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THE MAGIC INK. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


CHAPTER I.—THE ROBBERY. 
A T the very busiest hour of the afternoon 


a young man of about one-and-twenty 
was making his way along the crowded 
thoroughfare of the Strand, carrying in his 
hand a satchel that had stamped on it in 
gold letters, “Cripps’s Bank.” He was 
rather a good-looking young fellow, with 
pale, refined features, a sensitive mouth, jet- 
black hair, and mild, contemplative grey 
eyes. Eyes were meant for seeing; but 
sometimes they refuse to perform their 
office ; at this precise moment, for example, 
this young bank-clerk beheld nothing of St. 
Clement’s Church, nor of the frontage of the 
Law Courts, nor yet of the fearful wild-fowl 
that marks the site of Temple Bar. What 
he did see before him—here in the heart of 
the great commercial centre of the world— 
was a dream-picture of a small slate-quarry- 
ing village in the west of Wales, its rows of 
cottages, its terraced black cliffs, its squalid 
little harbour, and the ruffled blue sea be- 
yond. And if the schoolmaster’s daughter, 
Miss Winifred—she of the raven hair, and 
the violet eyes, and the pleasant smile— 
were to come along by those cottages, and 
past the Wesleyan chapel, and go away up 
into the wooded vale running inland, so that 
she might secure a perfect solitude in which 
to read her last letter from London? Llanly 
is a commonplace little hamlet; and the 
slate-quarries are not picturesque ; but youth 
and love combined can throw a mystic gla- 
mour over anything. What was this song 
that was running through his head ? He had 
got the words, such as they were, scribbled 
out all right ; and now he was seeking for an 
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air for them—something pensive and wistful, 
and yet not too sad either : : 


“‘ Sweet Winnie Davies, down by the aN = 
of me 


Sweet Winnie Davies, do you still ti 
Do you think of the long days you and I together 
Went wandering by Llanly in the fair summer weather?” 


So the words began; but they were of less 
importance ; it was the setting of them to 
some air worthy of sweet Winnie Davies 
herself that more particularly claimed his 
attention. For this young Welshman, his 
Celtic nature all compact of imagination, and 
poetry, and romantic sympathy and senti- 
ment, was chiefly a musician; his tentative 
performances had been in that sphere ; there 
also lay his far-reaching hopes. That he was 
also a bank-clerk may be ascribed to the 
irony of fate ; but he did not complain ; and 
sweet Winnie Davies had considered him a 
very sensible young man in accepting this 
post when it was offered him, seeing that he 
was anxious above all things to get to 
London. As to whether he carried with him 
a conductor’s biton in his knapsack, who 
was to foresee ? 

When this young Arthur Hughes reached 
the offices of the Temple Bar Branch of the 
London and Westminster Bank, he entered 
by the heavily-swinging doors, and ap- 
proached the counter. There were a good 
many people coming and going; the clerks 
at the various desks were occupied. Young 
Hughes perceived that he would have to 
wait his turn before he could get his busi- 
ness transacted, so he placed his satchel on 
the counter beside him, and remained ab- 
sently attentive, if the phrase is permissible. 
There is a hushed somnolence about the 
atmosphere of a bank, a drowsy whispering 
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“ Proceeds to scrutinise her appearance.” 


of pens and shuffling of feet, that invites to 
contemplation, when one has nothing to do 
but wait. And when one has been, but a 
few seconds before (if only dream-wise) in a 
little Welsh village—looking at the harbour, 
and the quarries, and the cottages, and the 
slim little figure of the schoolmaster’s daugh- 
ter—it is perhaps easy to return thither. 
There are times and seasons when the imagi- 
nation becomes a powerful necromancer; hey, 
presto !—and the bare walls of this place of 
business suddenly vanish, and in their stead 
there stands revealed once more that Welsh 
landscape—the cliffs and woods, the scattered 
cottages, the breadth of sea beyond. But it 
is with that solitary figure he is wholly con- 
cerned ; he follows her with entranced eyes, 
watching every grace and charm of movement, 
and glad that the sunlight is around her. Nor 
does she seem at all downcast, notwithstand- 
ing that her sweetheart is so far away. On 
the contrary, there is an abundant cheerful- 
ness in her expression ; her step is free and 
light ; perhaps she is singing to herself—only 








the immeasurable distance 
deadens the sound. And 
now, what is this? She 
pauses in her aimless stroll ; 
she turns and looks along 
the road, as if to make sure 
there is no one in sight; then 
she produces from her pocket 
a small hand-mirror, and 
proceeds to scrutinise her 
appearance in it. And 4 
very pretty picture she un- 
doubtedly finds there—the 
black eyelashes and violet 
eyes, the clear and fresh 
complexion, the waving 
black hair ; and is her vanity 
so great that she must needs 
smile and look pleased, and 
even begin to talk to herself ? 
Arthur Hughes knows bet- 
ter. It is not vanity—nor 
anything like vanity. He 
can remember how she wrote 
to him shortly after his 
ra to London : 

“ Will you be desperately 
shocked, dear Arthur, if I 
tell you that I have found a new companion ? 
But wait a moment—don’t be alarmed !— 
wait a moment, and I will explain. The 
fact is, I found myself so lonely after you 
left that I was absolutely driven to do some- 
thing; and do you know what I did?—I 
cut myself in two. Yes; I divided my- 
self into two persons, my Ordinary Self and 
my Other Self: and I find the system works 
admirably. For my Ordinary Self is a most 
commonplace, uninteresting, useless kind 
of creature—indeed, indeed, ’tis too true— 
living a humdrum, monotonous, worthless 
life, with a sigh now and again for certain 
things that are past, and another sigh for 
other things that are far away in the future ; 
but my Other Self—ah, that is different !— 
my Other Self is the young lady that Arthur 
praised, and petted, and teased, and made 
much of : and she, I can tell you, is entitled 
to some consideration! And now, when my 
Ordinary Self takes my Other Self out for a 
walk, don’t you understand that I have some 
right to be proud of my companion? I have 
got a little pocket-mirror, Arthur ; I go away 
up the Megan road ; I take it out; and then 
the Ordinary Winnie says ‘Good morning !’ 
to the Other Winnie. 

‘Good morning, Miss Other one: let me 
see how you look. It is of no consequence 
how I look. My appearance is of not the 
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least consequence to any one ; but you—you 
whom Arthur imagined into existence—it is 
of the utmost importance that you should be 
trim and neat and nice, for you know he is 
very particular. Yes—pretty well—not so bad 
—the sea-shell brooch on the black velvet 
band is what he approved. The saffron frill 
might be a little broader; attend to that. 
Now, go on, and tell me all the things he 
has said about you.’ 

‘All of them?’ says my Other Self. 
‘ Well, he has called me good, and sweet, and 
kind, and charming, and good-tempered, and 
clever, and affectionate, and true, and tender, 
and wonderful, and delightful—— 

‘It is not surprising you should give your- 
self airs!’ 

; and stupid, and silly, and perverse, 
and ill-natured, and cross, and unyielding, 
and unjust, and quarrelsome, and obsti- 
nate——’ 

‘Not so much to boast of, after all!’ 
says my Ordinary Self. ‘But now let me 
hear some of the things you have said about 
him, to himself, or to yourself, or to other 
people.’ 

‘Oh, no, you don’t!’ says my Other 
Self, laughing at me from the mirror. ‘Tell- 
ing’s telling. You might go away and write 
it all down ; and send it over to London ; and 
then there would be such an exhibition of 
vanity as was never seen in the world before. 
It wouldn’t be at all wholesome. You often 
say things you don’t quite mean ; and it isn’t 
safe to put them down on paper; at the 
same time, if Arthur were to appear here 
just now—well—I should most likely ask 
you to go away—you would not be wanted 
here at all—and then, if he and I were left 
together, then I might say some of those 
things over again. But to have them written 
down—no, thank you!’ 

“So, you see, dear Arthur, the companion 
I have invented—or, rather, whom you ima- 
gined into existence for me—is not at all mo- 
notonously civil and acquiescent ; sometimes 
we have dreadful quarrels ; but in such cases 
my Ordinary Self is easily triumphant ; my 
Ordinary Self claps the mirror into her 
pocket—and then walks home alone.” 

So that Arthur Hughes, standing in the 
London and Westminster Bank, and gazing 
through the opaque walls at that distant 
dreamland, knew it was no personal vanity 
that prompted Winnie Davis to carry a little 
hand-glass with her on her solitary wander- 
ings. No, it was rather a pretty fancy, that 
lent charm and piquancy to many a letter ; 





for sometimes, if the truth must be told, the 





Ordinary Winnie considerately allowed the 
Other Winnie to have far the larger part of 
the conversation, she merely acting the part 
of reporter, and not holding herself respon- 
sible when any dark and mysterious secrets 
had to be confessed. 

It was at this moment that some one 
touched Arthur Hughes’s arm: instantly the 
dream-picture (that had been before his eyes 
for perhaps not more than three seconds 
or so) disappeared: he was again in the 
Strand. 

“I beg your pardon,” said a voice close to 
him, “but can you direct me to the London 
and Counties Bank ?” 

Naturally he faced round to see who the 
questioner was. He found before him a tall, 
meagre, grey-complexioned man, with an 
aquiline nose, steely eyes, and a “goatee” ; 
and he was just about to give the desired 
information when some curious instinct‘ 
caused him to turn again, to see that his 
hand-bag was safe. It was gone! In that 
brief instant it had been snatched away—no 
doubt by a confederate of the American- 
looking stranger. But that was not what 
Arthur Hughes understood just then; he 
thought of neither why nor wherefore ; 
blank horror had fallen over him; he seemed 
to be drowning and choking, and to have 
lost the power of speech. The satchel—and 
its £7,560 belonging to. his employers— 
vanished into air: it was as if he had been 
dealt some violent blow, depriving him of 
reason. His haggard eyes stared up and 
down; the world around him appeared 
strangely empty; and then, as the clerk on 
the other side of the counter, seeing that 
something was wrong, asked him a question, 
he managed to stammer out, in panting 
accents— 

“My bag—there were £7,560 in bank- 
notes in it—belonging to Cripps’s—I had it 
a moment ago——” 

The next instant the truth flashed in upon 
him : he had been robbed—and the tall man 
who had touched him on the arm, to distract 
his attention, was one of the thieves. Blindly 
and wildly he made for the swinging-door 
and rushed into the street. He could easily 
recognise the tall man; the confederates 
could not be far away; was there not yet 
a frantic chance of recovery? But, alas! 
what was this that confronted him—this 
endless surging sea of human beings into 
which those two had disappeared ? He ran 
this way and that; he hurriedly searched 
the hall of the Law Courts opposite; he 
glanced breathlessly in at the bars of the 
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neighbouring taverns—but with an _ ever- 
increasing and terrible consciousness that 
his pursuit was hopeless, that already the 
thieves were well away with their booty, 
and that a calamity too awful to be calcu- 
lated or even thought of had befallen him. 
It had all happened so rapidly as to be quite 
incredible. He kept trying to assure himself 
that it was impossible. Why, only a few 
minutes ago he had nothing more important 
to think of than the setting of a song for 
Winifred Davies. The hand-bag must be 
somewhere —somewhere near: there may 
have been a mistake. And so he went 
quickly back to the bank. 

The cashier to whom he had formerly 
spoken was engaged; but in his agony of 
haste he made bold to interrupt. 

‘TI beg your pardon,” he said, breathlessly, 
**but—but have you seen anything yet of my 
bag? I—I laid it only a few moments ago— 
here—here on this counter 5 

The cashier looked up from his cheques. 

“Your bag *—no. Have you lost it?” 

“Tt must have been stolen—only a few 
moments ago!” he exclaimed ; “ here—just 
where I am standing. I setit on the counter 
—some one spoke to me, and I turned for a 
moment. It cannot be in the bank, then ? 
They must have stolen it!” 

“Tf that is so,” said the cashier, “ you’d 
better jump into a hansom and drive along 
to Scotland Yard-——” 

“But they cannot have gone far——’ 

He rushed again into the street, and with 
distracted eyes looked everywhere around, and 
looked in vain : the dread thing was that this 
moving phantasmagoria was full of features, 
but no one of them of any import to him. 
The pavements showed him nothing ; the 
cab-rank showed him nothing; the passing 
omnibuses took no heed of him. He hurried 
hither and thither, searching the many places 
he had searched a few moments before— 
the bars of the adjacent taverns, the entrance 
to the Law Courts, and what not; but no- 
where could he find any one resembling the 
man who had asked him for the whereabouts 
of the London and Counties. And at last 
conviction and despair .confronted him, and 
would not be denied. The money was gone. 
No one would believe the improbable tale 
he would have to tell of the manner of its 
disappearance. There would be a prosecution 
—conviction—a prison: disgrace would fall 
on his old father, the white-haired Wesleyan 
minister whose chief pride in life was his 
enly son. And as for Winifred Davies ? 
Well, she had made many promises before 








he left Llanly, but she never undertook to 
correspond with a jail-bird. 

Now if in this sudden and terrible crisis 
Arthur Hughes had managed to keep his 
wits about him, he would have perceived 
that the best, the only thing for him to do, 
was to go straight away back to Cripps’s, 
tell the officials of the bank (whether they 
believed him or not) precisely what had 
occurred, and let them place the whole 
matter at once in the hands of the police. 
But this young man was of a highly ner- 
vous, sensitive, high-strung temperament ; 
his imagination magnified dangers, and even 
created them; and above all it was not so 
much of himself, as of those nearest and 
dearest to him that he was now thinking, so 
far as he was able to think. And in truth 
he was not able to think very clearly. 
Dazed, bewildered, desperate, to him this 
roaring thoroughfare of the Strand was a 
dreadful and hideous place ; the noise of the 
cabs and carriages, the waggons and omni- 
buses seemed to stupefy him; he was 
driven to go elsewhere, for some brief space 
of self-communion. And so, hardly knowing 
what he did, he turned into one of the 
narrow thoroughfares leading down to the 
Thames Embankment: there he would find 
quietude, and a chance of realising to him- 
self what this ghastly thing was that had 
just happened, and what its consequences 
were likely to be. 

But here a singular and unexpected little 
incident occurred, that he afterwards, in less 
distracted moments, was able to recall 
Some short distance down the narrow street 
the way was blocked, or nearly blocked, by 
a number of vans being loaded ; indeed, one 
of these was nearly putting a summary end 
to this young man’s troubles, for, being 
backed on to the pavement, it swung round 
just as he was passing, and was like to have 
pinned him against the wall. More by quick 
instinct than by conscious effort he managed 
to avoid it; but in doing so he ran full tilt 
against a stranger, whom he knocked over. 
He was very sorry. He raised the man up. 
He did not notice the swift malevolent 
glance of the two dull black eyes of this 
little yellow-skinned person, nor yet the 
change to a fawning obsequiousness that 
almost instantly came over the man’s man- 
ner. The street was muddy after rain; 
this foreigner—Malay, Chinese, Hindoo, 
whatever he was—took out a handkerchief, 
and began to clean his clothes after a 
fashion. 





“I’m very sorry,” Arthur Hughes said. 
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“The man in charge of the van did not call 
out until it was too late—I did not see you 
were on the other side—I’m exceedingly 
sorry——” 

But the baleful fire had vanished from 
those small, dull black eyes. 

“Oh, me solly too if you solly,” said the 
little foreigner, regarding the young man. 
“We make flends now. Me show you we 
make flends; me give you little plesent. 
See!” 

It was a small ink-bottle he produceed—an 
ordinary-looking thing. 

“ Take it—yes, yes, make flends,” he said. 
“Make flends! Me solly if you solly. Eng- 
lish good people—kind people.” 

Well, in other circumstances, Arthur 
Hughes would doubtless have declined to 
take an ink-bottle or any similar thing from 
an entire stranger encountered accidentally 
in the streets of London ; but in his present 

ic case he was quite indifferent. He was 
bewildered; he did not understand; only, the 
man seemed anxious he should accept the little 
present ; and it wasa token of goodwill from 
one whom he had unintentionally injured. 
So, hardly looking at it, and thinking nothing 
of it, he accepted it, put it in his pocket, 
thanked the Eastern-looking person, and 
blindly went on his way. What happened 
to him in the matter of small trifles was of 
little moment now. 

Down on the Embankment, near to one of 
the stations on the Underground Railway, he 
saw a policeman ; and he regarded him with 
a strange sensation of fear. There was another 
man driving a mud-sweeping machine ; and 
him he envied with a bitter heart. 

“ How little you know of your own happi- 
ness!” he was saying, almost in reproach. 
“Perched up there, you are as proud as any 
king on any throne. You have nothing to 
dread. The law cannot touch you. Your 
conscience is clear. You might be singing 
for very joy if you only knew.” 

For this hyper-sensitive young man, in 
the first shock of his alarm and consternation, 
had come to regard himself as being to all 
intents and purposes a criminal. He was 
convinced that the people at the bank—and 
still more the people at Scotland Yard— 
would not for a moment believe his tale of 
the two unknown persons who had spirited 
away his satchel; they would assume—and 
especially the people at Scotland Yard would 
assume—that he had secreted the money for 
his own uses and invented this cock-and-bull 
story about the mysterious thieves. Nor did 
he perceive that he was at this moment 





doing his very best to lend colour to such a 

charge. He was putting himself into the 

position of an absconding clerk. Had he 

gone boldly back to the bank, told his story, 

and challenged inquiry, the situation would 

no doubt have been very unpleasant for a 

time, but probably no harm would have come 

to him in the end. But in the overwhelming 

dismay that fell upon him on his discovering 

his loss, going back to the bank seemed to 

him to mean nothing else than being con- 

fronted with detectives—arrest—trial—per- 

haps a prison. A prison! Even now, as he 

wandered, stunned and demented, along the 

Embankment, he began with a morbid vivid- 

ness to recall such descriptions of prison-life 

as he had read. Formerly it used to be rather 

a jolly life—hobnobbing with friendly turn- 

keys—sending out for further measures of 

claret—receiving relatives and acquaintances 

and borrowing money from them—throwing , 
dice and playing cards—anything to pass the 

time. Perhaps that condition of affairs was 

all over now; but whether or not was of 

little consequence to him ; there would be for 

him but the one result of his going to prison 

—he would never lift up his head again 

His conscience might assure him he was. 
innocent ; his friends might pity and forgive;. 
but once the iron had entered his soul, for 

him there would be no recovery, no restora 

tion to life. And the venerable old minister: 
who had lived all these years in the love and: 
respect and affection of his flock—for him te: 
have his white head brought down to the 

dust : it was too piteous to think of. Winnie 

Davies : but Winnie Davies was young, and 

pretty, and fascinating; a few years would 

go by ; new springs and summers would come- 
to her, with the thrushes singing in the even- 

ing woods, and a lover walking by her side, 

linking his arm with hers. And if in after 

times she should ever think of a former lover 

—of one who had gone away to London to 
do great things for her sake—it would be: 
with anger, it would be without considera 

tion: why had he brought shame upon her 

in the days of her maidenhood 4 

He was a sensitive lad: in spite of himself 
tears rose to his eyes. 

“ Father—Winnie—” he murmured to 
himself, “ you neednot fear. It will not come 
to that. There must be some other way.” 

There was another way, as it seemed to 
his unhinged and distracted mind: a way 
sombre and dark, but sure. All the forces 
of Scotland Yard combined could not entrap, 
or prosecute, or hale to prison, one who had 
slipped quietly and unseen into the deeps 
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of the sea. No telegraphing to foreign ports 
could secure the arrest of him whose last 
adieu to the world was a secret confided to 
the night, and the stars, and the lone 
Atlantic. 

“Do not be afraid, father,” he said in- 
wardly, amid all those wild and storm-tost 
emotions that were now being narrowed down 
to one stern resolve. “There will be no 
trial. There will be no reading of news- 
paper reports—no whisperings among the 
members of the congregation. Do not be 
afraid, Winnie: no shame shall come to you 
through me. If there had been a prosecution, 
I think you would have believed me innocent, 
whatever happened ; but there will be no 
prosecution. ‘Those I left behind me in 
Llanly will have no cause to hang their heads 
on my account. What becomes of me is 
nothing.” 

And this that he was about to give up—to 
save his dear ones from scorn? Well, youth 
is naturally tenacious of life; it takes little 
heed of the pains and struggles and rebuffs 
involved in its own eager aspirations and am- 
bitions ; there is the joy of pressing forward, 
to see what the world has in store, to act 
one’s part, to earn the quiet of old age and 
retrospect. Moreover, in his case, there were 
other and more idyllic visions, with Winifred 
Davies as their central figure. These were 
harder to abandon. He thought of bygone 
days ; of long walks by sea and shore, he and 
‘she together ; of murmured confessions, with 
downcast lashes; of eyes upturned to his, full 
of love, and hope, and pride. For who was 
it that had been most eager to prophesy great 
things of his going to London? Who had 
boldly declared that his “ Cadwallon’s Army- 
Call” had more of fire in it, had a more 
martial and stately tread, than even the 
famous “Forth to the Battle,” the Rhyfel- 
gyrch Cadpen Morgan, the war-march of 
Morgan of Morganog? Who had sung his 
“ Bells of Lianly” to the school-children at 
their annual treat, and had maintained, in 
public hearing, that in her opinion it was 
more touching and sympathetic, more charac- 
teristically Welsh, than even the “ Bells of 
Aberdovey ”? Nay, had she not gone further, 
and in wistful confidences to himself talked 
of the Crystal Palace, and of a young con- 
ductor standing in front of the great attentive 
choir, and of a Welsh girl seated among 
the audience, and saying to herself (while 
trembling a little), “Ah! now, you English 
people will hear something. Wales has sent 


you many musicians: judge now, by this 


‘Army-Call of Cadwallon,’ whether another 


has not been added to the list. And it was 
I who urged him to go away from Llanly 
and try his fortune in the great city—though 
the parting was cruel enough.” 

Yes; it was much to give up—life, love, am- 
bition ; but he could see no alternative. The 
only thing to do now was to guard against 
his friends in Llanly forming any suspicion 
as to the manner of his disappearance. He 
would write a letter to his father, another to 
Winifred, and another to Mr. Cyrus Bran- 
gwyn—a junior partner in Cripps’s, who had 
interested himself in the young man’s behalf; 


explanations as he could invent. Then a 
quick vanishing—and silence. Black night 
and the Atlantic would hold his secret ; his 
troubles would be peacefully over ; and there 
would be no finger of scorn uplifted against 
those whom he had left behind him in the 
distant little Welsh village, the home of his 
youth. 


CHAPTER II.—THE WRITING OF THE LETTERS, 


THus it was that his first frantic appre- 
hensions were succeeded by a period of calm 
—the calm of resignation rather than des- 
pair. For he did not pity himself in the 
least.; indeed, he was not thinking of himself 
at all. A great calamity had occurred—how, 
he was almost yet too bewildered to know; 
but his first and sole care was to shield from 
its consequences those dear ones whose wel- 
fare, whose happiness, whose good name, 
were of more concern to him than his own 
life. Nay, even now, in the dull and dazed 
condition into which he had fallen, his mind 
was occupied with but the one idea—to 
frame such excuses for his going away as 
would cause them neither alarm nor grief. 
His subsequent silence they would no doubt 
explain to themselves somehow or another. 
The old man would say : ‘“ My boy has gone 
away to the Colonies, to seek his fortune ; 
and he is proud; we shall not hear from 
him, perhaps, until he can announce to us 
that he has succeeded.” And Winnie Davies! 
She would wonder for a time. Then she 
would grow indignant and resentful. Then 
her eyes—as the eyes of a young maiden are 
apt to do—would begin to rove ; recollections, 
memories would become gradually obliter- 
ated ; she would take it that in those dis- 
tant climes he had forgotten all about her 
and the little Welsh village; she would 
feel herself justified in choosing another 
mate. 





and in these he would give such plausible. 
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“* Sweet Winnie Davies, down by the sea, 

Sweet Winnie Davies, do you still think of me? 

Do you think of the long days Be and I together 

Went wandering by Llianly in the fair summer weather?” 
—that was all very well as a bit of idle 
rhyme; but the way of the world was the 
way of the world ; a young maiden’s imagina- 
tive fancies are soon free to grace and adorn 
a new-comer. Indeed, what else could he 
wish for her? For her, long years of happi- 
ness and calm content: for him, oblivion— 
and a nameless ocean grave. 

Plunged in these sombre reveries, he had 
left the Embankment, crossed the river, and 
was now in the Blackfriars Road. He had 
taken this route mechanically, it being part of 
his usual homeward way ; but he had no in- 
tention of returning to his lodgings in the 
Kennington Park Road ; would there not be 
a detective hovering about—perhaps with a 
warrant of arrest in his hand? No; his 
immediate object was to get those three 
letters written; and so, after some little 
hesitation, he entered a dingy-looking coffee- 
shop. He glanced timidly and furtively 
around ; he knew he had entered on false 
pretences; it was neither food nor drink that 
was in his mind. Well, there seemed to be 
nobody in this dusky place except a stout 
woman—probably the proprietress—who was 
seated behind a counter at the farther end ; 
but presently there emerged from some 
mysterious recess a shabbily-dressed man in 
black who was doubtless the waiter. <A 
poor-looking creature he was, with a pale 
and puffy face that suggested gin; and yet 
Arthur Hughes, so unstrung were his nerves, 
had some vague desire to propitiate this 
person: he hoped he would not stare too 
curiously, even with those dull eyes. 

“TI should like some tea and a roll, if you 
please,” said Hughes, with averted look. 
(Would the man guess that he wanted neither 
tea nor roll 7) 

The waiter—without any “Yes, sir”— 
was perfunctorily turning away to order these 
things, when Hughes ventured to address 
him again. 

“Would you mind getting me some writing- 
paper in the meantime ?” 

“‘ How many sheets ?” the waiter responded, 
apathetically : he seemed to take no interest 
whatever in this visitor, who need not have 
been so alarmed about awakening suspicion. 

“Three, I think, will do—and three en- 
velopes, if you please.” 

Then of a sudden it occurred to him that 
he could at least spare the waiter the bother 
of fetching pen and ink: had he not with 


_ him the bottle that had just been given him 





by the foreigner whom he had accidentally 
thrown into the mud ?—while there was a 
pen in combination with his pocket-pencil. 

“You needn’t trouble about pen and ink,” 
he said, quite humbly ; “I have them with 
me.” 

And then he turned into a corner, and took 
his seat on a bench that had a narrow table 
in front of it. Mechanically he pulled out his 
pocket-pen and opened it; mechanically he 
brought forth from his pocket the little phial : 
his head was so crowded with memories and 
strange imaginings that he hardly knew what 
he was doing. It was without curiosity that 
he opened the small bottle—the cork giving 
way easily: he may have noticed that the 
ink emitted a pungent and unusual odour, 
and yet he paid no particular attention to 
the fact. Indeed, he did not stay to consider 
how odd it was that the Eastern-looking per- 
son should have insisted on making him 9 
present in return for an injury, however un- 
intentional .the injury may have been: it was 
of other things he was thinking. The waiter 
fetched the paper and envelopes. The pen 
and ink were ready. And now he set to 
work to construct a cloak under cover of 
which he might escape into blackness and 
the unknown. 

The first letter was to the junior partner 
in Cripps’s who had procured for him a situa- 
tion in the bank. This Mr. Cyrus Brangwyn 
was on a walking-tour in Wales when he 
chanced to make Arthur Hughes’s acquaint- 
ance ; had been much struck by the young 
man’s manner, his intelligence, his sympa- 
thetic nature; and, on further discovering 
young Hughes’s eager desire to get to Lon- 
don, he had offered to use his influence to 
procure him a post, however minor a one, in 
Cripps’s. Hughes, who was merely an 
assistant-clerk at the Llanly slate-works, 
gladly accepted the offer: to be in London 
was the main point, no matter in what 
capacity. London, with its Albert Halls 
and St. James’s Halls, its Opera-houses and 
Crystal Palaces—that was the Mecca of this 
young man’s mind ; he did not care in what 
guise he might travel thither, nor yet by 
what modest means he might maintain him- 
self there, so long as he was enabled to live 
in the enchanted capital that drew the great 
ones of the music-world from all parts of 
the earth. Then there came a morning at 
Llanly, a dull, grey, bitterly cold winter’s 
morning. The old omnibus was drawn up 
in front of the Pembroke Arms, getting in 
its freight for the railway station some dozen 
miles off. The venerable, white-headed min- 
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And yet, why not!” 


ister was here, talking in his grave fashion 
to this one and that of the bystanders. 
Here, likewise, was Winnie Davies—tearful 
—laughing—courageous—petulant. Why 
would he not let her drive with him to the 
station? If it would be lonely for her com- 
ing back, it would be as lonely for him in 
the cold third-class carriage journeying on to 
London. Would he write as often as he had 
promised? No, she knew he would not. 
He was to be sure to ask for a foot-warmer 
at the station. He was to be sure to go and 
hear Santley sing at the Crystal Palace, and 
to send her a long letter about it. And, 
therewithal, as the driver was now mounting 
the box, she drew from her pocket a volumi- 
nous neckerchief of pale pink silk, and this 
parting gift she would herself wrap round 
his throat. Then the commonplaces of good- 
bye; and other farewells—not so common- 
place—spoken by eyes half-dimmed and 
piteous. The brake is removed; the lum- 
bering omnibus moves off ; there is a flutter- 
ing of handkerchiefs and long last looks: 
Arthur Hughes is away to London, in quest 
of fame and fortune, and Winnie, ‘sweet 





Winnie Davies,’ walks silently back by the 
side of the minister, hardly knowing that he 
is doing his best, in his grave and kindly 
fashion, to cheer her. 


“To Cyrus Brangwyn, Esq., Cripps’s Bank, 
Strand ”—this was the letter he wrote and 
addressed, sitting in a corner of the dingy 
coffee-house—“ Dear Sir—I am sorry to have 
to tell you that this afternoon I lost my 
satchel containing £7,560 belonging to the 
bank, and that I am quite powerless to give 
you any information that might lead to the 
recovery of the same. I cannot explain 
how the satchel was taken, nor can 1 de- 
scribe the thieves ; but the numbers of the 
notes are known to the bank, and by adver- 
tising I suppose they can be stopped, at least 
the large ones, which are not easily negoti- 
able. As for the smaller notes which the 
thieves may be able to put in circulation, I 
regret that I am not in a position to make 
good the loss to the bank ; but I am leaving 
this country ; and if I should ever find it 
possible to refund the money, you may be 
sure I will do so. If you think it necessary 
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to make any enquiries about me, I ask you 
only for one thing—not to make en- 
quiries at Llanly. I assure you it is not 
there I am going. I would give you my 
word of honour; but unhappily, in the 
position I find myself placed in—and the 
suspicion naturally attaching to it—you 
might not be inclined to accept that as of 
any value. However, what I tell you is 
true; I am not going to Llanly; and any 
one making enquiries there would only 
give pain to innocent people, and would 
gain no information about me, I have to 
thank you, dear Mr. Brangwyn, for all the 
kindness you have shown me since I came 
to London, though I am sorry I ever did 
come. If I ever return to London, it will 
be to restore the money to the bank. 
Yours very faithfully, 
ARTHUR HUGHES.” 


A sudden sound startled him: a boy in the 
street was bawling out the 
name of an evening journal. 
And like a knife the thought 
flashed through his brain: 
what if his scheme should 
fail? He seemed to see be- 
fore him the contents-bill of 
one of those evening news- 
papers—large lines staring at 
him—*“ Charge of Robbing a 
Bank : Proceedings this Day.” 
And would not a summarised 
report be at once telegraphed 
down to Wales ? Who would 
be the first to hear the story 
in the quiet little village ? 

And then again he strove 
to reassure himself. His 
scheme could not fail—there 
was no possibility of its fail- 
ing—once he was on board 
the big steamer that would 
carry him out into the night. 
A noiseless slipping over 
into the dark and unknown 
waters—and no writ or war- 
rant could reach him then. 
There could be no charge 
brought against one who had 
ceased to exist ; there would 
be no evidence, no witnesses, 
no public trial, no report 
to be telegraphed down to 
Wales. There remained only 
to make these last sad prepa- 
rations. 

But meanwhile that sud- 





den sound had also startled the pallid-faced 
waiter: it seemed to arouse him out of his 
dull lethargy. He cast a surreptitious glance 
towards his mistress—who appeared to have 
fallen asleep ; then quickly and stealthily he 
went to the door. He was gone for only a 
second or two; when he returned he had an 
evening paper in his hand ; and a marvellous 
change had come over his features—he was 
all eagerness and suppressed excitement. 

“ Archipelago!” he said, in a confidential 
whisper, to Arthur Hughes. 

The young man looked up, dazed ; he did 
not understand. 

“What is it ?” 

“The Rose Plate—Newmarket——” 

And even yet he did not seem to compre- 
hend. 

“Tt was fifteen to eight against—I’ve made 
my little bit this time,” said the waiter, who 
could not altogether conceal his triumph, 
though he spoke guardedly. 





“Tdly patrolled these dark and silent thorougufares,” 
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“Oh, a race, do you mean ?” 

“Well, sir, if we didn’t pick out a winner 
now and again, we'd never get along—just 
to keep one’s heart up like. They tell me 
that Red Star is a moral for the Cambridge- 
shire ‘ 

But at this juncture the mistress of the 
place made some movement, and the waiter 
sneaked off, and began to apply his napkin 
to one of the tables. Arthur Hughes looked 
after him. 

“Man, man,” he said to himself, “have 
you no thought of the terrible things around 
you in the world that you can occupy your- 
self with such trifles? And yet, why not? 
What better than to think of nothing from 
day to day but the constant and common 
routine, with this little variety of interest ? 
One morning must be just like another morn- 
ing, one night like another night ; quiet and 
ordinary ; nothing haunting you; nothing to 
dread. I wonder if you know how well off 
you are—I wonder if you know what a price- 
less blessing it is to be without care?” 

And therewithal, and heavily-hearted 
enough, he turned once more to his series 
of farewells. It was to his father that he 
would now write. 





*“* DEAR FATHER—You know with what as- 
pirations I came to London. Butafter some 
study of the musical world, from the outside, 
of course, I find that the openings for a 
young composer, unless he is of extraor- 
dinary ability, or has powerful friends, are 
few indeed. On the other hand, promotion 
in a London bank is by slow steps; the in- 
crease of salary small ; and little opportunity 
given for one’s personal endeavours. So I 
have resolved to leave England, and seek 
some wider and freer sphere. You must not 
be alarmed, or fret, if you do not hear from 
me for some time; for my plans are as yet 
vague ; and I may wander far before coming 
to ahalt. Be kind to Winnie. Even if you 
do not hear from me for a very long time, 
do not worry on my account. 

Your affectionate son, 
ARTHUR HUGHES.” 


These two letters had been comparatively 
easy to write. But when he came to the 
message he must send to Winnie Davies, 
he paused. A haggard and drawn look 
came over his face; it was as if the hand 
of death were already upon him; and -as 
if this were the farewell dooming her to 
widowhood. And then a strange exaltation 
of self-sacrifice entered his heart. If he 





were parting with her, and yielding her to 
some one else, he would see that those days 
of her widowhood should be brief and be 
not embittered by any useless sorrow. He 
would make it easy for her to forget him; 
he would challenge her wounded pride to 
help. For what more possible than that a 
young man, far away from his native village 
and its associations, and plunged into this 
roaring city, should have allowed his wan- 
dering inclinations to stray from the sweet- 
heart of his youth and fix themselves on 
some one nearer at hand? The briefest hint 
would be enough. Winnie Davies was proud; 
she would seek no further correspondence ; 
his silence thereafter would be no trouble to 
her hurt and indignant spirit. And so, with 
rather bloodless lips, he began to write : 


“DEAR Miss WINIFRED—” 

He stopped and looked. “Dear Miss 
Winifred.” That was the way he used to 
address her in the far-off days when her 
father and she first came to Llanly, and 
when she became a member of the village 
choir. But in those days “Dear Miss Wini- 
fred” meant respect and a timid appeal for 
friendship ; while now the phrase was meant 
to wound and insult. Never mind ; the pang 
would be but temporary—and the days of 
her widowhood would have no vain longings 
and regrets attached. 


“DEAR Miss WINIFRED—What I have to 
say may pain you for the moment, but it is 
better for us both that it should be said at 
once and done with. I am afraid you were 
wiser than I when you hinted that our en- 
gagement was somewhat premature, and 
therefore involving risk. And if I admit 
that, living very much alone in London, and 
craving for sympathy as is natural with a 
solitary stranger in a large town, I have met 
with some one else whose attractions have 
convinced me that the engagement between 
you and me was a mistake from the begin- 


ning——” 


He paused again and regarded these lines. 
The poor conventional phrases, the cold arti- 
ficiality of tone: who could have imagined 
that each word went like a dagger through 
his heart? And indeed he could not go on. 
He was about to die; it was not thus he 
could send a last message to Winnie Davies. 
He might have to conceal much from her; 
he would have to let her believe that some 
day or other he might return ; but he could 
not, even in the short time that was now left 
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to him of life, bear the thought that all 
through the long years to come she would re- 
gard him with scorn and disdain as a false 
friend and perjured lover. It was too much for 
him to demand of himself. So he tore up 
that sheet of paper, and began again—but 
still with caution and self-control dominating 
his brain and trying to still the almost suffo- 
cating pulses of heart: 


“‘ DEAREST WINNIE—I have something to 
tell you which may surprise you, but it is 
not meant to cause you any distress. It is 
merely that I am not quite satisfied with 
my position in London ; and that I am 
going away. I have nothing to complain 
of as against any one ; but there are circum- 
stances which seem to call me away from 
London, and I am sure it will be better for 
us all in the end. You will say I ought to 
have come down to Lianly to bid you 
good-bye ; and you may be sure I do not 
forget your kindness in getting up that 
bitterly cold morning, nor yet all the things 
your eyes said after I was on the top of the 
coach and you could no longer speak. But 
the world is full of changes and disappoint- 
ments, and if Ido not run down to Llanly 
now to see you again, it is because there are 
urgent reasons against it. Iwish you would 
often go over to see my father; he is very 
lonely by himself in the house, and you know 
how fond he is of you. If you ever speak of 
me don’t be vexed that I have left you in a 
kind of uncertainty ; and you must always 
remember this, that no news is good news. And 
now, dearest Winnie, good-bye, and God bless 
you! Do not write to me—I am going away 
from London. ARTHUR.” 


And therewith he corked up the little 
bottle of oddly scented ink and put it in his 
pocket again along with his pen ; he paidfor 
the tea and roll which he had not touched ; 
he purchased some stamps for the letters, and 
left the coffee-house, wandering out alone into 
the wide wilderness of London. 

And now he was free to go; his affairs in 
this world were all finished up; there was 
nothing left for him but to slip quietly away 
out of the knowledge of men, so that his be- 
loved ones shculd have no suspicion. But all 
of a sudden a blunt matter of fact interposed 
—here, as he stood hesitating and absent- 
minded in the Blackfriars Road. He had 
only a few shillings in his pocket. How was 
he to purchase a passage in any Canadian or 
American steamer, in order that on some dark 
night he might disappear into the voiceless 








grave of the Atlantic? He had, it is true, 
—apart from the bulk of his savings, which 
were deposited in the Llanly bank—a few 
sovereigns at home in his lodgings ; but even 
if these were sufficient to secure a berth (as 
to which he had no precise information) how 
could he return to fetch them? Already, 
he vaguely surmised, the place was being 
watched. Detectives were after the abscond- 
ing clerk. Nay, even now, when he had 
formed no definite plans at all, he had un- 
consciously turned towards the heart of the 
great city, and was slowly and impassively 
making for Blackfriars Bridge again. How 
happy—how careless—were those people he 
saw. around him! The big draymen were 
cracking jokes as. they lowered barrels into 
the public-house cellars. The rubicund driver 
of an omnibus raised his whip in salutation to 
the driver of a butcher’s cart, who responded 
in gay fashion. Even a blind beggar, chant, 
ing his unheeded stave, seemed content; by- 
and-by, with a few pence in his pocket, 
he would creep away home to the common 
lodging-house, to his pipe and his cronies, 
sufficiently well satisfied with such poor and 
small share of the world as had been accorded 
him. How gladly would this hapless young 
man have exchanged positions with any one 
of these, had not a tragic destiny encom- 
passed him ! But for him there was no escape. 
Indeed, he wished for no escape. It was not 
about himself he was concerned. How many 
years would it be before Winnie Davies 
would quite abandon all hope of hearing 
from him—would choose out another lover— 
would go round by the quay, and through 
the town, and up the vale, to meet him, 
singing lightly to herself the while “Cadair 
Idris,” or “The Watching of the Wheat.” 
For he hoped, and wished, for no impossible 
things in the way of constancy. Perhaps, 
after all, Winnie Davies might sometimes 
think of him; and, if she did, it would not 
be as of a jail-bird. He would make sure of 
that. 

He wandered on. The black world of 
London was now ablaze with points of yellow 
fire ; cabs and carriages were driving to the 
theatres ; the restaurants showed wide doors. 
He drew away towards the east ; and as the 
slow hours passed there was greater darkness 
here and loneliness. A considerable traffic 
still poured down towards London Bridge ; 
but about the Exchange, and Cornhill, and 
Gracechurch Street, fewer and fewer persons 
were to be met. Why had he come hither ? 
Because he had a dim recollection that in 
Fenchurch Street was the station for Tilbury 
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and Tilbury Docks ; and he knew that from 
thence went great steamers out into the un- 
known seas which were his goal. It was a 
short railway journey; so far at least he 
could get ; and once down there at the Docks 
who could tell what happy accident might 
bring him to his desire ? So he idly patrolled 
these dark and silent thoroughfares, as hour 
after hour went by—rather avoiding this or 
that passing policeman, whose suspicious 
glance he knew was directed towards him. 

Then, with the coming of the grey light 
of the dawn, and while the side-thoroughfares 
were as yet deserted—especially Fenchurch 
Avenue, into which he had by blind accident 
strolled—he thought he would take out and 
read Winnie Davis’s last letter to him. It 
would be a kind of farewell message from her. 
And as he unfolded these closely-written 
pages, and began, it seemed to him as if Win- 
nie’s voice sounded strange. It appeared to be 
far away. It appeared to belong to a distant 
and happy time ; leagues and leagues now lay 
between him and his black surroundings and 
that cheerful, every-day, hopeful kind of life 
that Winnie Davis talked about in so simple 
and blithe a strain. 

**Do you know what happened yesterday,” 
she wrote, ‘when I went down to post a 
letter? Little Polly Evans had come out 
from the back-shop, and she was sitting on 
the door-step, and she had a kitten, and she 
had hold of the kitten by the fore-paws, and 
was trying to get it to sit up, or to dance, or 
some nonsense of the kind. But just imagine 
my astonishment when I overheard what the 
little wretch was singing—or trying to sing 
—I only heard fragments, but I knew what 
she was after very well—it was impudent of 
the little monkey to make a dance-song of it 
to please a kitten—but still—but still—and 
this is what she was trying at— 


*O Llanly bells! O Llanly bells! your sad notes never 


vary ; 

I hear throughout your trembling chimes the name 
of my lost Mary! 

O hush ap bells! O hush you, bells! with grief my 
heart is breaking— 


& 
Have you no other sound than that—of loving and 
forsaking ?’ 


‘Why, Polly,’ says I, ‘ where did you learn 
that ?’—for I knew she was too small a thing 
to have heard it at the choir-meetings. 

‘My sister Hephzibah sings it at night,’ 
says she, ‘when she is ironing the clothes. 
But they’re all singing it.’ 

Arthur, my cheeks were, burning crimson— 
I mean my Ordinary Self this time. ‘ They're 
all singing it,’ the little monkey said, as inno- 
cently as possible. And so, as soon as I had 
posted father’s letter, away I went round by 





the chapel, and up the hill, for I thought I 
should like to hear what the Other One— 
Arthur’s Winnie—had to say about this. 
And when I took the mirror out to find her, 
you should just have seen her—smirking, 
and laughing, and as pleased as Punch. 

‘Oh,’ says I, ‘I suppose you're mighty 
proud just because you've heard that the 
girls in a Welsh village have taken to sing- 
ing a particular song ?” 

‘You mind your own business, Miss 
Ordinary,’ she says, as bold as brass. ‘If 
there are better judges of music than the 
girls in a Welsh village, I don’t know where 
you'll find them.’ 

‘ And I suppose,’ says I (for she was look- 
ing so happy and stuck-up that it quite an- 
noyed me), ‘that you think the popularity 
of a song in a little corner of Wales means 
conducting a cantata in St. James’s Hall or 
at the Crystal Palace ?’ 

But you should have seen how superior 
she was ! 

‘Miss Ordinary,’ she says, ‘if you are so 
very commonplace and unimaginative, let 
me tell you that small beginnings have some- 
times great endings. They're all singing it ; 
well, if you see nothing in that—if you do 
not understand what that means—then I say 
you are not fit to have made the acquaint- 
ance of—you know whom I mean; and I 
will thank you to go away home, and resume 
your commonplace drudgery, and your nar- 
row views. J have faith. J can look for- 
ward. I don’t want to have anything to do 
with you; I do not wish to associate with 
you; you can be off now, please !’ 

Did you ever hear of such conceit ! 

‘Oh,’ says I, ‘perhaps, when the great 
opera comes to be produced at Covent Gar- 
den, you will allow me to pass in to some 
quiet corner, where I can sit and watch 9” 

‘You/’ she says, with the greatest con- 
tempt. ‘ You would be shaking in your shoes. 
You would be dreading failure. Whereas J 
have no fear. J know.’ 

Indeed, dear Arthur, she was just full of 
confidence and assurance, and too proud 
almost to speak to, simply because the 
Llanly girls had taken to singing your song. 
And I may as well tell you that she was 
looking none so ill—considering the absence 
of somebody—and she was wearing, instead 
of the shell-brooch, the silver anchor, for who 
was to know who gave it to her-——” 

Of a sudden he ceased reading this gay 
and garrulous letter. The mention of his 
little present to her recalled to him that 
out at his lodgings there were countless let- 
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ters and also a number of small trinkets 
that Winnie Davis had sent him since his 
coming to London; and how could he go 
away and leave them behind? These were 
his secret and sacred treasures: were the 
detectives to be allowed to overhaul them, 
to pore over her artless confidences, to 
guess at hidden meanings known only to 
himself and her? At any cost of danger 
these things must be rescued. Even if his 
lodgings were being watched, might there 
not be a moment of carelessness? He would 
be cautious in venturing near; a single 
second—and a latch-key ready in his fingers 
—would suffice to get him into the house ; as 
cautiously would he come out again, bringing 
with him what thereafter could never be pro- 
faned. So he debated and debated within 
himself—fearing and reassuring himself by 
turns—as the busy world of London woke 
again; and in the end he was irresistibly 
drawn away out towards that suburb which 
hitherto he had avoided with an unnameable 
dread. 

After long delay, and with the greatest 
circumspection, he ventured to approach his 
lodgings. It was now past nine, and the 


omnibus and tramway-cars had carried the 
bulk of the business men away into the 


City ; the neighbourhood was comparatively 
quiet. As far as he could make out there was 
no one keeping observation on the house ; so, 
plucking up courage, he went quickly to the 
door, opened it, and let himself in, and to 
his delight found the way clear before him. 
Hurrying up-stairs to his own room, a few 
seconds enabled him to gain possession of 
those various little nothings that to him 
were invaluable ; he put them in his breast- 
pocket, next his heart—they would go with 
him whither he was going ; and now he had 
but to make good his escape. 

At the foot of the stairs he met his land- 





lady—a tall, thin, rather sad-looking woman, 
in widow’s weeds—who seemed frightened. 

“Oh, sir, you’ve come back, sir—and— and 
a gentleman from the bank, sir, ’e called 
yesterday evening, and was most p’tickler 
in his questions, sir, and couldn’t understand 
Thi cccmmsned™ 

“From the bank?” Arthur Hughes re- 
peated, staring at the woman. 

“Yes, sir. And another one”—she did 
not say ‘gentleman ’—‘’e come this morn- 
ing, not ’arf a hour ago, and there was more 
questions, and what could I say, sir ? For you 
as never was out all night before——” 

There was a sharp rat-tat at the door. 
Arthur Hughes looked alarmed. The land- 
lady stepped along the passage and answered 
the summons. 

* Yes, sir, he’s here now,” she said to the 
stranger. ; 

And instinctively the young man knew— 
and quailed. 

“Mr. Arthur Hughes, I believe?” said the 
new-comer, civilly enough. “My name is 
Jameson—Inspector Jameson. I have been 
sent by Cripps’s bank to make some inquiries ; 
of course they were very much astonished at 
your not turning up yesterday afternoon.” 

“ But—but what do you want ?” the young 
man said, with a ghastly pallor on his face. 

“Oh, merely that you should come with 
me to the bank, and give any explanations you 
see fit. That’s all,” said the detective, quite 
coolly. ‘You have no objection, I presume. 
We'd better have a hansom ; the partners 
were very much concerned about your not 
showing up yesterday.” 

He surrendered himself in a blind sort of 
fashion. His desperate stratagem—unless 
there was still some wild chance of esca 
had failed. He was in the hands of the law. 
And his old father? And “sweet Winnie 
Davies, down by the sea” 4 





GOODWIN SANDS. 
By WILLIAM CANTON. 


Dp” you ever read or hear 


How the Aid (God bless the Aid /— 
More earnest prayer than that was never prayed)— ain 
How the lifeboat, Aid of Ramsgate, saved the London Fusilier ? 


With a hundred souls on board, 
With a hundred and a score, 
She was fast on Goodwin Sands. 
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(May the Lord 
Have pity on all hands— 
Crew and captain—when a ship’s on Goodwin Sands !) 


In the smother and the roar 

Of a very hell of waters—hard and fast— 

She shook beneath the stroke 

Of each billow as it broke, 

And the clouds of spray were mingled with the clouds of swirling smoke 
As the blazing barrels bellowed in the blast! 


And the women and the little ones were frozen dumb with fear ; 
And the strong men waited grimly for the last ; 

When—as clocks were striking two in Ramsgate town— 
The little Aid came down, 

The Aid, the plucky 4Aid— 

The Aid flew down the gale 

With the glimmer of the moon upon her sail ; 

And the people thronged to leeward ; stared and prayed— 
Prayed and stared with tearless eye and breathless lip, 
While the little boat drew near. 

Ay, and then there rose a shout— 

A clamour, half a sob and half a cheer— 

As the boatman flung the lifeboat anchor out, 

And the gallant Aid sheered in beneath the ship, 

Beneath the shadow of the London Fusilier / 


“ We can carry, may be, thirty at a trip.” 
(Hurrah for Ramsgate town !) 
“ Quick, the women and the children /” 


O’er the side 
Two sailors, slung in bowlines, hung to help the women down— 
Poor women, shrinking back in their dismay 
As they beheld the lifeboat, smothered up in spray, 
Ranging wildly this and that way in the rushing of the tide ; 
As they saw it rise and drop, with its crew of stalwart men, 
When a huge sea swung it upward to the bulwarks of the ship, 
And, sweeping by in thunder, sent it plunging down again. 


Still they shipped them—nine-and-twenty. (God be blessed !) 
When a man with glaring eyes 

Rushed up frantic to the gangway with a cry choked in his throat— 
Thrust a bundle in a sailor’s ready hands. 


Honest Jack, he understands— 
Why, a blanket for a woman in the boat! 
“ Catch it, Bill /” 
And he flung it with a will; 
And the boatman turned and caught it, bless him !—caught it, tho’ it slipped, 
And as he caught it heard an infant’s cries, 
While a woman shrieked, and snatched it to her breast— 
“ My baby !” 
So the thirtieth passenger was shipped ! 


Twice, and thrice, and yet again 
Flew the lifeboat down the gale 
With the moonlight on her sail— 
With the sunrise on her sail— 
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(God bless the lifeboat Aid and all her men !) 


Brought her thirty at a trip 


Thro’ the hell of Goodwin waters as they raged around the ship, 
Saved each soul aboard the London Fusilier / 


If you live to be a hundred, you will ne’er— 


You will ne’er in all your life, 
Until you die, my dear, 


Be nearer to your death by land or sea! 


Was she there ? 
Who t—my wife ? 


Why, the baby in the blanket—that was she ! 





TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 
The Home of a Morman Familp. x 
By H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean or Guovuczster. 


FIRST PAPER. 


ONE of the most famous and widely-read | 
stories of the latter half of the present 


century has for its scene the quiet town 
which boasts as its chief glory—it may be 
said its only glory—the stately abbey which 
is the subject of this little study. The 
simple plot of this story is all laid in the 
quiet streets, by the banks of the twin 
streams that wind through the grassy 
meadows which encircle the now sleepy 
town. The scene of the home-like drama is 
never removed more than a few miles dis- 
tant. The reader is familiarised with every 
aspect of the pleasant English landscape— 
the distant blue hills, the neighbouring red 
and purple orchards, the bright green water 
meadows, the old dusky timber - framed 
houses of the time-worn historic town-village. 
But while all these fair but every-day sur- 
roundings are used again and again to make 
up the bright still picture of a pure and well- 
nigh perfect English home, strange to say the 
writer of “John Halifax ” scarcely notices the 
principal feature of the scenery of her ro- 
mance. Once or twice in the course of the nar- 
rative the abbey is mentioned, its sweet chimes 
possibly receiving a passing word, its grey 
lichen-covered walls perhaps here and there 
alluded to. But the abbey—that grey 
mighty pile, with its wealth of storied tombs, 
with its stirring incidents, with its deathless 
tradition, stretching from the Battle of 
Hastings to the Battle of Tewkesbury, awoke 
no responsive echo in the heart of “ John 
Halifax.” 

When “John Halifax ” was written there 





was less interesp by far felt than’ in the pre- 
sent day in those ancient reliques of an 
almost forgotten past, Abbey and cathedral 
and old parish church were left year after 
year much as our fathers had left them— 
winter storms and the slow decay of time 
worked their will; but the change was 
very gradual: without, grey-green moss and 
coloured lichen supplied the place here of a 
fallen pinnacle, there of a broken image ; 
within, a curious confusion of Tudor destruc- 
tion and partial Stuart restoration, in num- 
berless instances made up a quaint, almost a 
picturesque interior. 

Then came the age of enthusiastic restora- 
tion. Much that was beautiful and inimi- 
table was ruthlessly swept away through 
ignorance and misplaced zeal ; much though 
was certainly well and skilfully repaired 
and preserved. It is not always easy 
now, without careful study, to distinguish 
between what is old and what is new. Now 
well-nigh every village has its neat and 
pretty church—many of these homes of 
prayer built in the days of the Plantagenet 
kings—each church with its Early English 
or Perpendicular windows, apparently dating 
from the last ten or fifteen years, filled with 
modern coloured glass ; its white pillared 
aisles ; its wooden benches, more or less 
skilfully carved ; its little chancel, with new 
and glistening tiles ; its reverently-adorned 
Holy Table—all telling the story of many 
earnest and devout worshippers, though not 
always of wise or learned archeologists. 

Our proud cathedrals and abbey churches, 
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Old Houses, Tewkesbury. 


in the great revival of all Church thought 
and work, were especially cared for, and with 
rare exceptions, In these great monuments 
of expiation and piety the work of renova- 
tion and preservation has been admirably 
carried out, nowhere more conspicuously so 
than in the noble abbey the subject of the 
present study. 

Never since the day of dissolution and 
destruction—more than three and a half 
centuries ago—has the great House of God 
in Tewkesbury shown so much of its old 
glorious beauty as it does to-day. Of course 
it is all sadly changed. The colour and the 
gold which in old Plantagenet days lit up 
with a strange rich beauty the stern white 
vista of Norman arch and rounded column 
have all disappeared ; much of the splendid 
and gorgeous colouring which once clothed 
the graceful Decorated and Perpendicular 
tracery of the eastern limb of the great 
church has faded away; the jewelled 
shrines are bare—some, alas! in ruins; the 
roofs, once all agleam with dusky gold and 
scarlet and purple hues, are now but scantily 
adorned. But yet, even in its partly ruined 





and defaced state, it is reverently cared 
for; and its serene scarred beauty is still 
a delight to gaze on. 

* % * % 

Some think that in Tewkesbury Abbey 
we have the most solemn and impressive 
interior of all the English churches. It 
belongs to the early years of the great 
church - building age in England, which 
dates from some twenty years after the 
Battle of Hastings, and which reached far 
into the reign of the Angevin King Henry 
II.—a period roughly speaking of nearly 
one hundred years, in which short interval 
more stately cathedrals, abbeys, and re- 
ligious houses were built than in the three 
to four centuries of Saxon rule that pre- 
ceded it, or in the eight centuries of Plan- 
tagenet and Tudor, Stuart and Guelph 
domination which followed. 

This remarkable wave of church build- 
ing which seems in so strangely marked a 
fashion to have affected England A.D. 1090 
—1160-80, is undoubtedly to be traced in 
many, probably in the majority, of in- 
stances to a feeling of remorse on the part 
of many of the Norman conquerors for the 
terrible sufferings they had inflicted on 
the noble Anglo-Saxon nation.* Hence 
the unheard-of liberality in all parts of 
conquered England in the matter of found- 
ing religious houses, and the building 
and adornment of sumptuous piles, dedi- 

cated to the worship of. the God whom they 
imagined—not without reason—they had 
grievously offended by the harsh and often 
cruel treatment of the hapless English race. 
To some such desire to atone for terrible 
wrong done was owing the foundation of the 
lordly Abbey of Tewkesbury. The “honour 
of Gloucester,” which included a large por- 
tion of the beautiful vale of the Severn, was 
bestowed by Rufus upon a great Norman 
noble, his kinsman, Robert Fitzhamon, Seig- 
neur of Cardiff and of many another Norman 
and Saxon home, who had distinguished 
himself by splendid gallantry in the long 
border wars between the Normans and the 
Welshmen. It has been suggested that 
it was this Fitzhamon who had the charge 
of the ill-fated Duke Robert of Normandy, 
the Conqueror’s eldest son, and that his 
must have been the hideous task of super- 
intending the placing of the red-hot iron bowl 
before Robert’s eyes, and the carrying out of 


* King William the Conqueror’s dying words no doubt faith- 
fully represent what was in the minds of not a few of his faith- 
ful followers :— 

“Sic multa millia pulcherrim# gentis senum juvenumque 
proh dolor, funestus trucidavi.” 

Quoted by Ordericus Vitalis. 
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Henry Beauclerc’s terrible sentence of blind- 
ing, early in the long twenty years’ captivity 
passed by Robert in Cardiff Castle.* The 
great Crusader Duke Robert—after his sad 
life of storm, alternated with brief gleams of 
sunshine, closing with those long weary years 
of hopeless darkness—sleeps his long sleep as 
he wished, in the great Abbey of Gloucester, 
in front of the high altar. 

Fitzhamon, in addition to his many 
honours, received the hand of the Con- 
queror’s niece Sybilla: his descendants, who 
ruled in Tewkesbury nearly four hundred 


royal House of the Conquerors of England. 
Long before the abbey which he planned 
with so much care, as his offering of expia- 
tion, was complete, the Norman noble passed 
into the silent land, where victors and van- 
quished would meet before the same awful 
tribunal. He left no son to inherit his 
proud name and vast inheritance. King 
Henry Beauclere claimed his daughter and 
heiress Maboly (Mabel) for his favourite 
son Robert. Robert’s mother was the beau- 
tiful Nesta,* a daughter of Rhys ap Tudor, 
the last native Prince of Glamorgan, who, 








years, were thus doubly connected with the 


strangely enough, had been slain by Mabel’s 
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The Bell Hotel, ‘“ Abel Fletcher’s” House, Tewkesbury. 


father Fitzhamon. This Robert was perhaps 
the noblest of the early Norman barons. 
During a long and eventful life, he was 
conspicuous not only for his great powers as 
a general and statesman, but for his spotless, 
chivalrous character. 

The chronicler (Robert of Gloucester) 
gives us an interesting specimen of “les 
meeurs contemporaines” in his account of 
“How a High-born Norman Lady received 
the King’s overtures in behalf of his Son.” 
The young lady was not carried away by 
any mere romantic notions of love for the 
nameless young knight, sans peur et sans 
reproche as he seems to have been, but evi- 

* This is, however, doubtful, for Duke Robert was only taken 
captive a.p. 1106, in which year tradition seems to assert 


Robert Fitzhamon received his death wound, either at Tenche- 
braie or at the siege of Falaise. 
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dently was determined, before she accepted 
him as her husband, to secure his future 
position. 

In the Chronicle,+ Lady Mabel addresses 
King Henry Beauclere thus :— 


* Sir, shee saide, i’ll wote your herte upon me is, 
More for myne heritage, than for myselfe I wis; 
And such heritage as ich have, it weer to me greet shame 
To take a Lorde but he had any surname :”’ 


The king replies to her— 


“ Damoiseill, quoth the Kyng, thou seest well in this case, 
Sir Robert Fitz-~Hame thi fader’s name was: 
As fayre a name hee shall have as you may see, 
Sir Robert le Fitz-Roy shall his name be.’ 





* The later “ Brut” (Layamon—end of century xii.) asserts 
this, and Palgrave, with most historians, accepts the usual tra- 
dition. Professor Freeman, however, who allows that Beau- 
clere was the father of Earl Robert. doubts if Princess Nesta 
was his mother. 

+ Robert of Gloucester (beginning of fourteenth century), 
quoted by Mr. Blunt, “Tewkesbury Abbey;” also by Professor 
Freeman, “ Norman Conquest,” vol. vy. note BB, appendix. 
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The Lady Mabel asks naturally, ‘‘ What 
name shall our children bear?” And the king 
made answer— 

* Damoiseill, he = hy thi Lord shall have a name, 
For him and for his heires, fair and without blame ; 


For Robert Erle of Gloucester his name shall be and is; 
Hee shall be Erle of Gloucester, and his heires I wis.” 


Then Mabel agrees to the marriage. 
“‘Inne this forme, quoth shee, ich wole that all my thying be his,” 


This was the great Earl Robert of Glou- 
cester—the faithful and chivalrous supporter 
of his half-sister, the Countess Matilda, Beau- 
clere’s heiress. During the long and bloody 
wars which followed on the death of King 
Henry, he was the faithful and true guardian 
of Matilda and her boy, afterwards the wise 
and mighty King Henry II. 

Notwithstanding his restless war-filled life, 
Earl Robert, with the aid of his Countess, 
Fitzhamon’s heiress, found time well-nigh to 
complete the abbey., In A.D. 1123, there was 
a stately consecration ceremony ; five bishops 
and a goodly company of great ecclesiastics 
and men of note took part in the solemn 
function. The remains of Fitzhamon, the 
Countess Mabel’s father, were first interred 
in the Chapter-house, but subsequently, A.D. 
1241, they were removed to the choir. A 
beautiful Perpendicular screen, erected a cen- 
tury and a half later round the Norman 
noble’s grave, forms the little chauntry 
known as the Founder’s Chapel. 

The pale grey-white nave—with its vast 
round columns—cold and severe, yet inex- 
pressibly imposing and solemn—is scarcely 
changed since that dedication morning, more 
than seven and a half centuries ago. There 
were gleams of gold and colour then on the 
timber roofs, in the little chapels, the aisles, 
and onthe manyaltars ; but generally speaking, 
it is the same stately vista which meets the eye 
now, as that on which Robert and Mabel and 
many a knight and noble of Henry Beauclerc’s 
court gazed in the days of the Norman Kings 
of England. 

Yes, it is the same vista of great round 
pillars, which King Beauclerc, the Conqueror’s 
son, looked on. It is the same solemn house in 
which King Henry and discarded Nesta’s son 
prayed. It was the loved oratory for four hun- 
dred years of that long and noble line which 
sprang from Henry’s son and royally-de- 
scended Fitzhamon’s heiress. It is the great 
tomb where this historic race is sleeping their 
last unbroken sleep. It was the abbey church 
for centuries of a busy, crowded and indus- 
trious Benedictine monastery. What thoughts 
come crowding on us as we pace in mute 


reverence the pavement of the Holy House 
of Tewkesbury ! 
Under our feet moulders the hallowed dust 
of chivalrous men, whose style and title have 
been with us as household words since our 
school-boy days. Here is the stone which 
covers the coffin of one who was the Con- 
queror’s familiar friend and kinsman ; close 
by him lies one of the stern patriot Barons, 
who signed with his mailed hand the Magna 
Charta ; before us sleeps a gallant knight 
who fell in the front rank at Bannockburn, 
“ Earl Gilbert, Glo’ster’s Earl” of Scott’s 
“Lord of the Isles;”* just at our side, 
beneath a gorgeous canopy, guarding a 
knight with folded hands and upturned face, 
sleeps the man who carried the proud Eng- 
lish standard for King Edward at Cressy ; 
close by, beneath what was once a splendid 
tomb, now but a scarred and defaced 
ruin, are buried the mutilated remains of 
Hugh le Despenser the younger, the faithful 
friend of poor discrowned Edward II.; all 
round the rich and graceful choir, before the 
high altar, behind in the solemn ambula- 
tory which fringes presbytery and choir, lie 
thickly strewn about Abbot and Prior, Earls 
of Clare and their Countesses, Lords Despenser 
and their noble consorts, many a mighty 
Neville and Beauchamp. There too, lies the 
young King of Wight—the only “crowned” 
noble in the History of England, the boy- 
favourite of Henry VI, who gave him the 
royal ornament and title. One vault, pre- 
eminent in sad historic interest, is the 
last home of Isabel Neville, the murdered 
daughter of the once mighty Warwick ; 
by her side rest the bones of one more 
faithful to her in death than in life, of 
royal Clarence, Edward IV.’s gay and fickle 
brother—“ false, fleeting, perjured Clarence.” 
Below the lantern of the great central tower, 
a little tablet, let into the stone pavement, 
tells us how in that spot was buried, after the 
bloody fight of Tewkesbury, the body of the 
poor little Red Rose Prince of Wales, the luck- 
less son of the unhappy Saint King Henry 
VI.; foully murdered—says the current le- 
gend—after the battle, in the old house near 
what was once the Market Cross, scarce a 
bow-shot from the abbey. ; 
What sacred pile among our many storied 


*« «Then prove we if they die or win! 
Bid Glo’ster’s Earl the fight begin.’ _ 
Earl Gilbert waved his truncheon high, 

Just as the northern ranks arose, 
— for England’s archery 
‘o halt and bend their bows. 
e «<s 


Then Glo’ster plied his bloody sword, 





And Berkeley, Grey, and Hereford.’’—Canto vi. 
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cathedrals—save per- 
haps Westminster and 
Winchester, and the 
metropolitan church 
at Canterbury — pos- 
sesses a like wealth 
of memories? One 
of the saddest and 
most terrible of these 
memories will never 
be forgotten. Once 
the hallowed pave- 
ment of the sacred 
abbey was the scene 
of a terrible massacre. 
The Battle of Tewkes- 
bury was fought lite- 
rally under the sha- 
dow of the great 
church. The routed 
Lancastrians in great 
numbers took refuge 
in the abbey, think- 
ing that there their 
lives at least would 
be safe. But the 
victorious soldiers of 
King Edward of York 
pursued the fugitives 
who were crowding 
through the abbey 
doors, and continued their bloody work of 
slaughter along the nave and aisles. King 
Edward himself, the story tells us, was only 
stayed in the porch of the House of God, 
as he was pressing in, sword in hand in 
hot pursuit of the enemy, by the presence 
of the Lord Abbot of the Holy House, who 
with the Host in his hand, bade him stay his 
victorious followers in their wild sacrilegious 
work. The slaughter ceased, but not before 
the sacred building, nave and aisles and choir, 
were all blood-stained.* 
* * * * 

The pavement of one of the side chapels, 
that of St. James, on the north side of the 
abbey, covers the remains of the Duke 
of Somerset, Lord Devonshire, Sir John 
Courtenay, and several others of the Lancas- 
trian Lords, who were beheaded two days 
after the battle in the street of Tewkesbury. 

The great church is strangely quiet now ; 
the Houses of De Clare and Despenser belong 
to the old history of England; while Neville, 
Beauchamp, and Abergavenny—whose ances- 
tors still seem to keep watch and ward 


* Having been polluted with blood, Divine Service was not 
performed | in the abbey for the ce of a month, when with 
the burial ground, it was ceremonially cleansed and re-dedicated 
by an acting suffragan of the Bishop of Worcester. 


The “‘ Warwick” Chauntry, erected b 
in memory of 








Lady Isabel, Countess of Warwick, s a 
first husband. 


over the abbey they loved so well—have no 
share in the abbey and its broad lands. The 
little town of Tewkesbury clusters round the 
silver-grey and lichen-covered walls of the 
great church, scarcely comprehending what 
a priceless monument of a far-back past of an 
almost forgotten England it possesses. The 
quaint old village-town has its own peculiar 
charm, with its timber-framed ancient houses, 
but it is something quite apart from the 
mighty church, which belongs to another age. 
It is in good truth reverently cared for, is 
the abbey, and a little handful of devout 
worshippers keep up the holy custom of per- 
petual intercession, as each morning and 
evening comes round.* But its real object 
and purpose was done away with in the sad 
zeal of the Reformation, which rooted up 
wheat and tares with a strange unhappy 
indiscrimination. 
* * x * 

This is not the place to attempt an apologia 
either for the monasteries which were swept 
away in the course of the second quarter of 


* It is only just to mention that under the present earnest 
and devoted Vicar, to whom so much of the 1 and success- 
ful restoration work is owing, the ancient abbey —vast though it 
be—is every Sunday fairly filled with worshippers, and, om 
special occasions, even crowded. 
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the sixteenth century, or for the ruthless 
hands of those who suppressed these homes 
often of earnest prayer and real learning. 
Enough has been written—making due allow- 
ance for the grossest exaggerations—to show 
that in many cases the sternest reformer was 
needed ; in al/ a new departure in work and 
activity was imperatively called for, especially 
considering the changed conditions of student 
life mainly owing to the introduction of the 
printing-press. For several centuries great 
religious houses like Tewkesbury, belonging 
to the widespread Benedictine Order, had 
been vast manufactories of books. Probably 


from these quiet homes proceeded the vast 
majority of written volumes in the centuries 
which preceded the great invention of Guten- 
berg. The Benedictine was often the author, 
the compiler, the scribe and the binder. The 
very cells where these monks thought and 
wrote and worked, are still with us in the 





south walk of the cloister 
of our holy house in 
Gloucester, much as their 
occupants left them three 
and a half centuries ago. 
These men were, too, the 
great educators of the 
young.* . 

Many of the more in- 
portant of these houses, 
such as Gloucester and 
Tewkesbury, seem to 
have been perfectly free 
from those graver abuses 
which are so often base- 
lessly made the subject 
of the charges levelled at 
the suppressed monas- 
teries. 

To Tewkesbury the 
mournful privilege seems 
to have been given of 
being the last of the 
surrenders to King 
Henry VIII.’s commis- 
sioners. All the monastic 
buildings, save the Ab- 
bot’s Lodging, were 
deemed “superfluous,” 
and were put down (or 
scheduled) to be des- 
troyed—including the 
glorious abbey.t This was, 
however, spared. The 
fatal decision was carried 
out; this explains the 
mournful isolation of the 
mighty pile. The su- 
perb cloister, once the rival of the matchless 
Gloucester cloister-walks, the vast dormito- 
ries, the library, the infirmary and its chapel, 
the kitchens, the hall, the chapter-house, and 
many another adjunct of the great monastery 
were ruthlessly pulled down. The materials 
when saleable were disposed of; the rest 
were carried away and built into farm-houses 
and buildings, sheds, and walls. The ruins 
of a great religious house, in many cases, 
served the neighbouring peasants as a quarry 
for long years after the suppression. 

But the abbey itself, we know, was pre- 


* Iomit here some of the more “‘ subjective” uses of these 
great Homes of Prayer. As long as we admit the power of 
prayer, we can scarcely pass over the question of the efficacy 
of the “ perpetual intercession,” not only for their own souls, 
but for “ all sorts and conditions of men ’’—an intercession that 
was every day and night rising up many times to the Throne 
from these holy houses. 

+ It seems probable that the church which was “scheduled” 
as superfluous, only included the choir and its beautiful 
crown of chapels, as this was the Monks’ church. The nave 
was the People’s church. 
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served. The rescue of this historic church 
came about in this wise. The inhabitants of 
the town of Tewkesbury—in the old days 
far more numerous than at present, for then 
the monastery was flourishing and a great 
baron’s house was close by—had been from 
time immemorial welcomed by the abbey 
monks in the great Norman nave, the monks 
reserving the choir for their own many ser- 
vices. The abbey nave then was the parish 
church of Tewkesbury. The comparatively 
poor folk of the town, when the decree of 
destruction went forth, ransomed the choir 
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and the monks’ end of the great church 
from the king, and positively paid a large 
sum “to the king’s highness,” according to the 
royal letters patent authorising the ale ; the 
parishioners covenanting to bear and find the 
reparation of the said church perpetually. 
This singular bargain, so much to the honour 
of the poor Tewkesbury folk, bears as date 
the 24th of June and the 34th year of King 
Henry VIIL.’s reign. 


In Tewkesbury the ten generations who 
have lived in the old timber-framed houses of 





The Bear Inn and Long Bridge, Tewkesbury. 


ts little streets have kept, at least in decent 
repair, the grand old abbey, which their 
fathers so nobly bought from the rapacious 
courtiers of King Henry. This has been no 
slight burden for so small a place, for except 
St. Alban’s Abbey* and the noble Minster 
church at Beverley, the people of Tewkes- 
bury, numbering some five thousand, pos- 
sess in their rescued abbey the largest 
parish church in England. But, until the 
last few years, little save bare repairs has 
been done to the great church. It was diffi- 
cult to mar the beauty of Tewkesbury Abbey. 
Still the tasteless work of some of those who 


* St. Alban’s has now become the cathedral of an important 





diocese. 


exercised authority over the glorious pile did 
its best to disfigure the work of Fitzhamon 
and his master builder, and to spoil the exqui- 
site fancies of the fourteenth-century artists. 
Hideous galleries were erected, yellow white- 
wash was substituted for the old beautiful co- 
louring and the delicate gleaming gold; but no 
real and permanent mischief was done, and 
in our day and time—when so many splendid 
and successful efforts have been made to 
restore the old beauty, and give back colour 
and light to the ritual and services of the 
Church of England, without the old mistakes 
and errors, when such pains have been 
devoted to preserve, and, if possible, to 
restore the beautiful fabrics of the pre-Refor- 
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mation minsters and churches—Tewkesbury 
Abbey stands in the forefront of reverent 
and careful restorations, and in its cold 
and severe beauty, sadly marred and defaced 
though it be, it gives us some notion of what a 
noble chureh was in the days of our Plan- 
tagenet kings. ‘ t x 

Were the dwellers in this glorious abbey and 
in other like Homes of Prayer so uéterly mis- 
taken in their life work, as modern thought 
too often loves to describe them? Some few 
months ago I spent a day and a night in the 
eight-hundred-years-old monastery of the Grande 
Chartreuse near Grenoble. The following thoughts 
—some of which I have already written in another 
place—powerfully affected me as I shared in the 
solemn night service 11 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

In the pauses of the sweet monotonous chant, 
I heard these solitaries, forgotten by the world, 
praying for the world. I heard them interceding 


for men who at that moment of the dark night 
were forgetting God and truth, purity and good- 
ness. . . J heard the murmur of the solemn 
petitions which had gone up to the throne of grace 
night after night for many centuries, prayers for 
the poor and the wretched, for the guilty and the 
crime-laden, for the dying and the dead, for the 
faint-hearted, that they might hope again in God, 
for the light-hearted lest they might forget God. 
. . « It seemed to me as I listened and prayed 
too, that to these men thus talking with the Master, 
had come, in the silence of their cloistered iives, 
that whisper of the Eternal, the “vena divini 
susurri,” which taught them the secret of the 
language of communion with God, which even 
dictated the words of those earnest, passionate 
prayers by which these solitaries believed they 
could best help their brothers and sisters strug- 
gling and suffering in the world. . . Were they 
mistaken in their strong, simple faith? I think 





not. 





SUNSHINE JOHNSON, MURDERER. 
By LUKE SHARP. 


te perenig the two men together and know- 


ing that one of them was a murderer, 


there was one chance in a thousand that the 
visitor would pick out the right man as the 


criminal. 


The white man sat on an easy canvas camp 


chair. He was a tall, thin 
man, with a stern, forbidding 
look on his face that might 
have been caused by remorse, 
but which, more probably, 
was caused by dyspepsia. 
There were certain inflexible 
lines about his mouth which 
showed him to be a man of 
great determination, and his 
firm-set lips were lips that 
appeared never to smile. His 
sharp eyes had a clear and 
steady look in them that 
went through a man, and few 
of those around him cared to 
meet those eyes when there 
was a spark of anger in 
them. He was such an un- 
erring judge of character 
that he had come to believe 
he could not make a mistake, 
which is a dangerous state of 
thinking for a man in his 
position, because a mistake 
made by him might mean 


death to somebody. Nevertheless he trusted 
people that no one else would think of. trust- 
ing, and his trust was rarely taken advantage 
of. This man was J. §. Flint, the head of 
Tall Mountain Penitentiary. 

The black man who stood beside him, and 
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who was receiving some instruc- 
tions from him, had the simple, 
trustful, childlike face which is 
so often found in the negro race. 
He seemed to have difficulty in 
keeping his broad mouth from 
relaxing into a smile ; and only 
the fact that he was talking 
with the Master of the Peni- 
tentiary kept down his exube- 
rant good-nature. No convict 
would take the liberty to smile 
while Jackson Flint talked to 
him, but this negro was a 
privileged character even if he 
wore the striped suit of an in- 
mate of the Penitentiary. He 
was Sunshine Johnson, in for 
life, a murderer, yet on his 
arm rested Jackson Fiint’s little 
curly-headed daughter, aged 
six, and her arms were round 
the negro’s black neck and her 
fair cheek was pressed close to 
his dusky face. The murderer was one of the 
convicts that Jackson Flint trusted. He had 
certainly an easy time of it; he waited on 
the table, took care of the children, and 
did any odd job about the house. The 
negro was called “Sunshine” by every one 
around the camp. Doubtless he had not 
been christened that name, but he had been 
called by it before he entered the Peniten- 
tiary, and by that name he was known on 
the books of the institution. If a visitor, 
attracted by his name, or his beaming counte- 
nance so full of good-nature and love of 
all humanity, asked the Superintendent who 
he was, Flint’s brows would knit together 
in a frown as he answered, shortly, “ A-lifer ;” 
if the visitor still pressed for information as 
to his crime, the frown grew deeper and the 
answer gruffer—A murderer.” Most people 
gave a gasp at this bit of information as they 
saw the negro playing with the pretty child of 
the Superintendent ; but Jackson Flint was 
nota man any one would care to ask personal 
questions of, and if the astonishing state of 
things caused a look of surprise to come over 
the visitor’s face, the look was seldom trans- 
lated into speech. Sometimes the inquisitive 
visitor sought information from Sunshine him- 
self. When asked about his crime Sunshine 
always looked embarrassed and generally cast 
an appealing glance at his questioner. He 
stood on one bare foot and slowly rubbed 
the ankle of it with the toe of his other foot, 
while a look of perplexity came over his 
countenance. 








“*On his arm rested Jackson Flint’s little curly-headed daughter.” 


* Foh de Lohd, boss, I dunno much about 
it, dat’s de truf. I ’spects I killed de man. 
He’s daed anyhow and somebody done it, and 
dey said it was me; yes, they proved dat at 
de Cohts. You see I was drunk at the time 
and I dunno anything at all about it. ‘Spects 
dat’s de reason dey didn’t hang me at the 
time. I’se very sorry I done it if I did do it.” 
And then Sunshine would make an excuse to 
run away and play with his little charge. 

The Penitentiary was little more than a 
camp composed of rough wooden buildings, 
and was situated on a spur of the mountain 
overlooking the great deep valley, from the 
bottom of which the turbulent little river 
sent up an unceasing roar. All around were 
the high peaks of the mountain range, closing 
the place in apparently without a break, 
although there was an unseen narrow rocky 
gorge through which the river escaped, and 
along whose banks the single line of railway 
track ran. The mountains all around were 
densely wooded and not a building was in 
sight anywhere except a large hotel at the 
bottom of the valley, which was a sort of 
summer resort, with broad verandahs. The 
eternal silence of its location was broken only 
by the brawling river that ran beside it and 
by the occasional trains which passed close to 
the hotel, as part of the big house was a sta- 
tion on the line. Passengers on the railway 
coming to this hotel, when they first caught 
sight of it, away down in the valley below 
them, generally made a motion to get their 
small bits of baggage gathered together pre- 
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“Fired over his little girl’s head six times.” 


paratory to leaving, but the conductor used 
to say to them good-naturedly, 

“We are not quite there yet ; I wouldn't 
make a move for a minute or two if I were 
you ; just watch that hotel.” 

Then, looking out of the car window into 
this incomparably grand valley, the passenger 
found himself taken round and round the 
circumference of the great gulf. Now the 
hotel was directly below him, again he was 
looking at it from across the valley ; round 
and round the train went, getting gradually 
lower and lower, and it was nearly an hour 
after the passengers’ first sight of the hotel 
that the train drew up under its very ve- 
randahs. 

The convict settlement on the spur of the 
mountain was invisible from the railway 
track, but the convicts were there because 
the railway was there. They were hired out 
to the railway company by the State Govern- 
ment, and as the train dashed by, sometimes 


i g 








the passengers were 
“shocked to see, standin; 
close in by the cliffs be- 
side the track, twenty or 
thirty black men in con- 
vict garments, some with 
ball and chain attached to 
their ankles. And then, 
\ as the train flashed on, 


di i! , white men with rifles on 
| their shoulders were seen 
Wiigiii})\||| | guarding the workers on 
the railway. Neverthe- 

less, if a man had the 
choice of his prison this 
particular convict camp 
would be likely to be the 
one chosen if he knew 
about it. It had a glorious 
situation, the air was pure 
and clear, so much so that 
the locality was one of 
the noted health resorts 
of America. A _ visitor 
was generally astonished 
when he examined the 
camp to find what little 
difficulty a convict would 
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Here and there were tall 
board erections on which 
a man was stationed with 
a rifle or a shot gun. 
There was no wall around 
the camp, its only pro- 
tection being a small 
picket fence, easily leaped 
over. But Nature guarded the prisoners. On 
almost every side the descent was steep, and 
even precipitous, but a convict would run no 
danger for life or limb in making the descent. 
But although a convict might easily have 
leaped the slender barrier, and might have 
dodged the shots from the men on the wooden 
towers, his escape was next thing to hope- 
less: he had to climb over the mountain to 
get away, and a telegraph station in the con- 
vict settlement quickly apprized all civilisa- 
tion outside this wilderness that such and 
such a man had escaped. The usual result of 
an attempt to escape was that a week or ten 
days after the leap over the barrier a gaunt, 
starved man came out of the wilderness and 
gave himself up at the first place where he 
could get something to eat. Often he failed 
in scaling the mountain, and returned after a 
few days to the camp itself. The very frailty 
of the fence around the camp showed the 
utter hopelessness of attempting to escape. 


have in escaping from it. 
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On the particular day in summer to which 
this account relates there had been a furious 
storm of rain in the mountains. The clouds 
seemed to have become entangled among the 
peaks, and they hung over the valley unable, 
like the prisoners, to escape, and poured 
their floods into it until the little river had 
become a wild and raving torrent, gleaming 
here and there in white among the ‘dark 
trees. Towards night the clouds succeeded 
in breaking away and floated over to the 
west, but the mutter of distant thunder 
showed that the storm was not yet over, 
while the heat seemed more oppressive than 
ever even after the terrible day’s rain. When 
darkness set in the watery silver sickle of the 
moon hung over the valley and filled it with a 
weird, dim, tremulous light. The roar of the 
torrent, increased by the stillness all around, 
came up from the bottom of the valley on 
the night air. 

The Master of the Penitentiary sat in a 
rocking-chair on the verandah of his wooden 
house, smoking his corncob pipe. What 
little coolness there was, was outside and not 
inside the house. Suddenly a burst of 
childish laughter broke on his ear, and look- 
ing to the left he saw his little girl lashing 
Sunshine Johnson as if he were a horse, 
while that good-natured individual trotted 
up and down with the child on his shoulders. 

‘*‘Sunshine,” cried the Master, ‘‘ what are 
you doing with Dorothy out so late as this ?” 

The negro came to an instant stop at the 
sound of the Master’s voice, and the child 
even hushed its laughter. Little Dorothy 
was much more afraid of her stern father 
than of the good-natured murderer. 

“Well, you see, massa, it’s like this,” said 
the negro, deferentially. ‘Little Dot had 
to be in de house all de day on account of de 
rain, sir, and it’s so warm inside dat her 
mother she thought we cud play a little be- 
fore she goes to bed, and den little Dot, 
sir, she thought she’d like to axe you, sir, if 
she might stay up and see de midnight ex- 
press.” 

“The midnight express, nonsense!” cried 
Flint. ‘Dorothy, you don’t want to stay 
up so late as that ?” : 

The little girl made no answer, but clung 
tighter with alarm around the negro’s neck 
and whispered into his ear. 

“She'd like very much to stay-up, sah; 
she hasn’t seen it for a long time. I don’t 
think it would do her any hawm, sah.” 

“Oh, she’s whispered that to you, has she?” 

The negro laughed alittle and then checked 
himself. ‘“ Well, massa, I don’t think it 





would do her any hawm, sah ; you see it’s so 
warm dat de little gall she couldn’t sleep at 
night anyway, and perhaps after she sees de 
train den she goes to sleep, sah.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Flint, “if her mother 
said it’s all right, it is all right.” 

And then he took to smoking again, and 
perhaps wondered why it was his little girl 
preferred to whisper her request in the negro’s 
ear rather than speak it out to him. But a 
man who has charge of a hundred desperate 
convicts is apt to lose that softness of de- 
meanour which commends itself to children. 
The midnight express, he knew, was a great 
sight to see on a dark night. The train ap- 
peared with its long row of lights from out a 
tunnel, and passing by the convict settlement, 
disappeared among the trees and through 
another tunnel. It came in sight again on 
the other side of the valley, its long line of 
lights appearing to crawl slowly around the 
mountain, while the roar of the train mingled 
with the roar of the torrent below. Thus it 
appeared and disappeared at different inter- 
vals and at different levels, sometimes going 
in one direction and sometimes in another, 
but always getting farther and farther down, 
like an enchanted train that had become en- 
tangled in the mountain slopes. It was 





“Then you saved the express.” 
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alternately a row of lights and a roar, then 
darkness and silence, until it stopped at the 
station at the bottom of the valley and with 
a final shriek of the whistle, that echoed long 
after the train was gone, disappeared through 
the notch into the more open country beyond 
on its way to the Atlantic seaboard, which it 
would reach the next morning. 

It was nearly the time for the train when 
Jackson Flint was startled by a cry from his 
child. What he saw the next moment sim- 
ply paralysed him for the time. Sunshine 
Johnson had picked up a lantern which stood 
on the platform in front of his quarters, and 
shouting to Dorothy, “ Run in de house, 
honey, rwn in de house,” leaped the fence and 
made off into the woods. The little girl 
clung to the palings of the fence and cried 
for her comrade. The clear voice of Jack- 
son Flint startled every one in the camp. 

** Come back, you black scoundrel ; where 
are you going ?” 

A wave of the lantern was the only reply. 

Then Flint quickly put his hand to his hip 
and drew his seven-shooter. The sharp crack 
of the revolver clove the midnight air. 

‘*Run in de house, honey, run in de house,” 
repeated the negro at the top of his voice, 
and then the master noticed that his little 
crying, curly-headed girl stood in a line be- 
tween him and:the escaping convict. 

As a general thing Flint was an unerring 
shot, but now his hand trembled as he fired 
over his little girl’s head six times, and then 
threw the empty revolver on the ground. 
Every time he fired the rapidly disappearing 
negro swung the lantern over his head. 

Flint shouted to the sleeping guards on 
the towers. “Why don’t you fire? Fire at 
him with the shot-gun.” Flint clinched his 
teeth and awaited the result. His command 
had been practically a sentence of death, and 
he knew it. The rifle sends one pellet of 
death, the shot-gun sends a dozen leaden 
messengers, each shrieking for a life. 

Three men on the towers fired almost simul- 
taneously from the shot-guns, whose scatter- 
ing fire raked and tore through the bushes. 
Again the negro swung the lantern over his 
head, but this time there was a shriek of pain 
from him, although he never stopped in his 
headlong career, and the next instant was out 
of sight and hearing. 

All the convicts had long ago been locked 
up in their quarters, and most of the officials 
had turned in, but now pale-faced men came 
hurrying up to the master. The Assistant 
Superintendent hurried forward, partially 
dressed, and said to his chief— 





“ Anything wrong, sir ?” 

* Yes.” 

* Any one escaped ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Who is it, sir?” 

* Johnson.” 

“Not Sunshine?” said the Assistant in 
amazement. 

Flint turned on him savagely. “I said 
Johnson, what other Johnson is there here ?” 
and he glared with clenched fists at his sub- 
ordinate. 

The other did not answer for a moment; 
then he said: “Shall I turn out the guard 
and search for him, sir?” 

** No, go to bed.” 

Little Dorothy, silent and frightened at 
the firing, clung gasping to the paling Her 
mother came out and ran towards her, bend- 
ing over her and trying to calm her fright, 
satisfying herself that the child was not hurt. 
With the little girl in her arms she ap- 
proached her husband. 

“Who was it?” she said in tremulous 
tones. 

“Take that child in,” thundered the Mas- 
ter of the Penitentiary. ‘ What is she doing 
out at this hour? And get inside your- 
self.” 

Mrs. Flint turned without a word, for she 
knew her husband in this mood had better 
be left alone. He strode up and down the 
platform of the verandah muttering to him- 
self. “ He is sure to be caught and then—” 
Flint ground his teeth; and there was no 
question but it would go hard with the trusted 
convict when he was caught. 

The bitterness of it all was that the whole 
camp—convicts and guards—knew how he 
had trusted Sunshine Johnson, and then he 
had fired at him, and missed him. 

After an hour’s walking back and forth 
Flint sat down again in his chair and covered 
his face with his hands, thinking over the 
startling events of the night. Suddenly a 
very soft and low voice made him spring from 
the chair to his feet. 

“Massa Flint,” said the voice. Sunshine 
with the lantern in his hand stood before him 
in a very dejected and crestfallen manner, his 
clothes torn by the bushes and brambles 
through which he had run. 

“You scoundrel!” cried Flint, “ what did 
you do that for ?” 

“Well, you see, Massa,” said the negro 
apologetically, “ you didn’t hear it, did you, 
sah ¢” 

“‘ Hear what,” 

“Hear de land slide. I heard it rattle 
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down on de track, and I knew I had to jump 

if I was to save dat express—I saved it 

though. I’speck de rain loosened de bank 

in de new cut, der’s a regular mountain of 
avel down on de track, sah.” 

The hard eyes of the master filled with 
tears, and he placed both hands on the negro’s 
shoulders, who, like a culprit, gazed on.the 
ground. Flint struggled with his agitation 
for a moment, but seemed unable to say just 
what he wanted to say. Finally he spoke 
commonplacely enough. “Then you saved 
the express, did you, Sunshine ?” The negro 
looked up. The master had always called 
him Johnson. “Yes, massa, and de kenduc- 
tor he’s a-comin’.. We need a shovelling 

ang out dar at onct.” 

“ All right, Sunshine,” said Flint. “You 
go and tell the Sub. to come here at once, and 
tell him to rout out a gang to clear away the 
dirt. Say, what’s the matter with your arm?” 

Sunshine’s left arm hung limp by his side, 
and now that the lantern flashed upon it Flint 
saw blood trickling down his hand. Sunshine 
looked sheepish and guilty, and scratched his 
ankle with his bare toe. 

“Well, you see, sah, I got hit a little on 
dat arm when dey fired de shot-guns. Don’t 
expect dey fired at me, you see, sah ; guess 
dey wouldn’t ah hit me if dey had, dey sort 
o’ fired promiscuous like,” he added, as if it 
were necessary to make an excuse for the 
men whohad shot him. ‘“ Can’t expect very 
good shooting, you know, for thirteen dollars 
a month, kin you ?” 

“Go in the house,” said Flint ; “I will rout 
out the gang myself and I'll send the doctor 
to you at once.” 

At this moment the conductor, with a lan- 
tern hanging from his elbow, and a breaks- 
man, clambered up from the track into the 


convict camp. The conductor was a jovial 
fellow who knew Flint. 

“ Hullo,” he said, “ what’sthis you’ve been 
doing tous? Been trying to smash up the 
night express? Say, the whole side of a 
mountain seems to have come down over the 
track.” 

“ Well,” said Flint, gruffly, “ you may be 
mighty glad you didn’t get your train 
smashed up in it. You would have if it hadn’t 
been for one of my niggers.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said the other, who 
didn’t know, however, the risk the negro had 
run in order to save the train. “But, say, 
how soon can we get this cleared away ? 
We've got the Governor of North Carolina 
on board, and he’s as mad as the mischief at 
the delay. If we had the Governor of South 
Carolina too it wouldn’t be so bad because 
they could ask each other the celebrated 
question, but you see he’s travelling alone in 
his private car.” 

Flint was a serious man and did not un- 
derstand the bibulous joke connected with 
the names of the Governors of North and 
South Carolina, but he pricked up his ears at 
the mention of that official. 

“Oh, he’s on board, is he? Well, I’m glad 
of it. I want him to pardon a lifer.” 

“ Well,” said the conductor, scratching his 
head, “I wouldn’t ask him just now if I were 
you, because he’s not in the best of humour.” 

“T don’t think he'll ever be in better 
humour to do what I want him to than now, 
because if it hadn’t been for my lifer his pri- 
vate car might be lying down at the bottom 
of the ravine with him smashed up in it.” 

“Oh, that’s how the matter stands,” said 
the conductor ; “well, I guess the Governor 
“ill do it.” 

And the Governor did it. 
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ces thirty-four years ago Palestine was 
visited by “travellers” rather than 
“tourists.” To go to Syria in those days 
formed generally part of a long sojourn 
abroad ; it was a question of some considera- 
tion, of no little patience, and, in several 
districts, it was spiced with a certain 
amount of danger. Cook and Gaze were 
then as unknown as wheeled conveyances 
and carriage roads, for even the highway 
over the Lebanon to Damascus was unmade. 
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People did not rush through the sacred places 
as they now do, and as there were no agents 
here, there, and everywhere to whom you 
could apply for dragomen, mules, and horses, 
and as “hotel coupons” were not then in- 
vented, one came more in contact with the 
people, for each one had to do his own bar- 
gaining. The romance of the journey was 
te gavcaameen greater, and the fact that you 

ad accomplished it was the more remarkable 
as it was then rarer. The ignorance which 
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prevailed at home respecting Judea was often 
ludicrous. We have known educated people 
who expected the discovery of a land as rich 
and beautiful as the words “flowing with 
milk and honey” seemed to indicate, and 
who were bitterly disappointed when told of 
the stony wastes and the desolation. I re- 
member the shock of surprise it gave to an 
old family servant—a decent Highland 
woman—when, as I was packing my port- 
manteau, she was told I was going to 
Jerusalem. “Dear me! I thocht Jerusalem 
was in Heaven,” she replied, astonished that 
luggage was required for such a journey. All 
that is changed, but, perhaps, not wholly for 
the better ; for if the Holy Land has been made 
familiar ground to thousands instead of tens, 
yet who would not prefer seeing it under the 
former conditions? Neither Baedeker nor 
Murray was then in existence, the primitive 
habits of the people were unaffected by 
almost hourly contact with “ excursion par- 
ties,” and as each traveller had perforce to 
study for himself the wadys and by-paths, 
and the claims of the various sites which 
were supposed to represent historic scenes, 
the educative character of the journey was 
greater. The Palestine Exploration Society 
has settled all such questions as far as they 
may be settled, and the guide-books tell you 
in the fewest possible words all that can be 
said about them. This makes the task easier, 
but less interesting. Yet travelling in Pales- 
tine now, even under the changed conditions 
which have so far vulgarized it—in the best 
sense of the term—is infinitely better than 
what it is likely to become in a decade or 
two. For do we not hear of a railway being 
formed from Jaffa to Jerusalem? When 
this has been accomplished, what is to pre- 
vent extensions from Dan to Beersheba ? 
Who can tolerate the idea of hearing Lydda, 
or Emmaus, or Arimathea shouted out by a 
railway porter ? Imagine the secularization of 
going to Mount Zion in a first-class carriage ; 
or, as the “system” extends itself, think of 
finding five minutes allowed at Bethany on 
the line ” to Jericho, or an express train to 
Damascus with a halt for luncheon at Naza- 
reth or Tiberias! And yet it is quite pos- 
sible, and even probable, that what sounds 
almost like profanation will be realised in the 
experience of many now living. 

We are therefore thankful that we saw 
that land under very different circumstances, 
and that we can recall the time when we 
approached it by the most impressive of all 
routes, moving slowly from camp to camp 
out of the Great Desert, borne by the stately 





camel, the animal which of all others seems 
most appropriate when wandering among the 
solemn fastnesses of Sinai. We were the 
last party which for many a year afterwards 
had been able to effect an entrance into Petra, 
and—after escaping at no small risk from the 
gang of bandits who held Mount Seir—we 
passed from the waste Arabah on to the 
green uplands of Southern Judea. There is a 
delicious sense of gradual change in such an 
approach. Almost imperceptibly the desert 
fades; almost imperceptibly the pastures 
grow in richness. From scenes where there 
is for days not a trace of human life, no more 
than if no one had come there “since the 
making of the world,” you light upon wells 
whose marble stone-work is worn deep with 
ropes ; you meet ruined towers, and “tells” 
which mark the sites of places whose names 
are familiar. The increase of interest is like 
that experienced on drawing near some new 
coast after a long voyage, when every hour 
brings some fresh feature into view. And 
so we moved on till we reached Hebron, 
when we parted with our Bedouin and our 
“ ships of the desert,” and felt a strange sur- 
prise when the wonted stillness of our night 
was disturbed by the voices of men, women 
and children, which sounded as if there were 
multitudes instead of a score or two around 
us. And so we went on, every hour bring- 
ing some arresting scene to be studied and 
enjoyed, until in the darkening twilight of 
an evening at the beginning of Holy Week 
we passed through the Jaffa Gate, and, 
encamping in a garden on Mount Zion, we 
we were able to say, with a kind of realisa- 
tion that must be difficult for a member of a 
“personally conducted party,” “Our feet 
stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem.” 

It is not my purpose to describe that visit 
to Jerusalem, profoundly interesting though 
it was. I wish merely to tell of one night 
spent on the Mount of Olives, and the im- 
pressions I experienced. 

It had been a long-cherished desire to pass 
a night there under the open sky, where 
Christ had so often retired for prayer. My 
friend and brother Scotchman, James C. M. 
Graham—well known at that time in Jeru- 
salem—was the possessor of a small flat- 
roofed cottage on the side of Olivet, com- 
manding a glorious view over the city, with 
the Mosque of Omar, and the great square 
which had once been the court of the Temple, 
lying beneath the eye. He was then away, 
but had left directions that I should get the 
key of his house should I require it. Various 
preliminaries had at that time to be gone 
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through before permission was obtained for 
an exit by the city gates after dark: but 
having obtained a permit through the Eng- 
lish Consul, Mr. Finn, I made the few other 
preparations necessary, chiefly consisting in 
securing the service of a boy to carry a 
lantern. It had been a showery day, and 
dark clouds were hurrying across the sky. 
. The city was crowded with pilgrims—Greek, 
Coptic, Armenian, Romanist—who had, as 
usual, come from all parts of the East for 
the rites about to be celebrated in their 
several chapels in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The dimly-lit streets were noisy 
with various tongues and dialects, whose 
accents were not mollified by the difficulty 
of finding shelter for so many strangers, as 
well as their horses and donkeys. When, 
accompanied by the Arab boy, I reached the 
Jaffa Gate, and presented the permit to the 
officer of the guard—who seemed to differ 
little from the robber-looking soldiers who, 
armed with long flint-locks and curved swords, 
lay stretched or squatted, Turkish fashion, on 
the benches that were on either side of the 
great arch behind the closed gate—there 
was no hurry to let me out, and while wait- 
ing I had an opportunity of witnessing the 
indifference of the officials, and also of re- 


ceiving an uncomfortable sense of the risk 


which might possibly await me outside. For 
there came loud knocking at the gate, accom- 
panied by the screams of a woman, who in 
wild accents was imploring admission, and 
telling of how she had been attacked by some 
robbers. All this my dragoman, who had 
come to see me safely out, interpreted for 
my benefit. At last a couple of soldiers 
moved off their roost, and unlocking the 
heavy bars, they swung slowly open enough 
of the great door to admit the woman, who 
rushed in to light and safety, and to allow 
me and my boy to pass into the outer dark- 
ness. The contrast which was suddenly 
presented was extraordinary. The noise of 
the city at once ceased as the gates were 
barred, and we were in the silence and dark- 
ness of night. As yet neither moon nor stars 
were visible, and the lantern became a neces- 
sity, for we had a considerable walk before 
us on a rough way, as we followed the wall 
round by the north of the city, past the 
Damascus Gate, and so on to that of St. 
Stephen on the east. We went slowly, as I 
wished to mark the effect of seeing the out- 
line of the city and the nearer country by 
night. It was curious to listen to the hum 
of the crowd shut in within the high wall, 
while we were by the same wall absolutely 





cut off from men. So must it have been 
when Christ and His disciples left the city 
on the evening of the betrayal. So must 
they, with the closing of the gate, have 
passed from the noise of crowds into sudden 
silence—from the flash of lights into dark- 
ness—from the busy streets into solitude. 

Gradually the sky cleared, the stars shone 
out, and soon the moon arose ; and when we 
reached the Gate of St. Stephen we followed 
the steep road which led down to the Kedron, 
and then turned up the brook to the place 
which had commended itself to me as to 
many others as the probable position of the 
Garden of Gethsemane. One cannot imagine 
the traditionary garden to have been the 
place chosen by Jesus for retirement, for it 
is too exposed in position, and too near the 
public road; and certainly few can wish to 
associate that tricked out modern garden, 
with its new wall, as the scene of the agony. 
But not many yards up the Kedron there is 
a hollow filled with very ancient olives, 
which at all events suits every requirement. 
It is away from the roads, which in all 
probability followed the same course as they 
do now, and it is just such a spot as might 
have been selected for secret prayer. Leav- 
ing the boy near the road, I went alone 
among the olives; and inexpressibly solemn 
was it to be there in the perfect stillness, 
and to let the full impression of the scene 
fall upon the heart. The night wind scarcely 
moved the tracery of the silvery leaves, and 
the moon, shining forth, cast the shadows of 
the split and twisted trunks upon the grass. 
It was not difficult to imagine the time when, 
leaving His disciples somewhere there on the 
fringe of the grove, He had gone by Himself 
and knelt; until, the cloud settling deeper 
and deeper on His spirit, “‘ being in an agony 
He prayed the more earnestly,” and lay “on 
His face” on the bare ground, as “ He offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong cry- 
ing and tears.” As one gazed at that moon- 
lit plat, barred with deep shadows, how 
vividly it was all realised, and the going and 
coming of the lonely form when He went 
“about a stone’s cast” to where the three 
disciples lay asleep: and at last the final 
scene, when the band of men wound down 
the steep declivity from the city, the lan- 
terns and torches and gleam of weapons 
swaying and flashing as they came, and He, 
strengthened with the great peace of perfect 
consecration, met them with the calm ques- 
tion, ““Whom seek ye?” One had often 
read of it all, but at that hour, and in that 
place it was realised. 
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And so, led by the Arab iad, I climbed 
the Mount of Olives, partly by the way up 
which David had gone with loud weeping 
when he fied from Absolom, and partly along 
terraces and over walls, till we reached the 
cottage of my friend. Unlocking the door, 
I directed my guide to enter, and to stay for 
me while I went out alone. I continued nearly 
the whole of the night watching and gained 
what, I hope, may be undying impressions. 
The moon was sailing past fleecy clouds, and 
in‘the open spaces of the sky the stars shone 
down as they had done onChrist—as they had 
shone on the resurrection, on all the horrors 
of the great siege, and on all the recurring 
struggles of the Crusades. These “eternal 
eyes” had “slumbered not, nor slept” since 
then. It was marvellous to gaze up at that 
sky and then to watch the city, as one by 
one the lights went out, and the hum of life 
ceased, and all became absolutely silent, and 
the white walls and roofs and minarets were 
spiritualized into dreamlike beauty, softened 
and etherealized in the pale moonlight. There 
could be no holier spot on earth, no holier 
hour for meditation or for prayer. For it must 
have been at least near that very spot, and 
under the same aspect of nature, that Christ 
had often kneeled, often passed the night in 
prayer. But what intercessions, what com- 
munings were His! One thing struck me 
forcibly. He was able from Olivet to look 
down on all the scenes of His coming 
suffering and death. There in the moon- 
light He beheld the strong tower of Antonia 
by the Temple court, and the Judgment 
Hall; there the castle of Herod ; there the 
“Place of a Skull” rising to the north ; there 
the garden where was the new sepulchre— 
all were visible, and to His eye each had its 
own awful suggestiveness during those quiet 
hours. So too had He beheld the city pass 
from the tangled movement of the lights 
in the streets and houses and the courts of 
the Temple, till Jerusalem lay still—as the 
picture of a city—under the stars. 

The night did not seem long, for it was full 
of many thoughts, and after an hour’s rest in 
the house I went out again when the whiter 
light that presaged the dawn became visible. 
The awaking of the city and of the whole 
land was swifter far than in our latitude. It 
was with something like suddenness that 
the Eastern sky paled and gradually flushed 
full of light. From the long range of Moab 
morning spread until the sun arose in his 
strength, first touching the heights of Beth 
Haccerem and the loftier hills, and then 
flooding down in glory, struck across the 





dark valleys below and smote lower and 
lower on minaret and wall till all the city 
was aglow. 

It was coming from a night spent on the 
Mount of Olives, and probably with the 
splendour of the just risen sun flashing on 
the white marbles and gilded cedar work of 
the new Temple of Herod, that Christ, as He 
stood within the court, said, “I am the light 
of the world, he that followeth Me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” (John vii. 53 ; viii. 1, 2, 12.) 

After watching the effect of morning on the 
city, I locked the door of the sweet little shel- 
ter, sent my boy guide back to the city, and set 
forth to enjoy in solitude, and at leisure, a 
stroll on Olivet. I first went to the point on 
the road from Bethany where, there can be 
no doubt, we are on the very spot on which 
Jesus burst into tears, for—as exquisitely de- 
scribed by Dean Stanley—it is the place 
where the great panorama must have burst 
suddenly and in its fulness upon His gaze as 
He rode towards the city. 1 then wandered 
on to Bethany, and up the valley full of 
gardens which leads from it to the summit of 
Olivet, and so on to the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, The view was magnificent, as every 
one who has stood there can recall, but 
coming to me after the night I had passed 
it acquired a fresh significance. I felt as if 
I had been away from the Jerusalem and the 
people of to-day, and, indulging fancy, could 
live for that hour at least in the great 
past, when these hills bore aloft their thickly 
scattered villages and towns half hidden 
among groves of fig and olive and vine, a 
landscape rich as southern Italy ; and when 
the land was full of its own children, and when 
Christ was walking over these roads, and 
men and women, whose names are the con- 
secrated possession of millions in every clime, 
were just as those peasants who were pass- 
ing to their daily toil. What was it that 
invested such instruments as these with their 
irresistible power? I could imagine only 
one answer—and it is that which the Chris- 
tian Church of every age and throughout 
the whole world has accepted. It was their 
belief in One who was not as we are, but 
Divine: it was their baptism with a Spirit 
which was not as a gift of genius, but the 
gift of Him who, having risen from the dead, 
had shed forth the Holy Ghost upon those 
gathered in the upper room—somewhere 
there in that same city of Jerusalem. There 
are those who experience a shock when first 
brought into contact with the actual scenery 
of the Holy Land. The humanity of Christ 
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is too much in evidence there to admit of | of the universal Church, and the more vital 


their associating it with the super-sensuous | became the assertion of St. John— 


beliefs they have been accustomed to receive. 
I know what that shock means ; but the more 


I lived in Palestine the more real and the | 


more awfully true became the familiar creed 


| beca , “Every 
spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God,” for it is on the 
mystery and glory of the Divine Humanity 
| that Christian redemption rests, 
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By tHe Avurnor or ‘‘ Srronsvy.”’ 


_ out-of-the-way and in- 
accessible spots in the 
Highland deer forests the 
sportsman comes from time to 
time on relics of former days 
that strike him as strange, 
as the remnants of ancient 
civilisation appear to the tra- 
veller who suddenly meets 
with them in the barren desert. 
By the side of a little burn 
‘at the bottom of a wild ra- 
vine, ‘where there is no culti- 
vation, he finds the broken- 
down turf walls of a hut; or 
as he rests at the foot of a 
precipitous rock he sees the 
carefully disguised entrance 
to a cave, around which are 
strewn such things as broken 
tubs, fragments of casks, or 
the rusty remains of an iron 
pot. The gillie who accom- 
panies him will tell him with 
evident relish what these 
things mean. He goes back 
to the days when a choice 
company met together here for 
purposes of illicit distillation, 
and where there was revelry and jollification. 
He will relate by the yard stories of how the 
“augers” were outwitted, and he is sure to 
draw a parallel between the product of the 
“wee still” and the modern Glenlivet and 
Tallisker, not much in favour of the latter. 
“Ay,” said one to the writer, as we sat to- 
gether at lunch on a hot summer day, “ the 
man we had on the Sabbath down in the 
glen was saying that ‘wonderful things had 
been done on mountain-tops,’ and it’s wonder- 
ful things that’s been done up here, though 
you wouldn’t think it. We canna get a gill 
now without putting down the siller; but I 
mind when we could get as much as we 
wanted for the asking, and good stuff, too.” 





Waterfall in Strathcarron, Ross-shire—A Haunt of Smugglers. 


It was a pathetic sigh for a paradise from . 
which the Celt has been evicted very much 
to his own advantage—the paradise of un- 
limited drinks and nothing to pay. With 
him it has always been an article of faith, 
that there is nothing wrong in taking a stick 
from the wood or a fish from the stream, to 
which he would add the making of a little 
whiskey when he has any barley to spare 
for the purpose. Many of the well-known 
“men” of the north have thought that there 
was nothing reprehensible in the practice, 
and ministers in the good old times have had 
their manses supplied with “ mountain dew” 
for which no duty has ever been paid, and 
been known to prefer it very much to the 
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A “Nip” from the Slige-chreachuinn (Clam-shell). 


legitimate product. The moral sense of the 
Celt has always regarded what is called smug- 
gling as an offence of a very venial kind, if 
it be an offence at all. 

“Whiskey, drink divine,” as Burns calls 
it, has not been long, as things go, the vin 
du pays of Scotland. Perhaps the earliest 
notice of its use is in the household accounts 
of King James IV., where we are told a tailor 
from Dundee on two occasions brought 
“ aqua vite ” to his Majesty, and where there 
is note of a delivery to Friar James Cor of 
eight bolls of malt to make the same spirit. 
The gentry drank wine and the common 
people ale. Until well on to the close of last 
century whiskey was. made only to a very 
limited extent. Since then its use has be- 
come, as every one knows, common enough. 
In the beginning of the present century illicit 
distillation became very general in conse- 
quence of an Act of Parliament which pro- 
hibited whiskey being made from stills holding 
less than five hundred gallons. A great staff 
of excisemen were employed to put down 
smuggling, and in 1823 there were fourteen 
hundred prosecutions for this offence. The 
work, however, went “ bonnily on,” notwith- 
standing all efforts to puta stop to it. In every 





little clachan there were several 
stills constantly going, and de- 
vices more creditable to the inge- 
nuity of the Celt than to his obedi- 
ence to the civil powers were fol- 
lowed to evade the law. Then 
there came a pause in this pe- 
culiar industry. The spirit duties 
were lowered. Stills of smaller 
capacity were permitted which 
took up the produce of a dis- 
trict ; and proprietors, feeling 
the demoralising effects of the 
traffic, resolutely set themselves 
to put it down. 

In 1884 the detections had 
fallen in Scotland from fourteen 
hundred to twenty-two, and it 
seemed as if smuggling was to 
take its place among other 
cherished Celtic traditions. This 
expectation has not been realised; 
within the last few years there 
has been a great revival of the 
old practice. The “ewie wi’ the 
crooked horn” is at work in 
many a northern glen; and Donald 
and Sandy have begun to pursue 
to a large extent the dubious com- 
merce of their ancestors. The 
resuscitation of Highland smug- 
gling, of which there can be no doubt, is 
due to various causes. The staff of excise- 
men was largely reduced in Scotland. Bar- 
ley of late years has been cheap. Owing 
to the crofter agitation, there has been a 
breach in the friendly relations between 
proprietor and people, and the moral in- 
fluence of the former in this, as in other 
matters, has greatly decreased. But perhaps 
the chief reason is that malt, which formerly 
was allowed to be manufactured by no one 
without a license, is permitted to be freely 
made. The smuggler can either make it or 
buy it openly, and he is now only liable to 
be pounced upon by the exciseman while he 
is engaged in turning the malt into whiskey. 
The risk of detection is thus greatly mini- 
mised. 

Few weeks pass without a notice in the 
newspapers of the discovery of some smug- 
gling haunt and the seizure of a still. The 
localities most favoured seem to be on the 
west coast of Ross-shire or in the mountainous 
district of Coigach and Sutherlandshire. 
On one occasion the excise organized a raid 
against an establishment said to have been 
at work for many months interruptedly on 
the seashore of Melvaig, on the Gairloch 
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estate. On reaching the suspected place, 
the preventive men found a partially demo- 
lished hut, in which illicit distillation had 
been discontinued only a few hours previ- 
ously, the fireplace and coolers being still hot. 
The place was inaccessible by land, situated 
at the base of a cliff two hundred feet in 
height, near the mouth of a burn at the head 
of a small creek. The smugglers left behind 
them a quantity of fresh draft, a mash-tun 
of large capacity, a worm-tub, and a tin flask 
of eleven gallons’ content. Water was con- 
veyed to the place by means of stout pieces 
of bamboo sawn down the middle lengthwise, 
joined end to end from the burn to the hut. 
The natives seem to have been largely inte- 
rested in the speculation, for they assembled 
on the top of the cliff and pelted the excise- 
men with stones. 

Lately, near Bonar Bridge, the “ free- 
traders” defied the officers and compelled 
them to retire. On their return with addi- 
tional men, they came upon a characteristic 
haunt. It was situated in the wild gorge of 
Altdomhain, a wild stream which for half a 
mile plunges, in a series of cascades, through 
arocky chasm of great depth. Some of the 
officers ventured down the rocks, and when 





within twenty feet of the bottom they dis- 
covered a most artfully-constructed bothy. 
At first it appeared a cave, but on entering 
it was seen to have been scooped out of the 
rock and roofed with strong planks, over 
which shingle and rocks had been thrown in 
a haphazard way, as if the whole were a 
mass of débris from the rocks above. The 
water-channel that supplied the bothy was 
covered with boulders, and except that the 
walls were blackened with smoke there was 
nothing to indicate that such a place existed. 
In the bothy were found a mash-tun of two 
hundred and fifty gallons, several other im- 
plements, and the “black pot” made of 
copper. The smugglers entered their cave 
by means of a rope ladder suspended from 
the top, and which was discovered in the 
cleft of a rock. Still later an expedition was 
made on a large scale to the west coast of 
Ross-shire, in a revenue cutter. In every 
likely place there were found traces of this 
industry having been vigorously prosecuted. 
Bothies were destroyed which had been but 
lately at work. The people had been warned 
of the coming of the enemy, and had care- 
fully removed all their utensils. All the 
excise could find were some sacks of malt, 





The Still at work.—A quiet cup of tea. 
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and two of barley found steeping in a burn | 
near an inaccessible bothy, which could only | had to be done. 


was going on, yousee. But, howsomever, it 
going on, ’ 
The malt was placed on 


be reached by men being lowered by ropes. | cross sticks covered with straw, and it was 


Bonfires were lit as the preventive men sailed 
away after their fruitless quest. These in- 
stances, taken from the daily newspaper, are 
illustrations of the zeal with which smuggling 
is at present prosecuted. 

The process of making whiskey by the 
“wee still” isa very simple one, and requires 
no great chemical knowledge. An old hand 
at the business, with whom we once fore- 
gathered, described to us the primitive 
method with as much fervour as a scientist 
could describe an important experiment in 
his laboratory. “You see,” he said, as he 
tapped his snuff-mull, “ the way to make the 
good speerit is not an easy way at all, but I 
will make it plain to you, so you can prac- 
tise it without deefficulty. First the barley is 
put into bags and in a running water to soak 
it. Then itis put ina room underground 
covered over with wood and divots. You 
could walk over the place without know- 
ing what was there, it was just like what the 

ord says of treasure hid in a field. Ay, 
many a time I thought on that, people mov- 
ing all about it and over it and never know- 
ing it was there! Then it was taken to the 
kiln. This was a business of great deefficulty, 
for the smoke would let people know what 





On the look-out 





dried by a fire of peats in a hole below. It’s 
the peat you know that gave it the fine taste. 
Ach! not like what they call a ‘blend.’ Them 
and their blends! But as the minister says 
—to proceed. When the malt was dry it 
was bruised or ground in the mill, and after 
that it was carried on the back of a horse or 
man to the bothy, and he would be a clever 
fellow that would find it there. Then they 
put the ground malt in casks with water 
to what you call ferment, and a boy or lassie 
was left to stir it with a stick of willow 
or the birch. Then they placed the stuff 
which was in the casks in the still. The still 
was made of copper just so large as could be 
carried on the back of one man. If there 
was no money to buy a copper we used to get 
one of tin, though it is not so goot. The 
crooked pipe or worm that was screwed into 
the still must have water always running 
over it to keep it cool, and so the bothy was 
always beside a stream. The whiskey came 
pouring out of the worm into a tub below. 
Ay, it was a grand spout! The same thing 
was done a second time, with not so much 
heat, and a small piece of soap was put in to 
make the whiskey clear. Then the work was 
done, and what we had then to do was to 
drink it and to sell it. Where 
will you get the like of it to- 
day ?” 

This description, taken down 
from the lips of an “old hand,” 
we believe accurately describes 
the process of making smuggled 
whiskey ; but it must be con- 
fessed that the product does 


commendation, loud and long, 
which he bestowed upon it. It 
is full of acids and oils that 
have not been eliminated, and 
all the ingredients are present 
which contribute naturally to 
the production of a “big head- 
ache ”—but it has always been 
and is still highly favoured by 
the Highlander. He has no 
appreciation of judicious blend- 
ing. He likes something that 
can grip the throat, and which 
feels as it goes down “like a 
torchlight procession !” 

A certain flavour of romance 
and sentiment has always 
been connected with High 


not by any means merit the 
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land smuggling. Any one conversant with 
the people must have listened to marvellous 
stories of how the “gaugers” were outwitted, 
and the breakers of the law came off 
triumphant. ‘Thelatter are always regarded 
as heroes, the -are spoken of con- 
temptuously as “{Sassenachs” made to be 
cheated. Theiexploi 
the still take a place 
fire in the long winter. evenings with those 

of the giants of\:fairydore, the. heroes of 

Ossian, and the followers of Prince Charlie... 
Some of these stories come in upon us as we- 
write, picked up in the wild district of Bad- 

enoch, under the shadow of the Cairngorms. 

They were vouched for by my courteous in- 

formant, and may be taken as samples of 

a vast repository of the same kind. 

A certain John Campbell of Rannoch was 
employed in Edinburgh as a detective. His 
wife died, and he took her remains to the 
churchyard of his native district. He brought 
the hearse that conveyed them back to Edin- 
burgh full of smuggled whiskey and said he 
had “ left the body in Rannoch but took the 
speerit back with him!” A Fortingal man 
went to Perth with a cartload of whiskey. 
The innkeeper to whom it was consigned 
refused to pay him his price. Being a 






The Smugglers’ Cave. 





stranger in town he requested the publican 





to direct him to some one who would be 
likely to give him what he asked. He was 
furnished with the number in a certain 
street. On knocking at the door a gentle- 
man came out whom he asked if he wished 
any smuggled whiskey. He replied by 
desiring to know who had sent him there, 
as he was the exciseman. The man told 
him frankly. ‘“ Return,” said the gauger, 
“and sell him your whiskey for whatever he 
will give, and leave town immediately.” A 
few hours after the officer went to the inn, 
seized the whiskey, and got the innkeeper 
severely fined. On one occasion the excise 
came upon a man in @ bothy in Strathdearn. 
They seized the only..cask full at the time, 
and spent the night in*a neighbouring inn, 
making jolly in an upper room with their 
friends, one of them sitting on the cask to 
make sure of its safety. Some of the friends 
of the smuggler were of the party and took 
note of the exact position of the cask. They 
got an auger, bored a hole through the 
plank ceiling into the cask, drained every 
drop of it into a tub, and returned the stuff 
to the smuggler. Donald McPherson, Bade- 
noch, on one occasion started for Perth with 
a companion, leading two ponies carrying 
four casks of whiskey. Near Dunkeld they 
met three excisemen. Donald, who was a 
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pewerful man, refused to deliver up his | 


goods, and wielded with considerable effect 
a huge cudgel. One of his enemies he 
knocked down. The thumb of one of the 
others he got between his teeth, while he 
defended himself from the remaining officer. 
His companion, who had fled, took courage 
and returned, crying, “ Well done, Donald!” 
Donald replied, “I'll Donald you when I 
get through with these men.” He was as 
good as his word, for he gave him a sound 
drubbing. He afterwards got safe to Perth 
and sold all his stuff. 

The same Donald on another occasion, 
though aware that some friends of his of the 
name of Kennedy had been deprived on 
their way to Inverness by the excise of a 
considerable quantity of whiskey, did not 
lack courage to start from Kingussie to the 
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and on his return handed the price to his 
neighbours the Kennedys. Some sixty years 
ago the postmaster of Kingussie, returning 
from Aberlour, arrived at Dalnashaugh inn 
on a stormy evening, and was promised 
lodgings for the night for himself and his 
pony. He was well attended to until a 








Highland capital with four casks. He met 
the excise and became on good terms with 
them, as they were old acquaintances who 
had caught him frequently. They were at 
the time on their way to a bothy in Strath- 
dearn and could not easily take charge of 
Donald’s stuff. The head man of the party 
told him that if he went to Inverness and 
placed the casks in his cellar he would not re- 
port him. Donald consented, and the gauger 
gave him the key. On arriving at Inverness 
he sold his whiskey to advantage. He then 
went to the gauger’s house and told his wife 
that he had been sent by her husband for the 
casks of whiskey in his cellar. She would not 
believe him till he showed her the key and 
said that if it did not fit the lock he would 
say nomore. It did fit. The whiskey was 
delivered to him; he sold it in Inverness, 


After a heavy night’s work. 


party of half-a-dozen excisemen arrived 
on their way to make a raid on certain 
bothies well known to be at work in Bade- 
noch. They were treated to the best that 
the inn could afford, while the postmaster 
was ordered to the kitchen. He told the 
servant girl that she had better go to bed and 
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that he would mount his pony when the 
moon rose. When she left the kitchen 
he pitched the boots of the excisemen dry- 
ing at the fire into a huge pot of boiling 
water. He then started for Badenoch and 
sent warning to all the bothies he was 
acquainted with. The officers could not 
move for want of boots, and by the time 
they got to Badenoch everything was in 
order! George Urquhart, a catechist at 
Kingussie, crossing Corry Yarack, near Fort 
Augustus, was met late in the evening by 
two smugglers with blackened faces, who, on 
seeing him, had hid their whiskey in the 
heather. He took fright and began to pray 





aloud, thinking they were of the evil one. 
When they had got clear of him they took 
their goods through. On passing one day 
Tor Croy, where an old and ready-witted 
fox-hunter, Gregor McGregor, was engaged 
in herding cattle, George asked him in a 
saintly tone if he was as good a herd as 
King David. “No, nor you,” replied 
McGregor: “ David took a lamb out of the 
lion’s mouth, but the black smugglers of 
Corry Yarack frightened you off the road.” 
George put no more questions, but quickly 
bade his friend good morning! A certain 
Red John, who was a practised hand, heard 
that the excisemen were in his neighbour- 


The export Trade. 


hood and were to pay him a visit. He went 
in his extremity to a friend of his, a tailor, 
and promised him a boll of malt if he would 
allow himself to be stretched on a table as a 
corpse. This was done; the tailor was 
decently vested in white sheets, a plate of 
salt was placed on his breast, and the godly 
old women of the neighbourhood sung their 
coronachs around the bier. As the excise 
were entering a voice was heard from the 
tailor, “ Unless I get two bolls I'll ery out !” 
The two bolls were promised, and Red John 
confronted his foes with a sorrowful coun- 
tenance and an open Bible in his hand. “ You 
have come,” he said, “ to a house of woe; this 
is my only brother who has just died.” The 
officers apologised and retreated. Some time 
after they learned that Red John never had 
a brother, but the information came too late! 





Hundreds of similar tales might be given. 
These may be taken as specimens of a collec- 
tion that linger in every Highland clachan, 
and if the revival of these practices goes on 
many will be added to their number. Smug- 
gling may have its picturesque side, but it is 
terribly disastrous in a moral sense to those 
who engage in it. The smuggler may be 
recognised by his scared and furtive look and 
by the squalor of his person, his family, and 
his house. The district where smuggling 
prevails becomes utterly demoralised, and 
thé inhabitants are given over to low de- 
bauchery. The temptation to people so 
poor as the Highland crofters generally are 
to engage in this illicit traffic is doubtless 
great. It is said on good authority that for 
an outlay of twenty-three shillings a profit of 
eight or ten pounds can be made. Yet let 
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us trust for the good of the people that 
smuggling may be put down, and the black 


pot and bothy become as much things of the | key duty.” 





THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 


HERE is no forest of Arden now, 
With its love-lit glades and sighing trees 
Its tender bark for the lover’s brow, 
And ¢ool green moss for worshipping knees. 


Is sweet, sore love, with the forest, dead ? 

Has passion with this old world grown grey ? 
Or runs the blood in our veins as red 

As it leapt through hearts in Shakspere’s day + 


My step rings out on the hard grey stone, 
The noise of the streets is in my ear, 

Yet green boughs over my head have grown, 
And wind-swept woodland harps I hear. 


Lamps, doors, and shop-fronts cry, with sweet pain, 
Out on the south wind Rosalind’s name— 

If it be chalk, and if it be Jane, 
Loving and sighing are still the same. 


With city street for the love-lit glade, 
And iron lamps for the sighing trees, 
The foolish part of Orlando’s played 
In sober, sensible days like these. 


JOHN REID. 





past as the toast of the Phearshon, “ Here’s 
you're ferry goot health, and t—n the whis- 
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THE RELICS OF 


SAINT FILLAN. 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bazr., M.P. 


OMPARED with the relics of the skill 
and industry of men stored in the an- 

cient cities of Egypt, the tombs of Mycenz 
or Tanagra, or the ruined temples of Greece, 
the remains of early Christianity are sparse 
and of mushroom pedigree. Especially is 
this the case in our own country, where the 
prevailing moisture and alternation of heat 
and frost tend to the decay and disappearance 
of every object which has not accidentally 
or intentionally received special protection ; 
where, moreover, the original poverty of the 
native tribes made objects of art compara- 


Fig. 1.—The original Crosier of 
St. Fillan, SS" the silver 


tively rare, and, in the case of 

metals, led to their being re- 

cast from time to time and 

formed afresh into such shapes 

as the taste or ‘altered require- 

ments of the age prescribed. The 

tinker who carried off the holy bell of Kil- 
mory in Benbecula and sold it as old metal, 
was only acting as many better-instructed 
persons have done with objects of equal or 
greater interest. So when there come into our 
hands relics of the early morning of Christi- 
anity in these islands, they are invested with 
a romantic and historic interest for many be- 
sides mere members of antiquarian societies. 
No fewer than nineteen saints of the name 
of Fillan are recorded by the Irish hagiolo- 
gist Colgan, but the one specially venerated 
by the Church of Alba was probably he who 
is commemorated on the 9th January, the 
son of Feradach, an Irish noble, and Kenti- 
gerna, daughter of Kellach Cualann, King 
of Leinster. The memory of his mother’s 
sanctity is preserved in an island in Loch 
Lomond, named after her Inch Cailleach, 
the Woman’s Isle, whither she withdrew to 
lead a life of seclusion, when her brother, 
St. Congan, and her son, St. Fillan, devoted 
themselves to mission work. As is usual 
with our early saints, much miraculous tra- 








dition has gathered round the name of Fillan, 
and is set out with much elaboration in the 
Breviary of Aberdeen, a compilation of the 
early part of the sixteenth century. Herein 
we are asked to believe that Fillan “was 
born, as had been prophesied of him, with 
a stone in his mouth, which caused his father 
to have such contempt for him as to have 
him cast into a neighbouring lake. Here he 
was for a whole year, during which time he 
was sustained by angels, the ministers of 
God. After the year elapsed, he was found, 
through a divine revelation, by the Bishop 
Ybarus, playing 
with the angels. 
He lifted him safely 
out of the lake, and, 
taking him to him- 
self, baptized him 
and instructed him 
in the knowledge of 
God.” 

When he grew to 
manhood he received 
the monastic rule 
and habit at the 
hands of the abbot 
Mundus or Munna, 
whose name survives 
in Kilmun, on the 
Holy Loch in Argyle. 
This must have been 
between A.D. 700 and 
730. Many churches 
and wells in different 
parts of Scotland 
have been dedicated 
to him; such are Kil- 
lellan in Ross-shire, 
Killallan in Renfrew- 
shire, St. Fillan’s well 
at Skelmorlie in Ayr- 
shire, St. Fillan’s 
chapel near Doune 
Castle, and two 
churches in Wigton- 
shire called Kilfil- 
lan. But the district 
most closely connected with his memory is 
Glendochart, in Perthshire, the scene of most 
of his labours, where he erected a monastery 
(of which no vestige now remains), where 
also lands, a church, and a holy pool bear his 
name to this day. 

The innumerable links riveted between 
the present and the past in all countries by 
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names conferred upon hills, rivers, lands and 
houses, are the most indelible of national re- 
cords. Even where the races that gave the 


and been supplanted by a foreign tongue, it 
will be found that, rather than be at the 
pains to invent fresh names for places, the 


Se 


original place-names have become subject or 
have died out, and their language perished 


Fig. 3.—Front 


Fig. 4.—Terminal 
face of Crook. 


plate of Crook, ; 


linguistic modification, survive all changes 
whether social, religious, political or physical. 
For instance, although the predominant hue 
of Glasgow of to-day is certainly not that 
of verdure, we have never had energy or 
ingenuity enough to change the name of that 
murky city from glas achadh, the green field ; 
and although Saxon speech has prevailed to 





newcomers have adopted those already at- 
tached to them, which, with more or less 





Fig. 2.—The newer Crosier of St. Fillan, enclosing 
the original shown in Fig. 1. 


alter the name of the Scottish capital from 
Dunedin to Edinburgh, it carries the memory 
of the Northumbrian chief, Edwin, through 
all generations. Thus, and in like manner, 
the name of Fillan is likely never to be un- 
familiar to the lips of those who dwell beside 
the Dochart. 

But it happens that other and more tan- 
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Fig. 5.—Bulb or Socket of St. Fillan’s Crosier Case. 


gible memorials of “Faelanthe godly andsted- 
fast,” as he is termed in the Faelire of Aingus, 
have come down to our days and have been 
through all these ages objects of such reve- 
rence and loving care, that a sketch of their 
history may prove not uninteresting to general 
readers. 

St. Fillan seems to have left behind him 
five relics, each committed to the hereditary 
care of a separate family, the head. of which 
was designated as deore, doire or deoradh, a 





Now, however much we may regret it, we 
cannot be surprised that during the lapse of 
twelve centuries, three of the five relics of St. 
Fillan have disappeared ; it is indeed wonder- 
ful that two of them have survived the 
storms of the Reformation, and are at this 
moment safely housed in the National Museum 
of Antiquities in Edinburgh. By a strange 
combination of accident and sagacity the 
Quigrich or pastoral staff, and the Bernane or 
bell, have both been recovered from beyond 
the borders of Scotland, years after they 
had been lost sight of. 

The office of doire or keeper being heredi- 
tary, the title became, in the case of that 
family of the clan of M‘Nab who had custody 
of the pastoral staff, the surname of Jore or 
Dewar. It so happened (as Dr. Anderson 
has graphically recorded in his “Scotland in 
Early Christian Times”) that, in July, 1782, 
Mr. William Thompson, an undergraduate of 
Christ Church, came in his travels to Killin, 
on Loch Tay, and was there shown in the 
house of one Malise Dewar, a day labourer, 
this very Quigrich, as well as a certified copy 
of a confirmation by James III. to a former 
Malise Doire “in the peciable broiking and 
joising [possession and enjoyment] of the said 
Relik,” which, runs the document, “ our 
servitour Malice Doire and his forebearis 
has had . . . in keeping of us and of oure 
progenitouris of maist nobill mynde, quham 
God assolye, sen the time of King Robert the 
Bruys and of before.” The high artistic 


Gaelic word which seems to have the mean-| merit of the object as well as its historic 


ing of guardian or keeper. Attached to each 
of these offices was the possession of a croft 
of land. Dr. Joseph Anderson, the secretary 
of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, has 
recently, with much care, investigated all 
the records bearing on the custody of these 
relics, and the attempts made by ecclesiastics 
to regain possession of them from their lay- 
custodians, and enumerated the charters by 
which various Kings of Scotland confirmed 
the keepership of these relics.* These five 
relics, then, were 1, the Quigrich or crosier ; 
2, the Bernane, or bell; 3, the Man or 
Mayne, which Dr. Anderson identifies with 
the hand (manus) and forearm of the saint ; 
4, the Meser, which from analogy of the 
name with the misach of St. Columba (which 
still exists) and the meosach of St. Cairnech, 
has been surmised to be a case enclosing a 
psalter or other manuscript ; and 5, the Ferg 
or Farichd, the meaning of which is quite 
obscure. 


* “Proceedings of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries,” vol. 
xxiii. (1889—90), pp. 110—118. 
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association and the romantic circumstances 
under which it had been preserved so much 
impressed the student that he wrote at once 
to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
but a pencilled note at the back of his letter 
states that “the owner of the relic after- 
wards emigrated to America, carrying the 
Quigrich with him.” 

In 1858 Dr. Daniel Wilson, author of 
“Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” succeeded 
in tracing the Quigrich to its resting-place in 
the New World. It was thenin the keeping 
of Mr. Alexander Dewar, a farmer at Plymp- 
ton, in Canada, who had already refused 
£300 offered for it by Lord Elgin, but in the 
following year Dr. Wilson was successful in 
persuading its custodian, then in his eighty- 
seventh year, to execute a deed transferring 
the custody of the relic to the Society of 
Scottish Antiquaries. Thus was brought to 
a close the trust so long and faithfully dis- 
charged by this Highland family, and if any 
one is inclined to blame Alexander Dewar 
for surrendering the office inherited from a 
long line of ancestors, let him consider 
whether he was not, after all, taking the best 
means in his power to insure the safe-keeping 
of the relic, which, as Dr. Wilson remarked, 
might, in the vicissitudes of life in the far 
West, have been only too likely to find its 
way into Barnum’s museum. 

The Quigrich * thus fortunately recovered, 
consists of a bronze or copper crosier-head, 
or to speak more correctly, the head of a 
pastoral staff or crook (Fig. 1) ornamented 
with niello, enclosed in a richly ornamented 
case in silver gilt (Fig. 2), standing about nine 
inches high. This case, ‘being of later date 
than the crosier which it encloses, was pro- 
bably made after the death of the abbot 
Fillan, and it is fair to assume that a small 
bust of an ecclesiastic (Fig. 3) placed on the 
anterior face of the crest or comb, was in- 
tended for a likeness of the saint himself. 

The recovery of the second relic of St. Fil- 
lan—the bell which is supposed to be the 


Bernane—was a piece of good fortune almost | 


as extraordinary as the other. Dr. Anderson 
tells us t how for many generations it lay on 


a tombstone in the burial-ground of the | 


priory of Strathfillan, and was used of old 
in the cure of mad people. The treatment 
was hardly such as would earn nowadays the 


* The name Quwigrich is, in the opinion of Dr. Reeves, 
merely an anglicised form of the Gaelic coigreach, a stranger 
or wanderer. The original significance of such a term, 
applied to a pastoral staff, is not quite obvious, but it is now 
singularly appropriate to this one, which has returned after 
its wanderings to the land of its origin. 

+ “Scotland in Early Christian Times,” 1st series, p. 186, 
Edin., David Douglas, 1881. 
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approval of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
for the unfortunate patients used first to be 
thrown into St. Fillan’s pool, then bound into 
a stone coffin, where they were covered with 
hay and left all night with the bell upon 
their heads. The tradition was that if this 
bell was ever carried off it always returned 
to a particular spot in the Frees shee next 
morning. In the year 1798 a certain Eng- 
lish gentleman was so much scandalised by 
the respect paid by the natives to this piece 
of superstition, that he took upon himself to 
bring it into ridicule. He has described in 
his diary (which still exists) the ceremonies 
which he witnessed the peasantry perform in 
seeking cures for various diseases in the pool, 
and states that he carried off the sacred bell 
with him to England. No more was heard 
of it for seventy years, when, in 1869, the 
late Bishop Forbes of Brechin happened to 
meet an English gentleman at Dunecht, who 
told him in the course of a conversation on 
the Celtic church that St. Fillan’s bell;was in 
the house of a relation of his in Hertford- 
shire. This relation was the son of the man 
who carried it off from Strathfillan ; the 
result was that Lord Crawford and Bishop 
Forbes entered into negotiations with him 
and were successful in acquiring it for the 
Museum of Scottish Antiquaries, where it 
may now be seen. The bell (Fig. 6) is of 
bronze, stands twelve inches high, and is of 
the quadrangular type peculiar to the primi- 
tive Celtic church—like that of S. Kentigern, 
which is represented in the arms of the city 
of Glasgow at this day. Such bells were 
objects of special veneration and were often 
enclosed in shrines of rich and fanciful work- 
manship. 

After the strange combination of circum- 
stances resulting in the recovery of St. Fillan’s 
crosier and bell, it is impossible to declare 
positively that the other relics may not some 
day be traced and restored to safe custody. 
One of them has already borne a part in one 
of the turning-points of Scottish history ; at 
least, that is the inference from Dr. Ander- 
son’s identification of the lost Man or Mayne 
with the hand of St. Fillan. Robert the 
Bruce ordered the arm of the saint to be 
brought into his camp the night before the 
battle of Bannockburn, intending that it 
should accompany the army into action, in 
faith of the good influence inherent in an 
object of such sanctity. But the priest of 
the chapel where it lay was of less robust 
faith than the king, as is quaintly told in the 
following passage from Bellenden’s transla- 
tion of Boece: 
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‘¢ All the night afore the batall, K. Robert was 
right wery, havand gret solicitude for the weil of 
his army, and micht tak na rest, bot rolland (revolv- 
ing) all jeoperdeis and chance of fortoun in his mind ; 
and sum times he went to his devoit contemplatioun, 
makand his orisoun to God and Sanct Phillane, 
quhais arme, as he belevit, set in silver, wes closit 
in ane cais within his palyeon (pavilion); traisting 
the better fortoun to follow be the samin (by the 
same). In the mene time, the cais chakkit to (shut 
to) suddanlie, but (without) ony motion or werk of 
mortall creaturis. The preist astonist be this 
wounder went to the altar quhair the cais lay; and 
quhen he fand the arme in the cais, he cryit, ‘ Heir 
isane gret mirakle;’ and incontinent he confessit 
how he brocht the tume (empty) cais in the feild, 
dredaned (dreading) that the rellik suld be tint (lost) 
in the feild, quhair sa gret jeoperdeis apperit. The 
king, rejosing of this mirakill, past the remanent 
nicht in his prayaris with gud esperance of victorie.”’ 





We may smile as we read these lines, but 
we may do well to remember that if Robert 
the Bruce was a child in faith, he was also a 
man in deeds, and no dread of superstitious 
observance need deter any one from visiting 
the National Museum in Edinburgh, in order 
to view objects of higher antiquity than the 
Kingdom of Scotland itself; for it must not 
be forgotten that three centuries had to run 
after Fillan was laid to rest, ere Malcolm, 
the son of Kenneth, drove out the Danes 
and Norsemen from the provinces held by 
Sigurd of Orkney, wrested Lothian from the 
Earls of Northumbria, and for the first time 
united all Scotia under the sway of a single 
crown. 





THE WRINKLES ON THE FACE OF MOTHER EARTH. 


By Prorgssoz A. H. GREEN (Oxrorp Unrverstry). 


" ee delves the parallels on beauty’s 

brow,” and time has not spared the 

fair face of our dear Mother Earth; it is as 

wrinkled as the face of the most wizened old 
woman one ever set eyes upon. 

With us these marks of age creep on so in- 


approach, and there can belittle doubt that the 
earth-wrinkles, to which attention is now to be 
called, have during a long succession of ages 
been in like manner growing slowly and im- 
perceptibly. At last a day comes when there 
is no denying that time’s foot-prints are 
stamped beyond mistake on our countenances. 
But we can still do much to soften them and 
make age beautiful by those best of cosmetics, 
a bright temper and sunny looks. And here- 
in we follow the example set us by our mighty 
mother. She throws over her shrivelled skin 
a veil of wondrous texture, woven out of 
green grass and cushions of soft moss and 
fern and waving branches, and so she covers 
up her wrinkles and prevents them from 
becoming painfully obtrusive. 

Thus she renews her beauty year by year, 


not from empty vanity, but with her children | 
in her mind, striving always to make things | 


bright to them, and joying in their joy when 
they see an ever-recurring resurrection of 
charms that, for a time, it seemed had faded 
away. For she is not ashamed of her age, 


and she makes no attempt to hide the | 
signs of it from those who love her well | 
So on the bed of sea or lake there is piled 
'up layer upon layer of sand, mud, or other 


and whose aim is by patient service to win 
her confidence and to be entrusted with 
her ‘secrets. Such are encouraged to peer 





lies beneath the veil is laid open without 
reserve. 

And among the many truths which diligent 
research has revealed is the fact that the 
skin of our mother has a history very like, in 


|.some respects, that of the skin of her children. 
sidiously that we are scarcely aware of their | 


Our skin is in a constant state of decay and 
renewal. Bit by bit it wears away ; and its 
constituents, often after having passed through 
a complex round of change, come back and 
serve to manufacture skin afresh. The skin 
of the earth is made up of a great variety of 
materials ; it is convenient to have one name 
which shall include them all, and geologists 
use the word “rock” in this sense. Every 
naturally-formed substance we meet with 
when we dig down into the ground under our 
feet is a rock, whatever be its character and 
composition. Now rocks are in a constant 
state of decay, broken up by the action of 
the weather and other natural causes, and 
their ruins are being incessantly used for the 
manufacture of new rocks. In many ways 
this destruction and reconstruction goes on ; 
one of the commonest is in this wise. The 
waste produced by the breaking up of rock 
is swept down hill-slopes by rain into 
brooks and by them carried into rivers. It 
travels with their flow till they lose them- 
selves in large bodies of still water, the sea 
or lakes. Here the currents are checked, and 
the material they have brought so far caa 
advance no farther and sinks to the bottom. 


material; the deposit is more or less hardened 


below the surface, and to such all that | as time goes on; sooner or later earth-move- 
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ments, of which more anon, begin to lift 
it up; at last it is raised above the level of 
the water and becomes a floor of dry land. 
Now there are two points about the rocks 
of land constructed in this way which, ob- 
vious as they are, are so important that 
special attention must be called to them. 
First, the rocks which make up the skin 


of such land will be divided into layers. 


“Strata” or “beds” are technical names 
given to these layers, and the rocks are said 
to be “stratified” or “bedded.” Secondly, 
while these rocks were being manufactured, 
and before they had been shifted by upward 
movement from the place of manufacture, the 
layers were horizontal, great level sheets, 
piled one above another like the planks we 
see in heaps in a timber merchant’s yard. 
When we come to dig down beneath the sur- 
face in quarries, railway cuttings, or mines, or 
when we have rock laid bare in cliffs, the 
layers are recognisable enough, but it is the 
exception to find them horizontal. Even 
where they look quite flat to the unaided eye, 
careful measurement proves that they have a 
slight slope ; often enough a glance suffices 
to show that they are decidedly out of the 
level ; very frequently they pitch steeply ; 
sometimes they actually stand on end. A 
mere quarry or even ditch suffices to tell us 
this much ; but this is only part of the truth. 
Wherever a face of rock, long enough and 
deep enough, is laid bare to view, we see 
that the beds have been curiously folded, so 
that they now lie in the shape of a succession 
of arches and troughs. And even where, 
from lack of sufficient exposure, the eye 
cannot actually see the whole of the folds, it 
can be proved that the bits we do see are 








connected by curves which now sweep up and 
wind over in an arch, and now plunge down 
and bend up inatrough. Fig. 1. 








Where the folding is sharp and we have 
the bare face of a lofty cliff before us, as on 
the left of Fig. 1, the whole thing is palpable 
to view. But really it is no less certain in 
such a case as that of the much lower cliff on 
the right, where we see only to a small depth 
below the surface. If we find a certain bed 
of rock at A plunging down out of sight, 
and the same bed rising from beneath at B, 
we are naturally led to think that its under- 
ground course must be something like that 
shown by the dotted line. Over and over 
again by mining operations such a conjecture 
has been proved to be correct ; so often in- 
deed that we feel assured that it is true in 
every case. And if the same bed puts in 
again at Cc, we feel equally sure that there 
was once some such connection as is shown 
by the dotted arch, though the crest of this 
arch has been shorn off by those agencies 
which are always wearing away the surface 
of the earth. And here again work below 
the surface proves that we are not mistaken, 
for it has been shown, quite as often as in 
the case of the trough between A and B, 
that the beds underground are bent into just 
such an arch between B and C. 

Something has happened to the rocks, 





which has not only lifted them from beneath 
the water in which they had their birth, but 
has forced their layers to assume a position 
and a shape altogether different from the 
level sheets in which they were laid down. 
In every case their treatment has been essen- 
tially the same. They have been crumpled 
up into ridge and furrow; and, by a metaphor 
which it is to be hoped is not strained, we 
speak of their puckerings as the wrinkles in 
the earth’s skin. 





Some notion of the extent to which beds 
of rock which were once horizontal sheets 
have been bent and crumpled, will be obtained 
from the sketch in Fig. 2, which is what is 
called a geological section across a country 
hilly on the left and towering up into a moun- 
tain peak on the right. Imagine a gigantic 
railway-cutting to be carried across this coun- 
try, reaching from the surface down to the 
bottom of the drawing; a trench some 7,000 
feet deep at the extreme left, and attaining a 
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depth, may be, of 12,000 feet below the peak. 
The drawing shows what we should see in 
the side of such a cutting. The different 
patterns denote different kinds of rock, and 
the parallel curved lines show how the beds, 
of which these rocks are made up, are now 
lying. A glance assures us that these beds 
are far removed from being horizontal sheets; 
that, if they ever were such, and they as- 
suredly were to begin with, they have been 
largely and variously displaced from the 
position they once occupied. 

And now let us take them one by one, and 
study the nature of the displacement they 
have undergone. 

The hills on the left ran down with long 
gentle slopes on the one hand, and break 
off with steep cliffy faces on the other. This 
is the type of hill we usvally find in a coun- 
try made up of rocks alternately soft and 
hard, with a steady dip in the direction of 
the long slopes. And here accordingly the 
dip of the rocks is, wpon the whole, in the 
direction which the shape of the ground in- 
dicates. But as we toil up, up the ascent, 
even the sturdiest walker will not refuse an 
occasional halt, and the bare cliffs that border 
the valleys afford admirable opportunities 
for noting all the details of the lie of the 
beds. Evenly and regularly they slope down 
for a long stretch and all at once, as if tired 
of the monotony, they make a sudden kink, 
curl and twist, and then bend over and re- 
sume for another long space the old steady 
dip till the time comes for the next kink-up. 
It is like the gambols of lambs, when they 
tear along at the top of their speed as if they 
were going straight for some far-off goal, and 


suddenly, without rhyme or reason, give a | 
bound almost amounting to a somersault into | 


the air, and then start off again on their 
onward race. But there is reason here. In 
many parts of Derbyshire and Yorkshire and 
elsewhere we have hills of exactly the same 
contour as these now before us, and in 
them the beds have a steady uniform dip. 
Suppose such a group of rocks to be 
squeezed from end to end by pressure acting 
parallel to the bedding. Such action, if 
powerful enough, would pack the beds into a 
smaller space; they are to all intents and 
purposes incompressible, but we could force 
them to occupy less room by crumpling them ; 
and, if the amount of compression needed 
was not large, crumples at intervals would 
suffice. Lay a few strips of cardboard on a 
table and press the ends together, the strips 
will bend and fold, and assume a form very 
like that of the beds in our section. Very 








many facts and lines of reasoning leave little 
doubt that it has been by squeezing of this 
kind that the bends before us were produced. 
But, even in this case, the squeeze must have 
been a mighty one to pucker up masses of 
rock of no very yielding character and 
hundreds of feet in thickness. 

When we turn to the right-hand side 
of the section, we get proof of the action of 
a folding force far more gigantic. The pre- 
cipitous face shows at the top and bottom a 
thick bed of limestone, marked A. We can 
follow these two beds till they bend round 
and unite in a great horse-shoe curve, which 
stands out with startling distinctness along 
the mountain face. If we were to take the 
upper leg of the horse-shoe, bend it over to the 
right till it lay in the same line as the lower 
leg, we should have the limestone bed lying 
nearly in the 
position it had 
when it was en a 
first formed. | 
Can we de- 
vise any pro- 
cess by which 
it was brought 
to lie as we 
see it now? 
Fig. 3 will pe 
explain one t <—__ 
way in which 
this may have 
come about. 

Push a table up to the wall of a room and 
lay on ita strip of cardboard A B, so that the 
end A rests against the wall. Press the end 
B in the direction of the arrow. You will 
bend up the cardboard into an arch, C D. 
Continue the pressure. The right-hand leg 
of the arch will be doubled under, the arch 
will be canted over, and the strip will come 
into the position E F. You have trans- 
formed a level sheet into an arch lying on its 
side, into just such a horse-shoe as is formed 
by the limestone bed A in Fig. 2. This 
limestone bed was once horizontal like the 
strip AB. It has been subjected to a thrust 
so enormous that even this mass of apparently 
unyielding rock bent under it as the card- 
board folds under the pressure of a finger. 
The place of the wall was taken by some but- 
tress of rock of such strength that it gave 
way no more than the wall itself in our 
experiment ; a rock of hoar old age that had 
been crushed and squeezed so often, that no 
further impression could be made upon it. 
Given force enough—and it can be shown 
that nature has such at her command—the 











Fig. 3. 
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limestone might obviously be folded by this 
means into just such a horse-shoe as is seen 
in the section. 

The great leading features hitherto de- 
scribed are best seen from a distance, but a 
closer scrutiny will well repay the toil of a 
scramble up the cliffs, and will reveal facts 
that accord admirably with the suggestion 
just put forward. Not only has the lime- 
stone been folded as a whole, but its indivi- 
dual layers exhibit, specially round the bend 
of the horse-shoe, the most marvellous com- 
plexity of crumpling. No words can do 
justice to their puckerings, the way in which 
they wind in and out, double back, turn 
and twist, and break off short, till all attempts 
to track out their convolutions become hope- 
less. Their crinkled edges wind across every 
face of rock till the mind becomes bewildered 
in trying to follow them. These layers were, 
we know, originally smooth, even, parallel 
lamine ; and we can well understand how 
the great crush that folded the rock asa 
whole would, owing to unequal transmission 
through the mass, twist and turn its compo- 
nent layers into this intricate labyrinth of 
windings and fractures. Again between the 
legs of the horse-shoe are thinly bedded lime- 
stones which originally lay above the thick 
stratum A. Planes of bedding are surfaces 
of weakness along which a rock readily gives 
way, and, when they are numerous and close 
together, the rock yields largely to a com- 
pressing force. Here then we had a weak 
rock crushed in between two masses of solid 
limestone, as if between the jaws of a vice, 
and it has been simply mashed up into a 
pell-mell jumble of knotted, interlacing ruins. 

Here is a story (does any reader rejoin, 
“Yes, in one sense of the word”?) cal- 
culated to take away the breath of any one 
who hears it for the first time; but I hope 
to show, before I have done, not so hope- 
lessly improbable as it looks at first sight. 

And there is worse to follow. For where 
is the buttress? There is nothing that will 
serve anywhere along the line of the section. 
But may not the limestone have been folded 
somewhere outside the country included in 
the section, and then transported into its 
present position? And there is evidence 
pointing to the conclusion that this has hap- 
pened, and that the limestone mass has really 
travelled from afar along some such sloping 
plane as is indicated by the line Bc. The rocks 
on either side of this floor, those immediately 
below it and the limestone immediately above 
it, have been strangely modified. Even to the 
unaided eye, and still more when examined 





under the microscope, they give the impres.- 
sion that they have been passed between the 
cylinders of a powerful mangle. Their grains 
and any lumps or pebbles that may occur in 
them are rolled out into discs, and all these 
dises lie with their flat faces parallel to B c, 
in some parts the rock has been crushed to 
powder, which is spread out in wavy inter- 
lacing bands that run roughly parallel to the 
surface BC, and the surface itself may be 
grooved and polished in just such a way as 
would be produced by the dragging over it 
of a heavy body. All these results would 
follow if this huge horseshoe-shaped mass of 
rock, which, bear in mind, is big enough to 
make a good-sized mountain of itself, had 
been forced along the surface B C; and there 
are other considerations, that need not be 
gone into here, which leave little doubt in the 
mind that this is what has really happened. 
The same mighty scrunch which doubled 
up the limestone has torn a long sloping 
rent through the rocks, and has forced along 
the inclined plane so produced huge bodies of 
rock far away from the home they once occu- 
pied. The surface along which they have 
travelled is called a Thrust Plane, and it can 
be proved that the distance over which they 
have been transported is in some cases to be 
measured by miles. 

There remains one rock yet to be noticed, 
that shown on the section by the close, wavy, 
crinkly lines. It is old, old even when mea- 
sured by the geological scale of time; has in 
its long lifetime been subjected to violent 
treatment, much and many times repeated ; 
and has undergone many strange experiences. 
What it was to begin with, we cannot say 
for certain, though often reasonable conjec- 
ture may be hazarded on this head. But it 
was certainly once very different from what 
it is now. At present it splits along numerous 
wavy, but approximately parallel, interlock- 
ing surfaces, which are flecked over with glis- 
tening spangles of platy minerals, and which 
are crinkled far more intensely than the 
layers of any of the rocks noticed hitherto. 
It is called a Crystalline Schist. It carries us 
back to a time long antecedent to that of the 
formation of the oldest of the other rocks. 
One need not be a geologist to feel the kind 
of awe which the sight of it inspires, for 
there is about it an air of massive grandeur 
much akin to that which hangs round an old 
Norman keep or Egyptian temple. They 
have stood the wear and tear of centuries ; 
of eons all but past numbering. So we come 
to know a hill or mountain formed of it even 
when miles away. 
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Now when we scan the mountain-side along 
which our section runs, we note the bright 
green turf, and the cliffy crags, and the 
lumpy bosses that gather over the limestone 
slopes. But towering above these is a peak, 
bare or covered with a darker verdure, 
roughened all over by countless dimples 
and jagged in its outline. There cannot be 
a doubt that it is formed of a crystalline 
schist. But if these schists are the very 
oldest of all the rocks, their proper place is 
underneath all the rest. How comes it, then, 
that we find it overriding all? The explana- 
tion has been already given. Above the 
horse-shoe of limestone thereis another Thrust 
Plane, D E. Up its slope enormous masses 
of crystalline schist have been driven, and 
on them frost, rain, wind, the whole army of 
rock-destroying forces have worked with ex- 
ceptional energy owing to its exposed posi- 
tion. So they have been carved out into the 
noble peak that overtops all, and the jagged 
surroundings of craggy and serrated emi- 
nences. 

Such are some of the more striking in- 
stances of the results of the work of those 
mighty forces which have from time to time 
crumpled, crunched, and shifted the rocks of 
our earth’s skin. In their most pronounced 
form they are seen in great mountain-chains. 
In more undulating countries the same forces 
have been at work, but their action has been 
more gentle, and the end has been merely to 
fold the rocks into broad sweeping curves 
like those on the right of Fig. 1. A steam 
hammer can be made to crack a nut without 
crushing the kernel, and is capable of pound- 
ing flat an ingot of steel; and nature reminds 
us now of her gigantic strength, and now 
loves to show with how light a hand she can 
employ her restrained energy. 

‘Many points have been left yet without 
explanation, only one of which can be here 
touched upon. A slab of rock, such as those 
used for the footpaths in a street, one would 
think could never be bent; it might be 
crushed, but nothing could induce it to fold. 
But coaxing often succeeds where rough 
violence defeats its object. Take a bar of 
steel, fix it at one end, and apply at the 
other pressure enough to bend it a little. 
Take off the pressure, it straightens or very 
nearly straightens itself. We call this pro- 
perty Elasticity, and we may figure to our- 
selves what is meant by the phrase in this 
way. The very minute molecules of which 
the bar is made up have been for a consider- 
able time in the same position; they had 
grown accustomed to that position; they 





were settled and comfortable, and were come 
to be in a conservative frame of mind. The 
bending broke in upon the even tenor of mole- 
cular life, and forced the molecules into new 
and unwonted situations. They resented 
this disturbance of their quiet, struggled to 
get back into the old familiar condition, and, 
when the restraining force was taken off, 
carried or nearly carried their point. But if 
the pressure be kept on long enough the bar 
does not straighten ; it keeps the slight cur- 
vature that has been given it. The result is 
said to be due to the Fatigue of Elasticity, a 
figurative expression, and the metaphor im- 
plied in it may be amplified thus. The mole- 
cules may be imagined to grow tired of the 
struggle to regain their old position ; like sen- 
sible people, they accept accomplished facts 
and make the best of them. They rearrange 
themselves, settle down, and become re- 
conciled to the new order of things. So the 
slight bend in the bar becomes permanent. 
A repetition of the same process will bend it 
a little more, and we may go on, adding at 
each operation a little bit to the curvature, 
till we tie a straight rod into a knot. 

Doubtless nature bent her rocks in the 
same judicious way. We must remember, 
too, that they were not at the surface when 
they were bent, but had piled above them 
great thicknesses of rock. The weight of 
these would tend to hold together the rock 
as it was folded, and would make it less likely 
that fracture would occur. 

It will be very gratifying if this slight 
sketch induces any who read it to verify its 
statements by their own observation. Among 
the Swiss Alps cases where intense folding 
is shown in cliffs and bare mountain-sides 
meet one at every turn. The North-Wes- 
tern Highlands of Scotland are almost equally 
well furnished with clear instances of con- 
tortion and thrust planes. With a little at- 
tention the tourist in the Lake Country and 
North Wales will recognise their rock-fold- 
ing. The coast of Devon furnishes many 
startling exhibitions of crumpling. Where 
rocks have been more gently folded, the 
basins are so broad that they cannot be 
shown in one view; but with a geological 
map before one, it is easy to realise their 
existence. It does not take long, for in- 
stance, to understand how the chalk of the 
Chiltern Hills sinks underground as we ap- 
proach London, and rises again to the sur- 
face farther south in the North Downs. This 
alone would suggest its continuity under 
ground, even if such had not been proved 
by borings in the intervening country. But 
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| 
all who care enough about the matter to use | themselves that the statements I have made 
their eyes and their reason in its investiga- | are sober reality, startling as some may seem 
tion, will have no difficulty in satisfying | at first blush. 








ALSTON CRUCIS. 
By HELEN SHIPTON, Avruor or ‘‘Dacmar,” “THe Last oF tHe Fenwicrss,” &c. 


number of village folks in their working 
clothes, and children of all sizes, 
But the funeral-party proper seemed 
‘strangely small. For surely this was one of 
‘| the county magnates, for whom had been 
} tgp: is a general rebellion nowadays | taken down one of the ponderous iron rail- 
against the good old custom of ending | ings that enclosed half-a-rood of more ponde- 
every story with « wedding—the wedding. | rous masonry, for whom the family vault 
For a brief space it was restored to popularity | gaped wide as the tomb of the Capulets. 
by the expedient of making the hero or| ‘ Malreward” was the name engraved upon 
heroine marry the wrong person ; but obvi- | the burnished silver of the coffin-plate ; and 
ously that was a thing that must not be done | the names of so many Malrewards were cut 
too often. And so some painstaking writers | in stone all around, that one might wonder if 
resolved that the written stories should begin | there could be room for another in the vault 
as the unwritten ones do, with a birth, and there below. 
end with a funeral. | In such cases there is usually no lack of 
And yet, to one watching from the church- | mourners, even though half of them may be 
yard gate the dark group beside a closing | privately thinking that the world will get on 
grave, there comes often a strange feeling that | quite as well without their late lamented 
this is not so much an end as a beginning. | friend as with him. 
For even to those sable-clad mourners a new| But here, outside the lych gate, stood but 
world must be opening, after what seemed | two mourning coaches, which had conveyed 
for the time more like the end of all things. | a party of four only,—two private carriages, 
Life must readjust itself: the gap that form | empty,—a “ gig ” with a handsome mare be- 
has left must be filled up, be it never so | tween the shafts—and two or three nonde- 
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“© What corse is this they follow? 
And with such maimed rites? . . . "Twas of some estate.” 
Hamlet 











wide. 

He is gone who was master of all, and the 
very dogs miss him,—but even the dogs 
know that they haveanewmaster. The heir 
stands now where thirty years ago his father 
stood, with all life before him ; and so the 
world goes on, seeming even to move a 
little faster than before, after its pause of 
consternation. 

Therefore this story shall reverse the 
obvious order, and begin with a funeral ; and 
end thereafter as the fates shall please. 


It was at least a strange and noteworthy 
funeral, which took place on a cold bright 
October afternoon, some years ago, in the 
churchyard of Alston St. Denis. 

A stately pageant enough it seemed at first 
sight, and heathenishly lugubrious: the great 
hearse with its four black horses lacking no- 
thing of that panoply of woe that custom 
then made inevitable. 

Nor were followers of a certain kind want- 
ing, for Alston St. Denis is a large village, 
and it had contributed more than the usual 


| script vehicles evidently belonging to small 
tradesmen, smaller farmers, and possibly the 
| country doctor. 

Inside, by the grave, the group was pro- 
| portionately meagre. Nearest the coffin, 
and evidently nearest in every sense of the 
word, stood a. tall young man of about 
two-and-twenty and a boy of thirteen. 
Next to them came two respectable-looking 
elderly gentlemen, the land-steward and the 
family lawyer; and then ten or a dozen 
decent grave -faced persons, presumably 
tenants, whe had acted as bearers, and who 
looked as if still oppressed by the great velvet 
| pall. And beyond, there was only the soberly- 
curious population of Alston St. Denis. 

The clergyman who had just read the 
burial service—and who was not the rector 
of the parish—had retired hastily up the 
flagged pathway towards the church, to take 
off his friend’s surplice, which was ludicrously 
too short for him. 

The two slight young figures in their deep 
black stood motionless beside the opening of 





the vault ; with not one friend or neighbour 
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beside them; while the rest of the small 
party stood somewhat withdrawn, silently 
watching them with half covert glances. 

They were evidently brothers, dark-haired 
and dark-eyed both, with that family like- 
ness that seems so strong at first sight, and 
fades away as faces grow more familiar. 

But while the younger was a good speci- 
men of a well-grown English boy, the elder 
had a picturesque un-English face, with a 
possibility of more than English passion in 
it, despite the pallor and almost sullenness of 


ef. 

The boy had been crying during the 
service, and was even now making a strenuous, 
half-ashamed effort to choke back his tears. 
But if the young man’s eyes were heavy it 
was not with tears that any there might have 
seen him shed. He had stood beside his 
father’s coffin, from first to last, with head 
erect, and lips compressed, and looks full of 
defiant, smouldering anger. 

Watchful, too, and intent, as if listening 
for something—perhaps for the tardy arrival 
of some who surely ought to have been there. 
Such laggard sympathy might have seemed 
little better than none: and, indeed, the 
young man knew well enough why he and his 
brother stood there all alone. But still he 
waited, and seemed to listen, and the rest 
waited too, for they knew not what. 

“Harold, the sen of Philip Malreward,” 
“Philip, the son of Harold.” So ran the names 
on all those great altar-tombs around them, 
in one unbroken line from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. And not one of them all had 
gone down to his grave without half a county 
to make lamentation: not one, until this 
latest Philip Malreward, whose friends and 
neighbours had sent two empty carriages to 
follow him to his last resting place! 

Little wonder if his two sons stood there, 
somewhat unapproachable in their wrath 
and sorrow, while none desired to be the 
first to speak to them. And in the silence 
the keen-edged autumn wind wailed shrilly 
among the tombs, as if at least one voice of 
mourning should be heard ; and caught up 
dust and withered leaves and strewed them 
upon those once-honoured names, as if in 
mockery or grief for a glory departed. 

It was the lawyer who at last tried to put 
an end to this strained pause. 

“Mr. Malreward,” he began in an under- 
tone, drawing a little nearer. Then—as a 
flash of pain or anger in the eyes turned upon 
him, warned him that he had chosen his 
words amiss—“Mr. Harold ” Before 
he had time to say more, a quick step on the 








flags interrupted him, and the clergyman who 
had just officiated came hastily towards 
them. 

“T hoped you would not be gone,” he said, 
holding out hishand. “I wanted to speak to 
you as soon as I had got rid of —— My lad, 
you may have forgotten me in all the years I 
have been out of this neighbourhood ; but you 
must have heard your father talk of me.” 

The speaker was a tall, spare man, with a 
weather-beaten, sunburnt, clean-shaven face, 
and a nose like an eagle’s beak. The eyes 
above it were not unworthy of the nose: 
keen and small, but not unkindly, with a 
twinkle in them that seemed to show that 
they could be jovial at proper times and 
places. For the rest, the attire that the 
surplice had partly hidden was not severely 
clerical even for those times, and had a 
suggestion of the sportsman about it, though 
it would have been hard to say in what it 
consisted. 

“TI remember you very well, Mr. Wal- 
rond,” answered the young man, with an 
effort that made his words unnaturally clear 
and rather formal ; “and I have often heard 
my father speak of you. I thank you in his 
name for being here to-day ; unless, indeed, 
the favour is intended for Mr. Lucas rather 
than for us.” 

“Ah! Lucas is an old acquaintance of 
mine, too. I was glad to oblige him, since 
he was compelled to be absent, but more 
glad to pay a last token of respect to a dear 
old friend.” 

“Was Mr. Lucas compelled to be absent ?” 
asked Harold Malreward, with a very bitter 
smile. ‘And all the rest? Look round, 
Mr. Walrond, and count up those who ought 
to be here—the men my father has helped 
and befriended—his own kith and kin—and 
tell me where they all are!” 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Walrond, not 
unmoved. “God knows one can’t wonder 
that you should take it hard. But you must 
keep up a brave heart, my boy, and remem- 
ber that though a lie is a sort of vermin 
that’s hard to kill, it dies of itself before 
long. They'll all come round some day, 
and each man declare, and honestly believe, 
that he never credited such a tale for one 
moment.” 

“Much good may their belief do them! 
I will clear his name, and give them no 
choice. But I know now at any rate how 
much their friendship is worth.” 

“ Ah, well! I would answer, of course, 
for my old friend your father as I would for 
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myself. And I can tell you there is many 
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another that feels the same. Do you turn | 
out such a man as we all expect of you, and | 
there lies your best chance of rehabilitating 
the old name. And in the meantime I must 
see something of you, now that we have 
come back again into this part of the world. 
You must come over to Deerhurst, and you 
and my young people must be friends as 
your fathers were before you.” 

“You are very good! But ” The 
young man paused and looked away, and 
again seemed to be listening for some other 
sound ; and his new-old friend laid a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“You are not much like your father, but 
more so than I remember you ten years ago. 
And is this really the little fellow I recollect 
just big enough to run everywhere after 
you ?” 

He turned to the boy, and the young man | 
turned too, with just a shadow of a very 
pleasant smile that altered his whole ex- 
pression. 

“Yes,” he said, “this is Phil;” and the 
tone sounded like a careless caress. 

** And how is Phil’s mother, whom I used 
to know, and your aunts? As well as can 
be expected, ech? Well, tell them that I 
shall be coming over to pay my respects 








| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


soon, if they will allow me. And now, good- | 


bye, lads, and God bless you both. Remem- 
ber, we shall look for you at Deerhurst.” 


procession, an elderly man and a woman 
leading, three men following them, and two 
women bringing up the rear. 

There was fittle that was remarkable 
about their costume, except a somewhat 
unusual vividness of colours, and yet they 
looked as unlike the country people round 
them as if they had come from another 
hemisphere. And they moved with a long 
swinging yet sauntering sicp, utterly 
different from the tramp of the ordinary 
rustic. 

Out from between the houses they came, 
as if from the side scenes on to the open 
stage, and paused suddenly before the steps 
where Harold Malreward stood looking down 
upon them. 

The lawyer looked annoyed, the steward 
still more so; the villagers dismayed and 
curious ; but the young man was simply 
grave and attentive, as if. he had expected 
this strange addition to the funeral party 
before. 

The oldest of the new-comers spoke first 
—what seemed to be a greeting, in a foreign 
tongue. And Harold, after a moment's 
pause, answered him in the same language, 
upon which he turned to the others, and 
nodded with a satisfied air. 

“ He had not forgotten that, at any rate,” 
he cried, in English. ‘Good luck to you, 
Squire Harold, and long life. But how 





He was gone: striding down the path 
towards the gate, outside which his tho- 
roughbred was becoming a source of danger 


to herself and everybody else in her im-| 


patience. 

And Harold Malreward looked at his 
brother and round the almost empty church- 
yard, and led the way out of the little iron- 
railed enclosure. Suddenly he stopped, and 
raised his head. Whatever he had been 
listening for so long, it seemed now as 
though he heard it, though no other ear had 
caught any fresh sounds. 

He turned towards the gate, the rest 
following him, while the mourning coaches 
drew nearer, with much clucking and stimu- 
lating of the not-very-fiery coal - black 


steeds. On the steps the young man paused, | 


looking up the road, in the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which Mr. Walrond had just 
departed. 

“Wait!” he said ; and all looked in the 
same direction, while now, even to their 
ears, came a sound of strange singing, half- 
march, half-wail, like and yet unlike to the 
Highland coronach. 

Dowa the road came a strange little 


comes it that he yonder has been laid in the 

| ground, and we never to know of it till too 

| late? I should have carried his head my- 
self.” 

“She said that she had sent you word,” 
| answered Harold Malreward. “I left it to 
her, and she said that you would be here, 
if it were from the other end of England.” 
| “And she was right,” said the man. “We 
| were eighty miles off, and we have lost no 
| time by the way. We should have been 
| here this morning, though, if she had not 
grown dull through living under a ceiled 
| roof, and sent the message to a wrong ken. 
| She will be angry enough with us, but the 

| fault was her own.” 

“Oh! never heed it,” cried the young 
man, with a bitter smile. ‘“ You have come 
| now before most of those who should have 
been here. Now, in with you inta these 
black machines here—they will be filled 
now, at any rate—and drive to Crucis. You 

were there at his wedding, weren’t you! 
| How many friends and neighbours sat down 
at my father’s table that day when he 
brought his bride home ¢” 

“'Two-and-forty,” answered the old gipsy. 
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“T looked in at the doorway of the great | is surely your duty to be at home to receive 


hall and saw them, but I kept out of sight. | them. 


There is Mrs. Malreward to be con- 


I was not going to shame him with the sight | sidered i 


of us on that day. But Death makes us all 
equal, Squire Harold ; and I swore that day 
that I would be at his funeral, for the sake 
of the good. welcome he gave us then.” 

“Ah, well! we have not all such good 
memories! You will find no grand company 
to scare you at Crucis to-night. In with 


you, and I make you all welcome for his | 


sake.” 
The lawyer touched the young Squire’s 


arm, gently but remonstratingly, at this ; 


point; but he only went on, with more 
emphasis, and without even looking round. 

“You shall dine in that same hall to-night, 
as sure as his name is mine! And she shall 
take the head of the table when I take his 
place at the foot. I will have some one there 
that remembered and honoured him; and 
let those gainsay me that have the right! ” 

The lawyer was all remonstrance from 
head to foot, but Harold Malreward regarded 
him not, unless the last few words were in- 
tended as a hint for him in particular. He 
walked down the steps, shook hands with 
each one of the little band of wanderers, 
then ceremoniously opened the door of the 
first carriage, and motioned to them to enter. 
The leader hesitated a moment, and looked 
at his followers—half amused and _ half 
approving ; then seemed resolved upon taking 
the part assigned to him and stepped into the 
coach with great dignity, beckoning one of 
the men and two of the women to follow 
him. 

The other three were soon bestowed in the 
second carriage, and the young squire, with 
an imperious gesture, signed to the coach- 
men to drive on. Hitherto the force of pas- 
sion had carried him on as in a dream; but 
now, perhaps, he was beginning to be uncom- 
fortably conscious of the wonder of Alston St. 
Denis, as he stood there with his brother by 
his side and his two disgusted men of business 
behind him, uncertain what to do next. 

Again it fell to the lot of Mr. Curtice, 
the lawyer, to put an end to an awkward 
pause, 

“There is a dogcart at ‘The Crown,’” he 
said, with the air of one making the best of 
a bad matter. “It brought Mr. Swainson 
here—— ” 

“Take it for yourself and Wright,” said 
Harold curtly. ‘‘My brother and I will walk 
home.” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Harold, but after inviting 
such a party to the house, at such a time, it 








“Mrs. Philip Malreward, you mean,” 
snarled the young man, turning upon him 
with a look that Mr. Curtice knew well, 
having seen it in other eyes before his. “I 
shall be at the house before they reach it, 


never fear! I wish you good afternoon, 
gentlemen, and—I thank you. Come, 
Phil.” 


He slipped his hand into the boy’s arm and 
they were gone in a moment, leaving the 
various spectators of this strange scene to 
gaze after them with slowly-dawning partial 
sympathy and comprehension. 

For some time they went on in silence, 
walking very quickly, the elder lost in 
thoughts at least as angry as sorrowful, the 
younger too much in the habit of feeling and 
responding to his mood to be in haste to 
speak. 

“Were those all the Hernes, Harold ?” 
asked the boy at last, curiosity getting the 
better of other feelings. 

“All of them that have anything to do 
with us. There are plenty more, I believe.” 

“She will be pleased to see them, won't 
she? And they look—not bad sort of 
people.” 

“Much the same as all the rest, I doubt. 
Say no more about them, Phil! I have been 
a fool, as usual, I believe; but they remem- 
bered him, thieves and vagabonds as they 
are, and it pleased me to think of their sitting 
where others ought to have been.” 

* You have a right to do what you please, 
and no one ought to say a word against it,” 
said the boy, hotly: 

“Ay! but some folks will think me crazy 
or worse. I have given them some reason to 
think little of me already. And how can I 
ever clear him, unless——You heard what 
Mr. Walrond said ¢” 

“Yes! I liked him. 
instead of Mr. Lucas. 
him, Harry ?” 

“ Perhaps!” said the young man, shortly, 
as if he were thinking of something else. 

They had left the high-road by now, cross- 
ing a stile in the high thorny hedgerow, and 
were tracing a well-worn path that led 
through the fields across the valley. 

It was seven long miles by the driving 
road from Alston St. Denis to Alston Crucis, 
albeit the latter was in the same parish ; but 
across the fields it was barely two. 

The brothers had no need therefore for 
haste, and yet the elder one moved on hur- 


I wish he was here 
Wiil you go and see 
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riedly, with a perplexed, anxious look on his 
dark, handsome face; and the boy’s quick 
steps kept pace with his, and neither paused 
till they were just entering the wood that 
filled the bottom of the valley. 

Then both stopped and looked back to 
where the grey old church stood on the hill 
above them, with the brown rsofs of the little 
town clustering around it. 

The sunlight was dying out behind it, 
veiled ina mass of pale fleecy clouds that 
had gathered in the west, out of a sky that 
till now had seemed altogether clear. The 
soft fading light was unutterably sad; or 
perhaps it was only a little homeless wind, 
rustling the fading leaves of the deep wood 
behind them, that filled the air with sadness. 
It was the time of all others when the 
thought of home is dearest, when the hearth- 
light shines far out into the gathering dusk 
and the creeping chill of sunset makes the 
warmth of the hearth-fire pleasant to soul as 
well as body. 

All the world out of doors seemed home- 
less, forlorn, and cold. And they were going 
home and leaving the dead alone up yonder, 
with only the cold night-dews to weep above 
the new-laid stone that closed his grave. 

Perhaps the same thought came at thie 
same moment to them both ; for tears sprang 
to the boy’s eyes, and the young man sud- 
denly held out his hands towards the point 
that held both their glances, with a passion- 
ate, unconscious gesture. 

“T will clear him, Phil! I swore it over 
his death-bed, and wondered if he heard me ; 
and swore it again over his grave just now, 
and knew that God heard me, whether he 
heard or not. I will clear him if it takes me 
a life-time!” 

“ Yes!” said the boy simply, “and I will 
help, if I can.” 

One last look, and they turned and 
vanished into the wood, their footsteps rust- 
ling in the fallen leaves, while a blackbird 
fled screaming from the roost he had chosen 
for himself near the path ; and deeper among 
the trees a cock-pheasant answered with a 
half-sleepy crow, and silence reigned once 
more, complete and profound. 

Nevertheless, Harold Malreward had per- 
ceived some signs that showed that the soli- 
tude was not so complete as it seemed. A 
little way down the valley, where there was 
no cottage to account for it, a little thread of 
blue smoke was stealing up through the even- 
ing mist, growing whiter and denser every 
moment, as if green wood were being piled 





have fancied it merely the remains of some 
woodcutter’s daily fire ; but the young squire 
knew better, and guessed, easily enough, 
what it meant. 


Silently again the brothers threaded the 
narrow wood-paths, climbed the sloping fields 
beyond, and passed through the little park— 
beautifully wooded but in size hardly worthy 
of the name—that lay around the old abbey 
of Alston Crucis. When they had reached 
the drive and turned into the stiff walled 
garden that lay in front of the house Harold 
spoke again, a little shamefacedly. 

“ Well! I must go and give orders for the 
entertainment of my visitors, and then I must 
speak to her. Will you go to your mother 
and the aunts, Phil, and tell them all about 
it? Let them blame me as much as they 
like ; but make them understand that they 
need only keep out of the whole business, 
They must dine in the library to-night, and 
you with them.” 

“Mayn’'t I be with you, and—them! 
They are as much to me as to you, after 
all.” 

“No!” answered the young man, laying 
his hand on the boy’s shoulder with a smile 
and a shake of the head. “Iam making a 
fool of myself with my eyes open, and why I 
do it I can hardly tell! But I am not going 
to have you mixed up in it. I have given 
you the hardest work as it is, Phil, but it is 
best left to you, as you know x 

The boy nodded, and they climbed the long 
double flight of steps that led up to the porch 
and the heavy door closed behind them. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and then the 
mourning coaches drove up to the front of 
the house empty. The drivers waited, looking 
somewhat embarrassed, and after a moment 
Harold Malreward appeared upon the steps. 

“What has become of the gipsies ?” he 
asked bluntly, much to the relief of the men, 
whose politeness would have made them 
hesitate so to describe their late passengers. 

“ They stopped us, about half a mile out 
of Alston, and said they’d be more com- 
fortable walking, after all. The old man 
sent you a message, sir, to say they’d not 
be here till after dark.” 

“You need not have trailed those detest- 
able things all the way out here again to 
tell me that, surely ? Get round to the yard, 
since you are here, and get a glass of beer, 
and then take those cattle off the premises. 
Their owner won't thank you for giving 
them seven miles more than they need have 

had,” 
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Despite his griefs and perplexities, mere 
force of habit made him give a critical and 
disapproving look at the long-tailed steeds. 
The man acknowledged the implication by a 
grin and a touch of the hat, and the young 
squire nodded, with a brief “Good night,” 
and walked down the right-hand flight of 
steps, turning back into a narrow, flagged 
court that lay in front of the house. 

The court was almost like a dry moat, ex- 
tending all along the front, and the last 
flight of steps, where the two stairways drew 
into one, spanned it like a bridge. 

Under the arch, and therefore just under 
the front door, was another door, which 
opened into a long stone-paved hall. At 
the end of it was the great kitchen, where 
a prodigious chatter and clatter was going 
on, hushed suddenly as the new master 
of the house passed silently through the 
midst of it, and opened the door of a room 
that lay beyond. 

This, too, was a kitchen, apparently, for 
the floor was stone-paved, and bare, save for 


a thick large rug spread in front of the fire. | 
Possibly it had been a kitchen before the | 


other was, for the low windows and the curi- 
ous arched roof showed it to be as old or older 
than any other part of the house, and though 


the room itself was not large, the fire-place 
yawned immense under a cavernous arch of 
stone, with veritable chimney-corners on each 
side of it, such as are but seldom seen in | 


these days. 

Kitchen utensils of every kind adorned 
the walls, and on and around the fire were 
various pots and pans that had overflowed 
from the cooking going on in the outer room. 

But there was only one person there, an 
old, old woman, who sat in the chimney 
corner, leaning somewhat forward, with her 
hands between her knees, and her eyes bent 
upon the fire. 

Her dress was that of a working woman, 
as far as style would go, though a feminine 
observer would have perceived that the 
materials were not such as working women 
wear. But it was so oddly compounded of 
shawls, jackets, and a very short skirt, that 
it would have been hard to say of what it 
consisted. And above all a bright crimson 
shawl, or rather handkerchief, was pinned 
over the head, and framed a face that had 
probably once been beautiful, but which now 
was a network of brown wrinkles, from 
amongst which looked out a pair of eyes as 
black as midnight, with a kind of film over 
them, dimming the glances that had once 
been so bright. 


The face was too old for much change of 
expression, but the attitude was expressive 
enough — grief-stricken and desolate ; and 
even a short black pipe, that dangled un- 
heeded between the fingers, could not rob it 
of a certain dignity as well as pathos. 
| Harold Malreward came forward, and, 
| bending over her, kissed the wrinkled cheek; 

then drew back and leaned against the arch, 
| waiting for her to speak, the firelight play- 
ing upon his dark face and bringing out a 
| strange and unmistakable likeness to the 
| face in the opposite corner. 

| You've put him under the sod, then?” 
'she said at last, in a voice singularly sweet, 
though husky with age and provincial in 
-accent. ‘Ah, well! you young ones must 
weep for him, I’m too old to have any tears 
|to shed. He should ha’ waited and ha’ let 

me go before him.” 

“There are none too many to mourn for 
him, grandmother,” answered the young 
man, bitterly. ‘ You need not grudge him 

| one more.” 

“Too old,” she went on, unheeding. 
*There’s nought worth crying for, at four- 
| score and five. And he was too fine a gentle- 
/man for me all his days. But he was my 
| first-born, my bonny lad! Ye’'ll never be as 
| comely a man as your father, Harold, though 
| you’re more one of our folk than ever he 
| was.” 
| “IT know!” he answered. “I was proud, 
| when I was only a boy, to call myself one of 
‘The Nation.’ But I must put all that aside 
now, grandmother, and make everyone forget 
| it—for his sake.” 

“And for why ?” asked the old woman, 
drawing herself more upright, and taking 

her dim glances from the glowing firelight to 
| fix them upon the young face before her. 

“T have got to clear him—have you for- 
gotten? You know what they think, all of 
them, and they have made it plainer to-day 
than ever. I will have them beg pardon of 
my father’s memory for ever having har- 
boured such a thought, but they will never 
heed me, unless——” 

He paused, with a restless movement and 
an impatient sigh, and the old woman shook 
her head, looking once more into the fire, 
and frowning. 

“Why care what they think ?” she said, 
and went on murmuring epithets in an un- 
known tongue, the meaning of which was 
plain enough without translation. 

Her grandson’s lips had formed the word 
“honour,” but he looked at her and held his 
peace. 
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Her aspect was witch-like enough, as she 
bent towards the fire, her dark face touched 
with its ruddy glow, every wrinkle full 
enough now of -expression, and that not a 
pleasant one, while from under the black 
overhanging brows, 


**‘ Two unmistakable eye-points, duly 
Live and aware, looked out of their places.” 


The belief in the power of witches was not 
then so comfortably extinct as it is now; 
though the time of which I speak is not so 
long ago but that there are those still living 
who have seen the sight which I have just 
described. 

There were perhaps only two people in 


Alston Crucis who would have dared to do | 


what the young squire did next, with all the 
freedom of an acknowledged favourite. 

“ What is the use of all that ?” he asked, 
sitting down on the settle beside her, and 
throwing his arm round the bending figure 
in a kind of rough caress. ‘ You know you 





don’t really think that all that will happen 


to them! And what does it matter what | 
happens to them, so long as they are obliged | 


to own themselves either liars or fools ?” 

“They broke his heart,” she answered 
fiercely. “I would have had him despise 
them all and think no more of them, but he 
never heeded me. ‘There was more of his 
father’s blood in his veins than mine. He 
never despised the Gentiles as you would 
have done, if I had had the training of you, 
as I meant to have. . . . Did everI tell you 
how I took to the tents again, when you 
were but two years old? and how I bore you 
in my bosom when the ways were rough, 
till you grew brown and strong and bold, 
and there was none in the tribe but would 
have sworn that you were a true Romany ? 

. And then he found us, and would have 
you back; and my heart grew soft, and, 
what’s more, the tents were not what they 
had been in my young days. So I came back, 
and dwelt under a roof once more, and you 
are what you are, and not what I would 
have made you.” 

“Who knows which would have been 
best ?” sighed the young man, who had 
heard this story, in more or less detail, at 
least a hundred times, and was plainly think- 
ing of something else. “Grandmother! you 





have never read my fortune, since I was old | 
enough to understand. Read it for me|} 
now.” 

“Why should I?” she asked, with a keen | 
glance at his face. ‘ You never believed 
that I could read it true.” 


** How do I know what I believed? I was 
more than half a gipsy till to-day, and now 
I must be a gipsy no more. Tell me what is 
coming, grandmother, for no one ever had 
more need to know than I have now. And 
you will believe it all, whether I do or not !” 

He held out his hand, a brown hand, but 
smaller and more delicately-formed than 
might have been expected from his height 
and breadth of figure, and she took it 
between her trembling fingers, and scanned 
it seriously enough. 

“Tt is a Rom’s hand,” she said, “not like 
your father’s. Stir the fire, and let me have 
light to see the lines. Stay! and I will 
cross it with the gold your grandfather gave 
me.” 

Her eyes were clear and awake enough 
now, and her dark brows bent. ‘There 
was little doubt but that she believed 
in her own power; but the young man 
watched her with a half-amused, half-wistful 
smile. He scorned himself for coming near 
to believing, and yet—he had known so 
many strange predictions of hers come lite- 
rally to pass ! 

“Can you tell me what I want most in 
the world ?” he asked, more in earnest than 
he cared to own. 

“T could guess, but the lines will not tell.” 

“Can you tell me whether I shail get it? 
If I shall be fortunate ?” 

‘The lines run strangely ; there is trouble 
of more then one sort, trouble close at hand, 
and more to follow. But they seem to run 
right in the end.” 

‘““Why so they do for every man in the 
end, when he lies where my father does to- 
night, and sleeps too sound to hear what his 
neighbours say of him! Come! Granny, 
you are turning out but a poor prophet 
after all. Is there not a fair lady some- 
where? There must be, for a black-a-vised 
fellow like me ! ” 

‘There is a fair lady, and you shall marry 
her, but you have not seen her yet!” 

Harold started, and half-withdrew his 


| hand. 


“What nonsense it is!” he said, with an 
uneasy laugh. “Shall I see her soon, then?” 

“T cannot tell, there is something in the 
way. But it will not stand in the way 
always. There is another woman, but her 
line never crosses yours, though it comes 
near enough—and too near—and she will 
bring you trouble.” 

The lithe brown hand suddenly escaped 
from the old woman’s grasp altogether, and 
the young man rose hastily. 
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“There ! enough of that, grandmother. 
If you did but know, you are foretelling 
what can never be! And I have no time to 
waste in this fashion. I came in here to tell 
you that I have seen the Hernes, though 
they came too late for my father’s funeral, 
and they are coming here to-night.” 

For an instant the old witch of Endor had 

_ looked disposed to be offended, but his last 
words drove even her own slighted predic- 
tions out of her mind, or so it seemed. 

“Our people? Which of them?” she 
asked, sitting upright, while her eyes 
gleamed in the firelight. 

“Gabriel Herne and his wife, and their 
two sons and daughter. And your brother 
Reuben’s two sons, Will and Joe.” 

She started to her feet, showing a stature 
above the ordinary height of woman, despite 
the slight stoop of age. 

“Joseph Herne here? And coming to- 
night under this roof with the rest ? What 
brings them here ?” 

“Jl asked them. They came, though late, 
while all the rest turned their backs upon 
him. And I said that they should sit at his 
table to-night, and you at the head and I at 
the foot, and we would make them welcome 
for his sake.” 

She shaded her eyes with her withered, 
trembling hand, and looked at him for a 
moment under her shaggy brows as if she 
would read his very soul. Then slowly she 
re-seated herself, fumbled in her pocket for 
a handful of tobacco, filled her short black 
pipe, and lighted it. 

“What is to be will be,” she said. “I 
tell you Joseph Herne will not come here 
with the rest. And as for them—shall you 
tell them what men say of my son, your 
father?” 

“They know! Who doesn’t know ?” said 
Harold sullenly. 

“Ay! they know—and know, perhaps, 
more than you think,” answered the old 
woman, with a glance of infinite cunning. 
“Tell them, my lad—and tell them what he 
said to us as he lay dying—and let me 
watch their faces while you speak. I am not 
so old yet but I can see!” 

“Do you mean— ?” he cried, and stopped 
short, with lips apart. Something of the 
same expression was reflected in his own face 
—the hereditary vulpine cunning of a race 
that had lived, hunting and hunted, through 
centuries of hardship and danger. 

“Never you heed what I mean,” she an- 
swered, putting her pipe between her lips 

‘and half turning her back upon him. “Go 





you and tell those fine ladies—my daughters 
—who is coming, and bid them keep out of 
our folks’ way. You are master now—and 
I will be mistress for this one more night 
before I die.” 

Perhaps Harold Malreward knew that in 
that mood there was nothing more to be got 
out of her, for he turned and went away, 
though he looked far from satisfied. And, 
when he was gone, the whole scene lost 
somehow its strange and incongruous look; 
the quaint old kitchen was just a kitchen 
and no more ; the stout cook came in from 
the outer room to look to the condition of 
her saucepans ; and the old woman smoking 
in the chimney corner might have been 
merely a privileged mendicant, admitted 
there by the servants’ condescending charity. 

It is the custom to say that every house 
has its skeleton. Certainly there was a 
skeleton at Alston Crucis, not kept very 
strictly in its cupboard ; but there was also 
what is less common, a living monument of 
the folly, rather than the crime, of a past 
generation. 

Perhaps the Malrewards, never having 
been very conventional, did not object, as 
much as many families might have done, to 
the presence of that ancient beldame in their 
inglenook. But they had some reason to 
wish that old Squire Harold, the grandfather 
of the present Harold Malreward, had not 
thought fit to make a gipsy the mistress of 
his house, and the mother of his children. 
Possibly she may have wished so too, though 
she never confessed as much. 

She had had her day of triumph and 
splendour, as old people in the neighbour- 
hood could still remember ; had gone in silks 
and jewels with a kind of barbaric yet not 
untasteful display, and had claimed her place 
as the lawful wife of one of the county 
magnates, and played her part in that new 
world not altogether amiss. 

That phase lasted not very long, and then 
her children came—a daughter first, then a 
son, and then two more daughters—and the 
Squire, who was eccentric but not crazy, 
took the management of them out of her 
hands entirely, and handed them over to 
tutors and governesses, to be brought up as 
befitted his position and theirs. 

For a while after that their mother alter- 
nated between slovenliness and some atten- 
tion to les bienséances ; between gipsy and 
county lady. But as her daughters grew 
older, she abandoned the effort altogether, 
and left them to rule the house and enter 
into society without her. 
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The daughters grew up, and the elder one 
married (very much against her father’s will) 
a solicitor who occupied a not very good 
position in the neighbouring town of Alders- 
ford. 

And the son grew up—Philip Malreward 
—turning out far less of a gipsy than his son 
afterwards proved, though wild enough in 
his youth. His father died when he was 
thirty, and forthwith he married a hand- 
some, fascinating woman who came from 
nobody knew where ; who made him very 
happy for nearly two years, and died when 
her boy Harold was born. 

Two years after, Squire Philip married 
again, the only daughter and heiress of a 
neighbouring squire—the very lady who by 
common consent had been picked out for 
him from the first, and who had been oblig- 
ing enough to wait so long. 

And then the smothered discontent of his 
gipsy mother broke forth, after years of 
repression and of semi-civilised life, and she 
vanished from his house, presumably to join 
her tribe. 

People said that Philip Malreward would 
never have troubled himself to reclaim her 
if she had not carried off with her his son 
and heir; but therein, perhaps, they did 
him an injustice. Certainly he found her 
and brought her back, as well as his little 
son, and if henceforth she lived quite apart 
from the family, more like some aged pen- 
sioner than the dowager Mrs. Malreward, it 
was altogether her own doing. She took up 
her abode in the kitchen, sans fagon, as feeling 
most comfortable there, and if the tide of 
domestic affairs ebbed into another channel 
and left her stranded there, alone for the 
most part, it was because the servants pre- 
ferred it, and not because she showed any 
wish that her privacy might be respected. 

The servants feared her, not because she 
had once been mistress of Alston Crucis, but 
because she was undoubtedly a witch. Not 
only had she charms and spells by which 
half the evils under the sun might be 
averted or driven away, but she had used 
some of them, even within the memory of 
her grandchildren, with startling success. 

And though she cared but little for a 
show of respect and observance, yet there 
were moments when she capriciously recol- 
lected what she had been and still was, and 
when any unfortunate domestic who seemed 
to forget it felt all the force of her unre- 
strained, yet almost stately displeasure. 

In her wrath she was apt to become pro- 
phetic, and her predictions had an uncanny 





knack of coming true that did credit at 
any rate to the estimate of characters and 
probabilities silently formed under the red 
handkerchief in that dark chimney-corner. 


Leaving the precincts of the kitchen, the 
young master of Crucis had taken his way 
through a labyrinth of passages, up a flight 
of stairs, across the entrance-hall, and down 
another corridor, towards a door with a 
heavy-curtain across it, outside which he 
paused an instant, then braced himself as if 
for an effort, opened it, and went in. 

It was a large room, but low, and somehow 
Harold looked too big for it, or at any rate 
for the rest of its contents. 

The furniture was of the slender, spindle- 
legged Chippendale order ; small and slight, 
and scattered all over the carpet in a bewil- 
dering manner ; and now that the heavy, 
dark curtains were drawn across the bow 
windows the room looked decidedly dusky, 
in spite of the light of a bright fire, a 
moderator lamp, and half-a-dozen candles. 

The occupants of the room were on as 
small a scale as the furniture, and in their 
deep black rather aided the sombre effect it 
produced just now. 

Two ladies of between forty and fifty sat 
together at one side of the room, one read- 
ing, one at work upon some small garment 
of charitable appearance. They were both 
small, slender, and upright, and nearly as 
dark as was Harold himself; but they both 
had the Malreward face, comely enough, but 
too large-featured to look well, except with 
the height which they had somehow failed to 
attain. 

These were Laura and Margaret Malre- 
ward, the two unmarried sisters of the late 
Squire. Their married sister had been dead 
for years—and well for her, perhaps, that 
she was—for a reason that will presently 
appear. 

They were heiresses in a small way, but 
it was their pleasure to live on in their old 
home, and neither of their brother’s two 
wives had interfered with them, finding 
them, perhaps, easy enough to live with. 


The second Mrs. Philip Malreward was. 


sitting now beside the fireplace, idly finger- 
ing the heavy folds of crape that were the 
badge of her widowhood, and looking more 
full of annoyance than grief. A small, fair 
woman she was, somewhat inclined to be 
stout, with bands of light, shining hair tucked 
away under her cap. 

Her expression just now did her an in- 
justice, for she had loved her husband 
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sincerely, after her own fashion, and had | 
thought of little but her loss from the day | 
it took place till now. But asmall annoy- | 
ance will for the time drive out a great | 
grief, even from deeper and tenderer hearts | 
than this little woman had ever possessed, | 
and it certainly seemed to her that she did | 
well to be angry. 

Her son, the younger Philip, sat on a foot- 
stool near her, with his knees hunched up, 
and his chin upon them ; looking somewhat 
sulky and disconcerted. 

He had tried argument upon his aunts, 
and they would not listen to him, and had 
tried coaxing upon his mother and found it 
only increase her anger ; and now he looked | 
upas Harold entered, with a glance that | 
said, “I have done my best, and made a| 
mull of it.” 

Harold Malreward did not suppose him- | 
self to be clever, never having been led to | 
compare his peculiar faculty with other 
people’s want of it. But he had an instinct | 
that generally enabled him to judge cor- | 
rectly of moods and tempers, of the expres- | 
sion of a face or the turn of a head; and | 
he had, for a young man, a great deal of | 
patience. 

Consequently he did not begin at once | 
with excuse or explanation, but stood | 
silently leaning an elbow upon the mantel- | 
shelf, waiting, as it seemed, for accusation or | 
reproof. He knewthat what he had done might ' 
well have given offence, even had he been a | 
favourite; and he knew, too, that he had | 
never been altogether a favourite, either | 
with his aunts or with his stepmother. 

His aunts were very fond of him in their 
own way; but the Malrewards were not a | 
demonstrative family, and shone more in | 
criticism than in expressions of endearment ; | 
and they had never altogether forgiven him 
for showing the gipsy blood so unmistak- | 
ably. Freaks that might have been pardon- 
able, or even amusing, in any other young 
fellow had seemed grave matters in him— | 
knowing as they did what wild impulses 
prompted them, and to what extremes those 
impulses might lead. They had cried for 
joy when his father brought him back from 
the gipsy tents, brown and strong, and 
chattering Romany as fluently as his broken 
baby-English ; but they had been conscious of 
something alien about him ever since. 

As for his stepmother, she neither loved 
him as her own, nor hated him melodramati- 
cally as stepmothers are frequently supposed 
to do. He was generally kind and con- 
siderate to her; and she, for her part, bore 





him no grudge for being the heir rather than 
her own boy ; being, on the whole, a sensible 
though narrow-minded little woman. 

But they chafed one another occasionally, 
as near connections must who have neither 
deep affection nor the tenderest ties of blood 
to bind them so close that friction is impos- 
sible. Mrs. Malreward knew that her stepson 
did not feel any profound admiration or 
respect for her, and Harold was well aware 
that he could easily do wrong in his step- 
mother’s eyes, as well as in those of his two 
aunts. 

To do him justice, however, it never 
occurred to him that the master of Alston 
Crucis need care very little whether these 
women were pleased or not, or that it was 
now their business to acquiesce in whatever 
he might choose to do, and be pleasant over 
it, or to make themselves homes elsewhere. 
The half of Harold Malreward that was not 
gipsy was gentleman to the backbone ; and 
he was far more sorry to have annoyed his 
womenkind than he would have been if his 
father had been alive, to call him sharply to 
account for inconsiderate conduct. 

Nevertheless, his passive behaviour per- 
haps helped them to realise the true state of 
the case, for Mrs. Malreward held her tongue 
with unwonted discretion, and only the 
eldest Miss Malreward broke the silence at 
last, in a tone somewhat milder than he had 
expected. 

“T must say we have been very much sur- 
prised, Harold! At such a time, and in 
such an unexpected way.” 

“The time and the unexpectedness are 
my only excuse, Aunt Laura,” he answered, 
gravely. ‘They were there—and Heaven 
knows where the rest of our friends were! 
They had come eighty miles to pay him that 
last token of respect ; and, under the circum- 
stances, it seemed to me that that atoned for 
a good deal. If it had been this time last 





| year, I might not have cared to ask them 


here, to revel ; but, as it is, I asked them to 


| do—something as near joining in our mourn- 


ing as will be done by anyone!” 

“Tt makes Mrs. Philip nervous to think of 
having them in the house,” remarked Miss 
Margaret, in a strictly neutral tone. “She 
is thinking of the plate and other valuables, 
I suppose !” 

“You can assure her that we are safe 
enough,” answered Harold, with an impatient 
gesture, but with studied gentleness of voice. 
“T would not warrant them elsewhere, but I 
can answer for it that gipsies do not rob their 


' own relations.” 
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“Tt is absurd to talk of their being 
relations,” said Mrs. Malreward, somewhat 
snappishly. 

“It’s a fact, though,” said the young man, 


simply. “And after to-night we shall not | 


see much of them. You need not fear their 
being troublesome.” 
“That is just what Ido fear! They will 


be always hanging about ; and 1 cannot see | 
how we are to regain our position in the | 


» 





county, while 

“What do I care about our position in the 
county ?” he cried, with eyes full of dark 
lightning. “IfIcan but clear my father’s 
name they may think what they please of 
me!” 

“You might think a little of Phil,” she 
said, in a fretful tone. And the boy turned 
on his stool and looked up at Harold; and 
the young man looked down at him and 
smiled. 

“ Phil knows !” he said ; and did not think 
it necessary to justify himself further. 

“As for your father’s name,” said his 
eldest aunt, stiffly, “that was certainly 
cleared at the inquest. Noone could possibly 
believe any of those strange stories after 
that; though naturally such things must 
leave a little awkwardness for a time : 

She did not finish her sentence, and Harold 
looked at her and half sighed, but said nothing. 
He did not know whether that was her real 
belief, or only what she considered it her duty 
to believe. Either way, what was the use of 
protesting ? Life was hard enough upon 
these women, who had just lost husband and 
brother, without proving to them that the 
family honour was lost too. Harold was too 
young to believe that the shame could ever 
be lived down and forgotten: but he said to 
himself that he would find out the truth and 
prove it, before these lorn creatures under 
his protection had realised the shame, or 
their own forlornness. 





CHAPTER II.—GIPSIES AT HOME. 


‘* You may see where we have been 
By the burnt spot on the green, 
By the grass and hedgerow cropped 
Where our asses have been grazing, 
3y some old torn rag we dropped 
When our crazy tents were raising.” 


PHILIP MALREWARD—who had just gone 


to a grave less honoured than any of his 
ancestors had been—had not been a tender 


father to histwo sons ; but he was mourned | 


as tender fathers are not always mourned ; 
partly because of certain circumstances not 
yet explained, and partly because even his 
undemonstrative manner had not been able 


| always to conceal a very real affection for 
| them both, and a pride of possession—espe- 
cially in Harold, his eldest—all the deeper 
| for being carefully restrained. 

Nor had he been a specially judicious 
father, though he had chosen a good public 
| school for both his sons, and had sent them 
early with all due regularity. 

He had been somewhat wild himself in 
his youth—if all tales were true—and that 
| amount, at least, of wildness he regarded as 

almost inevitable in a young man. But, as 
sometimes happens, he had settled down 
after his stormy youth into a somewhat 
strict and puritanical middle-age ; and looked 
upon the mildest sowing of wild oats asa 
great though necessary evil. Thus it came 
to pass that he was neither sanguine nor 
sympathetic ; neither restrained his eldest. 
born with a strong hand, nor made holiday 
with him as some wise fathers do with their 
sons. 

lt was a state of things that might easily 
have led to disastrous consequences ; but, on 
the whole, it hardly seemed to have done so, 
Harold loved his father ; and had not fallen 
as yet into any very vicious courses ; and if, 
in the exuberance of over-much liberty he 
had contrived to entangle himself in a snare 
that was like to put an end to his freedom 
once and for all, he hardly knew it himself, 
as yet; and his father had certainly died in 
complete ignorance of any such calamity im- 
pending. 

Apart from that, Philip Malreward’s last 
days had been sad enough. Perhaps men do 
not, in this prosaic age, die of a broken 
heart ; but if a man’s heart is really broken, 
especially if he is past his first youth, he may 
die of any trifling ailment, such as in happier 
times would have been a thing to smile at. 

The late master of Alston Crucis had lost 
what he had been too proud to know how 
much he valued—the respect of his neigh- 

| bours, the love of his tenants, the cheery 
companionship of men whose fathers had 
known his father, and with whom he was 
connected by a thousand ties of kin and of 
mutual association. He had braved it out, 
had given no one a chance to show a second 
time that they mistrusted him, and had said 
nothing to any one—not even to his eldest 
son, who had his confidence as far as any one 
had. 

But the spring of life was gone; and 
Philip Malreward, whose iron frame had 
hardly known an ache or pain in all his fifty 
years, died, as the family doctor said, of a 
chill! Died mute, too, as far as a curious 
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neighbourhood could discover; and, guilty 
or not guilty, carried his secret to the grave 
with him. 

The friends and neighbours who had con- 
demned him decided that death did not con- 





done such offences as his ; and even pity for 
the living could not make them lay aside | 
their righteous indignation against the dead. | 

Once let them get the funeral over, some | 
of them thought, and they were quite willing | 
to be kind to Harold Malreward, wild fellow | 
though he was, and give him a chance to live | 
down his father’s disgrace. And Harold, 
meanwhile, was prepared to scorn all kindness 
offered to him merely for himself, and to put 
all possible friends to this one test: “ Did 
they, or did they not, believe in his father’s 
innocence ?” 


He could hardly have put to that test the 
strange friends and kinsfolk assembled round 
his table in the great dining-hall at Crucis on 
the night of his father’s funeral. In the first | 





place, it was doubtful how far the gipsies | 
were acquainted with all the circumstances, | 
in spite of their strange ways and means of 
acquiring information; and in the second 
place, their views as to the heinousness of 
robbery and murder might not agree with 
those of the county, or even with Harold’s 


own. They evidently did not blame Squire 
Philip, but they might believe, for all that, | 
that he had done what was laid to his charge. 

The table had been laid in the hall by the 
disgusted and wondering servants, and the 
gipsies had already arrived and were stand- 
ing in a group beside the fire, when Harold 
entered with his grandmother leaning on his 
arm. 

From the beautiful carved over-mantel the 
marble half-length of a bearded old gentle- 
man in an Elizabethan ruff looked down his 
long nose at the new-comers, as if he won- 
dered what these Egyptian wanderers were 
doing on the hearth which he had laid, and 
to which he had even once welcomed his 
sovereign. 

It was indeed as strange a group as could 
have been seen that night anywhere in this 
land of contrasts. 

Harold had not thought fit at first to dress 
as usual for dinner, but, to his surprise, had 
been sharply desired by his grandmother to 
“make himself look like a gentleman,” and 
had yielded, resolved that for this one night 
she should ‘be mistress, as she had said. 

As for her, by what strange inconsistency 
had she hurried on one of the gowns and 





head-dresses of her brief days of splendour, 


and loaded her withered neck and fingers 
with the jewels that old Squire Harold had 
given her in the briefer days of his first 
ardent love ? 

She had been proud, and had taught her 
grandson to be proud of her gipsy blood ; 
she had longed, with the heart-sick longing 
of a lifetime, for the freedom of the tents 
and the old days among her own people. 
Did she want to show her wild kin that at 
least she had that for which she had sold her- 
self, that the price had been fully paid to her 
and to her descendants ! 

However it was, she received them in 
stately fashion enough; and the women 
scanned her attire with half-envious admira- 
tion, hardly aware perhaps that even there, 
beneath a civilised roof, their own coarse, 
bright garments looked far more picturesque 
and becoming. 

All the gipsies, both male and female, 
were far more at tiieir ease than English 
rustics would have been in such a position ; 
and though they spoke but little and smiled 
less, they seemed to perceive a certain humour 
in the situation and to enter into it. 

Almost before they were in the room the 
old woman had pressed Harold’s arm with a 
sudden significant gesture, and he, counting 
the group by the fire, had seen that one of 
them was indeed missing. 

“Where is Joseph Herne ?” she demanded 
when greetings had been interchanged in the 
broken jargon, half Romany, half English, 
which it pleased them to talk. 

“He has hurt his foot, sister. The wood- 
men had left a tree across the path—ill luck 
to them!—and poor Joe missed seeing it in 
the dusk and got a fall.” 

“Has he lost his eyes, then?” she de- 
manded scornfully. ‘Since when have our 
people wanted a lantern to walk in the woods 
after sunset? Speak the truth, brother, and 
say that he would not come !” 

The old gipsy made no answer, affecting 
to be lost in admiration of the soft rug that 
lay before the fire ; and after looking at him 
for a moment Harold Malreward signed to 
his strange guests to take their places at the 
table, where their dinner was already await- 
ing them. 

For a moment the new master evidently 
intended to take the master’s place, but there 
his courage or his heart failed him. Quietly 
he slipped into the place prepared for the 
absent gipsy, and left the great oaken chair 
at the foot of the table empty. He said 
nothing, but his dark cheek paled perceptibly, 
and for a moment his lips quivered as he 
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glanced once and again towards that vacant 
chair, and, despite his duties as host, he was 
silent until the strange dinner party was 
more than half over. 

At least one pair of eyes was watching 
him intently, eyes perhaps more used to note 
the signs of superstitious fear than of love 
and trouble. 

“Do you see anything yonder?” half whis- 
pered at last the old gipsy, next to whom 
Harold had placed himself. ‘“ Men say they 
are not always willing that their places 
should be taken. For my part, I can’t say. 
We Roms have no place, dead nor living ; 
and though we wander till we die, I judge 
that the dead are willing to lie still. I never 
heard of a Rom who wanted more, when his 
time came to go, than a qui&t place to lie in.” 

Harold looked up, and motioned to the 
sedately-curious butler and his satellites to 
go. He had made up his mind to speak 
treely to his father’s kinsfolk, such as they 
were, and though the servants knew all, and 
more than all, he was about to say, he did 
not choose to speak before them. 

“Tf ever the dead came back to the living,” 
he said when they were gone, “my father 
will come back to me! He cannot rest in 
his grave till I have done what he wished. 
And so, help me, God! I will never leave off 
trying till it is done.” 

The words touched, as he knew they 
would, the one sensitive spot in his hearers’ 
conscience—that respect for the wishes of 
the dead that is the religion of the gipsy 
race. 

“What was it that he wished?” asked 
Gabriel Herne, glancing again towards that 
empty seat. 

“You know—or can guess. You have 
heard, surely, how things were with my 
father before he died ?” 

“Partly !” answered the old man, with 
affected humility. “We poor gipsies pick 
up a word here and a word there, but who 
would tell the rights of a tale concerning a 
great family to the likes of us? We heard 
of the death of the lawyer yonder, but how 
should we know why men should lay it at 
Squire Philip’s door ?” 

“T will tell you,” said Harold, raising his 
voice and looking down the table, while 
the faces of the strange company all turned 
towards him. ‘ My father owned you all as 
his kin. Not one of you ever came to him 
in trouble and was not helped as you would 
help a brother. Listen, all of you, and hear 
what was laid to his charge, and what he 
thought of it. And if—after that ‘ 





He checked himself suddenly, and the old 
woman at the head of the table leaned her 
elbows upon it and rested her chin upon her 
hands, dropping her shaggy eyebrows till 
they all but hid the keen sparkle of the eyes 
beneath them—eyes that travelled slowly 
from one face to another as the young man 
went on more coolly, 

“You know that my grandfather borrowed 
money on Benson’s farm, down yonder, to- 
wards Aldersford—borrowed it of old Mr. 
Crofton, whose eldest son married my father’s 
sister, my aunt Marian? And you know, too, 
that not even that marriage ever made them 
friends, and that since my aunt died her hus- 
band and my father never spoke when they 
met. But you mayn’t know that when old 
Crofton died, and his son and Thornton 
Harris took to the business, they brought 
forward evidence of having advanced another 
large sum of money, of which my father had 
never heard. He did not believe that my 
grandfather had ever had the money, or that 
what seemed to be his signature was genuine. 
He went to law about it, and lost. Courts 
of law are not lucky for us Malrewards !” 

“Not likely to be—to one who was even 
half a Rom!” said the old gipsy, with quiet 
conviction. 


“Well! you may wonder why my father 


did not pay them and be rid of them. But 
my grandfather had tied up the estate, leav- 
ing it to him only for his life, and after him 
to his male heirs, or—failing those—to the 
eldest son of his eldest daughter, my aunt 
Marian. Crofton made him put that in, in 
the days when they were friendly. And 
what little ready-money there was the law- 
suit had taken. The interest was paid regu- 
larly, and Crofton kept quiet enough, but the 
principal could never be paid till last Novem- 
ber, when I came of age, and joined my 
father in selling some land that belonged 
to us in Shropshire, and so raised the 
money.” 

The gipsies were listening hitherto with 
weil-bred half-attention, while the speaker 
went over these details evidently for the 
hundredth time. But as he came to “ last 
November” a little thrill of interest went 
through the circle, and his own voice took 
tone of deeper excitement. 

“Yes! Last November was the end of it 
—or the beginning. My father had the 
money in notes, because Crofton had taunted 
him with having denied his father’s signa- 
ture, and had said that he would deny his 
own if he dared, so he had sworn that he 
would never draw a cheque for him. Sam 
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Crofton was away that day, the 20th of 
November, when my father took the notes 
into Aldersford, and Harris received them. 
Harris was by way of being friendly then, 
though since [ have found him out in—— 
Well! that has nothing to do with the 
story. Iwas away from home at the time. 
I tell you what I heard when I came 
back, but very little of it from my father. 

“Crofton came over here that same evening, 
after dark, and my father and he were 
closeted together for two hours and more. 
He had brought back the notes, and said that 
the payment had been made too late, and 
that the land had fallen into his hands the 
day before ; but my father held the receipt 
that Harris had signed, and refused to give 
it up, or to take back the money. He said 
openly at the inquest that after that they 
quarrelled, and laid hands upon one another, 
not, he said, about the mortgage, but about 
another matter, which he would not explain, 
then or afterwards. 

“Crofton came out of the library yonder, 
mad with rage, and went away. And an 
hour after my father came back into the 
house,—but no one had seen him go out. He 
refused‘ at the inquest to say where he had 
been, or for what. But the next morning 
Sam Crofton was found dead, in a ditch be- 
side the road on Scarrisdale Moor, between 
here and Aldersford,—you know the spot, I 
daresay. He had had two blows on the head, 
either of which, the doctors said, might have 
killed him. And my father’s riding-whip 
was found in the ditch not far from him.” 

“ Well,” said Gabriel Herne, coolly, as the 
young man ended, and sat gloomily silent, 
“TI think a poor gipsy would have been 
hanged for less! What did Squire Philip, 
my sister’s son, do to save himself from 
hanging ?” 

“Little enough! He refused to answer 
many questions that one would have thought 
he might have answered. But he proved 
that he did not leave the house again that 
night after the servants saw him come in at 
nine. And two witnesses swore to having 
seen Crofton alive and well, at nearer ten 
than nine.” 

“Who were they?” asked the gipsy, half- 
shutting his eyes. 

“George Benson and his wife. They were 
coming home from visiting a neighbour, and 
met Crofton, riding his black mare, and a 
man walking beside him. It was moonlight, 
they said, and they saw them both distinctly. 
And—the man was a gipsy.” 

“How did they know that ?” 





“They would not own to knowing it at 
first. It was when they were obliged to de- 
scribe him, it came out that such was their 
impression. But they swore that he was not 
a Herne.” 

Harold was watching the old gipsy’s face 
as he spoke, and so was his grandmother, 
from her place at the head of the table. But 
the dark features were as impassive as an 
Indian’s, though the eyes were narrowed to 
two slits. 

“Tt was thought it might be one of you,— 
one of my father’s family,” went on Harold. 
“But Benson and his wife have had many 
kindnesses from my father, and they tried 
not tosay a word that might do him harm. 
They had better have accused him at the 
market cross! For every one saw their drift, 
and they were cross-examined and made to 
contradict themselves and say what they 
never meant. They stuck to the main point, 
however, and the verdict was returned against 
“some person or persons unknown.” But 
men believe my father guilty, for all that. 
Some say that he did it himself, and that the 
Bensons lied throughout. And some say that 
he sent the gipsy to doit. They ask what 
became of the notes, which Crofton certainly 
had with him. My father said that ‘he was 
unable to give the numbers of them,” though 
he would not swear that he had never taken 
them down:—and what is even stranger, 
Harris professes not to have noticed or made 
any note of the numbers, either! They say 
that my father had even the boldness to pay 
a large sum, two days after, into the Alders- 
ford bank, where his account was overdrawn 
—the fact being that it was a small sum, paid 
in the day before—the surplus left from the 
sale of the Shropshire property. Oh! there 
is no end to the theories !—very pretty and 
probable theories! and every fool in the 
county can invent a fresh one, to blacken the 
name of a man who was worth them all! 
And what can J say,—but that I know they 
lie?” 

“Did he tell you no more than the rest, 
then 4” 

“Not a word! I may have wondered that 
he did not speak more fully to me, but I 
never asked him. Should I go to my own 
father and say, ‘Prove to me that you did 
not steal back the money with which you had 
just paid your lawful debts! Prove to me 
that you did not send a man to assassinate 
your enemy in the night?’ I would have 
cut my tongue out sooner !” 

Harold glanced around the table with flash- 
ing eyes, but the strange gipsy eyes, so like his 
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own, were notspecially responsive. They could 
appreciate the peril and inconvenience of 
such an accusation, but they were not shocked 
by it. 

“Well!” said Harold, with a little catch 
of the breath, “they broke his heart amongst 
them—and he is dead! No one thought at 
first that his illness was serious ; and after he 
grew worse he was not able to speak much, 
until just the end. The last day he spoke to 
me,—I don’t know whether he knew quite 
what he said. He told me to keep still—to 
let illalone. He said that he had been silent 
till then—that he hoped to be strong enough 
to hold his tongue until he died—that what 
he had borne he could bear.” 

The words came with more and more effort, 
and at the last the speaker was obliged to 
stop. He started up and walked hurriedly 
to the fireplace, and stood there with his 
back to the table, leaning his folded arms 
against the marble and his forehead against 
his arms, while over his dark head his ances- 
tor’s carven face looked calmly down. 

The gipsies looked at one another, one or 
two of them, with an expression almost of 
of relief ; and that weirdly splendid figure at 
the head of the table watched them all, with- 
out moving a finger. 

“That was not all,” went on the young 
man, presently, without turning his head. 
“T was with him just at the last, we two 
alone; and he spoke again. And I know 
that that time he knew what he said. ‘I 
doubt there has been a great wrong done,’ he 
said, ‘I dared not meddle—L let it alone, for 
your sake. But you must set it right, for 
mine—that I may lie quiet in my grave. I 
can’t die with this on my soul. Swear to 
me, Harry, that you will look to it, and set 
it right.’ He tried to say something more— 
something about some papers that I should 
find ; but I could not hear a quarter of it dis- 
tinctly. And so he died, and never had had 
my promise! But I swore on his hand, as 
he lay dead, that I would not rest till I had 
cleared his name, and set the wrong right.” 

His voice was resolute enough, but he 
had to pause again; and again the gipsies 
glanced at one another, but did not speak. 

There was dead silence through the hall, 
broken only by one smothered sob, till pre- 
sently he came back to the table, standing at 
the foot of it, with one hand upon the back 
of that empty chair. 

* And now!” he said, “what will you do 
to help me !—you that are his kinsfolk, and 
mine.” 


“What is it you think to do, Squire 








— 


Harold?” asked Gabriel Herne, after a mo. 
ment. 


“| will find the man who murdered Sam 


Crofton. When he is found, and convicted, 
my father’s name will be cleared—and no. 
thing else will do it.” 

“TY doubt we cannot do muchtohelp. You 
say that the man who was seen with him that 
night was not a Herne.” 

“T never said so!” Harold Malreward 
knew better than to waste his glances upon 
the other’s impassive face, but his eyes were 
bent on the old gipsy’s hands, and as he 
spoke he saw the fingers twitch a little, and 
made a mental note of the fact. 

“We could find out, may be, what all our 
people were doing that night. Or if he were 
one of the Lovels or the Smiths, we might 
find out something. But it is clean against 
the Romany law, my son. Why should we 
help to hunt down one of ‘The Nation,’ be- 
cause of the death of a Gentile—a stranger— 
and a lawyer, to the back of all ?” 

“Was not my father one of ‘The Nation, 
too?” cried the young man, passionately, 
“Will you let him lie in a dishonoured grave 
for want of such help as you might give ?” 

An Englishman might have answered that 
the man was dead, anyway; and that dead 
men sleep soundly, and hear no tales, any 
more than they tell them. But the gipsy 
traditions made it impossible for Gabriel 
Herne to take that view of the matter, so he 
merely muttered, almost inaudibly— 

“He was but half Romany,” with a glance 
towards the old woman at the head of the 
table. Her eyes flashed,and she drew herself 
up as if ready to make a fiery answer; but 
Harold lifted his hand. 

“ You did not tell him that when you came 
to him in your trouble, four yearsago. But 
let that pass. We do not know that the man 
who killed the lawyer was a gipsy at all. 
The Bensons may have been mistaken ; or if 
not, the man who was with Crofton then may 
not have been the man who killed him.” 

The old man made no answer. He was evi- 
dently thinking deeply, and Harold watched 
him a moment in silence. 

“Gipsy or not,” he went on at last, “I 
will find him. If it costs me half my fortune 
— if I have to do it all alone,—I will certainly 
find him in the end. But the man who helps 
me will find it the best day’s work he ever 
did.” 

Gabriel Herne looked from his sister in her 
jewels at one end of the table, to her grand- 
son at the other, tall and erect, with his hand 
on his dead father’s chair. 
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His grandmother had bidden him make | to have seen him. And the Bensons swore 


himself look like a gentleman, and he had 


certainly succeeded. To the Malrewards he | 


might look more than half a gipsy, but the 


gipsies were very conscious of the other ele- | 


ment in him, that look of a born leader that 
centuries of wealth and security had given 
to his father’s family. 

The two together impressed them with 
almost a superstitious awe. 
be poor and despised, though clever ; a rich 
man might be the gipsy’s prey and dupe, 
despite his position. 
who was both—who knew their traditions 
and inherited their wisdom, with his fore- 
fathers’ wealth and power to back it—surely 
he must have his way! At any rate it 
would not be well to oppose him openly, 
however good might be their reasons for 
wishing to thwart his designs. 

“Well ! we will do what we can,” said 


Gabriel Herne, after a long pause, and he | 


was too clever to say it otherwise than 
grudgingly. ‘Though if the fellow was not 
one of our people he may be out of our beat 
altogether. He has been looked after already, 
I suppose ?” 

“Of course! But he seems to have dis- 
appeared off the face of the earth, as far as 
those bunglers, the police, are concerned. 
But you have ways and means that they 
know nothing of.” 

“Perhaps! But do you sit quiet, Squire 
Harold, and do nothing till you hear from 
us. That pack of gaze-hounds, the police, 
may hunt in packs, but the fox does best 
alone.” 


It was still early when the gipsies left. 
The wine that Harold had pressed upon 
them with a young man’s recklessness, was 


not the temptation to them which it would | 


have been to an English tramp in their posi- 
tion; and though they had accepted the 
young squire’s invitation in a spirit of bra- 


vado, they were by no means at their ease | 


under the roof of Alston Crucis. 


They had hardly gone when Harold turned | 


eagerly to his grandmother. 

“Well?” he said. 

“They know more than they will tell,” 
she answered, bitterly. ‘They have turned 


against me and my son because a Gentile | 


was his father. They could help if they 
would, but they will not. 
Joseph Herne knows, and therefore they 
would not trust him to come here to-night.” 
“You say he came here and saw my father, 
the morning after. But no one else seems 


A gipsy might | 


But this young fellow | 


Mark my words, | 


| that Crofton’s companion was not a Herne.” 

“Ay! and the fools swore that they saw 

| his face distinctly by the moonlight ; and it 
came out afterwards that the moon could not 
possibly have been over the tree-tops at the 
time they had sworn to! No Rom would 
have been fool enough to make such a blun- 
der as that. Come, I am tired, and I am 
going to bed, my lad. Help me down those 
stairs—I shall never climb them again! I 
am too old for all this. If Joseph Herne 
were not what he is I should say he had 
done it himself ; but he has not wit enough 
to carry such a thing through, or even to 
hate a Gorgio lawyer as he should be 
hated !” 

Very early the next morning Harold Mal- 
reward was “brushing with hasty steps the 
dews away,” but making his way down into 
the misty valley rather than aiming to “ meet 
the sun upon the upland lawn.” 

Many and mariy a time as a boy had he 
stolen out, against his father’s wish, if not in 
defiance of his express command, to seek the 
gipsies’ encampment, when the Hernes hap- 
pened to be in the neighbourhood. 

‘They are our relations, sir,” would have 
been a sufficient answer had his father openly 
remonstrated : but the feeling that his home 
circle, and particularly his aunts, disapproved 
of the proceeding, gave a spice to the boy’s 
pleasure. And the gipsies had been very 
good to him, loading him with little presents 
—worthless enough in themselves but valu- 
able in a boy’s eyes—initiating him into 
some of the secrets of their wandering life, 
and telling him tales of adventure with 

|more regard to his innocence than might 

have been expected. Squire Malreward was 

a powerful protector for them in all that 

country-side, and they had no wish to forfeit 

his favour by corrupting his son and heir. 

Of late years Harold had seen less of the 

gipsies, since he had grown to man’s estate, 
and had sought out other companions for 
himself, somewhat nearer his own rank in 
life, though still not what his father would 
have chosen. 

_ So it was the thought of his boyish days, 
and a boyish sense of wrong-doing, that 
haunted him, as, guided by certain well- 
known signs, he traced out the gipsies’ rest- 
ing-place. 

“Father would not mind if he knew the 
reason,” he found himself thinking ; and then 
realised, with a dreary sense of freedom, 
that henceforth he was accountable to no 

| one but himself, and that every wish of his 
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dead father’s was more to him than ever it 
had been before. 

It was’ a very pretty glade of the wood 
which the wanderers had chosen for their 
temporary home, though their choice had 
been determined, not by its beauty but by 
the practical convenience of the sheltering 
trees that surrounded it, and the little brook 
that flowed beside it. 

A gipsy camp has become a conventional, 
stagey thing, described so often by people 
who have never seen it, that the descriptions 
have become, for the most part, mere cata- 
logues of certain “properties” which no 
camp worthy of the name could be without. 
Harold Malreward had been familiar with 
the whole thing from a time when he was 
far too young to be struck by any of its dis- 
tinguishing features, and took no special 
interest, therefore, in low-browed tent or 
handsome, dark-haired sibyl bending over 
the black pot on the fire; cared not for the 
bark of ragged curs, who left their play 
with equally-ragged children to greet his 


approach, or for the quick, suspicious look | 


with which the men of the tribe sprang to 
their feet as the dogs gave warning of a 
stranger’s arrival. 

The tribe was assembled here almost in 
full force, numbering perhaps thirty; but 
Harold knew them all, nearly as well as 
they knew him, and was aware that they were 
all his own relations in some degree, though 
not so closely connected as those who had 
come the night before to Crucis. 

He nodded to the girls and women, and 
interchanged greetings with such of the men 
as were awake, but all the time his quick 
eyes were roaming round the encampment, 
seeking the one individual whom he had 
come to see. 

“Where is Joe Chalkeye?” he asked of a 
tall, handsome lad, who lounged past him 
with hands in his ragged pockets. 

The boy was about to answer, when one 
of the women, who had been at the house the 
night before, hurriedly interposed. 

“He'll be asleep in one of the tents,” she 
said. “I’ve not seen him this morning.” 

“Ah! Just rout him out for me, will 
you ?” said Harold, sitting down upon a tree- 
stump with what he meant for commendable 
patience, but with an absolute certainty of 
being obeyed that somewhat impressed the 
gipsy lad. He stood gaping and irresolute 
till roused by a warning look from the 
woman ; upon which he went off without a 
word, and deliberately entered all the half- 
dozen tents in turn. He was long enough 





| about it, but he came back at last to where 
| Harold sat, with the woman still hovering 


near him. 

“‘T—can’t find him,” he said, with a look 
at the woman first, as if to gather from her 
face the answer he ought to make. She 
broke out into voluble ejaculations of sur. 


| prise, first in Romany, and then in English, 
|and went off, as if to consult another and 


older woman. 

“He’s gone down to the brook to bathe 
his foot,” she said, returning. “ His ankle 
was swollen as big as two, and he thought 
cold water would do it good.” 

Harold’s lips just twitched a little, but he 
repressed a smile. Glancing up the stream 
a moment before, he had seen, in the farthest 
reach, a kingfisher at work. And up the 


| stream, from the bend below, he had just 


come himself, and had seen no sign of any 
one about ; but rather—in the movements of 
bird and fish—very palpable signs of no one 
having been about for hours. 

“Very likely,” he said, composedly. “Til 
wait here till he comes back. He'll not be 
gone long, I daresay.” 

The woman looked somewhat disconcerted, 
but she said no more; only strolled off, and 
in some way or other communicated the 
state of things to Gabriel Herne, who pre- 
sently appeared from one of the tents—look- 
ing patriarchal enough—and proceeded to 
entertain his great-nephew. 

His attempts to get the young man away 
were carefully veiled, and quite sufficiently 
clever to have succeeded with any one whose 
suspicions were not already roused. Harold, 
who had to a certain extent known beforehand 
what to expect, sat on composedly in spite of 
them, and was presently rewarded by the very 
sight which the other was earnestly endea- 
vouring to prevent his seeing—the sight, 
namely, of Joseph Herne, commonly known 
as Joe Chalkeye, walking boldly into the 
camp with no special sign of lameness about 
him. 

True, he limped elaborately enough when 
he caught sight of Harold and met the scowl 
with which the old gipsy greeted, him, but 
the attempt should have been begun five 
minutes earlier to have had any chance of 
being successful, for the very sound of his 
footsteps as he drew near had betrayed him 
to Harold’s quick ear. 

“ He is no more lame than I am,” thought 
the young man, as he exchanged greetings 
with his half-cousin, who was a more stupid 
and less good-looking individual than most 
of the men of the tribe, having a strange 
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whitish-coloured wall eye, which had gained | 


him the sobriquet by which he was distin- 
guished from several other Joseph Hernes. 
He was not only odd-looking, but dis- 
tinctly odd; having, perhaps, less than his 
full share of the gipsy intellect—such as it 
was; and the best that could be said for 
him was that his face, if more vacant, looked 
somewhat more good-tempered than theirs. 
Stupid though he might be, he was hardly 
stupid enough to tell the truth when any- 
thing else might be expected to serve his 


turn better; and as Gabriel Herne stuck 
close to his elbow, Harold saw that there 
was little chance of surprising him into 
making any unguarded statement. 

He had already, however, learned as much 
as he expected. He had assured himself 
that there was some connection between the 
gipsies and the mystery of Sam Crofton’s 
death ; that there was more than one key by 
which this mystery might be unlocked ; and 





that one of them at least was in the compara- 
tively lax hands of Joseph Herne. 





THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


Short Sunday Readings for Januarp. 
By tHe Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Romans xiii. 11, 14, and 1 Cor. vii. 29, 32. 

— gromyl in a day of judgment, while it 
has ever been present in the Church, 

has varied in its content and in its impres- 
siveness. At one time it meant something 
different from what it did at another time, 
and to-day in many minds it means some- 
thing different from what it has ever meant 
before. In consequence its impressiveness 
has varied. The more terrible the ideas it 
presented the more it must have agitated 
the feelings. And there are seasons of 
mental excitement, of sensibility quick almost 
to pain, when everything goes home into the 
marrow and the bones, and joy is wild 
ecstasy and fear terrified apprehension. At 
such times, the impressiveness of the great 
assize has shaken with cowering fears minds 
which, in a duller, colder, more careless time, 
would scarcely have been moved by them at 
all The doctrine of the day of judgment 
exhibits, like so many other doctrines of the 
Church, change, development, refinement, 
closer approximation to reality. Germ truths 
are nourished by later knowledge. History 
teaches. Men find out from new facts that 
some of the meanings associated with the 
germ truth, growing round it and encasing 
it, are not natural and necessary to it, but 
are parasites, and they remove them. They 
revise their doctrine and a new point of 
departure is taken. Every doctrine has its 
ory, and it is not too much to say that 

no single doctrine of early Christianity is 
exactly to-day what it was at first. Just as 
&word may be used for centuries, and the 
general idea which it conveys appear to be 





much the same im all, nevertheless the word | 
XXXIII—5 


has been taking on new trains of ideas all the 
time. Associations, which were foremost in 
the distant past, gradually fade away until 
they are quite forgotten, and others take 
their place and become prominent, again to 
fade out of sight. Thus it is that when a 
doctrine has not been consciously and inten- 
tionally changed, its content, the thoughts, 
suggestions, and trains of ideas which accom- 
pany it, the feelings it arouses, and the con- 
duct it produces have changed. Doctrines 
undergo change like everything else. They 
grow more accurate and richer in meaning. 
Few things are more interesting to study 
than the changes which have taken place in 
doctrines which Churches maintain to be un- 
alterable. There are no such doctrines. 
God lives, and, living, is ever revealing Him- 
self. He has gifts for to-day and new gifts 
for to-morrow. 

The first and foremost thought attached 
to the day of judgment in the minds of the 
immediate followers of Christ was that of a 
day just at hand—perhaps to-morrow or next 
week, certainly quite near. Then Christ 
would descend from Heaven and gather up 
from a sinful world His little flock—the few, 
the very few, who had become His disciples 
and had found the narrow way. Then He 
would blast with His awful lightnings the 
whole world lying in wickedness, while the 
dread trumpets of archangels sounded the 
doom of hell. The powerful element in that 
primitive belief was the nearness of the 
catastrophe. It was at the door. And so 
with many, waiting for it was like the 
anxious waiting for a new shock of earth- 
quake, when the solid earth seems to have 
been terrified out of her steadfast repose. 
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The early Christians felt what some Chris- 
tians now sing but do not feel— 
** His chariot will not long delay, 
We hear the rumbling wheels, and say, 
Triumphant Lord, appear.” 

It was not so much the terror of the day of 
judgment which acted upon the early Chris- 
tians, it was its solemn footsteps which were 
heard approaching. The day of judgment 
was scarcely terrible at all in the first days 
of the Church. Every Christian knew that 
he at least was safe, was certain that the 
great day would raise the little despised, 
detested sect to a throne of majesty and 
triumph. All the rest of mankind, it is 
true, would be cast into the pit ; but this did 
not distress the rest of mankind, because they 
believed nothing of the kind. So that in 
the early Christian Churches the day of 
judgment was a day the thought of which 
made the hearts of believers beat with solemn 
expectant throbs of joy. And it is perfectly 
certain that this belief in the imminence of 
the day of judgment had a powerful effect 
upon Christian conduct. The waiting, ex- 


pecting disciples could not care much for 
pleasures or business or even life itself. It 
was scarcely hard to leave husband or wife, or 
parent or child, and go to a martyr’s death. 
It was only going a day or two before the 


great end, when they would return with 
Christ to fetch the dear ones left behind but 
for a few short hours. And they hurried to 
the Christian meeting in order to break the 
bread and drink the wine and show the 
Lord’s death until He came. 

But as the weeks and months became 
years, ail apostles one by one passed into 
the realms of the dead, and new teachers 
appeared, and the Church began to organize 
herself and settle down to steady canonical 
service, with places of power and honour 
which might stir the ambition of young and 
ardent spirits, the judgment day began to 
fade into the future. When the Church, 
from being a poor, persecuted body, hiding in 
the darkness, or flying from the torturer who 
had no pity, was embraced by the great 
monarch of Eastern and Western Rome, and 
was lifted from the ground and placed by the 
side of the throne, and had comely garments 
put on, and the coronet and ornaments of 
royal favour, then the judgment day seemed 
to travel into a still more distant future. 
Men who were rich and joyful and radiant. 
with the young consciousness of power 
scarcely wanted it to come. And they 
wanted it the less because a change had come 
into the doctrine which made it disturbing 








even to the Churchman. In early days it 
alarmed no Christian. He had been baptized 
into Christ and none could pluck him out of 
the redeeming hands. When wealth, and 
power, and learning, and haughty beauty 
had turned away with scorn from the calls 
of Christ, which came from the lips of lowly 
preachers, they had left all and followed 
Him. They asked, with sparkling eyes of 
confidence, ‘“* What shall we have therefore?” 
And the answer came back, “There is no 
man that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, for my Name’s sake, but he shall 
receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life.” No hell appalled the 
Churchman. It was reserved for those who 
were outside the Church, who would not 
come tothe marriage. But when the Church 
grew and multiplied ; when, in the cities at 
first and afterwards in the country places, 
the majority had become Christian; when 
men were born in the Church; when the 
life of the world and of society had been 
accepted by the faithful ; when men engaged 
in the fierce conflicts of theological strife, and 
fought in the legions, and were intoxicated 
with the passions of the racecourse—then it 
was too clear to be disguised, even from the 
least sensitive, that thousands who were in 
the Church were not living for heaven, or in 
any way fit for it. Some were suspected of 
unsoundness of doctrine, a crime less pardon- 
able than dishonesty or adultery; some 
were insubordinate to the clergy—a heinous 
offence ; many were worldly, coldly conform- 
ing to the ever-augmenting ceremonies of 
the Church; while others were abandoned 
to degrading vices. Such as these—the 
majority, it might be—were in danger, unless 
they repented, of being cast into the pit of 
evil. Christian teachers deeply felt that such 
must be awakened to a sense of their danger. 
And so too must those careless spirits who 
looked upon the Christian religion with the 
same contemptuous scepticism with which 
they regarded all other forms of religion. 
They must be made to see their danger, they 
must be terrified into better, truer ways. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read 1 Cor. ii. 7—16; Romans ii. 6@—12. 


As the day of judgment receded it was 


necessary to make its terrors more formid- 
able. None knew when it would come. 
Certainly it would not be soon. In the holy 
books there were verses which spoke mys 
teriously of a thousand years. Perhaps the 
great and terrible day would not be for & 
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thousand years. But that was a long time 
off, and men do not seem to be much affected 
by that which, like death, is uncertain and 
may be very distant. It must be made 
effective by visions of terrific vengeance. 
Gradually the Christian imagination went 
rabid in creative ingenuity, painting in 
words and colours the horrible anguish to 
which the Dies Ire would consign the souls 
and bodies of millions. Children and gentle 


women and church-going men listened to the | 


convulsive preacher before whose frenzied 
eyes hell seemed to be open. They looked 
up on the walls of the church, and there the 
flaming picture arrested, with awful fascina- 
tion, the worshipper; as it did when he 
wandered through the silent cloisters of the 
Campo Santo to lay an offering on the tombs 
of the departed, or to pray for their souls. 
The picture of the judgment was burnt into 
the mind. There was nothing really like this 
in the first days of the Church. It had come 
by exaggerating and misinterpreting the mys- 
terious visions of the Book of the Revelation. 
That book, which in mystic language and 
symbols, whose meaning was clear to the 
Christians for whom it was written, albeit 
its author concealed his meaning in the gar- 
ments of allegory from heathen inquisitors, 
probably referred to the burning of Rome 
and the frightful torments which the half- 
mad emperor inflicted on the Christians. 
But in after times the intentional meaning 
was lost. The mysterious personages and 
actions, the allegorical figures, the burning 
city, all were transferred from the first 
century to the end of the world, from that 
which had already happened to that which 
in the distant future might happen: they 
became the scenery of an imaginary day of 
judgment. With this material given to start 
with, awful enough one would have thought 
to satisfy the demands of the fiercest, most 
passionate fanaticism, preachers and painters 
and poets went wildly forward, until no other 
horror could be conceived by the mind of 
man. This was a new phase of the doctrine 
of the judgment. Not near now, with salva- 
tion for well-nigh every Christian soul ; but 
far off, yet more terrible than in early days. 
For all were Christians, yet multitudes were 
menaced with damnation. 

Such teachings as these could not be 
without powerful effects; and we must 
admit that at certain periods of history 
these effects were not altogether mischievous. 
it is surprising to see the freedom which 
artists often used in deciding the destiny 
of important personages. It was something 


| like the freedom or rather the licence of the 


press at the present day. The painter and 
the poet fearlessly placed on the left hand 
and doomed to perdition popes, prelates, and 
| priests, no less than the despot of a city and 
| the marauding mercenary. Faith in the 
great judgment day, notwithstanding the 
horrors associated with it, did meet a dis- 
| tressing want of the human breast. There 
_were days when helpless innocence had 
little to protect it against insolent rapacity 
and the iron-hearted licentiousness of reck- 
less power. The bold bad man could do 
what he would and none could bring him to 
justice. He could rob the widow, and carry 
away the child to shame, and kill by slow 
torture the encumbering wife, or by quick 
poison the suspected rival. But his castle 
remained intact. Mockingly defiant, he rode 
forth in shining plates, with many a mailed 
follower faithful to him whose blazoned 
banner floated above them ; and had it not 
been for faith in a God of justice, and in a 
day of judgment, when every wrong would 
meet with retribution, and the haughtiest 
offender would face his condemning judge, 
men would have felt that the world was 
one vile scene of injustice, oppression and 
cruelty ; that there was no God but the 
Devil. Men were more able to be patient 
because they believed that at length justice 
would be done. Nothing so surely turns 
men into despairing pessimists, and into 
reckless libertines, as the sight of successful, 
unpunished, and unpunishable vice. But 
this terrible day of judgment had a very 
strong restraining influence upon thousands, 
even if for a while by others it was defied. 
Men did fear the account they must give, 
and sometimes stopped and stayed their 
hand when about to commit a crime; and 
others made restitution to those they had 
injured ; or turned in age to a life of mercy 
and religion. Fear, if it has not made men 
religious in the noble spiritual sense of the 
word, has made them more moral, and more 
ceremonially religious. It is idle to say that 
fear can have no religious effect upon men’s 
minds. There are multitudes of men who 
could be marvellously influenced by fear. 
Religion has no place in them now; but if 
the Lord in His glory suddenly appeared to 
them, and He whose eyes are as a flame of 
fire, reading the very thoughts and intents of 
the heart, stood before them, then would 
they fall before Him and beg forgiveness, 
and promise amendment. Yes, fear could 
do something. The hardest unbeliever must 
admit it; but it would require a day of 
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judgment to make him pray: a day of judg- 
ment to effect his conversion. 

In the early days of the Church the 
judgment day was near. At a later day it 
became terrible. What is it now? It is 
not near: it is not terrible. Is it, therefore, 
altogether ineffective? By no means. The 
supernatural scenery of the last day is more 
like religious poetry, with many people, than 
a positive picture of that which is to be. 
Men feel that the throne, and the books, 
and the trumpets, and the right and the left 
hand cannot be understood literally and mate- 
rially. They cannot conceive the almighty 
limitless Spirit and Lord of the universe, as 
a human judge with his notes of the case 
and all the grave paraphernalia of an earthly 
tribunal. This was literal truth to men 
who thought the earth was a great plain 
on which the heavens, studded with in- 
numerable night lights created for the 
benefit of man, reposed; while above the 
solid roof of blue was the great palace and 
presence chamber of God. That heaven 
above the sky was a place of almost material 
splendour, with streets of gold and rivers of 
crystal. When its great doors swung back, 
they saw a royal procession sliding down the 
sky, and a throne floating on the sustaining 
air, and on the throne one seated. Hell was 
a dungeon whose walls were like heated 
brass, burning as ared furnace. All this has 
passed away, or rather its meaning is better 
understood. Its spiritual significance and 
not its scenic fascination holds the mind. 
Indeed, the sense of the supernatural has 
been growing finer day by day, until we feel 
that representations which once were con- 
genial now repel the mind. The combina- 
tion of spiritual and material in things not of 
this world produces a feeling of unreality. 
When the spectators are made to look upon 
a representation of the ghost in Hamlet, or 
in Macbeth, the illusion departs in laughter. 
The spirit must be spiritual and only visible 
to the mind’s eye. ‘The modern mind is so 
minutely self-scrutinizing, that if it is to be 
affected at all by a sense of the supernatural, 
it requires to be more finely touched than 
was possible in the oldest romantic present- 
ment of it.”—(W. H. Pater.) To-day men not 
only are unattracted by eternal harps and 
hymns, but are unmoved by grinning fiends 
and leaping flames. ‘The expressions used 
in Scripture are doubtless metaphorical, for 
penal fires and heavenly melodies are only 
applicable to beings endowed with corporeal 
sense. . . . I cannot help owning that a life 
of active benevolence is more consistent with 





my ideas than an eternity of music.”—(Sir 


W. Scott—Diary, Lockhart’s Life.) 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Romans xiii. 11—14 ; and Ephesians v. 11—18, 


Ir must be confessed that with many, 
belief in a day of judgment, as a day for 
deciding unalterably the lot of all mankind, 
does not add appreciably to the solemnity of 
life ; understood in the old way they do not 
see what special purpose it is to fulfil. They 
believe that death for each man is the real 
judgment day, the day of final unalterable 
decision; when a man enters a state from 
which, be it one of moral good or evil, he 
can never more emerge. They say that as 
the tree falleth so it must lie, and they mean 
by these words, which sound something like 
a proverbial saying in the Bible, that a man’s 
eternal destiny is unalterably settled at 
the instant of death. But if all is decided 
at death, a great and final judgment day 
can make no difference, and from a human 
point of view is superfluous. Now with- 
out criticising the popular interpretation 
given to the words about the fallen tree, any 
further than observing that the words have 
no reference whatever to death or to man’s 
unalterable moral destiny; and that the 
proverb simply says that “in the place where 
the tree falleth there it shall be,” and does 
not say that in the place where the tree 
falleth there it shall for ever be—for it is 
certain to be removed and converted by the 
action of weather and time—we must admit 
that Christianity has made death something 
more impressive to man than it had ever been 
before. Of the intimations of a life beyond 
the grave afforded by the remains of ancient 
peoples, some are too obscure for us to found 
upon them any positive decision as to their 
moral influence ; and others are too literary, 
philosophical, and aristocratic to have had 
real power upon the lives of the mass of ordi- 
nary people. Perhaps a belief in a future 
life was more intelligibly and consciously 
possessed by the ancient Egyptians than by 
any other people. But the suspicion arises 
that this faith, like a knowledge of the Greek 
mysteries, was the property but of a select 
few, a purely aristocratic intellectual retine- 
ment. If there had been a widely diffused, 
effective faith in immortality and in a solemn 
assize after death among the Egyptian people, 
the children of Israel, who so long were Egyp- 
tian subjects and fellow-labourers with them 
in the exhausting tasks imposed by the State, 
must have learned from them something of 
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these solemn beliefs. When once such 
truths have been made known to a people 
they can never be lost. Because they are 
true they enter into the human mind so as 
it were to become a part of it. But if the 
Egyptians had these beliefs they did not 
spread to the Israelites, and for centuries 
after the Exodus from Egypt there are no 
traces among them of any such beliefs. 

Two very different tempers of mind have 
been produced by the two most operative re- 
ligious systems of what we may call heathen- 
dom, Hindooism and Hellenism. Religion in 
India, from very ancient days, darkened the 
lives of the people and drenched their spirits 
with its night-shade. For many it made 
life not worth living. Was it that Heaven 
was so inviting that earth was a prison? It 
had no Heaven. The one thing to be desired 
alike by Brahmin and Buddhist was— 


“ Long rest or death, dark death or dreamful ease.” 


Hellenism had no future Heaven, scarcely a 
future life. It has been said that “the 
Phedo is a graceful work of philosophic art 
rather than a very passionate effort to over- 
come the grave” (Goldwin Smith); and we 
may assent to the conclusion of a grave and 
deep thinker, that “‘the wide gulf between the 
Greek view of life and that of Christianity can- 
not be filled up by bringing together isolated 
expressions, of which we can never be sure 
whether they gave voice to a fixed and hearty 
belief, or whether they were mere poetic 
images without serious meaning, which served 
esthetically-minded people who used them 
as mere ornamentations of. life.” (Lotze.) If 
to the Hindoo life was worthless and _pas- 
sionless insensibility the one thing needful, 
to the Greek life was everything. Joy came 
with it. Bright gladness was its constant 
companion. When it went away all was 
pale and ghostly, with “ passions into ashes 
turned.” For the Greek the sunshine could 
not be too long, and death could not be too 
far off. 

With the advent of Christianity there 
came a new solemnity into human life, and 
there came a new hope. It could say to des- 
pairing Hindooism, “The sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in 
us.” To the joyous, careless Greek it said, 
“The things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
It gave solemnity and suggestiveness to death, 
because it told, that after death was judg- 
ment. Mr. Swinburne, apostrophising death, 
cries out— 





* Thy might is made out of our fear of thee; 

Who fears thee not hath plucked from off thy head 

The crown of cloud that darkens earth and sea.” 
Yes! The might of death is our fear of it. 
But what makes us fear it? We have seen 
that in two types of religion it had little 
terror. To the one it was desirable. To the 
other it was the regretful good-night to 
merry companions who still sat crowned with 
tumbled flowers around the tables of delight, 
the step into the dark. What makes us fear 
it now? We are not less brave than the 
ancient Greek or our kindred beyond the 
Himalayas. If Mr. Swinburne does not 
know, Shakespeare knew. 

“The dread of something after death” 
makes all the difference, and Christianity 
has created it. The artists of the modern 
Renaissance may curse Christianity as brutal, 
because it has taken away the careless glad- 
ness of life, and brought death into the sym- 
posium of art. The poetic enthusiasts of 
culture may try to bring back the spirits 
which haunted wood and stream and moun- 
tain summit, and who themselves were warm 
with the glow of human passion. It is all 
in vain—impotent, as were the convulsive 
attempts of Julian to recover in his day the 
very same thing. If it could not be done 
then, it certainly cannot be done now. 
Eighteen centuries have wrought into men’s 
souls the solemn thought of death and judg- 
ment, and if in the days of Julian, when the 
old gods were, if dead, still warm, no efforts 
could restore vitality, it is certain that now 
they have been buried fifteen hundred years 
the task is impossible. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read 1 Cor. xv. 50—58 ; Matthew xxiv. 44—51. 


Is the doctrine of the day of judgment 
altogether ineffective now? By no means. 
Its nearness, its uncertainty, and its terrors 
have never ceased toact on men’s minds. It 
has been pressing every day of their lives 
upon them, even when it has been resisted. 
It has entered into their minds, and it would 
require as many centuries to get it out as 
have been employed in getting it in : sceptic, 
agnostic, atheist may curse it; they cannot 
efface it. It has become an innate idea. Its 
practical result is the ever-overshadowing 
impression of individual personal responsi- 
bility. This is what the doctrine of a day 
of judgment has done for ethics. It has 
been converted into an imperative sense of 
responsibility. Because a man must at 
length be rewarded according to his deeds ; 
because no evil action can escape its righteous 
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recompense ; because, notwithstanding the 
fact that deeds of evil may be done in secret 
and never be revealed to a single soul, and no 
human power be able to punish them, never- 
theless,that punishment must come and justice 
must be done, if not in this life then in the 
next—this it was, this teaching of Christianity, 
which created and engraved in the heart of 
man the dominating idea, the ineradicable 
sense of responsibility. Without a righteous 
God and a life continued beyond the grave, 
this sense of solemn responsibility could not 
have become universal. If you can sin as 
you like, and yet escape the condemnation of 
human laws and the disapproval of human 
society ; if health is uninjured by vice, and 
each object of desire is at once enjoyed, and 
there is no punishment or penalty whatever, 
how is the sense of responsibility to be justi- 
fied ? How is it to be created? Unbelievers 
have it now, and act beneath its pressure. 
But they owe it to the faith they reject. The 
permanent residuum of all those terrible 
descriptions of judgment, which acted for 
centuries on the minds of men, is this unex- 
tinguishable, unforgetting sense of responsi- 
bility ; and it is this sense of responsibility 
which cannot be shuffled off, which gives to 
death its solemn suggestiveness. For death 
“The fear 


is one of our days of judgment. 
of death,” says Mr. Swinburne, “is a cloud 
that darkens earth,” and he says that “he 
who does not fear death has plucked that 


cloud away.” But who can pluck it away ? 
Who can efface this fear of death and inspire 
the soul with “boldness in the day of judg- 
ment”? When will the day of judgment 
be ? 

There are many days of judgment. Some 
are passed already and some are yet to come. 
Sentence has been pronounced even now, and 
more than once upon every one of us. In 
the book which cannot be destroyed, the 
book of infallible judgment, you were in- 
scribed as guilty; you were judged to be 
untrue, or selfish, or idle, or frivolous, or 
hard-hearted, or dishonourable, or licentious. 
Days of judgment are those days of trial or 
temptation when our character stands forth 
as positive conduct. The choice you make 
at certain moments of your life is an un- 
veiling of character and the revealing of 
secrets. Therefore the day when we chose 
the bad course, the mean course, the untrue 
course of conduct ; the day we entered into 
business, or a marriage contract, or a league 
of speech or silence from sordid motives ; 
the day when we turned away from a work, 
or a duty, or a service of gratitude, or gave 





up some labour for others’ help and sought 
a selfish indulgence instead—any such day, 
when conduct manifested character, was a da 
of judgment. Christ himself said, “ For 
judgment I am come into this world ”—mark, 
not merely, I will come, but I am come—“ For 
judgment I am come into this world, that 
they which see not, might see, and that they 
which see, might be made blind.” He came 
to bring new light of truth to men’s minds. 
But truth may blind as well as give light. It 
depends upon our attitude to it. If when 
that which professes to be a new truth offers 
itself to us, we are patient, willing to consider 
it seriously ; dismissing old prejudices and 
ready to give it admittance, if only it can 
make clear and convincing its claims; if we 
are frankly prepared to confess we have 
hitherto been in error, however stiff we have 
been in our opinions and fierce to all who 
have not agreed with us—then that day of 
judgment will be a day of new light, and 
also a day of new life. A manly peace and 
a straight and clear line of conduct are his 
who takes the truth at whatever cost. But 
if, when the truth presents itself, we will not 
consider it, but harden our hearts in opposition 
to it and speak against it without giving ita 
thorough hearing ; if, because we could not 
see, some time ago, that it was a truth, we are 
now determined that we never will see it, nor 
confess our mistake, nor alter our minds 
—then because we would not let the light 
of truth shine upon us or enter into us, 
we grow embittered against it. Then we 
come to hate it as though it had done us 
a wrong. We come to hate those who 
profess it. We draw back from dear 
friends who have taken up with it, and a 
man in a passion of reaction puts out his 
own eyes. Judgment then is solemnly pro 
nounced and the sentence is, that man shall 
be blind. “For judgment I am come into 
this world, that they which see not, might 
see, and that they which see, might be made 
blind.” The way in which a man comport 
himself, when he enters upon a totally new 
sphere of life, pronounces judgment upon 
him. A man stands for a moment with un- 
counted, unguarded gold within his reach. 
There is a furtive look around, and a withered 
look of greed upon the spoil. The secret is out. 
That man was a thief in soul before the theft 
was committed. Another who has always 
seemed to be a self-governed and honourable 
man, finds himself tried by unusual seductions 
of the senses. In the pallor of passion he 
trembles over the precipice until he falls 
Then it is declared, that not honour, not 
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titude, not fair fame, not the happiness of 
those he had sworn to guard, not the con- 
science which is the voice of God—not these 
were strongest within him, but lust when its 
fires were lighted. If it had not been for 
these testing circumstances none would have 
known, not even the unhappy victim, what 
was inside the man. But that day of trial, 
of fierce cross-examination baffling every 
evasion, pursuing the secret like a blood- 
hound which never tires, fastened upon it at 
length and dragged it to light and passed 
judgment uponit. Those moral verdicts are 
parts of our history. We have been declared 
guilty again and again; and yet, it may be, 
but little impression was made upon us, it 
may be we never saw the judge. But if 
there is no life after death, the last irre- 
vocable judgment is passed at death. The 
judgments which are passed upon us while 
we are still alive may, perchance, be reversed, 
for he that stole may steal no more, and he 
that was drunken may be drunken no more. 
The man who once was proud may become 
gracious and humble, and the stingy become 
generous, and the silly thing of vanity may 
learn to pray. Yes, past judgments need not 
be present judgments. New hearts and right 
spirits may take the place of the old. And 
there are good and wise Christian people 


who believe that in the life after death, 
judgments passed by God in this life may be 
reversed ; and at length, in the world unseen, 
“Well done” may be said to him to whom 
“Til done” was said in the days before. But 
if there is no life after death, then death is 


the final unalterable judgment. For him 
who does not believe in a life after death, 
death passes the irreversible sentence. As he 
stands by the silent senseless form of the 
dead and thinks of the past—the past it may 
be of one too deeply loved ; if it be that at 
such a despairing moment, when love itself 
is unable to lie, he must blush or shudder or 
groan over the deeds of the departed, there 
remains nothing for such an unbeliever, but 
to “empty some dull opiate to the drains” 
and, if he can, forget. Death pronounces 
the sentence on the departed, and, if there is 
no life to come it can never be reversed. 
The judgment of death no atheism can do 
away with. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
Read 1 John iv. 16—19; 1 Cor. xv. 24—29. 

BuT we may assume that the majority of 
the readers of these pages, and of those who 
attend churches and chapels on Sundays, be- 
lieve that the life of man continues after 





death, that death is not the end of a man for 
evermore. There may be some who go to 
church who are not firmly persuaded of the 
immortality of each individual human spirit. 
They may be said to desire it, to hope it, but. 
not to believe it. Let such be welcomed at 
church by Christian people with larger faith. 
They are in the way of spiritual illumination, 
in the way of eternal life. Let the Churches 
say to misbelievers of every kind, ‘Come 
thou with us and we will do thee good.” But, 
for most of us, it is certain that swooning down 
into the deeps of oblivion, suddenly we shall 
find the door of the world of the spirit opened 
to us, and ourselves, unattended, crossing a 
threshold on which our foot has never trod 
before. What a change it will be! It must 
be the most tremendous change which can 
happen to a human being. And yet the 
young who have never taken a part in 
life’s most solemn scenes, and the timid 
woman who shrinks within herself as she 
enters the doors of fashion, the solitary 
who shuns competition with his fellows, the 
gay child of delight, and the hard managing 
man of the world must pass into the spirit- 
world alone, to face the trial, the judgment, 
which such an inconceivable change of cir- 
cumstances must accomplish. Will any man 
be bold at such an hour? Will the hardest 
stand unbending and defiant as though he 
had a naked sword in his hand with which 
he could kill God the moment he appeared 
before him? The shock of change unutter- 
able must shake the sternest, hardest spirit, 
for whom there is no exit of escape. Not so 
long ago in Paris two brutal ruffians were 
executed, and one of them as he repelled the 
priest who approached to administer conso- 
lation to him said,.“I need not your bon 
Dieu.” There are gay, thoughtless people of 
fashion, and cool, calculating men of the 
world, who likewise think they need not the 
bon Dieu. But how will it be when the body 
has been laid aside and the spiritual nature 
is free from the distractions, the solicitations, 
the voluptuous embraces, and the languid re- 
pletions of life? We cannot say that at the 
very moment of death the full vision of God 
will be given to the soul. As far as we dare 
speculate on such a transcendent subject, it 
may seem to us that the laws of Divine mani- 
festation will be the same hereafter as they 
are at present; that he will see most of the 
glory of God in the world to come who is 
most pure in heart. But since none ever 
entered that world without a stain—all dying 
with some defects adhering to them, the good 
it may be with few, the bad with many—we 
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may think that the vision of God will be | 


gradual; and that only when the triumph of 
Divine grace is complete, will the vision 
of God be perfect. Perhaps the final day 
—now, days of judgment are perpetually 
recurring—will be that moment in the 
history of the spiritual world of man 
when in every man the perfecting purposes 
of God have been realised. We read of a 
day when every eye shall see Him. And we 
know that the sight of God in Christ, and 
that is the judge, must convert him who 
sees it. If now beholding the glory of the 
Lord we are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, it must be equally effec- 
tive for all when every eye doth see Him. 
Here, great sins have hidden God from our 
sight, and judgments have come and we did 
not see God. There, in the world unseen, 
for long we may, by reason of our faults, but 
dimly see and but gradually approach the 
eternal throne. But the day which is called 
the last day may be the last day of evil. For 
we are told that the reign of Christ must 
continue until He hath put all enemies under 
His feet, and He has no enemies but evils. 
And again we are told by the great apostle 
of hope, “ When all things are put under 
Him then shall God be all in all.” When 
can that day be? Surely on the day when 
every eye shall see Him. If all things are 
to be subdued to Christ, then when that day 
comes there will be no will in the universe 
but the will of God. Self-will, which is man’s 
natural depravity, will then have been ex- 
tinguished when God is all in all; and it 
follows, as the Theologia Germanica teaches, 
that ‘‘if there were no will of one’s own there 
would be no hell and no devil.” ‘ Therefore, 
judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, who both will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness and will make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts: and then shall every 
man have praise of God.” But when every 
man, in a judgment-day when the Lord 
comes, “ has praise of God,” human sin must 
have ceased. 

How are we to be strong and peaceful in 
all our days of judgment, and especially in 
that day of judgment when we shall enter 
the world of the spirit? There is a verse in 
the Bible which says, “That we may have 
boldness in the day of judgment, because as 
He is so are we in this world.” Another 
verse says that judgment hath been com- 
mitted “unto the Son because He is the Son 
of Man.” What does this mean? Why, 
that the standard by which we are to be 
judged, the rod by which we are to be mea- 








sured, is the spirit and life of Christ. Judged 
by Christ must mean, judged by the life and 
spirit of Christ; and boldness will be ours 
when we, in this world, are as He was when 
He was in it. When He was in it He knew 
He was a son of God; He knew the 
Father, and simply gave Himself up to do 
His will. And if we are to be as He was 
we likewise must be certain that we have 
a Father in Heaven. If we are to be bold 
in every day of judgment we must have 
wrought into our inmost souls the certainty 
that we are the children of God. If we only 
think of it sometimes and carelessly, we may 
forget it in a moment of judgment, as a 
treasure is dropped in a moment of terror. 
New acquirements are loose and easily lost, 
liable to be detached in a day of conflict and 
trial. If we are to be bold when heaven and 
earth are passing away, and the books of our 
lives are unrolling themselves in clear con- 
sciousness, it must be because we are quite 
certain of one thing, and can stand upon it 
and never tremble—the lovingkindness and 
the tender mercy of our Father in Heaven. 

And yet, how many good people, who have 
done their best, find it hard to be at peace 
when they lie upon a bed of death. The 
reason is, the habit of peace with God has 
not been deeply rooted within them. They 
recall their failings, their omissions, their 
backslidings to mind, and they forget their 
Christianity, and turn to a Paganism which 
seems to be natural to us, and makes us feel 
that we must deserve mercy, and pay a price 
for the Divine favour, and a son buy love 
from his Father. And thus, because the filial 
spirit of Christ has not been our habitual 
spirit, but rather an unconscious Paganism ; 
because we have not lived in the daily assur- 
ance of our Heavenly Father's love, therefore 
it does not present itself to our minds in the 
days of danger and of death. As we go our 
way through life, following the command- 
ments of God and walking in His holy ways, 
we must comfort ourselves with the faith 
and assurance of Christ, and day by day 
keep the witness clear that we are indeed 
God’s children, the objects of His everlasting 
regard ; until, doubt as we may of ourselves, 
no doubt is possible as to the unalterable 
lovingkindness of God. Thus will a habit 
of peace with God become a part of ourselves 
which no storm will be able to uproot. And 
when the devil of doubt whispers in our 
ears, How will it be in the hour of death — 
How will it be in the day of judgment ? our 
untroubled and happy spirit will say, ‘His 
mercy endureth FOR EVER.” 
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THE MAGIC INK. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


CHAPTER III.—A MYSTERY. 


ND the law, as he knew, was inexorable. 
Unless some unforeseen opportunity 
might still present itself of his being able to 
slip away out of the clutches of these people 
—to disappear, leaving no trace behind him 
—there would be no mercy shown to him 
or his. There would be no consideration ex- 
tended to the white-haired old minister away 
down there in Wales, nor yet to the young 
girl whose whole future life would be over- 
shadowed by her former relationship with a 
felon. ‘The story would get into the papers ; 
there would be a trial; he could do nothing 
to prove his innocence ; and it was the busi- 
ness of the prosecution to believe the worst. 
Already he seemed to regard himself as a 
convicted criminal, The inspector seated 
beside him in the hansom cab was his jailer— 
it was a wonder he had not produced a pair 
of handcuffs. And yet this man, no doubt, 
had his own family ties; most likely, when 
he went home at night, his children would 
come clambering on to his knee, convinced 
that he was the kindest of fathers. It was 
only when he acted as part of that dread 
machine, the law, that he became as impla- 
cable and inexorable as itself. 

For a time, as the hansom carried them 
rapidly away into the city, the young man 
was silent and absorbed ; and his companion 
did not seek to intrude upon his sombre 
meditations. But at length Arthur Hughes 
said, almost wearily — 

“T suppose they 
money ?” 

“Qh! as for that,” rejoined the inspector, 
with an amiable cheerfulness, “there has 
been no charge brought against you as yet-— 
not at all. It certainly looked awkward your 
not returning to the bank; and they were 
naturally very much concerned about it. 
With a large sum of money like that in your 
possession, it was possible you might have 
been robbed or murdered. But of course 
you will give them all the necessary explana- 
tions “4 

_“Teannot!” the young man exclaimed, in 
his despair. “How can Iexplain? I know 
nothing. When the bag was stolen, I did 
not see who took it. I had turned for a 
moment to speak to a stranger, and in the 
same instant the satchel was snatched away 
—I suppose by an accomplice of the man who 
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think I stole the 








spoke to me. It was all the work of a 
second. It was as if the satchel had vanished. 
I ran up and down—searched everywhere—” 

He stopped. What was the use of trying 
to convince this man? It was the business 
of the law to assume his guilt. 

“Tt would have been better if you had 
returned to the bank and reported the 
robbery,” observed the inspector, dispas- 
sionately. 

*“T was frightened and bewildered,” the 
young man confessed. “I made sure they 
would not believe me—the story would sound 
incredible—and I had nothing to show by 
way of proof. And I suppose they will not 
believe me now. You,” said he, turning to 
his companion as if with a challenge, “do you 
believe that Ihave not made away with that 
money? Do you believe that I don’t know 
where a single farthing of it is?” 

“Oh, as for that,” said the inspector, 
evasively, “ I must remind you again that at 
present there isno charge against you. You 
are not even in custody.” 

“Not in custody!” said Hughes, with a 
stare. 

“No,” said the other, composedly. “ But 
if you had refused to come with me to the 
bank, I should have been forced to give you 
into custody. It is much better as it is. 
And I have no doubt you will be able to 
give a quite satisfactory account of the whole 
matter when we get to Cripps’s.” 

So he was not yet in custody? And there 
had been no charge brought against him that 
would involve his immediate arrest ? Was 
there still some chance, then, of his being 
allowed to carry his original plan into execu- 
tion—to make sure that his best and dearest 
should come to no reproach through him ? 
For he had not revealed his intention to any 
one ; that was his own dark secret; escape 
and disappearance, and thereafter the silence 
of unknown waters, might even yet be 
possible. 

But little indeed did Arthur Hughes anti- 
cipate what was now about to happen. They 
had just arrived at Cripps’s, and were cross- 
ing the pavement, when a gentleman came 
hurriedly out.. The moment he cast eyes 
on young Hughes, an expression of astonish- 
ment—coupled with something of relief, too 
—appeared on his face ; and he came forward 
quickly. 

“Good heavens! Hughes, what could you 
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mean by sending me such a letter ?” he said, 
in a serious undertone. “I was just about 
to drive out to your lodgings, to see what 
had happened. But here, come into the 
bank ; I must talk this thing over with you 
in private.” 

Arthur Hughes followed submissively ; 
this was Mr. Brangwyn, one of the junior 
partners, who had been of much service to 
the young man. As they passed through the 
general room used by the partners, these 
gentlemen, sitting at their several tables, 
looked up and scanned with some curiosity 
(at least so it seemed to Hughes) their 
absconding clerk; then Mr. Brangwyn 
entered a smaller apartment, also over- 
looking the Strand, shut the door, and bade 
Hughes be seated. 

“Well, this is a pretty business!” said he, 
affecting an injured tone. ‘ You know that 
it was in a measure due to me that you came 
to London, and got a place in this bank ; then, 
in consequence of something connected with 
the bank, you go and propose to commit 
suicide; and so, in a measure I am made 
responsible for the taking away of a fellow- 
creature's life. Do you call that fair treat- 
ment ? It seems to me an ill return for what 
little I have been able to do for you. And 
suicide !—such a cowardly way of escaping 
from trouble ™ 

“Mr. Brangwyn,” Arthur Hughes gasped 
out, “I never said a word about suicide !” 

“Good gracious! man, what are you talk- 
ing about!” the junior partner exclaimed, 
impatiently. ‘Here is your letter. Here is 
your letter that I found lying on my table 
not more than ten minutes ago.” 

He went to a drawer. 

“Yes, I know I sent you a letter,” the 
young man said, quickly. “And—and I 
confess that I had made up my mind to get 
on board a ship and slip over the side some 
dark night; not to escape from anything 
that might happen to me, but to save my old 
father—and—and another—from the shame 
that might come of a prosecution. But no 
one was to know. It was to be my secret. 
And it was not likely I should tell you about 

it in a letter.” 

“Bless my soul, can you read your own 
handwriting ? What do youcall that? Read 
—read for yourself !” 

Arthur Hughes took the letter that was 
given to him; and as he regarded it, there 
was amazement—and even consternation—in 
his eyes. For this that he saw before him, 
line after line, was not what he had written 
in that dingy little coffee-house, but what he 





had been thinking during the time of his 
writing. Here was the literal truth. Here 
were no formal sentences, studiously vague, 
designed to cover the desperate scheme he 
had planned out for himself; but in place of 
these the actual thoughts and emotions, hot 
and tumultuous, that had surged through his 
brain when, as he thought, he was bidding 
adieu to life. He read on in breathless 
bewilderment. For he could not but recog. 
nise the fact that these things had been 
present to his mind all the while he was 
penning that farewell message. And by 
what subtle alchemy had the transformation 
been effected ? 


“DEAR Mr. BRANGWYN ”—this is what he 
beheld before him, undoubtedly in his own 
handwriting—“ you have been a good friend 
to me, and it is with the deepest grief and 
sorrow in my heart that I say good-bye to 
you, in circumstances that will lead you to 
suspect me of the basest ingratitude. This 
afternoon my satchel, containing £7,560 
belonging to the bank, was stolen from me at 
the counter of the London and Westminster, 
Temple Bar Branch; and as I cannot 
describe the person who took it, I suppose 
any one would naturally conclude I myself 
had made away with the money, and there 
would be a prosecution. I should not mind 
that for myself, whatever might happen ; but 
I cannot bear the idea of bringing such shame 
on my old father, who has lived all his life im 
respect and honour, and can only have a few 
years more before him now. And Winnie 
Davies—the daughter of the schoolmaster at 
Llanly—I think you will remember her; 
you said she was the prettiest girl you had 
seen in Wales ; and proud I was that day. 
She and I were to have been married if 
things had gone well; but that is all over 
now ; and the only desire I have in my mind 
is to make sure that no disgrace may fall on 
my father or on her through me. I am 
about to take a passage, under an assumed 
name, ina steamer going to America; and 
some night I will slip over the side ; and no 
one will guess. My father and Winnie will 
wonder for a while why I do not write ; but 
my father is an old man; in the natural 
course he will pass away without suspecting; 
and Winnie will forget, and marry and be 
happy. Mr. Brangwyn, I hope you do not 
think I touched the money. No; I am 
almost sure you will not think that; but the 
other partners know little or nothing about 
me; and they are business men—they would 
want a strict inquiry, and I have nothing 
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with which to prove my innocence. But 
that is about myself ; and I do not wish to 
speak about myself; it is all over with me, 
and my hopes as to music, and with other 
hopes : what is one human being more or less 
in the world? It is about those dearest 
‘tome that I wish to speak; and I beg this 
thing from you with a full heart—it is an 
appeal almost from the grave, and you will 
not refuse. If my father and Winnie should 
come to London to make inquiries about me, 
they will almost certainly go to you, knowing 
of your goodness to 
me; and they will 
ask news of me. 
Now, dear Mr. 
Brangwyn, this is 
my last prayer to 
you: be kind to 
them and cheer 
them. Tell them 
that I was ambi- 
tious—that I went 
away—that they 
may expect to hear 
from me after a 
while. Do not say 
anything to them 
about the money. 
They are poor; 
they could not 
make any restitu- 
tion to the bank; 
besides, if they 
knew about the 
loss, they might 
couple it with my 
going away. Be 
kind tothem. The 
one is an old man who has already come 
through many troubles and trials; the other 
isa young girl whose opening life should 
not be clouded by sad memories. If they 
come to London, send them away cheerful 
and hopeful. This is my last prayer to you, 
and it comes to you as from the other world. 
“ ARTHUR HUGHES.” 


“Now,” said the banker, in simulated in- 
dignation (for in truth he was glad enough 
to find the young man alive and well, his 
sinister design frustrated at least for the 
moment), ‘‘ perhaps you will say that is not 
a threat to commit suicide ?” 

But Arthur Hughes was still staring at the 
paper, utterly confounded. 

_ is not the letter I sent to you!” he 
8al 


“Do you deny that it is in your hand- 


writing? Who is likely to have known of 
all these private matters but yourself ?” were 
the next questions. 

“Tt is in my handwriting,” Hughes said. 
“ And—and what is more—it is the truth. 
It is what I was thinking all the time. I 
must have written it—and yet—yet I did not 
intend writing it ; the fact is, Mr. Brangwyn, 
the letter I did actually send you was quite 
different from this. I cannot understand it. 
I was most anxious to hide from every one 














what I intended doing-——” 

“And a very 
pretty scheme it 
was!” said the 
young banker. 
“Why, my good 
fellow, it is about 
the maddest piece 
of Quixotism I ever 
heard of! To save 
your friends from 
a little anxiety and 
trouble — which is 
about all that could 
be involved in an 
inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the 
robbery—you pro- 
pose to deprive an 
old man of his only 
son, and a young 
girl of her sweet- 
heart, to say no- 
thing of throwing 
away your own life, 


“ That is not the letter I sent to you!”’ which you have no 


right to do. And 

so I only got to 
know the truth by some incomprehensible 
accident ? Your hand deceived your eye, or 
something of that kind? Well, whatever it 
is, there is to be no more talk about suicide. 
What you must do now is to come along at 
once to Scotland Yard——” 

Arthur Hughes started and changed colour ; 
and the banker instantly noticed that involun- 
tary tremor of apprehension. 

“ Nothing serious,” said he, good-naturedly. 
“You must give them such particulars of 
the robbery as you can. A clerk in the Lon- 
don and Westminster remembers something 
of a man who was standing at the counter 
just before your satchel was lost.” 

“T could identify the man who spoke to 
me anywhere!” young Hughes said with 
eagerness, for those shackles and trammels 
that his sensitive imagination had bound 
upon him seemed to be falling off one by one, 
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and he was beginning to breathe a little more 
freely. 

“And you need not be afraid about your- 
self, Hughes,” the banker continued, “as you 
appear from your letter to have been. My 
partners as well as myself accept your story, 
though you must perceive you did a very 
foolish thing in not at once returning to the 
bank yesterday afternoon. And about the 
money: the larger notes cannot have been 
negotiated, and the numbers will be in all 
the papers to-morrow ; the damage will not 
be so great, even if we do not get hold of the 
men. Now, come along. We will take In- 
spector Jameson with us—and the less time 
we lose the better.” 

And so, after all, Arthur Hughes found 
himself in that dreaded Scotland Yard. But 
of what happened to him there—whom he 
saw; what questions were put to him; or 
how he answered them—he had but the 
haziest knowledge. For one thing, he had 
been up all night, wandering through those 
dark and silent streets. Then he had had no 


food since the previous day. But above all, 
the distressing emotions that had shaken him 
had left him the mere wreck of his natural 
self. He had, as it were, tasted the bitter- 
ness of death; and now that he had been 


plucked back from the very verge of the 
grave, he had not quite recovered his full 
perceptions. How had all this come about ? 
By what mysterious means had Mr. Brang- 
wyn become possessed of his secret? Who 
had betrayed him, when the fulfilment of his 
scheme of self-sacrifice seemed within his 
reach ? 

“Mr. Brangwyn,” he said suddenly, when 
they were on their way back to the bank, 
‘will you show me that letter again ?” 

The letter was produced, and Hughes 
studied it long and reflectively. 

“No; I never wrote it,” he said. “I never 
wrote that. That is what I had in my mind, 
certainly ; it is true enough; but the letter I 
sent you was different. Even the ink: the 
ink I wrote with was violet ; this is black.” 

“The colour of ink may change, you 
know,” said Mr. Brangwyn. 

“Yes; but not what you have written 
with it—unless—unless ‘ 

He paused for a second or two in silence. 
He began to recall the circumstances in which 
he had become possessed of the violet-hued 
ink. He recollected his bewilderment and 
consternation on finding the money gone; 
his rushing down the narrow thoroughfare ; 
his accidentally knocking over the little East- 
ern-looking man; his apology; the presen- 





tation of the small phial; and his subse. 
quent writing of the letters. And that lilac. 
coloured fluid, the curious odour of which 
had risen to his nostrils the moment he had 
opened the bottle: had it some occult and 
mysterious effect on brain and vision, so that 
the writer could not see what he was actually 
writing? Or had it some strange necro. 
mantic power of changing, along with its 
change in colour, that which was written 
into what the writer had really been think. 
ing? And had the Malay, or Lascar, or 
Hindoo given him this truth-telling ink in 
order to do him a mischief ? 

‘I suppose I must have written this letter,” 
said he, absently. ‘No one but myself could 
have written it. No one but myself knew 
all the circumstances. And yet I don’t re. 
member writing it. No, indeed; what I 
remember writing was entirely different. | 
wrote you a merely formal note saying I was 
about to leave the country, and begging you 
as a favour not to make inquiries down at— 
down at Llanly. I wished no one to know 
what had become of me; I wished no one to 
suspect——” 

“You must have been out of your mind 
to be contemplating such things!” said the 
banker in a kindly way. ‘But whatever 
you meant to write, it is a very good thing 
that the letter I actually received put matters 
so very plainly ; for I mean to see that that 
delusion about suicide and self-sacrifice is 
banished out of your head. Romanticism, 
my dear fellow; it’s your Celtic nature, all 
simmering with high-flown notions; what 
you want is a little cool, calm, common-sense 
of a wholesome Saxon kind. And the best 
thing now, after we have reported ourselves 
at the bank, is for you to go away home to 
your lodgings, and have some food, and lie 
down and get some sleep. You look tired; 
pranks like walking about all night are not 
good for the nervous system.” 

And this advice the young man eventually 
followed, walking home by the Blackfriars 
Road, in order to have another glance at the 
coffee-house in which he had written the 
three letters. He regarded it with a secret 
dread ; he had suffered much in that dusky 
little place ; it was there he had bade good- 
bye to life. And if that extreme step were 
no longer necessary—if there was to be n0 
public inquiry, no prosecution, that could 
bring shame on his dear ones at home—s0 
far well; but his own case was not much 
bettered. For had he not cut himself of 
from kith and kin; and made an outcast 
himself ; and bade a last adieu to the girl who, 
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brave in her love, had chosen to throw in her 
lot with his? He could not go to them now 
and try to explain away those letters he had 
sent them. He had signed the decree of his 
own banishment. He was to live, it was 
true; but he was to live alone, apart, and 
silent. It almost seemed to him, while he 
walked slowly and listlessly away out to 
Kennington, as though life in such conditions 
were not much preferable to a grave in the 
wide Atlantic seas. 

When he reached his lodgings he was sur- 
prised to find a telegram and a letter awaiting 
him, and he was still more startled by the 
contents of the former : 


“For heaven's sake do nothing rash. Your 
father and I are coming to see you at once. 
Winnie.” 


What could it mean? His father and 
Winnie Davies on their way to London ? 

Then he quickly turned to the letter, to see 
if that would afford any explanation. But 
as he read on, it soon became clear to him 
that these rambling, whimsical, light-hearted 
pages had no connection whatever with recent 
and tragic events. This merry epistle be- 
longed to the happy time—before life had 
grown dark: doubtless she had written and 
posted it before his farewell message had 
reached her. And it was with a strange kind 
of feeling that he regarded her in this gay 
mood. 

“Do you know,” she wrote, “that there 
has been a most desperate fight between me 
and that Other Winnie ; and if we remain on 
speaking terms, that’s about all that can be 
said. This is how it came about. You re- 
member Dick Griffith ? Well, when he came 
home from Bristol last week he brought for 
me a most beautifully-bound copy of ‘The 
Songs of Wales,’ and he called and left it, 
with a message. And I confess, Arthur, I 
was very much pleased ; for blue smooth 
morocco is so nice, and only a single line of 
gold, but somehow—there was a suspicion— 
I grew uncomfortable—I was frightened of 
that Other One—and at last I went and 
opened the mirror. 

‘Have you got anything to say?’ I asked. 

(You should have seen her temper !) 

‘Send that book back at once!’ she cried. 
‘As politely as you like—but back it goes, 
and at once! I tell you I will not allow you 
to accept any present from any young man.’ 

Well, Arthur, my Ordinary Self—I told 
you what a mean, shabby, useless, common- 
place kind of creature she is—began to fret 





and grumble, and that only made the Other 
Self more indignant. 

‘Tor one thing,’ she said, ‘if you had an 
atom of pride, you would refuse to look at 
any collection of Welsh songs that did not 
include The Bells of Llanly, and that had not 
the name of Arthur Hughes in the index. 
But you—who are you !—a contemptible 
creature !—it’s a good thing Arthur knows 
so little about you!’ 

‘And you,’ I retorted (for I was a little 
bit angry)—‘ you give yourself pretty fine 
airs, all because of your constancy in ab- 
sence! Is it so rare a virtue! Is it so 
wonderful a thing that a girl should keep 
to her plighted troth !’ 

‘I do not give myself airs!’ she said, 
with most infinite assurance. ‘I take no 
credit for my constancy at all! And why ? 
Simply because there is no one like him; 
there is no one to compare with him; 
and, besides that, I can look forward and 
see what is awaiting him in the future. 
But you—you don’t understand such things ; 
you are a poor wretch. However, I’m 
going to have one word more with you 
before I’m done; and I will thank you to 
listen. You know what Dick Griffith is ; 
he’s always dangling after somebody. And 
you know what that present means. If you 
keep it, then he will call and see you. Then 
he will call again. Then he will come in of 
an evening, to chat with your father. Then 
he will walk home with you from the meet- 
ings of the choir. And then perhaps—some 
Sunday morning—oh, you despicable, deceit- 
ful craven !—you will allow him to go away 
out to Megan’s farm with you—and he will 
dawdle about, while you pick a few wild 
flowers to send to London. To send to 
London! You miserable wretch! But I 
have warned you! I will keep an eye on 
you. You can’t any longer pretend ignorance 
of what presents and visits may lead to, in 
the case of a girl whose sweetheart is far 
away, and who finds herself pretty much 
alone. I am going to make you check all 
those things at the very outset, my fine 
madam !’ 

‘But if Arthur allows me to keep it?’ I 
said, rather sullenly, ‘what right would you 
have to interfere then ?’ 

This made her angrier than ever; you 
never saw anything like it ! 

‘What, you would ask for permission ? 
You would impose on his generosity? For 
shame! Have you no finer feeling at all ?’ 

‘That morocco is as smooth as velvet or 
silk: that’s what I know.’ 
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She tried to wither me with scornful | 


glances. 

‘No, you have no shame. I must take 
another way with you. You must be com- 
pelled and coerced. No presents from any 
young man so long as I have the mastery 
over you! I order you to pack up that 
book, write a note, and send them off forth- 


with. I will undertake that there shall be | 


no parleyings, no hesitations; I tell you, 
you have got to deal with ME!’ 

So you see what a remorseless tyrant she 
is, dear Arthur ; and there was nothing for 
it but to cover up again that beautiful blue 
book, and send it away. You may say that 
I earned the approval of my conscience ; but 
that isn’t so, for I haven’t any ; it’s my Other 
Self who has the conscience ; and she only 
uses it when she wants to terrify me. Can 
you wonder that we are hardly on speaking 
terms ?” 

And so the careless, playful, prattling 
letter went on; but he grew less and less 
interested. It had no bearing on the present 
circumstances ; it had been written in hap- 
pier moments. But this telegram, with its 
announcement that his father and Winnie 
Davies were on their way to London? He 
stared at the oblong piece of paper—com- 
prehending nothing. 


CHAPTER IV.—A REUNION. 


On the afternoon of the following day two ! 


strangers, an old man and a young girl, 
arrived at Paddington Station. They had 
no luggage save such bits of: things as they 
carried ; the porters paid little attention to 
them; and for a second or two they seemed 
confused and bewildered by the bustle and 
echoing din of this vast place. But presently 
the white-haired old minister and the timid, 
pretty, shy-eyed girl along with him, had 
instinctively followed the crowd to the out- 
side platform ; and here the minister (with 
some nervous diffidence) engaged a four- 
wheeled cab ; the man was given an address 
in Kennington ; and then the two travellers 
resigned themselves to the long and tedious 
drive towards that distant quarter of the 
town. 

For a time they were silent—silent and 
preoccupied ; and the faces of both were 
anxious and careworn. But presently the 
minister, looking out of the window at those 
unknown streets and thoroughfares, said in 
an absent sort of way— 

“Tt is a great city, that has swallowed up 
the lives and souls. of many. Thousands and 





thousands of poor human creatures have gone 
down in its deep waters, with hardly eyey 
& cry: P 

“But not Arthur—not our Arthur!” 
the girl interposed, piteously. “He could 
not have been so rash, so desperate ; he must 
have got my telegram ; and if he knew we 
were coming to see him, he would certainly 
remain in London ; surely he would not do 
anything dreadful if he knew we were on 
our way to him——” 

‘‘And if we are too late,” the old man 
said, with a certain calm and sad resignation, 
“if the boy has committed this sin, it is not 
for us to become his judges. The great Judge 
alone can read the hearts of men; He alone 
can make allowance for motives; He can 
forgive much to one that has loved much.” 
Then he murmured to himself: “ Quia mul- 
tum amavit—quia multum amawvit.” 

But she—the girl sitting here, with her 
pale face harassed and apprehensive, and 
with those beautiful violet eyes showing that 
tears had visited them only too frequently 
during the past anxious hours—was she 
likely to condemn too harshly? The letter 
she had received, the letter that conveyed 
to her the terrible tidings that had brought 
her thus suddenly to London, had breathed 
the very spirit of unselfishness. Even now, 
in this cab, as they traversed the ceaseless 
thoroughfares of this great desert of a city, 
she could recall each simple and pathetic 
phrase and sentence ; it was as if he himself 
were talking to her; and asif the appeal 
were to her very heart of hearts. 





“ After all,” he had written—or, at least, 
this was what she had read—*“ After all, this 
resolution I have come to is but a poor 
enough return for the great love and affee- 
tion that both my father and yourself have 
given me. Think of the long years of care 
he has bestowed on me, and constant sym- 
pathy, and generous consideration ; never had 
any son such a father. But when I come to 
speak of you, my dearest, my very dearest, 
what am I to say? Did you ever understand 
your own courage, your own independence 
and disinterestedness when you decided to 
cast in your lot with mine? Again and 
again I have told you I was not worthy of 
such loyal and self-sacrificing love ; I have 
shown you how precarious was my position, 
how uncertain my future; but no—yow 
were always the proud one—you were not 
to be daunted.” ..... “And now, after 
having received so much devoted affection 
and kindness and sympathy from my two 
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dear ones, do you think I am going to let 
any disgrace fall on them through any doings 
of mine? No,no. They are of importance ; 
Iam nothing. Some one else will write the 
Caradoc cantata—though he may not know 
of your clever suggestion that an under-wail 
of Morfa Rhuddlan should run all through 
it; and perhaps you will go to hear it at the 
Hereford Musical Festival ; and you will say, 
‘It may be Arthur could have written it as 


well as that; but perhaps he could not; it | 


was merely promise in his case, that had no 
chance of fulfilment.’ I wish I could have 
completed a little song I meant to send you. 
I had just about got the air in my head 
when the dreadful thing happened ; and.now 
all that has gone by. A darkness has fallen 
over my life—such shred of life as now re- 
mains to me. And a deeper darkness is to 
follow ” ‘My dearest, how kind to 
me you were in the old days! Do you re- 
member the wood beyond Megan’s farm ; 
and the little plank bridge over the brook ; 
and the Sunday mornings in springtime when 
you used to go to gather anemones, and wild 
hyacinths, and campions? The neighbours 
used to say we were only boy and girl; but 
we were looking far ahead; and you were 
always the hopeful one, the light-hearted 
one, with more than the courage of a woman. 
As we sat and talked, I saw strange things 
in your eyes—dreams and pictures—pictures 
of the long years before us—and you always 
by my side—and perhaps one or two of the 
things you prophesied come true—and myself 
very grateful to you for your constant faith 
and upholding and courage. It was a happy 
time. You put a kind of fairyland round 
the poor assistant-clerk at the slate-works ; 
and love was the light and colour of it; and 
the music that was in the air was the sound 
of your voice. So much, and far more, you 
did for me: is it likely I should hesitate 
when I find before me a means of saving you 
—and saving my father—from having to 
hang your head in shame?” ..... * And 
now, Winnie, this is farewell between you 
and me—a farewell for ever in this world. 
When you get this letter I shall have taken 
my passage in an outward-bound steamer ; 
but I shall never reach any port. There will 
be no arrest of the absconding clerk; the 
Atlantic will make sure of |\that. And of 
course you know that I am innocent—that I 
did not take the money; others might be 
more difficult to convince ; but this step now 
will guard you from any possible disgrace 
on my account. And you will forget me 
soon ; | wish that, for I wish you to be happy. 


2s «© 8 & 


If I were alive, it would break my heart to 
think of your marrying any one else; but 
the dead have no hearts to break. And so, 
good-bye for ever in this world—good-bye, 
and God bless you!—and do your best to 
forget all there was between you and me. 

“ ARTHUR HUGHES.” 


Would these monotonous and sombre 
thoroughfares never end? She seemed to 
have got lost in a very ocean of streets and 
houses—an ocean dill and dismal, vast and 
shoreless, the unceasing, inarticulate noise of 
which was stupefying to the brain. How 
different from the pleasant woodland ways 
round Llanly, about which the poor banished 
lad must have been thinking when he 
penned this farewell message. And had she 
not been largely instrumental in severing 
him from that quiet and simple life and con- 
signing him to this great and dreadful city ? 
Was not she in a measure responsible for 
| this that had happened—though what it was 
|she could not as yet but dimly conjecture ? 
|For it was all a bewilderment to her—a be- 
wilderment of dismay, and piteous longing, 
and trembling hope, and feverish impatience. 
She sat silent now; those sentences from his 
letter burning clear, as it were, before her 
eyes. She hardly paid heed to what was 
outside—to that endless procession of gloomy 
houses that went by like a dream. And the 
old man was silent too ; it was hardly a time 
for talk. 

At last, after what had appeared to them 
an interminable journey, the cabman drew 
up in front of a house in the Kennington 
Park Road. The sudden cessation of the 
noise and rattle was a startling thing; _per- 
haps it was that that caused Winnie Davies's 
face to blanch as if in fear. But the minister 
was apparently quite calm and collected. 
He got out; glanced at the number of the 
house to see that it was correct; paid the 
cabman what he asked; and then crossed the 
pavement, the girl following. He knocked 
at the door. 

The moments of delay that ensued were 
terrible ; the silence wasterrible. The house 
was as a house of the dead. Were they too 
late, then? Neitherspoke. The girl’s hands, 
folded upon the little bag she was carrying, 
trembled somewhat; but she did not know 
that. She was watching and listening, with 
a nervous strain that almost made it im- 
possible for her to breathe. 

Then there was a sound ; the door opened; 
a tall, thin, sad-visaged woman appeared. 








“Ts—is Mr. Arthur Hughes at home ¢” 
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“ An old man and a young girl arrived at Paddington Station.” 


the minister asked: there was only the 
slightest tremor in his voice. 

‘No, sir,” the landlady made answer ; and 
yet, strangely enough, she stepped back a 
little as if inviting these visitors to pass. 
“Not yet, sir. But he left a message, sir, 
that if you and the young lady was to arrive 
before he came back, I was to say he would 
be home as soon as he could = 

“ He left that message to-day—this morn- 
ing?” the minister said, quickly, but still 
maintaining that outward calm. 

“Yes, sir,” said the melancholy-visaged 
woman ; “and if you would kindly step in 
and wait a little, sir, which it is near his 
usual time of coming home in any case——” 

“And he is quite well, I presume?” the 
minister said, with something of hesitation, 
as he passed into the lobby, followed by the 
trembling girl. 

“Oh, yes, sir—leastways he has been a 
little flurried and hanxious, as any one could 
see, the last day or two,” answered the land- 
lady, as she showed them up-stairs to the 
young man’s room. She was very civil. She 
offered them tea, which both declined. In- 
deed, Winnie Davies was hardly capable of 
responding to the good woman, so entirely 
was she overcome by this agony of suspense 
which she had come through. She sate limply 
in her chair ; her hands clenched nervously 


| together ; her breathing low and strained. It 
had been a sore ordeal. 

But all at once a new vitality seemed to 
leap through her frame. She sprang to her 
feet—listening intently. 

“Tt’s Arthur !—it’s Arthur!” she cried. 

She rushed to the door, threw it open, 
went out on to the landing; and the next mo- 
| ment she had caught her lover by the hand— 
| by both hands—by the arm—and was caress- 
|ing him, and reproaching him, and pulling 
him into the room, all at the same time. She 
was laughing and crying; her face beaming 
| with delight, and yet her dark lashes swim- 

ming with tears; and it looked as though 

she could not let go her hold of him, so eager 
| was she to assure herself that he was alive 
' and well. 
| Qh, Arthur, how could you think of 
| doing such a dreadful thing !” she exclaimed 
—but her upbraiding was only in the words: 
there was none in her shining and joyful 
eyes. ‘To save us from a little trouble, you 
would go and break our hearts!” 

“To say nothing of the grievous sin in- 
volved,” said the minister, more gravely. “L 
little thought any son of mine would have 
contemplated such a crime, no matter what 
excuse might be blinding his eyes and blunt- 
ing his conscience. ” : 

“ But—but—how did you come to know?’ 
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said the young man, in his amazement. 
“Father—Winnie—what brought you to 
London? Who told you what I meant to 
do? Did Mr. Brangwyn telegraph to you ?” 

“ Arthur, your own letters!” said Winnie 
Davies. | 

And of a sudden a wild conjecture flashed 
through the young man’s mind. Had all of 
those three farewell letters written in the 
dingy little coffee-house been perverted from 
their intended purpose? Had each one of 
them revealed what he was actually thinking 
at the moment of writing? Had the myste- 
rious ink betrayed him in each several direc- 
tion ? 

And therewithal he sate down and gave 
them a minute and circumstantial account 
of all that had happened to him during 
those last eventful days. And he insisted 
that in not one of the three letters he had 
written had he thrown out the least hint 
as to the resolve he had formed; on the 
contrary, all three had been 
composed with the express 
object of concealment—to 
save his friends from useless 
sorrow. 

“But look, Arthur!” said 
Winnie Davies, and with trem- 
bling fingers she drew from her 
pocket that farewell message 
that had been haunting her 
during all the long journey. 

As the young man glanced 
his eye over these pages, he 
seemed to become more and 
more astounded. 

“Yes—yes!” he said. “That 
is what I was thinking at the 
time—but not what I wrote to 
you, Winnie—not what I in- 
tended to write, anyway. This 
is true enough ; but I did not 
want you to know. There 
could not have been some 
glamour, some madness, over 
my eyes, that prevented my 
seeing what I was actually 
writing? No, it must have 
been the ink; the little yellow 
scoundrel meant to revenge 
himself on me for having 
tumbled him into the gutter ; 
and the truth-telling ink was 
to work mischief ——” 

“Where is the bottle, 

Arthur?” Winnie asked, 
promptly. 

“T threw it away yesterday 





morning,” he said ; and then he added: “I 
thought I had no further need of it—no, 
nor of anything else.” 

“That is a strange phantasy of yours, 
Arthur,” said the minister, slowly, “about 
the ink that revealed the writer’s thoughts 
in spite of himself—a phantasy it must be, 
and nothing more. Nevertheless, one might 
find in it the material for a parable, as to the 
advantages of telling the truth.” 

“Oh, I don’t care how it all came about!” 
Winnie Davies cried in her gladness, and 
now she was standing by the young man’s 
chair, and her arm was on his shoulder, and 
she had taken his hand in hers. “I don’t 
eare at all. If the spiteful little foreigner 
gave you that ink so that you should get into 
trouble, he was entirely outwitted; and all 
that has happened is that your father and 
I have come to London. And since we are 
in London, do you know where you must 
take me?—to the Crystal Palace! To- 








“ Caught her lover by the hand.” 
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morrow afternoon—Saturday afternoon—to 
the Crystal Palace !” 

“ And why the Crystal Palace, Winnie ?” 
he asked. 

“Why ?” said she, boldly. “ Why but that 
I want to see where you will be standing up 
in front of the great chorus, conducting the 
performance of your own cantata—if not 





Caradoc, then some other one.” 


THE 


* Dreams !” said he, laughing. 

“Dreams come true sometimes,” said this 
undaunted young person, whose very win- 
some face and beautiful eyes were all aglow 
now with pride and happiness and confi- 
dence. “And what is more: I am coming 
to London to be present at that performance 
—ay, if I have to walk every mile of the 
way!” 


END. 





MADAME BLAVATSKY AND THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


By FRANK PODMORE, M.A., Hon. Sec. or tHe Soorery ror Psycutcan Researcnu. 


| fa 1875 Madame Héléne P. Blavatsky, 

daughter of a Russian Prince, widow of 
a Russian General, and a quondam spirit 
medium at Cairo and elsewhere, came to 
New York. There she met Colonel Olcott, 
a man who had distinguished himself as 
lawyer, editor, soldier, and finally Special 
Commissioner of the War Department in 
the American Civil War. In this last ca- 
pacity Colonel Olcott had proved himself a 
man of varied powers and sterling integrity. 
At a later period he had come under the 
spell of certain ‘‘ Mediums,” and at the time 
of his meeting with Madame Blavatsky he 
was seemingly prepared to accept any marvels 
which she might offer him. An adequate 
exhibition of the marvellous, including the 
appearance in “astral” form of an “Adept” 
from far Thibet, accompanied by a material- 
ised turban, was forthcoming, and in Novem- 
ber, 1875, Colonel Oleott became the first 
president and ostensible founder of the Theo- 
sophical Society in New York. The London 
Lodge was founded in 1877. In the follow- 
ing year, after some coquetting with the 
Arya Somaj of India, an alliance—soon to be 
dissolved—was formed with that body ; and 
shortly afterwards the head-quarters of the 
Theosophical Society were transferred, first 
to Bombay, and subsequently to Madras. In 
India the Society grew and prospered, and 
soon numbered among its adherents some 
thousands of natives and a few Europeans, 
including men so distinguished as Mr. A. O. 
Hume, some time Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, and Mr. A. P. Sinnett, the editor of 
the Pioneer of India. It is probable that 
these gentlemen were attracted not less by 
the unique personality of Madame Blavatsky, 


and the slipshod omniscience of which she 
made prodigal display, than by what an old 
writer calls “the concupiscence of inacces- 
sible knowledges.” But there were not want- 
ing arguments of a more material kind. At 
a famous picnic near Simla, when the hostess 
found that her china cups would not go 
round, a Hindoo attendant, at the bidding of 
Madame Blavatsky, unearthed a cup and 
saucer, of pattern to match, from the depths 
of the virgin soil. On another occasion a 
valued brooch, lost by Mrs. Hume some year 
or two previously, was restored to her in- 
stantaneously on her expressing a wish to 
that effect. The halves of torn cigarette 
papers, tied round with locks of Madame’s 
hair, were found in the most unlikely places, 
selected beforehand by sceptics seeking a 
sign. Letters were discovered in the interior 
of sofa cushions or were “integrated” from 
the unsubstantial air. Material objects were 
transported by occult agency. Messagesfrom 
the marvellous Adepts—the “Brothers”— 
were found written inside ordinary telegrams 
or business letters. The very air teemed 
with mystery. News of these strange doings 
reached evento England; and in 1884 Madame 
Blavatsky, Colonel Olcott, Mr. Sinnett, and a 
following of dusky retainers, came to London. 
There the main work of the Society has since 
been carried on. 





At the present time the Society has corre- 
| spondents in every part of the world, and its 
| members are said to be numbered by tens of 
‘thousands. Its ranks include many men and 
| women of note in the artistic, the literary, 
and the social world. 

The schools founded by the members, their 
dispensaries, their work among the poor, their 
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club for working girls, and the recently 
instituted créche and Labour Bureau are the 
practical outcome of their faith. The phi- 
losophy which they unfold purports to be 
derived from certain wise men—Mahatmas, 
Adepts, Masters, or more familiarly, Brothers 
—who live inthe Thibetan Himalayas. That 
philosophy, they claim, has been built up as 
earefully and laboriously as the system of 
physical science with which the Western 
World is familiar, and has an equal title to 
our credence. 

The men who through long generations 
have guarded these treasures of wisdom and 
wielded the tremendous powers conferred 
by them, have not been inactive in human 
affairs. To them, it is alleged (to deal only 
with modern instances), Europeans owe the 
French Revolution, and the social and poli- 
tical emancipation which followed from that 
movement ; and it was their interference 
which alone prevented the overthrow of 
British rule in India at the time of the 
Mutiny. But of the wisdom itself, for the 
most part, stray glimpses only have been 
from time to time vouchsafed—to the Neo- 
Platonists, the Illuminati, the Rosicrucians, 
to Roger Bacon and Paracelsus. In these 
latter days, however, it seemed good to the 
Brothers to impart more fully to the world 
the knowledge so long and so jealously 
guarded, and Mr. Sinnett was chosen as 
their mouthpiece. The magnificent audacity 
of the Brothers was justified in its choice. 
The capable journalist and shrewd man of 
the world accepted without question, and 
gave his whole powers to expounding the 
new Gospel in language which would have 
been appropriate in a treatise on kitchen- 
middens or the functions of the pineal gland, 
The phantasmagoria woven by generations 
of learned pundits from the dreams and the 
splendours of the Orient, became under Mr. 
Sinnett’s treatment a tissue of commonplace 
fustian. The mystery evaporated or crys- 
tallised into what seemed mere matter-of-fact. 
To briefly summarise his pages :—the main 
thesis is the Buddhist dogma of re-incar- 
nation, in the light of modern ideas of 
evolution. The individual man, the human 
soul and body, is composed of seven parts. 
Of these the four lower constitute the perish- 
able envelope of the higher—the human soul. 
With the process of death comes.a separation ; 
the lower principles, being earthy in their 
affinities, cling to the earth, and make their 
presence felt, sometimes as ghosts, as the so- 
called “spirits” of mediumistic séances, or as 
evil influences obsessing the minds of those 





who open themselves to such intercourse. 
But the spiritual part of man first under- 
goes a process of oblivion and purgation, and 
thereafter a period, shorter or longer accord- 
ing to the merits of the life preceding, of 
beatific contemplation and enjoyment. With 
the end of this period of Devachan comes 
ever another sleep and ever renewed life on 
earth. This continual systole and diastole 
which make up the little life of man—a 
watch or a vision between a sleep and a 
sleep ”—is but a representation in miniature 
of vaster cosmic pulsations. These are the 
days and nights of Brahma, when the whole 
universe slumbers and wakes again to renewed 
activity. And through the long-drawn chain 
of suns and circling planets, through all the 
stupendous cycle of the ages, throughout the 
waxing and waning of all things from life to 
nothingness and back again to larger life, 
the human soul, a spark of the Central 
Spirit, retains its identity, and bears with it 
in all re-births the inevitable burden of Karma 
—the fate which each man by his own acts 
and thoughts has ordained for himself. 
‘Quisque suos patimur manes.” The man is 
the thing which he has made; he reaps now 
the crop of which the seed was sown in 
another age and another country, and yet 
sown by himself. 

Such are the main outlines of the cosmic 
scheme which Mr. Sinnett depicts; those 
who require chronological details, an approxi- 
mate estimate of the number and duration 
of our successive lives, the date of the next 
Pralaya, and other cosmological statistics, 
should refer to the book itself, where they will 
find all this and much more set out with the 
precision of an actuary. 

In a recent lecture in the St. James’s Hall, 
Mrs. Besant compared Theosophy to one of 
the mathematical sciences, and contended that 
the doctrine was susceptible of demonstration 
not less rigid and complete. But she offered 
no clue to the process of demonstration, 
beyond a reference to some of the more 
ambiguous phenomena of hypnotism and 
thought-transference. And it seems certain 
that Theosophy would not have commanded 
so many adherents in this country, if the 
doctrine had been left to win its way unaided. 
It may suit the advanced Theosophist now 
to discard the miracles and appeal to the 
pure philosophy ; but it is a matter of his- 
tory that the miracles floated the philosophy. 
Mr. Sinnett’s exposition of “Eastern Budd- 
hism ” was preceded by a smaller book, the 
“Occult World,” in which he described 
marvels wrought within his cognisance. The 
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Brothers, it was explained, in learning the 
laws of the cosmic evolution, had acquired 
therewith a mastery over natural forces 
hitherto unknown ; and their power over 
things seen was offered as a guarantee of 
their knowledge in things unseen. The gua- 
rantee was not, indeed, adequate ; but it was 
vaunted as a serviceable crutch to faith not 
yet grown to knowledge. At all events, the 
doctrine was heralded in this country by 
proclamation of the marvels wrought by the 
initiates. 

These marvels can be conveniently dealt 
with under three heads. These were, first, 
such feats as the duplication and transporta- 
tion of material objects ; next, there were the 
transmission of intelligence between persons 
far apart and the apparitions of the Masters 
themselves at a distance from their physical 
bodies ; and, finally, there were the letters 
mysteriously received from them. The mar- 
vels of the first class were suspicious both in 
the circumstances of their production and in 
their obvious resemblance to ordinary conjur- 
ing tricks ; and when, in 1884, the Society for 
Psychical Research appointed a Committee 
(of which the present writer was a member) 
to investigate the matter, no great hope was 
entertained of discovering in this direction 
the lost secrets of Oriental magic. But it 
was thought possible that, in these dubious 
surroundings, there might still be some 
genuine manifestation of some power allied 
to hypnotism ; and that, in any event, the 
alleged phenomena ought to be examined, 
and, if fraudulent, exposed. 

Just previous to our investigation there 
had been published, in the Madras Christian 
College Magazine, some letters purporting to 
have been addressed by Madame Blavatsky 
to two quondam officials of the Theosophical 
Society, M. and Madame Coulomb. Madame 
Blavatsky and those about her strenuously 
denied the authenticity of the letters. But 
the internal evidence, which was very strong, 
and accumulating proofs of fraud in other 
directions, left little room for doubt that the 
letters were actually what they professed to 
be. It would be tedious to describe these 
letters ‘and their revelations at length; let 
one example suffice for all. There was, in 
the head-quarters of the Society at Adyar, 
Madras, a small wooden receptacle called 
the Shrine, regarded by the native members 
with superstitious veneration, for within 
the receptacle letters addressed to the Ma- 
hatmas were placed; and answers, if the 
Mahatmas vouchsafed an answer, were re- 
ceived generally through the same channel. 








The following description of one of the 
most famous of the miracles alleged to have 
occurred at this Shrine is taken from a 
letter by General Morgan, originally pub- 
lished in the Theosophist for December, 
1883 :— 


“Tn the month of August, having occasion to 
come to Madras in the absence of Colonel Olcott and 
Madame Blavatsky, I visited the head-quarters of the 
Theosophical Society to see a wonderful painting of 
the Mahatma Koot Hoomi kept there in a shrine 
and daily attended by the Chelas. On arrival at the 
house I was told that the lady, Madame Coulomb, 
who had charge of the keys of the Shrine, was 
absent, so I awaited her return. She came home in 
about an hour, and we proceeded upstairs to open 
the Shrine and inspect the picture. Madame Cou- 
lomb advanced quickly to unlock the double doors of 
the hanging cupboard, and hurriedly threw them 
open. In so doing she had failed to observe that a 
china tray inside was on the edge of the Shrine and 
leaning against one of the doors, and when they 
were opened, down fell the china tray, smashed to 
pieces on the hard chunam floor. Whilst Madame 
Coulomb was wringing her hands and lamenting 
this unfortunate accident to a valuable article of 
Madame Blavatsky’s, and her husband was on his 
knees collecting the débris, I remarked it would be 
necessary to obtain some china cement and thus try 
to restore the fragments. Thereupon M. Coulomb 
was despatched for the same. The broken pieces 
were carefully collected and placed, tied in a cloth, 
within the Shrine, and the doors were locked. Mr. 
Damodar K. Mavalankar, the joint recording Sec- 
retary of the Society, was opposite the Shrine, seated 
on a chair, about ten feet away from it, when, after 
some conversation an idea occurred to me to which I 
immediately gave expression. I remarked that if 
the Brothers considered it of sufficient importance, 
they would easily restore the broken article, if not 
they would leave it to the culprits to do so the best 
way they could. Five minutes had scarcely elapsed 
after this remark, when Mr. Damodar, who during 
this time seemed wrapped in a reverie, exclaimed, ‘I 
think there is an answer.’ The doors were opened, 
and, sure enough, a small note was found on the 
shelf of the Shrine, on opening which we read :— 

‘¢< To the small audience present. Madame Cou- 
lomb has occasion to assure herself that the devil is 
neither so black nor so wicked as he is generally 
represented ; the mischief is easily repaired.’ ”” 

‘On opening the cloth the china tray was found 
to be whole and perfect ; not a trace of the breakage 
to be found on it! I at once wrote across the note, 
stating that I was present when the tray was broken 
and immediately restored, dated and signed it, so 
there should be no mistake in the matter. It may 
be here observed that Madame Coulomb believes 
that the many things of a wonderful nature that 
occur at the head-quarters may be the work of the 
devil—hence the playful remark of the Mahatma 
who came to her rescue.”’ 


In the Blavatsky-Coulomb correspondence 
occur the following letters, undated :— 


“ C’est je crois cela que vous devez avoir. Taches 
donc si vous croyez que cela va réussir d’avoir plut 
d’audience que nos imbéciles domestiques seulement. 
Cela mérite la peine—car la soucoupe d’ Adyar pout- 
rait devenir historique comme la tasse de Simla. 
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Soubbaya ici et je n’ai guére le temps d@’écrire 4 mon 
aise. A vous mes honneurs et remerciments. 
(Signed) “a... 


This letter is said by Madame Coulomb to 
have contained the following enclosure :— 


“‘To the small audience present as witness. Now 
Madame Coulomb has occasion to assure herself that 
the devil is neither as black nor as wicked as he is 
generally — The mischief is easily re- 
paised.—K. H.”’ 


‘“¢ Vendredi. 

“Ma chére Madame Coulomb et Marquis,*— 
Voici le moment de nous montrer—ne nous cachons 
Le Général part pour affaires 4 Madras et y 

sera lundi; il y passera deux jours. Ilest président 
dela Société ici et veut voir le Shrine. C’est probable 
qu'il fera une question quelconque et peut-étre se 
bornera-t-il 4 regarder. Mais il est sir qu'il s’at- 
tend 4 un phénoméne, car il me I’a dit. Dans le 
premier cas suppliez K. H. que vous voyez tous les 
jours ou Cristofolo de soutenir l’honneur de famille. 
Dites-lui donc qu’une fleur suffirait, et que si le pot de 
chambre cassait sous le poids de la curiosité il serait 
bon de le remplacer en ce moment. Damn les autres. 
Celui-li vaut son pesant d’or. Per l’amor del Dio 
ou de qui vous voudrez ne manquez pas cette occasion, 
car elle ne se répétera plus. Je ne suis pas la, et 
c’est cela qui est beau. Je me fie a vous et je vous 
supplie de ne pas me désappointer, car tous mes pro- 
jets et mon avenir avec vous tous—(car je vais avoir 
une maison ici pour passer les six mois de l’année et 
elle sera 4 moi et 4 la Société, et vous ne souffrirez 
plus de la chaleur comme vous le faites, si j’y réussis). 

* * * * 


“Luna MELanconica.” 


Mr. R. Hodgson, a member of the com- 


mittee appointed by the Society for Psychical | 
Research, was despatched to India in No- | 
vember, 1884. The Shrine itself had been | 


destroyed a few weeks before his arrival, but 
from the evidence of many witnesses, and 
from a careful inspection of its former site, 
he was led to a conjectural restoration of it, 
which, for all practical purposes, may be 
accepted as accurate. This Shrine, then, 
was suspended on a wall dividing the Occult 
Room from Madame Blavatsky’s bedroom, 
and on a part of the wall in which there had 


formerly been a window. On the other side | 


.of the wall there stood successively a ward- 
robe and a sideboard. In the back of the 
Shrine was a sliding panel concealed by a 
mirror ; in the thin party-wall was a hole; in 
the wardrobe or sideboard was another sliding 
panel, giving access to the hole in the wall, 
and through that tothe Shrine itself. It re- 
mains only to add, that Mme. Coulomb showed 
Mr. Hodgson the “reintegrated” saucer, and 
told him that she had purchased a pair of them 
on July 3rd, 1883; and that Mr. Hodgson 
ascertained, from inspection of the books of 


* Marquis and Marquise are names given by Madame Bla- 
vatsky to M. and Madame Coulomb. 


a Madras tradesman, that two saucers of the 
kind described had actually been purchased 
on July 3rd, at a cost of two rupees eight 
annas the pair: from which it would appear 
that Madame Blavatsky, even when on mira- 
cles bent, could keep a frugal mind. 

The transmission of intelligence from a 
distance, including the appearance of hallu- 
cinatory figures, phenomena less intrinsically 
improbable, seeing that abundant evidence for 
them had been adduced both in England and 
France during the past decade, seemed also 
to rest upon a firmer basis of testimony. 
But a close interrogation of the witnesses 





and, especially, a scrutiny of the diaries and 
other documentary evidence, revealed that 
the alleged instances of thought-transmission 
were due to pre-arrangement and collusion 
between Madame Blavatsky and other mem- 
bers of the Society; and that Colonel Olcott, 
apparently, played the undignified part of 
a dupe; or, in the quaint but forcible lan- 
guage of Madame Blavatsky, a Flapdoodle 
and a psychologised Baby ! 

In a word, the evidence for the miraculous 
powers claimed for the Adepts altogether 
disappeared on examination. The case for 
the Brothers rested, therefore, ultimately 
upon the letters, which, whether “ precipi- 
tated from the Astral,” “integrated” in ma- 
terial form before the recipient’s eyes, or 
| merely written on Cashmere paper and de- 
livered in due course of post, did indu- 
bitably arrive in considerable numbers and 
bulk. Those who have read the chaotic 
apocalypse of ‘Isis Unveiled” can form some 
idea of the style of these letters; the matter 
of them has been set out, assaid, with all due 
precision in “Esoteric Buddhism.” If these 
letters were not, as the attendant circum- 
stances strongly suggested, the handiwork of 
Madame Blavatsky, there would be, at all 
events, a strong presumption that there was 
actually some one in the background who 
believed himself to have something to say 
to the world. Mr. Hodgson was enabled 
| to examine a series, extending over several 
years, both of the Koot Hoonm letters and of 
| Madame Blavatsky’s acknowledged writings, 
| and showed that the two hands, apparently 
| quite dissimilar in their final development, ex- 
| hibited in their earlier stages many common 
features; that in their gradual evolution, 
under the guidance of an art that mimicked 
nature, they became differentiated ; the com- 
mon features were eliminated, the special 
forms were more highly specialised ; so that, 
as in organic evolution generally, the per- 
fected products bear little superficial resem- 
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blance to their common ancestors. Fac- 
similes of portions of these writings, in dif- 
ferent stages of development, are given in 
Mr. Hodgson’s exhaustive Report.* But he 
went on to show that Koot Hoomi and 
Madame Blavatsky—the one a native of 
India, the other of Russia—both committed 
similar errors in spelling and composition. 
Both, for instance, wrote your’s, defense, thiefs, 
quarreling ; the Oriental would write leasure 
for leisure, and would put a c in place of a 
second t in circumstantial, whilst the Euro- 
pean wrote beseached and consciencious. Koot 





Hoomi would divide his words in a singular 
fashion at the end of a line, thus : incessan-tly, 
una-cquainted, po-werless, and Madame Bla- 
vatsky would follow suit with recen-tly, 
cha-nged, po-wers. Both would write of under- 
standing “ tolerably well English,” “so more 
the pity for him,” with many other strange 
paralogisms. In brief, the painstaking an- | 
alysis of Mr. Hodgson (whose verdict was 


* “Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research,” 
Part IX. Dec., 1885. Published by Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co. | 


confirmed by the well-known expert, Mr. 
Netherclift) fixed the main authorship of the 
Koot Hoomi letters on Madame Blavatsky 
beyond all reasonable doubt. 

Madame Blavatsky is dead, and the riddle 
of her life—a marvel surely greater than all 
those crude Oriental counterfeits—must re- 
main for ever unsolved. It may be that she 
was, in fact, an agent of the Russian Govern- 
ment, working for the overthrow of British 
dominion in India. It may be that she 
was an artist for art’s sake, whose inimitable 
creations were wrought out, not with pen or 
pencil, but with crockery and chicane. But 


| her greatly daring genius and the marvellous 


fascination which she exercised over her fol- 


lowers, an influence which even her death 
|has not destroyed, will almost justify the 
| more generous view that she was herself the 


half creature of her own imaginings. She 
came too late into too old a world; she 


should have stood among the magicians at 
| the court of the Pharaohs, or have presided, 


haply, over the oracles at Dodona. 
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“Whose slightest gesture is obeyed.” 
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| aw there is infinite variety in Lon- 
don streets and in London street- 
life goes without saying. For the field 
is a very large one, although most people 
are uncertain as to what may, or what 
may not be included under the title of 
London. Perhaps the widest definition 
is that of the Post Office. The London 
postal system takes in both Mill Hill and 
Sydenham, Chiswick and North Wool- 
wich, Wimbledon and Greenwich, Han- 
well and Woodford. It covers some 250 
square miles, and houses a population of 
about 5,000,000 souls. Within these 
limits there is all the variety the most 
captious could desire—pomp and poverty, 
rural calm and urban turmoil, uncom- 
puted wealth and indescribable squalor. 
Yet the explorer of London street-life 
will be inclined to restrict his gaze, and 
for once ignore the suburban pleasures 
of Wimbledon or Streatham, to scan that 
inner and busier London which the 
stranger most loves. To be in the heart 
of London, we must catch the sound of 
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The Bird Market. 


what Mr. Lowell called “the low, unceasing 
roar one hears always in the air”; and that 
sound is not to be listened for upon the 
outskirts, where the builder steadily en- 
croaches upon the green fields. The 35 miles 
of new streets, and the 15,000 new houses 
which he adds yearly, are for the most far 
removed from that dull roar. 

But the street-life of the noisier London 
knows no monotony. Look at the crowd at 
Hyde Park Corner upon a fine afternoon in 
May. The endless stream of carriages mak- 
ing for the Park gate from four directions 
is now and again cut into by the line of 
‘buses and of cabs, or delayed by the slow 
passage of some lumbering cart. And the 
uman life is as varied as the traffic. The 
powdered footman, who sweeps into the park 
in front of my lady’s carriage, is in habit of 
thought and life another man from the ’bus 
driver, who, at the hospital corner, stimulates 
a dallying comrade in front with an impatient 
“Tre up!” The boy of twelve, ruddy of 
countenance and neatly dressed, who walks 
his pony into the park, with a spruce, well- 
mounted groom behind him, has little in 





common with the child of sharpened features 
who vends wax matches amongst the varied 
crowd now waiting for a ’bus, or for a chance 
of threading the maze of vehicles in safety. 
Walk up Piccadilly, and you may have the 
very ends of the earth brought to your notice 
before you can pass the abode of Maskelyne 
and Cooke, or the portals of Burlington House. 
Here is a boy in buttons, a delightful em- 
bodiment of Cockney assurance and Cockney 
alertness. Behind him, wearing the dress 
of his native land, stalks a tall Chinaman, 
impassive, steady, and self-reliant. A little 
farther on you meet an Indian ayah, whose 
restless eyes betray the anxiety of a new- 
comer. Amongst the well-dressed crowd that 
passes to and fro you will hardly miss the 
negro element ; for, although less conspicuous 
than in Bloomsbury, the African of gor- 
geous raiment walks Piccadilly with the air 
of a possessor. He is, for the most part, a 
good deal more scrupulous as to his personal 
appearance than the American tourist. For 
the latter has a way of ignoring London pre- 
judice, and of making his appearance in the 
park in the same hat and jacket in which 
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A Polish Jew. 


he hastily “did” the Trossachs, or rambled 
through the gloomy chambers of Holyrood. 

But compare this crowd in the west with a 
crowd far east on the same day. You can 
mount a ’bus at Hyde Park Corner which 
will put you down at Whitechapel Church. 
But tarry by the way, and do not reach the 
end of your journey until nine or ten P.M. 

It is the same, but an older London. Before 
Bloomsbury housed the opulent on lands 
where, not so long before, men had shot 
snipe; before Nash had built Regent Street; 
before the stucco-fronted terraces and squares 
of Tyburnia had risen upon the fields and 
nurseries of Paddington; before the splen- 
dours of Belgravia had been thought of ; and 
long before the exhibition era had popularised 
South Kensington, the main roads and the 
by-streets of this district were already 
crowded. Antiquity often confers a degree 
of respectability—even upon houses, but it 
cannot save the reputation of this lost neigh- 
bourhood. To your left, looking east, lie 
streets studded with common lodging-houses, 
or composed of tenements chiefly let out in 
what, by a delicate euphemism, are called 
“furnished rooms.” 

If you are a stranger do not explore Os- 
borne Street, Brick Lane—its continuation— 
or the ways that lead therefrom. Be content 
to contrast the crowd at the corner here with 


| 
| 


the crowd we left outside the park. The 
men do not suggest honest labour. They are 
not all in the rags of poverty ; some, indeed, 
are well dressed, and display a curious taste 
in the use of finger-rings and scarf-pins, 
But they have an air which saves you from 
the mistake of supposing them young shop. 
assistants, or junior clerks who have fallen 
into evil ways. They are on terms of close 
intimacy with ruffians in seedy attire who 
lounge about, and with bonnetless women, 
conspicuously adorned with white aprons and 
large shawls, who pass in and out of the by- 
streets. Through the crowd, too, there passes 
now and then the saddest of its elements— 
the man who is new to this life; the man 
who tells you that but a year or two ago he 
had his own little business, or his ‘own com- 
fortable place ; the man who succumbs readily 
to misfortune and is soon underfoot in the 
fierce struggle for work and for pay; the 
man who learns all too swiftly the habits of 
his new surroundings, and will soon be con- 
tent to live from hand to mouth upon the 
charity of those who will listen to his tale. 
There is another element in this crowd 
which compels attention. The Jew is every- 
where ; not the opulent overdressed Jew of 
Kilburn and Bloomsbury, but the Jew who 


| is a stranger in the land. His unkempt hair, 


his piercing eye, his disordered garments give 
him rather a fearsome look ; but he is a very 
lamb in spirit. He talks fast in his patois; 
his wife, frowsy wig on head, talks still faster, 
And they do not want for friends here. In 
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Bread and board. 


this very district there are streets more 
Jewish than Jerusalem itself. Verily, it isa 
comprehensive city. 

But the contrast between Piccadilly and 
Whitechapel is not a whit more remarkable 
than a dozen others which the streets of 
London afford. It is Sunday, let us say, and 
one of the southern suburbs is the scene. 
Here is the Brixton Road, at the hour when 
the worshippers from church and chapel 
are wending their way homewards. Going 
either up or down the hill, the footpath is 
nearly impassable. The crowd is well dressed, 
and has the air of a crowd which would on 
no account walk vaguely about the streets 
onsucha day. The young men, a little loud 
in attire as well as in their conversation, who 
pass in twos and threes, are viewed with 
severe displeasure by fathers of families 
escorting demure daughters. The few bicy- 
clists who, crouched over their machines, 
work toilfully up the hill, have nothing in 
common with the severe respectability of the 
pedestrians on the side walk. There is life 
and bustle of a kind here; but turn from it 
XXXIII—7 


to another scene, at the same hour and the 
same day. In Bird Fair at this time trade 
is at its briskest. Here, upon the borderland 
between Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, the 
worst elements of both great parishes are 
gathered. The honest labourer is present, 
for he loves birds; the labourer who drifts 
sometimes into dishonesty is here too. The 
sharper is in great force, and the loafer per- 
vades the place. The Jew is less conspicu- 
ous than in Petticoat Lane at the same hour, 
but his trading instincts have brought him 
also upon the scene. There is no suggestion 
of Sunday save that from a railway arch a 
little way off comes the refrain of a hymn, 
witness to an open-air service. 

Come back to the heart of the City, 
and the working days of the week. The 
’buses are circling around St. Paul’s, and 
the shop-windows on the north side of the 
Churchyard are crowded. But within the 
railings there is a little haven of peace. The 
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“Pursues his way with a calm indifference.” 


ground is dotted with pigeons and with 
sparrows, with birds so tame that one of 
them is picking up the crumbs that some 
baby fingers are breaking from abun. An 
old man is asleep on one of the seats, and 
the pigeons walk around his legs with com- 
plete self-possession. A lady of severe aspect 
is knitting in the grateful shade, but even 
the sparrows hop to and fro within reach of 
her busy fingers. What has the calm con- 
tentment of this corner to do with the rush 
of clerks and office-boys to catch the country 
post at St. Martin’s-le-Grand hard by? orwhat 
with the coarse but anxious crowd that is even 
now hanging around the doors of the sport- 
ing newspaper offices in Fleet Street to learn 
the result of a greatrace? Yet the asphalted 
streets, now so densely thronged with ve- 
hicles, are at night so quiet that small boys 
on roller-skates flit to and fro in front of the 
Mansion House, where by day the throng is 
thickest. At midnight it is a desert; the 
populace pours in by the morning trains, 
moving over London Bridge, and through 
Old Broad Street, and up Pilgrim Street at 





the back of Ludgate Hill, in steady streams 
that vary in nature as the hour goes. We 
begin before six with the workmen, and end 
about eleven with opulent merchants and the 
ladies bent on shopping. 

Scarcely less varied than the human crowd 
is the ceaseless throng of vehicles. The 
block in Piccadilly on the afternoon of pri- 
vate-view day at the Academy is quite a 
different spectacle from the block in Cheap- 
side. The City block—a costly luxury where 
time is money—has the more variety. For 
there the smart brougham of a great physi- 
cian going to an East-end hospital is arrested 
in front by a costermonger’s barrow, and 
threatened in the rear by a railway-van piled 
high with empties ; the "buses in the throng 
may be counted by threes and fours; the 
cab drops to a snail’s pace, and then stops 
till the obstruction far ahead is gone; the 
coster, seated upon the middle of his barrow, 
pulls up his donkey abreast of a barouche 
full of Cook’s tourists from Paris, And 
through the press there dodges the City clerk, 
his chain-secured bill-case in hand, serene 
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as when he sits upon a high stool at his 
luncheon-bar, or lights his pipe in a smok- 
ing-carriage when the day’s work is over. 
From the roof of a bus the constantly recur- 


, ring block in front of the Mansion House 


looks completely hopeless ; yet it is quietly 
disentangled, without shouting or confusion, 
or any exercise of authority which an utter 
stranger might observe. The traffic is regu- 
lated to perfection by a few policemen, whose 
slightest gesture is obeyed. An uplifted arm, 
unaccompanied even by a look, stops the 
simple, one-horse brougham of the great 
financier going to the lane hard by, the 
gaily-painted ’bus, and the dingy cart of the 
builder. But it could hardly be done were 
it not that the ’bus-driver and the cab-driver 
are for the most part masters of their craft. 
The skill of the London driver would have 
been less conspicuous had the City been laid 
out upon some well-defined plan. Despite 
modern changes, despite the extensive re- 
building which began with the discovery of 
gold in California and Australia, the City 
streets are stil] unequal to the traffic which 
has to pass through them. One cannot help 





wishing that some part at least of Wren’s 
scheme had been carried out. It is written 
in the “ Penetralia” that, immediately after 
the Great Fire, Wren, “ pursuant to the royal 
commands,” took an exact survey of the 
space cleared, “ having traced over, with 
great trouble and hazard, the great plain of 
ashes and ruins.” As the result of this, he 
laid out a new city, “in which the deformity 
and inconveniences of the old town were 
remedied.” But his plans were never carried 
out, and the process of now and then widen- 
ing a single street like Ludgate Hill has to 
be undertaken bit by bit, as leases fall in 
during many successive years. 

Despite the narrowness of City streets, the 
omnibus-driver pursues his way with a calm- 
ness and confidence peculiar to himself. Yet 
these qualities are not born of the experience 
gained by many generations in the guidance 
of this clumsy vehicle. The omnibus is quite 
a@ modern convenience, and a convenience 
which, oddly enough, they enjoyed in Paris 
before we were granted it in London. In 
1819, the year that Paris was lit with gas, 
M. Lafitte introduced the omnibus. It was 
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not until some ten years later, some little 
time after cabs had appeared, that Mr. Shilli- 
beer sought to naturalize the new vehicle in 
London. Saturday, July 4, 1829, is the 
fateful day upon which the traffic of London 
streets saw the introduction of what is now, 





From Green Lanes. 


in every main thoroughfare, its most promi- 
nent characteristic. The earlivat vehicles 
were large, rambling, three-horse concerns, 
resembling the type of *bus which still runs 
from Portland Road to Charing Cross, and 
is used in preference to lighter vehicles for 
the suburban traffic of such large towns as 
Leeds. 

The stage-coach proprietors did not love 
Mr. Shillibeer, but he survived their strenu- 
ous opposition. He deserved to succeed, for 
he had given the public what it needed, and 
had been thoughtful for its comfort, even to 
the supplying of literature for the use of his 
passengers as they rode. But for many years 
the omnibus bore little resemblance to the 
light vehicle, with ample room within and com- 
fortable seats without, which now traverses 
London. The outside passenger on top did 
not exist until the “knife-board” came into 
use, about 1849, and found itself extremely 
welcome in the Great Exhibition year. The 
garden seat, with a convenient flight of stairs 
leading thereto—which Carlyle and Victor 
Hugo, and other eminent riders upon the 
top of omnibuses, would have rejoiced to see 
in full perfection—is still more modern: it is 





a thing of the eighties. 


Despite the existence of the underground 
railway, the new electric railway, the great 
tramway lines, and the evil practices of the 
‘*pirate,” the omnibus holds its own well. 
Indeed, the anxiety to supply the public is 
so great that competition becomes a fight, in 

which the drivers and con- 
ductors of rival vehicles take 
the keenest possible interest. 
But, the capital embarked 
in the business by companies 
and by private owners is so 
large that unceasing exer- 
tion is needed to return a 
fair profit thereon. The 
London General Omnibus 
Company, with more than 


half-a-million of stock, has to earn its divi- 


dend from the use of some 857 ’buses. The 
working stud of each vehicle includes ten or 
eleven horses, and the total number in use 
does not fall far short of ten thousand. When 
we call to mind the liability of the stud to 
disease, the varying price of fodder, and the difi- 
culty of late caused in dealing with some 3,000 
drivers, conductors, and stablemen, we shall 
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admit that the lot of an Omnibus Company’s 
director cannot be one of ease. Another body 
to which the omnibus-using public owes a 
good deal—the London Road-Car Company 
—has 227 pair-horse and 6 single-horse 
vehicles, with 630 men on the cars as drivers, 
conductors, or inspectors, 95 skilled me- 
chanics, and 390 men inthe yards. Their 
little bill for forage came to some £35,000 in 
the half-year ending June, 1891, and the 
renewal of their stud meant the outlay of 
£7,379. In the same period the cost of 
shoeing alone—material and wages—came to 
£2,173, and in a previous half-year reached 
£2,306. The average number of miles tra- 
versed by the London ’bus per day seems to 
be about 56 ; five journeys on week-days and 
four on Sundays making the average day’s 
work. Once upon a time the routes lay 
almost exclusively along the main roads, but 
cross-country lines, such as that from King’s 
Cross through Russell Square, Southampton 
Row, Great Queen Street, and Long Acre to 
Piccadilly Circus, and so to Victoria, have 
shown that they will repay attention. 

The life of the ’bus-driver or the ’bus-con- 
ductor is not a lot to be envied. It may not 
be so exhausting as the life of many a man 
earning lower wages, but it is a monotonous 
and a trying existence. Yet neither driver 
nor conductor is a morose and soured per- 
sonage. The conductor’s opportunities of 
conversation are few. He sometimes creeps 
across the top of the “bus to address a 
private communication to his driver’s ear ; 
but these are stolen moments. For the most 
part he says little, save in those public de- 
iverances touching destination and fares 
which are insinuatingly addressed to the 
crowd at his stopping-places, and in occa- 
sional controversy with a contentious pas- 
senger. At times, however, he unbends 
and engages in more or less friendly contest 
with the driver of a rival bus. There is, 
indeed, one line upon which it is thought by 
some observers that the men on either side 
have been chosen with an especial eye to this 
contingency. But there they do not rest 
content with words. During the whole of 
the route there is the keenest rivalry between 
the vehicles of the two companies. Some- 
times the unwilling passenger is made to wit- 
hess a most inspiriting race down Piccadilly, 
in order to solve the question which of these 
twain is first to reach Hyde Park Corner. 
If the leading ’bus conductor snaps up a fare 
under the very nose of the driver behind 
him, he asks with an exasperating laugh, 
“What think o’ that, Bill?” and waves an 





ironical adieu from the step of his vehicle. 
The driver on his part is never slow to 
retaliate, and if, at a stopping-place, the 
opposition driver turns a deaf ear to repeated 
shouts of “’Ire up!” he begs the conductor 
to say “’Ow much longer that family ’earse 
of yourn is goin’ to stop the way.” 

The old-fashioned ’bus-driver who has been 
many years upon the road, is often a man 
with whom it is worth talking. He can en- 
liven the monotony of a long drive by anec- 
dotes not always, perhaps, veracious, but 
passing for truth in his own circle. He 
knows who lives in this big house; he can 
give you a full and particular account of the 
brutal murder perpetrated up that by-street; 
he has something to say about the owner of 
the dashing equipage which left us swiftly 
behind. He tells you that the omnibus-driver 
and conductor of to-day are, in his opinion, 
wiser now than their brethren of twenty 
years ago. He thinks they drink less, and 
stand their work better, whilst of late many 
have been able to have a little more home 
life than was once the lot of any upon the 
road, 

Between "bus and tram there was at first 
no love lost, and even now this old feeling 
still finds expression. When the tram driver 
imperiously whistles a "bus out of his path, 
it is hardly in human nature that he of the 
older institution should give way without a 
murmur. For the tramway is but a modern 
intruder, and one whose irruption into the 
heart of London has always been watched 
with the utmost jealousy. Practically the 
modern system dates from 1870; yet within 
that time its convenience to suburban resi- 
dents has been so great that an enormous 
sum has been spent in laying down tram 
lines, and new enterprises are always talked 
of. The capital expended by one company 
alone—the North Metropolitan—exceeds 
£1,200,000, whilst three other companies 
have over a quarter of a million of money 
sunk in each of their concerns. Yet the 
total distance covered by all these companies 
is but some 85 miles. Ina little while perchance 
the tram will no longer be warded off from 
the West End. Already the jingle of its 
bells can be heard within hail of the British 
Museum, and it threatens soon to invade the 
Thames Embankment. For it is, even more 
distinctly than the “bus, the people’s vehicle. 
The London companies carry in a year about 
170,000,000 passengers, and take nearly a 
million of money in fares. Extension out- 
ward is easy and natural. Towards the 
heart of London progress is more difficult. 
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The time may come when the tram-driver’s 
whistle shall clear a path in front of Apsley 
House, and be heard amidst the splendours 
of Tyburnia. But in the heart of the City 


the cars can never be seen until some vast 
reform has widened the main thoroughfares 
and made the costly and frequent “ blocks” 
a mere memory of by-gone days. 





JOHN HOPPNER, R.A. 
By ROBERT WALKER. 


oe eighteenth century witnessed the 
beginning and onward progress of many 
social and political movements, which, in their 
influence and results, have materially aided 
in the building-up of England’s true great- 
ness. It was in the eighteenth century, for 
one thing, that English art had its birth, and 
entered at once on a vigorous and promising 
life. The appearance of Hogarth took from 
England the reproach that no great artist 
has been native of her soil, and that within 
her bounds there was not an important or 
well-known picture that was not the work 
of aforeign hand. A few years saw a very 
different state of matters. The art of Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough proved that English- 
men could achieve enduring triumphs in 
fields other than those in which Wolfe and 
Rodney had won fame and empire for Britain, 
and Englishmen began to think that they 
might be able to hold their own against the 
world with palette and brush as well as with 
boarding-pike and bayonet. 

At the outset, English art both benefited 
from and was hampered by the patronage 
and nursing it received from connoisseurs— 
especially titled connoisseurs—who, on the 
strength of having made the grand tour, and 
run over the galleries of Italy, were supposed 
to possess “a pretty taste,” and to be able to 
lay down laws for the guidance of home- 
painters. Among the general body of the 

eople there was then no public who had 
earned to appreciate pictures, and to whom 
the artists could appeal for support. It was 
only the select few who understood, or pre- 
tended to understand, the points of excellence 
in a painted canvas, or saw in it any beauty 
they could desire. Together with the money 
that the art fanciers paid for their acquisi- 
tions, they threw in much advice, no doubt 
very satisfactory in sound to themselves— 
“wandering gabble,” Haydon called it. The 
artists pocketed their critics’ guineas, and 
contrived to work on as unspoiled as possible 
by their critics’ sermons. We all know what 
Reynolds did in such circumstances :— 


“ When me | talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff, 


He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.” 





It was in portraiture that English art 
achieved its noblest triumphs, during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds set the example, and the 
path he made was soon crowded with fol- 
lowers. At all times there is much nonsense 
talked about art of every kind, but in those 
early days it was “high art” that specially 
set the tongues of connoisseurs and critics 
wagging in a foolish way. No English 
painter need dare to venture upon subjects 
that demanded for their adequate treatment 
the genius of an Angelo or a Raphael. He 
must confine himself to the comparatively 
humble task of reproducing, on canvas, the 
faces of his patrons and patronesses, and 
think himself fortunate if, in his rendering, 
he could catch something of the graces of the 
old Italian manner. The result, altogether 
unexpected by those who helped to bring it 
about, has been good for English art. Instead 
of “high art” pictures—impossible, affected, 
conventional—we have looking out upon us 
from the canvases of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough and Romney, the men and women 
of the time, as they really lived and moved 
among their contemporaries. One of such 
portraits, radiant with life, sparkling with 
expression, is worth all the fearfully and 
wonderfully muscled heroes, mincing Graces, 
and woful-looking saints, that the professors 
of “high art” who were not exactly to the 
manner born, have turned out since the 
method of oil painting was first discovered. 
It was a lucky combination of circumstances 
for us that the highest artistic talent m 
England, during the last century, took the 
direction it did, and demonstrated its exis 
tence to the world by producing portraits 
that will always remain among the chief 
glories of our country. 

Among the distinguished band who com- 
memorated on canvas the dignified men and 
the graceful, sweet-faced women of the 
Georgian period, John Hoppner occupies an 
honourable position. He was born in London 
on 4th April, 1758. His parents were both 
Germans, and his mother held a situation m 
the Royal Palace. As King George showed 
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some kindness to the lad, had him educated, 
and made him a chorister in the Chapel 
Royal, it was asserted, in later years, that 
royal blood ran in Hoppner’s veins. The 
artist himself, we are told, shared the opinion, 
on this delicate point, of Marryat’s famous 
boatswain, Mr. Chucks, and took no care to 
contradict the scandal. For a scandal it is 
now thoroughly beiieved to be. It is a pity 
a king cannot do a kind-hearted action 
without running the risk of misinterpre- 
tation. 

Having shown a decided predilection for 
the study of art, Hoppner entered the Royal 
Academy Schools in 1775. His progress 
was sure and steady. In 1782 he gained a 

old medal for a subject taken from King 
r. He had a reputation as a promising 
landscape painter, and his “ heads” were be- 
ginning to attract attention. His first exhibit 
in the Royal Academy was in the exhibition 
of 1780. Young Hoppner did not conform 
to the customary practice of the English 
painters of his day. He did not waste years 
in strolling through Italian galleries and try- 
ing to get up the jargon of the “high art” 
worshippers. He confined himself to England, 
and set assiduously to work to earn a living 
and to make the most of his own powers. In 
1782 he married the youngest daughter of a 
Mrs. Wright, an American lady with whom 
he had lodged. Mrs. Wright was a woman 
of some skill in art; she modelled clever 
portraits in wax. Her house was the meet- 
ing place of many distinguished men of the 
day, such as Franklin, Lord Camden, Samuel 
Foot, West, and Garrick, and it is very likely 
true, as Mr. Heaton says, that his mother-in- 
law’s social influence was of considerable 
assistance to Hoppner in his early struggles 
with the world. His success was rapid. He be- 
came a fashionable portrait painter, and his 
studio was crowded with sitters. His patrons 
were amongst the highest and most distin- 
guished in the land, including royalty itself. 
In 1785 he exhibited portraits of the youngest 
three princesses, Sophia, Amelia, and Mary, 
and in 1786, a portrait of Mrs. Jordan as 
“The Comic Muse.” He painted the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of York, the Duke of 
Clarence, and the Duke of Kent. This royal 
patronage culminated in his being appointed 
in 1789 “portrait painter to the Prince of 
Wales.” 

Henceforward Hoppner was practically 
banished from the Court of the old King, as 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) 
headed a party opposed in politics and senti- 
ment to the King’s, and in fashion and 





society exercised an influence adverse to, 
but perhaps more extended than, his father’s. 
No man could belong to both sides. Hopp- 
ner declared himself a Whig, and ranged 
himself among the brilliant throng of the 
Prince’s courtiers and upholders. He had 
his reward; the Prince was a powerful 
patron, and his interest secured for our artist 
a clientele that kept his hand busily employed, 
and must have yielded him a goodly harvest. 
He was especially noted for the grace and 
vivacity of his portraits of women, and the 
names of the “ladies of quality” who sat 
to him include those of many of the most 
celebrated beauties and leaders of society of 
the day. In exhibitions previous to that of 
1798, portraits appeared in the catalogue 
simply as “lady” or “gentleman,” and it is 
therefore difficult to make sure of the iden- 
tity of portraits exhibited before that date. 
In 1798, however, the artists began to give, 
in every case, the proper name of the person 
represented. A mere list of the portraits that 
came from Hoppner’s studio would not be 
interesting. It includes, however, peers and 
peeresses, statesmen and admirals, Pitt and 
Nelson, Angelica Kauffman and Haydn, 
Castlereagh and Wellesley, bishops and arch- 
bishops, Sir Philip Francis, of “ Junius” 
fame, and Mrs. Draper, the “Eliza” of 
Sterne’s sentimental pages; Mrs. Inchbald, 
the poetess, and Humphreys, the prize- 
fighter. Surely there is variety enough here ! 
He painted the Prince of Wales three times, 
and Williams in his life of Lawrence declares 
that “Mr. Hoppner for long almost monopo- 
lised the female beauty and* young fashion 
cf the country.” He basked in the sun of 
the Prince’s favour, and that sun shone upon 
a gay and brilliant circle of pleasure-seekers, 
among whom Hoppner found ample material 
for the exercise of his gracious and sympa- 
thetic brush. 

But he was not always to remain in 
undisturbed possession of this proud pre- 
eminence. He had several rivals. Romney, 
in many respects a greater painter than 
Hoppner, did not die until 1802. Opie, 
Owen (who succeeded Hoppner as painter 
to the Prince of Wales), and Beechey, were 
co-claimants with him for public favour. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, however, was his most - 
serious, and in the long run, his most suc- 
cessful opponent. Their rivalry was the 
talk of the town, as Reynolds and Gains- 
borough and Romney’s rivalry had been in 
earlier years. Lawrence attached himself to 
the party of the King, and was made “painter 
to his Majesty.” If not more polished in 
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his manner than Hoppner, who possessed 
a fine address, he was more courtly, knew 
how to flatter both with the tongue and with 
the brush, and was prudent—Hoppner was 
not—in expressing himself with regard to 
political opinions and differences. The strife 
between the two was bitter, but Lawrence 
got the mastery. Hoppner declared that 
“the ladies of Lawrence show a haughty 


dissoluteness of taste,” and strange to sq ; 
the women of fashion were not alarmed at 
this criticism, but desertel Hoppner and 
flocked to be painted by him who, in Hopp 
ner’s eyes, “ had trespassed on moral as well 
as on professional chastity.” Lawrence in. 
creased while Hoppner decreased, but the 
latter never wholly lost public favour. His 
reputation was too widespread to be more 





“The Princess Amelia,” by John Hoppner, R.A. 


than partially eclipsed by the quick-rising 
fame of his celebrated rival. 

In 1793, Hoppner was made an Associate 
of the Royal Academy ; in 1795 he was 
elected a full member. He was always a 
loyal supporter of the Academy. His life 
was the busy, well-ordered life of aman who 
enjoys his work, and has plenty of work 
to do. In his domestic relations he seems 
to have been particularly happy. He hada 
good wife, and a dutiful, affectionate family. 


About 1809 his health and energy began 
_to fail; he lost his power of application, his 
talk was often rambling end incoherent, and 
he ceased to take his usual keen interest in 
| all that went on around him. He gradually 
| sank, growing weaker and weaker, till the 
end came on 23rd January, 1810.* He lies 
buried in St. James’s Church, Hampstead 

| Road, London. 


| * According to Redgrave. Allan Cunningham gives the 
| date of death as “ the beginning of April, 1810.” 
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During his last illness, Lawrence called | 
frequently to inquire after him. It is said | 
that Hoppner, most likely in the peevishness | 
of bad health, was inclined to resent these ' 
yisits as intrusive and impertinent. But’ 
Lawrence had naturally a kind heart, and 
felt, I daresay, that differences and jealousies 
must pass away before the coming of “the | 
shadow feared of man.” Lawrence himself 





wrote to a friend, “ You will believe that I 
sincerely feel the loss of a brother artist, 
from whose works I have often gained in- 
struction, and who has gone by my side in 
the race this eighteen years.” And Hoppner 
re run the race with honour, courage, and 
skill. 

In his earlier years, he occasionally ex- 
hibited “ pictures of the fancy,” but, as time 





“The Jessamy Bride,’ by John Hoppner, R.A. 


went on and sitters became numerous, he 
had to give up all his working hours to por- 
traiture. He could, however, paint an ad- 
mirable landscape, and several of his chalk 
drawings, very graceful and spirited, are 
now in the British Museum. Between 1797 
and 1803, the engraver, Charles Wilkin, 
published a “select series of portraits of 
ladies of rank and fashion,” ten plates, seven 
after Hoppner, and three after Wilkin, who 
engraved them all. 





Hoppner, in style, was a follower of Rey- 
nolds: one critic calls him “the most daring 
plagiarist of Reynolds, and the most success- 
ful rival of Lawrence.” But I do not think 
it fair to term him a plagiarist : he belonged 
simply to the same school as Reynolds, and 
followed in that master’s footsteps. He ex- 
celled in female portraiture ; we have por- 
traits of women by him that in delicacy of 
colour, beauty of expression, and grace of 


| style run Reynolds hard. There is a fine 
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simplicity about Hoppner’s best portraits, a 
charming sweetness, and mellow harmonious 
colour. He is straightforward and natural 
in his work, but his drawing is occasionally 
weak. Many of his pictures have, unfor- 
tunately, suffered much from the corroding 
tooth of time. He is not well represented 
in our National Gallery. The only canvas 
there by him is a very indifferent one, “Jane 
Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford.” “The 
Comic Muse” is at Hampton Court. In the 
National Portrait Gallery of England there 
are four of his portraits, including “ William 
Pitt”; in the South Kensington Museum, 
one, “Miss Mary Linwood”; and in the 
National Portrait Gallery of Scotland, “ The 
Right Hon. Wm. Dundas, M.P. for Edin- 
burgh and Secretary of War, &c.” There are 
numerous examples of Hoppner in private 
collections. Of one of these, belonging to 
the Duke of Wellington—a group of Lady 
Culling Eardley and her children, Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse writes, “ this, though unfinished, 
is one of his finest works.” Chesneau, the 
French critic, says of a portrait of a girl by 
Hoppner which he saw sold in Paris, “this 
work was calm, delicate, clear, of equal ele- 
gance and simplicity.” Hoppner’s young 
women all look good, tenderhearted, and 
emai sa as all young women should 
ook. 

Hoppner himself seems to have been a 
nearty, manly man, courteous of speech, 
polished, and easy in manner—a fit associate 
for the fine ladies and the great men he 
painted. His wit was ready, and his con- 
versational powers noted for their brilliancy 
and variety. He was frank and full of 
humour, and given to odd tricks. Once 
when a mad fit was on him, he actually, at a 
country fair, simulated a drunken peasant, 
fought and beat a waggoner, and then in a 
moment shook himself to rights, gave his 
adversary half-a-guinea, and hurried off the 
scene amid the cheers of the crowd. Per- 
haps Humphreys had paid for his portrait 
with lessons in “the noble art.” 

The pictures of which reproductions ac- 
company this article are two admirably 
characteristic examples of Hoppner’s excel- 
lence in female portraiture. “The Princess 
Amelia” is the property of T. G. Arthur, 
Esq., Glasgow, and “The Jessamy Bride” 
Bay property of Sir Charles Tennant, 


Both pictures, apart from their artistic 
merits, have great interest from their sub- 
jects. The Princess Amelia was the youngest 
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daughter, and fifteenth and last child of 
George III. She was born on 7th August, 
1783. Always delicate, she became a 
and plaything of her father, and the happi. 
ness and sweetness of her nature are oftep 
mentioned in the Diary of Fanny Burney 
(Mme. D’Arblay). She is said to have been 
“comely and graceful, and full of charm, 
amiable and kindhearted,” just as we se 
her represented in the portrait. At the 
age of fifteen she grew permanently lame, 
and by 1808 was a hopeless invalid. Ip 
October, 1810, while the great Jubilee 
was being celebrated, she was lying ill of 
erysipelas, and evidently very desponding 
about herself. The king was distracted with 
grief. One day when he came to visit her 
she put on his finger a mourning ring which 
she had caused to be made out of a lock of 
her own hair set in diamonds. She added 
as she slipped on the ring, “ Remember 
me!” The sorrow-stricken father left her 
bedside only to relapse into the madness 
from which he never again recovered. The 
Princess died on 2nd November, 1810, 
and is buried at Windsor. The verses, 
“Unthinking, idle, wild, and young,” ar 
sometimes said to be her composition, but 
there appears to be no truth in the state 
ment 

The portrait of “The Jessamy Bride’ 
carries us back to Goldsmith, and the meny 
pleasant intercourse he always had with the 
two Horneck sisters. There is more than 
the suspicion of a love story in it. Gold 
smith might have been a happier man if he 
had married Mary Horneck, the fair, sweet 
“Jessamy Bride,” whose spirits seemed 
always light, and whose heart, I am sure, 
was good. I wonder always why he did no 
marry her! When poor Goldsmith was dead, 
and the fitful fever of life for him was over, 
the sorrowing sisters had the coffin opened 
that they might get a lock of their friend’ 
hair. Eventually “The Jessamy Bride”— 
this was the poet’s pet nickname for her— 
married a Colonel Gwyn, but when her own 
turn came to pass away, after nearly seventy 
years, that lock was still in her possession 
She died in 1840, within a few days of her 
eighty-eighth birthday. Many a hand now 
living may have touched the fingers that 
caressed the lock when it was fresh cut from 
the dead poet’s head. 

We are much indebted to T. G. Arthur, 
Esq., and Sir Charles Tennant, Bart., for 
their kind permission to reproduce the por 
traits which accompany this paper. 
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A DAY TOO LATE. 


I WAS thinkin’ to-day of something 
That happened years ago, 
When we lived in Flower Alley 
(That hadn’t a flower to show !). 
Many might call it a trifle, and ’tis but a trifle, and yet 
*Twas a lesson that I shall never, no never, never forget. 


At the end of Flower Alley 
There lived a poor old man ; 
Gutfy—the children called him, 
He was thin as my frying-pan, 
Thin, and shrivelled, an’ shaky, an’ poor as the poorest mouse, 
And he lived alone in a garret at the top of a lodgin’ house. 


Nobody knew where he came from, 
Nobody knew what he’d been ; 
He hadn’t a relation 
That any one had seen. 
He used to sell nuts and apples under the station wall, 
For that was just the distance the poor old chap could crawl. 


Once he sat down on our doorstep 
And I took him a cup of tea ; 
And after that beginnin’ 
He'd creep in occasionally, 
And have a talk with the children. And I liked to listen too, 
For bless you! he’d read his Bible, and knew it through an’ through, 


And he’d sit an’ give a sermon 
That splendid ! text an’ all— 
That he might have been a Bishop 
A’ preachin’ in St. Paul. 
And then he’d take his basket. “Good night, my dears,” he’d say— 
“God bless you for your kindness ”—and he’d slowly creep away. 


One day, ’twas in the winter, 
Jim come in to his tea. 
“ Annie, the fog is dreadful, 
It’s black as your hat,” says he. 
“T’ve been leadin’ poor old Guffy ; he couldn’t find his door ; 
It strikes me with such weather he won’t hold out much more.” 


I was grieved to hear Jim say so, 
And the thought came—quick as light— 
That I’d run down and see him 
’Fore supper-time that night. 
And as our hens were layin’, “I'll take him some eggs,” thinks I, 
“A real fresh egg for breakfast is what he might like to try.” 


The thought was kind and friendly, 
And I know it came to me 
From the Lord of all that’s Loving, 
And Kind, and Neighbourly ; 
But Jim got a-readin’ the paper, and I got a-listenin’ so 
That by the time he’d finished ’twas too late for me to go, 


And the next day was a Friday. 
I was busy as a bee, 

For Jim is early Saturdays 

_ And likes to find me free, 
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So I do my cleanin’ Fridays. 


I was most run off my legs 


And never gave a minute to Guffy and the eggs. 


But early Saturday mornin’ 
I thought I’d go and see 
How the old man was. Ah, clearly 
That mornin’ comes back to me ! 
The fog was gone, and the sunbeams were dancin’ overhead, 


And when I reached the lodgin’s . 


. . L heard that he was dead. 


Dead! He had died o’ Friday, 
Alone, without a friend, 
Without a neighbour near him 
To help him at the end. 
And me that lived so handy! . . . And he never, never knew 
The thought I’d had about him, the kindness I meant todo. 


There were the eggs in my basket, 
Too late to do him good... . 

I know I stood in the doorway 
Like a stone, or a bit of wood, 


While the women gossipped round me. 
“ sorry 


Except .. . that l was... 


* * 


I had nothing, nothing to say 


”!—and then I turned away. 


* * * 


Friends, in this world of hurry 
And work and sudden end, 

If a thought comes quick of doin’ 
A kindness to a friend, 


Do it that blessed minute. 


Don’t put it off! Don’t wait! 


What’s the use of doin’ a kindness if you do it a day too late ? 


JIM’S WIFE. 





THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


By DAVID PATON. 


CHEERLESS November day in 1887 

saw the cutting of the first sod of this 

great undertaking. It was done in a way 
characteristic of Manchester men in earnest. 
There was no ceremonial, no spectators, and 
no speeches. Even the spade which was used 
was an ordinary spade which had seen some 
service and was to see more. Carlyle says 
that the less youstalk in a large way about 
what you are going to do, the more likely are 
you to carry it out. No doubt some feeling 
of this kind was in the mind of the directors 
on this winter day when they began their 
great enterprise. The spot on which they 
stood is now part of the locks at Eastham, 
the point at which the canal enters the 
Mersey. Eastham was a green, picturesque 
place before the contractor began to tear it 
up. Hawthorne, who was United States 





consul at Liverpool in the “fifties,” wa 
charmed with the village. ‘ Eastham,” he 
writes, “is the finest old English village l 
have seen, with a rural and picturesque aspett 
unlike anything in America and yet possessing 
a familiar look as though it were something 
I had dreamed about In the mids 
of it stands a venerable church of the common 
red freestone, with a most reverend aif 
There was ivy on its spire and elsewhere, an 
it looked so quiet and peaceful, as though it 
had received the people into its low arched 
door every Sabbath for centuries.” The canil 
works have cut up the foreshore, but they 
have not touched at all the quiet beauty d 
the village. 

But before they reached the stage @ 
putting a spade into the ground the pi 
moters had gone through five years of 
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work. They began in 1882, when a pro- 
visional committee was appointed, with Mr. 
Daniel Adamson as chairman. “ Who is your 
madman?” is a question sometimes asked 
when some big work is taken in hand ; and 
although Mr. Adamson afterwards resigned 
his position on the Board of Directors, he 
was the enthusiast who carried the scheme 
through the manifold troubles of its early 
years. Mr. Adamson was at the head of an 
extensive engineering business. He was not 
a polished speaker, but there was a rough 
kind of eloquence in what he said, and the 
Doric accent of the north added a great 
charm. Mr. Adamson is now dead, and 
there is little Aoubt that bs life was shortened 
by labours and anxieties connected with the 
launching of the canal. 

Two schemes were discussed by the pro- 
visional committee. A scheme submitted by 
Mr. Hamilton H. Fulton, C.E., London, was 
to bring the sea to Manchester in a tidal 
canal. He proposed for this purpose to 
straighten, deepen, and widen the Irwell and 
Mersey, so as to afford a depth of twenty-two 
feet at low water. The scheme had a senti- 
mental charm for the people of an inland 
tity. It was pleasant to think of the real salt 
sea washing the dock walls in Manchester, 
and there was much talk at the time of ozone 
and even of shrimps. The main objection 
to Mr. Fulton’s plan was, that a tidal canal 
would be much below the level of the land 
all along its course. Manchester is some 
sixty fect higher than the sea, so that in the 
docks at this end of the canal ships would be 
inadeep cutting, with only the tops of their 
masts coming up to the surface. In these 
circumstances there would, for one thing, 
be great difficulty in loading and unload- 
ing. There were other objections, but as 

escheme was not adopted we need not 





go more into detail. The task of making 
the canal was put into the hands of Mr. 
Leader Williams, a local engineer, whose 
work had been largely among canals. His 
plan was to rise the sixty feet in a series of 
locks. 

The provisional committee went to Parlia- 
ment in 1883, but they did not get their Bill 
till 1885. It was the most arduous and pro- 
tracted fight in the annals of private bill 
legislation. It lasted one hundred and 
seventy-five days and cost the promoters 
£150,000. The Corporation and Dock Board 
of Liverpool and the railway companies were 
the chief opponents, and they succeeded in 
getting one im™>rtant modification in the 
original scheme. It was at urst proposed that 
the canal, as at present, should run from 
Manchester to Runcorn, but that from Run- 
corn a channel should be dredged through 
the shallow and shifting sands of the estuary 
out to deep water at Liverpool. The channel 
was to be maintained by training walls built 
up to the level of the surrounding sandbanks. 
It was urged that training walls would silt 
up the Mersey, and in the end the promoters 
withdrew this part of the scheme and decided, 
instead, to take the canal along the southern 
side of the estuary to Eastham, partly on the 
foreshore and partly inland. There were 
great rejoicings in Manchester when the Bill 
passed ; but the promoters were by no means 
out of the wood. They had spent £150,000 
in Parliament, and they had now to raise the 
capital to execute the works. Parliament 
gave them two years to find the money, and 
with popular feeling running so high it seemed 
no impossible task. The authorised capital 
was £8,000,000 in shares, and £2,000,000 in 
loans; and the stipulation was that £5,000,000 
of share capital were to be issued and accepted 
by 6th August, 1887, or the Act would lapse. 
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A sum of £1,710,000 had also to be found 
within the same period for the purchase of 
the Bridgewater canal. An attempt, made 
through the Rothschilds, to float the company 
was a complete failure. Why, is a question 
not to be asked, to borrow a phrase of Fal- 
staff’s. For a time the prospects of the 
canal looked very black. Month after month 
went by and nothing was done. To revive 
public confidence, a committee of prominent 
citizens was appointed to weigh the facts for 
and against the scheme. Their report was 
extremely favourable, but it is doubtful 
whether the capital would have been ob- 
tained in time had the directors not hit 
upon the expedient of issuing a large part of 
it in preference shares. They had, of course, 
to get the sanction of Parliament, and the 
Bill had an exciting race against time. It 
was only a matter of days at the finish. 
Messrs. Rothschild took up £4,000,000 of 
the preference stock, and when the 6th of 
August came the crisis was over. 

The contract was entrusted to Mr. Thomas 
A. Walker, who undertook to construct the 
canal for £5,750,000 and in four years and 
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dead, was a prince among con. 
tractors. He constructed the 
Severn tunnel, several sections 
of the underground railways in 
London, and other notable pieces 
of work. When he began the 
canal he had a number of large 
contracts on hand, including 
a series of docks at Buenos 
Ayres for the Argentine 
Government. In his armies of 
workmen he had many liev- 
tenants, but he shared with 
none the duties of captain. 
The total length of the canal 
is thirty-five and a half miles, 
The work presents no engineer- 
ing difficulties of a formidable 
character, but there is much 
that calls for constructive skill 
of ahigh order. The canal is 
to be 26 feet deep all through, 
120 feet wide at the bottom 
and an average of 172 feet at 
water level. The upper portion, 
from Barton to Manchester, 
will be 170 feet wide at the 
bottom and 230 feet at water 
level. These figures will be 
better appreciated when we 
say that the Suez Canal is % 
feet deep, but not more than 
72 feet wide at the bottom. For the fin 
fourteen miles out of Manchester the Ir 
well, joined after two or three miles by 
the Mersey, is the basis of the canal. The 
river takes a leisurely course through the 
flat country, and it has been a tremendous 
task to cut off the bends and pull it out 
straight. But if the contractor has had s 
terrible time, he has on the other hand made 
things very unpleasant for the river. It has 
been hustled about in a most extraordinary 
way, and for three years it has hardly been 
able to call its bed its own. In a number 
of places the contractor had to make a new 
bed for it, and in other places he had to 
straighten and deepen the old bed ; and a 
the river had to be provided with quarters 
all the time, the work called for some very 
delicate handling. After fourteen miles d 
wrestling with it the engineer lets the river 
go at Latchford, and from this point it Te 
sumes its old habits and gets to the sea 
smaller, if not a sadder river. At Latchford 
the canal becomes tidal, but for twelve miles 
more its course is still inland. 1t comes ob 
into the estuary at Runcorn, and here for § 
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space its course is through the shallow waters 
of the Mersey. This is one of the most 
tedious and difficult parts of the work. 
The Mersey is too narrow at Runcorn to 
spare room for a sloping embankment, and a 
yertical concrete wall is being constructed to 
keep the canal and the river apart. 

For the remaining nine miles to Eastham 
the canal keeps close to the foreshore, some- 
times cutting through a projecting tongue of 
land, sometimes with a stout embankment 
stepping boldly across a bay. One of these 
embankments, at Ellesmere Port, is a mile 
long. Among the obstacles to face on this 
section is the important river Weaver. A 
great embankment has been built across the 
mouth of this river, and to allow the passage 
of the water across the canal to the sea, ten 
large sluices have been constructed, each 
thirty feet wide. These sluices will also 
be used for the flow in and out of the 
tide. They work with a movable frame of 
rollers, and being on a balance it needs very 
little power to lift them. There are other 
sluices on this estuary portion of the canal, 
and also three weirs, each 600 feet long, 
to allow the tide to flow in and out. The 
embankments ‘on this section have been 
expensive and troublesome. Where the 


foundation was rock or clay it was enough 


to “heart” the embankment with clay, and 
protect it outside with heavy stonework. 
But where the bases of the embankments 
were on sand, close piling had to be 
driven in on each side. The embank- 
ments are generally thirty feet wide at the 
upper surface, with slopes outside of 14 to 
land inside of 1 tol. They have to be 
strong enough not only to bear the weight 
of the canal water, but to resist the 
action of the sea, which at this part of 
the estuary has room enough to be very 
heavy in a gale of wind. A party of 
workmen were brought over from Holland 
to face some of the slopes with willows, in 
the style of the Dutch dykes. And so we 
come to Eastham and the entrance to the 
canal, Eastham is six miles above Liver- 
pool, and for some part of this distance it 

been necessary to dredge a chaunel for 
the passage of large vessels. 

The canal, as we have said, rises the 
gentle gradient to Manchester by means 
of locks. There are four sets, excluding 
those at the entrance which will be open 
a large part of every tide. A number 
of pabaidiary locks are also being made 
to admit small craft at points above East- 
ham, and to preserve the right of way 





in connection with other undertakings. The 
largest group of locks is at Eastham, but 
the other sets are very little smaller. The 
locks have involved an enormous amount of 
constructive work. A single leaf of one of 
the gates, which are built of greenheart tim- 
ber, weighs something like 250 tons. In 
arranging the locks the engineer has followed 
the principle adopted by Sir Isaac Newton 
when he cut a large hole in his barn door for 
the cat and a small one for the kitten. The 
locks in each group are of different sizes. 
There are large locks for the passage of the 
largest vessels, and smaller ones to accom- 
modate craft of an ordinary size. It would 
of course involve a great waste of power and 
also of water to pass a ship of five hundred 
tons, or even of a thousand tons, through a 
lock 600 feet long and 80 feet wide. These 
are the dimensions of the great lock at East- 
ham, and it is large enough to take in such a 
vessel as the Teutonic, an Atlantic liner of 
ten thousand tons. Indeed, any ship which 
can cross the Mersey bar can come into the 
canal. There are two other locks at the 
entrance, one 350 feet long and 50 feet wide, 
and another 150 feet long and 30 feet wide. 
The lower portions of the locks are formed 
of concrete. At the water level they have 
granite or limestone fender courses, and 
above this the concrete is faced with brick- 
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Entrance Locks at Eastham. 


work. The copings are also of granite. Most 
of the granite has been brought from Corn- 
wall, The canal widens out considerably at 
the various locks, giving room, if necessary, 
for vessels to turn. Large steamers will be 
able to pass each other at any part of the 
canal without tying up, as is the case on the 
Suez Canal. The slopes of the cutting vary 
with the nature of the soil from 1 to 1 
to 2 to 1. In the rock cuttings the sides 
are nearly vertical. The passage from East- 
ham to Manchester, it is estimated, will take 
ten hours. The docks at Manchester and 
Salford will have a water area of 114 acres, 
and a quay space of 152 acres. The quays 
will be over five miles long. A large dock 
is in contemplation at Warrington, but it has 
not been touched yet. Smaller docks are to 
be made at other points. 

In its course across the country the canal 
interferes with a large number of roads, 
railways, and other existing arrangements ; 
and the works necessary to fit everything 
into the new state of things add greatly to 
the cost of the canal. The most important 
of these supplementary works are the rail- 
way deviations. Five lines cross the canal, 
and they have to be taken over at a level 
sufficient to leave a clear headway of seventy- 
five feet. Great bridges have, therefore, 





been necessary, and long embankments to 
take the lines up to the bridges at an easy 
gradient. The total length of these embank- 
ments is over eloven miles, and tiie cost of 
the works is, in round figures, £1,000,000. 
At Barton the Bridgewater Canal crosses the 
line of the greater water-way in an aqueduet 
built by the famous Brindley. Brindley’s 
aqueduct is to be taken down, and in its 
place there is to be a long iron caisson, which 
will swing on a central pier when it is neces- 
sary to allow the passage of large vessels with 
fixed masts. 

The canal is now more than three-parts 
done. The lower section from Eastham to 
the Weaver, a distance of eleven miles, is 
finished, and open for traffic. The work on 
this section was pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible, because the mouth of the Weaver 
could not be closed until a new outlet had 
been provided for the Cheshire salt boats. 
The Weaver traffic is now conducted by way 
of the Ship Canal; but a lock is to be con- 
structed at the mouth of the river, through 
which the Weaver boats can get into the 
Mersey if they like, and drift down on the 
ebb tide. Small passenger steamers now 
ply on this part of the canal. A great deal 
of difficult work still remains to be done, 
particularly in the middle sections of the 
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canal, and it is not expected that the whole 
of the undertaking will be open before the 
end of next year. 

Figures give a poor idea of the extent of 
the task put into the hands of the contractor, 
but readers must do the best they can with 
them. The total amount of excavation is 
46,000,000 cubic yards, of which 10,000,000 
is through sandstone rock. This immensity 
of digging could, no doubt, have been done 
with the naked spade had there been time, 
but the steam navvy has, to a great extent, 
thrust aside the pick and shovel. When 
pough digging was the one business in hand, 
as many as seventeen thousand men and boys 
were on the ground at one time. All the 
same the bulk of the work was done by 
the steam navvy. About a hundred of 
these tremendous fellows were engaged in 
the enterprise. It costs more to feed and 
keep a steam navvy in working trim than 
the old knight of the spade. His original 
cost is about £1,200, and his working ex- 
penses are about thirty shillings a day, 


apart from the cost of sharpening and fre- | 


But 


quently renewing his great iron teeth. 


then he lifts and loads over a thousand tons | 





of spoil in the working day of ten hours. 
The steam-digger has had all sorts of assist- 
ants. Indeed, such a large and various col- 
lection of implements for an assault upon 
mother earth has never been brought to- 
gether before. It is estimated that the force 
employed was equal to the manual labour 
of 120,000 men. The plant cost the con- 
tractor £943,000, and this sum the direc- 
tors advanced at the outset of the work. 
Over two hundred miles of temporary railway 
has been put down, at a cost per mile of 
£630. The contractor’s railway and rolling 
stock are on a larger scale than some of the 
smaller lines in this country and on the con- 
tinent. Of locomotives there were 173, and of 
waggons 6,300. 

The contractor began his Herculean la- 
bours at Eastham, but he soon divided the 
thirty-five miles into some half-dozen sections, 
and put as many regiments of men to work 
along the whole line. The best of the men 
came in gangs from Lincolnshire, and worked 
for “ piece ” wages. They were exceedingly 
fine fellows, some of them. Indeed it made 


oie proud to think that such magnificent 
limbs are still made in England. 


lf there is 


Cuti.ng near Ellesmere Port. 
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any curiosity to know upon what meat these 
Czsars feed, the answer, in one word, is beef. 
We believe, as a general thing, that these 
great fellows eat meat three times aday. An 
idea exists that if other work fails a man 
can at least dig. A certain unjust steward 
long ago knew better; and the ordinary 
artisan out of work would make but a poor 
figure among the brawny fellows from the 
fen country. The men for the most part 
lived in wooden houses built for them close 
to the works, and in this way a number of 
new villages sprang up along the route of the 
canal. A certain domestic air was thus given 
to the works, and the men worked none the 
worse with their homes, and possibly their 
wives, in full view. In the wooden villages 
the contractor erected chapels and recrea- 
tion-rooms for the comfort of his men. 

The rate of excavation has varied from 
three-quarters to one million and a quarter 
cubic yards per month. The terrible weather 
of the last two winters has greatly hindered 
progress, and much damage has from time to 
time been done by floods. Red sandstone 
rock or marl and alluvial deposits of clay, 
gravel, and sand are the strata through which 
the contractor has had to cut his way. If 
he had chosen his materials he could have 
chosen nothing better. The rock he has 


utilised in pitching the slopes of the canal. 








The clay is excellent for brickmaking, and the 
gravel and sand are used for concrete. And 
so to a wonderful extent the work has 
furnished its own materials. The numerous 
embankments have consumed enormous 
quantities of spoil which otherwise it would 
have been difficult to dispose of. A quite 
respectable hill has been made near Eastham 
of surplus spoil and will doubtless figure in 
future maps. It is named Mount Manisty, in 
honour of the agent on this section, who is 
son of the late Mr. Justice Manisty. 

In November, 1889, Mr. Walker, the con- 
tractor, died. He left instructions in his 
will for the carrying out of the work, but his 
death was a blow to the enterprise into 
which he had thrown so much energy. In 
the summer of 1890 serious differences arose 
between the company and Mr. Walker's 
executors, and in the November of that year 
the directors took the work into their own 
hands. Mr. Walker’s staff continued at their 
posts as agents for the company. About 
the beginning of this year it became clear 
that the ten millions of authorised capital 
would not suffice to complete the works. 
More land had been bought than was 
originally intended, and various additions 
and alterations had been made in the plans. 
On land alone over a million has been spent. 
A considerable portion of it, however, will be 
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available for re-sale, and probably on very 
advantageous terms. It was hopeless for the 
company to seek for money in the open 


market ; and in these circumstances they ap- | 


pealed for help to the Manchester Corpora- 


tion. After careful inquiry the Corporation | 


agreed to advance a sum of three millions if 
necessary ; and Parliament gave its consent. 
It is estimated that twenty thousand of the 


forty thousand shareholders are Manchester | 


ratepayers. The Corporation will borrow 
the money at 3} per cent., and they are to 
receive interest at 44 per cent. Moreover, 
the Corporation will come in as creditors be- 
fore the holders of the eight millions of 


share capital. One condition insisted upon | 


by the Corporation was that the payment of 
interest out of capital should cease. A sum 


of £490,000 had been returned to the share- | 
holders in this way. The city now sends | 


five representatives to the board of directors. 

Archeologists and geologists have been 
disappointed with the result of the excava- 
tions. A deep cutting across half a county 


‘deal of time in this neighbourhood, but 
nothing of theirs has turned up in the course 
of the digging. As to geology, Professor 
Boyd Dawkins says that “the geological 
| features of the country between the Pomona 
Docks and the mouth of the canal are pro- 
| bably as little varied, not to say monotonous, 
,as those of any similar line that could be 
traced upon the map of England.” The 
Professor also remarks that it is very satis- 
_factory to find that the work of the Geologi- 
}cal Survey has been done with such care 
that even a great cutting like that between 
| Manchester and Eastham reveals nothing 
| absolutely unexpected. 

| Will the canal pay? The promoters are 
| confident not only that they will get respect- 
able dividends, but that the trade of the 
district will enter upon a new and golden 
era. Their modest estimate is that if one 
large steamer per day comes up to the 
| Manchester docks it will furnish revenue 
‘enough. The vast trade of Manchester and 


| the busy district of which it is the centre 


they expected would bring to light all sorts | surely justifies a larger expectation. Within 
of interesting things. Two canoes that may | a radius of twelve miles of the Manchester 
be tens or thousands of years old, arunic| Exchange there is a population of two 
cross, and a quern which an authority says| millions. Take a radius of fifty miles and 
“may have ground the corn for the frugal | you get eight millions. It is the greatest 
meal of a Roman legionary or for the por-| industrial community in the world, and for 


ridge of a ploughman of the Victorian era,” | the bulk of their imports and exports the 
are among the most important of the archzo- | canal offers the easiest and the cheapest 


logical finds. The Romans spent a good 


| communication with the sea. 
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T is not often that the readers of this 
magazine are afflicted with a paper on 


Biblical exegesis, nor can I wonder that the | 


discretion of the editor should have habi- 
tually warded off such a contingency. I 
have, however, a little bit of exegesis which 


I wish to ventilate, and, as it embodies a new | 
view of a very old subject, I promise at the | 
outset that it shall not be dry. It relates to | 


that memorable episode in St. Luke’s Gospel 


—the parable of Dives and Lazarus. It is | 


my opinion that the popular interpretation 


of the scope and aim of that parable is one | 


that will not bear scrutiny. The popular in- 
terpretation is briefly this: Two men are 
represented as passing through the present 
world in a very different attitude towards 
the world. The one has all possible posses- 


| sions, and in these he lives and moves and 
_ has his being ; the other has no possession of 
any kind, and he fixes his heart upon a house 
not made with hands. By-and-by death 
comes, and transforms the scene; the man 
with earthly possessions becomes landless, 
and the man without a house to dwell in re- 
clines at a sumptuous feast. In the state of 
the lower dead there breaks upon the soul 
of Dives a sense of his original folly. He 
remembers that he has still five brothers left 
on earth, who are living there as he used to 
live—in the exclusive recognition of the 
things that are seen and temporal. He won- 
ders if nothing could be done to impress 
them with this folly. His heart suggests to 
|him that earth might at least be allowed to 
'posséss as much clearness of vision as is 
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allowed to hell. He asks himself why the 
inhabitant of the lower world should have 
the privilege of a clearer intellectual light 
than is enjoyed by the denizen of this terres- 
trial sphere. As a remedy for human scep- 


ticism, he proposes a new and a more positive | 


revelation of the existence of a life beyond 
the grave: “‘ Nay, father Abraham, but if one 
went unto them from the dead, they will re- 
pent.” And in answer to that there comes 
the most unique, the most singular, the most 
paradoxical explanation of the silence of God 
ever uttered in sacred literature or profane : 
“If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.” 

It was the study of this closing statement 
that first led me to doubt whether in the in- 
terpretation of this passage we have hitherto 
been on the right track. From a rationalistic 


we are already in possession of facts so clear 
as to render further revelation undesirable. 
But it is not from the rationalistic point of 
view that the main difficulty arises; it is 
from Christianity itself. Is it the case that a 
scepticism which could resist the inspired 
genius of Moses and the prophets must neces- 
sarily resist the evidence of an apparition 
from the grave? If so, what is the meaning, 
what is the purpose of historical Christianity ? 
If immortality is already brought to light in 
the Old Testament, why did Christ rise from 
the dead? Why did He tell His followers 
to proclaim, wherever they preached, the 
doctrine of His own abiding presence? Why 
did He select His witnesses from those men, 
and from those men alone, who had received 
a revelation of His risen life? Why did He 
inspire His apostles primarily and predomi- 
nantly with the belief that the central fact 
of His teaching was His power to burst the 
barriers of the grave, that without such a 
belief all faith is vain? Why, above all, does 
He promise to give every man an evidence of 
immortality in the shape of a spiritual mani- 
festation—a descent of His own Divine Spirit 
into the hearts and minds of all who will re- 
ceive Him? The writer of the third Gospel 
knew all these facts ; within the compass of 
a few brief verses he was about to record 
them to the world. Does it not nullify 
beforehand such a record to tell us that, with 
the Old Testament in his hand, the sceptic 
of immortality is already inexcusable : “if 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead ?” 

There must, then, be something wrong. 








What is it? When I add up a line of figures 
and find that the sum calculated does not 
correspond with the sum actual, what do I 
do? Igo back to the beginning and count 
it over again. In the interpretation of this 
passage there has been a miscalculation, and 


it has been made in the very first figure, 


What was the sin of which Dives wished 
his five brothers to be warned? It will be 
generally answered, “an underrating of the 
things of eternity.” Paradoxical as it may 
seem, I hold it to have been precisely the 
opposite—an underrating of the things of 
time. The sin of Dives was not scepticism, 
not unbelief, not failure to lift his eyes be- 
yond the seen and temporal ; it was failure 
to turn his eyes downwards toward those who 
suffered and toiled below. The sin of this 
man was uncharitableness. I nowhere read 


'that he had any doubt about a future life, 
point of view one is naturally prone to ask if | 


but I do read that he had a very inadequate 
appreciation of the necessities of this life. I 
read that in the days of his earthly pilgrim- 
age an unfortunate man named Lazarus, very 
destitute in circumstances and very emaciated 
in body, was wont to be laid at his door. 
And I read by implication that, so far as 
Dives was concerned, he was laid there in 
vain. Any charity which he received came 
to him accidentally, surreptitiously. There 
was no definite provision made for him ; the 
crumbs fell from the rich man’s table and 
were gathered for him by pitying domestics. 
In the most graphic language it is suggested 
that the very dogs displayed more humanity 
than the heart of the man, a wonderful con- 
cession when we remember the low place 
which the dog occupied in Jewish estimation. 
And then, above all, as the sting of all, this 
case was typical. It was no fairy tale de- 
signed to excite an abnormal interest ; it was 
an accurate portrait of the state of Roman 
society. Have you ever studied that much 
misunderstood passage where, in reply to the 
request of Dives that Lazarus might be sent 
from heaven to his relief, it is answered, 
“ Between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed”? Do you suppose it is meant to bea 
description of heaven? I say, on the con- 
trary, that it is intended to be a description 
of earth. Is it not as clear as day that the 
words are a keen satire? Do they not say 
in effect : “‘ How could you think, poor crea- 
ture, that Lazarus could come to you? Do 
you not know that Lazarus is now one of 
‘the upper ten,’ and is it not a part of your 
own creed that ‘the upper ten’ must dwell 
alone? Was not this the truth on which 
you insisted in the days of your prosperity ! 
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Did you not claim the prerogative of living 

apart, of occupying a height inaccessible and 
full of glory? and how could you imagine 
that what you claimed in the days of your 
prosperity should not be grasped by Lazarus 
as the birthright of his altered fortunes ?” 
The words, so far from being descriptive of 
heaven, are designed to create in the soul a 
repellent picture of the natural state of earth. 
In the heart of Roman society there had 
always been a great gulf fixed between Dives 
and Lazarus. I do not say that there was 
no middle class, but I do say that there was 
no mediating class. There were grades be- 
tween the highest and the lowest, but. be- 
tween these grades there was no communi- 
cation. There was a ladder connecting the 
patrician with the slave, but no man ever 
descended that ladder. It was always pos- 
sible for the slave to become a patrician ; it 
was always possible for Lazarus to pass into 
the position of Dives. But what then! The 
gulf remained as unbridged as ever ; the man 
who had risen left the old world behind, and 
Lazarus when he reclined in the upper feast 
forgot to sympathise with the beggar at the 
door. 

Now, against this social condition the con- 
science of all good men rose in protest. They 
asked if nothing could be done to alter it. 
Why did not heaven interfere to cast a bridge 
over the gulf that separated man from man ? 
Would it not be possible to frighten men out 
of this selfishness? If there came an appari- 
tion from the other world just to tell them 
that there was another world; if there as- 
cended a man from the place of the dead 
just to warn the magnates of self that they 
would have to render an account of their 
stewardship, would not the reign of love 
begin? Would not the human race, under 
the influence of an impending future, rush 
forward to embrace the living present, and 
dedicate to the welfare of humanity that 
wealth which hitherto each had guarded for 
himself alone ? 

And to this Christ answers, No; “if they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead.” ‘That is to say, “If men do. not 
minister to one another for the sake of love 
itself, they will never minister to one another 
through the sense of an impending future.” 
That this is Christ’s meaning is to my mind 
demonstrable. The popular notion is that 
He selected Moses and the prophets as hav- 
ing a clear vision of the world beyond. It 
is exactly the reverse ; He selected them be- 
cause they had not a clear vision of the world 











beyond, and because, in spite of that ob- 
scurity, they were constant ministers to the 
wants of humanity. He selected them be- 
cause they loved for the sake of love, served 
from the sense of pity, worked through the 
power of duty; because in the absence of all 
certain light from the future land they toiled 
and struggled for the welfare of their fellow- 
men. They were impelled by no reward, 
they were prompted by no fee, they were 
stimulated by no fear ; they were driven only 
by the sense of their brother’s need. It is of 
them that Peter finely says, “Not unto 
themselves but unto us did they minister.” 
Is there to be found in all history a grander 
illustration of this than the case of Moses 
himself, when, in the hour of national cala- 
mity and under the conviction that the people 
were bearing the wrath of heaven, he 
stretched out his hands and cried to the 
Father of spirits, “Take my part out of the 
book of life and let these go.” There was 
love such as our Lord desiderated—love self- 
originated, self-impelled, self-glorified. It is 
love for man as man, lit like the glow-worm 
by its own fire, and incapable of being lured 
by any other star. It will cross any gulf, it 
will span any sea, it will leap any chasm—in 
the face of an impending deluge, in the sight 
of a shut heaven, in the shadow of a rayless 
night, guided only by the suppliant’s cry and 
sustained only by the breath of sympathy. 
Moses and the prophets are the hospital 
nurses of the world, and beyond her profes- 
sion the hospital nurse can have no reward. 
As they pace the wards of humanity we see 
in them their antitypes in that august sister- 
hood—Moses, the meekly gentle, bearing the 
querulousness of the patient by night and 
day ; Isaiah, the spiritually elevating, lifting 
the heart by the flower and by the song; 
Ezekiel, the physically comforting, pointing 
to the hope that these emaciated bones shall 
live; Jeremiah, the strongly pitiful, some- 
times revealing too much the intensity of 
human feeling ; Amos, the roughly practical, 
seeking under a guise of seeming brusque- 
ness to conceal the fire of his own emotion. 
These were the types that floated before the 
eye of the Master when He commended the 
Roman world to the educational influence of 
Moses and the prophets. 

And Christ says that for the reign of love 
nothing else will do, that neither the fear.of 
hell nor the beauty of heaven would suffice 
to break man’s inhumanity to man. Let us 
take these alternatives one by one. Would 


the fear of a world of future pain be sufficient 
to make men charitable ? There is an analogy 
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between fear and love. The starving man 
implores me for alms; the highwayman points 
his pistol and says, “Your money or your 
life.” In both cases I shall give—in the last 
probably more than the first. Yet there is a 
difference between the gift to the starving 
man and the gift to the highwayman ; to the 
former I give my money and my life, to the 
latter I give my money and nof my life. Not 
even should he kill me in the process can the 
latter get my life. My life is my sympathy, 
and it can only be given with my love. I 
have often been struck with the strong per- 
ception of this truth which has been evinced 
by Charles Dickens in his “‘ Christmas Carol,” 
though I am not aware that it has hitherto 
been observed. We are introduced to the 
two partners of a very rich mercantile house 
—both hard-hearted, close-fisted men, living 
only for the sake of accumulating, and deaf 
to the voices of the valley. One of them has 
died. The other sits alone within his silent 
room at midnight. It is approaching twelve 
o'clock, and he feels timid and awe-struck, as 
if he were in danger of touching the confines 
of another world. At last the midnight hour 
strikes. In that instant he hears a key 
turned in the door of his own dwelling. 
Presently there are steps heard approaching. 
Slowly, surely, and ever more clearly they 
ascend the stairs, and the miser’s heart pal- 
pitates with terror. Then the door opens, 
and in the midst of the room stands the 
figure of his deceased partner. The awful 
presence draws nearer and nearer, until at 
last it embraces him, holds him fast, and 
rises with him out of the room and into the 
open air. Whither? It is here that I think 
the genius of Charles Dickens has displayed 
itself. Any ordinary man would have made 
the visitor from the lower regions carry his 
comrade into the lower regions. Dickens 
knows better ; he knows that what is wanted 
from this living miser is not his money but 
his life, and that his life can only be given 
with his sympathy. Accordingly, he makes 
the ghost carry him, not down into hell, but 
up to the topmost garrets of the great strug- 
gling towns of earth—up the storeys of White- 
chapel, of the Canongate, of the High Street 
of Edinburgh, of the wynds of Glasgow, of 
all places where men weep and toil. He 
shows him the poor seamstress wearing out 
her eyes in struggle to support an aged 
mother, or the tiny little child dying of a 
consumption which is really only the want 
of nourishment, and whom a little food would 
raise up to life and joy. He bears him into 
dens of squalor, into haunts of poverty, into 





scenes of misery, until the man’s heart is 
wrung, and, as it were, with a great cry he 
awakes, and, lo! it wasadream. The miser 
sits on his chair where he had fallen asleep 
at midnight, but now in the dawn of morning 
he is a miser no more. The errand boys of 
the district are petrified to hear his voice 
calling from the opened window, ordering 
whole cartloads of provisions to be bought at 
his expense and distributed in the homes of 
penury. But the glory of all is that the con- 
quest of his soul has been made by the pity 
for earth, not by the fear of hell. The 
ghostly visitor has become nowhere in the 
drama; he has sunk back into the shade, 
eclipsed by the human figures he has con- 
jured. The dread of the supernatural vision 
has yielded to the pain of the natural sight, 
and the man’s heart has been taken captive 
by the woes of man. 

What, then, shall we say of ‘the second 
alternative? If the fear of hell could not 
make men benevolent, would not the beauty 
of heaven do so? If the golden gates were 
to be opened to reveal the glory beyond, 
would not man be impelled to be the helper 
of his fellow-man ? Christ answers, no ; and 
observe the ground on which He answers, no. 
It is because the beauty of heaven is pre- 
cisely that thing which to the selfish man is 
hideous on earth—the spirit of ministration. 
I am told that Dives lifted up his eyes and 
saw Lazarus lying on Abraham’s bosom; 
that is the beauty of heaven; but what is 
that? It is the Eastern symbol of a minis- 
trant feast—a feast in which no man can 
partake alone, but where every head reposes 
on the breast of another. As John lay on 
the strong bosom of Jesus, as Lazarus lay 
on the strong bosom of Abraham, so there 
the weaker ever recline on the life of the 
more stalwart. Before such a spectacle the 
Dives of this world would flee away ; it 
would add a new terror to death; he would 
call to the rocks to hide him and to the 
mountains to cover him from beholding the 
penance of a ministry which to his selfish 
soul would be the wrath of the Lamb. 0r, 
if he does desire it, why lift up his eyes to 
heaven; can he not have it here and now! 
Are there no beggars at his gate nor any 
poor about his lands? Are there not, even 
in the Old Jerusalem, to be found upper 
rooms unfurnished ? Are there no attic 
chambers where the bread has been still un- 
broken, where the wine has been still un- 
poured, where the communion of man with 
man is still unbegun? Are there not mangers 


'in which the Christ gets no frankincense, 
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cradles in which the infant life is uncheered 
by the Christmas song, temples in which the 
child may ask endless questions and receive no 
reply ? The man who cannot see the beauty 


of Calvary will never be attracted by the 
heights of Olivet; “if they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead.” 
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ITZHAMON, the Seigneur d’Astreme- 
ville, of Glamorgan and Gloucester, the 
Conqueror’s kinsman, the husband of King 
William’s niece, Sybilla, has been alluded to 
in our first study as the founder of the 
Abbey; but long before Fitzhamon’s time 
there stood a home of prayer on the same 
site, and round the Saxon holy house was 
grouped, as in after days round the famous 
abbey, a monastic house, known as the 
Priory. 

Its foundation dates far, far back. Tradi- 
tion speaks of the first half of the eighth cen- 
tury. It arose probably about the same time 
as the neighbouring abbeys of Gloucester 
and Pershore were being built, when Christi- 
anity was beginning slowly to win its way 
after the first wild and desolating storm* of 
the fury of the Saxon invader had somewhat 
spent itself. 

The story speaks of the first religious 
house being founded in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a primitive little chapel erected 
by a holy hermit named .Theoe, probably a 
British missionary from the neighbouring 
Welsh Marches, who had chosen for his life- 
work the task of attempting to re-evangelise 
the old district once owned by his fathers. 
The name is commonly derived from this 
old missionary, “ Theocsbury,” subsequently 


Fitzhamon * and his architect determined 
to built an entirely new and stately church 
on the site of the old Saxon foundation. In 

| Many respects, in its interior arrangement it 
| 38 almost an exact copy of the Glouceste1 
| Abbey, on a slightly smaller scale. Possibly 
| the neighbouring abbey of Pershore resem- 
bled it in some details, but of Pershore only 
| a fragment remains; its nave, alas! has dis- 
| appeared. 

| The enormous round pillars of Gloucester 
| and Tewkesbury, tall and massive, supporting 
'rows of round arches only sparingly orna- 
'mented, with a small plain triforium above, 
| only exist in these two solitary examples in 
| the two great churches of the Severn land.t+ 

They have a beauty of their own, have 

the stern and solemn Norman naves of 
| Gloucester and Tewkesbury.{ Of course, 
they possess not the rich grace of Durham 
and Peterborough, the most perfect forms of 
Norman church work ; but the vast pillars 
supporting the round and massive arches 
impress the beholder in a way which Durham 
and Peterborough, with all their marvellous 
beauty and winning charm, fail todo. They 
give an idea of strength, permanence, power, 
which no other buildings that I have ever 
looked on seem capable of suggesting. Histo- 
| rically viewed, they are splendid types of that 





passing into the modern Tewkesbury.t But | magnificent Norman race which designed 
beyond its bare existence little is recorded of | them, and built them up an enduring work, a 
the story of the Priory. Nothing now re- | work which, after nearly eight hundred years, 
mains of the old Saxon religious house, or of | is as fresh and strong as the day when the 


the Priory Church. In later Saxon times it | 
seems to have become a dependance of the 
Dorsetshire Abbey of Cranbourne. 


* This “ wild storm” of heathen invaders in the ‘* Mercian” 
_—_—- was more desolating in its effect than perhaps is 

merally supposed. For instance, the once wealthy and 

ourishing Roman British cities of Glevum (Gloucester) and 
Aque Solis (Bath), after the invasion of Ceawlin the Saxon, 
apparently remained in ruins and uninhabited for a century. 

+ “Theokusburia” is the common way of writing the name 
in the Middle Ages; others have derived the word from two 


imaginary Dukes or Duces Oddo and Doddo, who lived in the | 


eighth century, “ Duces-bury.”” Another derivation which has 
been suggested is yet more fanciful, viz., from the Greek word, 
“‘Theotokos,” because the church was originally dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


master builder laid the last stone on the com- 
pleted piers ; while, on the other hand, they 
are strangely typical of the great Church of 
| which they are pillars, an union of unchang- 
| ing strength and unwithering beauty. 


* See Paper I., where the spirit which moved the Norman 
| noble to set about the work of building the great abbey is 
| discussed at some length. 

+ I speak, of course, of England. There are, I understand, 
a few rare examples on-the Continent. 

+ The Norman nave of Gloucester “‘ would just hold the nave 
| of Tewkesbury, as one of a nest of boxes will hold the next in 
| size, leaving no space between the outside walls of the smaller 

and the inside walls of the larger church.”’—Blunt, ‘‘ Tewkes- 
| bury Abbey.” 
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Both Gloucester and Tewkesbury, with 
their vast naves divided from the aisles by 
these tall and massive cylindrical pillars, 
suffer greatly owing to the loss of the original 
not. As itis at present in Tewkesbury— 
ad Gloucester is not very dissimilar—the 
roof is stone, but the vaulting is too low 
and does not harmonize well with the vast 
columnar piers beneath. This stone vault- 
ing was the work of the fourteenth or the 
end of the thirteenth century. The original 
Norman roof of both Gloucester and Tewkes- 
bury was no doubt in the first instance flat, 
like that now existing at Peterborough, more 
orless coloured, and was of wood. In both in- 
stances these wooden roofs were destroyed 
by a desolating fire. There is scarcely an 
exampleof a Norman abbey or cathedral which 
has not in very early days severely suffered 
from fire. The original wooden roofs could 
of course be destroyed, while the stone walls 
and mighty Norman pillars and piers would 
suffer comparatively little damage. In 


Gloucester the great columns preserve to 
this day the red stains of fire ; probably the 
burning rafters from the roof fell upon them. 
These constant and repeated fires were no 
doubt the result of imperfect and careless 
lighting, a lighting constantly required in 


the late afternoon and night services pre- 
scribed by the Benedictine use. 
By daylight * these 
vast naves, although 
most grave and im- 
pressive, leave an im- 
pression of coldness. 
The colour of the 
stained windows some- 
what relieves this feel- 
ing of deathly chill.+ 
In pre - Reformation 
days the altar of the 
Holy Rood, blazing 
with its gorgeous or- 
Mlaments in front of 
the choir screen and 
tood loft, the many 
side altars, each a 
Wealth of colour and 
of gold, a free use of 


* When brilliantly lit for 
evening services these vast 
Norman naves lose their cold 
aspect, and are indescribably 
beautiful and solemn. 

+ Many of the modern 
Painted ~_ os _— in Glou- 
cester and Tewkesb are, 
alas, not what one woul de- 
Sire, but although in many 
cases far from being ideal 

ens of stained glass, 
greatly relieve the chill 
of the cold grey-white stone. 





bright colouring, varied with gilding on the 
flat wooden or on the vaulted ceiling, and 
on portions, at least, of the tall columns 
themselves, would, without detracting aught 
from the harmonious proportions of the 
building, have supplied that tone of warmth 
and colour which is now so sadly lacking in 
these vast white naves. 

What, in the sister abbey of Gloucester, 
where the choir is very large and with a 
roof elevated far above that of the nave, 
would be a hazardous proceeding,* in 
Tewkesbury the modern restorers have car- 
ried out on the whole to the advantage of 
the great church, namely, they have swept 
away all vestige of the rood screen, or 
choir screen, and thrown the whole church 
virtually open from east to west. But the 
choir of Tewkesbury is comparatively small, 
and its roof does not, like the Gloucester 
choir roof, soar above the nave. The effect on 
the general View from all points in the nave 


* This sweeping away of the original division between nave 
and choir—the rood screen or choir screen—and thus com- 
pletely changing the original design of the great Benedictine 
architects, is to my mind nearly always a perilous experiment, 
fraught with the gravest danger, to go no further, to the 
acoustic properties of the building. Where the choir is com- 
paratively small, as at Tewkesbury, and even at Hereford, the 
effect, perhaps, is pleasing; but can this be alleged is the case 
in Worcester ? How gladly would many see the screen restored 
there. I could cite other well-known instances of these doubt- 
ful “‘improvements” carried out by modern restorers in the 
work of the great masters in architecture of the eleventh and 
two following centuries. 


Shrine and Loculus in which the mutilated remains of Hugh le Despenser, the 


younger, were deposited. 
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of Tewkesbury is very beautiful. The choir, 
which, in its restored state, now possesses a 
considerable amount of gold and colour, forms 
an exquisite termination to the vista, and 
with its fretted gilded roof and crowd of 
chauntries and tombs, rich in curious tracery 
and crowned with carved pinnacles, with the 
gorgeous jewelled windows of the De Clares 
lighting up the sanctuary and its tombs with 
a charmed light, satisfies the eye with a very 
confusion of mysterious beauty and delicate 
colour. 
. * - * 

The central tower of Tewkesbury has been 
well and truthfully described as perhaps one 
of the grandest that was ever designed in 
the Romanesque period. It is now 132 feet 
high and 46 feet square, and, for an early 
Norman tower, extraordinarily rich in decora- 
tion, the ornamental work consisting of 
arcades and round-headed windows with the 
chevron or zigzag ornament used profusely. 

No doubt this tower formed part of the 
original plan of Fitzhamon’s architect, and 
was built about A.D. 1140. It was origi- 
nally capped with a lofty spire of timber, 
probably covered with lead. The spire stood 
for several hundred years; it fell while ser- 
vice was going on in the abbey A.D. 1559. 


It is not improbable that this ruin, occasioned 
by a storm, was partly owing to some ne- 
glect consequent upon the poverty and con- 


fusion succeeding the dissolution. ‘“ These 
wooden spires are common, and, though pro- 
bably few are now in existence, coeval 
with the towers, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they have not been reproduced 
with tolerable accuracy. There is one at 
Bocherville, and a similar finish is known to 
have belonged to the tower of Tewkesbury, 
but it was blown down by a storm in the 
sixteenth century.”* The twin towers at 
the west end of Durham Cathedral closely 
resemble the noble Norman tower of our 
abbey. The only modern addition to this 
tower is the embattled parapet and the four 
pinnacles which crown the work. These 
were built as late as A.D. 1660. Though they 
are not strictly in character with the archi- 
tecture, they harmonize fairly well with the 
building, and cannot be termed a disfigure- 
ment. 

After the Norman tower, which on the 
whole may be said to be unrivalled, the most 
remarkable exterior feature in the abbey is 
the curious and striking west front. This is 
almost wholly taken up with one enormous 


* Mr. Petit, “Tewkesbury Abbey Church.” TZrans, Gl, and 
Bristol Arch. Soc., Vol. V., Part 1. 





but beautiful arch, which is in its compositiog 
simply unique. A vast semicircular arch, re. 
cessed in six orders supported by lofty shafts 
occupies the central compartment. The re. 
cess is sixty-five feet high and thirty-fou 
feet wide. The space of the arch is now 
filled with a large window, put in towands 
the end of the seventeenth century in place 
of one destroyed by a storm. 

It has been suggested with some proba. 
bility that the old Norman arrangement con. 
prised several smaller windows within the 
great arch, and that these were superseded 
in the fourteenth century, when the great 
alterations were made in the choir This is 
almost certain, for the love for stained glass 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had 
reached such a pitch that we find man 
churches of that date literally with wall 
nearly all “window.” The magnificent east 
end of Gloucester—literally composed of 
superb stained glass—-is a most conspicu 
ous instance of this fashion. The date of the 
Gloucester window is as early as A.D. 1340— 
1350. The Tewkesbury west window would 
not be many years later. But, alas, here, 
different to the splendid Gloucester east 
window, the old glass has all disappeared. 

A friendly but true critic writes of this 
striking west front thus :—‘‘ The westem 
front, fine as it is, has degenerated greatly 
from the original design of the Norma 
architect (this original design cannot even be 
guessed). As this noble arch stands at pre 
sent it is extremely beautiful in itself, but it 
has an incomplete appearance, seeming to 
want a raison-d’étre and being too large a 
jewel for its setting.” Possibly westem 
towers were originally contemplated. Some 
rough Norman masonry has been detectedin 
the south clerestory which has suggested 
this. If such were the plan of Fitzhamon’s 
architect, the great solitary Norman areh 
which now really constitutes the west front, 
would have received a mass of support on 
either side. 

* * * * 

But while Tewkesbury Abbey possesses 
possibly the noblest Norman tower still ex 
isting, and still presents with but little change 
—save in its ornamentation at the east end 
—the primitive Norman arrangement of 4 
great church built in the first years of the 
twelfth century, its chief glory after all cor 
sists in the beautiful tombs and exquisite 
chapels and chauntries grouped round the 
choir, some of them sadly defaced it is true 
but still lovely in their ruined condition— 
tombs and chauntries erected by different 
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members of that famous house, who were 
lords and patrons of the abbey and the ad- 
jacent lands from the first year of William 
Rufus until far on in the reign of Edward IV. 
For nearly four centuries, the lineal descen- 
dants* of Fitzhamon, Lord of the Honour of 
Gloucester, the founder of the famous abbey, 
Without a single break succeeded each other 
under the various names of De Clare, De 
Spenser, and Beauchamp, until Isabella, the 
king-maker’s daughter, wife of the Duke of 
Clarence, the last Lady of Tewkesbury, was 
lid to sleep in the vault behind the high 
oa of the church in the year of grace 
i7. 
_ There has been marvellously little change 
i the general appearance of the exterior of 
the abbey during the seven hundred and fifty 
years which have passed since the Norman 
mason laid the topmost stone on that massive 
tower which still crowns the mighty pile 
with its strange weird colouring—the colour- 
ing which alone the storms: driving up for 
* Either in the male or female line. 
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seven to eight hundred winters from the 
Severn sea can give. This morning through 
the white mists curling round it, as they rose 
from their bed among the water meadows, 
it seemed a vast shadowy pile streaked with 
dark purple shadows ; at mid-day, when the 
white wreathing mists were sun-scattered, 
it shone in the golden sunshine, a pale grey 
silver abbey ; in the eventide, when the sun 
was setting behind the distant forest hills, 
the mosses and the lichens on the stone 
caught the rosy glow, and tinged the walls 
and tower with the richest sunset reds. 
Long years have certainly deepened the 
shadows and softened the colours; but the 
outside of the abbey with its lordly tower, set 
in the bright green water-meadows, is hardly 
changed since Earl Robert, Beauclere’s son, 
and his Empress sister looked on it, one 
of the few bright peaceful scenes in their 
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war-worn life, or since Prince John, Coeur- 
de-Lion’s brother, gazed with his shifty, 
troubled eyes on the same abbey, the coveted 
dowry of Isabel, daughter and heiress of 
William Fitzcount, Earl of Gloucester, the 
wife of his early years. 

But within considerable change has passed 
over the great church of Fitzhamon. The 
nave, with its massive columnar piers, save 
in its roof, has not been touched, but the 
choir is very different from the choir built 
by the Norman earls who claimed near kin- 
dred with the Conqueror and the early Plan- 
tagenet kings. 

Here, again, in Tewkesbury the story of 
the sister abbey of Gloucester is repeated. 
It was in the latter end of the thirteenth 
and in the first half of the fourteenth century 
thet the monk artists—and there were not a 
few hidden under the dark brown Benedic- 
tine hoods—began to grow impatient of the 
stern plainness* of the Norman schoolof archi- 
tecture ; lighter and seemingly more grace- 
ful forms of tracery and of arch had been 
brought back by successive bands of crusaders 
from the lands of the East. They were weary, 
too, of the dark and sombre interiors, scarcely 
lit with the small round-arch windows which 
Gundulph and William of Carileph built into 
the walls of Rochester and Durham, and 
Herbert of Losinga and Serlo into the lordly 
piles of Norwich and Gloucester ; sothe monks 
of Gloucester and Tewkesbury determined to 
change the dark, massive Norman choirs into 
something richer and more aéry and graceful. 
The mighty strides, too, which the craft of 
artists in stained glass had lately made, 
seemed also to call for new and vaster win- 
dows, the better to display the newly-dis- 
covered marvels of exquisite transparent co- 
louring. 

But although the architecture and decora- 
tion of the choirs of the sister abbeys were 
changed from Norman to Gothic somewhere 
about the same period,+ the work in the two 
choirs is very different in character and exe- 
cution. 

In Gloucester the monk builders brought 
about the change, by flinging, as it were, 
over the massive Norman pillars and round 
arches a stone veil of Gothic tracery. They 
simply cut away the stone where it was 
necessary, and fixed the new work on the old ; 
the Gothic work may really be said to be 
“veneered ” on the old Norman. The Glou- 


* I have discussed some of the reasons of the impatience in 
“ Dreamland in History.” 

+ We have less definite history of the changes in Tewkesbury; 
in Gloucester the record is most exact and detailed. Tewkes- 
bury Abbey Choir was altered possibly slightly earlier. 





cester changes were besides far more elaboraty 
than those in Tewkesbury, for they—thy 
monks of Gloucester—raised their choir fy 
above its old height, and satisfied the crayj 
for more light, and more space for the ney 
jewelled glass, by building at the east end, 
sumptuous “glass wall” gleaming with d 
dark reds and the tenderest blues, on 4 
ground of an inimitable silvery white. 

In Gloucester, too, probably suggested bythe 
necessities of their peculiar way of ornamenting 
the round Norman pillars, the monk architeg 
invented that perfectly new school of Gothic, 
subsequently called Perpendicular, the long 
straight lines of tracery lying more easily over 
the great circular pillars and round arches 
In Tewkesbury—where all the choir above 
the capitals of the lower piers was destroyed 
to make way for the new work—the Gothic 
is pure Decorated. The monk builder there 
had no reason for devising a fresh form 
There is scarcely any Perpendicular in ow 
abbey, save here and there in a bit of later 
work. The feeling and character of the 
lovely choir of, Tewkesbury is Decorated, 
while in Gloucester it is Perpendicular, 
Round the old Norman choir of Tewke 
bury was constructed a crown* of seven 
chapels. These were entirely rebuilt by the 
fourteenth-century architect. The Gothic oi 
these was Decorated — like the choir— 
but the tracery of the windows is almost 
flamboyant. During the greater part d 
this fourteenth century, the famous hous 
of the Despenser family were lords o 
Tewkesbury, and patrons of the abbey, 
—Hugh Despenser the younger, the il 
fated friend of King Edward II., being 
created Earl of Gloucester on his marrying 
Eleanor, the heiress of the De Clares, AD, 
1321. It was under the Despensers that the 
choir of Tewkesbury put on its present 
beautiful robe of stone. It was the same 
house that inserted the seven beautiftl 
windows of the choir—that magnificent 
jewelled glass—which even now, alas, some 
what broken and defaced, is still one of the 
glories of the noble abbey. 

* In Gloucester there are fourteen chapels grouped round 
the choir. In Westminster there is a similar “‘crown.” Ruski 
in his quaint beautiful fashion, gives us the reason why th 
sacred architects of the great building centuries loved to wrealt 


this “coronet” of chapels round the choir. ‘From the 
surrounding the choir branched off a series of radiating 


each dedicated to some agente saint. This conception of th 


Company of Christ with His Saints (the eastern chapel ofa 
being the Virgin’s) was at the root of the entire disposition d 
the apse, with its supporting and dividing buttresses and pict; 
and the architectural form, can never be well delighted | . 
pathy with the spiri i tion 
‘We talk foolishly and feebly of ymbols ani 
types : in old Christian architecture, every part is literal. Tw 
cathedral is for its builders the house of God ; it is su 
like an earthly king’s, with minor lodgings for the servants, 
The Bible of Amiens, iv. pages 141, 1% 
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It was this same century, too, which saw 
the building of the well-known group of 
chauntries and sepulchral monuments which 
encircle the abbey choir.* The earliest of 
these, evidently in former days a tomb of 
rare beauty, near the high-altar at the back 
of the once splendid but now broken and 
defaced sedilia, contained probably in the 
«Joculus” + still visible the mutilated re- 
mains of Hugh le Despenser the younger, 
put to death and then quartered at Hereford, 
by order of Queen Isabella, as a guerdon for 
his loyalty to her husband, the poor dethroned 
Edward II. This must have been a superb 
monument. There are niches for forty statues, 
which have all now disappeared, and the 
whole was once richly coloured and gilded. 

On the north side of the altar there is one 
of the stateliest tombs in England, with the 
efigies of a knight and lady beneath the 
graceful canopy. The knight is “Hugo 
Tertius le Despensere,” and the lady is Eliza- 
beth his wife, of the family of the Montacutes, 
Earls of Salisbury. They both lie in that 
touching attitude of prayer, as though wist- 
fully waiting the angel’s summon to arise-- 
she clad in the quaint graceful dress of the 
ladies of the brilliant court of Edward IIL, 
he in that splendid armour, all emblazoned 
with the heraldic symbols of his proud house, 


in which the chivalry of England so often in 
those restless ages rode down the chivalry 


of France. The gold and colour, which once 
made this fair tomb a very dream of beauty, 
are gone, only faint traces of the colour here 
and there remain. The features of the 
knightly “‘ Despensere” are battered and mu- 
tilated, the exquisite tracery and carving 
sadly defaced, but even in its scarred and 
faded state it is still stately and beautiful, and 
calls up many a page of the story of an era 
of devotion and loyalty which helped not a 
little to make our England strong and great. 
Close by this fair ““Despensere” tomb rises 
another lofty and graceful canopy of fretted 
stonework, almost the exact copy of Lord 
Hugh’s stately monument. There also, be- 
neath the canopy, lies a knightly figure, 
mailed and helmeted, with hands too crossed 
prayer. Mark it well. It is the effigy of 
the man who bore the standard of the Third 
Edward ia many a stricken field, and always 
to victory. 

It is Guy de Brien, who became Lord of 


* With one exception, the Beauchamp Chauntry was erected 
early in the following century, a few years later, about 1422. 

+ These “sad remains,”” unembalmed, no doubt soon per- 

» and the “loculus” was subsequently opened, and the 

coffin of Abbot Cotes was placed in it. This took place, 

however, at a comparatively recent date. 





Tewkesbury when he married the widow of 
Lord Hugh Despenser, who sleeps so close 
beside them. Even in that age of splendid 
valour, De Brien was known as the bravest 
of the brave. History tells how on the 
field of battle the great English king dubbed 
him knight-banneret, and chose him as one 
of the first knights of the proud Order of the 
Garter. But his wife, Elizabeth de Monta- 
cute, preferred to lie beside her first love, 
Lord Hugh le Despenser; so Sir Guy de 
Brien, lord of Welwyn and many another 
castle, sleeps alone, and the Lady of Tewkes- 
bury, his wife, moulders away, a few yards 
distant, by the side of Hugo Tertius, her first 
husband. Across the choir, in a once gor- 
geous chauntry, lies another Despenser. His 
effigy, quaintly kneeling amidst the fretted 
work which comprises this little “Trinity” 
chapel, as it is named, keeps in prayer, as it 
seems, an eternal watch and ward in his an- 
cestral church. Between these stately tombs, 
under the very altar-shadow, lie in two rows 
the remains of two lines of English nobles, 
once lords of the storied abbey. Their monu- 
ments have perished—the very brasses which 
oncemarked the spot where the remains of the 
Lords Despenser and Clare were laid have 
been rifled. Little tablets which in our own 
time reverent hands have let into the sacred 
floor just indicate the name of each great 
noble and the spot where his coffin rests. 


% * % % 


In the place of honour, on the immediate 
right of the high-altar, in the last years of 
the same century (A.D. 1397)—the century 
in which so much rich and varied work in 
marble and stone and coloured glass was 
planned and executed,—the abbot of the 
monastery built a beautiful chapel in the 
new style of Gothic (the Perpendicular, 
lately introduced at Gloucester, A.D. 1327— 
1336), over the slab which covered the 
grave of Fitzhamon, the illustrious founder 
of the abbey. The body had been removed 
in the middle of the thirteenth century from 
its first resting-place in the Chapter House, 
the church not being finished when Fitzhamon 
died. The actual tomb is sadly disfigured ; 
the brass has disappeared, but the tiles of 
the little chapel, dating from the fifteenth 
century, bear those arms which tradition has 
assigned to the great Norman—the rampant 
lion, and the abbey engrailed cross. At the 
end of the last century the tomb was opened, 
and in a leaden wrapper the bones of the 
Conqueror’s powerful warrior kinsman were 
once more looked on. 
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Tomb of Sir Guy de Brien, standard-bearer of King 
Edward III. at Cressy. 


But the most elaborate and striking of the } 


splendid chauntries and sepulchral monu- 
ments which surround the choir at Tewkes- 
bury dates from a few years later. It was the 
work of Isabel Despenser, the heiress of the 
abbey and the Tewkesbury estates, who 
married Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Aber- 
gavenny and Worcester. “ Ricardus de 
Bello Campo,” as the contemporary chronicle 
terms him, was mortally wounded by a stone 
shot out of a catapult at the siege of Meaux. 
This happened A.D. 1421. His young 
widowed countess, during her first years of 
bitter sorrow, devoted herself to adorn- 
ing and beautifying the exquisite “ Beau- 
champ” chapel, as it is usually called. 
Within and without, judging from even its 
present defaced state, it must have been 
once a very marvel of exquisite workmanship 
—«above, with its elaborate canopies, it seems 
still a delicate lacework of stone ; beneath, with 
its heraldic blazonry, telling of royal and 
illustrious ancestry of the dead past, it was 
evidently a confusion of rich and tender 
colouring. Each jewelled niche, once holding 
its statue of saint or king ; its perfect roof, 


5? 
beautiful with fair tracery ; its quaint conceits 





a 
of shape and form, but all in pep. 
fect harmony—were evidently the 
work of one of those great monk 
artists, the glory of those nop 
despised and forgotten homes of 
prayer and thought, and marvel. 
lous and inimitable conceptions, 
Yet “souvent femme varie, bien 
fou qui s’y fie!” No sooner was 

this marvellously lovely in m. 

mortam chauntry complete, than 

the Lady Isabel bestowed her 

hand and the broad Tewkesbury 

lands on. another—“ Ricardus 

de Bello Campo,” her first hus. 

band’s cousin.* This Richard was 

known in history as the great 

Earl of Warwick and Albemarle, 

and he played for many year 

a most distinguished part in the 

stirring events of his age. King 

Henry V. left him guardian of 

his boy, Henry VI., the saintly 

unhappy Red Rose king. He 
subsequently became Regent of 

France. Worn out with excessive 

toil and thought, he died, while 

still in his prime, at Rouen. The 

Lady Isabel only survived him 

a few months. She lies in her 

beloved abbey, but her splendid 

tomb, of which history speaks, has 
disappeared. In the restoration works in 
1875 fragments of the wooden coffin, lined 
with costly silk, which held her embalmed 
body, were found.+ 
* * 


ws 
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There are other monuments—some still 
beautiful in their partly ruined and defaced 


state, all interesting and suggestive. Rich 
though Tewkesbury be in these outward 
proofs of our forefathers’ reverent care for 
the great dead, it is richer still in memories. 
For instance, no stately tomb marks the 
sleeping place of the Red Rose hope, the 
brave boy Prince Edward, who perished 
after the last deadly fight between the two 
Roses, beneath the sacred abbey walls. 

The common tradition still shows the house 
in the main street of the little town where the 


* There is one conspicuous instance in the English historyo 
our own time of a wife’s enduring fidelity to a noble husb 
“fallen asleep”—alas, too soon—which will at once occur 
every reader of this little study. 

+ The embalmed body itself was, however, preserved, tho 
the coffin had fallen to pieces. The plain linen shroud was 
wrapped round the Countess; the bright auburn hair of the 
Lady Isabel was ag though four centuries and more had 
passed away since “she was left there to sleep. A stone 
covered the grave, and on the inner side a cross was engTa 
and the prayer, ‘* Mercy, Lord Jesu.”’ The restorers 
replaced the remains and laid the great stone again upon the 
grave, with its solemn prayer still towards her face. 
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oung ill-fated Prince of Wales was taken as 
, prisoner after the rout of Tewkesbury 
into the presence of his deadly foe, King 
fdward of York, and then and there was 
stabbed to death by King Edward’s brothers, 
the Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester. The 
stains of the life blood of the poor young 
Red Rose Prince are still shown on the oak 
floor of the old house. * 

The body of Prince Edward of Wales 
was buried in the abbey. 
spot is under the lantern of the central tower. 
No monument seems ever to have been 
raised to his memory. ‘The fortunes of his 
royal house were hopelessly ruined in the 
battle of Tewkesbury, and men feared to 


honour the memory of the representative of | 


alost and defeated cause, and in after years, 
when the bitter feuds of the rival Roses were 
but asorrowful memory, the nameless grave 
at Tewkesbury and its chivalrous unhappy 
occupant, the boy Prince of Wales, were 
forgotten. + 
Another unmarked sepulchre of men whose 
names were once “household words” in the 
history of England is 
in the south side of 
the double chapels of 
St. Nicholas and St. 
James, which open into 
the ambulatory north 
of the choir. There 
the Duke of Somerset 
and other Lancastrian 
leaders of the highest 
rank were hastily laid 
after their execution in 
the little market-place, 
under the windows of 
King Edward’s lodg- 
ings two days after 
the battle, the king 
and his brothers 
watching, it is said, 


the bloody work. 


* This is the popular tra- 
dition. Other accounts speak 
of the murder being carried 
out on the battle-field —so 
Shakespeare. Some modern 
antiquarians consider it more 
probable that Prince Edward 
rished in the mélée after the 
ttle had become a rout. The 
coat armour and insignia of 
his rank would, however, have 
most likely ensured his life 
being carefully preserved in 
the battle. The name of the 
so who is said to have 
made him prisoner and led him 
into King Edward’s presence 
18 carefully noted. 
+ A little brass tablet has 
| lately let into the pave- 
ment on tne traditional spot. 


The Trinity Chapel. 


The traditional | 
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One more sorrowful memory of the loved 
abbey must be recorded before I close the 
| story of Tewkesbury. 
| After the fatal battle the lands of Warwick 
| the king-maker, including the lordship of the 
|abbey, were of course confiscated by the vic- 
'torious Edward IV. The Tewkesbury estates 
| were given to his brother, Duke George of 
| Clarence, who had married Warwick’s daugh- 
| ter, Isabel Neville. * 
But the splendid heritage brought no bless- 
ing to the daughter of the dead king-maker, 
| or to her fickle, brilliant consort, royal Cla- 
rence. All kinds of dark stories were whis- 
pered of George of Clarence. Men said the 
Duchess Isabel was slowly dying of poison 
given her by her false husband. Various 
| motives were suggested for the deed, such as 
love, greed, ambition. In the infirmary of 
'the monastery of her ancestral abbey her 
| third child was born, but only to die. Isabel 
| never rallied ; she was taken from the infir- 
| mary of the old religious house, to Warwick, 


* The story of the marriage and the character of George and 
Isabel are sketched with great power and picturesqueness in 
Lord Lytton’s beautiful romance, “ The Last of the Barons.” 


In the quaint Canopy on the roof is a kneeling figure, representing 
Edwardus Dominus le Despensere,” who died a.p. 1375. 
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where she expired a few days later. Her | his brother the King; popular rumour said 
body was brought back to Tewkesbury, and | he was drowned in a butt of his favourit, 
lay in state under “a hearse” in the splendid | Malmsey wine. The body of the Duke wa 
choir. With her ancestors’ stately tombs | brought to the abbey and laid beside his wif 
around her she was exposed for thirty-five | Isabel, in the new “Clarence” vault, No 
days, and then was laid in a newly-hewn vault | Gothic sculptured canopy, not even a plain 
behind the high-altar on the east side. This | marble slab, exists to mark the resting-place 
was on the 4th January, 1477, scarcely six | of the last Lady of Tewkesbury or o her 
years after the decisive battle beneath the | faithless royal husband. ; 

abbey walls; only a few days later, “faise,| The descendants of Fitzhamon, the Cop. 
fleeting, perjured Clarence” was put to death | queror’s cousin, the trusted friend and 
in the Tower on a charge of high treason by | counsellor of Rufus, had held the great 
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Tewkesbury.—The Cross.—House where Prince Edward is supposed to have been murdered. 


Tewkesbury estates and lordship of the| During these four centuries few were the 
noble abbey which Fitzhamon had founded | events of moment in the story of England 
for well:‘nigh four centuries. Most of them! in which the head of the noble house d 
slept within the sacred abbey walls, but Tewkesbury took no part. In one century 
Isabel Neville was the last* of her famous the descendant of the Norman Fitzhamon 
line who had to do with Tewkesbury and its | was called De Clare, in another Despenser, it 
great church, either in life or death. + | another Neville and Warwick, but underoneo 
‘ * ‘ ‘ other of these time-honoured names the lords 
of Tewkesbury for four hundred eventful 
* Isabel Neville and George of Clarence left two children—a | years were rarely absent from the roll-call of 
boy and girl. They both perished by the headsman’s axe in the tl leadi Enclish ieftai 
Tower. The boy, after a long imprisonment, was executed in the leac ing Lngiis chieftains. 
1499: The girl, afterwards known as Margaret Plantagenet, 
Marchioness of Salisbury, years later (a.p. 1541), was the | of the famous Monastery were numbered. Its possessions, after 
heroine of one of the many sad tragedies which darkened the | the Dissolution, became State property. As we have seen, the 
reign of Henry VIII. | abbey (or rather the choir portion), was sold by King Henty 
+ There is little more to tell of the abbey and the noble | VIII. to the inhabitants of Tewkesbury—hence its preserve 
heritage of the illustrious Norman House of De Clare, Des- | tion. Well-nigh all the buildings of the great religious hous 
penser, and Neville. After the execution of George of Clarence | including the stately cloisters, were destroyed in that sad 
the estates passed into the hands of the crown. The days too | of ruthless reform and change 
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THE MOON. 


By Sm R. 8. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Astronomer Royat ror IREeranp, 


FIRST 


he myriad bodies that adorn the skies 
are of varied degrees of brilliancy and of 
the widest range in dimensions. It seems a 
reasonable question which of all the celes- 
tial bodies is the smallest. I speak not 
now of telescopic objects, I am only alluding 
to those which can be seen by unaided vision. 
Many of the stars which lie on the verge of 
visibility seem extremely minute, but then 
we have the best reasons for believing that 
this apparent smallness is merely a delusion. 
The stars, so far as they are known to us, are 
found to be bodies far exceeding the earth 
in size, so much so that many of them are 
comparable with our sun itself. Generally 
speaking, the planets are smaller than the 
stars, notwithstanding the fact that the ap- 
parent lustre of Venus or Jupiter under 
favourable circumstances exceeds that of any 
star. It is, however, somewhat surprising to 
learn that, so far as is at present known, the 
very smallest of all the orbs visible to the 
unaided eye is our satellite, the moon. See- 
ing that the illumination dispensed by the 
moon is greatly in excess of that sent to us 


by all the other heavenly bodies put together, 
the sun alone excepted, we may well pause 
before admitting the truth of the somewhat 
startling fact that each of these stars and 
planets, dim though they admittedly are, 
must probably be intrinsically larger and 


heavier than the moon. As to the real 
dimensions of the moon I may as well men- 
tion, once for all, the few facts that will be 
important for us. The diameter of our 
satellite is rather more than one-fourth the 
diameter of the earth. To express it a little 
more precisely,we may say that the moon’s dia- 
meter is two thousand one hundred and sixty 
miles, that is to say about as far as from Lon- 
don to the Caspian Sea, or from the Straits 
of Gibraltar to the Crimea. It is instruc- 
tive to open a map of Europe and then draw 
with a pair of compasses a circle representing 
the size of the moon on the same scale as 
that of the map. This circle will enable the 
dimensions of our satellite to be properly ap- 
preciated. The British Islands are of compa- 
ratively insignificant extent if placed in the 
centre of the figure. If the circle be swept 
around Russia it will pass through Sweden 
and Norway, Germany, Turkey, underneath 
the Black Sea, across the Caspian and round 
on the Asiatic side of the Ural Mountains. 
XXXIII—9 


PAPER. 


The distance of the moon from the earth 
in the present period is, in round numbers, 
two hundred and forty thousand miles; 
however, it varies somewhat, so that under 
extreme cases the moon’s distance may be 
twenty thousand miles more, or twenty thou- 
sand times less than its mean value. If we 
desire to find a convenient standard of com- 
parison between the distance of the moon and 
the size of the earth, let us think of a cord 
wrapped ten times round the earth at the 
equator ; this would be quite long enough to 
extend from the earth to the moon. One 
of the earliest facts that any observer will 
notice, is that the moon always turns the 
same face towards us. The simplest obser- 
vations suffice to give assurance on this point. 
There are large and conspicuous marks on our 
satellite which have been observed from all an- 
tiquity, and whenever the surface of the moon 
can be seen, the same marks are always dis- 
cernible. I ought, however, to qualify this* 
remark by saying that the face of the moon 
is sometimes tilted a little, so that the objects 
found near the edge are not always un- 
changed. Speaking generally, however, there 
is hardly a more striking fact in the celestial 
movements than the constant face of our satel- 
lite. We have little doubt that the moon, like 
the other heavenly bodies, is globular in its 
form, but we have never been actually able to 
see that the opposite side of the moon has 
the hemispherical shape that we find pos- 
sessed by that side which is presented to 
us. As we have not the means of holding 
up a looking-glass behind the moon, there 
seems to be no possibility of learning what 





is at the other side. We may perhaps 
emphasize the remarkable attitude of the 
moon towards the earth, by contrasting it with 
that of some of the other celestial bodies. 
Consider, for instance, the corresponding cir- 
cumstances with regard to the sun. It is true 
that our great luminary exhibits to us no per- 
manent features like those which are engraved 
on the moon’s face, but the spots on the sun, 
transient though they doubtless are, still en- 
dure long enough to testify conclusively that 
the sun rotates on its axis. We learn, in fact, 
from a vast accumulation of observations 
specially directed to this one point, that the 
period of the rotation of the sun is certainly 
more than three weeks, and certainly less than 
four. Hence that side of the great luminary 
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which is directed towards the earth must be | 


constantly changing. If we look on one 
hemisphere of the sun to-day, then a fort- 
night ago it was the opposite hemisphere that 
was turned towards us, and in about another 
fortnight we shall have the original hemi- 
sphere restored. ach side of the sun is thus 
equally accessible to our observations ; there 
is no region withheld from our scrutiny, as is 
the case inthe moon. Similar language may 
be used with regard to the attitude of the 
planets towards the earth. Mars is so much far- 
ther from us than the moon that we cannot 
scrutinize his ruddy globe so minutely as we 
are able to do that of our own satellite ; but 
Mars turns round on his axis once every 
twenty-four hours and a half, so that we are 
able to form maps of his entire surface ; and 
whatever incompleteness those maps may pos- 
sess arisesfrom such causes as the imperfection 
of our instruments or the distance of Mars ; 
for we cannot assert that the movements 
of the planet are such as to prevent our 
examination from being extended over the 
whole of his globe. The giant orb of Jupiter 
revolves with rapidity on its axis. Suppose an 
astronomer looks at the great planet at eight 
o'clock in the evening, observes the belts and 
other configurations of its surface, and turns 
to other work until about one o’clock in the 
morning; if he now directs his telescope again 
to Jupiter the panorama is entirely changed. 
The belts and marks that he saw in the ear- 
lier observation have vanished ; they have, 
in fact, retired to the opposite side of the 
globe, while all the objects that he sees in 
this second observation were on the distant 
side of the globe at the time of the first 
observation and were consequently invisible. 
Should his ardour as an observer be equal to 
that of some famous astronomers, as, for in- 
stance, to that of Sir William Herschel, whose 
hours of observing were from dusk to dawn, 
our observer might then, if the season were 
suitable, look at Jupiter again at six o’clock; 
in this case the hemisphere he last saw would 
have vanished, while that presented to him 
at eight o'clock on the previous evening 
would have been restored. He would again 
find the same belts and marks as those he saw 
on the first occasion, altered only by such 
intrinsic changes as may have actually taken 
place on the planet in the interval. These 
illustrations will suffice to indicate how diffe- 
rent are the circumstances of the moon’s 
motion from those that we find in the other 
celestial bodies. 

If I were asked to offer a conjecture as to 
what the other side of the moon may be like, 





I should not hesitate to reply that, in al] 
probability, it would present features of 9 
similar character to those on that side of our 
satellite with which we are so familiar, The 
study of the sun and planets shows that 
they are, generally speaking, symmetrical in 
form, and the circumstance that we happen 
to be prevented from viewing one side of 
the moon does not impair the analogy be- 
tween it and the other orbs of heaven. We 
should therefore expect to find on that dis. 
tant side of the moon indications of the 
same volcanic and other phenomena that our 
telescopes show on that surface which we 
actually see. 

This anomalous feature in our satellite can 
receive a satisfactory explanation, but before 
discussing its character, it would seem neces- 
sary to describe the nature of the moon's 
movement a little more fully. We have 
mentioned the case of other globes which 
revolve on their axes, the revolution being 
conducted in such a manner that the entire 
surface is more or less known to us. The 
moon also revolves on its axis, the peculiarity, 
however, consisting in the circumstance that 
the time taken for the rotation about its axis 
is equal to that of its revolution round the 
earth. An old paradox is connected with 
this question, for as the moon does not change 
its aspect towards us, it has been sometimes 
argued that it cannot be turning round. The 
difficulty, such as it is, resolves itself more 
into a matter of words than of actual fact. 
Let me try to explain it as follows. 

Suppose a horse is galloping round a circu- 
lar course, then a spectator at the centre of 
the course will have one side of the horse 
turned towards him, while the other side of 
the horse is invariably turned away. To this 
extent therefore the movement of the horse 
round the course is analogous to the move- 
ment of the moon around the earth. When 
the horse has completed his circuit it will be 
found that he has not only performed a revo- 
lution around the course, but he has also 
rotated once in the same period. It is obvi- 
ous that the [horse must at one moment or 
another of his journey have faced every part 
of the horizon successively. No matter how 
the course be placed there must have been 
one point so situated that while passing it 
the horse was going directly towards the 
north, while when he has reached the oppo 
site point of the circle he is galloping towards 
the south. At oneintermediate point he is 
for the moment bound to the east, but at the 
point diametrically opposite his flight is to- 
wards the west. It is clearly impossible that 
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the horse can have faced north, south, east, 
and west, without performing a movement of 
yotation. Unless he rotated he would neces- 
sarily be always journeying towards the same 
point of the compass. Suppose that, at the 
moment when he was facing due north, his 
right side being turned towards the spectator 
in the middle, we bring him to the opposite 
side of the course, and again place him facing 
due north. It is clear that the left side of the 
animal will now be towards the spectator. 
In such a case it is plain that the movement 
has not been at all like that of the moon, 
the characteristic feature of which is that the 
same face is always directed towards the 
earth. 

It will not be a sufficient explanation to 
say that if the moon rotated on an axis at 
all it must rotate in some definite period, and 
if so, why should not that period be identical 
with the revolution of the moon around the 
earth? Would it not be, it might be urged, 
as likely to be that period as any other ? 
This will not satisfy the student of nature ; 
the coincidence between these periods is so 
perfect that the chances are many millions to 
one against its occurrence if there were no 
physical reason for its existence. It is now 
well known that there is such a reason, and 
as it affords an instructive illustration of the 
mutual relations between the earth and her 
satellite, I propose to enter into the matter 
with some little detail. 

I must ask you to think of a very ancient 
epoch ; how ancient it is to be I cannot ex- 
press by the use of ordinary chronology ; it 
must have been hundreds of thousands of 
years ago, probably many millions of years 
ago. At this period, however, the moon was 
not like the object that we know so well. 
Her surface now seems to be composed of 
rocks or ‘stone, of materials at all events 
which are hard and solid. But this was not 
always so. There are abundant traces of 
the remains of past volcanoes on the moon ; 
their craters are no longer active, but some 
of them once had dimensions and energy 
transcending any of the volcanoes on the 
earth that are now known to us. It is thus 
certain that at some former time the moon 
must have possessed stores of internal heat 
by which these volcanic eruptions were pro- 
duced. It therefore follows that even if the 
moon be now entirely cold, it must once have 
been heated. No one is likely to dispute 
this, but yet the full consequences of such 
an admission are not always readily per- 
ceived. Itisalaw of nature that a heated 





body tends to dispense its heat. The hot 


poker drawn from the fire loses its heat when 
placed in the fender, and the same principle 
duly developed contains the explanation of 
some of the most stupendous facts in the 
structure of the universe. For if the moon 
were once hot it is plain that earlier still it 
must have been yet hotter, and therefore the 
farther we look back into the depths of time 
past, the hotter and hotter do we see that the 
moon must have been. At last we discover 
an epoch, how remote I do not pretend to 
say, when our neighbouring globe, instead 
of being the quiescent object that we now 
see, must have contained many active volca- 
noes indicative of an interior containing 
volumes of molten lava. Earlier still we see 
the moon ever growing hotter and hotter, 
until at last we seem to discern a time when 
it must have consisted apparently of a globe 
partly, or even wholly, molten. This seems 
an inevitable deduction from the fact that 
the moon bears traces of haying once pos- 
sessed internal heat. Such a view of the 
early condition of our satellite will explain 
many of its characteristic features. At pre- 
sent, however, I am only concerned to account 
for the fact that the moon now always turns 
the same face towards the earth. The ex- 
planation is an historical one ; the condition 
doubtless had its origin in those fervid 
times, and has been perpetuated in the solid 
moon that we now know. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that 
the moon raises tides on the earth; these 
tides ebb and flow along our coasts, and in 
virtue of them the satellite exercises a cer- 
tain control on the movements of our globe. 
If the moon had liquid oceans on its surface 
there cannot be a doubt that the attraction 
of the earth would generate tides in the 
oceans on the moon just as the attraction of 
the moon generates tides in the oceans of the 
earth. But there would be a fundamental 
difference between the two cases; the shores 
of the lunar seas would be periodically inun- 
dated by tides far vaster than any tides which 
the moon can create on the earth, for the 
earth is more than eighty times as weighty 
as the moon, and consequently its efficiency 
as a tide-producing agent would be propor- 
tionately enhanced. But it may be said that 
as the moon contains no water it seems idle 
to talk of the tides that might have been 
produced in oceans if they had existed. It 
is no doubt true that the moon contains 
no visible liquid water on its surface at the 
present time; it is, however, by no means 
certain that our satellite was always void of 
water ; it is not at all impossible that spread- 
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ing oceans may have once occupied a large 
part of that surface now an arid wilderness. 
The waters from those oceans have vanished, 
but the basins they filled are still left as 
characteristic features on our satellite. For 
our present argument, however, it is really 
not material that the moon should ever have 
had oceans as we understand them. Have 
we not seen that there was a time when the 
very mass of the moon itself appears to have 
been largely, if not wholly, liquefied? The 
water at those remote periods must have 
been suspended in the form of vapour around 
the more substantial parts of the glowing 
globe. But tides can be manifested in other 
liquids besides that which forms our seas. 
In fact if the basins of our great oceans were 
filled with oil or with mercury, or even with 
molten iron instead of water, the moon would 
still cause tides to ebb and flow, no matter 
what the material might be, so long as it 
possessed to some extent the properties of a 
liquid. It need not be a perfect liquid, 
for any material which is in some degree 
viscous, like honey or treacle, would still 
respond to tidal influence, though not, it 
may be well believed, with the same alac- 
rity and freedom of movement as would a 
liquid of a more perfect character. In the 
molten moon itself, throughout the very 
body of our satellite, the tidal influence of 
the earth must have been experienced in 
these primitive ages. We can hardly de- 
scribe the tides in such a case as producing 
actual currents like those which our sailors 
know so well; they must rather be regarded as 
throbbings or heavings throughout the mass 
of the moon which would originate deforma- 
tions of its constitution. Whenever move- 
ments of this kind are produced friction must 
inevitably result, and it is characteristic of 
friction to act in such a way as tends to 
check the movement by which it is caused. 
The effect of the tides in the wholly or 
partially fluid moon would therefore inces- 
santly tend to adjust the moon’s movement 
in such a manner that the tides should not 
further disturb it. There would, no doubt, 
be a high tide on two opposite meridians of 
the moon and low tide in the intermediate 
regions, but those conditions would be per- 
manent. To take the simplest supposition, 
we may regard the high tide as present on 
the central meridian of that side of the moon 
turned towards the earth, and as that side 
remains constantly directed towards the earth 
during the moon’s monthly movements, the 
high tide remains always at the same lunar 
locality. There is no ebb and flow, there is 





no distraction of the material of the globe, 
which having become once adjusted to this 
condition, remains without future tidal 
change. There cannot be a doubt that ip 
ancient days when the moon was sufficiently 
fluid, the action of the tides tended without 
ceasing to the establishment of such an ad. 
justment between the rotation of the moon 
around its axis and the revolution of the 
moon around the earth, that the two should 
be brought to have equal periods. Friction 
would incessantly operate until this adjust- 
ment had been effected, and owing to the pre- 
ponderating mass of the earth such strenuous 
tides were evoked in the moon that our satel- 
lite was brought under tidal control with com- 
parative facility. Hence it arose that in those 
early days the habit was established on our 
satellite of bending the same face incessantly 
towards the earth around which it revolved. 
Time passed on, the moon gradually dis- 
pensed its excessive heat by radiation into 
space, and it gradually became transformed 
from a molten globe to a globe with a solid 
crust. It may be that the water was condensed 
from vapour and then collected together into 
oceans on the newly formed surtace ; if so, 
these oceans would not have any ebbing tide 
or flowing tide, for it would be constant high 
tide at some places and constant low tide at 
others. Such a state of things would at all 
events endure so long as the adjustment 
of equality between the moon’s rotation and 
its revolution continued. In fact, should any 
departure from this adjustment have mani- 
fested itself, corresponding tides would have 
begun to throb in the lunar oceans, and their 
tendency would be to restore the adjustment 
which was disturbed. This arrangement 
between the two movements was necessarily 
stable when tidal control was always at hand 
to check any tendency to depart from it. 
It may probably be that the moon has now 
cooled so thoroughly that not only is it hard 
and congealed on the exterior as we see, but 
it seems highly probable that the heat may 
have so entirely forsaken even the interior 
that there is no longer any fluid in the globe 
of our satellite to respond to tidal impulse. 
There is, therefore, in all probability, no 
longer any actual tidal control. On the 
other hand, however, there is nothing to dis- 
turb the adjustment. It was, as we have seen, 
caused by the tides which have done their 
work ; the consequences of that work are 
still exhibited in the constant face of the 
moon, which now that it has been brought 
about, seems likely to exist permanently as 
a stable adaptation of the movement. 
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CHAPTER III.—A FAIR WOMAN. 


“ © the strong hand! ” she said. 
“See! look at mine! But wilt thou fight for me 
And win me this fine circlet, Pelleas, 
That I may love thee ?” 
Pelleas and Ettarre. 


ag daily routine of life at Alston Crucis | 


was not much altered by the fact that 
Philip Malreward slept with his fathers, and 
Harold his son reigned in his stead. Indeed, 
there were fewer changes than might have 
been expected now that the reins of govern- 
ment had fallen into the hands of an im- 
petuous young fellow of two-and-twenty. 

There were some arrangements to disturb 
which would have been to Harold like inter- 
fering with the course of day and night, and 
some which were sacred to his remorseful 
affection simply because he had chafed 
against them in his father’s time. And, 
above all, he had too much to do and to think 
of to be in a hurry to prove his newly-gained 
liberty and power. 

In one matter only did he immediately 
assert his independence. He declined to ap- 
pear on Sunday, with the rest of the family, 
in the great red-curtained family pew in the 
church at Alston St. Denis. And on being re- 
monstrated with by his elder aunt, he made 
answer that the Reverend William Lucas was 
an old hypocrite and time-server, and that 
he was not going to be prayed for or preached 
to by him. 

These epithets were not altogether appli- 
cable to the poor old gentleman, who was 
offending his own squire because he could 
not help sharing the opinion of all his other 
neighbours. But Miss Malreward did not 
discuss that point, but merely represented to 
her nephew that he could never hope to be re- 
spected in the neighbourhood if he did not 
attend his parish church. And that aspect 
of the matter Harold took into serious con- 
sideration. 

It was not the highest motive that could 
have been put before him, but his education 
had not prepared him as yet to take any lofty 
views of such matters, and it was from no 
self-interest that he desired the respect of 
“the county.” 

Harold did not relent in favour of Mr. 
Lucas’ ministrations ; but he resolved to go 
over to Deerhurst and consult his father’s 
old friend, Mr. Walrond. 


“He’s honest,” he thought. “T’ll attend 


| his church, if he thinks that'll do. It is but 
\ten miles at most, and seven when the 
ground’s in condition for jumping.” 

But there was a house in the opposite 
direction to Deerhurst which had for Harold 
an earlier and a stronger attraction—a house 
from which nothing but such painful and 
urgent business as had occupied him lately 
could have kept him away for so long. 

The first afternoon, therefore, that he 
found it possible to get off, he turned his 
back upon the claims of his property, ordered 
his horse and rode away by Aldersford and 
the lonely country lanes that lay beyond. 

The Malrewards were not a “horsey” 
family, but there was never a Malreward 
who could not ride, and ride well. And 
Harold’s ancestors on the other side of the 
house could do a great deal more with a 
horse than merely ride him. It goes with- 
out saying, therefore, that the young master 
of Alston Crucis was well-mounted, and that 
part at least of his reputation for wildness 
was due to his knowledge of horses and their 
works and ways—knowledge which is gene- 
rally supposed to be incompatible with per- 
fect respectability. 

Aldersford boasted one good-sized and 
fairly respectable hotel, which, with its bil- 
liard saloon, served the young men of the 
neighbourhood in lieu of a club. Perhaps 
they got into mischief occasionally at this 
resort—though not so often as their anxious 
mothers and aunts supposed—and certainly 
Harold had made there a good many ac- 
quaintances somewhat below the traditional 
dignity of his family. 

At the door of the Crown he stopped, 
and gave his horse to a passing workman to 
hold ; going in and up the wide old-fashioned 
staircase towards the billiard-room. It was 
Aldersford market-day, and the room was 
full of young men watching the players, and 
exchanging an occasional bet. 

Harold knew them all, and their greeting at 
any other time would have been boisterous 
enough; but none of them had seen him since 
his father’s death, and Squire Philip’s funeral 
was full in all their minds—while graceful 
and appropriate condolences might not have 
come very readily to them at best. 

Only two or three, therefore, of the most 
self-assured and least well-bred found much 
to say: and it was soon obvious that Harold 
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meant to play Henry V. to their Falstaff. 
Mr. Malreward of Alston Crucis did not 
greatly desire their acquaintance, though 
“Mr. Harold” might have allowed them to 
call themselves his intimates. A man less 
absorbed in one idea would have been less 
abrupt in cashiering old associates ; if only 
for fear of what they would think and say. 
But Harold had rarely room in his head for 
more than one idea at once, and it was so 
evident to himself that it was for his father’s 
sake that he wished to be free from old 
entanglements that the obvious inference 
had not even occurred to him. 

Perhaps some of those whom he snubbed 
were wondering what he had come there for 
at all, when the matter was cleared up by 
the entrance of a new-comer, whom Harold 
greeted frankly enough, if somewhat auto- 
cratically. 

He was a tall, fair young man, who came 
in with his chin poked out, staring about him 
in a short-sighted fashion, with an air of 
being a stranger to the place, that was well- 
assumed, perhaps, but deceived nobody. 

“Colvin!” cried Harold imperiously, 
“come here, will you? I want to speak to 
you.” 

The young man, who had not seen him 
before, started, and came round the table, 
holding out his hand with great cordiality, 
and Harold drew him aside. 

“T am going out to Netherfold,” he said. 
**T suppose I shall be there all the evening. 
Don’t bring any of those fellows up—that’s 
all.” 

“Of course not. Iam glad you told me,” 
said Spencer Colvin, with ready acquies- 
cence. “ Alicia has not been expecting you, 
of course, under the circumstances, but I 
needn’t say that she has missed you lately.” 

Harold did not appear to consider that 
this speech demanded an answer. With a 
cool nod of leave-taking, that included all the 
rest of his acquaintance, he moved towards 
the door. 

But before he reached it a rare and welcome 
thing happened, which gave the young men 
of Aldersford something to talk about for 
the whole week to come. An event, namely, 
that only just failed to be as exciting as it 
was dramatic. 

Another man entered the room, a man 
between youth and middle age, with sandy 
hair brushed back from a pale face, and 
curious eyes of a light steely blue. Those 
eyes met Harold’s dark ones with a look 
almost of defiance. ‘ Hast thou found me, 
O mine enemy?” they said, if ever eyes 





spoke, and the two men stood still, looking 
at one another, as men rarely look in this 
peaceful and commonplace age. 

It was obvious that a meeting between 
Philip Malreward’s son and the friend and 
partner of the lawyer who was supposed to 
have met his death at Philip Malreward’s 
hand, could not fail to be an embarrassing 
one, especially as no one had done more 
than the man who now entered to blackey 
the Squire’s character—always in a calm, mo. 
derate, judicious fashion that seldom failed to 
carry conviction with it. But no one in that 
room, not even the young man who had 
entered just before, and who knew both 
parties better than any one else did, could 
even form a conjecture as to what the two 
would do. 

Harold, being many years the younger, 
was naturally the least self-possessed. His 
breath came quick, and his hand clenched 
itself upon his whip as if he longed to use it, 
Naturally, therefore, he was the first to 
speak, though he controlled himself sufi- 
ciently to speak with dangerous quietness, 

“JT am glad to meet you, Mr. Harris. If 
we had not met so soon by accident I should 
have taken steps to bring about an inter- 
view. But as it is, I am glad to speak before 
witnesses.” 

* You can have nothing to say to me, Mr. 
Malreward, that will not be alike useless 
and painful to us both,” answered the other, 
looking at him with a steady, commiserat- 
ing gaze, from which, as if by an ‘effort, he 
had banished the defiance. 

“T am no lawyer, thank Heaven!” said 
Harold, bluntly. “It would be easier for 
me to thrash you than to make speeches; 
but I will not brawl about my dead father’s 
honour in this or any other place ; and you 
are lawyer enough to know what an action 
for libel means. I give you warning, thatl 
will have public and legal satisfaction for 
every lie that you have spoken concerning 
my father: for every false report that has 
been going the round of the country and 
that I have traced home to you. The more 
careful you are, from this day forward, the 
better it will be for you when the day of 
reckoning comes.” 

His voice was still under control, but with- 
out taking his eyes from the other’s face, he 
allowed himself the satisfaction of drawing 
his riding-whip slowly and _ suggestively 
through his left hand. 

The steely eyes did not flinch, and the 
owner of them did not even condescend to 
look angry. 
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“Tt is evident that you are no lawyer, 
Mr. Malreward. If you were you would 
know it is better not to stir muddy water. 
I am sorry for your painful position, but it 
may easily be made worse. If I could call 
myself your friend, I should advise you to let 
ill alone.” 

“Possibly ! But if you were my friend I 
should not take your advice. Ihave one end 
of the clue already, and I believe that I shall 
live to find the other. Meanwhile, stand out 
of my way, coward and slanderer of the 
dead! before I treat you as my father would 
treat you if he were here.” 

Harold’s passion got the better of him a 
little as he uttered the last words, and Mr. 
Harris did stand aside. 

He was not by any means a coward in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but he saw no 
good in answering a fool according to his 
folly, and getting himself half killed; even 
though he might easily make out a case of 
assault afterwards, 

So Harold, looking for the moment capable 
of anything, walked downstairs and mounted 
his horse and rode away, calming down a 
little as he got into the picturesque network 
of green lanes beyond the town, and _ begin- 
ning to think with some complacence of the 
person he was next going to see. 

He could not hear the babel of comments 
he had left behind him in the billiard-room 
at the Crown, in which the word “Gipsy ” 
played a considerable part—nor would he 
have cared much if he had. The boys at 
school had been wont to taunt him in the 
same fashion until they found that he regarded 
it rather as a compliment than otherwise, 
after which they ventured upon less safe 
subjects, and found that putting Harold Mal- 
reward in a passion was an amusement more 
exciting than safe. 

Netherfold was a square, uninteresting 
house, not very new, and of considerable 
size; with a square garden in front of it, 
only divided from the quiet country road 
by a sunk fence. Such as it was it had 
generally been the residence of a “county 
family,” and it had been considered rather a 
piece of presumption on the part of old Mr. 
Colvin, a respectable veterinary surgeon, 
when he spent part of a modest fortune 
—acquired no one quite knew how—in the 
purchase of Netherfold and the two or three 
fields belonging to it. 

_The old man was dead by this time, and 
his two sons, Ernest and Spencer, were 
carrying on a composite business as auc- 
tioneers, valuers, estate-agents, and half-a- 





dozen other less reconcilable professions. 
They had been brought up on the border- 
lands of gentility, and even now were not 
“recognised ” by many of their neighbours ; 
but they were getting on. Their father, the 
“vet.,” and their grandfather, the cattle- 
breeder, would have been proud of the posi- 
tion they had attained, and have regarded 
them as “quite gentlefolks ;” but perhaps 
the young men themselves were more keenly 
aware of the heights from which they were 
still excluded. And there was another mem- 
ber of the household whose perceptions in 
this respect were even more acute than 
theirs. 

The drawing-room into which Harold was 
shown was furnished not only in a more 
modern style, but one might almost say in 
better taste, than the drawing-room at Alston 
Crucis. There was nothing crude about it, 
nothing incongruous, and it had even that 
air of comfortable occupation which is gene- 
rally the last touch that such rooms lack. 

It had nothing spontaneous, nothing that 
had “ growed ” of itself in the course of years 
of refined and cultivated living—and that 
was the worst that the most captious critic 
could have found to say. 

And it held one thing at least that would 
have atoned in most people’s eyes for a 
multitude of faults. One person, that is—a 
young woman—and an exceedingly beautiful 
one. 

Alicia Colvin knew that she was beautiful, 
and she did not look conceited, but. merely 
regal, as great beauties generally do. She 
knew that her skin was milk-white and her 
dark-brown hair rich and abundant ; that her 
features were not merely irreproachable but 
striking, with her aquiline nose and dark 
blue eyes ; that her figure was nearly perfect, 
save for a waist somewhat too small, which 
she did not regard asa defect. 

She had heard of these perfections ever 
since she was old enough to understand, and 
none of them had ever been gainsayed. They 
were of little importance to her now, save as 
means to anend ; and at present she valued 
them chiefly because they had won her the 
first step towards the chief desire of her 
heart. 

Many a man would have envied Harold 
Malreward as he entered that room and took 
his greeting in the shape of a kiss from those 
perfect lips ; and indeed he looked as if he 
felt himself to be envied. But he took it 
somewhat seriously for all that, for he had 
lost his father and buried him since he had 
touched those lips last, and Squire Philip 
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had never known that his son was pledged 
to “old Jack Colvin’s ” daughter. 

“Perhaps he knows now, and thinks that 
I deceived him,” thought Harold; and the 
thought robbed the kiss of some of its 
sweetness, 

The beautiful eyes that were watching his 
took note of his sudden gravity and change 
of expression ; but Miss Colvin’s first words 
had no reference to that. 

“T thought you would come to me before 
long,” shesaid. ‘Something whispered that 
perhaps you would come to-day. I have been 
thinking a great deal about you lately.” 

“Ts that something new?” he asked, half 
jealously. 

“No! notsince the third of March,” she 
answered smiling, and turned her head a 
little away. Any man would have sworn 
that she blushed, and yet she did not; the 
tint of her delicate cheek did not deepen in 
the least. 

The mere fancy of it was enough for 
Harold, and when he had expressed his 
gratitude in the pleasantest and most natural 
way, she went on more gravely, 

“Of course I have been thinking more of 
you since you have been in such trouble. 
Though I do not know the rest of your 
family, I could not help mourning with you, 
in my own way.” 

She glanced down at her black dress as she 
spoke, and the glance told the young man 
that he was expected to notice it, which, 
manlike, he had not done before. 

“Tt is very good of you,” he said tenderly. 
“T like to think of you wearing mourning for 
my father. Iam sure he would have loved 
you if I had had time to—accustom him to 
the idea. I would have tried it long since if 
matters had not gone so much amiss at our 
house ever since that ever-blessed and 
memorable third of March. And now—” 

He paused, and she looked up inquiringly 
and recognised perhaps a new quality in her 
young lover’s face. 

* And now he is gone. And I am free— 
and yet not free. Free to love you more than 
ever and to tell the whole world, if you will 
let me, that you have promised to be my 
wife.” 

“ And how not free ?” 

“T have something that I must do,” an- 
swered Harold simply, “first and foremost 
of all, before I think of happiness for myself. 
Your brothers must have told you, Alicia, 
what men say about my father. Could Iask 
any woman to take my name while such a 
stain rests upon it as that ?” 





“Tt would depend upon how much ghe 
loved you,” answered Alicia Colvin, look. 
ing frankly at him with keen yet wistfyl 
eyes. 

“No! not altogether. The less you 
thought for yourself the more I should be 
bound to take thought for you. And that 
is not all. I—I can’t quite say what I mean, 
But I deceived my father and did many 
things against his will, and now he is dead— 
broken-hearted—and men throw dirt upon his 
name —— ” 

He stopped, perhaps because his voice was 
not altogether under control, and she gave 
him a moment to recover himself. 

“Well ?” she said at last. 

“T must clear him, first. I should be 
ashamed to think of my own happiness—my 
own interest—before I have at least done my 
best. My love and my whole life are yours; 
but the next two or three years must be my 
father’s—unless, as I hope, the truth comes 
out sooner.” 

How fine a woman’s ear can be at times! 
His tone was pleading, almost anxious, and 
yet a more stupid woman than Alicia Colvin 
would have divined from it that the speaker's 
mind was made up, and that it was the time 
for acquiescence, not for remonstrance. 

She sat for a moment silent, her downcast 
eyes tracing the pattern of the carpet, while 
he watched her anxiously. 

Then she looked up with a frank smile, 
and let him take her hand. 

“T believe you are right! I would never 
try to stand between a man and his ideas 
of honour, even if I thought them over 
strained.” 

* Do you think mine so ?” 

* N—no! Perhaps I love you the better 
for them, any way. But now I have my 
ultimatum, too, and you must listen to it and 
try to understand me. If we are to go onas 
we are it must be in all respects. Of course 
people may say and think what they please 
about your coming here, as they do already, 
but I cannot have anyone told that we are 
engaged.” 

“Why not? That has been my one con- 
solation of late, that now, at least, I could 
claim you openly.” 

“But suppose I do not choose to be 
claimed ¢” 

“You ought at any rate to tell me why.” 
—The tone implied “ — that I may prove to 
you that you are wrong.” And Alicia looked 
at him, still smiling. 

“TI will tell you. I always speak the 
truth, as you know, however awkward 
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it may sound. It is quite ‘on the cards’ 
that a young man in your position might 
get tired of being engaged to a young 
woman in mine.—Hush!—I do not think 
that you will, but I could not blame you 
if it were so. And I should not care 
to feel that you felt yourself bound to 
me because the world knew that we were 
engaged.” 

It seemed as if Harold was about to make 
a vehement answer : but he checked himself, 
and for the moment made no answer at all. 

“ Have I offended you ?” she asked, trying 
tomeet the sombre, thoughtful gaze of his 
dark eyes. 

“No! Iam only wondering in what way 
Ican bind myself to you more completely 
than I am bound already.” 

“You need not. You mean to be true, 
and so do I: and I would as soon doubt my- 
self as you. But I will not be labelled as 
your property : both for your sake and my 

_ own.” 

Harold looked like a thundercloud, but 
again he was in no hurry to answer : and she 
smiled again, but covertly this time. 

“Did you ask for me, or for my brothers, 
this afternoon ?” she asked presently. 

“For you. I knew that they were neither 
of them at home.” 

“ Ah, well! in future you must always ask 
for them. And if they are not at home you 
must not come in—as a rule—unless you can 
make up some ingenious excuse for wanting 
to see me, which must not be done often.” 

Harold took her two hands almost roughly 
in his, and looked her steadily in the eyes. 
Those glances of his could read every sign in 
earth and sky, in wood and water; but what 
were they to interpret the secrets of a woman’s 
face ? 

“You are treating me very hardly,” he 
said. “I wonder why? Remember, you 
cannot prevent my telling people that we are 
engaged.” 

“Tf you do, it will not be the truth!” she 
answered promptly. ‘“ You must take me 
on my own terms, or not at all. And 
you must not look so lowering over it, or I 

' shall be afraid to have anything to do with 
you. Come! sir—is it to be a quarrel !—or 
shall we—agree—and be friends %” 

“Kiss and be friends, you should say,” he 
answered, letting himself be coaxed out of 
his anger by her sudden change into a frankly- 
gracious and most winning tone. “ You must 
have your own way for the time, I suppose ; 
but I may find a way to outwit you yet, 
Madam Absolute !” 





“ You had better not try! Now! Peace 
—and tell me what you have been doing 
lately ¢” 

“ Attending to business. And thinking 
about my father, and making fifty impossible 
plans for clearing hisname. But I have done 
nothing yet.” 

“It must be so hard for you to know what 
to do.” 

“Oh! by the way, I have made one step. 
I have given Mr. Thornton Harris a piece of 
my mind, and insulted him in a_ public 

lace.” 

“Harold! Surely that was not wise. I 
should not think him a safe man to quarrel 
with.” 

“T believe he is a little out of his mind— 
and that is the only thing I can say in his 
favour. If half the stories they tell about 
him could be proved, his friends would find 
it very easy to lodge him in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

“ Ah! but did you ever notice what all 
those stories illustrate !—his insane deter- 
mination to have his own way, even in trifles, 
at any cost. Ernest was telling me the other 
day, how he has made up his mind, for no 
reason at all, to have that little farm down 
beyond Aldersford, adjoining some land of 
yours, And Ernest says that he will have it, 
too, though the owner does not want to sell. 
He will ruin him, or himself :—but he will get 
what he wants! I wish you had not made 
an enemy of him.” 

“Nonsense !—what could he do to me? 
He might have tried secretly to throw diffi- 
culties in the way of this search of mine : but 
by making him an open enemy I have put a 
spoke in that wheel.” 

“Perhaps so!” she said, looking at him 
with a glance that would have been almost 
unpleasantly keen, but that the eyes that 
gave it were so beautiful. “Harold! I 
wonder if you are clever after all ?” 

“T was not considered so at school,” he 
answered simply. “Sweetest, why should 
you care whether I am or not? Such as I 
am you promised to love me: and we shall 
never need to live by my wits.” 

“You don’t know what I may expect of 
you, if that day ever comes which we must 
not speak of as yet! IfI said to you, ‘ Be- 
come a great man for my sake ’—would you 
do it ?” 

“TI would try, no doubt,” answered the 
young man, very soberly. “ But it is not an 
easy thing to be a great man nowadays, and 
I doubt whether the game is worth the 
candle.” 
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“T think it so—but I am only a woman. 
You must conquer the world for me, and 
make me proud of you, and I will love you 
a hundred times the more.” 

He shook his head rather sadly. 

* Meanwhile, I must clear my name, be- 
fore I get it talked about! I must conquer 
Mr. Harris and his kind before I set out to 
conquer the world! And for that, at any 
rate, I shall try hard enough.” 

Miss Colvin gave him another keen glance, 
but she said no more upon any doubtfully- 
agreeable topics. On the contrary, she made 
the rest of her lover’s visit as pleasant to him 
as she knew how to make it—which was 
pleasant enough to have turned an older 
and a steadier head than his. 

Nevertheless, on his way back to Crucis, 
as he gradually recovered from the blissful 
bewilderment of her presence, he found that 
the interview as a whole had left an un- 
pleasant impression behind it. 

“She would have married me at once, but 
she will not be engaged to me!” he said to 
himself. “That means that she does not 
trust me: and that means that someone has 
been putting it into her head. She is too 
true for it to have come there of itselfi—— 
Her brothers? Well! they know that I 
would wring their necks if I caught them 


interfering between us; but that doesn’t 
always keep people from making fools of 


themselves. I must look to it! And next 
week I will go to Deerhurst, and see what 
Mr. Walrond has to say to me.” 


CHAPTER IV.—AT DEERHURST. 


“_. You, with eyelids pure, 
Scarce witting yet of love or lure ; 
= a od = 


— To you, with bird-like glances bright, 
Half-paused to speak, half-poised in flight.” 
Austin Dobson, 

HAROLD was quite determined to show the 
old friends of the Malreward family that in 
casting off his father they had cast off him. 
But it was not possible to enjoy the loneli- 
ness that this determination involved, and it 
was not without a little more excitement 
than he would have felt in happier times that 
he thought of his first visit to Deerhurst, 
and the possibility of finding friends there. 

Indeed, friends of any sort were scarce 
enough, and Harold was so anxious for the 
good opinion of the one man who still be- 
lieved in his father’s honour and respected 
his memory, that he actually felt, for the 
first time in his life, a little shy, and anxious 
as to the impression that he himself might 
make, 





Perhaps that was the reason that he allowed 
his half-brother to accompany him, recalling 
on the way, for his benefit, his own hazy 
recollections of Mr. Walrond and his son and 
daughter, dating fourteen years ago, though 
the Rector of Deerhurst was an old and 
respected resident in the county. For these 
were the good old days of pluralities and 
absentees: and Mr. Walrond—for reasons 
connected with his wife, who was now dead 
—had lived for years in another parish at 
the other end of the shire, and had only 
returned to the neighbourhood within the 
iast few months, when the shadow had fallen 
so darkly over Alston Crucis that no one had 
the heart to call upon him. “ He came to 
see our father, I heard,” said Harold briefly, 
“It was while you were at school and I was 
away. But I don’t think my father ever 
went over to Deerhurst.” 


It was something of a disappointment to 
both brothers when at the door of Deerhurst 
Rectory a somewhat stupid-looking maid 
informed them that Mr. Walrond was not at 
home. 

They rode slowly away, looking round at 
the old-fashioned garden and quaint, rambling 
house, which just then was thought very ill 
built and inconvenient, but which had only 
to wait a few more years to be considered all 
that there is of the most picturesque and 
delightful. 

The main entrance was in front, looking 
over the garden, and the drive-gate was at 
the back, so that the narrow moss-covered 
drive came round the corner of the house, 
close to the windows, which were on all pos- 
sible levels and of all possible sizes, and so 
heavily mullioned and latticed that it was 
impossible to see into the rooms, and not very 
easy to look out of them. Someone was 
looking out, however, for just as they were 
turning the corner a window, about on a level 
with their horses’ heads, opened upon its 
hinges like a little door. Opened only a few 
inches, and a voice said, “I beg your pardon, 
do you want to see Mr. Walrond ?” 

Harold turned in his saddle, and lifted his 
hat to the invisible speaker. 

“ Thank you ; we came over in the hope of 
seeing him,” he said, “but I hear he is not 
at home.” 

“We expect him home in about five 
minutes,” said the voice. “Sarah should 
have told you. If you will go round into 
the stableyard you will find someone there 
to take the horses, and perhaps you can find 
your way in from there.” 
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It was such a clear, careful, unembarrassed 
little voice that Harold set the speaker down 
as probably a precocious, thoughtful little 
lady of twelve or thirteen, and smiled as he 
ence more raised his hat and rode on round 
the corner, while Phil was almost laughing. 

They both sobered down suddenly, how- 
ever, as they turned from the drive into the 
yard-gateway, and all but ran against a 
slender, very solemn-looking young man who 
was just coming out of it. 

This young man was dressed in black: in 
fact, in the peculiar garb of a clergyman of 
the Church of England. But if he had worn 
scarlet, or sky-blue, or one of the white 
flannel suits that were then in the womb of 
futurity, in reserve for a happier generation, 
his profession would have been just as un- 
mistakable. There was something in the 
set of his lips and the cut of his hair that 
would have betrayed him, whatever disguise 
he might have put on. Indeed, he was very 
like a budding ecclesiastic of the great Roman 
Church (though it would have been difficult 
to horrify him more than by telling him so) : 
notwithstanding that he had a very good, 
honest expression, with which he, for one, 
would have been loth to credit a “ Papist.” 

He stepped back against the gate, and 
looked at the two intruders in a grave, 
inquiring manner. 

Harold drew rein, and sat still, waiting for 
him to make some remark or to pass on ; but 
he did neither. 

*T came to see Mr. Walrond,” said Harold 
at last. ‘*I believe he will be in soon ?” 

“T believe so. He is already about thir- 
teen minutes after the time at which he pro- 
posed returning,” answered the other, in 
clear, precise tones, and said no more ; while 
Harold involuntarily glanced round for the 
stable-clock, in compliment to such evident 
accuracy. 

“Can we leave the horses here for a little 
while ?” he asked. 

“T think there can be no objection,” said 
the young clergyman. “You are Mr. Mal- 
teward, are you not?” 

“Certainly, and this is my brother, Phil,” 
answered Harold, dismounting. “Is there 
anyone here, do you know, who can take 
them ?” 

“T believe not. My father’s man, who is 
far from being what I should wish, has pro- 
bably taken advantage of my father’s absence 
to go to the Dog and Spectacles, round the 
corner. If he had been anywhere else I 
should have been most happy to have gone 
to fetch him, but as it is “ 





“T’ll fetch him,” said Harold, not at all 
amused at the gravity of the young man’s 
tone, but finding it quite natural, being 
something of a disciplinarian himself in the 
stableyard. “Here, Phil, catch hold! I saw 
the house just now. What’s your man’s 
name ?” 

“Pray don’t think of such a thing. I 
could not think of letting you go to sucha 
place. The house is anything but respect- 
able, though I cannot persuade my father to 
get the licence removed. If it were neces- 
sary, it would be better that I should go 
myself; but I think it is not. The stable is 
almost empty, and I am almost sure that I 
can tie up your horses securely.” 

“Oh! if there’s room for us to tie them 
—here—jump off, Phil !—they’ll be all right, 
of course. But which is the stable, and 
which is the house?” 

The question sounded impolite, but was 
not uncalled for. The rambling old house 
seemed to surround the yard, and what was 
now stable had been a dwelling-house once, 
to judge by the shape of its doors and 
windows. 

**The stable is there, on the other side,” 
said the young parson, answering the ques- 
tion as seriously as it had been put. “I am 
sorry, but my father will be here directly, I 
believe, and James always watches for him 
and is here to meet him by the backway, I 
fear in the spirit of a mere -eye-server. I 
have observed that our horses have a habit 
of getting loose, but-—— ” 

At this point in the conversation some one 
launghed—a clear, rippling laugh, as difficult 
to “locate” as Ariel’s music, but which 
seemed to Harold to come from an open 
window near which they stood. And while 
Phil was still gazing up in the sky, as if he 
thought the sound had dropped from thence, 
two fresh actors came upon the scene. First, 
the delinquent James emerged from a little 
archway, panting and somewhat red in the 
face. And the next instant a door in the 
house-wall opened, and a young lady stepped 
out bare-headed into the pale autumn sun- 
shine—a young. lady whose slim, willowy 
figure made her look tall, which she was not, 
and whose delicately-rounded, fair, open face 
made her look like a child, which she was 
not, though it-was not very long since she 
had been one. From the gleam of her grey 
eyes and the curve of her lips it was evident 
to Harold that it was she who had laughed, 
and he rather wondered whether it had been 
at him or atthe young clergyman. Not that 
he cared much, but he distinctly wished that 
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she would laugh again. It was a pleasant 
sound, and there had never been much 
laughter at Alston Crucis, or even at Nether- | 
fold. 

“ John,” she said, “I did not know you | 
were here till I heard your voice just now. 
I came out because from the top window 
I saw my father coming. May I intro- 
duce you? Mr. Malreward—Mr. John Wall- | 
rond.” 

“T was not aware that you could remem- 
ber Mr. Malreward,” said the young man, 
with a solemn bow to Harold, who had by 
this time handed over the reins to the 
man. 

The grey eyes gleamed and twinkled, and 
the pretty lips twitched a little, but she 





merely said, “Mr. Philip Malreward—Mr. 
John Walrond. My dear Jack! you need | 
not look at me reprovingly; I can assure 
you that those really are their names. I am | 
sure they will tell you so themselves, if | 
necessary.” 

The brother looked not merely reproving, 
but horrified; but the little formal speech | 
that he was beginning to make was drowned | 
in the rattle of wheels as Mr. Walrond | 
drove briskly into the yard. 

He was out of the dog-cart in a moment, | 
and most warmly greeting Harold and his | 
brother, and as his daughter slipped round | 
and stood beside him he took her hand, as | 
if instinctively, and tucked it under his | 
arm. | 

“So you have been renewing acquaintance 
with my young people already,” he said, | 
smiling round with his keen eagle-face on the | 
group. | 

* John has been introduced to them, but 
I have not,” his daughter said demurely. “I 
sent them round here, so I thought it my 
duty to make them known to John ; but he 
did not do the same kind office for me; it 
was neglectful of him!” 

Mr. Walrond glanced at his son’s dubious 
face, and smiled. ‘Very incorrect!” he 
said. ‘Now I must make the introduction. 
Miss Elizabeth Walrond——” 

“Miss Walrond remembers our names 
very well,” interrupted Harold, smiling, 
“and I am much obliged to her, for if she 
had not been good enough to stop us we 
should have gone away, and just have missed 
you.” 

The young lady held out her hand frankly 
enough to both of them, and meeting the eye 
of Phil, who was laughing, broke herself into 
the very echo of the laugh they had heard 
just before. 





“Come!” said her father. “Come in}! 
We will make no strangers of you: you shall 
come by the short cut—the ‘Spider’s web’ 


| my saucy wench here calls it—and I will 


bet you anything in reason you don’t find 
the same way by yourselves the second time, 
nor hardly the third.” 

He opened a door that led into a sort of 
harness-room as he spoke, and led the way, 


| cautioning them to beware of two steps in 


the next doorway, and perhaps hurrying 
them a little more than was necessary. It 
was, indeed, a complicated route, wonder 


| fully so considering that the space traversed 


was after all not great. It seemed as though 
each former rector of Deerhurst must have 
bound himself to add at least one room te 
that end of the house, or to divide some 
room that his predecessor had built, but 


_ never to pull down or even to break through 


a partition wall. 
“Rather puzzling, isn’t it?” said Eliza 


| beth Walrond to Phil, with modest pride, 
when at last their twists and turns, and ups 


and downs, had brought them to the draw- 
ing-room, which was at the front of the 
house, and at the other end. 

“Yes ; but Harold could find his way back, 
and never make a wrong turn,” said Phil 
with a little pride of his own, looking across 
the room to where his brother was talking 
to Mr. Walrond. 

“Could he? There never was anyone 
came here yet who could,” she answered, in 
a tone of good-tempered pique. “I remem- 
ber people used to say so when we were 
here before.” 

“ Harold never forgets where he has once 
been.” 

“He wasn’t noticing at all--I watched 
him. He was talking to my father all the 
while.” 

“You can’t always tell when he is noticing, 
I think sometimes he knows his way by in- 
stinct. But he never forgets a turning, ora 
face that he has once seen.” 

“ Really, he ought to be a detective,” said 
the young lady, a little amused, and glancing 
in her turn at the subject of all this pane- 
gyric, who somewhat confused her by turn- 
ing his head with a quick glance and smile 
that showed that he had distinctly heard her 
low-toned observation. 

It was surprising enough that he should 
have been able to catch the words at the 
further end of that long room; but what 
surprised her more was his evident satis 
faction. “Does he want to be a detective 1” 
she asked herself, even while she was hastily 
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looking away, and rushing into conversation 
upon some other topic with her new boy ac- 
quaintance. Then a new idea occurred to 
her, suggested by that teasing of her brother 
which was one of the amusements of her 
life. 

“We will send your brother back that 
way presently,” she said, lowering her voice 
still more. ‘And John shall go with him, 
to report how often he hesitates, and whether 
he gets through fairly, without asking any 
one. 

Elizabeth beckoned, smiling, to John 
Walrond, who was sitting by in attentive 
silence, while his father and their visitor 
talked about shooting. He crossed the room 
toher side, and she gravely told him what 
was expected of him, secretly enjoying his 
dismayed and disapproving looks, while 
Phil listened, half-puzzled and considerably 
amused. 

And meanwhile Mr. Walrond had sud- 
denly thought fit to turn the conversation to 
graver matters. 

“T hear,” he said, “that there was a row 
between you and Thornton Harris last week 
in Aldersford. Of course it was talked 
about, and I suppose that was your inten- 
tion. But, my dear lad, you must excuse 


an old friend for giving you a hint that that 
isnot the way to do what you were speak- 
ing of the other day.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” said Harold, 


slowly. “ But, anyhow, I could not rest till 
people knew that we were personal enemies. 
Mr. Walrond! he is at the bottom of all this 
—this feeling against my father. But for 
that I would have let him alone.” 

“It would have been wiser to let him 
alone as it is. He has never actually said 
anything n 

“He knows the truth,” broke in the young 
man, in low, emphatic tones. “I saw it in 
his face at the inquest. I told my father so, 
and he refused to speak about it, but I read 
in his face that he thought so too. And 
Harris kept glancing at my father and allud- 
ing to him in a way that no one could mis- 
take all through his evidence, while he 
pretended to be merely relating facts. And 
when the affair was over, he stood with that 
diabolical smile of his, to watch my father 
leave the room without one friendly hand 
stretched out to him. I take great credit to 
myself that I did not knock him down then ; 
but yesterday I did not want to! I will 
have better satisfaction out of him than that 
some day.” 

“You will have your own way, I suppose, 





like your father before you,” said Mr. Wal- 
rond, after a pause. ‘ You are an obstinate 
lot, you Malrewards, and I have lived too 
long to set any bounds to what an obstinate 
man may do if he sets his mind on it. But 
you must not be revengeful, you know, even 
for his sake.” 

“No!” said Harold, in his most matter- 
of-fact manner, and he did not proceed to ex- 
plain what he understood by being “ revenge- 
ful,” but went on naively to confess that he 
did not care to go to church on Sunday at 
Alston St. Denis, and to ask if Mr. Walrond 
thought that attendance at Deerhurst would 
“do.” 

Mr. Walrond, though a very good man, 
was not a “spiritually-minded ” clergyman, 
even for those days. His private opinion 
was that if a wild young fellow like Harold 
Malreward went to church anywhere it would 
“do” very well, and was almost more than 
might have been expected. He as good as 
told Harold so much, being moved, perhaps, 
to a little extra plainness of speech by the 
sight of his son’s grave countenance, for John 
Walrond had left the other group by this 
time, and was dutifully ready, if necessary, 
to relieve his father of the burden of the 
conversation. 

Hospitality in those days was not to be 
satisfied by the offering of a doll’s teacupful 
of afternoon tea, and presently Mr. Walrond 
left the room to order in some wine that 
should not disgrace his cellar in the estima- 
tion of his old friend’s son, who might and 
ought to be a judge. 

And Harold crossed the recom to where 
Phil and his young hostess were “ getting 
on” with great rapidity. 

“So you think I ought to be a detective, 
Miss Walrond ?” he said, smiling down upon 
this frank-faced girl, who bore, now he came 
to look at her again, considerable likeness 
still to the child with whom he had now and 
then played, ten years before. 

“Don’t you think, yourself, that you would 
like the profession ?” she rejoined, as little 
afraid of him as he was of her. 

“Not particularly ; except just now, and 
for certain reasons,” he answered, with a 
momentary seriousness. ‘“ But, as you 
suggest, we will have a try just now at that 
little performance you thought was beyond 
me. And if I manage to get through your 
spider’s web, you must—” 

“ Well! what must I do?” 

“Make your father bring you over to 
Crucis, and see if you can find your way 
through our yew hedge in the garden there ! 
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Iremember your losing your way in it ten 
years ago, though I daresay you don’t. Phil 
will have told you that his mother has sent 
cards, though, of course, she could not call 
herself just now, and she and my aunts 
would be so pleased to see you.” 

“Thank you ; I should like very much to 
come,” answered Elizabeth, sedately. And 
in her heart she said, “Oh! you boy, you 
great, good-looking, stupid boy! You speak 
to me as if I was seven years old still, do 
you? Won't I pay you out for this, if ever 
I know you well enough to tease your life 
out, as you deserve !” 

*“‘T believe that your yew hedge at Alston 
Crucis is very remarkable, and at least five 
hundred years old,” said John Walrond, in 
his clear, precise tones. ‘Do you know 
which of the Abbots is said to have planted 
it ” 

“No! I don’t. I know that my grand- 
father was going to have it cut down, and 
saw a ghost, which he took as a warning to 
let it alone.” 

“ How very interesting!” said Elizabeth, 
with wide, grave eyes. “It was the ghost 


of the planter, of course. Didn’t it look like 
any one of the Abbots in particular ?” 
“ My grandfather was far from sober at 


the time,” explained MHarold, seriously 
enough, while her brother murmured some- 
thing about “ popular superstition.” ‘“ And 
an old white pony was found the next morn- 
ing to have been wandering about all night 
in the garden. But it always made him very 
angry to hear anyone hint that it was only 
the pony he saw. So people gave up talking 
about it, for as we had two good ghosts at 
Crucis already no one seemed to want 
another.” 

She looked up, with a quick glance of 
inquiry, but the dark eyes that met hers 
seemed to defy her to guess whether their 
owner was in jest or earnest. And at that 
moment Mr. Walrond returned. 

‘“‘ Father,” said Elizabeth, “ Mr. Malreward 
says he can find his way straight back again 
to the harness-room, or, at least, his brother 
says sofor him. And John would like to 
see him do it!” 

At this audacious mis-statement the young 
clergyman opened his lips with a gasp and 
seemed unable to shut them again, and his 
father laughed, comprehendingly. 

“We will all see him do it, if he doesn’t 
mind being treated with so little ceremony,” 
he said. “You must excuse my little girl, 
Mr. Malreward,” he went on, half aside. 
“She has teased us two till she thinks that 





is what men are made for. And John is 
polite enough for both.” 

“Come then!” said Harold, smiling, and 
walked towards the door, while the others 
followed closely. Elizabeth just at his elbow, 
putting her hands behind her, as if to restrain 
herself, and Phil just behind her elbow, 
jealously explaining in an undertone that to 
find one’s way back was harder than to find 
the same way again. 

‘*‘ You are afraid of a failure now,” said the 
young lady. 

“ No, I am not!” answered the boy. 

“Phil! you are forgetting your manners,” . 
remarked his brother, and, only pausing for 
one glance round the hall, he opened one of 
the numerous doors and went through it. 

“This,” he said, in the tone of a cicerone, 
“is the justice room of the Reverend George 
Walrond, J.P.” 

“How do you know that?” asked Mr. 
Walrond’s daughter. “It looks much more 
like a young sportsman’s ‘den’ ?” 

“Perhaps I may have been brought up 
before him some time for poaching ! or per- 
haps I may have seen volumes’ like that 
before,” he answered, nodding towards some 
ponderous calf-bound books on an insignifi- 
cant bookshelf just behind a well-worn easy 
chair. 

“The ax relating to A Gustus Pease?’” 
murmured Elizabeth, as he opened another 
door, and went through it without any hesi- 
tation. ‘ Well! where are we now ?” 

They were in a short, dark passage, against 
one wall of which Harold laid his hand. 

“The kitchen is behind this,” he said, 
“but the kitchen door is on the other side. 
The door at the end there leads into your 
store-room.” 

“T should really like to know how you 
knew that!” 

“Three grains of rice on the doorstep. 
It was only a guess,” he answered with a 
little laugh. ‘“ Now! this door opposite leads 
to the cellar, I believe, because it goes under 
the staircase, and this one to the left is our 
way. Mind the step, Miss Walrond.” 

“Of course I am minding it,” answered 
Elizabeth, speaking almost crossly, because 
she had all but tripped over that familiar 
step while looking back and wondering. 

But she asked no more half-scornful ques- 
tions, and only followed with the rest of the 
little party, amused and a little excited, 
while Harold led the way unhesitatingly 
through the last and most puzzling convolu- 
tions of the labyrinth, and finally opened 
the harness-room door. 
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There were two men there, sitting sociably 
over the harness-room fire. One was the | 
lawful tenant of that room, the “ rector’s 
James,” the other his guest, a man some- 
what younger than himself, respectably | 
dressed, with a kind of jockey-like smart- 
ness ; With a neat little riding switch which | 
he nursed across his knees. 

Both men rose in surprise at the appari- 
tion of so many unlooked-for visitors, and 
James seemed somewhat confused. But 
Harold and the stranger were looking at 
each other in more than surprise—in evident 
recognition. 

* You here, Will?” said Harold with a/| 
smile. ‘I thought you had gone out of the | 
country altogether,” and he added a few 
words in Romany, at the sound of which the | 
other’s dark face lighted up as if by magic. | 

“You've not forgotten that, sir!” he said | 
with a quick movement of his hand towards | 
his head that was more groom-like than | 
gipsy-like. ‘You've altered, though, since | 
Isaw you ; but that’s a good while.” | 

“Ay! not since I wasa boy. And how) 
are you getting on, and Annette, and the | 
little ones ?” 

“Very well, sir, thank you. They’re well, | 
and better off than formerly.” 

“And have you been with our people 
lately ?” 

“Not to stay. I was with them one night 
last week,” answered the man, his face dark- 
ening somewhat ; and he glanced at Mr. | 
Walrond and the rest as if he did not care. 
to be questioned further before so many 
listeners. 





Harold took the hint, nodded a farewell, | 
and turned back by the way he came ; then, 


when the whole party were in the passage | 


“No! except that I believe that he was 
groom for ashort time to a parishioner of 


| mine.” 


“Thornton Harris? Ah! I thought so,” 
and Harold grew silent and still more 


| thoughtful while they re-entered the drawing- 


room and Mr. Walrond poured out the wine, 
and told its history and called upon them to 
admire its colour. 

“T must have it all drunk in my lifetime,” 
he said with a smile, and a small but heartfelt 
sigh. ‘John there doesn’t know a glass of 
good wine when he tastes one, and it would 
be a sin to waste such stuff as this on a fel- 
low who would as soon recruit his spirits 
out of an old woman’s tea-pot.” 

*T am not much of a judge either,” said 
Harold. “But I believe we have some good 
wine at Crucis, thanks to my grandfather. 
I hope you will do us the honour to taste it, 
sir, before long. And .Miss Walrond has 
promised to pay us a visit, and laugh at the 
elephants and peacocks on our yew hedge 
that we think so much of.” 

“She shall come with me, and treat the 
wonder of the county with proper respect, 
as her father did before her,’’ said Mr. Wal- 
rond smiling. “I met Miss Malreward the 


other day and she spoke very kindly of 


wishing to see my ‘little girl.’ Folks about 
here forget how time has flown since we 
were last in this neighbourhood, don’t they, 
Elizabeth ?” 

His daughter did not condescend to accept 
the implied apology, but she was talking very 
graciously to Phil, and Mr. Walrond drew 
Harold a little to one side. 

“Forgive me if I seem meddlesome,” he 
said. “But I met Mrs. Malreward’s brother 
also, on that occasion, and he told me that 


again, he uttered a hasty “Excuse me,” and | you and he had no dealings now with each 


dashed back into the harness-room. | other ; isn’t that something of a pity, eh ?” 
Apparently his business there was only to; “ Mr. Bolingbroke has made his opinion of 
ask one question in Romany, and in so sud-| my father so plain that it would ill become 
den and peremptory a tone that he got an| my father’s son to have any dealings with 
answer to it; though the other seemed, an | him,” answered Harold, his face darkening. 
instant after, to regret that he had spoken. | “He never came near the house when my 
In another instant Harold had rejoined his | father lay dying—he sent an empty carriage 
host, looking grave and thoughtful, but like | to my father’s funeral. What did I care, 
aman who had heard only what he had | after that, for his inviting me to Ashleigh, 
expected to hear. and offering me his advice and assistance ? 
“You know that fellow, then?” said Mr. | I flung back his ‘kindness’ in his face, and 
Walrond. |I am happy to hear that he knew what I 
“He is one of my—connections,” said | meant by it.” 
Harold with an odd smile. “His name is! “He has a great deal of influence in the 
Herne ; but he is only a half-gipsy, like my- | county,” said Mr. Walrond shaking his head. 
self. He used to live with the tribe, though, | “And he is trustee, you see, for Master 
and was a great friend of mine. Do you} Phil and his mother. It will make it very 
know anything of him?” | awkward for you, I am afraid.” 
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“T am Phil’s guardian,” answered the 
young man, with a touch of boyish pride. 
“Mr. Bolingbroke has no right to interfere 
between us, and he may very safely leave 
Phil’s interests to me.” 

It must be a very uninterested or very un- 
sympathetic household in which there is not 
some comparing of notes soon after new ac- 
quaintances have taken their departure. Mr. 
Walrond only waited to see his young visi- 
tors out of the gate before turning back into 
the drawing-room to say, ‘‘ Well ! Queen 
Bess, what do you think of them ?” 

“The boy is delightful,” said Elizabeth, in 
a more than motherly—almost a grand- 
motherly—tone. “And the young man is— 
interesting. His face is like the first chapter 
of one of those novels that you despise so 
much, father, and read with so much 
avidity !” 

“JT don’t quite see how that can be,” said 
Mr. Walrond. “But it’s lucky if his life 
does not turn out only too like a novel— 
murders and mischances and all. He’s hard 
set, poor lad, and I can’t blame him for taking 
it hardly. But I wouldn’t answer for what 
may happen, with the fiery obstinate Malre- 
ward blood and that queer new strain that 
old Harold thought fit to breed into it. The 
lad is like his father, but the cross has come 
out, as it generally does in the second genera- 
tion, and I should be afraid to reckon on him 
as I could have done on his father.” 

“Surely,” said John Walrond, with even 


more than his usual gravity, “men have power | 


to refuse the evil and to choose the good, 
whatever their forefathers may have been.” 

“T suppose so,” said his father, slowly. “I 
suppose one must believe so. But, upon my 
word, after what I have seen in the course of 
my experience, I could very easily bring my- 
self to doubt it! You can’t always depend on 
breed in a dog or a horse, and you can’t 
always depend on it in a man—and that’s 
about all there is to be said about it so faras 
I can see.” 

“You ought to like him, John,” said the 
girl, stroking her brother’s sleeve. ‘“ He 
has just about as little sense of humour 
as you have yourself, and I didn’t think 
your equal in that respect could have been 
found so easily.” 

The stiff grave young man smiled down 
upon her kindly enough. Perhaps she was 
the sunshine of his life as well as the plague 
of it. 

“Mr. Malreward did not strike me as a 
particularly grave person. And as for me, 
I am always ready to join in a laugh 


when I see anything to laugh about,” he 
said—and wondered why she should laugh 
at that ! 

Harold, meanwhile, riding homewards, 
seemed too much preoccupied to have much 
to say in answer to Phil’s remarks upon the 
Walronds. It was hardly to be expected 
that Alicia Colvin’s lover would be much 
impressed by Elizabeth Walrond’s child-like, 
flower-like grace and comeliness, and he 
merely smiled as Phil, half-shyly, asserted 
that she was the very prettiest girl he had 
ever seen. And when they arrived at home 
he went at once into the basement story to 
the old kitchen, where his grandmother sat, 
bending over the fire with her short pipe in 
her hand, as if she had never moved since 
that first evening we saw her there, as in- 
deed she seldom had, except into the room 
on the same floor which had been fitted up 
as a bedroom for her, and which no one was 
allowed to enter but herself. 

“Grandmother !” said Harold abruptly, 
“T have just heard of our people, and Joe 
Herne is not with them.” 

She answered with a little gesture of hand 
and head that expressed “Of course!” as 
clearly as if she had said it. ‘They want 





to stop about here a bit,” she said. “ But of 
| course they don’t want him with them.” 

* Why not ?” 

“Because you might get hold of him, and 
he has a loose tongue. And somehow my 
| brother sees his way to more profit by getting 
Joe to keep silence if he can. So he’s sent 
out of harm’s way.” 

“Tm not so sure of that! But now—you 
have ways and means, grandmother—and 
you must find out for me where he is. If 1 
can get hold of him, away from the rest, 
they may find that they have outwitted 
themselves.” 

“T doubt he'll have been well warned to 
keep out of your way wherever he is. But 
I can find him for you if you can make him 
speak when he is found.” 

“Trust me for that! 
find him ?” 

“You ask foolishly !” answered the sibyl 
with severity. “If I could tell you that I 
could tell you now where to find him. Give 
me your hand again, my lad. I want to look 
at those lines I spoke of the night that he 
was buried.” 

“No!” said Harold, smiling, but putting 
his hands jealously behind him. “You told 
me too much then! Two fair women is one 
too many! I am going to shape my fate for 


How soon can you 





myself, let the lines say what they will !” 
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FIRST SUNDAY. 
PERFECTIONS. 
Read Romans xiv., xv.; 2 Cor, xi. a 


‘¢wHo IS WEAK, AND I AM NOT WEAK; WIO IS 
OFFENDED, AND I BURN NOT?”’ 


ANY-SIDEDNESS, which is an invari- 
able characteristic of all really great | 
men, was indisputably a feature in St. Paul ; | 
and, perhaps, that one feature of it which | 
has done more than any other to conciliate | 
the affection, as well as to excite the admi- | 
ration of the Church, is sympathy—the sym- | 
pathy which burns so brightly and steadily | 
in the question prefixed to this paper: and | 
in which, almost before anything else, we 
are to follow him as he followed Christ. 
Sympathy is feeling with others, and it 
is quite a distinct thing from feeling for 
them. The latter is more of a quick and | 
evanescent sentiment, good as far as it goes, 
but not often going far ; laudable as long as 
it lasts, but not always lasting over the hour. 
Sympathy is @ habit, or temper of mind, which 
means prayer, and effort, and sacrifice, and 
a sense of the common lot, much firmness 
and discrimination, and, best of all, “the 
mind of Christ”—a quality which, almost 
more than any other, makes religion a real 
and beautiful and practical thing ; which re- 
produces the life of the Lord, and brings His 
Presence into the heart ; and helps men 
to believe that He still lives, and reigns, 
and pities. 

Let us first select, out of many that will 
suggest themselves, certain types of cir- 
cumstance which sympathy springs to meet 
with a certain eagerness of purpose, with 
which, nevertheless, it has to deal with a 
circumspect and even invigorating wisdom ; 
concluding with a few preceptive remarks 
on the Divine education of sympathy, and 
the moral force which it exercises in the 
affairs of men. 

First, let us not forget our Apostle’s pre- | 
cept, “‘ Rejoice with them that rejoice,” and 
not be so ignorant as to suppose that men do 
not value sympathy with happiness, though | 
they may need it more in their sorrow. All 
conditions of life, as well as classes of men, 
claim and appreciate sympathy. Our Lord’s 
presence at the marriage feast at Cana, as 
well as at the feast at Bethany after the rais- 





| in point. 





ing of his friend Lazarus, affords instances 
XXXIII—10 


Envy and wounded self-love may 
occasionally have something to do with our 
lack of sympathy in a friend’s happiness, but 
thoughtlessness and a certain lazy selfishness 
have more. Let it not be supposed that 
inattention at such times is not felt, or leaves 
no mark or scar on the soul. We will re- 
member the Gospel parable, where even God 
Himself, under a figure, is represented by 
the Lord as desiring sympathy, and asking 
for it. “ Rejoice with me, for I have found 
my sheep which was lost.” 

There are difficulties in religion, where 
honest and even reverent souls demand sym- 
pathy, and do not always get it. What 
sincere thinker has not at some time or other 
felt it hard, painfully hard, to comprehend 
all our Lord’s actions, or to accept the entire 
teaching of the Creeds? ‘A bruised reed 
shall He not break, and smoking flax shall 
He not quench,” was once said of Christ. Let 
us deserve to have it said of us. If blessed 
are they who have no difficulties, still more 
blessed are they who have had them and 
overcome them, and thereby are better able 
to guide and encourage others who are wan- 
dering in the same darkness and stumbling 
in the same pitfalls. Nothing so tends to dis- 
courage, or harden, or anger men into actual 
unbelief, as a cold, harsh, dogmatic treatment 
of their difficulties, inevitably bringing about 
a deliberate rejection of God. Sympathy here, 
indeed, must be prudent, and frank, and not 
speak of doubt and unbelief as if cither were 
rather a grand thing and to be admired, 
showing acuteness of intellect, and of no 
such great consequence after all. “ Such 
questions can wait,” people say. Difficulties 
like these are of consequence—they rob us 
of noble comfort, divine illumination, and a 
straight road in life. But while treated 
gently they should be handled firmly. While 
not spoken of as sins, they should not be 
commended as if they were magnificent vir- 
tues. If we cannot argue, we can at least 
in our own humble and gentle way show what 
the Bible has taught us, a.d what Jesus has 
done for us. The Christian's life, as an evi- 
dence of the truth of revealed religion, is 
worth more than all the folios in the Bodleian 
Library. ‘Come and see a man which told 
me all things that ever I did—Is not this 
the Christ ?” 

It is hardly necessary to say how needful 
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“T am Phil’s guardian,” answered the 
young man, with a touch of boyish pride. 
“Mr. Bolingbroke has no right to interfere 
between us, and he may very safely leave 
Phil’s interests to me.” 

It must be a very uninterested or very un- 
sympathetic household in which there is not 
some comparing of notes soon after new ac- 
quaintances have taken their departure. Mr. 
Walrond only waited to see his young visi- 
tors out of the gate before turning back into 
the drawing-room to say, ‘‘ Well ! Queen 
Bess, what do you think of them ?” 

“The boy is delightful,” said Elizabeth, in 
a more than motherly—almost a grand- 
motherly—tone. ‘“ And the young man is— 
interesting. His face is like the first chapter 
of one of those novels that you despise so 
much, father, and read with so much 
avidity !” 

*“T don’t quite see how that can be,” said 
Mr. Walrond. “But it’s lucky if his life 
does not turn out only too like a novel— 
murders and mischances and all. He’s hard 
set, poor lad, and I can’t blame him for taking 
it hardly. But I wouldn’t answer for what 
may happen, with the fiery obstinate Malre- 
ward blood and that queer new strain that 
old Harold thought fit to breedinto it. The 
lad is like his father, but the cross has come 
out, as it generally does in the second genera- 
tion, and I should be afraid to reckon on him 
as I could have done on his father.” 

“Surely,” said John Walrond, with even 
more than his usual gravity, ‘‘men have power 
to refuse the evil and to choose the good, 
whatever their forefathers may have been.” 

“‘T suppose so,” said his father, slowly. “I 
suppose one must believe so. But, upon my 
word, after what I have seen in the course of 
my experience, I could very easily bring my- 
self to doubt it! You can’t always depend on 
breed in a dog or a horse, and you can’t 
always depend on it in a man—and that’s 
about all there is to be said about it so faras 
I can see.” 

“You ought to like him, John,” said the 
girl, stroking her brother’s sleeve. ‘“ He 
has just about as little sense of humour 
as you have yourself, and I didn’t think 
your equal in that respect could have been 
found so easily.” 

The stiff grave young man smiled down 
upon her kindly enough. Perhaps she was 
the sunshine of his life as well as the plague 
of it. 

“Mr. Malreward did not strike me as a 
particularly grave person. And as for me, 
I am always ready to join in a laugh 





when I see anything to laugh about,” he 
said—and wondered why she should laugh 
at that! 

Harold, meanwhile, riding homewards, 
seemed too much preoccupied to have much 
to say in answer to Phil’s remarks upon the 
Walronds. It was hardly to be expected 
that Alicia Colvin’s lover would be much 
impressed by Elizabeth Walrond’s child-like, 
flower-like grace and comeliness, and he 
merely smiled as Phil, half-shyly, asserted 
that she was the very prettiest girl he had 
ever seen. And when they arrived at home 
he went at once into the basement story to 
the old kitchen, where his grandmother sat, 
bending over the fire with her short pipe in 
her hand, as if she had never moved since 
that first evening we saw her there, as in- 
deed she seldom had, except into the room 
on the same floor which had been fitted up 
as a bedroom for her, and which no one was 
allowed to enter but herself. 

“Grandmother!” said Harold abruptly, 
“T have just heard of our people, and Joe 
Herne is not with them.” 

She answered with a little gesture of hand 
and head that expressed “Of course!” as 
clearly as if she had said it. ‘‘ They want 
to stop about here a bit,” she said. “ But of 
course they don’t want him with them.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because you might get hold of him, and 
he has a loose tongue. And somehow my 
brother sees his way to more profit by getting 
Joe to keep silence if he can. So he’s sent 
out of harm’s way.” 

“Tm not so sure of that! But now—you 
have ways and means, grandmother—and 
you must find out for me where he is. If I 
can get hold of him, away from the rest, 
they may find that they have outwitted 
themselves.” 

“T doubt he'll have been well warned to 
keep out of your way wherever he is. But 
I can find him for you if you can make him 
speak when he is found.” 

“Trust me for that! 
find him ?” 

“You ask foolishly !” answered the sibyl 
with severity. “If I could tell you that I 
could tell you now where to find him. Give 
me your hand again, my lad. I want to look 
at those lines I spoke of the night that he 
was buried.” 

“No!” said Harold, smiling, but putting 
his hands jealously behind him. ‘“ You told 
me too much then! Two fair women is one 
too many! I am going to shape my fate for 
myself, let the lines say what they will !” 


How soon can you 
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FIRST SUNDAY. 
PERFECTIONS. 
Read Romans xiv., xv.; 2 Cor, xi. “i 


“‘wHO IS WEAK, AND I AM NOT WEAK; WIDO Is 
OFFENDED, AND I BURN NOT? ”’ 


ANY-SIDEDNESS, which is an invari- 

able characteristic. of all really great 
men, was indisputably a feature in St. Paul ; 
and, perhaps, that one feature of it which 
has done more than any other to conciliate 
the affection, as well as to excite the admi- 
ration of the Church, is sympathy—the sym- 
pathy which burns so brightly and steadily 
in the question prefixed to this paper: and 
in which, almost before anything else, we 
are to follow him as he followed Christ. 
Sympathy is feeling with others, and it 


is quite a distinct thing from feeling for 
them. The latter is more of a quick and 


evanescent sentiment, good as far as it goes, | 


but not often going far ; laudable as long as 
it lasts, but not always lasting over the hour. 
Sympathy is a habit, or temper of mind, which 
means prayer, and effort, and sacrifice, and 


a sense of the common lot, much firmness 
and discrimination, and, best of all, “the 
mind of Christ”—a quality which, almost 
more than any other, makes religion a real 


and beautiful and practical thing ; which re- 
produces the life of the Lord, and brings His 
Presence into the heart ; and helps men 
to believe that He still lives, and reigns, 
and pities. 

Let us first select, out of many that will 
suggest themselves, certain types of cir- 
cumstance which sympathy springs to meet 
with a certain eagerness of purpose, with 
which, nevertheless, it has to deal with a 
circumspect and even invigorating wisdom ; 
concluding with a few preceptive remarks 
on the Divine education of sympathy, and 
the moral force which it exercises in the 
affairs of men. 

First, let us not forget our Apostle’s pre- 
cept, “ Rejoice with them that rejoice,” and 
not be so ignorant as to suppose that men do 
not value sympathy with happiness, though 
they may need it more in their sorrow. All 
conditions of life, as well as classes of men, 
claim and appreciate sympathy. Our Lord’s 
presence at the marriage feast at Cana, as 
well as at the feast at Bethany after the rais- 
ing of his friend Lazarus, affords instances 

XXXIII—10 


in point. Envy and wounded self-love may 
occasionally have something to do with our 
lack of sympathy in a friend’s happiness, but 
thoughtlessness and a certain lazy selfishness 
have more. Let it not be supposed that 
inattention at such times is not felt, or leaves 
no mark or scar on the soul. We will re- 
| member the Gospel parable, where even God 
Himself, under a figure, is represented by 
the Lord as desiring sympathy, and asking 
|for it. “ Rejoice with me, for I have found 
| my sheep which was lost.” 
| There are difficulties in religion, where 
| honest and even reverent souls demand sym- 
|pathy, and do not always get it. What 
sincere thinker has not at some time or other 
felt it hard, painfully hard, to comprehend 
all our Lord’s actions, or to accept the entire 
teaching of the Creeds? ‘A bruised reed 
shall He not break, and smoking flax shall 
He not quench,” was once said of Christ. Let 
us deserve to have it said of us. If blessed 
are they who have no difficulties, still more 
blessed are they who have had them and 
overcome them, and thereby are better able 
to guide and encourage others who are wan- 
dering in the same darkness and stumbling 
in the same pitfalls. Nothing so tends to dis- 
courage, or harden, or anger men into actual 
unbelief, as acold, harsh, dogmatic treatment 
of their difficulties, inevitably bringing about 
a deliberate rejection of God. Sympathy here, 
indeed, must be prudent, and frank, and not 
speak of doubt and unbelief as if cither were 
rather a grand thing and to be admired, 
showing acuteness of intellect, and of no 
such great consequence after all. “ Such 
questions can wait,” people say. Difficulties 
like these are of consequence—they rob us 
of noble comfort, divine illumination, and a 
straight road in life. But while treated 
gently they should be handled firmly. While 
not spoken of as sins, they should not be 
commended as if they were magnificent vir- 
tues. If we cannot argue, we can at least 
in our own humble and gentle way show what 
the Bible has taught us, and what Jesus has 
done for us. The Christian’s life, as an evi- 
dence of the truth of revealed religion, is 
worth more than all the folios in the Bodleian 
Library. ‘Come and see a man which told 
me all things that ever I did—Is not this 
the Christ ?” 
It is hardly necessary to say how needful 
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and blessed, in hours of personal sorrow, is 
the felt sympathy of a friend. Felt, I say, 
for often it is premature to speak and intru- 
sive to write. People who don’t know are 
apt, by way of excusing themselves for neg- 
ligence, to allege that sympathy at such 
times has no real value. Little they know 
about it. The poor, broken heart may make 
no sign, pen no thanks, send no message, 
but it feels the kindness, and the kindness 
soothes if it may not heal. Whatever the 
trouble may be, to know that friends, and 
even strangers, are entering into your grief, 
praying about it before God, thinking how 
they can help you, impatient for the moment 
when they may, is a comfort that goes down 
into the very bottom of the wound and takes 
its healing there. A child’s sin, the going 
out of a life, which for years to come seems 
to blot the sun out of the sky, an interrupted 
duty as dear as life itself, a protracted sick- 
ness which, such are the subtle cruelties of 
human nature, has a knack of making people 
who have never been ill themselves impa- 
tient and rough, and even unkind, need 
sympathy, and stir an unspeakable and ten- 
der gratitude when it is given. Jesus knew 
how to give it. He wept before He raised 
his friend, and that raising cost Him His life. 

Here, again, we must premise that true 
sympathy has nothing morbid or softening 
about it ; it braces, while it sighs ; it points to 
Christ, instead of leaningon man. It means 
great tenderness and wise discrimination, the 
choice of occasion and the method of comfort. 
It means tact and skill ; it also means courage 
and power. 

In conclusion, let us say these things about 
sympathy, or some may be disappointed and 
others even paralysed. No doubt there are 
some people in whom it is a born instinct ; 
so to speak, it is neither hard for them nor 
easy ; it is a matter of course, for it is a part 
of themselves. Yet, even in them, it needs 
educating and disciplining by experience. 
This is what is meant, when it is said of our 
Lord that. “though He were a Son, yet 
learned He obedience by the things which 
He suffered ;” and again, “ We have not an 
High Priest which cannot be touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities, but was tempted in 
all points like as we are, yet without sin.” 

Then let us be careful how, with the best 
meaning possible, we express sympathy with 
troubles and losses of which we have no sort 
of personal knowledge; thereby, it may be, 
making our kindly-intended consolations 
clumsy, cr ludicrous, or even painful. Let 
us leave it to tiose who do know what they 





are doing, and avoid the danger of making 4 
second wound in the attempt to heal the 
first. An earnest intercession to God that. 
He will comfort as only He knows how, must, 
be safe, must also be helpful. Enquiry, or a 
message, or some simple act of kindness, will 
convey the thing you wish to express. The 
gathering years quickly bring their teaching 
with them ; let us wait till we are taught. 
Not every duty is laid on any man. 

Once more, no quality of the soul, when it 
is genuine, and ripe, and wise, is so gratefully 
accepted, so tenderly cherished, so lavishly 
repaid, as this grace of sympathy; and it 
does not need money, talent, cleverness—only 
the presence of love. The love of God and 
the love of man react upon each other. But 
while it is true that we love God, because 
He first loved us, and told us so, whereas 
we can love each other without any conscious 
love of God, or even the knowledge that He 
exists, the highest, sweetest, fullest, truest, use- 
fullest, and most enduring love can transfigure 
and fill the soul only when the love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, which is given us to see something of 
God in every man, and to see in man the 
most precious treasure that God can own; 
and the most blessed reward that He can 
receive will mean, our showing love to man, 
because God loves him so; will also mean our 
some day hearing from the Divine lips before 
the universe, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
PERFECTIONS. 
Read John xi. 1—44; James i. 1—20, v. 1—11. 
*€ COULD NOT THIS MAN, WHICH OPENED THE EYES 


OF THE BLIND, HAVE CAUSED THAT EVEN THIS 
MAN SHOULD NOT HAVE DIED?”’ 


SURELY there is no need to suppose that 
this question had a malevolent purpose with 
it. No doubt it shows what a deep impres- 
sion the miracle to which they allude had 
made on the people of Jerusalem ; and also 
perhaps indicates that the two former acts of 
raising—that of the widow’s son, and that of 
the daughter of Jairus—had not yet made 
their way from Galilee to the metropolis, or 
their surprise would have been greater still. 
Moreover, it is precisely the same feeling 
which underlies the questions of the bereaved 
sisters: “Lord, if Thou hadst been here my 
brother had not died.” Nevertheless, it 1s 
a striking commentary on that quality of 
patience of which the Bible says so much, 
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and which we all recognise as the rarest and 
ripest of the Christian virtues ; which is not 
only the inevitable ornament of sluggish and 
unattractive natures, but is the strength as 
well as the beauty of saints. For it is not 
grown in a day, though it may be lost in a 
moment ; and of which the apostle writes 
when he makes as his ground of appeal “ the 
meekness and patience of Christ.” First, we 
have to learn patience with the delays of 
God: whether in fulfilling our desires, or 
bestowing the comfort of His presence, or 
healing sickness, or overcoming sin. God 
¢an wait, wrote a great Father, for He is 
eternal. We, on the contrary, so far as our 
earthly life is concerned, are the creatures 
of a moment, and feel we cannot wait. “In 
the morning it flourisheth and groweth up ; in 
the evening it is cut down, and withereth.” 
We greatly wish for something, and the 
swift years pass on until the time for enjoy- 
ing it is past, and the old eagerness is for- 
gotten. It comes, maybe, but grey hairs 
have come with it. The delay has had its 
meaning, which we shall see hereafter; but 
the hope deferred has made the heart sick. 
Then there are moments when to feel His 
presence, and hear His voice, and taste His 
love, and anticipate His glory, would more 
than recompense us for bitter pain, or the 
tossings of long night watches. Yet He does 
not come, nor send, nor speak, nor even look 
at us; though we have gone to Him and told 
Him how we trust Him and lie humbly at 
His feet. 

His ways and times of consoling are not 
always the same. “Ina little wrath I hid 
my face from thee for a moment ; for a small 
moment have I forsaken thee; but with 
everlasting kindness will I have mercy on 
thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer.” Sick- 
ness comes—to some of us it is no new 
thing, we have been fighting with it all our 
lives—we humbly and earnestly ask that we 
may recover, for life is beautiful, duty is 
noble, opportunities are few, and we think of 
the time we have lost. But the Lord seems 
to have gone to the other side of Jordan ; 
and Jairus, while his little daughter is at the 
very point of death, stands by, with an 
agony of impatience, to spare the Lord for 
an afflicted woman, who might well have 
waited till the morrow. 

We need patience for the disappointments 
of life ; not least those disappointments of 
which we have no need to be ashamed when 
they affect the discharge of our duty, which 
seem even to punish us for it. What Noah 
suffered while the ark was preparing in 





preaching righteousness to a disobedient and 
gainsaying generation, who shall tell? What 
Joseph endured when thrown into prison 
and tortured by the thought of his master’s 
reasonable displeasure, the Psalmist tells us 
in the unique expression, “ the iron entered 
into his soul.” St. Paul’s two weary years 
at Czsarea, and then again at Rome, were 
not indeed, as we see them at a distance, in 
their great results a waste of time in a life 
worth so much to the world. To them we 
not improbably owe the Gospel of St. Luke, 
the Acts, and the Epistles of the Imprison- 
ment. But the time was going by ; he was 
getting older and feebler. Not even for him 
would the hands be put back on the dial 
plate. 

Over the mysteries of truth we must learn 
patience, for there are limitations to our 
faculty of comprehending ; and circumstances 
help us to understand, as well as the experi- 
ence of the multiplying years. Perhaps the 
most precious element in this kind of patience 
is readiness to wait, for we know our dulness, 
and we can trust better than before the 
wisdom and righteousness of God. There 
are some mysteries which we shall never 
understand on this side of death. We will 
be content to wait to understand them, not 
out of a stolid indifference, but because it 
so pleases God. There are others about 
which we have glimpses sufficient to assure 
us that there is a key to them, not sufficient 
to give us that intellectual satisfaction which, 
in the day when we see as we are seen, shall 
have its full and noble fulfilment. There 
are other mysteries which are little by little 
emerging out of shadow and passing into 
light. Once they troubled us; now they 
trouble us no longer. The heart sees as well 
as the understanding : “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” Once 
more, there is patience with the infirmities of 
our brethren, which exist notwithstanding 
their excellence ; nay, have a reai connection 
with it ; and which it is impossible to mend, 
irritating to endure, useless to deplore, ‘and 
which, no doubt, have their counterpart in 
ourselves. Some friends are moral blisters ; 
but, notwithstanding the blistering, we would 
not lose the friendship. There is no need to 
go into particulars. Who does not know 
what is meant? Besides, there is no occasion 
to do so. A quiet sense of humour is a 
great help to equanimity ; and honest love 
is the best thing for human gnat-bites. What 
is the surest test of patience? Self-control, 
I suppose ; and especially in the government 
of the tongue: “If any man offend not in 
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werd, the same is a perfect man, and able 
also to bridle the whole body.” Silence is 
often the supreme virtue to keep down the 
sharp and b-‘ting retort, and to express 
anger without violating charity, to be slow 
in finding fault with others, and to have a 
sort of grand reluctance to explain or defend 
ourselves ; to remember that we are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and that the 
tongue is an organ of the consecrated body, 
and that the Judge Himself has told us that 
by our words we shall be justified, and by 
words we shall be condemned, as if speech 
was life. Let this be the aim set before us, 
steadily and joyfully, and we shall have our 
reward, and our neighbour edification. 

The discipline of patience is sorrow. “ Tri- 
bulation worketh patience,” saith St. Paul. 
To knowledge add temperance, and to tem- 
perance patience, inculeates St. Peter. We 
can afford to wait for things when we have 
learnt by experience how little they are worth 
waiting for at the best. The flail of afflic- 
tion beats us flat and empties us, and we 
have hardly strength to murmur. God and 
our own soul are so prominent and absorbing 
that other things come and go without our 
noticing them. The heart feels as it never 
felt before, and the lesson is full of patience. 
“The world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof ; but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.” 

St. James writes of patience as the top 
stone of Christian perfection, and gives Job 
as the supreme instance of it. ‘ Behold we 
count them happy which endure. Ye have 
heard of the patience of Job, and seen the end 
of the Lord, that the Lord is very pitiful, and 
of tender mercy.” It is because God is so 
patient with us that we are to be patient 
with Him ; and to be patient with Him will 
mean to be patient with each other. The 
patient soul is not the dull, stupid, opaque 
soul, but the soul which has been so much in 
communion with God, and been so closely, 
searchingly, tenderly dealt with by Him, 
that it can say, what very few indeed can 
say honestly and intelligently, even in the 
thick darkness, “Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust Him.” 

The end of all things shall be the corona- 
tion day of patient souls ; the day when inno- 
cence shall be vindicated, justice satisfied, 
unseen charity have its glorious recognition 
from the lips of the Judge. Then the Son 
of God shall come to be glorified in His 
saints, and to be admired by all them that 
believe. Be patient, therefore, “unto the 
coming of the Lord,” writes St. James. 








There will be no need of patience afterwards. 
“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more.” ‘There the wicked cease from 
troubling, and there the weary are at rest.” 
The strife of tongues will no longer disturb 
or distract us. The poison of asps will be 
under none of the lips which have learned 
the new song. If we thought more of the 
joy of the life to come, and less of the 
troubles of the life that is now, in patience 
we should possess our souls, and God Him- 
self would be our exceeding joy ; and like 
Francis d’Assisi in the Middle Ages, and the 
saintly Fletcher in the time of our fathers, 
the exceeding weight of glory that is just in 
front of us would make our present affliction 
light, and short indeed. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
PERFECTIONS. 
Read 2 Cor, xi. 21—30; John xiii. 36—38 ; Romans xv. 1—7. 
‘‘ WILT THOU LAY DOWN THY LIFE FOR MY SAKE?” 


THE spirit of sacrifice is the supreme virtue 
of our religion ; the habit of it tests its soli- 
dity, the motive of it indicates its value. 
The martyrs had as much to do with the 
victory of the Cross as the preachers had. 
Suffering was even more potent because 
less liable to miscconstruction than activity. 
Mackay at Uganda and Patteson in the Pa- 
cific are still kings over the souls of men. 

But it is not only of the sacrifices which fire 
the Church with joy and awe the world into 
silence that I want to write now. It is of 
something much humbler, and more com- 
monplace, and yet perhaps more useful for 
our daily modern life, that I would suggest 
some practical reflections. Lofty sacrifices. 
and deaths of agony which write themselves. 
in letters of fire on the memory of the world 
are rare and within the scope of few; nay, 
heroic as they are, and seem to be to the 
bulk of men and women, they are by no 
means so difficult as patient continuance in 
well-doing. Mr. Maclaren, I think, has ob- 
served somewhere that where ten might be 
ready quickly and sharply to die for Christ, 
only one would consent really to live for 
Him. In the passage before us St. Peter 
offered to die for Christ, and we know what. 
that ended in. His duty then was to con- 
fess Him in his life ; in the end of the years 
he should stretch forth his hands, and another 
should gird him and carry him whither he 
would not. 

The sacrifices I would speak of now, which 
no one can evade or ignore, but which are 
the real though invisible dividing line be- 
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tween those who are scarcely saved and those 
who shall have an abundant entrance, are 


for home as well as abroad, for kinsfolk, | 


neighbours, and friends, as well as for the dis- 
tant heathen; apparently only for man’s 
sake, they are really even more for Christ’s 
sake, and let us be sure they have a precious- 
ness in His sight which will surprise us when 
we see Him as He is. They are habits rather 
than isolated acts, the offspring more often 
of a strong, resolute sense of duty than 
of an enthusiasm which at first blazes so 
fiercely that it is apt to burn itself out, and 
then a fatal chill falls upon the soul. Re- 
action is a law of our moral nature, but it is 
as perilous as it is inevitable. What a gulf, 
though soon traversed, between Simon Peter 
smiting the servant of the high priest and his 
hotly affirming, an hour afterwards, “I know 
not the man !” 

Let me give some concrete and quite familiar 
illustrations of the operation of this spirit of 
sacrifice in the often homely task of diminish- 
ing the temptations and elevating the moral 
sense, and regulating the habits and guiding 
the religion of our neighbours. It is only 
the spirit and motive of sacrifice which will 
justify them as reasonable or even tolerable. 
Apart from Christ, and simply as a new sort 
of self-display, they become an arrogant and 
burdensome tyranny. First, there is the 
much-debated question (can it be debated 
too much ?) of the use of intoxicating liquors. 
This is a subject on which an honest and 
fearless thinker is very apt to fall between 
two stools, and he must not be too much 
troubled if he does. Never to stand alone, 
means never to be a witness for Christ. 
That to make, or sell, or in moderation use 
such things, is to disobey God and to tempt 
man, is a baseless and mischievous paradox. 
Shall we cast a slur on the spotless Saviour, 
who first manifested His glory in the turning 
of water into wine, presumably for the enjoy- 
ment of his fellow-guests, and who was Him- 
self called a wine-bibber, and took no pains 
to deny the fact, though He observed on 
the inconsistency of the accusation ; who in 
ordaining that blessed sacrament which is to 
us at once the memorial of His death, the 
promise of His return, the vehicle of His 
presence to the faithful, and the spiritual 
communion of those who feed on Him there, 
deliberately ordained wine as one of the 
elements of the Eucharistic feast? If it is 
lawful to use it, it must be lawful both to 
make and to sell it. What we should in- 
exorably press is the prevention of adultera- 
tion, the diminution of perilous facilities, the 





curtailing the hours of sale, the protection of 
young girls and children from places of sale, 
and the steady and reasonable and temperate 
education of public opinion. 

“Am I not free ?” once said St. Paul. So 
might Christians say now; though at the pre- 
sent moment English society betrays no sign 
of being infected with either gnosticism or 
asceticism (two dangers seriously propounded 
to us), itis natural and even equitable to de- 
cline to have our liberty snatched from us at 
the point of the bayonet. “ Why should I be 
judged by anotherman’s conscience?” “Every 
man shall give account of himself toGod.” But 
liberty is a big word ; and if I am free to use 
these things, I am free not to use them ; and 
if to cherish liberty for my own sake is a 
good thing, to surrender it for my brother’s 
sake may be better. I will not judge my 
brother because he uses these things tem- 
perately, but he shall not prevent me (he 
may despise me if he pleases) from giving 
up a small indulgence if it helps me to put 
out a long and a strong arm to snatch out of 
the black waters a poor drowning soul, which 
sympathy and kindness and truthfulness 
may, with God’s blessing, rescue and restore. 
We will not praise ourselves for what we do, 
nor flaunt it in the world’s face, nor think 
to convince or persuade by any other method 
than reason and truth blessed by the Spirit 
of God; only let us remember that if men are 
to be left to die because they deserve it, and 
we will do nothing to save them because 
they have no claim on us, and we defend 
our contention as reasonable and just, how 
can we explain the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, which had its exemplary as well as 
atoning value? How do we expect to escape 
the reproach in one of the most terrible of 
all our Lord’s parables, ‘“‘O thou wicked ser- 
vant, I forgave thee all that debt because 
thou desiredst me. Shouldst not thou also 
have compassion on thy fellow-servant, even 
as I had pity on thee ?” 

Another opportunity for the exercise of 
this spirit of sacrifice (I tread on ashes over 
living fire) is in the use and enjoyment of 
the drama. Let us frankly make some ad- 
missions which justice and observation and 
common-sense make one more than willing to 
make ; they ought to be made, and to make 
them may be of service. There is a dramatic 
instinct in human nature, deliciously per- 
ceptible even in a little child, which pre- 
sumably, like other instincts, was deliberately 
placed there by the all-wise Creator, and 
which, under suitable conditions, may be 
cultivated and indulged. In classical times 
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| 
the drama was one of the most important | important question of Sunday observance, 
factors in the education of the people through | Some things are quite clear about this al- 


its appeal to the imagination and the historic | 
sense and the conscience. It may be admitted | 
that also there is no conceivable reason why | 
it should not become so again. <A jaded and | 
harassed man of business going to see a 
play in the evening becomes pleasantly trans- 
ported into a new world, forgets the anxieties 
of the morning, drops for an hour or two, as 
if he was stripping off his garments, the 
burdens and vexations of the day. Kings, 


of the working class, all seek and find their 
recreation there. Men must have their re- 


remember that one of the most important 
points in the training and government of a 
nation is the supply of cheap, abundant, and 
wholesome recreation ; 
in the long winter nights the place where 
it ought to be found is indeed a wholesome, 
well-conducted theatre. Some of us indeed 
can go so far as to say distinctly that in our 
judgment no enjoyment comes near to the 
drama for its exhilarating, penetrating power. 


But the question is, Can it be right for us | 


as Christians to go there ourselves, when, 


artists who now preside over the stage, 
and whose sincerity of purpose in elevating 
and purifying we have every desire to ac- 
cept, the ballet dancing, the tone, the atmo- 
sphere, the allusions, the occasional coarse- 
nesses, it is impossible for us to encourage, 
without sense of responsibility for others, by 
our presence and example? It is not that 
we want Puritanism back again. Charles II. 
and the dramatists of the Restoration were a 
terrible price to pay for Cromwell and Vane. 
While we presume to pass judgment on no 
one who frequents the theatre, when we 
stand apart; while we hope for the time 
when a purified drama may become the 
safe and elevating resource of all English- 
men, clergy and laity, young and old; nay, 
while we will do what we can, each in his 
own way, to help that time on, the hour has 
not yet struck when it is accurate to say 
that to frequent the theatre by those who 
dislike its tone, but appreciate its oppor- 
tunity, would of itself help to mitigate or 
diminish its evils. The Church would simply 
become more worldly, and society more de. 
moralised. “All things are lawful for me, 
but all things are not expedient.” “ Happy 
is he that condemneth not himself in that 
thing which he alloweth.” 

Once more, there is the increasingly 


| 


|of God, 


most greatest of subjects; other things not 
so clear. To set apart one day in the 
week for relaxation from business, for do- 
|mestic intercourse, for bodily rest, for con- 
|templation of the things which are not seen 
and are eternal, is agreeable to the will 
is inferentially imposed by the 


| Fourth Commandment, is the charter of the 


{ 


| artisan’s security, is that which more than 


anything else, to borrow a striking expres- 
statesmen, the learned professions, and some | 


with God. 


sion of Bishop Temple, keeps us in touch 
It is also clear that it is not on 


| identical lines with the Jewish Sabbath, that 
creation; and the Church will do well to | 


| upon us ; 
and without dispute, » 


our Lord left us no rules about it, and that 
we may respect while refusing to interfere in 
the rest and opportunity of those dependent 
every Christian man, according to 
his light and knowledge, must be a law to 
himself. On the exercise of this law I would 
say one last word. Let us not use all our 
liberty merely because it is ours, if so to use 
it would scandalise or injure our neighbour, 
Let us not suppose that what is harmless to 
us must be harmless to others ; most of all, 
let us remember that the one end of it is the 


| worship of God and the edification of the 
in spite of the cultivated and high-spirited | 





personal soul ; also that the law holds good 
here as elsewhere, that is the law of sacrifice. 
“We then that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves.” 

Sacrifice if hard at first—and this it must 
often be—will grow easier, and even sweeter, 
through being practised. “I will run the 
way of thy commandments when thou hast 
enlarged my heart.” The love of Christ, the 
joy of communion with Him, the unspeak- 
able honour of bringing but one soul to His 
feet, or of preventing one from leaving its 
place there, shall all go to make His yoke 
easy and His burden light. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
PERFECTIONS (OR ESSENTIALS). 
Read Isaiah vi. 1i—4; Revelation i,, iv. 
‘‘WHO ART THOU, LORD? ”’ 


Ir has been observed that three qualities 
represent the main conditions of a “ complete 
efiective human life,” and that reverence is 
one of them. 

Reverence—if we may venture, though 
with much diffidence, to define it—is the 
habitual, almost instinctive recognition of 
a goodness which it cannot emulate; of a 
wisdom which it cannot fathom; of an 
almighty power which fills the soul with 
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unspeakable awe, yet of a love which in its 
inexpressible tenderness passeth knowledge. 
It is the strongest, as well as the deepest 
souls, that are fullest of reverence ; it is also 
they who know most, and love best, who are 
readiest to say, 
* Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
3ut more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and will according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


Reverence, in a sentence, is created and 
sustained by the constant thought of God, 
which helps us not so much to go in and out 
of His presence, as ever to stand in it, with 
heart and mind and feet and eyes veiled, lest 
His glory smite them. Reverence, which, 
while it restrains the lips, feeds the fire 
within of holy and even rapturous medita- 
tion, is slow to promise, but does not per- 
form less for its not promising, and invisibly 
moulds the highest and finest type of cha- 
racter the Church can ever see on earth. 

The scope of reverence is fourfold: in our 
daily common life ; in the doing of Christian 
service ; in the enduring of trouble; in the 
offering of worship. In each of these de- 
partments of our existence we should, again 
and again, with all his sincerity, if with 
none of his bewilderment, humbly put the 
Apostle’s question, “ Who art Thou, Lord ?” 
Then all our life through, with more or less 
imperfectness and lack of continuity, His 
promise will be felt to be fulfilled to us, ““My 
presence shall go with thee and give thee 
rest”; and our hearts’ adoration to Him 
shall be in the words we all love, 


“Holy, Holy, Holy, though the darkness hide Thee, 
Though the eye of sinful man Thy glory may not see, 
Only ‘Thou art holy, there is none beside Thee, 
Perfect in power, in love and purity.” 

In daily life, with its secular activities, its 
pleasant companionships, its sudden and 
sometimes critical vicissitudes, and its swoops 
of temptation on the will, nothing so exalts, 
steadies, dignifies us, as the thought of the 
nearness of God. To fear God is quite a 
distinct thing from feeling terror at Him. 
How can we be terrified at one who we 
know loves us, and whom we constantly, 
though with a deep sense of shortcoming, 
desire to love in return? An inexact way of 
talking likes to dwell on our being on the 
way to Heaven ; and it is quite true that an 
Apostle cheers us by the hope that is laid up 
for us in Heaven. So far as Heaven is to be 
understood as a locality, “ where faith is lost 
m sight, and patient hope is crowned, and 
everlasting light its glory throws around,” the 





expression is correct. But in a very realand 
exalted sense, we are in Heaven now,—‘ the 
Heavenlies,” as St. Paul so often describes 
them. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews did not conceive himself to be 
holding up a future promise, so much as 
declaring a present reality, when he wrote 
to his troubled brethren, “ Ye are come unto 
Mount Zion, and to the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an in- 
numerable company of angels, to the general 
assembly and church of the first-born which 
are written in Heaven, and to God, the judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and unto Jesus the mediator of the 
New Covenant.” We are there now, though 
the limitations of the body make an impene- 
trable barrier that debars us of the sensible 
fruition of all that glory and joy. We can- 
not hear the fluttering of the angels’ wings, 
nor watch the greeting of the saints as they 
walk under the tree of life, nor hear the 
harpers harping upon their harps, nor catch 
the strain of the new song from the lips of 
the hosts of the redeemed. But it is all 
there for us to see, when we are ready. 
Death will not so much take us there, as do 
for us what Elisha did for his servant, Jothan, 
open our eyes that we may see what has 
been all round us for years. This being so, 
how the thought of our citizenship in that 
glorified society, and our place in the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God, should 
help us to walk in the commonest acts of 
our life, worthily of the vocation wherein 
we are called! We are on earth, and we 
must fulfil the duties, and taste the joys of 
earth ; but we are also in Heaven, and there 
must be no inconsistency between the two. 
It will take the edge off the keenest disap- 
pointment to remember that our treasure 
is in Heaven; the occasional sadness that 
comes with the recollection of the shortening 
years should be chased away by the feeling 
that we are a day’s march nearer home. 

To say again and again to ourselves, “ Be- 
loved, now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be, but 
we know that when He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is,” softens the annoyances of life, and 
smooths its frictions, and widens its horizon, 
and on the dullest homes, as well as on the 
most commonplace duties, brings the splen- 
dour of the eternal day. 

In the service which from time to time He 
permits us to do Him, it helps us to reve- 
rence, and exactness, and fidelity, and dili- 
gence, to remember that the Master's eye is 
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upon us, that He has given us our work, and 
will pay us our wages; that He is full of 
kindness and consideration, not repelling us 
because our motives are sometimes mixed, 
not taking it too ill of us if we wish to do 
the best we can, where it is to be done best. 
It will keep us from being too much elated 
by man’s praise, or cast down by his censure. 
We bow our heads, and hold our peace, and 
wait. 

In the sorrows of life how reverence helps 
us, how beautiful, how edifying, how sus- 
taining, yet how hard it is! Take illness, 
of which most of us know something. It is 
a great trial, it may also be an unspeakable 
blessing. When it takes from us the duties 
we love, even to the extent of indefinitely 
postponing them; when it brings with it 
sharp pain, with much sorrow and alarm to 
those we love, who can only watch us and 
pray for us ; when even doubts distract us, 
and the tempter puts it into our heart to ask, 
“What is it we have done, that we are so 
sorely punished ?” reverence helps us to see 
God not only near, but all round us, clasping 
us in the everlasting arms. We do not care 
to search for second causes; there are al- 
ways enough and to spare. The great first 
cause is enough, “It is the Lord, let Him do 
what seemeth Him good.” Some may even 
have known what it means to be on the very 
threshold of the invisible land. The flutter 
of the angels’ wing ready to take us away 
was almost audible ; and as through gently 
opening doors a distant strain came near as 
one of the songs of Zion. Those who stood 
by watched to see us pass, and the death 
prayers were said over us, and all seemed 
to be just over. But we were called back, 
and we live, for our task is not yet finished. 

Yet for weeks and months there rested 
an awe over our spirits, as on those who 
have been fetched in to see the Lord; an 
awe which we would not lose too soon, for it 
makes the Saviour, who has tasted death 
and conquered it, unspeakably and blessedly 
near. 

Once more in worship, how reverence 
helps us, and helps others! I do not mean 
an ostentatious exhibition of bodily rever- 
ence, which to some minds is even disturbing, 
but the bowed knee; the face covered with 
reverent hands; the lips resonant with 
praise ; the intelligent spirit eagerly drink- 
ing in the gospel of its salvation. And think 
how reverent and solemn and yet ardent the 
worship in Heaven must be! Let us honour 
God, and help His Church by making ours 
so now. 








Now reverence, to be acceptable to God 
and complete in itself, includes reverence of 
ourselves. Self-respect is not self-conceit sit 
is only the rightful measure of a soul which 
has been through work to be redeemed by 
the blood of the Son of God—whose name js 
written in Heaven. “ What, know ye not that 
ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you ?” Joseph’s answer is 
good and fitted for us all. How canI do 
this sin against God, when I am His adopted 
child, and share His very nature? It means 
reverence for the family ; a reverence which 
should show itself in restrained speech, in 
judicious kindness, and in sagacious discipline, 
When we think what a making there is in 
every child, what innate capacities, what 
inherited infirmities, what manifold tempta- 
tions, what great opportunities must more or 
less be in store for him, how can we refuse 
the kindness of helping him a little on his 
way, and of removing from his path the 
stones over which he might stumble ? 

It means reverence for the poor; their hard- 
ships, their difficulties, their necessities are 
greater than we think of. They deserve 
our respect and our courtesy, as well as the 
justice which the law gives them. Jesus 
was poor; the poor are especially his kins- 
folk. 

It means reverence for the sorrowful, and 
the disappointed, and the dying. We cannot 
as yet know or fathom the tremendous mean- 
ing of life, or the account we shall have to 
give of it, or the reward we shall one day 
receive for the things done in it. 

Every human soul has something of the 
shape of God left in it. About every 
human soul we may safely say we shall 
do well to remember there is room for it in 
the heart of God. 

Finally, let us have reverence even for the 
straying, and tempting, and sinful. We may 
find it our duty to rebuke them with ster 
words, but so long as there is life there is 
hope ; and the way both to hope and to save 
is to live. In revering them, at least in 
being willing to see what is good in them, 
we only do what the Lord Himself did, what 
we must do, if we would have our part in 
His work of salvation. To despise man is to 
despise God. To despair of man is to dis- 
honour God. We are none of us able to 
throw many stones ; we have sins enough of 
our own, for which only Christ’s blood can 
wash us into perfect whiteness. ‘Such were 
some of you, but ye are washed, ye are just 
fied, ye are sanctified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 
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THE ONE GOOD GUEST. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Avrnor or ‘‘ Mr. Surtu,”’ ‘‘ THe Basy’s Granpmoruer,”’ ‘‘A Mere Cut,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—“‘ IDA AND I ARE OLD ENOUGH 
NOW FOR ANYTHING.” 


ig was a very important affair, the assem- 
bling of that shooting party at Duckhill 
Manor. 

Nothing of the kind had been attempted 
since the demise of the old squire a dozen 
years before ; and it was only after much dis- 
cussion, and many timid pros and cons, that 
invitations had been issued in the present 
instance. 

What if people would not come? What 
if they thought it “cheek” their being 
asked? What if the shooting did not please 
them? What if they did not please each 
other ? 

These were the questions which four youth- 
ful serious countenances put to one another at 
intervals, and for which no one of the four 
could ever find a satisfactory reply. 

Hosts and hostesses to the manner born— 
oreven to the manner bred—may smile, nay, 
laugh outright, at such simplicity ; but when 
they learn that the young folks to whom the 
matter was, after a fashion, one of life and 
death, were none of them much over twenty 
years of age, that they were ambitious, high- 
spirited, and independent—while at the same 
time forced to confront their ignorance of 
the world and its ways at every turn—it 
will be felt that, after all, their anxiety and 
apprehensions were not altogether  ill- 
founded. 

Here they were, without father, or mother, 
or elderly relations—without guardian or 
superior, without any experience to fall back 
upon, without any wiseacre to umpire among 
conflicting opinions, or to close with autho- 
rity debatable conjectures—here they were, a 
happy, healthy, leaderless crew, rejoicing in 
their freedom, and confident of their luck. 

Tom, the eldest, had done with Cam- 
bridge, and Ida, next of age, with Paris and 
Brussels. 
fourteen and eleven, had been set free by 
the death of an aunt; and, as has been said, 
itwas the opinion of one and all that thence- 


The younger girls, respectively | 





“Of course Ida and I are old enough now 
for anything,” said Tom. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
because our young people resolved to be a 
law unto themselves, and beholden to no- 
body for advice or counsel, that they had 
any idea of running riot at Duckhill. 

So far was this from being the case, that it 
would have been difficult to find a more 
seriously disposed quartet. 

Life, as they took it, was surcharged with 
importance and responsibility. The very 
fact that they had been early left orphans, 
and had been permitted by easy-going guar- 
dians to direct their own affairs, had weighed 
them down, and set the stamp of dignity 
upon their most trifling actions. 

They had been wont, even as children, to 
hold momentous conversations with one 
another anent their movements, or require- 
ments. If any change had to be effected 
in the life of one or other, the whole four 
would write, talk, telegraph, travel, as though 
the world depended on it. 

Behind their backs their elders, it must be 
confessed, were hugely diverted by this inno- 
cent pomposity on the part of poor Tom Bar- 
net’s family. Tom, they told each other, had 
been as scatter-brained a fellow as you could 
meet with, and his wife had not been noted 
either for sense or attainments. Whence, then, 
came these precocious children, who needed 
neither guiding hand nor restraining arm, 
and whose harrowing anxiety to do the right 
thing under every conceivable circumstance 
was an actual rebuke to people who took 
life more easily 4 

To be sure it was a wonderful comfort to 
all concerned to have such young people in 
the family. 

“A fine young fellow, my ward, Tom 
Barnet,” old General Thistleblow would pro- 
nounce at his club. ‘’Pon my word, he’s a 
credit to one. Gives no trouble. Can steer 
his own helm; and is as unlikely to make 
ducks and drakes of his property as any 
youngster I know.” But aside the speaker 
would occasionally wink the eye, and sidle 


forth they could manage themselves, and | round to a confidential ear, “A thundering 
live very happily together at the old home, | prig, you know. No more like his father-— 
without the necessity for either supervision | bless my soul, what a laugh poor Tom had! 


or authority. 


Jenny and Louie’s lessons were arranged | that old place! 


for at the vicarage—even that difficulty was 
disposed of. 
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young men; no, I don’t; and that’s what 
this boy of good old Tom’s is turning out” 
—slowly—‘“a starched-up, lantern-jawed, 
solemn young ass, whose very boot heels 
squeak propriety.” 

There were, however, those who thought 
no worse of the young man because he was 
held thus cheap by a not over reputable man 
of the world. It was suspected that the ward 
had got the upper hand of the guardian, and 
the ward rose in public estimation by 
having done so. Propriety such as Thistle- 
blow scoffed at, sits gracefully on the owner 
of six thousand a year. 

At twenty-one years of age, Tom Barnet— 
the new Tom Barnet—had entered upon his 
patrimony, and the usual festivities had 
taken place. Everything had been done in 
rigorous conformity with established rule and 
precedent ; nothing had been overlooked ; 
and no one had been neglected. 

But Tom himself had had little to do with 
the arrangements. It had seemed to him that 
until he had duly taken possession of his 
kingdom, and assumed the administration 
of his affairs, it was not his place to direct 
and authorise. Accordingly, in an elaborate 
epistle, which was stored up as a treasure 
thenceforth, all details of the important 
event were handed over to the care of the 
steward and the farm bailiff, in whose 
hands the young squire unreservedly placed 
himself. 

If, however, these worthies entertained 
any idea of taking such humility as the key- 
note of the future of Duckhill, time speedily 
dispelled the idea. The same sense of the fit- 
ness of things which had made the new pro- 
prietor passively grateful and neutral as the 
recipient of universal goodwill, directly the 
occasion was over, stirred him up to be 
actively at work poking his brisk young nose 
into every hole and corner. 

It seemed to him that he was a great man, 
and that the estate of Duckhill was a great 
estate. The thought wassolemnising. He had 
absolutely no consciousness of being flattered 
and uplifted by a sense of his own import- 
ance; he had no idea that the weight of 
his responsibilities made him tread on air. 

As for his sisters—but the sisters deserve 
their own word in passing. 

Naturally and properly Tom was all the 
world to them, and his opinions, decisions, 
tastes, likings and dislikings, were matters of 
first-rate consequence. 

Yet, although overshadowed, the girls 
were not annihilated by their big brother. 
Ida, in partieular, held that she also had a 


sphere—a minor sphere—but a sphere all the 
same. 

She was Miss Barnet. 

A sense of the dignity accruing to her 
from this blest position had swelled the breast 
of the speaker as she summed up the case, 
and arrived at the all-important decision a 
few months before our story opens. Jenn 
and Louie, as in duty bound, had nodded 
assent, and all three had then drawn a breath 
in unison, and paused to consider the ground 
whereon they trod. 

Ida’s brain was active, Jenny’s and Louie’s 
were acquiescent. The three were excellent 
friends and co-workers in the scheme for 
making Duckhill Manor all that it ought to 
be, a house with a position, a centre of 
attraction for neighbours, a rallying point 
for relations. 

“T think we can do it,” pronounced Tom, 
the four being in council. ‘“ But it will be 
no easy thing to do. We shall have to be 
awfully careful. We shall have to think 
everything well over. We must not give 
people a handle to say anything.” 

“Of course not,” assented Ida, shaking her 
pretty head. Ida was a pretty girl, and had: 
in particular a prettily shaped head which 
she was in the habit of shaking when it 
behoved her to be especially wise. “Of 
course not. If we are to live all alone here, 
we must make up our minds to be just twenty 
times as precise and particular as if we hada 
board of guardians over us. If we had that, 
we might be a great deal more free.” 

“ Oh, don’t let us have that—oh, Ida, you 
said ,” Jenny, the next sister, had missed 
the point of the argument; “oh, Ida,” she 
now began to wail, “ you are not wanting to 
persuade us we should be better off with 
guardians ?” 

“Nonsense, child ; who said we should be 
better off ?” rejoined the other, impatiently. 
“T merely said we should be more free— 
and who wants to be morefree? Tom andl 
don’t ; and as for you and Louie, it would be 
very bad for you and Louie, very bad in 
deed ”—with the frown of a denouncing 
prophetess. “You must remember that, 
girls. If you are to be allowed to go on with- 
out a governess, only doing your lessons at 
the vicarage, and coming home every day to 
luncheon, and so on, you must not think 
you are to run wild the rest of the time——" 

“ We shall have our lessons to prepare.” 

“But even when your lessons are pre 
pared,”—the elder sister was resolute that 
there should be a complete understanding on 
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you are only schoolroom girls, and not ex- 
pected to appear in the drawing-room when 
yisitors come, and not , 

“ Aren’t we to have tea with you and 
Tom ?” 

Ida looked at her brother, who in his turn 
looked back at her. ‘Two pairs of round eyes 
regarded them both. 

“The little girls did come in at five o’clock 
at Stoneham,” murmured Tom, suggestively. 

A vision of himself and Ida alone in the 
great cheery hall where tea was wont to be 
served, and of two poor banished little faces 
sitting drearily down to a miserable little 
meal in a far-off wing, rose before his eyes. 
“]—-what do you think, Ida ?” 

Ida was hesitating also. 

“Of course I should like to have them,” 
she began. 

“Oh, do have us; please do have us.” 

“But you would not even wish us to have 
you, if it were not the right thing to do,” 
continued the elder sister, quelling with a 
glance the outburst. “We are merely con- 
sidering—Tom and I—whether or not we 
ought, for your sakes, to have you. Don’t 
suppose it is a question of liking.” 

“Mary and Charlotte always have tea with 
their mamma.” 

“Are you sure? How do you know?” 

“Oh, they said so ; they have told us 
often ; they go in directly after lessons ; and 
the governess has her tea by herself on a 
tray in the schoolroom. She prefers it, and 
lady De Rigueur thinks it a good thing 
for Mary and Charlotte to have a change, and 
tosee the people who come.” 

“You are quite sure they are allowed in 
when people come?” demanded Tom, in 
searching accents. 

“Quite—quite sure. Mary told us, and 
% did Charlotte. Didn’t they, Louie? Didn’t 
they both? And they said they looked for- 
ward to it all day, for it was such fun, espe- 
tally in the shooting season. And they hurry 
m with their lessons when it gets near five 
dclock,—” 

_ “If Lady De Rigueur allows it, I suppose 
must be all right ?” said Tom to Ida, 

“Certainly—yes—I should—think so; I 
thould think we might. Well, I am very 
glad,” assented the second in command quite 
Kindly and pleasantly. “I had thought of 
i, but really I did not feel sure; and you 

Ow, girls, we are not to be different in any 
way from other people; however, now we 
inow that it is done,” and both Ida and Tom 
loked cheerful and relieved, while the young 
wes almost danced with joy. 











This may serve as a specimen of the con- 
sultations which went on continually at the 
manor while the new life had yet to be 
adjusted. 

But at the time our little story opens, such 
consultations had, for the most part, borne 
fruit, and the youthful party had settled 
down, fenced in by hedgerows of bristling 
rules and regulations, having taken every 
step onward with the utmost deliberation and 
precision, tothe edification of all about them, 
and sometimes, it must be owned, not alittle 
to the secret amusement of a world unac- 
customed to such reverence from such young 
disciples. 

And now we come to the shooting party, 
the great yearly function which every ancient 
tradition and association demanded of Duck- 
hill Manor. 


CHAPTER II.—‘‘ THE WHOLE THING WAS A 
DEAD FAILURE.” 


THE very day after the party assembled, 
down came the rain. 

Scarcely had the last portmanteau been 
carted up from the station, and the last guest 
been shown to his room, ere the south-west 
wind, which had been sending forth sundry 
puffs and swirls throughout the day, settled 
down into a steady assault of turret and 
casement, against which every creaking door- 
way sent forth its protest. Heavy showers 
dashed against the window-panes between 
whiles. 

Next morning it became evident that no 
shooting could take place for twenty-four 
hours, at any rate. 

Still, Duckhill Manor could stand a siege 
of the elements for twenty-four hours. There 
was a picture gallery, a library, and a billiard- 
room. The ladies who had been lured down 
to a remote, and to them uninteresting part 
of the country, by husbands intent on sport, 
with fair promises of good quarters, did not 
at the first blush feel that they had much 
to complain of,—the husbands themselves 
took stock of each other and were tolerably 
quiescent. 

But the next day, and the next, and the 
next, brought no happy change. 

Then it became evident to the unfortunate 
young host and hostesses that there was only 
one guest among the many present to whom 
they could turn for sympathy, from whom 
they had any hope of philosophy. General 
Thistleblow was blowing off his indignation 
in snorts suggestive of a railway engine. 
Colonel Jessop was spiteful and malignant. 
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The younger men, with one exception, were 
gloomy and taciturn. Maurice Stafford 
alone was absolutely untainted by the pre- 
vailing discontent. He not only said nothing 
—he lode nothing unpleasant, He came 
down to breakfast morning after morning 
cheerful, hopeful, serene—yet unobtrusive. 
He did not torment others by his optimism. 

There is a certain aggressive jollity of 
demeanour which, especially when it de- 
velops into facetiousness, is more intolerable 
to ill-used mankind and womankind, than 
would be the worst fit of the sulks. One 
feels that it is forced and unnatural—conse- 
quently impertinent. 

But the philosophy of Maurice Stafford 
put nobody in the wrong; he listened to 
covert growls from every side ; assented to 
the “ Confounded nuisance!” of the sports- 
man, and the “Terrible disappointment !” 
of the sportsman’s wife; he accompanied 
scouts to this outlook and that; shook his 
head as knowingly as they did; shrugged 
his shoulders ; raised his eyebrows ; lurched 
off to the billiard-room when others so 
lurched ; went the round of the windows 
again before luncheon; owned that the 
chances of out-door improvement grew less 
with every hour; and finally entered the 
dining-room, and ate his luncheon as uncon- 
cernedly as though fortune had smiled upon 
every aspiration of his breast. 

Such a man was indeed a godsend at such 
a moment. Hostesses do not in their hearts 
like black looks and muttered imprecations 
directed at their own skies and winds. They 
may affect to sympathise; may declare that 
the weather is really “too bad”; that the 
whole thing is “shockingly unfortunate,” 
—“cruel,”—“ most annoying and tiresome” ; 
but if you will believe me, dear young gentle- 
man with.the thundercloud on your brow, 
they don’t like that thundercloud. A 
hundred to one they are internally calling 
you names—not flattering names ; they are 
anathematising your want of manners and 
your ill-humour, as heartily as you in your 
coarser phraseology are swearing at the rude- 
ness of the elements. 

Believe this, and you will comprehend 
why it was that Maurice Stafford was asked 
to stay on at Duckhill Manor, when at length, 
the shooting having had to be finally aban- 
doned by dint of the rain turning to sleet, 
and the sleet to snow, the unfortunates who 
had been thus mocked by fortune fairl 
turned tail, and made off to happier, or at all 
events, drier hunting grounds. 








“Maurice” among themselves; he had “g 
kind of Mauricey face,” the little girls said) 
—Maurice alone was asked to stay on. 

“We must let this lot go, or they would 
never forgive us,” Tom Barnet sought out 
his sister for private consultation. “They 
are disgusted, as it is; but they would hate 
us a long way more if we made them stay on, 
For it means business, this frost does. We 
are in for it ; and it’s beastly having to go on 
aud on making excuses, and telling lies 
about the barometer. It is not going to 
thaw—and that’s all about it. Jenkins says 
it will ‘freeze like old boots’ again to-night; 
and it will freeze to-morrow, and the next 
day, and the next. We are regularly in for 
it, Jenkins says. A nice mess we have made 
of this party. I am glad they are going, 
eh, Ida?” lowering his tone. “ Very glad, 
aren't you? A peevish lot! As if we could 
help the weather! But I say, we'll keep 
Maurice, shan’t we? I suppose it would be 
all right to keep Maurice, would it not? A 
nice chap, and so quiet, and so awfully well- 
behaved. There could be no harm in keep- 
ing Maurice on for a bit, could there ?” 

Ida looked thoughtful. 

“The only thing is ” she began. 

“Well ?” demanded her brother. 

“Tt might look a little strange.” 

“Strange? How strange? Of course 
if it had been another sort of fellow, but 
Maurice is so uncommonly quiet, and so—so 
cheerful, and—harmless.” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“TI do want a fellow like that sometimes,” 
pleaded poor Tom. “ Of course I’m not say- 
ing it’s lonely—and we made up our minds 
to it even if it were—but still, when you get 
a good fellow like Maurice Stafford—and 
such an inoffensive chap, too r 

“Oh, I think you might really keep him,” 
said Ida. ‘Yes, I am sure you might,” with 
decision. ‘As you say, he is perfectly m 
offensive, and you know we are going to 
have some more people almost immediately, 
so that we shall not be alone.” 

“That’s it. We shall not be alone. I 
can say we are expecting another lot—and 
that as he is here, he can stay on here. I'll 
put it to him.” 

Maurice could scarcely help laughing at 
the way it was put to him. 

“ All the same, I think I am expected to 
go,” said he, however. 

“Expected? By whom? By me—or my 
sisters ?” : 

“By everyone, I meant,” said Maurice; 











Maurice alone — (they all called him' 


“by the field generally. Thistleblow has 
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jnvited me to dine at his club, the Vernons 
have asked for my address, and the Clarkes 
have inquired about my train. I am to 
travel with the Clarkes. Lady Sophia has 
even taken the trouble to inform me at what 
hour I shall arrive at St. Pancras.” 

“Like her cheek! What is it to her 
when you arrive anywhere?” cried the 
young host, hot at this infringement of his | 
rights. It was his place to inform guests 
departing upon such subjects, did the guests | 
require information. “I never heard of such 
impudence! The fact is, you know,” per- 
suasively, “that we want you to stop on—we 
do indeed. This shooting party has been a 
dead failure, and the sooner it comes to an | 
end the better. But don’t you be badgered | 
into going away, just because Lady Sophia | 
means you to go. This is not Lady Sophia’s | 





Horrid little wretch! He even began abusing 
the dinner! And he said the billiard balls 
weren't round, Tom. Did you ever hear any- 
thing more ridiculous, more absurd? How 
can billiard balls be anything but round ?” 
“They are a little gone,” owned Tom, 
somewhat crestfallen. ‘They want paring, 
and I ought to have had it done, but I forgot. 
What a little beast to go and find it out! I 
hope he didn’t go sneaking to the other men. 
Did any of them hear him? Maurice, any- 


way, would never have found it out for 
himself.” e 


“Or, if he had, he would never have said 


80. 
“IT wish Jessop had not noticed that,” 
muttered poor Tom with increasing discom- 
fiture. “It was stupid of us to forget those 
balls. Stupid of me, I mean, for of course 


house ; you are our guest, not hers; and 1) you girls could not be expected to know. 
should hope my sisters and I are competent to | But I did know—only I never once thought 
—we surely have some right to a say in the | of it; I was so taken up with other things. 


matter.” 

“Tt is really most awfully kind of you,” | 
said Maurice, musingly. ‘Of course you | 
must know that I should like to stay ”— | 
and of course it ended in his staying. 

“But, upon my word, I thought those 
Clarkes would have had him along with 
them to the very last moment,” confided 
Tom to his sisters presently. “What they 
wanted with our Maurice, goodness knows, 
for he is not everybody’s bargain, and not 
the Clarkes’ sort at all. Directly they are | 
back in town Lady Sophia will drop him | 
like a hot potato. He is too good a sort for | 
her. He’s not the least the sort I’ve met at | 
her house. She simply wanted him because he | 
is our man ; I don’t believe she had a single 
other reason.” 

“How did he escape? What did he say?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t remember. 
Now that I think of it, I can’t recollect that 
he said anything. He just looked her in the 
face and smiled. You know Maurice’s foolish 








Jessop ought to have been kept out of the 
billiard-room. He is nothing of a player, 
and I believe would never have set foot in it 
but for this beastly weather. By Jove! look 
at the rain now! It is raining and snowing 
at once! I never saw anything like it! To 
take this week of all weeks in the year to 
come down like this!” walking gloomily to 
the window. “The whole thing has beena 
dead failure ”—(how sick his auditor had 
grown of the phrase !)—“ as dead a failure as 
a thing could be; and they took care we 
should know as much. I suppose they will 
go away now, and say we ought never to have 
had the cheek to attempt it. I think I hear 
them—I know exactly what they will call us. 
Lady Sophia—— ” 

“ Lady Sophia! Pooh! Lady Sophia be 
—I wish I were a man to say it! Lady 
Sophia indeed!” Ida, with a bright patch 
on either cheek, was tossing about chin and 
curls and every unpleasant memory in one 
burst of glorious disdain. ‘What need we care 


smile? It did for her ladyship better than | for Lady Sophia? We are as good as Lady 
any words could have done. I expect she | Sophia any day,” cried she. “I don’t mean 
felt herself snubbed ; and I am jolly well | to be ‘downed’ by Lady Sophia, or Lady 
glad she did. She only wanted him to go, | Anybody, I can tell you, Tom. Let me catch 
because she did not want him to stay ; and | Lady Sophia telling tales—why, dear me! 
she only did not want him to stay because | other people as well as we have had shooting 
she wanted to break up the party, and then | parties spoilt by bad weather! Why should 
go away and slang us.” | we take it to heart more than they? Why 

“That was it,” assented Ida, “ that was it, | should it matter more for us than for them?” 
Tom, exactly. I know we made a few mis- “Because it was our first,” said Tom, sadly. 
takes, but it was not her place to ferret them | ‘‘ And because we are not supposed to know 
out. And you have no idea how rude she was. | about parties, and things. It would have 
She always waited till I was alone to be her _ been sucha score for us if our first had gone 
tudest. And Colonel Jessop was no better. | off well. I’m sure none of them expected it 
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would—and now, you see, they were right. 
If we had scored a big success !” 

“Well, we didn’t score a big success, and 
that’s all about it. Don’t let us bother our 
heads any more.” 

“ Why, I thought you cared as much as I. 
I thought we all did,” his plaintive accents 
heralding the approach of a grievance. 

“T cared—of course I cared. And if we 
had been to blame—if we had got the wrong 
people ; or if the shooting had been bad—I 
should have been as much ashamed as any 
one ; but I don’t see,” said Ida, resolutely, 
“why you should go on about ‘a dead 
failure’ with such a melancholy face, when 
it was only the weather which spoilt the 
whole. The weather! What is the weather ? 
What had we to do with the weather ?” 

“ Why, that is what I said to Maurice.” 

“To Maurice ? Surely he was not abusing 
us.” 

“‘ Never said a nasty word.” 

“No,” said Ida, still more energetically 
than before. ‘That he has not—at least I 
know he has not tome. That is why I like 
this Maurice. He has been so—so kind 
about it all. I am sure he is sorry for us 
and understands how we feel. I know I was 
often thankful to see him come into the 
room: I felt as if we had one friend at 
least.” 

“By Jove! Sodid I. That was exactly 
how I felt. If Maurice had only been a little 
older—if he had been a man of sixty, he 
could have stood up for us to that supercili- 
ous old Thistleblow, and bossed our side 
against him and Jessop—but anyhow he did 
his best.” 

“ And I do think we ought to feel grateful 
to him.” 

“Well, we do feel grateful. We should 
not have asked him to stay on if we hadn't. 
He was our one good guest.” 

“ You are sure he likes to stay, Tom ?” 

“He was pleased to be asked, anyway. 
And—oh, yes, I think he’s all right: he is 
not quite such a fool as he looks.” 

“Tom !” 

“He has rather a foolish, innocent face, 
you know. But he is not a fool; not by 
any manner of means; and he certainly need 
not have stayed unless he chose. He has 
plenty of houses to go to—that I know. Not 
that he told me himself, but it dropped out 
somehow. He knows lots of people. Thistle- 
blow asked me what family he belonged to, 
as he seemed to know so many good people. 
And Jessop was sniffing out about him too. 
It seemed odd that I could not tell them 





more—but as a matter of fact, you know 
Ida, we have only met Maurice at Lady De 
Rigueur’s, and taken it for granted he was 
all right from that.” 

“Of course,” said Ida, decisively. “ Quite 
enough too. We have known Lady De 
Rigueur ever since we were children, and as 
we must have some one to go by, we could not 
have a better person. If Lady De Rigueur 
had Maurice staying in the house, surely we 
may have him.” 

* And Maurice is really awfully nice.” 
“He is just delightful.” Jenny sp 
into the room. “Isn't he? We call him 

‘Maurice’ to his face now ; we ¥ 

“No? You don’t?” said Tom, hastily. 
“Oh, I say, I wish you hadn't,” looking 
really distressed. “Ida, why did you let 
them ?” 

“T did not. let them, I had nothing to do 
with it.” But the speaker looked undeniably 
guilty. ‘The way was this, Tom. Wedo 


call him ‘ Maurice’ behind his back——” 


“That’s nothing. Call him what you 
please behind his back R 

“ But he heard us—that was it—that was 
the fun,” and Jenny’s little shrieking voice 
was uplifted into a still higher key. “He 
heard us, and couldn’t pretend he didn't— 
for we were regularly in his arms——” 

“Good Heavens! What does she mean, 
Ida?” 

‘Let me tell, oh, let me tell.” Ida had no 
chance of answering for the delinquent. “It 
was just this way, Tom. Louie and I were in 
the gallery—it was that dreadfully wet day, 
I mean the wettest of all the wets—and we 
had nothing to do, and so we were talking 
about the people. And I said—no, Louie 
said first—‘I like Maurice the best,’ and then 
I said, ‘So doI. I like Maurice best too’ 
And then I think it was me said, ‘ Ida likes 
Maurice too’—and there—all at once was 
Maurice himself, and he looked rather funny, 
and as if he wanted to stop us—but I don't 
believe he had heard a word except his name, 
for I don’t believe he could, and i 

“ You never told me this before,” burst m 
Ida, with a flaming cheek. ‘‘ You never 
me what you had been saying. You only 
said he had heard you call him ‘ Maurice.’” 

“That was all he did hear: I am sureit 
was all. For he made fun at once, saying he 
had caught us calling him ‘ Maurice,’ and he 
wished we would do it to his face, for every- 
one called him ‘Maurice ’—and all sorts of 
things like that. And you know, Tom; he 
has a sort of ‘Mauricey’ face,” concluded the 
little girl, anxiously. 
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It was on this occasion that the remark 
was made. 

Tom remained silent. 

“Ida said we might,” insinuated Jenny, 
after a minute’s pause. 

“TI said I thought—after all, Jenny is 
only fourteen and Louie eleven, I told them 
that I thought—when they asked what I 
thought—I told them that perhaps for them 
—for schoolgirls with short frocks and hair 





down,” stammered Ida, with a struggle for 
impressive conviction which did not hide a | 
certain consciousness of having been culpably | 
weak—“ I thought, perhaps, as the mistake | 
had been made, it would be better now to do | 
as they were bid, and make no fuss. If | 
Maurice had been another kind of man, it | 
would have been different.” 

“T should hope so.” But the big brother | 
was still dubious. ‘ Don’t let anyone else 
hear you,” he frowned. “Mind that,” shak- | 
ing his head at the now subdued and peni- | 
tent Jenny—“ and don’t do it oftener than | 
youcan help. It is not the thing at all to | 
be calling fellows by their names—not for 
nice girls—and though you and Louie are | 
not grown up yet, still you have to show that | 
you mean to be nice girls some day. I. 
wouldn’t have had this happen—— ” 

But here the speaker came to a sudden 
halt. The blue eyes in front of him were 
beginning to fill, and the corners of a rosy 
mouth to turn down. 

“Well, well, I daresay it doesn’t really 
matter—much. Never mind, you know. 
Don’t—I say—don’t cry, you know. After | 
all, as Ida says, it’s only Maurice. Come, | 
you little goose,” pulling a long springing | 
curl that was temptingly near. ‘Come, | 
never mind—am I not telling you it was | 
only Maurice ?” 





| 
CHAPTER III.—REACTION AND RECOVERY. 


AND now, behold! a wonderful thing. 
Before the next twenty-four hours had | 
elapsed our four young disciples of de rigueur | 
had not only recovered entirely from the | 
blasting effects of the “dead failure,” but | 
come to jest upon the subject. 


At first, as we know, one and all had alike | 


administration affected their loyal yo 
hearts through the hearts of their elders, an 
if it had not been for Maurice Stafford the 
unfortunate quartet would have mourned 
together in unison for a very much longer 
time than they did. 

But Maurice seemed to see nothing to moan 
at. Instead of preserving a sombre silence on 
the subject, and treating it as though it were 
too appalling for common breath, Maurice 
opened conversation at the very first general 
meeting of the family, by a reference to 
General Thistleblow’s disgust and Colonel 
Jessop’s irascibility, which set everybody 
laughing. 

“Do them both all the good in the world,” 
said Maurice, helping himself freely from 
the sideboard. ‘Save them a lot of physic. 
It’s awfully bad for old people to have every- 
thing go easy. They get ill directly, you 
know. Nothing like a good stir up of the 
temper. You did both the old gentlemen a 
turn for which they may be grateful, Tom.” 

(“As he calls me Tom, I suppose I may 
call him Maurice,” commented Tom, to him- 
self). He took note of such things. 

“ All the same, I wish it had been anyone 
else who had done them the turn,” observed 
he, aloud. “And as for their being grateful, 
if you had seen the faces they made when I 
tried to apologise——” 

“Did you apologise? Oh, I shouldn’t 
have apologised. What on earth had you to 
apologise for? What had you done ?” 

“Brought you all down to a dull, out-of- 
the-way part of the country in the dead of 
winter,” said Tom, ruefully, “‘and then boxed 
you up in the house.” 

“And pulled the strings of the shower- 
bath overhead? No, no; my good fellow, 
you are not omnipotent Jove yet. You did 
not box us up—and as for bringing us 
down here, we need not have come if we had 
not wished. For my part, I don’t owe you 
a grudge,” and the conversation had termi- 
nated as the reader may imagine. 

Before two days had passed the defunct 
shooting party had come to be shorn of half 
its terrors in the retrospect ; no one shunned 
the subject in public, or recurred to it bitterly 


smarted. Tom had gone about muttering to | in private. Lady Sophia’s expression had been 
himself, Ida had poured forth to whosoever smartly mimicked by Jenny, and General 
would listen. The younger pair had thirstily | Thistleblow’s “Bless my soul, this is unen- 
picked up information, and sympathised with | durable!” caught to the life by the same 
the utmost intelligence and apprehensiveness. | impertinent sprite. 

The case in all its bearings was perfectly; Nobody now minded the weather. It 
understood by Jenny and Louie. Tom and | snowed, and it blew; it half thawed, and 
da’s wrongs were their wrongs. The blight | then froze again; every hope of out-door 
which had fallen on Duckhill under its new | exercise or amusement had to be abandoned, 
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and not an unhappy face was to be seen 
within the walls of Duckhill Manor. 

This, to be sure, may have been partly 
due to a reflection which was made aloud 
many times a day. 

“Just think what it would have been to 
have all of them still here!” was for ever 
being exclaimed by one and another, and the 
speculation lent a new zest to whatever was 
going on at the moment. 

“Just think what it would have been,” 
cried Jenny to Louie. “Just think!” (Bang, 
bang, went battledore and shuttlecock as she 
spoke!) ‘We couldn’t have played here. 
Ida wouldn’t have let us, for the noise. And 
we should never have been allowed into 
the drawing-room, even though we couldn’t 
get down to the vicarage for lessons. We 
should have had to sit all by ourselves up in 
the horrid old school-room.” 

“But why did Ida say we were to sit up 
there and not to come into the drawing-room, 
and now she lets us into the drawing-room ? 
And why 4 

“Why, of course, why!” retorted her sis- 
ter, consequentially. (‘‘ Eighty-four, eighty- 
five ;do keepout of that corner—there—I told 
you, that corner always stops us,” in paren- 
thesis.) “ Ida told me all about it,” continued 


Ida’s interpreter, the game being resumed. 
“Tt is not proper for her to be sitting alone 
with a young man when Tom is in the 
steward’s room. Tom had to be with Mr. 


Trusty for nearly two hours to-day. That 
was why Ida fetched us.” 

“Where is Ida now ¢” 

“Writing up in the boudoir. She won't 
stay down-stairs, because she says it does 
not do for her to be about all day while 
Maurice is here. (Oh, do take care! There! 
It’s down again !”) as the shuttlecock madly 
dashed against the wall and rebounded on 
to the floor. The room was hardly large 
enough. 

“T say, Jenny,” the other player paused 
before taking up position again. “I say,” 
began little Louie, a wise smile illuminating 
her small countenance as she held ready her 
battledore, and looked first at it and then at 
her sister. ‘ Wouldn’t—wouldn’t Maurice 
do for Ida, don’t you think ?” 

Jenny simpered, 

“Of course I have thought of that before, 
you very silly girl,” she observed, loftily. 
“T haven’t said anything to Ida, because it 
wouldn’t be proper; but of course I have 
thought of it, and so I daresay has Tom.” 

“ He is so awfully nice.” 

“Isn't he ?” 





“And he is just the right age; and he js 
fair, and she always says she likes fair men: 
and he has no moustache, and she hates a 
moustache ; and he’s tall; and he shoots ; 
and he has such a wide laugh; and I know 
he sings though he won’t :iig down-stairs, 
and—and——” 

“Of course I can see all that,” Jenny was 
disdainfully acquiescent. ‘Do you think] 
haven’t seen all that—and a great deal more 
too? But I did not suppose you would 
notice anything, as you are only a little girl,” 

“T am nota little girl. Iam quite able to 
notice. Jenny, did you hear him say he 
would like to be snowed up here, and stay 
on, and on——?” 

“That might mean anything. He is 9 
good-natured.” 

“Don’t you think he cares about Ida, 
then ?” disappointment in every accent. 

“How am I to know whether he cares or 
not?” rejoined the oracle. ‘‘ How can I tell! 
I can only tell what I see. Now I think we 
have talked about it long enough,” primly. 
“Tom would not like us to talk about it any 
more. Only I think I may tell you, Louie 
—and it is very good of me to tell you—that 
I believe—I—believe—” impressively, “ that 
this is why Tom and Ida have asked down 
all the people next week. Because, you see, 
if Ida can’t be alone in the drawing-room 
next week, and we have got to be at our 
lessons——” 

The door of the room opened. 

“ Seventy-four — seventy-five,” chirruped 
out two monotonous, sing-song, all-engrossed 
young voices, and Ida thought what a good 
game the children were having, and what 
comfort it was that they could so well amuse 
themselves. 

To her, in the plenitude of her twenty 
summers, Jenny and Louie were still “the J 
children ”—children, moreover, entirely oceu- 
pied by their lessons and their play, unless 
directly admitted to social intercourse with 
their elders. 

She and Tom might instruct and inform; 
but as for her young sisters ever instruct 
ing or informing themselves on matters out 
side their special range, such an idea never 
really presented itself to the mind of “ Miss 
Barnet.” 

But Ida was herself conscious of a strange 
new radiance illuminating all the common 
habits of her daily life. Our young lady was 
something of a martyr to habits. She liked 
to do a set thing at a set hour, and she would 
give as a reason for being occupied in any 
particular manner at a particular time, that 
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she always did as she was doing then. 
Therefore it can be easily imagined that 
so trifling a circumstance as there being a 
est of her brother’s staying in the house, 
made no sort of difference to Ida. She dis- 
posed of her days precisely as she would 
have disposed of them otherwise: the house- 
hold affairs did not suffer, her correspondence 
was not neglected, her dogs were duly fed 
and combed. Still, there was a difference. 

In writing, her pen was permitted to ex- 
pand on themes which she would formerly 
have supposed to be totally void of interest 
to her correspondent. Emphatically under- 
lined words had a knack of getting into her 
letters on this wise— 

“We have got rid of all those dread- 
ful people, and we are so looking forward 
to your coming. The weather has been 
very bad, but the barometer is rising beauti- 
fully. We do hope we are going to have 
skating.” 

All this was, as we have said, the outcome 
of a new feeling within the happy girl’s heart. 
She had begun by merely regarding Maurice 
Stafford as the one good-natured and sweet- 
tempered member of the ill-fated shooting 
party. To him she had turned for consola- 
tion and support when black looks were the 
order of the day. His serenity—or his in- 
difference, whichever it was—had been balm 
to her wounded spirit, and the very sight of 
his fullmoon countenance coming through a 
doorway had altered the atmosphere of a 
whole gloomy apartment. 

It was Ida herself who in the first blush 
of acquaintanceship had used the term “full 
moon” to Maurice’s round, open face. There 
was nothing particularly distinctive in Mr. 
Stafford’s features, and what little Louie had 
innocently termed his “nice, wide laugh” 
emanated from a mouth which was certainly 
wide enough. There really was a resem- 
blance between the typical moon of children’s 
fairy-tales and the placid physiognomy of 
Tom’s friend. 

But gradually allusions to this had been 
dropped in family asides. Maurice ceased 
to be “ Maurice” on the lips of the elder 
sister. He was “ Mr. Stafford,” and Mr. 
Stafford was quoted and referred to with 
ever increasing emphasis. Mr. Stafford was 
no longer ‘“‘harmless” and “ inoffensive ;” 
the terms seemed to fall away from him of 
themselves. 

No one could say how or when the change 
was effected; but certainly before many days 
Were over, the guest who had been asked as 
a make-up, to fill a bachelor’s room which 





otherwise would have been vacant, and who 
had subsequently been wrought upon to re- 
main behind the more important folks be- 
cause he could put up with evils which had 
affrighted and affronted them, was now be- 
come the central figure of the canvas on 
which our young hosts were busy mapping 
out future triumphs intended to wipe out the 
remembrance of past failure. 

“T say, Ida, Aunt Bess will get on all right 
with Maurice, won’t she ?” 

Very well indeed, Ida thought. 

“And Uncle Jack? I suppose Uncle Jack 
will do all right too ?” 

“They would not have much in common, 
you know, Tom.” 

“N-no, No, I don’t suppose they would. 
But I could explain to Maurice. Uncle Theo 
will suit him better, perhaps; but Maurice 
would get on with anybody.” 

** Maud and Caroline are such good-natured 

girls.” 
” «Tam glad the boys can come. I always 
meant to have them for Christmas, but if 
they had not been sent home from school 
sooner we could not have got them now. 
That break-out of the measles was the very 
thing for us.” 

“So it was.” 

“T am awfully glad to have them.” 

“So am I. Boys like Harry and Charlie 
are always nice in a house. And if they 
are skating all day they will want no other 
amusement.” 

“They will all like Maurice.” 

Ida was silent. 

“T say, they will all like Maurice,” re- 
peated her brother, looking to her for the 
confirmation which habit had taught him to 
expect. 

“Yes; oh, yes, certainly.” A shade of 
half-heartedness in the reply, or what seemed 
such in his eyes, made Tom draw nearer. 

“Why do you say it like that?” he de- 
manded, suspiciously. 

“ Like what ?” 

“Why did you say ‘certainly ’?” 

“Because I meant ‘certainly.’ ” 

“Did you mean it ?” 

“Of course I meant it.” 

“T don’t like ‘certainlys,’” quoth Tom, 
testily. ‘I don’t understand them. If you 
don’t agree with me, I would much rather 
you said it out. How is a fellow to know 
what he is about if he is put off with a reply 
like that? If you have anything against 
Maurice 4 

“T have nothing whatever against him.” 

“There you go again! ‘Whatever?’ Who 
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is to know what you are driving at with 
your ‘certainlys’ and your ‘ whatevers’ ? 
Why can’t you talk plainly ?” 

“ But I am talking plainly.” , 

“Do you think these people will like 
Maurice Stafford, or will they not ?” 

“T think they are sure to like him.” 

Tom almost groaned. “Sure! That's 
on a par with ‘certainly.’ ‘Sure,’ indeed ! 
What am I to suppose that means?” (Of 
all the tiresome people in the world the young 
master of Duckhill could, when the fit took 
him, be the most tiresome). ‘ ‘Sure!’” he 
began again, but Ida burst into the merriest 
laugh imaginable, and he was so confounded 
by such frivolity that not another syllable 
could he ejaculate. 

“She could hardly have said less if it 
had been that little beast of a Jessop,” he 
muttered, when he presently found himself 
alone. He was not conversant with girl- 
nature. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE SNOW-PLOUGH. 


THE following day a diversion was made. 
Snow had fallen on the previous evening 
and lay many inches deep upon the ground, 
but the sky overhead was clear, and the 
atmosphere brilliant. 

“We must get out to-day somehow,” said 
one and all with the joyous determination of 
youth and health. 

“Tf we can get down to the stream in 
the woods we shall find woodcock there to a 
dead certainty,” said Tom, addressing his 
guest. “It is a first-rate feeding-place for 
them, and ducks. I have never known it 
fail. There might be snipe too. After all 
this vile weather they will be glad to go 
anywhere: and their usual feeding-grounds 
will be in rather a bad way. We'll be off 
directly after breakfast.” 

“Oh—h—h!” It was from the two little 
girls that the involuntary groan burst. 

“Oh!” repeated Tom, looking round upon 
them in surprise. “ What do you mean 
by ‘Oh’? I was not thinking of you, of 
course.” 

“Directly after breakfast !” reproachfully 
murmured Jenny, looking first at her brother 
and then at Maurice. 

“What on earth does she mean, Ida?” 
Ida was often expected to interpret on this 
wise. 

“ Something was said about a snow-plough, 
I believe,” replied she. ‘Was not that it, 
Jenny? The children will have to go to the 
vicarage, if they can possibly get there, you 





know, Tom ; and I believe—I fancy—Mr, 
Stafford said ii 

“ He said he would make us a snow-plough, 
and take us down on it himself. And Taffy 
was to draw it. And he had often done it, 
And he would make the plough himself, 
And it will be such fun. And, oh, Tom, 
don’t say you won't.” The above burst forth 
in a duet of impetuous demand. 

“A snow-plough, eh?” said Tom, good. 
humouredly. ‘Oh, yes, you can have that, 
Jenkins can make you one easy enough. It 
is rather a good idea. We'll have a seat on 
the top, and one of the gardener’s boys can 
trot you down—the only thing is. when 
ought you to be there ? I don’t know if we 
could get the plough rigged out soon enough, 
At what o’clock do your lessons begin ¢” 

* At ten ; but——” 

“Ten? We can’t get you down by ten,” 

“Oh, no,” in chorus. “Oh, no; they 
would never expect us for lessons to-day ; but 
if we could go and just see them, and tell 
them we were coming to-morrow,” insinuated 
Jenny, who had obviously thought out the 
matter. ‘If Mr. Stafford,” turning anxiously 
to him, “if he would take us down, and he 
said he would——” 

“ All right, I will,” said Stafford, promptly. 


“We'll square it, somehow. When do you 
want to go? Morning or afternoon ?” 
“Tt’s no use putting off shooting till the 
afternoon,” interposed Tom. 
“Look here; shall we shoot now, and 
snow-ride after luncheon ?” suggested Mau- 


rice. And thus it was arranged. 

Bob, the under gardener, undertook the 
making of the plough. It would be rough, 
but strong, and warranted to carry three 
people along the smooth windings of the 
avenue, which extended almost to the vicar- 
age gate. Taffy would make no objections 
to drawing it; Bob would answer for Taffy. 
He would bring it round after luncheon, 
between two and three o’clock. 

“T really see no need why you should be 
pressed into the service though,” Tom turned 
to his friend, the matter being concluded. 
“Tf Bob makes the cart—or whatever we 
are to call it—he will probably be able to 
drive it better than either of us could ; and 
he is a very decent fellow, quite fit to look 
after my sisters. I have known him from 4 
boy. Had we not better take something to 
eat in our bags, and make a day of it in the 
woods ?” 

“Just as you please.” Stafford turned 
indifferently away. “Arrange it anyhow, 
and I shall be satisfied.” 
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“But you said you would take us.” Jenny 
was too proud to speak, but little Louie's 
feelings were not so sensitive. “You did 
say you would,” whispered she, persuasively. 

“T suppose to-morrow wouldn't do as well, 
eh?” suggested Maurice. He was a sports- 
man, and he rarely had such a chance of 
sport as was now offered him. 

“ Oh, to-morrow—or any day : come away, 
Louie. It doesn’t matter when we go; and 
it doesn’t matter who takes us.” Jenny 
seized her sisters hand. “I don’t think 
much of promises,” continued she, crossing 
the room with a lofty step. “I never be- 
lieve in them, especially when they are made 
by men,” vanishing with this Parthian shot. 

“T say, do you really want me very much?” 
called Maurice after the retreating figures. 

There was a sound of a halt, and a scuffle 
in the outer chamber. 

“T say—stop a minute,” continued the 
pursuer, advancing. 

But stop! Not they ; with Louie already 
in tears, and Jenny on the verge! How 
should they ever have looked each other in 
the face again had they now been caught, 
and seen? Obviously there had been a mo- 


ment of uncertainty and indecision, a wild 
hope in the breast of the younger to be 


crushed by instant scorn on the part of the 
elder ; and the outcome was a scamper, e‘fec- 
tual if undignified, which left the room de- 
serted, and the delinquent nonplussed. 

“TI say—I'm very sorry,” said he, slowly 
coming back. 

“Pooh!” said Tom. “I *pon my 
word, Ida, I don’t think the children ought 
to behave like that. Eh? You must talk 
tothem. Wecan’t have them showing tem- 
per, eh? And really they are old enough 
to understand r 

“T never dreamed of its being a shooting 
day,” interposed Maurice. 

“Pray don’t think any more about it.” 
There was a heightened colour on Ida’s cheek 
as she turned towards him, both it and her 
tone might have meant anything. “They 
are only children, you know; and it was 
rather—rather a disappointment. I told 
them before they came down-stairs not to 
reckon upon it; but they seemed to think 
that Mr. Stafford ‘a 

“Yes ; I did say I would take them. I 
say, Tom, perhaps I ought, you know.” 

Tom, however, had no compunctions him- 
self, and no intention of giving in to those 
of another. He was annoyed and discom- 
posed at the bare idea of such a thing as 
relinquishing the excellent sport which at 





length it was in his power to offer, simply 
because Jenny and Louie had presumed on 
the good-nature of their guest, Maurice 
himself was obviously only wavering under 
pressure. 

“It is perfectly ridiculous,” fumed Tom. 
“Tda, can’t you tell him how ridiculous it 
is?” But Ida had moved towards the door. 

“Women never have any sympathy with 
sport,” said Tom. And in less than half an 
hour the two set forth. 

“There they go!” wailed little Louie 
from an upper window. “I knew they'd go. 
Nasty old snow-plough! I don’t care a bit 
about it now. It was Maurice’s making it, 
and us helping him, and he driving, and we 
sitting up on the seat beside him, and all, 
that made the fun! To go with Bob!” 

“Tm not going with Bob,” said Jenny, 
succinctly. 

There was a pause. Obviously the remark 
had fallen flat. 

“T say, Jenny,” a new suggestion in the 
speaker’s tone. 

* Well ?” extreme dryness in the retort. 

** What if he comes back ?” 

“Come back? How can he come back ?” 

**He may come back, you know. We were 
not to start till between two and three.” 

“And they have taken their luncheon 
with them, that they may stay out for the 
day! It looks as if Maurice were coming 
back, doesn’t it?” with deep disdain. “I 
don’t care,” proceeded the indignant Jenny, 
with true feminine logic. ‘ He needn’t sup- 
pose I care. If he doesn’t like to come—if 
he doesn’t come of his own accord—I am sure 
we don’t want him. But I wouldn’t go and 
say I'd do a thing, and then not do it just 
because—because—” with choking voice, 
“something better turned up. I didn’t think 
Maurice was that kind of a man.” 

“ But we couldn’t expect him not to like 
to go shooting with Tom ?” 

“We never did expect him;” Jenny 
turned fiercely round. “He might have 
gone with Tom easily—easily. He might 
have gone all this long morning, and come 
in to luncheon ; and—and the plough wasn’t 
to be ready till two or three o'clock.” 

“ Well, I say he'll come.” 

“He won’t come.” 

“He will come. I say he'll come.” 

“You say? What has your saying to do 
with it ?” warming towards a quarrel. “Do 
you suppose anything you say The 
door opened, and the elder sister entered. 
Each little girl turned away her head. “She 
is come to scold us,” they thought. 
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But Ida was not come to scold. Ida had 
been still more deeply wounded than either 
Jenny or Louie. There had been a little 
scene on the previous evening, of which no 
one knew but herself and Maurice. 

Maurice, running up the broad staircase 
in the moonlight, had perceived a slight 
figure, whose outlines he had learned to 
know, gazing from a windowed recess upon 
the silvered landscape without. He had 
paused, and drawn near. Ida had bidden 
him note “the flying cloud, the frosty light ” ; 
had pointed out this and that indication of a 
change in the mood of the elements, and had 
predicted just the clear, radiant day which 
followed. 

Then he had suggested a flight over the 
smooth snow, and had asked if she would 
share it? He would construct a rude car, 
in which the two could sit, and which any 
of the sturdy little ponies in the stable could 
draw, and they would have a snow-ride 
cogether. 

Ida had laughed and promised. She had 
looked surprisingly bright and lovely at the 
moment, and he had experienced a strange 
sensation while he regarded her. Subse- 


quently the construction of the snow-plough 
had been mooted in the general circle, and 


the promise had been made which had 
haunted the little girls’ pillows all through 
their sleeping hours. Their trip had been 
openly and joyously discussed; but that 
other, that preceding one, its forerunner— 
about it Stafford had been dumb. Was 
innocent Ida to blame if such silence was 
inexpressibly dear to her heart ? 

She had stepped downstairs in the morn- 
ing sunshine with all its rays reflected on 
her countenance. This was her day—the 
day she had predicted—the day for which 
she had somehow bargained. It would be 
the last of freedom, and of that delightful, 
easy sociability into which the little party 
had drifted, and which she would gladly 
have had go on—and on. 

True, she had herself drawn up the list of 
the future occupants of the guest chambers ; 
and it never fur a moment occurred to her 
to hope that anything might happen to inter- 
fere with the carrying out of the new pro- 
gramme; but she sighed as she said to herself, 
“Our last day!” and it needed all the en- 
chanting prospect which that day held out 
to chase away pensive regrets. Now, for 
the first time, she began to wonder if it 
could have been on her account that Maurice 
Stafford had remained at Duckhill behind 
the rest. The idea was presumptuous; but 





presumptuous reckonings have proved to be 
occasionally true ones. 

Maurice had given no reason for staying, 
and she knew he had been invited elsewhere, 
As for being bored, idle, or at a loss—he was 
the busiest person in the place in his own 
way. He sawed and cut up wood in the 
yard ; he carried it in, assisted by Jenny and 
Louie ; all three looking so glowing and rosy 
that Ida could have joined them with plea- 
sure, but for the weight of her young-lady- 
hood. He put the old gun-room in order, 
cleaned every gun in the place, moulded bul- 
lets by a fire of his own construction, whistled, 
and polished, and rubbed and scrubbed, and 
needed nobody to tidy up after him. 

The only difficulty had been in keeping 
Jenny and Louie away from such a fascinat- 
ing playmate, They also hankered after the 
emery cloth, and the sand-paper ; they had 
besought Ida to let them take down their 
skates to be cleaned, and made ready for the 
frost. Ida had demurred ; but on the occa- 
sion of the request it chanced that Tom was 
also busy in the gun-room, and since Tom 
was there, all was right. She had even gone 
in herself, just to take her own skates, 
and ask if anyone would kindly—and Mau- 
rice had got hold of them before she could 
finish the sentence. He had furthermore 
pressed her to stay and see them done—but 
this had been too much. Tom’s eye had 
said, “I doubt if Lady De Rigueur would 
approve,” and Ida had meekly withdrawn 
beneath the glance, feeling somewhat doubt- 
ful also whether she should not have carried 
off the busy little sisters with her. But this 
she could not find it in her heart to do. 

Aware of the precarious nature of their 
stay, Jenny and Louie, with supernaturally 
composed countenances, were affecting com- 
plete ignorance of anyone’s entrance or pre- 
sence, so absorbed were they in their work. 
Jenny, on a rough bench close to the window, 
was to all appearance far too deeply con- 
cerned in making the most of the waning 
light of a winter afternoon to have a moment 
to spare for conversation or relaxation ; Louie 
was bent double over an all-engrossing iron, 
which appeared to need not only all her 
eyes and fingers, but both her ears into the 
bargain. 

“T may as well let them alone,” concluded 
Ida. To do her justice, she only inflicted 
deprivations and restrictions at the fancied 
bidding of duty, or of Lady De Rigueur. 
Lady De Rigueur would, she considered, be 
satisfied with her own retirement from the 
scene in the present instance, and accordingly 
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she had withdrawn after leaving her skates 
in the possession of Mr. Stafford. How was 
she to suppose that Mr. Stafford would bring 
them back to her himself, when finished ? 

She was in the drawing-room, of course. 
The drawing-room looked a trifle dull, in 
spite of a blazing fire whose fitful lights 
danced over the old-fashioned furniture, and 
she was inclined to pity her poor little lonely 
self for being obliged to sit there in state, 
instead of making one of the merry group 
she had left, hammering and tinkering to 
the sound of their own voices, when the door 
opened and Maurice came in, stood still, and 
looked around. It was obvious that at first 
he did not see that the chamber had an occu- 
pant. Ida was sunk in a low chair by the 
fire, and its broad pillows rose on every side. 
Only the brown coronet of hair which sur- 
mounted her shapely head was visible, and 
Maurice missed it. He had turned to depart, 
when she sprang up. She could not let him 
go, knowing that he had come to see her ; it 
was only kind, courteous, polite to show her- 
self more fully. Even now he did not per- 
ceive the movement, having his back turned. 

“Oh—ah—Mr. Stafford?” A shy voice 
faintly quavered through the long room—but 
it was enough. Retracing his steps with 
delight, Maurice found his youthful hostess 
prettier, sweeter, softer, than he had ever 
before beheld her. 

Nor was there a single complaint made in 
the distant gun-room, although the deserter 
returned thither no more that day. A tacit 
understanding on the subject prevailed. 

This little act of the piece before us took 
place, be it remembered, in the afternoon 
previous to the construction of the snow- 
plough, so that it will readily be understood 
how the defection of their idol caused some- 
thing more than the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment in the breasts of two of his worshippers. 
They had been despised, and although they 
could not put such a feeling into words, a 
Voice within each swelling bosom whispered 
that if Ida, their beautiful and cherished Ida, 
had been sufficiently appreciated—as till now 
they had in their secret souls believed—they 
would not have been thus thrown over. 

All the same, the scene which had taken 
place in the dining-room had been terribly 
against rules, and now here was Ida come to 
tell them so. Both hung their heads. But 
when it appeared that Ida was come to do 
nothing of the kind, that no syllable of re- 
buke or admonition fell from her lips, nay, 
that her manner was peculiarly gentle, almost 
tender, little Louie nestled tearfully to her 





side, and Jenny could scarce find voice for a 
reply. For Ida had come to propose a plan. 

The sisters had a low dog-cart, which all 
three drove by turns—Ida was very just 
about these turns, and resolute that strict 
fairness regarding them should be main- 
tained—and she now suggested that the 
wheels should be taken off this equipage and 
runners substituted, so that, with a set of 
pretty bells attached to the harness, they 
could fly jingling about all over the country. 

The snow-plough, she said, was all very 
well for the avenue, or for some of the wood- 
land paths, but it was hardly the proper sort 
of vehicle to be seen in outside their own 
grounds, and certainly not in the little town 
four miles off. She would have a proper 
sleigh, and they could all go in it. They 
could go in it to church on Sundays. It 
would be such fun. It would be the only 
sleigh in the neighbourhood. 

Before the speaker had finished, her-audi- 
tors were all eagerness, all excitement. How 
soon could the wheels be taken off? How 
soon could the bells be sent for? She had 
to sit down to her desk to pen a couple of 
notes straight away. 

And after all, it was really very nice going 
off in the snow-plough with Bob. At three 
o'clock, for he could not be ready sooner, 
Bob came round; and so proud was he 
of his handicraft, and so tempting did the 
funny little vehicle appear, that not a word 
was said about Jenny’s not going, but the 
two little girls, screaming with delight, took 
their places on the narrow seat, and, waving 
their hands back to the watcher on the door- 
step, were driven off without let or hindrance 
over the smooth surface of the snow. 

“Go very nicely, don’t they?” said a 
voice behind Ida. 

How she started ! 

“T am afraid I startled you,” proceeded 
the speaker. ‘Tom and I have had a great 
morning’s sport; we found both woodcock 
and wild duck, and made havoc among them. 
You will say so when you see the bag. But 
we have been walking about pretty nearly 
up to our waists in snow in the dells—it is 
lying deep down there—so I thought I 
would knock off for to-day, and claim the 
fulfilment of yesterday’s promise.” 

“They are gone. You are too late.” 

“ Too late for them—but, pardon me, not 
too late for you.” 

“Tt was not very kind,” said Ida, with a 
choking voice, “to disappoint my poor little 
sisters, when you saw how much it was to 
them.” 
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“T know. That was what I thought.” 

“ But you did not stay.” 

“No, I didn’t stay. 1 felt a perfect brute, 
but I couldn’t give up the shooting.” 

“Qh, of course. Never mind.” 

“ All the morning I have thought of the 
poor little things—and you.” 

“Tt was no matter for me—not in the 
slightest. I hope you did not think of me 
for a moment.” 

“T did not,” said Maurice, drily ; “not ‘for 
a moment.’” Then, afraid lest she should 
miss the mark, being simple, “ but I believe 
I thought of you from hour to hour. Miss 
Barnet, will you forgive me?” he added, 
after a moment; “you are a sportsman’s 
daughter and sister, can you at all under- 
stand the joys of sport? Of course, I don’t 
mean to say I was not a selfish brute, but 
somehow—vwell, the truth had better out—I 
believe if I had the option again, I should do 
the same as I did. There !—that’s a clean 
breast of it, anyway. And now that you 
know,” with his bold, bright eye fixed full 
upon her, “now that you know, what have I 
to expect at your hands? Mercy !—Or. 9” 

** * * 7K * 

The little girls were greatly astonished to 

find a different escort awaiting them, on their 


exit from the vicarage, from that which had 
brought them thither. 
“You see, here I am,” announced the un- 


abashed culprit of the morning. “I said I 
should drive you, so I am here todo it. You 
got the start of me in setting off——” 

“Why, we were later than we said ; ever 
so much later.” 

“* You were earlier than I could get up, any- 
way. And I had to change, and to sit by the 
fire a little bit, and hear what your sister had 
to say—but I pelted down when I did set 
off, I can tell you; and hereIlam. Up you 
get; that’s right. We'll scud over the snow 
like lightning. Now then, Taffy, look alive. 
I am going to give your sister a turn when 
we get back.” 

“ Why, it will be nearly dark when we get 
back!” exclaimed little Louie, holding on 
with both hands. 

But Jenny gave her a pinch, behind Mau- 
rice’s back. 

“ What did it matter about the dark, you 
very silly girl?” said she severely, after- 
wards, the two being established on the 
watch, and the sleigh having gone forth 
again. ‘People like that,” with burning 
emphasis, “don’t mind the dark. They like 
the dark. It is only not dark enough,” as 
in the dim twilight the little car was seen 





approaching, and clear, ringing voices 
heralded the return of the deeply interest. 
ing pair. 

“ Tt’s all right,” added the little girl to her. 
self, with a long-drawn sigh of satisfaction 
and relief. ‘“ All—all right. She wouldn't 
have gone out with him if it hadn’t been; 
and she wouldn’t be talking like that, and 
laughing like that—oh, and I do believe 
they’re off again! Yes, they are—they are !” 
in ecstasy. ‘Look, Louie, look! They're 
off again, and it’s quite light outside—quite 
light enough ; look how they fly along! 
Quick!” for Louie had scrambled down 
from the window-sill, thinking no more was 
to be seen. “Quick! before they’re out of 
sight. There, can’t you see? That dark 
thing just before the trees; that’s them. 
Now they’re in the trees. How far will 
they go, I wonder? We'll wait here; this 
is the place to see. But, Louie, we'll tell 
nobody—not even Tom. Remember that, 
Louie. Oh, how glad—glad—glad—I am. 
It’s all right—and I said it would be!” 


CHAPTER V.—GENERAL THISTLEBLOW’S 
DISCOVERY. 


“WELL, well, well! Ha!ha! ha! That 
is the best thing I have heard for a long time! 
Pon my word, that is amusing! Caught in 
his own toils, eh? Caught just where the 
shoe will pinch like red-hot pincers! Poor 
young fellow,” cried a mocking voice full of 
delighted malevolence, as two elderly gentle- 
men stood in the window of a St. James's 
club. “Poor boy! Bless my soul! I never 
was more taken aback in my life. I thought 
if there was one being on earth unlikely to 
be tripped up in that way, it was my most 
respectable young ward, Tom Barnet. That 
he should be harbouring the biggest scamp in 
England! It’s—bless my soul !—it’s the 
best joke out! Ha! ha! ha!” 

“TI thought it queer at the time that he 
ceuld tell us nothing about this Stafford,” 
chuckled General Thistleblow’s companion, 
who was none other than the Colonel 
Jessop already introduced to our readers. 
“Clarke and I said so to each other. No 
one knew where Stafford hailed from. He 
was not an old schoolfellow; he was not 
a Cambridge man; and he was no relation. 
I said to Clarke, ‘ What on earth is his claim 
on Duckhill?’ There isn’t shooting here for 
every waif and stray whom Tom Barnet 
chances to pick up; and if it turned out that 
Stafford was a crack-shot—as I suppose it 
would have done—all the more reason for 
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not asking him. Let him go where there is 
better sport, or more of it. Duckhill is only 


“Hum! So-so? I don’t know about that. 
[expect if we could have got at it, we should 
have been very fairly satisfied. I have shot 
the Duckhill woods for many a year past, 
and the bags never disgraced us. For my 
part I had no objection to Tom’s asking 
whom he chose, and fully expected to find 
one or two young fellows of his own age; but 
what I can’t get over is the joke of his having 
innocently invited down to that quiet old 
- one of the fastest men going. I think 

see our demure young landlord’s face when 
he finds out what he has done.” 

“You are sure he did it in ignorance ?” 

“Tonorance? Bless my soul, Jessop, you 
don’t know the boy. He is simply eaten up 
with pomposity and — and priggishness. 
Mind you, Iam not saying a word against 
the lad”—with a twinge of compunction ; 
“he has always behaved civilly enough to 
me; I have not a complaint to make ; on the 
whole I—yes, it is only fair to say I havea 
seaking regard for Tom; if he would but 
knock about the world for a year or two, and 
have the starch taken out of him, he might 
quite possibly turn into a very decent fellow. 
It is the confounded solemnity with which 
he treats every trifling difficulty that occurs 
éither in his own or his sisters’ paths that 
staggers me. He still thinks it his duty to 
come to me for advice every now and then, 
you know. ’Pon my soul, sometimes it’s 
allI can do to give it without bursting out 
laughing in his lugubrious face.” 

“T expect you think he would have been 
none the worse for advice in the present 
instance, however ?” 

“That’s it. He comes to me to know 
about all sorts of things I haven't the slight- 
est interest in, and don’t care the scratch of 
apen about, and when he has anything in 
hand that I could help him with, he is as close 
#ahouse. Of course I ought to have been 
consulted about this confounded shooting 
party. I should have looked all round, and 
gone into the matter with the greatest care ; 
and we might have had a very nice little 
time of it, even if the weather did play old 
Harry with the shooting. I could have got 
—let me see ”—musing, then with a swift 
recollection that he certainly would not have 
got the auditor whom he was addressing, ‘I 
could have got more than enough of the right 
sort, anyhow. Instead of which poor Tom 

bes and makes a mull of it with Clarke and 
wife, the Inderwicks, Wortlebury, those 





two Vernons, and Maurice Stafford,” each 
name in succession pronounced with its due 
contempt. 

“My wife has been in bed ever since she 
came home, from the cold she caught on the 
journey back,” quoth Jessop. 

“No wonder. A cross-country journey in 
December is an unpleasant performance, I 
thought I was in for something myself—but 
it passed off.” 

“ Anyhow it was better than staying on. 
To look out of one’s window day after day, 
and see nothing but drenching rain and 
clouds almost sweeping the ground, is enough 
to give anyone the blues.” 

“They are frost-bound at Duckhill now, 
which is worse.” 

*T don’t know about that. 
some cocking in a good frost.” 

“And that’s what someone else is thinking,” 
said General Thistleblow significantly. 

“Eh? Oh, that fellow Stafford. Yes, 
confound him, he has got the better of us in 
that respect. But he has had to pay for it. 
A week of Duckhill in driving sleet, with not 
a soul to talk to but four children, and 
nothing to do but play at ball with them with 
the billiard balls,” cried little Jessop with a 
malicious cackle. “I say even woodcock 
shooting would be dear at the price.” 

“Pooh! pooh! You forget; you and I 
are old fogies, Jessop. Stafford is a youngster 
himself. What’s his age? We'll say eight- 
and-twenty. Eight-and-twenty to thirty. 
When I was thirty I should have asked for no 
better luck than to be shut up in a country 
house with a pretty girl like Ida Barnet ; and 
you may take my word for it, Maurice 
Stafford knows how to improve such an 
opportunity.” 

“He didn’t seem that sort of man, either,” 
said Jessop, musingly. 

“No indeed, that’s the beauty of it. He 
didn’t seem in that or any other way to be 
the man we now find he is. Ha! ha! ha! 
It makes me laugh whenever I think of it. 
At this very moment I daresay if we could 
look in at Duckhill we should see Tom and 
his sisters setting off for church ”—(it was 
Sunday morning)—“‘and the accommodating 
Stafford trotting alongside, prayer-book in 
hand—Ida’s prayer-book, you may believe.” 

“Oh, come, Thistleblow, draw it mild. 
They don’t get Maurice Stafford to church by 
all accounts. He would be mad with fright 
at the idea. Flirting with a pretty girl may 
be all very well, but not church-going; no, 
by Jove!” shaking his head sagaciously, 
“ not church-going.” 


There will be 
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“T shouldn’t mind wagering what you like | 
that if anyone goes, Stafford goes. Bless my | 
soul! would he be such a fool as to affront 
the whole set of them—to say nothing of | 
losing a nice walk, and all sorts of chances— 
just because he mayn’t happen to be up in 
theology? He has been at some decent 
school, I suppose. He must remember what 
he did at Eton, or at Winchester.” 


we did at Eton.” 

“You? But you are an old reprobate ; 
Stafford is a young one. It can’t be sucha 
very great effort of memory to look back a 
dozen years or so. Qh, to church he goes, 
you may believe ; and poor honest Tom and 
that mettlesome Ida to boot, are so taken 
with their new friend, and so edified by his 
piety : 

“Ha! ha! ha! 
word, it’s too bad.” 

“What's too bad ?” 

“Someone ought to tell them, Thistle- 
blow.” 

“Someone will tell them fast enough— 
when the time comes. The time for telling 
has not yet arrived. Wait a bit; I shall 
have a jubilant letter from my late ward ac- 
companying a leash of woodcock anda couple 
of wild duck. He will tell me that he and 
Stafford shot them on such and such a day. 
He thinks he has got a great gun in Stafford, 
and that it will be a crow over me if he can 
show that Stafford got some shooting after all. 
Then I come down upon him. ‘I say,\ ‘ My 
dear fellow, as your late guardian, and your 
father’s old friend, will you take a well- 
meant hint without being offended?’ Then 
I launch out and tell him all that you and I 
already know about this sly reynard who has 
got inside his quiet barnyard ; oh, I will make 
his eyes grow round, I promise you. And I 
must own it will give me some pleasure to do 
so. In any discussions we have had hitherto, 
somehow or other it has always been Tom 
who has taken the high ground, and what 
with his long face and his scruples of con- 
science, I was often on the point of chucking 
up the guardianship in old days, I felt my- 
self in such a confoundedly false position. It 
should have been I—not he—+o raise scruples 
and talk about conscience. What had a boy 
in his teens to do with a conscience? He 
ought in common civility to have left that 
sort of talk to older people.” 

“His conscience will sing rather small 
now, Thistleblow.” 

“Tf it doesn’t,” Thistleblow laughed, “I 


It’s too bad; ‘pon my 





know whose fault that will not be, eh, 


Jessop? Oh, I have him now; I have him 
on two counts, as the lawyers say. First, J 
insinuate, ‘ What a thundering young fool you 
were to ask an absolutestranger to your house, 
where you had not even a resident chaperon 
for your pretty sisters!’ and second, ‘ What 
on earth did you mean by asking that 
stranger to stay on behind the rest of 


| your own and your father’s old friends’ 
“Tt would puzzle me to remember what 


That will be the gist of my letter, and it will 
be a stiff one for our young friend. He 
won't be able to look quite so loftily at me 
after receiving that document, as he has been 
in the habit of doing of late.” 

An acquaintance here interposed, and the 
dialogue terminated. 

It was a glorious winter afternoon in 
Piccadilly. Not a trace of mist or fog 
marred the brilliancy of the atmosphere, and 
a fiery sun, whose beams spread far and wide, 
sank with unabated sovereignty in a cloud- 
less sky. 

All the world was out of doors, and all the 
world of fashion was engaged in making 
calls. Strutting along the familiar pavement 
with his chest well out, and his blue over- 
coat comfortably buttoned, our little colonel 
experienced an internal glow of satisfaction 
of which he had not been conscious an hour 
before. 

He had gone to his clubin rather a melan- 
choly frame of mind. His wife was ill, his 
house was dull, and he had not been asked 
anywhere to dinner. Furthermore, he did 
not know exactly where to go for news, 
talk, and afternoon tea. Not that he took 
tea—he hated it—but he liked to drop in at 
good houses while that lively function was 
going on, liked to think he was obliged to 
“put in an appearance” at affairs to which 
others were going, or at all events that he 
“owed a call” in this or that smart neigh- 
bourhood. 

He did not as a fact know many houses 
which he could thus enter. Later on in the 
year there would be more; but in Decem- 
ber, before even Parliament had met, who 
could be expected to have “rounds” to 
make ? 

Still, it was a nuisance to hang on at the 
club throughout a whole fine afternoon, and 
the prospect had made the hapless little 
Jessop, as we have said, melancholy. With 
Thistleblow’s news in his pocket, what better 
could he do than make for Lady Sophia 
Clarke as sharp as he could go, and he could 
not have desired a better house to call at than 
the Clarkes’ huge corner mansion in Chester 
field Gardens. 
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Bun yen , Meguinent ; 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF BARON BUNSEN. 
By MARIE VON BUNSEN. 


N the 25th of August, 1791, a baby was | 

born in the simple old burgher house 
near the city wall of Corbach, and a hundred 
years later the schools were closed, the town 
was bright with flags, and the whole popula- 
tion assembled before the venerable St. 
Kilian’: Church to unveil the monument to 
Corbach’s greatest son. 

You have to go to this quaint old Waldeck 
town—and you might do worse—in order to 
understand Bunsen’s origin and early in- 
fluences, in order to understand what his 
biographers mean in describing his early | 
home days with their simplicity, their remi- | 
niscences of medieval greatness, and their | 
intellectual activity and life. Corbach has a | 
decided local colouring of its own ; the plain | 
plaster-and-beam houses, surrounded by 
homely gardens, and the irregular, straggling | 
little streets, leading out to the surrounding 
fields, might almost belong to a large village, 
—most of the burghers, as, for example, Bun- 
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sen’s parents, do in fact, more or less, live on 
their few acres of land—but the remaining 
walls and watch-towers and churches point 
to Corbach’s ancient municipal standing, to 
the days when she formed a chief staple-place 
for the commerce hetween Frankfurt and 
Bremen, and when 200 independent master- 


| weavers plied their trade within the shadow 


of St. Kilian’s tower. 

As regards education and culture, it is even 
further removed from village life ; its Latin 
school is the chief “Gymnasium” of the 
whole principality, and has recently celebrated 
its three-hundredth anniversary. You find 
two booksellers in these badly-paved streets ; 
Berlin politicians, come down during election 
times, have been astonished at the sharp wits 
of the men, and uneventful and full of daily 
tasks as pass the days of their wives, a fair 
amount of reading is accomplished, and a 
few marks are always to be found for a really 
good reciter or musician, who happens to 








arrive in Corbach, jogging along in the 
“ Post,” for railways are as yet unknown. 
One of the Government officials, who had 
worked in many parts of Germany, told me 
how impressed he had been by the indepen- 
dent, self-respecting manner of even the 
peasants towards the authorities, a trait 
which will remind 
readers of Bunsen’s 
biography of the 
description of his 
father; and the ex- 
traordinary beauty 
and dignity of Bun- 
sen’s features is 
made less extraordi- 
nary in studying 
the native types, 
which strike you by 
their force and cha- 
racter, and their 
complete want of 
plebeian coarseness. 
Another moulding 
influence of Bunsen’s 
childhood speaks to 
us, even in the very 
streets; however 
much his orthodoxy 
was questioned his 
genuine piety never 
was doubted, and 
here in his birthplace 
you read on those 
dark beams, which 
so simply yet artisti- 
cally designate and 
emphasize the con- 
struction of the 
houses, and are often 
elaborately sculp- 
tured with patterns 
and figure-heads, 
text upon text, pa- 
tiently and lovingly 
carved into the 
weather and time- 
resisting oak. And 
how can one fail to 
be reminded of his early love for music, of 
the days when the wonderfully-talented boy, 
having finished his tasks before anyone else, 
would do his classmates’ work, and in return 
require them to sing to him, amongst whose 
many gifts the great gift of song had been 
withheld # 
Who was not reminded of those days in 
listening to the sacred concert given at St. 
Kil2a, after the unveiling of the monument? 
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| With the exception of a clergyman from the 


neighbourhood, all the performers were Cor. 
bach amateurs, and, though coming fresh 
from the glories of Bayreuth, we were abso. 
lutely dumbfounded at the rich beauty and 
strength of a tenor voice belonging to the 
| above-mentioned clergyman, a real “ Helden. 
tenor,” that one 
longed to admire as 
Tristan and Lohen. 
grin. The other 
musicians were most 
creditable, and the 
whole performance 
would have disgraced 
no amateur concert 
in any capital—and 
Corbach has only 
2,400 inhabitants, 
Beautiful S& 
Kilian has been for- 
tunate in escaping 
both the medieval 
picture - storming 
mobs and the more 
refined cruelty of 
modern restorers. 
Its south porch (an 
indication of which 
will be found in 
the sketch of the 
monument) shows a 
wealth of sculptured 
angels, knights and 
queens, and _ saints, 
in rich, mildewy 
tinted stone. Inside 
the church we find 
a very fair fifteenth- 
century altar- piece 
with the character- 
istic passionately 
contorted devotion, 
the grotesquely 
grand fury, the sub 
limely -infantine 
symbolism of that 
period of German 
Netherland art 
, There we note a tapering sacrament -house 
‘of the purest, most ethereal Gothic work, 
coloured figures of the Magi, old portrait 
tablets of Luther and Melanchthon, and 
above all the pulpit with its statue of the 
Virgin, all of which combine to save 
church alike from Protestant cold monotony 
as from the tawdry decorations of modern 
Catholicism. The pulpit is partially coloured 
|and stands out well from the pale grey of 
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the walls and the pale yel- 
lowish pink of the columns. 
The Virgin used to work 
miracles in the good old 
times, and as some attempts 
had been made to rob the 
Corbachers of their precious 
treasure, the figure was se- 
ared with the strong iron 
bars that you still can see. 
There are’ many curious 
and quaint corners to be 
found in the little town: the 
“God’s acre” between the 
two parallel city walls, where 
Bunsen’s parents rest among 
the crumbling stone, the ivy 
and the tall firs, the old tank 
and well in which in days 
gme by the witches’ trial 
took place. Bound hand and 
foot they were thrown into 
the deep water : if they came 
to the surface it was through 
the devil’s assistance, and 
so they were duly burned; if they were 
drowned, it was at least consoling to their 
relatives to have had their innocence proved. 
The water is green and mildewy, and looks 
suggestive to this hour. 
But the days of Corbach’s last-century re- 








pose are counted ; 

this year will 

bring a little 

branch railway, and then perhaps some of 
my readers will personally see all that there 
is to see round Bunsen’s birthplace. 





A SAUL AND DAVID OF THE STEPPE. 


By MICHAEL 


()s the right bank of the mighty Volga, 
about midway between the towns of 
Samara and Saratoff, a road leads away 
across the level and illimitable steppe to the 
lonely village of Sergéyevka. In dull No- 
vember weather a traveller visiting this 
gion, and looking only for the superfi- 
tally picturesque, would be, perhaps, de- 
pressed by the dreary monotony of the 

pe—interminable plains of brown 
grass, yellow stubble, and waste land, 
without a house or tree, without even a tele- 
graph post to break the dead uniformity of 
nature ; but if he were of a receptive humour, 
he might be impressed and interested by 
many a curious glimpse of life. 





He would | talk of the village. 


A. MORRISON. 


goats—haggard, weather-stained, and vener- 
able beasts—the very goats-for the foreground 
of some brown etching, dark with the pas- 
sage of storm ; and as he approached Sergé- 
yevka he would notice the flaxen-haired 
Russian children tending the cattle; the 
leafless, silver-stemmed birches round thelittle 
paddocks ; the young poplars and the willows 
beside the stream, and by the squat houses of 
the peasants ; the white-washed church with 
its sky-blue cupola adorned with gilded 
stars ; the bright head-dresses of the women 
and girls, over their sunburnt faces ; and 
the old men and babui sitting at the doors of 
their cottages, talking the everlasting small- 
Interesting enough 


pass an occasional Kalmyk shepherd—queer, | scenes these for him who delights in the con- 
slant-eyed, yellow-skinned heathens, trudging | trast of juxtaposition between what is 


along the road in their greasy sheepskins— 
perhaps dragging a camel after them; he 
Would see browsing on the stubble flocks of 


familiar and what is remote and strange. 
Count Pavl Kirilitch Levashoff was the 
owner of the village of Sergéyevka, the 
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great man of the district. If the villagers 
were asked what they thought about Pavl 
Kirilitch they would answer by saying that 
he was a tchudak, a queer fellow, and would 
shrug their shoulders ; but when pressed for 
fuller information they would admit that 
they knew little or nothing about him ; that 
he kept himself remote from them in his big 
lonely house across the stream ; that they 
seldom saw him; and that they were all 
afraid of the sombre, silent man whom they 
called their Barin. They had no love for 
him. He took his dues, and evinced no 
interest in their concerns. The priest and 
the schoolmaster never ventured to approach 
him when the harvest turned out badly, and 
they wanted help to ward off hunger from 
the village. He had come to Sergéyevka to 
live five years ago, when his father died— 
the Lord rest his soul—people said from 
Petersburg. In all that time he had never 
left the viilage, and no one of his former 
friends ever visited him—perhaps he had no 
friends. An old baba kept house for him, 
and Simyon Andreitch was his house-servant 
and steward all in one; but never a word 
would he speak of the Barin. This was all 
the peasants could tell about Pav] Kirilitch. 
But there was far more to tell. When 
Pav Kirilitch arrived at Sergéyevka he was 


a man of thirty—a man youngin years. But 
he was broken by dissipation; a ruined, 
wretched creature, who had wasted all the 
fortune left him by his mother, and all his 


father’s savings as well. His life in Peters- 
burg had been so strange and disgraceful, 
that all his relations had quarrelled with 
him, and all decent people shunned him. 
Just as he was being driven out of the 
society of the reprobates he frequented, for 
a fraud at cards more than usually flagrant, 
his father died ; and disgraced, covered with 
contumely, branded as a common cheat, 
ruined in pocket, in mind, and in body, he 
fled to Sergéyevka, and hid himself in shame 
—the horror of the memory of his past life 
eating out his heart, and bringing him to the 
verge of madness. 

Years of unutterable misery were now his 
portion. The memory of what he had been, 
the mordant thought of what he might have 
been, the ghosts of past crimes, the woful 
career of sin and shame—all this burdened 
the heart of Pavl Kirilitch with a load of 
anguish, from which he vainly sought release. 
Only one friend remained to him, old Simyon 
the steward. Every one else fled from the 
lowering eyes that could only express hate 
and contempt ; from the man whose cynical 





laugh, cruel speech, and storms of ungoverp. 
able fury made him an object of terror, ]j 
was this faithful servant who would often steal 
into the room where the Barin was lying, 
face downward, on his bed, and remove his 
revolver, or his razor, or his rifle, fearing he 
would lay violent hands on himself in one of 
his fits of passion ; or would try to still him 
as he would a child, when he lay moaning all 
through the night in the agony of his mind. 
Simyon Andreitch never heeded the har 
words and black looks cast at him. He 
would say to himself: “The Barin is jp 
great trouble ;” or, “The Barin has a hea 
cross to carry to-day ;” or, “The Lord is 
smiting the Barin more than he can bear, 
but it will all come right—vsye boodyet kho 
rosho.” 

It happened during one of the Barin’s 
“bad days” that old Simyon was in the 
little room that served him as office, a room 
adjoining his master’s. He heard the swift, 
uneven steps of the conscience-stricken man, 
as he paced his room like a caged animal, 
and he wished from the bottom of his heart 
that he possessed a salve to heal wounds that 
could cause such unending anguish. But he 
noticed that Pavl Kirilitch’s movements 
gradually became slower and more regular, 
until at last he stopped in front of a small 
cabinet. Simyon Andreitch rose, and through 
the slightly opened door he saw his master 
take from one of the drawers of the cabinet 
an old flute that had Jain there unused ever 
since they came to Sergéyevka, and wet it 
preparatory to playing. Pavl Kirilitch sat 
down on his bed and began to play an old 
Russian melody that all the peasants of the 
Volga know—that he must have learnt when 
he was a child, long before he went out into 
the world—a song about the rising sun. And 
as he played the tears rolled down his 
haggard cheeks. Starting up suddenly, he 
broke into peal after peal of horrible 
laughter, and, dashing the flute into the 
burning stove, he sank on the floor, wy 
as though his heart would break. The ol 
steward crept into the room, and strove to 
soothe the stricken man; but for many 4 
day after Pavl Kirilitch was as one dazed, 
as one from whom all consciousness had fled ; 
silent, motionless, without either hope oF 
passion of spirit. } 

Leaving the old baba in charge of his sick 
master, Simyon Andreitch one morning 
crossed the stream into the village, on some 
business connected with the estate. He was 
feeling sore at heart about the Barin, revolv- 
ing many things in his mind, thinking what 
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could be done to alleviate the sufferings of 
the lonely and heartbroken man. As he 
drew near to Sergéeyevka he noticed one of 
the village lads, perched on top of a ruined 
wall, singing, and playing an accompaniment 
onthe roughly made mandolin, so often seen 
jn the hands of the Russian peasantry. Sim- 
on Andreitch could not tell whether it was 
the melody itself, or the way in which it was 
sung, that fascinated him. He recognised it 
asthe same simple air that the Barin had 
yed on the flute ; but it was sung with so 
sweet a voice, and the coarsely made instru- 
ment was touched with so skilful a hand, that 
the old man stopped in wonder to regard the 
boy closer. 

An inspiration flashed into Simyon An- 
dreitch’s mind: “I shall have that boy 
up to the house to play for Pavl Kirilitch. 
[ll have him up this evening, and he'll sit 
in my room, and I'll open the door a little so 
that the Barin may hear him.” Then, turn- 
ing to the boy, “ Meesha, little sonny, I want 
you to come over to the house this evening 
to sing me that song.” And Meesha con- 
sented to go, provided Simyon Andreitch 
would not let the Barin see him. 

At evening, Meesha and the old steward 
were sitting together in the little office, and 
the Barin sat in his chair before the fire 
sadly watching the dying embers. Meesha 
was not at his ease so near the Barin, but, 
nevertheless, when Simyon Andreitch whis- 
pered to him to sing, he took up his old 
mandolin, and all his innocent confidence 
returned as he sang the quaint little peasant 


song :— 


* The sun is God’s lamp in the sky ; 
And its light streams around us all day. 
We rejoice as we work, as we play. 


“* There are stars and the pale moon on high, 
When the night closes round us at rest; 
And His lamp has gone down in the West. 


“ The dear Lord with His care ever nigh, 
Sends us all, gives us all, in large store; 
And is waiting to bless us with more,” 


The voice of the singer was the voice of an 
angel, and the sick Barin heard it, and 





listened, and gave a deep sigh when the song 
was finished. Then he rose and closed the 
door into the steward’s room, and both | 
Meesha and Simyon Andreitch thought they | 
heard him weep. And when Meesha saw | 
that Simyon Andreitch was also weeping, he 
stole away to his own home, and thought it | 
all over to himself, and wondered. 

_ Next evening, at the steward’s request, | 
little Meesha again appeared at the great 
house. All his dread of the Barin had some- | 


‘ 


| 


| him. 


how vanished. When Pav] Kirilitch heard 
the first fingerings of the mandolin, he cried 
out, “Send that boy here.” And Meesha 
entered the room where sat the tortured 
man, who was passing through the valley of 
humiliation, and wrestling with the demon 
of remorse. 

“Sing that song beginning, ‘The sun is 
God’s lamp.’ ” 

Meesha sang it. 

“Have you any more songs ?” 

Meesha smiled, “ Many.” 

“Sing another.” 

Then the child struck some chords, and 
sang one of the sweetest of the Russian folk 
songs :— 


“ O rich black earth, all streaked with snow, 
On 7 April morning ; 
The green headlands, the fresh-turned row; 
Young leaves the trees adorning. 


Spring, spring on earth, in sky, in air; 
Spring that will ever waken 
The saddest heart sunk in despair, — 
Thinking itself forsaken. 


“Spring! We will sing thy praise indeed, 
And bless thy welcome coming ; 
And raise our hearts for ever freed 
From winter’s drear benumbing.” 


Pavl Kirilitch leaned forward, and with 
his two hands drew the boy’s head close to 
him, looking long and fixedly with his 
stormy, heavy eyes on the bright and fear- 
less young face. Then he passed his great 
hand slowly through Meesha’s auburn curls, 
gazing wistfully ; and still closer he drew the 
boy’s head, and kissed his lips. Meesha 
loved the Barin, and sank on his knees 
beside him. 

“Your name is Meesha; isn’t it? Come 
to-morrow, Meesha”—and the man’s voice 
was hoarse, and choked, and broken—“ but, 
before you go, sing me one more song, 
Meesha, Meeshurka.” 

Meesha rose. He was solemnised by the 
strange scene through which he was passing. 
He remembered that when he lost his mother 
a year ago, the schoolmaster, whom he loved, 
came to his father’s izba and sang some 
beautiful words, which he afterwards taught 
Meesha remembered how the school- 
master’s song had cheered him in his sorrow, 
and he thought that if the Barin is in great 
trouble, perhaps it might do him good also. 

So Meesha sang—his great blue eyes wide 
open and gazing intently at the Barin: 


‘¢ When the Lord turned again the captivity of 
Zion, we saw asina dream. Then our mouth was 
filled with rejoicing, and our tongue with song. 
Then said they among the nations: The Lord hath 
done great things for us: we rejoiced. Turn back, 
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O Lord, our captivity, as the streams at noonday. 
Those that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. Sowing 
in tears the seed, he shall return with joy, bearing 
the sheaves.’’ * 


These are the grand old words sung by the 
Russian boy; and as he sang, sunlight entered 
* Translated from the ancient Slavonic, 





the soul of Pavl Kirilitch. His captivity 
was turned; and his stony heart, so long 
filled with hatred, with the memory of gin, 
began diffidently to hope that there was 
perhaps a place of repentance for him, if he 
sought it carefully through tears and humilia. 
tion and prayer. 








, 





THE TROUT OF THE CHALK STREAM, 


Pept the quiet tombs in the south 
aisle of Winchester Cathedral many of 
our readers will remember Prior Silksteed’s 
Chapel, though few may have noticed the 
quiet gravestone of Isaac Walton, the father 
of modern anglers and angling, and the 
friend and biographer of George Herbert, 
Ken of Winchester, and Richard Hooker. 
He died during the great frost of 1683, as 
his tomb testifies, — 


* His well-spent life did last 
Full ninety years and past, 
But now he hath begun 
That which will ne’er be done.” 


His book on Angling has charmed, and still 
charms, thousands of readers, and for quiet 
grace and beauty is hardly to be matched. 
The old man wanders on by some winding 
stream, the Itchen, or silvery Kennet, always 
on the watch for a fish, but never forgets the 
brightness of the whole scene, the fragrance 
of the flowers, or the murmur of the brook ; 
the music of the lark, or the swift song of the 
nightingale, at whose glad notes, indeed, he 
exclaims: ‘‘ What, then, must be the music 
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provided for the saints in Heaven, when man 
hath such music on earth!” When, therefore, 
I propose to talk of the Trout of the Chalk 
Stream, I would wander on and muse by the 
way of fair sights and sounds in the fresh air, 
and for a time forget the worry and care of 
life. The ordinary traveller, says Kingsley 
(piscatorum piscator), may see the outside of 
the country; but only the angler sees the 
inside; face to face with flower, bird, and 
insect life of the river bank the only part of 
the landscape untouched by man. For, as 
Walton says, when the lawyer is swallowed 
up with business, or the statesman in prevent 
ing or contriving plots, then sit we on cowslip 
meads, listen to the birds, and -possess our 
souls in peace. One may say of angling a 
Dr. Bolder said of strawberries, “ Doubtless 
God could have made a better berry, but He 
never did”—nor a more calm and innocent 
recreation than angling. We anglers cast 
our flies over many waters, where memories, 
facts and fancies rise ; we take them great or 
small, and are content. 

Come away, then, some fresh summer 
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morning down into Hants, where “goodly 
trouts do abound,” and the stream winds 
gently on through some quiet valley to the 
ga. The river is fringed with overhang- 
ing alder-bushes, or quivering poplar and 
willow, clusters of willow-herb and tall grass. 
The water is clear as crystal, now murmur- 
ing over pebbly sand, or between long 
tracts of trailing, waving weed. All is fra- 
grance, sweet air, and sunshine. Just here 
the river curves between high banks; the 
water deepens at this side, and it is worth 
while to peep over the edge, and see what is 
going on in the pool below. Lie down, 
therefore, on your face, rest one elbow on 
the bank, and with the other hand shade 
your eyes from the glare of light. The water 
is here almost still, and as you look down 
into the thick bed of milfoil and crowfoot 
weed, it seems like a little forest of waving 
branches. Round every tiny spray floats a 
sort of grey film which, under a microscope, 
resolves itself into a cloud of infinitely mi- 
nite creatures, Vorticelle (wheel-spinners), 
which by a swift circular motion scavenge the 





water, and thus drink in food. Every tiny 
bead is a whirling speck of life; and the 
forest swarms with them. Stir up the weed 
with your landing-net, and you will see a 
cloud of these and other such dainties fall off 
into the crystal water, countless, and of a 
thousand exquisite shapes. Or, look down 
through an opening in the weed, where a 
coat of fine mud covers the gravel, and you 
will see scores of little bits of stick, all alive, 
crawling about and over each other; the 
larva-cases of the Caperers (Phryganee), a 
riverside fly, of which a hundred varieties 
are in every trout-stream. Fish up one; 
inside the crust of sticks and small grit is a 
cosy silk case, and in that a goodly grub, 
with little tufts of white horns along his 
abdomen, by which he manages'to breathe. 
He lives on vegetable matter of all kinds, 
and being fat and juicy, is a great dainty for 
trout of all ages. Where these flies abound, 
the trout often become furnished with a.sort 
of gizzard, which enables them to swallow 
Master Caddis, and digest him, house and 
all. 


Droxford Mill, Hants. 


Dozens of other larve are to be found in; even in a dead calm, and if (says C. K.) 


every bit of still water, so that most Chalk 


Stream trout easily grow fat ; and, take him 


“you cannot catch anything by that means, 
comfort yourself with the thought that there 


all the year round, the Caperer is one of the | are others who can.” One great secret of 
most deadly of artificial flies, even when the | success is perseverance and unruffled patience. 

fish are feeding on the tiniest of midges. | Once out of temper, Piscator may as well 
On, therefore, with a Caperer, though as! pack up and begone. Now and then, on the 
big as a dozen midges, and throw your fly | most likely river and at the likeliest time, 


into a likely place, and let it quietly sink— | a trout—for no explicable reason—will re- 
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pay no heed to any othe 
dainty. Yet, for all that, 
is he but a coarse and free 
liver. He will swallowa 
young frog, a morsel 

of carrion, or a lump 

of dough.* Scarcelya 
living thing is there 
that falls in his way 
which he will not 
attack and swallow 

— if not too big for 

a mouthful—in- 

cluding even his 

own relations. 

So that when 

Walton calls him 

a ‘“* generous 

fish and a 

clean,” it is 

for no refine- 

ment of pa 

late, but only 

applies to 

him as to 

old wine, 

or royal 

venison. 

Bees and 


waspsseem 

to be the 

only morsels 

of which he 

fights shy. 

But a fresh 

breeze has risen, 

luckily up stream, 

and as all fish when 

fuse every fly you can offer him; and, after | feeding look that way, now is our time for 
dining heartily on may-fly and green drake, 


: ; ; = * In this very river a trout of 3 Ibs. was recently taken, it 
devote himself entirely to a tiny midge, and | swit water, with this bait. P 


By the River. 
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trying to see what a Hampshire trout is like ; 
our best chance of keeping out of his sight 
which is as keen and vigilant as that of a 
hawk. Once let him catch a glimpse of 
Piseator, and he is off in a second into deep 
water, or a safe bank of weed. We creep cau- 
tiously, therefore, up from behind, and stand 
at the foot of the long run which rushes out 
from the archway under the mill, and broadens 
out into the shallow. At the first glance not a 
fish is visible under the bright glare of light ; 
but, luckily, a bank of rolling cloud comes up, 
a shadow falls on the water, and a map of the 
country below may be clearly seen, if you 
shade your eyes with your hand. Half a 
dozen yards away, a few feet apart, are four 


or five trout, from a quarter to half a pound 
each, all eagerly watching for any stray 
eatable that may chance that way. Higher 
up, near the opposite bank, are three others, 
working steadily against the current, though, 
at first, looking almost motionless. Farther 
out, two larger fish, every now and then 
dashing swiftly to the surface, and then, 
having swallowed some truant fly, dropping 
back to their old exact place. The bigger 
one weighs full two pounds, and you can 
make out a crimson spot or two on his side, 
which glows like a bar of ruddy copper. 
Over the shining water hovers a cloud of 
tiny midges, and on these the fish are mak- 
ing a hearty lunch. The strange thing is 





A goodly Trout, 
Weight, 1 Ib. 43 ozs. ; length, 124ins.; girth round the middle, 7 ins. 


that if you look away for a moment from the | sealed. There is one swift dash in the rip- 
| 


water, you will lose sight of the midges alto- | ple, a tiny circle, and all is over. Now is 
gether, and even of the trout themselves, | your supreme chance. Never mind the half- 
which seem to be of one colour with the | pounders, but keeping well back, throw 
weed, sand, and stones about them. daintily four or five feet above where the 

Suddenly again the breeze freshens, the | Caperer came to grief, and let your fly come 
leaves of the poplar and willow quiver and | quietly down past the fatal spot. No sign of 
whiten, and the whole pool is covered with | our friend as yet. Never mind ; patience, he 
ashining ripple. In a moment weeds and _ jis still there. Try again, fifty times, if need 
stones, shallows and swift eddies, and trout be—every time with equal care. One care- 
are all hidden ;—now is your time. The | less cast may spoil your chance. The ripple 
wind is at your back, and you are out of | grows stronger, the line flies out to its full 
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You have put on a Caperer— dozens 
of which are buzzing over the roughened 
Water, just blown off from the long grass on 
the bank. Once or twice in his gay flight 
oe has unwisely touched the water; the 
next dip is fatal. His wings are too wet to 
permit of his rising again, and his fate is 





length before falling; but just as the fly 
touches the water the wind gives it one little 
flick, there is a sudden splash, and you have 
him! Gently; shorten your line steadily, 
keep the point of your rod well up, and bring 
him quietly down into the shallow. There ; 
now he is well under command ; not, how- 
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The Trout Stream at Brockenhurst. 


ever, the two-pounder, but a goodly fish, 
half his size, feeding a yard or so below his 
worship. Humour him for a few minutes ; 
as you cannot afford to let him have the run 


of the pool and scare all his friends, Now, 
at last, he is in the net ; turn him out on the 
grass, give him one smart rap across the 
back of his neck (to put an end to all pain), 
and admire the beauty of a well-made Hamp- 
shire trout. Back arched into a slight curve; 
small, compact head, and sides of silvery 





white and grey, fading into rich yellow and 
brown, dotted here and there with spots of 
brilliant crimson, grey, and black, and a 
dorsal fin of glowing red. ; 

A single glance at his goodly shape, his 
large, strong fins and vigorous tail, will show 
how well fitted he is for a swiftness of motion 
through swift water, which has been com- 
pared to that of a swallow ; while his eye is 
hardly to be matched for keenness—were it 
not so, half of the dainties on which he feeds 
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would pass by him unseen, and he would 
slowly dwindle in size, strength, and beauty, 
of which I can give you a curious proof. 
Within half an hour after taking the above 
goodly fish, I hooked another of apparently 
the same size, but so different in colour and 
condition that one might almost doubt of his 
being a trout at all. An inch and a half 
longer than his rival, but long, thin, and woe- 
begone ; and from head to tail of one dull 
hue of dingy grey, marked here and there 
with blotches of pale brown. I drew him in 
like a half-dead fish, and he weighed but a 
bare half pound—hence his melancholy ap- 
pearance. On carefully examining him, we 
found that one of his eyes was covered with a 
grey film, like that of cataract, which had 
destroyed the organ of vision, so that the poor 
fellow was wasting away for want of food.* 
By this time the breeze has all died away, 
and the sun is out in full splendour; the 
fields lie stretched out, as if quivering in the 
soft haze of noontide. A strange sort of lull 
has come over the busy fish; not a single 
rise is visible up stream or down. Do fish 
ever sleep ? Are they taking a siesta? This 
is just one of the mysteries over which many 
an angler has mused—but in vain. The 
hours of feeding, or ceasing to feed, seem to 
depend on laws unknown to Piscator. At 
me moment not a single rise is visible. 
Within ten minutes the whole surface shall 
* A few years agoI took in another Hants stream another 


trout in still worse condition, totally blind, 17 ins. long, only 
}lb. in weight, 











be alive with hungry fish. All at once the 
feast ends as suddenly as it began, though 
the table is still loaded with viands. 

Let us rest awhile in the shade, smoke the 
pipe of peace, as we listen to the pleasant 
music, and look across the meadows crowned 
with fragrant beauty. Such an hour, says 
Walton, “is like a festival, for happy 
thoughts of quiet content. I look out over 
the dewy fields, and think of them as Charles 
the Emperor did of fair Florence—too 
pleasant to be looked at but on holy-day.” 
But the angler has other joys besides the mere 
killing of fish (a brace will always suffice), or 
even the sight of the shining waters, which 
too are specially his. As he sits musing in 
the shade, he may recall many a happy hour 
spent by the riverside, many a long tramp 
through wind and rain, and many a glorious 
sunset over the dusky hills, as the moon rose, 
and the whole valley was full of peace. He 
may call to mind many a goodly basket of 
fish, and perhaps a few empty ones, after a 
day of hard toil. Above all, he may recall 
old friends and companions of by-gone years 
—and their memory is sweet. “ By the side 
of a pleasant river,” says cheerful Charles 
Cotton, “thou art otherwise pursuing thy re- 
creation; for the flow of the stream, the song 
of birds, the view of delightful prospects, and 
the various work of rural life, shall dispose 
thee to quiet thought ; the goodness of the 
Almighty in caring for His creatures; the 
rewards of a good life, the certainty of its 
ending.” 





MISS MALONEY’S PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
By BLANCHE ATKINSON. 


[* often happens in this world that a 

square peg finds itself in a round hole. 
Miss Maloney, as she sat in the bar parlour 
of a low public-house, felt that this was sadly 
true in her case. She knew that she and 
her surroundings were incongruous. She 
knew that she could never learn to corre- 
spond with her environment. For she was 
young and pretty, and loved purity and 
refinement. When, distracted by troubled 
thoughts, she looked up from the volume of 
Matthew Arnold’s Essays, which she was 
trying to read, her eyes drooped again 
quickly, and an expression of disgust 
gathered on her pale face. For she saw a 
dull, dirty room, square and ugly. Black 
horsehair-covered chairs stood round a square 
table which was littered over with Sporting 
Chronicles, and Shipping Gazettes—tobacco 
and beer-stained. There was a vulgarly 
coloured wall paper, with publicans’ adver- 
tisements adorning it. A smell of mingled 
tobacco and drink permeated the dingy 
place ; sounds of rough voices and coarse 
words filled her ears, and all the while her 


heart was aching for the “Sweetness and 
Light” which had hitherto brightened her 
guarded life. 

Only a few weeks before this, Miss Ma- 
loney’s father had sat contentedly at that 
table, his glass before him, his Nyms, Bar- 
dolphs, and Pistols around him. Then, what 


they called conviviality had reigned in the 
now deserted parlour. The table had been 
banged with applauding fists until the glasses 
danced, at the conclusion of song or speech. 
The company had grinned and roared over 
coarse jokes, or the stories of shady tricks 
on the turf or in the billiard-room. They 
had registered bets in dirty dog-eared books 
with earnest solemnity ; had backed horses 
and prize-fighters with all the enthusiasm 
which Englishmen consecrate to sport ; and 
sometimes ended their ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosian” 
by a free fight, which in nowise diminished 
their good-fellowship when sobriety set in 
once more—or at least the quasi-sobriety 
which was the normal condition of old Ma- 
loney and his set. 

The end to all this came suddenly. Ma- 
loney’s daughter arrived in time to spend a 
few hours by her father’s deathbed, and to 
comfort him with her ministrations and 
gentle words. She had never been in his 
home before, and had never loved him so 





much as now, when she saw from what he 
had shielded her. It had often troubled the 
girl that her rough old father refused to let 
her live with him. But bad as he had been 
he had loved her too well to let her share 
the hideous and hateful life which had grown 
pleasant to him. All the better side of his 
nature showed itself in his treatment of his 
only child. When his pretty young wife, 
the daughter of a poor schoolmaster, died, 
he took his little Polly to a widowed aunt of 
her mother’s, and asked her to take charge 
of the child. ‘“ Make her a lady, like your. 
self, ma'am,” he said. ‘Polly will have 
plenty of money one of these days, so spare 
no expense. I'll find the needful.” 

He was as good as his word. He paid 
royally for his little Polly, and often came 
to see her with his pockets stuffed with 
sweetmeats and toys. But as the girl grew 
up, she began to wish for more from her 
father than playthings. She wanted to love 
him, and share his daily life, and this he 
would not hear of. She knew nothing of 
him, except as the generous giver of every- 
thing she wanted. Her own life was peaceful 
and pure, and of his she was absolutely in 
the dark. 

But Maloney did not succeed in making 
money as fast as he had hoped to do. He 
spent a great deal on Polly. He gave a large 
sum for the public-house of which he was 
tenant, and immediately afterwards the 
neighbourhood began to “go down,” for one 
of the mysterious reasons which now and 
then make neighbourhoods go up or down. 
His customers were not always profitable. 
He encouraged a class of sporting gentlemen ; 
and gathered about him a set of betting and 
prize-fighting blackguards, who helped to 
get him into many difficulties, but never 
saw any need for helping to get him out of 
them. So that when Miss Maloney sat 
alone in the dingy bar parlour, and tried in 
vain to comfort herself by reading Matthew 
Arnold’s “Essays in Criticism,” she knew 
that far from having “plenty of money, 
she had only a few shillings in the world 
now that the funeral expenses and her 
father’s debts were paid; and that she i» 
herited from him nothing but this vile public 
house, with its bad traditions and unsavoury 
notoriety. 

At first, after her father’s death, Mary 
Maloney had felt too desolate and too hor- 
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rified with all about her, 
to realise her position. She 
would not send for her 
aunt to come to her ; she 
could not bear the thought 
that anyone in her old 
home should know where 
and how her father had 
lived. So she bore the 
wretchedness of it all as 
best she could, waiting 
impatiently until arrange- 
ments could be made to 
take whatever money was 
left, and fly back to the 
happy security of her dear 
aunt’s home. She intended 
to place a manager in the 
public-house ; or, if that 
could not be done, to find 
a tenant for it, who would 
take over the stock and 
furniture ; and in a few 
weeks more she hoped to 
be at liberty to turn over 
this dark page of experi- 
ence, and forget all about 
it. 

Forget it—yes, that 
would be very necessary, 
for Mary knew that she 
could never be happy again 
in the innocent life of old, 
unless she could forget it. To go back to 
the quiet village where she knew every face, 
and the uneventful history of every person ; 
to spend her days once more in delightful 





eer os 


hours of study, and of intellectual talk with | 


her aunt, and her friends—in music, and 
drawing, and prettinesses of all sorts ; to 
visit the sick old women, and read the Bible 
to them between gifts of shillings and packets 
of tea administered as bribes ; to coddle the 
babies, and teach the rosy-faced boys and 
girls in the Sunday-school ; to cultivate her 
Toses, and dress her garden, and love the 
sweet country lanes and the sunny fields 
With a satisfaction which had given life 


hitherto an idyllic charm—this was what she | 


meant to do; and to forget—to forget, as a 
horrible, unreal nightmare—these days 
passed in what had been her father’s home. 
And yet as Miss Maloney sat day after 
day in the bar parlour, and watched the new 
phase of life which was so ugly and revolt- 
ing, she began to see that this too was real, 
and no nightmare, ugly as it was, and to 
fear that she should never be able to forget 
it. She watched, with a horrible fascination, 
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* She watched with a horrible fascination.” 


| the succession of wretched and degraded 
| faces of the men, women, and children, who 
| passed in and out of her public-house, leaving 
their pence, or sometimes their shillings, in 
the till, which was emptied at night into her 
| pocket. She watched while little children 
with white faces, and miserable rags for 
clothing, reached up to the barman cracked 
jugs and cups to be filled with poisonous 
beer or spirits; she saw the women, old and 
| young, but draggled and dirty one and all, 
cajoling or abusing the men who treated 
_them, or refused to do so. She saw weary- 
looking women come in and try to get away 
their husbands ; and husbands dragging out 
half-drunken wives. She noticed the men 
who were regular customers, who hung 
about all the evening, running up a score 
which was only partly wiped out every 
Saturday ; and, worst sight of all, she saw 
the tawdrily-dressed, sometimes pretty, but 
shameless-faced girls who followed them in, 
and never shrank from drunken jest or oath. 
And Mary felt her cheeks burn, and her 
heart grew heavier. Very soon the convic- 
tion forced itself upon her that she could not 
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live by money made in such a trade as 
this, and she determined to sell the public- 
house outright. 

“Yes, Miss,” said the house agent whom 
she went to consult, “it’s a very good corner 
house, and will fetch a fair price. The 
licence can no doubt be transferred to a 
purchaser, and——” 

‘ But,” interrupted Mary, “I will not sell 
it for a public-house. That is not what I 
mean ; I might as well keep it on myself, 
as do that.” 

“In that case you will have to keep it, 
Miss, I’m afraid. There isn’t another busi- 
ness the neighbourhood could support, and 
no one would buy it, except for a pub,” said 
the agent. 

And Mary saw that he was right, and 
went back and began to think. All sorts of 
thoughts came into her brain, and the bur- 
den of the world’s sorrow and sin, and the 
enthusiasm of humanity, gradually took 
possession of her. This low public-house, 
which she had heard called the curse of the 
neighbourhood, was her sole inheritance 
from her father. What if she could turn it 
into a blessing ? 

She gathered together all the books she 
could find on the Temperance Question, and 


began to study the various methods adopted 


in dealing with it. For three days she 
pored over them, like Don Quixote over his 
books of Chivalry. At the end of that time 
she flung them aside. 

“T shall do nothing if I waste my time 
seeing what other people do,” she said; “ Ill 
just try a little common-sense.” 

First she called the barman. 

“T mean to keep this house on myself,” 
she said, “and will keep you too if you will 
do exactly asI wish. To begin with, I will 
sell nothing but pure beer and spirits.” 

He shook his head mournfully. 

“T knew you wasn’t the right sort to 
make it pay, Miss. I’ll do anything in reason 
to please you, but—— ” 

“T know you will,” she said with a smile, 
which made the man her devoted slave for 
ever. “It is only because you know no 
better that you sell these poor people 
such poisonous rubbish. Then you must 
never have any dealings with children; 
thirdly, you must absolutely refuse to supply 
any man or woman with drink who has 
already had too much. And you can leave 
the rest to me.” 

“But you will be bankrupt in a month, 
Miss.” 

_ “Nonsense; I have few expenses here ; 





you know that the profits are enormous, and 
I only want to pay my way, not to make 
fortune out of these people.” 

The barman scratched his head, shook it 
more mournfully than ever, but said no 
more. 

Then Miss Maloney made a few other 
changes. She brightened up her dingy bar 
parlour; made cocoa and coffee there, and 
had a supply of wholesome food for any 
customers who would have it. She provided 
also a supply of wholesome literature, but 
few of her customers cared for that, except 
sometimes the younger ones. Nevertheless 
Mary found that the set of men who had 
got into the habit of spending their evenings 
at “Maloney’s” still came, and sometimes 
one would read the newspaper aloud toa 
select few ; and often weary workers would 
creep into the warm, cheerful room, and 
sleep until they were turned out at closing 
time. 

“They want something more rousing than 
books,” said Mary, at last, and she sent for 
her piano, and told the barman to find her a 
good singer. When he was found Mary 
played while he sang, and the men and 
women came in numbers to listen to his fine 
old sea songs and plaintive ballads; and 
Mary .grew more and more determined to 
keep on her public-house. 


* * * * 


The Vicar of St. Matthias-in-the-Fields 
was speeding along the streets not far from 
“ Maloney’s” in passionate haste. “The 
Fields,” as the title of the parish, was onlya 
pathetic remembrance of the days when 
green meadows and golden grain were to be 
seen instead of squalid courts and dingy 
blocks of buildings. A population of igno 
rant and usually vicious human creatures 
crowded the wretched dwellings; and ap 
almost hopeless mass of poverty and wretched- 
ness weltered and suffered around St. Mat 
thias-in-the-Fields. It was the lot of the 
Vicar to live in this scene of wretchedness; 
to combat the vice and ignorance, and dispel, 
so far as in him lay, the gross darkness. And 
zealously—if sometimes with the zeal that 
lacketh knowledge—he threw himself into 
his work. He held advanced and rigid views 
on Church matters; advocated the celibacy 
of the priesthood ; loved a florid ritual, and 
personally drilled his choir. His church 
was crowded on Sundays—not by the people 
who lived in his parish, but by a fashionable 
congregation, attracted by the fine musit, 
the eloquent preaching, the well-known 
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saintliness of the Vicar, and, perhaps in the | in coaxing and preaching Tom Grindley into 
case of fair devotees, by saintly admiration | a sufficient degree of sobriety to wear the 
of the celibate priest. | white surplice on Sundays without scandal. 
The Rev. Algernon Lamote was of high | The new tenor had brought extrafame to the 
birth, and had ample means. He was a tall, | services at St. Matthias, and the Vicar was 
handsome man; he had a beautiful voice, | proud of his protégé. 
and the expression of an enthusiast. No| And now, two days before Christmas, the 
wonder he bore the character of a saint ; no | awful news had reached the Vicar’s ears that 
wonder if he was sometimes tempted to |'Tom had been decoyed by Miss Maloney 
think his ways infallibly right, and all who | into singing every evening at her notorious 
jn any manner thwarted him unquestionably | public-house. The Rev. Algernon felt that 
wong. But even saints, it may be pre-| such sacrilege could not be tolerated. As 
sumed, have their bad days, and Mr. Lamote, | he sped along the streets his soul-was hot 
whe strode along the dirty street, neither | within him. Though Apollyon himself 
looked nor felt as if he deserved canonization. | withstood him, he felt strong to fight to 
Refined and ascetic features have a tendency | rescue this brand, and when he reached 
to look pinched and meagre on a cold day— | “ Maloney’s,” it was as though the spirit of 
and it was a very cold day. The biting | a Hebrew prophet had descended upon him, 
east wind blew the tails of the Vicar’s coat | and he was ready to scorch, with his burning 
about ; he bent his long neck to keep the low | words, the painted Jezebel who had dared to 
felt hat from being blown off his head; the | tamper with his precious possession. It 
hailstones made his ears tingle, and he was | never occurred to him for an instant that 
thoroughly uncomfortable. But this was Miss Maloney could have any reasonable 
nothing to the bitter storm which raged | excuse to offer, nor that Tom Grindley was 
within his breast. If the Reverend Alger- | free to make any use he chose of his gift. 
non had one vulnerable point (and all heroes| When the Vicar pushed open the swing 
have one at least) it was his choir. That door, the outer bar of the public-house was 
was his hobby, his ewe lamb. On it he | empty, but for the barman busy behind the 
lavished the tender care and affection which | counter, and two or three ragged children 
more carnal-minded men bestow upon wife | waiting with a dish for some broken meat. 
ad children. If the Vicar had one enemy | They shrank away from the Vicar—for even 
for whom he found it hard to pray, it was |a saint looks ugly with the corners of his 
“old Maloney.” He had been his chief | mouth drawn down and his eyes fierce; and 
adversary ever since he came to the parish..| Mr. Lamote pushed past them and entered 
And now, though old Maloney, to Mr. | the parlour. An old man, who many times 
lamote’s great satisfaction, was dead, the | had taken shelter there from a fireless home, 
evil influence of his abominable public-house | crouched in a warm corner, and muttered 
seemed to be more potent than ever. This | something about “a d d parson,” as he 
morning the Vicar had heard news which | caught sight of the tall, black figure. Mary, 
tad roused his righteous wrath. The | with the food for the children in her hands, 
daughter of old Maloney was keeping on the | nearly ran against the Vicar, and started and 
public-house, and not content with ruining | blushed “ guiltily ”—as he noticed, when he 
the bodies and souls of his flock by her vile | began, “Miss Maloney! I have come to 
traffic was capable of stretching forth unholy | speak very seriously to you.” 
hands to rob his most precious and peculiar| His voice was hard and rasping. As a 
fold. rule chivalrous to a fault in his conduct 
Everyone has heard of, or has met, at | towards women, he was just now too fiercely 
some time or other, a wonderful genius who | indignant with Miss Maloney to hide his 
mmght to have been a Landseer, a Tennyson, | scorn and anger. He did not remove his hat 
an Irving, or a Mario, but who, through mis- | as he spoke. He looked her full in the face, 
fortune or frailty, poses before the world to | and made a mental note of the painted 
the end as a melancholy “might-have-been.” | cheeks, and frizzled hair, and bold eyes, 
The Vicar of St. Matthias-in-the-Fields had | which were what he had expected to find. 
been fortunate enough to discover a tenor | Poor Mary blushed painfully, partly because 
singer whose voice was unequalled in tone | it was the first time “a gentleman” had 
and sweetness—a tenor afflicted unhappily | spoken to her since she began this new life, 
ith a Panurgic thirst. However, the Vicar | and she was conscious all at once that she 
secured him for his choir, and had ex-| was no more to be treated as “a lady.” 
pended unheard-of energy and watchfulness | Her hair was always wavy, and of the 
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“‘ Sometimes one would read the newspaper aloud to a select few.” 


colour Rossetti loved to paint ; and her clear, “You have no reverence for old age”— 
grey eyes had never learnt to droop or | and his eyes fell upon the old man, who felt 
flinch for shame or fear. So she faced the | very uneasy, and relieved himself by curses 
clergyman, and he, for the first and last time | not loud but deep—“all decent habits, all self- 
in his life, so far forgot himself in his wrath, | respect, all religion will be destroyed by you, 
as to be rude to a defenceless woman. and such as you, if these things go on unre 
‘Miss Maloney ! are you not ashamed of | proved. But I, for one, will reprove, and will 
yourself to enter upon this vile trade, at your | tell you face to face of your sins and hateful 
time of life, and to make a living for yourself | life, as long as I breathe. Woman, have you 
by being a curse to your fellow-creatures ? | no feeling of right and wrong left? Even when 
Do you ever think what this drink traffic | the Prodigal, who has wasted his substance 
means? Do you know that every penny /|for years, creeps back to the fold, come 
you take from these ignorant wretches who | penitently to his Mother Church, and takes 
crowd your doors, is the price of their | refuge in her arms” (the Vicar did not mean 
misery? Is it not possible to waken you to| to misrepresent facts, but eloquence often 
the fact, that by making this infamous place | carries one beyond the bare truth), “you 
attractive, you are luring men and women to | tempt him away by your vile arts, and the 
their ruin, that your very existence here isa | gift of song, which he had consecrated to the 
perpetual blight upon their existences, that | service of Heaven, is made, by you, the means 
your profit is their eternal loss ?” of dragging souls to Hell. Send Thomas 
For an instant he paused, and Mary tried | Grindley back to me, to his one true friend. 
to speak, but he would not listen to one | Give him up; let me save his immortal soul 
syllable. while there is a chance, or otherwise, I wam 
“Look at these emaciated, stunted children. | you, his ruin will be laid to your charge ® 
You do not even spare their innocence ; you | the Day of Judgment.” 
sell them drink. You are responsible that| “Sir,” Mary began—but the Reverend 
they grow up depraved and lost.” Here the | Algernon, having delivered his messags 
children turned and fled. shook the dust of the place from off his fee 
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(metaphorically speaking), and departed as | 


addenly as he had entered. 
The next afternoon, when the choir met 


for practising after five o’clock Vespers, the | 


Vicar admonished Tom Grindley. But the 
spoilt protégé was sullen under reproof. 
“You'd no call to speak to Miss Maloney 
as you did,” he said. ‘“She’s doing a lot 
more good down there than some folks I 
ould mention, for all their preachin’ and 





prayin’. And you've almost broken her 
heart. Women’s such fools about what par- 
sons says to’em. She told me I wasn’t to 
sing there any more; but I said if I give 
that up, I give choir up too. And I’m going 
to-night.” 

When the Vicar sat alone in his study that 
evening, he was very miserable. It was 
Christmas Eve. If Tom should not appear 
—and appear in decent condition—at the 


‘** Woman, have you no feeling of right or wrong left ?” 


“rvice next morning, what would become of 
all the beautiful music he had taken so much 
touble to prepare, for the glory of God, and 
—well, yes, in some measure, for his own | 
ftatification? Tom’s manner had been defiant | 
and his words rankled in the Vicar’s soul. He | 


tid not believe in the possibility that Miss 
Maloney could do anything but harm. He 
d not think that she had ever been to 

church ; certainly she had not consulted him, 
XXXIII—13 


nor offered to become a church worker under 
him. How was it possible she could do any 
good ? No doubt poor Tom was deluded. 
The woman was pretty ; who could tell how 
she might lure him to destruction? The 

Vicar grew restless, and at last determined 
| to hover about Tom’s path like an invisible 
| guardian angel, and see him safe home, drunk 
| or sober, when the orgies at “ Maloney’s” 
| were over. 
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It was already growing late, but, full of 
enthusiasm, he once more rushed along the 
streets, and only stopped when he reached 
‘* Maloney’s” corner. 

The place looked busy and cheerful, com- 
pared with the miserable houses around. A 
warm light shone into the street through the 
red curtains across the window, and sounds 
of music could be heard some distance off. 
Mr. Lamote had passed more than a dozen 
other public-houses on his way to “ Malo- 
ney’s,” but not one of them seemed to be so 
popular as this. He groaned in spirit, as he 
stood at the opposite corner and watched the 
people entering. Men and women of all 
sorts ; many young lads ; and even quite re- 
spectable-looking girls. Alas! alas! Sud- 
denly, he quickly crossed the street mutter- 
ing, “Ah! what horrible desecration. I 
must put a stop to this.” 

He pushed open the door, let it swing to 
behind him, and stood still, unnoticed in the 
crowd. Had he madea mistake? Was this 
the place which he had often called the curse 
of the parish? Was it “desecration” that 
sacred music should be sung to such an 
audience as this? For in the midst of the 
people stood Tom Grindley, and sang. Every 
face was turned towards him, and every face 


bore traces of poverty and toil, many of sin 


and shame also. There were figures bent 
with weariness, eyes bleared with tears ; 
there were coarse and brutal faces in that 
strange crowd, and faces which had grown 
stolid in hopeless wretchedness ; but as the 
Vicar looked, a wonderful gleam seemed to 
pass from face to face, while in the lovely 
tones which often brought tears to the eyes 
of his sensitive congregation at St. Matthias, 
Tom sang, “ And the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough: places shall be made 
plain, for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.” 

It was the anthem chosen for Christmas 
Day. The Vicar felt a choking in his 
throat. If Tom could only sing in church 
to such an audience as this, it would be 
something to thank God for. But if such an 
audience would not come to church, what 
then ? 

The Vicar remained hidden behind the 
crowd and looked round, curiously moved. 
The place was orderly, and, at least while the 
music lasted, perfectly quiet. There were some 
few men smoking, but not many, because, as 
Tom afterwards explained, he had told them 
the tobacco got down his throat, and it was 
only new-comers who smoked during the 
singing. Many of the men had glasses 





before them, and there was the usual smell 
of beer and spirits, and unclean humanity ; 
but through the opened folding-doors Mr. 
Lamote could see that in the parlour mep 
and women were drinking tea and coffee, 
and eating sandwiches and buns, and man 
others seemed to be waiting to take their 
places. 

Just beside Tom was a piano, and a lady 
sat and played for him; but Mr. Lamote 
had forgotten Miss Maloney for the moment, 
and it was only when the song was over, and 
the people began to move about that he saw 
her, and remembered with a quick sense of 
shame the words he had used to her. 

Tom stepped forward once more to sing 
without music a Christmas carol, and as the 
people settled down again to listen, the Vicar’s 
gaze rested on a fair woman, in a plain black 
dress, who stood in the centre of a group of 
girls, with a sleeping baby in her arms, and 
listened to the simple carol, with a tender 
smile on her lips, and an expression of loving 
compassion in her eyes as they wandered 
round the curious assembly. 

“Good heavens!” the conscience-stricken 
clergyman exclaimed. “She looks like a 
blessed Madonna, and I called her a painted 
Jezebel !” 

He was an impulsive man, and he saw his 
error. As soon as the carol was over he 
pushed his way to Miss Maloney’s side, and 
turning towards the astonished crowd, said: 
“Friends, I want you all to hear me tell 
Miss Maloney that I am bitterly ashamed 
for what I said to her yesterday. I was 
wholly in the wrong. She is doing you all 
far more real good than I ever did. She is 
the best friend you have ever had.” Then 
he offered his hand to Mary with a bow of 
penitent reverence, and when she had meekly 
submitted to his warm clasp, he hurried 
away without another word. 

“Well! that were a rum start,” said the 
leading politician of the company; “but it 
ain’t the first time as the Church and the 
vested interests ’as shook ’ands, and it won't 
be the last.” 


* * * * 


Many Christmas Eves have come and gone; 
the Vicar and Miss Maloney are firm friends 
now, and have many ways of helping one 
another. Neither of them, perhaps, seet 
much result of endless labour. The parish of 
St. Matthias-in-the-Fields is not yet composed 
solely of devout, decent Churchmen and 
Churchwomen. Drunkenness still brings 
its attendant train of vice and want, disease 
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“ But if such an audience would not come to church, what then?” 


and sorrow, to darken the lives of the men | any harm now, even when not capable of 
and women who herd in the still low neigh- | getting good, from her public-house. She 
bourhood of Maloney’s public-house. But | knows that here and there she has saved an 
the Vicar has got a new hobby. He buys | Outcast and brought hope to the desolate ; 
up all the public-houses he can, and finds | and after all what are great results but a 
among his devotees ladies (as much like | multitude of little changes ? 
Miss Maloney as possible) to manage them.| The Vicar of St. Matthias is still unmar- 
There is no saying what results may be pro- | ried, and will never marry. ‘ But if ever his 
duced—in time. principles are put to the test, it is when he 
And Mary is content. She knows that | catches a glimpse of Mary’s bright hair and 
here and there a man who was once a| sweet face through the windows of Maloney’s 
drunkard is sober now ; and that no one gets | public-house. 





ASPIRATION. 


‘TH! rarest of honeysuckle is on the hedgetop high, 
The reddest of rose-red apples swings on the good tree’s crest ; 
The gladdest of songs and singers are lost in the heart of the sky. 
Hark to the lark, and his anthem, soaring away from the nest. 
Go higher and higher and higher, the highest is ever the best ! 


Green are the fields of the earth, holy and sweet her joys ; 
Take and taste, and be glad—as fruit and blossom and bird, 

But still as an exile, Soul: then hey! with a singing voice, 
For the stars and sun and sweet heaven, whose ultimate height is the Lord! 
Ripe, lovely and glad you shall grow, in the light of His face and His word. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 











THE CHARTERHOUSE OF TYROL. 


By MARGARET HOWITT. 





On the road to Karthaus, 


YW as Bruno, in the eleventh century, 

fled from the crimes and excesses of 
mankind to dedicate himself to the service 
of God and the salvation of his soul, he was 
joined by six like-minded companions ; and 
they journeying to Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, 
who was an ardent lover of solitude and con- 
templation, were led by him into a savage 
mountain region in his diocese. Here they 
built an oratory and separate cells in the 
year 1084; and this secluded settlement 
gaining the name of Chartreuse from the 
district in which it was situated, has con- 
ferred the same appellation on all other sub- 
sequent monasteries of this most austere 
order: in English corrupted into Charter- 
house, in German into Karthause. 





Heinrich, Earl of Tyrol, 
introduced in the fourteenth 
century the sons of St. Bruno 
into his principality, and in 
so doing, could not have fixed 
on a locality more suited to 
their taste and mode of life 
than the upland Schnalser- 
thal. This lofty, narrow 
valley, hemmed in by a series 
of serrated mountains, is 
entered at the distance of a 
three hours’ drive from Me- 
ran by a terrific defile, and 
then ever ascending between 
precipices, ends at an altitude 
of 6,000 feet near a vast tree- 
less wilderness of perpetual 
snow and ice. 

On January 25, 1326, joy- 
fully and out of pure love 
to the Carthusians, so the 
old deed assures us, Hein- 
rich bestowed on them his 
two farms at Korf for the 
site of the monastery, add- 
ing for its maintenance his 
castle of Schnals with all 
its appurtenances, fifteen 
farms, important rights of 
fishing, exemption from tax- 
ation, and many other privi- 
leges, all which gifts and 
grants he entrusted to 
“Brother Gottfried,” Prior 
of Mauerbach, who was to 
erect the monastery after the 

manner of the order. 

This “ Brother Gottfried ” was the superior 
of a Carthusian monastery which Heinrich’s 
well-beloved nephew, Friedrich of Austria, 
had erected in his dominions. Both these 
princely founders had been prisoners of war 
under the German Emperor, and during their 
joint-captivity had been strengthened and 
consoled by Gottfried; he was, moreover, & 
peacemaker, whose wise conciliatory mea- 
sures contributed to the release of Fried- 
rich. 

The monastery in Austria was dedicated 
to All Saints; that in Tyrol to St. Michael 
and All Angels, and this has led to the 
acclivity on which it is situated acquiring 
the beautiful name of All Angels’ Mount. 
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Korf lay between two and three hours’ walk 
up the valley, on the broad sloping shoulder 
of a great mountain, surrounded by vast 
and melancholy larch woods, and from its 
elevation of 4,625 feet buried for many long 
winter months in snow. 

On January 25, 1332, Gottfried’s under- 
taking was completed and the monastery for- 
mally opened ; and then began that life of 
prayer, hard work, and self-abnegation, which, 
by a curious coincidence, lasted exactly four 
hundred and fifty years ; for on January 25, 
1782, the Emperor Joseph II. of Austria, 
having decided to abolish all contemplative 
monasteries, signed the decree for its disso- 
lution. Yet even to the present day the 
well-built fabric of Prior Gottfried testifies 
to his care and skill. 

It was a single, not double Charterhouse, 
that is to say, one especially adapted to the 
requirements of twelve anchorites and a 
prior. On three sides rise lofty battlemented 
walls with loop-holes, suggestive of the un- 
ruly age of its construction. Within, sur- 
rounded by a broad band of meadow-land, 
stands the great oblong quadrangle, which 
has cloisters giving access to twelve little 
houses. Ten of these are quite detached, 
and are separated by their walled gardens, 
whilst two are built on to the large block of 


buildings terminating the quadrangle on the 


north side. This block comprised the con- 
vent-church, the sacristy, chapter-house, re- 
fectory—where on festivals the monks dined 
together—the library, guest-chambers, and 
some official residences. As Earl Heinrich 
bestowed the entire jurisdiction of the mo- 
nastery-lands on the Carthusians, a secular 
judge had also to be located on the premises. 
His house, with that of the Prior, faced a 
large outer court, and commanded all the 
busy external monastic life, for adjoining 
‘this court were the dwellings of the bum- 
bailiff, of the miller, and the other numerous 
retainers and menials, together with the 
stables and barns. 

The Prior was the greatest man in Schnal- 
serthal, and much occupied with temporal 
affairs. His brethren gave themselves up to 
prayer and labour, each pursuing in the 
solitude of his cell some fine art or handi- 
craft, which, combined with the solaces of 
religion and outdoor exercise, preserved him 
from gloom or low spirits ; and traces still re- 
main of this rule of life. An old cupboard, 
adorned with carved pilasters, acanthus 
leaves and inlaid work, and furnished with 
solid metal hinges, testifies to the aptitude 
of one such recluse. The great clock in the 





Capuchin monastery at Schlanders came from 
this Karthause. A friend of mine owns a 
beautifully finished time-piece with carefully 
painted figures of the Archangel Michael, 
St. Bruno and St. Hugh of Grenoble, that 
was made in one of these cells; whilst the 
most valuable old books and manuscripts in 
the Public Library at Innsbruck were ac- 
quired by the spoliation of the monastery. 

The cell of the Carthusian was a compact 
little house, containing a vestibule, study, 
bedroom, small kitchen, and a spacious attic 
most convenient for the storing away of 
implements and handiworks. All these habi- 
tations faced the south, and were well 
wainscoted, and heated in wiater by large 
stoves, and possessed an abundant flow of 
the purest water, ‘Two cells remain pre- 
cisely as in the monastic days, and on 
the high roof, made purposely steep to pre- 
vent the snow from accumulating, the origi- 
nal shingles lie straight, compact, and well 
fitting, needing no big stones, as on all 
the more modern and flatter roofs, to keep 
the loosely laid and much warped pieces of 
wood from being blown away by the wind; 
and to one of these tall roofs the ladder is 
still attached, reaching to the summit, to be 
used in case of fire. On most of the houses 
the old sun-dials remain, and in one garden, 
at least, the huge bare wooden cross, that has 
inspired more than one monk, as he paced 
to and fro or tilled the soil, with salutary 
thoughts of redemption. 

First-rate gardeners were these Carthu- 
sians, creating a demand for their carnations 
in the then most distant city of Vienna, 
and making apples and pears to ripen on 
heights where they no longer grow; and 
in one garden there still lingers on a root 
of angelica, dating from the time of “the 
good old gentlemen,” as the present owner 
says. 

The rations of each monk were brought 
him once a day, and the cupboard-like pas- 
sages in the wall, near the entrance of every 
cell, are still extant, through which it was 
supplied. Some aged inhabitants remember 
in their childhood wooden hammers lying 
in these wainscoted receptacles, with which 
the lay-brother knocked to announce his 
arrival. 

Besides reciting portions of the divine office 
in their cells, the monks went to the choir 
for mass and vespers and to sing matins and 
lauds at midnight; and as the church was 
terribly cold in winter, they wore, a great 
part of the year, over their white flannel 
habits, big mantles of black sheepskins, the 
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shaggy wool on the outside. Very strange 
and weird therefore must their aspect have 
been when, thus attired, they monotonously 
intoned in long-drawn-out syllables the porten- 
tous themes, Death and Judgment, Heaven 
and Hell, in the gloom of night. On one such 
occasion the occupants of the two cells in the 
south cloister, returning from the nocturnal 
service, found that their abodes had been 
completely swept away by an avalanche. 

The handsome church is now a cowhouse 
and barn, and the beautiful white marble 
pavement of the sanctuary, rudely broken 
into fragments, serves as doorsteps and hearth- 
stones tor the present Karthausers. At the 
dissolution a chapel for the menials, built in 
the outer wall, was chosen for the future 
parish church, because being smaller, it would 
cost less to keep in repair. But indeed over 
the entire locality Ichabod is written in 
legible characters. 

Joseph the Second had no use for the 
monastery when he had turned out its pos- 
sessors, so after various vicissitudes it was sold 
by the Government in 1794 for an old song. 
A speculator purchased it and speedily 
amassed money by putting it up to auction 
in lots. From 1795 the sales went briskly 
forward, the cells and large rooms being 
bought separately by peasants. Thus at 
the close of the century forty families were 
occupying the space of the former inmates, 
and every hole and corner of precincts set 
apart for single blessedness, silent study and 
prayer, began to swarm with a conjugal 
population allied to squalor and ignorance. 

The farms under the Carthusian jurisdic- 
tion being secular possessions and thus sub- 
ject to the military levy did not share the 
fate of the monastery, for Joseph’s real aim 
had been to procure more soldiers; and the 
soil specially cultivated by the monks, and 
which was sold with the buildings, did not 
contain sufficient acres to enable each pur- 
chaser to carry out the highest wish of a 
Tyroler peasant, that of living by the pro- 
duce of his land. Thus the buyers had to 
increase their income by some trade, causing 
Karthaus, as the village was called, to re- 
main the chief locality in Schnalserthal, for 
here lives the doctor, the veterinary surgeon, 
the tailor, shoemaker, weaver, and the general 
dealer for the whole country-side. 

As the dwellings had of necessity to be 
enlarged, we find an additional story, or else 
a partition constructed of the poorest lath 
and clay cement, or of the very combustible 
pine, supplementing Brother Gottfried’s sub- 
stantial masonry; some tenements having 





outside galleries of the same wood. The 
barns and stalls, partially dating from the 
original foundation, are large and chiefly of 
pinewood, These barns in autumn are 
crammed with hay, corn, and fodder, al] 
the hay going at once into the barns, for the 
Tyrolese do not make ricks out of doors as 
we do. 

You would think that here were sufficient 
elements of combustion to cause great pre- 
caution on the part of the closely-packed in- 
habitants, but on the contrary, as if these in- 
flammable substances were not enough, they 
add their great stores of winter firewood, 
It is cut in lengths of about a yard, placed 
endways against the sides of the houses, 
and reaching to the roofs, blocks up the 
cloisters, which now form the village street, 
Moreover, huge stacks and immense piles of 
dry timber are stored up everywhere, in the 
great outer court, in the passages, the 
cloisters, alleys, gardens, and under fences, 
The Karthausers have thus a preparation 
for a conflagration, as it would seem, that at 
any moment may break out with a fury and 
rapidity which not even the abundant supply 
of water could control. Yet in the minds 
of these good but dull mortals, who plod on 
day by day at their agrarian labours much 
as their oxen do, it seems impossible to 
awaken any alarm. They live and eat by 
force of habit, are, in fact, upright, moral 
human machines. 

Mgr. Valussi, Prince-Bishop of Trent, said 
to these worthy souls assembled in their 
church on the morning of August 21, 1891:— 
“You are in a ‘peculiar, probably a unique 
position, that of living in a village that was 
once a monastery. Formerly this spot was 
holy ground, consecrated to prayer and medi- 
tation. That time of solemn dedication has 
ceased. The church is desecrated, the cells 
abandoned to other than their original pur- 
pose. Yet though this Mount of Angels 
has changed its character, the aim of the 
monks should still be fulfilled. You, too, 
can be a praying people. Here in this 
lofty solitude, in this ancient sanctuary, you 
may well carry out the Apostle’s injunction, 
when he says :—‘I will therefore that men 
pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands. 
Moses went up into the mount and remained 
alone with God in prayer for forty days; 
and when he came down his face shone. If 
we pray steadfastly our countenances will 
likewise be illuminated ; for the virtue in an 
individual shines forth in his face. But 
human weakness makes it difficult persis 
tently to converse with Christ. The Apostles 
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asked the Lord to teach them to pray, and 
we must do the same, for to pray properly 
is a great art.” 

It was the Prince-Bishop’s first visit to this 
remote portion of his mountain diocese. 
Suffering from vertigo, although still in the 
prime of life, he had been carried in a chair 
up the steep bridle-path by some of the stal- 
wart guides, followed by his personal at- 
tendants and the local clergy on mules. As 
he reached the first triumphal arch, erected 
in his honour on the outskirts of Karthaus, 
and saw amongst the kneeling population 
the white caps of three daughters of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, encircled by a group of little 








children, he joyfully exclaimed in a clear 
voice: “What! Sisters of Charity up here. 
It delights me!” and then raising his hand, 
he blessed them. 

And very soon, when his clerical colleagues 
were otherwise engaged, just when he was 
least expected, but on that account doubly 
welcome, he entered the cottage-hospital, and 
once more blessing the Sisters, asked them 
to take him to their inmates and show him 
everything. He stepped into the larder, and 
said in a tone of regret and surprise: “ How 
empty! No, this is sad! My daughters, 
you take wine ?” 

“No, Princely Grace.” 
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(Reproduced from a drawing in a manuscript history of the monastery, written at the beginning of this century.) 


“Then I hope you have meat !” 

“Sometimes a little dried meat, Princely 
Grace. But indeed we are quite happy and 
content on potatoes and milk.” 

“Who is responsible for this state of 
things?” asked the Bishop in a troubled 
tone. “Is it the parish ?” 

“Oh! Princely Grace, the parish is laden 
with debt and cannot support us. It is we 
who have to help the parish.” 

Then pursuing his anxious inquiries the 
Prince-Bishop learnt from another inmate, 
not from these modest, retiring women, how 
seven years ago two of these Sisters— 
Hadriana and Diomira—had been summoned 





hither by the poor parish priest, and an old 
well-to-do peasant, who, feeling he was dying, 
wished to be properly tended in his last 
hours, and to bequeath his property as a 
permanent sick fund for his neighbours in 
Schnalserthal. On their arrival, however, 
he had recovered, and needed his money for 
himself. Thus left in the lurch, they would 
have returned to their convent at Innsbruck, 
but for the entreaties of the Schnalserthal 
clergy to aid them in ameliorating the condi- 
tion of their rustic flocks. 

With the sanction, therefore, of the Mother- 
General, herself a remarkable example of self- 
sacrifice for the sick and destitute, Sister 
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Diomira had speedily all the neglected chil- 

dren under her wing ; whilst Sister Hadriana | 
made the long-stretching valley, with all its 
stupendous heights and depths, the wards of | bedridden 


her hospital. ‘They had arrived on the fes- 


was cruel winter weather, yet day by day 
this sick-nurse voluntarily visited a distant 
mountain chalet to tend Barbara Nitschler, g 
girl. Down the steep ice-bound 
ravine she clambers, crosses the now sullen 


tival of St. Bruno, October 6th, and soon it | river, mounts a snow-clad acclivity only again 





The Prior’s House (modernised). 


to plunge into a second chasm, traverses a 
frozen stream, then ascends a jagged moun- 
tain. Climbing from rock to rock, now hold- 
ing on by the prickly congealed bushes, now 
taking off her shoes for safety, she creeps up 
a wall of ice; she steps back, she tears her 
habit, then, regaining her balance, scales a 
beetling crag, until, holding on by the splin- 
tered rocks and rounding a jutting precipice, 
she stands, after two hours of the greatest 
physical exertion, on the steep, slippery snow- 
covered fields of the chalet. She quietly and 
cheerfully enters the chamber where she has 
been most anxiously expected, and alleviates 
the invalid’s sufferings, until the sun, drop- 
ping behind a distant ridge of snow, warns 
her to commence the perilous descent. Week 
by week this superhuman energy went on, 
until Hadriana’s health and strength suc- 
cumbing, both Sisters decided to have Bar- 
bara brought to them and place her in the 
bed lent them for their own use. 





But He who feeds the vultures never for- 
sakes His doves, and at this crisis the Divine 
arm was stretched out to help His hand 
maids. Heaven only knows the privations, 
the courage and endurance of these minister- 
ing women that first winter ; but a faint echo 
of it had reached Meran, causing an English 
lady, the late Miss Alice Panton, to visit 
them, make their need known to others, and 
herself anonymously purchase for them 4 
house. 

Under a roof of their own, matters began 
to mend. An old widower brought his 
goats and his other goods and chattels, and 
came to live and die with them. An old 
woman came likewise, bringing her spinning: 
wheel ; other solitary, decrepit mortals asked 
to be taken in, throwing their little all into 
the common stock. Sickly, deserted children 
were placed confidingly in the tender arms 
of the Sisters. And although the adulis did 
their best to help, an aged man busily turn- 
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ing the churn or the coffee-mill (its chief 
contents being roasted barley), and another 
expending his feeble strength in cutting herb- 
age for the cow, it soon became needful to 
have a third Sister in the kitchen. 

The present representatives of the chief 
characters in the old chronicles of Karthaus 
are inspired with a warm interest on behalf of 
these Sisters. The Emperor of Austria and 
other members of the Imperial family have 
by their generous co-operation just secured to 
the hospital some near-lying most sunny and 
fertile fields, with a water-mill for grinding 
the barley and rye; and the monks of the 
Grande Chartreuse, recognising in these Sisters 
of Charity worthy successors of their fallen 
brethren, sent them last November a bank- 
note of a thousand francs towards supplying 
the house with water, as well as making an 
out-door enclosure—requisites which the pre- 
mises did not possess, from having originally 
been the dwelling of the dairy maids, and 
consequently without the precincts. 

But now we may be permitted to follow 
the Prince-Bishop back to the church. He 
kneels before the altar sunk in prayer; the 








building is filled with silent worshippers, con- 
sisting chiefly of men and women from dis- 
tant mountain-sides and high-lying lateral 
valleys, who have brought hither their god- 
children for confirmation, whilst close to the 
Bishop’s feet stand uncompromisingly erect a 
male and female tourist. He is in shirt- 
sleeves, with a bundle strapped to his back, 
she likewise carrying a pack, and with the 
skirt of her gown pinned round her waist. 
So they remain stiff and stationary for ten 
minutes, picturesque representatives of an 
important feature of this mountain life, the 
visitors. Then they step out of doors, to 
continue their sight-seeing along the great 
highway over the Alps, for the Schnalserthal 
has become a starting point for the Oetzthal 
glaciers, that world of snow and ice already 
mentioned. 

A favourite excursion is over the Hoch 
Joch to Vent, in the Oetzthal, returning by 
the Nieder Joch. Across this Hoch Joch— 
which is really the lowest of these two 
passes, and therefore its name a misnomer— 
sledges can be used, but most of the tourists 
prefer walking over the solid snow. 








Crossing the Nieder Joch in August. 


In the summer months a procession of 
pedestrians daily traverses these passes in 
pouring rain and calm sunshine. They come 
and go in Schnals with July and August, in- 
dividually unknown and soon forgotten, yet 


now and then making their mark. Three 
years since it was a plucky old lady of eighty- 
five who successfully accomplished the tour 
on foot, and this year it has been a little girl 
of eight who has done the same. 
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SECOND 


W HILE dealing with the subject of the 

tides it would be proper to mention 
the light which they seem to throw on another 
chapter in the moon’s history. The doctrine 
which I shall here endeavour to set forth is 
mainly due to the labours of Professor G. H. 
Darwin, of Cambridge. I have mentioned 
how the tendency of the tides on a tide- 
distracted globe is to adjust the movements 
of that globe in such a way that the tides 
shall no longer ebb or flow, but that per- 
manent high tide shall be established here 
and permanent low tide there. If the ro- 
tation of the body be not fast enough 
the tide will pull the body round in order 
to effect this object. If the rotation of 
the body be too rapid then the influence 
of the tide will be experienced as a brake 
tending to check the movement and bring 
down the speed of rotation, until the desired 
adjustment is obtained. At present the 
earth is spinning too fast to permit the high 
tides to remain at permanent localities, and 
consequently tides are applied with the effect 
of checking the rotation. The earth is, how- 


ever, so vast, and the tides generated by so 
small a body as the moon are relatively so im- 
potent, that their effects in reducing the speed 
of the earth’s rotation are extremely tardy in 


their operation. Nevertheless, small though 
they are, they unquestionably exist, and there 
cannot be a doubt that to some extent the 
earth is affected by the unremitting action 
of the tides; the consequence is that the 
rapidity with which the earth rotates upon 
its axis is gradually declining. One result 
of this can be stated in a very simple manner. 
The length of the day must be increasing. 
It is true that this gradual stretching of 
the day is very slow; it is indeed quite 
inappreciable in so far as our ordinary use 
of the day as a measure of time is con- 
cerned. The alteration almost eludes any 
means of measurement at our disposal. Even 
in a thousand years the change is so small 
that the diminution in the length of the day 
is only a fraction of a second. We can 
doubtless afford to disregard so trifling a 
variation in our standard of time so far as 
the period contemplated in mere human 
affairs is concerned. In fact the change is 
absolutely devoid of significance within such 
a period as is contemplated since the erec- 
tion of the Pyramids, or indeed since any 
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other human monument has been reared. 
We must not, however, conclude that the 
change in the length of the day has no sig. 
nificance in earth history. Of late years it 
has become known that this alteration in the 
day is connected with an important chapter 
in the remote history of this globe. In fact 
there is hardly a more interesting doctrine in 
modern science than that which deals with 
this subject. I have explained the pheno 
mena somewhat fully in my little volume 
entitled “Time and Tide,” in which I have 
endeavoured to sketch the remarkable evolu. 
tion through which the earth seems to have 
passed. I must, however, here give afew of 
the leading features in the story, for it would 
be quite impossible to exclude it altogether 
from these articles, which are designed to 
expound the more remarkable topics con- 
nected with our satellite. 

The significance of the gradual elongation 
of the day by the tides arises from the cir- 
cumstance that the change always takes place 
in one direction. In this form of effect the 
tide differs from other more familiar astrono- 
mical phenomena which sometimes advance 
in one direction and then after the lapse of 
suitable periods return in the opposite 
direction, and thus restore again the initial 
state of things. But the alteration of the 
length of the day is not of this character ; it 
is not periodic, its motion is never reversed, 
is never even arrested. Only one condition 
is therefore necessary to enable it to obtain 
tremendous proportions, and that is sufficient 
time in which it can operate. There are 
many lines of reasoning which show the 
extreme antiquity of our globe: the dis 
closures of geology are specially instructive 
on this head. Think, for instance, of that 
mighty reptile the “ Atlantosaurus,” which 
in the secondary periods of the earth’s his 
tory roamed over the regions now known as 
Colorado. The bones of this vast creature 
indicate an animal surpassing in propor- 
tions the greatest elephant ever known. 
No one can count the xons of years that 
have elapsed since the “ Atlantosaurus, 
whose bones are now to be seen in the 
museum at Yale College, breathed its last. 
A still more striking conception of time than 
even the antiquity of this individual affords 
is derived from the consideration that his 
mighty form was itself the product of a long 
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= 
and immeasurable line of ancestry, extend- 
ing to a depth in the remote past far beyond 
the limits of computation. I have men- 
tioned this illustration of the antiquity of 
the earth for the purpose of showing the 
ample allowance of time that is available for 
tides to accomplish great work in earlier 
stages of our globe’s history. As the evi- 
dence of the earth’s crust proves that our 
globe has lasted for incalculable ages, it 
becomes of interest to think how far the 

ual elongation of the day may have 
attained significant proportions since very 
early times. It may be that even in a thou- 
sand years the effect-of the tides is not suffi- 
cient to alter the length of the day by so 
much as a single second. But the effect may 
be very appreciable or even large in a million 
years, or ten million years, or a hundred 
million years. We have the best reasons 
for knowing that in intervals of time com- 
parable with those I have mentioned, the 
change in the length of the day may have 
amounted not merely to seconds or minutes, 
but even tohours. Looking into the remote 
past, there was a time at which this globe 
spun round in twenty-three hours instead of 
twenty-four ; at a still earlier period the rate 
must have been twenty hours, and the fur- 
ther we look back the more and more rapidly 
At 


does the earth appear to be spinning. 
last, as we strain our gaze to some epoch so 
excessively remote that it appears to have 
been anterior to those changes which geology 
recognises, we see that our globe was spin- 
ning round in a period of six hours or five 


hours, or possibly even less. Here then is a 
lesson which the tides have taught us: they 
have shown th: t if the causes at present in 
operation have subsisted without interruption 
for a sufficiently long period in the past, the 
day must have gradually grown to its present 
length from an initial condition in which 
' the earth seems to have spun round about 
’ four times as quickly as it does at present. 

_ We should, however, have received a very 
inadequate impression of what tides are 
able to accomplish if we merely contem- 
plated this change in the length of the 
day, striking and significant though it doubt- 
less is. The student of natural philosophy 
18 well aware that there is no action with- 
out a corresponding reaction, and it is in- 
structive to examine in this case the form 
Which the reaction assumes. Our reasoning 
has been founded on the supposition that it 
is the attraction of the moon on the waters 
of our globe that gives rise to the tides. It 
8, therefore, the influence of the moon which 





checks the speed of the earth’s rotation and 
adds to the length of theday. As the moon 
acts in this fashion on the earth, so, by the 
general law that I have mentioned, the earth 
reacts upon the moon. The form which this 
reaction assumes expresses itself in a ten- 
dency to push the moon farther and farther 
away from the earth, or rather to allow the 
moon gradually to move farther and farther 
away from the earth than the earth’s attrac- 
tion would permit if the entire of our globe 
were a solid mass void of all liquid capable of 
being distracted by tides. It is, therefore, cer- 
tain that the distance of the moon, which is at 
present about two hundred and forty thou- 
sand miles, must be gradually increasing ; but 
we need not look for any appreciable change 
in the moon’s distance arising from this cause 
when only an interval of a few centuries is 
considered. We need not expect to measure 
the difference due to tides between the size 
of the moon’s orbit this month and the size 
of the orbit last month. In fact, there are 
so many periodic causes of change in the 
dimensions of the moon’s orbit, that it be- 
comes impossible to detect the tidal influence 
even in the course of centuries. Here, again, 
we have to remember that in dealing with 
the history of our earth, as such history is 
contemplated by the astronomer, we are to 
consider, not merely the thousands of years 
that include the human period, not merely 
the millions of years that are required by 
the necessities of geology, but also those 
stupendous periods anterior to geological 
phenomena to which we have already 
referred. In the course of such vast ages 
the reaction of the earth on the moon’s orbit 
has not only become perceptible, it has be- 
come conspicuous ; it has not only become 
conspicuous, but it has become the chief deter- 
mining agent in the shaping of the moon’s 
orbit as we find it at the present day. We 
have seen that as we look into the past the 
length of the day seems ever shorter and 
shorter ; and, concurrently with this decline 
in the day is the diminution in the moon’s 
distance from the earth. There was a time 
when the moon, instead of revolving at a 
distance of two hundred and forty thousand 
miles, as it does at present, revolved at a 
distance of only two hundred thousand 
miles. As we think of epochs still earlier 
we discern the moon ever closer and closer 
to the earth, until at last, at that supreme 
time in the history of the earth-moon system, 
when the earth was quickly revolving in a 
period of a few hours, our satellite seems to 
have been quite close to the earth; in fact, 
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the two bodies were almost in contact. The 
study of the tides has therefore conducted 
us to the knowledge of a remarkable con- 
figuration exhibited in the primitive earth- 
moon system. The earth was then spinning 
round rapidly in a day which was only a 
few hours long, whilst close to the earth, or 
almost in contact with it, the moon coursed 
around our globe, the period of its revolution 
being shortened to such an extent that the 
satellite completed its circuit in the same 
time as that which the earth required for one 
turn round its axis. We cannot indeed say 
that the earth and the moon at this wonder- 
ful epoch bore much resemblance to the earth 
and the moon as we now know them. Even 
if the bodies had by that time assumed the 
globular form, it seems certain that they must 
have been composed of wholly or partially 
molten material, very unlike the rigid globes 
that the earth and moon now seem to be. 
Up to this point our reasoning has been 
based on the results of mathematical investiga- 
tion. It is characteristic of such investigations 
that they leave no loop-hole for error when 
the conditions have been properly stated. 
Weare naturally anxious to push the research 
one step farther and to learn how it was that 
the moon happened to have been found in 
such a remarkable situation in the immediate 


vicinity of the earth. At this critical stage 
mathematics seems to withhold its guidance, 
but at the same time does not forbid an 
attempt to penetrate the mystery of the 


moon’s origin. The reasoning that has 
hitherto guided our inquiries becomes no 
longer available, and anything which we can 
add to the sketch already given of earth- 
moon history must therefore be received on 
authority possessing a different value from 
that which has characterized the earlier 
stages of the inquiry. It seems, however, 
almost impossible to resist the conjecture 
which naturally arises when we endeavour 
to form a mental picture of the condition of 
the earth and moon at this most interesting 
epoch. We must remember that the mate- 
rials destined to form the pair of allied 
planets did not then form two solid bodies 
as they do at present; they were both, in 
all probability, incandescent masses glowing 
with fervour, and soft, if not actually molten, 
or incoherent, or even gaseous. These aggre- 
gations were close together, and one of them 
was whirling around the other in a period of 
a few hours, the duration of that period 
being equal to the time in which the larger 
mass revolved on its axis. In fact, the two 
objects, even though distinct, seem to have 





revolved each around the other as if the 
had been bound together by rigid bond 
The rapid rotation with which they wer 
animated suggests a cause for this state of 
things. It is well known that a fly-whed) 
when driven at an unduly high speed, is liable 
to break asunder in consequence of its rapid 
motion. If a grindstone be urged around 
with excessive velocity the force tending t 
rend the stone into fragments may overcome 
its cohesion, and it will fly into pieces, often 
projected with such violence that fearfyl 
accidents have been the consequence. Viey. 
ing the earth as a rotating body, it must be 
subject to the law that there isa speed which 
cannot be exceeded with safety. With the 
present period of rotation once every twenty. 
four hours the tendency to disruption is but 
small, and consequently the earth retains its 
integrity, though no doubt the protuberance 
at the equator is the result of the accommo- 
dation of the shape of the globe to the cir. 
cumstances attending its revolution. But 
let us suppose that the length of the day 
were greatly diminished, or, what comes to 
the same thing, that the speed with which 
the earth rotates on its axis were greatly 
increased; it is then conceivable that 
the tension thus arising might be too 
great for the coherence of the material to 
withstand. We believe that the earth could 
turn round with double the speed that it has 
at present before this tension approached 
the point at which disruption would 
ensue. But supposing the day were to bk 
so much shortened that the period of rota 
tion was only a very few hours instead of 
twenty-four, there is then good reason to 
know that the tension in the earth arising 
from this rapid rotation would be so great 
that a rupture of the globe would be immi- 
nent. Provided with this conception, let us 
think of the initial stage when the moon 
was quite close to the earth. Our globe was 
then, as we know, spinning round so rapidly 
that its materials were almost on the point 
of breaking up in consequence of the strain 
produced by the rotation. It is interes 
to note that the tidal action of the sun woul 
also conduce to the rupture of our globe in 
the critical circumstances we have supposed. 
It seems hardly possible to doubt that such 
a separation of the glowing mass did actually 
take place ; a small fragment was discarded, 
and gradually drew itself by the mutual 
attraction of its particles into a globular 
form and thus became the moon. 

Such is the view of the origin of the moon 
which is suggested by tidal evolution. Sim 
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jar deductions from the theory of the tides 
wil enable us to offer a forecast of the future 
ereer of the earth-moon system. Let us 
transfer our attention from the remote past 
snd endeavour to think of the distant future. 
§o long as the solar system shall last without 
the intervention of other agents than those 
jnown to us by the law of gravitation, it 
gems certain that the progress of the earth- 
moon system must be in substantial accor- 
dance with the principles here laid down. 
We have seen that at the present moment 
the day is becoming gradually longer and 
the moon is steadily receding farther and 
farther from the earth. At present these 
changes take place with extreme slowness, 
at in the primitive periods of which we 
have already spoken, the changes in the 
length of the day, and the changes in the 
distance of the moon, proceeded at a rate far 
more rapid than at present. As the moon 
has receded farther from the earth its effi- 
ciency as a tide-producer has declined, and 


that the moon takes to revolve around the 
earth must be continually on the increase ; 
from the present month of twenty-seven 
days the length of the month will gradually 
augment as the ages roll by until at last 
when the moon has reached a certain dis- 
tance the period of its rotation will have 
become double what it is at present, or in- 
deed rather more than double, and we shall 
have the day and the month equal, each 
being about fourteen hundred hours long. 
When this state of things is reached, the 
earth will always turn the same face towards 
the moon, just as the moon at present always 
turns the same face towards the earth. We 
have already explained how the constant face 
of the moon can be accounted for by the 
action of tides raised in the moon by the 
attraction of the earth. Owing to the small 
size of the moon the tides have already 
wrought all that they were capable of doing, 








and have compelled the moon to succumb to 
the conditions they imposed. Owing to the 


consequently the rate at which the conse- | great mass of the earth and the comparatively 
quences of tidal action have been developed | small mass of the moon the tides on the 
is continually lessening. It must therefore | earth raised by the moon have required a 
be expected that the progress of tidal evolu- | much longer period wherein to accomplish 
tion in the future must be ever getting slower | their effects than was the case when the 
and slower, so that the periods of time | earth raised tides on the moon. But small 

though our satellite may be, yet the tides 


required for the further development of the 
phenomena far exceed those which have | raised on the earth have incessantly tended 
dlapsed in the course of the history already | to wear down the speed of our globe and 
given. We can, however, foreshadow what | reduce it to conformity with the law that the 


isto happen in the following manner. The | two bodies shall bear the same face towards 
length of the day will slowly increase ; and | each other. At present the earth turns round 
we can indicate a state of things in the | twenty-seven times while the moon goes 
excessively remote future towards which it | round once, so the tides have still a gigantic 
may be said that the system is tending. The | task to accomplish. With unflagging energy, 
day will grow until it becomes not merely | however, they are incessantly engaged at the 
twenty-five or twenty-six hours, but until | work, and they are constantly tending to 


it becomes as long as two or three of our 
present days. In fact, as we stretch our ima- 
gination through ages so inconceivable that 
I forbear to specify any figures which may 
indicate them, we seem to discern that the 
length of the day may go on ever getting 
longer and longer until at last a stage is 
teached when the day is about fifty or sixty 
times as long as our present day. All this 
time, in accordance with the general law of 
action and reaction, the moon must be 
gradually retreating ; the orbit of the moon 
8 destined to grow ever wider and wider ; 
the distance of our satellite from the earth 

ming ever greater and greater until at 
last the period is reached to which we 
have already referred, when the day is some 
fourteen hundred hours long. As the orbit 
of the moon is gradually enlarging, the time 


bring down the speed of the earth; con- 
stantly tending towards that ultimate con- 
dition of things in which the earth and moon 
are destined to revolve in a period of fourteen 
hundred hours as if they were connected with 
invisible bonds. If such a state of things as 
this were established then it is plain that 
tides would no longer ebb and flow, that is, 
at least, if we exclude from our consideration 
the intervention of any other body. It is 
not that there will be no tides; high tides 
must prevail at some parts of the earth, and 
low tides at other parts, but the position of 
these tides will remain fixed. Where it is 
high tide it will always be high tide ; where 
it is low tide it will always be low tide. 
When this state of things is reached, the 
moon will be constantly visible in the same 
part of the sky from one half of our globe, 
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while the other half of our globe will never 
be turned towards the moon. In fact, the 
moon would always appear to us in the same 
fixed position as the earth would always 
appear to be if viewed by an observer sta- 
tioned on the moon. If there were any 
Lunarians whose residence was confined to 
the opposite side of the moon, they could 
never see this earth at all, while those who 
live on this side of our satellite will always 
be able to see the earth apparently fixed in 
the same part of the sky. An observatory 
located at the middle of the moon’s disc, say 
near the crater Ptolemy, would always have 
the earth in its zenith or very near thereto, 
while the astronomer, let us say, in the 
Mare Crisium, would find the earth low 
down near his horizon, but always in the 
same part of the sky. 

In order to facilitate our reasoning I 
have assumed that the moon is the only 
tide-producing agent; this is, however, 
not the case. No doubt the ebb and 
the flow around our coasts is generated 
mainly by the attraction of the moon. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that a por- 
tion of the tide is originated by the attraction 
of the sun. These solar tides will still 


continue to ebb and flow quite independently 


of the lunar tides, so that even if the accom- 
modation between the earth and the moon 
had been completed some further tidal dis- 
turbance would not be wanting. The effect of 
the solar tides will be to abate still further the 
velocity with which the earth turns round 
on its axis, and consequently a time must 
ultimately arrive when the length of the 
day will be longer than the time which the 
moon takes to revolve around our earth. It 
is here interesting to note that an adaptation 
of a somewhat similar kind has already been 
detected in another part of the solar system. 
Our neighbouring planet Mars is attended in 
its revolution around the sun by a pair of 
small satellites. The inner of these little 
moons presents features unlike those to be 
seen in any other part of our system at 
present, but resembling in a marked degree 
the future which we may venture to prog- 
nosticate for our earth-moon system when 
sufficient ages have elapsed. Mars rotates 
on its axis in about half an hour longer than 
our present day. The interior satellite to 
which we have referred courses around the 
planet so quickly that it completes a circuit 
in about seven hours and a half, so that the 
Martial moon revolves three times round 
its primary within the time that Mars 
requires for a single rotation. In the case 





ts 
of this planet and his satellite the dimension, 
and the masses involved are much sm 
than are those in the case of the earth-moo, 
system. It seems, therefore, that we hays 
in the adjustment of Mars and his moon, 
sort of miniature representation of the state 
of things to which the earth-moon system 
tends in the excessively remote future, 

The genuine man of science can never g 
proach the study of the moon without reall 
ing that the orbit of our satellite is a precinet 
specially associated with the name of Newton, 
It was obvious to the clear vision of the great 
philosopher, that some power resided in the 
earth by which the famous apple was pulled 
down. The existence of this power was, 
however, not Newton’s discovery ; many a 
previous investigator, while pondering on the 
fact that bodies fall downwards to the earth, 
perceived the obvious analogy to the attrac. 
tion of a piece of iron by a magnet. To 
demonstrate the mere existence of that 
force, which we call the attraction of gravi- 
tation, did not require the intellect of a New- 
ton. The discovery which gave immortality 
to the name of the great philosopher was 
connected with the movements of the moon. 
He soared in thought far above the apple-tree, 
and he asked himself, if the apple falls why 
does not the moon fall? When he had 
solved that problem, the scheme of the uni- 
verse lay open before him. For consider this 
question of falling. Objects dropped froma 
balloon which has ascended two or three 
miles into the air will duly fall to the earth. 
A meteorite, which is often a lump of solid 
iron, may tumble down here from an altitude 
of unknown miles. The tendency to fall to 
the earth certainly exists at a height of ten 
miles, or fifty miles, or hundreds of thousands 
of miles. Why, then, does not the moon 
fall? There is assuredly no material struc- 
ture to keep it up, no scaffolding to enable 
the moon to resist the earth’s attraction ; why 
then does it not tumble down? We feel 
pretty confident that it is not falling down, for 
the moon is not nearer to the earth now than 
it was a twelvemonth ago; for hundreds of 
years, or thousands of years, our satellite has 
approached no nearer to the earth. In fact, 
we have already seen that in so far as there 
is any difference at all, the moon is getting 
farther away from us instead of coming 
nearer. Nor can we suppose that at the 
great distance of the moon, the tendency to 
fall earthwards ceases to operate. No doubt 
our satellite is a quarter of a million miles 
away, but it is not that circumstance which 
keeps it up there. If a stone or a world or 
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anything else were taken up a quarter of a 
nillion miles and simply let go, it would un- 
questionably tumble down on theearth. In 
the fall of a body from the height of the moon 
to the earth, it would move very slowly at 
frst ; so slowly indeed that the movement 

rformed in the first minute would not 
exceed that fallen in the first second, where 
the body was let drop near the earth. As 
the journey proceeded, the pace would gradu- 
ally mend, would gradually become rapid 
and ever increasing ; the body would at last 
strike the earth, after a journey lasting alto- 
gether about five days. But why does not 
the moon do this? Or rather why has not 
the moon done it ages ago? By what spell is 
that body poised aloft in seeming defiance of 
the attraction by which mother earth seeks 
togather together all exterior objects into 
her bosom? We have read how the coffin 
of Mahomet was poised without support in 
the mosque of the faithful, from which all 
unbelievers were so rigidly excluded ; no ma- 
terial support was necessary to sustain the 
remains of the Prophet, the body itself seemed 
ever on the point of following the departed 
spirit to the realms of bliss. A perennial 


miracle was indeed necessary to sustain the 
revered sarcophagus in space. 


The infidel, 
no doubt, is somewhat sceptical about this 
marvellous phenomenon, and now, as ever, 
the truth is stranger than fiction. Far over 
our heads there is a vast globe larger and 
heavier than millions of sarcophagi; no mate- 
tial support is rendered to that globe, yet 
there it is sustained from day to day, from 





year to year, from century to century. What 
is it that prevents the moon from falling? 
That is the question which now lies before 
us. It is assuredly the case that the earth 
continually attracts the moon. The effect of 
the attraction is not, however, shown in actu- 
ally drawing the moon closer to the earth, for 
this, as we have seen, does not happen, but 
the attraction of the earth keeps the moon 
from going farther away from the earth than 
it would otherwise do. Suppose, for instance, 
that the attraction of the earth were sus- 
pended, the moon would no longer follow its 
orbit but would start off in a straight line in 
continuation of the direction in which it was 
moving at the moment when the earth’s ac- 
tion was intercepted. What Newton did 
was to show, from the circumstances of the 
moon’s distance and movement, that it was 
attracted by the earth with a force of the 
same description as that by which the 
same globe attracted the apple; the diffe- 
rence being that the intensity of the force 
becomes weaker the greater the distance of 
the attracted body from the earth. In fact, 
the attraction of the earth on a ton of matter 
at the distance of the moon, would be with- 
stood by an exertion not greater than that 
which would suffice to sustain about three- 
quarters of a pound at the surface of the 
earth. I do not, however, now enter further 
into the subject, but in my little volume of 
lectures entitled “Star Land,” I have endea- 
voured to explain the movement of the moon 
under the action of gravitation in as simple a 
manner as possible. 
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wander beneath the plane-trees where | 


0 
T Plato walked and taught, and to look 
out beneath their branches upon the Par- 
thenon-crowned Acropolis, was our great 
desire; and according to vague hints in 
the guide-books, that desire could easily be 
gratified, for the village of Kolonos was 
attainable, and but a short distance from 
Athens, and near here was the celebrated 
garden that Academos acquired, little dream- 
inghe was giving teachers in an unknown 
land in the far western seas, a name 
whereby to lure pupils into but sorry schools. 

Perfectly easy seemed our task ; and in a 
very modern fashion we set about accomplish- 





ing it, by jumping into a tram-car on the 
Constitution Place by the orange-trees that 
front the king’s palace, and saying to the con- 
ductor, Kolonos. Our Greek did not permit 
us to venture further in our explanations. 
Onwards we went, past the Houses of Par- 
liament, and past the Place de la Concorde, 
and then instead of bearing away to the right 
as it ought to have done, our vehicle turned 
away to the left, and bore towards the station 
for the Pireus. Clearly this was not right ; 
but in answer to our inquiries for Kolonos, 
the guard nodded his head, and said Yes, we 
were going to that place. So on we went 
until we arrived at the station, and were 
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Kolonos, said all the guide 





books, was the name of the 














village where the Academy 
groves had lent their shade to 
the philosophers. But our first 
defeat made us more wary, and 
we made many inquiries before 
starting upon our search ; and 
at last, our dragoman Constan- 
tine, who had accompanied us 
to Nauplia, hinted that we had 
better not ask for Kolonos but 
for Kolokithu; and after a little 
lesson in pronunciation of this 
name we started off again, and 
walked out to the new museum 
where Schliemann’s astounding 
discoveries are so splendidly 
housed. But here the heat 
forced us to give up the idea of 
further walking, and we hailed 
a two-horse carriage (there are 
no one-horse cabs in Athens), 
and pronouncing the one word 
Kolokithu, away went our 
driver apparently well satisfied 
he knew what we wanted. 
Onward we went, over the 
dusty roads beyond Athens, all 
crowded with shepherds in the 
picturesque sheepskin coats, and 
with their long crooks and guns 
slung across their backs. At 
length we came to a picturesque 
little village, with modem 
houses sheltered by trees and 
surrounded by gardens. A little 
bridge spanned a fairly wide 
brook, that for Greece had yet 











a goodly amount of water in it; 





pointed out the road to the Temple of Theseus 
as being Kolonos, and then the truth dawned 
upon us that we had been sent by the modern 
tram-car conductorto theold KolonosAgoriios, 
or the Market Hill, instead of to the Kolonos 
we wished to visit near the groves of Aca- 


deme. But when we reached here the day 
was advancing, leaving us not time for a calm 
visit to these groves ; so for this day we gave 
up the attempt of treading upon the spot 
where Plato taught ; and we wandered round 
the Temple of Theseus, and clambered up 
Mars’ Hill, striving to picture where the later 
philosopher and true lover of man, St. Paul, 
talked to the men of Athens. 

Some days elapsed ere we were again able 
to make the attempt to visit Kolonos, for 


s 





and here, near a modern church, 

our driver pulled up and told 
us we were at Kolokithu. No amount of 
words or gestures, of reiterated Platos and 
Academies could get him further than that 
this was Kolokithu; we had wanted to go 
there and there we were; and he turned 
away stolidly, leaving us to do as we would. 
Just opposite us was a tiny inn or café, with 
a pleasant avenue of trees leading into 4 
garden ; and in despair at again finding our- 
selves defeated, we wandered in here upto 
the end of the avenue, and sat down at a 
table at the extremity of a most lovely 
garden. ; 

So shadowed, and cool, and refreshing was 
the place after our hot drive’ and the 
terrible white dust of Athens, that although 
we had not found Plato’s garden we were 
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ilosophical enough to enjoy the beauty 
yound us. Great white poplars rose above 
uw, and al! around were masses of roses 
and other flowers. Such glorious roses of 
all hues! Just behind us was a rich fruit 
and vegetable garden with dark cool groves 
of cypress, between which grew luxuriantly 
vegetables of all kinds, and pear and almond 
trees. A lad appeared from the little house, 
but before approaching us he went and 
ered a delicious bunch of roses and came 
and laid them on the table before us and 
then departed, until at our call he came 
again and brought us cooling drinks. The 





place was so charming with roses, and palms, 
and orange blossoms, figs and almond-trees 
rising all around us, and the soft wind just 
sighing in the moving poplar-trees above us, 
the hum of birds in the thicker trees, and 
the chatter of tree-frogs, the frogs that 
Aristophanes made such good use of, that we 
cared not to move from the place ; for if we 
were not at the very spot where grew the 
plane-trees beneath which Plato taught his 
scholars, we were very near it. The stream 
that ran beneath the little bridge, and that 
with its refreshing waters gave us all this 
greenness and beauty, was the Kephissos, 

















whose waters, perchance, in greater volume, 
had refreshed the “laurel, olive, vine, where 
many a nightingale within sang sweetly,” 
when Socrates and Plato, Aischylus and 
Euripides, walked beneath the shades its 
waters created ; and so we hardly cared to 


move from this pleasant resting-place. But 
came the thought, we had not yet found the 
spot we had come out to see; for here we 
could not see Athens, and there was no hill 
hear us to fulfil the description of the scene ; 
and so we left this grove and went out again 
te our man, who had drawn his horses up 
under the cool shade of the trees that shel- 
tered the little church. 

Into this we went, and saw the pall with 
the’ figure of the dead body of Christ, pre- 

XXXIII—14 





pared for the Easter festival. A priest was 
just coming out, and to him we put the 
question as to the spot where Plato’s Aca- 
demy had existed, and we ventured again 
the misleading word Kolonos. He could not 
help us; but outside the church we spoke to 
a well-dressed man, who seemed to grasp the 
situation, and who commenced a hurried 
conversation with our coachman. But the 
latter by no means seemed to understand 
what even now was wanted. We stood by 
listening to this talk, and catching now and 
then the word Kolonos from the lips of our 
new friend ; and at length the driver, appear- 
ing to understand what he was to do, and 
beckoning to us, we again mounted to our 
seats and drove back towards Athens. We 
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retraced the route by which we had come, un- 
til we began to leave the fruitful gardens, 
and at length reached the dry, arid plain 
around the city. 

This would not do; we were going wrong 
again, we knew, as we were leaving the fer- 
tilising waters of the Kephissos far behind, 
and just ahead on our left was the hill 
Kolonos, that all the guide-books give as 
being the site of, or near the Academy ; but its 
present appearance of a bare, dry, treeless hill, 
with nought of interest save the two stone 
monuments to Miiller and Lenormant, would 
not satisfy us as being the site of the tree- 
shaded Academy. Time surely could not 
have changed the 


** Voiceless, grass-green grove 
Where blends with rivulet of honeyed stream 
The cup of waters clear,’’ 


into a stony, dusty plain, with a low, parched 
hill rising from its centre ; and so we rose 
up from our seats and pointing to the hill, 
said, ‘No; not Kolonos but the Academy, 
Plato’s Academy.” A most absurd scene 
and an almost useless endeavour this on the 
part of two Englishmen to try and explain 
to an Athens cabman their desire to stand on 
the spot where Plato stood ; but our gestures 
made some impression, for he turned from 
the main road and drove across a sandy 
track towards this low hill on which rose 
the stone monuments ; but when he neared 
it he came to a standstill, and where two 
roads divided, after asking, he chose the one 
on the right and drove on; but we knew we 
were again wrong, for we were but skirting 
this hill. .So again we protested, and now, 
seeing we were determined upon attaining 
our end, the coachman got down and went 
across to a house and inquired, we presumed, 
for what we wanted, for, on coming back, 
without a word he mounted the box and 
turning his horses (we had been sitting with 
the two monuments on the hill to our right) 
he went back to where the roads branched, 
and turned sharp round between two houses 
into a road that soon led up to a long high 
wall. Down by this wall we drove for some 
distance, and our excitement began to in- 
crease, for standing up in the carriage we 
could see that over this wall was a rich, 
fruitful, shaded garden of great extent. The 
hill of Kolonos behind us, and the little 
level, dry, arid plain, part of which we had 
stumbled over in our carriage, told us we 
were in the near neighbourhood of this gar- 
den of Academos ; and the cypress-trees and 
rich foliage over this wall promised a nearer 





likeness to the very spot than we had ey. 
pected to arrive at. Along the long wall ye 
drove down this rough, sandy lane, until we 
came to a doorway leading into the garden, 
Our driver tried the door, but it was locked 
We jumped down and tried also to open the 
door, but without avail, and after hammer. 
ing and calling out for some time, our may 
shook his head, and it appeared, after all 
we were to be defeated ; but the appearance 
of the garden over the high wall was too 
tempting. Here we saw was the spot that 
would answer, not only in site but in appear. 
ance, to what we were in search of, and 
again we hammered and thumped at the 
locked doorway, and at last we heard steps 
within, and the door was opened, and we 
were quickly within a charming, delightful 
garden. 

Soft shadowing groves of dark cypress, 
great acacias in full bloom that with other 
trees and flowers filled the air with delicious 
scent. Fig-trees andelder-trees and fruit-laden 
pear-trees formed delightful shade, and we 
heeded not the gardener who had opened the 
door for us, but walked on into the garden, 
joyous at our success. Peeps between all 
this verdure of the distant pillar-crowned 
Acropolis brought back the scene from the 
(Edipus to our brain. There was the hill of 
Kolonos just outside the boundary wall of 
this great garden, and in it were traces of 
the former greatness of the ground we were 
standing upon; for the base of a square 
building adjoining the gardener’s house was 
built up with fragments of statuary, bits of 
stelae and torsos of statues, showing soul 
and beauty of workmanship, now used to 
hold together a square out-house used as a 
dung-heap. Some pillars stood in front a 
the house, showing that in modern times a 
good villa had been where now is but a poor 
gardener’s house. The pathway, leading 
across the garden and in front of the house 
and within these pillars, was formed of a tesse- 
lated pavement with circles and what appears 
to have been an inscription. 

We were overjoyed at our success in finding 
such a pleasant spot, and still more so when 
we wandered across the garden, and by 4 
water-course stood beneath a wide-spreading 
full-leafed plane-tree, the branches of which 
formed a fitting frame to a perfect picture of 
the Acropolis, the Parthenon standing on It 
erect, its pillars clearly marked against the 
intense blue sky. Here the distant low hum 
of the city was hushed ; beneath these trees 
we could hear nought but nature’s sounds: 
the sounds that inspired Sophocles on the 
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same spot—the cheep and mid-day tiny 
burst of song of birds, the chorus and con- 
tinuous note of the frogs, and the curious 
note of the cigale. Beneath the welcome 
shade of the plane-tree we stood and sketched 
the scene in word and picture of garden and 
distant city, striving to re-people the spot 
with what had been, and aided to this by the 
sight in the field beyond the little water- 
course of some ancient olives, so old that it 
was hardly fancy to imagine they had been 
planted far back in almost classic times, that 
atleast their immediate progenitors may have 
been the very trees that re-foliaged the gar- 
den after Sulla’s destruction of their forerun- 
ners, the descendants of the sacred olive of the 
Erechtheum. Here were still the “thickets 
freshly green, the clear-voiced nightingale,” 
and but a short time since we had stood in 
the little village on the bridge that crossed, 
and plucked the roses that grew by the banks 
of the “Kephissos’ wandering stream.” There 
in the field by our side was the “ grey green 





foliage of the olive-tree,” beneath which had 
been buried the body of him whose soul still 
fills the world with his philosophy. The 
temples that once alternated their white or 
ruddy marble pillars with the verdure and 
beauty of flowers and trees were gone; 
nought left of them but the fragments around 
the dung heap. But nature and the scene 
were the same as when Plato of Avgina lec- 
tured here upon the supreme good, and it 
seemed hard when sketches and notes were 
finished to break away from the mythic 
and dead past, and to go forth from this 
lovely shaded garden, out beyond the high 
walls that enclosed it and on past the now 
barren hill of Kolonos, over the sandy plain 
into modern Athens. But we had achieved 
ouraim. We had been filled with the charm 
of living in the great past, amidst sights and 
surroundings that enabled us to wholly con- 
jure up that past; and let cavillers and 
carpers say what they will, we were satisfied 
we had stood where Plato taught. 





THE ENEMIES. 
A Picture and a Parable for Children. 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


‘oe was a starling in a happy nest 
Of love and fondled ease, 

Where laughing children strove who might the best 
Their feathered playmate please. 


One noon a child brought home another bird, 
With damaged ruffled wing, 
And all the fury of their pet was stirred 


To see its welcoming. 


Its rage was vented in a stream of blame, 
Of insult, taunt, and jeer, 

Upon the timid visitant who came 
In want and trembling fear. 


But can we marvel at the bitter strife 
Of this poor bird, when we 
Need all the patient schooling of a life 


To conquer jealousy ? 


Beneath the social smile and courteous word 


Our selfish nature lies ; 


Those bitter thoughts which might escape a bird, 
Our guarded lips disguise. 
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O let us cleanse these byways of our heart, 
These poisoned wells within, 

Lest God should smite us on the tainted part, 
And scourge away our sin! 





ALSTON CRUCIS. 
By HELEN SHIPTON, Avrnor or “ Dagmar,” “Tue Last or THe Fenwickrs,”’ Ere. 


CHAPTER V.—ON THE TRAMP. with as much zeal as any young man could 
I love you densiy, O my svest, have displayed, and far more knowledge, 
Although you pass me lightly by.” John Walrond said very little. He never 
: oe next Sunday, Elizabeth Walrond, | said much when his father was by, though 
looking down from her place in the| he loved him very heartily, and would 
singers’ gallery, in Deerhurst church, was| have respected him even more if some of 
aware of a head towering above the old | his other friends would have allowed it. But 
women’s bonnets in the straight-backed free | in no case would he have had anything in 
seats at the lower end of the building. It| common with Harold Malreward. Though 
was Harold Malreward who had bestowed | they were supposed to have played together 
himself there, modestly conscious of the|as boys, they had neither of them muck 
splashes of mud he had acquired in his hasty | recollection of the fact. Indeed, as a boy 
ride across country, and listening to the| John had been a good deal away from Deer. 
quaint turns and convolutions of the morning | hurst before his father left it : and even then 
hymn with an intense gravity that made his | had not perhaps had much play in him. 
dark face look very sombre. As for Elizabeth, her father had accustomed 
It was only his usual “Sunday face,” a | her to sit at his elbow, and join in whatever 
kind of Red Indian impassiveness that was | conversation he might be carrying on, witha 
habitual with him except when he was ex-| word put in here and there, but more often 
cited or amused: but Elizabeth could not| with a smile, or a turn of the head, ora 
know that. And indeed the touch of imagi-| small infectious laugh. She enjoyed the 
native pity with which she now and then | things he talked of, and understood “sport” 
regarded him was not uncalled-for: though | theoretically, though she had never dreamed 
he did not feel quite as tragic as he looked. | of carrying a gun, or even a fishing-rod. 
All through his ride he had been revolving} John was to preach for his father that 
a wild scheme, that was to be carried out | afternoon, and presently retired to prepare 
as soon as he had obtained sufficient clue to | himself; and as if out of sheer perversity, 
start with: and in the prospect of some-|the three whom he had left behind fell 
thing to be done, and of change and adven-| immediately into talk on somewhat mor 
ture, he was not without consolation in his | serious subjects—starting with the possibility 
troubles. of the immortality of the brute creation, and 
It was raining sharply when the congrega- | drifting from that into such a quaint dream 
tion left the church, and Mr. Walrond in his | discussion as Elizabeth and her father lov 
hospitality sent round the clerk to intercept| Harold said but little, but what he did say 
Mr. Malreward at the lych gate, and ask him | showed that he, too, had thought of other 
to stay at the Rectory for early dinner— | things than sport ; in his own somewhat blunt 
which message that functionary gave in a| and original fashion. And when Elizabeth 
peremptory manner befitting a magistrate’s | spoke he looked at her, she fancied, as if he 
warrant. Harold accepted the invitation | wondered that “a girl” should have any ideas 
in a becoming spirit of meekness, and they | about such things at all. 
dined very pleasantly in the old-fashioned} As it happened, that was not what he was 
wainscoted dining-parlour, while the rain| thinking in the least; but only how much 
pattered on the dead leaves outside. better right women,—such women at least as 
Perhaps Mr. Walrond thought he had pre-| this—had to an opinion on such points than 
sumed far enough upon his privileges as an| men! He did not in his own mind compare 
old friend when they met before, for he said | Elizabeth to an angel—indeed, it is doubtful 
nothing more about Harold’s private affairs, | whether he had even gone the length of 
but discoursed of sport, and guns, and dogs, | calling Alicia Colvin an angel, though lovers 
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will do such things. But this fair-skinned 
creature, with her soft chin nestling in her 
soft palm, and her wide grey eyes full of 
abstract visionary enthusiasm, struck him as 
being something more spiritual than ever he 
had seen as yet. 

“T thought she was a child still!” he said 
to himself. ‘She was so little when [ re- 
member her before. Is that the way all 
women growup? If a man was in a fix I 
suppose it would be ridiculous for him to 
ask advice of a girl like that. How should 


she know any more than a bird or a flower ? 
But all the same, I shouldn’t wonder if she 
could advise him 


ed 


well 
* * * 

The end of that same week, greatly to his 
stepmother and aunt’s surprise, Harold an- 
nounced that he was going to pay a visit to 
acollege friend of his in the next county. 

Mrs. Philip Malreward thought it full soon 
after her husband’s death for his son to be 
paying visits in a gay establishment: and 
Miss Malreward very reasonably thought that 
Harold ought to have more than enough to 
do at home for the present. They both 
expressed their opinion, more or less judici- 
ously, but Harold received their remonstrances 
with careless good-humour and hardly an- 
swered them. Moreover he made his own 
preparations for the visit, with a certain 
secrecy, and with so much care that the 
ladies of the house had a wild idea that he 
might be going a-wooing. If so, thought his 
stepmother, he ought in common courtesy to 
give her some hint of his intentions: but he 
departed when the time came, and made no 
sign, even to Phil. 

Phil, for his part, did not remonstrate ; but 
he felt himself defrauded. It would be better 
to be at school than at home all by himself ; 
and Harry would not even say how long he 
meant to be away. And further, there were 
thosedreams of theirsfor proving theirfather’s 
mnocence. Harold had not said a word 
about them of late: and now he had gone 
away, to enjoy himself, still without a word. 
Phil began to take delight in prowling about 
alone, revolving schemes by which he, un- 
aided, might find out the truth, and astonish 
his brother and the world. 

He was walking alone in the wood below 
the park, the afternoon after Harold’s depar- 
ture, cherishing these high thoughts, when a 
rustling in the winter woodland near him 
made the boy start, and wonder what it 
could be. 

Some small wild creature fled precipitately 
through the dry fallen leaves, and the next 





instant the bushes beside the track parted, and 
a tall gipsy lad sprang on to the path. 

“Good-day to you, young gentleman,” he 
began, in a glib but somewhat whining voice. 
“Can you tell me if this is the way to Alston 
Crucis ?” 

“Well! it is—and it isn’t. You're tres- 
passing, you know,” said the country gentle- 
man’s son. “If you’ve come from St. Denis 
you should keep to the high road till you 
come to the lodge gates, and get through the 
park that way.” 

“Ay! but I’ve a message for the young 
squire, from one that doesn’t want all the 
country to know that he is sending. So I 
thought best to make a cut across.” 

“Then you shouldn’t tell your business to 
the first fellow you meet,” answered Phil, 
shrewdly. 

* Ay! but you're his brother. 
you the word, that'll do, won’t it?” 

“Harry went away, and never said any- 
thing,” said Phil to himself. “ But, if there 
is anything, someone ought to know it.” 
“Mr. Malreward is away,” he went on aloud. 
“But if you give your message to me I'll see 
that he gets it.” 

“T don’t know that you need trouble your- 
self !” remarked the gipsy, in quite a different 
tone, pushing back his soft shapeless hat, and 
a black bandage that had hidden one eye and 
half the cheek beneath it. 

“Why ! Harold ¢” cried the boy, in blank 
amazement, and the young man leaned 
against a tree, and laughed. 

‘‘Good ! so far,” he cried, before Phil had 
got back his breath sufficiently tospeak. “I 
felt mean, in not letting you into the secret 
before ; but I had to keep you in the dark to 
experiment upon !” 

“Oh! why didn’t you tell me? Why 
didn’t you let me help get you up? What. 
an awful scamp you look! What are you 
going to do?” 

“That’s what I came back to tell you—that, 
and to find out whether I was safe, whether 
you would know me. If you didn’t, I knew I 
was all right. It was a pity you had to miss 
the fun, but I couldn’t spare you as a test.” 

“No one could possibly know you. But 
what are you after?” 

“Joe Herne! He knows something, and 
he has been sent away because, being little 
more than half-witted, he might be ‘got at.’ 
But I believe I can find him, in this trim, 
and get out of him what he knows.” 

“see!” said Phil, meditatively. “I wish 
I could come with you!” 

“T half wish you could. But it is not a 
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mere dressing-up frolic,” answered Harold, 
trying to look and feel sufficiently serious, 
but making rather a failure of it. “If I 
find out anything someone will have to smart 
for it ; and if I don’t there’s no saying where 
else I should turn for a clue. But now I 
want you to keep a look-out for me here. If 
anything important turns up, tell the grand- 
mother, and she will find means to let me 
know. I told you before to collar all my 
letters, but of course now you won't forward 
them. They must stay till I come back, and 
Heaven knows when that will be. If I can 
write to youl will, and you must contrive 
that your mother and the aunts don’t see 
the post-mark: but if I don’t write, you'll 
know why.” 

“Yes! Harry! what would they say if 
they knew about this ?” 

“Tt would horrify them, of course ; and 
that is one of the reasons why no one must 
know. But I can’t afford to respect the Mal- 
reward proprieties just now. You'll hear 
me blamed for going away, and blamed for 
not writing to Curtice, who will be at his 
wits’ end about those leases ; but don’t you 
even look as if you knew of any excuse.” 

“Tl try not!” 

“ All right then! Good-bye! If——” 

Harold checked himself. He had been on 
the point of saying, “If I get put out of 
the way, in a gipsy squabble, as is always pos- 
sible, take up the task I leave, and clear 
the old name, for my sake as well as our 
father’s.” Put on second thoughts, it seemed 
better not to put the idea of such a possi- 
bility into Phil’s head. Only the’ presence 
of it in his own mind moved Harold to an 
unwonted demonstration. “Good-bye!” he 
said again, and put his arm for an instant 
round the boy’s neck, and bestowed on him 
a rough kiss. Then he drew the bandage 
again over his face, parted the nut bushes that 
overhung the steep bank, and was gone before 
Phil had time to look round. 


There was one more person upon whom 
Harold proposed to experiment, before finally 
starting upon his uncertain expedition. 

Netherfold did not lie by any means in the 
direction which he had been warned that it 
would be necessary to take, and time was 
precious, but Harold had persuaded himself 
that the détowr would be but a trifling hin- 
drance. He could hardly, in this guise, 
inquire *for Miss Colvin; but it was quite 
possible that he might meet her in the lanes 
adjoining Netherfold, or if not, even the 
sight of the house where she lived would be 





something to a lover who was going away 
for an indefinite time, and upon an errand 
so momentous to them both. 

Slowly and more slowly he walked ag hg 
drew near the house, passing it twice and 
looking at it with longing eyes. But it was 
not until he had passed it by more than half 
a mile that his heart gave a bound that 
warned him of the identity of a graceful figure 
that was but just in sight, at a distant tum 
of the lane. 

Harold quickened his pace, wondering 
how he could venture to speak to her with. 
out at first betraying himself, and yet without 
startling her. Fortune favoured him, for 
just as his rapid steps had almost overtaken 
hers, Miss Colvin dropped something. It 
was only a spray of ivy; but it gave him 
an excuse to spring forward and pick it 
up, saying in his assumed voice, as he 
offered it, 

“T think you've dropped something, my 
lady.” 

“Thank you, it is of no consequence,” she 
answered coldly, and glanced at the young 
man so slightly that he felt no fear of being 
recognised. She walked on, not offering to 
take the spray from his hand, and he kept 
pace with her, taking care not to come to 
close. 

“My people have a saying,” he said, “that 
it is ill-luck to a woman to pluck a green 
thing and cast it aside.” 

“T did not cast it aside purposely, but! 
don’t want it. And I don’t believe in luck.” 

Alicia Colvin’s beautiful proud face showed 
no signs of uneasiness, but she walked a little 
faster, little dreaming how watchful and 
reverent were the eyes that followed her 
every movement. 

“You’ve no need to be frightened,” said 
Harold quietly. “And there’s men in that 
field yonder would hear you if you just 
spoke loud. But I want to tell your fortune, 
my lady, if you'll let me.” 

“TI thought it was only your women who 
did that,” she answered, too proud to appeaty 
alarmed. 

“The women do it for the Gorgio gentle- 
men,” he said; “but for a lady like you,—a 
man’s eye sees clearer.” 

“J don’t ‘want to know my fortune,” she 
repeated, walking on steadily. 

“Yet I could tell you something,” he went 
on, still watching her. “There is some one 
who loves you, my lady. Do you want #0 
know whether he will be true ?” : 

“T would not ask you to tell me, even if 
you could know,” Alicia Colvin answered; 
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and unawares a cool, confident smile stole 
over her ripe, curved lips. The lover’s heart 
sank a little at the sight of that smile,—so 
unreasonable is man! If it meant anything 
it meant confidence in his truth and attach- 
ment, and yet,—he did not derive much 
satisfaction from it. 

“You have been hard upon him, I can see 
that,” Harold went on, after a moment, care- 
fully guarding his face and voice. ‘Shall I 
tell you whether he will love yon the better 
for it, or whether you will drive him away ?” 

“JT will give you sixpence, if that is what 
you want,” said the young lady firmly. “I 
have nothing more with me ; and, as you say, 
those men are quite near enough to hear me 
if I were to call them.” 

At the mention of the sixpence Harold 
laughed under his breath, and was on the 
point of accepting it and then at once de- 
caring himself. But he changed his mind 
suddenly and passed on without a word, 
touching his slouched hat with a sullenly- 
respectful gesture. 

All at once it was clear to him that it was 
as well that Alicia had not recognised him ; 
that she would probably sympathise more 
with his eccentric expedition after he had 
returned successful, and that the fewer 
people knew of his proceedings the better, 
however trustworthy they might be. 

All very true, doubtless ; but it may be 
questioned whether it would have occurred 
to him just then if it had not been for that 
little smile that had chilled him like a touch 
of early frost. 

But Harold Malreward was not intro- 
spective by any means. He did not analyse 
his own emotions after he had once given 
himself a reason for his sudden change of 
conduct. He looked back once, before the 
turn of the lane hid his lady’s figure from 
his sight—a look of that honest, unreasoning 
passion that has always something a little 
pathetic about it—and hid the ivy spray in 
the breast of his disreputable jacket. And 
then he went on his way, not exactly re- 
joicing, but gradually walking himself into 
high spirits and confidence once more. 

No one knew the lanes and by-ways of 
the country-side better than the young 
master of Alston Crucis; and he made good 
speed, guiding himself by a sort of instinct, 
éven where experience was at fault. Time 
was precious ; for he knew at present where 
to find the tribe that now enjoyed the privi- 
lege of Joseph Herne’s society; but should 
they once break up their camp and go, there 

might be some delay in overtaking them, 
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though little difficulty in tracing their route 
to one who knew the secrets of gipsy 
travelling. 

Nevertheless, the défour by Netherfold had 
taken time, and night found Harold nearer 
home than he could have wished. He was 
quite sufficiently confident in his disguise to 
go in and ask for some supper at a little 
wayside inn where he had often stopped 
when out hunting; but he had resolved to 
go on again after supper, and if necessary to 
walk for the greater part of the night and 
sleep under a haystack, that he might be 
well away from this familiar nei~hbourhood 
before the searching daylight of the next 
morning. 

“There’s another of you, then?” said 
mine host, as Harold entered the low-ceiled 
“You gentry don’t often go 

Where's the rest of the 
gang ?” 

“That’s their business,” answered Harold, 


| carelessly ; and leaning against the door-post 


he looked carefully round the inn kitchen. 

The next instant he gave a start, and 
instinctively drew back, to give himself time 
to think what he had better do. For be- 
side the fire, warming his brown hands 
at the blaze, and watching the culinary 
operations of the landlady, sat the young 
man of whom he was in search. His 
eyes alone would have made him unmis- 
takable, even if he had been as much 
disguised as Harold himself, and he, too, 
seemed to have made some attempt in that 
direction. 

“ Now, what’s he after; and is this bad 
luck or good?” thought Harold, as he 
mechanically answered certain lofty remarks 
of his host, and tried to comprehend this 
unlooked-for development. “Has he fallen 
out with that lot? Or is he on his way to 
find me, and make a bargain to tell me what 
I want to know? I might hear all that I 
want in that case—and a good deal more 
than the truth! I believe I had better 
tackle him first as a stranger, any way.” 

So reflecting, Harold drew near the fire, 
ordered the refreshment that seemed to him 
most in character, and boldly set himself to 
attract Joe Herne’s attention by certain 
signs well known amongst the gipsy tribes, 
as among the numerous race of tramps and 
beggars who are the camp-followers of their 
rapidly-diminishing army. 

Old Mrs. Malreward had taken care that 
Harold should not forget his childish know- 
ledge of the gipsy tongue; and even if he 
had known less of it than he did he might 
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have contrived to impose upon Joseph 
Herne, who belonged to a generation that 
was rapidly losing its original language and 
adopting a more cosmopolitan argot. 

It was with unfeigned satisfaction that 
tine host saw the “two gipsies” rise and 
go off together, having finished their supper 
and paid for it, and Harold having flung 
down his money with a carelessness of which 
the next instant he was ashamed, as being 
utterly inartistic and out of keeping. 

“Which is your road then, brother?” he 
asked as soon as they got outside, speaking 
quickly lest the other should ask him the 
same question and the answer prove unsatis- 
factory. 

“ Well, I’m going west,” answered Joseph 
Herne, cautiously. 

“That’s an odd thing, for ’m going west 
too,” said Harold, after an imperceptible 
pause, as he turned back by the other’s side 
along the very road by which he had come. 

“ He is after me,” he thought. ‘ Well, no 
use in being in a hurry. It is all in my way, 
and I don’t see why I should save him a 
walk.” 

They walked along, exchanging a word or 
two now and then, till they reached the turn 
that led down to Alston Crucis, and Harold 


drew back a little, waiting to see which way 
his friend was going, and careful not to 


startle him by seeming to guess. But he 
kept straight on, and Harold followed him, 
wondering, 

“Ts it Deerhurst?” he said to himself. 
“What can he be wanting there ?—Thorn- 
ton Harris ?” 

His heart gave a bound, half in wrath and 
half in exultation. 

“If only I could make a third at that 
meeting! This one might be fool enough to 
let me, but I fear the other is not.” 


“Ts this the nearest way to Alston ?” he | 


asked presently, in a careless tone. 

“Ts it the house you want, or the vil- 
lage ?” 

“Well, the village must do for to-night. 
It'll be too late, by the time I'd get there, to 
see anybody at the house.” ° 

“This way’s as good as any other for 
Alston St. Denis,” drawled Joe Herne, as if 
he were thinking of something else. ‘ Who 
do you want to see at the house ?” 

“That’s my business—and maybe one 
other’s. I was sent for!” said Harold myste- 
riously. 

“Ay? The Squire’s dead that was a 
es friend to us, and as for the young one— 

don’t know.” 





“ What’s wrong with the young one }” 

“T don’t know,” repeated the gipsy, 
“Friend or enemy, I’m not going to meddle 
with him. Is it him you want to see?” 

“No! There’s someone else in that house 
that it isn’t well tocross. If she sends for you 
you'll have to go ; wherever you are and what. 
ever you may be doing.” 

“She knows nothing about me—nor you 
either. Are you one of our folks ?” 

“She says so! And she knows more thay 
you think. If you’ve got a secret you want 
to keep from her, you'd better have puta 
thousand miles between you than have come 
down this way. Not that that would help 
you long!” 

Harold had fancied he detected a shade of 
uneasiness in his companion’s tone, and in 
stantly resolved to trade upon his grand. 
mother’s reputation as a witch. Beyond 
this he had little enough idea of what to do, 
He had wisdom enough now to hold his 
tongue, and Joe Herne made no immediate 
answer, being, perhaps, absorbed in ur 
pleasant reflections. 

On they went between the leafless hedge. 
rows, arched over by the pale night-sky, the 
gipsy walking with the sauntering yet u- 
tiring step of a life-long wanderer, and Harold 
with the ease of one trained to field sports 
almost from babyhood. 

He was wondering what the other was 
thinking of and waiting impatiently for the 
next word ; but he found time to think his 
own thoughts too as they went. 

What was Alicia doing? Was she sitting 
alone in her perfumed drawing-room think- 
ing of him ? or had her brothers brought up 
some of their friends to pay their too obvious 
compliments and ogle her beauty? Harold 
grew a little hot as he thought of them, 
though he would not pay them the compli 
ment of being jealous. 

For a moment it did occur to him that 
he had better be at home in his own charac 
ter, and looking after his own interests, 
than in this mean disguise, wandering about 
the country on a wildgoose chase. But the 
next a sudden.turn of the road—a trick of 
memory—had made him thrust the thought 
from him with shame. 

It was in this very lane that he was riding 
with his father, long ago, so long that he had 
almost forgotten how old he was then. And 
the pony—a chestnut it was and somewhat 
dangerously spirited for so small a rider— 
made a desperate shy just by that gnarled 
oak-tree yonder, and he was thrown 
stunned for a minute or two, 
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As one remembers a dream, Harold remem- 
bered coming to himself again in his father’s 
- arms, and the deadly pallor of hisfather’s stern 
face and the unwonted quiver in the voice 
that whispered “Thank God !” Some children 
grow up from babyhood with an easy indif- 
ferent consciousness of the love that sur- 
rounds them ; but Harold had never known 
before how much he was loved—and never 
doubted it afterwards. 

Not fora moment had he ever imagined 
that he could free himself from the promise 
that he had made for his dead father’s sake. 
But now he flushed hotly in the darkness at 
the thought that he had for a moment wished 
that he might be free. 

Harold turned again to his companion and 
drew him into talk about himself—not a very 
difficult matter at any time—showing a 
knowledge of the affairs of the tribe that half 
bewildered Joe Herne and half inclined him 
to be confidential. 

It seemed that Joe had a grievance against 
his family and was suffering under a sullen 


sense of injury that perhaps would have | 


found vent in words even had he been walk- 
ing alone. Half-witted as he was, he had 


caution enough to tell less than half his story, 
but Harold could supply more of the missing 


links than he dreamed. 

“They would not trust him—that lot! 
They had sent him away, and they were 
going to make their own market out of what 
they would never have known but for him. 
But he should outwit them yet. He had 
given Jem Lovell the slip already, for all he 
thought himself so sharp; and the rest of 
them might look long enough before they 
caught sight of him again! He knew those 
that would be willing enough to make it 
worth his while to keep out of their way for 
good and all.” 

This was the sum and substance of his 
maunderings, told with endless repetition 
and circumlocution. And Harold could to a 
certain extent read between the lines. 

“Tt is hush money they want !” he said to 
himself with a sudden flash of enlighten- 


cool night wind. Deerhurst church clock 
striking ten. 

“Come on!” said Harold aloud, speaking 
by a sudden impulse. “ You'll be late getting 
to Mr. Harris’s.” 

“ How did you know I was going there?” 
asked the other, stopping short in amaze- 
ment. 

“ She told me about you. And she sent 
me to help you—or hinder you—as you 
choose to take it !” 

He spoke with a business-like coolness, as 
if he did not care whether his companion was 
impressed or not. And Joe Herne made no 
answer for the moment, being amazed, or 
cautious, or sullen, or perhaps all three. 

“No man had better try to hinder me,” he 
said at last ; “and I want no help. I’ve had 
too much !” 

“Well! I’ve orders to stick to you. And 
with what you have to say to Mr. Harris 
you'd be the better of a witness, as anyone 
might see. But take it how you choose.” 

“* He'll never let you hear what we have to 
say to each other,” answered Joe Herne after 
another pause. ‘ But you may come on with 
me if you like, and chance it. I can give a 
guess as to how my great-aunt comes to know 
what she does know, but I’ll not be the one 
to cross her.” 

His acquiescence, sullen though it was, took 
Harold a little by surprise. They had lingered 
a moment or two while they discussed the 
matter, but now they went swiftly on, almost 
without another word, towards the lights of 
Deerhurst gleaming below them. 

The house they were seeking lay to the 
left of the village, in rather a lonely situation 
beside a winding lane overhung with trees. 
In the darkness of those trees Harold asked a 
sudden question. 

‘He doesn’t know you are coming? How 
are you to get speech of him?” 

“T know his study windows. 
there without being seen.” 

“ Better go boldly to the door and ask for 
him. He won’t refuse, and what does it 


We can get 





matter if his people know that you speak to 


ment. ‘ Joe saw it done, and he has let them | him ?” 


know who did it. And they want to make 
their own bargain in the matter ; and he, not 
unnaturally, wants to make his. Now! has 
he wit enough to put me off the scent or shall 
I find out who he goes to? To stick to him 
like a leech is obvious and easy; but have I 
the best chance of creeping into his confi- 


“Tt matters a deal! What they don't 
know they can’t tell. I'll not have him say 
that I broke my word withhim. He'd make 


| that excuse to give me nothing—or some- 


thing worse! Come on, and be still.” 
They had reached the back gate as they 
spoke, but the gipsy passed it, and in a 


dence as I am now, or in my proper) moment more climbed a stone stile that led 


person ?” 


| over the wall into a small plantation. He 


A soft full note came up the valley on the | moved on like one who knew the route, and 
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Harold followed, vividly conscious that he 
was sneaking like a thief about the premises 
of the man whom of all others he hated, and 
whom, therefore, he would have wished to 
treat with the most ceremonious courtesy. 
But fate had flung this chance of getting 
information too temptingly in his hands ; he 
could not quarrel with it though the means 
had been even more doubtful. 

The house they were seeking had been a 
farmhouse once and was still surrounded 
with a labyrinth of anomalous out-buildings, 
and queer little patches of garden ground, 
some cultivated, some left to run wild. 
Through these Joe Herne threaded his 
way, Harold following, till, unexpectedly, 
they found themselves close beneath the wall 
of the house and near a low sash-window gar- 
landed with leafless stems of Virginian creeper. 
The shutters were closed inside, but above 
and below them light streamed out in long 
level rays, deepening the pale grey glimmer 
of the night into black darkness. 

The gipsy took one long look round, then 
stole silently to the window and tapped on 
the pane, while Harold drew back a little, 
out of sight, but not out of hearing. 


They waited, both listening intently. 
“ He’s there; I hear him moving,” mut- 


tered the gipsy, and tapped again; and a 
moment afterwards came the clanking sound 
of a long bar being lifted, and a gleaming 
rack appeared between the shutters. 

The crack widened to half a yard, and then 
there was a pause, and Joe Herne whistled 
softly like some sleepy bird of night. A hand 
appeared and threw up the sash and a head was 
thrust forth into the darkness. The light 
being behind it, the instant the face was well 
out of the window it was invisible. But 
Harold had caught sight of it in the moment 
of passing, and knew that those blunt round 
features were not Harris’s. 

“Keep back! It is not our man,” he 
whispered ; but Joe Herne had moved for- 
ward without giving himself time to heed. 

“Now, then! what do you want?” de- 
manded the dark figure in the window, dis- 
tinguishing the gipsy far more clearly than 
the gipsy could see him. 

The unfamiliar tone convinced Joe Herne 
of his mistake, and he shrank back among 
the laurel bushes, irresolute. 

“T see you!” went on the other. “I’ve 
seen some of you about before—up to no 
good. Come back and tell your business like 
an honest chap, or I'll send a charge of shot 
after you.” 

Master Joe was still too much in front of 





the window to distinguish the movements ef 
the man who so addressed him. But Harold 
from the side had seen the light glance on the 
barrel of a gun. 

“Speak to him, you fool!” he said 
sharply, forgetting his assumed voice. “Stand 
still and answer him.” 

But the other made no answer beyond a 
retrograde movement, like asnake’s, into the 
bushes. And the jealous guardian of the 
house, flurried, perhaps, by a voice from 
another and hitherto unsuspected quarter, 
lifted his weapon and hastily pulled the 
trigger. 

As quickly, but only just in time, Harold's 
blackthorn struck up the muzzle of the gun, 
It was small shot, for it pattered through 
the branches above like hail, and before 
the report had died away Joe Herne’s re 
treating footsteps were heard flying down the 
long shrubbery walk. Without an instant’s 
hesitation Harold dashed after him. He could 
do nothing there without his unsatisfactory 
ally, perhaps not even make his way back to 
the road without observation. 

Bang! the second barrel of the gun roused 
the echoes that had not yet done with the 
first ; and a sting of pain that went through 
Harold’s arm from the wrist to the elbow 
warned him that it had been otherwise loaded 
—with a ball in fact—and that the ball had 
happened to come his way. 


CHAPTER VI.—MR. WALROND’S HOSPI- 
TALITY. 
‘‘ Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry feast!” 
Comedy of Errors, 

LITTLE enough he cared for that ; but per- 
haps it confused him a little, or perhaps, m 
the excitement of the moment, he had not 
been noticing the lie of the land with his 
usual care, as he followed his late guide. Cer 
tainly he turned the corner of a high wall, 
expecting to find himself in an empty stack 
yard, and, to his inexpressible disgust, found 
himself instead close to the back-door of the 
house, and almost in the arms of two men 
who had that instant rushed out of it. 

Flight was impossible, and resistance Ul 
dignified ; and in the very act of allowing 
them to seize hold of him, Harold had time 
to remember that Thornton Harris was 
lawyer enough to know that he had no case 
against him, and that, if not detained, there 
was still a possibility that he might not be 
recognised. 

“ Here’s one of them,” panted the owner 
of the bullet-head that had last been seed 
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against the light of the study window. 
“Now, my fine chap, you'll perhaps stop 
next time you're called to. What have you 
been after ?” 

“T came to see your master,” answered his 
captive coolly. “I suppose he’s out, by the 
way you behave! Next time he sees you 
perhaps you'll hear what he thinks of your 
way of receiving folks when they come to 
see him on business.” 

“Don’t be insolent, young fellow,” said 
his other captor, whose long grave face had 
a not-unbenevolent look, but a solemnity that 
well befitted the village sexton. ‘ You’ve 
been detected trespassing, and I doubt you 
were after no good, or you'd not have tried 
to run away when spoken to. I believe 
itll be our duty, Mr. Harris being out, to 
take you before the nearest magistrate.” 

He spoke as appealing to the bullet-headed 
man, who looked unwilling to give up the 
captive of his bow and spear. 

“We've a very safe room here,” he said. 
“Td rather lock him up till master comes 
back.” 

“Look here,” put in Harold, trying hard 
to be patient and diplomatic. “I wouldn’t 
advise you to do either. You can’t prove that 
I'd done or meant any harm, and to lock up 
aman before he’s been tried is a punishable 
offence.” “‘May I be forgiven!” he added men- 
tally. ‘ Besides,” he went on aloud, “if you 
take me before a justice, I'll give one of you 
in charge, as sure as I stand here, for firing at 
me, and wounding me, without any provoca- 
tion.” 

The servant-man’s grasp relaxed a little. 
He had no doubt that it was a gipsy’s arm he 
was holding; but there was an undefined tone 
‘ of power about the voice that he did not like 
orunderstand. But the sexton had another 
view of duty and responsibility. 

“Wounding you?” he said, drawing 
Harold nearer to the light that streamed 
from the open kitchen door. “ What's that? 
Let’s have a look.” 

By this time Harold’s sleeve was wet with 
blood, and he took advantage of the grasp 
being transferred from his arm to his collar 
to twist his handkerchief tightly round it. 
_“Tt’s not much,” he said; “but no man 
likes to be peppered for nothing. If you let 
me go peaceably, I'll say no more about it ; 
and I can’t speak fairer than that.” 

The firer of the shot looked willing enough 
to agree to this compromise ; but the other 
shook his head. 

“Tt’s our duty to do things legal and regu- 
lar,” he said. “You're too anxious by half to 





get away, it seems to me, young fellow. And 
as for James Johnson here, if he did wrong 
in shooting at you, he ought to answer for it 
before a magistrate. So you and he will 
both be like to come with me to Mr. Wal- 
rond’s, and we'll abide by what he says.” 

Fervently Harold wished that he had 
never mentioned the shot he had received. 
He “that was of milder mood” evidently 
thought now that he had two criminal cases 
to deal with, and that it behoved him to 
see justice done. There was nothing for it 
but to go quietly with them, and trust that 
argument might prevail by the way. 

*Tt’s not far to Mr. Walrond’s,” he thought. 
“Tf they do get me as far as that he will be 
certain to quash the whole matter; or, at 
worst, I can ask to speak to him alone, and 
throw myself on his mercy.” 

Johnson shouldered his gun, either by 
way of precaution or as taking the most im- 
portant piece of evidence with him. And 
the sexton grasped his stick more firmly in 
his left hand, and tightened the grasp of 
his right upon Harold’s arm above the 
elbow, and in this order they moved out of 
the yard and down the road, Harold fuming 
with anger and a kind of grim amusement. 

“A nice beginning!” he said to himself. 
“Now, where is Joe Herne? Of course he is 
hanging about somewhere to see what can be 
done, but a cleverer fellow than he might 
well be puzzled at present.” 

They had not gone far, in fact, before a 
rustling in the bushes beside the road, and 
a faint, peculiar whistle, told Harold that his 
late companion was not far off. But he 
made no attempt to answer the signal. His 
captors held him fast, with an attention that 
was not to be distracted even for a moment, 
and the smart of his arm made him unwilling 
for a struggle just then. 

And, so, walking soberly enough, the trio, 
with their unseen attendant, reached the more 
populous part of the village. It was not very 
late even yet, but nearly all the lights were 
out, and even adult Deerhurst safe in bed. 

Harold wondered whether they would have 
to ring up Mr. Walrond ; and a confused re- 
membrance of how angry all this would have 
made his father added to his vague discom- 
fort. But there were plenty of lights in the 
Rectory, and a carriage, out of which the 
horses were being taken, was standing in the 
yard ; and the astonished maid, who came to 
the yard-door, admitted that her master had 
just come home. 

“Then be so good as to show us to his 
room, young woman,” said the sexton majes- 
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tically, and she obeyed without further ques- 
tion, awed by his manner. 

It was not the harness-room by which they 
entered this time, and a shorter and simpler 
way than “the labyrinth” brought them to 
the front hall, and from thence to Mr. Wal- 
rond’s justice-room, where that worthy par- 
son and magistrate often dispensed very odd 
legal, but excellent moral, justice. 

A bright fire was burning there, and a 
couple of candles were lighted on the high 
mantel-shelf ; and Mr. Walrond stood with 
his back to the fire, warming himself, with 
the cheerful aspect of one who has just re- 
turned from spending a pleasant evening, and 
smiling down upon his daughter, who sat 
leaning back in his huge, shabby arm-chair, 
warming her little feet on the fender. 


her white dress and the gleaming ornaments 
on her bare white neck and arms. The dress 
enhanced the childish delicacy of her appear- 
ance, and yet she looked more womanly than 
when Harold had seen her last. Not that 
he had time to think of such things just then, 
but the pretty vision certainly intensified 
his annoyance at the plight in which he 
found himself, and his desire to get out of it 
as quickly as possible. 

There was another person in the ‘room, 
John Walrond, who was sitting very up- 
right in a wooden chair, and not, apparently, 
contributing much to the conversation. 

“ Hallo! what’s all this ?” asked Mr. Wal- 
rond, turning round very sharply, 4s the 
three new-comers entered. “It’s late to- 
night for business, my men. Why! Dalton, 
what’s the matter ?” 

“It’s this young man, please sir, as has 
got into trouble up at Lawyer Harris’s,” be- 
gan the sexton slowly. ‘So we thought best 
to bring him down here to you.” 

After the first glance round, Harold had 
dropped his head, and only looked out of the 
corners of his eyes, with the true furtive, 
hunted look of a gipsy “in trouble.” But he 
saw John Walrond glance at his sister and 
towards the door, and saw her shake her 
head with a little mutinous smile. Her father 
had not remembered to bid her take herself 
off, and until he did so Mistress Elizabeth 
had no objection to indulge her womanly 
curiosity. 

Meanwhile Mr. Dalton had plunged into a 
circumstantial and painstaking account of 
what he called “‘ the recent occurrence,” occa- 
sionally interrupted or corroborated by John- 
son. From this duet Harold gained, perhaps, 
as much information as anybody. Itappeared 
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that Harris had left home that day, leaving 
Johnson with an exaggerated idea of his own 
responsibility and a crazeon the subject of 
burglars. He had been much exercised by 
the fact that Mr. Harris’s last groom had 
been a gipsy, and had had it “borne in on 
him” that the man, or some of his pals, was 
hanging about after no good. He had been 
sitting in his master’s study on the look-out 
when he heard the window tried, had looked 
out and seen a chap lurking about, and, after 
due warning, had fired. 

“Well,” said Mr. Walrond when at length 
these facts had been arrived at, “ you were 
uncommonly rash, let me tell you; and if 
you had happened to hit it would have been 
a very awkward thing for you. But as for 


| you, young fellow, you seem to have been 
Her fur cloak was thrown back, showing | 


trespassing, to make the best of it. What 
have you to say for yourself ?” 

Harold knew better than to say too much, 
or to make his tale too coherent. He mut 
tered something about wanting to see Mr. 
Harris ; and someone having told him that 
that was the right way to get speech of the 
gentleman privately, and he contrived to in- 
fuse into his tone a sufficient amount of sulky 
defiance to change it very effectually. 

Mr. Walrond thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets, and stood silent for a moment, 
with his brown-red eagle-face bent in a com 
sidering attitude. And the sexton nudged 
the unfortunate Johnson with a look that 
said so plainly, “If you don’t tell I shall!” 
that the latter “up and spake.” 

“ Please, sir, the young man says [ hit him 
in the arm, though I only meant frightening 
him.” 

“Hit you?” said Mr. Walrond, turning 
sharply on Harold. “Is it much? Why 
didn’t you mention it before ?” 

“It’s nothing !” answered he sullenly, keep 
ing his arm as much out of sight as possible 
“T don’t mind it ; only a fellow doesn’t ex- 


pect to be peppered when he was doing n0 
harm. I’m willing to say no more about it 
if I’m let go.” 

Mr. Walrond smiled to himself, and after 
an instant’s pause, turned to the other two. 


“Look here!” he said severely. “It’s no 
good your taking the law into your own 
hands, and then coming tome. You've no 
proof against this young man whatever. He 
seems to have acted in a suspicious manner, 
but you had no warrant to shoot at him; 
and if he’s willing to cry quits I think you 
had better take yourselves off, and consider 
that no charge was made against him. Now 
that he is here I shall examine him privately, 
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and if I find out anything that concerns your 
master I will let him know.” 

“Does he guess?” said Harold to himself in 
some dismay. But the sexton and his com- 

ion, at any rate, guessed nothing. They 
relinquished their grasp of his arms, touched 
their foreheads to Mr. Walrond and his 
daughter, and departed, half relieved and half 
disgusted at the flatness of the conclusion. 

And Harold stood still where they had left 
him, and resisted an inclination to draw him- 
self up and look Mr. Walrond straight in the 
face. He was beginning to feel the strain, 
and to wish that the Rector would be quick 
and get his cross-examination over. The 
room was hot, and his arm was painful, and 
the extempore bandage had by no means 
stopped the bleeding. He could have wished 
to face what was coming with a clearer head. 

“Are you a Herne ?” asked Mr. Walrond 
after a moment, dropping his voice as if 
there might be a listener at one of the nume- 
rous doors of the justice-room. 

“Yes!” answered Harold reluctantly, having 
taken an instant to reflect. And Elizabeth 
sat up in her chair, as he knew by the little 
silken whisper of her dress, and shot another 
glance of mutiny at her brother’s suggestive 
face. 

“And you came to see Mr. Harris on the 


business of Crofton’s murder ?” 

“Yes !” said Harold again. 

Mr. Walrond paused, and looked keenly 
” from under his sharply defined black eye- 

Ws. 

“My lad, I speak as a friend of Mr. Mal- 
reward, and his father before him. Have 


= not come from him, to act as a spy upon 
. Thornton Harris ?” 

Again Harold paused, and wished he could 
think to more purpose. Oh, for a breath of 
the keen outside air ! 

“Sir,” he answered at last, “I have 
always heard that you were a gentleman ; 
and when they spoke of bringing me here 
tonight I said to myself, ‘ Well, at any rate 
the parson won’t set his wits against a poor 
gipsy lad, to make him get himself, and 
maybe other folks, into trouble.’ ” 

‘ _ Rector half smiled, and shook his 
ead, 

“You are sharp enough; but don’t you 
see that if Mr. Malreward has not been 
foolish enough to set you on to act for him, 
l ought to restrain you, in his interests ?” 

“Only one person outside this room knows 
What I’m after, and I will take my oath that 
that person isn’t Mr. Malreward; but I don’t 
mean anything against him, for all that.” 





Harold hardly knew what he answered. 
It seemed as if he could not think beyond 
the present minute; but a kind of surface 
cunning did not desert him yet. 

“ But Mr. Harris is my parishioner, and 
entitled to be protected from annoyance. I 
should not be justified in letting you go if 
you intend to hang about his premises and 
persecute him, on any grounds whatever.” 

“T want nothing of him but that he should 
speak the truth,” said Harold faintly. The 
room was whirling round him by this time, 
and the lights on the mantel-shelf were 
swimming before his eyes. He put out his 
hand to catch hold of a chair that stood near 
him, missed it, and would have fallen but 
that Mr. Walrond stepped hastily forward 
and caught him by the arm. A vague im- 
pression he had of hearing the Rector tell 
his son not to be a fool, but to do—something 
or other ; but for a moment or two he hardly 
knew where he was, or what was happening 
to him. 

When he recovered himself he was lying 
on the straight leather-covered couch, with 
John Walrond’s hand unloosing the hand- 
kerchief at his throat, and Mr. Walrond’s 
kindly-severe face bent over him in a little 
anxiety. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, instinctively 
speaking in his natural tone for the second 
time that night; “I am ashamed—gentle- 
folks’ rooms are too hot for us gipsies, and 
this keeps on bleeding.” 

He had recollected himself while he spoke, 
and slid imperceptibly into his gipsy voice, 
as he glanced at his wounded arm, and 
moved to get up. He had looked before, 
and been rather pleased to see that the 
bandage was soaked in blood and grimed by 
the hands of his captors, for while carefully 
dressing himself “in character” he had care- 
lessly kept one of his own handkerchiefs 
instead of the orthodox red one. But all 
the same, it was the sight of the blood that 
had completed his overthrow. 

* Lie still!” said Mr. Walrond, impera- 
tively. “John, fetch some cold water, will 
you? Elizabeth, can you find us something 
to tie it up with, my dear ?” 

Harold laid his head back again, shut his 
eyes, and held his tongue. Least said ry o% 
be soonest mended just now, though his 
scattered wits were coming back again. 

John returned with some water, and he 
gladly drank some, and began to feel himself 
again; and in another moment Elizabeth 
came back with some strips of linen rag, her 
bright eyes full of interest, and an odd some 
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thing else that was half amusement and half 
consternation. 

** Now, my lad,” said Mr. Walrond, taking 
up Harold’s wrist and proceeding to bathe 
and examine the two little wounds in a cap- 
able fashion. ‘“ Why didn’t you tell us about 
this before ? You didn’t suppose I wanted to 
keep you standing there till you dropped ?” 

“Tt was nothing to make a song about,” 
muttered Harold, forcing himself to speak 
sulkily, even with those kind hands busy 
about him. “Td have been all right if I’d 
been out of doors. I'll be right now as soon 
as you let me go.” 

“T don’t think that'll be to-night,” an- 
swered his host composedly. “For the 
credit of Deerhurst we can’t have even one 
of your lot found in a ditch in the morning. 
Hallo! did I hurt you ?” 

“No! tha—,I don’t mind it. But it’s 
time I was getting on my way, and you said 
yourself, sir, that you’d no right to detain 
me.” 

“Not asa magistrate, perhaps ; but you 
won't leave this house to-night, and in the 
morning you'll get on all the faster. Where 
did you have anything to eat ?” 

“On Watchett Edge. I’m not hungry.” 

“Watchett Edge!” said Mr. Walrond to 


himself, as though it were not what he ex- 


pected. “John, will you go out and find 
James, if he is not gone yet, and ask him to 
come here tome? Elizabeth, I am going to 
tell James to make up a bed in the room 
next the harness-room. Will you call up 
one of the maids, or can you find him some 
warm coverings ?” 

*‘T can find them,” she answered, and left 
the room again, while Harold made an im- 
patient movement under Mr. Walrond’s 
decisive and not unskilful surgery. But he 
said nothing, for the Rector’s tone was 
authority itself, and it was evident that as 
yet he suspected nothing. 

“T cannot find James in the stables or in 
the yard,” said presently John Walrond’s 
voice at the door. “But I will ring the 
outside bell for him. He can hardly have 
got back to his own house as yet.” 

Mr. Walrond uttered a little exclamation 
of annoyance, and followed his son out of 
the room. 

“T don’t want——” he said, and then his 
voice died away in the intricacies of the 
passages ; and Harold lifted his head and 
looked keenly round, like a trapped fox. 

The moment for escape was not come, 
however, for a light step was at the other 
door, and Elizabeth entered, her slim white 





arms loaded with a pile of rugs and pillows 
which she dropped on a chair by the door, 

One glance round she gave, then stepped 
forward and paused a moment, looking first 
at him and then into the flickering, dancing 
firelight. 

“Will they not be anxious about you at 
Crucis, Mr. Malreward ?” she asked, very 
softly and deliberately. 

Harold started, and his brown cheeks, 
which had been pale enough before, were 
dyed for the moment burning red. 

“You know me, then? I thought I was 
safe here, when even Phil didn’t recognise 
me. I am ashamed. I ask your pardona 
thousand times! But I was brought here 
so entirely against my. will, and I should 
have been so glad if I could have got away 
without being recognised.” 

“T can well believe that ; but what brings 
you here, and in such—, I beg your pardon. 
Of course I have no right to question you.” 

She spoke with frank curiosity, and 
checked herself with frank compunction like 
a child. 

Something in her tone banished Harold's 
momentary vexation, and he answered 
eagerly, raising himself on his elbow. 

“ Indeed, I could tell you, and gladly, if 
there was time. It has to do with this 
shameful charge that they have brought 
against my father. I have a clue—I thought 
I could follow it up best like this. But must 
your father know? He will think me cragy, 
and my reputation in that respect is wore 
already than I deserve.” 

The corners of Elizabeth’s mouth dimpled 
with a provoking smile, but she only said, 

“Tf he does not guess, I will not help 
him.” 

She was still standing at a little distance 
from the couch, looking as if she had but just 
alighted there, and could take flight again in 
an instant. But after a momentary pause 
she drew nearer, with a sudden bird-like 
motion, still ready to be gone in an instant, 
but her face softening into pitying interest. 

“1 understand,” she said. “I think you 
are right, and I know you will prove your 
father’s innocence some day. If I could help 

ou. ”? 
r “You say you will not tell your father,” 
said Harold energetically, sitting up. “ 
is good of you. But if only you could com 
trive some way for me to escape to-night! 
He is almost sure to find me out in the 
morning.” 

Mr. Walrond’s voice was heard at some 
distance down the passage, and his daughter 
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fitted noiselessly to the door, opened it 
and listened, then closed it again and flitted 

ck. 
a He and John are doing the room ; they 
will not be here just yet,” she said. “I think 
you had better confide in him, and get him 
to advise you.” 

“T am past advice,” he answered, looking 
at her with more pathos than he was aware 
of in his dark gipsy eyes, and in the sweet- 
toned voice that had come to him from the 
same doubtful source. “If I listened to 
what sensible people say I suppose I should 
sit at home and do nothing, and let my 
father lie in a dishonoured grave. But I 
can’t. If I am crazy on this point it is no 
wonder.” 

The soft grey eyes had lost all their 
mocking light. They made so direct and 
compassionate an answer that he never 
realised that she had not spoken aloud. 

“That being the case,” he went on, “I 
would rather not give your father the trouble 
of remonstrating with me. I wish I were 
not giving you all so much trouble now.” 

“ But you are not fit to go away to-night.” 

“Indeed I am. There is nothing the 
matter with me now. I can’t imagine how 
I came to be so idiotic, except that the sight 
of blood sometimes does bowl me over. I am 
as strong as a horse all the same !” 

“Let me think,” said Elizabeth, looking 
at him judicially and puckering her delicate 
brows. “If you would promise to take a 
rest first, and make your escape in the grey 
of the morning, I might try if I could help 


“You are very good; and I will promise 
anything you like, in reason.” 
“The harness-room door will be locked, 


and James takes the key with him. My 
father will lock this door into the passage, 
and take the key with him. But if I suc- 
ceed, you will find in the room where 
they are going to put you a key that will 
open it. You must come this way—I know 
you can find it—and get out by the front 
door.” 

“Thank you. Some day I will beg your 
father’s pardon for the liberties I have taken 
in his house, but I can never thank you 
enough ‘ 

“Tell me all your adventures some day, 
and how you get on; I should like that 
better than thanks.” 

“T will!” Harold was answering emphati- 
cally, smiling in answer to her quick gleam- 
ing smile, when, quick as light, she had 
vanished. Swiftly and noiselessly the door 





into the hall closed after her, and Harold 
sat staring at it, wondering if she had indeed 
whispered “God speed” as she disappeared, 
or if he had only fancied it. The next instant 
the passage-door opened and Mr. Walrond 
re-entered, followed by his son. 

“ Now, my lad,” he said, in a kindly, im- 
perative tone, “ you look a little more alive 
than you did just now, I’m glad to see. And 
now, here’s a better shelter for you than the 
nearest hedge-bottom. I keep you a prisoner 
to-night for my own satisfaction, you under- 
stand, and if you have any honest business 
on hand you can go about it in the morning, 
after a good breakfast, and bring an action 
against me for unlawful imprisonment, if 
you like!” 

The Rector laughed a jolly laugh as he 
ended, and Harold looked down and muttered 
something in a placable tone to the effect 
that gentlemen must have their own way. 

“Come along, then,” went on Mr. Wal- 
rond, picking up the armful of rugs that his 
daughter had left behind her. “John, give 
him an arm, if he wants it. Hallo, Queen 
Bess, what are you doing down here? 
Time you were in bed, and all the rest of us 
too.” 

Coming round the first corner of the 
passage he had encountered Elizabeth, her 
peach-blossom cheek a little flushed, and the 
breath coming quickly between her parted 
lips, as if she had been hurried. 

* Have you all you want?” she said. “I 
would not call either of the maids, and I am 
going to bed myself now.” 

She made a little gesture of farewell 
towards her father, as if she kissed him 
good-night, from a distance, then swept her 
eyes past Harold as if his presence no longer 
moved her, even to curiosity, nodded to her 
brother, and was gone; while Harold won- 
dered whether she had succeeded, or whether 
the Rector had been too quick, even for her. 

It was a comfortable little room into which 
they conducted him, with a little fire burning 
in the grate, and an extempore couch made 
of a mattress spread on a huge chest. 

“ Wait a bit,” said Mr. Walrond, hastily, 
and disappeared. Harold was not sorry to 
sit down on the couch, and John Walrond 
leaned against the wall and looked at him, 
with an obvious wish to say something. He 
had indeed an honest and commendable wish 
to say what he would have called “a word 
in season,” and it was not his fault that he 
did not know in the least how to talk to 
such an individual as he believed Harold 
to be. 
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*‘T suppose you realise that you have been 
in great peril of your life to-night ?” he said 
at last, very gravely. 

“No! I don’t think I have,” answered 
Harold, unconsciously making the most dis- 
concerting response that could well be made. 
But the other misconstrued it. 

“Then, will you not try to realise it before 
you sleep, and give thanks where thanks 
are due ?” 

“T mean that I wasn’t in danger. The 
fellow had only small shot in the first barrel, 
and he wouldn’t have fired the second if I'd 
been nearer. He played the fool, and so did 
I, and if I’d suffered from it worse than I 
have I should have laid the blame on myself 
and not on the Almighty.” 

Harold spoke seriously enough, but his 
interlocutor seemed to find something mock- 
ing and faithless in his speech. 

“T fear yours has been a bad school in 
which to learn faith or gratitude. I have 
always understood that there is little religion 
among your people, but surely you have been 
taught the main truths of Christianity ?” 

Perhaps the ludicrous side of events was 
not that which usually struck Harold the 
most forcibly. But to-night he seemed 
somehow to hear this conversation through 
another pair of ears, and to catch the echo 


of a light elvish laugh, heard once before. 
He answered, however, with tolerable gravity, 
“* Yes, I’ve been taught.” 
“Can you read ?” 
“Yes, a little.” 
“There is a Bible—a copy of the Word of 


God—in that corner. I should be glad to 
think that you would read a little in it to- 
night.” 

Before Harold had time to answer, the 
door opened again, and admitted the Rector, 
with a mug of ale in one hand and a piled 
plate in the other. 

“There, my lad,” he said heartily, 
“Watchett Edge is a good way from here, 
and you'll sleep all the better for a second 
supper. Good-night to you, and don’t let 
me find any reason for denying you your 
liberty in the morning.” 

**T hope you won’t have the chance,” said 
Harold to himself, as Mr. Walrond withdrew, 
taking his son with him. ‘What a kind 
old potentate it is! but I could wish he 
had been less humane, just for to-night. 
And now, has that little white witch con- 
trived what she promised to try for ?” 

The room was too bare to afford much 
scope for that game beloved of children and 
called by them “ Hidey.” 





But Harold looked round it in vain fop 
any sign of what he wanted, until he turned 
to the corner indicated by John Walrond, 
where on a little shelf lay a brown leather. 
covered Bible, and under it a key, upon 
which he pounced with joy. His promise 
to the giver, as well as the necessity of 
waiting till the house was quiet, prevented 
him from using it at once. But here was 
the pledge of his escape before the searching 
daylight betrayed him. 

He sat down beside the fire, and lived 
through the day’s adventures again, lingering 
longest upon that which had passed most 
quickly, his brief meeting with Alicia. The 
recollection was fascinating, none the less s9 
because not altogether satisfactory, but he 
dragged his thoughts from it at last, and 
brought them to bear upon his present 
situation. 

Provoked he was undoubtedly at his secret 
having been so soon discovered, and inclined 
to look upon Elizabeth Walrond as not 
altogether canny ; and yet, does ever a man 
really object to having a secret in common 
with a woman, if only she be moderately 
sympathetic? It seemed to Harold that 
when all the bother was over it would be 
pleasant enough to come back and tell his 
story, and see those bright eyes flash with 
mirth and soften with interest. And then 
his looks turned upon the big Bible with 
a mingling of amusement and respect, as he 
remembered the young clergyman’s words. 

*T believe he is a good fellow. I wonder 
what I should think of him if I were really 
what he takes me for! Asit is, I am afraid 
I am not serious enough to take this ashe 
meant it. But as a Christian gipsy—a thing 
one doesn’t often hear of—I might try my 
fortune with it, my grandmother not being 
here.” 

Smiling to himself, and yet perhaps one- 
tenth part in earnest, he took down the 
Bible, opened it, and without looking at it, 
laid his finger on the page. 

Then he glanced down at the verse, knit 
his black brows over it, studied the context 
for a moment, and finally, with a grim, 
somewhat disconcerted smile, shut up the 
book and restored it hastily to its place. 

“Tt is written, ‘Vengeance is Mine—” 
“ Therefore " 

“TI don’t want vengeance,—only justice,” 
he said to himself, looking into the heart of 
the glowing fire. “But it would be idle to 
pretend that Thornton Harris is not my 
enemy. And when we meet, right or wrong, 
it shall be the worse for him ! ” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Short Sunday Readings for March. 
By tae Ricut Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lorp Bisnop or WrxcHeEstTER. 
THE END. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


Read Matthew xxi. 1—16; John ix. 35—41, xii, 1—22. 
‘‘ wHO Is THIS?’’ 
Wt know who asked this question, and 
when it was asked, and what gave 
rise to it. It was not a question for that 
place only, or for that age. This at least 
may be claimed for the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that it is impossible to treat His claims with 
indifference, as if they were of no conse- 
quence, or to defer a decision upon them, as 
if they could afford to wait. By every think- 
ing man and woman under the sun, since He 
disappeared from the earth, this question has 
been eagerly asked, when tidings have come 
of Him, though the right answer is not 
always found for it, even by those who 
trouble themselves to find it, or honestly 
acted upon when found. It will be asked once 
more, at a moment of unspeakable awe, when 
the King comes back. ‘Then shall appear 
thesign of the Son of Man in Heaven, and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, 
and they shall see the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds of Heaven with power and great 
glory. And He shall send His angels with 
agreat sound of a trumpet, and they shall 
gather together His elect from the four winds, 
from one end of Heaven to the other.” 
Christ had come up from the Jordan 
Valley, with Bartimeus of Jericho in His 
train, and had rested with His friends at 
Bethany, where they made a feast in His 
honour, “and Lazarus was one of them who 
sat at the table with Him.” The Synoptic 
Gospels make no allusion to this visit, and 
they are equally silent as to the miracle itself 
which consummated the betrayal and the 
cross. The procession into the city, and 
to the temple, which provoked the question, 
“Who is this?” was a mingled crowd of 
young and old, friends and foes, those who 
blessed, and those who cursed ; and it is im- 
possible not to ask, what was the real end 
which it was intended to accomplish? St. 
Matthew no doubt explains that “all this 
was done, that it might be fulfilled which 
Was spoken by the prophet,” but this only 
sends us one step back; we still wish to 
know to what divine intention the prophet 
then testified. On the surface of things the 
XXXITI—15 


| results which at first came out of it were 
|a tremendous disappointment, a revelation 
| sadder than the world had ever seen before 
‘or since, of the caprice and fickleness in the 
heart of men. It meant the exasperation of 
the Pharisees, and the immediate weaving of 
the last threads of the conspiracy which was 
to take away His life. Possibly it may have 
been the divine purpose to bequeath a su- 
preme and pathetic and ineffaceable impres- 
sion of the spiritual kingdom which the meek 
and lowly Saviour had come to set up in the 
world ; of the disappointments and failures 
to be expected and endured in setting it up, 
by His Church after Him, as well as by 
Himself; of the wonderful combination in 
His heart of joy and sorrow, pity and in- 
dignation at the same moment; of the su- 
preme duty of accomplishing a predestined 
task, even with the depressing consciousness 
that it would all be in vain. 

“Who is this ?” He is a King, though His 
kingdom is not of this world, and those who 
accept His sway are not the wise after the 
flesh, not the mighty, not the noble; but 
little children who read His royalty in His 
face; the poor whom He has taught, the 
sick whom He has healed, the sinful whom 
He has forgiven, the lonely and sorrowful 
whom He has drawn to Himself with an 
infinite pity, and consoled with a love which 
passeth knowledge. He will presently be 
asked, in accents of quiet scorn, “ Art thou a 
a king then?” The heathen soldiers will 
mock and buffet Him, because in His ragged 
purple and His crown of thorns, He may 
seem to dispute the authority of Tiberius in 
distant Caprese. Over His cross it will be 
written, with an unconscious tribute to Him, 
though with the purpose of keen insult in 
it, “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews.” When He is dead, His life and name 
will still have such power, that Pilate will be 
asked to send a watch to His tomb, lest any- 
thing should happen to give Him liberty. 
But from that*hour to this, He has in a most 
true sense been King of kings and Lord of 
lords to millions and millions of human 
souls. His own prediction of Himself is 
being constantly fulfilled, “I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
Me.” 
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When the people in the temple asked 
“Who is this?” the reply given was, “ This 
is Jesus of Nazareth, the prophet of Galilee.” 
They knew Him best as a teacher. He was 
so simple, so true, so dignified, so painstaking 
and gentle; so courageous, so penetrating, 
nay, sometimes so tremendously severe. 
They heard Him even with eagerness and 
delight ; for His one purpose was not to dis- 
play His own wisdom, nor to mortify them 
with an exhibition of their ignorance, but 
to win them into the spiritual knowledge and 
service of His Father. Sometimes they said, 
“This is a hard saying ”—and left Him. 
But His own disciples, who knew Him best, 
and were always in His company, said 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” There is no 
gratitude so pure, so lofty, so elevating as 
the gratitude we feel to those who have 
brought us into light, declared and ex- 
plained eternal principles, helped us to solve 
painful difficulties, or what is next best, to 
recognise that they cannot all be solved on 
this side of the grave; in a word, to those 
who have helped us to see Jesus, and the 
Father in Him; and sent us on our way 
rejoicing. 

“Who is this?” It is Jesus, and Jesus is 
Saviour. Months before John the Baptist 
had said of Him, “ Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world ;” 
years, years before, an angel had directed 
that this name should be given Him: “ Thou 
shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save 
His people from their sins.” A wonderful 
glimpse of His saving purpose is given us in 
the course of this entry into Jerusalem. As 
He drew near to the city, and all its wonder- 
ful beauty burst upon His vision, and what 
was far more, the thought of the unspeak- 
able preciousness of the great concourse of 
souls gathered within the walls at that mo- 
ment, souls for which He had come to die, 
yet which He might not save, He wept. 
While there was joy in His heart that the 
time of His sacrifice had come—which He 
elsewhere called His glorification—the joy 
was marred by the question, “Who hath 
believed our report, to whom is the arm of 
the Lord revealed?” We know of the 
fire of indignation in His, heart — especi- 
ally on the false, cruel, worl@ly, hardened 
Pharisees, and yet as His eye travelled round 
the city, and He looked on to the time of the 
Roman siege, and counted the sixty thou- 
sand crosses of tortured and dying country- 
men, on whom the wrath both of God and 
man had come to the uttermost, compassion 





got the better of wrath; He still loved, ang 
because He loved He wept. 

“Who is this?” This question must haye 
seemed yet more forcible and _ reasonable, 
when this same Jesus, surrounded, as we may 
suppose, by His enthusiastic and excited 
followers, looked round Him in the temple, 
and observing the same scandalous irreye. 
rence and covetous bargainings that three 
years before He had seen and punished—alj 
come back, as bad as ever, “‘cast out all them 
that sold and bought in the temple, and 
overthrew the tables of the moneycha 
and the seats of them that sold doves, and 
said unto them, It is written, My hous 
shall be called a house of prayer ; but ye have 
made it a den of thieves.” We do not wonder 
that the chief priests and scribes were som 
displeased. What does surprise us is that 
they did not at the moment lay hands m 
Him. But conscience made cowards of them; 
“His hour was not yet come.” 

This question, “ Who is this?” I desim, 
Christian reader, to put straight to you 
What sort of an answer can you give about 
Him, to any one who asks you a reasond 
the hope that is in you—supposing that you 
have a hope? When you see Him, as you 
pass into His presence, see Him when He 
is seated on His throne of judgment, it wil 
be too late to find the answer, if not found 
before. The foolish virgins who went to 
buy their oil at midnight found the bride 
groom’s door shut in their faces. In a very 
real, and not an artificial sense, ‘“‘ Now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation.’ 
Have you recognised Him as your King! 
Have you asked Him to occupy and possess 
and fill your heart; and do you keep Him 
there, and feed on Him there, by faith, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost! 
Have you taken His yoke on you, and cast 
your burden on Him? Is the thought of His 
unchanging and eternal love a joy to soothe 
your heart ? 

“Who is this?” Is He your Saviour! 
you think so, how do you know; what has 
given you the right to say it? It is quite 
true, that nothing you can do, or say, or feel, 
can make Him your Saviour. He is “bom” 
your Saviour: and you can no more obtain 
purchase a privilege which is yours by virtue 
of your humanity and your baptism, tha 
you can by the payment of all the worlds 
treasure make yourself a king’s son. Butit 
is not enough for you to be told that Hes 
Saviour; you must go to Him, and ask Him 
to give you your salvation from the guiltd 
sin and from the power of it. There must 
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° . . ° | 
bea conscious turning of your will—an in- | 


elligent comprehension of Him and His per- 
son, and His work, through the illumination 
of His holy word. He says “Come unto | 
Me”—and He expects us to come to Him. | 
Qur baptismal privilege, unless appreciated, 
yitalised, and taken up in all its blessed and 
wonderful fulness, will only be our condem- 
nation. It is in conscious union with Him, 
in the daily augmenting, maturing experience 
of what He is, and was, and will be, that we 
fnd our liberty, and enter on our inheritance, 
and accept our sonship, and taste our joy. 
Ifwe stay outside, we shall be left outside. 
If we cannot say to anyone who asks “ Who | 
is this ?”—“‘It is my Saviour, who has died | 
forme, and died for you, because He loves | 
us both—go to Him and ask Him to tell you | 
this Himself ;” when the time comes, that you 
frst look on His face, what will you have to | 
sy to Him? Much it is to be feared, that | 
He may be forced to say to you—“I know | 
not.” | 
“Who is this?” There is one more answer | 
to this question that may be given, ought to | 
be, nay, must be given, by all those who would 
welcome Him when He comes in glory. He | 
who is King, who is Saviour, is also the Be- | 
loved. God is Love, and Christ is Love. He | 
wept over Jerusalem. Have you ever made | 
Him weep over you? Do not scorn His love; | 





donotrefuse His friendship ; do not give the 


best of your life to the world, and then re- 


serve the dregs for Him ; do not think that 


youcan use Him as a Saviour and neglect | 
Him asa friend. What are you doing for | 
His honour? How are you helping on His | 
Kingdom? Will Heaven be any fuller for 
your life, your words, your efforts, your | 
prayers? Is it your shame to be lazy and 
selfish ; is it your honour and your blessed- 
ness to live for Him who lived and died and | 
reigns and waits for you. 
“Who is this ?” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 





Read Isaiah lviii. 3—11; Matthew xxv. 31—46. 


THEE? OR THIRSTY, AND GAVE THEE DRINK? ”’ 


“LoRD, WHEN SAW WE THEE AN HUNGRED, AND FED | 


out the help of revelation, to Tiberius, whom 
it is hardly unjust to define as the incarna- 
tion of all possible wickedness. To live up 
to light, however dim the light may be, is 
acceptable to God. No knowledge of truth, 
clear and vital as it may be, can ever per- 
mit us to dispense with the practice of good- 
ness. Nay, if we had to choose between 
understanding accurately, and doing virtu- 
ously, the doing would come first. Of all 
doing, charity is the queen, fountain, and 
ornament ; to love, whatever we may be, or 
whatever religion we may profess, is to obey 
and resemble God. 

Surely it is a very consoling, as well as 
noble, reflection, that He who made us in 
His own image, and stooped to share our 
nature that He might win it back into more 
than its first perfection, not only hateth 
nothing that He hath made, but loveth and 
cherisheth it, watcheth over it, and longeth 
for its salvation. He does not make the 
worst of us, but the best of us. If He can- 
not have all that He desires and deserves, 
He takes what He can find, to make it the 
stepping stone of better things to come. Let 
no one, however, suppose that because the 


| Redeemer of the world in His infinite com- 


passion clasps mankind to His heart, that 
He is satisfied they should remain in the 
darkness of spiritual death, or that He views 
with complacency or indifference our leavin; 

them to perish outside His sheepfold. While 
it is true that we may safely leave to the 
divine righteousness the awful mystery of 
the pagan world still lying in the wicked one, 
—‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?”—we cannot safely wrap ourselves up 
in the selfish comfort of our own salvation. 
This great parable may some day be found to 
have its spiritual, as well as its moral signi- 
ficance ; and Christians may be roused to a 


|sense of their own shortcomings, for not 
, having seen in the ignorance of a heathen’s 


soul, the silent plea of Christ. 

While, however, we may be justified in 
including the heathen within the scope of 
these wonderful words, and observe, not 
without emotion touched with fear, that all 


| will have to give an account of themselves 
DIvINEs are all but unanimous in referring | 


to God, from the least to the greatest, 


this parable to the final judgment of the | we must be careful to remember that the 


heathen. 


“ All nations,” must include the | 


principles impiied here are of universal appli- 


entire human race, of whom, even at the pre- | cation. They are four, and they are essential 
sent day, two-thirds are ignorant of Christ. | with Christ. First, they show the dignity 
Among the heathen there have ever been | and preciousness of every human being, and 
all varieties of benevolence, wisdom, and vir- | of its kinship and dearness to God; second, 
tue, from Plato, who came as close to the | they recognise the tremendous reality and 
discovery of God as any manever did with- extent and woefulness of bodily suffering, and 
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that God does not mean it to go unheeded or 
untended. Third, they do not confine the 
acts and emotions of benevolence simply to 
those who deserve them. ‘“ When we were 
sinners Christ died for us ;” and the Saviour 
says here, “I was in prison and ye came to 
me.” Fourth, that Christ expects us, in the 
discharge of our common obligations, in pay- 
ment of the debt we owe to the society in 
which we live, most of all, in the spiritual 
recognition of Himself in every sick and 
troubled and wounded soul, for which, and 
by which, nay, in a sense in which He 
appeals to our compassion and tests our 
sincerity, to take our regular personal share 
in ministering, according to our opportunity, 
to the material needs of men; and that all 
our devotions and sacrifices, and experiences, 
and self-discipline are worthless in His eyes, 
unless transfigured and beautified by tender 
human charity. 

We see and hear, and occasionally express 
our sense of the degradation of human 
nature, and there is a peril as well as a loss 
in doing so. We do not make ourselves 
better by making others out worse. To 
magnify the difficulty may be only to aug- 
ment the despair, and degradation at least 
implies a previous elevation from which the 
lamentable fall has been made. Oh! to learn 


how to look out upon the world with the piti- 
ful, hopeful, redeeming heart of Jesus. Oh! 
to come to see both in the misery and in the 
sinfulness of even the worst men that there 
is something for us to remedy as well as for 


them to endure. The most pungent and 
cynical of Latin satirists once observed that 
there was nothing harder to bear in poverty 
than that it made men ridiculous. The self- 
imposed poverty of the incarnate Son of 
God should by this time have indignantly 
swept that base reproach away. ‘ He was 
rich, yet for our sakes He became poor, that 
we through His poverty might be rich.” 
Once more, every human being is a personal 
kinsman of Christ, and has something yet 
left in him of the Divine Image, and there 
are possibilities and heights of blessedness, 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard. 
Even in prison, he who visits the criminal 
may feel Christ’s face looking at him, and see 
on that face a smile. We want more faith, 
more hope, more love, in our attempts to 
make the world better. Of course it takes a 
long time to do it. A living philosopher has 
written of “the intense difficulty of making 
life better by ever so little.” Our impatience 
will always be in proportion to our eager- 
ness, but every one belongs to Christ, and 





the spirit of Christ secretly deals with him, 
though in a way we know not; and if we 
want to show our love to Christ, and our 
sense of what He has done for us, let us 
see Him appealing to our compassion, and 
inviting our co-operation for men that seem 
utterly hardened against every good impres. 
sion, nay, that are even earning their bread 
by the wages of sin. 

Then, the world is in a very real sense 
hospital, with hunger and thirst, shame 
and cruelty, poverty and crime, necessity 
and death ever busy ; and instead of racking 
our brains to find the cause of it, and wast- 
ing energy and time in searching into the 
secrets of the divine consistency, we are to 
do what lies in us, to use our surroundings 
as a discipline of charity and an occasion for 
service. It isa great thing for us to have 
“a sense of our share in every public wrong.” 
It may be impossible for us to convert a soul 
from sin ; it need not be to restore the sick 
to health, or to protect the hungry from 
starving. Our Lord did not lay down any 
laws of social economy in this parable ; that 
He foresaw we could do for ourselves pre- 
sently, and He left us to do it. But He did 
know the coldness of a selfish spirit, and 
that we sometimes ask the question, “ Who 
is my neighbour ?” not that we may multi- 
ply our opportunities of kindness, but that 
we may escape them. In speaking of the 
body He did not forget the soul. ‘“ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” But the body 
is close to us, and it is the shrine of the soul, 
and its organ ; also, it is the temple of the 
indwelling God. What Isaiah pressed on 
the Church of his time, the Lord will make 
His standard of sincerity when He comes to 
judge the world. If we feel there is but 
little we can do, and that we have not much 
to do it with, there is this consolation, “It 
is not what man does, that exalts him, but 
what man would do.” 

Then, how often we are told, told by those 
who would not touch one of the world’s 
lightest burdens with the tip of a little 
finger, that only at a great risk of encourag- 
ing improviderce and wickedness can wemake 
our benevolent crusades against folly and 
sorrow. To help those who have forfeited 
all claim to help by misconduct or unthrifti- 
ness, may seem to proclaim to the world a 
perfect immunity for what is on the way to 
wreck it ; and to discourage virtue by patro- 
nising vice. Let us admit, instantly, honestly, 
fearlessly, continually, that much circum- 
spection is needed in the relief of material 
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distress; that it is possible to foster a detest- 
able hypocrisy by listening too hopefully to 
the penitent cant of smooth rogues; and 
that a sagacity and painstaking knowledge 
of the ways and dispositions of men can 
alone help us to make our footsteps sure, 
and our kindness prudent in the ministries 
of benevolence. But there are risks also on 
the other side, risks of hardening our own 
nature, risks of steeling our sympathies 
against righteous distress, and poverty with 
no reproach in it. Calm waiting for perfect 
wisdom means waiting until they who need 
our help, and we who ought to give it, have 
gone to the face of the Judge. There may 
be risks also of neglecting, refusing, dis- 
obeying, and displeasing Christ in the person 
of His suffering brethren. ‘Inasmuch as 
ye did it not to one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it not to me.” Oh, what an 
awful sentence to hear from the “ meek and 
gentle Christ.” 

Once more, what are we, we ourselves, 
doing, for the sake and in the cause of Christ, 
for His suffering kinsfolk? Some are spend- 
ing their lives on Him and His. Blessed, 
blessed will they be when He welcomes 
them to glory. Some are doing a little, but 
rather grudgingly and fearfully, and with no 
sense of joy, simply because they are obliged. 
Ido not know what He will say to them, but 
this I do know, that we had better not wait 
to find out until He comes. Some will have 
done nothing for Him or His, and have lived 
only for themselves. He has told us what 
will be their sentence—what mortal spirit can 
fathom all that it means ? “Depart from Me.” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew xix. 23—30; Luke xviii. 21—30. 
‘(WHAT SHALL WE HAVE, THEREFORE ?’’ 


It is easy to object to this question of the 
apostle that it has a ring of self-interest about 
it, with the sense of one who was driving a 


clever bargain. Christ, however, if we may 
judge from His instant and full reply, did 
not look at it in this light. Had it been a 
question of gross selfishness, would He not 
have exposed and rebuked it, instead of satis- 
fying it? Besides, what is the meaning or 
the value of promises of any kind—‘“ the 
exceeding great and precious promises” not 
excluded—if they are not to encourage to 
sacrifice and to feed the heart with not un- 
generous hope ? In the Sermon on the Mount 
each beatitude has its corresponding reward 
attached to it; the meek shall inherit the 
earth, and the peacemakers shall be called 





the children of God, and the persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake shall have a great reward 
in heaven, and the pure shall see God. Even 
at the end of his life St. Paui looked on 
with eager anticipation to “the crown of 
righteousness” which the Lord, “the righ- 
teous judge,” would give him; and not to 
him only, but unto all them also who love 
His appearing. The simple truth is that 
Christ meets and recognises instead of ig- 
noring and repudiating the instincts and 
needs of our many-sided nature ; and in one 
memorable instance He goes so far as to 
invite His disciples, as in a matter of gain 
and loss, to calculate for themselves which 
was better worth their while to do, to gain 
the whole world or to lose their souls. To 
the rich young man, if he would follow Him, 
He proposed as his reward “ treasure in 
heaven.” The young man, preferring a pre- 
sent treasure to a future prospect, went away 
sorrowful. Let us, then, divest our minds of 
any unjust suspicion of the apostle’s dis- 
interestedness, and proceed to consider what 
the Lord really meant by the remarkable 
assurance He gave him, and how it is still 
and completely fulfilled for the Christian of 
to-day. In the general way of putting it, 
Christ’s undertaking amounts to this, that 
His disciples shall be none the worse for 
choosing His service, whatever may be the 
present losses such discipleship may seem 
to entail. Pursuing His words into detail 
we observe that the divine promise has 
its future as well as its present blessed- 
ness. In the life to come there is to be a 
sharing of the divine government, or, as St. 
Paul puts it, “Know ye not that the saints 
shall judge the world?” In the present life 
those who have forsaken houses or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 


) children, or lands, shall receive—as St. Mark 


relates it— now, in this time, houses and 
brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and chil- 
dren, and lands, with persecutions” ; or, as 
St. Luke words it, “ manifold more.” Some 
of this it is easy, some it is not so easy, to 
understand. 

Of all the acute sorrows which the con- 
fession of Christ, in the early days of the 
Church, entailed on His followers, the most 
acute was the loss of the respect and love, 
not only of friends, but even of relations— 
relations so close as those of parent, or child, 
or wife. Not unfrequently the first person 
to accuse the detected Christian was his own 
father ; and the utter disdain of the pagan 
wife came as a scorching anguish to the soul. 
Here, however, there was speedy and, per- 
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haps, adequate compensation in the tender 
and holy friendship of the believers in Christ. 
If some friends were lost, others were gained ; 
and in a very real sense the gain overbalanced 
the loss. In those terrible yet blessed days 
men drew near to each other in the bonds 
of the Gospel, as they can do now only in 
Madagascar, or Uganda, where baptism may 
involve martyrdom. Then was understood, 
with vividness of delight hardly intelligible 
now, “We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the 
brethren.” 

What, however, is meant by “ houses and 
lands,” as here promised by Christ? A 
literal interpretation of the word seems at 
variance both with facts and principles. For 
beyond the transient spasm of self-imposed 
poverty whereby, soon after Pentecost, the 
wealthier believers in Christ sold their houses 
and lands for the immediate relief of their 
poorer brethren—and our Lord could hardly 
have had this in His mind—the Christian 
Church, for several generations, was steeped 
in almost abject poverty: if no lands were 
acquired, few were surrendered; and God’s 
way of rewarding His people for moral 
or spiritual deserts is not by the material 
things of this life. God, no doubt, bestows 


them, but they are regulated by laws quite 


outside the spiritual world. A truly Chris- 
tian man may be constantly in a state of em- 
barrassment and impecuniousness, from total 
lack of what we call habits of business. A 
man who is a Christian only in privilege, or, 
it may be, not even in that, simply by the 
careful and diligent exercise of worldly 
shrewdness and the knowledge of opportu- 
nity, may have houses and lands and riches, 
and enjoy them for himself until the day 
comes when he has to leave them all. 

Surely, what our Lord meant to promise 
was, not the things themselves but their 
equivalent ; the peace, the contentment, the 
inward indescribable joy, the supreme faith 
about the future, which God ever gives to 
those who trust Him utterly. St. Paul is an 
instance in point. He has himself told us 
that he had suffered the loss of all things, but 
that he counted them as dung if he might 
win Christ ; and in the very same Epistle he 
proceeds to tell us (writing from a dungeon) 
in what shape houses and lands and brethren 
had been repaid to him. “I know both how 
to be abased, and how to abound; I am in- 
structed both to be full and to be hungry, 
both to abound and to suffer need. I can do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me, I have all and abound.” 





Yes, God gives us Himself in place of aj] 
we lose by following Him. A man of the 
world would coldly scoff at this, as some. 
thing a little too shadowy for pressing 
earthly wants. A Christian remembers that 
God knows his needs, and in His righteous. 
ness will supply them, and that He never 
withholds any good thing from those who lead 
a godly life. He makes our cares His own; 
and though from the exact knowledge He has 
of each of us, some He sees can be more safely 
trusted than others with earthly prosperity 
or material well-being, for all His children 
He has a personal, tender, incessant con- 
sideration. He claims our prayers, and He be- 
stows the peace which passeth understanding, 
Two thoughts more may suffice for this great 
subject. It is always to be remembered that 
there are different epochs or zones in the 
spiritual history of the soul, and that the 
epoch of infancy, when the first dawning of 
life is felt, needs a very different treatment 
from that in which the aged believer de. 
sires to depart in peace, because his eyes 
have seen salvation. To encourage us in our 
start, the kind and pitiful Lord points us not 
only to the end of the race, but to the entire 
course of it. We have not learnt His good- 
ness yet—we are but mastering the alphabet 
of His love—we cannot take Him on trust as 
we shall do presently ; we want questions 
answering, doubts dissipating, hope to be 
stirred, faith to be matured. He, at such 
moments, is as tender and patient as a nurse 
cherishing her children. He gives us all we 
want ; and we are encouraged to follow. The 
time will come when we shall cease to ask, 
“What shall we have, therefore?” Not 
because it is a matter of indifference, but 
because we know it is settled for us. We have 
Him, and with Him all things. We are also 
learning how to love Him for His own sake, 
not for His gifts. He is sure to do for us 
whatever is righteous and loving and mer- 
ciful. Our silence is the measure of our 
faith, our peace is the sense of His promises. 
Yet it is also true—solemnly, blessedly true 
—that, as I have already hinted, the question 
“What shall we have, therefore?” must 
never become an indifferent thing to us. If 
we do not put it, it must not be because we 
do not care for it. We ought to care for it 
more than we do, and he who cares most for 
Christ’s reward is he who most cares for 
Christ Himself. To be with Him, and to 
see Him as He is, and to be like Him; to be 
sitting on His throne, and sharing His mimis- 
try, and communing with His saints, 
listening to His angels: these are but feeble 
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and scanty and shallow expressions for that 
wonderful fulness of light and sanctity, wor- 
ship and service, fellowship and praise, know- 
ledge and love, which are wrapped up in the 
words “eternal life.” ‘Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.” ‘ Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee the crown 
of life.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Revelation v., vii., xxii. 


“WHAT ARE THESE WHICH ARE ARRAYED IN WHITE 
ROBES, AND WHENCE COME THEY ?”’ 


We do not wonder that among all the 
revealed glories of the Heavenly place, this 
white-robed multitude should have seemed 
to the elder standing by St. John most 
worthy of observation and enquiry. Nor do 
we wonder that the apostle, unable himself 
to understand what he saw, instantly asked 
him to explain. Nor again do we wonder 
that place so high, robes so glittering, wor- 
ship so lofty, joy so triumphant should be 
the portion of those who had deserved those 
rewards so well. What we may well wonder 
at is, that we, who have so often heard, 
and read, and in a degree pondered these 
words, should so feebly translate them into 
our daily life, or use them as our supreme 
consolation, or hide them in our inmost 
hearts, when the days come which have no 
pleasure in them. For are they not the true 
commentary on the apostle’s hope ? “I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are 
not to be compared with the glory that shall 
be revealed in us.” 

It is quite true, and a truth that needs to 
be remembered, that in all human proba- 
bility the vast and glorified multitude on 
which the apostle gazed with such solemn 
yet delightful awe, was the great army of 
martyrs, fresh from the Neronian persecu- 
tion, and from the hideous cruelties of pagan 
Rome. St. John (if a beautiful though un- 
authenticated tradition be correct) had him- 
self escaped from the jaws of the lion by the 
supernatural interference of God ; and to him, 
who was left, a martyr in will though not 
in deed, the great mercy was vouchsafed of 

“beholding those who had been taken in their 

new glory and their crowned blessedness into 
the presence of Him whom they had revealed 
in life and confessed in death: their shame 
and agony, and horror and contumely all 
vanished and forgotten in rejoicing, as only 
those can rejoice who have conquered death 
and behold God. 





When we say in the Te Deum “ The noble 
army of martyrs praise Thee,” we use that 
great word in the restricted and unique 
sense of those who “ were slain for the word 
of God, and for the testimony which they 
held,” or as we read it here, “come out of 
the great tribulation.” 

Martyrdom of course, in this its excep- 
tional and loftiest meaning, is not done with 
yet, never will be done with, until the world 
ceases to hate the Church, and the great 
adversary of God and men becomes weary of 
inflaming the forces of evil against the saints. 
All down the course of history, as the King- 
dom of God achieved its victories and ex- 
tended its sway, the axe has been sharpened 
and the fire kindled, and the gallows reared, 
and the prisons filled for the quenching of 
the courage and the shedding of the blood of 
infant churches. In modern times Japan, 
Madagascar, Central Africa, China tell all 
the same tale, illustrate the same principle, 
indicate the same ordeal, narrate the same 
triumph. Not only in public but in private, 
not only by the State but by individuals, 
not only by strangers but by relatives, not 
only in the street but in the house, have a 
Christian’s deadliest foes been found among 
his own kinsfolk. ‘We must through much 
tribulation enter into the Kingdom of God” 
is a truth, as much illumined by the fires of 
Smithfield as in the gardens of the Imperial 
Palace, when to hide Nero’s crime from his 
threatening and outraged subjects, hundreds 
of Christians, slowly burning as living torches 
in the night, triumphantly passed to their 
crown. It is also true, that while there are 
different kinds of martyrdom, and some full 
of physical anguish, the one essential kind, 
indispensable for all who would follow Christ, 
and not to be shirked or dreaded by any who 
would glorify Him, is the bearing steadfast, 
cheerful, and self-denying witness to His 
name. Martyr means witness. It means one 
who believes in Christ, and who is neither 
ashamed nor afraid to show it, and whose 
life is a testimony to the reality of his faith, 
and whose death is a sealing of his life. It 
is for God in His sovereign will to decide of 
what quality our witness shall be, and under 
what circumstance it is to be made. 

That we leave to Him. It is for us to 
collect for our own guidance and edifica 
tion the motives, ideas, principles which con. 
stitute the martyrdom, which fills Heaven, 
smiles at death, looks pain in the face with- 
out trembling, and makes Christ real, intel- 
ligible and beautiful to mankind. Of the 
great multitude that St. John beheld, we read 
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these several things. They had gone into and 
come out of awful suffering. They were a 
countless throng. They were in white robes. 
The robes they had themselves cleansed in 
the blood of the Lamb. The multitude of 
the saved is a magnificent thought for the 
heart to rest upon; here we are told even 
more, that those who have glorified God by 
willing, conscious suffering are not to be 
counted by the wit of man. Oh! what a 
blessed thought is this for all to whom 
Christ’s honour is dear, and His cross the 
supreme blessedness. Their sorrow has been 
great ; but now that they look back at it, all 
its bitterness is gone for the love of Jesus. 
It cannot be doubted that the ecstasy of mar- 
tyrdom dulled, if it did not quite extinguish, 
the intenseness of the pain. It was over, 
and the Lord had kept them true. They 
were in white robes. White is the colour of 
innocence and of triumph. Palms tell of 
festal joy. It is especially to be noted that 
they are said themselves to have washed 
their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. This surely indicates a 
personal, conscious, penitent, obedient faith. 
Christ says to Peter, “If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with Me.” St. John says 
of the martyrs that their cleansing came 
through their own personal contact with the 


only blood that can give perfect whiteness. 
They were worshipping, and their worship 
was not confessing sin, nor soliciting grace, 


nor deprecating sorrow. It was all praise. 
“Salvation unto our God which sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb.” Oh, if we 
would have more of the felicity and the joy 
of Heaven, we must be content to enter more 
into the unselfish grandeur of its worship, we 
must sometimes forget ourselves to contem- 
plate God and to worship Him, not for His 
gifts but for His holiness. Once more notice 
their fellowship. It is with the angels, the 
angels who watched over their childhood, 
ministered to them in their lives, soothed 
and cheered them in their agony, carried 
their freed spirits into the presence of the 
King. It is not permitted to us now to know 
what we owe to the angels. Some day we 
shall know, for they will themselves tell us ; 
and how wondering and how profound will 
our gratitude be! 

But the martyrs’ chief reward is that they 
are right in front of the throne. They live 
in Christ’s presence, and enjoy in a special 
way His society. They serve Him without 
a break. No bodily need or suffering, no 
sickness or distress can disturb them more. 
They will have spiritual necessities, for they 





will still be creatures, and creatures are de. 
pendent. But living fountains of water, the 
abundant and ‘continual gift of the Holy 
Spirit, shall be at their disposal. Though it jg 
inconceivable that the faculty of pain should 
cease to exist in a perfect moral being; jp. 
deed no perfected creature would wish to he 
unable to suffer, when there was scope or 
reason for it; so far as we can understand 
what is full of mystery, in the new heaven 
and new earth, all occasion of pain will haye 
disappeared. When God wipes away all tears 
from the eyes of His saints, surely it must 
mean not only that He dries up all sad 
memories of the past, and makes the present 
a joy unspeakable and full of glory, but that 
no cloud shall ever dim the brightness of the 
celestial sky with the foreboding of coming 
storm, for death and hell and sin are to be 
banished for ever. Thus, where will be the 
pain to make the tears to flow ? 

A question. Are we in any sense martyrs! 
Do our lives, duties, friendships, enjoyments, 
words, sacrifices bear witness to God? If 
we are not told to make pain for ourselves, 
when it comes with duty or confession, do 
we shirk or refuse it? Are our lives dl 
softness, with no hardness in them ? 

Are all the crosses we ever see or bear, in 
books or ornaments, or on the shoulders ofa 
friend? If Jesus were to speak of our con. 
science and say, “Take my Gospel to the 
heathen and witness for me there,” shoul 
we go in secret? The secret of martyrdom 
in daily life is simple enough. It meam 
faith and hope and love. Faith; it means 
our accepting and understanding and trusting 
Christ for everything, for life and for death, 
for peace and for joy. Hope; for what dull 
poor, halting creatures we are without hope! 
Oh, if we thought a little more than we dod 
St. John’s vision, how different this earthly 
life would look to us, how we should rejoice 
at seeing Him who is invisible! Love; for # 
we love Christ and open our hearts, dow 
to their very depth, to receive His love flow 
ing into them, do we feel that if we hada 
thousand lives, all should be given to him! 
Then when we see Him we shall be sw 
prised, and not be surprised. It will be the 
wonder of joy, of adoration and of gratitude 
What a change it will be from the weakness 
and infirmity of the passing into the radiance 
of the angels’ presence and the murmur @ 
the new song, “This is our God, we have 
waited for Him and He will save us. Hes 
our God, we have waited for Him, we wil 
rejoice and be glad in His salvation.” L# 
us learn beforehand how to sing that song. 
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“‘ And up the rugged grassy steep 
The fisher-folk bring home once more 
Their harvest.’ 








THE ONE GOOD GUEST. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Aurnuonr or “ Mr. Surra,”’ ‘‘ Tue Basy’s Granpmoruer,”’ ‘‘A Mere Curp,”’ Erc., Ero. 


CHAPTER VL—A DRAWING-ROOM IN 
MAYFAIR. 


OLONEL JESSOP had not waited till 

now to pay his respects in the eligible 

quarter to which we left him wending his 
way in the last chapter. 

The one redeeming feature of that disas- 
trous shooting party which had resulted in 
his wife’s sore throat and his own lumbago, 
was the introduction effected-between them 
and the more august denizens of Mayfair. 

The Jessops had cringed to the Clarkes, 
and the Clarkes had permitted the cringe. 
They had not been genial; they had not 
emitted more than the faintest flicker of 
civility, but they had “hoped to meet,” and 
on that hope Jessop had already traded. 

He had looked in at five o’clock on the 
revious Sunday, and had been endured. 
Reesthing had been said about calling on 
Mrs. Jessop; and upon hearing that the 
hardships of the return journey, undertaken 
in such inclement weather, had resulted in 
an actual illness, Lady Sophia, who was 
nothing if not a doctor, had prescribed with 
vehemence and uplifted finger. 

Jessop had caught at the opportunity. 
His poor wife would be so grateful, so 
docile, 

Then the poor wife had been neither 
grateful nor docile, being a woman who 
could never see an inch beyond her own 
nose, and who in the present instance could 
not perceive that drinking dandelion tea and 
breathing sanitas out of a special inhaler, 
was little enough to do for the reward of 
lady Sophia’s favour. Accordingly the in- 
timacy had not ripened, and all her august 
ladyship’s medical interest and _tardily 
aroused goodwill might have been allowed 
todie away without result, had Jessop not 
been afforded a chance of re-awakening the 
latter by the bonne bouche he had picked up 
from his old friend Thistleblow. 

Somehow he had an instinct that Lady 
Sophia would rate at its true value General 
paveblow's discovery about Maurice Staf- 
ord. 

He had not heard Stafford’s name once 
Mentioned in Chesterfield Gardens—but he 

an observant eye ; he was tolerably sure 

that the tongue which had erst been loudest 

Mm praise of Maurice would not have been 
XXXIII—16 





all at once and altogether dumb about him 
thereafter, had there not been a sore spot 
somewhere. 

“She will not be sorry to hear we were 
all mistaken in him,” he shrewdly concluded, 
with a swift recollection of a little scene at 
Duckhill. 

He had been standing by when Mr. Staf- 
ford’s intention of remaining behind had been 
announced, and when in reply to Lady 
Sophia’s authoritative interrogations and ex- 
clamations, the delinquent had answered by 
the briefest and most rudimentary of asser- 
tions ; and it had struck him that the proud, 
imperious, domineering woman he saw before 
him would never forgive such a moment. 

Lady Sophia was—ahem !—a tartar. 

A charming, high-bred creature, no doubt, 
with every right to a spirit of her own—but 
not a person to lightly offend. He had 
caught his breath with amazement when 
Stafford thus offended. 

“What will she say now ?” triumphantly 
chuckled the malicious little gossip as he 
hurried along. ‘‘ She set us all the example 
at Duckhill. My wife and Inderwick’s wife 
only followed suit. And Lady Sophia is one 
of your virtuous women, by Jove! A mighty 
virtuous woman, I should say. I’d wager a 
good round sum she never speaks to Mr. 
Maurice Stafford again. No more looking 
out of trains, by Jove! No more proffers of 
seats in carriages. Ha, ha, ha! All Thistle- 
blow cares about is to deal that soft young 
Barnet one in the eye—but what is young 
Barnet tome? As long as he does not in- 
veigle me down to that old rain tank of his 
a second time he may drown whom he 
pleases in it for aught I care.” 

Aloud, “Lady Sophia at home?” find- 
ing himself on the doorstep of the house he 
was going to. 

Lady Sophia was at home ; and, truth to 
tell, Lady Sophia did not look overjoyed at 
the sight of her new visitor. She had given 
Colonel Jessop a finger and a smile the pre- 
vious Sunday, and had warmed up towards 
the end of his stay so far as to send mes- 
sages and prescriptions to his wife. But it 
was too soon for him to have called again ; 
she was not sure that it was not presuming ; 
for a full half minute she was inclined to 
consider that it was presuming, and in con- 
sequence to turn the cold shoulder, and turn 
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off the still colder smile—but anon a thought 
occurred. 

The room was full, and a private conver- 
sation possible; she would give Colonel 
Jessop the benefit of a private conversa- 
tion. 

“ Bitter weather this must be in the north, 
must it not ?” she began, easily. “ We were 
lucky in making our escape from Yorkshire 
when we did, Colonel Jessop ; I daresay Mr. 
Stafford has fled the scene also by this 
time.” 

“T fancy not,” rejoined Jessop, delighted 
to have his tongue thus directed. “I have 
just come from the club where General 
Thistleblow was talking about Stafford, and 
he said x4 

Other visitors demanded the attention of 
his hostess. 

(“‘ Now, will she return to the subject or 
not?” pondered Jessop.) He had scarcely 
time to ask himself the question. 

** And what did General Thistleblow say ?” 
pursued Lady Sophia, who was at any rate 
mistress of her own drawing-room, and not 
to be thwarted by any interruption, or other 
adverse circumstance. ‘ Was Mr. Stafford 
still at Duckhill ?” 

“Very much at Duckhill, Lady Sophia. 


Being deluged, submerged, and probably by 


this time hung all over with icicles! A ter- 
rible fate, is it not? And that is not the 
worst either.” 

“Indeed?” replied the lady, sharply. 
“To be deluged, submerged, and ‘hung over 
with icicles ought to satisfy anybody. It 
sounds like a modern rendering of the old 
sentence, ‘To be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered.’” 

“Excellent! Very good. He! he! he!” 

iggled Jessop. (“It is a serious matter,” 
quoth he to himself, “when a woman like 
Lady Sophia makes a jest.”) “ Excellent, 
indeed. But all the same, I assure your 
ladyship there are worse things even than 
hanging, drawing, and quartering. For in- 
stance,” with a sense of being keenly jocu- 
lar, “what do you say to being bored to 
death ?” 

“Bored to death? Nonsense.” Despising 
the jester, it was not worth Lady Sophia’s 
while even to smile at so absurd an anti- 
climax. Had she not desired an auditor for 
something especial she had to say, the little 
colonel would have had no more of her 
attention. But as it was: “If he were 
bored, why did he not come away with the 
rest of us?” demanded she, “You don’t 
suppose, Colonel Jessop, that a man like 





Maurice Stafford stops a minute longer any. 
where than suits his own book ?” 

**A man like Maurice Stafford ?” echoed 
Jesgop, faintly. He perceived that the 
on which he had been relying for futur 
favours, and a possible invitation to dinner 
—the Clarkes gave good dinners—was likely 
to fall flat. 

“Yes, a man like Maurice Stafford,” rm. 
peated Lady Sophia, with unmistakable sig. 
nificance. “Now that I know the map 
Maurice Stafford is,—which I did not, I con. 
fess, a fortnight ago. If you did, Colonel 
Jessop ?”—with threatening brow. 

*’Pon my word, I knew nothing about 
him, nothing whatever, Lady Sophia. I-] 
had not even heard the name,” panted the 
terrified Jessop. (“An awkward woman 
to deal with,” muttered he to himself.) 

“None of us knew, I suppose,” resumed 
the lady, her frown relaxing; “and what 
annoys me most is to think he was clever 
enough to take us all in——” 

“Seemed such a nice fellow—easy to 
please—quiet—gentlemanlike,” murmured 
Jessop. 

“Oh, gentlemanlike, of course. The one 
thing he was—and is. No one could say the 
man was not a gentleman. But that Sir 
Robert and I, who have always been: s0 er- 
tremely particular, and who disapprove s 
strongly of the ways of fast young mem, 
should have been let in by a party of chil 
dren ”—(Poor Tom! Poor Ida !)—“ and ae 
tually made to stay in the house, and—hob 
nob, for that is Sir Robert’s word for it—with 
a worthless, dissipated young man who had 
to leave the army for debt, and has been 
mixed up in all sorts of shocking transae 
tions besides, it—it really—really I don't 
know—I don’t really know how to 
of it.” 

(“How upon earth did she get hold of al 
this?” cogitated Jessop.) 

His strong card’was trumped, but he would 
still endeavour to win a trick or two. Lady 
Sophia obviously knew all there was to know 
about the deliriquent Stafford, but he could 
still agree and abuse, condole and conjee 
ture. - 

“Tt cettainly was a mistake,” he said, 
wagging his head with profound gravity. — 

“A mistake, Colonel Jessop? Well, if 
you choose to call it so. But I call it a piece 
of very great impertinence. We go down 
to an uncomfortable, out-of-the-way country 
house—we take a troublesome and expensive 
journey ”"—(Lady Sophia was an econo 
—“we put our plans very considerably oul 
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in order to do a kindness to the orphan 
children of an old friend”—(“In order to 
ive Sir Robert a week’s good winter shoot- 
ing,” internally amended Jessop)—“ and we 
fnd domesticated at Duckhill,” proceeded 
the speaker, not regarding truth as rigidly 
as she might have done, “this very—very 
undesirable guest. Naturally we were off 
our guard. We found Mr. Stafford pleasant, 
and we—and I—for it was I more than Sir 
Robert, I allow, permitted him to make 


’ advances 


(“Made advances towards him,” inter- 
preted Jessop’s mental guide.) 

“Which it will be extremely awkward 
now to repel,” concluded her ladyship, stat- 
ing her own view of the case with engaging 
faith in his credulity. 

Jessop bowed. 

(*Let-her run on,” he thought, “let her 
run on.”) 

“T even invited him here ”—Lady Sophia 
had now got the bit well between her teeth 
—*I told him Sir Robert and I would be 
very glad if he would call ; and, indeed, he 
nearly travelled back with us “ 

(“Uncommonly nearly ! ”) 

“We had proposed returning to town by 
the same train.” 

(“Which you looked out.”) 

“And I hada little dinner party arranged 
yy week to which I had meant to invite 

(“But to which you had not invited me. 
And I could have come without my wife, 
whom you know to be ill in bed! ’Pon my 
word, you deserved to have the tables turned 
upon you, you nasty, philandering old 
vixen!” Jessop’s temper, never sweet, was 
low giving way. “To go and pester with 
your invitations an unprincipled young 
tlackguard who will laugh at them in his 
sleeve, and pass over a man of position and 
means, and respectability to boot ! ”) 

He felt more angry with Maurice Stafford 
than he had done yet. 

Up to the present moment he had simply 
en in General Thistleblow’s discovery a 
thance for bettering his acquaintanceship 
with the eligible Sir Robert and Lady Sophia 
Clarke ; and while Thistleblow was revelling 
in the opportunity afforded him for reveng- 
ing the attitude preserved towards himself 
byhis hitherto irreproachable ward, Jessop 
Was mentally turning over all he heard, and 
selecting for use such of it as might serve his 
own ends. 

But now that he perceived how much 
greater had been the impression made on his 





austere hostess than he had been aware of at 
the time, he experienced a new sensation. 
He also had a crow to pick with Maurice 
Stafford. 

As a matter of fact, every individual 
member of the ill-fated shooting party at 
Duckhill Manor now felt that they had been 
“done” by Maurice. 

They had not liked one another. They 
had been about as badly assorted a set of 
people as could have been got together under 


! one roof. 


In their simplicity and utter ignorance of 
the world, it had seemed to the ingenuous 
young hosts when devising their programme, 
that certain people of a certain order, and 
with certain tastes, would naturally amal- 
gamate. They had, as we know, bestowed 
an infinitude of pains upon the task of selec- 
tion, and had fancied themselves highly in 
luck when ready acceptances had poured in, 
and not a single defaulter made a room 
vacant at the last. 

Subsequently they had supposed that it 
was only the rain which spoilt everything— 
but it was not only the rain. It was not 
only the outer atmosphere which was 
heavy. 

The plain facts of the case had been that 
scarcely a man or woman present had had a 
good word for another, with one solitary ex- 
ception—that exception being Maurice Staf- 
ford. Into the rivalries and jealousies of 
the rest Maurice had not entered. He had 
been the confidant of detraction, of back- 
biting, of sly hints and inuendoes—and he 
had discreetly kept every word so uttered to 
himself. 

At the time this had won him golden 
opinions. A round, good-humoured face 
which could be trusted was not to be met 
with every day; and as one disconsolate 
hour after another had been dragged idly 
through, the possessor of this inestimable 
treasure had grown to be more and more in 
request. 

Everyone by turns had appropriated Mau- 
rice. In the end they literally struggled for 
him. General Thistleblow, who but rarely 
proffered a civility, had, as we know, extended 
the hospitality of his club; the taciturn and 
aggrieved Vernons, who had expected a 
smarter gathering and a bigger place, had 
owned to a yacht when alone with Maurice, 
and had offered a berth therein for a Medi- 
terranean trip which was to be kept dark 
from Tom Barnet ; and Lady Sophia Clarke, 
most remarkable of all ! had pounced upon an 
A.B.C. time-table, and insisted upon it that 
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Mr. Stafford’s train back to town was the 
same as her own and Sir Robert's. 

It had been something of a shock to every- 
body to leave Maurice standing placidly on 
the doorstep when the carriages drove off 
from Duckhill. 

They had severally felt themselves ag- 
grieved. Each one had meant to have him. 
None of them, at any rate, had dreamed of 
the Barnets having him. The poor Barnets ! 
They did seem such an utterly insignificant 
little flock for the favourite to be wasted 
upon ! 


CHAPTER VII.—‘‘ YOUR UNCLE AND I WOULD 
QUITE APPROVE.” 


MEANTIME who more supremely resigned 
to fate than the young host of Duckhill, as 
he surveyed his freshly arrived batch of 
guests, and contrasted their joyous, anticipa- 
tory countenances with the blank looks of 
dissatisfaction and despair which memory 
was for ever bringing before his eyes. 

A dozen nice easy people, with whom he 
and his sisters were at home, who made light 
of disagreeables, jested at disasters, and had 
become friends all round on the way down, 
were now installed in the spare rooms of the 
manor. 

“ Capital |” 
“Capital ! ” 

His weather would no longer be abused, 
nor his billiard balls found out. He could 
announce ten degrees of frost, and be afraid 
of nobody. 

“ Now, aunt Bess, no sitting over the fire, 
you know. Aunt Tibbie’s ‘coming out, and 
so must you. We will find some way of 
keeping you warm ; we'll push you about in 
chairs. Eh? What? What do you say ? 
Oh, the ice is as safe as a house; we have 
had the ponds swept from end to end, and 
every living soul ought to be out in them 
this glorious morning.” 

“ My dear boy, I am afraid 

He laughed. 

“But it is so very cold.” 

“ Can’t have skating without cold, ma’am. 
And what would Harry and Charlie say 
if\we had got them down here and no 
skating ?” 

“Well, Ill come. But, Tom,” cried his 
aunt, as with an elated nod and a “ Meet 
you at the ponds, then,” he was turning 
away, “but Tom, one thing. I just want to 
ask you this one thing. I had no oppor- 
tunity last night. This young Mr. Stafford 
—he is a friend of yours—he seems very 


cried Tom to himself. 


” 





nice—and I find he has been at Duckhil} 
nearly a fortnight——” 

“He came with the shooting party, you 
know, aunt Bess.” 

“TI know. Yes, Ida told me; but the 
shooting party all left at the end of the 
week ‘i 

“Oh, before a week ; they wouldn't stay 
a week.” 

“ And Mr. Stafford stayed on. Was there 
any—ahem !—reason for his staying ?” 

“Well, you see—the fact was—I don't 
suppose one could call it much of a reason— 
but we sort of wanted him,” said Tom, with 
rather an embarrassed laugh. In his heart 
of hearts he knew that strict propriety had 
been evaded. ‘‘We did have a time of it. 
with those others, aunt Bess; I do assure 
you it was simply horrible. Of course it 
was a mistake our attempting that sort of 
party—at least I suppose it was—but they 
paid us out, anyhow. If we had only had 
someone to boss our side we might have 
managed ; but, as it was, they regularly 
bullied us in our own house. We seemed 
to need Maurice to stop on and comfort us. 
You have no idea what a comforting fellow 
he is.” 

“TI can quite believe it. A very agree- 
able young man, indeed. So good-humoured 
and well behaved.” 

“ He’s most awfully well behaved—thats 
just what he is.” 

** And your sisters like him ?” 

“Ask them. Just you ask them, and 
youll hear what they say. Ida was quite 
pleased to have him stay—for, of course, I 
consulted Ida—and we agreed that as he 
was here—and if I put it to him that it was 
because he was here we asked him on—there 
would be nothing odd in his staying. I hope 
you don’t think there was anything odd, 
aunt Bess ?” 

Had General Thistleblow been present he 
would have beheld in the speaker’s wistful 
countenance food for unrestrained mirth. 
Tom’s aunt, however, saw nothing to 
amuse. Like himself, she was simple and 
serious. 

“Tam sure you and dear Ida always act 
properly, Tom ; and your uncle and I often 
hold you up as patterns in that respect. I 
merely thought—oh, it was nothing your 
asking Mr. Stafford, nothing at all—I merely 
wondered—it seemed a little peculiar his 
caring to stay——” 

“ You think he finds it stupid ?” suggested 
her nephew, a little red in the face. “ I dare 
say he does. But, at any rate, he has never 
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gaid soto us. Those others did. You should 
have heard how they grumbled. That little 
beast of a Jessop,” drawing nearer, ice and 
skating forgotten,—‘“ you know Colonel 
Jessop of the Engineers, don’t you? Well, 
but you know who he is, then? He and 
my poor father were brother officers, and I 
thought he would like to come and shoot 
here once again—he used to come in the old 


days—and we have good winter shooting, if | 


we have nothing else. He accepted all right, 


enough; but when it turned out that we 
couldn’t shoot because of the weather, he 
grew as sour as possible, and grumbled from 
morning till night. And what’s more, he 
went and—and found fault. Ida said he 
tumed up his nose at our dinners. Well, 
we haven't a swell cook, that’s a fact ; but I 
thought she did rather particularly well 
when those people were here. Jessop said 
she had only one soup. Well, she did give 
it us once or twice over, but it was a ripping 
soup, and I was always glad to see it. That 
was it again last night, aunt Bess.” 

“ A very nice soup, indeed, Tom.” 

“There, 1 knew you would say so. So 
does Maurice. He has had that soup off and 
o for a fortnight, and he never leaves a 
He eats straight 


spoonful on his plate. 
through the rest of the courses, too, for I 


have been watching him. Once there was a 
singed pudding—I don’t say he eat that, 
because we had it sent away; but he made 
believe not to smell anything, and talked to 
the dogs. I believe Jessop would have had 
out his pocket-handkerchief. Don’t you 
think, aunt Bess, that it is not—not exactly 
fair of people to treat you like that? Even 
though Ida and I don’t have things quite 
night, we mean to; we do our best. It is 
beastly hard on us to be snubbed and sneered 
at, by the very people who ought to be con- 
siderate. ‘That little Jessop ” his aunt, 
however, had had enough of Jessop, it was 
with Jessop’s antidote her thoughts were now 
concerned. 

“He would do very nicely,” cogitated the 
fond relative. ‘Quite good-looking enough. 
And so agreeable and good-humoured. Dear 
Tom doubtless knows all about his character 
and principles; Tom was always so par- 
ticular about his friends, dear fellow. And 
as I gather that Mr. Stafford has left the 
army and is in no profession, he must have 
some fortune. A man does not leave the army 
without having private means to fall back 
upon. Oh, I fancy. we shall have everything 
settled very comfortably. But now, if dear 





Ida would only confide in me! There are 
so many ways in which an older person can 
be of use. I could make up some little 
parties ; arrange some little evening enter- 
tainments. Ida is not—not—she was always 
remarkably independent as a child; never 
seemed to need one, nor to turn to one; but 
still, perhaps in the case of a lover »’ and 
the result of such reflections had been that 
first of all it was absolutely necessary to find 


| out if Maurice Stafford were, or were not, a 
and down he came, he and his wife, gladly | 


lover. 

For this end Tom must now be detained. 

“‘So every one complained, and grumbled, 
and finally left in dudgeon? Very rude of 
them,” pronounced she, when the young 
man’s bosom had been discharged to the 
full; “very bad manners. Mr. Stafford 
showed himself a better bred man ‘i 

“T don’t think it was that, you know, aunt 
Bess.” 

* How not that, Tom ?” 

“T don’t believe it had anything to do 
with manners. If it had been only good 
manners we should have found it out among 
us sharp enough. We aren’t fools. People 
think we can’t see through them, but we do ; 
and I tell you what, even the children knew 
that Maurice was sorry for us, and sort of 
liked us.” 

“T am sure he did. I never supposed for 
a moment that he did not. Still, he has 
pleasant manners, Tom.” Mrs. Lytton was 
hardly logical. ‘‘ He has pleasant manners ; 
and if he has also a good heart, all the better. 
I am sure, dear Tom, I—we—your uncle and 
I,—we should quite approve of him—sup- 
posing he were ever to become anything 
more to—to you—or—or tous.” She had 
reached her point; Tom’s lips had actually 
opened for a reply, when—provocation extra- 
ordinary !—a step was heard in the ante- 
room. Had Mrs. Lytton been an impatient 
woman she must have bitten her tongue with 
chagrin, so unfortunate, so cruelly mistimed 
was an interruption at the moment. 

The moment was unique. She had caught 
her man, caught him in a complaining, con- 
fidential huamour—(Tom was seldom confiden- 
tial with anyone but his sisters)—and caught 
him, best luck of all, while yet the day was 
young, and there were many hours left in 
which she could plot and plan. And now 
to have to turn her head, and reply to the 
tittle-tattle of a calm intruder who merely 
wanted to know when the post went out, 
and if she had any letters to send ! 

It was her own slow-of-step and of speech 
husband who had meandered in, and who 
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was now obtusely blundering on with one 
tiresome question after another, blind to her 
tapping foot and knitted brow. What evil 
spirit had sent him her way just now? And 
there he must needs stand stolidly still upon 
the glowing hearth-rug, with an air of having 
found a good place on a cold day, and of 
having all the day before him wherein to 
enjoy it! His rubicund countenance was a 
positive offence. Tom,’ too, had turned to 
address his uncle, and opened a new conver- 
sation. There was no need to have done 
that. Had no one spoken to him, and had 
she looked, and winked, and coughed signifi- 
cantly, even her good John could hardly 
have failed to perceive that something was 
expected of him, and his perceptions might 
have been guided in the right direction. He 
might have been got rid of under pressure. 
But to have Tom starting a moot question 
about farm hands and farm produce! It was 
really annoying. Dire necessity sharpened 
her wits. 

** Well, if I am to go out, I suppose I must 
put on my things,” she exclaimed, as though 
setting her seal to a previous compact. “Will 
= wait for me one moment ?” addressing 

er nephew, and shutting the lid of her 
recently opened writing-case with a snap. 


Writing and everything else must give way 
ata pinch. “As you say, Tom, the morning 


is too fine to be spent within doors. You 
shall escort me down to the ponds.” ‘“ And 
you shall tell me all about this interesting 
love-affair,” added the speaker, in her heart. 

Tom signified acquiescence, and away she 
went. 

It was something of an effort to go. 
Elderly ladies who have to resort to bonnets 
and mantles for outdoor wear, do not care 
about getting themselves veiled and gloved 
and rigged solemnly out at an early hour of 
the morning, more especially when there is 
but little chance of their being able to keep 
dry footed, and when they have to hold their 
skirts up on every side. 

Snow and frost are welcome visitants to the 
young ; but if one cannot jump and shout 
and keep one’s blood boiling with mirth and 
exercise, they are robbed of some of their 
attractions. It is not wildly exhilarating to 
potter up and down a small space of swept 
ground, and make the most of every inch of 
clearance, even though the sun does shine 
overhead, and the landscape, pure and spark- 
ling, cheer the eye. I fancy Tom’s aunt 
would have enjoyed the sunshine and the 
snowy scene more from her arm-chair in the 
boudoir window, where she had been so 





ime —— 
cosily established before her nephew sought 
her out, than she did while trotting back. 
wards and forwards along the slippery edge 
of the ponds. 

And, after all, she had gained nothing by 
her little manceuvre. Tom, indeed, had beep 
in the hall as in duty bound, when armed 
cap-d-pie she descended from her room; but 
with him had been the two schoolboys, her 
own boys, the pride and delight of her life, 
and it was explained by both at once that 
they had come up on purpose to bring her 
down to the scene of action, and had cleared 
a path for her benefit, and borrowed a chair 
on which to wheel her about. 

The dear fellows! It was impossible to 
be cross with them, or even to allow to her 
proud and gratified self that they had done 
the wrong thing. 

Her little talk with Tom must wait. Oh, 
what did it matter? Nothing at all. She 
would really prefer to wait. She had said 
enough for one day. Mrs. Lytton had a 
knack of discovering that her inclinations, 
had been forestalled in the most wonderful 
way by those precious boys of hers; and, as 
a revelation of motherhood, it must be owned 
that whereas the offending husband had been 
tapped at and frowned at, the still worse 
offending sons were now received with open 
arms. 

She even felt it fortunate that she had put 
on her bonnet when she did. It was so kind 
of dear Harry and Charlie to have come 
all the way across the park on purpose to 
fetch her. How should they suppose she 
had anything to say to Tom which they 
might not hear ? 

With one on each side, and Tom piloting 
cheerily in front, she was bustled along; 
and thereafter spent the rest of the morning, 
as we have said, ranging round and round 
her narrow beat, and only thankful to bé 
allowed to abide therein, having at last been 
able to persuade her darlings that much as 
she felt indebted to them for the chair pro- 
position, and absolutely as she trusted m 
their powers, her foolish fancy made her 
somehow happier upon terra firma. 


CHAPTER VIII.—FROZEN PONDS. 


But if the hapless chaperon were thus 
immolated on the altar of the ice-god, the 
rest had a merry time of it. 

It had not escaped Mrs. Lytton’s eye that, 
on her first arrival upon the scene, the two 
on whom her thoughts.were chiefly bent 
were in close proximity,—Mr. Stafford was 
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busily adjusting afresh the skate straps of 
her eldest niece—and subsequently she had 
the satisfaction of perceiving that he was at 
least as much in Ida’s company as in that of 
any one else. More could not honestly be 
said. 

Keen skaters revelling in a stretch of ice, 
dear as crystal, and untouched by the foot 
of man or beast, are in the mood for skating, 
not flirting ; and to fly and wheel, to laugh 
and shout, to grow rosy and out of breath 
and pull up only to exchange joyous greet- 
ings with others equally panting and radiant, 
forms the business of the moment. Gaiety, 
merriment, mirth is the order of the day. 

Maurice Stafford, whose swift evolutions 
left behind all previous experience on the 

of the others present, was apparently 
giving himself up to the enjoyment of the 
passing hour. His round face glowed with 

-humour. He laughed back to the ap- 
plauding circle, and merrily vied with him- 
self as it were in the performance of fresh 
feats, whilst they gathered round, and the 
bolder among them essayed to imitate. A 
sort of freemasonry of jollity seemed to ani- 
mate every breast, and even the poor watcher 
om the bank strove to warm herself at the 
wiiversal flame. 


“It does one good to see the dear chil- 
dren,” murmured she, with an involuntary 


shiver. “Such an excellent amusement! So 
healthy! Dear Ida never looked better ! 
Scarlet suits her; and really how well Tom 
has managed after all! To get his uncle 
and me down just when the dénowement may 
be expected to take place ; and to hit off the 
dear boys’ extra holidays too! fo lucky to 
have this place to take them to when they 
had to be sent home a week before their 
usual time! Now if Tom and Ida wish it, 
we could easily stop on here over Christmas, 
or even longer. We might even stay to 
the end of the holidays. Of course if this 
tigagement comes off, there would be a 
reason for doing so; otherwise it might be 
alittle awkward for Harry and Charlie to 
go back to school from here. Duckhill is 
rather a back-of-beyond place——.” 

Her cogitations were interrupted by a 
shout from the ice. Mr. Stafford had suc- 
weeded in teaching Charlie one of his own 
figures, and Charlie was wildly signalling to 

mother to witness his exhibition of it. 
Stafford was also calling to her. It needed 
but this touch to put the finish to the 
parent’s delighted approval of the latter. 
7 pees be a very nice man,” said she to 
TSeit. 





Presently down came her husband from the 
house. He had found the house lonely. Nota 
sound had reached his ears since he was left 
solitary in it. He was tired of his book and of 
his own company, and the sight of a moving 
crowd—it is strange how few figures are re- 
quired to make up a crowd when forming 
the central objects of a snowy landscape— 
the cheery sight had proved in the end irre- 
sistible. With his cap turned down over 
his ears, and his thick coat well buttoned 
up, he was now seen tramping over the 
snow. 

“That’s right, John.” Mrs. Lytton was 
herself again,—almost anyone to share her 
dreary watch would have been welcome, 
and she was really glad to see John this 
time—“ that’s right. It is far too fine a fore- 
noon to be wasting time indoors,” Her feet 
were cold as stones, and she had been aim- 
lessly up and down the track a hundred 
times, but she still tried to thins she was 
taking advantage of the beautiful morning. 
“Here is a nice path that Tom has had 
cleared,” proceeded the speaker cheerfully. 
“One need not go on the ice at all i 

“__Not go on the ice!” John burst out 
laughing. ‘“ Not go on the ice!” cried he. 
“What are you doing here, then? Do you 
mean to say,” fumbling down the bank as 
fast as he could get, “do you mean to say 
you have been pottering up there—here, 
come down—here’s my hand,’—he was now 
safely established after a stagger or two— 
“here, Tom—here—oh, Mr. Stafford, it’s 
you? Will you kindly give my wife your 
hand? Hoots, nonsense !” as she drew back. 
“What are you afraid of ? The ice is strong 
enough. If it will bear me, it will bear you. 
Come along——” 

“Pray come, Mrs. Lytton,” cried Maurice 
persuasively, and as he spoke he ran up the 
bank sideways on his skates. “I have not 
bothered you before,” he went on, “ because 
I thought you would like to grow accus- 
tomed to the look of the ice first ; but now if 
you will let me guide you down, I give you 
my word I won’t let you fall, and you will 
enjoy yourself ever so much more, down 
among us all, than up here by yourself.” 

“Do come, auntie,” cried Ida’s ringing 
voice behind him. 

“You can’t refuse Miss Barnet and me 
conjointly,” said Maurice, turning his head 
round. Something in his voice, and still 
more in his look, gave to the words a signi- 
ficance they had not otherwise possessed. 
Surely they were simple words enough, but 
they were not simple as Maurice Stafford 
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speke them. Just as an artful chef will com- 
pound a thrilling dish out of the most ordi- 
nary ingredients, so will a cunning lover turn 
every trifle to account. A flush on the girl’s 
fair cheek betrayed that the shot had told. 
Maurice had once or twice of late said such 
things, things which if any one else had ven- 
tured upon, he would have known better than 
to repeat the offence. But this guest was 
not as other guests. He had stuck by the 
outraged, humiliated, miserable little quar- 
tette in their need. He had cheered away 
their gloom, and thrown to the winds their 
heart-burnings. He had become privileged. 

Jenny and Louie, as we know, had learned 
to suspect that Ida would give way if they 
could back a request with “ Maurice sent us 
to ask you.” Tom found that he might 
quote Mr. Stafford without having his quota- 
tion snapped at and disposed of. It must be 
confessed that Ida was disposed to snap when 
she did not approve of Tom’s authority. Her 
nature was freer, more independent than his; 
and though their tempers suited, and their 
aims in life were identical, the sister would 
occasionally rely entirely on her own judg- 
ment, when Tom would seek General Thistle- 
blow. But now both were of one mind. Tom 
openly hung upon Stafford’s lips ; Ida’s meek 


subservience betrayed his still more complete 
dominion. 

But we digress. 
halting irresolute on the brink of the ice, 
one skater by her side importuning her to 
descend, the other from below seconding his 


We left Mrs. Lytton 


entreaties. What could the good creature 
do but yield? She said afterwards that she 
knew beforehand she must fall. Stafford 
said she put her foot into a rabbit hole. 
Certain it was, that ere any one could inter- 
vene, or indeed see what had happened or 
was likely to happen, the victim of com- 
plaisance, who was stout and somewhat 
heavy, was on her knees plunging down- 
wards; Stafford, who had been dragged 
down by her, was on his back, likewise slip- 
ping rapidly; and Ida, who had advanced 
to the edge in order to facilitate the descent, 
was knocked sharply over, and lay upon the 
ice, her temples bathed in blood. Her head 
had struck against the sharp edge of the 
skate above. 

Had it not been for the cap of thick tweed 
which had been donned that morning at the 
bidding of her new master, the cut thus in- 
flicted must have been much more serious ; 
as it was, the brow had merely been grazed, 
and the cheek below laid open for about an 
inch. Ida, indeed, thought nothing of so 





a 
slight a wound, began to laugh it off, and— 
found the accents cleave to her tongue, and 
the faces around her grow dim. 

‘“‘ Water!” cried a voice in her ear, and 
the voice seemed to surge and thunder like 
a thousand voices. Then all was still. $he 
fainted away. 

We will pass over the scene of consterna. 
tion and confusion which ensued. Water, 
which was eagerly demanded on all sides, 
was of course the very last thing to be ob- 
tained when every puddle on the grass was 
frozen; and before even an opening at the 
edge of the ice could be effected, some 
minutes of torturing suspense had to be 
undergone, since no one could say how deeply 
the cut had penetrated, nor whether the 
swoon was due to the severity of the in- 
juries sustained or to a lesser cause. 

In the tumult it escaped remark that Staf- 
ford, who had been the first to raise the un- 
conscious form from the ice, still held it in 
his arms, and strove to quench the stream 
which flowed from the cut by the pressure 
of Ida’s own little gossamer handkerchief, his 
face set as a flint, his brows heavily drawn to 
gether. The part should hardly have been 
taken by a stranger, and, although to this one 
the accident was due, he might have been 
relieved had any one—Tom, for instance— 
thought of relieving him. Tom, however, 
was thinking of nothing less. The moment 
his sister opened her eyes, and sighed witha 
consciousness of returning life, Tom’s own 
knees began to tremble ominously. He had 
been mortally frightened ; he had never in 
his life seen any one faint, and he was an 
attached brother. Dash it all! He could 
not stand upright. 

“Look out there! He’s going too,” cried 
Stafford, chancing to glance round; and, to his 
intense disgust, poor Tom found himself the 
next minute being gently escorted towards 4 
strip of carpet on duty for a seat, while a 
brandy flask was held to his lips. His uncle 
John had produced the flask, and Ida had 
already had the benefit of it. All the mor 
tification which had gone before was nothing 
to the shame of this. Very anger pulled the 
boy round. That he, 2 man, one-and-twenty, 
years of age, should go off like a silly girl, 
and go off too without the excuse of a fall or 
a blow! 

“Pooh! That’s nothing,” said Stafford 
subsequently. “Lots of young fellows doit. 
On a hot day I have seen them fall forward 
on parade like a row of ninepins. And it’s 
great deal worse seeing some one else hurt 
than being knocked over yourself, especially 
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when it’s some one you—you care about. I | “And why can’t you?” was demanded of 
don’t wonder at you, Tom, not in the very | little Louie, to whom the sigh was traced. 
least. I assure you, I—between you and me | “Lessons,” promptly. 


_] felt uncommonly queer myself.” | “DLessons? Oh, haven't your holidays 
“No? You didn't ?” | begun yet?” inquired her uncle. “ Here 
To 


“J did, upon my word. You see it was are Harry and Charlie holiday-making. 
the sharp edge of my skate she struck against. | be sure, they came back a week too soon, be- 
[ was slipping down the bank—your aunt | cause of the measles or something. Why 
dragged me down in her fall—between us we | didn’t you get up a measles at your place 
bowled over your sister—and it might have | too?” 
been a long way worse than it was, all things | “There is no one but us to get it up, uncle 
considered. But I got an awful fright when | Jack.” 
she fainted. The cut was nastily nearavery | ‘No one but you? Are you not at school, 
bad place.” | then 2” 

“J know,” said Tom, in rather a sick! ‘Weare not at school,” explained Jenny 
wice, “the temple.” | patronisingly. ‘ We do lessons at the vicar- 

Maurice nodded. “TI once saw that done,” | age, and Mr. Stafford drives us there and 
he half muttered to himself. back in the snow-plough every morning.” 

“Did you ?” interrogatively. Mr. Stafford drives us! Even Mr. Staf- 

“Yes. It was a bad business. We'll not | ford felt uncomfortable. The remark was 
talk of it. Your sister is all right anyway. | true enough ; for the past three mornings he 
Only I don’t wonder you were upset by the | had steadily escorted the vicarage pupils to 
sight. You knew—as I did—what a near | and fro on the little snow-plough, and only 
thing it was.” | the Saturday holiday had released him and 

“There he is again! Such a comforting | them on the present occasion. But there 
fellow!” A minute before the sorely | was a breadth and comprehensiveness about 
humiliated young man had hardly cared to | the calm assertion which was somewhat 
look his older friend in the face, now every | embarrassing. It seemed to embrace the 
sting which mortification had inflicted was | past, present, and future tenses all at once. 
withdrawn. He found himself quite ready for | “ Mr. Stafford drives us” inferred that Mr. 
his luncheon, quite hungry for a good cut of | Stafford had been driving for an indefinite 
the game pie which had been concocted out | bygone period, and would continue to do so 
of sundry windfalls that had fallen to his | with an equally unlimited range in front. 
gun since shooting again became a possi-| Children are apt to make such assertions. 
bility, and quite able to play the host, with | Their horizons are narrow, and they become 
carving knife and fork uplifted. so soon acclimatised to any novel state of 

“I hope we shall have Ida down at din- | affairs, that they fail to realise it as either 
ner,” he observed, cheerily, “but you must | new or temporary. How often does one 
take her place till then, if you please, aunt | hear “We always do this, or that,” from 
Bess, and we will do as well as we can with- | rosy mouths, which scarcely know what the 
out her. Which of you are going to skate | word “always” means! Then it becomes 
again in the afternoon? You boys, I know. | difficult to set such small blunderers right; for 
But what do you say, Maud and Caroline!” | they will demand chapter and verse which 
—to some cousins of his own age, whose | it is often not worth while giving, and fight 
mother was the aunt Tibbie already referred | every inch of the ground until an impression 
to in these pages. | is left in their favour by the very pains which 

The young ladies expressed their willing- | has to be taken to get rid of it. 
ness to resume their skates. The afternoon| In the present case both Jenny’s brother 
was clear, and they were not too tired. It | and his guest were aware of a certain silence 
would be a shame to be content with only | which fell upon the party, consequent upon 





half a day. 


The speaker, Caroline, a broad- | 
shouldered, straight-backed, fresh-coloured | 


the little girl’s speech. 
Aunt Bess looked “Oho?” Maud and 


ie, with no pretensions to beauty, further | Caroline glanced at each other; their 


added that she hoped and proposed to skate 
every day and all day long while there was 
frost in the air and ice on the pond—a senti- 
ment which met with general approval. 

“T only wish we could,” subjoined one 





small, anxious voice. 


mother’s eyes twinkled over the glass of 
sherry she was sipping; and only uncle Jack 
munched away as usual. 

“Lessons at the vicarage, eh %-” quoth he, 
jocularly. “’Pon my word that’s a nice, 
easy way of being schooled. Haven't you 
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so much as a governess, then? What do 
you do all the rest of the time? Run wild, 
eh ?” 

“We do our preparation,” retorted Jenny, 
scornfully. ‘We don’t need a governess to 
help us to do it!” emphasising the words 
withthe grudge implanted by bitter memories. 
“And we don’t ‘run wild’ one bit more than 
we did when aunt Joanna was alive, and 
we had Mademoiselle with us all day long. 
Ida wouldn’t let us ‘run wild’ if we tried. 
She——” 

a you drive about on snow ploughs, 
e 9 ” 

‘** We have to get to the vicarage, somehow, 
uncle Jack. And it is such fun—Mr. Staf- 
ford drives us——” 

(Oh, blow!” ejaculated Stafford, inter- 
nally.) He had thought they were off the 
dangerous ground, and had been blessing 
his own self-control, and the old gentleman’s 
obtuseness for thus giving the subject the 
slip. To have it now cropping up again ! 
He must take notice this time. 

“We had a plough made on Tuesday, and 
they elected me charioteer for the nonce,” he 
turned to his next-door neighbour, speaking 
so as to be heard by all. “I daresay one of 
the boys will like to succeed to the post * 

“Yes, rather,” from Harry, who was over 
the way. 

“Tt was not bad fun,” continued Maurice, 
by his air transferring the privilege. “It 
really wasn’t. The little pony goes awfully 
well. Only you must take care at the start. 
Just for the first few steps. He is all right 
for the rest of the time.” 

As he spoke a pair of earnest eyes re- 
garded him, “ Aren’t you going to drive us 
at all, never again, then?” said little Louie. 
Her grammar was useful; it afforded an oc- 
casion for a laugh, under cover of which the 
person appealed to could reply, ‘“ You would 
rather have one of the boys, wouldn’t you?” 
and *twixt banter and rejoinder the subject 
died away of itself. 

In his own mind Mr. Stafford saw himself 
some one else’s charioteer, presently. The 
pretty sleigh was in good working order, 
and what better carriage could there be for 
a young lady who had best eschew skating 
for a day or two? At the very same moment 
General Thistleblow, communing with him- 
self in the great hall of his club, was won- 
dering why the devil Tom Barnet didn’t send 
those woodcock, and musing how he should 
administer the cold douche he had in store 
for Master Tom, supposing the woodcock 
were not to appear at all 


| i 
CHAPTER IX.—PUTTING ON A GAME BAG, 


“Wuat do you think about it?” said Mand 
to Caroline, directly the two were alone 
together. 

“Oh, I think it will do very well.” He, 
| sister had already considered and decided 
| upon the point. ‘He is not handsome,” she 

observed, however. 

“Oh, no.” 

“ At first I thought him almost ugly—or 
| at any rate, uninteresting—but I don’t think 
| him uninteresting now. And how beauti- 
fully he skates. We must practise that circle 
this afternoon, Maud. As the men will be 
out shooting, there will be no one to see ug, 
and we ought to be able to do it, if we have 
the whole afternoon’s practice by ourselves,” 

“You may. I don’t expect I shall.” Mand 
was not so enthusiastic. ‘I wonder when 
it will come off!” she added, her mind run- 
ning more upon bridesmaids’ dresses than 
the outside edge. 

“Yes, indeed, sodol. If Ida were like 
other girls, I should soon have it out of 
her ; but she and Tom are such queer, formal 
creatures. She has never let fall the slightest 
hint, and yet I am sure,” pausing to con- 
sider, “‘ yes, I am sure there is something to 
hint about, aren’t you? It is Ida he is here 
for, isn’t it? I wish she would say some 
thing. I will go to her boudoir and sit with 
her, after we come in; perhaps she will let 
me have tea there; she is to stay quiet for 
this afternoon, you know; and then I will 
see what I can do. Now be quick ; the boys 
are waiting, and I am all ready.” 

“ Are Jenny and Louie coming too ?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then why can’t we find out from them 
about Mr. Stafford ?” 

“Try,” said Caroline, grimly. Already 
she had herself tried. 

“Ts it no good ?” 

“Either they don’t know anything, or 
they have been drilled into not saying any- 
thing. If the last, I never met such close 
little creatures. I walked to the ponds with 
Jenny, and began carelessly—‘ How nice 
Mr. Stafford is! Have you known him 
long?’ What do you think she answered! 
Simply this: ‘I don’t know about the others. 
Louie and I have only known him since he 
came here.’ Well, that told me nothing, of 
course ; so then I tried this—I said, ‘He 
has been here a long time, hasn’t he #’ As 
demurely as possible, she replied, ‘He came 
to shoot.’ As if coming to shoot entailed 





residence of weeks in the house! ‘Well, I 
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said, ‘I hope he will stay, as he is here, for 
he seems so good-humoured and jolly ; just 
the right sort of man to have in a country 
house!’ And not one single word did she 
syinreply! Icouldn’t go on after that, 
you know ; it would have seemed as if I 
were looking after him for myself.” 

“Did you see his face at the accident ?” 

“J did not think much of that. Anyone 
would have been in a fright, when it was 
his skate that cut her head.” 

“Fancy Tom’s turning sick !” 

“Oh, Tom! Tom’s only a boy,” rejoined 
her sister, contemptuously. “ Boys of that 
age faint when they are vaccinated, or see 
amyone else vaccinated! They do; I know. 
Tom thinks he is fearfully old and grand 
—but he is really a very mild youth. 
It makes me laugh to see his anxious 
face going about. He is so dreadfully in 

earnest over every trifle; and when any- 
thing goes wrong, he looks as if the world 
were coming to an end! If any real evil 
were to befall one of them, I verily believe 
it would break poor Tom’s heart.” 

The last words were spoken as the sisters 
’ ¢merged from their bedroom, and the speaker 
had to lower her voice in order not to be 
overheard. 

In the large square hall below, there were 
several people assembled. Tom and Maurice 
Stafford were starting for the woods; Mrs. 
Lytton was luxuriously watching their equip- 
ment, and toasting her toes at the huge fur- 
nace which warmed the hall; and the boys 
were hovering round, fingering and inquiring. 
Jenny and Louie were not, however, visible. 

“They are in their schoolroom,” explained 
Tom, in answer to his cousins’ interrogation. 
“Saturday is a holiday, so they are not at 
work there, and I believe they are all ready 
to go off with you as soon as they are 
called ; but we don’t allow them to be hang- 
ing about downstairs.” 

“Perhaps they are with Ida?” suggested 
Maud Western. 

Maurice Stafford looked up quickly. 

“Qh, I don’t suppose so,” said Tom. “The 
shoolroom is their place after luncheon, 
util they are called. Are you ready, 
Maurice ? We may as well be off now.” 

“One moment,” said Maurice. ‘“ This— 
th—strap is not quite tight enough. I think 
you are right, Miss Western,” in an under- 
tone, “ Jenny ran along to her sister’s room 

st now. She will be back immediately. 

ther this strap—I must bore a new hole— 
your knife, Tom—shan’t keep youa second.” 
A flying step was heard on the staircase. 





“T thought so, here she comes;” the last 
words being uttered in the same. subdued 
aside, which was only for the ear of the 
Then the speaker glanced 


nearest person. 
upwards. 

It was obvious that his messenger—if 
Jenny were a messenger—had not expected 
to find so many in the hall on her return 
from the embassy, and on perceiving who 
were present in addition to her brother and 
Maurice, her step slackened, till finally she 
descended the last few steps of the broad, 
old-fashioned staircase dropping from one to 
the other, as though about to come to a 
standstill on each. 

“ There’s your knife, Tom,” said Maurice, 
loudly. The next moment, with a sudden 
hasty diligence which had the effect of scat- 
tering the group to right and left, he was 
pressing swiftly by the new arrival, who 
still stood undecided at the bottom of the 
staircase. 

“Come along, Tom. 
sling on this bag for me ?” 

He inclined his head towards Jenny as he 
spoke. She raised her arms and the game- 
bag was dropped over it. The two heads 
were very near together, and something— 
but no other person present could hear what 
— certainly did pass between the two. 

It might have been a mere remark, or 
interrogation on his part, and rejoinder on 
hers. It might have related solely to the 
service she was rendering him. On the 
other hand, it might have been a sovereign’s 
demand of his envoy how she had sped upon 
a mission, and the envoy’s laying of her 
report at her master’s feet. 

Maud Western, who could see, though she 
could not hear, inclined to think it was the 
last. 

“ He did it beautifully—just beautifully,” 
cried the little ambassadress, however, to 
herself. ‘ Nobody could ever have guessed. 
And I didn’t know how I was ever to get at 
him with all those heaps of people standing 
by, and uncle Jack who always will talk to 
me whenever I go near, as if on purpose to 
draw Tom’s attention, so that Tom begins 
at once with his ‘ Why are you not in 
the schoolroom?’ As if I’m not in the 
schoolroom for hours—as if I’m not always 
in the schoolroom whenever I am not out 
of it! Maurice is the only person that 
ever seems to think Louie and I shouldn't 
be in the schoolroom all day long. And I 
was determined to get at him—determined. 
Tom couldn’t stop that. I do hope Tom 
won't stop his going. But there, I don’t 


Jenny, will you 
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suppose Maurice would let him stop it,” 
and thus pondering and cogitating, the little 
girl trotted along by the side of the skaters, 
her mind running as fast as her feet, and the 
blood in her veins dancing with excitement. 

She had been sent up to Ida—sent, as 
instinct told her, with a secret message—for 
which a secret answer was desired, 

Not a syllable had been breathed regard- 
ing this secrecy. Maurice had not even 
taken her apart, or dropped the casual 
observation “ Don’t say anything about it” : 
but he had by apparent chance found his 
way to the far-away schoolroom, the despised 
haunt of the schoolroom pair, and by real 
good luck found the elder of the pair, and 
her own especial friend, alone therein. 

Then this had followed: “Jenny, you're 

; ; : 5 
going skating this afternoon ? 

“Yes.” 

“ All of you?” 

“ Yes, all of us.” 

“And your uncle Jack, and aunt Bess, 
and your other aunt are going to drive in 
the sleigh ?” 

“Ves. It is ordered round at three 
o'clock. Uncle Jack is to drive.” 

“ Your sister Ida will be all alone ?” 

Jenny nodded. 

“Don’t you think she would like to have 
some one go in and sit with her ?” 

Jenny smiled. 

“But you see Tom and I are going off 
shooting.” 

Jenny was all attention. 

“You ask your sister this,” said Maurice, 
drawing nearer, “mind you say these very 
words. Ask her from me, whether, if I 
should come in from shooting presently, 
while the rest are out of doors, she would 
let me come and see her in the boudoir? I 
say,” as the little girl was about to start on 
the instant, “don’t—don’t startle her, you 
know. Just take your own time, and do it 
quietly—not before other people.” 

“Qh, there’s no one with her.” 

“ All right. Go when there’s no one with 
her, and you can just tell me quietly too, you 
know. Other people are only bothers, aren’t 
they ? They don’t understand about things. 
But you understand, don’t you? Well, you 
just manage it and—and I can wait here till 
you come back.” 

But he had not been able to wait there 
till she came back. 

Tom had missed his fellow-sportsman, and 
begun to look for him and to shout for him, 
long before the faithful little girl had accom- 
plished her task ; so that he had been reluc- 





tantly compelled to quit his stronghold anq 
come forth, lest suspicion should be awakened 
and curiosity set afoot. He had, however 
trusted Jenny. 

Jenny’s face had crimsoned and her eyes 
had lighted up while he spoke ; she had 
been so proud of the trust reposed in her 
and so impressed with the gravity of her 
mission, that intelligence had beamed jp 
every feature, and Maurice had felt conf. 
dent that, whatever happened, she would 
not betray him. 

In consequence he had joined Tom in the 
hall, secure of being found there, and of 
finding some means of communicating with 
his accomplice. Her slower step and wistful 
perplexity at sight of his companions was 
exactly what he had anticipated, and we 
know how he contrived to break through 
the barricade surrounding him, and obtain 
her ear. 

In the moment of bending his head to 
receive the large leathern game-bag, which 
he had put into the quickly-comprehending 
Jenny's hands, he murmured, “Will she see 
me ?” and the answer he received was con- 
veyed in the single word “ Yes.” 

Thus Miss Western was not at fault in 
considering that a transaction of some im- 
portance took place beneath her very nose, 
though inaudible to her ear, before she set 
forth on her skating expedition. 


CHAPTER X.—A SPORTSMAN’S TRICK. 


BRILLIANT winter mornings have an ugly 
trick of turning into dull and misty after 
noons, and though the various parties at 
Duckhill Manor were not prevented from 
setting forth on their several expeditions, the 
glory of the day had departed ere the sun. 
had begun to decline, and nothing but shoot- 
ing, skating, or sleighing would have kept 
anybody out of doors after three o'clock. 

But what cannot people put up with who 
are healthy, good-humoured, and on pleasure 
bent? What cannot even women do, who 
make up their minds to do it ? 

Had the peevish fine ladies, Tom Barnet’s 
first guests, been still at Duckhill, scarce 
foot indeed would have stirred out of doors 
after the plenteous luncheon which followed 
the efforts of the morning. Mrs. Jessop 
would have retired to her bedroom sofa; 
Lady Sophia Clarke to the writing-table ; and 
the rest to fancy-work and novelettes ; but 
aunt Bess, and aunt Tibbie, who now sét 
forth, gallantly escorted by uncle Jack, m 
the cosy little sleigh, were of stouter stuff; 
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ghile Maud and Caroline were, as we know, 
impervious to weather, and as keen on out- 
door exercise as a couple of spaniels. 

«They are all right enough,” ruminated 
Maurice Stafford. ‘‘ Even if those girls talk 
of coming in—which they won’t—Jenny will 
take care they do nothing of the kind. It 


yas a happy thought to enlist her on my | 
ide. The old ladies are disposed of fa- 


mously,”—he had seen the sleigh traversing 
a piece of open ground shortly before— 
“and not a soul has been left behind. Now 
to effect my own escape.” 

He took out his watch. It was half-past 
three. The driving-party must have been 
late in setting off, since they could not have 
taken half an hour in reaching the spot they 
were at, when sighted. All the better—they 
yould certainly not be in for another hour. 
The field would be clear for full three-quar- 
ters of an hour after he should have got home, 
after which—oh, after which—he laughed. 
He would not trouble about that “after 
which.” He would leave it to take care of 
itself. So far, luck, or fate, or Providence, 
had provided for him ; and with the present 
alone he had to do. 

Tom was on in front. Should he say any- 
thing to Tom? Somehow he had a great dis- 
like to saying anything. Tom was not the sort 
of man to whom certain things come easy to 
say. There was a chain armour of solemn 
innocence about Tom Barnet, which was well 
mough in its way, but formed a barrier be- 
twixt him and other young men of his age, 
even as it irritated, and, after a fashion, hu- 
miliated his elders. 

“He is so abominably pompous,” old 
Thistleblow used to say. 

Perhaps he was a little pompous ; perhaps 
he was a little stiff and rigid and dictatorial. 
Certainly neither his sympathies nor his 
emotions lay on the surface ; and even when 
secure of approval it was formidable to ap- 
proach him with confidence. 

“Qh, I can’t bother about Tom,” Maurice 
came to a conclusion, hastily. ‘1 must just 
have a headache, or something. I have a 
bit of a headache from the fright this morn- 
ing. -If he kicks up a row, I can speak out ; 
but if he lets me slip off quietly, I will—— 
Hullo! Tom !” 

Tom turned round. 

“Sh!” he whispered. “’Ware. Duck!” 

“Tm going to leave them to you,” whis- 


pered Maurice back. ‘“ I—fact is—I can’t | 


know my way ; it’s just down here, and over 
that field. Don’t worry about me—it’s all 
right. Ta-ta.” And before his companion 
could recover from his astonishment, the 
speaker had put some paces between the two, 
and was clearing the ground homewards at 
as rapid a rate as the broken, snowy track 
permitted. 

Tom stood still, staring : rubbed his eyes, 
and stared again. Then a slow smile crept 
over his face. He began to comprehend. 

“ But he will never see her. She is not. 
down,” he muttered to himself. “If she had 
only known about it, and got down to the 
drawing-room! She could have done it per- 
fectly, if we had had the least idea ; she was 
not so bad but that it could have been man- 
aged. Now he will have given up his shoot- 
ing all for nothing. I had better call him 
back.” He drew breath for a shout, then 
let it die away unuttered. “I am not sup- 
posed to know what he has gone for ; I had 
forgotten that. Stupid fellow! If he had 
only had it out with me, I could have told 
him there was no earthly use in trying to see 
Ida this afternoon. Of course he may manage 
it, if he likes to send up to her, and she likes 
to come down to him———” Then the speaker 
stopped short. ‘ By Jove !—what a fool I 
am!” A vision of Maurice’s reluctance to 
start earlier in the afternoon, and a recollec- 
tion that he had wondered whether his 
fellow-sportsman really wished to shoot, or 
whether he were not lingering out of dis- 
inclination, flashed upon his mind. He re- 
membered that Maurice had not jumped 
at the idea of shooting. At the time, he 
had, indeed, when begged to say if he pre- 
ferred the ice, given his vote for the woods ; 
but, and all at once, it was borne in upon 
Tom’s mind, that if his guest had been abso- 
lutely free to decide, he would have chosen 
neither; he would have preferred another 
quest. 

And Jenny, too? He had seen Jenny 
come flying down from Ida’s room, and whis- 
per something in Maurice’s ear. At the time 
he had thought nothing of it, nay, one might 
almost say he had seen nothing of it. But 
there are sights which, like the photographic 
plate, are invisible at first, yet become gradu- 
ally developed, as it were, to the inward 
eye; and this was one of them. 

“ By Jove! I am a fool !” reiterated Tom, 





internally. ‘There is something up. Well, 
now, had I better be out of the way, or had 


go on. Beastly headache. Never mind—j|I not? I’m not wanted, of course ; but can 


nothing to mind about,” all in the same 
undertone. “ You go on; I'll turn back. I 


they manage without me? How if those 
| others go in? As likely as not they will 
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want to go in, just because they are particu- 
larly desired to keep out. Those Western 
girls will turn cold, or something; or uncle 
Jack will funk the driving and bring the 
sleigh back, if he has not done it already,”— 
(he had not seen the sleigh go by when Mau- 
rice did)—“ well, now, what am I to do?” he 
cogitated. “If I stay out I shall get some 
cocks, that’s a fact ; but if they go and botch 
matters at home it won't do. I had better 
let the cocks slide. I know what will put it 
straight. I'll go round by the village, and 
bring up the letter-bag. That will be an 
excuse : and I do expect letters, and we might 
have to answer them ; so I can say I went to 
bring them early. It’s rather a pity,” and 
he looked wistfully round. 

The afternoon was not brilliant, as we 
have said, but it was eminently workmanlike. 
It meant good luck, and a good bag. 

Tom had inherited enough of his father’s 
tastes to make him appreciate such an after- 
noon, and if he had ever yet been disposed 
to be vexed with Maurice Stafford it was in 
the present instance, for spoiling such a 
golden opportunity. If it had been anyone 
but Maurice, he would have been affronted 
and indignant ; as it was, he felt rueful. It 
was a pity, he thought, a monstrous pity. 
To be sure, men in love were not to be put 
on the same level as other men; they were, 
in a manner, not accountable; allowances 
must be made for them—but, all the same, 
if Maurice could only have put off till the 
next day, Sunday—Sunday would have been 
the best day in all the week for a proposal 
to have come off. 

He presumed it was a proposal which 
Maurice was about to make. Ida was cer- 
tainly warranted in expecting one; they 
were all so warranted. Everything had 
tended in that direction. Discretion had 
been the order of the day—but they were 
not blind. He and Ida knew all about such 
things. The little ones, of course, knew no- 
thing, and suspected nothing—that was as it 
should be ; children should be kept to their 
schoolrooms. But his good aunt Bess had 
seen the whole in the twinkling of an eye; 
and, perhaps, had there been another minute’s 
confidence between him and her, he might 
have been led into saying something which, 
on the whole, he was now glad he had not 
said. If it should turn out that there was 
an announcement real and tangible to be 
made on the return of his aunt from her 
drive, it would be infinitely better in every 
way. He should be spared advice and 
proffers of assistance—and such advice and 





such proffers were precisely what our very 
young man most disliked. 

“Tf I.could announce the engagement, 
what a score it would be!” he now ey. 
claimed. He was always wanting to “ scope” 
The shooting party had not been a “ score :” 
but if Maurice Stafford should prove to ‘i 
one, he felt he could forgive the shooting 
party. 

Meantime, Maurice made his way over the 
rough ground, having first carefully taken 
out his cartridges and uncocked his gun ;— 
and someone from an upper window watched 
him coming. 

Directly her aunt Bess left the house Ida 
had forgotten that she was an invalid—for. 
gotten that she had been left alone in her 
little boudoir to rest and sleep; forgotten 
altogether that she should have been lying 
among the sofa-pillows in her cosy dressing. 
gown. Long before aunt Bess had bestowed 
her farewell kiss, the ungrateful niece had 
been fretting with impatience. The sleigh 
had been ordered for three, and the clocks 
all round had struck three fully five minutes 
before her aunt had entered. Up to that 
time Ida had endured with what grace she 
might,—but every moment after three meant 
a loss of time. 

Mrs. Lytton’s tender little inquiries and 
ministrations, her fussing hither and thither, 
her settling of the warm shawl over her dear 
Ida’s feet, her building-up of the fire and 
drawing-down of the blinds—all so kindly 
meant—were so many offences. At length, 
“Oh, pray leave the blinds up, dear auntie,” 
had burst forth with a petulance which 
rather surprised the self-appointed nurse, 

“ Poor dear! she is irritable—her nerves 
have been upset,” murmured she. Then 
aloud, “ Well, good-bye, dear child, and do 
try to get a little sleep; it will do yous 
much good. The house is quite quiet; no 
one but the servants in it. But I have told 
them to listen carefully for your bell. Oh, 
dear ; you will have to get up to reach the 
bell-rope—that is a pity! Now, could we 
not contrive a cord?” cogitating. “I have 
often seen a cord in a sick-room——” 

* But this is not a sick-room, aunt Bess! 
Pray don’t trouble; pray don’t stay any 
longer ; I can get up and ring the bell, per- 
fectly, if I want to ring it. Uncle Jack is 
waiting, Iam sure,” with a restive movement. 

“Tt seems so selfish to leave you lying 
here.” 

“Not in the least selfish, You know I am 
told to be quiet.” 

“So you are ; and you look very comfort 
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able,” glancing round. “You are sure there 
js nothing else I can do, no little com- 


“ Quite—quite sure.” 

“Then I will go,” reluctantly. 
not be gone long.” 

“Qh, please, aunt Bess,” in her earnest- 
ness Ida rose upon her elbow ;.“ please be as 
long as ever you like—as long.as ever you 
cn. I will not have you coming back be- 
cause of me. Uncle Jack has been told 
where to drive ; and you must,” with rising 
emphasis, “leave it to him. Promise me 
you will. Nothing would vex me more than 
your cutting short your drive ; and, indeed, 
you know,” blushing, for Ida was not used 
to strategy, “you know I was to be kept 
quiet, so that the longer you are away, the 
better forme. The doctor said if I felt quite 
rested by to-night, I might come down to 
dinner. I do want to come down to dinner.” 

“Certainly. To be sure. We all want 
that,” her aunt beamed. 

“Then good-bye, and do stay out a long, 

time,” whispered Ida, her voice sud- 
denly fading into softness. “Good-bye!” 
and she held up her face for a kiss. ‘ Good- 

,” 

“God bless you, dear child.” (‘It was so 
sweet to hear her say ‘Good-bye’ like that,” 


“We shall 


mused the fond relation, with moist eyes. 
“One forgets all dear Ida’s little asperities 
the moment they are past. She will grow 
out of them, and at heart she is the same 


affectionate ”\—* Yes, yes, coming, my 
dear, coming,” in response to loud demands 
from without. “Coming, coming, coming,” 
looking back to nod, and smile, and wave 
her hand once more. “Coming, coming, 
coming,” and the door of the boudoir closed 
at last. 

Ida bounded from the sofa, and kicked the 
thaw] on to the floor. 

“T don’t care whether it is safe or not,” 
the exclaimed. ‘“Imust go and get ready, 
othe may be back before I have got on my 
things. Oh, my head is really a little dizzy,” 
dropping it on herhand. “Perhaps I had 
better not dress my hair again. But this 
dd dressing-gown must disappear, and if I 
put on my red cloth it may do for the even- 
ing; at least, it may pass as having been 
put on for the evening—but they don’t 
tatch me sitting down to dinner in it, all the 
same! Now then,” and she slipped noise- 
lessly over the carpet, and into her own room 
which was on the other side of the landing. 

In ten minutes all traces of invalid attire 

disappeared, and the figure which sat 





in the boudoir window watching for Maurice 
Stafford, was the one which ordinarily met 
his view when admitted to that calm retreat. 

Twice of late he had been admitted there. 
He had found out whither his companion on 
the snow-car was wont to retreat after the 
‘ride ” was over—Ida had had her “ride” 
in the afternoons—and had on one occasion 
followed her abstractedly up the staircase 
and along the gallery, talking all the time. 

At the door of the boudoir they had both 
stood still. But the door was open, and 
Maurice had looked absently inside. 

“Ts this your sanctum? May I come 
in?” hé had inquired, as though he might 
have been saying, “Is this your door-mat ? 
May I tread upon it?” It would have been 
absurd to refuse permission. 

The next day, perceiving there was to be 
a repetition of the scene, Ida had called her 
little sisters to her, and Louie had come, but 
Jenny’s “ preparation” had not been com- 
plete. Still, even little Louie had been a 
third person, and Ida—poor, proud, prudent 
Ida—had felt the need of a third person. 

“If my mother had been alive I should 
not have been forced to think of this,” she 
had told herself; “but I have only Tom to 
fall back upon, and Tom—Tom did not know 
about yesterday.” 

She could not tell him; but she had re- 
solved to guard against such another hour 
as that which Maurice, the thief, had 
stolen so cleverly ; and the result had been 
Louie’s chaperonage. 

Now, however, even Louie was to be dis- 
pensed with. A man can hardly be expected 
to offer his heart and hand to the woman of 
his choice in the presence of another—child 
though that other be—and the nature of the 
message which was delivered almost into her 
sister’s ear by the sympathetic and deeply 
exulting Jenny on the afternoon in question, 
if it meant anything, meant a crisis. 

It had thrilled through every vein of the 
hearer like an electric shock. For a few 
seconds Ida had been too deeply startled to 
speak—almost. to breathe ; then she made 
the other repeat over and over what had 
transpired, regardless of what Jenny might 
think, in her hot and. cold anxiety to know 
the exact truth, its limits and its possibili- 
ties—and in reply had at length burdened 
the eager messenger, who was impatient to 
be off, with the single monosyllable which 
was_-all sufficient. 

And now she sat watching and quaking. 
There he was! A dark figure looming large 
through the frosty fog. He was coming from 
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the very point she expected. She had felt 
sure he would come from that point. He 
must have broken off from Tom on the 
marshy ground at the head of the stream, 
just where snipe, and woodcock, and wild 
duck were most plentiful. 

“Poor Tom wouldn’t like it,” said Ida, 
with a smile. 

It pleased her to think that Maurice had 
chosen the favourite piece of sporting ground 
for turning his back upon the feathered 
prey ; and it wiped out the remembrance of 
his previous offence in connection with the 
first snow ride, and seemed a sort of expia- 
tion of that crime. He had put all aside to 
come to her now. 

And how fast he was coming! 

He must not, however, find her at the 
window ; and accordingly she withdrew be- 
hind the curtain, leaving a tiny peephole 
whence still to see without being seen. 

Now he was at the white gate ! 

The gate had a sharp click as it swung to, 
and as the click sounded Ida drew back still 
further. The room was radiant with fire- 
light, and who could tell whether she might 
not be detected somehow and somewhere if 
she remained within the range of observa- 
tion ? 

She could not see, but she could listen. 

The boudoir was on the second floor of a 
wing whose storeys were lower than those of 
the main building. Maurice’s tread on the 
frozen gravel from which the snow had been 
swept, sounded loud and distinct as he 
tramped past ; and the quick ears of the 
watcher above could even detect that he 
halted at one of the side entrances to the 
house, instead of going in by the front door 
—the reason for doing which she divined at 
once. 

“His boots are dirty and wet,” she said ; 
“and he thinks he will come in by the back 
hall, and up the back staircase. He forgets, 
however, that he will have to take his gun 
along.” 

It was a strict rule of the house that guns 
were to be left in the gun-room, and Maurice 
had hitherto been careful to obey all rules. 
Was he about to transgress on the present 
occasion? She glided to the door of the 
boudoir, and slipped it ajar; but there was 
no echo of clamped boots upon the stone floor 
of the hall. 

Neither did the swing-door fly back. Its 
well-known whistling creak would penetrate 
anywhere if stirred up by a passer through. 

Instead, someone was quickly ascending. 
In a terrible fright poor Ida fled back to 





her sofa, feeling that she had never had 8 
narrower escape in her life. 

The next minute she was laughing at her. 
self. 

Her own maid, Flowers, was tapping at 
the door, and in Flowers’ hand was the old. 
fashioned leathern letter-bag still in vogue 
at Duckhill Manor. All at once it became 
clear that the bearer of this had been mis 
taken for the person expected by a foolish 
girl whose eyes had been directed by her 
heart. 

Yet she could hardly blame herself. The 
afternoon letters were rarely delivered before 
four at the earliest, often not till five o’clock ; 
how came they to be up so early to-day? 

“The bag was sent up from the post 
office without Thomas going to fetch it, 
miss,” explained Flowers. “Mrs. Bowdler 
asked her baker—though he’s not our baker,” 
—in parenthesis—“to give italift, andhejust 
left his cart at the turn of the road and ran 
across with it himself. A very civil man is 
Mr. Puddiefat, and always ready to oblige.” 

Ida took the bag. 

“Mr. Puddiefat!” echoed she to herself, 
“And so it was only you, Mr. Puddiefat! 
Did anyone ever hear such a name?” pet 
tishly, for it was vexing to have had all her 
heartbeatings for nothing. ‘ Who would 
ever have supposed the letter-bag would 
come that way, and come at this hour? Who 
wants the letter-bag now ?” 

From force of habit, however, she took the 
key from her girdle, and the very first enve- 
lope which made its appearance was directed 
to herself. 

The handwriting was bold and determined, 
and Ida knew whose it was; she had seen it 
several times of late. Usually, moreover, it 
had been beheld with some interest, as being 
likely to convey intelligence of importance, 
which up to a certain date it had certainly 
done—but since the collapse of the shooting 
party no one had cared much to hear from 
Lady Sophia Clarke ; and neither had Lady 
Sophia cared to write. 

What could she be writing about now ? 

“T may as well open it,” said Ida, idly; 
“there are no others for me,” turning over 
the pile upon her lap. “It will look better 
for him to find me busy. I can be sitting 
here in the window to make the most of the 
light, now that it has turned into such a dark 
afternoon. He may come any minute, now. 
Well, what says Lady Sophia?” and she 
opened Lady Sophia’s letter with the indif- 
ference of a babe smiling down into the Gulf 
of Fate. 





CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 
By tHe Rev. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


Y common consent Mr. Spurgeon has | 
been recognised as the greatest preacher | 
of the age. Some have been superior in one | 
feature, and single sermons have been more | 
Jearned, original, or rhetorical, than any of | 
Mr. Spurgeon’s, but there is no preacher who 
has combined so many excellences, or during 
somany years has held together such congre- | 
gations in one place. During thirty years 
he has been eagerly listened to in the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle by twelve thousand atten- 
tive hearers every Sunday, and has published | 
a sermon weekly, without repeating himself. 
His popularity was undiminished to the end. | 
His success 
has been ac- 
counted for in 
some degree by 
natural causes. 
He certainly had 
not such attrac- 
tions as Rowland 
Hill, in high so- 
cial connection, 
imposing pre- 
sence, and uni- 
versity prestige. 
At first he had 
to encounter hos- 
tile criticisms, 
lampoons, carica- 
tures, and mali- 
cious inventions. 
His voice was 
certainly a great 
power ; so clear, 
strong, incisive, 
penetrating 
without effort 
the remotest 
corner of the largest building. His style | 
was attractive—so lucid, yet so strong in 
its Saxon simplicity, that the best-cultured 
ould not but admire it, while “the common 
people heard him gladly.” He was easy 
and natural in his manner ; never toiling as 
he spoke and never fatiguing those who 
listened. He never hesitated for a word, or 
tetracted an utterance. He spoke as one 
assured, and exhibited an emotion he felt and 
mspired in others. He gave expression to 
the unspoken thoughts of his hearers, who 
were delighted to see the reflection of their 
Own minds and hearts. But all this does 
hot solve the problem, and without the in- 
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spiration of his theme would soon have failed 
to produce such results. 

That theme was the salvation needed by 
all and provided for all. The ever-fresh 
sense of a want, which this alone can supply, 
was an ever-fresh inducement to hear about 
it. But all true preachers urge the same 
truths. Yes ; but not with the same amount 
of inspiration. The Gospel filled his mind 
and heart continually by the Holy Ghost. 
His preaching was the outpouring of an ever- 
filling cistern. People came to listen, not 
to a lecture, but to a living man; not toa 
retailer of lessons, but to a prophet. What 
he said was felt 
to come directly 
from his big 
heart, and so 
found its way 
to the hearts of 
others. The 
chief element of 
his continued 
success was that 
he always 
preached with 
spiritual power 
the great central 
truth of Christ 
crucified. 

Some have said 
that Spurgeon’s 
popularity was 
the result of his 
wit. This un- 
doubtedly en- 
livened his ser- 
mons, but would 
not, on any other 
subject, have at- 
tracted such audiences in the same place so 
long. He never tried to be witty. It grew 
out of his subject ; as the snowlike foam on 
the ocean wave, adorning it, not delaying it, a 
part of it, the great wave of persuasion rolling 
on unconscious of the foaming flakes melting 
away behind ; or as the blossom on a strong 
tree, not a vulgar gewgaw fastened on from 
outside, but growing out of the vital sap and 
helping to produce the fruit which is per- 
manent. I have often gone to hear Spurgeon 
and have forgotten all about him and have 
gone away, not seeing the Tabernacle but 
feeling I was in heavenly places. Once I 
went to Exeter Hall to hear Spurgeon, but 
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forgot all about him and that I was standing. 
I was up in the third heaven, and went away 
thanking God for a preacher who made me 
forget himself and think only of his Master. 

It was his custom to defer ostensible 
preparation till Saturday evening. Fre- 
quently when visiting him on that his usual 
day for seeing friends, I have inquired what 
his subject was to be next morning, and he 
has replied that he knew no more than 
myself, and has asked me to suggest a text. 
I asked how he would set about it and he 
said in substance :— 

“ After six o'clock family worship I bid 
my friends good night, and take a turn in the 
garden or my study, revolving several texts. 
Presently one strikes me, and I write on a 
page of notepaper a brief outline of thought. 
Then I read whatever my library can supply. 
The language comes when preaching. This 
for the morning. I do the same on Sunday 
afternoon for the evening. People say I am 
original. No; I use all the good things of 
others I can lay hold of. Some of my 
brethren spend two or three days writing 
their sermons. I have this advantage that I 
can be reading and getting material all that 
time.” 

It would be absurd to infer that he was 


not original because he made use of the re- 
searches and suggestions of other minds. This 


is done by all speakers on all subjects. But 
he never slavishly borrowed or imitated. All 
that he read and observed, held in solution, 
crystallised around his own thought, and 
shaped itself to him, not he to it. All he 
uttered had become Spurgeonic. 

Mr. Spurgeon cherished the strong Cal- 
vinistic views with which he had been fami- 
liar from a child. He firmly believed they 
were the teaching of the Bible; and there- 
fore he held them with tenacity, and preached 
them boldly. In substance they are found 
in the doctrinal Articles of the Church of 
England, as well as in the writings of all the 
Puritans. Thus he taught the universal de- 
pravity of man, the atoning sacrifice of the 
Son of God, salvation by faith, regeneration 
and sanctification by the Holy Spirit, eternal 
life by grace alone, the gift of God. This is 
the essence of Calvinism, and is held by all 
Evangelical Churches. But by Calvinism is 
often meant one particular doctrine ; namely, 
the election of a certain number to eternal 
life whose salvation is thus assured from 
eternity. The firmness of his belief in this 
doctrine, and his emphatic preaching of it, 
distinguished him from most of his brethren 
in the Nonconformist Churches, and perhaps 





led him to fear that, if unsound here, they 
might be led still farther astray, 

But as years went on, though his belief on 
this question was unchanged, his preaching 
less frequently accentuated it, and he ppp. 
claimed the gospel of salvation to all map. 
kind with a fulness and fervour unsurpassed 
by any. Being asked how he reconciled the 
doctrine of a limited election with the yp. 
limited offer of salvation, he replied that he 
found both within the cover of the same 
book, and it was not his function to reconeile 
them, but to preach them. If no Calvinig 
held the particular doctrine more firmly, no 
Arminian preached the universal salvation 
more fervently, or was gladdened by a more 
abundant harvest of conversions by such 
appeals. The truth which to him was al] 
important was the atoning sacrifice for sin 
offered by Christ on the cross. To take this 
away was to remove the sun from the solar 
system, leaving the planets in darkness, and 
sending them astray from their orbits lost in 
space. It was taking the sap from the tree, 
causing all its branches to wither ; the life 
from the human frame, leaving it a corpse, 

Thus it was that he was grieved and some- 
times indignant at any apparent departure 
from this central truth, among those who 
professed to be Christian teachers. He 
thought that in many, pulpits it was very 
seldom, if ever, proclaimed ; that in others 
it was explained away as mere moral in 
fluence; that in some it was altogether 
denied. This he called the down-grade. I 
rejoice in the confidence that in his noble 
zeal he overrated the declension. 

He had an apparently inexhaustible fund 
of anecdote and pleasantries. From notes 
made at the time I select a few illustrations 

A young man speaking to him somewhat 
boastfully of his broad views, avowed himself 
an Agnostic, on which Mr. S. said—* 1 know 
something of Greek, but more of Latin ; and 
the Latin word is Ignoramus.” 

I saw him once lying on a couch and 
twitching in great pain from gout. Hesaid, 
“Some of our friends think themselves per 
fect saints. We all thought a certain brother 
perfect till he said he was. Most of these 
are old maids or retired officers with few 
cares.” (Another twitch of pain.) “If they 
had gout and the bell was not answered 
quickly, they would find some of the old 
devil left in them.” He asked me to pray 
with him, saying, “I know you can be 
short. A dear brother was praying with me 
one day at such length that I had to saj; 
‘Stop, stop! I can’t bear any more.’” 
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Alluding to false reports about him— 
«They said I illustrated backsliding by 
dipping down the pulpit banisters at Park 
Street. But the pulpit had no stairs nor 
panisters, being entered from the vestry.” 

“Going on a day of the General Election 
to preach in the West End, I was a few 
minutes late by stopping to vote. The 
pastor reproved me for this political act, 
saying, ‘ We ought to mortify the old man.’ 
[replied that my old man was a Tory, so I 
mortified him by voting for a Liberal.” 

Years ago I was having a few days’ climb- 
ing in the Lake District, when Mr. Spurgeon 
came by in an open carriage and pair. I 
was carrying my knapsack and alpenstock. 
Stopping to salute me he said, “‘ What seems 
your paradise would be my purgatory.” I 
really thought a little such purgatory would 
besalutary. I asked him what he replied to 
those who objected to his driving to service 
m Sunday. ‘ Oh, I tell them I’m a Christian 
ad my horses Jews. They rest on their 
seventh day Sabbath, and so help me to rest 
m my first day Sunday. Were I to walk it 
would be my hardest day of work.” 

He told us of two passages of arms in his 
arly ministry. ‘Dr. Cumming, in a letter 


to the Zimes, said that Spurgeon needed 


more honey. I replied that if Cumming’ 


would send me some honey I would send 
him some salt which might do him good. 
They dealt more in salt at the Tabernacle.” 
Beecher had said that Spurgeon owed his popu- 
larity no more to his Calvinism than a camel 
owed its excellence to its hump. “I replied,” 
suid Spurgeon, “that the hump was a store 
of fat on which the camel lived on a long jour- 
ney, and that its value depended on its hump.” 

“The Gospel in some sermons is like a 
snd-bank with martins’ holes when you’ve 
taken away the sand.” 

“I object to members of our Church fre- 
quenting theatres. I heard of two liberal 
donors going, and sent for them to remon- 
strate, but they expressed their regret and 
0 remained in membership. I lament when 
Thear of ministers at theatres.” 

He spoke with pleasure of the Bishop of 
Rochester calling to see him when he was ill 
and praying with him. He returned the visit 
by invitation, and spent two hours with him 
and they prayed together. He wrote to the 
Archbishop for permission to drive through 

8 park, enclosing a stamped envelope 
addressed C. H. Spurgeon. The Archbishop 
answered, writing Rev. before the name. 
Very staunch as a Dissenter, he appreciated 
these marks of Christian courtesy. 





In reply to a question if he had ever been 
at a loss in preaching, he said, “Once I was 
in a fix. I intended to preach on a certain 
text, but during the hymn felt I must take 
another. So I began, not seeing how to go 
beyond my first topic, hoping ‘Secondly’ 
would come when called for. Just when I 
got into difficulty the lights went out and I 
had to stop. When the place was relighted 
I said I would take another text relating to 
light after darkness. One person was con- 
verted by each discourse.” 

I saw a cart with his name painted on 
it, “ Charles Haddon Spurgeon, cow-keeper.” 
He told me that he sold the best milk to his 
neighbours at a fair and good price, devoting 
the profits to the support of two elderly 
ladies who had no idea whence the monthly 
cheque came. He quite chuckled at the 
thought of their ignorance of the method in 
which Providence supplied their wants. This, 
related by me toa wealthy titled landowner, 
inspired imitation, and may do so in other 
instances. 

Verily “his works do follow him.” This 
is especially true of his books. By them 
‘he being dead yet speaketh,” and will speak 
to future generations. We have no space to 
do more than mention some of them. His 
sermons in thirty octavo volumes are circu- 
lated weekly at the rate of 25,000 copies in 
penny numbers, are translated into many 
languages and distributed all over the world. 
Some of them have had a sale of 100,000 
copies. His “ John Ploughman’s Talk” has 
a circulation of 200,000. Besides the “Sword 
and Trowel,” a monthly magazine, and thirty 
other minor publications, his great work on 
the Psalms, in seven thick octavo volumes, 
is a treasury of theological research and racy 
spiritual exposition—truly a “ Treasury.” 

But his works were not confined to the 
pulpit and press. His church was a hive of 
busy philanthropists, whom he inspired and 
led in visitation of the sick, relief of the 
poor, instruction of the young, and evangeli- 
sation of the crowded district around. His 
Colportage Society carried Gospel truth into 
remote parts of the kingdom. 

The Pastors’ College, under his special 
direction, has nearly one hundred young men 
training for the ministry, all animated by his 
devotion to the old Gospel of Christ crucified. 
About seven hundred have passed through 
its classes into active service. 

The Stockwell Orphanage occupies the 
highest place in his philanthropic work. 
The total number of boys and girls is five 
hundred, who are divided into several bands 
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each occupying a separate cottage, and treated 
as members of a distinct family, though 
having lessons in common. A special feature 
of the Orphanage is that children are not 
admitted by the votes of subscribers, which 
often secure election by favour, or impor- 
tunity ; but by a committee who are influenced 
solely by the necessity of each case. 

Another important feature is that the 
Orphanage is undenominational. Out of a 
total of 1,151 children, 446 were from the 
Church of England and only 280 from Mr. 
Spurgeon’s own denomination. To support 
this institution £10,000 is needed annually, 
only £1,500 of which is from endowment. 
But the income is the result of prayer, and 
Mr. Spurgeon testifies that when seemingly 
the purse has been empty, fresh supplies 
have come in from unexpected quarters. 
The Rev. Vernon Charlesworth, formerly 
Assistant Minister at Surrey Chapel, is the 
highly-qualified Head Master and Secretary. 
The Rey. James Spurgeon, co-pastor at the 
Tabernacle, is devoted in his service to this 
and other institutions, and by relieving his 
brother of many cares has greatly aided his 
usefulness. The President made frequent 
visits to the children, who loved him as a 
father. 

A narrative of one of his visits is given by 
the celebrated Temperance Reformer, John 
Gough, in a narrative of a day with Mr. 
Spurgeon. In the infirmary was a boy dying 
of consumption, ‘ Holding his hand the great 
preacher said : ‘My dear boy, it’s hard to lie 
here all day in pain and cough at night. 
Jesus loves you, He bought you with His 
precious blood and knows what is best for 
you. But He will soon take you home and 
tell you the reason.’ Then, laying his hand 
on the boy, without the formality of kneeling, 
he said, ‘O Jesus, this dear child is reaching 
out his thin hand to find Thine. Touch 
him, dear Saviour, with Thy loving, warm 
clasp. Lift him as he crosses the cold river, 
that his feet be not chilled with the water 
of death ; take him home in Thine own good 
time. Show him Thyself as he lies here and 
let him know Thee more and more as his 
loving Saviour.’ Then he said, ‘ Now dear, 
would you like a canary in a cage to sing to 
you?’ and told the nurse to get him one 
next morning.” This was only a sample of 
his constant and loving care of the children. 
No wonder, as the funeral procession passed 
the platform filled with the orphans, so many 
of them shed floods of tears. 

His whole time was spent at home when 
not engaged in his outside ministry. His 





large study has its walls entirely covered 
with books. These are arranged according to 
subject, not size. All on Genesis, large or 
little, are together, and so with the other 
books of the Bible. Here his publishing 
work was done and his large correspondence 
which amounted to tens of thousands of 
letters yearly. In this he was aided by his 
devoted secretary. In another room ar 
stored his books on general subjects—his. 
tory, science, poetry, fiction. He told us he 
always had some volume on‘ hand that he 
might be acquainted in some degree with the 
literature and discoveries of the present day 
as well as with the records of the past. He 
had a very tenacious memory, which was s0 
stored that there was no subject of conversa- 
tion in which he could not take part. 

He used to be very fond of a game of 
lawn-bowls on a Saturday. His chief recrea- 
tion was strolling round his extensive and 
beautiful gardens and pastures. He was very 
fond of animals—his horses, cows, a favourite 
cat and companion dog. Change of work 
was almost his only play. 

We were near neighbours, our churches 
being only half a mile apart. He often 
helped us on special occasions. At one period 
he held his week-night services in Surrey 
Chapel while his Tabernacle was under repair. 
I have often had the privilege of preaching 
there on Sunday when he has been absent 
or unwell. When Christ Church was build- 
ing he preached for our fund in his own 
Tabernacle, and handed to us above £100. 
He often aided us by his counsel and sym- 
pathy. 

That which often impressed me was his 
childlikeness. He never so spoke or acted 
as to suggest that he was a man of mark. 
He was as good a listener as talker. He 
avoided scandal, and loved only to speak 
good of others. Though he might hate the 
Opinions and actions of some, he cherished 
kind feelings towards themselves. He was 
not angry at occasional abuse, but made 
merry over a collection of ridiculous and even 
scurrilous caricatures of himself. When re 
viled, as he was sometimes, he reviled not 
again, and though pained when false and un- 
kind attacks were made on him, he would not 
reply, nor allow others to do so for him. But 
no such attacks ever injured any but their 
authors. 

He was thoroughly natural. He never 
spoke or acted for any concealed purpose. 
He could never try to appear what he was 
not, to approve what he condemned, or t0 
win favour from any one. He was no actor. 
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He was transparent and lustrous as crystal. 
He could turn from fun to prayer without 
effort or incongruity. Smiles and tears alter- 
nated. He did “all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” His piety sanctified all the actions of 
life. The saying was true that m him “the 
supernatural was naturalised.” 

He had a sovereign contempt for old usages 
and fashionable methods which hindered 
usefulness. In private and public he was 
an apostle of naturalness. It was himself, 
his very soul that spoke. In the words of 
Dr. Clifford, “he inspired the Churches to 
exchange dull propriety for saving power, 
and dead forms for living souls. He de- 
nounced the rampant idolatry of the pro- 
prieties and respectabilities, abolished the 
wooden pulpit and the wooden ways of 
preaching, and carried the glad tidings of 
silyation to the long-neglected people.” 





His beloved wife has been for many years 
an invalid, often suffering most patiently 
great pain, and unable to attend his ministry, 
or accompany him in travelling till his last 
journey. This was a great affliction to them 
both. Mr. Spurgeon himself had long been a 
martyr to inherited gout, causing physical 
agony, often interrupting his labours, but 
always borne with cheerful submission. He 
often preached under great physical pain 
of which his entranced hearers had no con- 
ception. An intimate friend describes his 
home as the abode of perfect peace and 
tender affection, “A love touching in its 
tenderness, and through many years of 
wedded life, endearments never lost the 
charm of early courtship.” 

He was always a man, strong, and tender ; 
but always a man of God; most human and 
most divine. He “walked with God.” 





FELIS CATUS, ESQUIRE. 


OMMON enough within comparatively 
recent years, the wild cat (Felis Catus) 
isnow a rare animal in the Highlands, about 
wsrare as the badger. Even in the remotest 
wilds it occurs only with sufficient frequency 
to enable us to say with some confidence that 
itis not totally extinct—and that’s all. There 
is but one person in life (if, indeed, he be 
sill alive) who is under the impression that 
the wild cat is still common in the High- 
lands—as common as the hoodie-crow, let us 
say—and who if appealed to, would probably 
udertake to prove by ocular demonstra- 
tion, and on the ex pede Herculem principle, 
that this belief of his is well founded, let 
others say what they please. It was in this 
wise:—Two or three years ago, the gentle- 
man in question wrote from one of the 
northern counties of England to a lady 
friend in the West Highlands, saying that he 
wanted twenty wild cat skins wherewithal 
toline an ulster, which, suffering as he was 
from something like chronic bronchitis, he 
intended to wear, snug and warm, through- 
out the ensuing winter. He was prepared 
to pay handsomely for what he wanted— 
lalf a guinea per skin, or even more if his 
y friend found it necessary so to bargain. 
Ina word, she was to get him twenty wild 
tat skins, cost what they might. The lady 
appealed to us to help her in satisfying this 
rather formidable order in feline peltry ; but 
We could do little beyond assuring her that 


We greatly doubted if there were twenty | 





wild cats, all told, in the West of Scotland 
from the Mull of Kintyre to Cape Wrath. 
She was resolved to try, however ; and we 
suggested that the only person for her pre- 
sent purpose was Ewen Brocair, the local fox- 
hunter, necessarily and from his occupation 
a constant wanderer in the woods and wilds, 
and the likeliest of all men to find a wild 
cat, if a wild cat was to be found ; and with 
the aid of his terriers, to come to very 
serious and close terms with him when found. 
The fox-hunter was sent for accordingly ; 
and when the thing was explained to him, and 
he had scratched his head over it sufficiently, 
he undertook, to our very great surprise, to 
find the skins, provided he was allowed three 
months to collect them, and on condition that 
he was to be paid the half guinea per skin as 
they were delivered, and whether he managed 
to procure the full score or not. These con- 
ditions allowed and accepted, it was a bargain 
to which we were a mightily puzzled witness, 
just because, for the life of us, we could not 
imagine how the fox-hunter was to accom- 
plish a task the difficulty of which, not to 
say, the impossibility of which, no living 
man knew better than himself. 

In a few weeks afterwards we had a note 
from the lady. drawing our attention to the 
fact that wild cats were more numerous than 
we had thought; for that Ewen, the very 
prince of wild cat hunters, as she termed 
him, had already procured and delivered to 
her keeping seven skins of the twenty bar- 
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gained for. To make a long story short, 
suffice it to say that before the expiry of the 
three months the full tale of a score of skins 
was delivered and duly paid for. When the 
bundle of peltry reached the gentleman in 
England, he was highly pleased. The ulster 
was made with the skins as lining, and he 
wrote his lady friend how greatly obliged 
he was to her for her kind attention, and 
how in his new skin-lined ulster he ventured 
out and about in all weathers, bidding de- 
fiance to sleet and storm. So far then the 
transaction was finished, and to the satisfac- 
tion cf all the parties immediately concerned. 
It was not until some time afterwards that we 
discovered how the fox-hunter’s share of the 
business was carried through so expeditiously. 

One day as we sat in the house of a crofter 
in a neighbouring district, we chanced to 
express our admiration of the handsome pro- 
portions of a black cat that came purring 
about our feet as if anxious to make friends 
with us. ‘Oh, sir,” said the gudewife, “we 
had a much bigger and finer cat than that— 
a grey one—but one day last autumn it dis- 
appeared, and was never seen again.” Here 
was a hint, which quietly followed out, re- 
sulted in the discovery that about the time 
stated other cats had similarly disappeared 
from all the crofting hamlets around, and 
it never was a black cat or a white cat ora 
speckled cat—but always a grey cat; and 
always, it was remarked, a big grey cat. Of 
the smaller cats and kittens, even if grey, 
not one was missing. The reader will now 
guess, and guess truly, that the skins that 
went to line that ulster were not wild cat 
skins at all—not one of them—but tame cat 
skins trapped or snared as Ewen got oppor- 
tunity from cot and hamlet over a wide dis- 
trict in North Argyleshire. When next we 
met Ewen and charged him with a bit of ras- 
cality that after all was more amusing than 
of serious harm to anybody, he shut one eye 
as hard as he could, as if he was taking aim 
with his double barrel at a fox or seal—a 
total occultation of optic that was meant for 
a wink—and excused his conduct by averring 
that tame cat skins were just as warm lining 
for an ulster as wild cat skins; and as for 
the cotters and crofters’ cats, why, they were 
a prolific race, and as the grey kittens and 
juveniles that had been left were now full- 
grown, grey cats in the districts he had raided 
were about as numerous as before. 

Cats are occasionally killed, and duly 
stuffed, and labeiled as wild cats, which are 
not genuine wild cats at all, but only speci- 
mens of the common domestic cat run wild, 





of large enough size, perhaps, and born ang 
reared after wild cat fashion in wild cg 
haunts; but not the genuine Felis Caty 
Even if occasionally of equal size, and ap 
rently of equal strength and fierceness, the 
true wild cat and the domestic cat run wild 
differ so markedly in two particulars that 
they may always and very easily be dis. 
tinguished the one from the other. The wild 
cat’s face is squarer and with more prominent 
cheeks than his congener’s ; the living animal 
viewed full front presenting so tiger-like an 
aspect as to be startling—an aspect altogether 
impossible to the domestic cat that has run 
wild even in his fiercest mood. But the 
mark of differentiation easiest to be distin. 
guished between the two species is to be 
found in the shape and size of their respee 
tive tails. The wild cat tail is short—stumpy, 
so to speak—and bushy, being thickest or 
bushiest at the tip, which is always black or 
blackish-brown in colour ; whereas the tail of 
the domestic cat, whether it has taken to 
the woods and wilds, or sits purring by the 
hearth, is to be described as long and slender, 
and very markedly tapering at the tip, so that 
by their tails alone may the two species be 
instantly and unmistakably distinguished, 
meet them where we may. 

Whoever has tried to hold it against its 
will, and seen it defend itself against a dog's 
attack, must be aware how marvellously 
strong a creature for its size even the domes 
tic cat is. The strength of the wild cat is 
prodigious, which, coupled with its spitfire 
game and go when fairly roused to action, 
makes it a much more formidable customer 
to fight 4 outrance than, judging merely 
from its size, any one would readily believe. 
It rarely exceeds a couple of feet in length, 
and yet with a single stroke of its paw it 
will knock a large collie heels-over-head, and 
repeat the dose with no less effect as often as 
the dog is game enough to return to the 
attack. We were once spectator of a dog 
and wild cat fight, that astonished us beyond 
measure, and so impressed us with a sense 
of the strength and ferocity in repelling 
attack of Felis Catus, Esquire, that we have 
held him in highest respect ever since, and 
are sorry when we hear of a specimen having 
been killed of an animal already so rare, and, 
if only let alone, upon the whole so harmless. 
It was one day in early summer, whilst orn 
thologizing amongst the mountains, that we 
chanced to fall in with a shepherd, who on 
this occasion was accompanied by his full 
complement of dogs—three handsome collies, 
which, he assured us, were as good as they 
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were handsome. After a time we sat down | shepherd got so mad at seeing his dog thus 
to rest and have a talk on a steep brae-face | easily disposed of by his feline antagonist, 
above a prettily wooded glenlet, that in one | that he encouraged another collie, a bigger 
direction ended in a dark ravine semicircled | and stronger dog than the first, to try con- 
by a wall of high precipitous rock, at a dis-| clusions with the enemy. This second dog 
tance of something like a quarter of a mile | got on the ledge very smartly, and seemingly 
from where we sat. As we smoked and | full of fight, went for the cat in gallant style 
talked the while all about sheep and lambs, | enough ; but Felis Catus was again ready, 
and the probable rise in prices if only the | and fiew at his assailant’s head and face with 
weather continued fine, our attention was | such a shower of wound-inflicting blows that 
guddenly called to the angry barking of the | the poor dog was in an instant blinded, and 
dogs’ somewhere away in the ravine below, | confounded into a state of demoralization 
and, judging from the keen and aggressive | so utter that he whimpered piteously under 
character of their bark that it was no ordinary the punishment inflicted, and fairly turned 
event that so excited them, we descended | tail on his terrible opponent. Had he not 
into the glenlet, and then up the ravine, until | leapt down of his own accord, the tussle 
we stood at the foot of a steep, rocky bank, | must have ended in his being hurled head- 
out of which grew, with horn-like twist and | long over the ledge like his predecessor. 
horizontal slope of bole, a great, grey birch-| The shepherd was now furious at the dis- 
tree, on a sprawling limb of which lay | comfiture of his two favourite collies, and all 
crouched in watchful attitude a cat of large | the more so that he saw that our sympathies 
size—a true Felis Catus; the large square | were with the feline combatant, for as the 
head and bushy tail testifying to the fact in | second dog came tumbling to our feet, we 
away that put it beyond all question. The | couldn’t help applauding the cat, and shout- 
slope was too steep and rocky for the dogs | ing “Bravo!” He now did all he could to 
to get at him, as they would like ; so that | incite the third collie to a round with Felis 
they had to be content with fiercely barking | Catus, but the dog was wise enough to 
at a distance of several yards. decline the encounter ; and to his master’s 
The shepherd, seeing this, took up a stone, | excited yells of “Go at him, Tweed, my 
and threw it with such accurate aim that he | man!” and “ At him, laddie!” all in Gaelic, 
hit the branch on which the cat lay crouched : | only replied with an amount of increased 
whereupon Felis Catus, beginning to appre- | shrillness of bark that showed he knew well 
hend that in that position matters might be- | enough what was expected of him, but he’d 
come too warm for him, with a single leap over | rather not. His dogs thus discomfited and 
the dogs’ heads dashed down into the ravine, | demoralized, the shepherd found some little 
and for the moment was lost to view. With | solace and satisfaction in bombarding the 
a yelp of anger and annoyance, the dogs | enemy withstones. From the position, how- 
gave chase to the cat, whilst at such racing | ever, of the parties, assailant and assailed, 
speed as the nature of the ground permitted | it was difficult to direct the missiles with 
we followed the dogs, and in a few minutes | anything like accuracy or precision ; but in 
our position was this: The cat was up on a|a few minutes a stone struck the front of 
ledge of rock that jutted out at a height of | the rock within an inch of the cat, and he 
some seven or eight feet from the face of an | began to think that it was about time to 
almost perpendicular precipice of grey granite | get out of that, if by any means he could 
that completely shut in the ravine in that | manage it. He was not long in making up 
direction. The ledge was inaccessible to} his mind. When another stone struck the 
dogs except where at one end it sloped | rock with a vicious thud a little to one side 
downwards to within a couple of feet of the | of him, Felis Catus would have no more of 
ground ; and up this slope the boldest of the | it. With a sudden spring he landed on a 
collies instantly scrambled, and, without a | jutting projection of rock within a couple 
thought of the probable consequences, made | of yards of him, and from this coign of van- 
awild dash at the eat, who sprang to meet | tage he quickly scrambled, hand over hand, 
him, with the result that in an instant that | up the almost perpendicular face of the pre- 
dog was hurled headlong off the slippery | cipice, some fifty feet in height, and in a jiffey 
platform, and lay sprawling at our feet below. | was on the top, and off and away beyond 
So quick was the cat’s action that his stroke | reach of further molestation from assailants 
was delivered and the dog hurled backwards | whom he had licked and out-generalled in a 
ma’n priobadh tu suil, as the Highlanders say | way that proved him a veteran warrior of 
—before you could well wink an eye. The | the wilds. NETHER LOCHABER. 























































































































































































































































O write of London street life and not to 
write of the cabman would be a sheer 
impossibility. But the subject is not a popu- 
lar one. The general public tolerate the cab- 
man; but they are disposed to view him as 
a kind of social enemy, against whom it is fair 
that every man’s hand should be turned. 
One person, guilty of no greater crime than 
tendering a shilling for something very much 
less than a shilling ride, has suffered the in- 
dignity of what Jeames calls “a halterca- 
tion” with the cabman in the street. Another 
recalls with some uneasiness that a very supe- 
rior cabman received his fare with the scorn- 
ful inquiry, “And ’ow long ’ave yer been 
savin’ up for this?” A third remembers with 
a shudder how, coming home late one night, 
the cabman proved to be in his cups, dashed 
the proffered fare upon the ground, and 
earnestly sought to fight the innocent 
passenger upon his own doorstep. 
Experiences of this order engender a kind 
of prejudice against the cabman. To many 
minds he appears only as a human vampire, 
whom it is desirable in the interests of 
economy and of peace to keep at a distance. 
But this is a feeling which wears off on 
closer acquaintance. ‘There are insolent cab- 
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men, just as there are insolent officials of 
many grades; there are grasping cabmen, 
just as there are grasping employers and 
niggardly traders; there are dishonest cab. 
men, just as there are defaulting bankers, 
fraudulent solicitors, and thieving servants, 
But, however sorely we may ever smart after 
our defeat, we can hardly say ex wno disc 
omnes. Upon the whole the cabman is no 
better and no worse than other persons of 
the same rank in life. He has many tempta- 
tions to meet, and faces them at least with as 
much success as most of his critics meet their 
own. If any moralists care to learn his view 
of the case they will find that the complaints 
are not exclusively upon the one side. The 
“fare” is not always free from blame. There 
are, it seems, persons who address a cabman 
much as they would a dog—not a favourite 
dog—or a beast of burden. There are pas- 
sengers who deem it a virtue to ride the very 
last yard of their shilling’s worth, and te 
tender that sum with a few austere reflec- 
tions on the enormity of seeking more, 
There are persons comfortably clad and far 
too well fed, who forget the humanity of the 
cabman they keep waiting in the wind and 
rain. The world of passengers, as brought 
under review in the reposeful mo- 
ments of the dinner hour in the cab- 
men’s shelter, does not come unscathed 
from the fire of reminiscence and 
criticism. 

There is an impression in some 
quarters that anybody can drive a cab. 
Much the same opinion is known to 
be held about the preaching of a ser 
mon and the editing of a newspaper. 
Doubtless there is a like amount of 
truth in each of these beliefs. Nothing 
may seem easier than to conduct a 
docile horse along a not too crowded 
thoroughfare; but if the cabman’s 
critic will endeavour to drive even 80 
much as a costermonger’s barrow safely 
from Tottenham Court Road to the 
Bank on a fine afternoon he may se¢ 
reason to change his opinion. To sit 
in acomfortable hansom behind a good 
horse guided by a skilful driver, and 
to traverse a few miles of crowd 
streets, is an experience which ought 
to fill one with admiration. The 
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almost preternatural ingenuity with which | horses. Many of them obstinately decline to 
your driver avails himself of openings in | pass it, and day after day I have seen cab- 
the crowd is matched by the instinctive men, with whom, as with other people, time 
movements of the horse itself. That patient is money, sparing no effort to humour their 
beast seems to learn his trade, although he | steeds and get them by quietly. They show 
is kept for the most part but three or four | a good deal more self-restraint under trying 
years at it, and is almost as alive as his| circumstances than can be expected from 
master to the desirability of threading the | them, and possibly more than would be found 
maze with as little delay as possible. At | in the average private coachman. 
times, of course, you may fall into the| The same corner is in wet weather the 
hands of a driver who thinks only of his | scene of many falls; but again the cabman 
fare and nothing of his horse. There are _ compares not unfavourably with other drivers 
many passengers who diligently encourage | under like circumstances. In the year 1890 
this policy in the cabmen they employ. They | the cabmen convicted for cruelty to their 
like—it is an odd taste, no doubt—to hear | horses were 101; surely not a large pro- 
the whip swishing mercilessly at the horse’s | portion in view of their temptations. 
hide as they go, and they seem to reward the | We have, indeed, no right to look for any 
dtiver in direct proportion to his brutality. | high moral tone in the London cabman. 
But here again we have no reason to | Upon the whole it may well be a matter of 
suppose that cabmen are as a body more | some consolation if he is a sober and as well- 
cruel than other people. It so happens that | conducted as the average man earning the 
present writer enjoys some advantages |samé income. For the nature of his work 
for studying the conduct of drivers to their | must be as wearing to the patience as the 
steeds. A certain corner in a dingy London | method of his payment is perilous to his 
street seems to have a grave alarm for young | honesty. The number of drivers licensed in 
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1890 was 15,336, of whom nearly one-half | earn their daily bread. Recalling the condj. 
seem to have come into the police-courts. | tions under which the cabman has to get 
But it is hardly fair on that account to put | his living, we shall hardly be surprised at 
the cabman down as a very troublesome | such offences multiplying. 

member of society. Some of the convictions | The cabman is drawn from no particular 
—no less than 6,822 in 1890—were con-/| class. Like the journalist—if the compari- 
nected with their management of their cabs.| son may be pardoned—he often “ drifts 
Many of these offences proceed from nothing | into” the occupation to which the greater 
more serious than excess of zeal in seeking to ! part of his life is given. The countryman 
does not seem to be strongly 
represented, possibly because 
he lacks the instinct for get. 
ting about London which 
seems to be born in the 
Cockney. With the latter, 
too, the mews are a popular 
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institution ; so popular that large numbers 

of boys are prepared early in life to admit 

that their ambition is to “drive a keb.” ; 
Certain humbler members of the craft appear 7 % 

to reflect with pride upon the fact that by due 0. hel 
people “as ’ave druv their own kerridges ” 

have come down to the narrow box of the| cabs. There seem good grounds for belier- 
lumbering four-wheeler. There is a wild| ing that five or six per cent. of the’ drivers 
legend which affirms that a member of an | have “seen better days.” 

august club much used by bishops descended | An excellent example of the cabman who 
to the driving of a hansom, and sometimes | had come down in the world existed in the 
took up fares at the portal he had once | person of a driver who went by the name 
entered with as much assurance as any pre-| of “Hatton Garden Mystery.” His title 
late. There are stories, too, of reckless per- | came from the fact that in all innocence he 
sons formerly in the army, who, in default | had driven away from the scene of their 
of other occupation, have taken to driving | exploit the men who robbed the Hatton 
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Garden post-office. He died in the 
hospital, a better man than he had 
lived. ; ; 
Upon a fine day in spring the 
driver of a smart hansom may often 
be regarded as a person who earns 
a living in a comfortable and even 
enviable fashion. But it is not 
always spring, nor does every driver 
direct a smart hansom. The casual 
observer would hardly care to take 
charge even of a hansom at eight 
dclock on a bleak March morning, 
and stay at his post until seven in 
the evening. Still less would he 
wish to work two horses, bringing 
the second home as midnight drew 
near. To make his day from the 
afternoon until the small hours of 
the morning would no doubt give 
him leisure to read the morning 
paper at breakfast, whilst the all- 
night cabman’s post would offer 
some excellent opportunities of ob- 
serving the world. But upon the 
whole he would hardly deem either 
of these lots attractive. So little, 
indeed, is the work of the night 
cabmen coveted, that they have 
come to bear a bad name; although 
itis some consolation to know that 
they receive the friendly advances 
of missionaries to cabmen with little 
less cordiality than their colleagues et 
who drive by day. F; plter da 
Nor can the emoluments of the : i 
most discreet and obliging cabman 
be called large. The daily price which he | duct,” “scandalous imposition,” and other 
agrees to pay for a “lot” varies with many | terrible things so often ascribed to the 
circumstances, but chiefly with the season. | cabman. 
Having, as a preliminary to all, paid five| Many, one must fear, are little fitted for 
shillings for a licence and badge, he can | their life. Some of them have grown old, 
doubtless find a master who will give him| very old, in the exercise of their craft. 
employment. There are fewer cabs than | Taking one year with another nearly five per 
men, for to 15,336 licensed drivers there | cent. are between sixty and seventy years of 
were only 11,297 cabs. But every man is | age, and a few, as many as five in one year, 
not always well enough for work, or dis- | are going for ninety. The older cabmen are 
posed to work, or even at liberty to work. | usually found in charge of four-wheelers, 
Although, therefore, there are 13°57 drivers | whilst, as a set-off against their age, one some- 
to every 10 cabs, the man who secks can | times sees a mere boy in charge of a neat and 
generally get employment. Having found | well-horsed hansom. Whether old or young 
the master, he may agree to pay for his | they differ much in habit. The manners of 
“lot” something between ten and eighteen | prior generations still cling to some, whose 
shillings a day. If, then, he is to have | cabs may be discerned outside the doors of 
any surplus for himself he must needs | public-houses in quiet by-streets. But so 
look keenly after his receipts. If these are | great is the change of recent years that the 
sometimes as high as £8 a week, they are | agents of the London City Mission estimate 
Sometimes as low as £4. There you have ‘the number of teetotal cabmen at about 
the secret of the “ extortion,” “grasping con- | 5,000, whilst at least 1,000 are believed 
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to be regular communicants at places of 
worship. Some 1,300 are members of the 
Church of England Temperance Society, 
and a considerable proportion of the whole 
number avail themselves of aids to thrift, 
either those specifically arranged for them or 


those open to the general public. The line 
of improvement may be traced also in the 
lessened attendance of the cabman at the 
police-courts. Twenty years ago as many as 
200 summonses a week used to be issued 
against them ; either the police are more 
lenient now or the cabmen are contracting a 
distaste for appearing before “ the beak.” 
During the last few years, indeed, the convic- 
tions for drunkenness (chiefly first offences) 
have increased. But the rise has been general ; 
all the offenders of this class were but 3-772 
of the population in 1887, whereas they were 
5°374 in 1890. 

“If you lose your way in London, take a 
cab,” used to be a piece of advice more often 
given than it is now. The persons who took 
it, and then found themselves to have been 
within a few hundred yards of their destina- 
tion, have sometimes shown a little feeling 
towards their advisers. But is the cabman 





an infallible guide? 
Alas, he is not. Be. 
fore he can get his 
badge at Scotland 
Yard he must satisfy 
an astute inquirer 
that he has a fai 
working knowledge 
of London. Ever 
third candidate fails, 
although the ques. 
tions are chiefly con- 
fined to the locality of 
main streets, squares, 
and public buildings ; 
but if he passes, there 
must be limits to his 
memory. ‘The soli- 
tary fact that be 
tween 1880 and 1890 
the length of new 
streets added year by 
year varied from six 
to eighty-six miles 
will explain one of 
the cabman’s diff- 
culties. But if you 
can assist him with 
the name of a public 
building, or better 
still a well-known 
public-house on some 
main road in the neighbourhood of the 
remotest destination, he will, nine times 
out of ten, put his horse in motion for the 
place as if he had driven there and _ back 
daily for years. When he is at fault the 
blame has in many cases to be shared by 
the hirer. People come to London with 
fragmentary addresses, and expect the cab- 
man to discern by instinct their true desti- 
nation. Or they deliver their directions half 
inaudibly, and find themselves in Victoria 
Street when they wanted Queen Victoria 
Street, and in Queen Street, Cheapside, when 
they wanted Great Queen Street, Long Acre. 
The stranger to London cannot be too care- 
ful in giving his directions to the cabman. 
The art of obtaining fares is, we are as 
sured, one possessed by cabmen in very 
varying degrees. For many of them much 
of the day is spent in crawling beside the 
pavement. Now to do this successfully is, 
like many other things, much harder than 
it looks. The crawler has to keep a sharp 
look out all around him. The police are 
wary, and with much reason. He is ul 
doubtedly the cause of many street acci- 
dents. For he obscures from the view of the 
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estrian on the side-path the traffic in the 
road he wishes to cross. The crawling driver 
must care for himself, his vehicle, and the 
eneral public whilst he anxiously scrutinises 
the crowds around him. Some cabmen seem 
to be instinctively conscious of a likely fare. 
Before you have left the doorway of your 
cub they have already lifted their chins and 
eyebrows or raised a finger in the eager pur- 
suit of your custom. Sometimes they admit 
that their zeal hastens too rapidly to a con- 
dusion. One has seen a cabman drive tri- 
umphantly towards a lady flourishing her 
umbrella, only to find that the lady was 
merely indicating a direction to a friend. It 
js on occasions such as these that the native 
chivalry of the average cabman is overborne 
by the tumultuous emotions which come 
thronging upon him. But under like circum- 
stances even the self-control of an auctioneer 
has been known to give way, so that he has 
interrupted his business 
todeliver a short excursus 
o the impropriety of 
nodding to a friend across 
an auction-room. Some- 
times the cabman in search 
of a fare has strange ex- 
periences. The case of the 
“Hatton Garden Mystery” 
has already been noticed. 
But even he had some- 
thing more pleasant to re- 
flect on than the cabman 
who discovered that the 
bundle which his fare bore 
contained the mangled re- 
mains of a human body. 
There have been deaths 
many in cabs ; there have 
been births in cabs ; there 
have been untoward inci- 
dents, such as personal 
quarrels, threatening vio- 
lence, in cabs; there have 
been occasions when the 
driver has been heartily 
glad to make for the 
nearest. police-station and 
invite the police to relieve 
him of his fare. But for 
the most part one day 
proceeds very much like 
another. If his experi- 
ences are varied by find- 
ing that a passenger has 
left a parcel in the cab he 
has a well-recognised duty 
to perform. On depositing 





the article in the Lost Property Office he has 
the assurance of receiving, when it is claimed, 
a proportion of the value given to it by the 
owner. It must be remembered, too, that 
the value is assigned by the owner when he 
is suffering the first poignant grief at his 
loss, and not when he has the comfortable 
conviction that the article has duly been 
lodged. Some of the public are sternenough 
in their morality to look upon this as an im- 
proper reward for what is every man’s duty, 
to wit, honest dealing. But their view does 
not show a just apprehension of the facts. A 
cabman may find a parcel in his cab at Mile 
End. He must make special journeys on 
this matter to some police-station, and then, 
when the article has been claimed, he may 
find himself very inadequately repaid for his 
time. It is satisfactory, however, to know 


that the system works well. Before the new 
Act the deposits were few—only 1,912 in 
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1869. By 1882 they were 20,423, and in | 
1890 they reached 25,952. 

The most trying part of a cabman’s life is 
the time spent in waiting fora fare. He is in 
charge of much valuable property. His cab | 
may have cost the proprietor about £75 ; his | 
horse is worth from £30 to £40; there is | 
harness besides ; and for the use of all this | 
he has to pay. What more harassing than 
to see time pass without a single fare coming | 
to cheer his heart ? The situation was resent- | 
fully described the other day by the driver | 
of an ancient four-wheeled vehicle. He re- 
ceived ls. 6d. for a shilling fare. 
hoped for a longer and more lucrative job. | 
“ A’ter bein’ on th’ rank all the mornin’, to | 
be called off it for eighteenpence ! ” | 


He was | 
not a very hopeful cabman ; but behind his 
querulous exclamation lay the substance of a 
very pressing woe. 

Still, the times of waiting are better pro- 
vided for than in days not so very long ago. 
At some of the great railway stations the 
men have the use of rooms well warmed and 
lighted, in which the intervals between the 
arrival of important trains can be spent in 
comparative comfort. Moreover, cabmen’s 
shelters are happily on the increase. There 
are now more than forty in London, the 
existence of which must be as profitable to 
the cabmen as they are unprofitable to the 
neighbouring publicans. Some forty shelters 
to 600 cabstands, with room for nearly 7,000 
cabs, is not quite the fair proportion, for 
although some of the stands are rarely if 
ever used, many a busy rank lacks the 
accommodation it should possess. 

Is the cabman a student of human nature? 
If he were, what opportunities he might 
enjoy to the full! Me could write a book 
on “ People I "Ave Druv”—the school-boy, 


| 
| 
| 


He had | 


exceedingly radiant on coming home from 
school, exceedingly depressed at going back 
again; the spinster of mature years, nervously 
anxious about her box, and very austere 
when it comes to discussing fares ; the young 
Scotch lad fresh from a Lowland town tg 
gather new experience behind a Londo, 
counter, and mournfully conscious of the 
coming inroad upon his purse; the me 

children who are to be landed at the turn. 
stile of the Zoo; the pale convalescent, whose 
wife tenderly helps him out in the station. 
yard ; the angry litigant who throws back at 
the Law Courts a look of defiance meant for 
his foe ; the distinguished foreigner, polite 
and voluble, but a little unskilled in the 
vernacular ; and the tired M.P. going home 
from St. Stephen’s at midnight. He might 
devote a chapter to the opening and shutting 


|of doors, the variety of welcomes and fare- 


wells that meet his eye. Here the window 
is crowded with children, waiting to greet 
their father. There he finds the blinds down, 
and woe upon the servant’s face. Here a 
school-girl runs up the steps to fling herself 
into her mother’s arms. There a younger 
son waves a last good-bye to his sisters as he 
starts to face the world in a distant land. He 
puts down Dives at the door of his club, and 
the prodigal at the door of the home he is 
filling with shame and sorrow. He takesup 
the rejected to-day, and to-morrow puts 
down the accepted suitor. The sin, the 
shame, the sorrow, the joy, the work, the 
play, the life, the death of men and women 
are strangely jumbled in the everyday expe 
rience of the London cabman. 





THE PLACE OF THE SKULL. 
By Masor 0. R. CONDER, D.C.L., LL.D., R.E. 


NASMUCH as the Gospel relates that the 
| tomb in the garden, where Jesus was 
laid, was “nigh at hand” (John xix. 42), 
while in the Epistle we read that Christ 
«suffered without the gate” (Heb. xiii., 
12), it has been generally allowed by all 
that the sites of Calvary and of the holy 
spulchre were, at the time of the Cruci- 
fxion, outside Jerusalem, Yet the traditional 
spots, now enclosed in a cathedral, are near 
the centre of the city as it exists, and in the 
opinion of most antiquaries must have been 
within the Jerusalem of the Christian era. 
The difficulty was very early felt, and Chris- 
tian writers of the Middle Ages met it by 
supposing that the city had much increased 
in size, although the evidence of Josephus 
tnds to show the opposite. That the true 
ste had been lost in Constantine’s time is 
dearly shown by the expressions used by 
Eusebius, who describes how, while clearing 
way the remains of a pagan temple, the 
holy sepulchre was found most unexpectedly. 
That an ancient Jewish tomb was so found 
is certain,* but why it was concluded to be 
the tomb of our Lord the historian says not ; 
for he is silent as to the supposed discovery 
of the cross by the Emperor’s mother, 
although Cyril, when preaching in the 
lasilica, which was completed in 335 A.D. 
over the newly excavated sites, ‘said that 
pieces of the cross had been distributed 
throughout the world (Catech. Lect. iv. 10 ; 
mil. 4), Cyril began to preach in 347 A.D., 
0 that about twenty years are allowable for 
the growth of the tradition. St. Silvia, the 
earliest pilgrim who mentions the true cross, 
visited Jerusalem about 379—388 A.D. 

Once fixed, however hastily, the site in 
which emperors and bishops believed con- 
tinued to be venerated and adored. The 
possession of this little rock and cave became 
the pretext, if not the true reason, for devas- 
tating wars, and for a loss of human life in 
the long journey from the West to Palestine 
which it is hard to realise. From 330 A.D. 
down to 1738 A.D. there was but one opinion 
in the Christian world, and every church and 
sect strove to place its altars nearest to the 
holy tomb. A German bookseller, Korte by 
name, visited Jerusalem in the latter year, 
and on his return home urged on his country- 
men the improbability of the situation. In 


“ I have elsewhere endeavoured to show that the tomb in 
Question is that of the earlier kings of Isracl and Judah, 





1856 Dr. Edward Robinson, in an able dis- 
quisition, showed that the holy sepulchre of 
the traditional site must have been within 
the wall of the city in the time of Christ ; 
and quite recently remains of that wall have 
been uncovered west of the church, which 
attest the accuracy of the famous American 
explorer’s views. This last discovery is the 
death-blow to the claims of the traditional 
site, and a final settlement of a bitter con- 
troversy. 

But in searching anew in the environs of 
Jerusalem for a site more probable, the 
greatest differences of opinion have arisen. 
Calvary has been placed by various writers 
on the north, the south, the east, and the 
west, but no reasons for any such positions 
were given which could influence general 
opinion. In 1878 I published the results of 
my inquiries on the spot, and the arguments 
on which my belief was founded were never 
previously brought forward in print, though 
they have often since been reproduced.* In 
1881 I revisited Jerusalem and inquired 
further into the question. In the same year 
General Gordon adopted this view with con- 
viction, and it thus became widely known in 
England. In 1887 Laurence Oliphant re- 
published my arguments, but did not con- 
sider it necessary to refer to the source 
whence he obtained his facts (“ Haifa,” page 
299) ; and quite recently (Murray’s Magazine, 
September, 1891), the Rev. Haskett Smith 
has repeated the same argument, also without 
stating when and where it was first brought 
forward. In America, also, the same facts 
and conclusions have been repeatedly pub- 
lished since they first appeared, and it may 
be said that the site in question is now very 
generally recognised as that of Calvary 
itself. 

It is almost unnecessary to describe a site 
now so much visited, and so often pictured, 
or to repeat an argument now so generally 
understood. The place is a rocky knoll 
outside the north gate of Jerusalem, with 
a precipice facing southwards, and known 
among the Moslems as El Heidhemtyeh, but 
to the Christians as “ Jeremiah’s Grotto.” 
The site is singularly appropriate for a public 
spectacle, which would have been visible 
from the walls, and from the natural theatre 
of surrounding slopes. Among the Spanish 
Jews, who are old settlers in the city, there 

* “Tent Work in Palestine,” ist ed., vol.i, pp 371-5. 
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exists a tradition that this knoll was the 
ancient place of execution according to the 
law. This tradition was first told to me by 
Dr. Chaplin, and I afterwards heard it from 
many of the Jews themselves. The passage 


in the Talmud to which they refer is impor. 
tant, because it shows that crucifixion : 
well as stoning, took place at this spot and 
that a precipice existed at the “House of 
Stoning ” such as exists at the knoll under 


The Hill of the Skull from the South. 


consideration. I published the passage in 
full in 1884,* but a few of the more impor- 
tant phrases may here be cited. 

“The place of stoning was the height of 


two men. One of the witnesses threw him | 


(the victim) down. . . . If he died with that 
blow the stoning was finished, but if not he 
was stoned by all Israel. . . . They sunk a 
beam in the ground, and a cross beam was 
stretched from it, and they bound his hands 
together and hung him up” (Sanhedrin, vi. 
1-4).t This account, written about 150 
A.D., may have proceeded from one who had 
witnessed such an execution before the 
destruction of the city by Titus. 


* “Memoirs of Survey of Western Palestine,” Jerusalem 
volume, p. 429. 
_ + The quotation (iv, 4) given by the Rev. Haskett Smith is 
incorrectly cited, 





Although the crucifixion of Jesus was the 
act of a Roman governor, there is no reason 
to suppose that it occurred at any other site 
than that which was usual for executions; 
and if the Jewish tradition be correct, the 
‘House of Stoning” is the most probable site 
for the “Place of the Skull.” Many who 
have visited this barren knoll have seen in 
the precipice a likeness to a human skull, 
with eye sockets formed by the small caves 
in the precipice; but the time when these 
caves were cut is quite uncertain, for the 
precipice became the abode of Moslem her- 
mits, and may earlier have been the retreat 
of Christian anchorites. 

That the precipice itself was extant long 
before the Christian era appears probable, 
because otherwise there would have been no 
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exit to the royal quarries, under the city 
wall; in which quarries a rude Assyrian 
sketch of a winged bull has been found. 
The broad fosse, which separates the knoll 
from the cliff beneath the town wall, seems 
to have been probably due to the first ex- 
cavations in these quarries at the time of the 
building of Solomon’s temple. That the 
jnoll was never within the walls of Jeru- 
silem is easily shown, although the limits of 
the present paper do not allow of a full 
discussion on this question, which I have 
treated in detail elsewhere.* 

The photographic views which illustrate 
this paper will give the reader a better idea 
dthis most interesting site than any which 
my words could convey. They are sold in 
Jerusalem under the title of Le Calvaire de 
Gordon, and there is something strangely 

etic in the blending of the names. The 

t Christian martyr of the present century 
no doubt often stood upon the spot where 
his Master was crucified, knowing it to be 
uch, and though the custom of attaching 
modern names to ancient and sacred places 
annot be too strongly condemned, and though 





the spot had been indicated and the argu- 
ment stated years before General Gordon 
first came to Palestine, one feels that the 
photographer has unconsciously given to 
the ancient ‘‘ House of Stoning” a singularly 
suggestive title. 

If this site be indeed the “Place of the 
Skull,” the tomb in the garden belonging to 
Joseph of Arimathza must have been some- 
where near at hand to the knoll. Excava- 
tions in the neighbourhood began in 1873, 
and have been carried on at intervals ever 
since, and many interesting discoveries which 
have resulted have been published by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, during that 
period. On the north a medieval church, 
with a painting representing the throned 
Christ and His twelve apostles, was found in 
1881 ; and here was discovered at the same 
time the medieval tombstone of a certain 
deacon. In 1890 the same society published 
another funerary text from the vicinity, 
giving the names of the deacons Nonnus, 
Onesimus and Anastasius ; and a number of 
Christian tombs were found in 1873 and 
later, west of the knoll, which are also 





Caves in the Southern Cliff. 


described in the “ Memoirs of the Survey of 
Western Palestine.” But among all these 
témains there has been only one sepulchre 
found which can be considered to be as old 


*“*Tent Work in Palestine,” vol. i., pp. 366-71; ‘“ Hand- 


book to the Bible,” 3rd ed., pp. 347-52 
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as the time of Christ, namely that which is 
cut in the small rock west of the knoll, and 
which I described in 1881. On this point it 
is necessary to give further details, since the 
question of the antiquity of rock-cut tombs 
is one which has been much elucidated by 
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Jeremiah’s Grotto from the South-east. 


the inspection of some thousand examples, 
during the six years which I spent in Pales- 
tine in command of the Survey. It is only 
by the study of dated and inscribed examples 
that any safe conclusions can be formulated, 
and rock-cut sepulchres have been found, 
some few of which are absolutely dated, and 
others inscribed in Hebrew and in Greek. 
The tomb of the royal family of Adiabene, 
with the Hebrew inscription on the coffin of 
Queen Sara, is an example, at Jerusalem 
itself, of the class of sepulchre in use about 
the Christian era. It is now known as the 
“Tomb of the Kings,” but its date and origin 
are well ascertained, and we are thus able to 
say that Jewish sepulchres were, at that 
period, in a transitional stage, between the 
old Hebrew and Pheenician arrangement of 
the kokim, or graves running in lengthwise 
from the central chamber, and the later 
Greek arrangement of Jloculi, or rock-cut 
sarcophagi parallel with the sides of the 
chamber, which continued to be used by 
Christians down to the Middle Ages. The 
tomb of the Beni Hezir on Olivet (called the 
“Grotto of St. James”) is somewhat older 
than that of the Kings of Adiabene, and in 
this the Joculus arrangement is found only in 
the farthest and latest chamber. The tomb 





in which Jesus was laid was evidently a 
loculus, according to the statement in the 
Gospel that two angels sat, one at the head, 
the other at the foot of the grave. Such an 
account would not apply to the older form 
of tomb: The entrance to that sepulchre 
was closed, it would appear, with a rolling 
stone such as closes the “Tombs of the 
Kings,” and which is commonly found 
throughout Palestine in sepulchres of this 
period. 

The tomb to which I have above referred 
fulfils all these requirements, and it is the 
only sepulchre among the many later ones 
found in this vicinity which does so fulfil 
them.* It is a tomb of the transitional 
period, with both kokim and loculi. It appears 
to have been closed by a rolling stone—that 
is, by astone cylinder of the form of a cheese 
set on édge—and it possesses a separate 
chamber with a single loculus, which is pro- 
bably later than the main chamber of the 
tomb. ; 

If any reason were required why the site 
of the holy sepulchre was lost, it is supplied 
by the facts connected with this tomb ; but 
when we consider the flight of the Christians 


* See “‘Memoirs of Survey of Western Palestine,” Jerusalem 
volume, p. 433, for a plan, a view, and an account of this } 
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to Pella, and the three centuries which 
elapsed before the toleration of Christianity 
in the Roman Empire, it appears quite un- 
necessary to inquire why the sepulchre in 
the garden was thus forgotten. The tomb 
to which I desire to point, as the only really 
ancient sepulchre as yet found near the 
“Place of the Skull,” was hewn in a rock 
which became the foundation of the corner 
tower of the “Third Wall,” about forty years 
after the Crucifixion. This is made clear by 
the measurement from the tomb of Helena 
given by Josephus (5 Wars, ii. 2); and it must 
have resulted that the tomb was covered up 
and the garden destroyed when the city was 
extended northwards to the tower which bore 
the name, ‘ Tower of the Women.” 

In conclusion of this brief résumé of facts, 
[cannot avoid criticising the newly advo- 
ated theory, which would point to one of 
the many Christian sepulchres which exist 
¢lose to the “ House of Stoning,” as having 
abetter claim than that which I have just 
described. The Rev. Haskett Smith, in the 
article above mentioned, has argued in favour 
of a tomb which I examined and described 
when it was first excavated in 1873, and 


, Our era. 





which is duly noticed in the Memoirs of 
my Survey. He informs us that after some 
experience it is easy to determine the dates 
of tombs, and that the sepulchre in question 
is Christian, and as old as the Christian era. 
My experience points to very different con- 
clusions, and I feel no hesitation in saying 
that the tomb which he describes is not older 
than the fifth century, and was very pro- 
bably excavated in the twelfth century of 
He has stated that it is the only 
known instance of an unfinished tomb in 
Palestine, whereas from the Survey Me- 
moirs he would find that incomplete tombs 
are known elsewhere. It is also curigus that 
he should state that the Jews buried their 
dead with the head to the east, but Chris- 
tians with the head to the north. Neither 
Hebrews, Jews, nor Christians observed any 
orientation in their graves, as this writer 
might have observed in visiting the tomb of 
the priestly family of the Beni Hezir on 
Olivet, and the Christian tomb of Thecla 
Augusta (870 A.D.) in the Hinnom Valley, 
and as is abundantly shown by other in 
scribed tombs throughout Palestine. 

The writer in question proceeds to state 





Jewish Tomb west of the Hill of the Skull. * 


that the sepulchre which he describes—cut 
m the immediate vicinity of the cliff of the 
“House of Stoning”—must have been that 


of a person worshipped by Christians ; that it 
contained an altar, and was adorned with a 
cross ; and that the deacons buried in the 
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vicinity describe themselves as buried ‘‘ near 
their Lord.” The ‘position of this painted 
cross forbids, in my opinion, the idea that 
any altar can here have been erected, and 
Mr. Haskett Smith has forgotten to observe 
that the crosses (for there are or were two 
on the wall) are of the Latin not of the Greek 
form. The Greek cross occurs alone in Syria 
from the fourth to the twelfth century, and 
before the fourth century the cross was not 
used as a Christian emblem in the East any 
more than in the West. The characters 
IC. XP. A and Q which accompany these 
crosses, appeared to me, after comparing them 
with the inscriptions in the Jericho monas- 
teries, to be medieval. They are certainly 
not as old as the Christian era ; and as regards 
the tombstones of the deacons buried near, 
any scholar would have told this writer that 
they are not of great antiquity. They may 
perhaps date back to the fifth century, a time 
when the whole Christian world was in ac- 
cord as to the site of the holy sepulchre. 
The term “ buried near his Lord,” therefore, 
certainly refers to the traditional site of the 
sepulchre, and not to any other tomb. 

In 1873, when I entered this tomb, I 
found it to contain a large number of human 
bones. It had originally been connected 
with vaults, supported on piers, abutting 
against the rock in which it is cut; and just 
to the south I found, and identified, the 
remains of the famous Hospice of the Tem- 
plars, called the Asnerie, or “ Place of Asses,” 
which was the usual resting-place of Christian 
pilgrims visiting the city after its conquest 
by Saladin in 1187 A.D. It appeared pro- 
bable that the bones in question may have 
been those of pilgrims who died at the Hos- 
pice, and were buried in this and in neigh- 
bouring tombs, just as they were buried by 
the Knights Hospitallers in the vault of Acel- 
dama on the south of the city. Under any 
circumstances, the form of the tomb appears 





to be that of Christian sepulchres in Paleg. 
tine during the Byzantine and later times 
and it does not belong to the transition periog 
of the Christian era. I am, therefore, jp. 
clined to think that further study of the 
antiquities of Palestine would induce the 
author of the article in question to reconsider 
his views. That there was in Byzantine and 
Crusading times a Christian cemetery near 
the “Place of the Skull” is certain, and it jg 
accounted for by the existence of a mediaval 
church and hospice on the spot, while in the 
fifth century (450—461-A.D.) the Empress 
Eudoxia built in the same vicinity (west of 
the great north road) a church of Saint 
Stephen, with which some of these tombs 
(including her own) may have been com 
nected, for the earlier traditions of the 
Greek Church placed the site of the stoning 
of Stephen at the true place—the “ House of 
Stoning,” where his Master also suffered— 
although this site was afterwards pointed out 
by the Latins much farther east. 

My object in this short paper has been to 
place the known facts clearly before the 
reader. The progress of exploration may 
lead to further discovery, and other Jewish 
sepulchres may be discovered on this most 
interesting site, but at present only one of 
undoubted antiquity has been found. It is 
impossible to expect that those who write on 
the question will acknowledge the original 
sources of their information in every case, or 
indeed will always know them when they 
quote second-hand from others who have not 
so stated their authority ; but this is nota 
question of interest to the general reader, 
though it may be considered a criterion of 
literary honesty. The main fact is that no 
site near Jerusalem has so good a claim to 
be regarded as the actual “Place of the 
Skull” as has the knoll which was first so 
described in 1879 on account of the Jewish 
tradition. 





THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


5 ha sea lies dreaming by the shore, 
And up the rugged grassy steep 
The fisher-folk bring home once more 
Their harvest gathered from the deep. 
Like ripened plains at summer-tide, 
Their cornfields are the waters wide. 


For wife and home and nestling child, 
They travail on the trackless sea. 
The smile that is at parting smiled 





May be a life’s last memory,— 
The accents of the farewell word. 
May be the latest ever heard. 


When on the sea of life I sail, 

With weary longings and regrct, 
If all my countless efforts fail 

I must not fail to cast my net ; 
Waiting till One perchance comes nigh 
To show. me where the fishes lie. 
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Br W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 


HREE cities in the world’s history have 
risen to pre-eminence from foundations 
which pointed to no such fortune, and 
amidst surroundings which banished all 
prospects of such a rise. The sterile crag 
surrounded by deep sea on which the streets 
of Tyre were piled up heavenwards gave no 
promise of that splendid trade which wove 
the robes of Persian satraps and Sicilian 
tyrants, which fashioned silver bowls and 
chargers for the banquets of kings, and set 
Pomeranian amber in Lydian gold for the 
queens of the known earth. The dreary 
bank formed by soil sent down by Alpine 
streams to the Adriatic foreshadowed faintly 
enough, it may well be supposed, the palaces, 
the paintings, the arsenals, which in the days 
of her greatness proclaimed the sovereignty 
of Venice, and made her the envy and the 
admiration of the nations. And before her 
decline had commenced, a third city, Am- 
sterdam, began to grow into life on a deso- 
late marsh, overhung by fogs and exhaling 
diseases, but destined, after an almost fabu- 
lous struggle with the forces of Nature, to 
become perhaps the most prosperous com- 
munity of the three. 

Built on piles driven into a salt marsh 
through layers of peat 50 feet thick; in 1482 
asmall walled town, a hundred years later 
the emporium of commerce ; with its 90 
islands, its 290 bridges; with its great sluice, 
by which the course of a river can be stopped 
and a country laid under water; with its 
200,000 inhabitants whose lives to such a 
degree depend on profound engineering that 
their safety calls for the expenditure of 
thousands of guilders a day; a bourse 
balanced over a bog ; a capital which might 
be submerged in a moment—is not Amster- 
dam the most wonderful city in the world ? 

Its striking characteristics appear with 
vivid clearness in a stroll along its crowded 
quays, alive with the merchandise of three 
continents, or in a brief review of its straight 
streets lining the banks of intersecting canals, 
into whose green and most offensively smell- 
ing water round-faced Hollanders stare, pipe 
m mouth, with a stolidity reflected in their 





national portraiture, and with a patience 
inherited from ancestors whose very life was 
a struggle against the sea. A peculiar and 
self-satisfied placidity characterizes these 
watchers by the water, and makes them, in 
fanciful eyes, living emblems of their city. 
After-a prolonged struggle with the forces 
of nature their foundations too are secured. 
They have the appearance of people who 
have lived—but not up to their incomes— 
(the man who does this in Holland is looked 
upon as a madman), and who, having lived 
and saved with that methodical precision 
which their constitution seems to foster, have 
now nothing to do but to look back upon 
life with a tranquil satisfaction, and indulge 
themselves to their heart’s content upon the 
pleasures of the table. And in this exercise 
they shine among nations with a solemn pre- 
eminence. It has been said that a dinner 
given in Holland is a battle in which host 
and servants fight side by side, and a suc- 
cessful dinner is a victory won over the 
guests. Certain marks of this hospitable 
strife show themselves accordingly in figures 
and faces. The red ribbon of this legion of 
honour glows on portly persons; and, to 
speak it without the faintest intention of 
offence, many noses are “ décorés.” 

But above all other shades of feeling, per- 
haps, a certain complaisance conspicuously 
shows itself in the inhabitants of Amsterdam, 
—a complaisance springing not solely from 
good digestion waiting on good appetite (a 
combination productive usually of the best- 
natured expressions in the world), but a calm 
placidity, born of a deeper source, and which 
is the son and heir, indeed, of accumulation 
long and successfully practised. According 
to his degree, the humblest loafer in Amster- 
dam looks like a capitalist. His foundations 
seem as secure as his city’s. He has made 
his pile. And he sits fast on it, generally with 
a pipe in his mouth, confident that no inroads 
of the commercial sea will shake its stability, 
or undermine, so long as he continues an 
active agent, its firmly fixed foundations. 

This stolid complaisance too, begotten of 
successful speculation, is, to the eyes of 
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travel, the most common expression which 


the city wears upon her face. Though the 
flood of civic strife has ebbed and flowed as 
fiercely here as in many another town whose 
record may be read in the pages in which 
history has chronicled an immortal struggle 
for freedom, in Amsterdam no such heroic 
memories are stirred. One does not some- 
how dream here of Egmont or of Orange, or 
of the lesser leaders of the Crusade against 
Spain, whose names are only the less familiar 
through the radiance shining from greater 








achievements, and who were only not the 
greatest of captains because fate urged them 
in the footsteps of heroes. Nothing seems 
to recall that immortal struggle against Alva, 
in which liberty now rose, now fell, to rise 
finally in one supreme effort and triumph in 
her very death-throes—suggestions which are 
inspired by the towers of Antwerp, and which 
flood the traveller’s brain as he stands in 
Brussels before the great Town Hall. And 
yet at Haarlem, which lies but a short dis- 
tance away, where such memories are e2- 
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shrined for ever by an immortal defence, 
followed by a massacre as brutal as the 
defence was heroic, no such effect is felt. 
‘Here one does seem to stand upon a stage 
sanctified by a nation’s sufferings, to breathe 
the rarer atmosphere which is charged with 
the memories of events. But Amsterdam 
seems dissociated from such august issues. 
In her the atmosphere of commercialism 
simple seems regnant. Her eyes, averted 
from the nobler pages of her history, are 
“gxed on the counting-house. She occupies 
herself placidly with her gigantic European 
joans, and stands apart like a banker. 

And yet, though compared with the places 
above-mentioned—names still potent to fire 
the imagination and to thrill the heart— 
Amsterdam represents rather the staid vic- 
tories of an assured commerce, it 
must not be forgotten that her 
present pursuit is one which the 
national heroism in defence of 
liberty alone made possible for her, 
and which as a consequen¢e lends 
acertain dignity to her toils. It is 
as if that stubborn energy which 
had elsewhere sought so splendidly 
different an output, had here fallen 
from that rarer air; had found a 
less exalted development; and had 
descended in Amsterdam into a 
mercantile astuteness which makes 
Jews tremble, and into a tenacity 
over a bargain which extorts the 
epigrams and the admiration of the 
world, Lord Palmerston was not 
the first foreign Minister who dis- 
erned in the manipulation of con- 
cessions, at all events, the signal 
merits and shortcomings of the 
good inhabitants of Amsterdam. 

For here, especially in the capital, 
that dogged determination which 
wrested its soil from the sea is 
sen, with a determination equally 
dogged, devoting itself to finance. 

or, if current reports may be 
believed, are the victories won for- 
merly in the field discounted in the 
counting-house. The reverse of the 
proposition indeed will be found to 
be the sad experience of most who 
in financial dealings have mistaken 
solidity for stupor, and who have 
started on a filibustering campaign 
without having sufficiently realised 
the | gree tendencies of the 
Dutch. Everywhere in the capital 


its immense commercial activity 





makes itself felt. Through the Amsterdam 
Bank, which dates from 1609, ebb and flow 
the financial transactions of Europe, and 
almost unexceptionally to the national ad- 
vantage. The diamond -cuttiag industry 
supports ten thousand workmen, and lends 
lustre to the jewelry of civilisation. The 
wheel at Koster makes two thousand turns 
a minute, and each turn should make 
some unconscious beauty’s heart beat faster. 
Canals fourteen and fifty miles long, and 
made at the cost of two and a half millions 
sterling, unite the capital with the navigable 
sea,and allow ocean-going steamers to land 
cargo and passengers in the very heart of the 
town. The racial determination is every- 
where to be seen. Men leaning over the 
countless bridges fish fer tolls with sabots 
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swinging from fishing-rods. The great, fish- 
market stands pre-eminent for noise, dirt, 
bewilderment, and for being slippery with 
scales and mud. Everything in Amsterdam 
indeed, down to its very cheeses, breathes 
a stolid force; and the butter has a fierce 
strength of its own. 

The outward appearance of this capital, in 
which the pulse of so strong a commercial 
instinct beats ; where only the better streets 
have footways, and roads are tree-lined 
paths running parallel to canals; is marked 
by characteristics proper to its bent. It is 
one vast array of bright, dazzling, spick-and- 





span houses, nearly all of brick, and painted 
and ornamented with different colours. Hol- 
land’s outward cleanliness confronts one at 
every corner ; and on many house-tops pyramid- 
shaped decorations, scooped away on either 
side and finished off handsomely with scroll- 
work, stand out against the pale sky. As 
elsewhere in the Low Countries the build of 
the inhabitants is not reflected in the archi- 
tecture. Breadth is not its characteristic 
(though the first man I saw in Holland was 
a Dutch skipper over six feet high, and in 
face and figure resembling an infant). In 
Amsterdam especially the impression is very 
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yividly given of a kind of cramped loftiness, | through the spotless muslin of a charac- 
of a lack of base, of thin attenuations in the | teristic cap—chatters to a boatman, whose 
form of houses stretching to heaven with | flat face and formidable jaw signal the 
cranes projecting from the upper storeys ; to | national vis. A banker moves slowly to the 
obviate furniture being brought up impossible | bourse ; some prince of finance, heavy as a 
stairways, and to allow the pianoforte to be | sack, immobile as a diplomat, his heavy gold 
carried in at the drawing-room floor. | watch-chain girding an immense bulk, his 
| 





Below in the streets the inhabitants pass | round face full of a dangerous cunning. 
and repass, but always leisurely, as if con-| A more august side of the city’s history 
scious of the national weight; along the | may be read in the record which enrols 
Heeren and the Keizersgracht (which are | Spinoza, and the painters Brandt, Van 
150 feet wide, canals included), or—in | Eckout, Van Huysum, Vander Velde, Wee- 
eater numbers and with an added anima- | nix,and Paul Potter, among the distinguished 
tion—along the Kalver Straat, the most | of her sons, and in the architecture and me- 
famous for shops in the place, and recalling | morials of her two chief churches. For in 
an elongated Holywell Street smoothly | the Oude Kerke in Warmoes Street, a Gothic 
flagged. On the canals (those silent high- | building of the fifteenth century (spoilt, in 
ways on which the trade of continents is | spite of handsome detail, by the national 
carried), all day long huge barges ply, loaded | fury for whitewashing interiors), are monu- 
with yellow hay, great piles of green 
and purple cabbages, scarlet toma- 
toes, huge yellow gourds, mountains 
of apples neatly netted into open 
baskets ; loaded with everything 
else which the mind can conceive 
and the use of a floating family 
claims as a necessary. The diversity 
of types always observable at a 
great sea-port and outlet of com- 
merce marks the crowd ; and to this 
diversity is added in Amsterdam 
the charm of constantly changing 
colour. In the older streets, where 
there are no footways, from high 
overhanging houses rising straight 
out of the water comely girls peep 
out of doors, or men are seen hard 
at work smoking. Wrirkled old ~ ~ 
crones gossip across the stream ; 
and an industrious laundress, as if 
feeling that colour is needed, obli- 
gingly hangs out a bright blue 
shirt or scarlet petticoat. A boy 
from Java, redolent of indolence 
and the East, saunters to his duties 
as cabin boy on one of the liners 
which carry the mails to Batavia. 
A stalwart visitor from Zeeland, 
above whose corduroy trousers and 
under whose open-vested square-cut 4 Z 
coat a many-coloured waistcoat, -~ == ye i M es 
stiff with ornaments, positively _ a ee | i TAmeD 
flames stares into a jeweller’s win- Aan (| Wish ace 
dow. An orphan passes in the T - e \\ 
curious particoloured red and black Be BAY 
uniform of mourning peculiar to the 
bourgeoisie of Amsterdam. A pea- 
sant with all her fortune in gold 
pleces—not on her back, but shining 
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ments of Admiral Heemsterk and of Rem- 
brandt ; while in the Nieuwe Kerke, also fif- 
teenth-century Gothic, a memorial of the 
great De Ruyter stirs Dutchmen’s maritime 
pride, and serves, at the same time, to remind 
Englishmen inclined to be insular that their 
country was not always Mistress of the Sea. 
Rembrandt’s statue stands on the Rembrandt 
Plein. The house which he lived in, and 
which used to stand close by, has long 
since been pulled down. A monument of 
his genius more durable than either of the 
two will be found in Trippenhuis Museum 
by the traveller who stands in front of the 
Master’s celebrated picture of the “Night 
Watch,” in which, though on what special 
occasion is doubtful, the Town Band of his 
day are represented turning out of the Guild- 
hall to go on duty ; and where, in the hearty, 
martial, life-size figures, the captain and his 
lieutenant, the drummer cheering on his 
men with a rallying tune ; in the tumultuous 
groups hurrying on the staircase, as well as 
in the splendidly-dressed children, and the 
girl in brocaded white satin, the painter’s 
wonderful triumph in the domains of light 
and shade are seen as they only can be seen 
in a masterpiece. 





It has become a common experience of 
travel that the pleasure gained by seeing 
celebrated places is largely enhanced or dis- 
counted, as the case may be, by the point of 
view from which they are first seen. The 
punishment, indeed, of many who discard 
this precept has before now taken the form 
of complete disappointment. The approach 
to a place should therefore always be a 
matter for study: and if the first view of 
Rome should be caught from the Appian 
Way ; if Naples is best seen from the sea, 
and Holloway Gaol from the outside ; the 
best first impression of Amsterdam is to be 
got by approaching it from Haarlem, which 
is a place of entrancing interest in itself, and 
lies close at hand on the winding banks of 
the Spaarme. 

Round Haarlem’s old walls and picturesque 
brick gates, opening on the water and those 
level surrounding pasture lands which, as they 
stretch away to low sand dunes, recall the Lin- 
colnshire wolds, the tide of the struggle for 
liberty surged in 1572, in a great siege and 
a most gallant defence against the picked 
infantry of Spain. The massacre which fol- 
lowed the surrender was a brutal violation of 
the terms of capitulation, and brands the re- 
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gord of Alva’s rule in the Netherlands with the | detailed description of the Groote Kerke, 

stigma of an indelible disgrace. Pleasanter | remarkable for its organ of five thousand 

memories, however, than the pouring out of | pipes, on which Mozart played when a boy 
riot blood like water, and the clash of | of ten. 

invading armies, are roused in Haarlem’s| But Haarlem, after all, in spite of a greater 

easant streets, with their quaint tiled red | charm, must be looked upon as but the ap- 

roofs contrasting with the golden-brown | proach to the Capital—a pleasant outwork, 

tints of the trees, and overshadowed by the | as it were, full of poetry and fragrance, from 

tall spire of the handsome cathedral ; and on | which the more solid and significant features 
ing, as if on some Netherland Thames, | of the great banking city are to be most 

the lovely villas which, shaded by luxuriant | characteristically seen. The effect of this 

jime-trees, adorn the banks of the Spaarme. | approach, if atmosphere favours, has some- 

For here is the home of the tulip, that | thing of magic in it. Gradually across ideally 

typical flower of Holland, the handsome | level pasture-lands, masts, spires, and houses, 

eause of the prettiest mania in the world.|as of some dream-city, rise. A sudden 

In the suburbs of Haarlem, in 

the well-known flower-farm, the 

finest known bulbs are grown in 

alight black soil in which they 

are planted like potatoes. At 

the present day the export trade 

with England in this branch 

of commerce is immense, but it 

has fallen, nevertheless, from a 

more flourishing state; seeing 

that at the height of the tulip 

mania, that is to say, in 1635, 

a bulb was sold in Haarlem 

for 13,000 florins, a solid proof 

of the reality of the rage, and 

of the Dutchman’s typical tena- 

tity applied even to horticul- 

ture. 
Pre-eminence in flower fancy- 

ing apart, Haarlem may lay claim 

to the traveller’s attention both 

om artistic and architectural 

grounds. The Museum enshrines 

aspirited picture of the “‘Defence 

of Haarlem,” by an unknown 

artist, and the masterpieces of 

Frans Hals, which, consisting 

principally as they do of a group 

of portraits of people more or 

less unknown, have been found 

by other people lacking in in- —4 sel, Sint 

terest. The town was the scene .., twa Tall , 

of the interview between that a = “Halen 

genial painter and Vandyck, at NL yy ae ry 

which the boldness and rapidity a et “elo’s a 

of either master was put, in the E ¥ 

presence of witnesses, to a prac- 

tical test. They each painted a 

portrait in two hours, and when Vandyck | shaft of sunlight cleaves the haze, and Am- 

had finished his, Hals recognised his visitor. | sterdam, like some witch, is revealed in all 

His remark on making the discovery will| the glamour of her fantastic beauty. She 

be found in the guide books, as will also a | smiles, guarding her millions ! 
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he moon is entirely dependent upon the 
light from the sun for her illumination. 
This is now well known, but the ancients 
seem to have had. the impression that the 
moon must be self-luminous, at all events to 
a certain extent. Nor can it be denied that 
a plausible reason for such a supposition 
may be offered. The simplest considerations 
suffice to show that the phases of the moon, 
those interesting changes by which its light 
increases from the faint crescent up to the 
quarter and then to the full moon,are due to 
the aspects under which the sun-illuminated 
hemisphere is turned towards us. There is, 
however, one condition in which the moon 
seems to present a justification for the belief 
that it contains some intrinsic light. In the 
early stages while our satellite is still a cres- 
cent, the larger part of its disc can be seen to 
glimmer with a pale ashy light. This could 
not have come directly from the sun, and 
hence it was supposed that it was provided 
by the moon itself, and that therefore our 
satellite could not be a wholly non-luminous 
object. But this inference is not a correct 
one, and to prove this to be so, it is only 
necessary to imagine yourself for a moment 
an inhabitant of the moon at the time when 
this phenomenon is witnessed. To the Luna- 
rian the earth would then present much 
the same aspect as the full moon does to us. 
There would, however, be one important 
difference, for the full earth would present to 
the moon a disc thirteen times as large as 
the full moon exposes to us. The intrinsic 
brilliancy of the two lighted surfaces being 
the same, it therefore follows that the Luna- 
rian illuminated by a “full” earth would find 
the country around him thirteen times as 
brilliant as this earth is at night, when the full 
moon is above the horizon. Here then lies 
the explanation of that phenomenon which 
is often spoken of as the old moon in the new 
moon’s arms. It is indeed produced by sun- 
light, only that sunlight has not shone di- 
rectly on the moon, but has been reflected 
there from the earth. We have, in fact, 
sufficient reasons for knowing that the moon 
exhibits no light of her own, and would neces- 
sarily be wholly invisible were it not that 
light is provided from another source. 
There is perhaps no more interesting ques- 
tion suggested by the results of astronomical 
research than that as to whether the other 
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exist in teeming myriads, they are of all gj 

and in every stage of development. Som 
of them are no doubt smaller than our 9 

but there is an innumerable multitude g 
them whichare far greater and more splendid, 
As our globe is clothed with verdure, and 
swarming with living creatures, it is surely 
of much interest to inquire whether some of 
these other globes may not also be tenanted 
by organic life. To solve this question we 
naturally turn first to the globe which js 
most easily accessible to our instruments ; of 
course, this is the moon, which is always at 
a distance of less than a hundredth part that 
of any other globe in the sky. The results 
of a telescopic investigation, conducted from 
this point of view, are, however, somewhat 
disappointing to those who would expect to 
find inhabitants elsewhere. We cannot de 
tect on our satellite the slightest trace of 
organic life. Further reflection will, how 
ever, show that little more could have been 
expected. Even if the moon had contained 
living objects resembling those on the earth, 
no telescope could reveal them, for though it 
is no doubt true that the moon is our closest 
neighbour in the celestial host, yet we must 
recollect that it is still two hundred and forty 
thousand miles away. A moderate telescope 
will show the moon as if its distance wer 
only a tenth part of its actual amount. A 
good telescope might reduce the apparent 
distance to about one hundredth part, while 
when we employ one of the greatest instru- 
ments to scrutinise our satellite we are able 
to see it as if it were brought within a thov- 
sandth part of that distance by which it is 
actually separated from us. An instrument 
capable of achieving so much lends greatly 
augmented power to human vision. Each 
thousand miles seems thus reduced to one 
mile, but as there are two hundred and forty 
of these thousands in the distance of the 
moon, the fact still remains that the utmost 
efforts of the most potent lenses known t0 
the astronomer can only reduce the apparent 
distance of the moon to about two hundred 
and forty miles. It follows that no object 
can be visible on the moon even from our 
greatest observatories unless it be large 
enough and distinct enough to be visible 
with the unaided eye at that same distance 
of two hundred and forty miles. This a 
once shows that we need not expect to see 





worlds around us are inhabited. These worlds 


any objects on the moon, even with our best 
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telescopes, unless those objects have dimen- 
sions that must be veritably colossal.’ An 
elephant could hardly be seen, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, at a dis- 
tance cf more than a couple of miles, so that 
the biggest elephant would be utterly invi- 
sible on the moon, unless our telescopes were 
a hundred times more powerful than any in- 
strament that has ever yet been constructed. 
Infact, with our present appliances, no object 
yould be visible on our satellite unless it be 
as large as some great building like a cathe- 
dral or a town-hall. The loftiest trees could 
not be discerned if they grew on the moon, 
though it must be admitted that were there 
yastforests on our satellite, which shed their 
leaves periodically, the varying hues in the 





transformed into a solid form, incorporated 
with the bodily texture of the globe. It has 
even been surmised that a similar destiny 
awaits the oceans on our own globe; broad 
and deep though they seem, they yet may 
be inadequate to quench the thirst for water 
possessed by so vast a mass of crystalliz- 
ing minerals as must exist in the interior 
of the globe. But whether this be the ex- 
planation of the absence of liquid water from 
the moon or not, the fact of that absence 
cannot be questioned. The moon has been 
subjected to careful scrutiny for centuries, 
yet no one has ever seen any genuine ocean 
or sea, no one has ever seen any indication 
of the present existence of water, and we 
are entitled to assert that water, in a liquid 


different seasons would seem to be capable of | form, is absent from the surface of our satel- 
detection. But phenomena of this kind have | lite. 


never been fully established, and hence we 
are obliged to conclude that, so far as direct 
telescopic observation goes, the evidence as 


to the existence of organic life on our satel-| the problem which awaits solution. 


lite must be esteemed entirely negative. 
There is, however, another way in which 
the question can be studied, and which will 
suffice to show that, in all probability, life of 
every type with which we are acquainted must 
be almost certainly absent from the moon. 
Every kind of life, whether animal or veget- 
able, requires both the presence of air and the 
presence of water; we do not of course say 
that in other parts of the universe there may 
not be types of life for which neither air nor 
water is essential ; nothing is, however, more 
clear than the evidence which we are able 
to produce with reference to the presence or 
absence of the substances we have named. 
First, with regard to water. I have already 
had occasion incidentally to allude to this 
subject ; there are, no doubt, some reasons 
for thinking that there may have been once 
water on the moon, but it is now certain 
that there is no liquid on its surface, nor 
indeed can I find much reason to believe 
that there is even frozen water there, as has 
been sometimes supposed. It is certainly a 
singular fact that two constituents which are 
so abundant here should seem to be entirely 
wanting in the moon, and it is an interesting 
subject for speculation as to what has hap- 
pened to the water on the moon if it once ex- 
isted there. It is generally believed that as our 
satellite cooled down the water penetrated 
into the interior, and was there seized upon 
by the minerals which required water in order 
that they might assume their appropriate crys- 
talline forms. The water on the moon has 


therefore, according to this view, become ! 


| 





On the allied question as to the existence 
of air around the moon something must now 
be said, and here let us understand distinctly 
This 
globe on which we dwell is surrounded with an 
ocean of air some two hundred or more miles 
in altitude. I do not here enter on the vexed 
question as to the nature of the boundary 
which separates the higher limits of our atmo- 
sphere from the emptiness of space ; it is quite 
sufficient for our present purpose to remark 
that the great mass of the encompassing air 
lies within a few miles of the earth’s surface, 
though no doubt the more attenuated portions 
extend with ever declining density to a dis- 
tance above the surface which seems at pre- 
sent indeterminate. It is, however, cer- 
tainly known that an atmosphere is found in 
the vicinity of many of the other globes in the 
universe besides our earth, though there is 
the widest difference both in its density and 
extent, as well as in its material composition. 
The sun, for instance, is encompassed by a 
stupendous atmosphtre comparable in depth 
and density with his tremendous mass. 
Similarly the other planets have gaseous en- 
velopes. There is Mars, the world that 
seems most like our own in other respects, 
and it too is encompassed with an atmosphere 
of some sort, though we have no reason to 
think it resembles in any degree the atmo- 
sphere which is suitable for our respiration. 
Nor are Venus and Jupiter void of that gas- 
eous vestment which seems appropriate to 
every planet. Here again our satellite the 
moon stands in striking contrast with the 
other globes that are accessible to our ob- 
servation. If the moon ever possessed an 
atmosphere, and this is a point on which we 
cannot feel any certainty, it has at least now 
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vanished. I should perhaps qualify this 
statement with the remark that acute ob- 
servers have detected occasional indications 
of some gaseous material on the moon in 
extremely limited quantity confined to cer- 
tain valleys or depressions. At first sight it 
might seem difficult to imagine how the tele- 
scope could be invoked to study the question 
as to whether there was atmosphere on the 
moon, for atmosphere seems so transparent, 
and is indeed so invisible, that how is it to 
be observed ? No doubt if there were water 
on the moon, we might reasonably expect to 
see clouds or vapours if air existed in which 
those vapours could be suspended. But the 
air itself we could not expect to see; how 
then can its absence be demonstrated by the 
telescope? It may be true that we never 
could observe quite translucent material, 
but what we might expect to see are certain 
indications that would be perceived if the 
atmosphere were present, and as we do not 
find them we infer that the atmosphere 
does not exist. The simplest method of 
demonstrating the absence of atmosphere 
of sensible amount surrounding the moon is 
by observing the phenomenon presented in 
what is called the occultation of a star. As 
the moon wends its way over the starry 
heavens it sometimes passes between the 
earth and a star, and the phenomenon is 
often one of considerable interest. With the 
aid of a good telescope the moon is observed 
to approach close to the star, and then to 
pass in front of it, whereupon instantly the 
star is extinguished. The sudden character 
of this phenomenon is that which generally 
strikes the observer, for he can, in fact, observe 
with accuracy the second of time when the 
extinction of the star takes place. This par- 
ticular class of observation can be made 
with such definiteness and with such precision 
that it becomes of much value for the deter- 
mination of the position of the moon itself. 
If, however, the moon were surrounded by an 
atmosphere, it is quite clear that the phenome- 
non attending the occultation of a star would 
be something wholly different from that which 
we actually find it to be. In proof of this 
we need only refer to the circumstances 
which can be observed here when a star 
is in process of setting. As the star gets 
lower and lower it gradually becomes fainter 
and then passes to extinction. In fact, though 
we talk of the star “setting,” no one has 
ever yet seen a star “set,” the fact being that 
the star has become quite invisible long before 
it reaches the horizon. If there were an atmo- 
sphere surrounding the moon at all compar- 





able with that surrounding our earth, the 
occulted star would gradually decline in 
lustre and become extinguished long before jt 
reached the edge of the moon. Even with 
a lesser degree of atmosphere the place of 
the star as well as its appearance would be 
largely affected by refraction, and this could 
not fail to be noticed by the discrepancies it 
would produce in the position of the star, 
From these various considerations it be. 
comes certain that there is no atmosphere sup. 
rounding the moon, which is even a thousandth 
part so copious as the atmosphere surround. 
ing the earth. Seeing then that air and 
water may, for all practical purposes, be said 
to be absent from our satellite, it becomes at 
once plain that those forms in which life js 
manifested here must be absent from our 
neighbour. Strange indeed to us would seem 
the conditions of a globe without air and 
without water. Let us try for a moment to 
realise what we should find such a world to 
be like if we could procure the means of 
getting there, and if we were able to dispense 
for once with such a primal necessity as air to 
breathe. The surface of the moon would 


appear to be an utter desert, at least in so far 
as the absence of organic life is concerned; 
we should see around in every direction huge 


craters, the remains of ancient volcanoes that 
are now never in eruption, but which in the 
days of their activity sculptured the moon 
into the form in which we now see it. Some 
of these vast craters would be many miles in 
diameter, the larger of them, in fact, upwards 
of a hundred miles across. They would be 
generally surrounded by a range of lofty 
cliffs, a mile or more in height, though on 
account of the large size of these craters re 
latively to the comparatively small globe of 
the moon, these bounding clifis or “ramparts” 
as they are generally called, would be often 
below the horizon of the observer who was 
standing in the middle of the crater. Then, 
too, we should occasionally see great ranges of 
lofty mountains comparable with our Alps in 
altitude ; they would, however, like all other 
lunar features, possess a ruggedness and & 
sharpness transcending anything to be found 
in the wildest regions on our globe. All 
over this earth there are agents in operation 
tending to wear down and reduce the asperl 
ties on its surface. Water in its varied forms 
is constantly acting in this way ; the raims 
trickle down the slopes of the mountains 
wearing down the materials and gradually 


tending to smooth away irregularities. Frost. 


is also a potent disintegrator of rocks. It 
finds its way into their crevices and with 
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irresistible power the rocks are riven asunder 
by the expansion which the water undergoes 
when it passes into the form of ice; thus great 
blocks of rock are loosened from their sites, 
and the other agents effect their complete 
disruption. The action of streams and 
rivers is also extremely potent in gradually 
transforming the appearance of our globe, 
and in the course of ages a stream will cut a 
deep valley through the hardest rocks. In 
fact, there is hardly a spot on our globe 
in which the features of the landscape 
have not been largely affected by water and 
weather in some of the numerous ways 
inwhich they operate. Of course all such 
agents are absent from the moon, and hence 
it is impossible for us to see on our own 
earth any tracts of country really resembling 
the lunar surface. 

It is true that we have volcanic districts 
and we have rainless districts, but we should 
require a district not only entirely volcanic, 
not only entirely rainless, but even devoid 
of air itself, to reproduce the phenomena 
that we find in the moon. ‘There are no 
doubt some localities on our globe which 
seem to suggest the mode in which some of 
the characteristic lunar features may have 
arisen. We have, for instance, in the Sand- 


wich Islands the great crater of Kilauea: 


at this wonderful spot the traveller will see 
alarge basin of molten lava surrounded by a 
range of glowing cliffs; if we could extin- 
guish the internal fires, by which at present 
this mighty cauldron is kept incandescent, 
the floor of lava would become congealed, 
and we should then have a plain surrounded 
bya ring of cliffs, and offering a resemblance 
to those objects which are seen by hundreds 
onthe moon. There are other localities in 
the Sandwich Islands in which the fires have 
apparently ceased, and where the craters 
now look as little liable to eruption as are 
the extinct volcanoes in the moon. The 
absence of air and water has had a distinctly 
preservative effect so far as the features of 
lunar scenery are concerned. As the vol- 
canoes sculptured our satellite into form 
countless ages ago, so it has retained that 
form to the present day. If a building were 
once erected on the moon, it hardly seems 


conceivable that it should ultimately fall into- 


ruins, if purely volcanic agents are wanting. 
Without atmosphere and without water, 
what harm can time do to the fabric? In 
fact, with the exception of the expansion and 
the contraction by the alternation of heat 
and cold, it does not seem that any agent of 
destruction can exist. We find it difficult to 


realise the circumstances of an airless globe. 
Fires could not burn, for there is no air to 
support the flame ; winds could not blow, 
for of course wind is only the passage of air 
from one place to another ; there need be no 
windows in the building, for there is no air 
to keep out; there need be no roof, in so far 
at least as a roof is required as a protection 
against rain. Two out of the five organs of 
sense with which we are endowed operate 
solely by utilising certain properties which 
air possesses. Our ears are exquisite con- 
trivances by which we are enabled to receive 
and to interpret the undulations which are 
transmitted through the air. On an airless 
globe our ears would be almost useless; we 
could hear no sound transmitted as those 
sounds are which usually reach us. I ought, 
however, to add that certain audible waves 
admit of being transmitted through other 
materials besides air, and consequently in 
some exceedingly imperfect and indirect 
method a sense analogous to that possessed 
by our ears might be rendered available on 
an airless globe. The other sense which 
would be useless to any inhabitants who 
might dwell on our satellite or other airless 
globe would be that of smell. Although 
much less seems to be known about this 
sense than about either the sense of vision or 
the sense of hearing, yet it seems certain 
that our nasal organs receive extremely 
minute particles, and when they come in 
contact with our olfactory nerves the sensa- 
tion appropriated to those nerves is occa- 
sioned. Whatever may be the mechanism 
of this process, it can hardly be doubted 
that air is the vehicle by which these par- 
ticles, so minute and so imponderable as to 
elude entirely all our other senses, are wafted 
from their source. The sense of smell would 
apparently be impossible on an airless globe 
like the moon, 

There is, however, another wholly different 
class of sensations which would be experi- 
enced by the denizen of this earth if he were 
translated to a small globe like the moon. 
We must remember that in every fibre of our 
constitution we have been specially adapted 
to the life on this particular globe. We have 
already seen how our senses are adjusted in 
harmony with the particular atmosphere in 
which the earth is surrounded; we have 
now to notice another point, in which the 
texture of our bodies is arranged to suit 
the material contents of this globe on which 
we dwell. It may seem strange to learn 
that the strength of our bones and muscles 





| have been adjusted not solely with regard to 
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the size of our bodies or the quantity of 
matter they may contain, but with reference 
to the dimensions and mass of the earth. It 
might be that, on another globe, even though 
the atmosphere was exactly like our own 
both in density and in composition, even 
though it was supplied with water as ours 
is, even though it provided us with abun- 
dance of suitable food and had a climate 
agreeable to our constitution, yet it might 
be wholly impossible for us to exist there by 
reason of an incompatibility between the 
strength of our frames and the mass of the 
globe on which we stood. Thus, to take the 
case of the moon, which only weighs about 
one-eightieth part of the earth; the gravi- 
tation with which the moon would draw all 
bodies towards it would be much less than 
the similar gravitation on the earth. The 
weights of all objects would be reduced to 
about one-sixth part of that which we find 
them to possess here. The buoyancy of our 
bodies would be so great that athletic feats 
would be easy on a body the size of the 
moon, which could never be attempted on 
this globe by beings with muscles like ours. 
If a man weighing twelve stone were to be 
transferred to the moon, the weight of his 
body, measured at least by the attraction 
which the moon would exercise upon it, would 
be reduced to about two stone. If his mus- 
cles and his frame remained the same it would 
seem as if he would be able to jump over a 
wall twelve feet high on the small globe with- 
out any greater exertion than would be re- 
quired to clear a wall two feet high on the 
earth. Looked at from every point of view, 
it seems hardly possible that there can be 
any life on the moon resembling the life that 
we know of on the earth. 

But though the want of atmosphere sur- 
rounding the moon may deprive it of some 
features of interest, yet to the user of a tele- 
scope on this earth the airless nature of the 
moon is a distinct advantage. Suppose, for 
example, that a Lunarian were to endeavour 





a 
to study our earth with the telescope, he 
would see little, comparatively speaking of 
the actual surface, for our atmosphere itself 
so closely enveloping the earth, would ob. 
struct his vision, while the clouds with which 
so large a part of our atmosphere is often 
charged would form an impenetrable screen, 
It would be only in a very imperfect fashion 
that the dweller on the moon would be able 
to make out the features of the globe to 
which the moon is a satellite. But the ter. 
restrial astronomer experiences no such diff. 
culties. It is true that our own atmosphere 
often interferes with us in a manner with 
which every astronomer is only too painfully 
familiar, but by suitable choice of opportn- 
nities these disadvantages may be largely 
obviated and beautiful pictures of our satel- 
lite may be obtained. The want of atmo. 
sphere on the moon enables us to see its 
features with exquisite clearness and sharp 
ness, and the shadows are cast with a def- 
nition which we never find in terrestrial 
scenery. 

There is another circumstance which makes 
the moon an attractive and easy subject for 
the telescopic inquirer. Owing to the con- 
stant face of the moon, he always finds the 
craters in the same position, and as our 
satellite courses through her monthly vicissi- 
tudes the observer learns to watch for the 
reappearance of the same object in much the 
same position, just as in a garden we love 
to watch for the blossoming of our old 
favourites as the appointed season comes 
round. It js also a great advantage that the 
moon is sufficiently near us to be well within 
the reach of telescopes of moderate preten- 
sions ; even a little instrument that may be 
held in the hand will with the help of a map 
of the moon afford much interest to the be- 
ginner in seeking out the different craters 
and learning to identify them by name. 
trust that these little papers may have 
the effect of increasing the attention given te 
our beautiful satellite by lovers of nature. 

















THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 
| us never go back—though we long 


For the past ; never more, never more! 
All is changed, all is lost, all is dead. We should wrong 
The old house, if we darkened the door. 


Wrong ourselves too—our bright vanished years— 
The romance of our childhood! Oh, no; 

Let us never return! In our sleep, through our tears, 
Let us see the old home. Only so! 


How we loved it—each beam and each stone! 
How we loved the green fields, the great trees, 

And the pool, and the slow dreamy cows! What is gone, 
What is left, what is changed, of all these ? 


All is changed ; all is changed !—for the dear, 
Loving dead, who illumined the place, 

Have been laid under daisies and grass many a year ! 
What is home, if it lack the loved face ? 


Let us never go back! The old years, 
The old homestead have vanished. No more 

Shall we see them at all save in sleep, through our tears. 
We shall never more darken the door. 


But the sunset for ever shall gleam 
On the window-panes, there where it stands 

In the wood-muffled meadows—the house of a dream, 
A fair dwelling not fashioned with hands. 


WILLIAM SAVAGE. 








THE EARLY DAYS OF FRENCH NEWSPAPERS. 
By Taz Rev. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


‘bee origin of newspapers, like that of 

many other valuable institutions, seems 
lost in obscurity. It appears to be an open 
question whether we or the French were the 
first in the field. There are in the British 
Museum some early numbers of the English 
Mercurie, dating as far back as the year 1588. 
It is confidently stated that, when the Span- 
ish Armada was in the Channel, Lord Bur- 
leigh, with the approval of Queen Elizabeth, 
had these printed and published to stir up 
the national resentment against Spain, and to 
allay popular alarm by reliable information. 
Unfortunately, however, this statement has 
been since questioned. A Mr. Watts, in a 
letter addressed to the Curator of the Mu- 
seum in 1839, maintained that this is simply 
a myth, and that the papers in question 
are in some parts a literal translation from 
some Dutch gazettes. A French writer, M. 
Dubief, in his work on journalism, to which 
I am indebted for much information, en- 
dorses the latter opinion and claims the 
palm for his own countryman, Theophrastus 
Renaudot, who lived forty years later. On 
the other hand, Burton, who published his 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy ” in 1620 or 1621, 
complains that “if any read now-a-day, it 
is a play-book or a pamphlet of news.” 
However this may be, and it is perhaps 
impossible now to settle the dispute, the 
germ idea of journalism seems to have 
existed long before either of these dates. 
Not to go back so far as the Acta Diurna 
of the Romans, one of the earliest traces of 
this form of literature is to be found in the 
Notizie Scritte, or “foglietti” (little leaves) 
which, before the invention of printing, the 
Republic of Venice addressed to its ambassa- 
dors and others to keep them posted up in 
the state of public affairs at home. A very 
ancient specimen, too, of a manuscript jour- 
nal, is that preserved in the University of 
Leipzic, bearing the date of 1494. More- 
over, in France we find that during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries it was usual 
for the great lords to keep a journalist at 
their own expense, whose business it was to 
collect news for their benefit, Their profes- 
sion was certainly not very lucrative, for in 
a cash account of the household of the Duke 
of Mazarin there is a note to the effect that 
to one Portail, for the news which he fur- 
nished to his lordship every week for five 
months, he paid fifty pounds, ten pounds per 





month. These men were often poor abbés 
or impecunious scribes, and we are told 
that several hundreds of them in Paris 
formed themselves into a corporation with 
offices, where the great public was admitted 
for a few sous to hear or read the news, 
Almanacs were also published in Germany, 
giving besides astronomical information and 
predictions of astrologers the principal events 
of the previous year. In the sixteenth cen. 
tury there appeared annually in Efaly, France, 
and Germany, similar résumés of’ news that 
had been collected from day'to' day for the 
purpose. These and other efforts were 
gradually preparing the way for the regular 
weekly journals soon afterwards introduced, 
In France there seems no doubt that the first 
newspaper properly so called, was produced 
in 1631 under the title of the Gazette de Paris, 
by Renaudot. 

Theophrastus Renaudot, whose name vill 
ever be associated with the first rise of 
French journalism, was a man of a versatile 
genius, and distinguished himself alike in 
medicine, literature, and philanthropy. Ih 
the midst of his professional labours as a 
Court physician he found time to establish 
the first Mont-de-Piété, or public pawnshop, 
for the benefit of the poor in Paris, also to 
arrange courses of literary and scientific lee 
tures for the public, as well as to publish his 
first Gazette in 1631. 

It is said that this last idea was suggested 
to him by the numerous letters he received 
from friends in foreign countries, which he 
was in the habit of reading to his patients for 
their amusement. Finding how much plea 
sure these accounts afforded to the sick, he 
thought it would be well to have them 
printed and circulated for the benefit of 
persons in health. It is not a little singular 
that medicine should thus have been the 
parent of journalism. The first number of 
the Gazette de Paris was dedicated to the 
King, Louis XIII, in the obsequious and 
flattering terms common at that period. 
With the practised address of a courtier he 
commends his undertaking to the royal 
favour, and apologises for the defects of its 
style. Very plaintively he tells the monarch 
how difficult he has found his task and his 


endeavour to satisfy the tastes of all his 
readers. “The captains,” he says, “ would 
wish to find here every day accounts of 
battles fought, sieges raised, and towns 
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taken. ‘The lawyers look for legal decisions, 
the devout for the names of preachers and 
eonfessors of mark. If,” he adds, “ the fear 
of displeasing the age has hindered many 

authors from touching the history of 
their own times, what must be the difficulty 
of writing that of each week and even of the 
yery day when the paper is published? Add 
to this the brevity of the time which the 


“impatience of your spirit allows me, and I 


gm much mistaken if the most severe critics 
donot find deserving of some excuse a work 
which must be done in the four hours of the 
day that the arrival of the couriers every 
week leaves me to collect, arrange, and print 
these lines.” Modern editors of the daily 

will no doubt fully understand what 
their worthy predecessor must have felt in 
the infancy of their art. 

Renaudot also had to be most careful to 
avoid offence in handling the politics of his 
om country. He had an absolute and 
apricious ruler to please, and not the good 
ynse of a free and enlightened public to 
appeal to. Accordingly in his earlynumbers 
he supplies news from distant places, such 
as Constantinople, Rome, Venice, Germany, 
ke, but not a word about France. After a 
vhile he waxes somewhat bolder and inserts 
afew lines as to what is doing at St. Ger- 
main, where the Court then was, extolling 
the virtue of its mineral waters, and a very 
short paragraph on Paris, where he says 
there are frequent fevers and where a Bible 
las been printed in nine volumes and eight 
lnguages. Even when the editor enjoyed 
nther more liberty he always put in the fore- 
gound the news of the most remote coun- 
tries and resérved for the end the French 
Court and the fair city of Paris. This 
method he tellsusthat he had adopted in order 
tomeet the requirements of time and order, 
“except,” he humorously adds, “for those 
vho like to begin their reading at the end 
ifter the manner of the Hebrews.” In the 
first year his issues were confined to a very 
mall space, consisting of only four pages, 
Wwenty-one and a half centimetres by fifteen 
msize. In the next year they were extended 
eight pages and sometimes even twelve. 
The price of the Gazette under the circum- 
tances would seem to have been very mode- 
late, One parisis or six centimes per number, 

this, according to the value of money 
would represent at least three times as 
mich now. The annual subscription was 
ighteen francs, a figure which must have 
tliectually excluded the poor and limited the 
taders to the wealthier classes, 





In spite of all this caution and subservi- 
ence to the Court, Renaudot ere long fell 
under the royal displeasure. When Anne 
of Austria became Regent after the death of 
Louis XIII., she threatened to withdraw her 
sanction from his Gazefte, on account of 
objectionable matter in it. He was, however, 
equal to the occasion, and in a letter to the 
Queen pleaded that the late King not only 
read his paper and did not allow the slightest 
fault in it, but that he almost always sent 
documents for his use in preparing it ; “ and 
was it for me,” he asks, “to examine the 
acts of the Government? My pen has been 
only that of a clerk” (“Ma plume n’a 
été que greffiére”). Such an appeal was 
irresistible, and he was allowed to retain his 
privileges. Not long after he associated his 
two sons with himself in the editorship. 
After his death they carried it on conjointly, 
and the Gazette continued to be the property 
of the family through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the official organ of the Govern- 
ment. Renaudot has undoubtedly been a 
great benefactor to his nation. His con- 
temporaries hardly estimated his work at its 
true value. Yet there is a quaint old en- 
graving of the period still to be seen in the 
National Library at Paris, which shows how 
some even then appreciated his services. It 
represents the Gazette as a goddess on a 
throne, and seated between two allegorical 
figures of Falsehood and Truth; Renaudot is 
writing for the latter, whilst on each side 
the couriers of different nations—Spanish, 
Indian, Italian, &c.—are hastening to present 
their despatches, and the newsvendors with 
their baskets are busily selling the papers. 
In the margin are these sufficiently boastful 
lines, and put into the editor's mouth— 


** Mille peuples divers parlent de mon mérite. 
Je cours dans tous les lieux de ce vaste Univers; 
Mon sceptre fait regner et la prose et les vers, 
Et pour mon tréne seul la terre est trop petite.” 


How far this design fairly expresses the real 
character of this first effort to instruct the 
public mind in France by the periodical 
press, we need not stop further to inquire. 
Certainly Renaudot must not be judged by 
the higher standard of this nineteenth cen- 
tury. He worked under the chains of a 
despotic monarchy, and probably was as 
faithful to the truth as the times permitted 
him to be. 

The success of his efforts naturally stimu- 
lated others to follow his example, and many 
formidable rivals soon appeared on the scene. 
Although politics were still the monopoly of 
the Gazette, various literary and critical 
organs were started. Amongst these the 
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Journal des Savants was perhaps the most 
successful, which still exists under the aus- 
pices of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Medical, commercial, industrial, philosophi- 
cal and ecclesiastical journals followed suit. 

Meanwhile, newspapers of all descriptions 
were being multiplied in the Low Countries 
and in England. In 1702 the first daily 
paper, the Daily Courant, appeared in Lon- 
don; whilst in France it was not till 1777 
that the Journal de Paris was published as a 
daily, and yielded an income of one hundred 
thousand francs per annum. It was, how- 
ever, left to the first French Revolution to 
give the greatest impulse to journalism in 
France, which, with occasional interruptions, 
has been felt increasingly ever since. Mira- 
beau, in fact, is considered to have been the 
founder of the French political press. In his 
Journal des Etats Générauz politics were for 
the first time freely discussed. Its second 
number was suppressed by the Consul in 
1789; but a meeting of the electors of Paris 
protested so vehemently against this measure 
that he boldly continued the publication. 
The day after the taking of the Bastille he 
republished his journal under the new title 
of the Courrier de Provence. Although it 


survived its founder only six months, a fatal 


blow had been struck at the restrictions on 
the press. For a short time under the iron 
rule of Napoleon politics were again a for- 
bidden topic. The Moniteur alone received 
the imperial sanction, and in gratitude cele- 
brated the victories of its:master and con- 
cealed his defeats. The Débats, which had 
been purchased a few years previously by 
the brothers Bertin, and was already giving 
promise of its subsequent success, was for a 
time taken out of their hands, and thirty 
other newspapers were suppressed. But at 
the fall of the Empire the Bertins recovered 
possession, and journalism in all its branches 
entered on a new era of rapidly advancing 
prosperity. Louis X VIII., who as “Monsieur” 
at one time used himself to write for the 
Journal de Paris, now gave considerable 
freedom to the press, and a host of news- 
papers started into existence under the 
favouring gale of fortune. The reign of 
Louis Philippe was perhaps the most brilliant 
period of French journalism, for then dis- 
tinguished statesmen such as Thiers, Guizot, 
Rémusat, enriched it with their contributions 
and elevated its tone. At the same time 
the prices were reduced and the sales propor- 
tionately increased amongst a poorer and a 
more numerous class of readers. Advertise- 
ments, too, were multiplied, and became a 





source of large profit. These radical chap 
were not effected without considerable op 
sition from less prosperous journals, which 
were not prepared to meet the enla 
demands upon their resources. A duel was 
fought between M. de Girardin, the leade 
of the changes, and M. Carrel, their fiere 
opponent, in which the latter was killed 
This was, in fact, the last struggle betweep 
the old system and the new, and preluded 
the triumph of the new. The’establishment 
of universal suffrage gave a still more power. 
ful impetus to its progress. Still cheaper 
and more popular newspapers were issued, 
and in 1863 the Petit Journal as a sou paper 
began its marvellously prosperous career, 
and was soon followed by others of the same 
price. 

Under the present Republic, whilst the 
freedom of the press at times borders on 
licentiousness, competition has advaneed 
with colossal strides in Paris and the pr 
vinces, as well as throughout the civilised 
world. In the year 1891 (the two hm 
dred and sixtieth of French journalism) 
there were 3,180 periodicals of all kinds 
published in the provinces, and 1,998 in 
Paris, 5,178 in all. The daily newspaper 
now echoes every sound heard in every 
quarter of the globe, and it serves ass 
mirror, on which every phase of humm 
thought and every event, the smallest s 
well as the greatest, is reflected, so that the 
ordinary reader at his breakfast table 
better informed than the most intelligent 
statesman formerly was ; and we seem tobe 
almost omnipresent. All this is done fora 
price which hardly pays for the paper and 
ink; and yet the enormous circulations 
London, Paris, and New York enable the 
proprietors to realise immense fortunes. It 
is said that the Paris Figaro would hardly 
be sold for less than thirty millions of francs, 
and that the Petit Journal nets from twelve 
to fifteen millions a year. It has been cal 
culated that each side of the Tour d’ Eiffel 
from its basement to its highest platform 
has a surface of 15,000 square métres ; 
yet that the paper used for one day’s issue 
of this little news sheet would cover the 
space of all four sides ten times over. 

The sheets consumed in one day by the 
whole world’s press would be sufficient t 
reach to the heights of the Alps or the 
Himalayas, while from their summits W 
flow torrents of ink not equal to its demands 
But who can estimate the amount of humal 
thought, labour and skill involved in the 
production of one daily paper ? 
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What, we naturally ask in conclusion, 
are the results of all this marvellous ex- 
tension of the press? Opinions on this 
subject are as diverse as are men’s tastes, 
habits of thought, and means of informa- 
tion. Proteus-like, the press assumes so 
many various phases in different times, 
places, and circumstances, that it is im- 

sible to arrive at any positive and 
definite judgment upon its merits as a 
whole. It is neither an unmixed good nor 
an unmitigated evil. Certain it is that it 
has become an absolute necessity of our 
modern civilisation. Without it society as 
it is would soon cease to exist. Even at 
the beginning of this century a writer in 
the Zoologic Magazine remarked that “a 
family met in the morning would often 





drink the tea of Lethe and eat the toast of 
taciturnity, were they not happily relieved 
from torpor of thought and immovability of 
tongue by the entrance of a newspaper.” In 
these days of penny dailies the necessity 
has grown and is annually growing with the 
supply. How weighty is the responsibility 
of all whose high office it is to minister to 
this need to see that the mental pabulum 
they set before their readers be of a whole- 
some and elevating character! Very true, 
as well as forcible, was the remark of the 
late Lord Shaftesbury on this subject: “ If 
you will tell me,” he said, “what is the 
literature of the people, I will tell you what 
is their private character, and what is their 
domestic life, and what will be the future 
public security of the Empire.” 


ALSTON CRUCIS. 


By HELEN SHIPTON, Avrunor or “ Dacmar,” “ THe Last or THE Fenwickes,”’ ETc. 


CHAPTER VII.—SECRETS. 


“ Some ran to coffer and some to kist, 
But nought was stow’n that could be mist, 
She dancit her lane, and cry’d ‘ Praise be blest! 
I hae lodged a leal puir man!’” 
King James V. 


spite of all the fatigues and excitement 


N 
I of the day, Harold slept—lying dressed 
as he was upon his unfamiliar couch—the 
dreamless, undisturbed sleep of a born wan- 
derer. 

But it could hardly be expected that 


Elizabeth should do the same. So long she 
lay awake, between excitement, amusement, 
and a little dismay, that she began to fancy 
that it must “be morning, and time for the 
_— to make his escape. Suppose he 
lundered it, and her father caught him! It 
would all come out then, including her own 
share in the matter, and possibly her father 
would be vexed. ‘Queen Bess” was not 
used to being disapproved of, though Mr. 
Walrond could be severe enough upon occa- 
sion, and she dreaded it the more. 

She found her chief consolation in the fact 
that this peculiar and unaccountable young 
man did not look like a blunderer, but she 
lay listening in her quaint little oak-panelled 
chamber above the hall for an hour or two 
lm suspense too keen to be pleasant, longing 
ane the front door close softly behind 


Harold was far too adroit to have let her 
hear anything of the kind, even if she had 
not fallen asleep at last, before the first grey 





shimmer of dawn gave him leave to attempt 
his evasion. 

The first she heard of it or of him was 
when her old nurse made her appearance at 
her bedside with a face full of news. 

“ Missy,” she said, after as much preamble 
as would have befitted Juliet’s nurse, “ that 
young man that master locked up last night 
has got out somehow, and taken himself 
off !” 

“Has he taken anything else?” asked 
Elizabeth, with sleepy presence of mind, 
pushing back the wavy tumbled masses of 
her light brown hair. 

“ Not as has been seen at present. But I 
could. almost hope he had taken something, 
“if I thought it would cure master of giving 
houseroom to vagabonds.” 

“ How did he get out ?” 

“Nay, that passes me tosay. Through 
the front door he went, for the bolts are all 
undone, but the passage door is locked, just 
as master left it, and the key’s in his dress- 
ing-room. It’s a very queer business, and I 
wish it may turn out that he won't come 
back and murder us all in our beds.” 

“That is all very well,” said Elizabeth to 
herself, as, left alone at last, she went on 
with her toilet ; “but what has he done with 
the store-closet key that I took him? No 
one knows but me that it would open the 
passage door. And if I have to ask father 
for his key to get to the store-closet, he is 
quite sharp enough to put two and two 
together and to ask what has become of 
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the other. He had better have left it in 
the lock, though that might have led to 
awkward questions.” 

She knitted her slender brows and hurried 
her dressing, in what she supposed to be a 
state of great perturbation and annoyance. 
But if she had been offered the chance of 
going back to yesterday’s uneventful calm 
it may be doubted whether she would have 
accepted it. 

Coming down to the little sunny morning 
room she found her father and brother 
already at breakfast, and carrying on an 
animated discussion, which had no doubt 
begun with the disappearance of their guest 
of the night before, but which had by this 
time arrived at the best method of dealing 
with tramps and gipsies as a class, a gene- 
rality for which Elizabeth was devoutly 
thankful. 

“Good morning, sweetheart,” said her 
father, as she kissed him. “I tell you what 
it is, John, you never heard of a fox ora 
wolf that was tamed into a sheep-dog, and 
you never will. One generation, or half a 
dozen generations, won’t alter what’s been 
bred in the bone for a thousand years.” 

“T think, sir, that you hardly allow for 
the very powerful motives that ought to 
be brought to bear, for religion and civilisa- 
tion x 

* As for religion, I don’t believe they are 
capable of understanding it. And civilisa- 
tion does them distinct damage. That young 
fellow last night seemed so much more 
civilised than a genuine old gipsy that I 
fully expect on looking round to find that 
he has made off with the most valuable piece 
of portable property he could lay his hands 
on. His grandfather would have had some 
savage notions of honour and honesty that 
would have stood in the way of his doing so, 
but that sort of thing is dying out amongst 
them very fast, as they learn to read and 
write.” 

“The more shame then for us,” said John 
Walrond, almost sadly. 

“T-don’t see that it is any fault of ours. 
We did not make them, and we cannot 
mend them—at least not to any appreciable 
degree.” 

“Do you think that they have not souls, 
then ?” 

“T suppose they have. I wouldn’t say 
that dogs and horses have not souls, but I 
don’t feel responsible for old Ponto’s spiritual 
welfare.” 

Elizabeth was perfectly aware that her 
father probably meant less than half of what 





he said; but her brother looked grave anq 
distressed. 

“T trust you are wrong,” he said. “T] tryg 
and hope that something may yet be don 
for these wanderers—by religion and edueg. 
tion. For as they exist now they are, 
disgrace to Christian England.” 

“You don’t discriminate!” said Mr, Wal. 
rond, vigorously stirring his last cup of cofieg, 
“Some of them—tramps and travelling beg. 
gars—are the off-scouring of society, and ay 
in a sense a disgrace to it. And if yo 
improved them all off the face of the earth 
to-day, their places would be supplied t 
morrow. There appears to be a kind of 
demand for that sort of thing, and the supply 
follows. But the gipsies are different. They 
are a race to themselves, and perhaps a lay 
to themselves ; at any rate they used to be.” 

“They are godless—hopeless—heathens in 
a Christian land! That young man last night 
almost laughed in my face when I asked 
him if he could read, or had read, his Bible” 

“ His grandfather would certainly have 
laughed outright, supposing him to have been 
a genuine gipsy. But he would not have 
admitted himself to be a heathen, for all that, 
After all, before modern civilisation corrupted 
them, all their women were chaste and all 
their men were sober ; and that is more than 
ever I could say for any congregation of 
mine.” 

“Works will not save them, any mor 
than they can save us.” 

“Now you are getting out of my depth’ 
said the Rector, rather coldly, putting down 
his empty cup and rising from the table. 

“Surely a right faith is necessary 
salvation ?” urged his son. 

“Granted! But if you and the rest of the 
new lights of the present day really mean 
what you say you mean by that, I wonder 
you do not spend your lives in preaching and 
teaching at the street-corners.” 

“Some of us do!” answered the young 
man, simply. But Mr. Walrond left the room 
without answering, or even seeming to hear. 
There had been a shade of unwonted bitter 
ness in his tone, for religion was a topic dl 
disagreement that was apt to recur, period: 
cally, ever since John Walrond’s retum 
from college with a new set of convictions 
And on both sides there was an unspoken 
personal reference, silenced in the one by 
breadth and kindliness of temper, and in the 
other by filial respect, but never on either 
forgotten. Mr. Walrond was perfectly aware 
that his son was doubtful as to whether he 


was indeed regenerate, and John, for his 
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_—— 

though not quick of perception, could | 
hardly fail to see that his father thought him 
a png. Thus, though these two did not 
quarrel, Elizabeth was wont to listen with 
gome uneasiness when they began to argue: 
sympathising with her father with all her 
might, and yet dimly aware that much might 
and ought to be said on John’s side that he 
was not quick enough to say for himself. 

He did not seem now to resent his father’s 
implied sarcasm, but leaned his head on his 
hand, with a dejected look that somehow 
seemed to soften and ennoble his somewhat 
prim and “narrow” face. 

“Some of us do!” he repeated, half to 
himself. ‘And the rest of us would do the 
same, if we had but faith and love and— 
eourage—enough. It is easy for my father to | 
taunt me, but if I had but his courage and 
his power of dealing with men—especially 
those beneath him ¥ 

“Dear Jack, all the village-people are 
getting fond of you. And they like your ser- 
mons very much, even better than father’s.” 

Elizabeth had left her place, and laid a 
eonsoling hand on her brother’s shoulder : 
and he brightened a little, but looked de- 
jected still. 

“T am afraid of them—out of church,” he 





said. “And most of them seem to think very 
little of me, out of church, though I have 


tried to let no man despise me. And much 
that seems to me shocking and painful only 
amuses my father, and even you!” 

“Father knows best,” said his daughter, 
loyally. “If he thinks people are not so 
a bad, I don’t think you need worry about 

em.” 

John Walrond sighed. He, too, had an in- 
fallible pope, but that pope was not his father. 
He knew that if he had asked the great Mr. 

his opinion of Mr. Walrond’s spiritual 
state, the Rector of Deerhurst would have 
been unhesitatingly pronounced to be still in 
the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity. 





But he could not tell Elizabeth so. 

“One ought not to murmur for gifts that 
have been withheld,” he said after a moment. 
“But it seems hard that he, who does not 


end of ribbon that worried her by hanging 
out of her workbox. The little key stood 
in the lock as usual, but she was surprised to 
find it turned. “I never leave it so!” she 
thought, as she unlocked it; then started 
and coloured with glad surprise. There lay 
the key of the storeroom, and round the 
handle of it a scrap of paper twisted, on 
which was written—apparently with her own 
blue pencil—the one word “ Thanks.” 

“That young man seems to have made 
himself very much at home !” she said to her- 
self, as she gladly slipt the restored treasure 
into her pocket. ‘I wonder how long he was 


/roaming about here last night, and what 


business he had to know that the box was 
mine? But he has managed rather well ; 
and perhaps some day I may tell him so! I 


| wonder if he will ever tell me any more, and 


how he is faring now?” 


If Elizabeth could have had her wish, later 
on in that day, and have seen as “in the crys- 
tal” what her new acquaintance was doing, 


| what would the magic mirror have shown 


her ? 

Only two disreputable-looking young gip- 
sies, deep in earnest conversation, trudging 
along by-lanes and by-ways, with their faces 
set towards Alston Crucis. 

“As for saving your life,” Harold was 
saying. “I don’t know about that! It was 
close work, and you would have been peppered 
pretty well; but I daresay it wouldn't have 
killed you! If you think you owe me any- 
thing, though, you must thank her for it ; for 
she sent me after you. And the best thing 
you can do is to come back and -tell her the 
whole story, first and last, before worse comes 
of it.” 

And apparently the wall-eyed individual 
thought so too, for he was meekly — 
his steps by Harold’s side, in a mood divide 
between gratitude and fear. 

That weird old sibyl at Alston Crucis had 
her own ways and means of communicating 
with her own people. It was not the first 
time that a gipsy hand had tapped at the 
latticed casement of the old kitchen late at 


care, should be able to wind men round his | night, when all the servants had retired to 

finger and control them with a look, while I, | their own upper regions, and the basement 

who would use the power to save souls——” | was left to the rats, a huge tom-cat, and 
Elizabeth did not answer. Her own per- | herself. 

plexities were beginning to weigh again upon | She nodded approvingly as her grandson 

her mind. Nurse would be wanting things ‘came forward ushering in his new acquain- 

out of the store-closet directly, and where was | tance, who seemed not unlike a captive, so 

the key # | obviously unwilling was he to meet the eye 
Half-absently she crossed the room to her | of his terrible great-aunt. 

own little table by the window, to replace an| He seemed disposed to make a full con- 
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fession, however, and Harold encouraged him 
by accomplishing a raid upon his own larder, 
and producing also some strong cigars, which 
were more likely than strong drink to loosen 
a gipsy’s tongue. 

The two young men satisfied their hunger; 
and then for a few moments Joe Herne sat 
silent, looking into the fire and drawing long 
jets of smoke from his cigar—perhaps ar- 
ranging the misty things that to him stood 
for ideas and recollections. 

Then he began, abruptly enough. 

“Tt was the night Lawyer Crofton was 
killed, and I met him, as I was coming down 
Alston Lane. He was riding that black mare 
of his, and he looked as if the great Devil 
was sitting behind him. I never saw a man 
in such a rage, but he didn’t tell me what the 
matter was. I asked him about a bit of 
business I’d been doing for him, and I went 
back up the lane with him, walking beside 
the mare. So we came to the top of the 
lane, and out on over Scarrisdale Moor: and 
there Thornton Harris overtook us, driving 
in his trap, and Will Herne with him. When 
Crofton saw them he sworeabigoath. ‘I’ve 
been wanting to speak to you all day!’ he 
said. ‘You've done more mischief than 
you'll do good as long as youlive.’ And 
Harris said, ‘Come up here, then, and say 
your say,—and he laughed, and he made 
Will Herne get down and take the mare. 
The moon was up by that time, and I saw the 
way those two looked at each other as Crof- 
ton climbed up into the trap—and I was glad 
I hadn’t to sit between them !” 

“Well?” said Harold, impatiently, as he 
paused. 

“We dropped behind, Will and I, and 
they drove on together. Slow enough they 
went, and Harris never heeded where he was 
going, for one wheel would be in the middle 
of the track, and the other right amongst 
the heather, and the cart swaying from side 
to side.” 

“Were they quarrelling +” asked Harold, 
in a fierce whisper. 

“They had their heads together—they 
were talking, eager enough. And the cart 
came slowly to the top of the rise, so that 
we could see them both, clear and black, 
against the sky. And suddenly Thornton 
Harris snatched the riding-whip out of the 
other’s hand, and struck him twice on the 
head with it—as hard—I judge—as he could 
strike.” 

——‘“T knew it!” Harold sprang to his 
feet, and his voice rang exultantly in the 
vaulted roof of the kitchen, in strange con- 





trast to the hushed tones in which they had 
before been speaking. “I knew he was at 
the bottom of it all! Did Will Herne gee 
I will make his fortune, and yours too, if be. 
tween you you can make this story good,” 

“He saw what I saw. Crofton fell for. 
ward, and the horse took fright at something 
and gave a plunge. I doubt Harris had left 
hold of the reins ; for in a minute horse and 
cart were over the hill and out of sight. 
Will jumped on the mare, and I put my arm 
over the saddle, and we were after them as 
quick as we could. But it was five minutes 
before we came on any trace of them.” 

“ And then ?” 

* We found Crofton lying beside the ditch 
there, where the road goes down again to 
wards Aldersford and turns sharp round the 
corner. The cart was gone, but we could 
hear the horse’s feet a good way off. Will 
got down and tied the mare to the fence, 
and we lifted his head, and felt at his heart, 
and Will said to me, ‘I doubt he’s dead,’” 

**Was he dead ?” 

“We did the best we could for him!” 
cried the gipsy, firing as if at some implied 
accusation. “I fetched some water, and 
Will loosened his collar ; but he never moved 
nor spoke. ‘He’s done for!’ Will said at 
last, and laid his head down. I saw the 
mark where the whip had caught him, and 
I would swear it was enough to have killed 
him. Then Will put his hand in Crofton’s 
breast-pocket, and took out a biggish book 
and opened it. There was a pocket in each 
side of it, and he took a bundle of something 
out of the one, and was just going to slip it 
away when I caught hold of his hand. ‘Lets 
look,’ I said, and I saw they were bank- 
notes. I never saw any but once before ; but 
I don’t forget. Will Herne meant to have 
had them all, but I was too sharp for him!” 

“So you shared them, I suppose %” said 
Harold, while the old woman leaned forward, 
watching him intently. 

“T wish we had!” he answered, with am 
accent of unmistakable regret. ‘I don't 
know how much they were worth, but there 
was alot of them. ‘Let’s look in the other 
side,’ Will said, but I knew what he would 
be after, and I kept hold of his left hand 
that had the notes in, while he pulled some- 
thing out of the other side. There were some 
papers tied up, and he wanted to look at them. 
So he swore by—you know what—and made 
me do the same, and we laid the bundle of 
notes on the road, about a yard in front of 
us, while Will looked at the papers, and I 
held a brimstone match ‘for him to see the 
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writing—I must have burned half-a-dozen— 
and then he tied them upagain. ‘I can’t 
make head nor tail of them,’ he said, ‘ but I 
think they belong to Squire Malreward. It 
might be worth money to him to get them 
back.’ He put them into the book again, 


and was going to slip it into his pocket, I | 


think, when all of a sudden he gave a great 
start, and dropped it. It was Thornton 
Harris came round the turn of the road, 
without the horse and trap, and when he 
saw us he put his hand in his waistcoat and 
drew a little pistol halfway out. I gave a 
jump, too, but I didn’t forget to pick up the 
book, while the other two were looking ai 
each other.” 

He stopped to chuckle softly at his own 
acuteness, with all the vanity of a half-wit ; 


and Harold said nothing, but watched him | 


with eyes that seemed as if they would drag 
his secret out of him. 

“Go on!” said the sibyl, from the other 
side of the fire; “and speak the truth, or 
else you had better never have been born!” 

“TJ am speaking truth!” answered Joe 
Chalkeye, eagerly. ‘Harris kept his hand 
on the handle of the pistol, but he was only 
making believe with it. He took a high 


hand at first, and swore that we were rob- 
bing his friend, and that he would give us in 


charge for robbery, and, maybe, murder. 
But he soon saw that we knew too much for 
that, and he came down a little. Will Herne 
stood out for the notes to be shared between 
us two, but Harris laughed in his face. He 
said he’d sooner let us say what we pleased ! 
it would be only our word against his, and 
who would believe a couple of gipsies? But 
to avoid scandal, he said, he would give us a 
fair share, only we must keep the notes 
dark till the affair had blown over a bit, or 
it would be the worse for us. He’s a cool 
hand, that Harris! There lay the body, not 
two yards from us, and after the first he 
never looked round at it, never once, till all 
the business was done. He gave us what he 
called a fair share, but if it hadn’t been for 
the pistol in his bosom we shouldn’t have 
been contented so easily. So he ordered 
Will to lay the body in the ditch, a little out 
of the road and out of sight ; and they looked 
for the riding-whip till they found it, and 
laid it beside him. Then Harris found the 
mare, and dragged the saddle half-round, and 
gave her a cut of the whip, and she galloped 
off; and he, and Will Herne, too, threatened 
what they’d do to me if ever I breathed a 
word to anyone; and off they went, and 
Tround by Alderbrook bottom ; and I believe 





they picked up the horse and trap, and went 
home by another road. So I was left on the 
roadside there with him, and I began to wish 
myself far enough. I thought they might 
turn against me, both of them, and say I’d 
done it! ButI looked about to see if there’d 
been anything dropped 9 

“ Did you find anything ?” 

“ Ay!” he answered, with a cunning look. 
“But what I found may be worth something 
if ever another trial comes on, and I'll keep 
it till then I saw the moonlight shine 
on the silver plate on the whip, and I looked, 
and it had Squire Malreward’s name on it !— 
but I daren’t move it. Then I began to 
think the sooner I was out of this country 
the better ; but I'd no money with me but 
the notes, and I daren’t change them. Sol 
bethought myself of the papers in the book, 
and I came straight off here, and got to see 
the Squire as soon as I could, and told him 
what I’d seen, and——” 

“What?” cried Harold, springing to his 
feet again. “Did my father know this tale 
of yours? Did you tell him that Harris 
killed Crofton ?” 

“ Ay, sure!—and gave him the papers, 
and he gave me money enough to get away 
with, and bid me go and say nothing to 
anyone.” 

“Then either you were lying, and he knew 
it ; or——’ 

Harold stopped short. There seemed no 
alternative ; and yet, this story of the gipsy’s 
had seemed so complete a solution of a 
hitherto unsolved mystery ! 

He turned away, and paced up and down 
the kitchen—a picturesque figure enough, 
in his beggar’s dress, but with a downcast 
face of thought such as no careless vagrant 
ever wore. And the two by the fire watched 
him intently, having both of them reason 
enough to wonder what he was thinking of. 

“Well what more?” he said at last, 
curtly, turning as he reached the other end 
of the room. 

“T went away, and went back to the 
tribe, and somehow Uncle Gabe got it all 
out of me; and he’s been trying to get me 
out of the way, and keep me out, ever since, 
but he doesn’t know Joe Herne. If my 
pigs are to be taken to market I'll sell them 
myself.” 

“ Why did your brother not tell me this 
the other night, think you?” asked Harold, 
in an under-tone, turning to his grandmother. 
“Did I not offer enough to the man that 
could help me %” 

“A child could tell you that!” she an- 
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swered, speaking in the English of her early 
married life, in marked contrast to the patois 
that Joe Herne had been talking, and which 
has been here freely translated. ‘‘ Gabe was 
always cunning—cunning enough to take 
himself in, at times. He hated your father, 
always; and he thinks, I daresay, that fear 
will pay better than gratitude, and that 
Thornton Harris will still be willing to pay 
him to be silent when you might be weary of 
paying him for having spoken. A secret 
that is told is worth nothing more !” 

Harold laughed bitterly. 

“So much for relations, and their grati- 
tude! Well! the secret will soon be worth 
little enough to him. As for you, Joe, you'll 
do what I bid you—if you're wise! You'll 
go where I tell you, and you'll keep quiet, 
and I'll see you don’t want. But you'll have 
no dealings with any of the tribe; and if 
you come across them, or if they come across 
you, you'll lose a pound for every word you 
say to any of them on this business. Before 
daybreak you must start, and so must I.” 

“Where are you going ?” asked his grand- 
mother, anxiously. 

“‘Tll tell you presently!” he answered, 
with a significant look. “We had a short 
night last night. Is there anywhere that Joe 
can lie down and get a nap before we start ?” 

“There’s a mat yonder,” said Joe’s affec- 
tionate great-aunt, pointing with her fingers, 
as if he had beenadog. “He can lie down 
there. Harold, my lad! come here on the 
settle by me.” 

Joe Herne withdrew, and flung himself 
down on the knitted rug in the far corner ; 
and Harold suffered himself to drop into the 
seat pointed out to him and sat staring into 
the fire, deep in thought. His grandmother’s 
eyes—pin-points of brightness in a network 
of wrinkles—were fixed upon his face ; but 
he hardly heeded them. 

“ Are they all well?” he asked at last. 
* Phil—and my aunts—and Mrs. Philip ?” 

“ Ay! well enough, I believe. I’ve little 
enough to do with them. It was but yester- 
day you saw them.” 

* Yesterday? Was it? Ay! I remember. 
It seems longer.” 

“ And where are you going next, my lad ?” 

“First, to get rid of Joe Herne, and put 
him where he can’t be tampered with.” 

“* Where’s that ?” 

* Do you remember old Bilson, who used 
to be gamekeeper here in my grandfather’s 
time ?” 

“ Ay! I remember him.” 

“He loved my father, and he will watch 





Joe Herne, if I bid him do it, for my father’s 
sake, like a terrier over a rat-hole. He hag 
that lone house now on Thansley Moor, ang 
I shall leave Master Joe there while I] g0 
on my way.” 

“And what are you after next ?” 

“T must find Will Herne,” he answered, 
lowering his voice, though they were speak. 
ing in undertones already. “I must make 
him speak out, and see if his tale agrees with 
this one, before I can at all decide what 
ought to be done next.” 


For a little while longer they talked in 
hushed whispers, and then Harold flung his 
arms above his head and fell asleep in the 
corner of the settle; while the old woman 
sat beside him, like one of the sleepless Fates, 
glancing from time to time at his sleeping 
face, as if she read there the prophecy that 
he would not suffer her to read in the lines 
of those brown shapely hands. 


CHAPTER VIII.—OVER THE LIBRARY FIRE. 


** Ts all our fire of shipwreck wood, oak and pine? 
— Well! poor sailors took their chance, 
— I take mine!” 
James Lee’s Wife. 


In four days Harold came back, and told 
the old grandame how he had sped. He 
had disposed of Joe Herne with the old 
keeper on Thansley Moor—a place where his 
relations were not likely to seek him out, 
even if they happened to hear of his being 
there. 

And he had found Will Herne, by the help 
of his old acquaintance, Mr. Walrond’s James; 
and had heard from him a tale that was in 
all important respects the same as Joes 
Will had, it appeared, had a kind of quarrel 
with his former master, Thornton Harris— 
perhaps finding him less amenable to threats 
than the man-servant had hoped and ex 
pected when he became accessory after the 
fact to a deed that somewhat irked his con 
science. 

He had been afraid to move in the matter 
by himself, but now declared his willingness 
to tell his story anywhere, and before any 
one whom it might concern. 

But Harold was plainly not satisfied. He 
let the old woman extract so much, by re 
peated questionings, but could not or would 
not say what he intended to do next. Perhaps 
he had misgivings of which he did not care to 
speak. Granted that this story was true, 
what could he do, with two witnesses—both 
manifestly open to bribery—against a man 
in Harris's position ? 
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And if Squire Philip had known of this, 
why had he kept that strange silence, which, 
in this new light, looked stranger than ever ? 
And what were those papers which Joe 
Herne had brought back to him, and which 
he had welcomed; the gipsy said, as if they 
had been drops of his heart’s blood ? 

Secretly Harold had interviewed his grand- 
mother, and secretly he departed again, 
taking a bundle with him. And in a few 
hours he reappeared in the garb of civilisa- 
tion, and made his entry by the front door 
instead of the back ; seeming, indeed, in a 
somewhat saturnine mood for one who had 
been spending a week with friends, but quite 
ready to attend to the requests of ‘his man 
of business, who had been getting somewhat 
out of patience. 

Phil was equally delighted and surprised 
when his step-brother appeared at dinner, in 
his usual inconsequent fashion, as if he had 
never been away. But he soon found that 
Harold had very little to tell him, and did 
not seem willing to talk about his wander- 


me had guessed who did it, before: and 
now I know,” he said, when they found them- 
selves alone together in the library after 
dinner. ‘ But as for proving it to any one 
élse—that is another matter! I would 
rather not talk about it yet, even to you. 
Here’s Curtice coming, so be off, there’s a 
dear lad; and as soon as there’s anything 
worth hearing, you shall know.” 

Mr. Curtice had not perhaps a very high 
opinion of his young employer’s intellectual 
powers, though Harold had surprised him 
once or twice by showing unexpected com- 
prehension of some matter to which he had 
seemed to be paying only half attention. 
But he had known him all his life, and his 
father before him; and being himself a dis- 
creet and honest man, had contrived to steer 
acomparatively even course among the rocks 
and shoals of the Malreward temper. He 
had been talking confidentially in the draw- 
ing-room to the Misses Malreward and their 
sister-in-law ; and receiving their suggestions 
as to something they wished Harold to do, 
but when Mr. Curtice came into the library 
and saw the dark inflexible face that the 
young Squire bent over his work, he very 
judiciously held his tongue, and attended 
solely to the matter in hand, which appeared 
to require less explanation than usual. 

When at last he rose to take leave, 
Harold detained him. 

“Do you know,” he asked, with boyish 
abruptness, “of any particular place where 





my father was in the habit of keeping papers? 
—important papers, I mean, that he might 
wish no one to see ?” 

“There was his secretaire,” answered the 
lawyer, inwardly marvelling a little. ‘“ And 
the strong box in the wall here—and the tin 
safe at my office.” 

“Did he give you anything, to keep for 
him, between the time of Mr. Crofton’s mur- 
der and his own death ?” 

“Yes!” 

“ What was it?” 

“A paper relating to Mrs. Malreward’s 
marriage settlement. You have seen it.” 

“You know of no other place,then? Thank 
you, that is all. Good night.” 


Left alone, Harold proceeded to search the 
receptacles that the lawyer had mentioned, 
and every other place he could think of ; but 
with little hope of success. 

In the course of attending to necessary busi- 
ness they had both been through all rhese 
before, since Mr. Malreward’s death, and had 
come across nothing that was likely to have 
been in Crofton’s possession at that time, or 
that would answer to the description that Will 
Herne had given of what he had seen. “A 
lady’s name was in them, two or three times,” 
he had said, ‘and one at least was a letter.” 

Of course it was possible that they had 
been destroyed; but some words that the 
dying lips had striven hard to utter came 
back to Harold now with a new light upon 
them. 

Just at the last his father had seemed to 
change his mind about something, to con- 
template the discovering of something that 
hitherto he had been resolved at all costs to 
hide. 

“Some papers——” those failing lips 
had said. “I dared not burn them. There 
is a note left with them, you -will find, and 
do what is right x 

“Where shall I find them?” Harold had 
asked, half mechanically, dazed with trouble ; 
and had got for sole answer a murmur of 
words that he could not distinguish, listen as 
heedfully as he might. 

Late that: night he was still looking, and 
searching in vain; and when at last he went 
to bed, it was to dream of secret drawers 
and hidden panels and all the contrivances 
for hiding important documents that his 
scanty reading of novels could suggest to 
him. 

All the next morning he searched again: 
but languidly, because there was really no 
fresh place in which to look; and after lunch 
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found himself nervously taking down the 
books from the well-filled bookshelves and 
glancing behind them as if he expected to 
find what he was looking for there. 

“ This is folly!” he said to himself sharply 
at last. “My father was no fool. If he had 
anything of importance put down in black 
and white he would not have left it where a 
servant might find it. And if he wanted me 
to look to anything it’s plain he must have 
left it where he thought I should come across 
it. Ill hunt no more; until I can think of 
some sensible and likely place where I have 
not looked already !” 

And with that he ordered his horse, and 
rode off to see his lady-love ; and if possible 
get rid of the faint chill that their last brief 
meeting had left. 

This meeting was not altogether satisfac- 
tory ; for some of the brothers’ friends and 
Harold’s own old acquaintance were there, 
and declined to be driven away ; so that he 
got none of the private conversation that he 
desired. But there was a little something in 
the young lady’s manner that flattered and 
pleased him, he hardly knew why. 

The fact was that he himself was more of 
a man than he had been a fortnight before, 
and Miss Colvin’s perceptions were quite 
keen and delicate enough to make her aware 
of the fact, and instruct her how to recog- 
nise it. 

But not even Alicia’s beauty and his own 
honest love could long make Harold forget 
his perplexities, and he came back to them 
long before his own door opened to receive 
him. 

He had left Netherfold early, as soon as 
Miss Colvin retired and the usual evening 
card-playing began ; so there were lights in 
the drawing-room when he reached Crucis, 
and the ladies were still there, though Phil 
was gone to bed. Very often Harold had as 
little to say to them as they to him, and pre- 
ferred to sit by himself in the library, with 
tobacco for an excuse. But to-night the 
library seemed to reproach him with the 
discovery that still eluded him, and he came 
into the drawing-room and even tried to 
make conversation, an effort to which his 
step-mother and his younger aunt responded 
readily enough. 

Those winter days were terribly dull at 
Crucis now, and Harold had at any rate had 
a glimpse lately of the outer world, though 
he did not seem inclined to give much ac- 
count of it. 

But Miss Malreward—‘“Aunt Laura ”—sat 
by in silence, and Harold watched her, in the 





pauses of the unexciting conversation, and 
was struck, as he had never been before, with 
the self-contained and sensible look of a fagg 
that hitherto had been too familiar to make 
any impression on him. 

His father, he remembered, had confided 
in her as much as he did in any one—which 
was not much—far more than in his wife or 
his younger sister. Could it be possible that 
she could help him ? that she might know of 
some place where her brother would haye 
been likely to keep such papers? Hardly 
likely, Harold decided within himself, and yet 
the idea haunted him—all the more because 
no other ideas on the subject could be invoked 
that night. 

He had not forgotten it the next morning; 
but instead of acting upon it he went up 
stairs and ventured—feeling himself a sacri- 
legious intruder—into the room that had 
been left in silent state ever since the day 
of Squire Philip's funeral. Here, or in the 
dressing-room, there were but few places 
where papers could have been kept ; but such 
as they were Harold searched them all, and 
ransacked the two rooms afterwards, thinking 
of secret doors and sliding panels. There 
were such things at Crucis, though not just 
there ; but they were too well known for the 
dead man to have trusted his secret to their 
keeping. 

The morning went by in these vain inves 
tigations ; and soon after lunch Mr. Walrond 
and his daughter made their promised call. 

Harold’s aunts were not on the spot when 
the visitors arrived, being in fact in the act 
of paying their daily visit of ceremony to 
their mother in her own domain. When 
they came in, and their greetings distracted 
Mr. Walrond’s attention, Harold first dared 
to permit himself a significant glance at Eliza- 
beth, and met her eyes, brimful of interest 
and mirth. 

“T have got home, you see,” he said, in an 
undertone, drawing her a little apart. 

“T am very glad to see it !” she answered. 
“I felt responsible. In fact, I persuaded 
my father to come over to-day that we might 
see——” 

“Thanks! But I can never thank you 
properly. How quick you were—and inge- 
nious too. Was there much sensation the 
next morning ?” 

A little ripple of laughter startled the um 
accustomed echoes of the gloomy old drawing: 
room ; as Elizabeth suddenly recalled some 
remarks of her father’s, at which she had not 
dared to laugh at the time. 

“Pretty well. But I got my key back 
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before any domestic cataclysm took place, library?” he asked, and Miss Malreward 
as 1 suppose you intended. Thank you, too, | agreed, with less surprise than he had some- 
for guessing so correctly and managing so , how expected. 
well.” He put to her the same question that he 
“That was nothing. It was so brightI| had put to the lawyer, and she paused an 
was sure it was in constant use, and I was | instant before replying, looking at him 
pound to see that you had it again when you with keen questioning eyes, not unlike his 
wanted it.” | father’s. 

“ And your arm ?” “Has any one told you anything that 
“Nearly healed. There was so little makes you ask me that?” she said at last. 
damage done that it was practically cured ‘No; but I believe there are some papers 
when your father stopped the bleeding.” that my father meant at the last that I 

“ And—other things? Did you find what should see. And I cannot find them.” 
you wanted %” Again she paused, with a frown of intense 

She looked at him with a touch of grave | consideration, while he waited, wondering. 
interest that somehow revealed to Harold| ‘I suppose I ought to give them to you. 
that she was older than he had thought— | I suppose this was what he meant. If not, I 
older and more beautiful. But his face | hope he knows that I mean to do what he 
douded over a little. | wished, as far as I can guess.” 

“T have, and I have not,” he said ; “and | There were tears in Miss Malreward’s eyes 
i’sa long story. Some day, if you have not 


forgotten all about it by then, I will tell you 
the whole story, with the sequel, which may 
prove to be the most important part.” 

There was no time for more private words. 


Mr. Walrond was looking round for his | 
daughter, that he might show Mrs. Malre- 
ward what his “ little girl” had grown into ; 
and in a moment or two Phil came in, shy 


but friendly, and attached himself to his 
new acquaintance. 
They went out into the garden presently, 


/as she rose and left the room: a sight so 
rare that it increased her nephew’s wonder 
,and bewilderment. In a few minutes she 
was back again, carrying a large sealed 
| envelope in her hand. 
“Your father gave me this the day before 
| he died,” she said. ‘ And first he made me 
promise never, under any circumstances, to 
| pen it myself or allow any one but you to 
open it. Then his mind seemed to wander, 
| or at: any rate I fancied so at the time. ‘I 
‘can’t make up my mind whether to tell 


and her light feet traced the mazes of the | Harry,’ he said ; and then he said something 
wonderful yew hedge, and paused beneath | that I could hardly hear, about dying silent, 
the brown immemorial arches that pierced it | and that if the wrong was his doing the 
here and there. Phil beguiled her away | punishment would be his. I waited for a 
along the sunny terrace walks, to look at the | minute, and then asked him what I was to 
wonderful little garden-house and play-room | do with the packet, then, and he roused 
that he had hardly yet outgrown ; and her | himself and spoke clearly. ‘If Harry asks 
laugh came ringing back upon the still air of | for it,’ he said, ‘if I say anything to him, 


the mild winter’s day with a note as sweet | 


as a robin’s. 

That girlish laugh, that flitting girlish 
form, gave the quaint walled garden a charin 
that it had never had before in its young 
owner's eyes, and he sighed to think that 
Alicia had never been in it, and that it might 
be long before her stately beauty found its 
fittest setting there. But Miss Colvin’s lover 
had never heard her laugh aloud like that, 
and never would. Her laugh was not so 
pretty as her smile, and she knew it, and 
had acted upon the knowledge ever since she 
¢ame to womanhood. 


That night, after dinner, Harold detained 
his elder aunt by a look, as she was leaving 
the room. 


“Can I speak to you by yourself, in the 


or if any one else tells him, and he asks for 
it, let him have it. But if not, keep it safe ; 
and before you die see it safely burnt and 
out of the way, as you will answer to me 
when we meet at the Great Day.’ So I 
promised him, and that was the last word 
that ever I had from him.” 

The dead man’s sister was weeping as she 
ended, and the dead man’s son held out a 
hand that trembled a little, and took the 
packet from hers. It seemed to both that 
they gave, and took, a message from the 
dead. And then Aunt Laura, without one 
curious glance, rose and left the room; and 
her nephew locked the door after her, and 
sat down before the writing-table and let his 
fingers play round the seal. 

He was afraid, as every one is of the utterly 
unknown. But he knew that he was afraid, 
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and presently the knowledge stung him into 
action, and he broke the seal. 

There were perhaps half-a-dozen different 
papers in the envelope, but enclosing them 
all was a letter, a long letter on thin lined 
paper, in Philip Malreward’s handwriting. 
And his son understood that he was meant 
to read this first. 

The date was three months back, and it 
ran as follows :— 


“ My VERY DEAR SON HAROLD, 

“T write to you what I dare not tell 
you, and half intend, even while I write, 
that you shall never see this. I have tried 
to live an honest man, but for your sake I 
have half determined to die a rogue... . 
But I sometimes think lately that I have not 
long to live, and I might change my mind at 
the last, and have no opportunity of telling 
you all. There are others, too, who might 
- tell you, and their statement ought not to 
stand without mine, 

* And, above all, the whole thing may be 
a lie, and you may live to prove it so. God 
grant, if it is so, that I may know it, where- 
everIl am. But meanwhile the fear that it 
is true is breaking my heart. . . . Harold, 
my son, I must tell this tale as plainly as I 


can, and what I may feel of shame and regret 


you must understand without words. I am 
too heartsick to complain or protest—if I 
begin that I shall break down. 

“You never heard me speak much of your 
mother; you were not old enough to re- 
member what she was like, and I had never 
the courage to begin to tell you what we had 
both lost. But 1 must tell you now that I 
know nothing of her life before she married 
me. I loved her, and I will swear that she 
was more than worthy of my love. But she 
was not willing to speak of the past, and I 
would not press her; so I knew no more 
than that. I met her first as a young 
widow, staying with Samuel Crofton, soon 
after he married your aunt. He seemed not 
altogether pleased that I should marry her, 
and the quarrel that has separated us for all 
your lifetime began when, soon after our 





marriage, he attempted to blacken my wife’s 
character to me. Thank Heaven, 1 never | 
for one instant believed him! He could not | 
touch the happiness of those two short years | 
we spent together. 

“You know what my business relations | 
with Crofton have been: how, ever since | 
you came of age, he has persecuted me to | 
get possession of Benson’s farm. His reason , 
or wanting the land rather than his money, | 


* 


I never knew. But certainly he had one, for 
he was as long-headed as the devil his master 

“The night after I had paid, and Harris had 
received, the amount due to the firm, Crofton 
came over here ina fury. He tried to per. 
suade me that payment had been made too 
late, the interest being in arrears—as yoy 
know—and notice having been given of their 
intention to foreclose. It was all over and 
done with, he said, and the land was his, and 
Harris ought not to have received the money, 
which he offered to give back to me then and 
there. When le found that I refused to be- 
lieve him, or to give up the quittance that 
Harris had signed on behalf of the firm, he 
offered to buy the farm for a larger sum than 
I had just repaid him. It was fully more 
than the land would have been worth in open 
market, but I told him plainly that I wished 
to have no dealings with him, and that we 
had sold the Shropshire property simply 
that we might not have to break our fence 
here. 

“Then he swore that since I would not 
sell he would make me glad to give, and he 
brought out what you will find with this. 

‘Copies, you will understand. The origi- 
nals, he told me, were safe in the hands of 
his partner. 

“ Harry, I cannot bring myself to write 
about this. You will see it for yourself and 
understand. 

“You have never known how much I 
loved you. I never let you guess how much 
you were to me. And now, reading this, 
you have a right to curse me for the careless- 
ness that has ruined your life—if this tale is 
true. If ever you can bring yourself to say, 
‘He loved me, after all, and I forgive him, I 
think I shall know it, even in my grave. 

“‘T am losing my head and my nerve with 
all this. I have begun making inquiries and 
dare not go on with them; and though some- 
times I hope that Crofton lied, I am never 
in the same mind for long together. 

“Then I was confident enough. I took 
Crofton by the throat, and nearly shook the 
life out of him. I flung his ‘ proofs’ back to 
him and told him that he was slandering the 
dead as he had tried to slander the living. 
Your mother’s face rose up before me, Harry, 
and it seemed an insult to her not to dare 
him to do his worst. I did it, and thenl 
thrust him out of the house. In his blind 
anger, I suppose, he took my whip and left 
his own behind. You will find his in the 
third drawer of my escritoire. It has been 
there ever since, and I have never spoken of 
it to anybody. 
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“Very soon after he was gone my courage 
to fail. At least, I had misgivings ; 
I began to see how the worst part of it might 
be true, and yet your mother have been 
ignorant and blameless. I wished that I had 
read the documents more carefully, or that I 
had kept them. I opened the window and 
listened, wondering if Crofton had really 
ne, past calling back. I even went out, 
with a confused idea of following him, and 
coming to some clearer understanding. That 
was hopeless, of course; and even if I had 
seen him again my pride would not have let 
me suggest a compromise then. I wandered 
about confusedly in the dark, thinking of 
many things, and of you most of all. But 
before nine o'clock I came back to the house, 
and locked myself in here. As it happened 
it was well for me that more than one of the 
servants saw me come in; but, of course, I 
thought nothing of that at the time. What 
Idid that night I cannot tell, but by morn- 
ing I had half resolved to see Crofton again, 
and try at any rate to discuss the matter 
with him peaceably. And while I was think- 
ing of it Joe Herne found me and told me 
that Crofton was dead, and that Harris had 
killed him. If ever you read this—and I 
fearsome day you must read it—you must 
seek out Joe Herne and hear the details at 
first hand from him. Horrible as the story 
was, I could not but believe it, especially as 
he brought back to me the papers that 
Crofton had carried away with him... 
The originals are with Harris, and the first 
time we met I knew by his eyes that he had 
read them. He said not a word to me on 
the subject, nor I to him, but he knew that 
Iknew that he was guilty, and that I dared 
not speak. 

“We have been silent ever since, watching 
each other, both afraid to move, except that 
Ihave made inquiries as far as I could with- 
out risk of discovery, and he has cautiously 
thrown suspicion of the murder upon me. 
He is a clever man, even cleverer than 
Crofton, and he has faith in those proofs of 
Crofton’s, or he would not dare to drive me 
to the wall like this. 

“They have all turned against me, Boling- 
broke and all of them. If I die now they 
will say that shame and the fear of discovery 
broke my heart. But I swear I would not 
lift a finger to clear my name, to-day. If 
they can all believe that of me, what does it 
matter! My heart is broken, I think ; but 
it is this that has broken it—the fear of what 
Imight myself discover, the shame that you 
must share with me.” 





The letter, and the paper on which it was 
written, came to an end together here. 
Whether there had ever been any more of 
it, or whether the writer had broken down 
at that point and never taken up the task 
again, there was nothing to show. 

Harold read the letter through, slowly, but 
without a pause. If any had been there to 
watch they would have seen nothing but 
deep thought and keen attention in his dark 
face. If he was afraid, he would not show 
it, even to himself. If he was moved—well, 
the time might come when certain sentences 
in that letter would draw the slow tears to 
his eyes, but not yet. He laid it down and 
took up the other papers. There were but 
five of them, not one of any length ; and he 
read them through —some twice, some three 
times—comparing one with another, and 
weighing every sentence. The last dropped 
from his hand, and he sat motionless ; look- 
ing straight before him with bright but ex- 
pressionless eyes—oddly like those of some 
beautiful savage creature, newly-trapped, that 
betwixt anger and terror will not stir. 

For more than an hour he sat there, and 
did not move a finger: and of what he was 
thinking he never knew himself, far less could 
he tell to any one. There was but one thing 
in the world to think of, and that was a huge 
storm-cloud that filled his brain and could 
take no recognisable shape. 

What roused him at last was the storm 
without—a gust of wind that howled against 
the wide oriel window, and dashed handfuls 
of rain-drops against the small leaded panes. 
The dreary sound made Harold shiver with- 
out knowing why: and then he found out 
that he was cold to the very heart; so cold 
that for the moment he could think of nothing 
else. The sight of the papers lying before 
him startled him as if he had not known 
that they were there, and he gathered them 
hastily up and flung them into the corre- 
spondence box on the table and locked it. 
Then he swung his chair round to the fire, 
and cowered over it, breaking up the live 
coals, and holding out his hands to the 
blaze. 

It was a fairly good fire, even for the gene- 
rous ideas of that part of the world; but in 
a moment more Harold rang the bell for 
more fuel, and having roused himself again 
to unlock the door, astonished the old butler 
by ordering him to build it half-way up the 
chimney. He eyed his young master at in- 
tervals as he obeyed, and presently said— 
“ Aren’t you well, Mr. Harold? I beg your 
pardon, sir.” 
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** No !—Yes !—I’m cold, that’s all.” 

“You must have had a chill, sir. - Shall I 
get you a drop of brandy ?” 

Harold laughed a little grimly. “ Better 
not,” he said, half to himself: then aloud— 
‘‘No, thanks! I’m not fond of the stuff, as 
you know. I won't take to it—yet!” 

“God forbid you ever should be fond of 
it, Mr. Harold. But a little is useful at 
times; and you look as though a drop would 
be good for you now.” 

Harold made no answer. He was bending 
over the fire again, watching the flames as 
they crept up between the fresh dry logs. 
And the old man, who had been at Crucis all 
his life, knew better than to press a sugges- 
tion, but retired discreetly. 

It was not the cold of that luxurious room 
—-the finest remnant of the old abbey, the 
pride of Alston Crucis,—that had crept into 
Harold’s bones. It was the cold of the 
winter woods, where the ragged gipsy tents 
could hardly keep out the driving sleet and 
rain— 

“ When the rotting woodland drips 
And the leaf is stamped in clay.” 


Here the burnished steel laughed back the 
laughing flames, and quaint faces in the 
coloured tiles round the hearth alternately 
gleamed out and disappeared. But even from 
here, velvet curtain and thick oaken shutter 
could not banish the wail of the houseless 
wind. And out yonder, by the gipsies’ fire, 
the rain hissed in the half-extinguished em- 
bers, and the gale shrieked through the leaf- 
less trees. No wonder Harold was cold, with 
half his soul wandering out there in that dim 
region—beyond and behind the world of 
civilisation—which he knew at least too well 
to have any illusions concerning it. 


This story, if it were true, meant nothing 
less than ruin—utter and irretrievable! There 
would be nothing left—not even aname. He 
had seen that from the first, but he only 
began to comprehend it now as he crouched 
over the fire, and by degrees the mere physi- 
cal comfort helped him to get over the shock 
that for the moment had chilled his heart 
and numbed his brain. And by the time he 
began to feel warm again the natural reaction 
had begun. It must be a lie! It was im- 
possible that it could be true; though his 
father had believed in it, and had died of 
the belief. Though a clever scoundrel like 
Thornton Harris believed in it sufficiently to 
dare a halter on the strength of the weapon 
it gave him. It must be made a lie—practi- 
cally. There are facts that should never be 





recognised, hideous anomalies that should 
never be acted upon; and this, if it were g 
fact at all, was one of these. If ever thers 
was a secret that the grave ought to cover, it 
was this. ’ 

“The grave shall cover it!” said Harold to 
himself. “Father! you should have diej 
silent, as you said! But J can hold 
tongue. Harris knows, and I have made ap 
enemy of him ; but he will not strike unles 
I strike first Suppose it were true 
what then? What is abstract right in such 
a case asthis?... Phil would not thank 
me—he cares for me a good deal more thay 
he would care to step into my shoes. And no 
man is bound to ruin himself and take away 
his dead mother’s good name. . . . So that 
was why that arch-villain warned me not to 
stir muddy water. I am obliged to him, and 
if he lets me alone he shall go unhanged to 
his grave—for me!” 


Though it might seem that Harold had 
taken his resolution, it was late that night 
before he left the library. In the wide po 
ing hall he paused a moment beside the 
shaded night-lamp that had been left for 
him, and listened, as if the secret that he 
had locked up behind him there might have 
escaped and be wandering through the silent 
house, whispering itself into every sleeper’ 
ear. 

The great folding doors opposite were 
partly open, and beyond them he could see 
the broad oak staircase, with its shallow 
steps, a little warped and sunken with - 
and its ponderous balustrade. Above 
first landing was a stained window, whicha 
faint thread of moonlight was just beginning 
to touch into a dim jewel-like radiance. 
There was something new and strange to 
night in the familiar homely stateliness of 
the scene, as if he had been away for years 
and had half forgotten it. And Harold stood 
and looked at it all with a new interest, 
though with a face nearly as impassive # 
that marble face of the first Harold Malre 
ward that from the over-mantel seemed to 
peer stonily over his shoulder. ; 

Leave all this, to which every fibre of his 
frame seemed to cling, and go out into the 
world, an outcast among outcasts? Not 
while the secret lay in his own keeping, 
within the grasp of hands that would not 
tremble or relax! Not while the only other 
man who knew it was constrained to go softly 
—with a halter perpetually hanging over his 
head by way of inducement to keep a 
tongue ! 
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THE FOUR PILLARS OF THE HOME. 
Short Sundap Readings for April. 
By tHe Rev. R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


“The wisdom that is from above is first pure.”’—Jas. iii. 17. 


he are four pillars which bear up the 

Home: first, Purity ; second, Love ; 
third, Unselfishness ; fourth, Discipline. 
Whether the roof be thatch or tiles, whether 
the walls be logs or marble, whether the 
chambers be many or few, whether the 
situation be beautiful or ugly, where the 
four pillars stand the home can be solidly 
built. Where the pillars are wanting the 
costliest material, the loveliest site, the state- 
liest edifice will be in vain. 

This Sunday evening we are to speak of 
Purity, the first pillar which supports the 
roof-tree. The wisdom from above which 
makes a home—for a home is a tiny reflection 
of Heaven—is first pure. If you are build- 
ing a home, therefore, get this pillar fairly 
fixed and established so that no rude winds 
can shake it. Of this pillar much might be 
said, but we must content ourselves with 
stating these three serviceable truths :—1. 
No home can be a home unless the hearts that make 


it are pure. 2. No hearts can be pure unless they 


are purified. 3. No hearts can be purified ex- 
cept by the definite and believing acceptance of 
the full salvation which is in Christ. When 
these three things are said and enforced, a 
practical conclusion follows which will be evi- 
dent to all considerate home-builders. 

1. No home can be a home unless the hearts 
that make it are pure.—This seems to be a hard 
saying because, as but few hearts are pure, it 
implies that homes are few, while the general 
impression is that they are many. But the 
saying, though hard, is none the less true. 
Homes are rare, very rare. By a beautiful 
and pathetic illusion, as if haunted by a re- 
collection of a home from which we originally 
came, we all of us imagine that homes are 
very common ; if we have the great good hap 
to be the inmates of a real home, we suppose 
that behind and within other four-walled 
structures are other similar homes ; if on the 
other hand we are sadly aware that our own 
scarcely corresponds to our ideal, we yet 
believe that it is an exception ; other homes, 
we fancy, are what ours is not. No one will 
think lightly of this sublime conviction which 
wrestles against facts, and rides triumphantly 
over the melancholy sea of proofs. No one 
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would be heartless enough to substitute the 
reality for the illusion, or to suggest that the 
ideal is not the real because it is not yet 
realised. 

Homes are rare, and rare they must be, 
while hearts are not pure. There are mo- 
ments when each home seems for a time a 
real home: at the home-coming of the bridal 
pair, at the birth of the first child, at the 
hallowing entrance of death ; this is because 
under certain powerful influences, the strong 
winds of an emotional purity will sweep back 
the dark and defiling floods. Even impure 
hearts are visited by transient gusts of purity ; 
the mirk divides and the clear blue appears 
for a moment. In those moments home 
seems verily home, for Heaven has stooped 
into its circle. 

A marriage must be very sacred, such a 
marriage as that between Christ and His 
Church, if a real home is to be made. The 
purity of it must not be merely conventional, 
it must be real. The spiritual union must 
draw the physical with them ; the physical 
cannot create the spiritual. 

The cradle of a little child must be curtained 
with snowy curtains if the home is to be 
maintained ; it must be rocked too with hands 
which have not been fevered with passion. 
If not, and if inflammable influences are in 
the veins of the children, a conflagration may 
some day break out, and the home will be a 
wreck. 

The growing boys and girls, when their 
turn comes, must plant afresh this pillar of 
purity, otherwise the home which has been 
made for them will be unmade by them. For 
of the few homes which you have known 
you will remember that many maintained 
their first estate until the fledglings were 
flown, but the birds came back, laden with 
impurities, and tore to pieces the nest in 
which they were reared. The scattered frag- 
ments of desecrated homes are borne by 
every wind, and tell their tale to every heart. 

2. No hearts can be pure unless they be 
purified.—This is the mysterious truth which 
works at the foundation of so many golden 
theories and upsets them. It is the truth 
taught in the record of the first earthly home. 
Though Paradise is the essential possession 
of the race, we all come into the world to 
find that we are outside it, and fiery cherubim 
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guard its gates. Though a home can be made 
only by pure hearts, our hearts are not pure, 
they are only purifiable. Into this mystery 
we need not explore now. Why beings should 
be who so imperiously demand purity for 
their commonest well-being, and yet are not 
pure, God must explain, for we cannot. But 
clearly it is a fact. The birds can make their 
nests, and the beasts their lairs. Undisturbed 
by alluring possibilities they are sufficient for 
what they want. By an instinct they build, 
and order, and maintain their homes. It is 
not so with us. The first requirement is in 
our case lacking. Man is a kind of born 
polygamist, bigamist, or what not; he will 
make a harem, a seraglio, a zenana; he will 
lay the foundations of his house in the slime, 
he will set up the roof-tree in a premeditated 
uncleanness. Under all the civilising and 
home-making influences of two thousand 
years he will yet attempt the impossible ; he 
will try to make a home without being pure ; 
and after a million failures he will still refuse 
to recognise where the impossibility really 
resides. You must be purified, deluded 


home-builders; your natural condition, for 
all your assumed satisfaction with it, is as 
incapable of making that lovely refuge called 
a home, as the scudding foam of the sea is 


incapable of becoming a pebble on the shore. 
Your purification must be of a searching and 
penetrating kind too. The rottenness of the 
beams is not on the surface, but at the centre. 
They promise not well, but they promise 
better than they will perform. The danger 
to be feared is the leprosy in the walls, which 
will come out again after all scrubbing and 
scouring. The impurity that will ruin the 
home is that which, being bound up in the 
heart, is fairly hidden for a time by the 
decent covering of exemplary conduct. And 
this is why we cannot give much heed to the 
protest that there are many homes quite 
happy though the hearts have not under- 
gone any purification. The disease may not 
have reached the surface. The pestilential 
pool is gathering in the unseen basement. 
If the hearts are not purified there is no 
guarantee of continuance. 

3. No hearts can be purified except by the 
definite and believing acceptance of the full sal- 
vation which is in Christ.—There is little fear 
of any one seriously disputing this proposi- 
tion. Nay, the difficulty is to get Christians 
themselves to admit that the heart can be 
purified even by this work of Christ. This 
reluctance of Christian people to receive the 
fulness of blessing that God has made pos- 
sible for them, and to make known the pos- 





sibility to their children, their neighbours, 
and the world, is a sore trouble, we may 
imagine, to the heart of God. The world 
inwardly conscious of the truths on which 
we have just been dwelling—aware that even 
the home cannot be made without purity, and 
that men cannot be pure unless they are puri- 
fied—desires, with an ardour which is hidden 
under the affectation of indifference, a salva. 
tion which is actual, a purity which may be 
possessed. Listless when we tell it of a home 
in Heaven where sin cannot enter, it really 
wants to know of a refuge here to which it 
might flee. Is it to be imagined that men— 
creatures bearing still some traces of their 
God-likeness—should regard with composure 
the surging tides of evil rolling over their own 
hearts and ruining the homes which in their 
better moments they love? Are these hus. 
bands not heartsick when the golden dream 
of their wooing and wedding fades into the 
light, or even the darkness, of the common 
day ? Are these wives and mothers unmoved 
when they find the men who vowed to love 
them incapable and unworthy of love ; these 
children who came as visitors from Heaven 
beginning to burden the atmosphere which 
has tainted them with a taint that is deadlier 
still? It is not even to be thought of. The 
impure world groans as it rolls in the slough. 
It desires deliverance. Again and again it 
has shot out its piercing cries to the Church, 
and she has answered, ‘Be of good cheer, in 
a Purgatory beyond you shall through the 
course of ages be made pure: bear patiently 
now the exceeding sinfulness of sin ; after- 
wards you shall be delivered.” But all the 
time the gracious purpose of our Lord has 
been to deliver us now. He has made great 
and precious promises to us, but it is in order 
that having them we may “ cleanse ourselves 
from all defilement of flesh and spirit, per- 
fecting holiness in the fear of God” (2 Cor. 
vii. 1). “Now is the acceptable time, now is 
the day of salvation” (2 Cor. vi. 2). He 
would, if you would, create in you a clean 
heart, and renew a right spirit within you. 
He is ready to do precisely what the suffer- 
ing world inwardly desires, and the world is 
chiefly baulked of its desire because we have 
hesitated to declare this great salvation. 
The pillar of purity was reared for the 
home when Christ died; from that time & 
home became possible because impure hearts 
could be completely purified. To this day 
homes of the true and heavenly type are rare 
because but few take by a definite act of 
faith the full salvation which Christ pur- 
chased for us. Does not a practical conclu- 
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gon force itself upon us? Which of the 
readers whose eyes fall on this page does not 
intensely desire a home ? Which of you does 
not think that to make a real home would 
be the greatest thing that you could do on 
earth? Then, here and now, wherever you 
may chance to be, lay open your heart to 
receive the cleansing which God is willing to 
give; quietly lay aside whatever seems to 
prevent you from admitting the spirit of 
purity and of power. Firm in faith that 
what He says God means, dare to believe 
that He does what He has promised to do. 
Your own heart purified, you may proceed 
at once in whatever house you live to rear 
the pillar of purity for the building of the 
home. 
SECOND SUNDAY. 

#Love one another from a clean heart fervently.””—1 Perr. i. 22. 

THERE will be no disputing that the main 


pillar of the roof-tree is love. A home with- 
out love is a contradiction in terms. And even 


if there were some found to dispute it, there | 


would be small use in arguing, for no argu- 
ment creates love. It is ever a spark from 
the Altar of God which Prometheus has 
stolen from Heaven. But where there is no 


disposition to deny the necessity of love for 
the making of the home there is still some 


need of care and forethought. For while we 
cannot make love, we can destroy it; its 
birth is not subject to our control, but our 
neglect will kill it, our forgetfulness will 
turn its youth to age, its bloom to wrinkles. 
It has always been a surprise to me that 
more has not been said on the subject of 
preserving love in the home. The apostles 
more than once make it a matter of earnest 
exhortation, though after their manner with- 
out any curious analysis. ‘‘ Husbands, love 
your wives,” they will say, or, “See that ye 
love one another with a pure heart fer- 
vently,” and there end. They assume, one 
may suppose, that the love of God is shed 
abroad in the hearts of their hearers, and 
where the living fire is, there seems no need 
to fan the flame. : 
But, starting from these exhortations, we 
should do well to traverse the paths which 
they suggest, diligently following their cir- 
cuitous and sheltered course. Such a text 
is enough, for “when man has arrived at a 
certain ripeness in intellect any one grand 
and spiritual passage serves him as a start- 
Ing-post towards all the two-and-thirty 
palaces.” I estimate that the pillar of love 
in the home needs re-establishing, lest decay 
should weaken its strength, morning by 
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morning, and furbishing, lest rust deform 
its beauty, evening by evening. I counsel 
the master of the household to attend to this 
business before he concerns himself with other 
duties about the homestead, and the wife to 
be more scrupulous in this re-polishing than 
in any other of her manifold diligences. I 
note in entering homes that this pillar often 
wears a pitiful aspect, as if it were the 
marred monument of what had been, rather 
than the substantial stay of what still is. 

Now, of all the minor guards to watch and 
cherish love there is none more neglected 
than courtesy. “Courtesy for the court, 
love for the home,” seems the thought in 
many minds ; nor is it remembered that love 
does not readily abide at home or at court 
without this little page to guard his slumbers 
and to carry his tram. Why should we be 
boorish to people because we love them ? 
That is a question seldom put and never 
answered in any satisfactory way. I think 
Christ smiles tenderly on young lovers at 
their wooing, but with a full heart on old 
lovers whose wooing has not ended with grey 
I cannot think it is to His mind that 
a man should be shorter with his own wife 
than with other women, or a woman more 
touchy with her husband because she regards 
him as secure. There is nothing in the rela- 
tion between Christ and His Church which 
countenances this, and that relation is the 
model of married felicity. Similarly, why 
should parents be rude to children? It is 
usually admitted that children should not be 
rude to parents, and that demands no argu- 
ment; but cause has yet to be shown why a 
father’s love should admit of pitiless snubs 
administered to helpless children, or a 
mother’s love should allow itself outbursts 
of spleen which no one will bear except her 
children, and they only because they have 
no defence. 

Courtesy can exist without love, but love 
without courtesy quickly gets bedraggled 
and haggard. For the maintenance of love 
few notions would be more favourable than 
this, that home is a good practising ground 
for habitual courtesy, neglecting which we 
shall make a poor show on field-days. 

Pity that love should pine for want of so 
small a thing! But passing down these 
paths of suggestion from the spiritual truth 
which was our starting-post, I cannot but 
observe that love is good enough to merit 
some diligent cultivation in addition to the 
negative protection of politeness. ‘‘ Love- 
making” is a poor wilted term which generally 
provokes a smile. I would raise love-making 
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to a fine weaving art, at which none could 
laugh, and I would employ all hands in the 
home at this busy loom. Love-making is 
not only the finest of fine arts, but it is the 
sweetest of good employments. Thoughtful- 
ness is the warp, and activity the woof ; the 
design which grows on the piece is very 
beautiful to see. Children can work at this 
loom, and indeed in some homes it is left 
entirely tothem. But for their small arms 
twining around older necks, and the sweet 
laugh of love in their eyes, there would be no 
love-making in many homes. Husband and 
wife turned sick at heart from the loom long 
ago, and for want of making love with one 
another they lost the power of making it 
with their children. It is an art which dies 
from disuse, and once discontinued it is taken 
up again with stiff and awkward fingers. 

There is something Christ-like in the gifts 
on birthdays or at Christmas, but they must 
be symbolical or they cease to be real. They 
should be a sign that each member of the 
household wooes the rest and takes his gains 
rather by giving to everyone than by work- 
ing for his own hand. 

Quarrels or misunderstandings will not be 
altogether shut out by any crevice-stopping 
in this draughty world, but love’s great 
triumph is in healing a breach, or in com- 
Blessed are the peace- 


posing a quarrel. 
makers ; so blessed that in a good home 
where love is, the injured person often 
prefers the post of peacemaker to that of 
avenger, and foregoes the fierce pleasure of 
resentment for the divine rapture of kissing 


and being friends again. In the torn gar- 
ment of the home-life hard hearts and 
unloving natures tear rent after rent until it 
is all in tatters, but love never lets the rents 
grow large ; its busy needle patches them up, 
and by an art it must have learnt in Heaven 
scatters the loveliest sprays of embroidery 
and silver work about the darn, so that what 
threatened destruction has proved to be a 
strength and a beauty, and the garment has 
become a lovely symbol of love’s power, 
instead of the jagged rags which witness to 
love’s defect. 

There is a beautiful contagion in love- 
making, too—it provokes response and also 
imitation. Coming from one good heart in 
the family it will often be diffusive and 
master all. A mother will ply the shuttle 
at the loom with such effect that all want to 
have a hand in it. Sometimes even a child’s 
diligence will awaken and inspire the neg- 
lected powers of all. 

In a word, it is very manifest that the 





pillar of love in the home is of God’s rear; 
If only the veil had not grown so thick 
between us, one may surmise that it stood 
firmest and most furbished in that home at 
Nazareth. <A certain bishop long ago prayed 
that he might see the Lord as he had beep 
in childhood, and then he fell asleep, Hg 
saw a carpenter at work, and a little boy 
gathering the chips. Then came in a maiden 
clothed in green, who called them both to 
the meal, and set porridge before them. The 
little boy said, “ Why does that man stand 
there? Shall he not also eat with us?” J 
know not whether the bishop was satisfied, 
but for my part I wish no more. The father 
works and the child helps ; the mother tends 
and serves; the child opens the hearts of 
both to the needs of those who are without, 
Jesus made that home: what need have we 
to know the details? Cannot Jesus make 
our homes too? His Spirit kindles and fans 
the beautiful flame of love. If He passes 
through the house every day the nard and 
cassia of his robe leave a sweet fragrance 
behind. If He sits at our fireside now and 
again we see one another in the beautiful 
light of His face. 

Here we touch a great mystery. How 
lightly we talk of love, forgetting that it 
is God! If God had not come to dwell 
in our tents, as St. John calls it, to be 
in our homes, as we should say now, this 
wonderful pillar of the home would not have 
existed. Nay, before the coming of Christ 
I doubt if the world knew what love in the 
home could be. Think of the Jewish boy 
brought up to praise God—as it were in the 
presence of his mother and sisters—that he 
was not borna woman! What a source of 
bitter contempt and pride to pour its poison- 
ous water through the home! Think of the 
cultivated Greek who had turned the high 
word “love” into a passion, always sensual, 
often hideously degraded! Think of the 
home as we have found it in China and 
India, where Christ has not yet been ad- 
mitted! And if in our homes the fair pillar 
stands propping the roof-tree, if we know 
what it is to love one another from a clean 
heart fervently, shall we not bow in gratitude 
and worship to the Father of the home, and 
ask Him that we may learn to cherish and 
maintain the good gift which He has deigned 
to give? Nay, more; when we speak of the 
homeless, let us consider those who have 
houses but no homes, and see whether it lies 
in our power to carry to them the secret 
which has made us blessed. “Go into the 
whole world ;” yes, carry the family bearth 
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with you; rear the pillars of the home in 
homeless lands. No ascetic missionary can 
win the unwedded heathen world to the 
spouse Jesus Christ. The home, so strange 
and incredible to the heathen, is for them 
the greatest attraction, the interpretation of 
Heaven to them, the strong hook by which 
the cords of the divine love are most likely 
to draw them. 

One brick in the building of a home, one 
thread or strain in the making of love, may 
be a more effectual sermon, a more lasting 
service, than some of those splendid achieve- 
ments of Loyola or Xavier which have 
dazzled and entranced the world. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 


“Let each one of us please his neighbour for that which is 
good.”’—Rom. xv. 2. 


UNSELFISHNESS is the third pillar of the 
home. It may be thought that it is the 
same as love. But there are two pillars 
though they always stand together. ‘Two, I 
say, for this reason: love sometimes seems 
toothers, and even to itself, real love, but is 
not unselfish. “It is not then love,” you 


say; quite true, it is not, but for the better 
securing of real love in the home and else- 
where it is well to treat unselfishness by 
itself, to disentangle it from love, and then 


to set it on its own sure foundation, and 
to unite it with love by some architrave of 
harmonious coupling. And until the separate 
position of unselfishness is explained and 
understood one could hardly comprehend the 
strange fact that so many homes have love 
in them—or what seems like love—and yet 
are miserable, inclining to ruin of many 
melancholy kinds. You will see, for example, 
love between father and mother which has 
an element of fiery devotion in it, and yet it 
isa source of pain and disturbance. The 
eager champing and pawing of its impetuous 
steeds strike sparks of jealousy from every 
stone. Isit not love then? Whoshall say ? 
Butit is not unselfish. It is a veiled egoism. 
It isa personal passion which seeks satisfac- 
tion, not a large affection which seeks to 
satisfy. This man in loving his wife loves 
himself, but in a perverted way he loves 
her because he loves himself, and when she 
crosses the humour of his self-love, he will 
flash a fire upon her which is like wrath. 
And her love to him isa vanity cunningly 
dressed in the bridal garment of love. 
She likes his devotion because it is a 
tribute to her, she does not love him ; that 
is, she does not entertain to him any feel- 
ing which would survive if the annual or 





even daily tribute should cease. Or again, 
parents love their children in a ruinous 
way. Is it love, this blind passion which 
humours all follies and weaknesses, withholds 
all corrections, nurtures the snake and the 
beast in the child-heart to the destruction 
of the man? It is called love, but it is 
not unselfishness. It is some blind, ill-regu- 
lated passion ; it is parental affection diseased ; 
it is a curious self-indulgence which demands 
the blood of the child to drink. We are told 
that Louis XI. of France tried to maintain his 
worthless life literally by consuming the tender 
bodies of children. That, metaphorically, 
is what many parents do. They love their 
children as a gourmand loves his pdté de foie 
gras, or @ connoisseur his wine. They smack 
their lips over the fine flavour of fatherly 
fondness, and devour the souls of their 
children for their luxury. 

Or again, there is a certain affection com- 
mon among the children of a home which in 
halcyon weather has the look of love. There 
are many smiles and embraces and soft 
words. The explanation is that each one at 
present is getting precisely what he wants ; 
but let the desire of one cross the desire of 
another and all the winds from the cave of 
Zolus are let loose on the waters. 

It will, then, be sufficiently clear that for 
the building of the home unselfishness must 
stand as a pillar by itself, coupled, but not 
identified, with the pillar of love. And much 
care and divine wisdom will it demand to 
set this pillar on a plinth that is firm enough 
to support it. When love itself can admit 
selfishness at the core, and yet pass commonly 
for love pure and undiseased, and when 
selfishness has learnt to prank herself out in 
the sweet and odorous garments of love, 
there is a task to tax all honie-builders in 
laying the pediment of unselfishness. 

Many philosophers have spoken wisely 
and finely upon Altruism, or the ethics of 
unselfishness. Aristotle placed the question 
neatly when he tried to draw love of others 
out of self-love, as a conjuror draws a cab- 
bage from ahat. The English Utilitarians 
were not so neat, but saw farther, when they 
frankly told us that self-love must go, and we 
were always to seek the happiness of every- 
one else and leave our own alone. But the 
suggestion of an acute critic that the happi- 
ness of all would best be secured if each one 
looked after his own, since every man pre- 
sumably knows more about his own happi- 
ness than all the world beside can know, 
brought the matter round to sheer selfishness 
again. 
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It is not, however, a philosophical question 
at all; it is rather the simple and practical 
question, What motive can impel each one 
of us to please his neighbour rather than 
himself? What miraculous spring of con- 
duct can determine our actions consistently 
in the selfless direction, so that the good of 
all will be consulted and the happiness of all 
secured precisely because no one thinks of 
himself ? 

Certainly talking about the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number had no result in 
the desired direction. It was necessary to get 
up to a plane higher than that of happiness— 
it was necessary to find some regulative prin- 
ciple of life into which the notion of happi- 
ness did not enter at all, The conduct out 
of which the waters of happiness would flow 
must not come from the consideration or 
calculus of happiness, but from a quite other 
influence, a power that would dig deep down 
below the surface and touch the hidden and 
perennial springs. 

This great ethical motive was found in the 
fact which St. Paul states with such simplicity 
and directness: “ for Christ also pleased not 
himself.” It is not a calculus of pleasures, 
but the consummate surrender of pleasures, 
the vast self-sacrifice of divine love which 
can move men to be unselfish instead of 
merely talking about it. The simple exhibi- 
tion of unselfish conduct in any man is more 
efficacious to mould our own conduct than 
the conclusive reasonings of the Utilitarian 
philosophy ; but the self-sacrifice of Christ 
moves us more decisively than all the tales 
of heroism and self-immolation in the history 
of the world put together ; for Christ’s action 
is God’s action, and the offering which He 
made lays bare to us the heart of God and the 
secret of the universe. God might from His 
serene and impassible heights have revealed 
to us the philosophy of self-sacrifice, and it 
would have affected us as the teaching of 
Confucius or the treatises of Bentham affect 
the world. But when He pleased not Him- 
self, but exhibited to the world sacrifice as 
the fountain-head of His own being, the 
world’s heart was broken with sorrow and 
love, and men began to talk less about 
unselfishness, but to be unselfish. The cross 
is the greatest of ethical treatises, it is the 
supreme authority and sanction of unselfish- 
ness. 

Christ crucified is needed to rear this 
pillar for the upholding of the home; nothing 
less, nothing short of this. It may seem 
strange that we must bring our supreme 
motive to bear upon so apparently trifling a 





matter as the harmony of the home. Is it 
not like drawing up the great guns to clear 
away a few bramble bushes from the path 
or putting on full steam to draw a baby’s 
cradle? No; for this is the striking peculi- 
arity of our Christian faith, it is all one: 
things great and small are all regulated by 
the same power, here applied to remove 
mountains, there to brush the dust from 
butterfly’s wing; it is like the sun, here 
melting the glaciers of the Alps, and there 
playing daintily with the dancing waters of 
the rivulet. You cannot build the home 
without the cross of Christ ; you cannot love 
selflessly without that motive ; husbands and 
wives can love one another, parents their 
children and children their parents, only 
under that mighty supernatural influence. 
But, indeed, this matter of unselfishness in 
the home is not a light thing, small as it 
seems. Rather it is that which lies at the 
root of all great things. The secret of life 


is found in learning “ by love to serve one ° 


another.” Noone permanently counts in the 
world who has not learned the secret. And 
if a home is reared on the twin pillars of love 
and unselfishness, if each member of the 
family has learnt to take a place subordinate 
to the welfare of the whole, and to instine- 
tively yield a point wherever the interests of 
one collide with those of all, there will issue 
from such a household men and women who 
are fit for the life of the State and worthy to 
be entrusted with the task of government. 
It must often have occurred to us what a 
boon it would be for the community if some 
of our public men could be sent for a time to 
a home where this is an open secret. The 
single eye which is the first condition of good 
service, and the perfect disinterestedness 
which results from it, are acquired for the 
most part early or not at all, and if not at 
the cross of Christ we are at a loss to say 
where. If society is torn with rivalry and 
emulation, if industry is embittered by un- 
brotherly competition, if Churches account it 
a mark of loyalty to truth that they ban and 
exclude other Churches which bear the same 
dear name of Christ, is not all this essentially 
the defect of home-training and home-life, a 
want of balanced character and cultivated 
heart, the old primal instinct of hate instead 
of love? A poet once said some pretty 
things about the “stately homes of England,’ 
but she neglected to observe how unpillared 
for the most part they are ; in the enthusiasm 
of the song she forgot the stains of impurity 
which are a bar-sinister on the escutcheon of 
most noble houses, the decayed condition of 
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the pillar of love in many dignified homes, 
and the failure to bring up the children with 
the fixed and necessary conviction that we are 
all here in the world not to serve our own 
ends, to gain our own distinctions, and to exalt 
ourown dignity, but for the beautiful pur- 

se of serving one another, giving glory to 
God, and maintaining the throne of our 
King. 

Family pride is the reverse of home-love, 
and our dear but unhappy country has reared 
her homes without much reference to the 
cross, on the unstable columns of social pride, 
personal dignity, conventional religion, and 
respect for wealth. It is not a small matter, 
then, that unselfishness should be acquired, 
ingrained in the character, even in the home. 
It is worth while to bring the greatest agent 
to carry out this apparently humble purpose. 
The country wants unselfish men, they must 
come from the home. At present, 

“altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 


Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness, We are selfish men,”’ 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 


“One that ruleth well his own house.’’—1 Ti. iii. 4. 


THIS inspired regulation for the appoint- 
ment of ministers or elders in the Church of 


God has long ago been relaxed ;_ the relaxa- 
tion has not been authorised by God, and has 
not been attended with happy results; but 
men are not now considered ineligible for 
office in Church and State because they do 


not rule well their own homes. Many a 
statesman of whom senates stand in awe, 
receives frank criticism from his own beard- 
less boy. Many a minister thunders admir- 
ably from the pulpit only to come home and 
cry peccavi to his own pert girls. In the 
United States this is admired; it is held to 
argue smartness on the part of the children 
and has not yet been connected by religious 
teachers withthe general corruption of muni- 
cipal and public life. With us it is not yet 
admired, but it is accepted as inevitable. It 
is attributed to a change in the times; as 
well might it be attributed to a change in the 
earth’s orbit: the cause is to be found in 
ourselves. We have attempted to build our 
homes without the pillar of discipline. And 
the attempt is a complete failure. “Having 
his children in subjection with all gravity ; ” 
that is the right qualification of a trustworthy 
citizen. It is an inspired utterance, more 
obviously inspired than many things which 
sound more mystical. It comes from God, 
the Father who never forgets the discipline 





of His household, but combined with purity, 
love, and unselfishness, makes it the stay of 
the roof in His great mansion. 

The present writer has been corrected 
by a boy of nine years old at his father’s 
table and with his father’s direct incite- 
ment, in the matter of a Latin quantity. 
With sharp incisive finality the boy decided 
how the word should be pronounced. The 
boy was wrong; the writer was right, but 
his consciousness of right was no consola- 
tion to him. What satisfaction could there 
be in pronouncing a dead language cor- 
rectly when a living child was thus pass- 
ing uncorrected to the inevitable chastise- 
ment which a stern world holds in readiness 
for the scions of undisciplined homes? Jesus 
went to Nazareth and was subject to His 
parents, a Jewish carpenter and an unedu- 
cated Jewish maiden. Up to the age of 
thirty He observed the boyish reverence, and 
only then assumed the authority of His 
Messiahship when His mother had handed 
over her rights to Him and had ordered men 
“to do whatsoever He said unto them.” Itis 
not so in many homes which are called 
Christian after His name. The pitiful igno- 
rance, the unbecoming sallies, the wilful 
caprices, of the children are treated as inci- 
dents which will correct: themselves; and 
discipline is suspended as an antiquated 
and useless implement. Now it may as well 
be freely and frankly stated that unless the 
Bible is all wrong, yes, and unless the grave 
experience of all puissant peoples and noble 
orders of men is a delusion, no serviceable 
human beings can possibly be reared on these 
rosewater terms. Unless “ rigorous teachers 
train our youth ” there can be no strength or 
strenuousness in our maturity. Unless the 
habit of obedience to the authority of home 
has been ingrained in our character we are 
not likely to learn any obedience after- 
wards except the slavish subservience to bad 
fashions and vicious indulgences. The Book 
of Proverbs may not be the final utterance 
about the education of children, butit is im- 
measurably in advance of the latest notions 
on the subject. For true manhood and 
womanhood the rod in its bare severity is 
wholesomer than a rule-less home, an up- 
growth in an atmosphere where law is not 
reverenced and authority is known only to 
bedefied. There is only one known way by 
which punishments can be avoided in the 
home, or in the universe, and that is if the 
father or mother will bear them for the chil- 
dren. The mere remission of punishment is 
anarchy, and produces no effect except that of 
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unnerving the character and turning the occa- 
sional slip into a habit of constant stumbling. 
But let us suppose that a father, for example, 
takes the faults of his children seriously and 
allows the sting and the stain of them to enter 
into his soul ; let us suppose that a vice in his 
boy sends him to his knees in tearful and 
importunate prayer, or that a weakness in his 
girl brings him into the exercise of heart- 
searching and faith; he will undoubtedly 
suffer far more than the chastisement which 
might justly be laid upon the children, but it 
will be the chastisement of their peace. Well 
does a child know when the hand which grasps 
the rod suffers more than the back which is 
smitten. Quickly does a child distinguish 
between the penalty of vindictive passion, 
and the punishment which comes from the 
passionless, tearful heart of a tender love. It 
is this last kind of chastisement which pene- 
trates to the conscience, awakes the better 
will, and renders the repetition of the offence 
a terror tothe evil-doer. After all, when the 
true nature of effectual discipline is dis- 
cerned, it appears that the neglect to exercise 
it comes from a selfish indolence and not from 
a compassionate love. A father finds that 


punishing his children hurts him; and he 
abstains from inflicting the penalty only in 


appearance because it hurts them, but in 
reality for a far more personal reason. 

What a world of triple confusion and in- 
comprehensible disorder must this appear to 
one who issues from an undisciplined home ! 
He has come to suppose, I will not say be- 
lieve, that the warring caprices of many ill- 
regulated spirits determine the course of 
events. At home he was conscious of nothing 
but his own fitful passions, and the passions 
equally fitful of his parents, his brothers and 
sisters, and the whole household, in unrecon- 
ciled conflict. Every event was a balance 
of these restless and conflicting forces. Such 
discipline as_there was came into play only 
in relation to underlings, and he learned 
to think that to be governed meant to be 
a slave, and the brute power of the superior 
position was the only regulating index of 
life. Entering into the world, he assumes 
that it is the home writ large. He can 
have no idea of the inviolable law which 
rules the apparent confusion; he can have 
no inclination to conform to a law which he 
dees not even suspect. He never dreams 
that a great and unreceding purpose runs 
through all the mixed medley of events, and 
therefore never shapes his course along the 
line of that divine intent. Could anything 
be more cruel than to launch a child on the 





world in this rudderless, chartless, and com. 
passless condition ? 

On the other hand, suppose a man has 
issued from a home where.the four corner 
of the roof are Purity, Love, Unselfishnesg, 
and Discipline. He has been conscious from 
the cradle that he lived in the presence of 
law, a law not made by him, breakable only 
to his cost ; he has discerned that through 
the counterplay of individual wills runs the 
action of a higher will; he remembers how 
again and again the wild desires of the 
brothers and the sisters fell into line and 
were harmonized by the steady determina. 
tion of the will that ruled the household; he 
has learnt constantly to submit, at first under 
the compulsion of a firm love which he could 
not resist, but afterwards in voluntary recog. 
nition that the rule was right and good, best 
for him, best for all ; his character is balanced 
and under control ; his vision is clear because 
it has been constantly exercised in clear 
things. Such a man enters life at a great 
advantage; he sees at once many of the 
same elements which he knew on a small 
scale at home ; there is the same play and 
counterplay of many wills ; the same strong 
passions swell to the point of explosion ; there 
is the same impossibility of an unbridled 
activity for all. But he discerns, too, the 
Invisible Will that orders all, the framework 
of law in which the puzzle fits. As at home he 
found the necessity of obeying a father’s will, 
so now in the world he feels after and finds 
a Father’s will at work; as at home the 
mother-element came soft as silk yet firm as 
a glove of steel, so now he can understand 
the love which is moving the world, although 
many see nothing but the sternness of it 
For such an one the early years of life are 
not wasted in frenetic struggles against the 
inevitable, or in blind clutches at the im- 
possible. What ought to be done appears 
clear to him, and the rooted habit of infancy 
is to believe that all which ought to be done 
can be done. 

“Rule well thine own house ” seems to be 
the last utterance of the Divine Spirit on the 
subject of the home. Do not think that 
Purity or Love or Unselfishness will suffice 
alone. The hand of God is sinewy as well 
as tender. True human nature is vertebrate 
as well as supple. A right home is orderlyas 
a well-governed state; and its tendernesses 
shine with their soft lustre, and its purity 
drops with its exquisite gentleness in the ait, 
because the roof-beam is straight and strong; 
and the joints and joists stand the stram 
of storms. 
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THE ONE GOOD GUEST. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Avurnor or “ Mrz, Surru,”’ ‘‘ Toe Basy’s Granpmoruer,”’ ‘‘A Mere Carp,” ere., Ero. 


CHAP. XI.—-THE CONTENTS OF THE POST-BAG. 


left Ida Barnet with a letter in her 
hand. 

“From Lady Sophia Clarke,” she mur- 
mured. “ What can Lady Sophia be writing 
to me about? That everlasting governess, 
or lady companion, I suppose ? Perhaps she 

the advertisement in the Guardian in 
- of me! All right, my dear Lady Sophia, 
your worst. Write, and recommend, and 
advertise, and interview, if you please ; you 
can't make me take your lady, and I can 
map my fingers at all the rest. Our only 
lawful guardian died with aunt Joanna, and 
though I am willing to hear what good old 
Bess ”—these were, I fear, the very words of 
the irreverent minx—‘“ though I am ready to 
hear what that good old soul has to say, lam 
under no need to go by her any more than 
by old Sophia. Now, then, let us see what 
about this lady companion—this lady-killer,” 
absently unfolding the sheet, while still gaz- 
ing abroad over the snowy landscape, where, 


however, no Maurice was yet to be seen. 
But the first words which met the reader’s 
eye caused an instant change of front. 


“Mr. Stafford?” she exclaimed. ‘ What 
in the world can she have to say about Mr. 
Stafford?” Glancing hastily over the first 
line or two, she then proceeded to read 
halfaloud, ‘“‘ The Mr. Maurice Stafford, whom 
Iam sorry to say Sir Robert and I met at 
your house, and who I hear with real regret 
isstill staying on.” “Still staying on” in 
lady Sophia’s large masterful handwriting, 
brought the sentence to the bottom of the 
page. Ida glanced from the window as she 
turned the sheet. 

“Very much ‘still staying on,’” she 
smiled to herself. ‘I suppose I am to be 
taken to task for this piece of indecorum— 
this having a young man ‘still staying on’ 
when there is neither a lady companion, nor 
& governess to make up the party!” Then 
starting to her feet as a distant object 
emerged into view. “Is that him? It is 
some one—something—some dark creature. 
Oh, it is only a horse !—how tiresome. Well, 
to finish Lady Sophia—it is very diverting, 

y Sophia’s having come in at this precise 
moment.” (Reads.) ‘ You will, I am sure, 
give me credit for not being a person to 
spread unfounded reports, so that when I do 
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most earnestly beseech you, my dear Ida, to 
be upon your guard against that most in- 
sidious young man, who it appears is well 
known in certain circles, you may be sure I 
do it most reluctantly, and only from a sense 
of painful duty. I knew some little time ago 
that Mr. Stafford was not what he seemed to 
you, to us, and toall at Duckhill, during our 
pleasant visit there.” (Ida, loguitur, “ Plea- 
sant visit!”) ‘ But I did not know until this 
morning that he had any object in thus 
masking his real character, and deluding not 
only us, but you and Tom—you, Ida, in par- 
ticular. I hear now, I need not say with 
what concern, that he is paying his addresses 
to you. Heisa ruined spendthrift, and a 
gambler to boot, and were I not writing to a 
young girl, it would be easy to add more. 
Doubtless he thinks you will have, if not a 
fortune, at least a competence—whereas he 
has nothing. This I believe to be the simple 
truth about Mr. Maurice Stafford; and if 
this warning should be in time to prevent 
your giving him any further encouragement, 
I shall rejoice at having been the medium of 
saving you from a lamentable fate. Your 
usual prudence and reticence of behaviour ” 
—(“ Give the devil his due!” thought but 
did not enunciate Lady Sophia)—“ will have, 
I doubt not, so far have enabled you to check 
over-rapid attentions, so that 1 have every 
hope I shall be enabled to prevent further 
mischief. Yours affectionately, 
“‘SopHIA CLARKE.” 


This was the letter; but in the postscript 
—as it has ever done—lay the sting of the 
whole. 

“Of course I do not know whether this is 
anything to you, or not,” proceeded the 
ready pen ; “but if Tom thinks it worth his 
while, Sir Robert will inform him of all the 
particulars, which one lady can hardly write 
to another.” 

Until she came to this postscript, Ida’s 
countenance had worn an air of scorn, and 
she had from time to time broken out into 
little exclamations and ejaculations with 
which we have not needed to trouble our 
readers. She had scarcely even been im- 
patient of the large writing which covered 
page after page, and seemed to magnify the 
accusation in its course. 

It was almost amusing, coming as it did. 
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But this postscript ? For the first time the 
solitary girl started, and the smile fled from 
her lips. 

Sir Robert knew, and Sir Robert would 
inform her brother! Sir Robert was an 
honest man ; a man not likely to be carried 
away by a canard; a man on whose word 
she had only that day heard her brother 
observe he would rely sooner than on that 
of most other men. 

Tom had said so, and Maurice Stafford had 
assented ; avowing that from all he had seen 
of Sir Robert he had come to the same con- 
clusion. He had not met the Clarkes before 
coming to Duckhill, and he had smiled at the 
remembrance of Lady Sophia; but he had 
had several long talks with Sir Robert—in- 
deed he had been the only person who had 
—and had decided that he was a good sort. 

The phrase rose cruelly before Ida now. 
Sir Robert was “a good sort,” and Sir Robert 
would give Tom “all particulars.” Her colour 
changed; her lip twitched; the letter-bag, 
which till now had lain upon her lap, fell 
with a rattle to the floor. 

She again glanced from the window. 

Still no Maurice. He had been trapped 
by a swollen brook which had not been 
sufficiently frozen to admit of his crossing at 
the usual point, thus entailing a round of half 
a mile. 

But for this cause, he would have been in 
before the post came. 

“J—JI don’t quite understand this,” whis- 
pered poor Ida to herself, turning again to 
the first page of her correspondent’s letter. 
“Tf it had been only Lady Sophia—Lady 
Sophia was nettled because she could not 
carry off our one good guest, whom every- 
body liked, and who in his turn liked only 
us ; Lady Sophia went off angry with Maurice, 
and angry, especially angry with me. I could 
quite understand her saying anything and 
writing anything to annoy us both, and— 
separate us. She saw how things were be- 
tween us sooner than we did ourselves, I 
daresay. I, at least, did not see at all, at 
that time. But it isn’t possible—it isn’t 
possible—that she could be so wicked as to 
go and make up an entire falsehood. Oh, 
but she need not have done that, she only 
needed to go gossiping about, and get hold 
of some absurd story! If only she had not 
said that about Sir Robert! And how am I 
to tell Tom, and how is he to ask Sir Robert ? 
I can’t tell Tom until there is something to 
tell. And there is nothing—as yet—nothing.” 

Another glance from the window. 

Tien a long pause. 














“What if it should be true?” The wonds 
burst aloud from Ida’s lips, and at the same 
moment she saw Maurice coming. 

With a sudden impulse she rose from her 
seat, and, trembling in every limb, stumbled 
across the little room, passed through the 
door, and shut it behind her. 

When he entered he found the apartment 
empty. 


CHAP, XII.— WHY DOES IDA NOT comE?” 


Was Ida coy, or was she vexed, or was 
she unwell? Possibly she had merely re- 
treated to her own room at the sound of 
his footsteps, and would return within: the 
minute. She might not care to seem tobe 
awaiting him. 

He dropped into a chair, then caught 
sight of the letter-bag. whose leathern jaws, 
half open, permitted a stream of documents 
to litter the floor by its side. 

“Post in, eh?” said Maurice, rousing 
himself ; and to pass the moment he crossed 
the room and picked up the bag and its 
scattered contents, looking to see if any of 
the envelopes were addressed to himself as 
he did so. 

None were, and he replaced the packets in 
the bag. Why did not Ida come 3 

Then he stood in the place where she had 
been standing, and it did not escape him 
that there were signs of a hasty exit from 
the spot. A cushion had fallen from the 
easy-chair. The table-cover was dragged 
on one side. Surest betrayal of all, the 
post-bag and its freight had obviously been 
cast down by some one in a rapid flight. 

She had been watching from the window, 
had she ? 

He would not have found her doing 80, 
we may be very sure; but the sudden rush 
of emotion which had made a headlong re- 
treat Ida’s one thought, had also caused her 
to neglect wiping out the traces of it. 

“She is only gone for a moment,” said 
Maurice, to himself. 

The moment, however, lengthened out. 

“Can’t I do anything? Can’t I makea 
noise of some sort to show I’m here ?” cogt 
tated he. ‘I can’t send for her, of course. 
I can’t even casually ring the bell and 
inquire, but perhaps she would hear if I 
clattered about a bit;” and he banged over 
a footstool and shook the fire-irons. “There 
now, that must bring her,” the noise being 
greater than was intended. “If she does 
not know I’m here—but confound it all ! she 
must know, and she must know, too, that 
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there is not too much time. I really think 
—but, poor girl, she is so awfully shy and 
strict—I daresay she hates coming into the 
room, now that she is out of it. The going 
out of it was her mistake. That was a mis- 
take. I could have dropped in as if it were 
nothing—a mere accident—and she could 
have been sitting here as if she were never 
thinking about me—and we could have got 
over the awkwardness in no time. I wish 
she would come !” 

Then he fancied a rustle in the passage 
without, and caught his breath, being 
himself not without a shade of nervous 
excitement. 

No result, however, followed. 

“Dear me! There can’t have been any 
mistake, can there ?” cried Maurice, flinging 
himself round. “I am sure the child under- 
stood me plainly enough, and I understood 
her. Jenny’s no fool. She cannot have 

e and given the wrong message? ‘This 
is beastly awkward,”—after a pause—“ the 
most confoundedly awkward position I was 
everin! What is to be done? I'll make 
another diversion ;” and this time he went 
to the door, opened it, and set it ajar. Then 
he coughed loudly. He would have given 
the world to call “Ida,” but he knew Ida 


would never have forgiven him. 

“Tt would not matter if there were plenty 
of time,” muttered Maurice presently, “ but 
Iwas late as it was, and could only reckon 


on half an hour or so. Twenty minutes of 
that has gone,” taking out his watch. “If 
she does not come soon—Hark! there she 
is!” his heart again responding by a throb 
to a movement which was just audible to the 
ear. 
It was not Ida. 

Another ten minutes, and there was still 
no Ida. The daylight outside began to 
wane. 

“Good gracious ! why doesn’t she come ?” 
cried Maurice at last. He had been kept 
upon the tenter-hooks almost longer than he 
could endure. Every moment might close 
the scene, but no moment did; and we 
appeal to all young men who have ever 
found themselves in a like situation to say if 
it be not a truly awful one. 

Supposing he were to be caught where he 
was, alone, and an intruder—or a supposed 
mtruder—by persons not in the secret! 
Were it Tom, or Jenny—then a thought 
struck him. Jenny might again be of ser- 
vice. He would go and seek his little mes- 
senger, who would probably not be far off 
now, for the light was rapidly failing, and 





the skaters had been warned not to remain 
out late on their first day on the ice. 

“She has got me into this hole, and she 
must get me out of it,” said Maurice, gloomily 
taking up again the cap he had laid down on 
his entrance. ‘“ There's a screw loose some- 
where, that’s evident ; but it is just possible 
I may set it straight yet. Ida has misunder- 
stood, I fancy ; gone to her room to take a 
sleep, and perhaps is expecting me after tea. 
It must have been a mistake my fancying 
she had been sitting by the window, and 
bolted at the sight of me. She often moves 
quickly. The letter-bag was nothing,” and 
thus seeking to soothe and satisfy anxiety, 
he went off in search of the skaters. 

* * * * 

Let us now return to Tom, trudging along 
towards the village post-office. His purpose 
in going thither, it may be remembered, was 
to carry up the afternoon’s mail, which was 
not delivered by the postman, but was fetched 
daily by some one from the manor. 

By going early, the young master would 
not only have an excuse for returning to the 
house, where he considered his presence was 
required, but would save the footman, to 
whose lot the errand usually fell, from being 
sent out on a raw, frosty afternoon, when he 
would be much better at home cleaning his 
plate. Being a young and careful house- 
holder, Tom’s mind often ran on such details. 
He would not have himself gone out on 
purpose to spare the footman, but being out, 
and being in need of a pretext such as fetch- 
ing the letters would afford, he could reflect 
with satisfaction that he would be back at 
the house early enough to stop Thomas from 
setting forth. 

Some one, however, had been earlier still. 
“ We had a chance of sending up this after- 
noon, sir,” explained the buxom village post- 
mistress; “our baker’s cart came round 
about ten minutes ago; and we asked the 
man if he would kindly drop the bag at the 
manor. It will be quite safe, sir. I have 
known the man these many years.” 

“Oh!” said Tom. He felt slightly ata 
loss, as he was apt to do when any little wile 
of his fell through. 

Of course he could go off home just the 
same, and it mattered not a pins point 
whether or not the letter-bag were there 
before him; he could open it, extract his 
epistles, and be busy writing in the library 
presently, as well now as if he had himself 
been the bearer of the particular blue enve- 
lope expected ; but for the moment he looked 
and he felt an interrogative “Oh—h %” 
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He had sat down with his gun between 
his knees, and was not sorry for the brief 
rest. A morning’s skating and an after- 
noon’s shooting—even though the latter had 
been cut short—had entailed a fair amount 
of bodily fatigue, just sufficient to make a 
perch comfortable, while listening to the 
prattle of the good woman behind the 
counter. 

“So they’re gone, eh ?” said he, presently. 
“They’re early this afternoon.” 

“ Always in by this time, sir.” 

“Are they? Didn't know that. We 
might as well have them up a little sooner 
sometimes, then. I should be glad of them 
sooner. Didn’t know they were in before 
this time usually.” 

“We do get them sooner than we used to 
do, sir. Excuse me, that’s the telegraph 
going,” and the speaker turned round. 

“Eh? Oh, good-day, then,” said the 
young squire, rising and preparing to depart. 
But he had only advanced a few paces from 
the door when a shout recalled him. The 
post-mistress herself was calling his name 
aloud. 

“It’s for you, sir—the message. Will 
you come back, sir, and then you can get it 
at once? I must not stop,” and the speaker 
flew back and was attending to the despatch 
by the time Mr. Barnet had retraced his 
steps. 

“For me?” said he, rather surprised. 
Then, with a sudden recollection, “Oh, I 
daresay about Beech Farm. I am glad that 
fellow has telegraphed ; it looks as if he were 
keen.” 

But the telegram which was handed him 
almost immediately was not from a possible 
tenant of Beech Farm. It was from an un- 


known individual, presumably a nurse, or 
attendant, summoning him to the bedside of 
an elderly relative from whom, to put it 


plainly, he had expectations. Not for him- 
self ; he was already in full possession of all 
he was ever likely to have in this world; 
but he had been distinctly informed by Mrs. 
Hilary, who was a woman of few words but 
of spirited action, that he “need not bother 
his head about his sisters if he wished to 
marry and turn them out of Duckhill, for 
that she would look to it that they had a 
roof over their heads.” 

It was this Mrs. Hilary who was now ill, 
and who had sent for him. 

It was characteristic of the young squire 
that he had never breathed a syllable of the 
above communication in any mortal ear. 

He had brought his sisters back to the old 





place, and had installed them in the rooms 
which had been theirs in childhood. He 
had seen them arranging and projecting, as 
though Duckhill were to be their home for 
life. And he had smiled approval of all 
they did or planned. I doubt if it had once 
occurred to Ida, and certainly it had not to 
Jenny or Louie, that a queen consort, if such 
were ever to reign at the manor, might not 
see things in the same light. That Tom 
might marry seemed a far-off possibility, but 
that Tom’s wife would not adore them or 
they her, was not to be thought of. 

Tom, however, in his solemn, pondering 
young soul, looked ahead. He did not mean 
always to be a bachelor, and what if—and 
this and that contingency would occasionally 
rise to view. 

At such times Mrs. Hilary’s assurance was 
as “comforting” as the companionship of 
Maurice Stafford; but with a curious old- 
fashioned delicacy of mind entirely out-of- 
date among modern young people, even in 
private consultations the elder brother neither 
hinted at the prospective legacy nor at the 
possibility of its being needed in the manner 
suggested by his cousin. 

e now stared at the telegram with a 
blank countenance. 

There was no doubt about its urgency; 
nor about the wisdom of its being acted 
upon promptly. 

“Mrs. Hilary seriously ill. Desires to see 
you. Come at once.” Such were the words 
of the message. 

But how was he to go at once? It was 
already between three and four o’clock, and 
the latest train for York left at four. It was 
a slow, bungling train on a wretched little 
side line, and even by catching it he would 
not be at his journey’s end until a late hour 
of the night, since York was only the half- 
way station, at which he had to change for 
another cross-country, jog-trot, happy-g0- 
lucky little locomotive. 

Yet this was his only chance of reaching 
Pine Ridge the same day, and to put off till 
another day would hardly do. He knew 
Mrs. Hilary. She was not a woman to send 
for him until she had absolute’occasion to do 
so; if by delay he offended the old lady, 
very serious consequences might ensue. 

Besides which, Tom Barnet, who had 
another medieval streak in his nature, felt 
grateful to Mrs. Hilary. He always felt 
grateful to people who were kind to him and 
his sisters—more especially to his sisters. 
Attention to them was the surest way to 
win his affections; and the neglect, or more 
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strictly speaking, the cool indifference dis- 
Jayed by the aunt who had had charge of 
enny and Louie during the tender years of 
childhood, had roused almost a passion of 
resentment in his breast. 

Of such emotions he could not speak ; no 
one ever heard him enumerate the wrongs of 
the past ; but perhaps if even General This- 
tleblow had known to what was due the 
curtness of speech, and the something of 
defensive in Tom’s attitude when announcing 
the plan of his future life, he would not have 
taken the umbrage he did at his ward’s spirit 
of independence. 

It now behoved our young man to look 
afresh after the interests of those so dear to 
him. He felt—or thought he felt—a proper 
amount of sorrow that Mrs. Hilary should 
be dying, but perplexity and disturbance of 
mind overshadowed the sorrow. How on 
earth could he go off on a long, cold journey 
without so much asa handbag? And with- 
out having anything to eat? And with 
shabby shooting clothes? Moreover, his 
boots were sopping wet. 

And there was also another view of the 
matter to be considered. He had a houseful 
of people, who had only arrived on the pre- 
vious day : what was to be done with them ? 
Worst of all, he had Maurice Stafford, who 


was on the brink of a proposal for his 
sister. 

He couldn’t go. 
not go—at least not that day. It must be 
kept dark that the telegram had come in 
time; and if he had only not been fool 
enough to walk round by the post-office it 


No, by Jove, he could 


would not have been in time! He could 
not possibly have received it before the latest 
train had left. 

What a nuisance! What an abominable 
nuisance ! What—‘“ Oh, dash it all,” groaned 

r Tom, aloud, “I have let myself in for 
it, and there’s no use going on at my luck— 
but what am I to do ?” 

For he ‘realised more and more that the 
oftener he said he could by no possibility 
obey this summons, the more certain it 
became that he would have to do so. 

He was not in the habit of lying. 

“Shall we send a reply for you, sir ?” 

It was the post-mistress who spoke. Then 
Tom became aware that he had been gazing 
at her with open, blind eyes for some time 
past, and that she must have seen that he 
was in search of an inspiration. 

“A reply, eh ?” said he, miserably. 

_“ You will want to say you can’t go to- 
night, perhaps?” suggested Mrs. Bowdler, 





who naturally was in the confidence of the 
telegram. “The only train you could 
catch——” glancing at the clock. 

“T couldn't catch it ; I could never get up 
to the manor and down again in time.” 

“No, sir, that you could not. You might 
go by an early train to-morrow, sir.” 

Tom was silent. Mrs. Hilary’s voice, face, 
the very clasp of her warm, strong hand on 
his shoulder as she spoke out the blunt 
words which meant so much to Ida, and 
Jenny, and Louie, rushed back upon his 
memory, and a heavy sigh burst from his lips. 

For Ida’s sake chiefly he would have 
stayed ; for Ida’s sake he must now go. 

“Say I’m coming.” 

“Beg your pardon, sir?” Mrs. Bowdler 
thought she could hardly have heard aright. 

“‘Say—stop, hand me a form.” He leaned 
the gun which till now had been held be- 
tween his knees, against a corner within 
reach, and threw himself over the counter on 
which the post-mistress bustled to place a 
telegraph form and pencil. 

“Coming. Will be with you to-night,” 
wrote Tom. He might, of course, have 
omitted the “coming,” but he was not a good 
hand at condensation of this sort. And, 
besides, what did it matter ? 

Now that he had made up his mind, he 
began to think of other things. The lease 
of Beech Farm, for instance. It was very 
important that a tenant whom he had in 
view for Beech Farm should have an answer 
by return of post, supposing an offer had 
been made; and that offer was as likely as 
not in the very letter-bag of which he had been 
defrauded. How should he get the letter? 
Or get word to Mr. Trusty about it ? 

He must also let them know at home 
where he had gone, and why. 

And he must order his things to be sent. 

It ended in his despatching a brief pencil 
note to Ida, which was not without impor- 
tant results as regards our little story ; after 
which the luckless traveller bethought him- 
self of his own personal and pressing require- 
ments. 

He had half an hour at command. Could 
Mrs. Bowdler give him something to eat and 
drink in the interval? Could she lend him 
an overcoat of Bowdler’s? And a rug to 
cover his knees ? 

His pipe and his tobacco pouch were 
luckily in his pocket, but, save for them, he 
had literally no provision for a dreary 
journey on a bitter night. 

Mrs. Bowdler, however, rose worthily to 
the occasion. 
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“Come upstairs, sir, this moment,” cried 
she, with the gratification of good-nature and 
love of gossip combined, “Come right up,” 
raising the shelf of the counter for him to 
pass through. “ Bowdler’s out, but you can 
have anything you like of his; and let me 
beg of you, Mr. Tom,” dropping into friendly 
phraseology as she warmed to the work 
before her, “do let me beg of you to change 
your socks. Ay, and your boots, too, if I 
can’t get yours dried in time, and I doubt I 
can’t. The boots will be too big, for Bowd- 
ler’s a big man; but anything’s better than 
wet feet;” pulling out warm woollen gar- 
ments as she spoke and glancing bashfully 
round. “ You won't mind my saying it, Mr. 
Tom, but there’s more than socks here; and 
anything Bowdler has, you are welcome to. 
Just make a change—make a change—I'll 
leave you to yourself—and they’re all well 
aired—I see to the airing of everything, for 
there’s no trusting the girl. And now I'll 
hurry down and get you some tea, or some 
beer—there’s no time for a chop—but there’s 
cold meat in the house——” descending as 
she spoke, until her friendly voice died away 
in the regions below. 

So contagious is cheerful sympathy and 
aid, that by the time Tom reappeared, clad 
anew in warm, clean garments, he felt almost 
in spirits for the start. 

A fire blazed in the little parlour, and a 
meal, tempting to a hungry man, was spread 
upon the table. 

“’Pon my word, this is very nice,” said 
Tom. “Im really awfully obliged, Mrs. 
Bowdler. I don’t know how I should have 
got on without you,” sitting down and be- 
ginning at once upon the viands. “I have 
about a quarter of an hour, haven't I? It 
will only take me a couple of minutes to run 
up from here to the station. But, by the 
way, there’s another thing : I have no money; 
I never take my purse out shooting———” 

* Will three sovereigns do, sir?” Triumph 
beaming in her eye, his hostess produced 
a purse. “I thought about the money, 
while Maggie was getting your tea,” she 
explained, “and you'll excuse my just putting 
it in my own old purse 

“You are really too good,” said Tom, 
warmly. 

Whatever General Thistleblow might think 
of his late ward’s manner, no one at Duckhill 
ever found fault with it. 

* And he shook my hand as grateful and 
thankful as never was,” cried the worthy 

t-mistress afterwards, “and accepted 

wdler’s socks, ay and his hum-hums” 





(under her breath) “as pleasant as you 
please, dear lamb. And I do think we gent 
him off comfortable! Maggie here ran up 
and took his ticket while he was eating in 
the parlour, and she watched for the si 
falling, so as to give him to the last drop of 
his time ; and he had Bowdler’s rug from off 
our own bed to lay across his knees—we cap 
easy manage with something else till he 
comes back again—and lm sure a nicer, 
sweeter, gratefuller young gentleman never 
was, and it’s a downright pleasure to do 
anything to serve him.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—CORRESPONDENCE 
TAMPERED WITH. 


“ A NOTE from your master ?” exclaimed 
Miss Barnet in surprise, when, having been 
obliged to admit an imperative maid, she 
was informed why Flowers had presumed to 
insist upon the bedroom door’s being un- 
bolted. ‘There is nothing wrong, is there? 
A note,” turning over Tom’s pencil scrap in 
her hand. ‘There has been no accident 1” 
her thoughts flying to the guns of the sports- 
men. (‘But I heard him come in,” reflected 
the speaker, the “him” not referring to her 
brother, as we know. ‘Can he have gone 


to Tom? Can Tom be sending for me?”) 


colour and spirit rising. Such a message 
would not have suited Ida Barnet. 

She had heard Maurice tramp past about 
five minutes before, and had raised her head 
at the sound. When his footsteps quite 
died away she had sighed. Until then she 
had not known how supporting had been the 
knowledge that at least Maurice was there, 
within a few feet of herself ; and that directly 
she could make up her mind to throw to the 
winds Lady Sophia’s insinuations, she could 
go in, and let her lover speak. Now he has 
gone, and with him this chance. 

“T daresay it is for the best,” murmured 
the poor girl, ruefully, “but—I did not 
quite—mean him—to go away.” 

When Tom’s note was brought in, how- 
ever, Ida was herself again. She was not 
going to be ordered by Tom. Whatever 
she might do, should be done of herselfi— 
not at the bidding of Tom. And if Maurice 
had gone to her brother, it was, a lump 
rose in her throat, and she would not say 
what it was. 

With trembling fingers she undid the 
fastenings of the envelope. But the first 
words caused as instantaneous an alteration 
of demeanour as the opening sentence of 
Lady Sophia’s letter had done before. This 
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time, however, interest flagged instead of | 
deepening, on perceiving whose name formed 
the subject of the communication. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hilary ?” said Ida, her brow 
dearing ; “ poor Mrs. Hilary dying, and sent 
for Tom? Stop a moment, Flowers—your 
master—just stop while I read, I may have 
to send you”—reading—“ There is no time 
even to come back for my portmanteau. Tell 
Richards to pack it for a day or two, and 
send it by early train to-morrow. There is 
a Sunday train about ten o'clock. Oh, 
Flowers,” said her young mistress, looking 
up, “ will you attend to this? Your master 
has been called away,” and she gave the par- 
ticulars, and the message for Richards the 
butler, who also acted as Tom’s valet. ‘Oh, 
and he wants his letters, too ; bring the letter- 
bag—it is in the boudoir,” (an involuntary 
sigh escaped) ; “bring it me now, and } will 
give you the letters.” Then, turning again 
to the scrawled half-sheet of paper in her 
hand, as the maid departed on her errand, 
“What is this about Beech Farm?” she 
murmured. 

Wet, worried, and hungry, Tom had yet 
contrived to remember Beech Farm when 
scribbling his hasty directions, before ascend- 
ing the spiral staircase to Mrs. Bowdler’s 


upper chamber; and Ida now received in- 
structions to open all letters before forward- 
ing any, and extract from the rest a missive, 
should such there be, from the prospective 


tenant. This was to be sent over to Mr. 
Trusty, with news of his departure, and 
authority to act as he and his master had 
agreed upon in their last conversation on 
the subject. 

At another time Ida, who was well up in 
such affairs, would have been busy and im- 
portant over her part of the business: and 
even as it was, she lost no time in searching 
for the document in question, aware that the 
farm was one of the best on the estate, and 
that to secure a good tenant, in place of a 
worthless fellow whom Tom had been driven 
to turn out, was of the utmost consequence. 

There were three or four letters for Tom, 
all of which might mean anything, or no- 
thing ; none were addressed by familiar 
hands, and none bore any device upon the 
envelope. Crushing down the dull ache 
which, in despite of other thoughts, was still 
low in her heart, Ida began diligently to 
open letter after letter. The first three were 
of no interest ; a bill for oats and hay, another 
for saddlery, and a request to join a country- 
town club which had lately been started. 
There were now only two more to be glanced 





at. “This is it,” said Ida, jumping to a 
conclusion, as she unfolded a blue sheet of 
paper. “A bad hand—and from London— 
I know the man was to be in London— 
(reading)—‘ Dear Tom,’—oh ? oh, not the 
tenant !—(reading)—-‘ Yours very truly, 
Alfred Jessop.’ Colonel Jessop ?” exclaimed 
Ida, in surprise, “Colonel Jessop? Who 
next? One would have thought we had had 
enough already to-day without that ‘little 
beast of a Jessop’ (quoting Tom) putting in 
his oar. What does he want? Something 
disagreeable, I'll answer for it. Disagree- 
ables always come together. What is all 
this palaver about?” for Jessop, unlike the 
more direct Lady Sophia, did not get to his 
point till the second page. When, however, 
Ida had skimmed the preliminaries, and 
flashed her eye, as it were, round the corner, 
there was the name again which had already 
sent a knife to her heart. 

For a moment her head seemed to go 
round. She caught her breath, and shut her 
eyes. Should she read on, or not ? 

“Perhaps I ought not,” murmured the 
poor girl to herself. ““But then I really must. 
I must know; I am the person who is meant 
to know. If it is to do any good—these 
people telling Tom—I must hear what they 
have to say ; and now that Tom is gone, and 
—and it is so much to me”—with a little 
sob—* I must not mind, even if he is angry. 
I have got to know what this—this talebearer 
has to tell,” and with the words she delibe- 
rately unfolded the sheet, and read every 
word written on it. 

* * * * * 

“No, I shall not go down to dinner,” said 
Miss Barnet, two hours afterwards, “so it is 
no use my dressing, Flowers,” the maid 
having come to announce that the dressing 
gong had sounded. ‘“ Will you kindly go to 
Mrs. Lytton, and tell her that Mr. Tom’s 
being called away so suddenly, and—and all, 
has so upset me that—that I am really quite 
unable to leave my room? Iam very sorry, 
but I can’t.” 

“Dear me, Miss Ida, not go down at all? 
And here’s this beautiful new dress all ready 
for you, and me slaving myself to death ever 
since breakfast to get it finished in time! 
Do look, now—it’s just lovely. Well, now, 
would you not go down to the drawing-room 
after dinner?” perceiving that the charms 
of pink satin and chiffons only elicited a 
movement of irritation. ‘You might just 
let me come in and do your hair, and send 
you down as soon as they get to the sweets 
in the dining-room. You could slipdown——” 
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“T tell you, Flowers, I can’t slip down; I 
can’t, and I won’t. Iam not able. I am too 
wretched,” throwing herself over on the 
cushions of the roomy couch which stood by 
the side of her bedroom fire. ‘ You forget 
I had a bad fall this morning,” continued 
Ida, recollecting the need for keeping up 
appearances. ‘These things often tell most 
afterwards—oh, don’t bother me,” with a 
sudden accession of fretful impatience ; “do 
go away, like a good Flowers, and leave me 
in peace. Oh, don’t light the candles,” as the 
maid, with the- tactlessness of her class, was 
striking a match and advancing to the toilet 
table. ‘Do let the candles alone,” moaned 
poor Ida, “my head aches so, I can’t have 
candles or—or anything. The fire will do 
well enough.” 

“ Just let me put on acoal or two, Miss 
Ida. The fire will be black out, if you won't 
let me touch it. I'll make no noise ; and the 
room does look so dreary ;” glancing round. 
“Tf your aunt should come up——” 

“She is not to come up. I sent her word 
before that I wanted to be quiet, and she 
quite understood. Stop, though,” as Flowers 
was reluctantly making for the door. “Stop: 
if it gets round to my aunt that I am too ill 
to go down to dinner, I daresay she may want 
to come and see me—so this is what you must 
do, Flowers. Now listen ; and don’t make a 
mess of it, there’s a good Flowers—wait till 
they’re all in the drawing-room expecting me; 
till the second gong has sounded, and dinner 
been announced ; and then just follow Rich- 
ards in, and go up to aunt Bess, and say to 
her that I don’t feel up to coming down ; 
that I have a dreadful headache, but that it 
may pass off if I am left quiet, and that I 
particularly hope they will all go in to dinner 
and not trouble about me. Mind, it is aunt 
Bess—Mrs. Lytton—you speak to ; and ask 
her from me to be good enough to take the 
head of the table.” 

“But what a strange table it will be,” 
muttered the speaker to herself, the maid 
having departed, “with neither Tom nor me 
at it! If only Jenny or Louie had been old 
enough! Jenny almost might go in, as it is! 
She would be better than nobody. It would 
be better to have her, than to have anumber 
of visitors all sitting down together, without 
a single one of the family present! Oh, if 
Tom and I had ever dreamed of this! It is 
worse than the shooting party—far, far 
worse. At least, everything was proper, 
then, but now it seems as if neither of us 
cared whether it were proper or not. Neither 
we do. I don’t—and Tom won’t, when he 





hears. Those horrid, slanderous, backbiting 
people, how pleased they are to have this to 
tell! I know how they would look. He likes 
malicious ape, and she like a—camel. She has 
just the face of an odious camel. They sq 
camels can sneer. I suppose it is true about 
Maurice Stafford——” throwing herself into 
a fresh attitude. ‘It is true, I suppose,” 

A tap at the door. 

“Bah! that tiresome woman !” ejaculated 
Ida, wild with wrath; she thought Flowers 
had brought this upon her. But it was not 
aunt Bess who entered; it was only poor 
little Jenny in a great state of mind. 

Hadn’t Ida gone back to the boudoir} 
Hadn’t she been out of her room at all? Not 
at all? Didn’t she know that Maurice— 
coming close to the sofa—Maurice wanted to 
see her, and that he was 

“ Not in the boudoir ?” said Ida, hastily, 

“No; oh, no.” Jenny shook her head 
with great decision. ‘Oh, no; Maurice had 
said he should not go up again till he was 
sent for ; he was dreadfully afraid he had had 
no business to go there before,” the little girl 
added of herself, “ but now he was in the 
gun-room, rubbing his gun and things, mak- 
ing believe to be busy; only he was not 
really busy, because he was just waiting to 
see if Ida would send for him.” 

“Nonsense! How can I send for him?” 
said Ida, sharply. 

“Why, by me,” responded her little sister, 
in all good faith. “You'll see. If you just 
go in there, I'll run down to the gu- 
room 7 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. I never 
heard of such a thing.” 

Jenny’s blue orbs opened; this was very 
incomprehensible ; a few hours before and 
she had been entrusted with a most amicable 
response to the same request ; and now ? 

“Tam feeling too unwell to see any visi- 
tors,”observed Ida, after a momentary pause. 
“That is what you must say if anyone asks 
you about me; but unless you are asked, 
don’t say anything. Mind, Jenny, don’t say 
anything unless you are asked,” emphatically. 
“ And don’t go back to the gun-room, either. 
I can’t have this message-carrying going on 
in a house like ours. It is not at all the right 
thing—not at all.” 

“Why, you allowed me to tell himn——” 

“That was different; never mind why. 
You are only a little girl, and can’t under- 
stand !”—(Jenny smiled scornfully. She not 
understand !)—“ but at any rate, I am not 
going to doit again,” continued Ida, to whom 
it was something of a relief to give vent to 
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allthis. ‘I wonder that Maurice—that Mr. 
Stafford should ask it. He—he ought not 
to—to have presumed ——” 

“Qh, Ida!” 

“Oh, Ida!’ What can you, a child, know 
shout it ? Yousay ‘Oh, Ida!’ to everything. 
Mr. Stafford has got round you with sweets 
and snow-rides——” 

“He has not got round me any more than 
everyone else,” indignantly retorted Jenny. 
“Everyone says the same of Maurice, aunt 
Bess, and the girls, and Harry and 
Charlie——” 

“Pho! Harry and Charlie!” 

“Even that old Lady Sophia, and those 
Vernon creatures——” 

“And even Colonel Jessop, and General 
Thistleblow,” cried Ida, mockingly. “It 
only needs General Thistleblow to complete 
the present quartette,” scoffed she. “ Lady 
Sophia, and Sir Robert, and - 

“What are you muttering there?” de- 
manded Jenny, suspiciously. 

But the recumbent figure had tossed over, 
and with her face to the sofa-back, Ida re- 
fused to answer. 

“Are not you coming down to dinner ?” 
was Jenny’s next. 

“No.” 


“ Aren't you ?” 

No answer. 

“ And Tom away, too!” 

No answer. 

“Then who is to go?” 
drew nearer; in her tone was the vibration 


The little girl 


ofa new idea. “If Tom is away, there will 
be no one to sit at the bottom of the table 
except uncle Jack; and will aunt Bess have 
to sit at the head ?” 

“ Of course.” : 

“It’s dreadful,” said Jenny, suggestively ; 
“but—Ida ?” 

“Well?” 

“Wouldn’t it be less dreadful, just a very 
little less, if Louie, and I——” 

“Not Louie—certainly not Louie.” 

“Not Louie, then, but me. Oh,” ex- 
claimed the now hopeful and exulting little 
creature, “oh, Ida, I do think, I really do 
think it would be better if I were there. I 
do, indeed, Ida—just me, not Louie,” throw- 
mg the hapless Louie over as though she 
were a Jonah—“ I should be one of us, you 
know, Ida ; and one of us would be better 
than none of us. And, Ida,” her breath 
growing short as she stood over her sister, 
and put forth the plea with growing earnest- 
hess and hopes of success, “ Ida, you know I 
have my new frock” 





“Go and put it on then, and say no more 
about it.” 

“And go down to the drawing-room ? 
And sit there with all the grand, grown-up 
— t—And hear the dinner announced, 
an ” 

“Yes, yes—I tell you, yes.” 

“T must let aunt Bess know that you told 
me to do it.” 

“Very well. No—stop—don’t; there is 
no need. Aunt Bess will know soon enough. 
I don’t want her told about me just yet, or 
she will be coming bothering up here. Oh, 
I know she only means it kind, child—there’s 
no need to preach—but I can’t have anyone. 
Be in the drawing-room, and say nothing 
about it, and no one will notice.” 

“ But of course I must tell Louie ?” 

* Well, tell Louie,” wearily. 

““ What—where is Louie to be, Ida ?” 

“What do you mean? Where should 
Louie be? Oh, do go away, I am getting so 
tired.” 

*T am going this very moment. It is only 
just this, you see there's Louie ?” 

No reply. 

“Louie and I are always together when 
dinner is going on,” hinted Louie’s partner. 
“Tf I am away she'll be alone to-night.” 

“Well?” drily. 

* Couldn’t—couldn’t you let her come in 
here, Ida, just for once? She'd be so lonely 
away in that old schoolroom ; it is such a long 
way off, you know. And Louie would be as 
quiet as a mousey—I’d tell her to be quiet,” 

“ Oh, I can’t,” said Ida. Even such a little 
grasshopper as Louie was felt to be a burden 
at the moment. 

“Very well,” replied her sister, gently. 
She paused for a moment, then moved softly 
towards the door. All her own pleasure 
seemed quenched. 

“Oh, well, say she can come,” suddenly 
Ida called out, throwing off the sofa blanket 
which Flowers had contrived to drop over 
her feet without its being observed. “ Jenny 
—hi!—say she can come. If she dresses 
now—with you—she may come in and sit 
here with me, when you go down to the 
drawing-room.” 

“Poor little thing? Why should she be 
unhappy because I am?” added the speaker 
to herself, as the door closed after the joyous 
“All right!” of the retreating Jenny. “I 
will try not to be selfish,” sighed Ida, a small, 
hot tear trickling down her cheek. 

All the time she entirely forgot to open 
the last letter, which might be from the pro- 
spective tenant of Beech Farm. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—A PINK DRESS SCORNED. 


THE last echoes of the dinner gong had 
died away, and the solemn butler had made 
his announcement and retired. 

“Where is Ida?” exclaimed Mr. Lytton, 
who liked his soup hot, and was accustomed 
to strict punctuality in his own household. 
He had been well pleased with the precision 
of the previous evening, and had formed the 
conclusion that his nephew was an admirable 
host, and his niece an attentive hostess ; but 
now here was Tom on the rampage—not 
Tom’s fault, of course, but still, there was no 
denying the fact—and here was Ida on the 
sick list! He had been informed that Ida 
would, however, be sufficiently recovered to 
present herself at half-past seven ; well, why 
had she not done so ? 

Other people also wondered why. Maud 
and Caroline expected their cousin to appear 
radiant in the pink robe which they knew 
all about, and which Flowers had, in her 
own phraseology, been working her fingers to 
the bone to have ready ; and the two deeply 
interested damsels who figured for themselves 
a grand dressing up before the mirror, now 
presumed that a hitch had taken place in the 
performance. Every moment they expected 
to behold a dazzling apparition. Ida arrayed 
for conquest, aches and pains forgotten, 
would burst upon their view in all the per- 
fection of youth, beauty, and happiness. She 
would startle every eye, and eclipse every 
woman present. 

Maud did not mind being eclipsed: but 
her sister did—a little. 

“We might as well have brought our 
other dinner frocks,” she had observed 
plaintively earlier in the evening, “if Ida 
means to be so smart. I am sure what she 
wore last night would have done very well. 
It was a very pretty, good muslin—quite 
good enough for a house party like this, 
se we are all relations except Mr. Staf- 

ord.” 

“Except Mr. Stafford!” echoed Maud, 
merrily. “But that exception reads the 
riddle. Don’t tell me you would not put on 
all your finery if there were a Mr. Caroline in 
the question. Naturally Ida wishes to look 
her best for her Mr. Ida.” 

“She looked her very oddest this morn- 
ing, and he admired her none the less.” 

“That's different. You can wear what 
you like to go skating,—and besides the cap 
and tie were becoming to Ida, and she knew 
it. But evening dress is evening dress; and 
though I haven't seen this pink satin, I sus- 





pect it will throw us all into the shade, jt 
is pink upon pink, Ida says.” 

The “pink upon pink” was, however, 
long time in coming. Maurice Stafford, who 
sat near the door, turning over a book of 
prints with which he appeared to be ep. 
grossed, lifted his head at every opening of 
the door, and glanced quickly and furtively 
round; but it was always some one else 
some insignificant member of the circle who, 
late and breathless, hurried in. 

Little Charlie, who was sitting by looking 
over the prints also, spoke more than oneg 
to Mr. Stafford, but got no answer. 

At length came Richards with a formal 
summons and a figure in the doorway behind 
him. When Maurice saw that this dimly. 
outlined figure was that of Ida’s maid, and 
that she made her way across to Mrs. Lytton 
with an obvious apology on her lips, his heart 
misgave him. 

And yet there was a kind of hope in such 
an apology. It was cruel to hope that 
any one was suffering, but what would be 
such suffering compared with—he bit his lip, 
and bent over the volume in front. Mm 
Lytton was explaining aloud the absence of 
her niece. 

To Mrs. Lytton he had next. to offer his 
arm. Thatcould be done with alacrity ; she 
would naturally begin about the unfortunate 
displacement of the dinner table, and mi 
be led into saying more than she knew. 
would pump her—pump her dry. She should 
tell him every single thing she knew, @ 
suspected. He would force out of her how 
Ida had looked, and what she had said when 
last seen ; and drag from the poor lady by 
main force her own opinion on the matter, 
It did not escape him that Mrs. Lytton 
looked more astonished than commiserative. 
She did not believe in Ida’s illness—neither 
did he. 

On the opposite side of the table sat little 
Jenny, and it struck Maurice that Jenny 
looked mournfully at him. 

Presently, however, the little girl forgot, 
and made merry with the rest. That dinner 
table ought not to have been a merry one by 
every rule and reason—the two principal 
entertainers being absent, the one ona 
errand, the other from a sad cause—but 
honestly, the dinners at Duckhill during the 
régime of Lady Sophia Clarke and General 
Thistleblow had been infinitely more oppret 
sive. People out of humour, and habituated 
to self-indulgence, are not to be won from 
their mood by a well-lit, cheerful board, 
bright with flowers, sparkling with glass—- 
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whereas kindlier and simpler souls, however 
much they may feel they ought to be sym- 
hetically pensive under certain conditions, 
cannot for their lives subdue their blithesome 
girits, nor modulate their accents, when 
ered together to satisfy healthy appetites, 
and enjoy for weary limbs a well-earned 
repose. 

Every one present had been for many hours 
that day out in the keen, wintry air, and 
brought in that delicious afterglow which 
exercise beneath a frosty sky diffuses through 
the frame. The schoolboys’ cheeks flamed 
like red apples, and at first they were too 
busy with spoon and fork to speak, or look 
about them. Even their elders were not 
sorry to be permitted to go through a course 
or two in peace ;—but by-and-by all was 
clatter. 

Harry found his tongue, and Charlie his 
jolly little laugh. The grown-up young lady 
eusins good-humouredly drew the little 
fellows out, their father made fun of them, 
the others befriended them, their mother left 
off talking to Maurice Stafford, and watched 
her darlings with beaming eyes, while Jenny 
wiggled in her chair with delight, and 
tittered more loudly than she would have 
dared to do in any other presence. 

Stafford alone took no part in the general 
hilarity. Mrs. Lytton’s communications were 
lying like a stone on his heart. Under his 
skilful treatment she had indeed owned to 
everything she knew, but it amounted to no- 
thing he did not know before. She had been 
as much surprised as himself at her niece’s 
non-appearance, for at three o’clock she had 
left dear Ida quite recovered, and only need- 
a and sleep to be her bright, bonnie 

again, On returning from her sleigh 
tide, she had been informed by Flowers, who 
was on the watch, that her young mistress 
had retreated to her bedroom, but that she 
was no worse, and would be down at dinner. 
“Tam telling you all exactly as it hap- 
pened,” said Mrs. Lytton, with what she 
considered Macchiavellian diplomacy, ‘“‘be- 
@use naturally you and I, as the chief 
ofienders of this morning, feel a certain 
responsibility. I am sure I for one, whenever 
oe of myself thundering down that 


“At my instigation,” said Maurice, with 
ahalf smile. ‘It all comes round to me in 
the long run, Mrs. Lytton. I made you 
come down—then I ran my skate into Miss 
Barnet’s face. A jolly mess I have made of 
italtogether.” After which it was compara- 
tively easy to be silent, and permit it to be 





supposed that he was repenting his misdeeds 
in the depths of his gloomy conscience. He 
was sharp enough to perceive that he might 
avail himself of this general supposition, 
while other thoughts occupied his breast. 

One thing he would do; he would get 
speech of the solitary person present who 
knew something of the real state of the case, 
and that as soon as might be. When pre- 
sently the silks and muslins rustled past, and 
the file of departing women was brought up 
by the one short skirt present, while Mau- 
rice held open the door, he leaned forward, 
and murmured, “ Don’t go to bed till I come, 
Jenny.” 

And she had to go to bed ! 

It was really dreadful to Jenny. Maurice’s 
whisper thrilled her through and through 
with a delightful sense of consequence, and 
she began to expect him almost from the 
moment of entering the drawing-room. 

Louie was there, but she must not get 
entangled with Louie. If Louie were to be 
with her, bothering to know how it all 
looked, and what a downstairs dinner was 
like, and how the boys behaved, just when 
Maurice came up, it would simply spoil 
everything. 

She would shut up Louie with a few brief 
sentences, at once, and then tell her that it 
was not polite for both of them, the only 
Barnets present, to be talking to each other. 

Accordingly Louie was relegated to sit 
between her aunts and show her new piece 
of needlework, while Jenny herself flitted 
from one to another of the younger people, 
interchanging a word here and there, paying 
an attention, or discharging an errand, but 
carefully abstaining from anything like set- 
tled conversation, and keeping an eye on the 
door even while superintending the struggles 
of Maud and Caroline, who had severally got 
hold of “ Pigs in Clover” and “ Answers.” 
At any moment “Pigs in Clover” could be 
left behind, if Maurice would but appear in 
the doorway. 

But half-past nine o’clock came, and the 
gentlemen had not yet quitted the dinner 
table. The two elderly uncles liked to sit 
for some time over their wine, and Stafford 
had forgotten about children’s early hours. 
He had not missed the little girls on ‘pre- 
vious evenings—Ida had been all in all. 
Now he was stolidly sipping Tom Barnet’s 
excellent claret, while Fate was thwarting 
him on the other side of the hall. 

Enter the drawing-room, Flowers. “If 
you please, Miss Jenny and Miss Louie, I 
am to remind you it is your bedtime.” 
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Jenny's jaw dropped. Louie rose obe- 
diently. 

“What's that, little girls? Bedtime, is 
it?” cried the cheerful voice of aunt Bess 
from across the hearthrug. “How is Miss 
Ida, Flowers?” Somehow it was always 
“‘ Miss Ida” in the household. 

“She has got into bed, ma’am, thinking 
she would be better there. She sent me 
down just now to remind the young ladies it 
was half-past nine o’clock.” 

The young ladies in question glanced at 
their aunt. “If she would only say we might 
stay,” thought Jenny. Ida had strict ideas, 
but still they might be made to give way. 

“Do you think Miss Ida really wanted us 
to go, Flowers?” enquired the little girl, 
wistfully, Flowers having turned to depart, 
“or did she only think it was our usual bed- 
time? You see, this isn’t like a usual evening.” 

“And the boys being here, perhaps another 
hali-hour might be granted,” chimed in Mrs. 
Lytton, verceiving the blank disappointment 
of Harry and Charlie, who were in the act of 
proposing a round game. ‘“ Suppose Flowers 
were to go and ask.” 

“Oh, do, Flowers ; do go and ask.” 

“You will, won’t you 2” cried little Charlie, 
running up to the maid and catching her 
hand. “I say, do look sharp; we'll have to 
go ourselves in half an hour, you know.” 

“Yes, please look sharp,” added his brother. 
“We shall be awfully obliged, you know.” 

What abigail would not have found the 
situation flattering ? Mrs. Lytton requesting, 
the little ladies beseeching, the boys implor- 
ing—what could the amiable Flowers do but 
yield? Back she came, however, looking a 
little less airy than she went. 

“T amsorry, ma'am,” addressing Mrs. Lyt- 
ton with a somewhat{frightened face, ‘ but 
Miss Ida won't hear of it. She seemed 
almost vexed. Better come at once, young 
ladies. Miss Ida wants you to go in to her to 
say ‘good-night.’ She seemed disappointed 
you was not with me before.” 

“ Oh—of course—very well—you had 
better go, my dears, at once;” even aunt 
Bess struck her colours on the instant. “Ida 
is so right and wise about you ”—kissing 
them both fondly—“ she thinks a rule ought 
to be kept. We must begin earlier to-morrow 
night—no, on Monday night—that is all. If 
we had thought about a game sooner we could 
have easily started one long ago, and got it 
in before bedtime.” 

“We can come, Flowers; we don’t need 
to be waited for:” in the midst of her rueful 
“ good-nights ” Jenny was still listening for 





Maurice Stafford’s step. “ We'll come this 
moment,” she continued, impatiently, ang 
jerked down a candlestick as she spoke, 

The candlestick had to be set up again— 
that took time—but still Maurice did not 
appear, and he was not even in the passage 
outside—a last hope. The door of the dining. 
room was shut. 

“You are late,” was Ida’s greeting as the 
two shamefacedly made their appearanee, 
“and you know you should not have asked 
to sit up. It was too bad to make me seem 
a sort of ogress———” 

“Tt wasn’t we who began it. It was aunt 
Bess, and the boys—they set us on to ask.” 

“You ought to have told them you never 
sat up for anyone.” 

“ But, Ida, we have, you know—lately— 
now and then.” 

They had; Stafford had asked for them 
I don’t think Jenny would now have recalled 
this to her sister—instinct would have held 
her back—but Louie knew nothing. 

“That’s it—that is just it,” exclaimed Ida 
sitting up in bed the better to take command 
of the mutineers, “ you do a thing once, or, 
perhaps, twice, and expect to do it always! 
One cannot give in to a single indulgence 
without your encroaching. There was Jenny 
—TI allowed her to sit up to late dinner, and 
have a place, and everything—and yet she 
has never been near me since! I thought, 
of course, she would have been up the instant 
dinner was over.” 

And Jenny had been about Ida’s om 
business ! 

“T thought I—I had better not leave the 
drawing-room,” faltered she. 

“You mean you wished to stay there,” 
retorted her sister, in withering accents 
“ You had better speak the truth.” 

The brave little girl held her tongue. 

“Tt was not very kind,” said poor Ida, 
bitterly, “to forget all about me lying alone 
here, and be enjoying yourselves laughing, 
and talking, and playing games downstairs.’ 

Still Jenny was silent. It was true that 
she had been laughing and talking and want- 
ing to play games—even if unable to accom- 
plish this last feat—but it was not true that 
she had forgotten the interests of one 80 
dear. And somehow she was learning not 
to blurt out Maurice Stafford’s name either. 
Something was wrong between Maurice and 
Ida, hopelessly, lamentably wrong, and it 
behoved her to tread with wary feet betwixt 
the two. 

“What are they all doing now?” next 
demanded the inquisitor, from her pillows; 
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paving had her say, and subjugated the 
delinquents thoroughly, she now resumed a 
more ordinary tone. “I suppose they are 
all having a good time?” And something 
of the resentment the thought inspired 
preathed in the question. 

“Splendid,” responded Louie, perceiving 
that the worst was over, and scrambling up 
on the bed as she spoke, “those boys are 
such fun——” 

“Jenny, can’t you speak? What are they 
doing? Who is speaking to who? How are 
they sitting ?” 

“The gentlemen have not come in from 
the dining-room yet,” replied Jenny, in fune- 
real accents. 

“Qh,” said Ida—and asked no more. 

The next morning, Sunday morning, 
dawned ; and long ere the daylight was fully 
established, the rattle of hail and the howl 
of sweeping winds betrayed what manner of 
day was in store for the occupants of Duck- 
hill Manor. They were back to their old 
weather again. 

“Beastly, isn’t it ?” said Maurice Stafford, 
cheerfully, as the party assembled at break- 
fast, and one and another returned from a 
gloomy survey of the outer scene. “Even 


the snow-plough road has been snowed-up 
We shan’t get out to-day, 


afresh, Jenny. 
that’s certain.” 
He was, however, equally certain that he 
should get somewhere else that day, and with 
renewed hope came renewed cheerfulness. 
A night’s rest had shrunk all the ill omens 
of the previous evening into trifles not worth 
consideration, and he had made up his mind 
to disregard them and forget their existence. 
“Beastly weather, sir,” said he, addressing 
Mr. Lytton in the pleasant tones which Jessop 
and Thistleblow had found so irresistible. 
“No doubt the same all over the country. 
This will do for our ice, I expect, boys.” 
“Do for our ice ?” echoed the little fellows, 
who had not thought of that. “Do for our 
ice? Do you mean we shan’t have any more 
skating?” in accents that might fitly have 
queried regarding the end of all things. 
“Why, look for yourselves,” said Maurice. 
“Hark to that!” as a blast swept by, and 
flung its rattling hail like sharp-edged teeth 
against the windows. ‘ What does that 
mean, eh 7” 
“I doubt we shall have a storm,” subjoined 
the boys’ father. “I thought so last night. 
ere was a haze about the moon ” and 
the discussion wandered off among the 
elements. 
Jenny, however, wondered at Maurice. 





He seemed quite in good spirits. She had 
looked in on Ida, on her way downstairs, and 
Ida was in bed, and scarcely spoke. In 
response to interrogation she had avowed 
her intention of remaining where she was. 
Obviously she was still in yesterday’s vein, 
if Maurice were not. Neither Jenny nor 
Louie knew what to say about Ida. 

However, breakfast passed and the party 
broke up. Nobody could go to church, that 
was certain; and, whatever other people 
thought about it, this was an experience 
both novel and exciting to Harry and Charlie. 
A whole Sunday of story-books and liberty ! 
By the end of the day they were heartily 
tired of both, but during the early part of 
the forenoon the prospect was alluring. 

So it was to Stafford, who felt he should 
now be able to choose his own methods of 
procedure. He did not wish to resort to 
strong measures, if ordinary ones came to 
hand. An invalid naturally would not rise 
in the early morning ; he would wait till she 
had risen, eaten her luncheon, and established 
herself in the little boudoir. 

Crossing the hall he met Mr. Trusty, the 
farm bailiff. 

“Oh, Mr. Stafford, sir, it’s you? I was 
hoping it was you. Perhaps you can advise 
me. I’m in such a confusion with Mr. Tom’s 
being called away, and no letter from that 
Hodgson we had in view for the farm——” 

“For Beech Farm? Mr. Barnet told me 
about it. Hasn’t the man written? That’s 
odd. You were to have heard yesterday.” _ 

“We were, sir ; and I made sure Mr. Tom 
had heard. I was expecting some one to 
be over every minute last night. Then I 
heard about Mr. Tom’s going off; but it 
seems there’s nothing been said about a 
letter.” 

“There may have been a letter for all 
that. The bag came in after he left. I saw 
it myself, with a heap of letters for your 
master in it.” 

“That’s true, sir; but I’ve sent up, and 
Miss Ida says there’s nothing, and she was 
to open all the letters. It will be a pity if 
we lose that man; he is the very tenant we 
want; I have a great mind——” and the 
speaker paused. 

“To go up to London straight away? I 
should,” said Maurice. “If you trust to 
posts, they play you tricks at the best of 
times, and now, there’s no saying what they 
may not be up to. Go to London to-day : 

“To-day, sir ? no, sir; not on the Sabbath 
day. I’m a religious man, Mr. Stafford ; I 
never do business on the Sabbath.” 
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“Oh, ah, yes; I had forgotten it was 
Sunday, that’s the fact,” replied Maurice. 
** But the case being urgent, if you went by 
to-night’s train—there is one about nine 
o'clock, isn’t there? The day will be over 
by then, you know.” 

The bailiff eyed him dubiously. There 
was such a train, and he knew it. He knew, 
moreover, the importance of action and the 
necessity for promptitude. On the other 
hand a freezing journey by night? Mr. 
Trusty shook his head. “Ill wait till to- 
morrow,” he said, turning away. ‘May be 
there'll be a letter to-morrow; or I'll hear 
from Mr. Tom—or something. If Hodgson 
is to be our tenant he'll not be put off for 
want of an answer on the instant. If it’s to 
be—it’s to be. Good morning, Mr. Stafford.” 

“Good morning, old fool.” 

People sometimes presumed on Trusty’s 
deafness. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE SOLITARY LEGATEE. 


MEANTIME Tom Barnet, whom Fate had 
thus isolated from the rest of the party, 
found himself in a position which was not 
without its pleasant side. He had sur- 


mounted the miseries of the journey, ar- 


rived at Mrs. Hilary’s residence, found that 
he was in time not only to see his elderly 
cousin alive, but to a certain extent in pos- 
session of her faculties, and, after an excellent 
night’s rest, had risen sound in wind and 
limb, to which there was added a delightful 
consciousness of having done his duty in the 
teeth of adverse circumstances. 

There was no one but himself at Pine 
Ridge. He was glad of that. All the way 
thither he had been cogitating as to whom 
he should find there, and in what light he 
might expect to be looked upon, supposing 
some Hilary relations—there might be Hil- 
ary relations, although he had never heard of 
them—were on the spot, in response to a 
summons like his own? Once or twice he 
had told himself very plainly that it was 
a very awkward position he was placed in, 
and a monstrous disagreeable thing which 
had been laid upon him todo. Of course 
Mrs. Hilary had a perfect right to doit; and 
if she chose to impose any other unwelcome 
ordeal upon him he must submit,—but he 
had hardly been able to forgive himself for 
cutting short his shooting and making that 
luckless détour by the village. 

If it had not been for that unfortunate 
freak of wisdom, the good old lady might 
have peacefully passed away before he could 





it 
possibly have reached her, and all who ean 
enter into a bashful young Englishman’s yp. 
luctance to face a formidable scene will make 
allowances for Tom. He did hate the thought 
of driving up to Mrs. Hilary’s house in g 
station fly, with perhaps another fly on jp 
front—or behind—containing another ey. 
pectant legatee, and of being received by 
intelligent servants, perfectly aware of what 
these arrivals meant. Would he and the 
other legatee have to introduce themselves 
to each other, and eat, drink, and smoke 
together afterwards? Would they be alone, 
or would there be a phalanx of legatees al. 
ready in possession? What, again, would 
they think of his droll appearance? He 
could explain, of course: but would not the 
very explanation raise secret surmises? It 
would look as if he had indeed been ing 
violent hurry to come. Added to which 
Bowdler’s coat and Bowdler’s breeches were 
hardly becoming. 

And he grew tired, and hungry, and stiff 
as the night wore on; the night had begun 
for him so very soon. In the morning, it 
must be remembered, he had had his first 
skate of the season, and he had skated inde- 
fatigably.. Then there had been the trudge 
over rough, frosted ground, hard as iron, 
together with the weight of a heavy gun to 
carry. He would have been pleasurably 
fatigued even if he had been at home, while 
as it was, between the hurry-skurry of de 
parture and the succeeding irksome hours of 
blankness, he was at a low ebb altogether 
when he stepped out on the little platform of 
the station for Pine Ridge. 

The first sense of relief was obtained by 
perceiving himself to be the only passenger, 
at least the only one of his own kind. That 
was something, even supposing there was’s 
phalanx already gathered in the house; at 
any rate, they were not flocking thither in 
company with him. When it appeared that 
there was no phalanx as well as no second 
station fly, the relief was so great that Tom 
was almost happy. 

No one had been telegraphed for but him- 
self; the glowing fire, the tempting supper 
table, the attention, and respect, and com- 
miseration were for himself alone ; he had 
no need to mind about his clothes and his 
absence of luggage; to Mrs. Hilary’s gentle 
old manservant he could make his explant 
tions with ease; and the tender solicitation 
of the old man for his comfort, and the excel 
lence of the food and wine, sent little thrills 
of comfort all through his weary frame. 

He did not even want to smoke, he only 
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wanted to go to bed when assured that he 
was not expected in the sick chamber. Mrs. 
Hilary was aware he had come, and the nurse 
fancied her gratified by the intelligence, but 
at night her mind was apt to grow confused, 
and an exciting interview was not to be 
thought of. “She'll only just know you, 
gr ; and really for all her senses can follow in 
what she says, it was hardly worth sending,” 
commented the oracle when delivering her 
dictum on the subject ; “ but as I distinctly 
understood her to repeat your name and to 
add ‘Send for him’ over and over again, I 
sent. We always do send when patients are 
like that. But I’m sorry you had such a 
dreadful night to travel on, sir.” Even she 
was sorry! ‘Tom, who loved sympathy, 
grew himself quite light-hearted over his 
hardships. 

“Oh, it’s nothing—nothing at all,” he said. 
“T was lucky—that is, I—I just got the 
telegram in time to catch the train. Of course 
it was all right to send for me.” 

For the life of him he could not help feel- 
ing even more relieved than before. Until 
now he hardly knew how much he had 
dreaded the thought of having to sit up by 
Mrs. Hilary’s bed, holding her hand, and 
hearing how she had made her will. What 
should he say about it? He had thanked 
her before, and he thanked her now again 
in his heart—but he did not want explana- 
tions. 

To be told that she would only just know 
him, and that his being sent for was merely 
to satisfy an instinctive craving, might have 
made a young man who had undergone some- 
thing and given up something at duty’s call, 
impatient — but it soothed Tom Barnet’s 
shrinking soul in a wonderful manner. He 
went off to bed quite cheerfully. 

And then he found himself in a room which 
was comfort personified, with every little 
arrangement strictly attended to, and the 
firelight dancing over all ; and as he mounted 
the huge bedside and sank beneath the 
coverlet which lapped him round, and felt 
the warmed sheets beneath, and laid his cheek 
upon a fine old linen pillow, he had scarcely a 
moment to realise how inexpressibly grateful 
to every sense it all was, before his eyelids 
closed in a long, dreamless sleep. 

_The next morning dawned not, as at Duck- 
hill, in storm and hail, but bright with sun- 
shine ; and the first outlook over a peaceful 
snow-veiled landscape was further reassuring. 

The sun was high in the heavens, it was 
between ten and eleven o’clock, when Tom 
awoke, and it was the church bells chiming 





across the snow which awakened him. A 
country church with a fine peal of bells was 
within a couple of miles, and in the frosty 
atmosphere their music sounded loud and 
sweet to the ear. 

Tom, however, started up, as though 
caught tripping. “By Jove, that’s the 
church bells,” cried he, as soon as his head 
cleared. ‘“ How I must have slept! But after 
all, it was past midnight before I got to bed 
and I was most uncommonly tired. Well, 
there’s no hurry, I suppose,” mused he, 
comfortably settling down again; “ there’s 
nobody waiting for me, and I may break- 
fast when I choose.” 

It was nearly noon when he did choose. 
The little old serving man begged him not 
to rise till he felt so inclined; was sure he 
must have been in need of a good rest; and 
had no news to give of his mistress. She was 
much the same, half awake, half asleep. The 
nurse thought it best to wait till she men- 
tioned Mr. Barnet’s name again, when she 
would suggest his going up to the bed- 
room. 

“ All right,” said Tom, drowsily. Then he 
napped on for about half an hour, and woke 
more fully because the sun had crept on to his 
face and persistently remained there. After 
this he got up. 

Whether he knew it or not, it was a cheery 
breakfast he made in the poor old lady’s 
house. He did not feel lonely—far from it. 
Old Cuthbert was in and out all the time 
with his gentle cough and apt ministrations. 
The coffee was delicious, the home-made bread 
better than any bread they made at Duckhill, 
—/he took a mental note of this with a view to 
reform)—and the honey in the comb a worthy 
finish to broiled fish and devilled kidneys. As 
he sat there peacefully eating and drinking 
and playing with the cat, Mrs. Hilary’s 
favourite cat, at intervals, while the whole 
square, old-fashioned dining parlour was 
flooded with broad sunlight, Tom Barnet had 
not a care in the world. His eyes roved 
round the well-covered walls, rested on the 
tall screen, the rows of leather-backed chairs, 
the antique sideboard, and massively set out 
table. “I suppose they would get the china 
too,” he murmured. 

The future of his three sisters began to 
take shape in his mind. 

“Tf Ida and I are both settled by the 
spring,” thought he—(how amazed Ida 
would have been had she heard !)—“ the 
little ones could either be with her or with 
me. Margaret is such a dear girl that it 
might answer for them to stay on at Duck- 
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hill, but I expect they would rather be with 
Ida. It is luck for Ida. The very place for 
her and Maurice. A nice small estate, in 
good working order; a good house, and 
needing nothing—that is, if she gets it as it 
stands. But, of course, one ought not to 
build upon this,” shaking his head wisely ; 
“we have no right to draw conclusions, be- 
cause, of course, nothing exact was stated. 
Still, she would hardly have sent for me——” 
and he looked complacently round. 

Now, who was this Margaret, thus fami- 
liarly quoted? Tom seemed to know all 
about her ; why hasshe never before appeared 
in these pages, nor been referred to by our 
speakers? Simply because, as yet, the most 
of them knew nothing about Margaret. They 
knew there was such a person—they had no 
idea that such a person knew a great deal 
about them. 

** Don’t you see what a cruel thing it would 
be to break it all up just when the whole 
arrangement is beginning to work so nicely ?” 
said Margaret to a lover who had been im- 
petuous for the first time in his life. “If you 
had not happened to fall in love with me, 
you would have been quite happy at home 
with those dear sisters of yours; and you 
know how they have talked about their new, 


old home, and how they have been hungering 


and thirsting to get back to it! Tom, let 
them have this one year in peace. I am 
young too, and my dear parents dislike the 
idea of my being married before I am twenty. 
Wait till I am twenty—it won’t be long— 
and see if nothing happens first. Ida is older 
than I, and ever so much prettier. She may 
have a home of her own to go to PF 

“Or Pine Ridge,” Tom had thought. 

But he had not communicated Mrs. Hila- 
ry’s intentions to his sweetheart, for the 
same reason that he had held his tongue 
about them to the rest. He knew his spirited 
trio at home; they would never be driven, 
and Mrs. Hilary might seek to drive them. 
Thence would have ensued altercations and 
misery. As Margaret bade him, he would 
bide his time. But it may as well be owned, 
without shame to human nature, that Maurice 
Stafford would never have received his pro- 
longed invitation, if there had not been 
something in the mind of his host which 
neither he nor any of the others present 
suspected. 

Now the fates seemed working for Tom. 
He foresaw for Ida not only a husband, but 
a home—an extra home that was—supposing 
Stafford had none in particular to offer. 
With Ida happily wedded, and himself hap- 





pily—oh, how happily wedded too—Jenny 
and Louie could not fail to be provided for, 
He would take care they did not fall between 
two stools. Martinet as he was, and as Ida 
was, no one else should tyrannise over the 
poor little things ; while as for Margaret— 
his eyes grew soft only to think of Margaret, 

He took out her last letter from his breast 
pocket. It had arrived on the morning of 
the day before. Regularly every Saturday 
morning there made its appearance at Duck. 
hill Manor the small, square envelope which 
meant so much to one inmate of the house, 
and which had hitherto escaped the notice of 
the rest; and not without a swift recollee. 
tion that no more of the kind were due for 
another week had Tom placed his come. 
spondence in Ida’s hands on his departure, 

He now absorbed anew the contents of 
Margaret’s latest sheet. 

The door opened. 

“Well, Cuthbert?” said Tom, expect 
antly. 

The old man shook his head. The muscles 
of his face were working feebly. 

“ Any change? Anything—ah—wrong !” 
cried Tom. 

*‘ All is wrong, sir; that is, all is over,” 
and holding on by a chair with an endeavour 
to control his agitation, the old butler-pro 
ceeded. ‘“She’s gone, sir. The nurse has 
just come out to say so. Passed away a few 
minutes ago. And no one with her—that 
is, not you, sir, nor me. If we had been 
called-———” 

—‘ Oh, well, you see, there was no timeto 
call us.” Although startled and impressed, 
the young man naturally felt less emotion 
than the old retainer. ‘“ I am sure the nurse 
would have come if she could,” he went on 
“T presume she had no idea the end was 80 
near. There is the doctor’s gig,” catching 
sight of it from the window with a sense of 
relief. “I'll go and meet him, Cuthbert,’ 
putting a hand on the bent shoulder as he 
passed. ‘This has come upon you very 
suddenly ; go and get-—composed,” continued 
Tom, trying to say the right thing. “Til 
answer the door bell,” and he vanished. — 

Everyone now turned to Tom for advice, 
direction, and approbation. - By common 
consent he found himself looked upon as the 
new master, and his time was much more 
fully occupied than it would have been had 
the old lady lived longer. So busy, indeed, 
did he find himself, and so obvious was it 
that his presence was as necessary as it was 
decorous and, so to speak, dutiful, that be 
ever afterwards looked back upon the days 
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tat Pine Ridge in that snowy, sunny 
seclusion, which was yet so full of occupa- 
tion, so pregnant with results, with a keen 
perception of its having been a pleasant 


n. 
Then he had no ill news from home to 
take off the edge. Nothing had been written 





to him about Beech Farm, nor about Maurice 
Stafford. He supposed all was right in both 
instances. 

As regarded Beech Farm it was so—no 
thanks to Ida, nor yet to Trusty—but 
Maurice Stafford had left Duckhill some days 
before its master returned thither. 





BISHOP HARVEY GOODWIN. 


Y the death of Dr. Harvey Goodwin, the 
B Church of England may be said to have 


when he was less than seven years old, de- 
prived him of the care of his mother, to 


lost a type of man whom it is not easy to | whom he was then devotedly attached, and 
replace, and who combined several qualities ; whose memory he cherished with a peculiar 
and powers which are not always found to | reverence and affection throughout life. Con- 


coexist in the same 
person. It is not pro- 
posed, in this short 
sketch, to give any- 
thing like a detailed 
notice of his life, but 
rather to gather to- 
gether a few remin- 
iscences of his career 
which may show the 
influences that con- 
tributed to make him 
theman he was, and, 
if possible, recall some 
of his more marked 
characteristics. 

It is not always 
that a distinguished 
college career is the 
prelude to a distin- 
guished life, and it 
has become a com- 
monplace with men, 
who will generally be 
found not to have themselves attained a 
very high place, to say that they wonder 
what becomes of all the Senior Wranglers 
and Senior Classics, as they are so often lost 
in obscurity. The late Bishop of Carlisle 
used humorously to remark that the saying, 
if true of Senior Wranglers, would not be 
found to apply to Second Wranglers. At 
any rate, in Dr. Harvey Goodwin’s case, it 
would be fair to conclude that his position 
as Second Wrangler in the Tripos, coupled 
with the work he performed in his succes- 
sive posts as a clergyman in his University 
town, the Dean of a cathedral, and the Bishop 
of a considerable diocese, stamped him as a 
man of more than ordinary capacity. 

He always attributed his first conscious 
religious feeling to the sad event which, 
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sidering the early 
period of his age at 
which she died, it was 
somewhat remarkable 
how strong an im- 
pression her charac- 
ter and teaching left 
on the young boy’s 
mind—an impression 
which never lost any 
of its vividness to 
him. For instance, 
the present writer re- 
members hearing the 
Bishop preach a ser- 
mon, not many yearr 
before his death, on 
a Sunday when the 
second lesson for the 
day was from the 
eleventh chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel. 
As was his almost in- 
variable practice, he 
took his text from the lesson, and in the 
course of his sermon spoke of the effect 
which he remembered was produced upon 
him, when quite a boy, by reading that 
chapter on the day of his mother’s funeral. 
He said that he read the chapter at his 
father’s suggestion, and re-read it, or parts of 
it, several times, and though he did not 
imagine he understood it at all completely, 
it had an indescribable effect on him, and he 
somehow fancied that the Lord Jesus, who 
wept at the grave of Lazarus, was pitying 
him and sorrowing with him; and though 
the impression was indistinct, still there cer- 
tainly was an impression upon his childish 
mind of a divine personal presence, which 
was comforting as well as new, and he always 
looked upon that sorrowful week’s reading as 
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conveying to him the first conscious percep- 
tion of religious truth. 

It had been his mother’s earnest wish—a 
wish which the Bishop used to tell he re- 
membered her to have expressed when he 
was only four and a half years old—that one 
of her sons should be a clergyman. When 
the elder brother’s theological opinions made 
it impossible for him to be ordained, the 
mother’s words and wish came forcibly back 
to the mind of the younger brother, Harvey, 
and helped to strengthen a feeling which had 
already attained considerable growth, and he 
resolved to take holy orders. 

In his early life his books of devotion 
had been such as Doddridge’s “Rise and 
Progress,” John Newton’s “ Letters of Omi- 
cron,” Wilberforce’s “ Practical View,” and 
Scott’s “Force of Truth,” and he had been 
taught in his home to regard a High Church- 
man as an abomination, and a genuine infi- 
del as an impossibility. Naturally such 


a narrow religious system was not likely 
to satisfy a man who thought deeply, and 
whose intellectual activity obliged him to 
grapple seriously with the great problems 
which history and science and experience 
suggest. The Oxford Tracts, which appeared 
just about the time of his leaving school, and 


the acconipanying literature and controver- 
sies, opened up the whole ecclesiastical ques- 
tion, and more than that; and the suggestions 
made by his reading, mathematical and other, 
at college, caused him to perceive that the 
view he had hitherto taken of the relation of 
divine knowledge to human was altogether 
inadequate, and required to be modified in 
many directions. The men and the books 
which at this crisis helped to form his opi- 
nions were not all of one type, and some of 
them may be mentioned as showing how open 
his mind was to receive light from divers 
quarters. F. D. Maurice’s “ Kingdom of 
Christ” was a book he regarded with much 
respect and gratitude. He also thought he 
got much help at this time from Coleridge’s 
“ Aids to Reflection,” and from Carlyle’s 
writings ; but the man who probably morethan 
any other gave direction to his opinions was 
Professor Blunt, whose courses of lectures he 
attended, including that on the “ Duties 
of the Parish Priest.” What the Bishop’s 
views ultimately became and how they 
were to be classed the present writer would 
abstain from attempting to decide, if for 
no other reason, because it would have been 
eminently distasteful to the subject of this 
memoir. Preaching before the University 
of Cambridge in the year 1869 on the sub- 





ject of parties in the Church, and specially 
referring to an article in the Edinburg, 
Review which had appeared in October, 1853 
the writer of which assumed that the whole 
of the clergy could be ranged in three 
classes—High, Low, and Broad—the Dean 
of Ely, as he then was, uttered the followin 
protest: “I object to any pretence that it js 
right or possible to divide the ministers of 
the Church into classes having sharply de. 
fined differences, I object to be so classified 
myself, and I do not wish that to be done to 
others which I regard as an insult and 
when done to me. Why cannot I be a 
Churchman without any adjective at all— 
high as the Church is high, Jow as the Church 
is low, broad as the Church is broad ?” 

But we are anticipating. Harvey Good- 
win’s work in Cambridge occupied him from 
the time of taking his degree in 1840 till he 
was appointed to the Deanery of Ely in 
1858; and in some ways it was the most 
remarkable part of his life, as during it he 
gained a position almost unique for a paro- 
chial clergyman in a University town. He 
was first of all curate of St. Giles’, at a 
nominal stipend, so that he was obliged to 
support himself by taking pupils; nor was 
he freed from that necessity when, as a 
married man, he was appointed to the livi 
of St. Edward’s, the total income of which 
was only £60 ; but, as he used to say, he re 
garded his work of tutoring as the tent 
making of St. Paul—the secular work which 
enabled him to labour in the Gospel without 
charge. This seemed to him the only view 
of teaching mathematics consistent with his 
ordination vows. 

Meanwhile his preaching began to attract 
the undergraduates, and soon after he became 
incumbent of St. Edward’s the feature of the 
evening service was the crowd of gownsmen 
which filled up all the vacant seats not occu- 
pied by the parishioners, and before long 
became so great that numbers had to re 
main standing during the sermon. There are 
many men now living who acknowledge with 
gratitude what they owe to the teaching they 
heard from St. Edward’s pulpit. Some of 
them now hold high offices in Church and 
State—men of thought and learning who 
were hearers of Harvey Goodwin’s teaching 
rather than his disciples. For it was charac- 
teristic of him that, with this large following 
of undergraduates, he never formed a school. 
Owing partly to circumstances—for his work 
of tuition and parochial work together must 
have fully occupied his time—partly to his 
own temperament, which was that of a shy 
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gnd nervous man, he did not as a rule become 
nally acquainted with those whom he 
influenced. Nor had he the status of a college 
tutor or professor which might naturally have 
prought him into personal contact with them. 
Thus his relations with those whom he 
taught were very different from those which 
have existed between other teachers at the 
Universities who have exercised a lasting im- 
ression on the young men of their time— 
ey and Liddon and the present Bishop of 
lincoln, at Oxford ; or the late Bishop Light- 
foot and his successor in the see of Durham, 
at Cambridge. 

What was the secret of this influence it is 
not easy to decide. When questioned on 
this subject in later years the Bishop used to 
say that he did not purposely adapt his ser- 
mons to the need of the young men. Heset 
before himself the task of preaching plain 
practical sermons to his own people, as that 
appeared to him his primary duty, and he 
thought it would be more wholesome for the 
undergraduates to hear ordinary parish 
sermons than to listen to addresses directed 
immediately to themselves. 

Possibly, what took hold of the under- 
graduate mind was the directness which 
was observable in all his utterances ; what- 
ever point he wished to make, he left his 
hearers in no doubt as to what that point 
was. His own ideas were definite and he 
had a remarkable power of expressing in 
plain vigorous English whatever he had to 
say. He did not affect subtlety of thought 
or nicety of expression. His wish was to 
drive home to the hearts and consciences of 
his congregation principles of Christian action 
which might guide their daily lives. He 
was emphatically a manly Christian, wholly 
free from morbidness and false sentiment, 
and consequently apt to deal with those who 
were attracted by manliness ; not, however, 
that -he was a muscular Christian as the 
phrase is generally used. 

But if his manly views of life appealed to 
the majority of the undergraduates who 
listened to him, there was no doubt another 
class of the more thoughtful men who were 
otherwise attracted. As has been already 

intimated, he early found the strait sect of 
Calvinism in which he had been brought up 
too narrow for his wider views of life and 
religion ; but the upheaval which brought to 
the ground the Calvinistic tenets that had 
been instilled into him in boyhood was not 
ikely quickly to subside without a convul- 
sion, and the influence over the minds of the 
more thoughtful undergraduates was due 





very much to the conflict through which he 
had himself passed. He was one of those 
who 


** Faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them : thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own.” 


Two truths were impressed upon him by his 
own experiences: first, that the revelation of 
God in Christ had difficulties which it is 
foolish not to see, and dishonest not to 
acknowledge ; and, secondly, that, notwith- 
standing them, the revelation of God in Christ 
consists with the conclusions of the highest 
human reason. Herein was the key to his 
religious teaching. 

His interest in the young men at Cam- 
bridge naturally continued throughout life, 
and it was always a source of satisfaction to 
him when he had the opportunity of address- 
ing them from the University pulpit, as not 
unfrequently happened by his appointment 
as select preacher. He was also one of the 
first of Cambridge men to be honoured by 
an invitation to preach before the University 
of Oxford—an honour he very much appre- 
ciated. On one occasion when he was occupy- 
ing the University pulpit there, an incident 
occurred which may be recorded as showing 
both his strong feeling for the undergraduate 


part of his congregation and his readiness of 
thought. It has been furnished to the present 
writer by a friend who chanced to be present. 
“The Bishop of Carlisle was the preacher of 
the day. The galleries were filled with 


undergraduates. He prefaced his sermon 
with some such words as these :—‘I had 
prepared a sermon suited, as I thought, to 
the learned audience of a University church, 
but when I look at the young faces that sur- 
round me I recognise its inadequacy for the 
occasion and I will offer to you the thoughts 
that have here struck me as more suitable.’ 
Whereupon he gave out a different text from 
that which he had selected for the written 
sermon and made a very impressive address to 
the undergraduates.” 

But perhaps the greatest tribute to his 
work in Cambridge was borne by what hap- 
pened in the year 1857. The combined duties 
of taking pupils and working his parish had 
at that time overtaxed his strength, and un- 
willing as he was to leave Cambridge, he felt 
bound to offer himself as a candidate for a 
University living which was then vacant. 
This step led to a most unexpected and 
gratifying result. Some of his friends, who 
thought it would be a misfortune to Cam- 
bridge to lose him at the height of his influ- 
ence for good among the men, joined to- 
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gether, and formed what they called the 
“Goodwin Retention Fund,” the object of 
which was to guarantee him for the next 
three years, if he remained in Cambridge, an 
income equivalent to that of the living of 
Burwell, viz., £300 a-year. Harvey Good- 
win never knew whence the money came, 
but he received an intimation of the offer 
from three friends who acted for the rest, 
one of them being his very intimate friend C. 
F. Mackenzie, afterwards the first Bishop of 
the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 
whose memoir Goodwin wrote when Dean 
of Ely. 

Harvey Goodwin’s time at Ely calls for less 
remark than the years spent at Cambridge. 
It was a breathing time between two periods 
of special activity, and gave him the rest he 
much needed. 

When after ten years there he was offered 
the Bishopric of Carlisle by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1869, he accepted it on the principle on 
which he had endeavoured to act through 
life, of not shrinking from work for which 
those who had the opportunity of judging 
considered him to be fit. 

A single epithet can never describe a cha- 
racter which combines many excellent quali- 
ties, and yet one feature may be predominant 
and colour the rest. Harvey Goodwin was 
consistently healthy-minded. His belief that 
things were ordered for the best was a very 
practical belief. In virtue of it he never 
troubled himself about his own future, nor did 
he conceive that other people had more cause 
to be anxious about theirs. He was willing 
to believe that the best men would come to 
the surface, and that it needed no pushing or 
wire-pulling to raise them there. In the same 
way he always looked on the bright side of 
the picture. He was constitutionally opti- 
mistic and sanguine. Perhaps he hardly 
realised how keenly the troubles and disap- 
pointments of life pressed upon others who 
had not his own buoyant disposition and his 
own power of surmounting difficulties. He 
was not one of those who “vexed his mind 
with fancies dim.” When a difficulty either 
practical or speculative presented itself, he 
grappled with it, and generally was not long 
in finding some solution which suited his own 
turn of mind. A favourite phrase of his was, 
“‘The thing lies in a nutshell.” And thus he 
generally saw his way clearly, and never 
harked back or was troubled with doubts as 
to whether the line he had adopted was ideally 
the best. 

His view of life was least of all tinged with 
asceticism. Full of enjoyment himself, he 





delighted that others should enjoy the bless. 
ings he believed God intended for them ; ang 
as few men took more genuine pleasure jy 
work, so few men more heartily enjoyed the 
short periods of relaxation he allowed himself. 
The Lake country, which his diocesan work 
caused him constantly to visit, was a per. 
petual source of pleasure to him ; nor did he 
find less pleasure in his foreign travels, which 
on one occasion extended to Egypt, and on 
another across the Atlantic. He divided g 
month between America and Canada, and 
brought back from the great continent, ag 
all English travellers do, a grateful sense of 
the open-handed hospitality of the friends 
with whom he stayed. 

It was characteristic of him that when he 
desired to mark the completion of the 
twentieth year of his episcopate, which co. 
incided with the seventieth year of his own 
age, he should have originated what will be 
known in the Carlisle diocese in years to come 
as the “ Harvey Goodwin Rest Fund.” It was 
entirely his own idea to raise a sum of money 
the interest on which should, year by year, 
give to some three or four hard-worked 
clergymen in the Carlisle diocese the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying a well-earned holida 
away from home. He himself gave £500 to 
start the subscription list, and in a very 
short time he had collected from the wealthy 
laymen of the diocese a sum which he con- 
sidered adequate for the purpose he had in 
view. 

And yet it was in his work that he found 
his most lasting interest and pleasure. If he 
had the mens sana he was also blessed with 
the corpus sanum, To suffer from a headache 
was a thing-unknown to him, and to be out 
of sorts almost as unknown. Consequently 
he never had to labour at his work nor cudgel 
his brains. The ideas used to flow spontane- 
ously, and when he had arranged the plan of 
his subject his.ready pen never stopped till 
he had finished the portion of the task he set 
himself to do. It was perhaps a pardonable 
weakness that he had a difficulty in under- 
standing how others less ready than himself 
could be at a loss for an idea, or how they 
could fail to keep up with the rapid working 
of his own mind. : 

His rapidity of execution, coupled with 
his habit of never wasting time, enabled him 
in the course of a busy life to devote a good 
deal of time to writing, and the works he 
published would fill a good-sized bookshelf. 
His interests were many and varied. He 
was one of the original members and joint 
founders of the Cambridge Camden Society. 
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————— 


fle had a fair knowledge of music ; he was 
agreat lover of art, and nothing gave him 

ter pleasure than the intimacy which in 
later years he enjoyed with Professor Ruskin, 
whom he felt proud to count as belonging to 
his own diocese. The last visit he paid before 
leaving home for York, in November last, 
was to the Professor’s house at Brantwood, 
Coniston, and his feeling for Professor Rus- 
kin was heartily reciprocated by him. 

From the time of taking his degree he had 
always endeavoured, so far as his regular 
occupations allowed, to keep abreast of 
modern science, and he read carefully many 
of the works of the principal modern scien- 
tific writers. He felt strongly that the moral 
and religious views of men must be modified 
by the necessity of recognising indubitable 
physical truths, and he hoped he might help 
to guide thinking people by the diffusion of 
what seemed to him sound views on the sub- 
ject of the relation in which human and 
divine knowledge stand to each other. This 
led to his publishing, while at Ely, a volume 
of essays on the Pentateuch; and when at 
Carlisle, he became a frequent contributor to 
the Contemporary and Nineteenth Century re- 
views. It was probably because he was con- 
sidered well able to deal with such subjects, 
that he was asked by the present Dean of 
Westminster to preach in the Abbey on the 
Sunday following Darwin’s funeral. In 1883 
he collected into a small volume, entitled 
“Walks in the Regions of Science and 
Faith,” a series of essays together with his 
sermon on Darwin; and in the preface to 
that volume he states his views as to the 
attitude a clergyman ought to take with 
reference to modern science, being careful at 
the same time to guard against the assump- 
tion of being an authority himself either in 
science or theology. 

It would be an omission not to refer to his 
power as a public speaker, and one feature 
of his speaking was certainly its combination 
of earnestness with liveliness, so much s0, 
that there was generally an expression of 
pleased expectation on the faces of his 
audience when he rose to speak. If not 
always profound, he was never dull, and he 
was so evidently himself interested in the 
matter in hand that he could not fail to in- 
terest others. He was quick at utilising any 
incident or passing event of which he knew 
his audience was thinking, to give point to 
his own remarks. At Church Congresses, 
and specially at the Evening Meetings of 
working-men, he was much in request, and 





never failed to gain their ear by his hearty 
and cheery manner and homely illustrations; 
at Reading, for example, it was Huntley and 
Palmer’s biscuits; at Sheffield, razors ; and 
at Manchester, at a temperance meeting, 
when the Thirlmere water-works scheme 
was being rather hotly debated in the public 
press, it was the danger he felt in handling 
such a topic as water-drinking before a 
Manchester audience. 

Even when he was dealing with serious 
subjects his sense of fun would display itself, 
though he restrained it within due bounds, and 
he early learnt the art of keeping his hearers 
in good humour and in sympathy with the 
speaker, and by this means carried them 
with him through arguments which might 
otherwise have wearied them. It was no 
doubt this sense of humour that made him 
so keen an admirer of Dickens. He was 
fond of telling how, in his undergraduate 
days, he used to watch for the coach which 
brought down the parcels of “ Pickwick 
Papers,” as they were successively published, 
and to rush off with a copy to his own 
rooms, there to read it aloud to others of 
congenial tastes. Those who knew him in 
his own home will remember the sparkle of 
his conversation, full of anecdotes and good 
stories. 

His literary activity has been already 
alluded to, but a few words may be devoted 
to the last considerable work he took in 
hand, “The Foundations of the Creed,” which 
embodied his mature views on matters of 
the deepest importance. He commenced it 
after he knew that he was suffering from the 
weakness which eventually brought his life 
to a sudden termination, and he often ex- 
pressed a wish that he might be allowed to 
finish it, as well as to see the inauguration 
of another undertaking in which he was a 
foremost leader, if not the originator of the 
scheme, viz., the establishment of the Church 
House. The first edition of “The Founda- 
tions” issued from the press just two years 
before his death, and he saw it through a 
second edition; and almost his last public 
appearance in London was at the laying of 
the foundation-stone of the Church House, 
by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, in June 
of last year. Thus he was permitted to 
realise the hope of accomplishing the last 
two tasks which he set himself to perform— 
tasks on which he brought to bear, at the 
age of three-score and ten, the same vigour 
and hopefulness with which he had under- 
taken all his work throughout life. 

H. M. 8. 
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THE COAST SCENERY OF SCOTLAND. 


By W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A. 


7 HY is it that the coast scenery of Scot- | “‘ Kidnapped.” 


Even Black and Stevenson, 


land has been turned to account by | however, prefer the softer to the grander 


writers and artists—I would fain say, other 
artists—so much less than the scenery of the 


interior, and especially of the Highlands? I} on the unstable element. 
am not here proposing a conundrum. Neither | the case is much the same. 


| 
| 


aspects of coast scenery. As a rule, literary 
men seem to be more at home on land than 
With our artists, 

Some of them, 


am I starting a difficulty for the purpose of | indeed, like William McTaggart and Joseph 


hunting it down with my own theories. I 
am honestly seeking for information, for a 


| 


| 


Henderson, paint the sea as if they loved it, 
each in his own way; but they seldom at- 


reasonable explanation of a puzzling pheno- | tempt to grapple with the stern, picturesque 


menon. There can be no question, I assume, 


as to the fact. Our poets, except Scott, who | 


is ubiquitous and impartial, and our artists, 
except Thomson of Duddingston, have done 
little to glorify and perpetuate the beetling 


cliffs of the west coast, the splendid walls | 


about Cape Wrath, the majesty of Hoy Head, 
or the grandeur of Sumburgh and Noss. 
Even to Scott, Scotland is the 


** Land of brown heath, and shaggy wood, 
land of the mountain and the flood ;” 


and his “flood” is not the surge of the sea 
on a rock-bound coast, but the roll of foam- 
ing river and the rush of mountain torrent. 
William Black, it is true, has given us charm- 
ing glimpses of the west coast and of Hebri- 
dean scenery in more than one of his stories; 
and R. L. Stevenson has invested the Ross 
of Mull with new and delightful interest in 


grandeur and the impressive power of coast 
scenery. Go into an exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, which is supposed to re- 
present the best tendencies and achievements 
of contemporary art in Scotland, and what 
do you find? ‘You find a host of pictures of 
Highland lochs, and lonely moors, and shady 
glens ; but it is a very rare thing indeed to 
find a single honest and bold representation 
of coast scenery. 

The fact seems to be that very few Scots- 


'men, whether artists, or literary men, or 





simple citizens, know very much about the 
coast scenery of Scotland north of Skye. For 
the majority, the west coast means the 
Firth of Clyde, with its charming watering- 
places, its picturesque villages, and its luxu- 
rious and sometimes splendid mansions. Now 
the scenery of the Firth of Clyde, though 
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ificent in some of its aspects, is dis- 
tinctly Lowland scenery ; and it is so in spite 
athe distant glimpses one gets of Ben Lo- 
mond, the Cobbler, and the rugged outline 
af Argyle’s Bowling Green, which serve as 
ound to the picture. Not only are 
the colour and the prevailing feeling Low- 
land, but the scenery is Lowland to a great 
extent. I am well aware that in advancing 
this view I am propounding what many per- 
sons will deem aheresy. There are hundreds 
of families and thousands of individuals who 
d their summer holiday at Dunoon, 
Rothesay, or Lamlash, who believe firmly 
that they are enjoying the bracing qualities 
of Highland air. They are doing in fact 
nothing of the kind. They are having the 
benefit of a wholesome, and to some extent 
invigorating, change of scene, and environ- 
meat, and occupation. They enjoy the ex- 
ercise of boating and the excitement of fish- 
ing, and they inhale the pure ozone of the 
sea breezes; but the idea that they are in 
the Highlands is very much a delusion. 
Arran, for example, is, in the opinion of 
many persons, the most Highland of High- 
land places. The reason for this seems to be 
that Arran has at its north end a grand group 
of mountains culminating in Goat Fell, which 
rises to a height of nearly three thousand 
feet above sea-level. If you lived in a house 
three or four hundred feet up the sides of 
Goat Fell, you would be in the Highlands ; 
but living, as most visitors do, at Brodick, or 





Lamlash, or even at Corrie under the very 
shadow of Goat Fell, you certainly are not. 
Few persons realise that the latitude of 
Arran is nearly the same as the latitude of 
the east coast of England, from Berwick-on- 
Tweed to Alnwick in Northumberland. The 
climate of Arran is milder and moister than 
that of the east coast, and in respect of 
bracing qualities it cannot for a moment 
compare with that of Ballater or Braemar. 

Nevertheless, the scenery of Arran is very 
grand and very varied. Itisanepitomeof Scot- 
land, containing as it does within itself grand 
mountains, gloomy glens, and, on the north- 
east coast, rugged and striking cliffs. One 
of the most beautiful views in Arran is that 
of the Holy Isle, from the heights above 
Lamlash,* a picture in which the Lowland 
and the Highland aspects of Arran scenery 
are very happily interwoven. 

The Mull of Cantire is a bold headland, 
but it is only 260 feet above sea-level. In 
the southern Hebrides—Islay and Jura and 
Colonsay—the soft and tame characteristics 
of the Firth of Clyde arerepeated. We may 
imagine ourselves in the Highlands ; but, in 
spite of the hills of Islay and the Paps of 
Jura, the coast scenery is still Lowland. 
Nevertheless it is very beautiful. Pasture 
land, heath land, and brushwood slope to the 
water's edge, and browsing sheep appear like 
pearls on an emerald and purple ground. 

The bold coast scenery of Scotland begins 
with the south coast of Mull. On both sides 











Lamlash Bay and Holy Island. 


of the entrance to Loch Buy, there are really 
grand cliffs, perforated here and there with 
caves that have an historic interest. In Mull, 
also, we have the beginning of distinctly 
Highland scenery, so far as the Hebrides 
ate concerned. In the centre of the island, 
Wwe have lofty peaks, such as Ben Tulla and 
Ben More, the latter rising to a height of 





3,200 feet. On the opposite or mainland 
side of the Sound of Mull, we have the solemn 
and grand hills of Morven, which were to 
Dr. Norman Macleod the embodiment of 
grandeur and poetry. The Sound is land- 


* For this and the other pictures in this article I am indebted 
to the kindness of Sir Donald Currie. They are reproduced by 
his permission from a privately-printed-volume, ‘‘ The Cruise 
of the Dunnottar Castle.” Dr. Lennox Browne is the artist. 
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house stands. 


are also very 
grand. Caliach 
Point has a 
still majesty 
which is pecu- 
liarly its own, 


and Trishnish 


Point is pic- 
turesquely so- 
lemn. Nor 
must we forget 
that this region 
possesses in Iona, Staffa, and “Ulva dark” | Only those who can command the services of 
places of historic interest and surpassing | a yacht, or who are prepared to undertake a 


grandeur. 


and soul of west-coast scenery in the island | grand features. 
of Skye and its surroundings. 


height (which is a 
different thing from 
relative height) be 
disregarded, the Coo- 
lins, in the south of 
the island, form the 
grandest pile in Scot- 
land. These moun- 
tains are self-contained 
masses. They rise al- 
most from the sea-level 
to an imposing height. 
Within a radius of 
three miles from the 
middle of Loch Co- 
ruisk, there is brought 
together a mass of 
mountains, with eight 
or nine lofty peaks, 


Head of Loch Duich. 


to which there is 
no parallel within 
the British Isles, 
Scour-na-Gilean jg 
unrivalled for ma. 
jesty, as Blaven 
and Marscow are 
for solemn beauty, 
In the midst of this 
magnificent pile of 
mountains lies Loch 
Coruisk, the terrific 
solitude of which 
has been so power. 


fully described by Scott. The shores of Loch 
Scavaig and Soa Bay are also very grand. 
locked by the Point of Ardnamurchan, a|Scarcely anything in Scotland reminds one 
massive buttress trailing seawards, and ter- | so forcibly of the Norwegian fiords ; for, in 
minating in a series of shelving rocks or | rainy weather, the waterfalls are seen rushing 
screes on one of which the famous light- | over the cliffs right into the sea. 

Loch Hourn, Loch Alsh, and Loch Duich 
The northern and western coasts of Mull/are not in Skye, but every one who has 


Rona Island—Lewis and Harris in the distance. 


visited them, 
associates them 
with Skye 
scenery. It is 
‘to be regretted 
that ordinary 
travellers have 
so few opportu- 
nities of view- 
ing the splendid 
scenery of these 
inland seas. 


great amount of walking on shore, have it in 
Undoubtedly, however, we reach the heart | their power to make the acquaintance of their 


| Loch Hourn, the guide- 
If absolute | books tell us, means the Sea of Hell; and 














one can well understand how such 
a name should have been given 
it by an imaginative people, who 





had" been accustomed to see it in 1t8 
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wildest and darkest moods. Loch Alsh is 
garcely inferior to it in wild grandeur, 
though its sombre character is relieved by 
the smiling beauty which, on fine days at 
jeast, mantles over Kyle Akin and Balma- 
ara. Loch Duich is very much of a surprise. 
You reach the head of Loch Alsh, where you 
are confronted with the picturesque ruins of 
filean Donan Castle, and you fancy that 
your way is barred. Suddenly you find the 
water-course open out both toward the north 
and toward the south—toward the north in 
Loch Long, and toward the south in Loch 
Duich. 


Entering the latter, which affords suffi- 





cient depth of water for a large yacht, you 
find yourself in the midst of an enchanting 
scene. The placid waters of the loch are 
flanked on both sides by steep hills, smooth 
and grass-clad almost to the top, and relieved 
with patches of woodland. You might ima- 
gine yourself sailing over Loch Lomond or 
Loch Tay. The soft beauty of the scene in- 
creases as you approach the head of the loch, 
which is closed in by a magnificent group of 
mountain pyramids, rising to a height of up- 
wards of three thousand feet, and intersected 
by deep and gloomy valleys. 

In sailing down Loch Alsh on the return 
voyage you obtain a fresh and most impres- 














Entrance to Loch Duich. 


sive view of the Coolins, shrouded in the 
mists of evening, which are pierced, perhaps, 
by the axled rays of the setting sun. 

Loch Carron and Loch Kishorn are in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Loch Carron, on 
which Strome Ferry stands, is well known, 
forming, as it does, a connecting point be- 
tween the routes of the west-coast steamers 
and the railway system of the mainland. It 
isa mild and beautiful sea, with low shores, 
and with a wide valley at its head, through 
which the railway line passes. Loch Kishorn 
isless familiar. Its banks are wilder, and at 
its head it is closed in by steep mountains, 
scarcely inferior to those at the head of Loch 
Duich. 


The same wild character belongs to the 


| coast of Applecross, which flanks the inner 
sound on its landward side. There is a fine 
contrast between the rugged grandeur of that 
coast on the one hand, and the peaceful 
beauty of the islands of Raasay and Rona on 
the other. Looking backward when we are 
opposite to Rona lighthouse, we obtain yet 
another view of the Coolins—a view not less 
impressive than that from the south of 
Skye, but rendered more enchanting by dis- 
tance. 

From the openings into Loch Torridon, 





Gairloch, and Loch Ewe, magnificent views 
of the Ross-shire mountains present them- 
selves, Ben Liugach, Ben Eay, and Ben 
| Slioch standing out boldly against the eastern 
| sky. 
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Then we 

reach the Suther- 

landshire mountains, 

which, in their struc- 

ture, are as great a 

puzzle to the geolo- 

gist, as their bold character is a source of 

admiration to lovers of the picturesque. The 

prevalent type is that of the sugar-loaf peak. 

Again and again we find isolated conical 

mountains rising abruptly from wide inter- 

vening valleys. That is the case with Suil- 

ven, the sugar-loaf par excellence; and we 

meet with similar formations in Canisp, Ben 

Stack, and Foinaven near Loch Laxford. 

These mountains all stand a short distance 

from the coast, which, though much broken, 
is comparatively low. 

The coast, however, is not without its 
peculiar attractions. The most prominent of 
these is a succession of detached columnar 
rocks, rising sheer out of the sea within a 
few yards of the shore. The typical rock of 
this kind is the Old Man of Hoy, in Orkney, 
though that called Yesnaby Castle, some 
miles farther north, is quite as remarkable. 





The conspicuous stacks of the west coast | 


of Sutherlandshire are Rhu-Stoer, near the 
point of Stoer, and The Shepherd, be- 


tween Lord Inchard and (Qg 
Wrath. It is not difficult to un. 
derstand how these rocky pillars 
have been formed. They must 
at one time have been part of the 
coast, and their isolation is due 
to the action of the sea, which 
has worn down an _ intervenin 
mass of rock of softer formation 
than that of the columns them. 
selves. 

Other examples of the same 
kind of detachment may be seen 
on the north coast of Sutherland. 
shire. In Cape Wrath itself 
which forms the north-west ex. 
tremity of the mainland, we have 
perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance of the action of the fretful 
waves on a rocky coast. The 
cliff on which the lighthouse 
stands is a solid and square mass, 
rising three hundred and seventy 
feet above the sea ; but from the 
middle of its face there stretches 
seaward a succession of rugged 
rocks, worn into needles at the 
top, and perforated at the base 
with caves and arches, through 
which the surf perpetually 
breaks, and spends itself in foam. The 
loftiest of these jagged peaks is as high as 
the cliff itself, while a series of lesser needles 
stretches for a thousand feet into the sea 
For ages, passing currents have fought with 
one another around the base of the cliff, and 
if they have made such tremendous en 
croachments on the iron-bound coast, what 
must their effects have been on the frail 
craft of passing voyagers ? 

The bold and rugged character of the north 
coast continues for many miles east of Cape 
Wrath (which, by the way, is properly Cape 
Hvarf, or Cape Warp—the turning point of 
the land). There are castle rocks and stacks 
near the shore ; and, inland, there are lofty 
and isolated mountains, especially near the 
dark Kyle of Durness, and Loch Eribol, and 
the Kyle of Tongue. When, however, we 
have reached the last of these openings we 
are within the confines of Caithness, and the 
coast scenery becomes rapidly tamer. We 
are then opposite an undulating plain, from 
which only two or three mountain peaks, like 
Ben Hope and Ben Loyal, stand out conspr 
cuously. 

When we reach the lowlands of Caithness, 
green meadows and yellow corn-fields stretch 
down to the golden sands. Around Brimms 
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Ness and Holborn Head, the coast is as flat | series of cliffs, in which vast crowds of sea- 
asthe shores of Fife and the Lothians. In| birds build their nests—hence its popular 
the neighbourhood of Thurso, however, we | name of Fowles-Heugh. 

again encounter bold features—the Clett| As a whole, however, the east coast of 
on the west side of Scrabster Roads, and | Scotland is tame and uninteresting in com- 
on the east side, Dunnet Head—while at | parison with the west, and with the western 
Duncansby Head (210 feet), with its out-| part of the north coast. The steam trail of the 
standing stacks, on the north-eastern ex-| passing locomotive tells us that the resources 
tremity of the mainland, we have a not un-/ of civilisation are within reach, and that the 
worthy counterpart of Cape Wrath and its | practical line of communication is barely 100 
needle rocks. This part of the coast bears | feet above the sea-level. When we reach the 
a striking similarity to the Orkney Islands, | shores of Fife and the Lothians we are dis- 
on the opposite side of the fretful Pentland | tinctly within the range of the Lowlands 


Firth, more especially at Hoy Head, with} proper, a fact of which the projection of 
its picturesque “Old Man,” already referred | church spires and chimney stacks, and masses 
| of buildings on the sky-line bears conclusive 
Southwards from Duncansby Head, the | 


proof. Yet these Lowland shores possess a 
character of the coast changes rapidly. The | beauty of their own. The fishing villages of 
shores of the Moray Firth are as distinctly | Fife and Haddington have a special charm, 
Lowland in character as the shores of the! and scarcely any other scene in the British 
Solway ; and, in respect of climate, they are | Islands can surpass in grandeur and impres- 
almost as mild as those of Devonshire. The | siveness the view of “the grey Metropolis of 
coast of Aberdeenshire presents a few bold | the North,” with its manifold contours, and 
features, especially in the neighbourhood of | its background of hills, as seen from Leith 
the Bullers of Buchan.. There are also pic-| Roads. With Scott I end, as with Scott I 


turesque cliffs on the seaward face of Kin- | 
tardineshire and Forfarshire, where the 
Grampians dip into the North Sea. This 
coast reaches its culmination near Dunnottar 
Castle, which stands on a semi-detached rock 
100 feet high. South of Dunnottar Castle 
the coast for some distance is a continuous 





began ; for after passing in rapid review the 
coast scenery of Scotland—west, north, and 
east—I can find nothing more appropriate 
with which to conclude than the exclamation 
of Fitz-Eustace in “‘ Marmion ”— 


** Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land!” 


The Trishnish Islands. 











OUR SUMMER VISITORS. 


(To the Editor of Goop Worps.) 


Sir, 

The Field has already formally announced, 
with its customary punctuality of date and 
place, the seasonable arrival of those bird- 
travellers who come from the far East and 
South to enjoy our English summer. 
there still remains some room, I think, for 
“a society gossip” to draw up (with appro- 
priate personalities) a gazette of the fashion- 
able migrants who have “ registered,” as the 
Americans say, during the past six weeks in 
your contemporary’s columns, and I take 
the liberty, therefore, of enclosing for your 
approval a few notes of the kind. I would 
add that for much of my information I am 
indebted to that thoroughly reliable source, 
Henry Seebohm’s British-birds News-agency, 
and remain, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
PHIL ROBINSON. 


Ca Anthus Pipit and lady have 
returned from Alexandria to Bluebell 
Bank, near Birch-woods, which has been 
entirely redecorated for their reception in 
“natural” shades of green picked out with 
primrose and cowslip yellows, and hyacinth 
blue, by that charming artist, Madame La 
Nature, whose name is now familiar to all 
lovers of the beautiful for those colours and 
fabrics that are called after her, and which I 
hear are not unlikely to displace this season 
those so-called “art” tints that have recently 
been fashionable. The gallant Captain has, 
I am pleased to hear, promised to take 
part in the local matinées of this season’s 
concerts. 


Sir Cuculus Canorus and the customary 
party of bachelor friends are again in this 
country from the East, for a short stay only. 
With them are the same ladies regarding 
whom there was so much scandal last season, 
and I regret to understand that society may 
again this year have the same reasons as 
before for deploring their visit to Finch- 
home, Titborough and Birdlands generally. 
I may add, without specifying in unneces- 
sary detail, an incident all-too-notorious a 
twelvemonth ago, that the children that 
were then foisted upon the confidence and 
hospitality of honest country families—con- 
fidence so cruelly betrayed, hospitality so 
outrageously abused—decamped from the 
country as soon as they were old enough to 
travel, and are, I have authority for saying, 
included in the party just returned. 


But’ 





[We have again and again drawn attention 
to this recurring scandal. Society has the 
remedy in its own hands, and if all its mem. 
bers would only combine to refuse, politely 
if they please, but firmly, to take charge of 
any offspring her ladyship may try to per. 
suade them to entertain, the scandal which 
we have annually to regret of respectable 
families being brought into distress by the 
heartless behaviour of these adventurers, 
would cease to be repeated. Union js 
strength, and it is high time that Sir Cuev. 
lus and his vagabond associates were taught 
that paternity has its responsibilities and 
society a code of morals. The usual pleas 
that it is “only a little one”; that it gives 
no more trouble to look after six than after 
five ; that her ladyship has pressing engage. 
ments abroad which prevent her undertaking 
house-keeping on her own account, and so 
forth, should be sternly declined, and the 
specious dame and her dissipating admirers 
discouraged in a course of conduct which, 
to say the best of it, is highly irregular, and 
as an example to husbands and wives in 
general most demoralizing.—ED. | 


Professor Wryneck and his bride —a 
daughter, by the way, of the well-known 
Spanish antiquarian Senor Yunx Torquilla— 
have returned to the Ant Hills, near Or 
chards, from Morocco, where he has been 
making a searching examination of the 
ancient tree-trunks that abound in the Lower 
Hills. The learned professor has, I am glad 
to hear, quite shaken off those attacks of 
vertigo from which the eminent physician 
Sir Thomas Browne had pronounced him to 
be suffering. I should add here that I have 
been requested by Dr. Wryneck to say that 
his connection with Sir Cuculus Canorus 
has been purely accidental, and that the 
statement that he is, or has been, acting as 
his “messenger” is absolutely without 
foundation. 


Captain Swallow is back at Barn Eaves, 
and has been rejoined by the party of rela 
tives and friends with whom the gallant 
neighbour has been spending winter on the 
Nile. As he is very popular in the neigh- 
bourhood, his return has been universally 
welcomed. The Captain intends, I hear, 
building a house adjacent to that occupied 
by him last year, the new telegraph line that 
now crosses the estate affording an additional 
attraction to this favourite site. He pur 
poses remaining till late in the year, when 
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he will, as usual, make up a large party for 
travel in foreign parts. With them, I am 
eased to know, are those two locally-po- 
r families the Martins, who are going 
into residence on The Farm and Sand-Clifis 
respectively. 

Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Wagtail—the well- 
known “Flava” of former days—have re- 
tured from Central Africa, now a fashion- 
able touring ground, to The Tussocks, and 
fashionable readers hardly need to be assured 
that the personal attractions of the ladies 
of the family, and their taste in dress, will 
make them a welcome acquisition to the 
society of Grainlands, where, outside their 
own more exclusive circles, the family have 
made themselves much liked by the farming 
tenantry. Domestic events of which it would 
be premature to speak may keep our charm- 
ing visitors in England till October, when 
they hope with their family to pass south- 
wards again for the winter. 


Lord Corncrake having wintered in Mo- 
rocco, is again in Clover-Mead, and about to 
be remarried, the lady being a daughter of 
Baron Crex of Pratensis ; his former wife, it 
will be remembered, having succumbed last 
autumn to injuries received in the hayfield 
from a mower’s scythe. His lordship, who 
leads a retired life, is not personally well- 
known in the neighbourhood, although in the 
evening al fresco entertainments organized 
during the warm weather his ventriloquism 
isalways an attractive and admired item in 
the programme. 


Sir Rufus and Lady Sylvia Chiffchaff have 
returned to Underwood, from the Caucasus. 
They will be in residence for the season. 
For neighbours they will have Dr. and Mrs. 
W. Wren, who have again taken for the season 
the charming retreat at the foot of The 
Brackens which they occupied last year. 


Sir Saxicola Wheatear has arrived at his 
summer seat, Sand-hills, and his brother (“of 
Clacharan ”) is back at The Quarries, where 
they have now been joined by the ladies of 
their families. The late Lady (Enanthe, it 
will not have been forgotten, lost her life 
last October, owing to the deplorable negli- 
gence of a “sportsman,” who let off his gun 
in the direction of the travellers while they 
Were waiting on the shore for a favourable 
wind to cross the Channel, and this year the 
worthy baronet has had, I hear, a narrow es- 
tape froma similar misfortune. It appears that 
the bride and her friends broke their journey 
on the Sussex Downs, and the party making 





an excursion, ran a serious risk of fatal acci- 
dent, owing to the shepherds who pasture 
their flocks there having spread a network of 
snares over the ground. This practice is a 
very dangerous one to everybody, but espe- 
cially so to travellers from abroad, who are 
naturally ignorant of its existence, and the 
danger which they consequently run. 


The Hon’ble Pratincola and Mrs. Ruberta 
Whinchat have announced their arrival from 
the Gambia, at the Pastures. Later on in 
the season they may move to Uplands Heath, 
where they will occupy their favourite au- 
tumn residence, The Gorse. 


A Woodlands correspondent writes me :— 
“Mr. and Mrs. Whitethroat have been wel- 
comed back from the Continent to Nettle- 
borough, where they have always made them- 
selves so popular at The Brambles by their 
pleasing sociability and unassuming charm 
of manner. Nor,” he continues, “should I 
omit to record the return to The Sallows of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sedge Warbler, whose personal 
accomplishments and readiness to assist in 
any of our little local entertainments have 
won for them the regard of all their neigh- 
bours.” 


Major Redstart, who has returned from 
Tunis, has been joined by his wife, and are 
again at home in their beautiful place, Ivy 
Ruins—so called from the picturesque re- 
mains of the old Abbey, the home of the 
Major’s ancestors for some hundreds of gene- 
rations. Society is always glad of the gallant 
traveller’s return, whose individual activity 
has made him so useful to his county, and, if 
I may add it, whose handsome personality is 
an ornament to every public function. 


Signor Philomela Rossignolo, who has been 
fulfilling a musical engagement in Abyssinia 
—where is not talent welcome !—is safely at 
home again in The Hollies, and will, of course, 
lead the celebrated Woodlands choir not only 
at the usual evening concerts, but at the 
Morning Pops also. This, however, will only 
last during the coming month of June, after 
which I understand urgent private affairs will 
deprive the public of the services of this un- 
rivalled master of song. I am asked, in this 
connection, to correct a misapprehension 
which seems to be current (especially 
among poets) that Signora Luscinia takes part 
in all her husband’s concerts, the error no 
doubt having arisen from the fact of the 
great artist ioe, as is not uncommon in 
Southern Europe, a female Christian name. 
My readers will regret to hear that the Signor 
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has heard with much sorrow that the singer’s|_ |_| Mr. and Mrs. Wood Wren are again on 
nephews who were persuaded to remain] Bilberry Heath. They enjoyed, I hear 
in this country at The Aviaries, have suc-| excellent weather crossing both the Medi. 
cumbed to the severity of our climate ; and | terranean and the Channel (for they have 
this fatality affords another illustration of | been wintering in Algeria), and “la belle 
the hopelessness, if not indeed the cruelty, of | Siffleuse,” as he is playfully called in societ 
that well-intentioned hospitality which is so | is looking—and has been already whistling~ 
frequently extended by lovers of their scng | his best. 

to this talented family. 


























Signor Atricapiila, having concluded a lon 
tour in Asia Minor, is now taking a leadi 
part in the concerts which have made those 


Lieutenant and Mrs. F. Catcher have re- 
turned for the season from the Continent to 
Grisola Lodge. With them came back their | +, } . +1 
relatives, Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Catcher, who «The > soa pry hy porn! ea opal 
have taken the residence lately occupied by | with the public. ; P 
the eccentric but popular Colonel Yaffingale, 


better known perhaps among his set by the| Effendi Turtur Auritus, in obedience to 
friendly sobriquet of “ the Woodpecker. calls of duty, has given up the pleasures of 


From a Riverside correspondent I learn of | the Khedivial palace, and with his suite is 
the return to Sandy Beach of the distin- | gain amongst us. The strictness of Orien. 
guished Inspector of Fluvial Deposits, Dr. tal custom will, as usual, deprive society of 
Totanus Sandpiper, whose exhaustive study the arcu of the ladies of the distinguished 
i of Riparian Entomology has entitled him to | Egyptian’s household, but the Effendi him- 
Hit be considered a leading authority on this self will be in customary “evidence,” and 
th interesting branch of natural history. his rare powers of observation and vigilant 
| scrutiny of men and their manners around 

| Dean Swift, all the better for his holiday, | him cannot fail to make his observations 

has returned to his duties about the cathe-| upon his surroundings as interesting to us 
i] dral, as valuable to his countrymen of the Delta. 














AN UNKNOWN CHILD-POEM. 
By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 













OF all possible books in this age of waste-| reading his “Erster Schulgang”—the one 
Hi] paper, the wretched little volume before | real poem in the collection—I must confess 
me, labelled “Gedichte” and bearing the | that I felt some little curiosity and interest 
name of a certain “Arm: Alteganz,” is as-|in regard to the author. One learns, for 
suredly one of the unluckiest. Outside the | instance, that in 1868, when the book was 
WN Fatherland it cannot by any chance be known | printed, he was a winter-green “ hoary- 
Ht to mortal; and among the author’s com-| head”; that he had lost wife and child long 
patriots I have been unable to discover man, | ago, in “the years still touched with morning: 
woman, or child who has heard of Alteganz, | red” ; that, like Hans Sachs, he had— 
or is aware of the existence of these ‘‘ Poems” | “bending o’er his leather, 
of his. Yet I venture to express the opinion | Made many a song and shoe together,— 
that this scarecrow of a duodecimo, with its | the shoe better than the song, but, he adds 
worn-out village-printer’s type and its dingy | whimsically, “better perchance because of 
paper-bag pages, contains some passages | the song”; that he thought no place in the 
which for suggestiveness and for melody of | earth-round could compare with his beloved 
expression are not unworthy of the exquisite | village of Wicheisstes in the pleasant crag: 
“founts” and hand-made papers of wealthier | and-fir region of Schlaraffenland, (“Glad am 
and, perhaps, less noticeable singers. I to have been born in thee, thou hearts 
Thin as the book is, it contains, as most | dearest village among the pines” ; and here, 
books do, more than one cares to read ; but | by the way, have we not a reminiscence 0 
even some of this superfluous material is in | Jean Paul, or is the phrase merely a colner 
a measure redeemed by its personal bearing. | dence ?) ; that as a matter of fact, however, 
One catches a glimpse of the man ; and after | he had never during his seventy odd years 
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travelled as 

many as ten 

miles from his 
Wieheisstes ; 

that though 

confined in a 

mere nutshell 

of a green val- 

ley he was a 

cosmopolite of 

infinite space ; 

that his heart 

brimmed over with 
brotherly love for all 
men—for all women 
especially, and still 

more especially, poor 
hoary-head, for all 
children ; but truly 

for all men, regard- 

ing the levity with which 
they treated his name 
rather as a token of affec- 
tionate familiarity than as 
an evidence of ill-breeding, 
and, indeed, humorously 
addressing himself 

in more than one 

of the gedichie as 

“thou Old-Goose.” 


Which play of fancy 
has caused me to ques- 
tion—without, alas! 
hope of answer now— 
whether the abbrevi- 
ated prenomen on the 
title-page stands for an 
heroic “ Arminius” or 
for an ironical “ Ar- 
or “Arme,” as one prefers the 
gender; giving us as the net result “Poor 
Old-Goose.” 

Twenty years and more have elapsed 
since the aged worker in leather and 
verse gave the “Erster Schulgang”— 
“First day at school,” shall we say 1— 
and these personal confidences to an 
apathetic Germania. Doubtless he has, 
long since, been gathered to his lost ones 
in the shadow of the grey-stone blue- 

slated little 
church. Poor 
singing soul, he 
is deaf to any- 
thing compatriot 
or “speech-cou- 
sin” can say now 
of him or of his 
rhymes ! 

Let me, never- 
theless, attempt 
to make an im- 
pressioniste tran- 
script of this 
“ Erster Schul- 
gang.” To re 


” 


« He sees them on the hillsides, in the woods, on the stepping-stones that cross the brook in the glen.” 
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produce the tender, simple music of its verse 
would be impossible; a mere prose trans- 
lation would be, indeed, a—traduction. 

The poem opens with a wonderful vision 
of children ; delightful as it is unexpected ; 
as romantic in presentment as it is common- 
place in fact. All over the world, and all 
under it, too, when their time comes, the 
children are trooping to school. The great 
globe swings round out of the dark into the 
sun; there is always morning somewhere ; 
and for ever in this shifting region of the 
morning-light the good Alteganz sees the 
little ones afoot—shining companies and 
groups, couples and bright solitary figures ; 
for they all seem to have a soft, heavenly 
light about them. He sees them in country 
lanes and rustic villages ; on lonely moor- 
lands, where narrow brown foot-tracks thread 
the expanse of green waste, and occasionally 
a hawk hovers overhead, or a mountain-ash 
hangs its scarlet berries over the great fallen 
stones set up by the Druids in the old days: 
he sees them on the hillsides, in the woods, 
on the stepping-stones that cross the brook 
in the glen, along the sea-cliffs and on the 
wet ribbed sands; trespassing on the railway 
lines, making short cuts through the corn, 


sitting in ferry-boats: he sees them in the | 























** He marks their various nawonalities—the curious little faces of them.” 
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a 
crowded streets of smoky cities, in small rock 
islands, in places far inland where the ge 
is known only as a strange tradition. 

The morning-side of the planet is alive 
with them; one hears their pattering foot: 
steps everywhere. And as the vast conti. 
nents sweep “eastering out of the high 
shadow which reaches beyond the moon” 
(here again, I would have suspected our poet 
of an unconscious reminiscence of Jean Paul, 
were it not that I remember Sir Thomas 
Browne has some similar whimsical phrase), 
and as new nations, with their cities and 
villages, their fields, woods, mountains and 
sea-shores, rise up into the morning-side, lo! 
fresh troops, and still fresh troops, and yet 
again fresh troops of “these small school. 
going people of the dawn!” 

ow the quaint old man loves to linger over 
this radiant swarming of young life! He 
pauses for a moment to notice this orthat group 
or even some single mite. He marks their 
various nationalities—the curious little faces 
of them, as the revolving planet shows him 
(here he remembers with a smile the coloured 
wall-maps of the school-room) the red ex 
panse of Europe, the green bulk of America, 
or the huge yellow territory of the Asiatics, 
He runs off in a discursive stanza in com- 
pany with the bird -nesting 
truant. Like a Greek divinity 
leaning out of Olympus, he 
watches a pitched battle be 
tween bands of these diminv- 
tive Stone-age savages belong- 
ing to rival schools. With 
tender humour he notes the 
rosy beginning of a childish 
love-idyl between some small 
Amazon and a smaller urchin 
taken under her protection. 

What are weather and sea 
son to this incessant panorama 
of childhood? The pigmy 
people trudge through the snow 
on moor and hillside; wade 
down flooded roads; are not 
to be daunted by wind or rain, 
frost or the white smother of 
“millers and bakers at fist 
cuffs.” Most beautiful picture 
of all, he sees them travelling 
schoolward by that late moon 
light which now and again m 
the winter months precedes the 
tardy dawn. 

Had the “Erster Schul- 
gang” ended here, I cannot 
but think the poem would have 
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“Toes not every child, when it learns the alphabet, sit in the shadow of the sculptured 
needle-pillars of Egypt the ancient?” 


been worth preserving. This vision, how- 
ever, is but a prelude, though as a prelude 
it is perhaps disproportionately long. A 
blue-eyed flaxen-haired German madchen of 
four is the heroine of this “First day at 
school” —Alteganz’s own little maiden, per- 
chance, in the years that were ; but of this 
there is no evidence. 

What an eventful day in each one’s life, 
he moralises, is this first day at school—no 

XXXIII—23 





other day more truly momen- 

tous ; and yet how few of us 

have any recollection of it! 

That first school-going is the most daring of 
all adventures, the most romantic of all 
marvellous quests. Palsocrystic voyages, 
searches for north-west passages, wanderings 
in the dwarf-peopled forests of dusky con- 
tinents are trifling matters compared with 
this. This is the veritable quest for the 
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Sangreal! ‘Each smallest lad as he crosses 
the home-threshold that morning is a Colum- 
bus steering to a new world, to golden 
Indies that ‘truly lie—at last—beyond the 
sunset. He is a little Ulysses outward- 
bound on a long voyage, wherethrough 
help him, thou dear Heaven, past the 
Calypso Isles and Harpy-shores lest he 
perish miserably !” 

And thus, continues Alteganz, after a page 
or two of such simple philosophising, little 
“blue-eyed flax-head” goes forth, with well- 
stored satchel and primer, and with a mother’s 
kiss—gleeful, it may be; reluctant, per- 
chance—into the world, nay into the uni- 
verse, nay into the illimitable cosmos be- 
yond these flaming star-walls; for of all 
future knowing and loving, and serving 
and sinning, is not this the actual begin- 


ning ? 

ery prettily does he picture the trot of 
the small feet along the narrow pathway 
through the fields where the old Adam—the 
“red earth” of the furrows, he means—is 
still visible through the soft, green blades of 
the spring corn; the walk along the lanes 
with their high hedges, and banks of wild 
flowers, and overhanging clouds of leaf and 
blossom; the arrival at the rustic school- 
house ; the crowd of strange faces ; the buzz 
and noise of conning and repetition. Asthe 
timid new scholar sits on the well-polished 
bench, now glancing about at her unknown 
comrades, now trying to recollect the names 
and shapes of the letters in her primer, the 
school-house vanishes into transparent air, 
and the good Alteganz perceives that his 
little maiden is no longer sitting among 
German fields. 


Instead of the young corn, papyrus-reeds 
are growing tall and thick; the palm has 
replaced the northern pines; Nilus, that 
ancient river, is flowing past; far away in 
the distance he descries the peaks of the 
Pyramids, while behind the child rises a 
huge granite obelisk sculptured from apex to 


base with hieroglyphic characters. For, he 
asks by way of explaining this startling dis- 
solving view, does not every child when it 
learns the alphabet sit in the shadow of the 
sculptured “needle-pillars” of Egypt the 
ancient ? 

Where could this simple village shoe- 
maker have picked up this crumb of know- 
ledge? It seems only yesterday that Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller thought it a matter of 
sufficient novelty to tell us that “ whenever 
we wrote an a or a) or a ¢c, we wrote what 
was originally a hieroglyphic picture. 





Our ! 


as 
L is the crouching lion ; our F the cerags 
a serpent with two horns; our H the 
Egyptian picture of a sieve.” 

“OQ thou tenderest newly-blossomed little 
soul-and-body, thou freshest-formed flower. 
image of man,” exclaims the emotional 
Alteganz, “how strange to see thee shining 
with this newness in the shadow of the old, 
old brain-travail, the old, old wisdom of a 


| world dead and buried centuries ago ; how 


strange to see thee, thou tiny prospective 
ancestress, struggling with the omnipotent 
tradition of antiquity! For, of a truth, of 
all things in this world-round there is 
nothing more marvellous than those carven 
characters, than the many-vocabled colonies 
which have descended from them, and which 
have peopled the earth with so much speech 
and thought, so much joy and sorrow, so 
much hope and despair. Beware of these, 
thou little child, for they are strong to kill 
and strong to save. Verily, they are living 
things, stronger than powers and principali- 
ties. When Moses dropped the stone tablets, 
the wise Rabbis say the letters flew to and 
fro in the air; the visible form alone was 
broken, but the divine law remains intact 
for ever. They are, indeed, alive—they 
are the visible shapes of what thou canst not. 
see, of what can never die. é 

“Heed well these strong ones—Aleph the 
Ox, the golden cherub whose mighty wings 
spread athwart the Temple of Solomon, the 
winged bull that men worshipped in Assyria ; 
him and all his fellows heed thou carefully. 
They are the lords of the earth, the tyrants 
of the souls of men. No one can escape 
them save him alone who hath mastered 
them. He whom they master is lost, for 
the letter killeth. But these things thow 
dost not yet understand. 

“Close now thy book, little learner. How 
Socrates and Solomon would have marvelled 
to hear the things that thou shalt learn! 
Close thy book; clap thy hands gladly on 
the outgoing (Scottice skaling) song ; hie thee 
home. Thy dear mother awaits thee, and 
thy good grey grandfather will look down 
on thee with shrewd and kindly eyes, and 
question thee gaily. Run home, thou guile- 
less scholarling ; thy mother’s hands are fain 
of thee.” 

A little abruptly perhaps, unless we re- 
collect that a half is greater than the whole, 
the simple poet flies off at a tangent from 
his theme, and muses to his own heart: 

“ And we, too, are children ; this, our first 
long day at school. Oh, gentle hand, be fain 
for us when we come home at eventide; 
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question us tenderly, thou good Father, thou 
ancient one of days.” 

So the “Erster Schulgang” closes. It 
may be that through temperament or per- 
sonal associations I have overvalued it. The 
reader must judge. In any case, you dead, 


unknown, gentle-hearted Old-Goose, it has 
been a pleasant task to me to visit in fancy 
your beloved village of Wieheisstes in the 
pleasant crag-and-fir region of Schlaraffen- 


| land, and to write these pages about your 
| poem and yourself. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


By tae Very Rev. ROBERT GREGORY, D.D., Dean or Sr. Pavz’s. 


Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old, he will not depart from it.”—Proverss xxii. 6. 


F is not an uncommon thing to hear people 

question or deny the truth of what is 
positively asserted in the text. They say, 
Do we not continually see the children of 
good men turn out badly ; do we not see the 
sons of professing Christian people denying 
the truths and the principles for which their 
parents have consistently contended, and 
living vicious, immoral, godless lives ? 

This is certainly true. But it by no means 
follows that, in admitting this, we adopt the 
conclusion which is drawn from the premisses. 
It is quite possible, nay, we know as a matter 
of fact that it is quite certain, that many reli- 
gious parents,fail to fulfil the condition to 
which the promise is attached. They wish 
their children to be good, but they do not 
train them to be good. With the best of 
intentions they fail to fulfil the requirement 
that the wise man insists upon. Sometimes 
this arises from good-natured apathy or from 
a kindly softness of disposition ; sometimes 
from a mistaken conception of the principle 
on which alone they can rightly depend for 
the success of their training. 

We have an example of the evil results 
of good-natured kindliness of disposition in 
the case of Eli the priest. He had sons 
whom he evidently found it painful to 
reprove and bring under discipline. As 
they grew up their passions and evil incli- 
nations obtained the complete mastery over 
them. Their good father feebly remon- 
strated with them, and seemed to expect 
that his soft words of rebuke, which they 
had always despised, would suffice to turn 
them from their evil courses. As well 
might he have expected to calm the bois- 
terous winds and waves with his words as 
to stop the vicious practices of his sons 
by piteously entreating them: “Why do 
ye such things? for I hear of your evil 
doings by all this people. Nay, my sons; 
for it is no good report that I hear: 





ye make the Lord’s people to transgress.”* 
For his sin in not more effectually restrain- 
ing his sons, in not training them aright 
when their years were tender and their 
habits still unformed, the father is condemned 
as well as the sons, and to him this dread 
message was sent}: ‘“ Wherefore kick ye at 
my sacrifice and mine offering ; and honourest 
thy sons above me, to make yourselves fat 
with the chiefest of all the offerings of Israel 
My people ?” and then the utter ruin of his 
house is foretold. 

If an instance of a somewhat different 
kind is wanted we may find it in the writer 
of the words of our text. By his example, if 
not by his precepts, he failed to train his 
children in the way they should go. Ina 
spirit of self-sufficiency, he followed the bent 
of his own inclinations instead of obeying the 
commandments of God, and we see the un- 
happy result in the history of Rehoboam his 
son. 

To train up a child in the way he should 
go needs wisdom and patience on the part of 
the parent, and the application of suitable me- 
thods in dealing with the child’s disposition 
and temper and besetting faults. There is no 
rough-and-ready system, equally applicable 
in all cases. Our children are the most pre- 
cious gift that God bestows upon us, and 
for their right training there is needed care- 
ful study and thought on our part, and 
no small amount of self-denial and self- 
restraint. They will certainly prove our 
greatest blessing or our greatest curse : 
our greatest blessing if we train them aright ; 
our greatest curse if we fail to realise the 
responsibility that rests upon us, and the 
certain misery that will result to them and to 
ourselves if from over-indulgence, or selfish 
apathy, or neglect we leave the evil that is 
natural to them to grow and to strengthen 
without check or restraint, or if we leave 

* Samuel ii, 23, 24. + Ibid. 29. 
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them without the opposing influence of real 
religious principle. There is yet one other 
power in the formation of their character to 
which I must call attention before speaking 
of the principle on which our training should 
be based, and that is the influence which 
the unstudied words and thoughtless actions 
of their parents and teachers have upon 
them. Few people realise to the extent 
they ought the effect which their incon- 
sistencies of word or action have upon the 
children with whom they live. There is 
a sense of truthfulness in a child’s heart 
that is shocked at any departure from the 
strictest uprightness and integrity, or at 
any actions of those to whom they look 
up which are inconsistent with their pro- 
fessions. Unguarded words uttered by those 
whom they respect sully their souls, and 
make them accept a lower standard of truth 
and of virtue, whilst evil doings which they 
may see in others seem to them to justify 
their doing likewise. 

Having said so much of the conditions 
under which the training of children must 
be given to secure for it a hope of obtain- 
ing the promise of success set forth in our 
text, let us next consider what the training 
itself must be that can rightly be described 
as “training up a child in the way it should 
go.” 

The first element in such training must be 
to impress upon the child’s mind that Jesus 
Christ our Lord has laid down a moral law 
accerding to which it must seek to order its 
life ; that His eye is continually upon each of 
His creatures, so that even the very hairs of its 
head are all numbered ; that He writes in the 
book of His remembrance all its works, and 
that one day it will have to be judged out of 
what is written in that book, and that an 
eternity of happiness or misery is dependent 
upon the sentence that will then be pro- 
nounced. The requirements of this moral 
law of the New Testament need to be insisted 
upon “line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little”; for they are 
so different in many important respects to 
what our fallen human nature is inclined to 
approve. We have few stronger promptings 
from within than those which incite to feel- 
ings of anger, and a desire to repay a wrong 
inflicted upon us by the infliction of an equal 
amount of annoyance or suffering upon the 
person who has injured us. The voice of 
nature loudly calls for “an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth”; Christ the Lord com- 
mands, “ Resist not evil, but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 





the other also. Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despite. 
fully use you and persecute you.”* The moral 
law of the New Testament insists upon love 
for others for the sake of Christ being a 
governing motive of our conduct; the voice 
of nature suggests that care for self, for 
our own comfort, pleasure, happiness, suc. 
cess in what most interests us, should be the 
controlling power over our aims and actions, 
The tendency of our fallen nature is to mini- 
mise the requirements of God’s law, as was 
strikingly shown in the history of God’s first 
people, who refused to recognise that any- 
thing more was demanded from them than a 
literal compliance in their actions with what 
the law enjoined. Christ the Lord insisted 
upon much more than this. He brushed 
aside such interpretations of the law that His 
heavenly Father had given and extended the 
meaning of the commandments in a far- 
reaching manner, such as the people of Israel 
had not dreamed of. The angry word, the 
impure desire, the secret evil thought, were 
to be held as condemned not less than the 
commission of acts of murder or adultery.+ 
To impress this upon a child’s mind is no 
easy matter. It requires to be enforced not 
only by instruction, but also by example. 

The value and importance of such teaching 
can never be fully understood without a clear 
conception of man’s moral condition by 
nature. It is the effects of the fall with which 
we have to reckon. Itis the bias which that 
has given in the wrong direction with which 
we have to contend. It is the tendency 
thence contracted that creates the special 
difficulty. It is of this that St. Paul writes: 
“To will is present with me; but how to 
perform that which is good I find not. For 
the good that I would, I do not: but the evil 
that I would not, that I do. . . . I find then 
a law, that when I would do good, evil is 
present with me.”{ It is this which has to 
be understood and realised before the remedy 
provided by Christ the Lord can be sought 
and valued as it ought to be. 

What that remedy is Christ has clearly 
set before us in His own teaching and in that 
of His apostles. Himself tells us that 
without Him we can do nothing ;§ that as 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except 
it abide in the vine, no more can we except 
we abide in Him ; whilst He assures us that 
if we abide in Him, and His words abide in 
us, we may ask what we will, and it shall be 


* St. Matthew v. 39. 44. 
+ Romans vii. 18—21. 


+ Ibid. 22, 28. 
2 St. John xx. 5. 
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done unto us.* And in the parable of the 
sower and elsewhere He teaches us what 
He will do for us to enable us to claim the 
precious promises that He has given to us. 

We have then provided for us by Christ 
our blessed Lord and Master a moral law by 
which to direct and order our lives and con- 
versation ; a clear exposition of our own moral 
condition by nature; and the promise of 
supernatural help to enable us to fulfil the 

ure and holy requirements of God’s law, 
which left to ourselves we never could obey. 
We need only a very superficial knowledge 
of ourselves to perceive that the moral law 
contained in the sermon on the mount and 
in the sermon on the plain would indeed be 
a heavy burden which in our infirm and 
weakened condition by nature we are alto- 
gether unequal to bear, unless there are at 
the same time provided grace and strength 
by which we may be enabled to do what is 
enjoined. Of that grace and strength as 
promised to us in the Gospel the writer of 
the Proverbs could know nothing ; his words 
apply to a different state of things ; but if 
they hold true of men with inferior promises 
and less power of supernatural help to en- 
able them to approve themselves in the sight 
of God, how much more forcibly must they 
apply to us since the advent of our divine 
Redeemer and Saviour, and all that He has 
done and suffered to make us partakers of 
that salvation which He came to purchase for 
us—a salvation from the power of sin and 
moral corruption in this life, not less than 
salvation from the terrors and miseries of the 
life after death. 

To teach, therefore, the moral law of the 
New Testament, without at the same time 
telling of what Christ the Lord has done to 
enable us to fulfil it, is not only faulty but 
must be mischievous. For when those who 
desire to lead a religious life are bidden to 
order their lives by a rule to which they 
are altogether unequal, they become dis- 
couraged ; they ask, Can it be that our 
merciful High Priest, who knows what is in 
man, can have commanded men to live in a 
manner so very different from that to which 
they are naturally inclined, and so far purer 
and holier than that to which they feel 
themselves equal? And then it follows as a 
matter of course that they either dispense 
themselves from the necessity of attempting 
to do what is enjoined, and seek by some | 
other means to commend themselves to the 
favour of our divine Lord, or else they fall | 
Into despondency and say that it is hopeless 


* St. John xx. 7. 





to attempt to live in obedience to a law 
which only condemns them for their short- 
comings as they are quite unable to obey 
it. What is needed is instruction in the 
whole counsel of God ; in the blessings 
and consolations and assistances promised by 
the Gospel, and not merely in the demands 
that it makes upon our obedience in the 
ordering of our lives. And not only in- 
struction is needed, but also a firm hand and 
a kindly discipline in enforcing what is 
taught. The child requires assistance in 
forming good habits, as well as good teach- 
ing as to what good habits are, and what 
the assistance is that has been promised by 
the Saviour of the world to enable him to 
form them. 

To train up a child in the way he should 
go requires, therefore, full attention to the 
whole teaching of Christ our Lord, and not 
to one portion of it only. Christ the Lord 
speaks of our being made new creatures in 
Him ; He tells of the gifts and graces He has 
purchased for us; He invites us to come to 
him in the full assurance of faith that what 
He hath promised that He will give. To 
claim, therefore, the assured promise con- 
tained in our text, we must dare to do all 
that He has commanded. We must teach in 
no doubtful manner, with no stammering 
tongue, all that He has revealed tous. We 
must not content ourselves with thinking 
that someone else will supply what we omit 
to give; that if we teach the moral law, 
Sunday instruction in church or at school 
will fill up what is required by insisting 
upon the need of grace from above, through 
the channels Christ has appointed. We 
must realise, in the case of the young who 
come to us for instruction, that they have 
very definite temptations to withstand both 
from within and from without, and that un- 
less we teach them very definitely concern- 
ing that strength by which alone they can 
successfully resist the powers of evil that are 
arrayed against them, we cannot hope that 
they will be able to triumph over their 
spiritual foes. 

It is here that so many teachers fail. They 
speak as though there were such an attrac 
tive force in purity and holiness of life, in 
integrity and disinterestedness of conduct, 
that all who hear of these things must be 
led by them and obey. They do not 
take account of man as he is, of child- 
nature as it has become by the fall ; but 
they seem to imagine that it remains in the 
state of which our Lord said, “Except ye be 


| converted and become as little children, ye 
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shall not enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.” * They do not remember that as 
the physical and mental powers strengthen, 
the tendency to evil strengthens with them. 
They do not look into their own hearts. 
They do not remember their own past 
temptations. They do not realise their own 
weakness. They brush aside the thought of 
their own past transgressions. If they bore 
all this steadily in mind, then would they 
dwell more upon the power of divine grace, 
more upon the influence of a Saviour’s love, 
more upon the need of an ever-present faith 
in Him who loved them and gave Himself 
for them. This is the only power which 
can conquer the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. This is the only principle that will 
avail them in the hour of temptation, in the 
day of trial. It is strange that in a time 
like this, when there is so much profession of 
faith in Christ, there are so many attempts to 


* St. Matthew xviii. 3. | 


purify life without the divine assistances 
that Christ has provided. To hear man 
talk one might imagine that teaching a child 
what was right and true was all that was 
needed to make it good and virtuous in the 
sight of God, that the evil of the fall could 
be cast out without the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, that holiness could be acquired by the 
unassisted powers of our nature. 

If we would claim the promise contained 
in the text, we must then look to the instrue. 
tions given by our divine Master in the New 
Testament ; and if we fail to secure for the 
children for whom we are responsible the 
blessing that is held up before us, if they 
become vicious or unbelievers as life ad- 
vances, it would be well for us to ask our. 
selves whether it is not we who are to blame 
for not having trained them from their 
earliest and tenderest years in the fear and 
nurture of the Lord as He Himself has 
bidden us to do, 








wy Mae, where the rushes grow 
Softly swishing, softly swaying, 
Sing a music sweet and low, 
While the breezes round you playing 
Gently come—gently go. 


A SLEEP SONG. 


Wind that in the trees doth blow 
With a sweet seductive sighing, 
Sing a lullaby you know, 
Dreamful as the shadows flying, 
Something soft—something slow. 


River, as you onward flow 
Crooning songs of no man’s making, 
Let me ever seawards go 
With no thought of sad awaking, 
Even now—even so. 
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men and women in our huge metropolis 
to whom the East End remains an unknown 
region ; and this despite the earnest attention 
directed, in recent years, by philanthropists, 
Royal Commissioners, and the incidents of 
the great strike of 1889, to matters con- 
cerning the occupations, homes, and condi- 
tion, material and moral, of the toiling 
masses. An objection to noisome alleys and 
the monotonous dinginess of squalid districts 
may be understood, since poverty is seldom 


By WILLIAM SENIOR. 
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HERE are still, doubtless, numbers of 





picturesque and never pleasant to look upon. 





DOCKLAND. 


Yet there are some agreeable sights even in 
the East End, and as a mere matter of enter- 
tainment an exploration of Dockland may be 
confidently recommended. ‘The reader is 
therefore invited to a trip thither. You 
shall meet with that which ought to awaken 
your interest ; and it will be your own fault 
if you fail to gather ample food for profit- 
able reflection. There must, too, be some 
things to perplex and pain. ‘Time, the 
healer and restorer, often heals long before 
it restores; and it may be premised that the 
ugly wounds which gaped and bled during 
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that memorable August when 
“the docker” was the talk of the 
civilised world, are now fairly 
healed. It is, however, too soon 
to be assured of complete restora- 
tion. How far the victory won 
by the toilers who formed solid 
rank, eloquent in the justice of 
their cause, has made the crooked 
straight —how much of the 
shipping trade that was driven to 
other ports has been recovered 
for the Thames—the future 
alone can determine. These 
are controversial questions yet, 
and as such I avoid them, being 
minded, at this present, only to 
act the part of gossiping guide 
to that tract of the metropolis 
east of London Bridge which 
we understand as Dockland. 
There are outlying points, like 
the newest and largest of all the 
docks down by Tilbury Fort, and 
the timber docks on the Surrey 
side; but the realm of Dockland 
to which we are bound begins close to the 
Tower and ends with the entrance to the 
Albert Dock at Gallions Reach, opposite the 
Plumstead Marshes. 

Once on Tower Hill, within sight of 
Trinity House flagstaff, the West Ender or 
the City man is in a new world. The very 
air seems redolent of salt water. The blue- 
jackets pacing to and fro upon the causeway 
in front of the Mint, or the mercantile marine 
offices on the other side, are self-proclaimed 
seafarers—engineers, stokers, and men before 
the mast. Their nautical rig, from the peaked 
cap to the shoe leather, their bronzed faces 
and necks, the woollen comforters round their 
necks, and the unnecessarily short turns they 
make on the pavement, tell of familiarity 
with watches and duties on the deck. Quite 
another sample of humanity meets your eye 
round by the high walls of St. Katharine, or, 
a little farther beyond, of the London Docks. 
Itmay be, as we have so often been told, that 
the miserable creatures who wait and shiver 
outside the gates are the scum of London 
labour, but it is enough for the passing 
observer that they are woefully down in the 
world. Perhaps the social economists who 
have dipped deeply into the matter are right 
in their contention that they are not deserv- 
ing the sympathy which has been lavished 
upon them. They get our sympathy all the 
same, for the misery of many is but too appa- 
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tent. The fault may be all their own, yet 


~ Main Gateway, West India Docks, 


Heaven forbid that we should ever look upon 
those bent shoulders, shrunken forms, insuf- 
ficient garments, pinched faces, and _half- 
sullen, half-despairing gazings into vacancy, 
without compassion. 

The men who thus congregate every morn- 
ing at the dock gates are the casual labourers 
waiting for some man to hire them. They 
have seen the more fortunate permanent 
labourers who have constant employment for 
regular wages during regular hours pass in 
to duty. Their bread is earned by the sweat 
of their brows, but it is to be relied upon. 
The business done in Dockland is neces- 
sarily precarious. Vastly different would 
affairs be amongst the irregular hands if the 
labour could be spread evenly over the days 
and weeks. Considering the perils and un- 
certainties of the calling of those who go 
down to the sea in ships, the arrivals and de- 
partures of vessels are timed with wonderful 
accuracy, but there must be a wide margin 
for unavoidable derangement of the waybills 
of the ocean. Hence the unexpected will 
happen, and the loading and unloading in the 
docks is accomplished at high pressure. This 
is why, outside the body of permanent 
labourers, there exists an intermediate grade 
of men who, not on the official wage list, have 
the first call from the foremen when an 
emergency demands outside help. The sorry 
fringe of unemployed besieging the dock 
gate are well aware of this arrangement. 














“The rush for tickets.”’ 


Until the preference men, as the interme- 
diates are termed, have gone in, they stand 
listless with hands in pockets. They are 
casuals, pure and simple. Their chance 
comes at last, ofttimes after weary waiting, 
and then will ensue that battle, scramble, 
and rush for tickets from the dispenser in his 


private box, which has been so often de- | 


scribed, and which is once more sketched by 
the artist. Should business within be so 
abundant that the gates are cleared the nar- 
row street is left bare ; more often, unfortu- 
nately, dismal groups are left to linger, with 
hope deferred, through the blank day. 
Commonplace enough, no doubt, would be 
the histories of some of these. loafers could 
they be traced, giving, without much delving 
beneath the surface, evidence of vice, idleness, 
and profligacy. Others are victims of what, 
for want of a better word, people call misfor- 
tune. Onthe very edge of the muddy kerb, 
mark the young fellow, with long white fin- 
gers clasped behind his threadbare coat. He 
is fair-complexioned, blue-eyed, slender, and 
delicate in all his movements. Yet that close 
crop of hair suggests recent quarters in a 
national institution. So evidently thinks his 
near neighbour who looks askance. This 
man wears a coarse blue jersey, a silk wisp 
round his collarless neck, a glengarry cap, 


| and displays a pair of mighty horny fists. He 
| is a waterside ne’er-do-well, the kind of ocea- 
| sional dock hand who will work hard for a 
couple of hours, and then throw up his job 


without qualm of conscience. The shilling 
which, under the new terms, he earns, will 
carry him on with beer and tobacco till to- 
morrow, and forethought with him goes no 
farther. Hiding behind this person is a 
sample specimen of the mysterious persons 
who will always be represented amongst this 
dock-gate throng. A tall thin old man, with 
a two days’ growth of white stubble on his 
lantern jaws, a light overcoat that once per- 
haps did honour to Piccadilly, trousers mar- 
vellously frayed, and freely ventilated boots 
of patent leather with drab cloth uppers 
(these latter hardened and warped by exposure 
to wet and mud), there he stands. Whence 
came he, with his grey hairs and bleared 
eyes that stare without expression upon the 
dingy brick wall opposite ? Nobody knows 
or cares. The presence of men in the initial 
stages of recovery from a pothouse debauch 
is too common to excite remark ; but, ob- 
| jects of contempt, they are not treated, even 
| by their brethren in misfortune, as hail fel- 
lows well met. The witty East End cockney 
of the coster class is generally in evidence 
_hereabouts, and around him those healthy 
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looking, rollicking, cheery idlers, who 
famously hide~their misery if they have it, 
will naturally gather. It is truly a motley 
congregation of men, and a bit of sunshine 
sets the tongues of the least unhappy wag- 
ging in temporary forgetfulness of want or 
care. The sight of the ill-clad, starved, blue- 
lipped wretches who appear during spells of 
hard weather, is a sad one indeed; the lan- 

ge heard during and after one of the 
fierce fights which now and then occur for 
' tickets one would fain forget. 

The show dock of the series which,.since 
New Year’s day, 1889, came into the working 
union of owners, is still the London Dock, as, 
indeed, it has been any time since its opening 
early in the century. Let us pass inside the 
strong iron gates, and take it as the nearest 
and in some respects the best type of the 
London docks to which are brought the varied 
produce of the four quarters of the globe. 
Bridges over Nightingale Lane connect it 
with its younger and smaller neighbour, 
named after the St. Katherine’s Hospital, 
built in King Stephen’s time on the site. The 
London Docks, with their three entrances to 
the river, are, roughly speaking, a mile in 
length ; the vaults and warehouses, served by 
cranes and lifts worked by hydraulic power, 
are bewildering in their extent. Within 
a few paces of the gates, as the eye roams 
over a wide area of wine casks and rests 





for a moment upon the bales of wool be- 
yond, a delightful odour steals down the 
stone steps. It has escaped from the upper 
floors where are housed precious stores from 
the Spice Islands, gums, and drugs. In the 
spacious yard we are confronted with the 
products of two widely different harvests, 
the one representing the vintages of Spain, 
Portugal, and France; the other the wool 
clip of the Antipodes. The thousands of 
casks which cover the flagged area are 
of divers patterns, but the learned in liquor 
can tell from the shape, no less than from 
the marks upon them, what they contain. 
There are “ parcels” of port and of sherry, 
and hard by are those subterranean vaults 
for which the well-known tasting orders are 
granted. The customs gauger will tell you 
that in one vault opposite his office over 
twenty thousand casks of wine are stored ; 
and in the London Docks alone there is cellar- 
age accommodation for 121,000 pipes of wine. 
The busiest period for imports is the two 
months preceding Christmas, but there is 
always, so to speak, a trickling into these 
cellars of port from Oporto and sherry from 
Spain. 

Busily occupied personages pass along the 
little lanes left between the rows and blocks 
of casks, who, at first sight, would seem to 
have wandered from the Smithfield Meat 
Market; at any rate, they are clad in white 
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‘* Bale after bale is lowered.” 


blouses from neck to heel. Let us not do 
them injustice. They are skilled experts 
who are engaged in the important task of 
sorting wool, and gentlemen of position and 
responsibility. The bales of wool are heavy 
handling for the labourers, and broken nails 
and sore finger ends are the fate of the 
porter who attempts to move them with- 
out the aid of the hooks. The success- 
ful casuals whom we have seen outside the 
gates are here at work. Their hands are 
out of their pockets now, and are grasping 
the ashen shafts of the light trucks upon 
which, amidst the incessant rattle of the 
smal] wheels, they convey at nimble speed 
the merchandise from wharf to warehouse. 
Across the waythe bales of woolare slung in 
cradles and whisked up by the creaking crane 
to successive stories of the lofty warehouses. 
Telegraph boys flit across the yard ; waggons 
are being laden; and under the eye of ap- 
pointed overlookers no man is idle, save 
strangers like ourselves strolling through 
Dockland, neither buying nor selling. 
Ahead, all the while, the bows of a huge 





vessel have beckoned us to the 
quayside. She is high out of 
water, and the wealth hidden jn 
her hold has been brought to 
light. This is one of those irop. 
built screw-steamers that sailors 
term an Ocean Tramp ; a vessel, 
say, of 3,000 tons burthen, a 
craft of all work, 
without form or 
comeliness, but capa- 
ble of carrying vast 


cargoes, and making swift voyages to 

the farther ends of the earth. Built for 

use and not for show, for dead weight 

rather than for the comforts and luxu- 

ries of passengers, she is a necessity 

of the age of steam. Similar ships are 
ever ascending or descending with the tides 
of old Father Thames, and warping into the 
glassy-surfaced artificial lakes of these walled- 
in docks. Down the gangway the dockers 
hurry the small items of freight, and on the: 
outer side a fleet of lighters, in obedient 
attendance, filled, filling, or empty, lie low; 
on the water. Bale after bale is lowered, 
and the lighters, filled to repletion, are moved 
up to the quay wall for unshipment. That 
all the cargo of our red-painted Ocean Tramp 
has not passed through the sunburnt hands 
of the Australian and New Zealand sheep- 
shearers, is clear from the contents of some 
of the lighters; one of them is devoted to. 
odds and ends from the East, and conspicuous 
above the combing are packages of raw bam- 
boo, about sixteen feet long and twelve inches 
in diameter, and wrapped fast and neat m 
native-made matting. 

We may now push onwards, keeping, when 
the quay appointments allow, to the unpro- 
tected water edge ; diverging, if so minded, 
to the lines of warehouses, and, on their land- 
ward side, to the waiting column of vans 
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— . | 
and waggons, ready horsed for the removal | 
or delivery of goods. What a queer assort- 
ment of things are brought hither to meet, 
perchance to create, human needs! The 
stevedore’s or docker’s standpoint of criti- 
cism will assuredly not be that of the manu- 
facturer, the shipper, or the consignee. The 
merit of a cargo, in the labourer’s eyes, is 
ease in handling. Not high, therefore, in his 
esteem, can be those bundles of unyielding 
hoop iron, or the bars of lead, which have to 
be deposited with mathematical regularity. 
There is, in truth, no little skill required in 
stowing such goods on the floor of a lighter. 

The bales of cork, that are simply banded 
with strips of iron, have just arrived from 
Spain ; and the quay and warehouse frontage 
to which we advance is set apart for a line of 
steamers plying between England and that 





country. Fifty years ago these vessels would 
have excited astonishment by their size, but 
now, by contrast with the big sisters of the 
ocean-going fleets, they are river-boats. How 
well one remembers the dainty little schooner, 
swift and beautiful as a yacht, that, in our 
young days, used to engage in this commerce, 
bringing the earliest foreign fruits, with press 
of white-winged sails, across the seas! A 


whiff of blended orange and lemon fills the | 
warehouse to the left, and we knew that | 


these boxes have been borne hither along 
with the bales of virgin cork, the casks of 








sherry, and the bags of manufactured corks 
thet take up stowage-room out of all propor- 
tion to their weight. With each scream of 
the crane at the next steamer, which is deep 
in the water and therefore fresh from the sea, 
come boxes of figs and sundry fruits from a 
sunnier clime than ours. There is a third 
vessel bearing, like her comrades, the name 
of a Spanish port, relieved since morning of 
the good things wanted by us, and filling up 
now with the more solid articles which we 
manufacture for foreigners. So runs the 
lesson throughout Dockland ; commerce is the 
golden girdle of the globe, and exchange the 
grand design of its links. For us the corn, 
and the wine, and the oil; for others the 
outcome of our black country and north- 
country mills. 

It is a relief to turn aside, for a moment, 
from the noise and bustle of loading and un- 
loading, and welcome the incoming vessel that 
is being warped through the narrow entrance 
from the eastern dock, nearer the Limehouse 
Reach. There are so few sailing-ships in the 
basin that the relief is doubled when we per- 
ceive that she is, though in a small way, a 
representative of the wooden walls of Old 
England. She is aschooner of not more than 
200 tons, and the marks of wind and wave 
are still upon her hull. The sheathing by 
which her cutwater is protected proclaims her 
at once as hailing from Newfoundland, and 





‘The cook-shop on wheels.” 
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Unloading a cargo of timber. 


we discover that she has been that morning | 
towed up from Gravesend, and is about to | 
discharge her cargo of oil. The gallant | 
schooner is a beautiful model, and with a | 
full head of canvas in a brisk breeze would | 
be a very greyhound of the Atlantic. 

One has heard and read so much about the 
Queen’s tobacco-pipe, and been so recently 
reminded of its existence by the announce- 
ment that it is to be in a measure disestab- 
lished, that, being near the site of the original 
institution, we may give ita friendly call. A 








polite official volunteers to conduct us to the 
spot, and so puts a crown to our good fortune. 
We follow him through long ranges of shed 
where bales of wool, from different parts of | 
the world, cover the far-reaching floors. | 
Sometimes a shed will be filled with sheep- | 
skins with the wool attached. Then comes a 
consignment of hairs and wools, coarse and 
fine, from China, Persia, and Spain. There 
are bundles of camel hair with the sand of 
the desert amongst its coarse fibres, and | 
quantities of the marketable mohair. Through 
an open door the dockers are swarming in 
with dates from the Persian Gulf, no longer 


sent in coarse bags, but nailed up in neat 
boxes. ‘ Sugars from Queensland plantations 
are being sampled and entered by uniformed 
officials in another part of the shed. 

And here at last is the fierce furnace where 
countless tons of tobacco, and merchandise 
which was left in bond or damaged at sea, 
have been destroyed. For many years, how- 
ever, the particular function which suggested 
for this dock kiln the nickname of Queen’s 
tobacco-pipe has been performed in the Vic 
toria Dock, farther down the river. The 
time-honoured structure in the London Docks 
is still kindled when occasion requires for the 
cousumption of refuse, and the man who 
tends it assured us (allegorically, may be) 
that when it. is in full blast there is enough 
draught to draw a man up into its chimney. 
The last offering to this devouring monster 
previous to our visit had been the damaged 
increment of a cargo of tea, and amongst the 
heap of clinkers in the dark corner we were 
bidden to observe, as proof of the thorough- 
ness with which the Queen’s pipe has done 
its work, masses of nails conglomerated with 
the ashes. 
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In retracing our steps and returning to the 
main gates, we may note the fact that the 
official dock returns issued early in the pre- 
sent year show, not a declining trade in con- 
nection with the imports of Dockland, but a 
substantial increase of tonnage entered from 
foreign ports, goods landed in the docks, 
stocks in warehouses, and net revenue earned ; 
and a good year for the directors and share- 
holders cannot be a bad one for the thousands 
of employés whose daily bread is earned 
amongst the ships and warehouses. The 
London Docks, upon which our attention has 
for the moment been concentrated, cover 
60 acres of land and 40 of water. They are, 
therefore, not the largest. Tilbury with its 
588, Royal Albert with its 432, Royal Vic- 
toria with its 200, and West India with its 
164 acres, come before it; but the miscel- 
laneous character of the merchandise housed, 
worked, and shown in its warehouses and 
vaults (comprising tea, coffee, wool, indigo, 
cigars and manufactured tobacco, dried fruits, 
sugar, flour, ivory, spices, bark, gums, metals, 
drugs, nitrates, pepper, rice, and cocoa) places 
the London Docks first in the number of 
vessels, though the mammoth affairs down 
the river, to which the largest steamships 
come, exceed in tonnage. 

By the time we return to Tower Hill dinner 


hour has arrived, and the unemployed are 
taking advantage of the kindly provisions 
made by benevolently disposed organizations 


for their sustenance. The good Sisters 
from St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, who for 
years have conducted the brightly furnished, 
well-equipped St. Katharine’s restaurant for 
working-men, have verily done a good work 
in supplying wholesome fare at cheap rates, 
amidst cheerful surroundings, to the work- 
man of modest means. But they have also 
conducted a beneficial system of out-door 
relief for the unemployed who have no steady 
means to rely upon. The Sisters carry on 
this branch of their business at some sacrifice 
of money and of much personal comfort. In 
all weathers the cook-shops on wheels are 
supplied with hot soup and pudding, and the 
rough, hungry fellows by the dock entrances 
welcome the highly-polished cans and cylin- 
ders which emit a savoury odour as the 
trucks rattle on to their appointed stations 
in charge of the white-aproned Sisters. The 
mere presence of these ladies exercises a huma- 
nizing effect, for the time being, upon the 
uncouth toilers and unemployed, who must 
needs make the best dinner they can at the 
rate of one penny for a bowl of hot soup, and 
one penny for a disc of hot pudding if the 





finances run so far. The dock-labourer has 
now permission to leave the docks for the 
mid-day meal, and another result of the new 
era succeeding the strike is a steady falling 
off in the number of casuals. The familiar 
and pitiful scenes at the gates will soon, in 
all probability, be, therefore, a memory of the 
past. 

The oldest tract of Dockland lies a long 
tramp eastward, but the train obviates the 
necessity of traversing the narrow thorough- 
fares of a thickly-packed human hive. In 
the West India Docks we find the oldest of 
the series, and over the main gateway there 
has long stood, exposed to wind and weather, 
a fac-simile of the ancient sailing-ship, all 
dismantled, as was the invariable custom 
on anchoring in the river. This memorial 
of the old order is not without pathos. The 
model is that of a ship of bygone times. 
Made of stout British oak fastened to her 
ribs with trenails, she “walked the waters 
like a thing of life,” and is a type of the 
vessel that fitted so well with song and story. 
Our naval supremacy, our commercial pres- 
tige, were made by the like of her, tub 
though she be alongside the modern sailing- 
clipper still to be seen in most of the docks. 
Prime Minister William Pitt performed the 
leading part at the opening of the West India 
Dock in 1802. For years thereafter all West 
Indian ships came here, under a monopoly 
that eventually had to fall. The place was 
associated, as the existing names of the 
quays suggest, with puncheons of rum, hogs- 
heads and mats of sugar, casks of coffee, logs 
of mahogany, ebony, and lignum vite. In 
some respects the dock retains its original 
purposes, and the gigantic warehouses of the 
import section, the wood wharves, rum quay 
with the vaults for mixing and blending, and 
the special facilities for dealing with valuable 
furniture and dye-woods, testify that though 
the vessels of former times have been long 
out of commission, this dock has kept abreast 
of the times, assimilating its details to modern 
needs. The river Thames in this neighbour- 
hood, after sharply curving round the tongue 
of land which forms the Isle of Dogs, takes 
in the dirty waters of the river Lea and 
sweeps round by the Greenwich marshes ; 
and, at the northern bend, we have the 
East India Docks, opened in 1806, and 
amalgamated with its westerly neighbour in 
1838. 

The West India Dock, cutting across the 
neck of land between Limehouse and Black- 
wall Reaches, for all practical purposes en- 
titles the Isle of Dogs to its geographical 
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The Thames from London Bridge. 


distinction, though it has a dock of its own 
(Millwall) receiving almost entirely ships 


carrying grain and timber. The men em- 
ployed within its walls should not be hastily 
classed with the workers who are generically 


termed “dockers.”. As the casuals at the 
gates of the docks nearer the city are of the 
lowest, so are these of the highest grade. They 
are, like the distinct class of stevedores em- 
ployed in lading transactions, trained to their 
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calling, and must possess no little skill. The 
Millwall dock-men have a history, moreover. 
Some. years ago the proprietors of the dock 
(it is not yet a quarter of a century old) 
met a hostile combination of corn-porters 
by peopling the Isle with labourers from the 
provinces, family men, who settled and took 
root there, preserving their peculiar charac- 
teristics, and presenting a certain respect- 
ability and aspirations to social and religious 
culture, of which they have a right to be 
proud. In all the troublous disputes of 
recent years they have as a body, therefore, 
been by common consent reckoned outside 
the ranks of ordinary dock and waterside 
workers, as much because of the require- 
ments which keep them superior in skill, and 
the system by which their wage is regulated, 
as because of their high qualities in other 
respects. The idea that the hapless waif and 
stray from the rural districts drifts helpless 
and needy to the dock-gate throngs sketched 
on a previous page, has been for some time 


exploded ; but the people of Millwall may’ 


still be accepted as a provincial element of 
the better stamp. Parallel with the straight 
Woolwich Reach the two magnificent rectan- 
gular docks named, at their openings, Vic- 
toria, in 1855, and Albert, in 1880, are built 
for the largest steamers that cross the ocean, 
and here are received between their voyages 
the sumptuous liners of the wealthy compa- 
nies that compete for passengers and goods 
to India, Australia, China, and America. 
They are, however, outside the Dockland 
which comes within the compass of our trip. 

The glories of the historical Pool, save in 
the memory of very old inhabitants, and on 
the mellow canvas of the painters, have de- 
parted. Time was when from the Tower 
Stairs the traditional forest of masts amazed 
the beholder, and impressed the foreigner 
with an overpowering sense of our com- 
mercial supremacy. ‘Time is, as the fore- 
going gossip has shown, when, instead of 
waiting in the river, a noble crowd of ships 
of every rig, size, and business, the incoming 
vessels, without delay, steal into the docks. 
Sometimes, even now, the river from the 
Tower to the Isle of Dogs is a busy scene 
with its moored ships ; but the illustration of 
the Pool of modern times has been sketched 
from London Bridge. There is another 
bridge near the Tower, nearly completed, 
and this remarkable structure will more 
transform the appearance of the Thames 
than any other changes during the last half 
century. 

The history of the dock system of the 





river Thames to the formation, three years 
ago, of the London and India Docks Joint 
Committee, would be the history of the com- 
merce of the country, of naval architecture, 
of the application of machinery to the saving 
and superseding of manual labour, of the ebbs 
and flows of fortune in human affairs, and of 
the inevitable tendency of rival concerns to 
join hands in union. The Acts of Parliament 
necessary for the creation and management 
of the docks would alone make a bulky vo- 
lume. The busy establishment in Leadenhall 
Street is the headquarters of this great com- 
bination of companies which deal with pro- 
perty worth untold millions. Dock House 
is to shipping people what the Royal Ex- 
change is to the stockbroker, and under its 
rule are, besides the docks enumerated, such 
warehouses as those in Cutler Street, where 
the teas, silks, cochineal, carpets, piece goods, 
and other produce from China, India, and 
Japan, are stored, sometimes to the amount 
of four millions sterling ; the Crutched Friars 
warehouse for goods from the Colonies and 
East Indies; the refrigerator chambers in 
divers parts, for the reception of frozen sheep 
from the Antipodes and the River Plate ; and 
the curious estate of a hundred acres at Cross- 
ness, utilised as a mud-shoot. The docks 
have to be constantly dredged, and the mud 
is taken in lighters to this open waste, and 
spread over the land. 

In taking our leave of Dockland, let it be 
recorded, with thankfulness, that while 
changes have taken place in the character 
and methods of the business transacted, 
afloat and ashore, in connection with the 
imports and exports of the port of London, 
changes in the direction of improvement 
have bettered the habits and customs of the 
workers. The evil repute of Ratcliff High- 
way followed the discarded name into his- 
tory : the villainous dens, once the haunt of 
pimp, pirate, and shark, have disappeared. 
Much still remains to be done for all sorts 
and conditions of the poor, but the seafaring 
classes, and the numerous by-callings inci- 
dental to the maritime commerce of the 
Thames, are surely not wholly neglected. 
If questionable lodging-houses, pothouses, 
and places of entertainment have still to be 
deplored, the success of rests, reading-rooms, 
refuges, and homes is a bright item on the 
other side of the account; and the grow- 
ing popularity of cocoa-houses and coffee- 
taverns, now that their sensible management 
is understood, is not the least amongst the 
encouragements by which the hands of the 
philanthropist are strengthened. 








From a photograph by) {Valentine & Sons. 
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(In Dunnottar Churchyard are the graves of the Covenanters who 
perished in Dunnottar Castle in 1685.) 


= the dim churchyard, cold and grey, 
Where nobler feet than mine have trod, 
I mused alone at fall of day, 
And wondered at the ways of God— 
The shift and stir of things most still, 
The changes that are sure to come : 
Be moved, thou everlasting hill! 
Thou clarion voice of Truth, be dumb ! 
The voice is hushed, and silently 
The mountain falls into the sea. 


And here, in common slumbers bound, 
They sleep, the pride of bygone days, 
Nameless beneath their burial mound, 
Or marked by word of wonted praise. 
How close they gather to their rest : 
Grim earls who fought for king and crown, 
And knaves who deemed confusion best, 
And traders tired of shop and town, 
And fisher-folks, whose dream must be 
Of brown sails bending o’er the sea. 
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And last, but surely first in love, 
We place the names of those who fell 
Their faith in direst strait to prove : 
God gave them peace who fought so well ; 
The hallowed peace they prayed to win, 
And welcomed with their parting breath ; 
The peace that purged a nation’s sin, 
And brought to each a martyr’s death : 
Their blood a witness sure should be, 
And lasting as the eternal sea. 


Ah, well, ’tis much that they have been, 
Though we.are milder, wiser grown, 
And skilled, perchance, to read between 
The broken lines on yonder stone. 
We judge by what we are and feel, 
Who move beyond the strain and stir 
That roused of old the fiery zeal 
Of Prelate and of Presbyter. 
Now here, from unblest hatreds free, 
They sleep together by the sea. 


But when the sands of time are run, 
And all our little changes sped, 

And standing ’neath the broad white sun 
Christ bids the grave give up its dead ; 
Though kings may rise and pass unknown, 
Too mean to walk at God’s right hand, 

Methinks beside the Father’s Throne 


Himself will place that faithful band, 
And say, Behold, they died for Me 
In yon old dungeon by the sea. 


From a photograph by) {J. Watson, Stonehaven, 
Whigs’ Vault, Dunnottar Castle. 
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CHAPTER IX.—CHECK BY DISCOVERY. 


“ ¢ And what will ye do with your towers and your hall 
That were sae fair to see, 0?’ 
*T’ll let them stand till they down fall 
For here never mair maun I be, 0!’ ” 
The Ballad of Edward. 


M*s COLVIN was surprised, and not alto- 

gether pleased, when the very next 
day Harold presented himself again at Nether- 
fold, and was shown in without any of those 
formalities—such as inquiring first for her 
brothers—upon which she had laid such 
stress. If he had something to tell her, she 
thought, some proposal to make, he might 
stand excused. But apparently he had not ; 
and when reminded that he had been there 
only the day before, he answered, abstract- 
edly, ‘Was I?” and evidently was thinking 
of something else. Indeed, yesterday seemed 
to Harold half a lifetime ago, and it never 
occurred to him that he could be blamed for 
coming again “so soon.” 

Alicia did not want to quarrel with him, 
however; and since there seemed no other 
way of rousing him to a sense of his enor- 
mities, she said no more. And she was re- 
warded, as patience is apt to be, by a con- 
versation much more to her mind than mere 
lover’s rhapsodies. The young master of 
Crucis spoke of their marriage as of a thing 
in the immediate future, and consulted her 
as to various alterations tl.at must be made 
in the old house, the kind of carriage that 
she would prefer, and other matters which 
to Alicia meant a great deal. It seemed to 
her that she had never seen him so reason- 
able, and so like other people. But his eyes 
did not smile, even when his lips did; and 
when the lips were not smiling they settled 
into a curve that was new to them—a curve 
something more than resolute. Alicia was 
not fanciful, but glancing at her lover once, 
when he had plainly for the moment for- 
gotten her very existence, she admitted to 
herself that if he was not so foolishly fond 
of her she might grow afraid of him. 

Nevertheless, the visit on the whole was 
satisfactory to her, and she even condescended 
to admit as much to her brother Spencer, 
when he came in after Harold’s departure. 

“More than you had any business to ex- 
pect, then,” said Spencer, with brotherly 
frankness. ‘ Why didn’t you let him make 
the engagement public weeks ago ?” 

“ As it happens, the reason that I gave to 
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you and him, was the true one,” answered 
Alicia, coolly. “If the engagement was to 
last long he might very possibly have grown 
tired of it, and I did not choose to give him 
the chance.” 

“He would have felt it binding, though, 
and you would have been sure of him.” 

“ What would have been the good of that? 
Do you think I would have him if he were 
not perfectly willing and anxious to have 
me? There must always be complications 
and disagreeables when a man in his position 
marries a woman in mine. Am I so abso. 
lutely without other resources that it would 
be worth my while to drag him against his 
will through them all ?” 

“What do you mean by other resources }” 
asked her brother, with a grin. “ Young 
Cavenham, and the steel works? There is 
more money there than at Crucis ; and they 
say he is going into Parliament, and means 
to be somebody.” 

‘Personally I like Harold much better,” 
she answered, quietly ; “and the position 
would be pleasanter if it were in another 
county. As it is, it might take me all 
my life to make these people forget who we 
were.” 

Meanwhile, if Harold, riding home alone 
with down-bent head and lips compressed, 
wore a look of extra resolution, it was chiefly 
outside show. He thought that he had 
made up his mind, and had, indeed, gone to 
see Alicia because a vague consciousness 
warned him that her influence would be 
thrown into the same scale; that the very 
sight of her would strengthen his resolve. 
But the battle was not over yet. An older 
resolve was still fighting desperately for ex- 
istence, and bringing up continually reinforce- 
ments of old aspirations and tender memories 
—hardest of all enemies to subdue. Even 
the sight of the turning to Deerhurst sufficed 
to renew the conflict, when for the moment 
it had been crushed down and extinguished. 

“T can never go there again!” said Harold 
to himself, bitterly enough. “I could clear 
my father now, and I dare not !—I will not! 
—but I can never look Mr. Walrond in the 
face, or his daughter either. They would 
despise me if they knew; and quite right, 
too!” 

Surely never was a fixed resolve so tossed 
about ! But the only present result was that 
Harold arrived at home in a mood of bitter 
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ll-temper ; in a rage with himself and every- 
thing else ; and sat at the foot of the dinner- 
table with so lowering a face that no one 
dare speak to him. Perhaps his step-mother 
and aunts, watching him with veiled glances, 
were wondering what was the matter; but 
they were far from expecting the announce- 
ment with which he presently electrified 
them, barely waiting until the servants had 
left the room. 

A wild impulse had seized him to say 
something that would help to fix his resolu- 
tion ; something even that would startle those 
three quiet women out of the calm propriety 
that seemed to irritate his fretted nerves un- 
endurably. He spoke, knowing that he had 
better have been silent; that he was losing 
his head in the turmoil of that unending 
battle going on within, and could not fairly 
estimate consequences. 

“T am thinking of being married!” he 
said, abruptly. “I thought I ought to tell 
you, though the time is not absolutely fixed.” 

If he meant to make a sensation he had 
certainly succeeded, though his hearers were 
too well-bred to make a scene. To all three 
women this announcement meant that it 
would be necessary for them to seek a new 
home; and though Mrs. Philip Malreward 


might before this have contemplated the 
possibility of retiring to a house of her own, 
yet she had not thought of it as an immediate 


necessity. And as for her sisters-in-law, 
they had never known any other home than 
Alston Crucis. 

It was Aunt Laura who spoke first, recall- 
ing her scattered wits, and speaking with a 
certain quiet dignity : 

“This is—very unexpected. But I hope 
—we all hope—that it may be for your 
happiness. Who is the lady, Harold ?” 

“ Miss Colvin, of Netherfold.” 

“Indeed ? I have heard the name, I think, 
but we have none of us met her. She has 
two brothers, I believe. Is that all the 
family ?” 

“Yes!” 

It was Mrs. Philip who had spoken last ; 
and Harold knew what the words implied, 
but he said no more. 

“Ts she nice-looking ?” asked Miss Mar- 
garet. 

“She is generally considered very beauti- 
ful. I have never seen anyone so beautiful.” 

Judging by the calm conviction of his tone 
they could not suppose that he was in the 
least ashamed of his choice. But he looked 
strangely gloomy over it. And Miss Mal- 
reward sighed, remembering how her brother, 





Harold’s father, had brought home for a 
bride no one knew who, and from no one 
knew where. 

“Well!” she said again, “I am sure we 
all wish you joy. And you say you do not 
think of being married just yet?” 

“Not till my father’s grave is a little 
greener, for decency’s sake!” said Harold, 
with an odd break and jar in his voice. 
“Thank you, Aunt Laura. If some of you 
will go and call upon my future wife, it will 
be the proper thing, I suppose ?” 

“We will call, as soon as we are going out 
again,” said Miss Malreward, and she rose 
and left the tabie, while the others were glad 


‘to follow her, that in the drawing-room they 


might talk out their half-dismayed amaze- 
ment. And Phil went with them, but not to 
the drawing-room to join in the talking-over. 
He had his own views as to what made his 
half-brother so gloomy, and he had something 
to say to him, when he could make opportu- 
nity to say it. 

Harold sat long enough over his untasted 
wine, revolving what he had just said, and 
still aware of that battle going on between 
heart and brain. He had not gained much 
by the last move, for he had told his astound- 
ing piece of news in such a way that he 
did not even believe it himself! It did not 
seem to him that he was going to be married, 
and to bring a beautiful bride home to Alston 
Crucis. He felt much more as if he were 
going to be ruined, and going out to fight 
the world single-handed, with scanty prospect 
of even bread and cheese for one. And yet, 
was he a fool {—or could anything but utter 
and inconceivable folly on his part bring that 
about? He sprang up, and went into the 
library to look for a fresh set of thoughts in 
place of those that were growing unbearable. 
And there, by the fire, sat Phil, evidently 
waiting for him. 

“T want to speak to you,” began the boy, 
and hesitated a little, for his step-brother 
did not look very approachable. 

“Go on!” said Harold, flinging himself 
into the big chair. “I’m in a black bad 
temper, but not with you. Say away.” 

“I know there’s something wrong,” said 
Phil soberly. ‘“ And I suppose it’s about this 
business of father’s. You said you would 
tell me when there was anything to tell, but 
I wish you would tell me if it has stuck fast, 
and why.” 

“Tt has stuck fast,” answered his brother, 
in a curious unemotional voice. “ But I can’t 
tell you why.” 

**Uncle Bolingbroke was here this after- 
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noon,” went on Phil, with apparent irrele- 
vance. 

‘“‘Ah! And I suppose he was talking 
about our disgrace.” 

“He would know better than to do so 
before me, I should hope! But I was reading 
‘Guy Mannering’ in the corner, and mother 
was talking to him about this and the other 
old frump who ought to have called and 
hadn’t. And she was crying and he shook 
his head, and said that under the sad circum- 
stances we must expect it, and so forth—till 
I wanted so badly to tell him what you were 
doing to set things right. But I thought I 
mustn’t. And then I was reading how ‘ No 
plea gangs on well without siller.’ And I 
wondered whether that was standing in our 
way now—want of money I mean? Uncle 
Bolingbroke was saying that father did not 
leave you much ready-money. But I shall 
have some ; and if I could sign a post obit or 
something of that sort, couldn’t we get hold 
of it now and use it to pay people to find out 
—offer a reward or something ?” 

“A post obit doesn’t seem a very hopeful 
suggestion,” said Harold, with an unmirthful 
smile. “Should you be willing to spend 


your fortune to clear our father’s name ¢” 
“Yes! as long as there was enough left 


for mother,” said Phil, quietly. ‘Id rather 
break stones on the road, or beg for a living, 
than see people look as they do—even as 
Uncle Bolingbroke did this afternoon—when 
his name is mentioned.” 

“JT don’t think you know what you are 
talking about!” answered Harold after a 
minute, very coldly. “It is easy enough to say 
such things, but quite another matter when 
it comes to practice. And you have no idea 
what hard work means, or beggary either.” 

Phil was sensitive where Harold was con- 
cerned, and at the unwonted tone the tears 
sprang to his eyes. He did not choose to let 
them be seen, however, and only got up, after 
a moment, and quietly left the room. And 
Harold started from his seat, and paced up 
and down, in a dumb rage that was gradually 
leaving outside matters and concentrating 
its sting against himself. 

There was something in his nature of the 
inarticulateness of savage races. If there had 
been some one there who possessed his full 
confidence, he would still have had nothing 
to say. But the chill of the night before had 
given place to a sort of fever of impatience, 
in which it seemed as if the walls stifled 
him. He drew back the curtains and opened 
the shutters, and looked out into the night. 
it was wild, but moonlight, and the hurry- 





ing clouds and beckoning leafless branches 
tempted him. He opened the Abbot's door, 
and went out into the park by the very 
way his father had gone on that memorable 
night now more than a year ago—the night 
of Crofton’s death. 

A fine grass avenue, with shrubs grouped 
about the stems of the larger trees, came 
down almost to the wall of the house on this 
side ; and Harold walked slowly up it, over 
the short wintry grass, grey in the moonlight, 
and under the thin spectral shadows of the 
wintry boughs. To the gate at the head of 
the avenue he came, and looked out over the 
valley, with the twinkling lights of Alston St. 
Denis on the opposite hillside. Then slowly 
back again, as perhaps Squire Philip walked 
that night,—“‘ thinking of many things, and 
of you most of all.” And it seemed to Harold 
that the dead man walked by his side all the 
way, with silent lips and mournful upbraid- 
ing eyes. 

Perhaps he was not without his fair share 
of a certain kind of courage ; for this haunt- 
ing vision, terrible as it was to him, drove 
him to face it, not to attempt to escape from 
it. It drove him presently back into the 
house, into the very inmost citadel of his 
fears and memories ; the room where he had 
seen his father die, and where the ghostly 
moonlight lay across the unruffled couch on 
which no one had lain since. 

He sat down, with half-averted head, in 
the very chair beside the bed where he had 
sat then; and deliberately recalled what he 
had been trying, for the last twenty-four 
hours, to put away from his mind :—the long 
sad weeks while the strong man’s heart was 
slowly breaking, the sad days when even 
Death’s dark shadow could not blot out the 
thin cold shade of disgrace. Some words, 
spoken in the last of those days, came back 
to him very easily—he had repeated them 
to himself so often. 

“There has been a great wrong done,— 
you must set it right, for my sake, that I 
may lie quiet in my grave. Swear to me 
that you will look to it, and set it right.” 

But they came back to him now with a 
new light upon their meaning. It was not 
the wrong to himself of which Squire Philip 
had been thinking, it was the wrong done to 
Phil. It was Phil who was being robbed and 
cheated, while one who should be a nameless 
outcast held his rights and his place. 

For the moment a keen pang of jealousy 
made itself felt, through and beyond what 
might have seemed more pressing troubles. 
Harold had always tamehow been aware that 
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his father loved him best ; which was per- 
haps one reason why he himself had always 
found it easy to be fond of his little half- 
brother. And now it seemed that it was 
Phil their father was thinking of as he lay 
dying : Phil’s interests that were nearest to 
his heart. 

For that one instant it seemed to Harold 
that his father was lost to him indeed,— 
twice lost! The next,—the resolve that so 
many memories had undermined fell, sud- 
denly, into nothingness. 

“He did love me best!” cried the young 
man, half aloud, standing up by his father’s 
death-bed, in the still moon-lit chamber. ‘He 
knew that I was his own son, after all; 
that I would see right done, and without 
whining over the cost. And, so help me God, 
I will!” 


Miles Bolingbroke, Esquire, of Ashleigh 
Manor, had not perhaps been very well 
pleased when his sister, an heiress and con- 
sidered good-looking, elected to marry Philip 
Malreward. If she had done it when it was 
first talked about, when they were both 
younger, it would have been a very different 
matter. But in the meantime he had slighted 
his old friends to marry a woman of whom 
no one knew anything; and had got an heir 
to his estates—thus relegating the children 
of his second marriage to a secondary posi- 
tion, which Mr. Bolingbroke did not desire 
for connections of his own. 

Perhaps one of Philip Malreward’s chief 
motives in marrying Alice Bolingbroke had 
been the desire to link himself and his boy 
more closely with old friends and neigh- 
bours. And to a certain extent he succeeded, 
but not where his brother-in-law was con- 
cerned. Mr. Bolingbroke was civil, as became 
a connection ; but they never went back to 
the friendship of their youth. 

Indeed, Miles Bolingbroke was one of 
those dull, tenacious people who are very 
slow to forget an offence, or to forgive any- 
thing that puzzles them or that seems beyond 
the scope of ordinary rules. He had been 
fond of Philip when they were boys, but his 
friend’s marriage was a shock that he never 
got over ; and later, when he saw the hand- 
some gipsy-looking lad, the son of the name- 
less woman, riding beside his father through 
the country lanes, it never failed to remind 
him of that old beldame in the chimney cor- 
ner at Crucis, and of the taint that she had 
brought into the Malreward blood—which 
might account equally for Harold’s dark 
complexion, and his father’s eccentricities. 





All the same, Mr. Bolingbroke had been 
most unwilling to believe his sister's husband 
guilty of robbery and murder. He would 
probably never have believed it but that he 
had called upon his brother-in-law and soli- 
cited a confidence that had been utterly re- 
fused him. Squire Philip would not explain, 
would not justify himself, would not give any 
reason even for his strange silence. And 
Mr. Bolingbroke, who had had some legal 
training and supposed himself to have much 
legal acumen, took to weighing evidence, and 
found the evidence per contra of overwhelm- 
ing force. 

To all, except blind unreasoning faith and 
confidence like Harold’s, it was plain that 
Mr. Malreward’s sole defence was in the alibi 
proved by the Bensons and by his servants. 
But Mr. Bolingbroke thought that he had his 
own reasons for not believing the Bensons’ 
testimony. So, after having offered his 
assistance in tracing the real murderer and 
finding the offer coldly refused, he came to 
the conclusion that he could no longer 
honestly befriend his brother-in-law, though 
still hoping, for his sister’s sake, that he 
would not come to be hanged. 

He felt, perhaps, a little thankful to the 
delinquent for dying quietly in his bed, and 
thus saving himself from justice and the 
family from more disgrace. And this feeling 
intensified his desire to do right by Harold 
and help him, as far as possible, to live down 
his father’s shame. 

But Mr. Bolingbroke’s offered kindness had 
been flung back in his face, as we have heard, 
and perhaps the reason was not so evident to 
him as it had been to Harold. 

He felt as much resentment as a right- 
minded man could permit himself to feel 
against a fatherless lad no older than his own 
sons ; and resolved to leave Harold severely 
alone for the future. 

He had believed the resolve to be mutual, 
and was the more surprised when, one wild 
January morning, “Mr. Malreward” was 
announced, and shown into the room where 
he sat, pretending to ascertain the future 
prospects of the country by the help of his 
favourite paper. 

Mr. Bolingbroke was not an ill-natured 
man, and he suffered from a nervous shyness 
which he was in the habit of concealing by an 
air of even greater cordiality than he felt. 
He laughed nervously as he rose to greet 
Harold, and laughed again, even more 
nervously, when the young man bowed 
gravely and did not seem to see his offered 
hand. He inquired after Harold’s health as 
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if they had parted amicably only the day be- 
fore, and even tried to drag the conversation 
to the chances of hunting during the ensuing 
week, so afraid was he of silence, and still 
more afraid of the grave intent that he saw 
in the young man’s face. 

Harold let him talk himself out, almost 
without reply, looking away from him with 
sombre, unresponsive eyes. Then, turning 
suddenly, plunged into his own business. 

** You are surprised to see me here,” he 
said. ‘“ But not more surprised than I am 
myself. I come to you because you have 
been against my father, and therefore as a 
gentleman are most bound to take up his 
cause—when you have been shown good 
reason for doing so.” 

Mr. Bolingbroke opened his somewhat 
rabbit-shaped mouth to speak, but Harold 
lifted his hand. 

“One moment! I am not blaming you. 
It is not worth while now—now that you 
will be undeceived so soon. And I have 


come to you because you will be against me, 
naturally, when you know all, and so will 
not side with the devils who have been 
tempting me, all this night long, to hold my 
tongue.” 

He paused a minute, feeling in his breast- 


_ pocket for something, while his hearer looked 
more than puzzled, almost vacant, not being 
in a position to form any idea whatever as to 
his meaning. 

“T give you these, but don’t look at them 
yet,” went on Harold, handing to him a long 
sealed envelope. ‘There is an explanation 
that you must hear first. Thornton Harris 
killed Sam Crofton, his partner,and my father 
knew it. The night before his death Crofton 
showed my father those papers, and told him 
that the originals were in Harris’s keeping. 
Now! read them in the order in which I have 
marked them, and tell me what you think of 
my father’s silence under the false accusation, 
and of my position now.” 

Half mechanically Mr. Bolingbroke broke 
the seal, then paused, looking at Harold. 

“This is a very new idea to me, and most 
surprising,” he said. ‘Harris is eccentric, 
but he is a man of position, and a wealthy 
man, too. The last thing I heard about him 
was that he had given a fancy price for a bit 
of land adjoining that farm of yours that 
Crofton wanted, and that he was going to 
build upon it. A man like that has too much 
to lose to be easily tempted to commit a use- 
less crime. What proof have you against 
him ?” 

‘*T have the same proof that my father had 





and more than you had against my father} 
Read that, and you will see why he did not 
use it and why [ must.” 

Thus urged the other drew out the cop. 
tents of the envelope, and began to read them 
with stifled exclamations and audible notes 
of interrogation, to all of which Harold paid 
not the smallest heed, but sat like a statue, 
waiting till the other should know all. 

Mr. Bolingbroke was a long time over the 
reading—a time that seemed an eternity to 
the younger man’s dumb self-concentrated 
impatience. But his first remark showed 
more perspicacity than his face gave eyvi- 
dence of. 

“Tf Crofton knew of all this, why didn’t 
he speak of it before ?” 

“T cannot tell! He didn’t hold his tongue 
out of any love for my father! He wanted 
that land of Benson’s, and thought to force 
my father to let him have it ; that was why 
he came out with it when he did.” 

“Tt is a strange story! And it is twenty 
years old, which makes it hard to prove orto 
disprove. I must run through the main 
points again, to make it clear to my own 
mind.” 

He opened out the papers neatly on the 
table as he spoke, not without a certain pride 
in his own grasp of the situation, and yet 
with genuine consternation. And Harold 
watched him quietly enough. He had gone 
over the whole thing to himself so often that 
once more made no difference—did not even 
drive the iron any deeper into his soul. 

“Here is the certificate of your mother’s 
first marriage, to Thomas Collingwood—and 
Sam Crofton’s name as one of the witnesses, I 
see. And a copy of a letter from Crofton to 
her, after her marriage to your father, warn- 
ing her that her husband, who had deserted 
her some years before, was still alive. A 
letter from her to Crofton, stating that she 
has seen him and that he had promised to be 
silent and to keep away, and entreating Crof- 
ton to dothe same. Thenacertificate of the 
death of Thomas Collingwood, dated twenty 
years back, and of his burial at Newton 
Abbas, in Devonshire ; and a note by your 
father, saying that he has himself procured 
properly attested copies of both certificates. 
A torn envelope—in a lady’s handwriting, 

resumably your mother’s—addressed to 
‘Mr. Th. Collingwood, 7, Colville Road, 
Newton Ab——’ the rest being torn off. . . 
And, lastly, a further note from your father 
stating that he went to Newton Abbas 
—made inquiries as to the death of Thomas 
Collingwood—found that it took place in 
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the year stated ; and brought from the wo- 

man with whom he had lodged some of his 

effects, among which he found some letters 

undoubtedly written by the first Mrs. Malre- 

ward, when she was Mrs. Collingwood. . . . 

J—I am very sorry for you, Harold, my 
! ”» 

The words broke from him impulsively, 
with an odd little half-laugh that meant any- 
thing but mirth, as he looked up with 
dismayed and altogether sympathetic eyes. 

“Thank you,” said Harold, his lips paling 
just a little ; “ you think it is true, then ?” 

“TI am used to judge of evidence, having 
had some legal training, as you know. And 
I see only one flaw in it.” 

“ And that ?” 

“Crofton’s long silence. 
speak out before ?” 

“Perhaps he was thinking of his own 
children. You know according to my grand- 
father’s settlement they were the next heirs 
—before Phil was born. I suppose he hoped 
my father would not marry again and did 
not want to drive him to do so. His mar- 
riage and Phil’s birth put the Croftons out 
of the running. So then I suppose he 
thought he would keep his secret in hand 
till he could see how to make the most by it 
—probably till he could make his market 
with me.” 

Harold spoke quietly enough, as if reason- 
ing out some case that did not concern him- 
self to any appreciable degree. And Mr. 
Bolingbroke looked at him with a new 
admiration, tempered with pity. 

“Very clearly argued!” he said. “ But 
Iam afraid you hardly realise what this may 
mean for you. The decision cannot rest 
with me, but as Phil’s representative I shall 
be compelled to have the matter properly 
looked into and decided by competent 
authorities. And if they decide against 
you-———” 

“Thornton Harris will at any rate have 
no more that he can do! You are a chess- 
player, Mr. Bolingbroke, and you know what 
check by discovery means!” 

“You mean to charge him with the murder, 
then?” 

“Do you think I should have brought this 
story to you if that had not been my inten- 
tion? I am afraid you do me more than 
justice! Of course he will make the whole 
thing public as soon as I lift a finger against 
him; but I shall, at all events, have the satis- 
faction of striking first.” 

There wag a pause. Harold’s pride kept 
him very qyjet, and Mr. Bolingbroke was 
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trying to think how to put his next ques- 
tion. 

“And you?” he said, at last. “ What is 
to become of you, supposing this to be true?” 

‘*T am not the first, and I shall not be the 
last,” answered Harold, with a stoicism half 
real and half assumed. “My grandfather 
had a brother, whom you may remember, 
whose name was not Malreward, any more 
than—mine may be! He had an allowance, 
I believe, until the family got tired of giving 
it him; and then he tried one thing after 
another, and ended as watcher under old 
Bilston the gamekeeper.” 

“Don’t talk like that! This—this may be 
allan invention of Crofton’s, and if not, your 
bringing up has been very different to that 
poor fellow’s.” 

“ Hardly so useful, I suppose. But I dare- 
say I might come to be head keeper, in time.” 

Harold smiled a little grimly as he spoke. 
He knew that he had not realised the pros- 
pect, and that Mr. Bolingbroke would prob- 
ably tell him as much ; but he knew too, that 
he could not realise any prospect as yet, and 
perhaps had better not try to do so. 

Mr. Bolingbroke laughed again—a laugh 
this time of vague sympathetic distress. 

“ Your friends could never allow that, even 
if the worst came to the worst. You must 
permit me to use my influence——” 

“Thanks!” interrupted Harold. “I am 
sure you will understand me when I say that 
I would rather not discuss anything of that 
sort at present. If you will be good enough 
to go into my father’s affairs with me, and 
advise me as to the best way of bringing 
Harris to book? You owe him that much 
amends at least for having condemned him 
unheard.” 

There was such calm, absolute conviction 
in his tone that Mr. Bolingbroke forgot that 
as yet he had no proof that he had been in 
the wrong. 

“T do!” he answered heartily. ‘“Some- 
how I never felt easy in the belief; though 
your poor father’s strange conduct seemed to 
leave one no alternative. Let me hear the 
whole story, and my best advice and help are 
at your service.” 


When Harold left Ashleigh, after the close 
of his long interview with its owner, he carried 
away a somewhat lighter heart than he had 
brought there with him, although Mr. Boling- 
broke seemed to think so poorly of his future 
prospects. He had himself virtually given up 
his prospects when he resolved to make the 
whole secret known, and had tasted the 
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bitterness of the renunciation, and knew that 
more bitterness lay beyond the blank that for 
the present seemed to have engulfed all his 
future. 

But meanwhile there was at least the joy 
of battle to come—the excitement of bring- 
ing Thornton Harris to justice, and the 
sombre satisfaction of keeping to the letter 
the promises he had made to his dead father. 
Both promises—not only the one that he had 
willingly taken on himself, but the one that 
he had made in ignorance, little dreaming 
what would be the cost. 

After that, the deluge! Possibly he might 
find something to do, though he felt in him- 
self no special aptitude that might decide his 
course in life. Certainly the old friends of 
the family would be willing to help as well 
as advise—if he would let them. And cer- 
tainly he must lose no time in putting such 
talents as he had to some profitable use—for 
Alicia’s sake. 

Harold had not come thus far without 
many thoughts of Alicia, and of all that this 
would mean for her. The loss of wealth 
and position, the long time that must pass 
before he could be able to marry her, had 
been the bitterest drops in the bitter cup 
that he had had todrink. But he remembered 
certain words of hers that gave him some 
comfort. ‘I would never try to stand be- 
tween a man and his ideas of honour.” A 
woman who could say that, and look as 
Alicia had done while she said it, would 
never blame her lover for conduct that the 
world might call Quixotic; would wait pa- 
tiently for him and share poverty with him, 
if honour demanded it. It would be hard 
to tell her, but when once she was told the 
worst would be over. 

And meanwhile, except to Alicia, there was 
nothing to tell, until the first move had been 
made against Thornton Harris, and he had 
retaliated, as he undoubtedly would, by 
lodging the papers he held in the hands of 
the person most bound to use them against 
Harold. That person was of course Mr. 
Bolingbroke, who for the present had quite 
enrolled himself on Harold’s side, and had 
resolved to do nothing until official informa- 
tion received should oblige him to do so. 
And in the first place, by his advice, Harold 
was going to interview the superintendent of 
the police at Aldersford, to charge Harris 
with murder, or at any rate, manslaughter, 
and to set the police on the track of the two 
witnesses, or rather accessories, Will and Joe 
Herne. Then he would go home and sleep. 
He had not slept for two nights, a thing that 
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had never happened to him in his life before, 
and now that the die was cast—now that the 
first step was taken and there was no going 
back—he found out how weary he was, and 
how pleasant sleep would be—the only thing 
that he cared just now to look forward to, 

Harold let himself think of it, and let his 
horse drop into a walk along the quiet 
country lane, still with the death-like still. 
ness of a calm winter’s day, till he actually 
fell half asleep in the saddle, as others have 
done before him. More than half asleep, 
perhaps, for he certainly had the fragments 
of adream. He was back in the “justice. 
room” at Mr. Walrond’s, in his gipsy dis- 
guise, and Elizabeth was there, and it seemed 
to him that she had found him out, as she 
did before. But she said, “I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Malreward! Is it safe to ride 
like that ?” And he awoke with a start, and 
found that the horse had stopped, and Eliza. 
beth Walrond was standing at his bridle- 
rein. 

“Thank you, it is quite safe!” he answered, 
smiling and colouring, “ unless the horse were 
to stumble: and Prince is very sure-footed. 
But I am sorry if I startled you. I did not 
expect to meet anyone here. Are you nota 
long way from home ?” 

“Rather! But I often walk as far,” she 
said, colouring a little in her turn, as he dis- 
mounted and drew the rein over his arm. 
“T have an escort, you see,” and she glanced 
at the big collie, who was critically examin- 
ing the horse and the rider. “Iam sorry! 
disturbed you, if a nap on horseback is really 
a desirable thing !” 

“Tt isn’t, and I am much obliged to you,” 
answered Harold frankly, walking on by her 
side. ‘I was thinking last night instead of 
sleeping, and the night before too—that is 
my excuse.” 

“Yes?” she said: and he remembered that 
he had promised to tell her the result of his 
search, and that now would be as good a time 
as any. 

“T promised to tell you what I found out 
on my wanderings,” he said abruptly. “I 
will tell you now, if you choose, for perhaps 
I may not have another opportunity. But 
if you are so good as to care to hear, will 
you also be so good as to say nothing about 
it at present, unless to your father ?” 

“Of course! But don’t tell me unless you 
would rather.” 

“I was more successful than I expected,” 
he went on, with agrim smile. ‘I found out 
too much! I can lay my hand now upon 
Crofton’s murderer, I believe, and I am op 
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my way at this moment to give information 

inst him. But I believe he can ruin me 
inreturn, and he will certainly try it. It 
comes to this, that if I clear my father’s name 
[shall most likely lose my own.” 

“Lose—your own ?” she repeated, with a 
startled look. 

“Yes! And everything else with it. My 

e in the world; and even the dear old 
ie. I never knew before how much I 
cared for it.” 

Harold’s voice broke and trembled, and he 
turned his face a little away. Those startled 

itying eyes tried his composure more than 

Mt Bolingbroke’s dismay and kindly offers 

of assistance. He began to pity himself a 

little more, in face of that unspoken com- 
jon. * 

“JT am so sorry,” said Elizabeth, simply ; 
“but—it seems so strange! Are you quite 
sure q ” 

“Not quite; but I have such good reason 
to fear that I would rather not try to hope. 
It is better to be sure of the worst at once 
than to be torn two ways any longer. It 
must be a great help in leading a forlorn 
hope if a man knows that he will be killed.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?” 

“Something like it. My life will come to 
And what 
But if 


an end there—to a dead stop! 
is to come after I can’t guess as yet. 
all goes well I shall have cleared my father’s 


name, and made things right for Phil. Sol 
shall at all events make a creditable exit 
from this present life.” 

Something in the brave, would-be-cheery 
tone made Elizabeth’s lips quiver. Her 
companion might have bemoaned himself 
ety enough and have got little sym- 
pathy from her ; but just now her sympathy 
was too keen for words, or at any rate her 
voice was not to be trusted. And Harold 
saw her emotion, though he did not seem to 
be looking at her. What with weariness, 
and the calm that comes from the mingling 
of relief and despair, he had been thinking 
aloud rather than framing his speech with 
regard to her. But now the tears in her 
eyes recalled him to the present. 

“You know we played together when we 
were children,” he said. “I remember it, 
though you hardly can. I suppose that is 
why I feel as if I had known you a long 
time, and trouble you with all this. I could 
even bring myself to tell you all the details, 
hard as some of them are to speak of. But 
Iwon’t. You'll hear them all soon enough, 
and Mr. Walrond will explain ” 

“Father will be grieved,” said Elizabeth, 





a little unsteadily. ‘You must let us hope 
that things will not be quite so bad.” 

“Thank you. And for the present I am 
still Harold Malreward, and may claim his 
privileges. I will come over some day soon 
and see your father, before I—go away.” 

“ Are you going away, then ?” 

“I must, if things are as I think. I shall 
have no place here any more, and what- 
ever I may find to do had better be as far 
away as possible. I should feel too like a 
ghost——” 

They had reached the ending of the lane, 
the turning where their ways parted, and he 
checked his horse and paused, leaning against 
the black, glossy shoulder, while she too 
lingered, trying to find something to say 
that should express part, at least, of what 
she felt. The young man whose face was 
“like the first chapter of a novel,” had sud- 
denly developed, in her eyes, into the hero 
of such a romance as she had not dreamed 
of. And it seemed to Elizabeth that she 
would like to have her share in the romance, 
if only the speaking of a word of encourage- 
ment, and that when they had parted she 
should think of many things she would 
gladly have said. 

Meanwhile an indefinable impulse prompted 
Harold to carry his confidence a little further. 

“T said there would be nothing left, but I 
was wrong,” he said, colouring again. “There 
will be—some one. I shall be bound to make 
the best of the new life, because of her. I 
should have been married soon if it had not 
been for all this. As it is, I shall have to 
ask her to wait for me, and the feeling that 
she is waiting will make it worth while to 
fight through with it.” 

Elizabeth might have heard some rumours 
of this before, but somehow this plain intima- 
tion unloosed her tongue, especially as she 
guessed to whom he referred, and had a pro- 
found girlish admiration for Alicia Colvin’s 
beautiful face, of which she had once or 
twice had a glimpse, though the well-to-do 
Colvins had not as yet “evened” themselves 
to call upon Mr. Walrond. 

“T know you will make a brave fight of 
it,” she said, holding out her hand, “and 
father will not let you forget us, even if you 
goaway. He will be proud of you—and so 
shall I.” 

“He would not be, or you either, if you 
knew what a struggle it has been to be even 
commonly honest !” 

“ You do—us— injustice,” answered Eliza- 
beth, her eyes sparkling through a bright 
film of tears. “Do you think we can’t 
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understand? Of course it must be a hard 
struggle, but I shall always be glad and 
proud to think that I knew about it all, and 
that you—won! ” 

* And I—am glad I told you. There is 
no going back now, however bad it may be ; 
and you are helping me not to repent. I 
said once before that I could never thank 
you properly 74 

He paused, still holding the hand that 
she had given to him as she spoke, and their 
eyes met, with an odd sensation on both 
sides that they had never really met before. 
Never before; and here, for one instant, 
in the still, breathless solitude, there was 
nothing and no one else in the world. 

The leafless trees made an archway of the 
narrow lane at the end of which they were 
standing, and behind them the sunset gates 
blazed with the evanescent glories of a win- 
ter’s evening. How like lovers the two 
figures looked, hand in hand, darkly out- 
lined against that pale splendour! A quick- 
witted old crone, coming up the cross road, 
effaced herself, and slipped by almost in the 
hedge, with a sympathetic recollection of her 
own courting days. 

Nothing was farther from their thoughts, 
for all that. Harold had plenty else to think 
of, even if he had not been heart and soul 
Alicia’s ; and as for Elizabeth, she was happy 
in having found a hero, and honestly did not 
care in the least whether it was her hero or 
not. 





CHAPTER X.—“‘I HAVE SEEN YOUR CARDS!” 


* Let them fight it out, friend! things have gone too far, 

God must judge the couple; leave them as they are. 

— Let go, there! Both the fighters to their places.” ~ 

efore.—(R. BROWNING.) 

Aut the next day, Harold chafed con- 
siderably at the multiplicity of business that 
made it impossible for him to go on to 
Netherfold. 

But by the time he had slept another 
night on it, he was aware of an increasing 
reluctance to tell Alicia of his resolution, until 
its consequences were certain. It had seemed 
at first that he owed her an explanation : but 
why give it before it was absolutely neces- 
sary '—why drag her, a day sooner than was 
needful, into the suspense that was making 
his own heart sick ? 

** When it is all over I shall have to offer 
her her liberty, of course!” he said to him- 
self with a little smile. “ Well! I am nearly 
as sure of her as she is of me. But it would 
be hardly fair to do it while there is still a 








unless the news comes to her first from 
another quarter.” 

Considering all things, it seemed probable 
that the news would reach Miss Colvin from 
some other quarter; and the final result of 
Harold’s meditations that morning was that 
he wrote a letter—almost the first he had 
ever written to his lady-love. 

“Very strange things seem to be coming 
to light,” he wrote, in his abrupt unlitera 
fashion ; “but I would rather not tell you 
about them till I know what the truth is, 
and how it is likely to affect us. At present] 
am certain of nothing, except that I love you, 
and always shall. But if you hear of this 
from any one else, as you probably will, let 
me know and I will tell youallI can. It was 
your right to have been told first, but that 
could not very well be, and after all, I know 
which way you would have advised me.” 

This missive despatched, Harold was at 
liberty to attend to another claim upon his 
time and attention ; a little oddly-spelt note 
from old Bilson the gamekeeper, written in 
his hermitage on Thansley Moor, and re- 
questing young Master Harold “to come u 
forthwith and speak upon important bissi- 
ness.” 

Phil happened to be near when Harold 
ordered his horse to comply with this request; 
and looked up with wistful eyes that sug. 
gested to his step-brother that he might 
him to come too. 

“Tf things are as I think, we shan’t have 
many more rides together!” he thought, 
“ And I shall have to go on foot for many 4 
day. So he may as well come now if he 
wants to.” 

Phil came; and discreetly said nothi 
upon the one subject that most interes 
them both just now. And they rode on, 
talking of birds and animals, of sport and 
game-preserving, as became two sons of & 
country gentleman, and not at all as if both 
were thinking of something quite different. 
But it was an effort that need not be kept 
up, and presently Harold relapsed into silence, 
riding slowly, and looking about him with 
long earnest glances, as one who knows that 
he may never look again, with the same eyes, 
on moor and stream and winding sheltered 
valley. 

And so, silently, they came to the top of 
a long ascent, and saw before them the wide 
bare expanse of Thansley Moor, deathlike 
now in its winter covering of withered 
bracken and shrivelled heather. 

The short winter afternoon was not half 





chance that I am the man she took me for!— 


over, but already the hollows were full of 
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mist and shadow ; and the low round hill 
that was crowned by the keeper’s lodge rose 
like an island out of a pale grey sea. 

The gate was locked that led from the 
road on to the moor, and Harold had forgotten 
to bring his key. But he woke up from his 
silent, abstracted mood to express his satis- 
faction in finding it so, as they leaped the 
low fence beside it, and looked jealously at 
some wheel tracks in the mossy grassy drive 
that led up to the lodge. 

How lonesome it looked under the empty 
sky! without a bush or tree near it to break 
the square, sturdy outline, without a living 
qeature moving anywhere in sight. Only 
one thing could have made it look more 
lonesome—the fierce sunlight of a July noon- 
tide. 

Phil was wondering how any one could 
bear to live there, and Harold was thinking 
that under the circumstances, if it were not 
for Alicia, he could be content to take up his 
abode there, and forget the world as utterly 
as it would forget him. And so he would 
have been—for a short time. The mood was 
real enough, while it lasted, and it was only 
natural that to him it should seem final. 
Some men may be able to lose suddenly all 
they have in the world, and yet retain not 
only their common-sense but the even balance 
of their nerves and temper. But Harold was 
not one of these. He had had as heavy a 
blow as he could bear ; and it took all the 
strength he could muster to walk upright, 
and hide the wound from eyes that it did 
not concern. He could not, except now and 
then, look forward to the time when it would 
be healed, when all this would be a thing of 
the past, and the world going forward on its 
course again. 

Here they were at the lodge door, however, 
and the horses must be taken round to the 
little shed at the back, and the old game- 
keeper roused out of his afternoon doze over 
the fire to admit his two visitors. 

His impassive, weather-beaten face and de- 
liberate voice gave little promise of shrewd- 
ness; but Harold knew him well enough to 
let him take his time and make his own 
opportunity for private speech. And he 
seated the brothers beside his fire, and ques- 
tioned them as to the welfare of all the 
Malreward family, collectively and individu- 
ally ; and delivered his official report of the 
state of the grouse, as if he had nothing 
more important to say. 

“No! Master Philip,” he answered pre- 
sently, as the boy began to question in his 
turn, “I don’t feel lonesome up here by 





myself. I’ve not been down in the village 
since—last October ; and I’ve no wish to go. 
I was fair dazed then with seeing so many 
folks.” 

Phil said no more for the moment. Both 
he and Harold remembered the old man’s 
face among the few round their father’s grave. 
Perhaps the keeper saw a fresh shadow on 
the two young faces ; for he went to another 
subject, with unusual loauacity. 

“Young Mr. Walrond was up here the 
other day. He is a pleasant-spoken young 
gentleman, and makes a man think of his 
latter end. But he'll never fill his father’s 
shoes.” 

* 'That’s the case with a good many of us!” 
said Harold, significantly, half to himself. 
And the old man turned sharply and shot a 
keen glance at him from under his grey 
shaggy brows. 

“Nay!” he went on, slowly. ‘He seemed 
to know nought of sport ; the young gentle- 
man didn’t. But eh! to see Parson Walrond, 
when he was in this countryside before ! 
There wasn’t his equal with a gun or a dog, 
except your father, Mr. Harold. It’s a won- 
der to me that he hasn’t brought up his son 
different.” 

Harold half smiled, but made no answer ; 
and there was silence for a minute, till the 
old keeper rose, and with the fine old- 
fashioned courtesy of the poor requested Mr. 
Phil to excuse them, and Mr. Harold to 
“step this way.” 

Harold complied, and was led into the 
little bedroom adjoining, and the door care- 
fully closed after them. 

“ That varmin, sir, that you brought me 
to look after,” began the old man, with a 
grimly humorous look, “I looked after him 
well, till the police come and fetched him 
away the day before yesterday. I was glad 
enough to be rid of him, but my gentleman 
hadn’t done much before that without my 
knowing of it, and I found out that he had 
something with him that needed uncommon 
care taken of it. So I took care that when 
they fetched him he should have no chance 
of taking it with him, or hiding it in a fresh 
place. I’ve got it here, Mr. Harold, and it 
belongs to you, I judge, as much as it does 
to any one.” 

He unlocked, as he ended, a carved oak 
chest, or “ark,” as he would have called it, 
that stood beside the bed, and took out a 
small parcel, folded in a piece of tumbled 
newspaper, which he handed to Harold. 

There were three things in it ; first, a neck- 


handkerchief, dragged and torn, as if it had 
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been forcibly clutched and pulled from the 
neck that wore it. In this was stuck a gold 
pin, with a head set with pearls, at the back 
of which were engraved the two letters, 
T. H. Then a white handkerchief, also 
marked with the same two letters. 

“Thornton Harris!” said Harold to him- 
self as he looked at the marks. “If any one 
can bear witness to his having come in with- 
out a neck-tie that night, Master Joe will 
have been right in thinking this of value. 
What more is there, I wonder ?” 

There was a paper carefully folded in the 
handkerchief, and written on both sides. 

Harold opened it and began to read, while 
the keeper drew a little nearer, and watched 
him with an anxious look. 

At first it seemed utterly unintelligible, so 
besprinkled was it with erasures and cor- 
rections, and in many places the same words 
written twice or three times over. But as 
it went on it grew clearer, and Harold knew 
that he had seen the handwriting before. It 
was his mother’s writing, as he had seen it in 
that letter of hers to Sam Crofton, and in 
her few letters to his father, which he had 
found among the dead man’s papers. 

This, too, seemed to be addressed to Philip 
Malreward, and as it grew more coherent it 
was plain that the writer was confessing a 
wrong that she had unwittingly done him— 
confessing that she had discovered since 
their marriage that her first husband was 
still alive, and that hitherto she had been 
afraid to tell him. 

“This must have been in Crofton’s pocket- 
book, along with those that Joe gave to my 
father,” thought Harold, and forgot to won- 
der how his mother’s confession could have 
got into Sam Crofton’s keeping. Somehow 
the blotted, half-illegible writing, with its 
broken expressions of fear and penitence, 
had softened his heart towards his unknown 
mother, of whom he had had some hard 
thoughts of late. 

Never before had he realised her enough 
to wish her back ; but now, reading how she 
had all unwittingly ruined his life and her 
own, that familiar picture in the library at 
Alston Crucis seemed to start suddenly into 
life, with wistful eyes pleading for a for- 
giveness that it would have been good to 
grant. 

Slowly Harold folded the paper again, and 
put it into his breast pocket, then gathered 
up the other things, and instinctively chose 
another pocket to thrust them into. Bilson 
was watching all the time, with eyes in which 
anxiety slowly changed to wonder; but he 





said nothing. Perhaps he was unwilling to 
let Harold know that he had read the paper 
and guessed the secret, or perhaps he was 
only silent and discreet by the habit of g 
lifetime. 

“Thank you,” said Harold, leading the 
way hack to the outer room: “TI shall do 
more with these than any one else will 
you're right so far. And now we'll get the 
horses out and be going. It'll be dark befor 
we are at home.” 

He thrust some gold into the old man’s 
hand as he spoke, with a sudden recollection 
that if the money was all Phil’s the keeper 
would be none the less welcome to this. And 
the boy tore himself from the contemplation 
of the various remarkable birds and beasts 
that adorned the walls, rendered more re 
markable by the hands of the local taxider. 
mist than ever they had been by their 
Maker, though perhaps losing something in 
beauty under the process. 

The brothers had mounted, and were just 
going to ride away when Harold turned in 
his saddle for one last word. 

“Come down into the village, soon,” he 
said, significantly; “ there'll be something for 
you to hear, I think.” 

“Good news or bad, Mr. Harold ?” asked 
the keeper, laying his wrinkled, massive hand 
on the young man’s knee. 

“A little of both, perhaps. Something 
that I know you'll be glad of, and something 
that perhaps you'll be sorry for—like the 
business you had with me to-day. Good 
bye! and good luck to you, anyway.” 

They were gone, riding swiftly down that 
long green streak that parted the dusky 
heather ; and the old man stood watchi 
them long after, to ordinary eyes, they wo 
have been lost in the gathering dusk. 

“ He takes it like his father’s own son!” 
he said to himself, with a smile of stern ap 
proval. ‘“He’s a right Malreward, let the 
law say what it will, and let him look as like 
a gipsy as he can stare! Nay, I will say this 
for that lot, that they can die as game as if 
they were gentlefolks, and make no mor 
fuss about what can’t be helped than a fox 
among the hounds.” 

“Phil!” said Harold, as they neared the 
high road. “Why don’t you ask questions?” 

“You said you would tell me when there 
was anything to tell,” answered the boy, 
with a quick, wistful look. 

“Yes! and now there is something, and 
yet I would rather not tell it. Will you walt, 
Phil? You'll hear it soon enough.” 

“T’ll wait if you’d rather I did, of cours® 
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But, whether it’s bad or good, I should have 
thought” 

« Ay! but it’s of a very mixed complexion, 
for you as well as for me, though some folks 
would not think so. Our father’s name will 
be cleared, I believe, very soon, and yet you 
will be sorry. Remember, Phil—when it is 
all over, and Iam gone away, and everyone 
js congratulating you—remember that I 
knew that you would be sorry.” 

“Going away ? Are you going ? Where ?” 
qried Phil, seizing upon the one clause of 
this incomprehensible speech that conveyed 
some meaning to him. 

“Tf I could tell you that I could tell you 
agood deal more. Have patience, Phil! I 
don’t want to make my last dying speech 
and confession yet ; but I shall not go away 
without making it.” 

He set spurs to his horse even while he 
was speaking, and dashed off at such a rate 
that Phil’s pony was obliged, nothing loth, 
to scamper its hardest in order not to be left 
too far behind. Nothing more was said, and 
Harold hardly slackened his pace till they had 
reached the brow of the hill, or rather of the 
lofty undulating table-land, and looked down 
over the wide net-work of valleys that 
held Alston Crucis in its midst, lost to view, 


at this distance, amongst its immemorial 
elms. 

The winter evening was falling, grey and 
still; the mist was creeping up the valleys, 
the dusky purple outlines of the woods were 


blurred and dim. To a stranger it would 
have seemed that the landscape could not 
appear to advantage; but one at least of 
those who now looked out over it from that 
windswept height, loved it better thus than 
in its sunniest aspect. 

Harold drew rein, and sat for a moment 
motionless, looking down, tracing the outline 
of each winding lane and coppice, wondering 
when and how his eyes should rest on those 
familiar outlines again: till one road drew 
his gaze from all the rest, as by a spell. 

A long straight road, that from here seemed 
but a line of clearer grey, faintly defined as 
it crossed the soft grey curves of the far hill- 
side opposite. It looked like the way out 
into the wide world, into the cold unknown ; 
the way that he must go when he turned his 
back on the old home below there in the 
sheltered valley and went away; carrying 
nothing away with him, any more than men 
do when they die and find that their pomp 
cannot follow them. Truly, as he had said, 
this to which he had made up his mind was 
oddly like dying, and mere human nature 





might be pardoned for shrinking from it, as 
it does from death itself. 

Phil pressed a little closer to his brother’s 
side, trying perhaps to find a clue to the 
mystery that perplexed him in the direction 
of those wistful, inscrutable eyes. And Harold 
turned to him with a strange smile. 

‘‘Let us be thankful, lad, that secrets once 
told can never be got under lock and key 
again! Otherwise some battles would have 
to be fought many times over, and God 
knows how they would end! Come! let’s 
go home.” 


“What’s that crowd down in the fields 
yonder ?” asked Harold, when they were 
within half a mile of Alston Crucis, speaking 
for the first time since they began to descend 
the hill. Phil had noticed the unusual con- 
gregation some time since, but had not spoken 
of it, being sore-hearted and the least little 
bit offended. He looked up now without 
answering, and Harold turned down a rough 
little occupation-road that led into the fields ; 
the keen local interests of one born and bred 
in the country-side reasserting themselves in 
spite of the ghostly feeling that his late 
thoughts had given him. 

“Whose land are they on?” asked Phil, 
after a moment, following. 

“Tt’s Dent’s farm. No! by Jove !—it’s 
Thornton Harris’s now!” said Harold, with 
a start, and an involuntary touch of the spur 
that made his horse start too. “Come on! 
This means something, and we'll be in at the 
death.” 

He hurried on down the lane, but drew 
rein at the gate of the flat, rushy field in 
which the crowd was assembled. Whatever 
it meant, it was not what he had thought. A 
gang of men, who looked like navvies, had 
already broken ground in the middle of the 
field, and were apparently beginning to dig 
a well—but that a well is rarely fifteen feet 
across. Most of those who composed the 
crowd were only spectators, and amongst 
them Thornton Harris’s tall figure was con- 
spicuous in a light grey overcoat, while his 
dog-cart was standing near the gate, the 
horse held by Will Herne’s successor. 

“What is it?” asked Harold of a labour- 
ing man who was standing in the lane, looking 
on with slow curiosity. 

“They say they’ve getten coal under this 
here,” answered the man, in a ponderously 
dramatic fashion, striking the ground with 
his heavy boot. ‘And Lawyer Harris bow’t 
it nobbut a two week ago! Eh! but some 
folks have the divil’s own luck !” 
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Harold set his teeth, and said something 
between them that he would not have chosen 
Phil to hear. It was the devil’s own luck— 
or that clever individual’s foresight—and 
yet, “ Lawyer Harris” might not have much 
enjoyment of the wealth that this might 
mean. There was a sword hanging over the 
head of that man there in the light overcoat, 
talking so gaily to the friend beside him, and 
watching the busy workers who were laying 
the foundation of his fortunes so deep. And 
the only man present who knew of the sword’s 
existence found a certain fascination in watch- 
ing him, and wondering when and how it 
would fall. 

Harold lingered, listening to the desultory 
talk going on around the new-made opening 
—talk that travelled far on the still air of 
the winter evening. And presently, as he 
listened, he heard a word that sent the 
blood tingling to his heart with the shock of 
a new idea. “Further down? They say it 
runs all along under——” Benson’s farm ! 


Was there coal under that, too?—and did 
that account for Crofton’s mad desire to 
possess it, and for many other things be- 
sides ? 

“Tt is so, and they knew it!” said Harold 
to himself, with a flash of certainty. ‘“ Well! 


we can dig on that side as well as they can 
on this; and I shall be—Phil will be—a 
richer man than any of his fathers; and 
Thornton Harris may have made a discovery 
for some one else to profit by, as better men 
have done before him !” 

Phil, watching with interest the novel 
proceedings, but by no means realising what 
all this might mean, wondered why Harold 
laughed so oddly to himself as he too looked 
on. In another moment he wondered still 
more, for his brother suddenly leaned over 
and clutched him by the shoulder with uncon- 
scious vigour, pointing to a small dark group 
that was slowly drawing near the gate by 
which they stood. 

“Look there!” he said. “We are in at 
the death, after all! Keep still—I wouldn’t 
have missed this for a good deal!” 

The group in the field was breaking up. 
Either the men had done work for the day, 
or—as seemed most likely—the idler portion 
of the assembly had grown tired of watching 
them, and found the shelter of their pockets 
no longer sufficient to keep their hands warm. 
They strolled by twos and threes towards 
the gate, while some struck homewards across 
the fields ; and Thornton Harris exchanged 
a few parting words with the mining engi- 
neer, and strode towards the gate likewise. 





His man drew a little nearer with the dog. 
cart,and so did the little group of newcomers, 
two men in a familiar blue uniform, and g 
third in plain clothes. 

Mr. Harris’s foot was on the step of his 
eart when the last-mentioned individuaj 
touched him on the shoulder. 

Sharply he turned, and recognised who it 
was that had presumed so far. And the 
same glance took in the two policemen, and 
just behind them Harold Malreward, looking 
down upon him with an expression that was 
very like that of the dowager Mrs. Malreward, 
as she sat by the fireside thinking of her 
dead son’s enemies, and cursing them by her 
gods. 

Thornton Harris was far too clever a map 
not to know what this meant; and for an 
instant his face showed that he knew it. Swiit 
as a flicker of lightning the expression was 
gone ; but to eyes that had been watching 
for it there was no more mistaking it than 
the flash that half-blinds you in the twentieth 
part of a second. 

“Tt’s all right, Elliot!” said the lawyer, 
blandly, after a moment, “I had thought of 
sending up for a man or two, but I dont 
know that it’s of any consequence. They 
are trespassing, of course, but——” 

This form of address seemed at first to 
surprise the man to whom he spoke to the 
point of rendering him dumb. But ina 
moment he recovered his presence of mind, 
and a little sardonic smile that he habitually 


‘wore, and with which he hastened to in 


terrupt. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but it’s you we want. 
It might seem that we'd chosen a bad time; 
but I’m sure you will see the wisdom of 
coming along quietly. I’ve a dog-cart at the 
end of the lane.” 

“You want me?” repeated Harris, with 
precisely the right amount of astonishment 
in his voice. ‘“ Why, pray ?” 

“ On charge of the murder of Mr. Crofton, 
your late partner. I suppose that with a 
gentleman in your profession I need not give 
the usual caution, nor expect any difficulties 
in the discharge of my duty.” 

There was akind of dry humour in Elliot's 
tone ; and the other, whatever his thoughts 
may have been, was sufficiently at leisure from 
them to reply to it by a short half-laugh. 
The whole thing had been managed so quietly 
that no attention had been drawn toit. No 
one knew the meaning of this little colloquy 
by the gate, but the bewildered groom and 
the still more bewildered Phil and the three 
emissaries of the law, and Harold, with eye 
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full of dark fire looking over their stolid and 
impassive heads. 

“This is a most preposterous thing ! ” said 
Harris, after a momentary pause. “ But of 
course I shall make no disturbance, here and 
now! Who has issued the warrant ?” 

“Mr. Cowleyshaw.” 

“Humph! Well! he might have known 
better, and so might others. But I won't 
blame him. One tale is good till another’s 
told.” 

Hitherto he had not recognised Harold’s 
resence, even by a glance. But now he 
looked at him over Elliot’s head, with a look 
full of threatening triumph. 

“Good afternoon, Mr.—Malreward ?” he 
said, with an indescribable pause and change 
of tone over the name. “I am not sur- 


1” 





prised to see you here, and I shall not forget 
it! Come, Elliot ; let me just send a message 
to my house by my man, and I am at your 
service.” 

Harold laughed, and took off his hat 
with a gesture that reminded Phil of his 
father. 

“Mr. Harris,” he said, in the politely 
cheerful tones in which men were wont, a 
hundred years ago, to answer a challenge 
toaduel. “I did not trespass on your land 
to have the pleasure of saying, ‘1 told you 
so.’ But since Iam here, permit me to tell 
you that I have seen your cards. And since, 
notwithstanding, I elect to play my own, 
you will perceive that the game is nearly 
over. If you lose, I am quite content to lose 
for company.” 





THE LUNATICS OF MONTENEGRO. 
By CHED. MIJATOVICH. 


TATISTICS is considered the driest and 
most prosaic of all sciences. Yet how 
deeply moving and how pathetic are some of 
its pages! Some of its details are full of 


suggestions not only for philosophical reflec- 
tions, but also for romantic developments ; 


some of them contain in every line a plot for 
a sensational three-volume novel. 1 never 
felt this so keenly as when I read Dr. Mily- 
anich’s “‘ Report on the First Census of 
Lunatics of Montenegro.” 

Montenegro is physically and socially a 
wild country. Its bare, rocky mountains 
are inhabited by a hardy race who live in 
& most primitive manner. They have had 
to defend their independence by incessant 
wars with Turks and Mohammedan Alba- 
nians ; wars and struggles which commenced 
in the middle of the fifteenth century have 
not completely ceased even in our own days. 
Whenever, by the mutual exhaustion of the 
combatants, a truce had imposed itself for a 
year or two, the heroes who had rushed with 
exultation on Turkish yatagans and Albanian 
long rifles had to face those cruel and more 
terrible enemies—poverty and hunger, which 
seem to have chosen the bleak and barren 
rocks of Montenegro for their hunting- 
ground. Under such circumstances the Mon- 
tenegrins developed into a hardy, stalwart 
race, physically handsome but socially ex- 
ceedingly primitive. 

It is only justice to say that since the last 
Russo-Turkish war, in which the Montene- 
grins fought as allies of Russia, Prince Nikita 





has made great, and partially successful, 
efforts to civilise and modernise his country. 
Roads have been made, schools established, 
commerce encouraged, and, whenever it was 
possible, the rock was reclaimed for orchards 
and vineyards. It is Prince Nikita’s special 
ambition to cover all the southern slopes of 
the Montenegrin mountains with vineyards 
and olive groves. We do not propose to 
enter here into details of the civilising mis- 
sion Prince Nikita has imposed upon himself; 
we will mention only that the possibility of 
a census of lunatics in Montenegro is one of 
the proofs how earnestly he has undertaken 
and understood that mission. 

The first suggestion for such a census came 
from the Russian Professor Kovalevsky, of 
the Charkow University, who desired to ob- 
tain reliable information on that subject for 
a Russian psychiatrical periodical. The actual 
work has been done by Dr. Milyanich, a 
young physician established at Cettinje. 
Having obtained, through the intervention 
of Prince Nikita, the assistance of the Ortho- 
dox Archbishop and the Catholic Bishop of 
Montenegro, Dr. Milyanich sent specially 
prepared interrogatories to all priests with a 
request that they should give their answers 
in writing as carefully and completely as 
they could. In this way he obtained reports 
from all the parishes in the principality. 

And these reports contained certainly some 
curious information. The first remarkable 
fact which we learn from them is this: that 
the Montenegrin race, which is generally 
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considered one of the hardiest in Europe, and 
which is certainly very primitive in its life 
and customs, is an exceedingly nervous race. 
In a population of about 165,000 inhabitants 
there have been found no less than 487 
lunatics (299 male and 188 female). Even 
if we deduct from that number some 104 
persons of whom the reports state that they 
have now recovered from their insanity, we 
have still 383 persons of unsound mind, 
which gives the high proportion of 23-2 in 
10,000 inhabitants, higher indeed than in 
any other European country with the excep- 
tion of Switzerland. This is the fact more 
interesting scientifically because alcoholism 
is practically unknown in Montenegro, the 
population being exceedingly frugal and 
sober. 

Dr. Milyanich believes that the continuous 
wars with the Turks—especially those of 1853, 
1862, and 1875-78—and the bloody feuds 
among the Montenegrin clans, have some- 
thing to do with this state of things. He 
was himself surprised to find among the 
Montenegrin women—so famous for their 
bravery in times of war—an unusually great 
number of hysterical subjects. Still more 
was he surprised to find that men, who have 
received coolly many a wound in battle and 


have cut off with their yatagans many a 
Turkish head, faint often at the sight of blood 
in time of peace ! 

The section dealing with causes of mental 
derangement confirms in a great measure the 


doctor’s supposition. 
most common of causes for the insanity of a 
Montenegrin woman is the loss of a son, 
brother, or husband who has fallen in battle. 
The last war (1875-78) was especially heavy 
in losses. One woman lost in one day her 
husband and four sons, and that is not an 
isolated case. One young women became in- 
sane because, having been born and grown 
up in comparative wealth, her father gave 
her in marriage to a poor man. Another 
most frequent cause was sudden fear. We 
find, for instance, such notes: A. B. became 
insane because he was left alone a night in 
the forest ; B. C. went mad while fishing alone 
at midnight ; C. D. when alone keeping his 
sheep in the mountain. Several are said 
to have become insane because they were 
‘scared by ghosts and apparitions. One young 
man became raving mad when the lightning 
struck a tree near which he stood. His 
people were obliged to bind him, and kept him 
tightly bound for twelve years in a miserable 
hut! Priest Philotey, from Piva, wrote down 
that a peasant of his parish had become mad 


It appears that the- 





because he had offended a saint by working 
on his holy-day ; and a young woman, Borika 
by name, because she did her washing ong 
Sunday. A more intelligible cause was ag. 
signed for the madness of a young widoy 
who had been imprudent enough to become 
too intimate with a distant cousin she could 
not legally marry. One brave soldier felt 
humiliated that the Government had taken 
away from him his rifle that he became mad, 
and raved incessantly of arms. Of one poor 
fellow, thirty-five years old, a terrible sto 
is told. Radota was born healthy, but when 
he was two years old one day, just when he 
placed in his mouth a piece of meat, a cat 
sprang at him and caught his tongue with 
the meat between her teeth ; his mother had 
great trouble to take the cat away, and from 
that moment the boy was mad; “ he is harm. 
less, cares for nothing, hardly speaks a word, 
and prefers to fast all his life, quite refusing 
to touch meat.” 

A simple old priest sent the Archbishop 
the following quaint report of a young man 
of his parish: “He is mad, for he speaks 
even when he is not commanded to do so, and 
I verily believe the cause is his great love for 
ecards and billiards, and his imagining that he 
will be something great, which he certainly 
never can be!” Of course the old priest's 
idea was that a sane and properly conducted 
young man ought not to speak without being 
commanded to do so by his elders. 

The life of poor lunatics can hardly any- 
where be sadder and more miserable than in 
Montenegro. As yet there is not a single 
public or private asylum in that country. 
The insane are either kept with their families 
or allowed to roam about at large. Whena 
lunatic gets violent he is bound very tightly 
and carried to some peasant, who is reputed 
to know how to open a vein, to let “the 
violent blood flow away.” When this bleed- 
ing does not prove effectual the poor suf- 
ferer’s friends carry him, always bound and 
sometimes loaded with chains, from cloister 
to cloister, that the monks may try to drive 
away by prayers the evil spirit. Nothing is 
more depressing than to meet on the wild 
mountains a party of Montenegrins, in their 
picturesque national costume but with sad 
and anxious faces, dragging along a howling, 
strongly bound madman. When Orthodox 
or Catholic priests and monks cannot help, 
the Christians take their patient to Skadar 
or to Podgoritza to ask some famed hodja or 
dervish “ to open his books and give inscrip- 
tions.” When none of these means prove 
successful the relatives place their mania¢, 
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bound and chained, in a rough hut, some- 
times in a disused cistern or a dry cave. 
Families with influential connections succeed 
sometimes in obtaining, as a special privilege, 


the permission to place their mad relation 
in a cell of the State Prison at Cettinjé, 
where he is kept until death mercifully re- 
leases him. 
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AFTER A WOE. 


| F: us not be afraid of sorest things 

Which prick us from our slumbers in the sun, 
Taken untimely ere our work is done. 

There is no poison in these wholesome stings, 

Which, could we know, it is an angel brings, 
Though they may reach us through some mortal hand, 
Which serves a need it does not understand, 

And haply deems a deadly barb it flings 

To slay us where we lie! 


Lo, we arise ! 
And find God’s bread and wine beside us laid, 
While all His birds are singing in His skies, 
And hands unseen are tendered for our aid, 
Leading us back to labour till the time 


bishop The sunset land shall hear the vesper chime ! 
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INSTRUCTION IN 
Sunday Readings from 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
some Gords of Christ. 


By tHe Rev. PEARSON McADAM MUIR, Munister or tHe Parisu or Morninesinz, Eprvsvren. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


SAYING AND DOING. 


“Whether of them twain did the will of his father? ”— 
Sr. MaTrHEw xxi. 28—32. 


a HETHER of them twain did the will 

of his father?” Is it he who re- 
spectfully says ‘“ Yes,” and does nothing, 
or he who roughly answers “No,” and yet 
does what has been enjoined? The two 
classes may still be seen; and it is doubtful 
whether, in the estimation of too many, the 
decision of our Lord is not reversed ; whether 
he who assumes the appearance of respect, 
though he does nothing, is not placed above 
him whose deeds are better than his words. 
It has at times been considered almost sinful 
to suppose that there was not much more 
hope for a man who professed faith in 
Christ, though his whole life was a flagrant 
contradiction of his faith, than for a man 
whose deeds were Christian though he re- 
fused to call the faith his own. “Our 
king,” so wrote an ancient archbishop in 
defence of a Christian monarch whose life 
contrasted unfavourably with the life of a 
heathen neighbour, “is too much addicted 
to vice, but he has been purified in the holy 
waters of baptism, and he does not adore 
fire or the elements. He may deserve re- 
proach for manifold excesses, but he is an 

XXXITI—25 


undoubted Catholic; and his faith is pure 
though his manners are flagitious. I will 
never consent to abandon my sheep to the 
rage of devouring wolves, and you would 
soon repent your rash exchange of the in- 
firmities of a believer for the specious virtues 
of a heathen.”* It was, doubtless, zeal for 
Christianity which dictated that extraordi- 
nary counsel, the zeal which in all ages has 
reckoned believing infirmities preferable to 
heathen virtues. But manifestly such a 
method of judging is in direct opposition to 
the letter and the spirit of the teaching of 
our Lord. Believing “infirmities” of that 
kind, according to Him, so far from being 
better than heathen virtues, are worse even 
than heathen vices. He who does the deed 
commanded, though he may have prefaced 
it with a flat refusal, is the obedient son. 
Profession is as nothing apart from prac- 
tice ; promising is as nothing apart from 
performance; the external is as nothing 
apart from the internal; that is the simple 
moral of the parable, a moral needing to 
be dinned into our ears, because there is 
nothing so difficult to learn. We must all 
be painfully aware how often, in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of life, when we are asked 





* Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap- 
ter xxxii. 
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to do something for another, we immediately 
reply, “We shall be most happy ;” and, 
at the moment, we should be very happy 
indeed, if the means of fulfilling our pro- 
mise were placed at our disposal. But days 
go past, and when opportunities of con- 
ferring the obligation are presented to us, 
we have forgotten all about it. And so the 
unfortunate person who, trusting to the 
warmth of our manner and the depth of our 
apparent interest in him, expects to hear 
cheering news from us, waits in vain with 
ever-increasing disappointment; while per- 
haps some man who had received his request 
without any show of interest and gushing 
promises of help, who had received it almost 
with churlishness and the curt reply, “I can 
do nothing for you just now,” by-and-by 
interposes with the help that is needed. It is 
just the kind of deception which in spiritual 
things we play on ourselves, and try to play 
on the All-Seeing. We take upon our lips 
many a vow of loyalty and devotion which is 
forgotten almost as soon as uttered. Think 
of the magnificent intentions which we ex- 
press in church. Think of the language of 
our hymns, and the unflinching boldness with 
which we sing them. “Jesus, I my cross 
have taken,” “ Lord, obediently we go, leav- 
ing all to follow Thee,” “Thy will not mine, 
however dark it be”: these are among our 
utterances in church; and, making every 
allowance for the fact that they must indicate 
rather a goal at which to aim than a goal 
already attained, is there not an enormous 
gulf between the poetical determination of 
the Sunday and the prosaic performance of 
the Monday? The contrast between our 
words and our lives, our sublime words and 
our paltry lives, would indeed at times be 
ludicrous, were it not too terrible. The 
very reason why some so stubbornly refuse 
to work in the vineyard is, no doubt, the 
unfavourable impression which that contrast 
has produced upon them. ‘‘ We will not go,” 
they virtually argue, “for it will do no good; 
it would be no improvement for us to become 
like a number of the workers that we see. 
We will not make the promises which these 
men make, for nothing can be meant by 
them ; if we are asked to join in these acts 
of dedication, we can only say, ‘We will 
not.’” Yes; when we from the heights of our 
devotion look with compassionate disdain on 
those who stand aloof from our assemblies 
and who make no profession of faith, is there 
not One whom we may hear sternly saying, 
“The objects of your pity may be your ex- 
amples. Their hearts are more genuine ; 





ras 
their penitence is more profound; thei 
gratitude is more overflowing ; they go into 


Seek ye 


the kingdom of Heaven before you. 
humbly to go after them.” 

But there is something better than being 
entirely like either the first son or the second 
Neither the one nor the other was wholly 
worthy of praise. It was not wrong in the 
second son to promise “I go, sir;” it was 
only wrong in him to break his promise, It 
was not right in the first son to mutter, “] 
will not” ; it was only right in him to come 
to a better mind and do what he had refused, 
It is surely possible to combine the reverent 
demeanour of the one with the actual obedi- 
ence of the other. The way to make up for 
our poor performance is not to be found in 
adopting a tone of profanity, in recklessly 
abjuring the faith which has, it may be, 
meant little or nothing in the past, but in 
resolving that it shall be a mere profession 
no longer, that it shall mean something in 
days to come; that the holy words which 
have hitherto issued from our lips shall 
henceforward issue from our hearts ; that the 
lofty aspirations which have hitherto gone 
wandering aimlessly into space shall hence- 
forward find embodiment in our daily tasks. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
DOING AND BEING. 
** Make the tree good.”—Sr. Matruew xii. 33, 


“ ALL pretensions to internal principles of 
holiness,” said William Wilberforce, “are 
vain when they are contradicted by the 
conduct, but it is no less true that the only 
effectual way of improving the latter is by 
a vigilant attention to the former.”* If 
there are those who forget that profession is 
worth nothing apart from practice, there are 
those who forget that practice is worth in- 
trinsically nothing apart from principle. If 
there are some who exaggerate the value of 
mere belief, there are some also who exagge- 
rate the value of mere external deeds. 

Good deeds are certainly always good 
deeds by whomsoever done ; always to be 
commended and imitated ; always to be re- 
cognised as in accordance with the will of 
God. But here is where we are apt to be 
deceived. The deed may be good and yet 
the doer may not; it may not really be 
his. In estimating him the deed needs to be 
traced to its spring. Two men may perform 
actions exactly similar, and yet the motives 
from which the actions are performed may be 


* “Practical View of the Prevailing Religious Systems of 
Professed Christians,” chap. iv., sect, il. 
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entirely different. The actions alone are 
what we are sure of, and, in looking at good 
actions done by others, we should be guilty 
of great uncharitableness, and probably of 
at injustice, were we to attribute them to 
bad motives. But the fact remains that, in 
the sight of Him who knows the heart, it 
must be the motive by which the work is 
approved or condemned. The outward ap- 
ance, whether of profession or of prac- 
tice, is of value only as an indication of the 
inward soul. Hence mere outward correct- 
ness, however valuable in itself and for the 
of society, may tell us little or nothing 
as to the state of the man, may tell us 
nothing more about him than good fruit in- 
geniously hung upon a dead tree would tell 
us of the tree itself. Hence Christ does not 
spend much time in bidding us reform our 
outward demeanour; He does not stop at 
exhortations to preserve appearances even 
for the sake of others: He goes to the root 
of the matter, it is the heart that must be 
changed. ‘Make the tree good.” If the 
tree is right, no fear of the fruit: if the 
heart is right, no fear of the life. 

It is not as the putting on of a new dress, 
or the going to live under a different roof, 
or the taking up of a new business, that a 
life according to the mind of Christ is de- 
scribed ; it is as a renewing of the spirit of 
our mind; it is as a regeneration, a new 
birth. “Except a man be born from above 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

All schemes of reformation, whether of the 
individual or of the community, which do 
not touch the heart and the being, which con- 
cern themselves merely with the outward, 
are doomed to disappointment, are in their 
very nature mere temporary expedients. 
Manifold are the agencies at work to help 
and elevate suffering, sinning humanity, and 
none of them need be disparaged, all of them 
may be necessary in their own time and their 
own place. But, when all is done, the most 
éf them are but a concealing of the evil, a 
whitening of the sepulchre, a decorating of 
the corpse. It is man himself who must be 
renewed ere he can be truly benefited. His 
circumstances may be vastly altered and im- 
proved, but, if he remains the same, the work 
of reformation is incomplete, nay, is almost 
unbegun. 

Very striking is the allegory which tells 
how once upon a time it was agreed that all 
things which breed misery upon the earth 
should be cast into a fire. Tremendous was the 
conflagration, the lovers of order were rejoiced, 
and those who had lived by the vice and 





misery of others were dejected. But to these 
latter there soon came the reassuring intima- 
tion: “ Be not cast down ; there is one thing 
that these wiseacres have forgotten to throw 
into the fire and without which all the rest of 
the conflagration is just nothing at all ; yes, 
though they had burned the earth itself to a 
cinder.” ‘ And what may that be?” “ What 
but the human heart itself? And, unless 
they hit upon some method of purifying that 
foul cavern, forth from it will reissue all the 
shapes of wrong and misery—the same old 
shapes and worse ones—which they have 
taken such a vast deal of trouble to consume 
to ashes. O, take my word for it, it will be 
the old world yet!” “The heart, the heart,” 
—so does the weird allegorist point his own 
moral, “there was the little yet boundless 
sphere wherein existed the original wrong of 
which the crime and misery of this outward 
world were merely types. Purify that inward 
sphere, and the many shapes of evil that 
haunt’ the outward will turn to shadowy 
phantoms and vanish of their own accord ; 
but if we go no deeper than the intellect and 
strive with merely that feeble instrument 
to discern and rectify what is wrong, our 
whole accomplishment will be a dream.” * 

This inward change is what Christ pro- 
claims, is what Christ bestows. As we come 
to Him confessing that we have done nothing 
or less than nothing, or worse than nothing, 
He says, “I am the vine, ye are the branches: 
He that abideth in Me and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit, for apart 
from Me ye can do nothing.” 

Brought as we have been into this new 
relation, transplanted as we have been into 
this new life, let our hearts be open to His 
Spirit, and so shall we be filled with the 
fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus 
Christ, unto the glory and praise of God. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 

THE AFFINITY OF SUPERSTITION AND UNBELIEF. 
“Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees.”—Sr. Matrnew xvi. 1—12. 

“ BEWARE of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and of the Sadducees.” No two sects could 
be more opposed to each other, could be 
animated by principles more incompatible 
with each other. It was as if it were said 
to us, “The evil tendency against which I 
warn you is the teaching of the Moderates 
and the Evangelicals, of the Ultramontanes 
and the Society of Friends, of the Ritua- 


* N. Hawthorne, “‘ Earth’s Holocaust,” in “ Mosses from an 
Old Manse.” 
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lists and the Plymouth Brethren.” 


swer, that is not one tendency but two. 


The teachings of the schools thus associated | 


We cannot be | 
both Moderates and Evangelicals, Romanists | 


flatly contradict each other. 


and Quakers, Ritualists and Plymouth Breth- 
ren. To be the one is not to be the other. 
But there are times when, for good or evil, 
warring factions have ceased their strife and 
united to put down a common foe. The 
Pharisees and Sadducees, much as they were 
opposed to each other, found in Christ one 
who condemned them both, and their enmity 
to Him drew them to act in unison for a 
time. That union which the sense of danger 
produces has been often witnessed. Old 
feuds have been forgotten, the presence of an 
enemy has brought together those whom no 
sense of propriety, no sentiment of generous 
forbearance, could ever have induced to take 
each other by the hand. They have dis- 


covered in the danger which menaced both | 


of them that they had something in common 
after all. 

And this is what, in our Lord’s counsel, 
seems especially noticeable. The Pharisees 
and Sadducees had much in common. They 
were far more akin than they themselves 
supposed. They were at extremes, but ex- 
tremes meet. The tendency of one school 
may be in reality the very tendency of the 
school by which it is most bitterly opposed. 
One extreme begets another. Hence the 
strange transitions which startle us in the 
opinions of people. The very earnestness 
with which they have gone in one direction 
is the occasion of the earnestness with which 
they have gone as far in a contrary direction. 
It may be the very force of reaction that 
drives them from one extreme to another, 
that obliges them to fill up with anything 
available the void which their unbelief has 
created, or to tear to pieces the accumulated 
load under which they so long have groaned. 
This it is which partly explains how some of 
the noblest intellects of the day have, as one 
has described it, taken flight “‘on the wings 
of an unbounded scepticism into the depths 
of an unfathomable superstition,” and how 
thers have rushed from punctilious devotion 
to frantic denunciation of religion in every 
shape anid form. They have passed from 
believing nothing to believing anything : 
from believing anything to believing nothing. 

But ofter, it will be seen, that men do not 
so much pass from one extreme to the other 
as remain ir both extremes at once. Phari- 
saism and Sadduceeism, the tendency to 


Why, | 
it would be our natural inclination to an- | 








superstition and the tendency to materialig 
frequently exist in the same person. There 
_ is nothing so closely allied to chilling unbelief 
as lifeless orthodoxy. It is notorious that 
minds most subtle, most suspicious, mogt 
critical as regards the faith of Christendom, 
| have been amongst the most credulous ag 
regards other kinds of revelations, Visions, 
/and apparitions from the unseen world, 
| The Marquess d’Argens, one of the favourite 
companions of Frederick the Great, “hated 
Christianity with a rancour which made him 
incapable of rational inquiry,” was “ unable 
to see in the harmony and beauty of the 
universe the traces of divine power and 
wisdom,” but ‘he was the slave of dreams 
and omens, would not sit down to table with 
thirteen in company, turned pale if the salt 
fell towards him, begged his guests not to 
cross their knives and forks on their plates, 
and would not for the world commence a 
journey on Friday.”* Even now, the most 
ardent and thoroughgoing believers in the 
spirits of our departed friends rapping on 
tables, and in the reception of messages from 
mysterious Mahatmas in the recesses of the 
Himalayas, are not to be found amongst the 
despised victims of a morbid piety, but 
amongst the bold, untrammelled spirits who 
have cast off the worn-out superstition that 
God has spoken in His Son. 

| “Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees.” Beware of the extremes 
which they represent, the extreme of fanati- 
cism, the extreme of coldness in religion. 
Beware of the tendency which they have in 
common. Superstition and incredulity spring 
from the same source—distrust in God, false 
conceptions of God. They both take from 
Him all that is lovable. The evil of unbelief 
begins in the imagination that, if He exists, 
He is so removed from the world which He 
has made that He need not enter much 
into our thoughts, or be considered in the 
plans which we form. The essence of super- 
stition consists in the imagination that He 
is altogether such an one as we ourselves: 
jealous, capricious, vindictive : demanding 
from us the observance of a set of arbi- 
trary rules. Both superstition and unbelief 
deny Him as He is: the Spirit of all Good- 
ness, and Purity, and Justice, and Mercy, 
and Wisdom. Among the multitude of 
opinions and tendencies which, in these days, 
clamour for acceptance, which bewilder and 
perplex so many earnest seekers after truth, 
the disciples of Christ may well give heed 
to the voice of their Master bidding them 





* Macaulay’s “‘ Essay on Frederick the Great.” 
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beware lest, recoiling from the abyss of |who should be dearest. 


nothingness in which they threaten to be 
swallowed up, they fall into any grovelling 
superstition which thrusts itself upon them 
with authority—lest, recoiling from hideous 
caricatures of God, they give up beliefs 
which are necessary to any realisation of 
the unseen world until, to their own amaze- 
ment, they find that they have parted with 
the last iragment of their scanty creed, 
and are left without God and without hope 
in the world. From those two extremes, 
those extremes which so often produce each 
other, which so often struggle for the mas- 
tery in the same heart, there is no perfect 
deliverance save in the simplicity of Christ 
Himself, in ever-deepening faith in the 
Father whom Christ has shown. Then will 
our belief in the Invisible be no longer a 
mere heaping up of practices which may serve 
ascharms to shield us from vengeance ; then 
will our rejection of any popular opinion be 
no longer a rejection of Him in whom we 
liveand move and have our being ; then will 
our outward observances, whatsoever they 
are, be instinct with life and meaning, be the 
expression of hearts which commune with 
the Eternal. We shall worship without pre- 


To be without 
natural affection is a sign of times in which 
the authority of Christ is disowned, is to 
_be ranked with the unthankful, the unholy, 
the false, the impure, the treacherous, the 
selfish, the hypocritical. That Philip IT. of 
Spain should have ordered the assassination 
'of his son stamps him as inhuman. That 
he should have covered the assassination 
with a cloak of religion, that he skould have 
written, ““I have chosen in this matter to 
make the sacrifice to God of my own flesh 
and blood, and to prefer His service and the 
universal welfare to all other human con- 
| siderations,” * makes us look upon his crime 
with only deeper horror. It is not a pallia- 
tion but an aggravation of the deed. People 
very different from him have acted on an 
almost equally mistaken principle. They 
have, for the mere sake of inflicting pain 
upon themselves, removed from the society 
'of their friends, have fancied that in the 
mere severing of the bonds of affection they 
were rendering themselves more acceptable 
| to God, more ready for His presence. The 
| devoted hospital nurse, Sister Dora, would 
/not go to see her father on his death-bed, 
| simply under the impression that there was 


sumptuous familiarity and without abject | a merit in the self-denial, in the refusal to 
fear. We shall examine with boldness, yet | permit herself so innocent, so natural, so 
with reverence, proving all things, holding | mournful a pleasure. The severing of a tie 
fast that which is good. Our minds will be | like that, the steeling of one’s heart against 
regulated by the “sweet reasonableness” of | the pleading voice of natural affection, is not 
Christ, and our hearts will glow with the | in itself meritorious, requires some evident 
consuming fire of His love to God and to | reason to make it have the approval of Christ. 
man. Christ’s own example beautifies, increases 
the sacredness of these human relationships. 
Having loved His own, He loved them to 
the end, and, even as He died for the world, 
, | He thought of the mother who had cared for 
wi ay, a ae, and bate net hig tote, sod | Him. He might speak of a relationship to 


and his own life also, he cannot be My disciple.” Him as near as that of Mary, or his brethren ; 
Sr. Luxe xiv.26. | 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
CHRIST AND NATURAL AFFECTION. 


| “ Whosoever shall do the will of my father 

THis is undoubtedly one of the hard say- | in Heaven, the same is my mother and sister 
ings of Christ, one of the sayings which | and brother.” But assuredly there was no 
startle us and make us ask if they cannot be | hatred in His heart towards either His breth- 


explained away. It seems so contrary to | ren or His mother, much as they might mis- 
the holiest emotions of our nature, so con- | understand Him, little as they might rise to 
trary to the spirit of Christ’s own teaching. | sympathy with His mighty aims. Christ 
It is one of the most striking instances of | loved St. Peter and was exceedingly beloved 
what is so manifest everywhere in the re- | in return, only, when St. Peter would have dis- 
cords of our Lord’s life, that He Himself is | suaded Him from the path which the Father 
the centre, the embodiment of His own | had appointed Him to tread, He replied, 
teaching, that devotion to Himself sums up | “Get thee behind me, Satan.” His apostle 
What His disciples have to learn. No doubt | was, for the time, an embodiment of evil, an 


the saying is a hyperbole, compelling us to | embodiment of what was hateful to eyes 


penetrate to the inner meaning, forcing us 
from the letter to the spirit. No doubt it 
18 not meant to make us literally hate those 


which saw the sin underlying the mistaken 
kindness. Thus, and thus alone, could Christ. 
* Motley, “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” pt. iii., ch. iii. 
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desire that His disciples should abhor their | 


own flesh, should sternly repudiate the hate- 


ful suggestions which might come from a| 


beloved voice. The ties of affection were 
used to fetter the soul in sin and keep it 
back from God. 

This severe rule of Christ, when we ac- 
knowledge His right to the allegiance of 
mankind, loses its strangeness and finds illus- 
tration in many ways. We see the prin- 
ciple admitted in the supremacy which 
people accord to duty, or to honour, or to 
country, above the claims of family affec- 
tion. For the sake of the higher and the 
wider, the lower and the narrower must be 
sacrificed. And it has been in this conflict, 
in the subdual.of affection to duty, that 
the most heroic achievements have been 
wrought. The hardest test for a noble- 
minded man is not the struggle between 
virtue and vice, but between virtue and 
virtue ; not between duty and evil-doing but 
between duty and duty. The most touching 
and sublime works of fiction have been 
founded on the refusal of one member of a 
family to commit a sin which might free 
another member of the family from death. 
The heart has longed with unutterable 
anxiety to save the victim, but the consci- 
ence has forbidden that the safety should be 
purchased by a lie or by any sin. And 
although we might not have dared harshly 
to judge if the faltering heart had won the 
day, yet it is only to the triumph of. consci- 
ence that we grant our praise. The conflict 
between the two virtues, duty and affection, 
may be fought out nobly in more obscure 
spheres and less romantic ways than these. 
Not many years ago, a pointsman on a Ger- 
man railway was placed in a terrible position. 
He was waiting for the last train to pass. 
It was a dark winter night. He was cold 
and weary, and the thought of returning to 
his home cheered him at his dreary post. 
As he looked towards the place where his 
cottage stood, he suddenly saw flames emerg- 
ing from the roof. He knew ‘that all his 
family were asleep; he feared that they might 
not awake in time to understand their dan- 
ger. It would have been his duty in other 
circumstances to risk his life for their 
deliverance, but it was his duty now to remain 
at his solitary post until relieved. Therefore 
he waited with an agonized heart till the 
train had passed and he could rush to the 
rescue of those whose lives were in reality 
far more precious to him than the lives of 
all that the train contained. At the dictate 





of duty, he was leaving those whom he loved 
the most to a death as terrible as hatred could 
have devised. The solicitations of affection, 


| we all admit, have to yield to the command 
holy, but they became unholy if they were | 


of duty. 
Now, Christ is Duty made manifest ; what 
He enjoins is but that higher law which no 
one seemingly disputes to be above natural 
affection. He who is the Incarnate Good. 
ness must be supremely obeyed. The em. 
bodiment of holiness could never say, “ My 
disciples may place other interests above Me, 
may seek to love their own kindred and 
their own lives in the first place and give to 
Me anything that is over.” This would be 
an overturning of the whole moral order, 
would cause unutterable confusion. But let 
Him who is the Holy One of God be supreme; 
let His refusal to brook rival affections in the 
heart be understood. in the light which He 
who ranked the love of our neighbour along 
with our love to God must have wished it 
to be understood, and harmony is restored. 
The actions which appear to be inspired by 
hatred are inspired only by a nobler, wiser 
love.. The disciples of Christ appearing to 
have rudely sundered the ties of human 
affection, appearing to hate their homes and 
their kindred, did indeed love them all the 
more, and would have borne for their sakes 
any sacrifice save the sacrifice of truth and 
righteousness. Martyrdom, so it was felt in 
early ages, had not reached its climax until 
the “ prayers of parents” had.been added to 
the “ violence of gaolers.” Then the mother 
would encourage her son as he was led to 
death, “ Be steadfast, fear not death, which 
leads to life.” Then the children would en- 
courage the father in prison, “ Flinch not 
because of us.” And so it has been through 
all the Christian centuries. A schoolmaster 
brought before the Inquisition in the Nether- 
lands refused to recant. ‘Do you not love 
your wife and children?” asked the Inquisi- 
tor. ‘God knows,” was the touching reply, 
“that if the whole world were of gold and 
my own, I would give it all only to have 
them with me, even had I to live on bread 
and water and in bondage.” ‘You have 
then,” said the Inquisitor, “only to renounce 
the error of your opinions.” ‘“ Neither for 
wife, children, nor all the world can I re- 
nounce my God and religious truth.”* John 
Bunyan was a most tender father; but when 
he had to choose between labouring for his 
children at the sacrifice of his convictions, 
and lying in prison keeping his convictions, 
he could not hesitate. “My blind daughter,” 
* Motley, * Rise of the Dutch Republic,” pt. ii., ch. iii. 
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be pitifully said, “1 cannot bear that the 
wind should blow on her: and now she must 
suffer cold and hunger: she must beg: she 
must be beaten: yet I must, I must do it.” 
Thus have disciples in all ages obeyed the 
most harrowing injunction of their Lord. 
Thus have they been approved worthy of 
Him. They have loved their kindred as 
their own life, more than their own life, but, 
asfor His sake they have hated their own 
life, have not counted it dear to them, so for 
His sake, and in the same sense, they have 
hated father and mother, have not counted 
them dear. It is the hardest trial to which 
we can be put; itis a trial which we may 
well pray to be spared, which we may thank 
God if it has never been forced upon us. 
Yet it is a trial which in these peaceful days, 
as well as in days of persecution, may be 
ours; it is a trial which we can perfectly 
escape only by all being imbued with the 
same spirit, by loving one another in God. 
So will all human affections be hallowed and 
elevated ; so shall we serve one another most 
truly when we serve God above all. Let us 
live for Christ and we cannot fail to live for 
one another, because it is in one another that 
we find Him best. Yet no voice, however 
beloved, must be permitted to tempt us to 
worldliness and spiritual death. 
“ Sweet is the smile of home ; the mutual look 
When hearts are of each other sure ; 
Sweet all the joys that crowd the household nook, 
The haunt of all affections pure ; 
Yet in the world even these ubide, and we 

Above the world our calling boast.”* 
In the sphere of home, as everywhere else, 
we must seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
THE UNAPPROACHABLE IDEAL. 
“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
Heaven is perfect.””—St. MatrHEw v. 48. 

THE command to be perfect has been said 
todefeat its own object. It presents the im- 
possible as an end to be aimed at; and men 
will soon cease to strive for what is evidently 
beyond them. ‘The mass of commonplace 
people,” so it was argued by the late Mr. 
Cotter Morison, “ who go to church or chapel, 
can it be denied that they are constantly de- 
terred from embracing a serious view of life’s 
duties, just because a standard of such exalted 
perfection is proposed to them that they know 
it is no use attempting to reach it?.... 
The unreality and inefficacy of sermons chiefly 
depend on the transcendent disproportion be- 
* Christian Year, First Sunday in Lent. 


tween the doctrine preached and the capacity 
to receive it by the audience addressed. A 
mixed congregation, consisting of men whose 
thoughts are absorbed in business;and women 
occupied with dress and frivolities, are spoken 
to in language which would not be inadequate 
to the spiritual needs of angels. The result 
is a discrepancy between faith and practice 
which the profane are not slow to tax with 
hypocrisy.” * 

Is this criticism just? Is it absurd to call 
on people to aim at perfection? Would ser- 
mons be more real and efficacious if they set 
up some lower standard as the object of 
attainment ? Would it be better to come to 
the men absorbed in business and the women 
occupied with dress and frivolities and to say 
to them, “It is plain that you have not 
reached a high level and that you would not 
understand it were it set before you. Don’t 
aim too high. Don’t set too glorious an ideal 
before you. You must avoid discrepancy 
between faith and practice: your practice is 
mean and grovelling, therefore be careful not 
to allow visions of divine purity and beauty 
to come before you.” Would that kind of 
advice be likely to induce aspiration and 
achievement? Common-sense teaches that 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. Is the formation of our characters to 
be the one exception to the rule? Is the 
easily attainable to be the one thing set 
before us then? Mr. Cotter Morison says 
that, “in no art or science do teachers begin 
by placing the most arduous problems before 
their pupils,” whereas this is what Christian 
teachers do. A preacher tells his hearers 
that “they must do their best, that they 
must be perfect as their Father in Heaven is 
perfect,” with the result that “they do less 
than they could out of sheer weary dejection.” 
A Christian teacher would of course be ve 
foolish if he expected from a little child, or 
from a person to whom Christianity was com- 
paratively new, a profound knowledge of the 
intricacies of theology ; but this is quite a 
different thing from inculcating on the pupil 
the necessity of perfection. We should have 
thought that a wise teacher of arts and 
sciences would recommend thoroughness, 
perfection to his pupils, would incite to per- 
severance by the example of those who have 
risen to eminence, would insist on the first 
principles of the subject being thoroughly 
known, so that what came later might 
be better understood. He would never 
think of saying to a child five years old, 
“You ought to know all languages and 








* “ Service of Man,” chap. vii. 
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sciences by this time,” but he would say, 
“‘ There is a lesson for to-morrow, be sure to 
learn it thoroughly.” An authority to whom 
Mr. Cotter Morison would have bowed, Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, came nearer the truth 
when he said in his “ Autobiography,” “A 
pupil from whom nothing is ever demanded 
which he cannot do, never does all he can.” 
So utterly is the fancy picture demolished of 
people “doing less than they could, out of 
sheer weary dejection,” because they are told 
that they “must do their best.” The num- 
ber of people who require to groan over the 
misfortune of having cherished too lofty a 
conception of duty cannot be very great. In 
every art or science, it is he who feels that 
he has not yet attained the utmost that he 
might who labours on, haunted by the magni- 
ficent ideal which he has in his mind and 
which he seeks to realise. No man with a 
slovenly ideal, with a standard of imperfec- 
tion, is likely to stand in the foremost rank. 
Curiously enough, a living writer discussing 
an important question of social morality, 
urges the necessity of a perfect ideal in it 
from the example of students of arts and 
sciences. ‘“ Perfection,” he says, “is the 
supreme law of ethics as of esthetics.” He 
takes for granted that perfection in matters 
of taste is the acknowledged rule, and he 
demands that no lower standard shall be ac- 
cepted in matters of morals. ‘“ Perfection is 
the supreme law of ethics as of esthetics. It 
baffles? Yes; but it inspires also. Is it 
always unattainable? True; but we may 
indefinitely approximate to it. He who said, 
‘Be ye perfect,’ knew what was in man. 
Men will live and die for perfection. For 
mediocrity they will neither live nor die. 
The idea of perfection is the source of all 
greatness in private life no less than in the 
public order ; in the ‘trivial round, the com- 
mon task’ no less than in art and poetry and 
philosophy.” * 

Our fault then lies in this, rather that we 
pitch our ideal too low than that we pitch it 
too high ; that we are content with medio- 
crity, with respectability, and do not aspire 
after absolute righteousness and purity. If 
once, however, the image of perfection has 
been revealed to us as our true aim and 
destiny, the need of pressing on towards it 
and resting satisfied with nothing short of it 
takes possession of the heart ; and the folly 
of setting up a mean ideal becomes apparent. 
The moment we escape out of the conven- 
tional and commonplace into the light of the 
real and the genuine, we immediately dis- 
* W. 5S. Lilly, “On Right and Wrong,” chap. ix. 












cover inperfections, blemishes, sins, which 
are incompatible with our high calling ; and 
instructions which should warn us agains, 
aiming at perfection would appear to ke sip. 
gularly unnecessary. There might be differ. 
ence of opinion as to what perfection cop. 
sisted in, but there could be no difference of 
opinion as to perfection being the goal at 
which to aim, as to the wrongness of de. 
liberately continuing in what we know to be 
inconsistent with the right and the good, 
“What can Christian perfection be ”—t 
take the sober statement of William Law— 
“but such a right performance of all the 
duties of life, as is according to the laws of 
Christ ? What can it be but a living in such 
holy tempers, and acting with such disposi. 
tions as Christianity requires? Now, if this 
be perfection, who can exceed it? And yet 
what state or circumstances of life can allow 
any people to-fall short of it?” * Attainabk 
or unattainable in this life, the fact stands 
out clear and undeniable that, whatever our 
rank or calling is, we are as Christians bound 
to aspire after no grace or virtue short of the 
highest ; that, beyond the low ideals which 
we form for ourselves, and which we ca 
readily reach, we are to see the ideal of ab 
solute perfection, and be continually tending 
towards it. 

“Be ye perfect even as your Father whic 
isin Heaven is perfect.” The words wer 
spoken by Him who said “He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father.” It is in His 
fellowship that we learn their meaning, ani 
are incited to strive for their fulfilment. Th 
chapter which ends with the sublime de 
mand, ‘“ Be ye perfect as your Father which 
is in Heaven is perfect,” opens with the bene 
dictions which fall like dew upon weary, 
struggling hearts; “Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled : Blessed are the poor in spin, 
for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” He 
will not break the bruised reed or queneh 
the smoking flax. And thus it is that, while 
acknowledging with St. Paul, “ We have no 
already attained ; we are not already per 
fect,” with him also we resolve to follow 
after, if that we may apprehend that for 
which also we are apprehended of Chris 
Jesus. “We count not ourselves to have 
apprehended, but this one thing we do: for 
getting those things which are behind, ani 
reaching forth unto those things which at 
before, we press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 

* “ Christian Perfection,” Introduction. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—A HOME-COMING MARRED. 


«(1 ONE!” exclaimed Tom Barnet on his 
arrival back at his own home the fol- 
jowing Saturday night. ‘ Maurice Stafford 
gone! How? When? Why was I not told ? 
Why——,” but here the speaker paused. 

“Oh, Maurice is gone,” replied Jenny, 
trying not to glance at her sister—Ida was 
giving particular orders about the cold roast 
pheasant for the traveller’s supper, at the 
moment. 

“Yes, Maurice is gone,” echoed little Louie, 
with asigh. ‘We were so sorry—all of us 
—but he would go. Ida said we weren’t to 
tell youn——” 

“There was no need to trouble you 
about every trifle,” Ida’s ringing voice in- 
terrupted the plaintive tones. “ Mr. Stafford 
could not have stayed all this time, at any 
rate, Tom; and we could not tell when you 
would be free to come back. It was better 
to let him go.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Tom, again. “ And— 
and nobody even told me!” 

There 


“You had enough to think about. 
was no use troubling you.” The speaker had 
enacted the scene in her mind over and over 
again, and had resolved upon her own part. 

“Troubling me!” echoed Tom, standing 
still to look at her. “Troubling me? I don’t 


understand. How should it ‘trouble me’?” 

Ida bit her lip. She had not meant the 
phrase to be interpreted thus. 

And Tom had so little tact. If she did 
not manage to convey to him that for some 
particular reason she wished no more said on 
the matter, he would pursue it tooth and 
nail, even under the very noses of inquisi- 
tive uncles, aunts, and cousins. He was 
capable of following her all about the large 
drawing-room inquiring, and protesting. 

The party was assembled,—not a member 
of it was missing,—she was beneath a fire 
of watchful eyes, and it seemed to her as 
though, in the silence around, she read the 
hush of expectation. 

The poor girl knew not what todo. She 
had not reckoned on such a passionate pro- 
test, having considered that the newly-arrived 
traveller would be taken up with other 
things, his home-coming, his guests, his 
letters—she had provided herself with a pile 
of business letters which she now thrust into 
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| his hand—and beforehand it had seemed as 


if she should easily dispose of Maurice 
Stafford’s absence. 

But here was Tom, her usually calm and 
discreet brother, belabouring them al] with 
angry questions and obvious condemnation. 
His tone, his air, and whole unconcealed 
discomfiture meant, ‘What have you all 
been about to let this man go?” and that 
thus much was understood by most of the 
party was plain. 

“T am sure, dear Tom, neither your uncle 
nor thought that it signified—I mean that 
appearances signified—we are not great people 
for etiquette,” protested Mrs. Lytton, who 
was the first to tind voice, “it was of course 
a little awkward, you and dear Ida both being 
absent—Ida had to keep her room, you know, 
for three whole days—but then we all knew 
so exactly how it was, that really, really we 
thought—I am sure your uncle and I thought 
—and indeed I believe we all did—” 
looking round for confirmation of the state- 
ment, “that Mr. Stafford need not have 
gone.” 

“ Why, of course it was unusual ; of course 
I know that, aunt Bess,” the young man’s 
brow began to clear, “ but then, as you say, 
the circumstances were patent to everybody. 
I particularly begged that everybody would 
stay on, when I wrote up from the post-office 
that night—you know I did, Ida,” turning to 
her, “and I repeated it in every letter since. 
Did you not tell Maurice what I said ¢” 

A terrible question. It was revealed to 
nearly all present in one and the same in- 
stant that Tom had put a terrible question ; 
and the little boys alone unconcernedly 
waited for a reply. None came: like a 
tortured creature which can make no moan 
Ida drew in a long, slow breath and her 
lips slightly trembled, as she pressed them 
close,—but no words escaped. Then Tom 
perceived what he was doing. 

“Oh, well, if he had to go, he had to go,” 
cried he, making a movement towards break- 
ing up the group. “I’m disappointed, be- 
cause he is such a good fellow, and a good 
shot ; and now that the open weather has 
come back, we might have made some good 
bags—but it can't be helped. You can't 
force a man to stay against his will, can 
you, uncle Jack? I’m only glad you did 
not all bolt off too, the moment my back 
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was turned,” trying hard for his first cheery | 


note. “It’s all right about Beech Farm any- 
how, Ida.” 

“Ts it?” replied she, indifferently. Yet 
she appreciated her brother’s effort, and 
would fain have seconded him better. 

“Mr. Trusty has him fast—I mean Hodg.- | 
son—but I haven’t heard the particulars ; 
and I don’t quite understand why any one 
needed to go up to London. Hodgson wrote 
on Saturday.” And he entered into one of 
the disquisitions which were such gall and 
wormwood to General Thistleblow. 

In the present instance, however, the 
lengthiest discourse and the drowsiest topic 
was the best for the purpose. In reality 
Tom was as eager to put an end to the 
scene, and break up the party, as was his 
sister. He was now aroused, alert, keenly 
suspicious, and profoundly disgusted. Some- 
thing had gone wrong because he was not 
there to keep all right; and when he 
thought of the future that hung upon this 
“going wrong,” he had scarce patience to 
get through his cold pheasant, and waved 
aside every other dish on the supper table. 
He must get Ida to himself if it were but 
for a few minutes before her door was 
bolted for the night. 

As a matter of fact, it was bolted when he 
tapped ; but he heard steps approach within, 
and knew he would not be sent away. 

“T thought you would come,” said Ida. 

Then she walked to the mantelpiece, as 
though expecting him to follow, and he saw 
her take down some letters which had been 
ranged in front of the little clock. Five 
minutes before, the letters had been placed 
there. Usually, they were kept under lock 
and key. 

But Tom was expected, and everything 
was ready for him, though a barred entrance 
meant “ No admission” to other visitors. 

“Sit down,” said Ida, handing her brother 
three open envelopes. ‘I daresay you will 
blame me, Tom, and I don’t know that I 
have acted honourably ; but I just felt I had 
to do it. I have opened and read two of 
your letters which were not meant for me— 
at least they were meant for me, but not for 
me to open. There was nothing in them 
that I, as 2a woman, might not read,” blush- 
ing deeply, “ because they only say in other 
language what my correspondent (this is my 
own letter,” indicating with her finger), “also 
says. Are you following me, Tom ?” 

“‘T don’t exactly understand, you know,” 
said Tom, slowly. ‘‘You ought not to go 
and open my letters, you know.” 





“Tt was you yourself who told me t 
open them.” 

“ Oh—ah—yes, I forgot. Because of the 
farm. But then, you need not have read 


| them if they were not about the farm,” 


“No, I need not—but I did. Shall I tq 
you why? I saw a name—” she paused, 

“Was it Stafford’s name?” said Tom 
abruptly. Usually he spoke of “ Maurice” 
but he did not feel inclined to say “Maurie” 
at the moment. 

His sister’s face was averted from him 
She made no answer, only nodded her head, 

“Was that why he left?” It was full 
half a minute before he put the question. 

“Yes.” The husky whisper just reached 
his ear. 

** Let me see the letters,” said Tom, hold. 
ing out his hand. ‘“ You say one was for 
you, and two were for me. Did theyall 
come together, or how ?” 

“One of yours—that one—from Colonel 
Jesso if 

“From Colonel Jessop ?” 

“Tt came the day you left. It was in the 
post-bag which you missed.” * 

“Ha! And it was among those letters 
which I told you to look through ?” 

“Yes. But I had my own first.” 

* And who was yours from ?” 

“Lady Sophia Clarke. Oh, Tom, such a 
letter! Such a mean, spiteful, malingering 
letter! You know how she liked Mr. Stat- 
ford? You know how she used to beckon 
him to sit by her, and make him talk to her, 
and how she tried to get him away with hert 
Now she says that ‘ with real regret’ and all 
sorts of hypocritical expressions, she hears 
he is still staying on here, and—and a great 
deal more.” 

“* What does she mean by that ?” 

“She makes out that he is a—a—bad 
man.” 

“ Oh, she makes out that, does she ?” 

“T see you despise her as I did—do ; but 
Tom, it will not do—to—we cannot despise 
Sir Robert.” 

“Sir Robert ? Is he in it too?” 

“Oh yes, and Colonel Jessop, and General 
Thistleblow,” said Ida, with a little hysterical 
laugh, “they are all in it, everyone of them. 
Read your letters, and you will see. That 
last, from General Thistleblow, only came 
this morning.” 

“ Look here, Ida, before I start on them, I 
want to ask you one thing.” 

There was an instantaneous hush of Ida's 
laugh. She guessed what was coming. 

“ Did Maurice Stafford ask you to marty 
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him?” said Tom, in his plain way. “I had 
rather hear that first, before I look at these 
letters.” 

“No, he did not. But,” said Ida, turning 
her head aside, and nervously clasping and 
melasping her hands as she spoke, “I did 
pot give him the chance. Tom, did you 
think I would, when I knew F 

“Qh, you knew ?” 

*I knew enough. I had read Lady Sophia’s 

“One drop of the poison—yes ?” 

“Before he came in that day. He had 
sked to see me before he went shooting 
with you.” 

“Oh, he had ?” 

“And I had promised to—to let him 
come to the boudoir. There was no harm 
in it, Tom. I—he—you know how it was, 
Tom——” 

“I know—yes ?” 

“T thought I might,” continued poor Ida, 
making her simple confession with downcast 
eyesand burning brow, “and I waited for 
him so long,” suddenly there was the sound 
alow sob. “1 waited and waited ; but 
he—he—,” she could not goon. 

“Did he not come ?” 

“Not till too late.” 

“What did he say for himself ?” 

“Nothing—for I never saw him.” 

“What did you do, Ida? Tell me ex- 
wtly, if you can. Don’t mind telling me, 
ju know. I—I may have something to 
tl you, by-and-by.” 

Then Ida narrated all that the reader has 
dready heard and a little more, which will 
presently be made known. 


(HAPTER XVII.—‘I HAD TO DO MY DUTY,” 
SAID TOM. 


“THEN you actually turned him out of 
the house ?” said Tom, at last. 

“T suppose I did.” 

“He will never forgive you, Ida.” 

“Why should he forgive me? It is I 
vho have something to forgive, not Mr. 
Stafford.” 

Tom looked at his sister curiously. ‘“ Are 
you sure of that ?” he inquired. 

“If I could have doubted ;” there was a 
vorld of pain in the girl’s voice; “don’t 
you think I would have done it? Don’t 
you think I would have been glad to do it ? 
Again and again I almost went back to the 
boudoir; I had my hand upon the door 
handle, and—I stopped in time ; Tom, why 
do you look at me like that ?” 





“You women are strange creatures. If 
you had been a man you would have had it 
out with Maurice.” 

“How could I have it out ? What could 
I say? I could not go to him with these 
letters and say, ‘See how our friends have 
found you out. You could deceive us poor 
simpletons because we are young and foolish, 
and trusted you; but you cannot prevent 
the world’s knowing you for what you are. 
Get you gone.’ That was what I ought to 
have said if I had spoken at all. It was 
easiest to hold my peace.” 

* And condemn a man unheard ?” 

“There are some things which are best 
left unheard ?” 

‘A man should always be heard in his 
own defence.” 

“* Yes—by a man. 
speak, or hear, until 

“Until when ?” said Tom, as she stopped 
short. 

“Until she has the right,” replied his 
sister in a low voice. “Mr. Stafford had 
given me no right.” 

“‘ Poor fellow, luck was dead against him,” 
rejoined Tom, witha smile. “If only I had 
been here! This has been a queer business 
altogether. I have some queer things to tell 
you. Several monstrcus queer things. So 
many that, pon my word, I—I hardly know 
where to begin. It’s awfully late,” glancing 
at the clock. 

“Oh, never mind that.” 

“The fact is,” quoth Tom sententiously, 
“you have been hasty, Ida.” 

“ Hasty ?” 

“T don’t say that, all things considered, it 
is not as well that Maurice Stafford took 
himself off, but it was a pity you made him 
do it.” 

“ You think it was as well he went?” A 
pang shot through her heart. 

“Considering that you had those letters, 
it might have been awkward for you if he 
had stayed, since I was not here to P 

“To do what? Do get on. Do please 
talk a little faster. What could you have 
done? What good would your being here 
have been ?” 

“Tt happens that I, too, have some letters 
to show.” He pulled out a pocket-book. 
“People think I’m only a young fool,” he 
said, “and, of course, I don’t know much. 
But I’m not quite such an ass as General 
Thistleblow takes me for. I might not have 
thought of making inquiries about Stafford, 
if he had only been down for a week’s shoot- 
ing--I mean making close inquiries—I took 
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it for granted that he could shoot here as he 
had shot at Lady De Rigueur’s, she having 
also girls about, and being a particular wo- 
man, who knows the world; but you don’t 
suppose, Ida, that I am such an absolute 
idiot as to see a man making love to my 
sister, and getting encouragement from her, 
without informing myself as to who and what 
heis ? Pon my word, I am greatly obliged to 
my friends for their opinion of me. And you 
too; I should have thought you girls might 
have known me better—you, Ida, at least. 
It seems I’m not fit to be trusted with the 
care of my own sisters re 

“Tom, what is—all this—about ?” 
broken words made themselves just audible. 

“Here are my letters,” said Tom, still 
trying hard to be injured and indignant. 
‘Which will you see first? The one from 


the colonel of his regiment, the other from 
my college chum, who turns out to be his 
nearest neighbour at home ?” 

“You wrote to 
she murmured in awe-stricken 
“But, Tom—how—why—when 
Tom, what made you 


Ida took the letters. 
them ?” 
accents. 
did you write? 
write ?” 

“Girls like you do not understand such 
things.” Tom stuck out his chin; he was 
immensely pleased with himself now. “It 
is for the men of the family to take pre- 
cautions when they see rocks ahead. I had 
hardly invited Maurice to stay on behind 
the others, before I began to perceive why 
he was willing to stay ; and I wrote straight 
off, first to Mellor, who by good luck had 
been mentioned the same day—you remem- 
ber his telling us he knew Mellor ?—and 
then to Colonel Wallace.” 

“But, Tom, why did you not tell me ?” 

“These are the sort of things men don’t 
tell,” said Tom, loftily. 

“But, Tom—oh, Tom—it is all so strange, 
Tom.” There was a new ring of hope even 
in the speaker’s doubtful tones. ‘ Was it— 
was it quite the right thing to do to make 
inquiries about our own guest, the man 
staying in our house ?” 

“The right thing” appealed to Tom at 
once. “Ah, there you are; now I agree 
with you,” said he patronisingly: “ you are 


, perfectly correct there; it would not have | 


\been the right thing at all in an ordinary 
case, but this was not an ordinary case. I[ 
had‘to do my duty. I have got to take care 
of all of you, my sisters; and if a young 
fellow begins making up to you x 

“But ought you not to have waited 
till——-” 


The | 





“Certainly not. That would have been 
the old dodge of shutting the stable dog 
after the horse was stolen. I did not wap, 
you to be hankering after Maurice——” 

“But how did you explain it to theg 
men ?” 

“Oh, I told them the truth.” 

“What did you say?” All of this wa 
rather dreadful to poor Ida. “How dig 
you put it? Did you say that—that he was 
here—and that we had—had asked him tp 
stay on?” 

“Never you mind what I said.” (“Good 
gracious, it would never do to tell her!” ejacu. 
lated Tom, inwardly.) “ You read what they 
say, and that ought to be enough for you, It 
will be enough for old Thistleblow, too, or] 
am mistaken. He has sprung a mare’s nest, 
It’s the wrong man he has got hold of—and 
Jessop too.” 

* But Lady Sophia 1—Sir Robert ?” mur 
mured Ida. 

“The whole pack has opened cry on the 
same false scent,” said Tom, with intense 
satisfaction, ‘and we'll make them hold their 
tails down—see if we don’t. I am only sory 
you let Maurice go away. It would have 
been such a score to have announced the 
engagement ! ” 

Ida turned away her head. A score? Oh, 
if Tom only knew. She had softened the 
matter to Tom, had missed out sundry de 
tails, and smoothed the outline of others. In 
reality she had made it impossible for her 
lover to remain, and had fiatly refused him 
the interview he had begged for. There had 
been divers communications, and the final 
stroke had been delivered thus. Ida had 
penned a careful line in which, with a for 
mality of which she had once believed her. 
self incapable, she had deeply regretted that 
Mr. Stafford should have had such an ub 
pleasant termination to his visit, but had 
informed him that as she did not expect her 
brother to return for some days, it would be 
a pity he should lose the sport he might 
be having elsewhere by waiting on at Duck 
hill. 

The little note had been handed to Maurice 
on Sunday afternoon ; he had gone straight 
to his room, packed his things, and left by 
the night train—the train he had previously 
recommended to Mr. Trusty, the bailiff. 

A second time Ida had felt as if her 
dictum had been forestalled. She had not 
intended Mr. Stafford to leave till next day. 
She now opened the envelopes in her hand 
with shaking fingers. 

“You know he did have to leave his 
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regiment,” she murmured. “He himself told 
us that.” 

“Gospel truth. But see what his colonel 
has to say to it.” 

“ And he did have to leave Oxford, tov.” 

“Have to leave Oxford? How could he 
have to leave Oxford when he was in the 
grvice at the time ?” 

“T suppose it was before he went into the 


“Tt was nothing of the kind—it was, the 
leaving Oxford was—at the same time; a 
Stafford had to leave Oxford, and because he 
had, another Stafford had to leave his regi- 
ment.” 

“Tom, what do you mean ?” 

Tom nodded at the colonel’s letter, and 
It did not 
escape her that the word “Private” was 
very distinctly written and underlined at 
the top of the sheet. Scattered over the 
pages were one or two more emphatically 
mderlined phrases. The closing sentence, 
however, is all that we need give our readers. 
“I have the greatest possible regard for 
Stafford, and no one regretted his loss more 
than I did; thongh, of course, it being a 
family affair, I could not see it my place to 
interfere.” 

“That is something of a testimony, isn’t 
it?” quoth Tom, eying the reader trium- 
phantly. ‘I think it will blow these great 
guns in town pretty well to pieces, won't it ? 
You understand, Ida, I’m only showing you 
these private letters because of Stafford’s 
king what he is to you. I shall not show 
them to anyone else, of course. But now, 
you read the other, the one from Mellor. 
His people have known Stafford’s people for 
years. I couldn’t have applied to a better 
man. You read what he says: it is even 
better—at least he seems to know more 
about it all than Colonel Wallace,—of course, 
though, to have the word of the colonel of 
his regiment is a greater score. Now, you 
read Mellor.” 

Thus adjured, she read Mellor. 

“T don’t know a better fellow going than 
Maurice Stafford,” thus ran the note after 
the preliminary sentence, “nor a more offen- 
sive young scapegrace than his brother Ted. 
Not content with all sorts of respectable 
debts, he has been borrowing money from 
highways and byways objectionable to name. 

e poor old dad, not over well off, and 
shaky in his health, is almost heart-broken ; 
and it was to relieve him and save their good 
tame that the elder son gave up his com- 
Mission. His regiment was too expensive ; 





and, besides, he was wanted at home to look 
after the young one. The young one was 
getting mixed up with a girl in the neigh- 
bourhood—the old story. However, I hear 
there is a chance of shipping him off to 
the antipodes, and sincerely hope it may be 
true. He is an ungrateful cub, too, for when 
caught in a gambling den, half fuddled, and 
covered with slips of paper, he had the cheek 
to give his name as ‘Maurice.’ Rather good, 
I must own, and Maurice himself laughed at 
it. He is one of those good-natured souls 
who takes life easy, and when it was sug- 
gested that it might be awkward if it got 
about, he only laughed again. Perhaps you 
may have heard this story, and confounded 
the two brothers, as you ask me so particu- 
larly as to character? If so, set your mind 
at rest. There are any number of us to swear 
to Maurice Stafford’s character.” 

“There now, you see,” began Tom, per- 
ceiving that the last line of the sheet had 
been reached, “you see—oh, I say,” with 
sudden perception, “I’m awfully sorry, you 
know, Ida—never mind—it will be all right 
yet. You could not tell what you were 
doing, you know.” She had hidden her face, 
but he saw that she was weeping. “It’s a 
great deal better this way than if it had been 
the other, isn’t it now?” said Tom, jogging 
her elbow gently by way of sympathy ; ‘and 
I say, Ida, listen,” putting his mouth close 
to her ear, “listen to this. I have got some- 
thing to tell you that I know you will be 
glad to hear—something about myself. Iam 
—in the same way myself—that’s what it is. 
And—and—if all goes well we'll have a 
double wedding in the spring.” 

Then he told her all. 

* * 


J 
at 


A very quiet Sunday passed. Whatever 
might be the tumultuous sensations at work 
within the breasts of some of the party, there 
was no token visible to the outward eye. 
The observances of the day were kept with 
the strict attention always exacted at Duck- 


hill. There were the usual large, cheerful 
gatherings for meals, and the leisurely ramb- 
ling hither and thither between whiles, which 
obtains in many sueh quiet country houses. 
A long visit was paid to the stables, and 
another to the kennels; there was an in- 
spection of some damage done by the frost ; 
and advice was given and taken regarding 
certain out-door repairs under discussion. In 
the afternoon a brisk walk was proposed. 
Rather to the surprise of his uncles and 
cousins, Tom, who usually headed the walk- 
ing party, did not put on his coat, though he 
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was careful to assure everybody that the 
lanes were quite passable, and that there 
would be no more rain that day. He was 
going up to sit with Ida, he said. 

“To sit with Ida!” repeated Maud to her 
sister, when she heard this. “Not over 
polite to us, I must own. He has been away 
the whole week, and the very day after he 
gets back he shirks us all to go and sit with 
Ida!” 

An hour later even such shirking was 
made to appear by comparison a slight 
offence. “It must seem most uncommonly 
rude of me,” announced the recalcitrant host, 
“but the fact is I must be off again on my 
travels in a few hours. I hope to be back to 





es 


fashion ; ‘ business’ called him. [ wager he 
had never thought of the business til] ap 
hour before he started! Not one word of 
it did we hear till he was in the act of 
departure.” 

“You are quite right,” said Tom, coolly. 
“He had not thought of it, but as one map 
would not go, another did. My bailiff, olf 
Trusty, a good soul but narrow-minded, ob. 
jected to travelling on Sunday night, though 
he knew it was important to see a tenant] 
had in prospect for one of my best farms on 
Monday morning; and Maurice Stafford went 
in his place. That is to say, I don’t mea 
that he would have gone at any rate, but ag 
he could not very well remain on here with. 


breakfast on Tuesday by going to “sam oa out me, he concluded to do me a good tum 


to-night, and I am awfully sorry—but busi- 
ness calls me to London at once. I am sure 
I really I don’t know what to say to you all: 
I am so ashamed. Of course nothing but 
business——” 

“Tf it’s business, Tom, there is no more to 
be said.” Tom blessed the speaker in his 
heart. ‘ Business,” continued uncle Jack in 
his wisest accents, ‘“‘ business before every- 
thing. You did a mighty good stroke of 


business when you ran away last week 7 


** My dear John!” A wifely remonstrance 
nipped the plain dealer at this point. 


“I forgot what the precise circumstances 
were. You need not all look at me like 


| 


| 


| 


at the same time. He got me my tenant,” 
“But you did not know he had gone ?” 
“T knew nothing about it till I saw Trust 

just now. I am hoping—ah—to see Stafford 

to-morrow, and—ah—thank him.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—BREAKFAST AT A CLUB, 


GENERAL THISTLEBLOW had been some- 
what surprised at receiving no reply to his 
note despatched to Duckhill on the previous 
Friday, when he inspected his letters on 


| Monday morning. He had written Tom 
“Eh? Well? Well, of course Tom knows | 
what I mean,” said he, somewhat abashed. | 


that,” growing testy under reproving glances. | 
“T tell you I forgot. But business is busi- | 
ness, and I stand by the man who puts it | 


first. Go it, Tom, my boy. Go about your 
business—eh ? What? Ha, ha, ha! That 
was not bad, was it, Charlie? Did you hear 
that, Harry? He is to ‘go about his busi- 
ness, eh? Ha!” rubbing his hands with 


the exultation of a man who has had a jest 


thrown at him, and has only needed to stoop 
and pick it up. 
The rest of the party, however, were not 


| 


Barnet a “facer,” he thought, and Tom 
was, not the man to receive a “ facer” in 
silence. Some sort of an answer might 
have been counted on ; yet here were all the 
mails in—it was nearly noon, and he was 
just going to breakfast—and no word from 
Duckhill. 

“Snowed up, or rained up, or frozen in, 
perhaps ?” muttered he, with a grin. “The 
snow and frost has departed from every 
other part of the country, but I’ll be bound 
it holds its own still at Duckhill. Gad! 
what a place to live in! Only good sport 
could make it endurable. Eh? What?” 
as he became conscious of a voice at his 
elbow. “Speak louder, can’t ye ?” inclining 


so complaisant ; it did seem as if their host | an ear that was not so quick as it had once 
could have remained at home for a day or| been. “What d’ye say % Who has been 
two at least, before rushing off again. Maud | here?” 


began to rally him. 

“Tt does not look as if you valued our 
society very much, I must own, sir,” cried 
she. ‘We all know what men mean when 
they plead business. You are longing for 
a run to town ; 

“ And two cold night journeys.” 

“Oh, night journeys are nothing. Some 
people prefer them. There was Mr. Stafford: 
this day week he vaulted off just in the same 





“ A young gentleman, sir. Said he would 
call again in an hour.” 

“Did he leave no name ?” 

‘‘No, sir. But the hour is nearly up, sit.” 

“Can it be Tom ?” reflected Thistleblow; 
and, in spite of himself, he rather wished it 
were not Tom. “ My letter was a pretty 
stiff one, but hardly enough to have brought 
a cool youngster like that straight off up 
here. If Tom were like most firebrands ot 
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his age, he might have darted off—Lut I 
don’t fancy you catch my very prudent and 
autious young friend doing anything in 
sch hot haste. He will chew the cud of 
by communication first. No, no; it can’t 
beTom. Tom is a real old ‘slow coach.’ 
He would never dash off at a moment’s 
notice. I need not be afraid of its being— 
Why, Tom, how are you? How are you, my 

d fellow?” as the entrance door swung 
open at the moment. “Didn’t know you 
were in town. Have you come to breakfast ? 
Im just sitting down. Come in—eh, had 
your breakfast? Oh, you young fellows are 
soinfernally early nowadays ; in my time we 
were up all night, and in bed half the day. 
That was your father’s style, Tom. But you 
boys of to-day go in for health and longevity. 
Quite right—quite right. Nothing like early 
hours and open air for reddening the gills. 
You look so abominably healthy, you young 
samp, you make us all ashamed of our- 
selves. As if you had just been pulled out 
of the river! Well, how goes all at Duck- 
hill? Sit down, and we can talk,” having 
reached an empty table in the dining-room. 
“You—ah—got my letter, I suppose ?” 

The change of accent was slight, but per- 
ceptible. 

“T got yours on Saturday night, General 
Thistleblow,” said Tom, sitting down, and 
courteously trying to take as long over the 
operation as his companion did. “TI have 
been away from home this last week ; but 
Ireturned on Saturday.” 

“Been away from home ?” repeated Gene- 
ral Thistleblow, in evident surprise ; ‘ why, 
I-I—oh, then perhaps I need not have 
written ? Somebody has been telling me a 
eock-and-bull story, perhaps. I took it up 
too hastily, perhaps. William, Wiiliam,” to 
the waiter. ‘‘This toast is too hard; take 
it away ; and get me some softer. I have 
said so before. Hard toast is detestable.” 

The long-suffering William whipped off 
the rack ; he had long ceased to wonder why 
he was always being told the toast was too 
hard. He understood and sympathised. 

“T—ah—the fact is, I got uneasy about 
you and yours, Tom; you will excuse it 
from your father’s old friend. Of course [ 
take a fatherly interest in the girls, and if 
aything happened to Ida——,” the speaker 
paused, and waited for rejoinder. 

A quiet smile passed over Tom’s face. 

“Thanks, awfully.” Not another word 
did he say. 

“Ida is such a charming girl,” proceeded 
General Thistleblow, feeling more at ease 





since he had got fairly started on the topic 
in hand, “such a fine-looking girl, and so 
full of spirit and all that sort of thing, that 
she is the very girl to run her head against 
the rocks if one doesn’t look out. ’*Pon my 
word, she ought to have a woman to take 
care of her, as Lady Sophia Clarke says. 
An interfering woman, Lady Sophia,—but 
she is in the right sometimes. A girl can’t 
be expected to steer her own craft, and 
you are all young together down at Duck- 
hill ; so—so——” 

“We can’t help being young, General; 
we'll grow older presently.” 

‘Quite so, my dear fellow, quite so; and 
you have done uncommonly well, young as 
you are, already. Got your property well 
in hand ; your farms all let ; no reductions ; 
no bother—but about this Maurice Stafford, 
Tom. No one blames you; you were not 
likely to hear things, living out of the world 
as you do, you are out of the reach of civi- 
lised beings, ha! ha! ha! Stafford is a 
pleasant scapegrace, I must own. Would 
win his way anywhere, and, of course, with 
such very young people——” 

“T think he won it with some of the older 
people, too,” observed Tom, drily. 

‘To be sure he did; not with some, but 
with all, Myself, and Wortlebury, the Jes- 
sops, the Clarkes—we were all taken with 
him. Naturally Ida x 

“Tda? Who said anything about Ida?” 
demanded Tom, looking up in well-feigned 
astonishment. ‘“ You say ‘naturally Ida,’ 
why ‘naturally’; and what do you infer 
that Ida did ?” 

The move was artful. General Thistleblow 
was thrown back a full pace. 

“ My dear fellow, you read my letter ?” 

“T read your letter, certainly; but that 
does not help me at all now.” 

“Why, my dear Tom, not help you ? 
Why, what should I have written about if it 
were not to help you? I wrote because from 
what I heard, you were harbouring this 
young blackguard—of course in all innocence 
—at your own quiet place, where he was 
taking the opportunity of making up to Ida. 
It was to save Ida I meddled in the affair at 
all; though I must say, Tom, as your old 
friend and late—ahem! guardian, that I 
think a little more caution in choosing your 
own associates would not have been amiss, 
even if there had been no sister in the ques- 
tion. A very few inquiries would have put 
you in possession of the truth about Staf- 
ford, and you would not then have made a 
mess of it by asking him to make one of a 
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party at your house, either. Women like 
Lady Sophia Clarke don’t like being obliged 
to be on intimate terms with disreputable 
characters, and I am told her ladyship is 
very cross about it.” 

“Oh, she is,” said Tom ; “we know she is.” 

“You do, by Jove!” 

“She wrote to Ida. I have had another 
letter on the subject also.” 

“ Have you?” 

“From Colonel Jessop. And here he 
’ comes, in good time,” as the door swung 
back. “How do you do, Colonel Jessop? I 
daresay you are surprised that you did not 
hear from me before, but the fact is, I have 
been away from home, attending the funeral 
of a relation, and did not get back till Satur- 
day. I thought I should see you here. I 
am up on business, and looked in to see 
General Thistleblow.” 

“You did not come up on purpose then?” 
General Thistleblow pronounced aloud the 
thought which arose in both his mind and 
Jessop’s at the words. 

“Qh, dear no,” said Tom, with almost a 
drawl. “It wasn’t worth that,” he added, 
with a derisive smile. Had Ida beheld him, 
she would have been proud of her brother. 

“Eh ? Oh? I’m glad, of course,” muttered 
Thistleblow. “I was afraid perhaps from 
your haste——” inquiringly. 

“My haste had quite another object,” 
replied Tom, still preserving nonchalance. 
“‘ T thought I might as well look in as I was 
here, and considering you had both taken 
the trouble to write to me. I am sure it was 
awfully kind and well meant, and all that. 
It happened to be all rot——,” both the 
elder gentlemen started, and General Thistle- 
blow dropped his toast. “You couldn’t 
know it was rot, of course,” continued Tom, 
with the same air of patronising indifference, 
“‘and, of course, if there had been anything 
in it—anything whatever—” smiling in each 
face by turn, “it would have been a great 
thing to have been warned in time. As it 
is, 1 am sorry you had the bother of it. It 
was my fault for not letting you know 
about Stafford.” 

“But, good heavens! my dear fellow, 
you knew nothing yourself—you know no- 
thing now——” 

“Excuse me, General, I know everything 
now. I have seen a great deal of Stafford 
since you left Duckhill. He was with us 
till last Sunday.” 

“Hum! Nearly a month,” observed 
Colonel Jessop. Hitherto he had held his 
tongue. 





“ Nearly a month—yes,” said Tom, cheer. 
fully. ‘We like him. He paid us a very 
pleasant visit.” 

“And your sisters, sir—your sisters?” 
demanded General Thistleblow, now grow- 
ing angry. “ What about them, sir? ‘They 
like him too, I suppose? Ida likes him] 
suppose ; and yet you took me up short just 
now——” 

“You have no right to suppose anything 
about my sister Ida. I won't have my 
sister’s name enter into this discussion.” Qp 
a sudden Tom took the bit between his teeth, 
“ Because I ask a friend to stop with me, and 
shoot with me, and because I happen to have 
sisters living at home, are they to be insulted 
by the presumption that as a natural and in. 
evitable sequence, they—or one of them—is 
to fall in love with him? That is what I mean 
about Ida, Genera! Thistleblow. Understand 
that she has nothing to do with the matter 
in hand. You accuse Stafford of not being 
a proper friend for me, or suitor for her, 
My friend he is. Stick to that fact, and 
make good your accusation against him 
It is worth so little,” laughing scornfully, 
“that I don’t advise you to press it too 
closely. But in the light of a suitor Mr. 
Stafford has not yet shown himself, so we 
may dismiss that charge.” He folded his 
arms and lounged back in his chair, and the 
two old soldiers glanced at each other. 

Amazement took away their powers of 
speech. 

“All of this is mighty fine, Tom,” said 
General Thistleblow at last, “and you ar 
quite right to bluster it off, if you can,—butl 
warn you bluff won’t pay unless it is backed 
up by solid facts in this instance. Your 
friend Stafford, whom you have been admit 
ting to your family circle in the most inti 
mate manner, is a disreputable scoundrel, a 
fellow who was kicked out of his regiment, 
and who has broken his father’s heart. He 
preys upon anybody he comes across, and 
you being his latest and simplest victim, he 
has gulled you completely. It may or may 
not be true that he is after Ida—he may be 
only flirting with her——” 

“T told you to let hername alone. Under 
stand that I mean it.” 

“Young man—,” the old general reddened, 
and his eyebrows stood forward ominously,— 
‘* You talk in a very unbecoming manner, 
very unbecoming, and—and disrespectful ; 
yes, by Jove, disrespectful. You are mortified 
at being found guilty of a piece of folly, and 
vent your spleen on me. I tell you, sir, you 
ought to know better.” 
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*T am not mortified,” said Tom, boldly. 
«J have no cause to be mortified, as I shall 
yery soon show. But I am determined not 
to have my sister's name bandied about in 
this affair, and if you will persist in dragging 
it in after all that I have said, I shall simply 
take up my hat, and leave you to find out 
from other sources what a ridiculous blunder 
has been made among you. Lady Sophia 
Ciarke may as well learn the truth too.” 

“Gad! I wish I had let it alone!” mut- 
tered Jessop, under his breath. 

For after all, neither he nor Thistleblow 
had a proof to offer, nor a person to fall back 
upon. They could not even, when con- 
fronted by Tom’s scornful eyes, be positive 
as to what each had heard, or from whom 
he had heard it. Jessop thought it came 
from one quarter ; Thistleblow from another. 

Thistleblow grew angry with Jessop at 
last. “It was 1 who told you, you slipshod 
fellow. You did not hear anything ; J told 
you everything.” 

“So I thought,” was written on Tom’s face 
opposite. 

“And who told Lady Sophia Clarke ?” 
exclaimed he, suddenly. 

The other two looked at each other. “ Not 
I” said Jessop. Then “Not I,” echoed 
Thistleblow, somewhat faintly. 

But anon he paused. “I might have 
mentioned it to Sir Robert,” he murmured. 

“Tt comes then to this,” said Tom Barnet, 
throwing back his head and breathing dis- 
dain, “‘ that General Thistleblow hears casu- 
ally in a public place a Stafford talked of —” 

“They said ‘ Maurice.’ I could swear they 
said ‘ Maurice.’” 

“ Maurice, if you like. Anyhow, you hear 
a Maurice Stafford spoken of as a drinking, 
gambling, betting scoundrel ; you find him 
at my house neither drinking, gambling, nor 
betting, but you choose to believe he is the 
scoundrel.” 

“T know that he left the service, and I 
heard it said that he was turned out of it. 
What is more, I believe the last,” maintained 
Thistleblow defiantly. “A man does not 
throw up his commission for nothing.” 

“Have we got to the bottom of the whole ? 
Have I anything more to hear ?” 

“Tt is enough as it is, one would think.” 
Jessop recovering, tried a weak sneer. 

“Well, then,” said Tom, putting his hand in 
his breast pocket, ‘as I have got other things 
to attend to, we may as well cut this short. 
I am glad I looked in, however. This 
slander ”—looking round with an eye beneath 
Which those of the other men sank, “‘is of 





more consequence than I thought. You, at 
any rate, General Thistleblow, as you have 
been at the pains to spread about a false, 
malicious, detestable report, are bound to 
contradict it. I say, sir, you are bound to 
do this. It isa lie from beginning to end, 
Stafford’s brother has been mistaken for him, 
and Stafford has had to bear the brunt. If you 
don’t believe me, I have two letters here, one 
from my Cambridge chum, Theobald Mellor, 
who is old Mr. Stafford’s near neighbour in 
Norfolk, and the other from the colonel of 
Maurice Stafford’s regiment. I had inquired 
of the colonel into the cause of Stafford’s 
resigning. I am not quite such a booby as 
to make friends with a man and know abso- 
lutely nothing about him, General Thistle- 
blow. Ican’t show you these letters because 
they are marked ‘Private,’ but this is Mr. 
Mellor’s address, and Colonel Wallace is in 
town. I am going to see him this afternoon, 
and—and—you can ask him any questions 
you like about Stafford, that’s all.” 

“I know Colonel Wallace,” said little 
Jessop, looking rather frightened. “Of 
course we take your word, Barnet. Pon my 
word, I’m very sorry, but I do assure you I 
only wrote out of——” 

‘‘ Friendship ?” said Tom, cocking his eye 
at him. 

“Friendship!” echoed General Thistle- 
blow, scornfully. He was glad to have some 
one toscorn. ‘Not he! Dash it all, Jessop, 
don’t stand cringing there. You know as 
well as I do who it was that set you on. 
It was to oblige that old harridan, Lady 
Sophia Clarke,” 

“She almost made me do it, she did 
indeed, Barnet. I did not want to meddle ; 
I have no wish to make myself disagree- 
able.” 

“Nor any need to try,” growled Thistle- 
blow. 

“But Lady Sophia was so concerned about 
your sister.” 

“Confound you! My sister! 
peat my sister’s name again 
to his feet. 


If you re- 
,” Tom sprang 
Then he gulped down some- 
thing in his throat, and put his hands on the 


back of the chair in front of him. “You 
have got to go with me to Lady Sophia 
Clarke’s now,” he said, quietly. 

For once in his life Jessop would have 
given the world not to have gone near the 
corner house in Chesterfield Gardens, but it 
was no avail to struggle. ‘‘ You have got to 
go, and it is the least you can do,” said Tom ; 
“and General Thistleblow, when—ah—will 
you see Sir Robert ?” 
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General Thistleblow turned slowly round, | 
and looked the young man in the face. 

“‘ Within the hour,” he said, emphatically, 
“‘and Tom Barnet, hark ye, I have more 
respect for you this day than I ever thought 
to have had in my life. You have acted 
like your father’s son. You have been rude 
to me—dashed rude—and I like you for 
it. We'll be better friends in future. I feel I 
have made a thundering old fool of myself, 





and I’m not ashamed to own as much. Give 
me your hand, my boy, and if I have done 
my best to take away the character of your 
friend, you will see that I shall do all a man 
can to put it back again. And, what’s more, 
it will be put straight—no fear of that. You 
go at Lady Sophia with half the pluck you 
went at me, and she'll wither before you. 
And good speed to you, my lad—God bless 
ye! God bless ye!” 

** Poor old fellow!” said Tom to himself, 
and the very next person who had woodcock 
sent up from Duckhill Manor was General 
Thistleblow. 


CHAPTER XIX.—COLONEL WALLACE’S 
TESTIMONY. 


AFTER all, Colonel Jessop did not have a 
bad time of it in Chesterfield Gardens. It 
was something to be in a scrape along with 
a woman of Lady Sophia Clarke’s standing, 
and it was something yet more to see her 
ladyship struggling to get out of it. He 
could never have hoped to behold the colour 
come and go on a brow usually so imperious ; 
nor to hear confusion in the voice to whose 
behests all around were wont to bow. 

Having had his own share of the whip- 
ping, he almost enjoyed seeing his noble 
accomplice under castigation. 

She had been worse than he; he had 
merely cackled over the humour of a piece 
of ill-natured gossip, whereas Lady Sophia 
had taken pleasure in its sting. She had 
feared lest anything should transpire to 
mar her triumph ; lest Sir Robert or General 
Thistleblow should either of them qualify 
the accusation which had served her pur- 
poses so well. Men, she averred, would tell 
you a thing one day, and the next would eat 
their own words. She had found Sir Robert 
doing as much before. And though Sir Robert 
was as positive in the present instance as she 
had ever known him, it was quite on the cards 
that he would turn round if spoken to on 
the subject again, and vow that Thistleblow 
was a mere wind-bag, as all Liberal-Unionists 





were, 


———— 


Accordingly she had taken measures not 


to be baulked of her revenge. While she 
could honestly present Stafford in odions 
colours she had make haste to do so; and 


had considered that if anything came ont ° 


in palliation of his offences afterwards, there 
would be time enough to let it be known, 
But write she must; and she had, as we 
know, seen to it that Jessop should write in 
the same strain by the same post. Lady 
Sophia had then straightened her back, and 
felt that she had done her duty. 

But now the burning blood upon her cheek 
betrayed the storm within, and the sight of 
her agitation and discomfiture, as we have 
said, refreshed Jessop’s soul. 

At length, however, Lady Sophia put forth 
an effort on her own behalf. 

* As a near relative I might be supposed 
to have some interest in the case. You blame 
me for opening the eyes of our dear Ida, 
when I did but follow the promptings of my 
own conscience towards a motherless girl. 
If Ida had been my child, do you suppose I 
should have wished her to place her affections 
on a worthless wretch? My affection for 
Ida would not permit me to stand by idly.” 
Her voice was beginning to regain its own 
hard, unwavering tones, but for once Lady 
Sophia had met her match. She had mis- 
taken Tom Barnet when she thought she 
could treat him and his with contempt. 

*T think, Lady Sophia, the less said about 
your affection for Ida, or for any one of my 
sisters, the better,” interposed the young man, 
in accents as hard as her own, and having in 
them moreover a ring of profound derision. 
“Tt was not a particularly kind thing to do to 
a ‘motherless girl’ to tell her slap out that the 
man you thought she cared for was all! that 
was bad; and if your conscience prompted 
you to do that, it ought to prompt you now 
to make the only reparation you can for 
being so cruel.” 

(“So cruel! By Jove!” whispered Jessop, 
catching his breath.) 

“You forget yourself altogether to—to 
speak to me like this,” fumbled Lady 
Sophia, all unused to being thus bearded in 
her own den. ‘“I—I must say I never heard 
a—a young man forget himself as you are 
doing.” 

“It’s very likely,” replied Tom, calmly. 
*‘ But whatever I may forget, I know what 
I have got to remember, and it is this. As 
you have blackened Maurice Stafford’s repu- 
tation to us, I daresay you have done it to 
other people. Oh, you have !”—(catching an 
expression which flitted across her face)— 
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“J thought it was very likely. Now look | 


here, Lady Sophia, it is a very awkward 
thing to take away a man’s character. You 
must oblige me by ordering your carriage 


* and going round among your acquaintances 
this afternoon, and telling them all in every | 


house you go to, that you have been under 
a mistake as regards my friend. You must 
make it very plain, mind. There must be 
no half measures. As you have blackened 
Stafford, your hand must wipe out the stain. 
I am sure you will,” keeping his eye upon 
her as she made a restive movement, “ be- 
cause it will save me—you understand, Lady 
Sophia—it will save me from doing it my- 
self.” 

(Gad! I never saw a woman so caught in 
her own trap!” inwardly ejaculated Jessop. ) 

A happy thought, however, occurred to 
her ladyship. “It is impossible for me to 
do what you ask, Tom,” she observed almost 
blandly. (‘ Knuckling under, by Jove!” 
chuckled Jessop.) “I must see Sir Robert 
first. Having heard what I heard from Sir 
Robert, his lips only can unsay it. If he 
assures me I have been mistaken, can you 
doubt my readiness to make the amende 
honorable ?” 

(“He does not doubt your making it, 
madam, he does not doubt that in the 
slightest,” sneered Jessop, silently. “But 
if my eyes don’t play me false, Master Tom 
doubts your readiness as much as I do. 
You're regularly nailed this time, my lady— 
nailed—that’s what you are.”) 

“When will Sir Robert be in ?” demanded 
Tom, abruptly. 

“T really don’t know. 
tll luncheon.” 

“Ts he likely to be at his club?” 

“Oh, yes—to a certainty.” 

“General Thistleblow has found him there 
then,” said Tom, “‘ and when you have seen 
him, you will no longer demur to my request. 
He knows the truth by this time.” 

“You will not stay to see him yourself ?” 


He usually is out 


said Lady Sophia, feebly ; “luncheon will | 


up almost immediately.” She was 
frightened into a desperate civility. 

“T am afraid I cannot stay, Lady Sophia, 
nor can Colonel Jessop. He has promised 
to go with me to meet another gentleman 
who is also concerned in this affair. I par- 
ticularly wish Colonel Jessop to hear what 
Stafford’s brother officers think of him, and 
we are going now to the Naval and Military, 
where [ learned this morning that Colonel 
Wallace was expected in the course of the 


day—probably about two o'clock.” 


Lady Sophia glanced at Jessop. She was 
longing for him to stay, and for Tom to go; 
dying to pour forth her indignation, her 
conjectures, and her resentment behind the 
avenging back of her tormentor; but she 
did not dare to make the suggestion—nor 
did Jessop. Tom had cowed them both to 
their inmost fibres. 

“We may as well be going, I think,” said 
the boy, rising. At another time he would 
have waited for his companion to rise, or for 
his hostess to give the signal of dismissal. 
As it was, he took the lead ; he was the only 
honest person present, and the other two 
were contemptible in his eyes. 

And they saw they were, and accepted 
the contempt. 

** Come along, Colonel,” said Tom. “‘ Good- 
bye, Lady Sophia. My kind regards to 
Sir Robert.” And he marched head in air 
down the broad staircase, and past the 
lacqueys who held open the door. But he 
did not go away with a glow at his heart as 
he had done from his first interview. He 
had only crushed Lady Sophia. She had 
emitted no noble spark beneath the blow. 

As for Jessop, he despised Jessop too 
cordially to expect anything good from such 
a source, and he only tethered the spiteful 
little backbiter to his side, in order primarily 
to drive the last nail into the coffin of the 
slander, and secondly to deprive Lady Sophia 
of any support she might have received from 
the presence and sympathy of her fellow con- 
spirator. 

It must be owned that Tom did the thing 
thoroughly. 

The anxious civility, almost subservience 
of Lady Sophia Clarke, whenever Tom 
Barnet entered her reception rooms in the 
future, was a matter of wonder to many; 
while Jessop would have fetched and carried 
for him like a dog ; and General Thistleblow, 
very red in the face whenever his late ward’s 
name was mentioned, would puff and blow, 
and blurt out as fast as tongue could speak : 
“The finest young fellow in the world, Tom 
| Barnet. Game to the backbone! The very 
| image of his dear old dad! Jove! I wish 
| we had a few more such young men nowa- 

days!” 

To return, however, to Piccadilly on the 
‘afternoon in question. By good hap not only 
| Colonel Wallace but several of his subordinate 
| officers were in the hall of the club when Tom 
| Barnet and his companion entered. 
| You know Colonel Wallace?” said Tom, 
still retaining the command which he had 

assumed from the first. “If he is here— 
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oh, that is he, is it? Introduce me, will 
you?” 

Jessop meekly did so. He told Thistle- 
blow afterwards that the youngster’s bow 
was a treat to see. 

Colonel Wallace, however, seemed very 
well pleased to see the treat. As soon as he 
caught the name, which had to be repeated 
twice, for he was a little deaf, his counte- 
nance lighted up, and he extended a hearty 
hand. 

“Mr. Barnet? Oh, yes, of course. A 
friend of Stafford’s. Delighted to see you. 
We are just going in to luncheon; will you 
join us? These are some more of Stafford’s 
brother officers—late brother officers, I should 
say—more’s the pity! We miss Maurice. 
He was as good as an oil-can in the regiment ; 
always in good humour, and never had an ill 
word for anybody. Eh? Oh, you must,” 
as Tom made as though he would have de- 
clined the luncheon, “come along in,” con- 
tinued the speaker, taking by the arm the 
only half-reluctant youth. ‘‘I should have 
been so sorry to miss you.” Then in a lower 
tone, “It’s all right about Stafford, I hope ? 
You found my letter satisfactory ? If not, 
here are these others, you know. Camber- 
well, and White—both knew him well. You 


can have a word with them if you desire it.” 
“ Not in the least,” replied the young man, 
warmly, but also subduing his tones so as to 


be inaudible behind. ‘I require nothing 
more, unless perhaps ”—he hesitated—“ un- 
less you could just lead these gentlemen into 
talking of Stafford in a friendly way before 
Colonel Jessop.” 

“Eh? Was it he?” <A nudge and a huge 
whisper. ‘Oh, the little beast,’ as Tom’s 
face showed assent. ‘Oh, we'll soon settle 
him,” proceeded his new friend with infinite 
disdain. ‘Mixed up the brothers, I s’pose, 
and wasn’t sorry to do it, eh? Just like him. 
He always was a—— now then, gentlemen, 
where will you sit? Mr. Barnet, sit by me. 
What a pity that Stafford is not here. He 
lunched with me three days ago ~ 

Tom looked up quickly. 

“T tried to get him to stop up in town a 
bit,” proceeded the speaker as seriously as 
though he had been speaking the exact truth. 
** But he is so run after that he never has a 
day to himself. He was off somewhere or 
other—to some big place or other—in the 
afternoon. Never knew a fellow in such re- 
quest. He was a dead loss to the regiment, 
was he not, Camberwell? The most popular 
man we had, eh, White?” 

“All the same, it was a bit of blarney 





about the big houses,” confided the burly 
colonel aside to his neighbour presently ; 
“between you and me, Stafford seemed 
rather at a loose end, and not to know very 
well what to do with himself. It ended in his 
going down to his own place ; where I gather 
he was not precisely wanted. He has had a 
row with his young scamp of a brother, and 
the father takes the scamp’s part, as fathers 
will. A weak-minded old creature, rather 
touched in the head, I fancy. If you want 
Stafford, you will find him in Norfolk. I 
can give you the address.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Tom. 
him.” 

“So I shan’t get back to-night,” reflected 
he. “I made sure Maurice was in town. It is 
no great matter ; those folks at Duckhill won't 
stickle about a single day. And I have got 
to find this chap, and make my apologies, if 
I cando no more. Of course if I can do 
more——.” Then he paused. “Poor Ida!” 
—another pause—“ Poor girl ! How I should 
like to take him back to her! To appear to- 
gether, we two, when they are only expecting 
one! To show her that for all she is so 
clever, there are some things that need a 
man! It’s a man’s business | am on now.” 

And at this point he found everyone laugh- 
ing because Colonel Wallace had made a 
joke, and under cover of the joke the lun- 
cheon was over, and all were rising from the 
table. 

An afternoon train conveyed our young 
traveller down to Norfolk, and his destination 
was reached in what he felt to be good time 
for dinner. Heartily, however, did he wish 
the next half-hour over, and dinner on the 
table. It was almost as bad as the arrival 
feeling he had experienced at Pine Ridge. 

There was a disconsolate look about the 
place too. It was not well kept up ; the lodge 
gates stood open, not as though many vehicles 
were in the habit of passing through, but 
rather as if it were worth no one’s while to 
shut them. There were no cheerful lights 
twinkling from the windows. The door bell 
was not responded to for a very long time. 

When at length a respectable-looking man 
with a beard, and in the garb of a gamekeeper, 
unlocked the door, Tom felt sure something 
was wrong ; nor was he deceived by appear- 
ances. The house was shut up; the gentle- 
men were away ; Mr. Maurice had run down 
a few nights before, but had left on the 
Friday morning. Interrogated, he did not 
know precisely where Mr. Maurice had gone, 
but thought Mr. Mellor might know. He 
had seen the two speaking to each other on 
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the road ; Mr. Mellor lived only a little over 
two miles away (suggestively). 

What could a poor belated traveller do 
but take so obvious a hint? The horse’s 
head was turned in the direction indicated. 
“And here am I rolling through this Norfolk 
mud on a beastly cold, dark night, behind 
a half-blown brute that goes lame, and may 
come to a standstill any moment, not know- 
ing where I am going, or what sort of a 
welcome I may find!” cogitated Tom Barnet, 
“all because I have got a hot-headed sister 
who couldn’t trust her brother, but took him 
for a fool, as all the rest did. IthinkI have 
shown a good many people I am not a fool 
during the last few hours ; but I have got to 
show one or two more yet. Is this the 
place ¢” 

It was the place, and the place and the 
welcome were all they should have been. 
He was secure of a night’s lodging and every 
comfort—but in regard to Maurice Stafford, 
his host could not say with positiveness where 
Maurice Stafford had gone. Maurice had 
talked about Southampton; he almost 
thought he had said he was going to South- 
ampton; but, anyhow, it could be easily found 
out whether he had done so or not, since the 
speaker knew the people to whom his friend 
had gone, provided Southampton at all had 
been his destination. He would telegraph in 
the morning. 

In the morning he did telegraph, and the 
reply came back within the hour. ‘“ Was 
_. But left early this morning for Lon- 

on.” 

Left for London ? That was lucky. South- 
ampton had staggered Tom in spite of him- 
self ; but he would have had to go to London 
at all events before returning to Duckhill. 
He took a grateful leave, and departed on 
his new quest. Fortune favouring him, he 
would catch up with Stafford in time for the 
night train north. 


CONCLUSION. 


A MORE amiable set of people could not 
have been gathered together than the deserted 
house-party now at Duckhill, but if it be 
true that even a worm will turn at last, still 
more is this the case when one worm meets 
another and demands, “ Has not the time 
come for turning? When do you begin to 
turn ?” 

“Tt is really more than one ought to 
stand,” quoth Mr. John Lytton at last, when 
the fifth day came and no Tom re-appeared, 
nor could any reason, to be called a reason, 





be given for such extraordinary and neglect- 
ful conduct. Uncle Jack was the most pla- 
cable of human beings, and as for aunt Bess, 
if Ida had only confided in her, she would 
have been one vast gush of sympathy and 
consolation. Unfortunately it was precisely 
this gush which was dreaded, feared, and 
resolved against. Whatever happened, Ida’s 
aunt should never know what Ida was now 
suffering. 

Ida’s face grew long and white as the days 
passed. To her Tom was cheery and san- 
guine, but he wrote the truth ; he was still 
looking for Maurice Stafford, and, do what 
he would, he could not find him. Maurice 
Stafford seemed to have disappeared off the 
face of the earth. Wherever Tom went he 
found traces, still warm, of the friend he was 
pursuing; but as certainly did the traces 
vanish into thin air directly he thought they 
were leading him straight to his mark. Had 
he known what a wildgoose chase it was to 
be, when first he started, he felt that it 
would have been better for him to have gone 
straight home, after exploding his bombshell 
among the traducers; but he had been led 
on, step by step, expecting each to be the 
last, till really he did not like to be baulked 
in the long run, and accordingly he would 
stay up one day longer, he wrote on the 
Friday morning, and if he could not lay hold 
of Stafford that day, nothing should pre- 
vent his leaving town on Saturday morning, 
and being with his own people by nightfall. 

Ida hardly knew how to make this an- 
nouncement, nor what to think of it herself. 
It would be dreadful to have her brother 
come back baffled, and powerless to do more 
than had been done already ; but each day 
that detained him on his quest was growing 
more and more uncomfortable for those left 
by his absence in the lurch. Her uncles 
and aunts had almost ceased to make re- 
marks when she had, perforce, to own that 
no Tom was to be expected each day; her 
cousins, Maud and Caroline, who had begun 
by feigning pique, had only too obviously 
no further need of pretence in the matter ; 
the very boys wondered loudly what was 
up: while Jenny and Louie hardly durst 
mention their brother’s name, and connecting 
his protracted absence with Ida’s wan looks 
and short answers, were disloyal for the first 
time in their lives. 

“We have been a fortnight here, during 
which time my nephew, who asked us down 
and whose house we are in, has given us his 
company for two half days,” observed the 
elder of the two uncles at last. “My wife 
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and I and our daughters will leave to-morrow 
morning, and Ida may make what apologies 
she chooses to Tom on his return.” 

“It strikes me that he is the person who 
ought to apologise,” bluntly rejoined the 


other. “If you go, Reginald, we go too. I 
don’t intend my family to be held cheap any 
more than you do yours. As for this busi- 
ness of Tom’s—I stood by him when he said 
business called him, and it was only for a 
day—I thought all the better of the lad for 
dashing off again, vile weather though it was, 
rather than lose his market for whatever it 
was he had on hand—but ‘ business’ that he 
either can’t or won't explain, and that even 
his sister is as mute as a fish about, ought— 
ought—’pon my word—Tom ought to be 
ashamed of himself. I don’t know what he 
is up to, but this I do know, we pack, bag 
and baggage, to-morrow morning.” 

“And really I cannot ask your uncle to 
stay,” asserted Ida’s aunt, when delivering 
this ultimatum, “for though Christmas is so 
near, and we might all have been so happy 
together, Tom’s extraordinary conduct—I 
must call it extraordinary, my dear Ida—has 
so put your uncle out, that nothing I could 
say or do would keep him now. And, indeed, 
I must own—ahem !—that it is dull, a little 
dull, in a house where the master is away. 
We do not seem as if we quite knew what to 
do with ourselves. One ought not to be 
invited down, and then absolutely deserted, 
you know, Ida.” 

It was hard upon Ida to witness such 
manifest mortification, and to know how 
vexed and ashamed Tom would be—must 
be, indeed, as it was—and all on her account. 
But she could not confide in aunt Bess. The 
more she thought of it the less she felt she 
could do it. What could she say? Own 
that under a false impression she had driven 
Maurice Stafford from the house, and that 
she was now breaking her heart to get him 
back again? Own that Tom in his goodness, 
and kindness, and straightforwardness, was 
hunting Stafford from place to place, and 
throwing every other consideration to the 
winds in his dogged resolve to get hold of 
him by some means or other? Not she. It 
made her wince and shrink within herself 
that even Tom should know how remorseful 
were her feelings: and a dozen times a day 
she was fain to dash off a peremptory com- 
mand for her brother’s return—but anon 
would rise the hope that every post might 

bring better news, and again the haunting 
fear lest, if Stafford were not now found— 
found at once, and while still smarting from 





a 
his wounds, they might heal, and he be lost 
to her for ever. 

“He may go off no one knows where; and 
even if it be not to any far-off place, or for 
any great length of time, still a few month 
absence would make it impossible for Tom 
to rake up a trifling incident, and apologise 
for a sister's ignorance of the world. ]t 
would seem to be making too much of the 
affair: seem as if we had all been brooding 
over it, and magnifying it—oh, it could not 
be done,” cried she, in bitter musings. 
“Tom must find him now—or never; if 
once Tom comes back to Duckhill without 
Maurice Stafford, we shall never, never, 
never see him here again.” 

And back to Duckhill Tom had to come 
without Maurice Stafford. 

It seemed well-nigh incredible, but it was 
so. Noone could help him, and at last he 
came to a point where he could no longer 
help himself. 

So far he had conducted his mysterious 
search on strictly commonplace principles, 
“Had any one seen Stafford?” He, Tom 
Barnet, was in town for a few days, and 
heard that Stafford was up too. Could any 
one tell him where to find his friend ? 

At first everybody could tell him—subse- 
quently nobody. It appeared as if Maurice, 
on returning south, had instantly reappeared 
in all his special haunts ; a dozen men called 
upon each other to say that each had seen 
him, and each had. The farmer who was 
now the recognised tenant of Beech Farm 
had a great deal to say about the gentleman 
who had looked in on him on the Monday 
morning, ten days before, and assured him 
that something must have gone wrong with 
his letter—owing doubtless to the postal in- 
terruptions consequent on the frost—for that 
Mr. Barnet was quite ready to accede to his 
terms, and sign the lease. The gentleman 
had been very frank and agreeable; and 
afterwards Mr. Trusty had expressed himself 
as under an obligation to Mr. Maurice Staf- 
ford,—but after he, Hodgson, had seen the 
back of Mr. Stafford’s blue overcoat descend- 
ing the house steps, he had set eyes on him 
no more. 

All at once it seemed to Tom that no one 
had set eyes on Maurice more. He did not 
think any mischance had happened to Mau, 
rice ; he was not of an imaginative nor melo- 
dramatic nature ; but he did feel as Ida felt- 
that once let go his hold on the present 
opportunity, it was one which he might never 
in all after time regain. : 

Stung to the quick by the thought which 
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loomed gigantic—as such thoughts are apt 
to do in solitary musings—it is not to be 
wondered at that lesser considerations gave 
way before it in the mind of Ida’s brother. 
A fortnight ago and he could not have 
believed that he should hear of the break 
up of his second house-party with so little 
regret ; but he was sick at heart, and all 
the éclat of his primal success in town was 
wiped out by the disastrous failure conse- 
quent upon it. 

A gloomy reaction set in. “ Let them go!” 
he muttered, when the news came that one 
and all were on the eve of departure from 
Duckhill. ‘Let them go! They are as bad 
as the first lot. ‘They have no patience—no 
confidence in a fellow. They might have 
guessed I was in a hole, and that it was 
rough upon me, and not have thought only of 
their own selfish selves. I shall be glad to be 
alone when I get back. Ida won’t blame me, 
anyhow—she knows I have done what I can ; 
[have worried here and I have worried there, 
and bothered with trains and telegrams, and 
never once been near Margaret:! Ida knows 
about Margaret now, and that is one comfort. 
Well,” after a pause ; “well, I'll go home! 
Home is the best place, after all.” 

Going home he had a long nap in the 
train. He was really wearied out with dis- 
appointment and vexation of spirit ; and 
once asleep in a warm, quiet railway car- 
riage, which had only a single other occupant 
quiescent as himself, he slumbered soundly 
from point to point. 

It grew dark outside. 

“We are late,” said Tom, waking up with 
along yawn, as the train drew near his sta- 
tion at last. “Five o’clock, by Jove! It is 
such a clear night I should not have supposed 
it was so much.” 

“A moon, too,” observed his fellow-tra- 
veller, ‘and yet as mild as milk. The frost 
is gone for the present, I suspect; and a 
good riddance, too. But these sharp Decem- 
ber frosts never last. They say if you skate 
before Christmas you get precious little 
skating afterwards.” 

“We had only one day,” observed Tom. 

“Had you, indeed ?” 

“Only this day fortnight. “Jove! what a 
long time ago it seems! That hard Satur- 
day, you know.” 

“T know. Iremember. We all thought 
that frost was going to hold.” 

“So did we.” (“And that other things 
were going to ‘hold,’ too,” silently appended 
poor Tom, looking ruefully out.) ‘ Here we 
are!” he added a minute afterwards. “This 





is my station. Thanks,” as the other offered to 
hold his bag while he alighted. ‘ Those are 
my sticks, too. Thank you. Good night.” 

He stepped out upon the platform, and 
looked round. A figure emerged from the 
gathering darkness, and as it moved towards 
him he recognised the light tread of his sister 
Ida. She had come to meet him alone. A 
pang shot through his heart at the sight. 

It was best to say nothing ; she would see 
for herself that he had no good news to tell ; 
and for her own sake he would not assume 
that she had come in search of any, good or 
bad. He felt as if silence were the only 
weapon by which he could extinguish the last 
germ of hope in the poor girl’s breast. 

“You did not bring any one down with 
you,” he remarked, at last. It was the only 
thing he could think of to say. 

“ Jenny and Louie are spending the day 
at the vicarage ; they are to be brought back 
before we get home,” was the reply. 

“Qh. And the others are actually gone ? 
Well, I am glad, on the whole. Their ques- 
tioning would have been a nuisance. Yes, 
that’s my portmanteau ; all right, John,” to 
the porter. ‘“ Put it in the carriage. What 
carriage have you got down, Ida? The dog- 
cart ?” 

“Yes, the dog-cart. 
open now. 
here.” 

“Did you?” said Tom, absently. “The 
rest left this morning, then? Well, I am 
glad of it,” he repeated. “I don’t feel in 
the mood for them, that’s a fact; and I dare 
swear they don’t feel in the mood for me. 
We shall be best by ourselves, Ida.” 

“Unless,” said Ida, slowly, “ unless, per- 
haps, we—we might have one—just one— 
good—guest.” 

“Well, you know, I—of course, I know 
whom you mean—and Ida, I am most awfully 
sorry, but—-Good Heavens!” exclaimed 
Tom, starting back with almost a shriek as 
the two emerged from the station entrance, 
and fronted the roadside, ‘‘ Who—Who is 
that ? Who have you got there ?” 

The light was almost gone, but some one 
was standing at the horse’s head whose dim 
outline was more appalling than if it had 
been that of a ghost. 

“Come and see who I have got,” said Ida, 
laying her hand on her brother’s arm, for he 
had stopped short where he stood. “We 
have been deserted for the second time, Tom; 
but once again x 

“Stafford !” cried Tom, bursting from her. 

‘ Stafford !” 


The roads are quite 
I took a round before coming 
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“We have been playing at hide-and-seek, 
Tom,” said Stafford, turning round with a 
smile of broad content. “I don’t know what 
I ought to say to you for all the trouble I 
have given, but I will say anything you like 
if you will only let me stay 4 

“ But, good Heavens!” cried Tom, again. 
“Tda,” turning to her, “was it this you 
meant? Did you know? But of course 
you knew. What I mean is,” trying hard 
to shape questions and comments, so as to 
make them accord with discretion. ‘ What 
I am trying to say is, when did he come ?” 

“Three hours ago, Tom.” 

* And—and ?” He looked from one 
to the other. 

“ And I have apologised for my rude be- 
haviour,” sparkled Ida, brimming with de- 
mure mischief, “and he has forgiven me, 
though I have had to promise that I will 
never treat him so again.” Then she came 
close to them both, and murmured softly, 
“Tt is all right, dear Tom. Maurice knows 
everything. And—we—we Zi 

“Tf it has got to being ‘we,’” said Tom, 
with a laugh of pleasure, “I had better take 
a back seat,” putting his bag on the cushions, 
preparatory to suiting the action to the word. 
“Dickybird won't stand any longer, Mau- 
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rice; up you get, Ida; we must talk when 


we get home. Jove, how you startled me, 
though!” as he stepped into his seat, and 
Maurice came round to his, “ I can’t get over 
it. I—quiet, now, Dicky—quiet, now—give 
him his head, Maurice; he’s only playing,” 
and away they bounded into the dim country 
beyond. 

It was impossible, however, for curiosity 
to remain silent many minutes, and accord- 
ingly, ‘Just tell me where he came from, 
and what he has been doing, Ida?” insinu- 
ated Tom, edging himself round. ‘You 
tell me, and let Maurice mind his driving.” 

“ He came from only ten miles off, Tom,” 
nodded Ida over her shoulder. “He has 
been there since Tuesday. He came back to 
wait in the neighbourhood.” 

“To wait for what ?” 

“‘ Till all of them had gone,” replied his 
sister, too happy to be shy. “He did not 
wish to encounter uncle Jack, and aunt Bess, 
and——” 

“Speak the truth, young lady.” All at 
once dulness itself could have recognised 
the acknowledged lover in Maurice Stafford’s 
accents. “It was not that ‘he did not wish 
to encounter ’ all those people, but he had a 
notion that some one else, who was in com- 
mand at Duckhill, would not choose that he 





should. You see, Tom, as soon as I got back 
to town and put two and two together, I hit 
on the truth like lightning. It did not re. 
quire a very Solomon to do this, for I had 
not been up three days, before I encountered 
old Wallace, who began inquiring about you 
and all that was going on here. Quiet now. 
Dickybird, quiet,” as the horse shied at 4 
forked branch, ghostly in the moonlight 
“and then as soon as ever I went down to 
my father’s, there was Mellor with the same 
sort of unaccountable interest in my friends 
at Duckhill,” pursued Maurice. “The only 
mistake I made was in supposing you had 
instituted inquiries after hearing from your 
London friends instead of before. But when 
I saw it all, as I thought, I came straight 
down to these parts, meaning to look you up 
at once, for I thought you might have got 
home ; and behold you were away again! | 
learned that fact at the post-office. That 
meant Duckhill was still a barred fortress 
to me, did it not?” bending down to 
wards the figure by his side, with a soften. 
ing of the tone which her ear alone could 
catch. 

“So then I had to retreat,” continued the 
narrator, “and await the return of its right 
ful lord, who I knew would give a poor man 
a fair hearing.” 

“ Aha! I told you that, Ida,” from Tom 
behind. 

“That dear enchantress, Madam Bowdler, 
your friend and mine, Tom,” pursued Staf- 
ford, “ wired me this morning that the coast 
was clear. I did not need to be told twice. 
By two o’clock I was at Duckhill—how jolly 
the old place looked !—not a soul was about! 
I rang the bell like a thief, and Richards 
looked as if he thought me one! He said he 
would tell Miss Barnet,—she was in the 
boudoir,—no one else was at home. Do you 
think I let him tell, Tom?” And the speaker 
again stooped to smile into the nearer pair 
of eyes. 

“Tt was just like to-day—just,” murmured 
Ida, shining back upon him. 

“This day fortnight ? That day of hor- 
rors?” said Stafford. “So it was—exter- 
nally. Only then all went wrong; now all 
is going right.” 

“ Here we are!” cried Tom joyously, as 
they dashed up to the door, “and here are 
the children looking out for us! Hi! you 
two,—you Jenny and Louie—who do you 
think we have got here ?” 

And the next moment the air was rent by 
one long, shrill scream of joy. 

“Tt’s our own Maurice—our own Maurice 
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eek again ! Oh, Maurice, they are all gone, 
ind you have come back to us!” 


| 
they think about it. And let me tell you, 
Maurice, in whatever light you may show 


«There, you hear them ?” said Tom, look- | yourself presently, at Duckhill I believe we 
ing round with an air of pride and gladness, | shall always think chiefly of you in your 
“you hear what they say? That’s what’ character of our one good guest! . 


THE END. 
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ON THE GARDEN TERRACE. 
Haddon Hall, Derbyshire. 


GURELY this leaf-screened terrace path, 
This moss-flecked stair of time-worn stone, 
Some strange inherent magic hath— 

Some witching glamour of its own! 
% lingeringly my feet have strayed 

As loath to break the spell which seems 
To breathe o’er this long balustrade 

A very atmosphere of dreams. 


No miracle of art is here, 

No feat of engineering skill, 
For ever bidding us revere 

_The triumph of a master-will. 

Yet, surely, was he blest, whose thought 
Conceived yon sombre screen of yew, 
Then reared his pillar’d wall, and wrought 
This living idyl from the two. 

XXXIII—27 





To this the changing seasons bring 

No phase to make that beauty less, 
Which lives in every perfect thing 

By its own right of loveliness. 
So tenderly the touch of Time 

Has worked its will with Haddon Hall— 
So deftly guided in their climb 

The draping ivy on its wall, 


Since first those deep-set windows gleamed 
O’er this green square of velvet sward, 
And ladies from the terrace beamed 
To watch the bowlers, and reward 
With ripple of applauding din 
Some winning stroke ; and all the-place 
Was crisp frou-frou of crinoline, 
And farthingale, and rustling lace. 
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And I—who watched the gloaming’s 
dyes 
Fade to a blush ; and by-and-by, 
Low in the east, a pale moon rise 
Through filmy bands of dove-grey sky— 
Can picture yet those shapes of yore, 
And dream my vagrant fancy hears 





a 
The softly-clicking bowls, once more 
Rolled by gay, gallant cavaliers, 


L'Envoi. 
Dear record of a peaceful past, 
I cannot think thee senseless stone! 
A very living heart thou hast, 
Kept warm by memories of thine own, 


S. RED, 





“NEW CORN FROM OLD FIELDS.” 
By WILLIAM CANTON. 


FIRST 


l= the city of Auckland, in New 

Zealand, there is, I am told. by a vera- 
cious traveller, a mountain from which one 
has a splendid view of the streets, the ship- 
ping, the great bay on the one side; on the 
other, of the vast pine-forests that sweep 
away inland. In the Maori language the 
mountain bears a singular name—“ the Sky 
of Blood.” Ask a Maori why, and he 
cannot tell you. All he knows is that his 
grandfather and his grandfather’s great- 
grandfather called it so. It is a picturesque 
spot; grassy and covered with wild flowers, 
and the sky above it is blue of the bluest. 
Ask a geologist, and he will explain that the 
mountain is an extinct volcano, and that the 
name preserves the memory of the ancient 
days and nights of its activity, when ashes 
and liquid mud were showered over sea and 
forest, when burning lava flowed down its 
slopes, and when the sky, reddened with the 
glow of its eruptions, became a “sky of 
blood.” 

This curious little bit of New Zealand his- 
tory presents, it seems to me, a striking 
image of a people and its language. The 
mountain is the nation, with its period of 
volcanic struggle and fiery energy succeeded 
by a period of peace and quiet growth and 
civilisation, the slow flower of many centuries. 
The hame of the mountain is the speech of 
the nation, preserving for whoso cares to un- 
derstand it, the story of those bygone ages 
in which the people passed through the 
experiences of a strange and scarcely realis- 
able existence. 

I know of no study more fascinating, more 
full of delightful surprises than this—to try 
to get back to the heart and mind of men 
long dead, by means of the living language 
which has survived them. The vast and 
awful visions of the astronomer, the marvel- 
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lous pictures of the geologist, as they endes. 
vour to conjure up the past for us, lack the 
intense interest which we find in the thoughts 
and feelings, the rude humanity, of our kith 
and kin of the ancient days. Nothing comes 
closer to us than our kind. 

In attempting in this paper to take a few 
paces backward along the path which our 
forefathers have travelled, I shall not pr 
sume to usurp the functions of the etymo- 
logist, or of the expert in comparative phi- 
lology. I shall have nothing to say of the 
genesis of speech, the genealogy of language, 
the affinity of idioms, the laws of phonetic 
equations, and so forth. Are not all these 
things writ large in the text-books and in the 
treatises of the learned? My task is but 
the humble one of taking up a few common 
words, and of seeing how much more mean- 
ing they really contain than is visible on the 
surface. 

And, to begin with, let us take the phrase 
“kith and kin,” which we have just used; 
and let us give “kin” precedence, as it ap 
pears to be an exceedingly aged and vene 
rable vocable. “Kin” runs through Anglo 
Saxon, Icelandic, Dutch, Old High German, 
Gothic, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit; in other 
words, we have in these three letters a frag- 
ment of the primitive language which was 
spoken in the old, old time when the progenr 
tors of the Indo-Germanic peoples dwelt 
together within the same enclosures, 


‘“ Beneath their little patch of sky 
And little lot of stars.” 


For whether you believe the “Aryan cradle- 
land” to have been situated in Europe of 
in Asia, the fact that a word like “kin 
runs through both the European and the 
Asiatic branches of the Aryan speech points 





to its existence at a date anterior to the great 
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disruptions and migrations whether to the 
fast or to the West. 

Our English “kin” is the same word as 
the Sanskrit ganas, the Greek génos, the Latin 

It means the tribe, the race, the off- 
gpring. People of the same “kin” are people 
of the same genus, or genealogy. “ Kindred” 
js more properly “kinred,” the reden or 
condition of kin. 

From the word “kin” we obtain the word 
kind”—that which is peculiar to, or charac- 
teristic of kin. That special meaning has 
fallen into disuse, though it may still be met 
with in books that are rather old-fashioned 
than old. Speaking of sugared fruit, for 
example, a writer observes, “It becometh 
sweeter than it should be, and loseth its kind 
taste,” i.¢., the taste proper to its kind. 

Applied to human beings “kind” means 
having feelings befitting our kinship. As 

ple grew more civilised and gentle, it 
om to signify being averse to hurting and 

ining, showing tenderness and goodness. 

indness is, therefore, a disposition to act 
according to the feelings of kinship ; so that 
after all we are not doing anything extraor- 
dinary or heroic when we are kind to any 
one. And yet how does it happen that we 
are so surprised and affected when we receive 
akindness? Is it because we really do not 
recognise our common kinship ; or is the feel- 
ing a survival of the old days when kindness 
was a tribal virtue, and could not be expected 
outside the circle of one’s immediate kinsfolk ? 

“Kith and kin” has become a phrase 
vaguely applied to express relationship ; but 
“kith” has nothing to do with kinship. 
“Kith” means “ kent-folk.” It comes from 
“ken,” which is the same word as our “can” 
—to know. When one can do a thing, one 
knows how to do it. Evidently our ancestors 
believed that knowledge is power. 

The old word for known was “ kyth,” as 
theold word for unknown was “unkyth,” or 
uncouth. ‘ Uncouth”—strange, unfamiliar, 
unusual, unknown—has preserved much of its 
tarly meaning in Scotland. Burns uses 
“uncos” in the sense of news. The “unco 
guid” are the strangely, marvellously good. 

“Kith,” then, meant kent folk, people 
with whom one was familiar. The kent folk 
are the folk we love, and love and familiarity 
developed out of the word “kith” the curi- 
ous vocable “ kyththle,” which in course of 
time underwent considerable phonetic and 
orthographic changes, but which is still recog- 
nisable in the word “cuddle.” It might 
prove an interesting thesis to a philosophic 
mind to inquire how it happened that, while 





“kith” sprouted out into the verb“kyththle,” 
the word “kin,” with which it is so con- 
stantly associated, should not have undergone 
an analogous development. 

From “kyththle” to “kiss” seems an easy 
transition. In practice, if I may credit grave 
authorities, the two verbs are as inseparable 
as the swan and shadow on St. Mary’s lake 
The word “kiss” is Anglo-Saxon, and may, 
indeed, be taken as an instance of how plea- 
sant Anglo-Saxon can be. The philologist 
assures us that it is allied to the Gothic kustus, 
a proof or test, and to the Latin gustus, a 
taste; which suggests the old saying, that 
“the proof of the pudding is the priein’ o’t.” 
That same Gothic kustus comes from the verb 
kiusan, to choose, from which one would im- 
agine that among the Goths kissing went by 
favour. According to Professor Skeat, writ- 
ing with all the austerity and scholarship of 
an expert, a kiss is “ a gust, a taste, a some- 
thing choice.” 

Rowena, the beautiful daughter of the 
Saxon Hengist, is credited with having intro- 
duced kissing into these fortunate islands ; 
but it seems to me that, had the natives been 
so utterly unenlightened, the Romans could 
scarcely have failed to anticipate her. The 
Romans had a really delightful word for a kiss 
—osculum, which came from os, the mouth; and 
meant a little mouth, a sweet mouth. “Give 
me a sweet little mouth,” would be the phrase 
used when—a good little Roman boy asked 
his mother for a kiss. 

Our English word occurs pretty nearly in 
its present form in Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, Ice- 
landic, Danish, Swedish and German. And 
this is worthy of note, because, natural as 
kissing may seem to be (to many of us), it is 
a practice unknown to the Australians, to the 
Maori of New Zealand, the Papuans of New 
Guinea, the people of Tahiti, the negroes of 
Central and Southern Africa, the Botocudos 
of Brazil, the savages of Terra de Fuego, the 
Laplanders, and the Eskimo. Most of these 
benighted mortals have not got beyond the 
low stage of rubbing noses together. 

Who has suggested a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the origin of kissing, or stated the 
real reason why it is restricted to certain sec- 
tions of the human race ? Mr. Abercromby, 
in his recent account of the skies and weather 
of the globe, offers an explanation which is 
at least in keeping with the Darwinian hy 
thesis. He points out that all over India, 
Malaysia, and the Polynesian Islands, women 
and apes alike carry their young astride of 
one hip, instead of in their arms. 

Thenit appears that the orang-outang kisses 
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his mate in a quite human fashion, but the 
wretch takes care to show his affection when 
the lady’s mouth is full, and he generally 
contrives to get a share of what she is eating, 
or at any rate to taste it. This is “ cupboard 
love” with a vengeance! Still, in support of 
this view of the origin of kissing, Mr. Aber- 
cromby might have quoted Professor Skeat’s 
definition, “ a gust, a taste.” Similarly, nose- 
rubbing is really no more than a hypocritical 
pretence ; a mere sniffing to discover if there 
be a chance of something good to eat. 

If, however, kissing did arise from a gross 
habit common to the apes and to our poor 
old hairy tree-climbing ancestors, how is it 
that we find it most prevalent among the 
most civilised, and that we do not find it 
among those who, if the expression may be 
allowed, are nearest to the apes ? 

For my own part, I think kissing has a 
much higher origin. The familiar line of the 
Laureate, 


“« And our spirits rush’d together at the touching of the lips,” 


embodies no late refined fancy of a more cul- 
tivated time. It points, on the contrary, to 
an ancient discredited belief in a veritable 
union of spirits—a belief common to all the 
Aryan peoples, that the breath of man was 
his soul, his spirit. “Spirit” is “breath,” 
and “ghost” is a “ gust”—which possibly 
accounts for the cold air that is said to accom- 
pany apparitions. In Hebrew, in Sanskrit, 
in Greek, in Latin, in the speech of number- 
less savage tribes, the word for the soul, 
the spirit, the immortal element in man, 
is breath. Among the Seminoles of Florida, 
Tylor tells us, when a woman died in child- 
bed, the infant was held over her face to 
receive her parting spirit, and thus acquire 
strength and knowledge for its future use. 
And he adds, “‘ Those Indians could have well 
understood why at the death-bed of an an- 
cient Roman, the nearest kinsman leant over 
to inhale the last breath of the departing.” 
If, then, the breath was a divine thing— 
the soul and spirit of a man—is it not easy 
to understand how naturally kissing came to 
be a veritable communion, a commingling of 
soul with soul? When a slave kissed the 
hands of his lord, he was placing his soul in 
those hands. When the idolator kissed his 


hand to Baal or to Ashtaroth, he was wor- 
shipping them with “the breath of life.” 
And, indeed, this view of the matter is 
strengthened by the opinion of Raden-Saleh, 
the celebrated painter of Java. He told Sig- 
nor Montegazza that, like all Malays, he 
considered there was more tenderness in the 





contact of the noses than of the lips, “]j 
is by the nose that we breathe,” he added: 
“it is there we feel the breath of the loved 
one, and it seems to us that we put our soul 
into contact with his.” The nose-rubbing 
Eskimo and Botocudos are, perhaps, not such 
benighted creatures after all! Indeed, may 
we not take from them a lesson in sanita 

science, if MM. Vignal and Freenkel be not 
imposing on our credulity, and if in verity 
we harbour within our lips divers species of 
bacilli and vibriones, labelled from A to K 
by persons of erudition, besides six other 
species furnished with formidable appella- 
tions? It is true these same bacilli never yet 
did harm, so far as can be proved, to a 
human lover; but if it can be shown that 
they are fatal to mice, rabbits, and guinea 
pigs, it may be a warning to the demonstra 
tive to adopt the Malay method of greeting. 

The Latin word os, from which osculum, a 
kiss, is derived, meant not merely the mouth; 
it also signified the whole face ; and from it 
was derived another word, oscillwm, a little 
face or mask. This term was applied to the 
masks or heads of the wine-god Bacchus, 
which were hung from the branches of the 
trees in orchard and vineyard, to be turned 
in every direction by the wind. There is 
one of these, made of white marble, in the 
British Museum. 

Whichever way these masks looked, they 
were supposed to make the vines in that quar- 
ter fruitful. A silly superstition !—and yet 
what does it imply, but that whatever God 
sees is blessed by His seeing it. Of course, 
the little face swung to and fro in every diree- 
tion, but how few of us when we use the word 
“oscillate” think of the old vineyards with 
the blue sky of Italy overhead, the blue 
Apennines in the background, the blue Medi- 
terranean visible through the green foliage, 
the grapes hanging in gold aa purple clus- 
ters, and the marble masks of the beautiful 
young god swinging from the branches of the 
pine or plane! I should not be surprised to 
learn that these “oscilla” hung in our Eng- 
lish vineyards during the Roman period, and 
that the “scare-crows” and “corn-bogles” 
are the last traces of the statues of the satyrs 
and sylvan divinities which protected the 
grapes and the fruit-trees from the evil eye 
and other malign influences. 

If the people of Java have a remarkable 
theory of kissing, the Chinese may boast of 
still more striking definition of happiness. 
Chinese, as a written language, is nothing 
more or less than a sort of stenographic pic- 
ture-writing. Of the pictures of the cow and 
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the house, which signified “ cow-house,” it 
was in time perceived that a horn and a 
gable would suffice to express the idea, and 
these symbols were in turn still further abbre- 
yiated into mere strokes. Considered from 
this “ pictorio-etymological” point of view, 
we find that “ happiness ” is composed of the 
strokes which represent lands, children, and 
old age; and certainly, if the possession of 
these does not ensure happiness, it must be 
confessed that it goes a long way towards it. 

Now, what definite idea does our word 
“happiness ” convey ? Absolutely none. The 
root of the word is “hap”—chance, luck, 
good fortune. Even the Latin fortuna is 
what comes by chance. The people who coined 
the word “happiness” do not seem to have 
known what they wanted, and certainly did 
not know how to obtain it. Happiness was 
something they hoped would happen— not 
anything in themselves, not anything to be 
earned or won, but something that might, 
and, they hoped, would, come. 

“Felicity” is a much more satisfactory 
word, if we may accept the derivation 
that felix meant fruitful, that the fruit of 
arbores felices, or happy trees, was offered on 
the altars of the gods, and that, as such 
offerings were rewarded with blessing and 
good fortune, feliz came to mean lucky, for- 
tunate, and in the long-run, happy. “Fe- 
licity ” accordingly contains the idea that 
service of the gods brings its own reward. 

“ Beatitude ” to our minds seems to point 
to a state of blissful serenity too rare to be 
often met with on this side of time. Itisa 
little odd to think that the world owes its 
“beatitude” to Cicero, who coined the word 
only some thirty or forty years before the 
coming of our Lord. Beatus really meant 
no more than opulent, wealthy, in good cir- 
cumstances—by no means the exalted condi- 
tion we associate with “ beatitude.” 

To turn to our native English, however, 
we have the word “gladness,” and this, it 
seems to me, carries us back to the old days 
when the greater part of Europe was covered 
with sullen and almost impenetrable forest, 
in the clearings of which our ancestors 
grouped their savage little villages. The 
word “ bound” means a thicket, or tuft of 
trees, and in those wild days the boundary 
of a settlement was indicated by the skirts 
of the dark woods. One cannot in these 
times realise the gloom and horror of those 
leagues upon leagues of matted, swampy 
forest-lands, filled with savage beasts and 
equally savage men, and haunted by all the 
terrible creatures of superstitious fancy. A 





clearing amongst the huge old oaks, beeches, 
and pines—an open space where the cheerful 
sunlight might fall and the pleasant sky over- 
head might be seen—was indeed a happy 
spot ; and so the early forest-dwellers named 
it. It was called a glade—a bright, shining 
place. In the glades the ancient people must 
have begun to feel some of the poetic joy we 
ourselves associate with the greenwood tree, 
for they found in the word something that 
expressed brightness and serenity of mind. 
Pleasant passages in a man’s life recalled the 
sunlit glades; and how could they find a 
fresher, sunnier, more wholesome word for 
happiness than “ gladeness ”—gladness # 

Our forest forefathers, however, had a 
higher conception of the matter than this. 
They possessed the word “bliss.” “Bliss” 
is “blitheness” shortened, and that word 
“blithe” is one of the most beautiful in the 
language. It is constantly associated with 
the joyous singing of a bird. 


“ Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless.” 


“* Hail to thee, blithe spirit; 
Bird thou never wert.” 

In the Teutonic group of languages, “blithe” 
everywhere expresses sweetness, brightness, 
gladness, happiness. In the Gothic we find 
in addition the notion of merciful and kind. 
Is not “bliss” then, that condition in which 
the heart—full of tender sympathy for all 
things, full of happiness which breaks out 
into song—is lifted up on wings as it were 
into the sunlight ? 

I will not linger over the word “joy.” 
“Joyous” and “gaudy” are radically one and 
the same word. About the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Englishmen converted gaudium into 
“oaud”—a show, an ornament, which at best 
are but sorry sources of joy. In Italian, 
gaudium became gioja, joy, gaud, jewel ; in 
Spanish, joya, a gaud; in French, joie—joy, 
with the diminutive jocl, which is the same 
as our word jewel. Evidently all these good 
people associated “joy” with show, ornament, 
jewelry. bef 

The next best thing to happiness, if indeed 
it be not happiness, is peace, calm. “Rest— 
and be thankful” is a motto, the wisdom of 
which becomes clearer and clearer to most. 
of us as we grow older. 

“ All things have rest; why should we toil alone— 

We only toil, who are the first of things, 
And make perpetual moan, 
Still from one sorrow to another thrown ; 
Nor even fold our wings 
And cease our wanderings ; 
Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm ; 
Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings : 
‘There is no joy but ealm!’ 
_ ‘Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things?” 
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Now, what is “calm”? We usually take 
““calm” to mean cessation from storm; but 
we must seek the real meaning under the 
semi-tropical skies of Greece and Italy. 
“Calm” is the English form of the Latin 
cauma—the burning heat of the sun, the 
fierce blinding glare of noon, when it is no 
longer possible to work ; when 










* The grasshopper is silent in the S5 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 
Rests like a shadow; and the winds are dead; ” 








when the flocks lie drowsily in the shelter of 
rock or tree, and all the forest is hushed and 
heavy with the noon-tide sleep of the great 
god Pan. The “calm” is the hottest time of 
the cloudless summer day—therefore the 
time of rest from all labour. The tranquillity 
that follows a storm is with us the signal 
for a renewal of toil; it is a cessation in 
which we have no share; but in the calm of 
the classic lands, man and beast, bird and in- 
sect, tree and flower are lapped in slumber. 
“There is no joy but calm!” 

Though there is but a difference of “e” 
and “i” between “‘bless” and “bliss,” the two 
words are in no way related. “Bless” is a 
word as curiously significant in its way as 
“the Sky of Blood.” 

From the Anglo-Saxon blowan—to blow or 
flourish as a flower—we have “blowed” or 
“blood.” Blood is the flower and bloom of 
life. From “blood” we have bloedsian, bléd- 
sian, and Dletsian—all Anglo-Saxon—and 
bletsian has in Middle English been soft- 
ened down into blessen or bless.. So that 
to “bless” originally meant to consecrate by 
blood, either by sacrifice or by the sprinkling 
of blood. What a strange world of ancient 
beliefs does this word “bless” open out 
before us! 

In nearly all the creeds of antiquity a 




































blood-rite was used to make a life-bond be. 
tween man and man, and between man and 
God. In the Covenant sacrifice of Exod 

Moses sprinkled half of the blood on the 
altar, the rest he sprinkled on the people. The 
fundamental idea of sacrifice and blood-sprink. 
ling was not, Professor Robertson Smith tells 
us, that of a sacred tribute, but of a commp. 
nion between the god and his worshipper, 
Similarly among other early nations and 
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: eerne is an epidemic which is very apt 

to seize members of my learned pro- 
fession towards the end of March. It has 
been given no generic name by the medical 
faculty, but it generally manifests itself in 
an almost irresistible feverish longing to cast 
away the law-books, the wig, and the gown, 
and to follow the swallows in search of sun- 
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shine and novelty. In March, 1890, I suc- 

















The country is one of the most fascinating in 
the world, as well on account of its climate, 
scenery, and fine vegetation, as of its Roman 


among savage peoples of our own day, the explo 
blood-rite possessed and possesses a mysteri- stretc 
ous force. as Bi 
In the Yoruba country, west of Dahomey, Saha 
when a man is sick a beast is sacrificed, and He 
the blood is sprinkled on the wall and on the glim 
patient’s forehead, with the idea of trang chart 
ferring to him the life of the victim. Ip § 4° 
Borneo even as late as 1847, the blood of g arriv 
Malay slave girl was sprinkled on the pillars moni 
and under the flooring of the house of a chel: 
chief, to give it good luck, before he took man 
possession. A generation ago, among the adm 
Esthonians, on the Gulf of Finland, the blood- chel 
rite was still in use. The suppliant drewa the 
few drops from his finger and recited the Gen 
following prayer : val 
‘‘T name thee with my blood and betroth thee and 
with my blood; and point thee out my buildings to 
be blessed—stables and cattlepens and hen-roosts; rt 
let them be blest through my blood and thy might.” > 
u 
That prayer brings out very clearly, I oce 
think, the full significance of our word Ge 
“bless.” That is the old pagan meaning of tar 
the word. It belongs to a time when men wa 
sought God darkly and in savage ways; un 
when they had not yet learnt of the tri 
sacrifice on Calvary; before they had yet rel 
been taught to pray for that real “blessing” ch 
which is given through the “blood” shed by ou 
the Saviour of the world. 
tu 
ol 
al 
GREAT SAHARA. P 
FORBES. fe 
v 
PAPER. n 
cumbed to a rather severer attack than usual ~ 
of the malady, and, having secured a com- t 
pagnon de voyage, I started on the twentieth . 
of the month to get cured of my fever. t 
Our present plan was to go straight to ‘ 
Algeria, and to spend our vacation there. 
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remains, which are almost everywhere to be 
found in fine preservation. It is easily 
reached from Marseilles by a very fine line 
of steamers which run straight to Algiers. 
The steamboat service along the coast is 
good, and, in addition to a railway running 
from Oran on the west to Tunis on the east, 
there are numerous lines which branch off 
the main line and run south into the heart of 
thecountry. The enterprising Mr. Cook has 
exploited all its known regions, and has even 
stretched his octopus-like arms as far south 
as Biskra, an oasis on the edge of the great 
Sahara. 

Here we looked forward to getting a 
glimpse of the boundless sea of sand, snake- 
charmers, dervishes, and other Arabian won- 
ders. L’homme propose, however, and on our 
arrival at Algiers I received a pressing sum- 
mons to go at once far inland to Ain Khen- 
chela from the wife of M. Wolff, the Com- 
mandant Supérieur of an immense “circle” of 
administration which stretches from Khen- 
chela due south to the extreme limits at which 
the flag of France has been hoisted. The 
General represented that at best at Biskra 
we should only see a Frenchified oasis, and, 
further, that the snake-charmers, dancers, 
and other gentry of the kind were a very 
spurious article seized with no epileptic 
frenzies, but ‘‘ got up” to ensnare the British 
tourist, and turned on like the water-tap, as 
occasion demanded, for a few francs. The 
General offered to take us with him under mili- 
tary escort for a three weeks’ tour which he 
was about to make amongst some of the tribes 
under his administration; and during our 
trip we were to visit curious oases, Roman 
remains, &c. In short, we were offered a 
chance which we should never again get in 
our lives of seeing the real Sahara. 

Taking advantage accordingly of the oppor- 
tunity, we started off as fast as we could for 
our new destination. We steamed to Boujie, 
and from thence drove through the far-famed 
pass of Chabet-el-Akhra to that uniquely- 
situated town Constantine. At a junction a 
few miles from this town we got into a train 
which carried us by a curious zigzagging 
narrow-gauge line over great table lands 
which afford grazing for countless flocks and 
herds, and upon which were encamped at 
intervals Bedouin Arabs. A day’s journey 
brought us to Ain Beida, a military outpost, 
and another day to Ain Khenchela. This 
town, which the reader will find on his map, 
is half French and half Arab, and is placed 
in a depression in the chain of the Aures 
Mountains at a height of from three thousand 





to four thousand feet above the sea-level. 
Here, roughly speaking, may be said to end 
the Tell, or the first region into which 
Algeria is said to be divided, and the im- 
mense country which stretches to the edge 
of the great Sahara, and over which we were 
about to journey, is known as the second 
region, or the hauls plateauz. 

Our host’s military command includes the 
control of what is known as the Bureau 
Arabe, which is established at all the strate- 
gical points of the country, and which forms 
the machinery by which the French control 
the whole of Algeria. The administration is 
carried on by a central bureau at Algiers, 
divisional bureaux, and bureaux of circles. 
Under the command of each bureau of a 
circle, such as our host administered, there 
is a Caid, generally of princely Arab blood, 
who is responsible for the order of the tribes 
in the particular circle, and who is assisted 
by a Khalifa, a Cadi, and by the Sheiks or 
chiefs of the countless tribes in the circle. 
It will thus be seen how anxious and onerous 
are the duties of a commandant supérieur. 
While the Caid and his subordinates are 
responsible for good order and payment of 
tribute by the tribes, the Commandant has 
to watch the conduct of his subordinates, 
to win their confidence, decide quarrels be- 
tween the French and the Arabs, and gene- 
rally to do all in his power to strengthen and 
consolidate the power of the French govern- 
ment. For these purposes he makes a yearly 
visit of inspection in some portion of the 
immense territory included in his circle of 
administration. Hence the present expedi- 
tion, upon which we started on the 8th of 
April. 

The caravan was to be made up at the 
bordj, or fortress of the Caid Si Belkhassem, 
head of the tribe of Ouled Rechaich, a part 
of the confederation of Nememcha. ‘This 
Caid was to accompany us while we passed 
through his “kingdom,” and, jointly with 
our general, he arranged the commissariat, 
providing tents, horses, provisions, &c. He 
is a man of great intelligence, extremely 
handsome with his fine eyes and noble 
carriage, and speaks excellent French. In 
his silk burnous and gorgeously embroidered 
turban he looked an ideal Arab chief. He 
entertained us right royally in his palace at 
a never ending dinner & Jarabe, cooked in 
his harem, and at which we were introduced 
to the two national dishes of “cous-cous” 
and the “diffa.” The former is the chief 
food of every wandering Arab, and consists 
of a semolina of hard wheat placed on a per- 
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Rocks of Zekron overhanging the Desert. 


forated dish, and cooked by steam ascending | 


from another vessel beneath containing meat | 
and vegetables, and it is served with sour 
milk. The “diffa” is a young lamb roasted | 
whole, and turned for three hours over a spit | 
in the open air over a charcoal fire. It is | 
served up whole, and you are expected to | 
tear off the pieces of meat you fancy with | 
your fingers. 

My friend and I had a very spacious tent, 
and as we each had a canteen we could take 
lots of clothes, which were occasionally much 
needed. Sleep was difficult the first night 
under canvas. Our horses neighing close to 
our tents around which they were tethered, 
dogs barking, jackals screaming, all combined 
to keep off nature’s sweet restorer, and we 
seemed to fall asleep in the small hours only 
to be awakened by a strange dirge-like sound 
rising and falling, which turned out to be the 
early service of the Caid and his harem, who 
were reciting passages from the Koran. 

The camp was now stirring, and, mounting 
the Arab horse allotted to each of us, we 
started south, and from this point entered 
new country so far as any published map is 
concerned. We were a goodly cavalcade. 
Led by our Caid and his brother, with their 
attendant cavaliers all splendidly mounted 





on pure-bred Arabs, and by our General and 


his officers, the rear was brought up by the 
Spahis, or native cavalry, and muleteers 
with mules to carry tents, provisions, &c. 
There was a bright sun, and a bitterly cold 
wind blowing from the snow-capped Aures 
on our right, and our journey lay over great 
ridges and ranges of mountains with not a 
blade of grass or a shrub of more importance 
than a stray juniper plant two feet high. 
Occasionally, where there happened to be 
some moisture in the ground, we found 
barley growing. The country reminded me 
of nothing so much as the high tops of the 
hills in Inverness-shire which one knows when 
shooting ptarmigan. There was no sign of 
life save an occasional flight of partridges 
flushed by our caravan, or a bustard hanging 
like a speck over the desolate mountains. 
After some five hours’ riding we saw 4 
white object in the distance, which turned 
out to be the General’s tent, pitched as if by 
magic, and containing a breakfast fit for an 
epicure, and which had been prepared for 
our arrival by the muleteers and cooks who 
preceded us, starting in the small hours. The 
tent was pitched amidst the ruins of a Roman 
city whose name is unknown, but which has 
been christened Enchir Titten by the Arabs. 
It is situated in a remarkably strong position, 
commanding the access to a mighty plain 
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from which passes one of the tracks to the 
t Sahara. Truly these Romans knew 
what they were about when they chose their 
strategical positions, using them also as helio- 
phic stations. 
After a rest we continued our march over 
t rugged rifts and mountains, and enjoyed 
splendid views of the Aures on the right and 
e Plaine de Garel on the left; and at about 
5 P.M. we reached the site of another Roman 
city called Ain Roumi by the Arabs, and 
amidst great massive blocks of stone standing 
on end, doorways, and old walls, we found 
our tents all ready pitched for us. Here we 
visited an old Roman aqueduct, which is to 
be repaired to convey water to the plain 
below. It is impossible to store water in 
reservoirs, the Caid told me, as two days of 
the scirocco, or desert wind, would completely 
evaporate it. The night was so bitterly cold, 
owing to the north wind blowing from the 
Aures, that we made a short sederwnt of our 
dinner, sitting huddled up in greatcoats and 
rugs, and were nearly petrified all night in 
our camp beds. This, however, was to be 


our last cold night for some time to come, 





and next morning we defiled under a glorious 
hot sun mainly over the same bare plains and 
mountains, and arrived for breakfast at the 
remains of a once mighty Roman city. It is 
named by the Arabs Enchir Gourcats, and is 
of the fourth century. We found the remains 
of a Christian church, a great slab of red 
stone with the Cross and Dove and the 
Vine beautifully carved upon it; and also 
a triumphal arch dedicated to the Emperors 
Valens and Valentinius (A.D. 370). All these 
Roman towns date from the second to the 
fourth century, and their destruction is due 
to Genseric, King of the Vandals, who landed 
in Africa in A.D. 429, and destroyed nearly 
all the Roman fortresses. While walking 
through the ruins I picked up pottery and 
old coins of all sizes which had been lying 
crumbling in the hot sand all these centuries. 
This town must once have been a city of 
great importance, proud in her temples, 
colonnades, and triumphal arches. Now, how- 
ever, she presents a pathetic picture of de- 
parted glory, the stunted grass and sand 
vying with one another as to hesens is to 
cover up the ruins ! 


Oasis of Ouldja. 
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Our halt for the night was to be at Sidi 
Abid, and as we pursued our journey thither 
we saw in the distance three horsemen galop- 
ping like the wind to meet us. They proved 
to be the Sheik of the tribe at Sidi Abid and 
his two cavaliers. He was a splendid old 
fellow, dressed in red burnous, white turban, 
and red leggings, and his raven beak, fine dark 
eyes and white beard gave him the appear- 
ance of a man born to command. hen 
about one hundred yards from us he jumped 
off his white horse, which he handed to his 
cavaliers, and advanced to salute the Caid 
and the General, touching with his hand their 
hands and clothes and then raising his hand 
to his lips. He then remounted, and placing 
himself at the head of our party he escorted 
us into an extraordinary village formed in 
the rocks, out of which we saw women and 
children peeping at us. This district is 
watered by the Foum Guentis, and we 
amused ourselves with fishing for barbeau, 
or barbel, which ran from a quarter to one Ib. 
in weight, and which were caught in a pri- 
mitive manner by a long stick with a cord 
attached to it and a baited hook and a 
float. 

Next morning we started for a very inte- 
resting day’s march. We were still at an 
altitude of three thousand feet, and our 
route lay over the same rocky, burnt-up pla- 
teaux. Our path, if path it could be called, 
was made by the French soldiers as a high- 
way to the oasis of Negrine, which lay to 
our east in the Sahara. It was, however, 
but a track, and a very dangerous one, now 
literally open on either side to frightful pre- 
cipices, now carved out of the massive rock 
which rose up on either side to a great height. 
Here we found ourselves climbing down a 
deep ravine, there struggling up a steep 
stratum of rocks, the surface of which, 
heated by the fierce sun, had been planed as 
smooth and as slippery as ice. At last we 
reached the Plateau de Brileau (about the 
thirty-fifth parallel), and, as the general had 
chosen to halt here for breakfast, we were 
able at our leisure to gaze upon the stupen- 
dous prospect which lay below us. Rising 
up from the great desert we saw a great 
range of sphinx-like mountains, called the 
rocks of Zekron, rearing up their crests from 
an immense depth of heat and mist. They 
were absolutely bare of vegetation and were, 
as it were, scarified in a formation of sym- 
metrical straight lines by the ever-burning 
sun. The weirdness of their shapes and 
forms was intensified by their pink and red 
colour, which made them seem as if they 





were blushing for a sun whose unrelenti 
fury could transform them into such eeris 
shapes. Stretching away from the base of 
these monsters, as far as the eye could 
there rolled the great Sahara—a plain of 
irregular sand, vast and melancholy like ay 
ocean, 

As we had a dangerous and arduous march 
to make to reach our night quarters, we had 
to tear ourselves from this most wondroy 
scene. The sun was now shining vertically 
with great force over these fearsome and 
thirsty valleys, down which we had to crayl, 
One had to stick to one’s horse like a leech, 
and felt that a single false step would dash 
horse and rider into eternity. The littl 
horses, however, which we rode are wonder. 
fully sure-footed and must be left to them. 
selves. They have their own way of climb. 
ing, like cats, up precipitous rocks, and 
walking down steps carved out of slippery 
and calcined marble, down which a human 
being would crawl on his hands and knees, 
Both horses and men were thoroughly tired 
out when we reached Riran bou Dokhan,s 
curious hole in a sort of rocky dune, the 
village of a tribe who water their flocks a 
the Oued (river) bou Dokhan. Fishing in 
this swiftly-flowing and limpid stream, one 
could scarcely realise that some fifty kilos 
farther south it would lose itself in the sand 
and cease to exist. 

Next day, starting betimes, we passed s 
place where a number of poor Kabyles in the 
last rising had escaped from the mountains 
and had , Meare themselves down to die of 
thirst, little knowing that a few kilos farther 
south there were wells of water in abundanee. 
At last we reached the gates of the Great Se 
hara. It consists of great zones of flat hard 
sand, upon which one could have a lawn tennis 
tournament for the whole world—zones of 
broken rocky sand, zones of soft powdery 
sand, and dunes of sand. Owing to the 
rains, which had been exceptionally heavy 
in the spring, we saw a sight seldom seen, 
and which made one realise what a country 
Africa would be if only the rains came down 
in spring and autumn regularly as they do 
with us. The desert was clothed in a roe 
de féte, and was literally ablaze as far as the 
eye could see with the myriad colours of 
countless wild flowers, which seemed to have 
caught the glory of the African sun. Every 
few hours of our march we met caravans 10 
charge of strange-looking men, coming with 
their camels loaded with merchandise from 
the Soudan. The men invariably came up 
and saluted our Caid, and formed a truly 








A RIDE IN THE GREAT SAHARA. 




















A “Reclamation ”’ in the Sahara. 


picturesque enlivenment in our hot and | 
arduous journey. 

As we neared our halt for breakfast, 
Qglat Trudi, the Sheik of the tribes who 
were watering their flocks there, came out 
with his cavaliers to salute us. He was walk- 
ing with his hand on the bridle of the 
General’s horse when he suddenly darted for- 
ward, striking with a heavy stick a long 
make, which made off along the sand at great 
speed. This was our first sight of the vipére 
crnue, a very dangerous reptile, whose bite 
proves fatal if not promptly and most ener- 
getically treated. One of the Spahis drew 
his sabre and cut it to pieces, and showed us 
the peculiar horns over the brute’s eyes, 
which give it its name.- We expected to see 
many large and curious snakes, but owing to 
the rainy spring we were, perhaps luckily 
for us, ten days too soon for them, al- 
though we saw a good many specimens of the 
horned viper and of a very large and dan- 
gerous lizard. The heat here ,was so in- 
tense that after breakfast we were ordered 
to our tents, and we lay gasping on our 
beds, in very scanty raiment, till the sun 
being lower in the horizon we again started 
off. 

On arrival at Bir Djahli, between the 
thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth parallels, on the 
toute to the great oases of Negrine and 
Ferkhane, we found a large portion of the 
tribes of Ouled Rechaich, under our Caid’s 
Caidate, encamped with their flocks and 
herds, their tents being irregularly pitched 
and surrounded on every side by camels, 
sheep, goats, poultry, and dogs. I was lucky 
enough to secure some photographs of the 





interiors of these tents (truly wretched 
abodes), the General kindly stopping the 
caravan and directing the Spahis to draw 
their sabres and keep off the great savage, 
yellow watch-dogs while I got to work. The 
male Bedouin is a dignified-looking, if dirty, 
specimen of humanity, but he is lazy and 
useless, the drudgery of keeping the tent and 
looking after the beasts being, for the most 
part, done by his two or three wives. These 
women are married at twelve years of age, 
when they are dark and good-looking. They 
generally wear red or blue dresses, and huge 
earrings in their ears. At about twenty 
years of age, however, they become haggard 
and hideous. 

The tribes, as here, always take advantage 
of spots where there is some alluvial deposit 
brought down by the rivers which descend 
from the Aures, and which die in the desert, 
where they form a sort of delta. This delta 
would be as fertile as that of the Nile if the 
rivers, which descend in torrents after storms, 
did not dry up so quickly, or if the heavens 
regularly sent down in spring and autumn 
the rains which our Spahis called “la béné- 
diction d’Allah.” In a good year, such as 
1890, the crops give an extraordinary yield. 
The Caid told me that a single seed will 
yield five hundred ears of barley. Every 
drop of rain is then worth its weight in 
gold. ‘ 
As soon as the General’s tent is set up it 
is surrounded by some forty or fifty swarthy 
Arabs, who squat on the sand outside in 
front of the tent-door. The “ reclamation” 
now begins. At first, a spokesman who is 
deputed to detail the various grievances com- 
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plained of, goes to work with much dignity 
and action amid the dead silence of the rest 
of his brethren, who sit like mutes. This, 
however, cannot last long. In threes and 
fours they soon begin to speak all together, 
till the noise becomes so deafening that the 
General quells them with difficulty, and pro- 
ceeds either to redress the grievances or to 
give judgment in the case appealed to him. 
This tent scene amidst the Bedouin encamp- 
ments seemed to me like a chapter in the 
Old Testament history, and I could easily 
imagine that I had been suddenly carried 
by Eastern magic into an encampment at 
the desert wells of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 

As there were still some three hours before 
sunset and much barley nearly ripe for cut- 
ting, not to mention acres of wild flowers, I 
started with the Caid’s brother, a magnificent 
fellow and a well-reputed sportsman, to shoot 
quail. The scouts, who had been sent out 
early in the morning, returned, reporting 
that owing to the softness of the desert sand 
the gazelle we had hoped to find were up in 
the mountains. My prince’s modus operandi 
was somewhat peculiar. In his long burnous 
he did not seem to care to do more walking 
than he could help, and he invariably rode 





his charger to and from the patches of covert 
Dismounting, and handing his horse to his 
horsemen, he proceeded to work away with 
two mongrel yellow French pointers. Ag. 
customed to the “creepy” ways of quail 
these chiens de la chasse had lost whatever 
steadiness they may once have possessed, 
On they continually rushed with their noges 
in the long barley, and, finally, the whole 
affair became a regular “sauve qui peut” 
The prince pursuing the dogs, with his guy 
held before him “on the ready,” and adjur 
ing “ Perdrix” (one of his curs) to behaye 
“doucement,” and using other expletives 
which, from my ignorance of Arabic, [ failed 
to understand, but which, I fear, were any. 
thing but “good words.” When the bird 
was at last shoved up by the dogs the prince 
invariably blazed away (and on the whol 
with great success) at ten yards, though] 
found I often, at twenty-five yards, got my 
one barrel in after he had had his two shots 
at close range. After securing a capital bag 
and leaving many dead or wounded birds 
unfound in the iong barley a prey to the 
snakes, we “ceased firing,” but it will bk 
long before I forget my daily “ bursts” (] 
can call them nothing else) with this Arabia 
shekarry. 


(To be concluded neat month.) 





HOW I FOUND THE REMAINS OF OSRIC, KING OF 
NORTHUMBRIA. 


Founder of Gloucester Abbep. Buried a.v. 729. 
_ By rae Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean or GuovucestER. 


iw the place of honour—the spot in our 

storied minsters usually reserved as the 
resting-place of the founder of the house— 
on the right hand of the high altar of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, is a stately canopied tomb. 
Many times during the last five years I have 
wandered through the glorious abbey of 
which, to use Mr. Ruskin’s term, I have 
the honour of being the chief custode—now 
alone, now with a goodly group of com- 
panions anxious to learn something of the 
great book of stone men call a cathedral ; 
companions drawn from all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, from ministers of state, bishops, 
and judges, down to bright, intelligent, God- 
fearing artisans from mighty hives of toil 
and industry like Birmingham and Bristol ; 
and as we passed through the storied pile, 





every aisle, every chapel, and chauatry, with 
its legend, with its tomb, with its jewellel 
window, with its half-worn pictup tiles, fair 
pages in stone and in glass of tly history of 
England during the last thousard years—I 
would stay and point to the fowder’s place 
hard by the high altar—where 


“ A tomb with Gothic sculpture fa}, 
Did long King Osric’s image bes 

It was a large and gracefully d¢igned monu- 
ment of Perpendicular work o the date of 
the early years of King Henr, VIII, with 
the effigy of a king, crowned ajl sceptred. 

On the carved stone loculs beneath the 
canopy rested the kingly effig, The stone 
figure, somewhat roughly carve@epresented 
an old man with a flowing beardlying upon 
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his breast was a model of the Abbey of 
Gloucester. In black characters of a partly 


daced inscription was written 


OSRICUS REX [PRIMUS FUNDATOR] 
HUI’ (MONASTERII 681] 


The story of the old man was as follows : 

For nearly three centuries this fair “south- 
yest,” the country watered by the Severn 
and the Avon, had been the scene of a quiet 

perous life, such as was often introduced 
into the more favoured provinces of the 
Roman Empire. Gloucester was the great 
military centre, the place of arms of the 
west, ever watching the turbulent and uneasy 
Welsh and Border tribes of the Silures just 
sross the river; Bath was the famous plea- 
sant city—the watering place of Britain— 
resorted to by many a sick and ailing legion- 
ary and wealthy trader whose duties and for- 
tunes led him to the north of Gaul and the 
coveted isle across the little silver streak. 
Splendid villa residences and richly culti- 
vated farms were scattered over the vale 
and wooded hills. Slowly Christianity made 
its way in the Severn Lands, but when the 
end came of the pleasant opulent Roman 
life, its votaries probably numbered thou- 
sands. 

In the year of our Lord 577, a terrible 
calamity befell the Severn Lands. When the 
Roman legions, the officials and their families, 
had left Britain finally, about one hundred 
and fifty years before, in order to defend 
Italy and the central provinces of the Empire 
wainst the vast and ever-increasing hordes 
of northern tribes, then continually invading 
in great force the richest provinces of the 
empire, this part of Britain was evidently 
ina state of great prosperity and wealth. 
The important remains of Roman Gloucester 
and Bath, the splendid pavements and ela- 
borate and luxurious arrangements of the 
Roman villas in the neighbourhood of these 
cities bear witness to the life lived in those 
far-back days. On the withdrawal, however, 
of the Roman legions in A.D. 409-420, what 
may be termed the story of Roman life in Bri- 
tain came to an end. Then settled over these 
districts an impenetrable mist. It seems as 
though Britain, after the Roman officials and 
soldiers left, was divided into numerous little 
kingships. We have of these one hundred 
and fifty years only a fewreliques of legendary 
history—nothing dependable. Most probably 
the old habits of provincial life went on much 
as before, though on a narrower and less 





magnificent scale, Christianity, doubtless, 
gradually winning to its side the great mass 
of the population. No one seems to have 
foreseen the danger which threatened these 
outlying provinces from the northern tribes 
who had been long plaguing Italy and the 
south. 

It was many years before the awful storm 
burst on them, but it came at last, and found 
them all unprepared for the shock of battle. 
Ruin and utter disaster has drawn a dark, a 
heavy veil over the ill-fated cities and peoples 
of these districts which we will call the 
Severn Lands. 

But through the veil of ruin and disaster 
we catch sight of one terrible battle fought 
in A.D. 577, at Deorham (Dyrham), in the 
Severn Vale. Ceawlin, grandson of Cerdic 
the West-Saxon, the Woden-descended, slew 
at Deorham the kings of Gloucester, Bath, 
and Cirencester, and then burned their cities, 
banishing or slaying all the old inhabi- 
tants. The churches of Christ were every- 
where destroyed, and the worship of Thor 
and Woden and the northern gods replaced 
Christianity. For nearly a century the 
Severn Lands completely relapsed into 
Paganism. 

The hero-king, on whose canopied tomb 
on the right hand of the altar of Gloucester 
Cathedral we have just been looking, was the 
principal agent in the restoration of the lost 
Christianity of the Severn Lands. 

The land north of the Humber (Northum- 
berland) had, like the Severn Lands and the 
south of Britain, been conquered by the 
hordes of German invaders ; the worship of 
Woden and Thor there, too, had taken the 
place of Christianity. But the Saxon princes 
of Northumberland were soon persuaded by 
active and earnest missionaries of the gospel 
of Christ to give up idol-worship, and the 
Saxon princes of Northumberland, men like 
Edwin and Oswald, became ardent worship- 
pers of the “ white Christ.” 

Osric was a prince of their house. He, 
like his great uncle Oswald, the saint-king 
of Northumberland, was descended from the 
conquerors of the northern part of Britain, 
Ida and Atlla. They, like Cerdic and 
Ceawlin, the West-Saxon kingly ancestors of 
our present royal and imperial house of 
England, boasted their descent from Woden. 
Osric, too, was nearly connected by marriage 
with Ethelred, King of Mercia and of all 
the central part of England. 

When he was still comparatively young 
this Ethelred of Mercia, uncle of the young 
Northumbrian prince, appointed his nephew 
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Osric viceroy or sub-king of the Hwiccian or 
Severn Lands. 

From notices in early chroniclers — of 
these Bede was his contemporary — this 
Osric was evidently something more than a 
great and prominent ruler. He was an 
earnest admirer of what was to him and his 
Pagan race of heroes the new religion of 
Christ, and he seems to have used for years 
his great powers for its furtherance and 
establishment. 

For many years, as under-king to the 
great Mercian sovereign, his uncle Ethelred, 
he ruled over the Severn Lands, and his 
great work seems to have been the establish- 
ment of a network of Christian fortresses, 
centres of missionary activity; and, after 
nearly twelve hundred years, several noble 
ecclesiastical edifices remain to us as monu- 
ments of his far-seeing religious zeal and 
earnestness. In his later life this great prince 
succeeded to the crown of Northumberland, 
which roughly included Yorkshire and the 
northern counties. There he reigned for 
some eleven years, and, dying in 729 «.D., 
requested to be buried in his loved Abbey 
of Gloucester. 

Such appears to have been generally the 
eareer of Osric. In his youth, although a 
member of the reigning house of Northum- 
bria, others stood nearer the throne, so he 
accepted the invitation of Ethelred, king of 
Mercia, the son of the great Mercian king 
Penda, and became, under Ethelred, vice-king 
of the Hwiccii, a powerful West-Saxon tribe 
who occupied what I have termed the Severn 
Lands, which in the middle of the seventh 
century were included in the Mercian terri- 
tory. Osric appears to have been nearly 
connected with both Ethelred and his Queen 
Osthryd. 

When the young Northumbrian prince be- 
came ruler of the Severn Lands, the Hwiccii 
were pure Pagans. Their kinsmen to the south 
—Wilts and Somerset—likewise sacrificed at 
the altars of Woden and Thor ; farther away 
Kent was too distracted by internal troubles 
to busy herself with evangelising distant pro- 
vinces. Sussex was still heathen. To the west, 
in Wales, still flourished the remains of the 
old British Church. Some seventy or more 
years before, in A.D. 602-3, we know that 
Augustine of Canterbury had met on the 
borders of the Severn Lands—probably at 
Aust (Augustine’s oak, opposite Chepstow)— 
seven Welsh prelates, and many learned men 
from Bangor and other religious houses, in a 
conference which miserably ended in failure. 

But from the Pagan Severn Lands, alas! this 





still flourishing church stood sullenly aloof* 
One who has good right to be heard thus 
sadly writes: “Of any attempt on the part 
of the British Church to repay good for evil, 
by evangelising the race which they had too 
much reason to abhor—the race which had 
trampled out Christianity in the larger part 
of our present England—we know nothin 
at all from authentic history. What was to 
become of the conquerors as spiritual bein 
for whom Christ had died?” (In this sad 
but striking passage Professor Bright was 
speaking with especial reference to the 
West-Saxon Hwiccii of the Severn Lands, 
Surrounded thus on all sides by Pagans, and 
by a sullen Christian Church who, to their 
shame, could not even for their crucified 
Master’s sake bring themselves to help the 
men who in a former generation had deso- 
lated their homes and hearths, whence could 
come to the heathen Severn Lands friendly 
voices who should tell its people the history 
of the Christ ? We reply, only from Northum- 
bria, which under the influence of the devoted 
Paulinus and his noble successors had become 
in large measure Christian. And from 
Northumbria it came in the person of Osric—to 
whom more than toany man the Hwiccii and 
the Severn Lands owe their Christianity, 
Osric’s most enduring work during his long 
reign in the south-west of England was the 
establishment of great monastic mission 
centres, notably at Gloucester and at Bath 
Gloucester Cathedral and Bath Abbey are 
splendid and enduring memorials of Osrie’s 
life work, and Worcester Cathedral, too, may 
claim the Northumbrian prince as its first 
founder. The abbey at Pershore was a 
foundation of his brother. 

His “houses” were modelled after the 
famous missionary convent of Streaneshalch 
(Whitby). There Saint Hild, of the old royal 
race of Deira, one of the grandest and noblest 
figures of the seventh century, anear connec- 
tion, too, of Osric, had on the wild moor- 
land washed by the North Sea built the 
famous holy house of Whitby. It was one 
of those strange monastic establishments for 
missionary purposes peculiar to that age of 
stern war and burning religious zeal, contain- 
ing men and women{t—admirable in its com- 


* See Professor Bright, “‘Early English Church 
Lecture to the 


See also his Cathedral Society of Glou ’ 
pare a able paper by Rev. O. 8. Taylor, on 


in Gloucestershire” (Trans, Glou. and 
1). 


+ Mr. Taylor, “Early Christianity in Gloucestershire,” 
quoted above, remarks on “ the frequency of abbesses in these 
early Hwiccian houses, where a woman ruled over a double 
community of men and women, the women taking precedence 
of the men. Archbishop Theodore, in his “ Penitential,” ii., 
cap. vi. 8, expressed disapprobation of the practice, but as it 
was the custom of the country, he would not put it away. Cer 
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ition for missionary purposes, but when 
the first rough work of evangelising was done 
this system was discouraged and soon died 
gut. Osric was deeply influenced by Hild 
and her successor his still nearer relative 
#ifiela, daughter of King Oswy, and repro- 
duced the “double” house at Whitby, in 
Gloucester, and in Bath. His own sister, 
Kyneburgh, became Abbess of Gloucester, 
and Bertana at Bath, and from these and other 
smaller foundations the whole land watered 
by the Avon and the Severn were Chris- 
tianised. 


In comparatively late life, after more than 
a quarter of a century apparently spent as 
viceroy of the Hwiccii, dwelling in the Lands 
of the Avon and the Severn, Osric succeeded 
to the great Northumbrian throne. It was 
a brilliant period of literary activity (con- 
sidering the age) as well as of Christian mis- 
sionary zeal, and the Court of Northumber- 
land was the real centre in England of this 
life. Of this portion of Osric’s life we know 
little or nothing ; still with scarce an excep- 
tion all the old Chronicles with accurate 
dates tell us he reigned eleven years over 
Northumbria, and dying in A.D. 729 requested 
to be buried in his loved holy house at 


Gloucester. William of Malmesbury, writing 
some four centuries later, also speaks of dark 
scenes which preceded Osric’s succession. 
The same writer tells us, too, that he perished 
by aviolent death. But William of Malmes- 
bury at the same time goes out of his way 
to speak of the exceeding nobleness of the 


man. The reticence here of Bede, who 
alludes simply to the fact of his occupying 
the throne at that juncture (the saint scholar 
of Jarrow was actually writing his memo- 
table story of England when Osric was king), 
was possibly owing to his unwillingness to 
write down any of these “dark pages” while 
the chief actors in them were actually living 
close to his own Jarrow. 


All our Cathedral records, dating back 
many hundred years (Gloucester is very rich 
in these), unite in bearing witness to the in- 
terment of the Northumbrian king within 
its walls. He seems ever to have been 
honoured as the founder of the holy house, 
and yet more as the prince to whose fervour 
and pious zeal the Severn Land owes its 
Christianity. 
tainly it was usual in England at that time. St, Ebba at 
Coldingham, St. Eldreda at Ely, St. erg ot od at Barking, 


Elfrida at ton, and St. Cuthberga at Wimborne, all pre- 
sided over double houses of men and women,” 





During the changing fortunes of the 
famous religious house of Gloucester the body 
of its founder, Osric, seems to have been 
watched over with anxious care. In the 
well-known “ History” of Abbot Froucester, 
compiled at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury from older records in possession of the 
Abbey, we read that Osric, the king of 
Northumbria, who died the 9th May, a.p. 
729, was buried near his sister Kyneburgh, 
before the altar of St. Petronilla, in the 
north part of the monastery of Gloucester. 

The beautiful canopied tomb of King Osric 
on the right of the high altar, known as 
Osric’s, is (with the exception of the effigy of 
the king, which is possibly older) the work 
of Abbot Malvern, the last Abbot of Glou- 
cester, and stamped with his arms. It occu- 
pies the place of honour, the place usually 
reserved for the founder. 

It has been generally supposed to be 
merely a memorial tomb, simply a cenotaph 
or empty tomb, probably from the far remote 
date of the interment of the Northumbrian 
king 1162 years ago! So Britton, in his 
great work on the “Cathedrals of England ” 
(vol. v. pp. 66 and 67), speaks of this tomb of 
Osric’s in Gloucester as the “‘ cenotaph.” Mr. 
Waller in his able and exhaustive guide to 
the Cathedral (edition iii.) repeats the descrip- 
tion, which has been universally adopted. 

Men of the nineteenth century could not 
believe that the remains of one who had 
passed away early in the eighth century 
(Osric died A.D. 729) were still preserved, 
still reposed in our midst! It seemed 
scarcely credible that even the hallowed 
dust of the founder could have escaped the 
ravages of war, time, and neglect ; could have 
escaped the wild forays of the Danish Vikings 
and the fury of Norman pillage; could have 
escaped the confiscations of Henry VIIL., and 
the yet more dangerous watchfulness of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides. So the guardians and 
custodes of Gloucester Abbey for many and 
many a year resigned themselves to the 
firm persuasion that the fair monument on 
the right of the high altar was but a pious 
memorial, covered nothing, held nothng— 
only a dim and misty memory of a half- 
forgotten great one! Antiquarian, historian, 
custode of the great Abbey, all agreed in the 
conclusion that the tomb of Osric was a mere 
cenotaph, an empty tomb. 

I adopted the tradition of my predecessors, 
and firmly held this as a part of my Cathe- 
dral’s story till one day I met with Leland’s 
record — Leland was librarian to Henry 
VIII. The result of my pondering over 






































quest, the story of which I am 
going to tell. 

Some few months ago my 
attention was called by a fellow- j 
student* to Leland’s notes 
which he made in the course of 
his official visit to Gloucester Abbey by 
King Henry VIII.’s desire, shortly after the 
dissolution in A.D. 1540. One of these notes 
ran thus— 


‘* Osric, Founder of Gloucester Abbey, first laye 
in St. Petronell’s Chapell, thence removed into our 
Lady Chappell, and thence remooved of late dayes, 
and layd under a fayre Tombe of stone on the north 
syde of the high Aulter. At the foote of the Tomb 
is this written on a Norman pillar, ‘ Osricus Rex 
primus fundator hujus monasterii, 681.’ ’’ 


If, now, this was an accurate “ memory ” 
of Leland’s—and there was no reason to 
doubt its perfect accuracy, for Leland had 
heard it from one of the monks of the fallen 
house, from one who probably had even been 
an eye-witness of the translation of the foun- 


* Mr. Bazley, Rector of Matson—my assistant librarian in 
this Cathedral—an archwologist of learning and research, to 
whom I am indebted for many a bit of buried lore. 





, King, Kipaigs 
this was the solemn night a 





der’s remains from the Lady 
Chapel—then the canopied mony. 
ment in the place of honour in the 
sanctuary was no cenotaph, no mere 
empty memorial tomb, but was in 
very truth the actual resting-place of 
the remains of the great Northwm. 
brian king, the first founder of the 
famous Abbey. 

With these thoughts in my 
mind, I proceeded to consult Mr, 
St. John Hope, the secretary of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and 
Mr. Waller, the architect of the 
Cathedral, and after a careful 
examination with me, these ex- 
perts, with the words of Leland 
that I had placed in their hands 
before them, told me that the 
panelled loculus, or large stone 
chest on which the crowned and 
sceptred effigy of Osric rested, was 
amply large enough to contain 
another inner loculus, or mortuary 
chest. 


On the night of the 7th Janu. 
ary, 1892, after the Cathedral 
was closed, accompanied by 
Canor St. John the sub-dean, Mr. 
Bazley the librarian, the sub- 
sacrist, two skilled masons, and 
if Mr. Waller the architect, I caused 
3 two panels on the south side of 
the stone loculus to be removed, 
and at once a long leaden coffin 
was disclosed lying exactly be 
neath the king’s effigy. The 
upper end of the leaden coffin 
had fallen in, apparently crushed 
by the weight of the stone figure of the 
king, which was then seen to form the lid 
of the outer stone loculus, thus exposing 
to view the contents of the lead coffin. It 
was a solemn moment. The old grey Cathe- 
dral was dimly lit by a few lamps, whose 
flickering light half-veiled, half-revealed the 
mighty Norman shafts of the choir ambu- 
latory, with the delicate lace-work of Perpen- 
dicular tracery tossed upon them *by the 
monk artists of the days of King Edward 
Ill. The dusky gold-work of the sanctuary 
gleamed here and there above our heads, as 
the pale shafts of the lantern lights fell upon 
the Gothic fancies of the reredos. 

It was a weird yet striking scene that 
winter night, as we stood and silently gazed 
on the coffin whose existence no man livin 
had ever suspected—the coffin which hel 
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the sacred grey dust of the once famous 
Northumbrian king, who had done so much 
in his stormy work-filled life for his Master’s 
religion, and who, nearly twelve centuries 
back, had founded the stately Abbey we loved 
so well. 

The contents of the coffin disclosed the 
remains of a very ancient interment ; much 
of the cement which had once fastened down 
the stone effigy of Osric had fallen in to the 
top or broken end of the lead coffin; a few 
small bones, or pieces of bones, could be seen 
mingled with the cement ; the lower end of 
the coffin was perfect, and 
“a grey dust” marked 
the position where the 
legs and feet of the 
ancient king had rested. 

It seemed too hazardous 
to try to clear away the 
cement from the upper 
end of the coffin; it would 
have disturbed and partly 
destroyed the moulder- 
ing bones. No attempt 
was made to discover 
royal insignia or frag- 
ments of vesture. The re- 
mains were left untouched. 
The searchers, in their 
reverent quest, simply 
desired to test the truth 
of Leland’s assertion that 
the body of the great foun 
der of the Abbey was there. 

Thus, in our search we 
had verified beyond all 
doubt the statement of 
Leland in 1540—1, con- 
cerning the translation of 
the remains of the royal 
founder of the famous 





walls of their loved minster. They will 
often reverently gaze at the beautiful tomb 
hard by the high altar—the tomb built up 
by the pious care of Malvern, the last sad 
abbot of the great house—and as they gaze 
they will remember that beneath the carved 
canopy, beneath the sculptured effigy, rests 
the hallowed dust of Osric, the Northum- 
brian king, who, after his stormy life, chose 
the Abbey by the Severn as his last earthly 
home nearly 1200 years ago. 

As with the little group of reverent 
searchers that winter evening I left the 








Abbey and religious 





house of Gloucester. 
Owing to our work of 
that night the stranger, 
as he passes through the 
storied Abbey, will in 
future be told that the 
fair tomb which occupies 


the place of honour in the Cathedral is no mere cenotaph, no 
mere monument raised in pious memory of the founder of the 
mighty abbey—but is verily the resting-place of the remains of the 
ancient Northumbrian king, to whom, as the restorer of the 
lost Christianity, Gloucester and the “Severn Lands owe so 
deep a debt of gratitude. From this night, those who love 
the glorious Cathedral rebuilt by Serlo, Lanfranc’s friend, the 
chaplain of William the Conqueror, will be conscious of 
another sacred treasure enshrined in the grey and storied 
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solemn Cathedral, with the dark shadows of 
night again filling the soaring choir, again 
resting on the altar, with its stately rere- 
dos gleaming with colour and gold, again 
veiling the tombs of mighty kings and 
, saintly abbots; I reflected on what I and 
my two or three friends had been gazing— 
we had seen for a brief moment the moulder- 
ing remains of one who had played one of 
the chief parts in a great and ever-memorable 
period. Yes; the latter half of the seventh 
and the early years of the century that 
foilowed, when Osric lived and worked, will 
ever stand out in English story as emphati- 
cally a great and memorable age—for it was 
in those few years that was accomplished the 
work of our national conversion. Our famous 
historians* love to dwell on the mighty work 
that was in that brief space of time so well, 
so surely done. “In a single century,” 
says one of these great writers, “ England 
became known to Christendom as a fountain 
of light,”+ and in the West and Midland, 
in our own loved Severn Lands, the master 
workman of the great age was Osric. : 
What thoughts flashed through the busy 
brain, as we slowly passed out through the 
dimly-lit fair cloister walk, where in old 
days the Benedictine fathers of the holy 
house wrote in their little carol cells, quietly 
waiting the printing press’s advent! What 
thoughts were ours on that cold winter 
night! Our eyes had looked upon the gray 
ashes of one who must have been the friend 
of Bede—of Bede the saintly, the tireless 
pioneer of that bright scholar band who have 
done so much to train and educate our 
England. Osric, into whose coffin—the very 
existence of which none in our day seem to 
have suspected—on whose grey and moulder- 
ing bones we had just been reverently gazing, 
must have in his youth often talked in the 
cloistered gloom of Streaneshalch (Whitby) 
with his kinswoman, the saintly abbess Hild 
the friend and counsellor of so many ot 
earth’s great ones in that age of brave strug- 
gling after light—with Hild who helped to 
kindle so many a fiery torch of missionary 
ardour—Hild, the medieval Mére Angélique, 
as she has well been called, “the mother 
whose advice was sought by princes,” and 
who no doubt sketched out for Osric the 
scheme for his holy houses of prayer and 
work, on the banks of Avon and Severn. 
What thoughts, indeed, what touching 
memories came crowding into the busy brain 
after the strange night’s work ! Whata group 


* So Church and Freeman, Stubbs and Bright. Alas, the 
first two have left us! J We: , 


+ Bishop Stubbs, + Canon Bright, 





of friends and counsellors must have beep 
associated with him on whose gray ashes we 
had just been reverently gazing. Caed 
somewhiles cow-herd in Hild’s home on the 
wind-swept cliff of Streaneshalch, overlookj 
‘he North Sea, and then soul-stirring poet 
after his marvellous awakening to his great 
gift—Caedmon, the first and not the ym 
illustrious of the long sunny line of English 
song-men; Wilfrid, the masterful but de. 
voted bishop who, in his long, anxio 
sorrowful life, never swerved from what he 
felt was true and just, the spiritual ancestor 
of Dunstan and Lanfranc, A Becket and 
Langton—now the champion of the Church’s 
rights—now the wise and loving apostle and 
teacher of the heathen South Saxons and the 
men of the Isle of Wight; Willibrord, the 
dauntless missionary to the Frisians ; St.Chad, 
the gentle ascetic Bishop of Lichfield ; Theo. 
dore, the aged archbishop—half Greek, half 
Roman—with his rare powers of govern- 
ment, his vast knowledge of the Church and 
the world, his strange influence over men’s 
hearts and heads ; Colman, the generous and 
tender Irishman, the brave advocate of the 
uses of the ancient Celtic Church, the use of 
St. John the divine ; Cuthberth of Melrose 
and Lindisfarne, the tireless worker, the 
loving, patient ascetic, the ideal of the per- 
fect monk, for ages the great popular saint of 
the North Country ; Guthlac the solitary, 
the loved recluse of the Mercian Lands, 
whose name still lives among us in the 
ruined glories of the mighty Abbey at Crow- 
land in the Fen Country, at once his me- 
morial and his tomb. All these, simple, 
loyal men, whose hallowed names still shine 
among us beacon-like among the makers -of 
our English life, with many another noble 
soul in that age of illustrious men, half for- 
gotten save by a few patient scholars, were for 
years the teachers and the guides, the friends 
and companions of that great Northumbrian 
Prince whose coffin I had just caused to be 
sealed up once more in his splendid tomb 
in the sanctuary of Gloucester Cathedral. 

It had been for us an ever-memorable 
night. We had looked upon the hallowed 
ashes of one who had been a foremost light 
ir. the most brilliant period of our ancient 
ecclesiastical history—on the ashes of one 
concerning whom we may in good truth say, 
that he was one of the makers of England. 


APPENDIX. 


(1.) I believe that in the tomb of Osric, 
Gloucester may claim the solemn guar 
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ship of the oldest known remains of the Saxon 
Ptce fragments exist in other stately min- 
sters. Winchester possesses in one of its 
mortuary chests some of the ashes of Kyne- 
ils, King of the West Saxons, who died A.D. 
643, but the remains of Kynegils are hope- 
lessly mixed with the bones of Ethelwulph, 
the father of Alfred. At Durham the skull 
of the saint-king Oswald, who died a.p. 634, 
rests in a coffin with the bones of St. Cuth- 
bert (the body of the saint-king Oswald is in 
Gloucester Abbey somewhere ; it was, we 
know, brought here by A®thelfleda, Lady of 
the Mercians, the daughter of Alfred, in 
AD. 909), and possibly the remains of King 
Sebert, the East Saxon, rest in the well- 
known tomb in Westminster Abbey. This, 
I think, exhausts the scanty list of the Saxon 
kings, whose precious remains are preserved 
among us. 
(2.) Every king and queen who has ruled 
England before and since the eleventh cen- 
tury, has had the blood of Cerdic the 





West-Saxon, the Woden-descended, in their 
veins, 

Osric’s family, the princes of the North- 
umbrian kingdom, like Cerdic’s, claimed to 
descend from Woden. 

The house of Osric, through Oswald, the 
saint-king of Northumbria, was also allied 
to the house of Cerdic. 

(3.) The lead coffin in which the remains of 
Osric now rest, probably replaces a more 
ancient stone loculus or coffin. The “ trans- 
lation” from the stone to the lead loculus 
might have taken place when the remains of 
Osric were transferred from St. Petronilla’s 
Chapel to the Lady Chapel ; or later, in the 
first years of the sixteenth century, when, as 
Leland tells us, the remains of the founder 
of the Abbey were taken from the Lady 
Chapel and deposited in their present place 
of honour on the right of the high altar “ of 
late dayes” (no doubt by Malvern, Abbot of 
Gloucester, A.D. 1514—1539, the builder of 
the tomb, whose well-known arms are carved 
on the spandrels of the canopy). 
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By tHe MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


O® sweet were the peat stacks and thatch roofs of Bally, 
The place in ould Ireland my infancy knew ; 
Small farms on the mountain, and homes in the valley 
That sent up the smoke-wreaths when glistened the dew. 
Away to the westward there rolled the great ocean, 
To cross it had never once entered my dreams ; 
Then came the grim Fate that called forth my emotion, 
My grief that was bliss in disguise, as it seems. 


For now I look back on my country with kindness, 
And love the bit cottage with pigs at the door ; 
Oh, sure, I was struck with a pitiful blindness, 
To cry I must go, and see Bally no more. 
"Twas misery’s self to be parted from Mary, 
And, oh, how she wept, as she hung on my neck ; 
I swore I was cursed at my birth by a fairy— 
Our tears, like the Shannon, flowed down on the deck! 


But soon as I landed I earned my own living, 
My ventures I made a success, one and all— 
Still fast, as I asked her, Dame Fortune kept giving, 
And rich the poor emigrant now ye may call ! 
For Mary was mine anyhow, and old Bally 
I bought with the gold that grew under my feet : 
She’s Queen, and I’m Lord, of the mountain and valley, 
The cows and the butter, the pigs and the peat ! 





Liew MARINI was only a young 
fisherman, and he could neither read 
nor write ; but he was one of those peasant- 
aristocrats who are far commoner in Italy 
than is supposed. He was a poet, too; by 
sentiment, for he loved every inch of Capri 
ground and every wave of the sea and every 
cloud in the heavens with a love that was 
almost a passion ; and by virtue of his songs 
and blithe improvisations. 

Indeed, before Ettore had fallen in love 
with a beautiful girl of Anacapri, Laura 
Valloni by name, he had given the full 
strength of his virginal affection to the sea. 

But when he had seen and come to 
know and love, and at last be loved by 
Laura Valloni, he realised that, for a man, a 


woman was of more worth than a waste cf | 


soulless water. 

They were very happy in their love, and 
though Ettore was certainly poor, even for 
a Capri fisherman, he was young and strong, 
was respectably connected, and had a fourth 
share in the Stella Errante, one of the best 
fishing sloops to be seen off the island. As 
for Laura, she was so dexterous with the 
needle that even in Anacapri she could 
obtain steady, if not very remunerative, em- 
ployment. She was a lovely girl, and as 
lithe, strong, and courageous as she was 
beautiful. She was commonly called la 
Biondina, not only because she was so fair, 
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but because she was the only “ blonde’ 

in the whole island. Not even the 

whitest-skinned and most golden 

haired girl among the summer visitors 
to Capri was in appearance less typically 
Italian than Laura Valloni; who yet, for 
all her soft pearly-hued skin and deep blue 
eyes and really wonderful golden-yellow 
hair was unmistakably a daughter of the 
south. She was a proud girl, and not 
without due cause, apart from her beauty, 
or the fact of her having been sued for 
by half the young bachelors of Capri, for 
her people had always been worthy of their 
family tradition, since a great-great-grand- 
father, Andrea Valloni, had fought and 
died for his country’s liberty, against the 
Austrian oppressor. Her father, Cesare, and 
her uncle Pietro had both fought gallantly 
with and perished gloriously under the flag 
of Garibaldi; and another uncle, Sebasti- 
ano, had entered the priesthood and risen to 
be a Canonico, with surety of further dig- 
nity. Much surprise, therefore, was expressed 
throughout the island when the rumour 
spread that, among all her suitors, Ja Bion 
dina had shown favour to Ettore Marini 
alone. All the girls thought she did well 
enough, for Ettore was a fine fellow every 
way—‘‘as pure as coral and as sure as the 
tide,” as the saying ran. But all the men, 
and the young bachelors above all, and Paola 
Costa in particular, were either scornful, or 
pitiful, or resentful, or all combined. No 
doubt Paola Costa took it most to heart, for 
though Annibale Garlanda and Luca Ravelli 
were comely and prosperous youths and 
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yould-be suitors, he was certainly the richest 
and the “most likely” man. He it was who 
owned a part share in the Stella Errante, as 
well as in other boats, and who himself was sole 
owner of the Aguila Bianca, to say nothing 
of the small steam-tug, the Santa Trinita. 

But Laura Valloni cared nothing for 
public opinion, and held to her determina- 
tio to marry Ettore Marini or no one. 

One day Lucia Corelli said to her that a 
dozen things might happen before the wed-. 
ding-day could be fixed, but Laura laughingly 
answered that until the sea should open its 
mouth and swallow her lover she would 
never let another man even kiss her hand. 

By a strange coincidence, it seemed as 
though her words were that very night to 
prove to be unconscious prophecy. 

The evening had set in exceptionally hot. 
Thunder was travelling southward from 
above the Apennines, and soon the crags 
about Anacapri would echo with reverbera- 
tions from the purple-black clouds. After 


dusk a heat mist had drawn across the sea. 
The long promontory of Buonavista was lost 
in it, like a dark, lampless street ending in 
fog. 

Ettore had left his comrades early. It 
had been one of the fast-days, whereon no 


good Catholic was expected to put to sea for 
poses of gain. Ettore had welcomed the 
liday aforehand, for he hoped to spend it 
with Laura, and use the occasion to persuade 
her to fix a date for the wedding: but the 
day before she had sent him word that she 
would not be at home, as she had promised 
to spend the day and night with Lucia 
Corelli, in order to help her with her wed- 
ding-raiment, as Lucia’s marriage was to take 
place on the morrow. So Ettore had loitered 
about most of the day; had visited one or 
two old comrades who had been in the Navy 
during the same period when he had served 
his time ; had spent an hour or so overhaul- 
ing his nets and fishing gear ; had composed 
m ardent lyric, and dictated it, and an 
equally ardent letter, to Master Alfonso 
Cerimele, the public letter-writer, and then 
ted the precious missive to the Signorina 
ura Valloni; had supped with his old 
mother; and had at last determined to go to 
bed early and have a long sleep. 

But sleep does not come at once, even at 
the wooing of youth and health. Ettore 
tried not to think of Laura—for that was 
fatal to sleep and ease of mind—and strove 
to win obliviousness by all manner of expe- 
dients, such as endeavouring to count the 
mMnumerable sardines in an imaginary drag- 





net, or the number of waves leaping in the 
sunlight between Capri and Naples, or a 
thousand forward, and then backward. But 
it was no good. Ettore could not sleep. The 
heat was oppressive, and his skin felt dry 
and feverish. Suddenly an intense desire to 
enjoy a long swim overcame him, and there- 
after, he thought, he would spend an hour 
or two on the water in a boat. 

It did not take him three minutes to rise 
and put on his clothes. As soon as he was out 
of the house he marvelled why he had not 
thought of his plan earlier. The sea, misty 
as it was, looked wondrously seductive to 
his loving eyes. There was that sisterliness 
to silence which is all that is audible on the 
ocean on nights of dead calm: a faint 
breathing sound seaward, a soft rustling 
sussurrus at its shallow verge, as though the 
tired wind were lying asleep there and with 
drowsy breaths just ruffling the margins of 
the water. 

Ere long he stood upon the narrow stretch 
of sand and shingle where the smaller boats 
were hauled up. He chose a skiff belonging 
to a neighbour, and without trouble dragged 
it seaward and launched it. He rowed for 
some distance, stopping once or twice to feel 
if the faintest breath were wandering off 
shore. He had not sculled for five minutes 
before the mainland became obscure, and 
then but a darkness standing amidst a haze, 
and then even its looming bulk became in- 
discernible. The mist, salt and grateful to 
the smell, was all around him. He left the 
oars and lay down in the boat. How plea- 
sant it was to drift aimlessly into the night : 
Ettore was glad that he had come. 

So remotely sweet was one vision of Laura 
that he fancied he must have dropped off in 
sleep for a few minutes. At any rate he 
began to believe that the fever in his blood 
was ebbing, and that if he were to go home 
now sleep would come easily enough. A 
plunge into the dark water and a good swim 
would make this happy result certain. 

In a few moments Ettore was in the sea,. 
and swimming steadily through the obscurity. 
It was a novel experience. ‘The sea at night 
was good to fish in, but not to swim in: so 
he had often heard sung in the fishermen’s 
songs and choruses; and though he had 
swum o’ nights before this, it had always 
been when the moonlight made everything 
visible for leagues. Not only are there 
dangerous currents off Capri, but, as is surely 
well known, strange creatures of the deep 
and even mysterious invisible “things” that. 
haunt the darkness and hide behind the wind, 
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are ever ready to do an evil turn to poor 
fishermen ; therefore it was well for swim- 
mers to be heedful, and not to venture when 
one could not see “behind and before and 
all around.” 

Ettore swam for some time without looking 
to right or left of him. The water had no 
chill in it, and he rejoiced in its cool embrace 
as he cut his way through it like a thick 
ivory blade. How he loved it, this sea, he 
said to himself. What a happy life mermen 
must have! But after a little he became 
aware that the mist was deeper, and that it 
brought a growing chill with it. 

He turned to swim back to the skiff. 
Nothing but a dense veil of mist! He was 
startled into fear, for he had no idea how 
far out from shore he was, and he knew that 
unless he could find his boat speedily he 
could not expect to find it at all. 

He swam back rapidly, and as nearly as 
he could judge, in the track he had come. In 
five minutes he had passed the place where 
he had jumped overboard, but no boat was 
visible. Then with swift strokes he pursued 


the truant to the left: a vain chase ; then, 
despairingly, to the right : as before, in vain. 

Ettore was not the man to lose his nerve 
in a critical emergency. He pulled himself 


together, mentally and physically, and set 
himself to tread water, to the end that he 
should clearly understand where he was. 
He was almost afraid to admit that he might 
have confused his whereabouts during his 
recent pursuit of the boat. His sole chance 
lay in his ability to reach the shore, and in 
his track therefor being the direct one. 

After careful cunithectiion he was sure 
that he could not be mistaken in his con- 
viction that he faced Capri, and had only to 
husband his strength in order to reach it. 
He was aware that he might have drifted 
farther seaward than he guessed, particularly 
as he had dropped off in a short nap, which 
might have been not so brief as he imagined. 
Then there was always the hope that he 
might encounter the derelict boat, or, haply, 
that the mist might rise. 

He swam steadily for some time, and at 
last began to feel just a trifle chill and tired. 
Again he halted and treaded the water. In 
doing so he made no sound, and strained his 
ears to listen to the faintest murmur of the 
sea on the shore, or even for any landward 
ery. If a goat had bleated from some crag, 
what a joyful sound it would be! But no; 
not a sound, save the remote dream of sound 
which even the calmest sea retains. 

Again Ettore set off, though less buoyantly 





and vigorously than before. He was cop. 
scious of a dragging sensation at his lim 

and it almost seemed to him as though he 
were making no progress. Something re. 
called to him a past experience during the 
period he had served as a naval conscript. It 
was when the gunboat had been off F iumicino, 
on the Latin coast, and he and some com. 
rades had been allowed to go ashore and 
walk over the low wet meadows to where 
ancient Ostia lay in her desolation on Tiber. 
side. The men wound up the visit by a 
swim in the Tiber, and Ettore remembered 
the curious sensation of endeavouring to 
make headway against the strong current. 

He was vaguely recalling this incident 
when all at once a striking idea flashed into 
his mind. This dragging at his limbs, this 
weariness as of a sleeper in a dream bafiled 
by some oppression indistinct but resistless, 
what could it be but a strong current? The 
thought made him despair for a moment, 
He knew that there were many strong cur. 
rents off the coast of Capri, and in particular 
a powerful one about a mile off the promon- 
tory of Buonavista. If he were caught in 
this—— 

Ettore swung round in the water at once, 
determined to put the matter to the test 
There was no longer room for doubt. For 
all his weariness he suddenly found himself 
able to swim with ease, without that dead- 
weight, that drag, which had been so hard 
to struggle against. 

It was all over then, he thought. This sea 
which he had loved so well had betrayed 
him. It would swallow him like a bass 
swallowing sardine-fry. He would sink like 
a stone, and the crabs and lobsters alone 
would know the place where his bones would 
lie. To die so young, and when he was 80 
happy, and with greater happiness so near! 
Never to see Laura again; not even to be 
able to send her word! To die without ab- 
solution, without even a glimpse of the holy 
bread, of the sacred wine; it was terrible! 
What would his poor old mother do? What 
would his maternal uncle, Giorgio Carducci 
(he who had paid for his food and clothing, 
and had bought him a share in the Sidla 
Errante when his mother married again), 
what would Uncle Giorgio think in his lonely 
childless home at Buonavista? But above 
all, Laura, his carissima biondina, his stella 
bianca, his colomba d'amore, his gigja della vile 
—what would Laura think and do? 

Poor Ettore was so nearly overcome by 
his misery that he made no effort to strive 
against the current, useless indeed as any 
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such effort would have been. He half drifted, 
half swam with the underflow, still treasuring 
the vague hope that he might come across 
the skiff. Suddenly a vibration seemed to 
from the water to his body. It was like 
afaint electric shock. A few seconds later 
and he knew that at some considerable dis- 
tance a steamer was moving through the 
mist at quarter-speed. Throwing himself 
back till he could tread water, he gave a 
long, shrill cry for help. It rang through the 
still night like the cry of a sea-gull screaming 
in a storm. He listened intently, but no 
longed-for hail came back. Again and again 
he cried at the height of his voice, but still 
the same absence of response. There was 
nothing for it but to swim towards the 
steamer, the beat of whose screw was every 
moment more audible; indeed, Ettore ima- 
gined that the vessel must have been lying-to, 
or perhaps sailing before a wandering breeze, 
and had only just put on steam, and that it 
was much closer than he had at first thought. 
The idea gave him fresh encouragement, and 
he swam vigorously forward. 
There could be no doubt that he and the 
vessel were drawing nearer. It would be 


better, he thought, to reserve his voice, 
already hoarse and weary, till he was well 


within hail. . His great anxiety now was to 
fight off the chill and fatigue which beset 
him. It would be hard, indeed, if he were 
to perish when rescue was at hand. A few 
minutes passed, and he was about to give 
another loud cry, when he was startled by 
a distinct though slight crashing sound. 
Almost simultaneously he heard loud voices, 
and could distinguish enough to make out 
that they were Italian. Here was his oppor- 
tunity. Once, twice, thrice, he sent forth a 
loud, pealing cry for help, and then lay back 
insheer exhaustion. This time, he thanked 
God and the Blessed Virgin, he was heard. 
There was a confused hubbub; a cranking 
and scuffling noise: a splash; and then he 
heard a boat being oared in his direction. 
One or two guiding shouts, and then the 
boat drew up alongside and he was saved. 
Poor Ettore fainted from fatigue and excite- 
ment as soon as he had been hauled over the 
gunwale. 

When he came to consciousness again he 
dimly realised that he was in bed—was it 
abunk or a bed, he vaguely wondered—but 
immediately his great weakness overcame 
him, and he fell into a profound slumber. 
It was after sunrise when he awoke. At 
first he imagined he was on the gunboat 
San Felice again, and then all at once he re- 





collected what had happened. At this moment 
a boatswain’s mate came up to him, handed 
him a suit of man-of-war toggery, and told 
him peremptorily to get up and go on deck. 

Somewhat dazed, but not for a moment 
realising the true state of affairs, Ettore did 
as he was ordered. As soon as he reached 
the deck he looked about him eagerly. He 
was on an Italian war-vessel, he saw at a 
glance—the gunboat Principe Alfonso. But 
for the: moment he did not care a straw 
where he was; what he wanted to see was 
the harbour of Capri. The mist had vanished ; 
a fresh breeze blew from the north-east, and 
not a sign of land was visible—north, south, 
east, or west—nothing but blue sky meeting 
the blue-white horizons. Ettore gave a gasp 
of astonishment and despair. But he had 
time neither to consider nor to ask questions. 
A sharp rap on the shoulder from the boat- 
swain’s mate drew his attention to the fact 
that he was wanted on the quarter-deck. 
From old association Ettore saluted in naval 
fashion, and in every way looked a typical 
man-o’-war’s man. 

The commander was a tall, arrogant, im- 
patient martinet. His keen black eyes 
searched Ettore like those of a detective 
believing he has tracked his victim. 

“So, Francesco Trebelli, you have not got 
far after all, you see!” 

“T don’t understand you, Signor Com- 
mandante,” answered poor Ettore somewhat 
confusedly. “My name is Ettore Marini, 
and I-——” 

“Don’t lie to me, you dog. You know 
that you escaped yesterday from his Majesty’s 
sloop-of-war La Velia, in the Bay of Naples, 
and hoped to make your way to either Ischia 
or Capri. Luckily you made a mess of it, 
and drifted out seaward in the mist, and so 
we ran you down.” 

“Have you got the skiff, or did you see 
it?” asked Ettore eagerly. 

“Don’t presume to ask me questions, man. 
You admit, then, that you are Francesco 
Trebelli? You can’t persuade me you are 
not. I can see at a glance that you area 
man-o’-war’s man.” 

“‘T am not Francesco Trebelli; I am a free 
man, Ettore Marini, of Capri. I served my 
time on the San Felice, and have my papers 
of discharge. I can show them to you the 
moment I am ashore. I am a fisherman, 
and——” 

“ How came you out at this distance from 
Capri, and in a skiff? The Capri men don’t 
fish in skiffs ?” 

“Tt was a hot night, after a festa, when no 
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boats were out. I put off the shore for a 
swim, and the current drew me seaward.” 

“A likely story. So you think you can 
impose upon me so easily? Come, man, ad- 
mit it and be done with it. This is the gun- 
boat Principe Alfonso, and before leaving 
Naples I was asked by the captain of the 
Velia to keep a look out for a deserter from 
his vessel, one Francesco Trebelli, and to 
keep him if I could catch him. So you see 
you are caught.” 

“Sir, will you put me ashore at Capri ?” 
Ettore pleaded humbly and earnestly. “I 
swear that I have served my time; that I am 
no deserter; that I am not, and have never 
heard of, Francesco Trebelli; and that I am 
no other than Ettore Marini, fisherman of 
Capri—and, I may add, in any case now 
exempt from service, for I am the only son 
of a widowed mother.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Trebelli. Whoever you 
are you might have enough sense to know 
that a gunboat carrying special despatches 
for the Imperial Government of Brazil can- 
not put back to land you or any one else.” 

“To Brazil! Oh, dio mio. Sir, sir, have 
mercy. Put me ashore; let me have a boat, 
I beseech you.” 

“Impossible ; even if——” 

“Then put me aboard the first home- 


“They were happy in their love.” 


bound vessel we meet, or at least set me 
ashore at Gibraltar. I demand it, Signor 
Commandante, as my right!” 

“How dare you interrupt me when I am 
speaking? I tell you I don’t believe you, 
and there’s an end of it. Boatswain, take 
Francesco Trebelli into your watch. And 
now be off, my man, and be thankful that I 
don’t have you flogged and put in irons for 
your desertion.” 


PART II. 


A YEAR had gone by since the inexplicable 
disappearance of Ettore Marini. No one in 
Capri could understand what had happened. 
True, Ricardo Filippi at once noticed the 
absence of his skiff, but there was no proof 
that Ettore had taken it. Surely, too, the 
boat would have been found if it had not 
been stolen, but neither soon nor later did 
news come of a skiff having been found or 
seen at sea. Filippi and his comrades be- 
lieved that the boat had been stolen by some 
of the Neapolitan fishermen who had a feud 
with their Capri neighbours ; it was ridiculous 
to suppose that Ettore had stolen it. Of 
course it was possible that he had taken the 
skiff in some strange freak, and had been run 
down in the mist by a large vessel ; but, 
thought Marini’s friends, this was hardly 
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likely, as he knew the currents and other 
dangers of the shore. The strange thing 
was that his mother swore to his having gone 
to his bed, and to her never having heard 
his leaving the house. If prospects had been 
very bad ; if Ettore had just been claimed as 
a naval conscript ; if he had been jilted by 
la Biondina ; if he had had a quarrel with 
any one (who might have stabbed him and 
hid his body in a cave or hollow in the 
rocks, or shoved him over the cliff) ; if this, 
that, or the other possibility were likely, 
then public curiosity might have been in 
some degree satisfied. Unfortunately, all 
the suppositions proved to be groundless. 

A diligent search was made in and out of 
every nook and cranny in the island, and 
particularly in the neighbourhood of the 
Anacapri road (for it was naturally thought 
that the young man might have gone to see 
la Biondina either at her own or at her friend 
Lucia Correlli’s house), and at the same 
time a scrupulous watch was kept along the 
coast lest the sea should give up its dead. 
But when several weeks had elapsed and 
there were no tidings of Ettore Marini, the 
Capricans gave him up as drowned. He was 
known to be a good swimmer. The night of 
his disappearance was a singularly hot and 
close one for springtide. No doubt he had 
gone out for a nocturnal swim, and had 
either sunk from cramp or been 
carried seaward bya current and 
drowned. Possibly, too, it was 
really he who had taken Ricardo 
Filippi’s skiff for the pleasure of 
aquiet sail, and that the boat had 
been run down by some large 
fishing-trawler or other vessel. 





All this time Laura Valloni bore up won- 
derfully. Because she did not wear her heart 
on her sleeve there were many who accused 
her of callousness. She affirmed from the 
first that she believed Ettore was still alive— 
or she would have felt the dreadful blank his 
death would cause—and she vowed, both 
privately before the Virgin in the church of 
Our Lady of the Sea and to those who tried 
to persuade her to accept the logic of facts, 
that she would wait for Ettore her whole life 
long rather than break her troth to him and 
wed another. Laura was, as all who knew 
her could avow, a brave girl. She faced the 
inevitable, after the first miserable few days 
of grief and anxiety were over. She com- 
forted herself with the conviction that Ettore 
had gone out for a sail in Filippi’s boat, and 
that the latter had been run down by some 
outward-bound steamer or sailing vessel, and 
that her lover had been rescued but perforce 
taken westward. For some time she clung 
to the belief that she would hear from him 
from Gibraltar, or it might even happen 
that he had been taken to some Mediter- 
ranean seaport—Livorno, or Genoa, or Mar- 
siglia—Ajaccio even, or somewhere on the 
North African littoral. Soon these hopes 
had to be discarded, and Laura anchored her 
happiness by the frail chance of her most. 
likely supposition. Her aunt Margherita 


wanted 

her to go intoa 
convent at Anacapri; 
her brother Antonio, 
who was a fisher- 
man at 


“ Tt would be hard, indeed, if he were to perish when rescue was at hand.” 
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Capri, suggested a Retreat which had recently 
been opened at L’Arcopero, a short distance 
from the town. Laura rather shocked both 
by saying that she was not a living corpse 
to go and immure herself simply because a 
great sorrow had come to her. If necessary 
she would face it and live it down, but she 
would do this by hard work and serene trust 
in Providence. 

About a fortnight after Ettore’s disap- 
pearance she had a visit from Paola Costa. 
She saw at once that he had come with 
something on his mind, and she feared that 
he was going to urge his suit, though for 
all his arrogance and coarseness she hardly 
thought he would have intruded upon her 
for such an end while her great sorrow was 
still as it were raw and quivering. 

But the object of Paola’s visit was to in- 
form her of the sad blow to all her hopes, 
for, he declared, the body of Ettore Marini 
had been found, jammed among some rocks 
at the promontory of Buonavista, a place un- 
covered by the sea only when there was 
dead calm. To his extreme surprise and 
chagrin, Laura, though at first she had 
turned ghastly pale and had trembled visibly, 
remained strangely self-possessed. 

“Was it you who found the body, Paola 
Costa ?” 

“ Why—yes. 


That is, I saw it lying 
there,” the man stammered, taken by sur- 
prise by Laura’s manner, and above all by 
the cold questioning look in her eyes. 

“How, and when? Was it when you 
were sailing past in your boat ?” 


“No. I was passing Buonavista. I saw 
some gulls hovering over something. Out 
of curiosity I went to see what it was. I 
found—what I found.” 

“You found a dead body, you mean ?” 

“Yes, signorina.” 

“And how do you know it to be that of 
Ettore Marini ?” 

“It is likely. Then the corpse is of his 
size and general appearance. There can be 
no doubt about it. I am convinced.” 

“ Who else is convinced ?” 

“Laura Valloni, do you doubt my word ?” 
asked Paola hotly, while the dark veins 
stood out on his forehead, and his eyes 
gleamed angrily. 

“Do not excite yourself, Signor Costa. 
You must surely see that the evidence of 
one person, who cannot swear to more than 
an opinion, is of little value.” 

“You can ask Tonio and Matteo, my 
men ; and Gidvanni, the boy, also.” 

“Did they see the body, and when?” 





Before it was buried.” 

“ Ah, it is buried already then? You did 
not wait to let me see it—or his mother 
even !” 

“ Basta / It was not fit to see. Be reason. 
able, Laura. I tell you I returned to the 
spot with my boat, and “Tonio and Matteo 
helped to get the body out. We meant to 
take it back with us—but the body was too 
mutilated by the sea. We took it to the 
little chapel at Buonavista, and the Reverend 
Father Tommaso saw it duly buried. He, 
too, recognised it as that of Ettore Marini,” 

For a moment Laura grew very white 
again, but when she next spoke she was ag 
self-possessed as ever. 

“ Well, Paola Costa, what more have you 
to say ?” 

“Nothing more—just now, Laura, my 
friend. You know you have a good friend 
in me, one who would do anything for you, 
one who is patient.” Unfortunately, Costa 
did not stop here; his inordinate opinion of 
himself and his “advantages” got the better 
of his discretion. ‘‘I can wait—yet awhile. 
You understand me, Signorina cara? I, 
Paola Costa, am not a man to be afraid of 
trusting—a—a—a good girl like—a—a— 
that is to say, a man in my position, of my 
standing, you know—you see——” 

“ Well, Signor Costa ?” 

“Oh, come, Laura, do not be so distant 
with me. Surely you will call your best 
friend by his Christian name ?” 

“Certainly, when he comes again.” 

* Ah, corpo di Dio, why do you talk such 
foolishness! I tell you he is dead, this 
drowned and buried Ettore. He will never 
come again. Look you, Laura Valloni, here 
am I; I am the best suitor in the island, be 
the girl who she will. God knows I am not 
vain, but I suppose I may say I am at least 
comely. I have no encumbrances. I am 
rich, here—even in Naples I should be ac- 
counted well-to-do. The woman who marries 
me can live in—yes, per Bacco, can live in 
Naples if she likes!” 

Paola evidently thought that he had prac- 
tically settled the question by this mag- 
nanimous and even magnificent offer. In 
his exultation he added— 

“Yes, though I say it myself, the girl who 
marries me will be a lucky woman. My 
faith, I could buy up a dozen such small fry 
as—as - 

“ As Ettore Marini,” Paola was going to 
say, but stopped as he noticed the hard look 
in Laura’s eyes. The girl knew it, and he 
knew that she knew it. 
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“You may go now, Paola 
Costa. You have fulfilled your 
errand. Such an important and 
much sought after man should 
not waste his time with a poor 
sewing-girl who merely happens 
to have lost her betrothed hus- 
band. If you have been put 
to any expense, Signor Costa— 
if this burved body prove to be that 
of Ettore Marini—you will be 
duly recompensed.” 

“Why, what do you mean, 

Laura Valloni ?” 

“Good-day. I am busy, if you 
are not. I thank you for whatso- 
ever merits my thanks. Again, 
aidio /” 

“Bah, the shock has turned 
the girl’s head,” exclaimed Paola 
as he bounced angrily out of the 
house, and turned homeward in 
deep chagrin. 

As soon as he was out of sight 
Laura left her work, and made 
her way by the goat-paths down 
the crags towards Buonavista. As 
soon as she had reached the vil- 
lage she sought Father Tommaso, 
and from him learned all par- 
ticulars. At first his evidence 
seemed to confirm that of Paola 
Costa, though he frankly admitted 
that, of himself, he would never 
have recognised in the corpse 
the body of Ettore. Finally, he remarked, 
with a sorrowful glance at the girl, any lin- 
gering doubt had been removed by Paola’s 
recognising the blue star tattoed upon the 
breast of the corpse. 

“What!” cried Laura eagerly. 
Father, I am right after all! Ettore had no 
such mark on his breast. The last time I 
saw him—shortly before his disappearance 
—he asked me to follow the custom of be- 
trothed couples here, and tattoo some symbol 
on his breast. He wanted two interlinked 
hearts. Laughingly he opened his shirt, and 
showed me no one had been beforehand with 
me. I refused out of coquetry, and said 
there would be time enough for such follies 
when I had proved his love to my satisfac- 
tion. Poor Ettore !” 

This testimony was conclusive, and Father 
Tommaso promised that he would deny all 
statements as to the corpse being the body 
of Ettore, and refute Costa’s affirmations as 
to his having had a tattoed star on his 
breast. 


“Then, 





A Bit of Capri. 


Having satisfied herself on this point, 
Laura paid ashort visit to her lover's maternal 
uncle, Giorgio Carducci, who was the sole 
person who had shared her conviction that 
Ettore would yet turn up. 

“He was to be my heir, you know—not 
that that meant much,” said the lonely and, 
according to rumour, miserly old man as he 
bade farewell to his beautiful visitor. 

The spring gave way to summer, summer 
to autumn, and autumn to winter, and yet 
no sign or word of Ettore Marini.’ Capri 
was like that lovely flower of fable which 
blossomed so beautifully in summer that its 
| spring-glory was scarce regretted, and so 
magnificently in autumn that even its sum- 
mer-splendours were forgotten. The sea 
washed round the island with its endlesssong ; 
the winds came and went, singing and call- 
ing, and prophesying, and laughing blithely 
among the crags and gullies of the island ; the 
innumerable goats leapt and fed upon its 
heights ; the fisher boats put off at dusk and 





came back at dawn, as of yore, always except- 
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ing on festas; strangers came from the north, 
observant and loud-talking, staring Germans; 
uncommunicative but placid and friendly 
travellers from far-away Great Britain, a few 
lively French and Russian tourists, and many 
amusing and amused American birds of 
passage. 

But still no word, direct or indirect, of 
Ettore Marini. 

It was a sad festa for Laura, that of New 
Year’s Day. In losing the year wherein she 


had known so much happiness before her ! 


great disaster happened, she felt as though 
she were losing an intimate and well-tried 
friend. No one but she, and perhaps old 
Giorgio Carducci, now believed in the pos- 
sibility of the return of the missing man. 

January brought its storms, and bad times 
for the fishermen, though life on Capri itself 
was scarce less delightful than at any other 
season. February brought its rains, and, as 
the common saying ran, even the goats were 
ill-at-ease and sulky. But by the middle of 
the month it seemed as though a veil of 
peace came down upon the island, and as 
though a breath of loveliness, a thrill of joy, 
passed over it. The fisher-craft wavered to 
and fro in and beyond the harbour like huge 
brown and orange-winged butterflies. The 
shore swarmed with naked and semi-naked 
children. Every one laughed and sang. As 
for the flowers, which grew while one was 
looking to one’s right or left as it were, they 
were so multitudinous and so fragrant that 
Capri seemed a rocky garden of blossoms 
and spices. The goats appeared to have 
taken possession of the crags by right of 
having brought into the world innumerable 
white and frisky kids. The earliest black- 
birds from the mainland were never content 
unless they were trying their long, sweet, 
thrilling, flute-like notes, exquisite preambles 
to the triumphant hymns of love they would 
soon whirl forth on every eddy of wind. 
Capri, and Spring: nothing more need be 
said. 

Perhaps the only thoroughly discontented 
person was Paola Costa. He had trusted to 
time for the fading away of Laura’s preju- 
dices, for in his own rough, selfish, arrogant 
way he certainly loved la Biondina as he had 
never loved anyone except himself. When 
he had summoned courage for a “ final in- 
terview ” at Christmas-tide, she bad told him 
that even if there were nothing else to for- 
give or overlook, she could not forgive his 
having sworn to Ettore’s having had a 
tattoed star on his breast, to the persuasion 
of her and others that the corpse which had 








been washed ashore was no other than that 
of Ettore. 

But with the coming of spring Paola 
began to be more hopeful again. He could 
not conceive that the girl would remain ob. 
durate for ever. Perhaps he would have to 
allow her a full year’s grace, he thought with 
a sigh; a full year, since that selfish and 
execrable wretch Marini had disappeared, 
without having the common decency to do 
so in such a manner that there could be no 
doubt about his death. 

It was in one of his half-humorous, half- 
bitter moods that on the last day of the 
month Paola sat on the shore, contented for 
the time being to stare idly seaward. After 
an hour’s brooding, however, he became tired 
of his disconsolate mood, and began to take 
an interest in the craft off shore. There were 
two strange sloops, one from Livorno, and 
the other from Spezzia; and a government 
steamer had just entered the roads and 
dropped her anchor as near as_ practicable 
to the gunboat Sicilia, which had been there 
for the last three days. 

For a long time Paola sat watching the 
coming and going of boats between the two 
government vessels. He could not make out 
what all the confusion was about, and had 
built up an entirely erroneous theory when 
Captain Danielo Spartali, of the Custom’s 
Service, chanced to pass by and give him 
greeting. 

In response to his question, Captain Spar- 
tali informed him that the Sicilia had been 
deputed to carry important despatches and 
the newly appointed Consul-General for the 
Argentine Confederation, and that she was 
to leave Capri that night or early on the 
morrow. To Paola’s further question as to 
why the Sicilia had not gone direct from 
Naples, he was told that the commander had 
instructions to meet the Principe Alfonso, 
which had been seen off Gibraltar and been 
communicated with, with instructions to call 
at Capri. 

“The truth of the matter is,” added Cap- 
tain Spartali, “ the Sicilia was the only avail- 
able or, at any rate, only suitable gunboat ; 
but she had to leave Naples only half- 
manned, and with an indifferent crew of 
youngsters at that. The Principe Alfonso 
has just returned from a year’s cruise in 
South American waters. The two vessels 
are now exchanging crews, though the 
officers of the Alfonso will remain with her 
and go home. Her men will be wild, of 
course, and the authorities knew that if the 
‘shift’ took place in Naples harbour there 
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would be any number of desertions, and pro- 
bably open revolt. Hence the meeting of 
the two gunboats here. The men of the 
Alfonso don’t know yet that they are being 
shipped on board the Sicilia so as to carry 
her to South America, and probably they 
won't guess anything is wrong till the morn- 
ing. No doubt some of them suspect, but 
ou may be sure a careful watch will be kept 
for the first symptoms of disaffection or even 
discontent.” 

Paola sat for some time watching what 
was going on. Something of the same kind 
had happened to him when he was a navy- 
man, and he remembered his rage and despair 
when he found that he was entrapped. How- 
ever, he at least had been successful in ulti- 
mately escaping. Fortunately he had never 
since encountered the Calabria, or any of its 
crew. 

“ Per Bacco, I would try it again if I were 
on board the Alfonso,” he muttered as he 
rose, and strolled home to his supper. 

It was a still, moonless night, and a few 
clouds had come up with sunset, and had 
overspread the sky. The scirocco was about 
to blow, and all its haze and languor pre- 
vailed. 

The thought of what was happening out 
in the roads haunted Paola Costa. He could 
not help wondering if any one would attempt 
to escape. He would befriend him if he 
could do so safely ; at any rate, he would 
not be the means of the recapture of any 
poor wretch. Santissima/ did he not remem- 
ber his own experience ? 

He went down to the shore again, and so 
as to avoid chatting with any of the men 
who were hanging about he strolled to the 
sloping narrow strip of shore beyond the 
last house. He noticed several of the fisher- 
boats go out towards the gunboats, but they 
Rimned to be imperatively ordered away as 
soon as they were within easy hail. Not 
more than four or five at most, however, had 
gone out ; for it was the evening of a strict 
festa, and few cared to launch their boats 
before midnight at earliest. 

The night was so dark that Paola could 
not see clearly more than a few feet ahead 
of him. It was pleasant, however, to lie 
there in the stillness ; to feel quite safe and 
easy while out yonder there were sore hearts 
and bitter complainings. So comfortable 
was he that he was greatly surprised when he 
heard the clang-clang of “ two bells” on board 
the nearer gunboat, and almost simultane- 
ously the striking of nine o’clock from the high 
towers of the church of Our Lady of Capri. 








He was about to rise and go home when 
his attention was arrested by a faint splash- 
ing sound a few yards away. Instinctively 
he crouched behind a stranded smack as he 
saw a shadowy figure emerge from the black- 
ness of the sea, shake itself vigorously, and 
then hurriedly throw off either a shirt or 
jacket, which was cast into the water. 

Then swiftly and silently the figure stole 
up the shore, and clearly sought the still 
deeper darkness afforded by some jutting 
crags. 

“Aha!” said Paola to himself, “a de- 
serter? Well, I don’t wonder at it. It was 
just the night for it. I wonder when they 
will notice his absence on board. If he is 
wise he will make for Anacapri, especially if 
he knows any one there. If not he can hide 
somewhere among the cliffs till the gunboats 
have gone. I may as well know who heis, 
and where he goes. If he has to be found 
out, why z 

But Paola did not express himself in 
words. Mean thoughts hate definite speech. 

With the utmost stealth he followed the 
deserter. The man seemed to know his way, 
for he unhesitatingly took advantage of every 
natural feature. He followed the side track 
at first, as though he were going the short- 
cut to Buonavista, or perhaps Anacapri; and 
then suddenly turned and walked swiftly 
along the deserted road towards the town. 

“Where is he going?” muttered Paola. 
“Tf he goes into the town he will be caught 
in atrice. The customs and coastguard are 
on the alert; and he would have about as 
much chance as a rat in a dog-kennel.” 

Suddenly the man stopped. It was the 
house of the widow Carducci. Perhaps he 
meant to ask advice there, possibly even 
shelter. Paola smiled as he thought of the 
deserter’s disappointment. But all at once 
the smile changed to an expression of inde- 
scribable violent emotion. A tremor passed 
through his body. His hands shook as though 
he had a turn of the ague. 

For the man had gone to the side window, 
the room where the Widow Carducci habi- 
tually slept, and had tapped gently three 
times in a manner so peculiar that it could 
not but be in the nature of a signal. 

After the third tapping, the man had 
uttered in a low but thrilling voice two 
startling words—" Mother—mother /” 

“What did it mean?” went through 
Paola’s mind as the sweat thickened on his 
brow. He knew that the widow Carducci 
had had no children by her second marriage ; 
and that by her first husband, Pandolfo 
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Marini, she had had no other child than 
Ettore. 

Yet if Ettore Marini were dead, who could 
this be ? 

A dreadful fear came upon Paola that he 
had seen a ghost. To see a ghost is, ac- 
cording to the assured knowledge of the 
wiseacres of Capri, the certain prelude to 
becoming one oneself. What could this 
shadowy figure be but the spirit of Ettore 
Marini? If it should turn and speak to, or 
even look at him, he would be dead before 
cock-crow ! 

The thought was too much for Paola, 
rough and courageous as he generally was. 
He turned and moved rapidly away on the 
road he had come, and then broke into a 
run. 

No doubt he would have gone straight 
home, and probably sent for a priest, but 
suddenly he heard an abrupt tumult on 
board one of the gunboats. Was the Sicilia 


getting under way ? he wondered ; or had 
some deserter suddenly been missed? The 
thought, and another that grew out of it, 
sobered him. A cunning look came into his 
eyes, and he leapt from the roadway and 
ran down the shore past the upturned smack 
by which a few minutes before he had 


crouched. 

Paola gave a low cry of exultation when, 
just as he was about to wade into the sea, 
he noticed something black and sodden lying 
not a yard away from where he stood, still 
half in the water. He stooped and lifted 
the jacket of a man-of-war’s man. He had seen 
the “ghost” throw this off. _No ghost could 
wear such substantial raiment. The question 
was settled. All Costa’s courage came back 
to him; and indeed, he even felt resentful 
against the unfortunate deserter for having 
caused him to make a fool of himself. But 
who was this deserter? Who could call at 
the widow Carducci’s house, tap familiarly, 
and ery out “Mother, mother /” unless it were 
Ettore Marini ? 

Paola Costa was an eminently “ sensible” 
man in all matters of speculation; he be- 
lieved accordingly as he saw or felt, and not 
a whit beyond. 

A few minutes later and he was alongside 
the widow’s house. At first he thought he 
would go in. He had a vague idea that if 
he were suddenly to confront Ettore, and 
tell him that the coast-guard were outside 
waiting to arrest him, he, Paola, might 
manage to come to terms with the deserter. 
Ettore might be persuaded to take shelter 
with his good friend, Paolo Costa, and, in 





return, he would undertake (when once 
placed in safety on the mainland) not to 
return to Capri, or give any sign to any one 
there of his being alive after all, for another 
year from that date. ‘Once Laura and | 
are married,” he thought, “this Ettore cap 
return if he likes ; though even then I’ll see 
that he and my biondina do not meet.” 

But while he was hesitating as to what 
would be his best course to pursue, the door 
suddenly opened, and Ettore Marini—Paola 
saw him clearly in the lamplight, and had 
even time to notice that he had changed his 
clothes, and was now dressed as a Capri 
fisherman—came forth. 

“‘No, no, mother dear,” he overheard him 
say, “I shall not be caught. I know the is- 
land as well as a goat, and can hide as well 
asa fox. But I must see my Laura again, 
I shall go straight to her now. It will de. 
pend on what she says whether I remain on 
the: island in hiding, or try to get away to 
the mainland in a fishing-boat.  Addio, 
madre carissima ; the saints be praised that I 
find you alive and well.” 

There was a swift embrace, and then the 
door closed. Ettore strode rapidly past 
Paola without seeing him, and disappeared 
in the darkness. For some minutes Costa 
stood as though paralyzed. After all, then, 
he had waited in vain; no chance now of 
Laura’s relenting in his favour! Even if 
Ettore were recaptured, she would know he 
was alive and that soon or late she would 
see him again. 

Fool that he was! why had he not faced 
the deserter at the first? He would have 
recognised Ettore, and might have either 
laid hands on him forthwith and called for 
help, or, better still, have persuaded him to 
return to his house, where he could have 
betrayed him with ease and without any 
one knowing anything about it. 

As the thought of all he had lost—of all 
his wasted patience and bankrupt hope— 
came over him, like engulfing billows overs 
drowning man, he gave a cry of rage and 
despair. At least his rival would not tri- 
umph so easily as he dreamed, at least that 
haughty Laura Valloni would weep bitter 
tears for having tortured him so with vain 
hopes. His heart thumped madly with 
excitement when the thought flashed into his 
mind that he could now capture Ettore as 
easily as he could net a large fish that had 
floundered into shallows whence there was 
no escape. 

All that was worst in Paola Costa’s nature 
came to the surface as he hurried towards 
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the coast-guard station. One or two of his 
comrades whom he passed shrank from him 
as from a madman or a murderer. Scarce 
ten minutes later he was hurrying up the 
hill-road at the head of a small body of men, 
composed of two coastguards and four armed 
members of the Guarda di cittd. 

Meanwhile Ettore had lost no time in 
making his way to Anacapri. His great 
dread was that Laura might be staying with 
some relative or friend, or be in some way 
inaccessible to him. It was with a sigh of 
intense relief, when he came to the high 
house where she dwelt, to see a light in her 
room. 

The lovers were in each other’s arms and 
sobbing with joy, almost before they under- 
stood what had happened. Ettore had gained 
her door unseen, and had tapped gently ; 
when Laura had opened it she could not at 
first discern in the darkness the features of 
the caller, but when she heard his voice 
begging her for heaven’s sake to keep control 
of herself and not to cry out, the voice she 
knew so well and recognised in a moment, 
she had with difficulty refrained from an 
hysterical scream. 

There was so much to tell; such hunger 
of the soul to satiate ; such thirst of the 
eyes to gratify ; and the time for all was so 
short that the two could think of nothing 
but themselves. Laura even forgot to lock 
the door. 

In quick, short sentences, Ettore explained 
how he had been lost that spring night just 
a year ago; how he had been carried away 
to America, and made to serve in the place 
of another man; and how never once had he 
had an opportunity to send word home, except 
the single long letter he had dictated and 
posted from Buenos Ayres. It was only a 
fortnight ago— when an outward - bound 
Italian war-vessel had given the Principe Al- 
fonso a lot of newspapers—that he had heard 
of the loss of the Stella Marina, the ship 
which had carried the mails wherein his 
letter had gone. 

The lovers were absorbed in their new- 
found happiness—though a chill went to 
Laura’s heart when she learned that Ettore 
had deserted. She had almost said that it 
would have been wiser if he had waited till 
he reached Naples, when she recollected that 
if he were still regarded as Francesco Trebelli, 
the quondam deserter, he would probably 
not be allowed ashore on leave, and perhaps 
be transferred to another ship outward- 
bound. 

“My darling!” she cried. “Oh, at last, at 





last, my prayers are answered, and you have 
come to me again. I have never believed 
you dead, Ettore! Never, never!” 

After this, needless to say, came another 
embrace, and so all in all were the two lovers 
to each other that they did not hear the con- 
fused tread of footsteps on the stone stairs, 
nor even the opening of the door. Laura’s 
first instinct was to spring to the latter and 
close it. She was too late; but she was in 
time to catch a glimpse—in the darkness 
behind the uniformed intruders—of the 
savage features and exultant eyes of Paola 
Costa. 

She realised as soon as Ettore that resist- 
ance was useless. They were not even al- 
lowed to embrace each other again, not even 
to exchange a farewell greeting. Before 
either quite knew what had happened, her 
lover was handcuffed and marched out of 
the room. 

Was it alla dream? Laura sat for some 
time stunned, unable to realise her misery. 
Then suddenly she sprang to her feet, and 
hastily threw a shawl about her, extinguished 
the light, and was about to run down the 
stairs. But she halted for a moment, re- 
turned, and groped in the darkness for some- 
thing that hung near her bed—a long and 
sharp stiletto, with a wrought-silver handle 
—an heirloom she treasured greatly. 

She overtook the guarda before it and its 
prisoner had reached the shore, but she kept 
in the background. When she came to the 
end of the Anacapri road, however, she 
found that two of the policemen barred her 
way. To her inquiries, her demands, her 
entreaties, they gave the same answer, com- 
plete but expressive silence. Utterly broken 
down by her suffering, Laura sank to the 
ground, and sobbed bitterly. 

About a quarter of an hour passed, and 
then one of the men roused her, and said, 
harshly, “ You may come or go now; your 
lover is safe aboard the Sicilia by this time, 
and to-morrow morning you'll see the last of 
him for a bundle of months at least.” 

As for poor Ettore, his grief was almost 
intolerable. It was bad enough to be 
caught, with prospect of severe punishment 
(though he had taken the precaution to secure 
his papers of discharge, when he paid his 
hurried visit to his mother); but now, even 
if his papers were accepted, he was in for 
another long voyage to the Americas. 

He wondered, as he lay manacled in the 
dreary place used as a prison on board 
the Sicilia, if Laura were on shore looking 
longingly at his prison ; or if she were lying 





stricken down in her sorrow, high up at her 
home in Anacapri. 

It would have comforted him a little if he | 
had known that his beautiful biondina was 
at that moment standing on the shore, and 
looking vainly through her tears at the gun- 
boat which imprisoned her lover. But a 
great fear would have fallen upon him could 
he have seen the rage in her heart as she 
thought of Paola Costa’s treachery, and if 
he had seen the fierce way in which she 
gripped her stiletto. 

As a matter of fact, Paola was quite close 
to Laura at that moment. He could scarce 
resist the temptation to taunt the girl, and 
even to insult her. It was late; she was 
alone, and far from home. Perhaps, if only 
to shield her good name, and out of sheer 
despair of seeing Ettore again, she might 
not prove so obdurate as before. Paola was 
a fool, of course, to reason thus; but the 
lower a nature the less its ability to judge 





“With the utmost stealth he followed the deserter.” 


quietly as she could that she was staying | 
with her brother-in-law, "Tonio Spadoni. 
Having got quit of her tormentor she 
walked rapidly towards the place where 
Antonio Spadoni and his wife (her sister 
Emilia) lived. Antonio was out in his boat 
after the fish, but Emilia gladly gave Laura 
shelter, particularly when she heard what 
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| levels. 


A safe instinct, however, prevented him 
from approaching her. Had he done so he 
would not, in all probability, have survived 
his taunting ; for Laura had all the fier 
blood of the south in her, and was, more. 
over, savagely proud of her will and power 
to repay any great wrong. More than oneg 
she longed to encounter him then and there; 
the stiletto would find its sheath in his black 
heart. And once she even thought of seek. 
ing him at his house, but, with a grim 
laugh, she muttered that the rat prefers not 
to be at home when the terrier chances to 
make a call at his hole. No ; revenge could 
walt. 

After a time, one of the guarda came up 
to her and asked her rudely if she were a 
vagrant, and without a home to go to. She 
knew the law, and that she could be ar 
rested ; so without hesitation she replied as 


had happened. But all night 
long Laura lay sleepless, andi 
misery. She saw nothing fori 
but death or exile for Ettore, and 
punishment and disgrace for her 
self; for she was quite deter 
mined that Paola Costa should 
pay the penalty of his crime. 
Towards dawn, however, & 
daring idea came into her mind; 
and just as the morning twilight 
was lightening into silver-grey 
her resolution was fixed. She lay think 
over every detail for about an hour, 
then rose. 
Stealing gently into the adjoining room, 
where Emilia lay sound asleep, she sel 
a cap, a shirt, a belt, and a pair of trousets 
from among the belongings of Antonio, 
stealthily returned with them to her owl 
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rom. It did not take her 
long to clothe herself in 
these ; and then, having care- 
fully fastened up her long 
and beautiful golden - yellow 
hair, and covered it. with the 
cap, she slipped out of the 
house. 

No one was stirring. The 
fishermen had not yet re- 
turned, and the nearest boats 
were mere splatches on the 
grey horizon. There was no 
sign of guardi, or the coast- 
guard, or of any inquisitive 
and unwelcome observers. 
The sea gave forth its pun- 
gent salt breath, and a fresh 
wind, blowing down from over 
the shoulders of the island, 
erisped the short lapping 
waves into little frothing 
whirls and “white lambs.” 
Laura gave it a loving and 
yet a fearful glance, for she 
was a true islander, and, 
moreover, could swim like a 
sea-bird ; but she had never 
before ventured far from shore, 
and she was not sure if her 
strength would hold out, or if 
some powerful current might 
not sweep her away like a 
straw. 

Soon she gained a group 
of rocks, the same that had 
sheltered Ettore when he 
first landed after his perilous swim. Here 
she hesitated, cast a nervous glance about 
her, and prepared to plunge or rather to slip 
into the water. Suddenly she drew back, 
and fell on her knees to utter a fervent prayer 
to the Virgin to help her in her great need 
and daring resolve. The next moment she 
was in the water and swimming vigorously 
towards the Sicilia, which, to her infinite 
telief, she had noticed (when she slipped 
from the house) was still anchored in the 
roads. 

But Laura was not the only person who 
had slept badly or not at all. Paola Costa 
had been long in falling to sleep, and 
had been so plagued by terrifying dreams 
that he had welcomed the first signs of 
daybreak. From his window he could 
command the harbour and the roads, and 
he hoped to relieve his harassed mind 
and body by a breath of fresh air and 
a glance oceanward. A frown deepened 
XXXIII—29 


** Almost immediately her secret was 


| ture of the gunboat. 
/minutes to dress and leave the house, and 
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when he saw the 
Sicilia still lying at 
anchor. Well, since he 
could sleep no more, 
he would get up, he 
thought, and pleasure 
himself by watching 
the anchor raised and 
thereafter the depar- 
It took him but a few 


discovered.” 


in an even less period he was opposite "Tonio 
Spadoni’s abode, on his way to the shore. 
As he passed an evil thought came into 


'his mind. He would call upon Laura, and 


tell her that yonder departing gunboat was 
| bound for South America, and with it her 
‘lover. He would add that Ettore would, as 
| a punishment, be transferred from vessel to 
| vessel and kept along the Spanish Main or 
| in the South Seas for many years to come. 
But when he discovered from Emilia that 
her sister had left, must, indeed, have just 
gone, his revengeful spirit was no whit 
allayed. He longed to make her s fer. 
Savagely he strode onward, till he reached a 
spot where two or three skiffs lay on the 
shingle. Then he glanced seaward. 
| What was that bobbing about between 
| him and the Sicilia? It could not be a net- 
| float : what was it, then? The sun had just 
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risen, and its long golden arrows of light 
were flying along the sea, and transfixing 
wave after wave as with saffron lances. 
Sapristi, that splashing wave had hidden the 
object : no, there it was again—but, strange 
to say, no longer black—more like a ball of 
gold, indeed. Why, of course, how blind he 
had been! It was a man swimming towards 
the gunboat, and his hat had been washed 
off by the wave! But what man in Capri 
had hair that shone yellow in the sun ? 

In a moment Paola guessed all. It was 
Laura! She was swimming to the gunboat 
in a last desperate hope to save her lover. 

The man’s mind was. at first a ‘maze of 
conflicting emotions ; but as a thundercloud 
will suddenly lift and dissolve in dense scur- 
rying vapours, so, all at once, his perplexities 
melted away. He would pursue Laura, and, 
perhaps, overtake her ere she could gain the 
deck of the Sicilia: if not, he would still 
claim her as his betrothed—swear she was 
dazed—avow anything, in fact, so as to get 
her away! No sooner was this resolve come 
to than he shoved off a skiff and rapidly 
sculled after the daring swimmer. 

But Laura had already been noticed from 
aboard the gunboat. Had Paola’s judgment 


not been clouded by his passionate excitement 


he would have seen that there was no chance 
of his overtaking the dauntless girl, who 
was already within easy hail of the warship. 
The commander was on deck; he and those 
beside him concurred in the belief that the 
swimmer was either a truant returning ere 
the anchor was up, or was some one eager to 
join the vessel—an escaping criminal, per- 
haps. True, many of the onlookers noticed 
the colour of the hair and the large and 
beautiful eyes of the young man who was 
now alongside, but none had a suspicion of 
the truth. 

The ladder was put down, and a rope 
thrown. What with fatigue and excitement 
Laura could do nothing at first but cling 
desperately to the rope. With a great effort, 
at last, she crawled up the ladder and the 
next moment was over the side of the vessel, 
and swaying unsteadily as she found herself 
the object of a hundred curious eyes. 

Almost immediately her secret was dis- 
covered. Her hair, partly by its weight and 
partly from having momentarily caught as 
she mounted the ladder, had become undone, 
and now rolled heavily over her shoulders. 
The front of the shirt, too, had become un- 
fastened in the water, and her white neck 

leamed in the sunrise light like the famous 
enus-marble of Carrara. 





But Laura’s fortitude could hold out no 
longer. With a loud cry of “ Justice! jus. 
tice !” she fell at the feet of the commander 

The latter, a humane and popular officer. 
at once bade the men keep back, while the 
doctor attended to the girl. The swoon 
however, proved to be more a sudden weak. 
ness, for, helping herself by the young doc 
tor’s willing arm, Laura abruptly rose to 
her feet. 

Then, with swift, ardent words and im. 
passioned gestures, she told the whole sto 
from first to last, not even omitting the tale 
of Paola Costa’s treachery and the cause of 
it. When she ended, having just told how 
she had slipped on her brother-in-law’s clothes 
and ventured upon her long and perilous 
swim—having first explained why she did 
not take a skiff, lest the noise of getting it 
down the beach should attract notice and she 
be recognised as she rowed—the crew, who 
had heard it all, burst into a spontaneous 
cheer. 

The commander looked grave, and then 
quietly gave an order for the deserter to be 
brought before him. When Ettore came he 
stared with bewildered astonishment at 
Laura, and could hardly remove his gaze 
from her. 

; Francesco Trebelli, do you know this 

irl?” 

“My name is Ettore Marini, Signor Com- 
mandante. I am a free man. I have my 
papers. Laura Valloni, here, can bear out 
all I say.” 

“Show me your papers.” 

Unutterably thankful that he had not for- 
gotten to secure them, Ettore handed them 
to the commandant. 

“They are quite inorder. I am inclined 
to believe that a mistake has been made, and 
that you are really Ettore Marini. If so,a 
grave injustice has been done you.” 

At this moment Paola Costa appeared over 
the side of the gunboat, he having approached 
unnoticed and climbed the ladder. 

He did not see Ettore at first, and in his 
blind passion he sprang forward, crying, 
“This girl is my betrothed. She is crazed. 
I have followed her with all haste !” 

“What have you to say, Laura Valloni ?” 
asked the commandant, sternly, but not 
harshly. 

“That it is a lie ; a cowardly, shameful lie. 
Let him face Ettore, and repeat it, if he 
dare.” 

But Paola did not dare ; in fact, he seemed 
anxious to be off at once. It was not that 
he feared Ettore, or any individual, but he 
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dreaded the revenge of the law in the accus- 
ing eyes of the boatswain. He recognised 
the latter as having been in the same watch 
vith him when he had been on board the 
(elabria, the ship from which he had deserted, 
and he felt that the boatswain recognised him. 

“Wait you, there,” cried the commandant, 

remptorily ; and then, turning to Ettore, 
he told him that he was free to go at once, 
and that, if he would wait a few minutes, he 
would receive a formal discharge, lest he 
should ever be confused again with Francesco 
Trebelli. . Ettore and Laura both felt as 
though they had been reprieved on the very 
gaffold, and in their bewildered joy they 
neatly allowed themselves to be handshaken 
into insensibility by the enthusiastic crew. 

Meanwhile the boatswain had stepped for- 
ward, and hurriedly communicated what he 
had to say. A furtive smile crossed the 
commandant’s face. 

“Ettore Marini, and you, my brave girl,” 
he said, in a loud voice, “go at once, and 
may God prosper you both as you deserve. 
Go, I say ; that skiff alongside is yours for 
the occasion.” 

Here Paola made a wild dash for the side, 
but was tripped up and secured. 

“As for you, you rascally scoundrel, you 
shall take up the unserved time both of that 





puzzling absentee, Francesco Trebelli, and of 
yourself, deserter from the Calabria. Lieu- 
tenant Pironelli,” he added, turning to the 
first officer, “see that this man is enrolled 
as Francesco Trebelli, and accredited with 
double-desertion, Let him ‘serve in your 
watch, and keep a strict eye on him.” 


What more that needs to be told? Laura, 
and the lover she had so gallantly saved, 
rowed away tothe music of the hearty cheer- 
ing of those on board the gunboat: while, 
ere long, the Sicilia herself moved away from 
the roads, and set off on her long journey, 
bearing the infuriated Paola Costa—alias 
Francesco Trebelli—with her. 

If any visitors to Capri wish to see Ettore 
and Laura, they will not find them in the 
town or in Anacapri, for they now live, with 
their three children, at Buonavista. For 
within a week after the events narrated, old 
Giorgio Carducci died and left his house, 
his fishing-boat, and his slowly-accumulated 
fortune of fifteen hundred lire (about £60), 
to the fortunate Ettore. 

Ettore is as much a lover of the sea and of 
Capri as ever, but he always declares that 
there never was such a marvellously beauti- 
ful spring in the island as that wherein he 
and his biondina were married, 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THE DELUGE, 
By tae Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKE. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY, in an article in 
the Nineteenth Century, July, 1890, 
which article he has followed up by a some- 
what similar one, entitled “ Hasisadra’s Ad- 
venture,” in the June number of last year, 
makes great fun of the idea that a partial 
deluge, that is to say, a deluge in the Meso- 
potamian valley, may have taken place as 
the Bible describes the occurrence. Let it 
be clearly understood that it is not the 
miraculous element in the Biblical account 
which is the present object of his ridicule, 
but his contention is that a great deal at any 
rate of what happened is clearly stated to 
have happened by natural means; that the 
account clearly represents God as work- 
ing out His design by natural laws ; whereas 
criticism, based on assured physical know- 
ledge, can show that anyone who refuses to 
allow that the Biblical record is devoid of all 
historical truth is constrained to admit that 
various monstrous and absurd violations of 





well-established natural laws must have 
taken place. The object, then, of the writer 
of this article is, while by no means presum- 
ing to assert that the Deluge did take place 
in the Mesopotamian valley, to show that not 
only is it quite unnecessary for anyone who 
wishes to reconcile the Bible with science to 
take his seat on either horn of the dilemma 
which Professor Huxley has proposed, but 
that, on the contrary, if the Deluge did take 
place in the Mesopotamian valley, then those 
very phenomena, on the supposed occurrence 
of which he pours such a flood of ridicule, 
might not improbably occur. 

I must begin by quoting that part of his 
article (July, 1890) which deals with the 
hypothesis of a partial Deluge. He says— 


“T, for one, fully agree with Professor Diestel 
that the motive, or generative incident of the whole 
story, is to be sought in the occasionally excessive 
and desolating floods of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
Let us, provisionally, accept the theory of a partial 
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deluge, and try to form a clear mental picture of the 
occurrence. Let us suppose that, for forty days and 
forty nights, such a vast quantity of water was 
poured upon the ground that the whole surface of 
Mesopotamia was covered by water to a depth cer- 
tainly greater, probably much greater, than 15 cubits, 
or 20 feet (Gen. vii. 20). The inundation prevails 
upon the earth for 150 days; then the flood gradually 
decreases until, on the seventeenth day of the seventh 
month, the ark, which had previously floated on its 
surface, grounds on the mountains of Ararat (Gen. 
viii. 34). Then, as Diestel has acutely pointed out 
(**Sintflut,’’ p. 13), we are to imagine the further 
subsidence of the flood to take place so gradually 
that it was not until nearly two months and a half 
after this time (that is to say, on the first day of the 
tenth month) that the tops of the mountains became 
visible. Hence it follows that, if the ark drew as 
much as 20 feet of water, the level of the inundation 
fell very slowly—at the rate of only a few inches a 
day—until the top of the mountain on which it 
rested became visible. This is an amount of move- 
ment which, if it took place in the sea, would be 
overlooked by ordinary people on the shore. But 
the Mesopotamian plain slopes gently from an eleva- 
tion of 500 to 600 feet at its northern end, to the sea 
at its southern end, with hardly so much as a notable 
ridge to break its uniform flatness for 300 to 400 
miles. These being the conditions of the case, the 
following inquiry naturally presents itself; not, be 
it observed, as a recondite problem, generated by 
modern speculation, but as a plain suggestion tlow- 
ing out of that very ordinary and archaic piece of 
knowledge that water cannot be piled up in a heap 
like sand, or that it seeks the lowest level. When, 
after 150 days, ‘the fountains also of the deep, and 
the windows of heaven were stopped, and the rain 
from heaven was restrained’ (Gen. viii. 2), what 
prevented the mass of water, several, possibly very 
many fathoms deep, which covered, say, the present 
site of Bagdad, from sweeping seaward in a furious 
torrent, and, in a very few hours, leaving, not only 
the ‘tops of the mountains,’ but the whole plain, 
save any minor depressions, bare? How could its 
subsidence, by any possibility, be an affair of weeks 
and months? And if this difficulty is not enough, 
let anyone try to imagine how a mass of water, 
several, perhaps very many, fathoms deep, could be 
accumulated on a flat surface of land rising well 
above the sea, and separated from it by no sort of 
barrier. Most people know Lord’s cricket ground. 
Would it not be in absurd contradiction to our 
common knowledge of the properties of water to 
imagine that, if all the mains of all the waterworks 
of London were turned on to it, they could maintain 
a heap of water twenty feet deep over its level sur- 
face? Is it not obvious that the water, whatever 
momentary accumulation might take place at first, 
would not stop there, but that it would dash like a 
mighty mill-race southwards down the gentle slope 
which ends in the Thames? And is it not further 
obvious, that whatever depth of water might be 
maintained over the cricket ground, so long as all 
the mains poured on to it, everything which floated 
there would be speedily whirled away by the current 
like a cork in a gutter when the rain pours? But if 
this is so, then it is no less certain that Noah’s deeply 
laden, sailless, oarless, rudderless craft, if by good 
fortune it escaped capsizing in whirlpools, or having 
its bottom knocked into holes by snags (like those 
which prove fatal even to well-built steamers on the 
Mississippi in our day), would have ily found 
itself a good way down the Persian Gulf, and not 
long after in the Indian Ocean, somewhere between 





Arabia and Hindostan. Even if, eventually, the ark 
might have gone ashore, with other jetsam and flot. 
sam, on the coast of Arabia or Hindostan, or of the 
Maldives, or of Madagascar, its return to the moun. 
tains of Ararat would have been a miracle more 
stupendous than all the rest. Thus the last state of 
the would-be reconcilers is worse than the first. AJ] 
that they have done is to transfer the contradictions 
to established truth from the region of science proper 
to that of common information and common sgenge, 
For, really, the assertion that the surface of a bod: 
of deep water, to which no addition was made, and 
which there was nothing to stop from running into 
the sea, sank at the rate of only a few inches, or 
even feet a day, simply outrages the most ordin 
and familiar teachings of every man’s daily experi- 
ence. A child may see the folly of it.’’ 


And after some additional remarks which 
it is not necessary to quote, Professor Huxley 
proceeds— 


‘¢Thus in view, not, I repeat, of the recondits 
speculations of infidel philosophers, but in the face 
of the plainest and most commonplace of ascertained 
facts, the story of the Noachian Deluge has no more 
claim to credit than that of Deucalion ; and whether 
it was, or was not, suggested by the familiar ac- 
quaintance of the originators with the effects of un- 
usually great overflows of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
it is utterly devoid of historical truth. That is, in 
my judgment, the necessary result of the application 
of criticism, based on assured physical knowledge, to 
the story of the Deluge.”’ 


Now if we condense Professor Huxley's 
argument and put it in the form of a syllo- 
gism, his major premiss is—“ All vast bodies 
of water, under such and such conditions, 
behave in such and such ways.” 

His minor premiss is—‘ This is a vast 
body of water under such conditions.” 

His conclusion—“ Therefore, this vast 
body of water must have behaved in such 
and such ways.” 

But if either major or minor premiss is un- 
true or unproven, then Professor Huxley's 
conclusion is either untrue or unproven. I 
add “unproven,” because it is obvious that 
when he comes forward to charge reconcilers 
with worse than childish folly in holding that 
a partial deluge may have taken place in the 
Mesopotamian valley, substantially as the 
Bible describes it in its physical features, 
the onus lies upon him of proving his charge 
up to the hilt. And indeed he appears to be 
aware of the obligation, for on page 11 of 
his article he says— 


‘‘ Now, when those who put their trust in scientific 
methods of ascertaining the truth in the province of 
natural history find themselves confronted or opposed 
on their own ground by ecclesiastical pretensions to 
better knowledge, it is, undoubtedly, most desirable for 
them to make sure that their conclusions, whatever they 
may be, are well founded. And if they put aside the 
unauthorised interference with their business, and 
relegate the Pentateuchal history to the region of 
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fiction, they are bound to assure themselves that 
they do so because the plainest teachings of nature 
(apart from all doubtful speculations) are irreconcilable 
with the assertions which they reject.” 


Let us, then, examine Professor Huxley’s | 


remisses, both major and minor. 

And first, as regards the major premiss. I 
am fain to confess at once that it is per- 
fectly unassailable. Not even a “ reconciler” 
could hope to shake it. The amount of as- 
sured physical knowledge upon which it is 
based is simply portentous ! 

1. Water will run down hill when there is 
nothing to prevent it. 

2. When water runs down hill in vast 
quantities it is pretty sure to destroy any 
perishable article that gets in the way of its 
furious torrent. 

3. Neither arks, nor any other sailless, 
oarless, rudderless craft will make their way 
hundreds of miles against a tremendous 
current. 

4, Water will subside in a tank, say, 
400 mites long by 150 broad, a good deal 
quicker than 20 feet in two months and a 
half, when one end of it is out. 

I was not aware that it had been reserved 
for modern science to make these discoveries. 
Why “criticism based on assured physical 
knowledge” should have waited till close 
upon the end of the nineteenth century to 
detect these fatal flaws in the hypothesis of 
a partial deluge, it is hard to see. 

Having then been so unsuccessful in our 
examination of Professor Huxley’s major 
premiss, let us now turn to the minor, to 
which he seems to have given so little atten- 
tion, and which, nevertheless, is the hinge on 
which his whole argument turns. And when 
I look for proofs of the minor premiss, not 
only do I find none, but, on the contrary, 
he appears to have entirely overlooked con- 
siderations which, though I cannot find that 
they have hitherto been noticed in connec- 
tion with the question, would yet seem to 
force themselves upon the attention of any- 
cne studying it so exhaustively as Professor 
Huxley professes to have done. 


If anyone will look at the new Relief Atlas 
published by Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co., or at Plate 7 of Keith Johnston’s 
School Atlas of Physical Geography (of 
which our cut on page 417 is a reproduction), 
or, better still, at his Wall Map (physical) of 
Asia, they will see at a glance that the whole 
of the Mesopotamian valley and the Persian 
Gulf is entirely surrounded by high ground, 
except at one point—the Strait of Ormus. 


| Plate 7 of Johnston’s Physical Atlas and 
| his Wall Map show that the brown line, 
| which indicates table-lands and mountains 
| from 2,000 to 5,000 feet high, runs entirely 
round this most remarkable basin, the only outlet 
Jrom uhich is the Strait of Ormus. 

That extraordinary barrier, which stretches 
almost entirely across the southern end of 
the Persian Gulf, is stated in the new “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” vol. ii., page 238, to be 
composed of mountains averaging from 2,000 
to 3,000 feet in height, and terminates in 
Cape Musandam, which is not more than 
about thirty-five miles from the opposite 
coast. 

Now all we have to suppose is that, at the 
time of the Deluge, this Strait of Ormus 
either did not exist, or was temporarily 
blocked to the same height as the rest of 
the barrier, or even to half the height, and 
it will be seen that the whole of Professor 
Huxley’s argument is swept away as clean 
as, according to him, the ark ought to have 
been. 

1. The Persian Gulf may, at the time of 
the Deluge, have been an isolated body of 
water like the Caspian Sea, cut off from the 
closely adjoining waters of the Indian Ocean 
by the continuation to the opposite mainland 
of that barrier range which is now broken 
through at the Strait of Ormus. 

This barrier range may easily have been 
broken through at Ormus since the Deluge. 
De la Beche (Geological Observer, p. 640) 
says, “‘Contemporaneously produced ranges 
of mountains, and even portions of them, may 
have been acted upon very variously.” An 
eminent geologist whom the writer consulted 
told him that this barrier, if it ever stretched 
right across, would undoubtedly be what 
geologists call “a line of weakness.” It also 
lies in that great region which, as a reference 
to Plate 5 of Johnston’s School Physical 
Atlas will show, is specially liable to earth- 
quakes. Many extracts might be quoted to 
show that earthquakes are quite competent 
to produce such a rupture. I will only give 
one from Hughes’ “ Physical Geography,” 
which is amply sufficient. 

On page 216, speaking of the effects of the 
Calabrian earthquakes of 1783—1786, he 
says— 


‘“‘The changes consequent on this lengthened 
period of disaster were of the most striking descrip- 
tion. Mountains were cleft asunder, high cliffs 
tumbled down, rivers turned from their beds or 
dammed up in their courses, lakes formed, valleys 
elevated into hills, deep chasms opened, the physical 
aspect of the country changed.”’ 
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It is also to be observed that on each side 
of this barrier there is powerful water action, 
which would soon clear away the shattered 
débris left by repeated earthquakes of great 
severity. And it is, besides, extremely im- 
probable that the waters on each side would 
be at the same level when the breach was 
made, in which case the scouring effect at 
first would be tremendous. 

My first supposition, then, is that at the 
time of the Deluge the Persian Gulf was an 
isolated body of water, like the Caspian or 
the Dead Sea, shut off from the Indian Ocean 
by the barrier range which is now broken 
through at Ormus. 

2. But a second fair and reasonable suppo- 
sition is, that the Persian Gulf may have 
been at the time of the Deluge, as it is now, 
connected with the Indian Ocean by the 
Strait of Ormus, and that at the time of the 
Deluge it was temporarily separated from it 
by a dam thrown up from the floor of the 
Strait by volcanic action, all traces of which 
dum may have long since been removed by 
the powerful water action on both sides of it, 
and by other causes, even without taking 
into account a possible subsequent subsidence 
of the whole mass. 

That this is no wild supposition many 
facts will testify. De la Beche, Geological 
Observer, p. 70, says— 


‘* We have had evidence in our time, so lately as 
1831, of the uprise of a volcano through the sea be- 
tween Pantellaria and Sicily, and from deep water. 
. . . . The upper part above the sea at least, seemed 
to have been solely composed of ashes, cinders, and 
fragments of stone, commonly small. . . . An island 
so composed could not long resist the destructive 
action of the breakers, and thus, as soon as the 
supply of ashes, cinders, and fragments of rock 
— it was cut away by them and reduced toa 

oal.’’ 


De la Beche, p. 100, says— 


‘* A sub-marine volcanic eruption in 1811 off the 
Azores formed an island 300 feet high, and about a 
mile in circumference, and the island subsequently 
disappeared; but whether simply by the action of 
the breakers alone, or by the subsidence of the main 
mass beneath, or from both causes, accounts do not 
enable us to judge.”’ 


Dr. Geikie, in his “‘ Text-Book of Geology,” 
p. 250, says— 


*¢ In the year 1796 the island of Johanna Bogo- 
slawa in Alaska appeared above the water, and in 
Sour years had grown into a volcanic cone the summit of 
which was 3,000 feet above sea-level.’’ 


There are abundant signs of volcanic action 
in the Persian Gulf itself and in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is well known that volcanoes 





throwing up vast quantities of mud exist op 
the shores of the Caspian Sea, and these my 
volcanoes are also found just outside the ep. 
trance to the Persian Gulf. There is recordgj 
in the Geological Society’s Journal a dig 
cussion on a paper by Lieutenant Stiffe m 
the mud craters which are found along the 
northern coast of the Arabian Sea outside 
the Persian Gulf. He mentions that he found 
off Jashak, which is near the entrance to the 
Gulf, a submarine mud-crater composed of clay 
so tenacious that the lead could hardly be disen. 
gaged when let go on it. It is true that he 
himself was inclined to attribute these mud 
craters to hydrostatic pressure rather than 
volcanic action, but he did not speak posi 
tively, and the meeting was decidedly of 
opinion that they were due to volcanic action, 
And he himself says that although he had 
observed no traces of volcanic action on thal 
coast (i.e. between the Persian Gulf ani 
India) yet “within the Persian Gulf, a similor 
formation, which extends along the entire north 
coast and forms all the large islands, has been 
much disturbed by the protrusion of recent volcanit 
matter.” 

I have not the space, nor the time, nor yet 
the knowledge or capacity, to deal with such 
questions as they ought to be dealt with; 
but enough has been said to show that ther 
is no outrageous and more than childish folly 
in supposing that, without any violation of 
natural law, the Strait of Ormus may, at the 
time of the Deluge, have been blocked either 
permanently or temporarily, to the heightof 
say, 1,000 feet, which is quite enough for my 
purpose, though it may easily have bee 
blocked to double the height. And if the 
Strait of Ormus was blocked, how harmless 
do all the shafts of Professor Huxley’s rid: 
cule fall, and how wonderfully does the 
description given in the Bible agree with 
what would probably occur ! 


It seems impossible to doubt, when we 
read the plain statement of Gen. vii. 4, that 
rain was the principal, at any rate, if not the 
sole cause of the Deluge. It is true that 
in Gen. vii. 11, when the commencement of 
the Deluge is described, the expression is 
used, “the same day all the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up”; but that ex 
pression is too vague and poetical to allow 
of any argument being built upon it; and 
therefore, though it might easily be made to 
lend itself to the support of either of the 
hypotheses suggested in this paper, it will be 
better to leave it out of account, at all events 
for the present. 
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It will probably surprise most readers of 
this periodical, as much as it surprised me, 
to learn from Symons’ British Journal of 
Meteorology that, on one occasion, rain has 
fallen in this country at the rate of 12 inches 

er hour. There was one half-minute during 
the storm of July 23, 1878, when that 
enormous rate was recorded by competent 
observers. 

The same journal, giving a summary of 
violent torrential rainfalls in this country in 
recent years, says, “One inch has fallen in 
less than ten minutes. Two inches have 
fallen in twenty minutes. Three inches have 
fallen in less than an hour ” (the exact figures 
are 3°28 inches in 58 minutes). 

It is also stated in the new “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” that “At Joyeuse, in France, 
31°17 inches fell in 22 hours; at Genoa, 30 
inches in 24 hours ; at Gibraltar, 33 inches 
in 26 hours; on the hills above Bombay, 24 
inches in one night ; and on the Khasi Hills, 
India, 30 inches on each of five successive 
days.” 

The Surveyor-General, in his report of 
damage done by a storm at Hong Kong, 
May 29 and 30, 1889, says, “In designing 
works in which it is necessary to provide for 
a maximum fall, it would, in my opinion, be 
unsafe, in the light of recent experience, to 
calculate on a smaller fall than four inches 
per hour.” 

Now the account in Genesis implies that 
the rainfall which caused the Deluge was the 
most tremendous that ever has been since 
man was on the earth, or that ever will be. 
Iam going, then, to assume that rain, at the 
rate of 4 inches per hour, fell for 40 days 
and 40 nights over the whole of the area 
which drains into the Persian Gulf. The 
rate, of course, has over and over again been 
far exceeded ; it is the continuance of such 
a rate for so long a time that has never been 
approached ; but I have yet to learn that any 
scientific man of the present day would 
venture to pronounce it physically impossible 
that such a rainfall should take place over a 
circumscribed area ; or that Professor Huxley 
would, on the occurrence of such a pheno- 
menon, thenceforth profess himself a believer 
in miracles. Also it is not necessary that the 
rate of 4 inches per hour should have been 
uniform throughout the 40 days. At one 
time the rate may have been much more 
than 12 inches per hour; at another it may 
have been much less than one inch. There 
may have been a succession of what are 
known as “ cloud-bursts,” of which an United 
States Official Report says, that the amount 





of water poured down during the occurrence 
of these phenomena can be described by no 
word less emphatic than the word enormous. 
Again, I should wish it to be observed that 
Iam leaving out of account the enormous 
volume of water which would descend into 
the Mesopotamian valley from the melting 
of the snows in the highlands and on the 
mountains that would be caused by the con- 
tinued downpour of rain. Professor Huxley, 
in his article entitled ‘“ Hasisadra’s Adven- 
ture,” in the June (1891) number of the Vine- 
teenth Century, says— 


‘But when the snows accumulated in the upper 
basins of the great rivers (Euphrates and Tigris) 
during the winter melt under the hot sunshine of 
spring they rapidly rise, and at length overflow 
their banks, covering the alluvial plain with a vast 
inland sea interrupted only by the higher ridges and 
hummocks which form islands in a seemingly 
boundless expanse of water.”’ 


Taking the rainfall, then, at the rate of 
4 inches per hour, let us make a little cal- 
culation. Four inches per hour is 96 inches, 
or 8 feet, every 24 hours. Multiplying this 
by 40, we find that the entire rainfall during 
the 40 days and 40 nights was 320 feet on 
every square inch of ground that drains into 
the Persian Gulf. Ido not pretend to speak 
with anything approaching to accuracy, but 
I think I am understating rather than over- 
stating, when I estimate the drainage-basin 
of the Persian Gulf at four times the area of 
the gulf itself. All this water, leaving out 
some small deductions which are not worth 
taking into account, would find its way into 
the Persian Gulf ; and as the rain fell not 
only on the dry land, but also on the Gulf, 
its level would be raised 5 times 320, or 
1,600 feet, supposing, that is, the Gulf to 
remain its original size ; but as, when it rose, 
it would overflow the Mesopotamian valley, 
and besides, cover a larger area, its rise would 
be proportionately diminished. The calcula- 
tion is far beyond me ; but it does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that there would be 
a depth of water at the southern end of the 
Mesopotamian plain of, say, 800 feet, and at 
its northern end, if Professor Huxley is cor- 
rect, of from 200 to 300 feet. This would 
be more than sufficient to drown all the in- 
habitants, even if they lived not only on the 
fertile southern part of the plain, as is most 
likely, but also at its unfertile northern 
end. 

But we must return to the commencement 
of the Deluge, and we shall see what has 
become of every one of Professor Huxley’s 
objections. 
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The water begins to run down hill in 
furious torrents; it does not stop at any 
imaginary or miraculous barrier at the 
southern end of the plain, but runs into the 
Persian Gulf, as well-behaved water should 
do. But then it does begin to run up hill; 
for as the Gulf, from which there is no out- 
let, rises, the horrified dwellers on the Meso- 
potamian plain, who have taken refuge on 
the eminences to which they were wont to 
betake themselves in “the occasionally ex- 
cessive and desolating floods of the Euphrates 
and Tigris,” see the waters of the Gulf back- 
ing up on the dry land, and slowly but surely 
advancing upon them. 

But what has become of Noah all this 
time ? Has he, with his ark and all that it 
contained, been swept away to destruction, 
as criticism based on assured physical know- 
ledge declares positively he must have been ? 
Nothing of the sort. Even apart from divine 
instruction, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that, considering his age and experience, he 
was not quite such a simpleton as to build 
his ark right in the channel of any probable 
or possible furious seaward torrent. All he 
had to do was, either by divine instruction, 
or from his own knowledge of the country 
and common sense combined, to build the 


ark in such a position that no seaward current 
could reach it, whether from the Euphrates 
and Tigris, or from any of their affluents. 
Suppose, then, the ark to be built in such 
a position on some ridge or rising ground in 


the plain, and the downpour to begin. No 
seaward current, however furious, could 
touch it ; but after a time, as the level of the 
Persian Gulf rose, the waters, not being able 
to escape either at its southern end or at the 


sides, would begin to back up upon the plain ; | 


and it is very easy to imagine the ark placed 
in such a position that if it was calm weather, 
as the account certainly seems to imply (not 
a word being said about wind during the 
rising of the waters), the description of the 
Bible might be exactly true. “And the 
waters increased, and bare up the ark, and 
it was lift up above the earth. And the 
waters prevailed, and increased greatly upon 
the earth ; and the ark went upon the face 
of the waters.” 

And which way would it go ? 

If we try to form a mental picture of this 
stage of the Deluge, we shall see a vast in- 
land sea, some 150 miles, or far more, in 
breadth, with a tremendous stream pouring 
into its northern end about the centre, and 
perhaps 60 miles or more of quiet water, only 
disturbed by smaller affluents and mountain 








torrents on either side of the great central 
stream. Taking the total rise of the Persiay 
Gulf to be 800 feet, this would be a rise of 
20 feet per 24 hours for 40 days, which would 
be about the same rise as a very mild tide. 
and I presume that, even in the absenee of 
any wind, the rising water, when it reached 
the ark in sufficient depth to float it, would 
drift the ark with it, just as the rising tide 
tends to bring floating things towards the 
shore. And if it is allowable to suppose that, 
without any violation of natural laws, there 
may have been a southerly or south-easterly 
breeze blowing, then the ark would drift 


| decidedly towards the northern end of the 


plain, where it afterwards grounded. 


And, now, as regards the very slow sub- 
sidence of the flood waters, which Professor 
Huxley thinks so absurd. What else could 


| happen if the view that I am taking is cor 


rect? If, at the time of the Deluge, the 
Persian Gulf was unconnected with the In- 
dian Ocean, then evaporation would be the 
sole cause of the subsidence.* If, on the 
other hand, there was only a temporary ob- 
struction of the Strait of Ormus by matter 
thrown up from the floor of the ocean, then 
this dam, tenacious perhaps (see above) in 
its own nature, and strengthened, as it would 
be, on the Persian Gulf side by the enormous 
amount of floating and other drift brought 
down by so tremendous a rainfall, might 
only very gradually succumb to the action of 
breakers; and so two causes would be at 
work to lower the waters, namely, evapora 
tion and the gradual lowering of the dam. 


The language of the Bible seems strongly 
to point te extraordinary evaporation as a 
principal, if not the only cause of the sub- 
sidence of the waters—“And God made a wind 
to pass over the earth, and the waters asswaged.” 
Almost the first words in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” article “Evaporation” confirm 
this view—‘ The rate at which evapora 
tion takes place depends on the tempera 
ture of the liquid or solid, the extent of 
the exposed surface, and the facility with 
which the gaseous particles can escape from 
the neighbourhood of the surface, either 
by diffusion through the air, or by the 

* In case some readers might think that if the Persian Gulf 
were shut off permanently from the Indian Ocean, the influx 
of two great rivers would prevent any subsidence of the waters 
from evaporation, let me remind them that even in the more 
northerly Caspian Sea, evaporation consumes a far greater 
influx of waters; so that the level, if it changes at all, is 
sinking rather than rising. And de la Beche (Geological 
Observer, p. 104), speaking of the Persian Gulf, says :-—“ From 


existing information we should anticipate that the supply of 
water would not equal the evaporation.” 
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motion of the air itself. Hence 
a strong wind will generally ac- 
celerate the process of drying.” To 
determine the rate of subsidence 
from the data in Genesis would 
seem to be a most difficult and 
complicated problem. Indeed, 
I very much doubt whether 
anything is there recorded which 
would enable us to determine it, 
even approximately. Also it is 
far beyond my powers to attempt 
to calculate what rate of subsi- 
dence could be brought about in 
such a body of water by extra- 
ordinary evaporation alone. The 
only point it appears necessary 
to notice in connection with 
the question is this:—It seems 
to be generally taken for granted 
that by the seven-and-twentieth 
day of the second month of 
the following year, the waters 
had returned to the same level 
they were at before the Deluge ; 
but the Bible does not say so; 
it does not say that the whole 
earth was dried, but only that 
“The earth was dried.” And 
this expression, connected as it 
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is with the command to go forth ‘ 
from the ark, may reasonably 
mean only that enough of the earth in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the ark was 
dried to furnish room and sustenance for its 
inhabitants. Evaporation, or the continual 
lowering of the dam in the Strait of Ormus, 
or both causes combined, would continually 
increase this area; but it may have been 
many years before the Persian Gulf returned 
to its former level (if it was, and continued 
to be for any length of time, an isolated 
body of water), or to the level of the Indian 
Ocean. All such questions as these are, of 
course, debatable ; but one thing is perfectly 
clear, viz., that if the basin of the Mesopo- 
tamian valley and Persian Gulf was entirely 
surrounded, whether permanently or tem- 
porarily, by high lands at the time of the 
Deluge, the subsidence of the waters must 
have been very slow and gradual, as the 
Bible represents them to have been. 

Here, then, my argument proper with 
Professor Huxley ends. But there is still 
one sentence of his which it is desirable to 
notice. He says: “The necessary assumption 
of a partial Deluge—that the Hebrew writer 
must have meant Jow hills when he said 
‘high mountains,’ is quite untenable.” It 








would appear from this that Professor Hux- 
ley is not aware that our distinction between 
hills and mountains does not exist in 
Hebrew ; and that the Hebrew word trans- 
lated “mountains” in Gen. vii. 20 is pre- 
cisely the same word as that translated 
“hills” in the previous verse. It is indeed 
astonishing to find that one, who has lately 
posed before the world as competent to 
judge between opposing theories of Old 
Testament criticism, does not himself possess 
an elementary knowledge of Hebrew ; but 
an accomplished Hebrew scholar, whom 
I consulted as to whether I was justified in 
charging Professor Huxley with ignorance 
of the Hebrew language, writes to me—‘ I 
think you are fully justified in assuming 
that no Hebrew scholar would feel himself 
at liberty to assert, as Huxley has done, 
that the writer of Genesis, when he speaks 
of mountains, could not have meant what 
we should call hills, and, consequently, that 
the sentence you have criticised betrays ig- 
norance of the Hebrew language.” He also 
says, “You are unquestionably right in 
maintaining that our distinction between hills 
and mountains does not exist in Hebrew.” 
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And he concludes in a sentence which puts 
the matter in an admirably clear light to the 
English reader; “In short,” he says, “the 
signification of -m (har) is as elastic as that 
of the French ‘ Mont,’ which designates alike 
the highest mountain in Europe (Mont Blanc), 
and a certain hill in the environs of Paris 
(Montmartre).” 


There is a passage in the Contemporary 
Review for May, 1891 (article, Sedgmoor, 
p. 698), which most strikingly shows what a 
“hill” may mean in the estimation of a 
dweller in the plains :— 

“‘Tt has always been the vital point, in building 
a cottage on the moor, tofind a site on a ‘hill.’ ‘Do 
you call this a hill?’ said a traveller to a native of 
the Zoyland, surveying the apparently unbroken sweep 
of level land ‘about him. ‘ Well, sir, we call it a hill, 
because tt is never under water in the winter.” 


It is obvious that a very insignificant 
eminence would be a “high hill” in the 
estimation of this dweller in the plain. 


Want of space obliges me to omit some 
matters of interest, and also to deal very 
briefly with those that have been mentioned ; 
and it only remains for me to express a hope 


issue. What Professor Huxley has to do is 
to make good, if he can, his own words :— 








‘¢ Thus the last state of the reconcilers is worse 
than the first. All that theyhave done is to transfor 
the contradictions to established truth from the 
region of science proper to that of common obserya- 
tion and common sense.”’ 


What he has to do is to show, if he can, that 
what is here said— 


‘¢Simply outrages the most ordinary and familiar 
teachings of every man’s daily experience. <A child 
may see the folly of it.” 


What he has to do is, not to convict me of 
some slip here and there, as he may easily 
do, for 1 make no pretensions whatever to 
accurate, or even to “ parochial,” knowledge 
in matters of science, being only a humble 
and purblind dweller in that region of com- * 
mon sense and common observation which 
Professor Huxley, much to my surprise, tells 
us lies apart from the region of science pro- 
per; but what he has to do is, either to show 
that my main position, together with the in- 
ferences I draw from it, is absurd, involving 
monstrous improbabilities and violations of 
natural law, or else to acknowledge that in 
coming forward to charge with worse than 
childish folly those who believe that the 


| Deluge may have taken place in the Meso- 
that readers will take notice of the points at | 


potamian valley substantially as the Bible 
describes it, he has, to put it as mildly as 
possible, made a very serious mistake. 
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CHAPTER XI.—“ IL GRAN’ RIFIUTO.” 


** There’s nae mair fields to tyne, my dear, 
And nae mair lands to gie! 
s . . 


> 
There’s mony a man gives house and land, + 
But nae man else gives ye /”’ 
A. OC, Swinburne. 


* A LICIA!” said Spencer Colvin, with 

conviction in his tone, “you are 
either a very clever woman, or you have 
better luck than any one has any right to 
expect. Which is it?” 

Mr. Colvin had entered his sister’s sitting- 
room hurriedly, like one primed with im- 
portant news, but he checked himself, and 
spoke with philosophic deliberation, as 
though he were really anxious to settle the 
point in question. 

“Both, perhaps!” she said ; and she also 
spoke deliberately, but with restrained ex- 
citement. ‘ What makes you say that?” 


wrong with Harold Malreward ?” went on 
her brother, looking at her curiously ; “or 
was it only a woman’s fancy for having 
two strings to her bow %” 

“Never mind that now,” she cried im- 
patiently, rising to her feet. ‘ What has 
happened ? What have you heard ?” 

She looked so beautiful and so imperious 
that not even a brother could trifle with 
her any longer. 

“Til tell you,” he said. “If you hear 
some of it for the second time that’s not 
my fault. This morning, on my way into 
town, I heard that Thornton Harris was 
arrested last night on the charge of being 
concerned in Crofton’s murder.” 

“* Thornton Harris?” 

“Ay! Why not? He is an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, but he is none too good to 
have been mixed up in it, as I know. 
However, my opinion of him is neither here 





“Did you know that there was anything 


nor there, luckily for him. He was brought 
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up this morning for preliminary examina- 
tion, before Cowleyshaw and Norton. They 
fixed it early, to keep it as private as possible, 
but I heard of it in time to be present, and 
found it as good as a play to be present 
at!” 

“Was Harold there ?” 

“Yes! and a murderous temper he has 
gone away in! If I were Harris I would 
keep out of his way for a bit. To begin 
with, the case is dismissed for want of 
evilence, and Mr. Malreward was told that it 
was much if he escaped prosecution for con- 
spiracy and defamation of character.” 

“Why ?—did not Thornton Harris do it, 
then ?” 

“Who knows? I daresay he did! But 
Norton is a personal friend of his, and 
Cowleyshaw will say anything that anybody 
tells him. Oh! it was fine to see Malreward’s 
face! I felt repaid for certain occasions when 
he had wiped his shoes upon me, in his cursed 
off-hand fashion, and I have had to put up 
with it.” 

“But how dare they dismiss the charge if 
there is evidence against him ?” 

“Oh! the evidence is fishy enough. That 
groom of Harris’s who quarrelled with him 
and got discharged, and who is half a gipsy, 
and another gipsy, who hasn’t quite all his 
wits. These were all the witnesses they 
attempted to call. And Harris easily proved 
that Malreward had been talking, among his 
gipsy relations, of how much he would give 
to any one who would help him to fix the 
murder on any man but his father.” 

Miss Colvin was sitting down again, and 
listening calmly enough, but for the intent 
glow of her eyes. 

“Sit down,” she said, “and take your 
time over this story. I should like a few 
more details, please.” 

“Oh! you haven’t heard the cream of it 
yet,” he answered easily. “Those two 
made their story hang very well together : 
I will say that. So well that if they had had 
half a character between them things would 
have looked bad for Harris. But he has 
pluck and coolness enough to out-face the 
devil himself; and indeed, if their story is 
true, the devil himself must have helped him 
to account for everything as he did. At last 
there was an inquiry after something that 
the half-wit said that he had picked up on 
the spot where the murder took place, and 
Malreward came forward and produced 
them,—-said that they had been given to 
him by old Bilson, the keeper, who has had 


“Well? Goon! Ican see there is some- 
thing behind all this. Harold will not be 
ruined, even if Mr. Harris gets off free ?” 
“Won't he? Wait and see! There was 
a necktie, with a pin stuck in it, and Harris’s 
initials on the pin, which the gipsy said he 
found clenched in the dead man’s hand; 
and a pocket-handkerchief, also with Harris’s 
initials; and another article, which the 
young man professed to have found on the 
ground near the body. The housekeeper 
and one of the other servants swore that 
there was nothing unusual about Harris’s 
appearance when he came in that night, and 
that the pin had been lost and inquired after 
some days before, and was supposed to 
have been stolen by the gipsy servant-man. 
All the same, I believe if any other two 
men in the court had been on the magis- 
trate’s bench, Harris would have been 
remanded, at any rate.” 

“What was the third piece of evidence, 
then ?” 

“Ah! thereby hangs atale! When that 
came on the tapis we had a scene, and a 
very pretty scene, in court. I’ve known 
Thornton Harris all my life, but I never 
saw him in a passion before. I wasn’t quite 
sure before whether he had it in him to 
commit a murder, but I haven’t any doubts 
now.” 

“Spencer! I wish you were not so fond 
of hearing yourself talk !” 

“What? Are you getting impatient at 
last ? Never mind! you had better persuade 
yourself that you take no interest in Mal- 
reward, and that Cavenham is your first and 
only love. Harris would hardly have spoken 
as he did without he was pretty sure.” 

“ What was it he said, then ?” 

She had risen again, and was standing 
over her brother, superb in her impatient 
indignation. And Spencer Colvin half shut 
his eyes as if in alarm, and continued his 
narrative in the hurried tone of one saying 
a half-learned lesson, ludicrously contrasting 
with the words he repeated. 

“ He turned on Malreward and called him 
an impostor and a bastard !—I beg your par- 
don !—You have been so well brought up that 
perhaps you don’t know what that means? 
—He said that the first Mrs. Philip Mal- 
reward had committed bigamy, and knew it, 
and that her son was no more a Malreward, 
or the owner of Crucis, than any other 
gipsy. And, oddly enough, that paper 
which Malreward himself produced in court 
was his mother’s confession of the facts, 





charge of the fellow lately.” 


written to her husband. At least, so it 
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purported to be, and he did not attempt to 
deny it.” 

The young man paused again; provokingly. 
But this time his sister asked no questions, 
and showed no impatience. She walked 
across the room to the window, and leaned 
against the shutter, looking out with eyes 
that evidently saw nothing, and when he 
began to speak again she half raised her 
hand to check him, as if she were not ready 
yet for anything further. 

“Well!” said Spencer after a moment. 
‘* Malreward or not, he took it very coolly. 
Harris said that he should lodge the proofs 
of what he had said in the proper hands, 
and he answered that that was just what he 
wished, and that he had known of it before 
Mr. Harris thought well to speak, and had 
himself put the whole matter into the hands of 
his half-brother’s guardian and trustee. ‘And 
now,’ he said, ‘may I hope that the court 
will leave off concerning itself with my private 
affairs and return to the case on trial ? 

“Something in the way he said that 
annoyed the magistrates considerably ; and 
what's more, I believe Harris’s last move had 
driven most of the evidence out of their 
heads, as, perhaps, he meant it to do. I 
should have had that half-witted gipsy back 
and made out whether he really did get hold 
of the paper and handkerchief as he said. 
And then J should have made Harris account 
for Mrs. Malreward’s confession being found, 
after twenty years, in his or Crofton’s pos- 
session. But that didn’t seem to occur to any 
one else. Norton asked if there was any 
more evidence, or if Elliot had hold of any 
clue that he considered worth following up. 
Then he and Cowleyshaw consulted together, 
and finally dismissed the charge, with an 
elegant expression of their sympathy with 
Mr. Harris in the annoyance to which he had 
been subjected, and a snub for Malreward, 
or whatever we are to call him now. By the 
way, I wouldn’t wish my worst enemy to be 
in a greater fix than Cowleyshaw was! He 
could have made such a crushing speech to 
the nameless, penniless young rascal, who 
had been conspiring with his fellow-vaga- 
bonds to traduce a respectable member of 
society! But then, there was just a chance 
that he might be addressing Mr. Malreward 
of Alston Crucis! Between the two ideas 
he made such a mess of it as would have 
done your heart good to hear, and I thanked 
my stars again that I happened to be within 
hearing!” 

Alicia, apparently, was not grateful for the 
opportunity of hearing about it. She was 





still standing by the window ; the habitual 
grace of her attitude a little strained and 
rigid, and her beautiful eyes searching the 
whole world, “ out of doors,” for somethine 
that they could not find. 7 

“ What did—Harold—do ?” she asked at 
last. 

“There was nothing that he could do. He 
and Harris left the court together, and ex. 
changed afew words at the door. I heard 
him say that he should see Harris hanged 
yet ; and Harris cooled down and grew dia- 
bolically polite all of a sudden, and said that 
he feared that Mr.—Collingwood, he sup. 
posed he must call him—would find his own 
affairs quite as much as he could manage, 
but that if he could assist in finding him any 
respectable situation he would be happy to 
do so! I thought we should have had to 
part them ; but they parted themselves, and 
away they went. I believe Harris went 
straight off to Ashleigh, to see Bolingbroke 
and show his proofs and set the matter 
properly on foot. And where your late fiancé 
went I don’t know, and if I were you I 
wouldn’t inquire. If this turns out false, the 
least said is soonest mended. And if it is 
true I suppose he will not trouble you any 
more—or at any rate he can be warned not 
to do so.” 

“What does Ernest say about it?” 

**Ernest’s a fool! He was aiways fond of 
the fellow, and so he won’t believe a word of 
it !—as if his liking could get rid of the first 
Mrs. Malreward’s first marriage register! 
Ernest knows nothing about the matter but 
what I’ve told him, but of course you can 
ask his advice if you want to.” 

“ Thanks ; I don’t think I will,” answered 
Alicia listlessly. But she said no more, nor 
did she proceed to “talk over” the matter 
as women always do when they want ad- 
vice, whether they mean to follow it or no. 
Perhaps Spencer divined that she wanted 
his opinion even less than his brother's, 
for in a few moments he quietly rose and 
left the room. After all, he had, and with 
reason, a very high opinion of his sister's 
prudence and common-sense, and knew her 
not much more likely to be carried away 
by her feelings than he was himself. 

Indeed, Alicia had done more thinking 
than feeling in the course of her life ; and if 
she was disturbed now it was because her 
feelings were vainly protesting against the 
course upon which her thoughts had fully 
decided ; against the last enactment of a 
tyranny to which they had been subject all 
her life. 
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“How pleasant it would be to be true to 
him in spite of all,” murmured even those well- 
drilled feelings, so long accustomed to be re- 

ressed. ‘“Toadd this one more grace to 

those you have already in his eyes; and to 
be worshipped and thanked and loved for 
ever!” 

“ Another woman might do it!” answered 
reason, With quiet mockery. ‘‘Some senti- 
mental, loving, romantic creature, who might 
not be happier than Alicia Colvin, but who 
would certainly be a being of quite a differ- 
ent order. He is romantic enough for both ; 
but when it came to hard reality even his 
worship and gratitude would scarcely stand 
the strain.” 

“Tt will be so hard for him to lose all,” 
sighed feeling, hardly yet subdued. “I can- 
not do it if he will have nothing left.” 

“He would be worse off than you, if you 
chose to marry him after all,” answered 
reason, with the sneer more pronounced. “I 
think your affection would be even less likely 
to stand the test than his, and then what 
would you be worth to him? But don’t be 
uneasy—you will not do it! You think it 
would be pleasant ; as a peaceably-disposed 
little tailor thinks it glorious to lead a forlorn 
hope. In the end the tailor stays quietly at 
home and risks nothing—and so will you.” 


It was only her own reason that ever said 
hard things to this proud, spoiled beauty. 
And generally she listened to these utter- 
ances with a certain complacency, as being | 


her own after all. But to-day she sighed, as 
feeling’s brief protest ended in the way she 
had always known it must end. 

It was all right and inevitable, but it was 
not pleasant to think of having to, explain it 
tothe man who loved her. If only he would 
be content without explanation—if he would 
leave her alone, as Spencer had suggested, 
until the matter had settled itself. 

But that was not likely. He would want 


to know her feelings and intentions, had a/| 


right to know them. Moreover, if that 
second string to her bow, to which Spencer 
had alluded so coarsely, was to be of any use, 
the first one would certainly have to be cut 
away. 

The hour when she would have to make a 
choice had been imminent for some time ; 
and Alicia had been aware before this that 
nothing could postpone it much longer. Now 
it had come, and the alternative that she had 
providently kept for the second place was 
left to be the first and the best. 

_ That was all, and her foresight was amply 
Justified ; and yet there was an ache in that 








heart of hers whose very existence, except 
for anatomical purposes, some people might 
have denied. She knew that she had a heart, 
though she did not mean to give way to it ; 
and she had a dim prevision that it would 
ache more before all was done. 

a n * 

“Ts it true, then ?” 

“T believe so! It will be tried, of course. 
But Mr. Bolingbroke’s lawyers think that I 
have no case, and Mr. Bolingbroke himself 
thinks the same. He said he was sorry, and 
I believe he was, though he and I were never 
friends.” 

Now that the worst had come to the worst 
Harold had learned to be very quiet over it. 
So quiet that Alicia would have been almost 
glad to see him break down, to hear him 
blame somebody or something, or storm 
and rave against his fate. She had fancied 
somehow that he would take misfortune in a 
very different fashion, and his self-restraint 
frightened her. It seemed to her that the 
inevitable reaction would be all the greater, 
and she was afraid of it, for her own sake as 
well as his. 

But Alicia, and even Harold himself, could 
hardly realise all that he had inherited from 
that old beldame in the kitchen chimney 
corner at Alston Crucis. The Englishman 
has, or used to have, a stoicism of his own, 
not incompatible with fiery passion. But 
there are other races that can surpass him, 
both in stoicism and in fire. Asa boy Harold 
had been secretly proud to call himself one of 
“The Nation ” ; and now, all unconsciously, 
the gipsy traditions were giving him a little 
help—the undefined result of athousand years 
of wrong—of dogged patience and of subtle 
retaliation. A man must always find it hard 
to sit down with the loss of all, to be power- 
less and yet not despair, to bide his time un- 
cheered by any definite hope. But who 
should have learnt that lesson if not the 
gipsy? And Harold was more of a gipsy 
even than he knew, and therefore had some- 
thing at the bottom of his Pandora-box of 
troubles that prevented him from exhausting 
himself in useless complaints or in more 
useless anger. 

Quietly, therefore, he told his story, with 
eyes that seemed to Alicia to be searching her 
face all the while for something that was not 
there. She did not mean it to be there—the 
assurance for which he was looking—and yet 
she was ashamed, as one who is being weighed 
in the balance only to be found wanting. 

* And so,” he ended, “as far as one can 
see at present, I am not merely a ruined man 
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—I am nobody! If I were only ruined I 
should be bound in honour to offer you your 
liberty ; but, as it is, you are free already. 
There is no such person as Harold Malreward 
—or will not be very shortly.” 

He paused ; and Alicia’s heart beat faster 
than when her great ambition had been 
realised, nearly a year before, and the heir of 
Alston Crucis had asked her to be his wife. 
How little she had dreamed, then, of such a 
day as this! and what a malignant trick of 
fate it was that had placed her, of all women, 
in a position that forced such a choice upon 
her. 

The fire purred softly in the grate, and 
outside in the winter wind the leafless 
branches beat against the pane. Somehow 
she wished it were not winter. When all the 
air was warm with summer it would have 
seemed less cruel to send him away. 

“ But you, what shall you do ?” she asked, 
postponing the inevitable. 

““T have had very little time to think of 
that as yet! There must be some work in 
the world that I could do. I doubt I haven’t 
it in me to make a fortune! But I think 


I have wit and energy enough to make a 
decent living ; and I shall not want for friends 
when I can bring myself to let them help me. 


If I did accept their help, and prospered, and 
came back to find you free still——?” 

Harold paused again, looking intently into 
that lovely unresponsive face. It was by 
Alicia’s own will that the yearning of his 
tone found no response there ; but the flash 
of his eyes seemed to scorch her when at last 
he took his gaze away. 

“‘ Never mind !” he said, and if the glance 
had been fire the tone was ice. “I had no 
right to imply a question. You are quite 
right ; and there is no more to be said.” 

‘‘Some women could do it,” she answered, 
slowly. “I could almost wish that I were 
one of them, but what is the use of wishing ? 
I am ambitious above all things, and you 
have put it out of your power ever to satisfy 
my ambition. I love wealth and ease, and 
in narrow circumstances I should only fret 
your heart out and myown. I could not do 
it, and to pretend that I could would only be 
more cruel, in the end, both to you and to 
myself.” 

“Tf you think so, that is sufficient.” 

The words were spoken slowly, and as if it 
were with terrible effort, but quietly still. 
And again Alicia wished that he would take 
it differently, or even that he would reproach 
her. If he had said more, perhaps conscience 
would have said less. And Harold had a 





— 


right to speak, while conscience surely ought 
to have been pacified by the assurance that 
she was acting for the best. 

But Harold's pride would not let him pro. 
test or beseech, or even reproach. If she had 
jilted him while he was still heir of Alston 
Crucis he might have entreated her to re 
member old vows and old kindness—but not 
now. 

Truly, all was said! If he lingered, it wag 
not because there was anything more to say, 
Common-sense and prudence, and all the 
virtues were on her side, and as for the love 
that was all he had to offer, she knew what 
that was worth, and had found it not enough, 
If he lingered, it was as one lingers beside a 
grave, while the trench is filled in and the 
mound turfed over, not for aught to be done 
or hoped for, but simply because despair 
lacks energy. 

He stood motionless, leaning against the 
mantelshelf, looking neither at Alicia nor at 
anything else. And she moved restlessly up 
and down the room, with a stately grace that 
looked more like just offence than a con- 
science ill-at-ease. But after the third tum 
or so she paused beside him, laying a hand 
upon his arm, and looking pleadingly up into 
his face. 

*T am very sorry!” she said simply. “I 
hardly expect you to believe me. I suppose 
if a woman’s love is not of the reckless sort 
that leads her to sacrifice herself and every 
one else, she must not expect any one to 
believe in it. I cannot change my whole 
nature, and so you will always think thatl 
did not care at all.” 

The beautiful eyes grew wide and soft 
with tears, the first that Harold had ever seen 
in them, and her lips quivered. It was so evi- 
dently herself and not Harold that she was 
compassionating, that his mood underwent a 
sudden change. When first she spoke, a 
thrill of mad wrath and of more unreasoning 
love had surged through his brain, and for 
an instant made the lovely face only a 
luminous mist before his eyes. In such a 
mood men have killed the women they loved, 
and themselves afterwards, taking death for 
the fit and only keeper of things so fair and 
frail. 

But suddenly, as she went on, Harold saw 
her as she was—her strength and her weak- 
ness,—and did not blame her for it, as much 
as some men might have done. He even 
pitied her a little, though with that kind of 
pity that, if it be related to love, agrees with 
it no better than relations in general. 

“What can I say?” he asked, with a shade 
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Jess of effort, drawing himself up from his 
Jounging position and looking down upon 
her. “LI have nothing to offer, not even a 
complaint. I think now that I always felt 
that what I had to carry out would cost me 
you, amongst the rest. Well! I paid the 
rice, and I can’t take it back, and perhaps 
would not, if I could. You may blame me, 
if you will, since it seems that my love, too, 
was not of the kind that comes first and 
before all.” 

“T don’t want to blame you!” she said, 
feeling, perhaps, the subtle change in his 
tone. “If only you will not blame me, and 
let us, at least, part friends.” 

“T suppose you cannot help it!” he an- 
swered, after a moment, with a strange half- 
smile. ‘‘ If any man had hinted to me, once, 
that you could not help it—!—wWell! it 
doesn’t matter. There is nothing more to 
say, except good-bye.” 

Again that new something in his tone 
grated upon Alicia’s ear. But she was too 
wise to speak of it—too wise even to attempt 
to defend herself any more, or to prolong 
what now was only pain to both. 

“Good-bye then,” she said, with a little 
sob in her voice. She held out both her 
hands and lifted her face to his. Oddly 
enough, at this instant, when, in fact, her 
worldly instincts were conclusively triumph- 
ing over her love, Alicia’s little wiles and 
stately self-restraints were all forgotten. She 
wanted to kiss and be friends, like repentant 
children after a quarrel, if only to soften the 
memory of this final parting in the days to 
come. 

But perhaps Harold was not looking for- 
ward to the time when this would be only a 
memory. He did take captive those little 
appealing hands, but only held them lightly 
round the wrists, and even seemed to put 
her somewhat from him, while his eyes 
devoured her face with a bold, hungry gaze, 
before which her own faltered and fell. 

“Yes! you are very beautiful!” he said, 
with a thrill of passion in his voice, but still 
with that half-smile that seemed to mock 
himself, not her. “I wonder how I could 
find the heart to give youup! MustI return 
your picture too? or may I keep it, and look 
at it sometimes, and say to myself, ‘That 
was the price I paid for my fancy, and what 
could man do more?’ Would it annoy you 
to think that somewhere a nameless, penni- 
less fellow had your picture—who might 
once have had the original ?” 

“ Keep it, if you like, but you had better 

it, and forget me.” 





“T shall not burn it, but I will forget— 
when I can.—Thank you! No! A kiss from 
you would be like a leaf of my cheque-book, 
only valuable as representing something that 
no longer exists. Besides, you might be 
sorry for it afterwards, and I don’t wish you 
be sorry, for that or anything else. Good- 

ye ! ” 

All her life after Alicia’s cheeks were hot 
when she thought of that moment, but they 
were pale enough now. She felt his slight 
motion of refusal even before he had spoken, 
and drew back with a stately gesture, while 
her heart was smouldering in a slow fire of 
shame. 

“ Good-bye!” she said, and for an instant 
their hands met, and the coldness of his 
stung her like ice ; and then—he was gone. 

If she repented, if at that moment she 
could have called him back, she would have 
retracted all that she had said, and have 
vowed eternal fealty, in defiance of poverty 
and shame. It was too late! There was no 
place of repentance ; and, indeed, it may be 
best to have no chance of acting upon a 
sudden impulse that runs counter to the 
thoughts and intentions of a lifetime. Best, 
in one sense, and yet in another doubtless 
Dante’s nameless spirit knew, before he found 
his appointed circle in the Inferno, that he 
had made a ghastly mistake in making “il 
gran’ rifiuto.” And Alicia Colvin knew it 
too. 

% * % % 

Quietly still Harold rode away by lane 
and bridle path, choosing by instinct the 
winding ways that led into the loneliest 
heart of the country. 

If this had befallen him first of all his 
mischances he would have had passion 
enough to spare for it, but he had none now, 
only a slow, cold rage and misery that sought 
no outlet. He did not want to go home, 
and beyond that he had neither want nor 
wish, positive or negative, not even that 
longing for rapid motion that is a sign of 
passion willing to exhaust itself. 

If the horse had been impatient he would 
have let him go, and, once started, would per- 
haps have ridden him to death, unless he had 
happened to remember that in point of fact 
the beast was Phil’s. But luckily for himself 
Black Prince was in a patient humour, and 
spared to madden his half-mad rider ; so that 
they two went soberly along the darkening 
lonely lanes. 

Who can tell what a man in such circum- 
stances thinks of Certainly not the man 
himself. Harold, indeed, was not thinking 
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at all, though he might have been supposed 
to have more than enough to think about ; 
but was merely watching a series of dissolv- 
ing views—pictures that came and went be- 
fore his eyes—forming themselves more or 
less vividly out of the gathering dusky twi- 
light. 

His father’s face as he lay dying; the 
gipsies seated round his table with that empty 
chair at its foot; Joe Herne, at Thornton 
Harris’s study window, with the lamplight 
streaming out into the dark garden; Mr. 
Bolingbroke’s look of pitying respect ; Cow- 
leyshaw and Norton, with nods, and winks, 
and whispered consultations, enacting Dog- 
berry and Verges on the local bench. All 
these came and went; but two remained 
through all—his false love’s face of baffled 
ineffectual regret, and his enemy’s triumphant 
smile of hate that was by no means ineffec- 
tual. These remained, because hate held 
them fast. 

No! He didnot hate her. Only the girl 
he had loved was dead—twice dead, fair body 
and fairer soul. 


“Can I part her from herself, and love her as I knew 
her, kin 
I remember one that perished, sweetly did she speak 
and move, 
Such a one do I remember, whom to look at was to 
love.” 
o * 


It was no new trouble, Heaven knows! 
Old as the hills, almost as old as love itself. 
But that fact comforted Harold no more than 
it comforts the rest of us when our turn 
comes. It would have comforted him a little 
to have been able to hate Alicia, to have felt 
that she could have acted more worthily and 
would not, and thus was “level to his hate.” 

But that was denied him ; the perfect face 
was fading in a chill grey mist of contempt ; 
it only remained that he should scorn himself 
for having loved her. 

Thornton Harris at any rate he would 
hate, and did hate, and perhaps that feeling 
alone was clear amid the chaos of dim, un- 
formulated miseries. 

Harold was by nature a good hater; and 
the action of the magistrates in dismissing 
the charge against Harris, which to some 
men would have been at least .a check, had 
only quickened and intensified his determina- 
tion to have both justice and vengeance. 
Was it likely that he would give up so easily 
what had already cost him so dear ? 

His enemy, in proceeding to do his best to 
ruin Harold, had had something more in his 
mind than mere retaliation. It seemed to 
him that he had less to fear from a disin- 
herited outcast than from the master of 





Crucis with funds and friends at his com. 
mand. But perhaps, if he had gauged his 
opponent’s character more fully, he might 
have thought differently. 

The owner of Alston Crucis might have 
found his zeal for justice cooled by time. The 
young man with a lady-love to work for, and 
a place to make in the world, might have found 
all his energies taken up by these things, 

But both. these were non-existent now. As 
far as his own consciousness and Thornton 
Harris were concerned, Harold was driven 
back already to first principles, literally to 
his own resources, to what his own heart and 
brain could furnish. 

And it may be that Thornton Harris would 
have slept less soundly at night if he had 
known what resources Harold found there, 
what dogged endurance, what patient cun- 
ning and: unyielding hate, what possibilities 
even of absolute unscrupulousness ! 

Harold Malreward would have fought his 
enemy fairly, and have been content with no 
victory that could not have been justified be- 
fore all the world, and in the face of day. 
But there were many things that a nameless 
gipsy outcast might do if he chose to sell his 
soul for a revenge that would still be no more 
than justice, though the world might not re 
cognise it as such. 

The future lay before him like a moonless 
midnight, black with that utter darkness that 
seems to writhe and shift before the eyes that 
strive in vain to pierce it. But one thought 
stood out against it in clear relief, like red 
glowing fire against that sombre background, 

“There is no man who may not be “ruined, 
killed, or punished in some way, if only the 
man who turns against him is desperate 
enough. He broke my father’s heart, and 
killed him as surely as he killed Crofton. 
He has ruined me too—though I blame him 
less for that—and driven me desperate. And 
now he is a lucky man if anything or any- 
body can deliver him out of my hand !” 


That was what Harold brought with him 
out of the darkness and stillness of the sleep- 
ing fields, when at length in utter weariness 
he laid the rein on his horse’s neck, and let 
him take the nearest road for home. 

It was late when he reached Crucis, and 
went straight from the stable-yard, where the 
sleepy groom stared at him cur ious! y, through 
that door beneath the porch, and down the 
passage that led to the old kitchen. 

As he had expected, his grandmother was 
still sitting in her usual corner with her pipe 
between her fingers, staring with half-closed 
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eyes into the glowing coals, and seeing who 
knows what visions there. 

The firelight shone upon Harold’s splashed 
riding dress and pale, weary face; and she 
jooked up as he came forward and scanned 
him from head to foot with one keen glance. 

“T have been expecting you,” she said. 
“What is this my daughter tells me? You 
should not have left those others to let your 
father’s mother know of such things, if they 
are nought but lies.” 

“Tt is all true enough, I believe,” he an- 
swered, almost absently, warming his brown 
fingers, numbed with holding the reins so 
long. “Did the lines or the stars never 
warn you of this, grandmother ?” 

“No!” she answered fiercely. ‘ And if 
they had, would I have believed them ? You 
to be a beggar and a bastard, my bonny lad! 
Never a Malreward since the first of the 
name that filled his place better than you 
will ! ” 

“His place! Ay, but what if it is not 
my place? I am sick of it all, anyway. I 
have one more thing to do, which I will do: 
and then—what does it matter? My father 
died here under his own roof, and no one 
remembers anything of him except one cruel 
lie! I would as soon die under a holly-bush 
and be forgotten altogether !” 

“There is a long day’s journey betwixt 
you and your grave,” answered the old siby], 
glancing again at the hand nearest to her. 
“The lines tell me that, at any rate. Under 
aholly-bush, say you? Would you go back 
to our people, then: to the tents where I 
nursed you when you were a baby, and be a 
king among them ?” 

“They are no better than the rest. If 
Gabriel Herne would have helped me, as he 
should for kindred’s sake, I might have 
struck my blow this time and not have 
failed.” 

“You might be king,” she murmured on, 
unheeding. “No better blood in the tribe 
than mine, if I had not loved a Gentile too 
well. And they would forget your Gentile 
blood for the sake of your learning and your 
wit—and for looks, you might be the very 
Romany king that I saw when I was a young 
lass, come back from the dead.” 

“ A king of rogues and vagabonds !” said 
Harold, with a ghost of a smile. “ Grand- 
mother, the world is changed since your day.” 

“The men are altered! In my day no 
Rom would have betrayed another—even one 
who was but half a Rom—for gold or fee ! 
But it is something to be master of them, 
even yet. Is it not better to be a king in the 
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tents than to be mocked and scorned among 
the Gentiles 4” 

“Maybe! But even so, it is not worth 
struggling for. There is but one thing left 
worth that, and our folks will not help me 
to it.” 

“The women, my lad! Go to them.” 
And the memory of bygone power gave a 
weird majesty to her wrinkled face. “My 
handsome lad may have his pick of the best 
of our Romany lasses. And if you can get 
a gipsy woman to love you, she will get you 
what you want, if she goes to the devil for 
it—or bewitch you till you think of it no 
more.” 

He had thrown himself wearily upon the 
rug at her feet, and laid his head against her 
knee, and her withered hand, more finely 
made than many a lady’s, stroked his dark 
hair with unwonted tenderness. It was 
strange comfort, this wild advice, that no 
man in his senses would follow, but it was 
more of comfort and sympathy than the 
whole world could offer elsewhere. 

Perhaps, though, he flinched a little at 
those last words. 

“What?” she said. “Is a Romany lass 
not good enough for you? Ah! you don’t 
know what we are like; but if you had 
stayed in the tents you would have known. 
Why, even your old grandam x 

She stopped, and laughed, as if waiting 
for him to question her, and he lifted his 
heavy eyes to her face, but did not speak. 

“Foolish lad! you don’t know what even 
I could do, though I sit here under a Gen- 
tile’s roof, and the tribe have half forgotten 
me. What is it that you want now most in 
the world ?” 

Her eyes sparkled now like those of a 
young woman, and his seemed to take fire 
from hers, and his breath came quicker as he 
read the meaning of her look. 

“You know!” he said. 

“Ay! I know. You are a true Rom, 
after all, and you want what we all love— 
revenge! Time enough, when you have had 
it, to think of name and house and land. 
But you are not free, as one of our folk 
should be ; and the lie they have told of your 
father must never be true of you.” 

“ What would it matter! I have no name; 
and whatever the law might say of it, I 
should think no more shame to stamp the 
life out of him than I would out of a snake !” 

“Tt shall be done, my bonny lad! It shall 
be done, and you shall do it. But not with 
your own hand. If any man must run for 
it, or swing for it, it must not be you.” 
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“T am not anxious to swing, but I shall 
most likely run, in any case. And I could 
hardly find a man who was willing to take 
the chance for me.” 

He spoke half absently, knowing it to be 
impossible that he should hire a murderer to 
attempt Harris’s life, and finding something 
stagey and absurd in the mere suggestion of 
it. But that weird old face bending over 
him was plainly quite in earnest. 

“T can find you a man,” she said. “A 
man who would have killed the lawyer before 
now,—if he had had as many lives as hairs 
on his head,—only that he is no Rom, and so 
loves money even better than revenge. But 
maybe he means to have the money first, 
and the other after. Anyhow, you can give 
him the money, and then he’ll not need any 
pressing to wait for the revenge uo longer.” 

* You forget, I have no money now; it is 
all Phil’s.” 

“That is all nonsense, and a lie of those 
lawyers. Are they not all liars together ? 
Our folks can lie when they choose, when 
some one comes asking questions about what 
does not concern him: but not as the lawyers 
can. You should have more sense than to 
believe them. But if you are foolish enough 
to let your own be for a bit, I have plenty: 
and who should have it but you?” 

She lifted up her short dark skirt, and 
showed an old-fashioned pocket hanging from 
her waist, and beside it a stout canvas bag, 
larger than the pocket, and stuffed tolerably 
full. The old woman untied it, and the con- 
tents jingled as she poured them out into 
her lap. 

“There!” she said; ‘‘all gold! and enough 
to get all the lawyers in the county put an 
end to. The Hernes would do it cheap, if it 
wasn’t for the risk: and this man I tell you 
of will not stand for risk, if you give him 
enough to get him safe out of the country, 
and start him in life again, across the water.” 

Harold had always known of this store of 
his grandmother's, though not of its extent. 
At different times she had been wont to de- 
mand money, as her right; first of her hus- 
band, then of her son. Both had been ready 
to give liberally what she asked; and she 
had never spent anything, except now and 
then in gifts to her wild kin. There was 
nothing of the miser about her, except that 
she enjoyed the sense of power that her 
hoard gave her; and it was literally true 
that it was all at Harold’s disposal. 

“You must go to our folks,” she went on, 
while Harold was wondering how he should 
refuse without angering her; “and get them 





to tell you where Ned Coulson is to be found, 
He may be in Colgrave, but I’m not sure 
Gabe knows. Find him out, and ask him 
what he owes Lawyer Harris, and whether 
he would like to pay it! Tell him that yoy 
owe a debt there too: and he won't take 
much persuading to make him pay off both 
scores at once!” 

Harold was silent, looking straight before 
him with lowering brows. He had stil no 
intention of hiring an assassin’s hand against 
his enemy ;. but he was thinking that he 
might be glad of an accomplice all the same, 
If it was simply a question of killing Thorn. 
ton Harris, doubtless he could do it himself, 
—and get off scot-free afterwards or not, as 
the fates might ordain. But if it was a 
question of doing better than killing him,— 
finding out his misdeeds and ruining him, 
and undoing in part the evil that he had 
done,—might not an ally, made shifty and 
unscrupulous by hate, be found most useful! 

He was thinking that it might be worth 
while to hunt up this man Coulson, and find 
out what he was like, and what grievance he 
had against Harris, and how far his sense of 
wrong was likely to carry him. 

Thinking, too, that the routine of life at 
Alston Crucis during the next day, and all 
the days to come, would be almost unbear- 
able. He could hardly shut himself up in 
the kitchen with his grandmother, and yet 
she was the only person in the house whom 
he cared to face, or with whom he felt in 
sympathy. 

“You shall give me some money, if you 
will,” he said at last. ‘I will use it for my 
father’s memory, and against him, though 
not perhaps just as you say. You know 
where the Hernes are, I suppose ?” 

“Of course! I can tell you, when you 
choose to go. Hold out your hand.” 

She poured the gold coins, without count- 
ing them, into his outstretched palm ; thea, 
as he laughed, and would have put some of 
them back, she caught up the hand, and bent 
over it. 

“Tt has been well crossed now, and with 
gold,” she said. “Trouble? Ay! and I read 
it here before it came. I see the end of it, 
too, whether you believe my word or not. 
Change, and a great danger, and then—— 
There! I will not tell you any more. Put 
up the gold, and go to sleep at my knee as 
you used to in the tents, twenty years ago. 
And you may dream, at least, that you are 
with our own people, with a Romany girl to 
watch for your waking,—and die for you, if 


‘you choose !” 





THEY ARE NOT DEAD. 


HEY are not dead, the dear ones we held dearest ; 
They live and love where death shall be no more. 
Perchance e’en now they may to us be nearest, 
Praying and watching, as in days of yore. 


Yes ! we believe that we shall yet behold them, 
Bathed in the light and life of Heaven above. 

Ah! with what joy shall we again enfold them ; 
There where eternity is endless Love. 


A. C. WILSON. 





THE LIFE OF PRAYER. 
By Rev. W. M. MACGREGOR, M.A. 


Short Sundap Readings for June. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
THE WAY OF SUCCESS IN PRAYER. 


“ Now his windows were open in his chamber towards 
Jerusalem.”—Danie1 vi. 10, 

are are few sayings in Holy Scripture 
farther removed from the experience of 
most of us than those words in the Epistle of 
James, “Ye have not because ye ask not; ye 
ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss.” 
Ill success in prayer is so common that men 
scarcely know that it is ill success; they pray 
and nothing comes of it, and nothing in their 
experience ever has come of it, so they are 
not disappointed. They take fruitlessness as 
the rule, and do not travel back to ask why 
prayer should be fruitless. But to those who 
believe in prayer there is no question more 
urgent, for they feel that a great power is 
somehow wasted, and they eagerly seek for 
the conditions of success. Probably these 
are not very remote, for the simplest people 
succeed ; perhaps they are not easily stated 
because they are so obvious, and men, looking 
for great things, go past them. But, how- 
ever simple, they are worth considering, if 

their consideration can bring success nearer. 
In the history of opinion, Daniel has a 
unique place. Each new age has its measure 
of self-conceit, and exalts its own perform- 
ance; but it is a little subdued before the 
overwhelming testimonies which the heroes 
of the past have won. And thus, whilst 
seeming to exaggerate the consequence of its 
poets and artists, an age may do them less 





than justice in its assumption that, of course, 
they cannot rank with the masters of all 
time. Did any age ever set a youth of its 
own alongside of the heroes of the past, as 
Ezekiel associates his contemporary Daniel 
with Job and Noah ? When we look to Daniel 
for teaching we look to a man placed by his 
own age, which is apt to find out a man’s in- 
consistency, supreme in spiritual achievement. 
What was, then, we ask, the meaning of 
Daniel’s ritual in prayer ? 

First of all, he sought to place himself in 
the presence of God. God was certainly in 
Zion, as prophets and poets had felt: “I will 
lift up mine eyes to the hills ;” “ Hear the 
voice of my supplication when I cry to Thee, 
when I lift my hands toward Thy sanctuary ;” 
“The Lord send thee help from the sanctuary, 
and strengthen thee out of Zion.” To lock 
away towards Jerusalem was to be delivered 
from servitude to the splendours of Babylon 
by the apprehension of a greater splendour. 
Memories came crowding back of what the 
Lord had done, of the ancient glories, of the 
unimagined victories, of thedeliverances which 
made doubt shameful, until the heart was 
kindled with high courage, and petitions 
worthy of so great a God came fast. Prin- 
cipal Moule, of Ridley Hall, speaks of the 
need of a “first earnest and concentrating 
act of recollection,” “a solemn restating to 
ourselves of who He is to whom we are about 
to speak, of what He is to us and we to Him.” 
We need to remember the disadvantages with 
which we commonly start in our prayer, how 
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disinclined our spirits are, and how ill the 
common circumstances of life prepare us for 
it. Our tempers have been fretted, our in- 
terests scattered, our judgments debased ; we 
have been meeting men on a low level of 
mutual distrust, or in the interchange of 
social frivolities. And all of this has to be 
got rid of, before prayer can have its perfect 
work. The larger soul in us must be called 
out, that we may even see what the objects 
of prayermay be. There are prayers offered, 
which, without intention, exhibit every pos- 
sible fault ; they are irrelevant to the situa- 
tion, asking what is not needed and omitting 
what is needed ; they are fretful instead of 
jubilant ; their tone is distrustful as if God 
were trying to outwit us. And nothing can 
sweep such prayers away except the noble 
use of memory. No one is so ignorant of 
the work of God as to be unequal to this. 
To consider a Scripture record, to recall a 
period in the life of the Church, to rejoice in 
the marvels wrought in His saints, to re- 
member His supporting and preserving grace 
through our own lives—it is an exercise in 
courage and reverence, helping us to remem- 
ber with how great a God we have to do. 
How can you thank God if you have not 
sought to remember all His benefits? How 
can you worship, if you have not considered 


His perfections ? How can you confess to 
God, if you have not been amazed at the 
thought of His patience and of His seeking 


love? Howcan you commit yourself to God 
for days to come, if you have not seen how 
true and strong His helpis? “Our prayers 
mean Thee, but our prayers stray,” says 
George Herbert ; and they do stray because 
our vision of God has not been cleared by the 
right use of memory. 

What could Daniel look to? One object 
filled the hearts of all the Jewish patriots, a 
lamentable object. Their glorious city, of 
ancient story and solemn observance, was 
desolate ; no longer did the house of God, 
flashing in gold and marble, crown Moriah ; 
the treasures were gone, the walls were down, 
and the courts were rank with wild growth. 
The city was a heap of ruins, desecrated by 
sin first and now by heathen conquest, and 
the land kept Sabbath in an awful loneliness. 
As he strained his eyes across the endless 
plains, that sight filled his mind, and drew 
from him the importunate cry : “ How long, 
O Lord ?” If his daily life furnished no other 
matter for prayer, there was matter exough 
in this; and each day he could enter more 
deeply into the mystery of Israel’s sin, which 
had brought such abasement upon the nation, 





for “secret prayer is God’s school of peni- 
tence.” 

After exercise in the thought of the pre. 
sence of God, there is no discipline so neces. 
sary as this of letting visions of need rise 
before the mind. There should be pity given 
to the man who says he does not know what 
to pray for, and ampler pity for his neighbour 
who asks for what he does not want. The 
world is full of need, and its cry rises con- 
tinually before God, sounding in the ears of 
all who can hear. There is no need of seek. 
ing or of refining in petitions ; one day of life 
brings us into contact with need of all sorts— 
the helplessness of little children, the sigh of 
men overtasked, the care which has furrowed 
the brow and bent the shoulders, the satis. 
faction with a selfish life, the servitude to 
evil passion; there is no crushing the images 
of need which flit past our eyes even in the 
street. Anda little thought deepens the awe; 
in ourselves we know so dark a world of dis- 
content and defeat, of reproach and fruitless 
effort, of fear and sin, and all the men and 
women about us repeat the same story. And 
outside is a whole world of gloom, of life with- 
out colour or joy, of men without God or hope, 
And rising a little, we see to the farther 
horizons embracing the great world which 
does not know the very name of Christ, and 
which is full of horrid cruelties. We may 
not shut our eyes to it in prayer ; the world 
needs joy. And as we watch like Daniel, 
the thoughts of that overwhelming need 
thronging in upon us will wring from ws 
prayers rising to passion. To have all that 
sorrow pressing on our heart would bring 
madness with it ; our comfort is in being per- 
mitted to share the burden with Him whose 
heart is pierced as ours, and who by His 
strength has marked for it all a blessed end. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 


THE GREATNESS OF PRAYER. 


“ And it shall come to pass in that day, I will answer, saith 
the Lord, I will answer the heavens and they shall answer the 
earth ; and the earth shall answer the corn, and the wine, and 
the oil; and they shall answer Jezreel.”—Hosza ii. 21, 22. 

WE commonly speak of the simplicity of 
prayer ; it is the traffic of God and the single 
soul. As spirit with spirit, as friend with 
friend, they meet—the man perplexed and 
weary, with the Father most wise, most strong; 
misunderstood by all; you speak and God 
understands ; you are at your wit’s end and 
He finds a way; grief has made the world 
cold and lonely, and He gives the effectual 
consolation. You do not need words, for He 
sees your needs and lets them plead, and the 
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ings which cannot be uttered speak for 
you. This discovery of the simplicity of 
prayer is really the discovery of God, and 
the more use one can make of it, the more he 
can make his prayer an occasion of personal 
jntercourse with God, the more he finds of 
God. 

But when we consider the answers to 
prayer and how they come, we begin to 
understand the greatness of prayer. In the 
exercise of devotion there is nothing between 
us and God, and we might expect that God 
would give the answer directly, but it is not 
so. For virtues cannot be passed from hand 
to hand, but must be worked out in men by 
processes of discipline. We must go to school 
to acquire them. If we ask for the loving 
heart, we find that God in answer has set in 
motion a complicated machinery giving us 
occasions for love, making love easy, and 
confirming us in love when it has begun. 
The answer is in the entrance into our circle 
of interests of some one who needs us, or in 
a change in our neighbour’s condition which 
shows a more amiable side of his character, 
or calls out our sympathy. God uses inter- 
mediates in answering prayer ; Jezreel prays 
the corn, the corn prays the earth, the earth 
the heaven for rain, and the heaven God. 


There is a chain of correspondences and im- 
pulses reaching from God to us which brings 


the answer to our door. When we pray for 
a man’s conversion, we pray unconsciously for 
all that is needed to bring it about, for the 
strange conjuncture by which in a certain 
temper he is brought to some place, or for 
the impression which a chance word makes 
upon his mind. In the history of prayer 
there are always new examples of the wide 
sweep through which God’s providence moves 
in the fulfilling of our desires, examples to 
remind us that the God who hears prayer is 
the God on whom the whole world hangs, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth. 

This consideration may help to raise our 
prayers above their common pettiness. Your 
petition is not a private interest between you 
and God, such that you could press it sel- 
fishly and shut the whole world from your 
heart. As it is often said that a flower can- 
not bloom without the union of all the world’s 
laws, so your prayer for its fulfilment re- 
quires a vast combination of powers and 
movements. When you ask for a blessing, 
you are really, in the universal view of things, 
asking some man or book at your side that 
can help only as urged and influenced by re- 
moter forces, started by powers yet farther 
off, and the last by God. So your prayer has 





effect like a sudden cry in a lonely valley, 
when from every rock and cranny comes an 
answering voice, filling the air with con- 
fused replies. This should kill selfishness 
in prayer; so long as we think of answer as 
coming from God without worldly ministry 
we may dream of some favour which would 
make Him hear our selfish petitions, but when 
we remember this wider combization of causes 
we must ask largely and unselfishly as Jesus 
Christ did. And the same thought would 
help us in reverence, for the world is waiting, 
listening. What you whisper in the closet 
is proclaimed upon the house-tops, and multi- 
tudes are set hurrying to provide an answer. 
It is no idle chatter or form: there is an 
opportunity, and the powers of the world are 
at your disposal. He to whom no man listens 
and who shrinks in his own corner, when he 
prays is at the centre; his voice runs to the 
ends of the earth. “With reverence and 
godly fear” is the apostolic admonition, for 
prayer is great. 

Perhaps in this view of its greatness we 
may see one reason of the delay in the answer 
to prayer. We wish it might be like a voice 
and its echo, that always might be repeated 
the experience of David when he said, “I 
will confess my transgression unto the Lord, 
and He forgave the iniquity of my sin.” 
There was no waiting at the door as a 
neglected suitor ; the first sign of the return- 
ing heart was met by God, and rewarded not 
with man’s parsimony but with heavenly 
lavishness. We wish that that might be the 
law of prayer, but we know it is not so. 
Some ask and receive, whilst some knock 
long before the door is opened. For the 
answer comes along the chain of second 
causes, and the shortest distance between 
two points, as Lessing says, is not always 
the straight line. The road from Egypt to 
Canaan took forty years to travel, and no 
step was needless, each year contributing 
something to the common experience and 
helping in the formation of the national cha- 
racter. In Christ’s story the father got his 
son to his heart by way of the far country 
and the swine troughs. The prayer which 
waits so long for its answer is perhaps a new 
example of that. The answer which could 
come now would be unworthy of God and 
of the heat and passion of your prayer, but 
already the true answer is forming. 

If we could see the lines of Providence we 
should see God answering the heavens, the 
heavens answering the earth—God setting in 
train all the forces by which He means to 
give the sufficient answer. “ What I do thou 
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knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after.” “The light that struck the little earth 
but last night left the star whose gospel it 
brings some ten thousand years ago—and it 
only arrived yesternight,” says Joseph Par- 
ker. We think light flashes, and reckon no 
delay between the kindling and our seeing, so 
forgetting the vastness of God. When you 
cry against God, because your prayer of a 
year ago is still unanswered, you forget how 
great His universe is: the answer is on its 
way, changing this man and that man, and, 
making them its instruments, pressing on 
towards you. A good man’s prayers are not 
all answered in his time, for too many powers 
are engaged. And long after he has gone to 
rest the place he lived in is gladdened by a 
rain of mercies. People who never knew him 
get the comforts he asked for ; their faces are 
brightened by the afterglow of the light he 
craved. As we read that “for Abraham’s 
sake” ruled the providence of God for hun- 
dreds of years, we may surely believe that 
for the sake of holy men and women, and 
for the brave petitions of fathers and mothers, 
God will bless us and those who come after 
us beyond our asking. “Though it tarry, 
wait for it, for it will surely come, it will not 
tarry.” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
UNDESIRED ANSWERS TO PRAYER. 


“Tle gave their request, but sent leanness into their soul.” — 
Psatm cvi. 15. 


“What man is there of you, who, if his son shall ask him 
for a loaf, will give him a stone ?’’—MatrHew vii. 9. 

EMERSON tells how he arranged his first 
sermon in these divisions :—(1) Men are 
always praying; (2) All their prayers are 
granted ; (3) We must beware, then, what 
we ask. He had got the theme from the 
blunt saying of a field labourer that men are 
always praying and all their prayers are heard. 
It sounds like a paradox, for if it were true, 
whence should the doubt arise if God hears 
prayers at all? In every gathering of people, 
there are found many who have laboured 
in vain, who sent out their prayer toward 
God, and the sky was dumb; none heard. 
The dreaded blow fell, with consequences 
not less sore than fear had pictured; and 
they are ready now to view with a certain 
resentment any one who so palpably violates 
truth as to declare that all prayers are heard. 
It is either false, or a miserable juggle of 
words. But though essayists and men of 
letters may sometimes indulge in paradox 
for its own sake, field labourers’ are not in 
the same danger. And Emerson’s old Me- 





thodist friend had his meaning plainly before 
him. For prayer is the concentrating of 
heart, will, passion upon one object; and if 
it be true that men’s objects are bad as often 
as good, and so their prayers seem addressed 
rather to devils than to God, it is not less 
true that they are prayers. And the baser 
prayers are often the more instructive as to 
what prayer is. “The way of the fool,” 
says Solomon, “is made an hedge of thorns, 
but the path of the just is made an high- 
way ;” and a modern Solomon has attempted 
the nineteenth century proverb that “the 
line is cleared for express trains.” A man 
who means to get on does succeed ; he may 
narrow his interests, finding no time for 
books or art or religion. He may have no 
interest left except the markets, but that one 
thing he knows. We are often disappointed 
by the dulness of successful men, and won- 
der what has secured their advance. We 
fancy they must have had some miraculous 
turns of luck, and complain against our own 
ill fortune. But it is all foolishness. They 
have succeeded just because they have done 
nothing else. Their faculty is not great, 
but it is sufficient for their calling; and, 
wise in their generation, they have not en- 
dangered their chance by divided interests. 
They ask little, it is true, so little that their 
life to many would be intolerable ; but they 
get what they ask. And in very many 
departments of work men fail, not from 
want of faculty but from want of will. 

The Israelites made up their minds that 
the life they had in the Desert was poor in 
comparison with that they had left—“we 
remember the fish which we ate in Egypt 
for nought, the cucumber, and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic” 
(there is unctuous relish in the mere enume- 
ration), “but now our soul is dried away, 
there is nothing at all.” Their standard was 
gastronomic, but they were content with it, 
and the life which had no provision except 
manna was not worth having. They would 
sacrifice anything to mend their fare ; and 
this prayer, since all their heart was in it, 
was heard, only God sent leanness into their 
souls. It looks like irony, it suggests Heine’s 
“heavenly Aristophanes,” men ask a stone, 
and they get it. George Eliot in her study 
of Mixtus figures a very common type—the 
pushing evangelical to whom religion and 
success appear to be of equal concern. Pros- 
perity comes to him, wealth, a wife of better 
position than his own, and through her, 
access to a new society. He has got his 
worldly desire, only he finds his religion 
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decline ; for his new associates do not under- 
stand him when he speaks in the old way of 
«the Lord’s work,” and he is obliged to con- 
fess, and, by degrees, begins to feel, an 
jntenser interest in their life. He gets his 
desire, and his soul grows lean. We see 
only so far in life, and what draws us on is 
on the verge of our present horizons ; but 
when we attain it we are committed to what 
is beyond. In the world nothing is given, 
everything is paid for; and the misery is 
that the reckoning comes so often when the 
pleasure is spent. The baptismal certificate 
seemed to Heine the letter of introduction to 
the world of European culture ; and after he 
had submitted to baptism, he would rise in 
the night and curse his own figure in the 
glass. He had got what he wanted, and it 
proved not to be what he thought it was. 

How does this experience of disillusion 
answer our theories of a Father in Heaven ? 
We might begin to answer from the other 
side. Jesus “ was heard for His godly fear,” 
we read in the Hebrews, when with strong 
agony and tears He prayed to Him who 
could save Him from death. He was heard, 
though no power stayed Pilate’s final sen- 
tence, and though the mob had its fill of 
horrors. The prayer was heard by not being 
heard ; the strength came to endure and to 
finish the will of God, and to pass from the 
cross into the glory of the Most High, 
“saluted of God a High Priest.” Christ’s 
people in their ignorance often clamour for 
a stone, for a grace which could not stay 
their hearts, and He answers their meaning 
rather than their word. What He sends 
seems when tried to be the very grace they 
needed, and what they should have sought 
if their wisdom had been deeper. “ Before 
I was afflicted I went astray, but now I 
keep Thy word”—the unwelcome discipline 
proves to have accomplished what no plan- 
ning could effect. These things show how 
free God is, how He can work at will as 
His children need. 

But if they will not learn, if they scorn 
the bread and ask the stone ; if they try to 
force His hand, braving any leanness of soul 
rather than the abhorred hell of failure, what 
can He do? He can only give them their 
prayer, that they may come back into due 
submission to His wisdom. In the cause of 
truth there is needed a ministry of disen- 
chantment. The world is judged in being 
enjoyed. Men need to taste and see how 
vain all things are apart from God, to measure 
body with spirit, to balance gain with loss, 
to find “through proof of evil that good is 





best.” And so their hearts are turned to the 
living God, and their final prayer is, ‘‘ Thy 
will be done.” The mighty famine brought 
the son home. And a new article in our 
thanksgiving should be praise for the hunger, 
which, finding the world empty, drives us to 
God who filleth all things. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF PRAYER. 


“Blessedistheman . . . in whose heart are highways.” 


Psaum Ixxxiv. 5, 

THE various reformations which swept 
away the local shrines in Judah made a 
curious change in the religious life. At 
these petty altars every township had its 
reminder of the nearness of God. In His 
presence their family feasts were held; at 
His altar every ox or sheep was slaughtered 
on the rare occasions when they used animal 
food ; and there the first fruits of field and 
garden were laid down, and when these were 
destroyed the sacredness of the land was, for 
the common people, centred in one place. 
For them the rest was profane, and religion 
was crowded into the days of holy assembly 
in the Temple. Towards it they turned in 
their petitions, as placing themselves in the 
direction of God’s presence. In the village 
life and in the high pastures God was thought 
of as dwelling far away in that house of rare 
device which crowned the rocky height. But 
if the other days were profane, how sacred 
were the feast days! If the house was far 
from God’s presence, how strong the rush of 
feeling as they panted up the last slope and 
saw God’s city! It was a sacrament—the 
very touch of the rocky street brought spiri- 
tual ministry, and the dulness of the common 
life was compensated for by storms and 
glories of emotion. Men, who for months 
had lived without the consciousness of being 
near God, stood huddled and packed in the 
Temple courts, gazing at the place where 
priests passed in and out in solemn ministry, 
marking with their eyes the limit which none 
might pass but one, for God dwelt there. 
That concentration of spiritual force wrought 
overwhelmingly upon their minds, and made 
the reality of God almosi an object of sense 
for them. 

That is the high tide mark of religious ~ 
emotion, followed by the low ebb, both of 
which are well enough known to students of 
experience. And the difficulty is to find 
good in the dull times, when there is no 
heat or help, when with all longing we must 
stand out of the favoured crowd. “ Blessed 
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is the man . . . . in whose heart are high- 
ways,” says the poet, the man who in the 
depth of the country bears with him thoughts 
and longing memories of his journey ; blessed 
if you cannot go, to long to go, blessed in 
your bare life to have visions of the splen- 
dour of God’s house! With these he fought 
the tyranny of the routine of life. The pea- 
sant toiled at field or vineyard, fighting the 
countless enemies of his crop; the shepherd 
led his flock out in the morning and back to 
the shelter as night and its dangers came on; 
the women had their round of duty with its 
constant strains on temper and its calls on 
strength. If religion is kept out of that life 
the end is almost certain; the temper grows 
bitter, the voice takes on an edge with the 
exasperation of the spirit, the small annoy- 
ances become intolerable, the thoughts of joy 
are rare and the complaints constant, for life 
is becoming narrow and poor. Blessed are 
they in whose hearts are highways, who go 
about the low duties conversing with the 
Highest, for whom there is a steadfast vision 
of peace. This man felt that none could ever 
be quite defeated if he could look away to 
where he had been and where he fain would 
be again. It was a glimpse of a big world, 
a window out of his narrowing prison ; and 
he could never be shut in to his poverty so 
long as memory and hope gave that glorious 
vision. Though bad seasons and unbrotherly 
tricks and the exactions of misgovernment 
stripped him as bare as his hand, he was not 
poor when that ample life was his. 

How much we all need such an escape! 
The world is too much with us, and presses 
us hard, until we remember little but its own 
pettiness. We have to tug, like Samson, at 
its mill, to pace blindly in the one round of 
service ; what can give us a free hour? The 
man of thought has a quiet place behind that 
wide brow, and he turns from earth’s insults 
to the converse of the mighty. The busy 
man through the roar of the crowded day is 
kept sweet by thoughts of his home and 
children. And without these refreshments 
the world would be intolerable. But the 
men whose victory is most complete, who 
are constantly superior to the world’s assaults, 
are those who have seen God; they know 
how the son of God came to poverty and 
misconstruction, how God finds the lonely, 
and makes darkness His secret place, and 
has chosen the weak things and the despised. 
So in most adverse circumstances they have 
hope of seeing Him. They are never shut 
in, for in memory and in hope they have 
ways of escape. The author of the first 
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Psalm describes a conspiracy of the tributary 
kings of Israel, of which we know nothing ; 
but after representing the bursting rage of 
the kings, he does not speak of Israel’s power 
or of political likelihoods, he lifts his eyes to 
something more august. Above men’s revolts 
and combinations, there is the throne of 

and that sure decree which cannot be broken, 
The rage of men is formidable to men, but 
how does it touch the will of God? Brown- 
ing in the same way figures the despot push- 
ing his malice against some victim, until in 
the triumph of his vengeance, he struck 
against God, “so I was afraid.” Then no 
malice of men or public calamity or sordid 
routine of petty duty can shut against us our 
way of escape into the inviolable peace and 
splendours of God. 

That is the continual blessedness of the 
life of prayer. “Christ has made us sit with 
Himself in the heavenly places,” says Paul. 
He himself had been caught up to the third 
Heaven and seen unspeakable things ; and his 
followers, according to their different tem- 
peraments, had had their charmed hours. But 
beyond these and belonging to all hours, he 
felt that there was something constant, a sit- 
ting with Christ. Meditation and desire 
brought into life what seemed very far from 
it. They were not above sin; the cares of 
life sat heavily on them, for theirs was a real 
world. They had not overcome as Christ 
did; but already, in mid-course, they had the 
prize, for ‘‘ Ye receive the end of your faith, 
the salvation of your souls.” The object of 
our most audacious contemplation, that which 
hangs faint and fine in heaven like the thin 
line of the new moon, passes into possession 
now. ‘The worthy aspiration is never senti- 
mental, it is courageous and serious ; seeing 
God’s promise to be so good that life without 
it seems poor, it turns the glory to use. That 
high thing becomes ours in joy and apprecia- 
tion, for use and helpfulness. 

How we waste our blessings! God gives 
the charmed hours, when faith is easy and 
the world is under our feet, and we fritter 
them away; whilst this old poet graved 
upon his heart every feature of his experi- 
ence, and everything he had won from God, 
and bore it back with him down to the low 
plains, Far from the city, in his heart were 
highways leading to it. The light of his 
brightest hours was treasured against the 
days of gloom. Blessed is the man who 
away from the light can remember thel ight, 
who can take for each day’s use the splen- 
dours and amplitudes of God’s great days! 
That is the crown of the life of prayer. 





NURSE ELISIA. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN, Avrnor or ‘‘Ta1s Man’s Wirz,” ‘‘Tae Havre Nozrzssz,” Ero. 


CHAPTER I.—THE ELTHORNES., 


RICK ! 
“There: just as I expected. The old 
story. Hard and indigestible as lead.” 

“’m very sorry, papa, dear.” 

“Sorry! What’s the good of being sorry! 
You know how I suffer from indigestion, and 
yet you persist in giving me eggs like that 
for my breakfast.” 

Mr. Ralph Elthorne, of Hightoft, in the 
county of Lincolnshire, threw down the 
knife with which he had given a savage chop 
at the side of an egg, as if to cut off the top 
at a blow, pushed away his plate so that the 
silver egg-cup fell over sidewise, finishing 
the breaking of the egg, and letting a thick 
stream of rich yellow yolk begin to flow, 
while the irritable gentleman made a snatch 
at the toast-rack, and uttered an angry 
ejaculation. 

“Will you take tea or coffee, papa, dear?” 
said the sweet, rather delicate-looking girl 
seated at the head of the table, but there 
was no reply, and after exchanging glances 
with the lady, a good-looking sun-tanned 
young fellow on her right, said, 

“Let me send you some of this, father,” 
and he “made an offer” at the hot water 
dish before him with a glistening spoon. 

“Eh? What is it, Al?” 

“ Kidneys, sir.” 

“Bah! No, I’ve got leather enough here. 
Look at this. Does that idiotic woman in 
the kitchen call this dry toast? Look at it. 
Only fit to make soles for shooting boots.” 

“Rather caky,” said the young man, with 
his mouth full. “Not bad kidneys; nice 
and hot.” 

“Well, Isabel, how long am I to wait for 
that cup of coffee? No: I'll take tea.” 

The girl, who had poured out two cupfuls 
tentatively, started up from her chair, and 
took the cup of tea round to the other end 
of the table, placed it beside the rather fierce- 
looking elderly man, bent down and kissed 
his forehead, and hurried back to her place. 

“We never did have but one servant who 
could make the toast properly,” continued 
the head of the family. “How is she, 
Isabel ? When is she coming back ?” 

“Very soon I hope, papa. Neil mentions 
Maria in his letter this morning.” 

“Eh? Neil written to you?” 

* Yes, papa.” 

XXXIII—31 





“Humph!” ejaculated Mr. Elthorne, 
making a dig at a pat of butter as it floated 
in water in the cooler, splashing some of the 
water over the cloth, and harpooning the 
said pat so insecurely that it dropped off his 
knife before it reached his plate. “I think 
it would be more creditable of Neil if he 
wrote a little more often to his father.” 

Alison Elthorne exchanged glances with 
his sister, and his lips moved as if he were 
speaking words which Isabel interpreted to 
mean, “Got out of bed wrong way.” 

The breakfast went on. Mr. Elthorne 
placed a pair of spring folding glasses on his 
well-cut aquiline nose, and took up and 
frowned at a letter. 

“When’s Neil coming down ¢” 

“He did not say, papa. He writes that poor 
Maria causes him a great deal of anxiety.” 

“Poor Maria ? I think she ought to be 
very glad and grateful. It is wonderful 
what is done for the poor in this country. 
Here is this girl, taken up to London free 
of expense, placed in a magnificent institu- 
tion, and receives the attention of such an 
eminent man as—hah, not a bad cup of tea” 
—a long breath drawn after a hearty draught 
—“as Sir Denton Hayle, without counting 
that of Neil. Is your aunt coming down to 
breakfast or is she not ?” 

“She will be down soon, papa. She— 
she rather overslept herself.” 

“ Rubbish !—Idleness ! Pure idleness ! 
She knows how I hate to see an empty chair 
at the table. Professes to keep house, and 
is never in her place at proper time. Keep 
house, indeed! Eggs like leaden bullets ; 
toast and kidneys like leather ; tea half cold 
and not fit to drink ; and Wy 

“Now, papa, dear, you said just now that 
it was not a bad cup of tea.” 

“Eh? DidI? Humph !—a lapsus lingue, 
said Mr. Elthorne with a grim smile, for his 
breakfast was softening down his asperities. 
“ Alison, ring that bell.” 

The young man rose slowly and straddled 
to the fireplace after the fashion of men who 
are a good deal in the saddle, rang, and came 
back to the table. 

“ Been in the stables this morning, Al?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did the Don look ?” 

“Oh, right enough, but I don’t like him 
any better, sir.” 

“Prejudice, Al, prejudice. Because I let 
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some one else choose him instead of you. 
Wants an older man to judge a horse.” 

“Dare say it does, sir. But I would not 
have given a hundred pounds for the Don— 
nor yet thirty,” added the young man sotto 
voce. 

“Bah! Prejudice, boy. Sound wind and 
limb ; well bred.” 

“Granted, sir. He is all that you say, 
but he has a temper. You wanted a quieter 
animal—a nice weight-bearing, steady cob.” 

“Indeed !” said Mr. Elt orne, sarcasti- 
cally, “or a donkey. I’m growing so old 
and feeble.” 

“You rang, sir,” said the quiet, staid- 
looking butler. 

“Yes. Send one of the maids up to ask 
Mrs. Barnett—humph !—never mind.” 

The butler held open the door for a rather 
stout, florid-looking, middle-aged lady to 
enter, which she did in a hurried, bustling 
way, pressing her pince-nez on to her nose. 

“Good morning!” she exclaimed. “Iam 
so sorry, Ralph. I hope I have not kept 
you waiting.” 

“Oh dear, no,” began Mr. Elthorne. ‘Oh, 
hang it all, Anne, do mind,” he continued, 
as there was a click caused by the encoun- 
tering of two pairs of spectacles, as the lady 
kissed him, and then bustled on to salute 
Alison with a similar kiss to that bestowed 
upon his father. 

“Morning, my dear.—Good morning once 
more, Isabel, my dear.” 

‘“* And how are you now you have come ?” 
said Mr. Elthorne, gruffly. 

“Oh, not at all well, Ralph, dear,” sighed 
the lady, as she settled herself in her baer 
and spread her snowy napkin across her 
knees. “What have you there, Alison, 
dear? Yes, I'll take one.—Coffee, please, 
Isabel dear. It’s very chilly this morning.” 

“Very,” said Mr. Elthorne, sarcastically. 
“ You should have a fire in your bedroom.” 

* Well, really, Ralph, I think I will. It 
is so cold getting up.’ 

She sneezed sharply. There was a faint 
click, and a tiny splash in her cup. 

“Oh, dear me, look at that!” cried the 
lady. ‘Isabel, my dear, will you pass me 
the sugar tongs.—Thanks.” 

Alison burst into a fit of laughter as his 
aunt began solemnly to fish in her coffee-cup 
for her pince-nez. 

* You shouldn’t laugh, my dear.” 

“Enough to make a donkey laugh,” said 
Mr. Elthorne, grimly. 

“Did you mean that term for me, sir?” 
said Alison, sharply. 














“No, Al, no,” said his father, coolly. «]g 
it had been meant for you I should haye 
called you an ass.” 

“Thank you,” said the young man. 

“Quite welcome, Al. You are one some. 
times.” 

Alison frowned, but his annoyance passed 
off as he saw success attend his aunt’s divine 
apparatus, for she made a successful plunge, 
brought out the dripping glasses, and began 
placidly to wipe them upon her napkin. 

“The springs of these glasses do get so 
terribly weak,” she said, and then paused to 
raise her head, throw it back, and gaze plain. 
tively up at a corner of the ceiling. 

“ Er—er—er—er——” 

“What's the matter, auntie ?” said Alison, 
mockingly. 

“ Tchischew !—er—tischew!” she sneezed. 
“Oh, dear me, what a cold I have canght !” 

“Be careful then not to put on damp 
spectacles, or you may make it worse,” said 
Mr. Elthorne, smiling. 

“You don’t think so, do you, Ralph ?” 

“No, auntie ; papa’s making fun of you.” 

“You shouldn’t, Ralph; it really is too 
bad, and before the children too. But I’m 
afraid I’m going to have a very bad cold. I 
wish Neil would make haste and come down.” 

“What for ?” said Mr. Elthorne. 

** He seems to understand my constitution 
better than any one I have ever been to.” 

“ Bah!” ejaculated her brother. “He is 
only an apprentice to his trade. Mark my 
words: he'll poison you one of these days by 
making experiments upon you.” 

* Really, my dear, you shouldn’t. I’m sure 
Neil has too much respect for his aunt to be 
so wicked,” said the lady, going on with her 
breakfast very composedly. ‘I hope he will 
soon cure Maria, though, and send her back. 
I do miss her sadly.” 

“Humph!” grumbled Mr. Elthorne; 
“that’s why you were so late, I suppose.” 

“No, Ralph.—Alison, my dear, give me a 
bit of that toast that is soaked in gravy.— 
Thank you, my dear.—I do not say that; I 
know I am late this morning, but I do miss 
her very much. But I thought you people 
were going out riding.” 

“So we are,” said Alison. 

Aunt Anne turned to her niece. 

“Oh, I can soon put on my riding-habit, 
auntie. A little more sugar ?” 

“ Well, yes, just a very little more, my 
dear ; thank you. Ralph, I hope you will be 
careful over that new horse.” 

“Why ?” said Mr. Elthorne, sharply ; and 
Aunt Anne prattled on. 
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“Because Alison was saying he thought 
it had a bad temper, and I always do feel 
so nervous about horses that kick and bite.” 

“Perhaps you'd like me to be tied on.” 

“ Now, Ralph, you are making fun of me,” 
said the lady, placidly. ‘‘ Of course I should 
not.” 
“Or have the groom with me to holda 
leading-rein ?” 

“Nonsense, Ralph, dear; that would be 
absurd ; but if the horse bites, I should like 
you to make it wear that leather thing over 
its nose.” 

“What ?” roared Mr. Elthorne. 

“The crib-biter’s muzzle, father!” cried 
Alison, roaring with laughter ; and the head 
of the house uttered a fierce growl. 

“T de not see anything to laugh at, Ali- 
son,” said the lady, reprovingly. “I may 
not understand much about horses, but I have 
heard that their bite is very dangerous.” 

“Don’t you go near him,” said Mr. El- 
thorne, sneeringly.—“ Al!” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Ts Sir Cheltnam coming over this 
morning ¢” 

Isabel looked conscious, and glanced un- 
easily at the speaker. 

“Said he should,” replied Alison. 


“Then you'd better mind what you are 
about.” 

“ Always do,” said the young man, sourly. 

“Don’t speak to me in that tone, sir.” 

“Now, Ralph, dear!—Alison!” cried 
@- aunt Anne, turning from one to the other as 
she hastily interposed, to play the part of 


mediator. “You should not speak so ab- 
tuptly to papa. But I’m sure he did not 
mean to be disrespectful, Ralph.” 

“You mind your own business, madam ; I 
can manage my children,” growled Mr. EI- 
thorne. “A puppy! Do you think I’m 
blind? Sir Cheltnam was cutting in before 
you all the time we were out last, and I 
could see that Dana was encouraging him out 
of pique. She as good as owned to it after- 
wards to me.” 

“T don’t suppose Burwood would like it if 
he knew you called him a puppy.” 

“T did not, sir—I called you one!” 

“Don’t—pray don’t be angry, Ralph,” 
said Aunt Anne, softly. 

“I told you to mind your own business, 
madam,” said her brother, shortly. “If 
you'd do that, and look after the housekeep- 
ing, I should not have my digestion ruined 
with gutta-percha kidneys and leathery toast. 
‘Now, look here, Alison, as this topic has 
cropped up, please understand me. I don’tlike 





to speak so plainly about such delicate mat- 
ters, but one must be clear when the future 
careers of young people are in question.” 

“Oh, dear me!” muttered Alison. “ More 
coffee, Isabel,” he added aloud, while his 
father pushed away his plate, took off his 
glasses, and began to swing them round by 
the string. 

“Tf that cord breaks, Ralph, those glasses 
will break something,” said Aunt Anne, and 
Mr. Elthorne uttered an impatient snort. 

“‘ Now, look here, Alison. I suppose you 
fully understand that I have a reason in en- 
couraging the visits here of those two girls ?” 

“Yes, father, I suppose so.” 

“ Humph !—that’s right; but don’t be so 
indifferent. Dana is an exceedingly pretty, 
clever girl ; a splendid horsewoman ; of good 
birth ; and she and Saxa have capital portions. 
One of them will have Morton, of course ; in 
all probability Dana, for Saxa, when she 
marries your brother, will go to live in 
town. Now, I should like to know what 
more a young fellow of your age could wish 
for—the money you will get from me, Mor- 
ton Court, Dana’s portion, and a pretty, 
clever wife.” 

“T think you might have put the lady 
first, Ralph,” said Aunt Anne. 

“ Mrs. Barnett, will you be good enough 
to finish your breakfast, and let me speak,” 
said Mr. Elthorne, cuttingly.—‘t Then, by- 
and-by, you will be on the bench, and, before 
long, have a third of your aunt’s money, for 
she cannot live long if she eats so much.” 

“My dear Ralph!” cried the lady. 

“Can you make any better plans, sir? If 
so, pray let me hear them. There is no coer- 
cion—I merely ask you all to do well, and 
be happy.” 

“Oh, no, I have no plans. I like Dana 
very well. She’s a jolly enough girl.” 

“Then that’s settled, sir ; only just bear it 
in mind, and don’t let Burwood be stuffing 
her head full of nonsensical ideas. Some 
girls would be attracted at once by the pros- 
pect of becoming ‘ my lady,’ but Dana is too 
shrewd.” 

“ Almost a pity that the girls have no 
brother,” said Alison, carelessly. 

“ Why, sir?” said his father, sharply. 

“ Because then he could have married little 
Isabel, and completed the combination,” said 
Alison, looking meaningly at his sister. 

“Don’t be an ass, boy. Hallo! Who's 
this ?” cried Mr. Elthorne, turning sharply 
in his chair as a bell rang. 

“ Only Beck, father. I asked him to come 
with us,” 
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Mr. Elthorne turned upon his son mute 
with anger and annoyance ; hence he did not 
notice the bright look and increase of colour 
in his daughter’s face. 

“You asked him to come over—this 
morning ¢” 

“ Yes, father. Poor beggar! he only has 
a few more days before he sails for China, 
and I thought it would be neighbourly. Old 
Beck is always very nice to me,” 

“Oh, very well,” said Mr. Elthorne, ab- 
ruptly; and Isabel uttered a low sigh of 
relief as she busied herself over her aunt’s 
cup, suddenly displaying great anxiety that 
the placid-looking lady should have some 
more coffee. 

“Better ask him in to breakfast, Al,” 
said Mr. Elthorne. 

“Yes; I was going to,” said Alison, rising 
and leaving the room, to return in a few 
minutes with a frank, manly-looking young 
fellow of seven or eight-and-twenty, whose 
face was of a rich, warm brown up to the 
centre of his forehead, and there became 
white up to his curly chestnut hair, which 
was a little darker than his crisp, closely cut 
beard. 

“Ah, Beck, come over for a ride with 
us?” said Mr. Elthorne. “How is the 
vicar }” 

“Quite well, sir.” 

* And Mrs. Beck ?” 

“Oh yes, sir. Alison was good enough to 
ask me to join your party.” 

He shook hands with the ladies, and there 
was rather a conscious look between Isabel 
and the visitor as their hands joined, one 
which did not escape the head of the family. 

“Sit down, Beck, sit down,” he said, cor- 
dially enough, all the same. 

‘Oh, I have breakfasted, sir.” 

“Yes: we're late,” said Mr. Elthorne with 
a look at Aunt Anne. 

“That means it is my fault, Mr. Beck,” 
said that lady ; “but never mind, my dear, 
sit down and have some more. Sailors always 
have good appetites.” 

“Oh, well, just a drop of coffee,” said the 
young man, for Isabel had quickly filled a 
cup, and was holding it out to him. 
‘*Thanks, Miss Elthorne ; but really I did 
not mean——” 

“You are on the vicar’s cob?” said Mr. 
Elthorne quickly, as he noted his daughter’s 
heightened colour, and the young man’s 
hesitation and evident pleasure. 

“Try some of this game pie, Beck,” cried 
Alison, pushing over a plate.’ “Aunt Anne 
finished the kidneys.” 





—— 


* Ally, my dear!” 

“Oh, thanks,” said the visitor, taking the 
plate as he settled himself at the table, 
“Cob, sir? Oh, no: a friend sent me over 
I have had it these three 


one of his horses. 
days.” 

A curious look of trouble crossed Isabel’s 
countenance, and she sat watching the 
speaker as he went on. 

“That's the worst of being ashore. Every 
one is so kind. I am always spoiled, and it 
takes me a month to get over it when I get 
back to my ship.” 

“And when do you go?” 
Elthorne. 

“This day fortnight, sir?” 

“For six months, isn’t it?” 

“There is no certainty, sir, I’m sorry to 
say. We may be ordered on to Japan after. 
wards.” 

“Isabel, my dear, I am sure Mr. Beck will 
excuse you.” 

“Eh? Oh, yes, certainly,” said the visitor 
with his lips, but with a denial of the words 
in his eyes. 

“Go and put on your riding habit, my 
dear. Aunt Anne will pour out the coffee.” 

“Yes, papa,” said the girl; and she rose 
and, after exchanging glances with their 
visitor, left the room. 

“Oh, yes, I'll pour out the coffee,” said 
Aunt Anne, changing her seat. ‘ You are 
very fond of riding, Mr. Beck, are you not?” 

“ Well, ye-es,” said the young man, laugh- 
ing, and with an apologetic look at his host 
and friend; “I like it very much, but I 
always seem such a poor horseman amongst 
all these hard riders, and feel as if I ought to 
congratulate myself when I get back safe.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Elthorne condescend- 
ingly, “‘ you would have the laugh at us if 
you got us tosea. Did you see anything 
of Sir Cheltnam ?” 

“No; I came by the lower road.” 

“Here he is—they are, I ought to say,” 
cried Alison, jumping up and going to the 
window. 

“Eh ¢” ejaculated Mr. Elthorne, rising too, 
and joining his son at the window to watch 
a party of three coming across the park at 
hand gallop—the party consisting of two 
ladies and a gentleman, with one of the ladies 
leading, well back in her saddle, evidently 
quite at her ease. 

“Humph!” muttered Mr. Elthorne ; and 
then in a low voice to his son: ‘ Of course! 
If you had had any brains you would have 
ridden out to meet them, and not left them 
to another escort.” 


said Mr, 
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“Oh, I shall be with them all day, sir, 
and—— Ah! Saxa, you foolish girl!” he 
cried excitedly, of course with his words 
perfectly inaudible to the member of the 

up whom he was addressing. “ The horse 
will rush that fence as sure as I’m here. Oh, 
hang all wire and hurdles !” 

«“ What’s the matter?” cried Beck, start- 
ing from the table as Alison opened the 
French window, and stepped out. “ My 
word, how those two girls can ride!” 

“Like Amazons, sir,” said Mr. Elthorne 
proudly, as he watched the party, now com- 
ing over the closely cropped turf at quite a 
racing pace; and his voice was full of the 
excitement he felt. ‘ Will she see it, Al, 
my boy? Yes: she rises—cleared it like a 
swallow. Bravo! With such a lead the 
others are safe to——” 

“Well done! Well over!” cried Alison, 
from outside, as he began clapping his hands. 

“Capital! Bravo!” cried Mr. Elthorne, 


following his son’s example, as he now 
stepped outside to meet the party who were 
rapidly coming up, after skimming over the 
hurdle which formed part of the ring fence 
of the estate. 

“All safe over, Mrs. Barnett,” said the 
vicar’s son, returning to the table. 


“Then they don’t deserve to be, Mr. 
Beck,” said the lady. ‘I do not approve of 
irls being so horribly masculine. If our 
bel were like that, I should feel as if I 
had not done my duty to her since her poor 
mother died.” 

“But she is not like that,” said the visitor, 
after a quick glance at the open window. 

“No, my dear, not a bit. I hate to see 
young ladies such tomboys. But there—poor 
girls !—no mother—no father.” 

“And no Aunt Anne to guide them,” in- 
terpolated the visitor. 

“Thank you, my dear. It’s very nice of 
you to say so. I’m afraid I’m not clever, 
but I do try to act a mother’s part to dear 
Isabel. I don’t know, though, what I shall 
do when Neil and Alison marry those two. 
They don’t like me a bit, and between our- 
selves, I really don’t like them.” 

“Morning, daddy,” came in a loud breath- 
less voice from the outside. ‘ What do you 
think of that ?” 

“Morning,” came in another voice ; and 
the word was repeated again in the deep 
tones of a man, and supplemented by the 
snortings of horses. 

_ “Morning, my dears. Capital! but very 
imprudent. I will not have you trying to 
break that pretty little neck—nor you 





neither, Dana. Burwood, you should not 
have encouraged them.” 

“1% That’s good, Mr. Elthorne. They 
both took the bit in their teeth, and all | 
could do was to follow.” 

‘Oh, stuff and nonsense ! ” cried the second 
voice. “ What a fuss about a canter. Come, 
you folks, are you ready ¢” 

“How's Aunt Anne ¢” 

“Good gracious me! Is the girl mad?” 
cried that lady, as there was the crunching 
of gravel, the window was darkened, a horse’s 
hoofs sounded loudly on the step, and the 
head and neck of a beautiful animal were 
thrust right into the room, with the bright, 
merry face of a girl close behind, as its 
owner stooped to avoid the top of the win- 
dow, and peered in. 

“Hullo! There you are. Good morning. 
We've had such a gallop. Where’s Isabel ? 
Hallo, sailor, how are you ¢” 

‘My dear child, don’t—pray don’t,” cried 
Aunt Anne. “You'll be having some acci- 
dent. Suppose that horse put his foot through 
the glass.” 

“Good job for the glazier. Here, Tom 
Beck, give Biddy some lumps of sugar.” 

‘“‘ Bless the child!” cried Aunt Anne. “Oh, 
here’s Isabel. Mr. Beck, take the sugar basin, 
and back that dreadful animal out.” 

The young sailor obeyed her to the letter, 
as Isabel entered to look on laughingly, 
while the other girl touched the skittish 
mare upon which she was seated, so that it 
might join in crunching up the sweet pieces 
of sugar with which they were fed in turn. 

“ Morning, parson,” said the new arrival 
with the deep-toned voice, to Tom Beck, as 
the young lieutenant went on sugaring the 
two steeds, “Thought you were off to sea 

ain.” 

“Did you?” said Beck, meeting his eyes, 
with a lump of sugar in his hand, and with 
rather a stern, fixed look, from which the new 
arrival turned with a half laugh. 

“Yes; you sailors are here to-day, and 
gone to-morrow.” 

“ Exactly,” said Beck ; “ but this is to-day 
and not to-morrow.” 

“ Mr. Beck—take care !” 

It was Isabel who cried out in alarm, but 
her warning was too late, for the handsome 
mare which Dana Lydon rode had stretched 
out its neck and taken the lump of sugar 
the young lieutenant was holding ; and as 
he turned sharply, it was at the sudden grip, 
for the greater part of his hand was held 
between the horse’s teeth. 

“Great heavens!” cried Mr. Elthorne. 
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“Wait a moment, I'll make her leave go,” 
cried Dana, raising her whip to strike the 
animal between the ears. 

“Stop!” cried Beck, sharply, as he caught 
the mare’s bit with his left hand, standing 
firmly the while, but with his face drawn 
with pain. “If you do that she'll crush the 
bones.” 

Isabel uttered a faint sob, and turned 
white, while Sir Cheltnam sprang from his 
horse, and stepped close to her. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he whispered, giv- 
ing additional pain now to the young sailor 
in the shape of that which was mental. 

Isabel paid no heed to him or his words, 
but stood gazing wildly at the brave young 
fellow whose hand was gripped as if in a vice 
by the powerful jaws, but who, beyond knit- 
ting his brows and turning pale, made no 
sign. 

“« Here, Alison,” cried Mr. Elthorne, “take 
the other side of the mare’s muzzle. She'll 
crush his hand.” 

“No, no,” said the young man, quickly. 
“She'll let go soon. Be quiet, all of you or 
you'll startle her.” 

The young man’s words were full of the 
authoritative tone of one accustomed to 
command in emergencies; but his voice 
shock a little at the last, for he was oppressed 
by a deathly feeling of sickness which he 
fought hard to resist, while the group closed 
round him, and there was a low buzz of ex- 
citement through which came the trampling 
of other horses, as the grooms led them 
round from the stableyard. 

Tom Beck felt that he could hold out no 
longer. He had tried hard and manfully to 
combat the physical pain at a time when the 
mental was agonising, for he had seen the 
young baronet approach Isabel and whisper 
to her, and he had felt that any increase of 
the terrible grip would mean a horrible 
mutilation, and the utter blasting of his 
career and his hopes. Despair was com- 
bining with the sensation of faintness ; and 
with the scene around him growing dim, 
and the excited voices beginning to sound 
muffled and strange, nature was rapidly 
conquering the education of a brave man 
who has been schooled to face danger un- 
moved—he turned his eyes wildly to where 
Isabel stood. 

But that look moved her to spring forward ; 
lay her hand on the mare’s muzzle, and falter 
out vainly a few caressing words. Worse 
than vainly, for the mare lowered her head, 
and increased the sufferer’s agony. 

“ Don’t,” he whispered, hoarsely. 





‘Dana, I shall have to shoot her,” cried 
Mr. Elthorne, hoarsely. 

Alison pressed forward, and passed his 
arm about his friend’s waist, for he saw that 
he was ready to fall, and the morning’s 
comedy was on the point of becoming tragic, 
when a loud neigh came from one of the 
horses being led round to the front, and 
Beck’s hand fell from the mare’s jaws, for 
she threw up her head and uttered a whin- 
nying answer to the challenge of Mr. EL 
thorne’s new hunter, The Don. 

“Ah!” 

It was more a groan than a sigh of relief 
from all around, while, tightening her rein, 
Dana cut the mare across the ears with all 
her might; and as the graceful animal 
bounded forward, she kept on lashing it 
furiously, making it curvet and plunge and 
snort, as it excited the other horses near. 

“Don’t! don’t! Dana,” cried her sister, 
“ She'll throw you.” 

*‘A vicious beast !—a vicious beast!” panted 
the girl as she still plied her whip till Mr, 
Elthorne caught her arm. 

Beck stood half supported by Alison, 
watching Isabel being assisted into the 
breakfast-room by her aunt and Sir Chelt- 
nam, till she disappeared, when he reeled 
slightly but made an effort to recover him- 
self, 

* Much hurt, old man ?” 

“No,” he said, hoarsely. ‘A nasty grip. 
Tell that girl not to beat the mare. It was 
not wise.” 

“ Now, how is he?” cried Mr. Elthorne, 
coming back. “Help him in. Send one of 
the grooms for the doctor.” 

“ No, no, sir,” said Beck, with a faint laugh, 
as he held up the hand deeply indented by 
the mare’s teeth. “It’s nothing to mind. 
Shan’t be a one-armed Greenwich pensioner 
this time.” 

“Oh, my dear boy ! my dear boy !” cried 
an excited voice, and Aunt Anne came rust- 
ling out of the window with a cup and 
saucer. “ Here: drink this.” 

“Anne! Don’t be so foolish,” cried her 
brother. ‘ He doesn’t want tea.” 

“But there’s brandy in it, Ralph,” pro- 
tested the lady. “Drink it, my dear; it 
will do you good.” 

“Thanks,” said Beck, raising his injured 
hand to take the cup, but letting it fall again. 
“ Not this time,” he said with a laugh, and 
taking the cup with his left he drained it 
“That’s better, Mrs. Barnett,” he said. 
“There, I’m very sorry, Mr. Elthorne, I’ve 
made quite an upset.” 
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« And I’m very glad, my boy,” replied his 
host. ‘ What a horrible mishap.” 

“How is he?” cried Dana, cantering up 
with her sister. 

“Oh, it’s nothing—nothing at all.” 

“That’s right,” cried Saxa. “Oh, it will 
soon go off. Not so bad as a spill by a 
five-bar.” 

“Get a liqueur,” said Dana. 
has made you look white. 
at sea, eh ?” 

“Much,” said Beck, quietly ; and then to 
himself—“ Oh, how I do hate a _ horsey 
woman.” 

“T say,” cried Saxa ; “this isn’t going to 
spoil our ride, is it, daddy ?” 

“Oh, no, I hope not ; but I will stay, my 
dears,” said Mr. Elthorne. 

“What! and not try your new horse! I 
should like to have the saddle shifted, and 
put him through his paces myself,” said Saxa ; 
looking at the noble hunter held by a groom. 

“No, no, my dear, not to-day,” said Mr. 
Elthorne, hastily. ‘ Alison will go with you 

irls, and—oh, there’s Burwood. Ask how 
sabel is. Say it’s all right now, and the 
horses are waiting. She turned faint I sup- 
pose. Beck, come in: you had better see 
the doctor.” 

“Nonsense, my dear sir. Im all right. 
It isn’t my bridle hand. I shall not want a 
whip.” 

“Oh, no,” said Sir Cheltnam; “your 
mount wants no whip. Shall you venture?” 

“ Of course,” said Beck, walking towards 
where a helper held his horse, just as Isabel 
came out, looking very pale. 

“Well, he has got some pluck in him, Al,” 
said Sir Cheltnam, “even if he is a parson’s 
son.” 

“Poor fellow ! yes,” replied Alison. 

“Moral,” said Sir Cheltnam, laughingly, 
to the Lydon girls, “never give lumps of 
sugar to a skittish mare.” 

Ten minutes later the little party were 
mounted and moved off, leaving Aunt Anne 
waving her laced handkerchief from the 
steps. 


“T say ; it 
Worse disasters 


CHAPTER II.—NURSE ELISIA. 


_ Tue roar of the big road sounded plainly, 
but it was far enough off for it to be subdued 
into a mellow hum, suggestive to the country 
sufferer, lying in the narrow bed with its 
clean linen and neat blue check hangings, by 
the open window, of bees swarming, and a 
threshing machine at work in the farm be- 
yond the park. 

And yet it was London, for the windows 





were coated with a sooty layer outside, and 
the sun shone as if Nature were afraid its 
beams would be too strong for Londgners’ 
eyes, to which it came as in an eclipse through 
smoked glass, and a murky haze full of 
germs and motes was interposed between the 
dwellers in the great city and the blue sky 
above. 

The ward was long and clean, and every 
bed was occupied. The air was fairly fresh 
and pleasant, though dashed with the odour 
of antiseptics. But there was none of the 
faint medicinal effluvia of the sick wards, for 
this was surgical—the special empire of the 
celebrated Sir Denton Hayle, well known in 
his profession as the most skilful and daring 
operator this generation has seen, There 
were those who shrugged their shoulders and 
said that he had murdered many a patient, 
and it was true that a percentage—thanks to 
his skill, a very small percentage—of his 
sufferers had died ; but, on the other hand, 
he could point to those whom he had saved 
from an apparently inevitable early death, 
brought on by one of the evils of poor human 
nature which had heretofore set medical and 
surgical skill at defiance. 

Maria Bellows, in other respects a stout, 
hearty, country lass, had been one of these 
sufferers, and the provincial doctors called in 
to Hightoft by Aunt Anne to see the upper 
housemaid had shaken their heads and said 
there was only one thing that would save 
her, and that was to go up to the great East 
Central Hospital sat place herself in the 
hands of Sir Denton Hayle. 

Then, during one of his visits home, Aunt 
Anne insisted upon Neil Elthorne seeing the 
woman. Mr. Elthorne said it was absurd, 
but he was quiet afterwards when he heard 
that his son had also declared that the only 
thing that could save the patient’s life was 
for her to come up to the hospital in town. 
Furthermore, he said that he would speak to 
the illustrious chief under whom he studied, 
and see that every arrangement was made for 
her reception. 

Maria went up, and now lay by the open 
window thinking of the country, of how long 
it would be before the doctors made her well 
again and sent her back to her situation. 
Then she wondered how Miss Isabel was, 
and Mr. Alison, and how soon there would 
be weddings at the house. For it was an 
open secret among the servants at Hightoft 
that “ Master’s” sons were to marry the Miss 
Lydons, and that Miss Isabel would become 
Lady Burwood. 

“JT shall be glad to get back,” she said at 
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last with a sigh. “I always thought London 
was a gay place, but—ugh !—it is dull.” 

“Dull lying here, my poor girl,” said a 
sweet voice, and she turned sharply and 
uttered a cry of pain with the effort. 

In an instant busy hands were about her, 
changing her position and wiping the agony- 
engendered perspiration from her brow before 
assisting her to drink a little water. 

“T am sorry I startled you.” 

Maria looked half angrily in the beautiful 
face bent over her with its clearly cut, aristo- 
cratic features and large eyes which gazed 
searchingly into her own. For it was a coun- 
tenance that attracted attention with its 
saddened, pitying look, heightened by the 
smooth white cap and stiffened quaint linen 
“bib and tucker,” as our mothers termed 
the old puritan-like costume, the whole being 
strongly suggestive of the portrait of some 
lady of the Pilgrim Father days. 

“You came so quiet, you quite frightened 
me,” said the woman. 

“Your nerves are overstrung,” was the 
reply. “I ought to have known better.” 


There was something so sweet and sooth- 
ing in the deep musical tones of the soft 
voice that it had its effect upon the patient 


directly, and she lay back with a sigh. 

“Tt don’t matter, nurse,” she said, “ but 
do make haste and get me well.” 

“Indeed we are trying very hard. But 
you are mending fast. Sir Denton will be 
here soon to see you again.” 

“Yes,” said the woman, with her brow 
growing rugged and a petulance of manner, 
“to hurt me again, horrid. He'll kill me 
before he has done.” 

“You do not think so, Maria,” said the 
nurse gently, as she laid her cool, white hand 
upon the patient’s brow. “He is as tender 
and gentle as a woman, and he takes great 
interest in your case.” 

“But, I say, they won’t take me into the 
theatre again, will they? Oh, I say, what a 
shame to call that horrid place a theatre.” 

“No; that is all over now, and you bave 
nothing to do now but get well and go back 
to the country.” 

“But it takes so long, and it was so horrid 
with all those doctors and people, and the 
chloroform, and stuff, and——” 

“Do you not think it would be better,” 
said the nurse gently, “if, instead of looking 
at what has passed in that spirit, you were 
to try and remember it only with gratitude, 
and think that » month back you were in a 
very dangerous state, while now you are 
rapidly getting well ?” 





“T don’t know,” said the woman, queru. 
lously. “It’s very horrid lying here listening 
to other people complaining and saying how 
bad they are, and no one near who knows 
you.” 

“Come, come,” said the nurse gently, 
“you are hot and tired. I have brought 
you some flowers and fruit. There.” 

She placed a bunch of roses in the patient’s 
hand, and placed a bunch of large grapes 
before her on the bed. 

“Thanky,” said the woman, ungraciously, 
as she sniffed at the flowers. ‘But they're 
not very fresh.” 

“No,” said the nurse, smiling ; “but you 
must recollect that they had to be cut in the 
country and sent up by rail. Try a few of 
the grapes.” 

She held up a little tray, and the patient 
picked one or two grapes off the bunch with 
an indifferent air. 

“ Not much of grapes,” she said. “ You 
should see them in the vineries at Hightoft. 
Much nicer than these poor tasteless things.” 

“T am sorry they’re not better, Maria,” 
said the nurse with a pitying smile. “ They 
were the best I could get. You must re- 
member we are in London.” 

“Oh, yes; it isn’t your fault, nurse, 
You can’t help it.” 

“ Eat a few more.” 

“No; I don’t want ’em. I say, how lon 
will the doctor be? I want to know if 
mayn’t get up.” 

“T can tell you that, Maria. Not yet. 
Try and be patient and trust to us.” 

“ Oh, very well,” said the girl, petulantly ; 
“but it’s horrid lying here so long.” 

“Do you think you could read a little if! 
brought you a book %” 

“No. It only makes me tired. I hate 
reading.” 

“Hush! Here is Mr. Elthorne.” 

As she spoke a tall, keen-looking, youngish 
man, approached the bed. He was hand- 
some a with a strong resemblance to his 
father; but his high forehead wore a pecu- 
liarly thoughtful, intent look, and there 
were the lines in his face made by constant 
devotion to some study, and a something in 
his eyes which suggested that he was thinking 
deeply of an object which had eluded his 
mental grasp. 

“Good morning,” he said quietly. “ How 
is your patient ?” 

A little nervous and restless, sir. Ought 
she not to have change ?” 

“Yes,” said the young surgeon, taking the 
patient’s hand and watching her intently. 
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“As soon as we can move her, but we must 
hasten slowly. You will be glad to get back 
—home, Maria ?” 

“ Qh yes, sir, please, sir. 
being here.” 

“] suppose so,” said the young surgeon. 
“Naturally ;” and he turned to the nurse 
with a slight shrug of his shoulders. 

“Tt is so sad and painful, sir,” she said 
gravely. “Poor thing! I am sure she has 
tried to be very patient.” 

“Well, we will hear what Sir Denton 


” 


I am so tired of 


Neil Elthorne went across the ward to 
another bed, and Maria uttered a little 
laugh. 

“What amuses you ?” 

“Oh, nothing, nurse ; I was only thinking. 
Of course I want to get home again. Any- 
body would.” 

“Well, be patient. You are getting better, 
and you must think of health and strength, 
and the bright country life, where you will 
have fresh flowers and better fruit, and be 
among your friends.” 

The nurse smiled, and then placed a little 
bottle of lavender water in her patient's 
hand. 

“To sprinkle about you when you feel 
faint,” she said. 

“Thanky,” said the woman in a tone of 
voice which robbed the word of thankfulness ; 
and the nurse went across to where the 
young surgeon was busy with another pa- 
tient. 

“And she knows I don’t like lavender 
water,” grumbled the woman. ‘“ Always 
trying to play the fine lady nurse, and 
showing off, and I don’t believe she’sea lady 
at all. A real lady would have brought 
Padchouly or Odyklone. Think I don’t 
know. Flowers and grapes only cheap rub- 
bish. Can’t afford better, I suppose.” 

She lay back watching the actions of nurse 
and surgeon the while, and commenting 
thereon. 

“She’s an artful one, she is, with all her 
demure looks and mincing ways. I’m not 
blind. Only comes here because she can 
wear them play-acting clothes and show off. 
I haven’t patience with her. Lady nurse, 
indeed. No more a lady than I am.—Yes, 
of course. Look at that. But it won’t do, 
madam. He’s engaged, and if I see much 
more of it I'll tell the old doctor—see if I 
don’t. You're not going to trap our Master 
Neil, and so I tell you. I should like to set 
Miss Saxa at her. My word, she’d startle 
my lady. Well, now; look at that!” 





There was not much to see, only that Neil 
Elthorne had spoken as they were leaving 
the other patient’s bedside, and the nurse 
had turned to look at him as if half startled, 
and then turned away and came back seeming 
slightly disturbed. But by the time she had 
reached the first patient’s bedside her face 
was perfectly calm again, and an unbiassed 
observer would have said that it was very 
beautiful in its gentle, resigned expression. 

“Let me sprinkle a little of the scent for 
you,” she said. 

“Qh, very well. If you like,” said Maria 
ungraciously. Then quickly, and with a flash 
of suspicion in her eyes, ‘“‘I1 say, why do you 
look at me like that? You don’t think I 
shall die, do you ?” 

“ Oh no,” said the nurse, smiling, “indeed 
no. You will get better and go.” 

“ But lots of them do die, don’t they ?” 

* Some do, unfortunately ; but why should 
you think of that ?” 

“ You’ve seen lots die, haven’t you?” 

“ Yes,” said the nurse gravely ; “in spite 
of all our efforts, and i have seen many 
grow strong and well, thanks to the skill of 
Sir Denton Hayle and Mr. Elthorne.” 

“ We always call him Mr. Neil at home: 
master’s Mr. Elthorne.” 

“And go away at last, cured,” continued 
the nurse, not heeding the interruption, 
“thankful for Heaven’s mercy and full of 
gratitude to those who have tended them.” 

“So am I,” said Maria, shortly. ‘You 
think I’m not, but I am.” 

“Hush! Do not talk. You are getting 
flushed and excited. Here is Sir Denton.” 

“That’s right,” muttered Maria, as the 
nurse left the bedside to go towards a slight 
little white-haired gentleman, closely shaven, 
and whose thin lips were closely compressed 
as, with his large, deeply-set eyes, he gave a 
quick glance round the ward which became 
perfectly still as he approached. 

“Good morning,” he said. 


“Come, my 
child, this will not do. Too pale. Too much 


application. The nurse will have to be 
nursed if we go on like this.” 

“Oh, no, I am quite well, Sir Denton,” 
she said, smiling with quite an affectionate 
look in her face. 

“Then I am an ignorant old pretender, 
my child,” he said gravely. ‘“ Well, Elthorne, 
anything special to report ?” 

“ Number forty-four here not quite so well 
as I should like to see her. Been a little 
feverish in the night, has she not, nurse ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the nurse; “but if I 
might say so——” 
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“Of course, of course,” said Sir Denton, 
“a little irritable.” 
“T think it is more that she is fretting to 
get away from here, than from any fresh 
complication.” 
‘* Let’s see,” said the keen-looking old sur- 
geon, turning at once to the bed, where Maria 
had lain watching them and trying to catch 
their words. ‘ Well,” he said aloud, as he 
seated himself and made his rapid examina- 
tion, “flowers and fruit, and a clear eye and 
a clean tongue. Healthy look, too, about 
your skin, and the colour coming back. 
Why, you. may get up—yes, for an hour or 
two, say the day after to-morrow, and in 
another week or two we will send you back 
home cured. What do you say to that ?” 

“ Thanky, sir.” 

“Strange woman, that,” said Sir Denton, 
an hour later, when he was leaving the ward. 
“T believe that when she was made, all the 
atoms or particles which go to form the virtue 
known as gratitude were left out. What do 
you say, nurse ?” 

“The poor woman has suffered a great 
deal.” 

“Yes, but she might have shown some 
little thankfulness to you for what you have 
done.” 

“JT, Sir Denton ?” said the nurse, depre- 
catingly. 

“Yes, mythild, you. What I have done 
would have been useless without your help. 
But there, it is waste of words to praise you, 
for you are a dreadful sceptic. By the way, 
Elthorne, there is nothing to prevent you 
from taking a week’s run, You ought to 
have it now.” 

“T don’t like to leave till that woman is 
perfectly safe from a relapse.” 

“ Well, she is now, so go. It will suit me 
better than if you wait to golater on. Nurse 
Elisia and I will see to her. I suppose you 
will trust us ?” 

“What a question!” said the young sur- 
geon. ‘ Well, under those circumstances I 
will go for a few days—say four.” 

“Take a fortnight, man.” 

“No: the time I said. I should not go 
down now, only my people consider that I 
am neglecting them. I shall be back at the 
end of four days.” 

He glanced sharply at the nurse as he 
spoke, and she met his eyes in the most calm 
unmoved way. 

“ You may depend upon my taking every 
care of the patient, Mr. Elthorne,” she said, 
quietly. 





with his brow wrinkling a little. 


But he 


mastered himself the next minute as he gave 


a few directions concerning other patients in 
the ward. 


“Tut, man ! that will do,” said Sir Denton, 


impatiently. “The conceit of you young 
fellows is dreadful. Do you think there wil] 
be screens drawn round all the beds just 
because you are out of the way? Well 
try and keep your patients alive.” 

Neil laughed good-humouredly. 

“I have perfect faith in nurse,” he said 
apologetically. “Forgive me for being 
anxious about my ward.” 

“Partly humbug, my dear boy,” said the 
great surgeon to himself. “But there, I 
don’t blame him.” Then aloud: “ My dear 
Elthorne, seriously, I think change is neces. 
sary sometimes, and take my word for it, as 
an old experienced man, when I say thata 
holiday is no waste of time. You will come 
back clearer-headed, and with your nerves 
toned up. When you come back I shall my- 
self take a few days’ rest, and I can do so 
with the pleasant feeling of confidence that 
everything here in my ward will go on 
exactly as [ could wish— thanks to you 
both.” 

“Thanks to your teachings,” said Neil. 

“Well, perhaps I have done my best.—You 
are wanted there.” 

One of the dressers had come up and was 
waiting to speak, and Neil went off with him 
directly to the other end of the ward. 

“He will be a great man one of these 
days, nurse,” said the old surgeon, quietly. 
“ His heart is in his work, and he is having 
chances far beyond any that came to my lot 
whened was young. We have made such 
vast strides during the past five-and-twenty 
years. And now, my child, a word or two 
with you.” 

“With me, Sir Denton ?” said the nurse, 
with the blood flushing up at once into her 
pale cheeks. 

“Yes,” he said, watching her keenly. 
“Proof positive. The colour flooded your 
face directly I spoke. You are as nervous 
as if you had been ill.” 

“Oh, I am quite well, Sir Denton,” she 
said, hastily. 

“No, you are not, my child. You are 
overstrung. You have been working too 
hard, and you are on the point of breaking 
down. Your life is too valuable to us all 
here for your health to be trifled with.” 
“Indeed, I 7 

“Know nothing about it,” said the old 








“Thank you, I am sure you will,” he said, 





man, decisively. ‘I do, and I know that 
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our heart is so much in your work that you 
would go on till you dropped. You must 
have change from the air of this place.” 

“Really, Sir Denton, I am——” 

“Going to do exactly as I bid you, nurse ; 
and I wish that you would look upon me as 
a very old friend, and not merely as a crot- 
chety surgeon who worries and bullies the 
nurses about his patients.” 

“Indeed you have always been most kind 
and considerate to me, Sir Denton.” 

“Have I? I thought I was very incon- 
siderate sometimes, and found a great deal 
of fault.” 

“You have just given me proof of the 
interest you take in me, Sir Denton.” 

“ Ah well, we all try to do our best. Then, 
as your friend, I shall insist upon your taking 
a month.” 

« A month, Sir Denton ?” 

“Yes; it is quite necessary, and you, too, 
will come back like a lioness refreshed, ready 
to battle with our troubles here. Look, that 


woman wants you,” he continued, nodding 
“Don’t spoil her too 
I’ve 
Behaves to you as if you were 


towards Maria’s bed. 
much. She’s an ungrateful baggage. 
noticed her. 

her servant.” 

“Oh, I do not mind,” said the nurse, 
smiling. 

“That’s right. Neither do I, for we’ve 
made a splendid cure of it, nurse. It’s a 
perfect triumph for science. I shall have to 
read a paper upon her case at the Institu- 
tion. Morning. I shall insist upon your 
going away soon.” 

Sir Denton went out of the ward in a 
quick, energetic way, and Nurse Elisia glided 
across to Maria’s bed. 

“Did you want me ?” she said, gently. 

“Yes, of course I did. It’s too bad for 
ou to stop away talking to the doctor so 
ong.” 

“Sir Denton was giving me instructions 
partly,” said the nurse. 

“Yes, partly,” said the woman, ma- 
liciously. “Things go on at hospitals that 
wouldn’t be allowed in a gentleman’s house, 
I can tell you.” 

The nurse’s eyes flashed, but her voice 
was unchanged as she said quietly : 

“ What did you wish me to do for you ?” 

“Oh, you needn’t turn it off. I’m not 
blind. I’ve seen and noticed a deal while 
I’ve been lying here. Isn’t it time I had my 
meat jelly ” 

“No,” said the nurse quietly. “I should 
have brought it to you if it had been time.” 

“T don’t know so much about that. Never 





mind. I shall soon be fit to go, and precious 
glad of it.” 

“Yes, it will be a great relief for you to 
get away.” 

* And so Mr. Neil’s going for a holiday 
down home. I suppose he can’t stop away 
any longer without running down to see his 
sweetheart. Shouldn’t wonder if he gets 
married before he comes back.” 

She gazed in the nurse’s face with eyes full 
of low-class cunning, expecting to see there a 
peculiar shrinking—the wincing of one found 
out. But the countenance into which she 
gazed was perfectly calm and unruffled. 

“Can I do anything more for you ?” 

“No; not now. Thank ye,” said the 
woman ungraciously, “I’m going to have a 
nap.” 

“Do,” said the nurse, rearranging the pil- 
low. “If you do not find that it interferes 
with your night’s rest sleep as much as you 
can. It gives nature a better opportunity te 
build up your strength again.” 

‘Yes; but I’m not blind,” said Maria to 
herself, as she saw the nurse go and bend 
over another patient, and try to alleviate her 
sufferings. ‘I’ve been long enough in the 
world to know what’s what. I’ve seen too 
much here. She’s a nasty, artfulone. She’s 
playing the fine lady, and mincing and using 
big words, and trying to lead Mr. Neil on till 
he is getting ever so stupid over her, and 
then she looks up at him as meek and inno- 
cent as a lamb, and as much as to say—‘ Oh, 
my! what do you mean?’ Wait till I get 
home again, and master shall know all about 
it, and if he don’t put a stop to it pretty 
sharp, my name isn’t Maria. Such impu- 
dence! A common hospital nurse trying 
to lead him on. Ugh! I hate the smooth, 
whitefaced thing, dressed up in her starchy 
caps and collars and cuffs, and making believe 
to be so superior. Oh, how I should like to 
see Miss Saxa have aturnather. I'll tell 
her, that I will. I haven’t patience with the 
creature ; and as for Mr. Neil, he ought to 
be ashamed of himself.” 

Nurse Elisia was having her fit of musing 
about the same time, and her face for the 
moment looked troubled and strange. 


CHAPTER III.—NEIL AT HOME. 


“ MorNING, Elthorne. Had breakfast ?” 

“No,” said Alison, as he patted the neck 
of Sir Cheltnam’s horse, just reined up in 
front of the house. “No one down yet but 
the gov’nor and Isabel.” 
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‘‘Tsabel,”’said the baronet, eagerly. “Where 
is she 1” 

“Garden, I think. No, no. Don’t go 
after her. You'll only scare her away. lf 
you want that to come off you must be care- 
ful. There, walk your horse round and come 
in to breakfast.” 

“ Had it.” 

“Then come and have another. We shan’t 
start for our ride these two hours.” 

“Oh, hang it! Mr. Elthorne said he 
wanted me to see him put his horse through 
his paces. He’s not quite satisfied with his 
deal.” 

“ Yes, and ride alongside of Isabel.” 

“ Humph, perhaps.” 

“ And look here, young man, if you don’t 
wish to develop a row you had better be a 
little more attentive.” 

“TI should be attentive enough, but your 
sister seems to prefer the attentions of the 
parson’s boy.” 


“ What, Beck? Oh, he’s nobody. Besides, 


he’ll be off to sea directly, and you'll be mar- 
ried and have a family before he comes back. 
That is ifi——” 

“If? What do you mean ?” 

“The governor has not thrown you over, 
and Neil has not knocked your head off.” 


“ Propound, oh, Sphinx. Rede me the 
riddle.” 

“‘T mean that if the governor sees you so 
attentive to Saxa, he'll ery off, and if Neil 
notices it he will pitch into you. I should if 
I saw you hanging after Danaas you do after 
her sister.” 

‘*Rubbish, man! 
lady who rides well.” 

“‘Sort of civil words the dad does not 
understand in his quiet, old-fashioned way. I 
suppose it is to be Isabel, is it not ?” 

“Of course, that is understood.” 

“Very well, then, behave yourself, and 
don’t let Neil see anything, for he is as hot 
and peppery as is 

“You are.” 

“Tf you like. He’s down, you know.” 

“Who is ?—Your brother ?” 

“Yes. Came down by the mail, and 
got in here by three this morning, I suppose. 
I have not seen him yet.” 

“Well, I like that,” said Sir Cheltnam. 

“ Like what ?” 

“Your lecturing me about being inatten- 
tive to your sister. Here’s the blue-jacket 
again.” 

** What nonsense! He has always been 
like one of us. We were schoolboys together 
and he has come here, as Neil and I used to 


A few civil words to a 





go to the vicarage just as if it was our own 
home.” 

“Oh, all right. I should not have said a 
word but for the wigging I had.” 

“Good morning,” cried the young lieuten- 
ant, walking his horse up to where they 
stood. Neil down yet?” 

“No,” replied Alison. “ Yes he is. That’s 
being a doctor. I believe these fellows can 
do without sleep. You knew he had come, 
then ?” 

“Yes ; heard it from the postman. 
Neil, old fellow !” " 7 

The young doctor came up looking rather 
pale, but in no wise like one who had been 
travelling all night, and shook hands warmly 
with all, supplementing the grasp of his hand 
with a clap on the young sailor’s shoulder of 
a very warm and friendly nature. 

“You are here early, Burwood,” he said, 

“Yes. Mr. Elthorne planned one of his 
rides yesterday: weather’s so fine. On the 
make-your-hay-while-the-sun-shines principle. 
He wants me to try his new horse for 
him.” 

Five minutes later the young men had 
paired off and were strolling down the garden 
waiting for the breakfast bell, which was 
always rung as soonas the head of the family 
came down. 

“Tm so glad you've come down, Neil,” 
said Beck, eagerly. 

“Why ?” 

“T wanted a chat with you before I sail. 
I did think of coming to the hospital, but I 
don’t believe I could have said what I wanted 
there.” 

Neil fixed his eyes upon his companion. 

“What is it?” he said. “ You don’t want 
to borrow money ¢” 

“Oh, hang it, no!” 

“ What is it, then ?” 

The young man was silent, and began 
to break the twigs of the shrubs they were 
passing. 

“Tjon’t do that, boy, unless you want to 
make my father wroth.” 

“No, of course not,” said Beck. 
absurd.” 

“Well, what’s the matter? You're just 
off to sea, I believe.” 

“Yes, Long voyage,” said the young man 
huskily. 

“Go on; I’m all attention.” 

Tom Beck did not go on, but stood 
examining his right hand, and frowning. 

“ What’s the matter with your hand ?” 

“Oh, nothing. Miss Lydon’s horse gave 
it a nip the other day.” 


“ How 
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“Humph! Vicious brute. Those girls are 
more like rough riders than ladies.” 

Beck looked at him curiously, while the 
young doctor flushed under the scrutiny, 
and said hastily : 

“ Well, boy, what is it? Isabel ?” 

“Yes,” cried Beck, snatching at the words. 
“You see I may be gone for two years, and 
I wanted—and I thought that——” 

“Thought what? Is she very hard to 

lease #” 

“Heaven bless her! no,” cried the young 
sailor eagerly. “There, I can speak to you, 
Neil. You have always been to me like a big 
brother. And you know that I care for her.” 

“Well, I suppose I have thought so, my 
lad. What's the matter ?” 

“That’s the matter,” said the sailor, giving 
his head a side nod in the direction of Sir 
Cheltnam, who was crossing the lawn. 

“Humph! Burwood ? You think so?” 

“He comes here a good deal, and I can’t 
help being fidgety. It's the going away, you 
see. Can you help me ?” 

“No,” said Neil. ‘You must help your- 
self. Have you spoken to my father ?” 

"ia" 


“Why not? ‘Faint heart never won fair 


lady, boy. Go and speak to him like a 


man.’ 

“All very well for an argumentative, 
scientific fellow like you. I can’t talk; you 
can.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“I know. I’m only a quiet, thoughtful 
sailor, and I tell you frankly, old ‘fellow, I 
felt so miserable one day about your sister 
that I thought the best way out of it all 
would be to go and drown myself.” 

“And did you ?” 

“No, Irishman, I did not; but, ’pon my 
word, seeing how Burwood is encouraged 
here, I have been really disposed not to 
drown myself, but my sorrows—in drink.” 

“And did you?” said Neil, mockingly. 

“No,” replied Beck, drily. “It was no 

‘good to try ; they all know how to swim.” 

“ Humph !” ejaculated Neil, laughing. 
“You're a queer fellow, Beck. So you think 
you love my sister.” 

“Neil, old fellow, I swear——” 

“No rhapsodies, please. Be matter of 
fact. I don’t believe it’s love ; it’s liver. 
Better let me prescribe for you.” 

“Yes, do, old chap. Tell me what to do.” 

“Go straight to my father and tell him in 
a frank, manly way that you care for Isabel, 
and as you are going away for so long, you 
would like to be engaged.” 





‘Neil, old fellow, I feel as if I dare not.” 

“ Nonsense! You a sailor who faces 
storms.” 

“Yes, but your father’s a regular typhoon. 
I say, though, wouldn’t it be premature ?” 

‘Of course not.” 

“You would go—really ?” 

“Tf I cared for the lady, certainly,” said 
Neil, laughing at the combination of frank, 
manly daring and shrinking bashfulness be- 
fore him. “It is not capital punishment if 
you fail.” 

“No,” said Beck, thoughtfully, “it isn’t, 
I’ve no cause to be afraid, have 1?” 

* Not a bit.” 

“Then, hang it all, I will the first moment 
I can get your father alone.” 

“Bravo, brave man!” cried Neil merrily. 

“Ah, it’s all very well for you to laugh, 
old fellow. You don’t know how bad it ie. 
But I say, Neil, you wouldn’t mind, would 
you ?” 

“My dear Tom,” said Neil, clapping him 
warmly on the shoulder, “it seems to me 
something like sacrilege for a man to come 
here to the old home, and to want to rob 
us of my darling innocent little sister ; 
but if it is to be I do not know a man 
to whom I would sooner see her given than 

ou.” 

“Thank you,” cried the young sailor 
warmly, and his voice sounding a little husky 
from the emotion he felt. “Thank you, 
Neil, old fellow, you seem more than ever 
like a big brother to me now.” 

“Here is my father,” said Neil, quickly. 
“Wait your opportunity, and get it over.” 

For at that instant Mr. Elthorne appeared 
at the door, looking the beau-ideal of a tall, 
middle-aged country gentleman, with many 
years of hearty, vigorous life before him. 

“Morning, Beck,” he cried. ‘Ah, Neil, 
my boy, glad to see you down already. 
Why, you ought to have had a few hours’ 
more rest.” 

“Tm accustomed to short and broken 
nights,” said the young man, warmly return- 
ing the grasp of his father’s hand. “How 
well you look, sir.” 

“Sorry I can’t return the compliment, my 
boy. ' You look white and careworn. Never 
mind: we'll soon blow the London smoke 
out of you. Can you manage a ride after 
breakfast ?” 

“ Yes, and enjoy it.” 

“That’s right. The Lydon girls are com- 
ing over, and we'll mount you on the old 
cob. By the way, I thought I heard Bur- 
wood’s voice.” 
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“He is down the garden with Alison, 
said Neil. 


“That’s right. 
to breakfast. 
purchase for me. 
horseflesh to you. 


I asked him to come ove 


Well, my dear ?” 


This to Isabel, who came running out, look- 


ing very innocent and girlish. 


him. 


come, Neil dear.” 

** Let’s have breakfast, Isabel. 
down, I suppose ?” 

“Qh yes, papa, and waiting for us.” 
“ Wonderful!” said Mr. Elthorne, grimly 


“Pp 


tinued, rather coldly. 


“Thank you, sir, I have breakfasted, 


but—— 


“Oh, he can manage another,” said Neil, 
laughingly. ‘Come along, Tom ;” and then 
It will be no, for 


to himself: “ Poor boy! 
certain.” 


Mr. Elthorne took no further notice of the 
young sailor, but laid his hand upon his son’s 
shoulder and pointed to a clump of trees at 


the farther end of the park. 

“T’m going to have those down, Neil.” 

“ Pity, isn’t it, sir ?” 

“No; if it were I should not take them 
away. They shut off the view in that direc- 
tion. And I’m going to make an opening out 
there,” he continued, pointing due south. 
“ All improvements for your benefit, sir.” 

“Say for Alison’s, father. I shall never 
settle down here.” 

“Humph! No,” said Mr, Elthorne, glanc- 
ing sidewise at his son. ‘If you go on like 
this you'll be an old man before I am. I 
must have a talk to Saxa about you.” 

Neil looked round sharply. 

“Well, what is it?” said Mr. Elthorne. 

“ Nothing, sir, nothing.” 

“Yon looked as if I had said something 
shocking. Look here, Neil, my boy, as you 
are down at last, suppose you try if you 
cannot make up a little for lost time. You 
know what I mean.” 


“Hush! Beck will hear you,” said the 


young surgeon, quickly. 

“Let him stand a little farther off, then,” 
said Mr. Elthorne, peevishly; “but,” he 
continued in a lower tone of voice, “Saxa 





He is going to try my new 
But it’s of no use to talk 


“Good morning, papa,” she cried, kissing 


Aunt’s not 


tun down the garden, Isabel, and fetch 
Alison and Sir Cheltnam in to breakfast. Will 
you have a cup of coffee, Beck?” he con- 





——————._, 


feels hust ; I know she does. She tries to 
carry it off by being boisterous and merry, 
r | but she is piqued by your coldness.” ’ 
“ You still foster that idea, then, sir 1” 
“Foster? That idea? Of course, sir: 
and I should like to see you display a little 
more warmth respecting the carrying out of 
your father’s wishes. There, I’m not going 
to scold now you have come down ; but just 


” 


“I did not know you were down. | keep my last letter in mind. A bright, 
Good morning, Mr. Beck,” she continued 


shyly, as she let her hand rest in his for a 
moment, and then turned to her brother to 
kiss him affectionately. “I’m so glad you’ve 


pretty young wife with two thousand a year 

and more to come later on, is not to be 

sneered at, my boy, and you must not quite 
bury yourself in London over your hospital 
work.” 

He turned sharply. 

“Really, Beck,” he cried, “I’m afraid ] 
have behaved very rudely to you.” 

.| “Very, sir,” thought the young man, 
* Don’t mention it, sir,” he said aloud. 
“Let’s see: you are coming with us this 

morning ?” 

“T think you asked me to come, Mr, 

Elthorne,” said Beck, quietly. 

“To be sure—of course—I am very for. 

getful. Come in—come in. Oh, by the 

way, would you mind telling your father 
that I cannot accede to his request. I think 

I have done quite enough for those people, 

and they must now shift for themselves, 

One wants to be charitable, but even charity 

has its limits. Come, you folks, breakfast, 

breakfast,” he cried cheerily, as Sir Cheltnam 
and Alison came up with Isabel. 

“Poor Beck is right,” thought Neil, as he 

saw his father’s particularly cordial greeting 

of the baronet. ‘It is time to speak. But 
too late, I fear, after all.” 

*“ Ah, Neil, my dear,” cried Aunt Anne, 

kissing him affectionately. ‘I’m so glad to 

see you home again. I hope you slept 
comfortably. And how is poor Maria ?” 

“Getting well fast, aunt, dear.” 

“ That’s right. I’m so glad, for I do want 

her back very badly.” 

“ Breakfast !—something solid, and less 

talk,” shouted Mr. Elthorne loudly, and the 

meal progressed, the head of the house 
leading the conversation, and always to one 
topic—his new horse. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE NEW HORSE. 


“ WELL, Isabel,” said Neil, in an under- 
tone, as his father was loudly debating with 
Sir Cheltnam some vital question in which 
bits, bridles, and surcingles were mentioned 
again and again. 

“Well, Neil dear,” said the girl archly; 
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«why do you keep looking out of the 
window? It is not Saxa’s time yet.” 

“Thank goodness,” he said to himself. 
Then aloud, “ Facetious. this morning, eh ? 
Two can play at that, as we used to say 
when I was at home. Which is it to be— 
Sir Cheltnam or the sailor boy ?” 

The arch expression passed away from 
Isabel’s countenance on the instant. She 
gave a frightened glance round the table, as 
if dreading that the brother’s words had been 
overheard, and then, bending down over her 
cup, she whispered :— 

“Don’t please, Neil dear. 
when you talk like that.” 

“Then you do care for Beck ?” he said in 
a sharp whisper. 

“T—I don’t know,” she faltered. 

“Well, you know that he cares for you ?” 

She gave him a piteous look. 

“And you know too that he is going to 
speak to your father this morning.” 

“Oh, Neil dear, he must not,” whispered 
the girl, in an agony of fear. 

“But he must if he means to win you. I 
advised him to do so.” 

Isabel caught hold of the cloth below the 
level of the table and glanced wildly at Beck, 
but he could not interpret the meaning of 
the look, and replied to it with one full of 
hope. 

The little party rose from the table soon 
after and fate favoured the sailor by giving 
him the opportunity he sought—Mr. Elthorne 
crossing the hall to the library while the 
others went out on to the lawn. 

“Eh! Want to speak to me, Beck ?” said 
Mr. Elthorne. ‘Come in here.” 

He closed the door after the young officer, 
and pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down, my lad,” he said pleasantly. 
“Now I'll be bound to say I can guess what 
you are about to say.” 

“You can, sir ?” said Beck, eagerly. 

“T think so,” said Mr. Elthorne, with 
rather a set smile on his lips. ‘ You were 
going to tell me that you have to start for 
- East in a very few days—am I right so 
ar?” 

“Yes, sir, quite.” 

“And that, as I have known you from a 
boy, you felt that without hesitation you 
might speak to me and not trouble your 
father. Still right ?” 

“Yes, sir—I think so.” 

“T felt it at once,” said Mr. Elthorne, 
nodding. “ Well, yes, my lad, I will try 
and oblige you. How much do you want ?” 

“Want {—How much ?” cried the young 


You hurt me 





man, starting up with his face flushing. 
“Did you think I wanted to borrow money, 
sir 1” 

* Yes, my lad, of course.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” he cried ; and, excited now 
by his position, he somewhat blunderingly, 
but with manly frankness, told how long he 
had loved Isabel, and asked for a sanction to 
his engagement. 

Mr. Elthorne heard him in silence to the 
end, and then said briefly :— 

** Impossible.’ 

“ Impossible, sir ? ” 

“Quite, my lad. It is alla boy and girl 
piece of nonsense. Yes ; you two have known 
each other from children, been playfellows 
and the like, but I could never sanction my 
child’s marriage to one who leads such a life 
as yours,” 

“ But, Mr. Elthorne——” 

“ Hear me out, my lad. I tell you frankly, 
I like you and always did asa boy and the 
friend of my sons, but as my prospective 
son-in-law, once for all, it is impossible.” 

“Mr. Elthorne!” cried the young man, 
appealingly. 

“No, my lad, no, so give up all thought of 
it at once. Isabel will leave home one of 
these days, but not with you. You are not 
the man. Do you ride with us this morn- 
ing ?” 

Beck did not answer for the moment, for 
he was half-stunned, but an angry flush came 
into his cheeks just then, for Sir Cheltnam’s 
voice was heard through the open window. 
There was the cause of his rejection he felt 
sure, and, full of resentment and the feeling 
that Mr. Elthorne had not treated him well, 
he replied sharply : 

“Yes, sir, I shall go with the party this 
morning, and if I tell you that I cannot give 
up my hopes——” 

“ Ah, well,” said Mr. Elthorne sharply, 
“ you will think differently, I dare say, after 
the first smartof the disappointment has worn 
off.” 

“Ready, father?” came from the win- 
dow. 

“ Yes. 


Have they got the horse round ?” 
“ All right’ Burwood is going to try him 


over a fence of two before we start.” 

“T’ll come,” said Mr. Elthorne. “ You 
like horses, Beck; come and see the leap- 
ing.” 

‘Beck followed mechanically, cut to the 
heart by the half-contemptuous, cold-blooded 
way in which his aspirations were treated, 
and ina few minutes he stood with the others 
looking at the noble-looking animal held by 
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a groom, while Sir Cheltnam examined him 
after the fashion of a dealer, and then 
mounted. 

“T’ll trot him across the park, and take 
the hedge and the fence as I come back. 
Thick in tris breathing, you think ?” 

“ Yes, I thought so,” said Mr. Elthorne. 

“ Well, we shall soon know, and if he is, 
I'd make them take him back.” 

Sir Cheltnam mounted and went off at a 
sharp trot for some hundred yards, curved 
round full into sight, and, increasing his 
pace, came towards them at a good swinging 
gallop, rose at a hedge, cleared it well, and 
then pressed the horse on towards a stiffish 
fence which it also cleared capitally, and 
cantered back to the waiting party, where 
Sir Cheltnam pulled up and leaped down. 

“T can detect nothing,” he said. 

“You did not take him far enough to 
prove it,” said Mr. Elthorne, shortly. “I'll 
canter him down to the far hedge and 
back.” 

As he approached the horse, there was the 


helper bringing round the horses ordered for 
the morning ride, while just seen in the dis- 
tance over the hedge which ran along by the 
road were the heads of the sisters coming over 
to join in the excursion. 

The next minute Mr. Elthorne was in the 





saddle and the horse sprang forward at a 
touch. 

“Your father rides well, Elthorne,” said 
Sir Cheltnam. “Capital seat for so heavy a 
man.” 

“ Hasn’t followed hounds thirty years for 
nothing,” replied Alison. “Isay,” he shouted; 
“better take that lower down.” 

For, reversing the baronet’s process, Mr. 
Elthorne directed his course straight for the 
fence, and was apparently about to take it 
at rather an awkward spot. 

“ He can’t hear you, man,” said Sir Chelt- 
nam ; “ but he knows what he is about. Ah, 
here is your sister. Isay, keep that Beck 
along with you this morning : he monopolised 
her entirely the other day.” 

Alison did not heed his words, but started 
forward with a cry just as Neil and Beck 
also made a rush for the spot. 

Only a few minutes before, The Don had 
risen and cleared the fence with the greatest 
ease. This time, possibly from some bad 


a on the part of his rider, he 
trampling of other hoofs, the groom and | 


rushed at it so clumsily that horse and man 
came down together with a crash ; and as 
Neil, who was nearest, dashed forward, he 
could see that his father was beneath the 
horse, which was plunging violently in its 
attempts to rise, ilk fell back twice, crushing 


| his rider, before he could regain his feet. 





THE APOSTLE OF RUSSIA. 


By R. H. 


READE. 


OUNT TOLSTOI* is one of the most re- 
markable men of our time, if not the 
most remarkable. We have many realistic 
novelists, many professors of Christ’s religion, 
but where shall we find another who has the 
courage to act up to Christ’s teachings, to 
take up his cross and follow in the steps of 
the divine Master, as the Count has done; 
among a thoroughly corrupt society where 
the upper classes copy the most glaring vices 
of the French, the middle classes follow them 
as closely as possible, and where the peasants, 
but lately freed from serfdom, are even now 
cruelly flogged if they refuse or are unable to 
pay taxes ? 

To free himself from the hampering chains 
imposed by Russian class prejudice, and also 
from the blinding superstitions of the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church, demanded the courage of 
a hero, the conviction of an apostle, and the 
self-abnegation of a martyr. 


* For the facts of the Count’s early life I am indebted to 


Mr. Turner’s work, “ Tolstoi as Novelist and Thinker.’ 
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“ Horse and man came down together with a crash.” 
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What matter if such a man is in many of 
his conclusions impractical, if he judges of 
the whole world by Russia, if he believes 
he has discovered a religion—the religion of 
Christ—which we happy enlightened English 

ople have known all about for generations ! 
We are not to judge him a wild fanatic if he 
puts into practice every day of his life what 
we all know so well and do not practise. He 
does not go about to bring his religion into 
harmony with the life he had been brought 
upin. No; he changed his life and brought 





it into harmony with the religion of Christ, 


simply and literally as expressed in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

His mother, Princess Marie Volkonsky, 
died when he was only two years old, and 
his father did not long survive her, so 
that at an early age young Tolstoi was 
brought into close contact with the peasants 
on his family estate, and early began that 
study of character which he afterwards used 
with such power and truth in his novels. 
Later he passed through the usual course at 
the University and joined the army, spending 


| some time among the picturesque Caucasian 





Count Tolstoi ploughing. 


scenery, which he describes in his well-known 
“Cossack Stories.” He was also present at 
the siege of Sevastopol, on the staff of Prince 
Gortschakoff, and when the war was over he 
resigned the military service and spent some 
years between Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
mingling in the literary and political society 
of both cities. 

When he left the army he was only twenty- 
seven years of age, and had already become 
known to fame as an author. 

With a literary friend he made the tour of 
France, Germany, and Italy, and finally 
settled down on his estate and opened a 
school for his peasants. 


compulsory education practised here ; quite 
the reverse, for the Count held that children 
should only learn what they pleased, and 
what interested them. He not only was 
principal teacher in this school, but wrote a 
book of fables and tales to serve fora reading 
book. 

Although his pupils were allowed to follow 
their own impulses, and go off home in the 
very middle of a lesson if it so pleased them, 
yet the school prospered, the little peasants 
grew interested, and many of them developed 
genius in a remarkable manner. 

In 1862, Count Tolstoi married the daugh- 





ter of a Moscow doctor, and a few years 


There was nothing like our system of | later he produced his great work, “ War and 
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Peace ;” “ Anna Karenina,” “Ivan Ilyitch,” 
and others followed. The latter can scarcely 
be called a romance, it may be more justly 
named a theological study. ‘“ By what Rule 
Men ought to live” and “The Three Patri- 
archs ” are studies of peasant life, and are 
vemarkable for their charming simplicity, 
truth to nature, love, and tolerance. 

The Count confesses that he ceased to 
pray at the age of sixteen, gave up the 
regulation fasts prescribed by the Greek 
Church, and although retaining his belief in 
a God, and in Christ, he had no idea what 
religion meant; and yet he strove after 
perfection—human perfection for the praise 
of men. He soon found that all his strivings 
were in vain, so far as the praise of men 
went. When he spoke to any of his com- 
panions about these aspirations, he was met 
with contempt and derisive laughter ; even 
his aunt, who seemed to be a good, kind- 
hearted woman, lamented over his foolish 
scruples, and used to wish for him an intrigue 
with a married lady of rank, as a method of 
cure. 

Discouraged on all sides, the young man 
ceased to struggle and allowed himself to 
drift into excesses of all kinds. He lost money 
at cards, fought duels, took part in riot and 
drunkenness, completely conforming himself 
to the habits of his class, and wrote his 
romances from motives of vanity, love of 
gain, and pride. 

He confesses—“In order to obtain the 
fame and the money for which I wrote, I was 
obliged to hide what was good, and bow 
down before what was evil.” 

For a time he managed to stifle his con- 
science, and mixed with other authors, proud 
of the influence his writing brought him, and 
accepting their flattering estimates of his 
ability as a littérateur and poet. 

During this time his conscience slumbered, 
but at length it began to assert itself, when 
he found that these writers frequently con- 
tradicted themselves and each other, that 
they cared little for what was right or wrong, 
but merely wrote for popularity, and praised 
one another to be praised in turn. His 
belief that the thinkers and writers were the 
most useful and most unselfish class received 
ashock. In writing of this period he says : 

“Tt was now clear to me that between 
ourselves and the inhabitants of a madhouse 
there was no difference, ... . and like all 
madmen I thought all were mad except 
myself.” 

His conscience was roused and searching for 
a solution to the problem of life. Yet in happy 





ae 
family relations the years slipped on, and he 
wrote his books, and left the question of what 
life meant till a more convenient season 
The philosophic speculations of Socrates 
Schopenhauer, Solomon, and Buddha, who all 
united in denouncing life as an evil and vanity. 
nearly drove the Count to commit suicide- 
but the conviction that there was more to be 
found in life than mere misery and vanity 
helped him to resist this temptation, for he 
found that among the peasants, whose whole 
lives were spent in toil and penury, there was 
contentment and resignation to what they 
called the will of Providence. 

In his own circle, where time passed in 
idleness and frivolity, there were grumblings, 
discontent, and unbelief. From this time his 
works were written more with the object of 
enforcing some doctrine or eternal truth— 
like his novel, ‘ Anna Karenina ”—for which 
the motto, worked out in the woman’s simple 
life, was, ‘Vengeance is mine, and I will 
repay.” Although Anna was married to a 
man old enough to be her father, and with 
whom she had no sympathy, yet her sin of 
leaving him and going with another more 
congenial met with bitter punishment. The 
Count’s style may be described as literary 
vivisection. Many of his stories are sad, 
almost hopeless, but they are life as he has 
seen it; and what can the wages of sin be 
but sadness and death? He has no wish to 
amuse his readers by picturing a fool’s para- 
dise. 

Like our own Dickens, he loves the poor, 
and believes that in their lives he has found 
the true meaning of life. And indeed to 
those who have mixed much with the peasan- 
try of any country in an observant spirit, it 
will appear that their simple religious belief 
and resignation under trials and toils point 
to the possession of that which Christ tells us 
has been “hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent and revealed to babes,” that faith which 
it has become the fashion to sneer at and look 
upon as entirely behind the times. 

It was impossible for a man like Count 
Tolstoi, who had taken Christ for his model, 
to settle down amidst the comforts of a 
happy home perfectly satisfied with theorizing 
and arriving at just conclusions, such as that 
many millions of men equally deserving, and 
many more deserving than himself, lived im 
poverty and misery. He not only felt this 
to be unjust, but in total opposition to the 
designs of a merciful Creator. 

He then tried to relieve the poor by open- 
handed charity, but found that all resulted 
in worse than nothing, for it encouraged beg- 
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y. He visited the slums of the city of 
SE cow himself, and he tells us that he 
described the misery he saw to a friend, who 
told him that it was because of his provin- 
cialism he felt shocked, for this was the 
natural result of civilisation; assuring him 
that in London it was still worse, therefore 
there could be nothing wrong about it. 

The Count declared he could not contem- 
plate calmly his own or other people’s richly 
furnished drawing-rooms, dinner-tables, car- 
riages, well-fed horses and coachmen; he was 


the hungry, shivering, and degraded inhabi- 


tants of the night lodging-house he had | 
visited, and he felt culpable, and ended by | 


declaring that his class had no right to live 
in luxury. 


valet and the service of dependants. He 
allowed himself eight hours to sleep, five for 
mental labour, and during the remaining 
eleven hours he worked at a handicraft, or 
in the season out-of-doors. He had found 
out that before you can aid or reform people 
you must reform yourself. His seeming sacri- 
fice, he tells us, brought regeneration for him 


and highly-spiced food was gone ; soup, por- 
ridge, black bread and tea, with a bit of 
sugar, satisfied him. Doctors assured him 
that heavy physical labour at his age might 


able for him. In spite of this he held on 
steadily and grew stronger the harder he 
worked, and felt more cheerful and kinder. 


sical labour left him no room for vanity and 
no need for amusement ; that after weariness, 
simple rest while drinking tea, reading a book, 
or conversing with his family afforded him 
more pleasure than theatre-going, concerts, 
or large parties had formerly given him. He 
discovered that demands for amusement were 
the direct result of an idle life, and that the 
way to happiness lay in obedience to the 
Biblical command, “In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread.” He concluded 
that property and money only hamper men, 
and deprive them of the opportunity of 
acquiring that skill and information which 
would benefit their own bodies, their only 
real property. , 

Many critics have concluded that Count 
Tolstoi considers all education except that 
of the most elementary kind prejudicial to 








women. As well as I can judge from study- 
ing his later works, he does not go so far as 
this, and in one of his latest works, entitled 
“What to Do,” he distinctly states that in 
their vocation of serving God, and others,men 
and women are entirely equal ; the only dif- 
ference is the form of service, and for efficient 
service both require a knowledge of the truth. 
Man must serve in the domain of physical 


_work, thought and morality ; woman must 


serve in the bearing and bringing up of 


' children, not delegating the latter to others, 
constantly contrasting them with the life of | 


but educating them to be the best men and 
women possible. Women who fulfil their true 
labour have the salvation of men in their 
hands. “It is not the childless woman,” 


'argues the Count, “who has mastered man, 


| but it is the mother who has fulfilled her 
As a first practical step, Count Tolstoi 


began to do all that was necessary for him- | 


self, personally, dispensing with the aid of a | Count Tolstoi plainly terms it “ astounding 


duty while man has not fulfilled his.” 
As to the demand for woman’s rights, 


nonsense,” its only excuse being that men, 
having deviated from the law of their true 
labour, require women to bear theirs uncom- 
plainingly. This women refuse to do, and 
make a pretence of labour as men do in 
their banks, universities, academies; and he 


| honestly confesses, “They can make that 


| pretence of labour even better than men do.” 
mentally and physically. His taste for rich | 


A woman who has her own labours will 
not ask to plough in the field, to work ina 
mine. It is only in the sham labours of the 


| wealthy class she will desire to participate. 


| Women who have lost the great law believe 
have the worst results; that gymnastics, rid- | 


ing, and such expedients would be more suit- | 


their power to lie in their charms, or in their 
Pharisaic pretence of intellectual labour. 
Children hinder both, so he tells us that 


|among the wealthy classes in his memory 
| scores of means of destroying progeny have 
In his own confessions he tells us that phy- | 


appeared, and so women have let their powers 


| slip through their hands, and are reduced to 


the level of the men who also shirk their 
duty. 

His ideal woman is one who, having the 
highest views of life and of the time in which 
she lives, yet devotes herself to the feminine 
mission which she and no other is able to 
fulfil. 

As to women who are not married or who 
are widows, Count Tolstoi speaks very plainly. 
“ They will do well to share in men’s multi- 
farious labours,” but he laments that any are 
debarred or debar themselves from fulfilling 
their natural vocation. 

Count Tolstoi’s religion I can only touch 
upon. It is the outcome of his life’s study 
and experience, the outcome of his search 
after the highest and best, and at the same 
time that religion most calculated to give 
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contentment. He has found it in the re- 
ligion of Christ, not as interpreted and 
glossed over to suit the selfish ideas of men, 
and the grasp after authority at all hazards 
of the Churches. He studied the Gospels in 
the original Greek, and found that where 
Christ’s teaching seemed to be inconsistent, 
translators had substituted that meaning, 
among the many given for each Greek word, 
which best suited their existing ideas or 
dogma. 

In order to accept Christ’s teaching a man 
must know what true life is—that it consists 
in love to his neighbour ; then every act of 
self-sacrifice or charity will not seem to him 
worthy of reward, but will seem only what 
he is bound to do as:a follower of Christ. 
Only those really live whe lead completely 
unselfish lives, and dc good to!their fellow- 
men. Such men will not seek after riches 
or fame or happiness. The former two they 
will not value, the latter they possess to the 
uttermost, because doing the will of God 
gives life and happiness to all men. 

Some critics have objected to the Count’s 
views of religion because they are not origi- 
nal, but made up largely from that professed 
by the Waldenses and Lollards and such 
persecuted sects. The Count does not claim 
originality for what he gives us as the Chris- 
tianity of Christ—not the Christianity of any 
Church, persecuting or otherwise, not the 
laws of Christ as twisted and explained away 
to suit the existing dogmas of the Churches. 
He takes Christ’s five commands simply and 
literally from the Sermon on the Mount. 

The first, “To offend no one, and by no 
act to excite evil in others.” 

The second, “To be chaste in all things, 
one man being true to one woman.” 

The third commandment, “ Never to take 
an oath, for man is altogether in the hands 
of God, and many oaths are imposed for 
wicked ends.” This and the Count’s objec- 
tion to war the Quakers hold on the same 
Scriptural grounds. 

The fourth command, “ Not to resist evil, 
to bear with offences, and to do yet more 
than is demanded of us, neither to judge nor 
to go to law.” 

The fifth command is, “To make no dis- 
tinction between our own countrymen and 

foreigners, for all men are the children of 
one Father.” 

Christ teaches that the source of life is 
infinite good, that happiness is intended for 
all men, and that true happiness can only be 
reached by love; for how can a man love 
God whom he hath not seen, if he cannot 











love the brother whom he hath seen? And 
in proportion as we have this love to others 
by showing mercy on them, and aiding them 
in trouble, being charitable towards their 
weaknesses and failings, in such proportion 
shall we enjoy the only true happiness the 
world can afford. 

The doctrines of the world bring more 
pain, in his experience, than the doctrines of 
Christ. He says that all the riots, and duels, 
and wars in which he participated, and all 
the diseases which he endured as a follower 
of the doctrine of the world, quite equalled 
the sufferings of many martyrs for the doc- 
trine of Christ, and left their sting in a 
wounded conscience. 

There has been a great howl among the 
critics against such a book as the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata.” It is truly a terrible book, because 
we cannot but believe that it is true of the 
Russian society in which the author lived. 
It proves that unlimited wealth, irreligion, 
and irresponsibility in any class develop the 
lower passions and instincts of man’s fallen 
nature. 

I believe the book should not have been 
translated into English at ail, or if it must 
be, then, I would recommend that it should 
be only read by men as a terrible warning 
to them; although, and we may thank 
God for it, few Englishmen of to-day need 
such a ghastly lesson. 

t times Count Tolstoi uses his pen as his 
countryman Verstschagin uses his brush ; 
there is the same stern presentation of hor- 
rors, with not one detail left out. 

Some of his works, notably his romances, 
are written for semi-barbarians, who may be 
reached through them. 

Some, and his latest, ‘“‘ My Religion,” “ My 
Confession,” and “ What to Do,” could not 
but benefit the most pure and single-minded 
seeker after truth, as it is to be found in 
the doctrine of Christ. 

Desperate diseases require desperate reme- 
dies. The Apostle of Russia has not arisen 
too soon ; no doubt his example and precept 
may cause a stir among the dry bones, and 
even in our enlightened England a close 
study of his later works must set men think- 
ing and cause us to ask, Have we yet in 
the whole course of our lives set ourselves 
seriously to solve this problem of life ? or, 
having solved it in all its beauty and sim- 
plicity and charity, and accepted its truth, 
as Count Tolstoi has done, but unlike him, 
have we dismissed it and silenced our con- 
sciences with the fatal words, Impossible of 
attainment ? 
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Strolling Musician, 


T about 4.45 A.M. we were awakened by 
the glorious glow which precedes the 
dawn in these latitudes, penetrating the 
cracks of our tents and shining upon our 
heads. Springing up we watch entranced the 
tip of the sun’s disc appearing above the level 
horizon. Every second it rises higher and 
higher, shedding a flood of golden light on 


all creation, making the desert dews shimmer, | 


and rousing up the tethered horses and all 
the human life of our camp, which emerges 
from the tents like ants from their heaps. 
Dressing at our tent-door, we watch the 
turbaned forms casting themselves prostrate 
on the ground, their faces turned toward’ 
Mecca, and repeating their prayers to Allah. 

Anon the tents are all struck and loaded 
on the mules’ backs, and, after a cup of black 
coffee, we mount our horses and trot off, 
every fibre in our bodies vivified by the rays 
of the glorious African sun, shining through 
the azure sky, and extracting from the desert 
flowers damp with the dew a delicious fra- 
grance, What a picturesque sight is our 
caravan! Our Caid and his brother riding 


A RIDE IN THE GREAT SAHARA. 
By J. H. FORBES. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


in front, sitting like centaurs on their 


mettled steeds, the French officers in their 
bright uniforms, and the spahis in their red 
burnouses and leggings and turbans bringing 
up the rear with the muleteers. On we ride 
amid a chorus of larks, with periodical reci- 
tatives from the quails and a singularly 
melancholy refrain from a bird called the 
“berger des chameaux.” We are preceded by 
some five or six dogs of different breeds, which 
enjoy a good hunt as surely never did dogs 
before. My servant, Mahomet, carries a 
breechloader slung over his shoulder, and 
whenever a dog points in the scrub or the 
wild flowers I dismount, take my shot, and 
then gallop after the party. On, on, we 
speed, and about 9 A.M. the fierce sun 
shining vertically over our heads not only 
makes us long for a shady palm-tree, but 
engenders a lordly if painful thirst. We 
cheer up, however, for we can see, apparently 
a mile ahead, a mighty lake surrounded by 
beautiful palm-trees. The very horses seem 
to be sniffing the water and press on keenly, 
while the dogs break away in a scurry more 
wild and mad than ever. Alas! however, 
for our hopes. On arrival at the spot upon 
which our eyes have for so long been fixed, 
we find we have been deluded by a mirage. 
The appearance of water was an atmospheric 
effect, and the grove of palm-trees proves to 
be merely a collection of halfa plants about 
| two feet high. Later on our eyes begin to 
| get accustomed to every kind of mirage effect, 
| the most curious, perhaps, being that of an 
Arab tent suspended in mid-air. 

All of a sudden we hear behind us a mad 
| galloping and plunging, accompanied by 
| frantic pantings. Before we have time to 
| turn round in our saddles, there sweeps past 

us one of our spahis, a big black Vandal, 
fighting for the mastery with the great Arab 
stallion he is riding. He sits his horse like 
_a centaur, but he has all his work cut out 
‘for him. The animal is one moment rearing 
up in a perfect fury of rage, and the next 
starting away with a series of buckjumps 
frightful to watch. The Vandal, however, 
sticks to his saddle like a leech, and horse 
| and man are borne like the wind many hun- 
| dred yards in front of us. There is a fair 
| field in front and the Vandal lets the animal: 
| bolt away as far as he chooses, and suddenly 
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he releases his right foot from the stirrup- 
bag, and, leaning over on his left side, he 
slaps the beast on his left cheek. He thus 
manages to bring him round to the right in 
a circle, and at last the horse returns and 
joins the cavalcade, subdued for half an hour, 
when the same fight begins again and con- 
tinues at intervals till we arrive at our 
“étape.” Truly these sons of the desert are 
noble horsemen. Sitting upright in their 
high-peaked saddles they appear as they 
move to be part of the mettled horses upon 
which they have spent their lives since their 
cradles, and in their white burnouses and tur- 
bans they are veritably like flying clouds as 
they are borne along at headlong speed over 
the sand. 

We halted for the night at the wells of 
Bir Taddart, and after an hour or two with 
the quail in some patches of barley, we 
change our clothes for dinner and watch 
from our tents one of the great sights in the 
desert —the sunset. We see the setting 
sun low down upon the horizon, lighting up 
the whole desert around us with those ex- 
quisite roseate tints never seen but in Africa, 
melting by degrees into purple, green, and 
yellow in a way impossible to paint, but 
very pleasant to remember whilst shiver- 
ing in Scotland. Down goes the sun’s disc 


bathed in a golden glory, and as it slowly | 


descends below the horizon the turbaned Mus- 
sulmans again fall prostrate on their faces, 
rendering praise to Allah, just as they had 
done when it was seen by them ascending 
from the horizon. After an excellent dinner, 
with the inevitable “ diffa,” we are dismissed 
to our tents. 

But how is it possible on such a night, and 
even tired as we are, to seek sleep! Glorious 
as has been the day, with its bizarre lights 
and its health-giving sun, it cannot compare 
in beauty with the mystery of the night 
scenes. There is no moon, but, as if to com- 
pensate for the loss of the brightness of the 
Queen of the night, the whole firmament of 
the heavens is lighted up by the myriad 
lamps of the stars in their courses. So close 
seems their companionship that one uncon- 
sciously raises a hand in order to pluck one 
down as a light for the tent. The whole air 
is balmy with a delicious scent, extracted 
from the desert flowers by the copious dews. 
As the eye is dreamily turned from the 
iheavens, it rests in tranquil enjoyment on 
a strange effect of chiaroscuro in the camp 
itself. The fires in the tents of the Arabs and 
the torches round the camp to keep off wild 
beasts, shine on the swarthy features of the 





spahis and muleteers as they sit enveloped in 
their burnouses, looking like ghosts amid the 
flickering shadows, and listening in wrapt 
silence to the extempore and mournful song 
of a dervish who has followed our carayan 
This music is peculiar. It consists of an oft. 
repeated dirge in a minor key, sung with 
defective intonation. It is accompanied by 
a tom-tom beaten by the left hand, and 
while to a European ear it lacks form, it 
seems wonderfully well attuned to the sur- 
roundings of an Eastern night, and when, at 
last, sheer fatigue drives us to our beds, the 
music almost at once lulls us to sleep. 

Next day we bore due west to the wells of 
Bir Taddart, our course from Bir Djahli hay- 
ing been planned with a view to finding 
water at ancient Roman wells established in 
a line at this part of the Sahara, and which 
have been repaired and restored by our 
General during his long administration, to 
the incalculable good of the poor people. 
The desert water has a most peculiar and 
disagreeable taste, but has good medicinal 
properties. Although our Caid perforce had 
to drink it in large quantities, we seldom 
did so, and then only when we could get 
nothing else. We had here some capital 
quail shooting, as the crops were just about 
to be cut and the barley afforded excellent 
covert. During the night we had a slight 
blow of scirocco, and when I woke up in the 
morning I found that my bed was full of 
sand which had penetrated in some mys- 
terious manner through the tightly-rolled 
blankets. 

We visited next day another Roman well, 
Bir Rouedgel, and tarried for the night at 
the Bivouache de ]’Ouazerne. 

Here to our great regret we had to part 
with our Caid, the limit of whose territory 
we had now reached, and we in fact found 
awaiting us our new Caid, Si Hassein Ben 
Naceur, a handsome, spiritual-looking man, 
claiming descent from Mahomet. 

Next morning he led us northward to his 
capital, Khanga-Sidi-Nadji, two miles from 
which place we were met by a large caval- 
cade of richly dressed and splendidly mounted 
men, consisting of his five brothers in their 
green caftans, and their cavaliers. We saw 
several oases like “islets in the sea” in the 
distance upon our left flank. We were now 
leaving the desert and approaching the red 
mountains, and arrived at a fine river—the 
Oued-el-Arab—which flows from there. 

All of a sudden, from an eminence we saw 
below us a mighty grove of thousands of 
splendid palms, “their heads in the sun and 
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their feet in the water,” raising their crests 
above the mosque and town of sun-dried mud 
which spread irregularly up the slopes of 
the coloured mountains. It would require 
the artist’s palette to give even a faint idea 
of our beautiful ride from this point. The 
long line of horsemen crossing and re-crossing 
the river amidst palms, apricots, figs, al- 
monds, and a perfect wealth of tropical vege- 
tation; the glorious sun lighting up the 
beauty and richness of the dress of the riders 
and of the harness of their horses—all this 
presented a vision of Oriental splendour. 

On winds the procession through glade 
and river till we at last pass through the 
gateway of the curious, irregular city, and 
the Arabs come forth and salute us at every 
step. Finally, we arrived in a large enclo- 
sure planted with palms and fruit-trees of 
every kind, and there we found our tents 
pitched under the palms opposite our Caid’s 
palace. The Caid gave us in his pavilion a 
truly Oriental banquet, and after a siesta we 
explored the oasis. It is of very large ex- 
tent, and the river runs winding along its 
whole length through a wealth of vegetation 
and countless gardens of fruit-trees, each 
garden being enclosed by walls of sun-dried 
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‘mud to protect it from the invasion of 
| the sand driven by the scirocco from the 
desert. 

I shall not soon forget the walk I took 
with my camera amid the groves of fruit- 
trees and under the majestic colonnades of 
proud palms. It is almost impossible to 
conceive anything in created nature so beau- 
tiful as an oasis. The whole surroundings 
scem completely to enthral the senses, and 
| one imagines one walks in a garden of Eden 
| planted by Eastern fairies. The only dark 
side to the picture is the aspect of the natives 
who inhabit this paradise. They are miser- 
ably clad and dirty, and appear to be nearly 
| all of them suffering from ophthalmia or blind- 
ness. 
| It was with sorrowful hearts that we, after 
|a few days’ sojourn, turned our backs on 
| beautiful Khanga, although our General en- 
deavoured to mitigate our regrets by promis- 
|ing us a return journey through the valley 
of Beni-barbar, very little known even to 
the French, and the most interesting of ail 
| the valleys in the Upper Sahara. 
| “We rode up the banks of the Oued-el-Arab, 
crossing and re-crossing the river as it ran 
through a gorge so narrow that there was 
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barely sufficient room for the river itself, or welcome shade of a 
the little dangerous path which had been cut by the side of the 


out of the great crags towering overhead in 
fantastic shapes and in colours of ochre, 
white, carmine, and deep red. Then we 
passed over great chains of mountain and 
denuded rock twisted and excoriated in 
chaotic confusion, such as one might imagine 
to exist in a planet different from our own. 
Farther on we met enormous masses of rock 
which had fallen in great blocks like under- 
mined pillars, and whose débris was reared 
as a barrier across the valley. 

All of a sudden, as before, we saw stretch- 
ing below us the second oasis which flourishes 
on the banks of this treasure of a river. 
Here (Taboui-ahmet) we rested under the 


aaa 
grove of mighty palms 
stream. Carpets werg 
| spread on the sward, and we sat down besid, 
| the General, the Sheikh bringing us coffeg 
and cigarettes. Then the Arabs who had 
| flocked from afar were permitted an andi. 
| ence, and soon our General was surrounded 
| by scores of squatting and excited Arabs 
After listening to their grievances and dis. 
tributing fruit-trees for them to plant, the 
order to remount was given, and on we went 
till at 1 P.M. we arrived at Ouldja, the third 
oasis on the river, and which, though smaller 
than Khanga, struck me as being even more 
of an artist’s paradise. Owing to the intense 
heat our déjeuner was spread in the mud 
bordj of the Sheikh. There were no chairs 
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to sit upon, but we ensconced ourselves in 
niches in the walls, on which skins and car- 
pets were spread. Again I took another 


solitary walk, and longed to stay and spend | 


a month in this lovely spot. The limpid 
stream, the fruit-trees in their wealth, and the 
glorious sun shining through the palms re- 
flecting the vegetation in the pearly pools, 
made one dream one was in Paradise. 

At 3 P.M. we again started off — 
savage defiles, rocks of gypsum, all terrib 
scarped by the sun and quite bare of any 
vegetation, and again we suddenly came 
upon another wealth of greenery, the sacred 
oasis of Keiran. Here the river, which 
hitherto has been winding amongst burnt-up 
rocks, widens out, and upon the alluvial soil 
brought down from the mountains the oasis 
flourishes. The contrast was very striking be- 
tween the dead and silent nature by which we 
were surrounded and the smiling fertile uture 
upon which we had so suddenly emerged. 


h 
y 


| We are now in the country of the true Ber- 
bers, a race altogether distinct in manners 
and appearance from the lazy, tent-loving 
Bedouin of the Sahara. Here lives a great 
marabout, who from his sacred character is 
looked upon as a saint, and who is the head 
of a confraternity of Islam which dwell ina 
convent attached to the mosque. The great 
man received us in the mosque, and we sat 
in the dim religious light of the building 
on straw mats, and were given coffee and 
cigarettes. In the evening he sent us for 
| our dinner a “ diffa,” ‘ cous-cous,” honey, and 
| excellent “scones ” made by the ladies of the 
| harem. 

| Next day, starting at daybreak, after a 
few hours’ journey over the same difficult 
country, and in which we struck away from 
the river to the south-east, we found ourselves 
upon the summit of a range of mountains 
from which we had a superb and farewell 
view of the Sahara. It lay stretched below 
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us in all its solitude, and as we looked down | 
upon it from a great altitude, and in an 
exceedingly bright and clear atmosphere, we 
secured a much more realistic idea of its 
illimitable size than we did when our tents 
were actually pitched on its sands. 


The mountains now changed their aspect 
of rugged excoriation, and we came at inter- 
vals upon vegetation and little fields of bar- 
ley surrounded by mud walls. All this 
prepared us for signs of civilisation, and at 
last we found ourselves gazing upon the face 
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of a yellow mountain like a table which hung 
over a deep valley, and upon which we de- 
scried rocks with pigeon-holes in them. This 
was Djellal. 

It took our eyes some time even with the 
aid of glasses to make out any sign of human 
life. But as we approached nearer we saw 
a complete village perched upon the perpen- 
dicularly-placed table of rocks and a large 
crowd of wretched-looking and savage men 
and women peeping at us from behind the 
walls, and rushing about hither and thither 
with wild cries. At the base of the rock we 
found our tents pitched in the midst of fruit- 
trees in flower. The usual “reclamation” 
took place, and the General had some trouble 
with these Berbers, who are a most lawless 
and dangerous set of people. 

Our next day’s route was very arduous, 
the path being almost as dangerous as that 
on the Plateau de Brileau. We all rode in 
Indian file over the narrow and giddy ledges 
until we came to a great gorge, which seemed 
as if it had once in the age of chaos been 
the scene of a mighty convulsion of nature. 
There were rocks of immense height and of 
every fantastic shape poised on the top of 
each other in wild disorder as though at an 
angle of 45°. They are inhabited by a race 
of Berbers who have occupied them, as tradi- 
tion goes, ever since the Saracen invasion. 

Some miles farther on we came upon 
another extraordinary village (Tizigrarine) 
perched upon the top of a mountain in the 
shape of a cylinder. We could see men on 
horseback at the summit of this natural for- 
tress, and we found ourselves wondering how 
in the world they came there, until we dis- 
covered a path most cleverly cut in a fissure 
of the rock and carried to the top of the 
fortress by a system of steps, beams, and 
drawbridges—truly an engineering tour de 
force. Before the days of artillery the place 
must have been well-nigh impregnable, for 
upon the slightest alarm one or two blows of 
a hatchet would sever the drawbridges and 
completely bar the invader’s access. 

After a short halt we descended into the 
smiling valley of Beni-barbar, in which by 
the side of the river of that name flourished 
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in profusion olives, figs, and bay-trees. And 
after crossing and re-crossing the river 
several times, we arrived for the night at 
Zaouia, the site of an ancient Roman forti. 
fied town. 

It was not the beautiful remains of colon. 
nades and arches lying in picturesque ruin 
(many of them dedicated to Septimius Seve. 
rus) which will make the picture linger for 
many a long day in our minds, but the great 
natural beauty of the situation. The ruins 
lay in the centre of a great forest of olives, 
finer than any I ever saw either in Italy or in 
the south of France, and it was easy to believe 
when one gazed upon the great gnarled 
trunks that the Arab tradition, that they 
were planted by the Romans, was well 
founded. Our tents were pitched in this 
glorious grove, and the scene under the magic 
light of the moon was quite enchanting. 

Our march next day through this green 
valley was like a return to spring from a 
torridsummer. The vegetation was luxuriant, 
and the sun’s fiery rays were tempered by a 
cool wind. We passed our next night at 
Taberga, where a very lawless race came 
down upon us, but were kept at a respectful 
distance by the spahis. 

We rode for three more days at an alti- 
tude of 4,000 feet in bitter cold weather, 
which nearly petrified us, and the fires 
kindled periodically upon the march by the 
spahis by setting light to stretches of halfa 

$s were most welcome. We arrived at 
Khenchela on the nineteenth day after our 
start. 

We had certainly had a wonderful expe- 
dition. We had in safety made a dangerous 
march over the inhospitable Upper Sahara. 
We had been warmed by the glorious sun 
which shines on the Lower Sahara, and had 
had more than a glimpse of the every-day 
life of those whose home it is. But lastly, 
and chiefly, we had not only quelled the 
fever of travel raging within us, but we were 
able to rejoice in the pleasant if somewhat 
selfish thought that we had been able to ex- 
plore regions (thanks to the kindest of hosts) 
upon which no Englishman and no Scotsman 
save ourselves had ever planted foot. 
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MY FOUR LETTERS FROM CARLYLE. 
By BLANCHE ATKINSON. 


A necessary here and there as the string 

upon which to thread my four precious 

ey, but I will make them as brief as 
ssible. 

In 1866 the passion for autograph col- 
lecting had seized me; and my most eager 
desire was to obtain the autograph of Thomas 
Carlyle. He was at that time my hero and 
spiritual master. “Sartor Resartus” had 
lately fallen in my way, and wakened me to 
an entirely new world; and it was genuine 
enthusiasm for the teacher, not a mere idle 
wish to have a memento of a great man 
which prompted me, after long dubitation, to 
write and make my request to him. 

I have no doubt that the language in 
which I wrote was absurd and extravagant ; 
but there must have been in it a note 
of sincerity to draw from Mr. Carlyle the 
kindly answer which was duly received. So 
much has been written of his impatience and 
surliness, amounting to discourtesy, that it 
is time to give even this trifling proof of 
the other side of his character ; and it seems 
to me that this little scrip is a model of wise 
and courteous treatment of a strange corre- 
spondent—coming as it did to an unknown 
girl from a man who was then at the summit 
of literary fame, and probably daily tor- 
mented by inquisitive admirers. 

It is written on half a sheet of finely 
ribbed, cream-coloured paper, in long lines 
across the®paper, in'the cramped, picturesque, 
characteristic handwriting so well known ; 
and is as follows :— 


“Good young lady, it is certain the 
greatest man’s ‘autograph’ will do almost 
nothing for you. If, on the other hand, you 
can find anything of credibly wise in any of 
your great men, and will proceed and faith- 
fully to put it in practice, how useful may 
not that be to yourself and him! 


“'T. CARLYLE. 
“‘Cuetsea, 2nd Feby., 1866.” 


Of my joy and pride in this possession 
there is no need to speak. But from that 
time Carlyle was not only a voice but a per- 
son to me ; and I gathered up with eager in- 
terest any news about him which my situa- 
tion—quite outside all literary circles—made 
possible. 

In April of the same year came the 








FEW lines of autobiography will be | famous episode of Mr. Carlyle’s enthusiastic 


reception as Rector of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity ; and the newspaper accounts of the 
ceremony and the full report of his speech 
were intensely interesting. The verses with 
which he concluded made a deep impression 
upon me, and I tried to find them in my 
German books, in order to learn the poem in 
the original. I could not find them, however, 
and after thinking of nothing but Carlyle and 
his speech for some days, I once more wrote, 
this time humbly begging him to tell me 
where to find Goethe’s poem. Of course I 
wrote to Chelsea, not knowing his address 
in Scotland ; and it has been interesting to 
me, since the publication of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letters, to find that I owe the fact that Mr. 
Carlyle granted my (I cannot but now think, 
most audacious) request, to her kind and 
womanly sympathy. Mr. Carlyle wrote the 
following letter, which was to be sent on 
to me, to his then secretary, Mr. Neuberg, 
on the 13th April, from Scotsbrig. Mrs. 
Carlyle, who was at Chelsea, wrote to him on 
the 12th these words— “I don’t forward 
any nonsense letters come to you. This one 
enclosed has sex and youth to plead for it 
—so.” * 

Perhaps it was because thus commended 
by his wife to his notice, that Mr. Carlyle, in 
the midst of his engagements and business, 
took the trouble to answer me; and the 
thoughtfulness which prompted him to bid 
Mr. Neuberg add the necessary information 
to what he had written, and to send me his 
own letter was, to my mind, a wonderful 


* TI have found a rough copy of the “nonsense letter” 
among some papers; and readers will probably agree with me 
that its simplicity had amused Mrs. Carlyle, and that she 
sent it on to amuse her husband. 

“Dear Mz. CaRLyLE,—You answered me so kindly when 
I wrote to you before to ask for your autograph, that I have 
dared to intrude upon you again. It would be useless to tell 
you, even if I could, how much I value the note with which 
you honoured me. Indeed I can find much of ‘credibly wise’ 
in many great men, and do try to ‘ put it in practice.” 

“T am troubling you again because I want very much to know 
in which of Goethe’s works I can find the piece of poetry you 

uoted the other day at Edinburgh. I have looked throu 
the book of his short , and cannot find it, and so thought 
perhaps you would me where it is, for I want to read it in 
German. 


a! bnew whahe quot deal T om aching Some yen, end Eom 
quite conscious of the great difference and distance between 
you and me. The difference would be less if I were even a boy 
instead of a girl, but as it is, I know it is the utmost presump- 
tion in me to ask such a favour, and will be the utmost con- 
descension in you to grant it, and I have only dared to ask you 
because I know that you are as good and kind as you are great 


and wise. 

“Tam going to try to read ‘Wilhelm Meister.’ I wanted to 
read it a long time ago with my German master, but he said it 
was too difficult; but now I must try, and if I find it very 
hard, I shall think of what you have said about that book—' 

Here the paper is torn . 
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little piece of consideration and sympathy. 
Here is the letter (the inaugural address had 
been given on April 3rd) :— 


‘*Scorspric, 13¢h April, 1866. 

“ DEAR NEUBERG,— 

“Will you be so kind as look into your 
Goethe (index will tell you), and satisfy this 
good young lady’s inquiry. Just write page 
and volume at the end of what I am now 
writing, and despatch it in the cover she has 
sent. 

“T am busy and bothered with proof-sheets, 
&c., &c., but hope to be home again before 
many days, and see you either at Chelsea or 
Hampstead, after these tumultuous adven- 
tures. The country is beautifully silent, 
clear, and pure, above and below—no noise 
in it but that of the fresh winds (with here 
and there a nasty railway far off), and occa- 
sionally the song of birds. Yours always, 

“TT, CARLYLE.” 


Mr. Neuberg kindly added the name of 
the poem, the first verse (omitted by Mr. 
Carlyle), and the page and volume where it 
would be found. 

Very soon afterwards, it will be remem- 
bered, while Mr. Carlyle was still at Scots- 
brig, occurred Mrs. Carlyle’s tragic death. 

It seems to me, looking back across all 
these years, almost incredible that the idea 
of writing to Mr. Carlyle (of all people in 
the world !) to consult him as to the wisdom 
of continuing to write a novel upon which 
I was then engaged, should ever have entered 
my head. And to write to him then, only 
six months after his wife’s death, and to 
hope, however dimly, that he would really 
give the weighty matter his attention, was 
surely as wild a piece of presumption as even 
a conceited girl was ever guilty of! But 
the thought of the tremendous seriousness 
of life, and the fear that writing a novel was 
a foolish way of spending time, had laid 
hold upon me and could not be thrown off. 
On the other hand, I was ambitious ; friends 
assured me that the novel was interesting ; 
and, moreover, it was intended to be a 
means of inculcating the most excellent les- 
sons. Already my heroine had gone through 
a course of “ Modern Painters” and Rus- 
kinism. My hero was in the very act of be- 
coming acquainted with a clergyman of the 
type of Frederick Maurice, who was intended 
to bring him from the condition of the 
“Everlasting No” to the “ Everlasting Yes,” 
and to the gospel of “Sartor Resartus.” 

“Write and ask Carlyle”—was the only 





thing I could think of to settle the question : 
and I wrote. I believe that my real hope 
was that he would answer, “ By all means 
on. You write so beautifully, and your 
intentions are so good, that it would be a 
serious loss to the world to be without your 
novel.” 
This is what he did say :— 


“In my great darkness as to the fair 
young Blanche’s affairs, how can I advise? | 
will say only: A young lady’s chief duty 
and outlook is not to write novels (especially 
not while she is ‘ignorant of the world,’ and 
not even perhaps when she knows it too 
well !)—but, by-and-by, to be queen of a 
household, and to manage it queenlike and 
womanlike. Let her turn her whole faculty 
and industry in that direction; shove her 
own novel well aside for a good while, or for- 
ever ; and beshy even of reading novels. If 
she do read, let it be good and wise books 
(more and more ezclusively those) which not 
one in ten thousand of the kind called 
‘novels’ now is. 

“'T. CARLYLE. 

‘‘ CHEtsEa, 29th Oct., 1866.” 


Ished a few mortified tears over this com- 
plete extinguishing of my hopes ; but I wrote 
my thanks for the advice, and promised to 
obey it, as far as concerned the shoving 
aside of my novel. I protested, however, 
against the idea that a girl’s only outlook was 
to be towards marriage ; and affirmed that 
to be “ queen of a household” was not and 
could never be my chief desire in life. I 
was then visiting a widowed aunt, in whose 
school I liked to give a good deal of time to 
the pleasant work of teaching; and I told 
Mr. Carlyle that fact, and assured him thatI 
loved “good and wise books,” and studied 
them as [had the opportunity. I wish I had 
kept a copy of my letter. I know it was 
written in warm earnestness ; evidently some- 
thing in it pleased him, for he wrote once 
more—this lovely letter, and enclosed his 
photograph. 


‘‘CuetsEa, lst Nov., 1866. 

“T like this second letter better than the 
former ; better news for me that you are faith- 
fully teaching your good aunt’s school than 
writing novels. And, furthermore, I see in 
you aspurt of proper maidenly pride, whichis 
much to my om ; ‘Quit the noble pride of 
thy heart never!’ (says Richter, to one who 
had grown nobly old wn-married). Not ne- 
cessary to be married ; but it is necessary 
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live wisely and with dignity, to be true and 
useful, and to work well while it is called 
! 

“In sum, therefore: Be a good, diligent, 
and prudent girl ; summon up your own best 
judgement ; vigilantly exercise it, ‘eyes well 
open, lips oftenest well shut,’ it is your own 
judgement alone, and no other person’s, that 
can wisely guide your steps, wisely select your 
objects, and your methods towards them. I 
say, exercise it, with pious fidelity; and 
loyally do, in a courageous yet modest manner, 
without loitering, what it audibly bids you ; 
it will, on such terms (not on others) really 
and daily improve upon you, and become 
more luminous and trustworthy. 

“Married or not married, surely it is 
always fit and comely that a woman do know 
domesticities to the bottom? One expects to 
find it of her, when need comes ; as of a man, 
that he can resist when insulted. 

“Nor doI forbid you literature, if there 
absolutely be no better aim. But in that 
case, first prepare for it: read, study, reflect ; 
inquire far and near (perhaps in various ages, 
in various countries or languages) ; become 
acquainted with the great souls that have 
been—see if you have anything to add which 
is distinctly in their spirit; and if yes, do 
80. ; 
* And now let us be silent, dear Blanche 
—for that is best, on both sides ;—and never 
doubt but I do wish you well, and feel ob- 
liged by your regard of me. In token of 
which fact, here is the shadow of my old 
face, come as if to assure you of it. Fare- 
well; and may a good genius guide you. 

““T. CARLYLE.” 


I think nothing he ever wrote was more 
wise, more true and heart-searching, than 
these words. Judge—all who were ever 
hero-worshippers, whether or not I felt my- 
self crowned with immortal honour ; whether 
or not I valued this thin sheet of grey paper, 
with its tiny black edge, and closely written 
words—far above rubies! I soon knew the 
letter by heart; and in many a weak mo- 
ment said to myself, “It is necessary to 
live wisely, and with dignity ; to be true 
and useful; and to work well while it is 
called to-day.” 

This was the end of my brief intercourse 
with Carlyle; but I should like to tell a 
little incident of the following summer, as 
illustrative of his kindly sympathy with my 
enthusiastic regard for him. 

_In June, 1867, I paid my first independent 
visit to London. After some time spent with 





friends at Streatham, I had a delightful fort- 
night with two dear old-maid cousins who 
lived at Brompton. They left me free to 
ramble about alone; and to come in and go 
out as I pleased ; and—if ever in my life— 
for that fortnight I was perfectly happy. 
My first expedition was to Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea. When I had found No. 5, and 
walked backwards and forwards gazing at 
the house wistfully for some time, I rang 
the bell, and boldly asked if Mr. Carlyle 
was at home. When I heard that he was, 
I further inquired whether it was probable 
that he would come out during the course 
of the afternoon. “Yes,” was the answer, 
“he is going for a walk soon, with Lord de 
Grey.” 

I walked about for some time in the 
shade of the high wall on the opposite side 
of the narrow street, keeping my eyes on 
No. 5. After, perhaps, half an hour, the 
door opened, and two gentlemen came out. 
Of course I had no difficulty in recognising 
my hero ; I walked sometimes behind him ; 
sometimes went on quickly, on the other 
side of the street, and then crossed, and met 
him ; so that I saw him very well, and even 
heard the accents of his voice; and when I 
felt as if really knew him, 1 reluctantly left 
the companions to their walk, and asked the 
first policeman I met where I was, and how 
to get back to Brompton. 

But to be so near, and yet not to be able 
to speak one word to him, nor to have one 
word addressed to me, seemed very hard ; 
and as the days went on, and my time to be 
in London drew to an end, I resolved de- 
sperately to make one —_ I wrote to 
Mr. Carlyle again, said that I had only a few 
days in London, and should perhaps never 
come again—that it was a great joy even to 
see him, but that if he could grant me the 
honour of five minutes’ speech, &c., &e. By 
return of post I received a note from Miss 
Welch, who was at that time living with 
him; she said that Mr. Carlyle, since his 
wife’s death, had refused himself to all 
strangers ; but that he had bidden her say 
that if I would like to go to the house, and 
see his books, pictures, and so on, I might 
do so. She fixed a time, and, of course, I 
went. 

Miss Welch was infinitely kind to me. 
She showed me many little treasures which 
had belonged to Mrs. Carlyle; she told me 
anything I wanted to know, and we sat 
gossiping for an hour in the homely, pretty 
drawing-room, so familiar now to the readers 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, and of the 
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many reminiscences of them which have| WhenI saw kind Miss Welch again, she 
been published. Then the dear little house | told me that he had turned purposely, and 
was less well known; and every corner of| supposed I was the “tall girl dressed in 
it, everything in it, was of almost sacred | grey,” who stood in the street. Miss Welch 
value tome. Presently we heard footsteps | said he was not vexed with my importunity 
on the stairs. “Mr. Carlyle is going out,” | —only amused ; and that he had been pleased 
said Miss Welch. ‘He knows you are here, | with the roses I had taken for him, and— 
and that you wanted to see him; but. he is| that is all. Such trifles make up the sum of 
too ill and nervous to see strangers, and you | my personal connection with Thomas Car- 
must not speak to him. But run downstairs, | lyle ; but they all tell the same pretty story 
and get a good look at him when he has gone | of gentle kindliness and courtesy towards a 
out.” As soon as the front door closed, I flew | stranger, and therefore, I think, have a cer- 
down, ran into the street, and stood still. | tain value. 
The old man was walking slowly a few yards | Pea a TOR Te ee 
: e Row he aske art servant girl, ‘‘ Div 

away, towards the river. He turned, looked | ‘tummas Carlyle leeves, my braw lass?” But she could 
at me, let me look at him for a moment, and | 2¢ither understand him Sm him. After several vain en- 

7 . aie ? quiries he was getting irritated, and in a loud key repeated 
then went on.* his question to a gentleman, who, happily, was able to point 
to the house near which they were standing. No sooner had 
* The late Dr. Service, author of the clever novel, ‘‘ No- | he done so than suddenly the blind of one of the windows was 
vantia,’’? which appeared some years ago in our pages, told me | pulled up, and Carlyle’s worn visage presented itself as he 
the following story of the original of ‘‘ David Groats.’’ He | peered into the street to see who had been talking about him, 
was a weaver in the little village of Kilbarchan, near Paisley, | For a moment or two the old men gazed at each other, then 


and his one ambition was to see Thomas Carlyle. After much | down went the blind, and the weaver turned for home perfectly 
self-denial he saved £20 and set forth to London, Arrived at | satisfied. He had seen his idol !—Epiror. 











SONG OF THE LITTLE HEART. 
By STAINLEY WEST. 


AUGH, little heart, in simple glee, 
When life is filled with melody, 
For the world is gay and the sun is bright, 
And the flowers are gemmed with morning light. 


Beat, little heart, in tuneful key, 

When life bestows sweet love on thee, 
And the daisies and flowers seem all too sweet 
To tread thus heedless beneath our feet. 


Throb, little heart, with love untold, 
When life’s dark cares and pains unfold, 
When the thund’rous cloud makes angry roll, 

And the lightning flashes deep in our soul. 


Weep, little heart, with pity deep, 

When life’s sad sorrows o’er us sweep, 
When grief’s dark waves rush on our shores, 
And the tide of anguish in full flood pours. 


Sleep, little heart, in happy peace, 

When life shall give thee glad release, 
When thou shalt ascend to Christ, and know 
That He clasps in His hands of love, earth’s woe. 





“UNDER THE BLOSSOM.” 
By F. W. BURBIDGE, M.A. F.L.S. 


‘Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilisation.”—Cu. Darwin. 


Apple blossom. 


HAKESPEARE has told us “ where the | 
bee sucks,” in the Tempest, and, again, 

he says that it is “under the blossom that 
hangs on the bough ;” and the truth of his 
statement is well known to those who have 
heard the busy humming of the hive-bees in 
the bowery lime-trees, or to those who have | 
listened to the sleepy drone of the greater 
humble- bees upon the clover in June. | 
Earlier in the year the bees really do dangle 
their soft velvety bodies “ under the blossom | 
that hangs on the bough” of every goose- | 
berry-tree in the garden, and by so doing | 
carry pollen from flower to flower, insuring 


a crop of such a healthy and 
delicious fruit to peer and 

peasant proprietor alike. 
The union or symbiosis of 
flower and insect is part of 
Nature’s great plan, and the 
result of such an innocent 
social scheme is a benefit to 
both; the insect obtaining 
honey or other food from the 
flower, while the flower, on the 
other hand, is more surely and 
successfully fertilised, and a 
greater certainty of fruit or 
seed is the beneficial result of 
the natural combination of 
forces employed. Now and 
then things become even more 
complex, for the insect-eating 
birds and the snakes of warm 
lands alike congregate near the 
flowers and there lie in wait, 
the bird intent on the honey- 
attracted insect visitors, and 
the snakes intent on their prey 
—the dainty birds. The wes- 
tern tropical humming- birds 
are themselves as_ brilliantly 
coloured at certain seasons as are the 
flowers, so are the eastern sun-birds, 
and both are noted as living on nec- 
tar extracted by their slender beaks from 
the dangling blossoms, and there is abun- 
dant reason to believe that in so doing 
they, like the busy bee and other insects, 
carry the life-giving pollen from blossom 
to blossom, or from one tree or plant to 
another. In northern lands it is really the 
insect that insures for us a crop of fruit 
and berries, but in the tropics the insect is 
often assisted in its labours, so far as the 
plants are concerned, by the honey-eating 
birds. The particular part played in the 
beneficent scheme of Nature by the snake 
that devours these birds and their eggs or 
young ones, is not quite so plain, but we know 
and believe that “all things” do “work to 
gether for good,” and so the failing percep- 
tion, the lack of a fuller wisdom, is all our 
own. But what an example of self-abnega- 


| tion is that of Dr. Watts’s ever-to-be-remem- 


bered “busy bee”—the social architect, the 
builder of hexagons, the insect that for thou- 
sands of years has expended its life of mar- 
vellous organization and ceaseless energy, in 
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making honey to be stolen and eaten by its matter into life again—a resurrection eyer 
human friends ! }and always going on. The earliest of all 
And as of the bee so of the plant—it, too, | living things were plants of some simple 
works for us unceasingly, and without its | kind, and that they originated in the sea and 
miraculous potentialities the labour of the | only gradually accustomed themselves to life 
bee, and of “the cattle on a thousand hills,” | on ‘the land is pretty certain, If we allow 
and of man himself, would be not only all in epochs, or geological periods of time, for the 
vain but simply impossible ! days alluded to in Genesis, then we find 
that the most recent researches of modern 
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Japonica blossom. 


Book and its story. The story of creation, | its ** creat whales,” and fishes, and fowls ; 
as told in the first chapter of the Bible, is | while, sixthly, came the land animals, in- 
direct and simple, and beautifully true, | cluding man, whose inheritance was all crea- 
Firstly, the light was Separated from the | tion, The mystery of the very beginning of 
darkness ; secondly, the waters were gathered | life is a riddle biologists are now trying their 
together, and the dry land appeared ; and | best to solve. It is to our nineteenth cen- 
then, thirdly, we hear of the fiat, “Let the | tury what the philosopher's stone, and _per- 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding | petual motion, and spontaneous generation 
seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after | wer to the inquirers of the past, and we 
his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the | know but little more of life’s mysteries to- 
earth : and it was so.” Then, fourthly, came | day than was known by Moses, and perhaps 
the sun and the moon, “and the stars also.” | less, for Egypt and her culture were an open 
Fifthly, the vasty deep yielded its life forms, | book to him, and we have ample proof that 
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he was in his day a widely-learned and clear- 
brained logician, or, as we should to-day call 
him in reality, a “scientific man.” 

We may never solve the mystery of life’s 
beginning, but if ever we do so, it will be 
illustrated by the most simple and primitive 
of vegetable organisms. Not long after the 
explosion at Krakatoa, the virgin face of the 
solid mountain, as acted on-by heat and 
water, speedily became clothed with a film 
of vegetation quite different to aught seen 
there before—some primitive fresh-water 
alge. This will afford food to mosses, 
these, again, to lycopods and ferns, and 
finally the bare rock will again be forest-clad 
as before. 

Of course we cannot fairly assume that 
the sudden and apparently spontaneous ap- 
pearance of alge on a bare rock is any 
nearer to the beginning of life than that of 
an oak springing up from a fallen acorn, for 
the spores (or seeds) of the alge simply were 
blown on the damp warm face of Krakatoa 
and grew there, and so for the present 
neither chemist nor biologist is nearer to 
the mysterious and ever-welling fountain 
than were those who have gone before. All 
we now know is that the physical substance 


at the threshold of all life is protoplasm—a 
complex and active substance found alike in 


all plants as well as animals. In a word, all 
things are not possible even to Science. Even 
within her most sacred temples all is barren 
and unprofitable, except'as illuminated by 
reverence, and faith with its ever-attending 
Poetry—the handmaid of Nature—she who 
tells us of true and beautiful things in a new 
and beautiful way. Nature is a Sibyl ever. 
Many of her books are burned or buried 
beyond our ken, but she now, as of yore, 
keeps many things from the self-styled wise 
and prudent that she reveals to the humble 
and reverent observer. 

Now let us glance rapidly at the structure 
and functions of the separate parts or organs 
that go to make up a natural flower, by 
which we mean a wild flower, and not the 
abortive blossoms of the gardener, such as 
are the double roses, carnations, daffodils, &c., 
which the so-called “ florists,” or “ flowerists,” 
so highly prize. 

It is not without a purpose that:we have 
selected all our floral illustrations in this 
paper entirely from members of the natural 
order Josacew, or that noble division of flowers 
of which the wild dog-rose of our hedges is 
the type, but which also includes many other 
lovely flowers, and not a few of our most 
productive and delicious fruit-bearing trees 
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Strawberry blossom. 


as well. The apple 

and pear and quince, 

for example, belong 

here, also the plum, 

and cherry and 

peach, the almond, and the 

nectarine. Last, but by no 

means least in most people’s 

estimation, the same order 

includes the strawberry and 

raspberry, the bilberry and 

blaeberries of our moors 

and mountains, and the 

blackberry of our road-sides 

and hedges everywhere. 

In a word, if it were possible to exclude this 
beautiful family of the roses from our gar- 
dens and fields, good-bye to ‘apples and 
pears, to the plums and cherries and straw- 
berries, blackberries, and to roses of all 
kinds, single and double; and we should 
also lose the milk-white hawthorn, or the 
May blossom of England, the annual bloom- 
ing of which was duly celebrated by the 
Maypole dances of long ago. 

Let us take an apple blogsém and see how 
it is formed. Looking behind the flower there 
is a flower stalk, then“a‘fleshy thickening of 
the same (the future apple), and then five 
more or less hoary green points or leaves 
called the calyx lobes, which do not fall 
away but persist, and so become what is 
known as the “eye” or “snuff” of the fruit 
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May blossom. 


when ripe. This calyx forms the basal whorl | spring-time fruit-trees everywhere are clouded 
or ring of the flower, and its functions are | thickly with their snow-white or rosy blos- 
protective, since in the tender bud stage it | soms, but it does not follow that the crop of 
entirely covers and guards the floral organs | perfect fruit is at all in proportion to this 
within. Then comes another ring of leaves, | profusion of bloom. Many causes may arrest 
larger and more outspread than the last, and | the development of the fruit itself. Frosts 
of a lovely soft rosy colour, these being the | and cold east winds may actually kill the 
five petals that give to apple-blossom its | styles and their carpels, and so they turn 
characteristic beauty. The function or duty | black and fall away ; or the trees may be old 
of the petals is simply attractive ; they really jand decrepid, or if young they may be fed 
carry out the advertising business, and act as | too sparsely or too much, and then but little 
honey or nectar signs to the insect traveller |or no fruit is the rule; or the spring at 
on the wing. Then comes a third whorl of | blossoming-time may be very wet and cold, so 


many slender threads, or filaments, bearing 


little yellow knobs at their ends, and these | 


are the stamens, and the yellow bosses are 
the anthers or pollen-cases that contain the 
life-giving or fertilising dust called pollen. 
Then there is a fourth whorl of five slender 
greenish filaments thickened and joined to- 
gether below, and these are the carpels and 
their styles ; the latter being the organs on 
which the pollen falls in order to enable us 
to obtain perfect fruits. The last two whorls, 
viz. that of stamens, and that of carpels or 
embryonic fruits, are called the “ essential 
whorls,” because without them fertilisation 
and seed-bearing could not take place. Their 
use is vital to the race. 

Now every one has noticed how every 


| that the pollen is chilled or washed away, and 
at the same time the bees are prevented from 
visiting the flowers for honey or wax, and so 
they remain unfertilised ; or various combina- 
tions of all or any of these drawbacks may take 
place, and then we hear that it is a bad fruit 
year, and in consequence our fruit is dear in 
the market, because scarce in our gardens. 
We have taken the apple as the type of 
our fruit-tree blossoms, because one of its 
wild progenitors—the crab—is a native of our 
hedges and woods everywhere. So also we 
find wild pears and cherries and plums, bul- 
laces and sloes, in England plentifully, and 
the wild strawberry of our woods is well 
known. Yet it is extremely doubtful whether 





our existing and much-improved or ennobled 
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races of garden fruit-trees have really origi- 
nated in England from our own native types 
of those things, since they were known in 
Europe and the East long before land culture 
and the amelioration of wild plants was prac- 
tised in our own land, and the probabilities 
are that Eastern people from India brought 
many of these fruits to us vid Asia Minor 
and Greece, and Rome and France, or Nor- 
mandy. Fruits, as well as other improved 
products, all seem to have trended from east 
to west as surely as does the setting sun. Even 
the cherry, assuredly wild with us, and more 
fertile in Kent perhaps than elsewhere, came 
to Rome from Cerasus, in Pontica (Kerasos), 
with the return of Lucullus from that scene 
of war. 

So also of our strawberry, wild as it is 
assuredly and abundantly in England and in 
Europe, our garden fruits owe their size and 
sugary flavour to species from Virginia and 
from the Andes of Chili, rather than from 
the wild Fragaria vesca of our woods and 
hedges. What our wild wood strawberry 


does possess is not so much sweetness and 
size, but rather piquancy of flavour, and the 
same is true of the wild strawberry of the 





European Alps, the well-known Fraisier de 
Quatre Saisons of French gardens, so much 
valued in the making of the best strawberry 
ices in Paris, Vienna, and elsewhere. One 
of our illustrations represents a cluster of 
pear blossom, and it is worth observing that 
like that of the cherry pear blossoms are of 
snowy whiteness, and never rosy as crab and 
apple blossoms are. The common quince 
also has large white dog-rose-like flowers, 
while Pyrus (classically Pirus) or Cydonia 
Japonica, the Japan quince, has flowers of 
a deep red or scarlet colour, some forms 
varying through salmon, peach, and rose 
colour, and there is one rare form with white 
blooms. But most beautiful, perhaps, of all 
our native trees is the “hawthorn of the 
vale”—the May blossom of medizval Eng- 
land, the tree sacred to song of merle and 
throstle, and the one that snows over our 
hedges with its millions of white blossoms 
in May every year. Beautiful everywhere 
north and south, you may see it among the 
silvery birches of Shipley Glen, or near the 
great ruined abbeys of Yorkshire, where it 
doubtless delighted the monks and yeomen, 
and the cavaliers and their “ladyes faire” 
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long ago. The south of England is famous 
for its hawthorn-trees, Devon especially, 
although that county is for some unexplained 
reason so inhospitable to the mystic mistletoe 
and to the nightingale. The early flowering 
hawthorn of Glastonbury Abbey is to be 
remembered since its young leafage and 
flower buds are thrust forth on old Christmas 
Day. If, however, you wish to see the haw- 
thorn-tree at its best, you must either go to 
Warwick and see it luxuriantly floriferous, 
or fruitful in the Shakespeare country, or 
you must see it in the Phenix Park at Dub- 
lin, where native groves of it form almost 
forest-like proportions, and line the ferny 
glades that shelter the dappled fallow deer. 





From what has been said before may per- 
haps be gathered the fact that the insect 
began the improvement of flowers and of 
fruits by “crossing” them, i.e. by carrying 
the pollen from one variety of apple, let us 
say, for example, to the stigmas of another 
long before the gardeners found out that it 
was in this manner that Nature went about 
offering “new lamps for old”—that in this 
way she has for centuries employed the bee 
and the fly and the bird as marriage priests 
amongst her fairest flowers. And so we seo 
that man in hybridising and cross-fertilising 
his garden favourites, invented or originated 
no new plans ; in a word, he is simply imitat- 
ing nature after all. 





LONDON STREET LIFE. 
By tue Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Mornina Preacuer at tHe Founpurne Hosprrrat. 
III.—LONDON STREET TRADES. 


A” East-end curate, new to 
the sound of London 
speech, was listening to the 
dolorous tale of a female 
parishioner. “My ’usband, 
sir,” said the woman, “is a 
norker.” The tiro heard, and 
did not understand ; but after 
a moment’s reflection decided 
that the title, “a norker,” 
might bear some affinity to 
such descriptive terms as “a 
corker,” “a scorcher,” and the 
like. Still, as a wise man, he 
did not rashly put such con- 
jecture into words. He merely 
expressed appropriate sym- 
pathy, and went on to another 
point. In time he came to 
know how largely the occupa- 
tion of the hawker and the 
pedlar affects the lives of the 
poor. It is all very well for 
Dives—even for Dives in the 
modest form presented to the 
eye of residents in “genteel” 
suburban residences —to deal 
only with the shop-keeper and 
the stores. For the poor it 
is extremely convenient to 
have goods brought to their 
doors, and purveyed to them 
at reasonable prices by traders 
who pay neither shop-rent, 
rates, nor wages to assistants. 
Still more helpful do some 
find it themselves to be- 
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come sellers, setting up in business with the 
modest sum needed to furnish a barrow or a 
tray. 

Bat as a matter of fact it is not the poor 
alone who enable the hawker, the pedlar, 
and the gutter-merchant to earn their living. 
They have no prejudice in the matter of 
customers. The flower-girl will sell a nose- 
gay to a spruce young beau at Piccadilly 
Circus, just as readily as her sister under the 
railway arch at Brixton delivers a penny 
bunch of primroses to the artisan’s wife on 
Saturday night. If there be doubts or diffi- 
dence they are discoverable on the other 
side. Some patrons of the gutter-merchant 
make their purchases with a degree of haste 
which suggests the commission of a crime. 
They look furtively around whilst feeling 
for the penny which is to buy a half-a-dozen 
collar-studs, an umbrella ring, or a box of 
matches, and conclude their bargain with all 
haste. Somewhere it must be written in the 
law of Mrs. Grundy, that to buy of the 
gutter-merchant is “low.” You may, indeed, 
get your evening paper from one of the men 
at Piccadilly Circus, or from the deaf old 
woman who for years has stood at the Strand 
end of Chancery Lane, or even from a yell- 
ing boy at Liverpool Street Station ; all that 


may be pardoned. But if you want shoe- 
laces, or a penny button-hook, or a key-ring, 
you should commit the act of purchase within 
the privacy of a shop. 

And yet the trade done with the hawker 
and the pedlar is large enough to furnish 
London street-life with one of its most 


characteristic features. The sellers are, to 
begin with, a considerable body. In 1891 
the number of pedlars’ certificates issued by 
the Metropolitan Police was 3,198, a marked 
falling off in comparison with the figures for 
1887, which were 3,800, but still represent- 
ing a small army of vendors regularly de- 
voted to this occupation. The return of 
hawkers “with horses and carts,” paying 
inland revenue duty, gives the figures for 
London in the year 1890—91 as 330. But 
a good many persons resort spasmodically to 
the work of “ sellin’ a bit o’ somethin’ in the 
streets,” who do not at once take out a 
licence. It is difficult, therefore, to make 
a fair estimate of the number of persons 
who live by the aid of cart, barrow, or 
tray. That they are there in numbers and 
in startling variety will suffice for most 
people. 

_ [have said “‘in startling variety,” but it is 
just possible that the variety may not be so 
obvious to the average man. In the busier 





parts of the metropolis the foot passenger, 
who stares over-much about him as he goes, 
is liable to become an inconvenience to his 
neighbours. He may even suffer the indig- 
nity of being asked by some impertinent 
office-boy, “ And ’ow do you like London, 
sir?” But the variety of occupations repre- 
sented in the streets is very wide. The 
prosperous hawker, with a much-petted pony, 
who buys at Covent Garden or the Borough 
or Spitalfields market a load of some vege- 
tables which may be cheap on that particular 
day, is an aristocrat to the shivering mortal 
who vends matches outside the railway- 
station. The grave and taciturn merchant 
who, with a well-stocked tray, stands day by 
day at a certain spot in the Strand, has little 
in common with the person of suspicious 
aspect who collects a little crowd at the end 
of Cursitor Street, or some other by-way, to 
expound the mystic properties of a stain- 
removing soap. The hawker, with enough 
capital to fill his cart with summer flowers, 
is a prince to the waif who scrapes together 
a shilling for a supply of the last penny 
novelty available in Houndsditch. The com- 
fortable widow, selling her papers to the 
sons of men who years ago dealt with her in 
their youth, is not to be classed with the 
forbidding female who stops shy members of 
her own sex in the street, and menaces them 
with lace or a pocket-comb until they buy 
her off with twopence. The seedy ruffian, 
who pursues you down two streets with a 
lead pencil in his hand, and ceases to be a 
trader at the approach of the police, is not of 
the same race with my be-spectacled and 
venerable friend who has a small library of 
books displayed on a hand-barrow, and reads 
all day long whilst he patiently waits for 
buyers. The street musicians are a class of 
themselves, but the venerable person of polite 
manners and subdued voice, who makes 
dreadful noises upon an old fiddle one day 
a week outside my window, would disdain 
fellowship with the red-nosed musician who 
blows a cornet near an adjacent public- 
house at the same hour. ‘The troupe of 
minstrels who perform outside a great print- 
ing-establishment, and receive largess in the 
shape of money lowered down in packets 
from upper windows by a piece of string, 
have no fellowship with the Italian couple 
who carry about a stolid baby in a wooden 
box on the shafts of their piano-organ. The 
Punch-and-Judy men, who receive with 
scorn a proposal to perform for the sum of 
eighteenpence, are far removed from the 
shivering mendicant whose stock-in-trade is 
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comprised in a readiness to go out (as a 
matter of business) in next to no clothing, 
and the ability to sing in a most doleful voice 
some stanzas of a popular hymn. 

The coster, who has a vehicle and some 
little capital, is more or less regular in his 
habits. If you have sufficient enterprise to 
visit Covent Garden or Spitalfields or the 
Borough Market early in the morning, you 
can see him making his purchases for the 
day. In some cases he has regular customers 
for whose wants he must cater; but many of 
these men buy a load of whatever may be 
cheapest. They go around the market with 
an open mind, fully aware that a mistake 
may land them in serious loss. Yet careful 
and frugal men sometimes prosper swiftly. 
A certain coster, who still honours me with 
his confidence, first began with as much stock 
as he and his wife could carry in a couple of 
large baskets. To these succeeded in due 
time a barrow—not a borrowed barrow, but 
a barrow the sole property of B——. When 
this had been in use some time, Mrs. B 
no longer went the rounds. They had 
reached that stage of prosperity at which, to 
use her husband’s words, “ she might as well 
stay at ome and look arter the kids.” From 
this he went on to the ownership of a pony, 


The Second-hand Bookseller. 








and then, no doubt, believed himself to be 
on the high road to fortune. But we all 
know the outdoor merchant of this class ; his 
raucous voice, his love of garments most 
amazingly adorned with buttons, his skill 
and persistency in urging the merits of his 
wares. 

Less familiar than the peripatetic coster 
are the merchants who always occupy the 
same stand. London abounds with certain 
open-air markets, which recall the appearance 
periodically presented by small country 
towns of England, and by many on the Conti- 
nent. The stranger to these appearances 
comes quite unexpectedly upon such a street, 
a side of which is lined by barrows and stalls, 
In some cases the stalls belong to the shops 
in front of which they stand, in other cases 
they are independent concerns. You may 
find one such assemblage at Aldgate, but 
lest you should take them to be a mark 
of the poverty to be found in East London, 
it is as well to remember that the same 
kind of thing may be seen within two 
minutes of Regent Street, within hail of the 
Elephant and Castle, and near Farringdon 
Street Station. The variety of cheap com- 
modities spread here to win the customer is 
quite embarrassing. In warm weather, it 

must be admitted, the eat- 
ables do not look attractive ; 
but never have I seen oysters 
devoured with more appa- 
rent enjoyment than at one 
of these stalls. The oysters 
were of a very large kind, 
the pepper-box was the size 
of a flour-dredge, and the 
vinegar was in a ginger-beer 
bottle. But the gusto with 
which each oyster was swal- 
lowed ! I cannot recall any- 
thing like it at Sweeting’s 
One of the oddest stalls 
to be found at such mar- 
kets is that which contains 
second-hand tools, old locks, 
rusty keys, cheap knives, and 
a large assortment of things 
which the average house- 
holder would resign, and 
probably has resigned, with- 
out a pang to the dustman. 
One rarely sees a buyer 
at this stall, but they must 
exist nevertheless. The book- 
stalls are more popular, and 
deservedly so. There are 
cases in which they contain & 
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A Gutter-merchant. 


fairly interesting stock, but others do not | 
rise above the discarded hymn-book and the 
odd volumes which only secure a momentary 
glance of inquiry because they are marked 


“All these at 2d.” There is one quality 
about the keeper of a bookstall which is 
rarely found in his neighbours. He is a 


silent man, with an inexhaustible fund of | 


self-restraint. The fluent eulogy which some 
outdoor dealers have for their wares, the in- 
sinuating address to the prospective cus- 
tomer—these things are not for him. You 
select your volume and ask its price. He tells 
you. If you pay it he shows no elation ; if 


attempts to detain you. If one of those 
people who apparently haunt bookstalls in 
order to complete their education puts down 
a volume and decamps after an hour's quiet 
reading, the owner replaces the book without 
the smallest sign of impatience. How long 
does the bookstall-keeper take to acquire this 
self-restraint? And is it the severe discip- 
line through which they pass which gives to 
so many the misanthropic look they wear ? 

é Of course if you wish to see the outdoor 





market at its best, you will visit “the Lane,” 
or Bird Fair. Upon the whole, however, 
such an expedition cannot be recommended 
to the novice. Middlesex Street, Wentworth 
Street, Brick Lane, and Sclater Street are 
never places to which the average sight-seer 
may with safety direct his. steps, and on 
Sunday he should avoid them unless he goes 
with an escort. If you are bent on business 
that is another matter. In Petticoat Lane— 
to use the familiar title—you can be clothed 
from head to foot for half-a-sovereign, and 
nauseate yourself for a trifling sum with foods 


|of a kind only known where Jews abound. 
you shake your head and depart he rarely | 


In Bird Fair the attendants are in search not 
of clothing, or tools, or furniture, but of live- 
stock. Some, of course, are bent upon other 
business, and I have known an open-air ser- 
vice temporarily suspended because the chase 
of a pickpocket came that way. But every- 
body has been in imagination both to Petti- 
coat Lane and to Bird Fair. 

Let us return to individual vendors. The 
police have a way of “moving on” costers’ 
barrows which threaten inconvenience to the 
public, but they doubtless understand that 
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the coster renders good service to many, and 
that to drive him away from his regular 
place would often be to inflict a hardship 
upon respectable citizens. Take, for example, 
the vendors of fruit who may be found at 
and near Ludgate Circus at mid-day. With- 
out them the luncheon of many City toilers 
would be incomplete. Their pears are just as 
succulent as those for which you would pay 
a penny more in the shop hard by. More- 
over, you can inspect the stock at your ease, 
and pass on if unsatisfied. Not far away you 
will find two stalls of another kind. One 
ordinarily contains a large stock of some 
sweetmeat which is high in favour with the 
printers’ boys of the neighbourhood; but 
during the influenza epidemic its owner, 
with commendable enterprise, went in for 
daily cargoes of a very high-coloured cough 
candy which was vaunted in impressive lan- 
guage as an infallible specific. Near the end 
of Fetter Lane we are safe, when spring- 
time comes, in looking for the “ hokey- 
pokey” man, who, even amidst the cold winds 
of March and April, seems to do a thriving 
business. He has thoughtfully established 
himself outside a cheap eating-house, so that 
opulent youths who have previously accepted 
the invitation to “ Try Our Twopenny Steak 





“’Ere’s yer frog, yer jumpin’ frog ; a proper toy to ’ave a 
game wiv’ 


e hold tom cat !”’ 
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Puddings” can round off their repast with 
“‘hokey-pokey” outside. The purveyor of 
pastry is less often met with, but in summer 
one or two vendors of temperance drinks 
haunt this locality. The most popular beve. 
rage seems to be a sickly-looking liquor in 
which slices of lemon abound. In winter 
this place is taken by a purveyor of roasted 
chestnuts, who seems to be a very popular 
personage. But it may be that the two 
or three adult acquaintances, nearly always 
found gossiping around his barrow, are not 
unmindful of the pleasant glow that comes 
from his coke fire. At night you may occa- 
sionally find in the same place a genuine hot- 
potato machine of the old-fashioned type; I 
mean an oven formed after the pattern of a 
locomotive engine. Later on there is another 
change, for a coffee-stall takes its place under 
Ludgate railway bridge, and there remains 
until past sgven in the morning. 

The vendors of matches are legion. The 
trade needs but little capital and the com- 
modity is one which is always more or less 
in demand. Evidently, some contrive to live 
on the proceeds. There is a certain blind 
man, often to be met with in Fleet Street or 
the Strand, who sells nothing else ; but in 





his case, as in that of the woman who sits 
upon a doorstep with a child in her lap 
and a solitary box of matches extended 
in a hand that seems stiff with cold, the 
income may come rather from charity 
than trade. With the boys it is to some 
extent otherwise. They are brisk and 
pushing. Buy regularly of one at a rail- 
way station and the others will let you 
pass unsolicited. You are his customer 
and they respect his monopoly. 

The profits of such enterprise are of 
course but small. The public are capri- 
cious, and the earnings of the gutter- 
merchant are largely dependent on the 
weather. People do not stop to buy 
penny toys or button-holes or matches 
when the rain is coming down, or the east 
wind blows with cruel violence across the 
street. At such times the open-air trader 
must often retire to a convenient door- 
way or to the arched entry of some 
court, where he gossips with other suffer- 
ers until the storm is over, or until, pa 
tience exhausted, he gives up for the 
day and goes home. The home is net 
seldom a common lodging-house ; but it 
may be a furnished room ; or the gutter- 
merchant may even be found well enough 


~ off to have an apartment of his own. 


A toy-maker whom I knew contrived 
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An Interlude. 


to keep his family in comparative com- 
fort, but then he supplemented his sales in 
the street by sales to small shop-keepers 
im poor districts. On the other hand, an 
old vendor of matches, who had in middle 
life kept a baker's shop, found it hard to 
make both ends meet even with the aid of 
alms. Most of his trade was done in a great 
market, and he sometimes sold out all his 
stock without going beyond its limits ; but 
by way of variety, he used to make what he 
sometimes called “long tores,” and the result 
of one such journey, lasting a day, would 
occasionally be the sale of a single box of 
matches. Now the old man’s venerable head 
and shaking steps must often have brought 





him help which would never have been given 
to an able-bodied vendor ; and yct he hada 
struggle to find food and to pay fourpence a 
night for his bed. But for certain regular 
alms, and for the help of two old friends, who 
in their own prosperity still remembered 
him, I fear that he must early have come 
upon the tender mercies of the Poor Law. 
There is, of course, another side to the 
gutter-merchant’s life. He may be perfectly 
honest, but he may also be a rogue. The 
existence of the rogue has impressed itself 
so strongly upon the minds of some observers 
that they do not believe in the upright 
dealer. We must have a little tenderness 
towards these observers, for they have doult 
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“ Buy a comb, good lidy.” 


less suffered. Probably the Importunate 
Vendor has left a very definite recollection 
behind him. This trade is much affected by 
persons of forbidding aspect and small capital. 
They invest twopence in a dozen black-lead 
pencils, and frequent thoroughfares which 
are not too crowded. There they pounce 
upon unprotected females and sometimes 
upon timid-looking males with one of the 
other sex in their company. Then, with the 
pencils held ostentatiously to the front, as a 
proof that they are not begging, they hang 
upon the skirts of the victim until baksheesh 
is showered upon them. To give them their 
due, they often bless the giver; but they 
also curse, and with quite remarkable volu- 
bility, obdurate persons who are not to be 
coerced. The pocket-comb is, oddly enough, 
an article of commerce much affected by this 
class when they have a little more capital, 
more especially by widows. Occasionally, 
but very occasionally, you may even in 
London come upon the personage who ap- 
parently slaps half-a-crown into the parcel 
within his left hand and offers to sell you 
the lot for twopence. He is better known 
at country fairs. There are young men 
who could tell us of the wiles of another 





trader — the sailor who 
takes his victim conf. 
dentially aside and jp. 
vites him to buy a meer. 
schaum pipe of unique 
appearance and noble 
colouring. Sometimes 
the mariner wishes to 
dispose of a ring, which 
modesty alone keeps 
him from entrusting 
to a pawnbroker. The 
profits in this line of busi- 
ness are high, but the 
vendor has to exercise 
some caution. Perhaps 
it was a mariner of this 
type who, teste Mr. Hors- 
ley, the prisoner’s friend, 
scrawled this legend upon 
the wall of his cell :-— 
“OQ who can tell the panes I feel, 
A poor and harmless sailor, 


I miss my grog and every meal; 
Here comes the blooming jailer.” 


The street - performer 
is fast being hounded 
from the more public 
parts of London, and 
yet he is so keen upon 
seizing an advantage, 

that Punch-and-Judy have been seen in the 
very midst of their comedy in a cul-de-sac 
off Oxford Street, where occasionally you 
may find an acrobat at work, and the stall 
of a patent medicine vendor. Even the 
gentleman who is tied with many ropes, and 
walks imploringly round the ring until 
another sixpence has been contributed by 
the company, contrives to find a pitch within 
afew minutes of Regent Street. They do 
no harm; but the pickpockets view their 
exertions with the utmost cordiality. The 
Italian woman, whose birds will select from 
the packet before them an envelope telling 
your future, seems also to be in evil odour 
with the police, although her arts can be no 
more perilous to the public morals than the 
penny-in-the-slot fortune -telling machines, 
which gather the coins of the simple upon 
our railway platforms. 

Even when the occupation is legal the 
open-air merchant has a trying life ; but the 
rescue-workers, as well as the poor them- 
selves, would be sorry to see the trade 
curtailed. In many a bad case a small loan 
has started a penitent in business for himself, 
and placed his feet once more in the path of 
honest endeavour. 
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_ Joel—that he touches nearly the whole round 


FIRST PAPER : 


I SHALL make no apology for selecting a 

book of the Bible for our meditations. 
It seemed to me that it would not be un- 
profitable for us to allow our thoughts to be 
guided by a complete portion of the Bible 
itself, for thus the voice speaking to us will 
be one voice, delivering to us a continuous 
and connected message. The book (to adapt 
a Jewish image) will be a hedge which 
might keep us from wandering and discursive 
meditations. 

There seemed to me also some fitness in 
selecting a prophet. It has been said that 
the want of our day is the prophet. Some 
say, “We have the teacher, the pastor, the 
doctor, the evangelist, but we lack the pro- 
phetic spirit. There is not one prophet more.” 

If there be any approximate truth in this, 
it is not unfitting that we should study the 
writing of one who was not only a prophet, 
but a typical and a successful prophet in 


age. 
And there is this value in the study of 


of the Christian year, or which is the same 
thing, of Christian experience. Joel is the 
prophet of the great repentance, of the Pente- 
costal gift, and of the final conflict of great 
principles. 

He brings a message for Lent, for Whit- 
suntide, and for Advent. We hear the words 
—“Turn ye to the Lord.” We read of the 
outpouring of the Spirit, and we shall not 
be less earnest for missions when we recall 
that promise given us by Joel—“ I will pour 
out my spirit upon all flesh.” We may 
mark the multitudes gathered in the valley 
of decision. 

I. Of the man himself and his age we know 
practically nothing. The man is little more 
than a name to us. His father was Pethuel 
—that is all. What manner of man !—in 
what rank of life ?—what forces or gifts of 
frame he possessed ?—we cannot tell. The 
date assigned to him has been as early as 
Joash, and as late as after the Exile.* The 
tendency of recent opinion is towards the 
later date; but for our purpose he is Joel, 
the son of Pethuel; and he is nothing more 
to us. 

* Both Professor Cheyne and Professor A. B. Davidson hold 
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This is, perhaps, the more strange because 
he was a successful prophet. He accomplished 
a remarkable moral revolution ; he announced 
the great illumination of the Holy Spirit ; 
he spoke of the great conflict of history. He 
bowed the hearts of his contemporaries as the 
heart of one man ; he drew them to the altar 
of God and united them in a great national 
fast and supplication. His words, so far as 
this goes, did not fall on dull ears. He did 
not, like Amos, hear the words of worldly 
prudence telling him that he had better ply 
his trade elsewhere. He did not feel, like 
Hosea, the madness of failure rising in his 
spirit, as he beat in vain against the closed 
doors of a nation’s heart. He spoke; the 
people heard. All classes, ages, and degrees 
joined in the solemn service; they adopted 
his words, and prayed as he bade them. His 
ascendancy was complete—I had almost said 
unique, compared with the broken and doubt- 
ful supremacy of other prophets. And yet 
of this successful prophet we know, as I 
have said, just nothing. We ask vainly 
about his personality, his training, his birth- 
place, his quality. He is Joel, the son of 
Pethuel—that is all. That is all—and is it 
not enough? The prophet is raised up to 
do his work. He is to live, to speak, to die if 
necessary, to rouse the conscience, and, as far 
as he can, to persuade the world of the truth 
of his message. He is to do his errand—he is 
not to be talked of. 

One reflection here is simple enough. 
What are we compared with the work ? 
The temple of God has to be built : stones— 
living stones—converted and regenerated 
men and women—are to form the material 
of that sanctuary. When the temple is 
built, who asks the names of the workmen 
who laid the separate stones? Will it not 
be enough for us, when we see the noble 
proportions and dazzling beauty of the 
divinely-royal building, that we have been 
privileged to place a single stone there ! 
The joy of the true prophet is like that of the 
Baptist. He (the Lord and Master) must 
increase. What matter if I decrease, or I be 
forgotten, so long as their growth in joy is 
fulfilled? Itis the same with St. Paul. The 
names of the workers are nothing ; they are 





that Joel is post-Exilie. Professor Ryle, however, — of 
the great uncertainty whether this enbe substantiated. 





ministers to an end. When that end is 
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achieved, what matter to name the instru- 
ment? ‘ Who is Paul or Apollos but minis- 
ters by whom ye believed?” Let no man 
glory in men. In the same spirit we pray 
tor men set apart for sacred ministry among 
ourselves, asking not their greatness but the 
spread of the Kingdom by their means— 
praying, “So that as well by these Thy minis- 
ters as by those over whom they shall be 
appointed Thy ministers, Thy Name may be 
for ever glorified and Thy blessed Kingdom 
enlarged. - 

Where this spirit of self-suppression is, 
there is power. No dim or uncertain thought 
mars the concentration of purpose. Feebler 
or more selfish natures dread to lose self— 
shrink from sitting in King Arthur’s chair— 
but Sir Galahad saw its meaning and under- 
stood its transforming power, and how it 
gave in seeming to take away, and he sat 
within the chair where all self died away, 
saying, “If I lose myself—I find myself.” 

Another reflection may arise from our 
ignorance here. We scarcely know the date 


in which he lived, but this is not necessary for 
understanding the direction and drift of his 
ministry. The spiritual value of many things 
is independent of chronology. Doubtless if we 
could settle his era with accuracy we should 


more clearly understand some of his allu- 
sions, and enter with a more minute appre- 
ciation into the significance of some of his 
phrases ; but the broad features of his teach- 
ing, the force, value, and method of his 
ministry, are singularly independent of these 
details. 

II. What then is his message ? He teaches 
spiritual principles, not for an age but for 
all time. 

(i.) He is a prophet of rebuke and repent- 
ance. In this indeed he does not stand alone. 
Few prophets were otherwise ; but Joel calls 
to the people, and so influences them that 
they gather to a great day of humiliation. 
The earlier portion of his prophecy is occu- 
pied with this effort. Though we are ignorant 
of so much, yet we know the circumstances 
under which he spoke. We know that in his 
effort he was assisted by stern facts which the 
people themselves knew. A grievous cala- 
mity spoke with the prophet’s words. The 
calamity was awful, and unparalleled in its 
severity. The old men are appealed to—Do 
they remember a calamity Tike that which 
has fallen upon the country? ‘“ Hath this 
been in your days, or even in the days of 
your fathers ?” Treasure the memory of these 
days of unexampled trouble. ‘Tell ye your 
children of it, and let your children tell their 
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children, and your children another 

tion.” Never had such a continuous ten 
sistent: plague of locusts (or succession of 
locust plagues) befallen the land. Locusts— 
whether different species or in different stages 
of growth—had devoured the land. “That 
which the palmer-worm left hath the locust 
eaten ; and that which the locust hath left 
the cankerworm hath eaten ; and that which 
the cankerworm hath left hath the caterpillar 
eaten.” 

The desolation of the land might well be 
imagined. The vine laid waste ; the fig-tree 
stripped of leaf and bark ; fields lying waste, 
corn ruined, wheat and barley perished, trees 
destroyed ; pomegranate, palm, and apple— 
even all the trees of the field are withered, 

Joy ceases among the people as they gaze 
at their desolated land, and contemplate the 
famine which must follow. For not alone is 
the land smitten by the locust plague, but 
the season is one of burning drought: the 
hard and burnt-up soil cracks; the seed 
withers in the clods for lack of nutritious 
moisture ; the meadows are scorched with 
the heat ; the trees droop and die ; the music 
of the brooks and rivulets is silent, for the 
rivers are dried up; the beasts of the field 
and the herds of cattle go moaning, pained 
and perplexed, seeking for pasture and for 
water. 

“ The beasts of the field cry unto Thee; for 
the rivers are dried up, and the fire hath 
devoured the pastures of the wilderness.” 

Such is a picture of the day of trouble. 
Calamity like this spoke more emphatically 
to the people than the voice of any prophet. 
The prophet, it might be said, was so elo- 
quently supported by the terrible facts of the 
moment that his task was rendered easy. 
But it is not every man who has either grace 
or gift to use aright the opportunity which 
circumstances give. 

The prophet gave guidance to people's 
thoughts and pointed the significance of the 
calamity. 

Mere trouble does not melt the heart or 
subdue the will, but startling troubles which 
come to disturb the monotony of indolently- 
expected prosperity are nevertheless mes- 
sengers of the Lord. The day of calamity, 
if rightly understood, is the day of the Lord. 
Another prophet speaks the same truth. 
There were those who imagined that the day 
of the Lord could only mean prosperous 
times. The day of the Lord, said Amos, 18 
darkness and not light. 

The day of the Lord is described by Joel 
asa day of darkness and gloominess, a day 
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of clouds and thick darkness. The great out- 
stretched army of myriads of locusts came 
up from the east like a heavy bank of clouds, 
shadowing the light of the sun, and turning 
day into the twilight of the dawn, spread 
over the hills beyond Jordan. 

This calamity breaks up two of the accus- 
tomed orders of life. The gifts of nature’s 
‘order—the harvest of corn and wine—are 
snatched away. The usages of religious 
order are suspended. There being no gifts, 
the daily sacrifice ceases. To the people no 
two things could be more dread-inspiring. 
With the cessation of the food gifts of 
Heaven came the cessation of their gifts to 
Heaven. The twofold bond which bound 
the people to their God, and God to the 
people, seemed to them to be broken. The 
order of nature and the order of worship 
were both upset. 

It is on this which the prophet fastens. 
True, the chains which bind the people to 
their God are broken ; the order of natural 
bounties is disturbed. Heaven no longer 
gives food, and man deems that he can no 
longer win the favour of Heaven by gifts 
since the daily offering is cut off. 

Yes; but consider what these bonds mean 
—the bond of the goodness which blesses you 
with nature’s gifts, and the bond of sacrifice 
by which you acknowledge your indebtedness 
to the Lord and affirm your kinship with Him. 
All order whatever of nature or of worship 
is witness of another order—the order of 
righteousness. If there be a bond between 
the Lord and the people, that bond must be 
of the highest and most enduring order. 
It must not be one of merely material gifts 
on both sides—corn and wine, meat offering 
and drink offering. It must not be thus a 
bond external and unethical. It must be a 
bond in which the highest and best part of 
man’s nature is at one with God. It must 
be a bond in the order of moral life. If, 
then, the bond of material things is broken, 
and men feel how calamitous its severance is, 
is it not much more calamitous if the inward 
and ethical bond, of which these others are 
but pledges, be broken? May not the sus- 
pension of the accustomed order of things be 
the witness to the existence of the highest 
order—the righteous order in which the 
righteous God rules ? 

Thus this calamity is indeed the day of 
the Lord! It calls man to repair the bond 
which is more precious than the bond of 
benefits or material gifts and sacrifices. It 
bids the people to look at the broken links 
of that golden chain which is righteouness, 





purity, faith. Its cry is, Strive to repair that 
a : draw near to God, link your heart to 

im. 

“ Therefore also now, saith the Lord” (so 
speaks the prophet in God’s name), “turn ye 
even to me with all your heart, and with 
fasting, and with weeping, and with mourn- 
ing: And rend your heart, and not your 
garments, and turn unto the Lord your God: 
for He is gracious and merciful, slow to 
anger, and of great kindness, and repenteth 
Him of the evil.” 

Such is the general drift of the prophet’s 
utterance up to the moment when he makes 
the tender and touching appeal to repent 
which I have just read. In all cases the 
prophet is exercising his function and duty 
of rebuke. Here for the moment we may 
pause and consider how hard it is boldly to 
rebuke vice in such a sort as to lead men to 
repentance. A writer of some force and 
originality, speaking as a layman concerning 
the office and work of the clergy, said :— 

“Every part of the duty of the minister 
of religion is more easy than to maintain in 
vigour the spirit he needs as the reprover of 
sin and guardian of virtue. It is easy to 
teach the articles of belief and easy to illus- 
trate the branches of Christian ethics ; it is 
easy to proclaim the divine mercy, and easy 
to meet and assuage the pains and sorrows 
of the feeble and afflicted. But to keep in 
full activity the power of rebuke demands 
qualities of a rare sort.” 

Yes, it is hard to maintain this power of 
rebuke. It is hard also to maintain the 
purity of this power. Rebuke of men’s sins 
so easily enlists the assistance of our personal 
feelings. When once this unholy alliance is 
permitted we assail men rather than men’s 
vices. Let me remind you of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor’s caution on this point :— 

“In the reproof of sins be as particular as 
you please, and spare no man’s sin, but 
meddle with no man’s person: neither name 
any man nor signify him, neither reproach 
him nor make him to be suspected. He 
that doth otherwise makes his sermon to be 
a libel, and the ministry of repentance an 
instrument of revenge; and, so doing, he 
shall exasperate the man, but never amend 
the sinner.” 

If thus the task be one of such difficulty, 
can we gleam from our prophet any hints as 
to the principles which would enable us to 
maintain this power in purity and efficiency, 
and enable us to discharge this duty with 
— fairness ? 

think we may. 
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And first I want you to notice the large 
sympathy of this prophet. He has the com- 
pletest power of identifying himself with the 
sorrows and troubles of the land and people. 
As he recapitulates the calamities and de- 
picts the various sorrowful scenes which may 
be seen, we feel that he in no sense stands 
outside the circle of the nation’s emotions. 
Nay, he is one with them: their sorrow is 
his sorrow. He feels as though the land and 
its produce were his own. In all their loss 
he is a loser. In one passage this power of 
self-identification with the people breaks out 
in unconscious sweetness. Of the invading 
foe he says,—“ He hath laid my vine waste 
and barked my fig-tree.” Only literalists 
(those abusers of sacred poetry) will explain 
this of some small possessions of the prophet, 
as though the prophet complained of some 
personal loss. It is rather the utterance 
of a large and generous nature, which identi- 
fies itself with the sorrows of the whole 
people. 

The same spirit speaks in the portion of 
prophecy which he devotes to the picture of 
the nation’s sorrows. We see the wide range 
of pity which his pictures disclose. He 


realises the pressure of the calamity on all 
classes as well as on the community at large. 
In his eyes the land is like a virgin mourning 


for her betrothed. This is the general image ; 
but, coming to details, the agricultural classes, 
the husbandmen and the vine-dressers, excite 
his pity, no less than the men allied to him 
in vocation, the priests and ministers of the 
Lord. And with what a tender compas- 
sion he beholds the miseries of the dumb 
creatures! ‘ How do the beasts groan! the 
herds of cattle are perplexed, because they 
have no pasture; yea, the flocks of sheep 
are made desolate.” In pictures like these 
we see the wide and varied sympathy of 
the prophet’s nature. To the sorrows of 
the people he devotes the larger portion of 
the first part of his prophecy ; measuring the 
first part by the historical verse (ii. 18) 
we have a section consisting of thirty-seven 
verses, and of these twenty-seven are occu- 
pied with sad pictures of the nation’s trou- 
bles, and these pictures are drawn with a 
touch which betokens that power of identify- 
ing himself with the sorrows of all. 

We have here one condition of the capacity 
of rebuke. It has often been said that we 
can only help men by putting ourselves in 
their place. The slightest touch of contempt 
vitiates the power of influence and enfeebles 
the power of rebuke. Want of tenderness 
almost certainly involves want of tact; and 





want of tact renders us ineffective in reproof 
and in persuasion. 

But this sympathy is not enough of itself 
Along with it there must be a spirit which ig 
profoundly convinced of the reality of the 
divine rule. No man is or can be a pro- 
phet to whom the Kingdom of God is not 
the most real thing in the universe, The 
prophet, if any man, must seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
The mere possession of physical comfort— 
the material gifts—the corn and wine and 
oil—are but secondary. As the life is more 
than meat and the body than raiment, so this 
kingdom which is righteousness is more 
than the kingdom which is comfort. The 
very services of the sanctuary—the daily 
sacrifice—the meat offering and the drink 
offering—may be made less or more true in 
proportion as the kingdom which is right is 
realised. God who made men asks from men 
—not the hand which is full, nor the offer: 
ing which is rich, nor even the garment that 
is rent. He asks that which alone can make 
these real—the heart. How can righteous. 
ness be worthy the name which is not of 
the heart and life? The bond between God 
and man is not the bond of bribery for 
material benefits. It must be a bond of the 
inward nature. The service and worshipwhich 
He asks must be real and complete. Repent- 
ance also must be deep and natural. From 
the heart in each, and in the ranks of all— 
priest and people—young and old—father 
and child. It must be the hatred of the 
moral evil which hinders them. It must be (as 
Jeremy Taylor says, vol. iv., 27) “a hearty 
and pungent sorrow that shall so irreconcile 
us to sin, as to make us rather choose to die 
than to sin.” It must be the awakening of 
the spirit to the gulf which small and unob- 
served sins may make between them and 
God. The heart must be smitten, the tears 
must flow, the fast must be real. If the nation 
be God’s, all the nation must be there. If 
the heart be God’s, all the hearts must be 
there. For righteousness is the mightiest 
thing—as real as the dark and threatening 
army of locusts which desolated their land— 
and sin is as real an enemy as the locusts 
which stripped the foliage from the trees, or 
as the drought which burned up the pastures. 
Of the desolating consequences of sin, we are 
reminded in Gregory the Great’s mystical 
comment on the passage concerning the lo- 
custs: “That which the palmerworm hath left 
hath the locust eaten.” The shreds of virtue 
left when one sin has been expelled are de- 
voured by another sin. “When the sin of 
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just has retired from the mind, vainglory | A lion is always in the path to every duty. 


often succeeds. 


For since it is no longer| It is not the inner life, the kingdom of 


conquered by the love of the flesh, it boasts | heaven only which is forgotten and dis- 
itself holy through its chastity” ; and again | believed in: the spade and the plough lie 


he says,—‘‘ The flame of fierce impatience | i 
withers the fruit of virtue.” 
Similarly the vainglorious spirit which so | i 


dle ; it is supposed that thorns and thistles 


are meant to possess the land and that man 


s not meant toremovethem. How suitable 


often follows in the wake of earnest and | a chastisement for individuals or nations in 
yietory-seeking desires, robs away the pro-| this condition is blight and mildew, the pal- 
tections which humility affords. ‘“ When the | merworm and the locust!” 


mind longs for what it has done to be seen 


If we cannot abide the day of the Lord 


of others, it is as though the fig-tree de-! which smites material comforts and robs from 
spoiled had lost the bark which covered it.” | us the means of physical subsistence, how 

What is needed therefore is not merely | much more terrible it is to abide the state of 
repentance for this fault or that; but re-| spiritual lethargy, the low sunken spirit, 
pentance for the whole spiritual tone—re-| which slowly loses grasp on the life and 

tance which implies a recognition of the | power of God! Repentance for this, that we 
claim of God upon our whole spirit ; repent- | sink low, is needed of all, and most of all it 
ance for the deviations from true and inward | is needed in those who are set to be the 
righteousness—repentance for the dulness | leaders of others, in whose mouth reproof 


and downwardness of our spirits. 


must dwell and into whose hands the 


It has been remarked by more than one | ministry of repentance has been entrusted. 
writer that Joel does not mention specific | For such men need wide sympathy and deep 


sins. Yet he is a singular prophet of repen- 
tance. Perhaps his reason lies just here, 
that his very insight into what was needed 
ina repentant spirit made him less anxious 
about specific sins than earnest for that re- 
pentance which would lift the spirit into a 
higher and nobler plane of life and thought. 
It has been well said by Maurice, “A dull 
methodical temper of mind, obedience to 
mere custom, impulses communicated from 
interest, not from aspirit within, a will recog- 
nising no higher law than the opinion of 
men, this is that turning away from God, 
that implicit denial of His presence, which 
makes it a most needful thing that the call 
should go forth from some human lips and 
be echoed by unwonted calamities as coming 
straight from the mouth of the Lord—Repent 
and be converted.” 
“The service of a righteous being demands 
arighteousness corresponding to His. He who 
is @ spirit requires that we should worship 
in spirit and in truth. When we do 

not feel the force of the first claim (i.e. of 
righteousness like His) our religion becomes 
something wholly separated from morality ; 
We are not just in our hearts or just in our 
doings, for we are not setting any standard 
of justice before us. "When the second claim 
(of worship in spirit and truth) is not 
allowed, our minds must by degrees become 
grovelling and sensual, for we confess no 
power acting upon them or in them to raise 
them out of their natural sloth, to overcome 
their gravitations downwards. The capacity 


compassion towards those who have fallen 
beneath the dominion of sin or sunk beneath 
the lethargic spirit of earthliness. It is easy 
then to see what we allneed. We need the 
strong and vivid conviction of the reality of 
the kingdom of righteousness to make true 
our efforts for good ; we need spirits which 
are united in sympathy with the spirit of Him 
who sent us, for are we not fellow-workers 
with Him? Quick in tenderness, firm in 
righteousness, and with spirits possessed of 
the consciousness of God, we may attempt 
our work. Thus would we be, but oh! not 
thus are we. Hardness towards others, 
wavering sense of right, dim and imperfect 
realisation of God Himself, these have been 
too often our equipments. 

What then shall we do? To whom shall 
we seek save unto Thee, O God of our life, 
who dost call us to repentance by thy ser- 
vant the prophet. We ask Thee to give us 
minds vividly impressed with the eternity 
and invincibleness of Thy righteousness. We 
ask Thee to give us hearts very pitiful for 
the needs of men and very tender towards 
Thy fallen children ; we ask Thee to give us 
spirits made one with Thy spirit by the power 
and presence of Thy eternal spirit ; we ask 
Thee to make us more ardently yearn for the 
good of others, for their conversion to Thee, 
caring more for this than self-glory in the 
winning of them. Weask Thee to wake us 
from our sleep that Christ may give us light. 
We meekly beseech Thee to raise us from 
the death of sin to the life of righteous 
ness. 





for manly effort becomes feebler and feebler. 











AUSE here : sure here is peace ; 
Noon, and the drowse of noon ; 
Waters in slumbrous tune ; 

Meadows with kine at ease ; 


Pools where clear waters flow— 
Pools where the shining trout 
Flicker ; while in and out 

Darkling, their shadows go. 


Smoothly the river slides 
Seaward ; through tangled grass 
Swaying, its waters pass ; 

Blue at its heart abides : 
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Blue of the placid sky ; 

Set in soft grace between 

Green banks, and shadowed green 
The great deeps of heaven lie. 


Lo! from its silver lair, 
Hunting the summer-fly, 
Gleaming a curve on high, 

Glances a trout in air ; 


Lo! from the blossomed thorn 
Swiftly on wings a-whirr 
Flashes the kingfisher ;— 

Straightway that trout is torn. 





Peaceful this place you say ? 
Fool! it is red with strife ; 
Ruthless, and swift, and rife, 

Slayers come here to slay. 
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CHAPTER XII.—THOSE LEFT BEHIND. | 


“ But did she love him? What if she did not? 
Then home was still the home of happiest years, 
No thought was exiled to partake his lot, 
Nor heart lost courage through foreboding fears.” 
The Star’s Monument, . 


OHN WALROND, in the meantime, 
while Fate had been making a shuttle- 
cock of Harold Malreward, had been slowly 
coming to a resolution as momentous, and 
for him as difficult, as ever Harold’s had 
been. 

His position as his father’s curate at Deer- 
hurst had never been meant to be per- 
manent. Indeed Mr. Walrond did not think 
that Deerhurst needed a curate, and frankly 
deplored that the holiday from sermon- 
writing that his son’s presence gave him 
had not come in earlier, when he was still 
young enough to have enjoyed two days’ 
hunting a week. 

John, not finding a curacy quite to his 
mind just then available, had suggested that 
his father might be glad of a little more time 
for study ; but Mr. Walrond only studied in 


his garden, or with his dogs on the moor, 
and improved his acquaintance with wild 
birds and beasts rather than with the 


Fathers. His simple, practical sermons, 
more practical than his son’s, had very little 
of the study about them; and though the 
villagers rather preferred “Mr. John’s” 
more soul-stirring phrases, they did not 
expect the “old ‘un” to alter his style, 
nor did he intend to do so. 

That being the case, and any sign of 
“awakening ” that John Walrond fancied he 
perceived among the younger members of 
the congregation being regarded by the 

tor with mingled vexation and amuse- 
ment, it seemed necessary for the younger 
man to look out for a new sphere of 
work, 

Where to go was the question that had per- 
plexed him. Should he go to some quiet, slow- 
moving, old-fashioned place, where the little 
that he could accomplish would be regarded 
as @ great religious revival, and he himself as 
the prophet of the new order of things? Or 
should he take service under a man he knew, 
a man of his own opinions and a born leader 
of men, who would drive him into under- 
taking what his soul quailed to think of, 

half despise him all the while—to work 
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among rough men and women whose ready 
wit and coarse good-humour were more 
terrible to him than even active persecution, 
and who were nearly as uncongenial in a 
converted as in an unconverted state ? 

He saw the meaning of the alternative 
clearly enough, and still weighed it with a 
hesitation for which his father would have 
despised him if he had known of it; yet 
for which he did not deserve to be 
despised. 

“Tf you were half as much afraid as I am 
you would run away!” retorted one gallant 
officer to another, who accused him of feeling 
nervous under fire. Another man who felt 
half as much afraid as John Walrond did 
would probably have found some excellent 
reason wherefore he could serve his cause 
better in the less arduous post. 

John Walrond hesitated, desponded, fore- 
saw endless defeats and mortifications instead 
of anticipating the delight of battle with his 
peers, and finally wrote to his friend, offering 
himself to work among the navvies and col- 
liers who by their sudden influx had just 
turned the quiet, old-fashioned little town of 
Colgrave into a sort of Pandemonium. 

His services were accepted, not perhaps 
with much enthusiasm, because his friend 
was fully aware of his deficiencies; but 
with gratitude, because workers in that over- 
ripe harvest-field were still very scarce. 

His father and sister, so much more in 
sympathy with each other than he was with 
either of them, regarded his departure with 
a little regret, and with some amused 
wonder as to what John would do in that 
galere. 

And Mr. Walrond little dreamed that it 
was his own carelessly-expressed opinion 
that was driving his son to this—to him— 
desperate step. As little as John Walrond 
dreamed that the sense of duty and honour 
that forced him to take the post he dreaded 
and so save his soul alive, was his direct 
inheritance from the jovial, unspiritually- 
minded old father whom he secretly mourned 
over as more than half a heathen. 

All these deliberations and negotiations 
were being carried on while Harold was 
making his great discovery, and wavering 
between two alternatives that were to all 
appearance of considerably more dramati> 
importance. And on John’s last morning ai 
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home Mr. Walrond’s attention was altogether 
diverted from his son’s departure by the 
reports that had been flying about the neigh- 
bourhood for some days, and that had 
reached his ears, in a compact form and 
from a credible source, only the night 
before. 

Something in the story had moved him 
out of his usual mood of kindly cynical 
tolerance, and he was more “ put out” than 
Elizabeth had often seen him. 

“Poor lad! poor lad!” he repeated half 
to himself, after all that had at present 
reached Deerhurst had been told and re-told. 
“Truly the sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children! When old Harold must needs 
marry a gipsy—only because he could have 
her in no other way, and when there was 
at least one other woman that he should 
have married, if all tales are true,—he 
little thought that the third generation 
would see such an end to the good old 
name.” 

“He did wrong, doubtless,” answered his 
son, while Elizabeth sat gilent with wide, 
fistening eyes. ‘“ But if seems hard to 
make him responsible for his son’s first wife 
having—more or less innocently—committed 
bigamy.” 

* Yes ?” said Mr. Walrond, in a somewhat 
“And what 


snarling and captious tone. 
made his son, my good friend and an 
honourable gentleman, go and marry a 
woman from no one knew where, who 
might have had twenty husbands for all 
any one knew, when there were a dozen 


women amongst his own people for him to 
pick and choose from? Perhaps you will 
say the wild blood of the new strain had 
nothing to say to that? and that was the 
beginning of all this.” 

“Tt is difficult to see an end to the con- 
sequences of any action. But we must hope 
= a man is not responsible for them 
a hs 

“Who knows? If a man is permitted to 
know of some of them, that must be in itself 
a pretty severe punishment. I understand 
now why poor Philip Malreward died of a 
broken heart, but it is well for him he did 
not live to see how it has ended.” 

“At any rate, he has by his second 
marriage left an undoubted heir to his name 
and property, failing his eldest son.” 

Somehow Elizabeth was grateful to her 
father for the impatient gesture with which 
he seemed to dismiss poor little Phil. 

“The boy? Yes! But it wasn’t about 
the boy that poor Malreward used to tell 





me with such pride on the rare occasions 
when I heard from him. He cared more for 
Harold than for all the rest of the world put 
together, after his first wife died.” 

“There is always a hope that it may not 
be possible to prove the illegality of the first 
marriage.” 

“Ay! Of course it may be long enough 
before the lawyers decide anything. But 
Bolingbroke tells me—TI believe he jg 
honestly sorry to believe it—that he has 
taken two first-rate opinions, and that their 
judgment goes with his own. And I wish 
that was the worst of it. I wish I could be 
sure that there was no truth in what that 
young scamp Norton and that old idiot 
fo a raced said about conspiracy the other 

ay.” 

“Father!” cried Elizabeth, almost in. 
dignantly. 

“Well, my dear! Heaven knows I have 
no wish to think so. I liked the lad, for 
his own sake as well as for his father’s. 
And I can well believe that he would never 
have done it for himself. But he was only 
too terribly in earnest about clearing his 
father’s name, and those gipsy kindred of 
his would be tools very ready to his hands. 
I don’t like the only witnesses being both of 
the name of Herne.” 

“Can that half-witted young gipsy they 
speak of be the one that Dalton and Harris's 
man brought here that night ?” asked John 
meditatively. 

“Not he! That one had all his wits about 
him,” answered Mr. Walrond, while his 
daughter blushed vividly. ‘But he was a 
Herne, too; and I always thought he came 
from young Malreward, though he denied 
it. It isa miserable tangled business, alto- 
gether.” 

“Father!” said Elizabeth, taking her 
courage in both hands. “Is it likely that 
Mr. Malreward would have conspired against 
Mr. Harris when he knew that it would 
ruin him, even if it cleared his father!” 

“No! not if he knew it. But I suppose 
he didn’t.” 

“T know he did!” she said, the delicate 
flush of her face deepening with the effort 
it cost her to speak out. ‘I met him in the 
lane one day before Mr. Harris was arrested, 
and he told me something about it. He 
said that he was coming to see you, to tell 
you everything, and that you would explain 
it all to me. But I know he said that if he 
cleared his father’s name he might have to 
lose his own.” 

“H’m!” said the Rector, looking at her 
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with keen, thoughtful eyes. ‘That looks as 
though he himself believed in the story, 
anyway. But, on the other hand, he has 
never been to see me, after all; and they 
say he has gone off, no one knows where.” 

“Since when?” asked John, while his 
sister's heart sank, she hardly knew why. 

«He has been gone these three days, and 
has left no address. If he hada clear con- 
science in the other matter why should he 
not have stayed and fought out the question 
of the succession like a man? Bolingbroke, 
as the boy’s guardian, is bound to press his 
claim, and now there will be no one to take 
an active personal interest on the other 

4 ” 

Mr. Walrond was pleading against his own 
wishes, and would have been glad enough to 
hear his question satisfactorily answered. 
But John was beginning to think about 
catching his train; and Elizabeth had no 
answer ready, though woman-like her opinion 
was not a whit the less firmly-rooted because 
she had no reason to give for it. 

No one said any more to her about the 
matter for the present. John went away, 


and Mr. Walrond either did not think the 
story a fit one to be discussed with his 
daughter, or did not wish her to be any 


further interested in the hero of it. 

But perhaps all the more for that she 
thought of him. She fancied that she 
was angry with him for running away from 
his troubles, to the peril of his good name, 
but if it were indeed anger it was mingled 
with a good deal of tender pity. In her 
daydreams she met him in a hundred unex- 
pected ways and places, and spoke to him 
far more freely than ever she would have 
done out ofa dream, and remonstrated with 
his folly and pleaded with him not to let 
himself be beaten, after having begun so 
valiantly. 

She knew that if by any wild chance she 
did meet Harold Malreward she should be 
neither so eloquent nor so plain-spoken as she 
had dreamed of being, but these fancies left 
her with a very decided wish to see him, 
and by-and-by something came to her 
knowledge that made these imaginary con- 
versations still more difficult and delicate, 
and yet filled her all the more with indig- 
nant pity and sympathy. 

Elizabeth was not more fond than a lady 
should be of listening to the gossip of the 
country side, but a good deal found its way 
to her ears ml sy The old nurse was 
an inveterate gossip though a kindly one, 
and naturally was not to be silenced asa 





younger and less trustworthy person would 
have been. 

And there filtered round to her, in that 
mysterious fashion by which servants learn 
a great deal more than their masters and 
mistresses dream of, a report which she 
forthwith conveyed to Elizabeth. 

“They say young Mr. Cavenham is en- 
gaged to be married. He was only a boy 
when master was here before, but the steel 
works have made a deal of money since then. 
He’s going to marry Miss Colvin, that you 
may have seen, Miss Elizabeth, driving about 
the lanes sometimes.” 

“T have seen her. Are you sure, nurse, 
about Mr. Cavenham ?” 

“Tt’s true enough, Miss Elizabeth. They 
say Mrs. and Miss Cavenham aren’t best 
pleased. It’s true Colvins weren’t reckoned 
real gentlefolk in my young days; but I 
don’t know what Cavenhams would have 
better. I’ve heard my mother say this 
young Mr. Cavenham’s grandfather was only 
a working man, and I am sure Miss Colvin 
looks as if she might be the greatest lady in 
the land.” 

Elizabeth was lost in thought, and did not 
answer. If this was true, and if Harold Malre- 
ward knew it, what wonder if he had disap- 
peared, gone away, in despair and bitterness 
of spirit! Could she blame him any longer 
for not having had the heart to fight it out, 
when there was nothing left to fight for ? 

All thought of blame was lost in generous 
indignation, in womanly shame for the 
woman who could so fail a man at the crisis 
of his fate. Elizabeth had never envied 
Alicia Colvin her imperial beauty, but in 
her secret unrecognised thoughts she did envy 
her the chance which she had thrown away 
unused, the chance of being a hero’s guiding- 
star, possibly his salvation. 

“They did say,” went on the old nurse, 
“that Miss Colvin was going to marry young 
Mr. Malreward. But he’s lost the estate 
and all his money now, by what I hear, and 
they Colvins are not good blood enough to 
behave just the same to any one that’s in 
misfortune.” 

“Why! does that make all the differ- 
ence?” asked Elizabeth with a faint smile. 
“Tthink you would behave just the same 
to us if we were suddenly to come down in 
the world.” 

“JT should, Miss Elizabeth. But then 
I’m good blood myself, compared to some. 
My father, and my grandfather, and his 
father before him, were all honest folks, and 
if any of the Colvins could say as much as 
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that, it’s news to me! Not but why it’s a 
pity, for Miss Colvin’s as handeome a lady as 
ever I saw ; but handsome is that handsome 
does.” 

Nurse nodded her head, and departed in 
her wisdom. 

Truly, if a fair woman without discretion 
is like a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, to 
what shall we compare a fair woman who 
has less heart than discretion, and less 
soul than either? Our forefathers believed 
in Ellewomen, fair without and merely 
hollow within! Perhaps it would be better 
for some of their descendants if they had 
the same belief—and the wit to know an 
E£llewoman when they saw her. 


The train that John Walrond was so 
anxious not to miss had not to convey him 
far. An hour’s journey along the valley 
brought him into what seemed another 
world, uglier, busier, and more populated ; 
and he alighted at the little new station at 
Colgrave, already overdone with traffic and 
surrounded by a wilderness of small red- 
brick houses. 

His new rector met him at the station, a 
tall, well-made man, with a good-looking, 
sensible face that yet had a possibility of 
fanaticism somewhere about it ; and indeed, 
the reverend William Ravenstone was what 
some people called a fanatic, and owed his 
success in life, and what was dearer to him, 
his success in “ winning souls,” to that very 
fact. 

He talked incessantly as he and John 
Walrond walked up together towards the 
little town, which was perched on the hill- 
side, with half a mile between it and the 
station, of what used to be country road, but 
now was town, in the ugliest stage of its 
development. 

From particulars to generalities, from 
great matters to small ones, Mr. Ravenstone 
darted in a way that somewhat confused his 
companion’s slower brain ; now sketching the 
character of a labouring man whose cottage 
they passed, now dwelling upon the prospects 
and progress of the Evangelical party all over 
the United Kingdom, now dwelling trium- 
phantly upon the “ great door and effectual ” 
that he firmly believed had been opened to 
him in Colgrave, and now detailing a scheme 
for inducing the local authorities to take into 
serious consideration the state of the half- 
made roads around the town. 

He was not too discursive, however, to 
give John Walrond, on his inquiry, a very 
complete and almost appalling syllabus of 





the work cut out for him and for them 
all. 

Of the actual labour John was not more 
afraid, perhaps, than his rector, but he was 
very much afraid of failure, and not, it may 
be, without good reason. 

“We must work while we have the time,” 
said Mr. Ravenstone impressively. “Comin 
events will I fear greatly interfere with the 
spread of the gospel, at least for a time, in 
this parish.” 

“ What events ?” 

“The election comes on, as of course you 
know, in less than six weeks; and we shall 
have a great stir made in this town, all the 
more because the greater part of this enor- 
mous influx of population has no vote, 
Political feeling they have strongly enough, 
but no means of translating it into action 
but by rioting, and endeavouring to intimi- 
date those who can vote, and that feeling 
will be worked upon, I fear, without 
scruple.” 

* By whom ?” 

* By all parties, I am afraid. We have 
always, hitherto, returned a Conservative for 
this division. Last time he was opposed by 
a moderate Liberal, who took his beating 
quietly enough. This time I believe both 
candidates will be opposed by a red-hot 
Radical, and from what I know of the man, 
I doubt it is no lack of charity to say that 
he will hardly shrink from rousing the worst 
passions of the mob, and exciting them by 
the most reckless promises.” 

“Who is he ?” 

“His name is Bevan. You will not have 
heard of him. He was nothing but a 
moderately-successful ironmaster until quite 
lately. Buta man has taken him up who 
belongs more to your side of the country— 
a man of the name of Norton, who owns pro- 
perty near you, I believe.” 

“T know him. At least I have heard my 
father speak of him.” 

“He has political reasons, I suppose, for 
wanting to get Bevan in. And I know that 
he has said that he will leave no stone un- 
turned to do so, and what that means I can 
guess.” 

For the last few minutes Mr. Ravenstone 
had been speaking in a sufficiently mundane 
fashion. But now he dropped suddenly into 
that tone which his enemies were wont to 
call canting and hypocritical, but which was 
neither one nor the other, though, in a sense, 
affected. ; 

“You know how prone the adversary 18 
to take the opportunity of any worldly excite- 
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ment to draw men’s minds away from their | 
immortal concerns. If we can only save a| 
few souls before this turmoil begins, I shall 
feel less as though he were gaining a fatal 
advantage over us. I have a prayer-meeting 
tonight at the school-room at half-past seven. 
I hope, when you have made yourself com- 
fortable in your lodgings and looked round 
ou a little, you will feel able to join us.” 

They had reached the rooms, above a 
small stationer’s shop, which Mr. Ravenstone 
had already engaged for his new curate. 
And the rector went away with long strides 
to visit his sick; while John Walrond 
srranged his belongings in his deliberate, 
methodical fashion, and looked out, with a 
shrinking that he would not let himself 
realise, upon the bustling, unlovely street. 

Mr. Ravenstone came back in the after- 
noon, and took him on a tour of exploration 
in the little town : to the schools, which had 
been rapidly outgrown of late ; to the fine 
old church, which had for a century or so 
been like a large nutshell with a shrivelled 
atom of kernel, and which was not much 
better filled at present, though time had at 
last brought population to fill it. 

And, coming down the steep, narrow street 
from the church into the market-place that 
was the focus for the rapidly-increasing 
business of the place, John saw a face that 
he knew. He forgot for the moment that 
after all he was but twenty miles from home, 
and the face startled him. 

“One of my father’s parishioners!” he 
said, involuntarily turning his head to look 
after that familiar figure. ‘“ What can he be 
doing here ?” 

“Electioneering! I have seen him once 
or twice with Mr. Norton and the Radical 
candidate,” answered Mr. Ravenstone. “ What 
is his name ?” 

“Harris. He isa lawyer and a man of 
position and of considerable means. He is 
just opening a colliery too in our neighbour- 
hood. I should have thought that he had 
his hands full.” 

“Oh! the children of this world are not 
only wiser, they are more active in their 
generation than the children of light. 
Worldly gain, and the fomenting of other 
men’s quarrels, and the stirring up of strife 
here to the hindrance of the Lord’s work— 
no doubt he will find time for it all! It is 
only where good is to be done and souls are 
to be saved that we have ‘no time.’” 

John Walrond did not answer. He was 
thinking of the charge that had been brought 
against this man, and wondering what view 


was taken of it over here. Wondering too 
what was the truth of the matter, and whether 
there could be indeed so dark a secret lying 
behind those fair open features, and curious 
steel-grey eyes. 

But he had little time to think of that, 
or anything else, outside the new life whose 
whirlpool speedily engulfed him. Mr. Raven- 
stone spared not his subordinates, though he 
did not work them so unmercifully as he did 
himself. And where the others rushed at 
their work with scanty preparation, speaking 
literally extempore, and got through it “ some- 
how,” John Walrond felt himself obliged to 
spend hours in anxious study and composi- 
tion, and perhaps only got through it “ some- 
how ” after all. 

“If you and the rest really believe what 
you say you believe, I wonder you don’t 
spend your lives in preaching at the street 
corners,” Mr. Walrond had said. And that 
was the kind of life that Mr. Ravenstone and 
his fellow-workers had laid down for them- 
selves ; a perpetual going out into the partings 
of the highways and compelling them to come 
in. 

But it seemed a malignant Fate that had 
inoculated John Walrond, of all men, with 
the new ideas ; and had sent him out to the 
street corners—he who should, by inclination 
and temperament, have passed his life in a 
study, settling the theological equivalent to 
the “doctrine of the enclitic D.” 

Nature is fond of such contradictions, 
chaining men who were born heroes to some 
peaceful occupation, and flinging constitu- 
tional cowards into the foreground of the 
battle, where they sometimes astonish the 
world and themselves by the deeds that are 
given them to do. 

Perhaps Nature has the same liking for 
exotics that so many of us have, and likes to 
plant certain virtues in strange soil, and see 
what they will come to. 

One night, very soon after his arrival in 
Colgrave, John Walrond had been very near 
a meeting that would have astonished him 
more than that glimpse of Thornton Harris. 

He was hurrying to keep one of his evening 
engagements when he noticed that two men 
who were coming in the opposite direction 
stepped suddenly into a dark entry, as if to 
avoid him. He was by no means sure that 
they did not intend to rush out and bonnet 
him, or send him staggering into the road by 
a sudden push as he by. Such play- 
ful little ways were not unknown among the 
roughs of Colgrave, as John Walrond’s co- 
adjutors could bear witness. His heart beat 
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a little faster at the thought, more in fear of 
a loss of dignity than of anything else ; but 
none the less he went on. 

His vicar would have gone boldly up to 
the entry, and have demanded to know the 
men’s names, and what they were doing 
there ; but John’s courage was not quite equal 
to that, or rather to facing the coarse laughter 
with which he would have expected to be 
answered. He simply walked steadily on, 
keeping to the other side of the pavement, 
and was glad to get past unmolested. 

And the instant he had gone by, Harold 
Malreward stepped out again into the lighted 
street, followed by a young gipsy, his com- 
panion ; and together they hurried silently 
along, down the street, down one of the 
narrow lanes that led out of it, and into a 
still narrower and dirtier lane that lay 
beyond. 

Harold had been leading till now, but here 
he drew back, and let the other act as guide. 
At the door of a mean little cottage near the 
end of the lane the guide knocked, and after 
@ moment’s pause and a whispered colloquy 
they were both admitted. 

The man of whom they were in search was 
not immediately visible, having, in fact, ex- 
cellent reasons for not interviewing strangers 
until fully convinced that they could mean 
him no harm, but after several messages 
conveyed to a nameless third party by aslip- 
shod boy, a short, dark man appeared and 
asked Harold and his companion to take a 
seat, sitting down at the same time himself 
with an air of being ready for business. 

“This is young Squire Malreward, Ned,” 
said the gipsy. ‘At least, he calls himself 
Collingwood for the present. And he wants 
to see you.” 

* Anything private, sir?” asked the man, 
briskly. 

“Very private. And you may drop the 
‘sir,’” answered Harold. “Jack! you may 
go. And just see that no one listens at the 
door while Mr. Coulson and I have our talk 
together.” 

The young gipsy vanished, and Harold 
hardly waited for him to be gone. 

Your name is Coulson ?” he asked. 

‘‘It is—if you say so; though it’s not the 
name I go by now.” 

* Well! we'll take it for granted you are 
Ned Coulson. You will not object ; for Ned 
Coulson has an opportunity of earning a nice 
little sum of money.” 

*¢ As how,—sir ?” 

“You will see. You know a Mr. Harris, 
I believe—a lawyer, who lives at Deerhurst ? 





I have been told to ask you if you would 
like to pay him what you owe him ?” 

“Would I like it?” said the man, witha 
terrible oath. “‘ He shall see some day how 
willing I am to pay him! But who told you 
that +” 

“Never mind! I know it, you see, and 
that’s the main thing. Now! you may speak 
freely tome. I too owe Harris a debt that 
I should be glad to pay. And I believe that 
you can help me to pay him, and perhaps 
clear off your own score at the same time, 
Anyhow it shall be made worth your while, 
But I must know first how much you know 
of Mr. Harris.” 

“He doesn’t know much of me now!. He 
believes I am dead these seven years. There 
are not many about here that do know me 
by the name of Coulson, but being recom- 
mended as you are, I suppose I may speak 
out. I know this much of Mr. Harris, that 
I was a tenant of his once and he ruined me. 
He paid me the compliment, too, of taking 
a fancy to my wife: and she is with him 
now. It was she that came before the magis- 
trates the other day, and bore witness for 
him—poor fool !” 

The business-like calm with which he 
spoke seemed to make his story very in- 
credible. Harold looked at him steadily 
from under half-closed lids and said— 
“Well?” 

“She thinks he means to marry her—or 
used to think so. It was for that she got 
me to depart this life, and whatever money 
she can scrape together she gives me now 
and then, to keep me from coming back to 
life again. It’s his money, and I take itm 
part payment of what he has cheated me out 
of. As for what I owe him—!” 

The man was not so calm as he professed 
to be, or rather, it seemed that there was a 
dull fire of resentment smouldering beneath 
the upper crust of brutal indifference. 

“Do you think she spoke the truth before 
the magistrates?” asked Harold after a 
moment. 

“No! She was a truth-speaking woman 
once, but since that devil has got hold of her 
he can make her do or say whatever he 
likes.” 

“Could you find out the truth, do you 
think {—find some means of proving that 
he did what I charged him with then?” 

“T could try, of course. But I doubt— 
every one says he has the devil’s own luck. I 
thought you wanted him made an end of.” 

Coulson looked disappointed as Harold 
shook his head. For the moment they both 
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gat silent, and then he began to speak again 
in a still lower tone, bending a little nearer. 

“Td do it if you'd give me what would 
get me out of the country and a little 
over to begin life with in Australia. I'd 
have done it long before, only a broken- 
down man can never get beforehand with 
the world enough for that. What is it 
but what he did for Crofton ?—Ay! and for 
a better man than Crofton, for if it hadn’t 
been for him, your own father, Squire Mal- 
reward, would have been alive and well this 
day.” 

uy know it,” said Harold, moodily, while 
his breath came a little faster. ‘ But what’s 
done can never be undone, even by his death. 
Only, if I could clear my father’s name and 
see him hanged !” 

“He'll never be hanged, he’s too clever, 
and knows the law too well! But a man’s 
hands round his throat might squeeze as 
hard as a rope; and if he were once dead 
some would speak out that will never dare 
to tell the truth while he lives.” 

“Do you mean your wife ?” 

“ Ay !—and others. Come!—if all tales 
are true he has harmed you as much as ever 
he did your father. Will you turn out—a 
beggar—while he gets richer every day, with 
his coal and his new estates, and rides over 
all our necks ?” 

“I must have my revenge, some way. 
But not by hiring a man to murder him.” 

“It’s no more than he deserves ; no more 
than what I have always planned for him, 
when I could get some one to help me, and 
see my way a bit afterwards. If you'll 
make it straight for me afterwards, I'll 
undertake him alone, and there'll be the 
less risk of anything coming out about 
your share in the matter, though the more 
danger for me. It will be but hastening 
matters, after all, for I have sworn by—you 
are gipsy enough to know what!—that he 
shall never die in his bed, and two or three 
of my wife’s folks have sworn with me.” 

The dry, business-like tones, and the 
settled ferocity of his manner, made a 
strange and somewhat awful combination. 
It seemed as though his wrongs were now 
so old a story that they had ceased to excite 
him in the least, while hatred and fear and 
the desire of vengeance had become the mere 
commonplaces of life, but had grown stronger 
with the years. 

Harold looked at him thoughtfully. He 
was likely to be a useful tool, but tools 
must not settle for themselves how they were 
tabe used. That part of his nature which 





was uppermost just now found this man not 
uncongenial ; but the other side of him—the 
Malreward side—had a share in the answer 
that he presently made. 

“T must be master in this business if I go 
into it at all. If I want the man killed I 
will do it myself, and see that he gets fair 
play. Meanwhile, I will pay you hand- 
somely to find out all you can about him, 
and if you can give me proofs of his being 
guilty of this murder, I will make your 
fortune.” 

“The only way to do that would be to per- 
suade my wife to speak the truth,” said 
Coulson, in his grim, dispassionate tone. 
“ And that’s next to impossible, especially 
as she'd have to own to perjury. But I 
might try—I don’t see her myself, but Will 
Herne sometimes sees her for me—he who 
used to be groom there. He might work upon 
her some way—women are such fools!” 

“You had better try, anyhow. And let 
me know in a few days if you have heard or 
done anything.” 

“Very well, sir. Ill do my best. But I 
don’t promise to keep my hands off Harris, 
if a good chance should turn up—a safe 
‘one! I’ve been waiting for it for more than 
nine years, and if it should come, I can’t 
afford to lose it.” 

“Make your mind easy,” answered Har- 
old, with a smile that certainly would not 
have made Harris’s mind easy if he had seen 
it. “I shan’t have patience for nine years ! 
And my chance may come before yours.” 

“Tf it does—all right. And if I find out 
anything I'll let you hear of me, and where 
to find me, by one of the Hernes. I know 
them all, though I am not one of them, and 
I reckon they all know you. But you won't 
meet me about this place by daylight 
much.” 

Harold assented, and was about to call his 
gipsy companion and take his leave, when the 
other spoke again, as if by a sudden impulse. 

“T beg your pardon, sir. Did I under- 
stand that young chap to say you were 
calling yourself Collingwood ?” 

“Yes! That is my name I believe!” 

“Ah! I knew your mother when she 
was Mrs. Collingwood. A handsome lady 
she was, and a great deal too good for her 
husband. He was a friend of Sam Crofton 
and Lawyer Harris, and it was just like to 
like. I don’t know where he met her, nor 
where he lived, but they must have been 
married when she was quite a child, and now 
and again he used to bring her to stay at 
Crofton’s. I was about the place then, and 
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knew all about it. They said Harris made 
up to her, and she’d have nothing to say to 
him, though she’d little reason to be fond of 
her husband.” 

Harold was standing with his face turned 
away from the light, listening with breath- 
less interest. He did not believe that any 
revelations could now make any difference 
to him personally : but he had never before 
heard so much concerning his mother’s lot 
before she had become his father’s wife. 

“ Harris looked higher than such as my 
wife in those days, you see!” went on Coul- 
son. ‘“ He wanted a lady, and wanted her all 
the more because she was married. But I 
believe he did come after her again—after 
her husband had gone away and left her, and 
was thought to be dead. Do you believe 
this tale about his having been alive after all 
when she married your father ?” 

“T suppose so. The lawyers seem to 
think it is proved.” 

“Ah, well! They don’t know Harris as 
well as Ido. If I heard him swear that the 
earth was round I should begin to believe it 
was square. And I knew Collingwood too ; 
and nothing will ever persuade me that love, 
or money, or pity, or anything else, would 
have stopped him if he’d been alive from 


turning up at Crucis to fetch his wife away 


or to break her heart. He hated her because 
she was too good for him, and he hated your 
father too. They never met but once, that 
I know of, at Crofton’s, and then Squire Mal- 
reward either knocked him down, or threat- 
ened to, for the way he behaved to the ladies 
when he was half drunk.” 

Coulson paused, but Harold could not trust 
himself to speak. His heart was hot within 
him, yearning with pity over his dead mother’s 
memory, and full of wrath at her wrongs. So 
it was her cause too that he would champion 
in striking at Harris,—an insult of five-and- 
twenty years ago that was waiting still 
to be avenged. But he felt that he must get 
away and think of it by himself, while Coul- 
son seemed to have exhausted his stream of 
reminiscences. And as for his doubts of the 
truth of Harris’s last story, they meant no- 
thing after all. Asthe man himself said, he 
would not believe even the most obvious fact 
if Harris asserted it, but since the rest of the 
world did not quite share his feeling, Harris’s 
assertions were none the less likely to have 
their practical effect on the future, when 
backed by such evidence as he had already 
brought forward. 

Briefly, therefore, Harold took his leave of 
his new friend, and went out into the night, 





with plenty to think of besides his own half. 
formed schemes and hopes that were akin to 
despair. 


Meanwhile, at Alston Crucis, his sudden 
disappearance had caused more dismay and 
perplexity than he had at all expected or 
intended. 

On the first day of his absence his aunts and 
stepmother had looked upon it merely asa 
freak. In their isolation they had not heard 
of the charge against Harris, and its unfor- 
tunate results, until Harold himself had told 
them, the day before he left home. And 
though he spoke plainly enough, the calm 
with which he spoke had given them some- 
how a wrong impression. They looked upon 
that part of the story which related to Squire 
Philip’s first marriage and Harold’s inheri- 
tance as a mere malicious figment of the law- 
yer’s, on a par with the hint of a prosecution 
for conspiracy thrown out by the magistrates, 
They were distressed and annoyed by it ; but 
it never occurred to them that to the world 
outside it meant a “likely story enough,” 
and for Harold the near prospect of something 
very like annihilation. 

When, the next day, they found he had 
gone, they hardly, even then, connected his 
disappearance with this strange rumour. 
Harold had always been somewhat lawless 
and unaccountable, even in his father’s time, 
and it did not much surprise them that now 
he was his own master he should go and come 
in a mysterious fashion without consulting 
them. 

But the next day brought over Mr. 
Bolingbroke to tell his tale and to explain to 
his sister the possible alteration in her son’s 
position. 

He took a very different view, and his 
consternation affected the three women, who 
began to wonder that they had not felt more 
uneasy before. Half angry he was, and yet 
more dismayed, vexed with Harold for not 
having stayed to fight out the battle, even ifit 
were a losing one, and yet realising to a cer- 
tain extent what his state of mind must be, 
and very anxious as to where he had gone, 
and what he had done with himself. ; 

On that point no one could give him any in- 
formation. Harold was gone, but no one had 
seen him go, and no one had heard him say 
one word as to his plans and intentions. Mr. 
Bolingbroke recalled something desperate in 
the look of the young man’s face, and a cer- 
tain reckless unreality in the tone in which 
he had spoken of the future, and shivered at 
the suggestion of a very dark thought indeed. 
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But he would not on any account have had it 
occur to his sister or to her sisters-in-law, and 
indeed they were becoming quite sufficiently 
distressed without that. 

The Miss Malrewards were, perhaps, just 
beginning to realise how fond they were 
after all of their dead brother’s favourite 
son, the lad who had grown up with them, 
and who had been, in his own wild way, 
always courteous and kind. Perhaps their 
consciences now accused them of many little 
sins of omission towards him, and if so, 
Mrs. Philip Malreward’s could hardly have 
been silent. She could not fail to remember 
that at least her step-son had never made 
life hard to her in any way, as he easily 
might have done ; and that he had been more 
tender and loving to her boy than ever she 
had been to him. To do her justice, her voice 
was the first to say that the story could not 
be true, and to hope most fervently that Phil 
might never be the owner of Alston Crucis. 
It could not be true, they all agreed, looking 
anxiously in Mr. Bolingbroke’s face, but all 
the while each found herself thinking re- 
morsefully of Harold as she might have 
done if he had been dead or gone away for 
ever. He had been this,—or that—that was 
kind and generous. But where was he now? 
Somehow or other it came out that old Mrs. 
Malreward was the last person who had seen 
him on the night before he vanished ; and 
on hearing that Mr. Bolingbroke asked to see 
her, and all three ladies accompanied him to 
her domain. An ill-judged proceeding, for 
the old Sibyl always resented the intrusion 
of too many strangers at once, and of late 
years had never regarded her daughters as 
anything but strangers. 

She would not admit that she knew any- 
thing of her grandson’s movements. How 
should a poor old woman, who never moved 
out of her chair, know anything ? 

But all the while she surveyed them all 
with a mocking, inscrutable, yet bitter smile, 
that said so plainly ‘I could an’ if I would!” 
that Mr. Bolingbroke lost patience. 

“Alice!” he said aside to his sister. “If 
you and the Miss Malrewards will leave me 
alone with her, I might be able to get some- 
thing out of her.” 

In a minute or two more they were left 
alone together, and he drew a little nearer, 
while she lifted her head and looked at him 
with those strange eyes, over whose bright- 
ness she seemed purposely to draw a veil. 

“If you know anything,” he said bluntly, 
“why will you not tell me? I assure you 
that I mean to be your grandson’s friend.” 





“TI know you!” she said, with an odd 
little smile. “I daresay you mean him no 
harm. But you are on the other side,—you 
can’t help that. You were born so ; and as 
you were born, so you are. I know you 
Bolingbrokes !—your father and grandfather 
before you.” 

“T blame him for having gone away, but 
I am anxious about him. There are reasons 
for anxiety that you hardly seem to under- 
stand. Don’t you see that it is possible that 
in desperation — and, poor fellow, he has 
every reason to be desperate !—he may have 
made away with himself ?” 

Mr. Bolingbroke blamed himself for 
speaking so plainly, yet for the moment 
was too much irritated to spare her. But 
she only smiled in a witch-like fashion, and 
nodded, undismayed. 

“No!” she said, with so confident a 
look that her questioner answered eagerly. 

“T hope not, Heaven knows! But what 
makes you think not ?” 

“He is one of our folks, and we are not 
such fools! No Rom ever gave up the game 
before it was lost, that fashion.” 

Mr. Bolingbroke got up and turned away 
impatiently. He too had not forgotten for 
a moment the strange blood that ran in 
Harold’s veins, but the thought of it gave 
him less satisfaction. After two steps he 
came back again. ‘“ Did he say nothing to 
you, then, about his movements and inten- 
tions #” 

“He said nothing. But I know what I 
know, and I will not tell you. He is one of 
us,—he wants no help, and you will hear of 
him again before long.” 

She turned to the fire, and closed her lips, 
like Odin’s unwilling prophetess; and Mr. 
Bolingbroke was fain, however reluctantly, 
to leave her to herself. 

Phil had been out of the house during all 
the discussion and inquiry, and though he 
had heard before enough to wonder over, he 
knew but little of the story his uncle had 
come to tell. That night, however, his 
mother thought best to tell him all that they 
had heard. 

He took it with outward indignation and 
disbelief, but with secret tears, of which he 
need not have been so much ashamed. It 
was easy to refuse utterly to believe the 
story ; easier still to resolve, if it should be 
true, to give up land and money to Harold 
as soon as ever he himself should be of age to 
manage his own affairs. But would Harold 
take it, and where washe? And what was 
life worth, here in ease and comfort, while 
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Harold was an exile from the home that 
should be his, and perhaps had not even 
enough to eat, and a roof to cover him ? 

Days went on and the story became 
public property,—Thornton Harris took care 
of that,—and Phil found a change in most 
peoples’ manner towards him. 

Some, including some of the oldest ser- 
vants of the family, were a little less kindly 
than before ; and the boy loved them the 
better for it. But more could not help 
showing that they regarded him as having 
vastly increased in importance of late. And 
Phil remembered it against them, and deve- 
loped a certain amount of youthful cyni- 
ism. 

He moped about at home, and longed for 
the time when he should go back to school. 
Alston Crucis had lost all interest for him 
now that it was no longer Harold’s, though 
it might possibly be his own! And though 
he could not confide in mother, or uncle, or 
aunts, Phil was quite ready and anxious to 
confide in his own special chum among his 
school-fellows ; and to ask his sage advice and 
assistance in arranging some hare-brained 
scheme for hunting for Harold, to the world’s 
end and beyond it. 


CHAPTER XIII.—A ‘“‘ WEATHER BREEDER.” 


“ Can I love thee, my beloved, can I love thee ? 
And is this like love, to stand 
With no comfort in my hand, 
When strong as Death I fain would watch above thee?” 
E. Barrett Brownine. 


Mr. WALROND, along with a few other 
fine old-fashioned prejudices, cherished one 
against railways, which indeed were still 
something of an innovation in his day. He 
was quite prepared to think them a good thing 
for the country ; but for himself he never 


used them if he could help it. 
Providence create horses for ? 

Naturally therefore it seemed an easy 
matter to drive twenty miles into Colgrave, 
to see how John was getting on; and if 
Queen Bess liked to brave the cold and come 
along so much the better. 

Elizabeth was quite willing to accompany 
her father, being a hardy young woman and 
used to long drives and rough country roads. 
And she was rewarded by a lovely day, a 
balmy foretaste of the spring that was 
already on its way ; such a day as in those 
latitudes they call a “ weather-breeder,” and 
after which they “look out for squalls.” 

Weather-breeders are very blissful while 
they last; all the more so because of the 
thought of what is coming, and Elizabeth 


What did 





sat up in the high dog-cart by her father’s 
side, in a very contented frame of mind, 

She was still young enough for every little 
expedition to be a going forth to meet the up. 
known : and the quiet and seclusion of Deer. 
hurst had weighed upon her a little of late— 
though she hardly knew the reason, or how 
much her heart had wandered from her jnto 
unknown regions, with one who might be 
anywhere, and of whom no one spoke. 

She fancied that if she only knew more 
she could be quite happy; if only she could 
be sure that something terrible had not hap. 
pened of which she had not heard. 

In any mood, at any hour of the day, 
if Elizabeth’s fairy godmother had appeared 
and offered her a wish, she would have 
answered, ‘Tell me where Harold Mal 
reward is, and what he is doing.” And if, 
beyond that, the elf had generously offered 
her another, she would have said, colouring 
and hesitating, “ Let me find some way to 
help him—if only a word to say!” 

That was all. She would have laughed in 
genuine amusement if any one had suggested 
that she wished him to think of her. Why 
should he, struggling in the deep waters, 
think of one little insignificant person. safe 
on shore? What did it matter about her? 

And it never struck her that there was 
anything strange or ominous in this cent- 
ring of all her thoughts and interests on one 
who six months ago had been a stranger. 
Nor did it occur to her to ask herself what 
her life would look like if Harold Malreward, 
prosperous or otherwise, passed away out of 
it, and came back no more. 

In spite of secret anxieties, she could 
chatter gaily enough to her father, as they 
drove on through the picturesque undulating 
country, with a gaiety that was quite 
sincere and real. The sky was blue and 
smiling in the haleyon weather, but the 
landscape did not smile—except as dead 
lips do—spring being still so far away 
across the southern hills. There was little to 
remind one of how the wind had howled, and 
the snow had driven over these very fields 
little more than a week ago. But Elizabeth 
remembered it, with a compassionate thought 
of all wanderers, and a tender pang at the 
remembrance of one. ; 

“We must certainly go first to the inn, 
and get some lunch,” said Mr. Walrond, as 
the end of their journey began to loom m 
sight. “I never told John we were coming, 
and I am far too hungry to trust to his 
landlady’s tender mercies. I daresay she 
feeds him on a single chop or a morsel 
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shoe-leather which she calls a steak. They 
all do, without better looking-after than John 
is capable of.” 

“Poor John! 
his sister. 

“He won’t know the difference, but I do. 
And I have business at another place besides, 
so we'll drive through the town and take it 
on our way, and then go to the ‘Star.’ 
Hallo! what’s going on here ?” 

The market-place and little main street of 
Colgrave were choked by a noisy but ap- 
parently good-humoured crowd, shouting 
and singing, waving gaily-coloured flags of 
an improvised appearance, and brandishing 
certain homely articles set up on poles, 
whose emblematic meaning one must have 
been brought up in the midst of local politics 
to understand. 

“Tam an idiot!” said Mr. Walrond. “I 
forgot that the election rows would begin 
today. No getting to the ‘Star’ this way. 
We must go up Weaver Street, and round 
by the church, and I can get to Raymond’s 
office through the passage.” 

The mare was obviously relieved to turn 
away from the crowd and their vagaries, 
which she would never have tolerated even 
so far if the mischief had not been taken 
out of her by twenty miles of rough road. 
They dashed up the comparatively quiet 
side street, round the “ church-corner,” and 
drew up before the opening of the narrow 
passage that led back by tortuous ways to 
the High Street. 

“James, go to her head,” said Mr. Wal- 
rond, preparing to get out. “Now, Bess, 
are you afraid to be left here while I get 
across to Raymond’s? You may come with 
me, and I'll drop you at the ‘Star,’ if you 
like ; but perhaps I'd better see first if it is 
in a state to take us in.” 

“Oh, thanks, I’d rather stay here. I 
almost wish the crowd would come this way. 
I want to see what wonderful things they 
were carrying.” 

Mr. Walrond shook his head and de- 
parted, while James scrambled down from 
the back and posted himself by the mare’s 
shoulder, looking somewhat longingly at the 
bran-new Radical Hotel, a little farther 
down the road, a far grander looking 


I hope she doesn’t,” said 


_ building than the homely and Conservative 


“Star,” which always enjoyed the honour 
of his master’s patronage when he came to 
Colgrave. 

Elizabeth drew her furs closer round: her, 
and watched the shifting groups at the end 
of the street, coming and* going, forming 





and re-forming, but all looking down towards 
the market-place. 

Colgrave was not a lively town as a 
general rule, but it was the centre of a large 
district, besides being now the headquarters 
of a vast and shifting population of new- 
comers, so that it could muster its thousands 
on an emergency. The scattered groups at 
the end of Church Street began to extend all 
down its length, gathering every moment, 
and the shouting, which had seemed to die 
away as they turned the corner, grew each 
instant nearer and louder. 

In an instant more it was plain to Eliza- 
beth that her rash wish was to be realised, 
and that the mob was coming that way. 
She minded little enough on her own 
account, but she knew that her father would 
dislike it for her. But if they fled before 
the oncoming tide, where could they go, or 
how would Mr. Walrond know where to find 
them ? 

Whether or not it would have been wise 
for them to fly, a moment’s hesitation had 
rendered it impossible, or nearly so. The 
street was blocked at either end, for the 
flood seemed to be setting both ways; and 
the mare was far too fidgety for any but her 
master to attempt to steer her through such 
acrowd. James hung on to her head and 
prepared himself for the worst ; and Eliza- 
beth looked about her with much interest, 
quite ready to enjoy the scene now that she 
was in for it. 

The crowd was rough and noisy enough, 
but Elizabeth, being the fellow-countrywoman 
of the bawling units in that uproarious mass, 
was able to perceive that they were quite 
in good humour, though a stranger might 
have doubted it. They were pushing, but 
not hurting one another: chaffing, but not 
abusing each another ; and some of the quick 
turns of repartee that reached Elizabeth’s ears 
amused her more than she cared to show. 

For a few moments she wondered what 
had brought them down that street, until 
presently, following the direction of hundreds 
of eyes, she perceived the centre of attraction 
on the balcony of the Liberal Hotel. 

Somebody was going to make a speech ; 
presumably the Radical candidate, judging by 
the cries of his supporters, and the colours 
waved upon their impromptu standards. 

He stood upon the square, open balcony 
on the top of the wide porch that reached 
across the pavement—not a bad place from 
which to address a street audience—and 
behind him stood a little group of his friends 
and supporters. Elizabeth was not near 
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enough to hear all that he said, though he 
spoke at the full stretch-of his not very 
powerful lungs ; but she had long sight, and 
she could see the speaker and his companions 
pretty clearly. 

And one face in that little group startled 
her, and made her look again. Thornton 
Harris! What was he doing here? She 
knew of no harm that his presence here could 
do to Harold, and indeed Harold might be 
far enough away by this time; and yet it 
gave her a little thrill of fear to see him 
there, as if he had added ubiquity to the 
other qualities for which men feared him. 

The speech had begun, and a deathlike 
stillness fell upon the crowded street. Those 
who were too far off to hear had not yet dis- 
covered the fact, and were straining their 
ears and holding their breath. 

Something, perhaps the sudden hush, 
brought to Elizabeth’s mind Deerhurst 
Church on a rainy Sunday morning, and 
Harold Malreward’s dark head towering 
above the rustic congregation ; and certain 
kindly pitying thoughts that had stolen into 
her heart then, and had never been absent 
from it since. 

And she turned her head—and he was 
there; standing among the crowd, not ten 
paces away from her. 

His back was towards her ; she could only 
see the back of his head, and the curve of 
one dusky cheek. But she was sure of him, 
though more perhaps by instinct than by 
sight; and her pulses quickened, with an 
emotion that she would not have confessed 
even to herself. 

He was not dressed like a gentleman, nor 
yet/altogether like a working man. Indeed, 
if Elizabeth had known it, this was the 
costume of a tolerably prosperous gipsy ; 
not like the rags in which he had come 
that night to Deerhurst, but having a dis- 
tinct though indescribable character of its 
own. 

Motionless he stood there, in the crowd 
but not of it, with looks that never wavered 
for an instant, fixed upon that group on the 
balcony. 

He was as far from it as Elizabeth was 
herself ; but she would not have presumed 
to say that he could not hear, remembering 
one or two trifling incidents in the past. 

Certainly he could see ; and something in 
the still intentness of his attitude frightened 
her, it so plainly meant something. 

If the fairy godmother had had a hand 
in bringing about this meeting, she had not 
done her work very thoroughly after all. 





Harold was there, indeed, within a few yards 
of her; but he might almost as well have 
been miles away—or so it seemed. He must 
have seen her, Elizabeth thought, seated 
there in that high dog-cart above the heads 
of the crowd. But he never turned his head 
his whole attention was riveted on that 
balcony yonder. And any moment Mr. 
Walrond might come back, or an eddy of the 
crowd might sweep him away. 

Was this the meeting that she had planned 
and dreamed of so often? Away there in 
the still country lane, when the crisis of the 
tragedy was but just beginning, he had told 
her more than he had told to any other. 
“You are helping me not to repent,” he had 
said, and her heart had throbbed with 
mingled pain and pleasure and pride. 

Now, had the tide of trouble swept them 
so far apart that he did not even care to 
speak to her? The tears sprang to her eyes, 
and seemed to sting them, and she clenched 
her teeth upon her lower lip because it 
quivered. 

‘What does it matter ?” she said to her- 
self, defiantly, “Iam his friend still, even 
if he has forgotten me. I should like to tell 
him so. But this is what friendship means 
for a woman—to sit here and say nothing, 
and perhaps never see him again!” 

In truth, it did seem as though there was 
nothing else to be done! She could not call 
him by his name there in that crowd, though 
if she had raised her voice ever so little he 
could have heard her. Certainly he would 
not wish that name to be known, which 
possibly was not even his own; and she did 
not know what else to call him. 

James had more than enough to do to 
hold the mare, who was fretting and fidget- 
ting as the crowd pressed closer round her. 
It was not possible to send him away, even 
had it been desira’sle, and as for venturing 
down herself into the throng, though in one 
sense Elizabeth had courage enough for it, 
in another she had not. She could not face 
Harold’s look of surprise when she would 
have to call his attention to herself. She 
could not face her father’s look of stern dis- 
pleasure if he should return and find his 
daughter struggling through a press of un- 
washed colliers and navvies something less 
than sober. 

She could only sit still, and drive the 
tears back to their source, and bite her lips 
till they ceased quivering, tasting for the 
first time in her joyous girlhood, woman's 
bitter cup of passion and impotence, the 
travail pang ot immortal love, that many 
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waters cannot quench nor the floods drown, 
but that yet is as helpless as any other babe 
newborn. 

And presently, that is to say in a space of 
time that was really very short, though it 
seemed long to her, matters began to 
work round, as they often do, from an un- 
likely and unpromising beginning, and in an 
equally unlikely way. 

It had begun to dawn upon those on the 
outskirts of the throng that, wedged as they 
were in the narrow street, no pushing or 
struggling would bring them much nearer 
to the denser mass that by sheer vis inertic 
maintained its position near the portico of 
the hotel, and also that, being where they 
were, most of them could not hear a word, 
or at any rate not words enough to piece 
together intelligibly. Therefore, being still 
in agood humour, they began, with com- 
mendable philosophy, to extract what 
amusement they could from their surround- 
ings, until such time as the speech should 
be over and the tumultuous procession free 
to get under way again. 

In her prominent position it was of course 


not long before Elizabeth attracted their at- 
tention, and became the subject of their 
outspoken comments. 

“Sithee! lad, there’s a gradely lass sits 


up yonder,” remarked a collier from the 
north. ‘Looks a bit lonesome too, wi’hout 
a lad tosit at t’side of her.” 

“So she do!” said the individual ad- 
dressed, who was well past middle age. 
“You'd best offer for t’post. I'd apply my- 
self, only my old missus is none so far off!” 

“Nay, I’m none so much for t’ lasses! 
There’s Tom, yonder. Here! Tom, lad! 
Here’s a bonny lass, as her sweetheart’s gone 
and left her!” 

“Tom,” thus apostrophised, was not, as 
far as appearance went, a promising squire 
of dames. He was an ugly, under-sized 
little man, whose holiday clothes were 
several sizes too big for him. As he wrig- 
gled himself through the crowd, however, 
the confident smile upon his face was as 
conspicuous as the gay-coloured handkerchief 
round his neck. It waned a little, though, 
as he looked up, directed by his companions’ 
mischievous glances, and saw Elizabeth’s fair 
abstracted face, lily-like above her dark 
wrappings, looking away above the heads 
of the crowd. 

The others, who would not for a good 
deal have spoken to the young lady them- 
selves, assailed their comrade with a volley 
of chaff. “Goit, Tom!” ‘“There’s anice 





seat waiting for thee up there, lad.” ‘‘ Tom’s 
turned modest!” ‘‘ Now then! Tom, it’sa 
shame to see a pretty lass like that and ne’er 
a lad that’s man enough to pay her a bit of 
attention !” 

If the redoubtable Tom had been perfectly 
sober he would have given his mates as good 
as they gave, and not have dreamed of ad- 
dressing Elizabeth otherwise than by loud 
asides meant to express gallantry and ad- 
miration. But being in a somewhat be- 
mused state of mind, he perhaps really 
thought that his attentions might be flatter- 
ing, even if not accepted. 

“Eh! missis,” he said advancing to the 
step of the dog-cart, “I wish I was up there 
along o’ yo’.” 

Elizabeth had been too much absorbed in 
her own thoughts to heed the comments of 
her noisy admirers ; but at this direct address 
she looked down, without saying anything, 
and just swept with a glance the leering, 
amatory, and yet not altogether insolent 
face upturned to hers. 

Those clear grave eyes, to which troubled 
thoughts had given an unconscious dignity, 
somewhat disconcerted the gallant Tom. 
He drew back a little, hiding his discom- 
fiture with a laugh, and the matter might 
have ended, if James had not taken upon 
himself to interfere, in that tone of infinite 
superiority which only a gentleman’s man 
can assume. He was still holding on to the 
mare, who was now trying to back, and was 
besides so jammed in the crowd that half-a- 
dozen burly forms intervened between him 
and his young mistress ; therefore, he con- 
sidered himself bound to throw all the more 
authority into his tone, to make up for his 
practical helplessness. 

“Now then!” he cried, “ none of your in- 
civility, if you please, or you'll get yourself 
into trouble.” 

“Mates! is there a bobby coming along ? 
This heer chap’s going to give me in charge !” 
cried Tom, in accents of feigned alarm. 
“Nay! he’s got his hands pretty full, I 
think I'll take my chance,” he added, nodding 
defiance at the indignant James, and actually 
putting one foot on the step of the dog-cart. 
“Come! missis, you’ve room for a little ’un 
up theer, hanna yo’ ?” 

He looked up, with a face full of laughing 
impudence, holding on to the carriage with 
both hands, as if ready to swing himself up 
to the seat he pretended to covet. 

Elizabeth was too much a woman of her 
world to be frightened; but she flushed 
deeply with annoyance, and shrank back a 
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little. Whether her bold admirer would 
really have seated himself by her side may 
be doubted, but before he had had time to 
do so, and before James had made up his 
mind to leave the mare to do her worst, a paix 
of strong hands had plucked Tom off the step 
and held him for an instant dangling. 

“ Now then, my man!” said a voice that 
she knew well. ‘‘ You’re nota fool, I believe, 
so don’t act like one. Be off now about 
your business.” 

The gallant devotee of the fair sex found 
himself launched into the press, cleaving it 
like a wedge, and staggering several paces 
before he contrived to find his feet again. 
The crowd closed round him, ungenerously 
rejoicing over his defeat, and at that moment 
a new speaker, with the voice of a Bull of 
Bashan, came to the front of the balcony, 
and drew all eyes by the roar in which he 
began. 

And Harold stocd by the step of the dog- 
cart, looking up at Elizabeth’s startled face, 
full of agitation which, if he had but known 
it, was due far more to his sudden inter- 
vention than to what he had saved her 
from. 

“Miss Walrond ! I am so sorry,” he said 
simply. “I ought to have come before. 
But I did not see you till this instant.” ; 

“T thought you always saw everything,” 
said Elizabeth, feeling, like Enid, “blunt and 
stupid.” ‘I saw you ten minutes ago.” 

“T was—listening,” with a glance towards 
the throne of eloquence on the balcony. 
“Are you all alone? Where is Mr. Wal- 
rond ?” 

“ Gone down that passage. Iexpected him 
back before this.” 

“Don’t be afraid. 


I will stay with you 
till he comes back, if you will let me.” 
“You are very good.” 
“ Am I?” he said, with a quick smile that 


somehow was inexpressibly sad. ‘“ Would 
you say that if you knew that I was glad that 
you should get into a little difficulty, and 
need me ?” 

“JT don’t know. I wanted to see you,” she 
answered frankly. ‘But you had only to 
come and see us, if you wished, and I think 
you ought to have come.” 

For a moment he did not answer, looking 
at her half abstractedly, with a little contrac- 
tion of the brows. You may see just that look 
on the face of a man in mortal pain, who 
hears without heeding, almost without under- 
standing, the encouraging words they speak 
to him. 

“Why are you here?” went on Elizabeth, 





a 
gathering all her courage, spurred by the 
fear that this might be her last chance, and by 
the hope that the chance had been “ sent,” 
and not for nothing. “Every one is asking 
after you—every one wants only to know 
the truth, and to help you if things are as 
you feared. Have you forgotten all your 
old friends? Why should you be here, and 
dressed like this ?” 

“T.dress as what Iam! I am not mas. 
querading now, as when I came to your 
house that night, and you found me out g0 
easily. And I have gone to the only friends 
I have any right to—older friends than any 
‘the county ’ can furnish.” 

“Do you mean—?” 

“Yes! you know who I mean. While 
was rich they would cheat me as gladly as 
any other rich man, but they will be true to 
me now.” 

“Other friends would be true to you, if 
you would let them.” 

“TI never doubted them. But they can- 
not help me to what I want as these old 
friends will !” 

“ Help you?” 

“Yes! I told you that I had no more 
place here than if I were dead, but I must 
haunt this neighbourhood like any other 
ghost till I have done what I have to do; 
and then I shall vanish, and trouble no one 
any more.” 

“Will you not tell me what it is that you 
want ?” 

“JT think not. It would only vex you 
You would call it wrong ; and I should have 
nothing to say.” 

Involuntarily he glanced towards the 
balcony, while his face darkened; and a 
quick intuition told Elizabeth what he 
meant. 

“That man,” she said. “It has to do 
with him !—Not revenge? You would not 
lower yourself to that ?” 

“Would I not? You don’t know!” 
answered Harold bitterly. ‘Can I lower 
myself—now ; or what else have I to do in 
the world ¢” 

He had not taken his eyes from that one 
figure in the little group of speechmakers, 
and Elizabeth shivered as she read the 
meaning in them. It is always something 
of a shock to a woman to realise the strength 
of a master-passion in a man, especially if 
that passion be hate. 

But sometimes a woman is roused to fight 
for her ideal as she might for her child, and 
in the strength of that divine storgé she 
will lack neither wit nor courage. 
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* Why should you ask?” she said. “Do 
ou think you are really lowered by anything 
that has happened yet ?” 

“J don’t want to discuss it,” he answered 
almost impatiently. “I told you I should 
only grieve and vex you. I have no name 
to disgrace, no kith or kin that will be 
shocked at my doings. Let me act watch- 
dog till your father comes back, and then 
I will disappear and not vex you any more.” 

“Would you fight that man with his 
own weapons, then? sink yourself to his 
level ?” 

“J wanted justice. And afool and a knave 
between them cheated me outof it. Now I 
will have revenge, and no one shall cheat me 
out of that. But it will be justice, still.” 

“Will you not tell my father what you 
mean to do, and let him judge between you 
and your enemy ?” 

“No! he would be in duty bound to 
decide against me, and why should I trouble 
him to no purpose ?” 

She did not answer. A sense of failure 
stung her to the quick, and she knew that 
her voice was no longer under her control. 

Whatever came of it she must not break 
down, there in the open street, with her father 
perhaps close at hand, and it needed all her 
energies to struggle with the tears that, 
in spite of all her efforts, brimmed over and 
fell. 

As they fell, Harold looked up suddenly 
and saw them. 

“Ah! don’t,” he said, in a very different 
tone, coming a step nearer. “Elizabeth! 
my dear little playfellow of old times, I wish 
you would not care.” 

“I was foolish enough to make a hero of 
you, you see!” she answered, indignantly 
brushing the dew from her lashes. “I was 
proud to think of your victory. It made me 
glad to have known any one who could fight 
such a battle, and win. And now you will 
let yourself be beaten, after all! Oh! if I 
were in your place!” 

The soft grey eyes that looked down upon 
Harold were full of fire, almost of scorn. 
And yet perhaps he read in them a hint of 
something else, something that she little 
dreamed was written there. 

_ “If you had been in some one else’s place, 
it would have been more to the purpose !” he 
said, half to himself, with a little start. 

A roar of laughter broke from the crowd, 
at some broad joke of the loud-voiced 
speaker, who still held all eyes and ears. 
Elizabeth had not caught Harold’s words, 
and would not have understood if she had 





heard them. But he stood still looking up 
at her with a startled expression, as if she 
had just told him a secret. 

If she had been in Alicia’s place—thischild 
as he had almost thought her! Or if Alicia 
had been woman enough to bid him do 
_ at all risks, to rejoice in his self-sacri- 

ce! 

Almost for the first time since he had 
hardened his heart and refused the parting 
kiss from those lovely lips, Harold looked 
back, and let himself feel what might have 
been. And in spite of the pang it brought, 
his face softened ; so that Elizabeth, watching 
him, grew bold with a thought that suddenly 
came on her. 

“You said that you owed me something, 
that you would always be thankful to me 
because of that night,” she began, in soft 
hurried tones. ‘ Well! I hold you to it! 
Will you promise me something, if I ask 
you?” 

“Tf it is anything that I can do. 
to give up——” 

“JT won’t ask that! But when it is all 
over,—when you have done what you want 
to do, and had your revenge—you shall see 
me once more, and tell me about it.” 

“No! You don’t know what you are 
asking! Do you think I would tell you 
of such things, or that you would care to 
hear ?” 

He spoke hastily and with a frown, but 
those bent black brows did not frighten 
Elizabeth. 

“You only want justice, you know,” she 
said, almost triumphantly. “ What is fit 
justice for you to take, cannot be very unfit 
for me to hear of, and I shall have no right 
to blame you. You have promised, and I 
hold you to it.” 

“You want to make me ashamed!” an- 


But not 


swered Harold, looking exceedingly angry 


and exceedingly loth. “And I don’t know 
why I should care. By that time a little 
more shame will not matter much.” 

“Promise me, then. And shake hands 
upon it.” 

She drew her hand from its thick glove, 
and leaned down from her high perch. Few 
would have thought, looking at their two 
faces—his, dark and immovabie, hers, with 
every delicate line quivering between com- 
mand and entreaty, that her will was for the 
moment the stronger. 

But nevertheless he yielded, like one over- 
borne. 

“T promise,” he answered, almost sullenly, 
and their hands met. And a round of ap- 
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plauce at that instant broke from the crowd, 
as the last speaker wound up with a magnifi- 
cent peroration, and with bows and smiles 
the little group of politicians withdrew from 
the balcony and disappeared through the 
window of the hotel. Last of all Thornton 
Harris followed the rest, and as Elizabeth 
looked up and saw him go, it seemed to her 
that he lingered an instant, turning his face 
their way. Did he see them and know them ? 
What did it matter if he did; had he not 
done his worst already ? 

It seemed as if the floodgates at the other 
end of the street were opened, and the crowd 
flowed away in that direction, and ebbed 
until the space all round them was left almost 
deserted. 

“You have been very good tostay with me 
so long,” said Elizabeth simply. ‘‘ No one 
will molest me now. And if you really don’t 
mean to speak to my father and let him 
advise you, you had better go now before he 
comes.” 

“Perhaps it would be better, if one could 
be sure those fellows would not come this 
way again.” 

“ They will not, I think. And my father 
must be here directly. I shall tell him that I 
have seen you, and that we are certainly to 
see you again, whether you go or stay.” 

“You speak as if it would be easy,” said 
Harold, rather bitterly ; “you forget that 
your father is a magistrate, and that I have 
appealed to the law in vain. Suppose I come 
to you with the police after me, having been 
driven to break the law ?” 

“What you can answer to God and your 
own conscience you can very well answer to 
us, who are your friends. So it is only good- 
bye for the present.” 

Again her eyes said more than her lips 
would utter. And looking into them Harold 
wondered how he should face them with such 
a tale as he should have to tell, and yet 
knew that he must face them for his promise’ 
sake. 

“Good-bye,” he answered lingeringly, look- 
ing up and down the street to make sure that 
none of the few remaining stragglers looked 
likely to make themselves obtrusive or un- 
pleasant. Chivalrous consideration for his 








child-playfellow’s safety was uppermost for 
the moment, and beneath that a feeling of 
irritation. ‘Why was I fool enough to 
make you such a promise ?” And undermost 
of all, hardly recognised, the echo of that 
thought, “ If you had been in some one else’s 
place!” 

A quick step on the flags of the passage 
caught Elizabeth’s ear, and she turned her 
head, to see her father hurrying down it with 
long impatient strides. Glancing round 
again she saw to her surprise that Harold was 
gone,—already out of sight,—while James, 
tentatively caressing the nose of the impa- 
tient mare, had apparently not even seen 
him go. 

To Elizabeth the rest of the day passed on 
somewhat like a dream, in which she played 
her part somehow, but with an odd sense of 
unreality. Her father’s vituperations of the 
various Individuals who had so long kept him 
waiting one after another ; their lunch to- 
gether at the “Star,” John’s neat, precise, little 
lodgings, his sober delight at seeing them, 
and his equally precise account of himself 
and his doings, the long drive home beside 
her father, with James so close behind them 
that she dared not begin to talk of what was 
nearest her heart ; all these went by, only 
realised, as it were, with half her conscious- 
ness, while the other half was busy else- 
where. 

Mr. Walrond took her abstraction for weari- 
ness, and ordered her off to bed, without 
giving her time for explanation that night. 
And she went without protest, not unwilling 
to take time to understand herself a little 
better before telling her story or Harold’s. 

But she lay long awake in that little room 
above the porch where she had listened once 
for Harold to make his escape ; listening now 
to the wind that moaned and shrieked around 
the old house, and the rain that sobbed at 
her casement. The halcyonday had proved 
its right to the name that the wisdom of 
the country-side had given it, and the storm 
was come already. 

And to Elizabeth, now looking first into 
her own heart, its veil of innocent ignorance 
rent aside, it seemed that her halcyon days 
were over too. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Short Sundap Readings for Julp. 
By tae EDITOR. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. 
Read Ps, Ixxii.; St. Marki.1—5. - ' 


HE glad news of the Kingdom of God 
was the Gospel which Christ preached. 

He did not speak of any ecclesiastical system, 
nor so much of a future Heaven and the way 
to reach it, as of a Kingdom of God already 
commenced on earth and which was to be 
fully established through Him and the so- 
ciety He was about to found. We have but 
to glance through the Gospels in order to see 
the constancy with which He preached the 
doctrine of this Kingdom. We need not 
quote passages to prove this. It was with 


the announcement that the Kingdom of 
Heaven was at hand that John the Baptist 

repared the way of the Lord, and it was for 
His claim to be King in the Kingdom that 
Jesus was crucified. TheSermon on the Mount 
is the description of the conditions, the laws, 
the importance of this Kingdom; most of the 


parables are parables of His Kingdom; His 
people are children of the Kingdom, and 
their greatest hope and reward is to have a 
place with Him at the manifestation of His 
Kingdom. ; 

When we consider these characteristics of 
Christ’s teaching, we may be struck by the 
contrast which the prevalent tone of modern 
religion presents. The doctrine of the King- 
dom is as markedly absent from ordinary 
preaching as it is emphatically present in 
that of Christ. To preach the pel, in- 
deed, seldom suggests the preaching of the 
Kingdom of God; and this difference of view 
eads to an exaggerated esteem of matters 
that are not vital with Christ. It tends to 
an undue prominence being given to eccle- 
siastical systems, as if their success were 
equivalent to the advance of the Kingdom 
of God. It narrows the interests of true reli- 
gion within lines which exclude, rather than 
include, the domains over which Christ, as 
King over all things, reigns. Forces, move- 
ments, influences, which are often most 
powerful factors in the progress of the King- 
dom of God, have thereby been treated as 
secular and irreligious. Instead of seeing in 
the gifts of civilisation hints of a Divine 
Order asserting itself above the chaos of law- 
less forces, ordinary religion has too often 
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stood aloof, when it ought to have gladly 
fallen into the ranks, or rather led the ad- 
vance along the whole line of human pro- 
gress. Another evil effect has been the 
identification of the Gospel with the decla- 
ration of individual forgiveness and the sal- 
vation of the soul when we die, to the neglect 
of the salvation of society, through the glad 
tidings of a Divine King and Deliverer and 
of a Kingdom of Divine Order which is to 
restore mankind. 

The idea of a Kingdom of God on earth 
was familiar to Israel. However mistaken 
were the conceptions often interpolated into 
the lessons taught them by their lawgivers 
and prophets, yet the fact that there was an 
Order and a King who governed upon earth, 
and that all things were leading on to the 
establishment of righteousness, was one of 
the chief truths to which it was the function 
of Israel to testify. The people had been 
educated to its recognition by means of the 
special forms which their national institutions 
had long assumed. They had been trained 
under a Theocracy, in which for centuries 
there had been no visible authority. During 
that time the Tabernacle and the Law were 
the sole centres of loyalty, and Israel knew 
no king but Jehovah. It was the dishonour 
which it seemed to cast on this theocratic 
position which made Samuel so reluctant to 
anoint Saul, and when there was a line of 
kings established it was their highest duty 
not to reign like the selfish despots around 
them, but as the exponents of the national 
loyalty to the unseen God. It was for their 
failure in realising this ideal of their office 
that king after king was cast aside, and that, 
finally, the monarchy was overthrown. But 
these very failures served at least to lodge 
for ever in the national conscience a belief 
in a Divine King, whose law was the source 
of all order, and by obedience to whom they 
could alone find deliverance, freedom, and 
abiding prosperity. These failures, more- 
over, led on to a completely new range of 
expectations ; for when such kings as had 
reigned in Jerusalem brought disappoint- 
ment, then the prophets caught glimpses of 
a higher Kingdom than that of the earthly 
Israel. As judgment after judgment fell 
on successive governments, and one na- 
tional hope after another went out in the 
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midnight of pillage, massacre, and captivity; 
when the Temple was overthrown and every 
earthly symbol of the Theocracy was trampled 
under the heel of Assyrian satraps, then did 
the prophets strike a clear note of joyous 
hope. They beheld, dimly, indeed, as from 
a distance, yet with unfaltering certainty, the 
advent of a Kingdom of which the Theocracy 
had been only the shadow. They spoke of 
the birth of a King who would fulfil the 
promises of the long past. Detail after 
detail was gradually filled in. One prophet 
after another, while dealing with their own 
time, yet reached onwards to an ideal still 
unrealised ; and when Malachi spoke the last 
word which the past had to utter, he con- 
nected the coming of the day of the Lord 
with Moses and the Law-giving, and told 
how the hearts of the fathers would be 
turned to the children and of the children to 
the fathers, and the long past find its accom- 
plishment in the new time which was about 
to be revealed. 

But centuries passed away, and there 
seemed no fulfilment. And then a strange 
voice was heard by the Jordan proclaiming, 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand!” The 
people had their own ideas as to what that 
meant ; but they believed that a new epoch 
was going to dawn, and they went forth 
to be baptized, confessing their sins. Then 
Christ came, and His first word is the an- 
nouncement of the good tidings of the King- 
dom of God. The people had their own 
ideas as to what that meant also. But He 
went about preaching a Kingdom which 
somehow did not meet their expectations. 
He disappointed their earthly ambition at 
every turn. They had dreamt of a great 
monarchy and the exaltation of Israel among 
the nations; but He told them that men 
would come from the east and west and 
north and south and sit down with Abraham 
in this Kingdom of His, while they who 
thought themselves the children of the King- 
dom would be cast out. Was it any wonder 
that they disliked Him and called Him a 
blasphemer? And yet His assertion of the 
Kingdom of God became more and more pro- 
nounced, and His claim to be recognised as 
King rose higher and higher. He repre- 
sented Himself as the One to whom all their 
past theocratic aspirations had pointed; He 
was the One of whom Moses and the prophets 
had written ; it was His day that Abraham 
had seen afar off ; it was of Him their Scrip- 
tures had testified. They could not compre- 
hend Him. And the last scene of all was 
the most baffling, when He, whom some 
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among them called the Messiah, was appa- 
rently utterly defeated ; when he hung dead: 
and yet over His drooping head they beheld, 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin—the lan 

that represented their whole world—a x. 
newal of the claim which death and shame 
could not silence, “Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews !” 

It is true that the people of that Jer. 
salem failed to understand it, but the past 
of Israel had not been in vain. The instity. 
tions of King, and Priest, and Temple—now 
given, now swept away—had been an educa. 
tion. The words of prophets acquired new 
significance when by degrees the concep 
tion took shape of an invisible King and 
Deliverer ; of an Order which is the truth 
of man and of God ; and of One, human yet 
Divine, who is at once the expression of that 
truth and the source of spiritual power 
whereby it may be realised. The hope 
which had lingered within the narrow limits 
of Israel, and had been identified with tem- 
porary institutions, rose, like the Sun of 
Righteousness, into the fulness of an all- 
embracing expectation. The Kingdom of 
God passed from Israel to humanity, from 
the exaltation of a petty nation to the resto 
ration of man to God, and to the spiritual vie- 
tory of the Divine Order over the confusions 
and suffering of sin. The last and fullest 
word of that Kingdom is the most far 
reaching—when “the end ” shall have come 
and “ God shall be all and in all.” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
INDICATIONS BEFORE CHRIST. 
Read Genesis xvii. 1—10; Isaiah xxviii. 183—29. 


THE Kingdom of God among men implies 
the acceptance of Divine authority and law. 
Righteousness, love, purity, holiness, are 
laws of the Kingdom, but they assume a new 
meaning when recognised as expressions of 
what God is, and are obeyed as in sympathy 
with His will. 

Much is gained when we believe that there 
is a Kingdom of God, and that the universe 
is not a confused medley of forces driven 
along out of the unknown, into the unknown. 
Are we taking part in a whirligig dance of 
atoms, and is this vast system but the resul 
tant of material forces that are under no 
governing will and have no intelligent end; 
or are we within a Kingdom in which a 
vine purpose is being fulfilled? What is the 
meaning of the sequence that runs through 
the cycles? Are these linked to one another 
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as idly as the waves that beat upon the iron 
shore ? Or are they parts of a stream moving 
on to a worthy destiny ? Such questions lie 
at the basis of morality, and must determine 
whether life is worth living or not. 

(1.) What answer is given to such ques- 
tions by a study of the material universe ? 
The lesson taught is markedly one of pro- 

It matters not whether we hold the 
doctrine of evolution or not. Whatever be 
the process, natural or supernatural, through 
which the world, as it now is, has reached 
the variety and perfection of its life, yet the 
one fact which both science and religion 
express, is progress from the less to the 
more perfect, from inorganic to organic, from 
vegetable to animal, from the simple to the 
complex, from the merely sentient to the 
intelligent. Let it be granted that in monad 
or mollusc can be found germs of the great 
chain which leads on to an Isaac Newton 
or a Michael Angelo, yet surely Newton and 
Buonarotti are more than molluscs. The 
gulf that separates these classes indicates the 
greatness of the progression. And it is as 
certainly not a blind progression. Our com- 
mon sense must acknowledge that there is in- 
telligent purpose in it. ‘The stream of ten- 


dency” has been making towards a worthy 


end. We believe that the goal towards 
which things are moving is the response of 
the intelligent universe to the Divine will. 
We believe that the universe shall find voice 
in redeemed man and in all the intelligences 
who have learned to say, “ Father, we know 
Thee; we confess Thee; we choose Thy will; 
it is our very life to serve Thee !” 

(2.) The history of civilisation as well as 
of the material universe illustrates a similar 
progression, and, more definitely also, we can 
see it to be a progress towards the attain- 
ment of an ideal human society, a movement, 
as often unconscious as it is conscious, to- 
wards the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 

In whatever light we view the story of 
the Garden of Eden, whether as historical or 
allegorical, yet it marks a step from trustful 
and unquestioning innocence to the exercise 
of free choice, albeit that choice may be one 
of evil instead of good. The expulsion from 
Eden represents the beginning of the long 
education in which, with the knowledge of 
the evil, man is being brought to choose the 
good. How has that battle gone? Towards 
Which side does the victory seem to lean ? 

When we take the briefest possible survey 
of the history of man in relation to the 
Kingdom of God and the establishment of 





an ideal society in which He shall be loved 
with all the heart and soul and strength, we 
need not be surprised if we discover that the 
progress is inconceivably slow, and that the 
indications of advance should be sometimes 
as rudimentary and inarticulate as the hints 
on which the physiologist is able to trace 
evolution from the lower to the higher 
types. 

The earliest germ of social order, the root 
out of which the principle of the Kingdom 
of God among men first appears, is undoubt- 
edly the family. The patriarchal system is 
therefore the rudimentary type of all society. 
The relationship expressed by the names 
father, son, mother, sister, are the basis 
of greater social organisms, and, as being 
principles of a Divine Order, these relation- 
ships never lose their primary force while 
they widen with the widening process of 
historical development, but become the key to 
the requirements and possibilities of natural 
life as well as of that ideal society which we 
term the Kingdom of God. Yet famfly life 
was no guarantee against lawlessness and 
corruption. It was only when it was held 
under the consciousness of the heavenly 
Father that it was preserved pure and health- 
ful. The human order rested on the Divine 
as its security. True fraternity must arise 
from the life of sonship. We cannot say 
“Brother” aright except we can together 
say “Father” also. 

When the family tie proved insufficient, 
then the confusion that arose through war- 
ring clans led to the instinctive desire for a 
wider social order. National life took the 
place of the patriarchal. The important 
matter for us to notice, however, is the 
amelioration and perfecting of social life, the 
progress in other words of civilisation, as 
indicating movement towards that ideal 
society which we term the Kingdom of God. 

We may notice certain broad features in 
the history of nations. We can see that 
there has been an unconscious groping after 
a universal and perfect social system. It is 
not the enon ambition of great rulers 
alone which accounts for the attempts made 
to establish universal empire, such as in the 
great despotisms of the ancient world. These 
empires illustrate one side of a true social 
system, for they presented a far-reaching 
Order, although an Order created by external 
force. In contrast to these dynasties we 
have another power attaining a wonderfully 
complete social life through the freedom of 
individual conviction. When the Greeks 
met the Persians at Marathon it was the 
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conflict of two systems of national life, and 
in the victory of the former there was a vin- 
dication of the possibility of combining law 
and personal liberty within a compact state. 
The Greek Empire of Alexander spread these 
conceptions far and wide. Then came the 
Roman power with its firm laws and the 
creation of a citizenship which was to em- 
brace all nations and religions in a common 
interest and under a central authority. These 
vast historical developments were not for- 
tuitous. They expressed a tendency and an 
aspiration. Their failures are as instructive 
as their successes. And all of them teach 
the impressive lesson that while there has 
been and is in man a movement towards a 
social system in which liberty and order shall 
rest on secure foundations, yet the attain- 
ment of such an ideal state is hopeless if 
there are no higher elements present to 
secure it than are found in ancient Persia, 
Greece, or Rome. This was the thought 
which became the undying conviction of 
Augustine, when Alaric the Goth was storm- 
ing at the gates of Rome. When the great 
city and centre of the world’s power was 
being shattered he wrote the “De Civitate 
Dei,” which was to be the source of a new 
Order and of a true Christendom. 

Many a century has passed since then, 


and perhaps some may ask now, “ Where is 


the promise of His coming?” “He that 
believeth shall not make haste.” The fulfil- 
ment of God’s purposes is always slow. It 
has been slow in the physical world, and it 
is slow in the progress of His Kingdom. But 
when we regard the advance that has been 
already made from primitive societies, till 
we reach the Europe of to-day; when we 
weigh the aspirations that are heard now on 
every side after a fuller human fraternity ; 
when we trace how the leaven has been 
leavening the mass, and men’s thoughts have 
been turning, vainly perhaps, yet earnestly, 
after a kingdom of righteousness, and peace, 
and universal brotherhood: we can say of 
this, as of other fields of study, what Galileo 
spoke so bravely in his very defeat, ‘“ E pur 
si muove,” “ Nevertheless it moves.” What 
lowly prophets of old believed would come, 
what Christ promised, what the Church has 
been labouring for, is surely nearer its reali- 
sation. The progress of human history, like 
that of the physical world, has not been a 
thing of chance. It betrays a tendency that 
shapes for a definite end, and that end is the 
Kingdom of God, the response of man to the 
Holy Will of the Father and the reign of 
highest law through truest love. 





THIRD SUNDAY. 


CHRIST’S DOCTRINE. 
Read Joel ii. 283—32; Luke vii, 19—28, 


PASSING from a consideration of those 
facts, which seem to indicate that in nature 
and history there is a stream of progress 
towards the realisation of a Divine Order, 
regard may now be paid to what Christ Him- 
self says about the a of God. 

(1.) We may be struck by the joyful and 
merciful aspects in which He sets the doctring 
of the Kingdom. The point of view from 
which John the Baptist viewed it was dif. 
ferent. We catch in his teaching the echo 
of Malachi, “ Who shall abide the day of His 
coming, and who shall stand when He ap- 
peareth ?” But Christ proclaims the manner 
of the Kingdom as His gospel of good news, 
and He makes works of healing and not of 
judgment, the signs of its advent. “Go 
and tell John how the blind see, the deaf 
hear, the lame walk, and unto the poor the 
Gospel is preached.” 

(2.) We discover in the Sermon on the 
Mount the nature of the Kingdom as being 
spiritual and inward, the character of those 
who are its members, and the nature of the 
ideal which He seeks to realise. The Sermon 
begins with a portrait of ideal character as 
viewed from different sides. Humility and 
sorrow from a sense of spiritual poverty; a 
meek readiness to be taught ; a tender mer- 
cifulness ; an intense craving for righteous 
ness; pureness of heart, peacefulness, the 
doing of the right whatever suffering it 
may entail, are the vivid outlines which set. 
forth the children of the Kingdom. He pic- 
tures the spirituality of the Kingdom. It is 
not a matter of external observances, for its 
claims are not exhausted by the doing or not 
doing of prescribed actions. It reaches to 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. He 
that fails in positive love is guilty. He that 
harbours impure desires is an adulterer. The 
laws of the Kingdom require absolute truth 
—the “ yea” and “nay” of spotless honesty 
—the most unstinted generosity, and the 
largest recognition of human brotherhood. 
The motives are reached, so that such good 
deeds as the giving of alms, such acts of wor- 
ship as fasting and prayer, are of value only 
when fulfilled with self-unconsciousness. The 
life of the members of the Kingdom is to be 
childlike in its trustfulness, its freedom from 
anxiety, its contempt for material riches as 
compared with the Divine riches of goodness. 
Charity in judgment, earnestness in prayer, 
and usefulness of life—the living out, @ 
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short, of the Lord’s will rather than mere 
intellectual assent to it—these are the fea- 
tures which He portrays as belonging to 
those “whose is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
We have thus at the outset of His ministry 
an ideal of life presented, unlike anything 
which existed before Christ, and, alas! far 
beyond anything which has been generally 
attained by the Church since Christ. 

(3.) We learn more regarding this King- 
dom when we recall the general purport 
of our Lord’s parables of the Kingdom. It 
is not by the mere culture of man as he 
js that it begins and grows, for it is like 
seed sown ; it is the imparting of a seed-like 
principle which takes root in the heart, 
growing secretly, and increasing from within 
outwards. Again, it is compared in its effects 
upon character and society to a permeating 
influence like that of leaven in meal, which 
does not destroy the meal but fills it with 
new qualities. The individual retains his 
natural characteristics; he continues to be 
imaginative or intellectual, clever or the re- 
verse ; but there has been breathed into his 
nature a new spirit. The society which has 
been similarly affected may retain art, litera- 
ture, commerce, politics, but. these different 
spheres of interest become charged with a 
new moral life, for the generosity, truth, 


purity, and goodness of Christ impart their 
own nature, even as the leaven gives its 


flavour to the meal. The slowness of the 
growth of the Kingdom, so slow as to be al- 
most imperceptible, is indicated in the parable 
of the grain of mustard seed, and in that of 
the husbandman who sowed good seed which 
grew night and day without his perceiving its 
increase. Difficulties and dangers are hinted 
at in the parables of the tares and wheat, and 
of the net with fishes, good and bad, discour- 
aging the hope of any immediate perfection. 

(4.) Much is taught as to the preciousness 
and blessedness of the Kingdom, and as to 
its inwardness and spirituality. It leaves the 
monarch on the throne and the judge on the 
bench, for its power lies in the force of 
the truth and not in that of the sword. 
Its advance is not marked by things that 
startle the eye, but by influences which 
ameliorate the hardness of life, by powers 
which win sympathy, kindle enthusiasm, and 
Inspire faith, hope, love. The Kingdom 
of God is, therefore, wider than the Church. 
The rules and institutions which belong to 
ecclesiastical organizations cannot determine 
that which is the spirit of a society rather 
than a system of creeds and observances. 
It is thus that St. Paul distinguishes the 





Kingdom of God from the kind of matters 
which differentiate the sects. “The Kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink ”—thereby 
naming the questions which had produced 
divisions and party spirit in his day—* but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Nothing can be grander than the concep- 
tion thus set forth by Jesus. He, a Jewish 
peasant, brought up amid the narrowest sur- 
roundings and among the unchallenged forma- 
lisms of a society dominated by pride and 
bigotry, from the first announces a Kingdom 
which, without touching the material forces 
that then weighed so heavily on mankind, 
would yet, working from within, change all, 
by reaching into every domain of human cha- 
racter. It was too pure and exalted an idea 
for those to whom He preached it. It was 
long ere His disciples perceived even His 
meaning. But with Christ there was nothing 
to re-shape in His first declaration—nothing 
to change. From first to last this Kingdom 
was the gospel He preached. He had come 
to bestow a new life to the Divine that is 
in man, which would grow and spread until 
the glory and goodness which dwelt in Him- 
self would be reflected in humanity, and the 
reign of God be established in heart and con- 
science and will. 

His conceptions of the possibility of such 
a Kingdom are even now but faintly believed 
in, because we fail to measure the power of 
spiritual forces. Yet what power can be 
compared to these? Consider, for example, 
the influence which Public Opinion has at this 
day. Through Public Opinion telling on the 
moral temperature of Europe effects are pro- 
duced which no despot can resist. Or take the 
strength of such a principle as Self-interest, 
and we can safely assert that no emperor 
leading great armies to conquest exercises 
such a dominion as this silent force, which, 
like gravitation, controls the movements of 
commerce and the exertion of every man and 
woman upon earth. When, therefore, Christ 
laid His finger upon the spiritual rather than 
the material as the great means for ruling 
the world, and when He spoke of a Kingdom 
springing from influences upon the heart and 
conscience, changing the aspect of society by 
the breath of a new moral life—even as 


‘nature is changed by the warmth of spring— 


and when as King in this Kingdom of the 
Truth He asserted His power to accomplish 
it all, unfaltering as if the victory was already 
won, He assumed a dominion and claimed an 
empire in comparison with which the proudest 
throne seems paltry. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY. 


CHRIST AS KING. 


Read John xviii. 33—40; Acts ii. 29—38, 


THE well-being, in time and in eternity, of 
the individual who is saved by the grace that 
is in Jesus Christ, is an infinitely precious 
result. But it is a wider and grander thought 
to contemplate the salvation of society as 
set forth in the promise of a time when 
“the kingdoms of this world shall have be- 
come the Kingdom of the Lord and of His 
Christ.” The imagination, however, natu- 
rally turns from such an end to the begin- 
ning, from the vision of Christ glorified to 
Christ standing before Pilate. In the early 
morning of that April day long ago there 
stood this young peasant before the repre- 
sentative of the great Empire. The utter 
weakness of the accused in the presence of 
the unquestioned power of the other, made 
the unbounded claims urged with such 
dignity by the friendless prisoner appear a 
fanaticism. “I am a king; for this pur- 
pose was I born. Every one that is of the 


truth heareth my voice.” But His claim 
becomes more extraordinary when we mea- 
sure the experience we have already gained 


of its validity. The very fact that after 
eighteen centuries it should be the subject of 
keenest discussion is itself marvellous. Still 
more so when we recall that scene in the 
judgment hall in Jerusalem and look round 
upon the world, bad as it is, but yet such that 
we must attribute all that is worthiest in our 
civilisation to the influences which that King 
of Truth has exercised. The realisation of 
the ideal Kingdom may appear so far away 
as to be an impossible hope, but we question 
whether it can seem more impossible to us 
now than the creation of the England of the 
present day seemed to the first missionaries 
who preached to the wode-painted natives 
of Britain. 

We have already seen the grandeur of 
Christ’s reliance on the force of spiritual 
influence, and have compared the effect of 
such principles as Self-interest or of Public 
Opinion with those of brute force. The true 
kings of mankind are the uncrowned 
thinkers, the poets and teachers who have 
inspired enthusiasms that have moved the 
world. What a wide domain do not the 
names of Bacon, Newton, James Watt 
suggest! What have not the idealism and 

assion awakened by the words “ Liberty, 
uality, Fraternity,” done in Europe? 
Have these not launched armies and re- 





shaped states? It is mainly in the sphere 
of thought and conviction, in the domain of 
the affections, in the aspirations, the faith 
and hope and love of any age, that we dis. 
cover the forces that affect the world. Christ 
therefore touched the sources of all power 
when He passed by the instruments which 
the world thought omnipotent, and said, “My 
Kingdom is not of this world. If My King. 
dom were of this world then would My ser. 
vants fight. But My Kingdom is not from 
hence. For this cause came I into the world 
that I should bear witness to the truth, 
Every one that is of the truth heareth My 
voice.” 

There is that, however, in the claim of 
Christ which makes His position different 
from what is occupied by the poets, teachers 
and leaders of thought. Christ is much 
more than the setter forth of a doctrine for 
reforming society. He has done more than 
picture a possible Kingdom of God or the 
moral characteristics whereby it may be 
secured. Had He been only the constructor 
of an ideal social or religious system we 
might have ranked Him among the many 
others who, with more or less success, have 
attempted a similar task. Plato tried this in 
his ‘‘ Republic,” and Sir Thomas More in his 
“Utopia,” and Augustine in the “De Civi- 
tate Dei.” Christ, on the contrary, scarcely 
attempts to draw a formal picture. He 
constructs no definite organization. He ab 
jures the kind of detailed machinery for 
gaining moral purposes so common among 
systematisers and ecclesiastics. Speaking in 
the most general sense He does two things: 
(1.) He implants principles and leaves them 
to take shape as they may grow and spread. 
(2.) He asserts for Himself the position of 
Kingship. He is the source of the vitality 
and the pledge of its fruition. He associates 
Himself with the advance of the Kingdom. 
“Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” He knew that laws 
imposed from without are inadequate anti- 
dotes for human sin; that merely to dis- 
course upon the beauty of forgiveness and 
love and humility would be a futile method 
of making men loving and pure and for- 
giving. The poet and philosopher might 
draw fine pictures of these virtues, but 
what effect would fine pictures have upon 
a society teeming with selfishness? The 
purest example of a life wholly governed 
by the will of God is, of itself, equally 
insufficient. Holiness derives not its power 
from any proposition asserting its excel- 
lence. lows and holiness as doctrines and 
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fine pictures are as ineffectual for producing 
Jove and holiness as the statement of a 
theory of heat when you wish to be made 
warm. You may express the principles of 
caloric in formulas for ever, without raising 
the temperature a hair’s-breadth. It is fire 
that is needed, not a description. So it is 
not the presentation of the ideal love as it is 
in the Gospels which is all that is required. 
We must catch the flame of that enthusiasm, 
we need the inspiration of the Divine Spirit. 
And so is it that the reign of the risen and 
lorified Christ and the baptism of the Holy 

host which He sends down, are the mighty 
factors in the establishment and final victory 
of His Kingdom on earth. We need more 
than a doctrine of love, for we require One 
to love us, touching these hearts with the 
warmth of His own love. We need One 
who has conquered sin and death to be our 
deliverer, and Who, amid the disorders of 
earth, is the ever-living vindicator of a Divine 
Order—from the denial of which all the con- 
fusions have arisen. “ Because I live, ye 
shall live also.” “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” It was the power of this 
life which was seen on the day of Pentecost 
and which passed from heart to heart, in- 
spiring the early Church with its enthusiasm 
of humanity, its devotion and sanctity. And 
it is the power of this same life which is now 
changing this man and that, and filling tens 
of thousands through the world with a faith 
and a hope and a spirit of self-sacrifice that 
are unaccountable except on the faith that 
Christ lives and has shed down “this that 
we see and hear.” 

There is nothing so demoralising as a pessi- 
mistic creed, and there is nothing more 
elevating than faith in the coming of that 
Kingdom which is righteousness and peace 
and joy. Such a faith makes men live for the 
attainment of its realisation. It is through 
such “ optimism,” as some may term it, that 
men have always reached their best. It is 
this faith in the Kingdom of God—that 
righteousness is stronger than evil, and love 
greater than selfishness, that God reigns, and 
that His will shall be done—which we re- 
quire to have strengthened in this age of hesi- 
tation and nervous, self-conscious criticism. 
It may be that in these latter days He may 
“once more shake the heaven and the earth,” 
shattering forms of thought or institutions 
which in our ignorance we may have deemed 
both sacred and necessary. Let us have all 
the more faith that “the things which cannot 
be shaken will remain.” 





FIFTH SUNDAY. 


THE GREAT HOPE. 
Read 1 Cor. xv. 19—28 ; Rev. xx. 11, xxi. 1—5. 


WHEN we read “The kingdoms of the 
world are become the Kingdoms of our Lord 
and of His Christ, and He shall reign for 
ever and ever ;” and in, “Then cometh 
the end, when He shall have delivered up 
the Kingdom to the Father, and God shall be 
all and in all ;” we are transported in thought 
to the utmost verge of future history. 

The end stands in contrast to the begin- 
ning. Sin began in man putting God off the 
throne of his heart and will. Redemption 
ends in “God being all and in all.” Again, 
we have seen how Israel was trained to the 
idea of an invisible King, and how all the 
national institutions of law, temple, monarchy, 
priesthood, were to be witnesses for Him, 
being pictures of an ideal State. In the 
shattering of the earthly symbolism and the 
advent of Christ, the training passed from 
the narrow limits of a nation to the whole 
world, and from external domain to inward 
and spiritual obedience. The true Theocracy 
is reached when “the end comes,” and “ the 
kingdoms of the world have become the 
Kingdom of the Lord.” The advance of that 
Kingdom of God was by the increasing re- 
cognition of the truth, the truth of God and 
the truth of humanity as in Christ, sin and 
evil passing away as the mind of Christ 
possessed the spirit of man. 

But in what sense can the kingdoms of the 
world become the Kingdom of our Lord, and 
of His Christ ? 

The kingdoms of the world are something 
more than the various political States—Em- 
pire, Monarchy, or Republic—into which 
nationalities are divided. The true kingdoms 
of the world are the moral forces and interests 
which bear sway over human life. There is 
the kingdom of Commerce, with its penetrat- 
ing influences, the kingdom of Science with 
its vast interests, the kingdom of Literature, 
of Art, of Public Opinion, all of which 
govern in that inner sphere which gives 
shape to history and character to movements. 
When we weigh what these kingdoms are 
we can perceive the possibility of their be- 
coming the Kingdoms of the Lord, with- 
out any arrestment of movement or any 
shock to the methods in which they now 
control society. St. John indicates a mode 
in which this change takes place in the 
case of the individual and thereby teaches 
a wider lesson. He defines “the world” 
that is to pass away as consisting in the “lust 
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of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the pride 
of life;” we have but to banish the evil ele- 
ment in order to banish the worldliness that 
is condemned. “The eye” is not of the 
world, but “the lust” makes it so. “The 
flesh” is not of the world, it is “the lust” 
which renders it worldly. Life need not be 
of the world, but “the pride of life” consti- 
tutes it worldly. If we take away “the lust” 
and “the pride,” then “the eye” and “the 
flesh” and “life” remain, but purified and 
parts of the Kingdom of God. 

From these hints we can imagine the kind 
of victory secured by the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. Already we can see how 
the aspect of civilisation has been changed 
by the inward influence of the Christian 
spirit, as in the case of marriage, slavery, 
and a thousand cruelties that have passed 
away as the snow passes under the warmer 
air. Let us imagine the diffusive power of 
the same leaven to have penetrated the entire 
“lump” of human interest. If we take the 
kingdom of Commerce in which selfishness 
now reigns, it seems like a dream to con- 
ceive of a new spirit dominating the Ex- 
changes of the world. At present we be- 
hold the fierce struggle for existence, the 
ruthless pressure which slays its thousands 
with as unsparing a hand for the sake of 
gain, as ever did blood-stained baron and 
warring clan when it was strength of arm 
that won. The wreckage of modern social 
life is as fearful in many respects as that left 
by a destroying army. Is it possible that this 
kingdom of Commerce shall one day become 
a Kingdom in which Christ reigns, and in 
which consideration for another’s good shall 
be as potent as the lust for wealth? Is it 
possible that Commerce shall everywhere, in 
its dealings with the poorest tribe in Africa 
as well as in the open transactions of the 
Exchange, on which beats “the fierce light” 
of public sentiment, be characterized by its re- 
cognition of Jaw, and of the still higher prin- 
ciples of righteousness, purity, fair play, and 
Christ-like goodness? The change which 
such implies would not destroy commerce, 
it would only consecrate it as having become 
a Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. 

In like manner we can imagine a time 
when the kingdom of Politics, embracing 
the relationship of nation to nation, shall 
have been filled with a new spirit, when 
ambition leading to direful wars shall give 

lace to the “comity ” of mutual forbearance 
and the knowledge that the good of each is 
best served by the good of all. When the 
kingdom of social and domestic life shall also 








a 
be governed by the will of God, and whe 
in love to the one Father men shall loy, 
their neighbours as brethren, the pictuy 
drawn by the apostle of domestic life 
christianized would then be realised, and the 
ties that bind husband and wife, parent and 
child, servant and master, be consecrate] 
because held “in the Lord.” Or 

to such kingdoms as Science and Art, it 
may well seem a glorious end when the 
hand of Science having searched the wide 
domain of possible knowledge, shall coms 
back richly freighted with the harvest of he 
long toil, to lay these fruits at the feet of 
Him who can alone give to the spirit of may 
an answer to his deepest cravings, and when 
man, made in the image of God, shall confess 
that it is not in the realm of material forces 
that his being can gain what it most needs, 
but that he requires to be led to the Father 
of his spirit that he may worship “in spirit 
and in truth.” And thus too may Art, puri- 
fied from all evil suggestiveness and become s 
perfect mirror of the eternal beauty, be the 
lovely gateway whereby man may be led 
directly to the ideal, and, as Plato tells us, 
from the earthly reach the heavenly. 

These are but suggestions of ways in which 
the Kingdom of God may come on earth and 
the kingdoms of the world become the King- 
dom of our Lord and of His Christ. To 
believe in the possibility of such an end is 
itself ennobling. It is good for us even to 
hope that Christ will yet reign, not by the 
forceful putting down of all authority, but by 
winning the willing homage of every heart. 

Very slow indeed, yet real, is the move 
ment towards that mighty “end.” Far wider 
than the advance of any ecclesiasticism is the 
advance of this Kingdom of God. Many 
forces seem working together for a coming 
good. The Christian spirit is widening out 
and occupying the thoughts and stirring 
the sympathies of men in new directions, 
and, strange to say, affecting them when 
sometimes they even deny the Christ. We 
may therefore with livelier faith pray the 
old prayer, “Thy Kingdom come!” and 
with keener interest look out on all move- 
ments that would purify and elevate society, 
while tracing in them a deeper current and 4 
more glorious end than as yet they may be 
confessed to have. For as we care for men 
we are fellow labourers with God in the 
blessed kingdom of our Lord Jesus. Only let 
us have the great privilege of doing it con- 
sciously and with the prayer, ‘‘ Even so come, 
Lord Jesus,” “ Father, glorify Thy name and 
Thy Son’s name.” 
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CHAPTER XIV.—THE TUG OF WAR. | way, forgave his wild kindred the deceit they 
“And therefore him I except of all men, for may I once | had practised on him. The notion of casting 
meet with him the one of us shall make an end of other, I / in his lot with theirs for a time was congenial 
— | alike to his despair and his longing for re- 
ge night, while Elizabeth lay awake in | venge. He knew that, “though small their 
her little white bed thinking of Harold, | pleasure to do good,” they would not be at 

and having, before she went to rest, “set his | all averse to assist him to do harm, provided 
graceless name in her pure prayer,” the young | it could be done with safety. And also, to 
man himself was pacing Colgrave streets | do them justice, that they would be more 





with restless, untiring steps, thinking many 
thoughts in which she had small share. In- 
deed, if he had been asked, he would have 
said that his late experience had at any rate 
delivered him, for the rest of his life, from 
the snare of allowing any woman too large a 
share of his thoughts. And what was more, 
he had matters on hand just then that would 
for the time have driven even Alicia out of 
his head, supposing her to have been still 
kind and true. But when phrenologists get 


into difficulties over the various develop- 
ments of the human brain, they tell us that 
there is a difference in the quality as well as 
in the size of those all-important convolu- 
tions. So perhaps a little thought, thrust 
down, kept out of sight by a score of more | 


busy and importunate ones, may be of more 
potent and enduring quality than them all. 

For good or for evil, Harold could not for- 
get a promise, and his word passed to Eliza- 
beth brought in her image sometimes where 
that gracious apparition seemed somewhat 
out of place. Busy enough he was, maturing 
certain schemes which he would not have 
given up if Alicia herself had promised him 
—on that condition—all that he had ever 
hoped for from her. But he could not for- 
get that some day it would be necessary to 
see those schemes, or at any rate the result 
of them, in the light of a certain pair of grey 
om that had “ once” looked upon him as a 

ero. 

It happens often enough that a woman 
makes a cynic of a man who was once at 
peace with all the world. And sometimes, 
though less often, when a man has had an 
unforgivable blow from the hand he loved 
best in the world, he cynically forgives any 
or all of the other hard knocks that he may 
have come in for. “If she could fail him, 
what in heaven’s name are those others that 
they should be blamed for acting after their 
kind ?” 

So when Alicia’s desertion put the coping- 
stone on his misfortunes, Harold, in a certain 
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likely to be true to him, now that he was 
poor and in reality one of themselves, than 
they had been before. 

Harold’s first proceeding, then, was to seek 
out the headquarters of the tribe, and to 
overpower his uncle and the only two others 
of the family who had been in Joe Herne’s 
secret with eloquent reproach and objurga- 
tion. He asked after Joe himself and Will, but 
they seemed to have disappeared and to be 
keeping their whereabouts a secret from the 
rest of the tribe. Harold could guess that 
their welcome, if they had returned, would 
probably have been of the coldest, nor did 
he himself care much to see them, knowing 
of nothing that he could do for them or they 
for him. Coulson, from what his grandmother 
had said, seemed his most promising ally, 
and after having seen and enlisted him he 
wandered about the country, himself looking 
out for shreds of information, sometimes with 
the tribe, but oftener alone, though always 
keeping up communication with them. He 
found many of the younger gipsies ready to 
take his part, some from a feeling that Gabriel 
Herne, their former leader, had behaved 
badly in trying to keep to himself the secret 
and all the profits likely to accrue therefrom, 
and some from an unspoken conviction that 
the ci-devant “ young squire” must have 
money, or at any rate powerful friends, in 
the background, and would be in a position 
to reward those who helped him. Perhaps 
there were some who honestly sympathised 
with one fallen from such high estate, who 
took his bitter cup with such unflinching 
courage; some who felt an honest wrath 
against the man who had killed and taken 
possession, who had robbed the dead and 
flaunted his ill-gotten gains amongst honest 
men. If there were such, they were likely 
to befaithful and obedient friends in their own 
lawless fashion, but the intelligent reader is 
not asked to believe in them. We are ac- 
customed to hear nowadays that the lowest 
motives are the only probable ones, though 
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facts now and then rise up and give that 
theory the lie. 

Be that as it may, Harold had no lack of 
shifty and unscrupulous allies, who were 
willing to watch Thornton Harris’s move- 
ments, thwart his schemes, and if necessary 
defy the law of which he was so distinguished 
a representative, and who would—some of 
them at any rate—have willingly done for 
him what they believed him to have done 
for Sam Crofton. 

But it was not Harold’s intention that they 
should do so any more than Ned Coulson. 
If any hand was to be laid on Thornton 
Harris it should be his own. Meanwhile he 
had still sometimes a wild hope of keeping 
his vow, and clearing the good old name that 
was no longer his. With the feeling that 
they owed this to him he could bring himself 
to see them all again,—Phil and the rest. 
Strictly speaking, of course it was now Mr. 
Bolingbroke’s business, as the brother-in-law 
of the late Philip Malreward and the uncle 
and trustee of the present. But Mr. Boling- 
broke would never be eager and unscru- 
pulous enough to deal with Thornton Harris; 
and besides, Harold had his own private hate 
and grudge to consider—a craving that would 
not be too easily satisfied. So his intention 


so far had been to watch over the lawyer’s 
movements, either personally or by proxy, 
as a cat over a mouse ; to find out his places 
and times of relaxation—if he had any; his 
confidant—if he had one; or at least the 
tools that such a man would hardly be with- 


out.. Also to take advantage of the election 
excitement to stir up popular feeling against 
him—a difficult matter, since he appeared in 
public as the friend of the popular candidate, 
and too recent an employer of labour to have 
been entangled in any trade disputes on his 
own account. 

But Harold’s allies had easy access to the 
class that most readily believes in horrors, 
and Sam Crofton’s murder had been discussed 
round humble firesides in Colgrave often 
enough to make every one glad of a fresh in- 
terpretation of the mystery. Only let them 
throw mud enough and some of it would be 
sure to stick ; and though a lingering preju- 
dice in favour of fair-dealing made Harold 
contradict his friends occasionally when they 
went considerably beyond what he believed 
to be the truth, he almost blamed himself 
for doing so. Any and every weapon was 
allowable in such a contest; and it seemed 
at present that all he could do was to get 
Harris. discredited, if possible, among his 
new political friends, and in the town, where 





_ 
he had lately established a branch office and 
might have been desirous to make a connec. 
tion but for the more brilliant prospects just 
opened to him in the discovery of coal under 
his newly acquired land. 

What else in the way of revenge could be 
accomplished soon, must be left to the 
stormy chances and stormier passions of the 
next few days. Harold, as may be judged 
was not in the humour to think very cohe. 
rently or plan very calmly. It pleased him 
to think that at any moment he might aban- 
don the fine-drawn schemes by which he was 
attempting to match subtlety with subtlety, 
and might make brute force settle the matter; 
and, indeed, the longing to do so was by 
degrees getting the upper hand. 

Even with the feeling that Thornton 
Harris would suffer so much more when de- 
feated point by point and degraded step by 
step from his present place, it hardly seemed 
worth while to keep the wehr-wolves of 
revenge hungry for their prey much longer, 

So thinking—and by the time his thoughts 
had reached that point he had, as we may 
guess, pretty well forgotten Elizabeth Wal- 
rond—Harold ceased at last from going to 
and fro and walking up and down in Col- 
grave, and came to a final halt for the night 
in a certain common lodging-house where he 
had more than once spent a night before, and 
where two or three Hernes—who carefully 
refrained from recognising him in any way— 
were already domiciled. 

Luckily for himself, Harold had never 
been one of the ultra-fastidious ones, and was 
now in too deadly earnest to have emotion 
or disgust to spare for minor matters. 

The material comforts or discomforts round 
him distracted nothing of his attention, as 
he leaned back in a dingy corner, slouched 
his hat over his eyes, and set himself to miss 
not a syllable of the conversation that was 
going on in the large crowded room, reeking 
with tobacco and lamp-smoke and redolent of 
coarse cookery. 

The place was full to overflowing of men 
on the tramp for work—men who had just 
been taken on and had had as yet no time to 
make further arrangements—men who hoped 
to be taken on soon—and some who toiled 
not any more than they spun, but drifted 
wherever the eddy of any excitement took 
them, and existed in some mysterious manner 
which they only understood. 

One and all were eager to tell or hear 
some new thing, discussing the chances of 
the election and the characters of those prin- 
cipally concerned, even more hotly than thei 
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own chances of work and wages. And 
through the buzz Harold could hear his 
gipsy friends industriously undermining 
Thornton Harris’s reputation and that of the 
candidate whom he supported, with whispers 
and hints, and tales half-told, and suggestions 
ef a vast amount of knowledge kept in the 
background. 

. It did not take much to stir up the minds 
of the present company into lively condemna- 
tion of alawyer. The leaven was soon work- 
ing well, and the interchange of confused in- 
formation going on briskly, when an almost 
imperceptible sign drew one of the Hernes 
to Harold’s side. 

They greeted each other as strangers, and 
began to talk as if about nothing in particu- 
lar, but before long the other was sliding 
into Harold’s ear a full account of his day’s 
proceedings—of inquiries that had elicited 
little to their purpose, and watching that had 
led to nothing, and of a meeting with Coul- 
son and a message from him “that he had 
not been able as yet to do anything.” 

It had been the same ever since Harold 
left Alston Crucis and took to his present 
conspirator-like mode of existence; and he 
was growing tired of it even before his 
auxiliaries, though it meant so much more to 
him than to them. 

If he had been in reality what he seemed 

to be, he might have gone contentedly blun- 
dering on through tortuous ways, like a child 
whose ignorant hands go wandering about 
some huge machine, experimentally touching 
a spring here and a handle there, till at last 
perhaps one fateful touch sets the whole vast 
bulk in motion. 
_ But Harold was in the position of knowing 
just enough about the machine to be aware 
of the unlikelihood of its being set to work 
in that fashion. His education and expe- 
nence just gave him advantage enough over 
his allies to show him that he and they were 
working in the dark, and might go on in that 
way for twenty years without finding out 
what they wanted, even if it was there to be 
found, 

The question was, Should he be content to 
go on for years, using his relations’ help till 
they grew weary of giving it, and then work- 
ing on alone, following up every clue and 
watching every chance, and taking at last— 
if fortune favoured him—a sober and com- 
plete revenge, within the limit of the law ? 

Or should he take advantage of the dis- 
turbed state of the little town during the 
next two days, touch off the gunpowder that 
his recent Guy Fawkes proceedings had. col- 





lected in the form of popular excitement, 
raise a riot that should give the police and 
the opposing party plenty to distract their 
attention, and in the midst of the mélée meet 
Thornton Harris face to face and—see what 
would come of it 4 

“T would take no advantage of him,” said 
Harold to himseif, while a quick exultant 
throb of all his pulses told plainly enough 
which course of conduct would be most 
presently agreeable. “If he has no weapon 
I will have none. But I will give him no 
advantage over me; and his friends shall 
have too much to do to interfere. A fair 
field and no favour, such as they would have 
given us in the good old days, that’s all I 
want ; and I will have it if 1 turn the town 
upside down to get it. When onceI get my 
hand on his throat he shall confess or die— 
perhaps confess and die—unless he does it 
with the better grace.” 


The next day was polling-day—the ballot 
as yet only a dream of a few enthusiastic 
politicians. Consequently that day had been 
a ‘“weather-breeder” in more senses than 
one, and peaceable townsfolk in Colgrave 
arose the next morning with heavy hearts, 
wishing that it were “evening and all well.” 

The rival candidates would have given 
something to know which of them would 
write M.P. after his name when the day was 
over. 

And Harold, to whom that day’s work 
might mean more than to any or all of them, 
arose with his mind made up, feeling more 
nearly lighthearted than he had felt since 
his troubles began, and forthwith set himself 
to mature his plans, and then to sow dissen- 
sion and work mischief. 

The non-voters, as Mr. Ravenstone had 
said, were more turbulent and more excited 
about the chances of the election than those 
who really had a part and lot in the matter. 

They had most of them left their work for 
the occasion, and were streaming about the 
streets or standing round the polling-booths, 
on the lookout for amusement—the more 
violent the better. And among them went 
Harold and his allies, especially among those 
of the Tory persuasion ; trying to turn their 
general indignation against the opposite 
party into a special prepossession against 
Thornton Harris, who had been very promi- 
nent during the last day or two in the 
Radical committee-rooms. 

There was evidence enough presently that 
they were succeeding, to a certain extent. 
Harris was pelted, though only with harm- 
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less missiles, on one or two occasions when 
he was seen crossing the market-place ; and 
an attempt was made to break the windows 
of his new office—promptly discouraged by 
Harold, and quashed by the police. 

Two or taree rough-and-tumble fights 

took place, in all good-humour, at various 
street corners, to which Harold, acting as 
recognised captain of a good many of the 
most desperate characters there, contrived to 
put a stop as soon as they came to his know- 
ledge. 
His wild followers might get as excited as 
they pleased ; but he did not want them to 
work off their excitement, or in anyway to 
bring down upon them armed interference, 
until the proper time should come—until 
twilight should have begun to fall and all 
things should be in readiness. 

If Elizabeth Walrond had seen her hero’s 
face now, she would hardly have recognised 
it, so changed it was. It must be confessed 
that whatever there might be of heroic in 
Harold’s soul was just now altogether in 
abeyance ; the longing for revenge—and a 
straightforward, brutally-simple revenge at 
that—was uppermost, and had, as it seemed, 
quenched all else. 

His plan was not to be left to chance any 


more, but waking early that morning he had 
decided that the odds against him were too 
great to make it worth while to wait and to 
possess his soul in patience, but that he 
would strike his blow that very day. 

The only doubt was as to what was to 


become of himself afterwards. The Hernes 
and their friends were pledged to protect 
his retreat, and to get him off out of the 
town in safety. Afterwards, they had holes 
and corners, and hiding-places in plenty ; it 
would be a matter of no difficulty to dodge 
the police, at any rate for a time. And be- 
yond that he had no views whatever, and 
was in no mood to entertain any. What did 
it matter, if only his deep thirst for vengeance 
had first been satisfied ? 

It was towards middle-day, as Harold was 
passing through one of the slums of Col- 
grave, a narrow court which was an unre- 
cognised short cut between two of the prin- 
cipal streets, that he came suddenly upon 
some one for whom he had been looking out 
for some weeks, and whom he had almost 
ceased to expect to see on this side of the 
water. 

Joe Herne’s curious eyes made him un- 
mistakable anywhere, let him attempt to 
disguise himself as he might. He was dis- 
guised now, by a green shade over one of 
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them, and a handkerchief muffled over the 
lower part of his face ; but he did not seem 
to be hiding himself from Harold’s obseryg. 
tion. On the contrary, he came eagerly for. 
ward, lifting his hand with a signal whose 
meaning Harold had learnt long before. 

“You here ?” said Harold, sharply. “T’yg 
been looking for you this long while past,” 

**T don’t know about that,” answered the 
gipsy. “I’ve been looking for you, but you 
went to the tribe, and you might have known 
you wouldn’t find me with them. I daren’t 
face Uncle Gabe, and the rest.” 

“Well, we did make something of a mess 
of it between us,” went on Harold, with a 
bitter lightness. ‘And the reward I pro. 
mised you and Will is not like to be forth. 
coming, I’m afraid. All the same, I owe you 
something ; for I believe you did your best 
to speak out and tell the truth. Perhaps it 
wasn’t your fault altogether that it seemed 
to come with such a very ill grace. Here's 
part, at any rate, of what I owe you.” 

Joe Herne backed away from his extended 
hand, though looking at it somewhat long. 
ingly. 

“Nay,” he said, “not while I see you 
like one of us! When your'e back at Crucis 
again you may offer me that, and I'll not 
say no. But I’ve not forgotten what you 
did for me that night at Lawyer Harris's, 
and I’ve something to pay for that yet. 
There was something I didn’t tell you before 
—I don’t know if it would have made any 
difference if the magistrates had known of it 
—and there’s another matter I’ve got to 
know of since, and Will Herne knows it 
better than me, that might come in useful if 
you could work it.” 

Harold was only half listening to the con- 
fession of his strange ally. He had given 
up now all idea of working out his revenge 
by the help of the law ; and even if he had 
not, he had little belief in the possibility of 
proving anything that Joe Herne could tell 
him. And before the other had done speak- 
ing his ear was caught by another sound—s 
light, quick step on the pavement of the 
alley—a voice that seemed strangely fami 
liar. 

A hand was laid on his arm, and, turning, 
he found himself confronted by his halt 
brother, Phil, who looked for a moment 
half doubtfully up into his face, then 
grasped him by both hands with a cry of 
triumph. 

“JT knew I should find you!” cried the 
boy, almost reproachfully. “Oh, Harry, why 
did you go away ?” 
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Harold laid his hands on the youngster’s 
shoulders, and half shook him, looking down 
upon him tenderly enough nevertheless. 

“Lad, what brings you here?” he said. 
“J heard you were gone to school. And you 
know well enough why I went.” 

“You promised you would tell me, your- 
self, before you went, if you had to go. 
And if you had I should have told you then 
that I didn’t believe a word of it, and that 
if it was all true it shouldn’t make one atom 
of difference. But you never gave me a 
chance to speak, so 1 had to come and find 

ou.” 
: “Run away from school?” asked the 
elder brother severely. 

“T left school soon after I got there,” re- 
sponded Phil with dignity. “I wrote a note 
to old Henderson, a very polite and proper 
note, and he got it, 1 suppose, this morning. 
And my chum, Dalton, helped me to get 


off. 

Harold half laughed, and looked round to 
see what had become of his late companion. 
He was gone, and the alley almost deserted. 
The noise going on in the market-place had 
drawn every able-bodied inhabitant out into 
the open to see the fun. 

“And how did you contrive to find me 
after all?” he asked, not a little put out, 
yet softened also by the unreasoning fidelity 
of the boy he had always loved. 

“I spoke to the grandmother just before 
I left home, and she told me that you would 
be here to-day, and where to find some of 
the Hernes, and said they would tell me 
where to find you.” 

“Humph! I never told her. Lucky for 
her she didn’t live a hundred years ago; 
she'd have been burnt to a certainty. And 
what am I to do with you now you are 
here }” 

Phil looked a little disconcerted. Perhaps 
he had thought that if he could once find 
his brother the relations between them would 
be somehow reversed for the time, and it 
would be for him to settle what they were 
both to do. 

“I thought—I hoped—you would come 
home with me,” he faltered, looking down. 

_ “Silly fellow!” said Harold, with another 
little shake. “Did you think I left home 
because I was afraid that you would turn me 
out ? or that I should be here if I had not 
something that I must do?” 

“Let me help you to do it!” 

“No, my dear old lad. The only thing 
you can do for me is to go back to school, 
and stick to your work, and try to be a 





credit to our father’s name—for it will all 
rest now with you.” 

“Won't you come home, then, when you 
have done what you have to do ?” 

“J don’t know! Probably not. The 
chances are that 1 shall never see Crucis 
again.” 

The boy’s eyes grew wide with consterna- 
tion; and he clutched his brother by the 
arm, holding him fast. 

“What do you mean? Why should you 
go away for always? It isn’t true! Uncle 
Bolingbroke said himself that perhaps it 
couldn’t be proved. And if it was we 
shouldn’t love you the less. You wouldn’t 
have any right to go and leave us.” 

“‘Oh! Phil, Phil,” said Harold very sadly. 
“ Don’t you see that it was to spare us both 
all this that I made a moonlight flitting, and 
never said good-bye to you ?” 

“‘]—Did you mean, then, never to see me 
again ?” 

“T meant nothing. But I think Fate will 
have it so. I must do what I have to do; 
and that will hardly agree with Crucis and 
respectability.” 

“Then I won’t be respectable either. I’ve 
found you, and I'll stick to you. They can’t 
make me take your place, even if you won't 
come back and take it yourself.” 

Something in the boy’s pleading eyes re- 
minded Harold of Elizabeth; and the re- 
membrance provoked and yet touched him. 
It was pretty, and it was absurd, the way 
these innocent creatures understood, and yet 
failed to understand him ; and linked their 
white, weak hands to hold him from his 
purpose! Elizabeth had wrung a foolish 
promise out of him ; but with Phil, at least, 
he could be master. 

“ Phil, this is childish talk!” he said at 
last, gently and gravely enough. “I can’t 
have you with me on the way I’m going. I 
don’t choose even to tell you what I have to 
do. By-and-by you will hear, perhaps, and 
understand. And then you will know that 
it was just because we were always good 
friends and brothers that I would not jet you 
come with me. You must keep steady, and 
straight, and do all that I meant to do; for 
I have only one more card to play—and then 
I must go under. The only way that you 
could make things worse for me and for 
every one would be by insisting on going 
under too.” 

“Father cared for you most,” said Phil, 
half sobbing, clinging so close to his brother’s 
arm that his face was hidden. “It was all 
right, I didn’t mind, but I always knew he 
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did. And now it will be all wrong. I 
couldn’t bear to think he knew I had taken 
your place.” 

“T think he knew before. And he would 
have had us both do what was right. Come! 
Phil ; it’s nothing to fret about. I was always 
half a gipsy, you know! I daresay I shall 
soon forget that ever I was Malreward of 
Crucis. And you and Bolingbroke must clear 
his name if I fail.” 

“Tl do my best. But I don’t seem to 
care about it if it isn’t your name too.” 

“You'll care, fast enough, when once you 
area man. And now, Phil, my lad, do you 
know what you are going todo? You are 
going down to the station, and back to school 
by the next train ; and I shall write a line to 
your master. As far as he knows I am still 
Malreward, and your guardian. I shall say 
that you have only been with me, and pro- 
bably you won’t get into more of a row 
than you ought to expect and put up with.” 

“Oh! what does it matter ? Do you think 
I care for anything that Henderson can do 
to me? But Harry, don’t send me away 
from you just now. I know something 
dreadful is going to happen. The Hernes 
said there was going to be fighting. Let me 
stay with you, just for to-day.” 

Again Harold laid his hands on the boy’s 
shoulders, and looked steadily down into his 
eyes. 

“ Considering all things,” he said, “I think 
you are not going to refuse the last thing, 
perhaps, that I shall ever ask of you. If 
you did, it would make not much practical 
difference, for I could not let you stay. But 
you won’t refuse, Phil ?” 

His sweet gipsy voice was as inexorable as 
his face, into which Phil looked up so eagerly, 
searching it in vain for any sign of yielding. 

“We are brothers, anyhow!” cried the 
boy, his eyes filling with angry tears. “You 
make me a coward when you make me turn 
my back on you in trouble. My father 
would never have said that was right! Well! 
I will go quietly, as you say, if you will 
promise me one thing. Promise me that I 
shall see you again, once at any rate, before 
you go away. Come and see me at school, 
or send for me anywhere in the world and 
Ill come. But I have a right to see you 
again.” 

Oh! these children! They could hardly 
be in conspiracy against him; and yet it 
almost seemed like it. Harold laughed, 
although he was half angry ; and he yielded, 
though it was against his will, like one over- 
mastered by some spell. 





“JT promise! It may be awkward, but] 
promise! I don’t know that anything will 
matter much, after to-day. And now, there's 
no one looking! give me a kiss, lad, and be 
gone.” 

The boy said nothing, only clung to him 
for a moment, choking down a great sob, 
and then turned away. 

“T shall write to Henderson to-night ; tel] 
him so as soon as you get in,” said Harold 
as they parted; while Phil made a little 
impatient gesture, as if that were beside the 
mark, and looked round for one last word. 

“This isn’t good-bye, after all. You've 
promised, remember,” and with that he began 
to run down the alley, and in a moment was 
out of sight. 

With one lingering, wistful look after him 
Harold hurried away in the opposite direo- 
tion; first, to look for Joe Herne, whose 
interrupted communication now seemed to 
him of more possible importance ; but whom 
he failed for the present to find. 

Next he turned into a stationer’s shop, and 
bought a sheet of paper and an envelope from 
the pretty girl behind the counter, who evi- 
dently wondered what the gipsy wanted with 
it. She wondered more when he proceeded, 
in his own natural manner, to ask her fora 
pen and ink, and leaning on the counter 
wrote a letter in what she could not fail to 
perceive, even upside down, to be a gentle- 
man’s hand. ‘The election,” in her mind, 
however, accounted for all eccentricities, and 
Harold had no time to be amused at the 
contrast between his circumstances and the 
tone of his note to the head of his brother's 
school ; though it did occur to him that this 
was probably the last letter that he should 
ever sign as Harold Malreward. 

“That's over!” he said to himself witha 
sigh, as he dropped the letter into the box. 
“The last thing I shall ever do for the lad; 
my abdication as his guardian ; if old Hen 
derson did but know it, And now to goto 
and fro, and walk up and down, and set 
about the devil’s work again! It can hardly 
be that, though, for if this isn’t casting out 
Satan I don’t know what is, and they say he 
never does that.” 


As evening drew on, the streets of Colgrave 
naturally grew more crowded. A consider- 
able part of the population had been at work, 
somehow or other, though most of the colliets 
had taken a holiday; and those who had been 
working now poured into the market-placg 
eager for their share of the excitement. — 

Drenching rain in the morning had a li 
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damped their enthusiasm, but it had now 
ceased to fall, and the streets were tolerably 
dry, though the sky was stormy and gusts 
of wind sometimes drowned the voices of 


such speakers as attempted to hold forth in 


the open air. 

There was a tendency to quarrelling 
amongst the mob, quite apart from the 
animus for which Harold and his friends 
were responsible. Mr. Norton and his allies, 
Thornton Harris amongst the number, had 
not been unwilling to stir up the worst 
passions of their adherents ; and had found, 
as many have done before them, such spirits 
easier to raise than to control. 

Mr. Ravenstone, the vicar, had not been 
content merely to stand aloof and see his 
predictions verified. While disclaiming all 
interest in politics, as such, his tall figure 
and commanding face had been often seen 
throughout the day, now here and now 
there, and sometimes seeming almost ubi- 
quitous. 

Wrangling crowds he broke up by directing 
the police to their duty ; single combats he 
put an end to by the unaided force of his 
own prestige and authoritative voice, some- 
times by the power of his own strong hand. 
Promising converts of his own he fetched 
out of public-houses, where an amount of 
drinking was going on that looked ill for 
some at least of the free and independent 
electors; and more than one man who felt 
his day’s doings not altogether to his credit, 
slunk home by by-ways as he saw the vicar’s 
oe form bearing down upon him through 

@ press. 

What Mr. Ravenstone did his curates also 
were expected todo. Harold, standing idly 
in the outskirts of a crowd, biding his time, 
caught sight of John Walrond, “ either very 
valiant or very much afeard,” possibly both, 
making his way through the throng with the 
evident intention of speaking to the voluble 
and revolutionary individual in the centre of 
it, who had drawn the multitude together by 
haranguing them in very questionable lan- 
guage, from a stool, which he carried about 
with him. 

It was very clear to Harold that the young 
man was much out of place; also that he 
would certainly meet with rudeness; possibly 
with something worse. And he was Eliza- 
beth’s brother. Quietly Harold edged after 
him, resolved that if anything untoward did 

ppen in consequence of his well-meant in- 
terference the young clergyman should at 
— find an unexpected ally at his 





The speaker had, however, finished all he 
wanted to say; and before Harold could 
follow closely enough to catch John Walrond’s 
low-voiced, -precisely-worded remonstrance, 
the man whom he addressed had answered 
by a joke too broad for repetition, aimed at 
“parsons” in general; and, in the midst of 
the roar of coarse laughter that followed, 
jumped off his stool, picked it up, and pushed 
his way through the crowd in search of a 
fresh audience. 

The only result, therefore, of Harold’s 
movement was that John Walrond, turning 
back upon his own steps, met him face to 
face, so close that it was impossible to avoid 
a recognition. 

“Mr. Malreward!” he exclaimed, in in- 
credulous astonishment. 

“No!” answered Harold, looking at him 
with a strange, hard smile. “ Mr. Mal- 
reward could have no business here! But I 
have business, and must be attending to it. 
Good evening, Mr. Walrond.” 

He was about to slip away into the throng, 
but the other put out a hand and caught 
him by the arm. 

“ Wait a moment, for Heaven’s sake. My 
father, many of your friends, have been 
inquiring after you in vain. Why do you 
not go to them, instead of being here in this 
unworthy disguise ?” 

“T believe you mean kindly, but I have no 
time to discuss the matter,” answered Harold 
hurriedly. ‘I wear no disguise, worthy or 
unworthy ; but the proper dress of my class. 
And those kind friends of whom you speak 
can do nothing for me that I could accept at 
their hands. I am not ungrateful to you or 
them, and in return I give you one word of 
advice. Go home, and keep out of this 
hurly-burly! There will be more mischief 
stirring presently than you or your vicar can 
cope with, and you will only put yourself in 
danger to no purpose.” 

“T must be about my Master’s business,” 
answered John Walrond firmly, his face 
growing a shade paler, “and I must entreat 
of you——” 

“ Hush!” said Harold, holding up his 
hand and listening intently to a fresh out- 
burst of shouts that suddenly rose above the 
general uproar. 

They were stariding close to where one of 
the main streets debouched into the market- 
place, and in that wider space the crowd 
swayed and clamoured like the troubled sea 
that cannot rest. It was on the farther side 
that the new hubbub had arisen, and John 
could distinguish nothing beyond an access of 
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noise, but it seemed as though Harold knew 

or could guess the meaning of the cries. 
“Fools!” he cried sharply ; “they have 

begun too soon!”—and flung himself into 


the press, shouldering those who stood in his | 


way to right and left, while almost simul- 
taneously a woman close by shrieked, ‘“‘They’re 
killing some one over yonder!” 

A chorus of questions, chiefly in shrill 
feminine voices, which no one answered, 
added to the general confusion. ‘Those in 
the midst of the crowd—or some of them at 
least—seemed to understand what was going 
on, for all faces looked one way, stones and 
sticks began to fly, and the shouts began to 
gather some definite meaning and coherence. 

“Who killed Sam Crofton?” ‘ Where’s 
his partner’s money?” “Thief!” ‘ Mur- 
derer!” “Throw him down here.” “Serve 
him as he served Sam Crofton,” &c. 

And through it all Harold pushed for- 
ward, cleaving the throng like a racing yacht 
cleaving the waves ; and in his wake came 
John Walrond, profiting by the gaps his 
passage left, and with his prim, delicate 
features set like a flint. 

Things were not falling out exactly as 
Harold had intended. They rarely do when 
a man has to work with many tools. Some- 


what later in the evening a stranger was to 
have sought out Thornton Harris at the 
committee-rooms, or anywhere else that he 
might happen to be, and to have beguiled 
him out into the market-place, on pretext of 


some one wanting to speak to him. Then 
Harold was to have been on the spot, with a 
sufficient number of allies—instructed not to 
interfere between him and his enemy, but to 
make and keep a ring round them, and give 
to each a fair field and no favour—and then 
Well! it might all come to pass as it 
had been planned, still, though some one had 
anticipated matters. Harris had been seen 
crossing the market-place on some errand of 
his own, at a time when most of the adhe- 
rents of his party were engaged elsewhere, 
and the fire which had been assiduously 
fanned all day had leapt at once into flame. 
He was bold enough, villain though he 
might be. He had gained the steps which 
led toa small platform which surrounded the 
town pump, and from that vantage ground 
looked down upon the yelling and hooting 
mob. Two or three others shared it with him, 
but they happened to be neutral, or at any rate 
not disposed to yield to the repeated cries of 
“Throw him down!” And the populace in 
general merely howled and bayed, like a 
pack of dogs round some animal that they 





hardly know how to attack—kept in check 
perhaps by the muzzle of a revolver that 
gleamed under the man’s hand—not bran. 
dished threateningly, but plainly in reagj. 
ness. 

He could hardly believe the mob in 
earnest ; and indeed some of them were not, 
at first, while there were plenty on the out. 
skirts of the crowd who would have fek 
bound to take his part if only they could 
have got at him. 

But missiles of all sorts came flying 
through the air; and the blood-hunger was 
rapidly rising in those fierce, untamed souls, 
while at the very foot of the steps by now 
was one who was in deadly earnest enough! 

Harold glanced around and saw a face or 
two that he knew ; Hernes enough to keep 
off for the moment any who might attempt 
to come between him and his revenge. 

The time was come, then! and he leapt 
on to the platform with a bound, caring no 
more for the revolver that Harris held than 
if it had been a rush. 

Instantly—almost instinctively—the other 
raised it, and as instantly Harold wrested it 
from his hand, flung it on the ground, and 
put his foot upon it. So swiftly was the 
thing done that those nearest them hardly 
saw what had happened. And at that 
moment John Walrond’s pale face appeared 
at Harold’s elbow, and his voice, with some 
thing in its tones that recalled his sister's, 
panted out, “ How are we—to save him ?” 

For one moment Thornton Harris had 
tasted the bitterness of death, as he recog- 
nised his enemy, even by the fierce grace of 
that cat-like spring ; and with his keen brain 
realised the fitness of time and place and 
surroundings for some desperate deed of 
vengeance. 

But in spite of the surprise that at the 
instant had palsied his hand—in spite of his 
wrath at his own weakness that had left him 
thus weaponless—he laughed aloud at John 
Walrond’s question, and the look of concern 
on his bewildered face. 

Harold was in no laughing humour, though 
for the moment, in his astonishment at 
seeing who had followed him, he failed to 
see all that this meant. s 

“What are you doing here?” he said 
sharply. ‘“Didn’t I warn you——” 

Two or three roughs sprang up the steps; 
goaded on, perhaps, by the pushes of those 
close to them, and the shouts that every 
moment grew more angry. One of them 
Harris knocked back again amongst 
fellows below ; one Harold brushed down as 
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if he had been an intrusive insect, and one 
was pulled back by a gipsy-looking fellow 
on the lowest step, who had been shouting 
among the loudest. 

“Go down!” went on Harold, in an 
almost savage undertone, as if there had 
been no interruption. “ You cannot save 
him, I tell you; you can do no good here !” 

There was another incursion from below. | 
How many assailants Harris had to repulse | 
Harold had no leisure to see, for John Wal- | 





shelter, but that Harold instinctively struck 
out right and left ; marking one or two most 
rascally countenances while he thus gained a 
moment’s time to think. More than a mo- 
ment it could not be, but that was enough. 

He was baulked, for this time! The 
young man was his father’s own son, after 
all, and would die sooner than turn his back 
on his duty. And since Harold could not 
let him be killed, why 

“T must save them both !” he said to him- 


rond, boldly interposing his slight person | self with a great oath, half rage, half unwill- 
between them and the object of their wrath, | ing admiration; “And the devil must wait 
got a handful of mud full in his face, and a | for his due; though I can promise him this 
rough hand laid upon his clerical coat that man, yet!” 
would certainly have torn it from top to; The thought was barely formed before he 
bottom, if nothing worse, but for Harold’s | lifted to his lips a whistle that hung from 
prompt interference. his neck, and a long clear call rang above the 
“Get down!” he repeated still more em-| tumult. Three or four, who had seemed the 
phatically. ‘“ Here! by this corner. Stick | foremost of the rioters, pressed nearer still 
to that fellow there ; he’ll see you safe,” and | at the sound ; and Harold took them all in 
he pointed to the gipsy, who was still bawl- | with one swift glance. 
ing for the blood of Crofton’s murderer. “You shall save him!” he said to John 
“T can’t!” gasped the young clergyman. | Walrond, “if you do what I tell you. Keep 
“They will kill him! It is my duty to help | hold cf his arm! This way!” 
you to protect him—to prevent crime.” | He seized Harris’s other arm, while he, 





It had all passed in far less time than it | still confused by the blow and hardly aware 
takes to tell of it, but in such moments | of what was passing, yielded unquestioningly. 
thought is swifter than lightning. Harold | Down the steps, on the side nearest the 


saw it all, even while he instinctively drew | houses, they stumbled all three, falling almost 
John Walrond out of the way of a huge | against the gipsy who had been posted all 
cabbage stalk that came flying at their | the while at that corner, and who seemed to 
heads; and Thornton Harris turned and receive them with blows, but, in reality, 
looked at them both with the strangest smile hustled them through the throng, assisted 
of mockery and comprehension. | by two or three more. 

All the police in the town—all the king’s| The crowd on the farther side of the pump 
horses and all the king’s men—could not | hardly knew what had happened, as yet ; and 
have snatched his revenge from him at that | those nearer at hand rained blows too much 
moment. But the son of his father’s old | at random to do much harm, at least at first. 
friend—Elizabeth’s brother—might do it! | Harold got a blow on the left arm that 

“You don’t know what you are meddling | numbed it from the wrist to the shoulder, 
in,” he said, in a fierce keen whisper that | and John Walrond’s face was scratched by 
was audible through the uproar to John an infuriated unsexed woman, against whom 
Walrond alone. “ You can’t savehim! Do | he would not lift a hand, while his coat was 
you want to die with him? Go! while | torn nearly off his back. Thornton Harris, 
there’s time ! ” | between them, got off better, though the 

Driven on by pressure from those behind, | blood was streaming down his face from the 
another wave of that raging human sea broke | stroke he had had already. 
over their little island of safety, the rocky | It was all over in a moment. Close at 
walls of which were the three stone steps | hand was one of the numerous narrow alleys 
around its base. Small chance for any of that opened into the market-place, and at the 
them, it seemed, if once they should be swept | mouth of it two men were lounging, who 
from it. | pricked up their ears and stood at attention 

John had no time to answer in words, but | at the sound of Harold’s whistle. Astonished 
his actions spoke for him. Clinging to the | they might be at the sight of the three who 
pmp with one arm, he flung the other round | struggled towards them through the throng, 

arris, who had just received a blow on the | but none the less did they make way, and 
head that half stunned him for the moment. | keep the way, and cover the retreat of the 
Both would have been torn from that friendly | fugitives. Harold whistled again, more 
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softly, and a door a little way down the 
alley opened to receive them almost before 
they reached it. It closed behind them, and 
they crossed a narrow passage and found 
themselves-in a small empty room, while the 
shouts in the market-place sounded dulled 
and far away, through two or three blocks 
of masonry. 

The preparations made for Harold’s escape 


were serving a purpose of which he and | 


those who helped him had little dreamed. 

Thornton Harris dropped into a chair, 
still dizzy and bewildered, but looking round 
him with eyes that were gradually recover- 
ing their wonted clear, cold powers of vision. 
John Walrond leaned against the table, phy- 
sically almost more confused, though he had 
not had a blow on the head, but mentally 
less obfuscated. To him the affair was simply 
a gallant rescue, in which he had taken a 
part, and he was surprised at and pleased 
with himself, though he did not exaggerate 
his own share in the glory. And Harold 
looked at them both with a very bitter smile, 
almost a sneer—as much at himself as at 
them. 

‘‘Mr. Walrond, I congratulate you,” he 
said ; “ you have done more than you know 
of. Mr. Harris, you should be congratulated 
too, perhaps; but I think we shall meet 
again some day.” 

He had meant to say more, possibly, but 


| 


_ turned away in a sudden access of impatience, 


opened the door, and called down the 29 
some words that neither of the others under. 
stood. A woman instantly answered the 


| summons, decently dressed after the ordinary 





fashion of a working woman, with a swarthy, 
handsome face and thick wavy hair. 

“Bring these gentlemen some water and 
towels,” he said ; “and if you have anything 
that can serve as a bandage—you know how 
to bind up a broken head, Maggie! When 
they are ready to go let them out by the back 
way. You will see me again before long.” 

He paused a moment, looking again to. 
wards the others, who, perhaps, had re 
covered themselves by now enough to have 
spoken if they had not been literally dumb 
founded. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Walrond. May I ask you 
not to talk about this proceeding in the 
town? Mr. Harris, au revoir/ Mention 
what you like, and do your worst !” 

He laughed, and swung out at the door 
before John Walrond could utter the remon- 
strance and entreaty that trembled on his 
tongue. An outer door, apparently that by 
which they had entered, closed behind him 
with a bang, and the two were left to gaze 
upon one another—companions in adventure 
as widely differing and as uncongenial as 
could have been found that day anywhere 
in the three kingdoms. 





CLOISTER LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CUR DE LION. 
By roe Very Rev. H. DONALD M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean or Grovucusren. 


FIRST PAPER. 


a was in the days of Coeur de Lion and 

his great father, the Angevin Henry IL., 
and his predecessor King Stephen, that the 
monastic orders did their noblest work among 
us. It was a rough and cruel age, an age of 
great crimes and of great repentances. Never, 
perhaps, has a more crushing disaster over- 
taken a whole people than when the Norman 
Conquest overwhelmed the great and wealthy 
Anglo-Saxon race—when the entire island, 
its fertile lands, its towns, its riches, its 
people, rich and poor, became the spoil of 
the conquerors; a few hundred Normans 
became suddenly rich and powerful—many 
thousand Saxons were plunged into poverty, 
misery, servitude. Long years passed before 
peace and prosperity were restored to hapless, 
conquered England. It is true that after 





several generations conquerors and conquered 
were mingled together and produced a na- 
tion, the like of which the world had never 
seen before—a nation which gradually grew 
in strength and power, in ability and endu- 
rance, grew into the mighty English race of 
to-day. But the early years of this gress 
people were, indeed, years of cruel trial and 
awful suffering. 

The reigns of Stephen, Henry II., Cceur de 
Lion, and John, were years of untold misery 
for thousands. 

The great repentance on the part of some 
of the conquerors produced, we believe, that 
wonderful array of homes of peace—monas- 
teries, nunneries, stately abbeys, wonderful 
cathedrals—a mighty array of homes, some 
gone, some a picturesque ruin, some with us 
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The Hotse or “‘ Cell” of a Father of La Grande Chartreuse. 
(From a print in a work on the Order, published by a monk of the monastery.) 


still, devoted to the service of God, and the 
help of the suffering and the down-trodden— 
an array of stately buildings and sacred socie- 
ties such as the world had never seen before, 
will probably never see again.* Men, many of 
them noble by birth, rich and powerful, over- 
whelmed by the sights of the great misery 
around them, devoted themselves and their 
lives to relieving, as best they could, the 
misery of their neighbours, to the alleviation 
of the unspeakable woe of the land they had 
taken possession of. The monastic orders 
in these reigns attained, perhaps, their loftiest 
ideal, and did unquestionably right noble 
work in their generation. They were not 
faultless, by any means, but many of the 
monks well deserved the title of Saint. 

I will try and reproduce a few scenes from 
the life of one of these great ones, which may 
be taken as a fair specimen of the views and 
aspirations of not a few among the vast 
army of devoted “religious” who lived in 
these troubled times—the birth-throes of our 
English people. 

* * 


* * 


Far away from England, among the moun- 
tas of Savoy—in that country now so well 
known among the seekers after a lost health, 
—in the neighbourhood of pleasant, sunny 
Aix-les-Bains, lived a boy of a noble race, 


* In Stephen’s reign of nineteen years 115 monasteries were 
built, and 113 were added to these during the reign of Henry II., 
g a total of 228 monasteries built in these two reigns. 





| who from early days had been brought up by 


men who dwelt in monasteries. A chance 
visit to the monastery of the Grande Char- 
treuse, in company with the Prior of the 
house in which he was living, determined 
the young Hugh of Avalon’s future career. 
The weird beauty of the situation of the 
lonely house of St. Bruno and his companions, 
the towering rocks which overhung the group 
of cells, the far-reaching sombre pine-forests 
with their melancholy and ceaseless music, 
which surrounded the little valley of prayer, 
the remoteness from all human habitation, 
the stern grave life lived by the solitaries 
devoted to God, inspired the young seeker 
after righteousness and truth with a pas- 
sionate longing to share in what he felt was 
a beautiful life. After a lengthened noviciate 
the young noble took the final vows of a 
Carthusian monk, and in the course of a 
long and stormy career this early love never 
grew cold, never faded. 

The rule of St. Bruno was ascetic even to 
painful severity ; meat was forbidden, and 
the plainest and coarsest food only sanc- 
tioned ; each brother of the order lived alone, 
never meeting his companions save in the 
chapel or on rare occasions. His bed-furni- 
ture was a rough blanket, a pillow, and a skin ; 
his dress a horsehair shirt covered outside 
with linen, worn night and day; with the 
white cloak of the order—in early times a 
sheepskin. This life of solitary meditation 
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and prayer might go on for the professed 
brother for years. It might cease at any 
moment, as he was bound by vows of obe- 
dience never to be questioned. At the bid- 
ding of his “ general” he was liable to be sent 
on the most distant and perilous mission, for 
these men owned neither country nor race ; 
all men were their brethren. 

4.2 we have said, the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries were especially an age of cruelty 
and misruie, of greedy conquerors and hap- 
less conquered—an age in which helpless, 
defenceless multitudes lived at the mercy of 
merciless masters, generally indifferent to 
suffering, when law was the feeblest and 
most untrustworthy stay of right.* In this 
stern, pitiless age, the monasteries—very 
numerous in England—and their inhabitants 
were the only power that could be relied on 
to exercise any real check upon these cruel 
and oppressive forces. By the mouth of the 
monk, in this age of violence and conquest, 
spoke the voice of the helpless, defenceless 
people, and their voice, thus uttered, com- 
pelled a hearing. It was to these ‘“ Homes 
of Prayer” that a man who in good earnest 
meant to serve God and to help his down- 
trodden neighbour associated himself, or, in 
other words, ‘any high effort in those days 
to be thorough and religious, took the shape 


of monastic discipline and rule.” 

It was a splendid training for a great mind 
with a noble ideal, was the life of such a 
monastery as the Grande Chartreuse in the 


twelfth century.t ‘The governing thought 
was that the life there was a warfare, and 
the monastery was a camp or barrack; there 
was continued drill and exercises, fixed times, 
appointed tasks, hard fare, stern punishment; 
watchfulness was to be incessant, obedience 
prompt and absolute, no man was to have a 
will of his own, no man was to murmur.” 

In such a life as this the young Savoyard 
noble spent twenty happy years—years so 
happy that in after time; when he had be- 
come one of the earth’s great ones, when he 
had a palace for his home instead of a naked 
cell, and wore rich clothing in place of the 
rough haircloth and sheep’s-wool cloak, he 
would come back to a solitary English ‘“‘Char- 
treuse” as to a retreat of perfect enjoyment. 

“‘When the cares of the great world fell 
heavily upon the great monk-statesman, 
Hugh would often come to his little Car- 
thusian cell{ for rest of mind and body, 
and, on coming there, would pitch away his 


* Compare Dean Church, ‘‘ Anselm,” chap. ii.—viii., &c. 

+ Church’s “‘ Anselm,” chap. iii. 

+ Froude’s “A Bishop of the Twelfth Century” (‘Short 
Studies on Great Subjects”). 





grand dress and jump into his sheepskin ag 
we moderns put on our shooting-jackets,” 

For twenty years Brother Hugh, the Car. 
thusian, was a monk of the great house built 
in the solitudes of the Savoy Alps. Far and 
wide his name was whispered abroad as the 
most gifted monk of the famous order. His 
life had proved for him the most admirable 
discipline. The unswerving obedience had 
taught him how best to rule and influence 
others ; the rigid discipline, the hard fare, 
the stern grey life had taught him to set its 
true value upon luxury and magnificence; 
very poor and tawdry seemed to him the 
prizes of the world which men spend their 
existence in siriving after. His keen and 
powerful intellect grew with years as he per- 
formed his solitary duties at the Chartreuse, 
varied with the public tasks allotted him by 
his superiors. 

Hugh the monk was almost in middle life 
when a wonderful and unexpected opening 
for a new strange service presented itself to 
him—a new service which brought him into 
close contact with two of the most famous 
kings in our many-coloured English story. 

Thedealings of Hugh, the Carthusian monk, 
with Henry II. the great Plantagenet king, 
with Richard the Lion-hearted, and later 
with John Lackland, tell us something of 
the strong influence for good exercised over 
these mighty, irresponsible medieval mo 
narchs by a loving and sympathising Chris- 
tian monk, whose education had taught him 
never to be afraid of the mightiest, whose 
training in a great and solemn monastery 
had made him “ capable of the highest things, 
content—as living before Him with whom 
there is neither high nor low—to minister to 
the humblest.”* 

And the story of these dealings of the 
monk Hugh in the latter half of his noble 
life with these kings possesses another and a 
very different charm ; it lifts up for a moment 
the veil which hangs over these memorable 
royal lives—the veil of years, the veil of 
many traditions, of glory as of shame—and 
we are brought absolutely face to face for 
a brief moment with Henry Plantagenet,} 

* Church, “ Anselm,” chap. xiv. 

+ “Seven centuries off, thou wilt see King Henry II. visibl 
there, in all his glory, in some high presence-chamber, a vivit 
noble-looking man, with grizzled beard, in glittering uncertain 
costume, with earls round him, and bishops and dignitaries, 
in the like.” . . . . “ Ceur de Lion, not a theatrical popinjey 
with greaves and steel cap on, but a man living upon vi 
Thou brave Richard! .... he loved a man, and knew one 
when he saw him!” .... ‘John Lackland, a blustering 
dissipated human figure, with a kind of blackguard quality 
air, in cramoisy velvet, with much plumage and fringing amid 
numerous other human figures of the like, riding abroad with 
hawks, talking noisy nonsense; . . . . a shabby Lackland as 


se; .. 
he was! ”— Carlyle, ** Past and Present : The Ancient Monk, 
chap. i, 
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the greatest and most 
powerful monarch of the 
age; face to face with 
Richasd the Lion-hearted, 
the bravest champion in 
Christendom, the hero of 
our boyish memories ; face 
to face with John Lack- 
land, the perjured, the 
murderer, theabhorred and 
detested John, who sleeps, 
however, as he prayed 
to sleep, in holy company 
in the gorgeous shrine at 
Worcester. 

This brilliant chapter in 
the monk’s story came 
about as follows. It was 
about the year of our Lord 
1174 that Henry IL., after 
the strange scenes of sub- 
mission he had gone 
through in the matter of 
the murder of Thomas a 
Becket, determined to in- 








troduce the Carthusian 





order into England. It 
was like the great and 
statesmanlike king to de- 
sire to strengthen a 
mighty institution like 
that of the monastic 
orders, with whom he had 
waged a life-and-death 
contest and had been sig- 
nally worsted. But the 
Plantagenet recognised the 
almost limitless influence 
of these orders, and, like 
a true patriot statesman, desired to invigo- 
rate and make more perfect a power which 
might so materially aid the future progress 
of the people he loved so well. 

The first settlement of the Carthusians at 
Witham, near Frome, was attended with 
grave dissensions between the monks and the 
tenants of the monks’ lands. The stranger 
Carthusians, disheartened with their difficul- 
ties, were preparing to return to their native 
Savoy mountains, when Hugh, whose splen- 
did devotion and great abilities were recog- 
nised in the order, was directed to take 
charge of the new English community as 
their prior. It was sorely against his will 
that he left his cell in his beloved Grande 
Chartreuse, but with the true monk obedience 
Was the first, the paramount consideration. 

y the good management of the new prior 


and the help of the king, who recognised his 


Monument to Henry II. and Richard I. and their Queens. 





Formerly at Fontevraud. 
(By permission of Mr, J. C. Watt.) 


ability and unbending integrity, the diffe- 
rences were soon arranged, the fame of 


Witham Priory rapidly grew. It became 
a favourite place of pilgrimage. The monks 
were even said to work miracles. The 
wise Prior, however, thought little of these, 
considering that the only miracle a monk 
could really work, and which was worth 
speaking about, was holiness of life. His 
biographer, his faithful friend and compa- 
nion, Brother Adam, subsequently Abbot of 
Eynsham, relates how at this period of his 
life he (Adam) observed how the Prior Hugh 
worked many miracles, but he paid no heed 
to them, and so he lived for eleven more 
years a quiet, simple, earnest life, governing 
his little community, training himself uncon- 
sciously for higher and more difficult work. 
One day Prior Hugh received a royal com- 
mand from Eynsham, near royal Woodstock, 
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to attend a great council. King Henry II. 
told him the canons of Lincoln had chosen 
him, and that he, the King, fully approved 
the choice, to be Bishop of the great see of 
Remigius ; the late Bishop, Walter de Cou- 
tances, had been promoted to the archie- 
piscopal see of Rouen. Very unwillingly and 
interposing many questions before his accept- 
ance, Hugh the Monk became ‘Hugh the 
Bishop. He was then more than fifty years 
old ; thirty-two or thirty-three years of train- 
ing in the stern ascetic monastic school of 
unquestioning obedience and ceaseless work 
had well fitted him for the great part he was 
now to play in public life. 

Brother Adam, in his account of this part 
of the historic life of the monk bishop, tells 
us little of the stirring public events which 
made the period of Hugh’s episcopate so 
memorable. Most of our readers are well 
acquainted with the charming romance of 
“Ivanhoe,” perhaps the most widely read of 
the writings of the great Scottish novelist 
and poet; the period described in the story 
of “Ivanhoe” corresponded to that when 
Hugh was Bishop of Lincoln. The grand Cru- 
sade, the absence from England of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, the captivity and return of 
the Lion-hearted, the plots and treachery of 
Prince John, of all these stirring events the 
monk Hugh was a spectator; nay, more, he 
was a prominent actor in not a few of them.* 
Brother Adam tells us little of these; with 
him Church questions, the ecclesiastical dis- 

utes in which Hugh took a part, curious 
details of his beloved master’s life, traits of 
his lovable character—these are the things 
which Adam delights to tell us of ; they are 
what concerned him, and he thought they 
would interest his readers—dwellers for the 
most part in lonely cloisters—much more than 
recitals of State policy, more than the sorrows 
and joys, more than marriages and deaths of 
kings and princes, more than war, though the 
war was for the possession of Jerusalem and 
the Holy Places. I daresay he was right. Men 
and women do not change much, and Walter 
Scott is read by thousands, while Hume and 
even Froude can only count their students 
by hundreds. So we must be grateful for 
gossipy, loving Adam’s memoirs, especially 


* See Froude, “‘ A Bishop of the Twelfth Century,” drawn 
from the “Magna Vita 8. Hugonis Episcopi Lincolnensis,”’ 
edited by Rev. J. F. Dimock. Mr. Froude speaks of this bio- 
graphy of “Brother Adam” as containing the most vivid 
picture which has come down to us of England as it then was, 
and of the first Plan et kings. The “ Magna Vita 8S. 
Hugonis” was first printed in the seventeenth century; 
editor, Dom le Vasseur; and again was edited by Dom le 
Couteulx. For this study of mine, I have also used and quoted 
from the exhaustive and scholarly ‘‘ Vie de 8. Hugues, par 
yn Religieux de la Grande Chartreuse” (Montreuil, 1890). 





es 


when our biographer takes us in the course 
of his narrative, as now and again he d 
into the august presence of the Plantagen 
Henry IL, Cour de Lion, and shifty 
John. 

His hero-master Hugh—I call him ad. 
visedly “hero,” for a more heroic soul than 
that of Hugh of Avalon never dwelt in a frail 
and delicate body—his hero-master was eyj- 
dently a trusted friend and counsellor of two 
at least of these famous monarchs. Not lo 
after the monk’s elevation it happened that 
at Lincoln a rich prebendal stall fell vacant, 
King Henry II. wanted it for one of his 
courtiers, and wrote his views on the matter 
to Bishop Hugh, thinking he had only to 
express his wish to obtain the stall. Hugh 
at once wrote back to the King, “that these 
stalls were for priests, not for courtiers.” The 
King was very angry, and peremptorily sent 
for Each. Henry II. was then residing at 
his favourite palace of Woodstock, and the 
Bishop was at Dorchester, some thirteen miles 
away, a place in that day in the far-reaching 
diocese of Lincoln. 

Hugh was introduced into the presence of 
Henry as he sat, with his courtiers round him, 
under a tree. The King before whom the 
monk-bishop stood, whose power he was 
quietly defying, was no ordinary man. He 
was not only one of the wisest, but was 
perhaps the most powerful prince in Chris- 
tendom. He was absolute sovereign of 
England, and across the seas his dominions 
embraced almost the half of what is now 
known as France. He was closely connected 
by marriage and relationship with the Em- 
peror and the Kings of France and Arragon. 
He was the head of the house of the Norman 
Kings of Sicily, and was heir of the Christian 
King of Jerusalem, His glory and power 
were acknowledged not only throughout the 
western but also in the eastern world. But 
Hugh the monk looked on the face of his 
mighty sovereign, who ever since he 
come to England had been his friend, un- 
abashed. It seemed but a trifling favour that 
the King asked from him, but Hugh felt that 
to grant it would be an injury to a far greater 
king than Henry Plantagenet.* 

“The Bishop approached—no one rose oF 
spoke. He saluted the King; there was no 
answer. Then Hugh drew near; gently push- 
ing aside an earl who was sitting at Henrys 
side, he took his place. Silence still com 
tinued. At last Henry, looking up, called 


* “Vie de 8. Hugues un Religieux de la Grande Cha 
treuse,”’ livre ii. ch. v. ie 
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for a needle and thread. He had hurt a 
finger of his left hand ; it was wrapped with 
astrip of linen, the end was loose, and the 
King began to sew. The Bishop watched 
him through a few stitches, and then with 
the utmost composure said to him, ‘Quam 
similis es modo cognatis tuis de Falesia,’— 
‘Your Majesty reminds me nowof yourcousins 
of Falaise.’ Henry at once saw the allusion, 
and the chronicler tells us was convulsed 
with laughter. Then turning to his Court, 
‘Do you see what this facetious visitor means 4 
He is referring to my ancestress, the mother 
of the Conqueror, Arletta, the Tanner of 
Falaise’s daughter. Falaise, you know, is 
famous for its leather work. He says when 
I was stitching the linen round my finger I 
was showing my descent.’ Then turning to 
the monk-bishop he asked him how he could 
treat his king with such scant courtesy as to 
refuse him the small favour in the matter of 
the stall at Lincoln? ‘I know myself,’ an- 
swered Hugh gravely, ‘to be indebted to 
your Highness for my late promotion, but I 
considered your Highness’s soul would be in 
danger if 1 was found wanting in the dis- 
charge of my duties, so I resisted an improper 
attempt on your part upon a stall in my 
cathedral.’ ” 

Henry was too great a man not to know 
the Bishop was right. He had had many 
other experiences too of Hugh, so when the 
first flush of anger at being crossed in his 
will had faded away he recognised what a 
source of strength to throne and altar was 
such a fearless, honest man. The King asked 
no more for the disputed stall. 

Hugh’s friend, King Henry II., died two 
years after the scene at Woodstock just re- 
lated. Coeur de Lion succeeded. The old 
friendship with the father was continued to 
the son, whom he probably had often seen 
and talked with in Henry II.’s lifetime. Our 
monk-bishop seems to have loved dearly the 
“Lion Heart,” forgiving and making allow- 
ances for the many mistakes and faults of 
the great crusader, and only seeing the 
splendid qualities and the generous chivalry 
of the well-loved monarch. 

During the fourteen years of his episcopate, 
AD. 1185—1200, we catch sight of our 
“ideal monk” playing often the part of a 
true statesman in the stormy days of King 
Richard and King John, standing perpetually 
between the high-handed oppressor and the 
oppressed ; we see him always the same fear- 
less, simple figure, restlessly working for 
others, equally at home at the court of the 
warrior King of England, surrounded by his 





mailed barons and captains, as in the sad 
precincts of a leper hospital, or among hig 
rough workmen who were building for him 
his stately cathedral on the hill of Lincoln, 
or alone on the marshes with wild birds over 
which he acquired a strange influence. It 
would almost seem as though, like King 
Solomon in the Arabian story, he possessed 
the language of birds, and could talk with 
them and tell them his kind, sweet thoughts. 
With the sick and dying he was singularly 
winning and tender.* “Pardon, blessed 
Jesus,” exclaims his chaplain Adam, “ par- 
don the unhappy soul of him who tells the 
story. When I saw my master (Bishop 
Hugh) touch those livid faces; when I saw 
him kiss the blessed eyes, or eyeless sockets, 
I shuddered with disgust. But Hugh said 
to me, that these afflicted ones were flowers 
of Paradise, pearls in the coronet of the 
eternal King waiting for the coming of their 
Lord, who in His own time would change 
their forlorn bodies into the likeness of His 
own glory.” He would visit these poor 
scarred lepers, would wash their cruel sores 
with his own hands, would kiss them, pray 
with them, comfort them. 

He had a remarkable love, too, for the last 
sad rites with which our holy religion lays 
the dead to rest, often taking out of the 
hands of his priests and chaplains the saying 
the solemn, beautiful service over the corpse. 

On one of these occasions we read how, 
when he was at Rouen with King Richard, 
he was summoned to the royal table. “The 
King,” he said in reply to the court mes- 
senger, “must not wait for me. He had 
better dine without me than that I should 
leave my Master’s work undone.” 

That peculiar power which he exercised 
over wild birds and animals, it has been 
noticed, was possessed by other practical 
holy men.¢ St. Cuthbert, the favourite saint 
of the North, some of whose bones rest in 
that grand minster which looks down at 
Durham on the Wear, and St. Guthlac, the 
holy solitary, whose noble monument we still 
wonder at when we gaze at the beautiful 
ruin of Crowland, both possessed this same 
strange power over wild birds and untamed 
creatures. 

He found time in his busy, happy life to 
share in the work of church building ; a work 
which in the ages when the Plantagenetsruled 
attained an excellence never attained before, 
and probably will be never reached again. 

* “Vie de S. Hugues,” livre ii. chap. viii. 


Froude. . 
+ Ibid., livre ii. ch. iii, Professor Bright, “Early English 
Church History.” 
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Hugh found the Norman cathedral of Re- 
migius, at Lincoln, half in ruins, the result 
of the earthquake of the year 1185. He 
busied himself with the zeal he ever threw 
into the work which lay before him to raise 
money and prepare designs for a noble 
minster. The choir and eastern transept of 
the present matchless cathedral were com- 
pleted in Hugh’s lifetime, and a beautiful 
tradition is still with us which tells us how 
the monk bishop not only assisted in the 
planning of the wondrous pile, but now and 
again worked with his own hands among 
the masons and carpenters as they fashioned 
the stones and carved the beams of the great 
church. We have already spoken of his love 
for Coeur de Lion. It was in the year 1197 
that a serious rupture took place between 


the King and the Bishop. Richard com. 
manded that a contingent of men-at-arms 
from the See of Lincoln should be sent to 
help him in one of his perpetual foreign 
wars. Hugh resisted, and said the tiberties 
of the See which he had sworn to defend 
forbade any subsidies of men and money 
being levied for foreign service. Other 
bishops yielded the point, and provided the 
subsidies, but Hugh stoutly resisted, defying 
even the royal threat of confiscation. The 
impetuous Richard was deeply incensed, 
Hugh determined to see him ; he left Eng- 
land, and found Coeur de Lion at Roche 
d’Andeli, hearing mass in the church. The 
interview between the angry sovereign and 
the fearless monk was a curious one.* 

“Richard was sitting in a great chair at 
the opening into the choir ; on either side of 
him were the Bishops of Durham and Ely. 
Hugh came near and bowed to the sovereign, 
Richard frowned and turned away. ‘Kiss 
me, my lord King,’ said the Bishop—the 
kiss was the usual greeting between the 
sovereign and the spiritual peer. The King 
turned away still more pointedly. ‘Kiss 
me, my lord,’ said the monk again, grasping 
Coeur de Lion by the vest, and shaking him. 
Angrily Richard replied, ‘Non meruisti, 
thou hast not deserved it.’ ‘I have de- 
served it,’ said Hugh, still grasping the 
royal dress. Had he shown the slightest 
fear, probably the ‘Lion Heart’ would have 
ordered him into captivity, but who could 
resist such marvellous audacity ? The royal 
kiss was given. Bishop Hugh passed up to 
the altar, and became at once absorbed in 
the service, King Richard curiously watching 
him. After the mass the two old friends 
were reconciled, the Bishop gaining—strange 
to say—his point.” The King’s words were 
remembered in after days, when he had left 
for ever the scene of his glories and troubles: 
“Tf all bishops were like my lord of Lincoln, 
not a prince among us could lift his head 
against them.” 

The two friends—seemingly so unlike— 
never met again in this world. Hugh had 
returned to England, but soon started again 
for the continent to try once more to influence 
King Richard, who, again in sore need of 
money, persisted in making unjust demands 
on England. But before he reached Angers 
Sir Gilbert de Lacy met him with the sad 
news of the great prince’s death. He had 
received a mortal wound from an arrow at 
the siege of Chalus. 





* “Vie de 8. Hugues,’’ livre ii. ch, vii. Froude. 
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The Death of St. Bruno, Founder of the Order and Builder of La Grande Chartreuse. 
(From the picture by Lesueur in the Louvre.) 


Hugh arrived at Fontevraud on Palm 
Sunday, just in time to look on the coffin of 
his loved “ Lion Heart.”* 

The story of Adam, the chaplain, takes us 


* The body of Richard was laid by his father, Henry IT., in 
the Abbey of Frontevraud. The “Lion Heart’ was bequeathed 
to the Canons of Rouen, who enshrined it in “silver and gold” 
and placed it in their cathedral. This precious relic was dis- 
covered in 1838 (July 31), in a cavity formed in the lateral wall 
of the choir. _It_was enclosed within two leaden boxes, the 
iterior one lined with a very thin plate of silver, on which 
Was engraved :— 

F HIC : JACET: 
COR : RICAR 
DI : REGIS: 
ANGLORUM : 


The heart was much shrunken, and “ had the appearance of a | 


teddish-coloured leaf, dry and bent round at the ends.” It was 
Wrapped in a sort of taffety of a greenish colour. It now reposes 
beneath a stately tomb with an effigy of the king resting on it, 
on the south side of the choir of Rouen Oathedral.—(** The 
Tombs of the Kings of England.” By J. Charles Wall, 1891.) 
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also into the presence chamber of John 
zackland, now King of England. But we 
miss the old playful, fearless love which 
existed between the last two sovereigns, 
Henry and Richard, and our monk. Hugh 
knew John too well, and we only now see 
the stern, grave ascetic, the old man of God ; 
the bright, sunny, fearless Hugh had no 
place in that great heart of his for the shifty, 
treacherous John. But the end of this busy 
devoted career was at hand. The monk- 
bishop was prostrated by sudden weakness. 
He was scarcely an old man. That self-deny- 
ing, abstemious life, full of human interests, 
bright, busy, blessed, might well have looked 


| forward still to years of splendid usefulness, 
| but death came suddenly. He had paid, in 
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the year following Richard’s death, a last 
visit to his beloved Grande Chartreuse, and 
in his old haunts, seemingly was as strong 
as ever, but on his way home his strength 
failed. Resting at his London house in the 
old Temple, he felt the end was come. 
Had not the great churchman, the patriot 
statesman, the loving monk, left his life’s 
hopes and dreams buried in the royal tomb 
at Fontevraud ? Hugh was willing to live on, 
it seems, and to work on as long as his Master 
pleased, but the joy of living was quenched, 
the sunny hopefulness of existence seems to 
have been darkened for ever when Richard 
Coeur de Lion died. 

He lay for some time in great suffering 
quietly fading away. Among his notable 
visitors was King John, whom he cared little 
for; the wicked prince ever had a reluctant 
and lingering attachment to the loyal, de- 
voted friend of his dead father and brother. 
Hugh knew that for him the end was come, 
and with calm cheerfulness prepared for it. 
There was little to do. His whole life had 
been a preparation for the other and grander 
state of being. Fear of death had no place 
in his heart. “We should be indeed un- 
happy,” * he was heard to say, “if we were 
not allowed to die at all” He told his 
friend the exact spot in his grand minster 
church where he wished to be buried—and 
so waited quietly for death. 

In Archbishop Lanfrane’s monastic regu- 
lations, which generally represent the rule 
of the great houses in England and on the 
Continent in the best age of monk-life, ela- 
borate and minute rules are laid down about 
the treatment of the dying. When the 
brother entered into his agony, a haircloth 
was spread on the floor of the cell, ashes 
were sprinkled over it, a cross was made on 
the ashes, and on this the dying brother was 
laid. “The whole convent was summoned b 
sharp, repeated blows on a board. All who 
heard it—unless service in the church was 
going on—were to gather near and repeat 
the Penitential Psalms, and so, in the presence 
of the House, amid the low muttered whis- 
pers of prayer and psalm, in sackcloth and 
ashes the monk of God died.” So, writes 
Dean Church, died Anselm, and that master 
builder Gundulf of Rochester; so passed away 
Bruno, the founder of the Carthusian order, 
and unnumbered other known and unknown 
saints and holy men, whose names we believe 
are written in the Book of God. 


* “Magna Vita,” livre v. ch, xix. “Vie de 8. Hugues,” 
livre ii. ch. vi. 





Hugh had his cross of ashes made on the 
floor of his room in the old Temple when he 
felt the end was quite near, and by his own 
wishes was lifted on to it; the choristers of 
St. Paul’s were chanting round him the 
compline, and as they were beginning the 
“Nunc dimittis,” his chaplain tells us, he 
left them. “One of the most beautiful 
spirits,” writes the most eloquent of our 
historians, by no means a blind admirer of 
the monastic system, “that was ever incar- 
nated in human clay.” 


* * * * 


He was buried* as he desired, in that stately 
but as yet unfinished minster of his on the 
hill of Lincoln, Round his grave gathered, 
indeed, a strange and motley group. The 
King of England, John Lackland, helped to 
carry the bier of the well-loved monk; by 
his side, helping with the sad burden, was 
the King of Scotland. Among the mourners 
were many bishops and abbots, earls and 
barons ; and conspicuous among them was a 
company of poor Jews, wishing to show their 
loving homage to one who, in an age con- 
spicuous for its fierce persecution of the 
chosen race, had ever helped them to bear 
the sad and grievous burden of their hunted, 
harassed life.+ 

Such was the man, nurtured and educated 
by the monastic orders of the twelfth cen- 
tury. It may be said he was a rare and ex- 
ceptional example. It is true that Hugh of 
the Chartreuse was an especially gifted man, 
but the spirit which lived in the Monk of our 
little study, guided and governed the lives 
of uncounted men and women in that fierce 
age of trial. Surely the school which could 
train such noble servants for their country, 
their Church, and their God, can never be 
lightly spoken of, but must ever hold ap 


* They left him to sleep, as he desired, in the dress in which 
fourteen years before he had been consecrated Bishop; the 
vestments were kept in the sacristy at Lincoln against this 
day. “Les ornements pontificaux dont se servit l’Evéque 
age ew son sacre étaient fort simples et sans Luxe, depuis 
es Sandales jusqu’a la Mitre. 8S. Hugues les destinait 4 
revetir son corps au jour de ses funerailles.” ‘‘ Magna Vita,” 
livre v. ch. xvi. ‘“ Vie de S, Hugues,” livre ii. ch. il. 

+ The Angel Choir of Lincoln Cathedral was erected as a 
home for the shrine of St. Hugh, and the saint’s remains were 
deposited there in the presence of Edward I. and his Queen, 
A.D. 1280. The shrine was made of beaten gold, but was taken 
away in the thirty-second year of King Henry VIII.’s reign. 
A black marble slab covered the grave where it was supposed 
the remains of Hugh were reinterred, This was opened in late 
days, and in the ground beneath a stone coffin was discovered, 
within which was another coffin of lead; on opening this a 
decaying mass of linen and silken vestments were discovered, 
so arranged as roughly to simulate the shape of a human body 
—not even a fragment of bone was there—but it was evident 
from the stains on the sides of the leaden coffin that a a 
had once reposed in it.—(From a paper written by the Kev. 
Precentor Venables, of Lincoln.)—Were not these “ Vest 
ments” probably the ones 8. Hugh had so carefully laid by 
for his last long sleep? (See note above.) 
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honoured place in the many-coloured story | 
of our England. | 

| 


«“ Servants of God! or sons 
Shall I not call you ? because 
Not as servants ye knew 
Your Father’s innermost mind, 


Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted, and fallen, and died ! 


Then in such hour of need 
= — — dispirited race, 

e, like angels, appear 
Radiant with pt divine. 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
‘Weakness is not in your word, 
‘Weariness not on your brow.” 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, 





Erratum.—In the Paper on the Tomb of King Osric, on 


page 395, col. 1, line 20, after the word “ kings” insert “ of an 


older date than Osric,” 


AMONGST THE 
By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


PALkine with people generally we do not 
find a great wealth of ideas respecting 
Lapland. They may be gathered up into a 
very few sentences. It is the land of the 
Aurora Borealis ; the land of the Midnight 
Sun ; a land of almost perpetual snow ; of 
the reindeer and sledges ; and of a dwarfish 
race of people who live in huts and travel on 
snow-shoes. After the somewhat confident 
rehearsal of these simple propositions we do 
not usually venture further, having an un- 
easy consciousness that if we did the inquir- 


| 


| 


ing eyes looking up into ours would detect 
that we were out of ourdepth. At the same 
time we may have the impression that any 
effort to increase our knowledge upon the 
subject would be but poorly rewarded. This, 
however, is a mistake. The Lapps and their 
country are worth knowing. So far as the 
country is concerned, although such epithets 
as bleak, barren, inhospitable, and desolate 
are fitly applied to it, the aspects under which 
it is often seen are of really transcendent 
beauty. Extending through Russian, Nor- 
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wegian, and Swedish territory (for Lapland 
is not a geographical unity, but simply the 
land of Lapps) it comprises some of the finest 
features of all. There are bold headlands 
and lofty awe-inspiring mountains ; deep pic- 
turesque valleys; lakes and fiords equal to 
any in northern Europe; broad rivers and 
rushing mountain torrents; cascades and 
waterfalls. In the wilder districts marvel- 
lous effects of varied colour and form, and in 
the less mountainous regions many stretches 
of quiet beauty that it would be difficult to 
surpass. For the greater part of the year 
the country is of course covered with snow; 
but even this has a charm of its own seen 
nowhere else in the world, and it presents to 
the Laplander facilities for travel which he is 
loth to exchange even for the warmth and 
beauty of his brief summer. 

And then the nights. Is there anything 
that can equal them? “As lovely,” says 
Wordsworth, ‘as a Lapland night,” and he 
could surely have found no finer image. 
Those who have stood beneath the radiance 
of the marvellous Aurora as it is seen only 
in these latitudes, affirm that for this sight 
alone it is worth braving all the rigours of a 
journey to the land of the Lapps. ‘“ Across 
the dark heavens the mystic forces spread a 


glimmer of light; the grand play of light, 


colour, form, and motion has begun. Soon 
the silent energy raises a magnificent tent of 
flames over the earth, woven of myriads of 
trembling streamers, which, resting on the 
horizon, shoot upwards to the coronal point 
of the zenith ; and now it unfolds garlands 
and draperies in all the lovely colours of the 
rainbow, fluttering from north to south, from 
east to west, and a moment after the entire 
heavens resemble a bath of liquid fire in 
violent motion. With constant change and 
incessant renewal this marvellous display 
continues through the long winter’s night, 
until the last flickering remains of the ele- 
ments of light vanish before the approaching 
dawn.” Thus writes Tromholt, the distin- 
guished Norwegian scientist, and his conclu- 
sion is that “a lovelier spectacle it is not 
given the human eye to behold ; he who has 
not seen it cannot form an idea of its magni- 
ficence ; it defies description.” 

Equally indescribable, and in some respects 
more gorgeous, is the sight of the midnight 
sun, a scene the weird splendour of which has, 
it is thought, been better depicted by Bayard 
Taylor than by any one else who has at- 
tempted to paint it in words. “Eddies of 
returning birds gleamed golden in the noc- 
turnal sun, like drifts of dead leaves in the 





October air. Far to the north the sun lay in 
a bed of saffron light over the clear horizon 
of the Arctic Ocean. A few bars of dazzli 
orange cloud floated above me and still higher 
in the sky, where the saffron melted, through 
delicate rose-colour, into blue, hung like 
wreaths of vapour, tinted with pearly opaline 
flushes of pink and golden grey. The sea is 
a web of pale slate-colour, shot through with 
threads of orange and saffron; the air filled 
with a soft, mysterious glow, and between the 
headlands stands the midnight sun, shining 
on us with subdued fires, and with the gor. 
geous colouring of an hour for which we 
have no name, since it is neither sunset nor 
sunrise, but the blended loveliness of both.” 

Yet, with all its compensations, Lapland is 
scarcely a region in which we should choose 
to fix our dwelling, or where we should care 
to remain any longer than necessity com. 
pelled us. It has wonderful sights to show 
us, but having seen these we shall soon long 
for home. A land where husbandry is next 
to impossible, where fruit-trees yield no fruit, 
where the brief, forcing summer causes every- 
thing to grow too fast to be of much good— 
where even pigs will not pay for feeding—can 
hardly be described as a land of plenty. An 
abundance of salmon and trout, of edible 
berries and of valuable timber, with tens of 
thousands of reindeer to boot, would be re- 
garded as but a poor equivalent for the com- 
forts to which we are most of us accustomed. 

Besides, what should we do for society! 
To say nothing of whether we should find 
the people agreeable companions or not, the 
difficulty would be to find them at all. There 
are, probably, not more than 17,000, scat- 
tered over an area of 150,000 square miles— 
that is, about one person to every nine square 
miles; and these are, many of them, ever 
wandering hither and thither. They have 
no towns, and their so-called villages are often 
as nomadic as the people, consisting of some 
half-dozen tents or huts, which are shifted 
from place to place according to the exigen 
cies of food and fuel. ‘True, there is the 
town of Hammerfest—the most northerly 
town in the world—with its 2,500 inha 
bitants ; but although it is in Lapland, it is, 
strictly speaking, a Norwegian coast settle- 
ment, or trading station, to which the Ser 
Lapps come at certain seasons from the 
neighbouring islands to sell fish and reir 
deer venison to Norwegian and Russian mer 
chants, and to buy the few articles of foreign 
manufacture—such as coffee, sugar, tobaced, 
and rye-flour—which they appreciate 
use, 
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Manifestly, therefore, 
not much in the way 
of “society” must be 
looked for amongst the 





Lapps, nor would it have 
many charms for us if it 
were to be found. Few 
of us, probably, would 
care for more than a 

ing acquaintance 
with the people. They 
vary greatly, however, 
both in personal charac- 
teristics and in habits 
and occupations, and 
some have been met with 
to whom travellers have 
been loth to say fare- 
well. In Sweden they 
are divided into Fisher, 
Mountain, and Forest 
Lapps ; in Norway into 
Sea, River, and Moun- 
tain Lapps; and in 
Russia they are for the 
most part fishers; but 
for all practical purposes 
it may be sufficient to 
remember that there 
are two great divisions 
—Mountain and Sea 
Lapps. The latter are 
more settled than the 
former, and are some- 
times known as “ settled 
Lapps,” living on or near 
the coast in earthen huts 
or wooden hovels. They 
are far more numerous than the strictly 
nomadic tribes, and a shade more civilised, | 
but the latter are on the whole better off in 
regard to material conditions. 

The Lapps call their country Sabme or 
Same, and themselves Samelots, and the term 
Lapps has generally been supposed to be a | 
contemptuous nick-name given to them by | 
foreigners, derived from the Finnish “lappu,” 
and meaning simply “land’s-end-folk.” A 
more plausible suggestion, however, is that 
of Prof. Friis, of Christiania, who refers the 
term to an old Finnish root “lappaa,” sig- 
nifying, to roam or wander about, in allusion 
to their nomad habits. In the mouth of 
southern or more civilised Lapps it appears 
to have become synonymous with rude or 
barbarous, and is so applied by them to the 
less cultured northern communities. 

Anthropologists seem to have some diffi- 
culty in assigning to the Lapps their exact 





| attractive. 


place in the human family, but it may be 
safely affirmed that they are a combination 
of Caucasian and Mongolian types. Be this 
as it may their physical characteristics are 
remarkable ; decidedly more remarkable than 


They are probably the shortest 
race in the Eastern hemisphere, unless it be 
Mr. Stanley’s demoniacal dwarfs. A man 


|over five feet in height would be a giant 


amongst them, and the women are rarely 
more than four feet six inches. They are also 
the shortest-headed and the thinnest-skinned 
people in the world. Some of them, indeed, 
are long-headed enough in the intellectual 
sense and know as well as any how to drive 
a bargain and deal with strangers ; but they 
are none the less pre-eminently what the 
scientific people designate “ brachycephalic.” 
It must also be understood that the term 
thin-skinned has a purely physical signification 
and carries no implication of readiness to 
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but they are extremely 
have great muscular strength, 
and their powers of endy. 
rance are remarkable. To 
old Lapps are met with who 
never had a day’s illness jp 
their lives, and who, tho 
verging on sixty, can still do 
their thirty English miles g 
day over the fells, with 40 hh, 
of luggage on their backs 
“without turning a hair’ 
If overtaken by a snow-storm 
on the mountains they sim. 
ply allow themselves to be 
snowed in and when the storm 
is over, dig themselves out 
and proceed on their jour 
ney. Often, in the middk 
of winter, a Lapp woman, 
during the wanderings of her 
people in search of moss for 
the reindeer, will give birth 
to a child, and after a brief 
repose will continue the 
journey without any evil 
consequences. 

From the particulars ab 
ready given it will be clear 
that we must not go to Lap 
land for types of physical 
beauty. As for the women, 
Mr. Frank Vincent, in bis 











Lapp family in their “‘ Sunday best.” 


take offence ; in this respect the Lapps would 
compare favourably with many whose epi- 
dermis is considerably more dense. 

Dark, swarthy, yellow, copper-coloured, 
and ruddy, are all adjectives used to describe 
their complexion, so that “various” would 
doubtless be the safest word toemploy. The 
majority, however, are undoubtedly dark. 
Occasionally one meets with blonde hair, and 
from this, through all shades of red, we pass 
to a bluish or greyish black, which is the 
prevailing hue. Whatever the colour, the 
hair is long and stiff, without any sign of curl. 
The head is large with low forehead, and the 
mouth proportionately broad. The cheek- 
bones are high and the nose is flat, broad and 
retroussé (especially in the women). The 
eyes are for the most part black, but hazel, 
blue, and grey are not uncommon. They are 
set obliquely in the head, and often give the 
impression of a not very agreeable squint. 


The walk of the Lapps is ungainly, for they 





remarkably interesting and 
generally reliable book on the 
“Norsk, Lapp and Fin” 
says that good-looking ones'are like meteors 
only shining forth at rare intervals; ab 
though some of the younger Lapps, in spite 
of their stunted figures, squinting eyes, flat 
noses and enormous mouths, present a com- 
paratively handsome appearance. Compare 
tively handsome they may be, but positively 
or superlatively handsome they certainly are 
not. Even Du Chaillu, who has spent much 
time in Lapland and is a very sympathetic 
observer, is surprised when he meets with 
two young women who have blue eyes, vey 
small hands and fair hair, with rosy com 
plexions and skin remarkably white wher 
it had been protected from the wind. Ther 
is indeed a tradition that Louis Philippe 
was enamoured of a Lapp maiden, bi 
generally speaking the best that can 
said of them is that they are “smiling 

homely girls.” What good looks they have 
they soon lose, and the old women @® 
both positively and superlatively hideous ® 
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their ugliness ; most wretched specimens of 
humanity. 

In disposition, the Lapps are peaceable, 
light-hearted and hospitable. They have 
no marked passion, except that for strong 
drink. Crimes of violence are all but un- 
known ; even love is an almost meaningless 
word in their language. As Byron has it, 

“ The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
Their love can scarce deserve the name.” 
They are certainly greedy after money, but 
rarely make any use of it. What few 
luxuries, such as coffee, sugar and tobacco, 
they require, they obtain by barter for their 


reindeer skins and dried fish. The money | 


they expend is chiefly to secure unlimited 
supplies of “‘finkel,” a coarse native brandy 
distilled from corn which has been felicitously 
described as a mixture of turpentine, train- 
oil and bad molasses, or as “ nitro-glycerine 
and train-oil strong enough to cauterise the 
stomach of a European.” 
hide their money in crevices 
of the rocks and often forget 


For the rest, they | 


| 

will wear black velvet coats, but even 
these will be ornamented with red or yellow 
| borders of cloth at the wrists and on the 
| back. Under this coat, nearest the body, 
|is one of a similar kind but not so well 
| finished. The Lapps never wear linen. in 
| hot weather only one coat is worn, but in 
cold an extra one of sheepskin is generally 
| put on close to the body. The whole is 
girdled by a leather belt in which hangs a 
large knife. The breeches are made of white 
vadmel and reach only to the ankle, where 
| they are tied into the shoes. Outside these 
| are often worn gaitersof fine tanned skin reach- 
ing from the knee to the ankle. Socks are 
unknown among the Lapps, but the shoes are 
filled with a kind of grass which is collected 
in the summer and made soft by beating. 
Nothing can be better adapted to keep the 
| feet warm than the Lapp shoes filled with 
this grass. They are soft and pliable, and 
are made from the skin near the hoof of the 








where they have concealed it. 
Many, however, have an idea 
that they are thus providing 
for themselves in the world 
beyond the grave. 

The most common breach of 
law is reindeer stealing, and 
as this offence is rigorously 
punished in Norwegian Lap- 
land there are few adult men 
in that region who have not 
seen the inside of a jail. 

To give an accurate idea of 
their dress is not quite so easy 
as at first sight might appear. 
A very general notion seems 
to be that it may be described 
in two words—reindeer skins. 
Yet there is almost as much 
variety about its details as we 
should find in any civilised 
country; the locality, the sea- 
son, the occasion, and the com- 
parative wealth of the wearer 
accounting for innumerable 
differences. 

The coat is mostly of a 
coarse cloth called ‘ vadmel,” 
being in cut like a shirt with 
ahigh collar. The Sea Lapps 
generally use uncoloured stuff, 
but the others, particularly for 
festive occasions, prefer blue, 








green, or brown, and even 
bright red. Sometimes they 


A bevy of beauties. 
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furry gloves, and in addition, highly coloured 
mittens are often used in driving. 

In winter the undergarments are of fur 
instead of vadmel. The caps vary according | 


reindeer. Their hands are protected by large | 
| 
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to the district. They are generally square at 
the top, the upper part either blue or red and 
filled with eider-down, while a thick, wide 
border often made of otter skin can be turned 
up in wet weather. When the wind is very 











Lapp hayrick, 


piercing a mask of fur is put over the face | 
for protection. The dress of the women is | 
similar to that of the men, except that the | 


way, or on the branch of a tree when the 
mother has work to perform. 
The above description of Lapp dress gives 


coat has nocollar. In its place a little shawl |perhaps the best general account of the 
is spread over the shoulders—on festive occa- | matter available ; it would take many pages 
sions two or three, the uppermost one being | to set forth all the varieties of costume 








of silk. The belt is ornamented with silver | 
or copper, according as the wearer is richer or | 
poorer, and along with the customary knife 
are carried in it scissors, needle, thread and 
keys. The cap fits close to the head and is 
generally carefully made and prettily orna- 
mented. It is of blue or red cloth with lace 
in front, and covered with flower-patterned | 
cotton and silk ribbons. 

Lapp babies have no clothes at all, being 
swaddled in sheepskins and moss in what is 
called the “ komse.” This is a kind of cradle 
formed of wooden ribs in the shape of a little | 
trough, covered with leather. In this the | 
child is packed, and the leather coverlet 
laced down. A leather strap is attached, | 
which the mother throws over her shoulder | 
in carrying the komse, and by which the | 
baby is hung up in the tent out of harm’s | 


adopted by this remarkable people. 
The home life and social habits of the 


| Lapps are such as do not tempt us to seek a 


very close or prolonged acquaintance with 
them. Their dwellings are wretched places, 


'the best of them being the wooden huts of 
| the settled Lapps. 


These, roofed with trees 
covered with birch-bark and turf, have the 
appearance from the outside of a small mound. 


|The entrance is very low, and the door made 


to swing so that it closes of itself. There are 
no windows, light being obtained through 
an opening in the roof, which serves also as 
an escape for the smoke. The hearth is simply 
a few loose stones around which four poles 
have been driven into the ground, and on 
these sticks are laid crosswise for pots and 
kettles. There is nothing in the shape of 
furniture, the inmates squatting on sprigs 
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and thin branches of birch-trees, which also| Within these huts and tents the traveller 
form their bed at night. If there are two | is sure of unfailing hospitality, but probably 
rooms, the first is for the cattle and the other | he would often think starvation preferable 
for the family ; and what the place must be | to its acceptance. For his coffee he may be 
in winter when full of smoke and dirt and | offered the only cup in the establishment, 


stench can scarcely be imagined. Yet this 
is a better-class dwelling. A hut generally 
consists of only one room—-sitting-room, bed- 
room, larder, and cattle pen, all in one. The 
bed, a few reindeer skins, is common to the 
whole family, without regard to sex or age, 
and if a traveller is compelled to take tem- 


: | 
porary refuge in one of these huts no change 


is made in the arrangements. 

The tents of the mountain Lapps are of 
reindeer skins spread upon birch boughs. In 
one, not more than six feet in diameter and 
four feet in height, Mr. Vincent found nine 
Lapps, besides a number of dogs, a pile of 
skins, boxes, kettles, and provisions. Du 
Chaillu describes another, eight feet in diame- 
ter, in which he found two men, three women, 
four children, and four dogs. And this con- 
dition of things is the 
rule and not the excep- 
tion. What it involves 
in regard to cleanliness 
and morality may be 
easily guessed. 


| whilst his hosts drink out of empty sardine 
| tins, or one of Crosse & Blackwell’s pickle 
| jars. As the Lapp maiden puts milk into 
his cup she may notice that the spoon she is 
using 1s not very clean, and at once proceeds 
to cleanse it with her little red tongue. Per- 
sonal ablutions are almost unknown, and the 
| dirty skin clothing is often worn uncleansed 
' until it drops from the back of the wearer. 
Withal these people are cheerful, contented, 
chatty, unsuspicious, and full of humour, and 
if they were asked would undoubtedly con- 
fess that they find life worth living. 

The principal food of the nomads is the 
flesh and milk of the reindeer, and indeed to 
them the reindeer is everything, this “all 
useful partner of a world of snows” supplying 
every want of the Lapp. It is his horse, his 





River boat. 


beast of burden, his food, and his clothing. 
The social system of the nomad Lapp may be 
said to begin and end with the reindeer. 

The reliance of the Sea Lapp is on fishing. 
He also generally keeps a cow or two and a 
few sheep. His farming operations are of 


the most primitive description, and his farm 
a strange-looking place. Amongst its most 
singular features are the hayricks. These 
are wooden structures from four to six feet 
in height, which carry the hay on the top, 
and seen from a distance resemble houses, 
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the walls of which have been removed, the 
roof alone remaining, and not unfrequently 
serving the purpose of a spacious and un- 
usually airy wardrobe. 

Travelling, with the Lapp, in winter time 
is easy and rapid. He is whisked over the 
snow by his trusty reindeer in the “ kerres,” 
a conveyance very much in the shape of an 
open boat; or, more swiftly in his “ pulka,” 
which is somewhat more like a canoe; or he 
skims along upon “ski,” or snow-shoes, in 
which he can, under favourable conditions, 
compass 150 miles in a day of eighteen hours. 
Sometimes he can cover fifteen miles in a 


single hour. In summer resort has to be 


had frequently to the boats. The Lapp boat 
is a kind of canoe, long and narrow, with 
bigh-pointed stem and stern, so that the gun- 





wale in the middle is nearly flush with th 
water. A Lapp stands in each end, nog 
pulling, now punting it along, while the pas. 
sengers squat in the middle, finding no ingop. 
venience in the circumstance that there am 
no seats. 

For the present we must say good-bye 
to these singular folk. Their social life 
their courtships, their wedding customs, their 
occupations, their religions must not be al. 
lowed to tempt me to an extension of this 
paper. If my readers should be prompted to 
seek fuller information for themselves they 
will be amply repaid, for the Lapps, with 
all their defects, are an interesting people, 
and all the more so in some respects because 
they are fast dying out, and half a century 
hence will probably be an extinct race, 





NOUGHT ABIDES BUT LOVE. 


Go! gold! shining gold! 
Gold to gladden heart and sight ! 
Stand and watch its ripples roll’d 
Over Laura’s shoulders white. 
Come, ye wooers, spruce and bold, 
Make a bid for hair of gold. 
Green leaves! blue sky ! 
(Coos the nesting dove). 
Let the noisy world go by: 
Nought:is good but love. 


Gold! gold! conquering gold ! 
Gold that no man sayeth Nay! 
Think what Clara’s coffers hold ; 
Muse on state and fair array. 
Come, ye wooers, spruce and bold, 
Make a bid for hoards of gold. 
Green leaves: blue sky ! 
(Coos the nesting dove). 
Let the noisy world go by ; 
Nought is good but love. 


Gold! gold! lasting gold! 
Gold to bring you joy and rest! 
Warm it lies beneath the fold 
Sway’d with Dora’s gentle breast. 
Come, ye wooers, staunch and bold, 
Win and wear a heart of gold. 
Green leaves! blue sky f 
(Coos the nesting dove). 
Let the noisy world go by ; 
Nought abides but love. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
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ogye prophet was successful. His words 

stirred the hearts of the people ; under 

their influence, and roused by the disastrous 

events of the plague, the people gathered to a 
at and solemn national fast. 

The appeal of the prophet had not been 
in vain. At his bidding the people were 
assembled. The priests and ministers of the 
Lord took their fitting place. Joel had 
bidden them blow the trumpet in Zion, 
sanctify a fast, call a solemn assembly. All 
classes, ranks, and ages were to be gathered, 
old men and children ; no excuses for absence 
were to be allowed. Bride and bridegroom 
were to gatherthere. The priests must take 
the lead in the great repentance. The 
prophet put into their mouth words of 
intercession: ‘ Let them weep between the 
porch and altar and let them say, Spare 
thy people, O Lord, and give not thy 
heritage to reproach, that the nations should 
rule over them. Wherefore should they 


say among the people, Where is their 


God ?” (Chap. ii. 17.) 

Thus all that was enjoined by the prophet 
was done. So at least we may conclude. It 
is implied in the narrative verse (chapter 
ii. 18), the historical significance of which 
has been restored in the Revised Version, 
“Then was the Lord ” (in answer to their 
prayer) “jealous for His land and had pity 
on His people.” 

Then the message of the prophet becomes 
one of joy and hope. The scarcity shall be 
replaced by abundance. The corn and wine 
and oil shall spring forth in their season. 
The terrible plague shall depart. The stormy 
north wind shall blow and the locust hosts 
shall be scattered. Some shall be driven 
into the eastern and some into the western 
seas. Their van shall fall into the Dead Sea 
and their rear into the Mediterranean, while 
the main body (to use the fitting military 
phrase) will be hurled into the desert in the 
south. And then their carcases shall rot, 
while the land which they had overshadowed 
will begin to rejoice. The prophet en- 
courages them to dismiss all anxious feeling, 
the nervous dread which sufferers have 
lest this evil should return to them put away. 
“Fear not, O land” (we all know the music 
of these words of comfort): “Be glad and 





Chap. ii. 18—23. 


rejoice ; for the Lord hath done great 
things.” (Chap. ii. 21.) 

But the removal of the plague is not 
enough. To take away the destroyer does 
not restore the fruits of the ground which 
they have devoured. How shall the year’s 
labours and year’s fruits which they have 
swept away be restored? How shall again 
the beneficent fruits of the earth be theirs ? 

The prophet encourages them to believe 
that it will be so. In his pitifulness of spirit 
he remembers the distress of the dumb crea- 
tures. Be not afraid, ye beasts of the field. 
All may rejoice in God, who holds the 
process of the harvest in His hand. He will 
give the pledge of His loving regard in the 
sweet rain upon the burnt up and thirsty 
soil. 

For He giveth the former rain—mode- 
rately or in just measure, or, as Ewald says, 
for justification, since the former rain is the 
pledge of His love and care: He causeth to 
come down for you the former rain and the 
latter rain at the first (not in the first month, 
as the Authorized Version, but at the first, 
as in the margin of the Revised). (Chap. 
ii. 23.) 

This gift of rain which is the earnest of 
His love and carries with it the promise 
of the harvest in its season, is not the only 
gift He gives. He gives this gift at first 
—because an after gift and a better one is 
to follow. 

Meanwhile, this first gift will bring such 
plenty that the lost years will be more than 
repaid. They shall eat in plenty ; and their 
hearts will learn trust and confidence in the 
Lord. They need have no fear. If they 
have learned to trust Him, they may trust 
Him for all. There is no vacillation or 
doubtfulness about God’s gifts. Those who 
rely on Him need never fear that they will 
be put to shame. Their dread of being 
made a reproach among other people may 
entirely pass away. Come what come may 
—“my peopleshall never be ashamed! Ye 
shall know that I am in the midst of Israel, 
and that I am the Lord your God, and there 
is none else ; and my people shall never be 
ashamed.” (Chap. ii. 26—27.) 

Thus we reach the re-establishment of 
confidence and love. But you will observe 
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that we have reached a higher plane 
than merely the repose which comes because 
a terror has departed and nature is resuming 
her normal regularity of beneficence. The 
words which I have read state that the 
emphatic thought of the prophet is the abso- 
lute and impregnable conviction that the only 
ground of their reposeful and confident spirit 
is this, that the people know that the Lord is 
in their midst and that he is their God and 
none else. 

Repentance if it isto do nothing else must 
convince men of that. It is not merely the 
’ historical fact of the locust plague and the 
fact that the plague has gone which they are 
to know andremember. No doubt that time 
of plague and terror was rightly called the 
day of the Lord. Butit failed of its purpose 
if it only convinced the people that they had 
experienced the day of the Lord and had 
lived through it. It was to do more than 
this: it was to establish the eternal fact of 
God’s presence ; it was to witness that the 
Lord was near not then only when fear and 
anguish was round their hearts, but always— 
always they were to know that the Lord was 
in the midst and was their God. 

Does not repentance lead us to feel that 
we are God’s and that we owe ourselves 
to Him? Does it not say, with Bishop 
Andrewes— 

“ Because Thou hast made, I owe myself 
to Thee, but now, seeing Thou hast made me 
anew—what do I owe to Thee? Thou 
madest me with a word ; but Thou hast made 
me anew with many words and deeds and 
sufferings ” 4 

We may, I think, measure true and false 
repentance in this one thing. The repent- 
ance which ends with a deep-drawn breath of 
relief because the awful and terrible moment 
which wrought within us feelings of alarm is 
passed, is no true and real repentance. If 
repentance should be, as our catechism says, 
repentance whereby we forsake sin, it must 
also be a repentance whereby we feel and 
realise the eternal nearness of God. Who 
will value the heart which knows only a tran- 
sient fear when the visible tokens of His power 
and His wrath are stretched out ? Physical 
nature may tremble then, as the devils may 
believe and tremble. The fear of the Lord, 
which is the beginning of wisdom, and the 
accomplishment of a true repentance, must 
be a reverent fear which is based on the con- 
viction of His never-failing nearness, and of 
His lordship over us. We must know that 
He is the Lord our God, and that there is 
none else. 





LT 

None else. It is a thought which all who 
work need to remember, lest in the very 
eagerness of work, they should rely on 
organization rather than on the God of 
organization. It is ill to rely on machinery 
or on ourselves, on our gifts, or on our 
office, and not on Him who alone can make 
our efforts effective and give us grace for the 
use of gifts. Oh, well did St. Augustine 
counsel Dioscorus :—“ To Him (i.e. to Christ, 
the only King who is invincible) I desire 
you to submit yourself with unreserved piety, 
and I wish you to prepare for yourself no 
other way of seizing and holding the truth 
than that which has been prepared by Him 
who, as God, saw the weakness of our goings, 
In that way the first part is humility, the 
second humility, the third humility; and 
this I would continue to repeat as often as 
you might ask direction, not that there are 
no other instructions which may be given, 
but because unless humility precede, accom- 
pany, and follow every good action which we 
perform, being at once the object which we 
keep before our eyes, the support to which 
we cling, and the monitor by which we are 
restrained, pride wrests wholly from our 
hand any good work on which we are 
congratulating ourselves.” 

None else. To the affections of our 
hearts the words may appeal. In every 
duty, love would make Him pre-eminent; 
since for joy in doing our work, as well as 
for success in doing it, we need Him and 
none else. And surely our experience has 
learnt that word of the Psalmist, “ Whom 
have I in Heaven but Thee? and there is 
none upon earth whom I desire in com- 
parison of Thee.” There is none else; and in | 
our weakness and our woe we know it. “My 
heart and my flesh faileth ; but God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion for ever.” 

None else. This confidence in the Lord 
their God alone is the first resting-place of 
our prophecy after the day of humiliation. 
But it is only a first resting-place. He who 
gave the former and latter rain for the har- 
vest gave them as gifts to be followed by 
others. 

“Tt shall come to pass afterward.” (Chap. 
ii. 28.) Here we have the hint of the gift 
which was to follow. And what was the 
gift? It is the gift which is to lift the 
people into a much higher plane of thought 
and into much more spiritual conceptions of 
life. “It shall come to pass afterward that 
I will pour forth my Spirit.” _It.is the gift 
of the Spirit: it is the gift of new power 
upon repentant souls. 
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And consider how at once by the very 
analogy which the prophet employs we are 
lifted into a higher view of life and duty. 
The parallel is between the first gift and the 
second gift, or gift afterward, between the 

uring forth of the rain and the pouring 
forth of the Spirit. The thirsty land will 
receive refreshment, but it is refreshment 
which will fit it to beccme the minister of 
strength to mankind. ‘The earth, which 
drinketh in the rain which cometh oft upon 
itand bringeth forth herbs meet for them by 
whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from 
God. 
The very purpose of the rain is the fruit- 
bearing of the ground. The very purpose 
of the Spirit is the fruit-bearing in our lives. 
The gift is the consecration and the bestowal 
of power to lift our lives into more service- 
able uses among men. It is a gift which 
changes altogether the conception of life 
from that of a place where we are ministered 
unto into that of a place where we have to 
minister. We are not sent to receive but to 
give. All is given that we may give. It 
is the same principle which our Lord de- 
clared: “‘I have chosen and ordained you 
that ye should bring forth fruit.” (St. John, 
xv. 16.) 

The thought of the prophet, therefore, 
carries with it. a principle which to the men 
of his day must have been lofty, and per- 
chance strange in its loftiness. In all likeli- 
hood they hardly grasped its full significance, 
but to our ears it must carry the idea of the 
noble duty of service, and of the expectation 
of God that we should, like all His fields, be 
bringing forth fruits to His praise—even 
those fruits of the Spirit which are love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance. (Gal. v. 22, 23.) 
For this highest gift of God, like all gifts, 
is to make us great with that greatness 
which is service. He who was greatest 
among men was among them as one that did 
serve (St. Luke, xxii. 27), and our greatness 
can only lie in resemblance to Him. 

The fulfilment of this promise in the Pen- 
tecostal gifts led in the same direction. Bap- 
tized with the Spirit, were not the apostles 
baptized into the spirit of service? Was not 
their language, Ourselves your servants for 
Christ’s sake? Was not their desire not to 
be lords over God’s heritage but rather 
ensamples to the flock? Was not their thirst 
to spend and to be spent for the Lord? Re- 
celving the ‘outpouring of the Spirit, they 
desired to pour out their life’s energy and 
their life’s blood if need were in the service 





of the world, and in loyal following of their 
Master. As St. Ambrose said, “ What won- 
der that the servants should die for the Lord 
who is good, when the Lord died for the ser- 
vants who were evil ?” 

Thus the present portion of the prophecy 
passes into a much higher region. All that 
has gone before has had more or less of a 
temporal flavour. The blessing, looked for- 
ward to after the day of humiliation, was 
the blessing of the restored fruits of the 
earth. The evils (such as the locust plague 
and the drought) are removed, but the 
ambition of the prophet on behalf of the 
people is a loftier one still. For the disap- 
pearance of the deeper evils of the nation 
more is needed. ‘“ A new and higher spirit 
must make itself felt. In order that the 
nation may achieve its destiny and work out 
its mission towards the world, it must receive 
a spirit fitted thereto.” (EHwald.) 

Here we see the higher region of the pro- 
phet’s ambition. It is not the land flowing 
with milk and honey ; it is not the restora- 
tion of temporal blessings which exhausts his 
desires on their behalf. He desires for them 
a spirit of true insight into the meaning and 
significance of life. This he sees to be God’s 
purpose. He is emboldened to announce 
that it will be so, for the hope and promise 
of that which is high and good is often an 
incentive to the better desires of men. 

Here is a lesson often forgotten, which 
the teachers and guides of men should re- 
member. One method of raising and rousing 
others is by awaking aspiration, by painting 
the possibilities which may yet be achieved. 
Humility, which we should cultivate and 
inculcate, is one thing, depression is quite 
another. The present Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts has said, “ How to secure humility 
is a hard problem of all systems of duty. 
He who does well, just in proportion to the 
faithfulness with which he does it is in 
danger of self-conceit.” Seeing this we 
speak in a way which depresses man. We 
act as if “the only way to make him humble 
is to make him idle.” In contrast to this 
see the divine method—high possibilities, 
yet higher ranges of life and duty are placed 
before the eye. 

This is the divine method, the way of our 
Lord. “Around each man” (I again quote 
the same writer) “it sets the infinite life. 
.... The more zealously he aspires to 
imitate it, the more clearly he must en- 
counter the comparison; the higher he 
climbs the mountain, the more he learns 
how the high mountain is past his climbing. 
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It is the oneness of the soul’s life with God’s 
life that at once makes us try to be like Him, 
and brings forth our unlikeness to Him. It 
is the essence at once of aspiration and 
humility. The more aspiration the more 
humility. Humility comes by aspiration.” 
“The souls which most looked up were the 
humblest souls.” “The rescue of a soul from 
foolish pride must not be by a depreciation 
of present attainment, but by opening more 
and more the vastness of the future possi- 
bility.” 

This was the prophet’s method. His pro- 
phecy concerning the gift of the Spirit was 
such as to stir the imagination and to rouse 
aspiration. 

Think for one moment how it must have 
done so, appealing to the latent capacity for 
better things in the people. ‘‘ You have 
received a gift—the harvest blessings, the 
corn and wine and oil—restored. But did 
you receive them merely to rest content with 
the enjoyment of bread and _heart-cheer- 
ing wine? No gift of God comes without 
pointing forward to something beyond itself. 
The rain falls, not to refresh the earth, but 
that the earth may bring forth fruit and be 
the means of sustaining life, enabling men to 
accomplish their duty. Gifts are for use. 
If 


All gifts mean work and responsibility. 
this is true of the physical, it is true also of 


the moral and spiritual. Do you think that 
gifts which come to earth to make it fruitful 
come to you for no purpose of good, and to 
stir to no higher service? Yes; you too are 
in the divine order of that wondrous law 
whereby none of us lives for self. You too 
receive gifts to be used for others. God is 
leading and educating you through these 
things to the realisation that you are to live 
for others and see the larger significance of 
life and duty, and to perceive the conditions 
of a nation’s destiny and a nation’s strength. 
You must realise this. Yes, God will give you 
the gift of realisation. The revelation of life 
shall be made to you, when you shall have 
the power to see things as they are in truth. 

Let us read the words—“ It shall come to 
pass afterward ” (i.e. by aftergift—the rain- 
gift, the temporal gift being the first)—‘“ It 
shall come to pass afterward that I will pour 
out my spirit upon all flesh. And yoursons 
and your daughters shall prophesy ; your old 
men shall dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions. And also upon the servants 
and upon the handmaids in those days will I 
pour out my spirit.” 

As we read them they might sound to us 
not at all like a promise of the gift to see 





—— 


things as they are. Do not the words pro- 
mise the vision and the dream which reveal} 
the things which are supernatural? Are 
these not promises of glimpses into the up. 
seen world—of rapture into the seventh 
heaven, of the power to see its glory, and to 
hear the unspeakable words ? Are these not 
promises of that half-poetic, half-prophetie 
power of vision wiuch separates the recipi. 
ent from the mass of common or ordi 
men? Is it not the power to see the things 
which shall be, rather than the things that 
are 4 

No doubt there is always something above 
earth in all the higher gifts of the Spirit. The 
very fact that this describes the outpouring 
of the Spirit will be enough to show us 
that the gift is no gift of earth and is 
better than any gift of the flesh. 

But on the other hand, is not the poetic 
gift the power to see—not what is not—but 
what is? Imagination (Ruskin is, I think, 
responsible for the utterance) is the power to 
see things as they are. The gift of the pro- 
phet, like the gift of the poet, is not to see 
things that do not exist, but to see in right 
fashion things that are. The gift of the 
Spirit enables men to see the real significance 
of the facts of life—the true meaning of 
what men are, where they are, and why. The 
gift of the Spirit is surely to enable men 
to see the spiritual significance of the world 
and scene in which they are. 

Is not this exactly what the prophet has 
been leading us up to? Gifts, ordinary gifts, 
like rain, corn and wine and oil, even the 
very beasts of the field could appreciate; 
but men and women called by Him to 
repentance were clearly able to appreciate 
more than this. Their constitution—their 
fast and praycer—clearly implied their belief 
that they were made for more than eat 
ing and drinking, basking in the sunshine 
and enjoying themselves in the harmony be 
tween the gifts of heaven and their own 
physical needs. 

The prophet saw that they were capableof 
it; the hour of awakening them to their 
capacity had not yet come. But it would 
come. The Spirit would be poured forth; 
and all the classes and ranks of the people 
would have each in their measure the illumi 
nation which would enable them to per 
ceive the reality of existence, its true value, 
significance and importance. It is well 
dwell on this. We sometimes use language 
which gives the impression that the spiritual 
things are unreal ; instead of being what they 
are, the most real things in the world. 
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I can understand men contending with | plexion. Men found out that they had been 
heart and soul for the reality of the Divine | fighting for wrong things and against the 
Presence, but I cannot understand their con- | wrong foe. 
tending for a material form of this Presence;} Men had been fighting with one another 
for letting alone the saying of the Lord that | for the material goods of earth—thinking 
all true worship is worship in spirit and | that men, as their rivals in the conflict for 
trath, it still remains surely that the most | gold and food and lands, must be their 
real of all Presences is the spiritual Presence | enemies. But the true foe was the foe 
of Christ—as the niost rea} aspects of life | within ; the true good was the spiritual good 
for all men must be their spiritual aspects. | of heavenly help within. Men were brothers 

And is it not to the realisation of the | who should be one in fighting the common 
things of the Spirit that we long to lead | enemy—the greed which was born of illu- 
men? Do we not say, They are blinded | sion, the hunger which maddened man’s 
by things of sense ; they are so often living | nature and made him the victim of the false 
as though money and clothes were the only | dreams bred of his own feverish desire. Men 
things worth living for? Would that they | were to fight for deliverance from the love 
could see that the kingdom of God into! of money, which was the root of all evil, by 
which they have been baptized is not meat | the possession of the love of God which was 
and drink, but spiritual qualities, spiritual | the first and great commandment and the 
powers—righteousness, peace and joy in the | root of all good. 

Holy Ghost. | One cannot, indeed, read the words either 

“As sure as God liveth, as sure as the Holy | of our prophet or of St. Peter quoting them 
One of Israel is the Lord of Hosts—the | on the day of Pentecost without recalling also 
Almighty, right is might and ever was and | those interpreting words of our Lord, that 
shall be so. Holiness is might—meekness, | when the Comforter should come he would 
patience, humility, self-denial and self-sacri- | convince the world of sin. The gifts, such 
fice, faith, love. The cross was two pieces | as those oi tongues, miracles, healings, were 
of dead wood. A helpless and unresisting | but means towards a greater end, and that 
man was nailed to it, yet it was mightier than | end had to do with the spiritual nature of 





the world, and triumphed and ever will | man, and so with sin in man. The Spirit 


triumph.” So Archdeacon Hare wrote. | given, man would be convinced of sin. And 
Further, was it not for the proclamation of | why ? Surely because the eyes of men would 
this thing that the Pentecostal gift came | be open to see things as they are, to perceive 
down? Mark that the words of our prophet | the real truth, and therefore their own folly 
are the words upon which St. Peter seized at | and sin. But how or through what vision 
the day of Pentecost. There the Spirit was | given by the Spirit would they be convinced 
poured forth. And what followed? Gifts | of sin? Was it not that their eyes would be 
of diverse languages; doubtless because men | open to see the beauty of Him whom they 
of many tongues—Jews, Greeks, Cretes, had rejected as though there were no beauty 
— Parthians, &c., were to be reached. |in Him? Would not the vision of the loveli- 
ese were the gifts of the Spirit ; but the | ness of His character be the most certain 
gift the Spirit was that for which these | condemnation of those who had rejected 
several gifts were given. The gift of the| Him? Must they not ‘say we were blind, 
Spirit was that spiritual illumination which | madly, sinfully blind that one so exceeding 
oe all things to their remembrance | beautiful and good stood in our midst and 
which Christ said to them—which led them | we knew Him not, spoke to us of rest and 
into truth and which (in the language of our | love, and we understood Him not; did us 
own Prayer Book) gave them boldness with | good—yea, went about doing good—and 
fervent zeal constantly to preach the gospel. | stirred no grateful feelings in our hearts ; 
That gospel proclaimed and appealed to the | taught so graciously, lived so purely, wrought 
spiritual side of man. 'so lovingly and tenderly, and we esteemed 
What touched the flesh was nothing, what Him not ; sought us and we rejected Him ; 
ape Pm oe oe " r. i | — = = and we haere + ; — 
ntereth into a man defileth ;” forthe | with us and for us and we cast Him 
heart was the citadel where the sovereignty | and slew Him? Mad, blind, sin-frenzied 
of good or evil could be established. The | we must have been not to see, not to know, 
kingdom of God was within. All earthly | not to reverence His beauty, not to receive 
igs were as dross to the man to whom| Him as the Son of the Blessed. The reve- 
was a reality. Life had a new com-! lation or vision of what the Son of God 
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was would convince them of their sin. 
sin, because they believe not on Me.” 
Such a conviction would be followed by 
others. Christ going to the Father would 
convince them of the righteousness, the 
divine, eternal righteousness. And at the 
same time would there be revealed that the 
whole spirit in which Christ Jesus lived and 
taught and died was the spirit which entirely 
condemned the spirit of the world and pro- 
nounced judgment upon the spirit by which 
the power of the prince of this world was 
diffused among men. To show to them that 
which without the Spirit they could not 
perceive, for as Archdeacon Hare said—‘ A 
muddy pool, a cracked and spoiled mirror, 
will not reflect a distinct and pure image.” 
Thus the gift of the spirit was to reveal 
the tremendous gulf which existed between 
life as men lived it and the life which 
God sought to see lived by men. This was 
the revelation of things as they are. This 
power to see life as it truly is—in the simple- 
ness of the spirit of Christ—entirely free 
from the confusions which the customs of 
society, the prejudices of individuals, the 
habits of thought and feeling, have occa- 
sioned, is the true vision of the Spirit and 
the real revelation by Him who is no less 


“ Of 


the spirit of Christ than the spirit of God. 
Here we may pause. These thoughts are, 


it is true, but commonplace. I do not wish 
to be otherwise ; for it seems to me that 
we may be betrayed from truth by striving 
to avoid what is commonplace. Is it 
true? This is the only question for us to 
ask. Ah! and is it not true that it is just 
this most commonplace truth which we need 
to learn and practise most commonly ? Does 
not the Church need more than anything 
else the preaching of Christ in the spirit 
of Christ? We have plenty of zeal, men 
preach much and preach well; the name of 
Christ and the cross of Christ are honoured. 
Therein we do rejoice and we will rejoice. 
And yet at times do we not just long more 
than we can say for more of the spirit of 
Christ in it all? Is there not a measure of 
fierceness in the language of men? Does 
not the ferocity of antagonism render men 
brutal? Does.not the spirit of partizanship 
make them blind? Is the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ practised, or even very 
highly esteemed among us? Do we not 
gather enthusiastically to the meetings 
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where the blaring notes of defiance are blown 
from unscrupulous throats, and insinuations 
of dishonesty or insincerity are applauded to 
the echo? Even when we are convinced of 
the truth of what we say, do we speak it in 
love? Again I say, we need not merely to 
be champions of the cross of Christ, but we 
must work in the spirit of Christ if we are 
to convince tlhe world vf sin, and if we are 
to condemn ure spirit which works in the 
children of disobedience. 

Among the Knights of Malta, the cross 
given and worn was the eight-pointed Maltese 
cross. The eight points signified the beati- 
tudes. The cross was to be carried in the 
remembrance of the blessing which belonged 
to the poor in spirit—the sorrowful, the 
meek, the hungerers after righteousness, 
the merciful, the pure in heart, the peace- 
makers, the persecuted. The cross of Christ 
was to be carried in the spirit of Christ. 

It is thus that the revelation will be best 
made tomen. It is thus that the victory of 
Christ in the world will be won. More than 
ever we need the simple, guileless, loving, 
pure spirit of Christ. The unhealthy desire 
for accumulations of wealth, the miseries of 
the poor forgotten by irresponsible wealth, 
the movements towards a more brotherly 
system of distribution of the means of liveli- 
hood, the angry misunderstandings which 
ensue, the reckless hurling about of words 
which wound men’s hearts or inflame their 
passions, the doubts which encompass the 
minds of many, the wrath and malice which 
too often break out among those who bear 
Christ’s name, the confusions of moral sense 
which startle us among those who profess to 
honour the spirit of Christ, the strange readi- 
ness to condone wrong where it is politically 
useful—these are things we know of, and 
among them how shall we stand? how win 
our way ? how work for the cause of Christ! 
By the spirit of Christ, by perseverance, by 
knowledge, by love unfeigned, by the Holy 
Ghost? Thus we may win—and the pro- 
mise is ours—“I will pour out my spirit 
upon all flesh.” 

We know not what is coming, O Lord; 
but we know that the days are difficult and 
we often fall. Baptize us by Thy Spirit, 
open our eyes by the revelation of Thy 
Spirit, help us to see Thy work and help us 
to do it, help us to carry Thy cross in the 
spirit of Him who bore the cross for us. 


Se 
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A PEEP AT AN ART POTTERY. 


By C. LEWIS HIND. 


QNE of the pleasantest lounges in London, 
a place rarely visited by thosc who 


live on the Middlesex side of the Thames, is | 
the footway that runs between the Albert | 


Embankment and the grey stream. The 
gaunt towers of St. Thomas’s Hospital lie 


ind as you wander from Westminster | 


St. Thomas medicals, till you reach a little 
town of tall buildings all devoted to the 
pottery industry. Of these the finest and 
most imposing, quite gay with the warm 


colour of terra-cotta, is that belonging to 
| Messrs. Doulton & Co., known all over 


along the embankment, past the venerable | 
lichen-grown palace of the Archbishop of | 


Canterbury, past the small houses whose 


the world as “The Lambeth Potters.” Peep 
over the parapet that borders the embank- 
ment and you will see barges of white clay 
gliding from the water highway and disap- 


“Apartments to Let” entice the young | pearing in the archway beneath your feet, to 
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be unloaded, like those boats which passed 
through the Traitor’s Gate of the Tower, in 
the very precincts of the place they travel so 
far to reach. Peep through the swing door 
of the gorgeous building that dominates this 
riverside thoroughfare and you will see this 
same clay wrought into vases, bowls, and 
other objects of the potter’s craft—objects 
which have found a place in the most notable 
ceramic collections of the world. Peep in 
this way over the parapet and through the 
door and you understand at a glance the 
beginning and the end of the industry. How 
is this common clay transformed into yonder 
delicate many-coloured vase? We set our- 
selves in this paper to answer that question, 
superficially if you will, for to treat the sub- 
ject thoroughly would need a large volume. 
A day would hardly suffice even to see the 


Large vase, with twined snake and tendril handles, 
painted with frieze of ‘‘Chaucer’s Good Women.” 
Lambeth faience, 


Bowl. Marqueterie ware, 


thousand and one operations that help to 
produce the Lambeth pottery. 

Out of the ages comes to us all manner of 
interesting detail about the potter’s art the 
oldest and simplest of all the arts. It began 


with the potter’s wheel, and the potter's 
wheel is almost the sine qué non of the indus- 
try to-day, and for those who are ignorant of 
this contrivance life reserves at least one 
sight as impressive to the inexperienced eye 


as magic. But more of this anon. Thereis 
hardly a country but has raised for itself a 
little cairn on the hill of Parnassus by reason 
of its pottery. Arabia, Assyria, China, 
Japan, Holland, Egypt—specimens of each 
are with us to-day, to teach and to inspire. 
As to ourselves we must hark back to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the 
art was first introduced into England, finding 
a home in Staffordshire. The achievement 
was at first of the humblest description, but 
as time went on and clever men brought 
their intelligence to bear on so promising and 
enticing a craft, the example of Staffordshire 
fructified in other districts, till Liverpool, 
Leeds, Chester, Swansea, Lambeth, Chelsea, 
Fulham, Wrotham, and the Midland Counties 
all became famous for ceramic productions. 
Men of talent devoted their energies to the 
art—men like Wedgwood and Minton, whose 
names have become household words. Re 
mance, too, saw the capabilities of the 
theme, and we have had stories about Palissy 
and others, and quite lately the central in- 
cident of a play at a London theatre turned 
on the fears and hopes of a potter. 

It was in the year of Waterloo that Doul- 
ton’s had its beginning, for then John Doul- 
ton, having served his time at the Fulham 
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tteries, established, in conjunction with In old times, say, among the Japanese, 
Mr. Watts, a small pottery in Vauxhall | the craftsman wrought “in sad sincerity,” 
Walk, whence the firm removed to Lambeth | first to please himself and then to please 
in 1834. At that time they employed a| his patron. There was no octopus in the 
dozen persons, and worked two kilns. -Now,| shape of a sweating middleman grinding 
the firm employ at Lambeth alone over two | him down to produce hundreds or thou- 
thousand hands. Fifty years ago there was | sands of a pattern for a bare living wage, in 
4 windmill at this spot, a certain time. He 
and a fish-pond, and ee ee = worked at his own lei- 
fruit trees and vines; e nea y: sure, he dreamed his 
today—well, take a , = own dreams—and they 
penny steamer from the = tO ISO SoG were often beautiful, and 
Temple steps to Chelsea we to-day reap the bene- 
and judge for yourselves. fit of this natural and 
The vines and the fish humane custom. It is 
pond and the windmill arg through following this con- 
gone, like Hans Breitmann’s vention of the early youth 
party, into the Ewigkeit. of the world that Messrs. 

Doulton ware, though Doulton owe much of their 
there can hardly be an adult 4 ‘), success. In the Lambeth 
paying income-tax in these studios, those beehives of girl 
islands ignorant of its exist- artists, each is encouraged to 
ence, is quite a product of our perfect her own individual 
own time. Twenty years ago predilections. Beginning at 
it was practically non-existent— thirteen there they stay till 
to-day there are a dozen diffe- they care to work no longer, 
rent kinds of ware produced or till they get married—un- 
at the Lambeth potteries, due hampered, unfettered, happy 
mainly to the inventive super- in the knowledge that they 
intendence of Mr. Rix, the are doing good work, and that 
manager, and to the system their efforts are not disre- 
of allowing each artist free garded. Let us stand for a 
play for his or her inven- <a ey moment in one of these 
tive faculties. The place is LO Rass Ze studios. It is a large room 
so enormous, the various ~ = . with parallel wooden tables 
details of production so running from one wall to 
complete, that it is diffi- the other. At these 
cult to give a proper tables girls sit, elbow to 
idea of the produc- elbow, each working 
tion of the ware. Ae upon a piece of 
The establish- am oe ; ware. There 
ment is, how- , , — < eaten. are many 
ever, easily Pr — similar stu- 
divisible into dios in the 
two huge establishment 











sides—the 
“utility” 
manufactures, 


Tall pedestal, modelled in high relief, with dragon and foliage. 
Salt-glazed coloured Doulton ware. 


where the 
young artists 
toil merrily 


and the art through the 
products. We will leave the former for the | daylight hours, each studio being devoted 
present, merely saying that an order for | to some particular decoration of the ware 
a million ginger-beer bottles inspires the |—painting, scratching in the pattern, or 
firm with no more excitement than the emo- | modelling ornaments and sticking them on 
tion an order for a yard of calico raises in| the clay model. In the studio where we 
4 draper’s bosom, and that an output of fif- | now stand the girls are working on pots and 
teen miles of drain-pipes is but a single | vases, while the clay is still wet, before the 
incident in the week’s labour, which ranges | surface has had time to harden. They are 
from the construction of bricks to the making | scratching the pattern on the clay, the line 
of a china cup. thus scratched leaving a burr on either side, 
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Tazza on stand, with boys. 
Marqueterie ware. 


which is useful as serv- 
ing to limit the flow of 
colour that is applied, 
either within the pat- 
tern or on the ground 
surrounding it; in 
another studio they are 
painting the clay after 
it has become quite 
hard; in a third they 
are stamping little 
moulded decorations on 
the vases, and in a 
fourth the vases are 
being dipped in a vessel 
containing paint. What- 
ever the method, each 
artist is encouraged to 
give expression to her 
own individuality. Be- 
ginners work side by 
side with those who 
have borne the burden 


a 
and it is good to know that it has been 
created entirely by the effort of those 
who have control of the establishment, 
Theirs is the satisfaction of having. jp 
a few decades of years, converted an 
ordinary factory into a thriving and 
important art centre. And how much 
better it is that these hundreds of 
young students should be earning their 
living by making beautiful and usefy] 
things, than by painting pictures that 
the world does not want, which profit 
nobody but pigment, canvas, and frame 
makers ! 

It is now time to trace the making 
of a piece of Doulton ware from begin. 
ning to end. “ Doulton ware, the most 
important and the most decorative of 
the many kinds of ware produced at 
the Lambeth potteries, was first intro 
duced to the French public at the 

Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
and in England at the Inter- 
national South Kensington 
Exhibition of 1871. Here 
briefly is the process. The 
clay having arrived by 

at the wharf, finds its way, 
or so much as is required 
for the purpose, into a long 
room where a number of 
men sit side by side each in 
front of a potter’s wheel. 
A lump of clay is handed to 
a workman by an assistant, 
which he places upon the 
wheel. His fingers play 
round the material which is 
revolving with bewildering 


Flat vase. Marqueterie ware. 


and heat of assiduous training; in fact it is impossible 
for any artist at Doulton’s to be converted into a mere 
machine: It was a happy idea on the part of this firm to 
arrange that the rooms where these students dine should 
also be in a certain way museums. Arranged on shelves 
are examples of the best kinds of ceramic art, European 
and Oriental, that the world has produced ; thus surrounded 
by beautiful things day after day, at that hour when the 
tension of effort is relaxed, their sensibilities cannot fail to 
be influenced in the right direction. It is this, the art side 
of the Lambeth potteries, that chiefly arouses our interest, 


Jug. Marqueterie ware. 
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swiftness, and in the space of a couple of minutes the 
wheel is brought to a standstill, and the vase is made. 
It has been shaped entirely by the fingers. The work- 
men in this room turn out thousands of vases, but men 
of greater skill, by this same action of the fingers on 
the revolving clay, can design almost any shape of vase 
or bowl or pot that their fancy dictates, so long as 
the form is circular. In another room close by others 
are at work making handles with delicate curves, and 
fastening them on to the vases that have been pro- 
duced at the potter’s wheel, For the shaping of these 
handles, as for all branches of the potter’s craft, besides 
great dexterity of hand, an inflexibility of purpose and 
the power of seeing the end from the beginning is 
necessary. A timorous, tentative man is useless as a 
potter, and a timorous, tentative girl had better do any- 
thing than paint and decorate vases. Observe the 
workman who is fashioning handles. There is no hesi- 
tation, no letting “‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would’” 
about his method. He 
detaches a piece of clay 
from the lump, passes it 
through his fingers till it 
assumes the form of a 
piece of rope; a twist— 
and the upper part of this 
thong of clay has taken 
the form of the upper 
part of the handle; 
another twist—and the 


lower portion is finished, 
a touch with either end 
of the handle on the 
body of the vase and the 
whole is complete. 

The vases or pots or 
jars thus made are sent 


Jug. Carrara ware, 


down - stairs into the 
studios, where they are 
decorated or painted, 
as we have already de- 
scribed. In the manu- 
facture of Doulton ware 
the forms are decorated 
while still in the soft 
state, and the colours 
applied as soon as the 
article is dry. There 
are no less than four- 
teen methods of treat- 
ment by decoration, in- 
cluding appliqué, pate- 


sur-pate, repoussée 
work, lace patterns and 
under - glaze printing. 
When the decoration 1s 
finished and the colour- 
ing laid on, the articles 
are sent to the kiln, 
where the colours are developed in the process of firing by 
means of fumes of salt which is cast into the kiln while the 
ware is at a white heat. The kilns where the art products 
are burnt are small lady-like concerns compared to the 
enormous furnaces where articles of utility are fired. These 
are the size of small cottages. The ginger-beer bottles, or 
whatever the articles may be, are stacked in rooms from floor 
to ceiling, with fire-proof layers between each, till the kiln can 
hold no more, when the doorway is built up and the fires 
lighted. The art, kilns are more of the nature of ovens, but the 
process of bringing the contents to the vitrifying point re- 
mains the same as with the coarser articles. 

The encouragement given to the individual artist, the avoid- 
ance of any suggestion of a stereotyped character in the 
work turned out, is exemplified at Doulton’s by the number of 


Tazzaon stand. Marqueterie ware. 


Jug. Carrara ware. 
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Vases with Renaissance decoration. Lambeth faience. 


small rooms where artists of individual dis- 
tinction carry out their ownideas. In onea 
man is found to be modelling a large ornate 
jug several feet high, in another a sculptor is 
engaged upon a bust of some notability, in a 
third an employé is painting those tiles 
which have become a feature in the decora- 
tion of the walls of restaurants and other 
establishments. But the most distinct indi- 


viduality which the Lambeth potteries have | 


produced is that of Mr. George Tinworth, 
whose terra-cotta panels of biblical subjects 
are so well known as hardly to require par- 
ticular reference. For over twenty years 
Mr. Tinworth has worked daily in the studio 
allotted to him at Messrs. Doulton’s, produc- 
ing, in addition to his better-known works, 
such as “The Release of Barabbas” and “The 
Entry into Jerusalem,” the reredos in York 
Minster ; “The Last Supper,” for a church 
in Suffolk; “Touch-me-Not,” for Tisbury 
Church, near Salisbury, and many others. 
George Tinworth was born in South London, 


| the Lambeth School of Art, and this was 
brought about in a rather curious way. The 
|fame of the school had reached the boy, 
so one day he and a companion made their 
| way to the premises bent on investigation 
Tinworth was peeping through the keyhole 
into the room where the modelling class was 
being held, when his companion gave hima 
push and he was precipitated into the pre 
sence of the teacher, Mr. Sparkes. He held 
up a small head of Handel that he had 
modelled from a copy. Mr. Sparkes ex 
amined it, and thus, quite in the orthodox 
way, his talent was discovered, and he at 
once became a student at the Lambeth At 
Schools. Tinworth’s father was a whee 
wright, and a wheelwright the boy was de 
stined to be; but when in 1867 Messrs 
Doulton first began to ornament their salt 
ware pottery with concentric lines and an 
besques, it occurred to Mr. Sparkes that Mr 
Doulton might be able to find some m 

ling for his best pupil in the Lambeth school 





and showed very early an inclination towards | Mr. Doulton agreed to give the youth the 
art. His youthful training was gained in | thirty shillings a week he was earning a4 
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wheelwright, and so he began his work in | 


the pottery where he has remained ever since. 

Another artist who has stamped her indi- 
yiduality on the work issued by the firm is 
Miss Hannah Barlow, who is responsible for 
the delightful animal decorations—lions, 
tigers, kine, cats, goats—which are one of 
the features of the ornamentation of the 
Doulton ware vases. Miss Barlow never 
uses models. She knows the anatomy and 
the ways of animals by cumulative experi- 
ence, and scratches the forms straight on 
the moist clay, without any sort of previous 
studies, a method demanding a precision of 
touch rare even among artists of distinction. 
There are a dozen other artists at the Lam- 
beth potteries, men and women, each master 
of a particular style of decoration, who are 
given every facility to develop their own 
particular aptitudes. 

It is impossible to speak in full detail of 


depend on technicalities of construction and 
colouring which are hardly describable by 
words. Suffice it to say that the “ Doulton 
Ware” stands pre-eminent as the most 
decorative and the most distinctive, owing 
chiefly to the variety of tone which can be 
obtained from a single colour due to the 
An ex- 


method of painting and glazing. 
ample of this ware is given on page 539, but 
a reproduction in black and white fails to 
give any suggestion of the harmonious rich- 


ness of the colouring. Peculiar to the 








Doulton Ware is the “ Sgraffitto,” or “ etch- 
ing ” decoration of Miss Hannah Barlow, to 
which we have already referred. 

The five illustrations of ‘“ marqueterie ” 


+ which accompany this paper are examples of 


a new ware, which may truly be termed a 
triumph of the potter’s art. Mr. W, P. Rix 
battled with its technical difficulties for 
nearly two years, and on more than one 
occasion was haunted by the idea that he 
would be obliged to forego further experi- 
ments as useless. But he persevered, and 
to-day he has the satisfaction of seeing the 
beautiful ware much prized by collectors and 
connoisseurs. Its effects are not produced 


‘by mere surface printing or transfer, all the 


distinction lies in the fact that the colours 
run right through the solid material. As its 
name implies, the foundation of this new 
fictile production is a process enabling the 


| patentees to obtain in a plastic condition 
all the various kinds of ware that are pro-| 


duced at the Lambeth potteries, as many | 


coloured masses of clays, arranged in various 
intersecting and interblending patterns. 
These patterns are produced by cutting 
tinted layers of clay and placing them to- 
gether in different rotations, which, after 
compression, are again cut in cross sections ; 
the layers being then arranged differently, 
fresh sections cut from these masses result 
in interesting parti-coloured figures of a 
semi-geometrical character, not unlike the 
effects obtained in wood marquetry. With 
patterned clays thus obtained a great variety 
of form is possible, either thrown on the 
wheel, or moulded, or combined with any of 








Wedging the clay. 
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the numerous other methods of decoration 
in use at the Lambeth Potteries. The 
difficulties in producing this ware may be 
realised from the knowledge, that in the 
more complicated patterns a combination 
of seven or more different patterned blocks 
is required to effect the final result. To 
produce a single replica, after the issue of 
a pattern has ended, necessitates a repe- 
tition of the initial process of block- 
making, as for a complete set. For this 
reason a pattern is seldom repeated when 
onee it has run through an “ edition.” 

The “Carrara” ware, of which illustra- 
tions are given on page 541, was intro- 
duced in 1888. The body of the vase or 
jar, which may be decorated or carved 
in the soft state or not, is covered with a 
slightly translucent crystalline enamel ; the 
decorations are then completed in colours, 
gold, and lustres, upon the enamelled 
face, the effect being very light and delicate. 
The “Carrara” is interesting through 
being an enamelled vitrified stoneware 
completed in one fire—that is to say, the 
enamel is dipped on the raw clay, and 
vitrified by the same firing as the body 
itself. 

The next in importance is the Lambeth 
faience, in which the decoration is painted 


on the natural clay, the subjects rang. 
ing from the most conventional orng. 
ments to transcripts of natural forms, 

Of impasto ware, another style, 

the feature is the soft transluceney 
of the painting, and a harmonioys 
gradation of colouring from such 
tints as red brown to light yellow, 
or from dun to a delicate blue, Ip 
the silicon ware the body is of g 
deep red, with ornaments of various’ 
colours which are applied before 
firing. Many other developments 
may be seen in the show-room, and 
we must not forget. to mention that 
Messrs. Doulton were among the 
first to demonstrate the suitability 
and permanence of terra-cotta for 
architectural requirements. 

We have left ourselves no space 
to speak of the “utility” side of the 
4G Lambeth establishment, devoted to 
the production of sanitary require. 

ments. These are all excellent and 


interesting in their way, but we have 
preferred to dwell on the Doulton factory as 
an art centre, whereby the firm has earned 
the gratitude of all those who care for the 
encouragement of native talent. 
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CONCLUDING 


fMHE second volume of “Records of the 

Past ” contains a translation of the 
curious old Egyptian story, “The Tale of 
Two Brothers,’ which was penned two-and- 
thirty centuries ago by Anna or Enna, a cele- 
brated scribe and State official in the reign | 
of the great Rameses and of his successor | 
Menephthah.- The translation is made from | 


PAPER. 


“liber,” and when the papyrus was made up 
into a book it, too, was known as a “liber.” 
The case in which such a collection of books 
was kept was termed (in Low Latin) a “li- 


| braria,” whence, through the French “li- 


brairie,” we have our English “ library.” 
The Greeks called the plant itself “byblos”; 
and when among them the papyrus became a 


a papyrus which was discovered in 1852, | book, the latter was termed a “ byblos.” The 


and which may still be seen in the British 
Museum. It consists of nineteen pages, 
each containing ten lines of beautiful hie- 
ratic writing; and twice over it bears the 
name of its original owner, Prince Seti-Me- 


nephthah. 


| earliest Christian writers, using the Greek 
| language, spoke of the holy scriptures as 
|“ biblia,” the books ; and later, when the 
| scriptures were regarded as a single work 
and not a collection, the plural form, 
|“ biblia,” the books, was adopted as a Latin 


Now Prince Seti-Menephthah, there seems | singular, “ biblia,” the book. With slight 
little reason to doubt, was none other than | modification, “ biblia” spread into all modern 
“the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on his | European languages, and appeared in English 
throne,” the fated son of the tyrant of the |as “the Bible” some time after the Norman 
Exodus. | Conquest. 

As one looks at this marvellous old story-| So the very word “ Bible” takes us back 


book, there springs up before the mind’s eye | to those dark days of the Oppression, when 
a picture of the long green valley of the Nile | as yet the great Lawgiver was but a weeping 


with its palm-trees, its peaked pyramids, its | babe in the water-flags, and the annals of the 
tall granite obelisks, and its avenues of stone | Jewish people had not got beyond the second 
sphinxes leading to vast magnificent temples. | chapter of Exodus. 

One sees the pigmy sculptors perched on the} Nor is this the only instance in which 
scaffolding in front of the gigantic figures at | we find the papyrus associated with the 
Abu Simbel; one hears the groaning of the | tyranny of kings and the sufferings of a 


children of Israel toiling in the brickfields of | 
the Bondage. And then the fanciful conjec- 
ture flashes across one’s mind—What if by 
some strange coincidence this ancient papy- 
rus had been formed of the very reeds, the 
identical bulrushes, among the green flags of 
which the ark of the infant Moses had been | 
half concealed ? Whimsical as the notion | 
seems to be, such a coincidence is not be- 
yond the range of possibility. 

It is not, however, so much with the| 
venerable MS. as with the word “ papyrus ” | 


nation. 

One remembers how on the 15th of June, 
1215, King John signed the great charter of 
the constitutional freedom of Britain, and 
how, after he had signed it, he flung himself 
in a burst of fury on the floor and gnawed 
the straw and rushes with which the floors 
of those days were strewn. Now what was 
“charta”? Originally nothing more or less 
than a sheet of papyrus strips glued together 
as writing-paper. So it is to the Egyptian 
reed that we owe our “ charters,” “ charts,” 


that we are now concerned. In ancient| “cards,” “cartes” (blanche and de visite) 
Egypt the papyrus plant grew in enormous | our “cartoons ” and our “ cartridges.” 
quantities. The roots of it were used for| The word “charta” in course of time came 
food ; the bark for ropes, baskets, mats, and | to mean paper or writing material generally ; 
even for river boats; the fine skin of the | and because the papyrus was so narrow that 
inner bark was glued together in strips and | it had to be fastened strip to strip to furnish 
employed as writing-paper. The word “paper” |a large surface, the word “ pagina,” which 
is, indeed, our modern form of the word | signifies “fastened together,” was used to 
“ papyrus.” |denote a “page.” Then when wooden 
Now this fine skin or rind was imported | planks were similarly fastened together to 


into Rome and by the Romans was called | form a platform, a platform was termed a 
XXXIII—39 . 
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“pagina” or page. The word passed into 
English as “pagent,” and meant especially 
the platform or scaffold on which the old 
miracle plays and religious dramas were 
acted. By degrees “ pagent” or pageant was 
transferred from the platform to the plays, 
and afterwards it was applied, as at present, 
to any spectacular exhibition ; so that in an 
odd dimly traceable way the Lord Mayor's 
show or a trades’ procession is associated with 
the rushes of “ Nile, that ancient river,” and 
the bulrush ark, and the papyrus book of 
the first-born of Pharaoh. 

A record of the form which was generally 
given to their books by the ancients is pre- 
served in the word “volume.” These old 
works were not always bound up in leaves 
like ours. The strips of papyrus were pasted 
together into one continuous length and rolled 
up from side to side. The writing was in short 
columns, with a vacant space between, and 
was read from left to right. The Latin word 
for rolling-up was “volvere,” and the papy- 
rus thus rolled was called “volumen,” a 
volume. 

Similarly many curious points in the his- 
tory of literature are kept count of in the 
etymology of words we use daily without a 
thought of all they imply. Thus, while the 
Roman penman was said to “score” or 
“scratch ” (“scribere ”), the letters he formed 
were characters “smeared” or “ painted” 
(“‘literze”) with ink by means of a brush ora 
rush pen. Evidently, then, the Romans pos- 
sessed two methods of recording words ; one 
ancient and rude; the other new and more 
civilised ; and, indeed, we know that at one 
time they had books of bronze, that they 
“scratched ” or “scribed” with a pointer of 
iron on thin sheets of lead, and that they 
wrote with a bone or metal stylus on tablets 
covered with wax. 

The same historical fact is embalmed in 
the Greek word “graphein,” to grave or 
write. According to Pliny, the Greeks con- 
tinued unacquainted with paper until the 
conquest of Egypt by Alexander. 

What a glimpse, too, of a wild and un- 
tutored past do our own native words 
“book” and “write” reveal to us! Long 
before our Anglo-Saxon ancestors had seen 
letters “smeared” on a page of papyrus, 
they had learned to “writan,” to “score” 
the surface of a board of beech-tree with 
some sharp instrument. This “ beech-board ” 
was their “boc” or book. There was, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, a popular belief that a viper 
lies stock-still if touched with a leaf of the 
beech: how many a venomous thought and 


desire are still paralysed by the touch of g 
book-leaf ! 

These half-dozen words illustrate not jp. 
aptly Professor Max Miiller’s observation 
that “there is perhaps no language 4% 
full of words evidently derived from the 
most distant sources as English.  Latip 
Greek, Hebrew, Celtic, Saxon, Danish, 
French, Spanish, Italian, German—nay, even 
Hindustani, Malay, and Chinese words—tig 
mixed together in the English Dictionary,” 
They show, too, how words lose much of 
their old significance and how they adapt 
themselves to the changes of time and civili- 
sation. We “ write,” yet do not “score” or 
“scratch,” with a “pen” which is not a 
feather, on “ paper” which is not papyrus; 
or we read a “volume” which cannot be 
“rolled up,” or a “book” in which the nar- 
rative alone can be wooden, from a “library” 
where the “ biblos-flag” is as well-known as 
it is at the present day in the valley of the 
Nile. ‘The reeds and flags shall wither 
away ” was the prophecy of Isaiah ; and it 
has been fulfilled to the “painted character,” 
to the letter. 

But though the river-reed has vanished, 
the name still survives in many familiar 
shapes, and the rustle of a daily paper has 
the magic, if we will, to carry us back over 
two-and-thirty centuries to the fields and 
brick rows of the Hebrew Oppression. 

We have already seen how the beautiful 
word “calm” signified in bygone ages the 
burning heat of the day. It does not often 
occur to us that the word “ noon ” possesses 
quite as curious a history. It transports us 
to old Roman times and gives us also a 
glimpse of the Church-ceremonial of the 
Middle Ages; for this word “noon” which 
we take to mean mid-day, twelve o’clock, 
comes from the Latin “nona,” the ninth 
hour. Common as the time of day is with 
us, it was not till the second century before 
Christ that it became the practice to divide 
the day into twelve hours. Even then it 
was only the day ; the night was not divided 
at all. The division of the day and night 
into four-and-twenty hours did not pass into 
ordinary use until towards the end of the 
fourth century of the Christian era. Up 
to that date the Romans marked off the day 
into twelve equal parts, beginning with sun- 
rise and ending with sundown. 

Now, as the days are longer in summer 
than in winter, the length of the hours varied 
considerably. They were not always of sixty 
|minutes each. On the 25th of June, for ex 
ample, the day began at 4.27 a.m. and ended 
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at 7.33 P.M. On the 23rd of December it 
began at 7.33 A.M. and ended at 4.27 P.M. 
Still each day was apportioned into twelve 
hours, and the “nona ” or ninth hour, which 
was the Roman dinner-time, commenced 
about half-past one in winter and half-past 
two in summer. 

When the seven canonical hours—matins, 
prime, &c.—were instituted by the early Chris- 
tians, with an eye to the text, “Seven times a 
day do I praise Thee,” they followed the 
Roman custom as to time, and “ nones” were 
accordingly said or sung at the ninth hour, 
that is, between two and three o'clock. That 
hour was in consequence termed none-tide, 
or noon-tide. 

Afterwards, however, to summarise the 
matter, the Church service of nones was 
shifted to mid-day, and the name naturally 
went with it; so that twelve o'clock became 
nonetide or noon. The dinner hour appears 
to have gone with it too, and mid-day became 
the time for none meat and none cherche or 
noon drink. ‘“ But that is another story.” 

The mention of Church services recalls the 
singular relationship between the words 
“pray” and “ precarious.” They both come 


from the same Latin root, and one wonders 
whether in the Roman reind a thing was 


prayed for because it was precarious, or 
whether a thing was precarious because the 
response to prayer was doubtful. The con- 
ception of “ granted to entreaty ” has wholly 
disappeared from our understanding of the 
word, and even “dependence on the will of 
another ” is shared with the notion of “ ex- 
posure to constant risk.” 

The ancient causes of apprehension, or, at 
least, some of them, were evidently of a more 
tangible and commonplace kind. ‘“ Danger,” 
“fear,” “peril,” “risk,” are words which 
enable us to form a sharp, though incomplete, 
picture of the old days. What a criticism is 
contained in the fact that “danger” meant 
power to harm, irresponsible, absolute power, 
the power of a “dominus” or lord? What 
a condition the country must have been in 
when the way-‘ farer” was the way-“fearer ” ; 
when to “fear” grew out of the verb to 
“fare”? “Peril” appears to be practically 
and radically the same word. It signifies the 
danger of travelling, attempting, trying— 
possibly of trying in the sense of the word 
In Longfellow’s well-known stanza : 

“**Try not the pass,’ the old man said, 
‘Dark lowers the tempest overhead ; 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide.’ ” 
As “fear” refers to land-travel, so “risk” 
refers to sea-faring. ‘“Risco” in Spanish is 





| through the Spanish “ azar.” 





a steep, abrupt rock, which may mean ship- 
wreck. 

Other more or less accurate synonyms 
arise in one’s memory—“ hazard,” “ jeo- 
pardy”—and it strikes one as being as 
curious as any of the vagaries of language 
that “joke” should be so closely allied to 
“ jeopardy,” which is very far from a joke. 
Still the relationship is simple enough. 
“Joke” is the Latin “ jocus,” a jest or game ; 
“jeopardy” is the old French “jeu parti,” 
*‘jocus partitus,” a divided game, in which 
the chances are even, in which one is as likely 
to lose as to win. 

“ Hazard ” furnishes a good instance of the 
way in which words completely lose their 
original meaning. Shakespeare’s phrase— 

** Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die” 

is, in a sense, gross tautology ; for “hazard” 
is simply the Arabic “al zar,” the die, derived 
Similarly “a 
dream of bliss” is a mere reduplication of 
ideas, for the Anglo-Saxon “dréam” is a 
sweet sound, joy, bliss. 

As we have already glanced at the words 
most frequently used to express happiness, 
it may not be out of place to refer to 
“ desire ”—that vague, obscure trouble of 
our inmost nature, which impels us so fever- 
ishly in all directions, and which it seems 
impossible to satisfy. Can it be that this 
word has come to us from the vigils of the 
ancient nights of the world, from the star- 
gazing and star-worship and astrological 
dreams of our predecessors? Is “desire” 
(desiderium) derived from ‘de sidere,” as 
though it indicated the turning away of the 
eyes from some sidereal group, the missing, 
the regretting of it? Does Byron uncon- 
sciously embody an etymological fact in his 
exquisitely tender description of the stars : 


** Whoever gazed upon them shining 

And turned to earth without repining, 

Nor wished for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray ?” 
Or does “desire” mean simply a watching of 
one of the constellations in the hope or ex- 
pectancy of some fortunate influence being 
showered on the watcher from its gracious 
aspect ? 

“ Consideration,” we know, was the con- 
templation of the starry figures of the Zodiac, 
and the word was never applied more signi- 
ficantly than in the translation of the psalm : 
“When I consider Thy heavens, the work of 
Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
Thou hast ordained.” Though we believe 
with Cassius that the fault is in ourselves, 
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not in the stars, that we are underlings, or | 


with Fletcher that ‘‘man is his own star,” 
and though we have dissociated “disasters ” 
from the conception of malignant influence 
poured down by the heavenly bodies, we still 
employ the word “ ill-starred,” and there are 
yet to be found believers in the predictions 
of Zadkiel. 

The survival of the faith in omens, too, is 
more widely spread than most of us believe, 
yet, in spite of our credulity, how few are 
there who are aware that “inauguration ” 
has anything to do with the flight and cries 
of birds, that “auspices” are tokens or omens 
derived from watching their flight, that 
“propitious ” meant favourable, because the 
bird “flew forward,” and that “sinister” 
signified unlucky, because the sign occurred 
on the “left hand”! How good luck and 
bad luck came to be associated with the right 
hand or the left is an obscure chapter in 
human history on which the reader may 
consult Schrader’s “Prehistoric Antiquities 
of the Aryan Peoples.” 

It may not, however, be uninteresting at 
this point to turn our attention for a moment 
to the manner in which belief in bird- 
portents is explained among the Ewé-speak- 
ing peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa. 
Under the blue sky, which in the Slave Coast 
cosmogony is the roof of the world and the 
dwelling of the great god Mawu, there is 
a region called Khe-khe-me, the “free air 
region,” which extends down to the earth. 
It is traversed by birds alone of all earthly 
creatures, whence a bird is termed Khe-wi, 
child of the free or open air. On this account 
birds are considered mysterious creatures, 
whose indwelling spirits have some relation 
to Mawu, and they alone approach his place 
of abode. May not some such notion as this 
have underlain the old European, or, shall we 
say, Aryan belief? It would seem to be 
natural enough in an age when the stars were 
thought to be living and conscious beings ; 
and the observation of the coming and going 
of migrants would almost inevitably suggest 
the idea of foreknowledge and prophecy. 

On the Slave Coast, too, the lightning god 
Khebios is regarded as a bird-like creature 
which throws out fire as it traverses the free 
air region. This introduces us to a very ex- 
tensive mythology of cloud-birds and winged 
weather: prodigies, to which we should in any 
case have been introduced by the word “hur- 
ricane.” 

No one, I suppose, any longer believes 
that the fierce West Indian gale got its name 
from the fact that it hurries the sugar-canes 





away. “Hurricane” is, of course, only our 
form of “ Hurakan,” the terrible storm-god 
of the Caribbean Islanders, and Hurakan’s 
messenger is the swift thunder-bird Voge, 

Voce is an exceedingly fine creation of the 
savage imagination. ‘Thunder, say the pri- 
mitive American tribes—I think it is Mr. 
Tylor who tells the story—is a larze bird : 
hence its velocity. “The old bird begins 
the thunder ; its rumbling noise is caused by 
an immense quantity of young birds, or little 
thunders, who continue it: hence the long 
duration of the peals. The Indian says it is 
the young birds or thunders that do the mis. 
chief ; they are like the young, mischievous 
men who will not listen to good counsel, 
The old thunder is wise and good, and does 
not kill anybody nor do any kind of mis- 
chief.” 

It would be easy to pursue this theme to 
an inordinate length, but I will dismiss it 
with the note that “astonishment” is the 
state of dismay caused by a sudden outburst 
of thunder (ez, tonare), and that at first to 
“abominate” expressed the feeling with 
which men turned away from a thing of ill 
omen (ab, omine). 

It would have pleased Hans Sachs to think 
that it is to his craft we owe the vivid word 
by which we express perplexity and care in 
regard to minute matters: until a man had 
got a sharp little stone (scrupule, scrupulus) 
in his shoe, he did not know what “ scrupu- 
lousness ” meant, how uneasy it could make 
him ; how it retarded progress, and fretted 
him into desperation. 

3ut for another stone, the “beryl” or 
lapis-lazuli, what should we have done for 
the word “brilliant ”—berylliant ? And it 
is to the lapis-lazuli, the stone “lazuli” or 
“lazur,” in which the “1” was mistaken by 
the French for the definite article, that we 
are indebted for our “azure” blue. The 
stone itself came from the mines of Lajwurd, 
and was thence called “4jward ” in Arabic. 

To return for a moment, however, to Hans 
Sachs; the shoemaker’s “last,” being the 
trace or “ tnack of the foot,” reminds us that 
“to last” does not mean to stand still un 
changed, but to follow in the track, to con- 
tinue the course. 


‘‘ The glory of going on, and still to be” 


is the “lasting ” reward of Virtue. 

In one of the synonyms of “reward,” how- 
ever, the idea of continuance, of perpetu 
going on, is, so to speak, expressly excluded, 
and in its place we have the idea of comple- 
tion and rest after toil. The word “meed 
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js the same as the Greek “ misthos” and the 


Persian “ mizda.” When the Persian king 
inscribed “mizda,” pay, reward, on his 
famous silver Daric, he wrote the equivalent 
of the more ancient Babylonian ; and, as Dr. 
Isaac Taylor points out in his work on “ The 
Alphabet,” the arrow-head wedges of the 
first letter are really a representation of the 
setting sun barred with cloud on the horizon. 
In “ meed” we have thus the association of a 
day’s work done, of sunset, and the guerdon 
of repose. 

Into what an antiquity the word carries 
us! Quite as old, however, if not older still, 
is the word “dragoman,” an interpreter. 
Professor Sayce has recently noted that it is 
found under the form “targumannu” in a 
record of the reign of Khu-en-Aten, some- 
where about fourteen centuries before Christ. 


Venerable as “ dragoman” is, it is neverthe- | 


less scarcely equal in interest to our own 
week-day word “talk,” which Professor 
Skeat* notes as the only Lithuanian word 
in English and as due to some intercourse 
between the Scandinavians and the Lithu- 
anians by means of a “tulkas,” an inter- 
preter. Lithuania is now for the most part 
absorbed in south-western Russia, but the 
old Grand Duchy extended from the Black 
Sea on the south to the Baltic on the north. 


Before bringing to a close this desultory 
gossip about words, it is not unfitting that 
we should pause a moment at the word 
“word.” 

We have seen that in the childhood of the 
world the breath of a man was regarded as 
his soul—the mysterious divine element of 


his nature. A word was a child of this soul 
and was equally divine and mysterious. 
Speech was the marvellous possession of gods 
and men, and of them alone. A word uttered 
by a god was an invisible, irresistible, im- 
mortal power which was stronger even than 
the god who uttered it. Thus in Latin 
“fatum,” the thing spoken, was fate, and 
fate was mightier even than Jove himself. 
In Anglo-Saxon, “word,” the thing spoken, 
was “weird,” destiny, and each man must 
“dree his weird.” In Greek “logos” meant 
“word” and “reason,” and “logos” is the 
word which in St. John’s Gospel occurs in 
the passage “ The Word was made flesh.” 
One kind of word in particular was in- 
vested with extraordinary powers, the name- 
word. “In the Chaldean religion, as well as 


* I gladly acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Skeat’s 
labours for many of the derivations given in these papers. 
Readers interested in the subject cannot do better than consult 
his Etymological Dictionaries. 


in all the religions of ancient Asia, the mys- 
terious name (of a deity),” Lenormant tells 
us in his “Chaldean Magic,” “was considered 
a real and divine being, who had a personal 
existence, and therefore exclusive power over 
the other gods of a iess elevated rank, over 
nature and the world of spirits.” “ Nomen, 
numen,” as Varro has it. The mystic name, 
according to the original Egyptian idea, ex- 
ercised a power upon the god himself and 
obliged him to obey the incantations in which 
it was used. He therefore kept it secret for 
fear of its being abused. The name of the 
tutelary deity of Rome, we learn from Pliny, 
was strictly concealed, lest the god should be 
drawn away from the city by the incan- 
tations and promises of the priests of a 
hostile people. There is or was a Polynesian 
custom of ratifying a bond of friendship by 
exchanging names. In the Banks’ Islands, 
Melanesia, there also exists a singular reserve 
as to the mentioning of names among people 
connected by marriage. Indeed, among our- 
selves, the hesitation often felt by people to 
name themselves may possibly be an obscure 
survival of a very antique custom and belief. 
Space will not permit me to touch on the 
superstition that the name of a person in- 
fluences his destiny. Some notes on the 


| subject will be found in Disraeli’s “ Curiosi- 


ties of Literature,” and the idea will be found 
cleverly worked out in Mr. John Davidson's 
recently published story “ Perfervid.” 

To return to “words” in general, how- 
ever, words were regarded as magical forces. 
They could kill or cure, avert or inflict evil. 
On the authority of King Attalus Philometor 
we know that if a person, the moment he 
sees a scorpion, says ‘“ Duo,” the reptile will 
stop short and forbear to sting. Pliny 
assures us that in his day no one in the 
Dark Continent undertook any matter with- 
out prefacing it with the word “ Africa” for 
good luck. At the present day in China, 
when a drug cannot be procured, the medical 
adviser writes a prescription, and the patient 
swallows its ashes or drinks an infusion of it. 
Why, even in quiet country places nearer 
home there are charms and spells to take 
away warts and to stop bleeding. 

With all these wild conceptions a purer 
faith has come down to us, and we have 
developed it. We believe a man on his 
“word,” and when we give our own we stake 
what we honour most. Our word is still 
the thing spoken ; “fatum,” the thing which 
is and must be, so far as our truth can make 


it so. 














SHADOWS. 


. sweetest melody The sense most wonderful, 
Is but a sign A parted shred 
Of sweeter melodies Of glorious faculties 
Unheard, divine. Beyond the dead. 


The noblest harmonies, The things most beautiful 
Faint telephones But shadows are, 

The soul hath caught from Heaven’s Of those the glorified 
Majestic tones. Possess afar. 


The joy most rapturous, One only thing on earth 
An echo blown Is twinned above, 

From bliss ineffable And that is Love in Christ, 
To men unknown. For God is Love. 
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A MODERN DUTCH PAINTER. 
By ROBERT WALKER. 


HE best Dutch art of to-day is the legi-| of those who in recent times have made the 
timate outcome of the Dutch art that | Hague a notable art-centre, but in his own 
made the fame of Holland during the seven- | way and within his own limits, he was a true 
teenth century. More especially in the | artist, and full of sympathy with human 
works of such of the well-known Hague | nature as he saw it around him, in its placid, 
painters whose chief is Israels do we note| gentler manifestations. 
the respect for truth, the appreciation of the| David Adolphe Constant Artz was bor 
value and meaning of their immediate sur-| at the Hague on 18th December, 1837, 
roundings, the tender love of their own| and resided there until he was about eight 
national life and manners that distinguished | years old. His parents then removed to 
Rembrandt and his great contemporaries.| Amsterdam, and as they were in a com 
The modern painters and the giants of the| paratively humble position, young Artz 
older art-history of their country are of one| had early to begin to work for a liveli- 
race, however much circumstances, varying| hood. He had strong artistic instinots, 
temperaments, and different capacities may | however, but up to his eighteenth year, 
have altered the methods of expression and, | could gratify these only by occasional atten- 
in many cases, circumscribed the range of | dance at drawing classes in the winter even- 
the men of these latter days. Art, like wis-| ings. The inevitable crisis came: against 
dom, is always justified of her faithful chil. | the strongly expressed wish of both his 
dren, and in turn fills their hearts with a| mother and step-father (his own father was 
knowledge of how best to understand her|dead and his mother had married again), 
moods. But she has nothing to give in| he resolved to become an artist, and began 
exchange for lip-service, or for merely me-| his regular artistic education by gaining 
chanical obedience to the letter of her laws. | admission to the life-school at the Royal 
She rewards only those who have ears attent | Academy at Amsterdam. Here he made the 
for her faintest whisper. | acquaintance of Josef Israels, and their inti- 
Among the later Dutchmen who have | macy developed into a close and lasting 
shown themselves “worthy heirs of old | friendship, which had a great influence on 
renown,” Artz occupies an honourable place. | Artz’s subsequent career. Israels was by 
He is not among the greatest or the strongest | some years the elder of the two, and had 
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already laid the foundation of his reputation. 
He was brimming over with enthusiasm and 
earnestness, thinking no labour too great so 
that he might attain excellence in his beloved 
art. He was every night at the life-school, 
and by precept and example encouraged and 
strengthened his younger brethren. Acting 
on Israel’s advice, Artz, in 1866, went to 
Paris to continue his studies. Two of his chief 
comrades in Paris were his own countrymen, 
James Maris and Kammerer. For the first 
year, he worked in the same studio with 
Maris, and then he and Kammerer occupied 
one atelier. Israels had given him a much- 

rized introduction to Courbet. To Courbet, 
Artz mentioned his desire to become a pupil 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Courbet’s 
characteristic advice to the young aspirant 
was to stay at home and work, “ Prenez un 
modéle et fermez votre porte!” 

Artz made many pleasant friendships in 
Paris, and grew, during the eight years he 
lived there, to be, as he said himself, “almost 
a Parisian.” By Kammerer he was intro- 
duced to a little literary and artistic club 
that numbered several distinguished men 
among its members. Of these I may men- 
tion the brothers Coquelin, the actors; Paul 
Derouléde and Paul Ferrier, men of letters ; 
Saint Saens, the musician; Léon Glaize, 


painter ; Croisy, sculptor ; and Charpentier, 


the publisher. What a good time they must 
have had! Artz always looked back with 
great delight to the pleasant hours he had 
spent in the society of these kindred spirits. 

While Artz was in Paris, his fellow-coun- 
tryman, Alexander Mollinger, was also a 
dweller there, and the two were constant 
companions. Has the influence on his brother 
artists of Mollinger—too soon lost to this 
world and art—yet been appreciated at its 
proper value? I know of two good men 
who hold him in reverent memory, Josef 
Israels and Sir George Reid, and remember 
another voice that bore witness to his worth. 
In my miad’s ear I hear again George Paul 
Chalmers, as years ago I heard him, in his 
Edinburgh studio, grow eloquent in his own 
emphatic, hurriedly - enthusiastic way, in 
praise of Mollinger, and of the great promise 
untimely marred. ‘The blind Fury with 
the abhorred shears” was even then lurking 
ready for Chalmers himself. So wags the 
world away ! 

Mollinger introduced Artz to Mr. (now 
Dr.) Forbes White, of Aberdeen—the well- 
known art collector and critic—who happened 
to be on a visit to Paris; and Mr. White, 
mm turn, brought Artz into close contact 





with several young Scottish artists who were 
studying in France. Mr. (now Sir) George 
Reid, Mr. John Dun, Mr. Longmuir, among 
others, became intimates of Artz, and from 
them he learned to speak our language with 
great facility. Dun was one of his chief 
instructors in English. Another friend whom 
he made at this time, and of whom he 
always spoke very highly, was the accom- 
plished decorator, designer and art collec- 
tor, Daniel Cottier, who died recently, and 
the sale of whose pictures has been one of 
the events of the 1892 art season of Paris. 
Artz declared that this shrewd Aberdonian, 
with his pawky wit and his keen artistic 
instincts, was, in his own line, one of the 
cleverest men he ever met, 

The result of these pleasant communings 
in Paris with so many hearty-souled Scots- 
men was a visit of Artz to Scotland. This 
is how he, in a letter to a friend, sums up 
his impressions of our country: “ Leaving 
London on a wet dark night, I awoke the 
next morning in a splendid landscape, with 
a fast running stream close to the railway, 
and beautiful coloured hills round me, shin- 
ing in a bright sun. I shall never forget the 
impression of that morning after the gloomy 
day in London, nor shall I forget the kind- 
ness with which I was received by all my 
friends in Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edin- 
burgh, who made me quite at home.” Artz’s 
own temperament was one that naturally 
called forth kindly feeling towards him in 
the breasts of all with whom he came in con- 
tact. 

Artz saw Paris in all the flush of its splen- 
dour and outward-shining glory during the 
last years of the second Empire ; he endured 
the misery of the siege; he witnessed the 
horrors of the Commune, and his thoughts 
turned wistfully homewards to his own 
country of flat meadows, quiet canals, and 
long stretches of yellow sands. He had 
almost taken root in Paris during the eight 
years of his stay, but his first love for his 
“ain folk,” and their douce, simple ways, so 
vividly in contrast with the madness and 
wild delirium of the experience he had lately 
passed through, came back to him with a 
persuasiveness not to be resisted. He re- 
turned to Holland in 1874, settled at the 
Hague, married and spent the remainder of 
his days in earnest, honest work at his easel, 
painting the subjects that lay nearest to his 
heart, “the toilers of the sea” and their 
homely manners. role 

Artz grew steadily in reputation. While 
in Paris he had contributed regularly to the 
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Salon, but after his return to Holland, it was 
not until 1880 that he sent a picture to 
Paris. That year he was represented at the 


Salon by the well-known “ Orphelinat de | 


It has 


than once in this 


Katwyk,” perhaps his best work. 
been exhibited more 
country. In the Salon it received “ Mention 
honorable.” In every succeeding year his 
pictures were well hung on the Salon walls, 


and became widely known and highly appre- | 


ciated in Britain. Of his important works 
I may mention “The Old People’s Home 


in Katwyk,” “Chez les Grands Parents,” | 


“Son Trous- 
seau de Ma- 
riage,” “Une 
Haute Jour- 
née,” “ Le Pro- 
pos d’Amour,” 
and ‘“ Le Dé- 
part.” His 
smaller can- 
vases and 
water - colours 
are many in 
number, all 
dealing with 
incidents in 
the lives of the 
peasants and 
fisher people 
whose story he 
knew by heart. 
During the 
winter he lived 
at the Hague: 
his summers 
were spent at 
Katwyk, in a 
little cottage 
on the dunes, 
surrounded by 
the village huts and overlooking from every 
window his old friend the sea. 

The end of this peaceful, happy, hard- 
working life came most unexpectedly. Artz 
died on 5th November, 1890, after a compara- 
tively short illness, which no one at the out- 
set thought would be of serious moment. 

The details of Artz’s biography I have 
taken for the most part from letters I myself 
received from him. Sir George Reid has 
kindly put at my disposal several letters, 
written to him by Artz at various times from 
Paris, and these all bear witness to the guile- 
less, gentle nature of the man. He was 
filled with kindliness to everybody, especially 
to those who had shown him the least spark 
of goodwill. He never forgot a benefit re- 


From a photograph by] 


D. A. C. Artz. 








- ee 
ceived. He was keenly sensitive to Criticism, 
always ready to take advice from his brother 
artists, always anxious to know what painters 
thought of his work. Patient, earnest, simple. 
hearted, he bore himself nobly through the 
ordeal of the great siege. I have before me 
just now an interesting reminiscence of th 
trying time—a copy of the little Lettre-Journg) 
de Paris, Gazette des Absents, the tiny news 
paper that was published in Paris to be 
carried out by “ balloon post,” when the iron 
ring of the Prussian beleaguerment had ext 
off all direct communication between the 
French capital 
and the outer 
world. The 
paper was sent 
by Artz to Sir 
George Reid, 
and safely 
reached its 
destination, 
and on the fiy- 
leaf he wrote a 
letter, full oi 
hope that, now 
that “hideous 
man Napo 
leon” had alto- 
gether fallen, 
the united 
force of France 
would yet be 
able to rescue 
Paris from the 
cruel clutch of 
the Germans. 
A hope, as we 
all know, that 
was not ree 
lised! In 
another letter, 
written just after the siege, he declares that 
during the siege “to be sure he must have 
eaten a whole horse,” but that he had not 
been forced to come down to cats or mice a 
a means of support. He had had no fuel, 
however, and to keep himself warm during 
the dreadful winter, had been compelled to 
walk about and spend his precious time ™ 
the streets and in cafés. When the Com 
munist troubles came he writes that Paris 
looks “like a madhouse ” “T don’t know 
what is right or wrong in it, but I am afrait 
it is all humbug. Everybody talks and 
screams, and nobody will ever hear the 
other’s reasons. C'est triste’ I stay quietly 
at home, and work and wait the end of 
this misery, which must be near.” In thes 


[A. J, M. Steinmetz, The Hague. 
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NURSE ELISIA. 
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letters there shines out the fine nature of the | by the power and talent of the great old 
man—patient, enduring, and self-contained. | masters, I always find myself at last sitting 
In the midst of his own troubles, he never | before some little old Dutch picture with a 
forgets one of his friends in far-away, peace- | feeling of refreshment such as one has on a 
ful Scotland. He asks after them all by | cool spot after a tiresome walk in splendid 
name, he sends to each one kind remem-| scenery. I always come back to the old 
brances. | Dutch masters, and never can find anything 

I cannot better end this short tribute to | going beyond them except in the landscape. 
the memory of a good man and a true artist | In the latter I think that Constable, and 
than by quoting his views upon art from a | after him the Frenchmen Rousseau and 
letter I received from him in 1889. I give | Corot made a great progress, and painted 
the words as he wrote them: his English, be | pictures finer than any of the old masters. 
it noted, was to the point and expressive, with | I only make an exception of Hobbema.” 
a pleasant flavour in it of foreign idiom. “TI | Could there be a much sounder artistic creed 
never had the slightest taste for historical | than this professed by Artz? His practice 
subjects, nor to try it myself, nor for what I | was in keeping with his creed. He lacked 
saw done in it by others. They never could | intensity, it is true, and dealt only with the 
suggest to me the feeling of truth and reality simpler and more obvious phases of human 
(Baron Leys perhaps excepted) which is for nature and experience, but his style has in it 
me the first condition of a picture. Every-|a graceful and gracious individuality: his 
day people in their every-day ways is all that | colour is sweet and harmonious, and his com- 
could speak to my heart and eye. When position almost always both unaffected and 
visiting famous picture galleries, overwhelmed | effective. 
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“But, Neil, dear——” 

“Don’t stop to question. I know nothing 
S Neil Elthorne reached the spot where | yet.” 

4 his father had fallen, the horse dashed | ‘But hadn’t you better send a groom at 

off at full gallop across the park, followed by | once for a doctor ?” 

one of the grooms, who saw in it something} “Confound it all, sir!” cried Beck in a 

of far greater consequence than his master | low voice, “can’t you see that Mr. Elthorne 

who lay perfectly motionless upon the grass. | is in a skilful surgeon’s hands ?” 

“Any bones broken ?” cried Sir Cheltnam.| Sir Cheltnam gave him an angry look, and 
“Only a bit of a spill. Here, some one go | turned his back, while Beck, in the matter- 
for a doctor.” of-fact, cool fashion of a sailor in a time of 

No one heeded his words; but Alison and | emergency, bent down over Neil. 

Beck watched Neil curiously as he was down| ‘Can 1 help you?” he said, quietly. 
on one knee making a hasty examination of| “Eh? Thanks,no. I can do nothing till 
the injured man. I get him to bed. Poor old dad!” he 

“Oh, papa, papa!” cried Isabel. “ Neil, | muttered to himself, “TI little thought I was 
Neil, is he dead ?” coming down for this.” 

“Hush, my dear, be quiet.” He had placed the injured man’s head in 

“Hadn’t you better send for a doctor ?” | an easy position, and in his cursory examina- 
cried Sir Cheltnam. “Nasty thing for a, tion found that no limb was broken or joint 
horse to roll across a man.” dislocated ; but Elthorne was perfectly in- 

“Be good enough to be silent, sir,” said | sensible, and the young surgeon dreaded the 
Neil, sharply. ‘Alison, make two of the | crushing in of ribs and some terrible internal 
men lift one of the light iron gates off its | injury. 
hinges. Isabel, my child, be a woman. Run| Meanwhile the strong, hale, imperious man 
to the house and make them bring down a| of a few minutes earlier lay there, breathing 
mattress to lay upon the gate, and tell Aunt | painfully, while those about him were too 
Anne to bring the brandy, some water, and | much occupied to notice the soft dull sound 
a glass.” of horses’ hoofs approaching fast. 


CHAPTER V. 
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Neil started as a shadow was thrown 
across him, and a sharp metallic voice cried— 

“Hallo! What’s the matter? Any one 
hurt ?” 

“‘Yes : a bad fall,” said Neil coldly, as his 
eyes met those of the speaker, the elder of 
the two Lydons. 

“Well, I couldn’t help it,” said the girl, 
rather resentfully. ‘No fault of mine.” 

“Poor old guardy!” cried her sister. 
“Don’t look like a ride to-day.” 

** Not much,” said Saxa. “Did the horse 
throw him ?” 

‘Fell with him,” said Sir Cheltnam. 

“Looked it,” cried Saxa. “I told Dan 
here that I didn’t like the looks of the mount, 
but it was no use to tell the old man. He 
always would have his own way, eh, Dan ?” 

“ Always,” assented her sister. 

“‘ Burwood,” cried Neil impatiently, “ will 
you give me your help?” 

“Certainly. What shall I do?” 





“Take these ladies away somewhere ; their 
talking disturbs the patient.” 

“Well, I’m sure!” cried Saxa with a/| 
laugh full of annoyance. “But we will not | 
trouble Sir Cheltnam; we know our way | 
back.” | 

“‘Here’s some one else coming who will be 
more civil perhaps,” said Dana to herself, as 
Isabel, followed by half the household, came 
hurrying back. 

Alison was returning too, with some of the 
stable-men and gardeners bearing a light iron 
gate and the mattress, with the result that the 
sufferer was borne carefully back to the house. 

“T say, Elthorne, though,” said Sir Chelt- 
nam, as they followed behind ; “no offence 
to your brother, who is, I daresay, clever 
enough—I forgot that he was a doctor— 
hadn’t you better send to the town for the 
best man they’ve got? Im afraid your old 
gov nor has come off badly.” 

**Neil will know,” replied Alison. “He 
will do what is right.” 

“Oh, very well, I only suggested ; but I | 
say, hadn’t you better make a bit of a clear- 
ance? So many people about must be bad 
for the patient.” 

Alison looked at him curiously, but he 
said nothing, though the idea did occur to 
him that it would be satisfactory if his friend 
were to ride off in company with the Miss 
Lydons. 

“‘How is he, Neil? What do you think 
of him ?” said Alison, after quietly watching 
his brother for some time. 

“Bad,” said Neil, laconically. “I can 
say nothing yet for certain.” 





“Will he die ?” 

“Please God, no; but the symptoms apy 
serious.” 

** Bones broken ?” 

“No: injury to the spine, I fear. I mug 
have help and further advice.” 

“Tl send on to the town at once for Mor. 
rison.” 

“No,” said Neil, quietly. “ This is not 
case for a general practitioner. Get meq 
telegraph form, and have the message sent 
on at once.” 

“Yes,” said Alison, eagerly ; “ but tell me 
what you are going to do.” 

“Send for Sir Denton Hayle.” 

* Will he come ?” 

“Tf I ask him—yes.” 

The message was written and sent off 
The Lydons, after waiting till afternoon, had 
shaken hands with the brothers, and said they 
were very sorry, and then accepted Sir Chelt- 
nam’s escort home. 

Neil, who had left his father’s side for a 
few minutes to say good-bye, heaved a sigh, 
and turned to go back. 

“They don’t seem very much broken. 
hearted about the poor old dad, Neil,” said 
Alison. 

“No,” cried his brother, flashing out 
angrily. “I wonder sometimes whether— 
no, no, we can’t discuss that now, with him 
lying like that,” he added hastily ; and he 
went back into the house to find that Beck 
still lingered. 

Neil looked at him reproachfully, and the 
young sailor caught his arm. 

“T have not gone,” he said. “I’m staying 
in case I can be of any use.” 

“Thanks,” said Neil, shortly. Then a 
thought struck him, and he turned back. 
“Did you speak to my father?” he said. 

Beck nodded. 

“What did he say ?” 

“That it was impossible.” 

Neil went hastily towards the room where 
his father had been carried, and found his 
sister listening by the door. 

“You here, Isabel ?” he said. 

“Yes, dear,” she whispered in broken 
tones. “Let me go in and see poor papa 
now.” 

“No, my child, not yet.” 

“But, Neil, I am not a child now. You 
have let Aunt Anne be with him.” 

“Well, she is older, and experienced, dear. 
Pray be patient. You will be helping me 
then.” 

“Yes, Neil,” she said with a sigh, and she 
reached up and kissed him, 
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“That is my darling sister,” he said, 
tenderly. 

“But Neil, dear, one word—pray tell me 
the truth. Will papa get better ?”’ 

“Heaven only knows, dear,” he said, 
solemnly. ‘He is very badly hurt.” 

He passed through the door, and closed it 
after him almost without a sound, and then 
stopped to gaze on the scene before him, 
feeling a glow of warmth in his breast to- 
ward his aunt who, in their freedom from 
anxiety, had always seemed to him a weak, 
self-indulgent woman. But self was evidently 
forgotten now as she knelt beside her brother’s 
couch, holding one of his hands against her 
breast, and watching the pale, slightly-drawn 
face as if her life depended upon her noting 
the slightest change. 

“Has he moved, aunt?” said Neil, softly. 

She started violently. 

“Oh, Neil, dear!” she exclaimed, “I did 
not hear you. No, no, no,” she cried, with 
a burst of sobbing, “‘he’s dying! My poor 
brother! What shall I do?” 

“Be patient and helpful, aunt dear. We 
must not think of our own sufferings 
now.” 

“Yes, my dear, and I will, indeed I will. 
But, Neil, my love,” she whispered as she 
caught his hand and held it in both hers ; 
“don't think me unkind. I know what a 
good, clever boy you are, but don’t you think 
you ought to send for a real doctor ?” 

Neil smiled sadly as he bent down and 
kissed the agitated woman, and thought of 
his diplomas, and the trust and faith of the 
eminent surgeon who had chosen him for 
assistant in the ward of the great London 
hospital. 

“Yes, aunt dear,” he said, quietly. “You 
are quite right. I have sent for Sir Denton.” 

“Qh, that’s very good of you, my dear. 
You are so young, and I was afraid, dear, 
that you would be too proud to accept any 
help, and 4 

“Hist!” said Neil, quickly; and he 
stepped to his father’s side, for he had seen 
a quick trembling motion about the eyes, and 
the injured man began to mutter. 

“Quite out of the question, my lad—I 
have made other arrangements for my child.” 

He uttered a heavy sigh. 

a Ride any horse—jumps well—you did 
not—— 

His eyes were open and staring now, and 
fixed on his son. 

“Neil!” he said aloud, “what's the matter? 

ere—give me your hand.” 

He tried to rise, and a spasm contracted 





his face as Neil watched him anxiously and 
saw a confirmation of his fears. 

*T don’t understand.” 

“Don’t try to move, father. 
little hurt,” said Neil, gravely. 
in much pain?” 

“Pain? No,” said his father, irritably. 
“Why don’t you both speak? What does it 
all mean ?” 

“Your horse fell, sir,’ 
“Lie quite still.” 

‘My horse fell? What horse fell ? 
long have I been here ?” 

“My dear father, you must try and be 
calm, please.” 

‘But I don’t understand,” he cried, an- 
grily. ‘You said my horse fell. I can’t 
remember.” 

“ But you will soon. Try and go to sleep.” 

“Don’t be absurd, boy. Here, help me to 
get——” 

He did not finish his sentence, but tried to 
raise himself, and then lay perfectly still, 
with his jaw dropped, and a look of horror 
in his eyes. 

“Neil—-my boy,” he said, piteously. “I 
can’t move. This sudden weakness—I—yes 
—I remember now. The Don fell with me. 
Quick—tell me—am I much hurt ?” 

“T hope not, sir. It was a bad fall, but 
there are no bones broken.” 

* But——” 

He stopped, and looked wildly at his son. 

“Father, you must try and be calm,” said 
Neil, firmly. 

“Ralph, dearest—pray—pray be calm,” 
said Aunt Anne. 

“Silence, woman!” he cried harshly ; and 
the great drops of perspiration began to 
gather on his brow. “Yes,” he continued, 
hoarsely, “I begin to remember clearly now. 
The brute fell and rolled over me. Here, 
Neil, you are a surgeon—tell me—not seri- 
ously hurt ?” 

“You are hurt, father, and it is absolutely 
necessary that you should be quite calm.” 

“Calm, sir! How can I be calm! Do you 
take me for a child ? Send for a proper doctor 
at once—a man who can understand, and who 
will tell me the truth.” 

“T am telling you the truth, father. I 
repeat—it is absolutely necessary that you 
should lie still and try to be calm.” 

“ But——’” 

He uttered that word angrily, and clutched 
at the side of the couch to try again and 
raise himself, but his arm fell nervelessly 
by his side, and he gave his son a piteous 
look. 


You are a 
“ Are you 


> 


said Neil, gently. 


How 
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“My back,” he groaned. “No feeling. 
Neil, my boy, you know and you will not 
speak. Don’t, don’t tell me I am to be a 
cripple.” 

“ My dear father,” cried Neil huskily, as 
he grasped his hand, “I dare not tell you 
that for 1am not sure. I have sent up for 
Sir Denton, and he will, 1 know, come by 
the earliest possible train. I hope that my 
fears are wrong.” 

“Then they are right,” said the sufferer 
with a groan. “I know now. Great 
Heavens !” 

He closed his eyes, and lay perfectly still, 
but the dew upon his contracted face told 
plainly enough of the mental agony he suf- 
fered. 

Aunt Anne drew back, and signed to Neil 
to come to her side. 

“Speak to him,” she whispered. “Try 
and say something to comfort him, dear.” 

“Tt would be folly,” replied Neil, sadly, 
“and only increase his irritation.” 

“Oh, but, my dear!” she whispered. 

“ Aunt, it was what I feared, and he has 
grasped the truth.” 

“ Neil!” 

“Wait till Sir Denton comes, and let him 
decide.” 

He went back to the side of the couch, and 
sat down to watch and wait, ready to try and 
alleviate pain, and wipe the drops of agony 
from the sufferer’s brow from-time to time. 

And so an hour passed without the patient 
once unclosing his eyes, but it was plain that 
he did not sleep; a sharp twitch across the 
face now and again eliciting a faint groan. 

Aunt Anne had been out twice to speak to 
Isabel, who was weeping silently in the ad- 
joining room. 

And so the dreary day crept on with a 
strange silence pervading the place where all, 
as a rule, was bustle and activity. Alison 
softly paced the hall hour after hour waiting 
patiently for news of which Aunt Anne was 
the bearer. 

But she had little to communicate, and 
night was coming on fast when the sound of 
carriage wheels was heard, and a fly from the 
station drove up to the door, out of which 
stepped the famous London surgeon, who had 
arrived quite a couple of hours sooner than 
had been expected. 

Neil hurried out, leaving Aunt Anne to 
take his place while he welcomed the visitor. 

“Thank you,” he said simply, as he 
grasped the old man’s hand. 

“T came down at once. How is he ?” 

Neil shook his head, and led the way at 








a 
once into the room where Mr. Elthorne lay 
with his eyes tightly closed ; but he opened 
them at once as Sir Denton approached 
showing that he had been keenly conscious 
of every sound. 

Aunt Anne rose from his side, bent down 
again to kiss him, and then hurried out of 
the room to hide her tears, leaving the great 
surgeon to decide upon what her brother's 
future was to be. 

Isabel and Alison were outside, and the 
three waited together anxiously for the great 
man’s verdict, and all oppressed by the strange 
sensation produced by the sudden shock which 
had fallen upon the family. Everything 
seemed strange, and the very silence to be 
charged with portents. 

Alison strode up and down the room while 
his sister crouched by Aunt Anne’s side hold- 
ing her hands tightly, and starting at every 
sharp turn her brother made. 

It seemed an age before they heard the 
opening of a door and steps in the hall ; and 
as Isabel started up, listening excitedly, Neil 
appeared looking white and anxious, 

“Go to my father, aunt,” he said, and 
then drew back to lead Sir Denton into a 
little room much affected by the young man, 
half study, half museum, where the surgeon 
sank into a chair and leaned back gazing at 
the worn, troubled face before him, as if 
waiting for his companion to speak. 

“Well, sr?” he said at last, for Sir 
Denton remained silent. 

“Well, Elthorne,” said Sir Denton, 
gravely. 

“Don’t trifle with me. Iam in agony.” 

“ Naturally, my dear fellow, and I am not 
trifling with you. I only shrank from giving 
you pain.” 

“Then you think——” began Neil. 

“No; Iam sure, Elthorne. My dear boy, 
you have not worked with me for years with- 
out being able to come to a decision at once 
upon such a case as this. I can quite under- 
stand your feelings. In your horror and 
despair you mistrusted yourself, or tried to 
mistrust yourself, hoping, I presume, that 
you might be wrong, and sent at once for me. 
Is it not so?” 

Neil bowed his head ; and then quickly, a 
drowning men catch at straws, he said— 

“But, Sir Denton, do you feel absolutely 
certain ?” 

“My dear Elthorne, would to Heaven I 
could say that there is a doubt. There # 
none. You know there is none.” 

Neil uttered a low groan. 

“Tt comes hard from one who feels toward 
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you as I do, my dear boy,” said the old man, 
gently ; “but we doctors and surgeons can 
have no concealment from each other. Your 
examination must have shown you that the 
spine is hopelessly injured.” 

“Yes, yes,” groaned Neil; “but I clung 
tothe hope that I might be wrong. Then 
you can give me no hope ?” 


“Yes, I can do that. With careful nursing | 


you may save his life, and he may have many 
years before him. There will be little physical 
suffering, and fortunately for him, being a 
wealthy man, he can palliate much of this by 
attendants and the many contrivances our 
mechanicians have invented for the benefit of 
the injured. It is a terrible case, but nothing 
compared to what it would be if some poor 
breadwinner had suddenly been stricken 
down—a case such as we have seen hundreds 
of times. Your father has everything to soften 
the hardship, and, above all, the love of his 
children.” 

“Then you feel that nothing more can be 
done ?” 

“Frankly, nothing. It is the greatest 
kindness to tell youso, Elthorne. As you well 
know the treatment is of the simplest. Time, 


“ But——” 
“You know in your heart what I say is 
just, my dear Elthorne. Come, pupil, your 


|old master trusts you,” said the surgeon, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


taking his hand. “Forget for the time being 
that the patient is a relative; sink every- 
thing in the scientific aspects of the case; 
do your duty, and trust yourself. Now, God 
bless you, and good-bye.” 

He grasped the young surgeon’s hands 
warmly and turned to go, but stopped short. 

“T shall get some one to come and lend 


me a hand, so that you can stay down here 


and a thoroughly good trustworthy nurse. | 


There is the prescription that forty years of 
earnest study have taught me to offer you.” 

“Ves,” said Neil, after a pause, “I felt 
all this—thanks to your teachings. Poor old 
father !” he continued as if to himself; “so 
full of vitality, so determined and energetic, 
so full of plans, and in an instant all at an 
end.” 

“Oh, no,” said Sir Denton. ‘“ You must 
look at the brighter side of the accident, my 
dear fellow. He will—I am speaking plainly 


—he will be utterly paralysed in his lower | 


limbs, but in all probability the mental facul- 


ties will be sharpened, and from what I have | 
seen of your father I should say he will be | 


more energetic and active than ever.” 


“Now go and break the bad news to your 
people at once, and al] of you face the worst. 
You are spared a great deal. You know as 
well as I do that his accident might have 
meant a few hours’ hopeless struggle against 
death, and then the end.” 


“Yes, yes,” said Neil. “You are right, 


and I will try—we will all try—to face the | 


trouble as we should. 
night and see him in the morning.” 


But you will stay the | 


“No, Ican do no good. You will act in | 
| Mr. Neil directly.” 


everything exactly as I should, and there are 
others waiting in agony for my return.” 


as long as is necessary, but you will be able 
to come up for a day or two at the end of a 
week. Of course the first thing is to send 
you down an efficient nurse. Everything 
will depend upon her, as you know.” 

“Yes,” said Neil huskily, and he walked 
out into the hall. 

“T will not ask to see your sister or your 
aunt, Elthorne. My kindest regards, and I 
hope to renew my friendship with them at 
some happier time.” 

He stepped into the waiting fly, and looked 
at his watch. 

“Tell him to drive fast, and I shall just 
catch the last up-train. Good-bye.” 

The wheels grated on the gravel drive, 
and the sounds were dying away as Neil 
turned to find that the drawing-room door 
had opened. 

Isabel ran to him and threw her arms about 
his neck, trying vainly to speak, as he held 
her to his breast, while her eyes looked im- 
ploringly into his. 

“What does he say, Neil?” said Alison 
huskily. “Tell us the worst.” 

“The worst,” replied Neil gloomily. 

“Then he will die?” cried Alison ex- 
citedly. 

“No, no.” 

** But he has gone so soon. Don’t keep it 
back, man. He said he could do nothing ?” 

“He said that with care our father will 
live, but——” 

He stopped short for a few moments, and 
a sigh that was almost a groan escaped him. 

“The poor old dad. Al.,” he said softly, 
“T am afraid he will be a hopeless cripple if 
the knowledge of his state does not kill him 
right off.” 

“What's that ? What’s the matter?” cried 
Alison sharply, as the door opened and the 
butler appeared. ‘“ We are engaged.” 

‘‘Beg pardon, sir,” said the man. “Mrs. 
Barnett, sir, rang the bell. Master wants 


“Oh, Neil, he is worse,” sobbed Isabel ; 
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and, as her brother hurried out of the room 
and across the hall, she followed, and they 
all entered together, just as Aunt Anne was 
coming to summon them, her ruddy face 
looking blanched and strange in places, while 
her eyes were wide open and she seemed to 
have been scared. 

**Pray come to him, my dears,” she whis- 
pered. ‘He frightens me.” 

“What is that?” said Mr. Elthorne 
sharply. “What is the meaning of that 
whispering? Am I to lie here without any 
attention because I have had a bit of a fall ? 
Here, Neil, quick. It is disgraceful. Anne 
—Isabel—you can go. I want to talk to 
Neil.” 

Isabel crept deprecatingly to the speaker’s 
side and bent down to kiss him. 

He responded to her kiss, and then seemed 
annoyed with himself as if he considered his 
conduct weak. 

“There, there,” he cried. “Don’t hang 
about me, my dear. You make me hot. 
There is nothing much the matter. Go and 
nurse up your aunt, and try to teach her to 
be sensible.” 

“Oh, papa, dear!” 

“Now, don’t you begin to be absurd too. 
I’m hurt and in pain. Let me ask you one 
question—Is it likely to do me good to have 
a foolish woman sitting close to me soaking 
her pocket-handkerchief ?” 

“Ralph, dear, I was only sympathetic,” 
cried Aunt Anne. 

“T don’t want sympathy,” cried Mr. El- 
thorne. “I want help. I want you to go 
now. Shut the door after them, Alison. You 
can stop. Now,” he continued angrily as 
soon as they were alone, and he fixed his 
eyes fiercely upon his elder son’s, “you 
chose to be a doctor, sir, and I gave way un- 
willingly. I studied no expense, and you 
have gone on studying up your profession. 
But, once for all, if I am to take any of your 
assistance, 1 warn you that I will have none 
of the tricks of your trade played upon me.” 

“My dear father, pray be calm,” said Neil 
anxiously. 

“Did you hear what I said, sir? Be calm! 
Am I not calm? There you are bringing 
out all your medical stock-in-trade—medical 
cant—to bear.” 

Neil looked at him anxiously, and saw 
that he was wild in his manner, and that 
there was a curiously excited glare in his 
eyes which troubled him a good deal and 
affected his words as he replied. 

“Now,” cried his father, “ tell me at once, 
“what did Sir Denton say ?” 





“That you must be kept perfectly quiet, 
sir, and be troubled by nothing exciting.” 

“Why ?” said Mr. Elthorne sharply 
“Did he say that my case was hopeless, and 
that I must die ?” 

“No; decidedly not. Nothing of the 
kind, sir. He told me that you only needed 
proper nursing to recover.” 

“To recover my health ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And strength?” said Mr. Elthorne, gaz. 
ing at him searchingly. 

Neil was silent. 

“Why don’t you speak, boy?” said the 
old man sternly. “No; you need not speak, 
A man isa physician or a fool at forty. | 
am long past forty, and not quite a fool, 
boys, as you both know. He told you that 
I should be a helpless cripple.” 

“He told me, I repeat, that you must be 
kept perfectly quiet, father, and I must in- 
sist upon your now trying to help me by 
following out his wishes.” 

“A cripple—a helpless cripple,” said the 
injured man without paying the slightest heed 
to his son’s words, but speaking as if to some 
one he could see across the room. “I did 
not want telling that. A man knows. But 


what does it mean? Wreck? Utter helpless- 


ness? Being led about by the hand? No, 
no, no; not so bad as that. The brain is 
right. I am strong there. You boys are 
not going to usurp everything yet. Do 
you hear? I say you boys are—you boys 
—I say—the doctor—quick !—the doctor— 
ah !” 

His eyes glared wildly as the fit of excite 
ment rapidly increased till he almost raved 
like one in a fit of delirium, and every at 
tempt to calm him by word or action on the 
part of his son only seemed to intensify his 
excitement till a sudden spasm made his 
face twitch, and his head fell back with the 
angry light dying out of his eyes. 

“Quick!” whispered Neil. ‘Run up t 
my room and bring down the little case on 
the drawers.” 

He raised his father’s head as he spoke, 
and, after glancing at him in a frightened 
manner, Alison hurried out of the room. 

An hour later Ralph Elthorne was lying per- 
fectly insensible, with his son watching by his 
bedside. It was no new thing to him this tend- 
ing of a patient in a serious strait consequent 
upon an accident, but their relative positions 
robbed him of his customary sang-froid, and 
again and again he asked himself whether he 
had not done wrong in accepting so onerous 
a task, and whether Sir Denton had no 
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ed too much confidence in his knowledge 
of the treatment such a case demanded. 
When such thoughts mastered him he was 
ready over and over again to send a fresh 
message to the great surgeon, and it was 
oly by a strong effort that he mastered him- 
self and maintained his calmness. For he 
knew that in an ordinary way a doubt of his 
epacity would never enter his head ; all he 
had to do, he told himself, was to strive as 
he would have striven for another. | 

“But he is my father,” he muttered, “and 

itisso hard to feel confidence when one knows 
that the patient mistrusts every word and 
act.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

“WHAT are you going to do about sitting | 
up?” said Alison in a whisper about eleven | 
oclock that night. ‘‘ He must not be left.” | 
“Certainly not,” said Neil after a glance | 
at the bed where his father lay sleeping | 
weasily. “Iam going to sit with him.” | 
“That will not do,” said Alison quietly. | 
“ You are the doctor, and must be rested and | 
ready when wanted, You had better go to 
bed and I'll sit up. Aunt Anne wants to, | 


and so does Isabel, but the old lady is 
hysterical and fit for nothing, and Isabel is | 


} 


too young.” 

“Of course,” said Neil quietly. “But I 
have settled all that. I shall sit up, and if 
there is any need I can call you directly.” | 

Alison looked as if he were going to oppose | 
the plan, but he said nothing for the moment, | 
only sat watching his brother and occasionally | 
turning to the bed as the injured man made | 
an uneasy movement. 

They were interrupted by a tap at the | 
door, to which Alison replied, coming back | 
directly to whisper in his brother’s ear— _—if 

“You had better go and talk to the old | 
lady yourself,” he said. “She has come pre- | 
pared to sit up.” 

Neil went hastily to the door and passed 
out on to the landing, where his aunt was | 
standing, dressed for the occasion, and armed | 
with night lights and other necessary appli- | 
ances used in an invalid’s chamber. 

“No, aunt dear,” said Neil quickly. “Not | 
necessary. I am going to sit up.” 

“My dear boy, your brother said some- 

g of this kind to me,” said the lady | 
querulously ; “but pray don’t you be ob- 
stinate. I really must sit up with your 
father. It is my duty, and I will.” 

“It is your duty, aunt, to obey the sur- 


| son. 
geon in attendance upon the patient,” said | 


Neil firmly, but he winced a little at his 
aunt’s next words. 

“‘So I would, my dear, if we had one here; 
but do you really think, Neil, that you are 
able to deal with such a terrible case? 
Hadn't you better have in the Moreby doc- 
tor, and hear what he says ?” 

“We have had Sir Denton Hayle to-day, 
and I have his instructions. Is not that 
enough ?” 

“No, my dear, really I don’t think it is. 


| You see it isn’t as if you were a much older 


man and more experienced, and had been a 
surgeon ever so long.” 

“There is no need for you to sit up, 
aunt,” said Neil quietly. “I can quite 
understand your anxiety, but, believe me, I 
am doing my best.” 

“Qh, dear,” sighed Aunt Anne. “You 
boys are as obstinate and as determined as 
your poor father. Well, there, I cannot help 
myself,” she continued in a tone full of re- 
monstrance. “No one can blame me, and I 
am sure that I have done my duty.” 

“Yes, aunt dear, quite,” said Neil sooth- 
ingly. ‘Go and get a good night’s rest. I 
don’t think there will be any need, but if it 
is necessary I will have you called.” 

“Encouraging !” he said to himself as he 
returned to the sick-room, thinking that after 
all it was very natural on his aunt’s part, for 
it must seem to her only a short time since 
he was a boy at home, when, upon the death 
of his mother, she had come to keep house. 

Alison rose from a chair near the bed as 
he closed the door, and signed to him to 
come to the other end of the room. 

“T say,” he whispered, “I don’t like the 


| governor’s breathing. Just you go and listen. 


It’s catchy-like and strange.” 

Neil crossed to the bed and bent down 
over the sleeping man, felt his pulse, and 
came back. 

“Quite natural,” he said, “for a man in 
his condition. I detect nothing strange.” 

Alison looked at him curiously, turned 
away, and walked softly up and down the 
shaded room, to stop at last by his brother. 

“T don’t want to upset you,” he said, “ but 
I feel obliged to speak.” 

“Go on,” said Neil, “but I know what 
you are going to say.” 

“‘Tmpossible!” said Alison, staring. 

“By no means. Yon are uneasy, and 
think I am not capable of caring for my 
father.” 

“ Well, I can’t help it, old fellow,” said Ali- 
“T was thinking something of the kind. 
You see a regular old country doctor——” 
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“Has not half the experience of a young 
man ina large hospital,” said Neil, interrupt- 
ing him and speaking now in a quite confi- 
dent manner. ‘‘ We have had many such 
cases as this, and I have helped to treat 
them.” 

“Yes, but——’ 

“Pray try and have a little confidence 
in me, old fellow. I am sure you do not 
mean it, but you are making my task much 
harder.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to do that, but you see 
I can’t help looking at you as my brother.” 

“Never cease to, pray. Now go and lie 
down for afew hours. Yes,” he continued, 
as Alison hesitated, “I wish it. I desire it. 
I will call you about four.” 

“Oh, very well, if I must, I must,” said 
Alison, rather sulkily. Then, as if ashamed 
of the tone he had taken, “All right. Be 
sure and call me then.” 

He crossed to the bed again, stood looking 
down at the sleeping face, and returned. 

“TI say,” he whispered, “what a change it 
seems! Only this morning talking to us as 


? 


he did, and now helpless like that.” 

‘Yes; it is terrible how prostrate an acci- 
dent renders a man.” 

‘‘Did—did he say anything to you about 


about marriage ?” 

Neil started and looked sharply at his 
brother, who had faltered as he spoke. 

“Yes, but there is no occasion to discuss 
that now.” 

“No, I suppose not, but he was wonder- 
fully set upon our being regularly engaged 
to those two girls. Don’t seem natural for 
that sort of thing to be settled for you down- 
right without your being consulted. It’s just 
as if you were a royal personage.” 

‘My dear Alison, is this a time for such a 
subject to be discussed? Pray go now.” 

“Oh, very well—till four o’clock then.” 

The young man left the room, and Neil 
sat down to think, after a closer examination 
of his father’s state. For Alison’s words had 
started a current of thought which soon 
startled him by its intensity, as it raised up 
the calm, pale face of one who had con- 
stantly been at his side in cases of emer- 
gency—one whowas always tenderly sensitive 
and ready to suffer with those who suffered, 
whose voice had a sweet sympathetic ring as 
she spoke words of encouragement or conso- 
lation to some agony-wrung patient, but who 
could be firm as a rock at times when a 
sufferer’s life depended upon the strength of 
mind and nerve of the attendant. 

Always that face, looking with calm, deep, 





a 
thoughtful eyes into his, but with no height 
ening of colour, no tremor in the sensitive 
nerves of the smooth high temples; and a 
he sat there thinking, she seemed to him One 
whom no words of man, however earnest and 
impassioned, could stir, certainly not such 
words as he could speak. 

He started from his reverie, which had jy 
spirit taken him back to the hospital wher 
the tall, graceful figure glided silently from 
bed to bed, and the colour mounted quickly 
to his cheeks as a faint tapping came at the 
door, and upon his opening it he started 
again, for there was a figure, tall and slight 
indistinctly seen in the darkness, as if his 
thoughts had evoked the presence of hep 
upon whom his mind had dwelt. 

“Tt is only I, Neil, dear,” whispered a 

leasant, silvery voice. 

“Tsabel? I thought you were in bed.” 

“How could you, Neil, dear!” she said 
reproachfully. ‘I could not go to bed and 
sleep knowing you were sitting up with poor 
papa. How is he now, dear ?” 

“Just the same, and must be for some 
time.” 

Isabel sighed. 

“Neil, dear,” she whispered, “I’ve gota 
spirit-lamp and kettle in the next room, and 
as soon as you like I'll make you some 
tea.” 

“Thank you, my dear. 
and I'll make some myself.” 

“No, no, Neil, dear,” she said, clinging 
him. ‘Don’t send me away. I could no 
sleep to-night.” 

“But you must, dear. I want you to b 
rested and strong, so as to come and sit with 
him to-morrow while I have some sleep.” 

“Yes, dear, of course,” she whispered, s 
she crept closer within the protecting am 
round her, and laid her head upon het 
brother’s shoulder. 

“Come, come,” Neil whispered, as he 
stroked her soft hair, “ you must not fret and 
give way. Troubles come to every family, 
and we must learn to bear them with fort 
tude.” 

“Yes, Neil, dear, and I am trying hard ta 
bear this bravely.” 

She nestled to him more closely, and # 
he smoothed her hair again and stroked het 
cheek, gazing down the while at its soft out 
line, he could not help thinking how attaae 
tive in appearance she had grown. 

“There,” he said at last. “ Now you must 
0.” 
~ “Yes, dear, directly. But—Neil—” 

** What is it ?” 


Leave it ready 
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“ As the visitor turned at his step, he stopped short, with the blood rushing to his brain.” 
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“May I talk to you?” 

“Of course.” 

“But as I used when you were at home 
and I told you all my secrets ?” 

“TI hope you will, Bel. Why shouldn't 
you trust your big brother ?” 

“Yes; why not ?” she said eagerly. “ And 
you will not think me a silly girl nor for- 
ward ?” 

“T hope not.” 

“Nor that I should not have spoken to 
* you at such a time ?” 

“Why, what is the terrible secret, then ?” 
he whispered, as he kissed her tenderly and 
made her throw her arms about his neck and 
utter a sob. 

“Ah, I see; something about Beck.” 

She hid her face on his shoulder, and he 
felt her nod her head. 

“‘He told me what you said to him, dear,” 
she whispered. “It was very dreadful at a 
time like this, but I could not help him 
speaking.” 

**Oh, he told you, eh 2” 

“Yes, dear, and he told me what papa 
said.” 

“Don’t—don’t talk about. it, my child. 
It seems too terrible now.” 

“Yes, dear, it does,” she: said with a sob, 
“but the words would come. Let me ask 
you one thing, Neil, dear, and then I will 
not say another word. I wouldn’t say this, 
only it is so very terrible to me, and it’s all 
so still and quiet here now im the middle 
of the night, and it seems just-the time. for 
speaking.” 

‘* What is it, then ?” 

Isabel was silent for a few moments, and 
then, with her lips very close to her brother’s 
ear, she whispered— 

“Neil, dear, do you feel sure that papa 
will get better ?” 

“Yes; I do not think there is any doubt 
about it.” 

Isabel uttered a sigh full of relief, and, 
leaving her brother, went softly to the’ bed- 
side to bend down and kiss the sufferer’s 
brow. Then returning, she nestled close up 
to her brother again. 

He kissed her affectionately, and led her 
toward the door. 

“There, good night now,” he whispered, 
but she clung to him tightly, and he took 
her head between his hands and-gazed down 
into her shrinking eyes. 

“* What is it, little one ?” he said ; and she 
feebly struggled with him, so as to avert her 
face from his searching eyes, but she made 
no reply. 





“Why, Isabel, darling, what is it} You 
have something you wish to say to me” 

“Yes, Neil,” she whispered, “ but I hardly 
like to say it.” 

“I thought you were always ready to tel] 
me everything.” 

“Yes, dear,” she said quickly now, and 
she looked up full in his face. “Neil, do 
you know what dear papa wishes ?” 

*“‘T have a suspicion.” 

“It was more than a suspicion with me, 
Neil. But, tell me, do you think now that 
he will want me to listen to that dreadful Sir 
Cheltnam ?” 

“Let's wait and see, dear,” said Neil 
quietly. ‘“ We must not meet troubles half. 
way. This is no time to think of sucha 
matter as that.” 

“No: I felt that, dear, but I think s 
much about it that it would keep coming 
u oe 

ao Leave it now, and'we will talk about it 
another time,” said Neil gently. “You can 
always come to me, Isabel, and I will try to 
be worthy of your confidence.” 

“Yes, I know that, Neil,” she said quickly ; 
and after kissing him once more she hurried 
out of the room, leaving her brother to his 
thoughts, and the long watch through the 
night. ; 

And as he seated himself near the bed, 
where: he could gaze at the stern, deeply- 
lined countenance upon the pillow, his 
memory went back to early days, when he 
and his brother felt something akin to dread 
whenever their father spoke. And from that 
starting point he went on through boyhood up 
to..manhood, right up to the present, when, 
after shaping the lives of his children a 
far as had been possible, his father seemed 
determined to carry out his plans for the 
future. 

A slight movement on the part of the 
patient made Neil Elthorne rise from his 
seat, take the shaded lamp and go close to 
the bedside, but his father slept heavily, and 
he returned to his seat to continue unravel 
ling the thread of his career. 

A few months back his father’s plans had 
seemed of no consequence to him whatever. 
Half jokingly Mr. Elthorne had thrown him 
and, Saxa Lydon together, and the bright 
talkative girl with her love of outdoor lile 
had amused him. If he must marry, he 
thought it did not much matter to him who 
the lady might be, so long as she was not 
exacting and did not interfere with his 
studies. Saxa Lydon was not likely to want 
him to take her into society. She was t00 
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fond of her horses and dogs, and if it pleased 
his father, why, it would please him. 

But then came the appointment of Nurse 
Elisia to Sir Denton’s ward, and by degrees 
acomplete change had come over the spirit 
of hisdream. At first he had hardly noticed 
her save that she was a tall, graceful woman, 
with a sweet, calm, saddened countenance 
which he felt would be sympathetic to the 

tients; and, soon after, half wonderingly 
he had noticed the intense devotion of this 
refined gentlewoman to the various cases, 
Nothing was too horrible, nothing too awful. 
The most sordid and repellent duties were 
unshrinkingly done, and in the darkest, most 
wearisome watches of the night she was 
always at her post, patient and wakeful, 
ready to tend, to humour, to relieve the poor 
sufferer whose good fortune it had been to 
have her aid. 

Then he had thought it no wonder that 
Sir Denton was loud in her praise, and a cer- 
tain intimacy had sprung up of a friendly 
nature between them, during which he had 
soon discovered that their new nurse was no 
ordinary woman, but who or what she was 
he had no idea, and it seemed was not likely 
to know, for she never referred to her ante- 
cedents. 

After a time he had often found himself 
after some painful episode at a patient’s bed- 
side, wondering why Nurse Elisia was there. 
Everything about her betokened the lady, 
and no ordinary lady, and Neil uncon- 
sciously began building up romantic stories 
about her previous life, in most of which he 
painted her as a woman who had passed 
through some terrible ordeal, become dis- 
gusted with the world in which she had 
lived, and had determined to devote herself 
to the duty of assuaging the pangs of her 
suffering fellow-creatures. 

Once he had turned the conversation in 
her direction when dining with Sir Denton, 
but the old surgeon had quietly parried all 
inquiries, and at the same time let him see 
that he was touching on delicate ground in 
connection with one who was evidently his 
protégée. Naturally this increased the interest 
as time went on, and he found himself taking 
note of the bearing of the old man toward 
the nurse, 

But he learned nothing by this. Perhaps 
there was a quiet paternal manner visible at 
times on Sir Denton’s part, but on Nurse 
Elisia’s nothing but an intent look and a dis- 
play of eagerness to grasp fully his instruc- 
tions in regard to some dying creature whose 
life they were trying to save. Nothing more, 





and her bearing was the same to him, always 
calm, cold, and distant. If ever she was 
eager, it was in respect to a patient, and, his 
wishes carried out, she was either watching 
at some bedside or gliding patiently about 
the ward to smooth and turn a hot pillow 
here, gently move an aching head or injured 
limb there; and after many months Neil 
Elthorne found, to the disturbance of his 
mental balance, that he was constantly think- 
ing of Nurse Elisia, while, save in connection 
with her duties and his instructions, she ap- 
parently never gave him a thought. 

All these memories came back to Neil El- 
thorne as he sat that night by his father’s 
couch. They troubled and annoyed him, and 
he moved feverishly from time to time in his 
chair. 

“It is absurd,” he said to himself. “One 
would think I was some romantic boy, ready 
to be attracted by the first beautiful face I 
see—— Yes; she is beautiful after all, and 
that simple white cap and plain black dress 
only enhance instead of hiding it. And 
she is a lady, Iam sure. But what does it 
mean? A nurse; devoting herself to all 
those repulsive cases as if she were seeking 
by self-denial and punishment to make a 
kind of atonement for something which has 
gone before. What can have gone before ? 
Who is she? Why is she there ?” 

His questioning thoughts became so un- 
bearable that he rose from his seat, thrust 
off the soft slippers he was wearing, and 
began to pace the room. 

“Tt was quite time I left the hospital,” he 
thought. “The work there has weakened 
my nerves, and made me ready to think like 
this—caused this susceptible state. Quite 
time I left. It is a kind of disease, and I am 
glad I am away before I committed myself 
to some folly. I should look well—I, a man 
with an advancing reputation—if I were to 
be questioned by Sir Denton upon what I 
meant by forgetting myself, and degrading 
myself by making advances toward one of 
the nurses. It would come before the gover- 
nors of the hospital, and I should be asked 
to resign. I must be worse than I thought. 
Too much strain. Incipient nerve attacks 
previous to something more terrible. There,” 
he muttered, as he returned to and resumed 
his seat, “one never knows what is best for 
oneself. It was right that I should come 
away from the hospital, and I am here. 
Bah! ready in my selfishness to think I am 
of so much consequence that my poor father 
was called upon to suffer like this to save me 
from a folly. Yes; there is no doubt about 
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it,” he added, after a pause, during which he 
sat in the semi-darkness of the bedroom 
gazing straight before him into the gloom ; 
“T have been too much on the strain. A 
month or two in this pure air will set me up 
again, and I shall go back ready to look her 
calmly in the face as of old, and to treat her 
as what she is—a hospital nurse. You shall 
not have cause to blush for your son, father,” 
he said in a low whisper as he leaned towards 
the bed and gently took the old man’s hand. 
“You will have enough to bear without 
meeting with rebellion against your wishes.” 

He raised the hand to his lips, and then ten- 
derly laid it back on the coverlet, bent over 
the sufferer, and drew back with a sigh. 

“Tt will be a question of time and careful 
nursing,” he said, softly. ‘There must be 
no mental trouble to hinder his progress. 
We must not let him feel his weakness and 
want of power, or he will suffer horribly. 
Only a few hours since, and so strong and 
well; but by management we can keep off a 
good deal, and we will. My poor old dad!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE morning broke warm and bright, but 
the gloom within the fine old manor-house 
deepened as the facts became more and more 
impressed on all these that the master would, if 
his life were spared, never again be the same. 

Isabel came softly into the room twice 
during the night, so silently that Neil as he 
sat watching did not hear her till she touched 
his arm. She stayed with him for a time, 
and as they sat together in those solemn 
hours brother and sister seemed to be drawn 
more together than before. Not that there 
had ever been any gap between them, for 
Neil, partaking more of the nature of their 
dead mother than Alison, had always been 
the one to whom Isabel had clung, and whom 
she had gone to with her troubles when their 
father was in his sterner and most exacting 
moods. 

Alison, too, came twice to see how the 
patient was ; but here, somehow, his brother’s 
manner and words jarred upon Neil, for 
there seemed a want of sympathy and a 
suggestion of Alison’s feeling free and inde- 
pendent, now that the autocrat of their 
household had been cast down from his 
throne. 

Just before morning, too, Aunt Anne had 
been, ready to assert that she might just as 
well have sat up and kept her nephew com- 
pany, for she had not slept a wink, her eyes 
stubbornly refusing to support her declara- 





tion, for they looked as if they had been 
tightly closed for hours. 

As the morning progressed, and the injured 
man still lay in a stupor-like sleep, visitors 
and messengers arrived with inquiries about 
his state. 

Beck was one of the first, and he came ip 
the hope that Isabel would contrive to seg 
him for a few minutes. He was not dis. 
appointed, for he had not been seated map 
minutes before Isabel came into the drawi 
room quite by accident, to fetch some aa 
left on one of the chairs, and in an instant 
her hands were clasped in those of the young 
sailor. 

“No, no!” she cried, excitedly. “ You 
know what papa said.” 

“ Yes,” he said, earnestly ; “and it would 
be cowardly and mean of me to take advan. 
tage of his lying there helpless. See, I will 
try and act like a gentleman”—he dropped 
her hands—“ I only want to tell you, Isabel, 
that, come what may, I shall keep to my 
course. Some day, when he is well again——” 

“Then you think he will get well ?” she 
cried, eagerly. 

“Yes; why not?” responded Beck. “I 
say, some day, when he is well again, he may 
alter and not be so set against me, and I am 
going to wait till then.” 

“Yes,” she said, with a sigh. 

“T am not going to doubt you for a mo 
ment, Isabel. I don’t think, after all thes 
years, you could turn from me; and when 
your father sees really what is for your 
happiness, he will, I believe, relent.” 

Tom Beck had no opportunity to say 
more, for just then Aunt Anne bustled into 
the room. 

“You, Mr. Beck?” she said. ‘ Why, I 
thought it was your father.” 

“ He is going to try and get across, by-and- 
by, in the invalid chair. He is not up yet, 
and honestly I do not think he is fit to 
leave his bed. ; but he says he must, and he 
will.” 

* Poor man!” sighed Aunt Anne. “Oh, 
dear me, Mr. Beck, what a deal of— 
Isabel, my dear, don’t wait.” 

“No, aunt,” said the girl, quietly; and 
then, to herself, ‘“‘ Papa must have told Aunt 
Anne not to let me be along with Tom, @ 
she would not have spoken like that.” 

Then aloud— 

“Good-bye, Mr. Beck ;” and she held out 
her hand, which was taken for a momett 
and then dropped, as she turned and left 
the room. 

The vicar’s son had hardly left the house 
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gm hour when Sir Cheltnam rode over to 
make inquiries, and was leaving his card, 
when Alison came into the hall and went out 
on the steps to speak to him. 

“Can’t ask you in,” said Alison. 
governor's very bad.” 

“Got a doctor down from London, haven't 

4” 

“We've had one in consultation, but he 
has gone back.” 

“But our doctor here is not attending 
him, for I met him, and he was asking about 
it, and thought it rather strange that he had 
not been sent for.” 

“Humph! You see, my brother is attend- 
ing him.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Sir Cheltnam. “ Well, 
it’s no business of mine, but if anything hap- 
pened to the old man it wouldn’t look well, 
and people would talk about it a good deal. 
Isay, isn’t your brother rather disposed to 
ride the high horse ?” 

Alison winced. 

“What do you mean?” he said, rather 
roughly. 

“Oh, nothing much. A bit haughty with 
me, as if he did not approve of my preten- 
sions. Coming the elder brother a bit, and 
Tm getting nervous as to what it is going 
to be now your father is down.” 

“Oh, it is only Neil’s way,” said Alison, 
sulkily. 

“And you don’t seem much better. If 
you came over to my place, I should ask you 
in, and call a man to take your horse.” 

“How can I ask you in at a time like 
this?” said Alison, apologetically. 

“Easily enough, and take me into the 
drawing-room. How is Isabel ?” 

“ Broken-hearted, nearly. This came about 
directly after the governor had given Tom 
Beck his congé.” 

“Then he had done that ?” 

“Yes ; and the little girl’s a bit sore 
about it.” 

“Cheerful for me!” said Sir Cheltnam. 

“Bah! He'll be off to sea directly, and 

she'll soon forget him.” 
_ “Then you think I had better not come 
m to-day? I’m off,then. Wish the old man 
better. I'll come on again to-morrow to see 
how he is. I say, tell Isabel I called and 
was in great trouble, and that sort of 
thing.” 

“Oh, yes ; all right,” growled Alison. 

“Pleasant sort of a brother-in-law in pro- 
spective,” said Sir Cheltnam to himself, as he 
cantered off. 

“Takes it as a matter of course that he is 


“The 





to have her,” muttered Alison. “I’m not se 
sure.” 

He bit one of his nails and watched the 
visitor till he was out of sight, and still stood 
at the foot of the steps frowning. 

“‘ Even he sees it,” he muttered. ‘I won’t 
stand any more of his arbitrary ways. He 
is only a year older than I am, and yet he 
is to lord it over me as if I were a child. 
Why should he take the lead in everything ? 
Is he to do so always? Not if I know it. 
If all this means that a new king reigns in 
Hightoft, it is not going to be brother Neil.” 

Almost in perfect ignorance of what was 
going on downstairs, Neil remained patiently 
watching by his father’s side. Aunt and 
sister had both begged him to go and lie 
down, insisting upon the fact that he would 
be quite helpless at night, and that it was 
his duty, so as to be ready to watch again, 
but he only smiled. 

‘*My dear aunt,” he said at last to that 
lady, who was greatly agitated in his behalf, 
“a doctor grows used to watching by his 
patient’s bedside, and gets little snatches of 
sleep which refresh him. Believe me, I am 
not a bit tired.” 

At that moment Isabel entered the room 
with a telegram. 

“For you, Neil, dear,” she said. 

“Tt has been opened.” 

“Yes, dear. Alison opened it. 
it must be for him.” 

Neil frowned, but said no more, and taking 
out the telegram he read— 


He said 


“The nurse leaves town this afternoon. 
Let a carriage meet her at the station— 
“ HAYLE.” 


“Hah!” he said, passing the letter to his 


aunt. “Iam glad of that: it will set me 
free, and the help of a good nurse at a time 
like this is invaluable.” 

“But shall we be able to trust her?” said 
Aunt Anne. “My experience of nurses is 
that they are dreadful women, who drink 
and go to sleep in sick-rooms, and the patient 
cannot wake them, and dies for want of 
attention.” 

“Qh, aunt!” cried Isabel. 

“T am assured that it is quite true, my 
dear,” said Aunt Anne, didactically. 

“I think we have changed all that, aunt, 
dear,” said Neil, smiling. “Sir Denton 
would not send down any woman who is not 
thoroughly trustworthy.” 

Aunt Anne pursed up her lips, and tried 
to look wise and full of experience—a diffi- 
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cult task for a lady with her plump, dimpled 
countenance. 

“Well, my dear,” she said, “I hope so; 
but it always seems to me that the selection 
of an attendant for a sick man is a lady’s 
duty, and I cannot believe in the choice made 
by a man, and such an old man too. But 
there, we shall see.” 

“Yes, aunt, dear,” said Neil, smiling, “we 
shall see.” 

Aunt Anne was left in charge of the 
patient very much to her satisfaction, so that 
Neil could go down with Isabel for a rest 
and a little fresh air. 

As they reached the hall they met Alison, 
who came up directly. 

“Oh, Neil,” he said, “I opened that tele- 
gram thinking it might be meant for me.” 

“Yes,” said his brother. “I heard that 
you did.” 

“Quite a mistake. 
mind.” 

“T have other things to take my atten- 
tion,” replied Neil. ‘Come, Isabel, let’s 
have a walk up and down in the fresh air. 
I can’t stay long.” 

He led the way out on to the drive, and, 
after hesitating for a few moments, Alison 
followed, frowning, just as the sound of 
horses’ hoofs was heard, and Saxa and Dana 
Lydon rode up. 

“Well, how’s the dad?” cried Saxa, bois- 
terously. “Going on all right? Glad of it. 
You boys are making too much fuss over it. 
Nature soon cures a fall. It isn’t like a 
disease, is it, doctor ?” 

“Tt’s of no use to ask him,” said Dana, 
merrily. ‘ He’ll pull a professional face, and 
make the worst of it, and then by-and-by, 
rub his hands and say, ‘There; see what a 
clever fellow I am.’” 

“Yes,” said Saxa, maliciously, “when I 
could have set him right with some embroca- 
tion and a bit of flannel bandage.” 

“Glad the old man’s better,” cried Dana. 
“ Here, you people look white and worried. 
Order out the horses and come for an hour’s 
ride.” 

“Would you like to go, Isabel?” asked 
Neil. 

“T% Oh, no,” cried the girl, hurriedly. 

“What a baby you are, Bel!” said Saxa, 
contemptuously. ‘You'll come, Neil?” 

*T should like a ride,” he replied, “ but 
it is impossible to leave home.” 

“ Next time I ask you there will be a dif- 
ferent answer,” said the girl, sharply. “Don’t 
ask Alison, Dan,” she continued, turning to 
her sister. ‘‘He is going to be a good boy 


I hope you don’t 











a d see his papa take ly 
too, and stop and see his papa take }; 
inclepenien” ac the 

“Is he?” said Alison, grufifly. “ Perhaps 
he was not going to wait to be asked. Ther 
is no occasion for me to hang about at home, 
Neil ?” 

‘“‘ N-no, I think not. You can do nothing” 

“Tl be ready in five minutes, then, girls” 

“Here, we'll come round to the stable 
with you,” said Saxa. “I want to see the 
Don. Is he any the worse for his fall?” 

She said this as she rode on beside Alison, 
her sister following, without taking any fur. 
ther notice of Neil and his sister, while the 
former stood looking after her, frowning, 

“And I thought of marrying that hoyden!” 
he said to himself. “It is impossible. We 
have not a sympathy in common.” 

Then the thought of his father’s expressed 
wishes came back, and of his lying ther 
helpless. He had made no opposition when 
the matter had been spoken of last. How 
could he draw back now ? ; 

His heart sank low as he looked into the 
future with a kind of wonder as to what his 
future life would be bound up to a woma 
like that, and a feeling of anger rose within 
him at his weakness in letting the affair drift 
on so far. 

“It is impossible,” he thought. “She 
does not care for me. It would be madnes 
—a sin against her and against myself 
Yes!” he said aloud with a start, for Isabd 
had laid her hand upon his arm. 

“There is something the matter,” she said, 
quickly. 

Neil turned to hurry into the house, but 
his sister held him fast. 

“No, no, dear. Tom is coming. Mr. Beek 
must be worse.” 

Neil looked in the direction taken by he 
eyes, and saw that the young lieutenant was 
striding rapidly towards them, coming by 
the short cut across the park, and now, se 
ing that he was observed, he waved his hand 

“Go in, Isabel,” said Neil, quietly. 

* Neil !” 

“TI wish it, my dear. After what ha 
passed, you have no right to see him now.” 

She gave him a tearful look, and went 
with her head bent down to hide her fae 
from any one who might be at the windows 

The next minute the young sailor hurriel 
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Pe You have sent her in, Neil,” he sai, 
reproachfully. 

“Yes; why have you come back so soot! 
Anything wrong ?” 
“Yes,” said the young man hoarsely. 
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“Your father? I'll come on.” 

“No, no. Read that.” 

He thrust a telegram into Neil’s hand. 

“To join your ship at once. Imperative !” 

“Yes; and I cannot go with matters like 
this,” cried Beck. 

“But you must. 
officer is at stake.” 

“JT can’t help it. Neil Elthorne, put your- 
self in my place. How can I go and leave 
Isabel at such a time ?” 

“ What good could you do if you stayed?” 

“Tt would help her. She would know I 
was near. I can't go and leave her knowing 
what I do about that fellow Burwood.” 

Neil looked at him fixedly for a few 
moments. 

“Don’t play the boy,” he said at last, 
sternly. 

“No; I am going to play the man,” cried 
Beck. ‘Isabel and I have been girl and boy 
together, and our affection has gradually 
strengthened till I know that she loves me 
as well as I love her.” 

“Yes, perhaps so, my lad, but you heard 
her father’s decision, and you can do no 


Your position as an 


young sailor sturdily, “and I am not going 
to stand by and see her given up to that 
man! Why, Neil, it would kill her.” 

“Look here, Tom, my good fellow, you 
must be sensible. It would be no kindness 
to my sister to let her feel that she had 
tuined your prospects.” 

“Tt would not ruin my prospects,” said 
Beck sturdily. “I’m a good sailor, and if I 
lose my ship I can always get employment 
in the merchant service.” 

“Of course you could, but neither Isabel 
nor I are going to let you degrade yourself. 
My father is dangerously ill, and nothing 
such as you fear can advance a step for 
months to come, so join your ship like a 
man, and show that you have faith in the 
girl you believe to love you.” 

“Tf I could only think ” began Beck. 

“Look here, Tom. I think you have some 
faith in me.” 

“Tn you? My dear Neil,” cried the young 
sailor, warmly, “if ever fellow looked upon 
another mari as his brother, I do upon you. 
Why, you know that.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Neil, taking his 
arm and walking up and down the drive 
with him, “and I am going always to behave 
like a brother to you. Go. and join your 
ship.” 

“But Isabel 4” 





“Leave me to act for you over that matter 
as a brother would. For both your sakes I 
will do what is best.” 

“ But Burwood ?” 

‘I don’t like Burwood, and I do like you,” 
said Neil, smiling. ‘Come, will not that 
satisfy you ?” 

“ Almost. 
Neil ?” 

“T don’t think that there will be any occa- 
sion to fight for you. I think time is on 
your side. Lieutenant Beck’s chance was 
very small with my father ; but suppose one 
Captain Beck, a young officer who had dis- 
tinguished himself by his seamanship in Her 
Majesty’s service, came and renewed his pro- 
posal for my sister’s hand, surely he would 
have a better chance of success.” 

“Neil, old fellow,” cried Beck, facing 
round and grasping the young surgeon’s 
hand, “I don’t wonder that you are getting 
to be a big fellow at your hospital.” 

“Nonsense! Who says I am?” 

“Oh, I’ve heard. I wish I were as clever 
as you are. I came here feeling so bad that 
life didn’t seem worth living, and in a few 
minutes you've shown things to me in such 
a different light that———” 

“ You think it is worth living and sharing 
with some one else,” cried Neil. 

“My dear old fellow,” cried the sailor, 
with tears in his eyes. 

“ And you will go off like a man and join 
your ship ¢” 

“Yes,” cried Beck, grasping his friend’s 
hand, and speaking firmly, “like a man.” 

“ And you go at once ?” 

“Directly. Now take me in, and let me 
say good-bye to her.” 

“ No,” said Neil, firmly. 

“What? After my promise ?” 

“ After your promise. I have a duty to 
my helpless father, Tom, my lad, and I 
should be playing a very dishonourable part 
if I took advantage of his position, knowing 
what I do of his wishes, to arrange a meeting 
between you and my sister. That was a 
love-sick boy speaking, not the Queen’s offi- 
cer—the man whose honour is beyond re- 
proach.” 

“T suppose you are right,” said Beck, after 
a pause. 

“You know I am.” 

“ Let me see her for a moment, though.” 

* No.” 

“T know you are right—just to say ‘ good- 
bye’ before you—just to touch her hand.” 

“No, my lad. Say good-bye to me, and 
I'll tell her you love her truly, and that you 


You will fight for me, then, 
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have gone off to your duty like a man— 
an officer and a gentleman. That you have 
exacted no promise from her, and that you 
have taken the advice of her brother—a man 
who loves you both and will help you to the 
end. There, I must go back to my father’s 
room. Good-bye.” 

“Oh, Neil,” groaned the young sailor; 
“this is all so hard and business-like. Every- 
thing goes easily for you. You don’t know 
what love is.” 

A spasm contracted Neil’s features for a 
few moments, but he smiled sadly directly 
after. 

“Perhaps not,” he said. ‘ Who knows ? 
There, business-like or not, you know I am 
doing my duty, and you have to do yours. 
Come, sailor, I shall begin to quote Shake- 
speare to you. ‘Aboard, for shame; the 
wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, and 
you are staid for.’” 

* But it is so hard, Neil.” 

“ Life’s duties are hard, man; but we men 
must do them at any cost. Come, good-bye, 
and old Shakespeare again—the end of the 
old man’s speech: ‘To thine own self be 
true’—and you will be true to the girl you 
wish to make your wife. Good-bye.” 

Neil held out his hand, but it remained 
untouched for the full space of a minute be- 
fore it was seized and crushed heavily be- 
tween two nervous sets of fingers, while the 
young man’s eyes gazed fixedly in his. Then 
it was dashed aside. Beck swung himself 
round and dashed off across the park as hard 
as he could go, without trusting himself to 
look back. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Poor fellow!” said Neil to himself ; 
“and the dad prefers that hunting-racing 
baronet to him for a son-in-law! Why it 
would break little Bel’s heart.” 

He stood watching till Beck passed in 
among the trees, expecting to the last to see 
him turn and wave his hand. 

“No: gone,” he said. “Well, I must 
fight their battle—when the time comes— 
but it is quite another battle now.” 

As he thought this he heard the clattering 
of hoofs, and hastened his steps so as to get 
indoors before his brother rode out of the 
stable-yard with the Lydon sisters, and a 
guilty feeling sent the blood into his pale 
cheeks. But he did not check his steps ; he 
rather hastened them. 

“They don’t want to see me again,” he 


contemptible coward I am ; preaching to thet 
young fellow about his duty, and here J 

the next minute, deceiving myself and utterly 
wanting in strength to do mine. I ought tp 
go out and say good-bye to Saxa, and I wij” 

He stopped and turned to go, but a hand 
was laid upon his arm, and, as he faced round, 
it was to see a little white appealing fag 
turned up to his, and as he passed his arm 
round his sister’s waist the horses’ hoofs 
crushed the gravel by the door, passed on, 
and the sound grew more faint. 

“ Neil, dear ; Tom has gone. Is his father 
very ill?” 

These words brought the young surgeon 
back to the troubles of others in place of 
his own. 

“No, dear; he is no worse, 
that,” he said, hastily. 

“What was it, then? Oh, Neil, dear, you 
hurt me. You are keeping something back.” 

“Tam not going to keep anything back, 
little sis,” he said, tenderly. ‘Come in here,” 

He led her into the drawing-room and 
closed the door, while she clung to him, 
searching his eyes with her own wistful gaze, 
as her lips trembled. 

“Now, dear, pray tell me. Why did Tom 
come ¢” 

“He had bad news, dear.” 

** About his ship ?” cried the girl, wildly. 

"ie." 

“Oh, Neil! 
to sea.” 

Neil nodded, and drew her more closely 
to him, but she resisted. His embrace 
seemed to stifle her, and she could hardly 
breathe. 

“You are cruel to me,” she panted. “ But 
I know,” she cried, half hysterically; “he 
has to go soon.” 

“ He has to do his duty as a Queen’s officer, 
Isabel, dear, and you must be firm.” 
“Yes, yes, dear, of course,” she cried, 
struggling hard the while to master her 
emotion. “I will, indeed, try—to be calm 
—and patient. But tell me: he has hada 
message about rejoining his ship ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ And he is to go soon ?” 

Neil was silent. 

“Neil, pray speak,” she sobbed. is 
“Yes, my child. He brought a telegram. 
“ A despatch,” she said, correcting him. 
“No, dear—a telegram.” 
“Then—then—it means—something sud- 
den—for them to telegraph. I can bear it, 
now, dear. How soon is he to go?” 


It was not 


It was about going back 





muttered ; and then, “ Oh, what a miserable, 


“Tsabel, my child ; will you trust in me 
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help you to do what is best?” said Neil, 
tenderly. 

“Yes, Neil, dear ; of course, I want to do 
what is right, and you will help me.” 

“J will, dear, with all my strength. You 
know that Tom has his duty to do, like the 
rest of us, and you have yours to our pocr 


father.” 

“Yes, Neil, of course, and you know I 
ti ad 
m My darling, yes,” he cried, as he kissed 
the pale cheeks wet now with tears. 

“Then tell me. I must know. When is 
Tom to go?”, 

“Isabel, your father forbade all engage- 
ment with him, and I have talked to Tom 
Beck as I thought was best for both of you. 
Come, you must act like a brave little woman 
and help me. We have both got our duty 
to do now at a very sad time. You will help 
me and try to be firm ?” 

“ Yes—yes,” she whispered, hoarsely, “but 
—but—Neil,—tell me—when is he to go ?” 

“Tsabel, dear, it was his duty as an officer 
and as an honourable man.” 

“Yes,” she whispered in a strangely low 
tone. “Tom would do his duty always, I 
know—now—you are keeping something 
back. I can see it,” she cried, growing more 
excited and struggling in his arms. “I 
know now—and without bidding me good- 
bye. Neil, you have sent him away: he is 

one!” 

Neil bent his head sadly, and she literally 
snatched herself away. 

“And you call yourself my brother !” she 
cried passionately. ‘“ You say you taught 
him his duty ; and, after all he has said to 
me, to make him go without one word. Oh, 
it is cruel—it is cruel. What have I done 
that you should treat me so ?” 

“Isabel, dear, you promised me that you 
would be firm.” 

“How can a woman be firm at a time like 
this? But I know : you could not be so cruel. 
He is coming back just to see me and say 
good-bye.” 

“ He has gone, Isabel.” 

“Without a single word or look ?” 

She gazed at him as if dazed, and unable 
to believe his words. Then uttering a low, 
piteous cry, she sank helpless across his 
arms, her eyes closed, and for hours she lay 
for the most part unconscious, only awaken- 
ing from time to time to burst into a passion 
of hysterical weeping as her senses returned. 

“Duty is hard—very hard,” said Neil, 
through his set teeth as he divided his time 


bers, where Aunt Anne sat sobbing and 
bewailing their fate. Alison had returned 
at dusk, and partaken of the dinner alone, to 
go afterwards to his little study, where he 
sat and scowled and smoked. 

The carriage had been sent to the station 
in accordance with Sir Denton’s request, and 
then forgotten by all in the house, and the 
night was going on apace. 

Neil had just left his sister’s room and 
gone back to his father’s, to find him hot and 
feverish to an extent which rather troubled 
him, and once more made him long for the 
friendly counsel and advice of a colleague. 
But his sound common-sense gave him the 
help he needed, and after administering 
medicine he became satisfied with the result 
and sat by the bedside thinking of the stern 
duty he had to fulfil. 

“T judge Saxa too hardly,” he said to him- 
self. “1 do not go the way to make her care 
for me, and it is no wonder that she should be 
piqued by myindifference. I'll try and alter it, 
for all that other is a foolish dream, and due 
to my low nervous state. I'll turn over anew 
leaf to-morrow, and see what can be done. 
It would help him in his recovery if he knew 
that his dearest wishes were bearing fruit ; 
and if I satisfy him over that, he will yield 
to mine about poor little Isabel. She will 
not be so hard to-morrow when her sorrow is 
being softened down. For I did right, and 
Tl do right about Saxa, poor girl! I was 
quite rude to her to-day. I'll ride over to- 
morrow and fetch her to see him. He likes 
her as much as he does Isabel. There, I 
think I am getting things into train for the 
beginning of a new life, and What is it?” 

“The carriage back from the station, my 
dear,” whispered Aunt Anne. “The new 
nurse is in the hall. Will you come down 
and speak to her at once ?” 

“Yes, aunt. Thank heaven, she has come.” 

He hurried out of the room and down the 
stairs to where, in the dim light, a tall cloaked 
figure stood by her humble-looking luggage. 
And as he went he had made up in his mind 
the words he would say to her about getting 
some refreshment at once and joining him in 
the sick chamber, where a bed had been made 
up in the dressing-room for her use. 

But Neil Elthorne did not speak the words 
he had meant to say, for, as the visitor 
turned at his step, he stopped short, with the 
blood rushing to his brain, and a strange 
sensation of vertigo attacking him as he 
faltered out— 

“Good Heavens ! Has he 





Nurse Elisia! 





between his father’s and his sister’s cham- 


sent you ?” 
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Short Sundap Readings for August. 
By tHe rate HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


FIRST SUNDAY. The forty days after His resurrection were 
“They walked and were sad.” a second ministry of our Lord. His first 
GOME of the most interesting of the lights | ministry had His incarnation for its basis; 
which the New Testament throws upon | His second has His resurrection for its basis, 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ come from | We cannot understand the first ministry 
the working of feeling in those to whom it | without accepting His incarnation; we can. 
was manifested. In picturesqueness of cir- | not understand the second without accepting 
cumstance and in subtle harmonies of natural | His resurrection. 
feeling and moral truth the walk to Emmaus| Thesecond ministry presents some striking 
is supreme among them. Its dramatic beauty | contrasts to the first. He manifested himself 
has great charms—the artless despondency | under changed conditions. He came and 
of the disciples, their ingenuous unconscious- | went like a spirit. He had no fixed abode. 
ness, the veiled purpose and delicate bearing | He was not subject to ordinary physical 
of their Lord, their kindling consciousness | limitations. He suddenly appeared in the 
and the conditions of their final conviction, | midst of the disciples, and as suddenly van- 
are not only picturesque, they constitute a | ished out of their sight. This, although He 
profound and cogent harmony. is represented as full of miraculous power, 
Whatever demur may be made to the his- | He had never done before His death. 
toric evidence by which Christ’s resurrection} At the same time the narrative has none 
is established, the wonderful moral harmony | of the ordinary ghostly characteristics of the 
of His recorded appearances and conversa- | supernatural. Everything is told in the 
tions cannot be gainsaid. simplest and most natural way. We feel the 
If these incidents did not really occur, | mysterious difference just as the disciples 
the inventors, in giving to them exactly the | would feel it, and as the nature of things 
colour and sentiment which, if real, they | constituted it. It would seem as if during 
must have had, have shown a skill which is | these forty days He visited the earth rather 
almost miraculous. Every touch, every word, | than abode upon it. In this Emmaus con- 
every sentiment is exactly adapted to con- | versation He intimates that He had entered 
stitute proof of this greatest of Christian doc-| upon His glory. Probably His ascension 
trines. If the history be false, the moral truth | visibly from Olivet was only his final and 
and harmony of all these manifestations are a | formal ascension to His Father. His inear- 
greater miracle than the resurrection itself. | nation was His birth in a mortal body into 
Assume the resurrection to be true, they are | this earthly world of ours, which, therefore, 
naturally and simply explained ; assume it | became His home. His resurrection was His 
to be false, the fictitious legend and the| birth into the heavenly world of departed 
moral truth directly contradict each other. | spirits, amongst whom He abode. Concern- 
The appearances of our Lord are repre- | ing the spiritual body in which He appeared 
sented as numerous enough to remove all | to the disciples our ignorance forbids us to 
doubt about their reality. Although very | speculate. 
diversified in circumstance they all agree in| THis teaching, too, was different. The 
representing our Lord as directly appealing | teaching of His first ministry connected His 
to the senses of the disciples, demonstrating | incarnation and His cross. When He elicited 
to them that He was really alive and that to | Peter’s confession, “ Thou art the Christ, the 
them He was the same as before His death. | son of the living God,” He forthwith began 
They were especially intended to do away | “to show unto His disciples that He must 
with their utter disappointment and un-|go to Jerusalem to suffer and die.” Not 
belief, and to qualify them as His witnesses | until the conviction of His incarnate charae- 
for the apostleship of His kingdom. The | ter was fully wrought could they understand 
supposition of either fraud or illusion is | His Cross. 
excluded by their congruousness with His| The teaching of the second ministry con- 
assumed mission, and by their circumstantial | nects His resurrection with the glory of His 
detail. A series of illusions could not have| kingdom. All His conversations tend to 
taken such forms. this. And the disciples could now receive 
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fis teaching. His resurrection had opened 
theireyes. ‘The dream of a temporal king- 
dom was dispelled, the glory of a spiritual 
kingdom was revealed. And in the recog- 
nition and affirmation of this their faith never 
faltered. So that these forty days’ ministry 
js a new departure in the unfolding of 
Christ’s spiritual kingdom. 

The incident occurred towards the even- 
ing of the resurrection-day. Emmaus was a 
village some six or seven miles distant from 
Jerusalem. The two disciples were not of the 
eleven ; one of them, we are told, was named 
Cleopas. 

The first thing to be noted is their depres- 
sion of feeling, and the reasonings of their 
sorrow. They talked together of all the 
things which had happened at Jerusalem, 
and they were “sad.” As with the other 
disciples, they had been stunned and over- 
whelmed by the erucifixion. It had dispelled 
all their hopes of the deliverer who should 
“sit on the throne of his father David ;” 
emancipate the nation from the Roman yoke, 
and reign in righteousness and glory over 
the land. To the very last they had cherished 
this conception—only the terrible logic of 
events could disenchant them. Had they 
received their Master’s teaching of the spiri- 
tual character of His kingdom, and recog- 
nised the true significance of His death, their 
anguish would have been alleviated. In the 
arrest and trial and crucifixion of their Lord 
they saw only the disappointment of every- 
thing that they had looked for. ‘“ We 
trusted that it had been He who should 
have redeemed Israel.” They are utterly 
perplexed and disheartened. So, after a 
day or two of stupefaction and despair, 
which even the startling rumours of the 
morning about the empty sepulchre did not 
relieve, they seem to have given up all and 
to have left Jerusalem, to return to their 
homes, as men return to their ordinary occu- 
pations after a funeral. 

The moment was a peculiar one—a mo- 
ment of solemn pause and stillness between 
two great events—their Master was crucified, 
and was not yet risen. The temple of His 
body was destroyed—“ He had saved others, 
Himself He could not save.” He seemed help- 
less as they saw His arrest, His trial, His 
crucifixion, His entombment. The Sabbath 
had followed the crucifixion-day, but its slow 
hours brought no change. Again night fell 
upon the sepulchre and the Roman soldiers 
kept their watch. Hope rapidly expired. All 
is over, the dream of the past three years is 
dispelled, the fair wild vision of their enthu- 





siasm is rudely broken up, there is nothing 
for them but to carry home its memory. 

Their disappointment is in proportion to 
their enthusiasm—they talk vaguely, help- 
lessly, and “are sad.” Each may pro- 
pound his theory, and suggest his perad- 
venture—but no light comes. Their Master 
has disappointed them—the Pharisees have 
triumphed—the jeer of the priests, “If he 
be the king of Israel let him now come 
down from the cross and we will believe 
him,” must have had something in it. 
The story of the women was regarded as 
some illusion of excited imagination; they 
do not seem to have thought it worth test- 
ing. Throughout the narrative, indeed, 
there is a striking contrast between the feel- 
ing of the women disciples and the feeling 
of the men—the quick, emotional, believing 
temper of the one, the cautious investigating 
incredulity of the other. The women at the 
cross linger to the last in believing hope. 
The heart is often the better guide. Reason 
would often coerce us into scepticism, prompt 
us to reject Christ because of the mysterious. 
The heart holds on through its intuitions— 
it believes, although unable to tell you why. 
He must be the Christ, the eclipse of the 
cross notwithstanding. 

In what was really the most luminous day 
of the world’s history, these disciples walked 
in the darkest despondency. 

* As they communed and reasoned Jesus 
himself drew near and went with them ; but 
their eyes were holden that they should not 
know him.” It is significant that in almost 
every one of His appearances this is affirmed. 
There was some mysterious change, but not 
such as to destroy His identity. Hardly 
could romance have so conceived it. Nota 
word of description is given; not a hint of 
suspicion or flutter on the part of the two 
men ; everything is simple and commonplace. 
The appearance is narrated with an apparent 
unconsciousness of there being anything 
strange in it. ‘ Their eyes were holden that 
they should not know him”—probably, in part, 
because of their own thoughts and preposses- 
sions. But, clearly, the intimation is of some 
special disability supernaturally wrought. 
Why was this? Why did our Lord keep them 
in ignorance for a while, and then, as soon as 
He was recognised, withdraw Himself from 
them? Doubtless for reasons to be found in 
their own state of feeling. He always adjusted 
His methods to the condition of those whom 
He sought to teach or help. These disciples 
needed, first, to have their misconceptions 
about His Messiahship removed. A mani- 
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festation of Himself as risen from the dead, 
before He had out of the Scripture explained 
to them the things concerning Himself, would 
have excited and disqualified them. It was 
better for them that their understandings 
should be convinced from the Scripture, than 
that their feeling should be excited by an 
apparition. When He had imparted the 
scriptural teaching concerning Him, He ma- 
nifested Himself to them—confirming the 
teaching by visual proof. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
* O fools, and slow of heart to believe!” 


QUIETLY drawing near to them, apparently 
a fellow-traveller like themselves, Christ 
speaks as if arrested by the theme of their 
eager conversation. Probably they were 
trying, as we often do, to reconstruct the 
ruined temple of their hope, and yet re- 
jecting every suggestion that their ingenuity 
could devise, even refusing to investigate the 
story of the women, although it had evidently 
excited their curiosity. 

What had their Master meant by His fre- 
quent and mysterious sayings about His death 
and His resurrection? How were they to 
reconcile His superhuman wisdom, His 
transcendent goodness, His miraculous 
power with His crucifixion? After all was 
this really the end? Was the wonderful 
drama of His life finished ? Or was something 
else yet to come—although they could not 
imagine what? | 

Visions of Christ will come even in hours 
of darkest doubt and despondency, and will 
strongly move us, even when no light comes 
through the understanding. 

When Jesus asks them what things they 
referred to, after the manner of the sorrow- 
ful they become confidential, almost garru- 
lous, and try to tell Him the marvellous 
story. They seem amazed that anyone 
who had been in Jerusalem should not 
have heard it, so great and widespread was 
the interest which the crucifixion of Christ 
had excited. Then came the outburst of 
enthusiastic estimation, their perplexity not- 
withstanding, “‘ Jesus of Nazareth, a prophet 
mighty in deed and word before God and 
the people.” Nothing can shake their faith 
in His miraculous power and goodness. They 
try to shape their story full of half opinions 
and half beliefs, half expectations and half 
arguments—hardly knowing what to say or 
what to think. The great terrible fact met 
them at every turn. Jesus, their great 
Teacher and Master, had been put to death 





by the Jewish priests. “Jesus of Nazareth” 
(they do not shrink from the obnoxious de. 
signation) had been crucified. They artlessly 
acknowledge their disappointment. “We 
trusted that it had been He who should haye 
redeemed Israel.” Their honest hearts tel} 
Him all. How little they surmised that this 
very death upon the cross was His redemp. 
tion of Israel ! 

Then they tell Him of the perplexity 
caused by the strange story of the women, 
and of certain of the diseiples who had found 
the sepulchre empty, and of this being the 
third day after Christ’s death about which 
they had heard Him speak. They could not 
discard these points of evidence, and yet 
they did not know how to construe them 
into any intelligent hope. They seem to have 
felt that the vague hope of the third day had 
failed them. All this ingenuously spoken to 
their Master Himself! This was their way 
of telling the Easter tidings. Easter tidings 
told with tears and in sackcloth! Their sim- 
plicity and honesty are very beautiful. They 
fully expose their hearts to this sympathising 
stranger, confess themselves to be of the 
company of the Nazarenes, and avow their 
disappointment and fear. Their faith was as 
“smoking flax,” their sorrow had in ita 


flutter of expectation, but they knew not 


wherefore. They could give no reason for 
their hope, and they feared to touch it. Their 
last word is a despondent one. “But Him 
they saw not.” 

They doubt, but very gladly would they 
believe. And now the stranger knows all. 
It is His turn to speak. They have given 
Him the opening that He desired. He 
begins by an exposition of the Scriptures 
—the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the pro 
phets concerning the Messiah. He “ex- 
pounded to them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning Himself.” 

It was another great sermon of consola- 
tion: ‘Let not your heart be troubled: ye 
believe in God believe also in Me.” Not 
now, however, a sympathy of condolence, 
but a sympathy of triumph. Abruptly, 
sharply even, He brushes away their vague 
surmises, turns from the rumours of Jeru- 
salem to the testimony of the Scriptures, 
points out to them the Messiah that they 
ought to have expected, explains the great 
meanings of what had occurred, and rebukes 
them for their want of spiritual discernment. 
“Q fools, and slow of heart to believe!” Are 
these your conceptions of what the Messiah 
should have been? Are you so blind to the 
supreme love and power of self-sacrifice? Is 
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not this the sublimest manifestation of the | 
divine? A king? Yes, but how poor a/| 
king if he had only seated himself upon a | 
throne and led armies to battle ! How glorious | 
s king, enthroning himself in men’s hearts, 

because He sacrificed Himself for their sal- 

vation ! He, the Almighty, is greater in this 

than in any other achievement of His power. 

He, the ever-living, brings life through death. | 
He, the ever-blessed, serves by suffering. 

What a revelation of true life and glory | 
it is! 

They are sincere, loving, and earnest 
disciples. They can bear rebuke when it is 
concerning Him. He does not speak a word 
of compassionate condolence. They need 
rousing and inspiring. He brands as folly 
the ignorance that might have understood, 
the unbelief that disheartened where faith 
should have trusted. 

One cannot but wish that the demonstra- 
tion had been preserved—the detailed scrip- 
tural proof of the necessity for His suffer- 
ing, the catena of passages cited with His 
commentary upon them. 

It is significant that He should thus have 
made the Old Testament Scriptures the 
standard and test of faith in Himself. He 
who so often appealed to the moral evidence 
of His own teaching makes Moses and the 
— authoritative witnesses concerning 

is glory. Because they had not recognised 
these teachings of the Old Testament He 
calls them “ fools.” 

The reason that He assigns for this is also 
very suggestive. They were “slow of heart 
to believe,” because full of an antagonistic con- 
ception. They could not find what they did 
not seek—a spiritual and suffering Messiah— 
when they sought a temporal and conquering 
Messiah. As with the old Jews where Moses 


was read, our prepossessions are often a veil 


over our hearts. If we do not find what we 
bring, what we bring hinders our finding any- 
thing else. ‘Our eyes are holden that we do 
not see.” Had they realised their need they 
would have sought in the Christ that which 
would have met their need. Had they thought 
of sin they would have felt that Christ 
“ought to have suffered these things, and to 
enter into His glory.” 

Thus Christ solved their difficulties and 
dispelled their sorrows by unfolding to them 
the Scripture and by teaching them to see Him 
m every altar, in every prophecy, in every 
song. It is His exposition of Old Testament 
teaching that His sufferings and glory are 
delineated there. What must He then de- 





signate us who read the Old Testament in 


the lights of His completed history, when 
we profess that we can see no such reference ? 
It is not their lack of faith in the testimony 
of the women that He condemns, it is their 


lack of discernment of the Scripture; the 


very cross which caused their perplexity was 
the crowning proof that He was the true 


| Messiah—the Redeemer of the world. Their 


blindness hindered them from seeing the 
light. As it had been to Peter, as it has 
been to thousands since, the cross of Christ 
was to them a stumbling-block and an offence. 
Yet it is the sublimest of moral necessi- 
ties and the basis of the noblest kingdom 
of truth, and holiness, and love that the 
world has seen. Grace is more than law, a 
higher expression of God, a more potent 
spell with man. The cross lifts Christ to 
His loftiest throne, and endows Him with 
His greatest glory. ‘Therefore God hath 
highly exalted Him, and given Him a name 
that is above every name.” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Did not our hearts burn within us?” 


WE next note the kindling in the disciples 
of spiritual consciousness, as confessed by 
them afterwards, “Did not our hearts burn 
within us as He talked with us by the way 
and while he opened to us the Scriptures ?” 

The conversation of the stranger strongly 
excited them before they even suspected 
that He was more than a chance traveller. 
They felt they knew not what until the 
after-revelation of Himself interpreted their 
feeling. His conversation was as light and 
warmth which are scarcely recognised in 
themselves, only in their effects ; their hearts 
kindled into strange, dumb sympathies and 
flutterings. It was the mysterious quicken- 
ing of life, the new inarticulate life of faith, 
that by-and-by should become intelligent, 
strong, and jubilant. I daresay when they 
realised it they would feel a spasm of self- 
reproach. Had they but been quicker in 
apprehension, had they not so perverted 
what he had said to them before His death, 
had they not so deadened their hearts by 
unbelief and despondency, had they yielded 
themselves to the kindlings they felt, they 
might have recognised Him at once. What 
questions they might have asked Him, what 
love they might have expressed, what de- 
votedness proffered! It is an interestin 
suggestion of the way in which spiritu 
affections are kindled. 

First there was the predisposition of feel- 
ing. Their sorrow and disappointment did 
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not lessen their love, but they could not 
explain nor justify their feeling. He seemed 
to have disappointed all the hopes that 
He had excited, but they did not the less 
cling to Him. It was an affection blind 
and dumb, but notwithstanding the catas- 
trophe and its mystery their hearts were 
still faithful; they clung to Him through 
their spiritual instincts, they could speak of 
nothing else and they wondered that the 
stranger could. 

The mood is not unusual. Religious de- 
spondency is only perverted religious love. 
If we did not love we should not despond. 
Religious love is compatible with much per- 
plexity concerning religious facts, doctrines, 
or experiences ; the Christian life may seem 
a hopeless perplexity ; the glorious king, the 
risen son of God, may be overshadowed in 
the man of sorrows. There may be but 
little faith and less hope, and yet the sor- 
rowful perplexity may have in it strong 
religious fidelity and reasoning. The dark- 
ness even of the sixth hour of the cross may 
be upon us, and yet we may have a vague 
consciousness that confesses Him to be “a 
prophet mighty in deed, and in word, before 
God and all the people.” A perplexed heart 
is not a false heart. A heart that would 


believe if it could is different from a heart 
that irreligious feeling alienates and blinds; 
this true feeling but perplexed understanding 


Christ addresses. They frankly tell Him all 
their doubt and fear, but their love and fealty 
are seen in every word. For such perplexity 
He has only love and tenderness. His re- 
buke, therefore, is the rebuke of affectionate 
remonstrance, not of severe impatience or 
denunciation. It is timidity and blindness 
that He rebukes, not hostility and disobedi- 
ence; therefore He instructs them out of 
their own Scriptures, shows them the fore- 
written prophecy and its meaning, explains 
what has occurred by what ought to have 
occurred. 

A further indication of the religious cha- 
racter of their feeling was the constraint that 
they put upon Him to remain the night with 
them. His conversation had excited their 
holiest sympathies, and they wished to pro- 
long it. They felt strongly drawn to Him 
and they constrained Him. “He made as if 
He would have gone further.” Had their 
feeling been less intense they would have 
permitted Him, and so have lost His further 
discourse and His revelations of Himself at 
supper. 

Clearly the issue depended upon the pre- 
pared state of their own feeling. If their 





heart is to be kindled into religious fervour 
it must be, so to speak, as prepared fue), 
which the spark applied to it will easily 
ignite. Christ teaches only those who desire 
His teaching; He comes to sup only with 
those who opento Him. To him who makes 
the best use of his limited knowledge and 
life more shall be given. Not in a for 
rubrical way does Christ unfold the Serip- 
tures, but through processes of sympathetic 
feeling. Merely to read a chapter of the 
Bible or to hear a sermon will not kindle g 
burning heart unless there be a predisposition 
to its truth and grace. If we would “know 
the doctrine we must do the will of God,” 
God’s truth does not work as a charm, only 
as all truth operates, upon intelligence and 
moral feeling ; only “the pure in heart see 
God.” It is almost a moral impossibility for 
a man to derive religious benefit from God’s 
truth who comes to it with spiritual aliena- 
tion or indifference. As soon expecta match 
to kindle a stone. Christ will not stay with 
those who do not constrain Him. Desire 
must be ready to avail itself of every oppor- 
tunity ; under religious influences it grows to 
strength and passion as affinities grow into 
friendships ; “‘the word preached does not 
profit unless it be mixed with faith in them 
that hear it ;” so Christ will join Himself to 
us in the ways of our life, kindle our yearning 
heart into burning affection, sit down with 
us to meat, and to our opened and wondering 
eyes reveal himself as the risen Lord. 

Next, the burning heart is kindled by the 
discovery of truth concerning our Lord’s 
true mission. ‘He opened to them the 
Scriptures.” ‘He expounded to them in all 
the prophets the things concerning Himself.” 

It is important to have the prophetical 
character of the Old Testament affirmed on 
His authority and in such a high argument, 

But a still greater and more instructive 
lesson is to be derived from the reason which 
He assigns for their blindness. He tells them 
that it was subjective; they were “fools and 
slow of heart to believe.” These things were 
all in the Scripture with which they were 
familiar, but until they came under Christ's 
quickening influence they did not recognise 
the correspondence of them with His cha 
racter and mission. 

As a book of spiritual teachings the Bible 
needs men of spiritual -perception. If we 
seek only history or morals we may find it, 
But we shall find spiritual teaching only a8 
we bring to it spiritual understanding; we 
see only what we are visually qualified for 
seeing. These disciples brought to the Old 
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Testament their mistaken preconceptions of 
what the Messiah was to be; nothing hinders 
our vision so much as prejudice, and they had 
no eyes for a spiritual, suffering Messiah. 
They saw therefore no connection between 
Him and the Levitical sacrifices, no resem- 
blance between their master and the suffer- 
ing servant of Jehovah delineated by Isaiah. 
They too would have asked, “Of whom 
speaketh the prophet this, of himself or of 
some other person?” So that Christ had first 
to destroy their false Messianic conception 
and then to point them to Himself. 

We get therefore this great principle. The 
Bible will be to us what we are to the Bible. 
It will unfold itself to us in proportion to 
the sincerity and spirituality of our heart. 
The treasury of Scripture can be unlocked 
only by a fitting key. If we bring to it the 
penetrating, interpreting power of spiritual 
sympathy and yearning it will open out to 
us meanings that else we had never suspected. 
We read not with mere intellectual appre- 
hension, but with the spirit and the under- 
standing also. 

Is it not a general principle and law? A 
man sees nature according to the eye that he 
brings ; the poet sees beauty, the artist form 
and colour, the agriculturist qualities of pro- 
duce, the man of science the properties and 
relations of things. The Bible put before an 
unspiritual man is like a book put before the 
unlearned. 

To one man the deepest spiritual teaching, 
the most richly laden promise, is compara- 
tively uninteresting ; to another, they quicken 
like life and inspire like love. There are 
Psalms that are self-revelations, promises 
that have determined destinies. According 
to the heart we bring they thrill us with 
ecstasy or weary us with their unmeaning 
dulness, 

Only an afflicted man can appreciate the 
saying, “It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted.” Only his eyes will fill with 
tears and his heart confess as he reads. 
Only the heart can interpret the things 
spoken to the heart, and the conscience the 
things spoken to the conscience. 

Nothing is more common than for the 
calm silent word of Scripture to open like 
the cloud from which the lightning breaks, 
revealing a world of meaning that we had 
not suspected, powerful enough to convert 
the soul or to inspire it with great purpose 
orfaith. If we bring earnestness of thought, 
yearnings for holiness and for God, when 
Christ joins us in the way and begins to 
teach us, our minds are opened, our hearts 





burn within us, and we understand the pur- 
poses and ways of God. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
“ Abide with us, for it is toward evening.” 

THEIR kindling hearts constrained Him to 
abide there. Forgetful of time while He spake, 
they would fain prolong their intercourse 
with Him. “They drew nigh to the village 
whither they went.” He “made as though 
He would have gone further.” He would 
test their feeling, and the hold upon them 
which His word had taken. If they urged it 
He would abide, if not they would part at the 
door. It was the delicacy of true courtesy. 
He would accept their invitation, but He 
needed to be invited. He would not presume 
upon His superiority of nature, of wisdom, 
of beneficence. He respected their freedom 
and individual rights of both mind and heart. 
He will not force upon men His religious 
teaching, nor assume as a religious teacher 
right to enter the house. He is respectful 
even to the least. 

None the less is it a religious test. He will 
abide with them only if they constrain Him. 
In dignified reserve His love flows out freeand 
affluent as it is desired. He yearns to bless 
but “ waits to be gracious.” 

“ Abide with us, for it is toward evening.” 
No words can be more simple, and yet what 
a manifold sentiment they have gathered ! 
How they become the prayer of the evening 
of the day, the evening of the Sabbath, the 
evening of the year, the evening of life! 

It was in these disciples a wistful yearning 
for more than they were conscious of—for 
Himself and for the mystic sympathy and 
comfort of His teaching. It is the true 
spiritual philosophy of our hold upon Christ. 
We retain Him by desiring Him. He saw 
their desire. His words had taken spiritual 
possession of them ; through lack of such 
instinct and constraint Christ may draw 
near and not abide. We are listless and do 
not press Him. We suffer Him to pass on 
and so lose His more precious manifestations 
of Himself. 

His sermon did not—as often with us—leave 
them satisfied with it merely. It produced 
what is the great end of all preaching, spiri- 
tual desire. Had it wearied or satisfied them 
Christ would not have stayed with them. 

And yet they did not recognise Him. Care 
for the sympathizing stranger is the osten- 
sible reason of their urgency, although evi- 
dently there was a deeper reason in their. 
desire and hope for further teaching from 
Him. 
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We do not read of further scriptural expo- 
sition. They prepare their evening meal, 
and as they partake of it they recognise 
Him. 

Finally, Christ fully reveals Himself. He 
takes the bread, He pronounces the blessing, 
He breaks and distributes to them. The 
guest assumes to be the host. By a kind of 
natural authority He prevents them. It was 
the accustomed function of their Lord. It 
brings Him to mind, and vague surmisings 
begin to gather. They had not suspected 
Him while He was expounding the Scriptures. 
This act of common life reveals Him. The 
discoursing had unconsciously prepared them 
for the recognition. We never know for 
what divine instructions are”preparing us. 
The process must precede the revelation. It 
may not seem relevant; but it is the only 
way of knowingGod. The kindling of heart 
qualified them for discerning the Christ. 
God’s truth may not always formulate itself 
in exact ideas. The workings of life are not 
always to be defined by exact intelligence. 
Subtly they come, like light or heat or atomic 
influence, or the dissipating raindrops which 
prepare the soil. Our hearts burn within us, 
we are excited to sympathy and expectation 
—a kind of intuition of the divine. Manya 
sermon or hymn kindles simple hearts far 
beyond their exact understanding of it. We 
do not know for what revelation it prepares. 
It sanctifies us, elevates us, places us on the 
mount of vision. Then comes the common- 
place incident that interprets it all. It is asa 
preparation, after which the least touch suf- 
fices for the explosion. The breaking of bread, 
the common meal, was enough to disclose 
Him, and to interpret all he had said. How, 
they could not have told. A soul imbued 
with God’s truth is fitted for any revelation ; 
just as the trained astronomer is fitted for 
any discovery. 

How characteristic of our Lord it was to 
manifest Himself thus! How rarely He 
manifested His special glory in the Temple 
or the synagogue! Chiefly we see Him at 
marriage feasts, at meals, on the mountain 
side, in the desert, sitting by the well. 

Common things are as holy as prayer, and 
are as much the index of God. God is as 
much in the common meal as in Sunday wor- 
ship, in wayside journeyings as in the Temple 
—had we but eyes to sce Him. 

And when men are endowed with the 
vision and faculty divine, they have sights 
of God when they least expect them. On 
the broad sea, in the desert, in the solitude 
of crowded streets, in a Philippian gaol. In 








what unexpected places we find God’s trey, 
sures! In what deserts of life He shows ug 
springs of water! Christ is with our whole 
life, not with our worship only. He dwells 
in our hearts, not in church buildings. How 
often God speaks to us in things of our com. 
mon life that have no formal sanctity, guides 
our perplexities and comforts our sorrows! A 
common meal! Yes, but it is to Him no acc. 
dent ; Christ has come in with them for the 
purpose of revealing Himself. 

And the blessing is not merely in seeing 
Him. They see Him but for an instant and 
He vanishes from their sight. But the mo- 
mentary vision transfigures their future life, 
their faith, their consciousness, their joy, 
They know that He has risen, and He needs 
not say more. It was but a lightning flash 
in a great darkness, but it reveals to them 
the entire landscape. They never doubted 
again. 

So Christ comes to us. Our desire is 
excited. We constrain Him to abide with 
us, and His abiding becomes a glorious mani- 
festation. We wrestle through the night of 
our darkness and then He tells us His name. 
His teaching awakens our hope and trust— 
the veil falls from our eyes. We see Him 
in His resurrection life, and it is enough. 

Should not this record teach us how near 
to us Christ may come when we are walking 
paths of life with doubting, sorrowful hearts! 
May He not be teaching and inspiring us 
when we do not suspect His presence—nay, 
when we are nearest to thinking that we 
have lost Him? Let us but desire Him and 
He will come to us more nearly and reveal 
Himself more fully, so that our mourning 
shall be turned into dancing. 

With how much of meaning and pathos 
some of us may urge the plea, ‘‘ It is toward 
evening, and the day is far spent.” Gathering 
years, wasting sickness, pains and infirmities, 
growing weakness, indicate that the solemn 
eventide of life is near. If by our indiffer- 
ence we do not let Him pass, if our yearning 
hearts constrain Him, He will abide with us 
in tender Jove and helping grace. 

This is the loving, ministering Christ that 
we preach, the Christ of the resurrection, 
the comforter of human sorrow. “Lo, I am 
with you always, even to the end of the 
world.” If in the solemn necessities of our 
wasting life we constrain Him, He who was 
“known to His disciples in the breaking of 
bread ” will be to us a glorious manifestation 
and joy when we break bread with Him in 
the house of His Father—at ‘‘ the marriage 
supper of the Lamb.” 
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(HAPTER XV.—THORNTON HARRIS’'S HOUSE- 
KEEPER. 
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“ A ND so,” said John Walrond, “the 
woman let us out by a back way, so 
that Mr. Harris reached his committee-rooms 
without being caught sight of by the crowd, 
and I went to join the Vicar. But I said 
nothing to him about the affair. I was too 
much at a loss what to think of it; and am 
so still.” 

The junior curate of Colgrave was spend- 
ing a day at home, about a fortnight after 
the election ; and sitting with his father in 
what Harold had once called “the justice- 
room of the Rev. James Walrond, J.P.” 

Mr. Walrond was sitting in his worn 
leather-covered arm-chair, bending forward, 
with the liveliest interest in his ruddy eagle- 
face. And standing beside the window, her 
slight figure half-hidden by the curtain, 
Elizabeth held her still keener interest in 
check, owning now in her proud, maidenly 
heart that she loved this man whom father 
and brother were so discussing, and finding 
it tax all her powers to listen calmly. 

Life and death! It meant more than life 
and death—this story that John told so 
tamely! The life of a soul, the death- 
struggle of a horrible temptation—that was 
what it meant if she read aright the riddle 
that John could not guess. But she would 
have given much for fuller details, for clearer 
knowledge, and could not trust her voice to 
ask a single question. 

“I cannot doubt that Mr. Malreward 
meant to save Harris from the first,” went 
on John Walrond slowly. “He fought his 
way to his side at all risks. I could never 
have reached the place if he had not gone 
before me. But there was something most 
threatening in his tone afterwards, and at 
the time something that seemed like a sudden 
change of purpose. And what could have 
been the meaning of his words to me, that I 
‘had done more than I knew’ ?” 

“TI can guess!” answered his father, with 
& smile, yet very seriously. “Perhaps I 
have more of the old Adam in me than you 
have, and, consequently, more comprehension 
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of that poor lad’s state of mind. Depend 
upon it, he meant to kill Harris, not to save 
him ; and time, and place—and possibly ac- 
complices—were all chosen for the purpose.” 

“But if he could have intended such a 
thing, why should he not have done it, after 
all ?” asked the young man, in incredulous 
horror. 

“You were there! And you ‘did more 
than you knew,’” answered the Rector, with 
a touch of grave satisfaction in his voice that 
made his son blush like a girl. Theoretically 
John Walrond might be forced to look upon 
his father as little better than one of the 
unregenerate; but practically he would 
rather have been praised by him than by 
any one else in this world. 

As for Elizabeth, those three words, “and 
possibly accomplices,” had grated terribly 
on her ears. But she could not speak out, 
could not answer proudly for Harold that he 
would have scorned to enlist accomplices 
against a single man, however much his 
enemy. She had no reason to show for her 
confidence, and maidenly ‘“ shamefastness ” 
kept her silent. 

“I wish I knew where he has gone, and 
what has become of him since that day,” 
went on John Walrond, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“Have you seen and heard nothing of 
him ?” asked his father. 

“Nothing. I called at that house again 
the next day, but the gipsy woman was gone. 
The people of the house said that she and 
her people had only been lodging there for 
a few days, and that they knew nothing of 
them beyond the fact that they paid their 
way. Idid not like to mention Mr. Mal- 
reward’s name, but I described him to them, 
and they declared—I fear untruthfully—that 
no such person had been seen about their 
house by them, or any one to whom they 
spoke on the subject.” 

“And Thornton Harris?” asked the 
Rector, somewhat impatiently. ‘Has he 
said nothing to you about the mystery ?” 

“Not a word! He has hardly been in 
Colgrave since the election. That was partly 
the reason of my coming here to-day ; to see 
if you would think well to call upon him, as 
his pastor, and see if he can throw any light 
upon the matter, or enable Mr. Malreward’s 
friends to communicate with him.” 
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Mr. Walrond grew irritable, as he generally 
did when he was perplexed. 

“His pastor! Heaven help me if I am 
to be responsible in any way for Thornton 
Harris! And as for that poor lad, he is old 
Harold’s grandson and his father’s son, what- 
ever his mother may have been ; and he'll 
go his own way, as they did, whatever we 
may do. He could communicate with his 
friends if he wished it; and if he doesn’t 
wish it, it’s little use their trying to com- 
municate with him.” 

* But, my dear sir, if it is as you suppose, 
who knows what may happen? Is there to 
be a soul lost, perhaps two, while we do 
nothing ?” 

The young man spoke with unusual bold- 
ness, fired perhaps by the scenes he had 
lately been through. But, as usual, some- 
thing in the expressions he used moved his 
father to shock him by enigmatical speech. 

“ As for that,” he said, “I should be sorry 
to see my old friend’s son come to the gal- 
lows. But if things were as théy used to be 
in my young days, the lad might have fought 
him and killed him in the face of day and 
been thought all the better of. There are 
wrongs that the law cannot right; and 
therefore, perhaps, it should not meddle with 
those who take the remedy into their own 
hands.” 

“Surely, sir, you are not defending the 
godless practice of duelling? Besides, there 
is the state of Mr. Harris’s soul to be con- 
sidered, if he should be cut off in his sins.” 

“The longer Thornton Harris lives the 

worst case his soul is like to be in,” said Mr. 
Walrond, with that tone in which his son 
had never yet been able to distinguish jest 
from earnest ; and he rose and sauntered out 
of the room, deep in thought, but apparently 
not willing to talk any further on the sub- 
ject. 
For once even Elizabeth was not quite 
satisfied with her father’s way of taking 
matcers. She understood him, of course, 
better than John did ; but it made her sick 
with anxiety to think of what might happen, 
any day, while they looked on and did 
nothing. Harold had spared his enemy once, 
but would he do it again if Fate flung another 
chance so tempting in his way ? 

If only he would keep his promise, and 
come to her! But he had promised to tell 
her when his revenge was accomplished ; and 
at present he had been cheated out of it. 
And when Elizabeth bethought herself of 
how he had been cheated out of it, her heart 
throbbed high betwixt pride and doubt. 





Surely not merely circumstances, but hiy 
better nature had triumphed then, and surely 
it would triumph again if need were, 

When life seemed to be going rathe 
hardly with her, Elizabeth’s usual resort wa 
a long walk ; if a scrambling one, so much 
the better. Usually she preferred to }g 
alone; but as John was over for his firs 
visit since he had left them, and since their 
father seemed to have withdrawn his societ 
for the time, she could hardly leave hin 
solitary. But stay quietly indoors she could 
not, so after two or three vain attem 
to occupy herself as usual, she invited 
brother to walk with her ; and they left the 
house together in the chilly half-light of a 
cloudy March afternoon. 

Fifty different thoughts she pondered a 
she paced swiftly on by her brother's side, ° 
listening to his sedate questions with half an 
ear, and answering with half attention. 

To her young, hopeful imagination every- 
thing was possible. Suppose all were to 
come right at last—suppose Harold was not 
really the nameless outcast that he believed 
himself to be ! 

How doubly pitiful! if in the meanwhile 
he should have flung all his chances away— 
have lost himself, in a mad endeavour after 
revenge ! 

Would no one help him—no one stand 
between him and his despair—and save him 
from himself 4 

How would it be possible to find out any- 
thing about any one so mysterious? to 
strain any one so restless and reckless? It 
was a hard puzzle for her girlish wits, and 
yet it did not seem as though either father 
or brother could help her. And all the latent 
motherlinessof a true woman’s nature y 
to help and shield this young fellow on whom 
Fate had been so hard,—even though she 
might never see him again, and he might 
never know that he owed her thanks. 

“Will you not be tired ? Hadn’t we better 
go back now?” asked John after a tims; 
and she shook her head, turning aside towards 
the gate that led into a winding bridle-road. 

“A little farther,” she said, with a pretty 
appealing gesture. ‘ Let’s go down this way, 
and home by Farndon Lane. I have not had 
half enough walking yet.” J 

Her brother yielded, as he usually did 
when she asked anything of him ; and they 
went on down the rough track, John mount 
fully resigning himself to the mud thi 
covered his neat boots and grieved his soulj 
and Elizabeth picking her way lightly ové 
stone and tussock like a bird. . 
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“John !” she said presently, straining her 
eyes across the field to the left, “what is 
that down there by the brook—close to those 
alder bushes ?” 

“Jt—it looks almost like a woman; but 
it can’t be. What should any one be doing 
there #” 

“There are stepping-stones across the 
brook just there, and a sort, of a path—don’t 
you see it? It is a woman—crouching down. 
Something must be the matter with her !” 

She turned towards the low hedge, look- 
ing for a place where she might pass it, while 
her brother hesitated. 

“If there is a path there—she may be 
only resting. What reason can we give for 

ing to her ?” 

“That bundle-of-clothes attitude is reason 
‘ enough,” said Elizabeth sharply; slipping 
_ through the hedge at a point next.to a tree 
stem, where it was almost non-existent; and 
John somewhat reluctantly followed her. 
Lightly she hurried across the winter- 
bleached grass of the long low-lying field, 
and in a few moments was close to that bent 
¢rouching figure, which still had not moved. 

“Are you ill? Is there anything we can 
do for you?” she asked ; and as the woman 
still sat motionless, Elizabeth laid a hand on 
her shoulder, 

Then indeed she moved, looking up with 
@ sudden violent start, and lifted a dazed 
white face that seemed to Elizabeth not alto- 
gether unfamiliar. 

“Are you ill?” she asked again gently. 
: Surely it is too cold for you to be sitting 

ere.” 

The woman’s pale lips moved, slowly and 
stifly, but no words came. John Walrond 
had reached his sister’s side by this time, and 
he bent down, looking more closely in her 
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“It is Mr. Harris’s housekeeper !” he said, 
drawing Elizabeth aside and speaking in an 
undertone. “I heard that she had left. You 
had better leave her alone. Possibly she is 
—not sober.” 

Elizabeth knew that Thornton Harris’s late 
housekeeper had been reckoned “ not respect- 
able”—though what was meant by that 
expression she knew perhaps less than her 
brother did. 

“She is ill, I am sure of it !” she answered 

indignantly. ‘See! her hands are quite 
lue and numb. I wish we had something 
to do her good.” 

She took the chilled hands between her 
‘wn soft warm ones, rubbing them vigor- 
ously, while the woman’s head sank down 





again upon her knees. But after a moment 
or two she recovered herself enough to speak 
—in a faint husky voice that yet did not 
sound like intoxication. 

“T’ve come a long way to-day! 
down, getting across. 
farther.” 

And indeed the skirts of her dress were all 
soaked in water, as if she had missed her 
footing on the stepping-stones, and half 
fallen into the shallow brook. 

“Qh! poor thing. She will be frozen!” 
cried Elizabeth, pitifully. ‘“ Look, John! 
What shall we do with her? Were you 
going to Mr. Harris’s ?” she asked, bending 
down again. 

Something in the question seemed almost 
to startle the woman from her stupor. 

“No! no! notthere. Never there again !” 
she cried, lifting her head, and wringing her 
numbed hands together. “If I go there he 
will make me stay—and hold my tongue— 
and go to hell for ever and ever!” 

“ Hush ! ” said John Walrond, coming for- 
ward. “You shall not return there. But 
you must tell us where you want to go.” 

She dropped her head upon her knees 
again and moaned, and the young man laid 
his hand on his sister’s arm. 

“T will stay with her,” he said. “I would 
rather you left her. Go back to the farm and 
send some one down to help me, and we will 
get her to some shelter. 1 do not quite like 
to see you touch her.” 

The cold hands that Elizabeth had been 
chafing were now clinging to hers—perhaps 
with a merely physical attraction to their 
warmth and vitality. 

And standing so she turned and faced her 
brother, a sudden blush burning in her deli- 
cate cheek. “I think I know—what you 
mean!” she said. ‘‘ But what harm can the 
poor thing dome? Have a minute’s patience ; 
and I think she will be able to walk, and that 
will be the best thing for her. If we can get 
her somewhere, to be warmed and dried, we 
will go and tell father and he will know what 
to do.” 

John looked dubious, but his sister did not 
heed him. She was bending down again, 
speaking softly and clearly, drawing the 
woman’s shawl more closely round her bent 
shoulders. 

“Try to stand up,” she said. “‘ My brother 
will help you. You will be warmer when 
you have been moving a little.” 

It was hard to say whether the poor crea- 
ture understood or not, but Elizabeth put 
an arm under hers to help her, and signed to 


I fell 
I couldn’t get any 
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her brother to come on the other side, and 
between them they got her on her feet and 
even to make a few faltering steps. 

“She must go to the farm till my father 
has seen her,” said John, after a moment. 
“T will not be responsible for taking her to 
the Rectory till my father knows about 
her.” 

“T would be responsible,” Elizabeth ' was 
answering promptly; but the woman sud- 
denly turned, with more of life in her move- 
ments than there ‘had been yet. The young 
man’s voice,’ speaking close to her dulled 
ears, had touched some chord of conscience 
or memory, whose vibration roused her, 
body and mind. 

“You there?” she said. “The young 
parson! Ay! that’s as it should be! What 
you said drove me away—and it’s’ brought 
me back again. I’ve come back, and I'll tell 
all I know.” 

For a moment she made as if she would 
ress on faster than they were leading her. 
ut her feet failed her and shé was obliged 

to lean heavily upon her supporters, though 
still as it were pressing forward. 

“What I said?” asked John Walrond 
wonderingly. 

“Ay! Til not go to hell for him. [loved 


him once, but I'll not go to hell for him! 
Gipsy Will warned me, and I wouldn’t heed 


him ; but it’s come on me since. I'll tell the 
parson everything, and he'll not let me——” 

Her head sank on her breast and her voice 
died away in indistinct mutterings. But still 
she let them draw her forward, if only half 
unconsciously ; and the brother and sister 
moved on, on either side of her, both too 
much puzzled and too deep in thought to 
speak. 

Elizabeth’s heart beat high with the feel- 
ing of one drawing near the key to a mystery. 
True, any one else might have doubted 
whether this poor woman’s shameful story 
was likely to throw any light upon anything 
else. But to Elizabeth just now the. birds 
and the winds talked of Harold Malreward 
and everything strange and unlooked-for 
seemed as if it should bear some relation to 
him. 

The poor creature’s strength barely carried 
her to the’ nearest farm-house, and there 
John unwillingly left his sister with her, 
while he went on to the Rectory. to find 
his father, and consult with him as to what 
was next to be done. 

The people of the farm looked very coldly 
on,the wanderer. They would, perhaps, not 
have turned her from the door in her present 





state, even had Elizabeth not pleaded fop 
her, but they knew too much of her to be 
cordial. Mrs. Coulson, as she called herself, 
had not been often seen outside the house to 
which Thornton Harris had brought herten 
years before, and perhaps to his acquain. 
tances at a distance she seemed only the 
housekeeper she professed to be; but. the 
Deerhurst people knew better, and looked at 
her askance on fhe rare occasions when the 

met her in the lonely country lanes, 

Dazed with cold and pain as she was, and 
hardly conscious, she seemed to recognise the 
gentleness of Elizabeth’s voice and touch, and 
perhaps she was sufficiently alive to wonder 
vaguely what was going to be done with her, 
Certainly when the farmer’s wife bluntly 
suggested that she might have been on her 
way back to Mr. Harris’s, she roused herself 
to repudiate the idea with horror ; and when 
asked again where she had been going, ap- ' 
swered, “ Parson Walrond’s.” 4 

“He told me, he warned me,” she went on, 
clinging to Elizabeth’s hand. “No! it was 
the young parson—and I'll have to tell the 
old one ; and he'll send me to jail! ButIm 
dying, anyway, and better go to jail than to 
the fire that never shall be quenched.” 

It was plain to Elizabeth that John had 
taken some unlooked-for opportunity to speak 
very plainly to this woman, and that her 
conscience had helped to give his words a 
sting that rankled yet. It might have been 
long enough before her father’s straightfor- 
ward admonitions had done as much ; though 
sinners feared his keen stern eyes as they 
would never fear his son’s. And if Mr. 
Coulson’s health and nerve had not failed she 
would have been quite capable of deceiving 
John Walrond with a pretence of repent 
ance; but she would never have attempted 
it with his father. 

Mr. Walrond was not one of the sentt 
mental order, to whom a sinner is far more 
interesting than an honest man or woma. 
But as magistrate and parson he had all his 
life been used, in a business-like way, to feel 
himself responsible for all within his bounds 
He knew Mrs. Coulson, and disapproved of 
her, but he sent down the man at once with 
a wheel-chair to bring her up to the Rectory, 
prepared to give her houseroom and tendane 
till it should be decided what could be done 
with her. Before dark the forlorn creature 
was safely housed under the Rectory rod, 
carrying with her into the realms of fevet 
and delirium a remembrance of Elizabeth's 
tender voice and hand, and of John Wat 
rond’s reasonings of judgment to come. 
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If Thornton Harris had known that, it 
might have troubled his slumbers; but he 
was away, no one knew where, and did not 
come home for more than a week. 

The curate of Colgrave had of course more 
important, or at any rate more pressing, 
duties than the charge of this one stray sheep 
that had wandered into his father’s fold, 
however unfit he might consider his father to 
deal with a partially-awakened soul, 

He had to return to Colgrave the next 
morning, and leave them to do what they 
couldwith her. If he had had his way Eliza- 
beth would never have been allowed to enter 
the sick-room, where her old nurse was estab- 
lished as a skilful but not very willing atten- 
dant. But Mr. Walrond let his daughter 
please herself in that respect, not being afraid 
that such contact would soil her purity. 
And it pleased Elizabeth to wait tenderly on 
this poor outcast, chiefly out of native kind- 
ness of heart ; but partly also from a vague, 
unreasoning feeling that the mystery that 
surrounded her was somehow connected with 
Harold. 

Whether or no Mrs. Coulson’s life was 
valuable, or her confession of importance, to 
anybody but herself, she came back to life 
and reason sooner than doctor or nurse had 
expected, and in ten days was ready to be 
helped down-stairs to sit in the little sunny 
apartment that was known as “nurse’s room.” 

Hitherto she had been too ill to be ques- 
tioned, or allowed to talk much, though she 
had let drop wild words now and then which 
showed that there was something that she 
felt herself bound to say. 

Possibly Mr. Walrond might have taken 
the opportunity to question her a little, on 
her coming down-stairs, but he was away all 
day on business. And Elizabeth, much as 
she longed to ask questions, was half afraid 
of what she might hear, and afraid too of 
doing harm to the invalid by allowing her to 
agitate herself. 

But though the inmates of the Rectory 
were willing to leave Mrs. Coulson in quiet 
to recover from the fatigue of coming down- 
stairs, some one outside must have been better 
acquainted with what went on within than 
might have appeared at first sight probable. 
She had not been sitting for half an hour in 
that comfortabie little room when the knocker 
of the front-door sounded gently ; and the 
stupid housemaid, opening it, was confronted 
by a tall well-dressed man whose face she 

W. 

“Can I see Mrs. Coulson ?” asked he, in 
an off-hand tone; and the girl actually turned 





to conduct him in, then paused and hesitated, 
with some glimmerings of reason dawning 
upon her mind. 

“JT don’t know, I’m sure, sir,” she said. 
** Mrs. Coulson’s been ill, and Mr. Walrond’s 
out.” 

“T didn’t ask to see the Rector, my good 
girl, and Mrs. Coulson is my housekeeper, 
not his. Just have the goodness to show me 
to her at once.” 

His cool air of command took away her 
presence of mind, as he intended it should. 
She seemed to have no choice but to lead 
him down a little passage, and point out to 
him the door of “ nurse’s room.” 

Then she turned and left him, with a vague 
idea of washing her hands of the whole 
matter; and went back to her pantry and 
the rubbing of her silver. And then, after 
an instant, with another momentary flash of 
intellect, she hurried across the hall to the 
drawing-room, hardly waiting to tap at the 
door. 

“Miss Elizabeth! Mr. Harris is here! 
He wanted to see that Mrs. Coulson ; 
and he is gone in to see her. I don’t know 
if I did right to let him in.” 

Elizabeth started to her feet. There was 
no time to waste in blaming Sarah, or in 
thinking of her. The house was invaded by 
a man whom Mr. Walrond had never of late 
tolerated, or even greeted in the street. And 
the fact that he had stretched such a point 
and made good his entrance showed that he 
had an end to gain, and certainly no good 
one. What could he want with that poor 
creature but to draw her back to him, to 
silence her, by fair means or foul ; that, as 
she herself had said, she might hold her 
tongue and lose her soul? 

Elizabeth feared the face of no man, de- 
spite her maidenly gentleness, Her innocent 
ignorance, linked to the inheritance of her 
father’s high spirit, made her fearless. John, 
in her place, would certainly have gone to 
confront Thornton Harris; but not half so 
swiftly and eagerly as she now hurried across 
the hall, and down the passage, and opened 
the door, without ceremony. 

The sick woman was leaning forward in 
her arm-chair, her dark hollow eyes fixed 
and eager, with an expression that was hard 
to read ; and her thin fingers clutching the 
arms of the chair, as though some invisible 
force was drawing her from it, which she 
resisted thus. 

Before her stood Thornton Harris; his 
steely eyes fixed upon hers with a curious 
compelling look; his hands holding his riding 
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whip cross-wise, and his arms hanging down 
before him. Certainly he had not had time 
to say much to his late housekeeper. Per- 
haps he had said nothing at all; perhaps the 
mere glance of his eye was almost enough, 
to this poor creature who for ten years had 
followed it like a dog, and trembled at his 
frown. 

Even at Elizabeth’s entrance she did not 
take her eyes from her master’s face ; but a 
sudden look of relief came over her own, and 
she half put out a hand, as if grasping at 
some prop that might sustain her. 

Mr. Harris started, took off his hat, which 
hitherto he had not removed ; and bowed 
politely, while Elizabeth passed him with no 
more recognition than a look, and took the 
sick woman’s hand. 

“Good afterneon, Miss Walrond,” he be- 
gan, in an easy conversational tone. ‘ The 
Rector is out, I hear. I am much obliged to 
him for his kindness to an old servant of 
mine. I had not heard of it till late last 
night, when I came home. I should have 
been very willing to take the poor thing in 
myself, for she served me very fairly for ten 
years. In fact, I called in just now to say 
that I am sending down for her to-night, 
and my people will soon nurse her well 
again.” 

The hollow eyes flashed at the cold tone 
in which he spoke of that ten years’ “service,” 
but Mrs. Coulson did not seem to have a 
word to say. Only her hand tightened on 
Elizabeth’s, and her looks, as if with an effort, 
took themselves from that baleful, inmovable 
face opposite, and turned towards the young 

y's 


“Mrs. Coulson is my father’s guest just 
now,” she said coldly and clearly, “I could 
not think of letting her go away in his ab- 
sence, even if she were fit to be moved.” 

“ Not if she were his invited guest,” said 


the lawyer smoothly. “But his hospitality 
left him no choice, any more than necessity 
left to her. And nowI really cannot permit 
her to be a burden on him any longer.” 

“You must discuss that with my father 
himself, when he comes back.” 

‘“‘ Excuse me, Miss Walrond, but even your 
hospitality and your father’s does not give 
you a right to interfere with the liberty of 
the subject! The proper place for my servant 
is in my house, and I must really insist upon 
having her conveyed there.” 

“Not if she does not wish to go, Mr. 
Harris.” 

‘She does wish it.” 

He had purposely spoken in as sneering 





and contemptuous a tone as he could 
but Elizabeth did not flinch. And he looked 
not at her, but at the hapless creature for 
whom they were contending, like Satan ang 
the Archangel for the body of Moses. 

Those soft clear eyes of Elizabeth’s had 
too much of her father in them to be pleasant 
for rogues to face. Innocence is always hard 
for such to face, I believe; but innocence 
backed by a good deal of native shrewdness . 
and courage is a power indeed—Una and 
her lion in one. 

“She does wish it,” repeated Thornton 
Harris boldly, and Elizabeth answered laeo- 
nically enough— 

“T think not.” 

“Mrs. Coulson!” he asked, bending for. 
ward, “do you not intend to come back to 
my house when I send for you? Remember! 
it is your last chance.” 

Her last chance of what? Elizabeth could 
hardly guess, but she felt the thin hand 
tighten on hers till she could almost have 
cried out. 

“Don’t let me go!” gasped the faint, 
husky voice. “I shall go if he tells me to, 
Don’t let me !” 

“You hear!” he said, with a sort of smile. 
“She will do my bidding, as she should. 
You will hardly dare to take the res 
sibility of detaining her, Miss Walrond.’ 

“TI dare not let her go! And, tos 
plainly, Mr. Harris, nothing but force should 
make me do so. And my father’s man is in 
the yard and three strong women-servants 
in the house, and plenty of the village people 
within call. So I think you will hardly ven- 
ture to use force.” 

“T certainly should not do anything so 
absurd,” he answered, trying to hide his 
bitter chagrin under a contemptuous smile, 
“ This is a rather ridiculous way of receiving 
a natural and reasonable proposition, Miss 
Walrond, and so you will find your father 
will think.” 

“T am not afraid of what my father will 
think. Sarah! show Mr. Harris the door.” 

The stupid housemaid must have been 
lingering very near, anxious to repair her 
fault, for she had answered the bell before it 
had done sounding. 

Mr. Harris did not attempt to linger. Per 
haps he had never expected much more than 
to have the opportunity of speaking a word 
of warning, though he had made a bold 
attempt to secure absolute safety by carrying 
off the woman from this refuge which she 
had found, and where she might so easily do 
him harm. He looked at her with the same 
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e mesmeric glance with which he had 
at first held her, and said significantly, “ Re- 
member!” Then, with a slighting, half-bow 
to Elizabeth, as though he scorned her as a 
meddlesome child, he strolled out of the door, 
with nothing in his looks that betokened any 
consciousness of defeat, but with black, bitter 
wrath in his heart. 

At the door in the back-yard his man was 
waiting, the same bullet-headed individual 
whose zeal on one occasion got Harold Malre- 
ward into trouble. He was holding Harris’s 
horse by the bridle, and beside him stood a 
little pony, harnessed to a small low cart. 

“You may take that back, Johnson. She’s 
not coming,” said his master shortly, taking 
the bridle from him. “Find out somehow 
when Mr. Walrond is expected to leave home 
again, and let me know when I come back.” 

“Yes, sir. Am I to sit up for you?” 

“No! Tm going to Colgrave, and very 
likely I shan’t be back till to-morrow. Leave 


things ready in case I should come back, but | 


don’t expect me.” 

Johnson climbed into the cart and drove 
away, and Harris paused a moment, leaning 
against his horse's shoulder, and looking 
round on the rambling old house and stables 
with a keen, meditative glance, as if consider- 
ing ways and means. Then he too mounted, 
turned out of the yard, and rode away in the 
opposite direction to Colgrave, on the road 
that led to Scarrisdale Moor and Aldersford. 


CHAPTER XVI.—“ COME!” 


“ Here was I with my arm, and heart, 
And brain, all yours for a word, a want 
Put into a look—just a look, your part.” 
R. Brownie. 


Tue lawyer had hardly left the room when 
Mrs. Coulson turned to Elizabeth with a piti- 


ful desperate eagerness in her worn, white 
face and sunken eyes. 


“The parson!” she said.‘ “Ask him to | 


come to me. I haven’t told him yet, and I 
was forgetting ——” 

“My father is gone out. He will not be 
home till late,” answered Elizabeth, compas- 
sionately. ‘You shall see him to-morrow.” 

“He will come for me again before then, 
and make me go somehow, and never let me 
tell. And I’ve sworn falsely already, and 
brought the curse on me, and it will never be 


lifted off until I’ve told. I want to tell now, | 
quickly, before he comes and looks at me 


“He shall not come! Don’t be afraid ; we 
won't let him in.” 


“But I must tell, for all that. I might die 








to-night and go straight to the burning flame. 
T'll tell you.” 

Elizabeth hesitated a moment. The woman 
seemed only half sane, between her weakness 
and her terror, and yet she seemed bent on 
speaking, and possibly she might be more in- 
clined to speak the unvarnished truth now 
than in her calmer moments, as in vino 
veritas. 

“Tf you tell me you must tell my old nurse 
too,” she said at last. “She is quite safe. 
She will repeat nothing unless I tell her, but 
I must have some one to hear your story 
with me—to help me to remember it.” 

An unwilling look showed itself for a 
moment in Mrs. Coul8on’s face. Even then 
she had jealousy enough left to distrust the 
woman of her own rank, who would certainly 
distrust her. But the hunger for confession, 
the longing to share the burden that she had 
so long borne alone, prevailed. 

“Tl tell you,” she said. “ But she may 
be there if you choose.” 

Elizabeth certainly did choose. She had 
great belief in nurse’s untutored shrewdness 
and powers of judgment, and in spite of her 


| pity for this poor creature she could not help 


having a suspicion that what they were going 
to hear now would perhaps be very different 
from what some one else would hear when 
she had recovered herself a little and had 
time to “make up” a tale. 


“T’ve sworn falsely, on the Book, in the 
court of justice,” began Mrs. Coulson, her 
eyes fixed upon Elizabeth’s gentle, compas- 
sionate face, and ignoring old nurse’s keen, 
watchful looks in the background. “Can 
they put me in prison for that ?” 

“T don’t know. Nor for long anyhow, I 
should think, if you tell the truth now and 
try to make up for it.” 

“T don’t care much if they do! It'll not 
be as bad as what I’ve had to go through 
ever since. Will Herne warned me that the 
black curse would come on me, body and. 
soul, and wither the marrow in my bones. 
And that is what I feel like. But I didn’t 
mind about it at first. He laughed, and said 
it was nothing, and I'd not done his bidding 
all those years to turn back for a trifle.” 

“ Who told you to do it, then ?” 

“Harris! The man I loved—that pre- 
tended once to love me—that said just now 
that I'd served him ‘fairly’ for ten years! 
Served him? If I hadn’t served him—ay, 
and better than fairly !—I shouldn’t be what 
Iam now. But I'll serve him this once more 
as he should be served! and I'll not lose my 
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soul for him. He’s had enough of me with- 
out that !” 

“You are tiring yourself out,” said Eliza- 
beth gently and firmly. “Tell us what it 
was he made you swear.” 

“JT told them, in that court of justice— 
and kissed the Book—that he came in just 
as usual on that night when Sam Crofton 
was murdered. It was a lie! He came in 
without his neckcloth, and the collar of his 
shirt was torn in two. And I swore that the 
pin that they showed me of his had been lost 
long before ; and that I thought Will Herne 
had taken it. It had been lost before, and I 
had found it, and brought it him, and seen 
him stick it into his neckcloth that very day.” 

“Tf you had told that, would the murder 
have been brought home to him ?” asked the 
young girl, with wide dilating eyes. 

“T don’t know! He thought so, for he 
promised me—he half-promised to marry me 
if I'd say what he told me!” 

* Was that—all you knew?” 

“Nay! There was something more, and 
he doesn’t know that I know it. If I had 
told him I think he would have killed me! 
There was a letter. It was brought out at 
the trial, and Harris was surprised enough. 
But little he knew how it got there!” 

‘How was it ?” 

“You see, Will Herne’s mother was a 
cousin of mine ; for she was no gipsy, only 
her folks and my folks went with the gipsies 
at times. And I was glad to have him come 
to the place, for I was lonesome enough, 
and I told him more, may be, than I should. 
He put me up to try to get into Harris's 
secrets, that he might be afraid to break 
with me, or to take any one in my place, and 
between us we got into one of his hiding 
places, long ago, and I found some letters 
and showed one of them to Will. And Will 
kept it, and would never let me have it to 
put back, though I begged it of him many a 
time, for I was afraid of my life. I never 
saw anything of it till it came out at the 
trial, and then they said it was from Squire 
Malreward’s wife to her husband. But Harris 
wrote it.” 

“How do you know that ?” 

“It’s in his writing—part of it! There 
were the same words, over and over again, 
part in his writing and part in what’s meant 
for someone else’s. He could write pretty 
much like any one he chose, but this was only 
as though he’d been trying his hand a bit. 
I knew it well enough. I looked every 
minute to hear some one say that it was his 
hand. But. no one did. And I think he 





guessed that it was through me somehow 
that it had come out, for he never spoke 
kindly to me after. But he wasn’t afraid of 
me. He said I could be put in prison for 
perjury if I dared to tell, and no one would 
believe me.” 

She was silent, resting her chin upon her 
thin hands, her eyes full of smouldering, re. 
sentful fire, her lips moving still, as if ghe 
were counting up old injuries. 

‘I hope they will believe me,” she said at 
last. ‘“I’d like to see him ruined and dis. 
graced—hanged may be. But it was not for 
that I made up my mind to tell 
daren’t hold my tongue any longer. I got 
worse every day, and Will told me it was 
because I’d sworn toa lie. And the young 
parson came and told me that I was livingin 
sin, and that I was on the road to hell. And 
Harris laughed in my face when I said that 
he’d promised to marry me. Then I got up 
very early one morning and went away. Td 
felt all night as if I were dying ; and I was 
afraid I’d die before I could speak out! I 
knew he’d never let me speak while I was 

I felt better already, asI 
went along ; and I thought, may be the curse 
would be taken away! But I didn't 
know who to tell, and when I got to my own 
people they thought I was crazy. And then 
I got worse again, and I thought I must 
come back here and tell Parson Walrond, 
because even Harris is afraid of him. Butl 
don’t know what happened on the way 
here.” 

“My father will see you to-morrow, and 
you must tell all this to him,” said Elizabeth 
after a pause. ‘He won’t be hard on you 
But he will advise you what to do for the 
best, and how to undo the harm that you 
may have done.” 

“T never thought much of that,” she an 
swered simply, fixing her hollow eyes on 
Elizabeth’s face; while over her shoulder 
nurse looked at her young lady with a shake 
of the head, and a kindly but scornful smile. 
“T want the curse taken off me! I shouldn't 
have done it if he hadn’t bade me. Ive 
never done any harm but what he made me 
do—the curse ought to be on him, not on 
me.” 

She half turned from them again, leaning 
back in her chair, exhausted by the | 
story and all the emotions that it had 
up, and having apparently said all her say. 
Perhaps there was not, and never had beet, 
anything very strong in her character except 
the love and fear that was now soured into 
hate and fear, and a very decided tinge of 
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superstition that had made her miserable in 
wrongdoing without being able to keep her 
from It. 

Nurse looked unutterable things, but she 
made no remark, and took out her knitting 
as if she meant to mount guard over Mrs. 
Coulson for the present. 

And Elizabeth did not mean to discuss the 
story before the chief actor in it, and softly 
went away, shocked and awed by what had 
been to her a new revelation of the wicked- 
ness of the world. But yet her pulses were 
tingling with excitement, and a sort of hope. 
This woman’s confession, if it could be proved 
to be true, opened a vista of all manner of 
unknown possibilities. If Thornton Harris 
was in truth a murderer, and that letter a 
forgery, surely the dishonour of Harold’s 
father, and the slur cast on Harold’s birth, 
might well be part of the same vile con- 
spiracy. 

She paced the drawing-room in restless 
impatience, half longing for her father to 
come back that he might hear it all, half 
dreading lest his cooler reason and wider 
experience might shatter all her hopes, and 
Mrs. Coulson’s story break down upon re- 
petition. 

Presently the house seemed to grow un- 
bearable to her, with suspense hanging over 
her, like a fog in which it was difficult to 
breathe. Elizabeth wrapped a shawl round 
her and stepped out into the garden, flooded 
just now with pale spring sunlight from a sun 
not far from its setting. And up and down 
the walks she paced again, while still those 
thoughts went with her ; and as she turned 
and lifted her eyes to the long, irregular 
fagade of the house, the old familiar home 
looked strange to her, thinking of that poor, 
weak, wicked creature sitting there and 
holding the thread of two men’s lives in her 
faltering, untrustworthy hands. 

Elizabeth was “religious,” as girls of her 
temperament and education generally are. 
But it had been in a simple, childlike, un- 
reasoning fashion, such as can hardly go 
through life unchanged with any man or 
woman. Sooner or later—and perhaps the 
sooner the better——comes some crisis of doubt 
and trouble, some suggestion of “the mys- 
tery of iniquity,” that finds the old formulas 
Inadequate, or at any rate, the old under- 
standing of them. 

Mrs. Coulson’s story was not a very un- 
common one perhaps, but it was the darkest 
Elizabeth had yet heard, and the sorest trial 
her faith had yet had. It opened a vista of 
the far-working powers of evil, such as she 





had never dreamed of ; a picture of Satan 
playing at chess, and moving men and women 
here and there at his will. Thornton Harris 
had certainly triumphed so far, and if he 
were eventually to be checkmated it would 
be more by evil than good. Mrs. Coulson 
repented after a fashion, certainly, but if she 
did confess and amend it would only be under 
terror of hell fire, through threats of physical, 
material punishment such as Elizabeth could 
never have brought herself to use, thougn 
John apparently did not disdain them. 
And Harold had been cheated out of name 
and fame and happiness, by sleight of men 
and plots of unimagined wickedness ; while if 
he was ever to regain his rightful place it 
would be through more wickedness, and by 
fighting evil with evil; as if rogues must 
needs fall out before honest men could come 
by their own. 

It was a dark side of the world, to be 
suddenly presented to a girl who had grown 
up thinking her father’s broad, cheery opti- 
mism the only view to be taken of life. 

And after the first moment of dismayed 
discouragement Elizabeth’s heart and soul 
revolted against it, as they had done when 
some book she read had seemed to make 
the worse the better reason, and evil stronger 
than good. ‘Was this Real Life —who cared ? 
There was an Ideal more real than this— 
deeper rooted in the eternal realities. The 
Right should conquer, and not by base wea- 
pons either ; and Truth wear her white robes 
unstained. Ay! and—since a woman must 
always have her individual human interest— 
Harold Malreward should be a martyr, or a 
hero, and shame his enemies by silent endu- 
rance, or conquer them by fair and chivalrous 
means. 


Along the lowest path in the Rectory 
garden the nut-trees interlaced themselves 
overhead, and showed their topmost boughs 
temptingly just above the high wall that 


screened it from the lane. At one end of 
the path was a door in the wall, kept locked 
at times lest temptation should prove too 
strong for the honesty of the village boys, 
and seldom used, even when left on the latch, 
by any one not of the family. 

From the farther end of the long walk 
Elizabeth heard the click of the latch, and 
turned, with a momentary idea that it must 
be her father, or John, who had entered. 
An instant’s thought told her that it could 
not well be either. But when she saw who 
it really was, she was ready to believe for a 
moment that her eyes deceived her. For it 
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was Harold Malreward himself who dashed 
in at the open door, glanced hurriedly round 
the garden, and walked swiftly down the 
path towards her. He looked as though he 
had been running far and fast, though his 
face was pale rather than flushed. His shoul- 
ders were still set back in the resolute pose 
of one who sets himself to husband wind and 
strength, while yet making all possible speed, 
and his broad chest heaved with deep-drawn 
panting breaths. 

“Ts—Harris—here?” he gasped, almost 
* before those rapid steps had brought him 
within earshot, and the strained eagerness of 
his voice matched well the strained endu- 
rance of his looks. 

“No; he is gone,” answered Elizabeth, 
promptly. 

“ How—long ?” 

“T don’t know. 
think.” 

Harold stood still, and flung one hand 
above his head with a mocking triumphant 
gesture. 

“Too late!” he cried, still breathlessly, 
with the strangest mingling of triumph and 
disappointment in his face. “Too late !—and 
the devil—will have his due—after all !” 

He leaned against a tree-stem, breathing 
fast and deep, taking off his hat to let the 
cool evening air breathe on his forehead, 
where the thick dark hair lay damp and 
matted. 

“What do you mean ?” asked Elizabeth, 
anxiously. “No! never mind—don’t try to 
talk now. Come and sit down here, and 
rest.” 

There was a low garden-seat close by, and 
Harold flung himself upon it willingly 
enough, leaning back, and looking up with 
the same expression into her puzzled face, 
as she stood before him full of wonder and 
smothered impatience. 

“What does it mean ?” he said presently. 
*‘T wish I could tell you! Ishould know 
then, perhaps, why I was fool enough to run 
seven miles or so on the chance of saving a 
villain from meeting with his deserts. But 
you ought to know, for I believe it was all 
your doing !” 

* My doing ?” 

“Ay! Your brother stepped between me 
and my revenge once, and, if I let him do it, 
it was half for the sake of my little play- 
fellow, who helped me all she could, and 
was sorryfor me! And to-day- Well! 
when I knew there were to be six of them 
upon one, I remembered that you would be 
sure to hear that I had had a hand in it, 


At least an hour, I 





and that at best I should have to confess to 
you that I knew * 

He was speaking quietly enough now— 
almost meditatively—in the reaction after 
the fierce strain and fiercer excitement just 
checked and brought to a standstill. But 
perhaps he had forgotten how enigmatical 
his speech must seem to his eager hearer, 

“ Knew what?” asked Elizabeth, trembling, 

“T beg your pardon! I forgot I had not 
confessed already. You see, 1 guessed be- 
fore to-day that Thornton Harris was possibly 
in danger of being served as he served his 
partner. But I did not know till to-day 
that the time was fixed, or that he was to 
have six of them upon him. And when] 
heard that I started off, like a fool, to warn 
him. I dare say, he wouldn’t have believed 
me! But I meant to do that much to give 
him fair play, for your sake.” 

“For my sake? What had I to do with 
it ?” she asked, speaking sharply in her sus- 
pense. ‘Do you mean that this wickedness 
is going on somewhere now, and it is too late 
to stop it ?” 

“Too late? Yes! By an hour—it seems 
—though I lost no time on the way. And 
now, what happens is no fault of mine!” 

He laughed, as he ended, exultantly, and 
Elizabeth glanced at him, and up at the 
house, and pressed her hands together. 

“Ts there nothing to be done, then %” 

“Ts your father at home?” 

“No!” 

“When will he be back ?” 

“ Not till late to-night !” 

“Ah! And the nearest magistrate in his 
absence is Cowleyshaw, five miles beyond 
Aldersford! No! there is nothing to be 
done, and why should we care? Let him 
get what he has wrought for !” 

There was fierce triumph enough in the 
look that met Elizabeth’s. Was there nothing 
else? She half turned away, clasping her 
hands over her face; trying hard to think. 
Present to her mind all the while was that 
other figure of which Harold knew nothing 
—Mrs. Coulson, with her strange confessions 
and spasmodic remorse. If her story was 
true it would be to Harold’s interest to save 
Harris ; and yet—should she tell him? Not, 
save as a last resource! Let him save him- 
self first—let the nobler self, that had 
triumphed once, triumph again, and once 
for all! 

“Elizabeth,” he said, more gently, “are 
you crying? Surely you do not think him 
worth that ?” 

“I might cry, for you,” she answered, 
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turning upon him proudly, “if I thought 

you were really letting yourself be beaten, 

as you say. But I am only thinking how 
ou are to save him.” 

“Tsave him? Why?” 

“Because you ought, and will. Because 
he is your enemy, and you are bound to deal 
fairly and generously by him, whoever does 
not. Because you knew that, and came all 
this way to try and save him.” 

Shelooked like a slender, girlish prophetess, 
with her cheeks so pale with passion, and her 
clear eyes so full of light. And Harold looked 
at her thoughtfully, without a word, the bale- 
ful exultation dying out of his inscrutable 
gipsy eyes, air 

“Come,” she said. ‘ Where is this thing 
to be done, and when? Could a fast horse 
take you there in time ?” 

“Possibly,” he answered, in an unmoved 
tone. 

“Thank Heaven! my father took the roan 
with him to-day. The mare is in the stable, 
and fresh ; and I lend her to you. Kill her, 
if you must, but get there in time.” 

“And what then?” 

“You must warn that man—fight for him 
—save him,” she said, her voice growing 
more confident in its insistance, in spite of 
his unmoved face. ‘ And you will be glad all 
your life after. Come!” 

She held out her hand, and he caight it, 
and sprang to his feet. 


“T will!” he said, with curt emphasis ;! 


and for an instant they stood hand in hand, 
Elizabeth dumb with the joy of her success. 

“T must take the mare,” he said. “I will 
not kill her, if I can help it; but there is 
little enough time to spare!” 

“IT know!” cried she, starting. ‘This is 
the nearest way to the stables, I can show 
you where everything is.” 

Along the narrow garden paths she flashed 

like a bird, Harold following; and in a 
moment they were in the stable yard. 
_ “James is away, as usual,” she said, look- 
inground. “ Perhaps it is just as well. You 
can do it as quickly for yourself, and there 
need be no.explanations. There is the saddle, 
and there the bits. She wants the curb, I 
believe. And here is a whip, but she wants 
little enough of that.” 

She was lifting the saddle -itself from the 
tree, when Harold interposed and took it 
from her ; then, weighing the light hunting- 
crop a moment in her hand, she laid it down 
and vanished. 

“T shall be back before you are ready,” 
she called back as she went; and, indeed, 





before he had drawn the last strap through 
its buckle she was by his side again. 

“Now,” she panted, “you must drink 
this, and put this in your pocket. There! 
take them, and wait half a moment. There 
is something more yet.” 

The first was a brimming glass of wine, 
not by any means unwelcome to Harold 
after his long race; the second a packet, pre- 
sumably of provisions. And in another mo- 
ment she had returned. 

“Take this, too, and use it if you must!” 
she said, with a shiver, half of excitement, 
and only half of fear. 

* Loaded ?” he asked, as he took the little 
pistol from her hand. 

“Yes! Father showed me how, not long 
ago.” 

Harold looked curiously into her pale little 
face. 

“Would you use it, if you were in my 
place?” he asked, with half a smile, the 
meaning of which was hard to read. 

“Tf it were right—to save life!” she an- 
swered boldly. 

‘Well, none of their lives are worth much, 
I daresay! But do you know that you are 
putting temptation in my way, that it is my 
enemy I am going to meet ?” 

“T trust you. You are going to save him!” 

“TI suppose so! Not one of the six is so 
great a villain as he is, but six to one is not 
fair play.” 

He thrust the pistol into his breast pocket, 
and turned to lead the mare out ; and Eliza- 
beth followed, a sudden flush dying her faee 
up to the roots of her soft hair. 

“Defend yourself with it, anyhow,” she 
said, steadily enough. “I have persuaded 
you to go into danger! Don’t think I forget 
that. Don’t make me sorry for it all my life 
long.” 

Suddenly, as she ended, her lips quivered, 
and two great tears rose as suddenly in her 
wide imploring eyes. She looked so child-like 
and pathetic—she who a moment before had 
been a gentler Judith—that Harold rather 
forgot himself, in the hurry of departure, 
with the mare chafing to be off. 

“Sorry? You?” he said, almost passion- 
ately. “Should a man’s good angel be sorry 
for having lifted him out of the mire? I 
shall thank you all my life ; and perhaps if 
I were to get killed to-night I should have 
reason to thank you most of all.” 

“ But don’t get killed, all the same!” an- 
swered Elizabeth, hardly above a whisper, 
but forcing her lips to a smile. ' 

“T will not; and he shall not either, if 
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man can prevent it! Wish me good speed, 
and I'll be gone.” 

“God speed you! God keep you!” 

He was mounted in a moment, despite the 
mare’s impatience, and out of the yard in 
another moment, and out of sight like a 
figure in a dream. 

And, as in a dream, Elizabeth was aware 
still of a warm kiss dropped upon her little 
cold fingers, and a pressure that had left them 
tingling. 

Motionless she stood till the last echo of 
the mare’s swift feet had died away in the 
distance ; then stole silently back into the 
house, and gathered up the traces of her late 
hasty preparations, moving to and fro with 
noiseless mechanical neatness, while her 
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thoughts were following that wild pair, horse 
and rider, on their wild flight she knew not 
where. 

And then— Well! no one knows what: 
the Spartan women did after they had spoken 
those brave words about the shields, and had 
watched their husbands, and sons, and lovers 


go marching out—a gallant show—till the . 


misty distance hid them even from eyes that 
love made keen. Perhaps they wept and 
wrung their hands, after the men were gone, 
though they had no look but of scorn for 
him who stayed behind. And perhaps Eliza- 
beth wept and trembled too, though she had 
sent Harold on his way like any Spartan 
dame, and would not, even now, have lifted 
a finger to hold him back. 





IN THE LANE, 
a September Song. 


ITTLE Robin, pretty Robin, 
In the yellowing trees, 

Through the misty morning singing, 
Like a soul at ease ; 

Though the winter is fast coming, 
When the rains will beat 

On your nestless head, the snow-drifts 
Freeze your dainty feet. 


Yet from day to day, dear Robin, 
Sing you—all you can! 

Fearless of the future, trusting 
Both in God and man ; 

Warbling with a heart contented, 
At our very door ; 

Thankful, while we rage or murmur, 
Rich—and we are so poor! 





Robin, sing them dumb—those preachers 
Ignorant and blind : 

Bid them go into the hedge-rows, 
There His sermons find : 

Sermons, high as His broad heavens, 
Near as way-side weeds : 

Th’ infinitely great, and little, 
Teaches faith, not creeds. 


Sing into our hearts, poor Robin, 
Your sweet wisdom blest, 

Till our frozen tears are melted, 
Our tired souls have rest; 

We will sing too, till Thy finger, 
O Thou, my King, 

Stops our music here, but wakes us 
To eternal spring. 


THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





PASTORAL LIFE ON LOCH ETIVE DURING LAST CENTURY. 
By WILLIAM JOLLY. 
I.—SELF-CONTAINED HOME LIFE. 


i last century, there came a coast- 

ing vessel with a cargo to the west side 
of Mull. On board of it was a cabin-boy, a 
Highland lad called John Macpherson, who 
evidently had been better trained and edu- 
cated than the crew, and who had suddenly 
joined the ship at Greenock just before sail- 
ing. One day he told the captain his story, 
and a message was sent by the kind-hearted 
sailor to his parents, who lived on a comfort- 
able farm on Loch Etive side, near the Falls 





of Lora. Soon the anxious father appeared, 
and, with tears—for he had given him up 
for lost—claimed his son, who was generously 
released from all obligations and carried 
home to Kilmaronag in triumphant joy. 

The lad had been destined by the father for 
medicine, and sent to Glasgow University to 
study. During recess, he served in the shop 
of a druggist in Greenock, who employed 
him, one dark night, to assist in disinterring 
a corpse from a graveyard, according to the 
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frightful but lucrative practice then in vogue. 
This so terrified the young Highlander, full 
of the superstitious traditions of his race, 
that he ran off next morning to sea. He was 
unsuited for such a rough life, and was very 
unhappy, and the sight of the old Highland 
hills and nearness to his father’s glen brought 
on home-sickness. This caused him to un- 
bosom his burdened heart to the good cap- 
tain, who restored him to his sorrowing 
home, now dearer thanever. Throwing away 
ambition, he adopted his father’s style of 
living, worked. on the land, and, in good 
time, was settled in a holding of his own 
farther up Loch Etive, under the western 
slopes of Ben Cruachan. 

This was in Glen Conaglass, the Glen- 
kinglas of the maps, on the farm of Acharn. 
There he married and spent the rest of 
a long life almost to the end, in highest 
health, and there he reared a large family of 
eleven children, six tall sons and five comely 
daughters. All these have long since passed 
away, except one daughter, the youngest 
child, who still lingers on Loch Etive, in a 
vigorous old age of nigh ninety years. Her 
many memories of her early days, in the 
dear old glens of her youth, singularly vivid 
and interesting, recall former scenes of 
happy Highland life. Though now alto- 
gether gone, these are worth once more 
realising, amid the less fortunate experi- 
ences and disturbing problems relating to the 
Highlands of to-day. 

len Conaglass lies half way up Loch 
Etive, beyond Bunawe, in the wild region 
that stretches northwards from the Pass of 
Brander to the Black Mount, between Glen 
Orchy and Glen Etive. It is, as its name 
signifies, a narrow, grey glen, which runs 
some ten miles up from Loch Etive, right 
into the heart of these solitary hills. It has 
on the right the granitic Ben Cruachan, and 
on the left grand Ben Starave, the peak that 
so dominates Loch Etive, as seen from Tay- 
nuilt, where the loch takes its sudden curve 
from west to north at its junction with the 
Awe. The scenery of upper Loch Etive, as 
all have felt who have seen it, is as nd 
and wonderful as anything in the wild North- 
West. It shows a succession of magnificent 
bens, that terminate in dark Glen Etive. 
This wild glen is guarded on each side by 
the two Buchailles, the Herds, of Etive, 
which were the centre of a once Royal 
Forest, well entitled to its rank, and a 
favoured haunt of the more ancient hunters 


of Ossian’s days, who have left their traces 
all around. 





The region, as seen from the spurs of Ben 
Duirinish, nearly opposite Glen Conaglass, 
is grandly impressive and splendidly pictur- 
esque, and is now the very soul of solitariness. 
Scarcely a house is to be seen, and the place 
is so quiet and lonely on an autumn day, 
that talking can be heard across the lake, 
and the croak of a raven is the only native 
sound. There a seal may at any time be 
seen floating in undisturbed peace on the 
glassy surface of the water, your sudden 
halloo sending him out of sight in a moment, 
and startling the silence into countless long- 
drawn echoes. The whole district, though 
now greatly treeless, was, a century ago, so 
well wooded, that the dense forests drew 
English charcoal burners to this wilder- 
ness. : 

A series of glens opens off Loch Etive on 
both sides, and of these Glen Conaglass is 
the longest, except Glen Etive itself. When 
John Macpherson lived there, it was divided 
into three farms, held in common, two of 
them by others, and the third, Acharn, the 
alder field, by himself. They all occupied 
separate houses, close by each other, and not 
far from the loch. They lived a contented, 
self-contained life in this mountain recess, 
having little intercourse with the external 
world, except when they sold their sheep and 
wool to dealeis from the far south, and bought 
the few simple luxuries they used, bemg 
otherwise able to provide in comfort for all 
their daily wants. They dwelt on their own 
ground, among their own people, those of 
their own race, lineage, and language. They 
had moderate-sized holdings, capable of keep- 
ing them in easy though not affluent circum- 
stances, and not large, overgrown farms like 
their present representatives. These moderns 
are mostly Saxon strangers,speaking a foreign 
tongue, who too often misunderstand the na- 
tives, and generally either live among them 
in proud isolation, or, more frequently, have 
their affairs managed by unsympathetic sub- 
stitutes. 

Glen Conaglass supported sufficiently large 
flocks of sheep, under the care of shepherds, 
superintended by themselves and their sons. 
The deer in the surrounding forests only 
visited them occasionally for the juicy grass 
of the lower pastures, but were not regarded 
by them with the relentless eye of existin 
farmers. Their houses were comfortable an 
big enough to accommodate large families, 
even families: of eleven, like John Macpher- 
son’s. And they were surrounded by the 
sheds and “fanks” required for the rearing 
of sheep and the keeping of cattle. 
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On each of the farms, there were five cows 
and as many calves, tended by a common 
herd, and milked mostly by the farmer’s 
daughters. These cows supplied them with 
milk, and with butter and cheese, which deft 
fingers were skilled in producing. Every 
summer, the cattle were sent to new and 
better pastures in the upper reaches of the 
glen. The herd and two women lived there 
for the time in an airidh, or sheiling, and 
returned in autumn with a wonderful stock 
of new butter and cheese that served them 
daintily during the coming winter. For 
years, they also kept a flock of goats, which 
climbed the higher fastnesses beyond the 
reach of sheep, and gave still more luscious 
milk and more piquant cheese; but these 
they had at length to kill, because they de- 
stroyed the young trees, then of value for 
charcoal, not being under the wholesome 
restraints of their quieter brethren, the 
sheep. 

These good folks grew their own corn, for 
bread and porridge, in the fertile flats near 
the mouth of the river. The grain was con- 


fined entirely to oats and barley, which they 
sowed and reaped with their own hands, dried 
in their own kilns, and ground into meal in 
the mill in Glen No, farther down Loch 


Etive. The miller was Macpherson’s uncle, 
who served the whole country round the loch 
for many years. Wheaten bread these stout 
old Highlanders seldom saw and heartily de- 
spised, counting it then unsubstantial and 
poor. They called it aran caneach, or foggy 
bread, not fit for strong men and women 
to do work upon, and they reserved it for 
sacramental seasons, when it was sometimes 
solemnly baked in the manse. The wheaten 
loaf was viewed for generations with curiosity 
and contempt, which it is a thousand pities 
their descendants have lost. 

Of flesh they consumed much less than 
people do now, and they ate their own mutton, 
supplemented by a heifer or two, killed at 
Martinmas, and hence known as “a mart.” 
They also received not a few yearly gifts of 
the rich venison of the hills, sent from time 
to time by the kindly keeper. Fish they had 
abundance of, almost at their door, the sea 
loch containing an unstinted store of various 
kinds. These included salmon; which they 
easily netted in dozens, but which they 
counted no luxury, so plentiful were they in 
those days. 

They produced all their clothing from the 
wool of their own flocks, good ‘‘hodden 
grey” for the men, and “plaiding” for the 
women. They sheared and prepared the 





wool with their own hands, and dyed it with 
numerous simples obtained from their natiyg 
plants and lichens, which were gathered by 
the children ; for the old Highlanders werg 
exceedingly skilled in dyes and in combinj 
them into a great variety of telling shades, 
now imitated by the southerner. Then round 
their peat fires, on the long winter evenin 
in the ruddy gleam of the flames and of the 
lamps fed by the tallow of their own sheep, 
the good wool was spun into strong yarn by 
the women. The yarn was woven into cloth, | 
which resisted well both wind and wet and 
never seemed to wear out, by a weaver of 
their own, who, with his family, occupied a 
house and croft provided for them, and 
worked for the neighbourhood. 

The education of their children they ar. 
ranged for successfully by hiring a teacher 
from the outer world. He taught the whole 
township in a room set apart for the purpose, 
lived with them in rotation, and received a 
respectable salary for his services. He not 
only introduced the young to the rudiments 
of learning, but instructed the old round the 
winter fire in the wonderful stores of know- 
ledge he had gathered, the possession of 
which raised their respect and wonderment, 
while it extended their acquaintance with 
advancing science and modern improvements, 
astonishing to their untutored simplicity. 

They lived so plain and so healthy a life 
that they seldom needed medical assistance, 
The inherited medicinal lore of their fathers, 
regarding the virtues of the wild plants, was 
sufficient to cope with their commoner ail- 
ments. In more serious cases, they had to 
send to the south end of Loch Awe, where 
abode a famous surgeon, their nearest avail- 
able adviser, more than a score of miles off 
For the birth of their children, they had the 
services of a capable midwife, one of their own 
dependants, who had safely brought most of 
them into the world. Like all of that ancient 
craft, she was held in great esteem, not un 
mingled with natural awe, as the repositary 
of strange knowledge. 

Their religious duties were in no wis? 
neglected. Though the parish church of 
Muckairn was a dozen miles distant at Tay- 
nuilt, they went regularly to it, either walk 
ing the whole way there and back along the 
loch side and crossing the ferry at the mouth 
of the Awe, or reaching it by boat ; the road 
being generally preferred by these active 
dwellers among the hills. At the great 
gatherings that assembled from far and neat 
to the Sacraments, they all came by water; 
and it was a striking and memorable sight, to 
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see on that day the numerous boats from all 

of Loch Etive, in the early Sabbath 
al oaring their way to Bunawe. There 
they deposited their well-attired freights, to 
walk thence to church. Thither all re- 
turned in the evening glow, to be borne to 
their distant homes along the placid lake, 
under the shadows of the enclosing hills, 
with the sanctified halo of the solemn time. 
These good folks loved the distant house of 
God, and frequented it with a regularity that 
Lowlanders would scarcely credit ; and the 
Highlander still greatly does the same, for 
he is, by constitution and inheritance, deeply 
devout. 

Among such primitive people, luxuries 
were few and undesired, and tastes were as 
simple as their daily fare. They planted and 

the new root, potato, which was only 
introduced to the Highlands about Prince 
Charlie’s time, and was grown for the first 
time in fields near Edinburgh in 1746. 

Their chief beverages were water from the 
brook, and whey from the milk, and also an 
ale brewed from green heather tops, the pre- 
ogee of which was a secret handed down 
rom their ancestors. Tea they seldom 
drank, its use, besides being costly, being 
wisely considered enervating and unwhole- 
some, while coffee was novel and neglected ; 
and it would be well for the Highlands of 
today, especially for the women, that the 
use of tea should be immensely diminished, 
for, according to abundant testimony, it is 
rapidly deteriorating the people and ruining 
their nerves and health. 

Whiskey was comparatively little known, 
rum and brandy from France—then easily 
introduced into these hidden lochs from the 
Continent—almost taking its place ; indeed, 
thé manufacture of spirits was very limited 
in the Highlands till long after “the ’45.” 
Honey they used largely and enjoyed, bee 
culture, amid the heathery hills, being a 
apd now almost lost. From it, like 
their forefathers, they extracted a stimulat- 
ing mead, the secret of which was taught 
them by the Norsemen. They tapped the 
silver birch of its flowing sap in spring, and 
of it made a kind of pleasant cider-like 
liquor. When absent long hours after sheep 
or cattle, in these hard and distant moors, 
they were accustomed to allay the cravings 
of hunger and thirst by chewing the roots of 
the heath pea, the Tuberous Bitter Vetch 
(Orobus tuberosus). This was called by old 
Highlanders the crane’s pod or “ cor-meille,” 
& word which took the Biblical form of 
“carmel.” Its rounded tubers the ancient 





Celts knew and utilised : nutritive and sweet, 
they were sometimes used by them as a sub- 
stitute for bread, being one of the seven 
sources of food chronicled in their inherited 
lore. 

These bright old folks, primitive and plain 
though they were, did not despise due 
amusement in the long winter evenings, 
when darkness kept them within doors. 
Highlanders, brave as lions in the light, have 
always been, strangely, filled with quite an 
extraordinary terror of the dark, even strong 
men trembling down to their boots when 
required or forced to face the night. Their 
active imagination has always tenanted the 
night with countless goblins, and the shrieks 
of water-wraiths in the howling storms. 

There was nothing cosier and more com- 
fortable than their glowing kitchens, illu- 
mined with the peat fire in the centre of the 
room, as the blue smoke curled amid the 
spectral rafters above, which were hung with 
ropy wreaths of soot and smoke, and escaped 
through the hole provided for its exit in the 
roof. While the dogs lay close by the hearth 
and the children crowded round, and the wo- 
men spun the wool with silent distaff or whirl- 
ing wheels, they sang their own sweet songs 
to their old Highland tunes, the pleasant 
whirr of the merry spindles lending a gentle 
music to the native melodies. 

Then, when they were tired of toil, all 
would gather round some old beldame, who, 
from the warmest corner, in the strangely flit- 
ting shadows, told some of the weird and grue- 
some tales from the abundant folk-lore, long 
preserved so lovingly and securely in the me- 
mories of the older folks in the Highlands 
and Islands. These were varied with world- 
old proverbs, wise saws, and ancient riddles, 
on which the young folks would try their 
sharpening wits, amid the merry laughter of 
oe heed old. Not unfrequently, too, the 
schoolmaster would discourse of the things 
which he had learnt or seen, or he would 
read from a fugitive newspaper, then trea- 
sured beyond price. 

These long winter nights were thus filled 
and brightened with instructive, and pre- 
cious lore and poetry, now, alas, little known 
to their modern, less spirited descendants. 

Among the Highlanders of to-day, even 
song and sentiment have been largely extin- 
guished by the stern piety of an over Calvin- 
istic creed, and by too stern ecclesiastical 
rule. 

When will they return, in this respect, to 
the broader, happier, and wiser life and prac- 
tice of their fathers ? 





Kronos Hill, ruins of Temple of Zeus in the foreground, 


OLYMPIA AND ITS RUINS. 
By COMMANDER MERYON, R.N. 


QO* a fine evening in the month of July 

last year, the British Mediterranean 
fleet, consisting of ten large ironclads and 
three or four small ships, under the command 
of Sir Anthony Hoskins, K.C.B., was leaving 
the splendid bay of Nauplia, on the south- 
east coast of the Morea. 

The ships had just completed an evolu- 
tionary cruise together for the purpose of 
carrying out those steam tactics with which 
recent naval manceuvres have made all news- 
paper readers familiar. The squadron was 
breaking up. Some ships were bound to 
Malta, others to return to the monotonous 
cruising ground in the Levant which, for the 
last two years, has been the bugbear of officers 
and men of the Mediterranean station. The 
small ships were bound in various directions 
to show the flag where British consuls are 
never happy unless their dignity is supported 
by the frequent presence of a man-of-war. 

One of the latter class, H.M.S. ——, having 








hoisted the usual signal, ‘“ Permission is re- 
quested to proceed in execution of previous 
orders,” and due permission having been 
granted, drew out ahead of the fleet, and be- 
fore dark was lost to sight below the horizon. 
On board H.M.S. a certain unusual 
amount of animation prevailed, as she was 
ordered on a very pleasant cruise up the west 
coast of Greece vid the Straits of Messina to 
Italy, the Riviera, Spain, and finally to 
Gibraltar, with directions to visit certain 
ports on the way which are always popular 
with naval officers. 

A lovely calm night, with bright full moon, 
saw her pass Cerigo, Venus’ first landing 
place from her shell after her birth from the 
salt sea foam; round Cape Matapan, the 
ancient Cape Txnarum, where the crews of 
the old Greek triremes from Athens and 
Argos, sacrificed to Neptune on their way to 
fight at Sicily or Corfu ; past Navarino, cele- 
brated for the destruction of the Turkish 
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fleet in the present century, as well as for 
the most determined fighting between Athe- 
nians and Lacedemonians during the Pelopon- 
nesian War, when four hundred Spartans 
were starved to surrender on the island 
Sphacteria, which forms the west side of the 
harbour, by the blockade of Athenian 
triremes. 

The following afternoon saw H.M.S. —— 
drop anchor in the modern Greek harbour 
of Katakolo, situated near the north-west 
corner of the Morea, whence we intended to 
make our excursion to Olympia. Here a 
railway recently opened, running along the 
shore, gave evidence of a greater degree of 
civilisation than is common in Greece. Kata- 
kolo is the terminus of a branch line from 
Pyrgos, a town of some ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, about eight miles inland from the 
coast, and Pyrgos is the present end of the 
line from Athens to Patras, continuing into 
the western districts of the Morea. 

On inquiry at the station, we found that 


the morning train for Pyrgos left at: 6.30 | 


AM., so early to bed was the order of the 


night. Before six o’clock the next morning | 


a sleepy party, consisting of the skipper, 
No. 1 (as the first lieutenant is usually 
known on the lower deck) “Billy,” and 





“ Francis,” two old shipmates (who are con- 
tinually vaunting the superiority of China 
over the Mediterranean station), and G. S., 
the senior engineer, armed with a formidable 
camera, mustered round the wardroom table 
and clamoured for breakfast. There was a 
little delay with the eggs and bacon, buteven- 
tually all were satisfied, and reached the sta- 
tion in plenty of time to observe our fellow 
passengers. 

The carriages on the line are well suited 
to the climate, being open and airy, with 
cane chairs and seats, and the return tickets 
to Pyrgos seemed very cheap, only about 
twelve francs for five of us, first class, and our 
marine servant, whom we brought to manage 
the luncheon basket, in a third-class carriage. 
We heard afterwards, however, that the 
booking clerk said he had made a mistake, 
and wanted five francs more, but such little 
irregularities are common in Greece, and we 
fancied he was trying to make a little out of 
us on his own account, so we declined to 
discuss the mistake. 

The half-hour’s run round the head of the 
bay to Pyrgos, being only eight miles, was 
very slow, and only interesting for observing 
the bathing parties, which left the train at a 
little station outside the town, where the bath- 

















Ruins of Byzantine Church, erected on Plains of Olympia. 
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ing boxes in which the Greek delights, built of 
lath and canvas on the sandy shores of the 
bay, weresituated. It was already hot enough 
to make bathing look most inviting and the sun 
was beeoming more powerful every minute, 
though the motion of the train kept us fairly 
cool. The route lay over sandy plains be- 
tween the sea and the foot of the range of hills 
which are a characteristic feature of the west 
coast of the Morea. 

On arriving at Pyrgos, a lot of weedy- 
looking Greek boys disputed for the privilege 
of carrying the luncheon basket, camera, &c., 
and notwithstanding their appearance, they 
stepped out with their loads in fine style. 
Before leaving Katakolo, as none of us knew 
a word of colloquial Greek, we had asked the 
station-master to write on a piece of paper 
that we wanted carriages for Olympia, This 
is what he had written : 


“ Amaga dua Ta wAumreca,” 


and armed with this our boys led us to the 
one dirty-looking hotel of the town. Fortu- 
nately here we found that the hotel-keeper 
could speak a little French, so we bargained 
for two carriages to take our party to Olym- 
pia and back for twenty-five francs each. 
A little café-au-lait was soon disposed of, and 
having bought a basket of melons, pears, and 
tomatoes, we packed all our belongings and 
started. 

The road lay through a lovely country. 
Small plains, separated by ridges of low hills, 
were absolutely covered by a rich growth of 
dark-leaved vines, and crossed by numerous 
small water-courses, which even at this time 
of the year carried sufficient water to cause a 
pleasant rippling sound, refreshing to the ear 
of the hot and dusty traveller. The air was 
perfectly still and the sun very powerful, yet 
every now and then a coolness to the face, 
very refreshing, came from the damp earth 
under the deep shade of the vines. From the 
parched sycamores and chestnut-trees which 
dotted the roadside, the shrill chirping of 
locusts made a continuous hum, which soon 
had the effect.of -sending some of our party 
to sleep. Théilow:hills were scattered over 
with a rich green pine, in appearance between 
a Scotch fir andthe umbrella.pine of the" 
Riviera, though richer in foliage than either. 
The cottagesof the vine-growers were hestling 
among their vines, generally on some little 
rounded knoll, and outside each cottage was 
the family bed for hot weather, consisting of 
a light wooden platform about eight feet 
square, raised on four poles about six feet 
from the ground, and covered with a large 





white linen tent, or else a roof of branch 
to keep the sun away by day, and the dew 
by night. Access is obtained by a light. 
ladder. The people seemed very fond of 
these al fresco resting-places, and in all those 
that we passed were to be seen groups of 
women and children, who lazily rolled over 
to wonder at the passers-by. 

We left Pyrgos at 8.30 and about 10 ax 
we reached a restful little roadside inn, with 
a pleasant shady arbour in front, and a cool 
stream trickling from a stone spout in the 
wall that promised joy to man and horse ; so 
we called a halt, and put all our fruit and 
drinkables (including some excellent Pilsener 
beer which long experience has taught us to 
be the best form of strong drink which can 
be taken on these expeditions) into the cool 
spring and enjoyed the sight of our beasts 
drinking enormous tubs of water. Having 
thoroughly cooled ourselves down and 
finished by putting our heads into the spring 
we started off again for the hottest part of 
our drive. As our route now lay by a zigzag 
ascent over a ridge of hills, the skipper and 
No. 1 surmised that a walk through the vine- 
yards would be preferable to sitting under 
the hot sun in the carriage on the dusty 
road, so a short cut was made by these 
two adventurers on foot. After crossing the 
ridge, the grand plains of the Alpheus River, 
which runs by Olympia, came in view on the 
right. 

Here the scenery is splendid ; a rich green 
plain of vineyards stretching away ten miles 
down to the sea, and narrowing gradually 
upwards to the valley between the hills in 
which Olympia is situated, with pine-covered 
heights closing the view on each side, gave 
us some idea of what the scene must have 
been more than two thousand years ago, when 
thousands of the Hellenes from all parts 
of Greece were assembling here for the 
Olympian games. The greater number would 
have come by sea, and having hauled their 
ships up on the sands at the mouth of the 
Alpheus, would travel the ten miles separating 
Olympia from the shore, with every cot 
ceivable display of horse, chariot, and armour. 
Curiously enough, our visit was made justat 
the timeof the year when the games were 
held, namely, at the first full moon after the 
summer solstice. A short turn of the road 
and another well, where we again watered our 
horses, brought us to the end of our journey, 
and pulling up at a little roadside wine shop, 
where the carriages could be put up, We 
shouldered our luncheon basket and 
it off to a shady nook under the trees on thé 
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panks of a small stream running into the 
Alpheus River. 

ere we left our trusty marine to prepare 
lunch while we went to see the ruins. A 
small conical hill on the left named Kronos 
Hill, which served the purpose of boxes, 
dress circle, and galiery at the old games, 
gave us & point of vantage, from which 
we could obtain a very good idea of the site. 
Stetched out at the foot of the hill, covering 
an area of about five hundred yards square, 
lay the uncovered portion of the ruins ; and 
some unbroken mounds to the left covered 
the site of the old stadion, or race-course, 
the first few yards of which only have been 
cleared away. 

The excavations have been carried out 
by the German School of Archzology in 
Athens, under the direction of Dr. Winckel- 
man. The work was commenced in 1874, 
but a French commission had explored the 
ground and carried off such sculpture as 
was easily obtainable in 1829. Hence many 
of the sculptures still preserved in the 
museum on the spot have fragments missing 
which are actually in the Louvre at Paris. 
A wealthy Athenian has built a large, hand- 
some museum on a hill about half a mile 
from the ruins in which the sculpture dis- 
covered by the Germans is well set up and 
secured from vandalism. 

Returning to our view from Kronos Hill, 
at our feet to the right are the ruins of the 
houses in which the competitors at the games 
were lodged and provided for at the public 
expense ; farther away to the right are the 
Therme, or baths, and the ruins of a Byzan- 
tine church, which was built here in the fifth 
orsixth century A.D. Directly below us are 
the ruins of the treasure-houses, each belong- 
ing to a different state or city in Greece. 
Beyond these is the Hermon, the oldest 
ruin on the ground, which was originally the 
temple of both Zeus and Heré, and is re- 
markable for the varying sizes of its fluted 
Doric columns, and for the great distance 
which they stand apart, from which it is 
supposed that the cross pieces between the 
capitals of the pillars were of wood, in these 
early temples, and not stone as in later 
examples. Later on Zeus had a temple to 
himself, which is the finest ruin on the 
ground. In and about the ruins of this 
temple were found most of the statues which 
are preserved in the adjoining museum, inclu- 
ding the wonderful “ Hermes” of Praxiteles. 
Round about the temple are the pedestals on 
which were placed the statues and busts of 
winners of the games, and commemorative 





tablets and altars. Many pillars and pedes- 
tals have still clearly engraved on their 
sides inscriptions and treaties between vari- 
ous states of Greece. One of these was 
roughly copied by No. 1 and ran thus :— 


HOAYMNIKH 
BOYAH 
KAIOAHMOCH 
AELONTIMEMMI 
ON ¢IAOAAMON 
[MEMMIOYE YAAMOY 
YIONFIOYAIOYCACTATOY 
EFFONONEOHBEYCAN 
TAAPETHEKAIC2OPO 
CYNHCKAINAIAEIAC 
ENEKENKAITHCYTIEP 
THNHAIKIANAO=ZHC 
$i ANEOHKEN 6 

lOYAIAANAA 
§é HMHTHP gs 


The absence of any division into words 
renders these inscriptions difficult for one not 
accustomed to them to decipher. The above 


has been rendered into recognisable Greek by 
Mr. Campbell Dodgson, of Oxford, thus :— 


fo 


% 'Odvprun Bovdy Kai 6 Shos “HAclwv 
Tl Mépptov BAddapov IT Meppiov Bidapov 
olov T LovAudy Sworatov eyyovov épynBeioayta 
dperns Kat swhpootvys kai waideias Evexey Kai 
THS Umrép TH» iAcKkiav So€ys. 

dvéOnxev “LlovAua ’Araa 7 pyThp. 


‘¢ The senate of Olympia and the people of Elis 
- « « « (? crowned, or erected a complimentary 
statue to) . . . P(ublius) Memmius Philodamus, 
son of C(aius) Memmius Eudamus, grandson of 
C(aius) Julius Sostatus, on coming to man’s estate, 
on account of his virtue, temperance, and learning 
and distinction beyond his years. 

His mother, Julia Ap .. . (?), 

dedicated (i.¢., this tablet or column).’’ 


Very noticeable amongst these remnants is 
the triangular pillar on which stood the 
wondrously beautiful statue of the winged 
Victory, the “ Niké,” of Peeonios, now in the 
museum on the hill. 

Perhaps the most interesting point of these . 
wonderful ruins, full as every yard of the 
ground is of interest to all who remember the 
great part played in the history of the world 
by the glorious race whose national life for 
eight hundred years centred round this spot, 
is the actual stadion, or foot-race course itself. 
This race-course, where the foot races which 
were the only form of gymnastic competition 
in the earlier days of Olympia were held, is 
only partly excavated, but the starting 
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points have been well cleared up. Marble | fully-regulated training which each com. 
slabs, placed at right angles to the direction | petitor was bound by his oath to undergo. 
of the course, are buried in the ground right | each acting under a deeply religious enthuse 
across the track of the stadion. These slabs, | asm for the glory of his state, and surrounded 
each about three feet long, have two grooves | by tens of thousands of his fellow country. 
cut in their upper surface, to enable the | men in a state of silent and deeply-excited 
racer to get a good grip with the toes of the | suspense, waiting for the signal to start on 
naked foot for starting. that comparatively short race of 630 feet 

On these stones the mind can picture the | the prize for which was the crown of sacred 
figures of the various champions of the Greek | olive and the enthusiastic homage of 4 
states, godlike examples of the most perfect | nation. What scenes those silent, pine-clad 
development of the human form which the | hills, under the bright radiance of a cloudless 
world has ever seen or is ever likely to see, | Greek sky, must have witnessed during the 
stripped to the skin and showing the ex-| six hundred years before Roman influence 
quisite beauty due to the ten months’ care-| began to enervate and deprave the Hellenes ! 





Group from west pediment of Temple of Zeus. 


Human nature is weak in these degenerate | objection was offered to the photographic 
days, and by the time we had wandered | energies of G. S., who promptly got his 
round the ruins inner consciousness reminded | camera into action, but unfortunately had 
us that it was time for lunch, so we returned | not sufficient plates left to get a shot at the 
to the banks of our little stream and found | “ Niké.” 
that our marine had prepared a splendid | On the two side walls of the central hall 
spread beneath the shade of a “ wide-spread- | are arranged the remains of the groups from 
ing beech-tree,” and that “ Billy” and “Fran- | the pediments of the temple of Zeus. That 
cis,” who had descried us about half an hour | on the right from the west end of the temple 
before, had concocted a wonderful mayonnaise | represents a battle between the Centaurs and 
of tinned salmon and tomatoes, to which we | the Lapithz, a mythical tribe inhabiting the 
did ample justice. After lunch and a pipe, | mountains of Thessaly, and our photograph 


we strolled up tothe museum. We hada | is of the centre group, with Herakles, who 
little difficulty in arousing the care-taker, | assisted the Lapithe, in the middle. The 
who was indulging in a siesta, but eventually | occasion of the conflict was the marriage 


got the door opened and enjoyed the cool | feast of Perithous with Hippodamia, daughter 
hall in which the sculpture is displayed. No | of Adrastos, King of Argos. The Centaurs 
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were invited to the “ breakfast,” and after 
partaking too freely of the wine pressed their 
unwelcome attentions on the ladies, where- 
upon the Lapithe, with Herakles and The- 
seus at their head, interfered for their pro- 
tection. The sculptures represent the Cen- 
taurs trying to carry off the women and the 
Lapithe protecting them. 

The group on the left side of the museum, 
from the east end of the temple, represents 
the scene before the chariot contest between 
Pelops and (Enomaus, in which the former 
vanquished the latter, and thereby obtained 
his daughter for wife, by a dirty trick of brib- 
ing his opponent’s charioteer to take the 
linch-pins out of Cinomaus’s chariot. The 
story is told in the first Olympian ode of 
Pindar. The central figure of the group is 
the Olympian Zeus, and on his right are 
groups of (Knomaus, his wife, charioteer, 
chariot horses, soothsayer, and the river god 
of Kladeus ; whilst on the left of Zeus are 
Pelops and the young lady the object of con- 
test, with charioteer, horses, &c., and the 
river god of Alpheus. In these two pedi- 
ments the three great patrons of the games, 
Zeus and Pelops in the west, and Herakles in 
the east, are thus celebrated. Pelops, the 
typical conqueror in the chariot race, was 
buried by the banks of the Alpheus, and 
Herakles (or Hercules) when he returned 
from his journey to the Ister, whence he 
brought the sacred olive-tree to Olympia, 
instituted the games in honour of Zeus in the 
year 776 B.C. 

On the walls at either end of the museum 
are hung numerous bas-reliefs, in a more or 
less broken condition, that formed parts of 
the decoration of the temple of Zeus. 

The gem of the museum is the statue of 


Hermes by Praxiteles in a room at the end, 


of the principal hall. The peculiar interest 
attaching to this statue lies in the fact that 
having been described by Pausanias, in the 
early Christian era, as one of the most beau- 
tiful of then known statues, it has been 
found on the same spot and in almost perfect 
preservation in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. It has, therefore, not been 
moved half a mile since it was erected here 
about the year 360 B.c., and there can be 
not the least question of its originality. No 
other known statue of antiquity has such a 
history, as all the celebrated works have been 
recovered from sites far distant from their 
ancient homes, and whither they had been 
carried by the nations which looted the trea- 
sures of Greece during their declining days. 

Second to the Hermes is the splendid 


Upper part of Hermes, by Praxiteles, with infant 
Dionysus on his arm. 


statue of the “Niké” of Psonios before 
mentioned. This statue would seem to have 
been the prototype of the numerous figures 
| of a flying female Victory, such as the Victory 
of Samothrace in the Louvre and other later 
statues, which in all parts of the world have 
been adopted as the personification of victory. 
The wondrous pose of this graceful figure, 
| leaning forward, with one foot supported on 


| a sculptured cloud, and her sweeping drapery 
| blowing out in a splendid curve behind, gives 
| such an effect of upward, onward motion as 
is conveyed by no other known statue or 
painting. 

The curious triangular pedestal before men- 
tioned on which this statue stands bears on 


its upper stone the following inscription :— 


MEZZANIOIKAINAYNAKTIO! 
ANEODENAIIOAYMNIQ 
IAEKATANAPOTON.FOAEMION 
FAINNIO£® a ENAAIOZ 


‘The Messenians and Naupactians dedicated to 
Olympian Zeus a tithe of the spoils of the enemy. 
Peeonios of Mende made 
(this work of art). 
Victory.’’ 


The original statue of the Olympian Zeus 
made by Phidias in the year 430 B.C., en- 
tirely constructed of gold and ivory, and 
known as one of the seven wonders of the 
world and a masterpiece of Greek art, has 
entirely disappeared from all knowledge, pro- 
bably owing to the intrinsic value of the 
materials of which it was made. 

Our time was now drawing to a close. 
Getting our carriages together, we set off on 
the homeward road for Pyrgos, where we 
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arrived at half-past six, just ten minutes 
after the last train had left for Katakolo, so 
we were forced to submit to most villainous 
imposition on the part of the hotel-keeper 
to provide us with more horses to drive the 
six miles down to the ship. The road was 
abominable. Bridges with large holes in the 
crowns of the arches, deep ruts in the hard 
mud of a dried-up plain, rendered our home- 
ward journey @ penance, and we walked 
most of the way, arriving at the harbour at 
ten o’clock very tired but very much pleased 
with our day’s excursion. 

A féw details of the Olympian Games may 
be of interest. None but Hellenes possessed 
of civic rights were admitted, nor any pol- 
luted by blood or sacrilege. At first the 
simple foot-race of the stadion was run, but 
in 724 B.c. the double race “diavkos”—“there 
and back,” so to speak—was introduced. 
Then in 720 B.c. the “ doArxés,” a long race, 
was run, the course being traversed seven or 
eight times. In 708 B.c. the “évra@dov,” or 


five events—leaping, running, quoit throw- 
ing, wrestling, and throwing the spear—took 





the place of the original simple race. The 
winner must be victor in all five contests, 

In 680 B.c. the four-horse chariot race took 
the principal place in the games. In 648 Bo, 
horse races, and combined wrestling and box. 
ing, and in 632 B.c. boys’ races were intro. 
duced. The winners of the foot races stil] 
gave the name to the festival, but in later 
years the four-horsed chariot race winner got 
the most glory. 

The spectators of the contests were placed 
on the Hill of Kronos; there were two 
judges to each contest, the pairs of opponents 
being selected by lot from the sacred ur, 
The victor’s name and city were proclaimed 
by a herald; and the judges bound the 
wreath plucked from the sacred olive-tree 
round his head, the sprays being cut by a 
boy with a golden knife. 

There are curious old stories about the 
games and the men that competed. One of 
these relates how Milo of Croton is said to 
have carried a four-year old ox round the 
stadion, killed it with a blow of his fist, and 
eaten it for supper the same night! 





TOTTIE. 


a Kew Zealand Episode. 
By HERBERT GUTHRIE-SMITH. 


REMEMBER well the first occasion on 
which I met the father of Miss Mary Mac- 
pherson, for such was “ Tottie’s ” real name. 

It was in February, and we had been 
working from early morning weaning the 
lambs. Clouds of dust rising thick in the 
breezeless air had blotted out invidious dis- 
tinctions of colour, and Maori and white 
man were alike brown. 

Out of the cloudless sky of real New Zea- 
land blue the sun shone with fierce heat, the 
wool of the sheep was burning to the touch, 
the dogs panted with dripping tongues, and 
the men felt to the full the primal curse— 
“in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” 

In spite of the great heat, the sheep ran 
through the yards well, and by dint of shout- 
ing and the various grotesque and forceful 
movements necessary to frighten sheep, the 
mob was finished before noon. 

The “ billy” was then boiled and we sat 
down for lunch beneath the shade of a huge 
willow long ago planted by the early mis- 
sionaries. The dogs too enjoyed the cessa- 
tion of work. According to their various 
natures, they coiled themselves in shady spots 





or supplicated, with twisting of body and 
wagging of tail, for bones, watching their 
masters movements with slobbering mouths, 
restless feet, and agitated ears. Pipes were 
next produced ; tobacco was cut from junks 
and the pared chips rubbed to a suitable 
fineness between the palms. 

The shepherds, leaning against the willow's 
wrinkled bole, bragged of their dogs, or dis- 
cussed that subject which in pastoral com- 
munities takes precedence of the weather— 
sheep. 

The talk proceeded to runs, thence to their 
owners, and finally I heard my new neigh- 
bour, Mr. Donald Macpherson, mentioned 
He had acquired his run through a brother's 
death, and was reported among the shepherds 
to be ignorant of even the rudiments of 
ovine knowledge. I gathered from their 
conversation that, by reason of this very 
ignorance he was likely to be easily con 
vinced that his neighbours were bent on 
“having him.” “Having,” euphemistically 
expresses such advantages as may allowably, 
in pastoral ethics, be taken of a “new hand. 

However, there was other work to do than 
listen to shepherds’ chatter; ashes were 
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knocked out of pipes and the willow’s plea- 
gant shade was once more changed for the 
noonday heat. 

The weaners had to be driven to their new 

dock, and as there were about two thou- 
sand in the flock a couple of shepherds were 
sent on to prevent them spreading too widely 
while being counted out. The yard gates 
were then thrown open and the sheep spying 
green grass and liberty pressed to escape ; 
the counter, as each hundred passed, singing 
out “tally” to the “tally” keeper, who 
nicked it down on a rail or stick, thus losing 
no time. 

As we set out with our rather troublesome 
mob, the sharp-sensed dogs barked at a 
stranger on a grey horse. He was coming 
down the clay cutting which in our district 
represents the high road of that Royal Lady 
whom the natives term Queen te Wiketoria. 
Shortly after, when I got back to the yards, 
the stranger had arrived and was with the 
shepherds inspecting a crushed object which 
had been lifted from the drafting pens to the 
larger side yards, and which I guessed was a 
smothered sheep. 

It was our new neighbour, as Scottish as 
his name, shrewd, cold outwardly lest the 
world should deem he had a heart and work 
on it, energetic and “dour.” He had gra- 
duated in the true colonial school and had 
taken honours as ferryman, bullock-puncher, 
market-gardener, splitter, sawyer, and in half- 
adozen other employments. He was about 
fifty years of age, bronzed and grizzled, yet 
upright and stronger than many a younger 
man. He rode an upstanding grey hack and 
was followed by two collies, pup and patri- 
arch, neither of which I judged to be of 
much use. ‘Glad to see you, Mr. Macpher- 
son,” I said. ‘* Will you ride on to the house, 
or will you wait until this small lot is 
drafted?” I pointed to an odd lot of woolies, 
strangers, etc. He preferred to wait. I 
glanced then at the dead sheep more closely. 
Ithappened, as luck would have it, to belong 
to Macpherson. “Hullo, your sheep!” I 
exclaimed, in surprise. ‘ Yes,” he said, 
taking a long look at me, “ my sheep.” 

There were still in the yards a number of 
undocked weaners similar to the one smoth- 
ered. I turned to Scottie—our head shep- 
herd—and said, “Catch any one of these 
Mr. Macpherson chooses and put his ear-mark 
on it, he can take it to-morrow with his 
other sheep.” He had come for some that 
had got through a broken fence. Macpher- 
son nodded assent, and with characteristic 
deliberation chose one—not the worst either, 





I noticed. However, I was justly responsible 
for my shepherd’s carelessness, and besides 
was anxious to keep on friendly terms with 
my new neighbour. A few minutes later we 
rode over to the house, and a swim in the 
cool lake was a pleasant termination to a 
hot day’s work. 

After dinner, while we smoked the pipe of 
peace with that enjoyment which only hard 
work can produce, I was glad to discover 
that my companion was not a bad fellow at 
all, but that as he was tenacious of impres- 
sions once received, I might have had on 
very small grounds an exceedingly formidable 
person to deal with. 

We talked at first on the usual subjects of 
sheep-farmers, turnips, lung-worm, the price 
of stock, the frozen meat trade, the respective 
merits of steel and galvanized wire. I dis- 
covered that he knew on these entertaining 
topics little of practical knowledge. His theo- 
ries were gathered from English works on 
stock and farming, and were quite inapplic- 
able tocolonial surroundings. He was more at 
home speaking of his orchard and a vineyard 
he had just planted, but the soft spot in his 
heart was for his little girl, Tottie. She 
was about ten years of age, he informed me, 
and was about to go to’ school for the first 
time next month. He described with that 
eloquence that comes from the heart, how 
dear she was to him, how upon his return 
she would come running to meet him, and all 
her lovable ways and words. Hesaid to me, 
“You are a young man, and will be thinking 
that there is no love like that a man bears 
his sweetheart, but take an old fellow’s word 
for it, no man loves his best until he loves 
a child. You will be coming down our way 
some of these days and we'll show you our 
little girl.” There was an interval of silence, 
then he asked rather suddenly, pointing to 
a photograph of the girl to whom I was 
engaged, “That will be your sweetheart’s 
picture ?” He continued, “She’s bonnie and 
good, too, I’m sure; my own little lass has 
just got these very eyes.” We bade each 
other a very friendly good-night, and I de- 
termined to ride over some Sunday and see 
Tottie before she went to school. 

Next morning Macpherson’s sheep were 
run into the yards by Scottie, and after an 
early breakfast I went over to see him safely 
off. My overnight’s doubt of the value of 
my friend’s dogs and of his own shepherd- 
craft was more than realised by the result. 
Instead of sending away his ‘leading’ dog 
—the grey-muzzled old fellow—before the 
sheep were let go, he opened the gates. The 
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sheep— mostly wild merino wethers — of 
course bolted for their lives ; then, too late, 
he started his old dog who, after the manner 
of his race, finding he could not immediately 
overtake the sheep, yelped with exasperation 
and anxiety, thereby causing them to run 
even faster. 

The pup, half broken, could not be re- 
strained, but followed his companion. Finally 
Macpherson galloped off also, the whole 
episode being greatly enjoyed by the grinning 
shepherds and a couple of packmen who were 


loading up their horses. When I got over 
the first rise, however, the old dog had got 
them safely and the pup was running round 
him, licking his chops and evidently con- 
gratulating him on his extraordinary apti- 
tude. 

The sheep had spread to graze and were 
all there. It is, as perhaps the world in 
general may not know, one of the most gross 
breaches of pastoral etiquette to offer to 
drive another man’s mob for him. Of course 
therefore I could not volunteer my services 
until Macpherson himself expressed doubts 








ae 
of his capability to get the sheep over oy 
ranges, rough with fern and scrub, 

This he did, however. I took the sheep in 
hand, and after a troublesome drive we ap. 
rived safely at the boundary creek. There 
—sheep are like cats in their dislike to we 
their feet—we had enough trouble to eXcuse 
in some degree the warmth of his thank, 
He would not hear either of my not going 
home with him when so near. We rode og 
therefore on excellent terms with each other, 
His undisguised admiration for my old yellow 
“leading” dog, “Spy,” and “Mac,” the best 
dog ever I had—let me sing their praises, am 
not I also a man and a shepherd ?—had 
won my heart, for nothing is more gratify. 
ing to a shepherd’s vanity than praise of his 
collies. We rode for a couple of hours along 
the gravelly, limestone creek till we a 
proached the homestead. There the dogs 
set up their usual clamorous welcome, 
Macpherson’s house stood in a fertile strath, 
through which the pretty stream meandered 
in long bends. From the verandah over. 
looking the small garden, bright with flowers, 
could be obtained a glimpse of the sea, and 
the thunder of the surf in heavy weather 
echoed far up among the green hills. Here 
and there weeping willows had been planted, 
and their leafy tresses trailed to the very 
water’s edge. Our dogs, preceding w, 
splashed across the broad pebbly crossing, 
and shortly afterwards Tottie herself ap 
peared in the garden. She was looking up 
at the zigzag track by which her father 
usually came home. He cooé’d, and she 
came running down the gravel path, and this 
was where I first saw my little girl. 

I do not know that she was beautiful, 
except with such beauty as we confer upon 
those we love, and none could long know 
Tottie without loving her. She was rather 
tall for her age, with an upright, lithe little 
figure. She had on bronze-clocked stockings, 
and I think wore a white frock, cool and 
summery, with ribbons of some blossom 
colour, peach, medlar, or almond, My com 
panion, who had quite forgotten me in bis 
greeting to his little daughter, now intr 
duced me as his last night’s host, and Tottie 
gravely welcomed me to Aranui. That ever 
ing it was pretty tosee the old man’s courtesy 
to his child ; he was evidently wrapped up 
her, and no doubt but for her own sweet 
disposition she would have been utterly 
spoiled. 

The previous evening her father had caste 
ally mentioned that she was fond of dominoes 
When the evening meal was over therefore 
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[proposed to her that 
we should play. She 
assented, and whilst 
the game proceeded I 

athered from the 
little bush maiden 
how she passed her 
days. She rode up 
and down the valley, 
she told me, some- 
times with her father 
but more often by 
herself. An observant 
little creature, she 
knew where the bush 
birds built, and the 
habits and names of 
the native flowers. 
She promised to show 
me the round white 
eggs of the native 
kingfisher ; 2 Maori 
urchin had taken the 
nest—probably a 
second one — from a 
hole in the river bank 
just before we arrived. 

During the even- 
ing I was much struck 
with the absence in 
her of that egoism 
common to nearly all 
children. I remem- 
ber after we had 
played a couple of 
games, unlike a child 
preoccupied with self, 
she inquired if I 
would not rather talk 
to her father, and 
evidently assuming 
after a third game I should be merely continu- | kissed Tottie, who presented me with a bunch 
ing to play out of complaisance, she gravely | of roses, and rode back thinking to myself 
put away her ivory dominoes. “Thank you | how often kind hearts lie under rough speech 
very much for having played with me,” she | and rude appearances. 
said. She then took a book and read quietly | When I got home, I put the flowers into a 
till the clock struck half-past eight, her bed-| tin, meaning to keep them; our Chinese 
time. After kissing her father she put up a | cook, however, Ah Lee, a practical man not 
rosy little mouth to me also, and I felt my | given to sentiment, and short of these useful 
lips once more touched by a child’s. | utensils, threw them out next morning. 

Next morning Macpherson helped me to| Our run was being broken in then, the 
catch my pony; he said at parting, “ My | bush felled, the swamps drained, and great 
little girl likes you and I like you ; it does | blocks of fern country crushed by sheep. 
not look now as if I could ever help you, I | Our time was therefore very fully occupied, 
hope you will never need it, but ‘I hae seen | and what society we saw on the place was of 
their coggie fou.’” He quoted Burns’s lines | the roughest kind. With the exception of 
with considerable feeling. ‘If ever that day | the Macphersons, our only neighbours were 
comes, which God forbid, ask for Donald | two young fellows whom I had known at 
Macpherson.” We shook hands warmly. I| home. They were like ourselves, toilfully 
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occupied in transforming scrub, swamp, and 
fern into grass. Sometimes we would all 
ride down together to Aranui on Sundays. 
There, what I had feared had to some degree 
come to pass. My old friend had quarrelled 
on all sorts of petty details with his neigh- 
bours. The splitters, he asseverated, must 
be taking his sheep, they had six fat dogs 
and nothing to feed them on except empty 
sardine tins. The mailman passing through 
the run left the gates open or threw them off 
their hinges; the drovers, travelling with 
mobs of sheep, took more than their fair 
share of grass. In fact, he had filled his life 
with petty angers and annoyances. 

As Tottie grew older, however, a change 
came over the little valley by the sea. 
Gradually neighbours learnt to laugh and 
allow something for the brusque old Scots- 
man. A few words from Tottie subdued the 
recalcitrant mailman ; she visited the splitters’ 
camp one Sunday and discovered that their 
dogs were doing good service in keeping 
down the wild pigs. While we were there 


two of the men came in with buckets of honey 
taken from a hollow rata-tree. She accepted 
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a portion of the amber comb), and afterw 
in some friendly form or another, returned 
the gift, and there was peace in the land 
The drovers, if they still allowed their shee 
to spread too widely, at any rate learnt to 
control their tongues. In such ways did 
Tottie bring peace and good-will to her little 
world. Little by little all we young fellows 
learnt to meet on Sundays at Aranui, and 
though I daresay at the time we did not fully 
realise it, yet the pleasure of presenting 
some spray of scarlet mistletoe or wreath of 
clematis to Tottie was a principal reason for 
our appearance. In the afternoons of those 
pleasant days we nearly always walked down 
to the cool sea-shore, when the tide was 
out along the base of the high limestone 
crags that faced the ocean. To the busy 
world at home, where men live fuller lives, 
it may seem strange, yet these strolls along 
the beach, where the shells looked whiter 
in the wet brown sand, were events in our 
narrow and contracted lives. There was 
no ladies’ society in the neighbourhood, and 
the sweet refining influence of this little 
maiden no doubt recalled pleasant memories 
of home. Perhaps in part 
we loved Tottie for these 
memories which she awoke. 
Beside her once more per- 
haps we trod the heathery 
uplands where birches grow 
and bog myrtle scents the 
air, or strolled in dewy 
English lanes where night 
ingales build in the tall 
hedgerow weeds, and black 
sleek cattle chew their 
cud among deep anthered 
grass. 
Our last Sunday with 
Tottie I remember well. It 
was in August, and only 
down by the sea were the 
first signs of spring visible. 
The thistles were still 
spread winter-flat on the 
damp earth yet unwarmed. 
The plumes of the toi-toi 
grass were wrinkled and 
pink, the clematis hung out 
no white flag to spring. 
Only the leafless kowhal 
bloomed, dull yellow in the 
sun. Across the firmament 
white fleecy clouds sailed 
lazily ; their shadows chased 
each other slowly over 
pine-green bush and 
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ichter grass; one or two earliest lambs 
pleated faintly on the hill-sides, 

We sauntered along the rocky coast, 
where only a narrow riband of sand barred 
sea from cliff. We lingered long enjoying 
the calm of the sea and the constant ripple of 
the tide, and only when the short twilight 
began to fall slowly retraced our steps. As 
we neared home, passing the laurel hedge, a 
prown bird glided out with the silence that 
seeks to conceal, and Tottie, ever observant, 
cried, “Oh, I am sure its nest is here.” We 
searched accordingly, and found it; it was 
that of an English thrush, and greatly to 
Tottie’s joy contained three blue eggs, dotted 
with jet at the thicker end. She asked me 
how long it would be before the eggs would 
hatch. I told her, and she replied, “Ah, 
that will be when I come back.” She was 
going on a short visit to Auckland. 

None of us ever saw our little friend again. 
About ten days afterwards my partner and 
myself, riding through the run, met young 
Fitzgerald coming down the long cutting. It 
was mail day, so we sung out the native 
welcome, “ Haere Mai, Haere Mai,” and 
cantered forward to meet him. Before we 
got up, however, we felt there was some- 
thing wrong, his face but too vividly 
expressed bad news. “Good God, Fitz, 
what is it?” we cried together. ‘“ Tottie” 
was all he could say. “Tottie!” we ex- 
claimed incredulously. “Is she ill?” He 
could not form his words; the tears that 
come so painfully to a man rolled down his 
sun-browned face. It was a deeper grief than 
hope allows. Our little girl had died in 
Auckland. We should never again see her 
bright little face, or hear her gentle voice. 
As we rode slowly homewards we heard what 
little Fitzgerald had to tell us. In town he 
had met the old man, who had wrung his 
hand and asked him to let us know. The 
funeral was to-morrow at three o’clock. The 
bar at the river mouth had fortunately been 
open and the tug had been able to come in 
with the coffin, which had been brought 
down from Auckland. Every one had been 
most kind; the natives had offered their 
assistance to carry it had the bar been 
blocked. Such sympathy as man can give 
to man had been afforded. Next day we 
all rode down from the run, curiously, per- 
haps, dressed for a funeral, but with heavier 
. I dare say, than black coats often 

e. 

The old man met us at the crossing by the 
willow-trees ; we shook hands silently with 
He led us into the little sitting-room 





which had so often been brightened by the 
presence of our little girl. The coffin lay on 
the table, and beside it was a pair of worsted 
socks and half-finished carpet slippers, last 
evidences of Tottie’s loving thoughtfulness. 
He pointed to them. “She was making 
them for my birthday. I shall never wear 
them now, I shall never wear them now.” 

Speaking a few words at a time, he told us 
she had died very suddenly from some illness 
incidental to her age. He had hardly arrived 
in time tosay morethan good-bye. He told 
us how, thinking of other’s feelings to the 
very end, she had expressed sorrow for the 
trouble she gave, and lastly, when her voice 
failed, smiled her thanks. Not very far from 
the sea, close by a clump of native bush, her 
grave had been prepared. Walking slowly 
we carried the coffin along the winding track ; 
we passed the laurels where the thrush had 
built, and recalling Tottie’s words, “ Ah, that 
will be when I come back,” I raised the 
leafy screen ; the nest was gone, only some 
broken shells remained upon the ground. 
Little had changed in the fortnight since last 
we had been there, and every step recalled 
the happier past. Only a fuller spring had 
come; the golden dandelions bloomed on 
hollow slender stalks, the rye-grass gleamed, 
and the thistles, no longer flat, shot forth 
their prickly spikes. The air was sweet with 
the bush flowers’ scent, birds sang, and multi- 
tudes of lambs were bleating to each other 
across the narrow valley. On such a day, 
so calm that we could hear from the sea the 
wash and bubble-break of lapping ebb and 
flow, we buried her. 

As the earth was reverently filled in, the 
beautiful service for the dead blended in our 
ears with the sounds of May, of young life 
and happy growth. 

Over the lonely grave is erected a marble 
cross. It is fenced off from the intruding 
cattle with strong rough rails. The few 
words graved thereon were chosen by her 
father. 


“MARY MACPHERSON, 
AGED THIRTEEN YEARS AND THREE MONTHS. 
ERECTED BY HER FRIENDS AT 
RANGIORA AND RUANUI.”’ 


The months slipped by and grew to years. 
Man in this brief span hastens to forget his 
griefs—and very soon we ceased to speak of 
Tottie, but sometimes, even yet, curiously 
intruding amid thoughts of pleasure, ambi- 
tion, and business, with the scent of the 
rangiora’s bloom or the sound of soft sea 
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music through the leafy trees, come back to 
me Tottie’s bright face and gentle voice. At 
such moments, in spite of the mist in my 


| 
eyes, a child of the fancy rises 


es 


before my 


sight, and I see in unchangeable beauty and 
youth the little bush maiden again, 





JOEL. 
By tas LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 


CONCLUDING PAPER: 


W E must remember, in entering on the 

last portion of the prophecy, the 
principle which we have mentioned before 
—viz., that no gift of God is intended to 
remain a gift only. Gifts are means to 
serve other ends. The rain is a gift, but 
it is a means toward the harvest. The 
harvest is a gift, but it is a means toward 
sustaining human life. 

And is the gift of that higher blessing— 
richer than rain—to remain alone without 
any end? Does not the gift of the Spirit 
suggest a harvest for which that precious 
rain of God descended? Is it not also for 
sustaining in its turn life in the world ? 

There are sacred ends and holy purposes 
in view in the possession of this greatest gift. 
We tread upon holy ground, for the respon- 
sibility of gifts is the subject of our medita- 
tions, as we mark the steps of God along 
the pathway of history. 

The gifts are bestowed in anticipation of 
the hour when they will be needed. The 
responsibility is not the responsibility of 
possession merely, but the responsibility of 
anticipation ; for the hour comes when the 
tests of God will be applied—the moment 
when the cry at midnight will discover who 
are they who have kept their lamps burning. 
It cannot be too often repeated by ourselves 
—every gift is for an end; and sooner or 
later the test will be applied which will dis- 
cover whether we have cultivated for that 
end. 

Now in what form does this power of 
testing come? In the imagery of the 
prophet it is described as a day of wonder- 
ful signs, in the enumeration of which we are 
carried back to the plagues of Egypt. 

*T will show wonders in the heavens and 
in the earth, blood and fire and pillars of 
smoke. The sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness and the moon into blood before the great 
and terrible day of the Lord come.” (ii. 31.) 
And the further description of the great and 
terrible day of the Lord is in the form of a 
great battle. 

“T will gather all nations and will bring 





Chap. ii. 29; iii. (all). 


them down into the valley of God's judgment 
(Jehoshaphat) ; and I will plead with them 
there.” (Chap. iii. 2.) 

It will be no mere assembly of words, it is 
a pleading with weapons of war. “ Proclaim 
ye this among the nations ; prepare war,” 
sanctify (margin R.V.), “stir up the mighty 
men ; let all the men of war draw near, let 
them come up. JBeat your ploughshares 
into swords; and your pruning-hooks into 
spears.” (iii. 9.) 

“‘Let the nations bestir themselves and 
come up to the valley of God’s judgment, 
for there will I sit to judge all the nations 
round about.” (iii. 12.) 

There will be the great gathering of all in 
the valley where the decisive conflict will take 

lace. So they come, “‘ multitudes, multitudes 
in the valley of decision ; for the day of the 
Lord is in the valley of decision.” 

And that conflict is a harvest also. The 
prophet does not let loose the thought that 
gifts are for an end. If rain for fruit and 
harvest, the Spirit also for the harvest of the 
world. 

“Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is 
ripe; come, tread ye; for the winepress is 
full, the vats overflow.” (Chap. iii. 13.) 

It is a harvest. The corn and the wine 
are here also ; and the conflict is the reaping 
of what has been sown and the testing of 
what has been used ; and decision between 
the long rivalries of the world. 

This great conflict may be interpreted in 
various ways. Ido not attempt now to gu 
you any interpretation of its fulfilment. Thi 
I do want you to observe, how very real itis 
in the prophet’s eyes. It is as real and as vivid 
in its reality as the plague of locusts. He sees 
the gathering of the nations ; he hears the 
tramp of the armed multitudes, the clamour 
of their chariots; he sees the improvised 
workshops where the implements of peace 
are being converted into instruments of 
war ; the smoke of battle rolls over the sky; 
the sun is darkened ; while the decisive 
battle is fought beneath mists and clouds of 
obscuring war. It is a terribly real scems 
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to the prophet ; he has no doubt that it 

yill take place ; it is as sure and as neces- 

in the order of God, as the judgment 

of locusts, the gift of the corn and wine and 

gi, and the outpouring of the Spirit. It 

follows the bestowal of vision and the gift of 
jritual power. 

Hehas no doubt about its issue. In it all 
he preserves his clear perception ; however 
much the rolling clouds of war may obscure 
the issue, the throne of God the Judge is 
established in that valley of decision; how- 
ever multitudinous the hosts gathered there, 
the true-hearted may rest in the presence of 
divine strength. ‘What are yeto me, what 
have ye to do with me, O Tyre and Sidon, 
and all the regions of Philistia?” (Chap. 
iii, 4. 

Fexther, the power which makes certain 
the issue and gives security to the combatant 
has been vouchsafed. The gift of the Spirit 
is the gift of safety. Fierce and confused 
with noise, with garments rolled in blood, with 
burning and fuel of fire though the battle 
might be, the power of the Spirit would be 
enough to sustain every warrior called upon 
toendure it. Every other might would give 
way ; but that might would never fail. The 


day was one which nothing but that Spirit 


could enable any to pass through ; but it was 
one through which that Spirit would enable 
any to pass. 

The principle of spiritual life is indepen- 
dent of time. I said that I did not in- 
tend now to offer any interpretation of the 
conflict described by the prophet. We always 
Wish to know the ‘‘when” and the “ where.” 
“Tell us,” we say, “when shall these things 
be?” Is not our Lord’s precept enough ? 
“Watch ; for ye know not the day nor the 
hour.” Is it not better for us that we 
should be in ignorance—would the fixing of 
the hour really help us? There are things 
which we can prepare for better when we 
know the hour ; but in the things of the 
Spirit it is better to prepare not knowing 
the day nor the hour; for the readiness is a 
readiness of a spiritual quality which cannot 
be attained in a moment, nor yet by a fixed 
hour. It may be ours in a moment—if the 
Spirit be given us. But it needs to be ours 
at any moment, if we would be ready. “Let 
your loins be girt about and your lamps burn- 
ing, and ye yourselves like to those who wait 
for their Lord.” (St. Luke xii. 35, 36.) 

But aside from this question, is it not true 
that whatever interpretation we gave to 
these words of the prophet, we should not 
exhaust the significance of his utterance ? 





This great battle in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, it may be said, was fought in the day 
of the defeat of the Assyrians or in the 
victory of the Maccabees, but whether this 
interpretation were right or wrong, the 
spiritual principle would not be exhausted. 
The principle is that every gift of the Spirit 
must be followed by some decisive conflict— 
in which all the forces which are allied with 
the Spirit are thrown into antagonism with 
all that are hostile to the Spirit. The gift 
of the Spirit falls, and in itself it discrimi- 
nates between man and man, between prin- 
ciple and principle. Like water poured on 
a smouldering fire, it causes the uprising of 
steam and smoke. Like a true word spoken 
which draws all noble natures to its side, so 
the gift of the Spirit divides between soul 
and soul and so awakens the sword of 
conflict. The wonders seen in heaven 
and earth follow the outpouring of the 
Spirit on all flesh. Blood and fire and 
pillars of smoke. Was not this the word 
which Christ spoke? ‘I came not to send 
peace on earth, but a sword.” Yet His gift 
was peace, even peace on earth. Yet the peace 
within causes conflict within ; and peace with 
God causes battle with the world; and the 
gifts of the Spirit may make the fight with 
the flesh more keen. 

And was it not even so after the day of 
Pentecost ? The gift of the Spirit was the 
revelation of the kingdom of the Spirit. The 
kingdom of the Spirit, whose features were 
holiness, righteousness, love, was proclaimed. 
What war followed? Hatred against men 
who proclaimed the necessity of holiness as 
a@ more important thing than belief in a 
temporal Messiah. Suspicions of those who 
waged war rather against the flesh than 
against Cesar. Hostility to those whose life 
of self-denial, purity and tenderness, was a 
standing rebuke to worldly and self-seeking 
lives. And these passions once aroused 
marshalled men to the conflict between the 
spiritual and the worldly powers of life. 

In this succession we see a spiritual 
order. It is thus that the order of God 
succeeds itself. His first gift is Love: 
His second is Illumination: His last is 
Conflict. It is the case here. The gift of 
love—in the harvest and bounties of the 
earth; the gift of vision in the outpoured 
Spirit ; and lastly the gift of conflict in the 
signs of war and battle of God’s judgment. 

Take a single case: a battle of God’s judg- 
ment was fought after the Day of Pentecost. 
Jerusalem was baptized with water—if we 
may use the imagery—when our Lord poured 
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the refreshing stream of His pure life among 
the people. “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto Me and drink.” Like the rain which 
fell and restored the years lost by the locust 
plague, the refreshment of Christ’s presence 
blessed the people. He foretold the bene- 
diction of the Spirit. At Pentecost it came. It 
was the baptism of the Spirit. But Jerusalem 
thus baptized must be baptized also in the fire ; 
and we know how fierce that baptism was 
when the Roman armies compassed her round 
about. We know also that in that hour 
those who had embraced the spiritual king- 
dom found no reason for stumbling when 
they saw the temporal kingdom of Judah 
coming to an end. They had received a 
kingdom which could not be shaken. In 
that hour when the earth rocked beneath 
their feet and the very pillars of heaven 
were shaken—when the wonders of blood 
and fire and columns of smoke were all 
around—their hearts stood fast. They passed 
unharmed through that baptism of fire, which 
tested their confidence and justified their 
reliance in the power of the spiritual king- 
dom which their Master had established. 
This is the true principle—interpret as we 
please the historical application of Joel’s 
words. The fire baptism followed the 
Spirit baptism, the blood, fire and pillars 
of smoke succeed the outpouring of the 
Spirit : the battle of God’s judgment comes 
after the gift of higher visions and purer 
and truer insight. (St. Matt. xiv. 15—31.) 

It is the same in the Gospels. The gift of 
earth’s bounties comes first—Christ feeds 
the multitude ; the gift of vision in the dark- 
ness follows : He reveals Himself in the dark- 
ness on the sea: “It is 1: be not afraid.” 
The third stage is achievement or readiness 
to face the conflict. To the disciple ready to 
venture the raging waves He says, “Come.” 

The same truth may be expressed in an- 
other form when we say—God never calls 
men to trial but He first prepares them by 
a gift of power and illumination. In other 
words, the fresh baptism of the Spirit is to 
prepare for the baptism of fire. 

This is not strange, for it is a baptism 
which our Lord underwent. He met the 
baptism of conflict with the powers of dark- 
ness ; the baptism of the agony of Gethsemane 
and the anguish of the cross. “I have a 
baptism to be baptized with and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished.” (St. Luke 
xii. 50.) If, then, in that baptism of fire 
our Lord was baptized, shall we dream that 
we shall escape? Does He baptize us as 
His own if we are not to follow Him ? (St. 





Mark x. 38.) Does He call us to His work, 
if we are not to fill up what is lacking of 
the sufferings of Christ? Does He make 
us long to be with Him where He is, and not 
call us to be with Him on the cross? Ng 
He who comes as Redeemer—claiming us ag 
His own—declaring that we do not belo 
to the world but to the God of holiness ap 
the holiness of God—is He who baptizes ys 
with the Holy Ghost and also with fire. (St. 
Matt. iii. 11.) There is no escape from that 
baptism that I can see; and consider for 
a moment what it signifies when it is said 
that we shall be baptized with fire. 

Fire purges in the truest sense; water 
cleanses. Fire purifies; water touches the 
surface. Fire penetrates to the very heart 
of things ; water may leave much that is 
corrupt to decay and to destroy. Fire 
destroys every impurity and burns up all 
that it can destroy. In that fire which burns 
up all that is worthless (St. Matt. iii. 12), 
may not all things be made new! The 
earth shall be dissolved; the elements 
melt with fervent heat. Nevertheless, we, 
according to His word, look for a new 
heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. What is this if it be not 
the making of all things new through 
the fiery baptism wherewith all things 
must be baptized? He who sits on the 
throne making all things new is He who 
sits enthroned also in the valley of God's 
judgment, while the battle and burning of 
fire roars through the valley—the valley of 
decision. 

“Who can abide the day of the Lord when 
He comes for this purpose and in this way? 
For it is nothing less than the visitation of 
the mighty God, who is a consuming fire, 
and must consume all false life opposed to 
His. No self-life can possibly live wher 
this fiery baptism comes in power; for the 
burning presence of the divine life shrivels 
up the old life of self and sin.” 

There is no need to strike alarmist notes. 
I am no friend of working through mere 
terrors ; but may we, in all truth and sober 
ness, remind ourselves that the questions 
which are stirring around us are just thos J 
which are calculated to test in the mos 
complete and thorough way the foundations 
and structure of society as we now know it? 

From the theological standpoint, the situa 
tion is declared by one who wrote soberly 
and not as a theologian, to be without. 
parallel in history. “The decadence of the 
early mythologies affords no parallel; be 
cause the connection of mythologies with 
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morality was slight. But to-day our genera- 
tion, keenly alive to questions of criticism 
and theology, reading all that is written with 
almost passionate avidity, finds itself brought 
to a crisis, the character of which any one 
may realise by distinctly presenting to him- 
self the idea of existence without God.” 

From a social or socialist point of view, 
the testing will be of the foundations and 
structure of society as we know it. We are 
told that “the living form of Socialism 
has been long perfecting itself within the 
chrysalis of civilisation. The process com- 
pleted, nothing will prevent the empty 
husk from bursting asunder and the new 
being from issuing forth in its fairness and 
freedom.” 

Speaking of those who say that they are 
Evolutionists in such matters, and not Revo- 
lutionists, the writer goes on to say that 
“the scientific Socialist . . fails to dis- 
cover in the real world any revolution that is 
not part of evolution, or any evolution which 
excludes the possibility of revolution.” Dead 
forms of religion and morals remain, he says, 
“but they are shams destined to be broken 
in pieces by a Socialism which will make 
the welfare of the social whole the one object 
of religion.” 

Ineed say no more. We know enough in 
current literature and current thought to 
satisfy ourselves that we need not be shaken 
in mind or troubled, should some fiery trial 
tryus. Nay, may we not say that the trial 
begins in the mind of every man who tries to 
apply the teaching of Christ his Lord in all 
loyal simplicity to the facts of life and duty 
—who feels that there are evils bound up with 
the structure of society which he cannot 
reconcile with the law of love or the spirit of 
Christ—who feels that elaborate prejudices 
are often mistaken for religious views, and 
who at times seems to see that the very 
Church itself has forgotten the simplicity 
which is in Christ—who wonders how it is 
that there is such a tame acquiescence in 
gigantic evils, such an ignoble satisfaction 
with a life which is ruled more by the wor- 
ship of Mammon than the love of God or 
compassion for man? What a fiery baptism 
comes into a man’s heart at such a time— 
when he is at war with himself and with 
the world—tempted to promote with all his 
energy the revolution which would topple 
over all these wrongs that cry aloud for 
redress—yet dreading to provoke in such a 
process evils far worse than any which he 
would destroy. In heart, conscience, and 
spirit that baptism of fire—which is the fiat 





of indignation against wrong and of passion 
for right—is, wherever it is experienced, 
agony indeed. 

I will not pursue this picture. It is 
enough for me to point out that it would 
not seem strange to predict that there might 
be a fire baptism in store for some of us, even 
for the men and women of our generation. 

The deeper question is, who may abide? 
—who can come forth bright and purged 
from this flaming baptism ? 

Would not the answer be, he alone can 
sustain that ordeal who has been prepared in 
the fire for the fire; he alone can stand in 
the day when all things are shaken whose 
character and spirit are built up of those 
very things which cannot be shaken? What 
fire is that which can fit us for the fire? 
What strength is that which can keep us 
from being shaken in the day when all things 
are shaken? Who can abide the day of the 
Lord? He can abide the day of the Lord 
who has already known and experienced in 
his heart that day. He can stand when all 
things fall whose life is lived after the order 
of that kingdom which cannot be shaken. He 
can endure the fire who has been already bap- 
tized in the fire of God. Our God is a con- 
suming fire, and a fearful thing it is to fall into 
the hands of the living God. And yet is it 
not precisely those who are in His hand who 
cannot be plucked from that place of safety? 
There are some things which are fearful ; 
but safety lies in them. Better fall into His 
hands who can save than fall out of His 
hands. Better fall into His consuming fire 
that in that flame all evil, self—all folly and 
weakness may be burned up, than wait un- 
purged for the day which shall burn like an 
oven. The sacrifice of self is the safety of 
the soul—he that loses his life shall save it. 

Behold, when He baptized us, did He not. 
baptize us to death, even the death of self ? 
When He baptized us with the Spirit, was it 
not that we might be led by the Spirit and 
so follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth, 
even were it to Gethsemane and Calvary ? 
When He baptized us with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire, did He not baptize us to sac- 
rifice, even the sacrifice of our bodies and 
souls, a living sacrifice to Him ? 

Read once more and see what follows the 
baptism. “I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh, your sons and your daughters. Behold 
wonders also, blood and fire and pillars of 
smoke.” Where should these wonders be seen 
if not in our own lives? The Spirit comes, 
yes, and then the altar is laid, the sacrifice is 
made, the blood is shed; the fire consumes 
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the offering, and the pillars of smoke rise as 
incense towards heaven. The blood of sac- 
rifice, the fire of willing and living service, the 
incense of devoted lives are seen. He who, led 
by the Spirit, makes his life a sacrifice, and 
passes through the fire feeling it for very love’s 
sake to be no fire—need not fear the day of the 
Lord, for on such the fire of the fierce trial 
of the world has no power. Has not the Son 
of God walked with such an one already in 
the flame wherein he sacrificed himself as a 





whole burnt offering to his Lord? Has not | 


the fire of love, of God’s love, purified and 
inspired ? What harm can befall such? What 
can separate such an one from the love of 
God? Multitudes may gather in the Valley 
of decision. But he who has given himself 
wholly to God, living for Him and to Him 
and in Him, has already passed through the 
valley of God’s judgment, and will not be 
afraid though the earth be removed and the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the 
sea. He stands firm in the strength of the 
Lord, who dwelleth in Zion. 





The Abbey, restored, from a painting in possession of the Rev. C, P. Eyre. 
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(pote the walls of the great monas- 

teries, in the twelfth century, compara- 
tively few could read with ease; there was 
scarcely any literature,* a few poems, a rare 


* This by no means exaggerates the general ignorance of the 
early Middle Ages. For instance, as late as the fourteenth 
century, Du Guesclin, Constable of France, one of the foremost 
men of the age, could neither read nor write, and John, King 
of Bohemia, was equally ignorant; the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa (end of twelfth century) could not read; Philip 
le Hardi, King of France, son of St. Louis (thirteenth century) 
was likewise unable to read. For many centuries it was rare 
for any layman of whatever rank to know how to sign his 
mame. A few signatures to deeds appear, however, in the four- 
teenth century. On the scarcity of books at this time (centuries 


| chronicle, the Bible, the Missal, the Breviary 
_and “ Hours,” made up the bulk of the books 
of the dark ages ; few of the mighty castles 
of the Norman conquerors, whose vast ruins 
| we still gaze at and admire, boasted of & 
library whose scanty shelves held any books 
| besides these works, and even these few were 

little used save by the monk or chaplain who 
| served the castle and its baron as almoner. 


twelve and thirteen) and the enormous price they fetched, see 
Hallam, “ Middle Ages,” iii., ix.,1, and Robertson’s ‘ 
| V.,” introduction, vol. 1, note x; “ Sismondi,” tom. 5, &e. 
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Within, however, the home of prayer, 
things were different; there not a few of the 
fathers were learned men, many could read 
and write and speak fluently several tongues, 
English (Anglo-Saxon), Norman-French, Pro- 
yencal-French (the langues 
#Oc and d’Oil), and even 
dialects of these were to 
not a few very familiar ; 
and above all, Latin was to 
every monk who dreamed of 
rising to any post of honour 
and dignity in his house a 
well-known tongue. Greek 
before the fifteenth century 
was little studied;* He- 
brew and oriental languages 
sill less. The words and 
thoughts of the old Church 
writers, and of the Roman 
classic writers, were read 
and pondered over by 
young and old in their long 
hours of study or recre- 
ation.t But there was no 
“public” outside their 
walls who cared for books 
—hardly any one in the 
court or camp of the Nor- 
man and Plantagenet kings, 
very few merchants or bur- 
ghers in London or Win- 
chester or Gloucester, who 
were interested in litera- 
ture of any kind—scarcely 
any indeed who could read 
fluently enough to study 
with pleasure. 

This want of an outside 
world who could read and 
take an interest in their 
Written thoughts, their 
poetry, their theology, their 
diaries, their stories, no 
doubt generally acted as an 
effectual barrier to original 
writing on the part of the 
monks of the famous re- 
ligious houses in the days 
of the early Plantagenets. 

ere was no demand for 
their compositions, nothing to spur them on 
to what we should call literary exertion. 


* Iam speaking here, of course, in the main of England, 
end English and Norman monasteries. 
. + Jocelin de Brakelonda, in his little chronicle of domestic 
ag quotes often Horace and Virgil, Cicero, Seneca, 
erence and Lucan, &c., in such a way as to show us how 
can he was with the thoughts and expressions of these 
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There were numberless scholars, but they 
for the most part contented themselves with 
reading, pondering over, copying again and 
again the Scriptures, their missals and the 
great masterpieces of a by-gone age, seldom, 
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however, adding fresh thoughts to the old 
store. 

Hence the singular barrenness of all 
monastic records. There are many of these 
with us still,* some carefully printed and 


* The thirteenth and following centuries were especially 


prolific in monastic chronicles. These are of inestimable value 
to all compilers of history. But we possess scant knowledge of 
the inner life of the monasteries. 
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edited in the scholarly series of the Master 
of the Rolls, others remaining in our great 
libraries in manuscript. These give us ample 
and elaborate information as to the names 
and functions of the various officers or obedi- 
entaries of the more important monasteries; 
their cartularies supply us with detailed in- 
formation as to the lands and farms, their 
chronicles and histories give a little, but very 
little contemporary history, they record a 
few of the royal and more important visits 
to the house, they relate much of the dis- 
putes of the monks with the bishop of the see 
and with the royal officials, mentioning year 
by year the chief changes in the persons of the 
principal officers of the society, occasionally 
dwelling on individual delinquencies. They 
recount with fair accuracy too the progress 
of building and altering and restoring the 
church and cloister, granges, schools, farms, 
abbot and prior’s lodgings, infirmaries, cam- 
paniles, refectories, and suchlike, registering 
also frequently the more important gifts of 
sacred vestments and furniture. And all this 
with apparently studied brevity, with painful 
dryness ; rarely do we find anything of what 
we should call human interest in these chroni- 
cles and cartularies. 

The truth was, had these scribe-monks been 
at the pains to record the impressions of 
their inner lives, their thoughts, aspirations, 
longings, fears, desires, imaginings, search- 
ings of heart, no one in those days would 
have cared to read or hear them. So we 
find volumes of dry official matters, business- 
like records, and nothing more ; many a detail 
of inestimable value to the antiquary and the 
historian, but, alas! little that would interest 
the ordinary thoughtful reader. 

Owing to this sad dearth of writings 
which possess any general interest among 
the monkish compilations of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries which 
are preserved among us, we know compara- 
tively little of the real life which was led 
in these great homes of prayer, where the 
men were trained who exercised such vast 
influence over men’s souls in those rough, 
rude times. “Bells tolled to prayers; and 
men of many humours, various thoughts, 
chanted vespers and matins, and round the 
little islet of their life rolled for ever the 
illimitable ocean, tinting all things with its 
eternal hues and reflexes, making strange 
prophetic music! How silent now; all de- 
parted ; clean gone.”* How we long to get 
glimpses of this deep-buried time ! 

Amid the mass of reliquie of monastic writ- 


* Carlyle. 





ings, here and there we come upon a fragment 
which throws a little light upon the « life.” 
perhaps none so vivid, so bright, though, = 
the light thrown by a chronicle written by g 
monk of St. Edmundsbury who lived in the 
days of Coeur de Lion, his father Henry IL. 
and his brother John Lackland. 

This little chronicle, written in the last 
quarter of the twelfth century, completely 
lifts up the veil which hangs over monastie 
life in the days of Coeur de Lion. Jocelin* 
the Chronicler was a learned, simple-hearted 
monk, who during a long series of years 
held various responsible offices in the great 
house of St. Edmundsbury, among others 
—in his younger days—that of chaplain for 
some six years to the abbot. It is a kind of 
private diary, or rather extracts from a private 
diary reaching over many years. Probably 
Jocelin in later years recopied certain portions 
or extracts of his original work, selecting 
what seemed to him the memoranda beari 
on the more important incidents which 
happened in the house and in which he 
had for the most part taken a share. They 
tell us—do his memoirs—of the little in 
trigues among the monks, of their work, of 
their thoughts one of another, of their diff- 
culties, of their longing after the higher life, 
of their faults and mistakes ; nothing is con- 
cealed. He wrote it all down just as it hap 
pened, quite naturally, and simply, in his 
rough monkish Latin, not, however, withouta 
certain charm of manner. Some half a cen- 
tury ago Carlyle came across this diary, and 
our great writer and thinker, struck with the 
vivid life-like picture it contained of the 
rugged monk who is its subject (Abbot 
Samson), used Jocelin’s little story { “asa 
striking evidence in favour of that theory of 
hero worship on which he loved to insist.” 

Carlyle was writing under a sense of the 
hopelessness of democracy, and the belief that 
the heroic ruler, gifted with the necessary 
courage and insight, was the sole hope whether 
of a misguided nation or a struggling instite 
tion. He saw how “Samson the abbot had 
raised his monastery from a condition of the 
greatest embarrassment and helplessness to 
position of great power and influence.” _ 

“So may Englishmen, their eye being 
opened to the qualities of their great med, 
set the heroic element in command and pret 
dence wherever wise organization is req 


* Jocelin’s Chronicle exists entire only in the Harleian M& 
1005. Portions, however, of the memoir are found in othe 
MSS. 

+ It was printed for the first time for the Camden Society, 
1840 


+ “ Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey ” (Rolls Series), edited 
by Thomas Arnold. 
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gnd thus escape from the dangers which 
threaten to engulf the social fabric.” Carlyle 

ized Jocelin’s memoirs very highly. They’ 
gmused him with their harmless gossip, but 
he recognised the transparent truth of the 
picture they presented of a noble heroic man, 
and of a real earnest God-fearing life cluster- 
ing round the central figure.* | 

Not a little interest is added to this curi- 
ous and vivid picture of cloister life when 
we remember the house from which it 
came. ‘The monastery of St. Edmunds- 
bury occupies among the many hundred re- 
ligious houses which flourished in the days 
of Coeur de Lion a very distinguished place 
indeed. It was no recent foundation when 
Jocelin wrote, owing its existence simply to 
Norman munificence or Norman penitence ; it 
belonged to Anglo-Saxon story. The Nor- 
mans, it is true, had enriched it and beauti- 
fied it. But it was older than the conquerors. 
Its patron saint was an Anglo-Saxon king 
of East Anglia, a realm roughly including 
our present Eastern Counties, who lived a 
few years before the great Alfred. His life 
has become, it is true, “‘a poetic rag, a re- 
ligious mythus,” but enough is certainly 
known about him to construct on a fairly 
secure basis an historical story of a very 
noble and brave man who in his lifetime 
secured the love and devotion of his subjects. 

In the Danish conquest of England, Ed- 
mund’s dominion was specially exposed to 
the attacks of the sea-kings, two of whom— 
Hinguar and Hubba—defeated his army with 
great slaughter at Seven Hills, near Thetford, 
and shortly after this decisive battle captured 
King Edmund at Hoxne. The pagan victors 
offered him his life on condition of his re- 
nouncing the Christian faith, Edmund re- 
fused, and was bound to a tree, cruelly beaten 
with clubs, and then shot at with arrows, 
and subsequently decapitated.+ 

At this point the legendary history which 
for so many centuries has surrounded the 
body of King Edmund begins. The pierced 

* So impressed was Carlyle of the “Reality of the Monk’s 
Religion, so transparently mirrored in the chronicle of 
Jocelin,” that he writes: “Our Religion—that is, in St. 
Edmund’s Monestery—is not yet a horrible, restless doubt, but 
& great heaven-high unquestionability, encompassing, inter- 
penetrating the whole of life. Imperfect as we (the monks of 
St. Edmund’s) may be, we are here with our litanies, our shaven 


owns, vows of poverty, to testify incessantly and indisputably 
to every heart that this earthly life and its riches are not in- 


trinsically a reality at all, but are a shadow of realities, eternal, 


ite. This with our poor litanies we testify.”—Past and 
—The Ancient Monk. 

+ St. Edmund’s oak in Hoxne wood was from time imme- 
morial pointed out as the site of the saintl —— martyrdom, 
and when in nies, 1848, this venerable relic of a remote 
past fell down, there was found imbedded deeply in the ancient 

4 iron cusp which is believed to be one of the actual 
atrow-blades shot by the Danes at the king bound to this very 
ttee.—Journal of the British Archeological Association, 
March, 1845, 





and mangled body of the king was found by 
a few of his devoted servants, and reverently 
buried. But the head was missing. After 
forty days’ search (some versions of the story 
speak of a longer period) the head was found 
in the woods of Eglesdon safely guarded by 
an enormous wolf,* who at once quietly 
yielded up his sacred charge. It was then 
reverently placed in the coffin with the body, 
with which it immediately united, so that 
nothing was visible but a thin line like a 
purple thread. The body was found per- 
fectly undecayed. For thirty-three years it 
lay undisturbed in a small wooden church at 
Hoxne. Round this little wooden shrine gra- 
dually gathered stories of miracles of healing 
worked at the grave of the loved king, so in 
A.D. 903 it was determined to erect a large 
wooden basilica at the neighbouring town of 
Beotricsworth, and to lay there the wonder- 
working corpse in a shrine. This basilica 
was built of the trunks of large trees sawn 
lengthways in the middle, and reared up 
with one end fixed in the ground with the 
bark outermost. A few priests and deacons 
undertook the care of the sacred remains. 
The fame of the martyr’s tomb grew. King 
Athelstan formed a college of secular canons, 
to whom the duty of watching over the 
shrine was entrusted. One of these, Ailwyn 
by name, became distinguished for his extra- 
ordinary devotion to the blessed remains. 

The story relates how this Ailwyn became 
a Benedictine monk, and at his suggestion 
the charge of the shrine was vested in the 
order to which Ailwyn belonged. This 
devoted guardian was in the habit—says 
one of the chroniclers—of pouring water on 
the uncorrupt members of the holy body, 
composing the hair of the head with a comb ; 
if any hair came off, he carefully kept it as a 
relic ina box.t In A.D. 1010 Ailwyn brought 
his sacred charge to London for fear of any 
harm happening to it from Danish invaders, 
who were again infesting the Eastern Coun- 
ties. It remained in London some three 
years. Some miraculous incidents during its 
stay in the great city invested the precious 
relic with ever-increasing fame. Ailwyn 
resisted the prayer of the Bishop of London, 
who wished to keep the miracle-working 
body,t and St. Edmund was brought back 
again to the wooden basilica at the little 
township of Beotricsworth, the name of 

* The wolf guarding the martyr’s head has always been 
——— in the seal of the Abbey arms, ors 

The box and the hair were found by the Commissioners of 

Henry VIII. in the sixteenth century. Y ; 

+ The Church of St. Edmund, king and martyr, in the City, 


still preserves the memory of the temporary sojourn of his 
body in London. 
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which was changed to St. Edmundsbury, 
for now the fame of the martyr’s body and 
its supposed power attracted many pilgrims, 
and a considerable town by degrees grew 
round the wooden basilica which served as 
the home of the shrine. Already in the reign 
of Edmund, son of Edward the Elder, A.D. 945, 
a royal charter and considerable estates, by 
way of endowment, had been granted to the 
martyr’s shrine and its keepers. The reign 
of Sweyn the Dane was, however, hostile to the 
growing “foundation.” King Sweyn seems 
to have imposed a grievous tribute on the 
Eastern Counties, and the lands of the 


Seal of Abbot Samson, 


(From an Instrument in the Archives of Canterbury 
Cathedral, dated Nov. 6, A.D. 1200.) 


shrine were not exempted. The king listened 
to the prayer of the servants of St. Edmund 
that the heavy tax might be remitted, and for 
a reply mocked at the saint, and threatened 
to burn the church and town if the tax were 
not at once paid. 

But King Sweyn died, the common report 





said by the visitation of God and His out 
raged servant St. Edmund. It was in the 
royal camp at Gainsborough, in the evenip 
when Sweyn retired as usual ; suddenly there 
stood before the king an unknown soldier of 
wonderful beauty arrayed in flashing armour, 
“Wilt thou,” asked the strange warrior, “hayg 
tribute from St. Edmund’s land? Arise and 
take it.” The servants of Sweyn relate how 
on hearing their lord’s cries they ran to 
his chamber and found him bathed in bl 
mortally wounded, as he told them before 
he died, by St. Edmund.* 

Canute, on succeeding tothe whole kingdom, 
determined to propitiate the formidable saint, 
He renewed the old charter of King Edmund, 
vastly enlarging its privileges, and in addi- 
tion endowing the religious house which had 
the guardianship of the holy body with so 
many possessions, that from that time it was 
looked upon as one of the richest commu. 
nities'in England. He also rebuilt the basilica 
in the form of a stately church, laying his 
crown upon St. Edmund’s tomb. King Har. 
dicanute paid similar court to the now famous 
shrine and monastery. Edward the Con- 
fessor frequently visited the monks of St. 
Edmund’s, and loved to worship at the altar 
of the martyr king, whom he called his 
cousin. The year before his death (A.D. 1065) 
the Confessor caused his physician, the monk 
Baldwin of St. Denis (Paris), to be elected 
abbot of the great monastery. 

Baldwin was the trusted friend, as it 
happened, of the Norman conqueror William. 
So the house of St. Edmund and its posses 
sions, in all the bitter troubles which followed 
the battle of Hastings, remained unharmed, 
growing indeed year by year in importance 
and wealth. 

Baldwin the physician was a wise and able 
man, famous even among the great ecclesias 
tics of that stirring age. It was Baldwin who 
resisted Herfast, the bishop who wished to 
live at Bury St. Edmunds, and to make the 
church which Canute had built over the mar 
tyr’s tomb the cathedral of his far-reaching 
East Anglian diocese. But this would have 
closed the story of the great monastery 
for ever. Abbot Baldwin went to Rome, 
and from Pope Alexander II. received a brief 
of privilege, which made St. Edmund’s house 


| independent of episcopal control, and placed 
it under the special protection + of the Roman 


* So Richard of Cirencester and William of Malmesbury, 
Ordericus Vitalis and Hoveden, relate the same story 
slightly varying details. 

+ So great and marked was the favour ever shown by Rome 
to this house, that some sixty bulls were granted by su 
ing Popes to confirm and enlarge its rights and privileges. 
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ntiff. The Pope gave him a pastoral staff, 
and thus raised him in rank above other 
abbots, and enriched his church with the 
famous porphyry altar, on which mass was 
to be celebrated, though the whole kingdom 
around lay under an interdict. In addition 
to all these spiritual privileges the Norman 
kings in succession, among many marks of 
royal favour, confirmed the charter of the 
Confessor given to Baldwin, allowing the 
abbot to coin money, with all the rights of a 
royal mint. 

Abbot Baldwin was a true Norman eccle- 
siastic of the highest type, and the spirit 
which inspired so many of the spiritual chief- 
tains of that strange, mighty race which in 
the eleventh century looked to William the 
Conqueror as their lord, rested also upon the 

hysician-abbot of St. Edmund’s. Men like 

dwin were persuaded that their master’s 
religion would win a greater hold upon the 
human soul if they could celebrate the mys- 
teries of the Christian faith and teach their 
holy doctrines in abbeys and holy homes of 
prayer, which, from their vast size, their gor- 
geous decorations and sacred symbolism, 
would at once inspire awe and stimulate 
enthusiasm. They believed that from these 
magnificent and stately centres a new work 
of conversion would issue. They felt that 
the stately abbey and the noble cathedral 
would serve to attract men and lavish offer- 
ings to be used in the service of the King 
of kings. They chose the moment well. 
There never was a time before or since in 
England like the few years which followed 
the Norman conquest for the carrying out of 
their gigantic works. 

And of all the splendid houses of God 
which this great church-building age saw 
designed, and to a certain measure completed, 
the abbey of St. Edmund’s, the abbey of 
Baldwin, the physician to the Confessor and 
the Conqueror, was perhaps the grandest.* 
From the poor sad remains with us now, we 
can still accurately measure the amazing mag- 
nitude of its dimensions ; as a Norman edifice 
it far surpassed in size every other church or 
cathedral in the kingdom of that erat An 
eye-witness | speaks of its vaulting, its pillars, 
its marbles as all being on the noblest scale ; 
never was a more beautiful and magnificent 
minster seen than the lordly abbey of the 


* The great Abbey was almost entirely rebuilt by Baldwin. 
It was, of course, not completed in his time. 
+ Journal of the Britis Archeological Association, March, 
Bete: ~~ St. Edmund’s Abbey,” by Gordon M. Hills 
+ Herman the Archdeacon, who wrote his ‘ De Miraculis 
8. Edmundi _at the close of the eleventh century.—Xolls 
, Memorials of St. Edmunds, 1890, 





Seal of the Abbey of 8S. Edmundsbury. In the middle 
of the seal are two angels carrying the soul of 8. Ed- 
mund to heaven; at the bottom of the seal is a soldier, 
represented as having just cut off the king’s head, which a 
wolf is guarding. 


(From a fragment appendant to Surrender of Abbey, in 
the Augmentation Office.) 


Eastern Counties which rose so proudly over 
the shrine of the East Saxon Edmund in the 
days of Rufus. 

The conventual buildings around this stu- 
pendous abbey were in no respect unworthy 
of their glorious centre. They were on a 
scale of magnitude not surpassed in England. 
One peculiar feature was the stately group of 
seven or perhaps eight churches or chapels in 
the cemetery which partly surrounded the 
abbey,* two if not more of these being of great 
size and magnificence. The importance of 
this, perhaps the greatest of the English: 
Benedictine abbeys of the early Middle Ages,. 
was universally recognised. Nearly every 
chronicle between the eleventh and fifteenth 
centuries found occasion to refer to it, begin- 
ning with the Saxon Chronicle and Asser’s 
“ Life of Alfred” in the eleventh century, 
and ending with Walsingham, who wrote ir 
the fifteenth. Some fourteen well-known 
chroniclers might be quoted who refer to 
important matters connected with this great 
house. 

Such was the home of prayer under whose 
broad shadow the monks of St. Edmund’s 
lived that life in the days of Cceur de Lion 

* Two of these, in good truth, splendid churches, remain with 
us to this day. They were given in very early days by the 
monks to be used as parish churches, and in the day of de- 
struction, the people who ially loved these their churches 


resisted their spoliation. There underlies these solitary cases 
of rescue a deep lesson for Churchmen. 
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and his father, so vividly and charmingly por- 
trayed by one of their number in his unique 
and homelike picture of the every-day doings 
and sayings of his brother monks. 

*The memoirs of Jocelin open somewhat 
abruptly. 

The writer was a young monk just out 
of his novitiate, and his earliest impressions 
of this great house were, that while there 
was much earnest religion and real devo- 
tion among his brethren, there prevailed 
at the same time a sad laxity of discipline, 
and an utter disregard of finance; the 
great officers of the monastery—the priors, 
sacrist, cellarer, and others—did what they 
liked. The vast revenues of St. Edmund's 
were sadly wasted; the farms and manor- 
houses, and even the buildings of the monks 
and abbot, were in sad want of repair, and 
ready money was always lacking, and large 
sums were constantly borrowed from Jewish 
usurers at a ruinous rate of interest (sixty 
per cent.!). Jocelin said all this was owing 
to the weakness of the Lord Abbot—“a 
pious and kind man was Abbot Hugh (once 
prior of Westminster), a good and religious 
monk,” but now an old man half blind and 
tormented with rheumatism. He had been 
abbot some twenty-three years, and lately 
was sadly influenced by flatterers who de- 
ceived him as to the true state of affairs in 
the monastery. Fortunately for St. Ed- 
mund’s, Abbot Hugh wished to pray at the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. On the 
journey his horse stumbled, and the poor old 
man was mortally hurt, and only returned to 
his beautiful home to die. A sad picture of 
the discipline of the abbey we have here, for 
Jocelin tells us, no sooner was Hugh dead, 
than his servants plundered everything in 
his house that they coyld carry away, and 
not a single article or penny’s worth was left 
that could be distributed to the poor for 
his soul’s sake. A similar scene of ingrati- 
tude and sordid greed, Ordericus Vitalis tells 
us, was witnessed when William the Con- 
queror breathed his last at St. Gervais, on 
the hill by Rouen. 

Now who was to be abbot of the famous 
foundation? It was no small prize. The 
Dominus Abbas of St. Edmund was a mighty 
man in the State as well as in the Church. 
Fifty knights and their dependants followed 


* The chronicle of Jocelin, a monk of St. Edmund’s, here 
referred to, embraces the period from 1173 a.p. to 1202 a.p. 
It is written in “‘ Monk-Latin,” and was first printed from a 
MS. in the Harleian Collection by the Camden Society in 1840. 
The Camden edition is a quarto, and the text occupies 103 pages. 
Here a few extracts only have been taken from the chronicle, 
extracts which especially throw light upon the inner life of a 
great monastery of the twelfth century. , 





the banner of St. Edmund. The income of 
the house has been variously calculated g 
a sum equivalent to £300,000 of our mon 
or even more. If the abbot was an ably 
prelate, he sat as a royal counsellor in qj 
great and important public matters, 

There was at this time on the throne, 
very powerful and masterful king, Henry 
II. Would he let the monks elect one g 
their own body, or would he force some 
stranger to them into the abbot’s chair? Fop 
tunately for the house at this juncture g 
foreign ecclesiastic of high fame, well known 
to the king, the Archbishop of Drontheim jy 
Norway, who had been driven by State in. 
trigues from his see, was the guest of 
land. For some months after Hugh’s d 
the archbishop resided in the monastery of 
St. Edmund, and reported well to Henry I 
of the piety and learning of the house, (jf 
their money difficulties and wasteful admi. 
nistration probably the foreign archbishop 
knew nothing, so after a longish interregnum 
of over a year, the king commanded the 
prior and twelve representative monks to ap- 
pear before him and make choice of an abbot, 
One -of the most curious bits of Jocelin’s 
memoirs describes the monks’ gossipy talk, 
at recreation, and at other seasons when 
talk was permissible, about their favourite 
chiefs and officers, dwelling on the special 
qualifications of the more prominent brothen 
for the high office then vacant. 

Onewould say of another, “That brother iss 
good monk ; he is well acquainted with the rule 
and discipline of the Church, and though he 
may not be as perfect a philosopher as others 
he is well able to be an abbot. Was not Abbot 
Ording * an illiterate man? yet he wasa 
good abbot, and governed the House wisely.’ 
Then another would answer, “How may 
this be? Can an unlearned man preach a se 
mon in chapter to us, or to the people m 
Sunday? Far be itthata dumb statue should 
be set up in the church of St. Edmund, where 
many learned and studious men are knowt 
to be.” Another would be heard to say, 
“That brother is a good clerk, eloquent ant 
careful, strict in rule, he hath well loved the 
house, he is worthy to be made an abbot’ 
He would be answered : “ From good clerks 
O Lord, deliver us, as from lawyer-likt 
brothers.” + One monk would say, “That 
brother is a good steward, we see it from the 
way he has filled his office ; see how maby 


* A well-known and popular prior, and subsequently abit 
some years before 1156. ! 

+ This was an allusion to Samson, the sub-sacrist, who becamé 
abbot, but who by his zeal and energy had made a 
number of enemies. 
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thorough repairs he has carried out; he is, 
too, by no means deficient in wit, though it 
js true too much learning hath not made him 
mad.” But his friend would reply to these 

ises: “Surely God would never have a 
man for an abbot who can neither read or 
write or chant.” Another would answer then, 
“There is a brother who is a kind man, ami- 
able, peace-loving, open-hearted and generous, 
learned too, and eloquent, beloved by many, 
indoors as well as out ; such a man might by 
God’s leave become abbot to the great honour 
of the Church.” But his friend would sharply 

int another view of this popular charac- 
ter: “It would bé surely an honour to the 
Church to have an abbot over-nice in his 
eating and drinking, one who thinks it a 
virtue to sleep long, who spends much and gets 
little, who sleeps while others watch, who cares 
nothing for the debts* which grow day by 
day,—a man cherishing and fostering flat- 
terers and liars—from such a prelate defend 
us, O Lord!” 

One monk thus spoke of a brother: 
“That man is wiser than all of us put to- 
gether, both in worldly and church matters, 
aman of lofty counsel, strict in rule, eloquent 
and learned; would not he be a good pre- 
late?” “Yes,” said his friend, “if only his 


reputation were good ; his character is doubt- 


and he seems wise, meek and humble in 
chapter, devotedin church, strict inthe cloister, 
but it is all outward show with him! What 
if he do excel in any office ? he is too scorn- 
ful, lightly esteems monks, is closely intimate 
with secular persons.” 

Again a certain monk who seemed in his 
own eye very wise, said, “ May the Lord 
bestow on us a simple and foolish shepherd, 
so that it may be most needful for Him to 
care for us.” The novices said, “ Infirm old 
men were by no means fit to govern a 
convent.” And thus many persons said many 
things. 

Jocelin tells us how he gave his own 
opinion in these little cloister gatherings. He 
would not have the choice fall on too good 
4 monk, or an overwise clerk, neither on one 
too simple or too weak, lest on the one hand 
he should be over-confident in his own judg- 
ment and despise others, or, on the other 
hand, lest he through weakness should be- 
come a byword to others. 

ere was in the monastery a certain 
monk of the name of Samson, a man of good 
lineage, not quite fifty years old, who had 


a The monk here was evidently alluding to some favourite 

cers of the late abbot Hugh, who allowed the affairs of the 

Monastery to get into sad confusion, allowing flatterers to 
ive him as to the real state of the house, 





filled several important offices in the house 
with honour and credit, such as master of 
the town schools, master of the novices, and 
latterly sub-sacrist, an “obedience” involv- 
ing in such a great house onerous and im- 
portant duties. He was a reserved, thoughtful 
man, of great business capabilities, a good 
scholar and an able preacher, very earnest 
and devout, but in an unostentatious manner. 
He was no favourite with the late abbot, for 
he would never join the band of sycophants 
who, to serve their own ends, made it their 
business to hide the disorders which were 
creeping into the community from the old, 
ailing abbot. Samson would boldly speak 
his mind in public chapter when he saw 
things going wrong, and thus made not a 
few enemies by his plain, honest words. When 
Hugh died he was collecting funds and mate- 
rials for building one of the great towers of 
the church. The wisest of the monks thought 
highly of their sub-sacrist Samson as ohe 
who could and would, if he had the power, 
restore the relaxed discipline and set in 
order the disordered finances of the house. 

But though he was one of the twelve 
selected to go to the king, he was evidently 
not looked on generally as a likely candidate 
for the abbatical dignity, as he was almost un- 
known outside the walls of St.Edmund’s. The 
prior and the twelve bore with them a sealed 
paper for the king in which were the names 
of three brothers fitted in all respects for the 
abbacy. These names were secretly selected 
by six senior monks chosen for that purpose 
by the whole house. The three names so 
chosen in solemn privacy were Samson, 
Hugo, the third prior, and Roger, the cel- 
larer, a great officer in the monastery. 

Henry II., who was at Waltham, in Hamp- 
shire, received the monks of St. Edmund’s 
very graciously, and desired them to nominate 
to him three members of their community 
who seemed to them worthy of the abbacy. 
The prior and the twelve then withdrew 
and opened and read aloud their sealed in- 
structions. Jocelin tells us of the surprised 
faces when the names were read out, and 
how those brethren who were of higher rank 
than the three nominated flushed—erubuerunt 
—(a momentary feeling of surprise and a 
little jealousy; Jocelin conceals nothing). 
The king listened and was puzzled. They 
were quite unknown names to the outside 
world. “Let them suggest,” said Henry, 
“three more names that he might have a 
wider choice.” 

They consulted together: William, the 
sacrist, a great official but a careless, bad 
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monk, said to the brethren, “ Our prior ought 
to be nominated, because he is our head.” 
All agreed at once. In the first flush of 
gratitude for the nomination, the prior, 
who seems to have been—although of 
stainless character— a weak man, nomi- 
nated the sacrist; the third suggested was 
an old monk, Dennis, a man of blameless 
life. They presented these fresh names to 
King Henry, who marvelled, saying, “These 
electors have been quick about it; God is 
with them. But give me,” said the king, 
“vet a wider choice and suggest to me as 
well, three names of strangers to your house.” 
Rather reluctantly, for they wished to keep 
the great office to the brethren of St. Ed- 
mund’s, they nominated three well-known 
stranger monks from Malmesbury, St. Faith’s 
and St. Neot’s. The king considered a while 
and told them to strike out three from the 
nine. 
aliens ; of the six remaining four were by 
agreement among themselves withdrawn, and 
now but two remained as the free choice of 
the house of St. Edmund’s, the prior and 
Samson. Richard, Bishop of Winchester, 


and Geoffrey, the son of fair Rosamund, the 
chancellor, stood by the king as counsellors. 
The venerable old monk, Dennis, then acted 
as spokesman for the rest of the brothers, 


commending the persons of the prior and 
Samson, saying that each of them was 





At once they struck off the three | 





learned, that either was good, but he kept 
coming back in the corner of his discourge 
(in angulo sui sermonis) to Samson, repeati 
he was a man in very truth strict in life, 
severe in reforming excesses, moreover heed. 
ful in secular matters (the wise old monk 
remembered well the faults of the late abbot), 
and approved in various offices. 

The Bishop of Winchester replied, “We 
see what you wish to say. Your prior seems 
to have been somewhat remiss, and that, in 
fact, you wish to have Samson.” “Either 
of them is good,” answered Dennis, “ but } 
God’s help we desire to have the best.” The 
Bishop of Winchester then asked them 
plainly, “Is it your wish to have Samson}” 
Then it was answered by the majority of the 
little company of delegates, “We will have 
Samson.” The king, after a consultation 
with those about him, said, “You present 
to me Samson; I know him not. Had you 
eaganae to me your prior I should at once 

ave accepted him, because I have known 
him, and am well acquainted with him ; but 
I will do as you desire me. Take heed to 
yourselves ; by the eyes of God,* if you ar 
acting unworthily, I shall call you to severe 
account.” Then he asked the prior if he 
assented to the choice. The prior, who had 

* These strange adjurations were ever on the lips of the 
great Norman and Angevin kings. The Conqueror used t 


swear by the “Splendour of God,’’ Rufus by the “ Holy fae 
of Lucca,”” 
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so narrowly missed the great office himself, | chosen, evidently thinks himself worthy of 
yery generously and nobly said he was well | the abbacy.” 

content it should be so, and that Samson| The story of Jocelin then goes on to relate 
was much more worthy of the dignity. At|how the Bishop of Winchester placed the 
once the new lord abbot fell down at the | mitre on Abbot Samson’s head and the ring 
king’s feet and kissing them, hastily arose, | on his finger. He tells, too, of the stately 


going towards the altar, saying, “ Miserere | welcome given by the monks to their bro- 
mi Deus,” erect, and with an unmoved coun- | ther, whom they had chosen for the great 
tenance. The king watched him. “By the | office ; and relates how a thousand persons 
eyes of God,” said Henry to the ministers} were dinner guests on the eventful day 


of state standing by him, “this one that is| of his return. But more interesting far 





than the records of all the high feasting is 

Jocelin’s account of the solemn service in 

the stately abbey, when the new abbot, bare- 

footed, was led up to his throne to implore 

the blessing of the King of kings on the | the poor monk. For this great work had he 
arduous life-work which lay before him, the | trained himself unconsciously through many 

monks of the house singing the quaint sweet | patient toil-filled years ; but it was no rose- 

hymn of Edmund before the shrine of the | leaf couch he found in the stately abbots 

loved East Anglian king, whose body, still | chamber, whose crumbling stones we can still 

unchanged, beautiful as when he died some | gaze on in the garden of the ruins, washed 

three centuries back, was the glory of the | by the little silvery stream of the “Lark.” 

great monastery of the Eastern Counties— | In less than ten years care and sorrows had 
MARTYR ADHUC PALPITANTI left their stern mark on Abbot Samson ; the 
SED CHRISTUM CONFITENT! ruddy beard and the wavy hair we read of 
JUSSIT *HINGUAR CAPUT AUFERRI; in the picture drawn by Jocelin of the 
Freee EADMUNDUS MARTYRIUM CONSUMMAVIT, | earnest master of the novices* had become 

as white as snow. 


* The office once held by Samson, in which he probably 


It was a proud and very solemn hour for 
* Hinguar was the Viking chief who slew King Edmund. gained his great reputation. 
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AVING already treated in Goop Worps 

of Socialism in its chief economic as- 

pects, I purpose considering briefly in the 

present paper how it is related to Social 
Organization in general. 

Socialism is a theory as to the organization 
of society. It has done good service by in- 
sisting on the need for more and better social 
organization. It was especially by the bold- 
ness and keenness of their criticism of the 
actual constitution of society that the founders 
of modern Socialism—Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
and Owen—drew attention to themselves, 
and gained a hearing for their proposals. 
And so has it been with their successors. 
It is largely because of the amount of truth 
in their teaching as to the prevalence of dis- 
order and anarchy, disease and misery, in 
society, that their views have found the sym- 
pathy and success which they have obtained. 
Nor is this other than natural, seeing that 
society is really in every organ, portion, and 
department of it in a far from satisfactory 
condition. There is no profession without 
either just grievances or unjust privileges. 
Land is, in general, poorly remunerative to 
its proprietors ; farming is precarious; and 
agricultural labourers are depressed and dis- 
contented not without reason. The war 
between labour and capital becomes increas- 
ingly embittered and dangerous. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that in not a few 
occupations men and women are working far 
too many hours, and are consequently left 
without time and strength for living fully 
human lives. It is unquestionable that under 
the guise of business hateful injustice is 
perpetrated to an ‘enormous extent; and 
that by lying devices, dishonest tricks, heart- 
less practices, a large number of persons 
reputed respectable beggar their neighbours 
and enrich themselves. It is terrible to think 
of the physical and moral conditions and 
surroundings of multitudes of human beings 
in many of our large towns ; and of all the 
misery and vice implied in the statistics of 
drunkenness, prostitution, and crime in this 
Empire. 

The Socialistic criticism of society as at 
present constituted has not only been directly 
and wholly useful in so far as it has been 
temperate and well-founded; it has also been 
indirectly and partially useful even when 
passionate and exaggerated, as.it has almost 
always been. By its very violence and one- 
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sidedness it has provoked counter-criticism, 
and led to closer and more comprehensive 
investigation. It has contributed to a general 
eo. of the necessity of instituti 
careful and systematic inquiries into the social 
difficulties and evils with which it is ¢op. 
templated to deal by legislation and collectiyg 
action. And this is an important gain. A 
thorough diagnosis is as necessary to the 
cure of social as of bodily diseases. Of many 
social troubles and grievances an adequate 
knowledge would of itself go far to secure 
the removal ; in regard to all of them it is the 
indispensable condition of effective remedial 
measures. Ignorant intervention, however 
benevolent, only complicates the difficulties 
which it seeks to solve, and aggravates the 
evils which it hopes to cure. 

As to the practicability of social organiza 
tion Socialism cannot be charged with the 
lack either of faith or hope. Its leading 
representatives to-day show the same sort of 
simple and credulous confidence in their 
ability to transform and beatify society which 
was so conspicuous in Owen, Saint-Simon, 
Fourier, and Cabet. It is possible, indeed, 
as the example of Von Hartmann proves, to 
combine Socialism with Pessimism, at least to 
the extent of believing that it will inevitably 
come, yet only as a stage of illusion and 
misery in the course of humanity towards 
annihilation. But this conjunction is rar, 
and probably not to be met with at all out 
side a small philosophical eircle. As a rule 
Socialists take an extremely rosy view o 
the near future even when they take a most 
gloomy view of the entire past. 

And in this confidence and hopefulnes 
there is undoubtedly something true and 
worthy of commendation. Faith and hope 
are necessary to those who would face aright 
the future and its duties. And there are 
good reasons for cherishing them within cer 
tain limits: namely, all the evidences which 
we have for concluding that there has been 
progress or improvement in the past ; that 
there exists an Eternal Power which mak 
for righteousness ; and that the evils which 
afflict society are in their very nature curable 
or diminishable by individual and collective 
effort. But faith is never wholly good ex 
cept when entirely conformed to reason; nor 
is hope ever wholly good except when it 8 
entirely accordant with the laws and lessons 
experience. The faith and hope of Socialism, 
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however, even when it claims to be scientific, 
largely outrun reason and ignore experience ; 
they are largely the most childish simplicity 
and credulity. If they have saved, as some 
suppose, a large section of the working classes 
from pessimistic despair, it is so far well; 

et there must be serious danger of a reaction 
when the extent of their irrationality is dis- 
covered. 

The great ends of life can by no means 
be so easily or readily realised as Socialists 
imply in their schemes of social organization. 
Labour is the law of life ; hard labour is the 
sign of earnest life. In the sweat of the 
prow the vast majority of men must eat their 
bread. In the sweat of the brain the mental 
worker must hammer out his thoughts. In 
the bloody sweat of a broken heart the 
martyr must consummate his sacrifice. So 
has it been for ages on ages, and so is it 
likely to be for ages on ages to come, even 
until man is altogether different from what 
he is now, and no longer needs the stimulus 
of hardship or the correction of suffering. 
Life has obviously not been meant, on the 
whole, to be easy, devoid of strain, untried 
by misery and affliction. And those who 
tell us that they have some scheme by which 
they can make it so are fanatics or charlatans. 

It is much more difficult to become rich, 


or even to get a moderate portion of the 
fo things of this life, than Socialists admit. 

here is no class of creatures in the world of 
Why 
should man be an exception? Man, it is 
true, is better than a beast ; but just because 
he is so, suffering has more and higher uses 


which some do not die of starvation. 


to him than to a beast. He has reason, and 
therefore is capable of indefinite progress 
while the lower creatures are not; but there- 
fore also he is liable to innumerable aberra- 
tions from which they are exempt, and which 
hecan only slowly learn to detect and abandon 
in the school of want and adversity. No 
distribution of the present wealth of the 
world would give plenty to every one. Were 
all the gold supposed to be in the world 
at present equally distributed each person 
would hardly get a sovereign a piece. Were 
all the land in Britain equally distributed 
among its inhabitants each person could not 
get quite two acres. Were all the rents of 
all the landowners in Britain appropriated 
by the nation to pay the taxes they would 
be insufficient to pay them. Were the people 
of France grouped into households of four 
individuals each, and the whole annual income 
of France equally apportioned among them, 
each of these households, it has been calcu- 





lated, would only receive about three francs 
a day. Were, even in those trades where 
there are the largest capitalists, the workmen 
to obtain all the profits of the capitalists to 
themselves, in scarcely any case would they 
receive four shillings per week more. than 
they do. Most workmen can save more 
weekly by the exercise of good sense and 
self-denial than the State could afford to 
give them beyond what they already receive 
were Collectivism established even without 
expense. The spontaneous bounties of the 
earth become yearly less adequate to support 
its inhabitants. Each new generation is 
thrown more on its own powers of invention 
and exertion. Individuals may find “ short 
cuts” to wealth, or even “break through and 
steal” their neighbours’ property ; but there 
is no public royal road to wealth ; no other 
honest path for the great majority of men 
even to a competency of external goods than 
that of self-denial and toil. 

The way to happiness is still more difficult 
to discover and follow than that to wealth. 
They are very different ways, and often those 
who find the one lose the other. ‘“ Men,” 
said Hobbes, “are never less at ease than 
when most at ease.” “The more things 
improve,” says Mr. Spencer, “the louder 
become the exclamations about their bad- 
ness.” History abounds in facts which war- 
rant these statements. And one of the most 
striking of them is that although the work- 
men of Europe never had so much freedom 
and power, or received so large a proportion 
of the wealth of Europe, as since the triumph 
of free-trade and the introduction of ma- 
chinery and the rise of the large industrial 
system, yet an enormous number of them 
believe that never till then had their class 
been so robbed, enslaved, and afflicted, and 
that never was there more need than at 
present to revolutionize society, and to re- 
construct it on altogether new principles. I 
blame them not; and still less do 1 blame 
the Power which has made human nature so 
that the more it gets the more it would 
have, and that attainment rarely brings to it 
contentment, or outward prosperity inward 
satisfaction ; for I see that unhappiness and 
discontent have uses in the education of man- 
kind, and functions in history, which abun- 
dantly justify their existence. But I cannot 
take due account either of the character of 
human nature or of the history of the opera- 
tive classes without inferring that if working 
men believe, as Socialists endeavour to per- 
suade them to believe, that were Communism 
or Collectivism even established and found to 
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pa all the economic advantages which 
ave been ascribed to them, unhappiness and 
discontent would thereby be lessened, they 


are lamentably easy to delude. The sources 
of human misery are not so easily stopped. 
Dissatisfaction will not be conjured away by 
any change in the mere economic arrange- 
ments of society. Before as after all such 
changes there will be not only discontent but 
the risks of disorder, conspiracy, and revolu- 
tion, which at present exist. Collectivism 
will need its police and its soldiers, its 
tribunals and prisons and armaments, just 
like Industrialism. Good reasons, indeed, 
might, I think, be given for holding that it 
must require a larger force at its disposal to 
crush rebellion and insure peace. 

Excellence of every kind is, like happiness, 
very difficult to attain. None of the ideal 
aims implicit*in our nature can be fully 
realised ; and even approximations thereto 
can only be made through toil and self-denial. 
To become proficient in any department of 
learning, science, or art, a man must not 
only have superior and appropriate abilities, 
but make a patient, strenuous, and anxious 
use of them. It is only the very few who 
with their utmost exertion can attain high 
eminence, true greatness, of any kind. The 
late M. Littré’s ordinary day of intellectual 
toil was fourteen hours ; and the labours of 
mind are certainly not less exhausting than 
those of body. The way of perfect duty is 
the hardest way of all. We have been told 
that it is “easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,” that king- 
dom which is righteousness and purity and 
peace of spirit. Is it easier for the poor to 
enter in? When I consider their tempta- 
tions and difficulties I fear that it may often 
not be so. 

Manifestly we have not been made for 
ease and happiness in this world. Manifestly 
those who would persuade us that merely to 
alter our social arrangements will go far to 
secure our welfare are mistaken. An illusion 
so childish is unworthy of grown men, and 
the more plainly those who foster it or cherish 
it are told so the better. We should look at 
the world as itis; face life as it is; seek no 
earthly paradise, as it is sure to be only a 
fool’s paradise ; and be content patiently to 
endure hardships and resolutely to encounter 
obstacles, if thereby we can improve even a 
little either ourselves or our fellow-men. 

We have no right {to expect to see in our 
days complete social organization, or any 
near approximation to it. Social organization 





ee 

proceeds with varying rates of rapidity at 
different times and in different places, butoy 
the whole slowly. It is not accomplished by 
leaps and bounds. It is a continuous 
cess, which began with the beginning of 
society, and has never been quite arres 
but which has always been only a gradual 
transformation of the old into the ney 
through slight but repeated modifications 
Society has been always organic, and, there. 
fore, has been always organizing or dis 
organizing itself; it is organic now, and, 
therefore, at every point the subject of 
organization or disorganization. It is not a 
collection or mass of inorganic materials 
capable of being organized at will, as wood, 
stone, and metals can be built up intos 
house according to a given plan, and as 
rapidly as may be wished. The power of 
statesmen in relation to the organization of 
society is slight in comparison with the 
power of builders and engineers in relation to 
houses and bridges. Society must organize 
itself by a slow and multiform evolution. 

Now, it is not even denied by contemporary 
Socialists that their predecessors overlooked 
the truth just indicated, and, in consequence, 
failed to fulfil the promises which they made, 
and to justify the hopes which they 
awakened ; that Owen, Saint-Simon, and 
Fourier, for instance, proceeded on the a 
sumption that they could organize society 
according to their several ideals and schemes 
without troubling themselves much as to its 
own natural evolution ; and that the result 
was that their systems were essentially Uto- 
pian, quite unrealisable on any large 
What the socialistic theorists of to-day tell 
us is that they have got wholly rid of this 
error; that Socialism has ceased to be Ute 
pian, and is now scientific; that instead of 
contravening historical evolution the new 
Socialism is based upon it; and that its ad 
herents do not “look for anything but the 
gradual passing of the old order into the new, 
without breach of continuity or abrupt 
general change of social tissue.” ; 

Such statements are not to be implicitly 
trusted. For, first, a theoretical belief in the 
necessarily gradual evolution of society ® 
quite compatible with practical disregard 
its natural and rational consequences. Saint 
Simon and Fourier, like Condorcet before 
them, saw more clearly than the bulk of their 
contemporaries that the history of man 
had been a slow and continuous development, 
and yet they extravagantly deceived them 
selves as to the rate and character of 
organization in the future. Auguste Comie 
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jad quite as firm a grasp of the conception of 
historical evolution as Carl Marx, and yet 
he believed that his ludicrous religion of 
humanity would be established throughout 
the West ee the present century, in seven 

afterwards over the monotheistic East, 
and in thirteen years more by the conversion 
and regeneration of all the polytheistic and 
fetichist peoples, over the whole earth. Itis 
not less possible for even cultured and intel- 
lectual Marxist Collectivists, and evolutionist 

Socialists of other types, to be as credulous ; 
and most of them, I imagine, are so. They 
argue that Collectivism, for example, is 
inevitably arising from iadustrialism, as in- 
dustrialism arose from feudalism ; and because 
they thus reason from a scientific conception 
or theory, that of historical evolution, they 
conclude that they must be sober scientific 
thinkers. But even if the argument were 

, it would not warrant expectation of the 
establishment of Collectivism in Europe until 
three or four hundred years from this date. 

It has taken considerably more than that 
length of time for industrialism to grow out 
of feudalism. I should be much surprised, 
however, to learn that more than a very few 
of the reputedly most scientific Collectivists 
are not fancying that Collectivism will come 
almost as speedily as Comte supposed the 
Positivist organization of society would come. 
Of course, I admit that were they less credu- 
lous and optimist they would be also less 
— as prophets, less persuasive as prose- 

ytisers. To set forth at Hyde Park corner 
on a Sunday evening that the Collectivist 
régime might be expected to begin about 
the year 2,300, supposing no unforeseen con- 
junctures or catastrophes powerful enough 
absolutely to prevent or indefinitely to delay 
its advent intervened, would not, indeed, 
gain many converts. To do so in an assem- 
blage of professedly scientific Socialists, be- 
lievers alike in Marx and Darwin, at Berlin 
or Paris on the first of May, might be 
dangerous. 

Farther, no evidences of the reality of an 
historical evolution towards Socialism 
properly so called have as yet been pro- 
duced. The attempts made by Marx and 
others to prove that ix. societies which adopt 
the principles of industrial freedom the rich 
will inevitably grow richer and the poor 
poorer, and the number of landed proprie- 
tors and manufacturing and commercial 
capitalists steadily diminish through the 
Tun of the smaller ones by the larger, until 
all wealth is concentrated in the hands of a 


few magnates on whom the rest of the popu-! 





lation is entirely dependent for the neces- 
saries of life, are obvious failures. Free trade 
in land can be shown to tend to a rational 
subdivision of the land. Where it has be- 
come the property of a few the chief causes 
thereof have been improper restrictions on 
liberty as to its sale and purchase. When 
Marx wrote there was some excuse for sup- 
posing that the growth of our industrial and 
commercial system was steadily tending to 
the extinction of all capitalists except the 
largest ; but there is none for it now when 
the system may be everywhere seen to 
necessitate by the very magnitude of its 
operations the combination of numerous 
capitalists, large and small, in single under- 
takings of all sorts. The vast manufactories 
and gigantic commercial enterprises of the 
present day, instead of lessening are greatly 
increasing the number of capitalists, and 
facilitating the entrance of workmen into the 
ranks of capitalists. A multitude of the 
peasant proprietors of France, and many of 
the cochers de fiacre of Paris, were investors in 
the unfortunate Panama scheme. 

It must be added that the present order of 
society cannot possibly pass into Collectivism 
by evolution. If it do so at all it must be 
through revolution. It is conceivable, al- 
though most improbable, that a time may 
come when all the possessors of capital in 
Great Britain will deposit their capitals in a 
vast fund to be administered and employed 
by one directing body; and that this result 
may be brought about by a process of 
historical evolution going on from day to day 
without any breach of continuity, through 
generations and centuries. But manifestly 
should a day ever come when the directorate 
or the State undertook to grant to all the 
non-capitalists in the nation equal rights to 
the stock and profits of the fund as to the 
capitalists, this measure of expropriation, 
collectivisation, or spoliation, must be a 
revolutionary measure involving a breach of 
continuity, a rupture of social tissue, un- 
precedented in the history of mankind. 
Radical or revolutionary Socialists are right 
in maintaining that Collectivism cannot be 
established by evolution. Evolutionary So- 
cialists conclusively argue that social organi- 
zation cannot be satisfactorily or successfully 
effected by revolution. 

The true organization of society must not 
only be a gradual evolution, but must be due 
mainly to the exercise of liberty, not to the 
action of authority. It must be originated 
and carried on chiefly from within, not from 
without. It must be to a far greater extent 
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the combined and collective work of the 
moral personalities who compose a nation 
than of the officials who compose its Govern- 
ment. There can be no good government 
of a community the members of which are 
not already accustomed to govern themselves 


. aright. The healing of society to be effective 


must proceed on the whole from the centre 
outwards. 

Socialism has never seen this clearly or 
acknowledged it fully. From its very nature 
it ‘cannot do so, for it undervalues the 
individual. It leads men to expect extrava- 
gant results from merely repairing or recon- 
structing the outward mechanism of society. 
It encourages them to fancy that their wel- 
fare is more dependent on what Government 
does than on what they do themselves; on 
the wisdom and power of their legislators 
than on their own intelligence and virtue. 
There can be no more foolish and baneful 
illusion. Let any drunkard become sober, 
or any profligate a man of clean and regu- 
lar life, and he has done far more for himself 
than any Government can do for him. Let 
Irishmen deliver themselves from the super- 
stition that their clergy can, by an act of ex- 
communication, exclude them from the pale 
of salvation, and they will thereby obtain 
both for themselves and their country more 
moral and political liberty than any Home 
Rule Bill or other Act of Parliament can 
give them; while Almighty Power itself 
cannot make them free either as citizens or 
as men so long as they retain in their hearts 
that servile faith. Nations have only enjoyed 
a healthy and vigorous life when wisely 
jealous of the encroachments of authority on 
individual rights and liberties; they have 
sunk into helplessness and corruption when- 
ever they were content to be dependent on 
their Governments. The men who have done 
most for society have been those who were 
the least inclined to obey its bidding when it 
had no moral claim to command. It is be- 
cause British men have been, perhaps above 
all others, self-reliant men, with .strongly 
marked differences of character, with resolute, 
independent wills, who would take their own 
way and work out their own individual 
schemes and purposes, who were not afraid 
of defying public opinion and social au- 
thority, who were ready to do battle on their 
own account against all comers when they 
felt that they had right on their side, that 
Britain stands now where she does among 
the nations of the world. All plans of social 
organization which tend to weaken and 
destroy individuality of character, indepen- 





dence and energy of conduct, ought to bg 
rejected. In seeking to determine when eg], 
lective action, the exercise of social authori 
is legitimate or the reverse, we may very saf 
decide according to the evidence as to whether 
it will fortify and develop or restrict ang 
discourage individual freedom and activity, 
Can there be any reasonable doubt 
tested by this criterion, such a scheme of 
social organization as Collectivism must be 
condemned ? The whole tendency of College. 
tivism is to replace a resistible capitalism by 
an irresistible officialism; to make social 
authority omnipotent and individual wills 
powerless ; to destroy liberty and to estab. 
lish despotism. Hence any society which 
accepts it must find it, instead of a panacea 
for its evils, a mortal poison. But happily 
the love of liberty is too prevalent and its 
advantages too obvious to allow of its general 
acceptance. It is so manifestly contrary to 
the true nature of man and inconsistent with 
the prosperity and progress of society, that, 
notwithstanding all its pretensions to a scien- 
tific and practical character, it must inevit- 
ably come to be regarded as not less essen- 
tially Utopian than the Phalansterianism of 
Fourier or the Positive polity of Comte. 
One great reason why social organization 
must be mainly the work of individuals left 
free to act for themselves and to associate to- 
gether as they please, so long as they abstain 
from injustice and from encroachment on the 
freedom of others, is a fact already referred 
to, namely, that man has various aims in 
life, and these distinct aims, and often difi- 
cult to harmonize. He is not only a physical 
being with physical appetites, to whom life 
is only an economic problem; but also 4 
moral being, conscious of the claims of duty 
and charity ; an intellectual being, to whose 
mind truth is as necessary as light is to his 
eyes ; a being capable of xsthetic vision and 
enjoyment and of artistic creation; and % 
religious being, who feels relationship to the 
Divine, with corresponding hopes, fears, 
obligations. And, of course, if he would live 
conformably to his nature he must seek to 
realise, as far as he can, all the proximate 
aims to which it tends, and to reconcile 
unify them as best he may, by reference 
an ultimate and comprehensive end. But who 
but himself can do this for any human 
being? And how can even he do it for him 
self except he be free to act and free to com 
bine with those who can aid him, in such 
ways as the consciousness of his own wants 
may suggest to him ? 
Society is as complex as man. It has # 
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many elements and activities as human 
nature. It can only be a fitting medium for 
the development of the individual by having 
and institutions adapted to all that is 
essential in the individual. Its true organiza- 
tion must consequently imply the evolution 
of all that is involved in, and distinctive of, 
humanity. Hence there was much truth in 
Gambetta’s famous declaration—“ There is 
no social problem ; there are only social 
problems.” It is impossible to resolve all 
social problems into one, or even to reduce 
all kinds of social problems to a single class. 
From the very nature of man, and, therefore, 
from the very nature of society, there are 
classes of social questions, all of direct and 
vital importance to social organization, 
which, although closely connected and not 
incapable of co-ordination, are essentially dis- 
tinct, and consequently admit of no common 
solution. 
Socialism almost always assumes the con- 
And for this plain reason that unless 
the natures of man and of society be far 
meaner, poorer, and simpler than they really 
are, the claim to regulate human life and 
to organize human society socialistically is 
manifestly presumptuous. To render the 
- claim plausible it must sacrifice the indivi- 
dual to society, and give inadequate views of 


the natures and ends of both. The only 
modern Socialist, so far as I am aware, who 
has made a serious and sustained attempt to 
devise a comprehensive scheme of social 


organization is Comte. Few men have pos- 
sessed greater synthetic and systematizing 
power. And yet his attemptat social recon- 
struction was, notwithstanding many valu- 
able elements and indications, a grotesque 
and gigantic failure. It assumed as a funda- 
mental truth that belief in the entire subor- 
dination of the individual to society which 
more than any other error vitiated the politi- 
cal philosophy and political practice of clas- 
sical antiquity, and from which Christianity 
emancipated the European mind. It proposed 
to organize the definitive society of the 
future according to the medizval pattern ; to 
entrust the government of-it to a temporal 
and spiritual power—a patriciate and a clergy 
—the former centring in a supreme trium- 
virate and the latter in a supreme pontiffi— 
and the two conjointly regulating the whole 
lives, bodily and mental, affective and active, 
private and public, in minute conformity to 
the creed of Comte ; and even, while for- 
bidding belief in the existence of God and of 
the immortality of the soul, to impose a 
varied and elaborate worship. It is unneces- 





sary to criticise such a system, although it is 
noteworthy as an almost unique attempt to 
accomplish the task incumbent on Socialism 
as a theory of social organization. 

Socialism generally concerns itself mainly 
or exclusively with the organization of in- 
dustry. But it manifestly thereby forfeits 
all claim to be considered an adequate theory 
of society, if society really have a religious, 
ethical, sesthetic, and intellectual work to do 
as well as an economic one; if it require to 
organize its science and speculation, its art 
and literature, its law and morals, its faith 
and worship, equally with its labour and 
wealth. When Socialism confines itself, as 
it commonly does, to the sphere of industry, 
it can only prove itself to be a sufficient and 
satisfactory theory of social organization by 
proving that there is far less in society to 
organize than is generally supposed; that 
men “live by bread alone,” and need only 
such advantages as wealth properly distri- 
buted will procure for them; that they are 
merely creatures of earth and time; and that 
all aims which presuppose thoughts of abso- 
lute truth and right, of God and of eternity, 
are to be discarded as illusory. Of course, it 
does not prove this; but it almost always 
assumes it as if it had been proved. There 
is at present little Socialism properly so called 
which does not rest on an atheistic or agnostic 
view of the universe, on a hedonistic or utili- 
tarian theory of conduct, and on a conception 
of the natures of man and of society which 
ejects or ignores much of the wealth of their 
contents. 

The prevalent Socialistic mode of solving 
the problem of social organization is that of 
simplifying it by eliminating as many of its 
essential elements as render the task of 
Socialism difficult. It is wonderful to what 
an extent many Socialists thus simplify it. 
Many of them look forward to the near aboli- 
tion even of Politics. The two most eminent 
of contemporary Socialists, Engels and Lieb- 
knecht, expect that when the State establishes 
Collectivism by socializing all capital and 
directing and controlling all labour, so far 
from employing its enormous power to ex- 
tend its sphere of action and encroach on the 
rights of individuals and of neighbouring 
States, it will voluntarily die unto its old 
self, sacrifice its very existence as a State by 
ceasing to be political at all, and, as one of 
them has said, “concern itself no longer with 
the government of persons but with the ad- 
ministration of things.” That such a notion 
as this of the possible elimination of all poli- 
tical interests and struggles from the life of 
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society in the future, and the possible reduc- 
tion of all the activities of government to 
that of individual direction, should have been 
entertained by the chief living theorist and 
the greatest living tactician of the Socialism 
which especially pretends to be scientific and 
practical, shows how absurd a thought may 
be generated by an enthusiastic wish even in 
a naturally clear and vigorous mind, and may 
well lead us to suspect that much else in the 
system may be of the same character and 
origin. 

That there will be no serious religious 
difficulties and troubles under the régime of 
Collectivism is generally assumed by the ad- 
vocates of the system. With rare exceptions, 
they are decidedly hostile to Theism, Chris- 
tianity, and the Church, and onty repudiate 
the charge of being anti-religious on the 
ground that Socialism itself so purifies and 
ennobles human life as to be entitled to the 
name of religion. But all that is commonly 
called religion, and all that has been founded 


on it, they regard as pernicious superstition,’ 


and an obstacle to the organization of society 
on Collectivist lines. While clear and ex- 
plicit, however, in their denunciation of it, 
they are extremely vague and reticent as to 
how they mean to deal with it. Can Collec- 


tivism be established at all until religion and 


religious institutions are got rid of ? Some 
think that it cannot; others that it can. 
Those who think that it cannot seem to me 
to have the clearer vision; but I should like 
them to explain how, then, they hope to get 
it established. What do they mean to do 
with Theists, Protestants, Catholics, Greek 
Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans? They 
are not likely for centuries to convince them 
by arguments. They are not strong enough 
to overcome them by force. To assume that 
religion is so effete that those who profess it 
are ready to renounce it without being either 
inteliectually convinced or physically coerced 
is unjust and unwarranted. On the other 
hand, suppose that Collectivism is established, 





and yet that religions and Churches are not 
overthrown. How, in this case, can the Col. 
lectivist society be governed and organized 
by a merely temporal or industrial power? 
How can it fail to be governed and organized 
also by the spiritual power, which may be 
— all the more influential and despotic 

ecause the temporal power is at once des. 
potic and exclusively industrial? How can 
a Collectivism which is tolerant of religion 
be without religious troubles ? I have sought 
in vain in the writings of Collectivists tor de. 
finite and reasoned answers to these ques- 
tions. I have only found instead these two 
assumptions, alike without evidence—that 
religion will either somehow speedily disap- 
pear to make way for Collectivism, or that 
if it survive its establishment it will have 
changed its nature, lost the will and power to 
move and agitate the hearts of men, and allow 
the temporal authority to mould and govern 
society with undivided sway. 

If what we have been maintaining is true 
even in substance, social organization is from 
its very nature a complex operation, and in- 
capable of being so simplified as Collectivists 
and most other Socialists suppose. It must 
be carried on in a variety of directions which 
are distinct, and none of which are to be 
overlooked or neglected. It must be carried 
on, therefore, not through the State alone, 
but much more through the individual units 
which compose society, and those natural or 
voluntary groups of individual units which 
may be considered the organs of society ; not 
according to a single plan laid down by 
authority, but along a number of lines freely 
chosen. 

The general views which have now been 
set forth in this paper might be abundantly 
confirmed had our limits permitted us to 
treat of the conditions necessary to the right 
organization of the family, of education, of 
local self-government, of religion, of science, of 
art and literature, of industry, and of philan- 
thropy. This, however, they do not permit. 
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A SONG OF BIRDS. 


QO# to be a bird, in this glorious summer weather, 
To swing in tossing branches without a thrill of fear 
To feel the need of soaring in every tiny feather, 
And fly thro’ miles of sunlight, and opal-tinted air ! 


But which of all the birds would you be, little heart, 
If a fairy’s wand could touch you now, to-day ? 
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I hear from far and near 
Their voices soft and clear, 
Just at my side they seem, but some are miles away! 


Now, see, the skylark rises from the purple waving grasses 
And shakes the treble from his little throat ; 
Pure gladness, it is plain, 
Without passion, without pain, 
In that joyous song that never stints a note. 
For he sings and sings, as a sweet child laughs, 
Scarce knowing or caring why,— 
But the song and the sweet laughter 
Linger in our hearts long after, 
So sing, my little skylark, to the sky! 


The cuckoo in the wood untiring tells his name, 
The robin overhead is whistling sweet ; 
In the distance, rising, falling, 
Is the curlew, calling, calling, 
And the corncrake’s in the meadow at my feet. 
Far away, a white wing flashes 
In the sunlight o’er the moor, 
And the wild peewit is crying 
To his mate that day is dying, 
And he comes again to woo her 
In the nest upon the hill ; 
And behind me in the fir-wood, 
From a high-built home and quiet, 
The grey, soft dove coos gently, 
With no thought of all the riot 
That is ringing round us still. 
And the faithful, well-loved mavis, 
With the dearest note of all, 
Liquid, clear, and sweet, is singing 
In the lime-tree green and tall ; 
Singing as he sang in Eden, 
And will sing when we are dead, 


Of the sunshine and the breezes, 
And the little nest o’erhead. 


Hark ! that harsh discordant note, 
Uttered half in doubt, half fear— 
"Tis the blackbird, angry, startled, 
Because he knows us near ; 
Yet, though at times his voice is harsher, 
And has less of music in it, 
It may be he feels the beauty 
Of his life, and love, and duty, 
Just as much as does that linnet 
Who burst into song just now 
From the blossoming apple-bough— 
Such a thrilling song of pleasure 
And delight, I fain would measure 
All his little heart’s quick beating, 
And the story of his meeting 
Love, and joy, and song, and glory— 
Hush! ’tis ended, that same story ! 
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Now the clear pale light is stretching to- 
wards the Eastern hills, 
And in the West there glows a saffron 
sky ; 
And the the curlew’s calling lifts my heart 
and eyes, and fills 
My soul with all great thoughts, I know 
not why. 


Clear and wild, wild and clear, 
Strange and sweet it smites the ear, 
Pausing, fainting, fading, seeming 
Like a voice in some fair dreaming, 
With a meaning none may tell. 
Loud and sweet it rings again 
Over all the listening plain, 
Throbbing, thrilling thro’ the air— 
Scarce the expectant soul can dare 
Speak or move, to break the spell. 
And I think of moorland stretches, 
Golden bright with gorse and broom, 
And in all the wide air only 
Wind and sunlight and perfume ; 
Then I hear the tinkling water 
Of a streamlet in a glen, 
Where the silver birch leans over, 
And the creeping mosses cover 
Trees that will not grow again ; 





But the long note calls once more, 
And I stand upon the shore ; 
Watching sunlit waves that quiver 
With their own strong life, for ever ; 
Then I see a moon that rises 
Behind far-off, blue-rimmed hills, 
Flocding earth and heaven with promise 
That the daylight ne’er fulfils. 


All earth’s fairest, loveliest pictures 
Crowd into my heart and brain, 

When this bird, of all my bird-friends, 
Wakes the echoes with his strain ; 

Like a prayer of love and longing, 
Like a sigh for sins forgiven, 

Like an aspiration reaching 
To the very gates of Heaven— 

But that cannot stand, nor enter, 
And falls back, to rise once more, 

Till it floats beyond my wondering, 
And the ecstasy is o’er ! 


Oh, sweet birds, God’s little darlings, 
How I love you! Hear my words :— 
When I leave this land of shadows, 
May I rest in sunlit meadows, 
Gathering strength for what may follow 
From such songs as yours, dear birds ! 


BESSIE DILL. 





NURSE ELISIA. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN, Avrsor or “Turis Man’s Wirz,” “Tae Havre Nosresse,”’ Ero. 


CHAPTER IX, 


“HERE, you are better now.” 
“ No, I’m not.” 

“Yes, indeed you are. This has nothing 
to do with the operation, I assure you.” 

“Then, pray, what is it?” This question 
very sharply, and the patient meved in her 
bed in a way that showed very little feeble- 
hess. 

“Simply hysteria.” 

“What ! sterricks ?” 

“Yes, a form of hysterics.” 

“There !” cried the patient, with a trium- 
phant tone in her voice, “I knew you 
didn’t know nothing about it. Inever had 
sterricks in my life.’ 


_ “Because you have always been a woman 
in & vigorous state of health. Latterly you 
have been brought down rather low.” 
“Taint that,” said the woman sharply, 
“it’s what’s been done to me here, and the 





shameful neglect. It’s horrid: I’m half killed, 
and then Mr. Neil goes away and leaves me 
to that horrible old man, and as soon as Mr. 
Neil’s gone, the other leaves me to die.” 

“T am afraid you are a very foolish 
woman,” said the nurse, quietly. “I can 
assure you that you are getting well fast.” 

“Oh, yes, I know. And you areas bad 
as they are. It’s shameful !” 

“You have been working yourself up to 
think you are being neglected, but your 
troubles are imaginary.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” cried the woman, 
angrily. ' 

“Pray try and be reasonable,” said the 
nurse, speaking in a voice full of patient 
resignation. 

“Go on, pray, ma'am. You've all got me 
down here and are trampling on me. I’m 
unreasonable now, am 1?” 

“Tam afraid you are a little,” said the 
nurse, smiling as she re-arranged the bed- 
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clothes. ‘Mr. Elthorne went away because 
he was worn out with attending the poor 
people here, and Sir Denton was telegraphed 
for to attend some unfortunate gentleman 
who had met with an accident.” 

“Then he oughtn’t to have gone,” cried the 
woman, loudly. 

“ Pray, hush,” said the nurse. ‘“ You are 
hurting yourself and upsetting the other 
patients.” 

* And I say he’d no right to go. My life’s 
as much consequence as anybody else’s life, 
and it’s ashameful piece of neglect. Oh, 
ifI do live to get away from this ’ateful 
place, I'll let some of you know. I’m to 
be left to die because the doctors are too 
idle to come and see me. If I’d only known 
you'd never have caught me here.” 

** Hush, hush! Pray be quiet, dear. 
are making yourself hot and feverish.” 

The nurse laid her cool white hand upon 
the patient’s brow, but she resented it and 
thrust it away. 

“Let me be. I don’t want holding down. 
It’s shameful. It’s cruel. Oh, why did I 
come to this dreadful place? As for that 


”? 


You 


Sir Denton, or whatever his name is—— 

“What about hin? Do you want me?” 
said the gentleman in question, who had come 
into the ward and up to the bed unnoticed. 


“ How are you this morning !—Ah, better.” 

* No, ’'m not, I’m worse, and it’s shame- 
ful.” 

“ What is?” said the surgeon, smiling. 

‘For me to be neglected by the doctors 
and nursesasI am. It’s too bad it is, and 
I might have died—no doctor—no nurse.” 

* Ah, yes, it is very cruel,” said Sir Den- 
ton. “I have shamefully neglected my 
patients here, and as for the conduct of Nurse 
Elisia to you, it isalmost criminal. You will 
have to go back home to your own people 
and be properly treated. Dreadful places, 
these hospitals are.” 

Nurse Elisia looked up at the old surgeon 
with wondering eyes, as he took the woman’s 
own tone, but he smiled at her sadly. 

“Come with me, I want to talk to you. 
Poor thing,” he said, as they walked away, 
“ she is in the irritable, weary state of the 
convalescent. She is not answerable for what 
she says. Sorry I was obliged to go, but the 
case was urgent. Mr. Elthorne’s father. A 
terrible accident—the spine injured, and 
paralysis of the lower part of the body.” 

‘‘Mr. Elthorne’s father!” cried the nurse, 
turning pale. ‘“ Howshocking!” 

“Terrible. Mr. Elthorne telegraphed for 
me. It was not necessary, for he was doing 





everything possible, and now it is a case of 
careful nursing to save the poor fellow’s 
life.” 

“ Nursing ?” 

“Yes. Ihave promised Mr. Elthorne to 
send him down the most helpful, trustworthy 
nurse I knew at once.” 

“Sir Denton,” faltered the nurse, with a 
faint colour rising in her cheeks. 

“Tt is an exceptional case, my child, one 
which calls for all a nurse’s skill and tender. 
ness with, perhaps, as much patience as | 
have seen you exercise toward that foolish 
woman. lam going to ask you to start at 
once for Hightoft, and take up this case.” 

“Sir Denton!” she cried. “Oh! it isim- 
possible.” 

“ Why ?” 

“‘ My patients here.” 

“Your place can be filled, just as it would 
be necessary to fill it if you were taken ill.” 

“ But I am not ill, Sir Denton, and I am 
needed here.” 

‘But you are needed there—at this gen- 
tleman’s house, where the services of a patient 
lady like yourself would be invaluable.” 

“T could not go, Sir Denton, I beg you 
will not send me.” 

“Tt is in a lovely part of the country. It 
is a charming place, and I can guarantee for 
you that the ladies will receive you as their 
equal—perhaps as their superior,” he added, 
with a meaning smile, which made her look 
slightly resentful. 

“ Really, Sir Denton—” she began. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “It was a slip. 
I have no wish to pry into your private life, 
Nurse Elisia. I am only thankful to have 
the helpand co-operation of a refined woman 
in my sad cases here.” 

“Thank you, Sir Denton, but you must 
excuse me from this.” 

“T cannot,” he said, firmly, “for I feel 
that it is your duty to go. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for you to have a change, even if you 
do not have rest, but you will be able to 
combine both there.” 

“Pray send some one else, Sir Denton.” 

“T know nobody whom I could trust as! 
would you, Nurse Elisia,” he replied, quietly, § 
“and lam quite sure that there is no one 
in whom Mr. Elthorne would have so much 
confidence.” 

He noted the change in the nurse’s mobile 
countenance as he went on speaking in his 
quiet way, for she was evidently agitated 
and trying hard to conceal it. 

‘‘You see it would be so advantageous, 
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he continued. “ After a few days you could 
set Mr. Elthorne at liberty to come back here. 
Of course, as you know, the case is one which 
needs almost wholly a careful nurse’s skill. 
How soon will you he free to go?” 

Like lightning the thoughts flashed through 
her brain of the position she would occupy. 
It was like throwing her constantly in Neil 
Elthorne’s society, and she shrank from the 
position almost with horror. For, of late, 
there had been no disguising from herself the 
fact that the young surgeon had, in his quiet 
way, been more than courteous to her, and 
that his manner betokened a something, 
which on his side was fast ripening into 
admiration. 

“Tt is impossible,” she thought. “It 
would be cruelty to him, for he is sincere 
and manly. No, I cannot go. It would be 
acrime. Sir Denton,” she said, hastily, aloud, 
“you must excuse me from this duty. I 
cannot go.” 

“No,” he said, firmly, and he took her 
hand. “I cannot, I will not excuse you. 
Once more I tell you that you ought to go; 
it is your duty.” 

“But why ?” she cried, rather excitedly. 

“Because you—evidently a lady of gentle 
birth—have set yourself the task of toiling 
for your suffering fellow-creatures. Here is 
one who may die if you do not go to his 
help.” 

“But another would be as efficient.” 

“T do not know one at the present moment 
whom I would trust as I would you ; and in 
addition, the call comes at a time when it is 
imperative that you should have rest and 
change.” 

“But,” she said, with a smile full of per- 
plexity, “that would not be rest and 
a. 


“Can you not trust me to advise you 


for your good ?” said Sir Denton, gravely. 
“Oh, yes, but——” 
“That ‘ but’ again. 
you believe that I take a great interest in 
you.” 
“Oh yes, Sir Denton,” she said, eagerly. 


Come, nurse, I think 


“Then trust mein this. Take my advice. 
More—oblige me by going. I am surgeon 
here, and you are nurse, but it has seemed 
to me for some time past, that we have had 
acloser intimacy—that of friends. Come, 
you will oblige me ?” 

“Tt is your wish, then, that I should go ?” 

“Indeed, yes. When will you be ready to 
start ?” 

“ At once.” 

“That is good. Then I will telegraph 





down, so that a carriage may be in waiting 
for you at the station. I am sure that Mr. 
Elthorne will see that you have every com- 
fort and attention. Good morning. Thanks.” 

Nurse Elisia stood by the door of the ward 
watching the retiring figure of the old sur- 
geon, as he passed down the corridor. 

“Ts it not weak to have given way ?” she 
said to herself. “Perhaps not in such a 
ease as this. Mr. Elthorne will see that I 
have every comfort and attention,” she said, 
softly. “Mr. Elthorne must be taught that 
I am the hospital nurse, sent down there for 
a special purpose. Mr. Elthorne is weak, 
and given to follies such as I should not 
have suspected in so wise and able a man.” 

She stood hesitating for a few moments 
looking toward where Maria Bell lay evi- 
dently watching her attentively, and her 
first impulse was to cross to the woman and 
to tell her that she would be handed over 
now to the charge of another nurse ; but, 
reconsidering the matter, she decided merely 
to tell the next nurse in authority that she 
must take full charge of the ward, and going 
down to the matron, she stated that she 
would be absent for a time. That evening 
she was being hurried down by a fast train, 
to reach the station within a few minutes of 
the appointed time, and she had scarcely 
stepped on to the platform when a man’s 
voice made her start with dread lest it should 
be Neil. 

“ The nurse for Hightoft ?” said the voice ; 
and as she turned she found that it was only 
a servant. 

“Yes, I am the nurse,” she replied. 

“Well, here’s a carriage for you. 
luggage?” 

The man’s voice was sharp, and wanting 
in respect, the ordering of the carriage for 
a long night drive having found little favour 
with coachman and footman. 

“That black box, that is all,” said the 
nurse, quietly. 

‘Don’t mean to stay long then,” said the 
man with a laugh, as he took the ordinary- 
looking trunk and swung it up on to the 
foot-board, while the nurse stood patiently 
waiting, and without resenting the man’s 
insolence and indifference as he entered 
into a conversation with the coachman before 
turning and stepping back, staring hard at 
the calm, refined face dimly seen by the 
feeble station Jamps. 

“Will you have the goodness to open the 
carriage door ?” 

“Eh? Open the door? Ofcourse. Just 
going to,” said the footman, cavalierly, as 


Any 
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he snatched open the door and rattled down 
the steps. 

He held out his hand, but she stepped in 
without his assistance, the door was banged 
sharply to, and the handle took some time 
to turn, as the man stared in at the visitor, 
who quietly drew up the window and sank 
back in her seat. 

“Gives herself airs, does she!” said the 
footman to himself. ‘‘ How fond people who 
have never been in a carriage before are of 
making believe they are used to one. Can’t 
cheat me, my lady. Bet a shilling she has 
never been in anything better than a cab or 
a station-fly before in her life.” 

“What are you grumbling about ?” said 
the coachman, as his fellow-servant climbed 
up to his side. 

“ Nothing, only thinking aloud about 
her ladyship inside. Got in with a reg’lar 
toss of the head. There, hit ’em up, Tom, 
and let’s get back. I don’t want to be on 
this job all night.” 

“Regular nurse, arn't she?” said the 
coachman. “ Horspittle ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Dressed up like a nun 
out for a holiday. Why couldn’t they have 
had a nurse out of the village, or your wife ?” 

“Ah! why indeed ?” said the coachman, 
sourly. ‘“’Fraid poor people should make a 
few shillings too much, I suppose. It’s just 
the same if one of the horses is bad, we 
must have the vet. to see to him, when I 
could put him right ina week. It’s having 
the name does it with some people. Hor- 
spittle nurse! A deal, I dare say, she knows.” 

The ill-usage to which he and his fellow- 
servants were called upon to submit claimed 
both their tongues during the long, dark 
drive back to Hightoft, while Nurse Elisia 
sat back in the carriage, dreamy and 
thoughtful, watching the light of the lamps 
thrown upon hedgerow and tree as the good 
pair of horses trotted swiftly back. 

It seemed a strange contrast to the glaring, 
shop-filled streets of sooty London, this-long 
winding lane with only a long, low white- 
washed cottage seen at intervals. So quiet 
and calm was it all that there appeared 
to be no reason for the rapid action of the 
nurse’s pulses as they sped onward. But the 
action was going on, and the occupant of the 
carriage felt a strange longing more than 
once to pull the check string, and bid the 
coachman stop, and turn back. But she 
refrained, and grew cooler as they pro- 
gressed, forcing herself to keep on trying to 
make out the landscape, till, in due time, 


the lodge gates were passed, and the carriage ! 





drawn up at the entrance, where Nung 
Elisia descended, and stood beside her lug. 
gage till Neil descended and uttered the 
words expressing his astonishment at he 
presence there. 


CHAPTER X. 


Nett ELTHORNE had hard work to control 
himself for, paradoxically, although Nurse 
Elisia was the most likely personage for Sir 
Denton to send down to attend his young 
friend’s father, it had never once occurred to 
him that she would be chosen. 

“T am glad you have come,” he said, 
quietly. ‘Ah, here is my aunt,” he con 
tinued, as that lady appeared. ‘Aunt, dear, 
this is Nurse Elisia, from the hospital. Will 
you see that she is shown to her room and 
has some refreshment before she comes up 
stairs ?” 

Isabel, looking very white and carewom, 
joined them as he spoke, unable to withdraw 
his eyes from the countenance which filled 
so large a portion of his meditative hours 
but the nurse met his eyes calmly and turned 
and bowed to Aunt Anne and Isabel in tum, 
the former lady seeming quite taken aback 
by the attendant’s appearance. 

“‘T don’t like the look of her at all, Isabel, 
my dear,” she said as soon as they wer 
alone. ‘I expected she would look likes 
nurse, not be a tall body like that.” 

“She seemed very nice, aunt, dear,” said 
Isabel, quietly, “and of course she will bes 
very skilful nurse. I thought she looked 
very tired, but her face seemed to me quite 
beautiful.” 

“Good-looking, not beautiful, my dear, 
and that’s it. I always made a point of 
never having good-looking servants in the 
house, especially as there are young me 
about.” 

“ Aunt!” 

“Oh, yes, you may say ‘ Aunt,’ my dear, 
but you do not understand these things 
Good-looking servants always know it, and 

ive themselves airs.” 

“ But this lady is not a servant, aunt.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Isabel,” said Aunt 
Anne, tartly. “She is a servant, and she is 
not a lady. I can’t help it, my dear; I dont 
like her at all, and I hope she will prove t 
be so dissatisfied when she finds what she 


has to do, that she will want to go back 


to town at once. There’s too much of the 
fine madam about her for me.” 

“Sir Denton would not have sent downs 
person who was not quite suitable, aunt,’ 
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said Isabel gravely. “If she nurses poor papa 
well that is all we want.” 

“Yes, my dear, but will she? There, I 
can’t help it; I must speak plainly. I am 
the least suspicious woman in the world, but 
I do not like a surprise like this being sprung 
upon us.” ; 

“ A surprise, aunt ?” 

“Yes. Why did not Neil tell us what 
sort of a person this woman was going to be. 
He knows her, of course. You heard him 
call her by name.” 

“ Aunt, dear, of what are you thinking ?” 
cried Isabel wonderingly, and giving her aunt 
a strangely perplexed look. 

“Oh, nothing,my dear. There, I suppose 
{ must see to her having some tea when she 
comes down. She will have her meals with 
the servants of course.” 

“Has Nurse Elisia come down yet ?” said 
Neil, entering quickly. 

“No, my dear,” said Aunt Anne, pinching 
her lips together. 

“You have given orders for refreshments 
to be brought up to her ?” 


“Indeed no, my dear. I was just going 


to ring and tell them to get something ready 
in the servants’ hall.” 
Neil’s countenance changed. 


“No, no,” he said, harshly. 

“My dear Neil, she cannot have her meals 
with us.” 

“T cannot see why not,” he replied sternly. 
“But she will not wish to leave her patient. 
Have one of the dressing-rooms set apart 
entirely for her use, and all her meals can 
be taken to her upstairs.” 

Isabel looked at her brother in surprise, 
his manner seemed so changed. 

“Oh, very well, my dear,” said Aunt Anne 
in an ill-used tone as she rose to ring the 
bell, but was forestalled by her nephew. “I 
always thought when I came here that I was 
to take the entire management of this estab- 
lishment, but your father always interfered, 
and now that he is helpless, 1 suppose you, 
as his eldest. son———” 

“Why, dear aunt,” said Neil, “pray do not 
think that I wish to interfere, but you do 
not understand Nurse Elisia’s position. She 
is our principal lady nurse at the hospital, 
one in whom Sir Denton Hayle places every 
confidence, and whom he treats almost as a 
friend.” 

“Oh! indeed!” said Aunt Anne. “I was 
notaware. Why did you not tell me before, 
my dear, who was coming down ?” 

“For the simple reason that I did not 
know, aunt,” said Neil quietly. 





The footman, who had been waiting, sig- 
nified his presence by a faint cough, received 
his orders, and left the room. 

About this time, Alison, who had been 
seated alone in the little study, smoking and 
trying to read, suddenly threw the book one 
way, the end of his cigar another, and rose 
with a yawn. 

“Tired out and sleepy,” he muttered. 
“Last night to make up for.” 

He seated himself on the table, and began 
swinging one leg about. 

“Wonder how the guv’nor is,” he said to 
himself, “and I wonder what he would say 
if he had seen us this afternoon. Those girls 
are giving themselves fine airs of their own. 
Miss Dana is siding with her sister I suppose 
because Neil is so careless. I can’t help it. 
No fault of mine, and if she thinks I am 
going to be snubbed and treated just as she 
pleases, she is mistaken. The money’s all 
very well, but I’m not quite the easy-going 
fool she seems to think me. Hang me, if I 
go for a ride with them again till I’m treated 
better.” 

He gave his leg a sharp slap as a sudden 
thought struck him. 

“That’s it!” he cried. “I never thought 
of it before. It’s Master Burwood’s doing. 
That accounts for his being down home 
instead of in town. He wouldn't hang 
about so much on account of our Isabel. The 
governor’s made all that too easy for him. 
And they know it, and there’s a sort of an 
idea that it would be nice to be my lady. 
Would it? Well, I’m not so stupid as they 
think me, and people get checkmated some- 
times in a way they little expect.” 

He swung his leg about swiftly for a few 
moments, and then leaped off the table. 

“T’m going to bed,” he muttered. “Just 
see how the governor is as I go by, and—” 
he yawned—“ oh, dear me! how sleepy I 
am.” 

He went out into the hall, and then, after 
pausing to listen to the murmur of voices in 
the drawing-room, he shook one hand. 

“Good night, and bless you all,” he said 
softly. ‘That's old Neil’s voice. Look out, 
my lad, or you will lose the volatile Saxa. I 
suppose aunt is with the old man.” 

He began to ascend the broad staircase 
very slowly, his steps being inaudible on the 
thick soft carpet, and he was about half-way 
up when he became conscious of the soft 
rustle of a dress, and a faint glow of light 
passing along the gallery at the head of the 
stairs. 

He stopped short on the landing, half- 
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startled as, in the centre of that glow, and 
gradually coming nearer, he saw, standing 
out plainly from the surrounding darkness, 
a clearly cut white face, that looked for the 
moment almost unearthly; but as it came 
nearer and approached the head of the stairs 
the half-startled feeling gave way to wonder, 
and then to admiration. 

“Who is she? What does it mean?” he 
thought as he noted the eyes glistening in 
the light shed by the candle, and the quaint 
white head-dress, the only part of the cos- 
tume seen, the black gown being as it were 
absorbed by the darkness of the great stair- 
case and landing. 

The figure came nearer, and as she reached 
the top of the stairs began to descend, hold- 
ing the candlestick so that it was between her 
and Alison, and hence she did not see him 
where he stood on the landing half-way down, 
till she was close upon him, when she stopped 
short and raised the light so that it fell upon 
his face, and they stood gazing at each other. 

Nurse Elisia was the first to speak just as 
she became conscious of Alison’s admiring 
look. 

I beg pardon,” she said, “would you 
kindly show me the way to the sick-room.” 

“The nurse ? You?” cried Alison, eagerly. 

** Yes; I have just come down from town,” 
she said, quietly. 

“Yes, of course,” said Alison, eagerly. 
“And you must be tired and faint. Had 
any dinner? Here, come with me, and I'll 
show you the way to the dining-room.” 

Nurse Elisia hesitated, and at that moment 
the drawing-room door opened, shedding a 
flood of light upon the portion of the stair- 
case where they stood, and Neil Elthorne was 
conscious of a keen pang which for the moment 
he could not have explained. 

“Oh, there you are,” cried Alison, sharply. 
“This lady does not know the way.” 

Aunt Anne’s lips tightened again as she 
stepped forward majestically. 

“Will you come this way, nurse, and I'll 
show you my brother’s room,” she said ; and 
her dress rustled loudly, as if partaking of 
its owner’s agitation, while she crossed the 
hall and began to ascend the stairs. 

Nurse Elisia stood, candle in hand, waiting 
patiently and gazing at the plump elderly 
lady approaching her, in profound ignorance 
of the picturesque, striking aspect she pre- 
sented as she held up the light whose rays 
illumined her features. 

“T really don’t like her at all,” said Aunt 
Anne to herself, as her brow furrowed. 
“What a dreadful-looking woman!” And 





the memory of certain words she had spoken 
to her niece only a short time back came 
vividly before her. “I would a great deg} 
rather it had been one of those old-fashioned 
stout nurses who did not wear white starched 
caps and black dresses, just as if they wepe 
playing at being nurses. This way, please” 
she continued aloud. 

One minute the light shone strongly upon 
that white face; the next it seemed ag jf 
darkness had suddenly come over the scene 
and those in the hall were looking at two 
silhouettes moving up after a dull glow of 
light, to disappear through an archway ; and 
then Neil Elthorne felt a pang of rage and 
misery shoot through him as, from the first 
landing of the broad staircase, he heard 
Alison exclaim aloud : 

“ By George !” 

He descended then quickly to where Nei} 
and Isabel were standing. 

“T say,” he cried, banteringly, “so that’s 
the modern style of nurse. Neil, old chap, 
is there any room for me to walk your: hos 
pital? I’m coming up to study medicine.” 

Isabel looked curiously from one to: the 
other in the semi-gloom ; and as she saw her 
elder brother’s face, a feeling of dislike to the 
new-comer which she could not have analysed 
arose within her, and she started as she heard 
the deep hoarse tones in which Neil spoke. 

“Ts not this ribald style of talk out of 
place when our father is lying up yonder 
in so dangerous a state ?” 

“Oh, rubbish! He’s getting better. But 
I like your taste, I must say. Capital judge 
of nurses. Neil’s own selection, Bel.” 

Neil turned upon him sharply, as if about 
to speak, but he compressed his lips and 
went to the foot of the stairs. 

“Going up?” said Alison, laughingly, 
“Come along, Isabel ; we'll go, too. I want 
another look at our new nurse.” 

Neil made an angry gesture. “Isabel,” 
he said, hoarsely, “take no notice of him. 
You had better not come up now.” 

As he spoke he began to ascend, and Ali- 
son was silent till Neil reached the top. 

“Was that the doctor talking, or brother 
Neil?” he said, sarcastically ; but there was 
no reply, for the young surgeon had gone 
on slowly toward his father’s chamber witha 
strange sickening feeling of misery and des- 
pair at his heart, as he felt that in spite of 
all his resolutions a bitter fight was com- 
mencing against fate, one which threatened to 
be complicated in a way that was horrible to 
contemplate. For his brother’s countenance, 
as he saw it for one brief moment when he 
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“Sir Denton!” she cried. 
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was watching the figure on the stairs, had 
impressed him in a way which was start- 
ling, and as he reached the door, he stopped 
on the mat listening to a faint murmur, 
while his brow became furrowed and he 
muttered, 

“Am Iso helpless? Have I no will, and 
do I really love this woman after all ?” 

He paused, gazing back along the passage 
to where he could see the dim reflection of 
the lamp in the hall, and as he stood there, 
the faintly-heard voice of Nurse Elisia came 
once more to his ear. He drew a long, deep 
breath, and then, half-aloud— 

“T had not calculated on this,” he 
thought. “I fled from the temptation, and 
it has followed me here. And she—she has 
never given me a second thought.” 

He turned the handle quickly, and en- 
tered the room. 

“ Ah, that is right, Neil,” said Aunt Anne. 
“Will you stay here while I take nurse to 
have some supper? She says she is not too 
tired to sit up to-night.” 

“Absurd!” said Neil, in a low harsh 
voice. “After this long journey? Nurse, 
you will go with Mrs. Barnett, and have 
some refreshment ; then get to bed, and come 
and relieve me about seven.” 


“But, my dear Neil, you, too, want rest,” 
said Aunt Anne. 
“Aunt, be good enough not to interfere,” 


replied Neil, shortly. 
heard my orders.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, very well, my dear,” said Aunt 
Anne, in an ill-used tone. “I suppose you 
know best. This way, nurse.” 

Neil stood watching them as they left the 
room, and turned back toward the bed with 
a sigh of relief. 

“T have not lost my strength of mind, 
then, after all,” he muttered, as he drew 
himself up, “I will master it.” 

There was a faint glow in his pale cheeks 
as he spoke, but it died out at once, leaving 
him haggard-looking and careworn, and his 
face grew set and his eyes dark as he stood 
gazing straight before him, seeing neither 
the bed nor the wall beyond, but the scene 
upon the stairs of the pale white face lit up 
by the candle, while, a short distance below, 
stood Alison, gazing up from the darkness. 

Neil shuddered, closed his eyes for a mo- 
ment, and when he opened them again they 
fell upon the sleeping figure before him. 
And as he looked down it was not with the 
eyes of the man of science but of the son, 
thinking of his father’s plans. They had 


“Nurse Elisia, you 





been children, and he had planned thep 
education according to an eccentric whim of 
his own; youths, ard he had principal] 
chosen their career ; they had reached map. 
hood, and he had settled who were to be the 
companions of their lives. And as he thought, 
the faces of Saxa Lydon and her sister, fo}. 
lowed by Sir Cheltnam Burwood, floated out 
of the mental mist, and complication afte 
complication arose. 

It was a dreary vigil, for Neil Elthorn 
was half worn out from broken nights and 4 
long period of great anxiety, which had cal. 
minated in the arrival of the nurse ; but not 
once through that long night did he feel the 
desire to sleep, and he could hardly realiss 
the fact that it was morning, but stared and 
looked at her wildly when the door opened, 
and light shone in that was that of the 
morning sun, throwing up the pale, calm face 
of Nurse Elisia, who entered as if she wer 
perfectly used to the place, and bearing for 
his special use a small tray, upon which wer 
dry toast and tea. 

Neil rose as she entered with a whispered 
“Good morning,” and he felt that he wa 
trembling, and that he was only man, with 
all his weaknesses, in spite of his stubbom 
resolves. But he was himself again directly, 
as she spoke. 

“The patient, sir,” she whispered ; “has 
he passed a quiet night ?” 

“Yes, quite,” said Neil. 

“May I open one of the windows—thi 
farthest from the bed, sir? The room it 
oppressive and faint.” 

“Yes, yes; of course,” he said, hastily, 
and he hurried out of the room. 


” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Ou, really, Sir Cheltnam, I would a great 
deal rather you waited till my brotheris 
better,” said Aunt Anne, who seemed rather 
concerned about the sit of a couple of folds 
in her dress. 

“Waited till he is better?” said the bam 
net, smiling. 

“Well, you know what I mean. It? 
such an important thing that I really dost 
like to interfere.” 

“T would not ask you, but I cannot atk 
Mr. Elthorne. Wait? Oh, yes; I shoul 
be willing to wait, only, with all due respet 
to you, my dear Mrs. Barnett, is it m0 
rather indefinite ?” 

“ Oh, dear me, I’m afraid so.” 

“And time is going on. You see, Id 
not want to be exacting, but I should like® 
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fnd rather a warmer welcome when I come, 
and to be asked more frequently. It is Mr. 
Eithorne’s wish.” 

“Yes, yes, of course ; I know that. 
Isabel is very young.” 

“Jt makes her the more attractive.” 

“Well, I suppose so. There, Sir Chelt- 
pam, I’m a plain woman, and I'll speak out. 
['m afraid she has been thinking a good deal 
about Mr. Beck.” 

“Of course; but that is all over now. 
Mr. Elthorne did not approve of it, and when 
I spoke to him, he told me that it was 
one of the great desires of his heart. Then 
came that terrible accident, and since then, 
you see, I have been quite left out in the 
cold. Come, now, Mrs. Barnett, I do not 
wish to puff myself, but you must own that 
Ican offer her everything that will ensure 
her a happy future.” 

“Qh, yes; I know all that,” said Aunt 
Anne. 

“Then play the part of friend to us both.” 

“What can I do?” 

“A thousand things that a clever diplo- 
matic woman, like yourself, can contrive 
admirably. Of course I know all about the 
Beck business, and what did I do? Show 
annoyance? Not a bit. I said, ‘It is a 


But 


young girl’s first fancy, but one that she 


soon forget. Ill wait;’ and I have 
waited, but now it is time I was recognised 
a little by the young lady.” 

“But her time is so taken up with attend- 
ing to her father.” 

“No, Mrs. Barnett ; I say little, but I see 
much. The nurse takes all that off her 
shoulders, I believe.” 

“Oh, yes, very attentive, and that sort of 
thing; but I shall be very glad when she is 
gone.” 

“Naturally. But come, now—you will 
help me ?” 

“Well, well ; I'll do all I can.” 

“T knew you would. Give me more of a 
carte blanche to come and go.” 

“But you are here a great deal now.” 

“Yes, as a formal visitor. Come, now, 
Mrs. Barnett; if this were another esta- 
blishment, and you a stranger and saw me 
here from time to time, would you ever ima- 
gine that dear Isabel and I were engaged ?” 

“ Well—er—no.” 

“Of course you would not. There, I 
need not say any more ; I am quite satisfied. 
Is she with her father now ?” 

“No; I think she is down the garden.” 

Sir Cheltnam smiled, bent forward, took 
and kissed the lady’s hand. 





“Thank you,” he said, with a meaning 
smile ; and he rose from the lounge in the 
drawing-room where the above conversation 
had taken place, and turned toward the 
French window which opened out upon the 
lawn. 

* No, no, really, Sir Cheltnam, I did not 
mean that.” 

** My dear Mrs. Barnett——” 

“Oh, very well ; I suppose it’s quite right. 
It was her father’s wish.” 

** And yours, I am sure,” he said, noddin 
meaningly as he reached the window a 
passed out. 

“1 hope I’ve done right,” said Aunt Anne ; 
“but Ralph is so strange, he may find fault. 
I'll go up and talk to him, and gradually 
introduce the subject.” 

Her countenance brightened, as she thought 
of this way out of a difficulty, and rising 
and smoothing her stiff silk dress, whose 
rustling she liked to hear, she went out 
into the hall, and began slowly to ascend the 
stairs. 

“It is very trying to me,” she said to her- 
self. ‘Isabel does not seem to care for hima 
bit ; and as to the two Lydon girls, really if 
any gentleman had behaved so cavalierly to 
me as Neil and Alison do to them, I certainly 
should not have put up with it.” 

She paused for awhile rather breathlessly 
at the top of the stairs, and then went on 
to her brother’s room, and turned the handle, 
but the door was evidently bolted inside. 

For the moment she seemed surprised, but 
she went on toward the next door, that of the 
dressing-room attached, but, as she reached 
it, this door was opened, and the nurse ap- 
peared, to step out into the corridor, and 
close the door behind her. 

“Did you try the other door, ma’am %” 
she said softly. 

“Yes ; it is bolted. 
through here.” 

“ Not now, ma’am,” said the nurse, quickly, 
and in a voice hardly above a whisper ; but 
there was plenty of decision in her tones. 

“ Not now ?” said Aunt Anne, haughtily. 
“My good woman, what do you mean ?” 

“ Mr. Elthorne has dropped asleep, ma’am.” 

“Well, I'll go in and sit with him till he 
wakes,” 

“Excuse me, madam,” said Nurse Elisia, 
barring the way; “he must not be disturbed.” 

“My good woman!” cried Aunt Anne, 
again, ruffling up at any one daring to inter- 
fere with her in that house, “1 am not going 
to disturb him. Surely I know perfectly 
how to behave to a sick person.” 


Never mind ; I'll go 
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“Of course, ma’am,” said the nurse quietly, 
‘and I am sorry to have to interfere.” 

“As you should be,” said Aunt Anne, 
tartly. “Have the goodness to stand on 
one side.” 

“T beg your pardon, madam,” said the 
nurse, gently, “ you are placing me in a very 
awkward position, and I grieve to oppose 
you in your wishes, but I must obey my in- 
structions from Mr. Neil Elthorne. They 
were that I was to particularly guard against 
the patient being disturbed when he was 
asleep.” 

“And very proper instructions too; but 
say Mr. Elthorne, Nurse Elisia, and not ‘the 
patient.’ This is not a hospital.” 

The nurse bowed. 

“T am sure my nephew did not intend 
that such instructions as these were to apply 
to me.” 

“To everybody, madam. Sleep is of such 
vital importance to the—Mr. Elthorne in his 
present state, and he has so much difficulty 
in obtaining rest, especially at night, that 
even an hour’s natural sleep is most desirable.” 

‘Well, of course, I understand all that,” 
said Aunt Anne, ‘‘and I shall take care that 
I do not make a sound.” 

She stepped forward, but the nurse did not 
stir. 


“Will you have the goodness to move,” 
siid Aunt Anne, in the most frigid of tones. 


* Pray forgive me, madam. 
out my orders.” 

“T have told you, my good woman, that 
they do not apply tome. Will you be good 
enough to stand aside ?” 

A faint colour appeared in the nurse’s 
cheeks, but she did not move. 

“Did you hear what I said?” cried Aunt 
Anne, haughtily. 

“Yes, madam, and again I ask your par- 
don,” said the nurse, gently. ‘ Excuse me, 
pray, but you are placing me in a very pain- 
ful position.” 

“Then stand aside,” said Aunt Anne, who 
was growing very red in the face, consequent 
on being opposed. “Do you hear me, woman?” 

“Yes, madam, but I must obey Mr. El- 
thorne. A nurse dare not depart from the 
doctor’s instructions. Even a slight lapse 
might mean a serious injury to the patient 
in her charge.” 

‘J will take all the responsibility,” said 
Aunt Anne, haughtily. “Have the goodness 
to allow me to pass.” 

Nurse Elisia’s eyes dropped, and there was 
a faint twitching at the corners of her eyes, 
but she did not stir. 


I must carry 





“ Are you aware that the mistress of this 
household is speaking to you ?” 

“ Hush, madam, pray!” 

“Oh, it is insufferable,” cried Aunt Ann 
whose anger was rising fast, when she saw, 
quick eager look of satisfaction animate the 
pale set face before her, and at that momen; 
a familiar voice said in a low tone: 

“ What is the matter, aunt ?” 

“ Ah, my dear,” she cried; “you are there 
I am glad. I declare it is insufferable, | 
was going in to sit by your father and tak 
to him.” 

“T told Mrs. Barnett, sir, that Mr. Elthorme 
was asleep.” 

“Yes, my good woman,” said Aunt Anne, 
“and I told you I should go in and sit with 
him till he awoke. And, then, really it is 
insufferable for a hired servant to take go 
much upon herself.” 

“As what, aunt?” said Neil, in a low 
stern voice, “as to refuse to allow you to go 
in ?” 

“Yes,my dear. I can put up with a great 
deal, but I think it is quite time that the 
nurse knew that this is not a hospital wand, 
and that she is not mistress here.” 

“Nurse Elisia is quite aware of that,” said 
Neil, coldly ; and his lip quivered slightly, 
as he saw that in spite of her apparent im 
mobility, she was watching him curiously a 
if wondering what he would say ; but he 
went on in the same cold, passionless way, 
“Tt is not a question of mistress or hired 
servant, but of care of my patient’s progress 
towards recovery. I gave instructions that 
my father should never be in the slightest 
degree disturbed when he dropped into 
natural sleep, and the nurse has done her 
duty and nothing more. Come away nom, 
please, and you will see this in the proper 
light if you will give it a moment’s thought” 

Aunt Anne gave her hands a kind of wave 
as if she were smoothing out a cloth overa 
table, and turning suddenly, walked with 
stately strides toward the head of the stain, 
followed by her nephew, who did not even 
glance at Nurse Elisia, neither did he speak 
again till the drawing-room was reached. 

“The nurse was quite right, aunt,” he 
said, quietly. ‘ You must see that an atten 
dant who did not carry out one’s instructions 
to the letter would be untrustworthy.” 

“Pray say no more about it, Neil,” she 
replied, with a great show of dignity. “lI 
suppose I am growing old and useless. But 
there was a time when my opinion was of 
value in a sick chamber.” i 

“Yes, of course, my dear aunt, but this # 
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acase where the patient must be kept per- 
fectly quiet.” 

“Yes, that is it, Neil. You have become 
@ absorbed in your studies as a surgeon that 
you seem to forget that my poor dear brother 
is your father.” 

“Nonsense, aunt, dear.” 

“Qh, no, sir, it is the truth. I suppose I 
shall be looked upon as a patient next.” 

“Yes; as my dear loving patient aunt,” 
said Neil, smiling. ‘‘ There, don’t take any 
more notice of it. Good-bye. Come, come, 
don’t look at me like that. It brings back 
oe of your old scoldings when I was a 

He kissed her and went out of the room. 

“But I don’t like it,” said Aunt Anne, 
“and Iam not one to be deceived. I disliked 
that woman from the hour she entered the 
house. I had my forebodings then, and they | 
grow firmer every day. He took her part 
directly. Why, Isabel, my dear, I thought 
you were down the garden,” she cried, as her 
niece entered the room. 

“I? No, aunt. I just went to get a few 
flowers for papa, and I wanted to take them 
and arrange them in his room, but Nurse 
Hlisia keeps watch there like a dragon, and 
would not let me go in.” 


“Why, she would not even let me go in,” 
cried Aunt Anne with great emphasis on the 
second personal pronoun. 

“Wouldn’t she, aunt ?” 

“No, my dear, and I shall bless the day 


when that woman goes. She is not what she 


appears. ” 

“Isn't she, aunt ?” 

“No, my dear.” 

“Tve thought something of that kind,” 
said Isabel, dreamily. ‘She seems so much 
of the lady, and as if she quite looked down 
upon me, as being superior to us.” 

“Yes, my dear, and it makes my blood 
boil at times.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean like that, aunt dear, 
for she is always gentle and kind and respect- 
ful too.” 

“No, my dear, no,” cried Aunt Anne em- 
phatically, “not to me. There, never mind 
that now for I’ve something else to say. Did 
you see Sir Cheltnam down the garden ?” 

“Sir Cheltnam!” cried Isabel, changing 
colour. ‘Is he here?” 

“Yes, my dear, and I told him you were 
down the garden.” 

“Aunt! Oh, you should not have told 
him that. Is he there now ?” 

“T presume that he is, and really, my dear | 

I see no reason why you should be | 








so disturbed. Of course a little maidenly 
diffidence is nice and becoming and—good 
gracious! child, don’t run away like that.” 

But Isabel had reached the door and darted 
out, for, through the window came the faint 
crunch, crunch, of manly steps upon the 
gravel. 

For, naturally enough, Sir Cheltnam’s 
quest had been in vain, as far as Isabel was 
concerned, but after looking about the lawn 
he had caught sight of some one seated be- 
neath the drooping ash at one corner, and in 
the hope that it was she whom he sought, he 
had walked silently across the velvet grass 
to find that the heavy leafy screen was 
deceptive and that it was Alison leaning 
back in a garden-chair. 

“Qh, it’s you,” he said as he pulled aside 
the pendent boughs. 

“Yes. Who did you think it was?” re- 
plied Alison, surlily. 

“Your sister. Is she always going to play 
hide-and-seek with me like this ?” 

“ Like what? How should I know ?” 

“Look here, young fellow,” cried Sir 
Cheltnam ; “ what’s come to you these last 
three weeks ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Bah! I’m not blind. There’s something 
the matter. It isn’t filial affection and grief, 
because the old man’s getting better. It 
isn’t love, because the fair Dana is pining for 
you on horseback somewhere. There is only 
one other grief can befall a hale, hearty young 
man : so it’s money.” 

** Nonsense ! ” 

“‘ Must be, and if so, my dear boy, come in 
a brotherly way to me for help, and it is 
yours, either with a cheque of my own or 
somebody else’s in the city.” 

“Tt, isn’t money,” said Alison shortly. 
“T’ve as much as I want.” 

“My dear Alison Elthorne,” cried Sir 
Cheltnam, grasping his hand, “that will do. 
You must stop now. Youcan go no farther. 
A young man of your years, appearance, and 
pursuits who can say that he has as much 
money as he wants, is a paragon, a rara avis 
in terris, a perfect model.” 

“ Don’t fool.” 

“T am not fooling, but speaking in sober 
earnest. My dear boy, you must be photo- 
graphed, painted, modelled, sculptured, and, 
hang it all, my dear Alison, you will have to 
be put in Madame Tussaud’s.” 

“Then it will be in the Chamber of Horrors 
for killing you,” said Alison, fiercely. “I’m 
not in a humour to be played with, so leave 
off.” 
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“Then if it is not money, it’s love,” said 
Sir Cheltnam. “I’ve done, my dear boy ; 
but tell me where your sister is.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Or won't know,” said Sir Cheltnam. 
“Never mind. You will be better soon, and 
then apologetic.” 

Alison made no answer, and Sir Cheltnam 
walked slowly away. 

“Sulky cub!” he muttered. “ What’s the 
matter with him? Quarrelled with Dana 
perhaps, and she is leading hima life. Well, 


she is quite capable of doing it, and her sister 
will keep a pretty tight curb with Neil. I 
shall have a nice set of brothers and sisters- 
in-law when it comes off. Well, I don’t know 
that it much matters. I am quite capable of 
keeping a watch over my own front door.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Come in,” said Aunt Anne, in response 
to a knock, and Maria Bell entered, to stand 
for a moment watching while a few entries 
were made diligently in the housekeeping 
book. Then Aunt Anne raised her head 
and coughed, a signal which Maria knew of 
old as premonitory of a scolding, and, to 
ward it off, struck first. 

“Oh, much better, ma’am, thank you,” 
she said, hastily ; ‘ and it’s very kind of you 
toask. I’m getting as strong as I was before 
I went to the hospital, and I think the wine 
you give me has done me a deal of good. I 
hope master’s much better this morning, 
ma'am.” 

“Yes ; your master is much better, Maria.” 

“’m very glad, ma’am, for more reasons 
than one.” 

Aunt Anne had made up and rehearsed a 
speech relative to the neglect of certain du- 
ties, now that Maria was back, and that 
though she had been ill, and allowances would 
be made and she would still be well cared for, 
she was not to expect that she was to lead a 
life of idleness, especially as there was now an 
invalid permanently in the house. But Ma- 
ria’s manner, and that addition or qualifying 
of her joy at her master’s improvement, quite 
drove the admonitory remarks out of her 
head by exciting curiosity. 

“Eh?” she exclaimed, “ for more reasons 
than one, Maria? What do you mean by 
that ?” 

“Qh, nothing, ma’am,” said the woman, 
tightening her Ti, and taking up the hem 
of her apron to arrange in plaits. 

** Maria, you know, and have known for 





years, how I hate and detest mystery, ] 
desire that you tell me what you mean.” 

“Nothing at all, ma’am, indeed. I really 
—that is—I am very glad that master is 
better—that’s all.” 

“That is not all, Maria. I despise hints, 
as you well know.” 

“ Really, ma’am, there is nothing.” 

“Maria, you cannot deceive me. I cap 
read you perfectly. You have some reason 
for that innuendo, and after all I have done 
for you, and that Mr. Neil has done for you, 
I consider that you are acting very ungrate- 
fully by this reserve.” 

Maria began to cry. 

“Tt—it—it wasn’t from ungratefulness, 
ma’am, I’m sure, for I’m bubbling over with 
gratitude to you and Mr. Neil, and it was 
all on account of him that I spoke as I did.” 

“ Now, Maria, what do you mean 4” cried 
Aunt Anne, for the spark ignited upon her 
tinder-like nature was rapidly beginning to 

low. 

“Please, please, don’t ask me, ma‘am,” 
said Maria, with sobs. ‘I would not make 
mischief in a house for worlds.” 

“Nobody asks you to make mischief, 
Maria ; but if you have seen peculations, or 
matters connected with the housekeeping 
going wrong during your master’s illness, it 
is your duty to speak.” 

“Yes, ma'am, but it wasn’t anything of 
that sort.” 

“Then what was it?” said Aunt Anne, 
judicially. 

“And I’d be the last to speak, ma'am, 
knowing how valuable a character is tos 
poor person ; and well I know how easy it is 
to make mistakes and be deceived, especi- 
ally about such matters as that.” 

“ Maria, I insist. Why do you wish your 
master to be better ?” 

“Oh, of course, I want to see him quite 
well, ma’am, for though a bit ’arsh, a better 
master. a 

“ What other reason, Maria ?” 

“ Well, ma’am, if I must speak, it is be 
cause I shall be glad when master’s down 
again, and nurse is gone.” 

“Nurse? Stop a moment. She attended 
you at the hospital ?” 

“Oh, yes, ma'am,” said Maria, in a pect 
liar tone, which suggested neglect, ill-treat 
meni, and all kinds of unfeminine behaviour; 
“she attended me. I was in her ward.” 

“Well ?” 

“ Oh, that’s all, ma’am.” 

“It is not all, Maria, and I desire that 
you speak,” 
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“J don’t like to see a woman like that 
attending master.” 

“Jt was the doctor’s orders, Maria.” 

“So I s'pose, ma'am. I heard that Sir 
Denton sent her down. He thinks a deal of 
her. You see he’s a very old gentleman, 
ma'am, and she flatters him, and makes be- 
lieve to be very attentive, and she was always 
just the same to Mr. Neil, ma’am. I was 
slying there in pain and suffering and afflic- 
tion sore, but I couldn’t help using my eyes, 
and I saw a great deal.” 

“ Maria ! ” 

“Oh, it’s a fact, ma’am, and if I’d gone on 
us she did talking to the young doctors, I 
should never have expected to keep no place ; 
but of course a head nurse is different to a 
hupper ’ousemaid.” 

“That will do, Maria,” said Aunt Anne. 
*] cannot listen to such scandalous tattle. I 
have no doubt about its being all imagination 
on your part.” 

“T only wish it was, ma’am, I’m sure.” 

“It’s only a temporary arrangement, of 
course; and now, I wanted to speak to you 
about several little pieces of neglect I have 
observed that must not occur again. I know 
you have been ill, but it is quite time that 
you were a little more attentive, especially 
as we are about to have company.” ~ 

“Company, ma’am ?” 

“Yes; the Miss Lydons will be here to 
dinner on Friday, and they will stay the 
night, so I desire that their rooms are pro- 
perly prepared before they come, and of 
course, as they will not bring their maid you 
will wait upon them.” 

a Yes, ma’am ; I'll do my very best, and I 


pe—— 
“That will do, Maria.” 
“But there was one thing I should like to 
tell you, ma’am.” 

Aunt Anne was burning with curiosity, 
but she raised her hand. 
“Not another word, Maria. You know I 


never listen to the servants’ tattle. 
about your work.” 

“T hate her,” muttered Maria, as soon as 
she was in the hall, which she crossed so as 
to get to the back stairs ; “and if I haven’t 
put a spoke in her wheel this time my name 
isn’t what it is.” 

Maria tightened her lips as if to condense 

spleen against the patient,! ong-suffering 
woman who had had the misfortune to incur 
her dislike. 

“A thing like her!” she continued mut- 
tering. “A beggarly nurse, with not so much 
4% a decent box of her own to bring down 


Now go 





when she comes into a gentleman’s house, 
and giving herself airs as if she was a 
lady. Oh, dear me, and indeed! Couldn’t 
stoop to talk toa poor girl as if she was a 
fellow-creature, at the hospital; and down 
here, lor’ bless us! anyone would think she 
was a duchess up in the skies instead of a 
common hospital nurse. Oh, I do ’ate pride, 
and if it wasn’t that it do have a fall there’d 
be no living with such people.” 

Maria was not very strong yet, and she 
stopped short—as she expressed it to herself, 
with her heart in her mouth—and turned 
red and then pale on hearing a faint rustle 
behind her, and the nurse’s low sympathetic 
voice accosting her. 

“ Ah, Maria, are you better this morning ?” 

“ Oh, yes, thank you, ma’am, much better.” 

There was a tremendous emphasis on the 
“‘ma’am,” suggestive of keen and subtle sar- 
casm, and the revolt of honest humility 
against assumption. 

“Tam very glad,” said the nurse, gently. 
“Mrs. Barnett said that there were several 
little things you might do now in Mr. El- 
thorne’s room.” 

Maria’s face turned scarlet, and she faced 
round viciously. 

“Then it was you, was it, who complained 
to her that I didn’t do my work properly ¢” 

“T, my good girl?” said Nurse Elisia, 
smiling. ‘Oh, no.” 

“Tt must have been. Nobody else wouldn’t 
have been so mean as to go telling tales.” 

* You are making a great mistake, Maria,” 
said the nurse, with quiet dignity. “I cer- 
tainly asked Mrs. Barnett about a few things 
being done in your master’s room, and she 
referred me to you.” 

“T don’t want you to come here teaching 
me my work.” 

“ Oh, no, I will not interfere, Maria,” said 
the nurse, coldly ; “but it is necessary that 
the room should be seen to.” 

“Thank you, ma'am ; as if I didn’t know 
what a ’ousemaid’s work is. Oh, I haven’t 
patience with such mean, talebearing, stuck- 
up ways.” 

The nurse looked at her in a pained way, 
and for a few moments there was a slight 
flash of resentment in her face; but it died 
out directly, and she spoke very gently : 

“ You are making a mistake, Maria.” 

“Don’t ‘ Maria’ me, please—ma’am,” cried 
the housemaid ; and that “ ma’am ” was tre- 
mendous. 

“Stop,” said the nurse, gently and firmly, 
and her eyes seemed to fascinate the woman, 
as a hand was laid upon her arm. “ You 
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have passed through a very trying ordeal 
lately, and it has affected your nervous sys- 
tem. You must not give way to an angry, 
hysterical fit like this. It is dangerous in 
your state.” 

“Oh, don’t you begin to ‘my lady’ it 
over me.” 

Nurse Elisia changed colour a little, and 
darted a penetrating look at the speaker, 
but her countenance resumed its old calm 
directly, and she went on firmly. 

“Take my advice, Maria; now do as I 
tell you. Never mind about the work—I 
will do what is necessary myself. Go up to 
your bedroom and lie down for an hour, till 
you have grown calm and cool.” 

“T sha’n't,” cried Maria, with the passionate 
utterance of an angry child; “and I won't 
stop in a house where—where——”—there 
was a hysterical outburst of sobbing here— 
“such goings on—and I'll take my month.” 

** Let me take you up to your room.” 

“No, no! I won’t go. I—oh—oh—oh!” 

But the strong will prevailed over the 
weak, and Maria suffered herself to be led 
along the corridor till, a figure approaching 
at the end, she cried spitefully through her 
sobs: “Of course, I know. To get me out 
of the way. Oh, I’m not blind.” 

Nurse Elisia’s hand fell from the woman’s 
arm as if it had been a gymnotus, and there 
was an indignant look in her eyes as they 
met Neil Elthorne’s searchingly, in fear lest 
he had heard the malignant utterance. 

** What is the matter?” he said. “Why, 
Maria, I thought you were so much better.” 

“It is a little hysterical attack,” said the 
nurse, quietly. ‘I was advising her to go 
and lie down, sir.” 

** Yes, of course,” said Neil, quickly, as he 
caught the woman’s wrist. “Go and lie 
down at once. You must not give way to 
that sort of thing, Maria. You are not quite 
yourself yet.” 

** [I’m better, now, sir,” she said, as she 
struggled for the mastery over herself.—“No, 
thank you! I can go by myself.” 

‘Oh, yes,” she muttered, as she glanced 
back on reaching the swing-door at the end 
of the corridor. “I’m not blind. A nice 
creature !—and him to go on like that. But 
I’ve not done yet.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AUNT ANNE would not, she said, listen to 
Maria’s tattle, but the woman’s words went 
home. 

“T suspected it,” she said to herself, “and 





go she shall before matters are worse, ]j 
is always the way with these quiet, artfy] 
women.” 

So she took up her pen to write to Sip 
Denton Hayle, but she did not begin, for it 
occurred to her that if she did write and ask 
him to recall the nurse, he would immedi. 
ately communicate with Neil to ask for ap 
explanation, and whether Nurse Elisia had 
neglected her duties. 

“And that’s the worst of it,” said Aunt 
Anne to herself, “she never has, but has 
done wonders for poor Ralph.” 

Then it occurred to her also that, though 
Neil was only her nephew, he was fast risi 
into the position of an eminent surgeon, an 
that in such a case as this she would not 
have dared to interfere if he had been some 
one else. 

“Oh, dear me!” she said pettishly, “it's 
very dreadful. Women always were at the 
bottom of all the mischief in the world. I’ve 
suspected it ; Neil has been so changed, and 
so has Alison. It seems monstrous, but as 
sure as I’m a living woman she has managed 
to attract them both, and it must be stopped 
or no one knows what mischief will hap 
Why, those two might quarrel dreadfully, 
and then Oh, dear me, I’m very glad 
Saxa and Dana are coming. They will be 
the real cure for the trouble after all.” 

She took up her pen again, but only to 
throw it back on to the silver tray. 

“No; I mustn't write. Stop; I know. 
ll go in and sit with Ralph this afternoon, 
and quietly work round to the point of the 
nurse leaving now. Isabel and I could do 
everything he requires.” 

“No,” she cried, with her face full of per 
plexity, “he would only fly in a passion and 
abuse me for interfering, and insist upon 
keeping her twice as long, and if I told him 
what I thought about Neil and Alison i 
would enrage him so that he would have 
some terrible relapse. Oh, dear me! I dont 
know what Nature could have been about to 
make a nurse with a face and a soft cooing 
voice like that woman’s.” “Bless me!” she 
cried aloud. “Neil, you shouldn’t make me 
jump like that.” 

“Didn’t you hear me come in, aunt?” 

“No, my dear, and I am so nervous. Ik 
came on when your father had his accident. 

“Oh, that will soon go off. I’ve just had 
a message from Sir Denton.” 

“To say that we need not keep the nurs 
any longer, and that he wants her back # 
the hospital ?” 

“No, aunt, dear, 


in response to a letter 
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mine written days ago,” said Neil, looking at 
her curiously. 

«What about, then ?” 

“To say that he is on his way down here 
to see my father again, and give me his 
opinion about the progress made.” 

«But, Neil, my dear, you should not ask 
people down like that. The Lydon girls 
are coming, and I cannot ask one of them to 

ive up her room, and I’m sure Sir Denton 
wouldn’t like mine, looking out toward the 
stables, though you can’t see them.” 

“Ton’t trouble yourself, aunt dear. He 
will not stay. He will come down by one 
train, spend an hour here, and go back to 
town at once. I want his endorsement of 
my ideas respecting a change of treatment.” 

“Oh, if that is the case then I need not 
worry.” 

“Not in the least, aunt. 
the lunch is kept back.” 

“Of course, my dear. Iam relieved. For 
it would have been so awkward with those 
girls here.” 

“They are coming, then?” said Neil, ab- 
sently. 

“Why, you know they are coming, dear. 
Really, Neil, I shall be very glad when you 
are married—and Alison, too, if it comes to 
that.” 

Neil looked at her searchingly, but his 
aunt’s face was perfectly calm—placid to a 
degree—though all the while she was con- 
gratulating herself upon the subtlety and 
depth of her nature in introducing the sub- 
ject so cleverly. 

“And why, pray ?” he said coldly. 

“ Because you want something else to think 
about besides cutting off people’s arms and 
legs. I declare you are quite growing intoa 
dreamy, thoughtful old man. If I were Saxa 
Lydon I should take you to task finely about 
your carelessness and neglect. I declare I’ve 
felt quite ashamed of you.” 

He looked at her sadly. 

“Tm afraid I am anything but a model 
young man, auntie.” 

“Indeed you are, sir, and it’s quite time 
you mended. I don’t know what your father 
will say to you when he gets better. It is 
one of his pet projects, you know. Fortu- 
nately Saxa is not like most girls.” 

“No,” he said aloud, unintentionally. 
“Saxa is not like most girls.” 

“Then do, pray, make haste and get your 
father well and the nurse out of the house.” 

“Why are you in such a hurry to get the 
nurse out of the house, aunt ?” 

““My dear! What a question! I declare, 

XXXITI—45 


Only see that 





Neil, you revel in sick-rooms, and in having 
nurses near you. This is nota hospital. Of 
course I want to see the nurse gone, and 
your father about again.” 

Neil frowned, and his aunt saw it. 
added hastily— 

“Not that I have a word to say against 
Nurse Elisia. I’m sure her attention to your 
poor father deserves all praise.” 

“God bless her! yes,” said Neil, in a low, 
grave tone. “She has saved his life.” 

“Oh, no, my dear, I am not going so far 
as that,” said Aunt Anne in alarm, so earnest 
was her nephew’s utterance. ‘ Nurses are 
not doctors.” 

“But they often do far more for the 
patients, aunt.” 

‘*Do they, my dear? Oh, well, I dare- 
say you are right.” 

“Yes, I am right,” he said dreamily, and 
he turned and left the room, unaware of the 
fact that Aunt Anne was watching him in- 
tently. 

“Oh, dear me! Oh, dear me!” she said 
to herself, “‘ what a tone of voice! He is 
thinking about her. There is no doubt about 
it, but he is sorry and repentant. I can read 
him like a book. Yes; he is sorry. My 
words brought him back to a sense of duty, 
and he will be as nice as can be to Saxa in 
future. I’m sure I could not have spoken 
better. It is a great advantage—experience, 
and a good knowledge of human nature. Now 
that boy—well, he always was the dearest 
and best of boys, and if he had been my 
own I couldn’t have thought more of him— 
that boy knows he has been doing wrong in 
letting himself be attracted by a pretty face, 
and my words have thoroughly brought him 
round. Maria was quite right, and I must 
talk to Alison too, and—yes, I will: Ill 
manage to have a chat with Sir Denton, and 
beg him as a great favour to let me finish 
nursing my brother. I will not say a word 
about the nurse. Dear me! what am I 
thinking about? I quite forgot to tell them 
we would lunch at half-past two.” 

Aunt Anne got up and rang the bell. 


She 


1” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THERE is plenty of food for the student in 
the dispositions of the sick, and the way they 
bear their pains. 

Ralph Elthorne’s was an exceptional case, 


and his moods were many. The principal 
feeling with him in the intervals when he 
was free from pain was one of irritation 
against fate for selecting him to bear all this 
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trouble and discomfort. Illness had been so 
rare with him that at times he found it hard 
to realise the fact that he was lying there, 
utterly helpless and forced to depend upon 
those about him for everything, the result 
being that he was about as petulant and rest- 
less a patient as could be well imagined. In 
addition, he grew day by day more and more 
suspicious, lying and watching every look 
and act of those about him, ready to distort 
the most trifling things, and fancy that they 
were all part and parcel of some deeply laid 
scheme which was to interfere with his peace 
of mind and tend to his utter dethronement 
from the old position he had held so long. 

On this particular morning he had been 
lying placidly enough, chatting with his son, 
while Nurse Elisia was in attendance, till 
Neil, feeling that the time had now come for 
his father to be prepared, let drop a few 
words about Sir Denton’s visit. 

The change was almost startling. There 
was a wildly eager, excited look in his eyes, 
and suspicion in the tone of his voice, as he 
exclaimed : 

“Coming down? Sir Denton? For what 
reason? Quick! Tell me why ?” 


He caught his son’s wrist, and his long 
thin fingers gripped it firmly as his troubled 


face, about which the grey hair was growing 
long since his illness, was turned searchingly 
to his son. 

“ Don’t take it like that, my dear father,” 
said Neil, smiling. “It is not the first time 
we have had him to see you.” 

“No, no! I know all that; but why— 
why is he coming ?” 

“T asked him to come down, sir, that is 
all.” 

“ Ah! you asked him tocomedown. Why 
—why was I not told ?” 

“For the reason you are showing,” replied 
Neil, quietly. “I was afraid that if you 
knew you might agitate yourself, and fill 
your brain with fancies about your state.” 

**So would any sick man,” cried Elthorne 
sharply. ‘And that is not all. You are 
keeping a great deal from me in your false 
- wisdom. But you cannot hide it from one 
who knows intuitively what changes take 
place in him. I can see and feel it all: I 
am worse.” 

“My dear sir, no,” said Neil, smiling. 

“Don’t contradict me, boy,” cried his father, 
fiercely. ‘Surely I ought to know from my 
own sensations. I am far worse, and you 
have sent for Sir Denton because you have 
reached the end of your teachings, and feel 
helpless to do any more.” 





“You do not give me much credit, father” 
said Neil, smiling. . 

“Yes, yes, I do, boy, a great deal,” saiq 
the old man, excitedly. “Then it has come 
to this at last.” 

“My dear father, that is what I feared, 
or I should have spoken to you sooner, | 
assure you that you have no cause for alarm,” 

“Words, words, words,” cried Mr, F- 
thorne, piteously. ‘The case is absolutely 
hopeless. You know it, and so you have 
sent for Sir Denton again.” 

“My dear father,” began Neil, taking 
his hand. 

“Be silent, sir,” cried the old man fiercely, 
‘and let me speak.” 

“Then my dear patient,” said Neil, “] 
must insist upon your listening to me calmly 
and patiently ;” but Mr. Elthorne paid no 
heed and went on. 

“Tm not going to blame you, boy, I sup. 
pose you have done your best, everything 
that you have been taught.” 

Elisia glanced at Neil in spite of herself, 
and it was a commiserating look, but a feeling 
of elation ran through her as she saw his 
calm, patient, pitying look as she quitted the 
room. 

‘Indeed I have done everything possible, 
father,” he said, quietly. 

“Yes, yes; all you knew, boy; all you 
knew.” 

“ And I have been able to do more perhaps 
than a surgeon who visited you would have 
achieved, through always being on the spot.” 

“ But your knowledge is limited of course, 
boy.” 

“Yes, I am afraid so,” replied Neil, sadly. 

“Tm not blaming you. Very patient with 
me, my boy. So has she been. Nurse!” he 
called. ‘ Nurse!” 

He turned his head a little so as to look 
over the back of the couch, for he had not 
seen that they were alone ; and then, as he 
strained his neck a little to fix his eyes upon 
the door which communicated with the dress- 
ing-room, it was painful to see the state of 
utter helplessness to which the strong man 
had been reduced. He could move his hands 
and arms, but the complete want of power 
elsewhere was so apparent to himself now, 
that he uttered a groan of despair, and looked 
back imploringly at his son. 

“What had I done?” he muttered. “What 
had I done ?” 

“My dear father,” whispered Neil ; but 
the old man turned from him again impatt 
ently. 

“ Nurse,” he cried, “nurse!” and he beat 
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with a stick that was ready to his hand, 
impatiently upon the floor. 

“J will go for her,” said Neil eagerly ; but 
there was no need. Nurse Elisia had faith- 
fully devoted herself to the service of her 
patient ; his call had been heard, and she 
came in quickly and silently, to glide toward 
the couch, her eyes the while scanning the 
sufferer questioningly, as if asking what had 
occurred to cause the summons. 

“There is nothing wrong, nurse,” Neil felt 
moved to say, as he saw the questioning look. 

“What?” cried Mr. Elthorne, turning his 
eyes fiercely upon hisson. ‘There is, nurse, 
and that is why I summoned you. Look 
here, Neil: my body may be half dead, but 
my head is clear. I am not imbecile yet, 
and I will not be treated like a child. It is 
hard, very hard, that even one’s own son 
sinks his relationship in the professional man, 
and forgets that he is dealing with his father 
who has become to him only a patient.” 

“My dear father!” cried Neil smiling, 
“are you not a little hard on me ?” 

“No! no!” cried the old man, irritably. 
“You are deceiving me, for my good as you 
call it, and as you owned a little while back.” 

“Indeed no,” said Neil, quietly. “I only 
owned to keeping back the fact that Sir 
Denton was coming down till the morning of 
his visit, so as to save you from brooding 
over it and getting anxious.” 

“Well, what is that but deceiving me as I 
say, and treating me as a child ?” 

“Surely not, my dear father.” 

“T say it is, and it is cruel. I want to 
trust you, but you all, even to Isabel, join 
in cheating me, for my good as you are 
pleased to call it.” 

Neil glanced at the nurse, who met his 
eyes, but, quick as lightning, the sick man 
raised his hand half menacingly at his son. 

“Hah!” he cried, “don’t try to corrupt 
her, and induce her to join your conspiracy ; 
I can read your looks—‘Don’t contradict 
him.’ She is honest; I can trust her. You 
will tell me the simple truth, nurse, will you 
not?” he said, holding one hand over the 
back of the couch toward her. 

She stepped nearer, and took the ex- 
tended hand. 

“Indeed I will, sir,” she said, gently ; and 
then, with a smile, “unless, sir, I were for- 
bidden.” 

“What ?” he cried, withdrawing his hand. 

“There might be a crisis in your illness 
when your medical adviser felt it was abso- 
lutely necessary for your own sake to keep 
back something of your state.” 





“ Hah!” he cried bitterly, “all alike—all 
alike. I thought I could trust you.” 

“You can trust me, sir, to be your faithful 
servant who is striving to help your re- 
covery.” 

He looked at her with the lines about the 
corners of his eyes very deep, but her frank, 
ingenuous look disarmed him, his face soft- 
ened, and he said gently : 

“Yes, I can trust you, nurse. God bless 
you for a good, patient soul. And now, tell 
me—there cannot be such a crisis as that of 
which you speak—surely I should feel some- 
thing of it if impending ‘ 

He did not finish his sentence but looked 
piteously up at the nurse, whose smile of en- 
couragement chased his dark thoughts away 
again, and he once more raised his hand. 

“Yes,” he said, gently. “You will tell 
me the truth. Sir Denton is coming down— 
to see me—to-day. It means that, though [ 
do not suffer more, I am much worse ?” 

“Indeed no, sir; and you are agitating 
yourself without cause.” 

“ Agitating myself without cause,” he mut- 
tered softly as he glanced at his son, and 
then quickly back at the candid face bent 
over him, while Neil’s heart beat more heavily, 
and there was a dreamy sensation of intense 
joy at his heart as he saw how full of faith 
and trust his father seemed. 

“You are steadily getting better, sir,” 
continued Elisia, and her soft, low voice was 
full of a tender sympathy for the broken 
man who clung to her hand. 

“Ts that the truth ?” he said, very slowly 
and impressively. ‘Don’t you deceive me, 
it would be too cruel. You will tell me 
all ?” 

She bent down over him a little lower so 
that he could gaze full in her clear, frank 
eyes, and there was a curious sense of swell- 
ing in Neil’s breast, and a jealous pang of 
despair as he clutched the arm of the chair 
tightly and thought of Alison, while the 
silence in the room seemed to be prolonged. 

It was Ralph Elthorne who broke that 
silence, and Neil started back to the present, 
for his imagination had been going rapidly 
astray. 

“Yes,” he said, quietly ; “it is the truth.” 
He paused again for a few moments. 
“You need not tell me,” he continued, 

“but, answer this:—And I shall quite re- 

cover—the use—of my limbs—and get about 

—again—as before ?” 

Nurse Elisia did not remove her eyes from 
those which gazed in hers with such fierce 
question; but her own grew cloudy and 
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seemed to darken with sadness and pity for 
the suffering man. 

« Answer me,” he said, imperiously. 

She turned quickly to Neil. 

‘“‘ No,” cried Mr. Elthorne ; “ don’t ask him 
what you are tosay. Speak out—the truth.” 

She bent lower over him with her eyes 
brimming over now, a couple of drops falling 
upon the invalid’s breast as he clung spas- 
modically to her hand. 

“You cannot lie,” he said, hoarsely. “The 
truth—the truth ?” 

Again there was a painful silence, and 
Neil clasped his hands together as his arms 
rested upon his knees, and he closed his 
eyes and let his head sink down, listening 
intently for the sentence which Nurse Elisia 
had been called upon to deliver. And at 
last she spoke, her low, soft voice thrilling 
father and son : 

“God has spared your life,” she almost 
whispered, but every word was painfully 
audible, “‘and you retain the greatest gift to 
man—the full possession of your mental 
powers.” 





" Yes, yes,” he whispered. 
oO on.” 

“You will soon, now, be sufficiently strong 
to be out and about once more, but——” 

“Go on,” he panted—“ go on.” 

“Forgive me, dear Mr. Elthorne, for say. 
ing it. You force it from me.” 

“Yes, yes; go on,” he panted—*the 
truth—the truth. I shall be out and about, 
but *” 

“Never again as of old,” she continued: 
and, low as her words were, they rang out 
to the ears of her listeners ; “ never again a 
of old.” 

As she uttered this last word of what was 
almost as painful as a death sentence to such 
a man as Ralph Elthorne, a sob seemed tp 
be torn from his breast, and Neil sprang up 
as if expectant of some fresh seizure. But 
his father made a sign which arrested him, 
and lay back gazing straight before him til 
many moments had elapsed. Then his lips 
parted, and they heard him say in a whisper; 

“A helpless cripple—I? Yes, it is the 
truth—the truth.” 


‘“ Go on— 
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“For ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with peace: the mountains and the hills shall break forth before you int 
singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands.”—Isarau ly, 12. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Ecclesiastes xii. 1—7. 


"a are three stages in the completed 

life of man. The first is the joy of 
conscious strength, “ Ye shall go out with 
joy.” The second is the resignation of con- 
scious weakness, “ Ye shall be led forth with 
peace.” The third is the crown of conscious 
experience, “The mountains shall break forth 
before you into singing, and all the trees of 
the field shall clap their hands.” 

The first stage is the time of youth—“ the 
going out.” It is proverbially a time of joy. 
Yet, let us not mistake this matter. Why is 
youth a time of joy? I believe there isa 
widespread delusion here. We commonly 
speak of our early days as the happiest days 
of our lives. The truth is, they are, of all 
days, the most unsatisfied. The joy of 
childhood is not the joy of being in child- 
hood, It is not a joy arising from any plea- 





sure within the actual reach of eye and ew, 
It is purely and exclusively the joy of 
pect—the gladness of “going out.” 

prompted not by satisfaction but by disew 
tent with its surroundings. Its peculiani 
lies not in its power to see a brilliant preset 
but in its capacity to figure a near al 
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splendid future. Aladdin is as miserabl 
meantime as the most unromantic life in th 
universe; but Aladdin has a ‘“ wonderil 
lamp,” and that makes all the difference ; tH! 
light of that lamp, just because it leaves# 
day in shadow, sets to-morrow in _ glot 
Dick Whittington is as discontented wi 
his present locality as any hard-worked 6 
rative. What matter? he is going to lu 
don, and the streets of London are part 
with gold. He loves even to exaggerate 
present woes ; they make the New Je 
shine so much brighter ; they throw so m 
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that it hears sweeter musi, but that every- 
thing cries “There shall be sweeter music 
tomorrow.” “To-morrow” is the magic 
word that is chanted by all nature in its ear. 
“To-morrow ” whispers the leaf as it drops 
from the autumn tree; “ to-morrow” mur- 
murs the stream as it disappears beneath the 
thicket ; “to-morrow” sings the bird as it 
yanishes in empty air; “to-morrow” sighs 
the storm as, between the gusts of its passion, 
it predicts a calm. The gladness of youth is 
a prospective gladness; it is the joy of 
“going out.” 

And very wonderful is the confidence 
with which youth does go out. There is not, 
to my mind, a more marvellous problem in 
life than the self-confidence of the beginner. 
One would imagine that. the first sensation 
ofa soul standing at the gates of this mys- 
terious existence would be a sensation of 
pain. One would think that the earliest 
vision of the human spirit would be a vision 
of life’s appalling difficulty ; a vision that, 
like the cherubim and the flaming sword, 
would drive back from the very threshold. 
And yet, it is all the reverse. The first sen- 
sation with which the mind contemplates any 
study is a sense of its easiness. Take a youth 
for the first time into a picture-gallery and 
show him the works of the masters, he will 
probably say within himself, “I could do as 
well.” When God brought Abraham into 
the picture-gallery of nature, He spoke to 
him through this impulse. Abraham looked 
upon the mighty sands that bordered the 
far-sounding sea, and the Voice said within 
him, “So shall thy seed be.” He looked up 
to the great stars that glittered without end 
in the vault of night, and the Voice said 
within him, “So shall thy seed be.” It is 
the finest exhibition I know in all literature of 
the self-confidence of youth—the finest save 
one. The one spectacle which excels it is the 
sight of the Galilean Peter standing at the 
Master’s door, and, at the end of a day’s work, 
demanding a lifetime’s pay : “ Lord, we have 
left all and followed Thee; what shall we 
have?” It is the grandest, the sublimest, 
the most unqualified egotism ever spoken or 
acted. Alexander wept because he feared 
that he had exhausted all physical space ; but 
this conqueror was in advance of him. He 
feared that he had exhausted all moral space. 
He was afraid that he had run so fast over 
the ten commandments that he would have 
to sit down and wait for his reward until the 
coming up of slow humanity. He held a 
grain of dust in each hand and cried, “'T'wo 
worlds are mine.” Why does not Christ 





repel him? Why does He not tell him that 
he has not kept even one of the least of these 
commandments? Why does He not warn 
him that, within a few brief weeks, his inborn 
selfishness shall prompt him to run for his 
dear life and to deny with earnest impreca- 
tions that he has ever clasped the hand of 
the Nazarene? Why would it almost seem 
as if He sought to foster the arrogance of 
His disciple, by only making the reward 
more brilliant, and revealing in more glitter- 
ing radiance the glory of the throne? In 
the coming section we shall see. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read 1 Kings xix. 1—8. 


At the close of the last reading I asked a 
question—Why is there permitted to youth 
such boundless arrogance, such infinite self- 
conceit? Why is the opening of human life, 
of all periods, seemingly the least reveren- 
tial? Why does the problem of existence 
never appear so easy as it does to the soul’s 
earliest vision? And the answer is at the 
door. It is not self-conceit ; it is not arro- 
gance ; it is not even a delusion ; it is only 
an illusion—a thing reflected out of its place 
and time. The boundless vision of youth is 
a true vision ; it is only seen too soon. The 
popular notion is that we first climb the 
avenue and then reach the house: it is all 
the reverse; we first reach the house and 
then descend the avenue. God has ordained 
that the earliest vision of the human soul 
shall be a vision of the many mansions, that 
the first sight which shall break upon the 
eye shall be a sight of the Father’s dwelling. 
We see the whole before the parts. The 
earliest gaze of youth is riveted on its own 
completed portrait—a portrait beheld too 
soon, but in itself true to the life. The Chris- 
tian in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” comes 
at the end of his journey to the Delectable 
Mountains, but in God’s map of the pilgrim’s 
progress the Delectable Mountains come first. 
Upon every youth, as on primeval Adam, God 
causes at first a deep sleep to fall. He is borne 
unconscious up the avenue, and wakes not 
till he reaches the summit of the hill where 
stands the Father’s house. The earliest ob- 
ject on which his eye rests is the goal of all 
—the dwelling-place of the Father. He sees 
not the steep ascent that leads to it, he be- 
holds not the thorns and briars that strew 


the way ; he sees only the culminating emi- 


nence which compensates the toil. Youth 
looks into its paradise unbarred by the sword 
of the cherubim; Abraham sees the land 
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seemed to darken with sadness and pity for 
the suffering man. 

« Answer me,” he said, imperiously. 

She turned quickly to Neil. 

“No,” cried Mr. Elthorne ; “‘ don’t ask him 
what you are tosay. Speak out—the truth.” 

She bent lower over him with her eyes 
brimming over now, a couple of drops falling 
upon the invalid’s breast as he clung spas- 
modically to her hand. 

“You cannot lie,” he said, hoarsely. ‘The 
truth—the truth ?” 

Again there was a painful silence, and 
Neil clasped his hands together as his arms 
rested upon his knees, and he closed his 
eyes and let his head sink down, listening 
intently for the sentence which Nurse Elisia 
had been called upon to deliver. And at 
last she spoke, her low, soft voice thrilling 
father and son : 

“God has spared your life,” she almost 
whispered, but every word was painfully 
audible, ‘“‘and you retain the greatest gift to 
man—the full possession of your mental 
powers.” 





»” he whispered. “Go on— 

“You will soon, now, be sufficiently stro 
to be out and about once more, but——” 

“Go on,” he panted—“ go on.” 

“Forgive me, dear Mr. Elthorne, for say. 
ing it. You force it from me.” 

“Yes, yes; go on,” he panted—“the 
truth—the truth. I shall be out and about, 
but +” 

“Never again as of old,” she continued: 
and, low as her words were, they rang out 
to the ears of her listeners ; “ never again a 
of old.” 

As she uttered this last word of what was 
almost as painful as a death sentence to such 
a man as Ralph Elthorne, a sob seemed to 
be torn from his breast, and Neil sprang up 
as if expectant of some fresh seizure. But 
his father made a sign which arrested him, 
and lay back gazing straight before him till 
many moments had elapsed. Then his lips 
parted, and they heard him say in a whisper; 

“A helpless cripple—I? Yes, it is the 
truth—the truth.” 
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“For ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with peace: the mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into 
singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands.””—Isaran lv, 12. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Ecclesiastes xii. 1—7. 


= are three stages in the completed 
life of man. The first is the joy of 


conscious strength, “ Ye shall go out with 
joy.” The second is the resignation of con- 
scious weakness, “‘ Ye shall be led forth with 


peace.” The third is the crown of conscious 
experience, “The mountains shall break forth 
before you into singing, and all the trees of 
the field shall clap their hands.” 

The first stage is the time of youth—“ the 
going out.” It is proverbially a time of joy. 
Yet, let us not mistake this matter. Why is 
youth a time of joy? I believe there isa 
widespread delusion here. We commonly 
speak of our early days as the happiest days 
of our lives. The truth is, they are, of all 
days, the most unsatisfied. The joy of 
childhood is not the joy of being in child- 
hood, It is not a joy arising from any plea- 





sure within the actual reach of eye and ear, 
It is purely and exclusively the joy of pros 
pect—the gladness of “going out.” tt is 
prompted not by satisfaction but by discon 
tent with its surroundings. Its peculiarity 
lies not in its power to see a brilliant present, 
but in its capacity to figure a near and 
splendid future. Aladdin is as miserable 
meantime as the most unromantic life in the 
universe; but Aladdin has a “ wonderfil 
lamp,” and that makes all the difference ; the 
light of that lamp, just because it leaves 
day in shadow, sets to-morrow in glow. 
Dick Whittington is as discontented with 
his present locality as any hard-worked opt 
rative. What matter? he is going to Lor 
don, and the streets of London are paved 
with gold. He loves even to exaggerate his 
present woes ; they make the New Jerusalem 
shine so much brighter ; they throw so mudh 
more into the foreground the glories tol 
revealed. The peculiarity of youth is né 
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that it hears sweeter musi+, but that every- 
thing cries “There shall be sweeter music 
tomorrow.” “To-morrow” is the magic 
word that is chanted by all nature in its ear. 
“To-morrow ” whispers the leaf as it drops 
from the autumn tree; “ to-morrow” mur- 
murs the stream as it disappears beneath the 
thicket ; “to-morrow” sings the bird as it 
vanishes in empty air; “to-morrow” sighs 
the storm as, between the gusts of its passion, 
it predicts a calm. The gladness of youth is 
a prospective gladness; it is the joy of 
“going out.” 

And very wonderful is the confidence 
with which youth does go out. There is not, 
to my mind, a more marvellous problem in 
life than the self-confidence of the beginner. 
One would imagine that the first sensation 
of asoul standing at the gates of this mys- 
terious existence would be a sensation of 

ain. One would think that the earliest 
vision of the human spirit would be a vision 
of life’s appalling difficulty ; a vision that, 
like the cherubim and the flaming sword, 
would drive back from the very threshold. 
And yet, it is all the reverse. The first sen- 
sation with which the mind contemplates any 
study is a sense of its easiness. Take a youth 
for the first time into a picture-gallery and 
show him the works of the masters, he will 
probably say within himself, “‘I could do as 
well.” When God brought Abraham into 
the picture-gallery of nature, He spoke to 
him through this impulse. Abraham looked 
upon the mighty sands that bordered the 
far-sounding sea, and the Voice said within 
him, “So shall thy seed be.” He looked up 
to the great stars that glittered without end 
in the vault of night, and the Voice said 
within him, “So shall thy seed be.” It is 
the finest exhibition I know in all literature of 
the self-confidence of youth—the finest save 
one. The one spectacle which excels it is the 
sight of the Galilean Peter standing at the 
Master’s door, and, at the end of a day’s work, 
demanding a lifetime’s pay : “ Lord, we have 
left all and followed Thee; what shall we 
have?” It is the grandest, the sublimest, 
the most unqualified egotism ever spoken or 
acted. Alexander wept because he feared 
that he had exhausted all physical space ; but 
this conqueror was in advance of him. He 
feared that he had exhausted all moral space. 
He was afraid that he had run so fast over 
the ten commandments that he would have 
to sit down and wait for his reward until the 
coming up of slow humanity. He held a 
grain of dust in each hand and cried, “Two 
worlds are mine.” Why does not Christ 





repel him? Why does He not tell him that 
he has not kept even one of the least of these 
commandments ? Why does He not warn 
him that, within a few brief weeks, his inborn 
selfishness shall prompt him to run for his 
dear life and to deny with earnest impreca- 
tions that he has ever clasped the hand of 
the Nazarene? Why would it almost seem 
as if He sought to foster the arrogance of 
His disciple, by only making the reward 
more brilliant, and revealing in more glitter- 
ing radiance the glory of the throne? In 
the coming section we shall see. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read 1 Kings xix. 1—8. 


AT the close of the last reading I asked a 
question—Why is there permitted to youth 
such boundless arrogance, such infinite self- 
conceit? Why is the opening of human life, 
of all periods, seemingly the least reveren- 
tial? Why does the problem of existence 
never appear so easy as it does to the soul’s 
earliest vision? And the answer is at the 
door. It is not self-conceit ; it is not arro- 
gance ; it is not even a delusion; it is only 
an ilusion—a thing reflected out of its place 
and time. The boundless vision of youth is 
a true vision ; it is only seen too soon. The 
popular notion is that we first climb the 
avenue and then reach the house: it is all 
the reverse; we first reach the house and 
then descend the avenue. God has ordained 
that the earliest vision of the human soul 
shall be a vision of the many mansions, that 
the first sight which shall break upon the 
eye shall be a sight of the Father’s dwelling. 
We see the whole before the parts. The 
earliest gaze of youth is riveted on its own 
completed portrait—a portrait beheld too 
soon, but in itself true to the life. The Chris- 
tian in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” comes 
at the end of his journey to the Delectable 
Mountains, but in God’s map of the pilgrim’s 
progress the Delectable Mountains come first. 
Upon every youth, as on primeval Adam, God 
causes at first a deep sleep to fall. He is borne 
unconscious up the avenue, and wakes not 
till he reaches the summit of the hill where 
stands the Father’s house. The earliest ob- 
ject on which his eye rests is the goal of all 
—the dwelling-place of the Father. He sees 
not the steep ascent that leads to it, he be- 
holds not the thorns and briars that strew 
the way; he sees only the culminating emi- 
nence which compensates the toil. Youth 
looks into its paradise unbarred by the sword 
of the cherubim; Abraham sees the land 
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undimmed by the shadow of Mount Moriah, 
and Peter hears the voice of morning un- 
broken by the crowing of the cock. 

Have any of my readers not read “ The 
Dream of Gerontius”? It is to my mind the 
finest thing Newman ever wrote, not except- 
ing “ Lead, kindly light.” Its conception 
would be original in any man ; it is strikingly 
original in a Roman Catholic. The popular 
view of the Church of Rome is that we 
reach Christ through purgatory; the view 
of Cardinal Newman is that we reach pur- 
gatory through Christ. In his conception 
the first object on which the departed soul 
gazes is the vision of the Son of Man. Ere 
ever it enters into the abode of purgatorial 
pain, ere ever it passes into the shadow land 
which is supposed to lie between death and 
resurrection, it receives one piercing vision 
of the loveliness of Jesus. Such a vision 
would keep a man joyous even in purgatory, 
would support him amid the pains of hell. 
But it is for the present world that to me 
the thought has weight and value. This life 
is the real purgatory ; it is a series of cleans- 
ing fires. How am I to pass through them ? 
It will not do to point me to the Delectable 
Mountains at the end; I cannot hope for 
that which I have never experienced. I want 
a preliminary joy, a joy to meet me at life’s 
door. ‘They shall go out with joy” are the 
words in which the prophet expresses this 
pregnant truth. It is the cry for an ante- 
cedent gladness, a gladness that shall precede 
the storm. Have you studied that magnifi- 
cent Scripture passage which I have prefixed 
to this section? It is the type of all human life. 
Elijah is going out on his journey to Mount 
Horeb, going out to forty days of weary, 
solitary travel—forty days of trackless sands 
and barren wastes and burning suns. In 
what strength shall he go forth? Shall it 
be in the strength of a prospective joy? That 
would not keep him half-way through the 
desert. No; the angel must meet him at 
the beginning, before he starts at all. Be- 
fore he plants one foot on the road of his 
destined journey God must light for him the 
sacred fire, and administer to him the sacred 
nourishment. Grief is never self-supporting ; 
it reposes ever on the bosom of a past joy. 
As John lay on the breast of Jesus, even so 
must every sorrow recline on some unex- 
hausted sunbeam. Therefore it is well that 
at the very outset the angel should meet us. 
It is well that, ere we start upon the journey, 
we should be inspired with the sense of a 
strength beyond our actual power. It is well 
that in the morning of life we should over- 





rate our present powers and feel the grasp of 
the prize while yet it is far away. The wonds 
of an old English song, as true as they ar 
beautiful, have photographed in one verge 
the experience of every soul— 


*“ Oh! the vision that entrances 

In the beams of fervid youth 

Fades away as life advances 
In the sober light of truth ; 

But, we’re all the stouter hearted 
To sustain this world’s alloy, 

That we drank before we started 
Of those sparkling draughts of joy.” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read St. John xxi. 15 to end, 


THE curtain here falls, and when it rises 
again all is changed. Youth has passed away 
and middle age has come. In the days of 
our youth we went out with joy ; in the days 
of middle age we are only “led forth with 
peace.” It is a wonderful transformation—a 
strange ebbing of the tide. Two changes are 
involved in the change of language. There 
is first the transition from the active into the 
passive voice; we no longer “go out;” we 
are led. Have you ever studied these striking 
words of our Lord to Peter, “When thou wast 
young, thou girdedst thyself and walkedst 
whither thou wouldest : but when thou shalt 
be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, 
and another shall gird thee”? They are not 
only true of Peter but of all life; they ar 
the truth of middleage. I ask any man who 
has reached the afternoon of the day, if the 
afternoon does not differ from the morning 
just in the respect here indicated? Is it not 
distinguished from the opening of life pre 
cisely in this, that we are no longer allowed 
to carry out our projected mapping of lifes 
young dream. We all began with a prospet 
tive plan of our coming destiny. We built 
a gorgeous castle in the air of our own image 
nation, and we said to ourselves, “I shall 
live there.” Have we reached that castle! 
Without hesitation I answer, No. I do not 
say that we may not have reached as good. 
Ido not say that the ideal which we have 
attained must needs have fallen beneath the 
ideal of our early hope. But I do say that 
the one is different from the other, and that 
in this difference lies the sacrifice of middle 
age. It lies in the giving up of your plan for 
God’s plan. You had a dream of being & 
missionary, and circumstances have made you 
a merchant. You had a fireside dream—the 
dream of an earthly love which made you 
glad; but’ affection was adverse, and 
pitcher was broken at the fountain. Perhaps 
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you would not now wish that it were other- 
wise. Be it so; but you have been led into 
that. It has come to you as the chariot of 
fre came to Elijah. God says to Elijah: 
You have been accustomed too long to be 
one of the horses ; come, and I will give you 
a new experience ; get in and be driven. Get 
jn, and trust yourself to the guidance of 
another charioteer. Get in, and J shall take 
the reins and you shall lie passive, and I shall 
carry you over a road not dreamt of in your 
philosophy. 
And then, as the result of this, there comes 
a second change ; there is a subsiding of joy 
into peace. I call it a subsiding because it 
impiies a diminution of heat. There is a 
difference between joy and peace. If I were 
asked to express the difference in a single 
word, I should say that it is the distinction 
between the rushing forward to battle and 
the mere refusal to run away. Joy chooses ; 
peace merely accepts. Joy puts forth the 
hand; peace only consents to hold. Joy 
breaks out into laughter ; peace is willing not 
tocry. And yet I would not have you think 
that peace is a light thing, that it is even the 
lighter thing of the two. It is only accept- 
ance, it is true ; but acceptance of what? Of 
an eclipse. To accept an eclipse is regarded 
in Scripture as a proof of very great nearness 
to the Divine, ‘‘ He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty.” You will distin- 
guish between the acceptance of an eclipse and 
the submission to an eclipse. You rise on 
some autumn morning with the purpose of 
enjoying an excursion into wood and field. 
You look out at the casement window, and 
the prospect seems ominous. There is a 
dense mist over the hills, and the eye cannot 
see many steps before it. Are you disap- 
pointed at the vision? It depends entirely 
on your answer to the question, What does 
it mean? It may mean one or other of two 
things—either rain or heat. If it mean rain, 
you must submit with the best grace possible. 
But if you decide that it means heat, your 
attitude is not that of submission; it is ac- 
ceptance. You have accepted the eclipse, 
and why? Because you have decided that 
the sun has been eclipsed only by itself, 
dimmed only by the shadow of its own 
chariot-wheels. So is it with the mists of 
life. They come alike to one and all— 
equally, impartially. But they do not to 
one and all come with the same meaning. 
To one they mean rain; to another, heat. 
ou remember the garden of Gethsemane. 
re were two moments in that garden. 





There was a moment of intense agony, and 
there was a subsequent moment of acquies- 
cence almost equal to joy. What made the 
difference? You will seek in vain for it in 
any change of the sky. It was the same cup 
from which the Son of Man had shrunk at 
the opening of the hour—the same mist from 
which He had recoiled at the gates of the 
garden. What caused the transition in His 
heart? It was not a change of sight but a 
change of sign. Yesterday it meant rain: 
but to-day it meant heat—sun-heat, blood- 
heat, love-heat, the heat which cometh with 
clouds. Yesterday it was a cup of adver- 
sity ; to-day, without an altered ingredient, 
it had become the cup of the Father. Yes- 
terday He had stood in the midst of a storm 
which seemed to come from the farthest 
parts of the sea; to-day the storm was not 
less loud, but it had revealed another origin 
—the bosom of the Father. The ships have 
all reached the land when God has claimed 
the authorship of the tempest, “ Be not 
afraid ; it is I.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Isaiah x]. 1—11, 27 to end. 


THE scene once more changes, and we 
have passed to the third and final stage. 
Youth is gone, middle age is gone, and old 
age is come. We began with the outlook 
into the future—the going forth; we sub- 
sided into the struggle with the present—the 
consenting to be led ; we are to end with the 
retrospect of the past—“the mountains and 
the hills shall break forth before you into 
singing, and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their hands.” How strangely triumph- 
ant are the words! It is not too much to 
say that old age gets the only unqualified 
note of triumph in the whole passage. For 
the first time life itself, actual life, present 
life, breaks forth into song. Hitherto the 
world, as a world, has not been an object of 
joy. Youth was not a joy in life as it is ; it 
was the joy of outlook, the joy of dreaming 
about the possibility of another kind of life. 
Middle age was not joy of any sort; it was 
at best only the acceptance of another’s will. 
But old age for the first time breaks forth 
into singing over life's actual obstacles—its 
mountains and its fields. You will observe 
that in these words there is a classification of 
all the ills which the human spirit is heir to. 
I believe that all the calamities of this world 
may be summed up under two heads—the 
mountain and the field. There are moments 
of toil and moments of vacancy. There are 
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times in which our burden is the mountain, 
in which we have to climb, climb, climb, 
with weary feet and with little recompense ; 
and there are times in which our burden is 
the field—times of wasteness and desolate- 
ness, in which we seem to lose our track of 
the stream of life, and wander in a solitary 
way, having no city to dwell in. It is not 
unlike that division of human calamities 
which in an after age was made by our Lord 
when He proclaimed the need of rest for the 
labouring and the heavy-laden. Labouring 
belongs to the mountain ; heavy-ladenness is 
symbolised by the field—it is the weight of 
the spirit upon itself. Of the two I have 
always thought the latter the worse; but 
that is not here the question. What I wish 
to say now is, that for neither of these cala- 
mities does youth furnish the remedy. 
Youth is only the hope of outlook, the hope 
of going forth into fresh woods and pastures 
new. It looks for a solution, not by solving 
but by escaping the difficulty; it sings, 
“There is a happy land, far, far away.” 
Doubtless there is ; but that is not the song 
of the mountain and the field. It is the 


song of a bird which has been emancipated 
from the snare of the fowler, but not of a 
spirit which has seen all things to be well. 


It is not enough that I should be emancipated 
from my past ; my past must be vindicated, 
proved to be right. You do not compensate 
Job when you have given him back new 
brethren and houses and lands; you must 
redeem his waste places, must show him that 
the years of his bereavement were not loss 
but gain. Christianity is said to justify the 
sinner ; it must do more—it must justify 
God. It is not enough to put me in a flower- 
garden after a life amidst briars; you must 
teach me that the flower-garden has sprung 
up in the place of the briars and because of 
the briars. It is something that joy should 
come after sorrow ; but it is better still that 
sorrow should be turned into joy. It is some- 
thing that straight lines should succeed to 
crooked ones and that smooth places should 
follow rough ways ; but it is better still that 
the crooked things themselves should be 
made straight and that the rough places 
themselves should be made smooth. My 
life is not complete when you have freed it 
from the mountain and from the field ; the 
mountain must itself break forth into sing- 
ing, and the very solitudes of the field must 
clap their hands. 

Now, strange to say, this consummation 
of life’s ideal is more nearly reached in the 
retrospect of old age than at any other 





period. Let me ask any old man to-day at 
what spot of his life he would like to builg 
a monument ; what, in all probability, would 
be his answer? It would be, “In the moup. 
tain and in the field—in the place of my 
toil and in the place of my seeming neglect. 
edness.” You remember one day when you 
asked an earthly father to set you up in 
business, and when he returned the seem. 
ingly harsh reply, “ Not a farthing, my hoy, 
you must climb the mountain from the 
ranks.” That mountain has now become 
your glory ; it has made a man of you; you 
will build your monument there. Or, you 
remember one dark day when you lost an 
appointment on which your heart had been 
set for years; you seemed to be utterly 
stranded ; life had passed you by and you 
stood in the field alone. That field has also 
become your glory. If you had got that 
appointment you would have been indeed 
stranded. The place you coveted has be 
come one of life’s islands—an unfrequented, 
deserted place ; your loss has saved you from 
being shelved. The original solitude has 
clapped its hands; you will build your mo 
nument there. If I were to summon to-day 
a roll-call of the mighty dead, and were to 
ask each man where he would wish his mo 
nument to stand, I am sure that each would 
point either to the mountain or to the field 
Abraham would tell you to build, not below 
the evening stars, but upon that Mount 
Moriah where in the early morn his faith 
was tried. Isaac would tell you to build, 
not in the quietness of his rustic retreat 
but beside that well of water where his 
temper was fretted by the foe. Jacob would 
tell you to build, not in the place where he 
won his birthright but amid the shadows d 
that night where he lay on a pillow of stone. 
Joseph would tell you to build, not amid 
the corn-sheaves which prophesied his glory 
but down in the dungeon where his glory 
seemed extinguished. Moses would tell you 
to build, not amid the riches of Egypt but 
amid those haunts of Midian which appeared 
to be a waste. Dare I ask one life more— 
the purest, the fairest, the only divine life! 
He, too, would answer with his brethren, 
build my monument in the Potter’s Field, 
where I trod the winepress alone and of the 
people had none with me. My cross shall 
be My crown; My shame shall be My glory; 
My silence shall be My revealing ; My death 
shall be My life for evermore. The moult 
tain of My Calvary shall break forth into 
singing ; the tree of the crucifixion field 
shall » EA its hands. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—‘‘HE HAS BEATEN ME, 
AFTER ALL.” 
*“ Some die laughing, and some die quaffing, 
And some die high on tree ; “ 
w pat vet me vine velo 
A. OC. Swinpurye, 
HAT night, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, while Elizabeth was waiting and 
watching for her father, a slender, wide-eyed 
ghost, cowering over the justice-room fire, 
John Walrond, in his lodging in Colgrave, 
was laying his head on the pillow, prepared 
to sleep the sleep of the curate who has been 
dutifully obeying his vicar’s orders from ten 
in the morning till ten at night. 

Luckily for him, custom was beginning to 
inure him to the difficulties of his position, 
and, like most people who have to work hard 
under orders, he was beginning to feel a plea- 
sure in the work itself quite apart from any 
results, There were many men in Colgrave, 
and, therefore, many minds; and some 
amongst the many that Mr. Ravenstone, and 
even John himself, could reach and touch. 
And in their honest rejoicing over these 
“brands snatched from the burning” they 
could escape from the thought of the awful 
fate which they honestly believed awaited 
those who would not listen to them,—as is 
mercifully permitted in the case of those who 
believe as John Walrond did, lest every ear- 
nest, thoughtful man should go mad. 

How long he had been asleep he did not 
know, but certainly he was far in the land of 
dreams when he was recalled by a sound of 
something pattering against the window-pane. 
For a moment or two he lay wondering how 
the still, tranquil night, upon which he had 
looked out the last thing before going to bed, 
could have given birth to fierce intermittent 
rain or hail, Then he started up, suddenly 
convinced that what had roused him was 
neither rain nor hail, but someone throwing 
small stones against his window. 

It was a dark night, and the streets of 
Colgrave were very imperfectly lighted, but 
looking out of the window John could discern 
a tall dark figure standing beside a horse, 
which was harnessed to a nondescript sort of 
light cart. The figure was as tall as Mr. 


Ravenstone’s, and for a moment the curate | 


fancied % must be his indefatigable vicar. 

But the voice was not that of Mr. Raven- 

stone, though it was one he knew. 
XXXIII—46 


“Mr. Walrond, you are wanted,” it said. 
“Dress yourself quickly, and come down.” 

He drew back, and hurried on two or three 
garments; wondering, but without the thrill 
of pleasant excitement that many young men 
would have felt. Another moment, and a 
sudden thought sent him to the window 
again. 

“Qne word!” he said. 
thing wrong at home ?” 

“No, no!” said the voice, impatiently, yet 
with some compunction in its tone. “It is 
up at Calton Edge you are wanted. Only 
be quick.” 

“Calton Edge” conveyed no meaning to 
John Walrond’s mind. It was six miles from 
Colgrave, and he had done no exploring since 
he came to the town, being too busy, and, 
indeed, not much interested at any time in 
the wild and almost uninhabited districts of 
the moor edges. 

But he was obedient, and dressed himself 
as quickly as he could, and in a moment more 
was out in the street, where, to his intense 
surprise, it was Harold Malreward who 
turned towards him, saying, in the most 
matter-of-fact tone, 

“ Have you your overcoat ?” 

“No!” 

“You had better get it. It is cold over 
the hills to-night. Now! which is the doctor’s 
house ? We want him even more than you.” 

“Dr. Charlton lives in this street-—there ! 
—next to the corner. But Dr. Rayner has 
more experience.” 

“ Rayner is too old to jump up in a hurry 
and rattle up to Calton Edge. (Jump in, 
‘quick !) Charlton must do, if he is at home.” 

As in a dream John Waldron obeyed ; 
pointed out the night-bell at the doctor’s 
| door, heard the peal which the other made it 
|sound, and heard the peremptory message 
| which he delivered to the sleepy man-servant. 
| There was an odd contrast between the young 
| man’s dress and his manner of speaking ; but 
| the servant was not awake enough to notice 
| it, though John Walrond did. Plainly, Harold 

Malreward was himself again that night, 
whatever part he might have been playing of 
late, or might need to play again. 

In another moment he was in the cart 
| again, and they were rattling along the stony 
street and out of the town as fast as the 
clumsily-made but powerful horse could go. 


“Ts there any- 
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The pace at which they were going rather 
took away John’s readiness to question his 
companion ; but presently natural curiosity 
triumphed over the inclination to sit tight 
and hold his breath. 

“T have complied with your request, Mr. 
Malreward,” he said, “ but I should be glad 
to know where we are going and for what 
purpose ?” 

“ And I—should be glad to leave you to 
find out for yourself,” answered Harold, 
slowly, after a moment. ‘ But I have no 
right to do that. All that I can tell you you 
ought to know. Do you know that you 
saved a man’s life, there in Colgrave, on the 
polling-day %” 

“T—TI could not think so!” stammered 
John Walrond, shocked and startled. ‘You 
would have rescued him just the same with- 
out my assistance.” 

“Should I? Well! you did it, and you 
will never know how much risk you ran in 
doing it. But to-night his time was come, I 
suppose, and you were not there ; and I came 
too late to be of much use. And he is done 


for this time, I fear, after all.” 

“Done for? Do you mean killed 1—Mr. 
Harris ?” 

“Killed he is not, or I should not be 
moving heaven and earth to get a parson and 


a doctor to him. But I doubt very much 
whether either of you can do much for him. 
And I—I ought to be glad ; and yet, I verily 
believe, I am fool enough to be sorry!” 

He laughed as he ended ; a laugh that told 
far less of mirth than of body and mind con- 
fused and overstrained, but which horrified 
his hearer still more. 

“But—good heavens!—do you mean to 
say that Mr. Harris has met with foul play ?” 

“He has met with those who would have 
done to him as he did to another. Foul play 
it was, inasmuch as there were six to one; 
but he went better armed than they could, 
and they knew it. But I, who would have 
been glad to meet him, one to one, thought the 
odds too heavy, and did my best to interfere. 
I did interfere, and what happened afterwards 
is no fault of mine, for no man could have 
foreseen it.” 

“Was it a plot, then, to rob and murder 
him? And how did you come to know of 
it ?” 

“Tt was a plot ; and I came to know of it 
because I have been living lately in a world 
that you know very little of ; where men have 
no home, no name, no character, and no laws. 
I hope they have no souls! Hearts they 
have, as I have proved, and can bear witness. 





But their hearts did not speak up for Thom. 
ton Harris, and small blame to them!” 

“But, why did you not inform the police?” 

“In the first place, because I hadn’t time 
And if I had had time, I doubt very mug 
whether I should have done it. It was not 
till—till something put it before me in a ney 
light, that I really began to bestir myself in 
the matter.” 

“Then, if the wretched man dics I fear his 
blood will be upon your head.” 

“Possibly! And yet it seemed a good 
deal to hold back from having it on my hand 
instead. I meant to have had it so at one 
time, but Fate—and someone else—would 
not let it be. Do you remember directin 
my attention to a Bible, that night when 
your father locked me up in a room in his 
house ?” 

John Walrond faced round and looked at 
his companion uneasily. A very real suspicion 
crossed him that this young man could not be 
altogether in his right mind. He had not 
sufficient imagination to picture to himself 
how a man should behave under such strange 
circumstances, but Harold’s mingling of real 
regret and cool recklessness seemed to him 
altogether unnatural, and even shocking. 

“T fear I didn’t use it as you proposed,’ 
went on Harold, in the same tone, “ but | 
tried his fortune with it—or my own. And 
there came up a text about vengeance, that 
seemed almost too a propos. I did not intend 
to pay any heed to it, practically, but it ha 
worked itself round to that, nevertheless; s 
that here am I doing my best for him, and 
not quite sure whether I am not much to 
blame in not having done more.” 

“T cannot guess to what you refer !” said 
the other, gently and somewhat nervously. 

“No? Oh, well! it doesn’t matter! I 
thought you knew all about that. You saved 
his life, anyhow ; so, to-night, I came to you 
It was a case of applying to the man’s friends, 
and I don’t know that he has any.” 

“Where and when did it happen ?” asked 
John, after a moment, during which he had 
been closely studying all that he could see of 
his companion’s looks. 

The moon was just rising over the bar 
shoulder of the moor towards which they 
were travelling. But her face was coppely 
and dim, and two or three bars of cloud lay 
along the horizon, from between which she 
seemed to peer as through a prison grate 
The night was very still, though cold, and 
felt somehow more like autumn than 
spring. And the eerie stillness of those up 
land solitudes, and the strangeness of theif 
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errand, sent a shiver through John Walrond’s 


nes. 
ffarold had been looking straight before 
him, urging on the horse with whip and rein, 
leaning forward as if he would infect the 
ereature with his own impatience, yet speak- 
ing abstractedly, as if half to himself, or 
thinking aloud. But at this direct question 
he looked round, drawing himself together, 
perhaps, physically and mentally. 

“Your knowing time and place can do no 
harm, I suppose,” he said, ‘‘ but you will see 
that I must be careful, for the sake of those 
fellows, whom I won’t bring to justice, who- 
ever else may try to do so. Well! they knew 
that he had money with him, and that he was 
coming across from Aldersford, though he 
had given out that he was gone to Colgrave, 
yonder. By rights he should have been met 
with on Scarrisdale Moor, where he met Crof- 
ton; but his road did not lie that way, you 
see! They waited for him up on Thansley 
Edge, where the road dips down suddenly 
between high banks, as it leaves the open 
ground ; and I overtook him just before he 
got there.” 

“Well?” said John Walrond, eagerly. 
This story seemed to him in the last degree 
bizarre and incredible, and yet it was too 
consecutive to agree with the idea that had 
crossed him just before. 

Harold gave the horse a cut with the whip 
and looked up to where a light on Calton 
Edge was beginning to twinkle in the far 
distance, like a star just below the horizon. 

“T wonder if we are in time,” he said, 
“and I wonder if he wishes now that he had 
believed what I said ?—I had spent ten mi- 
nutes in going round by the lodge to pick up 
old Bilson, the keeper. I thought if there 
was any fighting he might be useful, and he 
would never have forgiven me if he had been 
out of it. But Harris didn’t believe me, and 
he wouldn’t come back. He pretended to 
suppose that I was mistaken ; but I believe 
he thought it was a plot, and that Bilson and 
I were conspiring together to fetch him back 
Into danger. He wouldn’t take warning, 
though I said more than ever I thought to 
have said to him while I lived, and Bilson 
spoke up, too. He went on, and Bilson and 
: exchanged a word or two, and followed 

im.” 

He let his voice drop as if utterly weary of 
the subject, but when his companion made a 
movement and an inarticulate sound of ques- 
tioning, he went on, in an indifferent, almost 
impatient tone : 

“They were waiting for him, of course, in 





the hollow way. I made a push, and had all 
but overtaken him when I caught sight of 
them, and shouted to Bilson to come on. 
The rest turned and ran, I believe, but two 
were close on him, and there was one of 
them that had good reason to stay! One 
caught at the bridle, as far as I could see, 
and the other aimed a blow at him with a 
stick. I turned that with my riding-whip, 
and then—I don’t know what happened! 
He put his horse at the bank, I suppose, and 
the soil crumbled under his feet. They were 
down together, and he undermost, the next 
minute ; and I—went to get him out. That’s 
all I know about it.” 

** But what became of the robbers ?” 

“They ran for it, I conclude, after the 
rest. Bilson and I had enough to do to look 
after him. We got him from under the 
horse at last, and presently on to a hurdle, 
and down as far as Mather’s, at Calton Edge, 
and there he is now.” 

“Have you reason, then, to think him 
seriously injured ¢” 

“ Bilson says that he can’t get over it, and 
the old man has had plenty of experience,” 
answered Harold, with a quick shudder. 
“ His back is broken, they think! Hush !— 
it won’t bear talking about! I wished his 
death—planned it, as you know—but not 
such a death in life as it will be if he lives. 
I could have killed him easily—so easily !— 
but I tried to save him, and failed. And I 
am sick to death of the whole business.” 

John Walrond had not the most remote 
idea what to say. Perhaps his father, in his 
place, would have felt the same lack of ideas ; 
but Mr. Walrond had a belief in the sovereign 
efficacy of “letting alone,” which was not 
shared by his son. He was racking his brain 
for some answer to make to this strange con- 
fession, that had been only half addressed to 
him, and had opened his lips to speak, when 
Harold’s quick gesture checked him, and the 
young man spoke again in a very different 
tone. 

“We shall be at the gate in a moment, 
now. Hold tight !—the cross-road here is 
full of holes. Will you hold the reins while 
I get down ?” 

They were in a narrow lane, from which 
they passed, through a crazy wooden gate- 
way, into a small yard, beyond which, in the 
moonlight, John could distinguish a tiny 
farmhouse, no bigger or better than an ordi- 
nary labourer’s cottage save for the small 
farm-buildings that adjoined it and sur- 
rounded the yard. 

Harold whistled, and an elderly man came 
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out of the house and went to the horse’s head, 
and John carefully dismounted from the cart. 

“Listen!” said Harold, holding up his 
hand, and the other listened, he knew not for 
what, and heard nothing but the loud breath- 
ing of the tired horse and the gentle creaking 
of his harness. 

“The doctor is coming, and not far behind 
us,” said Harold, after a moment. ‘Come! 
let us go in.” 


It was a little ordinary cottage kitchen 
that they saw as they entered—a picture of 
homely ordinary life, raised all at once into 
tragedy by two figures, dimly seen in the 
flickering light of the fire and the one candle 
that burned on the high mantel-shelf. 

One was a stark, corpse-like figure, laid on 
the wide high-backed settle, with coat and 
vest unfastened, and head fallen back across 
a pile of rough pillows. Beside it sat an old 
man, erect and rigid, with stern watchful 
face that expressed little anxiety and no com- 
passion. The fire flickering on his strongly- 
marked features accentuated them with heavy 
shadows that intensified their expression, 
while, in the candle-light, that motionless, 
upturned face upon the couch looked pale 
and pure as marble—but marble that, by 
some slip of the sculptor’s hand, had taken 
on the faintest of sneering smiles instead of 
the lawful repose of the dead. 

For a moment John Walrond started and 
almost recoiled, but the next he nerved him- 
self to come forward, as he had done in 
many a scene quite as uncongenial, though 
never before in one so strange. And an 
instant’s examination showed him that the 
man was quite unconscious, and that look a 
mere trick of the imperfect light or a very 
slight contortion of the muscles. 

He recognised the old man, too, as the old 
gamekeeper whom he had now and then seen 
before. A respectable-looking woman was 
busy ina corner of the room—hastily dressed, 
perhaps, as she had been suddenly called 
from her bed in the middle of the night, but 
with a motherly, comfortable look about her 
that hardly seemed to suit with the tragedy 
that had been brought under her roof. 

The incongruity was complete when, in a 
moment or two, her husband came in, respect- 
able, stolid, and bewildered, and after him 
the young doctor from Colgrave, in a busi- 
ness-like bustle, trying, perhaps, not to seem 
unprofessionally excited, but making every- 
body hurry here and there to obey his 
directions. 

Harold stood leaning on the back of a 





chair, his eyes fixed on his enemy’s face, ag if 
some fascination drew and held them there 
When the doctor needed a helping hand his 
was the readiest, and his comprehension the 
quickest. But anyone watching him close 
might have seen a shrinking reluctance in his 
touch, an unwilling look in those fixed eye 
that did not swerve—the look of one ing 
terrible dream, from which he cannot break, 

The doctor was at first too much engaged 
to notice who was helping him. He ordered 
Harold and Bilson about, finding them useful 
and prompt, and addressed his remarks chiefly 
to the Mathers, whom he knew slightly, and 
John Walrond, whom he had seen in (ob 
grave. But presently, having exhausted his 
resources, and finding the case sufficiently 
serious to make him loth to give an opinion, 
he began to inquire how the accident had 
happened, and to wonder, too, who his assis. 
tants were, and how they came there. 

There was a little hesitation over the 
answers to his questions. The Mathers wer 
evasive, and looked at Harold; John Wal 
rond professed not to know anything of the 
matter, personally, and also looked at Harold; 
old Bilson kept a profound silence and looked 
at nobody; and the doctor, too, looked at 
Harold, and began to wonder specially who 
this might be—this handsome young gipsy 
with the pale face and heavy eyes. 

“T was close by him when it happened,’ 
said Harold at last, abruptly, and the firs 
tone of his voice made the doctor start, and 
knit his brows in the endeavour to recall 
some fleeting recollection. ‘ He was turning 
up a steep bank, and his horse fell back upon 
him. Will he get over it ?—that is the im 
portant question now.” 

He was speaking as to an equal, and the 
doctor answered in the same tone, while still 
groping after that elusive remembrance. 

“That is the question, indeed. I could 
not undertake to answer it without a mor 
thorough examination than I have been able 
to make at present. The spine is injured,! 
fear ; and possibly there may be even wore 
damage done internally. If things areas! 
think, the end may be a matter of days, 
perhaps even of hours. I must go backt 
the town for some things I require, and whe 
I get back I shall be able to judge better.” 

“ Will he recover consciousness at all #” 

It was John Walrond who spoke, thinking, 
with a mingling of eagerness and nervols 
reluctance, of the words it would be his duty 
to say to the dying man in such a case. — 

“Probably !” answered the doctor, with 
another curious look at Harold. “ And nov 
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[have done all that I can do at present, the 
sooner 1 am gone the sooner I shall be back. 
Shall you be able to stay here, Mr. Walrond ?” 

“J shall remain, for the present.” 

« Well! you have assistants enough. May 
[speak a word with you privately ?” 

John would have been glad to decline, but 
dared not. He, too, glanced at Harold, as if 


to ask what he ought to say ; but Harold was | 


jooking again at that still figure, set in the 
majesty of approaching death, and did not 
even glance round at him. Unwillingly he 
followed the doctor to the door. 

“Isn’t that young Malreward ?” asked Dr. 
Charlton, in an undertone, having carefully 
closed the door after them, and the other 
reluctantly answered, ‘“ Yes !”—wondering 
whether he did wrong in avowing the fact, 
but seeing no means of escape. 

“Ha! And the old man?” 

“His name is Bilson. He is a gamekeeper, 
and lives up in that lodge on Thansley Moor.” 

“Malreward’s keeper? Let me think! 
There have been some queer stories about! 
—Mr. Walrond! do you believe that this 
‘accident ’’ has come about by fair means ? ” 

John paused and hesitated, nervously 
aware all the while that his hesitation was 
confessing as much as if he had spoken. 

“No!” he said, at last. ‘There has been 
something wrong—but not in the way you 
suppose. He was set upon by a gang of 
thieves, and Mr. Malreward and the other 
came to his assistance.” 

The doctor half whistled. 

“Whose word have you for that?” he 
asked. “Ah! I see. Well! I am a doctor, 
not a magistrate, and my first duty is to my 
patient. But I think you would be right in 
detaining Malreward and his accomplice.” 

“How could we?” asked the young clergy- 
man, simply. ‘ ButI do not think he has any 
intention of going away, and I am sure your 
suspicions are unfounded.” 

The doctor shook his head, and strode 
away to where his light dogcart was waiting 
for him, under the charge of his sleepy groom. 
And John Walrond went slowly back to the 
house, full of perplexity. 

There was nothing to be done but to watch, 
and nothing to hinder the people of the house 
from going back to their interrupted night's 
rest. But no one had moved since John 
went out, until the sound of his entrance 
startled them into a change of position. 

Harold slowly withdrew his eyes from 
their intent gaze and stretched himself with 
aweary sigh. And old Bilson looked up at 
him quickly. 





“You're about done up, Master Harold!” 

“Ay! You never saw me so beaten with 
a day’s shooting, did you? I am going to 
sleep, and some of you must call me if— 
anything happens.” 

He flung himself down full length on the 
knitted rug before the fire: and Mrs. Mather 
came forward, full of remonstrance. 

“Pray you, don’t do that, sir!” she said. 
“It’s not fit for you. Our bed’s quite at 
your service. I'll put it ready in a moment, 
and the master and I can do very well with 
the children till morning.” 

The young man pillowed his head on his 
arm and looked up at her with a faint half 
smile. 

“You're very good,” he said. “But I 
wouldn’t stir a yard for the best bed in the 
kingdom. You and the master had better 
be off to yours, and rest while you can. We 
have disturbed you enough for one night.” 

Perhaps the good woman recognised, with 
the quickness of her sex, that there was a 
mystery in the events of that night which 
she did not understand and had better not 
meddle with, for she said nothing more. 

She brought to Harold the patchwork 
cushion of the good man’s chair, which he 
accepted and put under his head with a sleepy 
“Thank you.” And having provided John 
Walrond with a chair near the settle, and 
laid a fresh candle in readiness on the mantel- 
shelf, she beckoned aside her silent and 
wondering husband and carried him off with 
her up-stairs. 

Harold was asleep in less than three 
minutes. Old Bilson sat silent and motion- 
less, like a faithful and surly watch-dog. 
And John took his seat and was silent like- 
wise, deep in thought. 

He was thinking uneasily of those sus- 
picions which Dr. Charlton had hinted to him 
so plainly. Would he think it his duty to 
act upon them when he got down into Col- 
grave? Would he set the Law upon Harold 
Malreward ? if he did, what would be the 
result? For his own part, John found his 
thoughts far from consistent. He did not 
think Harold had lied to him just before, and 
yet he could not conscientiously have said 
that he believed the story he had heard. The 
idea of the young man being not quite in his 
right mind was the only one that could recon- 
cile these conflicting opinions ; but then, on 
the other hand, John’s ideas of mental aliena- 
tion were rather of the melodramatic order, 
and did not agree with the profound calm of 
that face that rested against the patchwork 
cushion at his feet. 
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He left the question of actual guilt or in- 
nocence undecided, while he perplexed him- 
self as to what ought to be done. 

Was Harold actually liable to arrest ? and 
ought he to be warned of his danger, and 
urged to save himself by flight? Or could 
he prove his innocence—granted that he was 
innocent—and would flight only look like 
the consciousness of guilt ? 

If the injured man died and made no sign, 
what witness would Harold have but this 
old man, who could hardly be supposed to be 
impartial? Was the father’s story to act 
itself over again in the son, crushing his 
young life with the burden which the other 
had not been able to bear? Philip Malre- 
ward had had a man’s death laid to his door, 
and had only been saved from punishment 
by a witness who—men whispered—was too 
much bound to him to be altogether trust- 
worthy. Was it to be so with his son, and 
he to be for ever marked to all men’s eyes 
with the brand of Cain, for a deed that per- 
haps, after all, he was guiltless of ? 

Slowly John Walrondrevolvedsuchthoughts 
as these; and came but little nearer to decid- 
ing what to do. Some men are quick to 
think though slow to act; but he had never 
been anything but deliberate in either, and 
the important issues that he felt to be at stake 
made him slower thanever. Humbly enough 
he longed for his father’s presence and advice, 
and even considered with himself for a mo- 
ment whether it would be possible to send for 
him, and how soon he might be there. But 
then, his father was a magistrate, he remem- 
bered, and though John had often mentally 
accused him, in trifling cases, of bearing the 
sword in vain, yet it was not to be supposed 
that in a case like this he would hesitate to 
sah he were called upon to do so, however 
loth. 

It was perhaps not a very hopeful idea to 
appeal for counsel to the old keeper, who from 
one point of view was no better than a fellow- 
criminal, But somehow, as he watched the 
old man’s rugged face, fixed in a calm that 
was not devoid of dignity, with eyes that 
only moved from that motionless form on the 
settle to that other figure, almost as still, 
upon the hearth, John was moved to ask his 
advice, or at all events his account of the 
matter. 

He had turned towards the old man, and was 
just about to speak, when an uplifted hand 
checked the words on his tongue. 

“Hist!” said the keeper, hastily, in an un- 
dertone. “Look! sir—I believe he’s coming 
to himself.” 





There was indeed a change upon that face 
that hitherto had been still as death. The 
lips, that had been slightly parted, drew to. 
gether, and the brows contracted a little 
The expression changed from the rigid im. 
passiveness of marble to that of one who js 


| dreaming and soon to wake. And presently, 


as they watched, the steely-blue eyes up. 
closed, wandered round the unfamiliar sha. 


' dowy room, and closed again, as if bewildered 


or weary. 

Evidently the brain was at work once 
more, and recollection coming back. Ing 
moment more he looked round again, and this 
time those vague questioning glances fixed 
themselves upon the two faces watching his, 

“Whoare you? What place is this?” he 
asked at last, faintly, but sharply, as if 
irritated by his own confusion and failure of 
memory. 

The old keeper left John to answer. 

“Tam John Walrond, whom you will re- 
member at Deerhurst. And you are ata 
farmhouse on Calton Edge, where you were 
brought after—your fall.” 

Thornton Harris knitted his brows, as if 
with an effort at recollection, then lay fora 
few moments still, looking straight before 
him. 

“Fall? what fall ?” he said at last, dreamily, 

“You have met with—an accident. You 
will remember the circumstances presently. 
For the present you had better keep as quiet 
as youcan. You are well taken care of.” 

He listened with a half-dazed questioning 
look, like one not yet quite awake. Then 
presently made—or rather seemed to try to 
make—some slight ineffectual attempt to 
move. 

His lips parted with a stifled inarticulate 
exclamation ; and John Walrond came a little 
nearer, bending over him anxiously. 

“Are you in pain? Can I do anything 
for you—lift you into an easier position ?” 

“T have not hurt myself! I feel nothing. 
I shall get up directly! But—— is there any 
brandy to be had here ?”’ 

John Walrond looked about him, perplexed. 
He knew nothing of the resources of the 
house; or whether such people would be 
likely to have any restorative available. Old 
Bilson put his hand in his pocket and drew 
out a battered old flask—looked for a cup— 
poured something into it, and handed it to 
him. 

Gently enough, but with some nervous 
shrinking, the young man raised the others 
head, putting his arm beneath the pillows, 
and held the cup to those pale lips. 
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It was a more potent draught than he 
would have ventured to administer on his 
own responsibility ; and it seemed to bring 
life and recollection tingling back to heart 
and brain. Harris looked at him with a 
dawning of purpose and comprehension in 
his eyes, as if he were only beginning now to 
understand what had been said to him. 

“Where did I see you last?” he murmured. 
“Ah! yes,” and he laughed softly, “you 
were simple enough to take a great deal for 
granted, but you saved my life !—Surely 
though !—Calton Edge!—How did I get 
here?” 

Evidently for the moment he had forgotten 
all that lay between the riot in Colgrave and 
the present time, and John hesitated, doubt- 
fulas to how much it would be well to recall 
to his mind. 

Those coldly-bright eyes, that seemed to 
contain all the life in the other’s frame, 
moved slowly to the old keeper’s face, and 
fixed themselves there, with a light of dawning 
recollection in them. 

“Who are you?” he asked, imperatively. 

“TI am George Bilson, Squire Malreward’s 
keeper,” answered the old man. “If you'll 


remember, I and Mr. Harold came up with 
you to-night on Thansley Moor. 


He had a 
thing to say to you, and you wouldn’t heed 
it. Do you remember now ?” 

Plainly he did remember, at least in part. 
His face changed slowly, and he spoke as 
one who tries to recall a half-forgotten 
dream. 

“He told me that there was a plot against 
me—and I believed him there, for I fancied 
he had the best right to know, being the 
leader of it! But he told me for a token 
that Ned Coulson was in it—Coulson, who 
had some wrongs to revenge, but who has 
been dead these seven years. How did he 
know what lay between Coulson and me?” 

His eyes, glittering like those of a trapped 
wild beast, went from one to the other and 
found no answer in either. 

“Well! I dared not trusthim. It seemed 
at least as safe to go forward as back. But 
I suppose he meant fairly by me after all, for 
the next thing I remember they were on me 
in the narrow way, and I saw him start up at 
my side, and baulk a blow that might have 
settled all scores between us, once for all. It’s 
a queer world!” 

“Tt is that!” answered old Bilson, grimly. 
“And queerer than you think. Do you re- 
member what you did next?” 

“T—think Ido. Coulson—or his ghost— 
caught at the bridle, and that horse would 





never bear a strange hand near his head. He 
reared, and tried to turn—but I think there 
wasn’t room—I don’t know what happened 
after that.” 

“The horse fell back on you; that’s what 
happened. And I held back. I’ve not many 
years more, in the course of nature, but such 
as I have I didn’t want to fling away, ina 
dark place, with a wild horse kicking and 
plunging like mad. But Mr. Harold went 
straight in, as if you’d been his brother, and 
somehow or other he got the horse from off 
you, and onhislegsagain. Those rapscallions 
had taken totheir heels by that time. Then 
I went to help him, and betwixt us we got 
you down here.” 

Harris had been following the story with 
strained, fixed attention, and now he closed 
his eyes, as if the effort had wearied him. 

“ How long is it, since ?’’ he asked. 

“Nigh upon four hours.” 

* And where is he now ?”’ 

“‘ Not far from you, fast asleep on the floor 
yonder; dead beat with running and riding 
over the country to catch a man that was off 
and away, and to speak a word that wasn’t 
heeded after all. Not to reckon, when there 
was nought else left to be done, going down 
into Colgrave to fetch doctor and parson, to 
do what they could do.” 

As Bilson spoke, glancing down to where 
Harold lay, still sound asleep, the injured 
man had made an ineffectual effort to lift his 
head and follow the direction of the old 
man’s eyes. The attempt gave him no pain, 
simply because the muscles were too com- 
pletely paralysed to attempt even to obey the 
will. But John Walrond, watching him 
anxiously, saw a look of terror come into his 
face—a look instantly repressed, as it were, 
and driven back. 

“The doctor?” he said, speaking more 
faintly than before. ‘“ What doctor? Has 
he been ?” 

“Ay! been, and gone. A youngish man. 
His name’s Charlton, I believe.”’ 

Harris’s eyes were fixed upon the young 
clergyman’s face ; alive with all the concen- 
trated force of his keen intellect. 

“What did he say ?”’ he asked ; and again, 
with faint yet terrible urgency, “ What did 
he say ?” 

Once more John was in a strait. How 
dare he tell the man what the doctor had 
said, unless it had been an absolute certainty ! 
Or, on the other hand, how dare he shorten 
that time of preparation that would probably 
be all too short at best ? 


“He is coming again. He said he could 
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not pronounce certainly at present,” he an- | 
swered at last, his courage failing him. 

“He said more than that! I saw it in 
your face!’ gasped the other. “ Did he say 
why I should feel as much dead, in all but 
brain, as if I were laid already in my coffin ? 
Would he undertake to say that I had not 
broken my back, under that accursed bank- 
side ?”’ 

Again John Walrond’s face betrayed him, 
and told the truth that his tongue dare not 
speak. He knew that it had done so, by its 
effect on the face before him—a look that he 
never forgot, though he would have given 
much to forget it. 

Often had he spoken of “the torments of 
the lost,” with a heart kind enough to grieve 
over them, but with a merciful lack of imagi- 
nation that prevented him in the least from 
realising them. Often enough would he use 
the words again, but never without a shudder | 
of reluctance—a thrill of horror. For al-! 
ways would they recall what he saw then— 
the look of a lost soul, gazing on him out of 
the torture-house where its doom was already 
begun. 

He literally dared not speak, and the other 
seemed to have no more to ask. It was the 
old man who broke the silence, with that 
straightforward plain-speaking of the poor 
that sometimes seems to us brutal, and some- 
times merely the most honest and dignified 
way of facing the inevitable. 

“Doctor's a careful man,” he said, “and 
will not speak too plain, any more than the 
rest of them. But from what he said I judge 
you'd better be turning your thoughts to 
what the parson has to say to you. And if 
there’s ought you want to say to him, in pri- 
vate as it were, I’ll go away out of hearing.” 

That marble face changed again during 
the deliberate utterance of this speech—a 
change that seemed unnatural, and even ter- 
rible, because not a feature moved or a muscle 
quivered, so that it was as though Life’s 
passion shone through the transparent mask 
of Death. 

It was a look of relief, and yet not of 
relief, such as a man might wear who found 
his doom of unbearable yet conceivable and 
comprehensible pain commuted for an un- 
known ghastly fear. 

But he laughed as the old man ended, a 
touch of mockery coming uppermost, how- 
ever dark might be the depths below. 

“T have little enough to say to ‘a parson.’”’ 
he said, almost lightly. ‘ But I suppose he 
thinks he has something to say to me, or he 











would hardly have taken the trouble to come 


so far. Come! Mr. Walrond. After I haye 
seen the doctor again and got my death war. 
rant, I shall have my own affairs to think of. 
But in the meantime, you may say your say 
and discharge your conscience.” 

He spoke as though conferring a favour, 
graciously sparing one of his few remaining 
hours to the consideration of a subject that 
did not interest him in any way. And John 
Walrond took up the task with a failing 
heart, but with a little touch of anger that 
nerved him to plainness of speech. 

Want of plainness of speech is never the 
fault of his school ; and perhaps he felt more 
free to use the words to which he had been 
accustomed, and to dwell upon “the terror 
of the Lord,” than some others who had a 
more vivid imagination and keener sym- 
pathies. His words were keen-edged enough 
and mostly Scriptural. And old Bilson lis. 
tened approvingly, having his own opinion 
of the dying man’s moral and spiritual state, 
and taking a grim satisfaction in plain-speak- 
ing even in his own case. 

But Thornton Harris was plainly not lis- 
tening, save with the polite half-attention of 
aman whose mind is full of something else. 
And presently even that failed. 

“Excuse me,” he said, as John paused for 
an answer to a somewhat trite yet awful and 
poignant question. ‘ I—did not quite catch 
what you were saying. Under such circum- 
stances as mine a man’s own thoughts are 
apt to press him rather closely.” 

“ But surely,’’ said the other, sadly, “these 
matters that I have been bringing before you 
ought to be more pressing and more impor 
tant than any other thoughts whatever.” 

“Possibly, my dear sir! You say so ; and 
it is your business to know. But what ought 
to be and what is, are two very different 
matters. Just now I feel far more curiosity 
as to the past, of which it is possible to 
know something, than as to the future, of 
which no one knows anything.” 

He spoke in a faint, sunken voice, and 
slowly, as if speech were not altogether easy; 
but with a hard indomitable lightness that 
seemed more like the spirit of one of the 
rebels that fell with Lucifer, than poor human 
nature in its last extremity. 

John Walrond was mute,—dismayed—per- 
plexed. 

Some would have tried to follow the cur- 
rent of the man’s thoughts, on the chance of 
turning it by-and-by ; but to him that would 
have seemed mere trifling and temporising, 
while to speak more strongly than he 
spoken already was impossible. 
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It was to the old keeper that those restless 
mocking eyes turned, as if with relief. 

«Tf [ understand you rightly,” he said, 
«that young fellow asleep yonder strained 


every nerve to save my life. Why did he 
do that 1” 
“Heaven knows!” said the old man, 


bluntly, “I don’t know that I should have 
done it, in my own place, let alone in 
. 1” 


The other laughed, if that thin ghastly 
sound could be called a laugh ; and turned 
to John Walrond. 

“And you saw him spare my life that day, 
when everything was ready to his hand and 
oly you stood in the way. I did not think 
he had been such a fool!” 

“Doubtless he remembered who said ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine.’” 

“Possibly! And again I say, I did not 
think he had been such a fool!” 

“One day, when I were a lad,” said old 
Bilson, slowly, “I was out with old Squire 
Harold, his grandfather. A queer chap he was 
—but better than some that thought them- 
slves good enough. And I caught a snake on 
asunny bank, where he’d come out to change 
hisskin. In a forked stick I had him, and 
Id soon have put an end to him, but the old 
Squire stopped me. ‘Why, master, ’tis an 
adder!’ I said. ‘I know,’ says he, ‘but 
itdidn’t have fair play. Be it as venomous 
as may be, it shall have fair play. Let it 
go!’ And I let it go.” 

“T understand the parable,” answered the 
dying man, with that terrible little laugh. 
“Would you have told me that story if I had 
been on my feet as once I was, my candid 
old friend ?” 

“Likely enough I might have spoken just 
the same, Lawyer Harris,” said the old man, 
mperturbably. “Or it’s possible I might 
have put it a bit stronger.” 

“T believe you would. But your story of 
his grandfather doesn’t quite explain the 
grandson’s conduct. Truly, it is a very 
queer world ! ” 

He was silent, while John Walrond tried 
tocollect his scattered thoughts and make 
one more appeal, but failed to see where the 
weak point might be in this armour of the 
devil’s providing. 

“If I could but prevail upon you,” he said 
at last, “to listen to the Gospel, to turn to 
the Lord ere it be too late-—” 

“What then ?” asked the other, sharply. 

“His mercy is infinite. You might yet 

d space to flee from the wrath to come, 





though it be but at the eleventh hour.” 





“ And what would that be to you ?” 

“Should I not rejoice—especially being 
favoured to be the humble instrument—re- 
joice, in my poor way, even a3 the angels in 
heaven do over one sinner that repenteth ?” 

“ ¢ Favoured ! ’—‘ the humble instrument!’ 
There is nothing queerer in this queer world 
than the jargon of you religious people! But 
neither will my theories of the world and its 
ways quite explain your actions. I should 
like to know why you are here, and why you 
stood beside me against that howling mob 
down yonder ?” 

John did not answer. His own doings 
seemed to him no subject to dwell upon at 
such a time as this; and still he did not see 
the one touch of humanity amid so much 
that was inhuman. 

“ Also,” went on that faint, thin voice, 
‘also, I should be glad to know why that 
chivalrous young fool turned round and 
cheated himself out of what I could swear 
was once his greatest desire! Lift me up, 
will you? I want to look at him. Nay! 
you needn’t hesitate. You know well enough 
that neither that nor anything else will make 
any difference to me now !” 

They did hesitate ; but look and tone were 
so imperative that there seemed no choice 
but to comply. Doubtfully and reluctantly 
John raised him, aided by the old keeper, 
and their eyes followed his to where Harold 
lay stretched upon the rug, the light, such as 
it was, falling full upon his face, sleeping far 
too soundly to be disturbed by voices so sub- 
dued as theirs, his face as pale and peaceful 
as a tired child’s. 

“He sleeps as well as ever he did at Alston 
Crucis,” said Thornton Harris, looking at him 
with an indescribable mingling of expressions. 
“ As well as if he had never to wake. Did 
his father look like that, I wonder, when he 
lay dead? Shall I look as peaceful, shortly, 
in spite of all those pleasant things that you 
have been promising me ?” 

Again there was no answer. They would 
have laid him down again, but that strange, 
questioning gaze was still unsatisfied. 

“He has beaten me!” he said. “ He lies 
there with all before him, and I lie here at 
the end of all. But I should like, at least, to 
know why he did what he did.” 

The consciousness of their watching eyes 
followed Harold, perhaps, into the realms of 
sleep, and disturbed him for the moment. 
He stirred upon his hard couch, and his lips 
moved : 

“ All right!” he murmured ; “I promise | 
It shall be ail right, Elizabeth.” 
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Thornton Harris took away his gaze at 


last, and they laid him down. 


“ Elizabeth,” he murmured, significantly. 
**Ts not that your sister—the pretty creature 
who defied me so valiantly? What is she 


doing in this business ?” 


“J cannot guess,” said John Walrond, 


stiffly. 


“ What !—not with the handsome face of 
such a banished prince before you? I can 
though! If the prince could be reinstated | 
. . . And you tried to save my life, after 
all! But I don’t know that it is worth while 
I would sooner leave matters in an im. 
broglio, if I thought I should see how it would 
unfold itself after I was gone.” 











AT THE FERRY. 


By ROBERT RICHARDSON. 


Leer the north wind grieves round 


the wailing eaves, 
And the night sets sobbing in rain : 
I recall that bright little summer town 
In a curve of the upper Seine. 


Sunshine-bathed from dawn till dusk, 
In its warm green hollow it sleeps ; 

While in and out by the poplar banks 
The lazy river creeps. 


I can see the punt-like passage boat 
In the twilight clear and cool, 

And old Lenoir at the lumbering oar, 
As we crossed by the ferry pool. 


Lean-visaged was the ferryman, 

Like a walnut wrinkled and brown ; 
Yet Victor Lenoir was a personage 

In that little forest town. 


He had worked the ferry for forty years 
With a fearless port and free ; 

Not the tall Curé nor the Sous-Préfet 
Held a higher head than he. 


Yet he loved his joke with the English folk, 
Though polite to the last degree ; 

“ Eh, pardonnez-moi, monsieur, & droite, 
Sit a leetle & droite—merci/” 


Straight from the city’s stress and strife, 
A merry band we were ; 
For a long bright month in that holiday 
town 
We struck a truce with care. 


Living the life of the village folk 
In the pension under the trees, 

Where the flax-mill clicked the drowsy hours 
To the hum of the drowsy bees. 


And life went like an old-time fugue, 
Recurrent, measured, low, 

With pauseful harmonies that we 
In cities never know. 


It is something bright to think of still 
When the days are dull and grey— 

That sunny month in the little French ville 
Of blameless holiday. 





And pére Lenoir with his wrinkling smile, 
Old jests and scraps of song, 

Bent double over his oar the while 
As he rocked the punt along. 





A BLIND BEGGAR. 


A Homily for Hospital Sundzp. 
By tae Rev. MARK GUY PEARSE. 
“ A certain blind man sat by the wayside begging.” —Sr. Luke xviii. 35. 





| ted this story I would find, first, a sight to | be called, here is a sight to move our pity 
stir our pity ; and then, a stimulus and | Blind and begging—either were bad enough, 


guide for our faith. but sad is it indeed for him who carries 4 


To-day, Hospital Sunday, as it has come to | double burden, of darkness and of want. 
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And nigh unto Jericho, too. “The city of 
fragrance, the city of roses, the city of palm- 
trees, the paradise of God,” as one has called 
it, Set him before you, here under the tree, 
leaning against its mossy trunk and shaded 
by its leafy boughs. And over him is the 
seat blue arch of heaven, as if mercy en- 
compassed the land and shut it in ; and there 
is the great sun flinging forth light for a 
million worlds as if he would chase away the 
darkness everywhere. Along the highway 
goes the busy crowd with merry laughter. 
Everywhere is a wealth of beauty, the sweet- 
ness of the glad spring-time—everything full 
of music and brightness. Then upon it all 
comes the wail of the blind man asking for 
alms. In this blaze of light and beauty sits 
a blind beggar! Why does God let there 
be any blind beggars? He is kind. He 
is almighty . 
sorrow ! 

Well, let us stand beside him for a while, 
and we may come to see that, as in everything 
else, there are two sides to this matter of 
blind beggars. Let us look at these who go 
along their way. 

Here comes a man anxious and careworn, 
counting up his gains and fretting within 
himself that he made no more by his last 
venture. 

“Listen to the birds,” says the blind man, 
“they do sing sweetly ; I love to hear them. 
I don’t know what your eyes do for you, but 
they can’t let music in anyhow. Listen to 
that thrush, and hear the lark yonder. And 
how the scent of roses fills the air to-day !” 

Bui turn to the merchant again. He is 
looking at nothing but the ground, and with- 
out so much as seeing that. Sky and sun 
and tree and flower—sweet songs of birds and 
breath of roses—no, no; he has not seen or 
heard or smelt anything of it. Pity the poor 
blind indeed! Which is the blind man, the 
beggar by the wayside or the man who has 
eyes and sees not, and ears but hears not, 
and a nose has he but he smells not? ‘Oh, 
he is rich,” you say. No, no, he is the poor 
man. Pity him. 

Now, startling the business man in the 
midst of his fretting comes the voice of the 
blind. Over the hardness and care of that 
face creeps a touch of pity. “Poor fellow,” 
he mutters to himself; “here I have been 
Worrying about a bad debt, and after all I 
have enough left and to spare,” and he stops 
to give the blind beggar an alms. “ Well, it 
18 8 mercy to have one’s eyes,” he says, as he 
goes on his way; “how much I have to be 
thankful for!” “ And presently he Jooks up. 


Why is there any want and 





“ Really, what a beautiful day it is! I don’t 
remember such a lovely day. And those 
birds, how they do sing! Well, well, that is 
music. And—yes, really the air is wonder- 
fully sweet and fragrant with the flowers.” 

Oh, wonderful blind beggar, thou hast 
opened a blind man’s eyes to his mercies, and 
unstopped his ears to God’s music, and given 
to him the faculty to smell the sweetness of 
God’s earth. Oh, wonderful blind beggar! 
How poor were the world without thee ! 

Look again along the highway. Swiftly 
hurrying into the town comes a Jad, eager to 
indulge his fancy. Somebody has given him 
a bit of money, a rare possession ; and though 
little enough it is much to him. Ah, what 
dreams he has and what visions! If he only 
had money enough what things he would buy, 
and he thinks of all the medley that boys 
have wanted ever since the world began. If 
you would know what, look into any little 
schoolboy’s pocket. Suddenly he comes upon 
this blind man. He stands and looks upon 
those sightless eyes ; he looks upon the coin. 
All that is generous leaps up within him, and 
he lays the piece in the beggar’s hand. Then 
he hurries shyly away as if he expected those 
blind eyes to open with very wonder at so 
strange a proceeding. He turns back, for 
his errand is done. And now his dreams are 
changed. “Oh, dear, if I were rich I would 
care for blind beggars.” New visions fill his 
mind ; new impulses are born within him, and 
a new joy springs up in his soul. He has 
made a strange discovery that will turn his 
life upon another line—that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

Long afterward one died of whom the 
people said, “Nobody will ever know the 
good he did. He lived to make others happy, 
and spent all he had upon the poor.” But 
none had eyes to look back far enough or 
they would have said, “ Oh, wonderful blind 
beggar !” 

And look again. Next comes along the 
highway a little maiden with never so much 
as a bit of money, with nothing but a tender 
heart. But she stands and looks at the blind 
beggar until those gentle eyes of hers do fill 
with tears, and all her soul is one great wish 
that she could do him good. And she goes 
on her way and whispers to herself, “ Why 
does God let there be any blind beggars, I 
wonder? I wouldn’t.” And she sighs again 
and whispers, “ Well, since there is so much 
sorrow in the world I must try to bring into 
it all the love I can.” Oh, wonderful. blind 
beggar ! 

Surely, my brothers, it is we who are 
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blind. Blind beggars are for our sakes, for 
yours and mine, because we cannot do with- 
out them. As you have stood waiting by 
this blind man’s side how many miracles have 
you seen, such as all these crowds of passers- 
by were powerless to work? Darkness hath 
her ministry as well as light, and shows us 
a million worlds where day doth let us see 
but one. Look well at this. God has no 
paupers, no poor dependants, no beggars 
really. Every hand in God’s world can pay 
its way, blind beggar’s as much as any 
monarch’s, and more than most; old trem- 
bling fingers as well as the cunning hand of 
Art or the horny hand of Toil. Want and 
woe, suffering and sorrow are God’s angels of 
mercy to us—to us who think ourselves rich 
and increased in goods and in need of nothing. 
We give the needy of our substance, but 
they give us the pure gold tried in the fire. 
We throw them our cast-offs, but they bless 
us with the white robe. We pity them as 
blind, but they do lay upon our eyes the 
eye-salve that we may see. Charity is an 
exchange where the profit is ever on the side 
of the giver. Put down the account, debit 
and credit, and strike the balance. Self- 
denial is a more heavenly thing and shall 
last longer than a little oil and wine. The 
sweet and blessed sense of doing good is 
cheaply bought for twopence and a lift on 
the mule. 

What think you—if we could, should we 
dare to make a world where all were strong 
and independent, needing nothing, asking 
nothing? Come, let us go forth into this 
new world that we have made. Here no 
sickness comes; here is no sorrow. Here 
want is all unknown. Here is no weakness, 
no fear. Oh, blessed world! Stay, see, here 
come the troops of angels. Here is sweet 
Tenderness standing with wings outspread. 
“Whither goest thou, Tenderness?” “ Ah,” 
saith she, “there is no room for me here; I 
go to seek some other world.” I think she 
said a happier, but she was in haste, and I am 
not sure. And Pity came and sighed fare- 
well—and she was gone. Next followed 
Trust, brave Trust. And I fain would have 
stayed this strong son of God, but he put me 
aside, saying, ‘‘ Where all are independent 
and in need of nothing, I can find no place.” 
Next followed Gratitude, tearfully. “But 
surely you are not going?” I cried. “I 
must,” said Gratitude. ‘ Where none have 
wants, what place is there for me?” Next 
came Endurance, saying that her work was 
done ; and Self-denial, pale-faced, folded her 
hands and spread her wings and fled. And, 





lo! over all the earth came accursed Selfish. 
ness and filled it, creeping everywhere and 
defiling everything. The very gold rang oy 
like brass—hard cash, gotten and kept for 
selfish ends. And, lo! there was heard a cry 
to Heaven—‘ Send us once more Thy gilts, 
O God; the gifts of the poor and the weak 
and the suffering, for without these we 
perish.” And, lo! there came again the 


angels of God and dwelt in the midst of the 
sons of men. The poor, the weak, the suffer. 
ing—these are God’s ministers to us—and 
they too shall have their wages and seals to 
their ministry. 


Nor is this by any means the whole of the 
service that suffering and want do render, 
“ Master,” said the disciples of another blind 
man, “who hath sinned, this man or his 
parents that he was born blind?” Notable 
indeed is the answer of the Lord Jesus, 
“Neither hath this man sinned nor his 
parents, but that he might show forth the 
works of God.” 

How much do we owe to these? Think 
if when Jesus Christ came into the world 
there had been no blind, no lame, no sick, 
no lepers, no hungry to be fed, no needy to 
be helped, how poor we should have been. 
The whole world and all the ages would have 
lost a thousand times more than we can 
ever repay. What sweet encouragement and 
strong hope are ours because of those suf- 
ferers of long ago! What blessed manifes 
tations of His power they have given us! 
What revelations of His tenderness and pity! 

Away on the coast the proud cliffs rise up 
and front the fierce Atlantic, defying the 
might of the ocean, and the waves break into 
spray, and the ships keep far off from the 
pitiless rocks. But where the cliffs slope 
down in grassy plains, and where the river 
makes its way, there the sea flows up to 
meet it, and there the fisherman sails to his 
home, and there the laden ships come to the 
busy quays. So is it that our strength and 
pride do shut out the gifts of God. And s 
is it that the wants and woes of earth do 
make the inlet for the tides of God’s great 
love and pity, and heavenly freights and 
cargoes do come into the very midst od 
earth’s busy ways to enrich men with gifts 
that are more than gold. 


II. We linger on the scene to find a stimt 
lus and guide for our faith. 

Suddenly there comes the murmur of 4 
crowd, the hum of many voices. ‘“ What # 
it?” asks the blind man of one and another 
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At last he finds somebody who stays to reply, 
«The great Prophet of Nazareth passeth by.” 
At once his soul is thrilled with eagerness— 
was that mighty One so near? Was that 
Presence within reach of him? The Son of 
David, the Messiah, who had raised the dead 
and even cured the blind ? 

And shall it not stir us and move us to- 
day that in our midst is this Jesus the Al- 
mighty Saviour within reach of us? That 
right hand hath done marvellous things, far 

eater than this blind man ever dreamed of. 
He hath opened blind eyes and let them look 
forth upon the brightness of the celestial city. 
He hath lifted up foul lives into purity and 
filled them with satisfaction, and sent them 
forth to enrich others with blessedness. 
What fears He hath quieted! What peace 
He hath given! How hath He made the 
soul to sing aloud with very gladness! And, 
lo! He stands at our side. Come, have we 
no gift to ask of Him, no want to bring to 
Him ? 


Now the excitement of the crowd is hushed. 
Every eye is fixed upon the blessed Saviour 
as He goes along His way. Then suddenly 
bursts a cry—loud, determined, entreating— 
“Thou Son of David have mercy upon me!” 
Listen to the short, sharp ring of it quickly 


thou Son of David.” 
How it goes to the point! There is no beat- 
ing about the bush. He can do nothing but 
pray, but that he can do and will. “If ever 
Iam to get my sight He must do it,” he says 
to himself, “and so long as there is a chance 
of His hearing I will keep calling.” He 
means it, There are thousands who say the 
words, but it is only a languid sigh, a feeble 
wish. They are content with saying it, and 
would be surprised and almost shocked if the 
Lord were to answer them. Put your heart 
into your seeking and you shall not fail to 
find Him. 

Then come the hindrances. Angrily saith 
one and another, “‘ Hold thy tongue. What 
hath such an One as He is to do with blind 
beggars 4” 








“But,” saith the sturdy Bartimeus, “ He 
healed others ; why should He not heal me ?” 

Is not that right good logic? Why should 
He pass you by? If others can rejoice in 
His salvation, why should not you ? 

Now many turn to this blind beggar. “Be 
quiet, man. Do you think He will stop at 
your cry? Heis going to be the King, they 
say, and to drive out the Romans, and to sit 
upon the throne of Judah.” 

“Well, the greater He is, the better He is 
able to help. Mercy, have mercy, thou Son 
of David.” 

The blessed Lord loves such importunity. 
Catch the contagion of this example. 

“You are so bad it is no use your pray- 
ing.” “True; but the worse I am the more I 
do need Him, and the worse I am the less 
I can afford to stay as I am.” 

Now Jesus stops and bids them bring the 
beggar. “Be of good cheer; He calleth 
thee.” Ah, what a change of tone, what a 
change of manner in everybody about the 
man! He maketh our enemies to be at peace 
with us, and to stretch out hands of help. 
The blind beggar never had so many friends 
in his life. 

He springs up and hurries right in front 
of Jesus. That is where earnest seeking 


|always brings us—right in front of the 
followed by another, ‘“‘ Have mercy upon me, | 
It is a model prayer. | 


Saviour. 

“What wilt thou that I do for thee?” 
Think if the Lord the Saviour stood thus 
before us at this hour—if He put Himself 
thus into our power and waited for our peti- 
tion. He does so stand. He is so within 
reach, and looking at thee He asks, “ What 
wilt thou—thou—that I do for thee ?” 

Instantly the blind man cried, “ Lord, that 
I receive my sight.” At once his eyes were 
opened. Jesus isa great physician. He has 
no ward for incurables. No case is there 
beyond His skill. No case too far gone for 
Him. “What wilt thou that I do unto 
thee?” So stands the glorious Lord and 
waits for the request. Make haste to tell 
Him all your heart, for to-day the great 
Physician is come to lay upon us all these 
same gracious hands of healing. 
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“ No spring or summer beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face,”’ 


Hh 0. 101 is one of the smallest houses in| few years by a delicate, beautiful old lady, 


Sloane Street, 
gardens. 


looking upon the| who retained to the last the graceful figure 
It was occupied within the last | of her youth, with a sweetness of manner 
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which beguiled, and a wonderful mingling 
of wit, wisdom and pathos which subjugated 
all who came in contact with her. It was 
no wonder that many of the smartest foot- 
men in London had often daily to wait for 
hours round the unpretending door ; it was 
not strange that the most charming and 
interesting elements of London society met 
constantly in the little rooms, or that they 
were always found and always felt at their 
best there. Talking of self-respect, Mrs. 


Duncan Stewart would often quote to her 
the maxim of Madame George 


friends 
Sand— 


s* Vérité envers le monde, 
Humilité envers Dieu, 
Dignité envers soi-méme,” 


and would playfully add, “But who should 
one be well with, if not with oneself—with 
whom one has to live so very much?” and 
the unselfish singleness of purpose which 
had steered her unscathed through the vicis- 
situdes of a very varied life, lent a tender 
charm to her declining years, whilst her 
marvellous memory enabled her to bring 
forth for the instruction or amusement of 
her younger friends, a ceaseless treasure out 
of the rich storehouse of her wealthy past. 
Her society was a constant contradiction to 
the theory of De Tocqueville that “the 
charming art of conversation—to touch and 
set in motion a thousand thoughts, without 
dwelling tiresomely on any one—is amongst 
the lost arts, and can only be sought for in 
History Hut.” Sometimes, in rare moments 
of depression, she would speak of the pain 
of old age, of the distress of feeling that she 
could do so little for others, of the being 
“just a creature crawling between heaven 
and earth.” Yet, with small means and 
feeble powers, those who knew her best 
remember that there was never a day in 
which she did not make some one happy, 
in which she had not formed some fresh 
plan for the pleasure and welfare of others. 

Harriet Everilda was the only daughter 
of Major Antony Gore, younger brother of 
Sir Ralph Gore, of Manor Gore, in the 
county of Donegal, who succeeded his uncle 
Ralph, Earl of Ross, as seventh baronet, 
the earldom being limited to direct heirs 
male. Her mother, who was the daughter 
of aclergyman in Devonshire, died at her 
birth, and her father soon after. Though 
of a Protestant family, she was placed for 
her early education in a convent—Les 
Dames Anglaises—at Rouen, and there 
acquired that perfect familiarity with the 
French language which she always retained. 





She often thought in French, and enteyeg 
into the feelings of her French acquaintanes 
as few Englishwomen could do. It was from 
an association with the surroundings of her 
childhood, that she always said in her old 
age that it was more natural to her to pray 
in French than in English. 

Upon leaving her convent, Miss Gore went 
to reside with her guardian, Mr. Gordon, 
who filled the post of British Consul a 
Havre de Grace, and in his house the great 
charm of her mental powers already made 
itself felt. Washington Irving and his 
brother Peter were especially devoted to 
her. Her passionate interest in everything 
connected with the stage was first due to 
their influence. For eleven nights consecu. 
tively Washington Irving took her to se 
Talma act, and in late years she would 
often describe the marvellous powers of 
Madame Rachel, whom she also saw with 
him, especially in the Cinna of Corneille— 
how, as Emilie, she would sit quietly in 
her chair, when all the people were raging 
around her, and then of the thrilling 
electric force with which she would hiss 
out in the fury of her vengeance against 
Augustus— 


** Je recevrois de lui la place de Livie 
Comme un moyen plus sir d’attenter a sa vie.” 


It is remembered how, at this time, 
visitors at Mr. Gordon’s house would ask 
him where Harriet Gore was and he would 
answer, “Oh, she is at the end of the 
terrace making Washington Irving believe 
he is God Almighty, and he is busy beliey- 
ing it.” 

In her twenty-fourth year Harriet Gore 
was married at Paris to Duncan Stewart, a 
prosperous Baltic merchant, whose merean- 
tile pursuits had taken him to Havre. He 
was a younger son of an ancient Scoteh 
family, whose clan, the Stewarts of Appin, 
had occupied and dominated a large traet of 
country on the west coast of Argyleshire 
from a remote period. Staunch supporters 
of the crown since the twelfth century, the 
family had been loyal to the Jacobite cause 
and had joined with enthusiasm in the 
wars of Montrose and the rising of 1715 
and 1745. Duncan Stewart’s grandfather 
was with Prince Charlie at Culloden, his 
grandmother and her two children had 
followed her husband and the army to the 
neighbourhood of Inverness in a carriage, 
and his father—one of those children— 
remembered all his life the carriage being 
stopped by English soldiers after the battle, 
and a little ring being roughly pulled from 
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his finger. The grandfather fled to the Con- 
tinent with the Prince; the father after- 
wards settled in Dumfriesshire, where he 
pought a small property, and became a 
deputy-lieutenant for the county. By his 
wife, Margaret Graham of Shaw, he had a 

e family. The two eldest sons, James 
and Charles Stewart, succeeded to divisions 
of their father’s land, and became active 
country gentlemen. Charles, who survived 
till 1874, was widely known throughout 
Scotland as one of the first authorities on 
the management of land, the breeding of 
stock, and county business; like his two 
sisters, he never married, and lived with 
them and their aged mother at Hillside in 
Dryfesdale for many long years. Their home 
was a notable instance of “plain living and 
high thinking,” and widely and deeply were 
they beloved and respected. 

The younger brother Duncan, who, after 
the fashion of cadets of Scottish families, 
indeed like Francis Osbaldiston in ‘ Rob 
Roy,” had turned to mercantile pursuits, 
and in those pursuits had acquired com- 
parative wealth, ever came back with delight 
tohis old home. To that old-fashioned 


home, immediately after his marriage, he 
brought his beautiful and brilliant young 
wife, whose French wardrobe and ready wit 


were a revelation to the homely Scottish 
ladies who inhabited it. Though of a 
thoroughly noble, unselfish character, the 
venerable mother was almost aghast on first 
meeting with an element so discordant to 
the quiet monotone of her long experience, 
and perhaps went on a wrong as well as a 
hopeless tack in exaggerating her own 
homeliness as an example, while the sisters 
were perplexed by one who, engrossed in 
the charms of modern literature, uncon- 
cernedly abandoned all housewifely duties 
to take care of themselves. Time, and the 
wide sympathies of either side, eventually 
led to a mutual respect and admiration, 
but never to the union of intimate affec- 
tin. Through life, Mrs. Duncan Stewart 
honoured her sisters-in-law as noble and 
Christian women, but their tastes and pur- 
suits were always too dissimilar for close 
intercourse, 

Through many years after his marriage, 
the business in which Mr. Duncan Stewart 
Was engaged compelled him to reside in 
Liverpool or at a country house in the neigh- 
bourhood. Here the family lived luxuri- 
ously, and entertained constantly. Economy, 
at this period of her life, was certainly not 
studied by Mrs. Stewart, but her husband 





adored her, and always liked her to do just 
as she pleased. The Scottish relations 
grieved in silence, for was she not “just 
Duncan’s wife ” ? 

Eight children were born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Duncan Stewart during their residence in 
Liverpool. During this time also, the eldest 
girl, Minnie, died, after having been nursed 
by her mother with inexhaustible devotion 
through a long illness. It was very charac- 
teristic of the impassioned character of Mrs. 
Stewart, that when she saw that the precious 
life of Minnie had passed away, she prayed 
aloud—prayed most earnestly—that her 
child Chrissy might die too, because other- 
wise Minnie would be so lonely, as she would 
have no one to play with. She chose 
Chrissy because she was the child Minnie 
loved best, and she wished to give up the 
best to Minnie. When her husband urged 
her not to tempt God to take Chrissy really 
away from them, she answered, that she had 
been so rent by Minnie’s death, that nothing 
could ever rend her more. Mrs. Stewart, 
long afterwards, often talked to the writer of 
her sufferings at this time. She would speak 
of the difficulty of a living faith, of keeping 
it alive equally when prayer was not an- 
swered ; she would tell how, when her child 
was dying,—she knew it must die—the 
clergyman came and knelt by the table, and 
prayed that resignation might be given to 
the mother to bear the parting, and resigna- 
tion to the child to die, and she would des- 
cribe how she listened and prayed too, and 
yet, at the end she could not feel it, she did 
not, and—though she knew it was impossible 
—she could not but break in with, “ Yet, O 
Lord yet, restore her!” 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Stewart, “that, 
till I was thirty, I had never seen death, 
never seen it even in a poor person; then I 
saw it in my own child, and | may truly say 
that then death entered into the world for 
me as fully as it did for Eve, and it never 
left me afterwards, never. If one of my 
children had an ache afterwards, I thought 
it was going to die; if 1 awoke in the night 
and looked at my husband in his sleep, I 
thought ‘He will look like that when he is 
dead.’ ” 

Liverpool was never quite congenial to 
Mrs. Stewart. They had many good friends 
there, but the associates she liked best were 
Mr. Bald, her husband’s partner, and his 
wife, and a young Mr. Power, afterwards 
Sir William Tyrone Power, to whose family 
she was much attached. Men adored her, 
cultivated her, sate at her feet: but with 
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women, as a rule, she was, in her young days, 
not so popular. She sought her intimacies 
mainly in London, to which she never failed 
to pay a long annual visit, sometimes with 
her husband, and sometimes when he was 
away shooting and fishing in Scotland. At 
that time the centre of a certain literary 
society of which Mrs. Stewart became an 
intimate was Lady Morgan, a little old 
woman of such pungent wit, that Mr. Fon- 
blanque, then the editor of the Examiner, 
used to say of her—‘She is just a spark of 
hell-fire, and is soon going back to her native 
element.” Another person with whom Mr. 
and Mrs. Stewart were intimate, was Madame 
Jerome Bonaparte, born Paterson, daughter 
of a father upon whom she looked down, 
though she delighted to write to him of her 
succes de société. ‘ But he could always avenge 
himself,” said Mrs. Stewart, “he could always 
write to her—‘My dear Betsy’:” it was a 
terrible revenge. Mr. and Mrs. Macready, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean were also 
amongst the friends of the Duncan Stewarts, 
and they were well acquainted with the So- 
bieski Stuarts, whose gallant appearance 
when young Mrs. Stewart would recall 
many years after, deploring its change into 
the “mildew age.” The Stewarts also saw 
much—perhaps more than many considered 
desirable—of Lady Blessington, the recollec- 
tion of whose “perfect beauty” always re- 
mained with Mrs. Stewart as a possession. 
The little circle at Gore House, which was 
like the court of Lady Blessington, fre- 
quently included at this time Prince Louis 
Napoleon, who was then in exile in England. 
Another habitué was Landseer, whom, with 
characteristic gallantry, Count d’Orsay intro- 
duced with—‘ Here, Mrs. Stewart, is Land- 
seer, who can do everything better than he can 
paint.” The Stewarts also frequently visited 
Captain Marryat at his seat of Langham, 
in Norfolk. Mrs. Stewart always spoke of 
this society of her youth as “real society,” 
because then people were never in a hurry. 
One of its most marked features was old 
Lady Cork, who, after eighty, always dressed 
in white, with a little white pulled bonnet. 
The years spent in Liverpool were en- 
livened by her intimacy with Mr. and Mrs. 


Disraeli, who afterwards became her closest | 
Of her first meeting with them she | 


friends. 
said :— 


‘* One day, when I was sitting alone in my house 
at Liverpool, and my husband, who loved hunting and 
fishing, was away after the grouse, as every Scotch- 
man is, a note of introduction was brought in for me 
from Mrs. Milner Gibson, whom I had known in 








a 
London, and the cards of Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli, 
He was a young man then, all curly and smart, and 
his wife, though much older than himself, was a y, 
handsome imperial-looking woman. I told the, 
that I should be delighted to show them everyth} 
in Liverpool, as Mrs. Milner Gibson had asked me 

‘* When I went to see them next day at the ho r 
I asked Mrs. Disraeli how she had slept, and she 
said ‘ Not at all, for the noise was so great!’ Then 
Isaid, ‘Why not move to my house, for my honsgis 
very quiet, and I am alone and there is plenty of 
room.’ And they came, and a most delightful te 
daysI had. We shut out Liverpool and its peo 
and we talked and we became great friends, ang 
when we parted, it was with very affectionate regard 
on both sides. Afterwards they wrote to me every 
week, and when I went to London my place was 
always laid every day at their table, and if I did not 
appear at their dinner, they always asked me why 
I had not come to them. 

“* After Lady Beaconsfield died, we drifted apart, 
he and I, and though I saw him sometimes it was 
never in the old intimate way. The last time we 
met—it was at Lady Stanhope’s—I had a good talk 
with him though. It was not until we were parting 
that I said, ‘I hope you are quite well?’ and [ 
shall never forget the hollow voice in which he 
answered, ‘ Nobody is*quite well.’ After that I never 
saw him again, but I had a message from him 
through William Spottiswoode. ‘Tell Mrs. Stewart 
always to come [to talk to me when she can; it 
always does me good to see her.’ ”’ 


It was probably on the occasion of the 
second visit to the Duncan Stewarts at Liver 
pool, that Disraeli, then comparatively an 
unknown man, was taken by Mr. Stewart 
to the Royal Exchange, when the place was 
thronged with merchants at high noon. The 
scene is a striking one, and it impressed 
Disraeli much. He said to Mr. Stewart, 
“My idea of greatness would be that a man 
should receive the applause of such a 
assemblage as this—that he should b& 
cheered as he came into this room.” At that 
time Disraeli visited the place unnoticed; 
but a day came, several years later, when 
the Disraelis were again on a visit to the 
Duncan Stewarts, at Liverpool, and when he 
nad attained to a prominent position i 
politics, and he again visited the same place 
in company with Mr. Stewart. On this 
occasion his entrance was noticed, and 4 
cheer was raised, which soon spread into 8 
roar, and ended in a perfect ovation. Di 
raeli was deeply moved. He recalled to Mr. 
Stewart the remark he had made years 
before, and admitted, with pride and pleasure, 
that his ideal test of greatness had been 
realised. 

After many years’ residence in Liverpod, 
a sudden reverse of fortune came upon the 
Stewarts. The parents went to Londos, 
sending their children to the care of an unde, 
Mr. David Stewart of Dumfries. 
uncle, who soon became as much belovel 
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as he was respected by the young Stewarts, 
devoted himself entirely to their welfare, 
though he kept so strictly within their 
mother’s injunctions, that, till six o’clock in 
the evening, he never uttered a word of any- 
thing but French, a rule peculiarly abhorrent 
to his Scotc ‘+h nature. 

After an interval of eighteen months, their 
father’s affairs being again prosperous, the 
children rejoined their parents in London. 
They found them established in Wilton 
Crescent, whence they afterwards moved to 
a larger house in Sey mour Street. Whilst 
living here many old friends collected round 
Mrs. Stewart, and she also at this time 
became increasingly 
intimate with Mrs. 
Delane and Mrs. Mil- 
ner-Gibson. It was 
probably during this 
period also that she 
saw much of Leigh 
Hunt, of whom she 
was wont to say that 
she believed him to 
be the only person 
who, if he saw some- 
thing yellow in the 
distance, and was told 
it was a buttercup, 
would be disappointed 
if he found it was 
only a guinea. Yet 
these were Leigh 
Hunt’s days of great- 
est privation. Mr. 
Carlyle was very poor 
too at this time, yet 
a friend who knew 
him very well, and 
went often to see 
him, told Mrs. Stewart that one day going 
to Carlyle and seeing two golden sovereigns 
lying exposed in a little vase on the chim- 
ney-piece, he asked what they were for. 
Carlyle looked—for him—embarrassed, and 
gave no definite answer. “ Well, now, my 
dear fellow,” said the visitor, “ neither you 
hor | are quite in a position to play ducks 
and drakes with sovereigns ; what are they 
for?” “\W ell,” said Carlyle, “the fact is 
that Leigh Hunt likes better to find them 
there, than that I should give them to him.” 

Whilst the Stewarts were living in Sey- 
mour Street, another of the children, Florence, 
died. Mr. Stewart had again suffered losses 
m business, and the family moved to Smart’s 

ill, in Kent, where the mother with inborn 
facility soon accommodated herself to her 

XXXTI— 47 





| abies of tates After a time they moved 
again to a villa, The Limes, at Croydon. 

Meantime, a cousin of the Stewarts, Coun- 
tess Bremer, who had been Lady in Waiting 
to the Princesses of Hanover, had mz ried, 
and a lady was temporarily required to fill 
her place. The eldest daughter, Harty 
(Pauline Harriet), went for a time, and was 
shortly afterwards appointed to a fixed post 
with the Princesses, resigning her place in 
the home life. It must have been soon after 
this that her mother wrote to her :— 

‘‘ My own dear child, I cannot help saying to you 
that if you ever pine for home, you must cone—even 
away from those dear people: it is only for just as 

long as you are quite con- 
tented and happy, that 
we can be at ail contented 
and happy to know you 
—bear you to be away. 

‘* You are well assured 
of this, I am sure ? 

‘*My own dear child, 
our hearts are with you, 
as yours with us, and all 
in Christ in God I hope 
and trust. 

‘* But remember, when- 
ever your heart tells you 
to come home, then we 
want you, and must have 
you, please God.” 


3ut Harty never 
came back. In 1865, 
she married a Hano- 
verian, the ‘Baron 
Otto von Klenck, 
aide-de-camp to King 
Ernest of Hanover 
and the Duke of 


Cumberland, though 


Mics, Dancen Stewent. Ane 2% the bond of intimate 
3. é art. Age 20. 


affection between her 

and her mother was 
never weakened by separation. In 1862, 
her younger sister, Chrissy pag! Ade- 
laide Ethel), had been oe to Mr. James 
Alexander Rogerson, of W amphray, a near 
neighbour of the beloved uncles and aunts 
of Hillside. 

It was in 1869, whilst he was staying 
with his brother Charles, at Hillside, that 
Mr. Duncan Stewart became dangerously 
ill. Mrs. Stewart joined him and nursed 
him with the devotion which she always 
showed in sickness. In November, 1869, he 
died. Mrs. Duncan Stewart was left with 
an income reduced to the narrowest limits 
by her husband’s heavy financi: al losses—an 
income which the devotion of her sons de- 
lighted to render sufficient for the mainte- 
_ hance of her little home in Sloane Street. 
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Meantime the affection with which her eldest 

daughter was regarded at the court of Han- | 
over led to her receiving constant marks of 
consideration and favour from the King and 
Queen, and she was their guest for a con- | 
siderable time. The blind King delighted | 
in her conversation, and for many years she 
would save up every interesting story she | 
heard for him. It is remembered that one 

day she was telling him a story as they were 

out driving together. Suddenly the horses 

started, and the carriage seemed about to 

upset. ‘‘ Why do you not go on with your 

story ?” said the King. ‘“ Because, sir, the 

carriage is just going to upset.” ‘That is 

the coachman’s affair,” said the King, “do 

you go on with your story.” 

Of the sad and eventful weeks which saw 
the close of the Hanoverian dynasty, Mrs. 
Stewart had ever much of interest to tell :— | 


| went to the Mausoleum in the grounds. 


a 


© Came in, 
Generally } 
Queen had 


though that was on} 


Nature would assert herself, and, when w 
we ate up everything that there was. 

had something in my room, and the 
generally something in hers, 


| bread and strawberries, and it was not enough for 


us, for we were so very hungry. One night the 
Queen made an aide-de-camp take the key and We 
never forget that solemn walk, Harty snag 
single lanthorn before us, or the stillness when we 
reached the Mausoleum, or the white light shining 
upon it, and the clanging of the door as it opened, 
And we all went in, and we knelt and prayed by 
each of the coflins in turn. The Queen and Princesses 
knelt in front, and my daughter and I knelt behind 
and we prayed—oh! so earnestly, out of the deep 
anguish of our sorrow-stricken hearts. And then we 
went to the upper floor where the statues are, and 
there lay the beautiful Queen, the Princess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, in her still loveliness, ang 
there lay the old King, the Duke of Cumberland 
with the moonlight shining on him, wrapped in his 
military cloak. And when the Queen saw him, she, 
who had been so calm before, sobbed violently, and 
hid herself against me, for she knew that I also had 


| suffered, and after that we walked or lingered in the 


‘*T was for many weeks with my daughter in the 
alace at Herrenhausen after the King left for 
angensalza, where, like a knight, he desired to be | 

placed in the front of his army, so that all his soldiers 
might see him, and where he was not satisfied till 
he felt the bullets whizzing round him. The people 
in Hanover said he had run away. When the 
Queen heard that, she and the Princesses went | 
down to the ‘ place’ and walked about there, and, | 
as the people pressed around her, said,—‘ The King | 
is gone with his army to fight for his people, but I 
am here to stay with you—to stay with you till he 
comes back.’ But alas, she did not know ! 

‘‘We used to go out and walk at night, in those 
great gardens of MHerrenhausen, in which the 
Electress Sophia died. The Queen talked then, 
God bless her, of all her sorrows. We often did not 
come in till the morning, for the Queen could not 
sleep. But, even in our great sorrow and misery, 


gardens till the daylight broke. 

‘*The Queen was always longing to go away to 
her own house at Marienburg, and at last she went. 
She never came back, for, as soon as she was gone, 
the Prussians, who had left her alone while she 
was there, stepped in and took possession of every- 
thing. 

‘**The Queen is a noble, loving woman, but she 
can also be queenly. When Count von W., the 
Prussian commandant, arrived, he desired an inter- 
view with her Majesty. He behaved very properly, 
but, as he was going away—it was partly from 
gaucherie, I suppose—he said, ‘I shall take care that 
your Majesty is not interfered with in any way!’ 
Then our Queen rose, and in all queenly simplicity 
she said—‘I never expected it.’ He looked s 
abashed, but she never flinched ; only, when he was 
gone out of the room, she fainted dead away upon 


| the floor.’’ 


(To be concluded next month.) 





PASTORAL LIFE ON LOCH ETIVE DURING LAST CENTURY. 


By WILLIAM JOLLY. 


CONCLUDING PAPER.—INTERUOURSE WITH THE OUTER WORLD. 


HE beauty and the strength of the pas- | 
toral life we have pictured in Glen | 
Conaglass on Loch Etive side, under the | 
shelter of Ben Cruachan, were its indepen- 
dence of externals, its self-contained seclu- | 
sion, and contentment. It was the happy 
valley of Rasselas, not away in equatorial | 
Abyssinia or in Utopia, but here in the) 
showery wildness of the Scottish Highlands. | 
And you may search far and wide for such | 
another nook of sequestered loneliness, where | 
a healthy human hive might gather the honey | 
of existence. 
Its capabilities for happy habitation were | 


very early discovered, for here, in Ossianie 
times, settled the sons of Uisnach. These old 
heroes were especially fond of Glen Etive, 
where many sites bear their names, one of 
them that of sweet Darthula, in “Grianan 
Dartheil,” Darthula’s Boudoir. Here, in those 
far-off days, they hunted the antlered stag 


with hounds of “matchless vigour and wt 
equalled strength,” and here also they el- 
countered the fierce wild boar, whose name 
is borne by not a few Highland scenss, 
notably by Ben Macdhui, the Ben of the 
Black Boar. 

Of the great outer world of trade and 
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trouble, our quict shepherds, of necessity, saw 
and heard little, and without regret—content 
tolive,away here in the heart of these ancient 
hills, a separated but pleasant and healthy 
life, like their fathers in the olden days of 
the chase. 

Yet, strange to tell, the work of the very 
Black Country itself was carried on near 
their own doors. Nightly, a few miles 
off, their blue skies were reddened with the 
gleam of fiery furnaces, which at Bunawe 
faved right in the face of Cruachan itself, 
and whose refuse troubled the clear waters 
of the Awe, where they joined the surging sea. 
These works were established there in 1730, 
fifteen years before the Jacobite Rebellion, 
by the Lorn Furnace Company, who brought 
iron to smelt all the way from Cumberland ; 
and they were carried on there for a hundred 
and thirty-six years, until they were given 
up so recently as 1866. 

Why of all places in the wide world were 
iron furnaces erected in such a remote High- 
land glen? For the same reason that they 


rose also round Loch Maree, at a still earlier 
date, in 1610, more than a hundred years 
before—the existence of great forests that 
furnished the charcoal then necessary for 


smelting iron. Glen Conaglass tempted the 
speculator by its fine woods, which they 
purchased and charred—the very clearing 
of the trees making more way for the sheep- 
farming community settled there. Al! round 
Loch Etive, the woods that clothed the moun- 
tains were then harvested by these iron- 
masters. Every time the good folks went 
to church, they passed the flaring furnaces 
at the ford of the Awe, and looked with 
wondering dread at the strange activities, the 
blackened workmen, and the streams of mol- 
ten metal—their flames night and day sug- 
gesting to these simple souls the nether 
world, and making the quiet of their rural 
homes feel all the safer and sweeter. 

The cutting down of these great old trees 
brought to the glens that enclosed Loch 
Etive crowds of strangers, and gave employ- 
ment to themselves in felling the oaks and 
converting them into charcoal. Along that 
quiet inland firth, the smoke of the charcoal 
heaps, superintended by the burners, rose, 
in the morning sun, like clouds of incense, 
and in the evening gloom darkened and de- 
filed the mountain air. 

Such sights and universal activities were 
altogether singular and unexpected in such 
mountain fastnesses, and, while introducing 
the simple inhabitants to strange people and 
new things, broadened their ideas, though kill- 
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ing much of their old Highland sentiment. 
The whole forms an interesting example of 
the invasion of the wildest scenes of natural 
poetry by the stern prose of modern life and 
the unfeeling practicalities of trade. 

Another branch of commercial energy by- 
and-by also established itself on the other 
side of Glen Etive, near the ferry between 
Bunawe and Ardchattan, at the mouth of the 
Awe. A glance ata geological map of the 
country will show that upper Loch Etive 
occupies the centre of a leaf-shaped upheaval 
of granite, the silver line of the loch forming 
its mid-rib, and the point of the granitic leaf 
terminating at Dalness, in Glen Etive, half 
way to Glencoe. 

This granite, which is mostly grey in 
colour, is of a very fine, hard, and even tex- 
ture, admirable for building, paving, and 
monumental purposes. It soon drew the 
attention of the ever-watchful Saxon trades- 
men, especially of the iron men from England, 
whose manager lived in a large mansion 
opposite, near the iron furnaces he guided. 
Early in the century, the granite began to be 
quarried and sent to the south, where its 
beauty and fitness caused it to be prized for 
various works. Unwonted activity at once 
sprung up on the far side of the lake, with 
all its new sounds of blasting and hammer- 
ing. These wakened the old solitudes and 
rent the ear of King Cruachan, hoary with 
eld and steeped in the very spirit of poesy, 
who looked grandly and silently down on 
this Saxon disturbance of his sanctuary. 

The iron and stone industries gave birth 
to a third, connecting them both with the 
far southern world, to which their products 
had to be transported. Bunawe became the 
centre of a shipping trade, with piers and 
their appurtenances at the ferry. There lay a 
smali fleet of coasting cruisers, bearing iron, 
charcoal and stone to the south, and return- 
ing to Loch Etive with lime, powder, salt 
and other commodities required for the 
people and the trade. 

Necessary results of all these works 
were the establishment of large English and 
Scotch mining and quarrying communities, 
on both sides of the loch, the erection of 
houses and stores for their dwelling and 
supplies, and the introduction of an active, 
vigorous, and intelligent population. These 
invaders watched the progress of events in 
the Lowlands, and brought newspapers and 
books where previously they had been un- 
known. And all this Saxon activity was 
going on when the Jacobite Rebellion of 
1745, brilliant and ill-starred, startled the 
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Hanoverian throne. The pregnant drama of 
the French Revolution also found attentive 
observers by the shores of Loch Etive, where 
the victories of Nelson were eagerly watched 
and celebrated. There, on a prominent knoll 
near the station of Taynuilt, a tall monolith 
of blue slate was at once erected ; and there, 
in this Highland solitude, it still stands to 
keep in memory the victory of Trafalgar, 
and to testify to the intelligence and patriot- 
ism of these miners and masons, both Celtic 
and Saxon, who once lived and laboured 
near the Pass of Brander. 

These strange and unsuspected transcripts 
of the southern iron trade round Loch Etive 
and Loch Maree—both the very centres of 
lonely Highland seclusion—are now, in both 
cases, departed memories of the past. Cru- 
achan by Loch Etive, and Slioch by Loch 
Maree, are once more lighted at nights only 
by the old moon and stars, as in Ossianic days; 
the sole evidences of the past furnace glares 
now being huge slag heaps, deserted sheds, 
and solitary mounds of débris. The quarry- 


ing of granite, however, remains as a working 
activity on the far side of Loch Etive, under 
the broken crags of Ben Duirinish. 

But the quiet community in Glen Cona- 
glass were not greatly disturbed by the un- 


wonted innovations carried on at Bunawe. 
They only saw and heard them from a dis- 
tance, or nearer when they went down the 
loch to church or market. 

But they were not without their own native 
society and their own social pleasures. Their 
neighbours in the farms around, few though 
they were, walked and sailed to see them, 
and were glad to welcome them in turn. The 
minister came at intervals to visit them, par- 
take of their hospitality, and baptize their 
waiting bairns; and to talk to them of higher 
realities beyond the blue out-stretching skies. 

The woods resounded with the axes and 
voices of the charcoal makers, whose curious 
smoky clouds rose heavenward along the 
mountain sides ; and the rude foreign iron- 
workers, their own Celtic kith and kin from 
Cornwall and Cumberland, often disturbed 
their Sabbath calm by boating on the lake, 
or gathering nuts and brambles in the wild 
woods around. 

There was one notable visitor, a handsome 
old man, with silver hair, hearty manner, and 
simple unaffected ways, whom they always 
welcomed when he came with rifle over his 
shoulder, both for himself and his happy com- 
panionship. He had long been gamekeeper 
to the Duke of Argyle up Glen Etive, where 
the ruins of his solitary cottage still exist and 





ee 
are visited by admirers. This was dear Dup. 
can Ban Macintyre, “ Fair Donnacha of the 
Songs,” as his grateful countrymen delight to 
call him, and as he will be known for all time 
—for he was a true poet, getting nearer to 
the heart of Nature than almost any other 
singer of undying naturalistic poetry. For 
years also, he lived over the Cruachan range 
on the Glen Orchy side of the hills, as keeper 
to the Earl of Breadalbane ; but he liked to 
return to the deep solitudes of Glen Etive, 
loved and cherished by him for themselves 
and for their haunting memories of Darthula 
and the “sons of Uisnach,” and of the early 
Ossianic Muse that described the scenes of 
his cottage in Glen Etive. For Duncan Ban 
could sing, with literal truth, the “ Lament of 
Deirdre,” one of the earliest of Celtic poems, 
produced in Ossianic times and printed in 
1238, touchingly descriptive of Glen Etive, 
then called Glen Eitche or Eiti, and Dun 
can’s early home :— 
“ Glen Eitche ! 0 Glen Eitche ! 
‘There was raised my carliest home. 


Beautiful its woods on rising, 
When the sun struck on Glen Eitche! ” 


When he came to Glen Conaglass, he 
stayed overnight, as it was too far to retum 
across the mountain barrier between it and 
his distant home in Glen Orchy. They 
would gather round the dear old hunter, in 
the warm glow of the peats and the shining 
cruisey, and listen with rapt admiration to 
his songs, chanted to wonderful Highland 
melodies, songs of his own composing—for 
we cannot say writing, the poet never being 
able all his life to read or write ! 

He preserved the whole of his extensive 
verses in his extraordinary memory, till they 
were happily transferred to paper by an active 
young student, who afterwards became the 
celebrated Dr. Stewart of Luss, one of the 
translators of the Gaelic Bible. They cor 
sisted of songs and long, long odes, deserib- 
ing, with new power and insight and with fer 
vour and affection, the beauty and grandeur 
of the wild world around them, the hunter’ 
life, the watery corries, the bounding deer, 
and magnificent Ben Doran. One exqit 
site lyric they could not hear too often, m 
which the good old man described his fait 
haired spouse, Mary, and their early court 
ship. These were glorious and ever-memor 
able gatherings round the knees of the grey 
poet, and the women vied with each other 
in preparing his couch with tender-handel 
daintiness for the dear bard. ; 

Duncan Ban lived in that region dung 
most of John Macpherson’s time in 
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Conaglass ; for Duncan removed to Edin- | These are true notes ; and the sad depopu- 
burgh only in 1799, in his seventy-fifth | lations and evictions, consequent on the sheep 


var. There he continued to pour out his 

t's heart, earning a scanty living as a 
sedan-chairman, and latterly as a member of 
the City Guard. He died in 1812, aged eighty- 
aight, and was buried in Greyfriars Church- 
yard, where his tomb is sought by enthusiastic 
ilgrims, both Saxon and Celt. 


The pastoral life of his good friends in | 


Glen Conaglass was, however, in many ways 
distasteful to the vigorous old huntsman, 


mania, carried out too often so ruthlessly 
throughout the Highlands, show that Duncan 
Ban possessed true insight into the down- 


_ward tendencies of these innovations, which 
| inexorable economic law is now painfully em- 
| phasizing, in the experience of both farmer 


and crofter. 
Long may the granite monument erected 


| by his countrymen to the sweetest Gaelic 


who loved the deer ard the chase, and hated | 


thesheep. ‘Their presence, he feared, signi- 
fied the gradual extinction of the deer, and 
he cherished and praised the foxes that 
slaughtered them. The fervour of the old 
poet was splendid to see, when, in the choicest 
of Gaelic, with rolling pibroch numbers, he 
ecstatically declaimed, as he stood in the glow 
of the fire, which reddened on the hearth in 
sympathy :— 
“ My delight it is to rise 
With the early morning skies 
All aglow ; 
And to brush the dewy height 
Where the deer in airy state 
Wont to go; 
When they stand in trim array, 
And, with low deep-breasted cry, 
Fling their breath into the sky, 
rom the brac.”’ 


It was grand to hear him also bless the 
foxes and ban the sheep, for, as Duncan con 
ceived, the best of patriotic reasons; and 
his prognostications have turned out too 


My blessing with the foxes dwell, 

For that they hunt the sheep so well ! 
Ill fa’ the sheep, a grey-faced nation, 
That swept our hills with desolation ! 
That made the bonnie green glens clear, 
And acres scarce, and houses dear ; 

And caused us leave, for their grey pens, 
Our bonnie braes and grassy glens, 
Where we were reared and gladly grew, 
And lived, to kin and country true ! ” 


Then he would launch out into severe con- 
demnation of the depopulation of the land, 
to make way for the sheep, and of the big 
farms let to Southerners. But such medium- 
sized farms as those in Glen Conaglass, let to 
Highlanders who dwelt in their own glens, 
were not subjected to the same rebuke. The 
coming in of outsiders was a sad sight to 
Duncan Ban :-— 

“ For in the old and friendly places, 

New people sat with loveless faces ; 
And I sought in vain for the cow that lay 
Licking its calf on the bonnie green brae ! 


For stags will flee, and mothers will weep, 
When ‘gentlemen’ live to make money by sheep !”* 





* These translations are by Professor Blackie. Principal 
Shairp, Robert Buchanan, Thomas Pattison, and others have 
also made much of Duncan Ban’s poetry accessible to English 
Teaders, who ought to know better the unconventional strains 

8 genuine singer. 








singer, a true and great poet, Duncan 
Ban Macintyre, crest the hill-top above Kil- 
churn Castle, in sight of Ben Doran and 
Ben Cruachan which he loved and eclebrated 
so well. 

Two occasions brought yearly to the glen 
happy holiday and unwonted pleasure. 

The greatest was the Sheep-shearing, when 
shepherds came from far and near with 
countless collies to gather, divide, fank, clip, 
and wash the great flocks brought down from 
the hills around—a large and bright con- 
course of clamorous men and barking dogs, 
full of merry talk and wonderful bustle, 
and, of course, abundant eating, drinking, 
laughing, and joking in the native tongue, 
which lasted for some ten days at each 
farm. 

Then there was the Rent-day, when the 
factor of the genial laird, old “ Loch Nell,” 
came to the miller’s house in a yacht, and 
when boats crossed the quiet loch, bearing 
merry groups and happy singers. Then the 
rents were light, and all regularly paid. The 
farmers were able to meet all obligations 
with light hearts and heavy purses, and 
the factor was gentle and kindly, one of 
themselves in blood and sympathy. A great 
dinner of beef and venison was prepared by 
the miller’s daughter, a capital cook, who 
had been trained in the laird’s house itself ; 
and a big barrel of whiskey, brewed in the 
hills, and brought hither in the yacht, lent 
inspiration to heart and head. The factor 
himself, burly and jolly, sat at the head of 
the groaning board, and the pipes skirled 


| their loudest to fantastic heels at the close of 


the long-drawn day. 

For nigh half a century, this idyllic, simple 
life smiled on the joyous glens round Loch 
Etive in John Macpherson’s time. His rent 
was fair and small, and the old laird had 
guaranteed possession to him and his sons, in 
return for two of the most stalwart of them 
joining a regiment he had raised during the 
time of the Napoleonic wars. 

But, alas! .“ Loch Nell” died, and a new 
agent was appointed by the new landlord, 
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who forgot the promise made by his pre- | a thing of the past. It reveals contented 
decessor. The rent was raised, and the farms | comfort, unsophisticated natural tastes, beay 
were amalgamated and enlarged. A sum | tiful simplicities, self-contained and serene 
was demanded which John could not face as | activities, away from the brawling struggle 
an honest man, and Duncan Ban’s forebodings | for existence in our cities, to which it may 
became only too true. The old Highlander | be well for us and for the country again jp 
had to leave the dear scenes of a long and | some form to return. 
happy life, the home where his children had | The special points taught us here, for the 
all been born and bred, and seek cold shelter | future reconstruction of Highland society, 
elsewhere. are, among others: the breaking up of the 
With untold sadness, he removed to| large sheep-farms that came in with the 
3unawe with wife and surviving children, | century; the reviving of middle-sized farms, 
the youngest being then a girl of ten. But | with residence on each ; the stern conden. 
his spirit was quenched, his heart broken, and | nation by enlightened public opinion of 
he survived the cruel wrench little more than | absentee ownership; and, in a word, the 
a year. He passed away about the time of | formation of a carefully graded system of 
Waterloo, his end being a clouded sunset to | sufficient holdings, from the enlarged crofts 
the brightest of summer days. and cottages of the common people, up ty 
John Macpherson’s story throws some | the mansioned lands of the lairds who will 
bright glimpses on an old-world polity, a| become the patrons and _ patriarchs of a 
genuine pastoral felicity, now, alas, greatly | happy population. 








IN THE LAUREATE’S FOOTSTEPS. 


By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 





SS “Of the subsequent 


haunts,” William Howitt 
writes, “we can give w 
very distinct account, | 
believe he has spent some 
years in London, and le 
may be traced to Hasting, 
Eastbourne, Cheltenham 
and the Isle of Wight.” 
The poet was to him, 
in the main he has sine 
been to the public at larg, 
a “wandering voice”; : 
Lincoln, from the Witham. ‘ea 2 “3 personality as picturesque 
Sanit, but as elusive as that of the 





a (oes : = Scholar-Gipsy of Arnoldi 
\ HEN William _ elegy and Glanvil’s book- 
Howitt devoted = ae 

a brief chapter in his SS. ‘+ een. by rare glimpess, SORE 
“Homes and Haunts ” - hat of antique shape and dat 
to Alfred Tennyson, Meera 

some five-and-forty years ago, the informa-| “It is very possible,” Howitt concludes 
tion at his disposal was of the most scanty | “you may come across him in a country im 
and unsatisfying description. The poet was | with a foot on each hob of the fire-place, 3 
born at Somersby, a sleepy Lincolnshire | volume of Greek in one hand, his meerschaum 
hamlet ; he was sent to school at Louth from | in the other, so far advanced towards tht 
his seventh till his ninth or tenth year, and | seventh heaven that he would not thank yo 
then after a course of parental education he | to call him back into this nether world.” 
went up to Cambridge. That was practically | With what avidity and relish one real 
all the biographical straw it was possible to | those enthusiastic sketches in the “Homé 
gather for the tale of bricks. and Haunts”; and, in particular, how delight 
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Distant view of Somersby. 


fully that last sentence piqued the-imagina- | 


671 


and who take pleasure in 
visiting the scenes in which 
he mused and wrote, will find 
nearly all they could desire. 

Too much, however, should 
not be expected from the 
poetic topographer. The 
sources whence suggestions 
spring are often quickly for- 
gotten even by the poet him- 
self; and nothing can be 
more delusive occasionally 
than the evidence on which the reader thinks 


tion of certain juvenile worshippers of the | it safe to localise certain passages or poems. 
t! What romantic possibilities it sug-| For instance, it is stated that the Laureate 


gested of wandering down green lanes and 
through old-world villages, and of meeting 
by some happy chance the visible owner of 
that magical “‘ wandering voice”! Of course 
one felt irritated by the reticence, the meagre- 
ness of the biographical details; but then 
how genuinely poetic seemed the life of this 
silent dreamer as he flitted beneath the 
“talking oaks” of the ancient forest, and 
lingered by moated grange and old mill-dam ! 

The task which appears to have been 
impracticable forty years ago has now been 
accomplished with graceful tact, though still 
with marked reserve, by Mr. George G. 
Napier, in his charming volume, ‘The Homes 
and Haunts of Alfred, Lord Tennyson.”* In 
these profusely illustrated pages the lovers 
of the poet, who note with interest every 
sight and sound 


“Which, from the outward to the inward brought, 
Moulded the baby thought,” 


Somersby Brook, 


: “The Homes and Haunts of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet 

Mod” by George G. Napier, M.A. Glasgow: James 

sWclehose & Sons, to whose kindness we are indebted for the 
ustrations in this paper, 


Somersby Church. 


himself cannot now say what Christmas bells 
he referred to in the stanza :— 
“ Four voices of four hamlets round, 
From far and near, on mead and moor, 
Swell out and fail, as if a door 
Were shut between me and the sound.” 

Then again who would have anticipated that 
“ Break, break,” was composed not in sight 
of “the illimitable sorrow of the sea,” but in 
the chequered sunlight of a country lane ; or 
that “ Tears, idle tears,” was suggested by the 
ruined beauty of Tintern Abbey ; though, in- 
deed, nowhere more keenly than ameng the 
ruthlessly demolished arches and cloisters of 
great religious houses does one grow aware 
of the lacryme rerum, the sense of tears in 
earthly things ? 

That the poet’s first home and the land- 
scapes of his early years produced a deep ” 
impression on his imagination is easily demon- 
strated. Nor is it strange that this should 
have been so, for the place of his birth was 
embosomed in one of the sweetest pastoral 
scenes in the county.. From the ridge to 
which the road from Horncastle rises the 
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traveller, looking eastward, perceives the old | 


church of St. Botolph’s Town (Boston) and 
catches a glimpse of the historical Wash, with 
its legend of lost baggage and royal treasure ; 
he sees, massed together by distance, the 
minster-towers of Lincoln which crown the 
northern heights of the Witham Valley and 


while, beneath him, in a tranquil region of 
grassy swell and leafy hollow emerge from 
high evergreen hedgerows and muffling clus- 
ters of elm and beech the brick-patched grey 
tower. of Somersby Church, with its two 
melodious bells, and the red-tiled roof of the 
Manor-house. 

At the Manor-house, then used as the Rec- 
tory, Alfred 
Tennyson was 
born on the 
6th August, 
1809, the 
fourth anni- 
versary of his 
parents’ wed- 
ding-day. 

In that early 
part of the 
ceritury there 
were scarcely 
seventy in- 
habitants in 
the hamlet. 
The church 
was roofed 
with thatch; 
and so remote 
was the spot 
from the 
beaten ways 


The Cam at Trinity College. 





, Es 

Ten years in the young poet's life were 
however, a vast and eventful epoch. At the 
mature age of five, as he let the wind blow 
him along the garden-path, he “ heard a voice 
that was speaking in the wind”; before he 
was ten he had imbued himself with Thom. 


_son’s “Seasons,” for we find him at Louth op 
form a landmark visible for forty miles ; | 


a certain Sunday, when the rest of the house- 

hold were at church, composing his first verses 

‘“‘on the flowers in the garden,” and doing ig 

“after the manner of that poet.” « Vou 

you can write,” brother Charles acknow. 

ledged with the serene patronage of a year’s 
seniority. : 

That no rumour of the great fight at 

Waterloo reached the Somersby children js 

a striking evi- 

dence of the 

seclusion of 

their home, for 

after all the 

hamlet was 

near enough 

to the sea to 

have been in- 

fected by 

the “French 

scare,” and 

Mary Sewell 

tells how when 


sets A ee she was a little 


girl her father 
brought one 
Saturday 
night from 
Norwich a 
piece of scarlet 
bunting which 
she made into 


of traffic and trade that the old Norman | a flag to be hoisted on Felthorpe steeple asa 


cross, with its image of the Saviour on one 
side and that of the Virgin Mother on the 


other, escaped the fury of the Puritan icono- | 


clasts, and indeed still survives to carry us 
back in fancy to pre-Reformation times. 
Two days after his birth the baby poet 
was carried under the shadow of the elms 
and poplars, across the road to the little 
wicket which opens on the narrow path to 
the churchyard, and so to the church, where 
he was baptized in the old octagonal font of 
freestone which had served so many genera- 
‘tions. Alfred was the fourth child, but his 
eldest brother had died in babyhood. During 
the next five years two sisters and two more 
brothers helped to make a lively family circle 
at the Rectory. 
pleted his tenth year the Tennyson children 
numbered seven boys and four girls. 


By the time he had com- | 


signal the moment Bonaparte landed. Stil 
if Somersby was excited by no murmur of 


“ The great wave that echoed round the world,” 


the neighbourhood was alive with other 
sounds of, it may have been, even grave 
import to the future Laureate— 
“* The livelong bleat 
Of the thick-fleeced sheep from wattle folds 
Upon the ridged wolds ; ” 

the noisy babblement and the lulling lapse 
of the brook that loved 


* To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand 
Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves ;” 


the voice of the wind as it blew through 


“‘ The woods that belt the gray hill-side, 
The seven elms, the poplars four 
That stand beside my father’s door.” 


—_— 
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The four poplars have 
disappeared ; only in 
the “Ode to Memory 
do their green spires 
spring skyward. The 
brook, however, still 
runs by the foot of the 
garden, 
“ prattling the primrose fancies 
of the boy,” 
as it winds in and out 
by lawn and grassy 
plot till it brims into 
“The sleepy pool above the 
dam.” 


' Village of Bag-Enderby. 
The Somersby stream 


turns three mills. In >, 
the poet's boyhood a : ' high ecclesiastical windows, 
’ . . 
fourth stood close to designed by the Rector him- 
the Rectory, but whether this or Stockworth | self, which is mentioned in the “In Memo- 
mill, two miles away, or yet another sug- | riam” :— 
g “The iller’s a110 ap da « ; 
gested “The Miller’s Daughter,” is a point + igh deiiaditaeaees hen eum 
no one can decide. The holly round the Christmas a 
a , . ‘ . A rainy cloud possess’d the earth, 
In the same volume as the : Ode to And sadly fell our Christmas-eve. 
Memory’(1830) appeared “ Mariana.” Moated 
= v3 ° ear ‘* At our ol] pastimes in the hall 
granges, Mr. Napier tells us, still exist in the We gambol'’d, making vain pretence 
a . wt o nt : shir “— Of gladness, with an awful sense 
fenny portions of Lincolnshire, but ther are Ot enb tunie hate wetdhing OB. 
none near Tennyson’s birthplace. Three or ; . 
. } : ** We paused: the winds were in the beech : 
four miles from Mablethorpe, however, in a We heard them sweep the winter land; 
bleak treeless expanse near Maltby-le-Marsh, 1; And in a circle hand-in-hand 
a -. ; Sat silent, looking each at each. 
stood a dreary red-brick house with a few 
8 ch the poet’s sisters d to c is a little curious that no legend has asso- 
trees which the poet’s sisters used to call | It is a littl that no legend } 
“The Moated Grange.” ciated the poet with the picturesque old elm 
Doubtful as these identifications are, of | at Bag-Enderby, halfamileaway. His sisters 
one locality at least we may be sure, the great swung on one of its great boughs, which 
hall in the Rectory,* with groined roof and | has now grown so long that it is said the 
’ d 5 S i , 
whole parish can perch on it 
side by side,—a delightful 
picture of rustics in council 
which would have rejoiced 
the soul of the late Mr. Cal- 
decott. Yet who knows but 


that the estate extended to upwards 
of 1,200 acres and produced a nett 
rental of £1,600 a year. As to the 
sentimental value of the estate, the 
auctioneer pointed out that as it was 
the birth-place of England’s greatest 
modern poet, it should be highly 
prized by every Englishman of culture 
and patriotic feelings. The opening 
bid was for £25,000, and this was 
quickly followed by offers of £500 
until the sum of £29,000 was called. 
The first pause here occurred, and the 
two next succeeding bids brought the 
figures up to £31,000. Tenders of 
£500 were then resumed up to £35,000, 
which, after a somewhat lengthened 
interval, was further increased by 
£250, and a little later augmented by 
a similar amount. Two more bids of 
£500 apiece, and £36,500 was reached. 
This was the last offer made, and, 
after a short consultation with the legal agents of the pro- 
perty, the auctioneer announced its withdrawal. 


Corpus Buildings, Cambridge. 


* The Somersby estate was offered for sale at the City of Lon- 


don Auction Mart on the 18th August last. It was mentioned 


| 
| 
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The Hall, Somersby. 


what we are indebted for some pregnant 
epithet or broadcast line to this venerable 
tree? More than once it seems possible to 
trace the ideal scenery of the poet’s imagi- 
nation to the early observation of actual lo- 
calities. Thus, for example, the melodious 
sonnet, which appeared in “ Friendship’s 
Offering” in 1833, and which has been ex- 
cluded from the collected works, reads 
singularly like a real experience, of which 
imaginative use was speedily made in 
strophes v. and vii. of the Choric Song in 
“The Lotus Eaters.” Compare these lines : 
“* Check every outflash, every ruder sally 
Of thought and speech ; speak low and give up wholly 
Thy spirit to mild-minded melancholy ; 
This is the place. Through yonder poplar valley 
Below, the blue-green river windeth slowly, 
But in the middle of the sombre valley 
The crispéd waters whisper musically, 
And all the haunted place is dark and holy.” 

In 1828 Tennyson and his brother Charles 
went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whither their eldest brother Frederick had 
already preceded them ; and here the poet 
met Arthur Hallam. Tennyson did not 
reside within the college precincts, but after 
a brief residence in the Rose Crescent took 


the latter “ Luther and soldier. 
priest”; Trench, Spedding 
Milnes (Lord Houghton), Henry 
Alford, afterwards Dean of Can. 
terbury ; and the lines wel] up 
in the memory— 


“‘ Old Brooks, who loved so well to mouth 
my rhymes, > 
How oft we two have heard St. Mary's 
chimes ! ; 
How oft the Cantab supper, host anj 
guest, 
Would echo helpless laughier to your 


»st | 


How oft with him we paced that walk of 
limes, 

Him, the lost light of those dawn-golden 
times, 

Who loved you well!” 


Without usurping the functions 
of the biographer it may be 
mentioned here that had it not 
been for the urging of his 
father Tennyson would in all 
likelihood have refrained from 
competing for the Chancellor's 
| medal for English verse in 1829. In com 
pliance with the old Rector’s wishes he modi- 
fied and put some finishing touches to a poem 
| he had written some years before on the 
| Battle of Armageddon, and, giving it the 
| prescribed title “Timbuctoo,” sent it in. In 
| spite of its enormous success it finds no place 
'in the Laureate’s works, though it is acces- 
| sible enough to those who know where to 
|look for it. Three lines, however, have 
been re-cast and preserved in the “Ode to 
| Memory ”— 
‘* Sure she was nigher to heaven’s spheres, 
| ng See esapee flowing from 
le 1lilimitabie years, 
| After Dr. Tennyson’s death in 1831 the 
| poet did not return to Cambridge. Hallam 
|remained and took his degree, and in the 
| spring of the following year visited Somersby 
as the fiancé of Emilia, the second sister. In 
the autumn of 1833, requiring rest and change 
after an attack of illness, he visited Germany 
and Austria. On the 15th September the 
end came with terrible suddenness ; 





“ In Vienna’s fatal walls 
God’s finger touched him, and he slept.” 


rooms at No. 55, Corpus Buildings, the last | 


house in the terrace, overlooking at that time | 


the great quadrangle of King’s College and 
within sound of the organ in the college 
chapel. As one passes along the street try- 
ing to conjure up the youthful figures of 


those days one thinks of the poet's brilliant | 
associates—Brookfield, Thackeray’s friend, | 


the “ Old Brooks,” who became a celebrated 
London preacher; John Mitchell Kemble, 


During the next seventeen years the poets 
life appears to have been pretty much a 
William Howitt described it in the passage 


which has already been quoted. Once at 
least during that period he appears to have 
revisited Cambridge : 
‘*T passed beside the reverend walls 
In which of old I wore the gown ; 


I roved at random thro’ the town, 
And saw the tumult of the halls ; 


, « op et me oe lete ot fe Oe® te ee 
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* And heard once more in college fanes 
The storm their high-built organs make, 
And thunder-music, rolling, shake 
The prophet blazoned on the panes; 


* And caught once more the distant shout, 
‘The measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows ; paced the shores 

And many a bridge, and a!] about 

«‘ The same grey flats again, and felt 
The same, but not the same; and last 
Up that long walk of limes I past 

To see the rooms in which he dwelt.” 

Early in 1837 the Tennysons left Somersby 
for Beech Hill House, near High Beech, on 
the skirt of Epping Forest. 
hollow, a couple of miles or so away, stood 
the old Norman pile of Waltham Abbey, with 
its memories of Harold the last of the Saxon 
kings, and its famous old peal of bells. As 
the time drew near the birth of Christ the 
poet heard them pealing through the mist— 
strange voices, unlike the music of the four 
Lincolnshire hamlets. A week later they 
bore him a happier message, as the old year 
passed away. 

“ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky! 


ting out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more! 


*“‘ Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


Pleasant it is to know that while we owe 


“Tears, idle tears” to Tintern Abbey, we 
are indebted to the old tower of Waltham 
Holy Cross for this jubilant anthem of the 


bells. In 1840 the family removed to Tun- 
bridge Wells, and in the following year to Box- 
ley, near Maidstone, a locality associated with 
the closing section, the splendid epithalamium, 
of the “In Memoriam.” For here, in Octo- 
ber, 1842, the poet’s youngest sister, Cecilia, 
was married to Edmund Law Lushington, 
Professor of Greek in Glasgow University. 
Glimpses of Park House, the seat of the 
Lushingtons, are preserved, too, in the pro- 
logue to “The Princess.” 

In these latter years the poet seems to have 
been a frequent visitor in London; and we 
hear of him sitting up till two and three in 
the morning; “at which good hour we would 
get Alfred to give us some of his magic music, 
which he does between growling and smok- 
ing”; or we learn something of his comings 
and goings through the Carlyles. “Alfred is 
one of the few British and foreign figures (a 
not increasing number, I think!) who are and 
remain beautiful to me—a true human soul, 
or some authentic approximation thereto, to 
whom your own soul can say, Brother !” 
“He often skips me in these brief visits to 
town; skips everybody, indeed; being a man 


Down in the | 





solitary and sad, as certain men are, dwelling 


in an element of gloom—carrying a bit of 
chaos about him, in short, which he is manu- 
facturing into cosmos ”—such cosmos, perad- 
venture, as ‘The Princess,” which saw the 
light among “the fogs and smuts of Lincoln’s 
Inn.” ‘Qne of the finest-looking men in 
the world. <A great shock of rough, dusty- 
dark hair; bright, laughing, hazel eyes ; 
massive aquiline face, most massive yet most 
delicate ; of sallow-brown complexion, almost 
| Indian-looking ; clothes cynically loose, free- 
| and-easy ; smokes infinite tobacco. ers 

do not meet, in these late decades, such com- 
pany over a pipe.” “ Alfred is the son of a 
Lincolnshire gentleman farrier, I think” ; in 





| which thought the smoking philosopher was 


wrong, as we know. Indeed, one would have 


| liked to hear what Carlyle would have said 


|to the Tennyson pedigree, stretching back 
|as it does to Edward III. and Philippa of 
| Hainault in a curiously interesting way ; for 
|the poet’s great-grandfather married Eliza- 
beth Clayton, and in her mother, Dorothy, 
the wife of George Clayton, of Grimsby, were 
| united two streams of royal descent, one from 
| Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the other from 
| John of Gaunt, both sons of Edward IIL., 
'and brothers of the Black Prince. These, 
however, are matters for the biographer. 
From 1844 to 1850 Tennyson appears to 
have lived chiefly at Cheltenham. Possibly 
it was during this interval that he visited the 
resting-place of his friend, Arthur Hallam, 
to whose memory he was slowly building up 


Waltham Abbey, Essex. 











Entranc2 gate, Farringford. 


the most mag- 
nificent monu- 
ment of song that poet ever reared. At 
some time, either now or earlier, he stayed 
at the charming little Oxfordshire village 


of Shiplake, on the Thames. There he wrote | 
the exquisite section in “In Memoriam,” | 


beginning— 


* Sad Hesper o’er the buried sun 
And ready, thou, to die with him, 
Thou watchest all things ever dim 
And dimmer, and a glory done ; 


* The team is loosen’d from the wain, 
The boat is drawn upon the shore ; 
Thou listenest to the closing door, 
And life is darken’d in the brain,” 
And there, on the 13th of June, 1850, a 
week or two after the publication of “In 
Memoriam ” and a month or two before he 
received the 
** laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base,”’ 
he was married to Emily Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Henry Sellwood, of Horncastle, 
and niece of the “heroic sailor-soul,” Sir 
John Franklin. Fourteen years before his 
elder brother Charles had married the 
youngest daughter. 

Twickenham, already famous in poetic 
annals, was the Laureate’s home for the next 
two years or so, and there he composed the 
superb ode on the death of the great Duke. 
In 1853 he discovered the old house of Far- 
ringford, at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight ; 
and in the seclusion of its green wood- 
lands at the back of the downs, he took up 
his permanent abode, “far from noise and 
smoke of town.” He lived on legendary 
soil, for his summer-house stands in the 
“ Maiden’s croft,” a field of the old priory 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and in these 
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priory grounds, saith grey. 
beard memory, is concealed 
the entrance to a submarine 
passage between England 
and France—a passage 
choked up with hoards of 
treasure guarded by a 
griffon whose vigilance no 
man may evade. Hard by, 
too, are more authentic, if 
less romantic, traces of an 
ancient people—prchistorie 
Phoenicians we are assured— 
whose homes or sepulchres 
have been brought to light 
within the last year or two, 
The bracing freshness of the 
downs, one of which was 
soon called after the Laure- 
ate, the rustic beauty of the leafy lanes, the 
floral wealth of the woods and fields, the 
various pictures of sea and clouds, were all 
that a poet could desire; but if one would 
wish to see the influence which the island 
has had on the great minstrel let him read 
“Maud,” where its magic has been most 
| profusely translated into speech. As one 
| returns home late, lantern in hand, through 
the gloom of Farringford Lane after a day 
of storm, one remembers, in the pauses of the 


| wind, how the poet arose from the vision of 
that luminous, ghostlike, star-sweet face— 


Fartingford Lane. 
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«And all by myself 
in my own dark 
garden ground, 

Listening now to 
the tide in its 
proad-flung ship- 
wrecking roar, 

Now to the scream 
of a madden’d 
peach dragged 
down by the wave, 

Walk’d in a wintry 
wind by a ghastly 
glimm¢ r, and 
found 

The shining daffodil 
dead, and Orion 
low inhis grave.” 


Here, too, 
surely is the 
“little grove” 
where he sits 
while 


“A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime ;” 


trees one catches a 


and here in a gap of the 
gleam of white, where 


“ the far-off sail is blown by the breeze of a softer clime, 

Half-lost in the liquid azure bloom of a crescent of sea, 

The silent sapphire-spangled marriage-ring of the land.” 

One might almost fancy, too, that the 
poet's eyes were directed to the roof-ridges 
and chimneys of Weston, when he composed 
the verse : 

** Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud 
They were crying and calling.” 

An amusing story, apocryphal or other- 
wise, is told in connection with these lines. 
The Laureate, it is said, as he was once recit- 
ing them, paused suddenly and turning to a 
lady listener asked “What birds were those ! 9” 
“Nightingales, sir!” faltered the lady, too 
much over- 
whelmed by 
surprise to be 
quite aware 
of what she 
was saying. 

“Nightin- 


677 
serve, was the 
result of a re- 
mark of his 
friend, Sir 
John Simeon, 
who thought 
the little 
lyric— 

“O that ’twere 
possible 


After long grief 
and pain,” 


published in 

the Tribute 

seventeen 

years before, 

needed some 

explanation of the situation. It is this 

same friend whose memory, as “the 

prince of courtesy,” is embalmed in the 
stanzas, “In the Garden at Swainston ”— 


Tennyson’s Down. 


“ Nightingales warbled without, 
Within was weeping for thee, 
Shadows of three dead men 
Walked in the walks with me, 
Shadows of three dead men, and thou wast one of the three.”? 
It is not in “ Maud” alone, however, that 
the influence of the scenery of the island 
can be traced with some feeling of certainty. 
The reader can hardly doubt that in the 
“Tdylls of the King” also there are innu- 
merable glimpses of landscape, vignettes of 
exquisite colour and suggestiveness, which 
have been reproduced from the poet’s daily 
walks in woodland ways, along the shore 
where 
“The sharp wind ruffles all day long 


A little bitter pool : about a stone 
On the bare coast,’ 


and Z 
‘¢ Far o’er the long backs of the bushless downs.” 
For many 
years, the 
Laureate 
lived at Far- 
ringford a life 
of reverie and 
seclusion, 





gales!” cried 
the poet 

“what a 
cockney you 
are! They 
Were rooks. 
Caw, caw, 
caw! Maud, 

Maud, 


“making 
poets for the 
Queen,” as 
the Fresh- 
water boys 
thought, for 
did not the 
“pliceman 
often see him 





Maud !” 
“Maud,” it 
may be of in- 
terest to ob- 


walking 
about a-mak- 
ing of ’em 
under the 


Freshwater Church. 
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stars”? Here he wrote the Arthurian cycle. 
Here he was visited by the most distinguished 


men of his time—Prince Albert, Maurice, | 


Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Garibaldi, Darwin, 
Herschel, Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
—and here, too, the crowd of curious and 
vulgar excursionists became so constant and 
pertinacious that in 1867 he was practically 
driven from the island during the summer 
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months. He found another place of refuge 
in a wooded hollow in Blackdown—Greey 
Hill, as it is called—near Haslemere. Here 
| Aldworth was built, and since 1869 it has 
been the poet’s custom to leave Freshwater 
about June for this safe retreat till the last 
| weeks in autumn, when he returns once more 
| to “ plain life and lettered peace” under the 
shelter of the “noble down.” 





Distant view of Aldworth. 


A GREAT ENGLISH ARSENAL. 
By HAMISH HENDRY. 


y HEN the Venerable Bede established 
his fame as the greatest scholar of 
his time, the medizval world sent its sons to 
Tyneside to gather knowledge. There, in the 
peaceful cloisters of Jarrow, they were in- 
structed by the wise Anglo-Saxon in such 
science as the age possessed; while by pre- 
cept and example he taught the Gospel of 
Him who came to bring “ Peace on earth.” 

Twelve centuries have passed away, and 
now, again, the modern militant world sends 
eager learners to Tyneside. There, in the 
vast, sounding arsenal at Elswick they are 
instructed in the latest achievements of 
mechanical science; while the precept now 
is, “Peace on earth is secured by utmost 
readiness for war.” 

Which things are significant of much ; and 
the significance is increased when we come to 
examine the vast industrial establishment 
owned by the corporation known as Sir W. 
G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co. As a private 
arsenal for the production of artillery, war- 
like stores, and ironclads, it has no superior 
throughout the world. It can claim to be the 


| only factory in existence where a man-of-war 
| can be built and completely armed ; its work- 
shops extend for a mile and a half westward 

along the river from Newcastle ; the amount 

of wages paid weekly is about £20,000; 

|the yearly consumption of coal and coke is 
nearly 121,000 tons ; it employs, at times, as 

many as 16,500 men, and the population 

dependent upon Elswick alone is 70,000, or 
| nearly one-third of the population of New- 
castle. From the steady output of work 

|at this immense factory and the care with 
which every part of it is finished, the work- 
men have become a picked body of men, 
with a commendable esprit de corps. There 
is a Mechanics’ Institute established in con- 
nection with Elswick, in the classes of which 
the apprentices are taught the principles of 
| their crafts; while the social interests of the 
| men are developed in cricket, football, and 
| rowing clubs, and field artillery and rifle 
_ volunteer corps. ; 
Not the least notable point regarding this 

| vast arsenal is the fact that it has been built 
up in the lifetime, and chiefly by the genius, 
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of one man. Lord Armstrong was born at 
Newcastle in 1810, his grandfather being a 
Cumberland yeoman and his father a mer- 
chant. As a boy he showed a decided turn 
for mechanical contrivance and experiment ; 
but, this notwithstanding, he was apprenticed 
to the law, and in due time became a partner 
in a firm of lawyers. 

Nature, however, declined to permit such 
sheer waste, and one day while the scientific 


lawyer was engaged in the pastime of fishing | 


his attention was drawn to a waterfall which 
was being utilised in a primitive fashion to 
turn a water-wheel. Conceiving that this 
power of water might be more skilfully 
adapted for use by mechanical contrivance, 
the lawyer went home and ultimately, after 
much experiment, constructed a hydraulic 
machine. In due time this new motive 
power was employed in moving cranes, 
closing dock-gates, and turning capstans, 


while its inventor established a factory for | 


the making of hydraulic machinery. Thus 
the employment of a column of water as a 


motive power for propelling machinery was | 


the foundation of the Elswick factory ; and 
the manufacture of hydraulic machines still 
forms one of its important departments. 


It was not until the Crimean War, how- | 


ever, that Lord Armstrong turned his atten- 


tion to the subject of gun-making. 
unwieldy cast-iron and bronze cannons used 
at the siege of Sebastopol had failed in range | 


of fire, so he determined to construct a gun 
which would be at once light in weight and 
capable of developing an accurate long-range 
fire. His practical experience as an engineer 
suggested that he should use wrought-iron 
instead of cast-iron, and after repeated ex- 
periments he formed the barrel of his gun 
from wrought-iron coils welded under the 
hammer ; placed a forged breech-piece over 
the tube thus formed ; while outside of all, 
from breech to muzzle, coils of wrought-iron 
were shrunk-on in order to obtain the neces- 
sary strength. Thus the old method of 
casting a gun, or boring it out of a solid iron 
forging was discarded. By this new method 
of building up the guns, layer by layer, and 
by substituting breech-loading for muzzle- 
loading, a revolution was effected in gun- 
making, and the cast-iron cannon employed 
during the Russian war was turned over to 
the antiquarian. 

From that time until the present the 
ordnance factory at Elswick has undergone a 
continucus process of expansion. Steel 
works and a shipyard for ironclads have 
been added, while the firm now possess a 


The | 


separate shipyard for merchant vessels at 
Walker-on-Tyne. The Company have also 
established a large gun-factory at Pozzuoli, 
near Naples, under the patronage of the 
Italian Government. 

As the Elswick works alone cover 80 acres 
of ground, and as this area is occupied by 
about 150 separate workshops, in which the 
machinery covers 156,657 square yards, it is 
impossible to give a detailed description of 
this great arsenal in the space at our disposal. 
We can only briefly indicate the methods of 
gun-making and gun-mounting, and describe 
the most notable ironclad and cruiser built 
at Elswick. 

When the British Navy bombarded the 

forts of Alexandria in 1882 all the guns em- 
ployed were made with coils of wrought- 
|1ron, but so rapid have been the recent 
changes in ordnance construction that the 
| only material now in use is steel. The 
steel ingots made at Elswick are forged 
into solid or hollow cylinders either by 
steam hammers, the largest of which can 
give a blow of from 600 to 700 foot tons, 
or by means of hydraulic presses, the largest 
of which exerts a pressure of nearly 5,000 
| tons. 

When the forging is made there follows 
the important process of testing. Test 
pieces are cut off and hardened in oil at a 
temperature of about 1,500° Fahr., after 
which they are placed in a pair of iron 

jaws and pulled asunder by hydraulic pres- 
| sure—the strain in some cases being as much 
|as 46 tons per square inch. So far, indeed, 
| is this system of testing carried by our War 
| Office that no fewer than 104 pieces of steel 
are prepared for test even in making a small 
| gun; and.as the cost of each test piece is 
|about ten shillings, the total cost of the 
| process is not less than £52. 
| When the tests have proved satisfactory 
the forging is “rough bored” inside, and 
“turned” outside; hardened, by plunging 
it, when heated to a high temperature, in 
a bath of oil ; bored and turned again to the 
necessary smoothness; and then annealed, 
| that is, re-heated to a moderate temperature 
| and allowed slowly to cool. It is then “fine- 
bored” and “fine-turned,” ready for building 
into the gun. As this is now the barrel of 
the gun, and its most important part, careful 
examination is‘made to detect any flaw; 
the chief methods being by the electric light 
and mirror; taking an impression of the 
surface ; and a chemical test. 

This core, or barrel of the gun, is now 
built up to the required strength by adding 
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Heavy Gun Shop. 


successive layers of steel hoops. To facilitate 
this process the gun-barrel is placed upright 
in a deep pit and the hoops are dropped-on 


in a heated condition. ‘these hoops are 
actually smaller than the barrel, but being 
heated before being dropped into position 
they expand; when cool they grip firmly 
and remain in a state of tension. As each 
layer of hoops is shrunk-on the gun, it 
is passed through a lathe which makes it 
smooth to fit the next course of hoops, 
and this process is repeated until the gun is 
complete. 

It is then rifled, that is, the interior is 
grooved in the form of a screw ; the powder- 
chamber is bored out; and the breech 
screwed and fitted with a breech-block. An 
important point in connection with the 
breech-block is to prevent the powder gases 
escaping through the joint of the breech- 
serew. This gas-tight condition is obtained 
by means of a pad, made of asbestos fibre 
and soaked in mutton fat,: placed between 
two metal dises. The force of the gas when 
the gun is fired drives the pad backwards, 
squeezing the asbestos against the sides of 
the gun and so preventing the escape of gas. 

The gun is now ready to be sent to the 


“butts.” Should the severe firing test to 
which it is there subjected prove. satis 
factory, the piece of ordnance is _ finished 
by being ground to the exact size, after 
which it is bronzed or painted. The care 
and labour connected with this intricate 
process of building up a piece of ordnance 
may be guessed from the fact that it takes 
about two years to construct a 110-ton gum 

The guns built at Elswick, however, vaty 
greatly in size, the largest yet made being 
110 tons in weight, 43 ft. 8 ins. in length, 
and throwing a projectile of 1,800 Ibs. Hach 
shot fired by this gun, with a full change, 
costs £177, and the British taxpayer may be 
interested to know that he possesses sixél 
them altogether in the armaments of the 
Benbow, the Victoria, and the Sansparéil 
And thése monster guns are classed # 
short-lived in artillery msurance tables, for 
they can only fire seventy-five rounds wilh 
a full charge. That is to say, the gun after 
that number of shots would lose its accuraty 
of fire because of the erosion on the inet 
tube caused by the powder gases. This 
extreme size has not been mounted on the 
more recent first-class ironclads, the largest 
ordnance carried by the Nile and Trafalgat 
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being only 67-ton guns. The enormously 
destructive power of 110-ton guns seemed 
to be too expensively purchased in the 
cost of the gun itself and in the increased 
size of the ship. It may be well to note, 
however, that no fewer than thirty such 
guns have been constructed at Elswick for 
the Italian Government. 

A powerful quick-firing gun is one of the 
latest developments at this factory. The 
Hotchkiss and Nordenfeldt quick-firing ma- 
chine-guns were constructed to fire 3-lb. and 
lb. projectiles at the rate of thirty per 
minute; but the Armstrong firm have de- 
signed a quick-firing gun which can throw a 
shell of 45 lbs. This is a success of the 


utmost importance when the conditions of | 


modern naval warfare are considered, for 
one of the chief dangers to an ironclad is 
the swift torpedo boat with its deadly 
projectile. The very high rate of speed 
possessed by the mcdern torpedo boat, 
whilst increasing its power of attack also 


mands instantaneous and constant alteration 
of aim. Now, this quick-firing gun, which 
weighs 41 ecwt., is capable of delivering 
twelve shots per minute; and it is agreed 





important science of gun-mounting. 
| as 1860 the naval gun-carriage was made of 
diminishes its risk of being hit by a shell, | 
for its swift rush towards the ironclad de- | 











by experts in naval warfare that a torpedo 
boat could not “live” under the fire of three 
of these weapons for a longer period than 
two minutes. In that short period these 
three guns would have fired 72 shots, and it 
is reckoned that such a storm of shell would 
send the attacking torpedo boat to the 
bottom. 

When the success of these small quick- 
firing guns was established the Elswick firm 
began to experiment upon a larger gun, 
capable of firing a projectile of 100 Ibs. The 
result of repeated trial was obtained in a gun 
which can discharge a 100-Ib. shell at a 
target ten times in 1 minute 31 seconds. 
This gun, which is fired by electricity, forms 
the chief armament of all our first-class 
cruisers, and it has been made an immensely 
more effective weapon by the use of “Cordite,” 
the new smokeless powder. 

Closely connected with gun-making is the 
So late 


wood, running in and out on low wheels, and 
when the gun was being brought to bear on 
the target the whole carriage had to be 
moved with handspikes. Various mechanical 
devices have been adopted since then to 
facilitate the working of the gun, the most 
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complete being the Vavasseur hydraulic | 
gun-mounting, which has now superseded all 
others in the British Navy. 

This hydraulic system is brought to per- 
fection in the turret, constructed at Elswick, 
on board the iron-clad Victoria. There, the 
two 110-ton guns are elevated or depressed, 
loaded, and run out into the firing position 
in about two minutes, by means of hydraulic 
presses. Each of these huge guns is managed 
by one man, and fired by electricity. The 
great turret is also moved into the required 
position, the ammunition brought up on 
a lift from the magazine; and the charge 
rammed home by means of hydraulic ma- 
chinery. It is sometimes objected to these 
hydraulic mountings that they are more 
liable to break down than those worked by 
hand. This is a mistaken notion, for the 
arrangements are all so simple that accidents 
practically never happen. There will soon 
be twenty-nine British war-vessels fitted with 
these hydraulic gun-mountings, and all sup- 
plied from Elswick. 

The problem of coast defence is one which 
has recently received great attention from 
the Armstrong firm; and, by their hydro- 
pneumatic disappearing mounting, they claim 
to provide an effective artillery fire with ade- 
‘quate protection to the gun. When a large 
piece of ordnance is placed in an important 
position—say at the mouth of a navigable 
river—it is absolutely necessary that it 
should be provided with the most effective 
protection. Now, this is how the Armstrong 
firm deal with the problem. The gun, when 
mounted on the disappearing carriage, is 
placed in a circular pit dug near the coast 
to be defended. There is nothing above 
ground to show the enemy’s ship that such a 
gun exists. When, however, the ship comes 
within range the gun is suddenly elevated 
out of the pit, fired, and then as suddenly 
withdrawn. ‘Thus the enemy only get a 
glimpse of the gun in the brief moment of 
firing. The raising of the gun is effected by 
means of a pair of heavy arms or levers, to 
which it is attached, and a hydraulic press ; 
-while it is the actual recoil after firing which 
causes the gun to disappear. The perfection 
of this method of protection was tested by a 
dummy gun, which rose out of the pit at 
intervals of two minutes, and at which 
H.M.S. Hercules fired 176 shots without : 
doing the slightest damage either to the 
gui or its mountings. This attack upon 
the disappearing gun was carried out with 
machine and quick-firing as well as heavy 





guns. 


The howitzer is another weapon specially 
adapted for coast defence. This gun is cog. 
structed to throw a large shell at a high 
angle to a great height. Such a shell drop. 
ping on to the deck of an ironclad would 
drive through into the batteries or engines 
with terrible effect. These howitzers ar 
placed behind some natural hillock near the 
coast, and the firing is directed from a station 
at a considerable distance from the battery, 
The observer at this station waits until the 
enemy’s ship has reached the position he hag 
selected. The howitzer being trained, the 
observer in his safe retreat presses an eleg. 
trical firing key and discharges the battery, 
The simple pressure on that little knob may 
thus be the means of sending a huge ship to 
the bottom. 

In this connection, it may be interesting 
to say a word about the distance which a 
modern gun can send its projectile. The 
range at which, in warfare, a 22-ton gun 
begins firing is 4,500 yards, unless under 
unusual circumstances. In the Jubilee year, 
however, a shot was fired from a 22-ton gm 
in order to ascertain how far the projectile 
would carry. The results were these. The 
shot fell at a distance of nearly 12 miles; 
it remained in the air 69°6 seconds ; and the 
highest point reached in its flight was 17,000 
feet, or about 1,300 feet higher than the 
summit of Mont Blanc! 

The penetrative power of a large armour 
piercing projectile was recently demonstrated 
at Shoeburyness by the 110-ton gun of 
H.M.S. Sanspareil. The butt at which the 
shot was fired consisted of a compound 
armour-plate 20 inches thick; at the back 
of that was a separate iron plate 8 inches 
thick ; behind these plates was a sheathing 
of oak 20 feet thick; behind this there was 
5 feet of granite blocks; behind that again 
there was 11 feet of solid concrete; and 
lastly, there was 6 feet of brickwork—s 
total thickness of 44 feet 4 inches. The 
shot, when fired from the 110-ton gu, 
travelled at the velocity of 2,079 feet per 
second and struck the butt fairly in the 
centre. And this was the result. The 
projectile shattered the 20-inch compount 
armour-plate into a great number of pieces, 
tore through the whole of the backing—ron 
plate, oak, granite, concrete,—and embedd 
itself in the brickwork, almost going clean 
through the entire structure. ; 

The shipyard connected with the Elswick 
arsenal is a recent and notable addition to its 
resources. Various ironclads, gunboats, 
cruisers have here been constructed, the most 
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H.M.S. Victoria. 


important of these being H.MLS. Victoria, the 
present flagship of the Mediterranean squad- 


ron. An interesting comparison has been 
made by Captain Noble, the manager at 
Elswick, between this vessel and the Victory 
which fought in the battle of Trafalgar. 
The Victoria has a length of 340 feet; a 
breadth of 70 feet; a displacement of about 
10,500 tons; an indicated horse-power of 
14,244; and a speed on the measured mile 
of 173 knots. Her armament consists of 
two 110-ton guns, one 30-ton gun, twelve 
5-ton guns, twelve 6-pounder and nine 
3-pounders quick-firing guns, two machine 
guns, and six torpedo guns. 

Now the length of the Victory was 186 
feet; breadth, 52 feet; displacement, 3,500 
tons; and although this old three-decker 
carried 102 guns, the heaviest of these was 
only a little over three tons. 


Further, the | 


largest charge used on board the Victory was 
10 lbs., while the largest on board the Vic- 
toria is nearly 1,000 lbs.; the heaviest shot 
used in the Victory was 68 lbs., while in the 
Victoria it is 1,800 lbs.; and while the 
broadside fire from the Victory consumed 
only 355 Ibs. of powder, the broadside from 
the Victoria consumes 3,120 Ibs. Considered 
internally, the Victoria, this latest develop- 
ment of the marine monster, is simply a huge 
mass of complex machinery. She has engines 
adapted for all kinds of purposes besides 
driving the ship and working the guns. 
Altogether this ironclad carries 88 separate 
engines, exclusive of the machinery in the 
torpedo and other steamboats. It is not 
without interest to her owners to know 
that this “leviathan afloat” costs about 
£1,000,000. 

One of the most important developments 
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in recent naval warfare is the employment | child can step on the platform of that Hotch. 


of swift armed cruisers. 


A number of these | kiss gun and with a touch of a lever he can 


vessels have been constructed at Elswick | bring it into position, open and shut the 


shipyard; and the latest, which is named 
the 25 de Mayo, has been built for the 
Argentine Republic. In point of speed, this 
cruiser surpasses every vessel now afloat. 
With natural draft she can maintain a speed 
of 213 knots, and with forced draft her 
speed approaches nearly 23 knots. Besides 
this, her armament is such that she is 
said to be more than a match, in fighting 
capacity, for any cruiser in the work. 


| 


breech-block with a smooth “click,” apg 
fire it with the easy trigger. 

But the outstanding feature of the Fl. 
wick factory is its great extent. Workshop 
opens out into workshop, seemingly without 
end. The visitor swings through doorway 
after doorway, always followed by a storm of 
hammers and sounding wheels, until at times 
he feels as if he had been swept into the tide. 
way of some monstrous mechanical dream, 


Thus briefly we have sought to indicate | He sees the flaming flow of the metal a 
the nature and extent of the resources of | the steel-furnaces, and he traces its progress 


this great pri- 
vate arsenal, but 
the half has not 
been told. The 
visitor, indeed, 
who passes its 
modest entrance 
gate in the 
morning comes 
out in the after- 
noon, after wide 
wandering, with- 
out having so 
much as entered 
all its work- 
shops. The un- 
instructed sight- 
seer, in sooth, is 
apt to be bewil- 
dered by the 
many strange 
sights on every 
hand, and the 
ceaseless, in- 
tolerable din. 
So much has he 
to see that he 


Lord Armstrong. 
(From a photograph by Messrs. W. $ D. Downey, 61, Ebury Street, 8.1.) 


is sure to overlook much; but there are | 
several general features which the dullest 


visitor may not miss. One of these is the 
complete organization which obtains through- 


out all the seeming confusion ; haste there | 


may be, but there is no disorder ; and the 
impress of a great mechanical genius is found 
to extend into every minutest detail. 
Another point the visitor cannot fail to 
note is the wondrous finish which is put 
upon every part of the work, and which 
is brought to perfection in the completed 
weapons. There is the burnished, innocent- 
looking gun standing behind its shield. A 





through process 
after process un. 
til he arrives at 
the silver-bright 
Weapons stand- 
ing in polished 
rows. And as 
he walks dow 
the long aisles 
where shafts of 
sunlight fall 
athwart the 
swarms of blue. 
jacketed — work- 
men busy with 
their tools; as 
he sees the great 
cranes overhead 
shuffling the 
guns hither and 
thither like toys; 
as he watchs 
the silent m- 
chines on every 
side carving the 
toughest steel 
with smooth ex- 
actness, a sense of the magnificence of this 
private arsenal grows upon him, and he be 
gins to understand that he is looking upm 
one of the mightiest organized achievements 
of mechanical science which this scientific 
century can show. Moreover, if he bes 
patriotic Briton, he will do well to remember 
that all the vast resources here organize 
would be placed at the disposal of the British 
government in the event of a serious war; 
and the supreme value of this stand-by 
can only be rightly estimated by those who 
know the inadequacy, in sudden need, of out 
national arsenals. 











AN AUTUMN DIRGE. 
By tue BISHOP OF COLCHESTER. 
*“‘ Inversum contristat Aquarius annum.’’—VirciL. 


AUTUMN has come, and the latter grey half of the year, that will scattcr 
Fast in the darkening time all the delights of its prime ; 

And the pale sun, whom exu!ting fierce Winter's advance is insulting, 
On the diminishing days pours ineffectual rays. 

See! like a maiden forsaken, her being with passion all shaken, 
Casting away from her view gifts of her lover untrue, 

So the fair woodlands are strowing, to death and oblivion throwing, 
Over the last-gathered sheaves wealth of their gold-tinted leaves— 

Gifts with which once in his splendour, with pleading so gracious and tender, 
In the bright days that are done Summer had wooed them and won. 

Gone are the sport and the play-time that gladdened the green since the May-time, 
Children that shout in their glee, cricketers blithesome and free. 

Youths now and maidens will wander no more by the alder-trees yonder, 
Under the whispering shade pacing the “ cool colonnade” ; * 

Nor by the stile in the gloaming, while bats through the twilight are roaming, 
Scent at the fall of the day breath of the newly-cut hay. 

Now the late rose, that we cherish as things loved the most ere they perish, 
Loose on the dank gravel-walk sheds the last blooms from her stalk. 

Say, does she think of the gusty warm breath of the Spring, or the lusty 
Kiss with which Summer so bold bade her her beauties unfold ? 

Queen of the garden discrownéd, her petals aH dim and embrownéd, 
Wan by our pathway she stoops, sad and disconsolate droops. 

Gone, too, her sisters neglected, whom no loving care has protected, 
Gemming the hedge or the sod, sown by no hand but of God ; 

Each one so dear in its season, that now to forget them were treason— 
Speedwell, and campion, and gay loosestrife in purple array, 


* & The poplars are felled; farewell to the shade, 
And the whiepering sound of the cool colonnede.”—Cowrre. 
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Banks where the primrose has faded long since, by the bracken o’ershaded, 
Bindweed with tendrils like vine, and the sweet “lush eglantine.” 

Yet may we find where there lingers, untouched by the frost’s icy fingers, 
Foxglove so stately and tall, royallest flower of them all ; 

And the sere hedge as we pass it, in memory’s mirror to glass it, 
Travellers’ joy doth embrace, network of delicate lace. 

Only the brooks and the gushing broad rivers, tumultuously rushing, 
Seem, while all round them is blight, gathering their forces in might, 

As for the battle preparing, their standard to victory bearing, 
Foaming and swirling along, singing their mad triumph-song. 

So, till dark days of November shall fade into darker December, 
On through the cold and the mist, on to the Birthday of Christ, 

On through the months that shall follow, when sounding their trumpet-blast hollow 
Come the wild storms from the north, leaping exultingly forth, 

On till, the Winter defeated, the year with its seasons completed 
Back to tired Nature shall bring all the fresh life-blood of Spring. 


CLOISTER LIFE IN 


THE DAYS OF CUR DE LION. 


By rue Very Rev. H. DONALD M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean or GuovcesteEr. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


Bury St. Edmund’s, the scene of our | 


N 
if present study, two stately gateways, the 
one dating back to the days of Rufus, the 
other to the early part of the reign of 
Edward III., mark the site of this most 
magnificent of abbeys. The two grand 
parish churches, St. James and St. Mary— 
solitary remnants of the seven churches or 
chapels which once formed a noble and strik- 
ing group, in the abbey cemetery, are still 
standing. The beautiful Abbot’s Bridge 


(A.D. 1225), which spans the river Lark,’ 
also preserved. 

Shapeless piles of scarred and disfigurél 
masonry, too much defaced even to be pict 
esque, are the sad remains of the stupendous 


church and of the vast buildings which sit® 


rounded it. These are scattered over seve 

acres of grassy meadow which gently slopé 
down to the little river Lark. The large 
portion of the great enclosure of the moni 
tery has been laid out with some care a 
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Great Entrance to the Monastery—ere:ted in the Fourteenth Century. 


public garden, and girls and little children | shrines—all designed by master builders and 
play their games, and fill the air with the | cunning artists, whose splendid works men, 
music of their child voices, thinking little of | nowadays, strive to copy rather than to 
the forgotten life, with its joys and sorrows, | excel. 
with its hopes and tragedies, which went on| But besides these huge, shapeless frag- 
for so many hundred years in the garden of | ments, marking roughly the site of the abbey 
the ruine. tower and transept, there is yet another 
In one spot the broken piles of massive | relic, perhaps more sad. The stranger—as 
masonry are more huge, rise to a far greater | he stands in the old abbey cemetery—looks 
height, and are beautiful with that strange | upon a long line of grey rubble of enormous 
weird beauty which a vast and even shape- | thickness and strength, into which two con- 
less ruin alone possesses. The broken, form-| siderable dwelling-houses and some public 
less stones here are clothed with many- , Offices have been crowded ; he sees the remains 
coloured memories—memories which can , of mighty arches curiously filled with doors 
never dic. These great piles represent the and windows, with wooden roofs grotesquely 
abbey church of St. Edmund’s, which was . piled above, crowning this strange creation of 
vaster than most of our great cathedrals, and ‘modern times. 
once beautiful as a dream, with its forest of | This long line of grey rubble, stretching 
sculptured columns, its fretted roof gleaming | nearly two hundred and fifty feet, was the 
with gold and colour, its pictured walls, its | core of the lower part of the great west front 
tich pavements, its dim-lit altars, its jewelled | of the abbey. It is thirty to fifty fees in 
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“height ; well-nigh every piece of cut stone | 
long ago was stripped away from the flint 
rubble by heedless spoilers, and the almost 
imperishable core, of enormous thickness, 
has been utilised in this singular’ way for 


modern dwelling-houses. This scarred and 
defaced ruin we can still see contains three 
arches, smaller than that of the west front 
of Peterborough, but larger than the cor- 





responding features at Lincoln cathedral. 
These originally formed a front to the nave 
and its north and south aisles. Each aisle, 
the remains show us, was flanked by a 
chapel, the west end of which formed an 
extension to the west end of the great church. 
These were again outflanked by two octagon 
towers, giving to the west end of the abbey 





a vastness of dimension with which no church 
in England, so far as is known, could have 
competed. 

In this once stately monastery a monk, | 


in the days of Coeur de Lion, whose pleasant, 
kindly chronicle we have been quoting from, 
lived and prayed and worked, and—happily 
for us—wrote and thus for a few years lifts, 
for men who live seven centuries later, the 
heavy veil of silence which broods over the 
life led in that quiet centre of study and of 
prayer. 

Jocelin’s memoirs, as we possess them, 
stretch over about twenty years of Abbot 
Samson’s reign. During six of these years 
he was attached, by his office of chaplain, very 
closely to the abbot ; at other periods of his 
long monastic life Jocelin held other impor 
tant and responsible offices in the great house 
of St. Edmund’s, such as almoner, guest-ma* 
ter, &c. For several years after his installe 
tion, Abbot Samson’s principal troubles wert 
connected with his setting in order the fina 
cial matters of the community. He was coll 
pletely successful. The rule here of the late 


Jocelin de Brakelonda, the author of the | abbot had been, as we have seen, very lax, and 
graceful gossiping story of Abbot Samson, | it was four years before the enormous debt to 
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Jewish usurers was all paid off. “My heart,” 
he was heard constantly to say, “ will never 


great house, and its vast property and enor- 


| mous responsibilities, that he had to watch ; 


rest until I know myself to be out of debt.” | many state and public cares fell also to his 


One of the great officers, William, the sacrist, 
whom we heard of at the visit of the monks 
to the court of Henry II., was one of the 
chief offenders in the careless administration 


of the property of the monastery. Samson | 


soon deposed this official, who was guilty of 


yarious excesses beside money-recklessness— | 


“wine-bibbing, and certain other acts not to 
be named.” 

“Behold,” the abbot said, on one occasion, 
when explaining the reason of his extreme 


severity to the assembled chapter, “ the | 


results of the mismanagement of the sacrist 
—see the multitude of securities signed with 
his official seal—how he has pledged the 
property of the community, silver cups, 
dalmatics, censers of silver, books orna- 
mented with gold.” The house of this care- 
less, loose-living, but perhaps popular officer, 
which was in the garden, the abbot caused, 
as a terrible example, to be levelled with the 
ground—“ so that within the year, upon 
the spot where a noble dwelling had stood, 
we saw beans growing, and where casks 
of wine had lain we saw nettles flourish- 


in ya 

The picture of one of these earnest thir- 
teenth-century abbots gives us the idea of a 
life crowded with work, much of it difficult, 


and even painful. It was not only over his 


| lot. 


Constant encroachment on the part of 
_ the king, ever needy and impecunious, had to 
| be resisted; high-handed, and often vicious, 
| proceedings on the part of the Norman barons 
had to be guarded against. These great 
ecclesiastical functionaries were, in those 
days, one of the bulwarks of the people 
against grinding tyranny and selfish op- 
pression. 

Our abbot was a man of considerable learn- 
ing, and in earlier days he had been master 
of the town schools. After his elevation we 
hear of his preaching eloquently in three 
languages. Among his many works in his 
beautiful abbey, we read of a pulpit he 
erected, one of its notable ornaments, and how 
from this pulpit he was in the habit of preach- 
ing to the people in their loved Norfolk 
dialect. His chaplain gives us a picture of 
his hero in the days when he was a plain 
monk, and paints him as a strong, stout-made 
man of seven-and-forty, erect as a pillar, with 
bushy eyebrows, wavy hair, and a long, flow- 
ing, ruddy beard very slightly streaked with 
grey, with piercing eyes looking out of a 
grave, massive face. After wearing for twelve 
years the abbot’s mitre, he was as white as 
snow. He was never an ascetic, but was ever 
utterly careless of what he ate or drank. 





His chaplain slept near him in the abbot’s 
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lodge. One night Jocelin relates how, after 
one of the night services, he heard his lord 
wakeful, and sighing heavily. He asked him 
in the morning the cause. The abbot said to 


him, “‘No wonder; thou hast partaken of |... . 


my good things, in meat, and drink, and 
riding abroad, and suchlike ; thou needst not 
care much about the ruling of the abbey, and 
household of the saints, all the arduous cares 
which harass me, and make my spirit to groan 
and be very heavy and sad.’ ‘God deliver me,’ 
I replied, ‘from such crushing cares as 
these.’ At another time I heard the lord 
abbot say, ‘If I could only have foreseen 
what an awful charge it had been to govern 
the abbey, I would have chosen rather to be 
master of the almonry, and of the doles to 
the poor, or, better still, to be keeper of the 
books, than lord abbot.’” “ Night and day,” 
says Jocelin, “for six years I was ever with 
him, and had the chance of knowing tho- 
roughly the goodness of his life, and all about 
his wise rule.” His faithful chronicler, among 
a number of petty details of work, alludes 
to the abbot’s constant care of the abbey and 
the monastic buildings ; how, when even he 
was sub-sacrist, he watched over the repairs 
of the great church, bestowing infinite pains 
on the collecting of money and materials for 
these necessary but unnoticed works. As 
abbot he erected over the vast abbey estates 
an infinite number of useful, and not a few 
religious edifices, such as churches, hospitals, 
and schools ; but his greatest building work 
seems to have been the noble tower of St. 
* Edmund’s, and we shall see presently how 
he beautified and adorned the shrine of his 
patron saint, the object of so many devout 
pilgrimages. 

Far on in the chronicle we come to a 
memorandum of Jocelin, which he wrote 
evidently in almost middle life, long after 
he had ceased to be the abbot’s chaplain. It 
was penned in the year 1198. A quarter of 

‘a century had passed since the young novice 
of St. Edmund’s had taken the solemn life- 
long vows of a Benedictine monk. Jocelin, 
now middle-aged, had become the hospi- 
taler, or guest-master, in the great house he 
loved with so passionate a love. After all 
these years, he still writes of his dear master 
Samson with his old enthusiasm, when he 
describes in his vivid, picturesque words, 
what his well-loved abbot had done within 
the walls of the noble monastery. 

“ And now the long hoped-for time, the 
long wished-for day has arrived, whereof I 
write not but with great joy, myself having 
the care of the guests. So at the command 





a 


of the abbot, the court resounds with spades 
and masons’ tools for pulling down the guest 
house, and now it is almost down—of the 
rebuilding let the Most High take thought, 
The chapels of St. Andrew, and §¢, 
Katherine, and St. Faith are newly roofed 
with lead ; many restorations are made ip. 
side and outside the church. If you will not 
believe, open your eyes and see. By our 
abbot, too, was built our stone almonry—it 
was wood before and ruinous. Walter, the 
physician, one of us, contributed for these 
works much of what he had gained by his 
practice of physic.” 

The beautiful silver table of the high altar 
was gone—it had been sold to help to pay the 
ransom of King Richard—and many other 
precious ornaments had been parted with for 
the same object. His wise abbot would not 
replace these, because, he said, they would 
probably have to be sold again for some 
state necessity, so he turned his attention to 
adorning the shrine of the glorious Martyr 
Edmund. “And now the plates of gold and 
silver for the shrine’s crest ”—wrote Jocelin 
—“resound between the hammer and anvil. 
No one would dare to ask for these even for 
the king’s ransom.” 

Men like Samson were devotedly loyal, 
stern though he was in his refusal to yield 
to the king, when Richard required what 
was unjust at his hands. Cceur de Lion 
had no subject in all his broad dominions 
more chivalrously loyal than the noble abbot 
of our story. When Ceeur de Lion was a cap- 
tive in Germany, no one exactly knowing 
where the foul treachery of his brother 
crusader, the Duke of Austria, had imprisoned 
him, Abbot Samson from his place in Par- 
liament started up before all the peers, and 
offered to go in search of his master ; and 
surely enough he went to find him, taking 
rich gifts with him for Richard. No one, 
too, in England was more determined in 
resisting the king’s traitorous brother, John 
Lackland, who wished to take advantage of 
his gallant brother’s enforced absence. 

But he knew when to resist unlawful 
tyranny. One well-known incident Jocelin 
relates at considerable length. When Coeur de 
Lion wished to give away a ward of Abbot 
Samson, a child heiress, the little daughter 
of the dead Adam de Cokefield, to one of his 
needy courtiers, Samson repeatedly refused, 
and would not give the richly-dowered girl 
up to the king’s messengers. “Tell the 
king,” he said, “let the Most High look to it 
—videat Altissimus.” When the fury of Coeur 
de Lion at the abbot’s message had abated, 
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ss so often was the case with this impul- | 
sive but generous sovereign, he repented 
himself, and honoured the sturdy English 
abbot who preferred offending the King 
of England to the King of kings. Richard, 
on this occasion, sent Abbot Samson, as a 
mark of his friendship, a ring of great price 
which Pope Innocent III. had once given 


Our abbot, though, was something more 
than an unwearied head of a great house, 
more than a wise administrator of many farm 
lands, more than a wise royal counsellor, or 
even than a devotedly loyal friend to his king, 
more even than a wise and stainless steward 
of great possessions. Beneath all these 
splendid and useful qualities, there was in 
the monk’s heart the deepest reverence for 
things unseen, the most fervid love for his 
Master in heaven. 

Abbot Samson was a religious man, pious 
m the truest, deepest sense. We wonder 
now at the strange passion which, in the 
eleventh and following centuries, moved 
men to try and rescue the Holy City and 
the sacred places out of the hands of un- 
believers ; we marvel at the burning zeal 
which induced men to give up home and 
hearth, and all that makes life pleasant 
and desirable, in the hope of driving out 
the infidel from the land which the feet 
of the Redeemer had pressed during his 
earthly pilgrimage; the Redeemer is still as 
precious to us as in those far-back days— 
perhaps more precious, but we care little for 
the desolate cities and the sad hills and 
valleys of the Holy Land. Our zeal and 
fervour for the Lord take a very different 
course. But when Coeur de Lion lived, among 
western people no earthly enterprise was so 
noble, no ointment could be poured on the 
Redeemer’s feet so precious, as the Crusader’s 
strange service. In most cases taking the 
cross involved the sternest sacrifice of self— 
life and home were risked. 

When King Henry II. had taken the cross, 
and had, as Jocelin writes, “come to us for 
the sake of paying his devotions,” Abbot Sam- 
son, though he was no soldier, determined to 
leave his glorious abbey and his fair home, 
and as a plain fighting man strike in thatfar 
away deadly land a blow in defence of his 
dear Lord’s holy city. ‘The abbot privily 
made for himself a Crusader’s habit of linen 





cloth, and, holding in one hand a cross and 
a needle and thread, he requested permission | 
from the king to fasten it on his shoulder, | 
but the king denied him this favour. The 
Bishop of Norwich was going, too, as a Cru- 


sader, and the king deemed it unsafe for 
the abbot of St. Edmund’s to be out of the 
eastern counties at the same time as the 
bishop. 

But Abbot Samson—though at the bidding 
of his king he gave up the perilous expedition 
—never in the midst of his many cares 
allowed Jerusalem to be away from his 
thoughts. And when he heard that the holy 
city was retaken by the Pagan armies, his 
faithful chronicler tells us how the abbot, still 
wearing outwardly the insignia of his high 
rank, put on (for ever) under-garments of 
horsehair and a horsehair shirt, and while still 
directing that flesh and flesh meats should, 
as heretofore, be placed on his table for the 
sake of the alms dish (the poor received these 
dishes after the abbot had dined), for ever 
after abstained from these things. Men knew 
not of this mortification, of this stern absti- 
nence—only God. ‘Shall Samson Abbas 
take pleasure when Christ’s tomb is in the 
hands of the infidel? Samson in pain of 
body shall be daily reminded of it, daily be 
admonished to grieve for it.” “It was not 
a dilettantism this of our Abbot. It was a 
reality, and it is one. The garment only of 
it is dead, the essence of it lives through 
all time and eternity!” Our great historic 
writer admires him with a strong ungrudging 
admiration, especially for our monk’s com- 
parative silence as to his religion, “the 
healthiest sign of him and of it—Abbot 
Samson, all along a busy, working man, as 
all men are bound to be; his religion, his 
worship was like his daily bread to him; 
which he did not take the trouble to talk 
much about, which he merely ate at stated 
intervals, and lived and did his work upon. 
This is Abbot Samson’s catholicism of the 
twelfth century.” * 

Jocelin, the author of the chronicle which 
gives us this vivid picture of an interior of a 
great twelfth-century monastery—a picture 
which we feel is transparently true—is de- 
scribed by a brother monkish writer as “a 
man excellently religious, powerful in speech 
and work.” He ends his memoir abruptly at 
the beginning of the year 1202; we know 
not what put so sudden a close to his charm- 
ing story. Involuntarily we turn the page 
of the chronicle over, but there is no mtore! 
“Our real-phantasmagory of St. Edmunds- 
bury plunges into the bosom of the twelfth 
century again, and all is over. Monks, 
abbot, hero worship, Coeur de Lion, St. Ed- 
mund’s shrine, vanish like Mirza’s vision ; 


* Carlyle, “Past and Present—The Ancient Monk,” chap. 
xv. 
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and there is nothing left but a mutilated | December (1212 A.D.) at St. Edmund’s, died 
black ruin amid green botanic expanse, and | Samson of pious memory, the venerable abbot 
oxen, sheep, and dilettanti pasturing in their | of that place : who, after he had prosper- 
places.”’* ously ruled for thirty years the abbey com. 

Abbot Samson lived ten years after the | mitted to him, and had freed it from a load of 
last date in Jocelin’s record. An unknown | debt, had enriched it with privileges, liberties 
monk + thus writes of him: “On the 30th | possessions, and spac‘ous buildings, and had 


A Fragment near the River. 


restored the worship of the church both | loving women. It is not of course the highest 
within and without in the most ample man- | ideal of worship—but very many religious 
ner, bidding his last farewell to his sons, by | men in all ages tell us it helps them to the 
whom the blessed man deserved to be blest | sublimer worship, assists them in forming 
for evermore, while they were all standing | loftier, nobler conceptions of the Unseen. 
by,t and gazing with awe at a death which | However, in such a simple historical study as 
was a cause for admiration not for regret | this, we must accept and relate truly what we 
(non miserabilem sed mirabilem), in the fourth | find, hardly attempting to explain or excuse 
year of the Interdict (of King John’s reign) | what perhaps scems to us regrettable super- 
rested in peace.” | Stition, certainly never throwing with our 
vi “4 = i | puny strength, stones at the memory of great 
It is strange that the visible centre of this | and good men who, after their light, lived 
glorious group of prayer homes—the Abbey | noble lives, even if we fail to grasp some of 
and the seven churches and chapels grouped | the motives of their conduct. 
round it, which almost from the cradle to| The story of the honoured body of King 
the grave sheltered, educated, watched over | Edmund in the golden shrine of the great 
so many generations of Englishmen, who in | abbey is a striking one. How it began we 
their day did not a little towards the mak- | have already told, its progress is well thus 
ing of our England—was a little gilded | described :— 
jewelled shrine which held the poor remains, ‘The wooden chapel where the Saint-king 
of a long-dead hero-king. | lay has become a stone Temple. Stately 
Hero-worship, saint-worship, martyr-wor-| masonries begirdle it far and wide. Regt 
ship, has always played, will always play, a | mented companies of men devote themselves 
large part in the life-story of true men and | in every generation to meditate here on 
* Carlyle, “Past and Present—The Ancient Monk,” chap. | a ae - oe and celebrate 
xvi. phi .| and show forth the same as best they can, 
ules Craalde fa. Had. 41. quitel, by Mr, Arid | thinking they will do it better here in a 
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awful and noble made by Him. In one 
word, St. Edmund’s body has raised a 
monastery round it.” * 

All sorts and conditions of men, besides 
the vowed monks, loved to come and pray 
to God by the tomb of the saint. They 
said they could think better, pray better, 
there, for home and hearth and wife and 
child. They dreamed in their trustful, child- 
ish way St. Edmund could help them,+ and 
so they prayed more earnestly in that stately 
choir by the shrine, than in castle or cottage. 

The unvarying tradition related that the | 
body of the martyred king underwent no 





corruption, and also that the severed head 
became united with the body. As on several 
well-authenticated occasions the coffin or 
loculus was opened, and the body seen, the 
probable explanation of the so-called “miracle 
of incorruption” is that the body was skil- 
fully embalmed. The second prodigy, the 
uniting of the severed head with the trunk, 
seems less clearly authenticated. Abbot 
Samson is said by Jocelin ‘“‘to have taken the 
head in his hands” when the loculus was 
opened, which act certainly gives a very dif- 
ferent interpretation to the ordinary legend. 
In the early Middle Ages there were four 
distinct recorded identifications of the body. 
The first of these was in A.D. 925 by Theo- 
dred, Bishop of Elmham (eastern counties), 
afterwards translated to London in the reign 
of Athelstan. We read how Theodred, after 
a three days’ fast, opened the coffin and 
removed the blood-stained clothes from the 
body, which, after washing, he reclothed. 
The second was by the Monk Aylwin, ori- 
ginally one of the College of Secular Canons 
of St. Edmund’s, subsequently a Benedictine 
and Bishop of Elmham. Aylwin seems to have 
been in charge of the holy relic, and for years 
to have shown extraordinary devotion to St. 


Edmund. Men say how he would frequently | 
spend the night in prayer at the shrine, and | 
that oftentimes the saint would commune | 


“ Spak to gidre month be month 
Touchpnge hih’ thpnges off contemplacionn, 
Experteful ofte, be redelacionn 
Off hebenlp thpnges, to speke in woordes fetve, 
Se gostlyp secr-tys which God lyst to hpm shee,” * 


This Aylwin’s custom was at some “ fitt 
times” to open his sepulchre, to wash the 
sacred body, and reverently to comb the 
hair. This identification (apparently often 
repeated) took place in 990 and following 
years, 

The third was in the time of the Confes- 
sor, A.D. 1050, under the direction of Leof- 
stan, the second Benedictine ahbot. The 
body then was found to be perfect, parently 


asleep, and so beautiful as to suggest the 
idea of one risen from the dead. An in- 
effable sweet odour was diffused through the 


with him. Lydgate, who compiled in the | great church and cloisters, quite different to 


reign of Henry 
saint, wrote of this Monk Aylwin that so 
great was his perfection that many. a time 
the saint and he— 


* Carlyle. 
+ Compare the words of an ancient antiphon which used to 
be sung in the abbey on his feast day— 


** Ave, rex gentis Anglorum, 
Miles Regis angelorum, 
O Edmunde flos militum, 
Velut rosa, velut lilium, 
Funde preces ad Dominum 
Pro salute fidelium.”’ 


The supposition was simply that Edmund should pray for them 


VI. a metrical life of the | the odour of incense. 





The blood-stained 
clothes were still in the loculus. Abbot 
Leofstan, desirous of testing the current 
miracle—we read—took the head of Edmund 
between his hands and pulled it towards 
him—and the whole body followed. The 
abbot immediately replaced the remains, but 
found his hands paralysed and distorted. 
This grave result of his faithless experfment 
was, so runs the story, the merciful answer 
to his prayer that he might be punished for 
his incredulity in this life, not in the next. 
* MS, Harl., 2278, fol. 101—-¥. 
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The fourth identification was in A.D. 1198 
by Abbot Samson, and it is told by Jocelin 
at great length. It is one of the most charm- 
ing pieces of his chronicle—full of vivid and 
picturesque details. The writer, Jocelin, 
had years before ceased to be the Abbot’s 
chaplain, and was at this time (A.D. 1198) 
one of the chief officers of the monastery, 
the guest master, and he bemoans his ab- 
sence when the loculus (or coffin) was opened 
—“ TI, alas, was not present.” 

The abbot had for some time determined 
that the shrine which held the body of 
St. Edmund should be enriched and- beau- 
tified. An, accidental fire, kindled through 


the carelessness of some sleepy monks, whose |: 


duty it was to watch near the holy body in 
the night hours, seriously damaged some of 
the stone work belonging to the high altar in 
the neighbourhood of which the loculus was 
placed. This determined the abbot to press 
on the work. 

Jocelin tells us how, the festival of St. 
Edmund now being near, the new marble 
blocks provided in the place of the damaged 
work were polished, and everything was made 
ready to raise the shrine upon them. A three 
days’ fast was ordered. After the fast, in 
the night, coming in to matins, the monks 
found the great shrine raised on the altar— 
where it was to rest until the mason’s work 
was completed—but still empty. It was 
adorned with white doe skins fastened to the 
wood with silver nails. The loculus or 
coffin with the sacred body was below in its 
old place by a column of the church. Later 
in the day the abbot and certain with him 
clothed in their albs, proceeded to uncover 
the loculus. 

First there was an outer cloth of linen, 
overwrapping the coffin, within that was a 
silken cloth, then two more linen wrappers, 
and so at last the loculus was uncovered 
standing on wood, that the bottom might not 
be rubbed by the stone. An angel of gold 
(St. Michael) about a foot long was fastened 
outside. The loculus was of wood with iron 
rings—as there used to be on the Danish 
coffin (in cisté Norensi). 

‘Some of us who were calied by the abbot” 
(Jocelin was not summoned, but he went 
with the others, he says) “raising up the 
loculus with the body, carried it to the altar, 
and I lent thereto my sinful hand to help. 
Now we all began to think that the abbot 
would exhibit the coffin to the people, and 
bring forth the sacred body before all of us ; 
but we were sadly deceived—for the abbot 
named twelve monks to carry out the com- 





pletion of the sacred task.” Several of the 
twelve were yersed in carpentry. 

“The convent being all asleep, the twelve 
named, clothed in their albs, with the abbot, 
asseinbled. at the altar and took the loculus 
from the shrine and laid it on a table in the 
church and made ready for unfastening the 
lid. The abbot said it was among his prayers 
to look once upon the body of his patron, 
When with difficulty the lid was removed all 
the twelve save two, the sacristan Hugo and 
Walter the medicus, were ordered to draw 
back. Only the abbot and the two were 
privileged te look in. This is what they 
saw. 

“The loculus was so filled with the king’s 
body, that even a needle could hardly be 
put between’ the head and the wood, or 
between the feet and the wood. The head 
lay united to the body,* somewhat raised 
by a small pillow; the abbot bending 
down found a silken wrapper veiling the 
whole body, and then a linen cloth of 
wondrous whiteness, and over the head 
was spread another very fine piece of silk, 
and beneath all these they found the holy 
body all swathed in linen—but here the 
abbot paused, and said he durst not pro 
ceed further or look upon the sacred flesh 
naked. Taking the head between his hands, 
he then spake softly—‘Glorious Martyr 
St. Edmund, blessed be the hour wherein 
thou wast born. Glorious Martyr, turn it 
not to my destruction, though I, miserable 
sinner, do touch thee, for thou knowest my 
devotion.’ Then he touched the eyes and 
the nose which was very massive and promi- 
nent, and then he touched the breast and the 
arms, and placed his fingers between the fin- 
gers of the saint, and he touched the toes 
and counted them. Then the abbot called 
the other monks who had been assisting, and 
a very few others who had stolen in the dead 
of night into the church, and these looked in, 
and so did John of Dice, a monk who with 
the vestry keepers had climbed up into the 
roof. All these clearly saw these things. 

“When all was reverently finished the 
loculus was closed again and placed in the 
gorgeously embellished shrine; and when the 
monks came into the church to chaunt matins 
and perceived what had been done, all who 
had not seen these things were very sorrowful, 
saying among themselves, ‘We have. been 
sadly deceived.’ After matins the abbot 
called them all to the altar, and showing 
them what had been done, told them how it 


* This is rather indefinite, for presently we are told how the 
abbot “took the head between his hands,’ 
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was not permissible or fit to invite the whole 
number of the brethren to the sight of such 
things. At hearing of which we all wept, 
and in tears sang ‘Te Deum laudamus’ and 
then we rung the choir bell.” * 

From that night in the dim torch light 
when Abbot Samson and some of his monks 
looked on the body of Edmund, king and 
martyr, around which so great and varied a 
life had gathered, no human eye, we believe, 
has ever been permitted to gaze on the loved 
and venerated remains. All through the 
Middle Ages royal pilgrimages were ever 
and anon made to the famous shrine. Among 
these the visits of King Henry III., Ed- 
ward I. and his Queen, Edward II., Ed- 
ward III., Richard II. and Henry VI. (the 
last making a lengthened stay in the abbey 
precincts), were the most noticeable. 

Devotion to St. Edmund and the love of 
prayer at his shrine continued among the 
people without any sign of diminution for 
several hundred years. It was a popular 
and loved resort for pilgrims until the 
Reformation swept away shrine and abbey. 

A strange and apparently baseless tradi- 
tion relates how Prince Louis of France, 
AD. 1216, during the civil wars in the days 
of Henry III, plundered the abbey of 
St. Edmund, and secretly carried away the 


loculus with the sacred body, leaving the 


empty shrine intact. But of any such theft 
the abbey records are absolutely silent. In 
AD. 1631, more than four hundred years 
after Jocelin’s death, we hear that the body 
of St. Edmund was in the crypt of St. Servin 
at Toulouse, in a stone coffin, unnoticed 
and unhonoured. There had been a terrible 
visitation of plague in the beautiful Provencal 
city. 

Was not the pestilence owing—thought 
some of the citizens of Toulouse—to the 
neglect with which the remains of the Eng- 
lish saint had been treated? The story is 
a strange one. The stone coffin was ex- 
humed and examined ; the searchers of 
Toulouse found no body incorrupt and per- 
fect such as Jocelin tells us in his curious 
vivid memoir Abbot Samson saw and 
touched in the far back days when John 
Lackland reigned. Only a heap of human 
bones with a skull lay before them heaped 
up in the ancient coffin. Was this the saint 
king ? 

* “What a scene,” writes Carlyle, “ shining luminous efful- 
gent, as the lamps of St. Edmund do, through the dark night, 
the convent all asleep; yes! there, sure enough, is the mar- 
tyred body of Edmund, who, nobly doing what he liked with 

own, was slain three hundred ago, and a noble awe 


surrounds the memory of him, l and promoter of man 
Other right noble things.” we , ' 





The Toulouse record goes on to state how 
the cessation of the plague was the result 
of a solemn vow to honour the remains 
of the English saint by placing them in a 
silver shrine and then exposing them to 
public veneration. This was actually done 
thirteen years later—a.D. 1644—in presence 
of the Archbishop of Toulouse and the 
Canons of St. Servin and the members of the 
Parliament of Toulouse with much pomp 
and ceremony. 


At the Dissolution. in A.D. 1539, when the 
abbey was condemned and all its treasures 
confiscated, the commissioners of Henry VIII. 
reported that among the beautiful and costly 
things they found in the abbey church was 
“a rich shrine, very cumberous to deface.” 
The body had apparently disappeared, for no 
mention is made of it, or of the ancient 
loculus for so many centuries its home. Was 
it heedlessly and irreverently tossed aside by 
these rough officers, as a thing possessing no 
intrinsic value, and the sacred ashes scattered 
to the four winds? Or, when the storm-cloud 
of destruction was about to burst over the 
noble abbey, was the loculus with its hal- 
lowed contents, before the surrender of the 
monastery, reverently taken from beneath its 
gold and jewelled canopy, and by the loving 
hands of sorrowful men buried deep beneath 
the abbey floor, there to rest until another 
and a brighter day should dawn? We know 
this happened to such hallowed reliques in 
other places.* It is surely more than probable 
that some such pious care at the last pre- 
served the poor remains of the sainted Kast 
Anglian king, for so many centuries the 
object of awe and veneration, from wanton, 
heedless sacrilege. 

And some of us, as we wander through the 
sad and deserted ruins of what was once the 
fairest of our English abbeys, love to think 
that beneath the deep matted grass, so thickly 
strewn with shapeless piles of broken stones, 
not far from the holy spot where the dese- 
crated altar of the great church once stood, 
rests—possibly in a rough-hewn vault—the 


* Notably at Durham, whcre we know that St. Cuthbert’s 
body was in the supreme hour of danger solemnly re-interred, 
and the secret of the new grave carefully handed down from 
the Reformation period to our own day. It is to this that Sir 
Walter Scott refers in his striking lines in ‘“‘ Marmion,” cante 
ii., 14— 

“ There deep in Durham’s Gothic shade 
His reliques are in secret laid, 
But none may know the place. 
Save of his holiest servants three, 
Deep sworn to solemn secrecy, 
Who share that wondrous grace.” 


The names of the three who are the holders of the Durham 
secret in 1892 were recently told me. 
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Ss. EDMUND, 
Prince AND Martyr, 


* Heven blys to his mede, 
Hem latt have for his guid dede.’’ 


(From the mural painting in Pickering Church, circa 1450 A.D.) 


coffin which is still guarding the sacred trea- 
sure of the body of the martyr-king, loved by 
many generations of Englishmen. 

* * * 


Anything which contributes to our scanty 
knowledge of the motives which influenced 
men in their attachment through centuries 
to the strange “cultus” of St. Edmund, the 


king and martyr, is in such a study as this of | 


peculiar interest. St. Edmund was evidently 
feared as well as loved. The wrath of the 


king was evidently dreaded, though his | 


powerful advocacy was courted at the throne 
of the King of kings. 
is struck with the aspect of his more famous 
traditions and miracles. 

King Sweyn, who would have injured 


Edmund’s abbey, and who openly defied his | 


power, he slew. Abbot Leofstan, who with 
great reverence dared to touch his body, 
was punished with paralysis in the offending 
hands. Herfast, Bishop of Elmham, while 


The curious student | 
fore their eyes? He that will go to Reading 


‘speaking of the injuries he was proposing 
to inflict on the holy house of Edmund, was 
struck in the eye with the overhanging 
branch of a tree, and for a long period sut- 
‘fered from a partial blindness, and although 
after a protracted repentance he was healed, 
the bishop bore for ever the scar of the put- 
ishment. Prince Eustace, son of King Ste 
phen, who insultingly ravaged the farms of 
the monastery, was seized with a strange 
madness and died. 

One of Carlyle’s most brilliant chapters 
(xiv.) begins thus: “Of St. Edmund’s fearful 
avengements have they not an instance be- 


monastery may find there, now tonsured into 
a penitent monk, the once proud Henry of 
Essex (standard-bearer of England in the 
time of Henry II.), and discern how St. Ead- 
'mund punishes, terribly, yet with mercy.” 
| Abbot Samson, his devoted and earnest set 
| vant, at the famous translation of the body, 
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— 
jn the solemn night-scene related above, | The archbishop and the dignitaries of St. 
thus deprecates his saint’s wrath “Glorious | Servin, faithful to the old memory of the 
martyr, turn it not to my perdition that I | fearfulness of Edmund, in some way con- 
have dared to touch thee, thou servant of | nected the long-continued plague which deso- 
God.” lated their fair city with the English saint’s 

Whatever value we may attach to the | wrath at the neglect with which his earthly 
Toulouse traditions, this much is certain. | remains were treated. 


NURSE ELISIA. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN, Avruor or “ Turs Man’s Wirz,” “THe Havre Nosresse,”’ Ere. 


CHAPTER Xv. till he could kiss her brow, and then, as she 
rose, he released her hand. 

“EVER again as of old.” “Thank you,” he said quietly; “thank 
The words seemed to quiver in the you. Yes, that is the truth. But I shall be 
silence of the sick-chamber as Nurse Elisia out again, Neil, weak in body, but not im- 
uttered what to the sufferer sounded like becile. I shall still be the Squire, boy. I am 
a sentence, the more terrible as coming the Squire. Now tell me why is Sir Denton 
from one so grave, calm, and unimpassioned coming down ?” 

a the beautiful woman who stood before, ‘Simply for me to ask his opinion, father,” 
him; and as he lay gazing wildly at the said Neil, seating himself again, and resisting 
speaker, Neil saw his father’s eyelids tremble | the temptation to offer the nurse a chair. 
and then slowly drop over the dilated eyes, But before he could continue it seemed as if 
while his worn, thin, wrinkled face was con- | his thoughts had been communicated to the 
tracted. But he opened his eyes again, and | patient, who turned towards her. 

clung tightly to the nurse’s hand. | Sit down, nurse,” he said. ‘I am wear- 

“Yes,” he said firmly, “that is the truth. | ing you out with attending on me.” 

k you, nurse—thank you. God bless “Indeed no, Mr. Elthorne,” she began. 
~ for what you have done for a poor help-| “Sit down,” he cried imperiously, and she 
es cripple.” | quietly obeyed. 

He drew her down toward him ashe spoke| “Now go on, Neil.” 
XXXIl1—49 
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“Of course I have studied your case very 
hard,” said the son, “ and I have certain ideas 
that I should like to test. I believe they 
would strengthen you, but I will not do any- 
thing without getting my opinions endorsed 
by a man of greater experience.” 

“Humph! That’s sensible; eh, nurse ?” 

She bowed gravely. 

“So I wrote to Sir Denton at length, tell- 
ing him what I had arrived at, and asking 
him to come down the first free day he 
had, or, I should say, the first time he had 
a few hours, see you, and give me his ad- 
vice.” 
“Ts that all?” said Mr. Elthorne sharply. | 

“Everything, father.” 

“Humph! Well, that’s right, my boy, | 
quite right. Don’t experiment upon me,” 
he said, with a painful laugh. “ After fight- 
ing through all this I can’t afford to go back- 
ward. Keep the experiment for some poor 
hospital patient.” 

The words jarred on Neil, and he glanced 
quickly at the nurse, to see that there was a 
pained look in her eyes, but it passed off as 
she saw that she was observed. 

“Well, when do you expect him?” said 
Mr. Elthorne. 

“ Almost directly, sir.” 

“ And why was I not told ?” 

“ For fear of agitating you,.and setting you 
brooding over it. Besides, I was not sure 
when he would come down.” 

“Humph! Well, don’t treat me as if I 
were a child, boy. Ican think if I can’t 
walk. And I must be got out now. Has 
that chair come down ?” 








Tn. | 

“That's right. Ill be carried down on 
Friday when my girls come. If they call 
before then they are to be brought up. No, 
no; I know what you are going to say—that 
they will talk too much. It will do me good 
to hear Saxa’s chatter and Dana’s prattle. 
When did you see them last ?” 

In spite of himself, Neil glanced at the 
nurse as he answered— 

“Thardly know. On Sunday, I think.” 

“You hardly know! On Sunday, you 
think! My dear boy, what a dreamer you 
have become! Lucky for you that Saxa is 
what she is.” 

It was hard work for Neil to keep his eyes 
averted from the nurse. ‘ What will she 
think ?” he said to himself. 

The sound of wheels on the drive put an 
end to the conversation, Neil hurrying out 
to welcome the great surgeon, who declined 












































, as 
particulars of the progress of the case ang a 
seen the patient. the 
“T could not have done differently,” siq § #° 
Sir Denton at last. “ You found Nurse Elisis eulo 
invaluable, of course ?” “ 
“ Invaluable.” ‘ he 
“Then now let us go up and see him,” af 
Neil led the way to where Ralph Elthorne littl 
lay helpless, but with his eyes gazing keenly § *™ 
at him as they entered. : H 
“ Ah, good morning, Mr. Elthorne,” cried Nur 
Sir Denton cheerily. ‘Good morning, nurs, 
| Now, sir, you know why I have come ?” wan 
“Yes, my son has told me,” replied the ' 
injured man, watching his visitor’s expres. =: 
sion. ‘Well? Am I worse ?” 
‘‘No, sir; much better. There is no doubt thon 
of that. There is a vigour in your manner 
and speech that is most satisfactory.” ” he 
“But I am always to be a helpless cripple!” ; 
said Elthorne bitterly. pleas 
Sir Denton did not reply for a few moments, Nurs 
| but sat gazing in the patient’s eyes. hospi 
“You wish me to answer that question!” bere 
he said at last. Elthe 
‘Of course.” your 
“Then I will. I can answer a man of your He 
strength of intellect, Mr. Elthorne. Yes, sir toget 
No surgical skill could restore you.” _ 
He stopped short and watched the patient “Cc 
intently. ; 
“That’s well,” he went on. “You ber M8 h 
the announcement manfully. Quite right, do Ai 
‘for your life has been saved, Mr. Elthome; : 
and with the palliatives that mechanical skill or 
can supply you with, you ought to and ca D 
enjoy many years of useful life. Your sm ne. 
has thoroughly explained to me his inter - 
| tions regarding your future treatment, and | — 7 
| fully endorse his ideas. They will beneit h ii 
you, but do not expect too much.” oY, 
“Condemned to a life of helplessness!’ " y 
muttered Elthorne in a low voice. oN back : 
“No, sir, you have your brain intact,” sil L . 
Sir Denton. ‘Thank God for that.” th ic 
“Yes,” said Elthorne, gripping the st ie ‘a 
geon’s hand, “thank God for that. Iwi - 4 
not repine, Sir Denton, for I can think, ani “4 i : 
will, and be obeyed. Do you hear, Nei! OCA 
and be obeyed. The head is right.” th 
“Yes, and the heart, Mr. Elthorne. & ey, 
no despair, sir. Meet your trouble like! “Ts 
man. You can be a successful general yet i ° 
the battle of life.” Iwish 
“Thank you, sir.” ae 
“My dear Mr. Elthorne, I wish I cou Neil 
hold out hopes of an ultimate recovery Sater! 
use of your limbs, but, with a man like yo noe 
You ka Seor 








ail refreshment until after he had heard full 


a frank, open statement is best. 
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the worst, and you can get over the difficul- 
ties. I can say no more, unless I deliver a 
eulogy upon your son’s skill.” 

“Don’t do that,” said the invalid, grimly ; 
«he is conceited enough already.” 

“Then I will leave you now and ask for a 
little refreshment. I have had nothing but 
a cup of tea since my dinner last evening.” 

He rose, shook hands, and then turned to 
Nurse Elisia. 

“I miss you sadly, nurse, but I suppose 

ou cannot be spared for the present.” 

“Spared ?” cried Elthorne quickly. ‘“ No, 
no: certainly not.” 

“But I want her in my ward, Mr. El- 
thorne,” said Sir Denton, smiling. 

“Yes, after a time. But not yet. 
so helpless at present.” 

“Well, well, we shall see,” said Sir Denton 
pleasantly. ‘It is mutually satisfactory. 
Nurse was suffering from our close London 
hospital air, and overworked. The change 
here has worked wonders. Good-bye, Mr. 
Elthorne. I congratulate you upon the skill 
your son has shown.” 

He shook hands, and left patient and nurse 
together, descending with Neil to the draw- 
ing-room, where Isabel, Alison, and Aunt 
Anne were waiting to hear his report. 


I am 


“Qh, I am glad,” cried Aunt Anne, wip- 
ing her eyes ; and then: “ You think he can 
do without the nurse now ?” 

Alison gave her a furious look, which did 
not escape Neil. 

“Eh? Do without the nurse?” cried Sir 


Denton. “I did not say so. No, my dear 
madam, her attention is more necessary than 
ever, I am sorry to say.” 

Aunt Anne’s plump countenance bespoke 
her disappointment. 

“You are sorry to say ?” she said. 

“Yes, my dear madam, for I want her 
back in town.” 

Lunch was at an end, and the carriage at 
the door. Sir Denton shook hands and went 
out into the hall with Neil, took up his hat, 
set it down again, looked at his watch, and 
replaced it. 

“About half an hour to spare, eh, El- 

orne ?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

“Take me down the garden, then, where 
{can see flowers growing. God bless them! 


Iwish I were a gardener—I want to speak 
to you.” 


Neil led the way down a sunny walk, | 
neath an ancient red-brick wall, the old | 
surgeon looking sharply about him till they | 


teached a sun-dial standing upon a moss- 





eaten stone. Here he paused and rested his 
elbow on the copper disk, like a modern 
figure of Time. 

“ Neil Elthorne,” he said, “I like you.” 

Neil smiled. 

“The feeling is mutual, Sir Denton.” 

“T know it, my dear boy. You are my 
favourite pupil, and I want to see you rise. 
Now, do not be startled. I have been re- 
quested to select an able man who promises 
to be eminent to send out to Black Port.” 

“On the west coast of Africa ?” 

“Yes. To establish a hospital there—a 
cosmopolitan hospital in which Government 
is interested. It is a terrible place, but a 
medical man knows how to take care of him- 
self. He would have to engage for five 
years ; the pay is very high; and he would 
have to devote himself to his task, above all 
in trying to ameliorate—cure if he can, and 
I believe it possible—the local disease, which 
is increasing fast. Ido not conceal from you 
that there will be risks; but the man who 
goes out there for a few years and works, will 
come back to be loaded with honours, and 
take a very high position in his profession. 
A knighthood will probably follow. If I 
were a young man I would go, but I must 
content myself at my age with my ward in 
London. Now, then, there is plenty of time 
for consideration, but I should like to go 
back with some idea. I have not spoken yet 
to a soul, and I need not tell you that it 
would be a wrench to part with you; but it 
is your opportunity, and, as I have your 
future success at heart, I want to see you 
rise. Will you go?” 

“JT, Sir Denton? It is the opening fora 
physician.” 

“As much for a surgeon, my dear boy. 
He must be both. You are as good a surgeon 
as I am.” 

“Oh, Sir Denton !” 

“You need not exclaim. I am not blind. 
I have had vast experience, but I am getting 
old and weaker. You have all that my ex- 
perience has taught you, and in addition 
youth and a thoughtful, originating brain. I 
tell you frankly because you are not a weak 
fool who would be pufied up—long before 
you are my age you will stand far higher 
than I do. I don’t want to send you out 
there because I am jealous of you,” he added, 
laughingly. 

“But I should not be equal to the task 
from the medical point of view.” 

“Nonsense, my lad! If I wanted medical 
help, I would far rather come to you for it 
than to any man in our hospital. Now, don't 
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decide rashly ; take time to think it over. 
You would not have to go for two or three 
months. There, I need say no more save 
repeating this: it is a terrible place from a 
health point of view, but the man who goes 
will be able to do something to lessen the 
risks, and Government will help him in his 
movements for sanitation. Now, I must be 
off. Pick me a few flowers. Aha! That is 
charming,” he cried, as he saw Isabel waiting 
with a bunch she had hastily cut in one of 
the houses. “Thank you, my dear child. 
Those shall stand in water in my room in 
memory of a delightful visit. I envy you your 
life in this charming old place. Good-bye.” 

He shook hands with Isabel again, and 
walked back to the carriage with Neil, who 
looked very thoughtful. 

“You can write and ask any questions,” 
said Sir Denton, “and in a week you will 
give me your decision.” 

“T will give it you now, Sir Denton,” 
said Neil gravely. “It is no.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“ Quite.” 

* You will not alter your mind ?” 

“No; I shall stay in England—with you.” 

“‘T am very sorry, Neil Elthorne, for some 
things—very glad for others. The first is 
for you—the latter for myself. Good-bye. 
Tell him to go fast.” 

The horses sprang off, and Neil stood 
thinking in the carriage drive. 

“A lady in the case,” said Sir Denton. 
“ Well! it is human nature, and I am not 
sorry—for both their sakes. He loves her, 
and some day he will come and tell me.” 

At that moment Neil turned to re-enter 
the house, and his eyes lighted upon Nurse 
Elisia at the first-floor window watching the 
departing carriage. Their eyes met, and she 
drew back. 

Neil sighed, and then felt a spasm of pain 
shoot through him, for he saw that his brother 
was close at hand, and that he must have 
seen the direction of his eyes, for there was 
a frown upon his brow which was there still 
as he said roughly— 

“The old man’s gone then. I suppose 
he'll charge a pretty penny for coming down 
all this way ?” 

Neil looked at him in surprise for the 
moment, but directly after he felt that his 
brother had merely spoken to conceal his 
thoughts, and he was thinking this as he 
replied— 

“Charge? No. I shall give him a cheque 
for the railway fare. He would look upon 
it as an insult if I offered him a fee.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE bedroom was bright with flowers and 
the many touches given by a thoughtful 
woman’s hand, to which was due the swe; 
fragrance in the air. 

“ But you are better to-day, sir?” 

“No, nurse, no. Perhaps better in body, 
but not in spirit. You cannot understand 
it. I seem to bea prisoner chained down, 
My body is here and my mind is everywhere 
about the place with my old projects.” 

“Shall I read to you, sir ?” 

“Read? Yes; I like to hear youread. You 
are a strange nurse, to be able to read with so 
much feeling. Get a book. Something good,” 

“ What would you like to-day ?” 

* Anything. Who’s that? Go and seo, 
So tiresome, disturbing me like this.” 

Nurse Elisia went to answer the light tap 
at the door, and as she opened it Aunt Anne 
appeared, and was sweeping by her when her 
brother cried, “Stop!” 

“But I have some business to transact 
with you, Ralph,” said the lady pleadingly. 

“T cannot help it. Go away now. I can- 
not be disturbed.” 

“Oh, very well, Ralph. I will come up 
again,” said Aunt Anne in an ill-used tone. 

‘Wait till I send for you,” said her brother, 
sourly. 

“Tt’s all that woman’s doing,” said Aunt 
Anne to herself, as she swept down the cor- 
ridor. ‘Oh, if I could find some means of 
sending her away.” 

“It seems as if it were my fate to make 
enemies here,” said Nurse Elisia to herself, 
as she stood waiting with a book in her 
hand. “It is time I left, and yet life seems 
to have been growing sweeter in this quiet 
country home.” 

Her eyes were directed toward the windor 
by which a little bookcase had been placed; 
and, as she looked out on the beautifu! 
garden, there was the faint dawn of a smile 
upon her lip, but it passed away directly, 
leaving the lips white and pinched, whiles 


curiously haggard and strange look came into 


her face. She craned forward and gazed out 
intently ; there was a cold dew upon he’ 
forchead, and the hand which took out he 
kerchief trembled violently. 

She drew back from the window, but, # 
if compelled by some emotion she still gaze 
out. Ralph Elthorne did not notice th 
change in the nurse’s aspect, but illness hal 
made his hearing keen, and he said sharply: 

“ Who is that coming up to the front?’ 





“ Miss Elthorne, sir.’ 
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‘ «But I can hear two people.” 

“A gentleman is with her.” 

“What gentleman? what is he like?” 

There was a strange singing in Nurse 
Elisia’s ears, as, with her voice now perfectly 
calm, and her emotion nearly mastered, she 
described the appearance of the visitor so 
vividly that Elthorne said at once : 

“Oh, it’s Burwood.” 

She looked at him quickly, to see that he 
lay back with his eyes half closed, musing, 
with a satisfied expression upon his face, 
while her own grew wondering of aspect and 
strange. 

For her life at Hightoft had been so much 
confined to the sick-chamber, that she knew 
very little of the neighbours. The Lydons 
had often been mentioned in her presence, 
and from a hint or two let fall, she had 
gathered that Isabel was engaged to some 
baronet in the neighbourhood ; but she had 
not heard his name, which came to her now 
asa surprise, while the fact of his being in 
company with the daughter of the house, and 
the satisfied look upon the father’s counten- 
ance, left no doubt in her mind that this was 
the suitor of his choice. 

The current of her thoughts was broken 
by her patient, who seemed to wake up from 
a doze. 

“Ah, you are there?” he said. “I must 
have dropped asleep, and was dreaming that 
you had gone out for your walk, and I could 
not make anybody hear. Have I beenasleep 
long ?” 

“Very few minutes, sir. 
not know you were asleep.” 

“Ah, one dreams a great deal in a very 
short time. You were going to read to me, 
weren’t you ?” 

“Yes, sir. Shall I begin ?” 

“You may as well, though I would as soon 
think.” 

There was a gentle tap at the door. 

“Come in. No; see who that is, nurse. 
Why am I to be so worried! I’m not ill, 
now,” he cried, peevishly. 

She crossed to the door and opened it, to 
find Isabel standing there, flushed and evi- 
dently agitated. 

“May I come in and sit with you a little 
while, papa ?” she said. 

Elthorne shook his head. 

“No,” he cried, shortly, “and I will not 
be interrupted so. Your aunt was here just 
now. Pray do not be so tiresome, my dear 
child. I will send for you if I want you. 
Why have you left Burwood ?” 

A sob rose to Isabel’s throat, and as she 


In fact, I did 





saw the nurse standing there, book in hand, 
a feeling of dislike began to grow within her 
breast. 

For why should not this be her task ? 
Why was this strange woman to be always 
preferred to her? It should have been her 
office to read to the sick man, and she would 
gladly have undertaken the duty. 

“Tamvery sorry I came, papa, but I see you 
so seldom,” she said softly. ‘ Papa, dear, let 
me come and read to you.” 

“No, no,” cried Elthorne, peevishly. 
“Nurse is going to read. Besides, you 
have company downstairs. Burwood has not 
gone ?” 

“No, papa.” 

“And you come away and leave him ? 
There, go down again, and do pray help 
your aunt to keep up some of the old tradi- 
tions of the place. What will Burwood 
think ?” 

Isabel gave a kind of gasp, her forehead 
wrinkled up, and the tears rose to her eyes, 
but at that moment she saw those of the 
nurse fixed upon her inquiringly, and in an 
instant she flushed up and darted a look full 
of resentment at “this woman,” who ap- 
peared to be gratifying a vulgar curiosity at 
her expense. 

“Did you hear me, Isabel?” cried her 
father, querulously. ‘Pray, godown. You 
fidget me. Go down to Burwood, and if he 
asks, tell him I am very much better, and 
that I shall be glad to see him soon.” 

“Yes, papa,” she said, faintly ; and turn- 
ing back to the door, she had her hand upén 
it when, moved by an affectionate impulse, 
she ran back quickly, bent down and kissed 
him. 

“Good girl!” he said. ‘Good girl! 
make haste down.” 

She glanced quickly at the nurse, and the 
resentful flush once more suffused her cheeks, 
for those eyes were still watching her, and 
this time there was a smile upon the slightly 
parted lips. 

The girl’s eyelids dropped a little and she 
replied with a fixed stare, before once more 
reaching the door and passing out. 

“How dare she!” thought Isabel, trembling 
now with indignation. ‘She quite triumphs 
over one. Aunt is right; she is not nice. 
She seems to contrive to stand between me 
and papa. It is not prejudice, and I shall 
be very, very glad when she is gone.” 

The door had hardly closed upon her, 
when in a fretful way Ralph Elthorne ex- 
claimed : 

“ Now, go on; go on!” 


Now 
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The nurse began reading directly, an old- 
world poem of chivalry, honour, and self- 
denial; and as the soft rich deep tones of 
her voice floated through the room, Ralph 
Elthorne’s head sank back, his eyes closed, 
and his breath came slowly and regularly. 

But the reader had grown interested in 
the words she read. The story of the poem 
seemed to fit with her own life of patient 
long-suffering and self-denial, and she read 
on, throwing more and more feeling into 
the writer’s lines. At last, in the culmi- 
nating point of the story, her voice began 
to tremble, her eyes became dim, the book 
dropped into her lap, and a low faint sob 
escaped from her lips, as the pent-up, long- 
suppressed agony of her heart now broke its 
bounds, and, as her face went down into her 
hands, she had to fight hard to keep from 
bursting into a fit of hysterical weeping. 

For only a short hour before, the deep 
wound of the past had suddenly been torn 
open, and memory had come with a rush of 
incidents to torture her with the recollections 
of the bygone, of the rude awakening from 
the golden dream of her girlhood’s first love 
to the fact that the man who had first made 
her heart increase its pulsations, the man she 
had believed in her bright young imagination 
to be the soul of chivalrous honour, was a 
contemptible, low-minded roué. How she 
had refused to believe it at first, and insisted 
to herself that all she had heard was base 
calumny; and she had gone on defending 
him with indignation till the cruel facts were 
forced upon her, and in one short minute she 
had turned from a trustful, passionate, loving 
girl, to the disillusioned woman with no hope 
but to find some occupation which would 
deaden the misery of her heart. 

Since then her life had been one of patient 
self-denial, at first in toiling amongst the 
suffering in the sordid homes of misery in 
one of the worst parts of London. Here, 
while tending a woman dying of neglect and 
injuries inflicted by some inhuman brute, it 
had struck her that she might enlist the 
sympathies of the great surgeon whose name 
had long been familiar, and ask him to come 
and try to save the woman’s life. 

To think with her was to act, and she 
waited on him humbly and patiently, all 
the time trembling for the consequences to 
the injured woman left almost alone. But 
at last her turn came, and she was ushered 
into Sir Denton’s presence. 

He heard her patiently, and shook his 
head. 

“It is impossible, my dear young lady,” he 





Ott 
said sharply. ‘I can but battle with a fey 
of the atoms of misery in the vast sands of 
troubled life. From your description of the 
case, I fear I can do no good, and my time 
for seeing patients here at home is over 
while a score of poor creatures are lying in 
agony at my hospital waiting their turn.” 

She looked at him despairingly, and he 
spoke more gently. 

*‘] admire and respect the grand self-denial 
of such ladies as yourself who devote them. 
selves to these tasks, so do not think me 
unfeeling. It is that I can only attend g 
certain number of cases every day.” 

“But you would go to some wealthy 
patient,” she cried imploringly, “and I will 
pay you whatever fee you ask.” 

“You wrong me, my dear young lady,’ 
he said gravely. “I would not go to-day to 
any wealthy or great patient, for any sum 
that could be offered me. I take fees, but! 
hope my life is not so sordid as that.” 

“‘Forgive me,” she said hastily. ‘I beg 
your pardon.” 

“Yes,” he said, taking her hand to raise 
it reverently to his lips, “I forgive you, my 
child, and | will prove it by seeing the poor 
woman of whom you speak. Come.” 

He led her out to the carriage waiting to 
take him to the hospital, and a group of the 
wretched dwellers in the foul street soon 
after stood watching the great surgeon's 
carriage, while he was in the bare upstain 
room of the crowded house. He stayed an 
hour, and came again and again, till the day 
came when another carriage stopped at that 
door, and a hushed crowd of neighbour 
stood around, to see Nurse Elisia’s patient 
carried out, asleep. 

“Tf I only had come to you sooner!” she 
said. 

“TI could have done no more,” replied Sit 
Denton. “Believe me, it is the simple truth 
We can both honestly say that we have done 
everything that human brain and hand 
could do.” 

They were walking slowly away from the 
house where the woman had died. 

“And now I must speak to you about 

yourself.” 

“ About myself?” she said, wonderingly. 

“Yes ; I ask you no questions about you 
friends, or your reasons for taking up the 
life to which you have devoted yourself; 
but I am interested in you and your future. 
Do you intend to go on attending the sitk 
and suffering ?” 

“Yes,” she said, simply. 

“ Good; but not like this. You are young 
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and beautiful, and at all hours you are going 
about here alone.” 

«J have no fear,” she said, smiling. 

r people here respect me.” 

“Yes; and, to the honour of rough man- 
hood, I believe, my child, that there are 
hundreds who would raise a hand for your 
protection ; but the time will come when 

ou will meet with insult from some drink- 
maddened brute. You must give it up. 
Your presence is so much light in these 
homes of darkness, but—you have interested 
me as I tell you.” 

She looked at him searchingly. 

He read her thoughts and smiled. 

“T am speaking as your grandfather might. 
Let me advise you, my child. This must 
not go on.” 

“T thank you,” she replied; “ but I have 
devoted myself to this life, and I cannot turn 
back.” 

“T do not ask you to turn back,” he said. 
“You have devoted yourself to the sick and 
suffering. The duties can be as well per- 
formed where you will be safe, and treated 
with respect.” 

She looked at him doubtingly. 

“Let me counsel you,” he said. “Come.” 

“Where ?” she asked, and he held out his 
hand. 

“You can trust me,” he said ; and he led 
her to his carriage, and then through the 
ward of the hospital where he reigned 
supreme. 

It was a few days after a terrible accident 
at one of the hives of industry, and among 
other sufferers, some ten or a dozen poor 
work-girls lay, burned, maimed and in agony, 
longingly gazing at the door to see the face 
of the grey-haired man on whose words they 
hung for life and strength. 

That day he came accompanied by his 
pale sweet-faced young friend, in whose 
beautiful eyes the tears gathered as she went 
round with him from bed to bed, appalled by 
the amount of bodily and mental suffering 
gathered in that one narrow space. 

“Well?” he said, a couple of hours later. 
“Ts it too dreadful, or will you help me 
here ?” 

_ “Can I?” she said, simply. 
ignorant and young.” 

“You possess that,” he said, gravely, 
“which no education can impart. Your 


“The 


“T am so 


clouds. I should shrink from asking you to 
come among these horrors, but you have, 
for some reasons of your own, taken up this 
self-denying life, and I tell you that you can 
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do far more good to your suffering fellow- 
creatures than by seeking out cases in those 


vile streets. You will be safe from insult 
and from imposition. We have no impostors 
here. What do you say ?” 

She gave him her hand, and the next day, 
Nurse Elisia came from her home—some- 
where west, the other nurses said—and re- 
turned at night unquestioned, and after a 
week or two of jealousy and avoidance, as 
one different to themselves, the attendants 
one and all were won to respect and deference 
by acts, not words, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


AND now Nurse Elisia sat in Ralph E]- 
thorne’s chamber, her face buried in her 
hands, the memories of her past life rushing 
back and a sense of 1isery and despair in- 
creasing, so that she felt that the time had 
come when she must rise and flee from a 
place which had suddenly become insupport- 
able to her. 

Then a change came over her. There was 
a feeling of passionate resentment, and a de- 
sire to do battle against the one who had 
wrecked her life. 

“Shall I stand by and see another’s life 
destroyed as mine has been ?” 

But her own misery and despair drove 
these thoughts away, and her spirit was sink- 
ing lower and lower as the complications of 
her position seemed to increase. 

**T cannot stay here,” she said to herself. 
‘Tt is impossible. I have no part or parcel 
with these people. I have done my duty, 
and I must go.” 

Suddenly she started as if she had been 
stung, for her hand had been taken, and Neil 
Elthorne was bending over her. 

“For heaven’s sake,” he whispered, “don’t! 
I cannot bear to see you suffer. Tell me, 
why are you in such grief ?” 

“ Mr. Elthorne !” she cried in a low voice, 
as she glanced towards where the patient lay 
asleep. 

“Yes; Neil Elthorne,” he said huskily. 
“T cannot bear to see you in such distress. 
I have fought with it; I have struggled and 
suffered for months and months now. I felt 


| that it was a kind of madness, and that it 


was folly and presumption to think as I did 
of one who seemed never even to give me a 
Icame down here. It was to flee 


from you, and try to forget you, but fate 
brought you here, and I have had to go on 
from day to day fighting this bitter fight.” 

“Mr. Elthorne—your father—are you 
mad ?” 
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“Yes,” he said excitedly. “‘ Mad ; and you 
have made me so. I know that I am not 
worthy of you, but listen: give me some 
hope. Elisia, have pity on me—lI love 
you.” 

“No, no; hush, hush!” she whispered 
excitedly. “It is impossible; it is not 
true.” 

“Tt is not impossible, and it is true,” he 
said. ‘You must have known this for 
long enough. You must have seen the 
cruel struggle I have had. Are you so cold 
and heartless that you turn from me like 
this ?” 

“Mr. Elthorne!” she cried indignantly ; 
“ you take advantage of my helplessness here. 
I ought to look for your respect and protec- 
tion as a gentleman, and you speak to me 
like this—here, with your poor father in this 
state.” 

“ Don’t reproach me,” he pleaded. “ Have 
I ever failed in respect and reverence for you 
from the day we met till now ?—You are 
silent. You know I have not. You know 
how my love for you has grown day by day 
as we have worked together yonder—here. 
You know how I have fought against it till 
now when I see you suffering, and I can bear 
no more.” 

“ You insult me,” she said indignantly. 

“Tt is no insult for a man to offer the 
woman he loves his name, and the devotion 
of his life,” he said proudly. “Am I such 
a frivolous boy that you speak to me as you 
do, treating me as if it were some pitiful de- 
claration from one who has uttered the same 
words to a dozen women? I ama student ; 
my life has been devoted to my profession, 
and I swear to you that I never gave more 
than a passing thought to love, until you 
awoke the passion in my breast—and for 
what ? To tell me when the truth will out 
that I insult you! I—I who would die to 
save you pain—who would suffer anything 
for your sake—who would make it the one 
aim of my life to bring happiness to yours. 
And you tell me I insult you!” 

“ Yes ; it is an insult to take advantage of 
my position here, sir, at such a time as this. 
You forget yourself. I am the hospital nurse 
attending your father. You are the surgeon 
whose duty is, not only to your patient, but 
also to me.” 

“It is no insult,” he said warmly. “It is 
the honest outspoken word of the man who 
asks you to be his wife.” 

“Mr. Elthorne,” she said coldly, “it is 
impossible.” 

“Why ? Can you not give me some hope ? 





I will wait patiently, as Jacob waited for 
Rachel.” 

“T tell you, sir, it is impossible, and you 
force me to quit this house at once.” 

“No, no; for pity’s sake don’t say that.” 
he cried, catching her hand, but she drew 
it away, and stood back with her eyes 
flashing. 

“How dare you!” she cried angrily, “Yoy 
force me to speak, sir, Once more] tell you 
it is an infamy—an insult.” 

“‘ Infamy !—Insult !—” he said bitterly, 

“Yes. Do you suppose I am ignorant of 
your position here? Youask me to be your 
wife when in a few more hours the lady to 
whom you are betrothed will be staying in 
the house.” 

He drew back, looking ghastly, just as 
there was a soft tap at the dressing-room 
door, and Maria appeared, looking sharply 
from one to the other. 

‘‘T have brought up master’s lunch,” she 
said. “Shall I bring it in here?” 

“No; I will come and see to it first,” said 
the nurse quickly ; and she went into the 
little room, while Neil walked across to his 
father’s couch and stood looking down atthe 
worn thin face as the old man still slept on. 

* An insult!” he thought—“ the lady to 
whom I am betrothed!” 

He looked round wildly, and a sense of 
despair that was almost insupportable at 
tacked him as he fully realised his position 
and the justice of the words which had stung 
him to the heart. 

“But there is something more,” he said 
to himself, as with nerves jarred and his feel- 
ings lacerated by disappointment, unworthy 
thoughts now crept in—‘“ there is something 
more ;” and throwing himself into a chair, 
he sat gazing down at the carpet, recalling 
bit by bit every look and word of his brother, 
beginning with the scene upon the staircase 
on the night of Elisia’s first arrival. 

They were thoughts which grew more and 
more unworthy—thoughts which began t 
rankle in and venom his nature, as he formed 
mental pictures of his brother being received 
with smiles and kindly words. 

“T would rather see her dead,” he mut 
tered fiercely ; and at that moment the ob 
ject of his thoughts entered from the 
dressing-room, bearing the little tray with 
his father’s lunch. 


Their eyes met, and as he gazed in the 
pure sweet face, the harsh unworthy thoughts 
passed away, to give place to a sense of 
misery, hopelessness, and despondency, whieh 
humbled him before her to the dust. 
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“She craned forward and gazed out intently.” 
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* And I dared to think all that!” he said 
to himself as he rose and drew back from the 
couch to give place for her to approach. 

At that moment the passion within him 
burned as strongly, but it was softened and 
subdued by the better feelings—the tender 
love which prevailed. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, deprecatingly. “I 
was nearly mad.” 

She made no reply, but stood by the couch 
half turned from him, and he could see that 
her lips were working. 

“Can you not hear my words ?” he con- 
tinued humbly. ‘“ What more can I say ? 
It was the truth.” 

She turned to him proudly, 

‘Mr. Elthorne,” she said, “I ask youas a 
gentleman to end this scene. If you have 
any respect for my position here, pray go.” 

He stood looking at her for a few moments, 
then turned and left the room without a 
word, giddy with emotion, crushed by a ter- 
rible feeling of despair which drove him to 
his own room. 

Here the bitter thoughts came back. Ali- 
son had been impressed from the first, and 
he was always seeking for opportunities to 
speak to her. That, then, was the reason, 
he told himself. She had twitted him with 
his engagement, but she would not have cast 
him off for that ; and in this spirit a couple 
of hours went by, during which he paced the 
room. 

Unable to bear the turmoil in his brain, 
towards the middle of the afternoon he 
went down and determined on trying to 
calm the irritation of his nerves by a long 
walk, 

Crossing the garden, he reached the park, 
and was hesitating as to the direction he 
should take. Then, in a motiveless way, 





sight of his brother going in the same diree. 
tion as himself, but from another point, and he 
stopped short with the old sinking sense of 
misery coming back, and with it the host of 
bitter fancies. 

For there could be no doubt about it, he 
thought, and not a single loyal honest idea 
came to his help. She was going toward the 
woodland, perhaps by appointment, and if 
not, Alison had seen her, and was hurrying 
his steps so as to overtake her as soonas she 
was out of sight. 

A curious kind of mental blindness came 
over Neil Elthorne, and he stopped short in 
the shelter of the trees, gazing straight before 
him till the figure of his brother disappeared 
just at the spot which Nurse Elisia had 
passed a few minutes before. 

He might have said to himself that there 
was nothing unusual in the nurse taking that 
part of the park for the daily walk upon 
which he had himself insisted, but upon which 
he had never intruded. And again it might 
have been accidental that his brother was 
going in that direction. But, no; the woman 
he had idolised so long in silence had re 
jected him coldly, and twitted him with his 
position, Alison loved her, he was sure, 
and he had gone to meet her. At that hour 
he was sure of this being the case, and he 
stood thinking. 

Alison was as much engaged ashe. Would 
she listen to him, and would she pass overit 
in the younger, more manly-looking brother! 

Human nature is strangely full of weakness 
as well as strength; and as these thoughts 
crowded through Neil Elthorne’s brain, it 
was of the woman he was thinking, not of 
Nurse Elisia, toward whom for the past two 
years he had looked up, almost with venera- 
tion as well as love. It was the weak woman, 


he went on toa plantation through which a | not the self-denying, unwearied, patient being 


path led toward a beautiful woodland hollow 
which was his father’s pride as being the 
loveliest bit of the park scenery. 

Here, just as he reached the edge of the 
plantation, he caught sight of a figure walk- 
ing rather quickly toward the woodland, and 
in a moment he was all excitement again. 

‘Tt was the time,” he said to himself. “I 
was mad to speak to her at such an inop- 
portune moment. She will listen to me now. 
For she is all that is gentle and sympathetic 
at heart.” 


His steps grew faster, and he was just 
about to turn to his right, so as to cut off 
a good corner, and meet the object of his 
thoughts about a quarter of a mile beyond 
where she was walking, when he caught | they must encounter after all. 


| 





who glided from bedside to bedside, assuag- 
ing pain and whispering hope and calming 
words, 

Nurse Elisia with her saint-like face was no 
longer in his thoughts. They were filled by 
the beautiful woman who preferred his 
brother to him, and, with a hoarse ery of 
rage and despair, he strode away, his hands 
clenched, his brow rugged, and the veins i 
his temples swollen and throbbing. 

For he was realising for the first time 
in his life the true meaning of the words 
“jealous hate”; but through it all there was 
a glimmering of satisfaction that he was not 
about to meet his brother on his way, and he 
shuddered as he thought that sooner or later 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Nei, ELTHORNE was in his father’s room 
when Nurse Elisia returned from her walk, 
looking agitated and strange. He had found 
the old man fretful and impatient, full of 
complaints about the way in which he was 
neglected by those who ought, he said, to 
respect and love him all the more for his 
illness. 

“You all have an idea that Iam weak and 
helpless,” he cried; “but it isa mistake. I 
am alittle weak, but quite able to manage 
the affairs of my house.” 

“Of course you are, sir,” said Neil. 

Elthorne turned upon him fiercely. 

“Don’t speak to me again like that, sir,” 
he cried. “Do you think I want to be 
humoured like a child ?” 

Neil made no reply, but let his father 
finish his complaints, knowing that he would 
drop asleep afterwards, and awaken refreshed 
and forgetful of all he had said. 

He was sleeping peacefully as a child when 
the nurse entered the room, to stop near the 
door as she saw that Neil was present. 

“Has Mr. Elthorne wanted me, sir?” she 
said, ignoring the scene which had taken 
place a short time before. 

“No; and if he had,” replied Neil, bitterly, 
“he would have been quite willing to wait 
until you had kept your appointment.” 

The words seemed to come, in spite of 
Neil’s efforts to stay them ; and as he finished 
the blood tingled in his cheeks, and he men- 
tally writhed as he saw the look of calm, cold 
contempt directed at him. 

“Tt was Mr. Elthorne’s wish, and your own, 
that I should go for a walk, sir,” she said 
gravely, 

“To meet my brother ?” 

She gazed at him half sorrowfully. 

“T certainly did meet your brother, sir,” 
she said ; and then stopped short as if scorn- 
ing to offer any explanation to him, while he 
stood with his teeth set, wishing that he could 
have bitten off his tongue before he had 
stooped to make himself so contemptible and 
petty in her eyes. 

There was a pause for a few moments, and 
then the nurse spoke. 

“Mr. Elthorne,” she said, “will you be 
good enough to set me free? Another nurse 
could do my duties, and I wish now to return 
to the hospital.” 

“Return ? You know it is impossible,” he 
said. “The consequences to my father would 


serious. You know that as well 
as = 





She turned to the patient, and looked at 
him sadly for a few moments. 

“You need not be afraid,” he said, coldly. 
“T shall not address you again. It was a 
mad dream, and is at an end. I have been 
awakened at last.” 

He left the room, feeling as if he could 
hardly contain his anger as he asked himself 
whether other men could be as weak, and if 
this was all the strength of mind and dignity 
he had achieved by his years of patient 
study. 

“T spoke to her like some spiteful school- 
girl,” he muttered, as he reached the library, 
and then threw himself into a chair. “ What 
must she have thought? How could I lower 
myself so in her eyes!” 

He had hardly left his father’s room when 
there was a quick, soft tap at the door, 
and as the nurse rose to open it, Isabel ap- 
peared. 

Her eyes were red as if she had been 
weeping lately, and she made a few hurried 
steps toward the couch, and then turned 
angrily upon the nurse, as a hand was laid 
upon her arm. 

“How dare you!” she cried. 
and I will speak to papa.” 

“T dare,” said Nurse Elisia, smiling, “be- 
cause he must not be awakened suddenly.” 

“ You always say that,” cried Isabel; but 
she lowered her voice. “I must—I will 
speak to him now.” 

“Hush, my child!” whispered Nurse 
Elisia ; ‘“‘ you are angry and hysterical from 
some trouble. Do not blame me, dear. You 
know it is my duty to watch over him, and 
save him from every shock.” 

“But you try to keep us apart. You try 
to be mistress here in everything. You try 
og 

“No, no, no,” said Nurse Elisia gently, as 
she passed her arm about the excited girl’s 
waist, and drew her toward the other door, 
while Isabel struggled to free herself, but 
only faintly, and as if a stronger will was 
mastering hers. 

“Come with me to my room,” was whis- 
pered in her ear, and then, sobbing weakly, 
she suffered herself to be led through the 
other door into the little place devoted to the 
nurse, where she sank into an easy-chair, 
covered her face with her hands, and sobbed 
as if her heart would break. 

Nurse Elisia stood gazing down at her 
pityingly for a few moments, and then sank 
upon her knees and drew the half-resisting 
little figure toward her, as it was evident 
that poor Isabel was fighting hard to keep 
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from bursting out into a paroxysm of hysteri- 
cal cries, 

“My poor motherless child!” she whis- 
pered ; “what had I done that you should 
insist upon treating me as your enemy ?” 

“ Always—if I wish to go to papa,” panted 
Isabel, with childish vehemence. 

“No, no, no, my darling,” whispered the 
nurse, as if she were trying to soothe some 
pissionate child. “If you think a moment 
you will see that I only obey my orders. It 
is to give him perfect rest that nature may 
strengthen and restore him to you, his child. 
Come, come, tell me—what is the great 
trouble? You cannot understand, but I 
want to be your friend.” 

*You—you!” cried Isabel, looking up 
angrily, as she wrested herself away, and her 
eyes flashed ; but as she gazed on the patient 
face so close to hers, and saw that the beau- 
tiful eyes which looked pityingly in hers 
were also clouded with tears, her mood 
changed, and she flung her arms about the 


nurse’s neck, and buried her face in her 


breast. 

“T am so wretched—so unhappy,” she 
cried. 

“Yes, yes, as if I could not see and feel 
it,” whispered Elisia. ‘There—there,” she 
continued, as she drew the yielding form 
closer to her breast, and smoothed and 
caressed the soft, fair hair, till Isabel’s sobs 
grew fewer, and she looked up half wonder- 
ingly, and then clung to her more tightly as 
Elisia bent down and kissed her lovingly. 

“There,” she whispered, “was that the 
kiss of an enemy ?” 

“No, no, no,” cried Isabel. “I did not 
mean it. I tried not to say it, but you seem 
to—seem to—oh, pray don’t think of what I 
said !” 

“T shall not. I did not mind, for I felt 
that some day you would know the truth. 
How could you think that I would be any 
one’s enemy! It is my misfortune that I 
am not liked. I have tried to satisfy your 
aunt, but she resents my presence here.” 

“Yes,” said Isabel naively, as she clung 
more closely to her comforter. ‘She thinks 
you are taking her place, and that if 

She stopped short. 

“Yes, dear,” said her companion gently, 
“ and—what ?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Then I will tell you, dear,” said Elisia, 
sadly. “She thinks that I am a deceitful, 
schem‘fig woman, who tries to lead your 
brothers astray from the path your father 
has mapped out for them.” 





“Yes,” said Isabel, faintly. 
you know ¢” 

Elisia smiled. 

“Because I am a woman who has seen 
much of the world, though I am not so ver 
much older than you. Isabel, dear,” she 
whispered, as she held the girl’s cheek close 
to her own, which now burned, “TI want you 
to trust me. I want you to believe me when 
I tell you that it is not true.” 

“T do believe you,” cried Isabel ingem. 
ously, as she turned and kissed her. “Ip. 
deed—indeed I do.” 

“T know it, and I feel as if you would 
always have liked me, only there has been 
this baseless misunderstanding. Now that 
is all past, dear, and you are going to trust 
me. ‘Tell me what is the trouble.” 

Isabel shook her head. 

“There is no need. Forgive me if | 
trespass on delicate ground, dear, and say 
that it is because this little heart is very 
sore.” 

Isabel tried to escape, but very feebly, 
and the sore little heart began to throb as 
she was held firmly to another which beat 
more rapidly than was its wont. 

“T cannot help understanding a good 
deal,” was whispered to her gently. “I have 
not sought to know, but it has come to me. 
Come, dear, be frank and let me help you as 
one who loves you. Yes,” she continued, as 
she saw the wondering look directed at her; 
“the little heart is sore because of tender 
little passages with one who is now crossing 
the seas.” 

“ Oh!” sighed Isabel, who fluttered a little 
as if to escape. 

“Yes: that is so,” whispered the nurse; 
“and now, with poor papa’s wishes to back it 
up, there has come temptation in the way.” 

“ Temptation ?” 

“Yes, dear, with a title and wealth; and 
is the heart sore because it is yielding to cir- 
cumstances, and trying to forget the absent 
one who will not be forgotten ?” 

“Yes,” sighed Isabel, “and it is so hard.” 

“ Harder for him to return, and see the 
girl he loved my Lady Burwood.” 

“But he shall not,” cried Isabel passion 
ately. ‘I would sooner die! ” 

“An 1" 

A long-drawn, catching sigh, but not of 
agony, for there was a restful satisfaction m 
its tone, and for a few minutes there was 
utter silence in the room. 

“Then you do not care for Sir Cheltnam’s 
tender words ?” said Elisia at last. 

“No, no! I hate him,” cried the girl 
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«He knows so well about poor Tom, and he 
laughs at it all, and says it was a boy and 
irl love, and that this is my father’s wish.” 

“Yes 1” 

“And no matter what I say, or how I 
behave, he persecutes me with his addresses. 
It is dreadful. Poor papa has promised him 
that I shall be his wife, and he treats me as 
if I were his own—as if he were my master 
_till I feel as if I wish I were dead.” 

“So as to break the poor trusting sailor’s 
heart *” 

“No, no, no,” cried Isabel piteously ; 
“don’t, don’t say that.” 

“Then never say those foolish, wicked 
words again, dear.” 

“But I am so wretched,” sighed Isabel. 
“T have wanted again and again to see and 
talk to papa—to beg him to speak to Sir 
Cheltnam, and tell him that I have tried so 
hard to do what he wishes, but that I cannot 
—indeed, I cannot—though he has set his 
mind upon it all, just as he has upon my 
brothers marrying Saxa and Dana Lydon, 
and—and,” she cried passionately, “they 
don’t care for them a bit.” 

There was another long pause, during 
which Isabel wept bitterly. 

“What shall I do?” she cried at last, 
gazing piteously in the other’s face. 

“Wait, dear.” 

“But Sir Cheltnam ?” 

“You must try and avoid him till your 
father has recovered his strength, and can 
bear to hear adverse matters.” 

“But if I saw him, and spoke to him 
gently, and appealed to him ?” 

“Tn his condition anything like opposition 
might bring on a serious attack,dear. Even 
trifles make him so angry that your brother 
fears he may sometime have a fit. He is in 
a very precarious state, Isabel, and a serious 
matter like this might—I hardly dare tell 
you what might happen. Come; you said 
you would trust me. I will help you.” 

“But Sir Cheltnam? My aunt thinks she 
is doing right, and encourages him to come 
and torture me. What shall I do?” 

“Wait and trust to me.” 

“But it is so hard.” 

“Hush! There is some one in the next 
room.” 

Elisia rose, and entered the bed-chamber. 

“Qh, you are there,” said Aunt Anne, 
shortly. “I am quite sure that my poor 
brother ought not to be left alone so long.” 

“T was in the next room, madam, and if 
he had spoken a word I should have heard 
him directly,” said the nurse, softly. 





“Tt does not seem like it, for I have been 
here some time.” 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Barnett, Mr. Elthorne 
must not be awakened suddenly.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Speak lower, if you please, ma’am.” 

“Really!” cried Aunt Anne, “this is 
growing insufferable. My good woman, you 
quite forget your position here. Are you 
aware that I am your senior by many years, 
and have had great experience in a sick- 
room 7” 

“Possibly, madam. I am not doubting 
what you say. Iam only going by the in. 
structions I received from Sir Denton Hayle. 
Mr. Elthorne must be saved from everything 
likely to produce a nervous shock.” 

Aunt Anne looked her up and down with 
indignant scorn, and then marched—it could 
hardly be called walking, the movement was 
so mechanical and studied—straight to the 
door, and went out without a word. 

“Poor woman !” said Nurse Elisia, softly ; 
“and yet she is a sweet, amiable lady at 
heart.” 

She went back to the dressing-room to 
tell Isabel that her aunt had gone, but the 
room was empty. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“For two pins I'd have our things packed 
up and go back at once, Dan, that I would,” 
cried Saxa Lydon, as she stood before the 
long cheval glass in the best bedroom at the 
Elthornes’.—“ Here, you, give me that pin 
off the dressing-table.” 

The first words were in a low tone to her 
sister, the latter to Maria Bell, who was 
playing the part of lady’s maid to the two 
visitors dressing for dinner ; but from a keen 
interest in the state of affairs, Maria’s ears 
were preternaturally sharp, and she heard 
the first words as well. 

A handsome diamond pin was fetched and 
handed to the speaker, who thrust it into 
the knot of abundant hair, where it glistened 
like so much dew. 

“The place doesn’t seem the same,” said 
Dana, who had finished dressing and lay 
back in a chair, arranging and re-arranging 
the folds of her dress. 

“ Hold your tongue,” whispered her sister. 
‘“‘ We don’t want every one to know.” 

She looked significantly at the maid, who, 
with a most discreet air, ignored everything, 
and went on folding and hanging up dresses 
in the wardrobe. 

“JT don’t care who hears!” said Dana. 
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*T’m sick of it. I wouldn’t have come if it 
hadn’t been for the poor old man.” 

“Nor I,” said Saxa, whose anger was get- 
ting the better of her discretion. ‘“ Any one 
would think we were perfect strangers ; why, 
Burwood is ten times as attentive.” 

“'To you,” said Dana, spitefully. 

“No, he is not; itis to you. If I were 
you, I’d give Master Alison such a lesson to- 
night. I'd flirt with Burwood till I made 
him half mad with jealousy.” 

“ That’s the advice I was thinking of giving 
you,” said Dana, with a sneer. “ He is always 
at your heels, or wanting to help you mount 
or dismount.” 

“Oh, come, I like that,” said Saxa, whose 
face was now scarlet, and she frowned as she 
gazed at her sister’s reflection in the glass 
instead of at her own and the bracelets she 
was attaching to her well-shaped arms. “ He 
was riding by your side all day yesterday.” 

“Look here,” said Dana, coldly ; “if you 
want to quarrel, send away the maid. I 
don’t want Burwood. You can have him.” 

“Thank you. But you might tell the 
truth.” 

* Don’t be a fool!” said Dana, and then, 
hurriedly, “Hush! don’t let’s quarrel here. 
But it’s too bad; any one would think we 
were nobody at all, and that the boys were 
not at home.” 

“Don’t be a fool yourself,” whispered 
Saxa, leaning forward and offering a cut- 
glass bottle. Then, aloud, “Scent?” and 
again, in a low voice, “‘ That minx’s ears are 
like a fox’s.” 

“Thanks,” said Dana, taking the bottle 
and using it liberally. “ Here, what’s-your- 
name ¢ Maria ; have a drop of scent ?” 

“Oh, thank you, miss,” cried the maid, 
eagerly. 

“No; don’t take it now,” said Saxa, re- 
placing the scent on the table. ‘“ You may 
empty the bottle when you pack up our 
things to-morrow.” 

* Oh, thank you, Miss Lydon.” 

“Got quite well and strong again 3” 

“Yes, miss, quite, thank you.” 

“Tt was this nurse who attended you, 
wasn’t it—at the hospital ?” 

“Yes, miss,” said Maria, tightening her 
lips and looking vicious. 

“Hallo !” said Dana, laughing boisterously. 
“Look at her, Saxa. I say, used she to 
drink your port wine and eat your new-laid 
eggs 1” 

“Oh, I don’t know what she did, miss,” 
said Maria, in a tone of voice which seemed 
to say, “ Ask me a little more.” 





a 

“There, I’m nearly ready,” said Saxa, ex. 
amining herself in the glass. “I suppose 
the dinner-bell will go directly. Maria doesn’t 
like nurse. She’s too much of the fine madam 
—eh, ’Ria?” 

“Yes, miss, a deal too much for me,” 

“Never mind ; she made a better job of 
you than of the old man. He gets well very 
slowly.” 

‘Perhaps nurse knows when she is in 9 
comfortable place, and doesn’t want to go 
back to London,” said Maria, tartly. 

“Very likely,” said Saxa, coolly. “No 
love lost between you two, I see.” 

** No, Miss Lydon, indeed there is not.” 

“ Pity,” said Saxa, laconically. “Servants 
ought to be very happy together.” 

“T don’t look upon Nurse Elisia as a fellow. 
servant, miss, and I’m sure she doesn’t ag 
to me.” 

“Likely enough. Thinks she is too pretty, 
There, ’Ria, shall I do?” and Saxa spread 
out her dress, and swept across the room 
and back. 

‘* Well done, female peacock!” cried Dana, 
sneeringly. 

“You look lovely, miss,” cried Maria, 
“Pretty ?” she continued. ‘“ Her pretty! 
P-f-f! Why she’s nothing to you two young 
ladies, only I suppose some people think 
differently.” 

“Eh?” said Dana, sharply. 
you mean by that?” 

“Oh, nothing, miss; only I do say it’s a 
pity some people think so much of white 
faced nurses.” 

“Ria has a sweetheart, and he has been 
making eyes at the nurse and wishing he 
was an interesting invalid,” said Saxa, merrily. 

“Oh, no, indeed, miss,” cried Maria, vici- 
ously ; “but if I had, it isn’t me as would 
have such goings on.” 

“ Ah, well, it isn’t my business,” said Saxa, 
carelessly. “Somebody has been paying her 
attentions then, I suppose; and nurses like 
them as other people do.” 

Maria tightened her lips and said nothing, 
but Dana looked flushed and excited. 

“Look here,” she said sharply, as if she 
were speaking to one of her grooms, “ what 
does all this mean ?” 

“Oh, nothing, miss ; it isn’t for me to say, 
only I don’t like to see such goings on.” 

“What goings on ?” 

“Oh, nothing, miss.” 

* But——” 

“Let her alone, Dana. What is it t 
ou ?” 

“But I want to know,” cried Dana, 
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sharply, for a faint suspicion had heen in her 
brain for some weeks past consequent upon a 
sudden change she had noted in Alison ; and 
this suspicion, increased by the maid’s words, 
was rapidly growing into a certainty. 

“Well, want to know,” said her sister. “I 
say, Why doesn’t that dinner bell ring? I’m 
hungry.” 

“Look here, Maria ; I’ve always been kind 
to you when I’ve come here,” said Dana, 
excitedly. 

“Yes, miss, always,” said Maria. 

“And I always will be, and so will my 
sister.” 

“That means half-a-sovereign, ’Ria,” said 
Saxa, merrily. ‘ Don’t you let her put you 
off with a paltry half-crown.? 

“Then tell me what you mean.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t, miss, I couldn’t, indeed.” 

“Then there is something,” said Dana, 
“and—you shall tell me,” she cried fiercely, 
as in an Amazon-like fashion, she gripped the 
woman’s arm. “ Now then, you tell me. It’s 
something about the nurse and—” 

“Miss Dana, please don’t. I’m so weak 
still,” pleaded Maria. 

“There, you as good as owned to it. What 
is it?” 

“Tt’s nothing, miss. 
something.” 

“Then speak out,” cried Dana, sharply. 
“T will know before you go out of this room. 
Then it was them I saw across the park,” she 
exclaimed excitedly. 

Maria’s eyes twinkled. 

“You were thinking something about Mr. 
Alison.” 

“Oh, Dan, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself !” cried Saxa. 

“Ought I? Never mind. It was what I 
suspected, but I wouldn’t let myself believe 
it. Now, Maria, you speak out. I will 
know now.” 

“T dursn’t, miss.” 

“You tell me directly or it will be the 
worse for you and for him.” 

“Tm sure I don’t know nothing, miss,” 
said Maria, whimpering, “and you are hurt- 
ing my arm.” 

“And I’m sure you do,” cried Dana, 
loosening her grip and tearing off her glove. 
“There,” she said, taking off a ring set with 
good-sized pearls, “tell me everything and 
Pll give you that.” 

Maria turned pale with excitement, and 
her right hand opened and shut. 

“T dursn’t, miss,” she whispered hoarsely. 
“Tt’s more than my place is worth.” 

“Tf anything comes of what you tell, you 
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shall be maid to us, so speak out honestly. 
There, take the ring.” 

“Dana, I’m ashamed of you,” whispered 
Saxa, as Maria’s fingers closed upon the 
valuable jewel. “ It’s disgraceful.” 

“T don’t care. He’s playing fast and loose 
with me, and I’m not going to put up with 
it, so I tell you. Now then, I'll speak 
plainly, Maria, and you've got to speak 
plainly too. Mr. Alison has been making 
up to that nurse!” 

“You won’t tell on me, miss ?” whispered 
Maria, in whose palm the ring seemed to 
burn as if the chaste pale pearls were fiery 
rubies. 

“No: I'll hold you safe.” 

“Then it is true, miss. He’s always after 
her, and has been ever since she came.” 

“You lying hussy!” cried Saxa, hotly. 
“Tf I were my sister I'd lash you with my 
riding whip—I mean shake you till you went 
down on your knees and owned it was out of 
spite.” 

“Lying hussy am I?” cried Maria, vici- 
ously, “when every word’s true, and that 
isn’t all, miss: Mr. Neil’s as bad or worse.” 

There was a sharp sound in the room, for 
Saxa had flashed up with rage and struck the 
woman sharply across the mouth with the 
back of her hand. 

“A lie,” she cried. “Mr. Neil Elthorne 
would not degrade himself by noticing such 
a woman.” 

“A lie, is it ?” cried Maria, with her hand 
to her lips. “Then you shall have it now with- 
out paying me for it. It’s a lie, I suppose, 
that he was going on with her all the time I 
was in the hospital, and when he was down 
here and obliged to stay because of poor 
master’s hurt, plotted and planned to get her 
down here too? That’s a lie, I suppose, 
miss? I’m not blind. I’ve seen a deal too 
much, and if that woman isn’t soon turned 
out of the house I’m not going to stop.” 

* It—is—not—true,” cried Saxa, hoarsely. 

“And poor dear master lying there all 
helpless, and being cheated by ‘em both. 
It’s shameful; and how you young ladies 
can put up with it rs 

“Tt can’t be true,” said Saxa, furiously. 

“Very well, miss; you know best,” said 
Maria, “ but I’m not going to stay here to be 
knocked about by the best lady as was ever 
born.” 

“Stop!” cried Saxa, fiercely ; and she 
caught the malignant woman’s arm as she 
was making for the door. “I—I beg your 
pardon. Tell me, is all this true?” 

“ Yes, miss, it’s true enough,” said Maria, 
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beginning to sob; and then, as her arm was 
loosened, she made for the door trembling 
and frightened at what she had said in her 
bitter dislike to the woman who had almost 
saved her life. 

“You had better go,” said Dana, who was 
startled at the change which had come over 
her sister’s face. 

Maria waited for no more, but repentant 
in her alarm, hurried out of the room, leaving 
the sisters alone. 

Just then the great bell in the turret over 
the hall began to clang out its summons for 
dinner. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“Saxa! What is it? I say, don’t stand 
looking in that stony way,” cried Dana, 
seizing and shaking her sister by the 
shoulder. 

“Don’t, Dan,” she said, in a low, hoarse 
voice. 

“ But you look so strange.” 

“Yes: I’ve come a cropper,” said Saxa, 
with a hard set look in her handsome face. 
** Ts—is it all true ?” 

“Yes,” said Dana, fiercely. ‘I can think 
of a dozen things now which go to prove it. 
I’ve had a faint suspicion for some time.” 

“T hadn't,” said Saxa, in the same low 
tone. “I did not think he cared much for 
me, but I thought him too much of a gentle- 
man, and too loyal.” 

“They have both neglected us shame- 
fully.” 

“Yes, sis, they have,” continued Saxa 
slowly, “but I didn’t mind so very much, I 
never cared for him a deal. I never felt 
that it was what people called love, but one 
has gone on for years with the idea that one 
was to marry Neil Elthorne, and I feel now 
as if I had come down heavily all at once, 
horse and all.” 


“Yes: they’ve fooled us both,” cried 
Dana, and there was a deep silence in the 
house now, for the dinner-bell had ceased to 


clang. “What are you going todo? We 
can’t go in to dinner now.” 

“Dot” 

** Yes: we can’t pass this over in silence.” 

“No,” said Saxa slowly, and as if she 
were thinking out her words before she spoke 
them. “I’m going in to poor old daddy—to 
tell him how we've been thrown off the 
scent.” 

“Tt will half kill him.” 

“No: it will rouse him, I say. He shall 
know everything we have heard, and then 





we shall have the truth from those boys, 
Oh, if I had only known before !” 

She drew herself up—pale now—vwith 
wounded pride, and the agony of spirit 
which made her speak through her set teeth, 

There was a sharp tapping at the door. 
“May I come in?” cried a familiar girlish 
voice. 

“Yes,” said Dana ; and Isabel came quickly 
into the room. 

“Come, you two,” she cried. “ We're 
waiting dinner. Oh, I see,” she added mer. 
rily. ‘ Dress—Saxa!—Dana! Whatis the 
matter? Have you had bad news ?” 

“Yes, baby dear,” said Saxa, solemnly; 
“very, very bad news.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, wildly, as she 
turned ghastly pale. — “ News !— Tom’s 
ship ¢” 

She reeled and would have fallen, but 
Saxa caught her, and kissed her affection. 
ately. 

“No, no, little one,” she cried hastily. 
“Tt isn’t that.” 

“Ah!” gasped Isabel, “I thought— 
Then you two are in trouble.” 

“Yes, dear. Who is with daddy ?” 

“With papa? Only the nurse.” 

“Go and send her away, little one. We 
must go in and speak to him quite alone.” 

“ Then it is some great trouble.” 

“Yes, dear. You will know quite soon 
enough. Now go.” 

Isabel, who had looked upon them both as 
elder sisters whom she must obey, almost 
from a child, left the room without a word. 

“Will it be best to go to him, Saxa?” 
said Dana hoarsely. 

“Yes: we may be girls who have been 
laughed at through the country for our love 
of horses and the hunt,” said Saxa, firmly, 
“but we have always been ladies, and we 
will show these men that we are not to be 
treated asif we were already their wives and 
slaves.” 

“Papa is quite alone now, Saxa,” said 
Isabel, reappearing at the door. “Oh, Saxa, 
dear —Dana—can’t I do anything for you ?” 

“No, dear,” said the elder sister, gravely, 
“it is not your fault.” 

“Nurse said you must please not say 
anything to agitate papa,” said Isabel, gently. 

Saxa looked at her half pityingly, and 
then went slowly out, followed by her sister. 

“Nurse!” she muttered in a contemptuous 
whisper, as she went along the corridor to 
Mr. Elthorne’s door. “Oh, Dan, quick; 
let’s take the leap, and have it over, for after 
all it can’t be true.” 
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She turned the handle of the door, and a 
ery of welcome arose from the couch, 

“Ah, my bonnie Dianas,” cried the old 
man; “this is good of you to come and see 
me before you go down. Why, how bright 
and handsome you both look.” 

Saxa went straight up to the couch, took 
the two hands extended to her, and bent 
down and kissed the sufferer ; and for the 
first time now, the hardness of her task be- 
came plain, and she began to shrink from 
hurting the poor weak invalid, lying so help- 
less there. 

“Dana, my pet,” he said, kissing the 
younger sister in turn, and then excitedly— 
“Why your hands are damp and cold. What 
isit? There is something wrong.” 

They looked at each other as if to say— 
“You tell him.” 

Ralph Elthorne saw it, and his facial 
muscles twitched, and an angry look came 
into his eyes, but he passed it off with a 
forced smile. 

“Now, now,” he cried. 
my dears. 


‘None of that, 
It’s nothing. We've had many a 


run together, and I’ve only had a fall. Don’t 
you two begin any of that nonsense. I was 
a bit hurt, but I’m Ralph Elthorne still : 
Daddy to you, my darlings, in name only 


yet, but it’s going to be real before long, you 
know. I’m not ill, only a bit crippled for 
the present. I’m not an invalid, my dears, 
so out with it—what is it ?” 

There were words in his little speech 
which made their task more difficult still, 
and they glanced at each other again. 

“Come, Saxa,” he cried. “Come, Dana, 
let’s have it. You don’t want to make me 
angry q ” 

“No, no,” cried Saxa, and she sank upon 
her knees by him, and laid her head upon 
his shoulder. 

“Then speak out. There’s something 
serious on the way. Ah! I see! Isabel! 
She has not gone—absurd! She was here 
just now.” 

“No, no, sir; it is not that.” 

“Hah!” he ejaculated. “She would not 
dare. Well then, what is it? You, Dana, 
speak, my child.” 

Dana was silent, and he turned angrily 
upon Saxa. 

“You are the elder girl. Tell me at 
once. I know: it is something about one of 
the boys.” 

“He must know, Dan; speak out,” said 

a, firmly. 

“Why do you put it on my shoulders ?” 
cried Dana, angrily. “ Very well then, if I 
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must. Daddy, it isn’t my fault, but that’s 
all over now.” 

“What is, my girl ?” 

“ All that with Alison ; and we’ve come to 
say good-bye. We are going back home.” 

“What?” he cried. “Nonsense! rub- 
bish! Some silly lovers’ tiff. What has he 
said to you? Bah! my pretty one! Go 
down and box his ugly ears, and make him 
beg your pardon ; you can do it, I know.” 

“And is Saxa to do the same?” she said 
bitterly. 

“What! you are not in trouble too, with 
Neil ?” 

Saxa was silent. 

Ralph Elthorne made an effort to raise 
himself, but his head fel] back heavily, and 
he uttered a low moan at his helplessness, 
and wiped his face. 

“Look here,” he said in a low trembling 
voice: “I know you two girls love me, and 
always have, since you were little bits of 
things, and it all increased when your poor 
dying father and mother begged me to act 
as your guardian. Come, now; I’ve done 
my duty to you both.” 

“ Always, dear,” said Saxa, tenderly. 

“Then now, both of you, do your duty by 
me. You, Saxa, my child, speak. You 
came here to stay for a day ortwo. I wished 
it so that you and the boys might see more 
of each other. I see; you have quarrelled.” 

“Not yet,” said the girl, firmly. ‘“ There 
is no need to quarrel ; all that is at an end.” 

“What ?” 

“Yes; at an end, guardian,” said Dana. 
“Tf Alison prefers another woman to me, he 
may have her.” 

“Alison? Another woman? Has he 
dared to trifle with you !—to oppose my 
wishes? No: it is a mistake. And you, 
Saxa, my girl, what is wrong with you?” 

“T say the same as my sister, sir. If Neil 
Elthorne prefers to marry your nurse, let 
him ; everything between us is at an end.” 

Ralph Elthorne’s jaw dropped, and he 
looked helplessly, vacantly, from one to the 
other. Then, raising his hands wildly, he 
seemed to be fighting for his breath, his con- 
vulsed features horrifying the two girls, who 
were strong-minded in their way, and accus- 
tomed enough to scenes of human suffering, 
to look on unmoved as a rule. But the 
aspect of their guardian startled them ; the 
callousness pror ‘ y their rough out-door 
education drop, away, and they were 
gentle women once again in the presence of 
the old man’s agony. 

“Tl ring for help,” panted Dana, and in 
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beginning to sob; and then, as her arm was 
loosened, she made for the door trembling 
and frightened at what she had said in her 
bitter dislike to the woman who had almost 
saved her life. 

“You had better go,” said Dana, who was 
startled at the change which had come over 
her sister’s face. 

Maria waited for no more, but repentant 
in her alarm, hurried out of the room, leaving 
the sisters alone. 

Just then the great bell in the turret over 
the hall began to clang out its summons for 
dinner. 


CHAPTER XX, 


“Saxa! What is it? I say, don’t stand 
looking in that stony way,” cried Dana, 
seizing and shaking her sister by the 
shoulder. 

“Don’t, Dan,” she said, in a low, hoarse 
voice, 

* But you look so strange.” 

“Yes: I’ve come a cropper,” said Saxa, 
with a hard set look in her handsome face. 
** Ts—is it all true?” 


“Yes,” said Dana, fiercely. ‘I can think 


of a dozen things now which go to prove it. 
I’ve had a faint suspicion for some time.” 


“T hadn’t,” said Saxa, in the same low 
tone. “I did not think he cared much for 
me, but I thought him too much of a gentle- 
man, and too loyal.” 

“They have both neglected us shame- 
fully.” 

“Yes, sis, they have,” continued Saxa 
slowly, “but I didn’t mind so very much. I 
never cared for him a deal. I never felt 
that it was what people called love, but one 
has gone on for years with the idea that one 
was to marry Neil Elthorne, and I feel now 
as if I had come down heavily all at once, 
horse and all.” 

“Yes: they’ve fooled us both,” cried 
Dana, and there was a deep silence in the 
house now, for the dinner-bell had ceased to 
clang. ‘What are you going todo? We 
can’t go in to dinner now.” 

“Dot” 

‘Yes : we can’t pass this over in silence.” 

“No,” said Saxa slowly, and as if she 
were thinking out her words before she spoke 
them. “I’m going in to poor old daddy—to 
tell him how we've been thrown off the 
scent.” 

“Tt will half kill him.” 

“No: it will rouse him, I say. He shall 
know everything we have heard, and then 





we shall have the truth from those boys, 
Oh, if I had only known before !” 

She drew herself up—pale now—with 
wounded pride, and the agony of spirit 
which made her speak through her set teeth, 

There was a sharp tapping at the door, 
“May I come in?” cried a familiar girlish 
voice. 

“Yes,” said Dana ; and Isabel came quickly 
into the room. 

“Come, you two,” she cried. “ We're 
waiting dinner. Oh, I see,” she added mer. 
rily. “ Dress—Saxa!—Dana! Whatisthe 
matter? Have you had bad news ?” 

“Yes, baby dear,” said Saxa, solemnly; 
“very, very bad news.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, wildly, as she 
turned ghastly pale. — “ News ! — Tom’ 
ship +” 

She reeled and would have fallen, but 
Saxa caught her, and kissed her affection. 
ately. 

“No, no, little one,” she cried hastily, 
“Tt isn’t that.” 

“ Ah!” gasped Isabel, “I thought— 
Then you two are in trouble.” 

“Yes, dear. Who is with daddy ?” 

“With papa? Only the nurse.” 

“Go and send her away, little one. We 
must go in and speak to him quite alone.” 

“ Then it is some great trouble.” 

“Yes, dear. You will know quite soon 
enough. Now go.” 

Isabel, who had looked upon them both as 
elder sisters whom she must obey, almost 
from a child, left the room without a word. 

“Will it be best to go to him, Saxa!” 
said Dana hoarsely. 

“Yes: we may be girls who have been 
laughed at through the country for our love 
of horses and the hunt,” said Saxa, firmly, 
“but we have always been ladies, and we 
will show these men that we are not to be 
treated asif we were already their wives and 
slaves.” 

“Papa is quite alone now, Saxa,” said 
Isabel, reappearing at the door. ‘ Oh, Saxa, 
dear —Dana—can’t I do anything for you!” 

“No, dear,” said the elder sister, gravely, 
“it is not your fault.” 

“Nurse said you must please not say 
anything to agitate papa,” said Isabel, gently. 

Saxa looked at her half pityingly, and 
then went slowly out, followed by her sister. 

“Nurse!” she muttered in a contemptuous 
whisper, as she went along the corridor to 
Mr. Elthorne’s door. “Oh, Dan, quick; 
let’s take the leap, and have it over, for after 
all it can’t be true.” 
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She turned the handle of the door, and a 
ery of welcome arose from the couch. 

“Ah, my bonnie Dianas,” cried the old 
man; “this is good of you to come and see 
me before you go down. Why, how bright 
and handsome you both look.” 

Saxa went straight up to the couch, took 
the two hands extended to her, and bent 
down and kissed the sufferer; and for the 
first time now, the hardness of her task be- 
came plain, and she began to shrink from 
hurting the poor weak invalid, lying so help- 
less there. 

“Dana, my pet,” he said, kissing the 
younger sister in turn, and then excitedly— 
“Why your hands are damp and cold. What 
isit? There is something wrong.” 

They looked at each other as if to say— 
“You tell him.” 

Ralph Elthorne saw it, and his facial 
muscles twitched, and an angry look came 
into his eyes, but he passed it off with a 
forced smile. 

“Now, now,” he cried. 
my dears. 


‘None of that, 
It’s nothing. We've had many a 


run together, and I’ve only had a fall. Don’t 
you two begin any of that nonsense. I was 
a bit hurt, but I’m Ralph Elthorne still: 
Daddy to you, my darlings, in name only 
yet, but it’s going to be real before long, you 


know. I’m not ill, only a bit crippled for 
the present. I’m not an invalid, my dears, 
so out with it—what is it ?” 

There were words in his little speech 
which made their task more difficult still, 
and they glanced at each other again. 

“Come, Saxa,” he cried. “Come, Dana, 
let's have it. You don’t want to make me 
angry q ”» 

“No, no,” cried Saxa, and she sank upon 
her knees by him, and laid her head upon 
his shoulder. 

“Then speak out. There’s something 
serious on the way. Ah! I see! Isabel! 
She has not gone—absurd! She was here 
just now.” 

“No, no, sir; it is not that.” 

“Hah!” he ejaculated. “She would not 
dare. Well then, what is it? You, Dana, 
speak, my child.” 

Dana was silent, and he turned angrily 
upon Saxa. 

“You are the elder girl. Tell me at 
once. I know: it is something about one of 
the boys.” 

“He must know, Dan; speak out,” said 
Saxa, firmly. 

“Why do you put it on my shoulders ?” 
ered Dana, angrily. ‘“ Very well then, if I 
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must. Daddy, it isn’t my fault, but that’s 
all over now.” 

“ What is, my girl?” 

* All that with Alison ; and we’ve come to 
say good-bye. We are going back home.” 

“What?” he cried. “Nonsense! rub- 
bish! Some silly lovers’ tiff. What has he 
said to you? Bah! my pretty one! Go 
down and box his ugly ears, and make him 
beg your pardon ; you can do it, I know.” 

“And is Saxa to do the same?” she said 
bitterly. 

“What! you are not in trouble too, with 
Neil ?” 

Saxa was silent. 

Ralph Elthorne made an effort to raise 
himself, but his head fel] back heavily, and 
he uttered a low moan at his helplessness, 
and wiped his face. 

“Look here,” he said in a low trembling 
voice: “I know you two girls love me, and 
always have, since you were little bits of 
things, and it all increased when your poor 
dying father and mother begged me to act 
as your guardian. Come, now; I’ve done 
my duty to you both.” 

“ Always, dear,” said Saxa, tenderly. 

“Then now, both of you, do your duty by 
me. You, Saxa, my child, speak. You 
came here to stay for a day ortwo. I wished 
it so that you and the boys might see more 
of each other. I see; you have quarrelled.” 

“Not yet,” said the girl, firmly. ‘“ There 
is no need to quarrel ; all that is at an end.” 

“What ?” 

“Yes; at an end, guardian,” said Dana. 
“Tf Alison prefers another woman to me, he 
may have her.” 

“Alison? Another woman? Has he 
dared to trifle with you ?—to oppose my 
wishes? No: it is a mistake. And you, 
Saxa, my girl, what is wrong with you?” 

“T say the same as my sister, sir. If Neil 
Elthorne prefers to marry your nurse, let 
him ; everything between us is at an end.” 

Ralph Elthorne’s jaw dropped, and he 
looked helplessly, vacantly, from one to the 
other. Then, raising his hands wildly, he 
seemed to be fighting for his breath, his con- 
vulsed features horrifying the two girls, who 
were strong-minded in their way, and accus- 
tomed enough to scenes of human suffering, 
to look on unmoved as a rule. But the 
aspect of their guardian startled them ; the 
callousness produced by their rough out-door 
education dropped away, and they were 
gentle women once again in the presence of 
the old man’s agony. 

“Tl ring for help,” panted Dana, and in 
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her confusion she ran to the wrong end of 
the room to find the bell-pull, while Saxa 
threw herself on her knees by the couch, and 
caught one of the fluttering hands. 


“Oh, daddy! dear old daddy!” she eried 
“what have we done!” Then excitedly, 
“Dan, we were selfish fools to speak. Dear. 
dear old guardy—we’ve killed you!” 





THE CONTRASTS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Short Sunday Readings for October. 
By rae Rev. D. W. FORREST, M.A. (Morrar). 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
MAN’S APPROACH TO GOD, AND GOD’S APPROACH 
TO MAN. 
*‘ Knock, and it shall be opened unto you.”—Marrt. vii. 7. 

“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: ifany man... . 

open the door, I will come in to him.””—ReEv. iii. 20. 
LL religion means the bringing of God 
and man together, and the end to which 
it points is their union in an absolute fellow- 
ship. That ideal lies broken, unfulfilled ; 
and so these two separate souls, God and 
man, are ever seeking each other, because 
they are meant each for the other, the Divine 
longing to take up the human into its own 
fulness and peace, the human crying for the 
Divine, sometimes as out of a great darkness. 
Now Christ shows us that there is a vast 
difference between these two approaches. 
The Divine, when it appeals to the human, 
may fail and be turned aside ; but when the 
human appeals to the Divine, it never fails. 
When God draws near to a soul, He may be 
sent away. The blessing which He bears 
with Him may be resisted and thrust back. 
“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock ; if 
any man... . open the door, I will come 
in.” The power of opening lies within. Not 
even God can force an entrance. He stands 
as a suppliant at the gate of His own creature, 

who may keep Him waiting there. 

But it is not so, says Christ, when man 
comes to God. The moment he knocks, the 
door flies open. The treasures of the Divine 
are his for the seeking. The child cries, and 
the Father’s arms are round him in an instant. 
At first sight, it seems strange that the Divine 
should be limited and hampered by the 
human, but that the human should be able 
to pass into the fulness of the Divine without 
hindrance or delay. We are apt to think, 
Nay, it is just the reverse. Let man wait 
upon God’s pleasure, not God upon man’s. 


The creature would be above the Creator, if | 


he could thus dictate to Him. 

Yet, in reality, God’s greatness and Divinity 
are manifested in nothing more plainly than 
in His readiness to abide our time, His entire 





openness to our approach. You see this from 
the relations of men to one another. A good 
man knows that some friend is falling into 
careless or shameful courses. He goes to 
him : plies him with every form of entreat 

and warning ; but the other is deaf and stub 
born, tells him very likely that he can attend 
to his own affairs well enough. So he is 
powerless in his efforts to help. Behold, I 
stand at the door, and knock : if he will but 
open— ; ay, but he will not A few 
months pass, and the friend who has rebuffed 
every approach of kindness is overwhelmed 
with sudden distress. He longs for com 
panionship and sympathy. Where can he 
go? In his calamity he turns to the very 
man whose affection he had slighted, and lo! 
at once the best is given him. The troubled 
soul has only to knock, and it is opened. 
Would any one say, “It ought not to be so, 
It was not worthy of one who had been s 
often despised, to respond so readily”? Why, 
it was his very nobleness, his largeness of 
nature, that made him thus like a well of 
living water, where the thirsty might refresh 
themselves at will. He had treasures of love 
and tenderness which he longed to lavish, 
but he could do nothing till his friend let 
him. 

Thus it is with God : only, the best human 
life is but a faint image of the Divine. It 
makes mistakes, does not know at times how 
to reach a sinner, grows weary, too, in its 
well-doing. But God sees to the end of every 
soul’s necessity, and adapts Himself in infinite 
ways to guide and regain it. Essentially, 
however, his relation to us is the same 4% 
that which we hold to each other. He does 
not overbear our personality. There is 4 
limit which He cannot overpass. Is it not 
so? Why are our repentances so short-lived! 
Why do we not keep our resolves of conse 
cration? Not because He has withdrawn 
Himself, but because we have built up bar 
riers against His continued influence. Ou 
temporary penitence and vows were the 
quickening of His Spirit. We responded for 
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« time, and then hardened ourselves. No 
doubt God has unspeakable reserves of 
grace, untold methods of approaching souls, 
through conscience and reason, hope and fear, 
through every variety of individual experi- 
ence. But in every instance His approach 
is only an appeal, not a compulsion ; and the 
answer to it lies finally with each soul itself. 

Perhaps, weary of the perversity of man, 
we exclaim, M only He would take charge of 
us, so that we might walk in the right way, 
with no chance of choosing the wrong. But 
to speak thus is not to glorify Him, and it is 
todishonour ourselves. God does not ask 
the flowers to bloom, or the planets to revolve. 
He speaks, and it is done. But he asks man 
to serve Him. “ My son, give Me thy heart.” 
And when it is offered to God by a personal 
and conscious surrender, a new treasure is 
added to the Divine riches, and there grows 
up a fellowship between the soul so yielding 
itself and the Eternal to whom it comes. 
But if man were deprived of this indepen- 
dence, he would sink from a child of God’s 
heart into a creature of His hand, and by 
his obedience would bring Him no more 
glory than a star that shines because it must. 
It is from within that God freely opens His 
life to us, and it is from within that we must 
freely open our lives to Him, if we are to 
retain the image of His nature. 

But just because He cannot force Himself 
upon any, when the first longing for Him 
rises in a human heart, His Spirit leaps forth 
to meet it. He comes as soon as He can, as 
soon as a way is made for Him. Be the 
opening however small, there is room for 
Him to enter. The toiler calling for more 
strength, the sufferer for release, the desolate 
for comfort—every such ery is like the open- 
ing of a little door in the soul, through which 
it says, Come and abide with me. And He 
who enters to supply one need, remains to 
create the feeling of all other needs, and to 
satisfy them, till the life is filled with a per- 
vading Presence, and “the house with the 
odour of the ointment.” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 


THE ACTUAL AND THE IDEAL. 


“ All have sinned and come short of the glory of God.”— 
i Rom. iii. 23. 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
Heaven is perfect.”—Marr., v. 48. 


_ ONE of the essential notes of Christianity 
18 its insistence on perfection of character. 

ith the clearest perception of man’s actual 
feebleness and failure, it yet abates no jot of 





the strenuous claim it makes, never lowers 
or lays aside its ideal standard as the uni- 
versal law of human life. ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul.” “Bringing every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ.” 
“ Be ye perfect, even as your Father which 
is in Heaven is perfect.” And because it 
speaks with this unvarying voice, there are 
those who declare that it is not, and cannot 
be, a religion for humanity as a whole. It 
has indeed, they say, created or moulded the 
noblest types of character that the world has 
seen for stainless purity, for sweetness of 
temper, for wonderful self-forgetfulness. But 
such genius as they possessed for self-sacrifice 
is a rare and blessed gift, which no more 
belongs to the masses of mankind than a 
genius for science or poetry. You might as 
well expect all men to equal Newton in 
mathematics, or Keats in song, as Wilber- 
force or Livingstone in philanthropy. Hence 
Christianity, by proposing to them an im- 
possible task, fails to lift them to what is 
within their reach. By treating all as on the 
same level of moral possibility, you quicken 
the few and leave the many untouched. To 
get the best you can out of men, you must 
not ask more than they can give. 

Plausible as this objection is, it implies the 
most shallow theory of man’s nature. It 
asserts definite limits beyond which certain 
souls cannot rise. What are they? How 
are we to know them? Men are at all stages 
of moral development. The lowest concep- 
tion of respectability, if we are to judge by 
mere appearances, is a “counsel of perfec- 
tion” to the reckless and abandoned. But 
if I am right in telling a man to be sober, 
diligent, upright, why may I not go further 
and talk to him of being thoughtful for 
others, and patient and forgiving? Where 
is the line to be drawn? Character is a 
plastic and flexible thing; every new virtue 
it acquires is not only a crowning of the past, 
but a starting-point for the future. And its 
course is full of surprises. Hidden forces 
that have been long smouldering burst sud- 
denly into a flame of heroism. The unlike- 
liest lives become transfigured, and we are 
startled by revelations of spiritual reserves 
that put to shame our formal calculations. 
Had they been treated on the principle of 
not asking from them more than they seemed 
able to give, they would have been left 
stranded, or “cast as rubbish to the void.” 
But the charity that suffers long and is kind, 
that believeth all things and endureth all 
things, worked out their redemption. It is 
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vain to argue that the common man may 
as well hope to be a poet as a saint. Why 
is it that he acquiesces in his imaginative in- 
capacity, and feels no shame thereat, while 
his defects of conduct and disposition are 
accompanied by rebuke and discontent ? 
Because the very notion of duty carries with 
it the nature of the Infinite ; and to take for 
granted that at any point a necessary arrest 
is put upon a soul’s advance is to turn con- 
science into a self-contradiction. 

Christianity fairly faces these facts. To 
it there is nothing inexplicable in this cease- 
less aspiration of man after a pertect good- 
ness. He is but claiming his own. His 
struggles with sin, his pathetic regrets, his 
impatience of his best efforts are but the 
Divine in him seeking, often dimly, its rest 
and home. The evil that weakens and em- 
bitters him arises from this, that he has 
refused to accept his place as one in the 
kingdom of souls ruled and sustained in 
every part by the supreme life of God. He 
is a fragment trying to make itself a com- 
plete whole. And as his peace and joy were 
lost because he closed up his individuality 
against the constant inflow and outflow of 
the Divine life, so they can only return not 
by efforts from within the narrow circle of 


his own personality to struggle up to the 
Infinite, but by allowing the Infinite to re- 
possess and re-fill his being. And the eternal 
value of Jesus Christ to man is that in Him 
the Divine descended into the human, to 


renew and transform it. He came not to be 
an isolated unapproachable figure in history, 
but the beginning of a new order in man- 
kind. His own spotless character is the 
prophecy and the assurance of what He will 
yet realise in humanity itself. And His first 
work on any soul is to convince it of its in- 
adequacy and helplessness, bowing it in pros- 
tration by casting upon it the white light of 
His holiness, or smiting it with longing for 
the sweetness of His love, till the soul, burst- 
ing the bonds of its finitude and self-content, 
yields itself to the uplifting of His Spirit. 
He becomes its deeper self, reigning in the 
centre of all its thoughts, emotions, and ener- 
gies, alike the inspiration and the guarantee 
of its spiritual progress. ‘I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” Therefore, although 
the moral conflict remains for such a man, 
its character and conditions are totally 
changed. The Divine, which is the end of 
his desire, is in a true sense already within 
him ; and the battle that he has to wage is 
simply to afford it free play in his entire 
nature through the continued and increasing 





exercise of that spirit of self-surrender 
whereby he received it at the first, “J 
follow on,” says St. Paul, “that I may 
apprehend that for which also J am appre 
hended of Christ Jesus.” 

That is the idealism of Christianity. Its 
distinctive quality lies not in what it asks 
from man, but in what it gives to him. So 
far as it proclaims an ideal for him, it is 
merely revealing to him the truth of his own 
nature, bringing to light what is already 
there. But its special message is that this 
ideal is a living and encompassing power 
that can realise itself in him, whatever be 
the meanness of his present state. Other. 
wise it would be a mockery to speak of 
Christ’s advent as “good tidings of great 
joy.” It may be sometimes, as one has said, 
a weary way to God, but it is certainly 
wearier far to any demi-god. A lofty good- 
ness which is only relative and finite remains 
ever of necessity outside of us, and for the 
mass of men it is as much a despair as an 
encouragement. But a goodness which is 
infinite “has room for all things in its lap 
to lie.” It is not a burden that oppresses us, 
but an atmosphere that bears us up. 


“‘ God’s greatness flows around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessnes; His rest.’’ 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
THE NATURAL AND THE SPIRITUAL. 


“That was not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural ; and afterward that which is spiritual.’”’—1 Cor. xv. 46, 
THE highest truths which man attains are 
the slow growth of a broadening experience. 
They do not appear at once, full-grown and 
equipped, like the fabled Minerva from the 
head of Jove. The splendour of the “com 
in the ear” comes at first as a tiny seed. 
Through the long ranges of Jewish history 
there runs the thread of a great hope, the 
regeneration of mankind by the appearance of 
One anointed by God to establish and com- 
plete His kingdom in the earth. The golden 
age was not to be the creation of man’s wisdom 
and goodness ; it was to be a gift, a revelation 
from on high, the intervention of the Eternal 
in the person of a chosen Messiah, who would 
deliver the poor and needy, abolish trans 
gression, and bring in an everlasting righte 
ousness. No nobler thought has ever entered 
into the heart of man, and it is the same 
thought centring in Jesus Christ and reaching 
forth for its fulfilment into the future, which 
is the inspiration of the Church to-day. But 
see the shape which it took for the Jews. 
The Messiah was to sit upon the throne of 
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- David, and exalt the Hebrew name to more 
than its ancient glory. His triumph was 
essentially a Jewish victory obtained in very 
much the same manner as Joshua overcame 
the enemies of Israel. How strange that 
sounds tous now. We feel that God’s Mes- 
siah could know no “peculiar people” but 
the honest hearts in every nation that fear 
God and do righteousness, that the thoughts 
of justice and forgiveness which He came to 
realise would not have been quickened but 
hindered in man by methods of worldly con- 
quest or the display of outward grandeur and 
authority. A whole hemisphere separates 
us from that old Jewish dream. Yet it is 
only the form that has changed. The natural 
has passed into the spiritual. But had it not 
been for the natural, the spiritual would not 
have been reached. The idea of a Divine | 





is yet something hard, external, set up over 
against him. But there comes a day when 
he is arrested by the vision of Christ as no 
mere master, but the giver of the life He 
demands. It pleases God to reveal His Son 
in him, and the man is swept out of himself 
and possessed by Another. His duty begins 
to glow with a new light. How quick he is 
to discover fresh openings of service! Why ? 
Because the will of Heaven is no longer 
without him as a command, but within him 
asa desire. He has ceased to be simply a 
“living soul,” controlling his conduct by a 
prescribed standard; he is a “ quickening 
spirit.” It was through the hardness of 
obedience that he came to its illumination, 
through his defects in the pursuit of holiness 
that he discovered his need of the gift of 
eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord. That 


kingdom would never have lodged itself in | was not first in him which is spiritual, but 
human souls without gathering round it} that which is natural; and afterward that 
some earthly associations. There is a child- | which is spiritual. 
hood of the race as well as of the individual.| The relationships of earth, with which we 
The first thing is to get a truth imprinted in | are familiar from our earliest years, are the 
the mind and character in some form, how- | adumbrations of Divine realities. The two 
ever crude. Time and God’s leading will do | fundamental relations of man are those in 
the rest. | which he stands to God and to his fellow- 
So it has been with the idea of sacrifice. | men ; and the home is the training-school and 
The necessity of it was recognised by the first | revelation of both. From the earthly parent 
men who sought to worship God. They felt | the boy gains his first conception of the 


that they must give Him something of their , Fatherhood in Heaven ; and the thought of 
own, something that represented their life ;| brotherhood which is born in the family 


and they shed the blood of bullocks and | widens out through citizenship and nation- 
sheep and goats. The ritual of animal sacri- | ality till he realises that “God hath made of 
fice not only expressed, but helped for a | one blood all nations of men to dwell on all 
period to keep alive within them, the sense of | the face of the earth.” It is not by suppress 
God’s claim to their homage, and of their | ing the special affections of kinship, but by 
shortcoming before Him. But when gradu- | extending and purifying them, that the loftier 
ally the form degenerated into a formality, | truth is reached. For Christ himself the 
the prophets raised their protest against the | whole world was full of Divine symbolism. 
travesty. “To what purpose is the multi-| He saw in the lilies of the field, “ which did 
tude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the | not toil nor spin,” that simple dependence on 
Lord. Cease to do evil, learn to do well;)| the Almighty goodness which finds its purest 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” | form in the conscious trust of the faithful 
Here we see the moral growing out of the| soul. The fairness of face or scene is but a 
natural, the spirit of self-sacrifice clearing hint or suggestion of the inner beauty of 
itself of hurtful accretions, and preparing the | holiness, and music but an imperfect expres- 
way for Him who was to give it its final | sion of the harmony of all God’s works and 
expression, and who in the name of humanity | of the life of His countless saints on high, 
presented to the All-holy the one perfect | “where one will alone is loved and only one 
offering of a human heart and life, “Not my | is done.” There are those who tell us that 
will, but Thy will be done.” The altar of | this is but to transfer earthly ideas to hea- 
the patriarchs still stands ; but the servants | venly things, and that Heaven is but the 


of God no longer offer upon it rams or goats. 
They offer themselves. 

And nowhere is this principle more obvious 
than in man’s deepening thought of God’s 
authority over him. At first the moral law, 
which he acknowledges as “ just and good,” 


dream of earth. But, if Christ be true, it is 
not so; it is earth which is the shadow of 
Heaven, and which is made, like the Taber- 
nacle of old, after the pattern on the Mount, 
It is the image and precursor of the True, 
and leads us to our heritage. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY. 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE UNIVERSAL. 
‘What must I do to be saved ?”—Acrts xvi. 30. 
“T could wish that myself were anathema from Christ for 
my brethren, my kinsmen uccording to the flesh.”—Rom. ix. 3. 

THE answer of the Apostle to the Philip- 
pian jailor represents the historic teaching of 
the Church as to the character and method 
of salvation: “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” The 
troubled soul is assured that the condition of 
all health and hope for it lies in a right per- 
sonal attitude to God, in the individual re- 
ception of His redeeming grace. Itis treated 
in the first place as if it stood alone, apart 
from all other souls around it: the duty 
which it owes to them grows out of its pri- 
mary relation to the supreme Lord, and can 
only be truly understood and discharged 
where that relation has been already estab- 
lished. 

There is no doctrine of the Church which 
has been more ridiculed and disparaged than 
that of personal salvation. It has been de- 
nounced as inculeating an unblushing selfish- 
ness. You do not praise, it is said, the man 
who is always asking, How can I make my 
life secure, and gain ease and comfort? You 


call him worldly, and tell him that he has no 
right to pursue his own ends irrespective of 


his neighbour’s good. Why then should you 
think better of him, when he cries, How can 
I obtain a portion with the saints? It is 
simply other-worldliness. And to declare 
to him, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved,” is only to confirm 
him in the idea that salvation is something 
that he can have for himself, as an individual 
gratification. No; if a man wants to be 
saved, you must teach him that there is only 
one way, to cease thinking of how much he 
can get, to realise that he is but one of the 
great human family, to keep his eyes and 
ears open for every sight and sound of misery, 
that he may be a healer of wounds and a 
helper of souls. That was St. Paul’s way, 
“*T could wish myself anathema from Christ 
for my brethren.” Here is the spirit that 
saves, because it is willing to be lost. But 
he that seeketh to save his life shall lose it. 
This modern gospel of the enthusiasm of 
humanity has a lofty air, a generous purpose. 
But it lacks a basis ; it does not touch the 
root of the matter. It gives no account of 
sin ; it has no message to a guilty conscience. 
Suppose that some one comes to you in dis- 
tress and humiliation of heart. He has lived 
a careless and self-indulgent life. You suc- 
ceed, perhaps, by your appeals and your ear- 


) 
' 


| nest sympathy in recalling him to noble 
ways, and he spends himself in eager minis. 
tries to others. Have you healed the hurt of 
his soul? Have you removed the shame of 
his past misdeeds? He isa child crying out 
‘for the Father, and you lead him to his 
; brethren. He longs to be delivered from his 
sorrowful self, to be taken up by the Infinite 
Might and Mercy, and you bid him be cop. 
tent with the fellowship of the men about 
him, who are as frail as he. That is to offer 
stones for bread. For when a soul is once 
thoroughly aroused to know itself, and is 
bowed down in an agony of self-condemna. 
tion, it loses sight of everything around it: 
people pass by it like shadows in a dream: 
it is conscious for the time of but two real 
beings in the universe, itself and God. Jf 
has an account of its own to render ; and this 
profound conviction of its personal responsi- 
bility cannot be explained away by heroics 
about self-sacrifice. ‘Against Thee, Thee 
only, have I sinned.” 

And again, if a man is not to concern him. 
self about his relation to God, but to find 
his happiness in serving others, his service of 
them will be a very restricted thing after all. 
He can do much indeed to brighten their lot, 
but before their sorest necessity he is para 
lysed. What message of emancipation has 
he for the slave of some confirmed evil habit! 
He can remonstrate or upbraid or beseech. 
But the poor wretch feels his degradation 
keenly enough. He wants toreform. What 
he lacks is inspiration, a new bracing of his 
moral being, the strength that is perfected in 
our weakness. The other cannot impart the 
secret to him: for he does not know it him 
self. He has not found God a present help 
in trouble: he has been taught that all that 
is needful is to be kind and unselfish. There 
his service stops. In the presence of death's 
mystery and the tragedies that break human 
hearts, he is silent. Only one thing avails 
then: the Eternal as our refuge, and under 
neath us the Everlasting Arms. 

Thus, even if you could kindle in any one 
this spirit of self-sacrifice without bringing 
him first to God, you would neither satisfy 
his inmost craving, nor would he be able to 
console others when they most needed it. 
But how are you to kindle this spirit in him! 
What is there in humanity to deserve his 
devotion or to respond to it? He may say 
that he has tried men and found them “a 
poor lot,” not worth troubling about. And 
assuredly, if there be no Divine above ani 
beyond man, there is no Divine in him: and 
his short life on earth becomes a struggle 
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~ more or less ignominious or pathetic, “ with 


darkness and the death-hour rounding it.” 
But to believe in Christ is to believe in the 
greatness of man, in the Divine image stamped 
within him, sadly marred and crossed by sin 
but never destroyed, and in the possibility of 
restoring that image, of which Christ's per- 
son and life are the promise and pledge. 
Whoever has by such a faith attained for 
himself “the glorious liberty of the children 
of God,” has every motive for unceasing 
self-sacrifice ; an overwhelming sense of his 
own unworthiness, a passionate gratitude to 
the Mercy that sought him and set him free, 
a most tender pity for those still wandering 
and unconscious of their sonship. The tie 
that binds him to his Lord binds him to all 
for whom Christ died. It is the revelation 
of the value of his own soul that makes all 
other souls precious in his eyes. It is because 
he knows the sweetness of God’s rest himself 
that he is stirred with an unutterable longing 
to seek and save. 

That is the last stage of Christian character, 
its crown of salvation. “I could wish myself 
anathema for my brethren.” But it is not 
so at the beginning. The thought of salva- 


tion which many a burdened heart has, when 
itcomes to Christ, is often poor enough. It 
flees to Him as a refuge from moral judg- 


ment. Yet with all its ignorance, Christ 
receives it, corrects it and trains it in His 
own wisdom : and it cannot abide long with 
Him without being transformed into some- 
thing of His likeness, without learning that 
is interests are one with those of God and 
humanity. It feels itself a partaker in an 
“endless life,” which is an endless service. 
Modern Altruism is but a fragment torn 
from the Gospel of Him who said, “I came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister ;” 
itis a branch severed from its quickening 
root. There is no adequate and enduring 
service for universal mankind which has not 
Its source in a deep individual experience of 


the love of God. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
THE TEMPORAL AND THE ETERNAL. 


“The things which are seen are temporal; but the things 
Which are not seen are eternal,” —2 Con. iv, 18. 

ALTHOUGH man is made for the Eternal, 
yet during all his years on earth he is girt 
with the temporal. How ought he to regard 
it? “Despise it and suppress it,” said the 
hermits and anchorites of the earlier ages. 
They withdrew into the desert solitudes. 
Why should they form domestic ties which 





would so soon be snapped ? What was it to 
them whether governments rose or fell ? 
These things belonged to the perishable: 
they were looking for another country where 
the changeless realities are, over which time 
and death have no power. The less of the 
temporal, they declared, the more of the 
eternal. 


*‘ This world is all a flecting show 
For man’s illusion given. 
There’s nothing true but Heaven.” 

Yet right as they were in holding that all 
must stand aside that separates us from 
Christ, they were most surely wrong in 
fancying that our communion with Him 
would be deepest if we shut out our brethren 
from it, and that He has nothing to say to 
us through them or to them through us. It 
is in the manifold activities of common life 
that our character is moulded. The trade 
or profession that we follow, the surround- 
ings of home, our intercourse with friends 
and neighbours,—these in their outward 
form are temporal. The hour is coming 
when they shall cease to be. But still there 
is an eternal element in them. They vanish 
themselves, but they make an abiding con- 
tribution to our nature. If this world be 
God’s, then it cannot be merely an evil thing 
from which we must withdraw ourselves to 
grasp the world to come; it must, however 
“fleeting,” have some real relation to the 
Unseen. Its ambitions, its yearning tender- 
nesses, its bitter sorrows, are not a mere 
series of dissolving views, nor are they only 
a temptation drawing us away from the 
divine. They are a means of grace, a sphere 
of education; and by them the Master re- 
veals Himself to us. Through the veil of 
the temporal the eternal draws near. 

For what is life eternal? “To know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent.” Now, if we take that side 
of Christ’s life which we term self-denial, the 
bearing of the cross, who is likely to come 
nearest to Him in that? Here are two men 
who are equally earnest in seeking to follow 
Him. Both set their affections on the things 
that are unseen. The one is so impressed 
with the emptiness and frailty of earth that 
he resolves to have as little to do with it as 
possible. He enters a monastery, and spends 
most of his hours in fasting, meditation, and 
prayer. The other keeps his place among 
men. He is a humble workman, restricts 
himself in small indulgences that he may 
give pleasure to his wife and children, and 
out of a moderate wage can always spare 
something for a suffering brother or for the 
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spread of Christ’s gospel. Why is it that 
the latter will almost certainly grasp and 
appropriate the power of Christ’s self-sacrifice 
more than the former? Because it is borne 
in upon him in such various ways. The 
recluse thinks more about self-denial as a 
principle ; but in so far as he practises it, it 
is in a narrow round of duties that is apt to 
grow mechanical. But he who is workman, 
husband, father, citizen, has the larger life ; 
he has more avenues through which God can 
come to him, and teach him in ever fresh 
forms the lesson of unselfishness. 

We know some one of gracious spirit to 
whom without any misgiving we can carry 
up our anxieties and griefs. Others, we feel, 
may not understand us, or fail to respond : 
but we can depend upon him. Whence this 
deep insight of his, this rich gift of sym- 
pathy? It has been fed from a thousand 
sources. How many hearts he has comforted 
and strengthened, ere he attained it. Where 
are they now? Gone, it may be, from the 
world, or gone even from his memory. He 
saw them for a moment, read the trouble in 
their eyes, aided them with his charity, spoke 
a few kind words, and passed on. The 
things which are seen are temporal. But as 


he passed he took with him a finer tender- 
ness than he had before. And this, repeated 


week by week, has made the man you see. 
He has not despised the smaller opportunities 
of life, has let his love go out all the more 
freely that the occasion was slight and would 
not recur again; so that a beggar child by 
the wayside has helped to enlarge and purify 
his soul. 

It is by living, not by speculation, that 
the spiritual is truly nurtured in us. How 
can we doubt this when we remember Christ 
Himself? Not in the passionless calm of a 
distant eternity did He work out our salva- 
tion, but on the hills of Galilee, in the streets 
of Jerusalem, by the side of those whom He 
came to save. -He had to “learn obedience 
by the things which He suffered.” How 
much of His life was made up of what we 
call passing incidents. We see Him talking 
with the woman at the well, calling Zacchzeus 
down from the sycamore-tree, consoling the 
weeping mother of Nain. What a fleeting 
intercourse! Yes, but long enough for Him 
to implant in a soul a new hope, and long 
enough for Him too to learn something as 
the Son of Man from His very compassion. 
And as He had to become man like us, so we 
have to become men like Him, to tread the 
road of daily labours and find at every stage 
a divine training. 





There is no more dangerous error into 
which we could fall than to imagine that the 
things that are eternal belong only to the 
future. The eternal is the wnseen, what 
never can be perceived by the senses either 
here or hereafter, but which may be within 
us now as well as after death. Itis a spiritual] 
experience with which time has nothing to 
do. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard ; but 
God hath revealed it unto us by His Spirit.” 
“‘Now are we the sons of God.” Our character 
is permanent and continuous. There is no 
charm in the mysterious ordeal of death to 
regenerate the selfish heart. Heaven is but 
the flowering of earth’s noblest thoughts and 
loves. It does not create ; it brings to per 
fection. Therefore we are placed in this 
visible world that it may deepen within us 
the invisible life. And looked at in that 
light, the particular shape of our temporal 
lot is of no great moment. What is highest 
is never the exclusive property of any. Only 
the few can possess palaces or treasures of 
art : but the sunlight, and the birds, and the 
flowers of the field are the heritage of all, 
So there is no life so contracted that it has 
no room in it for all that is likest Godin 
us, and that Christ came to bring and t 
be tous. The most ordinary experiences of 
every day may teach a man forgivingness, 
self-denial, and love; and the greatest and 
widest sphere can do no more for him asa 
child of God. 

When one has come to think thus of his 
earthly life as a means of revealing-God in 
him, he ceases to mourn overmuch for its 
vanishing. He is content to let it go, to se 
its objects and relationships fade one by one 
from his eyes. They are not all lost, the 
friends whom he has loved better than him 
self, the labours into which he has put his 
whole heart and energy but which he is able 
to follow no longer. They have all done 
their part in training him to a nobler mar 
hood and for “a world of larger scope.” He 
has lost much; but how much more, and of 
the best, he has found and kept. The out 
ward man has been perishing, but the inward 
man has been renewed day by day. The 
years that have weakened his strength have 
only enriched his heart. “The more the 
marble wastes,” said Michael Angelo, “the 
more the statue grows.” The more his life 
is cut and wasted, the more the Divine image 
appears. And when the end has come we 
say of him: He was a hard learner here 
God’s lessons; it was time for him to be 
gone ; earth perhaps had little more to teach 
him; and the Master said, “‘Come up higher. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—CONFESSION. 


“ Love, we are in God’s hand; 
How strange now looks the life He makes us lead, 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we are, 
I feel He laid the fetter—let it lie!” 
Andrea del Sarto. 

HAT night, which had seemed to John 

Walrond. so much longer than any 
former night of his life, was nearly over. 
Already a faint grey glimmer was to be seen 
in the east, and the chill of the last hour 
before the dawn crept through the room, and 
made the two watchers shiver as they sat. 

Perhaps the dying man felt that chill, too, 
numbing heart and brain—felt his soul and 
senses sinking back into the dark, as the 
earth, with one slow, continuous effort, rose 
gut of it, and heaved her northern shoulder 
into the — again. He lay still with 
closed eyes, sleeping, perhaps, or perhaps 
half unconscious. 

And old Bilson looked long at John, and 
at last rose and came stealthily across the 
room to him, speaking in a gusty whisper. 

“Won't you write it down, sir? It is 
much if he says all that again! All about 
Mr. Harold warning him, and trying to save 
him, and how he would go to his death in 
spite of all. Seems to me it ought to be 
wrote down.” 


The idea commended itself to the young 
man, so much so that he blamed himself for 


not having thought of it sooner. And in his 
neat little pocket-book, among the records 
of marriages, burials, and christenings, and 
frigid little abstracts of Mr. Ravenstone’s 
sermons, he began to note down what he had 
heard of this coarse, rough-hewn drama, that 
seemed so out of place there. 

Now and then he appealed in a whisper to 
the old keeper, and found to his surprise 
that the old man’s memory of the actual 
words spoken was better than his own ; and 
from time to time they both glanced at the 
lawyer’s ashen face upon its pillows, with an 
unspoken doubt as to whether he would not 
suddenly look up and mock them both with 
a denial, or with one word that would change 
the whole aspect of the matter at once. 

No such interruption came, but presently 
they heard the sound of wheels—heard from 
far through the deathly stillness of dawn in 
those upland solitudes—and John guessed 
that Dr. Charlton must be returning, and 
tose up and went out to meet him. He had 
4 vision of the doctor, in his zeal for the law, 
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bringing back a couple of policemen with him 
to arrest Harold on the spot, and he was 
determined that, at any rate, no unpleasant 
scene should take place for want of the other 
being aware of the new light that had been 
cast on the affair since he left. Dr. Charlton 
was alone, and he had not even driven in at 
the yard gate when John came out on the 
doorstep. The young man stood and waited, 
looking round him in the clear grey solemn 
light. 

How small the little house that held a 
tragedy looked in the circle of the wild bare 
hills! Did the tragedy itself look small to 
any eyes that might be watching out of the 
wide, empty heaven? That thought, at any 
rate, did not trouble John Walrond, since his 
creed—not in other respects a comfortable 
one—had at least taught him that all the 
everlasting hills are of less duration and less 
importance than one human soul. 

The doctor arrived and dismounted, and 
John came forward and told his story, win- 
ning the more credence, perhaps, because he 
told it so baldly and so plainly. Then they 
entered the house, and the doctor, with pro- 
fessional instinct, went straight to his patient. 
But John looked down at the rug upon the 
hearth, and started, for the place was vacant 
and the sleeper gone ; and looking round for 
old Bilson, to inquire the meaning of this, it 
became evident that he was gone too—when 
or how did not appear. 

The people of the house were beginning 
to move about upstairs, but they had heard 
and seen nothing, and seemed to know nothing 
of the movements of their late inmates. Only 
Mrs. Mather, when questioned, smiled an 
enigmatical smile. ‘Let the young master 
be,” she said ; “ I'll warrant he'll go where he 
wants to, and come back when he should.” 

“To you know him, then?” asked Dr. 
Charlton, sharply. 

“ Ay! well enough ; and his father before 
him, and his grandfather before that. I’m 
not sure that I should have taken in him 
yonder if Mr. Harold hadn’t asked it of me ; 
for he’s brought ill-luck to many a door!” 


“Shall I drive you back to Colgrave?” 
asked the doctor, presently, returning to the 
door where John was standing. “There is 
nothing to be done for him, I fear, though he 
will probably live some hours—perhaps even 
a day or two. The woman here will do all 
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that can be done for the present, and he re- 
fuses to allow any one to be sent for.” 

**T must go back and see my vicar, and 
ask leave of absence. I shall be obliged to 
you if you will drive me down. But I shall 
return some time to-day, if I can be spared ; 
and I should like to speak to him before I go, 
if he is able to hear me.” 


“Will you listen to my father, if I bring 
him to see you?” asked John Walrond, bend- 
ing over the dying man. In sooth, he almost 
blamed himself for this proposal, thinking of 
his father’s doctrines as he did ; but he was 
at his wits’ end. 

“T think not. What should that fine old 
Tory have to say to me ?” answered Harris, 
slowly, with a faint light of amusement in his 
eyes. “Such men as he are really harder 
upon men like me than your school is. You 
think that one instant’s change might make 
it all right with me ; but he—the same Heaven 
would never hold us both! There! go your 
way, and if I am still alive when you come 
again, perhaps I will tell you something that 
I would never tell to your father.” 


Little enough did John say, either to Dr. 
Charlton or to Mr. Ravenstone, of his hopes 


and expectations in returning to Harris’s 
bedside. Perhaps he had very little of either, 
and was moved rather by common humanity 
than by what he would have called a higher 
spiritual desire. 

But little hold as he might have upon this 
poor soul, lost in the dark, he could perceive 
that any one else to whom he might appeal 
would have less than none ; and, at any rate, 
he was permitted to believe that while there 
was life there was hope—that, up to the very 
moment of the latest breath, a word—a 
thought—might undo the baleful work of 
years, and alter the destiny of eternity. 

There were certain functions of the day for 
which John was responsible ; and when these 
were discharged, to hunt up Mr. Ravenstone 
and partially explain matters to him was a 
work of time. Then, the long vigil of the 
preceding night, and the prospect of another, 
made a little sleep desirable, though he was 
too much excited, in his sedate fashion, to 
sleep soundly or easily. Altogether it was 
late in the afternoon when he found himself 
again on his way to Calton Edge, wondering 
vaguely what his strange impenitent would 
have to say to him, and whether it would 
affect any one else’s lot. 

After all, in spite of his very clear views 
as to the relative importance of this life and 





the next, his thoughts were more occupied’ 
with Harold Malreward, for whom this world 
was just opening, than with the man for whom 
it was just coming to an end. 

The young man’s abrupt departure had 
reawakened all John’s doubts as to the truth 
of his story. It seemed only too probable 
that he had meant harm, if he had not done 
harm. Some very good, innocent people are 
apt to be more suspicious—in the case of a 
bizarre or out-of-the-way crime—than those 
who really know more of the possibilities of 
iniquity. To John Walrond, Bilson’s cor. 
roboration, and even Harris’s confused recol- 
lections, seemed very insufficient, and he 
feared, he hardly knew what. 

And yet, he was more sorry for Harold 
Malreward than ever he had expected to be 
for any unrepentant criminal. Life had been 
very hard on this young man, who but yes. 
terday, as it seemed, had been master of 
Alston Crucis, and to-day was nothing and 
nobody. And how much harder would it be 
if, in addition to all other misfortunes, he 
had laid a burden of terrible guilt upon his 
soul ? 

Almost with shame, John avowed to hin- 
self that he did not want justice ; that, guilty 
or innocent, he wished Harold to escape, to 
have his share of peace and prosperity in 
life, in despite of this man who had cursed 
him by living, and now was going to ruin 
him by dying! He hardly knew whether he 
wished most for his father’s advice and help 
in the matter, or dreaded his hearing of it, 
as a magistrate and one bound, perhaps, in 
some way to take action. He bewildered 
himself with consideration as to what would 
be the best to do and what would be safer 
left undone, and half made up his mind to 
find his way somehow to old Bilson’s cottage, 
and appeal to him as an accomplice, not only 
of Harold’s, but of his own! 


And, meanwhile, the object of all this 
solicitude was quietly sitting, clothed and ia 
his right mind, in the drawing-room of Deer 
hurst Rectory. Clothed, that is to say, m0 
longer in picturesque rags, or in the more 
decent gipsy garb in which he had been seen 
last, but in the shooting-suit in which he had 
disappeared from Alston Crucis; rough and 
coarse in material, but bearing the unmistak 
able sign manual of a tailor who knows his 
business. And in his right mind, too, which, 
perhaps, he had hardly been for some weeks 

t. 
F Mieny things had changed their aspect @ 
Harold when he awoke from that so 
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well-earned sleep. The fever-dream of ven- 
geance was over. Wisely, or foolishly, he 
had let his opportunities slip by, and was 
more glad than sorry, with a gladness that 
he felt instinctively would last and grow. 
Christian charity towards his enemy he did 
not feel, but a kind of shuddering pity that 
almost excluded hate. He had fancied that 
he alone was left to fight against this man 
who had slain his father, and brought about 
his own ruin; and the feeling had sharpened 
hatred almost into frenzy. And, behold, the 
stars in their courses had fought against 
them both ; something celestial had robbed 
him alike of the grosser revenge he had first 
meant to take, and of the subtler vengeance 
that would have been as coals of fire on the 
other’s head. 

And now, that great storm-cloud of hate 
having lifted, the rest of the world began to 
regain something of its normal colour and 
appearance. ‘The possibility of clearing his 
father’s name no longer seemed utterly des- 
perate. Life, even without name and patri- 
mony, looked blank enough, but not alto- 
gether hopeless. And Love, which had 
betrayed him ?—well! he began to say to 


himself that he had been deceived, and that | 


Love was not everything—being, perhaps, on 
the point of discovering that it was a great 
deal more than ever he had thought it! 
When a young fellow has been deceived in a 
woman the damage is never irreparable, un- 
less he has married her; or unless he begins 
to think that the ideal which he thought to 
have found in her is nowhere, and does not 
exist. Harold had found his ideal again very 
soon after the loss of it, and little dreamed how 
much he owed to that fact. While he said 
to himself, and honestly felt, that his love- 
time was over, his faith in womanhood was 
coming back fresh and warm, and other things 
with it. In fine, life seemed worth living 
again,—though different enough from what 
he had once dreamed,—and his dead mother’s 
good name worth fighting for as well as his 
father’s reputation, and the world altogether 
a thing to face manfully, and not to flee 
from. 

Pondering deeply, he let the old keeper 
draw him from the cottage, where their pre- 
sence was no longer needed, not unwilling to 
escape from further speech with any one there 
till he had more time to decide upon his 
course of action, and shrinking from another 
sight of his vanquished enemy. A plunge in 
afresh ice-cold pool of the Calton brook, and 
a good breakfast at the old keeper’s cottage, 
modified his views even further, and the old 





man looked at him approvingly as he stood 
at the door of the cottage, talking cheerily 
to the dogs as they came up for their morn- 
ing’s greeting. 

*“Where off to now, Mr. Harold?” he 
asked. “I doubt you won't be wanting to 
do as you said once, and live up here with 
me for the rest of your days.” 

“Well! no; I suppose not—though it 
might be the best thing for me, after all. 
But I believe I am going to Parson Walrond’s, 
| to give an account of myself and take advice, 
like a good boy.” 

“Not in them clothes, I hope, Mr. Ha- 
|rold?” said the old man, eyeing the gipsy 
garb with great disfavour. 

“Why not? Why shouldn’t I go as what 
Tam?” 

They looked keenly at each other for a 
| moment, as if there was more in the question 
| than met the ear. Then the old keeper smiled, 
and shook his head. 
| Play-acting—all play-acting—Mr. Ha- 
rold. A gentleman you were born and bred, 
'and a gentleman you'll be wherever you go, 
|or whatever you call yourself. You can’t 
help that ; and don’t you forget it, for a gen- 
tleman that forgets his calling is like a keeper 
turned poacher—all the worse for what he 
has been! Go your ways, sir, and make 
yourself look like a gentleman, and take the 
parson’s advice. No, sir! I don’t want any 
thanks, nor anything of that sort, as you 
know well; only I’d be glad to hear what 
the parson says. And as for him up yonder, 
I'll step up this afternoon or evening, and 
find out how he goes on, and let you 
know.” 








“The parson’s advice,” said Harold to him- 
self, as he went on his way towards another 
haunt of his, with a view to making that 
change which his old friend had recom- 
mended, which he had half intended to make 
before. “The parson’s advice? Is that 
what I want, or my old play-fellow’s? Well! 
I have to keep my promise to her, anyhow, 
and it’s not quite so bad a business as it 
might have been.” 


The stupid housemaid at Deerhurst opened 
even her dull eyes a little when Harold asked 
if Miss Walrond was at home. The talk of 
the country-side had so far impressed her 
that he was almost the last person in the 
world she would have expected to admit. 
But she admitted him without demur, and 
ushered him into the drawing-room, where 
Elizabeth was sitting alone. 
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After all her suspense, and remorse, and 
self-torment—after a wakeful night and an 
anxious day—Elizabeth felt a tiny grain of 
provocation mingling with her intense relief 
as the young man walked in, safe and non- 
chalant, looking at first sight much as he 
had done when she saw him last at Crucis, 
only a little older than the time that had 
intervened would account for. 

The hand that she held out to him trembled, 
and she knew that it would not take much to 
make her cry: and by an impulse of self- 
defence she became a little cross, even while 
an involuntary look had betrayed the glad- 
ness that was instantly repressed. 

“T am very glad to see you,” she said, and 
paused, and took her hand away. 

“Are you? You looked more startled 
than glad. Did it frighten you to see me 
here ¢” 

“No! 1 was frightened when you went 
away; but I hope there was no need. And 
now I hope your adventures and troubles are 
over.” 

“On the contrary, they are just beginning, 
I believe! But first, I am here, according to 
promise, to tell you what I have done, or, 
rather, what I have not done, thanks to you ! 
That is, if you still care to hear ?” 

“You know that I care. Only, you sur- 
prised me a little, that’s all.” 

“You find me a very unaccountable per- 
son? Well, I find myself so, nowadays! But 
my appearance like this simply means that I 
have come to my right mind again.” 

“Tn what respect ?” 

“You know,” he answered, growing graver. 
“You brought me to my senses before it was 
too late; and so the story I have to tell is 
very different from what it might have 
been.” 

“Tell it me,” she said, softly, bending for- 
ward in her low chair, her hands tightly 
locked together, and her face just a little 
turned away. 

And he told it her, watching, half-abstrac- 
tedly, the curve of her delicate cheek, and 
the outline of her slender figure lost in the 
wide, low seat. Curtly enough he told it; 
with a certain amount of that pictorial vigour 
that comes from habits of keen observation, 
but with some tendency to slur over his own 
doings. What he had failed to do was more 
present with him just now than what he had 
succeeded in doing. And for a moment after 
he had ended both were silent; he deep in 
thought, and she afraid to speak because 
pride and joy had shaken her to the very 
bottom of her soul. 





“Tt has—fallen out differently, you see!” 
he said at last, still thinking, but thinking 
aloud. “I meant to have killed him! | 
thought I should not be ashamed of having 
done it—only a little ashamed of having to 
tell it to you! And now I come to tell you 
how I failed to save him, and am ashamed 
of that.” 

“But not of having tried —of having 
risked your own life for your enemy ?” 

‘*T don’t know what made me do it,” he 
answered, half whimsically, but altogether 
seriously, “It wasn’t at all what I meant! 
I have to thank you, I tell you, that I have 
been a fool, but nothing worse.” 

“You had better thank God! I think 
you had made up your mind, really, before 
I saw you.” 

For the first time since he had come in she 
looked at him fully, with soft shining eyes 
bright with tears—full of congratulations 
that she would not trust herself to put into 
words—full of a sacred joy that no words 
could have expressed. 

And his? Were there really tears in his 
eyes, too—those fathomless gipsy eyes that, 
as a rule, could keep secrets so well, but that 
now for a moment let his inmost soul look 
through them ? 

“Thank God, then,” he said, solemnly. 
“But you, too—from first to last you have 
helped me. God bless you, Elizabeth !” 


That was all. 


She knew him well enough 
to guess that he would have no more com- 
ments to make on this strange story ; nothing 


more to tell her about it. The details of 
what he had himself done she would have to 
find out from some one else. But Elizabeth, 
too, had her story to tell, and was trying to 
collect herself sufficiently to tell it. 

“And what do you mean to do now?” 
she asked, at last. 

“What do you advise? You have the 
best right to advise me, if you will take the 
trouble.” 

“Tn the first place, I think you should go 
back to Crucis ; and father thinks so too.” 

“T fear I should. But it will be rather 
humiliating.” 

“ And stay there, like a rational being, till 
matters are settled one way or another.” 

“That is reasonable, I daresay ; but I 
think there is only one way in which they 
can be settled, and I should like—— I care 
for the place too much ever to want to see it 
again.” 

“But you will stay, and fight it out to 
the end ?” 
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“TI suppose so. But I am not so keen| “ My father said that you were not to feel 
about fighting as I might be otherwise, be- | too sute of it, even now.” 
cause Well! it is Phil who gains if 1} “What is too sure? Can I believe that 
se.” all this has been brought to light for nothing ? 
“ Phil would not think it gain!” | I don’t believe it ; and you don’t, either! My 
“No! but right is right. And I believe | father’s name will be cleared! And as for 
my father thought that everything was | him, God has judged him, and doomed him, 
his.” ‘already! Once I should have grudged that 
“He might have been deceived, as well as he should escape his lawful punishment— 
everyone else. Wait a minute! Father said but not now!” 
I might tell you of something that has come | He was silent a moment, resting his chin 
to our knowledge within this twenty-four | upon his hands, the fierce glow of triumph 
hours. He said you might be trusted not to | dying out of his face. 
build too much upon it. I wrote it down, | “] wonder if this means name and fortune 
and he said it was clear. If you read it | for me, as well as justice for my father?” he 
you will understand it better than if I tell said at last, musing aloud. “If I had killed 
ou.” him, or even connived at his being killed, 
Elizabeth rose and unlocked a cabinet that | this news would have come too late, for me! 
stood beside her, and Harold watched her | Elizabeth! did you know of it, when you 
wonderingly, fascinated by that quaint min- | sent me off yesterday ?” 
gling of childlike, eager simplicity and wo-| “Yes!” she answered, blushing in sweet 
manly earnestness. She brought to him a | confusion. 


document, neatly written on lined paper,| “Should you have told me, if I had de- 

and he took it, and her hand along with it, | clined to go otherwise ?” 

and held the little hand a moment in his; ‘‘ I—suppose so!” 

own. “But you didn’t! Well! I am glad you 
“JT don’t thank you, you see!” he said. | didn’t.” 

“T was always stupid at saying what I feel, “And I—am glad there was no need to 

and now more than ever.” tell you. Are you ?” 


“T don’t deserve any thanks,” she said,| “I am not sorry. Ah! here is your 
eagerly, as he paused. father.” 

“No? Well! perhaps not,” he went on,| A moment later, and Elizabeth, too, heard 
with an odd little smile that covered a deeper | her father’s step. Harold rose to meet him, 
emotion. “You are made—I won't say what! | with a little smile at the corners of his lips, 
—and can’t help it; luckily for the rest of | and a boyish, half-ashamed look, as if he 
the world !” rather dreaded those keen, kindly eyes. 

She half turned away, almost impatiently. “At last!” said Mr. Walrond, rather 
He remembered the paper, opened, and | severely, but taking the young man’s hand 
glanced at it; then looked up, with a quick | in both his own with a certain fatherly air 
question. of possession. ‘My dear boy, why didn’t 

“Ts the woman here, then!” you come here before, as you promised ?” 

“Yes! Ever since we found her, almost} ‘Because I wanted to make a fool of my- 
dying by the roadside, nearly a fortnight ago, | self!” answered Harold, rather guiltily. 
and brought her here. Go on!” “ And I thought——” He paused, and the 

He read on, turning back now and again | Rector laughed, grimly. 
to read some sentence twice; mastering the| “You thought you could do that without 
meaning of the whole but slowly, as it ap- | advice or assistance? Likely enough! And 
peared to Elizabeth’s impatience. Important ; what do you mean to do now ¢” 
as Mrs. Coulson’s confession might be, it} “Iu the first place, to return your mare, 
seemed to her that she had written it so | which I borrowed in rather a hurry yes- 
plainly, so clearly, that its meaning ought to | terday, and to tell you what I did with 
be gathered at one glance. He laid it down | her.” 
at last, and the fierce gleam of his eyes for; ‘Ah? I had half forgotten her. To tell 
the moment startled her. the truth, I was more anxious to hear of your 

“T knew it! I was sure of it from the | safe return than even of hers. Sit down, 
first! And now! But I can wish him | now, and let me hear of your doings. As 
no worse punishment than has come on him | to the future, I hardly know what to think ; 
already. Only, I shall clear my father’s | but any help that I can give, you shall not 
name |!” need to ask for.” 
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CHAPTER XIX.—A CONFESSION. 


** Thou, that ownest the soul, 
Yet wilt grant control 
To another, nor disallow——” 


> all * os 
.* God help all poor souls lost in the dark.” 
R. Browning, 

*So you have come back ?” said the dying 
man, looking up into John Walrond’s grave, 
perplexed face with that terrible lightness 
that seemed defiant alike of mortal weakness 
and mortal fears. “I never knew one of 
your cloth who could keep away from a 
deathbed. - But I fear I shali not make what 
you would call an edifying end.” 

*T should not expect that,” answered John, 
with his blunt, child-like directness. “ But 
if I could hope to bring you to any degree of 
penitence, to throw yourself upon the mercy 
of Christ and trust in His merits, even at the 
very last——” 

He stopped, abashed, in spite of his utter 
honesty, by a sinister look that stole into the 
eyes that were watching his face beneath 
their half-fallen lids. 

“Ts it that you want? Or a confession 
from me, something that may affect the fate 
of—some one with whom you may be con- 
nected some day ?” 

Perhaps John was hardly quick enough to 
realise all that this might imply. Certainly he 
answered with more dignity than curiosity. 

*‘ Any confession that you may make, any 
proof of penitence that you may give, is 
likely to affect your fate more than that of 
any one else.” 

“You think so? Strange! the incon- 
sistencies of men. You would call a man 
like me a vessel of wrath and a child of 
hell, and yet believe that a moment or so 
might change all that. And your father 
would say tolerantly that I had not behaved 
quite like a gentleman, not having been to 
the manner born; but in his heart! Come! 
in reward for your superior charity I will tell 
you avery curious fact, one that will come 
in usefully in your future clerical career.” 

His voice was very thin and low, so thin 
and toneless that the other had need to listen 
attentively to catch every word. But he 
spoke without apparent difficulty, and even 
as it seemed with a certain satisfaction in 
using the one power of motion still left to 
him. Or perhaps, in a man who had been 
theatrical all his life, the satisfaction even 
then lay in feeling that he was about to 
shock and astonish his hearer. 

“You know your Bible, of course, Mr. 
Walrond? So did I once! There is one 





chapter to which I still attach some interest, 
because I find there the account of a case 
very like my own. I mean the fifth chapter 
of St. Mark, somewhere about the ninth 
verse.” 

John Walrond’s slow, tenacious memory, 
laboriously brought back to him, as out of a 
well-furnished but ill-arranged library, the 
chapter and its contents. And with that he 
started and looked questioningly at those 
strange, half-closed eyes that never swerved 
from their fixed gaze. Was it madness that 
glittered in them, or something worse ? 

“Ah! you understand me, I see. You 
have often heard me called wicked, no doubt! 
And sometimes, I daresay, you have heard 
me called mad. But I am not mad; and 
whether I am wicked you may judge when 
you have decided how far that man was re- 
— for what the Legion said and did in 
1m.” 

“J—TI cannot think that I understand you 
rightly,” faltered John Walrond. He would 
have thought the man was jesting, but that 
he could not conceive of any sinner so har- 
dened as to jest upon such a subject on his 
deathbed. 

“Yes, you do! 
literally.” 

“Do you mean, then 

“T mean that I am possessed ; that there 
is a devil in me, over and above that share 
of original sin that you say we all inherit. 
That there have been times when he has 
spoken through me, and acted through me, 
though whether against my will or not I can- 
not tell you. That half my life has been 
spent in trying to make the best of things 
that he has done, to carry out schemes on 
lines that he has laid down, and that he and 
I between us have made not such a bad thing 
of it, until last night! And whether the folly 
that brought about this end of it all was his 
or mine is again more than I can tell you.” 

John had heard Thornton Harris called 
mad. Till now he had never believed it, but 
at this moment he began to do so. And yet 
again his preconceived ideas of madness did 
not agree with the marble calmness of those 
features and the keen, mocking glance that 
seemed to be saying all the while, “ Are you 
fool enough to believe all this? Ido!” 

A shudder ran through him, not unob 
served by those watching eyes. 

“The question is,” went on the faint, in- 
sistent voice, with a subtle change in its 
tone, “will this partnership, for which I may 
or may not be responsible, be broken when 
soul and body part company? And if 80, 


You can’t take me too. 


” 
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where shall I go when the body goes to the 
dust and he to his own place ?” 

He was certainly not mocking now! 
Whether or not he was in his right mind 
was not so easily settled. His hearer had 
no time to settle the question even had he 
been able, but by a sudden flash of inspira- 
tion it seemed right to him to answer the | 
man according to his madness, if mad he | 
were. 


“That depends,” he said, “upon how far | ~ 


you have endeavoured to separate yourself | 
from him and from his doings in the mean- 
time.” 

Was it a look of disappointment on that 
impassive face? Had he expected dumb 
astonishment and horror instead of this sug- 
gestion of repentance,—adroit, considering 
from whom it came? If so, he did not be- 
tray himself, save by that hardly perceptible 
look. _ He closed his eyes, as if in weariness, 
and lay silent for a moment or two, then 
abandoned the subject with an ease and sud- 
denness that was either a wilful recoil from 
the practical hint just given or a sure sign of 
a mind unhinged. 

“What has become of that young fellow 
who was here last night, who is either Mal- 
reward or not, as I—as Fate shall choose ?” 

“TI wish I knew!” answered John Wal- 
rond gravely. 

“What is he going to do with himself ?” 

“Again, | wish I knew! His is a most 
painful and anomalous position. I don’t 
know what he can do.” 

“He can play gipsy uncommonly well ! 
It pleased me to see him do ij But I 
suppose it was hardly likely that he would 
settle down to that for life! That day in 
the market-place at Colgrave I thought he 
would have made an end of the farce, and of 
me at the same time Now! if I thought 
I should live to go through with it, [ should 
like to see what would happen if 1 laid last 
night’s business at his door! Magistrates 
and public may be made to believe anything ; 
and, after all, that is more likely than what 
he actually did do!” : 

An involuntary exclamation of horror from 

is companion made him pause and look up. 

“It was my bosom-friend who suggested 
that, not I!” he said, without the slightest 
change of tone. “And I am in no position 
to carry out the suggestion now, whatever I 
might once have done.” 

“For God’s sake !—for pity’s sake!” cried 
John Walrond desperately, “if you really 
believe as you say, what need is there for 
any words of mine? What condemnation 


could be deeper than is yours already, unless 
you come to Him who alone can set you 
free? Doubtless the devil tempts you, as 
| he tempts all of us; but for what, unless it 
is to sink you to his own depth of sin and 
despair ?” 

“Does he tempt you, in the same way ?” 
asked the other, with that keen, sidelong 
glance. “And have modern apostles the 
power to cast out devils ?” 

“They do not need it! You may go direct 
to Him who cast them out of old.” 

“T might—or might not—if I were a free 
agent! That is all an old story, as you truly 
observe. And even then He came to them, 
not they to Him; and they cried out, ‘ What 
have we to do with Thee?’ Oh,I told you 
that I knew my Bible well enough ! ” 

Again his eyelids fell and he was silent, 
while that absolute stillness, except when he 
was speaking, made him seem as if dead 
already. If John had been more imagina- 








tive he might have thought of the ghastly 
old story of an evil spirit taking possession 
of an unburied, unhouseled corpse, but he 


| was more than sufficiently perplexed and 
| distressed without that. And presently the 
dying man laughed softly to himself, a little 
laugh of malign enjoyment that barely curled 
his pale thin lips. 

“T wish I knew which would be best!” 
he said. ‘But perhaps that may be as good 
a way as any! You see, I cannot help 
thinking that I shall live, somehow, as long 
as the confusion lasts that I shall leave be- 
hind me,—as long as there are questions, and 
doubts, and quarrels, and unforeseen develop- 
ments. When everything settlesdown quietly 
and is forgotten, then I shall be dead indeed ! 
So I have resolved, I think, what to do.” 

He paused, but the other orly waited 
| silently, not knowing in the least what to 
| expect, yet taken by surprise when next he 
| spoke. 

“ Will you send, at once, for your father?” 

“T can do so,” answered John Walrond, 
“but I understood you to say that you did 
not wish to see him.” 

“Qh! you need not be jealous for your 
charge of my spiritual state! I only want 
him as a magistrate. And send at the same 
time for Chapman, my partner down at Col- 
grave, and for—the young man who used to 
call himself Malreward.” 

“T do not know where he is. And if you 
have any such design against him as you 
spoke of just now, I should not consent to 
send for him.” 

“Old Bilson, the keeper, will know where 
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he is. And how do you know what I want 
him for ?” 

“T do not know. But I will not send for 
him unless you give me your word that you 
mean him no harm.” 

“IT can easily give you my word, but the 
devil in me will do and say what he pleases 
when it comes to the point. Moreover, if he 
puts the matter before your father and Chap- 
man in the proper light, it will be their busi- 
ness to find the young man whether he is 
sent for or not. I should like to see him 
again before I go. I should like to see his 
face when the tables are turned in that 
fashion !” 

A more quick-witted man than John Wal- 
rond might well have been puzzled to know 
whether he was in jest or earnest, whether 
he meant good or ill. 

“JT don’t understand you,” he answered 
doggedly. “I shall take no steps unless I 
can be sure of your intentions.” 

Again the other laughed that thin, eldritch 
laugh. 

“Mr. Walrond, dare you baulk a dying 
man of his last wish? But I will not ask 
you to take any responsibility. Will you 
kindly call the woman of the house to me, 
and you need not even hear what I ask of 
her.” 

“My father will be here,” said John to 
himself. ‘He will never dare to lie to my 
father’s face, even if he is possessed. But 
there shall be no message sent to Harold 
Malreward until I see how things go. I fear 
that sending for the partner means no good.” 


After all, matters did not fall out alto- 
gether as John Walrond had feared, any more 
than as he had intended. On this second visit 
of his, perplexity and dismay had almost 
made him forget that he was dealing with a 
man whose hours were numbered. So much 
vitality of malice, if not of wickedness, had 
made fear almost supersede pity. But shortly 
after Harris’s interview with Mrs. Mather 
some change—they knew not what,—scme 
inward failure of strength—took him percep 
tibly a stage farther on his dark journe;. 
For his own part he abandoned his mock- 
ing lightness of speech and manner and lay 
silent, evidently husbanding his scanty re- 
mains of strength. And the young clergy- 
man watched beside him, reading and praying 
at intervals as he would have done by any 
other dying sinner, doubting how far he 
heard or heeded, but resolute to seize every 
opportunity to plead for him, since to plead 
with him seemed hopeless. 





The night wore on; the doctor came ang 
went, dropping a significant hint that if his 
patient had anything to attend to it had 
better be done at once. And shortly after 
he was gone came Mr. Chapman, a ferret. 
faced individual with an obsequious manner, 
who began, with every expression of regret, 
to offer his services to arrange any little 
matter of business, and to hint that there were 
matters upon which he should be glad of a 
little information—if they might be alone 
together? With that he glanced at John 
Walrond, and was briefly ordered by his 
partner to hold his tongue, and to get paper 
and pen in readiness to take notes of an im- 
portant statement. 

‘To be made to this reverend gentleman ?” 
asked Chapman, eyeing John once more with 
much disfavour. 

“Wait and see,” answered Harris curtly, 

and so closed his eyes and lay silent, as if 
determined to waste no word more. 
_ He had not looked up nor spoken again, 
three hours after, when there was a sound of 
wheels outside, and in a few moments Mr, 
Walrond entered the room, his ruddy, eagle 
face grave and set, as if the errand on which 
he had come had sobered it down from its 
wonted imperious joviality. 

The dying man opened his eyes, and met 
defiantly that keen, judicial look. But they 
swerved from the Rector’s face, looking rather 
at something beyond and behind him, and 
flash leapt out of them that might have been 
triumph or merely surprise. 

“ You are there, then?” he said. 
have found me, my enemy ?” 

Mr. Walrond glanced back over his shoul 
der, and Harold came slowly forward out of 
the darkness behind him, pausing at the foot 
of the couch and looking down with grave, 
considering eyes. . 

“T have been your enemy, Mr. Harris,” 
he said, “and you—mine. That is why! 
am here, that if you choose we may exchange 
forgiveness before you go.” 

“ At least I never sought your life!” 

. “No; but if I sought yours, you know 
why. And you know that at the !ast I tried 
to save you. God shall judge between you 
and me.” 

“So be it. But—you are no longer 8 
gipsy, I perceive. Have Bolingbroke and 
your step-mother given up the rightful heir'’s 
cause so easily ?” 

“Nothing is yet settled, as I think you 
know. If my brother is really the rightful 
heir I shall be very willing to acknowledge 
him.” 


“ You 
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“Ah, well! Sit down all of you, and | 
listen. The game is lost; and there is a | 
certain satisfaction in showing the cards and | 
discussing the fall of them. And there is a 
satisfaction, too, in knowing that however | 
things go, someone’s expectations must be | 
disappointed Chapman, be ready to | 
take down what I say..... John Wal- | 
rond, if you will sit where I can see you 
there will be the more chance of my speaking 
the exact truth.” 

In deep amazement, John obeyed him; 
taking a seat beside that which his father 
had drawn forward, while Chapman remained 
beside the table on which he had spread his 
writing materials, and Harold stood motion- | 
less where he was, leaning against the end of 
the high-backed settle. 

“T speak to you in especial, Harold Mal- 
reward,” went on the dying man, his eyes 
moving slowly from one to another, and 
resting at last on that still intent face oppo- 
siteto him. “I will be brief, for my story 
may easily be longer than the time I have to 
tell it in, and what is more, I have neither 
repentance nor regret to express. .... 
Twenty years ago, when your mother died, 
my late partner, Samuel Crofton, and I came 
into possession of certain facts that seemed 
to affect the legality of her second marriage. 
Her first husband’s death had never been 
proved ; and when a man wrote to us calling | 
himself Thomas Collingwood, being evidently 
in possession of facts that we thought only | 
Collingwood had known—out of which, by- | 
the-bye, he proposed to make a good thing | 
out of us—we really supposed at first that 
it might be he. But we had both known 
Collingwood well, and an interview showed 
us that this was not the man but one of his 
comrades. The claimant soon confessed as 
much, and told us the time and manner of 
Collingwood’s death, which you will find put 
down, along with other matters, in a place 
that I will tell you of It seemed to 
us both that something might be made of 
this, The plan was mine, but Crofton’s 
, children would be the gainers; and my re- 
ward was not fixed upon. I preferred to 
leave it to chance, and to his fears; and I 
had besides private grudges of my own to 
consider, upon which I need not dwell now. | 
The marriage certificate was, of course, | 
genuine, and later the certificate of the death 
of the pseudo Thomas Collingwood, who for 
reasons of his own personated his old friend 
till the day of his death. Other touches I 
mitended to add to the evidence, some of 
which I destroyed; and one—a partial failure | 





| unforeseen contingencies might occur. 
|idea was to deal with you as soon as you 


| seemed to wander with them. 


—-appeared with unexpected effect at my 
examination, though how it got into your 
hands I never quite understood. It ought 
to have ruined me. Any fool ought to have 
seen that it was not genuine, and that if 
genuine it could not possibly have been in 
my partner’s possession. But the devil stood 
by me, and got me off.” 

His eyes turned with a significant look to 
John Walrond, and he paused as if the thread 
of the story was for the moment lost. 

“Where was I? Oh!—We were in no 
hurry. We were afraid of forcing your 
father’s hand, lest he should do, what after 
all he did without our interference—marry 
again. That and your half-brother’s birth 
overthrew all our plans. Crofton’s children 
were no longer the next heirs after you. But 
the story was still a good one, and many 
My 


should have money or influence in your 
power. Crofton had other ideas, as I dis- 
covered at last.” 

Again his eyes wandered, and his thoughts 
It was as if 
the story, for him, was written on Harold’s 
intent unchanging face, and when he saw 
that. no longer it grew confused and dim. 

“Give me some brandy, or something to 
keep the life in me,” he murmured. “1 am 
making this as short as I can, but it is a 
shame to slur such a story. Well, it seemed 
long to wait, I suppose, and Philip Malre- 
ward seemed likely to live as long as either 
of us. I, for one, grew tired of the scheme, 
or half forgot it.” 

John Walrond had drawn near to give the 
restorative for which he had asked, and the 
dying man’s looks turned upon him witha 
sudden change in them. 

“ If Crofton’s death does lie at my door I 
care very little about it,” he said in a hurried 
half-whisper. ‘“ He deserved it, if ever man 
did. But did you ever hear of a man being 
such a fool as to die of a false suspicion? He 
knew I had done it, but he dared not speak : 
and he died. It was no fan't of mine, I say. 
Could I shut men’s mont!:s, or make him as 
thick-skinned as a man should be to get 
through this world comfortably ?” 

He looked round upon them all with a 
ghastly smile, and finding nothing in all 
those watchful eyes but grave attention went 
suddenly back to his story, with an air of 
having left something unsaid that had been 
just upon his lips. 

“ Next came to our knowledge, privately, 
the discovery of coal in the Aldersford valley. 
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The man who found it out played us both 
false : told it to each of us, promising to keep 
it secret from the other. Crofton laid his 
plans to get possession of Benson’s farm, 
unknown to me. I saw my way to buying 
Dent’s land, next to it, unknown to him. I 
wondered why Crofton should try every 
trick he knew to prevent your father from 
paying off the mortgage within the time. 
But it was paid, at the last moment, and I 
received the money, having by that time a 
suspicion of the truth, that made me very 
ready todoso. I did not see Crofton again 
until after he had been over to Crucis, and 
was on his way back, baffled and mad with 
rage He let out then why he had 
been so keen to secure Benson’s land, and I 
saw that he stood in my light. The fool 
owned, too, that he had made use of our 
secret, and risked ruin for both of us merely 
on the chance of threatening Philip Malre- 
ward into parting with the farm 

I saw that there was no room for us to work 
together any more. We quarrelled despe- 
rately, raking up everything we knew against 
each other—a goodly catalogue! And then 
—you know what happened. Your gipsy 
informant had got it all very correctly— 
wonderfully so, considering all things. . . .. 
I don’t repent; why should I? It was the 
devil in me that did it, not I. He never 
tempted me to kill before, or since; and he 
could hardly have chosen a better victim.” 

The last words were addressed apparently 
to John Walrond, and the Rector made an 
involuntary movement and turned to his son 
as if for explanation. For the first time the 
dying man addressed him directly. 

“You believe in the devil of Scripture, 
Mr. Walrond, but I daresay you never had 
any dealings with him personally. Your 
son there talks fluently enough of striving 
with him and being tempted by him, but 
does not in his heart believe my account of 
my own case, any more than you would. No 
matter ; it is no one’s business but my own, 
after all. I will finish my story ; and since 
your son saved my life once, and has a fancy 
that confession is a good thing, he shall hear 
me confess before you all Listen 
then, and you, John Walrond, will under- 
stand the meaning of the form in which I 


put it. .... It was my hand that arranged’ 


and forged the evidence that impugned Philip 
Malreward’s first marriage It was my 
hand that struck the blow that killed Samuel 

It was through me that the 
suspicion of his murder fell upon Philip Mal- 
reward. .... By my influence the woman 


| 





Coulson perjured herself to clear me, when 
I had been charged with the crime. . . , , 
And, finally, through me the forged letters 
and the genuine certificates found their way 
to Miles Bolingbroke and his acute legal 
advisers, and inspired them with a conviction 
that I have always regarded as the greatest 
of compliments.” 

He spoke with long pauses between each 
sentence, perhaps giving them time to follow 
him, perhaps feeling the inroads of mortal 
weakness, which yet he seemed to scorn. His 
look turned towards the glass that stood on 
the table, and John raised his head and held 
it to his lips; and then his eyes closed and 
he lay silent. 

It was Mr. Walrond who spoke first, in 
deep ringing tones, that even pity could 
hardly subdue. 

“God help you, and make you more peni- 
tent than as yet you seem to be, for never 
man had greater need.” 

“When your son has decided upon the 
extent of my responsibility, I will decide as 
to the amount of repentance I should feel. 
. . - » Chapman, have you written down all 
that is necessary? In my private safe you 
will find the papers—and memoranda; these 
gentlemen will no doubt make it worth your 

I claim the 
less credit for a full confession because at my 
death you would probably have discovered 
the secret and made your own market of it 
. . . . Harold Malreward, you spoke a little 
while ago of forgiveness. Can you forgive 
now ?” 

In their horror of curiosity the others had 
almost forgotten the momentous consequences 
of this confession, and all that it meant to one 
there present. But now the two Walronds 
and the attorney suddenly bethought them 
selves of Harold, and turned to see how he 
bore himself under the shock of this dis 
closure. 

“ Like a gentleman!” thought the Rector, 
noting with stern approval the thoughtful, 
stoical calm of the young man’s face. “Il 
be bound he took ill fortune so, but good 
fortune is a sharper test.” 

“You have cleared my father,” Harold 
was saying slowly ; “all here present under- 
stand that.” 

“ Ay, that story is clear—or soon will be 
—and much else besides I see his 
face between my eyes and yours, as | sawit 
last, with despair in it and death How 
could I know that it would kill him?.... 
Forgive me, or not, but go; and take shi 
phantom with you. It is my turn to die now. 
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a | 
The thin, toneless voice had sunk into a 
whisper, that would have been inaudible if | 
the room had been less deathly still. The | 
eyes had lost something of their baleful | 
brightness, but were fixed on some point | 
just short of Harold’s face, with a desperate | 

erness that belied his words. 

“My father would have forgiven his worst 
enemy in such a case as yours,” said Harold, | 
still slowly. ‘‘I—it is harder to forgive for | 
him. But I must, since he is not here to| 

k. God forgive you, as he would, and 
as I do.” 

He turned and went away, passing noise- 
lessly out into the night; and the strained 
look that had been turned towards him 
relaxed, and a faint half sigh was heard 
through the silence. 

“The other has gone, too,” he murmured ; 
“Shall I meet him again, I wonder ?” 


“Chapman, read over what you have 
written. I cannot sign; but you may call 
in the people of the house to hear it, and to 
hear me swear to it, as my full and true 
confession.” 


Mr. Walrond, we have 
nothing to say to one another. I have no 
conscience, but I can guess what you think 
of my doings, and what pity and contempt 
together would keep you from uttering. . . . 
John Walrond, if you like te stay, and try, 
at the eleventh hour, to pray a soul up out 
of the nethermost pit, you may do so. I will 
not discourage you. I have nothing more to 
say, to friend or foe.” 





Stumbling out into the dark, Mr. Walrond 
came upon Harold Malreward, sitting motion- | 
less on the low wall of the farmyard, just 
before the house door, his arms folded, his 
dark head just visible against the dark night | 


Between awe and horror and relief the 
Rector of Deerhurst was in no hurry to speak, 
and found the young man’s conduct so com- 
mendable that he simply imitated it, and | 


sat down on the wall beside him without a 
word. 

Silently, and yet in sympathy, they watched 
the dawn broaden and brighten in the sky : 
an almost cloudless dawn, that might have 
suggested the strange old Scripture words, 
“The body of heaven in his clearness,” 

Strangely enough they were both thinking 
more of the past than of the future; of 
things in the soul and life of man that 
hitherto had had no place in their simple 
out-of-doors philosophy. They were both 
simple souls, though educated gentlemen ; 
and never of themselves might have caught 
a glimpse of that dark pit that had opened 
before them that night. 

Who shall say what they mused upon it, 
in simple boyish fashion, the elder man as 
well as the younger? The thoughts of such 
men are a far greater mystery than those of 
the rest of us, who are sophisticated enough 
to analyse and wonder over our own sensa- 
tions. A mystery even to themselves, but 
they are apt to act upon them, as we others 
do not always. 


“ Harold, my lad,” said Mr. Walrond at 
last, when the sky was blue in the east before 
them, “I needn’t tell you how gladIam. I 
am thinking how glad your father would be 
if he knew.” 

“T believe he does know,” answered Harold 
softly, and left his own gladness to be inferred 
from his tone. 

“ Well,” said his companion, after another 
pause, “we may as well be moving. You 
were about done up when we started out, my 
boy. How do you feel now?” 

“ Like Esau,” said the young man with a 
half smile, “as though I would give up 
Crucis again for a bed, and a good long sleep 


in it.” 


“T had always a liking for Esau,” answered 
Mr. Walrond, picking his way across the 


| yard, “‘and you and he have a good deal in 


common. But Master Phil will not play 
Jacob. Come along, and we will find youa 
bed, and some breakfast too, without bargain- 
ing for your birthright.” 
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WE 


are all daily and hourly in danger of | fatal disease of which we are unconscious 
dying. We may eat something and | may carry us off in an instant. 


But though 


poison ourselves. We may go out for a drive | we are all each moment of our lives on the 
& a ride and never return again. Some| brink of death from the million of causes 
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es 


that are within us and around us, this is | beautiful moon-lit night in a tropical country 
more apparent in the case of the soldier | where the stars shine out more brightly thay 
and the sailor. There is only a plank | in the denser atmosphere of his native lan 
between the latter and eternity, nor is the | even a thoughtless soldier, looking every fey 
life of the former much more free from | nights on those shining worlds, would sure 
danger. Both have to go everywhere and | sometimes ask himself the whence and the 
do everything they are ordered. whither of his life. And sailors keepj 
This liability to a sudden and an unex- | watch on what seems but a log bumping be. 
pected death acts differently upon different | tween the two infinites of sky and 
natures. The majority of sailors and soldiers | “these men see the works of the Lord: and 
are induced by it to adopt the maxim, “ Let | his wonders in the deep,” and some of them 
us eat and drink for to-morrow we die.” | cannot fail to be elevated and purified by the 
They desire that their lives should be merry | continued sight of them. 
if short, and they are mistaken enough to In the Royal Navy sailors are often in the 
think that they will be more merry and |same ship for three or four or even mor 
happy if they do not allow themselves to | years. During this time their craft is their 
think of religion. There are, however, many | home, and they speak of it as such, and 
upon whom the uncertainty of their lives | with an affection as if it were a living thing 
has an opposite effect. If they number their | By means of the ship the men may be 
days, it is that they may apply their hearts | wonderfully influenced. The late Captain 
unto wisdom and not unto folly. They wish | Hall was in command of a remarkably fine 
to be able to say, “I die daily ;” that is, I am | frigate on the South American station, of 
ready to die every day I live. They try, as) which he and his crew were justly proud 
did General Havelock, to so order their lives | The handsome bust on her beautiful figure 
that when death comes they may face it | head was brightly gilt, and great care was 
without fear. taken of it. The harmony which had gene 
The number of soldiers and sailors who | rally prevailed on board was somehow dis 
could truthfully be called religious in the com- | turbed. But instead of resorting to corporal 
mon acceptation of the word may not be a | punishment, the Captain summoned the men 
large one, but they compare not unfavourably | aft, and in a simple, manly speech, pointed 
with civilians of the same class. Being young | out the impropriety of their conduct, and 
and healthy they are not much disposed to | concluded thus :—“So now, my lads, if this 
think of the problems of life, and they have | be not put an end to, and hearty goodwill r 
peculiar temptations arising from the fact | stored, I'll blacken your figure-head and put 
that they are taken away early from home | the ship in mourning.” 
influences, have a considerable amount of | Had a bombshell fallen at their feet the 
pocket money, and a good deal of idle time | men could not have been more astonished 
on their hands. To have their figure-head blackened! No! 
On the other hand there are as many or | anything rather than that! and in this way 
more circumstances in their lives that are | order and harmony were restored. 
favourable to thoughtfulness. Of these the| This reminds us of another story, whic 
most important is discipline. It was from|we believe is well authenticated. The 
this that the centurion drew an illustration | Brunswick, one of the vessels that partid 
which made him seek the help of Jesus when | pated in Howe's memorable victory, hads 
his servant was sick. “Iam a man under | figure-head of the Duke with a laced cocket- 
authority, having soldiers under me: and I | hat on. During the fight this hat was sho 
say to this man, Go, and he goeth; and to | away, and the crew thinking that a Princed 
another, Come, and he cometh; and to my ; that house should not be uncovered in the 
servant, Do this, and ke doeth it.” If, he | face of the enemy, requested their Captain @ 
argued, my word of command is obeyed in supply the loss. He forthwith sent his own 
this way, surely the Lord and Giver of life | cocked-hat, which the carpenter nailed 1, 
has not less authority over the powers of | and there it remained until the battle ws 
health and sickness, of life and death. over. } 
It is a trial to a religious soldier to have to; Men who can in this way respect an I 
live his lifeina crowd. Hecanseldom bealone animate ship or fi ola, will go aly 
or get away from his comrades. One time, | where and do anything for a living leader 
however, he has which is very favourable for | who wins their love—they will contend forlis 
prayer and meditation, and that is when he honour in the day of battle as for their ows 
is on sentry. As he paces up and down on a And so when sailors do give their hearts# 
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- the great Captain Jesus Christ, they are 
amongst the most loyal of His followers. The 
¢rongest and most consistent Christians I 
have ever known have been sailors and sol- 
diers. When these men are religious at all 
they are very religious. Humbug and hypo- 
critical professions cannot conceal themselves 
from the somewhat fierce criticism of the 
lower deck and the barrack-room. Perhaps 
it is owing to this compulsory earnestness 
that officers and men in the Army and Navy 
are generally inclined to be fanatical when 
they are religious at all. Certainly the most 
extreme ritualists and Plymouth Brethren 
whom I have known have been either in the 
Services or lately retired from them. 

Informer days an English “ common sol- 
dir” was altogether ignored or scorned as 
anoutcast. Now, however, his red coat seems 
to attract the attention of all kinds of people 
who have religious remedies to dispose of, 
cither real or quack ones. Tommy Atkins 
and his brother Jack of the sea ought indeed 
to be grateful for the interest that is now 
taken in their spiritual welfare—an interest, 
let us say, which should be felt by every 
country in her defenders, both from principle 
and policy. Who shall measure the amount 
of good that is being done by the Soldiers’ 
Institutes and Sailors’ Welcomes that have of 
late years been established in garrison towns 
and naval ports ? 

These places are generally managed by 
ladies, whose refining influence makes a 
marked change upon all who are fortunate 
enough to come under it. To say that in 
some of these institutes the moral nature of 
soldiers may be coddled, and that the religion 
taught in them is a narrow, emotional, hymn- 
singing kind rather than that which is broad, 
manly, and practical, is only to say that, like 
everything else that is human, they are not 
free from disadvantages. 

It is, perhaps, not what we should ex- 
om that men whose business in life is 

tle, and who give orders that cause the 
death of thousands, should be religious, but 
% it is. What would Cromwell, Havelock, 
Gordon, Stonewall Jackson, Moltke, Commo- 
dore Goodenough, only to mention names 
that occur to everyone—what would these 
men have been without religion? Gordon 
used to say that if he had not the presence of 
God with him he would be no stronger or 
more useful than an empty sack bumping 
_ a camel’s back. The same faith vitalised 

career of the great American General 
Stonewall Jackson. He was a devout man 
before, but the civil war made him still more 





devout. His negro servant said that he 

always knew when there was going to be a 

battle, because his master got up so many 

times in the night to pray. When Jackson 

was riding to battle and spoke not a word, 

his lips were observed to be moving in 
rayer. 

This religious feeling, which made the 
leader as unmoved in action as a stone wall, 
pervaded the army under his command. 
They did not trust in their own might and 
power, but in God, for victory. Great muster- 
ings were held in camp to listen to eloquent 
preachers. Exhorters went from tent to tent 
talking to the men about their old homes, 
and the fathers and mothers far away, and 
how they felt for their sons exposed to the 
dangers of war, the kindly word ending in a 
little prayer-meeting, so that those who passed 
through the encampment in the evening saw 
here and there soldiers kneeling round their 
camp fires, and heard their simple but fervent 
prayers. It is said that the soldiers of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus sang psalms in every tent. 
This scene was often repeated in the Ameri- 
can War, especially in the Southern Army, 
while the religious papers reported great 
revivals,” with hundreds of conversions. 
A volume entitled “Christ in the Camp ” de- 
tails these extraordinary scenes which often 
preceded battles that were among the most 
awful of modern times. We see, then, that 
it was not only Cromwell’s “ Ironsides” and 
Havelock’s “Saints” that used to sing and 
pray before a battle, but soldiers in quite 
recent times. A chaplain in the German 
Army when recording his experience of the 
Franco-German War, tells us that the Ger- 
man soldiers used to partake of the Holy 
Communion in hundreds and thousands be- 
fore going into battle. 

Many are the lessons of patience, en- 
durance, and self-sacrifice which we might 
learn very often from the commonest of com- 
mon soldiers. Oh, that it might be said of 
us in our warfare against evil passions and 
desires, what was said by an historian of 
a celebrated Cameronian Regiment, “They 
prayed as they fought, and fought as they 
prayed ; they might be slain, never con- 
quered ; they were ready, whenever their 
duty or their religion called them, with un- 
daunted spirit and great vivacity of mind, to 
endure hardships, attempt great enterprises, 
despise dangers, and bravely rush to death 
or victory.” 

And this battle which soldiers wage against 
bodily enemies, many of them carry on with 
as much pluck against the spiritual foes that 
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are within. If he that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city, every sol- 
dier of Christ should strive to deserve an 
epitaph such as that which was once placed 
over the grave of a soldier— 
‘“* Here lies a soldier whom all must applaud, 
Who fought many battles at home and abro11; 


But the hottest engagement he ever was in, 
‘Was the conquest of self in the battle of sin.” 


During the siege of Acre, a seaman, named 
Dan Bryan, was employed ashore, and he 
became much exercised in mind about an un- 
buried French General, whose body was lying 
right in the line of fire. At length he deter- 
mined that he would bury the body, and 
approached the spot armed with pickaxe, 
shovel, and rope. As he advanced dozens of 
rifles were levelled at him, but a French 
officer, divining his intentions, ordered the 
cease fire, and the opposing forces looked on 
in silent admiration while the old man per- 
formed the last rites for the dead. A few days 
later Sir Sidney Smith, having heard of the 
occurrence, called Dan into his cabin and said, 
“Well, Dan, I hear you have buried the 
French General.” “Yes, yourhonour.” “Had 
you anybody with you?” “ Yes, your hon- 





our.” ‘ Why, Mr. says you had not.” 
“But I had, your honour.” ‘ Ah, who had 
you?” “God Almighty, sir.” “A very 


good assistant, indeed,” replied Sir Sidney, 
and ordered Dan to have a glass of grog. 

Sailors and soldiers may be apparently 
careless about religion in the time of peace, 
although with many of them this carelessness 
is only apparent ; but when the day of battle 
comes almost all of them think of God as a 
good assistant and a very present help. Their 
prayers are short and very simple, but they 
are from the heart like that of the officer 
who prayed something after this fashion be- 
fore charging at the head of his men—* Thou 
knowest, O Lord, that I am going to be very 
busy ; if I forget Thee, do not Thou forget 
me.” Even the soldier whose faith is weak 
thinks of God before an engagement. This 
was the case with the sceptical man in Crom- 
well’s army, who on going into action prayed 
this prayer: “O God, if there be a God, 
save my soul, if I havea soul.” There is 
much of this believing doubt and doubting 
faith in the present day; but this is not the 
kind of faith that can remove mountains of 
difficulties, or save us from the fiery darts of 
temptation in the battles of life. 

Tt would seem from several conversations 
which I have had with soldiers, that many 
of them hold one article of faith which is 
not very unlike that of Mahometans. They 








think that if they die for their country op 
the battle-field their souls will be pardoned 
and they will go straight to heaven. Is not 
this convenient doctrine which they have jp. 
vented for themselves responsible for a good 
deal of the unconcern about eternal interests 
which is to be found amongst soldiers and 
sailors? Happily many, and far more than 
was the case a few years ago, are building 
their hopes upon a surer foundation. One 
has only to watch the earnest young faces of 
boys from the training ships Lion and In. 
pregnable, when they attend a Bible class at 
Miss Weston’s Sailors’ Rest at Devonport, or 
talk to young soldiers at one of the insti- 
tutes which have now, thanks to the Misses 
Daniel and Robinson, who began the work, 
been established in most garrison towns— 
one has only to know the young defenders 
of our country to be aware that a by no 
means insignificant number of them have 
taken Jesus Christ as Captain of their sal- 
vation, and are trying hard under His cross 
and banner to fight against the great temp 
tations that still beset their callings. 

Even from the lowest point of view this 
is something at which we ought all to rejoice, 
When a man’s heart and life are pure his 
strength is as the strength of ten, and we all 
want our defenders to be strong. Napoleon 
and almost every other thoughtful commander 
have been ready to admit that moral power, 
as it is the greatest in peace, is also the 
greatest in war. The marked diminution in 
that most expensive commodity crime, which 
has taken place of late years in the Services, 
must materially relieve the tax-payer, oF 
leave much money at liberty for other pur 
poses. Even when commanding officers have 
little or no religion themselves, they recognise 
the powerful influence for good which it has 
from a Service point of view upon those 
whom they command. When bluff old Sale, 
Havelock’s commanding officer, heard Have- 
lock and the soldiers whom he had influenced 
ridiculed as saints, he said—‘ I wish to God 
my whole regiment were ‘Havelock’s Saints, 
for I never hear of one of these saints being 
in the guard-room or his name in the de 
faulter’s book.” 

In every epistle of the captivity, St. Paul 
alludes to his “ bonds ” or his coupling chain, 
showing that however patiently he bore it, 
he’was by no means indifferent to the trialit 
was to be continually chained to one after 
another of rough heathen soldiers. 

Yet, out of his worst trials the Apostles 
cheerful faith created the opportunities | 
his highest usefulness. As soldier after soldiet 
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enjoyed the inestimable privilege of being 
chained to him, not his bonds only, but also 
his Gospel, became known throughout the 
whole body of Preetorian Guards. Over these 
coarse uneducated heathen men, the courtesy, 
the gentleness, the “sweet reasonableness ” of 
the Apostle asserted its humanising influence. 
If he were chained to the soldier, the soldier 
was also chained to him, and during the dull 
hours until he was relieved, many a guards- 
man might be glad to hear from such lips in 
all their immortal novelty the high truths of 
the Christian religion. 

Is that supposition which I have read some- 
where a too far-fetched one—namely, that 
we in this country may be indebted to some 
of these soldiers who were chained to St. 
Paul for the first seeds of our religion? We 
are told that the missionaries who came first 
to England found that the people had already 
learned a few of the elementary truths of 
Christianity. Where did they learn them ? 
May it not have been from some soldier 
whom St. Paul had taught, and who may 
have come over with Cesar to the conquest 
of Britain 4 

Whether or not we Englishmen are in- 
debted to soldiers in this matter, their calling 
isone which every Christian is bound to re- 
spect. For what is the calling of soldiers ? 
It means that they are ready to give up their 
lives for their country, and self-sacrifice for 
the sake of duty is a reflection of the Cross 
of Christ. And so we are not surprised to 





read in the New Testament of soldiers being 
attracted by the teaching of Jesus, and of 
their coming to His forerunner to ask what 
they should do. And what did John the 
Baptist tell them? He did not say that they 
should renounce their profession as in itself 
abominable and impossible for a Christian, 
but only the vices connected with it. 

In all God-fearing soldiers and sailors from 
Joshua to Commodore Goodenough and Gene- 
ral Gordon, self has been absorbed in duty, 
and duty has been transfigured into happi- 
ness, and death has been swallowed up in 
victory. When, then, we are tempted to 
think goodness a dream, or the love of the 
Almighty a fable ; when we are tempted to 
think lightly of sin, or to waste our time and 
health in frivolous idleness or foolish vices, 
or to despair of leading an upright, pure, and 
Christian life, let us remember these soldiers 
and sailors, and we shall be strengthened by 
their example in true manliness. 

When a young English soldier of gay and 
dissolute life read in St. John the passage— 
“The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin,” he started up and exclaimed: “ Then, 
henceforth I will live, by the grace of God, 
as a man should live who has been washed in 
the blood of Jesus Christ.” That was Headley 
Vicars. He died for his country at the 
Alma, but being dead he yet speaketh, and 
tells us, as do all other really Christian 
soldiers, to live as people should who have 
been washed in the blood of Jesus. 





THE SHEPHERDESS. 


(5°? set thee on this Norman plain, 
Scarce-opened flower, 

Lest the hot breath of man should stain 
Thy noon’s bright hour : 

And yet—and yet, thou dreamest here, 
Dreamest of what ? 

Though there’s no sign that Love is near, 


I trust him not. 


As the hid honey draws the bee, 
So the rogue knows 
What the sweet human heart of thee 


Hath to disclose: 


He'll flash upon thee from the sky, 


Or to thee creep, 


In cruel haste to hear thee sigh 
And see thee weep. 


JOHN REID. 
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N OST of those who undertake a tour in 

Greece, unless they be among the for- 
tunate for whom Malea’s promontory has no 
terrors, make early acquaintance with the 
shores and waters of the Gulf of Corinth. 
From Brindisi to Corfu and thence to Patras 
is but a short voyage, and thereafter steamer 
up the gulf, or railway along its southern 
shore, is at one’s disposal for the journey 
to Athens. By taking this route we, no 
doubt, have to do violence to any sense of 
historical propriety that may be in us. The 
stream of Greek history flowed from east to 
west, and if we would take things in their 
just sequence we ought to start from the 
eastern shore. But if we first touch Hellenic 
soil amid scenes largely associated with its 
days of decadence, there is compensation in 
the fact that our first impressions of Greek 
scenery are peculiarly delightful. The varied 
natural beauty of the Gulf of Corinth remains 
one of the most cherished memories of a visit 
to Greece. 

The voyage from Corfu carries the traveller 
along the rocky coast of Albania, past 
Leukas with its promontory whence Sappho 





took her death-leap, and close to Ithaka, the 
home of much-enduring Odysseus. As the 
steamer heads for Patras the mountains of 
Cephalonia loom up grandly behind w, 
while to the left are the low marshy shores 
of Mesolonghi, with its memories of Lord 
Byron and the terrific struggles of the War 
of Independence. We are now in the Gulf of 
Patras, as the outer Gulf of Corinth is now 
called. In the clear air the mountains round 
us appear deceptively near, and every seam 
in their rough sides is vividly distinct. To 
the north are two tremendous piles rising 
sheer out of the blue water, the modert 
Kakeskala and Varassova, the end of the 
AKtolian range. To the south is the grey 
town of Patras built on the level close to the 
sea, with a sloping ridge behind it crowned 
by the ruins of a once-extensive citadel, and 
in the background Mount Voidhia, the 
ancient Panachaikon, rearing its huge bulk 
to the height of 6,000 feet and over, its 
summit white with snow till far on in spring 
To the east the far perspective of the innef 
gulf, a long, narrow sea lake between two 
ranges of steep-sided hills, is barred by the 
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rapidly closing shores of the outer bay, which 
almost meet across in the promontories of 
Rhion and Antirrhion. 

The traveller has probably left Corfu on 
the afternoon of the previous day, and finds 
himself landed at Patras in the early morn- 
ing. The first near view of the town is not 
specially inviting. It is a busy place, with 
the air of having postponed the consideration 
of amenities until its struggles for first neces- 
sities should be over. Besides, no town looks 
its best at so early an hour, though perhaps 
Patras comes out of the ordeal worse than 
there is need for. The commodious quay 
on which we land has an unwashed appear- 
ance, which is fully shared by the group of 
nondescript idlers who watch us curiously 
while conforming with the requirements of a 
not too exacting Customs examination. The 
streets are broad but abominably paved, as 
is the way in Greece, and the buildings often 
distressingly mean and makeshift in appear- 
ance. ‘The early milkman, passing from 
house to house with his following of goats, 
and supplying his commodity straight from 
the source, has a curiously incongruous effect, 
where everything else that meets the eye is 
as little rustic as possible in suggestion. 
Patras is a purely commercial town ; in fact, 
the most important commercially in Greece, 
for though second to Athens in point of size, 





it takes precedence of it as a business centre. 
It has been called the Liverpool of the Morea, 
and it derives its position from being the 
great depdt of the currant trade, which is 
one of the mainstays of Greece. It is now 
connected by rail not only with Corinth and 
Athens, but also with Pyrgos, on the west 
coast of the Morea, and to Patras come 
annually currants in thousands of tons from 
the long stretches of country given over to 
the cultivation of the dwarf vine. England 
and its colonies are the chief consumers, and 
it is a saying that the prosperity of Patras is 
assured as long as England continues to keep 
Christmas-day. It is not without its rival, 
for Aigion, the modern Vostitza, farther 
along the gulf, has a somewhat better har- 
bour, and is exceptionally well supplied with 
water, but, suffering as it does from earth- 
quakes and the disadvantages of a tradition- 
ally unhealthy situation, it has never been 
able to deprive Patras of its supremacy. 

The town was on the wrong side of Greece 
for playing a prominent part in its early 
history. But Patras, as one of the twelve 
Achean cities, can boast a continuous exist- 
ence from very remote antiquity. Founded 
by the union of four Ionian villages, it stood 
on the now almost deserted ridge above the 
town, a species of site characteristic of the 


| ancient cities in the gulf which shunned the 
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level spaces by the sea because of the dangers 

from pirates. Ata later period it seems to | 
have been connected with its port by forti- 

fied walls during the Peloponnesian War, in | 
, which its sympathies were with the Athenians. 
The waters in its vicinity are memorable for | 
two brilliant victories gained by Phormio, ’ 
the Athenian general, over the Pelopon- 
nesians through | superior seamanship and | 
weather-wisdom. Although the town took | 
some part in the re-establishment of the 
Achean league, its palmy days did not come 
till after Actium, when Augustus, struck by 
its advantages as an emporium, founded a 
Roman colony there, relinquishing the site 
of the old Greek town, and bringing it down 
to the sea. Pausanias found it an important 
place, employing large numbers of women in 
the manufacture of byssus into ladies’ head- 
gear; and at this time its population pre- 
sented the alarming proportion of two women 
for every one man. Thus far its annals have 
been dull, but when the Morea became in 
turn the prey of French, Turks, Venetians, 
and, lastly, Turks again, Patras, through its 
position, had more than its full share of the 
vicissitudes- which the kingdom of Greece 
has undergone. On the 21st of April, 1821, 
it raised the standard of revolt against the | 
Turks, and in that year was almost entirely | 





destroyed by Yussuf Pasha, being rebuilt 
in its present style after the War of Inde- | 


pendence. The Turks had carried back the | 
town to the old Greek site on the spur of 

Voidhia; it now occupies the ground on 
which the Roman colony was founded. 

4 Patras, like most towns on the gulf, has 
suffered greatly from earthquakes ; and this, 
together with the many changes of masters 
which it has seen, is enough to account for 
the clean sweep which has been made of 
ancient remains. | Pausanias devotes four 
chapters to an account of its public build- 
ings, the most remarkable of which was an 
Odeum, second only to the splendid edifice 
raised by Herodes Atticus at Athens. The 
only features of interest now left are not 
architectural. A well is still to be seen, the 
same as that which Pausanias saw, now 
called the well of St. Andrew, and credited 
with healing efficacy. But in Pausanias’ 
time it was oracular, and foretold recovery 
or death to sick people who consulted it. It 
was customary for them to let down a mirror 
into the water, and in the glass the in- 
quirer saw his own face, living or dead, as his 
destiny might be. 

St. Andrew, who gives his name to the 





well, was crucified at Patras, and is the 


—. 


patron saint of the town. Tradition says 
that a Greek monk carried the remains of 
the apostle to Muicross, in Fife, whence St, 
Andrew comes to be also the patron saint of 
Scotland. Patras claims to be his resting. 
place; and it is recorded that when the 
Saracens and Slavonians were besieging the 
town a phantom rose from the apostle’s grave, 
and by its active assistance enabled the people 
to repulse their enemies. Curiously enough, 
one account associates Patras with another 
saint connected with Scotland. St. Giles, or 
AXgidius, is believed to have resided for some 
considerable time at Patras before finally 
abandoning civilisation for a hermit life in 
the wilderness. 

If the traveller desires to see something of 
the people and of the country on his way to 
Corinth, he should not despise the new rail- 
way from Patras along the shore of the gulf. 
The stoppages are numerous, and the rate of 
progress very deliberate, never interfering 
with the enjoyment of scenery or the even 
flow of historical recollection. One often 
hears that Greece is being vulgarised by its 
railways, that hallowed scenes are desecrated, 


|and that even Parnassus cannot stand the 


disenchantment of the scream of the steam- 
engine. But just as often people are heard 
deploring the slow progress which Greece 
has made since its emancipation, complaining, 
in fact, that it has failed to accomplish in 
three decades what the rest of Europe has 
had as many centuries to achieve. Nothing 
surely could be moreunreasonable. A country 
naturally poor, and in large part actually 
barren, impoverished, moreover, by a long 
course of oppression, is suddenly pitchforked 
into freedom, and immediately asked why it 
does not forthwith display the great quali- 
ties which distinguished its people in the 
past ; the moment it begins to develop on 
the lines which have brought prosperity to 
other lands it is charged with desolating the 
scenes of its glorious history. Sentimen- 
talism of this kind will do Greece little good, 
but fortunately the destinies of the country 
are in wise hands. Twenty years ago Greece 
could boast only four miles of railway ; now, 
thanks to the enlightened policy of its 
statesman Tricoupis, it has more than four 
hundred, and every day sees additional lines 
approaching completion. The gain to the 
country is undoubted, and yet greater is the 
boon to the foreign visitor, for with the ex- 
tension of the railway system the notorious 
discomforts once involved in Greek travel 
are fast disappearing. 

There is never any unnecessary parade 
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about Greek railway arrangements. The 
station at Patras is nothing more than a 
low shanty, built of rough boards, with a 

sage leading through to a broad square, 
in the centre of which stands the train. 
Round the very unpretentious ticket-office 
one finds gathered a motley crowd, chiefly 
of men—tall, dignified Albanians in white 
kilts and embroidered vests, with knife and 
pistol stuck in their Jeathern belts; beside 
them shepherds and goatherds of wild, un- 
kempt appearance, in hairy capotes, guns 
slung across their shoulders, and long crooks 
in their hands; a few in the costume of 
blouse, and loose, baggy trousers tucked into 
long boots of yellow leather ; and a sprink- 
ling of indescribables in dilapidated Euro- 
pean garments. Most carry in their hands 
the string of beads which is the inseparable 
companion of the Greek, but which is not to 
be taken as an indication of piety in its 
owner, for it is but a toy to give the fingers 
occupation, and not a rosary. By the rail- 
way carriages are a few vendors of the in- 
evitable loukowmi, or Turkish delight, which 
has refreshing virtue on a railway journey ; 
possibly, too, on a festa, a few singing girls 
in tawdry finery, whose half-hearted per- 
formances are generally received with sto- 
lidity by the bystanders, and appear to be 
unremunerative. 

The railway follows the coast line to 
Rhion, where the gulf becomes so narrow 
that it is not much more than a mile across 
to Antirrhion, on the northern side. The 
strait between these spits of land forms the 
division between the outer and the inner 
gulf, and was called by the Turks “ the Little 
Dardanelles.” It was naturally of great 
military importance, and the ruined for- 
tresses called the Castles of Roumelia and 
Morea, which face each other across the 
latrow passage, are standing testimony to 
this. A little to the east of Antirrhion is 
seen the village of Epakto, the ancient 
Naupactos, planted on one of the few level 
strips of alluvial formation on the north side. 
Here, during the Peloponnesian War, the 
Athenians had their naval station to com- 
mand the straits, and this town they chose 
as the home for the expelled Messenians, 
Whose hatred for the victorious Spartans 
made them a trusty garrison. It is but a 
tiny place now, greatly reduced from what 
it must once have been. Apart from its 
mythical and historical associations, Naupac- 

1s interesting as having given name to 
one of the great battles of the world. The 
Seafight of Lepanto, in which the conjoint 


fleet of Europe under Don John of Austria 
said, “Thus far and no farther,” to Turkish 
aggression, was fought in the outer gulf of 
Mesolonghi, but the name that has clung to 
the battle is an Italian corruption of Epakto 
within the straits. 

One’s first feeling on reaching Rhion is a 
shock of surprise at seeing the old Greek 
name across the small station-house at which 
we have drawn up. We somehow feel we 
are in Greece at last, and that Phormio and 
his galleys that fought in the waters over 
which we look were realities after all. But 
we leave the scene of his victory, the straits 
close in behind us, and the long sea-lake 
breaks full on our view. On the north rise 
the brown hills of Aitolia, intersected by 
inconsiderable streams, and leaving for the 
most part small space of level land between 
their base and the sea. But the southern 
side has the advantage of a long strip of fer- 
tile land, in some places of considerable 
breadth, in others almost disappearing, which 
stretches all the way from Rhion to Corinth. 
Wherever a stream of any size falls into the 
gulf we may count on a considerable en- 
largement of territory through alluvial de- 
posit, and spits are often formed thereby, 
supplying fair harbours. At intervals along 
the coast the hills do not slope continuously 
to the sea, but are broken half-way down by 
plateaus, which were the sites most prized 
for cities by the Greeks. The rivers, after 
breaking from the hills, sometimes through 
terrific gorgeé, have extremely short courses, 
and never approach being navigable by the 
smallest of boats. They are mere threads of 
water for the most part, though their wide 
shingly beds show that their volume must be 
great in winter.. All along this level strip 
the olive grows, mingled occasionally with 
the dark cypress, but the land for the most 
part is given up to the cultivation of the 
currant, a fruit which if known by the an- 
cients is at any rate nowhere mentioned by 
them... Everywhere one sees acre on acre of 
the dwarf vines on which it grows. Even on 
the hill-sides, where a few handfuls of soil 
have gathered in crannies among the rocks, 
the currant vine is planted. From morning 
till night the whole population seem engaged 
in breaking the clods about the roots of the 
vines with the heavy hoe, or puffing yellow 
clouds of sulphur from bellows on the leaves 
and tendrils. The staring white drying- 
grounds on which the fruit is gathered meet 
the eye in all directions. All that the people 
live for seems to be the currant. 

s. The steep and rugged hills on either side 
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of the gulf enable us to see what this water- | 


way meant for Greece. Its importance is 
only to be measured if we try to imagine 
what the country would have been without 
it. Had the mountains of A‘tolia, Phocis, 
and Beeotia been joined in one continuous 
system with those of Achza and Sikyonia, 
the barbarous condition of Albania and Illyria 
would have been repeated over a solid block 
of mountains to the west of the present 
Isthmus of Corinth. The commerce of East 
and West would have had to pass round by 
Malea, and such elements of civilisation as 
reached the interior would have penetrated 
there by means of caravans toiling painfully 
and at long intervals where the gulf gave 
smooth and frequent access. Small as the 
true Greece was, it would have been con- 
siderably smaller but for the Gulf of Corinth. 

From Rhion to Vostitza, the ancient 
Zkgion, we travel through the district known 
of old as the “coast land.” Here in the 
earliest time of which we have knowledge 
lived Ionians. These were driven out by 
Acheans retreating before invading Dorians, 
and hence the district became known as 
Acheza. Its people were late in making them- 
selves felt in Greek history. Having no 
special love for Dorian or Ionian, they took no 
part in resisting the Persians, and remained 
all but neutral in the Peloponnesian War. 
But when Athens, Sparta, and Thebes had 
run their course, the Achzans revived an old 
federation known as the Achzan league, and 
showed themselves capable of resisting Mace- 
don, wresting Corinth from that power. They 
made, however, the fatal mistake of inviting 
the intervention of the Romans to settle 
Greek quarrels, only to find that they had 
called in their masters, and with the Achzans, 
therefore, must remain the shame of having 
brought Greece beneath the heel of Rome. 
The meeting-place of the league was Helike, 
a little to the east of Aigion, but in 373. B.c. 
an earthquake and sea-wave swallowed up the 
former town, and sailors looked down on its 
walls and fortifications beneath the blue 
waves. Thereafter Aigion succeeded it as the 
place of assembly for the league, for it occu- 
pied almost the central point of the Achzan 
coast-line ; and, moreover, it had an impor- 
tance derived from mythical tradition, for it 
was said that in heroic days Agamemnon had 
here convoked the Greek chieftains to take 
oracles of Zeus before they set out on the 
expedition to Troy. |The site of Atgion is 
typical. Part of the town is built on the 
level and part on the rising ground above. 





A mountain torrent, the Meganites, rushes 


——.. 


into the sea on the west side and throws 
out a spit which makes Atgion the best har. 
bour in the gulf. But this advantage, com. 
bined with an exceptionally good water 
supply, is counterbalanced, as has been al. 
ready said, by the liability of the town to 
the visitation of earthquakes, the curse of 
this whole region. / In 1817, and again in 
1888, it was almost entirely destroyed in this 
way. On both occasions it rose from its 
ruins, and now its population is over five 
thousand, though a few years ago it had 
double that number of inhabitants. 

As the train makes a short halt at Aigion 
there is a general exodus of the travellers, 
who never miss such an opportunity. A rush 
is made for the restaurant, which has the 
resined wine of the country for sale, but the 
favourite refreshment is plain water. The 
quantity drunk is truly surprising. Tumbler 
after tumbler is swallowed, with perhaps a 
fractional allowance of loukowmi by way of 
solid. Wherever a station can boast a well, 
one may see a crowd of men waiting their 
turn to let down the disused petroleum tin 
that does duty as a bucket and slake their 
thirst with draughts more equine than human. 
One is surprised to see this done with ap 
parent impunity in a climate like that of 
Greece. 

It is small wonder that Aigion, after its 
misfortune, can show not a trace of the 
many buildings which Pausanias saw there. 
Of these perhaps the most remarkable was 
the Stoa which its citizens erected in hon- 
our of their townsman Straton, who was in 
one day twice victor in the Olympian Games, 
a reward which no town in Greece would 
then have deemed excessive. Here, as in 
Patras, commercial interests are in the ascen- 
dant, and Pausanias has preserved a strange 
story which proves that the spirit of business 
had a very ancient hold in Atgion. The 
Argives, it was said, had given four statues of 
Poseidon, Heracles, Zeus, and Athena in 
pledge to the A®gians, but had never re 
deemed them. Meanwhile the latter people 
had to sacrifice to these gods daily, and this 
they found expensive. Accordingly, instead 
of sacrificing to each god separately, they 
took to serving them a common table for 
economy’s sake. The Argives at length were 
able to redeem their gods, but the Aigians 
presented a bill for their maintenance, % 
though each god had received individual 
honour. This bill the Argives could not 
meet, and therefore the statues remained i 
Aigion. 

As we move along, the gulf approaches 
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THE GULF OF CORINTH. 








its maximum breadth. At 
Akrata we are nearly oppo- 
site the old Criszan bay, 
with the important town of 
Galaxidhi at its entrance 
and Itra at its head, near 
the site of Cirrha, the an- 
cient port of Delphi. An 
opportune pause gives us 
time to scan the snowy 
height of Parnassus and the 
bold outline of Mount Heli- 
con, which, though long the 
companions of our journey, 
are best seen from Akrata. 
Towards Sikyon the plain 
grows wider, the hills recede 
farther to the background, 
losing at the same time their 
towering character and slop- 
ing more gently to the level. 
The traveller has nowreached 
the most fascinating part of 





the gulf. On the south side ee 
the streams cleave deeper 3 ead. Pee 


gashes in the hills, the sides 

of which are clothed with 

rich verdure. Northward 

the eye wanders from Heli- 

con to the mountains of 

Megara and the range of 

Citheron in the east, peak 

rising beyond peak in infinite 

variety of form against the 

dear sky. ‘The plain gives < 

token of that fertility which 

made it proverbial in ancient. ‘ 

days. ‘Of all the town sites 

on the gulf that of Sikyon 

is most attractive. The hills 

descend in a succession of 

terraces flanked by ravines, 

and on one such plateau, 

with a frontage that looks 

from a distance almost per- 

pendicular, lay the ancient 

town. Its shape was that of 

a triangle with its base to 

the sea. At the apex stood 

the acropolis on a higher 

level, while below the cliffs 

at the base lay the lower town, possibly 
connected by fortified walls with its seaport. 
The rocks of the neighbouring hills are 
barred with delicate pink and grey, and 
when a city of white-pillared temples looked 
down from that height the beauty of the 
scene must have been hard to match in any 
quarter of the world. 
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Mount Parnassus from Corinth. 


Sikyon is now represented by the unim- 
portant village of Vasilika, whose name pre- 
serves the memory of its architectural splen- 
dour. We have to go back to very distant 
antiquity to find it other than a state of the 
second class. The many names by which it 
was known, and its association with some of 
the oldest legends in Greece, prove that a 
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town stood here long before the dawn of 
history, but within times of which we have 
certain knowledge it never rose to first-rate 
rank. Nothing but the overwhelming in- 
fluence of its neighbour Corinth can account 
for the inferior position of a city so strongly 
placed, so well supplied with water, and 
ruling over so rich a territory. The olive 
grew in its plains so luxuriantly that it was 
known as the berry of Sikyon, and the fine 
breed of horses reared in its pastures were 
the extravagance of the Athenian spend- 
thrift. Under Cleisthenes, who could choose 
a husband for his daughter from the flower 
of the princes of Greece, it probably reached 
the climax of its power. Long after, under 
Demetrius Poliorcetes and Aratus, it emerged 
into something like prominence ; but its great 
opportunity came when on the fall of Corinth 
it succeeded to large part of the territory of 
that state, together with another great source 
of wealth in the management of the Isthmian 
Games. For some reason, however, it made 
nothing of its chances, for Corinth soon rose 
to greater importance than ever, and over- 
shadowed it once more. 

The true greatness of Sikyon is seen in 
the history of art. The bent of its people 
was conspicuously artistic, and its painters 
and sculptors achieved for the town a name 
denied it in the spheres of politics and com- 
merce. Its artists made the white clay of 





the district into vases, and it was Butades, a 
Sikyonian potter, who, according to Plin 
first modelled figures in clay, whence arose 
the art of sculpture in bronze. Its workers 
in this material and in chryselephantine were 
famous. It was, however, specially famed 
as a school of painting—indeed, Pliny called 
it long the native home of that art. If 
produced Telephanes, the first to draw jn 
outline, and here Eupompus founded the 
school to which Pamphilus and Apelles be. 
longed. The glories of its painted porticos 
were second only to those of the Stoa Poikile 
of Athens, and so many and valuable were 
the paintings in the city that, by their means 
alone, Sikyon was able to raise enough 
money to satisfy tue greed of the Roman 
conquerors. Nor is its place in the history of 
sculpture at allinferior. Pliny calls it the 
earliest school of the plastic art, which was 
introduced there from Crete as early as 500 
B.c. Although the town was in ruins from 
an earthquake when Pausanias visited it, he 
found there.a marvellous number of mag. 
nificent public buildings, and sculptures by 
the most cunning hands in Greece. But 
now the ruins of the stadium and the theatre 
are the sole remnants of all the architectural 
beauty which Sikyon once could show. Our 
illustrations for this and the concluding paper 
are taken by arrangement from ‘Picturesque 
Mediterranean.” 


(To be concluded neat month.) 





LONDON STREET-LIFE. 
By tux Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Mornine Preacuer at THe Founpirve Hosprrat. 
CONCLUDING PAPER.—AFTER DARK. 


HE traffic of London is one of its marvels. 
But scarcely less marvellous is the way 

in which that traffic helps to secure for the 
heart of commercial London a dense popu- 
lation which is dispersed again long before 
midnight. Greater London, that is to say, 
the London of the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict, held at the last census 5,633,332 per- 
sons. Of these a very large number—men, 
women, and children—travel day by day 
from the suburbs to the centre, and from the 
centre back again to the suburbs. Nowhere 
is this ebb and flow more distinctly to be felt 
than in the case of the City itself. You may 
see something of it at Victoria Station, at 
Charing Cross, at Waterloo, or at Euston, at 
the tram terminus in the Westminster Bridge 





Road, or upon Waterloo Bridge. But it isin 
the City that the spectacle can be observed to 
most advantage, and the force of the human 
tide in ebb or flow most accurately judged. 
There is a day census of the City, lest its rept 
tation should be tarnished by the mere enume 
ration of the scanty thousands to be founl 
within its fold at midnight. The actual popt 
lation, which in 1801 was 156,859, had fallen 
in 1891 to 37,694. But that is the midnight 
number. At noontide it is another place 
The day population, which in 1866 was bit 
170,133, had risen to 301,384 in 1891. Bat 
these figures are very far indeed from 60h 
veying a just notion of the crowd which, for 
one purpose or another, enters and leaves the 
City during the day. This has been counted, 
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so far as an enumeration made in the more | There is a rotundity of person, a gravity of 
important points of entry and exit are con-| movement, and a general air of opulence 
cerned. It is not, of course, a mere business | about the early travellers which contrasts 
crowd. It would include the carriage-loads | strongly with the younger, more anxious- 
of Cook’s excursionists in distinctly foreign | looking, and less comfortably dressed tra- 
head-gear, the young lady from the suburbs | vellers by the later trains. The rush for the 
who makes for the Guildhall School of Music, | trams is a matter of less order. At the 
the boy whose destination is the City of | busiest time in the Blackfriars Bridge Road 
London School upon the Embankment, the | you may see wary travellers boarding their 
parson from Bethnal Green who is coming to own particular vehicle as soon as it arrives 
change some books at Sion College, and the | from its last journey, and the struggle is not 
married lady of leisure who is bent on nothing | always conducted with perfect calmness. 

more serious than a glance at the shopsin| The heart of the City is early given up to 
St. Paul’s Churchyard and an ice thereafter | gloom. The procession of ’buses from West 
for the recruiting of exhausted nature.|to East and East to West, and North to 
On May 4, 1891, the South, and South to 
number of passengers North, in front of the 
who entered the City Bee Royal Exchange, in- 
during the sixteen VE te deed goes steadily on, 
hours of the day were ee eky 2 although of course in 
1,100,636. Of these ee “Yo, lessened volume. But 
101,237 crossed Lon- ¥ as | there is no erowd. 
don Bridge, and 49,826 ie! las 2 Little boys on roller 
entered by Liverpool J apes (| LY. skates are skimming to 
Street Station. There ee: Ye and fro on the smooth 
are many ways of 4 Pil), ) UNG asphalte. An occa- 
gauging this traffic for ; otf , sional foot - passenger 
ones self. Half an crosses the vacant 
hour spent between 9 i We |i space with entire com- 
and 10 A.M. or 6 and ee | at posure, and without so 
7 P.M. in the space ie ~ much as a glance to 
upon which Liverpool TT % ce: eee one side or the other. 
Street, Broad Street, ~ od any m The voice of an urgent 
and Bishopsgate (Met- pg je Zaz: ’bus - conductor, tout- 
ropolitan) Stations i ve! -” ing for a stray pas- 
look will show the i ae - senger or two coming 
nature of the invasion. Da. Dg ee A up through the gloom 
An attempt to cross ” _— - of Walbrook, sounds 
London or Blackfriars KZ2 strangely loud and 
Bridge against the clear. East or west of 
stream, morning or “The were Sythe hyn fe pe me eae = (e, within or upon 
evening, at the same the borders of the 
time, is also an in- City, there is still as 
structive experience. The crowd varies in | evening wanes some liveliness in the streets. 
character, but is very far from being ex- | It is not always a liveliness pleasant to look 
clusively composed of men. Of the 50,416 | on; but the main thoroughfares, especially 
Women, and the 19,235 children under fifteen | those running east and west, or north and 
employed in the City last year, it is clear that | south, vary but little from night to night. 
only a small proportion actually live within |The people are, for the most part, going 
its bounds. home. Here are two Italians marching briskly 
_ The exodus from inner London, like its | along Holborn towards a resting-place in the 
Invasion, begins early. Soon after four such | purlieus of Saffron Hill. One is tugging the 
stations as Ludgate Hill begin to rouse them- | truck on which the piano-organ rests; tug- 
selves from the lethargy of the early afternoon | ging it with the contentment of a man who 
hours. At five the platforms are crowded, and | has done a good if a long day’s work. His 
they are never really thinned until the last | partner marches jauntily along the pave- 
train has gone. The student of humanity | ment, ready to take his spell in turn. Here 
may, if he pleases, infer the hour by the | are two frugal young people who have been 
character of the crowd upon the platforms. | spending the evening under somebody’s hos- 
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“(Malley is late to-night, and must have had a bal day.” 


pitable roof, and are making their way ‘by 


*bus and train across London. The young 
girl, her head coquettishly clothed in a 
woollen wrap, does not mind squeezing into 
the ’bus, where she finds a place between a 
pale sempstress and a tired-out working-man, 
whose drooping head even now suggests 
slumber. On the pavement there is a decent 
old fellow in a very shiny coat and a very 
ancient silk hat. An old violin is tucked 
under his arm. He, like the rest, is going 
home, but O’Malley is late to-night, and must 
have had a bad day. For this scion of a 
good old Irish stock, who last found employ- 
ment as a clerk, just contrives to keep him- 
self and a sickly wife from the tender mercies 
of the Poor Law by haunting selected neigh- 
bourhoods in company with his fiddle. 

It is not very late as yet, and everybody 
is not yet going home. Turn up this street 
out of Holborn just to remark one side of 
life amongst the poor. The children of the 
well-to-do are hustled off to bed at six or 
seven; but here, after eleven, is a curly- 
headed little boy of three or so, rambling, 
apparently alone, along the pavement. A 


little higher up one of the late piano-organs 
is reaping for its master a magnificent har. 
vest. The street is clear, the asphalte jn. 
viting, the music popular. So boys and 
girls, young men and young women, are 
dancing in couples to their own noisy glee 
and the admiration of their elders. A little 
farther on and one scene in a domestic 
tragedy, a common enough tragedy, unfolds 
itself to view. A woman—worn, shabby, 
anxious—makes a dash at a man who reels 
unsteadily from a public-house door. There 
is yet a little space before closing time; he 
protests that he has “old pals” to see else. 
where. She, scolding and pleading by turns, 
tries to head him off in the direction of 
home. A policeman, in rough but kindly 
tones, cries ‘‘ Why don’t ye go ‘ome? ” and the 
poor sot stops, with a laborious attempt at 
calmness and lucidity, to argue the question 
with his adviser. Around the corner, in a 
neighbouring square, the guests are dispersing 
after a dinner party, and Lazarus looks in 
hungrily when the hall door opens that Dives 
may seek his carriage. 

Closing time may be said to begin the real 
night of London, but it is very far indeed 
from bringing immediate peace. How many 
dwellers in its inner circle have learned to 
dread the half-hour that succeeds the clear. 
ing of the public-houses! There are degrees, 
of course, in their sufferings. Thus, in many 
districts there is more noise on Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday than on the other 
nights in the week. Some soon get used to 
the clamour, and sleep through it all; buta 
night’s watch by the bedside of the sick 
brings all the details home with unpleasant 
reality. The patient for whom quiet sleep 
means so much, turns uneasily or starts into 
staring watchfulness as a knot of men go by, 
rolling out in unsteady chorus the latest pro- 
duct of music-hall inanity. The watcher's 
ear remarks now and again the unsteady 
progress of the drunkard, the firm tread of 
the police, and the shuffle of the solitary 
wanderer who has no home to seek, and to 
whom all streets are alike. Once upon 4 
time I dwelt in a place where the voices of 
the night were even more disturbing than 
these. Crimes of violence were common 
enough there, and cries of “Murder” too 
frequent to make one look out of the window; 
but that was before “Jack the Ripper” 
haunted the same thoroughfareand committed 
most of his crimes within a few minutes of 
my doorstep. There the practised ear could 
follow the history of each incident that 
marked the progress of the night without 
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the trouble of rising to look upon the scene ; | quietest country road. In the East the police 
the opening altercation, the rising voices, the | were so abundant that the sound of one’s 
arrested steps of passers-by, the plunging of | salutation had scarcely died away before the 
others iuto the verbal fray, the authoritative | approaching tread of another sounded not far 
tones of the arriving policeman, and the dis- | ahead. There seemed no one to need their 

rsal of the throng, or the receding sounds | guardianship or the threat implied in their 
of threat and remonstrance as the offender | presence. Yet it is not always so. That 
was escorted to the lock-up. was a summer morning. Contrast it with 

But London streets are not always noisy. | the experience of a winter’s night. Snow had 
I have trudged in the early hours of the | fallen in the evening, and the paths were 


morning five miles from East to West and | 
have seen no more suggestion of disorder or 
of crime than might have been met on the 





A Coffee Stall. 


from it seemed impossible. It was a time of 
much distress, and many had that night “the 
key of the street ” to whom the experience 


must have been quite strange. They were 
not old customers of the common lodging- 
houses in the by-ways, and no deputy’s heart 


would soften to their plea for permission to | 
So all | 


sit by the kitchen-fire until morning. 
night long, in families, in couples, and one 
by one, they tramped from street to street, 
leaning in utter weariness against walls, or 
snatching little fragments of sleep with knees 
and head. drawn together upon some conve- 





coated with a thick slush, hardening fast into 
ice. A bitter wind blew with dreadful im- 
partiality up and down the streets. Shelter 











1 A.m., Winter. 


nient doorstep. There were mothers with 
children in their arms ; there were men who 
carried little ones. There were couples who 
quarrelled as they went ; there were couples 
who plodded wearily along in gloomy, shiver- 
ing silence. There were some who, with the 
forced gaiety characteristic of their class, 
burst ever and anon into snatches of song. 
Now and then they sang in a minor key and 
the wail, heard afar off, fell on the ear like a 
dirge. There were others who, as they 
walked, poured out one long stream of 
blasphemy and curses. They talked to 
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“ Stops with a laborious attempt at calmness and lucidity to 


argue the question with his adviser. 


themselves for company’s sake, and this was 
their conversation. There were certain, more 
cunning than their fellows, who had found 
resting-places. Upon the stairs of houses let 
out in furnished rooms, in out-of-the-way and 
far from attractive corners in yards and en- 
tries, they slept the sleep of the weary. 
These were not pleasant sights to see within 
twenty minutes of Lombard Street and the 
Bank. 

By way of contrast take a night scene 
from the same districtin summer time. The 
weather was most seasonable—so said the 
well-to-do, who were dispersing themselves 
as fast as possible from London. For— 

“ *Twas August, and the hot sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 


And the pale weaver, thro’ his window seen 
In Spitalfields, looked thence dispirited.” 


The day had turned to night; but no cool- 
ness came with it. The heat seemed to have 
stagnated in the narrow streets, and open 
windows gave no freshness to the stifling 
rooms. Nowthe atmosphere of the common 
lodging-house is always hot to suffocation. 
Upon that night I suppose that even the 
most seasoned “dossers” found the dormi- 





tories unendurable. They had 
come out, therefore, in twos and 
threes, and stretched themselves 
upon the cool, hard stone of the 
pavement. 

A densely populated neighbour. 
hood such as that will illustrate 
admirably the ease with which a 
crowd collects in London streets, 
even at dead of night. I have 
scen a hansom cab drive up ata 
gallop to a fire-station in Bishops. 
gate Street. Three of us were 
there when the driver pulled the 
horse on to its haunches upon the 
slippery pavement and shouted 
the news to the firemen on duty, 
A crowd was there to cheer when, 
a minute or two later, the engine 
set off for the fire. <A few of the 
spectators went away in its wake; 
the others departed, as they came, 
by twos and threes, until pre- 
sently the street was quiet once 
more. Within a quarter of a mile 
of that station I saw one night a 
policeman caution a man who 
looked as though he were trying 
to rob a drunken wayfarer. The 
offender was obstinate, = foul- 
mouthed, violent. He would listen 
to no warning and yield to no per- 
suasion. The street had been deserted 5. but 
in ten minutes it was blocked by a violent 
crowd, which, with threats and cries of “Let 
the man go!” surged around the six police 
who were slowly carrying their prisoner off 
face downwards, foaming, screaming, fighting 
like any demoniac. That was a night scene 
in the East ; but blame not the place or the 
people overmuch. This very Easter the same 
struggle, the same procession, might have 
been seen within a hundred yards of Russell 
Square and in broad daylight. 

But there is nothing like a fire for bringing 
up the crowd at night. To understand the 
situation aright you must have dwelt ina 
narrow street ; have heard the sudden im- 
perative knock of the policeman upon the 
door of the threatened house ; have seen the 
rapid flight in scanty raiment of the oceu- 
pants ; have listened for the coming of the 
engines ; have stood with your most precious 
possessions ready at hand, waiting for signs 
that the flying sparks have found lodgment 
upon your premises, and that it is time to go. 

But there are other sides of London street 
life by night. There is Fleet Street, for 
example, preserving an air of serious busi 
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ness long after most decent people have gone 
home to bed. The telegraph and the tele- 


phone allow it to enjoy a little more quiet | 
But the) 
slaves of this lamp can be met in the streets | 


than was at one time possible. 


at all hours. One may be the London cor- 
respondent of a large provincial paper, who 
is supplementing his letter, written earlier in 
the evening, with some of the latest gossip 
from the lobby. But all through the night 
men come and go upon the business of the 
morning paper. There is a train from St. 
Paul’s soon after three which carries off a 
strong contingent of weary workers, and 
when they leave, the end is nearly come for 
all save the machine men and those who 
start the papers on their way to the ends of 
the kingdom. For the earliest copies certain 
other persons are watching, who will very 
likely go home by the same trains that take 
the suburban newsagents with their bundles. 
Most of the great 
morning papers in 
the provinces publish 
a late edition which 
contains the cream 
of the news and the 
points of the leaders 
from the London 
dailies of the same 
date. How is it 
done? The early 
copies are swiftly 
ransacked by the 
sub-editor in an up- 
per room in Fleet 
Street. He plies his 
scissors busily, and 
ina moment or two 
the telegraphists in 
the next apartment, 
roused from uneasy 
slumber, are sending 
the cuttings over the 
private wires. The 
night labour which 
puts together a 
morning paper is but 
little understood by 
the general public, 
but the task of dis- 
tribution is remark- 
able too. You may 
see something of it 
in the small hours of 
any week-day morn- 
ing by obtaining 

ratuitous views of 

essrs. Smith and 





| Son’s establishment in the Strand ; by observ- 


ing, with as much dignity as circumstances 
will permit, the business of the smaller news- 
agents to be found in the by-ways off Fleet 
Street ; by attending the despatch of the 
newspaper train at Paddington, or by con- 
sidering the special carriages of the great 
Strand firm which carry papers to the north 
from Euston. Truly the man who, scanning 
the morning sheet at the breakfast-table, 
casts it aside with the contemptuous verdict, 
“There’s nothing in the paper !” thinks little 
of the night’s toil which has put the news 
into his hands. But that is our way. 

After all, the newspapers are not the only 
things that call for night work. If you care 
to turn out of bed not later than three o’clock 
in the morning, you may perhaps see the first 
shutter taken down in one of the great fruit 
and vegetable markets. If it be winter, you 


may not deem the sight worth the seeing, 
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*‘ There were couples who quarrelled as they went.” 
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but in summer there is a freshness in the air 
which repays the early riser. There is a 
suggestion of country life, too, about the 
heavy farm waggons which roll up piled high 
with fresh green cabbages or symmetrically 
stacked with broccoli. The carter is a dif- 
ferent man from the market porter, the sleep 
not yet out of his eyes, who with basket and 
knot is ready for any “ job” that may come. 
The earlier costers and small tradesmen who 
drive up behind ponies or donkeys make you 
remember with something of a shock that 
these small traders, so early on the scene, 
seem to be the last to close their shops and 
stalls, and end the day’s work. The throng 
increases fast, and last night’s ball is not yet 
over before the whole market is thronged. 
Labour suggests refreshment, and the pub- 
lic-houses, which enjoy special privileges in 
the matter of opening-hours in order to meet 
the needs of such localities, seem to do a brisk 
trade. Happily, however the coffee-stall is 


KS 





never far away. The keeper of a night cofigg. 
stall enjoys unusual opportunities for the 
study of human nature. For the most part 
he has many regular customers, to whom the 
singular flavour of his tea and coffee is quite 
familiar. He has the measure of their wants, 
and knows how much bread-and-butter and 
how many slices of bread and marmalade 
will probably be called for. In winter the 
light of his lamp and the warmth diffused 
around his stall make it a rallying place for 
many. For some of those who have “the 
key of the street” can find the necessary coin 
for a cup of coffee, which, if apparently allied 
only in the most distant way to the genuine 
berry, is at least hot. In the presence of the 
constable, who often finds it convenient to 
unbend in genial converse with the host, such 
a customer is silent; but to the coffee-stall 
keeper himself he often unbosoms the story 
of his sorrow, and then, upon occasion, sym- 
pathy may take the form of bread-and-butter, 





‘Upon that night, I suppose that even the most seasoned ‘ dossers’ found the dormitories unendurable,”” 
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or even of a slab from the cake which stands 
jnvitingly on the counter. Such a stall joins 
night and day together. It is late when it 
opens, it is early waen the food and crockery 
are packed up, the flaps closed in and the 
stall trundled away for its day’s rest. 


The 





workman, indisposed to leave his appetite 
unstayed until the breakfast hour, makes the 
last customer, and when he departs, wiping 
his lips with the back of his sleeve, the 
streets are once more busy, for London is 
awake. 





PICTURES AND PRINT. 
Br JAMES BELL. 


* Nature is made better by no mean, . 
But nature makes that mean ; so, over that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes.”’—SHAKESPEARE, 


* *Tis the eternal law 
That first in beauty should be first in might.”—Kears. 


‘T'VERY one who takes an interest in the 
Fine Arts knows something of the close 
alliance that now exists between the pencil 
and the pen. In these days of many alli- 
ances there are few more congenial in nature, 
or happier in results, than this coming to- 
gether of the writer and the illustrator in a 
common undertaking. Never before have 
there been such contests, such friendly and 
honourable rivalries, as now are taking place 
on every side between the author and the 
artist in the production of books which de- 
serve high praise whether considered as 
literature or as specimens of pictorial art. 
It is on the borderland, if one may so speak, 
where the two meet in sympathy and fellow- 
ship, each helping to complete the other, 
that perhaps the most remarkable advance 
has been seen in the art of our time. But 
this advance, it must be admitted, is due far 
more to the improved mechanical aids now 
at the command of the illustrator than to 
any superiority of genius in the individual 
artist. For personal insight and power as 
an artist, for love of natural things and ways, 
for admirable humour and strength of draw- 
ing, Thomas Bewick still holds a pre-eminent 
place. “It is,” says Austin Dobson, “to the 
improvements made by Bewick in wood-en- 
graving, and the impulse which it received 
from his individual genius, that its revival 
as an art must properly be ascribed—a re- 
vival which continues to this day, and which 
has not yet reached the final phase of its 
development. But, besides his qualities as a 
pioneer in his craft, he was an artist and 
observer of a very rare and exceptional kind, 
whose best work, in his own line, remains 
unrivalled.” 
The wood-engraver of to-day, the etcher, 
the photogravurist, is the fortunate possessor 





of richer appliances and a larger experience 
than belonged to those who have preceded 
him. Scientific discoveries which give dis- 
tinction to this new time, especially such of 
them as relate to optics and chemistry, have 
not wholly a materialistic tendency ; rather, 
in some of their nobler uses, they subserve 
the interests and quicken the development of 
those high arts that bear witness to man’s 
inextinguishable love of beauty. Insight 
into the beautiful, visions that come to the 
inner eye either in moments of poetic inter- 
pretation of nature or in moods of deep 
thought on the problems of life and cha- 
racter, may often be seized and preserved, 
and made a joy for ever, by the true artist’s 
hand directing the finer means which the 
progress of science has supplied for artistic 
production. Art in this sense may be said 
to spiritualise science, lifting many scientific 
discoveries to a plane where the spiritual is 
the all-important element, and where earthly 
beauty completes itself by opening out into 
eternal beauty, just as the various lights of 
this world find their exaltation and fulfilment 
in the one light of Heaven. The aims of art 
are always in harmony with the laws of 
science ; and it is the duty, as it should ever 
be the joy, of the artist to use for the ends 
of art all the assistance furnished by the pro- 
gress of science. What is the goal of the 
one becomes the starting-point of the other ; 
and, in this way, the incompleteness of spe- 
cialist effort is remedied, and the unity of 
nature realised by different agencies. 

It isin this use by the illustrator of the 
aids of science, this continuous perfecting of 
the mechanical conditions of art, that the 
most striking advance in artistic achievement 
has been made in recent times. There are, 
it is true, painters happily still alive who 
possess the incommunicable touch of genius 
as unmistakably as any one of the past. Now 
and again they do noble work on the can- 
vas, and not unworthily uphold the dignity 
and name of their art. But it would be 
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gross flattery to assert that, with respect to 
individual genius and unaided skill, the men 
of the present excel the men of the past. 
The old masters remain the great masters; 
they are still the kings of art, and their pic- 
tures mellowed, if sometimes also dimmed, 
by time are the admiration and the despair 
of to-day. The student delights in their 
artistic perfection, is fascinated by subtle 
suggestions in them of an inexpressibie world 
of meaning beyond, but they themselves seem 
to soar away, like the sky, beyond the reach 
of laborious imitation. Considered, accord- 
ingly, on their essential merits as works of 
genius, the pictures of the present do not 
surpass the pictures of the past; nor do the 
heads of Leighton, Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Orchardson, Burne Jones overtop those of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, Vandyck and 
Titian, Raphael and Michael Angelo. 

But on the borderland where the pen and 
the pencil come to one another’s assistance, 
and amid the increased abundance of mecha- 
nical aids, the artist of to-day has many ad- 
vantages over his predecessors. In respect 
of individual picttres and the greatness of 
the artist, the present has quite enough to do 
to keep itself from falling too far behind the 
past; whereas, with regard to the art of 
illustrating books, the art of giving pictorial 
distinction to the printed page by means of 
scientific discovery, the past must yield to 
the present. Never before has there been so 
much successful effort directed to the making 
of books and magazines beautiful, a delight 
to eye and hand alike, as is the case to- 
day; never have the pencil and the pen 
moved more sympathetically and helpfully 
together than in these days of triumphant 
science. Science has multiplied and refined 
the methods of illustrative art, and art, in 
turn, has enlarged and ennobled the aims of 
science ; and one at least of the results of 
this auspicious alliance is to be found in the 
delightful illustrations which adorn much of 
the literature of the day, and which, in the 
main, are as admirable in quality as they are 
remarkable in quantity. 

In this work of illustration sympathy be- 
tween artist and author is indispensable. 
Without sympathy here, without the coming 
together of congenial natures, nothing good 
can be done. But the fuller the sympathy 
between them, so much the better will the 
imagination of the artist realise the writer’s 
meaning, and there will be a finer and more 
satisfying quality in the illustrations. It is 
mainly through sympathy that the artist 
ascertains what parts of a book are best 








fitted for pictorial treatment. The true artist 
has always an inward unteachable sensitive. 
ness of nature which gives him the wisest 
guidance in his work. “ Whether,” says 
Austin Dobson, “the greatest writers—the 
Homers, the Shakespeares, the Dantes—can 
ever be ‘illustrated’ without loss, may fairly 
be questioned. At all events, the showy 
dexterities of the Dorés and Gilberts prove 
nothing to the contrary. But now and then 
there comes to the graphic interpretation of 
a great writer an artist either so reverential 
or so strongly sympathetic at some given 
point that, in default of any relation more 
narrowly intimate, we at once accept his con- 
ceptions as the best attainable. In this class 
are Flaxman’s outlines to Homer and Aischy- 
lus,” The masterpieces of poetry can receive 
no real aid from illustrations, no increase of 
dignity, no deepening of interest; but, on 
the other hand, they may be made to suffer 
harm without enjoying any benefit in com- 
pensation. For in order to illustrate an 
author effectively, the artist must be in some 
real measure comparable with him ; as, for 
example, George Cruikshank or Hablot K. 
Browne was with Charles Dickens, and Ran- 
dolph Caldecott with Washington Irving. Or 
the artist may be superior to the author in 
imaginative quality, as Turner was superior 
to Samuel Rogers ; or, again, the author and 
the artist may be embodied in the same per- 
son, as in the case of Thackeray and of 
W.S. Gilbert. But it is the rarest thing to 
find an illustrative artist equal to the highest 
kind of writer—to find an illustrator com- 
parable with Shakespeare; or even to meet 
with men like John Milton and Michael An- 
gelo working to one another’s hand, men of 
like colour and scope of imagination. And 
perhaps it would conduce more to the pure 
enjoyment of the highest poetry if the writ- 
ings of the great poets were allowed to remain 
free from the limiting lines of the pencil, and 
to them were applied the prohibition—“Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
nor any likeness of anything.” For the work 
of the divine poet opens a way into the in- 
finities of thought and emotion, and into the 
mysteries of the human heart ; and therefore, 
to appreciate it truly, each reader must enter 
for himself into the author’s own mood of 
mind and soul, and take his place on a plane 
of experience where the art of the engraver 
is of little or no avail. You might as well 
try to “illustrate” the idealism of Plato, the 
categories of Aristotle, the philosophy of Kant 
or Hegel, as try to portray by means of light 
and shade the fine fervours, the ecstatic in- 
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spiration, of the greatest poetry. Here it 


js found that illustrations are often in the 
reader's way, for he is prone to linger over 
the pictorial representation when he should 
be yielding himself boldly to the spirit of 
the poet, forming his own mental pictures 
of the poet’s imaginings uninfluenced by any 
graphic sketch. Sometimes it happens that— 


‘¢ Silly we, like foolish children, rest, 
Well-pleased with coloured vellum, leaves of gold, 
Fair dangling ribands, leaving what is best, 

On the great writer’s sense ne’er taking hold; 
Or if by chance our minds do muse on aught, 
It is some picture on the margin wrought.” 

Now there is here no intention to under- 
yalue the illustrator’s art, but only the ex- 
pression of an opinion that the highest offorts 
ef genius, whether in poetry or in painting, 
are original and independent by their very 
nature. They are, in either kind, sufficient 
by themselves, and must be loved for them- 
selves alone. Supreme genius is always 
jealous of its independence and supremacy. 
But, on the other hand, there are writers 
who, belonging to an order lower than the 
highest, require the co-operation of the com- 
petent illustrator. Their writings seem to 
fail of their proper effect and flavour, without 
the accompaniment of the engraver’s art. 
Bewick added to the value of the “Select 
Fables” by his illustrations, and thereby 
rendered them more humorous, piquant, 
impressive. It takes off nothing from the 
genius of Charles Dickens to say that the 
full enjoyment of ‘Oliver Twist,” for ex- 
ample, owes not a little to the drawings of 
George Cruikshank. In a case like this, 
the pictures and the print seem to form one 
harmonious work ; and occasionally, the 
reader finds it hard to decide whether the 
print or the picture is the better and the 
more enjoyable. He best solves the difficulty 
who refrains from idle comparisons, and who 
gives himself up to the unreserved enjoy- 
ment of both, seeing that both of them, 
although either is visibly distinct from the 
other, are yet one in their final effect upon 
the reader’s mind. And the same is perhaps 
even more true of Thackeray, who illustrated 
some of his own writings with characteristic 
point and humour. The pictures are almost 
as necessary to an adequate estimate of the 
man as the print itself. Few writers have 
succeeded in hitting the mark aimed at so 
neatly and perfectly as Thackeray ; and yet 
even his text, almost faultless as it is in its 
own line, cannot without loss dispense with 
the aid of the pictorial illustrations in which 
he has drawn the faces, the figures, the atti- 
tudes, of his characters. 





Occasionally it happens that the author has 
to wait long before his other half, the born 
illustrator, appears ; and of this two instances 
may here be mentioned. One is the case of 
Cervantes and Doré, and the other, Washing- 
ton Irving and Randolph Caldecott. The true 
union between author and artist is almost as 
close and intimate as marriage, of which there 
is an example in Doré’s “ Don Quixote.” Here 
the two men, although separated far in point 
of time, meet at last as companions worthy 
of one another ; they clasp hands across the 
dividing years, and the elder recognises the 
completion of himself in the younger. And 
they are now united for ever. “Don 
Quixote ” shares henceforward in the immor- 
tality of the writer and the illustrator alike. 
The other instance of marriage in the realm 
of art, to which reference has just been made, 
is quite as remarkable in its own way as is 
the case of Cervantes and Doré. Few things 
of the kind have been conceived and executed 
more beautifully, with a finer grace or a 
surer touch, than Caldecott’s illustrations 
contributed to Washington Irving’s “Old 
Christmas” and “ Bracebridge Hall.” They 
have the same delicious finish and flavour, 
the same happy humour and relish of old 
customs, the same interfused fun and pathos 
in the calling back of things that were, as you 
find in the writer’s prose. Randolph Calde- 
cott has entered with the unerring intuition 
of perfect sympathy into the very soul of 
Washington Irving’s writing ; and he has 
added the charm of his own artistic genius to 
those sketches in which the graceful pen of 
the American essayist commemorated the 
vanished world of our great-grandfathers. 
And thus author and artist, possessed of 
kindred genius and tastes, have expressed 
together the unity of art, and combined to 
enhance the value of their respective lines 
of effort. 

There are other classes of books in which 
the artist completes and exalts the effective- 
ness of the author’s labour—such, for in- 
stance, as books devoted to descriptive 
travels, or books taken up with the history 
and the theory of art. But let the foregoing 
examples serve for our present purpose, for 
they are enough to impress upon us one lesson 
at least of great importance. They suggest 
as a guiding principle the fact that all the 
arts, whether literary, pictorial, plastic, or 
musical, find their living origin and ground 
of union in the common human nature ; and 
that in the light of this fundamental unity 
all the inter-relationships among the Fine 
Arts must be explained. All the arts ex- 
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press, each in its own characteristic way, the 
eternal search of the same restless intelli- 
gence after the ideal; and they derive their 
chief significance from the fact that they aim 
at realising more and more effectively the 
loves, the longings, the aspirations of huma- 
nity working through the artist’s private 
soul. Pictures and print, therefore, in so 
far as they help to keep us in touch with the 
true spirit of art, are not factitious luxuries, 
nor mere idle vanity, but a real necessity of 
nature to all who would live the life of the 
spirit, and enjoy the finer essence and bloom 
of the world. They tell us in their own 
way this truth, which none can afford to 
forget, that “man doth not live by bread 
only.” For genuine art is never artificial ; 





it is alive with the inspiration of a higher 
nature, and it represents the ascendancy of 
the spiritual over the material, the ideals of 
the soul over the downward pull of the flesh, 

Man does not fulfil his manhood in the 
use of food, or clothes, or money, or lands, 
but in the increasing possession of truth, in 
the joy of beauty, in the delights of every 
elevating art, all of which help him to attain 
the vision of God. And he must learn, as 
the highest lesson of art, the importance of 
reverence and the need of a pure heart, 
knowing— 


“ That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sunder’d without tears.” 





ALL SAINTS. 


_ may not mark them in the crowded ways ; 
The noisy world forgets to blame or praise 

The poor in spirit ; yet they pass along 

Through silent paths, and make them glad with song; 

Theirs is the Kingdom where Love reigns supreme, 

And Faith soars higher than the poet’s dream ; 

Wrapped in the sunlight of eternal day, 


Blessed are they. 


God knows the patient souls who do His will ; 
The mourners who can suffer and be still, 
Waiting in silence for His healing balm ; 
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The meek, whose hands shall clasp the victor’s palm ; 
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The hungry ones, whom He alone can feed ; 

The merciful ; the pure in heart and deed ; 

The peace-makers—of these I hear Him say, 
Blessed are they. 


_ 
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Father, we pray Thee that Thy light may shine 

Upon the world through every child of Thine ; 

Into the haunts of darkness and distress 

They come with all the power of blessedness ; 

When Thou hast called them to Thy purer sphere 

The fragrance of their lives shall linger here ; 

And through death’s silence we shall hear Thee say, 
Blessed are they. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 


























** Men may not mark them in the crowded ways ; The poor in spirit; yet they pass along 
The noisy world forgets to blame or praise ‘Through silent paths, and make them _lad with song.” 











WORK AND WAGES IN HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS, 
By CO. H. D’E. LEPPINGTON. 


A= the many topics upon which 
society is just now exercised, the 
condition of the masses upon whose toil it 
subsists is one of the foremost. We want 
to know what they eat, where they sleep, 
how they amuse themselves, and what 
means of satisfying their requirements their 
daily toil brings within their reach. And 
this curiosity is naturally keenest and 
widest spread about the classes we are most 
immediately dependent upon. Among these 
are the employés who cook for us and wait 
upon us in the clubs and restaurants of the 
West End. A short study of the varying 
conditions of their work will perhaps be 
acceptable to some of the readers of this 
magazine. We take the waiters first, as 
being tbe class of employés most in evi- 
dence before the public, as well as the most 
numerous. 

The mode and amount of remuneration in 
this occupation varies extremely. The scale 
of wages in clubs is high, £50 to £60 a year 
for head-waiters, and £25 to £40, according 
to the class of work and length of service, for 
the rest, exclusive of board and lodging, 
which are provided for all classes of club 
servants. The conditions of service are much 
the same in the best hotels as in clubs, and 
so is the rate of pay. The wages in other 
hotels would range from ten to twenty shil- 
lings a week, with board and lodging as well; 
in the more luxurious society restaurants, 
from fifteen to twenty shillings (the head- 
waiter getting ten shillings more); and, in 
restaurants for business people, from ten to 
twelve shillings, in both cases without lodg- 
ing. The men who are paid the smallest 
wages by their employers have, however, by 
no means the lowest incomes. The custom 
of tipping is pretty generally taken into 
account by master and man in fixing the 
rate of remuneration. Accordingly, other 
things being equal, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for getting tips the lower the rate of 
wages. There is, indeed, no hard and fast 
rule of proportion between the amount of 
wages accepted and of tips expected. But, 
speaking generally, we should not be far 
wrong, I think, in reckoning the tips received 
in wage-paying restaurants as at least equal 
to the wages paid, and in hotels as half that 
proportion. I am speaking now especially 
of English hotel and restaurant waiters. 
English waiters in clubs, and foreign waiters 





in restaurants, who are mostly Italians o 
Italian-Swiss, are on quite different footings, 
In the club, tipping is not usual ; its place 
is taken by Christmas-boxes. Here anj 
there, a proprietor may forbid domestics to 
receive tips, but so dear is the custom to the 
British public that, in spite of such a rule, q 
waiter sometimes finds his customer has jp 
departing left a souvenir for him under his 
plate. In other cases the head-waiter gets 
the lion’s share of tips. As each waiter has 
usually certain tables allotted to him (called 
his station), the number of persons whom he 
has to serve, and consequently the amount 
of his tips, will depend very much on the 
position of these tables. If they are in a 
out-of-the-way corner he will get few tips 
and if they are near a window he will ge 
many. In order to equalise the chances, the 
waiters’ stations are changed from day t 
day. 

While the English waiter, for the mos 
part, stipulates for a fixed wage, however 
small, the foreign restaurant waiter is con 
tent not only to rely on tips alone (for which 
he is nevertheless not allowed to ask), bu 
frequently has to pay his employer a co 
siderable percentage on his gains. He arrives 
here almost ignorant of the language, and 
accepts a low wage to secure a situatio 
where he will have an opportunity of lean- 
ing it. When he has attained a certain 
degree of fluency he transfers himself tos 
restaurant, where, with long and incessant 
toil, he makes a fairly good living—perhap 
a couple of pounds a week—in spite of the 
heavy tax his employer imposes on his 
industry. Hard-working and frugal, ke 
keeps a comfortable home over his hea, 
and puts by as well, so that by the time lt 
attains middle life, he is in a position # 
emancipate himself. The amount he pay 
for his place depends on the position of hs 
station, on the class of customers he servé 
and on the amount of tips that may cons 
quently be reckoned on, but it may 
roughly estimated at from half-a-crown # 
five shillings a day, or from one to tf 
pounds a week. In other restaurants, the 
waiter pays to the master, instead, a col 
mission of about sixpence in the pound@ 
all orders ; that is to say, if the waiter 
received five pounds for meals suppl 
during the day to customers, he pays * 
master £5 2s. 6d., so that until he has! 
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eived half-a-crown in tips he has actually 
iven his labour for nothing, and is out of 

ket to boot. These payments are quite 
independent of the deposit required under 
the cheque system described later on. In 
most restaurants owned by foreigners, all 
waiters are free and equal, and there are no 
head-waiters; but in some a few principal 
waiters are employed, who pay nothing for 
their places and who take all the tips, en- 
gaging all further help, when required, at 
their own expense. ‘The under-waiters so 
employed will get about fourteen or fifteen 


shillings a week wages, and pick up an odd | 


shilling or two besides by brushing cus- 
tomers hats and coats. The remuneration 
in the smaller and cheaper restaurants owned 
by Italians does not fall very far short of 
the amount obtaining in those I have just 
referred to. The tips given are much 
smaller in amount, but greater in number, 
and the pence mount up. 

Breakages of glass and crockery by their 
servants are a fruitful source of loss to pro- 
prietors, and they have various modes of de- 
fending themselves against it. In one club 


breakages to the annual value of twenty 
pounds are allowed for as unavoidable. 
Breakages above that value are made good 


by a general levy throughout the staff. But 
amuch more general practice is to have an 
indemnity fund, to which the employés are 
required to contribute a fixed weekly sum, 
ranging from fourpence to a shilling for each 
person, and to make good any breakages 
which may occur in excess of it. Under 
such a system the fund may easily be worked 
as a source of income to the proprietor. 
Other employers dispense with a fund, each 
employé making good any damage occasioned 
by him. Fines for lateness are very general 
—about threepence for each quarter of an 
hour being a frequent penalty. 

As a rule, except in clubs, waiters find 
their own clothes, and pay for their washing 
themselves. 

In restaurants where the customer pays 
his bill through the waiter, the latter is held 
responsible for its due payment from the 
moment he receives the articles ordered by 
the customer from the kitchen, and what is 
known as the “cheque” system is pretty 
generally adopted. The waiter, on beginning 
his day’s work, pays in to the proprietor, or 
his clerk, from two to five pounds, to cover 
the value of the orders he is likely to receive 
during the day, and he is given in exchange 
&number of “cheques.” For every order 
he gives he hands in cheques to an equivalent 


| amount. If the value of the orders exceed 
the amount of deposit, the waiter must pay 
in more money before he receives the dishes. 
What the customers pay him he retains until 
settling time. If the customer goes away 
without paying, the waiter must bear the 
loss. In one instance I heard of, a customer, 
after enjoying a sumptuous dinner, suddenly 
discovered, with much apparent surprise, that 
he had not the wherewithal to pay for it, 
and told the waiter he must go to borrow it 
from a friend. He offered, very fairly, to 
take the waiter with him, and chartered a 
cab for the purpose. They drove to two or 
three places without finding the friend at 
| home. At last they discovered him; at least 
the customer disappeared through what he 
| said was the door of his friend’s room, He 
did not return ; and on the anxious waiter’s 
inquiring whither the door led, he learnt 
that it communicated with a passage leading 
into the street at the back of the house. It 
was too late to follow in pursuit, and my 
unfortunate friend had not only the dinner 
to pay for, but the cabman engaged by the 
customer to settle with, which might be con- 
sidered, under the circumstances, as insult 
added to injury. The waiter is the person 
on whom blame naturally falls if orders are 
not promptly executed. But he is himself 
at the mercy of the kitchen porters, who 
pass him the dishes from the kitchen, and 
these men can seriously impede him by 
dawdling in carrying out his orders if he 
fails to square them with a fee. So that 
here we find an unexpected illustration of 
the truth of the late Professor Edward 
Forbes’s scientific observation & propos of the 
infinitely little in nature : 


“* Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fieas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum,”’ 


The waiter, who lives in part upon the cus- 
tomer, is himself preyed upon by the kitchen 
porter. 

Waiters are engaged by the month, week, 
or day, and in some establishments they can 
leave or be discharged without notice. The 
longer periods are usual in clubs and hotels, 
but both in them and in restaurants a great 
number of waiters are employed by the 
evening, going on duty between four and six 
o'clock. Many of these evening waiters are 
employed in the daytime in city restaurants, 
which close early. 

A waiter’s hours of duty strike us at first 
sight as longer than those of any other 
calling. But it must be remembered that he 
is not actively engaged the whole time. In 
this respect the waiter in small hotels and 














By C. H. D’E. 
-~_— the many topics upon which 


society is just now exercised, the 
condition of the masses upon whose toil it 
subsists is one of the foremost. We want 
to know what they eat, where they sleep, 
how they amuse themselves, and what 
means of satisfying their requirements their 
daily toil brings within their reach, And 
this curiosity is naturally keenest and 
widest spread about the classes we are most 
immediately dependent upon. Among these 
are the employés who cook for us and wait 
upon us in the clubs and restaurants of the 
West End. <A short study of the varying 
conditions of their work will perhaps be 
acceptable to some of the readers of this 
magazine. We take the waiters first, as 
being tre class of employés most in evi- 
dence before the public, as well as the most 
numerous. 

The mode and amount of remuneration in 
this occupation varies extremely. The scale 
of wages in clubs is high, £50 to £60 a year 
for head-waiters, and £25 to £40, according 
to the class of work and length of service, for 
the rest, exclusive of board and lodging, 
which are provided for all classes of club 
servants. The conditions of service are much 
the same in the best hotels as in clubs, and 
so is the rate of pay. The wages in other 
hotels would range from ten to twenty shil- 
lings a week, with board and lodging as well; 
in the more luxurious society restaurants, 
from fifteen to twenty shillings (the head- 
waiter getting ten shillings more) ; and, in 
restaurants for business people, from ten to 
twelve shillings, in both cases without lodg- 
ing. The men who are paid the smallest 
wages by their employers have, however, by 
no means the lowest incomes. The custom 
of tipping is pretty generally taken into 
account by master and man in fixing the 
rate of remuneration. Accordingly, other 
things being equal, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for getting tips the lower the rate of 
wages. There is, indeed, no hard and fast 
rule of proportion between the amount of 
wages accepted and of tips expected. But, 
speaking generally, we should not be far 
wrong, | think, in reckoning the tips received 
in wage-paying restaurants as at least equal 
to the wages paid, and in hotels as half that 
proportion. I am speaking now especially 
of English hotel and restaurant waiters. 
English waiters in clubs, and foreign waiters 
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in restaurants, who are mostly Italians oy 
Italian-Swiss, are on quite different footings, 
In the club, tipping is not usual ; its place 
is taken by Christmas-boxes. Here and 
there, a proprictor may forbid domestics to 
receive tips, but so dear is the custom to the 
British public that, in spite of such a rule, 4 
waiter sometimes finds his customer has ip 
departing left a souvenir for him under his 
plate. In other cases the head-waiter gets 
the lion’s share of tips. As each waiter has 
usually certain tables allotted to him (called 
his station), the number of persons whom he 
has to serve, and consequently the amount 
of his tips, will depend very much on the 
position of these tables. If they are in a 
out-of-the-way corner he will get few tips, 
and if they are near a window he will ge 
many. In order to equalise the chances, the 
waiters’ stations are changed from day to 
day. 

While the English waiter, for the most 
part, stipulates for a fixed wage, however 
small, the foreign restaurant waiter is con- 
tent not only to rely on tips alone (for which 
he is nevertheless not allowed to ask), bu 
frequently has to pay his employer a co- 
siderable percentage on his gains. He arrives 
here almost ignorant of the language, and 
accepts a low wage to secure a situation 
where he will have an opportunity of leam- 
ing it. When he has attained a certain 
degree of fluency he transfers himself tos 
restaurant, where, with long and incessant 
toil, he makes a fairly good living—perhaps 
a couple of pounds a week—in spite of the 
heavy tax his employer imposes on his 
industry. Hard-working and frugal, he 
keeps a comfortable home over his head, 
and puts by as well, so that by the time he 
attains middle life, he is in a position t 
emancipate himself. The amount he pays 
for his place depends on the position of his 
station, on the class of customers he serves, 
and on the amount of tips that may conse 
quently be reckoned on, but it may be 
roughly estimated at from half-a-crown t0 
five shillings a day, or from one to two 
pounds a week. In other restaurants, the 
waiter pays to the master, instead, a com 
mission of about sixpence in the pound 0 
all orders; that is to say, if the waiter has 
received five pounds for meals supplied 
during the day to customers, he pays 








master £5 2s. 6d., so that until he has 1 
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eived half-a-crown in tips he has actually 
given his labour for nothing, and is out of 

ket to boot. These payments are quite 
independent of the deposit required under 
the cheque system described later on. In 
most restaurants owned by foreigners, all 
waiters are free and equal, and there are no 
head-waiters ; but in some a few principal 
waiters are employed, who pay nothing for 
their places and who take all the tips, en- 
gaging all further help, when required, at 
their own expense. ‘The under-waiters so 
employed will get about fourteen or fifteen 
shillings a week wages, and pick up an odd 
shilling or two besides by brushing cus- 
tomers hats and coats. The remuneration 
in the smaller and cheaper restaurants owned 
by Italians does not fall very far short of 
the amount obtaining in those I have just 
referred to. The tips given are much 
smaller in amount, but greater in number, 
and the pence mount up. 

Breakages of glass and crockery by their 
servants are a fruitful source of loss to pro- 
prietors, and they have various modes of de- 
fending themselves against it. In one club 
breakages to the annual value of twenty 
pounds are allowed for as unavoidable. 
Breakages above that value are made good 


by a general levy throughout the staff. But 
a much more general practice is to have an 
indemnity fund, to which the employés are 
required to contribute a fixed weekly sum, 
ranging from fourpence to a shilling for each 
person, and to make good any breakages 


which may occur in excess of it. Under 
such a system the fund may easily be worked 
as a source of income to the proprietor. 
Other employers dispense with a fund, each 
employé making good any damage occasioned 
by him. Fines for lateness are very general 
—about threepence for each quarter of an 
hour being a frequent penalty. 

As a rule, except in clubs, waiters find 
their own clothes, and pay for their washing 
themselves. 

In restaurants where the customer pays 
his bill through the waiter, the latter is held 
responsible for its due payment from the 
moment he receives the articles ordered by 
the customer from the kitchen, and what is 
known as the “cheque” system is pretty 
generally adopted. The waiter, on beginning 
his day’s work, pays in to the proprietor, or 
his clerk, from two to five pounds, to cover 
the value of the orders he is likely to receive 
during the day, and he is given in exchange 
&number of “cheques.” For every order 
he gives he hands in cheques to an equivalent 





amount. If the value of the orders exceed 
the amount of deposit, the waiter must pay 
in more money before he receives the dishes. 
What the customers pay him he retains until 
settling time. If the customer goes away 
without paying, the waiter must bear the 
loss. In one instance I heard of, a customer, 
after enjoying a sumptuous dinner, suddenly 
discovered, with much apparent surprise, that 
he had not the wherewithal to pay for it, 
and told the waiter he must go to borrow it 
from a friend. He offered, very fairly, to 
take the waiter with him, and chartered a 
cab for the purpose. They drove to two or 
three places without finding the friend at 
home. At last they discovered him; at least 
the customer disappeared through what he 
said was the door of his friend’s room, He 
did not return ; and on the anxious waiter’s 
inquiring whither the door led, he learnt 
that it communicated with a passage leading 
into the street at the back of the house. It 
was too late to follow in pursuit, and my 
unfortunate friend had not only the dinner 
to pay for, but the cabman engaged by the 
customer to settle with, which might be con- 
sidered, under the circumstances, as insult 
added to injury. The waiter is the person 
on whom blame naturally falls if orders are 
not promptly executed. But he is himself 
at the mercy of the kitchen porters, who 
pass him the dishes from the kitchen, and 
these men can seriously impede him by 
dawdling in carrying out his orders if he 
fails to square them with a fee. So that 
here we find an unexpected illustration of 
the truth of the late Professor Edward 
Forbes’s scientific observation @ propos of the 
infinitely little in nature : 


“ Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum,” 


The waiter, who lives in part upon the cus- 
tomer, is himself preyed upon by the kitchen 
porter. 

Waiters are engaged by the month, week, 
or day, and in some establishments they can 
leave or be discharged without notice. The 
longer periods are usual in clubs and hotels, 
but both in them and in restaurants a great 
number of waiters are employed by the 
evening, going on duty between four and six 
o'clock. Many of these evening waiters are 
employed in the daytime in city restaurants, 
which close early. 

A waiter’s hours of duty strike us at first 
sight as longer than those of any other 
calling. But it must be remembered that he 
is not actively engaged the whole time. In 
this respect the waiter in small hotels and 
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restaurants is worse off than in larger ones, 
since, as fewer hands are employed, it is less 
easy to arrange for relief. In clubs, the 
waiters are divided into sides, each of which 
is busy and slack on alternate days. The 
busy side is on duty all through the club 
day, except during a few hours’ rest in the 
afternoon. The slack side is on duty for 
some six or seven hours in the busy part of 
the day. A hotel waiter has a rest in the 
afternoon, and in some places goes off duty 
an hour or two earlier on alternate nights. 
The same rule holds good as to restaurants, 
where the waiter goes between eight and 
nine in the morning, and helps to clean the 
plate and to set out the tables, and then goes 
home for an hour or two to dress. He has 
sometimes a rest in the afternoon as well. 
A waiter’s working day (exclusive of rests) 
averages roughly twelve hours in an English 
house, and thirteen or fourteen in a foreign. 
In some houses the hours are longer. One 
Sunday in two or three, or half of every 
Sunday, is usually allowed the waiter, and 
this rule holds good throughout the trade. 
As in most trades, there is a wide fringe 
of casual labour, at least among the English 
waiters. The foreigner not only is cheaper, 
but speaks two or three languages to the 
Englishman’s one. A large proportion of 
hotel and restaurant managers are foreigners, 
and they prefer to employ their own country- 
men. Of the foreigners we probably have 
the pick; of our own countrymen we have, 
of course, all sorts—good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent—and the latter naturally find it hard to 
get employment. The clubs, indeed, and many 
of the best hotels and restaurants (as well as 
most commercial hotels) employ none but 
English ; and in such houses the steady and 
competent men find constant and well-paid 
work. But men who are intemperate, or 
slovenly, or careless while on duty, are only 
employed during a heavy press of work, or 
in suburban pleasure resorts during the 
summer season. The foreigners have organ- 
ized some half-dozen clubs or unions with 
employment registries attached, and these 
clubs have established relations with em- 
ployers, to whom they guarantee the charac- 
ter of the servants they supply. These 
unions combine the functions of social club, 
employment registry, and friendly society ; 
and one at least of them lets furnished sleep- 
ing rooms to its bachelor members at a 
moderate rent, with the general comfort and 
cleanliness of which I was much impressed. 
The routine of a London hotel or res- 
taurant exacts of the waiter a sharpness and 





agility that is only to be found among the 
comparatively young. A man over forty o 
forty-five is seldom to be found among the 
ranks. By that time he has either been pro- 
moted to a head-waitership or some such 
dignified and lucrative post, or he has be 
taken himself to some other calling, espe 
cially if he has saved money and can go 
into business. Germans are said to prefer 
returning to their own country when they 
can do so without fear of the military lay, 
There they find many snug little berths as 
commissionaires, cicerones, or interpreters, 
for which they are well adapted. Italians 
often remain in England and become pr 
prietors of restaurants themselves. Several 
of them will put their money together and 
make a venture on true co-operative lines, 
One will cook, another will wait on cus 
tomers, whilst a third attends to the shop 
and takes the money, the profits being shared 
out among them. 

The foreigner strikes one as being gene. 
rally the superior of his English comrade in 
intelligence, and this is hardly to be wor 
dered at, since he has been farther afield, and 
often belongs to a higher class in his om 
country. A German will sometimes adopt 
the calling of waiter here for the sake of the 
facilities it offers for learning the language,s 
knowledge which he can turn to account 
his return. As has already been said, the 
newly-arrived foreigner undersells not only 
the Englishman but his own already estab 
lished countrymen, who obtain quite as good 
pay as the average English waiter, though 
they perhaps work somewhat harder for it, 
and whose standard of comfort is quite equil 
to his. There seems to be no data for ascer 
taining the exact number of foreign waiter 
in London. The restaurants are almost et- 
tirely manned by them. The German waiter’ 
clubs alone are said to have twelve hundrel 
members. 

The chef, whether of a club, hotel, or te 
staurant, is a very important officer. He 
stands in the front rank of his profession 
He is responsible for any shortcomings @ 
the part of his subordinates, appoints ea 
day’s menu, and supervises the compositidt 
of the various dishes. The actual handiwork 
is done, in large establishments, by the second 
chef and by women-cooks and kitchen-maids 
Of the various departments of roasting, dres 
ing vegetables, making pastry, and compo 
ing sauces, the two last require the most 
The chef’s income would not be despised by 
many a struggling professional man. Evel 
in first-class restaurants and vegetarian dit 
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ingrooms the pay is two or three pounds a 
week, while in clubs and the best class of 
hotels and restaurants it rises to £200 or 
£300 a year, and sometimes more. Besides 
this, the chef is allowed to increase his in- 
cme ten or twenty per cent. by taking 

pils, and members of a club will often put 
their cooks under him for a month’s train- 
ing, paying him a few guineas as a premium. 
It goes without saying that the majority of 
dufs are French. 

The chef is the only servant in a club who 
is not under the direction of the steward. 
This important official does the daily market- 
ing for the club. An analogous post in res- 
taurants is filled by the storekeeper. Other 
servants are the butler and hall-porter, whose 
duties are sufficiently intelligible; the kit- 
chen porter, who is the go-between of the 
tradesman and the cook, on the one hand, and 
of the cook and the waiter on the other; the 
scullerymen and the luggage porters. The 
latter are the modern representatives of the 
“hoots” of the old coaching days. The pay 
of these servants may be taken at about a 
pound a week either in money or in money’s 
worth. The butler is of course paid more 
liberally. 

From men-servants we turn to women- 
servants. ‘The housekeeper and female-clerk 
in hotels and clubs belong, like the steward 
andchef, rather tothe salaried than tothe wage- 
earning class. The housekeeper exercises a 
general supervision over the other employées 
(who usually live on the premises), and it is on 
her good temper and judgment, and capacity 
for organizing work with the least waste of 
labour, that their comfort mainly depends. 
The housemaids under her receive from £14 
to £20, the kitchen and stillroom-maids a 
little more. Their working-day generally 
lasts twelve or thirteen hours, but this in- 
cludes a rest in the afternoon. Chamber- 
maids’ wages are also about £20, but as they 
are in constant touch with the public, which 
values its night’s rest, and is eager to con- 
ciliate the tutelary deities of the bedcham- 
ber, they, of course, derive a considerable 
auxiliary income from its bounty. If we 
turn from these menial employments to the 
more “select” ranks of barmaids, waitresses, 
and counter-girls in restaurants, we shall 
find that the profit of a post is in inverse 
tatio to its dignity, except when some re- 
sponsibility attaches to it. Barmaids’ wages 
over between ten and fifteen shillings a 
week, with board, and sometimes lodging ; 
counter-girls earn about the same, while 
Waltresses average about eight or ten shillings, 





and have partial board as well. The mana- 
geress at a large bar or counter would receive 
half as much again, or even double. When 
we consider the appearance these young 
ladies are expected to maintain, and the long 
hours some of them remain on duty, their 
remuneration appears by no means high. 
But we must remember that they frequently 
receive substantial presents and gratuities, 
which materially enhance their incomes. And 
another point to be considered, and which 
applies also, to some extent, to counter-assis- 
tants and waitresses, is that these young 
ladies regard their present employment less 
as their life’s business than as a stepping- 
stone to a desirable matrimonial alliance. 

Barmaids generally live on the premises, 
but the other employées are frequently out- 
door hands. A great number of them are 
not entirely dependent on their own exer- 
tions. They live at home, sometimes paying 
their parents a few shillings a week for 
board, and sometimes having only to find 
their clothes. Others live in homes for busi- 
ness girls, where they are comfortably 
maintained at a far smaller cost than if 
they lived by themselves. Or they economise 
by living two or three together. The em- 
ployment, too, especially behind the counter, 
is considered easy and genteel, and the 
daughters and sisters of clerks and small 
tradesmen, who are too proud or too delicate 
to undertake more laborious work, keenly 
compete for such situations. They are 
therefore content with a low rate of remune- 
ration, compared with the wages received 
by the maids in hotels and clubs, who are 
mostly drawn from a rather lower class; and 
they thus make matters worse for the mi- 
nority, who are entirely dependent on their 
own earnings, and have, perhaps, to help 
their relations as well. These find it hard 
to make both ends meet on remuneration 
which is sometimes little more than pocket- 
money wages, and from which ten or twenty 
per cent. has to be taken off for the cost of 
clean caps and aprons. It is a curious fact 
that, more than a century ago, the inquiring 
mind of Boswell had applied to Johnson for 
aid in solving the problem, why women- 
servants, who had to find their own clothes, 
were paid so much less than men-servants, 
whose liveries were provided by their mas- 
ters. The omniscient lexicographer had to 
confess himself baffled. 

The life of servants in a club seems mo- 
notonous and dull. The hours of duty are 
long, and probably seem none the less so 
because there is no heavy pressure of work 
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except at the usual meal times. There is 
something depressing, too, in the solemn and 
decorous atmosphere pervading club-rooms. 
On the other hand, for the solid creature 
comforts of good pay and fairly healthy con- 
ditions of life, club service compares favour- 
ably with other callings, but most of all in 
the constancy of employment. When off 
duty, the servants can sit in the servants’ 
hall, which is kept supplied with books and 
games. Some clubs pension off their old 
servants, and encourage the formation of 
cricket and benefit clubs among their staff. 
For the amusement of the women servants a 
social club has been opened near Charing 
Cross, with the concurrence of many of the 
leading clubs and hotels. In many clubs, the 
leading servants have gradually worked their 
way up from the position of page-boys, so 
that the prospect of probable promotion im- 
parts a zest to life. The conditions of service 
in the old-fashioned first-rate hotels approxi- 
mate nearly to those in clubs, and servants 
who have been used to them generally prefer 





the kind of life to private service. The work 
is more systematic, and there is more society, 
But the formal epitome of the earnings 
and hours of work of these employés affords 
but an incomplete and partial test of their 
comfort and happiness. These depend 
largely on the character and demeanour of 
their immediate superiors. In the power of 
these latter it lies to combine firmness with 
fairness, to be lenient towards insignificant 
failings, to show consideration in illness, and 
so to apportion the work as to avoid friction 
and waste of time or labour. And the 
employés are very ready to recognise any 
consideration shown them by their employers, 
In this department of labour, no less than in 
others whose views and aspirations are find- 
ing public expression, we see that the con- 
crete advantages of high wages and short 
hours are not the only points on which the 
workers set a value, but that personal kind- 
ness, consideration, and courtesy on the part 
of employers and managers meet with prompt 
recognition from their subordinates. 





THE HOME OF THE PITCHER PLANT. 
By MILLER CHRISTY. 


| away in the wilds of the Great West, 

some hundred and twenty miles beyond 
the fine city which has sprung up, mush- 
room-like, on the banks of the Red River of 
the North, a lonely stream, of no great size, 
winds its way languidly through the heart 
of a large and silent swamp. This great 
swamp, which is many square miles in area, 
is covered for the most part with a dense 
growth of spruces, tamaracs, and other tall 
dark trees of the pine family, which give to 
the little river in question its very appro- 
priate name of Pine Creek. Civilisation 
has not as yet reached this great morass. 
It still remains one of nature’s most secluded 
sanctuaries, with which the ruthless hand of 
man has, thus far, in no way interfered. 

I shall not quickly forget the incidents of 
a brief excursion which, in company with an 
intimate friend of kindred tastes, I under- 
took some years since, to explore the depths 
of this dark and mysterious swamp. The 
expedition had long been contemplated, but 
it was not until the lovely Manitoban summer 
had begun to fade into the somewhat cold 
and cheerless autumn of that region that an 
opportunity was found of carrying it out. 
Our adventurous souls longed to know what 





lay upon the other side of that trackless 
morass. Advice had been sought in vain 
from those who were generally looked up to 
with respect, as having been the earliest 
inhabitants of the little town in which for the 
time we found ourselves. This embryonic 
“city,” known as Carberry, had entered upon 
its existence less than two years previous to 
the time of which I write, though it then con- 
tained some three hundred inhabitants. It 
was one of the most hopeful children of that 
great father of all American cities, the rail- 
way, which was then reaching out his long 
thin arm westward from Winnipeg toward 
the Rocky Mountains, calling towns and 
villages suddenly into existence at the mere 
touch of his magic finger. 

That Pine Creek ran somewhere through 
the swamp, and that the Assiniboine River, 
of which the former is a tributary, lay at 
a greater or less distance beyond it, was 
easily ascertained. That there was upon 
its nearest edge a saw-mill, inhabited only 
in the winter time, when the large logs 
could be drawn by horses off the surface of 
the frozen morass, was also learned without 
difficulty, as most of the settlers of the dis 
trict had visited the mill at one time or 
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another to procure the boards or “lumber” out | 


of which their houses were built; but further | 
than this no information was forthcoming. 
What was the extent of the swamp, whether 
it was possible to cross it, whether the creek 
which lay hidden in it was fordable, or what 
kind of country lay beyond, nobody knew. 
Even the few stray Indians who had from 
time to time visited the settlement had been 
consulted, but they either could not or would 
not give any information. Probably they 
were anxious to preserve to themselves alone 
what had no doubt long been to them a most 
prolific hunting ground. To solve the mys- 
tery, therefore, and to discover what lay 
beyond, we were determined. Elder friends 
were profuse with their warnings of the 
unknown dangers that must attend any 
attempt to cross a morass which in all pro- 
bability had never before been crossed—at 
least in summer time—by any white man 
since time began, but these warnings were 
disregarded. 

One fine morning, therefore, we started 
for the saw-mill, where it was intended that 
the first night should be passed, taking with 
us nothing by way of impedimenta except 
our guns and hunting- knives, mackin- 
toshes to sleep upon, a tiny kettle, several 
boxes of matches, and a small supply of 
biscuits. It was our intention—rather from 
choice than necessity—to cut ourselves off 
for a time from the resources of the civilised 
world, and to wander for a few days through 
a region which no man could call his own, 
living meanwhile entirely upon the game we 
could shoot. 

A few miles from the town, the level and 
fertile prairie-land, with its many settlers’ 
houses, is left behind, and the traveller 
reaches a desolate range of barren sand-hills, 
which nature has made to serve as a pro- 
tecting barrier to her sanctum beyond. A 
strange country, indeed, these sand-hills 
form, though a true paradise for a naturalist, 
in spite of their hopeless sterility. The sand 
of which they are composed is so fine and pure 
that not only the prairie chickens but the 
mice and lizards, and even the grasshoppers, 
which wander over its surface, leave a track 
that can easily be followed. The hills are 
merely dunes that have been moulded into 
their present shapes largely, if not wholly, 
by the action of the restless, blustering wind, 
which has scooped out the surface here into 
hollows, now occupied by shallow lakes, 
*enanted by many a wild duck’s brood, 
and by that strange insectivorous plant, the 
Utricularia ; while there it has heaped up | 





the sand into rounded hills, clothed with a 
beautiful though scanty covering of bright 
flowers, among which may be noticed the 
exquisite little prairie rose, and the gorgeous 
cactus or prickly pear, with its many needle- 
like spines, 

From the summit of. one of the hills, 
which, for some unexplained reason, stands 
up high above its fellows, a view may be 
obtained, the extent of which is very un- 
usual in a prairie country. Around the base 
of the hill surges a troubled sea of sand ; 
away to the southward, only a few miles 
distant, lies the dark mass of pines which 
covers the great swamp ; beyond, in the far 
distance, is visible the range of hills which, 
from their blue and hazy appearance when 
seen from afar through the thin clear air of 
the prairies, have been well called the Blue 
Hills of the Souris River; some seventy 
miles away in the south-east, close to the 
northern boundary of the Territory of 
Dakota, the home of the warlike Sioux or 
Dakota nation, may be seen the wooded 
slopes of the Turtle Mountain ; while to the 
north lay the town we had left, with the 
railroad running through it and stretching 
away to the west, its polished rails shining 
in the sun like a silver thread; and still 
farther off in the same direction was to be 
seen the elevation known as Riding Moun- 
tain, full fifty miles away. 

We had lingered long by the way, and 
evening was approaching ere we had made 
the descent of the hill and had reached 
the edge of a lake, upon which, with our 
glasses, we had made out several broods of 
plump young ducklings. Some of these we 
coveted for our supper, and a very artless 
stalk behind some bushes, a few shots and 
a swim in the cool water quickly supplied 
our necessities, Shortly after the mill was 
reached and the door found to be securely 
nailed up. An entrance was, however, 
quickly effected by the removal of a window, 
and we were soon in burglarious possession 
of the establishment. A fire was quickly 
blazing in the rusty stove ; some primitive 
cakes were speedily made of a small supply 
of flour and sugar providentially discovered 
in a cupboard ; the ducks were without loss 
of time skinned and fried ; tea was boiled in 
our tiny kettle, and after a meal and a 
brief survey of the premises, we lay down to 
rest on the solitary bedstead of the establish- 
ment. Here a fair night’s rest was obtained, 
in spite of the ever-watchful and tuneful 
mosquito. 

Early next morning we were astir. The 
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opening of 
the crazy 
door, which 
swung on 
one remain- 
ing leather 
hinge, dis- 


reached half-way up to one’s 

knees. In many places an ad- 

vance could only be made by 

walking on the many decaying 

trunks of the fallen pine-treeg, 

Such spots as these are nature’s 

sanctuaries, into which, if man 

enters, though it be to worship, 

he seems always unconsciously 

to desecrate. The minutest 

search around would have failed 

to detect the slightest trace of 

his existence. Everything in 

the great swamp remains ex- 

actly as it has been for ages. 

Noble trees have for centuries 

been born there, have grown 

to maturity, have lived awhile, 

died and fallen headlong to the 

ground, there to lie rotting till 

reduced to that fine bog soil 

which serves in its turn to sup- 

port those younger scions of 

the race which, under nature’s 

careful economy, are ever ready to spring up 

and occupy the places of their fallen fathers. 

The wild animals and plants inhabiting these 

spots are such as must infallibly retreat before 

the irresistible march of civilisation. In these 

hidden corners of the world, the scenery 

has a certain aspect which it is impossible 

for art to imitate, an unspeakable confusion 

which defies the most carefully careless ar- 

| rangement of the landscape gardener ; an 
indescribable something which is, neverthe- 
less, so distinctive and unique that it is 
impossible for the most unobservant eye not 
to see the great difference between nature in 
her wild state and nature when her various 
forces have been, so to speak, put in harness 





turbed a, by man and used as his beast of burden. 

large buz-| Such was the spot in which we found our- 
zard from /|selves in the middle of the great tamarac 
his early|swamp. That solemn stillness and absence 
breakfast off of animal life which is so characteristic of 
the heads | aboriginal pine forests, lay over everything. 
and other! At times, however, the extremely sono- 


*Huntsman’s Cap” (Sarracenia pur- 
purea), North American Pitcher Plant. 


remains of our ducklings. He soon settled | 
down again, but though a rifle was levelled 
at him, he escaped unhurt. After a hasty 
breakfast we nailed up the door again and 
started without further delay. Passing the 
decaying skeletons of a number of Indian 
“ teepees,” the edge of the swamp was imme- 
diately reached, and we were at last invading 
the undisputed Home of the Pitcher Plant. 
Progress henceforth was slow and difficult. 
At every step the bright green moss, which 
covered the surface, sank till the water be!ow 


/rous and far-sounding croak of the sand- 
| hill crane came booming through the trees, 
/as our approach disturbed one of these 
huge birds from his morning meal in the 
depths of the swamp. Many times we at — 
tempted to secure one, but so wary are 
they that we failed even in getting a shot. 
The deficiency of higher animal life, how- 
ever, was made up for by a superabundance 
of insect and plant life. In the more open 


glades, gorgeous butterflies flitted hither and 





thither, and on every tree a musical species 
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of cricket was singing 
its song—a loud long- 
drawn note that first 
rose slowly and then 
gradually died away 
again. In other parts, 
where the sombre 
shade of the spruces 
and tamaracs was 
deepest and the water 
mosses grew thickest, 
the giant Lady’s Slip- 
per (Cypripedium spec- 
tabile), one of the most 
imposing orvhids which 
North America pro- 
duces, grew plentifully, 
while the Pitcher Plant 
(Sarracenia purpurea) 
flourished by the acre, 
sending its roots down 
deep into the bog and 
raising its strange 
cluster of pitcher-like 
leaves just above the 
bed of moss out of 
which it grows. This 
highly remarkable 
plant flourishes abun- 
dantly in most cool 
bogs, over the greater 
part of eastern North 
America, though so in- 
accessible are its usual 
haunts, that few beside 
botanists are familiar 
with it. Schoolcraft 
says that the Indians 
call it Cococo mucassin, 
or Owl’s Mocassin, 
probably from the curious shape of its | change toa reddish purple—hence the specific 
leaves. The genus to which it belongs con- | name. The generic name is derived from Dr. 
tains only six members, all of which are | Michael Sarrazin, a learned gentleman who 
confined to the one continent. The name | flourished at Quebec during the first half of 
of side-saddle plants is often given to them, | the eighteenth century, and who first de- 
but they are more usually designated Pitcher | scribed the plant and sent it to Europe. Out 
Plants, though there is another genus, Ne- | of the centre of the cluster of leaves rises a 
penthes—not, however, a native of North | single smooth round flower-stalk, often a 
America—which has an equally good claim | foot or more in height, bearing in the month 
to that name. Each plant of the species | of June a solitary flower of novel and almost 
now under our notice produces six or seven | indescribable construction, the most promi- 
leaves, which grow direct from the root in a | nent part being the pistil, which spreads out 
cluster. They are tubular or trumpet-like in | exactly like a small umbrella. The most 
shape, and being closed at the bottom are | notable characteristics of the plant appear, 
always more or less full of water. A wing | however, in the pitcher-like leaves. These 
or ribbon runs down the length of each, and | are always partly filled with water, some of 
there is a sort of upright lid at the top. In| which may be derived from falling rain, but 
colour they are at first green, mottled and | more probably it is secreted by the plant 
spotted with black, but later in the year they | itself. This water is far from pure ; it con- 


Mocassin Flower (Cypripedium spectabile) of North American Indians. 
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tains certain acid properties, and may be 
regarded as more or less analogous to the 
digestive gastric juice of animals. If the 
pitchers be examined during the summer, 
the water will always be found to have a 
repulsive smell and to contain a large number 
of flies and other insects in an advanced state 
of putrefaction. The manner in which the 
plant contrives to capture and detain these 
insects is highly ingenious. All round the 
inside of the mouth of the pitcher grow a 
number of short hairs, pointing downwards. 
Among these, many minute drops of a viscid 
sugary liquid are secreted. This forms a 
bait, upon which many flies come to feed. 
Whilst so engaged, they are in constant 
danger of falling down into the interior of 
the pitcher, and, as a matter of fact, many do 
thus fall down. Once fairly within the 
pitcher, there is no escape, for although the 
top is not closed the flies cannot fly vertically 
upwards, and the hairs on the sides effectually 
prevent them crawling out. Under these 
circumstances, the entrapped flies are quickly 
drowned and their bodies go to swell the 
decomposing mass of other insects at the 
bottom of the tube. Upon the putrefying 
solution thus formed the plant lives by 
gradually absorbing the nutritive part of the 


rich liquid manure which it has so ingeniously 


manufactured for its own benefit. The pro- 
cess, however, has not as yet been minutely 
observed by botanists. 

Curiously enough there are at least two 
species of insects known which contrive not 
only to avoid the wily snares which this 
arch-enemy to their kind, the Sarracenia, 
lays for them, but actually manage to make 
two members of the genus support them, 
either directly or indirectly. The two species 
which they habitually frequent are both 
natives of South Carolina. The first of 
these favoured insects is the Sarracenia moth 
(Xanthoptera semicrocia), a little glossy insect 
which is able by some means or other to enter 
or leave the pitchers at will. In the early 
spring this moth is found inhabiting the 
pitchers in pairs, and the female deposits her 
eggs in them. Immediately the grub is 
hatched it covers the mouth with a delicate 
web to exclude all other insects. It then 
proceeds to feed upon the inner coatings of 
the pitcher itself, until the whole is con- 
sumed, when the grub turns to a chrysalis in 
or upon a heap of its own dried excrement. 
The other insect in question is a large flesh- 
fly (Sarcophaga sarracenie), the female of 
which drops an egg into the mass of putrefy- 
ing insects. The larva, when hatched, riots 





among this repulsive massuntil he grows to his 
full size, when he is found to be a very plump 
aldermanic kind of a grub. On arriving at 
this stage, he eats his way through the wall 
of the pitcher, and burrowing into the ground, 
enters upon the pupa state there. He pos. 
sesses, of course, some means of resisting the 
digestive powers of the secreted fluid. 

The pitcher plant is not the only insec. 
tivorous plant growing in our tamarac 
swamp. At least two species of Drosera are 
common, and are closely related to, if not 
identical with, two English species of the 
same genus. One species has its leaves 
rounded while the other has them elongated, 
but both alike have them reddish in colour 
and covered with short hairs or filaments. At 
the end of each of these hairs there is an en- 
larged gland which secretes a tiny drop of 
what appears to be harmless dew. Harmless, 
however, the liquid is not, for to most insects, 
especially small flies, the Drosera is a most 
insidiously-baited trap. The liquid is in 
reality a sweet, sticky substance, and if the 
very smallest fly does but touch it ever so 
lightly, it sticks there and dies. The manner 
in which the plant afterwards actually di- 
gests the bodies of the flies it entraps is 
interesting in the extreme. Within a short 
time of the capture of a fly (so excessively 
sensitive are the glands), all the filaments 
growing around the one which has made the 
capture commence to bend inwards, covering 
the luckless insect until it is securely within 
the grasp of the relentless plant. Each gland 
then pours out upon the body a digestive 
liquid, not altogether unlike the gastric juice 
of animals, and in the course of a day or two 
the fly is completely digested, the nutritive 
parts have been wholly absorbed by the 
plant, and the filaments have bent back to 
their original position, ready to make another 
capture upon the first opportunity. If, how- 
ever, the substance caught by the leaf is of 
an indigestible nature, such as a grain of sand 
or a piece of stick blown by the wind on to 
the glands, the leaf does not remain closed 
more than a few hours. The number of 
insects thus caught must be very great. The 
plants themselves are very abundant in most 
upland bogs; each plant has five or six 
leaves, and as many as thirteen dead flies, 
have been found on a single leaf. Curiously 
enough, Darwin, whose researches into the 
subject were of a most exhaustive and 
interesting nature, found that the leaves on 
his plants were killed when he gave them 4 
surfeit of cheese and raw meat. The exces- 
sively sensitive nature of the glands almost 
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surpasses conception. Darwin found that the 
absorption of only the one twenty-millionth 
art of a grain of phosphate of ammonia or 
thereabouts, was sufficient to cause the fila- 
ment bearing the gland to bend towards 
the centre of the leaf. So extraordinary did 
this seem that the philosopher had to repeat 
his experiments several times before he could 
perfectly convince himself of their correct- 
ness. At the time Darwin wrote, although 
it was perfectly obvious that the plants pos- 
sessed the power both of catching and re- 
taining flies, there still remained some slight 
doubt as to whether the plants actually 
digested the insects and absorbed the nutri- 
tive portions into their own tissues. This 
point, however, was set at rest soon after by 
the experiments of Mr. Francis Darwin, who 
cultivated during one whole summer anumber 
of plants, which were carefully kept covered 
so that no small flies or other food could 
reach them extraneously. Some of these 
plants were carefully fed, while others were 
allowed to starve. The results obtained were 
quite conclusive. Although in all other 


respects both lots of plants were grown under 
exactly similar conditions, the plants that had 
been fed excelled those that had not been fed 
in every particular ; they weighed more, they 


grew taller, they produced more capsules, and 
they yielded a far greater weight of seeds. 
Even now we have not done with these re- 
markable flesh-feeding plants. The Utricu- 
laria has already been alluded to as growing 
in the lakes on the sand-hills, and not less 
than two species of this genus keep company 
with the pitcher plant in its boggy home. 
These plants have become so thoroughly ac- 
customed to support themselves by capturing 
and digesting minute animals, that, except in 
their very earliest stages, they are able to 
dispense altogether with roots and to live 
floating near the surface of the water. The 
leaves of these plants are finely and frequently 
divided, and the numerous and fibre-like 
branchings areset with many minute bladders, 
more or less globular in shape. These blad- 
ders are not completely closed. On their 
under side they are furnished with a tiny 
trap-door, opening easily from without, but 
not from within. By this trap-door minute 
crustaceans and other creatures enter the 
bladder, never toreturn. Once they are en- 
trapped there is noescape. The valve closes 
tightly over the entrance, and the prisoner 
soon dies by consuming the oxygen out of 
the very limited amount of water which the 
bladder contains. It is not very clear what 
tempts the prey to enter the bladders. Pos- 





sibly there is some special contrivance for 
the purpose, though not yet observed ; but it 
seems as if mere curiosity, which so often 
runs men and women into danger, has exactly 
the same effect with these tiny animalcules. 
The trap-door is surrounded by a number of 
fine bristles, probably to keep off larger crea- 
tures which might injure the bladder by 
attempting to enter. Whether or not the 
plant has actually the power of digesting the 
insects it contrives to capture is still a moot 
point. It may, like the Drosera, secrete 
some acid digestive fluid, but this is not cer- 
tain. The captured animalcules, however, in 
the course of time, decompose, when the 
juices of their tiny bodies are gradually 
absorbed by the walls of the bladder and go 
to nourish the whole plant. 

Surely in these deeply interesting carni- 
vorous plants we have one more link in that 
curious chain which, as we now see, binds the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms together and 
shows them to have had but one common 
origin. They occupy, to a certain extent, 
the same position in the world of plants that 
the rapacious beasts hold in the animal 
world, though, to be sure, naturalists have 
not yet discovered any plant which is in the 
habit of going about “seeking what it may 
devour,” as rapacious animals are commonly 
suppose to do. The rootless Utricularia, 
however, and the detached floating Aldro- 
vanda (another insectivorous plant which 
we have not had occasion to mention) seem 
as if they were approaching even this 
anomalous condition for a plant. 

Towards mid-day we arrived without mis- 
hap in an open glade, down the middle of 
which ran the little stream we were in 
search of, winding its way dreamily to the 
Assiniboine, along many muddy ill-defined 
channels, clogged by the spreading leaves of 
the water-lily and fringed with a thick 
growth of willows and tall bulrushes. Its 
overhanging and unstable banks, raised but a 
few inches above the level of the stream, 
were held together merely by the roots of 
the luxuriant vegetation, and as we walked 
they quivered and shook like jelly beneath 
our feet. A more completely out-of-the-world 
spot it would be hard to conceive. We were 
in a very solitude of solitudes. It was neces- 
sary, however, at once to find some means of 
crossing the creek. Swimming seemed the 
only method ; and, after cutting down some 
trees in a vain attempt to construct a bridge, 
this course was adopted. 

A further tramp, of perhaps a couple of 
miles, brought us out on to another desolate 
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range of sand-hills, and our main object was 
at last accomplished. The mysterious swamp, 
which we found to be not more than seven 
or eight miles broad, had at last been crossed 
and its farther margin discovered. It is an 
old custom to celebrate any success by a 
dinner. That is what we decided to do 
upon this occasion. A fire was speedily 
lighted under the pendent branches of a fine 
paper-birch tree, from the trunk of which we 
afterwards cut sheets of bark, and upon them, 
Indian fashion, wrote to friends at home in 
England an account of our adventures. More 
ducks were cooked and eaten, and not until 
we had concluded a good meal did we again 
set out. Mile succeeded mile as the dreary 
sand-hills were slowly covered. The shooting 
of more ducks for supper alone broke the 
monotony of the journey. Towards evening 
a still more dreary prairie, bare, level, and of 
a worthless sandy soil, was reached. Mile 
after mile of this was crossed, until, just as 
dusk was drawing on apace, some settlers’ 
houses were seen in the far distance. For 
these we made, hoping to find shelter there, 
or at least water to cook our evenjng meal. 
The latter was found to be obtainable, but 
not the former. The ordinary inhabitants of 





the houses, with the exception of a cat and 
some poultry, were not to be found, and the 
door was securely locked. Lighting a fire in 
the garden, therefore, we cooked our supper 
and made ourselves comfortable for the night 
in the stable, consoling ourselves with the 
thought that explorers, like beggars, cannot 
be choosers. 

Next day the great gorge through which 
flows the Assiniboine River was reached. The 
settlers of the district received us with won- 
der, to which, however, they added hospitality 
—an article seldom refused to strangers in 
the rude wild West. They too knew of the 
great swamp, but knew not what lay beyond 
it. They—prosaic mortals—utterly failed, 
moreover, to understand any one’s object in 
attempting to cross it. Were we locating a 
railway ? Were we land-hunters ? Were we 
lunatics ? or were we Government explorers ¢ 
—these were but a few of the questions put 
to us. 

Here this narrative must be brought to a 
close. Several days later, after various other 
adventures, which included getting “ turned 
round on the prairie,” as they say in the 
West, we at last reached home again by 
another and a longer route. 





MRS. DUNCAN STEWART. 
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OME one who knew her well, said most 
truly of Mrs. Stewart, that her life was 

not a long uninterrupted course, but, as it 
were, a chain of separate circles. That part of 
it which belonged to her residence in Sloane 
Street, was what the Scotch call the “uptake,” 
the making of many friendships so infinitely 
easy to her, one leading to another, until 
every day was filled by affectionate interests. 
Yet in the new connections she formed, old 
friends of former days were never forgotten. 
Two of those she had long known, on finding 
her surrounded by a brilliant circle, were 
once led to say, “ Now you have so many 
friends, you will not care for us, you must 
find us so stupid and uninteresting.” And 
long will they remember her cordial answer, 
“ No, no, my dear, you are my rocks.” One 
secret of the great charm of her conversation 
was that she was not merely careful to evade 
ever repeating an ill-natured story of any 
one, but, where there was positively nothing 
of good to be said, had always some apt 





line of old poetry or some proverb to bring 
forward urging mercy—“ Mercy, oh, so much 


grander than justice.” The writer vividl 
remembers how, after once listening wit 
polite self-restraint to a scandalous story 
about a well-known member of. society, she 
said, with characteristic sweetness, ‘ Yes, 
he was very fallible, yet how capable of 
becoming that greatest of all things, a good 
man.” 

In her old age, Mrs. Stewart’s strong 
interest in the stage was never diminished, 
and those connected with it were always 
amongst her most cherished visitors, especially 
Lady Martin, whom, as Helen Faucit, she 
regarded as “the last representative of the 
studied phase of acting;” Mrs. Crowe and 
her sister Miss Isabel Bateman ; Mr. Irving ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal; and, amongst 
amateurs, the not less gifted Mrs. Greville. 

Amongst others whose visits Mrs. Stewart 
most valued were Mr. William Spottiswoode, 
Mrs. Grote, Lady Eastlake, Lady Gordon, 
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Mrs. Oliphant, Lady Winford, Lady Hope, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hill, Mr. Henry James, 
the American novelist, and her old friend, 
Mr. Pigott, whom she would describe as 
being ‘“‘a finished critic, but with all the 
innocence of a child picking daisies.” There 
was no end to the variety of different persons 
and characters who met in Mrs. Stewart’s 
little rooms, and the remarkable point was 
that no one cared in the least whom they 
met—they all went for der. Her constant 
letters to her daughter Harty show how 
much she enjoyed this period of her life, 
and how much interest she foundin it. Here 
are some gleanings from letters of 1880-83, 
but they are all undated ;— 


“ Oh, my darling, here are two more days without 
any writing. Ican only rest when people are not 
here. On Monday Chrissy had a very pleasant lun- 
cheon party. Ata charming party in the evening 
at the Felix Moscheles, I fell into a deep admiration 
of the Berlin actor, Herr Barney, who is come over 
to give added strength to the Saxe Meiningen com- 
pany. He has the finest possible figure and head, 
crisp short curling hair, and a noble face. He acts 
Mare Antony in the Julius Caesar and seems made 
for it by nature. Yesterday I went at four to Madame 
Modjeska’s reception, full, and of interesting people ; 
home for visitors, dined at Lord Eustace Cecil’s, and 
at eleven o’clock was at Leonie Blumenthal’s, where 
was a magnificent party, fine company, &c.’’ 

‘“‘ My own dearest child, I think that it was this 
day last week that I despatched my last letter to you, 
telling of the good success of my last luncheon. Since 
then, life has been too fast for me. I have had 
scarcely a minute but for rest during the intervals. 
At this season one thing leads on to another, which 
one cannot avoid. It is a chain of links, if one says 
A, one must say B, and so on, and so on. On Thurs- 
day a pleasant dinner at Lady Hampson’s led on to a 
party this afternoon to see the drill of the Fire Bri- 
gade—a most interesting sight. Captain Shaw in- 
vited me and to bring what friends I chose, and I 
took three carriages full. Friday, I was all afternoon 
at Lady Hooker’sat Kew. Lovely weather. Dear 
Lord and Lady Ducie took me down, and it was de- 
lightful. Lady Martin, who is as good as everyone 
is tome unworthy, takes me to the Meiningen 7 
pany on Saturday to see The Winter’s Tale, so I am 
well off. 

Dear William Spottiswoode took me down to dinner 
last night, so it was very pleasant. He told me that 
Lord Beaconsfield (who meets him every week at a 
scientific place) had spoken to him of his re-meeting 
with me, and expressed himself very wishful to see 
me again. William said I might depend on the 

leasure he had had and the wixh to see me more. 
know how careful and reticent William is,—so this 
pleased me.”’ 

“Sunday.—I am dining out this evening with 
about thirty persons, all of name and note, at the 
Boughtons—not grand fashionable people, but 
artists, authors, &c. I will write you of it to-mor- 
row. 

‘* Monday.—The dinner yesterday was very amus- 
ing—guests all more or less distinguished, from 
a down to Edmund Yates and his beautiful 

+ e,”’ 
“ 1880.—Capital company at dinner yesterday. I 





sate between Lowell and Sir James Stephen and had 
avery good time. Among many, Lowell said one 
bit worthy of the Bigelow papers. Opposite us was 
Huxley, whom Lowell saw for the first time—‘ So’ 
says he to me, ‘that’s the great Huxley ?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
saysI. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘in a match between him 
and God, I’d bet on God.’” 

‘* Did I tell you a thing Froude said the other day 
to me—4 propos of not understanding, comprehending 
—tTennyson’s last poem the ‘De Profundis’ in the 
last Nineteenth Century ?—‘ Wad I presume, blessed 
Sir ?’—the reply of an old Scotswoman to her minister 
as to a very metaphysical sermon.”’ 

‘¢1881.—Tell Mrs. M. how glad I shall be to make 
her acquaintance. Tell her how very fortunate I 
have been in having had so many pleasant American 
friends, beginning fifty-five years ago with Wash- 
ington Irving, and arriving now at Henry James 
and Mr. Lowell, both of whom lunch with me this 
very day to meet the great American botanist, Dr. 
Gray—indeed Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth told 
me I must say the botanist of the world. I have 
also Lady Airlie, Lady Gordon, &c.” 

‘*CoomBe Bank. March 27.—I am here since 
Friday with a house full of Arbuthnots and Spottis- 
woodes, I the only interloper, and they are all as 
good as gold to me—to-night a large ball, house and 
grounds lighted with electric light !!’’ 

‘* After describing his wife’s terrible illness, Mr. 
Lowell said—‘ My dear Mrs. Stewart, I’d have given 
Job ten and won.’ ”’ 

“101, Sloane Street. 8h April.—I had a very 
good time (for, with my infirmities, though much is 
taken, much remains, I thank God), at Coombe 
Bank. I drove and walked every day. Kind 
William Spottiswoode when he took leave of me— 
full of thanks and real gratitude, said, ‘ You bring 
sunshine into this house!’ This was not true, but, 
as Sterne wrote a long time ago, so kind and good 
‘that the recording angel dropt a tear,’ and oblite- 
rated the falsehood.’’ 

‘‘T came home last Thursday to a clean house, 
full of flowers and dear Chrissy’s unceasing care, 
and troops of friends, unlike poor Macbeth. I had 
not been twenty-four hours back, till came my dear 
Caroline Bromley, Lady Eastlake (so very dear and 
affectionate), Lady Stanhope, y Airlie, Lady 
Strangford, dearest Mrs. Hill, &c. God knows, my 
child, my lines have been cast in pleasant places.’’ 

‘‘November 15.—My own } sera child, my 
letters are so stupid they are not worth sending, yet 
Isend them. I see very few people. I have very 
quiet and delicious evenings reading by my fireside. 
Tis an interval of rest. 

‘Chrissy is gone down to friends at Brighton. 
She is very dear and good and helpful and loving 
and comfortable to me invariably, and I am very 
grateful and love her dearly, and am very thankful 
to have her and lost when she is away.”’ 

‘©1882. We had a most brilliant day at the 
Camp. Personally to me it was most charming. 
I took down Mrs. F. Hill, Lady Brownlow was as 
good as gold to me, and we saw everybody and 
everything most comfortably. It was a wonderful 
English sight. The Duchess of Albany gave away 
the prizes, and I was close to her and Prince Leopold 
—saw both for the first time in my life. She is 
pretty enough for anything, and very sweet and 
simple. She gave away the prizes charmingly, 
and smiled more sweetly and simply on the privates 
than on the generals. This, her first public appear- 
ance, charmed everybody. Have you ever seen a 
Wimbledon camp? ’Tis a beautiful sight! so gor- 
geous and yet so English ! 
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“T do trust you, my child, for giving proper 
grateful messages for me from the Queen downwards. 
God knows how I feel them, and so do you, I think? 
You cannot exceed my feelings. 


‘‘My darling, when I look round on my dear 
children and my dear friends and feel how many 
hearts and homes are open to me at all times, [ 
truly believe I cannot be grateful enough.”’ 


The great charm and infinite variety of 
Mrs. Stewart’s conversation was even more 
felt in country houses thanin London. The 
writer will always remember one day at 
Sarsden (Lady Ducie’s) being told that an 
old lady was coming that evening, an old 
lady who would have travelled straight 
through from Scotland, and would probably 
arrive perfectly exhausted. The dinner 
hour arrived, and, with it, there glided in 
amongst the company a graceful, refined 
old lady, with features the colour of white 
alabaster, in a black velvet dress, a chain 
and cross round her waist, and a lace head- 
dress which was neither veil nor hood, but so 
infinitely becoming to the wearer, that from 
the first moment of seeing her in it, it was 
impossible to imagine her in anything 
else. And soon, in conversation, the anima- 
tion, the inspiration of her eyes, spoke even 
more powerfully than her lips, and—the 
next day the whole party were at her feet. 
Her conversation grew hourly more enchant- 
ing. She saute for her portrait in her 
picturesque lace head-dress to one of her 
fellow-guests, she was pleased at: being asked 
to sit—Il faut vieillir pour étre heureuse,” 
she said. Whilst she was sitting, she 
described her visit to Ober-Ammergau. 
Her anxiety to go was intense, but, though 
she was in Germany with the Queen of 
Hanover, all the means seemed to fail. The 
Princess Mary of Hanover and the Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth walked. But, to be in 
waiting upon them, went Baron von Klerck, 
her Hanoverian son-in-law, and he came 
back greatly impressed, and said to his 
wife when he came in—“If your mother 
still wishes to go, in God’s name let her set 
forth,” and she went. She described the life 
at the village—the simplicity, the cheapness ; 
then, in the play, the awful agony of the 
twenty minutes of the Crucifixion, the 
sublimity of the Ascension,—‘ I have seen 
hundreds of ‘ Ascensions’ on the stage and 
elsewhere, but I have never seen anything 
like that simple representation.” 

The following day, at luncheon, Mrs. 
Stewart described a sitting with Mrs. Guppy, 
the spiritualist. Count Bathyany, her 
daughter, and others were present. 





‘* We were asked what sort of a manifestation we 
would have : we declared we would be satisfied with 
nothing less than a ghost. There was a round hole 
in the table, with a lid upon it. Presently the lig 
began to quiver, gradually it was thrown on one side 
and a hand came up, violently agitating itself. Mrs, 
Guppy said, ‘ Dear spirits’ (we are always ve 
affectionate you know), ‘ would you like the glass?” 
and a great tall fern-glass was put over the place; 
otherwise I should have touched that hand. Then, 
inside the glass (but we could not touch it you 
know), came up something wrapped in muslin, 
Mrs. Guppy said it was a head. Afterwards we 
were asked to godown to supper: there was quite a 
handsome collation. A young American, who was 
with us, was so disgusted with what he had seen 
that he would touch nothing, would neither take 
bread nor salt in that house. I was weak. I did 
not quite like to refuse, and I ate a few straw. 
berries. Of course as far as the moral protest went 
I might have eaten a whole plateful. Bathyany 
took a rose away with him for his Countess, for at 
the end of our séance quantities of flowers appeared 
we knew not whence, quite fresh, beautiful fea 
they appeared on the table close to Count Bathyany. 

‘* The spirits are very indulgent. They think we 
are in better humour if our spirits are kept up. 
After I have been sitting there for some time, they 
generally say—‘ Harriet is exhausted : let her have 
a glass of wine.’ Then sometimes they give us 
nicknames—beautiful nicknames—my daughter they 
called ‘ Mutability,’ and me they named ‘Dis- 
trust.’ ” 


In nothing was Mrs. Stewart more remark- 
able than in her wonderful memory for 
poetry, which she would repeat for hours 
together. She often spoke with surprise of 
the general want of appreciation for Byror 
in England, and would dwell on his wonder. 
ful satire, as evinced by his lines in the “ Age 
of Bronze” on Marie Louise and Wellington ; 
on his philosophy, for which she would cite 
the lines on Don Quixote ; on his marvellous 
powers of condensation and combination, for 
which she would repeat those on the burning 
of Moscow. But, in all she said, Mrs. 
Stewart’s individuality lent such a power 
and sweetness to her sayings and doings that 
any reproduction of them either seems to 
lose all point, or to be so crude as to give a 
false pieture ot her. 

Mrs. Stewart afterwards paid repeated 
visits to Lord and Lady Ducie, and they were 
amongst the greatest pleasures of her later 
years. To her daughter she wrote in the 
great frost— 


‘‘TortwortH. Jan. 1880. I can’t tell you all . 


the goodness and kindness I have had from my 
Lord and my Lady downwards—it passes words.” 

‘11th. Tortwortu. I am so persistently weak 
and défaite I don’t know what to make of it. ‘The 
doctor says it is not real weakness, but nervous 
exhaustion. To myself it seems like quite comfort- 
able dying away—no pain, but also no will, ne 
power; and this is the first time in my life that 
I have felt myself totally without the former.” 
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“‘ Jan. 17. They shut the gateson me. Thecold 
is so exceptionally severe, severer than for sixty 
ears past, and I am not to be suffered to leave this 
— house whilst it lasts. It is in vain to rebel, 
sol put up with my luxuries with patience. I have 
not been outside the doors sinceI came, but the house 
is very large to take exercise in, the company cheer- 
ful, and, as you know, I love the dear Ducies. They 
say they will keep me ‘till June and the roses,’ if 
the cold does not abate I breakfast in my 
room, go down about'10.30, find everybody brisk and 
cordial, all the papers, and plenty of the best new 
books—remain till luncheon at 2, come back to my 
room, rest and books till dinner-time at 8, a cheerful 
evening—acting, talking, music, and to bedat1l. I 
wish you were here, and so does Lady Ducie, 
heartily, and then I should have little left to wish 
for.”’ 


A portion of the summer was frequently 
spent by Mrs. Stewart with her daughter 
Christina in Scotland, “enjoying entire rest 
and peace, dallying from day to day, eating 
lotus (and a good deal besides) with such 
satisfaction as not to be able to make any 
plan for moving on.” On one of these 
occasions of long-ago, whilst staying at the 
place of her son-in-law, Mr. Rogerson, near 
Inverness, she had made the acquaintance of 
Brother Ignatius— 


‘One day while out walking, my daughter met 
with a young man, of wonderful beauty, dressed as 
a monk, with bare feet and sandals. 
whether he was near any inn, and said—‘ The fact 
is I have with me two sisters [Sister Gertrude and 
dnother], and a brother—Brother Augustine. And 


the brother is very ill, probably ill to death, and we | 


cannot go any farther.” So my daughter made them 
come to her house, and showed them infinite kind- 
ness, giving them water for their feet and all 
Scripture hospitality. Brother Augustine was very 
ill, very ill indeed, and they all remained in or near 
my daughter’s house three weeks, during which I 
became very intimate with them, especially with 
Brother Ignatius and Sister Gertrude. We used to 
go out for the day together and then, in some deso- 
late strath, Brother Ignatius would sing, sing 
hymns like an archangel, and then he would kneel 
on the grass and pray. 

‘Many years afterwards I heard that Brother 
Ignatius was going to preach in London—some very 
bad part of London—and I went. The room was 


packed and crowded, but I was in the first row. He ' 
preached—a beautiful young monk, leaning against | 


@ pillar. There were at least a hundred of his 
attitudes worth painting, but there was nothing in 
his words. At last a little girl thought he looked 
faint, and brought him a emelling-bottle, which she 
presented to him kneeling. He smelled at it, and 
seeing me, an old woman near him, he sent it on to me 
and I smelled at it too. Afterwards I stayed to see 
him, and we talked together in a small room, talked 
till midnight. Then he gave me his blessing, gave it 
to me very solemnly, and afterwards I said, ‘And 
God bless you too, my dear young man.’”’ 


In other summers, Mrs. Stewart was 
frequently at Hopetoun House and paid 
many other Scottish visits with great enjoy- 
ment— 


| 
He asked her | 


‘* What aclimate it is !—just heavenly, no more. 
| Balmy, fragrant, almost fresh, but not bracing. 


| In ‘ trim gardens’ in the midst of wildness, it seems 
like Eden, with wasps instead of snakes,’’ 


It was at Lord Ducie’s that Mrs, Stewart 
| first made acquaintance with his cousins, 
Lord and Lady Denbigh, which led to other 
pleasant visits. 


‘¢Newnuam Pappox.—I wish you were with me in 
this heavenly place, with these dear people. You 
like magnificence. Sodo I, when it is not spoiled by 
| lower things. A. and Crissy do not. We will not 
| quarrel with them, but I still think that we are right. 

This isa really grand place, /e grand air in every- 
thing, the finest family chapel in the kingdom I 
| Suppose, Lord Denbigh sold an estate which accrued 
| to him in Shropshire to build it, and he has done it 
worthily. I go in to low mass at 8.30 every morning 
in my long fur coat and a black veil—to be sure the 
chapel is only at the end of the long corridor. 
Kindness of every sort and cordiality is here for me. 
It is a wonderful sight, and touching in its way, te 
see the younger son of the house, Basil, a lovely boy 
of eight years, serve the mass every morning. We 
| are a very small party here as yet—most cultivated 
| people they are—excellent music, excellent reading 
aloud, everybody occupied, everybody receptive and 
| communicative, every soul here as yet Roman 
| Catholic, but you know I don’t like them the less 
| for that. I intended to go home on Monday but am 
| kept per force. I compromise for Thursday, but I 
| doubt if I get the gates open then, so cordial, so dear, 
so hospitable are my hosts—their care and tender- 
| ness to me is nearly filial.” 
| Newnuam Pappox.—I wish I could make you 
| see my visit. Such affectionate kindness, suck 
honour and respect is shown me that I cannot 
comprehend it, only receive it humbly and with 
gratitude. 





“ ¢They say this world’s a world of woe, 
And I pity the fools that find it so.’ 


Here are lines I have found at stately Newnham, and 
they strike me as so funny and incongruous that I 
copy them.” 


From 1877 onwards Mrs. Stewart had been 
frequently very ill and suffering, and was 
often confined for weeks to bed or the sofa 
in her little room in Sloane Street, which was 
constantly brightened by presents of flowers 
and fruit, and cheered by the presence of 
ministering friends. When she was able, she 
| would talk for hours on all the events.of the 

day with wonderful shrewdness and sagacity, 
| amid which such gleams of fun would break 
forth as were indescribable. Well does the 
writer remember some one in her room 
remarking that an election failure which had 
just befallen Sir William Harcourt would be 
as good as a dose of physic to him, and the 
| sparkling humour with which she replied— 
| “No; it would be a dose of castor oil admin. 
| istered to a marble statue.” 

Of her own pains and aches Mrs. Stewart 
would seldom speak, “ Take care,” she 





| 
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would say, if one had a tendency thus to 
complain, “or you will become that most 
dreadful of all things, a_ self-observant 
valetudinarian. 1 was once in the house 
with a lady who, after talking of nothing 
else for an hour, said, ‘I won't speak of 
my own health, for when I was young, a 
dear, old, wise and judicious woman said to 
me—When anybody asks how you are, 
always say you are quite well, for nobody 
cares.’ ” 

From one of her most severe illnesses, 
Mrs. Stewart declared that she rallied from 
the time Mr. Alfred Denison paid her a 
visit. She had said to him that she had a 
presentiment she should not recover, and he 
had answered her that he had never been ill 
without that presentiment, but that it had 
never come true. 

Speaking of the cases in which the highest 
and lowest motives combine, and “ Oh, in 
life there are so many of these cases,” led Mrs. 
Stewart one day to speak of the occasions on 
which a lie is justifiable. 


‘‘There was once a case, in which I thought I 
ought to tell a lie, but I was not sure. I went to 
Dr. and Mrs. Bickersteth, and I asked them. They 
would only answer ‘ We cannot advise you to tell a 
lie’—they would not advise it, but they did not 
forbid it. So, when a husband came to question me 
about his wife, I equivocated. I said ‘She cer- 
tainly did not do what you imagine.’ He said to 
me very sternly and fiercely—‘ That is no answer: 
is my wife innocent?’ And I said—‘She is.’ I 
said it hesitatingly, for I knew it was false, and he 
knew it was false ; he knew that I had lied to him, 
he did not believe me in his heart, but he was glad 
to believe me outwardly, and he was grateful to me, 
and that husband and wife lived together till their 
death. I believe that was one of the rare cases in 
which it is right to tell a lie. You will say that it 
might lead one to tell many otkers, but I do not 
think ithas. Was it not Mr. Stopford Brooke who 
once said that ‘ merciless truth’ was the most selfish 
thing he knew?’’ 


Another day, Mrs. Stewart spoke again of 
how far a lie might be justified by circum- 
stances, such as giving a wrong direction 
to a man who was in pursuit of another to 
kill him, &c., and when some one objected, 
she dwelt upon its being far greater to be 
noble for others than holy for oneself. 
Some one observed that in this case we 
should all follow the inner voice which 
would tell truly what duty was. ‘“ Yes,” 
said Mrs. Stewart, “ having formed your 
character by the Master without, you may 
then act in crises by the voice within, which 
will never be false to your life’s teachings— 
perhaps,” she added, “I should say like Dr. 
Johnson, I have been speaking in crass 
ignorance, according to the failings of my 











fallible human nature, and yet, may we 
not all, whilst acting like fallible human 
beings as we are, trust respectfully in God's 
mercy—though speaking of no_ glorious 
future as reserved for us, lest He should 
say, ‘What hast thou done to deserve 
that ?’” 

Long, in the hearts of those present, will 
echo the sweet and thrilling tones in which, 
after this conversation, Mrs. Stewart repeated 
the lovely lines on Mary Magdalen in Moore's 
“ Rhymes of the Road.” 


“ No wonder, Mary, that thy story 
Touches all hearts—for there we sce 
The soul’s corruption and its glor., 
Its deuth and life combined in thee, 


 *No wonder, Mary, that thy face, 
In all its touching light of tears, 
Should meet us in each holy place, 
Where man before his God appears, 
Hopeless—were he not taught to see 
All hope in Him who pardon’d thee.’ ” 


Often, very often, in these hours of feeble 
ness, would Mrs. Stewart speak and wonder 
on the mysteries of a future state. 


*¢ Do not think I murmur, but life is ve trying 
when one knows s0 little of the beyond. The 
clergyman’s wife has just been here, and she said 
—‘ But you must believe, you must believe Scrip- 
ture literally, you must believe all it says to the 
letter.’ But I cannot believe literally ; one can 
only use the faith one has. I have not the faith 
which moves mountains. I have prayed that the 
mountains might move, with all the faith that was 
in me—all. But the mountains did not move. No, 
I cannot pray with the faith which is not granted 


me. 

‘IT think that I believe all the promises of 
Scripture ; yet, when I think of Death, I hesitate 
to wish to leave the certainty here for what is—yes, 
must be—the uncertainty beyond. Yet, lately when 
I was so ill, when I continued to go down and down 
into the very depths, I felt I had got so far, so very 
far, it will be difficult to travel all that way again. 
Oh, let me go through the gates now, I said, and 
then the comforting thought came that perhaps 
after all it might not be the will of God that I 
should travel the same way again, and that when 
He leads me up to the gates for the last time, it may 
be His will to lead me by some other, by quitea 
different way.” 


The kindness of Mrs. Stewart’s nature 
Was so great and she was so appreciative of 
the good qualities of all who came near her, 
that no one could help feeling better and a 
little nearer their ideal when with her, or 
when they had been long under her infin 
ence. To look at the best side of people,. 
and to shut her eyes to their faults, was not 
with her, as with many, simply a duty, it 
was the very essence of her nature. 

No one had a more sensitive and grateful 
appreciation of the smallest present or kind- 
ness shown to her by others, Even if the 
gift was worth nothing and cost nothing to 
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the sender, she would out of the fulness of | special pleasure was to give away. How- 
her heart speak so warmly of the kindness | ever much a thing pleased her, she would 
_and with her it was not words, but real | always rather give it away than keep it 
fecling—that the giver was often ashamed | for herself. Baskets of fruit or flowers, 
of how little had been done. It was often! game or new-laid eggs, that were carefully 
almost distressing, however, that she was | sent by loving friends for her special use, 
as open-handed as she was large-hearted. | were often looked at and enjoyed for halt 
Ifa person who enjoyed so many pleasures | an hour, and then passed on to some friend 
ean be said to have had a special one, her | who would enjoy them equally, and perhaps 


Mrs. Duncan Stewart. Age 80. 


need them more. It would amuse her} life in the Queen’s Bench from her over- 
children to find that some little wager by 4 and generosity. ‘Thank God if it 
which they had selected for her own use, or | is for that /” Mrs. Stewart characteristically 
some dainty which they had sent to tempt ! replied. 
her appetite, had been given away within| Mrs. Stewart retained the happy quality 
an hour to a sick friend, or perhaps even to | of eagerness about everything to a degree 
the first person who happened to call. It | very unusual for her age. To the last she 
was not that she failed to appreciate or | was most eager to promote and participate 
enjoy the gift, but that with her the im-| in any human enjoyment, and her eagerness 
pulse to give away was irresistible. Some | to help others who needed it was measured 
one said to Mrs. Stewart that one of her | only by her ability. She did not ask her- 
Rearest belongings would probably end her | self, “Should I do this ¢” but, “ How much 
XXXIII—54 
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can I do?” and cold prudence had only a 
small voice in her counsels. Her kindness, 
her appreciativeness, her impulsive and sus- 
tained generosity, and her eager intelligent 
interest in everything created for herself 
great happiness even in her later personal 
sufferings—and to one who asked her, 
when the book appeared, “Is Life Worth 
Living ?” she replied, “Ay, to the very 
dregs.” 

A visit which 


Mrs. Stewart greatly 


enjoyed in her last years was that to 
those who were then Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Tennyson. 


‘¢ Aldworth.—[1880 or 1881]—I will write on my 
first night' at this precious house, because I think, 
T know, it must interest you. Sabine Greville 
brought me this afternoon by the loveliest of all 
lovely English drives, really a country fit for a 
poct to live in. We found here two young Roman 
Catholics, brother and sister, dear Mrs. Tennyson in 
all her delicate beauty, and the dear old man. The 
house is wonderfully beautiful, on a very high hill, 
commanding the whole country. I am installed 
luxuriously, in three rooms, en suite. We dined at 
6.30. When Tennyson had finished his dinner, he 
went off. At first I thought he was ill, but every- 
body seemed to take it asa matter of course. We 
sate on and finished our dinners. Then we moved 
into another room, where dessert was laid and the 
master was sitting with his wine and fruit. Then, 
after an hcur of very good talk, he went off to sleep 
and smoke, she went to rest till 9.30, and we young 
ones went into the music room. Hallam tucked me 
up reverently and lovingly ona sofa, and the music 
began—real good music, Beethoven, and such like. 
At 9.30 to the drawing-room again, Mrs. Tennyson 
went to bed at 10, and he read to us, and it has been 
a great enjoyment! Everybody breakfasts in their 
own room.”’ 

‘‘ August 31. Here at Aldworth—a happy day, 
a day to note, if I could do it worthily. A deal of 
good talk with the master, in and out. A walk by 
myself out of the gates. A very good talk with 
Hallam, whom I like more and more, and with dear 
beautiful Mrs. Tennyson. Hallam sung a German 
hymn to me, in his manly true voice, without music, 
just sitting by me, in the drawing-room; it was 
very fine.”’ ‘ 

“They drove me to a great house, but the drive 
to and fro was the thing. Much good talk. I wish 
I could remember all, not to record it, for it was 
very personal, but to enjoy it. After dinner, the 
master was very genial, very confiding, full of 
interesting talk. I think I know his character 
now. He read in the evening, and now at 11 o’clock 
I am come to bed, grateful that I am here, and 
saying to the time :— 


“ Stay, for thou art fair!” 


“Thursday night (at Milford (Mrs. Greville’s) 
again). ‘This morning was fine. On going down at 
11 o’clock, I found Mr. Tennyson and Hallam wait- 
ing to walk with me; they took me about the grounds, 
showed me the dogs and horses, and then went off for 
their long walk. I found dear Mrs. Tennyson in 
the drawing-room, and talked with her till one—very 
very interesting. Luncheon at 1.30, alone with 
them, and much good and loving talk. I was very 





thankful, for I felt that they loved me and 

me. Sabine most kindly drove over to fetch me, 
nine miles of lovely country, and I felt all love ang 
reverence, and was invited to come back with affec. 
tionate urgency. They said ‘This is the thin edge 
of the wedge, we hope that you will come again 
whenever you can and will.’ All this was and is 
very pleasant and dear to one’s heart and I thank Gog 
again and again.”’ 


The buoyant nature o Mrs. Stewart ena. 
ted her soon to rally even after the severest 
illnesses, but in 1883 her increased feeble- 
ness of body, though never of-mind, struck 
all who loved her. Here are a few notes of 
this time :— 


“8th July, 1883.—This last has been a terrible 
week— William Spottiswoode’s funeral at the Abbey. 
I had not intended to go, but they sent for me, and 
I could not and would not shrink. It was a grand 
and terrible experience. I was so near the grave 
that I could touch everything and everybody with 
my hand, and I got so bewildered, that my only re- 
source on leaving the Abbey was to drive smart out 
into the breezy country to blow off the atmosphere, 
The day after I went down to Kew (imperative and 
very good for me) where I could not but clutch fast 
hold of dear Joseph Hooker, Lady Eastlake, and 
even Browning, to make sure they were still here,” 
. “ Waxzton Heatu, October 9th.—I came here on 
Saturday to my dear Caroline Bromley—a charming 
place, full of books and kindness and caré and con- 
sideration. We are in the middle ofa large ai 
heath—a most healthy place! and have the loveliest 
garden and orchard that you did ever see, full of 
sweet-smelling things.”’ 

‘¢ Nov. —t have set up a fine large black cat, 
called Joe—a travelled cat. He was in Cairo with 
the poor Eliots when they died in one week. Joe is 
very fond of me, and will hardly leave my lap. I 
find him very heavy, and would often be glad to 
get rid of him, but don’t like to disturb him : he does 
not so much mind disturbing me.”’ 

** Nov. 25.—I am getting quite fairly better. Henry 
James came and sate by my bed-side a long while 
to-day, and I had a good time. Lady Gordon was 
here yesterday, and everybody is very very good to 
me. Mrs. Bald sends me beautifully chosen game, 
Mrs. Houldsworth grapes and figs—such grapes !— 
and the goodness—and the goodness. My maidens, 
East and Polly, are as you know them. I hope their 
mother is coming up to spend Christmas, and I in- 
tend and plan that they should have a happy time, 
please Ged.”” 


Tn the autumn of 1883, after a visit to her 
much-valued friend Mrs. Hamilton, of Brent 
Lodge, Mrs. Stewart had insisted, in spite 
of her infirmities, upon going to Scotland. 
Hitherto, she had always travelled third- 
class, saying it was the one economy she . 
could indulge in without hurting any one 
else. But this time her loving daughter 
Christina, and Miss Hamilton, insisted upon 
going beforehand to engage a Pullman cat 
and have everything ready. When she 
arrived, she was as much enchanted as a gitl 
of sixteen, shook hands with the caretaker, 





“SO SHORT THE TIME!” 
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and completely captivated him ; washed her 
hands at once to try the tap ; was enraptured 
with the furniture, saying her only trouble 
was whether to lie on the sofa or sit in the 
armchair ;and then, suddenly, she burst into 
tears, and flung her arms round her daughter 
Chrissy, saying, “‘ My dear, you should not 
make me wish so much to live; surely the 
angels in Heaven can never take the care of 
me you do!” 

In January, 1884, the death of her kind 
son-in-law, James Rogerson of Wamphray, 
was a great shock to Mrs. Stewart in her 
enfeebled state. Soon her weakness increased 
so much, that her Hanoverian daughter was 
summoned from Gmunden and came at once 
with her husband and children. The mother 
was able to have pleasure in this last reunion, 
and the daughter has the unspeakable comfort 
of having had the power of sharing with her 
sister in loving ministrations to the last 
weeks of their mother’s life here. Before 
this, Mrs. Stewart had always seemed to 
avoid all thought of death, but now, when 
she saw and accepted that death must be the 





termination of her illness, she set herself, so 
to speak, to examine the process. She evi- 
dently had no fear and repeatedly spoke of | 
the entire trust and confidence with which 
she left herself in God’s hands. She also 
said in a musing kind of way, more than 
once, ‘*It is curious, this thing which you 
call dying—this curious thing called dying.” 
She retained the use of all her powers of 
observation till a few hours before the end, 
and the whole of the last week was strongly 
characteristic of her—her intellect, her sweet- 
ness, her sense of humour, being all seen as it | 
were under an electric light. A few days | 
befére the end, a dear Roman Catholic friend, 
who had always hoped that in her last hours 





she might be received into the Roman 


Church, came to her, and urged it vehemently 
—* There was no time to be lost, it was not 
necessary to understand or receive all the 
articles of the [Roman] faith, all that was 
really necessary was to resign one’s own will 
entirely, to say in humble trust, ‘ Whatever 
God wills, I will,’ that would be enough.” 
‘*Oh, dear friend,” answered Mrs. Stewart 
in the sweetest and most touching manner, 
‘could it be possible that I, a poor weak 
woman, could will anything but what God 
wills ? I love you and I love much in your 
religion, and I love God; but how can I 
accept technically what I cannot believe 
absolutely ?” and to this she remained firm 
against all entreaties, oft-repeated the last 
three days of her life, though, when the 
same friend offered to pray with her, she ac- 
cepted it gladly with—‘‘ Yes, surely we may 
pray together, to owr common Father.” 

On the sixteenth February, 1884, Mrs. 
Stewart passed peacefully and painlessly 
into the other life. Hersons and daughters 
were with her and her two faithful servants. 
Her last words were “ Higher, higher,” and 
we may believe that she has reached that 
higher existence where her thirst for life, 
not repose, meets its first fruition. Her 
mortal remains were laid in a grave of 
flowers at Kensal Green, many faithful 
hearts mourning, many sad eyes weeping, 
beside her coffin. East, her maid, to whom 
she had ever been caressing in thoughts and 
acts and words, only echoed the unspoken 
feeling of many as to the common round of 
outer events, when she said simply—‘“ It is 
so terrible that the omnibuses should still be 
running, and Mrs. Stewart be gone.” But, a 
couplet written by a brother of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld might be applied to her, who— 


“ From the banquet of Life rose a satisfied guest, 
Thank’d the Lord of the Feast, and in hope went te rest.” 





“SO SHORT 
“QO short the time! | 
undone !” | 
Frets my impatient heart. | 
Hush! for with God is Time. Though I’ve | 
begun, 

To end is not my part. 


So much to leave 


THE TIME!” 


Perfect, or broken, is not mine to say ; 
I can but do my best ; 
Until the Master bids: “ Leave work 
day 


For new work, and for rest.” 


Rest He will give, and labour He will give 
In that day as in this. 

For Life is both, and on through Death welive 
And love, and nothing miss, 


BLANCHE ATKINSON, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


e O, no!” panted Elthorne, in a low, 
husky voice. “Stop! Don’t ring! 
Better—soon.” 

He held up one hand firmly now, and 
Dana turned uneasily toward the other side 
of the couch. 

“Let her call for help, dear,” whispered 
Saxa. 

“No,” said the stricken man, feebly, as he 
battled hard to recover his equanimity ; and 
the sisters trembled, repentant, over their 
work. ‘“ Water, please.” 


Dana flew to the side table, and her hand 
trembled so that the carafe chattered against 
the glass she filled, and the water splashed 
over the side and on to her rich dress as she 
bore it to the couch. 

“Take it, Saxa,” she whispered, and the 
at girl held the glass to the invalid’s 


Pe Hah !” he sighed, after drinking a little, 
and signing to his ward to take back the 
vessel. “I can speak now.” 

“No, no, dear; not now. We ought not 
to have spoken to you,” said Saxa, pressing 
her lips to his brow. “It was very thought- 
less, but we were so angry and could not keep 
it back.” 

He nodded, looked at her proudly, and 
drew her hand to his lips. 

“Good girl!” he said. ‘I’m not angry ; 
only weak. Hush! Wait a little.” 

“Yes,” said Dana quickly. “We'll go 
now, and write in a few days.” 

“No. Wait,” said the old man in a low 
voice, but one full of decision. “I must 
clear all this up. You cannot go.” 

They waited for some minutes before he 
spoke again, thinking the while of the terrible 
helplessness of the man who had for so many 
years ruled like a king in their district, and 
who, even now, was fighting hard to sway 
his social sceptre still. 

“Hah!” he ejaculated at last. ‘ Ab- 
surd to be so weak. Better now. It was 
sudden.” 

“Daddy, dear,” said Saxa tenderly, “don’t 
revive it. Let it all wait.” 

“No; not a minute,” he said with decision. 
“T’'m strong again now.” 

He stretched out a, hand to each, and 
smiled at them in turn. 

“There,” he said; “it’s quite a triumph 





for you girls to see how weak a man can be, 
Now, then ; let’s clear all this up—this ab. 
surd nonsense about the boys.” 

“You can’t bear it now, daddy,” said Saxa, 
with tears in her eyes. 

“T ean bear it, little woman. Now, come, 
my darlings, what silly jealous nonsense is 
this you have got in your pretty heads? But 
I’m glad—very glad. You can both be very 
soft and gentle I see when the proper time 
comes. But fie! Saxa. Shame! Dana. It is 
madness. Neil? The nurse? Why, my dar- 
ling, I did not think you could be so fond 
of my great, solemn, dreamy boy. But— 
jealous—and of my good, patient, gentle 
attendant! Oh, tush! Nonsense!” 

He laughed feebly, looking from one to 
the other, as if seeking for a confession that 
their charge was only the result of a little 
pique due to inattention on the part of his 
sons. 

But Saxa and Dana remained by his couch, 
stern and hard of countenance; and as he 
watched the frowns gathering on their brows 
the feeble laugh died away, and his right 
hand began to tremble again. 

“Speak,” he said at last, after a painful 
pause, and he fixed his eyes on the elder 
sister, whose voice sounded deep and sonorous 
as she said slowly— 

“Tm sorry I spoke, dear. 
passion.” 

“ And it is all folly,” said Elthorne hastily. 

“No, daddy,” cried Saxa, with a flash of 
mortified pride in her eyes; “it is all too 
true.” 

“ What!” cried Elthorne, turning his eyes 
on Dana. 

“Yes,” said the latter, repeating her sister's 
words ; “it is all too true.” 

“It has been going on for months past,” 
continued Saxa. 

“ At the hospital in London, dear,” added 
Dana, “as well as here.” 

Ralph Elthorne drew in his breath with a 
sharp, hissing sound, and lay back staring 
straight before him, but the sisters, in their 
returning anger, paid no heed to the change , 
in his countenance as a spasm passed over It, 
but left him calm and firm again. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it,” cried Saxa, 
“but I must—I must. It is true.” 

“What? Neil? My boy Neil?” said El 
thorne hoarsely, “ My quiet, obedient, 
straightforward son, whose word every man 


It was in my 
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trusts? And Nurse Elisia? I will not be- 
lieve it.” 

“Very well, daddy,” said Saxa gravely. 
“You will see.” 

“Bah ! Nonsense, girl. Some one has been 
poisoning your ears against as true and good 
a woman as ever breathed.” 

Saxa rose slowly from her knees, and 
stood gazing frowningly down in his eyes 
as the old man went on in stern tones of 
reproof. 

“Shame on you, Saxa! My boy Neil is 
too noble and high-minded to even dream of 
such a thing. He—the great surgeon who 
is growing famous! Why, it would be a 
crime against you, and an insult to his 
father. My darling, you should not let such 
a degrading notion harbour in your brain.” 

The girl’s stern look intensified. 

“There, my child,” he continued, “Ill 
speak gently to you. She is a dear good 
woman, this nurse, and of course poor Neil 
has been thrown with her a great deal—as 
doctor and nurse, of course. Come, my dear, 
let it go. I tell you as his father it is not 
true. And now you, Dana—have you caught 
the complaint? Has Al laughed and joked 
with one of the keeper’s daughters ?” 

“No, sir, but he has made and kept assig- 
nations with Nurse Elisia in the woods.” 


“What? It is not true, girl. I could—— 


No, no, I will not be angry. I must not; 
but I am angry with you, my dears, and yet 
I'm not, for I’m glad to see more depth in 
your affection for the boys than has been 
apparent on the surface. Tell me now: you 
have not accused them—made this silly, 
reckless charge ?” 

“Tt is of no use to beat about the bush, 
daddy,” said Saxa sadly. ‘We have not 
seen the boys, and we will not see them, 
dear. We are going back home at once.” 

“You are not going back home at once,” 
cried their guardian, “ and you are going to 
see them. Dana, ring the bell.” 

“No, no, sir,” said Saxa, “there is no need 
to get up ascene. We'll go away quietly at 
once,” 

“Ring that bell!” , 

“But, daddy—dear guardian—Mr. El- 
thorne !” cried Saxa imploringly. 

“Ring that bell, I say,” cried Ralph El- 
thorne, with the veins starting in his temples 
and his face becoming purple. “Do you 
think I am going to lie here and let my two 
sf be maligned by that silly piece of scan- 

you hare-brained girls have got in your 
heads? My son Neil. would not degrade 
himself like that. My boy Alison would not 





be such a scoundrel. Ring, I say, ring, and 
they shall confront you, both of them, and 
tell you it is a lie.” 

“Very well,” cried Dana, and she gave the 
bell a sharp snatch. 

“Who has told you this—one of the ser- 
vants ?” 

Before he could be answered the two doors 
of the room flew open, Nurse Elisia entering 
hurriedly by one, Neil by the other. 

Neither spoke ; they read the trouble at a 
glance. 

“Where is Alison ?” said Ralph Elthorne, 
speaking as if his son were a little boy about 
to be punished. “Fetch him here.” 

‘My dear father,” said Neil firmly, “ you 
are exciting yourself. I must insist-——” 

“ Fetch Alison.” 

The command was so fiercely given that, 
seeing it would be better to comply than 
oppose his father and perhaps bring on some 
terrible seizure, Neil frowned and withdrew, 
while his father turned to Nurse Elisia. 

“Go to your room now,” he said. “I will 
speak to you presently. My sons first.” 

“Mr. Elthorne—for your own sake—pray 
be calm.” 

“To your room,” he cried hoarsely. “‘ Wait.” 

The nurse looked wildly from one sister to 
the other, and a pang of jealousy shot through 
them as they saw that it was no common 
woman who had stepped between them and 
the smooth even course of their fate. Then, 
after another imploring glance at Elthorne, 
she slowly left the room. 

There was a deep silence, only broken by 
the heavy stertorous breathing of the in- 
valid, till steps were heard, the door was 
opened, and the brothers entered, Neil clos- 
ing the door behind them. 

“Come here,” said Elthorne, in an un- 
naturally calm voice, and it was the father 
speaking to two erring boys. 

The young men advanced, and, after a 
quick glance, Neil said firmly— 

“As your medical attendant, sir, I must 
insist upon your being perfectly calm.” 

“As your father, sir, I insist upon your 
waiting till I have spoken. I know my 
strength better than you can tell me.” 

Neil made a deprecating sign, and moved 
to the other side of the couch, looking sorrow- 
fully at Saxa, who met his eyes for a mo- 
ment, and then scornfully averted her own. 

“Now, Alison,” said Elthorne slowly, and 
in a voice that sounded wonderfully com- 
posed. 

“Yes, sir, what is it?” replied Alison 
quietly, and at that moment the brothers’ 
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eyes met and an angry look was directed 
at the elder. 

“This, my son: youare engaged to marry 
Dana Lydon.” 

“Am 1?” said the young man scornfully, 
and he gazed at her now defiantly, while 
Neil’s heart sank in his breast with a terrible 
feeling of despair. 

“Yes, sir, you are,” said his father firmly. 
“At my wish. It isan old engagement, and 
I have just heard a charge against you of 
insulting this lady by attempting to carry on 
a contemptible flirtation with a woman ser- 
ving as a menial in this house. Tell Dana it 
is not true.” 

There was no reply. 

“Tell Dana Lydon, the lady to whom you 
are engaged, that it is not true.” 

Still there was no reply. 

“Do you hear me, sir?” thundered Ralph 
Elthorne, and Neil took a step forward in 
alarm, as he saw the change in his father’s 
countenance, but the old man fiercely mo- 
tioned him back. 

*T am not a boy,” said Alison haughtily, 
“and I reserve to myself the right to marry 
whom I please.” 

“That is not an answer, sir,” cried El- 
thorne sharply. “I say, is the charge true ?” 

“ Ask me when we are alone, sir. 1 re- 
fuse to be cross-examined and treated like a 
school-boy before the Miss Lydons.” 

Ralph Elthorne’s brow grew black with 
rage, and Neil again pressed forward till his 
father motioned him back. 

‘Father! for Heaven’s sake be calm,” he 
whispered. 

“Silence, sir!” roared Elthorne, whose 
aspect now was startling to those who watched 
him and trembled for the end. “I am fight- 
ing, weak as I am, for the honour of my 
house—for the honour of my two sons, to 
prove to these ladies that they have been 
tricked and cheated by a contemptible false 
report. This obstinate fool refuses to clear 
himself, but you, my boy—my eldest son— 
- you area gentleman, You will not let any 
weak vanity prevent you from speaking out 
and proving to Saxa here—your betrothed 
—that a miserable lying scandal has been 
set afoot. That you are not one—you, the 
student and man of reputation—to degrade 
yourself by stooping to a pitiful intrigue 
which would disgrace you and me in the eyes 
of your betrothed. Come, let us end this 
painful scene. Speak out, and then take my 
child Saxa’s hand, and she shall humble her- 
self to you and ask your pardon for doubting 
you, as I know she will.” 





“Yes,” said Saxa, as he turned to her, and 
she fixed her eyes firmly upon Neil, “as ] 
will directly, Neil Elthorne.” 

“There,” said the father. “ You hear, sir? 
Now, then, speak out and deny it.” 

“Deny what?” said Neil slowly. 

“That for a long time past you have been 
carrying on a contemptible flirtation—hah! 
the wretched word !—that you have been 
behaving towards Nurse Elisia as the man 
does to the woman he means to make his 
wife. I have told Saxa that it is not true.” 

Neil remained motionless, forgetting his 
position in his intense dread regarding his 
father’s state. : 

“Come!” said the old man; “ this needs 
no hesitation. Speak out.” 

Still Neil remained silent, with something 
seeming to murmur in his ear: “Deny it. 
If you speak the truth you will kill him. He 
could not bear it. She does not love you— 
she cares for your brother. You must not 
own the truth and disgrace yourself for ever 
in Saxa Lydon’s eyes.” 

“Neil !” 

He remained silent still, and the voice 
seemed to whisper again: ‘Deny it. The 
avowal will kill him. You know that in his 
state it would be his death. You must not 
—you cannot speak.” 

‘Once more I ask you, boy, to clear your- 
self before your betrothed. Tell her it isa 
lie.” 

The change was so terrible in the old man’s 
face that Saxa uttered a low cry. 

“No, no!” she said. “Neil! 
him. Look!” 

“Silence, girl,” cried the old man hoarsely, 
and with his face working. 

“Father, for Heaven’s sake,” said Neil, 
bending over him; but the old man waved 
him back, and he shrank away, ignorant of 
the fact that Saxa’s cry had brought Nurse 
Elisia to the door, where she stood appalled 
at the old man’s aspect. 

“Tell Saxa it is a lie.” 

“T cannot, sir,” said Neil, firmly. 
force from me the truth.” 

“What!” panted Elthorne. 

“Tt would be deceiving Saxa Lydon, and 
lying against Elisia, the woman I love hope 
lessly, but with all my heart.” 

“You have killed him !” 


Look at 


“ You 


CHAPTER XXII, 


Ir was Saxa Lydon who said those words, 
for the old man’s face became suddenly com 
vulsed, his head dropped back ; and, as Neil. 
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gank on one knee and passed his arm beneath 
the neck, it turned sidewise with the eyes 
seeming to gaze reproachfully into his, but 
there was neither sight nor understanding 
then. 


The grey dawn was creeping into the room 
when Ralph Elthorne recovered consciousness, 
and looked up questioningly in his son’s face. 

But he did not speak for a time, only let 
his eyes wander about the room, and they 
saw that he appeared to be noting who were 
present, his gaze resting long on both his 
sons, his daughter, sister, and the nurse. 

At last he ‘spoke. 

“Tsabel.” 

She ran to his side, and sank upon her 
knees. 

“The girls?” he said feebly. 
Dana ?” 

“They went home, papa, dear, about two,” 
whispered Isabel; ‘but don’t try to talk, 
now. Look at me, and I'll try to understand 
what you mean.” 

He took no notice of her prayer, but closed 
his eyes, and lay apparently thinking, his 
next words indicating that he recalled what 
had taken place. 

“Yes,” he said, gently ; 
stay here. 


“Saxa— 


“they could not 
Tell Alison and your aunt to go; 


and then you go too.” 
Neil advanced just then to watch his father 
narrowly, but the old man made no sign of 


anger. He lay quite calm and still, as if 
utterly exhausted, but his son noted that he 
watched until Aunt Anne and Alison had 
gone, when he unclosed his eyes fully, and 
whispered to Isabei to leave. 

“May I not stay, papa ? 
wanted.” 

“No. You have been here all night. 
Kiss me and go.” 

Isabel bent down weeping, pressed her 
lips on her father’s brow, and ‘then left the 
room, with Nurse Elisia and Neil both 
watching patiently as the stricken man’s eyes 
remained fast shut. 

But he was quite conscious, for upon Neil 
approaching the couch after a time, his lips 
parted. 

“T am not asleep,” he said, gently, “only 
very weak. You need not both stay.” 

Neil looked at his father wonderingly, and 
with something of dread, the old man seemed 
80 passionless and strange. 

Just then the invalid “opened his eyes and 
gazed full at his son. 

“I know what I am saying,” he said, 
quietly. “I recollect all that has passed, 


I may be 





but I am too weak and helpless to speak 
much.—Nurse !” 

She went to his side. 

“ Let him stay with me. You can go for an 
hour or two. Jam not going to die—y et.” 

She looked at him keenly, and then at 
Neil, as if to question him, but she did not 
speak. 

“The danger is past,” he said, quietly. 
“You can safely go for a time.” 

“Then set me free, sir,” she cried, quickly, 
her woman’s nature asserting itself now above 
the habit of the passionless trained nurse. 
“If there were danger, I would stay, but you 
say it is past ; and it is impossible for me to 
stay here after what has happened.” 

“There is no reason now, madam,” said 
Neil, coldly. “I am doctor, and you are 
the nurse. You need not fear that I shall 
speak again. You cannot leave my father 

et.” 

She looked at him wildly, and then, 
growing momentarily less self-controlled, she 
avoided his eyes and turned to the invalid, 
bending down over him gently. 

“Mr. Elthorne,” she said; “you have 
heard your son’s words as regards your 
state. I cannot stay here now. Give me 
your permission to go.” 

He looked at her sadly, and feebly shook 
his head. 

“No, nurse,” he whispered, huskily. “You 
cannot go. Not yet—not yet.” 

She started, for he raised his hand, took 
hers and held it while he gazed half-wonder- 
ingly in her face, as Neil, unable to conceal 
his feelings, hurried away to his own room. 

“T am not fit to be left, nurse,” said Ralph 
Elthorne, gently. ‘“ You know how ill and 
weak I am.” 

A sob rose in her throat as she tried to be 
calm, while he gazed intently in her face, 
scanning each feature. 

“So weak, so helpless,” he muttered as if 
to himself, but she heard every word; “and 
I never thought of this, I never thought of 
this.—Yes, Anne. You wish to see me ?” 

“Yes, dear,” said that lady, who had 
entered now unannounced even by a tap on 
the door. 

“ Yes, Ralph. 
very particularly.” 

He turned to Nurse Elisia, and spoke in 
an apologetic manner, and very feebly. 

“ Leave us, please, nurse,” he said. “I 
will talk to you later on.” 

“No, sir,” she whispered. 
to go.” 

“Not yet, not yet,” he replied. 


I want to speak to you 


“Give me leave 


“T will 
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lie here and think. It is all so sudden.” 
Then, with a sudden flash of his old manner: 
“No; you are not to go until I give you 
leave.” 

She glanced at Aunt Anne, who had 
ignored her presence entirely, and then she 
went slowly to the room set apart for her 
use, asking herself how all this would end, 
and whether it would not be wiser to leave 
the house at once, and end the painful 
position in which she stood. 

* Well, Anne, dear,” said Mr. Elthorne, 
feebly. ‘ You want to speak to me ?” 

“ Yes, Ralph, I must speak to you now.” 

“Speak gently then, dear; 1 am much 
weaker. Not so well to-day.” 

“And never will be well again, Ralph, 
with the house in this state,” cried Aunt 
Anne, ruffling up, and speaking excitedly. 

* What, what do you mean?” he faltered, 
and it was like the shadow of his former 
self speaking. 

“What do I mean, Ralph? I mean that 
the place has not been the same since that 
dreadful woman came.” 

“You are wrong, my dear, you are wrong,” 
he said, querulously. “So good and atten- 
tive tome. I should have been dead before 
now if it had not been for her.” 

“Oh, my dear brother, how can you be so 
blindly prejudiced! Can you not see the 
woman’s cunning and artfulness ?” 

“No, Anne, no. She has been very good 
and kind.” 

“Yes ; that is it, Ralph, dear, playing a 
part. She has won those two foolish boys 
to think of her only, and insult poor Saxa 
and Dana; and now she has ended by win- 
ning over poor Isabel, who is in a state 
of rebellion. I have had a terrible scene 
with her. She actually takes this dreadful 
woman’s part.” 

Poor little Isabel!” sighed the sick man. 

* And she’s behaving shamefully to poor 
Sir Cheltnam.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“Yes ; shamefully, Ralph, shamefully.” 

“ And you came to tell me that, my dear?” 
said Elthorne, quietly. 

“Yes, Ralph, and it has come to this.” 

She stopped short, and dabbed her face 
with her handkerchief. 

‘Yes, my dear, it has come to this? Tell 
me. lamtired. I must sleep again.” 

“ That this woman, this nurse must leave 
the house at once.” 

“Leave? Nurse Elisia leave?” said El- 
thorne with a faint smile. ‘No, my dear, 
you do not wish to kill me.” 





* Heaven forbid, Ralph! I will nurse you 
now, and Isabel shall relieve me from time 
to time.” 

‘No, my dear, no,” he said, gently. “Yo 
are very good and kind, but you do not 
understand.” 

“Not understand nursing?” she cried, 
angrily. 

“Not such nursing as I require. No, my 
dear. She cannot go.” 

“Then I shall,” cried Aunt Anne, angrily, 

Her brother laughed softly. 

“No,” he said; “you will not go. The 
house could not exist without you, sister,” 

* Am I to keep your house, then, or not, 
Ralph ?” 

“To keep it? of course, dear, as you 
always have done.” 

‘“T am mistress here, then ?” 

“Yes, my dear, yes.” 

“Then that woman goes at once,” cried 
Aunt Anne, emphatically. 

“ No,” said Ralph Elthorne, quietly. 

“ But I say yes, Ralph. I am mistress of 
this house, and it is my duty to send her 
away.” 

“ And Iam master, dear, feeble and broken 
asIam. She stays till I bid her go.” 

“Ralph, must I tell you everything I 
know ?” 

“ There is no need, sister.” 

“But the woman’s antecedents? Maris 
was at the hospital, and saw all her dreadful 

ings on with the students, and with poor 
deluded Neil.” 

“Maria? Pish!” said Elthorne with 
contemptuous smile. ‘“ Nurse Elisia’s face 
tells something different to that, my dear. 
I would sooner believe her candid eyes than 
Maria Bell’s oath.” 

“Ralph! Has this dreadful woman be 
witched you too ?” 

“Enough!” he said, feebly. ‘‘ Go to your 
cupboards and your keys, Anne. You area 
good, true woman, but you have always 
been as blind and prejudiced as your brother 
has been overbearing and harsh. This ill 
ness has brought me very low, dear, and 
taught me much. Go now, and remember: 
I owe Nurse Elisia my life. She is to be 
treated with respect, and I shall send her 
away when I think good.” 


“The woman is a witch,” muttered Aunt 
“Anne, as she left the room. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A FORTNIGHT’S watching, and the accom 
paniments of care and skill, had been needed 
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to save Ralph Elthorne from sinking slowly 
into his grave. The shock of his seizure had 
wrought terrible havoc, but the worst was 
now over, and he was weak, but recovering 
fast. 

There had been no further talk of the 
nurse leaving, and matters had remained in 
abeyance. Sir Denton had been down twice 
and given his instructions, and she had re- 
signed herself to her position —knowing that 
the invalid depended upon her for every- 
thing, refusing even to take his food from 
other hands, and that if she persisted in 
her wish to go, the consequences might be 
terrible. 

It might have been a terribly lonely life, 
for she seemed to be avoided by all in the 
house. She saw Neil, of course, frequently 
in the sick-room, but few words passed, and 
those he uttered with formal respect, as he 
gave her some instructions. Alison she saw 
from time to time, evidently watching her 
window, and from him came flowers and 
fruit daily, Maria being the bearer, and set- 
ting them down with an insolent sneer, which 
would have roused one less dignified and 
patient to some retort. But Nurse Elisia 
had her consolations in the progress of the 
patient and the grateful looks he gave her, 
while, regularly now, stealing in -hurriedly, 
and as if she were performing some guilty 
act, a little figure.crept in, last thing, to pass 
its arms about her neck, kiss her, and say 
“ Good night.” 

It was then at the end of a fortnight, and 
Ralph Elthorne, terribly changed, but re- 
covering now fast from the shock, lay near 
the window, while Nurse Elisia sat close at 
hand, working, and ready to attend to his 
slightest wish. 

He had been lying there very silent since 
his son’s last visit to the room, when he 
suddenly raised one thin white hand, and 
beckoned. 

Elisia was at his side in a moment. 

“What can I get you, sir?” she said 
gently. 

“ Nothing. 
to talk to you.” 

“Do you feel strong enough, sir ?” 

“Yes.” 

She brought her work and sat near him, 
but he signed to-her to put the work away. 

“T want to talk to you seriously about 
the past.” 

She glanced at him quickly, and he went 


Come and sit here. I want 


on 


“ Yes—about the past. I have not said a 
word till now. I have been too weak, and 





it is only just within the last day or two 
that I have grasped it all thoroughly.” 

“Pray leave it still, sir,” she said, with 
some show of agitation. 

“No, I must get this all off my mind 
Now, tell me—you heard what my son said 
on the day of my seizure—my son Neil ?” 

She bowed her head. 

“Well, has he made further advances to 
you?” 

“No, sir, we have only spoken in your 
presence.” 

There was a pause, and then, gazing at 
her curiously, he continued, 

“Did you—know—what he expressed— 
before you came down here—at the hos. 
pital ?” 

“Yes, sir, perfectly well.” 

“Ah! Then ought you to have come ” 

“Tt was my duty, sir,” she said with ani- 
mation ; “it was Sir Denton’s wish—almost 
his command; and, knowing what I did, I 
felt that I might come.” 

“Knowing what you did? 
that?” 

“T could trust myself, sir, to let Mr. Neil 
Elthorne see that what he wished was im- 
possible.” 

* Ah, but he offered you his hand ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and I refused.” 

Again there was a pause. 

“You do not like my son Neil?” 

“Like him, sir!” she cried, with her face 
flushing, “I think him the truest, noblest 
gentleman I ever met.” 

“Ah! And yet, feeling like that, you 
refused him ?” 

“ Yes, sir, it is impossible.” 

Ralph Elthorne lay watching her, and she 
met his searching gaze without blenching, her 
soft grey eyes slightly clouded by the tear 
which rose and gathered till they brimmed 
over, and one great drop slowly trickled 
down her cheek. 

“ And my son Alison ?-—he was attracted 
by you too. What of him ?” 

“Mr. Alison Elthorne has followed mé 
from the day I came, sir, and proffered his 
love.” 

“And you have turned a deaf ear to him 
as well ?” 

“ Of course, sir,” she said, coldly. 

«“ And he, too, has given up, I suppose $” 

“No, sir.” 

“Tt is no more than I expected from such 
a woman as you, nurse,” said Elthorne, after 
another pause. “ But there is a reason for 
all this. Forgive me: it is an old and broket 
man who speaks ; there must be a reason.” 


What was 
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“Yes, Mr. Elthorne,” she said, and her 
dear musical voice seemed to fill the room, 
“there is a reason—a good reason—for all 
this.” 

* May I know it ?” 


“Yes: why not? Some women love but 


once.” 

“Ah!” he said, and he took her hand. 
“Then you have loved—in the past ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘She paused in turn, while he waited 
patiently, expectant that she would continue. 

“ Ask me no more, Mr. Elthorne. I gave 
my trusting, girlish heart to one I believed 

and noble, but I was rudely awakened 
from my dream ; and, after a long illness, I 
devoted myself to the task of trying to help 
those in sore need of a woman’s hand, some- 
times to nurse them back to life, sometimes 
—ah, too often !—to close their eyes in death. 
Ask me no more.” 

He raised her hand reverently to his lips, 
and then let it fall. 

“T will ask you no more,” he said gently ; 
and they sat in silence for a time. 

“T’homme propose, et Dieu dispose,” he said 
at last, thoughtfully. “I have spent much 
of my time in planning, but too often 
my plans have been brought to naught. 
Nurse, I give up now ; I will only try to do 
what is right while I stay. It will be a grief 
and will bring more suffering to me, but it 
og just to you that I should keep you 

ere.” 

“No, sir. Iam waiting patiently, hoping 
that I may soon be set free to return to my 
work, You are well enough now to require 
only the assistance of your child and your 
sister. Give me leave now to go. I would 
gladly stay longer, but there is no need.” 

“No,” he said, after a time, “there is no 
real need. You must go.” 

She rose and stood before him, gazing 
down at him pityingly, as he lay there, aged 
by ten years since she came. 

“Good-bye, sir,” she said, softly. 

“What ?” he cried, “going now ?” 

“Better that I should go at once, sir. You 
will soon become accustomed to another 
hand. Let me take yours once, and thank 
you for all your kindness, I think you 
understand me, though I have failed with 
your sister. Good-bye.” 

She held out her hand, and he clutched it 
with both of his, clinging to it spasmodically 
as his face began to work. 

“Mr. Elthorne!” she cried, startled by 
the change. 

“Water,” he whispered, and he loosened 





one hand only as she reached to the table 
and then held the glass to his lips. 

“Thank you,” he whispered; “thank you. 
I thought I was stronger. Hah !” 

He lay back in silence for a time with his 
eyes closed, but still retaining one of Nurse 
Elisia’s hands. 

At last he opened his eyes. 

“Weak now, as some poor fretful child,” 
he whispered. “It came home then when 
you spoke. It cannot be for long, my child. 
[am only a poor broken man now, against 
whom his sons rebel, whose daughter is 
disobedient,.and whose sister is ready to 
trample him down. Don’t leave me,” he 
pleaded. ‘“ Have pity on me, my child. I 
could not bear it. I—TI should die.” 

Nurse Elisia looked at him wildly. 

“No, no,” she said hastily. ‘You feel 
low and weak to-day. Ina short time you 
will have forgotten all this. I cannot— 
indeed I cannot stay.” 

But even as she spoke she saw that her 
patient believed the words he had uttered, 
and, trembling for the consequences to one 
in his weak, imaginative state, she hastily 
promised to give up all thought of going for 
the present. 

“Thank you—thank you,” he said, trem- 
bling, as he clung to her hand. “ You see 
how weak and childish I am. Only such a 
short time back and I was strong, and people 
hurried to obey my word or look. Now it 
seems as if every one was falling away from 
me—even you.” 

“Qh, no,” she said, soothingly; “and, 
besides, what am I to you? Only the hired 
nurse.” 

“Yes,” he said, gazing up at her piteously, 
“only the hired nurse; and yet you have 
tended me as if you were my child. But 
you will stay? You are not trifling with 
me %” 

“No, no,” she said. 
you had your sleep.” 

“Yes,” he cried bitterly, and with a sus- 
picious look in his eyes. ‘“ You are treating 
me as if I wereachild. Go to sleep, so that 
I may awake by-and-by and find you gone.” 

She bent down and laid her hand on his, 
as she smiled sadly in his face. 

“Have more confidence in me,” she whis- 
pered. “Havel ever deceived you in the 
slightest thing? I tell you I will stay till 
you are more fit to leave.” 

He uttered a low sigh and lay with his 
eyes half-closed. 

“Tt is so hard to have confidence when 
one is helpless as lam. People try to cheat 


“There, it is time 
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me, and say to themselves, ‘It is for his 
good.’” 

“You may trust me, Mr. Elthorne,” she 
said gently, “trust me in everything. Sleep 
now—that is for your good. You shall find 
me here, or within call, when you awake.” 

He looked at her sharply once, and then 
closed his eyes, dropping off at once into a 
heavy sleep which lasted some hours, but to 
awaken with a sharp start, and a wildly sus- 
picious look around. 

The chair where it seemed to him only a 
minute before he had seen Nurse Elisia 
seated was empty, and he uttered a low 
despairing cry. 

“Tt is my punishment,” he groaned, “ for 
a life of arrogance and pride. It has been a 
kind of tyranny to them all, and now I am 
to lie here helpless, deceived by every one 
in turn. My punishment—my punishment! 
Better that I had never awakened to my 
wretched state.” 

At that moment there was the faint rust- 
ling made by a door being softly opened and 
passing over a thickly piled carpet, and 
directly after a faint shadow fell across his 
couch, then another, and there was a faintly 
heard sob. 

“Hush, dearest; he sleeps more lightly 
now.” 

Ralph Elthorne’s head was turned away 
from the speaker, but he knew the gentle 
voice, and he repeated to himself the words, 
wonderingly, “Hush, dearest ; he sleeps more 
lightly now.” To whom was Nurse Elisia 
speaking so tenderly ? 

The answer came at once. 

“Oh, nurse, dear nurse, is he never to be 
well and strong again ?” 

The words came from the speaker’s heart, 
so full of love and sorrow that there was a 
stifling sensation in the listener’s breast, and 
when, directly after, he felt warm breath 
upon his cheek, and a kiss, light almost as 
the breath itself, his arms clasped Isabel to 
his breast. 

“‘ Papa !—papa 

That was all; but as Nurse Elisia turned 
away to the window, it seemed to her that 
father and daughter were closer together in 
heart than they could have been for years. 


1?? 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Many days had passed, and life went on 
at Hightoft in the same sad way. 

It was the “master’s” desire that the nurse 
should stay, but there was rebellion amongst 


the servants against “master’s favourite,” 





es 


and poor Aunt Anne’s breast swelled with 
anger against her niece, who had ventured to 
tell her that she was unjust. 

“But I shall say nothing, Isabel, only that 
some day you will come to me repentant, 
asking my pardon. I always have been ready 
to ridicule all superstitious things, and have 
laughed at table-turnings and talkings, and 
hypnotisms, and mesmerisms, and all the 
rest of it, but that woman has something of 
the sort in her, a kind of power for influenci 
weak people, for she has literally bewitched 
youall. If she had lived a hundred year 
ago, she would have died.” 

“Why of course, aunt, dear,” said Isabel, 
smiling. 

“Tt is nothing to make fun of, my dear, 
She would have either had her toes tied 
together, and been thrown into a pond, or 
been burned at the stake. That was the fate 
of all witches then.” 

“Poor Nurse Elisia!” said Isabel, smiling 
“1’m glad she did not live then.” 

‘Maria tells me,” continued Aunt Anne, 
“that it was just the same at the hospital, 
That woman used to turn all the other nurses 
and the students round her little finger ; and 
as for Sir Denton, well, they may call hima 
great surgeon, but if ever the carriage over. 
turns, and I am badly hurt, no Sir Dentons 
for me. I call him a weak, silly, infatuated 
old goose. Maria only yesterday told me 
that once—-” 

“ Aunt Anne,” said Isabel, quickly, “ does 
it ever strike you that it is very undignified 
and degrading to listen to the wretched tat 
tlings of an ignorant, spiteful woman, who 
returns all Nurse Elisia’s kindness to her by 
telling falsities, and distorting simple matter 
that happened in the past?” 

“Tsabel!” cried Aunt Anne, starting bolt 
upright in her chair, “ you surprise me.” 

“Do I, aunt ?” 

“Yes, you do. You, assuming the tones 
and manners of your poor father, and speak 
ing to me, the mistress of the house, like 
that!” 

“But you are not the mistress of the 
house, aunt.” 

“T beg your pardon, child. Your father 
has delegated all authority to me, and he 
renewed the charge only a few weeks back” 

“Then you ought to do your duty, aunt, 
said Isabel. 

“Isabel, you do surprise me, you do it 
deed!” cried Aunt Anne, who looked quit# 
aghast at what was in her eyes rank rebellion 
by a child against her authority. 

“Do I, aunt? I am very sorry,” replied 
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Isabel, quietly. ‘I was only thinking that 
if] were mistress here, I should consider it 
my duty to send Maria away at once.” 

“ And I do not,” cried Aunt Anne. “My 
jdea is that it would be my duty to discharge 
that dreadful nurse.” 

“But poor auntie cannot,” thought Isabel, 
“and consequently she is not sole mistress of 
the house.” 

“And now, as I have occasion to talk to 
you, Isabel,” continued Aunt Anne, drawing 
fereelf up and gazing very sternly at her 
niece, “I will not reprove you for your very 
flippant, disrespectful treatment of your poor 
father’s sister.’ 

“Oh, auntie, dear,” cried the affectionate 
girl, jumping up from her place to go behind 
the elder lady’s chair and place her arms 
about her neck. 

“Tsabel, I beg you will not do that,” said 
Aunt Anne. “It is not prompted by genuine 
affection.” 

“Oh yes, auntie, it’s quite true,” said 
Isabel. 

“Tt cannot be, my dear; but, as I was 
going to say, as I have found it necessary to 
reprove you, I must remind you that your 
conduct is not what it should be to your 
friends Saxa and Dana.” 

“But aunt, dear, they went off to Lucerne 


Without a word to me, and you know that I 
never felt that they were great friends of 


mine, in spite of all. They always looked 
down upon me because I did not care for 
horses and dogs, and grooms.” 

“T am not going to say any more about 
those two poor girls, who have been ex- 
patriated by your brothers’ base conduct.” 

“Auntie! It was not base if the boys did 
not love them.” 

“They did love them, and they do love 
them, my dear,” said Aunt Anne, sternly. 
“All this is but a passing cloud, spread by 
that wicked woman, which blinds them. 
But it was not about that I wished to speak 
to you.” 

“What then, auntie?” said Isabel, looking 
at her suspiciously, and thinking of a visit 
she had paid a few days before, to a certain 
invalid vicar who had lain back in his chair 
to proudly read aloud portions of a letter he 

received by the last mail. 

“Sir Cheltnam Burwood was here yester- 
day. Nowit is of no use for you to pretend 
that you did not know he was here, for I am 
certain that I saw you stealing off down the 

1 walk, on the pretence of going to visit 





“There was no pretence about it, aunt 
dear.” 

‘But indeed there was, Isabel, and I was 
obliged to entertain him instead of you. 
Naturally enough, he complained very bit- 
terly of your treatment, and I must say that 
for a young lady engaged to him it is most 
icy, almost paralyzing.” 

“Papa will not persist,” thought Isabel ; 
“he has grown so kind and loving to me. 
He will not make me say yes, when he knows 
that it would break my heart.” 

“Now, it is of no use for you to turn 
sulky, my dear, and take refuge in silence. 
That is very childish and unbecoming in a 
girl like you. For you are no longer a child, 
and if you cannot do what is just and right, 
you must be taught. I have invited Sir 
Cheltnam to dinner on Tuesday.” 

“ Aunt!” 

“Yes, my dear, and Iam sure your papa 
will highly approve of my plan. It is absurd 
to go on as you do, though your conduct is 
no worse than your brothers. I declare the 
house is quite wretched: Neil shut up always 
in the library, pretending to study bones, 
and Alison sulking about in the gun-room, 
and scowling at Neil whenever they meet. 
TY I hope is that nothing worse will come 
of it.” 

“Oh, aunt, what could come of it ?” said 
Isabel, uneasily. 

* Ah, you speak like a child. When you 
have ot my experience of the world and 
man’s angry passions, you too will have 
fears.” 

“Tt is all very sad, and a great pity,” said 
Isabel. 

“Yes, and a greater pity that those two 
misguided young men’s sister should go on 
as ie does, making a devoted friend of the 
cause of all the mischief.” 

Isabel winced. 

“T’m sure we've quite trouble enough in 
the house, without having a parricide.” 

* Auntie! A parricide ?” 

“Don’t be absurd, Isabel. 
cide.” 

“ Aunt, what a dreadful idea! 
shame!” 

“Dreadful enough, my dear, and I’m sure 
I sincerely hope there never will be anything 
of the kind, but Cain never could have looked 
at Abel worse than Alison did at Neil only 
yesterday.” 

« Aunt!” 

“Oh, it’s true, my dear. 


I said a fratri- 


Oh, for 


It sent a cold 


some of the poor, and I daresay, if the truth | chill all down my back; and ever since I’ve 


Were known, you went to the vicarage.” 


| felt quite a presentiment of coming evil. 1 


oe 
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do hope they will not quarrel, and really I 
think it would be better if Neil went back 
to town.” 

“ Aunt, dear, such ideas are too shocking. 
Just as if Neil would be likely to degrade 
himself by quarrelling with Alison. I am 
sure he has too much self-respect.” 

“Ah, young inexperience!” cried Aunt 
Anne, pityingly. ‘“ Young men forget all 
their self-respect when they have been 
blinded by such a siren as that nurse.” 

“Oh, aunt, you ought not to speak of 
nurse like that.” 

“ You think so, my dear: I do not.” 

“But you will some day,” cried Isabel, 
passionately, and with the tears of vexation 
in her eyes. “She is all that is amiable, 
and good, and lady-like.” 

“ Lady-like, child! ” 

“Yes, aunt. If she were not, I’m sure 
poor dear Neil would not have cared for her 
as he does.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Aunt Anne, preening 
herself like a plump bird, “we shall see, 
I daresay. I will not call her an artful 
woman, but mark my words, Isabel, she will 
not rest till she has deluded one of your 
poor brothers into marrying her.” 

*“ Aunt! And she avoids them, and is as 
distant as possible to poor Neil.” 

“ All feminine cunning, child. Oh, Isabel, 
I wish you would not be such a baby! Can 
you not see that it is to lead him on, while 
she is playing off one brother against the 
other ?” 

“T will not argue with you, aunt,” said 
the girl indignantly. 

“ No, my dear, I beg you will not. Wait 
and see, and then come to me humbly, and 
own how wrong you have been.” 

Isabel was silent, and Aunt Anne went 
leisurely on with some fancy work of a very 
useless type, till an idea occurred to her, and 
she looked up. 

“Tsabel, my dear, what wine was that Sir 
Cheltnam praised so, last time he dined 
here ?” 

“ Really, aunt, I do not know.” 

“No, child, you never know anything. It 
is very tiresome. I should like the dinner 
to go off well, and that wine has quite slipped 
my memory. Now, was it the hock, or the 
champagne? He would like the compliment 
if I had the forethought to have it served.” 

Isabel shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

“Tt is very tiresome,’ continued Aunt 
Anne. “He praised one of them, and made 
a face at the other; but perhaps I shall 
recollect by-and-by. I wonder that I re- 





member anything, harassed as my poor brain 
is with worry and trouble, and you never 
trying in the least to help me, but rather 
setting yourself in antagonism.” 

“Oh, aunt, you are too hard.” 

“ Nota bit, child. And I am surprised at 
your giving so much as a passing thought to 
young Mr. Beck. Tom! Gracious, what g 
name! Only fit for a groom or one of the 


men about the farm.” 
“ Really, aunt,” began Isabel. E 
“ Now, pray do not interrupt me, Isabel; 
The name is common and absurd. Now, 
Cheltnam — Sir Cheltnam—Sir Cheltnam 
Burwood! It is old, aristocratic, and refined, 
But, Beck, Tom 


A name to be proud of. 
Beck! Faugh!” 

“Tt sounds honest, auntie,” said the girl 
with spirit, and does not suggest drinking 
the Cheltenham waters, which I believe are 
very bitter.” 

“Now that’s absurd and childish, Isabel, 
and you know itis. I did hope that now 
young Beck has gone, you would come to 
your senses. But I will be fair, and say 
that your brothers are worse than you. [ 
suppose I shall have to beg and pray of 
them to come in to dinner, and behave like 
Christians, and not let Sir Cheltnam think 
he is going to be brother-in-law to a couple 
of young men with malice arid hatred in 
their hearts. All your beautiful nurse's 
doing, my dear, all her fault.—Well, really! 
To jump up and run out of the room like 
that!” cried Aunt Anne, staring in amaze 
ment at the last fold of her niece’s dress, as 
the poor girl hurried away, unable to bear 
the long flow of annoying prattle, and to 
hide her chagrin in face of the ordeal to 
which she was to be submitted at the dinner 
projected by her aunt. 

She hurried up to her room, to sink upon 
her knees by her bed, and bury her face in 
her hands. 

“Crying, Isabel? What is the matter, 
dear ?” 

She had not heard the door opened, and 
she started to her feet to throw herself upon 
Nurse Elisia’s breast, sobbing out her trouble, 
and dread of the meeting on the following 
Tuesday, when she knew that in her mistaken 
notions of duty, Aunt Anne would contrive, 
that she and Sir Cheltnam should be left 
alone. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Nem ELTHORNE’s absence from the hos 
pital was rapidly extending to a term d 
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months, broken only by a weekly visit, dur- 
ing the last of which Sir Denton, after hear- 
ing the report upon Ralph Elthorne’s health, 
had said, quietly :— 

“Never mind if you have to be away 
from here another month, my dear boy. You 
are not right yet yourself. You look care- 
worn and anxious. I am managing very 
well, and I want you to be quite strong before 
you return. By the way, I have not filled 
.up that post yet. I have had three men 
engaged one after the other, but they have 
all turned tail—backed out of it. You will 


not alter your mind? Fine opportunity for 
a brave man, Elthorne.” 

“No, I cannot leave England,” replied 
“There are reasons why I 


Neil, firmly. 
must stay.” 

“A lady of course,” said Sir Denton to 
himself. “I did once think—but never mind. 
He knows his own affairs best.” 

Neil was back at Hightoft after his last 
visit to town. His father was very slowly 
mending, and the nurse, as he could see, was 
indefatigable, her actions in the sick-room 
disarming to some extent the young surgeon’s 
resentment as he brooded over the fact that 
Alison was constantly watching, and obtained 
interviews with her, he felt convinced, from 
time to time. 

He used to muse over these matters in the 
library, where he had surrounded himself with 
various works into which he plunged deeply, 
trying desperately to forget his troubles in 
hard study of his profession, but too often 
in vain, for he was haunted by Nurse Elisia’s 
calm grave face in all his waking hours. 

“She has a right to prefer him,” he would 
say, “and I have none to complain ; but it 
is hard, very hard.” 

He visited the sick-room regularly four 
times a day, and his behaviour there was 
that of a surgeon who was a stranger. The 
nurse was always present, and she received 
his orders in the same spirit, a coldness 
having sprung up between them that was 
very nearly resentment on his part, but 
always on hers the respect of nurse to the 
doctor who had the patient in charge. 

Several little things had made Neil satis- 
fied that there was a quiet understanding 
between his brother and Elisia, trifles in 
themselves, the most important being Alison’s 
manner when they met at meals. For there 
was always a quiet, self-satisfied look in 
the young man’s eyes which indicated tri- 
umph, a look that roused a feeling of rage 
— breast that he found it hard to con- 

ol. 





Neil felt that if they were together a 
quarrel must ensue, an encounter the very 
thought of which made him shudder, and 
after visiting his father he would hurry back 
to the library, and try to forget everything 
in his books. 

It was with affairs in this condition that 
the day on which Sir Cheltnam was to dine 
there came. Neil had paid his customary 
morning visit, and paused at the door as he 
entered quietly, feeling almost light-hearted 
as he saw the look of returning vigour in his 
father’s face. 

The old man was talking eagerly to the 
nurse, whose back was toward Neil, and 
there was a glow of satisfaction at the young 
surgeon’s heart as he owned to himself that 
it was almost entirely Elisia’s work, her de- 
votion to his father, which had wrought this 
change. 

The group, too, at which he gazed pleased 
his eye, the invalid looking up, full of trust, 
in his graceful attendant’s face; and the 
crushed-down love in Neil’s breast began to 
revive again, as he thought that if he could 
win her, his father would be ready to take 
her as a daughter to his heart. 

Then all came over black. The scene 
before him was clouded, and a sense of de- 
spairing misery filled his breast. 

They were talking about Alison, for his 
father mentioned the young man’s name, and 
Elisia was evidently listening with attention 
to his words. 

Neil drew back quickly to hide his emotion, 
for he felt that he could not face them then ; 
but the door clicked as he closed it, and 
before he was at the head of the stairs, it 
was re-opened by Nurse Elisia, who said, 
quickly, 

“You need not go back, sir. Mr. Elthorne 
is quite ready to see you.” 

He turned once more, and as he gazed 
sharply in the nurse’s face, he detected a 
faint flush in her generally pale cheeks, and 
a suffused look in her eyes which strength- 
ened him now in his belief. 

“Even my father is working against me,” 
he thought to himself, as he passed on and 
took the chair by the side of the couch. 

“Yes, my boy, yes,” said his patient with 
some display of animation, “I certainly am 
better this morning. Helpless as ever of 
course—I am getting resigned to that. I feel 
more myself and I shall soon be asking for my 
invalid chair or a carriage ride.” 

‘“‘ Have them as soon as you can bear them, 
sir,” said Neil, laying his father’s hand back 
upon the couch. “ Yes, you are decidedly 
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stronger this morning, and I think you can 
now begin to do without me.” 

“Without you, my boy? Yes, I think so, 
but not without nurse. I am very weak yet, 
my boy.” 

“But that will soon pass off,” said Neil, 
coldly. ‘You must keep your attendant of 
course.” 

“Yes. Yes, of course, Neil, of course.” 

“Then to-morrow or next day, I shall go 
back, and come again, say from Saturday to 
Monday, and then give you a fortnight’s rest, 
so as to break off by degrees.” 

“You want to go back then, Neil ?” 

“Yes, sir. The hospital has hardly known 
me lately. I ought to go now.” 

“True; yes, I ought not to keep you 
longer, my boy,” said his father, thought- 
fully. ‘But you’ve done a wonderful deal 
for me, Neil.” 

“The best I could, father; and, thank 
God, we have saved your life.” 

“Thank God, my life has been spared!” 
said the old man fervently; and he closed 
his eyes. j 

Neil left them soon after to return to the 
library, but not to resume his studies. | His 
heart burned with anger against every one 
in the place, and he paced the room thinking 
bitterly. 

“Yes,” he said to himself, “my work is 
done, and I may go. He said nothing, but 
his manner betrayed the whole wretched 
story. They have prevailed upon him. Dana 
is away and forgotten. Yes; of course. 
Alison was with him two hours yesterday. 
There: the dream is past, and I am fully 
awake again.” 

He stood with his teeth set, and his hands 
clenched for a few moments, and the muscles 
of his face worked painfully. Then, drawing 
a long deep breath, he suddenly seemed to 
grow calm. 

“Well, why should I repine? Only one 
can win the race. I ought to say, ‘Heaven 
bless them!’ She has won her way to my 
father’s heart, and yes, Heaven bless her! 
i will try and take her hand by-and-by, and 
kiss her and say, ‘ Dearest sister, may you be 
very happy with the man of your choice!’ 
Yes ; we must be brothers once again. But 
I must go soon. I am too weak to bear it 
now.” 

There was a tap at the door. 

“Yes. Come in.” 

The door opened, and Aunt Anne entered 
cautiously. 

“Ah!” she cried, “not reading. I was so 
afraid of disturbing you, my dear. You have 





grown such a learned man, I’m quite afraid 
of you.” 

“Nonsense, aunt, dear. A surgeon must 
keep himself aw courant with what is going 
on in his profession abroad.” ‘3 

*“‘ Of course he must, my dear, but he must 
not starve himself to death.” 

“No fear, aunt,” said Neil, pleasantly, 
“JT have no intention of trying any such 
experiment.” 

“Oh, but you are always trying to live 
without food, my dear, and you look pale, 
and your hair is beginning to show grey, 
Why, you look fifteen years older than Ali- 
son, and you are only four.” 

Neil winced. 

“He looks brown, and hearty, and hand- 
some, while you 

“Look like an old professional man, aunt,” 
he said, laughing, but with a touch of bitter- 
ness in his tone, “So much the better for 
me. The world goes by appearances. It 
does not like boyish-looking surgeons.” 

“ Ah! it’s a very foolish world, my dear. 
But now, look here. I am going to havea 
little extra dinner to-day because Sir Chelt- 
nam is coming, and I want you to promise 
to come and take your father’s place.” 

* Ask Alison.” 

“No, my dear; you are the elder, and I 
ask you. Time after time I’ve had nice 
things got ready, and you have refused to 
dine with us. Now promise me you will 
come this evening.” 

“Oh, very well, aunt, if it will please 
you.” 

“Thank you, my dear ; that’s very good 
of you. It will please me very much.” 

“That’s right, then. And, by the way, 
aunt, I shall be going back in a few days.” 

“ Going back, my dear ?” 

“Yes; my father can be left now.” 

“Then the nurse will go with you ?” she 
said, with a look of suspicion in her eyes. 

“No, aunt,” he said, coldly. “ Nurse Elisia 
will stay here as long as my father desires to 
have her at his side.’ 

“ Oh, very well,” said Aunt Anne, rustling 
her dress ; “it is just as your father likes. 
You are a terribly headstrong race, you 
Elthornes.” 

“Including yourself, aunt ?” 

“Oh, no, my dear. I take after my 
mother’s family. But it is nothing to me. 
I am not going to interfere. All I say is 
that I hope everything is for the best.” __ 

“ And I hope the same, aunt,” said Neil, 
cheerfully. “It’s all self-denial through life, 
eh ¢” ; 
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“ Always, my dear. Then you will dress | 


to-night, and come ?” 
“Oh yes, aunt; I'll come.” 


“Then we shall have a decent dinner,” | you and Nurse Elisia. 


thought Aunt Anne, as she went back to the 
drawing-room. “I’m sorry that woman is 
not going, but I’m glad she is not going up 
with Neil. Nowsuppose, after all, he is giv- 
ing her up! Oh, if I could only get poor 
Alison to be as sensible, instead of growing 
more infatuated by that creature every day!” 

Neil settled down to his books at once, 
seeking in study for the cure of his mental 
pains, but he had hardly begun to forget the 
events of the morning in an abstruse theory 
of muscular disease, when there was another 
tap on the panel, and in obedience to the 
ery, “Come in!” Isabei hurriedly entered 
and closed the door. 

“Ah, my dear!” he said ; and she looked 
at him wonderingly, his tone and manner 
were so different to their wont. This gave 
her encouragement, and begat her confidence, 
so that she ran to him, sank on her knees by 
his chair, and took his hands. 

“Why, what’s this?” he cried. “Anything 
the matter ?” 

“Yes, Neil dear,” she said. ‘I’m in trouble, 
and I want you to help me.” 

“Trouble ? Help? Well, what is it, 


baby ?” 
“Don’t laugh at me, Neil,” she whispered 


ina broken voice. ‘Sir Cheltnam Burwood 
is coming to dinner.” 

“Yes. Aunt has just been to tell me. 
What of that ?” 

“What of that?” she cried piteously. 
“Oh, Neil, dear, you don’t see all this as I 
do. It is so that he may see and talk to me. 
It is aunt’s doing, and she says it is only 
carrying out poor papa’s wishes.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he said, thoughtfully. 
almost forgotten that.” 

“Forgotten it?” she cried, reproachfully. 
“Oh, Neil!” 

“I'm a selfish fellow, little one,” he said, 

bending down to kiss her, when her arms 
were flung round his neck, and she buried 
her face in his breast and burst into tears. 
_ “Come, come, come !” he whispered sooth- 
ingly; “what is it, Bel, darling? There, 
wipe your eyes and tell me all about it, and 
let's see if something cannot be done.” 

“Yes, Neil, dear. It’s very weak and 
foolish of me, but Sir Cheltnam’s coming, and 
he quite persecutes me with his addresses, 
and if I am angry he only laughs. He 


talks to me as if I quite belonged to him 
now.” 
X¥XITI—55 


“T had 


“Does he? Well, we must stop that, Bel. 
You are not his wife yet.” 

‘No, dear, and I’ve no one to come to but 
She is so kind, but 
what can she do ?” 

Neil frowned. 

“Ah, yes,” he said huskily, “what can 
she do?” 

“T believe I should have broken my heart 
if she had not been so loving and kind to 
me.” 

“ Loving and kind ?” 

“Yes; I used to hate her, Neil, but she is 
so good and dear.” 

Neil half turned away his head. 

“Neil, darling, you can help me to-night. 
When papa is quite strong enough I am 
going to beg and pray of him to let me stay 
at home and be his nurse and attendant. I[ 
love Tom, but I won’t ask to marry him if 
papa says no. But I can’t marry any one 
else. I don’t want to, and it would kill me 
to have to say ‘I will’ to that dreadful man.” 

“Poor little darling!” he said tenderly. 
“Then you shall not. Father must listen to 
reason by-and-by. I can think about you 
now, and I will.” 

“Oh, Neil, you have made me so happy,” 
she cried ecstatically. Then, changing her 
manner directly, ‘‘ But he’s coming to-night.” 

“ Well, what of that? You must be cool 
to him.” 

“But he does not mind that, and aunt is 
sure to arrange to leave us alone. I know 
she has planned it all with him.” 

“Ah?” 

“Yes, I am sure of it, and if you would 
watch for me, and as soon as aunt has left us 
alone come and puta stop to it by staying 
with me, I should be so grateful.” 

“What a duty for a surgeon, Bel !” 

“Tt is to heal a sore heart, Neil,” she said, 
smiling through her tears. 

“Ts it, pet? Well, then, I will try what I 
can do. Some people ought to be made 
happy in this weary world.” 

“But it isn’t a weary world, Neil,” she 
cried enthusiastically. ‘It’s a lovely world, 
and I could be so happy in it if - 

“Yes, Bel,” he said sadly ; “and I could 
be so happy in it, too, if——” 

“__People did not make it a miserable 
world,” cried Isabel. 

They were silent for a few minutes, and 
then the girl continued— 

“You will help me, Neil ?” 





“By not letting you be alone with our 
| gallant, fox-hunting baronet ?” 
“ Yes, dear.” 
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“T promise you,” said Neil, half sadly, half 
playfully. “I will watch over you while I 
stay down here like a lynx.” 

“Qh, my darling brother! But you are 
not going soon, Neil?” she cried, as she 
kissed him. 

“Yes, very soon, dear. I must get back 
to my poor people and work. But I will 
work too to try and make my little sister 
happy.” 

“Thank you—thank you—thank you, dear 
Neil!” cried the girl. ‘“ You’ve made the 
world seem so bright and happy again; and 
—and I’m not afraid to meet Sir Cheltnam 
now—and—and—oh, Neil, Neil, I must go 
upstairs and have a good ery.” 

She ran out of the room before he could 
stop her. 

* Poor little sis!” he said, as he looked at 
the door through which she had passed. 
‘Well, I can make some one happy if happi- 
ness is not to come to me.” 

He looked sadly about him for a few 
moments, and then half aloud he whispered 
as he formed a mental future— 

“ And I could be so happy, too—if——” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“ JusT going down to dinner ?” said Ralph 
Elthorne, as his son came into his room the 
same evening. “That’s right, Neil. It looks 
like old times. It does me good. Wait a bit, 
and I'll join you—as of old. Not quite,” he 
added, and his lip quivered—“ not quite, my 
boy. But I can be carried down, and I shall 
not be an invalid.” 

“No, sir,” said Neil, “no invalid, and you 
will soon forget your lameness.” 

“Yes, yes, Neil, I shall try hard to do 
that. There, I will not keep you. I’m 
getting independent, you see. - Ask nurse to 
come and sit with me as you go out.” 

There was no need, for, as Neil rose to go 
down, the nurse entered, book in hand, but 
drew back till the young surgeon had left the 
room to go thoughtfully downstairs, for he 
was forcing himself to think out what it 
would be best to do respecting his sister. He 
shrank from disturbing his father’s mind, 
now that he was so much better and free 
from disturbing elements. A subject like 
that might bring on a fresh attack, or at 
least retard his progress, and by the time 
Neil had reached the drawing-room he had 
planned that he would speak firmly to Bur- 
wood ; but he paused at the door, for he fore- 
saw that such a proceeding would very likely 





drive the baronet to speak to his father, when 
the agitation would only be coming from 
another source. 

* Bel must fight her own battle,” he said 
to himself. ‘A woman ought to be able to 
cool a lover’s courage. There, the matter 
must wait. Like many more of the kind, 
give it time and it will settle itself.” 

He entered the room to find the objects of 
his thoughts all there and waiting his com- 
ing. Aunt Anne was radiant, and Burwood, 
who was chatting with Alison upon the ever- 
lasting theme of the horse, came and shook 
hands in the warmest manner. 

“JT can’t quarrel with him,” thought Neil. 
“It must be done by diplomacy or scheming.” 

The dinner was announced directly after; 
and, as Neil took in his sister, she pressed 
his arm. 

“Please, please, dear, don’t let me be out 
of your sight all the evening,” she whispered, 

“Impossible to do that, little one,” he said 
quietly. ‘You ladies will leave the room, 
you see. Suppose I keep Burwood in sight 
all the evening, will not that do as well?” 

“Oh, yes,” she whispered eagerly. “Of 
course.” 

The dinner passed off wonderfully well, 
every one seeming to be on the qui vive to 
keep off anything likely to trench upon the 
past and the troubles in the house. Aunt 
Anne did scarcely anything but beam; Sir 
Cheltnam related anecdotes ; and Alison en- 
tered into conversation with his brother. 

In due time the ladies rose, and the three 
men were left together over their wine, when 
the conversation went on as easily as if there 
had been no undercurrent of thought in 
either breast. 

“Tt will be easy enough to keep them 
apart,” thought Neil, as he sipped his coffee, 
“When we go into the drawing-room Bel 
shall sing some of the old ballads.” 

A calm feeling of restfulness had come 
over Neil Elthorne, and it was as if his 
efforts at self-mastery were already bearin 
fruit, when, after a quick glance had pass 
between Burwood and Alison, the latter rose, 
went to the window and looked out, taking 
the opportunity to glance at his watch. 

“Very dark,” hesaid. ‘Nasty drive back 
for you, Burwood. Want your lamps.” 

“Oh, the mare would find her way home 
if it were ten times as dark,” said Burwood, 
laughingly. “I think I could get safely back 
without reins. She always turns aside if we 
meet anything.” 

“Nothing like a good, well-broken horse,” 
said Alison, looking furtively again at his 
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watch. ‘‘What do you say to joining them 
in the drawing-room ¢” 

“ By all means,” cried Burwood, rising. 

At that moment the butler entered, and 
went straight to Neil’s chair. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he whispered. 
are wanted in master’s room. 

Neil started to his feet, and turned to their 

est. 

“ You'll excuse me for a few minutes ?” he 
said, hurriedly. 

“Doctors need no excuse,” replied the 
baronet, and Neil hurried out and upstairs 
to his father’s room, expecting and dreading 
some fresh seizure, but to his surprise, he 
found his senior lying back calmly on his 
couch, ready to salute him with a smile. 

“T was afraid you were unwell,” cried 
Neil. 

“No, my boy, no; I’ve been lying very 
comfortably. In less pain than usual.” 

“But you are alone.” 

“Yes. Nurse has just gone. You might 
have met her on the stairs. A message came 
for her—from Isabel, I suppose. I don’t 
mind. I told her not to hurry ; I want to 
inure myself to being more alone.” 

“And you wanted me, sir?” 

“Yes, my boy,” said Elthorne. “ Not par- 
ticularly ; but I knew that you had been 


“You 


seated over your wine for some time, and 
I thought you would not mind coming up 


to me for a little while. 
sometimes, my dear boy. 
mind ?” 

“No, sir, of course not.” 

“Well, don’t look at me like that, Neil. 
It is the doctor examining me to see how I 
am. I want you to look like my son.” 

Neil smiled. 

“Ah, that’s better. Sit down close up 
here for a while. Burwood and Alison will 
have a cigar together, and not miss you.” 

“Oh, no,” said Neil, rather bitterly. 
“They do not care much for my society.” 

“Why not?” cried his father, sharply. 
“You are an able, cultured man,—a clever 
surgeon.” 

“But not a veterinary surgeon, father,” 
said Neil, smiling. 

Ralph Elthorne nodded and smiled. 

“No,” he said; “you are right. They do 
seem to think of nothing but horses. I was 
the same, once, I’m afraid, my boy. Perhaps 
I shall think a good deal of horses still ; 
but,” he continued, sadly, “from a very 
different point of view to that of the past.” 

“Never mind the past, father,” said Neil, 
quickly. ‘Think of the future.” 


I get very dull 
You do not 





“A poor future for me, Neil,” said El- 
thorne, shaking his head. 

‘*By no means, my dear father. There 
is nothing to prevent your living another 
fifteen or twenty years.” 

“Like this?” replied Elthorne, despair- 
ingly, as he glanced down at his helpless 
limbs. 

“ Like this, sir. You are a wealthy man, 
and can soften the hardships of your state in 
a hundred ways.” 

“Ah, well, we shall see, my boy, we shall 
see.” 

“Have you been reading?” asked Neil, 
glancing at a book on the little table by the 
side of the couch. 

“No. Nurse Elisia was reading to me 
when Maria brought her a message.” 

“Shall I go on reading where she left 
off?” said Neil, taking up the book and feel- 
ing a kind of pleasure in holding the little 
volume so lately in her hands. 

“No, no, I am tired of poetry and history. 
What are you writing now ?” 

“Only some notes on a case that is taking 
up a good deal of attention just now.” 

“Ah!” said the elder man, eagerly. 
should like to hear that.” 

“Tt is very dry and tedious, I’m afraid: 
only of interest to the professional man.” 

“But I take an interest in such things 
now. Will you read it to me, Neil?” 

“Of course, sir. I'll fetch it,” said Neil, 
smiling at his father’s eagerness about mat- 
ters that he would be unable to comprehend. 

“That's right, my boy. But you are sure 
that you will not think it a trouble ?” 

“My dear father,” cried Neil, taking his 
hand, “I wish you would try to understand 
me better. I’m afraid you do not,” 

“Yes, yes, my boy. I do understand you, 
indeed I do. Don’t think because I have 
lain here, querulous and complaining, that I 
have been blind as well as helpless. God 
bless you, my boy, for all you have done!” 

“Only my duty, sir,” said Neil, gravely, 
‘and I only wish that-——.” 

He stopped short. 

“Yes — yes — what?” said his father, 
eagerly. 

“That I could have followed out your 
wishes in another way.” 

He rose and went out of the room, leaving 
the helpless man gazing sadly after him. 

“The tyrant’s reign is over,” he said, 
sadly, “and I must be resigned to all that 
comes.” 

Neil went hurriedly down to the library, 
to stop short as he reached the door, for 


“Ty 
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there was the low murmur of a man’s voice 
within, speaking in appealing tones. 

“Poor Bel!” muttered Neil, as the recol- 
lection of all that had passed that day came 
back, and his promise—entirely forgotten— 
to keep Burwood with him, came like a flash. 

It was only a dozen steps to the dining- 
room, and he hurried there to throw open 
the door, and as he feared, find it empty. 

Angry with himself for his carelessness, 
though hardly at the moment seeing how he 
could have acted differently, he hurried back 
to the library, entered suddenly, and then 
stopped, as if paralysed by the pang which 
shot through him. 

For he had entered angrily, feeling ready 
to interrupt a ¢éte--téte, which Burwood must 
have contrived to obtain with his sister ; and 
he found himself in presence of Alison, who 
was tightly holding Nurse Elisia’s hands, 
which she now seemed to wrest away, as she 
turned suddenly, looked wildly in Neil’s face, 
rushed by him, and hurried out of the room. 





“Well?” said Alison, as soon as he could 
recover from the startling effect of his 
brother’s interruption: “You might have 
knocked.” 

Neil made no reply, but stood there press. 
ing his nails into the palms of his hands, as 
he fought hard to keep down the sensation 
of mad, jealous hatred, gathering in his 
breast. Then, turning upon his heel, he 
staggered more than walked out of the room, 
across the hall and upstairs to his father’s 
chamber, but only to pause at the door. 

“T have no right,—I have no right,” he 
said; and going down once more, forgetful 
of everything but his own agony of spirit, 
he took his hat from the stand, passed out 
through the hall door, and walked swiftly 
away into the black darkness of the night— 
onward at a rapidly increasing pace—onward 
—anywhere so that he might find rest. For 
the feeling was strong upon him that he and 
his brother must not meet while this mad 
sensation of passion was surging in his breast. 





PSALM CXXI. 
Short Sunday Readings for Mobember. 
By rue Rev. Proressor GEORGE ADAM SMITH, M.A. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
THE MINISTRY OF THE HILLS. 


Read Ps, cxxi.; Ps. xxxvi.; Isaiah lii. 7 ff. 
W E catch the key-note of this psalm if 

we read the words, ‘‘ whence cometh 
my help,” not as a statement but as a ques- 
tion. Our older version takes them as a 
statement ; it makes the Psalmist look to the 
hills, as if his help broke and shouted from 
them all like waterfalls. But with the 
Revised Version we ought to read: “I will 
lift mine eyes unto the mountains—from 
whence cometh my help?” The Psalmist 
looks to the hills not because his help is 
stored up there, but because the sight of 
them stirs up within him an intense hope. 
His heart is immediately full of the prayer, 
“Whence cometh my help?” and of the 
answer, “ My help is from the Lord that 
made heaven and earth.” 

We need not very strongly wish to fix 
a locality or a date to this psalm. It is 
enough that the Psalmist had a mountain 
sky-line in view, and that below in the sha- 
dow, so dark that we cannot make out their 
features, lay God’s church and people. They 
were threatened, and there was neither help 
nor hope of help among themselves. Perhaps 





it was one of those frequent periods in the 
life of Israel, in which the religious institu- 
tions of the people were so abused that the 
Psalmist could see in them no pledge nor 


sacrament of hope whatever. Or, indeed, 
these institutions may have been overthrown 
altogether. There was no leader on whom 
God had set His seal, and the national life 
had nothing about it to raise the heart, but 
was full of base thoughts and paltry issues 
that dissipate faith, and render the inter- 
ference of God an improbable thing. So the 
Psalmist lifted his thoughts to the sacraments 
which God has fixed in the framework of His 
world. He did not identify his help with 
the hills—no true Israelite could have done 
that—but the sight of them started his hope 
and filled his heart with the desire to pray. 
This may have happened at sunrise, when 
even more than at other hours, mountains 
fulfil the ministry of hope. Below them all 
was in darkness ; it was still night there, but 
the peaks saw the morning and the signal of 
its coming fell swiftly down their flanks. In 
this case the psalm is a matin-song, a charat- 
ter which the rest of the verses fully carry 
out. Or at any other hour of the day, it 
may simply have been the high, clear out 
line of the hills which inspired the psalm— 
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that firm step between heaven and earth, 
that margin of a world of possibility beyond. 
A prophet has said, “ How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of them that 
bring good tidinzs!” But to our Psalmist 
the mountains spread a threshold for a divine 
arrival. Up there God Himself might be 
felt to be afoot. 

Now to a pure heart and a hungry heart 
this is always what a mountain view effects. 
“A hilltop,” says a recent writer, “is a 
moral as well as a physical elevation.” It 
is true, or men would not have worshipped 
on hilltops, nor high places have become 
synonymous with sacred ones. Whether 
we climb them or gaze at them, the moun- 
tains produce in us that mingling of moral 
aud physical emotion in which the tem- 
per of true worship consists. They seclude 
us from trifles, and give the mind the fellow- 
ship of greatness. ‘They inspire patience and 
peace ; they testify of faithfulness and guar- 
dianship. To one prophet their bulk, filling 
up the view, is a figure of the certainty with 
which God’s promised acts of judgment shall 
rise upon men’s experience (Jer. xlvi. 18). 
For the Psalmist they are symbols of God's 
attributes: “Thy righteousness is like the 
great mountains ;” “the strength of the 
hills is His also.” But chiefly the mountains 
That high, stead- 


are sacraments of hope. 
fast line—how it raises the spirits, and lifts 
the heart from occupation with cares ; how 
early it signals the day, how near it brings 


heaven! To men of old its margin ever 
excited thoughts of an enchanted world be- 
yond, its clear step between heaven and earth 
made easy the imagination of God descending 
among men. 

These things are not fanciful, but as their 
effect shows, they are among the most prac- 
tical motives of the human mind. ‘The ma- 
terial world can neither explain nor justify 
the hope that is within us; but upon it 
there are symbols and signals which being 
seen make all the difference to the temper of 
our hope. It was a bridge of moonshine, 
flung suddenly across the Hellespont, to the 
feet of an Ottoman prince, walking to and 
fro through the night in vexation of spirit, 
which turned his temper from despair to an 
enthusiastic resolution to cross, and before 
morning he was across and had established 
in Europe the first post of that empire which 
has lasted near five hundred years. So here, 
at the sight of the hills our Psalmist’s hope, 
instead of lying asleep in confidence of a help 
too far away to be vivid, or dying of starva- 
tion because that help is so long of coming, 





leaps to her feet, all watch and welcome for 
an instant arrival. “Whence cometh my 
help? My help cometh from the Lord that 
made heaven and earth.” This is not fancy ; 
it is an attitude of real life. It is not a poet 
with a happy phrase for his idea: it isa 
sentry at his difficult post, challenging the 
signal and welcoming the arrival of that help, 
which makes all the difference to life. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
THE MINISTRY OF ALL GREAT THINGS, 
Read Ps. cxxi. 1—2 ; Philippians iv. 4—9. 

But we may widen the application of the 
Psalmist’s words far beyond the hills. This 
is a big thing to which he lifts his eyes to 
feed his hope. God is unseen; so he betakes 
himself to the biggest thing he can see. And 
therein is a lesson which we need all across 
our life. For it is just because, instead of 
lifting our eyes to the big things around 
us, we busy and engross ourselves with 
trifles, that the practical enthusiasm which 
beats through this psalm is failing among us, 
and that we have so little faith in God’s 
readiness to act, and to act speedily, within 
the circle of our own experience. Trifles, 
however innocent or dutiful they may be, do 
not move within us the fundamental pieties. 
They reveal no stage worthy for God to act 
upon, and give no help to the imagination to 
realise Him as near. A church, which never 
lifts its eyes above its own denominational de- 
tails—petty differences in doctrine or govern- 
ment, petty matters of ritual and posture— 
cannot continue to believe in the nearness of 
the living God. The strain on faith is too 
great to last. The reason recoils from ad- 
mitting that God can help on such battle- 
fields as those on which the churches are 
often so busy, that He can come to help such 
causes as the sects too often champion, to the 
neglect of the real interests of the world. 
And so the churches insensibly get settled in 
far-off, abstract views of God, and are sapped 
of the primal and practical energies of re- 
ligion. Whereas it is evident that in the reli- 
gious communities which lift their eyes above 
their low hedges to the high hills of God—to 
the great simple outlines of His kingdom, to 
the ideals and destiny that God has set before 
mankind—faith in His nearness to the world 
and in His readiness to help must always 
abound. Men who have an eye for the big 
things of earth, to them God will always 
seem to be afoot upon it. They are conscious 
of an arena worthy for Him to descend upon, 
and of causes moving worthy for Him to 
interfere in. It is no shock to their reason 
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no undue strain upon their imagination to 
feel the Almighty and the All-loving come 
down to earth, when earth has such horizons 
and such issues. 

Turning to ourselves as individuals, we 
may ask why we have such distant notions 
of God, so shy a faith of His coming within 
the circle of our own life and work? Why 
are our prayers so formal, so empty of the 
expectation of an immediate and divine 
answer ? Why is our attitude at our work so 
destitute of practical enthusiasm? Because 
we, too, are not lifting our eyes to the hills. 
We are looking for nothing but little things, 
and therefore we see nowhere any threshold 
or field worthy of God. How can the sense 
that the living God is near to our life, that 
He is interested in it and willing to help it, 
survive in us, if our life be full of petty 
things? Absorption in trifles, attention only 
to the meaner aspects of life, is killing more 
faith than is killed by aggressive unbelief. 
For if all a man sees of life be his own in- 
terests, if all he sees of home be its comforts, 
if all he sees of religion be the outlines of 
his own denomination, the features of his 
preacher, the complexion of his preacher’s 
doctrine, the agreeableness and tastes of his 
fellow-worshippers—to such a man God must 
always seem far away, for in these things 
there is no call upon either mind or heart to 
feel God near. But if instead of limiting 
ourselves to trifles, which, however innocent 
in themselves, only exhaust our hope and 
enthusiasm without ever renewing it, which 
only strain our faith without ever lifting it 
to assurance and joy, we resolutely and 
“with pious obstinacy” lift our eyes to the 
hills—whether to those great mountain-tops 
of history which the dawn of the new heavens 
has already touched, periods of faith and 
action that signal to our more forward but 
lower ages the promise of His coming ; or to 
the great essentials of human experience that 
at sunrise and noon and evening remain the 
same through all ages ; to the ideals of truth 
and justice; to the possibilities of human 
nature about us; to the stature of the highest 
characters within our sight ; to the bulk and 
sweep of the people’s life ; to the destinies of 
our own nation that still loom high above 
all party dust and strife—then we shall see 
thresholds prepared for a divine arrival, con- 
ditions upon which we can realise God acting. 
Our hope will spring, an eager sentinel, as if 
she already heard upon them the footfalls of 
His coming. 

These lines may meet the eyes of some 
who have lost their faith and are sorry 





and weary to have lost it. Friends, whether 
the blame be outside yourselves, in the 
littleness of many of the prevailing aspects 
of religious life and the crowding of our 
religious arenas with the pettiest of interests, 
or within yourselves, in your own mean 
and slovenly views of life, your indolence 
to extricate details and discriminate the 
large eternal issues among them—there jg 
for you but one way back to faith. Lift 
your eyes to the hills. Let your attention 
haunt the spots where earth lifts itself nearest 
heaven, and your hearts will again become 
full of hopes and reasons fo. God comirg 
down to work upon earth. 

Let those who, still in their youth, have 
preserved their faith and fulness of hope 
and enthusiasm, keep looking up. Nothing 
kills faith so surely as indulgence in trifles, 
Amid all the cynicism and the belittling of 
life, strenuously take the highest views of 
life. Amid all the selfishness and impatience, 
which in our day consider life upon its lowest 
levels and there break it up into individual 
interests and short yearly, or even daily, 
ends, strenuously lift your eyes and sweep 
with them the main outlines, summits and 
issues. May it be the lot of none to lose 
sight of the hills for want of looking up, 
till at the last they are laid upon their backs 
—when a man must look up whether he has 
done so before or not—and in the evening 
clearness and evening quiet those great out 
lines stand forth before their eyes—stand 
forth but for a few moments and are then lost 
for ever in the falling night. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
THE LORD THY KEEPER. 
Read Ps, cxxi, 3—5; Ps. cxxvii; Matthew x. 16—33. 

MANY men have bravely lifted their eyes 
to the hills, who have felt nothing come back 
upon them save avague wonder and influence 
of purity. They have been struck with a 
awe to which they could give no name, with 
a health and energy which they could only 
ascribe to slsuteal infection. But to this 
Psalmist the hope and worship that the hilk 
excited were satisfied by the revelation of 4 
Person: above earth and heaven he saw& 
Character. 

There have been revelations of God mor 
rich and brilliant than this one. Butits 
simplicity suits the Psalmist’s point of view. 
He is looking to the hills ; it is on that high 
skyline he sees his helper appearing. Now 
we all know how a figure looks upon a sky 
line. You see just the outline of it—a sh 
houette as it were: no details, expressid}, 
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yoice or colour, but only an attitude. This prophets press more steadily upon Israel 
js all the Psalmist gives us of God on that | than that all their national life is in both 


high threshold against the light—His atti- | 


tude. Itis that of a sentinel. The Lord is 


thy keeper—thy watchman. The figure is 


afamiliar one in Palestine, especially where 
the tents of the nomads lie. The camp or 
the flock is low down among the tumbled 
hills, not able to see far, and subject, in that | 
intricate land, to sudden surprise. But the | 
sentinels are posted on eminences round | 
about, erect and watchful. This is the 
figure the Psalmist sees his help take on the 
skyline to which he has lifted his eyes. 
Compared with the results of the subse- 
quent centuries’ experience of God, this pic- 
ture of Him may seem bare. Yet if we feel 
the fact of it with freshness of heart and 
imagination, what may it not do for us? In 
our life there can be no more hallowing 
thought than that it is watched: no more 
peaceful faith than that the Almighty has 
assumed responsibility for it: no finer sense 
of honour in our own work than that He 
counts it dear enough to employ His cease- 
less guard. These are the fundamental 
pieties of the soul; and no amount of elabo- 
rate creeds about God can compensate us for | 
the loss of fresh and vivid convictions of 
their truth. If men had only not left this 
article out of their creed when they added 
all the rest—how changed the religious life 
of to-day would be !—how careful, how sim- 
ple, how strenuous, how possibly heroic ! 
That God stands upon the border of human 
life and has to be reckoned with by all that 
is within and without, how free does it render 
us of care concerning the danger and the 
mystery beyond, how faithful and anxious 
about the things which are within our power ! 
That He sentinels our life—how it relieves 
us of jealousy about our interests, and sets 
us free for the brave, unselfish performance 
of our duties! What sense of proportion, 
too, and what tact does the thought of those 
sleepless thoughts bring upon our life! How 
insensibly it restores that, from the loss of 
which the religious world of to-day suffers so 
much, the instinct to discriminate between 
what is essential and what is not essential 
in faith and morals! How hard does it make 
us with ourselves, that His eyes are on us, 
yet how hopeful that He counts us so worth 
protecting! When we realise, that, not only 
many of the primal forces of character, but 
its true balance and proportion, are due 
to so simple a faith in God, we understand 
the insistance laid upon it by the prophets 





and by Christ. There is no lesson which the 


the sight and the care of God. The burden 
of many prophetic orations is no more than 
this—you are defended, you are understood, 


| you are watched by God. And in the Ser- 
|mon on the Mount, and in that speech to the 


disciples given in the tenth of Matthew, 
there is no message more clear or frequent 
than that God cares for us, has to be reckoned 
with by all our enemies, is aware of every- 


| thing that befalls us, and while He relieves us 


from responsibility in the things that are too 
great for us, makes us the more to feel our 
responsibility for things within our power— 
in short, that the Lord is our keeper. Of 
course we shall be able to realise this, accord- 
ing as we realise life. If we have a heart for 


| the magnitudes of life, it will not seem vain 


to believe that God Himself should guard it. 
If we continue looking to the hills, God shall 
be very evident upon them as our Keeper. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
THE LORD THY SHADE. 
Ps, cxxi, 5—8; Ps. lxi.; John xiv, 

But this distant view of God upon the 
skyline, full as it is of discipline and peace, 
does not satisfy the Psalmist. To him the 
Lord is not only Israel’s keeper or sentinel, 
but the Lord is also “thy shade on thy right 
hand: the sun shall not smite thee by day 
nor the moon by night.” The origin of these 
expressions is vague, but their application here 
is vivid enough. A sentinel is too far away, 
and is, physically, too narrow a figure to 
fulfil man’s imagination of God. The Psalm- 
ist requires something near enough to express 
both intimacy and shelter. God is the com- 
rade as well as the sentinel of His people ; 
their champion as well as their watchman. 
The “shade upon the right hand” is, of 
course, the shade upon the fighting working 
hand, to preserve it from exposure, and in 
the full freshness and freedom of its power. 

Now it is never ideas about God, nor even 
aspirations after Him, which in the real battle 
of life keep us fresh and unexhausted. Ideas, 
and even aspirations, strain as much as they 
lift us. They give the mind its direction, 
but in themselves they cannot carry it all 
the way. Nor is the influence of a Per- 
sonality sufficient if that Personality remain 
far off. Reverence alone never saved any 
human soul in the storm of life. It is One 
by our side Whom we need. It is by the 
sense of sympathy, of comradeship, of fight- 
ing together in the ranks, that our strength 
is thrilled and our right hand preserved in 
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freshness. Without all that between us and | pieties of the human heart, the realising pb 


bare heaven, we must in the end weary and | 


wither. 

Twofold is the experience in which we espe- 
cially need such compassion and fellowship— 
in the time of responsibility and in the time 
of temptation. ‘These are the two great 
lonelinesses of life—the loneliness of the 
height and the loneliness of the deep—in 
which the heart needs to be sure of more 
than being remembered and watched. The 
loneliness of the height, when God has led 
us to the duty of a great decision, or given 
us the charge of other lives, or sent us on 
the search of some truth, or has lifted us 
to a vision and ideal. The king, the father, 
the thinker, the artist, all know this loneli- 
ness of the height, which no human fellow can 
share, no human heart fully sympathise with. 
Then it is that, with another Psalmist, the 
heart, exposed to the bare heaven, cries out 
for something higher than itself, to come be- 
tween the heaven and it: “ What time my 
heart is overwhelmed do thou lead me unto 
the rock that is higher than I;” and God 
answers us by being Himself ‘a shade upon 
the right hand, and the sun shall not smite 
by day nor the moon by night.” And 
there is the loneliness of the deep, when we 
are plunged into the pit of our hearts to 


fight with terrible temptations—a conflict no 
other man knows about or can help us in. 
Can God, who sees us fighting there, and fall- 
ing under the sense of our helplessness, leave 


us to fight alone? The Lord is thy shade 
on thy right hand; thy comrade, fighting 
with thee, His presence shall keep thy heart 
brave and thine arm fresh. 

These then are the main thoughts of this 
Psalm. What new authority and vividness 
have Jesus Christ and His cross put into 
them? There are few of the psalms which 
the early Christians more frequently em- 
ployed of Christ. On a lintel in an ancient 
house in the Hauran I discovered last year 
the inscription, “ O Jesus Christ, be the shel- 
ter and defence of the home and the whole 
family, and bless their incoming and out- 
going.” How may we also sing this psalm 
of Christ ? By remembering the new pledges 
and surety He has given us that God’s 
thoughts and God’s heart are with us. By 
remembering the infinite degree that the 
cross has revealed, of not only the interest 
God takes in our life, but of the responsibility 
He Himself assumes for its eternal issues. 
The cross was no new thing. The cross 
was the putting of the Love of God, of the 





Jesus in Himself of the dearest truths about 
God. Look up, then, and sing this psalm of 
Him. Can we lift our eyes to any of the 
hills without seeing His figure upon them % 
Is there a human ideal, duty, or hope with 
which He is not inseparably and for ever 
identified ? Is there a human experience— 
the struggle of the individual heart in temp. 
tation, the pity of the multitude, the warfare 
against the strongholds of wickedness—from 
which we can imagine Him absent? No: it 
is impossible for any high outline of morality 
or religion to break upon the eyes of our 
race, it is impossible for any field of righteous 
battle, any floor of suffering to open, without 
the vision of Christ upon it. He dominates 
our highest aspirations, and is felt by our 
side in our deepest sorrows. ‘There is no 
loneliness, whether of height or of depth, 
which He does not enter with His own. 

Who has warned us like Christ? To this 
day He stands the great sentinel of civilisa- 
tion. If all within the camp do not acknow- 
ledge Him, no new thing starts up in its 
midst, no new thing comes upon it from 
outside, which He does not challenge. His 
judgment is still the highest, clearest, safest 
the world has ever known; and each new 
effort of service, each new movement of 
knowledge is determined by its worth to His 
kingdom. 

Who has assumed the responsibility for 
our life as Christ has? Who has taken upon 
Himself the safety and the honour, not of 
the little tribe for whom this psalm was first 
sung, but of the whole of the children of 
men? He called about Himself our weari- 
ness, He lifted our sorrow, He disposed of 
our sin—as only God can call or lift or re 
move. Nothing exhausted His pity, or His 
confidence to deal with us ; nothing ever be- 
trayed a fault in His character, or belied the 
trust His people put in Him. He suffers not 
thy foot to be moved ; He neither slumbers 
nor sleeps. 

It is because of all this that we sing this 
psalm of Christ. For we are conscious, that 
so long as we have our conversation among 
the lofty things of life, His dominating Pre- 
sence grows only the more clear ; and so long 
as we are beset by adverse and tempting 
things, His sympathy and His prevailing 
grace become the more sure. Therefore we 
will trust Him for ever. The Lord shall pre- 
serve thee from all evil, He shall preserve 
thy soul ; the Lord shall preserve thy going 
out and thy coming in from this time forth 


Blood of Christ into the old fundamental | and for evermore, 
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CHAPTER XX.—IN THE GARDEN. 


When earthly things, made even, 
Atone together.” 
OW the birds sang in the Rectory gar- 
den at Deerhurst on that spring day, 
which had begun in such solemn clearness, 
and went on with unclouded sunlight from 
beginning to end! 

It seemed to Elizabeth that the birds’ 
song had never been so blithe before ; as she 
flitted about like one of them, hushing the 
wonted sounds of household life, and keep- 
ing guard on the slumbers of those two up- 
stairs. 

Little enough had they told her, when 
they arrived at home in time for a late 
breakfast, subdued and weary, more inclined 
to eat than to talk, and more ready to sleep 
than either. 

But she contrived to gather that all was 
well; and indeed, had less to check her re- 
joicing than she would have had if they could 
have brought themselves to tell her more 
details of the scene they had passed through. 

Her hero had behaved himself not un- 
heroically, that was the first and greatest 
cause for gladness ; and she liked him none 
the less because he was not very ready to 
talk about it. 

Secondly—and the order in which these 
things occurred to her was characteristic and 
significant—secondly, he was safe out of all 
his dangers for the present. 

And thirdly, if all went well, he would get 
back his name and his place and his property ; 
and the name untarnished, as he had risked 
so much to prove it. 

Many girls would have gone further, and 
in all maidenly modesty have been ready to 
share the prosperous future with the Prince 
whose weary weird seemed in a fair way to 
be ended. But Elizabeth was a long way 
from that as yet. 

She was more glad than words could say 
that virtue had triumphed ; but prosperity 
did not interest her as adversity had done. 
She was far too young and unworldly to look 
upon her own future as athing to be thought 
of and settled. In a certain way she knew 
that she loved Harold Malreward, but in her 
imnocent ignorance she fancied that so long 
as he was happy she should not mind what 
he thought of her; and that when he once 
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enjoyed his own again his future would 
never be as much to her as his past had been. 


Mr. Walrond made his appearance first, 
perhaps because he had missed only one 
night’s rest instead of two; or perhaps be- 
cause he had less of the convenient faculty 
of sleeping at any time as well as in any 
place. 

He was more communicative than before, 
and from him Elizabeth learned all that he 
thought well for her to know—enough of 
the story to complete and explain what she 
had heard already, and to fill her with pity- 
ing horror as well as with thankfulness. 

And nurse meanwhile was breaking gently 
to Mrs. Coulson the news that her protector 
and tyrant was dying, or more probably 
already dead; and hearing from her in re- 
turn a tale which she was resolved should 
never come, in all its details, to her young 
lady’s ears. Had the poor creature been 
calm, nurse would never have heard it, but 
now in her relief and dismay it all came out. 

How Harris had beguiled her from her 
husband, years before ; and how she had per- 
suaded him of her husband’s death, hoping 
that he would marry her, as he promised. 
How she had bribed her husband to secrecy, 
and how he had taken the wages of his own 
shame, and yet hated Harris all the time, and 
plotted to be revenged on him. How Coulson 
had watched over all Harris’s movements 
with jealous hatred, and falling in with young 
Squire Malreward, had joined himself to him 
and told him all he knew, and sworn to help 
him, simply because he too was against the 
lawyer. 

And so on, with reminiscences of the night 
of Crofton’s murder, and all Harris’s evil 
deeds from first to last—things to which 
nurse would gladly have lent an attentive 
ear two days before, but which jarred now 
even upon her homely susceptibilities, as 
spoken of one who, by this time, was pro- 
bably gone to answer for them before the 
Judge of all. 

Nevertheless, nurse made notes in her own 
fashion, that is to say on the tablets offer 
excellent memory ; and hoped most devoutly 
that “master” would be able to get the 

oung squire his rights again. 
Dark and fair—that’s how it sHuld be,” 
she said to herself, enigmatically, ‘“ And 
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one that speaks the truth and does what he 
ought, by all that I can learn. And a place 
and a name good enough even for my dear, 
if villains don’t cheat him of them—which 
surely master will never let them! And not 
the same first letters to their names, nor 
anything unlucky of that kind. . . . There 
they are in the garden now—as pretty a 
pair as any one need wish to see! . . . Bless 
your sweet innocence, Miss Elizabeth! if 
you don’t know what it means when a hand- 
some young gentleman looks at you like 
that, your old Nanna does!” 


The afternoon was well advanced when 
Harold at last made his appearance, looking 
all the better for his long sleep—awake, in 
fact, which he had hardly seemed to be be- 
fore—and with a colour in his smooth brown 
cheeks. 

Finding no one in the drawing-room or in 
the Rector’s study, he passed on through the 
hall into the garden, where he found Eliza- 
beth hard at work. 

“Father has gone to take the dogs out 
for a walk,” she told him. “He said he was 
good for nothing else.” 

“T am good to help you, if you will let 
me,” said Harold, in a business-like tone. 


“Will you kindly give me that spade? No 
woman could ever dig properly yet!” 


“T don’t believe you can! I don’t think 
you ever tried before, since you gave up 
your own garden on the lower terrace, that 
Phil showed me.” 

She had returned to her wonted spirits, 
with the lifting of the cloud that had hung 
over her companion ; and attacked him with 
the elfish teasing grace of their first meeting 
in their grown-up days. And gladly Harold 
caught the tone and let it bridge for him 
the gulf of time—not in reality so very wide, 
but bottomless—that parted that day from 
this. He had cause enough for thankfulness 
and relief in the thought of all that had come 
and gone since then; but he did not want 
to think of it just now, though the feeling of 
it lay like a bright background to all his 
thoughts. 

“T can dig, like any day-labourer!” he 
answered, promptly. “I did three days’ dig- 
ging not long ago, and was considered worth 
average wages, in a potato field. Not that I 
consider a flower garden worth all this 
trouble! The woods are far prettier, and 
the flowers there grow of themselves. What 
are all these dead things in the way ?” 

“They are not dead: and you are not to 
disturb them on any account! You are so 
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dreadfully strong—you are not fit to be 
trusted in a flower border! Besides, I had 
dug so much and so well that the border 
was just done, and I was going to put my 
tools away.” 

“Really t Or only to keep me from doing 
mischief ?” 

“Really! Doesn’t it look as though I had 
done a great deal ?” 

“ As though an industrious little bird had 
been scratching at it! Come, though, where 
do these things want to go?” 

“That is how I was brought up to speak! 
I was forgetting it down there in the south, 
How they laughed at me for saying that a 
borrowed book wanted to go home! Come! 
these things want to go into their own shed, 
which is down here.” 

“T remember this shed!” said Harold, 
“What was there about it ? oh ! I recol- 
lect.. I locked you up in it once, as a prisoner 
taken in a raid on some imaginary enemy's 
country. My father was over here, seeing 
your father, just before you went away. 
And you pretended distress so well that the 
servants came indignantly and rescued you, 
and I expected a gomplaint to the authorities, 
But nothing ever came of it. Where was 
your brother in those days ?” 

“JT don’t remember. But I suppose he 
must have been with my mother. You know 
she almost always had to be away ; till at 
last we left too.” 

They had wandered on along the path at 
the bottom of the garden, and almost reached 
that door into the lane by which Harold had 
entered, two days before. And there they 
stopped short, and looked at it, and at one 
another, and grew suddenly serious. 

For a few minutes neither spoke, and when 
Harold broke the silence at last it was not 
with anything that might seem to refer 
directly to what was in both their minds. 

“T shall stay here to-night if you and your 
father will have me. And to-morrow morning 
I will go back to Crucis, with very different 
feelings to those I expected yesterday to have 
had. I must see Mr. Bolingbroke first, and 
then perhaps I may venture to write to Phil, 
and gladden his heart by telling him that 
his chances of a landed estate are but small! 
Is it not a blessed thing to be sure that that 
will gladden his heart ?” : 

“He wouldn’t be what I think him if 
wouldn’t!” answered Elizabeth emphatically. 

“ And then—as soon as I feel myself firm 
in the saddle again—Are you tired of giving 
me good advice, Elizabeth ?” : 

“No! But you frightened me last time 
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or rather made me frighten myself. Please 
don’t let it be anything of that sort again.” 

“Tt is nothing of that sort,” he said, and 
paused; in what was, for him, confusion. 
Elizabeth stole one glance at him and saw 
that he blushed, and in pity took her eyes 
away again. 

“Put yourself in my place,” he said, hesi- 
“You can do it, I know. Suppose 
you thought you had lost everything, and 
being desperate, rather lost your head as 
well; and so went to—some person—with 
whom you had a connection, and pointed out 
that you were nothing, and had nothing, and 
so the connection could no longer be said to 
exist! And suppose she, or he, or whoever 
it was, took you at your word ?” 

The blush had faded now, his lips closed 
sharply over the last word. In the very 
guardedness of his speech it was plain that 
the bitterness of that hour lingered yet. 

“Well?” said Elizabeth softly, after a 
moment. 

He drew a long breath, and began in quite 
a different tone, as if forcing himself to take 
another view of the matter. 

“Tt was—not quite fair, perhaps. It was 
raising a question that never need have been 
raised, putting her to a test that I had no 
right to expect any one to stand. If I had 
not done it I should never have known ; but 
I know now, and I am afraid I shall never 
forget, or,—quite,—forgive.” 

Elizabeth took a side-glance at his face, 
and did not doubt that he spoke the truth. 
He did not look very likely to do either. 

“But I might try,” he went on, with an 
odd kind of grim simplicity. “That is not 
the point, after all. The whole affair having 
been a mistake, the question is whether I 
am not bound to treat it as such; or at any 
tate to leave it to her to decide again ?” 

Elizabeth understood him very well, but 
she was in no hurry to answer him. 

She was thinking of a certain rumour that 
had reached her, and of nurse’s caustic com- 
ment thereon. ‘Colvins aren’t good blood 
enough to be true to them that are in mis- 
fortune.” 

She did not believe that Miss Colvin had 
actually engaged herself to young Cavenham, 
80soon. But certainly there was something 
in the story. Did Harold know it? Would 
It be fair to him to let him go on and act in 
ignorance of it, or fair to her to tell him 
of it? Honour was taking him back to 
her, but would honour make her send him 
away again? or had women like that any 
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Was she always fated to send this young 
man forth on doubtful, dangerous quests ? to 
know more about his own affairs than he 
did himself, and to feel bound to hold her 
peace 4 

Never again could Elizabeth flatter herself 
that Harold’s doings in future would be of 
little interest to her. It would be wronging 
her to call it jealousy, the pang that went 
through her proud young heart at the thought 
of that girl being offered again the gift that 
she had flung away ; and possibly, after due 
thought, accepting it. It was too pure, too 
unselfish to call jealousy, but it opened her 
eyes nevertheless. 

Truly, in any case, apart from her own 
personal share in the matter, it was bad 
enough to think of a man’s heart and life 
being laid at the disposal of a woman whom 
he could “never quite forgive.” 

And perhaps Elizabeth, being a woman, 
would not of herself have thought that 
honour required the sacrifice. But none the 
less would she turn a deaf ear to that tender 
longing of her own that cried out against it, 
It was no question of herself or of what she 
wished, but of that other girl’s rights, which 
possibly she had not forfeited, and of Harold’s 
duty. 

And Harold was waiting all this while for 
an answer; glancing down at her at last 
with eyes that asked why she was silent so 
long. 

“You ask me hard questions,” she said at 
last, “ and I think, as usual, you have made 
up your mind already.” 

“Havel? But I want to know what you 
think.” 

“T think that no one could decide for any 
one else in such a matter as this. And I 
think too that I dare not advise any one not 
to act upon his own notions of honour, 
whether they were the same as other people's 
or not.” 

Harold started, and his face darkened a 
little. 

“Someone said that, once before!” he said, 
after a moment, rather unevenly. ‘“ Heaven 
knows what she meant by it! Not the same, 
I think, that you do. Well! what I gave, I 
gave! No one shall ever say that I took it 
back. If it has been flung back to me, and 
is mine again, that’s a different matter. And 
that’s what I will find. out.” 


So that spring day ended, for Elizabeth, 
not so brightly as it had begun; but in a 
confusion of doubts and fears which, as be- 
fore, were very little concerned with her 
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own fortunes. Whatever nurse might read 
in Harold’s eyes when they were bent upon 
her darling’s face, Elizabeth herself had never 
said, in her own heart’s most secret depths, 
that Harold might, if he were free, come to 
care for her more than ever he had cared for 
Alicia Colvin. 

The question of paramount importance 
was whether his happiness and life were to 
be shipwrecked through his truth and loyalty. 
Was it likely that the girl who might take 
him would “decline upon” young Cavenham ? 
or was it likely that, taking him, she could 
make him happy now ? 

Elizabeth feared not; but happily for her- 
self was too young and untried to foresee 
possible dangers and complications in the 
future ; any more than Harold had done in 
his one-idea’d, high-minded stupidity. 


The dowager Mrs. Malreward merely 
smiled, in an inscrutable manner, between 
two whiffs of her short black pipe, when 
they told her that her grandson had returned 
safe and sound. 

“ What did I tell you?” she asked with 
grim triumph, and showed no relief or excite- 
ment. Perhaps by her own ways and means 
she had all along had information as to 
Harold’s eccentric movements, and had 
known of his whereabouts and his safety, 
though she had not chosen to relieve the 
anxiety of the rest otherwise than by oracular 
utterances in which they put small confi- 
dence. 

Her demeanour was a great contrast to 
that of Harold’s aunts and step-mother, who 
were more moved and rejoiced at his return 
than he had at all expected. 

It is to be feared that he had forgotten all 
about them, but for a vague idea that they 
would be glad to see Phil in his place; and 
when he re-appeared, almost as unexpectedly 
as he had vanished, he imagined that he 
should be consulting their feelings by not 
seeming to expect a welcome. He was 
touched, and a good deal disconcerted, by 
the almost repentant warmth of their con- 
gratulations, and their efforts to make up to 
him for the hardships and dangers which 
they supposed him to have gone through. 

But it was not to them that he gave a full 
account of his wanderings, but sitting in his 
old place on the rug at his grandmother’s 
feet ; with his head leaning against her knee, 
and her withered hand straying over his 
thick dark curls; far too closely cropped, 
now and always, to please her. 

To her, in that curious out-spoken impas- 





sive fashion which they always dropped into, 
as if by nature, when together, he told more 
than he had told to any one else ; much that 
would inevitably have shocked Elizabeth, 
much that Mr. Walrond would not haye 
understood. 

She understood, that old crone with the 
fine wrinkled features, and eyes that seemed 
by turns bright and dim, as if the light of life 
flickered within, while still burning strongly. 
She smiled grimly while the young man spoke 
of his schemes of vengeance, but shook her 
head. It did not please her that he should 
have come so near to forfeiting his name and 
place for ever. But neither did it altogether 
please her when he told how he had aban- 
doned those schemes. Evidently, but for the 
risk, she would have preferred that he should 
have carried the matter through! And when 
Harold confessed how he had forgiven his 
enemy upon his death-bed she sighed with 
real regret, and told him that he was but 
half a Rom after all. 

Her own daughters, not to mention her 
daughter-in-law, would have been shocked if 
they had heard her. Harold was not shocked; 
but perhaps it did him no harm to see the 
wild, essentially Pagan side of his own nature 
thus plainly caricatured before him. He 
could sympathise, to a certain extent, with 
what she demanded of him; but he was not 
sorry that he had not gratified her ! 

“Did I not tell you how it would be?” 
she asked triumphantly. “Trouble, anda 
great danger, and then a long and prosperous 
life-line! Will you say again that your 
father’s old mother cannot tell you true ?” 

“T never said so!” he answered, with half 
affected indifference, looking into the glowing 
fire where she seemed to read so much, though 
possibly more of the past than of the future, 
after all. ‘Tell me, grandmother, is it really 
the stars, or the lines, or what not, that you 
speak from? Ordo you only feel, and guess 
a little better than the rest of us ?” 

He half expected that she would be angry, 
but perhaps it would have been hard for him 
to anger her, in the first joy of his retum 
She only laughed—a toothless, eldritch laugh 
of conscious power and wisdom. 

“ What does it matter, as long as I know! 
she said. “I told you, and it came true.) ! 
knew that all would be well with you in tht 
end. Master of Alston Crucis, or a kif 
among our own people—and who know 
which would be best ? Not I, after all thew 
years! You have chosen, and you will many 
the fair-faced lady—if the lines run true 
and not a gipsy lass, after all.” 
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“You said—there were—two,” said the 
young man, very slowly, with a mocking 
accent that did not sound quite genuine. 

“Not for you to marry, foolish lad! The 
first—her line touches yours, crosses it, and 
parts again. She was never meant to live 
and die by your side.” 

“Not if I choose to have it so, in spite of 
lines and anything else ?” 

Again she laughed, in that uncanny 
fashion. 

“You will choose what is to be your fate, 
as every man must! Be content! You 
shall have a fair sweetheart; and she shall 
love you better than the other one.” 

“ And, shall I love her?” 

He spoke still in that would-be mocking 
tone, and for answer she put her dark, 
withered hand under his chin and turned his 
face to hers, studying it with somewhat em- 
barrassing scrutiny ; then dropped her hand 
with a grim, contemptuous chuckle, as of an 
expert asked to solve a problem too simple 
to be worth consideration. 

“When you marry,” she said, after a mo- 
ment, “the present madam will have to 
take herself off, I suppose ?” 

“TI suppose so,” answered Harold, after a 
disconcerted pause. “But she will want to 


take Phil with her, and that won’t please 
me.” 

“Ay! The lad’s a good lad, and had little 
wish to step into your shoes and take your 
place, whatever his mother might wish for 


him. He'll do well, and I wish him well ; 


but not as master of Crucis! 
daughters have to flit ?” 

“Tt depends upon——” began the young 
man, and checked himself, half-angrily, 
colouring and frowning. “They will do as 
they please, I hope,” he went on, in quite a 
different tone. 

“Ah! I shall not flit, Harold, my lad! 
You'll have to give the old woman a place 
by the chimney corner till she dies ; but it'll 
not be long.” 

“The house is yours, and any part of it 
you choose,” he answered, simply. “And I 
hope it may be for a long time still.” 

“Not long, my lad—not long. Every 
night I dream that I have a baby in my 
arms—not you, my lad, though you lay 
there oft enough—but your father, that 
went to his grave before me. I know what 
that means. As for a welcome here, being 
your father’s and your grandfather's son, I 
suppose you think you can answer for your 
wife, even before you have wedded her?” 

“ My marriage is—uncertain enough,” said 


Will my 





Harold, his face darkening. “I will answer 
for myself, and that will be sufficient, where 
you are concerned.” 

“ Like enough—like enough! As for un- 
certain, there’s nothing certain but death ; 
but I know what I know. Mind! I must lie 
beside your father and grandfather in the 
churchyard at Alston St. Denis,—in the 
vault, where my place is, as your grand- 
father’s lawful wife. I would as soon have 
lain under the grass, without a great pile of 
stone between me and the sunshine and the 
rain ; but I’li not give up my rightful place to 
any one! I know where most of our people 
lie, and many a mile have I tramped behind 
a coffin—ay ! and helped to bear it when my 
turn came—to bring one of us home to those 
that were there before him. But I'll not lie 
with them.” 

She was silent a moment, looking first into 
the fire, and then down at Harold’s profile as 
he sat motionless at her feet. 

“Have you made it up with our people, 
in your new fancy for making peace with 
every one ?” she asked at last. 

“ After a fashion! Some of them helped 
me well, and would have done more if I had 
wished it.” 

“That's well! They must follow me to 
the grave, wherever they may be, when my 
time comes. And keep friends with them; 
Harold, my lad—keep friends with them, 
whatever you do. Your father never loved 
them—never knew them as you and I 
do; and so he made my brother Gabe his 
enemy.” 

“He was very good to my great uncle—I 
know that!” 

“Ay! But give a Rom a gold sovereign 
and a rough word, and he remembers the 
rough word and forgets the sovereign. 
Your father gave them all rough words 
enough in his young days, when he was hot 
of temper, and they remember them still. 
Many things might have been different, both 
with you and with him, but for that.” 

“Will and Joe Herne both did their best 
for me, anyhow. I shall not forget them.” 

“Will they get into trouble over that 
matter, when the lawyers have thrashed it 
out to their own content ?” 

“Thopenot! Not if I can help it.” 

“Don't trouble yourself about Joe, any- 
way. He knows what the inside of a jail is 
like, and he is as well inside as out.” 

“Possibly! But the man who was really 
guilty being dead and gone, there will not 
be much disposition to be hard upon his 
tools.” 
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“Dead and gone!” she echoed, with a 
flash of her sunken eyes. “Ay! but too 
easy a death. Not such a death as I would 
have given him if I had had my will. My 
son died first—my Philip—that might have 
been alive yet but for him. And you for- 
gave him!” 

“Yes, I forgave him,” answered Harold, 
with a little shudder. “He did what he 
could to atone, and because it was so little 
one could not help but pity him. Be con- 
tent! his punishment is in wiser hands than 
ours. Tenderer hands, too, I think; but I 
don’t believe he is let off, any more than the 
rest of us need look or wish to be.” 


The return to his old life, and the pros- 
pect of an ending to his other troubles and 
uncertainties, had left Harold far less sure of 
his own feelings and future than his grand- 
mother professed to be. 

It seemed to him indeed that he had hardly 
realised till then all that had happened to 
him on that memorable day when Alicia gave 
him his dismissal. It had done its share 


towards making him reckless and desperate ; 
half mad, for the time, between scorn of the 
past and indifference as to the future ; but so 
much beside had come and gone that not till 


now had he had time to feel how much love 
and anger still remained. The wound was 
only seared, not healed, and he found it out 
when he stood once more in the familiar 
drawing-room at Netherfold. The delicate, 
indefinite scent that always hung about that 
room,—and, so far as he knew, about no other 
place in the world—seemed to creep into 
his heart and brain, and waken there what 
memories it pleased. 

He did not love her, this girl at whose 
disposal he was going to place himself. He 
had put her to too hard a test, perhaps ; but 
she had failed, and he “never forgave,” 
except in a very limited sense, and after an 
effort great enough to kill love. 

But also he “never forgot,” and it was 
little more than a year since, in this very 
room, paradise had seemed to open its gates 
to him. There in the garden, in the long 
summer evenings, they had sat together, he 
and a beautiful ghost over whom his heart 
still yearned, who was not the woman who 
had failed him in his need. 

**Couldst thou but be as thou hast been !” 
Alston Crucis, and all the sweet certainties 
of life, so lately regained, would not have 
been too great a price to pay for that: to 
make those golden dreams as true as they 
had been sweet ; to bring back one of those 





lost golden hours, and the faith that had 
died with them. 

A light step was behind him, and he 
turned. There she stood—the beautiful 
ghost—more beautiful than ever; with a 
faint half-smile on her lips, and eyes with a 
hint of sadness in their depths. 

“Tam very glad to see you,” she said, “ No 
one in the neighbourhood has been more 
pleased than we have to hear that you have 
got your own again. I am glad to have an 
opportunity to tell you so.” 

She did not ask him to sit down, or try 
in any way to show that they met now as 
they had often done before, in easy intimacy. 
But she stood before him, still and appa- 
rently unmoved as a beautiful statue, like 
one of those queens among womankind who 
deal with men’s hearts, right or wrong, un- 
questioned, as they choose. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” he answered 
slowly. ‘All the more kind because—when 
we parted last—I spoke to you hastily, as 
perhaps I had no right to speak.” 

If Harold had not been a good deal of a 
boy still, with something of a boy’s slight 
hardness in matters of sentiment, mingled 
with a boy’s blundering chivalrous quixotry, 
he would never have come there that day 
upon such an errand. 

He began to realise that fact as their eyes 
met; to realise that it behoved him to be 
very careful how his offer was made, not lest 
it should be accepted, but lest it should be 
such as would be impossible to accept, an 
insult to the woman he had once loved. 

“ Hastily ?” said Miss Colvin, with the 
same slow smile. “No, I do not remember 
that you were hasty—or I.” 

“I set you free that day. It was—the 
only thing to be done. And perhaps I left 
you no choice but to accept your freedom. 
But—do you wish to keep it now? It was 
to ask you that I came here to-day ; the first 
day that I could speak with certainty as to 
my future.” 

“T understand,” she said ; “ you would not 
come back to me until you were certain.” 

Harold bit his lip and was silent, looking 
down. What in truth was there to say, but 
this, “I did love you once”? And she 
might take her cue, and answer, with that 
veiled hint of reproach in her tone, “ Indeed, 
my lord, you made me believe so!” 

Echoes of passionate love vows, spoken in 
this very room, seemed to shame his coldness 
now. And yet, his heart was cold, and there 
was no fanning those white ashes into flame 
again. With some men the renewed percep- 
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tion of her beauty—beauty such as one 
seldom sees—and the little touch of coldness 
and reproach in her manner, would have 

one far to waken love again. Perhaps even 
Harold felt his pulses quickened by the spell 
of perfect form and colour, by curve of waist 
and damask of cheek, in a way that a woman 
may be aware of, but can never quite under- 
stand. But not sufficiently to blot out the 
past, however he might plead with her that 
it might be forgotten. Some men might be 
facile enough to forget the cavernous hollow 
of the Ellewoman’s back when once her 
lovely face was turned again towards them, 
but not all. 

“Sit down,” she said, suddenly, “ and tell 
me all that you have been doing. Such 
strange stories have reached us. I could not 
believe them all, even of you.” 

“You can hardly have heard anything 
more strange than the truth,” he answered. 
“Do you mean that you will not trust me 
and take me until you have had a full 
account of those doings of mine 3” 

“No, not that.” 

“Then—It was all a mistake. It seems 
now like a dream. Let us look on it asa 
dream, and think that we have never parted. 
I said once that I would not ask you to 
marry me until my father’s name was cleared. 
It is done now, and I come to ask you to be 
my wife. Alicia—!—” 

His voice shook a little, and so did the 
hand that he held out to her. He would not 
play a part, any more than he would insult 
her by not seeming to want what he asked 
for ; but it was the yearning of memory over 
the past that supplied the passion that was 
lacking now. Against his own judgment, 
against reason, he was pleading with her to 
give him back his illusions, to restore that 
past which the gods themselves cannot 
restore. 

And she misjudged him, as the cleverest 
of women will at times. 

“TI told you once that I had resolved to 
marry a rich man,” she said, looking at him 
with one long considering glance, and then 
down to the carpet at her feet; “and you 
will be rich now, I hear: richer than at one 
time seemed probable ?” 

“JT have more to offer you than I had a 
year ago,” answered Harold, almost eagerly ; 
“and it shall all be at your feet. You shall 
do what you choose, and go where you will. 
I will be a great man for your sake, if it is 
possible, if you will show me how.” 

Did he lay such stress upon what he 
could give because of that ever-deepening 





perception of what was his to give no 
longer ? Again, perhaps, Alicia misunder- 
stood him, as she sat, deep in thought, with 
lips compressed and calm grave eyes cast 
down. 

“T believe it fully, but I could not marry 
you,” she said at last. “I am sorry, for I 
think I care for you as much as I could care 
for any one: but now you know how little 
that is, I will not marry you!” 

* You will not ?” 

“No! I would do it, as things are, if you 
loved me less, for then you would be satisfied 
with what I could give you. But now you 
would never be satisfied, any more than I 
could ever give you more—and I have liked 
you just too well for that !” 

* Could you not give me more ?” 

“T think not. 1 think I was not made to 
care very much for any one, or if I did, do 
you think you would ever believe in me? 
Do I not know that I had my chance, and 
missed it—that day when you came to me 
and told me that you were ruined ?” 

“ We could agree to forget that day.” 

“Could we? Could we doit? After all, 
it was true. I am not ashamed of having 
spoken according to my nature. But you 
were ashamed for me; I read it in your 
eyes.” 

She was looking him full in the face now, 
with more pride than shame in her own; her 
beautiful blue eyes with an angry spark in 
them, like lightning in a cloudless evening 
sky. Splendid, almost insolent, in its beauty, 
her face seemed to dare any man to think of 
such trifles as moral qualities, to mock him 
as a Puritan for demanding anything more 
than such peerless flesh and blood. And 
Harold looked at her a moment, half fasci- 
nated, half repelled, and took his eyes away 
again, repulsion gaining the upper hand. 
He had been ashamed for her, and he was 
ashamed still, thinking of another face, not 
so beautiful, and the soul that had looked at 
him through those other eyes. 

Quick as thought Alicia had read his 
change of expression, and read it this time 
aright. 

“You spoke just now of giving me my 
freedom,” she said. “ Are you sure that if 
you had felt yourself perfectly free, in 
honour, you would have been here to-day ? 
. .». Well, if it is in my hands, I give it 
back to you—and in your heart you thank 
me for it, even now.” 


In the churchyard at Alston St. Denis, 
where we began, there to end. 
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The tiny grey lichens and green-moss velvet 
have begun to creep over Squire Philip’s name 
on the great altar-tomb; and those who love 
him let them grow. They are no fair type, 
as yet, of that growth of “dim forgetfulness,” 
that creeps over most names once inscribed 
on such a record. And the dead man’s son, 
having cleared that name in the sight of all 
men, can afford to let Time soften the grim 
newness of those carven letters, as he soft- 
ened all the rest in their day. 

Again it is an October day, nearly two 
years since that day in late October when 
Philip Malreward was laid among the dust 
of his fathers. And again his two sons are 
standing beside his grave, having unlocked 
the gateway in the tall spiked railing and 
entered the little enclosure where the Malre- 
wards lie all together. 

Beside them stands Mr. Walrond, looking 
thoughtfully down upon his old friend’s name; 
and outside, upon a low flat tombstone, sits 
Elizabeth, tracing the worn inscription with 
the handle of her riding-whip, and looking 
dreamily away across the wooded valley to 
where Crucis shows grey amongst its red- 
dening beeches. 

Poor old Mr. Lucas, the rector of St. Denis, 
was not slow to make the amende honorable 


to his late squire’s memory, when everyone 


else did the same. He apologised to Harold, 
after a fashion ; and the young man stretched 
his generosity to the point of forgiving him, 
_ though not very heartily. But still every 
Sunday morning his favourite bay carried 
him across country to Deerhurst, crossing 
hedge and ditch in a way that somewhat 
scandalised the neighbourhood, even though 
the church was his goal. Of late, however, 
the good neighbours had begun to think that 
they knew the reason of this preference for 
Deerhurst, and to smile over it in kindly 
significant fashion. 

One indirect consequence of it was that 
Harold must make a special pilgrimage some- 
times to visit his father’s grave, since he no 
longer passed, Sunday after Sunday, along 
the path that led beside the Malreward bury- 
ing-place up to the old church-door. 

And on this day there was a special reason, 
apart from the anniversary that was drawing 
so near, and Phil’s brief holiday and visit 
home. The old grand-dame had issued an 
edict that Harold should measure her hus- 
band’s tomb, and see if there was room for 
her name below his; and the young man as 
usual humoured her. 

Not that even yet there was anything 
beyond the fact of her eighty-odd years to 





set her on arranging her last worldly affairs, 
But now and then she grew prophetic as to 
her own end, as one may safely do at eighty. 
six; and was more impatient than flattered 
at being contradicted. 

There was a tacit resolve among the county 
neighbours to atone for the wrong they had 
done Philip Malreward by attending in full 
force the obsequies of his mother, whose 
very existence they had taken upon trust for 
nearly forty years. And so, by the irony of 
fate, the proudly-respectable families of the 
shire were to attend an old gipsy-woman to 
the grave, side by side with her wandering 
kith and kin; and her aspirations after a 
grand funeral were likely to be doubly 
gratified ! 

Meanwhile, Harold was locking the iron 
gate after him, and joining Elizabeth on the 
tombstone beside the yew-tree, while the 
other two strolled away to look for a curious 
epitaph that Phil professed to have seen. 

“There will be room to have it as she 
wishes,” he said, “ but I rather wonder she 
should wish it. I won't lie in there at all, 
when my time comes. I much prefer this 
homely green turf, with a few lingering 
harebells in it, and tufts of wild camomile. 
I wonder that any of our people can be recon- 
ciled to so much masonry.” 

“Do you mean your grandmother's 
people ?” 

“Of course! Some day I will show you 
where most of the Hernes are buried ; in a 
little churchyard in the next county. What 
made them fix on that place, in all their 
wanderings, Idon’t know. But they will put 
themselves to a great deal of trouble to lay 
their friends there, and would expect to 
‘walk,’ I believe, if somebody did not do the 
same for them when their time came.” 

“My father does not quite lile to hear you 
speak of them as ‘your’ people.” 

“No? Well, I was brought up to do it. 
You know I never want to vex him if I can 
help it. Does it vex you?” 

“No!” 

“You don’t care enough about me to be 
vexed at anything of that sort ?” 

Elizabeth made no answer, only looked at 
him with a quaint, sidelong glance and 4 
little deepening of colour on her delicate face, 
that was more womanlike than two years 
ago, yet quite as like some softly-tinted 
flower. Then she looked away again, across 
the valley, and Harold’s eyes followed hers. 

“ Crucis looks well this afternoon, doesn’t 
it?” he said. ‘Elizabeth! will you come 
there?” 
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He held out his hand, as if he meant to 
Jead her, then and there, across the sunny 
autumn fields. 

“Now %—this moment?” she asked, half 
wilfully misunderstanding him. 


“If you like! J have been waiting—I 
am afraid to say how long. But I am very 
patient, though it is hard work sometimes— 
I will wait till you are ready. For when you 
come I will never let you go again!” 


THE END. 


Tapestry Portrait of George II. by Vanbeaver. 


OLD HUGUENOT DUBLIN AND ITS WEAVING INDUSTRIES. 


By R. 8S. SWIRLES. 


(THERE is always something pathetic about 
the gradual decay of an historic quarter 
look in 


in an old city ; an appealing, forlorn 
the faces of the quaint, doomed houses,—man- 
sions, perhaps, in their day, but now poor 


|crumbling tenements. Such an aspect is 


| there in those parts of old Huguenot Dublin 
| where an enlightened Corporation has as yet 
| refrained from writing the word “condemned” 
| on the walls, and where the Artisans’ Dwel- 
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lings Companies have not yet put their red- 
brick cottages in the place of historicrookeries. 

The casual visitor sees little of these vener- 
able spots ; for the most part they are hardly 
ruinous enough to be respectable touring 
places. It was in the south-west of the city 
that the Huguenots, merchants and craftsmen, 
chiefly settled. There had been numberless 
invasions and plantations, but this one at the 
close of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth century was surely the most be- 
neficent of them all. The dragonnades of 
Louis XIV. and all the attendant suffering 
(before and after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685) had compelled the Cal- 
vinists of Languedoc to seek other homes. 
Before that awful climax French owvriers had 
been for years objects of envy on the part 
of the London silk-workers whose Spital- 
fields they had invaded, but now, thanks to 
the hospitality of the English king and people, 
the refugees were by'their skill and industry 
rewarding their benefactors by diverting a 
large portion of the French silk trade to 
London. Tenacious and enterprising, the 
refugees not only held their ground in Eng- 
land, but sought fresh outlets for their 
energy. The Irish Parliament, before this 
time and long after exclusively a Protestant 


institufion, had in 1674 passed acts granting 
special privileges to refugees who were 
Huguenots, and the Duke of Ormond, the 
Viceroy, had given the warmest encourage- 
ment to weaving colonists. With the full 
and firm establishment of William’s rule 
came the fruit-bearing of this humane and 


liberal policy. Both from Spitalfields in 
London, from their temporary asylum in 
Switzerland, and from the Low Countries 
came numbers of refugees skilled in the 
textile arts. The great Irish linen trade 
had existed in germ before this, but it was 
undoubtedly with the settlement of Crom- 
melin, at Lisnagarvey, that the linen trade 
was really established. Silk culture was 
attempted, and flourished, for a time, at 
Innishannon, and in different parts of the 
country the refugees founded factories, but 
it was in the capital, Dublin, that their influ- 
ence was most conspicuous. 

The Earl of Meath’s “ Liberties,” as the 
district was, and is still, called, became the 
home of some of the wealthiest and most 
skilful of the Huguenots, and there they 
throve and multiplied. To this day the 
architecture of the quarter bears some wit- 
ness, both by Dutch and French styles, to 
the persecuticns of Alva and Louis. Thanks 
to a revival of trade, and to a reforming 





council, the old landmarks, dear to the 
archeologist but so abhorrent to the sani- 
tarian, are rapidly vanishing, and the close 
of the century will probably leave scarce 
trace of refugee building there. 

They areadreamy, careless, good-humoured, 
and not too industrious folk, the real “ old 
Dubliners” of to-day. As you see the women 
lean out on their window-sills with crossed 
arms, and gossip lazily with the sterner and 
lazier sex below, you come to understand 
what is at the bottom of much of Ireland’s 
ill-success. Transplant these unpromising 
types and they will work with a will, but 
the soft, balmy, sleepy air of Dublin is their 
ruin. Yet the old city is wakening up, and 
many of her present industries are doing her 
citizens credit. 

One group, the best specimen of the old 
Huguenot houses, still-survives almost intact. 
They are known to the neighbourhood as 
Huguenot dwellings, and, facing the “ Brass 
Castle” ‘where James IL. coined the last 
money bearing his image, in 1688, form an 
interesting historical picture. Around these 
are the ‘renter fields and, close by, the 
Weavers’ Square, formerly known as Cloth- 
workers’ Square. From this, right across to 
the Coombe, where the Weavers’ Hall was 
built in 1745, is the seat of the old Dublin 
textile industries. The chest of the Cor- 
poration of Weavers, dated 1706, still has 
a place in the Hall, whose interior gives 
every appearance of past prosperity. Elabo- 
rate wood-carving in the fire-places and 
cornices, and various other evidences of taste, 
and even luxury, still remain. One of its 
old ornaments, a masterpiece of tapestry 
weaving, by Vanbeaver, a Flemish settler, 
now adorns a poplin warehouse in the city. 
George IL, who must have been a sort of 
patron saint to this second generation of 
Dublin Huguenots, is the subject both of 
the tapestry and of the statue which occu- 
pies the place of honour outside the Hall. 

Strange vicissitudes these old weaving 
industries passed through. From time to 
time we read of great public subscriptions 
for the distressed weavers, sometimes reach- 
ing, as in 1826, the sum of £13,000. In 1721 
we find great distress among the operatives, 
and then again in 1763 the Corporation of 
Weaversrepresent to Parliament that whereas 
formerly there were 800 rich -silk looms, 
now there are only 50. About this latter 
date, the bounty system was sanctioned by 
Parliament, no less than £8,000, for instance, 
being granted in 1764, and a short-lived suc- 
cess was secured for the silk, velvet, cotton, 
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ribbon, poplin, and woollen 
trades ; but a happy continu- 
ance of this state of things 
could not be, and the system 
proving finally a failure, the 
bounties were withdrawn in 
1786. 

The Royal Dublin Society 
was from the first a steady 
friend to the textile industries 
of the city, and by prizes and 
exhibitions constantly strove to 
encourage a spirit of emulation 
in the trade, 

Mark’s Alley and Spital- 
fields, at the rear of the 
Weavers’ Hall, are specimen 
spots in the weaving centres of 
old Dublin. But their palmy 
days, for their glory is de- 
parted, were towards the end 
of the last and early in the 
present century. 

The small manufacturers, of 
whom there were scores, are 
not now represented, and the 
poplin or tabinet trade, which 
is strictly the only survival of 
these old days, is in the hands of a very 
few manufacturing houses. The woollen 
trade in and around Dublin has shown 
spirited signs within the last twenty years, 
and is in a fairly prosperous state, but the 
silk, ribbon, and velvet weaving are as dead 
as Queen Anne herself. 

Few representatives of the old Huguenot 

settlement still remain. Those that do re- 
main, however, bear the names of some of 
the makers of Dublin’s commercial suc- 
cess. 
' The type was rugged and austere, and 
conscience is written on all their work. The 
old Dublin weaver was a model of cleanli- 
ness and frugality, and was skilful withal, 
but as stern as a Covenanter. 

It was a happy day for the city when the 
Huguenot came, and his influence has not 
yet ceased. In the weaving industry cer- 
tainly it still lives, and up to the present, 
thanks to his patient genius, the old tabinet 
fabric still holds its ground. Not the same 
old texture though! The soft-draping, even 
silk stuff of the present day, though it has 
the old virtue of interminable wear, is in 
many respects wholly unlike the stiff, crisp 








Euguenot houses, built 1721. 


old fabric of a hundred and fifty years 
ago. . 
°The hand-loom is still in vogue in the pop- 
lin industry, though the Jacquard machine 
has, in the making of rich tissues and bro- 
cades, completely revolutionised the “draw 
boy” methods of the old Huguenots. 

And the survival of French terms in the 
trade is a striking evidence of the conserva- 
tism of the Dublin weaver. 

The words couplée, cdteret, rochetée, portée, 
and many others, are still, in their original 
sense, constantly used by a generation of 
weavers of unquestionable Irish extraction. 
The trade, too, still maintains itself a close 
corporation, as close almost as in the old 
guild days, admitting only the descendants 
of weavers to its fellowship. Fashion has 
for some time past favoured the old Hugue- 
not art, and though the home-weaving, which 
was a distinctive feature one hundred years 
ago and more, has given place in great mea- 
sure to the factory system, there is enough 
of the same old state of things, with its con- 
scientious clean carefulness, to give us to- 
day a faint reminder of one of the bygone 


glories of old Dublin. 





“RETURNED WITH THANKS.” 
By G. B. BURGIN. 


T HAVE taken a fresh sheet of paper, and 
deftly placed it in my type-writer, as I 
sit here, like 


“‘The woodpecker tapping the hollow elm-tree,” 


except that woodpeckers probably tap the 
hollow elm-tree, or, indeed, any other kind 
of tree, for some useful purpose, and I only 
do so because a wistful face rises up before 
me with great yearning, sorrowful eyes which 
seem to say, “I have come back so that my 
presence may induce you to tell the story 
as you promised. It mayn’t be a very startl- 
ing one, but then you see it is mine—all 
mine.” “ Yes,” I reply to the wistful shade, 
“it is yours. You would have had a story 
under any circumstances. Had you been 
born to the purple, it might have ended other- 
wise ; as you were only a ‘slavey’ it - 

I break off to gaze into the fire, but the 
face has disappeared. Then, Lucy (my wife) 
steals behind me, and reads what I have 
written. That is the one disadvantage of a 
type-writer. Anybody can look over your 


shoulder and read your fervent thoughts as 


you tap them out. Sometimes, the person 
who looks over your shoulder makes satirical 
suggestions as to spelling and trifles of that 
sort. “I am so glad,” my wife says. “Do 
you know, Dick, I have always suspected 
that there was more than you chose to tell 
me happened at your gloomy rooms in Bed- 
ford Row. How did you pitch upon such a 
dismal place ?” 

“Oh, I was romantic then, Lucy. Felt 
conscious there was something within me. 
That’s the correct phrase, isn’t it? Many 
times, subsequently, I felt conscious of the 
want of something there. Don’t you re- 
member that morning when we parted in 
Hadley churchyard, and the sparrows in the 
ivy chirped a funereal strain, as the old alms- 
house women looked over the garden wall, 
and tottered round to say good-bye. I won- 
der if any of those lavender bushes still scent 
the air ?” 

“Don’t be dismal,” says Lucy, as I shake 
my head, and a certain red-haired—“ it’s 
auburn,” cries Lucy—hope of the house of 
Lauriston is dangled bodily over the type- 
writer, and catches his rosy toes on the top 
of the sheet, greatly to the detriment of the 
erstwhile serene expanse of white paper. 

“How can a man write a story, Lucy, if 
this infant phenomenon thrusts its absurdly 





mottled legs under his nose every moment {” 
I demand. “Take the—the atrocity away 
—give it away—drop it down an area—or 
T'll drown it.” 

“Herod!” cries the proud mother. “Drown 
my child!” (Lucy always appears to think 
that this absorbing and didactic infant js 
her exclusive property. As a great,favour 
I am allowed to hold it sometimes, but only 
under protest, and then it gets very much 
mixed up and chokes and gurgles, and has to 
be laid on its little round stomach until it 
feels better.) 

“Tf he wakes me up again at three in the 
morning and tries to pull my eyes open to 
see whether I’m asleep, I'll drown him,” I say 
firmly. ‘“ Yesterday he jumped on my—my 
epigastric region until I was sore all over it, 
In future, I shall bea Roman parent. You've 
made me lose a lot of time already. J——” 

But, of course, I have to give in—fathers 
always do; they don’t count—and allow 
that centipede-like, tomato-complexioned 
baby to crawl all over me, and hold on by 
my beard. Babies always think, or affect 
to think—they’re very artful—a beard is 
grown expressly for them to pull. ‘“ Where 
did I leave off, Lucy ?” 

“You'd just reached the churchyard gate, 
and I was crying on the other side.” 

“Why, Lucy, you never told me that 
before.” 

“Of course, I wasn’t going to make you 
more wretched. I thought it such a plucky 
thing of you to start off like that to town 
because you felt you wouldn’t make a good 
clergyman, and your father insisted that you 
would.” 

“Perhaps he was right. And yet the 
Church may have suffered in consequence. 
I’ve noticed that a confiding modesty is one 
of my most striking characteristics.” 

“T can’t say that I have,” answers Lucy; 
“but, Dick, you're forgetting all about that 
face you saw in the fire just now.” 

“Yes, Lucy. If I’d never seen the origi 
nal of that face I shouldn’t be here now.” 


Something in my tone moves Lucy. She. 


comes quietly towards the little table and sits 
at my feet. 

“You know, Lucy, I’d only twenty pounds 
in my pocket, and I wanted to show the 
poor old pater that I could be as proud as 
he was. SoI went to town, and took two 
dingy little rooms at the top of a house 0 
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John Street, Bedford Row. I could look 
down into the street all day and see crowds 
of busy lawyers, ‘and yet they seemed full 
busier than they were,’ rushing about. In 
the evening, children swarmed round the 
doorsteps, and a fine stably odour from the 
neighbouring mews was wafted into my 
apartment. The sitting-room boasted a little 
shiny horsehair sofa as hard as my land- 
lady’s heart and of a texture rough as Esau’s 
hand. I had a deal table and a chair, and, 
in the next room, a bedstead which always 
gave way at the middle. The apartment 
also possessed a tin wash-hand-stand, with 
a cracked old willow pattern jug in it. 
Many a time I’ve been tempted to ‘do’ for 
that old jug, but the thought of the expense 
restrained me. My landlady would have 
sent me in a bill for a set of Sévres at once 
had I allowed my hatred for that jug to take 
a practical shape. There I sat day after day, 
writing out my crude stories and verses. 
They all came back. There was a startling, 
overwhelming unanimity about the way in 
which they returned. You can’t imagine the 
bitterness of seeing that marble-hearted fiend 
of a postman bringing them all back. I felt 


like Macduff, ‘What! all my pretty chick- 
ens!’ only mine never got out of the shell. 
Mattie always brought them up, and sorrow- 


fully but respectfully put them on the table. 
She was a lean, under-sized, lodging-house 
‘slavey,’ with beautiful, lustrous eyes which 
seemed to see through all pretence.” 

“How did you get to know her so well, 
Dick ?” 

“Oh, our intimacy was first brought about 
by her consulting me with regard to a love- 
affair. The milkman’s assistant had asked 
leave to walk out with her on Sundays, and 
had presented her with a Waterbury watch 
as a pledge of his affection. But as the 
summer advanced, Mattie found that the 
Waterbury preyed heavily upon her mind. 
She hadnt time to wind it up, and couldn't 
afford to hire a girl to stand over it and keep 
it going all day. One night she broke it, 
and the ferocious entrails sprang at her like 
a snake. This was too much for Mattie. 
She slew the mainspring with a broom, and 
solemnly announced to her ‘young man’ 
that the engagement was broken off. He 
burst out into verse on this occasion. Mattie 
was rather shaken by the verses. So was I; 
they were worse than my own. She didn’t 
think that he had it in him, she confided to 
me. So the Waterbury was repaired and 
muzzled, and all went merrily as a marriage 
bell until Mattie discovered that the poetry 





wasn’t original: mine was—strikingly so. 
One man who rashly read some of it, said 
that Shakespeare himself couldn’t have writ- 
ten it. Looking back through the dim years, 
my private and unprejudiced opinion is that 
this man knew what he was talking about. 
The ‘immortal William’ couldn't have 
done it. 

“When the young man and the Waterbury 
departed, a rooted melancholy took posses- 
sion of Mattie. The original poetry I read 
to her by way of consolation may have had 
something to do with this. She confided to 
me once that my tragedy in five acts was 
rather ‘a staggerer,’ but she was always 
ready to suggest that I should read some- 
thing to her during the evening. By-and-by, 
her grammar became more passable ; her 
beautiful hair was neatly tied up in a Gre- 
cian knot, and her scraggy figure filled out 
until she grew absolutely pretty. She had 
ladylike instinets. Some of her suggestions 
also were really very valuable to me, and I 
frankly told her so. 

“ As the winter drew on, my money be- 
came short. I had only your letters to sus- 
tain me. A dozen times I was ready to go 
home to the pater and humble myself. Pride 
prevented me. If I could only get some- 
thing done, I would at once sue for pardon. 
The articles and verses all came back—as 
usual, I didn’t then know how crude they 
were. But as I sat in that heart-breaking 
garret, with the chill wind creeping through 
the badly-fitting window and under the door, 
I was very miserable. Then, I first became 
familiar with a certain avuncular relative 
who ministered to my necessities. In the 
beginning I started from him with horror, 
but seen too oft, familiar with his face, I first 
endured him, then welcomed, then embraced. 
It was rather a pang to visit him at first, and 
I slunk into his domain with a very conscious 
air. However, foreseeing my visit, he had 
thoughtfully divided his shop—I forgot to 
mention that he kept a shop—into two or 
three neat little opera-boxes which you got 
into from the back with an air of surprise 
as if you were there entirely by accident, 
and would fain apologise. However, as you 
were on the spot, just to prevent ‘ uncle’s’ 
feelings from being hurt, you diffidently in- 
quired (first premising that it wasn’t a Water- 
bury) how much he would advance on your 
watch. Then he would demand, ‘ What 
name?’ This was rather unexpected, so you 
would playfully say, ‘Smythe.’ Whereupon 
‘uncle,’ in his equally jocular way, wanted 
to know if it had a ‘y’ in it, and it was only 
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after you had reassured him on this point you 
remembered —or, rather, I remembered— 
that ‘Richard Lauriston’ was engraved 
inside it.” 

A sympathising hand steals gently into 
mine. 

“My overcoat went next. I lived on that 
overcoat for a fortnight. I can remember 
hearing that George Augustus Sala dwelt just 
round the corner, not far from the Foundling 
Hospital. I thought I would seek him out, 
and ask him to help me to dispose of an epic 
or two and my tragedy of Boadicea. In the 
evening I would hover about the house which 
I took to be his, but my courage always failed 
me; Boadicea and I never got beyond the 
doorstep. A certain egotistical pride warned 
me that if I ever did anything, I must not 
begin by imposing on other people’s good- 
nature. He would probably have been very 
kind to me, and I should not have been 
too proud to avail myself of his practical 
knowledge of cookery, but I knew that he 
would say, ‘Go home to your father, and 
admit that you have sinned against him and 
are no more worthy to be called his son.’ So 
I gave up haunting the great journalist’s 
supposititious doorstep, and went on Sundays 
to the Foundling Hospital to see the children 
(the piteous sight would have brought tears 
to my eyes at any other time) eat their 
dinners. I hadn’t any dinner myself, but it 
pleased me to think those orphaned ones 
were not as destitute as I was. 

“As the winter went on I had to give up 
one room, and developed a nasty cough. 
Mattie would turn away with tears in her 
eyes when I declared that I couldn’t take 
breakfast. A strange, dull, numb feeling came 
over me. I would sit up in bed and try to 
write to the pater, but before I had written 
the first line my pen obstinately refused to 
go on. 

“Mrs. Smallbones, my landlady, inter- 
viewed me without following the hollow 
formality of knocking for permission to come 
in, and said that if I didn’t pay up last 
week’s rent I must go to the workhouse. 
I can remember pleading for another week’s 
respite, and the landlady sulkily agreeing 
to accord me so much grace. After the 
landlady had departed Mattie came to the 
door with some chicken broth, and I took a 
new lease of life. Then I lapsed into delirium, 
and fancied myself Jonas Chuzzlewit with 
the police upon his track. 

“One morning, I found Mattie sitting by 
my bedside with tears in her eyes. 

“© * What's the matter?’ I asked. 





“She laid her thin hand on mine, 


‘No. 
thing,’ she said sadly, ‘only missis has given 
me a month’s warning, and I’m afraid you're 
going to die.’ 

“This seemed so funny to me that J 
laughed a faint, wishy-washy sort of laugh! 
‘You always were a practical humourist,’ ] 


said. ‘I’ve read too much of my poetry to 
you, Mattie.’ 

“*You have,’ she answered sorrowfully, 
‘Before you came here I was contented 
enough; but when I heard all the beautiful 
things you used to say to yourself’—she really 
said that—‘as you walked up and down, | 
asked myself what the difference was between 
us, and then I wanted to learn too, and you 
helped me, and I saw how coarse and ignorant 
Iwas. Still, I felt very grateful to you, and 
cried down in my pantry when that beauti- 
ful tragedy came back. It did seem to me 
something must happen. But you’ve been 
getting worse and worse, and missis says we 
may both go to the Union for all she cares; 
and the sooner the better. I haven’t any 
more money, but can go home if I’m obliged 
to. And last night I crept up here to say 
good-bye. You were talking silly-like, and 
kept saying, “Lucy, Lucy, Lucy,” and I 
thought of somebody far away who was 
perhaps praying for you that night, and I 
couldn’t go, I couldn’t go.’ 

“I was touched by the girl’s devotion. ‘If 
I ever get over this Pll put you in a story; 
and people will talk of how absurd authors 
are with their improbable tales,’ I said feebly 
—‘a real story, Mattie.’ 

“ Her eyes flashed for a moment, then she 
smiled. ‘Suppose it came back like the— 
like the others ?’ she said. 

“That sobered me. ‘Ah, yes, you're right. 
They always come back, Mattie. But I shan’t 
write many more. I’ve tried, and I’ve failed! 
The world doesn’t need me, doesn’t heed me; 
and I’m dying like a starved rat in a hole. 
Oh, it’s a bitter, ungrateful world, Mattie, 
when we try so hard to serve it, and, in 
return, it grudges us a crust of bread and a 
garret to die in. If you should ever see 
Lucy, you'll tell her all about it, and what a 
good, kind, faithful soul you were. I should 
like to kiss you if you don’t mind; I’m 
sure Lucy wouldn't. 
peace with God, and go. 
Good ‘ 

“She bent shyly over me. As she did so, I 
noticed how thin she seemed and how ill- 
adapted was her scanty cotton gown to keep 
out the cold. Her shawl was over the bed, 
and I was comfortably warm. Then, I would 


Good-bye, dear. 
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get too warm, and cold again, and want to 
climb out of the window ; but Mattie would 
say that you didn’t approve of such things, 
and lead me back to bed. 

“ The next day Ican dimly remember Mat- 
tie forcing something down my throat— 
something hot and strong and fierce, which 
gripped me and would not let me go until I 
was half-strangled by its fiery force. ‘Try 


to spell the name of the place you come | 


from,’ she whispered, her wan features look- 





transpired that she had starved herself to 
feed me. Before she died, she asked to be 
left alone with my father, and gave him a 
little book containing all my receipted bills 
for weeks past. ‘Take him away from this 
dreadful place, sir,’ she said. ‘He’s too 
young, and simple-hearted, ever to fight his 
way in this cruel London. He loves you with 
all his heart. Some day, perhaps, he will 
put me in a little story, and I shall know he’s 
married, and happy, and great. Thank him 


ing sharper than ever as her great hollow | for all he did for me—and—and good-bye !’ 


eyes shone down into mine. 
with ‘A’? 

“We went right through the alphabet—I 
found all these things afterwards from alittle 
diary she kept—until we came to ‘H.’ At 
length, I spelt out the word ‘ Hadley.’ 

“Mattie must have given me an opiate, for 
the next thing I remember was my father 
bending over me, as a white-haired doctor 
felt my pulse. ‘It’s typhoid,’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘He must have had the most unre- 
mitting care or nothing could have saved 
him. I never heard of any one being 
looked after so well in a common lodging- 
house. That forbidding woman downstairs 
is not exactly the sort of person to enact the 

ood Samaritan.’ 

“*T shall never again judge people by ap- 
pearances,’ said my father. ‘But what’s that 
noise at the street-door ?’ 

“*Qh, only the poor servant-girl they’re 
taking away to the workhouse. The exer- 
tion of seeking you must have been too much 
for her. She's caught a violent chill. It’s 
positively inhuman to move her in such 
weather.’ 

“« She has saved Dick’s life,’ said my father, 
leaving the room—and the ambulance drove 
away empty. 

“ But Mattie never rallied. 


‘Does it begin 


It afterwards 











“The sweet, sad eyes were slowly shut—a 


; faint smile played about her lips—flickered 


—faded away as the gaunt arm fell on the 
coverlet, and Mattie’s spirit fled ‘beyond 
these voices !’ 

“Ah, Mattie, you were only aservant-girl— 
a hired drudge—at the mercy of a pitiless 
fiend who hunted you about from day to 
day, but, as I turn to the fire-light and see 
your great wistiul eyes rising in the flames, 
if you could only come back, Lucy and I 
would kneel before you and take your 
wasted hands, and bless you as our guardian 
angel. If you could only come back If we 
are ever wayworn and weary ; if the path of 
life is steep and toilsome to tread, and our 
feet falter upon its perilous way, the remem- 
brance of you will lead us onward with 
renewed love and strength—onward and up- 
ward ! 

“Tt’s very late, and even the child has 
fallen asleep upon your gentle breast! 
What, weeping, Lucy? Nay, nay, dear 
love, look up and smile, and let me kiss 
away your tears. Though I be but a 
dreamer of dreams, yet know 

‘My sweet, to dream is power, 
And I can dream thee bread and dream thee wine. 
And I will dream thee robes and gems, dear love, 


To clothe thy holy loveliness withal,— 
Thee and my little man thou hold’st at breast.’ ” 





THE FORESTALLING OF SORROW. 


“ Ere the sorrow comes with years,”,—Mnrs. Brownie. 


P BRE the sorrow comes with years,” 
Maiden, mix thy healing potion ; 
Innocent and ruthful tears, 
Laughter light and meek devotion, 
Ignorance of all that’s ill, 
Loving choice of truth and beauty, 
Active use of wit and will, 





Ready heed to rough-tongued duty. 
Mix these now—thy spell a song— 

In memory’s grand alembic seal them ; 
Thence, when sorrows, sharp and strong, 
Ask a balm, forthright to heal them 
Thou shalt sovereign medicines bring,— 
Essence of thine own sweet Spring. . 

HY. H, OAKLEY. 











SOME OLD GERMAN WOOD-ENGRAVERS. 
By ROBERT WALKER. 

















Initial Letter by Diirer. 


** In the sped of the Pegnitz, where across broad meadow- 
ands, 
Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the 
ancient, stands, 
Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art 
and song, 
' Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that 


round them throng. 
+ ” s * 


*‘ Here, when Art was still religion, with a-simple, reverent 
heart, 


Lived and laboured Albrecht Diirer, the evangelist of art.” 


fire well-known words of Longfellow 
describe, happily enough, the distin- 
guishing characteristics of Nuremberg, and 
the method and mission of her great artist 
son, Albrecht Diirer. To Diirer the title 
great is most deservedly applied ; in his own 
way he was as great as Rembrandt or Velas- 
quez, loving his art, as they did, with all his 
heart and soul, and doing his very best, with 
the means at his disposal, to give expression 
to his artistic instinct and aspirations. 
Nuremberg was one of the free imperial 
cities of Germany that, during the troubled 
and licentious times of the Middle Ages, 
acted as refuges, where the gentler arts of 
peace could settle and thrive in comparative 
security, and which, from the industry and 
enterprise of their inhabitants, became centres 
of magnificent manufacturing and commercial 
prosperity. Strong in the favour of the Em- 
peror, in the privileges that favour conferred, 
and in their own internal union and solida- 
rity, they bade defiance to a turbulent and 
rapacious nobility, jealous of their well-doing 
and gaping greedily for the wealth their walls 
enclosed. Nuremberg was one of the most 
famous of these free cities. Before the dis- 


covery of the passage by the Cape to India, 
she was the chief depot for the trade between 
the west of Europe and Oriental countries, 
and throve mightily on her traffic in the pro- 
ductions of the shining East. She became 
noted for manufactures in metals and other 
materials ; she grew to be the chosen home 
of poets and painters and skilled craftsmen, 
each an artist in his own way. They gathered 
within her protecting bounds, and once safely 
there, could pursue their several callings in 
safety, and listen unmoved to the noise 
and tumults raised outside by the ambition 
and bloodthirstiness of emperors, priests, and 
nobles. Art sprang from the people and 
beautified the life of the people. Hans Sachs, 
the king of the Meistersiinger, was a shoe- 
maker in Nuremberg; Albrecht Diirer was 
the son of a goldsmith. 

Nuremberg is stilla place busy with many 
| manufactures, but, to the eyes of an outsider, 
| her chief glory lies in her quaint old streets 
| and buildings, associated with the memories 
| of the singers and painters who have made 
| her name for ever famous. 
| Before saying a few words about one or 
| two old German wood-engravers, I have to 
| point out that the title ‘“ wood-engraver,” 

generally used to describe Diirer and most 
|of his contemporaries working in a manner 
similar to his, is somewhat misleading. All 
the most competent judges are now, from 
careful study of the evidence, of opinion that 
Diirer and other artists drew their designs 
on the wood blocks, but that the cutting out 











Initial Letter by Diirer. 
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of the design —the actual 
engraving—was done b SAY ie = KALE 
a and commoner alr’ a... ~~) @ 1) 3 ow 
It is extremely doubtful , NS" CNIS. a 
whether Diirer ever cut out & ae ne VED 
one of his own designs. As Hh 4 
Tenniel of to-day does, he 
simply made his drawing on 
the block, and then gave it 
to the engraver to complete. 
This is a point of consider- 
able importance ; for there 
can be no doubt that Diirer, 
an accomplished designer, 
has in several cases not been 
adequately interpreted by 
the engraver; that the 
original drawing on the 
block has, in fact, suffered 
at the hands of a workman 
more mechanical in his sym- 
pathies and instincts than 
Diirer himself, the artist. 
Diirer’s well-known initials 
are on most of the cuts attri- 
buted to him, but these are 
evidence merely that he 
designed them. There were, 
in Diirer’s time, many work- 
ing wood-engravers who had 
considerable practice in cut- 
ting out the rough blocks 
that were then in great de- 
mand as illustrations for 
printed books—and to their 
skill, such as it was, Diirer 
must have trusted. At this 
early date women sometimes 
did the engraving. Diirer 
has left a portrait—now 
in the British Museum—of one of these | the German engravers of the early sixteenth 
women operatives, with the title, “Fronica, | century. The world was ready for their 
Formschneiderin,” and date 1525. There is | coming, and they were equal to the demands 
nothing new under the sun: even then | the occasion made upon them. 
“the employment of women” seems to have| Albrecht Diirer, who has been truly termed 
been “a question of the day.” | “the great representative artist of Germany,” 
The close of the fifteenth and the greater | was born at Nuremberg on 21st May, 1471. 
part of the sixteenth centuries were times His father, who was of Hungarian origin, 
of refreshing for all Europe. “‘Men’s thoughts | had settled at Nuremberg in 1455, and 
were widening with the process of the suns;” | eventually become a master goldsmith. He 
the old sluggish days of blind belief in tra- | married and had a large family, of whom 
dition and established formule came to an| Albrecht was the third eldest. A right 
end, and art, as well as science and religion, | worthy man old Diirer seems to have been, 
drank in new life with the spirit of freedom | “a patient man,” as his son said of him in 
and inquiry that was abroad in the air | after days, “gentle, in peace with every 
everywhere. Circumstances call forth men ; | one, and always thankful to God.” Every 
and masterful, strong men take advantage | day he told his children that they should 
of and rule the conditions by which they | love God and be true to their neigh- 
find themselves surrounded. So it was with | bours. So our artist had a good founda- 
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Repose. By Luke Cranach. 
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steadily to work, like a good 
artist and a respectable citizen, 
His life for the next fifteen 
years was full of labour. His 
hand seems never to have rested, 
He painted altar-pieces and por. 
traits, made innumerable draw. 
ings, and executed several of 
his best copperplate engravings 
and woodcuts. 

Venice and Nuremberg had 
close commercial relations, and 
in 1505 Diirer paid a visit to 
the former city, where he 
carried out several commissions, 
After his return to Nuremberg, 
in 1507, his position seems to 
have been firmly established, 
and he bought a house, which 
stands to this day, and is now 
the property of the city. He 
toiled without ceasing, and 
must have amassed a consider- 
able amount of money. In 
1520-21, he journeyed with his 
wife through the Netherlands, 
and was received everywhere, 
by his brother artists and people 
of distinction, with the most 
flattering marks of attention 
and respect. He kept a journal 
of his travels, in which many 
interesting and amusing details 
are given. At Antwerp and 











Christ and the Woman of Samaria. 


tion laid, on which to build up his after cha- 
racter. 
It is not my purpose to give here the full 


details of Diirer’s biography. We have to 
consider him chiefly as a draughtsman on 
wood, and it will be necessary simply to give 
such an account of his life as will show how 
full it was of work, and earnest, well-directed 
endeavour. 

His father was anxious that Albrecht 
should be a goldsmith, but the lad had so 
strong a wish to become a painter that in 
1486 he was, after the fashion of the times, 
bound apprentice to Wolgemut, a well-known 
Nuremberg artist. He studied hard and 
learned much, and in 1490, when his term 
was finished, went off, according to the cus- 
tom of German apprentices, on a “ wander ” 
of four years, going from town to town, and 
drinking in knowledge and experience at 
every turn. On his return to Nuremberg 
in 1494 he married Agnes Frey, and set 


By Luke Cranach. 


Brussels especially there were 
great feasting and entertaining 
in his honour. His friends may 
|almost be said to have killed him with 
_ kindness, as their excessive hospitality made 
serious inroads on his naturally not over- 
robust constitution. He died at Nuremberg 
on the 6th of April, 1528, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age. 

Diirer was a friend of all the great re- 
formers—especially of Melancthon, and was 
filled with the new spirit, which showed 
itself more in his art than in any specially 
theological direction. The excesses and 
fanaticisms, however, which some of the 
Protestant sectaries fell into, could not but 
disgust a man of Diirer’s equable and artistic 
temperament. Luther said when he heard, 
of Diirer’s death, “You may count him 
happy that Christ so enlightened him and 
took him in good time from stormy scenes, 
destined to become still stormier, so that he 
who was worthy of seeing only the best 
should not be compelled to experience the 
worst. May he rest in peace with his 
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fathers!” His life-long friend, Pirkheimer, 
mourned for him as for a brother. Melanc- 
thon declared that his art was the least of 
his merits. These are only a few of the 
affectionate tributes that followed Diirer to 
the grave. At Vienna there is still preserved 
a lock of hair, which is said to have been 
cut from the dead artist’s head, and treasured 
by his friend, Baldung. 

Diirer was a good son and brother. He 
has left two portraits of his father, whom he 
always held in tenderest recollection. After 
his father’s death his mother lived with him, 
and he paid her devoted attention, and 
received her dying blessing. In only one 
relation of life, and that the most 
intimate of all, the one which it 
seems to me must, without a 
middle course being possible, 
bring either great happiness or 
great misery, has it ever been 
hinted that Diirer did not find 
perfect satisfaction. On the 
strength of some expressions in 
a letter of Pirkheimer’s, written 
after Diirer’s death, it has been 
averred that the wife of the latter 
was a decidedly unpleasant 





Rose Garlands,” in the monastery of Stra- 
how, near Prague, “The Adoration of the 
Trinity,” at Vienna, the portrait of himself, 
at Munich, showing a grave, handsome man, 
with long curling hair, are some of his best- 
known works in oil. 

Perhaps the most famous of Diirer’s en- 
gravings on copper are “ The Great Horse,” 
‘* Adam and Eve,” “The Knight, Death, and 
the Devil,” the magnificent ‘“ Melancholia,” 
‘St. Eustace,” and the series known as the 
“Passion in copper.” 

It is as a draughtsman on wood that Diirer 
is introduced here. The excellences that 
distiaguish his work in this medium are such 





woman, and made life pretty 














rough for her husband. If this 
be true it is a pity. Diirer him- 
self seems never to have spoken 
about it, and if his strong, brave 
spirit could bear its burden and 
turn a bright face to the world, 
then we of to-day may well let 
the scandal rest quiet in the 
graves of the two who alone 
knew what measure of truth lay 
at the bottom of it. 

Diirer’s industry was marvel- 
lous ; almost as marvellous was 
his versatility. He painted, de- 
signed, etched, and engraved ; 
he had a reputation as a sculptor 
and architect, and-even as a 
poet; he wrote upon the prin- 
ciples of art and the idea of 
beauty, on fortification, and on 
fencing. It is asserted that alto- 
gether some hundred and fifty 
books and pamphlets were pro- 
duced by him. His oil paintings, 
to the number of over fifty, prin- 
cipally portraits and Scripture 
pieces, are scattered through the 
various galleries of Europe. “The 
Adoration of the Magi,” in the 
Uffizi Gallery, “The Feast of the 
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as characterize his work in all other mediums, 
but they appear, when they are expressed on 
the wood, to glow with increased vitality 
and power. Diirer found wood-engraving a 
comparatively rude form of art ; he showed 
how much could be accomplished by it when 
the artist brought to his task an appreciation 
of fine form, a knowledge of the grand effects 
of light and shade, skill in design, and a defi- 
nite purpose in every touch of his pencil. He 
is almost invariably forcible, even to exag- 
geration ; his anatomy is frequently violent 
in its lines, but always expressive in its 
action. He has a quick eye, too, for nature 
in landscape: his bits of background are full 
of repetitions of the scenery that lay around 
him, and is German all 
through, touched here 
and there with occa- 
sional memories of 
Italy. The spirit of 
the times, that had cast 
off the galling yoke of 
form and convention- 
alism, breathes through 
Diirer’s wood-cuts. He 
draws his inspiration 
and his models directly 
from the people and 
the groupings he sees 
around him: his Ma- 
donnas are German 
burgomasters’ wives ; 
his little angels are 
healthy German chil- 
dren; his Jews are 
taken from the crowds 
of “the rascal many” 





makes the whole world kin, and realises for 
us the events of these far-off days and the 
men and women who took part in the hurly. 
burly, and were of like passions with ourselves, 
What I have said of “ The Birth of the Vir. 
gin” applies to almost all his other wood-cuts, 
His characters are living and real: Christ 
drives with holy zeal the money-changers 
from the Temple; Samson actually rends 
the lion ; St. Peter smites with the sword; 
the crowd jostle and buffet our Saviour; 
Death rides malignant and remorseless on 
the Pale Horse. Namby-pamby puppets 


-find no place in his many varied representa- 


tions. Not seldom, with the love of diablerie 


‘that marked the Middle Ages, he revels in 


the horribly grotesque, 
and brings demons of 
loathly shape upon the 
scene. The uncouth 
fiend that figures in 
“ Christ’s Descent into 
Hell” would have ap- 
pealed strongly to the 
genius who conceived 
the story of Tam 
O'Shanter. The same 
hand that depicted 
these grim monsters 
has given us designs 
for the finest of lace 
patterns, and touched 
off with exquisite skill 
the delicate beauties of 
a tiny feather. 

Diirer has not the 
lofty grace and the re- 
fined sense of beauty 





who thronged the 
streets of Nuremberg. 
His wood-cut of “The 
Birth of the Virgin” represents the interior of 
a Nuremberg house of Diirer’s time, with all 
the gossips assembled, in German costume. 
The floating angel who swings the censer at 
the top is German too. And yet he has 
caught the true lesson of the scene he aims 
at representing ; we see costume and furni- 
ture are but accidents and outward trappings; 
the great spirit of humanity, much the same 
throughout the ages, underlies all changin 

conditions of manners and fashions, an 

waits only for the touch of the hand of 
genius, to reveal itself to us through what- 
ever disguise it may for the moment choose 
to assume. Our painters nowadays go off to 
Palestine to get up “local colour”: Diirer 
quietly worked on in Nuremberg, and in his 
wood-cuts gives us the touch of nature that 





shown in the works 
of the great Italian 
masters, but he has a 
strength and character all his own, a robust 
manly directness of expression, wide sym- 
pathies, and a breezy truthfulness, aggressive 
sometimes, but always most refreshing. 
These qualities combined have made hima 
teacher and a guide to all who have suc 
ceeded him in the pursuit of art, and have 
eyes that can see. 

Diirer’s wood-cuts are legion ; among the 
most important may be mentioned the series 
of “The Apocalypse” (first edition, 1498); 
the series of “‘ The Life of the Virgin ” (1511); 
“The Great Passion” (1511); “The Little 
Passion ” (first edition, 1511) ; head of Christ 
with crown of thorns; “The Triumphal 
Arch of Maximilian” (ninety-two separate 
blocks, making when joined one cut 9 feet 
wide by 24 feet high) ; “The Triumphal Car 


By Hans Holbein. 
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of Maximilian ” (eight blocks, forming one 
cut 74 feet long, 14 feet high); portrait of | 
Maximilian, &c. | 
Luke Cranach was a contemporary of | 
Diirer’s, and we have from his hand maay | 
wood-engravings, which, as in the case of | 
Diirer’s work, were probably only designed | 
by him and not actually cut. Cranach’s | 
family name was Sunder ; he took the name | 
Cranach, or Von Cranach, from the town | 
where he was born in 1470. His reputation | 
as a painter stood high, and he enjoyed the | 
protection of John Frederick, Elector of 
Saxony. Bound up in his art, he appears to 
have led a comparatively uneventful life. 
His death took place at Weimar in 1553. In | 
his wood-cuts he does 
not show the strength 
and originality of 
Diirer, but his lines 
are generally very 
graceful, and he went 
abundantly to Nature 
for his inspiration. His 
influence, backing up 
the stronger work of 
Diirer, made the fame 
and the power for good 
of the early sixteenth 
century wood-engra- 
ving. We give two 
examples of his designs 
—“Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria,” 
anda ‘‘ Repose.” Note 
how closely the artist, 
as Diirer did, repro- 
duces both in figures 











years in England, and the patronage bestowed 
upon him by Henry VIIL., to whom he acted 
as Court Painter, he may be said to have 
given art its first real start in England. The 
magnificent collection of portraits as Windsor 
and elsewhere in this country shows how 
highly he was appreciated here, and how, in 
turn, he found in what may be termed almost 
ungenial surroundings—for art was then al- 
most unknown in England—most congenial 
subjects for the exercise of his powers. The 
son of a Holbein also distinguished as a 
painter, he was born at Augsburg, in 1497. 
In 1515 he went to Basle, then noted as a 
place of refuge for men of liberal views who 
wished to be allowed in peace and quietness 
to think their own 
thoughts and lead 
their own lives. At 
Basle he painted por- 
traits and sacred sub- 
jects, and, more re- 
lated to our purpose, 
designed title-pages 
and wood-cuts. The 
most important of 
these designs are his 
illustrations to Eras- 
mus’s “Praise of 
Folly ” and his series 
of the “Dance of 
Death,” published at 
Lyons. These latter 
were engraved by Liit- 
zelburger. Holbein’s 
sympathies, like those 
of Diirer, were on the 
side of the Reformers. 








and in landscape the 
models lying close to 
his hand. The scenes 
and the people are all German ; he looks at 
the sacred incidents through his own honest 
German eyes. The little angels are delight- 
ful specimens. of chubby, healthy, frisky 
children, such as Cranach saw every day, 
full of innocent glee and a thousand sportive 
tricks. Who can help delighting in these 
substantial merry little cherubs ! 

We give two of the small cuts from the 
series of the famous “Dance of Death ”—the 
designs of which are now ascribed by all 
competent critics to Holbein. Hans Holbein, 
the younger, bulks largely in the art history 
of the sixteenth century. The intimate 
friend of Erasmus, the companion of Sir 

homas More, the favourite of our Henry 


The Dance of Death 


He felt the stimulus 
of the fresh breeze 
blowing over the 
strange new seas of thought which the 
best spirits of the times were bent on ex- 
| ploring. Through the intervention of Eras- 
mus (whose portrait by Holbein we repro- 
'duce) he came to England in 1526, and 
| remained for about two years as the guest of 
Sir Thomas More. He returned to Basle, 
but the troubled state of the country, the 
excesses of the fanatical reformers, disturb- 
ances without and within (for it is rumoured 
that, like Diirer, Holbein was not happy in 
his married life), and perhaps monetary con- 
siderations also, sent him back to London, 
where he died of the plague in 1543. On the 
Continent and in England there are some 
eighty to ninety examples of Holbein as a 


. By Hazs Holbein. 





VIII, he played an important part in the 
events of his time. From his residence of | 


painter in oil. His illustrations and designs are 
very numerous. In addition to the two series 
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already mentioned, we have several “ Al- 
phabets” (initial letters), title-pages, &c. 
His designs are forcible, but not always 
graceful or correctly drawn. His imagi- 
nation was vivid; he realised the truth of 
things; he saw clearly the contrasts and 
the chances in life; the thousand contra- 
dictions in human nature, the never-ending 
ups and downs of human experience. He 
shot at folly as it flew, and his aim was gene- 
rally accurate. The uncertainty of life and 
the appearance at the most unlooked for 
moments of the king of terrors were subjects 
that had a weird fascination for the imagina- 
tive minds of the Middle Ages. Men may 
revel and scheme, love and hate, play the 
fool or the hypocrite, sport away the hours in 
dissipation or mad ambitions—the day of 
reckoning is always at hand. The grim 
tyrant lurks at their elbows, ready—all 


heedless of their prayers and tears—to bear | 





them off to his dark dominions, where vani- 
ties and passions, work and play, and all the 
matters that men concerned themselves with 
when they lived in the sunlight and were 
lusty, are at an end for ever. In his series 
of over forty drawings of the “ Dance of 
Death,” Holbein shows us how neither rank, 
age, nor calling can keep us from the re- 
lentless grasp of the destroyer. To the 
labourer at his toil, and the king on his 
throne, to priest and knight, to fair women 
and little children, to rich and poor alike, 
there comes, once and for all, the inevitable 
hour. Holbein preached an _ impressive 
sermon, and found his text in the world 
around him, with its sins and its virtues, its 
joys and its sorrows. He and Diirer, and in 
a smaller measure, Cranach, had the true 
artist's appreciation of the wonder and the 
mystery that underlie the commonplace of 
everyday experience. 





THE GULF OF CORINTH. 
By Proressor HARROWER, M.A. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 
A FTER Sikyon the Asopus is crossed, a 


smal] stream often dry in summer. 
Legend excused this on the ground that the 
terrible Furies had once bathed in its waters, 
whereupon the river ran back in terror, and 
still does so annually in memory of that awful 
day. For the rest of our journey we have in 
full view the sheer sides of the Acrocorinthos 
and the circlets of walls that crown its 
height. To the left the eye is caught by 
Mount Perachora, which pushes forward its 
round shoulders far into the gulf at its ex- 
treme end, while away to the east we can 
make out Cithzron and Geraneia. But be- 
fore we realise it we are being carried past 
the wide streets and low grey houses of New 
Corinth, and are speculating as to the use of 
the strange beehive-shaped ovens of clay 
that are seen at every door. This is “New 
Corinth,” down on the shore of the gulf, 
near the old harbour Lecheum, retaining, 
like some few other towns in Greece, the old 
name but not the old site of its predecessor, 
for Old Corinth, which still boasts a few 
houses, is situated on a plateau under the 
shade of the Acro, about four miles away. 
The new town dates only from 1859. An 
earthquake, lasting for more than six weeks, 
had shaken down the houses on the ancient 
site and mocked all attempts at their repair, so 





that sorely against their will the people were 
at length compelled to leave a spot that had 
been inhabited by men for over 2,500 years. 

New Corinth is a place of some importance, 
numbering 8,000 of a population, and offering 
more comfort in the way of food and housing 
to the traveller than any other town in the 
Peloponnese, for though the Greeks are the 
great hotel-keepers of the East, they do not 
in their own country turn their energies in 
that direction. The town itself can boast 
no relic of antiquity, nor is Old Corinth in 
much better case. War and earthquakes 
have swept it almost bare. There is next to 
nothing left, beyond the well-known seven 
pillars of what is usually called the temple of 
Athena Chalinitis—Athena of the Bridle. 
It is thus connected with the old myth of 
Bellerophon and Pegasus, of which Corinth 
made much ; for its coins were stamped with 
the winged steed, and the well of Pirene on 
the Acro was believed to have been pro 
duced by a blow from its foot. To Athena, 
as having bridled Pegasus for Bellerophon, 
this temple was dedicated, and before the 
unearthing of the Hereum at Olympia, it 
was believed to be the oldest extant speci- 
men of the Doric order. The short, thick 
pillars, their narrow intercolumniation, pro 
jecting capitals and high architraves, led 
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Acrocorinthos, looking towards Thessaly. 


Leake to place it as early as the cighth 
century B.C. or the beginning of the seventh, 
and it is with something like reverence that 
we look on these grey stones that preach so 
eloquently on the evanescence of things 
human. They saw the rise of Corinth under 
its oligarchs and tyrants; the early splen- 
dour of Periander, patron of literature and 
philosophy ; the rapid increase of its wealth 
and spread of its colonies; its long and 


bitter feud with Athens, and no less bitter | 


hatred of Sparta, when that power after 
the Dorian triumph refused to share the 
spoils of war. They saw the streets of Co- 
rinth filled with the victorious Macedonians 
after Cheronea and its long period of sub- 
jection, until the forces of the Achzan 
League brought deliverance. And later they 
looked on the havoc wrought by Roman 
soldiery when Mummius took and sacked the 
town, and in the same hour laid Greece in 
the dust. But the drama was not ended 
here. Corinth revived under the auspices of 
Julius Cesar, and so rapidly did it recover 


its material prosperity that in the days of 
|St. Paul it had probably never been so 
| great or so luxurious. Like the rest of 
| Greece it has felt the long blight of Turkish 
oppression, yet no one can say but some 
| trick or turn of the tide of commerce may 
'once more make Corinth great, and the 
| seven grey sentinels above it may see it roll 
through a third cycle of growth, prosperity, 
and decay. 

“Corinth was the commercial power par 
excellence of Greece, and to this it owed its 
importance and also its weakness, In spite 
of its matchless situation and its enormous 
wealth, it never at any time took the position 
|of Athens, Sparta, or even Thebes, among 
| the states of Hellas. It made its ideal the 
pursuit of wealth, and suffered from a too 
/easy attainment of its ideal.—A Pericles 
would have held up nobler aims to its 
people in vain, and therefore its name has 
been in all ages of the second rank. The 
inducements to commercial enterprise were 
| strong. The town commanded the bridge of 
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Bay of 


communication between northern Greece and 
the Peloponnese. At Corinth converged the 
roads from Achza, the Argolid, and Central 
Peloponnese. It also commanded both seas 
with its ports Schenos and Cenchree on 
the Saronic gulf and Lechzon on the Corin- 
thian. “The products therefore of the South 
and West had to pass through its territory, 
unless the dangers of Malea were faced, and 
hence it became the market of Greece.j The 
ingenuity of the people suggested a means 
for joining the two seas by the diolcos, a 
system of rollers enabling ships to pass 
across the isthmus, and this device drew com- 
merce more than ever their way. Another 
source of wealth was found in the biennial 
Isthmian Games which were held under the 
auspices of Corinth, and which were practi- 
cally an enormous fair that brought thou- 
sands of people together, as the spot was so 
accessible. For its protection it had the 
Acrocorinthos, the Gibraltar of Greece, an 
almost impregnable fortress, well supplied 
with water and stronger far than the Acro- 
polis of Athens. But its territory was small, 
and it threw off many colonies, several of 
which attained great power. Thus Syracuse, 
Potidea, Corcyra, in widely-separated parts 





Salamis. 


of the ancient world, were among those that 


called it mother-city. Its trade and foreign 
connections necessitated the discovery of 
means to keep the peace on the seas, and 
hence we find that the first war-ships were 
built at Corinth. 

The town was a by-word for its luxury 
and dissipation, against which a striking 
protest is found in the cynic and ascetic 
Diogenes, who spent here the last years of 
his life. But there was a refined side to its 
character. The es Corinthiacum was renowned, 
and so also was its pottery and painting, 
while the latest development of Greek 
architecture took its name from Corinth. An 
unknown world was revealed to the Romans 
by the wealth of art-productions which the 
ships of Mummius carried off; and Corinth 
was thus the medium of introducing that. 
people to the softening influence of Greek 
culture. The prices which its bronzes com- 
manded in Rome stimulated the sleepless 
commercial instincts of the people, and they 
rifled even the tombs of their ancestors to 
supply the market. 

But Corinth has, moreover, a special in- 
terest from the fact that it was the central 
point of the labours of St. Paul. As is well 
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known, he visited it more than once, at one | 
time remaining there more than eighteen | 
months, and from it were penned the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians and to the Romans. 

How earnestly he strove that the seed of 

his teaching might take root in a centre so | 
important as Corinth, is shown by the epistles | 
which he addressed to its people. Half the 
world ebbed and flowed through its streets, 

and from hence the Gospel might be dis-| 
seminated to remotest lands. A colony of 
his own people lived there, partly attracted | 
by the commercial advantages which it 
offered, and partly taking shelter after an 
edict which had expelled them from Rome. 
Here he found all the stubborn resistance 
to the new faith that characterized the Jews, 
and the ineradicable tendency of the Greeks 
to take sides in everything, even in the 
Christianity which they had embraced ; dan- 
gers also to which,his converts often fell a 
prey, in the immorality that everywhere , 
surrounded them. As at Athens the scenes 
amid which he stood gave colour to his | 
words, so at Corinth ; the theatre, the sta- | 
dium, ‘and even the pugilism of the Isthmian | 
Games supplied him with apt illustration ; | 
with his own eyes he must have seen the 
training of the athletes, and the race for the | 
“corruptible crown,” the simple wreath of 


| bute. 


pine cut from the trees whose descendants 
grow thickly on the Isthmus to this day. 
From New Corinth to the base of the 
Acro is a distance of four miles, along a 
road which, but for others in Greece, would 
be the very worst in the world. There is 
nothing a Greek driver enjoys so much as 
bumping over the stones of a watercourse, 


| 
or bringing his wheels within an inch of 


the precipice edge. When the road is good 
he goes to sleep ; when it is at its worst he 
grows interested, and never fails to crack on 
full speed when the danger is greatest. 
There are few things more irritating than 
the smile with which the modern Automedon, 
after some more than usually desperate feat, 
| looks back to his fare expectant of applause. 
As one toils up the steep ascent of the 


| Acro one becomes aware that it is in fact 
_double-peaked, and the fortifications, wall 


within wall, reveal their strength. A single 
soldier now forms the garrison of what was 
once the strongest fortress in Greece. After 
passing through an old gateway of stone, 
with some remains of worm-eaten wooden 
doors, we find ourselves within the line of 
fortifications, and among the ruins of an ex- 

e Turkish village, to which the original 
buildings of the Acro have paid heavy tri- 
The village lies in the hollow be- 

















Temple of Old Corinth, 
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tween the two heights, and it is still an 
arduous climb to the left-hand peak, which 
was anciently crowned by a temple of Aphro- 
dite, the goddess most honoured in Corinth 
in the days of its splendour, having been 
introduced in very ancient times by the 
Pheenician mariners, who worshipped her 
as Astarte. So conspicuous was her shrine 
that it served as a beacon to sailors approach- 
ing Corinth by either gulf. A thousand of 
the fairest maidens of Corinth officiated 
as her priestesses, and the offering of the 
city, after the battle of Salamis, represented 
these in the act of supplicating Aphrodite 
to save the Acro from the Persians. From 
the site of the temple is seen one of the 
most famous views in the world, perhaps less 
fine than that from Parnassus or Pentelicus, 
but still of rare beauty, and instructive, as few 
things are, to the student of Greek history. 
At our feet lie Old and New Corinth and the 
Isthmus washed on either side by the Co- 
rinthian and Saronic gulfs. Straight in front 
is the ridge of Perachora, terminating in the 
promontory of Hagios Nicolaos. Following 
that ridge to the night the eye is carried on 
to Geraneia and the Scironian rocks, thence 
to Mount Parnes and Hymettus, with Athens 
lying in the plain between them fifty miles 
away. On a clear day, it is said, the Par- 
thenon even can be distinctly discerned. 
Passing from Hymettus we can make out a 
headland close to Sunium, and in favourable 
weather we can descry some of the Cyclades, 
while Salamis and Aigina are plainly visible. 
Behind Perachora, to the north, Cithzron 
raises its “dun ridge,” and left of it are 
Helicon, Parnassus, and the A®tolian hills. 
On the southern shore to the west Pentes- 
kouphia rises close beside us. It was here 
that, in 1458, Mohammed II. planted his 
battery and captured the Acro, being greatly 
aided by the cowardice of the Greek arch- 
bishop in command, who ran away before 
the Turkish army appeared. Beyond Pen- 
teskouphia are the mountains round Nemea, 
prominent being the table-topped Phouka, 
with Cyllene and Erymanthos in the dis- 
tance. Close by us is the vale of Sikyon, its 
terraces streaked with pink and grey, and 
the hills above it covered with dark pine. 
To the south are the hills of Argolis and the 
pass which gave it communication with the 
north. 

Everywhere is iegend and history. Here 
is the Corinth of Sisyphus, of Jason and 
Medea, the Scironian rocks and heights of 
Cithzron, with their fables of Theseus and 
(Edipus, the Nemean hills of Hercules, among 


| 





other storied scenes around us. There, too, 
is Salamis, which gave the death-blow to 
the hopes of Persia and enabled Greece to 
develop the most wonderful civilisation the 
world has witnessed. Below us is the town 
whose capture signalled the fall of Greece 
before the power of the West, and away at 
the mouth of the gulf is Lepanto, where 
Europe was a second time delivered from 
Eastern aggression. 

On the Acro, as elsewhere, we are struck 
by the extraordinary smallness of the country 
that has left such a name behind it. It is like 
a toy-box country, so diminutive is its extent. 
And standing here we can understand its 
subdivision into small independent states, 
each vividly conscious of its separate exist- 
ence, and each with a history of its own. We 
see in one glance half-a-dozen ancient States, 
districts less in size than many an English 
county, yet sharply distinguished from one 
another by the hand of nature, and there- 
fore jealously conservative of the right of 
self-government and intensely hating the 
idea of fusion one with another. The union 
into one Hellenic nationality was one of 
sentiment mainly ; the weakness of the bond 
was made manifest when practical questions 
arose necessitating combination, and the 
long-cherished individualism of the Greek 
States ultimately brought ruin upon them 
all. 

So prominent a feature as the Acro was 
naturally the subject of many myths. Po- 
seidon, it was said, contended with Helios for 
Corinthia ; Briareus was judge, and assigned 
the Isthmus to Poseidon and the Acropolis 
to Helios, who gave it up to Aphrodite and 
took for himself the town, where he was 
honoured with a great temple. The sea and 
the sun-smitten heights were no doubt the 
strength of Corinth, but it was necessary also 
to account for the cult of the goddess whom 
the Phoenicians had brought them, and hence 
the form which the legend received. Round 
the well of Pirene, too, which is pointed out to 
the left as we descend, many an ancient story 
gathered. The well on the height is only 
one of three bearing that name, for there is 
another at the point where the Acro springs 
from the level, and yet another below the hill 
on which Old Corinth is built. 
legend which connected Pirene with Pegasus 
and Bellerophon, another relates that when 
Zeus carried off Aigina, Sisyphus learned 
the place where she was hidden and imparted 
the information to her father, Asopus, on 
condition that he should give a well to 
Corinth. Asopus carried out his part of the 
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bargain in a generous spirit, for there are 
said to be as many springs and reservoirs on 
the summit as there are days in the year, 
and certainly the ground near the old village 
is so honeycombed with cisterns hidden in 
the long grass, as to be extremely dangerous 
to the unwary. 

From New Corinth to the Isthmus is a 
short drive, along a road worthy of honour 
for its smoothness among the roads of 
Greece. The narrow neck that forms the 
island of Pelops into a peninsula was called 
by Pindar, with poetic truth, “the Bridge of 
the Sea,” and by Xenophon, with prosaic 
accuracy, “the Gate of the Peloponnese.” 
Apart from the historic events which it has 
witnessed, the Isthmus presents many inter- 
esting features in itself. It was sacred to 
Poseidon, who had here a great sanctuary, 
and in whose honour the biennial games 
were celebrated. The remains of the enclo- 
sure are still to be seen on the east side of 
the Isthmus, about four miles from New 
Corinth, sadly diminished since Pausanias’ 
time. He found the Hieron boasting a 
theatre and stadium of white marble, a 
temple of Poseidon containing numerous 
works in brass and gold and ivory, and ap- 
proached through a lane running between 
statues of victorious athletes on the one 
hand and a row of pine-trees on the other. 
There was, further, a temple of the god 
Palemon, worshipped also under the name 
of Melicertes, the Phceenician Melkart, sup- 
posed to have reached these shores on a 
dolphin’s back. At the present day the 
boundary wall of the sanctuary can be traced 
in places, and one of the three entrances is 
comparatively well preserved, the grooves of 
the chariot-wheels being well marked. But 
the shape of the stadium has been hope- 
lessly blurred by a winter torrent which has 
broken through its circular end, and no 
traces of the white marble seats are to be 
found. The remains of the theatre, too, are 
very slight. The most satisfying remnant 
of antiquity is found in the clumps of self- 
sown pines—the lineal descendants of those 
which in Roman days supplied the victor’s 
crown. 

Part of the boundary wall of the Hieron 
is in a line with the remains of masonry that 
can be traced running across the Isthmus. 
This has been identified with the wall built 
by the Peloponnesians at the time of the 
Persian war, to bar the progress of the bar- 
barians. But that may have been only an 
earthwork, and though part of the remains 
are set down as belonging to the best period 





of Greek masonry, the greater portion cannot 
lay claim to high antiquity. We know at 
least that it underwent frequent repair, 
notably at the hands of Valerian and of Jus. 
tinian, the latter of whom strengthened it by 
one hundred and fifty towers. The Venetians 
also rebuilt it, and it is mentioned as late as 
1699 in connection with their empire over 
the Peloponnese. It was the boundary of 
their possessions then, and thus served, as 
did the column said to have been erected 
there by Theseus, with the inscription on 
opposite sides, “This is the Peloponnese, 
not Ionia ”—“ This is not the Peloponnese, 
but Ionia.” The wall crosses the Isthmus at 
its narrowest part, where it is only about 
three and a half miles across, and near this 
must have been the diolcos of the ancient 
Corinthians. 

If modern times can display only desolation 
where once were busy peopled towns, with 
all their brave show of temple and theatre, 
this era can at least boast one project realised 
which baffled the ancients. From very early 
times it had been thought that a canal across 
the Isthmus was a possibility, and would be 
beneficial in the highest degree to the com- 
merce of the country. Though the feeling 
of the Grecks was strongly against interfering 
with the world as the gods had made it, we 
know that Periander and Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes both entertained the scheme. The 
engineers of the latter, however, persuaded 
him that the water of the Corinthian gulf 
was much higher than that in the Saronic, 
and hence, if the canal were made, A‘gina 
and Salamis would inevitably be submerged ! 
Julius Cesar, Caligula, and Herodes Atticus 
are also credited with having harboured the 
idea, but Nero alone of the ancients actually 
put hand to the work. He cut the first 
sod, in A.D. 67, for a canal two hundred feet 
wide, and his workmen actually laboured 
under his supervision for five or six days, 
completing about twelve hundred yards, of 
what depth we cannot say, when Nero was 
called elsewhere and the work abruptly ter- 
minated. At a later period the Venetians 
attempted the task, but nature pronounced 
against it, for, during its progress, “a foun- 
tain of blood issued from the earth, and 
simultaneously a blight affected all the men, 
who languished from that hour and died.” 
But on the 4th of May, 1882, a canal one 
hundred feet wide was begun, and has been 
so far completed that from one sea the blue 
waters of the other are visible through the 
long tunnel. The canal, it is hoped, will be 
of great advantage to the country, as it will 
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shorten the voyage from Messina to Athens 
by a whole day and that to Constantinople 
by two. This, with the railway that is in 


course of formation to connect Athens with 
Salonika, will, more than anything, aid 


to bring the country up to the level of the 
rest of Europe, and we may hope that after 
its long night of oppression the dawn which 
has already come to Greece will brighten 
into the fulness of day. 


OH, DARLING, WHEN YOU LOVE ME. 


H, darling, when you love me 
The sky is soft and bright ; 

Life asks no troubled question, 

The world is safe and right : 
I whisper happy secrets 

With every flower and tree, 
And lark, and thrush, and linnet 

Sing all their songs for me. 


Oh, darling, when you chide me, 
The world is numb and cold ; 

The mists creep up the valley, 
And all the year is old. 





The fields are black and sodden, 
The shivering woods are sere ; 
I see no Face in heaven, 
And death is very near. 


Oh, darling, always love me! 
The songbirds look to you ; 
The skies await your bidding 
To dome the world with blue. 
Then keep the rose in glory, 
And make the swallow stay, 
And hold the year for ever 
At summer’s crowning day. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 





CONCERNING MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 
By LADY MAGNUS. 


Nye curious disproportion between ends 
and means which often puzzles us in 
nature, and occasionally dazzles us in art, 
finds, not unseldom, a prosaic parallel in 
the domain of undoubted fact, and there it 
becomes irritating. One may laugh with 
Horace over the mountain labouring to the 
end of ridiculus mus ; one may bear, in epi- 
gram, with the application of razors to the 
cutting of blocks ; but in real life the contem- 
plation of any considerable waste of energy, 
any decided collapse in result, affects one 
painfully. Commonest of all such instances 
is perhaps the very commonplace one of the 
painful antithesis between the mother in 
ethics and the mother-in-law. Petted by her 
parents, honoured by her husband, loved by 
her children, a woman may come to comfort- 
able and contented middle age, and then, for 
crown and climax, find herself on a sudden 
a superfluity in fact and a caricature in 
fiction. 

That bogey of the nursery, the cruel 
stepmother of the story books, does now 
and again leave her niche and change into a 
good fairy, but the mother-in-law of grown- 
up literature never varies. The type re- 
peats itself with a horrid uniformity of re- 
pellent and ridiculous detail till one has 
to peer through the mists of time so far 
back as the widow of Elimelech to find a 
recipient of any affectionate or respectful 
appreciation. It certainly seems a hard fate, 








this instant transformation, in fact, from a 
mother to a mother-in-law, this swift shift, 
in the ideal, from a Madonna to a Cam- 
paigner! And not the less that the records 
of history, sacred or profane, give no support 
to, supply no data for, this modern notion 
of an intriguing and intrusive personality. 
Surely the silence of the ages concerning 
mothers-in-law should be reckoned a point in 
the defence. In that long-ago, sweet and 
imprudent engagement of the cousins at 
Padan Aram, those slow years which “seemed 
but as a few days” were embittered by no 
maternal croakings. Here and there in the 
ancient chronicles the “daughters of men” 
develop into unsatisfactory and unsatisfying 
wives, but even Zeresh and Job’s wife are 
represented as drawbacks only to their own 
husbands. In more modern records the same 
comfortable consensus of silence rules, and 
Mr. Froude himself has never urged on behalf 


| of his own especial hero, that either of the 


many mothers-in-law were accountable for that 
much married monarch’s domestic infelicities. 

Amongst some savage tribes a custom ob- 
tains that, once married, a man shall never 
look again upon the face of his mother- 
in-law. That solitary instance in all re- 
corded literature of an impassioned outburst 
of affection addressed to a mother-in-law 
sets one thinking. True, the poetry of the 
situation we get from Ruth, not Boaz, but 
there is plenty of evidence to let us credit 
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that chivalrous lover with doing the matter 
of fact part of it in a poetical way, and to 
make us comfortably certain that Naomi 
proved as satisfactory a mother-in-law to him 
as to her. The diffienlties of the position 
indeed lay mainly wich him, since it is in 
her relation to her daughter’s husband, not 
to her son’s wife, that the mother-in-law has 
become traditional and traduced. The strain 
of the situation in the latter case is very 
little felt. Beyond a general idea that 
*‘ Annie was never the wife for Willie,” or 
prosaically put, “not half good enough for 
my boy,” an idea which, if Annie be in love 
with Willie, or even if she be 
** One of those happy souls 
Which are the salt of the earth,” 

she will laugh at and agree with—beyond 
this understanding, which is as fixed as it is 
harmless on the part of mothers, there will 
be as a rule no friction whatever. 

To begin with, the husband’s mother is 
more outside the range of practical politics 
in the new home than the wife’s mother, 
and then, whether it be from her “ keener 
insensibility to pain” or her, perhaps, less 
theoretical, keener susceptibility to duty, as 
a matter of fact, the young wife does not 
take the inevitable mother-in-law so sadly 
or so seriously as does the young husband. 
At the worst the poor lady is accepted as 
one of the husband’s belongings, more or 
less welcome as the case may be ; but, like 
his club, or even a mild taste for betting, 
being his, to be therefore put up with and 
made the best of. That Naomi achieved so 
much more than this, that to judge by the 
comments and congratulations of the gossips 
of the time, she had the prose and the poetry 
too of the position, being “nourished ” and 
“restored” by Boaz even as she had been 
loved by Ruth, makes her the unique 
mother-in-law of the ages and sets us hunt- 
ing for an inference. 

What is the inference? Might it by 
any possibility be that since those idyllic 
days of harvesting in Moab, so much has 
been added to the things we ought to 
know, and so terribly many to the books 
“no gentleman’s library should be with- 
out,” that some of the more primitive arts 
have become lost arts, and, among them, 
the art of being a mother-in-law? The 
higher education has undoubtedly a good 
deal to answer for in the way of erowding 
out. From its extended list of “ careers,” 
from its extensive curriculum of studies to 
said ends, any preparation for the profession 
of marriage in any of its branches, wife, 





mother, step-mother, or mother-in-law, is, we 
were going to say, religiously, but we mean, 
of course, scientifically, excluded. These ac. 
complishments are supposed to come by 
nature, or, if nature halts, there are the class. 
room and the laboratory ready to supply the 
deficiencies. It is hardly satisfactory, for we 
gravely doubt if nature unassisted, or so as- 
sisted, can manage it. Spoons, to pattern, con- 
tinue to be turned out in any quantity, butis 
not many a horn, that might have been, get- 
ting spoiled in the process ? Victor Hugo has 
treated us to a volume full of rhymed rhapso- 
dies and reflections on the art of being a 
grandfather; a treatise—the subject is too 
serious for poetry even of the serious sort 
which, perhaps, Jeanne and Georges enjoyed 
—a treatise, we say, on the art of being a 
mother-in-law remains to be written. 

But if it be conceded that it is an art, and an 
art to be acquired, the first and proverbially 
most difficult step will have been taken. It 
is astonishing, and, when one comes to think 
of it, somewhat pitiful too, to contemplate the 
cost and the pains which are bestowed in 
producing such superfluities as female fourth 
class wranglers, or even such comparative 
necessaries in the present state of the market 
as female post-office clerks, and the utter ab- 
sence of training with which a girl is pitch- 
forked by her relatives into the surely 
equally difficult, and at least equally useful 
post of female head of a household. The 
consequent and varying responsibilities of 
such a post are many, and are by no means 
so easy or so instinctive a matter of perform- 
ance as it is the fashion to assume. But to 
keep to the one branch we are discussing. It 
must, for instance, be a little hard for a 
woman not yet old and still in unimpaired 
possession of the charm which is independent 
of age, to suddenly find the centre of attrac- 
tion shifted in her own home and her own 
especial circle from herself to her daughter. 
A little hard, and, perhaps, just at first a 
trifle puzzling too. “How I should like to 
be your son-in-law!” was the rather clumsy 
compliment once paid to a lady of this sort. 
The son-in-law overheard the politely in- 
tended little speech and at once appropriated 
the politeness as meant for his bride. The 
point, perhaps, was doubtful, and any but 
the one meaning of it unrealisable to that 
young man ; but nevertheless, as a matter of 
fact, the inspiration of that worthy gentie- 
man’s awkwardly expressed desire for a 
nearer relationship was the mother and not 
the daughter. 

The assumed “natural unselfishness of 
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woman” does not always, nor altogether, 
prove a solution to such common-place do- 
mestic renderings of the dynastic difficulty 
of Le rot est mort, vive le roi. The position 
must be always an embarrassing one, but 
imagine the added embarrassment if the 
kings were queens, and the old one still 
keenly alive and yet expected to die grace- 
fully to the triumphant sound of the young 
one’s coronation music! Capabilities for self- 
sacrifice in the sex are doubtless immense, 
but this it seems to us always with the 
reservation that the self shall be visible and 
the sacrifice appreciated. A woman will be 
a willing martyr for almost any man, but 
very rarely for any cause whatever ; she will 
bear the cross uncomplainingly enough, but 
there must be a pair of shadowy hands in 
near perspective holding out a crown— 
though it be but of thorns. Now no corona- 
tion, near or remote, awaits the very real un- 
selfishnesses and self-effacements of a mother- 
in-law. Conventions forbid it. It is written 
that her anxieties shall be counted to her as 
fidgets and her kindnesses as interference, 
and the men who can rise superior to a 
prejudice and think for themselves on this 
subject are but few. We once heard a young 
man with quite ordinarily keen perceptions 
and a rather extra nice discrimination on 
things in general, remark of his wife’s 
mother that he “ really considered her a very 
kind person.” The lady in question was so 
much more than this—his adjective was so 
inadequate, his noun so oddly illustrative of 
the limits of his interest, that the phrase so 
applied became almost pathetically funny 
when one considered that that young man 
meant to be magnanimous. Among the 
many meanings that have been read into the 
Shakespearian text, one sometimes wonders 
that it has never been suggested that 
Hamlet’s prophetic soul, when the scolding 
fit was on him, was really looking beyond 
Ophelia, and that it was his future mother- 
in-law and not his love whom he was apostro- 
phizing in that famous “Be pure as snow, 





chaste as ice, yet shalt thou not escape 
calumny.” 

However that may be, we are quite certain 
that it needs a long course of instruction, 
and that the course must be begun early, for 
a woman to attain to any proficiency in the 
art of being taken as a matter of course and 
looking as if she liked it. And to reach this 
is only to pass the first standard as a mother- 
in-law, and the standard follows the code, 
and unluckily the County Council also, in 
exacting a Progressive movement. It is a 
tolerable rate of advance, perhaps, if by the 
end of the second year she is ready to do any 
and every small service at the risk of each 
one being reckoned an intrusion, and has 
grown comfortably used to being held respon- 
sible for all mishaps and imprudences con- 
cerning which she may neither “warn, nor 
comfort, nor command.” A study of perspec- 
tive should certainly be included in the 
course, perhaps even made a compulsory sub- 
ject. A quickness to realise different points 
of view, to make allowances for sight varia- 
tions, having regard to age and tempera- 
ment qualifications, would be as good as a 
crib to the novice. By the end, too, of the 
second year, there come sometimes some 
compensations when the mother-in-law under 
new conditions gets new privileges, and finds 
it all more worth while. But this isa digres- 
sion which we will atone for, homceopathically, 
by another. Of that same race which has 
given us the one successful mother-in-law on 
record—there once lived a wise man whose 
definitions were greatly prized by his dis- 
ciples. And it is told of this sage, Ibn 
Gabirol by name, that one day, after the 
fashion of the schools, he was questioned— 
‘Master, what is the test of good manners ?” 
Whereto he answered, “It is the being able 
to put up pleasantly with bad ones.” When 
mothers-in-law shall be able to pass satisfac- 
torily into this seventh heaven—seventh 
standard, we mean—their course should per- 
haps be reckoned complete and their difficult 
art acquired, 





HAUTEVILLE HOUSE. 


An Exiled Port's Home. 
Br HERBERT RIX, B.A. 


T the top of asteep and narrow street | bour, stands an extremely plain, not to say 
in St. Pierre Port, Guernsey, on the | ugly building, bearing above its portal the 


left-hand side as you ascend from the ‘har-| name “ Hauteville 


ouse.” Like most of 
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Garibaldi’s Bed-room, Hauteville House. 


the houses in St. Pierre Port it is built of 
granite—the granite of which the island is 
almost entirely composed, and which is 
shipped to England from the neighbouring 
port of St. Sampson at the rate of nearly 
150,000 tons a year. In this house lived for 
fifteen years, from 1855 to 1870, the poet 
and novelist Victor Marie Hugo. 

The interest of the house lies not merely 
in the fact of its having been the poet's 
residence, but more particularly in the fact 
that it does, in its interior arrangement and 
aspect, reflect to a great degree the life and 
genius of the man. The enlargement and 
decoration of the rooms were the poet’s 
hobby, and occupied his leisure for three 
years, so that it is not wonderful if his 
thought and fancy have left their impress 
and made the house speak to us in no uncer- 
tain manner of the kind of man that lived 
there. Just as Dove Cottage, in its humility 
and severe simplicity, its dedication to nature 
and homeliness, is a commentary upon Words- 
worth’s whole life and work— 

* Roof, window, door, 
The very flowers are sacred to the poor, ” 
The roses to the porch which they entwine——” 
so Hauteville House, with its fantasy and 
bizarrerie, its contrasts and romantic notions 
and imaginative luxuriance, are the very 


- ey 





echo and expression of the work and genius 
of Victor Hugo. 

The story of Hugo’s life is sufficiently 
well known. His father, General Hugo, 
served under Joseph Buonaparte in Italy 
and Spain ; his mother was a Royalist. Vic- 
tor’s political views, influenced in early life 
by his mother, underwent a gradual change 
after her death. A charge of disloyalty was 
brought against him as the author of “ Ma- 
rion de Lorme,” and again as the author of 
“Le Roi s’amuse,” and although the poet 
repudiated these charges there is little doubt 
that the liberal leaven was at work. The 
Revolution of 1848 found him supporting 
the Republic ; in June he was elected to the 
Assembly ; and finally the coup détat put 
his name at the head of the proscribed. 
Twenty thousand francs were offered for his 
capture dead or alive, and after being con- 
cealed for five days at the house of a 
Royalist marquis, he escaped to Brussels in 
the disguise of a workman. In Brussels the 
poet might have spent his life in peace and 
quiet, and Hauteville House might néver 
have known him, but peace and quiet were 
not in the nature of the man. His terrific 
satire, “ Napoléon le Petit,” caused dis- 
turbances which necessitated his leaving 
Belgium. From Belgium he fied to Jersey, 
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and when Jersey became too hot to hold’ 
him he crossed to Guernsey, where he arrived 
in 1855 with greatly reduced means. It 
was at this point in his history that Vic- 
tor Hugo took up his abode in Hauteville 
House. 

The house had its tradition—a tradition 
which may, perhaps, have been attractive for 
one who delighted in the eerie and revelled 
in the preternatural, but which at any rate 
made it cheap! The tradition was of a dark 
deed of murder ; the house was known to be 
haunted ; and in consequence had stood 
empty for nine years. ‘ You may fancy me,” 
he wrote at this time to Jules Janin “as 
doing little less than building a house. I 
have no longer a country, but I want a home. 
... L have taken a house in Guernsey. It 
has three stories, a flat roof, a fine flight of 
steps, a courtyard, a crypt and a look-out ; 
but it is all being paid for by the proceeds of 
‘Les Contemplations.’” 

Here, then, for the next fifteen years lived 
Victor Hugo, and here he wrote some of the 
most famous of his works. “Les Contem- 
plations ” in 1856, “La Légende des Siécles ” 
in 1859, “ Les Misérables” in 1859, “ Les Tra- 
vailleurs de la Mer,” in 1866, and “ L’Homme 
qui rit” in 1869, all issued from Hauteville 
House. . 

The interior of the house presents a very 
different aspect from the plain exterior. It 





is arranged and furnished precisely as it was 
in the poet’s life-time, and the hand and eye 
of the artist are betokened in every room. 
The general effect is one of repose, some 
would say of sombreness, the colours are 
dark and rich, the prevailing tone is low, and 
yet, along with this there is a luxuriance of 
fancy, a play of imagination, and a love of 
the strange and even the grotesque, which 
prevents any approach to monotony, and 
corrects the sobriety of tone which might 
otherwise become oppressive. 

Three or four rooms are biographically of 
special interest. The first of these is called 
the Oak Room, and, as its name indicates, it 
is furnished entirely with oak, very richly 
carved. It is arranged for a bedroom and 
sitting-room, the portion in which the bed is 
placed being partly screened off. This, the 
richest room in the house, has never been 
used. It was prepared by the poet for a 
guest who never came, prepared on the mere 
chance and hope of that guest’s coming. The 
poet entertained an idea, a wish, a pleasing 
fancy; and all this elaborate preparation, 
this lavish embellishment, this care and 
thought, was for the fondly-cherished dream. 
The guest who never came was Garibaldi. 

The following are the verses in which the 
invitation was conveyed* :— 


* “Victor Hugo and His Time.” By Alfred Barbou, Trans- 
lated by E. E. Frewer. P. 279. 
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The Study, Hauteville House, 


** Yes, come! O brother of the bruised spirit, come! 
Though exiles we, for thee we gladly find a home. 
Consent to come, and hospitality partake 
With us, of whom no tyrant’s power slaves could make. 
For Italy, for France, together let us see 
The promise of the glorious day of liberty! 

Together in the evening wait the dawning light, 
When nations shall confess the majesty of right!” 


The fireplace in this room, like the rest of 
the furniture, is of oak, and, carved upon it, 
SVM 


ne side, are the wor 
on one side, are the words NON SEQVOR 


on 
STO 
SED FLEO. 
In striking contrast with this fanciful and 
poetic guest-chamber is the actual bedroom 
of the poet himself—a tiny room at the top 


the other 


a cushion or thick rug, laid in a recess not 


three inches from the ground ; yet this, we | 


are informed, was the poet’s couch. 
In the study one is equally struck by the 


simplicity of the poet’s persona! needs. This, | 


like the bedroom, is a tiny chamber built 


out upon the roof ; the chief peculiarity of it | 


being that it is constructed of glass! Whe- 


ther Victor Hugo was one of those mortals | 


who delight in a tropical heat, whether his 
luxuriant fancy flourished best in the atmo- 


| 





sphere of a hothouse, I do not know, but to 
ordinary mortals the temperature of his study 
on a summer’s day would certainly be in- 


tolerable. The objection of heat, however, 
if he found it an objection, had certainly a 
compensating advantage, that of abundant 
light. ‘From the sombre repose of the lower 
rooms, one passes into this study as intoa 
region of gladdest brightness. Sunshine, to 
all of us in some degree an inspiration, to an 
imaginative writer like Hugo at all times 
most precious, has here its full effect. As 
one enters the room one involuntarily smiles. 


|The cheeriness, the stimulating hilarity of 


| the light awakens the answering light within. 
of the house~—an attic one might almost call | 
it—opening into his study. We look around | 
for the bed, but do not at first recognise it in | 


And then the view! a truly wondrous pros 
pect ! and without doubt a fruitful source of 
suggestion to the author of “Toilers of the 
Sea.” Jersey, Alderney, Sark, Herm, Jethou 
—all the Channel Islands are spread out 
before us, and in the distance, like a blue- 
grey cloud on the horizon, stretches the long 
line of the coast of France. 

The desk at which the poet worked is a 
plain deal flap fixed in one corner of this 
little glass house. It hung by a hinge, and 
when raised was of a height convenient for 
the poet to work at it in a standing posture. 


As he wrote, he would face north-east, with 
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Of mirth and old romance.”’ 
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the view described above spread out before | company without feeling reassured and de- 


him. The little study, severely simple as it | lighted.” 

js, contains one luxury arranged with the | The dining-table is of carved oak, large 
originality which marks the arrangements | and square; the old high-backed chairs are 
throughout the house—namely, two lounges | adorned with paintings in the Flemish style, 
or divans—one, a low-cushioned couch where | with titles fitted to them by the poet him- 
one may stretch and look upward to the sky, | self. At one end of the room is a large 
the other a settee arranged in three tiers, so | earthenware stove, and above it a figure of 
that one may sit at ease at different heights | Liberty cherishing the nursling People, and 
and watch the islands or the vessels out at sea. | inscribed with the verse— 

The other rooms in the house—the draw- 
ing-room, the dining-room, the billiard-room, 
and so forth—are all of interest in their way, | But perhaps the most noticeable piece of fur- 
but it will suffice to give a brief description | niture is the Sella Defunctorum, a very an- 
of one of them, the dining-room, as illustrat- | cient-looking chair or throne, placed against 
ing one side of Hugo’s character. _ the wall at one end of the table, and pro- 

That Victor Hugo shone as a host is re-| tected from desecration by a chain stretched 
corded in every biography of him. In M. | from arm toarm. This old family chair was 
Alfred Barbou’s sketch of the poet, translated | an heirloom which had passed from genera- 
in 1882 by Ellen Frewer, the following pas-| tion to generation, and I am informed that 
sage (p. 363) describes him in this capacity: |in Victor Hugo’s lifetime it was placed at 


“Libertas populum, populus dum sustinet orbem.” 








“At eight o'clock he dines, making it his 
habit to invite not only his nearest friends, 
but such as he thinks stand in need of en- 
couragement, to join him and his grand- 
children at their social meal. At table Victor 
Hugo relaxes entirely from his seriousness. 
The powerful orator, the earnest pleader, be- 
comes the charming and attractive host, full 
of anecdote, censuring whatever is vile, but 
ever ready to make merry over what is gro- 
tesque. Punctually at ten he adjourns to the 
salon, where, in the midst of a distinguished 


circle, he joins in the free flow of conversa- | 


tion. Always affable, he has not merely a 
cordial welcome for the renowned, but a word 
of kind animation for the humblest recruit in 
the literary army. No one can leave his 


table as the representative of those who had 
passed away. On the back is carved the family 
coat-of-arms and the motto EGO HvVGo, and 
PVLVIS CINIS 

ES SVM‘ 
with this, one other reminder of mortality 
may be mentioned, a motto carved above 
the doorway in this same room, with which 
we may fitly close this article, containing as 
it does, together with a profound religious 
truth, a very pathetic allusion to the poet's 
own condition when he inhabited this island 
home— 


| above this, In connection 
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Our illustrations are made from photo- 
| graphs by Mr. T. Singleton, Guernsey. 





AN OLD SONG. 


HERE sunlight sets its latticed gleams 
On oaken walls a-dance, 
There Doris sits; there Doris dreams 
Of mirth and old romance. 


For while she plies the spinet’s keys 
And hums this ancient song, 

She sees, through ruddy lights she sees 
The hall with guests a-throng. 


She hears the viol’s tender note 
Lead forth the trembling flute, 
To set with grace the light gavotte 

For dancers blithe of foot. 


Nor wots the maid that earth is boon 
With tunes as bright to-day,— 

Tis still for youth a wistful tune 
That once the world was gay. 





So Doris dreams that bliss befell 
When this old song was new ; 

Yet round these walls grim faces tell 
How mirth was worn with rue. 
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‘* Of all the palaces so fair 

Built for a royal dwelling, 

In Scotland, far beyond compare 
Linlithgow is excelling ; 

And in its park in jovial June 

How sweet the merry linnet’s tune, 
How blithe the blackbird’s lay ! 

The wild buck bells from ferny brake, 

The coot dives merry in the lake, 

The saddest heart might pleasure take 
To see all nature gay.” 


O sang Scott, giving poetic expression to 
the sentiment uttered centuries ago by 
Mary of Guise, mother of the unhappy Mary, 
when led by James V. into her new home, 
she declared it to be the “most princely 
palace ” she had ever seen—an exaggeration, 
doubtless, from the lips of one who had just 
come from France—but a natural tribute to 
a scene of no ordinary beauty, and to a build- 
ing of stately dignity. 
Not many travellers by the railway from 


an hour or two at this old Scottish burgh, 
and yet there are few towns in Scotland that 
will repay them more. Even the passenger 
who flies past in the express train must be 
attracted by the glimpse he catches of the 
grey ruins rising above the broken roof-lines 
of the nearer houses—the grand Church of 
St. Michael, stretching with its chapels from 
western tower to eastern apse, close by the 
palace—the silver sheet of the loch glancing 
beyond the rich leafage of the old plane- 
trees. It is too striking a scene, too pictur- 
esque a grouping of natural beauty with noble 
masonry not to arrest attention. It is true 





LINLITHGOW. 


By tHe EDITOR. 


Linlithgow, from the west. 


that modern bad taste has done much to mar 
the picture. The romantic Lodge of the 
Knights of St. John, near the station, whose 
tower, touched with many a tint of age, used 
to rise from a cluster of crow-stepped gables, 
corby windows, and richly-coloured tilings, 
has given place to a new “land” of shops, 
more remunerative than the unreplaceable 
beauty that has been destroyed. A recently 
finished Public Hall lifts high and unshapely 
shoulders with a vulgar obtrusiveness, and a 
new Board School has been also pushed into 
prominence against the view-line of the an- 
cient buildings. These signs of “ progress” 
in what used to be the stagnant but interest- 
ing life of a town which preserved untouched 
many delightful features of a former age, are 
no more than what this same “ progress” is 
doing elsewhere. The “old order” may be 
giving place to a new which is its superior in 
material comfort and convenience, but it cer- 
tainly is not so artistic and quaintan order, and 
is as lacking in forceful character in its works 


| in stone and lime as the people of the present 
Edinburgh to Glasgow think of stopping for | 


are lacking in the individuality and “ wut” 
that belonged to their homelier forefathers. 
The monotony of the modern street runs 
parallel to the monotony of habit which has 
taken the place of the strong natural features 
of the men and women, whose queer ways 
and marked originality used to be the re- 
freshment of ordinary life. In spite of Sid- 
ney Smith, who probably did not understand 
Scotch, and couid not therefore see the point 
of a Scotch joke, I believe you will find, even 
yet, more genuine humour and appreciation 
of humour in an ordinary Scottish parish 
than are to be found in an English county. 
But the degeneracy is none the less great. 
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Sir Walter Scott or Dean Ramsay would 


have some difficulty now in finding the stories | 


they loved to tell. 
possessor in “ Thrums” of a spot where in- 
dividuality still survives, but it is to be 
feared that another generation of “ progress” 
will suffice to level all down, and to smooth 
into a tiresome “ gentility” the vigorous free- 
dom and native simplicity which are essential 
to “ character.” 

It is this idea which strikes one who 
knew this same town of Linlithgow a quar- 
ter of a century ago as I did, when for 
seven years I 
held the parochial 
benefice, and who 
sees the changes 
which that brief 
time has worked. 

Within the narrow 
limits of the Lodge 
of St. John, to 
which reference has 
been made, and of 
which not a stone 
now remains, there 
used to be gathered 
quite a unique bit 
of old-world archi- 
tecture. Passing 
through the arched 
“entry,” one found 
a little court which 
recalled Crusader 
work in other lands. 
The outside stair 
leading up from the 
court to the rooms 
above, the stone- 
groined cellars, the 
crust of brown and 
grey on the square 
tower, with its 
cracked lintels and 
mouldering narrow 
windows, the group 





of tiniest corby gables, all were perfect. It 
ought to have been the pride of the town to 


Mr. Barrie is the happy | have preserved such a monument, but men 


“must move with the times,” as it is said. 
When I first knew the old Lodge it was partly 
inhabited by a most respectable butcher, who 
showed me his sitting-room, newly done up 
with a cheap wall-paper of staring green. 
“You see I have been improving the auld 
hoose,” he said. ‘‘ There was naethin’ afore 
but some black wood on the wa’s;” and so the 
grand wainscot was papered ! 

But there are still some bits left of the old 


High Street, Linlithgow. 
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houses. As the Scottish court 

used often to reside at Linlith- 

gow, there arose a number of 

town-houses erected by great families, and 
many of them still remain. A specimen full 
of quaintness stands near where the Lodge of 
the Knights used to be; and for those who 
know how to get up “closes” and search out 
traces of the past, there yet survive delicious 
fragments of the olden time. The street 
architecture in ancient days was probably 
very much like that of the Canongate in 
Edinburgh or of the “ Rows” in Chester. 
Many crow-stepped gables were turned to- 
wards the line of street, and “ ekes” or addi- 
tions were made to the houses by building 
outwards in wood, forming galleries and ar- 
cades in front. Gradually the wood gave 
place to stone, thus causing as it were two 
outer walls, one being the original wall of 
the house, and the other the wall erected in 
place of the wooden screen. In this manner | 
it happens that the old houses yet betray the 

division, and the long slope of the roof shows | 
the place where it was extended to cover the 
newer portion. We have, therefore, to get 
behind the present front in many instances 
in order to discover the old one, and still 
more frequently to get up a “close” or into | 
a back garden before we discover the marks | 
of antiquity. Here, for example, is found on | 
a back wall the coat-of-arms of the family of | 





West Port House. 


Cornwall of Bonhard, bearing the quaint 
motto, “VE.BIG. YE.SEE.VARLY ” (We 


build you see warily). A Cornwall of Bon- 
hard was one of the six knights who were 
dressed the same as the king at the battle of 
Flodden, and who, like their monarch, fell 
fighting. Here again, broken down and de- 


_ cayed, is the house of the Earls of Linlithgow. 


The house from which was fired the fatal 
shot that slew the Good Regent Moray stood 
till a few years ago where now the new Court 
House has been built. A stone inserted in 


_ the wall béars an inscription to that effect. ’ 


Ever and anon fresh monuments of the past 


_are being discovered. On removing the ceil 


ing from a house that was being demolished, 
I found that the old open roof was emblazoned 
with coats-of-arms, the quarterings of which 
indicated a date not less than two and a half 
centuries ago. But many of the most re 
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markable buildings have perished. 
Temple House, so named from the Templars, 
is gone; St. Magdalene’s Chapel and Hos- 
pital gives its name to a famous distillery ; 
the “ Friars’ Brae” recalls the house .of the 
Carmelites ; “‘ Manuel” is the name of a rail- 
way station not far from the spot where stood 
the Convent of Emmanuel; the site of the 
Chapel of St. Ninian, once the most favoured 
shrine of the kings, is a matter of conjec- 
ture only. ‘‘ Champfleurie,” redolent of the 
French influence of Mary of Guise and her 
more famous daughter, forms a strange con- 


“Cockleroi,” the highest hill to the south, is 


corruption of * cuckold le roi.” 


in the history of Scotland that is not in some 
way linked to the grey pile which crowns 


the height above the town and looks down | 
upon the sweet lake beyond. Edward of | 
England, in his “‘ rough wooing,” held it, and 


the remains of the “ Pele mekill and stark” 
{the Castle great and strong)—as Barbour 
calls it—which he erected are still visible. 
It was by stopping his cart of hay under the 


portcullis of this castle that the stout Bunnock 
took it from the “English loons” on behalf | 


of Wallace. It was a favourite residence of 
each of the kings from James I. to James VI. 
James V. was born here, 
and so was the unhappy 
Queen Mary, and the 
room where she first 
saw the light is still 
pointed out. It was in 
St. Catherine’s Aisle, in 
St. Michael’s Church, 
that James IV. saw the 
vision before Flodden, 
which Sir Walter Scott 
relates in “‘ Marmion.” 
It was from the high 
tower, St. Margaret’s 
Bower, that the Queen 
watched in vain for 
the King’s return from 
Flodden. It was “on 
the Feast of the Epi- 
phany at Linlithgow” 
that Sir David Lynd- 
say’s satire, “The Three 
Estates,” was played 
“before the King 
and Queen and the 
Whole Council, spiri- 
tual and temporal, the 
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The 


| master. 
trast with the oil works that vomit forth | 
filth near the ancient “flowery meadow.” | 


two curious wells are passed. 


831 
whole matter thereof,” as the gentle Bel-, 
lenden wrote, “concluded upon the declara- 
tion of the naughtiness in religion and pre-, 
sumption of the bishops.” It gives us a 
strange idea of the coarseness of the times, 
when such a work could have’ been listened 
to. If around Linlithgow the storm of the 
Reformation did not break in battle, it found 
at least some of its leaders on either side. 
Patrick Hamilton, the martyr, was a native 
of the parish, and Ninian Winzet, the ablest 
defender of Romanism, was the parish scheol- 
Cromwell stabled his horses for 
many a day in the old church, which he had 
taken by assault after the battle of Dunbar. 


| The walls, pitted with marks of bullets, show 
also said to be of French origin, and to be a | 


to the present day how hot the fire was. 


| Entrenchments were thrown up in the church- 
There is, in fact, scarcely a great episode | 


yard, and the place became head-quarters 
during 1650—51. Afterwards General Monk 
gave permission to the magistrates to use the 
church for worship, on their furnishing a 
bond for £5,000 and agreeing not to employ 
it for military purposes. 

On going from the station to the palace 
The first is 
surmounted by a figure of St. Michael, the 
patron saint of Linlithgow, and bears the 
quaint legend, ‘“‘St. Michael is kinde to 
strangers.” St. Michael is found, indeed, 
everywhere. The only statue left untouched 
upon the church, which was once crowded 


East Front, Linlithgow Palace. 
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with images, is that of St. Michael in the 
niche at the south-west corner. The ancient 
motto of the town was “Collocet in ccelis 
nos omnes vis Michaelis ”—which gave place 
to the later “ My fruit is fidelity to God 
and the king ”—the legend belonging to the 
old coat-of-arms, representing a greyhound 


just before the Reformation. 


rhyme— 


The old 


* Glasgow for bells, 
Linlithgow for wells,” 


finds illustration here to the present day. 
From the Cross a steep ascent leads up to 


the noble gateway, with its groined arch, | 


through which we pass to the esplanade in 





front of the dark pile of the castle, and with | 


St. Michael’s Church on the right. 
gateway is an interesting panel containing 


Over the | 
'of the order of Henry VIII.’s chapel. 


fac-similes of the four orders of knight-| 


hood conferred on James V. 


It was in| 


reference to them that we read how, when ! 


James VI. was to visit Linlithgow, a certain 
sum was spent “for gelting and laying over 
with oyle cullour the four orderis above the 
utter yett, and furnishing all sorts of gelt, 
oyle, and workmanschip thereto.” 

The church is one of the finest in Scotland, 
and is of the so-called Scottish Decorative, 
in which French architectural influence is 
marked. Like many other parish churches 
in that land it has suffered cruelly—not at 
the hands of John Knox, who has been sadly 
misrepresented in this connection, but of 
those who ought to have been its friends. It 





chained to a tree, surrounded by the water 
of the lake. The other well is the great 
fountain at the Market Cross, a restoration 
of the ancient one, and, like the ruined 
fountain at the palace, it carries a quaint 
symbolism, expressing in stone the satires on 
the clergy which characterized the period 


Gateway, Linlithgow Palace. 


was dealt with at the beginning of this cen- 
tury in a way which was characteristic of the 
time. The Scottish crown, which surmounted 
the tower and which bore as finial and 
vane the favourite device of James HIl— 
being a hen with chickens, and the motto, 
“Non dormit qui custodit ”—was removed 
as dangerous, although the stone-work was 
solid as rock. A huge partition was built 
across the church, walling off a portion for 
worship, in which galleries were erected, and 
the open roof was replaced by a stucco ceiling 
To 
complete the Vandalism the whole interior of 
the church, ancient and modern, was white- 
washed! Something has been done to 
remedy these evils, but the process of com 
plete restoration has yet to be undertaken 
The exterior of the church has many curious 
features, and the interior is impressive. In 
the tower are three ancient bells, still used. 
The largest carries the legend— 


Lpulitha® . billa . me . fecit . bocor . alma 
maria . Domini . Hracobi . quarti . tempore 
magnificti . Anno . milleno . quatringeno 
nonageng. 


* “The town of Linlithgow made me--I am called Blessed 
Mary—in the time of the august Lord James the fourth, # 


the year one thousand four hundred and ninety.” 
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The Scots Magazine and Caledonian Mercury 
for 1746 that while the retreat from Falkirk 
was on the 17th January of that year, the 
burning of the palace did not occur till the 
lst February. However, the fact that it was 
caused by the carelessness of soldiers of the 
royal army under Cumberland, who had been 
quartered there, makes it possible that the 
bon mot of the sturdy old lady was really 
uttered, although not to General Hawley. 
The palace forms a square, with the towers 
and battlements resting on corbels, and sur- 
rounds a court or quadrangle, measuring 91 
feet by 88. It belongs to various periods, 
the earliest of the existing pile dating from 
1425. Both castle and church had been 
burnt the previous year, and we find under 
James I. a charge in the Treasurer’s book for 
£2,440 10s. 74d., for rebuilding under the 
direction of “John of Walton.” The latest 
portion is the north side next the court, which 
was rebuilt in the time of James I. of Eng- 
land, and carries the monogram of Charles as 
Prince of Wales. Passing through the gate- 
way into the quadrangle, we gain an idea of 
the extent of the ruin. In the middle of the 


St. Michael’s Well. 


The third and smallest bell was re- 
cast in 1718, and has the funny 
inscription, “Sicut quondam Meg 
Duncan” (as formerly Meg Dun- 
can). Who was Meg Duncan ? 

By common consent the palace 
was the noblest royal house in Scot- 
land, and its ruins show still its 
greatness. 

The usual account of how the 
palace was burned is partly apocry- 
phal. It is stated that the confla- 
gration took place when General 
Hawley and his dragoons took 
shelter there in their flight from 
the battle of Falkirk, and that Mrs. 
Glen Gordon, the keeper of the 
palace and a notorious Jacobite, 
when she remonstrated in vain 
with the general for the care- 
lessness of himself and his men, 
ended with the clever witticism, 
“Aweel, aweel, I can rin fra fire 
as fast as ony general in the 
king’s army.” But facts are against . 
the tradition, for it appears from Earl of Linlithgow’s Town House, back view. 
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court lie the fragments of the ancient foun- 
tain, whose former beauty now lives in the 
fac-simile recently erected by the Queen 
in front of Holyrood. We find ourselves 
surrounded by dark walls, piereed by win- 
dows of various styles, and “ boles,” and 
loopholes. Four towers, bearing winding 
stairs, rise at each corner, and another octa- 
gonal staircase projects up the centre front 
of the north side. On the east is what 
used to be the principal entrance across a 
drawbridge, and over it are three empty 
niches which once carried figures, emblems 
of the Three Estates, with a descriptive 
scroll above. In one niche was the Pope, 
representing the Church; in another a knight 
in armour, representing “the classes”; and 
in the third a labourer, representing “the 
masses.” A story is told of how the statue 
of the Pope came to an untimely end. The 


parish minister of that day was characteristi- | 
cally given both to the denunciation of the 


Pope and to praying for his overthrow. This 
stirred the zeal of a drunken blacksmith, 
who, in a fit of intoxication, determined he 
would put an end to the minister’s troubles 
by getting a rope round the effigy and hurl- 
ing it to the ground. 
minister began his usual tirade he was sud- 
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denly arrested by a loud voice from his 
congregation, “ Never heed the Paip mair; 
I dinged him doun yestreen !” : 

What remains of the old palace is peculiarly 
interesting. Without dwelling on details, 
we may visit the room. where Queen Mary 
was born, and think of the time when the 
sweet child face might have been seen 
gazing out through the narrow windows 
upon the green “ Peel,” and on the bright 
lake, all innocent of the dark future. When 
she was born there her father was dying in 
Falkland, with the sad foreboding when he 
heard it was a girl, “It cam’ wi’ a lass, and 
it'll gang wi’ a lass.” The little stone-groined 
chamber which forms the highest coign of 
vantage, touches one with still sadder associa- 
tions when we read the modern inscription 
from “ Marmion,” over the door— 

** His own Queen Margaret, who in Lithgow’s bower, 

All lonely sat and wept the weary hour.” 

It was a vain watch she kept for her gallant 
king. The wild morning when “the flowers 
o the forest” were cut down at Flodden, 
swept like a blast from the grave over Scot- 
land, and embraced the widowed queen as 
'well as the poorest peasant. These sad 
| associations are nevertheless an exception. 
The rest of the palace is associated mostly 
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Room in which Queen Mary was born, 7th December, 1542. 


with the revels and masques in which the 
Jacobite monarchs delighted, with the pranks 


of jesters and the adventures of the “Gaber- 
lunzie man ”—famed in many a ballad. 

The grandest apartment in Linlithgow is 
the “Lyon Chamber,” in which more than 


one meeting of Parliament was held. It 
must have been a noble hall with its great 
fire-place and hangings of tapestry and open 
roof of oak. From the Lyon Chamber one 
may pass through the roofless chapel, with 
its empty niches and lancet windows once 
filled, and that as early as 1535, with stained 
glass. It was for service here that when 
James IV. came from Holyrood, it was the 
custom to bring “the king’s pair of: organs ” 
—whatever these may have been—to be 
played at mass. 

Torn and dark are the ruins of this fair 
structure, the favourite home of many a 
Scottish monarch, and it is not creditable 
to the Government that only after much 
pressure can the most meagre pittance be 
secured for its preservation. 
sorry treatment of what Sir David Lyndsay 
described as a— 

palyce of pleasance 
Might be ane pattern in Portugal or France.” 

The old Burgh, picturesque in its monu- 
ments, is equally picturesque in many of its 
customs, and, when I knew it, in many of 
the quaint people who lived there. Never 


This is surely | 


can I forget my good friend and beadle—a 
thorough gentleman, and as proud of his 
official ancestry as any Duke could be of his 
pedigree—for, as he often told me, “ My 
faither, and grandfaither, and great-grand- 
faither, were a’ bedrells in Lithgow afore 
me.” He scarcely forgave me, however, for 
recounting the slip he made, when, pointing 
out the graves of my two predecessors, he 
showed me a vacant space with “There’s 
whaur ye'll lie yersel—if we're spared /” A 
very different man was the old soldier, 
“Yorkie,” who loved a dram “ unwisely and 
too well.” “Take that letter,” said the Pro- 
vost, “and ye'll get a dram when ye come 
back.” “If it’s a the same, Provost,” said 
Yorkie, “ye micht gie me it afore I go—for 


| there’s a wheen (a good many) sudden deaths 


about the noo!” 

One of the best known among the gentry 
was an original in his way, and strangely 
out of place in a Scottish country town. 
He was usually called .“ Uncle William.” 
When a young man he had a tiff with 
| his father, and went off suddenly to the 
| Continent, and lived there—in France and 
| Italy—for many years. On his father’s death 
| he returned to the paternal home, and soon 
changed it into a foreign villa, with stucco 
| figures and green persiennes. A great music- 
room was built, the floor of oak waxed and 
regularly “frotté.” There were an organ, 
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Old House, High Street. 


a grand-piano, and various violins, and the 
furniture, brought expressly from Paris, com- 
pleted the foreign tout ensemble of this 
“grande salle.” He had been brought up 
strictly as “an Auld Licht,” and bitterly did 
he resent in his old age the fetters thus laid 
upon him. When he returned from abroad 
it was his delight to give various shocks to 
the “Auld Lichts’” nerves—especially on 
Sundays. Sometimes he would accumulate 
all the prunings of his garden for a week, 
that he might have a roaring bonfire when 
the “ Auld Lichts” were passing the gate on 
their way to their church. 
would watch the appgoach of groups of these 
sober Puritans, and, on a sudden, up went the 
windows, and there sounded forth the most 
secular and brilliant music from the piano. 
When I knew him these freaks had been long 
laid aside; but it was the funniest thing to 
go to his hospitable house on a summer even- 
ing, and as the rich glow of sunset fell on 
the Loch, and the massivg,puin of the palace 
rose on the farther side; black against the 
red sky, one was ushered as into another 
world, and the queer figure of the old man, 
with grizzled beard and broad slouching hat, 
met one with a greeting in French or Italian. 
You had to accompany him on an inspection 
of his lettuce—grown from seed specially 
imported ; you had to discuss the merits of 
the petit pois, while being told that a dish 
of them would be served at a petit souper 





Sometimes he | 


afterwards. His talk was a 
mixture of French, Italian, and 
his native tongue—but chiefly 
French. The petit souper was 
always perfect, and as thoroughly 
foreign in every detail as if served 
in some villa on the outskirts 
of Paris. The cups and saucers, 
plates, spoons, were evidently 
imported from France, and of the 
type familiar in many a café ; and 
the macaroni, petit pois—served 
hot in a white china bowl—and 
omelette. aua fines herbes, would have 
done credit to any chef. And 
during the meal the little eyes 
twinkled and flashed over the short 
cut moustache and beard, and 
the polyglot talk went on—brim- 
ming over with humour and a de- 
licious and usually harmless cyni- 
cism. The old servant had caught 
up his lingo, and would some- 
times anticipate his “Jenny, un 
petit morceau de pain,” by hand- 
ing it unsolicited, saying, “ Here’s 
| yer pittee morsoo!” He was at heart a 
| kindly man, and one whose “bark”—even 
| in matters theological—“ was worse than his 
| bite,” when you gained his confidence. 

| The famous “Marches Day ” must remain 
|undescribed. It was announced on the 
| Friday previous by tuck of drum, “Oyez! 
| oyez! oyez! 
'whole inhabitants of the Royal Burgh of 
| Linlithgow, are hereby summoned to attend 
‘my Lord Provost, Bailies, and Council, at 
the ringing of the bells for the purpose 
| of riding the Town’s Marches and Liberties, 
according to the use and custom of this 
ancient and honourable Royal Burgh ; and 
that in their best carriage and equipage, 
apparel and array,” &c. And so, on the day 
appointed, the gay procession sets out to the 
sound of music ; ending at the ancient Castle 
of Blackness, near which and the walls of 
St. Ninian’s Chapel the Court is fenced. “I 
defend and forbid in our Sovereign Lady’s 
name and in the name of the Lord Provost 
and Bailies of the Royal Burgh of Linlithgow, 
that no person or persons trouble or molest 


leave being first asked and then given, under 
all highest pains that after may follow. God 
save the Queen.” After which, the vassals, 


beginning with the Earl of Hopetown, are 
solemnly, and as vainly, summoned. 

It is a picturesque remnant of a picturesque 
May it continue! 





past. 





The burgesses, craftsmen, and . 


this Court, nor speak for another without 
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NURSE ELISIA. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


“ ha read any more, my dear,” said 
Ralph Elthorne, gentiy. 

Nurse Elisia looked up from her book and 
found that the patient was gazing at her. 

“Ah,” he said, with a faint smile on his | 
pinched lips, “I said ‘my dear.’ Yes: not | 
the way to address one’s nurse. It was to) 
the sweet, gentle woman who has tended me | 
with all the patient affection of a daughter.” | 

“ Oh, Mr. Elthorne!” she cried, her eyes | 
brimming with tears, “1 have only tried to do | 
my duty as your attendant.” | 

“ And you have done much more,” he said, | 
as he still gazed at her thoughtfully. ‘* You 
have set me thinking a great deal, my child | 
—a great deal, and—no, you must not talk 
of leaving here again for a long time—a very 
long time.” 

She shook her head. 

“T have duties in London, sir, which call 
me away.” 

“ And a duty here which keeps you,” he 
said, smiling. ‘‘ You would not be so hard- 
hearted as to leave such a broken old fellow 
us I am—helpless.” 

“But you will not be so helpless soon, 
sir.” 

“Ah, well,” he replied, “there is time 
enough for that. We shall see—we shall 
see. Yes? Come in!” he cried, querulously, 
for there was a tap at the door. “No, no; 
don’t come in. See who it is, my child. If 
it is Isabel, she may come. If it is my 
sister, tell her I cannot see her to-night, and 
that she must stay with her visitor.” 

“ And it will make her more bitter against 
me,” thought Elisia, as she crossed the room 
to find that it was Maria Bell. 

“Miss Isabel wants you in the lib’ry, 
nurse, in a quarter of an hour,’ said the 
woman shortly ; and she turned her back 
and went down. 

“ What is it—what is it ?” said Elthorne, 
sharply. 

She told him. 

“Now what can she want that she could 
not have come and said to you herself? In 
a quarter of an hour, eh?” he continued, 
turning his eyes to the little carriage clock 
standing on the table. “Yes: they will be 
out of the dining-room then, and the gentle- 
men will be sitting over their claret—as I 
used to be over my glass of port—as I used 
‘to be over my glass of port.” 








“Shall I read to you again for a while, 
sir?” said the nurse, to divert his thoughts 
from the past. 

“No, not now,” he said, shortly. “ Hah! 
How little we know of what is in store for 
us. Such a hale, strong man as I was, nurse. 
And now, a helpless baby—nothing more.” 

“Nothing more, sir ? With mental powers 
such as yours ?” 

“Hah! yes. A good reproof, but it is 
impossible not to lie here and repine. Mental 
powers such as mine! That was not meant 
as flattery, eh ?” 

“I think you know I would not be so 
contemptible, sir,” she said. 

“Yes, do know. Thank you. Another 
reproof. Why, nurse, my accident must 
have done me good. I should have resented 
reproofs once upon a time. But I’ve paid 
dearly for my lesson—very dearly indeed, 
and there isso much more to pay—all my 
life.—Yes, all my life.” 

He closed his eyes, and lay thinking for 
some time, not opening them till the quarter 
of an hour had nearly sped, when he looked 
sharply at the little clock. 

“Time you went down,” he said, sharply. 
“Tell Isabel to come and see me a little 
sooner to-night, to sit a quarter of an hour 
before she goes to bed.” 

Elisia placed a glass close to her patient’s 
head ; saw that the cord was within reach, 
in case he should want to ring, and then, 
conscious that he was attentively watching 
her every act with a satisfied look in his 
eyes, she passed out into the corridor, and 
then drew back slightly, for Aunt Anne had 
just passed the door, and was going on to her 
own chamber with her dress rustling loudly 
as it swung from side to side, and threatened 
to sweep some of the valuable ornaments 
from the side-tables and brackets arranged 
here and there. Then, turning into her 
room, the door was closed and Elisia went 
on down. 

As she reached the hall, voices could be 
heard plainly in the dining-room, where she 
judged that the gentlemen would still be 
sitting over their wine. She half stopped as 
one voice rose louder and sounded deep and 
hoarse, and for the moment it seemed as if, 
in dread lest the door should be opened, and 
the occupants of the room appear, she was 
about to retreat up-stairs; but, recovering her 
confidence, she passed on toward the library, 
the softly-subdued notes of a piano reaching 
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her ear from the drawing-room, so that she 
was in no wise surprised on turning the 
handle to find that the library was lit up, 
but vacant. 

The door swung to as she entered and 
glanced round the massively-furnished room 
with its heavy bronze figures on the mantel- 
piece, each bearing a globe lamp which threw 
a subdued light around, while a broad green 
shade spread a circle of light on the book- 
covered table. 

Elisia took a few steps forward into the 
room, rested her hand upon the back of one 
of the heavy leather-covered chairs, and 
sighed as she stood thinking. For the place 
with its calm silence and softened light 
evoked thought, and the disposition to recall 
the days when life seemed opening out before 
her in one long vista of joy. At that time it 
was as if there was no such element in exis- 
tence as sorrow; and yet of late hers had been 
permeated by incessant grief, and a despon- 
dency so great that there were hours when 
she lay sleepless, thinking that death when it 
came would be no trouble, only a great and 
welcome rest. 

She sighed again as she stood there cross- 
ing one hand over the other, and half resting 
on the great chair-back. And now a smile 
faintly dawned upon her lip, as she began to 


think of her mission there, and of how long 


it would be before Isabel came. For it was 
pleasant to think of the fresh, innocent, young 
face, which had now grown to light up when 
they met, as its owner became more trusting 
and affectionate day by day. 

Then, as she thought that the girl would 
come as soon as the piece she played was 
finished, the tears rose to her eyes. For the 
melody she heard, like every air that has 
once made its way to the heart, evoked old 
memories of scenes years before, when she 
had played that old air. It had been a 
favourite of hers, and used to sound bright 
and joyous, but now it was full of sadness. 

“ Why is it,” she thought, “that as time 
glides on, all these old airs grow more 
mournful in their tones ?” 

The answer to this has never come, but 
the fact remains the same; and why should 
they not sound more sad to us who heard 
them in our youth, and love them better in 
our riper years when they are blended with 
memories, and softened by time, even if the 
hearing of the strain does produce a mistiness 
of vision and a disposition to sigh ? 

Even as Elisia stood and listened, the 
tones of the piano seemed to float to her, 
and it was not until there was the faint sound 





of aclosing door that she awoke to the fact 
that there was no other sound vibrating in 
the air, and that all was very still where she 
waited. But her heart beat more quickly, 
and her hand was raised to her breast in the 
fancy that she might stay its throbbing, 
for the step she heard was familiar—that 
hasty, decided pace, crossing the marble 
floor, as if bound on some important mission. 

Her lips parted, and there was a hunted 
look in her eyes as she looked sharply round 
for a way of retreat. ‘He is coming here,” 
she said, in a hurried whisper, and she 
glided towards a folding screen between her 
and one of the great book-cases ; but before 
she reached it the piainly-heard steps ceased, 
and she knew that they were hushed on the 
thickly-carpeted stairs. ‘ 

“Gone to his father’s room,” she said, 
with a sigh of relief, and, walking back to the 
chair, she rested one elbow upon it and let 
her face drop down upon her hand, the tears 
welling forth, and one glistening between 
her white fingers in the soft light. 

“ No—no—no,” she said quietly. “It 
cannot be now. It is all a painful dream. 
All that is dead.” 

She tried to picture in her mind Isabel in 
the drawing-room playing the last chords of 
the familiar old air, and then leaving the 
music-stool to join her there, but another 
figure forced itself to the front, and she saw 
the dark form of Neil Elthorne as vividly as 
if she were watching him from close at hand. 
She could picture him passing along the 
corridor, then opening the chamber door, to 
see him more plainly as the soft light from 
the room shone out like a golden glow, and 
lit up his pale, thoughtful face. Then she 
seemed to see him close the door, cross the 
room, and go to his old seat beside the 
couch. And how familiar that attitude had 
become, as he bent forward to take and hold 
his father’s hand. 

She was mentally gazing on father and 
son when the scene changed, and once more 
there was the old man’s flushed and dis- 
torted face, with the veins starting and eyes 
wild with anger as he realised that his long- 
cherished plans had been so rudely overset. 

The scene was very plain to her imagina- 
tion. There, too, were the handsome mascu- 
line-looking sisters, whose eyes flashed at her 
scornfully, as she saw herself standing there 
pale and shrinking in her plain black dress, 
and then meeting Ralph Elthorne’s searching 
gaze. She remembered her effort to be firm, 
and yet how she had trembled in dread of 
the man’s fierce anger. And without cause, 
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for from that moment he had spoken diffe- 
rently to her, he had grown more kind and 
gentle ; in fact, there had been times when 
she had fancied in her dread and shrinking 
that his words even sounded fatherly. 


It might be imagination, she knew, but | 


his manner had ended in evoking thoughts 
which had grown stronger than ever that 
night, and over which she brooded now. 

Minute after minute passed unnoticed as 
she stood in the old library, and she gave 
quite a start, and her hand fell to her side as 
a door opened again, and. this time she heard 
voices. 

“Has Isabel forgotten me?” she said to 
herself, as steps crossed the marble floor 


again, another door was opened and closed, | 


and she stood listening and expectant. 

Then there was a quick, light step, the 
library door was thrust open, and she turned 
eagerly to greet Isabel, but started back in 
alarm on finding herself face to face with 
Alison, who quickly shut the door and 
advanced towards her with a meaning smile 
upon his countenance, which she could see 
was slightly flushed by the wine of which he 
had partaken freely. 

A minute later Neil entered the room 
and seemed blinded by the passion which 
surged up in his labouring breast. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ WHat will he do ?—what will he say ?” 
panted Elisia, as she hurried across the hall 
to reach the stairs. Her customary calmness 
was gone, and one moment she was wild with 
excitement, the next her heart was sinking 
in despair. 

“Tl run back,” she thought, as she stopped 
short. “It was cowardly to go and leave 
him.” 

She took a couple of steps back, for a great 
dread had assailed her: those two brothers 
were face to face! What might not happen! 
—and she the cause. 
to the library, when a hand was laid upon 
the door, and in her dread she stopped short, 
turned, and was making for the stairs, but, 
feeling that she would be in full view of who- 
ever left the room, she ran swiftly over the 


marble floor to the large portiére at the end | 


of the hall, and entered the great conservatory 
which ran all along that side of the house, 
— and drawing-room opening into it as 
well. 

With her heart beating heavily, she had 
hardly found refuge among the broad leaves 
of the great exotics when she heard a quick 


She was halfway back | 


| step crossing the hall, and she shrank further 
away. 

“Neil,” she said to herself; “and he is 

| coming to drag me back to face his brother.” 

But even as she thought thus the sound 

ceased, and she knew that he had once more 
ascended the stairs. She stood there in the 
semi-darkness, hardly daring to breathe, till 

| she felt that Neil must have reached his room ; 
and then, with a feeling of utter desolation op- 
pressing her—a misery greater than she could 
bear—she turned toward the hall, dimly con- 
scious that some one was speaking in the 
drawing-room, for the voice came through 
the open window at the far end of the con- 
servatory. 

But it was nothing to her; only some one 
|to avoid. Neil had surprised her with his 
| brother—that was all her brain would bear ; 
| and, trying to think what she should do next, 
|she had nearly reached the hall when she 
| stopped short, with her cheeks flushing, and 
|a sensation of anger which mastered every- 
| thing else rising in her breast, 

There was no hesitation now in her move- 
ments. She walked sharply along the tiled 
floor, with the great-Jeaved plants brushing 
'her arm, straight for the open doorway 
_ through which a subdued light showed the 
form of leaf and spray, and stepped at once 
into the dimly-lighted drawing room, where 
a similar scene was being enacted to that in 
which she had so lately taken part. 

Here seemed to her to be the reason why 
| Isabel had not kept her appointment, for, as 
| she entered, Sir Cheltnam was standing half- 
_way down the room, his back toward her, 

and holding Isabel’s hands tightly in his, as, 

half-banteringly, he put aside as folly every 
| appeal and protest uttered by the now fright- 
| ened girl. 

Isabel was striving vainly to release her- 
self when she caught sight of the dark figure 
of the nurse, framed, as it were, in the con- 
servatory doorway, and, uttering a cry of 
joy, she now wrenched her hands away from 
their visitor’s grasp, and before Burwood 
could check her she ran to Elisia’s side, clung 
to her, and panted, excitedly: 

“ Nurse—Nurse—don't leave me—pray, 
| pray, stay here!” 

‘My poor child!” whispered Elisia, as she 
bent over the hysterical girl, and drew her 

tightly to her breast. ‘‘ Hush !—hush !—for 
every one’s sake try and master it. You are 
| quite safe now.” 
| “Yes—yes ; quite safe now,” sobbed Isabel. 
_ “ Don’t—don’t leave me here.” 


Sir Cheltnam, meanwhile, had stood in the 
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middle of the room speechless with fury, for 
the interruption had been completely unfore- 
seen. It was understood with Aunt Anne 
and Alison that he was to win from Isabel 
her consent to an early marriage, that very 


night, and those who had promised their help | 


had carefully arranged that the (¢ée-d-téte 
should have no one to mar its course. 

But the little bit of grit had, as is often 
the case, made its way into the mechanism, 
and the wheels had so suddenly come toa 
stoppage, that the baronet was for the mo- 
ment utterly confounded. 

It was only a few minutes before that, in 
the dining-room, Alison had, for about the 
fifth time, consulted his watch, and then said 
quickly : 

“There, old chap, it’s all right, now. She 
will be alone in the drawing-room, so off with 
you, and say all you like.” 

“You think the old man will not make 
any objection—on account of his illness, you 
know ?” 

“Not an objection. 
quick ; be off,” 

“ What a hurry you are in.” 

“ Well, you wished me to be,” said Alison, 
sharply, and hardly able to keep from refer- 
ring again to his watch. 

“Humph! Yes,” said the baronet ; and 
they parted, each to follow out his plans, 
which seemed too well made to fail. 

“Take me to my room, now,” whispered 
Isabel, as she clung tightly to her protectress, 
whose face was bent down so that her lips 
rested upon the girl’s wavy hair. “I will 
not stay here to be insulted,” she cried, as 
indignation was beginning fast to take the 
place of fear. “It is shameful. It is too 
<ruel of Aunt Anne. She left me on purpose.” 

“Hush !—hush, my child!—be calm,” 
whispered Elisia, in whom a strange sense of 
élation was growing fast, as she felt the ever- 
tightening clutch of the agitated girl. ‘There 
is no need to let others know. You are quite 
safe now.” 

“Yes, I know,” cried Isabel, hysterically ; 
“but where is Neil —where is my brother ? 
He promised so faithfully to stay—to keep 
by me—to—oh, nurse—nurse,” she sobbed, 
as she gave way now to a fit of weeping that 
was almost childlike in its intensity—“ pray, 
pray, go with me to my room.” 


Never fear. There, 


“ Directly, dear ; but try and be calm first. 


Think of the servants. For your father’s 
sake.” 

“Yes ; I’m better now,” sighed Isabel with 
childlike simplicity, as she turned to dart 
@ defiant look at Sir Cheltnam, who had 

XXXIII—59 


been fuming with rage and surprise at the 
interruption, and who had made several at- 
tempts to gain a hearing, but had been till 
now completely ignored. 

As he saw Isabel’s eyes directed toward 
him at last, he took a step or two forward. 

“You foolish girl,” he said, with a forced 
laugh ; “ how can you be soabsurd ? Here,” 
he continued ; “ you are the nurse, I suppose 
—Mr. Elthorne’s attendant ?” 

A thrill ran through Elisia’s frame, and 
she started slightly, but she did not change 
her position—keeping her lips pressed on the 
girl’s soft hair, as she held her tightly to her 
breast. 

“Do you hear, woman?” cried Sir Chelt- 
nam. “I am speaking to you. How dare 
you force your way into the drawing-room 
like this ?” 

She made no answer, but drew a long, deep 
breath, while Isabel clung more tightly. 

“‘Don’t—don’t take any notice,” she whis- 
pered. ‘“Howdare he! He has no right to 
speak to you. Don’t—don’t leave me.” 

A gentle pressure of the arm about her 
made Isabel utter a sigh of relief. 

*“ Tsabel,” cried Sir Cheltnam. 
you be so foolish, dear ! 
away. It is too absurd.” 

“Come,” said Elisia, in a low voice; and 
then, as if to herself, “ I cannot speak to-him. 
—Come, my dear ; I will take you to your 
room.” 

“ Ridiculous !” cried Sir Cheltnam, angrily, 
for he caught her last words. “ Isabel, my 
child, how can you be sosilly ! For Heaven's 
sake, have some self-respect—some for me— 
your affianced husband.” 

He spoke in a low, earnest tone, now, and 
tried to take one of her hands. 

“Do you hear me?” he continued, with a 
touch of anger in his tones. “Can you not 
see that this woman is bound to go and repeat 
all she has seen? You are behaving like a 
little schoolgirl. This will be the talk of the 
servants hall. For your father’s sake do try 
and be sensible. There, my good woman, 
you see that you are not wanted here ; have 
the goodness to go.” 

To his rage and astonishment, Elisia 
averted her face more from him, and, utterly 
ignoring his presence, led Isabel toward the 
! door; but, before they could reach it, he 
interposed, and placed his back against the 

anel. 

“Stop!” he cried, angrily. “ Isabel, my 
child, this wretched scene must come to an 
end. You are making us both too ridiculous. 
Leave this woman, and order her to go, Tell 
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her it was all a wretched mistake, and that 
she had no business to intrude.” 

“No, no,” said Isabel, huskily. “It is 
not a mistake.” Then, in a whisper to 
Elisia, “ Pray, pray, don’t listen to what he 
says. Why is not Neil here ?” 

“ Am I to ring for the servants, and have 
you turned out of the room?” cried Sir 
Cheltnam, furiously. “Do you hear me? 
Miss Elthorne does not require your pre- 
sence, and I order you to go.” 

No answer, but the face kept resolutely 
averted. 

“You are a stranger here, and I suppose 
Miss Elthorne’s cry startled you. I now 
tell you that your interference was uncalled 
for. I am Sir Cheltnam Burwood, and this 
lady is to be my wife.” 

*No—no!” cried Isabel, excitedly. 
“Never, never! This way, nurse. Come 
through the conservatory.” 

She was full of eagerness now, and seemed 
to have cast off her girlish timidity, as she 
tried to drag her protectress toward the open 
door. But Sir Cheltnam was too quick for 
her. 

‘You foolish girl!” he cried, as he caught 
her by the wrist, and by a quick, sharp move- 
ment, literally plucked her away from Elisia, 
and stood between them, pointing to the door. 

“There has been enough of this,” he cried, 
angrily. ‘“ Now, my good woman, go!” 

Up to this moment Elisia had not looked 
him full in the face, but had kept it bent 
down as at first, and turned away from 
where the shaded lamps shed their subdued 
light. 

Sir Cheltnam had attributed this to fear ; 
and, blaming himself for want of decision, he 
now stood in a commanding attitude, expect- 
ing that he would be obeyed; but to his 
astonishment he saw the nurse slowly raise 
her head, draw herself up proudly, and step 
toward him. As her face came now into the 
light, and he met a pair of flashing, indig- 
nant eyes fixed on his, he started violently 
and loosed his grasp on Isabel’s wrist, leaving 
her free to take refuge once more half behind 
Elisia as she clung to her arm. 

“You!” he said, hoarsely, as he took a 
step back. 

“You order me to go, Cheltnam Bur- 
wood!” said Elisia, sternly. ‘ You, whose 
presence in this room is an outrage—an 
insult to an English lady.” 

*You—here 1” he faltered. 

““Yes—I—here,” she said, coldly, as she 
passed her arm round Isabel and drew her 
close, “ here to protect this poor motherless 








girl from such a man as you. Mr. Elthorne 
must have been ignorant of your true cha. 
racter when he admitted you to his house, 
doubly ignorant when he allowed you to 
address his child.” 

There was a look of tenderness that was 
almost maternal in her eyes as she looked 
down at Isabel, whose eyes sought her 
wonderingly. 

Sir Cheltnam made a desperate effort to 
recover himself, but it was so feeble that 
Elisia laughed contemptuously. 

“Who is this woman, Isabel, that she 
dares p 

But he did not finish his sentence. The 
mocking laugh froze the words on his lips, 
and he gave an impatient stamp upon the 
floor as Elisia went on, with every word she 
uttered stinging him by its contemptuous 
tone. 

“* Mr. Elthorne lies up-stairs perfectly help 
less, but at a word from me he has those who 
will obey his wishes, and Sir Cheltnam Bur 
wood will be thrust from the door with the 
disgrace that is his due. Go, sir, before I 
am compelled to speak and tell Mr. Elthorne 
the full story of your life—of your conduct 
toward the trusting girl who was to have 
been your wife. You have no doubt as to 
Mr. Elthorne’s judgment, and what his de 
cision will be.” 

Burwood stood glaring at her with teeth 
and hands clenched, as if utterly cowed by 
the eyes which gazed firmly into his. He 
tried to speak again and again, and his lips 
parted, but no words came. There wem 
moments when the whole scene appeared t 
him like a nightmare which after a time he 
would shake off, for it was impossible, he 
told himself, that he could be awake, face to 
face with her. Her presence was a myth: 
she could not, he said to himself, be present 
there in Ralph Elthorne’s house, and in the 
guise of a hospital nurse. It was all a dream. 
In his excitement since dinner, as he sab 
with Alison, waiting for the time when he 
should find Isabel alone, he must have ut 
knowingly drunk too much wine, and this 
was the result—this waking dream—this 
strange mental aberration which would soop 
pass away. 

And as these thoughts crowded through 
his disordered brain, he threw back and 
shook his head as if expecting that this acb 
would clear away the mist which troubled 
him. Butno: there she stood—that womaa 
whom he had sworn to love, fixing his eyes 
so that he could not tear them away ; 
after vainly and silently fighting for the 
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mastery—striving to beat down that firm 
accusing gaze, he muttered an imprecation, 
turned hastily, and seized the handle of the 
door. But he snatched his hand away in- 
stantly, and strove to make another effort as 
he swung sharply round. 

“Tsabel,” he cried, “I swear to you— 
pray listen to me—I vow and declare, dear 
—this woman—this 

He faltered in his speech, his words trailed 
off, becoming more and more disconnected, 





‘and he stopped short, for the stern, fixed 


gaze never left him, the beautiful eyes lite- 
rally mastered him, and, after trying to coin 
some excuse, utter some words which should 
bring Isabel to his side, he ground his teeth 
savagely, turned, and literally rushed from 
the room. 

For a time no sound was heard in the 
drawing-room where Elisia stood, clasping 
Isabel more tightly than ever to her breast ; 
and, as they listened, they heard the hurried 
steps of Sir Cheltnam crossing the hall ; then 
the great door closed heavily and the hur- 
ried steps were heard again upon the gravel 
of the drive, growing more and more faint, 
till finally they died away, and Isabel uttered 
alow, catching sigh of relief. 

“Oh, nurse—Nurse Elisia!” cried the 
girl at last, as she looked wonderingly in 
the proud, stern face whose gaze was still 
directed at the closed door—“ what can I do 
to thank you?” 

“Thank me with your love.” 

“Oh, I will, I will—but,” she continued 
timidly, as if hardly daring to ask, “ but you 
knew him—you knew this man—before— 
you came here ?” 

“Yes, dear, when I was a girl like you, as 
trusting and as loving. Before I became old 
and hard and stern as [am now. I met him 
at a famous party ; we were introduced, 
and in my girlish folly, I thought him all 
that was chivalrous and noble. He told me 
he loved me as time went on, and I believed 
him. We became engaged. The time drew 
near when he was to have been my husband.” 

“To have been your husband ?” said 
Isabel, looking at the speaker wonderingly. 

“Yes: to have been my husband, dear, 
and the wedding gifts came fast. Life 
seemed so joyous to me then—and in another 
week I should have been his wife, but I was 
stayed from that—in time.” 

“From that /—In time ?” 

“Yes. I say in my blindness I thought 
him everything that was noble and good, and 
when the truth was brought home to me I 
Would not believe it then. I defended him 





against all who attacked him, for I said, ‘It 
is impossible—he loves me too well, and I 
love him. No man could be so base.’” 

“And you found out—was it true—true?” 

“You saw him leave us, my child. He 
wrecked my life. Would he have gone like 
that if my words had not been just ?” 

“Nurse Elisia !” 

“No: don’t call me that again.” 

“Not call you that? What does it all 
mean ?” 

“T cannot tell you now, dear. Think of 
me always as a very dear friend. I am 
worthy to be called so, and some day I will 
tell you all my past.” 


* But——” 

“No, no: not now. Let us go up to your 
room.” 

** Yes, before aunt comes. I cannot meet 
her now.” 


“No; and to-morrow, if your father can 
bear it, go to him and tell him what took 
place to-night, all that I have said. He can 
easily find out the truth, and he will not 
allow Sir Cheltnam Burwood to speak to 
you again.” 

* You think so ?” cried the girl, excitedly. 

**T know it, dear. Your father has been 
hard and obstinate of will, but he loves his 
children as an English gentleman should ; 
and, as a man of honour, when he knows all, 
he will never sanction that man’s presence 
here.” 

“ And—when I tell him, you will speak ? 
It is so terrible. He will want to know all 
the past.” 

“ No: I cannot be Sir Cheltnam Burwood’s 
accuser, even now.” 

“You will not speak ?” 

“My mission is at an end, dear. It is 
impossible for me to stay. I shall not be 
here.” 

Isabel looked up wonderingly, and then 
raised her face to kiss Elisia’s lips as she 
slowly clasped her neck. 

The next moment she was passionately 
clasped to the nurse’s heart. 

“God bless you, darling! Good-bye!” 
was sobbed in Isabel’s ear, and the next 
minute she was alone. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


Axout half an hour after Isabel and Elisia 
had parted, Aunt Anne came down from her 
room. She had tapped gently at her brother’s 
door, which was opened by the nurse, who 
was as calm and self-possessed as ever. 

‘“‘ Mr. Elthorne is asleep, madam,” she said. 
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“Ho!” ejaculated Aunt Anne, turning 
sharply round and continuing her way. 
“Ralph always is asleep when I want to see 
him. I wonder how the lovers have got on,” 
she added as she reached the drawing-room 
door, and stood smiling on the mat before 
she entered and looked round. 

“Tn the conservatory, I suppose,” she said, 
playfully. “Oh, dear ; it seems only yester- 
day when——” 

She went straight to the open French win- 
dow, and peeped in among the exotics ; then 
went to one end, then to the other where the 
door stood wide open leading out on to the 
terrace and the lawn. 

“ Now that’s carrying matters too far,” she 
said to herself. “It is not etiquette. Isabel 
ought to have known better, and Sir Chelt- 
nam should not have taken her. Ah, well, 
I suppose I must not be too strict at a time 
like this.” 

She rang the bell for the tea-urn, and the 
butler entered, red-hot from an exciting con- 
versation with his fellow-servants who were 
in full debate. 

“ You had better tell the gentlemen tea is 
ready when you leave the room.” 

“T beg pardon, ma’am ?” said the butler, 
as he set down the hissing urn. 

“T said tell the gentlemen that tea is 
ready.” 

“The gentlemen, ma'am? They are both 
out.” 

“ Both out ?” 

“Yes, maam. Smith, the keeper, just 
looked in, and said he was on his rounds and 
he met Mr. Alison, ma'am, going toward 
Buckley village, and soon after, he saw one 
of the watchers, and he had seen Mr. Neil, 
ma'am, walking as fast as he could toward 
Pinkley Pound.” 

“ Dear me, how strange! ” said Aunt Anne. 
—“No, no, don’t shut the window: Sir 
Cheltnam and Miss Elthorne are just outside. 
—I may as well let him see that I know it, 
and stop the servants’ talking,” thought Aunt 
Anne. 

The butler stared. 

“Well, what is it ?” 

“ Beg pardon, ma'am. Sir Cheltnam went 
round to the stables, had his horse put to in 
the dog-cart, and drove away more than half 
an hour ago.” 

What ?” 

* And Maria says that Miss Isabel’s locked 
up in her bedroom, and been there ever so 
long.” 

“That will do,” said Aunt Anne, with 
asperity ; and the butler left the room. “Oh, 





dear me!” she cried; “the foolish girl! 
There must have been quite a scene. She's 
thinking still of that wretched sailor, and 
poor Ralph will be so angry when he knows, 
I suppose I must go and ask her to come 
down.” 

She went to the bedroom door, but there 
was no response whatever for some time, and 
then only a brief intimation that her niece 
was not coming down that night. 

“Well, I shall certainly give her a very 
severe talking to in the morning,” said Aunt 
Anne, as she sat over her solitary tea. “As 
self-willed as her father, every bit. Oh, dear 
me! how children are changed since I was 
young.” 

Aunt Anne retired early. The butler did 
not, for it was his duty to sit up and admit 
the gentlemen. 

Alison returned about half-past eleven, and 
went at once to his room, while the butler 
once more settled himself down in an easy 
chair to wait, and went to sleep, awaking in 
the morning stiff and unrefreshed to find 
that his waiting up had been in vain. 

A couple of hours later, when he took in 
the breakfast, he had two announcements to 
make ; but he hesitated, as Isabel had just 
entered the room. 

“You can speak out. What is it?” said 
Aunt Anne. 

“Mr. Neil hasn’t been back all night, 
ma’am.” 

“ What ?” 

« And ¥ 

The butler stopped. 

“Well, speak, man: there is nothing 
wrong?” cried Aunt Anne. 

“ No, ma’am, I hope not,” said the butler; 
“but the nurse was down quite early, ma’am, 
dressed, and Smithers put the horse to in the 
light cart, and drove her over to the station 
to catch the early morning train.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Aunt Anne; and then, 
excitedly—* Was she alone ?” 

“T believe so, ma’am. Shall I ask ?” 

“No: there is no need. I thought it all 
along. Eloped. I knew it would be so.” 

Isabel rose from her seat with flaming 
cheeks. 

“Shame!” she cried, passionately. ‘This, 





before the servants! Neil is my brother . 


Nurse Elisia is my dear friend. It is not 
true!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Nei ELTHORNE could hardly recall the 
events of the next twenty-four hours. 
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had some dim recollection of walking blindly 
on and on, with his head throbbing from the 


mental fever within; of the wind beating | 


against him, and the rain feeling cool to his 
heated brow ; and at last seeing lights, enter- 
ing a station and listening to the dull heavy 
rush of a coming train—sounds which seemed 
in accordance with the beating in his temples, 
and the dull low roar in his brain. 

Then he had faint memories of passing 
swiftly through the dark night, with the 
windows of the compartment in which he sat 
blurred by the rain, and finally, of gliding 
into the great blank, gloomy terminus, an 
hour before daybreak, and staggering through 
it to where cabs were standing beneath the 
great glass arch. The rattle of the streets 
sounded faintly in his ears, and all appeared 
strange and terrible as if he were in some 
fevered dream, from which he awoke at last 
on the couch in his own chambers in Farrow's 
Inn, to find that it was night again, and that 
he must, like some wounded beast, have 
mechanically crept back to his lair, there to 
wait until strength returned or the end should 
come. 

He rose mechanically, went out, and made 


his way to his club, where he was faintly 
’ tonscious that the waiters who brought up 


his dinner exchanged glances, and gazed at 
him furtively. Some one came to him, too, 
and asked him if he was unwell, and then, 
still as if in a dream, he rode back to his 
chambers, and lay down again to sleep. 

The long rest brought calm to his confused 
brain, and he rose late the next morning from 
_ more resembled a stupor than a natural 
sleep. 

But he could think and act now. The 


madness of his last night at home came back 


to him clearly, and he sent a telegraphic 
message to his father, begging him not to be 
uneasy at his sudden departure, and another 
far longer to his sister asking her forgiveness ; 
that he had been obliged to hurry away, and 
bidding her appeal to her father for help, as 
being the proper course. 

“ What will she think of me, poor child ?” 
he said to himself, after he had despatched 
his messages. “I must write toher. It was 
cruel, but I could not stay. I should have 
gone mad.” 

_ “Ah, well,” he muttered, after a time ; “it 
is all over. Now for work.” 

There was a,peculiar set expression in his 
countenance, as he dressed himself carefully 
—a very necessary preparation after many 
hours of neglect—and, taking a cab, had 


_ himself driven to Sir Denton Hayle’s, where 





he was obliged to wait for some time before 
he could obtain an interview, and then only 
for a few minutes. 

Those were sufficient though. 

“Ah, Elthorne, back again ? 
father ?” 

“* Much better.” 

“That’s right. 
to work.” 

Neil did not answer for a few moments. 

“You asked me to take that post, Sir 
Denton,” he said at last. 

“Yes, my dear boy, I did; but don’t say 
you have repented now it is too late.” 

“Ts it too late?” said Neil, sadly. 

“Yes: another appointment has been 
made, and the man sails in a week.” 

“T am sorry,” said Neil, slowly. “I have 
thought better of the offer now, and I was 
prepared to go.” 

They parted, and he went back to his 
chambers to think, and form some plans for 
his future. 

Two hours later he was surprised by the 
coming of Sir Denton, the old man look- 
ing flushed and excited as he entered the 
room. 

“ You, sir!” 

“Yes, my boy. I have been and seen the 
man appointed, and he jumps at the chance 
of getting out of it. He says that he has 
the offer of a better thing, which is all non- 
sense. The fact is that he is afraid of the 
venture. Now there must be no trifling, 
Elthorne: it must be a frank, manly yes, or 
no. Stop—let me ‘tell you again what it 
really means. Then you can say whether 
you will go. First: there is a great deal of 
risk.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“The coast is a deadly one for Europeans ; 
the society is not all that could be desired ; 
and the man who goes must be a bit of a 
hero in the strife.” 

“Then you want a better man.” 

“No: 1 want you. You are the man, but 
I cannot let you definitcly say yes, without 
letting you see all your risk.” 

“Bah, Sir Denton!” cried Neil. ‘ What 
has a doctor or a surgeon to do witli risk? 
You would not say to a man, ‘ Don’t go to 
that house to attend the husband or wife: it 
is a horribly infectious fever.’ ” 

“No; certainly not.” 

“Or, ‘That man who has been crushed by 
a fall of rock will bleed to death, if a surgeon 
does not risk his own life by going to his 
help: don’t go.” : 

“No,” replied Sir Denton, quietly ; “the 
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world treats us very coolly, and gives us very 
little credit for what we do.” 

“The world saves all its honours for its 
soldiers,” said Neil, smiling. 

“Tn uniform,” said Sir Denton, “and does 
. not recognise the fact that we too are soldiers, 
fighting the invisible enemy, Death.” 

“ There, say no more, my dear old tutor,” 
cried Neil, eagerly. “I have made up my 
mind to go, accepting all risks, and I hope I 
shall fulfil your wishes and prove worthy of 
your trust.” 

“T have no fear of that, Elthorne, my dear 
boy. I know you too well. You will go, 
and your going will be the saving of thou- 
sands of lives in the future, while as to your- 
self, disease generally passes by the busy, 
active, and careful. You will go, then?” 

“There is my hand.” 

Sir Denton grasped the young surgeon’s 
hand warmly. 

“God bless you, my boy, and your work!” 
he said, with his voice slightly husky. “ But 
now tell me of yourself. This sudden change 
of front? The lady—she has refused you ?” 

Neil nodded and remained silent for a few 
moments. Then, turning, with a sad smile 


on his face— 
“Tt was only a vain dream, my dear old 


friend. I loved, and forgot, in my blindness, 
that I was not a frank, handsome man of the 
world ; that I was only a dull, thoughtful 
student, with few of the qualities that please 
women. She would have none of me, and 
perhaps she was wise.” 

“No,” said Sir Denton, sharply ; “there 
was no wisdom in the woman who would re- 
fuse you. Some giddy, dress-loving, shallow 
creature, who 4 

Neil held up his hand. 

“No,” he said, fervently. “The wisest, 
sweetest, and most refined lady that ever 
breathed.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Sir Denton. “I was 
glad a few minutes ago, for I thought you 
had had an escape. That, like so many 
more able men, you had been dazzled by the 
outside of some bright fashionable butterfly. 
Now I can condole with you. Then there 
must have been a reason—another was in 
the way.” 

Neil was silent. 

“Ah, that is bad. Well, out of the bad 
good often comes, my dear boy. You see 
how fatherly I have grown toward you, EI- 
thorne; and some day I may, after all, be 
able to congratulate you on a happy union.” 

* Never, sir.” 

“Who knows?” said the old surgeon, smil- 





ing. ‘‘ Well, I am no match-maker, only your 
old friend and master, and I speak very 
plainly to you. Do you know, Elthorne, 
that there is one woman in the world whom 
I have often thought should be your wife?” 

Neil looked at him wildly. 

“A refined, graceful lady, with a heart of 
gold, if you could win her. I have seen little 
things, too, at times which have made me 
think that my hopes would bear fruit.” 

Neil half turned away, and the old man 
sat tapping the top of his hat with'the tips of 
his thin white fingers, as he went on dreamily, 

“T ought not to have given my mind to 
such matters, but the thoughts came un- 
bidden, and I said to myself, it would be the 
perfection of a union ; and, old bachelor as I 
am, I would have given her away as if she 
had been my own child.” 

Neil’s head began to droop, but the old 
man’s mind was so deeply immersed in the 
subject nearest his heart, that he did not see 
the change in his pupil’s face. 

“Like the meddlesome old idiot I was, I 
snatched at the opportunity of bringing you 
together, and insisted upon her coming down 
to your father’s place to tend him.” 

A low sigh escaped from Neil’s breast. 

“For I said to myself—the old man will 
see her and learn her value, and the sweet- 
ness of her nature. He will be ready to open 
his arms to her, and call her daughter, when 
the son has spoken to her; and I thought I 
was doing right to you both. Neil, my lad, 
you ought to have had more confidential 
moments with me, and told me that you 
already loved. I had no right to know, my 
dear boy, but it would have saved much 
pain. I love Lady Cicely very dearly—as 
much as if she were my own flesh and blood.” 

Neil looked up at the old man, wonder- 
ingly, but he was gazing down at his hat. 

“Yes, bless her !” he continued, repeating 
his words, “as if she were my own flesh and 
blood ; and this misfortune —I can call it 
nothing else—hurts me very much, and I am 
certain that it will grieve her terribly, for she 
loves you, my boy, I am sure.” 

“My dear Sir Denton—Lady Cicely?” 
cried Neil, looking at him as if doubting his 
sanity. “ Whom do you mean ?” 

“Oh! I had forgotten. Of course you do 
not know—Lady Cicely, the late Duke of 
Atheldene’s daughter—Nurse Elisia—my 
dear young friend, who gave up her life of 
luxury and ease to devote herself as you 
have seen.” 

“ Sir Denton!” 


“Yes, my dear boy, itis so. Don't look 
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at me as if you thought I were wandering. 
That was my castle in the air, Neil Elthorne, 
and I am deeply grieved for both your sakes. 
Ah, how easily we clever men as we think 
ourselves are deceived. But, as your old 
friend, my boy, may I ask—some lady—in 
your neighbourhood—an attachment perhaps 
of many years ?” 

Neil looked at him wildly, and his lips 
were quivering with the agony still so new. 

“TI beg your pardon, my dear boy,” said 
Sir Denton; softly. “I ought not to have 
laid my hand so roughly on the wound. For- 
give me.” 

Neil remained silent for a few minutes, 
and Sir Denton rose to go. 

“There, then my dear boy,” he said in a 
different tone, “I consider then that the 
appointment is settled and you will go ?” 

“Yes, Sir Denton. My preparations will 
be very few. I shall be ready to go by this 
vessel if the authorities are willing.” 

“ And God speed you in your work!” 

“And God speed me in my work!” said 
Neil, solemnly. 

Sir Denton grasped the young surgeon’s 
hand, holding it firmly. 

“Come and dine with me to-night, and 
we'll have a long chat over it. I dare say I 
can give you a few useful hints. I must go 
to the hospital now. Good-bye for the pre- 
sent.” 

But Neil held his hand firmly still. 

“ Wait a moment,” he said, hoarsely. “ You 
accuse me of want of confidence in you. I 
am not the kind of man who babbles about 
the strongest feeling of his nature.” 

“No, no, my dear boy ; forgive me. And 
I ought not to have torn open your wound 
again by my thoughtless question.” 

*T will confide in you now, Sir Denton.” 

“No, no, my dear boy. Leave it all un- 
said.” 

“No: there is no time like the present. 
You ought to know, and I can never revive 
the subject again. Possibly, in the future, 
the opportunity may never come.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T am not blind to the risk of going to 
such a place. I don’t suppose I shall return.” 

“My dear boy, if you are going to take 
that morbid view of the task,” cried Sir 
Denton, “you shall not go. But, pish! you 
are low-spirited now from the refusal you 
have had. Work, man, work.—<Au revoir.” 

“Sir Denton,” said Neil, gravely, “you 
must know the truth now. In ignorance of 
her early life, I loved Nurse Elisia very 
dearly.” 





“Then, my dear boy ” cried the old 
man, excitedly. 

“Stop, sir; you were mistaken. 
her to be my wife.” 

“ Mistaken {—she refused you !—impos- 
sible !” 

“No, sir; it is the simple fact.” 

“But—you hinted, or I said—dear me, 
how confused I am—that the lady you pro- 
posed to, refused you——a prior attachment— 
another gentleman ?” 

** Yes: my own brother.” 

Sir Denton stood gazing in Neil’s face for 
some moments before he spoke again, and then 
in a weary, helpless way, he said, sadly :— 

“ And I have been studying human nature 
all through my long life, to find myself an 
ignorant pretender after all. Let me go and 
think.—Refused you !—your brother {—Ah, 
well—till to-night, my dear boy—and after 
all I thought—There, there, it is only the 
body I have been studying, not the soul.— 
Bless my heart!” he muttered, as he went 
down to his carriage; “and I felt so sure. 
Ah, dear me—dear me! it takes a cleverer 
man than I to read a woman through and 
through.” 


I asked 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Neil ELTHORNE was more himself as a cab 
set him down at Sir Denton Hayle’s that 
evening, where the quiet, old-fashioned butler 
received him in a solemn, old-fashioned way, 
and ushered him at once into his master’s 
study, for, though there was a fire, and lights 
in the great first-floor drawing-room, they 
were only for form’s sake, when the old 
surgeon had company ; and upon occasions 
like the present it was almost certain not to 
be used. 

Sir Denton received his pupil as warmly 
as if he had been his son, and they were soon 
after seated face to face, in the gloomy dining- 
room, where the table was reduced to the 
smallest proportions to which it could be 
screwed. 

It was a thoroughly good old-fashioned 
dinner, at which the butler handed very old 
East India sherry which was hardly touched ; 
and, after clearing the cloth, left on the nearly 
black, highly-polished table, three massive 
silver decanter stands, in which glowed like 
liquid gems, port, claret, and burgundy. 

These shared the fate of the sherry, and 
stood untouched, while, now that they were 
alone, the important subject of the appoint- 
ment was discussed, and Sir Denton gave his 
views concerning the mission. 
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“Yes ; it makes me wish I were thirty 
years younger, Neil,” said the old surgeon. 
“People talk about it as a forlorn hope, but 
I maintain that there is a victory to be won, 
and I am sure that you will win it. People 
are dying off as we read of their dropping 
away during the plague. There must be a 
reason for this, and you are going to discover 
it, and put a stop to this terrible bill of mor- 
tality. Ah, I wish I were going with you 
to work hand in hand, advising and asking 
advice.” 

“T wish you were going, sir,” said Neil, 
quietly. 

“Too old—too old, my dear boy,—much 
too old. Now tell me, where shall you attack 
the demon first ?” 

“Clean out his den,” said Neil, smiling. 

“Good ; of course. Sanitation. An Au- 
gean task, my young Hercules, but that is it. 
People will not believe it, but dirt is the 
nursery bed for most of the germs of disease ; 
and the wonder to me is, not that so many 
people in our more crowded parts are smitten 
down, but how they manage to live. Now 
where you are going, that deadly fever runs 
riot. I do not believe it could ever exist if 
everything possible were done to cleanse the 
place.” 

“I suppose not,” said Neil, thoughtfully. 

“Tt could not. I’ve been thinking it all 
over, my dear boy, and I have no fear what- 
ever for you. Work will keep you healthy ; 
and now I suppose you would like me to give 
you a couple of valuable recipes in which I 
have enormous faith.” 

“ By all means,” said Neil, eagerly. “ Will 
you write them down ?” 

“No: you can remember them. As to 
quantities, give them @ diser¢tion—extrava- 
gantly. Here they are: pure water, and 
whitewash. They are death destroyers, my 
dear boy, and—bless me, I did not want to 
be disturbed this evening.” 

The butler entered the room and went 
up behind his master’s chair. 

“I am too much engaged to see any one,” 
said the old man, testily. 

The butler said a few words in a low tone. 

“Bless me! Oh, yes; of course. I'll 
come directly. Will you excuse me for a 
few minutes, Elthorne? Pray help yourself 
to wine.” ; 

“Certainly,” replied Neil, and the old man 
went hurriedly out of the room, leaving his 
guest to his thoughts, and he sat there with 
rugged brow thinking over the past and his 
future, and asking himself whether he, a 
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surgeon, had done right in accepting the post. 


His musings were long, for the few minutes 
extended into an hour, but he did not notice 
the lapse of time. There was so much to 
think about. His father? Well, he could 
have done no more if he had stayed. His 
sister? That difficulty would settle itself, 
for, girl as she was, Isabel had plenty of 
their father’s will and determination ; and 
he felt sure that she would never marry one 
man while she loved another. 

His brother ? 

He drew his breath hard, and the struggle 
within him was long, but he mastered his 
feelings at last, and calmly and dispassion- 
ately reviewed the matter. 

There was nothing unfair. His brother 
had not taken any mean advantage of him. 
He had been struck by the woman he loved 
at their first encounter, and what wonder ? 
No: there had been nothing unfair. It had 
been a race between them, and his brother 
had won the prize. 

His duty stood out plainly enough before 
him, but he was weak, and it was hard to do 
that duty. Some day—it would be years 
first in this case—he would look her in the 
face and take her hand as his sister, and 
grasp his brother’s hand with all due warmth. 
But not yet—not yet. He must have time, 
and he felt that he would act wisely in going 
right away. 

There was a sad pleasure in reviewing 
these events of the past, and there was a 
kind of solace in being alone there in that 
gloomy room, so shut in that the rattle of 
wheels in the square outside sounded sub- 
dued and calming to his weary spirit. He 
began thinking then once more of the future, 
of the great battle he had to fight. 

“And I will fight manfully,” he said, 
softly, as he sat gazing at the fire, “ against 
self as well as against disease. And if I fall— 
well, better men die daily. I shall have done 
some good first, and I will fight to the last.” 

His chin sank down upon his breast, and 
he sat there picturing in imagination the 
place to which he was going. How long he 
had been thinking thus he did not know, 
and he felt half resentful as Sir Denton’s 
hand was laid lightly on his shoulder. 

* Asleep 1” 

“Oh, no: only thinking deeply.” 

“ Of—of——’” said the old man, nervously. 

“Of my work, sir? The great work to 
come? Yes.” 

“ That’s right—that’s right, my dear boy ; 
but you have had no wine. I’m so sorry I 
was called away, but you will forgive me, I 
know.” 
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“Don’t name it, Sir Denton,” said Neil, 
quietly. “I have had so much to think 
about that the time has not seemed long.” 

“Indeed? It has to me. But fill your 
glass, my dear boy—a glass of port.” 

Neil shook his head. 

“Then I think,” said Sir Denton, in « 
hurried, nervous way, we will go up to the 
drawing-room. It is getting late, the—er— 
the butler was waiting at the door as I came 
down—er—to clear away.” 

“And your patient ?” said Neil, making 
an effort to take an interest in his host’s 
affairs. ‘‘ Better?” 

“Eh? My patient? Yes, yes, I think 

A long interview though.” 

He led the way to the door, and then up 
the broad staircase of the great sombre old 
house, but only to halt on the landing. 

“Go in,” he said. ‘I will join you soon.” 

Neil entered slowly, and the door was 
closed behind him, as he went on across the 
wide dim room to where a fire glowed. His 
eyes were cast down, and the place was so 
feebly lit by the shaded lamps and a pair of 
wax candles that he had reached the middle 
before he became aware that a figure in black 
had risen from a chair by the fire and was 
standing supporting itself by one hand rest- 
ing upon the great marble mantelpiece. 


sO. 


Neil stopped short with his heart beating 
violently. ‘Then, after taking a couple of 
steps forward with outstretched hands, he 
checked himself again. 

“You here?” he cried hoarsely ; and he 
crossed ‘to the other side of the fire-place. 


“Sir Denton did not tell me. 
know.” 

“T have been here more than an hour,” 
was said in a low voice which trembled 
slightly. 

There was a pause, during which Neil 
fought hard with the feeling—half indigna- 
tion, that he should have been forced into 
such a situation—half-despair. 

“You have left my father, then,” he said 
at last, in an unnaturally calm voice. 

“Yes: my work was ended. There was 
no need for me to stay.” 

Again there was a pause which neither 
seemed to possess the power to break, and 
the indignant feeling rose hotter in Neil’s 
breast. For a moment he felt that he must 
turn and quit the room, but the anger 
passed off, and he stood firm, grasping the 
edge of the mantelpiece, and mentally call- 
ing himself coward and utterly wanting in 
nerve. 

‘My brother’s betrothed,” he muttered ; 
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“my brother’s betrothed!” and he tried to 
picture her before him as something holy-—as 
the woman who was soon to occupy the posi- 
tion of sister, with all that had passed be- 
tween them forgotten—dead for ever. 

And that terrible silence continued till 
there was the sound of a carriage approach- 
ing, reaching the house, and causing a faint 
rattling of one of the windows, after which it 
passed on with a strange hollow metallic 
sound, which died away gradually, when the 
silence seemed to have grown ten times more 
painful, and the failing fire fell together with 
a musical tinkle. Then a few glowing cinders 
dropped through the grating, and as Neib 
watched them where they lay on the grey 
hearth, he saw them gradually turn black, 
and compared them to the passion in his 
breast. 

“ Like the glowing ashes of my poor love,” 
he thought, as the painful silence continued, 
for still neither felt that it was possible to 
speak. 

“Tf Sir Denton would only come and end 
this madness!” thought Elisia. “If this 
agony would only end, I could go back to 
my poor sufferers, and oblivion.” 

The clock on the mantel suddenly gave 
one stroke to indicate the half-hour, and the 
clear, sharp ring of its silvery-toned bell 
vibrated through the room, its tones seeming 
as if they would never cease. Then all was 
silence once again, till, making an effort, the 
trembling woman spoke in a low, pained 
voice, which she strove hard to render firm : 
“ Sir Denton tells me, Mr. Elthorne “i 

She stopped, for a deep breath escaped 
from Neil’s breast, sounding like a faint groan 
of relief. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, coldly. 

“Sir Denton tells nie,” she said again, but. 
more firmly, for his tone irritated her over- 
strung nerves, “that you have accepted an 
appointment to go out to one of the most 
unhealthy places on the West Coast.” 

The spell was broken, and he could speak 
out now firmly and well. 

“ Yes,” he said, with a feeling of eager joy 
that they were off dangerous ground, “I 
suppose the place is unhealthy, for the suffer- 
ing there is terrible. It has been full of 
horrors, but I hope to change all that.” 

“ And the risk—to your life ?” 

He laughed—-harshly, it sounded to her— 
and she shrank away at his next words, but 
still clutched the marble mantelpiece. 

“This from you?” he said; and she 
thought it was meant as a reproach, but his 
next words gave her confidence. ‘“ Why, 
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you would go into any plague-stricken place 
without shrinking, or realising the danger.” 

“Yes,” she said, softly, “if it were neces- 
sary. I hope so.” 

“Well, then, why should I hesitate? I 
hope I shall not suffer. It would be a pity,” 
he continued, quite calmly now, and his 
words seemed unimpassioned and dreamy in 
their simplicity. “If I died, I suppose it 
would be a loss to the poor people out there, 
whom I hope to save. They might have a 
difficulty in getting another man.” 

* Yes,” she said, with a shudder. “Sir 
Denton tells me that he has had great trouble 
in filling the appointment.” 

“IT suppose so. Yes: he told me.” 

There was another pause. 

“ Ought you to go?” she said at last, and 
her voice was not so firm. 

“Certainly,” he replied, rather bitterly. 
“T have nothing to lose except my life.” 

“You have those at home who love you— 
sister—father.” 

* Poor little Isabel! Yes, but she has one 
who loves her. My father is sure to yield to 
circumstances there. It is of him I think 
most. I shall ask you to be kind to him, as 
you always have been. He will grow more 
exacting, I fear, as the years roll on ; but you 
will see him occasionally. He likes you; his 
liking will grow into love, and he will take 
your advice. Will you do this for me ?” 

She made no reply, and as silence was 
gathering round them again, he hastened to 
break it and fight back the thoughts that 
would arise. 

“J shall be grateful for anything you 
in your experience can do for him, to make 
life pass more easily ; and you will help and 
counsel my little sister, too. She must not 
marry a foxhunting squire.” 

Still no answer, and he went on, hurriedly. 

“T shall not go down again. I start so 
very soon. It would only be painful to them ; 
and I shall be very busy making preparations 
till the ship sails.” 

She stood there, clinging to the cold stone, 
and he went on in the same hurried way. 

“It is a grand work, and Heaven knows I 
wish I were more capable. There will be so 
much to do. I shail have to start a hospital, 
even in the humblest way at first, and let it 
grow by degrees. There will be a great deal 


of prejudice, too, to overcome, but it will be 
satisfactory to master all these difficulties one 
by one. And I will!” he cried, with energy. 
“Yes : Sir Denton is right,” he added, enthu- 
siastically ; “it will be a grand work, and I 
long to get there and begin.” 





“ And you will go without fear,” she said, 
as if she were speaking a solemn truth. 

“TJ hope so,” he said, humbly ; “ but man 
is very weak. There, I am going, weak or 
strong, and I think you know me enough to 
believe that I shall do my best.” 

“Yes, I know that,” she said, gravely ; and 
her voice was very low and sweet. 

“Thank you. It encourages me,” he said, 
cheerfully. ‘You will give me your prayers 
for my success, I know.” 

“Indeed, yes,” she said as she looked up 
at him, and he saw her eyes were wet with 
tears. 

“Don’t—don’t do that,” he said, huskily. 
“It is nothing to grieve for. I only say, for- 
give me for all the mistaken past, and ———” 

His emotion choked him for the moment, 
but he struggled bravely to go on—— 

“And I pray God to bless you in your 
future, and make you very happy, dear. It 
is your brother speaking to his sister, and my 
words now are as honest and self-denying as 
ever man spoke.” 

“T know it,” she said, with quivering lips, 
and her sweet voice thrilled him and made 
him falter; but he fought on. “I have 
known for long that you could speak nothing 
but the honest truth.” 

“Thank you,” he said, quickly; “thank 
you. You and I have worked together long 
now, and have had some triumphs of which 
we might boast. Whereis SirDenton? He 
ought to come, and we could chat over all 
of my projects. I shall write to you, of course, 
and tell you all I am doing, and you can give 
me a word or two of advice, perhaps. Why, 
nurse—I beg your pardon—Lady Cicely— 
your name sounds strange to me, I have so 
lately heard it from Sir Denton—how grate- 
ful we all ought to be for your devotion to 
our good cause. Forgive me for speaking so.” 

She seemed plunged in thought, and not 
to hear his words, and he started as she spoke 
now in a low, soft, dreamy way, as if uttering 
the thoughts that had occupied her for the 
past few minutes. 

“ You are going out possibly to your death, 
Neil Elthorne,” she said. 

«That is the worst that can happen.” 

“No,” she said, softly, “not the worst. You 
are going yonder to fight with disease, for- 
saking all who love you, offering up your 
own life as a sacrifice, that yonder poor 
stricken creatures may live.” 

“ Heaven only knows,” he said, solemnly. 

“You are going alone, to face the horrors 
of a pestilence without the help such as you. 
find here.” 
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“Yes, but I shall soon get assistance, and 
till then I must do my best.” 

She looked across at him where he stood, 
and again that dim room was silent, so 
that the slightest sound would have been a 
relief. 

“ Are you fixed upon going?” she said at 
last ; and then she started, for his voice rang 
out now strongly. 

“ Yes,” he cried, “I must.” 

* Alone, with no hand to help you to fight 
this good fight ? No: you must not go alone. 
Take me with you. I will go.” 

He started from the chimney-piece, for a 
wildly delirious thought made his brain reel ; 
but she stood there before him pale and calm 
as if the words she had uttered were of the 
simplest kind. 

He made almost a superhuman effort over 
self as he felt that the mad thought within 
him must be crushed. 

“No,” he said, coldly ; “ your love for the 
profession you embraced leads you astray. I 
shall find nurses there. What, you?” he 
cried, almost fiercely. ‘‘ Woman, your place 
is here.” 

She took a step toward him, and held out 
her hands; and her voice was very low. 

“T thought all that was dead for me,” she 
almost whispered, “that the past had burned 
my heart to ashes, and I have fought long 
and hard to do my duty in the path that I 
had marked out for my own through life. I 
did not know. Neil, how could you misjudge 
me so!” 

He seemed to stagger at her words, his 
lips moved, but no sound came, and when at 
last he spoke, his voice sounded hoarse and 
strange. 

* But, Alison—my brother ?” he cried. 

 Alison—your brother!” she said, softly, 
and with a trace of scornin her tones. ‘“ How 
could you be so blind!” 

Neil started violently, and gazed at the 
pained face before him. 

“Am I mad?” he muttered; and then 
aloud—“ be so blind—I blind? What do 
you mean? In Heaven’s name, speak!” 

She looked at him fixedly, with her eyes 
contracting, but she spoke no word, 

“Do you hear me?” he cried fiercely. 
“You do not answer, Elisia—-my brother ? 
No, no, I am not blind. I knew—I saw—he 
loved you-from the first hour he saw you. 
You cannot deny it. Is that false —Am I 
blind ?” 

“In that, no,” she said, coldly. ‘ Well, 
what is that to me? Could I help the insane 
folly of the man who persecuted me, as you 
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say, from the hour of my arrival at your 
house ?” 

But,” he cried, in a low hoarse whisper, 
*T have seen and believed—believed but not 
without seeing. Elisia, for pity’s sake, tell 
me—have I been so blind ?” 

“Tn reading me, yes. Neil, how could you 
| think that I could ever love your brother! 
You ought to have known it was impossible.” 

“Hush! What are you saying ?” he cried, 
as he eagerly caught her hands. 

“ The simple truth,” she said, gently. “I 
have crushed it down, but I have loved you 
long and well.” 

“No, no,” he cried, “ for Heaven’s sake! 
You will drive me mad.” 

“No,” she whispered ; “it cannot be un- 
womanly at a time like this.” 

“Too late—too late!” and he drew back, 
covered his face with his hands and let his 
head fall upon the cold marble at his side. 

**No,” she whispered, as she clasped her 
hands, and laid them on his shoulder ; “it is 
not too late. Mine was but a girlish love for 
one unworthy of athought, and in my youth- 
ful weakness I thought that all the world 
was base. I did not know. Take me, Neil, 
husband, as your faithful wife. Itis not too 
late. We will go there hand in hand, side 
by side, to fight this pestilence.” 

“What? Take you there—you ?” he cried, 
as he raised his head, and caught her hands— 
“take you to face that awful scourge ?” 

*“ Yes,” she cried, raising her head proudly, 
“side by side with you in the awful strife. 
God with us, Neil—our faith in His protect- 
ing shield, as I place mine in you, my brave, 
true hero—my love—my life.” 

“Till death do us part,” cried Neil, as he 
clasped her to his breast. 

“Amen!” said a solemn voice, and Sir 
Denton came forward out of the darkness, 
and stopped by their side. “I thought I 
was going to the grave a childless man,” he 
continued, in a broken voice,“ my son—my 
daughter. You have given me a fresh lease 
of life—to live till I see you once again. I 
say it, children, I, the old prophet, I shall see 
you before I die.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Nett EvTHORNE had not been a month at 
the West Coast settlement before he began 
to find that the funds placed at his disposal 
by the home authorities would be utterly in- 
adequate for the great work on hand. He 
was already crippled, and upon taking the 
sharer of his enterprise into his confidence, 
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he fully realised for the first time that he ha~ 


married a wealthy wife, and that the »-cu- 
mulations of years of her large income were 
waiting to be utilised as he thought best. 

This gave the necessary impulse to his 
task and for the next five years the warfare 
was carried on. With wonderful success ?— 
Yes. To achieve all that he and Lady Cicely 
desired —No. But they fought on, un- 
scathed by disease which swept away its 
hundreds, leading as it were a charmed life, 
till reason forced it upon his busy brain that 
the time had come when he must return. 

He had done far more than the most san- 
guine had expected, and thousands lived to 
bless his name, and that of the brave true 
woman ever working at his side. 

His departure was sudden. Weakness and 
a strange languor had attacked his wife. She 
had hidden her sufferings from him lest she 
should hinder him in his work, but his prac- 
tised eye detected her state; and as soon as 
the necessary arrangements could be made, 
the low miasmatic tropical shore was left 
behind, and in a vessel rapidly making its 
way north, the change was almost magical. 

“So well, dear,” said Lady Cicely, one 
bright morning, as the vessel rushed onward 
into purer air and beneath brighter skies, 
“that I feel as if we ought to return.” 

“No,” he said, taking her hand; “we 
have done our work there. We have laid 
the foundation of a new régime of compara- 
tive health for our colonies, and the inhabi- 
tants of that dreadful place; other hands 
must carry on the work. I shudder now as I 
think of all that we have gone through, and 
wonder that we are still alive to begin some 
other task at home.” 

There had been plenty of changes since 
they had left England, but Sir Denton Hayle, 
apparently not a day older, still paid his visits 
to the ward which bore his name; while 
Ralph Elthorne, vigorous in health, though 
helpless as a child, was at the station to wel- 
come back his children, as he called them, to 
the old home, where Aunt Anne, grown more 
grey and placid, still kept house, and ignored 
all the past as she took her niece in her 
arms. 

Alison was no longer there. He had con- 
soled himself a year after his brother’s depar- 
ture by marrying Saxa Lydon, instead of 
«Dana, and residing at the Grange. For the 
younger sister preferred her out-door life, 
spending half the year at her old home, the 
other half in travelling in so strong-minded a 
manner that Aunt. Anne declared she was 
quite shocked. As for Saxa, when she de- 





cided to be Alison’s wife, she endowed him 
with her masculine habits as well as her for- 
tune, for a couple of sturdy little fac-similes 
of her husband brought her to the way of 
thinking that an English wife should be 
motherly and wise, so that on Neil’s return 
a wonderfully warm intimacy sprang up 
between the brothers’ wives. 

There was another couple at the old home 
to welcome the sunbrowned travellers, for 
Sir Cheltnam Burwood never entered Ralph 
Elthorne’s doors again, but passed out of 
sight entirely, living it was said in Paris and 
Baden. So that when the vicar’s son came 
to High Toft as Captain Beck, his welcome 
was warm as he could wish, and his patience 
met with its reward. 

“That’s the worst of it, my dear,” said 
Ralph Elthorne, wrinkling up his brow, as he 
wheeled himself along the drive in the bright 
sunshine. ‘“ I don’t want nursing, only help- 
ing about, and yet now you are here, I feel 
sometimes as if I should like to be ill again, 
to wake up and see your dear face watching 
by my side. And so Sir Denton resigns his 
post at the hospital to Neil, eh ?” 

“Yes ; and we must go up at once.” 

“Tut, tut, tut! you seem only just to 
have come. Here is Neil. I say, my dear 
boy : about this hospital. You don’t want 
money ?” 

“No, father ; certainly not.” 

“Then throw it up. Come and settle down 
here. I can’t spare Cicely. I can’t indeed.” 

“Tm afraid you must, sir,” said Neil, 
laughing, “unless she says I am to go to work 
alone. Not a habit of hers, eh, my dear?” 

“Bah! You two are children. Any one 
would think you had been married five days 
ago, instead of five years. Then look here: I 
shall give up the old place and come and live 
in town.” 

“No,” said Neil; “only to visit us now 
and then. You could not exist healthily 
away from your gardens and your farm. 
Besides, Isabel and Saxa.” 

“And your grandchildren,” said Lady 
Cicely. 

“There again,” the old man cried, testily, 
“that’s the worst of you two: youare always 
right. Is a man never to have his own way 
here ?” 

“ Never, father,” said Neil, taking his 
wife’s hand. “Nature says it is not to be 
done.” 

“ And somehow, my boy, in spite of all our 
planning, and vexation at being thwarted,” 
said the old man, almost in a deprecating 
way, “things do happen for the best.” 
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“That has long been my faith, father, 
which means my dear wife’s too.” 

“Yes, my boy, and mine too, now at last. 
Here, hi! Ralph, you young rascal, come 
and push grandpa’s chair.” 


Alison’s curly-headed little fellow came | 


scampering up, to begin butting hard behind 
the light wheeled chair in which the old man 


sat; and as Neil and his wife saw the old | 


man’s glee, there was a faint touch of sorrow 
in the husband’s heart, as he thought that 
it might have been his son who was sturdily 
pushing along the old man’s chair. 

He turned and looked half shrinkingly at 


THE 


his wife, as he saw that her deep eyes were 
fixed on his, and the next moment he knew 
that she could read the very secrets of his 
heart. 

For she laid her hand on his, and said 
softly :— 

“Our children are waiting yonder, Neil, 
under the black clouds of the great ¢ity— 
our children, love—the poor, the suffering, 
and the weak, waiting, waiting for the heal- 
ing touch of my dear husband's hand.” 

“ And for their pillows to be smoothed by 
their tender nurse—true woman—dearest 
wife.” 

END. 





LIGHT FROM EMMAUS. 


OW oft an absent Lord we mourn, 
And yield our hearts to doubt and fear; 
Like twain of old, to whom we read,— 
“ Jesus Himself drew near.” 


While grieving that a vacant tomb 
Denied their love the office drear, 
Of folding Death in fragrant balm, 
Jesus Himself drew near. 


And while they questioned of the tales 
Which still to doubt as myths appear,— 
The desert glow of fond desire, — 
Jesus Himself drew near. 


Ah, yes! we say, but unto us 
No form stands forth our doubt to clear : 
Nor ever in our day, tis writ,— 
Jesus Himself drew near. 


O foolish love! Hast thou not read ? 
O slow of heart! Dost thou not hear ? 
Their eyes were held! and told them not, 
Jesus Himself drew near. 


With burning hearts they heard His words, 
Unfolding how each ancient Seer, 
Said, “Christ must suffer,” so in Light, 


Jesus Himself drew near. 


Thus showing Truth while veiled by Form ; 
Thus teaching Trust to cast out Fear : 
In ev’ning twilight turned to dawn, 
Jesus Himself drew near. 


Drew near ; was near; yet still seemed far, 
While sitting down their meal to cheer ! 
Then closer still in vanished form, 
Jesus Himself drew near. 


Not now a figure by their side, 
But in their hearts, Indweller dear ! 
His present Spirit bade them say, 
Jesus Himself is here ! 


So dwell in us by faith, dear Lord ; 
In us by grace Thy Throne uprear. 
Then of our darkest hours we’ll say,— 





Jesus Himself drew near, 


Be near us, Lord, till sense no more 
Divides from Him our souls revere. 
Be with us, Lord, till through the tomb, 

To Jesus we draw near. 


T. VINCENT TYMMS. 











CHRIST, THE LIFE AND LIGHT OF MEN. 


Short Sunday Readings for December, 
By JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. ’ 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Job xxviii. 12—28 ; Prov. iii. 5—10; 1 Corinthians i. 30, 31. 
WHERE SHALL WISDOM BE FOUND ? 


iG is an old and deep question asked by 

Job: “Where shall wisdom be found, 
and where is the place of understanding ?”’ 
and although he supplies the answer in the 
words, “The fear of the Lord, that is wis- 
dom ; and to depart from evil, that is under- 
standing”; yet the inquiry continues to be 
urged with unabated eagerness. We moderns 
cannot escape it. It comes to uslike the dark- 
ness after sunshine ; and though it ebbs like 
the tide, yet, like the tide, it is sure to return. 
It voices a need more real than the hunger 
for bread, and its true satisfaction yields the 
richest health and fullest joy. 

Our modes of speech are indeed new; but 
it is the ancient problem they express. For 
each generation has to do its own work, 
plough and sow its own fields, if there is to 
be a harvest. There isno proxy here. The 
literature of wisdom abounds. We never 
had so much. The shelves of the world’s 
library are laden with it; but it is not enough. 
It does not free us from personal search. As 
each man must eat and satisfy his own hun- 
ger, so each soul must solve its own problems 
and satisfy its own deep needs. 

Therefore, like Job, we seek to get to the 
bottom facts of life, to know the meaning of 
sin andsuffering, to master wrongand expel it; 
see our “ Redeemer for ourselves and with our 
own eyes,” and win the crown of righteous- 
ness that fadeth not away. Younger Britain, 
“looking long in mystery and pain at a world 
weltering in wickedness, yet floated round 
with an atmosphere ” of light and love, says, 
with increased pathos, ‘‘ Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way?” The Jew, 
who “asked for signs” in the days of Paul, 
is more multitudinous than ever now, and 
the Greek, reincarnated and reinforced by 
modern science, so dominates our age, that 
most of us are in full chase for “ wisdom,” 
as though its “beginning” had never been 
seen and its true end never realised. Men 
hurry, as of old, to the market-place with 
their questions, even though they find that 
Socrates is still an “ Agnostic,” a man “ who 
does not know,” and who, since there is no 
Delphic Oracle to do it, crowns himself as 
wise. Never did we see more clearly the 





significance of the teaching of Aristotle, that 
reason tells but indirectly and indecisively 
upon action; and yet we insist on having 
life explained in the terms of the intellect, 
crave a reasoned basis for conduct and de- 
mand a complete exposition of the mystery 
of man and of his universe. Man feels more 
acutely than ever that he is made to know, 
and that God wishes him to know, and he is 
restless till the whole of him—intellect as 
well as heart and will—reaches the centre of 
true repose. 

Nevertheless, it must be remembered that 
this quest, as it is not for knowledge merely 
to satisfy a vagrant curiosity, so it is not for 
information for information’s sake. Still 
less is it for those rules of skill and prudence 
by obedience to which men secure the largest 
measures of different forms of outward good 
—money, power over others, the means of 
animal or intellectual enjoyment. It is for 
light on life and living; on its source and 
strength and goal ; on conduct which is more 
than three-fourths of life; on the thoughts 
we should think, the choices we should make, 
and the work we should do. It is for the 
knowledge that guides action, feeds moral 
power, supplies motive, lifts despair, creates 
hope, nourishes faith, fires zeal, generates 
“courage never to submit or yield ” to evil, 
gives the serene and stable mind, and helps 
to a perfectly equipped manhood. 

Therefore it is a wisdom which does not 
hide itself from the tragedy of sin and death ; 
but while strenuously earnest with the sinful 
conscience, also tells us how we may be 
whiter than snow, stronger than sin, and con- 
querors of death. It may not explain here- 
dity, yet it will show us how we may behave 
so as neither to be mastered by it, nor by 
the slings and arrows of misfortune it may 
use : but filling us with worthy ideas of life 
and firing us with quenchless courage, we 
find in facing temptation and enduring hard- 
ships, enlargement and discipline, and so 
welcome what seems a tragic truth that 

“ God did anoint us with His odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns 
All our tears over, like pure crystallines 
For ycunger fellow-workers of the soil 
To wear for amulets.” 
Thus the chief function .of “wisdom ”’ for Job 
and for Socrates, for Jesus the son of Sirach 
and for the seekers of to-day, is to discover 
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God, loving us, redeeming us, fixing our place 
in life, cherishing His ideal of each of us 
and of the whole of humanity, and working 
through the manifold processes of experience 
the realisation of -that ideal. Wherever, 
therefore, the prayer for wisdom starts, and 
on whatsoever point it lingers, it never ceases 
till the answer comes to that deepest cry of 
the soul, “Show us the Father, and it suffi- 
ceth us.” For, as Browning says: 


“ Man was made to grow, not stop; ” 


to grow, not drift ; to grow according to law 
and in conformity to the divine type of being; 
to grow, not to be blocked and thwarted 
eternally by sin, or finally defeated by death; 
but redeemed, renewed, re-made in Christ 
Jesus, ever to advance along His way of 
peace, from strength to strength, grasping 
even in the darkness His outstretched hand, 
until we come to the fulness of His joy 
and the pleasures that are for evermore. 

But thanks be to God, man’s story is not 
reduced to an irritating interrogation ; his 
experiences are not summed up in an un- 
answered prayer. God has not forgotten 
His child. He has put him to successive 
schools, and, whilst giving him many teachers, 
has also taught him Himself by His gracious 
Spirit. His history is the record of an edu- 
cation, the most complex in its agents, com- 
prehensive in its range, radical in its methods, 
lofty in its ideals, loving in its spirit, and, 
considering the intractable qualities of the 
pupil, the most glorious in its results. The 
world is our training ground. Life is a sus- 
tained drill of our faculties in the acquisition 
of wisdom. Nature herself teaches us. 
Action is education. 

“ For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow; 


Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure.”” 


“ Each thing is full of duty.” 


* More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of : 
Oh, mighty love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him.” 

Chiefly the stores of human wisdom have 
been enriched by the great souls in whom 
God has dwelt, and through whom he has 
spoken at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners, and of whose activity the Hebrew Wis- 
dom-literature is the most potent witness ; 
containing the “Song of Songs,” with its 
sweet and pure, though mysterious, exhibi- 
tion of the victories of human love ; “ Eccle- 
siastes,” showing the falseness and barrenness 
of a life lived under “the howling senses’ 
sway,” even though it may make incursions 





into the realms of music and of song ; “Job,” 
revealing the place of suffering in the making 
of the manhood of the world ; and the “ Pro- 
verbs,” telling of the mischief that comes of a 
loose and ill-governed tongue, describing the 
function of wisdom in founding the heavens 
and the earth, and forelooming, in a vivid 
and arresting personification of Wisdom, the 
arrival of the wisest of the wise, “the light 
of the world,” and the life of men, whom 
Paul preached to the wisdom-seeking Greeks, 
as the experienced and demonstrated “ wis- 
dom of God.” 

Wisdom, then, is found—found in its 
strength and purity—in Him, in whom dwelt 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily ; found in 
the crucified Christ, bearing our sins in His 
body on the tree, and so confronting and 
removing the chief obstacle to our spiritual 
illumination and progress. Experience attests 
the unsearchable riches of wisdom and know- 
ledge available for men in Christ Jesus. The 
Corinthians are amongst the first of an endless 
series of witnesses. They were new men in 
Christ. They had passed from death to life, 
from darkness to light. “ Of Him they were” 
real, conscious men, “in Christ Jesus, who 
was made to them wisdom from God, even 
righteousness, sanctification and redemption.” 
That experience is confirmed by myriads of 
the wise who have said : 

“ Just as I am—poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 


Yea, all I need in thee to find, 
O Lamb of God, I come.”’ 


Encouraged by their confidence, we may 
pray, “Strengthen us, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, with the Holy Ghost the Comforter, 
and daily increase in us Thy manifold gifts 
of grace; the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing ; the spirit of counsel and spiritual 
strength ; the spirit of knowledge and true 
godliness, and fill us, O Lord, with the spirit 
of Thy holy fear, now and for ever. Amen.” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read 1 Cor. i, 30—31; 1 Cor. ii. 6—16; 2 Cor. v. 14—21, 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF WISDOM. 


Pavt tells us Christ Jesus is made to us 
“wisdom from God.” Butthatis notall; the 
“wisdom,” he says, is converted into “ right- 
eousness, sanctification and redemption.” 
It is not of four co-ordinate advantages he is 
speaking ; the “wisdom” stands out by itself, 
primary and comprehensive, a spring-head of 
various streams of blessing, a fountain of 
force, effective in many ways, chiefly in 
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placing us in right relations to the Eternal, 
in inspiring and sustaining devotion to per- 
sonal goodness, and in achieving our complete 
redemption. 

So it is with what Paul, in another place, 
calls the “many-coloured wisdom” of God as 
with the light of His sun. We cannot de- 
fine that light easily; our theories of its 
nature are mainly well-sustained guesses ; but 
its effects are readily recognised and enjoyed, 
even where they are not clearly understood, 
and its transformations into heat, motion 
and electricity, not only quicken our interest 
in nature, but enlarge and enrich our life. In 
like manner, when we have found the wisdom 
of God, we have not defined it or exposed 
its whole contents. The task is too high for 
us, we cannot attain to it. But we know 
what it is to be at peace with God, to increase 
in real goodness every day, to be delivered 
from the power of evil and to live “the life 
which is life indeed.” When “wisdom” is 
converted into these experiences, we say of 
it: “One thing I know, that whereas I was 
blind, I now see.” 

(1.) But should “righteousness ” come first 
in this series of conversions? Certainly that 
is not the order we expect. Our instincts 
and training would lead us to begin with 
“redemption.” Second thoughts, however, 
will vindicate Paul. The “ wisdom” of the 
physician works through his knowledge of 
the laws, conditions, and signs of health. He 
must know the body, its investing world and 
the relations of each to the other, before he 
can redeem it from any disease that enslaves 
it, and give it an impact towards the power 
and joy of health. Our first need is light: 
light as to our true condition and destiny, 
our right relations to Him in whom we live 
and move and have our being ; and if we 
are not already in the enjoyment of the gains 
of such a position, then we need light as to 
the methods and forces by which this chief 
good may be secured. 

These questions are the root of all religions, 
the impulse to all worship, the burden of all 
prayers. The North American Indian be- 
lieves his god resides in the stump of a tree 
and brings his offering of tobacco-leaves, or 
the results of the chase, to secure more favour- 
able conditions from the power he fears. 
The Hebrew seeks, by the sacrifice of bulls 
and goats, to enter into peace. Repentance 
and right-doing are demanded by the pro- 
phets as indispensable to the favour of Je- 
hovah. Job, despairing of victory over the 
ineradicable infirmities of men, asks, with a 
ery of anguish, “ How can man be just with 





God?” Man is so made that he refuses to be 
saved except by a method, intrinsically right 
in itself, and absolutely flawless in its loyalty 
to eternal justice. 

Therefore Paul begins with righteousness ; 
wisdom could not start anywhere ¢ else. W hen, 
then, God makes Christ wisdom to us, He 
first shows that the only true and right 
relations of man to God are those of a son 
to a father, and of trust in Him as the Father 
who freely and gladly forgives: of love to 
Him as the Father who graciously and 
lovingly and always helps ; and of obedience 
to Him as the Father who rules in righteous- 
ness and for righteousness. Thus, He at once 
lifts the burden that hinders the soul in its 
ventures after holiness, inspires it with the 
strength of an infinite hope, and fills it with 
the strenuous collectedness and persistent 
surrender to the highest will, which issues in 
a character fashioned after His own. 

So the man is made “righteousness” ; not 
fictitiously, but really. God has no fic- 
tions. “‘ Him who knew no sin, He made to be 
sin on our behalf, that we might become the 
righteousness of Gcd in Him.” “His own self 
bore our sins in His body upon the tree, that 
we having died unto sins, might live unto 
righteousness ; by whose stripes ye were 
healed.” “He was manifested to take away 
sins. My little children, let no man lead 
you astray ; he that doeth righteousness is 
righteous, even as He is righteous.” The 
pardon is actual, though the penalty is not 
exhausted ; ahd the righteousness is actual, 
though it is not complete. 

He, too, “is a power that makes for right- 
eousness.” He preaches it like Luther, fights 
for it like Knox, is in love with it and sings 
of it like Rutherford, builds on it for states 
and nations like Milton and Cromwell, and 
expects to be crowned with it like Paul, on 
“the day of His appearing.” He hates 
every false way ; witnesses for truth and sin- 
cerity fearlessly and with stainless strength; 
battles for purity, refuses to slink behind 
the posts of duty, fights the good fight, keeps 
the faith, finishes his course, and then, con- 
scious of his measureless demerit, like Carey, 
says: 





“A guilty. weak, and helpless worm, 
On T y kind arms I fall ; 
Be thou my strength and righteousness, 
My Saviour and my all.” 


(2.) But even such “righteousness ” as this 
does not content him or exhaust the mani- 
fold wisdom of God. “Sanctification”: com- 
pletes and crowns righteousness. The initial 
impulse to holiness which leads us to walk 
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worthy of God unto all well-pleasing, is re- 
peated until we cannot be satisfied with being 
rigidly just ; but we are made by His illumi- 
nation and life generously and unselfishly 
good. God is good ; God is love ; and to be 
“holy” meant in the Old Testament, and 
means in the New, to be “ Jehovah’s posses- 
sion ; and in disposition and life all that the 
people of God should be.” “ Sanctification” 
is not less than the continuous partaking of 
the divine nature, the steadfast increase in 
the knowledge of God, and in conformity 
not only to His justice, His love of fairness 
and right, but to His generosity, benevolence, 
magnanimity, and ineffable goodness. 

Christ is here the unequalled victor. He 
has no peer either in discovering to man 
what goodness is, in the soul of it, or in sup- 
plying the force that constrains and fires men 
to its heroic practice. According to Him, 
who went about doing good, goodness is the 
unselfish service of others. This is one of 
the central truths of His teaching. It lay 
near His heart, gave the key to His interpre- 
tation of life as opportunity, and sprang 
straight from His knowledge of the Father. 
Therefore He uttered it in many a golden 
word, and enforced it in many an impressive 
deed of mercy, enjoining it upon His disciples 
with the most solemn sanctions, and illustrat- 
ing it in His free and daring companionships 
with publicans and sinners, that He might 
find God’s lost sheep, discover God’s lost 
coins, restore God’s lost sons. 

“For their sakes,” said He, “I consecrate 
Myself.” It meant death, but He didit. It 
meant the death of the cross, but He did not 
hold back. He endured it, despising the 
shame. That is the ultimate secret of power 
and the summit of wisdom. At last we are 
learning the truth. The Churches confess 
it. Saints live it. Poets sing it. Artists 
paint it. Newspapers praise it. It is fast 
becoming one of the “stock” ideas of civi- 
lised life. “In this strange and tangled 
business of human life, there is no energy 
that so steadily does its work as the myste- 
rious, unconscious, silent, unobtrusive, im- 
perturbable influence which comes from a 
man who has done with all self-seeking.” 

That truth Paul knew. He had found it 
at the feet of the Lord Jesus, and in a long 
experience it had been the source of the 
purest intellectual and spiritual joy. There- 
fore, though the Greeks might scoff at what 
they thought his folly, he preached Christ, 
and Christ crucified to save others, crucified 
owing to His own election, and in His death- 


defying obedience to His loving choice, ap- 
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pearing as the manifested wisdom of God. 
And the word preached became the power of 
God unto salvation to those who believed, 
and they themselves said, “The love of 
Christ constraineth us, because we thus 
judge that one died for all, therefore, all 
died ; and He died for all, that they which 
live should no longer live unto themselves, 
but unto Him who for their sakes died and 
rose again.” The death of Jesus has been 
the re-birth of the world. 

(3.) Righteousness and sanctification are 
two of the many possible transformations of 
the wisdom of God into the actual experience 
of men effected by Jesus Christ. But they 
are only two; and nothing less than the long 
and patient out-working in the life of Hu- 
manity of the fulness that dwells in Him 
will ever exhibit the whole of the applica- 
tions of that eternal wisdom. Paul, there- 
fore, choosing the most comprehensive term 
within his knowledge, sums up the results 
of this gracious ministry in the great and 
regal word “Redemption.” Christ is made 
unto us wisdom from God, even Redemption. 
He is the Redeemer. This is God’s great 
work from the beginning, and Jesus is the 
supreme agent in its accomplishment. 
“There is one God, and one mediator also 
between God and men, Himself man, Christ 
Jesus, who gave Himself a ransom for all” ; 
thereby mediating to men all the blessings of 
the Kingdom of God. 

For redemption includes all ; beginning 
from that forgiveness of sins through which 
every blessing of the Kingdom is received, 
and embracing all the powers and benedictions 
of that gracious rule, here and hereafter. As 
we all know, it is rescue from the tyranny 
of sense and time, but it is also perfect 
health, unclouded blessedness, the life ever- 
lasting. It is a sure refuge from earthly 
evils and distresses, so that they no longer 
break our rest, and it is a natural and har- 
monious development of the whole energies 
of our redeemed manhood. It is the pluck- 
ing of the brand from the burning; but not 
less, the dedication of the entire life to the 
service of man for God’s sake. It is life ; 
eternal life : “life in the whole, in the good, 
and in the beautiful”; it is the perfect 
human life availing itself of art and science, 
of literature and of friendship, of love and 
duty ; indeed, rejecting nothing but sin, 
and enjoying all in the use of all, not for self 
but for the family of the Father ; finding on 
earth and in time the sphere and the occasiow 
of its growth and preparation for the unend- 
ing progress of eternity. 
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Who that gains but a glimpse of the un- 
searchable riches of the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus, is not constrained to say to 
every voice that tests his allegiance to the 
Redeemer, with the enquiry, ‘‘ Will you also 
go away?” “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life ; Thou alone art 
made unto us ‘wisdom from God, even 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.” 


THIRD SUNDAY, 
Read John i. 1—18; viii. 12—19; 1 Cor. i. 30—31. 
THROUGH CHRIST JESUS. 


A MAN is born in the lap of fortune. Loving 
parents guard his infancy from evil and fill his 
early years with careful tendance and wise 
teaching. Society meets him with a cheering 
welcome, and is prepared to honour all his 
drafts on its bank. Eton unfolds to him the 
ample pageof knowledge and offers himatrain- 
ing formanhood. The other day he appeared 
before a London magistrate who had been 
his schoolfellow at Eton ; he was reminded of 
his early privileges, advised to cease from 
“drinking,” and to take to better ways. To 
one man life is made bitterness, defeat, con- 
demnation, punishment ; to another it is joy, 
victory, benediction, reward. Nothing is 
more pathetic than the poor use some men 
make of the opportunities of life. 

Ruskin says, “ A man might read all the 
books in the British Museum and yet remain 
an utterly ‘illiterate,’ uneducated person ; 
whereas another may read ‘ten pages’ of a 
good book, letter by letter—that is to say, 
with real accuracy—and be for evermore, in 
some measure, an educated person.” Educa- 
tion does not depend on the size of a library 
but on what each book is made to him who 
reads it. The best book may be a mere 
label or a new life; it may oppress as a bur- 
den or it may free and inspire as the Spring. 

Jesus Christ counts for nothing in the lives 
of thousands who have heard of Him from 
childhood ; others say of Him, 

“* Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts! 
Thou fount of life! Thou light of men! 
From the best bliss that earth imparts 

We turn unfilled to Thee again.’ 
To Caiaphas the tragic career of Jesus 
suggests a forecast of political deliverance 
and nothing more; to Peter He is a teacher 
sent from God, a new master, the anointed 
of God, the Son of God, the fulfilment of 
the law, the founder of a new religion. 
Gamaliel sees in Him the leader of a band 
of enthusiasts who threaten the peace and 
stability of the Jewish state; what things 





were gain to Paul he counted loss for Christ— 
yea, verily, and he counted all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus. To the Jews, the crucified Nazarene 
was a stumbling-block and to the Greeks 
foolishness ; but to those Corinthians, Jews, 
or Greeks, or Romans who ventured upon 
Him, He was made wisdom from God, even 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. 

On what, then, does it depend what Christ 
is made to us # 

Not solely on what He is in Himself. For 
example, the sun is heat, intense, glowing, 
incalculable, fixed at a distance of more than 
ninety millions of miles from us ; but one por- 
tion, about a two thousand millionth part, is 
made to this earth light, warmth, dew, rain, 
rivers, springs, fountains, snow, ice, harvests, 
and life. It is but a fraction of the sun’s 
stores of energy that is made to us illumina- 
tion, beauty, strength, and joy; but our re- 
ception of that fraction depends upon the 
earth’s place in the solar system. Change 
that, and you alter at once what the sun is 
made to us. So a man must be brought into 
the Christian system for Christ to be made to 
him wisdom from God. In that solar system 
God has fixed centrally the Sun of righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption, so that 
He may beam on us and into us and be made 
to us repentance, and the remission of sins, 
peace, and joy, heroic endeavour and pure 
aims, steadfast toil on the details of goodness 
and high ideals, strenuous self-culture and 
enthusiastic service to men. In order for 
Christ to be made anything to us we must 
be rightly placed in reference to Him. “ He 
that believeth on the Son hath life.” 

But that is not all ; what Christ is made to 
us depends also upon what we are when we 
come into our true position towards Him. 
From Him men take all they are capable of 
receiving. The limits of this work are in us, 
The sun shines on Dartmoor granite blocks, 
but it is not made into harvests of corn like 
those that enrich the fields of southern Eu- 
rope. It shines on the roof of a house and 
the slates are heated ; it shines in the garden 
and the flowers are painted in loveliest tints, 
flooded with sweetest fragrance. So the Jew 
seeks for “signs” and the Greek for “ wis 
dom.” The one asks for a religion that com- 
pels conviction in its wonderful works ; the 
other, in the spirit of modern science, de- 
mands a religion that wins its way to the 
heart and will through the reason, and each 
finds in Christ what he seeks; the proof 
supreme of divine energy in the moral and 
spiritual realm is given to the Jew, and con- 
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vincing evidence of the unmatched wisdom 
of God in the intellectual realm is offered to 
the Greek ; and to both by Him who mediates 
God’s energies and gifts to us according to 
our need and our “ faith.” 

Oh, what would not the Lord Jesus make 
of us were we willing, or, rather, if only we 
willed it! God has appointed Him the organ 
and mediator of all things to us; and it is as 
if Jesus took us aside and said, “Come, now, 
let us reason together. Tell me thy desire, 
the one most pressing and actual in the 
inmost soul of thee; not that with which 
thou dost merely veneer thy life! Tell me 
thy real will and it shall be granted thee !” 

It is in this definite, fixed, and unvarying 
will we fail! Is it not? Do we desire truth 
in the inward parts before all other good 3 
Are we set on being right always and wholly, 
on doing justice to others in our thoughts 
about them, in our estimate of their work 
where it runs by the side of ours? Do we 
wish for more than this, even for generosity 
in our thoughts and judgments of others ? 
Are we willing to forego the pleasure of a 
little suspicion, the luxury of a little scorn ? 
Have we determined to strive for self-mastery, 
to be firm in our self-discipline, to make a 
more persistent effort to live pure, bright, 
kindly, and gentle lives ? 

Is our intellectual quest really after “ wis- 
dom,” or is it only for “the knowledge that 
puffeth up,” or that merely answers some 
curious question of the brain? Is it for the 
knowledge that leads to a wise mastery of 
ourselves, fires with the courage that lifts up 
our work to the highest level, frees us from 
the hampering dread of doing our work lest 
we should “ make a mistake,” and inspires to 
fight against all the delusions of self-satisfac- 
tion and the corruptions of vanity ? 

Such searchings of heart reveal to us the 
sorrowful limitations we have put on the 
work of the Redeemer, in us and for us, and 
make us think of our lost opportunities, 
broken promises, and haunting sins. But 
the redeeming work goes on, even though it 
be slowly. The blood of Jesus Christ is 
cleansing us from our sins, and will until the 
day dawns and the shadows flee away. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Jer. ix. 23-26; Ephes, ii. 1—10; 1 Cor. i, 26—31. 
GOD ALL IN ALL. 
WE are saved by grace. Salvation, and all 


that belongs to it, here and eternally, has its 
origin in the love and grace of the Father. 


among the things of God. 





He is always first. He gives Himself to us 
in Christ Jesus, whom He has “made” or 
constituted Mediator of Redemption to the 
world. As we owe our animal vigour and 
intellectual strength to Him, and are thus 
“of God” in body and mind, so Paul assures 
us, the realities of a higher and spiritual ex- 
perience are traceable to the same source. 
Calvin, speaking of the apostle’s description 
of the Corinthians, says, ‘“‘ The emphasis is on 
the words ‘ ye are,’ as if he would say, your 
origin is from God, who passeth by those 
things which seem to be and calleth those 
which are not ; but in Christ is your founda- 
tion placed so that you have nothing whereof 
to be proud.” Spiritually we are the off- 
spring of God. 

Then boasting is excluded,every way. No 
flesh can glory in His presence. He that 
glorieth let him glory in the Lord. Human 
pride is as false as it is irrational, and is never 
so disastrous as when it obtrudes its presence 
It strikes a fatal 
blow at righteousness, saps the springs of 
personal goodness, and is utterly beyond even 
the powers of God to redeem. He can only 
deal effectually with it by destroying it, and 
therefore every step in the long processes of 
human redemption is taken with a definite 
purpose to exclude it; “that no flesh may 
glory in His presence.” 

For pride mars at once the worker and his 
work. It stains the beauty of the artist’s 
picture and defiles the purity of the artist’s 
eye. It creates a jarring in the poet’s song 
and deteriorates the poet’s soul. It leaves 
an evil trace on the preacher’s character and 
bars his entrance, as a power of illumination 
and quickening, into the souls of men. 
Does not Kipling’s artist say, “The instant 
we begin to think about success and the 
effect of our work—to play with our eye on 
the gallery—we lose power and touch and 
everything else” ? And with insistent energy 
and spiritual insight Dick Heldar asserts, 
“Good work has nothing to do with—doesn’t 
belong to—the person who does it. It is put 
into him or her from the outside.” Another 
teacher, John Ruskin, says, “ All great men 
not only know their business, but usually 
know that they know it . . . . only they do 
not think much of themselves on that account 
. . .. They have a curious under-sense of 
powerlessness—feeling that the greatness is 
not in them but through them.” Rising to 
the sphere of religion, the words of Dean 
Paget warn us against allowing the slightest 
suggestion of self-confidence to linger within 
us; for “in many cases, to detain with plea- 
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sure the thought that one is doing a thing 
effectively is to begin at once to do it less well. 
The deterioration comes. There is no escap- 
ing the Nemesis of pride.” Amongst the Co- 
rinthians it produced schism. Failing to see 
God and to glorify Him in all the manifold 
activities and victories of the men He inspired, 
they fell into party and faction fights, magni- 
fying themselves through their leaders and 
pampering their pride as they said, with 
special stress on the ego, “I am of Paul, and 
I of Peter, and I of Apollos, and I of Christ,” 
and so they imperilled the integrity of their 
piety and the strength and progress of the 
work of the Church. 
Moreover, Paul says, such boasting is 
lind: ‘‘For behold your calling, brethren, 
how that not many wise after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble are called ; 
but God chose the foolish things of the world 
that he might put to shame them that are 
wise, and God chose the weak things of the 
world that he might put to shame the things 
that are strong; and the base things of the 
world and the things that are despised did 
God choose, yea, and the things that are not, 
that He might bring to nought the things 
that are; that no flesh should glory in His 
presence.” His thoughts are not as our 
thoughts—they are meant to correct and 
uplift ours; His instruments are not our 
choice, but as they do their work they reveal 
at once our folly and our pride, and bid us 
be ready to recognise the power, the spiritual 
suggestiveness, the quickening, the progress 
God gives to ordinary and unlikely means. 
Much in the history of Christianity is strange 
to us because we have not enough faith in 
simple reality and real simplicity. The base 
alloy deceives us, if only it is splendidly 
garnished. Pomp and show and loud asser- 
tion gain our homage, whilst meekness and 
quietness unrecognised change the face of 
the world. Brother Lawrence, looking at a 
leafless tree, saw more in it than many see 
in the Bible, and forthwith experienced the 
great change of his life, and was prepared to 
write that rare book, ‘‘ The Practice of the 
Presence of God” ; a book which has been a 
precious possession to hundreds of seekers 
after the Father. It is the “ Hortensius” 
of Cicero, not a religious book at all, that 
converts Augustine, when he is fast sinking 
into the mire of sensual debasement, and fills 
him with better thoughts, and creates a crisis 
in his career. Indeed, the story of the Church 
repeats the surprises that met the eyes, but 
failed to impress the hearts, of the Corin- 
thians, and bids us seek that rare clearness 





of insight and purity of purpose which will 
prepare us for the revelations of God in the 
poor and commonplace, when He breathes 
upon them His quickening breath, and pre- 
vent us from hindering His work by our 
subtle self-seeking and warily-disguised spi- 
ritual pride. 

For this is the final test of the faithfulness 
of a Christian Church, this the goal of its 
various endeavour! Does it glorify God? 
Does it suppress exultation in men, in their 
gifts and works, in their genius as leaders, 
power as orators, freedom and breadth as 
thinkers, or piety as saints, and simply use 
them and their powers to make manifest 
the greatness and goodness of God? Are 
men forced to say, as they feel the throb of 
your affection, the robustness of your man- 
hood, the unselfishness of your service, ‘God 
is in you of a truth”? Does the closest 
observation compel the conclusion in fair- 
minded persons that there is a great and real 
power working from you amongst them and 
in them, going far beyond all that can be 
described as the effort of human minds? 
That was indisputable at Corinth. Is it so 
with our British Churches to-day? There, 
things that were as nought were instinct 
with divine energy, and persons who were 
“nobodies”” became the organs of spiritual 
revolution. The unwise outran the wise 
in moral achievements, and honest-minded 
people could not question the reality of the 
energy of the indwelling God. Is it so with 
us? Men see our edifices, admit our activity, 
are proud of our gifts, confess our wealth and 
high social position ; is there also amongst 
them a quiver of reverence as if standing near 
the burning bush of a present and audible 
Deity? We only deserve our place in the 
nation and the world as we convincingly and 
persuasively witness for the living and re- 
deeming God. 

But let us carry this pleading home. The 
test and goal of the Christian society are 
the law and end of each Christian man. 
“ Whatsoever ye do, whether ye eat or drink, 
do all to the glory of God.” The individual 
life is a ministry to men, meant to mediate 
His truth and grace to them. Do those who 
jealously watch us feel persuaded that God 
is the most real and felt of all the promises 
we know, and that His sceptre covers the 
whole field of our thought and life, business 
and worship? Is Christ made so much to us 
of the divine wisdom that men cannot know 
us, without being aided in answering the 
universal question, ‘ Where shall wisdom be 
found ” 
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TO RIGHT THE WRONG.*, 


By EDNA LYALL, 


Avtuor oF “ Donovan,”? “ Wr Two,” ‘‘ Knicut-Erranz,” 
‘*A Harpy NorsEMAN,’’ ETC., ETC. " 


“But were it the meanest under-service, if God by His secretary conscience enjoin it, 
it were sad for me if I should draw back.””—Mi.ton. 





CHAPTER I. 


* Two lads, that thought there was no more behind 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal.” —SHAKsPERE. 


7 hot rays of a July sun were beating 
down upon two riders who, with tired 
and foam-fiecked steeds, were making their 
way along a ridge of country overlooking 
the fens of Lincolnshire. All about them 
lay the wide green expanse gleaming here 
and there with the watery tracks which 
* Copyright, 1893, in the United States, by Harper Brothera 
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divided the few reclaimed fields, for in 
Lincolnshire, as a wit once remarked, 
“the very hedges are ditches.” 
Apparently, however, neither the 
heat nor the monotony of the landscape 
affected the spirits of the travellers, 
who were talking and laughing merrily 
enough. They were both young— 
standing that day, as it were, at the 
threshold of manhood —for they had 
just taken their degree at Cambridge, 
and: now “the world lay all before 
them,” and to each the prospect with its 
unknown chances and opportunities seemed 
good. 
° Although there was no striking likeness 
between the two it was easy to tell by their 
voices and by certain tricks of expression and 
bearing that they were brothers, and possibly 
on account of the essential unlikeness of their 
characters they were also the closest friends. 
Joscelyn Heyworth, the elder of the two by 
a year, was the more striking and original, 
he was also on account of his bonhomie and 
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his ready wit the more popular, while a sort 
of latent strength and unexpected force of 
character which showed itself now and then 
beneath his light-hearted sociability, attracted 
to him almost invariably those of the highest 
type. The younger brother, Dick, though 
possessing much of Joscelyn’s charm, was lack- 
ing in the strength as well as in the bril- 
liancy so noticeable in the elder brother. He 
was less to be depended on—drifting some- 
times from sheer good-nature into dangers 
from which the other’s less pliable nature ran 
no risk whatever. On the other hand, in 
evenness of temper the younger was far 
superior to the elder, and if Dick needed on 
occasion to be helped out of some scrape, or 
prevented by Joscelyn from sowing his wild 
oats, Joscelyn needed very often indeed to 
be roused from the fits of deep melancholy 
to which, in common with most high-spirited 
people, he was liable. The two were like 
David and Jonathan, being all the more 
dependent on each other because circum- 
stances had thrown them together almost 
constantly ; and on this summer morning 
there was nothing to warn them of coming 
changes, nothing to make them realise how 
important a date this 13th day of July in 
the year 1642 was to prove for each of 
them. 

“Thank heaven! there is Lincoln Minster 
at last!” exclaimed Joscelyn, as he perceived 
far in advance the grand central tower, and 
the smaller towers of the west front with 
their lead-covered spires glittering in the sun. 

“Hurrah for the jolly Spread Eagle and a 
draught of good ale,” said Dick, pushing back 
the hair from his forehead. ‘This sun is 
grilling! We will put up our horses below 
hill and go up in the cool of the day to pay 
our respects to your old godfather.” 

“T hate the thought of coming to this 
place no more,” said Joscelyn, looking over 
the green plain to the towers of the lower 
city, and to the hill beyond, cross-crowned by 
its glorious cathedral. 

* Who knows that we shall come no more ?” 
said Dick, lightly ; “ Mr. Gainsborough may 
live to be a hundred years old for aught we 
know.” 

Joscelyn shook his head. 

“Now that our Cambridge days are over 
the visits here will no longer be a saving of 
money but an expense. We shall be kept 
down in the south. You will see, we shall 
settle down at Shortell and turn into Hamp- 
shire hogs!” He stifled a sigh and laughed. 

“A Hampshire hog, a Surrey dog, or a 
Sussex boor,” said Dick, with a grimace. 


“We are near enough to the boundaries of 
all three counties to leave us some choice. 
Do you guess our father’s intentions towards 
us % 

Joscelyn shook his head. 

“ Naught has been said ; in my last letter 
I told him of our wish to travel. Maybe at 
Lincoln he will send us some reply.” 

“He did not grudge it to Jervis, but he 
will grudge it to us,” said Dick, with an oath. 
“Would to God you were the first-born in- 
stead of Jervis! I might then have stood a 
chance of receiving something better than 
snubs. “Tis a wretched lot to be merely 
second and third fiddle all one’s born days.” 

“Nay, you have little cause to grumble,” 
said Joscelyn. “ Was it not ever the youngest 
son who proved successful in all the nursery 
tales ? But I—the prosaic middle one in a 
family of five—have nothing before me but 


mediocrity to the end of the chapter. Jervis ~ 


must be home again from the grand tour by 
now. I wonder if he is at Shortell, or if he 
has already joined my father at York.” 

“ At Beverley, youshould say. The court 
has left York by this. Great Heaven! Just 
look yonder! Why the road is black with 
people!” The two brothers, who had jour- 
neyed that morning from Grantham, were 
now approaching the Eleanor Cross just out- 
side the city, the first of the long series of 
monuments marking the resting-places of 
King Edward’s wife, and terminating at the 
village of Charing, near London. 

At this point a road from the south-west 
joined the one they had been travelling on, 
and it was clear that from this western quarter 
some great arrival was expected, for on either 
side the way was lined with people in holiday 
trim. 

Joscelyn, who loved excitement and de- 
lighted in crowds, urged on his steed till, on 
reaching the Eleanor Cross, he paused to ask 
an old countryman what was the meaning of 
the unusual stir. 

“Marry, God bless your heart, master, his 
Majesty the King be a-coomin’ from Newark,” 
replied the man, lifting a wrinkled and 
weatherbeaten face to his questioner. ‘ Oh, 
ay, it be true as gospel, and I’ve left my 
be-usts (cattle) that I may clap eyes on him.” 

“The King coming here!” exclaimed 
Joscelyn, “I wonder if my father will be in 
his train? If so, Dick, good luck for us. 
We will do what we can to get leave to 
travel, and who knows but my godfather 
may put in a word for us ?” 4 

“Perchance my father will wish us to join 
the King’s army,” said Dick, whose heart 
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stirred strangely within him at the sight of 
the people’s enthusiasm. “After all ’tis 
somewhat churlish to set off travelling to 
foreign parts when our swords might be of 
use in defending both Church and King—in 
upholding the divine right of E 

“For God’s sake let us have no politics ! ” 
said Joscelyn with an air of impatience and 
distaste. “As for me,” and he laughed a 
hearty, boyish laugh, “I hold with Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek and had as lief be a Brownist 
as a politician. ‘What do you say ? shall 
we wait here and see the entry ?” 

“Better push on,” said Dick, “we shall 
get no stabling for the horses else. The city 
is certain to be crowded.” 

“True. That’s a prudent thought,” replied 
Joscelyn. “What good fortune to come in 
for such a pageant! ’Tis a good omen that 
our manhood opens with such a stroke of 
luck.” 

With keen interest he watched the busy 
preparations and the eager people, making 
laughing comments to his brother as they 
passed by. Many glances were turned upon 
him, for, as one old gossip remarked to 
another, he was indeed “a sight for sair e’en” 
as he rode that day into the city of Lincoln. 

His face was a powerful as well as a hand- 
some one ; there was power in the square jaw 
and prominent chin, power in the low broad 
forehead, and both intellect and humour in 
the far-seeing, dark-blue eyes which, with his 
sunny and laughter-loving nature, had been 
the bequest of his Irish grandmother. As 
though to soften the rather stern features 
his complexion was unusually fair, while the 
thick wavy mass of hair reaching to his 
shoulders was of so golden a colour that one 
might have dropped guineas among it. He 
wore the picturesque costume of the time in 
light grey cloth, a broad grey felt hat with 
blue plumes, and high riding boots. 

Richard Heyworth was also a handsome 
fellow, his hair and colouring several shades 
darker than his brother’s, and his honest grey 
eyes full of good-humour. But whereas 
Joscelyn was broad-shouldered, lean, and 
sinewy—evidently a born athlete, Dick was 
small-made, long-necked, and rather inert- 
looking, so that naturally one would have 
expected the warlike spirit to animate the 
elder brother and the desire to visit the 
cities of the Continent to have filled the mind 
of the younger. While, however, Dick at 
Cambridge had invariably been ready to 
drink confusion to the Roundheads and to 
argue with all the heat and ignorance of 
youth, Joscelyn had always turned a deaf 





ear to the vexed question of the day. He 
hated strife and loved merriment—politics 
bored him, and though the country seemed 
to stand on the very brink of war he still 
held aloof from all consideration or discussion 
of the problem that was dividing England. 
He was one of those who cannot see matters 
of this sort in the abstract, one of those who 
sleep calmly on till wakened by the actual 
presence of the problem incarnate—till some 
individual case of wrong clutches hold of them 
and shakes them from a pleasant dreamland 
into the light of truth. 

Lincoln in those days must have been one 
of the most striking cities in England, and to 
Joseelyn Heyworth it was a place full of 
pleasant associations, for happy as his life 
had been, and much as he loved the old 
Hampshire home, yet it was here, at Lincoln, 
that he had first tasted the delights of free- 
dom. At Shortell Manor he was for ever 
being reminded that he was merely one of 
the younger sons, and though the Heyworths 
were a singularly united family, with a strong 
feeling for the ties of blood, yet Lady Hey- 
worth ruled somewhat sternly and Sir Thomas 
treated all but Jervis and Isabella, the eldest 
daughter, with a good deal of kindness but 
with scant consideration. At Lincoln natu- 
rally enough all was different, and it was with 
a gay heart and friendly eyes that Joscelyn 
glanced up at the great Bargate, the first 
of the gate-houses protecting the city on the 
south. With something of the pride of an 
actual citizen, too, he looked at the beautiful 
church of St. Botolph, and, fording the great 
Gowt—a watercourse which at that time 
traversed the High Street—rode past the old 
Saxon towers of St. Peter-at-Gowts and St. 
Mary-le-Wigford on the right hand, the more 
modern churches of St. Mark and St. Bene- 
dict on the left, and with no small difficulty 
forced a passage through the great crowd of 
people on the High Bridge. 

“Let us see if there is stabling to be had 
at the Spread Eagle,” said Dick. 

But one of the ostlers promptly assured 
them that there was no room at all in the 
inn, many of the gentry having come to the 
city that day to do honour to his Majesty. 
Finding the same state of things at the 
Saracen’s Head the brothers betook them- 
selves to the George Inn, a quaint old timber 
building with an upper storey overhanging 
the narrow High Street and gaining a fine 
view of the Stonebow, another of the city 
gatehouses. 

By the time they had donned their best 
suits, and made as good a meal as might 
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be obtained from the excited people of the 
‘inn, the crowd without had enormously in- 
creased, and though Joscelyn was not with- 
out a desire to be down in the thick of it, 
he yielded to his brother’s assurances that 
they would see all that was to be seen far 
better from the window of the George. So 
with the casement flung wide they estab- 
lished themselves comfortably on the broad 
window-seat, and with a dish of strawberries 
within easy reach idly awaited the event of 
the day, chatting as comfortably and uncon- 
cernedly as though beneath this popular 
gathering there lurked no grim shadow of 
coming strife. 

“Look! look!” cried Dick, “here come 
whole troops of clergy filing through the 
Stonebow! We shall see your godfather 
among them. How far do they go to meet 
his Majesty ?” 

“There walks the Dean,” said Joscelyn, 
“and good Lord! what hosts of them! why 
the place is all a-crawl with parsons. They 
can push their way no farther, they mean to 
wait here. And see! from the other quarter 
comes our jolly old ‘herdegroome’ that we met 
at the cross; he is determined to clap eyes 
on the King from the best possible point.” 

He turned back to the room for a fresh 
handful of strawberries, then leant out once 
more, his eyes full of merriment, for to an 
acute observer a crowd will generally furnish 
plenty of fun. He was intent on throwing 
«<lown strawberries to a child just below in 
its mother’s arms, when shouts from the 
distance warned them that his Majesty was 
at length coming. The dense throng in the 
‘street cheered lustily ; cries of “A King! a 
King ! a King!” echoed on all sides, and the 
general enthusiasm touched Joscelyn, it even 
brought the tears to his eyes. “What a 
thing it must be to have such love as this 
thrown at one’s feet!” he thought. “A king 
must surely be moved by such a sight, must 
burn to serve his people.” And with an 
eager desire which he had never before felt 
he longed to see the face of his sovereign, 
realising through the loving welcome of the 
crowd something of the strength of the King’s 
position, something too of its dread respon- 
sibility. 

And now indeed the procession was actu- 
ally in sight, and looking down the High 
Street he could see the frantic waving of 
hats, the drawn swords of the gentry eager 
to swear their readiness to fight, and, sur- 
rounded by the guard, his Majesty himself, 
the one unmoved person in the whole vast 
assembly. With reverent loyalty fast chang- 


ing to a sort of dread curiosity, Joscelyn 
gazed fixedly at the approaching King. 
Charles, unfortunately, had none of the 
genial bearing and habit of courting popu- 
larity which had stood the Tudors in such 
good stead, and without which their despotic 
government would never have been tolerated; 
his affections were strictly limited to his 
domestic circle, and in no sense of the word 
could he be called the father of his people ; 
cold, indifferent, reserved, he had nothing to 
give in return for all the devotion of this 
multitude. 

“Vivat Rex! Vivat Rex!” shouted the 
hundreds of clergy ranged on either side of 
the street: and in the words of a pam- 
phleteer of the day, an eye-witness of the 
scene, ‘ His Majesty vouchsafed a princely 
recognition of this dutiful expression.” 

So narrow was the street, so overhanging 
the upper storey of the inn, that the two 
brothers at their window were on a level 
with the King and quite near to him. Dick 
Heyworth stood, sword in hand, huzzaing 
with all the strength of his lungs, but Jos- 
celyn seemed like one struck dumb, he forgot 
himself altogether, and merely stood there in 
the window watching, as though his very 
life depended on it, the cold, handsome face 
and dignified bearing of the King. 

At that moment a cry was raised which 
overpowered by its strange contrast the 
shouts of welcome. To the right of the Stone- 
bow, from the Prison Lane, a man came 
elbowing his way through the crowd. 

“Justice!” he cried, “justice!” and the 
word rang out with a passionate pain inde- 
scribable. 

Joscelyn’s heart gave a bound, he leoked 
at this daring unit in the throng who had 
ventured to uplift his voice. For an instant 
he saw him distinctly, and all his life he 
could recall the sight. A bloodless face lined 
with suffering, dark hair closely cropped 
after the fashion of the extreme section 
among the Puritans, a nose slit by the shears 
of the executioner, ghastly scars where there 
should have been ears; a mere wreck of a 
man, in fact, a living witness to the barbarous 
intolerance of the age, for he was clearly no 
criminal, the face though tinged with fana- 
ticism was nevertheless a good face. It was 
only for a minute that he was visible, for the 
people turned upon him in fury, and with 
oaths and blows he was hustled off the scene. 
The King, no more affected by the incident 
than he would have been by the hum of a 
wasp or the drone of a bee, turned to Sir 
John Monson and commanded him to read 
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the speech which had been prepared by his 
Majesty for the occasion. This ceremony 
ended, the city delivered its congratulations 
by the Recorder, Sir Charles Dalison, and 
the King, returning a gracious extempore 
answer, passed through the Stonebow and 
bowed to the Corporation which awaited him 
with a full appearance of their trained bands. 

Meanwhile Joscelyn Heyworth had awaked 
from his dream ; he had realised that there 
were grievances which called for redress, and 
he had learnt that the King was utterly 
unmoved by these grievances ; his heart was 
all in a tumult, he turned hastily to the old 
landlady who had bzen looking from one of 
the other windows at the King’s entry. 

“Who was that Roundhead fellow that 
cried out for justice?” he asked. ‘“ Doth he 
belong to these arts ?” 

“Why, yes, master,” said the good dame 
wondering at the question. “He be well 
known in Lincoln. “Tis John Drake the 
schoolmaster, he was sent to prison in foreign 
parts. The Parliament they released him.” 

“Why was he imprisoned ¢” asked J oscelyn. 

“He wrote a book against the Bishops,” 

said the landlady, and the Star Chamber con- 
demned him for it to the pillory, and that 
was how he lost his ears and the shape of 
his nose, to say nothing of his money; and 
when he coom back from prison why he 
found his wife and children had died, and it’s 
my belief that half turned his brain, for 
though before he was a peaceable, harmless 
man, yet now he be always, as you saw him 
to-day, wild-like and crying for justice.” 

Joscelyn thought of the people who had 
kicked and hustled him out of sight, and he 
thought of the King’s cold indifference ; had 
they treated a dog even in such a way surely 
one might have expected a shade of pity or 
concern on the face of a good and compas- 
sionate man ; and this fanatic, this mutilated 
schoolmaster was one of the King’s own 
subjects. 

“Where doth the fellow live?” he asked, 
filled with an unaccountable desire to make 
up to the poor man for the ill treatment 
he had received. 

“ Well, I’ve heard folks say that he lodges 
at the Jew’s house on Steep Hill,” said the 
landlady. * “ Not the one opposite the Bull 
Ring, but what they call the House of Aaron 
the Jew well-nigh at the top o’ the hill.” 

The conversation was interrupted by an 
exclamation from Dick. 

“Good luck! Joscelyn; good luck!” he 
cried. ‘See, here rides my father.” 
Joscelyn returned to the window, and the 
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perplexity died out of his face as he burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

“Why! as I’m a living man!” he cried, 
“there’s Jervis riding beside him wearing a 
lovelock a yard long, tied with sky- -blue 
ribbons !” 

“The grand tour has changed him migh- 
tily,” said Dick. “Was there ever such a 
dandy ? See how my father defers to him— 
there’s after all little hope for us, I fear.” ¢ 

But Joscelyn had ceased to think of the 
future, he was only intent on catching his 
father’s eye, and bluff Sir Thomas presently 
perceiving him called out a hearty greeting 
and bade him hasten below and meet them. 

Both Joscelyn and Dick hurried down to 
the door, and Sir Thomas dismounting em- 
braced them, looking them over from head to 
foot not without a good deal of fatherly 
pride. 

“= to see you, my sons! glad to see 
you!” he said. “ Why, Jervis, it’s an age 
since you set eyes on them.” 

Jervis’ greeting was decidedly flavoured 
with patronage, and Joscelyn was glad to. 
turn again to his father. 

“You have ridden straight from Newark, . 
sir?” he asked. 

“Ay, right away, and we are well-nigh 
broiled,” said the baronet, taking off his: 
beaver and wiping his red face as they 
mounted the stairs. 

He was a fine-looking man of about fifty, 
but appearing older on account of his grey 
hair and shaggy grey eye-brows. His eyes, 
rather small and deep-set, were of a clear, 
light blue, utterly unlike the Irish blue of. 
Joscelyn’s ; his mouth betrayed an irritable 
temperament, but in other details he was not 
unlike his second son, there was the same- 
rather stern profile, the same tall, broad- 
shouldered frame, and the same strange 
attractiveness which made him with all his 
faults a most lovable man. 

“We left Cambridge but yesterday, sir,” ex- 
plained Joscelyn as they entered the parlour 
once more, “slept last night at the Angel 
at Grantham, and rode on here just in time to- 
see the King’s entry. We had no notiom 
his Majesty was expected.” 

“Tt was but a hastily devised plan,” said 
Sir Thomas, setting down his tankard of ale 
and calling for a plate of beef. ‘‘ We have 


had naught but chopping and changing of 
late ; first from York to Beverley, where his 
Majesty hath a fine set of troops ready to 
fight the parliamentary villains; thence to 
Hull, which is still held by the ‘traitor Ho- 
tham ; after that to Newark, and so here. 
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Jervis and I must return with the Court 
to-morrow to Beverley, but as for you two 
lads you had best return to Shortell at once 
and help to execute the commission of array. 
On your way down you can stop to consult 
with your uncle at Bletchingley, and ere 
long 1 shall be at home to see to matters 
myself.” 

“Do you mean, sir, that you intend to 
raise a troop?” asked Joscelyn, all his old 
perplexity returning. 

“ Why, of course, lad, of course ; what else 
would you have me do? Things would 
be come to a pretty pass indeed if an English 
gentleman hesitated to put all he had at the 
disposal of his king. I thank God that he 
has given me wealth and health and three 
stalwart sons to join with me against the 
foe.” 

Jervis, who had taken a place at the table 
just opposite to Joscelyn, watched him criti- 
cally during this speech. 

“‘ Methinks Cambridge is somewhat behind 
the times,” he said with a smile. “Joscelyn 
has the air of one roused from the land 
of books to the work-a-day world. In the 
words of the proverb, ‘This cock will not 
fight.’” 

Joscelyn flushed angrily and turned to his 
father. 

“T have kept aloof from politics, sir,” he 
said; “and this certain news of war, this 
active preparation, bursts on me as a surprise. 
I had always thought some peaceful settle- 
ment would be made. For the rest, if war 
indeed come, I can fight for the right as well 
as any other Englishman.” 

“Bravely spoken!” said Sir Thomas. 
“ Come, boys, let us have a toast : Confusion 
to the King’s enemies! ” 

“Confusion to the King’s enemies!” echoed 
the three sons, but as Joscelyn drank there 
darted into his mind an uncomfortable 
question— 

* And who are his true enemies ?” 

It was exactly as though a voice spoke the 
words into his ear, and indeed the question 
was the last that would have naturally 
occurred to him. Startled and agitated, he 
pushed back his chair, and crossing the room, 
gazed out of the window again at the crowded 
street. The motley gathering, however, had 
no longer any charms for him; like one in a 
dream he watched the people fighting their 
way through the three arches of the Stone- 
bow, while above them, carved on the old 
gatehouse in strange contrast of repose, he 
could see the representation of the Virgin 
Mary trampling underfoot the dragon as 


she received the message of the Archangel 
Gabriel. His peace-loving nature turned 
with relief to the calm picture in stone. At 
least of this he was sure, that in the end evil 
was to be overpowered by good. Whatever 
else was uncertain there remained the one 
great certainty, that peace and goodwill 
should ultimately reign among men. For 
Joscelyn had a sort of vigorous faith which 
had grown with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength ; and the vague discomfort 
that had now seized upon him came solely 
from his dread of doing wrong through his 
political ignorance. An unexpected call had 
come to him to help his father in executing 
the commission of array, and but a few 
minutes before he had become conscious that 
the question at issue was a painfully compli- 
cated one, and that for him at any rate it 
was now impossible to rush into the King’s 
service without trying to gain a true under- 
standing of the actual quarrel. 

And yet how was this possible for him ? 
With the best intentions, how could he now 
all at once gain the knowledge he so sorely 
needed ? In a miserable state of unrest, 
with a suppressed dread which he failed to 
understand, he tried desperately to see where 
his duty lay, and while still making as 
though he were absorbed in contemplation 
of the crowd he was really praying with the 
passionate fervour of one who sees himself 
encompassed by perils. Then he stood still 
and waited in expectancy, but all that came 
to him was the trampling of feet and the 
buzz of tongues from the street below, while 
from within came the sound of Jervis’s voice, 
singing, not too soberly, a mocking song of 
the day. 


** Come, let the state stay 
And drink away, 
There is no business above it ; 
It warms the cold brain, ° 
Makes us speak in high strain, 
He's a fool that does not approve it. 
The Macedon youth 
Left behind him this truth, 
That nothing is done with much thinking; 
He drunk and he fought, 
Till he had what he sought ; 
The world was his own by good drinking.” ' 


The words fell jarringly on his ear. Was 
this devil’s argument to be shouted out so 
clearly, and was no help to come to him in 
his perplexity ? All at once he remembered 
his old godfather. If he could not see a way 
out of his difficulties there was at any rate 
something he ought to do at the present 
moment, and finding Dick little disposed to 
go with him, he set forth alone, relieved to 
get out of the inn parlour into the gay, 
crowded High Street. 
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CHAPTER II, 


“ It is curious to observe the triumph of slight incidents over 
the mind—what incredible weight they have in forming and 
governing our opinion, both of men and things !—that trifles 
light as air should waft a belief into the soul, and plant it so 
immovably within it, that Euclid’s demonstrations, could they 
be brought to batter it in breach, should not all have power to 
overthrow it !””—Srzerxe. 

THE fresh summer air and the bright sun- 
shine soon restored Joscelyn’s mind to its 
usual happy content. Passing the churches 
of St. Peter-at-Arches, St. Lawrence, and St. 
Martin, he entered the Strait, a gloomy, 
narrow thoroughfare leading from the High 
Street to the foot of Steep Hill. Here he 
overtook some old friends, Henry Barring- 
ton and his pretty sister, and what with 
their merry talk and the bright eyes of 
Mistress Anne, future cares were driven still 
farther into the background. 

“ You must come to us this evening,” she 
said, gaily. ‘We are to have a dance in 
honour of his Majesty’s visit. How lucky 
that you should have arrived in time for this 
gala-day.” 

Nay, come and stay with us altogether,” 
said Henry Barrington ; “for, as no doubt you 
have heard, old Mr. Gainsborough is taken ill, 
and you will have but a dull time of it there.” 

“Ts he ill ?” said Joscelyn, anxiously. “I 
had heard naught of that. I must go on at 
once and ask how he does. And for your 
invitation to thte dance, Mistress Anne, I 
gladly accept it.” 

She gave him a bright, mischievous glance, 
for Joscelyn Heyworth was one of the three 
admirers whom she favoured, and stood quite 
apart from a score or so of less fortunate 
adorers. At present, however, he was not so 
much in love with her as he had once fancied 
was the case, merely regarding her as the 
prettiest girl he had as yet seen and the 
pleasantest to talk with. 

Having parted with them towards the top 
of the hili, and watched the last glimpse of 
Anne’s blue skirt as it turned the corner, he 
suddenly came back to his perpiexities with 
a pang of remembrance, at sighs of the Jew’s 
house which he was just approaching. Ina 
moment the scene at the Stonebow flashed 
back into his mind, and once more that un- 
welcome voice spoke to him with startling 
clearness : “Go, see him at once—he was un- 
justly used.” 

Not without a certain reluctance he ap- 
proached the old stone house, and, pausing 
at the Norman doorway, knocked for admit- 
tance. 

“What is your will?” said a pale-faced 
woman, opening to him. 


“T came to inquire after a Mr. John Drake; 
they told me he lodged here,” said Joscelyn. 
he woman looked doubtfully at his dress 
and at the mane of golden hair; she seemed 
half inclined to shut the door in his face, but 
the kindly look in his blue eyes disarmed her. 

“Tf you wish him well, sir, step in,” she 
said ; “but he has not long to live, and I 
will not have him pestered at the last.” 

“What!” cried Joscelyn. “You don’t 
mean that he was seriously injured by the 
crowd ?” 

“No,” she replied. “’T was not the crowd 
that killed him, ‘twas his own excitement. 
He had been ill in bed for a se’nnight or 
more, but to-day, when my back was turned, 
he dressed himself and went down-hill, being 
frantic-like at news of the King’s entrance. 
I’m naught but his landlady, yet, sir, I care 
for him as though he were my own kin.” 

She led the way into an inner room, where, 
in the somewhat dim light, Joscelyn presently 
descried the face that had haunted him, 
almost as white now as the pillow it lay 
upon. John Drake fixed his dark eyes on 
the stranger for a minute, then turned to his 
landlady. 

“JT would see none but the godly in my 
last extremity,” he said. 

“ Nay, sir,” said the good woman. “ But 
this gentleman hath a kind heart, and would 
know how you fare. Maybe he is, after all, 
a godly youth.” 

“His clothing is too bright, and his hair is 
not of the godly cut,” said the Puritan. 

At any other time Joscelyn would have 
laughed aloud, but in the near presence of 
death, a sort of awe stilled even his keen 
sense of humour. He felt nothing but a 
desire to help in some way this man who 
had been slowly done to death. 

“Don’t heed me,” he said ; “ I am only one 
who saw the doings just now at the Stone- 
bow, and would fain have sheltered you from 
the rough usage. Is there aught I could do 
for you now ?” 

The dying man did not speak for some 
minutes, he only looked steadfastly at his 
visitor ; it was as if he now saw something be- 
yond the fashionable clothes and the gay 
colours and the long hair. 

“T misjudged you, sir,” he said at length. 
““* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.’ Nay, there is little I need, 
now ; the prison life sowed the seeds of death 
in me, and sorrow and want have finished 
the work.” 

His very lack of complaint touched Jos- 
celyn; he looked down on the poor, marred 
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face with infinite pity. What a life this 
man had led! what misery he had endured ! 
how cruel had the world been to him! and 
now he was dying, and the time for “ kindly 
deeds and offices of good” was over. 

“T wish your life had been less sad, sir,” 
he said, with a sort of break in his voice, 
“and I wish there were aught I could do 
for you.” 

The dying man started up with sudden 
energy, and caught his hand with an eager, 
almost convulsive, grasp. 

“Too late for me,” he said, “but in God’s 
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name think of the thousands in like case. 
Give your life for England and her liberties. 
Fight for justice—for justice !” 

With that word on his lips—the first word 
and the last that Joscelyn had heard him 
speak—John Drake fell back upon the pillow. 
His troubled life was over. 

Joscelyn staggered back from the bedside, 
feeling as if some one had dealt him a stun- 
ning blew. Within a couple of hours there 
had come to him a call to arms from either 
side. His father bade him help to prepare 
a troop in Hampshire, this dying Puritan 
solemnly adjured him, in the name of God, 
to fight for the liberties of England. It 
seemed to him the very irony of fate that 
this should have happened to one whose 
tastes were wholly peaceful, and he wondered 
impatiently why he could not return to his 
old, comfortable, easy-going life. But his 


sleep was over, his dream ended ; already his 
boyhood seemed far behind, and life—hard, 
perplexing, baffling life—lay before him. 

Then he remembered that he must hasten 
on to see old Mr. Gainsborough, if: possible ; 
and full of anxiety to find out the truth about 
his illness he took a hurried leave of the 
landlady of the Jew’s house, and, mounting 
the rest of the hill, made his way through 
the Exchequer Gate into the Close—or, as it 
was usually called, the Minster Yard. 

From the north-west tower Great Tom of 
Lincoln rang solemn welcome to the King, 
and in the sunshine of that summer afternoon 
the rich Norman work of the west front 
seemed to Joscelyn more perfect than ever ; 
he wondered whether John Drake had 
grudged the beauty of the cathedral, and 
whether, if he and his like had their way, all 
the noblest buildings in England would be 
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levelled with the ground. Walking past the 
beautiful Galilee porch, and the still more 
beautiful south doorway, he imagined to him- 
self an army of John Drakes at work with 
hammer and axe, not for their legitimate use 
but for destruction—for sawing off, perhaps, 
the exquisitely-chiselled head of the Christ 
in the centre of the south doorway, or for 
dragging the stone saints from their niches. 
This side of Puritanism revolted him; and 
yet the memory of the dead man, of his poor 
mutilated face, of his pitiful story, kept re- 
turning to him till his wrath against the 
image-breakers turned to wrath with the 
cruelties of Laud, and in resenting the de- 
facing of human beings he forgot to think of 
the foolish attacks on art. 

Mr. Gainsborough lived in an old red-tiled 
house facing the east end of the cathedral, 
and near the chapter-house. It was long and 
low, with curious old windows dating from 
the reign of Edward III. Joscelyn noticed 
that the curtains of his godfather’s bedroom 
were closely drawn, and the moment the 
old serving-man opened the door to him he 
saw that Henry Barrington had not exagge- 
rated the news of the illness. 

“The master will never be about again,” 
explained the old servant in reply to his 
question. “He may linger on for a time, 
they say, but can never be better any 
more.” 

“Will he see me?” asked Joscelyn. 

“Yes, sir, yes, come in. No fear but that 
he’ll see you.” And entering a dark pas- 
sage, Joscelyn followed the man up a 
strange, twisting staircase, built in the 
thickness of the wall, till he reached 
the sick-room. Here, lying on a 
quaintly-carved bedstead with a heavy 
oak canopy, he found his old friend, 
and his heart sank within him as he 
saw how wan and changed he was. 
The invalid looked him over, from head 
to foot, with something of the pride 
of a father, his eyes lighting up and 
his strength and energy returning as 
he questioned him about his success at 
Cambridge. Joscelyn told all 
gladly enough. But presently 
there came a pause, which was 
broken at length by the old man. 

“And now, my son,” he said, 
“what will you do with your 
life ?” 

“ Ah, sir,” cried Joscelyn, “that 
is the question that is haunting 
me. What can I do? What 
ought I to do?” 


Then with perfect frankness he told al} 
the story of that day, and of the strange way 
in which its events had impressed him. “Only 
counsel me,” he prayed, “and I will gladly 
follow your counsel.” 

“Nay,” said the old man, shaking his 
head, “ how can I do that, lad, when I, too, 
am sorely perplexed? God in His mercy 
will take me away from these troubled times 
in which we see but through a glass darkly. 
And as for you—why you must seek for wis- 
dom where only it can be found.” 

“Yet if you do not know, sir, how can 
I hope to do so?” said Joscelyn. 

“We can always see as far as the next 
needful step,” said the dying man. “The 
days of my pilgrimage are over, but yours 
are only beginning—therefore be sure light 
will come.” 

“But 
there is no 
time,” said ' 
Joscelyn, 
his voice 
full of dis- 
tress. “To- 
morrow I 
must go 
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back to Hampshire, must set actively to 
work in the King’s cause. My father has 
already commanded me.” 

“Lad,” said the old man, starting up 
eagerly, “do nothing in this matter till you 
can do it with your whole heart and soul ; 
you can serve neither King nor country till 
you have the consciousness of right. Let 
your motto through life be Mens conscia recti 
—without that your work will be worth- 
less.” 

“Tam full of ignorance,” said Joscelyn, 
despondently. “How can I judge—how 
even search into all these vital questions ? 
And besides, as I said, there is no time, I 
must set out to-morrow. And to speak of 
examining into the rights of the case would 
almost madden my father, who deems the 
King irresponsible, and of necessity in the 
right.” 

“True, and as yet you do not know but 
that you may come to see with him,” said 
the invalid, musingly. Then after a silence 
—“But see, lad, you commit yourself to 
nothing by riding home to Shortell Manor, 
and, as you ride, pray for guidance. There 
is only one help for a man in your plight. 
‘ Where shall wisdom be found? And where 
is the place of understanding ? God under- 
standeth the way thereof, and He knoweth 
the place thereof. For He looketh to the 
ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole 
heavens.’” 

He lay back again on the pillows exhausted 
and for many minutes there was unbroken 
quiet in the room. After a while the servant 
entered with a message. 

“Sir Thomas Heyworth was below, come 
to inquire after Mr. Gainsborough’s health ; 
also he wished Mr. Heyworth to come with 
him at once as there was a likelihood that he 
could be presented to the King.” 

Joscelyn rose reluctantly. 

“Yes, lad, you must go,” said his god- 
father, “ yet come back to me again. Come 
to me by nine of the clock and watch with 
me through the night. ‘Tis the last time I 
shall see you in this world,” 

Joscelyn sighed heavily. In his miserable 
perplexity he would gladly have changed 
places with the dying man, and with infinite 
unwillingness he left the quiet room, and 
joining his father below, walked with him 
to the Bishop’s palace, where the King had 
taken up his quarters. 

Sir Thomas talked fast and cheerfully, and 
as they crossed the Minster Green, Dick met 
them, full of excitement at the prospect of 
his presentation. But Joscelyn had the 


strangest feeling of unreality, for the weight 
of the problem upon which he must so soon 
decide overpowered all else, and afterwards 
he had the most indistinct recollection of 
what had passed. He could merely remem- 
ber the entrance into the stately palace, the 
first sight of the grand banqueting-hall 
thronged with the Lincolnshire gentry who 
had flocked into the city to show their loyalty, 
and the extreme sadness of the King’s eyes 
as they met his at his presentation. 

All was over very quickly, and he found 
himself once more in the open air with Dick 
talking and laughing beside him, glad that 
the ceremony was ended and full of the King’s 
praises. Joscelyn hardly heard him. He was 
lost in thought. Was it, he wondered, the 
death of Strafford that had brought the melan- 
choly look to those eyes that haunted him ? 
Was it the thought of the threatened rebel- 
lion? Was it distrust of his own advisers ? 
Stories that he had heard at Cambridge about 
the King’s lack of honour and trustworthi- 
ness returned to him now, forming an odd 
contrast to the known purity and strictness 
of his life in other matters. And then he 
thought of his cold indifference to the harsh 
treatment of poor John Drake at the Stone- 
bow, which seemed to accord so ill with his 
proverbially religious character. Yet, spite 
of the chilling effect of the King’s want of 
geniality, Joscelyn was far from harbouring 
any enmity against him. Only the baffling 
question returned to him again and again, 
“Who were his Majesty’s true enemies?” 
And how was he to fight for that justice for 
which the dying victim of a hateful tyranny 
had so eagerly pleaded ? 

“You look melancholy, Mr. Heyworth,” 
said pretty Anne Barrington, greeting him 
with her brightest smile, as he entered the 
ball-room a little later on. “Is it the thought 
of the war that makes you so grave ?” 

“Maybe,” he replied, smiling a little, yet 
sighing too. 

“For my part,” said Anne, looking down 
complacently at her little pink shoes, “I 
think it is a delightful prospect. We shall 
no longer die of dulness and ennui, there 
will be stirring news-letters about sieges 
and battles and heroism. It will be like 
living in a French romance.” 

They were standing together in an oriel 
window, the shutters had not been closed, 
the casement was wide open. Joscelyn 
turned away from the brightly-lighted room 
and looked out into the summer evening ; 
glowing sunset hues still lingered in the west. 

“Do you call it romance ?” he cried, bit- 
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terly. “Why war is the desolater—the 
divider !” 

“TI do not see that,” she replied. “Of 
course we shall all be on the right side ; all 
people of birth will follow the King.” 

“IT do not know how that may be,” said 
Joscelyn, “but in any case, there are the 
rest. Do you make no account of them? You 
are a woman and cannot realise what it will 
be actually to fight your own fellow-country- 
men—to fight, perhaps, for a cause that you 
can’t even understand.” 

“You spoil my pleasure,” said Anne, pout- 
ing. ‘“ What-business have you to indulge 
in a fit of the dismals on this gala-day ? 
Come, the music begins, we must linger here 
no longer.” 

Joscelyn, with a sigh, turned away from 
the open window, and in a few minutes more 
was leading Anne through the stately minuet. 
How he wished that life was as simple an 
affair as this dance, and that one could mas- 
ter its intricacies by unmistakable rules! Yet 
after ali, were there not first principles upon 
which he could fall back? There was at any 
rate the clear duty of doing all that in him 
lay to.study the question, though how it was 
to be done, and what the results would be, he 
could not imagine. 

The minuet was followed by a coranto— 
to Whitelocke’s music—one of the most popu- 
lar tunes of the day. Joscelyn watched Anne 
dancing with one of her two other favoured 
admirers without a single pang of envy. Past 
and present seemed curiously lifeless, blotted 
out by the looming shadow of the future, he 
danced mechanically, wondering to himself 
that so gay a scene could seem to him so 
strangely sad. Everything he had once en- 
joyed was there, good music, a good floor, 
general popularity, Anne’s pretty face and 
fascinating smile, yet his heart felt like lead, 
and he was glad when nine o'clock sounded 
the hour of his release; glad even to bid 
Anne good-bye and to find himself outside 
in the cool twilight. On reaching the sick- 
room once more he found Mr. Gainsborough 
rather worse, yet somehow the suffering and 
discomfort of the dying man accorded better 
with his feelings than the gaiety of the dance. 
He was glad to be here—glad to wait on his 
godfather, and to watch by him through the 
silent hours of the night. 

At intervals they talked; sometimes of 
their mutual friend, Mr. Whichcote, Josce- 
lyn’s Cambridge tutor, sometimes about the 
King and the state of the country, sometimes 
of the hope of a speedy reconciliation with 
the Parliament. 


Presently the old man broke a long silence. 

“I feel strangely drowsy,” he said, trying, 
in the dim light, to make out his godson’s 
features. “Do you get to sleep too, lad, 
or you will be weary for your journey to- 
morrow.” 

He motioned him nearer, looked at him 
searchingly and embraced him with a mur- 
mured blessing. 

“Do you know the meaning of your 
name, Joscelyn ?”’ he said, a smile hovering 
about his wan lips. “It means justice.” 

Having said that, he turned his face to the 
wall and almost immediately dropped asleep. 

Joscelyn returned to the huge dimity- 
covered arm-chair by the window and sat 
listening to the deep breathing of the old 
man, and watching the streak of light from 
the night-lamp where it fell athwart the great 
beam supporting the ceiling. Perhaps it was 
only now that he fully realised all that he 
owed to Mr. Gainsborough ; the old man had 
indeed done much to train his mind, to im- 
plant in him certain vigorous first principles, 
and to show him by his own life the power 
of gentleness and liberality. He had, in fact, 
taught him all that it was in his power to 
teach, and the time had come when the two 
were to be parted ; the old man to goto his 
rest, the young man to step forth alone into 
the battle of life. In the quiet of the summer 
dawn both slept heavily, but the old Preben- 
dary’s face was full of peace, while Joscelyn’s 
knitted brow and flushed cheek showed that 
even in his dreams he wrestled with the 
grievous problem which he had to solve. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Tt is the law of heaven that you shall not be able to judge 
what is wise . . . unless you are first resolved to judge what is 
just, and to do it.””—RvuskIn. 

“You have already breakfasted ?” asked 
Sir Thomas, as the next morning he was 
ushered into Mr. Gainsborough’s study, where 
his son had just risen from the table. “ Warm 
beer? Eh? No, I am heated with walking 
up the hill. Tl take nothing ; and while we 
speak of it, Joscelyn, you'll do well in this 
matter to keep an eye on Dick. Thank God, 
I’m a sober man myself, and would have my 
sons the same, but Jervis hath gained no 
good in foreign parts, and Dick from sheer 
good-nature will follow his lead unless you 
have a care. How is your godfather ?” 

“Still sleeping heavily,” said Joscelyn; 
“and the doctor thinks, sir, he will never re- 
gain consciousness, but will last a few days in 
this state and then die.” 
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He spoke very quietly, but his face was 
full of sadness. 

“Poor man!” said Sir Thomas. 
indeed as bad as that? Poor man!” 

Joscelyn could almost have smiled. It 
did not seem to him that his godfather was 
to be pitied ; surely he was in far better case 
than those who were left below in this miser- 
ably perplexing time—left, not knowing 
where to turn for advice. The thought of 
his own position returned to him with double 
force. He sighed. 

“Poor lad!” said Sir Thomas. ‘ You were 
ever fond of him and he of you. But courage, 
boy ; your life lies before you, and in these 
stirring times even you younger sons may 
reasonably hope to gain a good position. I 
could almost wish you were the eldest, 
for you are more to my taste now than 
Jervis.” 

“T scarce knew him he was so changed, 
sir, but doubtless a few weeks in England 
will bring him to other ways.” 

Sir Thomas shook his head. 

“He’s not to my liking at all,” he said, 
with a touch of pathos. “He has grown 
dissolute, extravagant, godless—unlike a Hey- 
worth. But you, Joscelyn, you must be my 
right hand. I look to you now, for I can’t 
deny I’m disappointed in my first-born— 
sorely disappointed.” 

It was the first time his father had ever 
spoken to him confidentially, and the evident 
sadness and pain in his face touched Joscelyn 
to the heart; he spoke the eager words of 
comfort and affection that rose naturally to 
his lips. 

‘‘God bless you, lad,” said Sir Thomas, 
with one of the bright, genuine smiles which 
made the father and son so much alike. “I 
look to you to do me credit, to prove your- 
self a true Heyworth. But I must not stay 
longer. His Majesty will by this have spoken 
with Lord Willoughby of Erebie, who brought 
him a promise of six hundred horse from the 
gentlemen of Lincolnshire, and when that is 
ended the Court will leave for Beverley.” 

“You wish us to start for Shortell this 
day, sir?” asked Joscelyn. “It would not be 
possible for me to wait on my godfather.” 

“Nay, better start at once,” said Sir 
Thomas. “He may linger long in this un- 
conscious state, and what is there you could 
do for him? All being well, Jervis and I 
shall also come to Shortell in two or three 
weeks’ time, but do you go and begin the 
work, and let drilling be the order of the 
day. Farewell, my son—a safe journey to 
you.” 


“Ts it 


He embraced him with more warmth than 
usual, and Joscelyn, going with him to the 
front door, watched him as he crossed the 
green and disappeared through the gateway 
leading to the Bishop’s palace. It was not 
until he lost sight of the well-known figure 
that, with a sudden pang, he remembered 
that before he again met his father he must 
have made the search into the great question 
of the day upon which so much depended. 
What if he found it impossible conscien- 
tiously to join the King’s side and make war 
upon the Parliament? What if his study of 
the just liberties of England should against 
his every wish divide him from his father ? 
The very thought tortured him; and as 
though to escape from it he left the house, 
turning his steps by a sort of instinct to- 
wards the cathedral, and finally entering his 
favourite south doorway. 

Outside there had been the glare and heat 
of the summer day, and the uncongenial crowd 
of idlers waiting about in hopes of catching 
a glimpse of the King; within all was quiet 
and cool and full of that beautiful repose 
which nature herself cannot always give, but 
which is seldom wanting in a nobly designed 
church. He sat down on one of the stone 
ledges in the south aisle, and looked up at 
the exquisitely carved angels in the triforium. 
The great building was empty, and its quiet 
stilled for a time his troubled thoughts. Where 
the light was to come from which should 
lighten his ignorance he had no notion ; he 
only knew that it was bound to come. With 
his whole heart he desired to do right; the 
rest lay with God. But presently, with a 
sudden revulsion, all his old torments re- 
turned. It was true that the ordering lay 
with God, but the pain of it lay with him. 
What if the consciousness of right brought 
him ruin in this world, the bitter condemna- 
tion of all he loved? Worse still—what if 
it brought him into actual conflict with his 


-father and Dick? His very heart sickened 


as the vision rose before him of a battlefield 
and the faces he loved confronting him as 
foes. Could even this be borne ? Could duty 
lead any man in so cruel a path? He sprang 
up and paced to and fro in the aisle wrestling 
with the horrible imagination, praying with 
desperate earnestness the prayer of David, 
“ Lead me, O Lord, in thy righteousness, be- 
cause of my enemies: make thy way plain 
before my face.” 

And after a while the beautiful silent cathe- 
dral, standing so peacefully in the midst of a 
troubled land, calm amidst all the rage of the 
people, once more became a parable to him. 














He wondered whether perhaps it had wit- 
nessed just such a conflict as his in the past, 
and thought of all the strife and contention 
it must have looked down on, all the long 
years of civil war and desolation that had 
been in England since first it was built. But 
this led his thoughts back to the contentions 
of the present, the wretched sense of his own 
ignorance alternating with hopes that after 
all war might be averted at the last, or that 
he might be able honestly to side with his 
father. Again the words of the dying Puri- 
tan rang in his ear, “ Fight for justice, for 
justice!” Again his godfather’s eyes met 
his, reminding him that his very name meant 
Justice. The dread of doing wrong began to 
drive out every other thought; in utter 
misery he fell on his knees and prayed more 
desperately than ever for light. Then it 
suddenly occurred to him that only yesterday 
he had prayed for guidance, that no answer 
had apparently been given, yet that in doing 
his duty he had first come across John Drake, 
und then had received the last advice of his 
yodfather. 

Surely light would come. 

He rose to his feet comforted. Even the 
anguish of possible family division faded 
away before the perception that now came 
to him of a Higher Union which outer things 
were powerless to break; and leaving the 
cathedral, he stepped forth once more into 
the world, strong with the one thought which 
could help him through his strangely per- 
plexing life. “I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me.” 


* * ¥* 4+ 


The two brothers left Lincoln early that 
morning ; left it with old Mr. Gainsborough 
lying unconscious in the house in Minster 
Yard; with John Drake's body just placed 
in its coffin; with King Charles courteously 
thanking the gentlemen of Lincolnshire and 
the Mayor, John Beck, for the troops they 
had promised to raise; with the old “ herde- 
groome” contentedly minding his cattle near 
the Eleanor Cross ; and the sun shining down 
on minster and castle and clustering houses 
as though, spite of the coming desolation, he 
would cheer the hearts of men. 

Riding all through that Thursday, all 
through Friday, though not a little tried by 
the dust and heat, Joscelyn and Dick having 
stopped at Croydon about noon on Saturday 
to bait their horses, set forth once more at 
three o’clock, intending to reach their uncle's 
house at Bletchingley before night. In the 
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first place they bore a letter to him from Sir 
Thomas, and in the second place they counted 
on getting a good deal of help and advice 
from him, since he was an old soldier, too 
much maimed for fighting, but with a large 
experience, upon which these two intended 
to draw. 

Things were different in those days, and 
the brothers having begun their Cambridge 
career at the ages of fifteen and sixteen, were 
now, -at its close, but nineteen and twenty. 
Young, inexperienced, and ignorant of the 
world, they had the great merit of being 
aware of the fact, and Joscelyn was not with- 
out ‘hope that his soldier uncle might be able 
to solve his difficulties for him, and give him 
that knowledge of the state of affairs which 
he so greatly desired to have. 

“The best of all would be if we could per- 
suade him to come on with us to Shortell,” 
said Dick, as they slowly mounted a long 
hill. ‘ He would do more with the training 
in a week than you and I in a month.” 

“True,” said Joscelyn, plucking a bit of 
traveller’s joy from a bush as they rode past. 
“My mother would like it, too, and little 
Rosamond will bless us, for she is mighty 
fond of my uncle. Good Lord! what will 
that poor child say to the news of the 
war? She is too tender for such times as 
these.” 

“Yes; she will not be so full of gay excite- 
ment as Mistress Anne Barrington,” said 
Dick, stealing a glance at his brother. ‘Were 
we all chopped into mince-meat she would 
but say that it made life like a romance.” 

Joscelyn shrugged his shoulders. 

“The novelty of war will soon wear off, 
and she will long for peace, or perchance, 
while the rest of the world is fighting, she 
will marry some cathedral dignitary.” 

“With your benediction?” said Dick, 
teasingly. 

“Oh, entirely,’ said Joscelyn, with a 
laugh. ‘She is pretty to walk with, and 
witty to talk with, and pleasant, too, to think 
on,’ but having said that you have said 
all.” 

They had now, by winding lanes, reached 
a country church, and the wide, open ex- 
panse of Coulesdon Common lay before them: 
it was a fine place for a gallop, and by the 
time they had reached the little village of 
Katterham they were all glowing with the 
exercise and were glad to slacken their pace 
as they rode past the pretty thatched cot- 
tages with their trim gardens, the village 
alehouse standing superior to all the other 
houses in the glory of red brick and tiled 
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roof, the comfortable old rectory sheltered 
by a fine oak-tree, and then, after a space, 


‘with a gentleman’s park on one side of 


the road and enclosed fields on the other, 
the little church with its rustic spire and 
peaceful graveyard. Just at this point the 
lane turned sharply round to the right, run- 
ning along the brow of a hill and overlooking 
a most beautiful valley—one of those sweet, 
wild, wooded valleys that form the great 
charm of Surrey. The road—a mere track, 
forming an old right-of-way through private 
property—was in a disgraceful state, and its 
ruts, almost as deep as ditches, baked hard 
by the sun, contrasted ill with Coulesdon 
Common, where riding had. been keen enjoy- 
ment. Just at this point they saw approach- 
ing them a family coach, a large lumbering 
vehicle which swung from side to side as the 
fine bay horses ploughed their way through 
the rough lane. The two brothers drew up 
close to the hedge which skirted the read on 
the one side. The way was very narrow, and 
a little in advance it was made narrower still, 
for some one had left a wheelbarrow near the 
garden wall which formed the other boun- 
dary. Now what gives horses their inveterate 
dislike to wheelbarrows it would be hard to 
say, but both the horses belonging to the 
coach shied as they passed the hated object, 
and the coachman losing for a time his con- 
trol over them, they plunged violently to the 
other side of the road. An extraordinary 
minute of confusion followed, the cob Joscelyn 
was riding reared and kicked wildly, and in 
the end horse and rider went over together 
to the great consternation of Dick, who, being 
behind his brother, had escaped the danger. 
Instantly dismounting, he hastened to the 
rescue; the coachman managed to quiet down 
his frightened horses, while the coach door 
was thrown swiftly open and a young girl 
sprang out, paused to give her arm to an old 
man who followed her, and approached just 
as Joscelyn, freed from the weight of the 
cob, began to raise himself and to look round 
in a bewildered way. 

“T fear, sir, that you must be hurt ?” said 
the old gentleman, with courteous anxiety. 
He was small, shrivelled, and wiry-looking, 
with a clean-shaven face and white hair 
almost as long as Joscelyn’s. 

“Tt was the fault of our horses, grand- 
father,” said a sweet girlish voice at his 
elbow. 

Joscelyn turned round that he might see 
the speaker. She must have been about his 
own age, and beside the little old man she 
looked very tall; she was dressed in white, 


with a hood of black velvet, but the strings 
were untied because of the heat, and the 
hood did not altogether hide the dark chest- 
nut curls which alone could have fitly framed 
such lovely features. It was rather a grave 
face, with a delicate glow of colour about it, 
with long, delicately-arched eyebrows, and 
well-opened brown eyes, full now of awe and 
concern—altogether as tender, as womanly a 
face as you could wish to see. Joscelyn was 
at once seized with a burning desire to save 
her all possible trouble. 

“Do not, pray, be troubled about me,” he 
exclaimed. “It is nothing—I was but 
stunned for the moment.” 

But as he rose to his feet an involuntary 
exclamation escaped him and he was obliged 
to clutch at his brother’s arm. 

“Something wrong, I fear,” said the old 
man. ‘The knee, if I mistake not. On no 
account stand, sir. Here, Matthew, help the 
gentleman into the coach. Nay, sir, I must 
really insist upon it; you are in no state to 
mount, and might greatly increase your in- 
jury. My house is within a stone’s-throw, 
and we will do all that we can to make you 
comfortable.” 

Joscelyn politely protested, but the old 
gentleman was inexorable, and before many 
minutes had passed he found himself on the 
back seat of the family coach with his 
host and the pretty grand-daughter sitting 
opposite. Driving. through a gateway close 
by they approached a well-built Tudor house, 
whose massive walls and mullioned win- 
dows looked as if they might very well 
stand a siege. 

“Bid them prepare a bedchamber on the 
ground floor, Clemency,” said the grand- 
father, “ and in the meantime our guest shall 
rest in my library, and the surgeon, who by 
good chance came this day from Croydon and 
is at the Dower House, shall be called in to 
see what is amiss.” 

“Clemency,” mused Joscelyn; “what a 
strange name! It has a Puritanical sound, 
yet spite of that I think it suits her. I 
never saw so gentle a face that was yet so 
strong.” 

He began to wonder who his host could 
be, and perhaps the old man had the same 
thoughts about him, for he asked if they 
had intended making a long journey that 
night. 

“ We had but a few miles still before us,” 
said Joscelyn. ‘“ We were to lie at the house 
of my uncle, Sir Ralph Whitfield, of Bletch- 
ingley. If the surgeon indeed forbids me to 
travel my brother must go on alone.” 
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“T have long known Sir Ralph. Are you 
then a Whitfield ?” 

“Tt was our mother’s name. We arc 
Heyworths, of Shortell, in Hampshire.” 

“ What, sons of Sir Thomas Heyworth ?” 

“Ts it possible you know him?” said 
Joscelyn. 

“Nay, he would not remember me,” said 
the old man, “but many years ago, when I 
was imprisoned in Hampshire, I recollect 
seeing him. Now, sir, my man shall help 
you into the house. Take your time.” 

Not without considerable pain Joscelyn 
was led through a square entrance hall into 
a most comfortable room, where the servants 
helped him on to a sort of couch of carved 
oak and cane-work. The words “imprisoned 
in Hampshire” kept ringing in his ears. 
What did they portend ? And who was this 
brisk, wiry old gentleman ? 

His question was answered by almost the 
first thing his eyes fell on. Close by the 
couch stood a small table, and on this lay a 
letter directed in handwriting which could 
be read at a glance— 


* To Sir Robert Neal, : 
* At the Court House, Katterham, 
“In the County of Surrey.” 


At that moment Sir Robert himself entered 
with Dick, and while they were still talking 
together about the accident and the state of 
Joscelyn’s horse, which had luckily escaped 
without any serious injury, the surgeon was 
announced. 

It proved that Joscelyn, like the cob, had 
escaped better than could have béen expected, 
but his knee was injured and would need 
absolute rest for at least three weeks. 

“Three weeks!” he exclaimed with a 
curious sound of relief in his voice rather 
than of dismay. 

Dick, on the other hand, turned away in 
high disgust, swearing vehemently, so that 
he did not see the look of satisfaction in his 
brother’s face, but Sir Robert saw it and was 
puzzled as to its meaning. 

Joscelyn seemed to have fallen into a deep 
reverie. The fact was he had just realised 
that here was the help he so sorely needed ; 
here the time for thought and study ; here 
the means of keeping him from Shortell and 
the active preparation for war. He had 
believed all his life in prayer, and yet he was 
awed and startled by this direct answer, and 
something of this expression showed in his 
face, mingling with the deep relief. Sir 
‘Robert watched him searchingly; he felt 


strangely drawn to his guest, all the more so 
because he could not quite understand him. 

“ But, sir,” exclaimed Joscelyn, coming to 
himself again, “since Iam to be laid up so 
long I cannot consent to be a burden on you. 
If you would be so good as to lend me your 
coach I will go back to the village inn.” 

To this, however, Sir Robert would not 
listen for a moment. 

“The accident was entirely caused by my 
horses,” he said, “and I could not think of 
allowing you to move to the village. Entire 
rest for three weeks will no doubt quite cure 
you, and we shall be most happy to have you 
as our guest. And you, sir,” turning to Dick, 
“vou will at any rate spend the mght here, 
I hope.” 

Dick thanked him for his courtesy, but 
would not consent to stay. ‘“ For my bro- 
ther, there is, I fear, little that I can do,” 
he said. ‘My father has entrusted us with 
preparing a troop for the King’s service, and 
since the standard is to be raised next month 
there is no time to be lost.” 

Joscelyn fancied he saw a queer little 
clevation of Sir Robert’s brows ; the old man, 
however, made no comment on the words, 
but merely summoned the servant and bade 
him bring in cakes and ale at once. Dick, 
having refreshed himself, took leave, and 
promising to make light of the accident at 
home he parted with his brother, murmuring 
not a little that fate should have marred their 
plans and left him to work single-handed. 
Sir Robert went with him to the door, and 
on returning to the library a little later was 
struck by the extreme sadness in his guest's 
face, 

“T fear this accident is a great inconveni- 
ence to you,” he remarked, drawing up an 
arm-chair towards the couch, determined to 
understand this youth a little better. 

Joscelyn started as though recalled from 
painful thoughts. 

“T was wondering how my brother and I 
should meet again,” he said. “But in truth 
the accident itself is a God-send to me and 
no inconvenience. It was time that I needed, 
time to think, to try at least to see the rights 
of the case before taking up arms.” 

Sir Robert’s eyes kindled. 

“ Yours is the right spirit,” he said warmly. 
“Too many, I fear, on either side will rush 
blindly into the fray before they have truly 
weighed the matter in their own minds. 
’Tis hard for the young not to yield to the 
first impulse, not to follow the lead of their 
friends and companions.” 

“That is true,” said Joscelyn with a heavy 
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sigh. “To stand aloof from all that one’s 
own set, one’s own family hold by, to be 
looked on as a traitor, a foe! God grant it 
may not come to it! but I must at any rate 
try to understand something of the state of 
the country, and here in this three weeks’ 
quiet lies my sole chance.” 

“ How is it,” said the old man, “that you 
are so unlike the rest of your generation ? 
I should have expected you at your age to 
be a hot partisan.” 

“Tt is because I have never gone into these 
matters, sir,” replied Joscelyn. 

“Neither does your fiery partisan as a 
rule,” said’ Sir Robert. “He merely echoes 
the views of his set, you will rarely find him 
seriously studying politics.” 

“Tt may be,” said Joscelyn, “ because I 
hate all strife and division.” 

Sir Robert mused for a few minutes. Then 
he looked up kindly at his guest and said, 

“Your position interests me greatly. But 
I cannot altogether fathom it till I know 
what has been your life in the past. ’Tis 
from no curiosity I ask, but only because it 
may perchance lie in my power to help you 
if we fairly understand one another.” 

“My life is soon disposed of, sir,” said 
Joscelyn, “never surely was there a less 
eventful one. We were all brought up at 
Shortell Manor, in Hampshire, and had a 
happy enough childhood. As to what was 
happening in the country we knew nothing 
whatever about it. The sole thing relating 
to public affairs which I can remember is the 
stir in the village when the communion-table 
was moved by the Archbishop’s orders from 
the middle of the nave, where it had stood 
since the Reformation, to the east-end of the 
chancel. I was eleven years old then, and 
well remember how our old coachman groaned 
aloud and declared it meant bringing in the 
papists. To me it seemed a vast improve- 
ment, for before the men of the village used 
to pile up their greasy hats on it in a way 
which would not have been tolerated on any 
gentleman’s dining-table. Later on I remem- 
ber, too, that we were bidden, though not 
forced, to bow to the communion-table on 
entering or leaving the church, and my 
mother took it ill that I could not be brought 
to do this, not rightly seeing the sense of the 
practice. As for schooling, my brother and 
i went to Winchester. I was there till I 
was fifteen, and then was at home for a year 
with sore eyes, which for the best part of a 
twelvemonth kept me prisoner in a darkened 
room. "Iwas at that time I first learnt to 
think, there was naught else to do. My eyes 


cured, I went to Cambridge with my brother. 
We were at Emmanuel and our tutor was one 
Mr. Whichcote. 

“ Whichcote !” exclaimed Sir Robert. “I 
have heard much of him, a noble-minded man 
and as fine a scholar as any in the land. 
You were fortunate, sir, to be under the 
tuition of such an one.” 

“From him,” said Joscelyn, “ I learnt the 
answer to the doubts and thoughts which 
had assailed me in my year of illness. Some 
men deem him a Puritan, but that must be a 
mistaken notion, for a man less dogmatic and 
narrow, less given to gloomy fanaticism never 
existed.” 

Sir Robert laughed a little ; his shrewd, 
humorous face lighted up with keen enjoy- 
ment. 

“T am a Puritan myself,” he said, “yet 
would I not for the world force all men to 
agree with me. “Tis enough if we agree 
upon the duty towards God and the duty 
towards our neighbour. Let me persuade 
you, Mr. Heyworth, that all Puritans are not 
sour, cross-grained, melancholy, and ignorant, 
as the stage plays and the songs of the day 
would have you think; ’tis but a few of a 
fanatical turn that persist in cropped hair 
and ostentatious piety, the bulk of us desire 
only to see temperance and godliness and a 
just liberty in our country. Tl be bound 
you think no Puritan could play a game of 
tennis, or sing a song, or enjoy the chase! 
Is it not so?” 

Joscelyn hesitated, not a little confused, for 
Sir Robert had rightly guessed his thoughts. 
John Drake was precisely his idea of a 
Puritan, and that Sir Robert, with his genial 
laugh, his long hair, his air of good breeding, 
should be classed among Roundheads (the 
derisive name now in vogue for those who 
held with the Parliament) seemed to him 
laughable. 

Just then Clemency returned to the library. 

“Your room is prepared, sir,” she said to 
Joscelyn; “’tis the one adjoining this, so that 
you will not have far to move.” 

** And let us have supper presently in here, 
my child,” said Sir Robert. “ Where is your 
sister Faith ?” 

“ She is in the park with the children. The 
hay is to be carried this evening, sir, and 
the children were promised to ride in the 
waggon.” 

“Then unless you desire to be with them, 
dear, stay and cheer Mr. Heyworth with a 
song. He hath till this fully believed that 
we Puritans could sing naught but psalms, 
that we for ever showed our piety by up- 
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turned eyes and nasal voice, and were in fact 
the hypocritical and melancholy folk that the 
wits represent.” 

Clemency laughed as she took her guitar 
and sat down near the window; for a moment 
a sort of shyness stole over her, but a glance 
at Joscelyn’s eager face dispelled it, and she 
thought to herself that he would prove no 
very severe critic. Perhaps it was on pur- 
pose that she selected Ariel’s song from the 
Tempest, the most joyous of all the songs 
in her collection, and the old panelled room 
rang with the sweet tones of her fresh, young 
voice. As she finished, and as Joscelyn 
poured out compliments and thanks, Sir 
Robert crossed the room to the window. 

“See,” he said, “there goes the last waggon- 
load and the children following it.” 

Clemency stood up, one hand still resting 
on the guitar as she looked out into the sunny, 
peaceful park. They could hear the hay- 
harvest song in the shrill voices of the 
children and in the loud, uncouth tones of 
the hay-makers. But somehow the merry 
sounds brought tears to her eyes, 

XXXIV—2 


“ Give your life for England and her liberties. Fight for justice—for justice!” 





“Why do you weep, child?” said her 
grandfather, turning towards her. 

She hastily wiped away her tears, blushing 
to think that he had called attention to them. 

“T was thinking,” she said, “of the changes 
that must have come by next hay-harvest. 
Faith married and gone to Gloucester, and 
the country, very like, full of war and blood- 
shed, this very house, perchance, destroyed.” 

The old man put his hand upon her 
shoulder tenderly. 

“Child,” he said, “troubles there will be, 
you may be sure, nevertheless go not half- 
way to meet them. If you look forward, 
then look beyond them and think of the 
happiness and freedom bought for the genera- 
tions to come by the strife of to-day.” 

Joscelyn saw her smile through her tears, 
as she looked forth once more at the peaceful 
landscape ; the heavily loaded waggon was 
just disappearing from view, and the children 
came running towards the house, their little 
wooden rakes and forks carried over their 
shoulders, and the words of the song growing 
more and more distinct as they approached. 
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By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, Avrnor or ‘“‘Tue Private Lire or tHe Great Comrosers,’’ Ero. 


HE fame of Tartini was over- 
i} shadowed by that of Corelli, very 
much as the renown of Paganini 
overshadowed Spohr. In the 
latter case, the great master of 
brilliant technique and bravura playing very 
naturally, as we think, eclipsed in public 
estimation the sweeter and softer player, the 
master of the cantabile, the performer whose 
every note on the violin was said to sing, 
and to do all but utter the word of the 
emotion it expressed. With Tartini and 
Corelli, however, the case was exactly oppo- 
site. It is not often that the world does 
honour to gentle sentiment in preference 
to heroic brilliancy, yes Arcangelo Corelli, 
“well denominated an archangel,” in the 
words of one of his contemporaries, by his 
sweetness, grace, and exquisite modulation 
of tone, by his soft, emotional style, car- 
ried off many of the laurels which would 
otherwise have fallen to his more fiery rival, 
and, strange to say, surpassed him in renown. 

The violin, in the history of its executants, 
has constantly given birth to these pairs of 
performers. Unlike the piano, which we see 
again and again controlled by one undoubted 
master who need fear no competitor, and 
who is universally acknowledged supreme, 
the violin constantly gives evidence of two 
great and rival executants, one of the idyllic 
style, the other of the heroic, who in their 
special fields are both unsurpassed, and to 
whom the public at large and even the best 
crities are unable to adjudge the palm. Is 
it that this instrument has such a wealth of 
emotional power that a player may pass his 
whole life in exploring this alone without 
ever coming to the end of its resources, while 
its capabilities for brilliancy and virtuosity are 
equally extensive, beyond the limits of every 
other instrument ? At any rate, the fact of 
this constant duality of exponents yet re- 
mains, and the subject of this memoir was, 
next to Paganini himself, the greatest virtuoso 
on the violin, the most consummate master 
of its technique, which the world has ever 
seen. 

Possibly Tartini should be considered even 
a greater violinist than Paganini, because he 
was the founder of that school of transcendent 
execution which Paganini carried to its legiti- 
mate climax. Had it not been for Tartini, 
there had been no Paganini. The latter, 





born a few years after Tartini’s death, in his 
own country, where violin schools still rang 
with his fame, and where every master 
boasted of teaching his method, was excited 
to emulation by his renown, and found at 
least half his difficulties cleared away by the 
strides which Tartini had made in the know- 
ledge of the instrument. Tartini and Paga- 
nini are, musically speaking, father and son. 
A historian, who had the benetit of a large 
and free space of history at his disposal, 
would never consider them apart. In this 
brief memoir, we are compelled to make a 
choice, and we turn the more willingly to 
consider the first of the two, because his 
history is the more strange and the more 
interesting. 

Tartini was born at the close of the seven- 
teenth century at Pirano, in Italy, this place 
being an estate belonging to a family of 
wealthy landed gentry, of whom Tartini’s 
parents seem to have been dependants. The 
parents of the young boy were very religious 
people ; the mother’s vow, and the father’s 
wish, from the moment of his birth, were 
that he should become a priest. As soon as 
he could lisp, a master was engaged for him, 
who commenced to ply him with learning, 
and thereby probably gave him a strong 
aversion to it; the main idea of the Tartinis, 
like that of all the Italian country people, 
being that to fit a boy for the priesthood the 
great means is to cram him with all sorts of 
scraps of erudition, whether he is capable of 
receiving them or not, and that this is his 
true certificate in holiness. 

After being thoroughly dosed with Latin 
grammar until he positively loathed the lan- 
guage and all connected with it, the future 
violinist was sent to a clerical school near 
Pirano, where the process of cramming in 
classics and divinity was continued with yet 
greater ardour by the reverend father who 
presided over theestablishment. Everymonth 
reports were sent to the ambitious parents 
which gladdened their anxious heart, to the 
effectthat young Tartini was making such pro- 
gress in ecclesiastical knowledge that there 
would be no difficulty in procuring him ordi- 
nation when the proper time arrived. The 
parents, who saw the dream of their lives ra- 
pidly on the way of being accomplished, deter- 
mined to lookabout for some monastery famed 
for its learning where their son might finish 

















his studies. Their choice fell on a Franciscan 
monastery not far from their home, where a 
confraternity of Minorites had attained much 
reputation by the strictness of their rules 
and the asceticism of their life. This seemed 
exactly the place for their sober, thoughtful, 
and religiously-disposed son; accordingly 
they saw the prior, and arranged about 
Giuseppe’s admission into the monastery. 
Two cells were assigned the youthful votary 
of religion as a domicile, and the parents took 
care to furnish these in a tasteful style, com- 
mensurate with the great career as an ecclesi- 
astic which they saw looming in the distance 
before him. 

In the meantime, however, how or why 
we know not, Tartini, while at the school 
from whence he was now to depart to the 
monastery, had obtained some acquaint- 
ance with violin-playing, and having got 
possession of an instrument was wont to 
amuse his companions and shock his masters 
by his extraordinary and boyish feats on 
the instrument. This violin, when he 
moved to the Franciscan monastery, he was 
most careful to take with him, and the 
brothers crossed themselves and imagined 
the cloisters possessed with devils at hearing 
the soul-ravishing strains issue from Tartini’s 
cell at unearthly hours of midnight. Tartini 
apparently made the instrument emit extra- 
ordinary sounds in order to increase the 
terror of the monks, and listened the next 
morning with secret delight to the various 
accounts which the brothers gave of the un- 
holy and diabolic concert which had disturbed 
their slumbers on the previous evening. 

As yet Tartini was merely an amateur. 
In these antics which he performed with the 
instrument which was to make his name 
known from one end of Europe to the other, 
he was actuated by no other motive than a 
mere spirit of drollery, a desire of amuse- 
ment, and a wish to while away dull hours 
which his parents and teachers believed he 
was occupying in serious, interesting, and 
absorbing study. The violin taken up in 
this capricious spirit was likely to be as 
speedily laid down, and for some years to 
come we actually find him bidding adieu to 
the instrument in order to indulge in a more 
exciting amusement for which his nimbleness 
of hand and arm most peculiarly fitted him. 

This abandonment of the violin came about 
as follows: his parents got wind of his strange 
doings in the monastery, and determined to 
remove him to some place where stricter 
supervision would be exercised over him, or 
at least where he himself would take a 
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greater interest in the occupations in which 
he was engaged. A compromise was effected 
between the vivacious youth and his parents, 
in virtue of which he gave up the religious 
vocation and was entered as a law student 
at Padua University. He declared his great 
willingness to study law, and maintained his 
perfect capacity for that sobriety of de- 
meanour which the gentlemen of the long 
robe in Italy—who in that country and at 
that epoch actually wore in ordinary life 
their grave and distinguishing dress—were 
forced to affect. His studies in law and 
jurisprudence advanced with marvellous 
rapidity at first. The subject was new to 
him, and with his natural passion for change 
he discovered a wonderful attraction in these 
dry-as-dust studies. It was not long, however, 
before he became connected with the wildest 
of the students. Duelling was as rife in Padua 
in those days as it was in recent years at some 
of the German universities. Tartini, with 
his agile and flexible hand, soon discovered 
that he could handle a rapier as well or 
better than any of his fellows, and conse- 
quently he became engaged in an endless 
series of duels, which took up all his time 
and completely diverted his attention from 
law or any study whatever. He fought no 
less than twenty duels in one month, which 
gives a very fair average for the year. In 
the midst of this absorbing attraction the 
poor violin was laid aside for ever, and we are 
not sure whether Tartini did not break his 
last and most favourite instrument over the 
head of a quarrelsome student. 

This versatile and remarkable man, who 
seems to have gained proficiency and su- 
premacy in whatever he laid his hand to, 
progressed so rapidly in the art of duelling 
that in a year’s time there was no student in 
the university who dared cross a sword with 
him, and he himself, in virtue of his almost 
professional skill, determined to adopt the 
art of fencing as a vocation, and to set up an 
academy for the instruction of duellists less 
expert than himself. Padua, however, was 
too narrow a circle for his ambition, with 
such aspirations as these running in his head. 
There was but one place in the world where 
an accomplished fencing master could make 
a fortune and command a social position 
equal to that of a nobleman, and this was 
Paris, where high and low alike indulged in 
perpetual duelling, and where the constant 
encounters in the streets by night and day 
rendered skilled swordsmanship a necessity 
not only for every gentleman but for every 
inhabitant. To Paris, therefore, this erratic 
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spirit prepared to go, abandoning university, 
law, and, above violin, with which latter 
he had long ceased to have anything to do. 

A tender and romantic reason, however, 
retained him in Padua long after all his pre- 
parations for departure had been made. He 
had fallen violently in love with the niece of 
Cardinal Cornaro, the head of one of the 
proudest families in the city, and at the same 
time one of the most overbearing and offen- 
sive men that ever bullied his inferiors and 
dependants. The young lady, who recipro- 
cated Tartini’s passion, carried on a clandes- 
tine correspondence with her admirer for a 
considerable time without being discovered, 
and the pair were as happy as stolen inter- 
views, midnight serenades, and furtively 
conveyed letters could make them. At length 
they resolved on a great imprudence, which 
was nothing less than to get married, and 
thereby to put themselves within reach of 
the Cardinal’s wrath. As long as his niece 
was merely coquetting with a penniless law 
student, the dignitary of the Church could 
affect composure and wink at the whole 
proceeding, that is to say, if he knew any- 
thing about it at all, which is highly im- 
probable. But such a flagrant defiance of 
all propriety and discretion as the marriage 
of his niece with a penniless adventurer, set 
the Cardinal in a blaze of fury; he vowed 
vengeance against the scapegrace, and took 
his measures accordingly. 

Tartini and his young wife, attempting to 
fly from the city, found all the means of exit 
closely watched, and, though they made fre- 
quent efforts to elude the vigilance of the spies, 
they were ultimately obliged to give up the at- 
tempt at escape in despair. To add to the de- 
plorable plight of the young couple, Tartini’s 
parents, who, up till now, despite all his esca- 
pades, had not denied him their support, were 
so frightened at the menaces of the Cardinal 
that they cut off all connection with their 
son and left him to his own resources. 
The Cardinal was implacable ; bravoes were 
constantly on the watch to poignard the 
young student whenever he ventured out of 
doors, and the fate of this hero of music 
might have been the same as that of Stra- 
della, with the difference, that if Tartini had 
fallen at this epoch in his career neither 
music nor the world at large would have 
bestowed a second thought upon his fate. 
After unending shifts and contrivances to 
escape the bloodhounds of the Cardinal, Tar- 
tini and his wife at length agreed most un- 
willingly to separate. She was to remain in 
Padua and perhaps go back to her uncle’s 


family, while he was to elude the Cardinal’s 
emissaries and escape from the town. It 
was, indeed, the only chance of saving his 
life. The plan was carried out, and Tartini 
escaped in the disguise of a pilgrim. 

But even after he had left Padua he was not 
safe from the Cardinal’s vengeance. Despera- 
does pursued him from city to city ; even be- 
yond the confines of Italy he knew no safety. 
At last, after many wanderings and hair- 
breadth ’scapes too numerous to record, he 
arrived one evening at the convent of St. 
Francis at Assisi, and, begging refreshment 
and lodging for the night, was so happy as 
to discover a near relation of his among the 
monks, who, hearing of his sad predicament, 
offered him shelter and concealment in the con- 
vent till thestorm had passed. Tartini accord- 
ingly gladly availed himself of the invita- 
tion, donned once more the habit of the 
Minorites, and at last, within the walls of 
the monastery, slept secure. But the storm, 
during which the hospitable monk had 
offered to conceal him, was long in passing 
over. For nearly six years Tartini endured 
his enforced seclusion, without daring once to 
venture abroad or even to divulge the secret 
of his whereabouts to any one outside the 
four walls of the convent. 

It was during this epoch in his life of 
privacy and seclusion that he once more took 
up the violin to while away the long hours 
of solitude. We are told that his religious 
experiences in the convent went through 
three phases: first, reflection on all his 
thoughtless life and evil deeds in the past ; 
secondly, regret for what he had done, and 
sincere repentance ; and thirdly, violin-play- 
ing. The latter phase of experience was the 
most abiding of the three, for the violin- 
playing, which he began in the monastery at 
this date, lasted without intermission all the 
rest of his life. He devoted himself with 
the most amazing pains and assiduity to 
increase his powers of execution on the in- 
strument, and having unlimited time at his 
disposal he spared neither time nor labour to 
achieve the end he aimed at. All day long 
he used to play, sometimes spending the 
whole of the day in attempting the mastery 
of one single passage of execution 

He mortified his flesh, not as other monks 
have done before, by fasting and prayer, but 
by the rigour of his violin-playing, wielding 
the bow and stopping the strings until arm and 
fingers dropped paralysed from very weariness. 
Sometimes, like Buddha, who for the purpose 
of self-mortification fixed his thoughts for 
weeks together on a single idea, till he reeled 
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and fell Gizzy to the ground, Tartini would 
practise the proper rendering of a couple of 
notes so patiently and so long, that he would 
swoon and sink lifeless on the floor. He 
came to look upon this furious and incessant 
violin-playing as a penance whereby he might 
make atonement for his ill deeds of the 
past, and as St. Peter Damian used to recite 
the psalter forty-three times a day to the 
accompaniment of a lash for every psalm, so 
Tartini would perform unflinchingly a diffi- 
cult roulade a thousand times or more in the 
course of the twenty-four hours, without 
partaking of food or refreshment the whole 
time of the exercise. His sleep at nights 
was disturbed and rendered fitful and 
feverish by the presence of horrible appari- 
tions. 

Once, after practising a trill all the day 
long till his body, emaciated with fasting, 
and his arm, paralysed by unceasing mo- 
tion, refused to perform their functions any 
more, he fell asleep on the humble pallet in 
his cell and dreamt that the devil appeared 
to him, and, taking up his violin, challenged 
him to a contest of skill. The devil was the 
first to play, and striking the strings with 
diabolic cunning, he started off at an electric 
pace which seemed to defy all rivalry for its 
imitation. Gradually the wild and wander- 
ing chaos of sound which the devil struck 
out from the instrument settled down into 
an incessant and well-defined trill, of won- 
drous musical effect, but of appalling diffi- 
culty, which caused the musician’s hair to 
stand on end as he heard it, and rendered him 
mad with the spirit of emulation, as the devil, 
sardonically smiling, continued to pour out 
in ceaseless cascade the tempest of trilling 
tones which formed his diabolic ditty. At 
last the concert came to an end. Tartini 
awoke, and, seizing the instrument which 
lay by his bedside, he endeavoured, but in- 
effectually, to reproduce the wondrous exe- 
cution of the devil. His powers of playing, 
great though they were, were yet wholly 
Inadequate to execute the difficulties which 
Satan had frolicked off with ease. Tartini, 
however, remembered the music, though he 
was unable to perform it, and wrote every 
note of it down for future practice. We 
may well imagine that his practice would be 
still more ardent and indefatigable in future, 
spurred on as he was to emulation of a feat 
of such appalling magnitude. We may 
remark, en passant, that the violin throughout 
its history has been constantly credited with 
connection with the infernal powers, and 
that its best player, according to the universal 
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assent of all legend, is Satan, The wander- 
ing minstrels of the Middle Ages were sup- 
posed to learn their art from private visits to 
the Pye. where the devil, seated on the 
skull ot a horse, performed sundry pieces of 
music for their imitation. And now we have 
Tartini, though in a perfectly rational and 
intellectual century, being credited with per- 
fecting his marvellous skill by reference to 
the same source of inspiration. Certainly, 
with the invention and the mastery of the 
“ Devil’s Trill,” as it was called, Tartini put 
the crown to all his dexterity and virtuosoship 
of the past, and might thereafter stand forth 
as beyond question the greatest violinist of 
the world. 

Yet all his wonderful powers of execution 
were still buried in the seclusion of the con- 
vent. The world beyond knew not his 
name ; his relations imagined him lost ; his 
wife thought him dead ; the Cardinal having 
pulverised the unhappy man and driven him 
for ever, as he thought, from Italy, had 
entirely forgotten all about him, and had 
received his wife into complete reconciliation, 
the one condition of it being that she should 
never speak of her dead or exiled husband. 

Meanwhile Tartini, having mastered all 
the difficulties of violin-playing, and having 
obtained transcendent control over his in- 
strument during his six years of seclusion at 
Assisi, proceeded to the cultivation of melo- 
dious tone, made his playing as remarkable 
for beauty as it was for dazzling execution, 
and often performed solos, full of divine 
and heart-appealing pathos, in the course of 
the services in the convent chapel. The 
miraculous beauty of the playing of this 
unknown violinist was noised abroad. Crowds 
flocked to the chapel to listen to the services, 
enhanced as they were by this sublime 
musical adornment ; and the curiosity of the 
public was still further aroused by the fact 
that the mysterious performer of these divine 
solos never allowed his face to be seen, but 
invariably played behind a curtain, which 
shut off all inquisitive gaze, and added the 
requisite dash of romance to stimulate 
interest to fever height. 

Various speculations were hazarded as to 
the reason of this close concealment. Some 
people averred that the miraculous violinist 
was a recluse, who had entered the monastery 
under the most stringent vowsnever to behold 
the face of man or woman, and that for this 
reason he involved himself in a curtain every 
time he played. Others declared that the 
strange player was a musician of such extreme 
shyness and sensibility that he could not bear 
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onlookers, and could only do full justice to 
his instrument when playing in complete 
concealment and obscurity. Curiosity was 
on tiptoe, and speculation as to the iden- 
tity of the performer was on the point 
of reaching the level of fable, when one day, 
in the midst of a sublime symphony of sound 
which the magic violin was pouring forth to 
the ravishment of all listeners, a gust of wind 
swept through the open church door, blew 
aside the curtain, and revealed, to the 
astonished eyes of those present, Tartini ! 

This notorious fugitive and adventurer, 
then, was the sublime musician, whose per- 
formance seemed celestial to all who heard it, 
while none would have guessed his real per- 
sonality. The discovery, after astonishing and 
shocking those in the church, soon took wind, 
and was in a surprisingly short time carried to 
the ears of the Cardinal. Tartini’s enemies 
were full of hope that the old vendetta would 
be renewed against the obnoxious adven- 
turer ; he himself lay trembling in the con- 
vent, awaiting the first sign on his enemy’s 
part to take his departure. But the antici- 
pation of neither was fulfilled. During the 
last year or two his wife had managed to lull 
the Cardinal’s wrath, and eventually to per- 
suade him to forgive her erratic husband. 
The present unexpected discovery of that 
husband’s whereabouts seemed a very favour- 
able opportunity for effecting a reconciliation 
between them, and the wife, being a woman 
of great tact, succeeded in effecting it com- 
pletely. Tartini entered the great world 
once more, this time under the patronage of 
the very man who had driven him from it, 
and, owing probably as much to his romantic 
entry as to his musicianly skill, was féted 
and received with open arms everywhere. 
Through the Cardinal’s influence he was 
appointed precentor of the church of St. 
Antony at Padua, and, within a year or two 
after, was invited to the court of the Em- 
peror Charles VI. at Prague. From there he 
returned in a while to Padua, where, with 
the Cardinal’s aid, he established a large 
school for music, which very soon attained 
such celebrity that pupils flocked to it 
from the length and breadth of Italy. 
Its immense popularity gained Tartini the 
name of “the Master of the Nations ”—no 
such widespread musical influence had ever 
been wielded by any man before him, at 
least in his own century. 

Arrived thus at the pinnacle of celebrity 
he endeavoured to make amends for the 
wildness and misdeeds of his early life by 
acts of charity and benevolence. He was 
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indefatigable in searching out children of 
poor parents who were remarkable for musi- 
cal ability, and affording them gratuitously 
the benefits of his musical institution. By 
this means he hoped likewise to leave a race 
of pupils behind him who would perpetuate 
his special style of playing. His bounty to 
widows and orphans was unbounded, and 
the gold which he acquired with one hand by 
his teaching he lavished with the other in 
works of charity. In strange contrast like- 
wise to his former erratic and wayward 
intellectual tendencies, which allowed him 
to settle to nothing, and impelled him from 
one pursuit to another, he now undertook 
the most elaborate researches in acoustics, 
one of the driest and severest of studies 
that mortal man can undertake. He went 
deeper into the subject than any one had ever 
gone before him, and increased the intricacy 
of his investigations by importing all sorts of 
geometrical and algebraical calculations into 
the expression of his discoveries. In looking 
at his theoretical works at the present day, 
we cannot say with certainty whether he did 
not even bewilder himself in the investiga- 
tions he pursued. One thing is sure, he 
entirely bewildered his contemporaries, who 
could scarce understand an iota of what 
he meant. Dr. Burney, when in Italy, 
undertook the study of Tartini’s theoretical 
writings, and probably proceeded further 
with them and saw more light through them 
than any other man before or since. Yet 
even he thinks well to sum up his opinion by 
using the words of Socrates in relation to the 
writings of Heraclitus, “‘ What I understand 
is excellent ; I conclude, therefore, that there 
is equal excellence in what I do not under- 
stand.” 

But had Tartini’s repute among posterity 
to rest upon his theoretical writings, the 
world, at this distance of time, would not 
have heard the faint echo of his name. It is 
upon his skill as an executant alone that his 
prestige rests. With the violin his laurels 
were won, and it is as a violinist alone that 
we must judge him. His contemporaries 
describe with rapture the lightning brilliancy 
of his bravura playing, his transcendent exe- 
cution, which sported with the most amazing 
difficulties, and the celestial beauty of his 
harmonic notes. ‘“Trills and double trills 
he performed in the same miraculous manner 
with all fingers alike,” says a contemporary, 
“and his double stoppings were taken at a 
speed that defied belief, until a listener had 
actually assured himself of the fact.” Kiese- 
wetter calls him “the father of the art of 
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bowing.” Although players had attained to 
great dexterity with the left hand before his 
time, no one knew how to bow until Tartini 
taught them. Hence came his wonderful 
tone, which pealed through the mazes of the 
most rapid execution, and was uninterfered 
with and uninjured by the often capricious 
bravado of his style. The most astounding 
difficulties never cost him an effort to over- 
come, at least; in public, for that he devoted 
unsparing toil to mastering them in private, 
we have seen. Bright, clear, dazzling, and 
always limpidly pure—such was the playing 
and the tone of Tartini. 

Although some of his contemporaries, 
jealous, perhaps, of his immense reputa- 
tion, or influenced by an allegiance to 
the emotional style of Corelli, denied the 
younger violinist the power to touch the 
heart, maintaining that his playing was all 
sparkle and glitter, which never went be- 
yond astonishing or appalling, yet we must 
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listen to others more candid or more im- 
partial, who expressly assert the contrary of 
this, who declare, as we have declared, that 
the power of touching the chords of human 
feeling was essentially his; we must remember 
his great popularity with his contemporaries, 
who flocked in their thousands to hear him, 
as people do flock and only will flock when 
something more than mere mechanical skill 
is present in a great player, and, lastly, we 
must not forget a characteristic anecdote of 
Tartini himself, whose opinion about the 
final end of art is thereby admirably revealed. 
On one occasion an excellent executant on 
the violin was brought to the great master 
in order to give a specimen of his powers. 
Tartini listened with grave interest during 
the man’s performance, and at the end he 
remarked, “It is all beautiful ; it is all diffi- 
cult and well rendered, but, my friend, here” 
(and he laid his hand on his heart), “ here 
you have told me nothing.” 


em oe ee 
LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. 
aN quaint old cupboards and the And thence, on wistful wings, his mem’ry 
long-used things sweeps 
Sova «That in the years drift up, glad Over the years that seem an unmarked 
morning leaps, plain, 


Plays with the kittens on the floor and flings 
Fierce beams into the nooks where night 
still creeps. 


It falls where Karl and Gretchen, drawn no 
less 
By love than they were fifty years ago, 
In rugged peace and wrinkled comeliness, 
Sit knee to knee in life’s soft afterglow. 


God’s blessing on their old romantic hearts ! 
"Tis Ruth’s sweet story she is spelling out 
To Karl, the while in dreams his mind de- 
parts, . 
And Ruth is not the maid he dreams about. 


He sees love cradled in the soft blue eyes 
Of a shy maiden, and his own grow dim 
As, like a homing-bird, his fancy flies 
Back to the day when Gretchen came to 
him. 





But where his soul within each furrow sleeps, 
And ev'ry foot-mark speaks of joy or pain : 


That cradle—there are many such; the 
earth 
Has many little crosses on her breast, 
The peasant starves and has his hours of 
mirth, 
On many fields are soldier sons at rest. 


Tho’ Karl may sigh, his gentle sorrow dies 
Stillborn upon the threshold of his cot, 

And so, as hunger to sweet food, his eyes 
Turn to the little maid who shared his lot. 


It is the voiceless love of years that speaks 
In one long look, as Gretchen feels him 
lay 
A hand on hers ; and what his spirit seeks 
She gives, tho’ “ Karl!” is all she finds to 


say. 


JOHN REID. 
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The Great Gap in the Cheviot. 


ROUND ABOUT THE CHEVIOT. 
By tae Rev A. H. DRYSDALE, M.A. 


WE do not mean the Cheviots in general. 

These form, as every schoolboy knows, 
a striking border-fringe between Northum- 
berland and Roxburghshire, to which two 
counties they really are confined ; two-thirds 
of their whole three hundred square miles, 
together with nearly all their greater heights, 
being in the former county, and the remain- 
ing third within the latter. 

Although often popularly supposed to run 
east and west, the range lies quite as much 
north and south, and is divided, both in geo- 
logical formation and physical appearance, 
somewhere about the upper waters of Coquet 
or of Redesdale into two groups, a northern 
and southern, with Cheviot proper as head 
of the one and Carter Fell of the other. 

Cheviot, or more distinctively the Cheviot, 


is thus the special designation of the huge 
and somewhat amorphous mass which crowns 
the northern group. It is much the highest 
hill in the whole range to which it gives its 
name, but its main title to honour consists in 
its being planted at the centre of perhaps the 
loveliest cluster of pastoral hills which our 
island can boast. 

The southern group is largely carboni- 
ferous, and so presents a comparatively tame, 
if not even a bleak and uninteresting ap- 
pearance. 

With the northern group it is widely dif- 
ferent. Being composed of a large variety 
of igneous rocks, it displays much greater 
beauty; both of form and colour, especially 
where the porphyry is seen cropping out in 
ruddy tor or crag. 
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But it must be allowed that the beauty of 
this group, however picturesque, is not ob- 
trusive. Like most of the characteristic 
scenery of Northumberland, itis somewhatshy 
and retiring, and does not force itself upon 
the stranger. But when once fully caught, 
its impressions will not readily be forgotten. 

If Cheviot and her far fairer and more fas- 
cinating bevy of daughter-hills that cluster 
around her would be seen to advantage—and 
when mantled in purple heather the advan- 
tage is all the greater—they should be viewed 
from some north-eastern point, say Fenton 

*Hill, whence the whole can be caught at a 
glance in all their fair proportions, and with 
their proper frontage just where that part of 
the range, suddenly breaking off, stands up 
from the plain like a rampart, and thrusts 
out a notable spur by Flodden Hill, toward 
the Tweed. 

The whole is a magnificent mountain bar- 
rier, while the lesser heights look forth like 
sentinels across the expanse of Glendale and 
of Milfield plain, through which the Till and 
its tributaries find their way northwards, 
adding a perennial freshness and enchant- 
ment to the scene. 

Right in the centre of the group, presid- 
ing over all, sits Cheviot, a commanding and 
massive form, though only 2,676 feet in 
height. Its appearance is that of a stiff, 
broad-backed ridge rearing itself above more 
shapely neighbours ; not conical like most of 
them, and often robed in snow and mist 
when they are clear. These, indeed, are the 
two features which the name Cheviot=the 
snow-ridge, conveys, from the Celtic cefn, a 
ridge (as in Cevennes) and od, snow. 

The hill to the south is Hedgehope, next 
in height, but though different in form, not 
unfrequently mistaken for Cheviot, because 
of its commanding appearance from certain 
points, with Dunmore or Hartside flanking 
it on the east and Windygyle away to the 
far west. Hedgehope, it may be remarked, 
has no connection with the word hedge, but 
is rather Head-ge-hopi, or head of the hopes 
—a hope being a scoop or cul-de-sac in the 
hill, with no valley or outlet on its upper or 
further side, and there being so many of these 
hopes, such as Linhope, Harthope, Calder- 
hope, and the like, around its base. 

But the eye ever delightedly returns and 
rests with new satisfaction on the lovely belt 
of lesser hills circling Cheviot on the north, 

and forming with their rounded tops a cres- 

cent fit for the brow of any mountain queen. 
Yon twin heights at the far west are the 
Newton Tors, whose porphyritic crests show 
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to great advantage in the setting sun. As 
we gaze on them we think of their interest- 
ing old Saxon name of Tor or Tors—a word 
with affinities in many tongues, as in our 
English tower, German Thurm, Greek tursis, 
Latin turris, the Aramean tw, or the Hebrew 
turah. 

Quite close to us, at the eastern corner, 
we have Humbleheugh, the Homildon Hill 
of ballad and of battle renown, almost over- 
hanging the prettily situated town of Wooler, 
capital of the district ; with Akeld Hill also 
near at hand; while beyond, in the very 
middle, most graceful and most interesting 
of all, rises Yeavering Bell, whose name is a 
modification of the Celtic cyfrin=secret, and 
which was itself a last retreat of the neigh- 
bouring British tribes against their invading 
Saxon foes. 

Hitherto we have been merely looking at 
this pleasant group of hills from the outside. 
We may now tvansfer ourselves to them, and 
see what matters of interest they enfold within 
their bosom. 

Cheviot may be reached either round the 
north by Kirk Newton, Heathpool, and Col- 
lege burn—an approach that leads up to the 
great chasm or ravine by which the hill is 
cleft almost from top to bottom ; or by the 





Stone marking spot where Lord Douglas was slain at the 
Battle of Otterburn. 
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more frequent route along its southern side, 
through that loveliest vale of all, Langley- 
ford. 

To this charming valley came Walter Scott 
with his uncle in 1791, and thus he writes to 
a friend with all the enthusiasm of a young 
man of twenty :— 


‘Behold a letter from the mountains! For I am 
very snugly settled here in a farmhouse about six 
miles from Wooler, in the very centre of the Cheviot 
hills, in one of the wildest and most romantic situa- 
tions which your imagination ever suggested. To 
add to my satisfaction we are in the midst of places 
renowned by the feats of former days. 

‘‘ Rach hill is crowned with a tower, or camp, or 
cairn, and in no situation can you be nearer more 
fields of battle, Flodden and Chevy Chase, Ford 
Castle, Chillingham and Coupland Castles; and many 
other scenes of blood are within the compass of a 
forenoon’s ride. All day we shoot, fish, walk, and 
ride; dine and sup on fish struggling from the 
stream or on the most delicious heath-fed mutton. 

‘And so much simplicity resides among these 
hills that a pen, which could write at least, was not 
to be found about the house, though belonging to a 
considerable sheep-farmer, till I shot the crow with 
whose quill I write this epistle.”’ 


Like other adjoining valleys and hillsides, 
Langleyford presents many remarkable traces 
of early British or Celtic population of pre- 
historic times. These old Britons seem to have 
had many “dykes” separating one tribe from 
another. One of these, with mounds and 
fortlets, may yet be descried near the en- 
trance of the lower Langleyford Valley run- 
ning up the heathery slope ; while camps and 
roads and various other evidences of primi- 
tive occupancy are scattered about on every 
hand. Indeed, the whole soil of this neigh- 
bourhood is rich in archeology of the remotest 
past, and redolent of earliest traditions. 

A Pictish or other primitive village, for 
example, with its circular stone-lined hut 
dwellings half sunk in the ground, but in a 
fair state of preservation and enclosed by a 
wall skirting the present road, may be seen 
occupying a coign of vantage near the Pebble- 
burn ravine. But undoubtedly the best speci- 
men of a fortified British town is that of 
Greave’s Ash, on the further side of Hedge- 
hope near the Bremish, with massively built 
unmortared masonry and clusters of hut- 
circles still in situ. Nearer at hand and of 
yet deeper interest is the Druidical temple or 
stone-circle of Three-stone burn, the largest 
of the megalithic enclosures of Northumber- 
land, 340 feet in circumference, although 
only five of the stones are now standing up- 
right; undoubtedly one of those mystic scenes 
of bloody rite and pagan incantation which 
seem to have left no very distinct memories 


but very deep and lasting impressions behind 
them. 

May we not find a surviving reminiscence 
of these old Druidic days in the present Celtic 
phrase, “Am chiel thu dol do’n clachan”— 
Are you going to the stones ? meaning are you 
going to worship. 

A day for ascending Cheviot has to be 
somewhat carefully chosen if the result is 
not to be disappointing. The climb is stiff. 
Mist rather abounds; and from the confor- 
mation of the hill the top is a quagmire. 
Under favourable conditions, however, the 
pedestrian will be amply rewarded with a 
magnificent view of a long and richly in- 
dented coast line, besides what he may gather 
of cloud-berries, or of white heather and 
similar mountain spoil. 

But the unique attraction of the Che- 
viot group is unquestionably Yeavering Bell. 
Every tourist who rambles along the Border 
should make a point of climbing this interest- 
ing hill (fortunately the ascent is easy), and 
pore over the mystic remains that stud its 
surface while enjoying the rich and extensive 
view which it affords. 

Speculation has often busied itself over 
the name it bears, and the certainly very 
ancient relics which it presents. In the lively 
fancy of enthusiasts “Bell” is associated 
with Bel or Baal, the god of fire, and with 
the sun-worship of Beltane, or midsummer 
eve. Some have seen a Druidical altar in the 
cairn and the flat stone crowning the top, and 
possible ruins of Druid circles and retreats in 
the many curious ruins along its slopes. And 
no doubt Druidic worship was once familiar 
enough here. For a very noticeable feature 
about all these primitive camps, fortlets, and 
hut-circles in this neighbourhood is that their 
main entrances are for the most part made so 
as to face the sunrise. 

What seems, however, more evident is that 
all these remains have formed part of one 
grand defensive work or stronghold. The 
vast masses and rings of stones gathered near 
the top in concentric circles proclaim a giant 
fortress or retreat, with its inner and outer 
entrenchments or bulwarks. And what evi- 
dence these and other fortified places around, 
with thickly strewn cairns and sepulchral 
barrows, afford of a once numerous and even 
crowded population ! 

“T estimate,” says a good authority, “that 
in Celtic times not fewer than five hundred 
people lived in this limited tract of hill coun- 
try, where now the only human dwelling is 
a single shepherd’s house.” 

Old Yeavering finds an honoured place 






















Hedgehope Hill. 


in the opening pages of Venerable 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. The 
Britons had now given way to 
the Angles and Saxons. LEarly 
Bryneich or Bernicia was just passing into 
the enlarged and conquering kingdom of 
Northumbria under Edwin as Bretwald, or 
over-lord, who pushed his frontier to the 
Forth and turned Dun Edin into Edwin’s, or 
Edin burgh. His Kentish bride, Ethelburga, 
had brought a Christian missionary with her 
to the North, and, says Bede (as rendered by 
Camden), “ Paulinus coming with the King 
and Queen from Bamborough, their sea-coast 
capital and fortress, to a manor or country- 
house of the King’s, called Ad-Gebrin, at this 
day Yevering, abode with them thirty-six 
days, doing nothing from morn to night but 
instruct the people and baptize them, being 
thus instructed, to the forgiveness of sin, in 
the river Glen, hard by.” 

Formed by the union of Beaumont and 
College waters, the river Glen flows near the 
foot of Yeavering Bell, and tradition still 
points to an ancient bit of building at old 
Yeavering on its banks as King Edwin's 
palace. The walls of this long quadrangular 
edifice, now a labourer or shepherd’s cottage, 
are five feet thick, and are built of porphyry 
blocks, without lime, in irregular courses. 
No doubt it is a bit of a medizval peel-tower, 
but, though not of Saxon origin, it may not 
improbably occupy the site of King Edwin’s 
Yeavering retreat. 

We may now cast a glance over the varied 
and interesting view which the hill-top com- 
mands, and gather together some of the asso- 
ciations of the scene. A3 the eye sweeps the 
further horizon, it catches a glimpse of the 
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three-peaked Eildons in the far west over- 
hanging Melrose; Duns Law and the Lam- 
mermoors to the north; and on the east the 
Farne Islands, evermore associated with Grace 
Darling’s brave exploit; with Holy Island, 
or Lindisfarne, of sacred memory, and the 
once royal fortress of Bamborough, or Beb- 
ban’s borough, which Ida the flame-bearer 
founded on its craggy height after landing 
there with his fifty keels. 

The memories gathering round this ancient 
capital of the old kingdom of Northumbria, 
its histories, traditions, and legends, do not 
admit of being even mentioned here. But 
while the eye rests upon the adjoining heights 
of Spindlestone, it may not be amiss to refer 
to that curious folk-lore ballad, “'The Laidley 
(i.e.loathsome) Worm of Spindlestone Heugh,” 
really a forgery of not more than a century 
old, though professing to be written by an 
ancient bard of Cheviot somewhere about 
A.D. 1320. Pity that it should have appeared 
under any such feigned or counterfeit pre- 
sentment! A “worm,” in the sense of a 
deadly snake or devouring dragon, plays no 
unimportant part in the old Saxon and 
medizval legends ; and the ballad of “ the 
Laidley,” in telling its weird story, stands in 
no need of the adventitious antiquity to 
which it pretends. According to the tale, the 
Princess Margaret, daughter of a King of 
Bamborough, had by her beauty and popu- 
larity roused the jealousy and violent hatred 
of her step-mother, who thereupon had her 
bewitched and transformed into a “ laidley 
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A, Eastern Enc’osure wit hut-circles; B, Central; C, Upper 
Forts. 20 acres of ruined enclosures. 
D, E, F, G, Ramparts and protected roadways. 


worm,” while her brother, the “Childe of 
Wynde,” was away across the sea. The be- 
witching process had been only too effectual : 


** For seven miles east and seven miles west, 
And seven miles north and south, 
No blade of grass or corn could grow, 
So venomeus was its mouth.” 


Soon the “Childe of Wynde” hears of the 
deadly “ worm ” that is desolating his native 
Bamboroughshire ; so, setting sail with his 
companions in a ship whose rowan-tree masts 
are proof against the spells of the wicked 
step-mother and her witches, he stands at 
last on Budle Sands prepared to encounter 


the “Laidley.” To his astonishment, it 
says, 
“ O quit thy sword, unbend thy bow, 
And give me kisses three, 
For though I be a poisonous thing, 
No hurt I’ll do to thee.” 


And so 


* He sheathed his sword, unbent his bow, 
And gave her kisses three : 
She crept into her cave a worme, 
And stept out a ladye.” 


He wrapped her in his mantle, and learning 
her story as they journeyed to the great 
castle, he caused the wicked step-mother to 
be bewitched and turned into a toad herself. 


“ And maidens still of Bambro’ town, 
Will swear that they have seen 

The spiteful toad of monstrous size, 

Whilst walking they have been.”’ 


The moral of the whole is obvious, a severe 
and salutary warning against spite, envy, and 
domestic jealousies. 

Returning now from this digression we 
observe nearer us, to the right, the hill called 
Ras or Ros Castle, with Chillingham at its 
foot, and the famous breed of its wild white 
cattle, reputed descendants of the bos primi- 
genius or Caledonian wrus. 

Those heights still nearer us are Whitsun- 
bank and the Doddington Law range, with 
their singular interminglings of old British, 
of Roman, of Saxon, and of medizval arche- 
ology in inextricable combination. 

They contain too a variety of evidences of 
a yet earlier race of aborigines in many rock- 
hewn concentric circles, incised cups and other 
remains of sculpture in stone and slab which 
have engaged the attention of antiquaries 
and exercised their ingenuity not a little. 

Quite close at hand is Homil- heugh, with 
the suggestive “red-rigs ” of Homildon field, 
not to speak of a whole series of camps, such 
as the “ Cup and Saucer,” “ Harehope,” “ Ket- 
tles,” or “ Maiden Castle,” and much else that 
our space forbids to mention. 

Just a brief and passing glance, however, 
at that sweet and fertile expanse immediately 
in front of us which is now so rich in varied 
cultivation, dotted all over with castle and 
mansion, farm-house and hamlet, and recently 
invaded by railway and telegraph, —those 
last results of modern civilisation. How dif- 
ferent from the scenes and invasions of former 
days! And what tales it could tell, 


** Of foragers with headlong force, 
That through the Tweed have spurred their horse, 
Their southern rapine to renew, 
Far in the distant Cheviots blue!” 
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Every mile hereabout seems to have its 
battle-stone and every inch of ground its 
traditions. Yonder, by Ford Castle and its 
noble woods, is the most tragic spot of all— 


“ Flodden’s fatal field, 
Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear, 
And broken was her sbield.”’ 


Silver Tweed lies hid in the valley beyond, 
and sullen Till with its dangerous pools and 
treacherous banks, oozes through the loamy 
plain in the foreground. How suggestively 
the contrast between these two historic 
streams is presented in the Border rhyme, 


* Quoth Tweed to Till, 
What gars ye rin sae still? 
Quoth Till to Tweed, 
Sae still ’s I rin and sae fast’s ye gae, 
Whar ye droon ae man I droon twae! ” 
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But it is with the battles and ballads of 
Chevy Chase that Cheviot will ever be most 
memorably associated. Possibly Chevy Chase 
finds its origin in Chevauchées, the word used 
by Froissart and his French compatriots for 
those Border raids on horseback, of one of 
which he had been himself an eye-witness 
when in Scotland after the memorable cam- 
paign of 1323 and of which he has given a 
minute description. 

“ Armed,” he says, “after the manner of 
their country, and mounted on hardy nags, 
these invaders use no wheeled vehicles on 
account of the mountains they have to pass in 
Northumberland. They carry with them no 
flesh nor wine, but being sure to find plenty 
of cattle on their march, they just boil the 
carcases in the flayed skins with water from 
the nearest brook. And when their stomachs 
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Old British Town, Greave’s Ash. General view from Greenshaw Hill, above it. 


are chilled with this half-sodden meat, they 
easily change their diet for a time. Each 
man has a small bag of oatmeal behind him 
and a thin iron plate under his saddle-flaps 
so as to make hot oaten cakes speedily to 
warm the stomach. No wonder,” continues 
Froissart, “these men can perform a longer 
and harder day’s march than other cam- 
paigners.” 

Such being the nature of these Chevauchées, 
it is not difficult to appreciate the humour 
which converted the word into chevy chase, 
and saw in the phrase a happy name for the 
hot and hurried pursuit of these marauding 
Scots. And as all the notable encounters took 
place among the Cheviots, the chance resem- 


blance of chevy and Cheviot caught the 
general ear and got fixed in the vocabulary 
of the ballad singers. 

Unfortunately none of the earliest or briefer 
forms of these ballads have come down to us. 
The first extant version bears for its title 
“The Hontynge of ye Chyviot,” and begins 
thus :— 


The Piercie out of Northumberland, 
And a vowe to God made he, 

That he woulde hunte in the mountayns 
Off Chyviat within days three, 

In the maugre* of doughte Douglas, 
And all that might ever with him be.” 





* In spite. 
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Later versions bear different names and have 
a variety of later incidents, culled from 
Homildon and other Cheviot fights, worked 
into them, but all are moulded on the most 
famous of these “huntings” and most notable 
“chase” of them all, the Battle of Otterburn. 
This was fought on the 19th August, 1388, 
between Scots under James, Earl of Douglas, 
and English under Earl Percy and his brother, 
sons of the Duke of Northumberland, on the 
slopes of Redesdale or Reed Water, on the 
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southern side of this same Cheviot group of 
which we have been writing. 

Otterburn is the real original Chevy Chase 
of the ballads, and type of all that followed. 
And so it has lodged its impression deep on 
every one of them from first to last. As the 
very earliest version has it, 


‘‘ This was the Hontynge of the Chyviat, 
That tear* began this spurn : 
Old men that knowen the grounde well yenough, 
Call it the Battle of Otterburn.” 





And it was of this earliest extant version, 
rugged as he felt it, and archaic in some of 
its language even in his time, that Sir Philip 
Sidney said, “I never heard the old song of 
Perey and Douglas that I found not my heart 
more moved than with a trumpet.” 

Many other memories cling to this noble 


neighbourhood ; but these may suffice to 
indicate the associations that gather round 
the roots of Cheviot, and make it a centre 
of fascination for archeologist and tourist, 
for the lover of ancient lore and the admirer 
of the pastorally beautiful. 


* Rending or riving. 
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MOST people, 
especially 
those who 

unluckily spend 

their days among 
bricks and mor- 
tar, and in the 
midst of crowded 
streets, the very 
word “wood- 
lands” suggests 
sunny pathways 
under leafy 
“!  boughs, and cool 

shade, the song 

of birds and gleams ot broken sunshine, now 
and then a glimpse of blue sky, and perhaps 

a far-off tinkle of some wandering brook. 

But there comes a time when all these joyous 

things seem to have utterly vanished, and the 

whole domain to be robbed of its enchant- 
ment, though as yet there is no need to des- 
pair, as we shall presently see. The green 
roads, indeed, have vanished. The bare trees, 

stripped of every leaf—but here and there a 

solitary patch of russet among the beeches 

lift their naked branches up to the wintry 
sky ; the green road has disappeared under 

a smooth carpet of dazzling white ; the voice 

of the brook is silent ; the music of the whole 

choir of feathered minstrels is dead; and 
as we wander on over the frozen snow, the 
earth seems like a bed of iron. 

All round the entrance to the wood, and 
half-way down the winding avenue of beeches, 
the snow is piled up in mighty drifts, sloping 
down from a height of five or six feet, and 
stretching with a smooth and dainty curve 
right across the road, as if to bar the way 
into the fairy palace ; and arcades of frosted 
silver that clothes every branch and bough, 
every leaflet of ragged grass and bramble 
laid bare by the wild north-easter which all 
last night swept through the broken hedge- 
row. The snowy carpet under our feet is 
hard, crisp, and dry; let us make our way 
steadily on over the waste into the heart of 
the once green woodland, and try to get a 
little warmth into frozen hands and feet. 
Step by step, as we plod heavily on, the 
labour begins to grow less; the keen, frosty 
air is like a draught of sparkling wine; we 
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THE SNOWY WOODS. 
By tue Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 








forget the cold, the heavy plunges into thie 
drift, and the sudden stumbles over half- 
hidden stumps ; and at last the whole splen- 
dour of fhe scene breaks upon us. We come 
out of the avenue into an open glade, where 
the woodecutter has been busy for the last 
few months ; the thick, tangled underwood 
is ali laid low, and is lying about in confused 
bundles and heaps, until the long-wished-for 
thaw arrives, and Hodge can finish his work. 
But, here and there, in goodly groups on 
either side of us, the tall stems of the silver 
birch, and the stout oaks and spreading 
branches of giant beech are decked in robes 
of splendid sheen, that would add grace to 
fairy-land. , 

A gleam of wintry sunshine makes its way 
across the tangled waste, giving radiance to 
a thousand jewels on every twig and bough, 
and so rendering the picture complete. Here 
and there on the pathway of dazzling white 
lies a scattered brown leaf from the oak or 
beech, blown away from some withered 
branch in last night’s storm, but no other 
touch of colour breaks the. lustre of the 
virgin snow. My fox-terrier, Twig, was 
rather puzzled at first by the strange look 
of things, as he dashed through -the first 
drift at the lodge gate; but now is as busy 
as usual in the copse, hunting right and left 
as if in full chase of some dainty rabbit, and 
cantering lightly over the frozen surface as 
if shod with skates. Here, in the main road, 
where the keeper’s men or the woodcutters 
have passed, a few broken footprints show 
where the pathway runs; and there area 
few traces of the tiny steps of birds in search 
of food, hares and rabbits as they scampered 
lightly by, or such other small woodland 
creatures as have as yet survived the bitter 
frost. But if we turn aside out of the main 
track into one of the winding by-paths, we 
shall find the snowy surface crossed and 
recrossed by countless lines and prints of 
tiny feet, as if. a host of little people had 
been up and busy all night, in sport and at 
play. Chief among them is to be seen the 
tread of some old cock pheasant, stalking on 
with dignified gravity, and leaving behind 
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queen’s broad-arrow. Down this winding pathway Twig flies at 
a great pace, knowing that it leads at last to a tiny spring of 
water and a certain marshy pool, near to which he always puts 
up a rabbit, and is sure of a good chase after a squirrel, weazel, 
or water-rat. No sign of any living creature is now to be seen 
near the silent, frozen water; but away there at the foot of the 
giant beech, at the lee-side of the great trunk, where the russet 
leaves of autumn lie in a ruffled heap, you may easily see that 
the squirrels have been busy enough in digging under the snow 
in search of stray beech-mast or other scrap of eatable, hazel-nut 
or blackberry. Leaping nimbly from branch to branch all down 
the main avenue, and across the wood: from tree to tree, they 
have made their way down to this king of the forest, remember- 
ing well, no doubt, how many a feast they had in the golden days 
of autumn under this very beech. Elsewhere, over the snow, there 


Twig and Master Longtail. 
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is no clear trace of their nimble feet. But of 
all the smaller woodland folk the squirrels 
just now are put to the hardest shift. As 
for Reynard himself, the tyrant of the whole 
domain, he is probably better off than usual. 
With full time at his command—for no 
sound of horn or hound has been heard here 
for many a long week—every hen-roost and 
farm-yard is in double danger; even the 
pheasants and partridges and other dainty 
birds are far less active and nimble than 
usual, and so he feasts at will. The stoats 
and weazels do fairly well on the dead birds 
and even mice to be found in every hedge- 
row. The dormouse, in his cosy nest of 
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warm dry leaves, built months ago, is sound 
asleep, far away under the snowy drift ; and 
safe in some hollow not far off, that surly 
old ball of prickles, the hedgehog, is droning 
out his wintry three months’ spell. But it’s 
ten to one that the merry brown squirrels 
have, in this bitter frost, long since exhausted 
their store of nuts or beech-mast, and then 
starvation stares them in the face, and they 
are “not ashamed to dig.” To sleep, in some 
draughty hollow, in this arctic weather, with 
twelve or fifteen degrees of frost, is utterly 
out of the question. , 

As for the birds, it has been a hard time 
indeed. In the course of an hour’s walk 


The old cock pheasant. 


you might have easily picked up a dozen of 
them—ragged, withered, and dead—along 
under the shelter of every hedge, in most 
cases little more than skin, bone, and fea- 
thers; but in a few instances, such as a 
small tom-tit, in his charming dress of green 
and pink, lying frozen on the snow; anda 
plump house-sparrow, petrified in the heart 
of a thorn-bush, to one of the tiny twigs of 
which he hanging head downwards still 
clings, in good condition. Twice or thrice 
in a day they came in a flock to the dining- 
room window to scramble. for a morsel or 
two out of the huge dish of bread-crumbs 
and scraps, ready to be thrown out on the 
frozen snow; but among such a starving host 
none but the strongest, fiercest, and greediest 
of beggars had a chance. And what a med- 
XXXIV—3 


ley host it often was! First and chief, 
boldest, nimblest, and greediest, were the 
robins and house-sparrows ; then came star- 
lings, blackbirds and thrushes, tom-tits, chaf- 
finches, field-fares, once a bullfinch and a tiny 
wren, and once only a still rarer and stranger 
visitor, a half-starved brown squirrel who, 
in the extremity of his hunger, boldly jumped 
on to the window-sill, and there sat, with 
his bushy tail set up behind him, nibbling at 
a crust of bread as if to the manner born. 

It took but a few minutes to clear off the 
whole of this dainty feast, but before it came 
to an end, suddenly, out of the bushes, crept 
an old grey and brown rat, at whose appear- 
ance the entire flock of guests broke up and 
fled in all directions. There was hardly a 
scrap left for the marauder, but he presently 
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found out a fragment of an old ham-bone, 
seized it, and carried it off to his hole under 
the roots of the laurel hedge, where a starving 
family eagerly awaited him. This time he 
reached home in safety, but his next visit, 
which shortly after came about much in the 
same fashion, was a last and fatal one. His 
old enemy, Twig, from whom he had more 
than once barely escaped, sat inside the 
window keenly watching the whole scene ; 
and at a word from his master leaped lightly 
down on the frozen snow, in a trice pounced 
upon the robber, and in less than half a 
minute left him dead on the table where the 
feast was still spread. 

We have wandered far away from the 
snowy pathway in the wood, where one 
might stroll on for hours and still find fresh 
and pleasant objects worthy of note. Just 
as we regain the main road, out dashes a 
squirrel from a clump of nut-bushes, scampers 
across the snow, and disappears in the copse 
on the opposite side of the way, with Twig 
after him in full cry, but without a chance 
of overtaking his nimble prey. A sudden, 
sharp, snappish bark announces that Master 















Longtail has ended the chase by swiftly 
disappearing from it in toto, to the pursuer’s 
utter amazement, when close upon him. In 
his usual fashion, he has simply leaped aside 
behind the huge beech-tree, in a second has 
run a dozen feet up the smooth bark, and 
now, safe from all enemies, sits perched on 
a twisted bough, looking down with triumph 
on the foe, and celebrating his victory with 
a pean of noisy grinning and chatter. But 
in a few moments all is again still, and quiet 
once more reigns over the snowy pathways, 
broken by no sound of wing or voice of merry 
bird. It looks as if the desolate woodlands 
could never again wake up to life, sunshine, 
melody, fragrance, and joy; and yet, as the 
thought arises, a sharp, quick note flies from 
the leafy yew overhead, and belies any such 
gloomy prophecy. It is the cry of the chaf- 
finch, and clearly says, “Don’t despair ! 
Spring is not come, but she is not far off.” 


“ Spring is coming, O! Spring is coming! 
The whisper is flying all through the wood.” 


All at once the snow will vanish, the frost 
will break up, the silent woodlands will be 
crowned with song, sunshine, and joy ; 
the air be full of fragrance, the blue sky 
of radiant light, as in the golden days of 
old. Silence, desolation, and death lead 
only to new life, melody, bloom, and 
blossom. The very trees of the wood 
shall clap their hands here in the midst 
of these wintry wastes, as the lark once 
more mounts up to the gate of heaven 
with her song of untroubled joy. 
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“ And what a medley host it often was!” 
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“THE GOSPEL SAVES OR HARDENS.” 


Sermon preached at St. Ratherine’s Church, Morthampton. 
By roe rate W. C. MAGEE, D.D., Lorn Ancusisnor or York. 
“ And he saith unto me, Seal not the a of the ep of this book: for the time is at hand. He that is unjust, let him 
e 


be unjust still; and he which is filthy, 


t him be fil still; and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still; and he that is 


holy, ha him be holy still. And, behold, I come quickly; and my reward is with me, to give every man according as his work 


.?—Rev. xxii. 10, 11, 12. 





“ os =|/EAL not the sayings of 
the prophecy of this 
book.” Let it lie un- 
sealed and open for the 
reading of all men. 
The time for sealing 
has not come yet. The 

reat day when the 
seal of fulfilment shall be set by God to that 
prophecy, and to all prophecies in the Bible, 
is yet tocome. That day will be the day of 
judgment. Meanwhile, let this prophecy, of 
all other prophecies, lie an unsealed and open 
book for every man’s reading. For blessed 
is he, we are told, that shall read the words 
of this prophecy. 

And new listen to me, as I try and put 
before you the great law that governs at this 
moment the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ 
our King. He gives it us in these words 
by the lips of His angel, and they are very 
strange and very terrible words. “ He that 
is unjust let him be unjust still; and he 
which is filthy, let him be filthy still ; and he 
that is righteous, let him be righteous still ; 
and he that is holy, let him be holy still,” —-for 
a time, until I come again. ‘ Behold, 1 come 
quickly,” and then this state of things is to 
be at an end and every man is to be dealt 
with according to his works. But until that 
coming again of the great Judge, here is the 
strange law that governs His whole kingdom. 
Think of it again, for it is a very strange 
law—“ He that is unjust, let him be unjust 
still ; and he which is filthy, let him be filthy 
still.” Those are strange words to come 














from Jesus Christ, the Righteous One, who 


came into this world to save us from un- 
righteousness and to deliver us from the 
filthiness of sin; and yet He says, “ He that 
is unrighteous let him be, he that is filthy 
let him be.” How are we to understand 
that? Does it mean our Lord Jesus Christ 
does not care whether we are righteous or 
unrighteous, whether we are filthy or clean ? 
Not so. For He says, “ He that is righteous 
let him be righteous; and he that is holy 
let him be holy.” Does He mean that it 
will make no difference to us whether we are 
righteous or unrighteous ? Not so, because 


He says, “I come quickly,” to deal with 
every man according to his work. What 
does it mean ? “ Until I come he that is un- 
righteous let him be unrighteous.” I think, 
brethren, it can mean this, and only mean 
this. “Until I come again if any man chooses 
to be unrighteous I will not make him 
righteous in spite of himself. If any man 
chooses to be filthy I will not make him 
clean in spite of himself. On the other hand, 
if any man chooses to be righteous, he shall 
be righteous by My help. If any man hates 
the filthiness of sin, he shall be made holy 
by My Holy Spirit.” In other words, our 
Lord Jesus Christ tells us that this is the 
great law of His kingdom and salvation, that 
He does not mechanically overcome the free- 
will of men. 

It is a very strange thing. It is the 
strangest and darkest of all mysteries that a 
man, the creature of God, made by Him, 
should have a will that he can set up against 
God’s will ; and nevertheless it is true, and 
there it is written, and our Lord felt it when 
He was amongst men in the days of His flesh. 
He said, “Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thee as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not.” “Ye would not.” Why? He was 
the Almighty King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. How was it that they were able to 
resist him? The strangest of all mysteries, 
but a real mystery, a real fact, that they 
had the power of resisting him; and the 
strangest and most terrible of all facts that I 
can think of is this, that a man has the 
power in the matter of his own salvation of 
resisting God ; that a man may set at defi- 
ance God’s goodwill to save him ; that if he 
chooses to be unrighteous there is nothing in 
the whole machinery of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ that will make him righteous ; that if 
he chooses to be filthy there is nothing in 
the whole armoury of God, in His kingdom 
upon earth, that will make him holy in spite 
of himself, but that, if he wills to yield ever 
so little to the holy will of God, which is his 
salvation, then the whole might of Om- 
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nipotence, the whole infinite power of the 
kingdom of God and of Christ is on his side 
to make him righteous and to keep him holy. 
Man resisting God to his own destruction, 
God saving man if he will only let him do so, 
that is the great, strange, terrible law of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. What an awful 
meaning it gives to the preaching of the Word 
—what an awful meaning it gives to this 
gathering here, to you and me! As I look 
round and see this church black with men— 
when I see you thick set all around me—and 
as I think I have to preach the everlasting 
Gospel of Jesus Christ ; and that as I speak it, 
it is in the power of any man here to harden 
his heart against the Gospel and say, “I put 
it from me,” and say “I will not be saved ”— 
as I think of that fact, and remember that I 
am to think of it in the light of two other 
facts—that the man who says that may be 
dead before to-night, and that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is to judge him and me at the 
last day, I say it gives an awful meaning to 
every word we preach. Take heed how ye 
hear. Surely this is the first conclusion 
that comes out of this fact, that he who 
chooses to be unrighteous may be unrighteous 
still. 

But this is not all that is implied in this 
theory of Jesus Christ. It is not only the 
fact that a man may harden himself against 
the Gospel, but also the fact that if he does 
not believe the Gospel rightly and obey it he 
must be hardened by the Gospel. The Word 
we preach, the apostle says, is the savour of 
life unto life or death unto death—that is to 
say, that this life-giving word if it does not 
save a man destroys him. Now that is a very 
startling fact, but as certain a fact as that I 
am now preaching to you. The Gospel of 
Christ, if a man hears it and does not believe 
and obey it, helps to ripen him for judg- 
ment. Why is it the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
has this terrible power to destroy men, as 
well as to save them? The reason for it is 
this. There is one thing and one thing only 
that can destroy a man, and that is unre- 
pented sin—the sin that a man won't give 
up, the sin he cherishes and keeps in his 
heart, and won’t forsake, that is the millstone 
round his neck growing heavier day by day, 
which must at last drag that man down to 
destruction. Nothing else can destroy a man 
but the sin that he won’t give up. Then how 
is it the Gospel may help on this destruction ? 
I will tell you why. 

There is nothing, in the first place, that gives 
such a picture of the love of God as the Gospel, 
“God so loved the world that He sent His 


only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.” The Bible is full of the pictures of the 
infinite yearning, of the tender love of 'God, 
and as we stand in the full blaze of that 
light which shows us a loving Father in 
Heaven the temptation comes to the man’s 
heart to say, “If God is love how can it be 
that He will punish me hereafter for my few 
poor sins here—He knows how feeble, how 
frail, how prone to sin I am, surely at the 
last He will let me off, no matter what I am 
doing here—He knows I am but a poor weak 
creature at the best, and God will not be so 
hard as not to forgive me my sins.” So the 
full revelation of God’s love hardens the 
sinner’s heart as clay is hardened into a stone 
by the light of the very sun which melts wax 
into fluid. Yes, the Gospel hardens the heart 
of a man by its revelation of God’s love. But 
it hardens the heart in another way—by its 
revelation of the sin of man. It tells us we 
are vile, cast-away sinners, with a vile, de- 
praved and ruined nature. Instead of that 
drawing men to Christ to be healed, men 
take shelter under that fact and say, “If my 
nature is so bad how can I help sinning ?” 
They excuse themselves and say, “ After all 
the Bible tells us we are all great sinners, 
but I am not worse than others. I am a 
great sinner, but it is human nature to sin.” 
So the revelation of the sin of man and the 
misery of his disease which should send him 
to the great physician is the very thing that 
hardens his heart, and he shelters himself 
under that revelation and stays away from 
God. It hardens the heart of man for another 
terrible reason. It brings us familiarly into 
the presence of Jesus Christ, and God Himself 
and His Holy Spirit. 

The Gospel makes us very familiar with 
very holy things. You know the proverb 
that “familiarity breeds contempt,” and in 
nothing is it more true than in the things of 
religion. Give me the man who is ever to 
be found in his place at church—who is con- 
stant in his attendance at chapel—because it 
is respectable and proper; give me the man 
who is familiar with his Bible, and can quote 
text after text; give me the man who is a 
good judge of a sermon, and can tell you 
whether the preacher preached the Gospel or 
not, and the man who with al: that light is 
living in his secret life what he knows to be 
secret sin, or indulging even in secret in the 
proud sin of the Pharisee that keeps him far 
from God—I say, give me the man familiar 
with holy things, and the man upon whose 
heart those things have had no saving power, 
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and I will show you the man nearest to the 

tes of hell—the man whose heart is har- 
dened day after day, and hour after hour, 
until it gets as hard as the nether mill- 
stone—I will show you a man on whom 
God’s last and greatest remedies for sin are 
being tried and failing; and if they fail, he 
that is unrighteous in the sight of God’s love 
that should make him cast away sin, he that 
is unrighteous in the sight of the sin of his 
own nature, which should make him flee to 
the Saviour, he that loves to be filthy and to 
cherish evil things in the presence of all 
things good and holy, and with the words of 
the Gospel and the message of Christ in his 
ears, and the example of Christ before his 
eyes—he that thus loves unrighteousness and 
delights in filthiness, the law of Christ for 
that man is this—that his very table becomes 
a snare unto him ; the very holy things with 
which he is familiar are hardening and de- 
stroying his soul. He that is unrighteous, 
let him be unrighteous still. He that is 
filthy, let him be filthy still. 

Oh, brethren—as I said before, I say now 
—it is an awful thing to have to stand up and 
preach this Gospel to living—to dying—men ; 
an awful thing for those who hear, a thrice 
awful thing for him who has to preach it. 

Which of all the apostles, think you, had 
the hardest heart? Surely that one who, 
day by day and hour by hour, drawing near 
to our Lord, seeing Him, hearing Him, was 
yet cherishing a secret desire to profit by his 
betrayal. It was not in the hour when Judas 
clasped the price of his iniquity, it was not 
when he hanged himself—when he perished 
because his life was no longer endurable— 
not in that hour his heart was hardened, but 
in those gracious hours when he was sitting 
at the feet of our Lord, hearing His blessed 
words, looking into His face of love, yet with 
his heart going off to his covetousness, that 
he was ripening himself for the gibbet on 
which he perished and the judgment with 
which he was to be rewarded for his work. 
From hardness of heart and contempt of Thy 
word and commandments in the day in 
which Thy word is open and Thy command- 
ments known, O good Lord, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, deliver us. 

Before I pass on to this other side of the 
picture, to show you the glory and blessed- 
ness of it, let me say some words—some very 
plain words—to you, a congregation of men, 
of the sins which I think specially harden 
the hearts of men. There are sins that above 
all others harden the human heart. There 
are sins of avarice, there are sins of pride, 


and there are sins which we may call, for 
want of another name, the sins of respecta- 
bility, that do very much harden the heart ; 
but there is one sin above all others which 
those who know anything of the nature of 
the life of God in the heart, or those who 
know anything of the agonized utterances of 
those who tell them of their sins as penitents, 
there is one sin above all others which seems 
to have a strange and terrible power of har 
dening the heart, and that is the sin of im- 
purity. He that is filthy, unclean, and 
impure, let him be so still. He must be so 
if he indulges in it. There is no sin that 
so gets the mastery of the heart, there is no 
sin that so poisons all the emotions—the 
higher and better emotions—of a man’s 
nature at their source, there is no sin that 
so drags a man down to destruction, through 
the flesh, as the sin of impurity. 

I hear much in these days—we see sadly 
too much—of the sin of intemperance. God 
knows it is an evil and a terrible sin enough ; 
God knows how great and how sore a curse 
to our English life is this sin of drunkenness. 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
misery, the shame, and the sin that grows 
out of drunkenness. But there is a worse 
sin than that. You go along the streets of 
this town at night-fall and you see at the 
corners of the streets, here and there, a gin- 
palace with its gay allurements. And you 
see the poor sinful souls that cannot resist 
the attraction going in there and drinking 
themselves into madness and destruction. 
And as you observe this you think what a 
sin intemperance is. As you see the poor 
wretch reeling about your streets you say 
what an evil intemperance is; and the re- 
spectable, smooth shopkeeper, the highly 
respectable and fashionable man of business, 
looks at him and says, “What a pity to see 
that poor wretch given up to drunkenness !” 
But what about the secret sin that is defiling 
the heart of that man who passes amongst 
his neighbours for an upright and honourable 
man; what about that secret defilement, that 
foul and secret sin, that he does not venture 
so much as to whisper when on his knees, 
that secret defilement that is eating away all 
the purity and strength of his soul! Oh, 
brethren, the sin of unchastity is, I believe, 
before God a fouler, a wider-spread, and 
more soul-deséroying evil in our English life 
than even the sin of drunkenness, He that 
is unrighteous, let him be unrighteous still ; 
he that gives himself up to uncleanness, let 
him beware lest it bind him in its chains for 
ever. 
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I could not stand up here, in the presence 
of this great congregation of men, without 
testifying my conviction that if there is one 
sin more than another in our English lives— 
and of men who pass for decent, respectable 
and religious men too—one sin crying out to 
Christ our Lord in Heaven for judgment, and 
which is ripening men for destruction, it is 
that very sin of uncleanness and impurity. 
Pray God to keep you from it; Lord, deliver 
us from temptation. I say unto you, young 
men, keep yourselves pure that the Holy 
Spirit of God may dwell in you, and ever 
remember that your bodies are the temples 
of the Holy Ghost. 

And now for a few moments look at the 
other side of this picture. I have said that 
the great law of Christ’s kingdom is twofold. 
He that wills to be unrighteous may be so, 
and I have shown you what facilities the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ gives to a man for 
self-destruction. Now look at the other side. 
He that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still. He that is holy, let him be holy still. 
He that is righteous—not, surely, he that is 
perfectly free from sin. No such man, save 
One, ever lived in this world. He that is 
righteous in purpose, in intent, and in desire; 
he who wills and desires to be holy ; he who 
tries and strives to be righteous—let him be 
righteous, let him be holy. And what is 
this word? Something more than a condi- 
tion. It isa promise of help. As the Gos- 
pel—the powers of Christ’s kingdom—have 
the awful power of helping a man to destruc- 
tion if he resist them, they have this blessed 
power of helping him to life eternal if he 
receives them aright. He that desires to be 
righteous shall be righteous, in spite of the 
sin that is in him by nature ; he that desires 
to be righteous shall be righteous, in spite of 
the sin that has bound him round link after 
link and fold after fold in the ways of habi- 
tual sin. He that desires to be righteous 
shall be righteous, in spite of his being tied 
and bound with the chain of the sins of a 
long life—he shall be righteous, for I am 
come to proclaim the opening of the prison 
to those that are bound and the breaking of 
the chains of the prisoners. The finger of 
the Lord and Saviour shall set wide open the 
prison door of a life of sin, and he shall go 
outa freed man. He that is righteous shall 
be righteous still, in spite of the opposition 
he may meet with from the world around 
him. He that is righteous, although all men 
mock him, although all men may be laugh- 
ing at him and persecuting him, if he take 
up his cross for his Master, shall be kept 


from all these, shall pass through this fire of 
temptation, pass through the persecution and 
scorn of the world, and through it all there 
shall be with him, as there was with Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego, in the fire of 
old, a form as. of the Son of God. 

Listen to this, young men in shops, in 
factories, in offices, in domestic service, in 
business of all kinds, you who may have to 
fight a battle for your Master, first in your 
own heart and then in society ; you who may 
have to confess your Lord and Master and 
know something of the bitterness of that 
being ashamed of Him before men. Stand 
up for your Master, confess your Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, not in pride, not in 
Pharisaism, not in defiance, not in self-reli- 
ance, but in humility, in fear, in trembling if 
you will, but in all honesty and godly sin- 
cerity ; tell men “I must be righteous, for I 
have given myself to my Lord and Saviour ;” 
and call on Him to help you, and you will find 
Him near and find Him fulfilling His own 
promise to you, “ He that is righteous, let 
him be righteous still;” and he shall be 
righteous still, in spite of the opposition of 
the world. 

And lastly, he that will be righteous, in 
spite of the cunning and temptation of the 
Evil One, in spite of the whisper of unbelief, 
in spite of the temptations of the flesh, in 
spite of the cunningly devised wiles of the 
devil, shall be holy still, for our Lord and 
Saviour, who is now King of kings and Lord 
of lords in Heaven, was once a man like us, 
tempted like us ; was in all things like unto 
us—excepting that He knew no sin—knew 
what it was to pass through the dark hour of 
temptation, to have a feast spread for Him 
by the devil in His hunger, to have set before 
Him wealth and glory in His poverty, and 
to conquer it by the word and power of His 
Gospel, not as God but as man—conquered 
it, that being tempted and tried in all things 
He might be able to succour those that are 
tempted. And it is that Lord in Heaven, 
tempted and tried as we are, once on earth, 
who has told us, “ Will to be righteous, will 
to be holy, and you shall be righteous and 
you shall be holy; and there is no tempta- 
tion that shall overtake you—that you shall 
not conquer.” Let no Christian man say, “I 
sinned because I could not help it.” The 
whole power of Almighty God, the whole in- 
finite resources of the Kingdom of Christ are 
at the disposal of the man who says, in God’s 
name and for Christ’s sake, “I will not sin— 
I will be holy.” Ah, there is the secret of 
the life of Christ’s Church and the triumph 
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of Christ's martyrs of old, who were burned 
and sawn asunder, slain by wild beasts, felled 
by the edge of the sword, shrivelled in the 
flame of the stake. They were enabled to re- 
sist the world and the flesh and the devil in 
the power of this great word—“ He that will 
be righteous, let him be righteous still ; and he 
that is holy, let him be holy still.” And the 
same power, brethren, is with each one of 
you in your daily life wherever it may be. 
To meet your temptation and trial you have 
the same power of Jesus Christ with you, the 
same Holy Spirit to dwell in you, the same 
promise, “ He that will be righteous, let him 
be righteous still; he that is holy, let him be 
holy still.” 


And then think of the last gracious word. 


that our Lord has to say to us. “ Behold I 
come quickly to give to every man according 
to his work.” ‘Behold I come quickly.” 
It is-not, after all, a very long time for the 
longest lived amongst us all—to bear a little 
longer, a little more patient continuance in 
well-doing, a little more striving with sin, a 
little more resistance of temptation, and then 
He comes who comes quickly. It does not 
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last for ever this time of trial; and then, 
what comes at last? The crown that the 
righteous Judge has to give at his appear- 
ance. A crown—a reward to us who are 
worthless servants—to us who have done 
nothing worthy of a reward? Yes, because 
the reward is of His love and not of our 
deservings. Yet the reward is proportioned 
according to our work. Oh, brethren, let us 
take away with us that last word of Christ’s, 
that the means is apportioned according to 
our work. He has set each one of us 
a work to do, one in one rank and one in 
another rank. Each has got his work to do 
for Christ, and the reward is according to the 
manner in which he does it. It may be a 
very small work, it may be a very great one, 
but if the man in doing it has given himself 
to God—and that is our great work of all 
works—if the man in doing it has made a 
sacrifice of himself, then the reward comes, 
then the crown is given, and the crown 
that was of thorns here is changed into a 
crown of gold and jewels there. “Behold, 
I come quickly and my reward is with 
me.” 
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LOCAL MEMORIES OF MILTON. 
By DAVID MASSON. 


REMARKABLE difference between 

Shakespeare’s life and Milton’s lies in 
the fact that, while the materials for a topo- 
graphy of Shakespeare’s 
life are so vague and 
scanty, those for a topo- 
graphy of Milton’s are so 
exact and abundant. All 
that we can tell of Shake- 
speare’s movements from 
place to place during the 
two-and-fifty years of his 
existence in the world 
is that -he was born at 
Stratford-on-Avon in 
Warwickshire and spent 
his youth there or there- 
abouts, removed to Lon- 
don and resided there 
mainly for about twenty 
years, but returned to 
Stratford when he was 
a little over forty, spent 
his last years there, and 
died there. Respecting 


Milton, on the other hand, the records 
are so precise that we can tell, almost with 
certainty, and often with positive certainty, 





Christ’s College, Cambridge. Milton’s rooms to the left of first doorway. 
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where he was and what he was doing 
in any particular month or week, or even 
occasionally on any particular day, that may 
be selected for inquiry out of the sixty-six 
years of his earthly existence. The differ- 
ence depends partly on the difference of the 
external circumstances and settings of the 
two lives, and partly on the difference of the 
characters and temperaments of the men 
themselves. No need here, however, to 
dwell on the causes of the difference. It is 
with the fuct that we are concerned. In what 
follows we are to see how Milton may be 
tracked through his successive places of resi- 
dence, or of more brief abode, from his youth 
to his death. 


AT CAMBRIDGE. 
1625—1632. 


It was in February 1625, the month before 
the death of James I. and the accession of 
Charles I. to the throne, that Milton, till 
then resident in his father’s house in Bread 
Street, Cheapside, in the very heart of Old 
London, went to Cambridge for the com- 
pletion of his education ; and he continued in 
residence there, save for runs up to London 
or other absences, for seven years and five 
months, bringing him from the seventeenth 
year of his age to the twenty-fourth. 

The Miltonic associations left in Cambridge 
by those seven years and five months of 
Milton’s student-life are numerous and impor- 
tant. Indeed, though Cambridge University 
has had the honour of having educated a far 
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larger number of the chief English poets than 
Oxford,—counting as she does among her 
alumni Chaucer presumably, and certainly 
Spenser, Marlowe, Milton, Cowley, Dryden, 
Gray, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, and 
Tennyson,—it is Milton among all these of 
whose student-life in Cambridge visitors to 
the town, or even the residents, are most 
forcibly reminded by still-preserved objects 
and traditions. The town, it is true, is much 
larger than it was between 1625 and 1632, 
when it may have numbered, townspeople 
and gownsmen together, about 10,000 inha- 
bitants ; but the aspects of the main streets, 
and of their appendages, have hardly altered. 
The Cam flows past, peacefully sluggish, now 
as then, with its netting of water-plants, and 
the “reed-beds” of which Milton speaks, 
though hardly with what, in an angry mo- 
ment, he called its “sedge-swamps”; and 
the changing seasons pass over its banks, and 
over all the flat English scenery that stretches 
away from them, effecting the same alterna- 
tions in the landscape now as then,—from its 
face in winter, when fields and meadows are 
white with the snow-crust, to the return of rich 
green spring and summer, with those wonder- 
ful May evenings in especial when all the tree- 
fringed country lanes about Cambridge are 
resonant, more plentifully than any other 
tract of English ground known to me, with 
the full-throated songs of nightingales. The 
sixteen Cambridge Colleges of Milton's time, 
with every one of which he must have been 
familiar both outside and inside, are still 
extant, each with its extended history of the 

many years that have elapsed since 

he looked upon them, but. each 








Old Mulberry-tree in the grounds of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


with its older history still bedded 
in its fabric and remembered. 
Above all, his own College of 
Christ’s survives, and much as it. 
was. “ Many daughters have done: 
virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all,” said the historian Fuller of 
this particular College of the six- 
teen in his History of the University 
of Cambridge, published in 1655. 
This was said with reference to 
the “many divines,” of excellence 
in Fuller’s opinion, whom the 
College had recently bred, and 
not at all with reference to the 
fact that his contemporary, Mr. 
John Milton, had also belonged to 
the College. If the eulogy were 
to be repeated now, however, that 
fact would certainly come into the 
account. Not that all Cantabs 
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By the Thames, a mile from Horton. 


would even then admit the historical supre- 
macy among the Cambridge Colleges which 
the eulogy claims for Christ’s, but only those 
who, choosing to make a great poet, rather 
than a great philosopher or a great mathe- 
matician, the representative genius of Cam- 
bridge all in all, should forget that Bacon 
and Newton were also Cambridge men, and 
that it is Trinity College that owns both of 
these. 

At all events, whatever honour the pos- 
session of Milton does reflect upon Cam- 
bridge is best realised when we station him 
at Christ’s. You may stand in the street 
now, and look at that College along its 
whole exterior front. You may enter the 
gateway and see the quadrangle and the 
cloisters where young Milton moved about 
in gown and cap among the scores of his 
fellow-collegians,—unpopular among them at 
first, as he himself tells us, because of his 
feminine appearance and fastidious tastes 
and morals, so that they had nicknamed him 
“The Lady,” and the rougher men among 
them would call out “ Domina/” after 
him insultingly as he passed ; but ere long 
respected and admired as the discovered 
supreme among them all, the leader in their 
Latin debates and declamations within the 
College, and the champion of their College 
when it was pitted in such things against the 
other Colleges on any great field-day in the 
Public Schools. You can see the hall and 
the chapel of Christ’s where some of those 


exhibitions took place ; and, standing in the 
hall, you can imagine Milton, in his under- 
graduate days, seated somewhere at one of 
the lower dinner-tables with the other under- 
graduates,—the future satirist Cleveland and 
the Irish-born Edward King the two best- 
remembered of them,—while Dr. Thomas 
Bainbrigge, the master of the College, pre- 
sided at the upper table, with Messrs. Chap- 
pell, Meade, Tovey, Sandilands, and the 
other fellows and dons, at his right and left. 
But you can see more. They show you, 
up one of the staircases on the left of the 
quadrangle, the very rooms, consisting of a 
small sitting-room and a smaller bed-room, 
which Milton occupied,—not alone, however, 
but in partnership, as was then the fashion, 
with one or two chums,—during his under- 
graduateship, and possibly through the whole 
of his time at Christ’s. It may add to your 
interest in inspecting them to know that it 
was in these rooms that Wordsworth, present 
at a festive party in them one night during 
his studentship at St. John’s between 1786 
and 1789, so far forgot himself in the excite- 
ment of drinking toasts to Milton’s memory 
as to have got tipsy, he tells us, for the first 
and only time in his life. Further, in the 
grounds behind the college, they show you 
the gnarled, but still branching, remains of 
an old mulberry-tree, called now usually 
“Milton’s Mulberry,” from a fancy that 
Milton in particular must have often sat 
under it and eaten of its fruit. 
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Entrance to the Village of Horton. 


The gateway on the right leads to the modern house built on the site where the house of Milton’s father stood. 


Better, however, than any mulberry-tree, 
or any remains of stone and lime, in authenti- 
cation of Milton’s seven years and five months 
of residence in Christ’s and connection with 
Cambridge generally, are the relics from his 
own pen which those Cambridge years have 
left us. They distribute themselves into 
those written in his undergraduateship be- 
tween 1625 and 1629, and those written be- 
tween his taking his B.A. degree in January 
1629 and his admission to the full M.A. de- 
gree in July 1632. . They consist of seven 
academic Latin prose-essays, four Latin fami- 
liar epistles, seventeen pieces of Latin verse 
in hexameters, elegiacs, and other metres, 
and, in English, eleven of his minor poems, 
mostly short, but including his Elegy on 
the Death of a Fair Infant, his noble ode 
On the Morning of Christ's Nativity, and 
his Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester. 
They all breathe the atmosphere of Cam- 
bridge, some of them indeed having been 
expressly occasioned by incidents in the 
history of the University or of the town ; 
and, together, they constitute a kind of auto- 
biography of Milton through his Cambridge 
course. Among the most significant of them 
all for its autobiographic purport is the little 
piece to Shakespeare’s memory. Is there even 
yet in our language a burst of Shakespeare- 
worship more absolutely satisfying in its 
enthusiasm, or more profoundly exact in its 
expression, than that which was penned by 


the young Cambridge scholar some day in 
1630, only fourteen years after Shakespeare 
was dead, and when, had he still been alive, 
he would have been but in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age ?— 
** What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 

The labour of an age in piled stones, 

Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear Son of Memory, great heir of Fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a livelong monument ; 

For, whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavouring art, 

Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 

Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 

Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 

Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving, 

And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.” 


AT HORTON, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
1632—1638. 


On leaving Cambridge, a fully-fledged 
M.A., Milton went to reside at Horton, a 
quiet country village in Buckinghamshire, 
about twenty miles from London and four 
from Windsor, to which his father, now ap- 
proaching his seventieth year, had retired, 
with ample acquired means, for rest and lei- 
sure after the cares of his London business. 
To both father and mother it may have been 
somewhat of a disappointment to know that 
the son of whom they were so proud had by 
this time abandoned all thoughts of the 
Church or of any other profession ; but their 
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deference to him was boundless, and they: 
acquiesced in what he himself proposed. 
This was that he should lead thenceforward, 
in his rustic seclusion with them, a purely 
intellectual life,—the life of a student and 
man of letters. Accordingly, through the 
five years and nine months from July 1632 
to April 1638, or from Milton’s twenty- 
fourth year to his thirtieth, we have to 
imagine him domiciled with his parents at 
Horton, with books in all languages for his 
steady occupation within doors, and music 
for his favourite recreation, but with walks 
or rides over the surrounding country for 
his habitual exercise, and sometimes a visit 
to London for a special purpose. It was the 
calmest and most idyllic portion of his whole 
life, and is of especial interest in his literary 
history. 

Te the Horton time belong three of his 
preserved Latin letters, his fine Latin poem 
Ad Patrem, and, besides some more casual 
things in English verse, the exquisite com- 
panion-poems L’Allegro and Jl Penseroso, 
the little fragment of a pastoral masque 
called Arcades, the larger and more perfect 
masque of Comus, and the beautiful pas- 
toral monody of Lycidas,—this last a tri- 
bute to the memory of his former fellow- 
collegian at Christ’s, Edward King, who had 
been drowned by shipwreck in the Irish 
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Sea in August 1637. On account of these 
poems, and on Milton’s account generally, a 
pilgrimage to Horton any summer’s day is 
peculiarly worth while for any one who may 
have the opportunity. The village itself, in- 
deed, is but a small straggling of houses 
amid trees at the meeting of three lazy 
cross-roads ; and the country round, though 
well wooded, is prevailingly flat, and in the 
sleepiest style of flat English verdure,—the 
slow and blackish Colne for its main stream, 
with pollards along its banks, and runnels 
of water from it and to it, minnows visible 
in them, at the sides of the roads and inter- 
secting the meadows. It is vain to try, as 
some have done, to identify the scenery of 
DL Allegro and Ii Penseroso with that of Hor- 
ton. Nowhere in that neighbourhood is 
there even a suggestion of the “ moun- 
tains” with “barren breast ” and the 
“labouring clouds” resting upon them of 
the one poem, or of the “ wide-watered ” 
sea-shore required in the other; and these 
and other incongruities suffice to show (what 
might have been inferred independently) 
that the scenery in both poems is eclectic 
and visionary,—scenery invented to suit the 
two contrasted moods of cheerfulness and 
melancholy. Still, as the poems were writ- 
ten at Horton, local influences may have 
crept in. The early morning scene in 

















Horton Church (Bucks), near Windsor. 
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LT’ Allegro, where the cheerful youth walks 
out at dawn to hear the sky-lark high in 
the air, and the horns of the hunters out 
with their hounds, may have been from 
actual Horton experience, while almost cer- 
tainly the “towers and battlements bosomed 
high in tufted trees” in the same poem are 
a glimpse of Royal Windsor from the Horton 
vicinity. Similarly, the night scene in J/ 
Penseroso, where the pensive youth, walking 
on and on over “the dry smooth-shaven 
green,” watches the full moon pendent over 
a well-known oak, and sometimes “ stooping 
through a fleecy cloud,” may also be credited 
to Horton. Who knows, and what does it 
matter? The visitor to Horton, as he walks 
through the village, or anywhere round it, 
feels that, at all events, he is on the ground 
with which Milton’s footsteps were familiar 
through more than five most interesting 
years of his youth and early manhood. 
That was the ground which once knew 
his figure and his voice, and sustained, 
and partly prompted, his daily musings. 
But the impression. need not remain thus 
vague. It may be made keener by the 
sight of actual objects reminding one more 
definitely of Milton’s residence in the 
place. The house in which he lived with 
his parents and his younger brother, and at 
the window of which, “through the sweet- 
briar or the vine, or the twisted eglantine,” 
one might fancy him, as in L’ Allegro, bidding 
“good-morrow,” on his return from those 
early morning walks of his, to the later-risen 
members of the family, is no longer extant. 
It was pulled down in 1798. They still, 
however, point out its site,—occupied now by 
a modern mansion, within a gateway, in the 
road through the village, and near the old 
parish church. And then that old parish 
church itself! It is a most venerable-look- 
ing piece of English ecclesiastical antiquity, 
dating in the main from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with walls still strong, a solid square 
tower, and a fine old Norman arch in the en- 
trance porch. It stands just off the road ; 
and in the cemetery which separates it 
from the road are two very old yew-trees. 
Between those yew-trees, and up the path 
through the cemetery leading to the porch, 
Milton must have walked on many Sundays, 
to attend service, and listen to the discourses 
of Mr. Goodal, then rector of Horton Parish. 
Up the same path he must have walked,—he 


on one side of his aged father and his bro. 
ther Christopher on the other,—at the head 
of the little procession of mourners, on that 
sad April day in 1637 when there was the 
funeral of his mother. She was buried 
within the church; on the chancel-floor of 
which one may still see the plain blue stone 
that covers her grave, and read the inscrip- 
tion on it: “ Here lyeth the body of Sara 
Milton, the wife of John Milton, who died the 
3rd of April 1637.” That plain blue stone, 
were there nothing else, would suffice to 
consecrate Horton. 


Although the connexion of the Milton 
family with Horton was to last till 1640, 
Milton’s own connexion with the place came 
to an end in April 1638. In that month, 
leaving his widowed father at Horton, with 
his younger brother Christopher, and that 
brother’s newly-wedded wife, to take charge 
of the old gentleman and the household, he 
himself set out, with an English man-servant 
for his valet, on the Continental tour on 
which his heart had long been fixed. 

Passing through France and Paris, he 
spent about a year in Italy, chiefly in Flo- 
rence, Rome, and Naples, and returned to 
England, by way of Geneva and Paris again, 
in August 1639, having been absent about 
sixteen months in all. The recollections of 
those sixteen months of his foreign travel, 
and especially of the Italian cities he had 
visited, and the eminent and interesting men 
he had met in them, and with some of whom 
he had formed friendships, were to abide 
with Milton through all his future life. Some 
of them are embalmed in the few pieces of 
Latin or Italian verse, written abroad, which 
he had brought home with him, or in auto- 
biographical passages in his subsequent writ- 
ings. While Rome and Naples dwelt strongly 
in his memory, Florence had won his affec- 
tions most :— 


“ O, how mighty was I, when, stretched by the stream of 
the Arno, 


Murmuring cool, and where the poplar-grove softens 
the her’ 


Violets now T would pluck, and now the sprigs of the 

Pe sm Menalcas and Lycidas!” 

The days of violets and myrtles were 
nearly over for Milton when he wrote these 
lines, though he did not yet foresee the fact. 
Harsher employment was in front of him 
than that of culling wild-flowers and listening 
to pastoral or other poetic ditties. 


























TUNISIAN JEWS. 


By Mrs. REICHARDT. 


CURING a residence of several 
years in Tunis, I was much 
struck by the great difference 
which exists between the Tu- 
nisian Jews and their co-re- 
ligionists in other parts of the 
world; and this extends not only 
to public rites and ceremonies, but 
also to home life, customs, and man- 

-ners—a striking proof to me of the 
truth of Scripture, for it can only be attri- 
buted to their amalgamation with the Pheeni- 
cians in early times, which is distinctly 
spoken of as having existed in the days of 
Solomon. 

There are two sets of Jews at Tunis: 
there are the Tunisian Jews proper, who are 
the descendants of those who have been 
natives of the country from the earliest ages 
of its history ; and there are the Livornese, 
or Italian Jews, called Grana, intermingled 
with Jews of Spanish descent, who have only 
lately come over. 

It is well known that Tunis, or Tunetum, 
was originally a Phoenician colony, and was 
the first station on the grand trade route 
established by the founders of Carthage, and 
leading into the interior of Africa. It stood 
in twofold communication with its mother- 
town, being connected with it both by land 
and water. It was probably situated ten 
miles south of Carthage, and its name indi- 
cates a Phoenician origin. The Jewish-Greek 
translators of the twenty-third chapter of 
Isaiah render, in the Septuagint, the “ Ships 
of Tarshish” by “Ships of Carthage.” 
Whether this rendering of this passage be 
the correct one I do not pretend to affirm, 
but wish merely to point out the fact that 
these translators were acquainted with, and 
meant to allude to, the uninterrupted inter- 
course by sea between the mother-country, 
Tyre, and her colony in Carthage. 

From first Kings, ninth chapter, twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh verses, and tenth 
chapter, twenty-second verse ; and also, from 
second Chronicles, eighth chapter, seven- 
teenth verse, we have strong evidence that 
the Phoenicians were in partnership with the 
Jews in mercantile pursuits of various kinds, 
and more especially in commerce carried on 
conjointly in the Red Sea. Such being the 
case, it is more than probable that a like 





partnership existed nearer home, in trade 
carried on in the harbours of the Mediter- 
ranean, principally, no doubt, in Pheenician 
settlements along the northern coast of 
Africa. 

We find “Ships of Tarshish” mentioned 
as being in the harbour of Jaffa in the time 
of the prophet Jonah, and that he embarked 
in one of them. 

There is, therefore, good ground for be- 
lieving that the Jews were not only well 
acquainted with Carthage and Tunis in early 
times, but also emigrated there in consider- 
able numbers, and became domiciled, and, as 
it were, natives of the soil ; and this accounts 
for the very great difference between the 
great bulk of the Jewish inhabitants who 
call themselves Tunisians, and the small 
portion of foreign Jews from different parts 
of Europe. 

The only language spoken by these 
Tunisian Jews is a very peculiar dialect of 
Arabic, with an intonation of its own, never 
heard in other Arabic-speaking countries, and 
by which their nationality and birthplace are 
at once discovered. 

There exists no record of the state of the 
Jews in Tunis during the Roman and Greek 
occupations ; but in the thirteenth century, 
Raymund Martin (afterward put to death for 
his Christian faith in his native place, the 
Island of Majorca) met with a large native 
Jewish population, among whom he laboured 
as the first herald of the Gospel of Christ. 

The proofs of his work among them may 
be gathered from his book, “ Pugio Fidei,” 
“the dagger of faith,” still to this day con- 
sidered a storehouse of Rabbinical learning, 
for, in his zeal for evangelizing the Jews, he 
did not rest content until he had completely 
mastered the Hebrew, and become as fluent 
in it as in Latin. 

These native Jews still, as we have said, 
form the great bulk of the Jewish inhabit- 
ants of Tunis. They are easily distinguished 
from the Livornese or Italian Jews. First: 
By their very peculiar — and utter 
ignorance of any other. Second: By the 
peculiar dress, both of males and females 
among them, which is similar to that worn 
by the Mohammedans of Tunis. Third : By 


being subjects of the Bey; whereas the other 
Jews, being considered foreigners and 
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strangers, are, without any exception, sub- 

jects or protégés of various European powers. 

Fourth: By their peculiar rites and cere- 

monies, standing as they do under their own 

Rabbinical authorities, as distinct:from the 
ivornese Rabbinat. 

Some of their prayers are in Arabic, and 
they have one peculiarity, never heard of 
elsewhere, which is, that the Rabbis proclaim 
publicly in their synagogues, on the first day 
of each month, a full and general absolution. 
Is it not just possible, or rather probable, 
that this has come down to them from the 
days of David and Solomon ? 

Passover cakes, as made in other countries, 
are wholly unknown to them, but they have 
away of their own in fashioning the un- 
leavened dough into the form of sticks, the 
thickness of a quill, which they join together, 
and make into round shapes. 

Their houses consist of a number of apart- 
ments grouped around a central court, which 
is sometimes beautifully decorated with glazed 
tiles on the walls, and marble pillars support- 
ing the verandah. They have frequently a 
palm-tree growing in the middle, and other 
plants arranged around the sides in tubs and 
pots. The door from without does not lead 
directly into the court, but into a short 
passage, which has one or more turns in it, 
so that people in the streets cannot see inside 
when the door is open. 

These houses form part of the old town, 
and are built in the Moslem style, in which, 
as is well known, the privacy of the inmates 
is very carefully guarded by the Moslems 
here, as well as elsewhere in the East. 

The dress of the women, both among 
Moslems and Tunisian Jews, is also very 
much alike within doors, and is entirely 
peculiar to the place. It is supposed that 
nowhere else, except perhaps in Persia, has 
it been laid upon females to wear such an 
inelegant, unsightly costume. It is most 
quaint and uncouth, consisting of very short, 
gay-coloured, loose, sleeveless bodices, three 
or four of which are generally worn one over 
the other, the lower ones being sometimes 
very richly embroidered, no skirts whatever, 
and tight-fitting pantaloons made very stiff 
from the ankle to the knee, and joined 
together by hooks and eyes. 

The proper head-dress (though they are 
often to be seen with only a gaily-coloured 
silk kufia tied around the head) consists of 
a conical-shaped piece of cardboard about 
five or six inches high; this is covered with 
velvet, very elaborately embroidered either 
in gold or silver thread, and to it is attached 


from behind, to conceal the hair, a bright. 
coloured piece of silk, a foot wide, and 
eighteen inches long, the lower half of which 
is cut in three slits and embroidered, while 
to the top is attached a smooth piece of 
stick to keep it spread out. They seem to 
have a strong superstitious feeling about 
letting a married woman’s hair be seen and 
therefore hide it as much as possible, saying 
it is a sin to expose the upper part of the 
head even toa husband’s eyes. 

Outside the house a veil is worn, but this 
does not hide the face, or in any way con- 
ceal the inelegance of the dress. 

For the men, the usual style is, very full 
white trousers reaching to just below the 
knee, jubbas or jackets of bright colours, 
and the snow-white burnous thrown grace- 
fully over the shoulder. A red fez, or 
*“‘ sheeshea,” as they call it, with a blue silk 
tassel, is worn on the head by the young 
men, and a small turban by the older ones, 

The ceremony of marriage is exceedingly 
original, and so wholly unlike any forms 
adopted by Jews in other countries that it 
deserves particular notice. 

As soon as a boy grows into manhood, his 
parents begin to look out among their friends 
and acquaintances for a suitable wife for 
him, and resort to what I may call women 
brokers, for the purpose of finding out where 
the most advantageous match lies. Through 
the latter are obtained the principal items 
necessary, namely, the social and financial 
standing of the family, the age, looks, and 
manners, and last, but not least, the future 
dowry of the different marriageable girls in 
the neighbourhood. 

When the bride-elect has been fixed upon, 
a broker, that is to say a man broker, is em- 
ployed to open the subject with her father 
by a formal demand for her, and by proceed- 
ing to negotiate all requisite monetary con- 
ditions. 

There is generally a good deal of haggling 
over the dowry to be given by the father, 
and the sum to be presented by the bride- 
groom, and sometimes days and weeks pass 
before all is settled amicably, and the hug 
and kiss, emblematic of future relationship, 
take place between the two parties, that is to 
say, between the father of the bride-elect and 
the broker, as proxies for the principal 
actors, in complete ratification of all matters 
under discussion. 

The day for the betrothal is fixed, and on 
each side the two families invite a number 
of relatives and friends to an evening enter- 
tainment which will then take place. 
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The propitious day having arrived, the 
father of the bride-elect, accompanied by his 
invited male guests, together with some 
Rabbis and learned men, proceeds to the 
house of the bridegroom. They are met at 
the door with great profusion of compli- 
ments, and taken into the house and placed 
in the seats of honour. 

Refreshments of coffee in little cups, 
sugared water, preserves, and sugar plums, 
are handed round, and then the bridegroom 
and all his male friends accompany his future 
father-in-law to the house of the latter, where 
he is conducted to the side of his future 
bride, and made to sit by her on a sofa. 

Meanwhile he draws out of his pocket a 
handsome bracelet, or ring, or perhaps both 
together, and places them on the bride’s arm 
and finger. All present flock to the side of 
the bride to see them, for according to their 
‘value so does the giver rise or fall in the 
estimation of the bride’s friends, and young 
men often go into debt to be able to give 
something of great value. 

The betrothed couple receive the congra- 
tulations of their relations. A quantity of 
sweets are handed round; ‘“ Barokh!” 
“Barokh!” is repeated over them with 
hands waving over the two heads by the 
Rabbis, and all is over. 

The time that intervenes before the mar- 
riage takes place depends upon the age of 
the bride (for sometimes the betrothal may 
take place when she is only eight or nine 
years), or the inability on either side of 
meeting the accepted monetary arrange- 
ments. 

Brides of twelve or thirteen are not un- 
common among the Tunisian Jews, but 
whatever her age, strict decorum requires of 
her that she should never, by word or look, 
give the smallest sign that she knows what 
is going on, but that she should be entirely 
pliable in the hands of her relations, her 
father having perfect liberty to dispose of 
her as he will in marriage. 

The happy day at length arrives; but 
scarcely happy for the bridegroom, as he is 
compelled to fast for twenty-four hours 
before he can see his bride. In the mean- 
time he is taken in hand by his friends, who 
finally dress him handsomely and bring him 
to the synagogue, at the time of afternoon 
prayers, where special ceremonies are gone 
through. 

While this has been going on with regard 
to the bridegroom, the poor bride has had 
her share of troubles, and has been obliged 
to be a puppet in the hands of her relatives. 
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For forty days before the wedding she is 
hardly allowed to move, and is plied with 
couscousou to fatten her, leanness being held 
in great abhorrence among them. 

n the appointed day she has to submit 
to many tedious preparations, together with 
the inevitable dyeing of hair and finger 
nails, painting of the eyes and eyebrows, 
and a plentiful use of cosmetics and per- 
fumes, all of which are considered indis- 
pensably necessary. 

As soon as notice is given that the bride- 
groom is on his way from the synagogue, 
there is a hurry and scurry, a running to and 
fro, all talking at once in loud excited tones. 
The bride, having been richly adorned with 
all the golden chains, rings, etc., that her 
friends have been able to borrow, has a very 
thick veil thrown over her face, and is guided 
by two women into the open court. Here a 
small, rough, deal table is placed close to the 
wall with a chair upon it, and upon this the 
bride is made to climb, and seat herself, and 
when once placed in the requisite posture 
may not move hand or foot for fear of 
falling, as her position is a most precarious 
one. 

The bridegroom is ushered in, and made 
to stand on the ground close to the side of 
the table. A talith (a scarf used at prayer, 
and made of wool or of silk) is thrown over 
both their heads. A Rabbi approaches and 
pronounces seven blessings upon the couple ; 
he then takes a ring from the finger of the 
bridegroom and puts it on that of the bride, 
at the same time pronouncing another seven 
blessings upon the marriage. 

The wedding contract is then read, setting 
forth how many garments, articles of jewel- 
lery and other things the bride has received, 
and how much she will have in case her 
husband should die before her. The cup of 
wine is handed to each of them, after which 
the bridegroom throws on the ground and 
smashes, not the glass itself but a cheaper 
kind of the same thing in its place, to shivers 
in the midst of the crowd amidst loud cries 
of “Barokh!” “ Barokh !” — “ Blessings,” 
“blessings.” This ceremony over, the bride- 
groom retires with his friends to his own 
home without taking the slightest notice of 
the bride or any one else. 

The latter is taken to an upper room, 
accompanied by all the friends who remained 
with her, and seated again on a chair placed 
on a sofa. Her mother-in-law now comes 
forward, unveils her, gives her the first 
kiss of welcome, and with a pair of scissors 
cuts off the tips of her hair. This last cere- 
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The bride is seated on the chair which is placed on the table, with the bridegroom by 


her side, and a talith over both their heads, 


Two witnesses stand, one on each side, 


while the officiating Rabbi takes his position in front of the table, with the prayer-book 
in one hand and the cup of blessing in the other. 


mony is supposed to be of great importance 
in driving away all evil influences that might 
do harm to, and enter between, the newly 
married pair. 

Each one present is now expected to come 
forward with kisses and congratulations. 
Sweetmeats and sherbet are freely handed 
round. There is a great deal of noise and a 
lavish display of bright colours, and gold 
and silver embroidery and spangles, which 
does not, however, redeem the unsightliness 
of the dress, at least in the eyes of Euro- 
peans. 

About midnight the bridegroom, with his 
friends carrying lighted candles and lanterns 
in their hands, proceeds to the house of the 
bride’s parents, with music and singing, to 
bring the bride to her new home. 

As soon as the individuals in the house 
of the bride’s parents hear the cry, ‘‘ Behold 
the bridegroom cometh,” they immediately 


hasten to do, just as we are told they did 
in olden times (see Matthew twenty-fifth 
chapter, sixth verse), that is to say, to make 
ready their lights and go forth to meet 
the bridegroom, and then all accompany 
the newly married couple to their future 
home. 

When leaving her parents’ house, the bride 
is given into the charge of her new lord and 
master, and follows him, or rather is led by 
him, with her eyes shut and her head par- 
tially inclined upon his breast: in this 
manner she is gently pushed forward by him 
step by step, as it would be considered 
highly derogatory to her maidenly dignity 
and the honour of her father’s house, for her 
to show any anxiety or even willingness to 
accompany him. 

The feasting is continued for seven days, 
during which men and boys are hired to play 
the native music and to sing and dance. The 
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dancing is very peculiar and consists of 
frightful contortions of the body. Every 
now and then the dancer comes and stands 
before one of the visitors or the bridegroom, 
who is expected to take out of his purse a 
piece of money of more or less value (it may 
be gold, or it may be the value of sixpence), 
pass it over his tongue, and stick it on the 
forehead of the dancer, who bows his head, 
catches the money dexterously in his hand 
and jumps wriggling away. 

During the whole time the bride remains 
with her eyes shut. On the first day the 
relatives on her husband’s side bring presents 
toher. Rings are put on her fingers, watches 
hung on her bosom by their chains, earrings 
are put into her ears, but she must make no 
sign that she is aware of it. 

At intervals of an hour, or thereabout, 
she is taken into the inner apartments, and at 
each time comes out in a new costume; this is 
to gratify the curiosity of all assembled with 
regard to the extent of her wardrobe, and 
the expense of the materials of which it is 
composed. If the people be poor, they can 
easily borrow or hire the necessary number 
of dresses, as the principal thing is to make a 
great show. 

The bride’s mother never leaves her side 
for a single moment during the first seven 
days, but after that she is at liberty to go to 
her own house. 

The birth of a daughter is a cause of grief 
and lamentation among these people and the 
new arrival is only auiaaat as a subject 
of regret and condolence ; while, on the other 
hand, ason is so greatly prized, that they not 
unfrequently compass his death by the very 
means they take to secure his life. Their 
one great anxiety is to keep him from the 
influence of the evil eye, and with this object 
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in view, they keep him carefully concealed 
within thick curtains for some time after his 
birth, while a small smoking light is kept 
burning within those curtains, day and night, 
in this way poisoning the air for the poor little 
victim. Not only this, but large squares of 
paper with flaming hands and outspread 
fingers, pieces of bone, and of shells are 
everywhere hung about and exposed, both 
inside and outside, to avert the evil eye. 

No married person who is childless or is 
not the fortunate possessor of a son, is 
allowed to come near for the first forty days, 
and even after that, if at any time a boy 
dies, it is attributed more or less to that one 
baneful, dreaded influence. 


Young Tunisian Jewess. 
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THE WRONG PRESCRIPTION. 
By LANOE FALCONER, Avrnor or ‘“‘ MapEmorsEttE Ixe,”’ ETC. 


e TOLD you so,” said Miss Harrington. 

Her sister, Mrs. Marsham, writhed in- 
wardly, but contradiction was impossible, so 
she held her peace. 

“T told you so one day I called on you, 
about two weeks ago. You were making a 
cake in the kitchen. Do you remember ?” 

“T think I do.” 

* And Molly and Charles Hartley were on 
the lawn outside playing at tennis.” 

XXXIV—4 


“But Annie and Tom were playing too.” 

“1 did not say they were not. That very 
day I warned you that you were allowing 
Molly to see a great deal too much of Charles 
Hartley, unless you wanted her to marry a 
man who has not three hundred a year.” 

“Of course it is a wretched marriage for 
Molly with her looks.” 

“TY should think it was. 


That is why I 
warned you. 


It is such a pity that some 
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people will never listen to good advice till it 
Is too late.” 

“Oh, I hope it is not too late, Anna!” 

“ Humph! what do you intend to do?” 

“T don't know. Of course I can’t afford 
to take Molly anywhere, but if she could go 
away, I think the change would put it out of 
her head. He is wild about her, but I really 
don’t think she cares very much for him 

et.” 

“She ought to go where her mind might 
be opened, and her ideas elevated. Living 
in the poky way people do here, the girl has 
no idea what life is like in a really good 
house. She doesn’t understand what she is 
throwing away by making such a bad mar- 
riage ; she should spend a fortnight with the 
Templetons.” 

“I wish she could,” cried Mrs. Marsham 
fervently, for of the splendour of the Tem- 
pletons’ establishment she had heard very 
often from her sister. 

“JT will arrange it,” said this excellent 
aunt. 

About ten days later Molly was driving up 
the long road that led from the lodge gates 
of Brennington Park to the house, her elation 
slightly chilled by the fact that she was 
seated in the village fly, instead of in one of 
those imposing equipages so often described 
by her aunt. Nothing, however, even in 
“ Sybilla’s ” novels, could surpass her recep- 
tion at the hall door by four powdered foot- 
men, or the dazzling vista presented by the 
three resplendent drawing-rooms through 
which she was piloted by the butler. In the 
last, the smallest, and the most luxuriously 
furnished of the three, Molly was received 
by Mrs. Templeton. She was an elderly 
woman, still pretty, as well as elegant, but 
her careworn expression curiously reminded 
Molly of her friend Mrs. Brown, whose life- 
work it was to bring up eight children on 
something like two hundred a year. Mrs, 
Templeton’s manner, though plaintive, was 
kind, and having offered Molly some tea, 
she turned to a beautifully-engraved tray 
covered with exquisite china and silver, and 
poured it out in a rather hap-hazard fashion, 
putting in the cream which Molly refused, 
and leaving out the sugar which she had 
asked for. But that did not account for the 
quality of the beverage, which was unlike 
anything Molly had ever tasted. It is only 
served, usually, in the houses of the great, 
but can be made in the humblest dwellin 
by pouring tepid water on the tea leaves wal 
allowing them to soak for hours. 

The bread and butter which accompanied 


this was so thin as to be almost transparent, 
and, as such, failed to gratify Molly’s ple- 
beian taste. She habitually eat more at this 
meal than at any other, and her journey had 
made her unusually hungry, so she thought 
rather wistfully of the brown cakes and 
steaming cups now being handed about at 
home. 

“T am so sorry,” said Mrs. Templeton, 
“that I could not send the carriage to meet 
you, but I took rather a long drive yesterday, 
and Mr. Templeton thought the horses must 
rest to-day, as they are the only pair in the 
stable which are not laid up at present. 
Horses are a great anxiety ; don’t you think 
so?” 

Molly explained that it was one with which 
her family had not been burdened. 

“You are most fortunate,” said Mrs. Tem- 
pleton with real feeling. ‘We hire a great 
deal ; I wish we could do so more, only of 
course it seems rather extravagant, when we 
have ten or twelve horses of our own. But 
I dislike taking them out, for they are so 
often ill afterwards, and Mr. Templeton is 
very particular about them ; and yet I never 
go farther than Giles, the coachman, wishes 
me to go, and I always let him choose the 
road too, which is tiresome, for the hilliest 
drives are sometimes the prettiest, and of 
course he thinks the flat way best for the 
horses. What I should really like above 
everything would be a little donkey, that I 
might drive myself, and go out with when- 
ever I liked, but Mr. Templeton will not 
hear of it. Will you have some more tea ? 
Perhaps you would like to see your room.” 

This room, which they reached by a pala- 
tial staircase and a long corridor lined with 
pictures, was so large that it rather over- 
powered Molly. As she stood in the centre 
of a great plain of carpet, and saw the yellow 
brocade curtains at one end faintly reflected 
in the cheval glass at the other, she felt a 
little solitary, and wondered anxiously what 
it would be like at night. Large as it was, 
however, Molly, who had an inconvenient 
passion for fresh air, must needs open, or, at 
least, try to open one of the great windows. 
The effort exhausted much strength and time, 
and finally in despair she ventured to ring 
the bell, or at least to pull the bell-rope, for, 
though she did this with some vehemence 
five or six times, the maid who at last brought 
in her hot water denied having heard a 
sound. However, she at once fetched a 
footman, and, by their united strength, they 
managed at last to lower the heavy sash. __. 

All this helped to pass away the time till 
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eight o’clock, when the gong sounded, and 
Molly, all in white, went down to dinner. 
She was the only guest, and was thus con- 
ducted to the dining-room by Mr. Templeton, 
who was fatter and ruddier than his wife, 
but not much happier-looking. The dinner, 
served by five servants in what might have 
been called a banqueting-hall, was a triumph 
of gastronomic ars. The menu alone would 
have made a gourmet’s mouth water. Un- 
fortunately it was rather wasted on those 
before whom it was spread. 

Molly disliked everything rich and rare in 
the way of eating, and would have been much 
better pleased with bread and jam; Mrs. 
Templeton had no appetite, and Mr. Tem- 
pleton, the only one capable of appreciating 
what was set before him, had been ordered 
by Sir Michael Smith to dine on a mutton 
chop and a plain boiled potato. One part of 
the repast, however, Molly did thoroughly 
enjoy: the large purple grapes handed to 
her at dessert. The mere sight of them 
seemed to disagree with Mr. Templeton. 

“Emily,” he cried in a sharp, peevish tone, 
leaning forward to see his wife’s face, hidden 
from him by the gilt candelabra and massed 
orchids in the centre of the table, ‘“‘ where do 
these grapes come from ?” . 

“T think they come from Brown’s.” 

“From Brown’s! How much does he ask 
for them ?” 

“T am not quite sure, but I think Mrs. 
Davis said they were two or three shillings a 
pound.” 

“Three shillings a pound! And I keep 
eight gardeners, and we use tons of coal a 
year in the vineries !” 

“Yes, James, but we never have any 
grapes.” 

“The vines are covered with bunches of 
grapes.” 

“Yes, James, but they are not nearly fit 
to eat yet.” 

“ Well, I should think you could wait till 
they are. I suppose you can live without 
grapes. I never heard of such extravagance 
in my life.” This was only a form of speech, 
however, for it would seem that Mrs. Tem- 
pleton had been guilty of many like extrava- 
gances, all of which her husband began now 
to remember and to recount, ending with the 
glaring instance of her having bought violets 
in spring. 

“T haven’t bought any since,” said Mrs. 
Templeton meekly. ‘The little bunch in 
my boudoir Mrs. Bennett gave me. I cannot 
think how it is ; they keep no gardener, only 
a man who comes in three times a week, and 
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yet they always have such lovely flowers, 
and their grapes are ripe already.” 

Altogether the tone of the conversation 
was so depressing, that Molly was glad when 
they moved to the drawing-room, now bril- 
liantly illuminated ; though even there the 
evening was not so gay as she had been 
accustomed to spend. Mr. Templeton slept 
behind his paper, and Mrs. Templeton rested 
her eyes while Molly played on the grand 
piano, which was a good deal out of tune. 

“Thank you, my dear, you have a sweet 
touch,” said Mrs. Templeton. “Do choose 
a nice, comfortable chair. Do you care for 
photographs ? There are some on that table. 
I do hope you won't find it dull. We are 
so quiet here.” 

“Don’t you often have visitors ?” asked 
Molly, rather wistfully contemplating the 
rooms which seemed specially designed and 
arranged for large numbers. 

“No,” said Mrs. Templeton; “hardly 
ever. One at atime I like, but more than 
that is such an anxiety.” 

This sentence plunged Molly into a sea of 
conjecture as to whether it was a more 
anxious task to entertain in a house as large 
as an hotel, and as well provided with ser- 
vants, than in a tiny abode like her own with 
one hired maiden and no spare room. As 
she was still wrestling with the puzzle 
whilst she turned over the leaves of the 
photograph album, Mrs. Templeton spoke 
again. 

“That is my son Algernon— our only 
child. He is in Australia. No, he is not a 
soldier. He is nothing in particular. He 
lives out there, because he likes the life. It 
is a most extraordinary thing, and a great 
grief to his father and me. Yes, he comes 
to see us sometimes. He came home two 
years ago, but he never stays long. He 
can’t stand the life here. He seems to prefer 
living in a wooden hut, and making his own 
bread, and going about dressed like a common 
navvy. Is it not sad ?” 

Then the clock, supported by gold nymphs 
and cupids on the mantelpiece, struck ten, 
and Mr. Templeton woke up to go to bed, 
for at Brennington Park they observed the 
first clause of the old proverb. They were 
so far from carrying out the second injunc- 
tion, that, before breakfast, Molly, seizing 
an opportunity her busy life at home did not 
afford, was able to indulge in a long reverie, 
of which Mr. Charles Hartley was the sub- 
ject. 

' Mr. Templeton’s first complaint at break- 
fast was that there was nothing to eat. 
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Omelet, partridge, salmon, brawn, ham, and 
perigord pie he peevishly rejected, and 
decided at last to have an egg, plain boiled. 

This, however, was not so easy. 

“Why is it, Emily?” he cried in excusable 
indignation, “that with a man-cook and 
half-a-dozen kitchen-maids, I can never get 
an egg properly cooked? Yesterday it 
poured over the plate when I broke the 
shell ; this morning it is so hard you could 
play at football with it. Miss Marsham, are 
you going to eat nothing but bread ?” 

And indeed upon bread and marmalade 
she breakfasted, with an appetite which 
roused the wonder and envy of her hosts. 

“‘ How nice to be able to eat bread !” cried 
Mrs. Templeton. “I never dare touch it, my 
doctors have forbidden it so strictly. I 
think I could relish it better than anything 
else, but I have very little appetite. It must 
be a delightful thing to be hungry.” 

“You should take more exercise,” said her 
husband. “ Driving is no good ; you should 
walk.” 

“So I do. I walk every day when the 
weather is suitable. Miss Marsham, do you 
feel inclined to take a walk with me this 
morning ?” 

Molly accepted this proposal with delight. 
A walk in the country—real country—like 
that round Brennington Park, was a rare and 
entrancing privilege. Hoping it might lead 
across fields and down, she donned her 
shortest skirts and her thickest boots, but 
when she joined Mrs. Templeton in the hall, 
she found her attired in a fur-lined paletot 
reaching to the heels—the high, tapering 
heels of her delicate kid shoes. 

“I wonder if I shall be too warm, Simp- 
kins?” said Mrs. Templeton, looking at 
Molly’s little cape. 

“Oh, no, madam,” said a tall woman who 
stood behind her holding her parasol and 
gloves. ‘The wind is chilly this morning, 
and you can only walk in the pleasure- 
— because it rained last night, and the 

ark road is quite damp.” 

Accordingly, to these ornate regions was 
their walk confined. Nothing in its own way 
could have been more admirable, for the head 
gardener, though indifferent to grapes or 
violets, took great pride in the pleasure- 
grounds, and lavished much time and work 
upon them. Not astray leaf disfigured the 
lawns, smooth almost as polished stone were 
the gravel walks, and the blossom of the 
flower beds was as neat and compact as if it 
had been clipped like the tall box hedges. 
But all this seemed flat and tedious to 


Molly, pining for wild woods and stubble 
fields. They went at what seemed to her a 
funereal pace, and, even then, the exertion 
was more than Mrs. Templeton could well 
support, and she was fain to pause and rest 
every ten minutes upon the rustic seats pro- 
vided for that purpose, as, indeed, an athlete 
might have done if cloaked and shod in the 
same way. Molly, too, was very much ex- 
hausted at the end of the expedition, which, 
on the whole, did them both more harm than 
good. 

“The doctors tell me to walk,” said Mrs. 
Templeton, much discouraged, “ but it never 
suits me. I cannot do it.” 

At three o’clock, there appeared before the 
door a brougham of the latest and most 
approved construction, and two roans that 
had cost Mr. Templeton several hundred 
pounds to begin with. That gentleman came 
out to see the ladies start, and to display a 
flattering interest in the direction of their 
drive, not altogether on their account, how- 
ever. 

“Tt is all very well to talk of pretty 
country, but the road to Sleaton is not a 
good one, and Tracey is too far. That horse, 
you will please remember, has just got over 
his lameness, and I don’t want to have 
another vet’s bill to pay. You can’t do 
better than drive along the high road to 
Venchurch. Take the horses along gently, 
Giles.” 

Giles carried out this order so conscien- 
tiously that Mrs. Templeton soon fell asleep, 
and Molly was left to meditate on the mys- 
terious nature of pleasure. For what she 
had hitherto looked upon with envy, a drive 
in a fashionable carriage, proved to be not 
half so exhilarating as one she had taken at 
the seaside a few weeks ago in a peculiarly 
shabby fly, inelegantly filled to overflowing. 
True, her companions, no less than six in 
number, so far from being asleep, had been 
more than commonly awake, and in the 
highest spirits, so that they had laughed 
nearly all the way at nothing. Charles Hart- 
ley had been one of the party, but, indeed, 
had returned less cheerfully than he went, 
for Molly had snubbed him on the sea-sands, 
where they took their luncheon. This treat- 
ment had been utterly undeserved, but only 
now, for the first time, did she recognise 
this. 

“What a brute I was!” she thought. 
“Poor Charley! How I wish he were here 
now!” 

“We have had a nice drive,” said Mrs. 
Templeton, as the carriage stopped before 
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the front door again. “There is nothing 
like taking the air. I feel quite refreshed.” 

This was especially fortunate, as a woful 
reception awaited her. Her husband himself 
came to meet her with a face so gloomy that 
she uttered a cry of alarm, and Molly’s 
thoughts turned instantly to the son in 
Australia. 

“T have told you over and over again how 
it would be, Emily,” said Mr. Templeton 
solemnly, “but you would have your own 
way. Il advised you to lock up that Sévres 
vase where nobody could possibly get at it, 
but you would not listen to me, and now 
your servants have broken it.” 

“ Oh—not badly, James ?” 

“Smashed to atoms.” 

Mrs. Templeton sank upon one of the 
carved oak chairs in the hall, and subsided 
into tears. When she had recovered sufii- 
ciently to speak, she lifted up a voice broken 
with emotion to protest that, though she 
had been rash enough to leave this exquisite 
ornament where it might be seen, she had 
given strict orders that no member of her 
household should touch it, even with the 
corner of a duster. 

Then a kind of court of inquiry was held, 
in which everybody from Mrs. Davis, the 
housekeeper, downward, was examined and 
cross-examined. As to the actual culprit 
there was no doubt: it was the odd boy, but 
@ more puzzling question—considering he 
was hired to do the dirty work of the estab- 
lishment—was how it came into his hands at 
all. The answer was still undiscovered at 
dinner time. Of tea nobody had time to 
think except Molly, who, having longed for 
it in vain, was now hungry enough for once 
to eat a respectable dinner. She was the 
only one who could. Mrs. Templeton merely 
sipped a little soup and wine, and, though 
Mr. Templeton partook of all that his Spartan 
diet did not forbid, he repeatedly explained 
that he could eat nothing. In the drawing- 
room afterwards Mr. Templeton afforded 
himself and his wife a kind of melancholy 
pleasure by recalling and reciting the various 
excellences of their lost treasure: the form, 
the colour, and, above all, the mark; the 
price he had paid for it, and the still larger 
price he might have now received, had he 
chosen to part with it. Mrs. Templeton in 
her turn expatiated on the depravity of 
human nature as exhibited in the conduct of 
her servants, whose delight it was to disobey 
her orders, and to destroy everything that 
she most prized. Exhausted by grief they 
retired earlier than usual, and even Molly 


was glad to get to bed, though she dreamt 
lugubrious dreams all night, and awoke next 
morning with a vague impression that there 
had been a death in the family. 

The bitterest sorrow cannot last for ever. 
By the day following, Mr. and Mrs. Temple- 
ton were more composed, and by the evening 
showed signs of reviving cheerfulness. One 
day more and all might have gone well, had 
not the weather taken a perverse and most 
depressing turn. From early morning till 
late at night it rained unrelentingly, and for 
the first time in her life Molly was brought 
face to face with that demon of dulness whom 
hitherto she had known only by report. In 
her life as it sped at home there was never a 
vacant place where he could by any chance 
obtrude himself, least of all on a wet day, for 
that was always seized by the Marsham 
family as a fortunate time for getting through 
arrears of work that, where there was so 
much to do, often accumulated. 

At Brennington Park it was a very dif- 
ferent thing. There was nothing to do, and 
if there were, how, thought Molly, looking 
round her with mingled feelings in the draw- 
ing-rooms, how could it with decency have 
been done here ? Could she there, or in Mrs. 
Templeton’s no less exquisite boudoir, have 
trimmed a bonnet, or cut out a dress, or 
handled anything but the most useless of 
fancy work? She sewed at some embroidery 
till she was weary of it, and then turned to 
reading. There was a good collection of 
books in the library, but the key of the book- 
cases had unfortunately been mislaid for some 
time, and the books from the circulating 
library Molly had read long ago. 

“Tt is a long time since they were changed, 
I know,” said Mrs. Templeton candidly. 
“And I don’t think I have read them all 
yet. I never have any time for reading.” 

In the afternoon the sky brightened and 
the rain fell less heavily. Mrs. Templeton 
was tempted to take a turn in the grounds, 
but this project was at once crushed by Simp- 
kins, who represented that by going out in 
such weather her mistress would inevitably 
ruin her clothes, if not her health. Molly 
for one moment was tempted to offer the 
loan of some of her own less valuable gar- 
ments to Mrs. Templeton, but, remembering 
how that lady had walked under the most 
favourable circumstances, felt doubtful whe- 
ther in wind and wet she could make any 

rogress at all. She ventured forth herself, 
anaes in an ulster which no weather could 
spoil, and after wandering for two hours at 
her own sweet will, returned in better spirits. 
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But the glow of a quickened circulation 
seemed to fade when, dryshod once more, 
and in stainless skirts, she entered the lofty, 
magnificent, but cheerless drawing-rooms. 
Why were they so depressing? Mbolly, 


_ standing at one end and contemplating the 


whole gorgeous sequence, tried earnestly to 
discover. Were they too tidy? Could any 
room be that? At home she waged a con- 
stant war with Tom’s disorderly ways ; now 
she almost longed for his presence. A few 
chairbacks crumpled up, newspapers scat- 
tered here and there, and music showered 
wildly on or about the piano, might have 
had, she fancied, an enlivening effect. <A 
wave of home sickness came over her, and 
there rose before her a tantalizing picture of 
the little room in that tiny house in a 
suburban row, where now, while waiting for 
tea, they would have gathered round the 
fire. Ah! the fire! Perhaps that was partly 
what she missed on this chill, sunless after- 
noon. At Mrs. Marsham’s they lit the fire 
when it was cold ; at Brennington Park they 
lit it from the first of November to the 
thirty-first of May, and never between those 
two dates, as undue expenditure of coal was 
peculiarly abhorrent to Mr. Templeton’s 
frugal mind. These unprofitable musings 
were interrupted by the entrance—not of 
the tea-tray, as Molly had fondly hoped— 
but of Mr. and Mrs. Templeton, both some- 
what perturbed in spirit. 

Mr. Templeton, like Molly, had found the 
day long, but instead of passing the time in 
dozing, like Mrs. Templeton, he had devoted 
it to investigating that portion of the house 
shut off from the rest by a red swing door, 
which the servants considered especially their 
own. The result of this inquisition had been 
in no way agreeable. To begin with, the 
cook and the butler had both given warning. 

“ And what if they have ?” said Mr. Tem- 
pleton. “I suppose there are other cooks 
and butlers to be had.” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” cried Mrs. 
Templeton, in the voice of one who is not to 
be comforted. ‘All I know is that when 
the butler goes, the footmen generally go too, 
and as to a cook, I don’t know where we shall 
get one as nice as Lefranc. He may have 
been expensive, but he was always so oblig- 
ing, and never once got the least tipsy.” 

“You can’t say the same of your butler.” 

“No, of course he did take a little too 
much sometimes, but he always kept sober 
when we had people to dinner.” 

“Well, I am not going to have things 
destroyed in this way. Lefranc by his mis- 


management has utterly ruined that hot- 
water apparatus I put up in the spring.” 

“ He never liked it.” 

“ He never liked it? Hang his imperti- 
nence! Am I not to be master in my own 
house? And do you think it right, that 
when I have gone to the expense of having 
special trays and fittings made for the silver, 
the menservants will not use them. The fact 
is, the servants are allowed to do precisely 
what they like in this house, and everything 
goes to rack and ruin in consequence.” 

So saying Mr. Templeton angrily with- 
drew. 

“That is always the end of everything 
with Mr. Templeton,” said his wife, sitting 
down on her own particular easy-chair in a 
corner draped with tinted silks, and sur- 
mounted by mirrors and cupids of antique 
Dresden. He offends the servants and then 
they give warning, and then he says it is my 
fault. Mrs. Davis, the housekeeper, says she 
is tired of finding servants, and so am I, for 
of course I have to read their characters and 
see them when they come, or Mr. Templeton 
says I am neglecting my duty. And what 
is the good of my seeing them ? If they like 
us, they stay, and if they don’t, they go away. 
There are plenty of better places, they say, 
and they call this very dull. And those new 
stoves and cupboards and chests which Mr. 
Templeton is fond of putting up, they don’t 
like them, they always break them. Of 
course, it is a great waste of money, but what 
is the good of saying anything to them ? 
They only go away, and then I have all the 
trouble of helping Mrs. Davis to get new 
ones, who do just the same. I feel so tired, 
and worried, and sick of life, 1 don’t know 
what todo. I never seem to get any peace 
—enjoyment I don’t expect—but I think at 
my time of my life I might be allowed a 
little peace and rest ; but I never have any, 
I am always so worried and bothered about 
the house and the servants. How cold it is! 
I wish they would bring us some tea, but 
they are all so put out, I don’t know when 
we shall get any.” 

It was so dark now that colour and glitter 
had vanished from the gold, the silver, the 
marble, the porcelain, the rich draperies and 
the embroidered stuffs, and Molly could only 
dimly discern the outlines of this splendour 
and of the desolate figure that sat in the 
midst of all, complaining. 

“T often think,” went on this victim of 
fortune, wiping the tears from her eyes, 
* how nice it would be if one might choose 
one’s own place in this world. If I could 
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live in a little cottage, and have just a few 
hundreds a year, I should be as happy as the 
day is long.” 


Two days after this Mrs. Marsham read, 
with feelings which need not be described, 
the following letter :— 


“DEAREST MAMA, 
_ Please expect me to-morrow by the train 
which reaches the new station at 4.20 in the 
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afternoon. I really can stand this no longer— 
it is so frightfully dull. I hope you will not 
be angry, dear mama, but I have written to 
Mr. Hartley and accepted him. I have been 
thinking things over a good deal since I came 
here, and I find I care for him more than I 
thought ; besides I am sure from what I see 
here that I am not fitted to be a rich man’s 
wife. With love to all, your affectionate 
daughter, 
* MOLLy.” 


RICHARD LEWIS NETTLESHIP. 


En Memoriam. 


experienced when Richard 
Lewis Nettleship fell fighting 
the fierce “Tourmente” on 
the slopes of the Aiguille de 
Gofiter is beginning to make 
itself felt far and wide. Letter 
after letter comes to one’s 
hand from men who were his 
colleagues in the work of the 
University ; and they gene- 
rally end with some such sentence as this— 
“ We did not know how large a part of our 
life was the gift of his noble example of high 
ideal and pure unselfishness, till we find 
his place is vacant, and no one is here to 
fill it.” 

One speaks of him as “the sheet anchor of 
Balliol College life” ; another as “ of one to 
whom men turned with a kind of hope that 
one day he would be Master of the College ” 
all agree in feeling that his presence was the 
very “salt that savoured the society of which 
he was Fellow, and assert that his indefatigable 
effort for the highest good of the undergra- 
duates, his unsparing presence at the call of 
duty, his noble example of what a teacher 
should be, made the most thoughtless 
thoughtful, and the least worthy worthicr. 

And wherein did the charm and attraction 
of the man lie? His pupils differ in this 
matter ; for he was so sympathetic a man that 
he touched men’s hearts in very many ways. 
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Yet this they all seem to agree about—that 
his astonishing humility was the magnet that 
made them cleave unto him as friends and 
brothers. 

Going back to old Balliol days and Nettle- 
ship’s rooms, one remembers the way in which 
the undergraduate, with a terrible “false 
concord” or impossible “quantity” disfigur- 
ing his Latin verse or prose, would stutter out 
some lame apology, and hint that he thought 
Virgil or Cicero had done the like; with what 
a quietude and dignity of reproach would 
Nettleship answer: “Oh, did he? I daresay 
he did. You see, Virgil wrote a great deal, 
and Cicero is a tremendous swell; I mean 
they could do pretty nearly everything they 
wished with the language. It’s worth while, 
perhaps, just turning up the reference.” And 
then, very solemnly, the offender was allowed 
to go search in the great lexicon of reference 
for the impossible, and out of his own mouth 
feel he was condemned. 

But it was not the modesty of the man 
that struck one, perhaps, so much as his 
absolute and unfailing naturalness. He was 
himself and none other at all times and in all 
situations.° 

He spoke unlike other men when he ad- 
dressed you. He shook hands in quite a 
unique way. No one ever turned to say 
good-bye quite as hedid. And his walk and 
gait might have been known a quarter of a 
mile away. All this was just part and parcel 
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of the man’s absolute reality, and absolute 
inability to be self-conscious or other than 
himself. A day or two before his death 
there was some talk about the instinctive 
sense of social equality of the Swiss, as shown 
by the habit the guides had of always shaking 
hands with their employers. ‘‘Oh, do they ?” 
said Nettleship. ‘I had not noticed it; I 
always shake hands instinctively with any- 
body I have te do with.” 

Was it nothing for Oxford that such a 
constant protest against sham and affectation 
should be found in the personality of a man 
so attractive in his simplicity, so lovable in 
his easiness of approach, so winsome in his 
sincerity, so transparent in his constant 
endeavour to forget himself in service for 
others ? 

One other personality only that Oxford has 
known in the past thirty years perhaps was 
as simple and sincere, and in such quiet service 
so memorable, and in integrity of purpose 
so honoured, and this was T. H. Green, of 
Balliol. It was a common faith, a common 

hilosophy, a common desire to give up their 
ives for others, that made Nettleship and 
Green fast friends. It was the sympathy 
for noble nature that made it possible for 
Green to find in Nettleship a loving bio- 
pher. There are hearts all the world 
over that still ache when they think of what 
Oxford lost when T. H. Green was called to 
his rest. Those hearts will not ache less to 
feel that “inexorable fate” has claimed the 
only other man in the University circle that 
supplied the place and pattern, the light and 
leading of such true worth, as went down 
into the darkness when Green died. 

But there were other traits than these 
mentioned above which went to the making 
of this many-sided Balliol Don, whose loss 
we all deplore. He was brimful of humour. 
His letters were always pithy, and as full of 
fun as his cheery laughter was full of heart. 
No one enjoyed a joke more, none in a quiet 
way provoked fine humour more. Some of 
us remember the wit as well as the wisdom 
with which he gracefully proposed the health 
of the Bar, on the occasion that Balliol enter- 
tained the flower of the legal talent of the 
land, and did honour to her most illustrious 
lawyer sons, at a dinner in the Great Hall 
three years ago. One remembers how it was 
said then that Nettleship’s speech was the 
speech of the evening, and how it was 
remarked in Common Room after—‘ Oh, 
you know, Nettleship always rises to an 
occasion. No matter what the crisis in 
college, he has always been as splendid as he 


was brilliant in his s 


h this evening.” 
Certainly on that occasion, 


* He seemed as happy as a lover, and attired 
In sudden brightness, like a man inspired.” 


Some of his racy wit and fellow-feeling for 
humour he got from his old head master at 
Uppingham, Edward Thring, of whom Nettle- 
ship always spoke with love and unbounded 
honour. “ What a ‘swell’ Thring was to be 
sure! we shall never see his like again,” he 
once said to the writer; and, he added, 
“Talk about heroes! did you ever know 
pluck like Edward Thring’s ” 

There was truth in Nettleship’s testimony 
to the character of that “happy warrior” 
among head masters; and, as one thinks of 
the old Uppingham days, the vision of Net- 
tleship as “head boy” of the school comes 
before one, in just such heroic, plucky cha- 
racter as he so admired in his head master. 
There had been some school row, which 
involved the giving up of the offender volun- 
tarily to satisfy offended justice ; and, as was 
Thring’s way, the matter of bringing the 
offender to book rested largely with the 
elder boys, who were pledged by their posi- 
tion as “ Prepositors ” and members of the 
VI Form to safeguard the honour and wel- 
fare of the school: so the boys assembled in 
the big school, and there was a great silence. 
Then Nettleship rose, and fearlessly fronting 
the whole school asked the lads to remember 
they were trusted, and called on them to be 
worthy of the trust. He ended his appeal to 
the sense of honour by saying, “‘ Uppingham 
is a little place, and I daresay you fellows 
think that it doesn’t very much matter how 
we treat either our masters or one another, 
but at least it shall never be said, if I can 
help it, that Uppingham boys are either liars 
or cowards. Those who agree show their 
hands.” And the whole school rose and 
cheered their head-boy to the echo. One 
remembers how, ever after, one seemed to 
look to Nettleship as a kind of impersonation 
of truth and bravery. That fearlessness for 
truth made the untruthful ashamed in his 
presence ; that courage that was so peculiarly 
the strange contradiction of nature in the 
character of the humble man of heart, was 
Nettleship’s to the end. 

No doubt the casual outsider saw in the 
hesitancy of the Balliol Don to assert his own 
opinion a kind of vacillation and weakness. 
The men who were his friends knew it was 
just the sign of a strength of mind that felt 


_ how really little of all that was to be known 


the best could know; how much the best 
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RICHARD LEWIS NETTLESHIP. 


(Messrs. Cameron & Smith, 
70, Mortimer Street, London. 


R. L. Nettleship. 


were still but babblers by the shore of the 
sea of Truth, whose tide rolled far beyond 
the horizon. And this courage to confess 
oneself still a learner was the peculiar grace 
that adorned the life of Richard Lewis Net- 
tleship. At the tragic close of the life, as 
much as during the course of it, this grace of 
the brave, unselfish, humble man was seen 
to be his characteristic. 

He took two guides from Chamounix, who 
may or may not have been first-rate, and 
went up, probably against his own convic- 
tion, under a lowering sky, towards the wind- 
swept slope of the Aiguille de Gofiter. One 
feels sure, from one’s knowledge of the 
man, he would say, “Oh, well, you know 
better than I do; forward, and I follow.” 
He was a strange mixture of the power to 
lead and to be led ; to have his own way and 
will and yet give it up to others. It is, 
nevertheless, pretty clear that the strength 
of the man to be a leader among men 
had so infected the guides that they felt 
already as if they were in the hands of a 
master-spirit, and would rather obey than 





command. It is sad to think that, but for 
this soul-mastery he had won over his com- 
panions, his life would perhaps now have been 
spared to the Oxford undergraduate world 
that needs such commanders among men. 
Yet even our sadness may smile to think 
that Nettleship won this power over his 
guides by the royal gifts of gentle courtesy 
and constant kindness. ‘He seemed,” said 
they, “always to be thinking of us; so plea- 
sant and amiable in his ways.” ‘“ He struck 
me,” said the hotel-keeper, “as being so 
entirely like what you English people call a 
gentleman.” 

The hotel-keeper was right. 

A friend who saw him for the last week 
and a half before his death has chronicled 
three distinct acts of true kindly English gen- 
tleman-hood which Nettleship did so natur- 
ally that they seemed a matter of course, and 
to go without remark. On one occasion, com- 
ing home tired from a long Alpine climb, he 
heard that a poor Roumanian had fallen and 
hurt himself, and was lying in some out-of- 
the-way place in the village. He did not 
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rest till he had personally seen that all that 
could be done was being done for the wounded 
stranger. 

On another occasion he was having a quiet, 
earnest talk with a friend when he was rudely 
interrupted by a lot of noisy tourists who 
were in some difficulty about routes; with 
what grace and good-nature Nettleship left 
his talk, and, entering into the tourists’ 
troubles, did what he could to give them in- 
formation, will be remembered as long as life 
lasts by the friend who witnessed it. 

On another occasion a party of visitors 
went up to the Montanvert; they found it 
crammed full. One of the ladies of the 
party could not possibly be accommodated, 
and musi either return or sleep at the guide’s 
hut. The hotel-keeper came forward and 
begged to say that a guest hearing of the 
difficulty kad vacated his own room and put 
it at the disposal of the lady. That guest’s 
name only transpired by accident afterwards. 
We need not mention it now ; we know who 
it was. Nettleship was staying at that hotel. 

But if from one week these, “the best 
part of a good man’s life, his little unre- 
membered acts of constant kindness,” now 
so force themselves upon the recollections of 
those who mourn, we may take it for granted 
that no week passed in which Nettleship’s 
unfailing courtesy and unselfishness did not 
stamp him as being what, in the words of 
the Swiss hotel-keeper, “the English people 
call a gentleman.” 

The spirit of that gentleness, which had 
learned bravery and unselfishness as a com- 
panion and leader of boys at Uppingham, 
was brave and unselfish as the companion 
and leader of his guides on the Aiguille 
de Goiter the night before he died. He 
worked as bravely as any of them—he 
the gently-bred English college Don and 
they the rough-handed peasants who were 
children of the cloud and the storm—to dig 
out the ice-cave for their night’s shelter. 
He doubtless overtaxed himself as he toiled 
for his brothers. Then through the long 
and bitter-biting night, he probably, with 
the sense of certain doom upon him, with 
the thought of all his work for Oxford and 
the world undone, the recollection of his 
mother’s face dim but dear in the darkness, 
taxed his fast-failing strength still more ; to 
keep up the courage of his two companions 


he sang the old songs he sang so well at 
bump-supper and in college-hall ; “ was the 
gayest of the three,” so the guides say. And 
in the morning, mayhap, he felt that for 
Oxford and his work, for his mother and his 
brethren’s sake, his friends, and those two 
guides, he even against their will must; deter. 
mine on doing, what only a lion-hearted 
man would do, to brave the storm even if he 
must perish in the attempt. 

It was not death, be sure, he feared who 
wrote to one of his most trusted friends in a 
letter left with his papers, that was only to 
be opened in case of death, “ Don’t bother 
about death. It doesn’t count;” rather he 
feared the dishonour of not doing his best for 
his friends’ sake to save life that might still 
serve them. 

“We must not stay and die like cowards 
in this ice-hole,” he said, and so he fared 
forth, and soon with a cry he fell, never to 
rise again. Exhausted and ready to perish, 
he could not speak, save in his old mother 
tongue, to tell these men his death was not 
at their door; but he could reach a dying 
man’s hand and give them hand-grasp though 
it should be the last. And reaching out his 
arms he shook each guide warmly by the 
hand, then closed his brave eyes for ever. 
The warmest and sincerest heart Balliol had 
known for many a long day ceased to beat. 
In a few minutes, Nettleship lay dead ; stiff 
with frost and shrouded fast with snow. 
His fame no frost can touch, no snows can 
hide. 

How shall we honour him? Let us follow 
him in the path of sincerity, simplicity, un- 
selfishness, and truth ; but his name must be 
preserved by the school and college that he 
served. Shall we found some Exhibition to 
bear his name, for Uppingham boys, or 
Balliol men, to strive for in the years to 
come #? Or shall we, remembering what 
friendship there was ever between Thomas 
Hill Green and Richard Lewis Nettleship, 
determine that some Chair in the philosophic 
studies so dear to both shall be endowed, 
or some travelling fellowship in music, art, 
science, or literature, that thus, to far genera- 
tions, the student of Philosophy or of the 
Fine Arts of Science or Literature may think 
of the Balliol Dons who helped to keep the 
aims of their college noble and lofty, and 
the undergraduate life pure and good # 
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THE CHESHIRE 


SALT REGION. 


By tue Rev. 8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


~ SOME period before his- 
tory began, but from 
which faint wafts of tra- 
dition come to us, a vast 
sea occupied the centre of Asia, probably 
connected with the ocean between the Ural 
and the mouth of the Olensk. It extended 
westward to the mouths of the Danube. 
Then the land in central Asia and in 
Siberia rose, and the waters burst forth 
through the Bosphorus, leaving a recollection 
of the cataclysm in the fable of the deluge of 
Deucalion. The Black Sea, the Caspian, and 
the Seas of Azof and of Aral are the remains 
of this inland ocean. The Caspian and the 
Sea of Aral are without vents, and receive 
the drainage of vast tracts of country. The 
bed of the Caspian forms one of the deepest 
depressions of large extent on the surface of 
the earth, and into it flows the Volga, bring- 
ing in not only enormous volumes of fresh 
water but also vast deposits of mud. These 
deposits are gradually cutting off arms of the 
great sea from the main bulk of salt water, 
and when such arms, or bays, are not fed by 
rivers, they evaporate, and as they evaporate 
become annually more salt. Van Baer says: 
“In the neighbourhood of Novo Petrovsk, 
on the eastern coast, where was once a bay, 
is now a large number of basins, presenting 
every degree of saline concentration. One of 
these still occasionally receives water from 
the sea, and has deposited on its banks only 
a very thin layer of salt. A second, likewise 
full of water, has its bottom hidden by a 
thick crust of rose-coloured crystals, like a 
pavement of marble. A third exhibits a 





compact mass of salt, in which are pools of 
water whose surface is more than a yard 
below the level of the sea. And a fourth 
has lost all its water by evaporation, and the 
stratum of salt left behind is now covered 
by sand.” On the same coast of the Caspian 
is the Kara Boshaz. This is almost cut off 
from the sea, but there still exists a mouth 
through which the salt water of the Caspian 
flows in, but there is no return current, the 
waters are exhausted by evaporation. The 
result is that they are becoming more saline, 
and a salt deposit is forming. Eventually, 
when the mouth chokes, the whole gulf will 
dry up and leave behind a bed of salt, over 
which the sand will blow, and which in time 
will be buried. 

On the north-west of the Caspian, at a 
distance of some 200 miles from it, are the 
remains of what was at one time a portion 
of the same great sea. It is called on the 
maps Lake Elton. In 1805 Gobel bored at 
a distance of 14 miles from its then shore. 
“He found forty-two distinct layers of rock 
salt, the uppermost 1 ft. 4 in. thick, the 
lowermost 9 in. thick. The deeper he went 
the more solid the rock salt was, and the 
purer. At the hundredth layer (a foot thick) 
the salt was so hard that the iron tool 
broke.” In process of time Lake Elton will 
disappear, as have thousands of other lakes 
and meres, the remains of the ancient sea, 
and leave behind it only beds of salt. Thus 
we have actually in progress in Asia a picture 
of what took place to a large extent in Europe 
in the Triassic age, and an explanation of 
the way in which the salt was deposited 
in Cheshire and Worcestershire, indeed, 
throughout the region of the New Red 
Sandstone. 

The great rock salt deposits in Europe are 
nine in number. First of all is that vast 
basin which extends from Galicia through 
Transylvania and Wallachia, and is cut into 
three by the Carpathians. The second is the 
district of the Austrian and Bavarian Alps; 
the third is the district of Western Ger- 
many, extending from Holstein to Wiirtem- 
berg. Then come the two districts of the 
Vosges and of the Jura. We have nex: 
the slightly worked district of the Swiss 
Alps. Then comes a large Pyrennean deposit 
of rock salt in the basin of the Adour. In 
Spain is an important but not extensively 
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House gradually sinking. 


worked region of salt deposit. Finally we 
arrive at the Cheshire and Worcestershire 
region, which is specially the subject of this 
paper.* 

The Permian period at which the salt 
beds of this last region were formed was one 
of great lakes and inland seas, some perhaps 
fresh, but the majority salt. These tracts of 
water were studded with islands and were 
fed with streams. Some were like tke 
Mediterranean, in connection with the ocean; 
others, like the Caspian, were cut off from 
it. Now salt is not deposited in the ocean. 
Water will take up salt to the extent of 
2 Ib. 10 oz. a gallon, but no more. That is 
to say, 27 per cent. is the proportion of the 
strongest brine. The average saltness of the 
sea is about 34 per cent. The Caspian has 
but 1 per cent. of salt. 

Nocrystallization takes place till the balance 
is disturbed and the water reduced by evapo- 
ration. The salt then begins to form on the 
surface of the water, and after a while sinks 
to the bottom. 

The salt formation of the Triassic period is 
by no means continuous. The salt lies in 
pans or beds of various extent, and between 
these pans there are but traces of salt. At 


* For an admirable account of the chief rock salt beds of 

4 a Thomas Ward, bt Ae a = 
Deposits,” in the Transactions of the Liverpoo! rary an 

Philosophical Society, 1874. 


one place is rock salt; this thins away, be- 
comes more and more mixed with marl, and 
finally is represented by a trace only. When 
that is the case we know that we have come 
to the margin of an ancient Permian mere. 
In the Triassic period there extended a chain 
of salt lakes from the mouth of the Mersey 
to the Severn, and the great Cheshire deposit 
occupies the bed of one of these, which in all 
probability formerly communicated with the 
ocean somewhere where now stands the 
great port of Liverpool. 

It may be said to occupy the depression 
through which now runs the river Weaver. 
The rock salt lies above the New Red Sand- 
stone. The lowest bed is at Northwich, 87 
ft. thick, and lies 213 ft. below the surface. 
Above that is a layer of impervious marl, 
locally termed “stone,” 30 ft. thick. Above 
that again is the first deposit of rock salt 
reached in boring or mining; it is 63 ft. 
thick, and that lies 120 ft. below the surface. 
Between the surface and the first rock salt 
are gravels and gypsum beds, and imme- 
diately over the salt is “ beany-metal,” or 
“flag.” Very generally as soon as this flag 
is pierced brine rises and rushes up the shaft. 
Water percolates through the porous beds 
to the topmost rock salt and takes up from 
it as much as it can hold, and there lies in 
subterranean lakes of brine. When this 
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prine is pumped to the surface fresh water 
takes its place and is in turn converted into 
brine, to be again removed by pumping. 
Thus in the proximity to the salt works the 
salt rock is being incessantly corroded and 
removed in the form of brine. The result is 
the formation of a vast reservoir or cavern 
underground, in the place where was the 
rock salt, and as the water which does all 
the mining leaves no pillars to sustain the 
roof, the land above it sinks, and eventually 
must go down, not indeed 63 ft., but con- 
siderably more than half that amount. If 
the salt rock were perfectly pure it would 
be wholly removed in the form of brine, but 
itis not pure. It was formed in lakes into 
which streams flowed, carrying deposits of 
mud, and this muddy deposit remains. 

Now the river Weaver at Northwich is 
32 ft. 6 in. above the sea-level, and the level of 
the lower part of the town is 40 ft. Conse- 
quently, if only a little over half the sub- 
jacent salt rock be removed, the river and 
town will sink to the sea-level, and become 
avast lake. Already, in the neighbourhood, 
something of the kind is taking place. What 
was at one time a brook is transformed into 
a mere, which in places is deeper than 40 ft., 
and which is gradually increasing, and would 
increase much more rapidly were not all 


kinds of rubbish and the dredgings of the 
canal and river thrown into it, to the amount 
of 100,000 to 150,000 tons annually. At 
Winsford the land has gone down to such 
an extent that two great lakes have been 
formed, locally termed “flashes,” and rows 
of houses, shops, a church and chapels have 
had to be removed because sliding down into 
the gulf that was forming and is continually 
increasing. 

In Northwich the greater portion of the 
town is sinking, and as it goes down, the 
inhabitants are obliged to rebuild or adapt 
their houses to the changed conditions of 
level. What was a ground floor becomes a 
cellar. What was first floor becomes ground 
floor. The houses and churches crack, 
stagger, and go to pieces. A new police 
station of brick showed such rents that it 
had to be banded about with iron to hold it 
together. In May, 1892, a house lurched 
over, and its foundations sank on one side, 
and water came up over them. The appear- 
ance was extraordinary, and the angle of 
subsidence was so great that it was no longer 
possible to occupy the house. It had to be 
taken to pieces. A horse in its stable 
disappeared into the bowels of the earth. 
Another horse went down in a field. In the 
middle of a large cornfield suddenly the land 





Stable where horse disappeared into the bowels.of the earth. 
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sank, the hedge and great trees went down, 
and disappeared, and now there stands a 
crater-like hole with a tarn covering 54 acres 
in its bottom. In 1890 over 2,000,000 tons 
of salt were exported from the Cheshire salt 
district. That signifies over 2,000,000 tons 
of rock drawn out from under the feet of 
the inhabitants and the foundations of their 
houses. It is, or was, a favourite joke among 
schoolboys to remove surreptitiously the 
laths from a bed, when he who slept on the 
mattress above sank, mattress and bedding 


From a photograph by] 





and all, to the floor. Something of the same 
sort of thing is being done to the inhabitants 
of the Weaver valley in Cheshire. An entire 
mattress, or the major part of one, 63 ft, 
thick, is being pulled away from under them, 
and as it is plucked away, down they go 
deeper and deeper. 

The rock salt is quarried or mined out of 
the lowest bed, but brine is pumped from 
the upper bed. Enormous damage has been 
caused by water getting into the old salt 
mines. ‘These mines were opened in 178], 





{John Hodda, Northwich. 


House which sank in 1892. 


but some out-crops of the upper salt were 
worked from 1670. When the lower run of 
salt was discovered those worked in the upper 
deposit were abandoned. Water got in, and 
these mines have fallen in and formed great 
funnel-shaped craters. But such subsidences 
are inconsiderable when compared with those 
produced by pumping out the brine from the 
upper bed. 

At Middlesborough, in Durham, salt had 
been discovered by boring at the depth of 
2,000 ft. There two shafts are opened ; 
fresh water is injected by one, and is drawn 
out in the form of brine from the other. In 
Cheshire water is sometimes pumped down, 
but usually it descends naturally through 


cracks in the subsiding surface and through 
the gravelly soil that lies above the “rock.” 

Naturally the brine does not run away in 
springs. In ancient times it was brought 
up from shafts in leather buckets, and was 
then steamed in “wych-houses.” Various 
Cheshire noblemen and gentry had _ their 
“‘wych-houses” and brine wells in the salt 
district. In and about Northwich the land 
is literally honeycombed with old salt mines. 
When the fresh water in its course passes 
over the rock salt forming the roof of the 
mine it dissolves it completely, and then the 
upper earths fall in, leaving an enormous 
hole. There are over 80 acres of standing 
water in Dunkirk and Marston thus formed. 
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At the latter is a mere, covering 15 acres, 
that has come into existence within the last 
fifteen years. The ground is rapidly sinking 
in both these districts, and the area of lakes 
is rapidly increasing. When there are build- 
ings on the sinking ground they present 
fissures, and literally fall to pieces. The 
amount of injury to property is enormous. 
In 1881 evidence was produced before a 
Committee in Parliament that 644 acres of 
land had been damaged by subsidence, 295 
houses, 12 warehouses, and 62 shops. The 
depreciation on this property was estimated 
at £40,037 10s., and the annual loss to the 
owners £1,579 18s. The rateable value of 
property affected by subsidence was as 
follows: Wincham, £882; Leftwich, £728 ; 
Winnington, £1,382; Anderton, £1,878 ; 
Castle Northwich, £319; Witten, £6,710; 
Northwich, £4,938. 

The injury done in the early days, when 
the manufacture of salt was small, was in- 
finitesimal. Then the brine was brought 
up in buckets by hand. After that, wind- 
mills were employed to pump up the brine. 
Now we have steam-engines, and the trade 
in salt is greatly increased. As it increases 
so does the action of the subterranean water, 
and the state of quietude which existed by 
nature is disturbed. First a few sinkings 
took place, then they became more numerous, 
and now go on irregularly in some places, 
regularly in others, and will so continue till 
a whole district is submerged, and the towns 
of Winsford, Middlesville, Northwich, Sand- 
bach, lie at the bottom of an inland lake, 
much as do the cities of the plain under the 
briny waters of the Dead Sea. 

Rock salt is indeed mined chiefly at 
Northwich, but the rock salt is extracted 
from the lowest bed, one which the water 
does not reach, as it is separated from the 
upper flooded bed by impervious marl. 
Where man works, there he leaves pillars 
sustaining the roof, or at all events would 
build up supports, but where the mining 
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agency is water no such provision is or can 
be made, and as the rock salt is dissolved and 
removed, the surface must sink over the 
void artificially formed. If the whole surface 
will not sink as much as sixty-three feet it is 
because the salt rock, as already said, is not 
pure, it contains much grit and mud that 
was washed into the great lake when it was 
in process of evaporation. This grit or mud 
still remains, but we can hardly allow fer it 
more than fifteen feet, and the surface will 
sink eventually some forty-eight feet, that 
is to say some eight feet below sea-level. 
In some of the meres or “ flashes ” formed, 
the bottom is considerably below sea-level, 
and inevitably these “flashes ” will extend 
till the entire surface over the salt-runs is 
submerged. 

One might perhaps have thought that 
these “ flashes ” and the wells in the craters 
would be briny; such, however, is not the 
case, for fresh water, being of less gravity 
than brine, floats on the surface. Taken on 
the whole, the salt district of Cheshire is one 
of the most interesting in England that could 
be visited, and it is interesting not only on 
account of the process of the manufacture of 
salt, but also because there we can see a whole 
tract of country being let down under water, 
whilst teeming with life, by the activity of 
the salt trade. 

In 1890 a bill was brought into parliament 
to enable a company to pump out brine at 
Wincham, and convey it by pipes to Widnes, 
in Lancashire, for the manufacture of alkali. 
This was, with a vengeance, to despoil the 
district without bringing in a corresponding 
gain. It was successfully defeated. A bill 
for compensation to land and house-owners, 
introduced in 1881, was thrown out, through 
the determined resistance of the salt and 
alkali manufacturers. 

No doubt the inhabitants of the towns 
live on that trade, but no doubt also that 
they are subjected to very extraordinary 
risks and very great disadvantages, 





NELL LATORE: 
A Tale of the Canadian Rebcllion of 1885. 
By GILBERT PARKER, Avruor or “‘ Tue Cuter Facror,”’ ero. 





“ And as if one pang was needed more, 
There stood in the doorway—Nell Latore |” 


EBEL?.. . I grant you,—my com- 
’ rades then 
Were called Old Pascal Dubois’ Men : 
Half-breeds all of us . . . I, a scamp, 
The best long-shot in the Touchwood Camp ; 
Muscle and nerve like strings of steel, 
Sound in the game of bit and heel— 
There’s your guide-book . . . But, Jeanne 

Amray, 

Telegraph-clerk at Sturgeon Bay, 
French and thoroughbred, proud and sweet, 
Sunshine down to her glancing feet, 
Sang one song ‘neath the northern moon 
That changed God’s world to a tropic noon ; 
And Love burned up on its golden floor 
Years of passion for Nell Latore— 
Nell Latore with her tawny hair, 
Glowing eyes and her tigress air ; 


Lithe as an alder, straight and tall— 

Pride and terror of Rise-and-Fall ! 

Indian blood in her veins ran wild, 

And a Saxon father called her child ; 

Women feared her and men soon found 

When they trod on forbidden ground ; 

Ride ! there’s never a cayuse knew 

Saddle-slip of her ; pistols, too, 

Seemed to learn in her hands a knact: 

How to travel a dead-sure track. 

Something in both alike may-be, 

Something kindred in ancestry, 

Some warm touch of an ancient pride 

Drew my feet to her willing side ; 

My comrade, she, in the Touchwood Camp, 

To ride, hunt, trail by the fire-fly lamp ; 

To track the moose to his moose-yard ; pass 

The bustard’s doom through the prairie grass; 

To hark at night to the crying loon 

Beat idle wings on the still lagoon ; 

To hide from death in the drifting snow, 

To slay the last of the buffalo . . . 

Ah, well, I speak of the days that were ; 

And I swear to you, I was kind to her. 

I lost her . How are the best friends 
lost % 

The lightning lines of our souls got crossed— 

Crossed, and could never again be free 

Till Death should call from his midnight sea. 

One spring brought me my wedding day, 

Brought me my bright-eyed Jeanne Amray ; 

Brought that night to our cabin-door 

My old, lost comrade, Nell Latore. 

Her eyes swam hate, and her cheek was red, 

Her full breast heaved as she fiercely said : 

“The coyote hides from the wind and rain, 

“The wild horse flies from the hurricane— 

“ But who can flee from the half-breed’s hate, 

“That rises soon, and that watches late ?” 

Then went ; and I laughed Jeanne’s fears afar, 

But I thought that wench was our evil star— 

Be sure, when a woman’s heart gets hard, 

It works up war like a navy-yard. 


Half-breed and Indian troubles came— 
The same old story—Land and Game ; 
And Dubois’ Men were the first to feel 
The bullet-sting and the clip of steel ; 
And last in battle ’gainst thousands sent, 
With Gatling guns for our punishment. 
Every cause has its traitor ; then 

How should it fare with Dubois’ Men ! 
Beaten their cause was, and hunted down, 
Like to a moose in the chase full blown, 
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Panting they stood ; and a Judas sold 
Their hiding-place for a piece of gold. 
And while scouts searched for us night and 
day 
ime telegraphed on at Sturgeon Bay. 
Picture her there as she stands alone, 
Cold, in the glow of the afternoon ; 
Picture, I ask you, that patient wife, 
Numb with fear for her husband’s life, 
When a sharp click-click awakes her brain 
To life, with the needle-points of pain. 
A message it was to Camp Pousette— 
One that the half-breeds think on yet: 
“Dubois’ gang are in Rocky Glen, 
“Take a hundred and fifty men ; 





“Go by the next express,” it said, 

“ Bring them up here, alive or dead!” . 
“*Go by the next express !’” and she, 
Standing there by the silent key, 

Said it over and over again, 

Thinking of one of Dubois’ Men : 
Thinking in anguish, heart and head, 

Of him, brought up there alive or dead. 
Save him, and perish to save him! Yes! 
But three hours more, and that next express 
Would thunder by, and she, alas ! 

Must stand there still and let it pass. 
Duty was duty, and hers was clear ; 

God seemed far off, and no friend near. 
But truest friend and swiftest horse 


* Knew, as they stood by the pine-girt store, 
The girl that had foiled them—Nell Latore!” 


XXXIV—5 
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Fled, and on it a hand-car drew, 
se Seized the handles, and backward threw 
og One swift, farewell look, and said, 
“ You shall have him, alive not dead!” 
Ah, well for her that her arms were strong, 
And cord and nerve like a knotted thong ; 
And well for Jeanne in her sharp distress, 
That Nell was racing the fast express. 
Her whole life bent to this one deed, 
And, like a soul from its prison freed, 
Rising, dilating, reached across 
Hills of Conquest from Plains of Loss. 
Gorges echoed as she passed by, 
Wild fowl rose with a plaintive cry ; 
Down the wind with her streaming hair, 
Down the wind with her tigress air, 
On she sped ; and the white steel rang !— 
“Save him, save him for her!” it sang. 
Once, a lad at a worn-out mine 
Strove to warn her with awe-struck sign— 
Turned she neither to left nor right, 
Strained till the Rock Hills came in sight ; 
** But two miles more,” to herself she said, 
“Then she shall have him, alive not dead !” 
Well, the merciful gods that moment heard 





“ Picture, I ask you, that patient wife, 
Numb with fear for her husband’s life,” 


Must ride that ride on a breakneck course ; 

And with truest horse and swiftest friend, 

The fast express has the winning end ! 

And as if one pang was needed more, 

There stood in the doorway, Nell Latore !— 

Nell Latore, with her mocking face, 

Restless eyes, and her gliding grace ; 

And quick to read in the wife’s sad eyes, 

The deep, strange woe, and the hurt sur- 
prise ; 

Slow she said, with a piercing breath, 

“ Rebel fighter dies rebel death!” 

Said, and paused ; for she seemed to see 

Far through the other’s misery, 

Something that stilled her ; triumph fled 

Shamed and fast, as the young wife said : 

“He keeps his faith with an oath he swore, 

‘“‘ For the half-breed’s freedom, Nell Latore ; 

“ And, did he lie here, eyes death-dim, 

“You, if you spoke but truth of him, 

“Truth, truth only, should stand and say, 

“ «He never wronged me, Jeanne Amray !’” 

Then, for a moment, standing there, 

Hushed and cold as a dead man’s prayer, 

Nell Latore, with the woman now, 

Scorching the past from her eyes and brow— 

“Trust me,” she said, like an angel call, 

“ Tell me his danger, tell me all !” 


Quick resolve to a quick-told tale— “ Once, a lad at a worn-out mine 
Nell Latore, to the glistening rail Strove to warn her.” 
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Her promise, and helped her to keep her 
word ; 

For, when the wheels of the fast express 

Slowed through the gates of that wilderness, 

Round a headland and far awa 

Sailed the husband of Jeanne Amray. 

And all that hundred-and-fifty then, 

Hot on the trail of the Dubois Men, 

Knew, as they stood by the pine-girt store, 

The girl that had foiled them—Nell Latore ! 


Slow she moved from among them, turned 
Where the sky to the westward burned ; 
Gazed for a moment, set her hands 

Over her brow, so ! drew the strands 
Loose and rich of her tawny hair, 

Once through her fingers, standing there ; 
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Then again to the rail she passed ; 

One more look to the West she cast, 

And into the East she drew away. 

ee and forwards her brown arms 
play ; 

Forwards and backwards, till far and dim, 

Grew she one with the night’s dun rim ; 

Backwards and forwards, and then, was 
gone... 

Into—I know not what .. . alone! 


She came not back, she may never come ; 
But a young wife lives in a cabin home, 
Who prays each night that alive or dead, 
Come God’s own rest for her lonely head : 
And I {—shall I see her then no more, 
My comrade, my old love, Nell Latore % 





THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST ON CHARACTER, 


Short Sunday Readings for Jannarp. 
By rue Rieut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Bisuor or Rion. 


CHRIST AND HEROD. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


SILENCE AND SPEECH. 


Luke xxiii. 9; read also Mark vi. 14—29. 


ILENCE, we all know, is often 
more effective than speech. 
In the stillness, when there 
is neither speech nor lan- 
guage, other voices may be 
heard. When the sound of 
the thunder and earthquake 

have ceased there may be heard a still small 
voice more effective than their roaring. When 
the noises of the world have ceased for some 
human soul, and we enter the room of death, 
the silent lips of the dead, no longer able to 
plead with us for our good, have a more 
eloquent persuasiveness than life and utter- 
ance could give. Speech is a weapon of the 
living which often fails in its purpose, but 
silence is the eloquence of the dead and may 
prove victorious. It is a power which the 
living may use and discover that its gold is 
more effective than the silver of the most 
artful speech. 

Why did our Lord keep silence before 
Herod? We read that He answered him 
nothing. 

The marginal references of the passage 








which describes the silence of our Lord before 
Herod seem to explain it by His character ; 
for they refer us to Isaiah liii. and 1 Peter ii., 
passages which give prominence to the silence 
of meekness. Thus the silence of Christ is 
explained by the meekness of His character. 
It was because of His gentleness, “as a lamb 
before its shearers,” that He was silent on 
this occasion. This hardly seems an ade- 
quate explanation. It might suit the silence 
before Pilate, where when He was vehemently 
accused of many things He answered them 
nothing, but it hardly meets His silence before 
Herod. His silence before Pilate was silence 
before accusations; His silence before Herod 
was silence before questions. Herod ques- 
tioned with Him in many things. 

It is well to remember that our Lord ever 
evinced a readiness to adjust His action to 
the needs of men. There are three classes 
of speakers in the world: there are those 
who never forget themselves, and their utter- 
ances are always set by the remembrance of 
their reputation ; there are others who pos- 
sess the quality of intellectual eagerness, and 
who speak at once on the question before 
them without much regard for the ethical 
effect of their words on others; there are 
yet others who govern their speech by the 
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remembrance of those who hear, and who 
never lose sight of the moral advantage of 
the audience. To belong to the first order 
it needs only to be ambitious and adroit ; to 
belong to the second, there needs only an 
active and intellectually interested mind ; to 
belong to the last class needs deep knowledge 
of human character, grave considerateness, 
much self-control. To the first class our 
Lord by no means belonged; He never 
regarded Himself. He knew how to deal 
Girectly with the subject in hand, for He 
loved truth; but in all His utterances He 
never forgot the listener. He came to seek 
and to save that which was lost. He there- 
fore would sometimes set aside the intel- 
lectual interest of some topic in order to 
lead men’s thoughts to the deeper, to the 
ethical and spiritual principles of faith and 
life. Examples of this will occur to our 
minds. With Nicodemus and with the woman 
of Samaria He tracks the thought behind 
the speech and leads the questioners inward 
and downward into themselves that He ma 

lead them upward to the God of their life. 

If this was Christ’s mode of action we may 
look for the significance of His silence in His 
wisdom as well as in His meekness, in His 
remembrance of His hearer as well as in His 
own characteristic of gentleness and forbear- 
ance. 

We may do this the more readily, when 
we call to mind that our Lord on other occa- 
sions used silence as a weapon. Before the 
woman of Canaan He was silent, with the 
silence of encouragement or stimulus. Be- 
fore the accusers of the woman taken in sin 
—a passage which even if not genuine may 
be taken I think as characteristic—He was 
silent with the silence of disapproval. And 
even in the case of his silence before Pilate, 
though it was due to His character, we can- 
not but think that it carried with it, and 
was intended to carry with it the rebuke of 
those who were lost in candour and mad- 
dened by malice. His silence might remind 
them that accusations ceased to be important 
when the accusers ceased to be truthful. 

The silence of our Lord then in the case 
before us must be viewed as a designed 
silence. It was by it that He sought to 
reach Herod. The significance of His silence 


then must be sought in the character of 
Herod. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
THE CHARACTER. 


To describe the character of Herod briefly, 
it is enough to say that he was a man of 


some taste and some indolence; he was 
ostentatious and treacherous; He was pas- 
sionate and self-indulgent ; and he desired 
to stand well in the opinion of men. It 
would take too long to justify in detail the 
whole of this description ; but it is the pic- 
ture given in contemporary history. His 
early experience of life had made him averse 
to movement and danger; he would fain 
after the exciting days of his youth be let 
alone. He liked to display his splendour in 
surprising banquets and in sumptuous archi- 
tecture. He sought to conciliate the good 
opinion of the Emperor and Empress by build- 
ing cities in their honour. He was wishful 
to win popularity among the Jews, hopeless 
as the task might appear; and when he built 
Tiberias, the wants of the Jews were not 
forgotten ; for he built for them a spacious 
synagogue. His purpose was always towards 
himself ; and except when demented by 
passion he never forgot his own interests. 
He has been called a wily sneak: our Lord 
called him “ that fox.” Even when his pas- 
sions master him he does not forget to be 
treacherous. The wrong which he did to his 
brother, when he betrayed his wife, was a 
political blunder and led to disastrous results ; 
it was a wrong which was plotted, with a 
double baseness, for it appears to have been 
planned at the time when Herod was accept- 
ing the hospitality of the brother whom he 
deceived. 

We are thus in possession of the general 
features of Herod’s character: he is a man 
with a love of display, a taste for the beau- 
tiful, indolent, cunning, passionate, open to 
sentiment and eager for esteem; he is not 
without moments of better impulse, but 
passion and intrigue have grown into habits. 

We may now turn to the picture of him 
given in the Gospels; and here we can 
see him under the influences which enter 
into his life, we see the character of the man, 
brought to the test of circumstances and 
solicited by the rivalry of opposing influences. 
Perhaps he is best described as a man with 
two angels—a good and a bad angel—in his 
life. 

His good angel was a man, whose lonely 
figure has attracted the attention of all classes 
—a foremost religious influence in his day— 
a prophet—yea more than a prophet—a man 
of unflinching fidelity, possessed of a rare 
clearness of moral vision, the power of whose 
words and life was felt among all ranks ; a 
guileless and heroic soul, a burning and a 
shining light— John the Baptist. 

His bad angel was a woman, ambitious, 




















restless, cruel—Herodias—the wife of the 
brother whom Herod had betrayed. Between 
these rival influences we are not surprised 
to find Herod vacillating and bewildered. 
Commentators have sometimes been puzzled 
at the apparent contradiction in the narrative 
(Mark vi. 20, Revised Version) which de- 
clares that Herod heard John gladly and 
yet was perplexed. Whatever difficulty 
criticism may find, psychology need find 
none in the statement. It is just what we 
should have expected to find in such a man 
as Herod. In one respect Herod hated John. 
John was an unmistakable power in the land. 
Daily past Livias, the palace-fortress of Herod, 
there streamed the multitudes who flocked 
to John’s baptism. The encampment of 
those who sought the new prophet was not 
more than from four to six miles distant 
from Herod’s castle. Herod dreaded the 
growing influence of this marvellous man. 
To his suspicious nature it did not seem diffi- 
cult for John to rouse to revolt the people 
who crowded to him from all sides, ‘every 
one” of whom, as Josephus tells us, “was 
greatly exalted by his words.” There was 
reason for fear. 

On the other hand, a man of Herod’s wily 
temperament might equally be alive to the 
advantage of attaching such a man as John 
to himself; a man of such transcendent 
popular power would be no mean political 
ally. Moved by motives of policy Herod 
might well argue the questions of what he 
had to hope and to fear from John the 
Baptist. Further, the radiant purity of 
John’s character, his splendid adherence to 
what was right, could not fail to make itself 
felt. All men counted John for a prophet. 
In Herod’s eyes the Baptist was a good man, 
he might also prove to be useful. Suspi- 
cion, worldly hope, sincere admiration, con- 
tended together in his mind. It is not then 
to be wondered at that Herod was perplexed 
and yet heard him gladly. 


THIRD SUNDAY, 
THE CRISIS. 


THE moment of crisis came when the good 
and bad influences in his life came into direct 
collision. 

John had only one message. He knew 
little of the arts and flatteries of courts. 
They that speak soft words, as well as they 
that wear soft clothing, are in kings’ houses. 
John was a preacher of righteousness. Wrong, 
wherever it was found, was wrong. He could 
receive no disciple except on the ground of an 
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absolute acceptance of the rule of righteous- 
ness. It has been thought that Herod him- 
self mingled among those who sought to ask 
guidance from the Baptist. If so, his motives 
were in all likelihood the mixed motives 
which so commonly gather in the human 
heart ; but if he expected John to lower his 
flag or to render less weighty the yoke of 
righteousness for the neck of a king, he was 
mistaken. The blot in Herod’s life was the 
presence of his brother’s wife in the castle. 
John’s language was unhesitating. “It is 
not lawful for thee to have her.” The words 
were a declaration of war against the evil 
genius of Herod’s life. The supreme moment 
of contest was not long in coming. The 
uncompromising attitude of John the Bap- 
tist had so far wrought on the fears of Herod 
that he had thought it safer to imprison him. 
As yet his life had been spared. But the 
critical hour was reached when Herod cele- 
brated the thirty-seventh or thirty-eighth 
anniversary of his accession by a feast given 
at Macheerus to his chief officers and neigh- 
bouring sheikhs and magnates. It was a day 
in the late summer, probably in August. 
Salome came in and danced before Herod 
and his guests. The wild passion, warm 
with wine and delirious with the delight of 
ostentation and security, swept prudence 
from the tetrarch’s mind, and he became 
reckless in thought and utterance. He 
forgot the iron hand in Rome when he ven- 
tured on his vaunting promise of giving any- 
thing to the half of his kingdom. His wild 
and foolish words gave the opportunity to 
his evil angel. The counsel of Herodias 
governed the choice of Salome. “John the 
Baptist’s head” was the demand. There can 
be little reason to doubt Herod’s distaste for 
the cruel demand. If he had no personal 
scruple in the matter, we can well believe 
that he had some political misgivings: the 
act could not fail to be unpopular—perhaps 
dangerously unpopular—among the multi- 
tudes who had recognised John as a pro- 
phet indeed. His fear of the people, if no 
higher motive, had hitherto restrained his 
hand from this murder. Nevertheless, it is 
the fate of those who have abandoned prin- 
ciple as the rule of conduct to be at the 
mercy of conflicting passions. His pride 
was at stake in this matter. He had used 
big words in the presence of the assembled 
sheikhs : personal vanity wins the victory 
over prudence. The order is given. A 
narrow gorge runs eastward from the Dead 
Sea, thrust in between flanking hills. On a 
ridge of the southern range stood the fortress 
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of Macherus, with its corner towers rising 
upwards of two hundred feet above the rocky 
foundation. Opposite the castle stand the 
mountains of Abarim. Here, in scenes con- 
secrated by the memory of the first of the 
prophets, the last of the prophets met his 
death. And with his death the good angel 
passed out of the life of Herod. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
THE ETHICAL RESULTS. 


WE have now briefly surveyed the character 
of Herod in its general features and as it dis- 
played itself in contact with circumstances ; 
and we are in a position to understand, as I 
venture to think, the silence of our Lord. 

Herod had silenced the voice of his good 
angel. The sword which fell in Macherus 
removed one perplexing influence of Herod’s 
life. The voice which had troubled him 
with its lofty and resolute utterances could 
trouble him no more. But when men have 
silenced such voices as these, the very silence 
which they have won becomes a horror to 
their souls. The house is left empty, swept 
and garnished ; the troublesome visitor will 
no longer come there. But the soul of man 
has a creative faculty ; and the empty house 
is soon filled by the shadows of the past, and 
the silence is broken by those forms which 
memory refuses to banish and to which self- 
accusation gives voice. The ghosts of the past 
begin to fill the desolate conscience-silenced 
chamber, as Coleridge says, and reappear as 
Remorse 


“ Still bids Remember! and still cries ‘Too late!’ 
And while she scares us, goads us to our fate.” 


John is dead ; but lo! John is alive again in 
the haunting memories and inevitable mis- 
givings which crowd in upon the mind. 
Every incident of life, every rumour of a 
new religious teacher, becomes charged with 
reasons for dread and suspicion. Does he 
hear of the works of the Christ? It is 
John! He is risen! and he is risen with 
new power ; wonders follow his progress. 
“It is John whom I put to death, and there- 
fore mighty works do show forth themselves 
in him.” We thus get an insight into the 
confusions of thought and apprehensions 
which disturb the spirit of the tetrarch. 
Avenging memory lets loose her train of 
tormenting thoughts. Doubt and bewilder- 
ment, dread and superstition crowd upon 
the brain. The clamour within is not less 
intolerable than the silence which Herod’s 
own mad deed had wrought. The yearning 
for the sound of a voice that is still grows up 


strong in proportion as the tumult of the 
soul increases. What would he not give for 
some assurance from the Baptist’s lips ? What 
priceless refreshment would there not be in 
words which would break the hateful silence 
and still the inward and torturing voices of 
remorse and superstition? We can under. 
stand the working of the man’s mind; we 
ean enter into the gladness with which he 
heard that Christ was being brought to him, 
The hope that scme voice from the grave 
will reach him, or that from the lips of the 
risen Baptist he may receive some comforting 
assurance, is kindled into a half expectancy. 
He hoped to have seen some miracle done by 
Him. He speculated on the possibility of 
some wonder which would bring quiet to 
the heart or banish the perplexity into which 
his wanton action had plunged him. The 
death of John was a crime ; it was a blunder; 
and it had resulted from that initial blunder 
when he had tempted Herodias from her 
loyalty. Passion had carried him away; 
and passion had led him through danger, 
perplexity and blood. He had woven a net 
for his own feet. The difficulties which had 
pressed upon him were due to that one sin; 
the crimes into which he had fallen were due 
to that one blunder. He longed for a power 
to shield him from his own past and to 
assure him against the consequences of his 
wrong-doing, or, at least, to banish the dis- 
quieting terror which made him afraid. He 
had fallen in his own self-esteem ; he was 
conscious that he had fallen in the esteem of 
the better part of the people; he desired 
some sort of understanding with the Christ. 
Consideration shown him by our Lord would 
do something to re-establish him in his own 
good opinion. The favour of One who was 
the representative of the religious movement 
begun by the Baptist would go far to 
strengthen him in the good opinion of the 
people. He had known only recently the 
pleasure of political rehabilitation ; he desired 
to achieve religious and moral rehabilitation 
also. The power was before him which 
could accomplish this ; the might of the 
spirit of the Baptist lived on in Christ. 
From Him he could receive a boon which 
socially would be of service; from Him he 
could receive an assurance which would 
quiet the tormentor of his soul; from Him 
he might hear again the voice which had 
once been a power in his life. 

But is it well that such a voice should be 
heard by such a man? The longing is not 
the longing of a spirit to which sin has be- 
come hateful. It is the longing of a soul 




















which desires to be delivered from pain, 
which hopes for any wonder that will 
banish the pangs and perplexities which sur- 
round him. It is the longing of a mind, 
gloomy, superstitious, but unrepentant ; it 
is the eagerness of a man who would fain be 
assured that the consequences of his wrong- 
doing can be repaired ; it is the desire of a 
man who will still deceive himself into the 
belief that the keenness of his intellectual 
interests in matters of religion is a sign of the 
religiousness of his nature. 

To such a man, silence is best ; for speech 
is of little profit. Nay, for such a man 
‘silence is best, that he may know that the 
silence of the voices which call to better 
things is the retribution which falls upon 
those who silence such voices by their own 
wantonness and hard irreverence. So al- 
though the tetrarch, nervously garrulous, 
starts interesting questions and seeks to 
draw our Lord into discussion, Christ meets 
him with silence, which, more eloquent than 
words, rebukes his past and makes him feel 
that there are deeds the memory of which 
cannot be chattered away by shallow ques- 
tioning. When he questioned with Him in 
many things, He answered him nothing. 

He was silent, because He would rebuke 
the appalling wrong. He was silent, be- 
cause He would force him to face his life and 
his past alone. He would not banish those 
inward questionings, those grave misgivings, 
those haunting memories. Such a man is 
better left alone in the awful silence which 
his own actions have wrought. Such a man 
is better left in silence and alone till he be- 
gins to yearn for the voice which appealed to 
his higher nature and had had power to un- 
veil the spiritual heaven to his soul. 

So our Lord was silent—not because of 
Herod’s sin, for sin did not silence Him who 
carried His love near to the sinning and who 
spoke the words of His sweetest welcome to 
the weary and the heavy laden, to the fallen 
and the sin-burdened. 

No! not because of Herod’s sin was Christ 
silent ; but because Herod had wrought that 
crowning wrong against his own soul, when 
he wickedly silenced in death the voice of 
God which had pleaded with him against 
himself. He was silent, not because Herod 
had sinned, but because he had stilled the 
voice that witnessed against sin. He was 
silent, because for such men silence is the 
only weapon left. Words and speech would 
only have been played with or turned aside 
to the detriment of the soul. It was with 
Herod as it was with Jerusalem—He who 
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was silent before Herod pronounced the 
doom of the same method of treatment upon 
the rulers in Jerusalem. His voice had 
spoken. With wicked hands they were 
about to seize and slay Him whose voice 
spake as never man spake ; and His last cry 
in the Temple was the warning of the doom 
of awful silence: “ Your house is left unto 
you desolate ;” and desolate it must remain, 
till the yearning is awakened for the ministry 
of the better and higher things. No more 
would they see the face of Him who had been 
their light, till they began to yearn for 
Heaven’s light again, and desire that One 
would come not merely with power and with 
comfort, but with restoration of those spiri- 
tual benefits which they had ruthlessly 
thrust away from them. “Ye shall not see 
me,” said our Lord, “till ye shall say, 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” Then, when the spiritual thirst was 
felt, the refreshing streams might break 
forth ; then, when they began to hunger for 
righteousness, might the voiee and the vision 
of the Righteous One be heard and seen in 
the midst of them. But till this whole- 
some hunger was theirs, their house was left 
unto them desolate. Lonely was the city 
because bereft of the familiar figure of the 
Christ, and silent was the Temple court 
which had echoed to His voice of persuasion 
and rebuke. As to the nation, so to Herod, 
Christ was silent with the silence which is 
the needful Nemesis of those who silence the 
good. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
“ (HE METHOD EVER WORKING. 


THERE is no new or strange principle in 
this method. The law of it, if we may use 
the term, is found all around us. He that 
hath not, from him is taken that which he 
seemeth to have. The opportunity was his 
—he failed to use it; he never made it his 
own ; it passesfromhim. Flying time bears 
his forelock ever past the hands of the idle. 
Powers not employed wither away. Voices 
of imagination and music unheeded grow 
silent; men lose their faculties of fancy and 
of song. Voices of conscience and of affec- 
tion unheeded grow silent also. Our quick 
sense of righteousness becomes blunted ; our 
powers of pity grow less, we grow hard and 
indifferent to the claims of goodness and of 
sorrow. Our inward temple, once the home 
of aspirations which went up like an even- 
ing sacrifice, once the scene of resolutions 
registered as vows on the altar of God, is 
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left unto us desolate ; the vows are forgotten, 

the evening sacrifice has ceased to be offered. 
Questions indeed may rise within the mind, 
but within the true temple of our being 
there is silence. And this comes about in 
our case as it did in the story of Herod. On 
our path of life the good and the evil angels 
meet with us. Conscience may be the John 
the Baptist in our history; the world with 
its seductiveness and its relentlessness may 
play the part of Herodias in our lot. Voices 
there were in our early life, prayers of good 
men heard round about our childhood; a 
sensitive conscience which taught us to blush 
at wrong; the influence of worship which 
carried us away for awhile from the engross- 
ing pleasures and pursuits of the world; 
stirrings within us, which roused fora season 
the pure ambition of a life which should be 
dedicated to the good of men and the glory 
of God and which should be patterned after 
the life of Christ Himself; voices which 
roused visions of what great and noble things 
life was capable. But now, perchance these 
visions do not come and these voices are not 
heard. 

And then we complain ; we go further, we 
doubt. We live in a world in which no 
longer God’s voice isheard. He is silent, we 
say, and how can we believe Him when He 
does not speak? But once He was not 
silent ; once He sent forth into your life His 
voice, yea, and that a mighty voice. Is He 
still silent, or is it not rather that the power 
of hearing Him has left us ? 

No, God is not silent ; save with the silence 
which we have wrought within our own hearts. 
True, in a sense there is neither speech nor 
language, but yet voices, most majestic and 
most musical, may be heard in the hearts of 
men. Whenever there is a conscience ill at 
ease, then He speaks; wherever there is a 
longing to do right, then He speaks ; when- 
ever there is the prompting to a loving or 
heroic deed, then He speaks. If, then, we 
hear no voice of Him, is it not that we have 
silenced the voice, or dulled our ear to the 
hearing of His voice which speaks in such 
numberless tones and in such infinite sweet- 

ness among the sons of men? At least, if 


He seems to be silent, let us seek out the cause 
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in ourselves; for He never is silent. In 
Nature, in the conscience, in the deeds of 
love, in the opportunities of grace, in the 
life of His Son, in the witness of his Spirit, 
He still speaks. The silence of which we 
are conscious is a witness against us. It is 
the witness of a neglected blessing, of a be- 
numbed heart, of a deadened conscience, of 
a grieved, or—oh! let it not be said—of a 
quenched Spirit! And even thus by this 
silence which is so awful, He seeks to draw 
you to Himself by showing that you cannot 
do without Him, by awaking the longing to 
hear His voice. He who pleads His love in 
sweetest speech may seek to provoke your 
love by His silence. If then we cry out for 
Him, He will be found to be near. “ Before 
they call,” said the prophetic voice, “I will 
answer, and while they are yet speaking I 
will hear.” In all God’s world there is no 
part which His light cannot reach and in 
which His voice cannot be heard. But it is 
possible so to close our ears by selfishness, 
worldliness, by the constant neglect of the 
better impulses, that these voices sound dull 
and far off: it is possible to refuse to our- 
selves the quiet moments needful to hear 
“‘ Unearthly minstrelsy! then only heard 
When the soul seeks to hear; when all is hushed 
And the heart listens.” 

It is possible to be carried far from the 
hearing of the purer voices by the powers and 
tumult of the world ; it is possible to allow 
the better impulses to be swept away by 
some angry and imperious passion. It is 
possible to allow an intellectual interest in 
religious questions to be taken as a substi- 
tute for a serious and religious life. It is 
possible to dally with the speculative or 
dogmatic aspects of faith and to be betrayed 
into believing that the eager or dilettante in- 
terest which they awaken is the same as the 
interest of a soul devoted to goodness and 
earnest in the pursuit of righteousness and 
holiness. Insincerity of character can thus 
rob away the best defences of the soul ; and 
leaving it devoid of conscientious principles 
and loving aspiration may so deafen it to the 
voice of the Spirit of God that it dwells at 
length in that awful spiritual silence in which 
there is no voice nor any that answer. 
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“TI watched to see you turn; but no, 
Your skate blades clashed ; you left me so.” 
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“‘ Will you give me your help and advice as to these diamonds?” 








TO RIGHT THE WRONG.* 


By EDNA LYALL, 
Avtnor or ‘‘ Donovan,” ‘‘ We Two,” ‘‘ Knicut-Errant,’”’ ‘“‘ A Harpy Norseman,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


** New occasicns teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast with truth.” 
LoweLL. 


 Pearnggereied CORITON’S life had been 
/ in some respects a sad one; it was 
not, as Joscelyn had at first fancied, her 
puritanical training which had brought the 
serious look into her beautiful face and the 
thoughtful depth into her eyes. Her mother, 
the only child and heiress of Sir Robert 
Neal, had married a neighbouring squire, 
Mr. Coriton, but had died when Clemency 
was only a year old. A year later her father 
married again, and forsome time Clemency’s 
life had been serene and happy. Not all 


the foolish gossip of the servants could 
induce her to distrust one so tender and 
loving as her stepmother, or to feel the 
slightest jealousy of the little sisters as one 
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by one they came to gladden her lonely 
nursery. But when she was nearly seventeen, 
growing day by day more of a companion to 
her stepmother, a terrible shadow fell over 
the happy home. 

In one day two of the children fell ill of 
the plague. Clemency, with Faith, Hester, 
Prudence, and little Hal, were at once sent 
away to Sir Robert Neal’s house a few miles 
off, and that hurried departure proved their 
final farewell to the home that had grown so 
dear to them. For first Molly and little 
Robert died, then their father sickened and 
died after only a day’s illness, and, last of 
all, the poor mother, worn out by grief and 
watching, sank from exhaustion after giving 
birth to a little girl who seemed too puny 
and frail to live. By the mother’s wish she 
was baptized at once by the strange name of 
Admonition, “For,” said the dying woman, 
“God hath taught me to look for lasting 
joys not in this world but elsewhere.” 


* Copyright, 1893, in the United States, by Harper Brothers. 
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The nurse bade her keep up her heart, for 
she would yet live and be spared to her 
children. But she herself knew better and, 
after lingering a day or two between death 
and life, she passed away quietly in her 
sleep. The last words she had spoken were 
for Clemency. 

“Tell her,” she said to the nurse, * to 
love and tend my babe for me as I loved and 
tended her for her dead mother. Tell her 
I bless God for giving me so sweet a step- 
daughter, and my children so good a sister 
for an example.” 

A month later, little Admonition, still 
very frail and tiny, was brought to Katter- 
ham Court, and Clemency, in her sorrow, 
found her best comfort in striving to obey to 
the utmost her stepmother’s dying message, 
repaying to the best of her powers the love 
and care which had made her own childhood 
so bright. This terrible visitation had hap- 
pened four years ago, and since then Chaldon 
Manor had been closed, and old Sir Robert’s 
house had become the home, not only of his 
own grand-daughter, but of all the Coritons. 
To become mistress of so large an establish- 
ment, and to be at once elder sister and 
second mother to so many children, taxed 
Clemency’s powers nota little, and though at 
times she was merry and lighthearted, yet as 
a rule there was about her a sort of sweet seri- 
ousness which made her seem older than she 
really was. Joscelyn had ample opportunities 
of noticing this, and unconsciously fell into 
the habit which prevailed in the household 
of leaning on Clemency, looking up to her 
for counsel, and waiting on her words with 
a curious deference, as though she had been 
his senior. Beautiful and winsome as she 
was, he nevertheless remained perfectly 
heart-whole ; she seemed to him a sort of 
guardian angel ; there was a far-away look 
in her face sometimes as if she were seeing 
what was invisible to other people, and 
though when she waited on him her eyes 
were gentle and full of sympathy they were 
totally lacking in the deliberate witchery 
that made the glances of Anne Barrington 
able to enthrall every man she came across, 
and to hold him her prisoner for days, or 
weeks, even occasionally for months. 

Clemency, it is true, had received many 
offers of marriage, but they had been formal 
affairs with very little preamble of court- 
ship, for she was shy and rather distant in 
manner to outsiders, rarely revealing her 
true self save to those who actually shared 
her home. It was now pretty well under- 
stood in the neighbourhood that Mistress 
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Coriton intended to follow good Queen Bess 
in the path of single blessedness ; her lovers 
—or servants as they were then called—be- 
moaned their hard fate, and protested that 
it was a cruel thing for the heiress to Sir 
Robert Neal’s estate to show so singular an 
aversion to the holy estate of matrimony ; 
but her refusals were always so very decided 
that they seldom approached her a second 
time, and Sir Robert never sought in any 
way to influence her choice. Her half-sister 
Faith had behaved far more reasonably, and 
had accepted the first man who had proposed 
to her—worthy Mr. Christopher Bennett, of 
Gloucester—and Joscelyn was not a little 
dismayed to learn that her marriage was to 
take place in a week’s time. 

“You will at least let me be removed to 
the village, then,” he said. “ At such a time 
as a wedding the Good Samaritan himself 
would not have housed a sick stranger.” 

Clemency laughed a little. 

* But, indeed, you will not be in the way,” 
she protested. “‘ Both Faith and Mr. Bennett 
refuse to hear of a public wedding. All will 
be quite quiet, and we expect only two guests, 
a brother of Mr. Bennett’s, and a friend of 
my grandfather’s, Mr. John Hampden. It 
is even a little uncertain whether Mr. 
Hampden will be able to come, since his 
duties in parliament and the preparations 
for war occupy him much.” 

“T have read of him in these pamphlets 
which Sir Robert has given me,” said Josce- 
lyn, laying his hand on a great stack of 
printed papers beside him. 

Clemency looked up sympathetically. 

“They must be weary reading,” she said. 
** Methinks one hour’s talk with Mr. Hamp- 
den will do more to tell you the true state 
of the country than many months’ study of 
those.” 

“At least he is true to his own convic- 
tions,” said Joscelyn musingly. ‘He has 
endured imprisonment and obloquy. Is he 
much soured by it all?” 

Clemency laughed aloud, aringing, girlish 
laugh, full of mirth. 

“Why, he is the most sweet-natured and 
courteous man you ever set eyes on,” she 
exclaimed. ‘His health has never been the 
same since he was imprisoned in the Gate 
House, but he himself can only have been 
ennobled by it. My grandfather always 
says that he is the greatest man in England, 
and, indeed, I believe it. He is to me like 
the man whom David described in the 
fifteenth Psalm. And though he is much 
sought and full of affairs, yet he will spend 
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time and trouble on the least and the 
poorest.” 

She crossed the room to a curious tortoise- 
shell cabinet, and, unlocking the inner com- 
partment, drew forth a letter and handed it 
to Joscelyn. 

“This will show you in some degree what 
sort of man he is. He wrote it to me when 
I was but a girl, barely seventeen. Yet he 
—a man overwhelmed with work—took time 
to think of the grand-daughter of one who 
had been kind to him as a boy.” 

Joscelyn read the letter, it unveiled to him 
the sad tragedy of the Coriton family, but it 
revealed, too, as Clemency had guessed it 
would reveal, the beautiful nature of the 
writer—his wide sympathies, his perfect 
faith, his delicate chivalry. He began to 
look forward very eagerly to meeting this 
resister of ship money, this champion of 
liberty, who, to judge by his letter, was 
entirely free from the Pharisaic pride and 
the narrow exclusiveness which he had 
always fancied must characterize the oppo- 
nents of the King. 

As Clemency had remarked, the study of 
the pamphlets of the day was weary work. 
He read the Third Remonstrance, the various 
declarations, the general accounts of the 


kingdom published by the Parliament; he 
read the King’s answers, and also the Obser- 
vations made on the King’s answer to the 
Lords and Commons of the 19th May, 1642 ; 
his answer to the Somersetshire petition, and 
a pamphlet on some “of his Majesty’s late 


answers and expresses.” In the bewildering 
maze of strife he wandered to and fro, 
miserably seeking some sort of conviction in 
which he might find anchorage, while Sir 
Robert said little but merely kept him sup- 
plied with the literature of both sides. He 
used to turn away with relief sometimes to 
the busy wedding preparations which were 
beginning to make a stir in the quiet country 
household. Faith, the pretty bride elect, 
would come and talk with him about her 
new home in Gloucester, or her wedding- 
gifts ; little Admonition, or Monnie as she 
was always called, would trot up to his couch 
and tell of the great bride-cake which cook 
had made, and of the sweetmeats and comfits 
prepared for the day; or Clemency would 
sit in the window-seat working hard at a 
piece of embroidery to be worn by her sister 
at the marriage, and would talk of the 
separation she so much dreaded, and of the 
woeful distance between Katterham and 
Gloucester. 

Nothing, however, could banish for long 


the haunting question upon which Joscelyn 
was bound to decide; he grew very grave 
and thoughtful, even little Monnie could 
seldom rouse him from his anxious and 
harassed musing. The child was very fond 
of him, and on the evening before the wed- 
ding, finding the rest of the world too busy 
to take much notice of her, she sat for more 
than an hour beside him, her fat, little fingers 
busily working at a daisy chain. An artist 
would have loved to paint her quaint little 
babyish face with its air of intent preoccu- 
pation, her sunny curls, and her demure 
little white frock reaching almost to the 
ground. And perhaps no greater contrast 
could have been found than Joscelyn, 
stretched on the old oak settle with his 
books and his pamphlets round him, bearing 
on his face the same look of intent preoccu- 
pation, save that where the child’s expression 
was calm and happy, his was full of pain 
and perplexity. The contrast between the 
two struck John Hampden as he was shown 
into the room. Sir Robert had told him 
beforehand of his invalid guest, and of the 
dilemma in which he was placed, and since 
Joscelyn was absorbed in what he was read- 
ing the searching yet deeply sympathetic 
gaze of the new-comer had rested on him 
for some moments before he was roused by 
a movement from little Monnie, who sprang 
up from her stool to curtsey to her grand- 
father and the visitor. 

“One hour’s talk with Mr. Hampden will 
do more for you than many months’ study 
of those!” Clemency had remarked to him, 
and the words came back to his mind as he 
looked up into the stranger’s face from the 
dry, dreary arguments through which he 
had been toiling. 

He saw a powerfully-built man of about 
eight-and-forty, with an abundance of crisp, 
wavy hair, falling almost to his shoulders, 
but brushed away from the forehead, so that 
it did not conceal the height and breadth of 
a very striking brow. The features were 
good, the upper lip very short, the mouth 
firm but sweet-looking, the jaw square 
and massive, the eyes singularly thought- 
ful. 

Sir Robert intreduced him, and after 
making kindly inquiries as to the invalid 
Hampden sat down and took little Monnie 
on his knee. 

“ And what is Mistress Monnie making so 
happily?” he asked, stroking the child’s 
bright curls. 

‘Chains, sir,” said Monnie, holding up in 
triumph a long string of linked daisies. 
















































































































































































































































































































































“Chains, Monnie?” he said, smiling. 
“Why, England has too many already !” 

“Then it shall be a crown for you, sir,” she 
answered, twisting the two ends together, 

and with the loving confidence of a child 
stretching up her chubby little hands that she 
might crown the “greatest man in England.” 

Running to a little distance to see the 
effect of her work she seemed not wholly 
satisfied with the result. Hampden laughed 
at the seriousness of the little face. 

“Tis not great enough for you, sir,” she 
said ; ‘I will put more daisies.” 

“Nay,” said Hampden, stooping to kiss 
her as she took off the wreath, “ keep it as 
it is, and crown the bride. See, here she 
comes.” And he rose to greet Faith and 
her future husband, Mr. Bennett of Glouces- 
ter, a somewhat austere-looking Puritan of 
five-and-thirty, whose extreme gravity con- 
trasted curiously with Faith’s sunny bright- 
ness. Joscelyn wondered that his choice 
had not fallen upon the much more serious 
Clemency, and could only hope that Faith 
had enough cheerfulness for the two, and 
that she would not be overpowered by her 
sombre bridegroom. However, even quiet 
Christopher Bennett could not resist the 
magic of Hampden’s genial presence ; before 
long he was actually laughing at the descrip- 
tion of a rustic wedding in Buckinghamshire, 
where a countryman having been addressed 
by the minister in the usual form, “ Wilt 
thou have this woman,” &c., had replied, to 
the great consternation of all present, “ Well, 
sir, now you put it so solemn-like I don’t 
reckon I will,” and there and then walked 
out of the church. 

When the laughter which greeted this 
tale had died away, Hampden produced his 
wedding-gift, two beautifully-chased silver 
flagons, and by the time these had been 
admired by all present supper was announced, 
and Joscelyn, who was not allowed to adjourn 
to the entrance hall, where meals were served, 
found himself left to his own thoughts. 
Every now and then, when the servant came 
in bearing him food or wine, he could hear 
through the open door the merry talk at the 
supper table, and the mellow voice and 
hearty laugh of Hampden, which made him 
long to be at table with them all. But by- 
and-by his turn came, for when the rest of 
the party had gone to the withdrawing-room 
to discuss certain matters connected with the 
marriage, Hampden returned to the library. 
He glanced from the invalid to the piles of 
books and pamphlets surrounding him, and 
smiled a little. 
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“Sir Robert keeps you well supplied with 
literature,” he remarked. 

“Tis of a kind that is hard of digestion, 
sir,” said Joscelyn. “I have been struggling 
to-day with Lord Brooke's treatise on 
Episcopacy.” 

“‘ Beware how you abuse him, for he is my 
very good friend,” said Hampden, unable to 
help laughing at the young man’s expression. 
“Yet I grant you the book is not easy 
reading, specially the first part. Neverthe- 
less it contains the true solution of our 
chiefest difficulty, and would to God that 
the people of England were fit to grasp the 
notion ! ” 

“The notion of granting liberty to the 
sects ?” asked Joscelyn. 

“Ves; of tolezation, of entire religious 
freedom,” said Hampden. “ But the spirit 
of retaliation is abroad, and for the tyranny 
of the bishops men will strive to substitute 
the tyranny of a presbytery. Brooke has 
here set forth the only true remedy, the only 
lasting way of peace, the right of every 
individual to liberty of conscience, the utter 
folly of trying to force all into one groove.” 

“Do you speak, sir, as a Puritan !” asked 
Joscelyn. 

“T speak as a member of the Church of 
England, yet as a member who would fain 
see the abuses of the Church reformed, who 
would have the bishops caring for the souls 
of their people, not interfering with matters 
of state. Personally attached to the Book 
of Common Prayer, yet 1 am averse to 
thrusting it on those who prefer a simpler 
worship ; the nation is not at one on religious 
matters, and there never can be peace until 
there is perfect liberty. Yet, mind yon, 
Lord Brooke is far in advance of his times. 
Only through blood and tears will the 
bulk of the people come to see this truth 
he now sets forth. Could they but see it 
now, the coming war would lose half its 
horrors.” 

“ You mean that there would be less bitter 
division ? ” 

“Yes, for few Englishmen would join the 
King only to uphold his despotic rule, but 
many, seeing the existence of the Church 
imperilled, will join the royal army—ay, 
many of our best and noblest.” He sighed 
heavily. . 

“And you will fight them, sir?” cried 
Joscelyn. “You will do ail that may be 
done to kill these men whom you own to be 
partly in the right? You will help on what 
may bring the destruction of the church of 
which you are a member {—will help to set 
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up another — perhaps a greater and more 
distasteful tyranny ?” 

“You are right to face these questions,” 
said Hampden quietly. “ Believe me, I have 
faced them for many a year; have tried, as 
so many others have tried, all that patience, 
and moderation, and waiting, and slow reform 
can do. But the time is now come to draw 
the sword and throw away the scabbard. 
England must be saved. The just liberties 
of the nation must be preserved; not only 
preserved, but enlarged—for where there is 
no growth there is no life. The King and 
those who join him will drag the nation back, 
will reduce it to the slavery of the other 
nations of Europe. Will you give your life 
for such work as that ? Nay, throw in your 
lot with those whose watchword is ‘ For- 
ward’; come and help on the march of 
freedom, and thank God on your knees that 
he allows you to suffer in such a cause.” 

“Tf only matters were less strangely 
mixed,” said Joscelyn, his face full of weary 
perplexity. ‘If only all that one cared for 
and reverenced were on the one side, and all 
that one would fain abolish on the other !” 

“Since the world began that has never 
been the case,” said Hampden. ‘“ Wheat 


and tares grow together among both Royal- 


ists and Parliamentarians. If you wait for a 
perfect set of workers you may wait for 
ever. Your duty is to look which side truly 
promotes the progress and healthy growth 
of the national good. Its ways may not be 
your personal ways, its blunders may cut 
you to the heart, yet still through all you 
will be able to discern that, spite of many 
imperfections, it is pressing on to better 
things.” 

“At any rate,” exclaimed Joscelyn, “ by 
the refusal of Hotham to allow the King and 
his soldiers to enter Hull the hostilities seem 
to have been begun by your side.” 

“Nay,” said Hampden, “but what is the 
true state of the case? Before Hotham came 
on the scene at all, the King had already 
appointed the Earl of Newcastle governor, 
and had plotted to introduce into Hull the 
Danish troops, which he had once thought 
to employ in Scotland during the Bishops’ 
war. "T'was not until this plot was revealed 
to Pym, that Sir John Hotham was ordered 
to secure Hull and not to yield it until sum- 
moned to do so by the King’s authority, 
signified unto him by the Lords and Com- 
mons.” 

And then with impassioned earnestness, 
which yet never descended into bitter in- 
vective, Hampden began to speak of what 


? 


had passed in the country since the King’s 
accession. He described to Joscelyn the 
foreign policy of the Government, and its 
disastrous results; spoke of the cruel way 
in which shipowners and mariners pressed 
into the King’s service had been treated ; 
enlarged on the miseries which must always 
follow when a king plunges into foreign wars 
against the will of the nation; showed how 
Charles had again and again broken the law, 
and how the country was reduced to its 
present state of misery and oppression at 
home, and utter friendlessness abroad, 
through the King’s incapacity. 

With the graphic language of one who 
had been an actual participator in the struggle 
he told the story of the third Parliament, of 
the Petition of Right and its apparent failure, 
of the pathos of a Parliament broken-hearted 
and in tears at the desperate condition of the 
country, of the consent to the Petition at 
last wrung from the King and of the joy 
throughout England, how bells had pealed 
and bonfires burned, and how they had alk 
tried with a last effort of loyalty to believe 
that the King was free from blame and that 
the disasters of the past came from Bucking- 
ham’s evil counsel. 

Then he told how after Buckingham’s 
death and in spite of the King’s promise, 
illegal taxes were yet continued, and how 
judges, solely dependent on the Crown, had 
profaned justice. With tears in his eyes he 
told of Eliot’s imprisonment and death ; he 
showed how the bishops, neglecting their 
true work, had, to the undoing of the country, 
meddled with the government of the state, 
even proving the principal promoters of the 
war with Scotland ; how the unconquerable 
spirit of the nation struggled desperately for 
its just liberties ; and how at last they had 
come to sce that with a king who believed 
himself to be above law—a king whose rule 
had reduced England to such a desperate 
condition—a king who clung to the notion 
of sovereign power of the monarch and pas- 
sive obedience of the subject, there never 
could be anything but oppression and ruin. 
He argued that for those who loved their 
country the question now was—would they 
leave her to the unregulated rule of one who 
had trampled her honour in the dust ? or 
would they fight for the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, aiming a deadly blow at that authority 
which the King had so fatally abused, and 
making it for ever impossible for England to 
be at the mercy of one incompetent and 
irresponsible ruler ? 

When he paused there was for some 




























































































































































































































































minutes perfect silence in the room, then. 
irresistibly drawn to this wonderful man, 
Joscelyn began to urge his objections, to 
raise difficulties, and Hampden with the most 
winning gentleness and patience fully entered 
into and met every one of them. 

With marvellous tact, with the rare 
modesty which specially characterized him, 
he listened, now and then suggesting a ques- 
tion, hinting a doubt, throwing in a phrase 
which seemed to flood his companion’s mind 
with new light. He was full, moreover, of 
sympathy for Joscelyn’s difficult position, 
but it was a strong sympathy which nerved 
to endurance and made inaction seem impos- 
sible. 

After a time the door was opened and 
Clemency stole softly in, glancing a little 
curiously at Joscelyn. 

“T came to see if you would like lights,” 
she said, “but do not let me disturb your 
talk.” 

“Nay, our talk is ended,” said Hampden, 
rising to meet her, “and we want one of 
your songs, Clemency, to raise us out of sad 
thoughts.” 

“7 will gladly sing,” said she, “ but first, 
sir, for fear I have no other opportunity of 
speaking to you quietly, will you give me 
your help and advice as to these diamonds?” 

She opened a case of red leather, and even 
in the fading evening light Joscelyn could 
see how the beautiful necklace within flashed 
and sparkled. 

Hampden took the case in his hand, look- 
ing at the diamonds with admiration. 

“My advice,” he said, smiling, “is to wear 
them ; and my help ” he took the neck- 
lace up and fastened it round her neck. 

Clemency laughed and blushed. 

“They were my mother’s,” she said, “and 
now they are mine to do what I like with. 
When I heard how people were sending 
money and plate to the Guildhall to help in 
defending the country, how the poor women 
were even bringing their wedding-rings, then 
I thought of these diamonds, and my grand- 
father says I may send them if I wish. 
Would you take them back with you to- 
morrow ¢” 

“ But I think it will be hard for you to 
part with what was once your mother’s. 
The thing is most beautiful, too, and of 
such great value,” he glanced inquiringly 
into the lovely girlish face. 

“It is because I do care for it very much 
that I want to send it,” she said, her voice 
faltering a little. ‘I want to help, and there 
is but little I can do; men can give their 
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lives for the country, but women can only 
stay at home and grieve.’ 

“Nay, you will do something better than 
that if I mistake not,” said Hampden, gently. 
“You will pray; you will bring up the 
children entrusted to you to love truth and 
justice and freedom ; you will, perhaps un- 
known to yourself, influence some of the 
men who go forth now to fight. As to the 
diamonds I will take them to the Guildhall 
if you indeed wish it.” 

“IT do,” she said, earnestly. “ My grand- 
father says they are worth much money be- 
cause they are cut in the new Dutch fashion 
with many facets.” 

She made as though she would unclasp 
the necklace and give it to him there and 
then, but Hampden checked her. 

“Wear it to-night and to-morrow at the 
wedding,” he said. ‘“ Let it once more fulfil 
its natural function before it is converted 
into the defences of the country.” 

And then before long they were all laughing 
at an elaborate calculation made by Hampden 
as to the number of soldiers who might be 
comfortably shod if the diamonds were con- 
verted into boots, or the number that might 
be fed if they were converted into loaves. 
A servant at this moment brought in two 
candles in massive silver candlesticks, but 
Clemency would not have the shutters closed. 

“The night is calm,” she said. “See, 
the red of the sunset still lingers, it will 
surely be fair weather to-morrow.” 

A silence fell upon them ; Hampden stood 
by the open window looking out into the 
peaceful stillness of the summer evening ; 
his face, bright with humour only a few 
minutes before, was now full of ineffable 
sadness, yet beneath the sadness one could 
read an unconquerable hope. He wasa man 
whose heart had been wrung by private 
sorrows, and now the thought of the coming 
war which must bring desolation to so many 
homes had been brought to him very vividly 
and freshly, first by his talk with Joscelyn 
Heyworth and the realisation of his difficult 
position, and then again by Clemency and 
her offering of the diamonds. He, who felt 
so powerfully the necessity of drawing the 
sword and flinging away the scabbard, was 
yet a man of the gentlest tastes, a man of 
the tenderest heart, and he suffered as only 
the strong can suffer. 

Joscelyn watched him with a sort of fas- 
cination, he knew that for the first time in 
his life he was in the presence of a leader of 
men ; every word, every gesture, every look 
of Hampden’s seemed to him invested with 
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an extraordinary power and influence. From 
the fine old beech-tree on the lawn, a thrush 
flooded the twilight with exquisite song. 
Within, Clemency silently arranged some red 
and white roses in a china bowl, her diamonds 
flashing with radiant light at each breath she 
drew. All was strangely calm yet all seemed 
hushed and awed by the coming strife. 
Presently Hampden recrossed the room. 

“You promised us a song,” he said, “may 
we not have itwhen your roses are arranged ?” 

She handed him the finest rose from her 
posy. 

“Tis not often that this striped York and 
Lancaster rose has so fine a blossom,” she 
said. “Iam fond of them; they seem full 
of sad tales with happy endings.” 

He fastened the flower in his doublet. 

“The emblem of peace after strife, of 
union after division,” he said, musingly; 
“how many of us, I wonder, will live to see 
righteousness and peace meeting again in a 
reconciled England ?” 

Clemency was silent, something seemed to 
rise in her throat and choke her. She turned 
away, and passed her fingers lightly over the 
strings of her guitar. 

“Do you sing that newly-composed song 
to the words of George Herbert, ‘Sweet day’?” 
asked Hampden. “I am told it begins to be 
much spoken about. ‘Tis a favourite of 
mine.” 

“Tis also a favourite of my grandfather's,” 
said Clemency, and at Hampden’s request 
she began to sing. To Joscelyn it seemed 
that music and words were alike fitted for 
this still summer evening with its strange 
underlying sadness. 

** Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 


The dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die. ‘ 


“* Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


“ Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 


* Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 
But though the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 


Afterwards, Joscelyn and Clemency re- 
membered the long-drawn sigh which escaped 
Hampden as the last soft chords died away 
into silence. 

The next day pretty Faith Coriton was 
married in the old church of Katterham, and 
Mr. Bennett, being eager to reach Gloucester 
as soon as might be, carried her off that very 


afternoon in defiance of custom, protesting 
that it was far better to make the first stage 
of their journey as early as might be, since 
there was no saying how soon hostilities might 
begin, and the roads become dangerous. The 
parting between the sisters was a sad one, 
but Clemency did not altogether break down, 
she only went about looking pale and stunned, 
and with the strange far-away look in her 
eyes that Joscelyn had more than once 
noticed. 

Hampden did not long outstay the bride 
and bridegroom. While his horse was being 
saddled he waited in the library with little 
Monnie on his knee, and Prue, Hal, and even 
shy Hester, clustered round his chair. Genial 
and kindly and full of rare sympathy, it 
seemed to them all, when he rose to go, as if 
the sunshine were going out of the house. 
Clemency's tears, bravely kept back so long, 
rose now. He stooped to kiss her. 

“ Farewell, dear child,” he said, tenderly. 
“ May God bless you. I will not forget your 
gift to the country.” 

Then, turning to Joscelyn, who had in- 
stinctively risen to his feet though under 
orders to keep his knee absolutely still, he 
grasped his hand warmly, looking full into 
his eyes with kind, earnest inquiry. 

“ Farewell, Mr. Heyworth,” he said. “Ido 
not yet give up the hope that we may meet 
again and fight beneath the same banner. If 
ever I can be of service to you, let me 
know.” 

The others followed him out to the door, 
and Joscelyn, with a sigh, fell back again on 
his couch. 

Should he meet this king of men again, 
he wondered ; and, if so, would it be as 
friend or as foe? 


CHAPTER V. 


** A man has as much right to use his own understanding in 
judging of truth as he has a right to use his own eyes to see his 
way.”—WHICHCOTE. 


SHORTELL PARK had now for nearly three 
weeks been the scene of daily drilling. By 
slow degrees the little troop had increased in 
numbers, and what with Dick’s persuasive- 
ness, the zeal of good old Sir Thomas, who 
had returned from Yorkshire, the threats of 
Jervis, and the excitement and novelty of 
receiving instruction from a grim old veteran 
who had served in more than one foreign 
war, the villagers were stirred up into a 
most warlike spirit and contributed their 
men willingly enough. To watch the drill- 
ing was little Rosamond Heyworth’s great 
delight ; and one Friday evening she might 
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‘To Dick’s unbounded astonishment . . . . he sobbed like a child.” 


have been seen in her usual nook under the 
ash-tree near the park gates with her usual 
companions—Cymro, a Welsh colley belong- 
ing to her brothers, and old Barnaby, the 
gatekeeper. 

It was easy to tell that Rosamond was 
Joscelyn’s sister; the two were curiously 
alike, and, in spite of a certain fragile look 
about the little girl’s face, it was quite clear 
that though there might be physical weak- 
ness there was an unusual force of character 
and a vigorous intelligence in this twelve- 
year-old maiden. Rosamond was the young- 
est of the family by several years. No one 
had specially welcomed her advent ; she had 
always been kept sedulously in the back- 
ground, and from a very early age she had 
learnt to live her own life to herself and to 
expect little from outsiders. The servants 
snubbed her, the chaplain, who acted as 
tutor, set her wofully long tasks, her mother 
rarely spoke except to chide, and her father 
was so wrapt up in his daughter Isabella 
that he seemed to have little love to spare 
for this shy, silent child, who had never 
been encouraged to show her love for him, 
and would not have dared to speak unless 
spoken to. Favouritism in parents has 
worked mischief ever since the days of 
Jacob, and Sir Thomas, though he little 
thought it, had wrought no small harm by 
his blind devotion to Isabella. The elder 


daughter ruled the whole iiouse, her every 
wish was gratified, and she was so com- 
pletely spoiled by the process that her 
unishment was already beginning to affect 
er and to render her peevish and discon- 
tented. To the outside world her faults 
were only too apparent; she was far from 
popular, and this, to one of her ezigeant 
nature, was a never-ceasing annoyance. 

Sir Thomas was responsible, too, for 
Rosamond’s shy reserve, and for many a 
heartache never confessed save to Cymro, 
her safe confidant. For Rosamond knew 
that she loved her father and mother quite 
as well as Isabella did, and though she ac- 
cepted her lot in life quietly, nothing could 
make her see the justice of the way in which 
she was treated. 

“For you see, Cymro,” she would say, 
burying her hot face in the dog’s soft neck 
and hugging him closely, ‘ when Isabella is 
ill—even a very little ill—the whole house- 
hold is all in a stir, and she is cockered up 
with all the comforts you can think of, and, 
perhaps, taken away to Tunbridge or Epsom, 
which must alone be enough to cure folks 
just with the happiness of the journey : but 
if I am ill they do but blame me and bid me 
not to complain, or, if past that, they leave 
me to lie in bed all day alone, and give me 
vile draughts by way of cure, and will not 
even let me have you upstairs.” 
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Then Cymro would lick the hot little face 
with his soft, comforting tongue, and the 
chi'd would lavish on the dog the ardent, 
clinging love which nature had intended to 
be bestowed on the parents. 

But, fortunately, there came _ intervals 
when life was much brighter for Rosamond. 
The boys came home from school or college 
every now and then, and with Joscelyn and 
Dick the little sister 
was on the happiest 
terms; she loved them 
both dearly, but her 
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sing in a quavering old voice a rhyme which 
he much atfected— 
“ There was an army went into Spain, 
When it got there it came back again.” 

Rosamond laughed ; she knew that the song 
was a satire on the unlucky Spanish expedi- 
tion which had so greatly enraged the Eng- 
lish against the late Duke of Buckingham. 

“Do you think, Barnaby, that it will be 
like that with this army ? 
Do you think, perhaps, after 
all, there will be no fight- 





ing ?” 





love for Joscelyn al- 
most amounted to 
worship. He had al- 
ways been kind to her 
—tender where others 
were rough, and, above 
all, just where others 
were unjust. More- 
over, Joscelyn was her 
mediator; though he 
himself was one of the 
despised youngers of 
the family, yet there 
was something about 
him—an undefined 
charm of manner, or, 
perhaps, a latent 
strength of will-- 
which gave him, in 
spite of his birth, a 
position of his own in 
the household. He 
could hardly fail to be 
popular, and he was 
often able to win slight 
concessions from the 
authorities for poor 
little Rosamond, who 
envied his fearless 
courage and looked up 
to him with boundless 
admiration. The only 
other person who was really fond of her was 
oll Barnaby, the gatekeeper; he was her 
great ally, and on this August evening the 
two were, as usual, talking away very com- 
fortably to each other. 

“ Barnaby,” said the child, looking up into 
the broad, honest face of the gatekeeper with 
its ruddy, weather-beaten skin and bushy, 
grizzled hair, “ Barnaby, I wish they would 
go on drilling for ever and ever. I like very 
much to watch them here, but it will be 
terrible when they have gone off to the war ; 
it will be horrible, Barnaby.” 

Barnaby cleared his throat and began to 














‘“‘ Then kiss me, mother,” he said, “ for 
this is our last meeting.” 


““May be, may be not,” 
said Barnaby. ‘“ Nobody 
can say beforehand. But 
































it’s my belief that this 

here dispute will devil- 

up into the biggest war England has ever 
seen.” 

Rosamond, who never could resist a smile 
at Barnaby’s pronunciation of the word “ de- 
velop,” turned aside and began to gather the 
buttercups within her reach. 

“T tell you what I wish, Barnaby,” she 
said after a pause. “I do wish women 
could go to the war and men stay behind.” 
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“Mercy on us!” cried Barnaby, shaking 
his head. “Why, mistress, that is a strange 
wish! How should the likes of you go out 
killing and being killed ?” 

“T am only a child and should stay at 
home,” said Rosamond decidedly, “but I 
would much rather that my father and the 
boys stayed at home, and that my mother 
and my sister and cross old nurse and the 
rest of the maids went away.” 

Barnaby’s broad shoulders shook, and he 
laughe:l quietly as he protested that it would 
never do. But Rosamond, as she watched 
the villagers being drilled, went on carrying 
out her plan in her own mind. 

“Men are always nicer than women,” she 
reflected. “It will be very dreary at home 
without the boys, but without Isabella it 
would be delightful.” She clenched her hands 
at the thought, for though to all outward 
appearance the most gentle and submissive of 
children, within she was often enough like a 
little voleano, and Isabella’s real unkindness 
and injustice had stirred up a smouldering 
jealousy into active hatred. She was startled 
back to the present by a sudden movement 
on the part of Cymro, who bounded towards 
the gate with curious little whines of glad- 
ness. Rosamond sprang to her feet. 

“Tis Joscelyn!” she cried, running at full 
speed across the grass and flinging open the 
gate long before old Barnaby could reach it. 
Joscelyn dismounted as soon as he caught 
sight of the little flying figure, his face, which 
had been strangely grave, brightened into a 
smile as the child gave him a rapturous 
greeting. 

“Well, Fair Rosamond,” he said, stroking 
her golden curls. ‘As usual, you are the 
first to weleome me. How are you, Bar- 
naby ? What, drilling going on in the park ? 
Is Dick there ?” 

“No,” said Rosamond, clinging to his arm, 
‘‘ they are all at supper, and there are guests. 
They were playing bowls till late, but now 
they are gone into the house. Isabella said 
I was not to be seen because my gown is 
shabby. But you”—with a sigh—“ you are 
hungry, doubtless, and will go in to them.” 

“No, I will stay with you,” said Joscelyn. 
“Have my father and Jervis returned ?” 

He sighed as she replied in the affirmative. 
They began to walk slowly up the carriage 
drive, and Joscelyn glanced from the men at 
drill to the familiar red-brick manor with its 
clustering ivy, its comfortable homelike look. 
Rosamond was startled by the sorrowful 
gravity of his face. She began to feel un- 
easy. 


“Oh, Joscelyn !” she said, “ how I do wish 
there was no such thing as war. Why must 
you fight against the Parliament ? Why must 
you ?” 

“T cannot fight against the Parliament,” 
he said gravely. 

Rosamond’s brain seemed to reel. 

“You mean——” she gasped. “ You 
mean—-— ?” 

He finished the sentence for her. 

‘That in these three weeks I have come 
to see things as I never saw them before, and 


it is no longer possible for me to fight on the- 


side my father has chosen.” 

Rosamond was silent because she saw one 
of the grooms approaching them, but when 
he had led away the horse she spoke in a low, 
almost terrified voice. 

“You will take the opposite side to our 
father?” she cried. ‘ You will fight against 
the King? Oh, Joscelyn—why ?” 

By this time they had reached the ter- 
raced garden; he led her down one of the 
sheltered paths into a little arbour at the far 
end. 

“Tis not against the King as king that I 
would fight, but against his tyranny, against 
a despotism that must bring ruin upon Eng- 
land,” he said gravely. “Till October, how- 
ever, I am not of age, and if my father wills 
it I can go out of the country until peace is 
restored. Do you think I willingly differ 
from him and from Dick ?” 

The terrible pain in his face cut her to the 
heart. She threw ier arms round his neck. 

“T know you will do what is right,” she 
said vehemently. 

Her childlike trust seemed to comfort him, 
He began to tell her the details of his stay at 
Katterham Court, of Hampden’s visit, and 
of his gradual change of views, or rather 
of his first dawning of any sort of political 
knowledge ; and Rosamond, spite of her 
youth, was able to understand to a great 
extent the position he had taken up, though 
her thoughts would turn back, notwithstand- 
ing her patriotic efforts, to the perception of 
the grievous way in which Joscelyn’s views 
must affect their home life. 

“Tell Dick, as you have told me, alone,” 
she pleaded. “Tell him before you tell the 
others, for he will grieve over it more be- 
cause he so greatly loves and admires the 
King.” 

Joscelyn sighed heavily. There was a 
silence, only the splashing of a fountain on 
the lawn close by broke the stillness. Pre- 
sently Rosamond gave a start of fear. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Joscelyn. 
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“Hush!” she whispered. “I am sure I 
hear voices. Yes. Hark! it is Isabella and 
Sir Toby Blount. Oh, where shall I go? 
She will be so angry if this shabby gown is 
seen. 

“JT will go to meet them and inveigle them 
into the other path,” said Joscelyn, getting 
up. “Then when we are out of hearing you 
can escape unseen.” 

Rosamond, still trembling, yet with a 
happy consciousness that with Joscelyn as 
helper no harm could come to her, peeped 
out cautiously through the leafy bower to see 
the meeting. Isabella, in her white satin 
gown, was glancing up coquettishly at little 
Sir Toby, with his faultless features, and his 
eager eyes, and his scented lovelocks. Rosa- 
mond wondered what she could see to like in 
him, and contrasted him in her mind with 
her father’s fine, manly figure, with Dick’s 
frank boyish looks, and with Joscelyn’s 
goodly presence and noble face. The lovers 
both started at the sudden apparition that 
blocked their way, but Isabella, though ex- 
cessively annoyed at the interruption, was 
obliged to smile sweetly and give her brother 
a sisterly greeting, with many inquiries after 
his injured knee. And after a little ma- 
neuvring, all the time talking with the ut- 
most cheerfulness, and explaining how he 
had been told on his arrival that they were 
at supper, Joscelyn contrived to lead them 
away from the arbour, not leaving them 
until Rosamond had had ample time to 
escape. 

Then he made his way to the house and 
with a very sore heart received his father’s 
delighted welcome ; but, fortunately, the 
guests occupied Sir Thomas a good deal, and 
when later on Joscelyn, having supped and 
changed his clothes, made his way into the 
withdrawing room, he found every one play- 
ing cards, and was glad enough to take a 
hand and forget for a while the cloud that 
bung over him. 

“You are not looking well,” said his 
mother, glancing at him across the card- 
table. 

“Tis doubtless the effect of three weeks 
within doors,” said Joscelyn. 

“Then Dick will soon effect your cure,” 
said Lady Heyworth, laughing. “He will 
have you out at drill from morning to night, 
I warrant you.” 

Joscelyn’s colour rose a little; he changed 
the subject abruptly. “Is it Sir John’s deal 
or mine ?” he asked. The question recalled 
Lady Heyworth to the game, and the even- 
ing passed without any further contretemps. 
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It was not until the guests rose to go that 
Joscelyn was once more conscious of a ter- 
rible sense of loneliness and separation, for 
Sir John Winton made some allusion to the 
war, and the others caught it up, so that for 
a few minutes the whole room seemed full of 
that all-absorbing subject. He stood listen- 
ing in silence, then, unable to endure his 
isolation, left the room on the pretext of 
seeing whether the coaches had come up to 
the door. When at length the last of the 
guests had gone he realised that after all 
they had been a protection, that they had, 
at least, helped to defer the evil day, and 
that the time had now come when he must 
tell Dick. The only comfort was that from 
Jervis’s sharp eyes and tongue he had no- 
thing to fear, since the heir to Shortell 
Manor lay drunk on the floor of the dining- 
room. Sir Thomas, with a sigh and a shrug 
of his broad shoulders, gave orders that he 
should be carried to his room, and then, 
turning to Joscelyn with the air of perfect 
confidence and affection that had wrung his 
son’s heart at Lincoln, bade him a kindly 
good-night. 

“Tis the greatest relief to me to have you 
at home once more,” he said. ‘1 have sorely 
needed you. Good-night, my lad ; to-morrow 
there are many matters I must discuss with 
you.” 

Joscelyn went up the broad staircase with 
dim eyes, and to Dick’s unbounded astonish- 
ment, had no sooner reached their bedroom, 
than he broke down altogether, and sobbed 
like a child. With his own pain he had been 
face to face for the last week, but the pain 
he was about to give to others had only been 
faintly imagined. Now he knew what lay 
before him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Those whom God will single out for the greatest trials, He 

will fit aforehand with the best enablements.” 
Rap Brownine, 1592—1659. 

ROSAMOND slept little that night. “The 
boys,” as they were still called, had always 
occupied the room next to hers, and with fever- 
ish anxiety she heard them talking on and on 
for hours when all the rest of the household 
slept. At first they seemed to be arguing 
with some heat, but soon the voices grew 
quieter, the sentences longer, the tone, she 
fancied, sadder. When the family all met 
together the next morning, Rosamond looked 
anxiously towards her brothers. They 
seemed on perfectly good terms with each 
other, but still there was no mistaking the 
trouble in both faces, or the endeavours that 
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each made to keep the conversation in saie 
channels. Joscelyn had planned to ask for 
an interview with his father when breakfast 
was over, and then, alone and free from in- 
terruption, to tell him the whole truth. Dick 
had promised to keep Jervis out of the way, 
and they had intended to give Rosamond a 
hint to occupy her mother’s attention, if 
possible, for as long as might be. But the 
best arranged plans are often frustrated, 
and unluckily Jervis, with an aching head 
and irritable temper after his carouse of the 
preceding night, was eager to find fault with 
something or some one, and speedily became 
aware of the boys’ depression. 

* You two look as gloomy as mutes at a 
funeral!” he said impatiently. “A pretty 
pair of soldiers you will make if you have no 
better spirit than this.” 

“Dick has shown more ardour in the cause 
than you,” said Sir Thomas shortly, “and as 
for Joscelyn, I warrant he will fight for the 
King as boldly as any man. Eh, my son?” 

There was dead silence. Rosamond saw 
the colour rush into Joscelyn’s face; she 
made a desperate attempt to help him. 

‘Ts it not fortunate,” she began, “that his 
knec is 

But her mother checked her sharply.’ 

“Rosamond,” she said, “ you forget your- 
self. How often must I tell you that you 
are not to speak until you are spoken to?” 
The child’s head drooped ; she waited in 
an agony of suspense to see what would 
happen. 

“ Did I not tell you, sir, at Lincoln,” said 
Jervis with a grating laugh, “this cock will 
not fight? Joscelyn will take his ease at 
home with his books while we go out to 
battle. At heart he is a Puritan.” 

The father looked from one to the other, 
annoyance and perplexity in his honest old 
face. At Lincoin Joscelyn had fired up in- 
dignantly at a similar reproach, now he sat 
silent with downcast eyes. 

“Come, my lads, don’t quarrel,” he said. 
“We need all our strength against the enemy 
and cannot afford to dispute among our- 
selves. Why don’t you speak, Joscelyn ? 
Let us have done with this nonsense, Tell 
him that you will fight for the King—ay, and 
die for him if need be.” 

Joscelyn glanced hurriedly round, ccnscious 
of a desperate wish to see once more the 
faces of his family before they were for ever 
changed to him. The look of pain in his 
eyes startled Sir Thomas as it had startled 
Rosamond in the arbour. 

“Tt cuts me to the heart, sir, to grieve 





you,” said Joscelyn, speaking with a great 
effort, “ but I cannot fight against the Par. 
liament.” 

Sir Thomas neither spoke nor moved ; the 
blow had stunned him. 

Jervis broke into a laugh. 

“So the murder is out at last!” he said 
mockingly. ‘“ Does your extremely sensitive 
conscience allow you to handle the sword at 
all? And shall we have the pleasure of 
fighting against you? I trow not. You will 
stay at home like the coward that you are.” 

But this was more than flesh and blood 
could stand. Joscelyn sprang to his feet, and 
in an instant had drawn his rapier. 

“ Liar!” he cried furiously. 

Dick, however, flung himself between the 
two, and, amid shrieks from Lady Heyworth 
and Isabella, Sir Thomas thundered out a 
command that they should desist, and, lest 
words should not suffice, wrenched the sword 
from Joscelyn’s hand. 

“You are no coward,” he said ; “I grant 
you that. But you are worse—you are a 
traitor. Great God! to think that a son of 
mine should be disloyal to his King ! ” 

He broke off in speechless wrath and grief. 
Joscelyn’s anger cooled a little ; he forgot 
Jervis and began to think only of his father. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ you cannot think that I 
willingly pain you. And if you wish it I 
will not stir in this quarrel, but will go to 
France or Italy till the country is at peace 
once more.” 

“Go to the devil!” said Sir Thomas, 
passionately. ‘Do you think I shall spend 
another penny on you? What! send you to 
foreign parts to enjoy yourself as a reward 
for your disloyalty ¢ Nay, in truth, I'll 
arrest you rather, and save his Majesty from 
one dastardly traitor, You would not 
scruple to fight against your King, and I do 
not scruple to put you under arrest. Would 
to God you had never been born !” 

“Sir,” pleaded Joscelyn, “at least hear me, 
let me tell you how x 

But Sir Thomas, who was now in a tower- 
ing rage, interrupted him with a volley of 
oaths. 

‘‘Let me neither hear your traitorous 
tongue, nor see your face till you have 
repented, till you have returned to your 
allegiance. Wife, let me have the key of 
the tapestry room. “Twill at least serve as 
a prison, and may bring this fool to his 
senses.” 

Lady Heyworth drew forth a key from 
her cabinet. 

“Let the chaplain first argue with him,” 
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she urged. ‘“ He does not, perchance, under- 
stand how in fighting against the King he 
fights against the Church too.” 

“Nay,” said Sir Thomas, vehemently, “I 
will have him under lock and key first and 
you can try your arguings afterwards. Now, 
boy, either swear this minute to fight against 
the rebels, or else | arrest you as a traitor.” 

Joscelyn’s face suddenly changed. The 
sorrowful, downcast impression was chased 
away by a flash of enthusiasm. 

“To the Parliament I vow my service!” 
he cried. ‘And may God preserve the 
liberties of England!” 

“Let this traitor be removed !” shouted 
Sir Thomas. “Jervis, fetch in the men and 
let him be taken at once.” 

“There is no need to use force, sir,” said 
Joscelyn, quietly. “I shall submit to your 
word better than to a pack of servants.” 

He gave one glance towards poor Rosa- 
mond, and then followed his father out of the 
room while Jervis and Dick from different 
motives hurriedly closed up the rear. 

For a minute Rosamond remained at table, 
tears streaming down her face, though her 
sobs were restrained in a curious unchild- 
like fashion, the result of her severe training. 
But when she found that her mother and 
Isabella were far too much absorbed in dis- 
cussing Joscelyn’s unfortunate views to notice 
her, she slipped quietly from the room, 
crossed the square entrance hall, and flew 
up the broad staircase and along the corridors 
till she came to the wing in which was 
situated the tapestry room, long disused 
because it was said to be haunted. Her 
father was just unlocking the door, and with 
asort of shuddering curiosity mingled with 
her grief she stole up on tiptoe and peeped 
in as well as she could between Dick and a 
shabby old curtain hanging before the oriel 
window in the passage. 

At rare intervals the haunted room was 
swept out, but the windows were boarded 
up, and it had never been used since the 
latter part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when 
a certain John Heyworth, the young orphan 
heir to the estate, had been murdered by his 
guardian in the very same old four-post bed 
which Rosamond now caught sight of. 

Into this dread abode Joscelyn found him- 
self securely locked and bolted; he flung 
himself into the first chair he came to, far 
too much agitated by all that had passed to 
give a thought as yet to his surroundings. 
That his father was a hot-tempered man he 
had always known, but he had never before 
seen him so deeply wounded, so full of grief 


as well as of wrath. Had it not becn for 
his love for Sir Thomas, his perception of 
the staunch faithfulness of his father to that 
idea of the divine right of the King to receive 
the passive and unreasoning obedience of the 
subject, he would perhaps have found time 
to be indignant with the way in which he 
was treated. But the ignominy of his im- 
prisonment did not greatly affect him; it 
was of deeper things that he thought ; of 
the hopelessness of the separation that had 
arisen between him and all he loved best ; 
of the dark mysterious future awaiting not 
himself alone but the whole country ; of the 
strangely mingled good and evil, on either 
side. The thought of the war brought him 
back to his own situation. He had vowed 
his service to the Parliament, but he knew 
well enough that his father’s vow to keep 
him in durance till he would swear to change 
sides had been registered just as firmly and 
with just as strong a consciousness of right. 
Heyworths were not in the habit of yielding, 
and he built nothing on the chance that 
either of them might think of relenting. 

He knew that Sir Thomas was quite capable 
of keeping him a prisoner for weeks if neces- 
sary, and that the war should last longer 
than a few weeks was a contingency that 
had as yet occurred to no one in the country. 
All thought that one great battle would settle 
the dispute. But Joscelyn had no intention 
of occupying the haunted room longer than 
he could help; he had not been in it an 
hour before he was calculating the chances 
of escape. Fortunately the sun was full on 
the room, so that in spite of the boarded 
windows a fair amount of light stole in 
through cracks and crevices, the knots in 
the wood gleaming out ruddily. He won- 
dered whether escape in that direction were 
possible, but he had no sort of weapon with 
which to work at the closely nailed boards. 
He then lifted the tapestry on each of the 
walls, hoping that by chance there might be 
some secret door or sliding panel leading into 
the adjoining room ; the process half choked 
him with dust, but his search was useless. 
He began to fear that he could not get out 
unless he had the help of some accomplice in 
the household, and from this idea he shrank, 
dreading lest he should bring trouble on 
others. All at once, the only available way 
of escape occurred to him. With hurried 
steps he crossed the room to the fireplace 
and looked anxiously up the wide, old 
chimney. If his knee did not play him 
false he thought he could manage it, the 
part he felt uncertain about was the possi- 
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bility of descent from the outside, till sud- 
denly as he was musing over the position of 
the chimney-stack he recollected that it also 
contained the chimney of the room immedi- 
ately below. This room had recently been 
fitted up as a private study for the chaplain, 
who, not being of a superstitious frame of 
mind, had no objection at all to the ghostly 
rappings and scufflings overhead. If, then, 
Joscelyn could climb up the chimney of the 
tapestry room and down the chimney of the 
chaplain’s study, he might, if he chose his 
time carefully, walk out of the house with 
the greatest ease. Throwing himself back 
in the chair once more, he thought out by 
degrees his plan of action. To attempt the 
escape at once was out of the question, for it 
was a Saturday, and on that day the chaplain 
was sure to be writing his sermons. He 
must wait until Sunday; then, in the even- 
ing, when the tamily were at church and the 
chaplain safely in the pulpit, he would at 
any rate make the attempt. There was only 
one part of this plan from which he shrank, 
he could not endure to go away without a 
word of farewell to Dick and Rosamond, yet 
he dared not take them into the secret of 
his escape lest afterwards they should be 
questioned by Sir Thomas. At last he re- 


solved on a compromise ; he would write 
Rosamond a note asking her to be in the 
arbour in the garden on Sunday evening 
while the rest were at church and to induce 


Dick to stay with her. He knew that the 
child never went to the evening service, and 
that Dick could very well stay at home 
without provoking any remark, while as to 
Jervis it was highly improbable that he 
would be sober. 

Having once determined upon this plan 
he set his wits to work as to the letter it- 
self. He thought it possible that either 
Dick or Rosamond would contrive to steal 
up to speak to him before night and he 
could easily slip a letter under the door to 
them, but the worst difficulty would be to 
find anything to write on. After some little 
trouble he managed to wrench from the wall 
a nail which supported an ill-drawn picture 
ef poor John Heyworth—this would serve 
both to draw blood from his wrist and to 
scrawl fairly legible characters ; he then 
hunted all over the place for something upon 
which it was possible to write ; at last, and 
not without a shudder of distaste, he came 
to the bed itself and drew back the dingy 
old hangings. Tradition had handed down 
the story of the murdered boy and the de- 
tails flashed back now into Joscelyn’s mind. 


It was just fifty years ago that the treach. 
erous guardian, who had been next heir to 
the estate, had stolen into this tapestry room 
in the dead of night and had attempted to 
strangle his ward; John Heyworth had, how- 
ever, been roused and a desperate struggle 
had ensued ; finally he had been stabbed, but 
the guardian had managed to deceive every. 
one and to make it appear that the youth 
had broken a blood-vessel. He succeeded 
to the estate, but the ghost of his victim 
left him no peace, and although he had the 
tapestry room entirely closed, the visitant 
from another world pursued him wherever 
he went, and the matter so preyed on his 
mind that he fell sick and died within a 
year, making full confession in his last 
moments. The estate had then passed to 
quite another branch of the family, the 
Lincolnshire Heyworths. Sir Thomas’s father 
had lived for two-and-twenty years at Shortell 
and in 1615 Sir Thomas had come into the 
property. Curiously enough, the ghost still 
continued to haunt the tapestry room, and 
Joscelyn as a child had often heard, with 
shuddering awe, the blows, the scuffling of 
feet, and the piercing cries which at times 
penetrated to the rest of the house. 

The murderer had decreed that the room 
should be left precisely as it was at the time 
of John Heyworth’s death. Joscelyn per- 
ceived as he drew aside the rotten old cur- 
tains that the very bed-clothes were still 
there. Shivering a little, he drew back the 
mouldy coverlet and blanket—the sheets had 
been removed, but even in the dim light he 
could see a dark stain on the bed beneath. 
A feeling of chill horror crept over him ; he 
would have turned away had it not been for 
a strange sense of expectancy for which he 
could not account. He lifted aside the 
pillow, and slightly raised the bolster under 
it. To his surprise he saw a small brown 
volume, and, taking it up, found that it was 
a psalter, and that in many places the edges 
of the leaves and even the margins were 
stained, as though blood had trickled over 
them. Somehow the sight of it made the 
past curiously vivid to him, and a sense of 
deep compassion for his young kinsman took 
possession of his heart. He crossed the room 
to look once more in the uncertain light at 
the picture which he had just taken from the 
wall ; he even fancied a sort of likeness 
between himself and the youth with the fair 
hair and broad Elizabethan ruff, whose eyes 
looked back at him from the picture with 
such curious sadness. 

Beside the bed there was a sconce for a 
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candle, which he had not before noticed. He 
pictured to himself how John Heyworth had 
read the psalms for the evening, had put out 
the light, had drawn those very curtains, and 
had fallen asleep at peace with God and 
man; how he had been roused to find the 
foul treachery of his guardian, and to make 
a desperate but ineffectual effort to save him- 
self. He wondered why he had never before 
thought with strong sympathy of his dead 
kinsman, and had been content to regard 
“The Ghost” with trembling awe and vague 
dislike. This book under the pillow had 
made John Heyworth human to him, and it 
was with a sort of apology to the murdered 
boy that he tore the flyleaf from the psalter 
and, while the light still lasted, traced upon 
it the message for Rosamond. This done he 
wiped the mould from the covers of the book 
and put it in the pocket of his doublet, re- 
arranged the bed, drew the curtains, and 
retired once more to the big high-backed chair 
by the hearth. 

Slowly and wearily the hours dragged by. 
He heard the sounds of drilling in the park, 
he heard Rosamond practising Whitelocke’s 
coranto on her lute, he heard his father’s 
voice and the chaplain’s in the room below. 
But no one eame near him, and at last it 
became clear to him that his imprisonment 
was to be rendered as hard as possible, and 
that he need not look for food or water 
before the morrow. 

Towards evening for very weariness he 
fell asleep, but the straight-backed chair, 
though possessing old-fashioned high sides to 
it, which had seemed comfortable enough at 
first, proved but a chilly couch, and Joscelyn’s 
sleep was uneasy, and broken by horrible 
dreams. Just at midnight he was roused 
by the most appalling noise in the room. The 
well-known sounds which in the distance had 
often made his blood run cold, were now in 
his very ears; his heart beat wildly, it 
seemed to him that evil spirits filled the 
room, he could hear the flapping of their 
wings, could hear their hideous cries, and 
before that awful dread of the mysterious 
and unseen his courage fled. He cowered 
back in the depths of the chair, cursing: the 
fate that had condemned him to pass a night 
in the midst of such horrors. A deadly fight 
was going on close to the bed, there could be 
no manner of doubt as to that ; but blackest 
darkness filled the room and he could see 
nothing whatever. That the spirit of John 
Heyworth was uttering those fearful shrieks 
he somehow could not any longer bring him- 
self to believe. Possibly he might have been 


permitted to haunt the guilty conscience of 
his murderer, but now, surely, “after life's 
fitful fever” he rested well. Could it, he 
wondered, be the torment of the faithless 
guardian to re-enact that ghastly tragedy 
with the réles reversed, and to struggle 
against demons for his life? The thought 
was hardly calculated to lessen his terror, 
and an overmastering desire for light pos- 
sessed him. He thought of the sconce 
beside the bed, but the remains of the 
candle had long ago mouldered away. Then 
he remembered that a tinder-box had stood 
on a rude bracket close by it, and trembled 
at the thought of crossing the room to fetch 
it. Angry with himself when he found that 
his knees smote together, he forced himself 
to get up and cautiously to grope .his way 
by the wall in the direction of the sconce ; 
the combatants were far too much absorbed 
in their deadly strife to heed his movements, 
and with throbbing heart he drew nearer 
and yet nearer, till at last he had seized the 
box, and drawing forth the flint and steel 
struck them with desperate energy. The 
tinder flared up, and Joscelyn, glancing 
round eagerly, saw to his amazement that 
all this ghastly and terrifying noise had been 
produced by three bats who were engaged 
in a desperate fight. At the sudden light 
they dispersed with shrill screams, two of 
them instantly making for the fireplace, the 
other retreating with flapping wings to the 
bed tester, where, doubtless, it had long found 
a home. In his relief he laughed at the 
thought that such harmless things had, with 
the help of darkness and tradition, driven him 
almost out of his senses with fright. Then re- 
turning once more across the dark room he 
settled himself for the night in the depths of 
the old chair and, falling asleep, dreamed that 
John Heyworth stood beside him bidding 
him take courage, telling him that in all his 
loneliness he was not forsaken, but com- 
passed by great hosts of witnesses; reminding 
him that earthly existence with its pain and 
strife was but “as a dream when one 
awaketh,” and that beyond lay the real life 
which alone could satisfy the heart of man. 
His night in the haunted room taught him 
for ever to disbelieve in the vulgar tales of 
noisy and terrifying ghosts, but to believe 
more than he had ever done before that the 
world of the seen and the world of the un- 
seen were really as closely united as the body 
and the spirit of man himself. In truth, he 
needed all the comfort that could be brought 
to him in sleep, for it was painful enough to 
wake the next morning to the recollection of 



























































his father’s anger, and to the thought that 
he must this day go forth into exile, penni- 
less, unarmed and alone. As the clock struck 
five he heard a low tap at the door; some- 
one called him by his name; it was Rosa- 
mond. 

“Joscelyn,” she whispered as he drew 
close to the keyhole, “I could not come 
before, they watched me too closely. Did 
the ghost harm you? I hardly slept for 
fearing it. ” 

“On the contrary, he has done me good 
service,” said Joscelyn. ‘But do not stay 
here, lest they find you out. See, I have 
written you a letter. Do not fail me.” 

He pushed the flyleaf of the psalter under 
the door, and Rosamond stole away to read 
it in secret, then to discuss it with Dick, 
who was quite unable to guess in what way 
escape from the tapestry room could be 
effected. However, it was agreed that they 
should keep their own counsel and, as Jos- 
celyn wished, wait for him in the arbour 
that evening. 

In the tapestry room the hours passed 
heavily enough; shortly after the usual 
breakfast hour Joscelyn heard the bolts of 
his door withdrawn and, somewhat to his 
surprise, his mother entered, bearing in her 
own hands a loaf and a jug of water. Most 
of Lady Heyworth’s love had been lavished 
on her two elder children, but Joscelyn had 
always got on well with his mother, and his 
love for her was very great ; when he saw 
the cloud on her brow his heart sank within 
him. 

“Have you thought better of your folly ?” 
she asked coldly. 

“T have not changed my mind,” he re- 
plied. And then, an odd giddiness seizing 
him, he took up the jug of water which she 
had set down on the floor, and drank thirstily. 
She stood watching him intently, and as she 
watched the cloud on her face darkened and 
her brown eyes grew hard and pitiless. 

“Tem glad you do suffer,” she said. “ You 
have brought misery enough to your father 
and to me at a time when there was need of 
comfort rather than of fresh trouble.” 

“Mother !” he cried desperately, “do not 
let these matters come between us. After 
all, how can they touch my love to you—- 
my duty? I will be content not to fight— 
will stay here at Shortell; it is not fit that 
you should be left alone in this country- 
house in war time.” 

“T am very sensible of your kindness,” 
she said mockingly. ‘But I should prefer 
to have'in the house any loyal yeoman or 
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peasant. What! do you think I would have 
as protector, or own as my son, one of the 
King’s enemies? Nay, indeed, until you 
change your mind I wiil see you no more!” 

She turned as though to go, but he strode 
forward and stood in front of the door. 
Something in his face frightened her, per- 
haps it was the grief, perhaps the resolute- 
ness of his expression. 

“Then kiss me, mother,” he said. “For 
this is our last meeting.’ 

The conviction with which he spoke the 
words, and perhaps a faint return of mo- 
therly pride in the tall, strong figure block- 
ing the way, and almost commanding a fare- 
well, suddenly broke down her pride. She 
kissed him, and went from the room weeping. 
The sight of her tears was almost more than 
he could endure; he paced to and fro in 
hopeless misery. After all, had Jobn Hey- 
worth’s fate been so sad? Would not 
death—an early death—solve all these 
miserable problems and end the worst of the 
separation ? It is a mistake to think that it 
is only the aged who look forward to death 
with longing ; there are moments in youth 
when the sick distaste for liie, the fierce 
craving for freedom from pain, work upon 
the mind much more actively, though 
doubtless, in a healthy nature, they are soon 
conquered. Stretched on the floor of the 
deserted room, his face hidden, his frame 
shaken with sobs, Joscelyn Heyworth fought 
his way through his first great trouble, and 
presently, exhausted by want of food and by 
strong emotion, sleep fell upon him, and once 
more the spirit of his dead kinsman brought 
him comfort. It spoke of the shortness, yet 
of the vast importance, of the life on earth— 
the sole time in which it is given to man to 
suffer for the truth; and when, before long, 
Joscelyn awoke, he rose with a strange new 
energy of endurance, a sense that he was 
necded, and called and entrusted with a part 
in the great struggle for freedom. It was 
well for him that he could not look on into 
the future, could not tell how slowly, how 
painfully, with what dire checks liberty 
would gradually advance—well for him that 
he thought a few months would bring in the 
reign of peace and justice. For most truly 
“‘ we are saved by hope,” and the disappoint- 
ments and griefs, which would be intolerable 
were they foreseen as a whole, can be borne 
as they come to us one by one. 

Refreshed by sleep and food, he began to 
feel eager to attempt his escape, and the 
hours of waiting seemed long to him. Some- 
times he read in the psalter, sometimes 
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studied the picture of John Heyworth, or 
the quaint designs on the tapestry, and then 
again he would pace to and fro trying to 
plan out his future life, and wondering 
where and how he should again meet Mr. 
Hampden. At last, to his relief, he heard 
the bells of Shortell Church ringing for 
evening service ; later on, listening intently, 
he heard the closing of the great front door, 
and the steps and voices of those who were 
going to church. When the bells ceased 
chiming and the process of tolling in began, 
he knew that his time was come. With one 
more look round the haunted room where he 
had passed through so grievous a struggle, 
he turned away, and with some difficulty 
worked his way up the wide, old-fashioned 
chimney where the two bats had disappeared 
on the previous night. At last, breathless 
and half choking, he reached the place where 
the other chimney opened into the shaft. 
Here he paused for a minute or two, thank- 
ful to find a ledge that would support him. 
The ascent had been manageable, but about 
AXXIV—7 


the descent of the chaplain’s chimney he did 
not feel quite so easy in his mind. Luckily 
he had a steady head, and was well used to 
athletics, and though the descent was difficult 
and dangerous, and the prospect of lying on 
the hearth below with broken bones more 
than once flashed across him as with every 
muscle strained he cautiously made his way 
down, yet in the end he found himself stand- 
ing safely on the floor of the study, giddy 
and shaken, with strained and bleeding 
hands, but otherwise none the worse for the 
adventure. 

Opening the door, he listened for a minute, 
but the house was perfectly still. The ser- 
vants were far away in the north wing, and 
even if they heard steps would merely think 
that Dick had come in from the garden. So 
he quietly walked along the corridor into 
the hall, and upstairs to his room, and having 
washed off the soot and dust with which he 
was begrimed, and hastily changed his 
clothes, he snatched up his hat and cloak 
and stole down again, going by a side door 
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into the garden. In three minutes he had 
gained the shrubbery, and, striding along 
the paths by which he had only two days 
before conducted Isabella and Sir Toby, he 
hurried towards the arbour where Dick and 
Rosamond greeted him with exclamations of 
surprise and delight. 

“ How did you manage to get out ?” cried 
Rosamond. “ And, oh, look at your hands ! 
how you have hurt them !” 

“The brickwork of the chimneys is rough. 
But that is nothing,” he replied, sitting down 
between them. “Iam out and free, and can 
breathe again. The air of that room is like 
a vault.” 

* But what will you do?” said Dick, whose 
merry, careless face had grown strangely 
grave. ‘You have no money.” 

“Not a farthing,” said Joscelyn. “But I 
have a good pair of legs, at any rate, and it 
will go hard with me if I cannot contrive to 
reach Mr. Hampden and claim his promise of 
help—which help, I take it, will be a post in 
his regiment.” 

“T lost what little I had at play last night,” 
said Dick ruefully, “or it should have been 
yours.” 

“ And I have but these few pennies,” said 
Rosamond, “but they will be better than 
nothing ;” and amid protests and some laugh- 
ter she succeeded in putting them into the 
pocket of his doublet. Soon, however, the 
sense of the parting that must come in a few 
minutes sobered them. 

“There is one thing, Dick, which you will 
do for me,” said Joscelyn huskily ; “be to 
my father what Jervis can never be, what I 
would fain have been.” 

“T can never make up to him for you,” 
said Dick ; “ but I will not leave him, I pro- 
mise you. Oh, Joscelyn, is there no help for 
it? Must you indeed go ?” 

“There is no help,” said Joscelyn gravely. 
“ Did we not talk it all out the other night ? 
Neither of us can go against his conscience. 
Better to be opposed to each other than to 
be false to the sense of right.” 

He rose to go, but Rosamond clung to him 
with such bitter sobs that he was almost 
unnerved. 

“Oh, why must it be!” she cried. “If 
only it could have been Jervis! Why—why 
is there war at all ?” 

That was the question going up from thou- 
sands of hearts in England on that peaceful 
August evening, and many households were 
as cruelly divided as this one—father against 
son, and brother against brother. There was 
a painful silence in the arbour. Dick, witha 


choking feeling in his throat, looked across 
at. poor little Rosamond as she clung to her 
favourite brother, and he knew that for his 
sake Joscelyn would say no more as to the 
necessity of war and the reasons for it. The 
silence was eloquent of love triumphant over 
all differences of view. 

“Rosamond,” said Joscelyn at last, “ you 
will trust us both, ay, and pray for us both, 
I know.” 

She checked her tears with an effort. 

“ Always—always !” she said fervently. 

“We cannot tell what may happen,” he 
went on; “but whenever it is possible I will 
send word to Barnaby, and he will tell you 
and Dick and hold his tongue to the rest of 
the household. You must tell him I trust to 
him, for I will not risk going to his house 
now. Time is getting on, and I ought not 
to linger.” 

The terror lest her father should by chance 
encounter Joscelyn came as a help to Rosa- 
mond’s courage and carried her through the 
parting. 

“Yes, go,” she said, with a last kiss. ‘‘ The 
service may be shorter to-night than usual, 
and you might be seen and taken.” 

Anxiety now drove out every other feel- 
ing, and she was in fact the only clear-eyed 
one when, with a last embrace, Joscelyn tore 
himself away from Dick and in silence left 
the arbour. He would not let them come 
with him, but when his steps had died away 
in the distance they stole down to the edge 
of the shrubbery and watched him as he 
crossed the park in the direction of a small 
wicket-gate at the south-eastern corner. 

“‘ Dick,” said Rosamond, her voice falter- 
ing a little, “I believe he means to look in 
at the church that he may at least see the 
others once more.” 

Her instinct was right. Joscelyn left the 
park, walked hurriedly along the deserted 
road, passed through the churchyard gate 
and strode up the bricked pathway which led 
between a narrow avenue of lime-trees to the 
north porch. He did not enter the building, 
but crossed the grass to the south side and 
stole noiselessly up to one of the windows. 
The old Norman church, whose curiously 
bowed pillars represented the sides of a ship, 
the familiar round-headed arches, the little 
side-chapel where from his childhood he had 
come Sunday by Sunday with his parents, 
were all clearly revealed to him; he could 
even see the newly-erected brass to one “John 
Eager 20 March 1641,” with its quaint de- 
sign of a skeleton, and below the solemn 
warning— 
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* Ye earthly impes which here behold 
This picture with your eyes, 
Remember the end of mortal men 
And where their glory lies.” 

Close by, in the manor pew, with their backs 
to him, he could see his mother and Isabella, 
but his father’s side-face was visible as he 
knelt with closed eyes, and, though sobs rose 
in Joscelyn’s throat as he watched the old 
man’s devout face, he was glad that he could 
take away a happier remembrance of his 
father than the remembrance of that last 
sight of him in fierce anger on the Saturday 
morning. ‘The chaplain’s voice reached him 
distinctly, and with all his heart he joined 
once more in the words hallowed by the use 
of so many centuries: “ Fulfil now, O Lord, 
the desires and petitions of thy servants—as 
may be most expedient for them; granting 
us in this world knowledge of thy truth, and 
in the world to come life everlasting.” 

As the words of the grace were spoken he 
looked his last on his father’s face, and mov- 
ing out of sight leant for some minutes 


THAT TRAGIC JEST. 
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against the church wall, face and attitude 
alike telling of the grievous pain which tore 
his heart. Presently the sound of music 
roused him, and through the open windows 
there floated out to him the quaint words of 
one of the metrical psalms— 


** The Lord doth reign, whereat the earth 

May joy with pleasant voice, 

And eke the Isles with joyfull mirth 
May triumph and rejoice. 

Both clouds and darkness eke do swell 
And round about him beat : 

Yea, right and justice ever dwell 
And bide about his feet.” 


Before the next verse was ended the grave- 
yard was once more deserted ; the lime-trees 
rustled sadly in the evening breeze; the ruddy 
sunset light cast a glow over the old grey 
church and softened the more modern brick- 
work of the tower, and touched with glory 
the tomb of John Heyworth. But within 
the church remained loyal old Sir Thomas, 
and without—a solitary wayfarer passed 
swiftly along the rough highroad. 


THAT TRAGIC JEST. 


Az the whistling ice we wheeled 
Through that white day; the blanched hills reeled ; 
The blue above rang like a shield : 


A day of fierce delight. 


At last 


My woman’s whim a chance word cast ; 
A light word,—yet you gloomed, and passed. 


Your quick heels crunched across the snow ; 
I watched to see you turn: but no, 
Your skate-blades clashed ; you left me so. 


Your dog was kinder ; at my side, 
The friend of both, he would abide ; 
Till came his master’s angry chide. 


A dreary throstle chirped,—‘ Wait, wait ;” 
With proud heart rocked of Love and Hate, 
Wretched, I waited at the gate. 


The red moon burned above the height 
Through ragged pines; she mocked my plight, 
That virgin moon who ruled the night. 


The stern owls hooted ; well they knew 
That love, by waiting, comes to few ;— 
And never sign has come from you. 


HAMISH HENDNY. 








TUE HIGH PRIEST OF OUR PROFESSION, 


Some Plain Gords for Inquirers. 


By tue Ricut Rev. Proressorn CHARTERIS, D.D. 





HE Old Testament. pre- 
™| sents to us an elaborate 
ritual, which we are 
taught in the New 
Testament to regard as 
typical of the Redeemer 
‘of men and fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ. Of the 
three parallel and independent lines of pre- 
paration for Christ in the Bible of the 
Hebrews, the priestly, the kingly, and the 
prophetical, we probably occupy our minds 
chiefly, if not exclusively, with the last. We 
think of Jesus Christ as the Great Prophet 
or Revealer who was with God, and was 
God, and became God manifest in the flesh, 
so that whosoever hath seen Him hath seen 
the Father. We think of Jesus revealing 
the love of God, the patient, waiting, seek- 
ing, helpful love of Almighty God to every 
poor ruined sinner upon earth.’ a5) 

It was not always so. The tidal currents 











of human thought have often broken with 
most force upon another shore—on another 
side, at least, of the Great Rock of.the Truth 


of divine Revelation. There have been times 
when men thought only of Christ the Priest, 
offering Himself in sinless, sufficient sacrifice 
for the sins of the lost world, and setting 
men’s hearts and minds free from the guilt 
of transgression and the bondage of corrup- 
tion. There have been other times when 
men thought most of Christ the King, going 
fort’ conquering and to conquer: when they 
sought to make His banner the symbol of 
earthly sovereignty, and taught that the Son 
of God is the Lord of Hosts and Ruler of all 
souls and of all lands. Each of these is true: 
none of them is all the truth; but our minds 
seem to be incapable of entertaining the whole 
at once. 

If we are to dwell in this paper upon only 
one aspect of blessed truth, we do not forget 
that, however central and comforting, it is 
but a portion of the whole. 

The Old Testament represented the High 
Priest as one chosen of God, a man like unto 
his brethren, yet raised up above them to go 
nearer to God than they, to.go near to God 
in their name and stead ; to offer an atoning 
sacrifice by virtue of which he could sprinkle 
the mercy seat in the very Holy of Holies. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, seizing the cen- 
tral thoughts of the Old Dispensation, aud 


‘applying them to the New Testament to show 


how great Jesus Christ is, tells us of Him as 
the Great High Priest entering with His own 
blood into the Eternal Sanctuary for us. 

It was a great and solemn day in Israel 


‘when the High Priest entered the Holy of 


Holies. Not in his gorgeous robes, but in 
vestments of simple white, he went into the 
Holiest of all to sprinkle blood upon the merey 


-seat, which was the covering of the Ark of 


the Covenant. With incense from the altar 


‘that stood by the door, with blood from the 


bullock slain for himself and his house, with 
blood also from the goat of the sin-offering 
slain for the sins of the Congregation, he 
once and again sprinkled the mercy seat, and 
so made atonement for his own sins and for 
the sins of the people. No one was within 
the Tabernacle of the Congregation until the 
mystic sprinkling was completed, for until 
its completion no man in all the host was 
entitled to claim the privileges of a child of 
God in the sanctuary ; and so all the people 
waited in solemn expectant silence until 
their priest had accomplished his functions. 
There was but that one representative man 
allowed to enter the place of ordinary wor- 
ship and to penetrate to the inner chamber 
where righteousness and mercy were en- 
shrined. When the priest came out from 
this greatly daring interview with Jehovah, 
the whole people eagerly crowded into the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation, the court of 
worship—for now they had the right todo 
so—and sang the national anthem of Israel: 
“Praise the Lord, for He is good, for His 
mercy endureth for ever.” 

When we try to apply all this to our own 
position as Christians we are met with a 
difficulty. Our High Priest has gone into the 
very presence of God for us with His own 
blood, but He remains there. We believe 
that He represents us in the presence of God. 
But how do we know that He has been 
accepted, as ancient Israel knew when its 
priest came out from beside the mercy seat! 
The priest went in representing man; he 
came out representing the mercy of the 
living God ; but who now comes out from 
the upper sanctuary to represent God to us! 
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The Apostle Peter was thinking of that when 
he pointed to the gifts of Pentecost, and said, 
“Therefore, being by the right hand of God 
exalted, He hath shed forth that which ye 
now see and hear.” That is to say: These 
are the gifts of the accepted Saviour—they 
prove that He has been accepted—the gifts 
for the children, yea, for the rebellious also. 
And of this, too, the other apostle was think- 
ing when he said that the Church is Christ’s 
Body, completing the work of redemption 
upon earth. Christ enables His people to 
stand and to act in His stead; to be His 
witnesses, His representatives. Because He 
lives we live also. It is not a remote event, 
dim in the mists of history, that we contem- 
plate in the Gospel: it is an ever-present, 
continuous work ; and when we look up into 
heaven, whither Christ has gone for us, we 
see that His work is new as our sins and 
eternal as our souls. He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us ; and we ourselves, in our 
renewed life, are the proofs that His inter- 
cession is accepted and effectual. Every 
priest had this double function, to represent 
man to God and God to man; and our High 
Priest continueth ever in His twofold office. 
Still He says to God: “Father, forgive 
them;” and tous: “I condemn thee not ; 


go and sin no more.” 

But now the parallel fails ; for the infinite 
knowledge Jesus has of each one of us leaves 
all likeness far below: His knowledge of 
each one is as divine as His sympathy is 


human.. One can easily realise that some- 
times when the Hebrew priest went near to 
God for Israel, and for his. own family, the 
sin of a beloved child or of some other one 
of his own flesh and blood, gave indescribable 
pathos and significance to his every action. 
It seemed as though it were his own heart’s 
blood he was sprinkling on that mercy seat, 
his own purest aspirations that were rising 
to Jehovah, when he waved the incense in 
the dimly-lighted sanctuary, and the cry of 
his soul was, “Oh, that my Ishmael, my 
wandering boy, might live before Thee!” 
This, which may have come once and again 
in the ministrations of a lifetime in the 
Temple, on those great days that came once 
a year, this is always true of our merciful 
and faithful High Priest ; this is the burden 
and plea of Him who has entered into the 
presence of God for us, not only for us all, 
but for each one of us. Not only does the 
parallel fail, but perhaps the type fails like- 
wise ; for what burden on the ot of a son 
of Aaron can even faintly typify the sorrow, 
and the longing, and the pleading of Jesus 


Christ for those who are members of His 
body and His flesh and His blood ! 

No doubt some one may rejoin that all 
this is too anthropomorphic, is too much a 
human figure to be profitable ; and may ask 
us why we should try at all to represent 
with earthly figures the things in the heavens. 
But may we not say with the Reformer, “I 
can no other”? When God sought to reveal 
Himself to mankind in the fullest possible 
measure it behoved Him to become man. 
And when Jesus as Man was revealing the 
Father it behoved Him to use human figures. 
Should we really know more of the love of 
God if we gave up thinking of it as a Father’s 
love for a child? Should we really know 
more of Christ’s present relation to us if we 
did not try to think how our sins grieve 
Him, even crucify Him afresh, as though 
His body could again be nailed to the 
accursed tree? Verily, no. We may work 
our way into abstractions, but their goal is 
Pantheism ; if we would have a living faith 
and trust we must, through the help of 
human likening, realise the person of Jesus 
Christ : whom having not seen we love : who 
is the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. 

Let us, therefore, realise the infinite com- 
passion of Jesus Christ, touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. I. know a good 
man, in whom many confide, who once said, 
*T am tired and weary, hearing of all those 
men’s sins.” The human heart has a limited 
power of compassion. But our Redeemer 
never wearies. It is easier to tell Him than 
to tell any living man ; easier than it would 
have been to tell any apostle or saint of 
them all. I could not have gone to St. Paul 
wih the story of my wavering and weakness, 
for he once for all left the old life and clave 
to Jesus of Nazareth. I could not have gone 
to St. John with the confession of my dis- 
trust and unbelief and ofttimes faded love, 
for after he rested his head on the Saviour’s 
breast he seems to have kept the perfect love 
that casteth out fear. There have been times 
when I could tell a great deal to St. Peter, 
for to the last he wrote as one who never 
forgot that even after being forgiven for the 
great denial he had often gone astray ; but 
yet he seems before the end to have outlived 
it all, and to have “sanctified the Lord Christ 
in his heart” in a way I cannot understand. 

We can always tell all to Jesus Christ. 
The divine “Come unto Me” is as fresh and 
clear as when it first stole into the ears of 
the disciples. He can still touch the leprous 
soul and heal it; Himself not being made 
unclean. Inasmuch as He is the living Lord 
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His sorrow and pity for the sinner still wears 
and pains the heart that was broken for our 
sins. He is still bearing across. He saved 
others, Himself He cannot spare. Perhaps 
we Protestant preachers have not made this 
clear to poor people ; and have on the con- 
trary removed the risen Lord from the regions 
of humanity, so that saints and martyrs, and 
above all the mother of the Lord, are still 
regarded and invoked by believers throughout 
a great part of the Christian Church as com- 
passionate human friends though in Heaven. 
The Christ seems too far away from the poor 
longing devotees. Yet it is true for all time 
and for all men that He is touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. It is a comfort ; 
it is also a warning. It must mean that our 
evil doings still give pain and trouble to 
the heart that once was broken for our sins. 
Does not this thought make us shrink from 
sin which grieves Him so sorely? Does it 
not also make us sure that He will save to 
the uttermost ? 

This leads us to realise Christ’s infinite 
power to save. ‘Now once, in the end of 
the world, He hath appeared to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” The Hebrew 
sacrifice which put away, or “covered,” sin, 
gave ability rather than security, i.e. it did 
not so much make a man safe, as make him 
able to come into the Temple and serve God. 
And even so Christ’s work does not so much 
make us safe—though we have terrified moods 
when safety is an infinite blessing and com- 
fort—as make us uble in new life to offer to 
God the sacrifices of a living obedience. “I 
can do all things,” said a very truthful man, 
“through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
It is a small matter, the more or less of «sy 
own weakness ; it is everything that thore 
is enough of infinite strength to make me 
strong. 

We see how vital is the question of our 
relation to the Saviour. It is in union with 
Him we are saved. The High Priest was 
one of the people; and in so far as he and 
they were identified did His sacrificial acts 
avail for them. And it is in this identifica- 
tion we are saved. Mystery: we cannot 
explain it; yet blessed truth wherein the 
fathers fell asleep and now live for ever with 
the Lord. The perfection of Christ without 
His priesthood would be a pattern but not a 


power. It does not heal a paralytic to tell 
him how strong men leap and walk and so 
praise God ; nor will it heal him to see one 
who is a model of manly strength; and no 
more will it avail for me in my sins to read 
a perfect law or even to see the picture of 
the life of a perfect man. But when in His 
great power the Saviour touches us and says, 
“‘ Because I live ye shall live also,” and takes 
our hand and lifts us, then we too can walk 
and leap and praise God. That He helps, 
that they who trust in Him have never been 
confounded, is the experience of all saints in 
all ages. We cannot see or know the bond, 
the nexus, between us and Him—how can we 
expect to see it when we cannot see the bond 
between soul and body in our own person ?— 
but that it is best described as trust, and 
that the trust opens within us a fountain of 
supernatural power, is as sure as revelation 
and testimony and experience can make it. 
The new power, the new birth, the new man; 
this is for them that know; no others can 
tell ; but to every one of us it is offered, and, 
if we allow, it will be given. 

His word is our guide. Each one needs a 
special portion, and each one for himself 
must seek and find it. It is thus we come 
to know the marvellous fulness of the reve- 
lation. I need a book in my library. I 
scarcely see the others, but, as my eye runs 
along the shelves, I see the book I want at 
this moment ; it may be another book I look 
for to-morrow, and then I shall not see this 
one. So it is with Gospel promises. The 
one we need at this moment starts into 
lustrous significance as God’s own message 
tous. As every one of the books, so every 
one of the promises is always there, and each 
is found as it is needed. 

This does not mean, as some would have 
it, that we make up our own minds as to the 
Saviour that we need, and then ascribe all 
the attributes of the Saviour to Jesus Christ. 
On the contrary it means that He has already 
been revealed with such divine thoughtful- 
ness as to anticipate all our longings and 
needs in actual promise and actual manifesta- 
tion of power. 

May we, according to our several wants 
and ever-enlarging capacities, be enriched 
with a portion of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ ! 





Summer-house at south end of the “‘ Sand-walk.” 


THE HOME OF A NATURALIST. 
By tHe Rev. O. J. VIGNOLES, M.A. 


a iw is not every one’s lot to get to 

Corinth,”* so the Roman poet tells 
us; and no wonder, for the journey from 
Brundusium to Greece was encompassed with 
many difficulties to the ancient voyager. 
Horace had proved the perils of ‘ Adria,” 
and there are numberless allusions in the 
great writer’s poems to its unexpected muta- 
tions of temper, and the frequency of its 
dark skies, its angry billows, and its ruth- 
less winds. 

In visiting the home of the great naturalist 
of this century there are no such perils of 
the deep, and yet it is by no means easy to 
get at that sequestered spot on the backbone 
of the chalk escarpment of Mid Kent, which 
has now become classic ground as the scene 
of those meditations and experiments and pro- 
found generalisations which have built up the 
imperishable fame of Charles Darwin—monu- 

* * Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 


mentum wre perennius. It is close upon four 
miles from Orpington on the South-Eastern 
Railway, and the visitor must walk the whole 
way, unless he is so fortunate as to find a 
carriage waiting at the station to carry its 
owner to Down, and to be courteously in- 
vited to take the only spare seat; but this 
was a piece of unexpected good luck which 
fell to the writer’s lot, as the home of the 
gentleman to whom I refer was close to Mrs. 
Darwin’s residence. For a Londoner the 
only other way of reaching Down is from 
Hayes, where a carriage may be ordered 
beforehand ; or, if the visitor is equal to it, 
there lies a glorious walk of five miles before 
him, over the “Blackheath pebble beds” 
which form the tertiary outlier of Hayes 
and Keston Commons ; and then on through 
the delightful park of Holwood, now belong- 
ing to the Earl of Derby, but which a cen- 
tury ago was the property of the great 
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statesman William Pitt, and was his favourite 
retreat from the strife of controversy and 
the cares of State. 

As is well known, Charles Darwin could 
not endure a town life, for which his tastes, 
his habits, and, above all, his health un- 
fitted him. Social meetings (he tells us) 


always at the time gave a fillip to his spirit, 
but the excitement was invariably followed 
by painful physical and mental prostration. 
Thus it happened that he was driven into 
the country, and (to use his own words) 


“after a long and fruitless search in Surrey 

and elsewhere, at last found this house (at 

Down) and purchased it—pleased with the 

extreme quietness and rusticity of the place,” 

This was in September, 1842, and here the 

great philosopher was permitted to live and 

labour for nearly forty years; or, as he 

modestly puts it, “my chief enjoyment and 

sole employment through life has been scien- 
tific work.” 

It was in the pursuit pf scientific relaxa- 

tion that a party of geologists found their 

way by road and rail, by carriage or 

on foot, to this remote but pleasing 

retreat on the 18th June, 1892; an 

appropriate day, for we know “peace 

hath her victories no less renowned 

than war,” and beyond controversy 

Charles Darwin has climbed to as 

secure a footing on the platform of 

fame by his scientific achievements 

as did the immortal “ Duke” by his 

skill and daring and patient endur- 

ance on the field of battle. Our 

leaders on the occasion were 

Messrs. Whitaker and Leighton, to- 

gether with an amateur geologist 

and explorer, whose contributions to 

our acquaintance with pre-historic 

mau by his discovery of paleoliths 


The “ Sand-walk,.”’ 
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Down House—south side. 


on the chalk hills of Mid Kent have been 
gratefully acknowledged by the leaders of 
geological inquiry. * 

By the peculiarities of. the South-Eastern 
train service, and by the unexpected kind- 
ness of the resident already referred to, I 
found myself at Down fully two hours earlier 
than the other members of our little congress; 
and here was a delightful opportunity of 
quiet hero-worship, “far from the madding 
crowd,” in the silent solitary shrine conse- 
crated by the genius, and still (as it were) 
haunted by the spirit of one of the noblest 
and yet humblest of the high priests of in- 
ductive science. No member of the Darwin 
family was in the house, but I was bidden a 
kind welcome by a courteous lady who had 
long been a member of the household, and 
had often read to Mr. Darwin from some 
favourite novel in the half hours of intermis- 
sion of his daily toil. My guide took me 
into the garden, and we held a brief converse 
on the characteristics of the great man, from 
whom she “had received,” as she said, ‘‘ more 
truly religious lessons than (glancing at my 

* Mr. De Barri Crawshay, of Sevenoaks. 


View from the garden 


white tie) from any minister of the Church of 
England.” I quite assented, and assured her 
of my admiration for those qualities which in 
him were so conspicuous, but in most of us 
—lay or clerical—so rare: sound judgment, 
unwearied industry, absence of prejudice, a 
passionate love of truth, and withal abound- 
ing charity, all different aspects of real reli- 
gion; to which the lady simply answered, 
“ Yes, and humility.” Her words made me 
think of parts of his autobiography where it 
is evident that Darwin then retained reve- 
rence for revealed religion, ¢.g. in his notes 
on visiting some of the Pacific isles on his 
voyage in the Beagle. “It is admirable to 
behold what the missionaries have effected 
both here, and in New Zealand. I firmly 
believe they are good men, working for a 
good cause.” And in a letter he remarks: 
“The impossibility of conceiving that this 
grand and wondrous universe, with our con- 
scious selves, arose through chance, seems to 
me the chief argument for the existence of 
God. . . . I have always considered that the 
theory of evolution is quite compatible with 
that belief.” Darwin’s Life,” vol. i, pp. 
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Front of Darwin’s house at Down. 


306, 307. I made no further remark, however, 
to my companion, but recalled that marked 
exemplification of this virtue of humility 
given in his “ Autobiography,” when, on 
receiving from the Malay peninsula in July, 
1858, A. R. Wallace’s “ Essay on the Ten- 
dency of Varieties to depart indefinitely from 
their Original Type,” Darwin at once deter- 
mined to do nothing more with his own 
manuscript notes on the “Origin of Spe- 
cies,” saying that Wallace had independently 
worked out the same views, “but had ex- 
pressed them much better.” It was with 
difficulty Lyell persuaded him to read an 
abstract of his own work on the same even- 
ing that he communicated Wallace’s Essay 
to the members of the Linnzan Society. 
What thoughts of the immortal “ Origin ” 
thronged within me as I stood alone in the 
very penetralia of its birthplace, the larger 
of the two studies which were his workshop, 
and gazed on that admirable photograph of 
the author—taken at the time or shortly 
before the publication of his book—which 
is reproduced as a frontispiece to the first 
volume of his “ Life”! What a grand ex- 
panse of brow, what serious purpose in the 
steadfast face, what intelligence and trans- 
parent truthfulness in the expressive eyes, 
what simplicity and benevolence in the open 
countenance! And this was the spot where 
the great investigator sat down, on the very 


morning after the reading of those two 
memorable papers, to compose his “ Prin- 
cipia”—as the book might well be called— 
of the system of organic life on our earth, 
as the mighty Newton had done nigh two 
centuries earlier for the mechanism of the 
heavens. In this room Darwin began the 
final arrangement and condensation of those 
piles of manuscript which contained the re- 
searches and observations on which he had 
laboured at intervals for twenty-one years, 
and (as he has told us) he wrote continuously 
and with intense application “for one year 
and ten days”; and the fruit of this travail 
was the completion of the “Origin of Spe- 
cies ” in the late summer, and its publication 
and triumphant reception by the world in 
the November of 1859. 

Remembering the philosopher’s habits, I 
looked closely at the bookshelves in this 
room, but the collection was somewhat mis- 
cellaneous. Amongst them, however, as I 
expected, was a goodly array of novels; but 
the volumes had evidently been bought for 
reading, not for show. No stately phalanx 
of Scott’s or James’, or. Bulwer Lytton’s 
romances, with costly bindings and richly 
gilt backs, such as one often sees in the well- 
ordered library of a town or country man- 
sion; but the volumes were mostly “ yellow- 
backs,” many of them belonging rather to 
the category of the “intense” than to the 
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« jnspired,” and in every case giving evidence 
of being procured to be thumbed and read 
and put away, all packed together on the 
plainest and homeliest of bookshelves, with- 
out nail-studded leather fringe below or green 
baize edging above. There they were clus- 
tered, without formal array or order, Dickens’, 
Marryat’s, Yonge’s, Oliphant’s, Lever’s, Brad- 
don’s, et hoc genus omne. Each had served 
its turn, had ministered to the dulce desipere 
of the great thinker, or contributed its harm- 
less opiate to his tired mind ; had evoked 
the quiet laugh, or unlocked the too-little 
used chambers of imagery, or, it may be, de- 
manded from that childlike nature a tribute 
drawn from the “sacred source of sympa- 
thetic tears.” 

It was a pleasure to find this motley col- 
lection undispersed ; but not all the books 
were novels. Others I saw which suggested 
that Mr. Darwin’s sons, now grown to man’s 
estate, walking in their father’s footsteps, 
and even augmenting his fame, had laughed 
and cried over childish tales of tender pity 
and boyish heroism. Moreover, I espied two 
books of a religious character, side by side, 
both expressive of the breadth of mind, the 
freedom from effete conventionality, and the 
presence of a true devotional spirit, which 


are now the distinguishing characteristics of 


the liberal school of theology. The two books 
were the sermons of F. W. Robertson and of 
Bishop Colenso. Five-and-thirty years ago 
the writings of the one were hardly rated as 
orthodox, whilst those of the other were 
branded as the most pernicious heresy ; and 
doubtless that same estimate still holds with 
the small remnant of what was once a great 
party, with whom one particular method of 
interpreting Christian doctrine is the only 
safe path to Heaven, and who “hate with a 
perfect hatred” the whole apparatus of tex- 
tual and historic criticism which has riven 
the fetters of Biblical study, and drawn into 
the ranks of sacred scholarship some of the 
loftiest and most devout intellects of the 
present generation. 

Perhaps if I had ventured on a closer 
scrutiny I might have discovered the copy 
of Paley’s “ Evidences ” and of his “ Natural 
Theology,” both of which works Darwin 
regarded as models of close and conclusive rea- 
soning, “the premises” (as he says) “being 
granted ;” and he always, and rightly, valued 
at the highest rate the exquisite clearness 
and perspicuity of the writer’s style. 

But—whether for good or ill—* Evolu- 
tion” has so largely remodelled our interpre- 
tation of “ Nature,” and possibly is doing the 
same with many of our conceptions of Chris- 
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tianity, that the old methods of reasoning 
upon phenomena—mental and physical, sen- 
suous and supersensuous—have very little 
dialectic efficacy on the modern intellect, and 
have become practically obsolete. 

In the midst of my cogitations the visiting 
party arrived, headed by our courteous host, 
Mr. William Darwin, who had come from 
Southampton expressly to meet them, as his 
mother (the owner of the house) could not 
be present. Of this venerable lady I may 
say in passing that she is in the full posses- 
sion of all her faculties, and is still blessed 
with excellent health. How much is owing 
to her for the scrupulous and reverent care 
that preserves undisturbed the many touch- 
ing memorials of her husband’s personality 


and work, in the spot now consecrated by’ 


the remembrance of his life and labours ! 

Mr. W. Darwin pointed out in the smaller 
study many impressive relics of his father ; 
his favourite chair, the table at which he 
wrote, the microscope which he used so con- 
stantly in his physiological and anatomical 
researches ; and on this table were numerous 
sheets of his MS. notes, and, above all, the 
last pages which he had penned before death 
put an end to his toil and called him to his 
well-earned rest. 


In the drawing-room, on a side-table, there 


was laid open for our inspection the large 
handsomely-bound album, which was pre- 
sented to the distinguished English student 
of science by all the great naturalists belong- 
ing to the German, French, Austrian, Danish, 
and other foreign Universities. Their names 
are legion, and their photographs number 
several hundreds, and completely fill the 
volume. On the dedication page is an in- 
scription in richly-illuminated letters :— 


‘“ DEM 
CHARLES DARWIN 
‘Reformator der Natur-geschichte.”’ 


Underneath many of the portraits were 
written the individual’s name and title, but 
by far the majority were left without such 
indication: If a stranger might venture on 
a suggestion, it would largely add to the 
interest of this heirloom and to the in- 
trinsic value of the album if the needful 
information were given in every case. 

For another reason I was glad I arrived 
early at Down, for I thus was able to spend 
a whole hour entirely in solitary meditation, 
loitering along Darwin’s own particular walk, 
his favourite, and, I believe, his only. place 
of exercise ; a beaten path extending along 


three sides of a small wood, measuring in all 
about one-third. of a mile, and bearing the 
name of the “Sand-walk.” In this seques- 
tered spot the great philosopher on every 
fine day took his ‘‘ constitutional,” if such a 
word of mundane association, so suggestive 
of one’s own too often vacuous and listless 
promenade, can be applied to the self-com- 
muning sage whose presence seems still to 
hover round this lonely spot. We can pic- 
ture him as he paced the narrow footway, 
or rested awhile on the rustic seats over- 
shadowed by thick shrubs, pondering long 
and painfully on the complex and far-reach- 
ing results of his great central generalisation, 
the “Origin of Species” in the world of 
organic nature. That the writer of this 
article is not giving the reins to his own un- 
disciplined fancy is shown by the simple inci- 
dent, related by Darwin himself, of his noting 
“the very spot on the high road over which 
the carriage was passing” when the idea of 
variation of species by migration and change 
of local condition first occurred to him. We 
can conceive how slowly but surely the ulti- 
mate issues of that grand. but simple hypo- 
thesis thronged upon his mental gaze, and 
how a calm confidence in the invincible truth 
of Evolution gradually but firmly established 
itself-in his mind. Humble as he was, the 
prospect must have filled his soul with glow- 
ing expectations, not of human applause or 
of the rewards that fall to the statesman, the 
senator, or the speculator; but of the calm 
triumph of truth over error, of light over 
darkness, of the symmetry and simplicity of 
natural law over the confusion and caprice 
that marked the artificial hypotheses of 
prejudice and ignorance. 

Yet we must never forget that (to: use 
Professor Tyndall’s words) Evolution neither 
solves nor professes to solve the ultimate 
mystery of this universe. Or, as the late 
Aubrey Moore said: “ Evolution has done 
nothing to explain creation.” The problem 
of Archebiosis still remains unsolved ; and 
we may do worse than fall back on the 
suggestion of one of the greatest Fathers of 
the Church, when he says, in commenting 
on Genesis: “God at first created many 
germs which should afterwards develope 
according to their own laws.” 

In the garden through which a visitor must 
pass to reach the “‘Sand-walk” there are seen 
the beds, diverted once more to the cultiva- 
tion of homely vegetables, and unconscious 
of the higher uses to which they were:once 
dedicated by the great experimentalist, where 
he sowed different kinds of grass seed, and 
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counted each individual stem as it grew, in 
order to observe or discover the traces of 
cross-fertilisation, or the tendency of any 
species to variation. And it was in the 
neighbouring meadow that he laid down 
the chalk, the gradual subsidence of which 
was to mark the rate of deposition of the 
mould above it by the operation of earth 
worms. 

At the eastern extremity of the outbuild- 
ings were the dove-cots, the home of . birds 
now immortalised in the prosaic records of 
science, in which were reared the varieties of 
breeds and cross-breeds of countless families 
of pigeons ; and the results of these patient 
and long-continued experiments became—as 
we all know—a very important factor in the 
practical confirmation of the theory of Evo- 
lution. Here (as Dr. E. Ray Lankester has 
put it) was proved the possibility of “ ba- 
lance.” or “ elaboration,” or “ degeneration,” 
in the genus Columbe. 


The ingenuity of the philosopher discerns 
the direction of Nature’s laws towards im- 
provement or deterioration in organized 
beings, according to the more or less favour- 
able condition of their environment. Care, 
nurture, and felicitous combinations produce 
variety and beauty of form and colour, and 
a continual tendency to advance in the scale 
of natural endowment. And the converse is 
equally true; a colony of pigeons in some 
far-off island, isolated from the haunts of 
civilised man, would be compelled by the 
operation of law to revert slowly to some 
lower and more primitive type; discarding 
the badges of a higher culture, losing by de- 
grees the marks of grace and beauty once 
attained to, and conforming to the ruder 
image and the less perfect structure of the 
past. And the lesson runs into deeper 
ground than this, for as domesticated ani- 
mals gradually lose their higher qualities if 
they chance to be driven again into a wild 
condition, so does man deteriorate, both in 
body and mind, by any reversion to 
savagery in social or civil or domestic life. 
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By neglecting physical requirements hi- 
body must degenerate ; and by disregarding 
the mental and spiritual culture of his higher 
nature, his moral character may become de- 
based by lawlessness and vice, and his soul 
be atrophied by disobedience to the demands 
of conscience and religion. 

The visitors to Down House were now dis- 
persed over the grounds, having enjoyed 
with evident relish—after their long pedes- 
trian excursion over the chalk plateau—the 
bountiful refreshments so liberally laid out for 
them by order of Mrs. Darwin. The lawns 
are spacious and beautifully kept, and there 
was a profusion of flowers on all sides, and 
some magnificent trees and shrubs, which, on 
the south-east side, had formed leafy alleys, 
affording delightful strolls to the urban visi- 
tors, and providing a shady retreat, here and 
there, for the contemplative, in which’ to 
dwell on some of the many problems of na- 
tural existence, of mental and material life 
in man and beast, which the works of the 
great Kentish philosopher are continually 
bringing before us. 

How to discern between the “ knowable” 
and the “unknowable” ; how to combine the 
assured prevalence of inviolable natural law 
with the undeniable claims and instinctive 
convictions of moral right and wrong, and, 
above all, with the secret whisperings of the 
hope of immortality hereafter, must ever 
provide the thoughtful mind with the gravest 
and most momentous cogitations. 

Yet, as full of such “ obstinate question- 
ings” we move homeward, perhaps, in more 
senses than one, the answer may be found 
nearer than we supposed : Solvitur ambulando. 

And now, at the close of the record of this 
memorable day, I think I cannot do better 
than conclude with the lines of Burns :— 


“ But how my subject theme may gang, 
Let time and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps—turn out a sermon.’’, 


Our illustrations are executed from photo 
graphs taken by C. Essenhigh Corke, Seven- 
oaks, by kind permission of Mrs. Darwin. 
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CONCERNING M. D. 
Bry GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 
at VERY subject is equally fertile 
Bd ‘. 


to me,” wrote the Seigneur de 
Montaigne: “a fly will serve 
me for a subject.” As who 
should say, Lo, now! even on 
an unconsidered trifle, a bagatelle, an airy 
nothing, you shall see me indite a goodly 
matter. “Twas a foolish boast; for whoso 
would discourse on Musca Domestica shall dis- 
cover that in the consideration of his dip- 
terous house-mate and trencher-companion 
he hath his work cut out for him; and if 
he succeed, after much exercitation of his 
intellects, in producing a fairly ingenious 
excursus, he shall have reasonable cause to set 
a-swing the joy-bells of his native village. 

Veritably M. D. is in no sense a mediocrity. 
Though (if thou canst catch him) thou 
mayest easily enough put an hook into his 
nose or bind him for thy maidens—'tis cruel 
sport !—yet is he not so insignificant of 
dimensions but that he hath covered with 
his wing some of the works of man’s cunning 
(witness the war-chariot and four horses 
carved by Myrmecides in minutest ivory), 
and hath eclipsed the splendour of a heavenly 
luminary, as when he settled on the object- 
glass of Galileo his star-tube. 

But ’tis not here that I would speak of his 
physical excellence, wherein he joineth the 
attributes of the bird of the air to those of 
the beast of the fieid, and displayeth six legs 
in token of the union. Rather will I dwell 
on his gentleness and affability as the friend 
of man. In vain shall you seek him in 
regions, whether arctic or tropical, where 
the five-fingered foot of Homo treadeth not ; 
even the delectable coral isles of the south 
are unlovely to him till some carven canoe 
hath been drawn up within the reef, and the 
savage hath planted his date-palm. Where 
he is not, that is solitude. Without him 
man is indeed alone. “Is any one with 
Domitian?” asked the Roman courtier. “Not 
even a fly,” responded the witty slave. 

Where humanity abides, there doth he 
congregate and disport himself. He loveth 
thee and thy wife, thy man-servant and thy 
maid-servant, and thy cattle; neither doth 
he begrudge to fondle the stranger that is 
within thy gates. 

Mark how he visiteth the cradle of thy 
new-born babe ; how he singeth about him 
a low lullaby; how he lighteth near the 
flower-like face of the little one. With what 
a kindly curiosity doth he creep across the 





piece of white gauze with which, in mistaken 
solicitude, thou hast tented thine offspring’s 
slumber. How he seeketh if there be tilted 
fold or corner which will give him entrance 
to a closer communion with thy strangerling ; 
and how, if he find not one, he resteth on 
the spot where plump arm or chubby cheek 
toucheth the unwelcome network. 

With thee, too, though he hath known 
thee from of old, how he insisteth on friend- 
liness, hour by hour, day after day. Thou 
raisest thine hand against him in petulance 
or in wrath, and he forgiveth thee seven 
times, and seventy times seven times. He 
entreateth thee with the sedulous singleness 
of true affection ; he hath a many-chambered 
heart, and in each chamber it beateth for 
thee. Thou grievest him, yet will he take 
no denial ; he will not let the sun go down 
upon thine anger. 

** Ein que bodegon hemos comido juntos?” asks 
the haughty Hidalgo: out of which platter, 
fellow, have we two eaten that thou playest 
thy familiarity on me? Who shall reason 
thus with M.D.? Hath he not sipped from 
the brink of thy cup? Hath he not coasted 
the margin and spied out the succulence of 
thy plate? Nor canst thou charge him with 
sycophancy because of thine opulence. The 
poor man’s board is as familiar to him as 
thine own, and thy hospitality he relisheth 
not less than that of princes. 

How closely hath he studied thee and thy 
peculiarities! He knoweth where thou art 
most sensitive—whether it be thy hand or 
the features of thy face, the tip of thine ear 
or the ivory region on the dome of thought. 
Here he droppeth down and thrilleth thee 
with a touch. Thou brushest him away ; 
carelessly at first, then brusquely, then with 
guileful approach and crafty suddenness, 
then with undisguised savagerv ; thou dost 
arise and comport thyself with unseemly 
passion, and utterest fell incantations; yet 
with an alert and delicate wing he eludeth 
thee, and at each rebuff returneth to the 
same spot. How doth he encompass this so 
perfectly ? Wilt thou caparison thy steed ? 
Yet shalt thou nowise escape his solicitude. 
M. D. shall balance on either ear of the 
fleetest, and shall play carelessly about it, 
even though he devour the ground with 
swiftness. Shall we not contemplate these 
marvels ? 

How doth he evade thine hostility ? Con- 
sider those two iridescent wings of his, which 
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thy little one would pluck off so callously. 
Mark the network of veins and breathing- 
pipes which expands through their trans- 
parent gauze. Scare him with thy violence, 
and these shall vibrate three, four thousand 
strokes to the second, and M. D. shall be 
thirty, five-and-thirty feet away from thy 
hand. Canst thou, O sluggard, even think 
at such arate? Shall he not jibe and cry, 
Tush ! tush! if thou shouldst seek to pursue 
him ? 

How doth he detect the craftiness of thine 
approach and the suddenness of thine on- 
slaught ? Hast thou considered those orbéd 
brown eyes of his? First, he winketh not ; 
and remember that of the twenty pairs of 
gladiators matched by the Roman Emperor, 
twas the two unwinking swordsmen who 
survived. For no briefest tick of time are 
the mirrors of M. D.’s sense shrouded over. 
Approach him on the right, and through 
four-thousand six-sided lens-facets he hath 
knowledge of thee; approach him on the 
left, and thou art betrayed to his vigilance 
by another four-thousand windows ; if thou 
menace him from above he watcheth thee 
through three sky-lights in the roof! Place 
him on the thirtieth meridian of Mercator’s 
Projection, and shall he not take in at one 
glance the Old World and the Americas and 
a starry creature of the Zodiac overhead ? 

If thou be a physicist, adapt one of his 
myriad-faceted corneas, and, with the help 
of a microscope, thou shalt multiply a Guards- 
man into a host of Liliputians and shalt 
enjoy a civic illumination at the cost of a 
farthing candle. But not thus doth M. D. 
take cognisance of creation ; rather doth he 
use his optical instruments in the fashion of 
a manifold stereoscope, and picture to him- 
self the whole ring of the horizon in a single 
flash. That speck of “ grey matter” at the 
centre of his diminutive head is a magic 
mirror showing the circumference of all with- 
out. How he burnisheth those marvellous 
eyes with the silken brushes nature hath 
attached to his feet! Watch him as he sit- 
teth on end and seemeth to claw his poll in 
perplexity over a matter he would fain recol- 
lect. °Tis not perplexity, tis not oblivion ; 
he but cleaneth the many windows of the 
house of intelligence. 

Such an one is M. D. ; and yet these things 
are but a tithe of his excellence. Didst thou 
not know he was worthy to be thine house- 
mate and commensal? Entreat him with 
amity. He is true to thee in poverty as in 
wealth. In sorrow as in joy he faileth not 
to do what he may to divert thee. And in 
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the hushed chamber what time the sickness 
is sore on thee and thou babblest unwisely, 
those who watch by thy bed know that the 
end is near when they see thy hands striving 
to catch him in the empty air. 

Who knoweth the house of M. D.? Who 
hath observed him as he caressed his little 
ones in his dwelling? ‘Tis not strange that 
no mortal eye hath discovered the breeding- 
places of the godwit, the knot, the curlew- 
sandpiper. The north-star hideth these away 
under his icy wings ; but M.D. is our familiar, 
and yet little do we know of him save that 
he derives of honourable and antique lineage. 
As the bee, 


“* Whose drowsy humming 
Was prophetic of man’s coming, 
Lics in gem-like tomb of amber, buried in the Miocene,” 


even so lieth M. D. in the precious gum of 
the pre-historic forest; and if the bee was 
prophetic, how much more specifically so 
was Musca of the Homestead? My spirit 
yearneth over M. D. in those houseless ages 
of anticipation and waiting. I note change 
of climate, scene-shifting of landscape. At 
length I hear the footfall of the first savage 
hunter, and, hark! the joyous buzz with 
which M. D. settleth and titillateth for the 
first time a hirsute human face. 

History in her voluminous records taketh 
little note of him. History is the courtly 
chronicle of Kings; but he was familiar with 
Kings—too familiar, it would appear, with 
those of Nineveh, for did they not choose 
as one of the insignia of royalty the jewelled 
feather fly-flap ? as who should say, “Get 
thee gone, thou art not one of us ; consort 
with common clay !” 

Whether he or a less beneficent relative 
was deified at Ekron the priestly books do 
not make manifest, but certain it is the 
image of a dipterous god was worshipped in 
that city and a Jewish king sought the divine 
compassion of a fly. It pleaseth me to think 
this was our homely and humanized M. D. 
If he remembers, how must he chuckle to 
himself at our inconsistencies—now worship- 
ping him, now chevying him in impotent ire. 

That he was valiant we have the testimony 
of Homer his Iliad. But that M. D. ever 
sat on a wheel and bragged of the dust he 
made I nowise credit ; he hateth dust ; twas 
a hunch-back’s foolish apologue ! 

If the valiant have been compared to him, 
the fair have used him as an ornament. Did 
not thy great-great-grandmamma give pi- 
quancy to that pretty powdered head and 
painted face of hers by planting the dearest 
little black mouche near a dimple ? 








































THE STATUARY IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


MONG the many glad and elevating 
feelings which must fill the mind of 
every thoughtful observer as he wanders be- 
neath “the high-embowéd roof” of West- 
minster Abbey, there must always mingle 
some regrets. He may sigh as he looks on 
the general dinginess and the accumulation 
of dust which make the building contrast so 
strongly with the brightness of provincial 
cathedrals. Yet how can this be avoided? The 


Abbey is placed in the midst of blight- 
ing fogs and corroding smoke, and is 
crowded with hundreds and often thou- 
sands of daily visitors. We may feei 
inclined to resent the intrusion into so 
sacred a building of mountain-loads of 
tombs, sometimes pretentious and vul- 
gar, sometimes positively hideous, often 
pagan, worldly, and entirely out of place. 
We may mourn above all for the ruth- 
less barbarism which destroyed the fine 
architecture and heraldic insignia, the 
embossed shields and graceful: arcading 
and delicate wall-sculpture of the thir- 
teenth century, to make way for the 
meaningless and ugly memorials of many 
who were never very famous and are 
now entirely forgotten.* But we must 
take the Abbey as it is: and there is 
some consolation for all our regrets when 
we remember that it is the most national 
building in the world. The landmarks 
left by English art, and taste, and his- 
tory, and religious life are visible at 
every step, and we may read upon its 
walls the ebbing and flowing of national 
wisdom and seriousness, as legibly as we 
read on some ancient shore the history 
of its advancing or receding tides. The 
tale is told even by the traces of des- 
tructive vandalism. It was not only in 
the eighteenth century that the Present 
thought itself at liberty to deal roughly 
with the architecture and memorials of 
the Past. There isa striking proof of 
this in the magnificent tomb and chantry 
erected by the nation to their popular 
hero, Henry V. Superb as it is it yet 
encroached so ruinously on the tombs of 
the good Queens Eleanor and Philippa 
as practically to destroy their dignity and 
symmetry. If it be urged that, in this 
instance, something which was beautiful 
was at least replaced by something which 
was equally beautiful, we must remember that 


* Goldsmith, in his “ Citizen of the World,” was indignant at 
a monument erected in the Abbey to “‘ some rich man or other,” 
and complains of the “‘ sordid priests’? who removed the tombs 
of good men to make room for others of equivocal character. 


. He alludes, perhaps, especially to the tomb then recently 


erected to General Hargrave. ‘‘ Alas! alas! cried I, such monu- 
ments as these confer honour not on the ‘ great men’ (this is 
sarcastic), ‘but on little Roubiliac.’’—(See Stanley, “‘ Memo- 
rials,” p. 252.) But, with the exception of titled persons, now 
utterly forgotten, few were buried in the Abbey unless they 
were in some way connected with it, or had some claim to 
celebrity. 
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this was always supposed to be the case. The 
most tasteless Vandals regarded their in- 
trusions as an improvement on what they 
sweps away. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries they clearly admired 
their lumpy monuments, and heavy effigies, 
and blubbering cherubs, and artificial pom- 
posities as far more precious and interesting 
than the chaste and noble design of the 
original architects. It may be humiliating to 
see that the taste of a whole nation can be so 
much perverted. We are filled 
with astonished indignation to 
learn that, but for Horace Wal- 
pole, the vulgar modern monu- 
ment of General Wolfe, with its 
congeries of vanities and absur- 
(ities, would have been thrust 
into the sacrarium to the demo- 
lition of the noble Gothic tomb 
of Aylmer de Valence.* But, 
after all, such facts are full of 
instructiveness. They throw 
fresh light on page after page of 
English history. Bishop Butler 
thought that entire nations could 
go mad; we may read in the 
tombs of Westminster Abbey 
that national taste in art, and 
national sincerity of religious 
feeling, may sink many degrees 
below zero. Nations, as Mr. 
Ruskin truly points out, leave 
behind them in their art an auto- 
biography which is entirely un- 
conscious and therefore abso- 
lutely sincere. We may be de- 
ceived by their literature and by 
their military annals: we cannot 
be deceived by the proofs which 
they leave of what they most 
admired, the tendencies which 
their architecture expressed, and 
the ideal at which their artists 
aimed. P 
Westminster Abbey contains 
specimens of the sculpture of 
five and a half centuries, from 
the recumbent effigies of the 
Plantagenets to Sir E. Boehm’s 
statue of the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and Mr. Gilbert’s memorial of 
Mr. Forster. If we enter the 
cloisters we see still more ancient 
monuments in the South Clois- 
ter, where there are three effigies 


* As it was, the screen of St. John the Evangelist’s chapel 
Was destroyed, and Abbot Esteney’s monument dislodged to 
make way for this portent! 
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Tomb of Aylmer de Valence. 


in low-relief of early abbots. The oldest is 
that of Abbot Vitalis, 1085. Some of the 
earliest memorials are the work of foreigners 
— Pietro Cavallini, Torregiano, Coysevox, 
and Herbert le Sueur. There is scarcely one 
English sculptor of any name* who has not 
cumbered the Abbey with some sign of his 
incapacity or enriched it with some specimen 
of his skill. Nathanael Stone, Gibbs, Bird, 
Rysbrach, Scheemacher, Kent, Roubiliac, 
Bacon, Flaxman, Chantrey, Nollekens, West- 
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* There is, however, no monument by Cibber (d. 1700), and 
ca as30) poor one, that of Mrs, Beaufoy, by Grinling Gibbons 
(d. 1731). 
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macott, Andrews, Banks, Baily, Gibson, 
alder Marshall, Foley, Woolner, Armistead, 
Boehm, Bruce Joy, Gilbert, and many others 
are represented in the best that they could 
achieve. I cannot say what is at present the 
exact number of the statues. I find froma 
paper of Mr. Mogford in 1860, that there were 
then sixty-two recumbent statues of life-size, 
several of them of bronze, and some of them 
highly gilt or richly enamelled; forty-six 
portrait statues, life-size or colossal ; six 
sitting and six kneeling portrait statues ; 
ninety-three busts or medallion portraits ; 
two hundred and four allegorical statues ; at 
least one hundred and twenty statues of 
apostles, prophets, saints, martyrs, confessors, 
virgins, and philosophers, in the Chapel of 
Henry VII. ; a multitude of figures in the 
Chantry of Henry V.; bassi and alti relievi 
without number.* Besides these, “ among 
the decorations or exemplifications of the 
virtues of the dead, there will be seen an 
abundance of angels and cherubs. Every 
virtue is personified in marble to excess. 
Figures of Fame are blowing trumpets. In 
this Christian church there are statues of 
Minerva, Neptune, Hercules, and other hea- 
then deities ; charity children are not omitted, 
and, to complete the variety, there are 
not wanting negroes and Red Indians.t 
There are also a number of statnettes of 
attendants, children, saints, or others, as 
weepers over the deceased.” And, to com- 
plete the list, there are multitudes of dogs, 
lions, dragons and other creatures, imaginary 
or real. Of the latter, few which are not 
heraldic deserve much notice. I cannot even 
admire the highly praised lions by Flaxman 
couched beside the pedestal of the statue of 
Captain Montague. 

Of the artistic merits and demerits, how- 
ever, of these very numerous specimens of 
statuary I shall say but little.t I shall 
speak mainly of the general inferences which 
we may draw from them, and then ask the 
reader to come with me and look at some of 
those which have a special interest. 

One remarkable change in their general 
characteristics can hardly fail to strike us. 
The older monuments are religious, the later 
ones are mundane. 

I. Every one of the earlier tombs which 

* See * Gleanings by Sir Gilbert Scott,’ pp. 44—47. 

+ A negro kneels by the dying C. J. Fox; Red Indians 
support the sarcophagus of Townshend, by Eckstein (1757); 
there is a captive Mahrattah on the cenotaph of Sir Eyre Coote. 

+ As very beautiful specimens of modern sculpture, con- 
sidered only from the artistic standpoint, may be mentioned 
the Indian captive on the tomb of Sir Eyre Coote; the agonised 
youth, or condemned prisoner, who sits behind the statue of 


Mansfield; the statue of Viscount Canning, by Foley; and the 
effigy of Dean Stanley, by Sir Fdgar Boehm. 


commemorate the dead, whether in the form 
of effigies or of monumental brasses, represents 
them in the attitudes of death and prayer, 
“Two praying hands,” says the Russian 
proverb, “and life is done.” The tomb of 
the Confessor is a shrine rich with mosaic 
decorations but without sculpture.* Opn 
the tomb of Henry III., the founder of the 
present Abbey, lies his effigy—perhaps the 
earliest of the kind—cast in gilded metal, by 
Torel, whom Stanley calis an Italian artist.} 
The effigies of Edmund Crouchback, Wil- 
liam and Aylmer de Valence, Aveline of 
Lancaster, Edward III., Queens Eleanor and 
Philippa, Richard II. and his Queen, Henry 
V. are all recumbent as in death. The 
latter is now a distorted wooden block, 
warped by the copper bolts by which it was 
fastened, but was once resplendent with a 
silver head and entirely covered with silver 
plates, which were stolen as far back as the 
sixteenth century. The Tudors, Henry VIL, 
Elizabeth of York, and Queen Elizabeth— 
since whom no English king or queen has 
been honoured with a tomb—as well as Mary 
Queen of Scots, Margaret of Lennox, and 
Margaret of Richmond, are all similarly repre- 
sented. The later ones it is true sometimes 
hold a ball and sceptre, but all the earlier 
ones have the two hands folded as in prayer 
upon the breast. The thought of what life 
has been is not excluded. ‘The kings some- 
times wear their golden crowns ; the knights 
and crusaders are clad in their hauberk and 
mail; the young Prince John of Eltham 
wears the coronet round his helmet; the 
ladies are clothed in the nun’s dress—like 
Eleanor of Gloucester or Margaret of Rich- 
mond ; the royal or noble kinsfolk are 
sculptured round the base; the heraldic in- 
signia are blazoned in Limoges enamel; 
and over the tombs of Edmund and Aylmer 
we see them on their chargers, lance in 
rest, riding. tumultuously into battle. Even 
the little son and daughter of Edward IIL. 
—William of Hatfield and Blanche of the 
Tower—are represented in alabaster on their 
lovely little tomb with jewelled baldric and 
broidered robe. But the splendours of life are 
represented as nothing in comparison with the 
awful and pathetic majesty of death. The 
pleureurs or weeping angels support the 
head; the praying hands plead mutely for 
compassion. At the head of the powerful 


*The designer is called Pietro, a Roman citizen. He is 
identified by some with Pietro Cavallini, a painter of the 
school of Giotto, to whom is attributed the Madonna and 
Child, with St. Francis and St. John, in the church of Assisi; 
published by the Arundel Society. : 

+ It is now the general opinion that Torel was an English- 
man, and that Torel is only a variation of ‘Tyrrell. 
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Earl of Pembroke are three figures—their 
heals have unhappily and ruthlessly been 
shaven off by Cromwell’s Puritans—of whom 
two are upholding in their arms the kneeling 
figure of the third. They were two angels 
presenting to God the troubled soul of the 
dark and silent warrior—“ Joseph the Jew,” 
as he was nicknamed by insolent Piers de 
Gaveston--who commanded our army at 
Bannockburn, and played so large a part 
among the turbulent barons of the reign 
of his half-cousin, Edward II. As _ these 
monuments increase in the sumptuousness of 
decorative accessories, they tend in most 
instances to lose their grandeur. The intro- 
duction of the children kneeling in prayer 
round the altar-tomb is, however, a touching 
and effective addition. 

II. Dean Stanley and others have pointed 
out how gradual, but how decisive, was the 
change of sentiment which led to the exhibi- 
tion on the tombs of the pride and self-asser- 
tion of life in lieu of the repose and helpless- 
ness of death. 

“Tt was not in England alone,” says West- 
macott,* “that the miserable decline in eccle- 
siastical sculpture was apparent.” It is 
observable in Italy, in St. Peter’s, even in 
the tombs of the Popes. The true spirit of 
religious art disappeared, and sculpture, like 
painting, became a mere theatre in which to 
parade the vain science of the living and 
the empty self-satisfaction of the dead man 
or his survivors. These later tombs are so 

* “ Handbook of Sculpture,” p. 352. 
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Young children of Edward III. 


lacking in repose that some of them look “as 
though they had been tumbled out of a wag- 
gon on the top of a pyramid.” 

After the sixteenth century it no longer 
seems to be the object to teach us that 
man is a thing of nought, that his days 
pass like a shadow, that he is crushed before 
the moth, but rather to display, as though 
they were enduring and desirable, the prizes 
and the magnificence of life. The epitaphs 
are no longer brief and simple, but revel in 
the enumeration of titles and the eulogy of 
achievements. The dead man flourishes his 
sword, or displays his book, or looks about 
him for applause, while (in time) all sorts of 
allegorical figures point at him, and crown 
him, and naked cherubs shed over him their 
imaginary and hypocritic tears. The figures 
of the departed first rise to their knees, as on 
the tomb of Lord Burleigh ; then stand erect, 
as on that of Sir George Holles ; then sit in 
their easy-chairs, like Elizabeth Russell, or 
even loll therein like Wilberforce. Like 
Lord Mansfield they preside in wig and 
ermine on the seat of justice ; like Pitt com- 
mand the applause of listening senates, and 
are swept into passionate gesticulation by 
the rush of oratory; or like Chatham they 
“seem, with eagle face and outstretched arm, 
to bid England still be of good cheer, and to 
hurl defiance at her foes.” No one can fail 
to see that the medizval form of commemo- 
rating the dead is the humbler and the more 
becoming ; but in palliation of the others it 
must be pleaded that tombs had come to be 
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regarded less as the sleeping places of the 
dead than as memorial cenotaphs in the 
great national Walhalla. 

The tomb of Sir George Holles which I have 
just mentioned (A.D. 1626), marks an artistic 
phase in many respects. The statue is the 
first that stands erect ; the first that wears the 
costume of a Roman general ;* and the first 
which—in the bas-relief of the battle of 
Nieuport below it—represents some complete 
historic scene in which the dead person was 
engaged.+ It was also one of the first which 
is embellished with pagan deities and which 
imitates a physical peculiarity of the deceased 
by painting the right eye black. It was sculp- 
tured by Nicholas Stone in 1626. 

The defects of this tomb, which arro- 
gantly displaced the old altar of the chapel, 
are thrust into greater prominence because 
—being the earliest tomb which expresses 
the worst features of the Renaissance in its 
decay—it stands by the last tomb which has 
caught some sunset reflexion of the beauty 
and grandeur of the old Gothic sentiment. 
This is the noble tomb of Sir F. Vere, uncle 
of Sir G. Holles, who died in 1608. Four 
knights, sculptured with perfect skill and 


* As Coes his nephew, young Francis Holles, in St. Ed- 
mund's Chapel. 
+ Stanley, ‘* Memoria's,” p. 207. 


dignity—of one of which Roubiliac sai¢ 
“ Hush ! he will speak presently !”_support 
the dead knight’s armour on a bier beneath 
which he lies. 

III. Another wave of tendency which is 
most observable and significantly interesting, 
is the different aspect in which death itself js 
regarded. The early tombs were like radiant 
phantoms, with blue and vermilion, and gold, 
and glass mosaic, and lustrous enamels, and 
floral sculpturings, and angels with outspread 
wings. In these death was not presented as 
a thing revolting and abhorrent, nor was any 
prominence given to the mere accidents of 
corruption and decay. The tombs of a later 
age become widely different. The skull and 
cross-bones—most futile, most conventional, 
most offensive of all “ decorations ”—appears 
for the first time on the unfinished tomb of 
Anne of Cleves. After that we get, with 
increasing frequency, the ridiculous nudities 
of weeping children, and the females who sit 
under willows and clasp urns to their breast.” 
The attempt to force into prominence the 


* “ The sum of a life expended, a pearl in a swine-trough 


cast, 

A comedy plaved and ended—and what has it come 
to at last? 

The 2 face pressed on a pillow, the journey taken 
alone, 

And the tomb with an urn and a willow, and a lice 
carved deep in the stone.” 

G. J. Whyte-Melville. 
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fact that death is a thing for 
which to weep, and the 
angel of death a king of 
terrors, culminates in two 
tombs in the chapel of St. 
John the Evangelist. One— 
with the inscription Lacrimis 
struzit amor—is spotted all 
over with imaginary tear- 
drops, falling from an eye 
which is carved above it! 
The other is the famons 
tomb of Lady Elizabeth 
Nightingale, of which Burke 
disapproved, but which is 
usually regarded as Ron- 
biliac’s masterpiece, and 
which Wesley is said to have 
considered the finest monu- 
ment in the Abbey, as show- 
ing “common-sense among 
heaps of unmeaning stone 
and marble.” Considered 
merely as sculpture the con- 
trasted figures of the dying 
wife and the startled, agon- 
ised husband are undeniably 
fine and skilful, but nothing 
can be more repellent or less 
like the feeling with which 
the early Christians regarded 
death, than the revolting 
skeleton who issues, with his 
javelin, from the dark tomb 
below. Such allegory is a 
preposterous jumble of the 
material and immaterial. The 
“Death,” as Allan Cunning- 
ham says, “is very meanly 
imagined—the common drybones of every 
vulgar tale.” Apparently Roubiliac’s imagi- 
nation could not rise above this fleshless 
anatomy, for he repeats it on the tomb of 
General Hargrave in the nave. Here Time 
is breaking the arrow of a crowned skeleton 
across his knee. But how different is this 
bony Grotesque from the vague and awful 
magnificence of Milton’s imagination :— 
“ What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on!”’ 

Flaxman calls Roubiliac an enthusiast, 
“whose thoughts are conceits and his com- 
positions epigrams ; the character of whose 
figures, though they sometimes seem alive, 
is mean, their expressior. grimace, and their 
form frequently bad.” ‘The judgment is 
severe, but the faults of Roubiliac, who is so 
largely represented in the Abbey, were those 
of his time. He had been bred in the school 
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of Bernini, who despised the lovely repose 
of ancient statuary, and placed beauty in 


action. But let it be said to Roubiliac’s 
credit that though he was affected by the 
pseudo-classical epoch, with its “frozen pro- 
geny of sterile fancies,” he partly put them 
to flight by his introduction of movement 
and emotion. 

IV. The Renaissance, when it had sunk to 
decadence, was accompanied by a gradual 
fading of the old religious ideals ; but it left 
as sad a legacy in the history of monumental 
sculpture by what it introduced as by what 
it discarded. It was marked by sheer pa- 
ganism, vapid allegory, ostentatious science, 
pseudo-classicalism, insincere or affected re- 
ligionism, and monstrous incongruities. 

A few instances will illustrate the disas- 
trous change. 

Let the visitor walk, first, to the effigy of 
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Margaret of Richmond, the gentle and noble 
mother of Henry VII., who died, practically 
as a nun, in the monastery of Barking. It is 
in the south aisle of Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
and is interesting ina multitude of ways. The 
brief Latin inscription which runs round it 
was written by no less a person than Eras- 
mus, and he was rewarded for it by a gift of 
twenty shillings. The effigy is the work of 
Torrigiano, the violent rival of Michael An- 
gelo. As a piece of sculpture it is very 
lovely. We seem to see the royal lady 
lying before us in her simple religious dress, 
with her face emaciated by asceticism, and 
furrowed, as in life-time, with many a tear. 
The hands, folded in prayer, are delicately 
perfect. There is no pride or pomposity 
about this memorial of the ancestress of a 
line of mighty kings. 

Now walk from this monument to what 
remains of the vulgar and preposterous 





cenotaph to the now utterly forgotten 
Admiral Tyrrell, who died in 1766. It jg 
in the south aisle of the nave—“a pro 
digious mass of rocks, clouds, sea, and ships,” 
It almost blocked up an entire window with 
clouds like oyster shells, from which jt 
received the name of “The Pancake.” [t 
is remarkable for the most ridiculous imite. 
tion of waves ever devised by man. His. 
tory, Navigation, Hibernia are represented as 
semi-nude figures under the sea among the 
rocks ; the latter is rapturously pointing to 
the spot on the terrestrial globe where the 
Admiral was born. The Admiral himself, 
nude, is—or rather was, for the figure is now 
removed—ascending out of the sea and soar- 
ing heavenwards, “looking for all the world,” 
said Nollekens, “as if he were hanging from 
a gallows with a rope round his neck.” We 
see the same “kicking gracefulness” on the 
tomb which represents the bald and semi- 
nude Kempenfeldt, also 
soaring heavenwards. The 
incongruousness of such a 
symbol might have struck 
even an eighteenth-century 
sculptor. Tyrrell’s monu- 
ment is by Read, a pupil 
of Roubiliac, and it marks 
almost the nadir of degra- 
dation in art and taste, 
Read seems to have been 
a boastful personage, and 
when he was telling Rou- 
biliac of what he would do 
some day the irascible 
Frenchman replied, “Ven 
you do de monument, den 
de vorld vill see vot d— 
ting you vill make.” The 
prophecy was fulfilled ! 
V. Perhaps the earliest 
invasion of Paganism into 
the monumental sculpture 
of our Christian minster is 
in the costly and pompous 
tomb raised by his widowto 
the Duke of Buckingham, 
the murdered favourite of 
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Charles I. It is by Nicho- 
las Stone. Here we have 
Fame “ even bursting her- 
self and her trumpets to 
tell the news of his s0 
sudden fall”; and the pei- 
sive or weeping figures of 
Mars, Minerva, Neptune 
—and Beneficence! The 
juxtaposition reminds one 
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of the four figures on 
the roof of the library 
at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which as 
freshmen were told, 
stood for Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and — Geo- 

graphy! Next in 

point of date we have 

the representation of 

Pallas and Bellona, 

riding side by side 

with Sir George 

Holles to the battle 

of Nieuport. This 

preposterous piece of 

fantaronade was much 

admired. In the 

eighteenth century 

Paganism reigned 

supreme. Hercules 
lovingly upholds the 

bust of Sir Peter 
Warren, while Navi- 
gation (who was re- 
garded as de régle on 
the tomb of an Admi- 
ral) crowns him with 
laurel.* On the tomb 
of General Fleming, 
Hercules (again) and 
Minerva strangle a 
ludicrous little adder 
which represents the 
spirit of Detraction. 
The first thing which 
strikes the eye on 
entering the north 
transept is the stu- 
pendous Neptune, by 
Nollekens, on the 
monument of three of 
Rodney’s captains. + 
When Adrian VI. 
was shown the Apollo 
Belvedere, and the 
other masterpieces of 
ancient sculpture in 
the Vatican, he horri- 
fied the highly-cul- 
tured Romans by the 
contemptuous re- 
mark, Sunt idola antiquorum / But few would 
accuse him of mere Philistinism if he should 
have felt aggrieved at seeing these marine 
deities wallowing so conspicuously, and so 


* So close is the likeness that the sculptured face is pitted 
with marks of the small-pox! : 
+ He attracts the attention of Britannia to three medallions. 
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very meaninglessly, on the tombs of a sacred 
shrine. “Is that Christianity?” asked a 
visitor, pointing to Neptune and the trident. 
“Yes,” wittily answered Dean Milman, “it 
is T'ridentine Christianity.” 

VI. Yet these obtrusive heathen symbols 
are hardly so banales as the vapid allegorical 





















































figures of the later tombs. They appear in 
the guise of Wisdom and Sincerity (?) on 
the tomb of the Duke of Newcastle (1676), 
by Gibbs and Bird. ‘There is nothing,” says 
Allan Cunningham, “in this monument of the 
three Captains but the common materials of 
ten thousand monuments. Such designs may 
be made by receipt. All, however, is done 
that art, in the absence of genius, can do. 
Britannia is very sorrowful; her lion looks 
particularly savage. Neptune is like all 
other Neptunes, and carries a weighty tri- 
dent ; and Fame has the buoyant body and 
gossamer drapery necessary for ladies whose 
road lies throngh the air!” On the tomb 
of General Wade, Fame drives away Time, 
who is curiously endeavouring to destroy the 
eternal record of the General’s achievements! 
These sterile repetitions of Britannias, Vic- 
tories, and Fames, show how complete was 
the dearth of originality. Even on the tomb 
of Chatham, by Bacon, we must have Com- 
mevce and Manufacture pouring Plenty from 
the four corners of the world into the lap 
of Britannia. An anecdote will show how 
meaningless the symbolism became. Barks 
was offered three hundred pounds to carve a 
monument for some provincial gentleman. 
‘“Who was he?” he asked. ‘ Was he bene- 
volent?” ‘ Well, I don’t know,” said the 
visitor, “ but he always gave sixpence to the 
old woman who opened the pew for him on 
Sunday.” “That will do! that will do!” 
said the sculptor, “we must have recourse to 
our friend the pelican!” Rysbrach (d. 1770) 
and Scheemaeker (d. 1769) are, as a rule, 
more sensible. The bas-relief of the former 
on the tomb of Sir Isaac Newton is full of 
ingenuity and charm. Chantrey is some- 
what prosaic, but to him we owe the final 
abandonment of these foolish figures. Once 
when another sculptor told Chantrey that 
he had been sculpturing a statue of Adam, 
Chantrey took snuff and looked up with the 
-quick question, “Is it like?” 

VII. The ostentation of technical skill is 
one of those lurid plague-spots of art which 
showed itself most virulently in the man- 
nerists who followed Michael Angelo. To 
this is due the tasteless folly of many of the 
eighteenth-century monuments. To it we 
owe the extravagant, often disagreeable, 
fondness for the nude. We see it in the 
tomb of Captain Westcott in St. Paul’s, who 
is sculptured nude, and yet Victory is pre- 
senting him with a heavy sword. The same 
penchant is obtruded into Wilton’s monu- 
ment of Wolfe. The very conception of the 
monument is a mistake, since it loses all the 
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repose and dignity of sculpture in a crowd, 
of accessories and emblems in wild disorder, 
It attempts to represent more than sculpture 
can represent. The best part of the monn. 
ment is the bronze relief below it by Capiz. 
zoldi, representing the river St. Lawrence 
and the heights of Abraham. But the 
crowning absurdity of it is that the sculptor, 
“in order to display his knowledge of anatomy,” 
represents Wolfe lying naked—or with only 
a shirt and stockings—on the field of battle. 
He is supported by the faithful Highland 
sergeant in full costume. Two lions lie at 
his feet, and an angel with a crown is hover- 
ing over his head. Look across from this 
monument to the recumbent effigy of Ed- 
mund Crouchback, and you will be able to 
estimate the gulf of difference between the 
feelings which they express. 

VII. The later monuments illustrate also 
the influx of pseudo classicalism. It first 
showed itself when a modern general, like 
Sir George Holles, was decked out in Roman 
armour. The difficulties presented to a 
sculptor by our modern dress may be con- 
ceded, but nothing can defend the absurdity 
of representing Sir Robert Peel, as Gibson 
has done, in the toga of a Roman senator. 

This pseudo-classicalism becomes still more 
ridiculous when it is accompanied by glar- 
ing incongruities, as, for instance, when 
Admiral Holmes* is represented in Roman 
garb, leaning against a cannon mounted on 
a sea-carriage. The culmination of all ab- 
surdities in this direction had already been 
reached in the tomb of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell,+ erected by Queen Anne, and carved 
by Bird. There, not to mention other follies, 
the bluff English sailor lies under a canopy, 
represented (as Addison said) “ by the figure 
of a beau, dressed in a long periwig, and 
reposing himself upon a velvet cushion.” He 
is partly nude, and partly in Roman armour 
and sandals, and yet the sculptor could not 
resist the fascination of the great full-bot- 
tomed curly wig! Similar confusion had 
already occurred on the tomb of Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, who reclines in Roman 
armour, while his wife (the natural daughter 
of James II.) weeps beside him in the dress 
which she wore at the coronation of Queen 
Anne. 

IX. The general insincerity, or it would 
perhaps be fairer to call it the affectation and 
unreality, of the later Renaissance epoch is 
abundantly illustrated. A simpler and more 
devout state of fecling than that which had 
become prevalent in the seventeenth and 
* He died in 1761. 


+ He died in 1707. 
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eighteenth centuries would never have per- 
mitted on any sepulchral monument the 
wildly impossible attempt to represent the 
Resurrection, which we see on the tomb of 
General Hargrave. Still less, I think, would 
a real spirit of reverence have introduced 
the figures which soar to heaven, as a 
matter of course, on the tomb of Admiral 
Kempenfeldt or Admiral Harrison. It is a 
matter of congratulation that the taste of 
modern times has returned to the tone of 
pre-Raphaelite days, and the effigies of Dean 
Stanley and Lord John Thynne are of the 
older and simpler type. 

There are some who have urged the sweep- 
ing away of many of the cumbersome mon- 
strosities of the later centuries, and restoring 
something of the architectural beauty and 
symmetry which they in part deface. Dean 
Stanley ventured to take a few timid steps 
in this direction by pruning the luxuriance 
of the Tyrrell monument, and reducing the 
towering height of the one erected to Captain 
Cornewall. If an annexe to the Abbey 
existed I confess that I should like to place 
in it one or two of the huge structures which 
express the naval pride and exultation of the 
nation in the days of Howe and Rodney. 
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They blot out many a fine vista, and take 
up a disproportionate amount of valuable 
space. 1 would also ruthlessly diminish 
the masses of marble placed behind some 
of the statues, those for instance, of General 
Stringer and Lord Chatham. But further 
than that I would not go. The Abbey reflects 
the changes of every succeeding epoch. The 
very fact that it does so adds materially to 
its interest. We must not forget that in the 
eighteenth century even Admiral Tyrrell’s 
monument, when it was erected, was regarded 
as an ideal and a masterpiece, though in our 
day it has long come to be regarded as an 
eyesore and a blot. Every age in turn 
considers its own taste to be the norm for 
other ages. There is such a thing as a 
true standard of taste and definite laws 
which guide our artistic criticism ; yet it is 
important in the history of the mind and of 
nations, to see the unconscious proofs of the 
enormous changes of view which have taken 
place. Few things are more interesting than 
to trace back those changes to the deep-lying 
moral and spiritual facts in which they 
originated, and there is perhaps no building 
in the world where it is so easy to do this as 
it is in Westminster Abbey. 





CHAPTER I. 


AL, Charles Henry, I brought 
fa) you inter the world, an’ I’m 
mighty feared thar’s no sendin’ 
of you back agin,” said Mrs. 
Henry Hawkins in tones which 
betokened anything but Christian resigna- 
tion. “Thar some burdens sorter piled 
onter us—burdens of shiftless critters like 
you—thar’s no gittin over—-burdens which 
stick closer than a chestnut shuck, an’ is 
about as wearin’. ” 

“T’m one-and-twenty, mother,” returned 
Charles Henry, “and I hanker after seein’ 
the world, and——” * 

“Don’t tell me,” said his mother ;—“ don’t 
tell me what you're hankerin’ after. I know 
ithout any tellin’, It’s the fleshpots you've 
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got youreyeon. The fleshpots of Egypt! 
That’s what you're after. You're about as 
fit as a spring chicken is to see the world. 
Jest about as fit to come up te the scratch, 
you poor innocent. You quit this foolish- 
ness, an’ set to work sawin’ wood. That's 
what Nature meant you to do, an’ if you go 
agin Nature, she'll git even with you, you bet 
your bottom dollar. Thar’s a deal of solid 
religion in sawin’ wood, ’specially when it 
ain’t dry.” 

Charles Henry jingled his pocket sugges- 
tively. It was full of dollars. Then he 
walked to the window and gazed at the 
mighty Ottawa. “I’m sick of this old hen- 
roost,” he said irritably, with a look of de- 
fiance in his ordinarily mild blue eye. 

Mrs. Henry Hawkins reached over and 
jerked him back to the breakfast table. 
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“I’m sick of this old hen-roost.”’ 


“Whiles you're in this hen-roost, Charles 
Henry,” she said, in tones which did not ad- 
mit of dispute—“ whiles you're in this hen- 
roost, I calculate you'll have to finish up the 
provender set before you by the old hen that 
runs it.” 

Charles Henry meekly went on with his 
breakfast, but there was an obstinate look in 
the youth’s face as he did so. Mrs. Henry 
Hawkins waited until he had finished, and 
then severely eyed him once more. 

“Tt ain't no good, mother,” said Charles 
Henry. “It ain’t no good. It’s time for 
me to go forth out of the wilderness, so to 
speak, and have my little whack. I want to 
see what’s goin’ on in the world, I do.” 

“You want to see what’s goin’ on in the 
world! Most people wants to shut their eyes 
to what’s goin’ on in the world. You let the 
world alone,” said his mother. “It’s been 
tumblin’ about a good many years ‘ithout 
your help. Ireckon your head’s turned jest 
because your uncle Jabez left you that four 
hundred dollars.” 

Charles Henry again jingled his pocket. 

“Wal,” said the old lady, with subdued 
irony, “I reckon it’s too much for you. 


You're off your base. You want to go an’ 
mingle with the fleshpots an’ painted Isabels 
an’ fleetin’ joys of this world, an’ spend all 
your money an’ then come back like the 
prodigy son. But you may jest make up 
your mind, Charles Henry, jest as sure as 
youre born (I’m sure I don’t know where 
Providence located your mind—what there 
is of it), thar’ll be precious little veal on 
the premises for you when you git tired of 
runnin’ free, an’ comes crawlin’ home full of 
husks after the manner of the Scripters.” 

“T never was great on veal,” said Charles 
Henry indifferently. “Not me! It’s no 
use, mother. I’m like the birds when the 
cold snap starts—I’ve got to get out.” 

“A jay bird’s the only sort of bird you're 
like,” returned his strong-minded parent. 
“You're jest fit to sit on a bough an’ 
screech, an’ git other birds to lay your own 
eggs for you.” 

Charles Henry had never before asserted 
himself. Now, he had money in his pouch ; 
and when a man has money in his pouch— 
especially a man of one-and-twenty—he is 
bound to assert himself. ‘“ Look ‘here, 
mother,” he said deliberately, “ you've 
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cooped me up all my life. I haven't even 
been down on araft to Montreal. The boys 
in Millar’s store are always flinging it at me. 
I might be a chipmunk under a tree for all 
the good I get out of life. I can’t keepstill. 
I’ve got to move on. I want tosee things for 
myself. What's it matter if I spend the 
money? What's anything matter? D’you 
want me to die because I’m sick of things ? 
I hear voices calling me away into the world 
—the great, glorious world yonder beyond 
this little village. I want to see it, taste it, 
to find out what it’s like ; and then I'll settle 
<lown and saw wood and do chores, but I’m 
blamed if I’m going to do it till I’ve had my 
little whack.” 

“Go on,” said his mother, grimly. ‘Go 
on, Charles Henry. Have your little whack ! 
Heap dust an’ wood ashes on your sorrowin’ 
parent.” 

“T don’t want to heap wood ashes on 
anybody,” said the literal Charles Henry. 
“But can’t you understand? I feel like a 
sugar maple when the sap begins to rise, 
and 2 

“ Thar’s precious little sugar in you, 
Charles Henry. Precious little. An’ if 
you go away youll be bled like a sugar 
maple. That’s what'll happen to you, my 
son.” 

“* Well,” said Charles Henry, indifferently, 
“‘ what's it matter?” 

Mrs. Hawkins was staggered. ‘“ You're 
past praying for,” she ejaculated. “A whole 
mourner’s bench couldn't save you.” 

Charles Henry asserted himself. His tones 
were those of repressed passion. ‘ You let 
me go my own way, mother. I daresay it’s 
all true. But you can’t understand—you 
can’t understand. I must see it all. I 
want to go to Londonand have a look round 
and get it all fixed.” 

“Oh, you'll git fixed,” said the old lady. 
“You'll git fixed ina police barracks. That’s 
where you'll bring up.” 

‘Let me start, mother,” the youth pleaded, 
“Tll have to. It’s in my blood. I'll go 
mad if I don’t. I see it all—feel it—hear 
it. Dream of it nights. I must see what 
it’s like. Ili come back again, mother. I'll 
come back. But I must go. It’s a living 
grave here.” 

Mrs. Henry Hawkins gazed out of the 
window on the swollen Ottawa as it thun- 
dered past. A patch or two of snow be- 
tokened that winter had barely fled behind 
the mountains on the opposite shore. But 
the sun blazed fiercely out upon the little 
Canadian village, gay with glittering tin 
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spires and brightly-hued wocden houses, 
Most of the inhalitants were making up 
their gardens for the summer. The potato- 
bug, clad in a triple mail which had with- 
stood the fierce frost of winter, perched upon 
the cedar rails and sunned himself until 
returning life warmed his airy wings. There 
was a hum in the air of newly born mosqui- 
toes seeking whom they might devour. The 
grass sprang greenly by the roadside or 
along the edges of the little creek where 
booming batrachians bellowed forth their 
tale of love to coy fair ones half buried in 
the mud. Hereand there a rooster, his comb 
scarred and frost-bitten, strutted proudly up 
and down or flapped his wings and crowed 
defiance to the world—that world which 
Charles Henry found too cramped for his 
wants. Habitants, driving brightly -bedi- 
zened ponies, dashed through the village or 
thronged into the stores with the first eggs of 
the season. The sky was a brilliant, cloud- 
less blue. The tall elms which lined the vil- 
lage road had burst into buds in a single 
night. Winter had taken his stern grip 
from the throat of all things. There was a 
murmur of summer in the air, a rustle 
amid the growing grasses, the arrowy flight 
of myriad swallows over the roofs of the 
houses, the bickering of innocent robins as 
they flew about laden with straws and twigs 
for their nests. Over all, was the wild 
sweet joy of the sun-warmed air; and away 
in the distance the mighty trees of the Bush 
showed greenly against a grim background 
of mountain. The world was agog with life. 
Pulses quickened, the unutterable joy of it 
filled every heart—every heart save those of 
Charles Henry and his irate parent. 

“Wal,” said the old lady, in answer to 
Charles Henry’s last remark (her glance fell 
lingeringly upon the wide expanse of river 
and then turned to the mountain beyond), 
“if this is the place you last mentioned, I 
kin stand a good deal of it. But here’s 
Phenisby Anne. Come in, Phenisby Anne, 
and stop his foolishness.” 

A young girl entered the room, and stood 
carelessly swinging her sun bonnet by its 
strings. She was splendidly handsome ; as 
vigorous as a panther ; with dark hair coiled 
in a glorious mass of ebon light and shade at 
the back of her firmly modelled head. Her blue 
eyes gazed questioningly at Charles Henry 
as he stood still jingling his dollars. Charles 
Henry did not look at her again. There 
was that within Phenisby Anne's eye which 
was not meant for him to see until he de- 
served to see it. She was clad in a pretty 
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blue woollen dress, and looked about twenty. 
In addition, she stood three inches taller 
than Charles Henry, and could have lifted 
him up with one of her large, beautifully- 
shaped hands. 

Phenisby Anne leaned against the door- 
post, her face paling a little as she realised 
the situation. ‘ You needn’t tell,” she said 
to Mrs. Hawkins. “He’s got the fidgets 
again. He'll have to go.” 

Mrs. Hawkins looked surprised. She had 
reckoned on an ally. 

“Yes,” said Phenisby calmly; “it’s no 
use stopping him, Mrs. Hawkins. Let him 
go. He'll be glad enough to come back 
again.” 

Charles Henry did not meet Phenisby’s 
eye. 

* Wal,” said Mrs. Hawkins resignedly, 
‘‘if you say it, Phenisby, I s’pose he'll hev 
to go. Don’t cry out about it afterwards 
when ‘he’s seen some one else. Hasn’t he 
said anything to you yet, Phenisby ?” 

The girl's cheek flamed for a moment. 
She drew herself up with a superb gesture. 
‘* If he sees any one he likes better than me,” 
she said, ‘‘ he’s welcome to.” There was a 
touch of scorn in her voice which roused 
Charles Henry. What his mother’s re- 
proaches could not effect, Phenisby Anne 
had done in a second. “If you want me to 
stay,” he said, humbly approaching her, as 
the sunlight played upon her hair—“ If you 
want me to stay, I'll do it, Phenisby.” 

There was an air of pathetic entreaty in 
Mrs. Hawkins’ iron-featured face. The girl 
hesitated for a moment. Then she laughed 
low and musically, displaying splendid teeth 
as she did so. She threw out her arm with 
a gesture of renunciation. ‘ When I want 
you it will be easy enough to come after 
you. Go and see the w orld, Charles Henry 
Haw kins. You won’t find anything like me 
in it.” 

And so it was arranged. Charles Henry 
fared forth from the Four Corners with 
four hundred dollars in his pocket, and a 
gripsack on his back. A procession of fellow- 
townsmen escorted him to the wharf, and 
one old lady gave him a bottle of raspberry 
vinegar as a remedy against sea-sickness. 
Charles Henry tried it in mid-Atlantic but 
preferred the sea-sickness. Phenisby Anne 
declined to see him off. ‘‘ You’ve got to 
go,” she said, ‘‘and have your little whack, 

and get it over. Good-bye.” And then 


she disappeared. She disapproved of Charles 
Henry’s tour, but knew that it was in- 
evitable. ‘‘ Our distinguished fellow-towns- 
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man,” said the Four Corners News—“ Our 
distinguished fellow-townsman, before lead- 
ing Miss Phenisby Anne Jenkins to the hy- 
meneal altar, is about to make the Euro. 
pean tour. We congratulate him on this 
opportunity of conversing with the crowned 
heads of Europe, and setting them right as 
to the Annexation question. We don’ £ want 
to annex the United States. We've enough 
to do to keep our own politicians straight. 
It is an opportunity which is rarely afforded 
to our fellow-citizens of acquiring the je ne 
sais quoi, the ne plus ultra of English culture, 
We shall await the home-coming of Mr, 
Hawkins with much interest, and love him 
for the dangers he has passed. We under- 
stand that Mr. Hawkins is under vow to 
return in three months’ time. ‘When the 
robins nest again, and we gather in the 
grain,’ we shall expect him—expect him full 
to the brim and running over, not with the 
lightning-rod whiskey, the distillation of 
which so disgraces this fair land of the maple 
and beaver, but with the elegance and accu- 
mulated wisdom of that little isle beyond 
the seas to which we Canadians owe our 
being. We wish the young man well, 
especially as he has subscribed to our 
justly-renowned organ for three months in 
advance.” 

But after Charles Henry had departed, 
Phenisby Anne’s assumed composure gave 
way. She flung herself into Mrs. Hawkins’ 
arms and wept bitterly. ‘Why did you 
let him go if you sot such store on him?” 
asked the old lady, dissembling her delight. 
** He’s that stubborn, he’s bound to git into 
mischief, an’ then we'll have to fool round an’ 
fetch him out of it.. He’s promised to write 
to me where he’s stayin’. If he ain’t back on 
time, you know me, Phenisby Anne ?” 

“Yes,” said Phenisby Anne, drying her 
splendid eyes. 

“Wal, we'll jest take after him, an’ fetch 
him back,” said Mrs. Hawkins, with grim 
determination. “He’s the only son of my 
old age, an’ his mother’s a widow, an’ ain't 
going to put up w ith all this high-toned 
squanderin’ an’ little whackin’.” 

“ But, if he won’t come ?” asked Phenisby. 

“Then I'll yank him on board the steamer,” 
said Mrs. Hawkins, defiantly, ‘‘ an’ tote him 
home befcre he can say ‘ shucks.’ ” 

But the weeks and the months went by. 
One, two, three months. Charles Henry 
made no sign after having once written to 
state that he was revelling, metaphorically 
speaking, in the fleshpots of the old world. 
Mrs. Hawkins sent for Phenisby. “ Pack 
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your trunk an’ git ready to start to-morrow,” 
she said. ‘‘It’s time this hankerin’ after 
fleshpots was put an end to.” And Phenisby 
Anne made ready, 

Mrs. Hawkins had never been down to 
the sea in ships before. She was dismayed 
for a moment by the upheaval of the waters, 
“Does it allers keep a-wabblin’ up an’ down 
like this?” she asked the steward. 

“Yes, madam,” replied that functionary, 
as the frowning citadels of Quebec faded 
away in the distance, and a few gulls wheeled 
with wild and piercing cries round the vessel’s 
stately sides. 

“ Wal, then, I ain’t got no use for it. Tell 
the stewardess to make me some catnip tea, 
and call me when we git thar,” said Mrs. 
Hawkins firmly, and retired to her cabin 
prepared for the worst. 

Over the sorrows that ensued, Mrs. Haw- 
kins loved to dwell in after years. ‘“‘ What 
was it like?” she retorted to an inquiring 
Christian friend. ‘ What was it like? Wal, 
you know how it is when you want to git 
religion an’ can’t throw up Satan, try all 
you can?” “Yes,” said the friend, expec- 
tantly. ‘* Wal,” said Mrs. Hawkins, “I was 
wrastlin’ to throw up Satan the whole way 
thar an’ back, an’ Satan got ahead of me.” 


CHAPTER II. 


CHARLES HENRY roused himself from his 
couch, and gazed apprehensively at the grey, 
grimy dawn, as it streaked in through the 
tattered blinds of his simply-furnished garret. 
With Spartan manliness, he had refrained 
from decking that apartment—he had but 
one—with costly triumphs of the uphol- 
sterer’s art. The bedstead was of iron, and 
supported a flock mattress with a painful 
tendency to knobbiness. The wind whistled 
shrilly up through the carpetless floor. A 
three-legged chair without a back, a wash- 
handstand of deal, in whose coy embrace 
reposed a cracked basin which had evidently 
seen better days, and a dissipated-looking 
deal table comprised the somewhat unorna- 
mental surroundings with which he had been 
compelled to content himself. Actuated by 
a desire to pass his enforced leisure in artistic 
pursuits, Charles Henry had himself designed 
the mural decorations of his apartment with 
a piece of charcoal. The most striking fea- 
ture in the scheme of decoration was an 
effigy of Charles Henry, suspended from a 
branch of lofty pine by a hempen rope. 
Underneath this motionless figure were 
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written the words, in Charles Henry’s 
characteristic handwriting : 


“ Charles Henry Hawkins. 

April, 1872. 

Did for himself 1st April, 1892. 
He wasa DUM FOOL.” 


Born 1st of 


Charles Henry got out of bed and sur- 
veyed the effigy with grim satisfaction. As he 
gazed, his sternness relaxed and a humorous 
twinkle took its place. “ Well,” he said with 
a sigh, “I’ve had a bully time, and no mis- 
take. Westminster Abbey, Houses of Par- 
liament, Buckingham Palace, and the Tower 
—all the places I’ve read of at school—seen 
‘em all. They’ve been waiting for me ever 
since they were built, and I’ve seen ’em. What 
did I want to go and play cards for with 
confidence men and bunko steerers, and dis- 
sipate my substance—four hundred dollars 
—in riotous living? I dunno. I ’spose it 
was part of the time. But I ain’t got a red 
cent left. And I’ve had nothing to eat ’cept 
an orange for two days. I can’t live on 
Buckingham Palace and Westminster Abbey, 
and chew a slice out of the Tower. No, sir, 
I’ve got to get something to eat, or peg out. 
I can’t cable mother because nobody will lend 


me the money. Wonder if there is anything 
I can pawn ?” 

He felt his pockets in a perfunctory way 
as if knowing what the result must be. 
*‘ Waistcoat went last week,” he said, address- 


ing the effigy. ‘Last week. What am I to 
do now? There’s a good deal in that Pro- 
digal Son business of mother’s. I reckon I’m 
emptier than he ever felt. But I have hada 
good time.” 

He dipped his curly head in a basin of 
water, and looked round for his boots. They 
were not to be seen. ‘I couldn’t have pawned 
them in my sleep,” he said, staggering against 
the wall. “I’m beginning to see double. 
Wouldn’t mother crow over me if she could 
see me now ?” 

Suddenly his face brightened. “I pro- 
mised her to get back a month ago, and she 
said if I didn’t turn up on time she’d come 
and fetch me. Wonder if she'll do it. She'll 
have to come quick or there won’t be enough 
of me to make a shadow.” 

He fell to counting the days. “She'd give 
me a week extra or a fortnight, and then 
rear up and come straight along,” said Charles 
Henry reflectively. ‘Oh, yes, she'll come. 
But how am I to get along now? I’ve been 
to the Canadian consul, and he wouldn’t do 
anything. Suppose I try the editor of Mon- 
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“ She drew him to her breast and cried over him.” 


treal Scraps. He’s got an office down Fleet 
Street, for I passed it in my pride on a car 
one day. My! Id give anything for a good 
breakfast. It’s a dreadful thing to be hungry 
and have all your internal arrangements 
crying out for work. Let me see. Id begin 
with hash-and. coffee, and wind up with bis- 
cuits and maple syrup and buckwheat cakes, 
with a few eggs, and a hunk of cold venison, 
and some fowl, and cranberry jam and cream 
to finish, Then I'd begin all over again. 
And then? Well, then I'd try a fresh lot.” 

Charles Henry licked his lips in anticipa- 
tion. They felt hot and dry. He drank a 
tumbler of water, but it made him shiver. 
Then he looked round for his boots, and 
some one knocked at the door. 

Charles Henry reeled slightly as he opened 
the door. “It’s you, is it?” he said to the 
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grimy “slavey,” a girl of about 


sixteen, with tangled red hair, and 
a profusion of black lead and boot 
polish impartially spread over her 
expressive features. 

“Yus, it’s me,” the girl said, 
**Who else did yer think it was? 
The Parish Beadle? ’Ere’s yer 
boots. Missus cribbed ’em when 
you wos asleep last night and told 
me to lock ’em up.” 

Charles Henry received his boots 
with a forlorn attempt at jocosity. 
“She was afraid I'd spoil them 
with too much walking ?” he asked 
in a whisper. 

*“Yus,” said the slavey. “And 
she says to Mrs. Parker, wot lives 
next door, if you don’t pay up to- 
morrer she’s a-goin’ to chuck yer.” 

“She’s strong enough,” said 
Charles Henry, sighing. 

The slavey produced a big slice 
of bread and butter from under 
her apron. “You ain’t a bad 
sort,” she said. ‘“ Ketch ’old and 
tuck into it.” 

Charles Henry was very hungry, 
but he was also proud. “ It’s your 
breakfast, isn’t it?” he said. 

“No,” said the slavey, lying 
hard, “it’s for you. I ’ad corfee 
arsl*sassidges hours and hours 
ago.” 

“D’you think,” said Charles 
Henry—*“ d’you think, you poor 
little coon, 1’m going to rob you 
of the food you do get? Never. 
Don't lie like that.” 

With a dexterous movement the 
slavey repossessed herself of Charles Henry's 
boots. ‘If you don’t eat,” she said, “I'll 
lock ’em up again.” 

Charles Henry was forced to comply. He 
ate ravenously. “I should like to have the 
honour of shaking hands with you,” he said 
solemnly when he had finished. ‘I have 
renewed my strength like the eagle.” 

“Orl right,” said the slavey. “ Your beak’s 
gettin’ very like a neagle’s. Shake.” And 
they shook. 

It was only nine o'clock. when Charles 
Henry left his lodging-house and started for 
Fleet Street. He passed the office of the 
Montreal Scraps and crawled on until he 
came to the Law Courts. There, he sank lan- 
guidly down on a seat and watched the busy 
gardeners as they levelled turf, and carted 
away heaps of stones. Plump pigeons strutted 
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about under his feet. Their very fatness was 
an insult. Oh, if he could only get one in a 

je—with rump steak and eggs and gravy ! 
The warm sun came out and made him 
hungrier than before. With feeble steps he 
crawled back to the Scraps office and aske:l 
for the editor. 

The great man had arrived, and was open- 
ing his letters. Charles Henry waited for 
half-an-hour, and was then admitted to the 
editorial sanctum. A red flush mounted to 
his brow. He, a free-born Canadian, had 
come to beg alms lest he should die of hun- 
ger. Still, he recalled the good time he had 
had. Nothing could take that away. 

The great man was reading a daily paper. 
Charles Henry felt instinctively that his 
shrewd, handsome face belonged to a clever 
man. Somehow, his tale went very lamely. 
Even to himself he couldn’t help admitting 
that it was bad. 

The editor wheeled round in his chair 
and confronted Charles 
Henry sternly. “See 
here,” he said. “Do you 
expect me to believe all 
this? What did you 
come over here for ?” 

“Pleasure!” said 
Charles Henry lamely. 
“Pleasure! And I was 
a dum fool!” ; 

“And youre strap- 
ped ?” 

“Clean broke, dead 
broke, stoney broke,” 
idiomatically and com- 
prehensively, if some- 
what tautologically, an- 
swered Charles Henry. 
“T’ve come to ask you to 
help me. I’m hungry.” 

“What in the name of 
thunder do you mean 
by springing such a yarn 
on me?” inquired the 
editor. ‘ Why don’t you 
go to the Canadian con- 
sul ?” 

“T’ve been,” said 
Charles Henry briefly. 
For the life of him he 
could not plead any 
more. 

“See here,” said the 
editor again. “I’ve 
helped fifty-seven people 
in the last five years 
who’ve come to me with 
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tales as good as yours. If any one of them 
had had the decency to ever pay me back 
afterwards I’d have helped you. One man’s 
riding in his carriage in Montreal now and 
passed me last time I was over there with- 
out knowing me. You clear out. I’m busy.” 

Charles Henry’s sense of humour had been 
rapidly educated during his European trip. 
“Seems those fifty-seven have been mighty 
rough on me,” he said, moving towards the 
door. ‘Good day.” And he went out. 

The editor turned to his paper, but Charles 
Henry’s thin, handsome face came between 
it and the words. Then he flung it down. 
“Tt is a terrible thing to be hungry,” he 
said. “Gosh! he’s right.” He rushed to 
the door. “Hi, you, come back!” but 
Charles Henry had disappeared. 

Charles Henry staggered heavily back to 
his garret. “I'll try to go to sleep,” he 
said. “It will make the time pass quicker. 
It’s a race between Death and mother ; but 
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“ With a dexterous movement the slavey repossessed herself of Charles Henry’s boots.” 
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I’ve had a good time anyhow; and when 
mother wades in she generally wins.” He 
slept for an hour. Then he again awoke, 
with that terrible craving for food. “I’ve 
had enough of the world,” he said to the effigy 
opposite. “If I once get back to the Four 
Corners I'll saw wood for the rest of my days. 
Who’s there?” Some one had knocked. 

“Tt’s me,” said a well-known voice. 

Charles Henry dissembled his emotion, 
and tottered to the door. But Mrs. Haw- 
kins could not dissemble hers. She drew him 
to her breast and cried over him, and patted 
his curly head, and nearly smothered him 
with kisses. Then she let him go, and 
Phenisby Anne shyly advanced. ‘I told 
you I'd come and fetch you when I wanted 
you,” was all she said; “and here I am.” 

Charles Henry, with one supreme heroic 
effort, momentarily staved off the pangs of 
hunger. “I have had a time,” he said; “a 
bully time. Houses of Parliament, Madame 
Tussaud’s, Salvation Army, the Tower, and 
Zoological Gardens. Sit down on the bed, 
mother, and [ll tell you all about it.” 

Phenisby Anne looked at his thin cheeks 
for a moment, as Mrs. Hawkins glanced 
round the barren den. 

“Wal, you are a Prodigy Son!” Mrs. 
Hawkins began, ashamed to have let her 
feelings get ahead of her. 

“Hush!” said Phenisby Anne. “You 
don’t understand. It’s the fashion in this 
country to get as high as you can, and the 
higher you get the more miserable you look. 
Charles Henry, you just go on telling your 
mother all about the sights, and I'll order 
dinner. Then we'll go round afterwards.” 

Phenisby Anne bustled about and achieved 
wouders. Ten minutes later, a table and two 
chairs appeared in front of the diminutive 
slavey. Twenty minutes later, Charles 
Henry sat before a somewhat rude but plen- 
tiful meal, suffering exquisite tortures as he 
waited for his mother to commence. It was 
with difficulty that he could restrain himself 
from tearing the food with his fingers—from 
rending it like a wild beast. Then he began 


. to eat, and Phenisby Anne’s tears ran down 


into the potatoes. 

Mrs. Hawkins was too short-sighted to 
notice this gratuitous but temperate addition 
to the meal. “Seems to me with all that 
money you didn’t ought to be lodged up 
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here,” she said. “TI reckon ’tain’t as good zg 
our barn. How much have you got left?” 

‘More than two hundred dollars, I guess,” 
said Phenisby Anne. “There’s his purse 
lying on the bed half-open.” 

Mrs. Hawkins was mollified. “Sakes,” 
she said; “if I didn’t oughter ’pologise, 
Charles Henry, I’m proud of you. You're 
real level-headed. An’ it ain’t taken away 
your appetite neither.” 

Charles Henry tried to explain. Phenisby 
Anne put her finger to her lips, and Mrs, 
Hawkins never knew. 

Phenisby Anne felt sorry for Charles 
Henry. Somewhere down in the depths of 
her shrewd intelligence lurked a similar 
desire to see the world, only she had not 
given it rein. Could she have put her 
feeling into words, she would have said that 
it is better to dream of what the world may 
be than to encounter it ; better to live making 
it one vast illusion of fairy dwelling-places 
and beautiful and noble men and women than 
to come down to sordid realities and the 
squalor of everyday life; better to live be- 
neath the shadow of the mighty Bush, with 
its pure, sweet pine odours, its waving ferns 
and trailing flowers, than to dwell high ina 
garret the dusty panes of which shut out 
the blue sky. But Phenisby Anne knew 
not that there is something in the hearts of 
men—something which stirs the blood and 
fires the eye—something which leads them on 
to see and feel and endure all things. Some 
people call it curiosity; others give it a 
nobler name. Be it what it may, it is part 
of that indescribable soul or mind which ele- 
vates us above the beast of the field, and 
makes us fare forth to see for ourselves 
the cloud-capped towers and lofty palaces 
of our race. Charles Henry had seen and 
felt ; he had squandered his substance in 
riotous living ; but he had enlarged his expe- 
riences—he had at length understood Phe- 
nisby Anne ; and, at twenty-one, to compre- 
hend the complex workings of a woman's 
heart is a feat which few men achieve. 
Charles Henry “ hankered” after the flesh- 
pots no more. To saw wood for Phenisby 
Anne was happiness enough; and when a 
man has grasped a truth like that, earth, air, 
and sky are his attendant ministers, who 
do his bidding and teach him all the joy 
of life. 


CHILDLESS. 


EVER for me the crowning marriage sweetness 
Of happy children on the stair ? 
Only for me a house of incompleteness 
And haunting shadows everywhere. 
I pray, “ God, give to me !” 
God answers, “ Not for thee.” 


Never for me the little hands outreaching 
In tender touches on my face ? 
Only for me uplifted hands beseeching 
Christ’s love to fill the empty place. 
I pray, “God, give to me!” 
God answers, “ Not for thee.” 


Never for me arms dimpled, soft,—tight folding 
My throat encircled in warm clasp ? 
Only for me arms vacant, listless, holding 
Dreamlike, a dream within their grasp. 
I pray, “God, give to me!” 
God answers, “ Not for thee.” 


Never for me the cooing, murmuring, kissing, 
Of clinging lips bedewing mine ? 
Only for me the hungry straining, missing 
That pure sweet love, so near divine. 
I pray, “God, give to me!” 
God answers, “‘ Not for thee.” 


Never for me to see my babe beguiling 
A father’s love, a father’s pride ? 
Only for me heart aching through lips smiling, 
And strangling breath, all loss to hide. 
I pray, “God, give to me!” 
God answers, “Not for thee.” 


Never for me to meet the blue eyes lifting 
In laughing look or feigned surprise # 
Only for me mute sudden glances, shifting 
Kind eyes from mine, at baby cries. 
I pray, “God, give to me!” 
' God answers, “ Not for thee.” 
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N:ver for me the lisping ery ef “ mothe,” 
Or faltering step across the floor ? 

Only for me ears stricken by some other 
Child presences outside the door. 

I pray, “God, give to me!’ 

God answers, “ Not for thee. 






Never for me the passing of the children 
Through room and hall and garden fair ? 

Only for me hushed silences—bewildering 

| The straining soul to utterance rare. 

4 I pray, “God, give to me!” 

i God answers, “ Not for thee.” 

E. S. C. 
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T has now become so well- tions and disturbances of “town.” It is of 
™ established a custom with a _ course possible to be quiet even in the most 
great part of the British gay centres of diversion, and the slopes of 
public to spend a part of the Montboron, within a mile of restless Nice, 
winter upon that sunny line are as calm in their seclusion as any hillside 
of coast which extends from in the world, while the landscape affords more 
Toulon to Genoa, partly glorious views than almost any other known 
French and partly Italian, fondly called the to us; while Villefranche and Beaulieu, on 
Riviera, as if there was but one coast in one side of Monte Carlo, and Mentone on 
q the world—that everything about it becomes the other, are free of vulgar noise and com- 
iW interesting to a larger circle every year. motion though within reach of everything 
: It is not necessarily an indulgence which that is goingon. But the Italian side is more 
i belongs to the rich alone. Unfortunately genially tranquil, more natural in its repose, 
it is not within the reach of the absolutely than the French, and though perhaps less 
poor; but to many possessing an assured striking in natural beauty, has various ad- 
small income and leisure it is a very possible vantages over its gayer neighbour. The 
} pleasure, and a great addition to health and living is cheaper over the frontier ; there is 
| cheerfulness, to spend a few of the winter less ostentation, less society or none, and 4 
z | months upon this enchanted shore under population more generally sympathetic to 
4 the sunshine and among the flowers of Pro- the English visitor. Servants are native to 
| vence or Liguria. Nothing can be more the soil, not part of that troop of wild and 
t varied than the character and occupations of predatory nomads who infest the French 
Mt |, the strangers who frequent that shore. The coast from all the nations in the world. In 
iW extravagance of Monte Carlo and the hot Bordighera, where the views are beautiful 
if race of fashion and society in Nice and and the old town a standing delight, the 
‘i Cannes, where the exiles establish something atmosphere is perhaps too domestic. The 
like the rush and fury of London “society” hotels are filled with that large class of Eng- 
to pass the weary time until May restores lish ladies who abound everywhere, and who 
them to that more important yearly carnival, are delightful in individual specimens, but 
H are not more unlike the quiet of the inter- sutiainien in masses, as indeed every 
7 mediate scenes, the absolute stillness and other class of the community is when un- 
7 homely joys of Bordighera and other such mixed; excellent women with small but suffi- 
beautiful but homely resorts, than is the cient incomes and nothing to do, to whom no 
depth of the rural country to the commo- doubt the life is both pleasant and economical, 
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but who present a mo- 
notonous and sometimes 
depressing aspect to the 
resident or visitor, who 
might wish for a little 
more than a halfpenny- 
worth of bread to all that 
sack. Hotels filled with 
men of the same class, 
the well-to-do bachelor 
equally unemployed, 
would be too intolerable 
to be endured, which 
is the best we can say, for 
the caravansera is full of 
ladies, from which we re- 
treat respectfully, making 
our best obeisance. Their 
presence presupposes 
an innocent and quiet life 
without any noisy diver- 
sions ; loud voices, loud 
costumes, the arrogant as- 
sumption that the world 
is made for the riotous 
pleasure of a foreign 
colony which pervade 
the atmosphere at Monte 
Carlo are naturally non- 
existent here. There is a 
perpetual flutter of little 
tea-parties ; the younger 
members of the com. 
munity take long walks ; 
there is now and then the 
gentle excitement of a 
flower-show, the intenser 
pleasures -of a bazaar, 
or a little exhibition 
of drawings, mostly ama- 
teur. Economy reigns on 
this side of the border as 
extravagance wantons on 
the othe :; but Bordighera 
is too staid and demure, 
as Monte Carlo is too 
wild and unbridled. We 
go a little farther along the coast for the 


little cheerful, smiling, natural town where- 


humanity is represented in its more usual 
dual strain. 

San Remo is by no means so magnificent 
in scenery as Nice or Monte Carlo. Its one 
prospect is confined to its own bay—Cape 
Nero on one hand, Cape San Martino, or 
familiarly Cape Verde, on the other, shut- 
ting in the world on either hand. The pros- 
pect is thus limited by land as well as by 
sea. Bordighera commands a shining line 


A Street in the Old Town. 


of bays and headlands, each with its town, 
always a glorious vision ; but San Remo has 
only its home-landscape within its two ridges, 
a half-amphitheatre presided over by Monte 
Bignone and his circle of companion hills. 
It is harsh, however, to speak of ridges in 


this soft, delightful home-landscape. These 
are but gentle slopes tufted with olives, in 
many a terrace, scattered with houses, neigh- 
bourly, friendly, and bright. There are olives 
everywhere along the Riviera, but scarcely 
anywhere do they produce so complete an 
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effect as on the hillside which bears the 
little town of Colla, all pink and golden in 
the sunset, with its church towers and domes, 
upon its crest. The outer world was never 
more gracefully and graciously shut out. 
The little points and pinnacles that diversify 
the range lend themselves to the feathery 
foliage of the olives, and when the spring 
green wakes up amid the grayer permanent 
tone of these most poetical trees, the effect 
is enchanting. The valleys which break 
up the ascending line behind the town 
run up into the very recesses of the moun- 
tains, one of them leading to the shrine of 
St. Romolo, the local saint and guardian, 
high among the pines and chestnuts beyond 
the region of olives. These valleys show 
countless villages, chapels, and villas at every 
turn ascending towards the mountains, al- 
ways with their background of woods, always 
with the green of the lemons and oranges, 
the golden fruit and fragrant blossoms sur- 
rounding the walls. Nothing interrupts the 
ceaseless production of these orange grounds; 
“that busie plant,” as George Herbert calls 
it, goes on summer and winter, never without 
fruit, never without a bunch of blossom per- 
fuming the air, all its processes going on 
together. The lemon is even more vigorous, 
the flowers a little larger, the yellow of the 
fruit more exquisite. As high as the tem- 
perature will let them these gardens reach ; 
the lemon, a little more delicate than the 
orange, not venturing too near the purple 
skirts of Monte Bignone, but filling the Val 
Francia, the Val St. Romolo, and every other 
opening between the slopes with cheerfulness 
and life. 

From the other horn of the bay, the Cape 
Verde, there runs across the country another 
olive-covered height, which completes the half 
circle shutting in our town and its imme- 
diate surroundings from the west. This is 
the limit of what we have called the home- 
landscape. On the point of Cape Verde 
stands a little pilgrimage chapel dedicated 
to the Madonna della Guardia, from which, 
when we take you there presently, you shall 
have a view! But we don’t pretend that San 
Remo itself has any extended views. The 
little town is piled upward in the centre of 
the amphitheatre to the very apex of a 
smaller hill between two flowery valleys. 
From the port it has the form of a pyramid 
crowned by the belfry of a great church 
dedicated to the Madonna della Costa, Our 
Lady of the Coast, represented by an ancient 
picture preserved with great care and much 
venerated by the population—but popularly 


called il Sanctuario, a most befitting centre 
and climax of the picturesque mass of many. 
coloured architecture, in which there is every 
tint that the painter’s eye could desire, all 
toned and harmonized by time and weather, 
by the soft background of the olives, and 
the suffusion of the sunshine. There are few 
better specimens of the delightful massing of 
irregular walls, roofs, balconies, and church 
towers which make a little Italian town one 
of the most delightful objects which the eye 
can dwell upon. The streets ascending to 
the point of the Sanctuario are steep and 
narrow, and in most cases vaulted over by 
frequent arches between the two lines of 
building, for mutual support against earth- 
quakes and other dangers. They are not 
perhaps very clean outside : but Italian dirt is 
always in the front, displayed ostentatiously 
rather than concealed, and we are apt to 
exaggerate it accordingly; “ narrow streets of 
miserable houses,” the guide-books say. The 
stranger, however, should not take for granted 
the dicta of the guide-books which deal with 
the modern town alone, and give more im- 
portance to the shops than to the natural 
population. The houses are dark and the 
streets narrow by way of defence against 
that overpowering sunshine which is the 
chief thing to be guarded against, and which 
has not attained its summer force when the 
strangers flee. The houses are neither s0 
dirty nor so poor as they appear to pre 
judiced English eyes. They overflow with 
population, to much of which their dark and 
bare coolness provides little more than a 
sleeping-place, life being spent both for work 
and relaxation so much out of.doors: and 
they are in reality much more suited to the 
climate and the habits of the people than the 
daintiest English cottages would be. On this 
point the visitor is often innocently deceived. 
He (or she) applies the standard of northern 
comfort to the southern house without paus- 
ing to reflect how different are all the con- 
ditions. An Italian palace in the same way, 
in its space and austere size and comparative 
emptiness, is almost equally unlike the rooms 
crowded with luxurious furniture, cushioned, 
wadded, capitonné, with every draught shut 
out, which is our idea of a comfortable house. 

San Remo is the native town of that bold 
seaman who formed one of the crowd in the 
piazza at Rome in the end of the sixteenth 
century, when the obelisk in front of St. John 
Lateran was being hoisted into its place. 
The breathless crowd watching the operation 
was forbidden on penalty of death to utter 
a sound, lest the workmen should be dis 
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turbed in their delicate and unaccustomed 
task. But the sea-captain of the Ligurian 
coast could not contain himself when he saw 
the wavering mass whose fall might be fatal 
toso many. He shouted over all the terri- 
fied heads of the throng, “ Water! throw 
water on the ropes,” just in time to save 
failure and disaster. The brave skipper, who 
so fortunately forgot himself and the doom 
which made his life forfeit, is not noticed by 
the grave historian of San Remo, but the 
curious privilege which he is said to have 
asked of Pope Sixtus when brought before 
him, still exists. He asked, it is said, that 
his native town, probably some garden of 
his own, should supply for ever the palms 
for use in St. Peter’s on Palm Sunday. One 
can imagine the confused condition of the 
suitor, overwhelmed by the hurry of the cir- 
cumstances and the sight of the pope, and 
saying the first thing that came into his mind, 
probably at sight of some stunted palm to 
which he proudly felt his own waving, 
feathery trees to be superior. The privilege 
has been transferred in the course of time to 
Bordighera, where the palm culture has been 
carried further than in San Remo, but it still 
exists. We are not told whether any rem- 
nant of Bresca’s family or descendants re- 
mains to profit by it, but the story has never 
died, which is better perhaps. There is no 
note, however, of the name which should 
have been enrolled along with Bresca, of the 
quick-witted and courageous master mason, 
or clerk of the works, who ventured on the 
instant to take this sudden and startling 
piece of advice. 

Another name of recent. date must always 
be connected with the name of San Remo. 
This stretch of coast was very little known 
fifty years ago. The villages on the beach 
were seen from the lofty Corniche road— 
little vignettes of picturesque individuality 
amid their waving palms and golden oranges 
—but no one paused on the way to Italy to 
note these little homely places. At that time 
Monte Carlo had not been thought of. Cannes 
was but avillage. Nice, thoughthe best known, 
and already frequented to a certain extent, 
was still only a small Italian town—while 
beyond Ventimiglia, the present frontier, the 
very names of the little places, though each 
had its medieval history, its castle and lofty 
churches, and protecting walis, were un- 
known. After the troublous times of forty- 
eight a mild Italian, one of those gentle souls 
who were lions for Ja patria, but soft as any 
pastoral shepherd in the affairs of common 
life, took refuge in England. He was origi- 


nally from the little town of Taggia, famous 
for its orange gardens, a small, proud, self- 
contained townlet in the valley of the Arma, 
out of the way, a mile or two from the sea. 
He came with Mazzini, and many more less 
well known, escaping from the disasters 
which seemed to make an end of all their 
patriotic hopes. There was little enough for 
these exiles to do in England, but there was 
safety and quiet at least. Giovanni Ruffini 
had learned the English of books so tho- 
roughly and admirably that, though he never 
succeeded in expressing himself fluently in 
our tongue, he was able to write like an 
Englishman ; and in his little English lodg- 
ing in, I think, a dingy street in Chelsea, he 
produced the delightful romance of “ Doctor 
Antonio,” one of the most charming books 
ever written, and so full of the atmosphere 
and life of his country that to read it is next . 
best to visiting its scenes. There is no more 
popular book in Italian contemporary litera- 
ture, but before his countrymen can read 
this study of themselves and their country 
it has to be translated out of the original 
English into the national tongue of the 
writer—which makes it, so far as I am aware, 
unique among books. Bordighera, San Remo, 
Taggia, Castellaro, rose into the knowledge of 
the world as by a sudden gleam of sunshine. 
Signor Ruffini (he preferred to be called Mr. 
John Ruffini, and signed his name in the 
English form) has himself given a humorous 
account of a visit paid to San Remo, when 
the whole town went out to greet him as its 
virtual founder and discoverer, the origin of 
a new and prosperous life ; and the traveller 
along that now so familiar road will find Via 
Ruffini, Villa Ruffini, Caffé Ruffini, at many 
a point along the way. He is a kind of 
modern patron saint of the locality to which 
by his means the tide of northern wealth 
has flowed. He died in his little Taggia, in 
a house which is still pointed out, in the 
quiet of the little town, after long residence 
in London and Paris. I fear the end of his 
life was very lonely and sad, and that he was 
driven back upon a life to which he had be- 
come unaccustomed, by the loss of the friends 
who had made up to him everything that 
was lovely in existence. His book is the 
most delightful guide there can be to this 
beautiful district, and his memory to all who 
knew him still “smells sweet and blossoms 
in the dust.” 

I have said nothing about the modern 
San Remo, the creation of Mr. Ruffini’s story, 
which consists chiefly of a long and cheer- 
ful street running along the coast, and form- 
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ing a sort of base to the pyramid of the 
old town: of gardens gay with flowering 
plants, and waving with fine palm-trees: a 
number of large hotels: and villas scattered 
along the Berigo slope, which have all the 
modern requirements, and command a view 
of the sea, and of the olive-tufted hills, and 
Colla on the crest of the ridge, always a 
delightful feature in the landscape. Here 
the visitor may find a comfortable house 
according to his needs, large or small, and 
servants very much more manageable than 
on the other side of the frontier, especially if 
he is in the good hands of Mr. Congreve, 
the English Vice-Consul, who is the provi- 
dence of the winter residents: and may 
spend the dark wintry season embowered 
in foliage, and gather flowers and oranges 
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in his own garden befcre 
even the palest snowdrop 
has pushed out of the 
cold earth at home. The 
hotels and pensions are of 
all kinds, magnificent and 
homely, and adapted— 
some of them tov much 
adapted, with a dread- 
ful proclivity towards the 
English cuisine—to English 
wants, to the extrava- 
gances of the lavish or the 
economies of the frugal. It 
may be added that what is 
extravagant at San Remo 
would be economy it- 
self at Monte Carlo. The 
comfort of a carriage, for 
instance, may be had in 
the Italian town at about 
half the price of the other. 
And there is something 
in the enclosing circle of 
the hills, the two arms of 
comfortable heights that 
embrace the bay, the con- 
centration of space, which 
yet is so full of variety, 
which gives an agreeable 
home-feeling to this little 
district. It is “ self-con- 
tained,” as we say in Scot- 
land, keeping within itself 
all the immediate solaces 
and comforts of life: 
walks which may be only 
the length of a garden or 
which may carry you by 
flowery ways through the 
radiant valleys up to Saint 
Romolo, or even to the dark heights of 
Bignone, whence the view is said to be one 
of the most extensive and beautiful on the 
whole coast ; shoppings, in which you may 
pick up almost anything in bric a-brac, from 
a scrap of china or old silver to costly cabi- 
nets and draperies of rich old brocade, as 
well as abundant provisions for the needs of 
ordinary life ; and in respect to needs more 
serious, an abundance of English church 
services, high and low, or at least broad, and 
a Scotch church, fully furnished both with 
priests and ministers. The churches native 
to the district are not beautiful, though 
there is occasionally to be found a picture of 
some modest artist, or a fine piece of orna- 
mental work. It isa defect in the greater 
part of the Riviera that there is no church 
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arclfitecture of an interesting kind. The 
pasilica is dull unless where it is splendid in 
space and decoration. It has not the attrac- 
tion of the Gothic architecture, at least to 
northern eyes. 

Notwithstanding the pleasant sense of the 
home landscape of which I have spoken, 
there are moments when one wishes for 
something more extended, and there is no 
lack of pleasant expeditions to be made from 
San Remo. The drive to Taggia is pleasant, 
and that little independent place, with the 
lion of Genoa over its gates and its air of 


plenty and well-being, is very interesting. 
On festas and Sundays there is a crowd 
of homely, comfortably-dressed men in the 
Place, talking gravely on municipal politics 
and the like, but always open to a laugh 
should opportunity occur, which you could 
not match in an English village of the same 
size, notwithstanding that the guide-books 
will tell you glibly of the dirt and misery of 
the place. But, indeed, an English village, 
which is at the same time a walled town with 
a history behind it, does not exist to form 
any comparison. And from Taggia the little 
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Houses in the Old Town. 


town of Castellaro, with its high steeple on 
the hill, and the white, gleaming chapel of 
the Madonna of Lampedusa are within reach 
of even a moderate walker, who may wish to 
follow the way by which Doctor Antonio led 
his English love on pilgrimage. On the 
other side the steep drive to Colla on the 
eastern heights is rewarded by an admirable 
view towards the French coast, and what is 
still more unexpected, a little picture gallery 
and library, both bequests of priests to their 
little native town, and forming a most in- 
teresting little home of art and letters upon 
the wild hillside. I do not promise you that 


the gallery is a great one, but there is a 
Luini (I think), and a Fra Bartolomeo, in 
the midst of a number of unknown names ; 
and the quaint, quiet, wainscoted room in 
which they dwell, with the library next door, 
rich in classics, both Latin and Italian, and 
frequented by parties of young priests or semi- 
narists from San Remo, is always interesting ; 
and the situation of the little crowded, over- 
flowing place situated on the crest of the 
ridge among its olive woods, looking down 
on Bordighera on the one hand and San 
Remo on the other, is enchanting. Without 
going so far, a walk or drive to the Madonna 















della Guardia, on the point of the Capo 
Verde, gives you a prospect more delightful 
tl still ; for there, ina moment when you reach 
| the point of vision, lies spread before you 
Hl the farther coast of Italy, sweeping along, 
| with many a bay and headland, towards 
, Genoa, with little bright towns twinkling on 
iff the water’s edge, San Stefano al Mare in the 
: foreground, white and shining in the sun like 
A a fairy city ; while the hills behind, in every 

variety of height and hollow, with the crown 
of a little medizval town, and its tiny walls 
and towers, on every conspicuous point—rise 
as a background, stretching upward to the 
Alpine summits, and here and there a dazzl- 
ing gleam of the perpetual snows. There 
is Bassano, radiant under the sun, which is 
no town at all, but a ruin, complete in all 
t details: naked walls standing up in their 
4 fashion as they lived, the church spire still 
{ erect over the hollow skeleton below—a 
\ wonderful sight, but as beautiful to look 
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IN ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, 
1640—1645. 


FTER Milton’s return from his 
Italian tour he hovered for a 
while between resumed resi- 
dence with his father at Hor- 
ton and a modest town-lodg- 
ing in a tradesman’s house 
in St. Bride’s Churchyard, 
hd Fleet Street, i.¢., as nearly as the locality 
bf can be now identified, in that part of the 
t, present Farringdon Street where it bends 
; off from the foot of Fleet Street, and one 
is within sight of Ludgate Hill and St. 
Paul’s. It was in the first weeks of this 
hovering between country and town that 
he wrote his Epitaphium Damonis, the most 
beautiful of all his Latin poems, and the 
most intense of them all in autobiographical 
interest, commemorating as it does his grief 
over the death, during his absence abroad, of 
the half-Italian Charles Diodati, his bosom- 
friend since the days of their boyhood to- 
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upon from a distance as if roofs and hearths 
were still there. And yonder is Pompeiana, 
where in the days of the earthquakes the 
rustic priest sent his people forth to knee] 
outside, out of reach of danger, while he 
celebrated his mass to the last word within 
the quaking walls. He came out safe, God 
bless him, before they fell. But the stories 
of the earthquakes are endless—stories of 
heroism and stories of shame; of splendid 
courage and of cowardly panic. It is not 
known whether the rustic priests, such as 
he of Pompeiana, or the Irish clergyman 
whom all San Remo knows as the Vescovo, 
or the Scotch minister, worked the hardest, 
or did most to mitigate the evils of that 
terrible time—a rivalry such as it inspires 
the heart to hear of. Needless to say, that 


those who have learnt to know each other in 
such scenes have found out how much less 
are the differences than the unities of all 
true Christian souls. 
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By DAVID MASSON. 








SECOND PAPER. 


gether at St. Paul’s School. The experiment 
of mere lodgings in London, however, was 
but temporary. “He made no long stay in 
his lodgings in St. Bride’s Churchyard,” we 
are informed by his nephew Edward Phillips; 
“necessity of having a place to dispose his 
books in, and other goods fit for the furnish- 
ing of a good handsome house, hastening 
him to take one; and, accordingly, a pretty 
garden-house he took in Aldersgate Street, 
at the end of an entry, and therefore the 
fitter for his turn, besides that there are few 
streets in London more free from noise than 
that.” The removal must have been early 
in 1640; from which date onwards till late 
in 1645 Milton, as tenant of the “ pretty 
garden-house” in Aldersgate Street, was for 
the first time a London householder on his 
own account. One guesses that it was still 
his father that mainly supplied the means, 
though there may have been some contribu- 
tion to the expenses by a family arrange- 
ment in another quarter. Milton’s elder and 
only surviving sister, Anne Milton, who had 
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married in 1624 a Mr. Edward Phillips, but 
had been left a widow by the death of this 
husband in 1631, had married for her second 
husband a certain highly respectable Mr. 
Thomas Agar ; and the arrangement now was 
that her two young boys by the first mar- 
riage, Edward Phillips, about ten years of 
age, and John Phillips, about nine,—should 
board with their uncle in the Aldersgate 
Street house for their education under him. 
The Aldersgate Street of 1640 had the 
reputation of being one of the “ genteelest ” 
suburbs of London. Among Milton’s neigh- 
bours in the street, or close to it, were 
several knights and official gentlemen of dis- 
tinction ; and two or three noblemen had 
their town mansions in the same suburb. 
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tenements that seem jammed together any- 
how, and are accessible only by labyrinths of 
alleys. Not a vestige of Milton’s “ pretty 
garden-house,” of course, is to be looked for 
now among these labyrinths, and the only 
question is whether the site of the house can 
be identified in the present range of the 
longish street. I believe that this can be 
done. 

Let the reader look first at the annexed 
sketch of old Aldersgate Street as a whole, 
constructed mainly from the map of Alders- 
gate Street Ward given in Strype’s enlarged 
edition of Stow’s London, published in 1720, 
but with reference to a facsimile reprint of 
the older large-scale map of London in 1658, 
engraved by Faithorne, and edited by New- 
court. Between those two maps one ought 
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All is woefully changed in the Aldersgate 
Street of the present day. No longer a 
suburb “free from noise,” it is a dingy 
thoroughfare of roaring traffic, leading from 
the core of London, at the General Post 
Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, northwards 
to Goswell Street, and so, through that con- 
tinuation, to further still populous densities 
of street and road about Islington and be- 
yond. Although one or two antique houses 
survive in the present Aldersgate Street, they 
are welded now into the continuous frontage 
of shops, warehouses, distillery-yards, &c., 
on both sides, through which the traffic 
passes ; and the open garden-spaces that were 
once behind on both sides have long disap- 
peared, built over now with blocks of poor 


to be able to re-imagine Aldersgate Street 
very much as it was when Milton’ was a 
householder in it. 

A peculiarity of the street, it will be seen 
(or hardly a peculiarity, inasmuch as it was 
a feature common to many of the streets of 
Old London), was the number of little breaks 
in it by the courts which it sent off on both 
sides. The names of most of those courts 
are still preserved, or were preserved till 
very recently. We need concern ourselves 
only with the succession of the courts on the 
east side, i.e. on one’s right hand in walking 
from St. Martin’s-le-Grand. First on that 
side, just after one had entered the street by 
Alders’ Gate, was a pretty extensive court, 
called Castle Inn Court, from the name of 
the inn to which it led; next on the same 
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side was a little court called Cook’s Hall 
Court ; next, another litt!e court called Grey- 
hound Court ; after which, in succession, still 
on the same side of the street, came Cock and 
Bottle Court, Bell Alley, Golden Lion Court, 
Rose and Rainbow Court, Nettleton Court, 
and Maidenhead Court. Just beyond Maiden- 
head Court one came to an arched passage 
by steps through one of the houses of the 
main street, leading to a longish inner court, 
left nameless in Strype’s map, but known 
since the end of the last century as Shaftes- 
bury Place. Then came White Hart Inn 
Court ; and then an interruption in the shape 
of Thanet House, the fine mansion of the 
Earls of Thanet, standing within its own 
grounds, but with one of its faces to the 
street, and several accesses to it from the 
street. This passed, and also two more 
courts, called Angel Alley and Horn Alley, 
you came to Jewin Street, the single open- 
ing out of Aldersgate Street on the east side 
of consequence enough to be named a “street.” 
Crossing Jewin Street, you had still six or 
seven more courts to note in the rest of 
Aldersgate Street on the same side,—Cradle 
Court, Crown Court, Hare Court, &c.,—before 
you came to the broader cross street called 
Barbican, marking the actual termination of 
Aldersgate Street on that side, as Long Lane 
did on the other. 

Altogether there were, and perhaps still 
are, more than twenty courts, alleys, or pas- 
sages, larger or smaller, out of Aldersgate 
Street on the right hand from its commence- 
ment at St. Martin’s-le-Grand to its termina- 
tion at Barbican. Now, as Milton’s house 
was “‘at the end of an entry,” one or other 
of those still existing, or recently existing, 
courts or alleys must have been the “entry” 
in question if the house was on that side of 
Aldersgate Street. But the house was on 
that side of Aldersgate Street, and the tradi- 
tion of its whereabouts on that side of the 
street survived in the neighbourhood till 
within recent memory. From a communi- 
cation with which I was favoured in 1871 by 
a correspondent whose recollections of the 
neighbourhood, and family connexions with 
it, extended back to between 1810 and 1820, 
I am able to say that the undisputed local 
tradition then was that the house which 
Milton had occupied and the garden attached 
to it were in that particular oblong at the 
back of Aldersgate Street which lies between 
Maidenhead Court (marked 9 in the map) and 
what is now Shaftesbury Place (marked 10), 
and that, while the main entry to the garden 
and house from Aldersgate Street was by the 





passage leading to what is now Shaftesby 
Place, there was also a door from the house 
into Maidenhead Court itself. The following 
ground-plan, adapted from one sent me by 
my informant of 1871, will make the descrip- 
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tion clearer. 4 is Milton’s house, secluded 
in the south-east corner of the oblong ; the 
space B, B, B, now choked up by three parallel 
rows or blocks of crowded tenements, was 
the garden belonging to the house; C, C, C 
represents the line of houses fronting Alders- 
gate Street and shutting in the garden-space 
behind from the view of that thoroughfare ; 
D marks the arched passage or “entry” 
through one of these which was the main 
access from Aldersgate Street to Milton’s gar- 
den and house ; ¢ is the probable position of 
the main door of Milton’s house ; and f marks 
the side exit from Milton’s house into Maiden- 
head Court. 

My informant’s recollection of the house 
itself was that it was substantially built of 
*‘ wood and brick ;” but I have seen an inde- 
pendent and later account of it, describing 
the walls as of “lath plastered with clay and 
straw.” Either description of the house in 
its comparatively decayed condition in the 
present century would suggest that Phillips's 
description of it, during his uncle’s tenancy 
of it from 1640 to 1645, when Phillips him- 
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self lived with him in it, was perfectly accu- 
rate. By the standard of that time the 
“pretty garden-house”’ at the end of an entry 
from Aldersgate Street must have been re- 
puted “a guod handsome house,” fit in every 
way for a gentleman-scholar and his collection 
of books. Phillips’s stress on the phrase “at 
the end of an entry” may imply that the 
access to the house with which he was most 
familiar in his boyhood, and which he recol- 
lected best, was the long one by Maidenhead 
Court. The court, however, does not seem 
to have been so named in Milton’s time. An 
older name for it, I learn, and probably the 
name in Milton’s time, was Lamb Alley. 

The reason for being so circumstantial as 
to the site and appearance of this one of 
Milton’s many residences is that the five 
years, or five years and a half, which he 
spent in it, bringing him from the thirty- 
second to the thirty-seventh year of his age, 
were about the most momentous in his 
whole life. Here it was that, abandoning or 
postponing the poetic schemes and dreamings 
with which he had returned from Italy, he 
plunged into politics, and became a public 
polemic and pamphleteer. Here it was that, 
in 1641, when the great Revolution in the 
British Islands which had been initiated by 
the Scottish Covenant of 1638 had commu- 
nicated itself to England, and the English 
Long Parliament had been engaged for some 
time in its immense work of “ making thun- 
ders and lightnings,” there were written in 
succession those five tremendous anti-Episco- 
pal pamphlets of Milton by which he consti- 
tuted himself the champion-in-chief of the 
“ Root-and-Branch party ” of Church Reform, 
advocating the entire abolition of Prelacy in 
the English Church, and the substitution of 
a@ new national Church framed somewhat 
after the Scottish Presbyterian model. Here 
it was that, when the strife of mere Parlia- 
mentary debate had been exchanged for the 
strife of actual civil war, and the unfurling of 
the King’s standard at Nottingham in August 
1642 had been the signal for the division of 
the whole population of England into the two 
opposed factions of Royalists and Parliamen- 
tarians, Milton threw in his lot avowedly 
with the Parliamentarians. It was in the 
house in Aldersgate Street that he sat on 
that Saturday, the 12th of November, 1642, 
famous in the annals of London, when it was 
known that the King’s army had come within 
seven or eight miles of the city, and there 
was a universal panic among the Londoners 
in the expectation of an immediate attack, 
the tramp of Prince Rupert’s cavalry. in 
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among them, the sack and pillage of their 
houses, and some massacre of revenge. What 
was he doing in the house that day ? Writing 
a sonnet to be nailed or pasted up on the 
door of the house (door ¢ 4) in case things 
should come to the worst— 
“ Captain or Colonel, or Knight in arms, 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize, 

If deed of honour did thee ever please, 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms : 

He can requite thee ; for he knows the charms 

That call fame on such gentle deeds as these.” 
The whole sonnet is worth reading at this 
point. Whether written in calm seriousness, 
or in a freak of grim humour, it might not 
have been very efficacious if one of Prince 
Rupert’s captains had led a sacking party up 
either entry from Aldersgate Street ; but for- 
tunately its efficacy was never tried. A 
march of the London Trained Bands and 
Volunteers to Turnham Green warded off the. 
threatened assault ; the King’s army wheeled 
back northwards ; and London was saved. 

Not till seven months later have we another 

glimpse of the interior of the Aldersgate 
Street house; and it is of a very different 
character. It was in June 1643 that there 
was that extraordinary flutter of silks and 
muslins in the house which was caused by 
the return of Milton from a brief holiday in 


the country, bringing with him his young 
bride, Mary Powell, and a bevy of her sisters 


and bridesmaids. The two boy-nephews, 
who had known nothing of their uncle’s 
purpose in his holiday-jaunt, were greatly 
surprised by the incident, and by the “‘feast- 
ing held for some days in celebration of 
the nuptials”; and the surprise was more 
general when it came to be known that the 
bride was of a strongly Royalist family, living 
close to the King’s headquarters at Oxford, 
and that Milton had actually fetched her 
from that focus of Royalism. But the won- 
der was not yet over. The bevy of sisters 
and bridesmaids having departed, the young 
wife had not been much more than a month 
without them when, accustomed as she had 
been to “a great house and much company 
and jollity,” she found the “philosophical 
life” she was leading with her husband in 
the Aldersgate Street house very dull and 
irksome. Would he give her leave to have 
a few more weeks with her family in their 
Oxfordshire home of Forest-hill before set- 
tling down definitely to the duties of her new 
home in London? To this request, sent 
from the family, but contrived apparently by 
herself, Milton yielded,—and with very un- 
fortunate result. When the time for her 
promised return came, not only did she not 
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ended with an insulting message from Forest- 

hill to the effect that she would never return. 
The King having about this time had some 
successes in the war, the Powells had begun 
to “repent them of having matched the eldest 
daughter of the family to a person so con- 
trary to them in opinion” ; and Mrs. Powell, 
the mother, a very resolute woman, had 
taken the matter into her own hands. 

Thus deserted in July or August 1643, 
Milton lived on in the Aldersgate Street 
house for two years more, adjusting himself 
to his new circumstances as well as he could. 
Hardly had his wife gone when the house 
received a new inmate in the person of his 
aged father. On the breaking up of the 
Horton household in 1640, the old gentle- 
man had gone to reside at Reading with his 
younger son Christopher, then just called to 
the bar and in some local employment there 
on the King’s side ; but, having been driven 
from Reading by the stress of the war in 
that neighbourhood, he had now come to 
reside permanently with his elder son in 
London. As about the same time there was 
some accession to the number of Milton’s 
pupils, in consequence of applications from 
friends for the admission of their sons as 
day-scholars to the privilege of sharing the 
lessons he was giving to his two nephews, 
the house was by no means empty. Nor 
was Milton’s sole occupation in it that of 
teaching his pupils. It was here that, with- 
out any open reference to his own case, but 
converting his own case into a reason for 
re-questioning one of the fundamental insti- 
tutions of English law, he penned in succes- 
sion, between August 1643 and March 1645, 
his four terrible Divorce pamphlets, the essen- 
tial doctrine of which was that the mutual in- 
compatibility of any two married personsfrom 
any irremovable cause whatsoever ought to 
entitle either or both to divorce and to 
liberty to marry again. Into this special 
series of pamphlets on the Divorce subject 
there were interjected in 1644 two others,— 
one the small Z’ract on Education, addressed 
to Samuel Hartlib, the other the immortal 
Areopagitica, or Speech for the Liberty of Un- 
licensed Printing, addressed to the Parliament. 

The effects of the six new Aldersgate Street 
pamphlets on Milton’s reputation, especially 
of the Divorce pamphlets, were immediate 
and disastrous. If he had been unpopular 
already with many on account of his Anti- 
Episcopal pamphlets, he was now an object 
of execration for the orthodox of all denomi- 
nations. The Westminster Assembly of 






return, but the correspondence on the subject 





Divines being then in session, with some 
Scottish divines in it, and a Scottish auxi. 
liary army having come into England to 
assist the English Parliamentarian arm 
against the King, and to forward that en. 
deavour after a uniformity of religion and 
of Church-government to which both nations 
were pledged by the Solemn League and 
Covenant enacted between them in Septem. 
ber 1643, the ascendancy of Presbyterianism 
in England seemed secure. The only question 
now in debate was whether the Presby- 
terian system to be set up in England should 
be the absolute Presbyterianism, with no 
toleration of anything else and with up 
limited powers of discipline against sectaries 
and heretics, for which the Scots and the Pres- 
byterians generally contended, or whether 
there should be some amount of liberty, 
outside the Presbyterian Establishment, for 
dissenters and nonconformists. The Presby- 
terians longed to make an example of Milton, 
pointing to him publicly as a heretic and 
sectary of the most abominable sort, and a 
choice specimen of the excesses to which the 
principle of toleration would lead ; and few 
even among the Independents,—of whom 
there were five or six in the Westminster 
Assembly, with a growing number in the 
community at large,—would have extended 
the toleration for which they argued so 
energetically to such an extreme case as 
Milton’s. Was not his Divorce speculation 
more than a religious heresy ; was it nota 
moral heresy, sapping the very foundations 
of human society? In fact this was what 
was said almost universally round about him 
in London. He was denounced in pulpits, 
attacked in pamphlets, complained of to 
Parliament itself; he found himself, to use 
his own striking expression, “in a world of 
disesteem.” One consequence was that he 
snapped his connexion with the Presby- 
terians for ever, favouring rather the Inde- 
pendents thenceforward, though really going 
beyond the mass of the Independents too, 
and ranking himself consciously with the 
Sectaries and Free Opinionists. Henceforward 
he was in the mood of his famous line— 


“New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” 


IN BARBICAN. 
1645—1647. 
Three or four months before the close of 
1645 Milton’s personal interest in his Divorce 


speculation had ceased. The King’s cause 
having been shattered by the Battle of 
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Naseby, the Powells, whose fortunes had 
already suffered and were at a low ebb, had 
found it advisable to send back their daugh- 
ter to her husband as a suppliant for recon- 
ciliation. This having been accorded in an 
interview furtively arranged, she resumed 
her place in Milton’s household. Not, how- 
ever, it would appear, in the house in 
Aldersgate Street. That house being no 
longer roomy enough for all the pupils that 
offered themselves, a larger house had been 
taken close by in Barbican. Turn the corner 
out of Aldersgate into Barbican in our pre- 
vious cut, and a little way down Barbican 
you will be at the spot. 

Barbican (so-called, according to Stow, 
“because sometime there stood in the north 
side thereof a burgh-kenin or watch-tower of 
the city, called in some language a barbican”) 
was a very superior suburban street of London 
in Milton’s time, as were most of the streets 
in the Aldersgate Street neighbourhood. The 
Earl of Bridgewater, remembered as the Earl 
of Milton’s Comus, had his town-house in this 
street ; and there were other inhabitants of 
rank and distinction. Milton’s house in the 


street must have been one of the best in it 
after these more aristocratic residences ; and 
it survived all the inevitable changes and 
deteriorations of the street through the next 


two centuries, and was visible in a tolerably 
complete state, as No. 17 Barbican, a brick 
house with bay windows, and with similar 
houses to the right and left of it, to as late as 
1865. It was then occupied by a dyer of 
the peculiar name of “Heaven,” and was 
marked for demolition in the interest of an 
extension of one of the city railways which 
had been projected and was then in progress. 
The annexed cut, taken from the illustrated 
London News of 16th July, 1864, represents 
the house exactly as it then looked, and as 
I remember it. The frontage may seem 
narrow ; but the accommodation swelled out 
considerably at the back, where, it was recol- 
lected, there had, to as late as about 1825, 
been a large open garden-space, containing 
some fine trees. 

Modify this sketch back for the deteriora- 
tions imaginable in the course of two cen- 
turies, and you will have an idea of the once 
large and handsome house in Barbican which 
was known as Mr. Milton’s private academy 
for young gentlemen. He may have had about 
a score of such for day-scholars in it, with 
perhaps a boarder or two besides his nephews ; 
for, though still “in a world of disesteem ” 
with the orthodox, he had many ardent and 
trustful admirers in the circle of those who 
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really knew him. The two years he spent 
in the house in Barbican, at all events, were 
his busiest in teaching-work. In the shape 
of literary occupation during those years 
there is nothing more to record than that, 
just at the time of his entering the house, he 
published, or allowed a bookseller to publish, 
the tiny volume of his collected poems in 
English and Latin, original copies of which 
now fetch such a high price, and that to three 
English sonnets written in Aldersgate Street 
and included in that collection he added in 
the Barbican house five more sonnets and a 
scrap or two of Latin verse. The two years 
in the Barbican house, however, were not 
destitute of incidents of another kind. There, 
in July 1646, his first child, a daughter named 
Anne, was born. There, when the surrender 
of Oxford to the Parliament: had virtually 
ended the First Civil War, and had dispos-. 
sessed the Powell family from their Forest- 
hill home, their affairs in sad confusion, and 
with further penalties for delinquency hang- 
ing over them, it was with their son-in-law 
Milton that Mr. and Mrs. Powell, and some 
of their children, sought and found refuge. 
They had lived with him some months when, 
on the Ist of January 1647, Mr. Powell died. 
In March of the same year there was the 
funeral from the same house in Barbican of 
Milton’s own father, after he had lived to be 
eighty-three or eighty-four years of age. 
Meanwhile the First Civil War had actually 
ended, and long and futile negotiation had 
been going on with the King, first at New- 
castle, in his captive condition there with the 
auxiliary Scottish army, and then, after that 
army had withdrawn into Scotland inJanuary 
1647, in his less strict, but still effective, cap- 
tivity in the English midlands. Intermingled 
with these negotiations, and vitally affecting 
them, was the continued controversy between 
the Presbyterians and the Independents, 
assuming every day more and more omi- 
nously the form of the final question whether 
it should be the Parliament, mainly Presby- 
terian as it was, that should conduct the 
negotiations and dictate the terms of restora- 
tion to his prostrate Majesty, or whether 
the mastery, in this matter as in others, 
should not belong to the Army, now mainly 
an Army of Independents and Sectaries, and 
with Cromwell for its head. . 


IN LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, HOLBORN. 
1647—1649. 


In September 1647, Milton having had 
enough of the drudgery of schoolmastering, 
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Milton’s House, Barbican,—as it existed in 1864. 


and desiring more time for himself, there 
was a removal from the large house in 
Barbican, and out of the Aldersgate Street 
neighbourhood altogether. It was to a 
smallish house in that part of Holborn which 
bordered, and still borders, the spacious area 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. All that we know 
further of the house is that it was one of 
several that then opened at the back into 
this area. He remained about eighteen 
months in the house; and they are about 
the obscurest portion of his life. He was 
busy, we are told, over three great prose- 
compilations which he had projected and had 
made some progress in already. One was 
the collection of materials for a Latin Dic- 
tionary ; another was the compilation in 
Latin of a System of Divinity drawn directly 
from the Bible ; and the third was the com- 
pilation in English of a General History of 
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Great Britain. In the way of poetic pro 
duct we have nothing from him during 
the eighteen months but a few scraps of 
Psalm-translation and a single English son- 
net. The sonnet, however, is one of his- 
torical mark. In November 1647 the King 
had escaped to the Isle of Wight. Pursued 
thither by the Parliamentarian leaders and 
agents, and confined in Carisbrooke Castle, 
he was again in an imbroglio of negotiations 
from which there seemed to be no outlet, 
when he clutched desperately at an offered 
chance of relief. The Scots had been nego- 
tiating with him separately; and before 
January 1648 there had been a secret treaty 
between him and the Scots, by which, in 
return for his consent to recognise Presby- 
tery as the established form of Church- 
government in England, and to suppress 
the Independents and the Sectaries, they 
undertook to send an invading army into 
England for the renewal of the Civil War in 
his interest and his restoration to kingly 
power. In May 1648, when the news of 
this secret treaty had got about, the Civil 
War was renewed by Royalist risings in 
various parts of England; and in July the 
invading Scottish army was within England, 
and on its march southwards, under the Duke 
of Hamilton. This Second Civil War, as it 
is called, lasted, however, but about three 
months. Hamilton’s invading Scottish army 
was routed disastrously by Cromwell in the 
three days’ Battle of Preston, August 17— 
19; and on the 28th of the same month 
Colchester, where the English Royalists of 
the South had cooped themselves up, was 
taken, after six weeks of siege, by Fairfax. 
Milton’s sonnet, written in September 1648, 
was in the form of an address of congratula- 
tion to Fairfax on this closing feat of the 
Civil War. But there was fresh rousing 
for Milton in the events that followed. The 
Army being now supreme, Cromwell and the 
other army-chiefs had made up their minds 
what was next to be done, and took their 
measures accordingly. The Parliament hav- 
ing been shaped to their liking by the ejec- 
tion from it of the Presbyterians and other 
resisting elements, Charles was brought from 
the Isle of Wight for his public trial by a 
Court of High Commission; and, on the 
30th of January 1649, he was beheaded in 
front of Whitehall. Kingship and the House 
of Peers were then declared defunct; and 
England became a Republic, to be governed 
by the Residue or Rump of the Commons 
House, with a Council of State of forty-one 
members of that house, to be annually 













elected, as Ministry and Executive. It was 
just at this moment, i.e. on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary 1649, that Milton sent forth from his 
house in Holborn a pamphlet on which he 


- had been engaged while the King was on his 


trial. It bore the portentous title: Zenwre 
of Kings and Magistrates: proving that it is 
lawful, and hath been held so through all 
ages, for any who have the power, to call to 
account a Tyrant or Wicked King, and, after 
due conviction, to depose and put him to 
death, if the ordinary Magistrate have neg- 
lected or denied to do it. It was, in fact, 
a daring defence of the Regicide in all its 
circumstances, and the first manifesto by an 
English citizen of adhesion to the new 
Republic. The consequence was natural 
enough. In March 1649 Milton, then in his 
forty-first year, was offered, and accepted, 
the appointment of Latin Secretary, or 
Secretary for Foreign Tongues, to the new 
Commonwealth Government. His salary 
was to he £288 13s. 6d. a year, worth about 
or somewhat over £1,000 a year now. The 
appointment necessarily involved another 
change of residence, 


IN OFFICIAL RESIDENCE AT WHITEHALL. 
1649—1652. 


For the first few months after Milton’s 
appointment to the Foreign Secretaryship 
to the Commonwealth and its Council of 
State, he lived in lodgings “at one Thom- 
son’s, next door to the Bull Head Tavern at 
Charing Cross, opening into the Spring Gar- 
den.” You pass thespoton your right hand 
as you round the corner at Charing Cross 
towards the Horse Guards and Whitehall. 
As soon as possible, however, he crossed 
from the Spring Garden side of the street to 
the other, and took possession of official 
rooms which had been provided for him in 
Whitehall itself. All that now remains of 
Old Whitehall is the Banqueting House, de- 
signed by Inigo Jones and finished in 1622, 
out of one of the windows of which King 
Charles had stept to the scaffold; and one 
has to consult old engravings to be able to 
re-imagine the extent of the original Palace 
on both sides of that recently erected por- 
tion. It was a long straggle of buildings, 
with courts, galleries, gardens, &c., occupy- 
ing, for its front towards St. James’s Park, 
all the ground between Scotland Yard and 
Canon Row, but with intricate detachments 
backward to the Thames, and uniting there 
in a reverse and imposing river-front. At the 
time with which we are concerned the whole 
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had been converted into a range of govern- 
ment offices, with chambers of residence for 
the more important officials, and suites of 
apartments for the families of such chiefs of 
the Council of State and the Parliament as 
required or desired that accommodation. 
The rooms assigned to Milton were in a 
building at the Scotland Yard end of the 
long range long famous as the central station 
of the London Police. For the better fur- 
nishing of the rooms, there was voted to him, 
after a while, the use of some of the curtains 
and other hangings which had belonged to 
the late King. 

To write the history of that portion of 
Milton’s secretaryship which connects itself 
with his residence at Whitehall would be 
little less than to write the history of the 
first three years of the English Common- . 
wealth. Suffice it here to note rapidly the 
chief personal associations of Milton with the 
people at Whitehall and the ongoings there 
during those three years. It must have been 
now, and probably in Derby House, Canon 
Row, where the Council of State was hold- 
ing its meetings when Milton entered on the 
duties of his Secretaryship, that he first shook 
hands with Cromwell. In July 1649,—by 
which time the place of meeting had been 
transferred to Whitehall itself,—the great 
soldier was off for his command-in-chief in 
Ireland and the recovery of that island to 
English rule after her eight years of rebel- 
lion; from which service he did not return 
to London till May 1650, and then only for 
a month in preparation for his next service. 
The scene of that next service was Scotland, 
where young Charles II., brought over from 
his exile on the Continent, had been pro- 
claimed King of the Scots, after having satis- 
fied them by swearing to Presbyterianism 
and the Covenants, and whence they 
threatened an invasion of England for the 
suppression of the Commonwealth and the 
extension of his sovereignty into that realm. 
While Cromwell was thus absent, the manage- 
ment of the ordinary affairs of the Common- 
wealth was in the hands of those colleagues 
of his whom he had left in the Parliament 
and the Council of State in Westminster ; and 
it was among these that Milton moved about. 
It was necessarily with the members of the 
Council of State that he was thrown into the 
closest relations. There were partial changes 
in the composition of the Council from year 
to year; but among the more permanent 
members were President Bradshaw, Fairfax, 
Sir Harry Vane, St. John, Hasilrig, Whit- 
locke, Ludlow, Fleetwood, and Sir Gilbert 
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Pickering. With these, and with a score or 
two more of the Commonwealth politicians, 
Milton must have become personally familiar 
in the exercise of his Secretaryship. While 
the acting official for the main business of 
the Council of State was Mr. Walter Frost, 
their general secretary, Milton had to attend 
the Council whenever any foreign business 
engaged them, translating for them any 
foreign documents that came, and receiving 
instructions from them for the letters of 
reply or the independent despatches to 
foreign princes and states which he was to 
draft in Latin. It was also part of his duty 
to be present at interviews with ambassadors 
or envoys arriving from abroad, and to 
receive and interrogate other foreigners on 
behalf of the Council. For the first year or 
so of his secretaryship, it is true, these proper 
duties of his post did not tax him much,— 
foreign princes and states then regarding the 
new English Republic with alarm and horror, 
and fighting shy of all avoidable dealings 
with it. Gradually, however, they were 
compelled to change their tactics, and Milton 
had more and more work in the shape of 
foreign correspondence. But, even when 
this kind of work was at its slackest, the 
Council found him plenty of other occupa- 
tion. He was their recognised factotum for all 
such services of a literary kind as were re- 
quired by the Commonwealth, or at all events 
for all such services as were of especial im- 
portance. It was by direct commission from 
the Council that he wrote, besides a number 
of minor things, three of his best-remem- 
bered pamphlets. First, in May 1649, came 
his Observations on Ormond’s Articles of 
Peace with the Trish Rebels. Next, in 
October, 1649, came his LHikonoklastes, or 
counterblast to the famous Eikon Basilike 
that had been put forth, just after the execu- 
tion of Charles, as the royal martyr’s own 
dying testimony to his subjects, and had been 
in circulation among the Royalists, with 
raptures of admiring belief in its genuineness, 
in tens of thousands of copies. Then, in 
April 1651, after many months of laborious 
preparation, came the prodigious Latin 
Defensio pro Populo <Anglicano, intended 
to be read over all Europe as the reply of the 
English People and Commonwealth to the 
vilification of them that had been published, 
at the expense of Charles II, by the great 
Leyden scholar, Salmasius. This last, by 
which Milton, as the conqueror of the great 
Salmasius, became at once a European 
celebrity, was certainly written in his official 
residence at the Scotland Yard end of 
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Whitehall. Nor did his literary services to 
the Commonwealth cease with that perform. 
ance. A fact not generally known is that 
through the whole year 1651 Milton, living 
in that residence, was the editor of a London 
newspaper. Through that whole year he was 
the licenser, and therefore the superintending 
and responsible editor, of the government 
newspaper called Mercurius Politicus, with 
Marchmont Needham under him as sub- 
editor. Not only did he license through that 
year every number of the paper as it ap- 
peared ; but his own hand, I believe, may be 
traced throughout the year in the more im- 
portant of the leading articles. One leading 
article, I feel sure, must have been wholly 
his. The occasion was worthy of his pen. 
Cromwell, victorious in Scotland by his great 
Battle of Dunbar, fought on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember 1650, had been in possession since 
then of Edinburgh and of the whole of the 
southern Scottish shires, and was groping 
his way towards Stirling in order to crush 
the relics of the Scottish army encircling 
Charles II. there, when Charles and the 
Scottish forces gave him the slip by sud- 
denly decamping from Stirling, pushing 
themselves southwards to the Border, and 
marching into England. Cromwell, leaving 
Monk in charge of Scotland, marched after 
them ; and on the 3rd of September 1651, 
the anniversary of his victory at Dunbar, 
there was his still more momentous victory 
at Worcester, shattering the combined forces 
of the Scots and the English Royalists who 
had joined them, and trampling out, as it 
seemed, the cause of the Stuarts for ever. 
Milton’s leading article in the Mercurius 
Politicus was a pean of religious fervour and 
exultation over this great Battle of Worces- 
ter. It appeared in the number for Septem- 
ber 4—11; and the Londoners were still 
reading it when Cromwell was back among 
them, hailed with shouts of acclamation as 
the hero and saviour of the Commonwealth. 
From the 16th of September onwards his 
portly figure was to be seen once more about 
Whitehall, and Mr. Secretary Milton had 
new opportunities of studying him and be- 
coming acquainted with him. The result, in 
May 1652, was this ever-famous sonnet :— 


* Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 
And on the neck of crownéd Fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies and His work pursued : 
While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field, resounds thy praises loud, 
And Worcester’s laureate wreath : yet much remains 
To conquer still; Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than War.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST ON CHARACTER. 


Short Sunday Readings for February. 
By rue Riecut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Bisnop or Rirox. 
THOMAS. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
HIS TEMPERAMENT. 


HOMAS belonged to that class of 

ai} men whose temperaments are de- 

scribed as despondent. No man 

probably is responsible for his 

temperament ; for temperament, 

as I understand it, is a convenient phrase 

to describe those qualities and dispositions 
which belong to him from birth. 

But though a man is not responsible for 
his temperament, he can be held responsible 
for his use and management of it. In prac- 
tical life, we do not blame the lad who is 
dull because of his dulness, though incon- 
sistently enough we are found praising a 
clever lad for his cleverness. But whatever 
may be thought of this inconsistency, there 
is a general consensus of judgment estab- 
lished by the good sense of mankind, that 
the blame and the praise must be allotted on 
the score of the use or misuse which men 
After all, the 


make of their capacities. 
clever boy should be praised if he make good 
use of his abilities, not because he has good 
ability ; and our praise of the dull boy in 
the same way should be bestowed upon him 
for the effort he makes to employ his dull 


wits well. Temperament which comes to us 
from our ancestors appears to me to stand 
on the same footing as original brain power. 
We blame the despondent man, not because 
he inherited a despondent temperament, but 
because he gives way to it. We view the 
sanguine man in the same way. We may 
justly blame him when he suffers himself to 
be carried away by his temperament. Life 
indeed presents us with sad illustrations of 
these temperaments. It is bitterly painful 
to be the possessor of a despondent tem- 
perament. To such a man the smile of 
hope is almost a stranger. He lives under 
cloudy skies. He anticipates evil; he is 
prepared for failure. This is a painful 
inheritance for any man. We may feel 
sympathy for the man whose spirit is sha- 
dowed by such a disposition. But it is in 
the man’s power to modify the influence of 
such a temperament. He may allow the 
despondent temperament to render him 
moody and distrustful: he may so yield 


himself to it that his activity is paralyzed 
and he sinks into an indolent and despairing 
apathy. We blame him for allowing his 
temperament to get the better of his reason 
and to arrest the resolution of his will. 

The sanguine temperament is exposed to 
opposite temptations. The man of despon- 
dent temperament is a pain to himself. The 
man of sanguine temperament is more often 
a pain to his neighbours. With him hope 
ever smiles, and the smiles of hope are too 
often taken as the assurances of sound 
judgment and reasonable expectation. All. 
is sure to be well. He may venture upon 
this change ; he may allow this enlargement 
of expenditure beyond the actual margin of 
his income: the hands of the future carry 
their ample store for him. Does he not 
know it well? He has already seen the 
auspicious light on fortune’s face. The 
disaster falls. Others are involved in the 
ruin which results from these hopeful expec- 
tations. We do not rebuke his hopefulness. 
It probably would be useless ; for the san- 
guine man is incorrigible more frequently 
than the despondent man. Cynics will 
say, It is so, because his vice of temperament 
works more disastrously for others than 
himself. Others will be led to think that 
there is a sweet significance in the truth 
that hope is more easily implanted in men’s 
hearts than prudence. But all will unite in 
feeling that the blame lies not against the 
sanguine temperament, but against the man 
who allows his reason and his judgment to 
be misled by his temperament. For reason 
and experience are designed to be whole- 
some checks upon our temperament in one 
direction or another; and the balance of 
life’s experience is so nice between sorrow 
and joy that the advantage to be won by 
either of these temperaments can be but 
small. And the value of life is seen in this, 
that it seconds and supports reason in her 
efforts to restrain those impulses which arise 
out of temperament. It is this power of 
restraining the suggestions of temperament 
which constitutes one element in manhood. 
Reason goes forth even in the domain of the 
wondrous physical organization in which we 
are enclosed, and claims that we shall not be 
betrayed by the morbid or hopeful disposi- 
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tions which are at work within us, but that 
we shall claim an ascendency over these 
qualities and live as those who can use and 
manage them under the direction of that 
which is higher, even our conscience and our 
reason. ‘The blame then is not rightly 
directed against a man because he possesses 
this temperament or that; but blame is 
justly attached to the man who yields to 
those impulses of feeling or action which 
result from his temperament. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
THE TRIALS OF HIS TEMPERAMENT, 


It was, as we have said, to the order of 
despondent temperaments that Thomas be- 
longed ; and if I mistake not there are indi- 
cations in the Gospels that he yielded to the 
impulses and suggestions of his temperament. 
Herein lay the blame; and herein the up- 
growth in him of that which led to his 
rebuke. 

1. He allowed his temperament to master 
his judgment. He was naturally gloomy, 
as we should say. He was capable of strong 
and constant affection, but his very love was 
coloured by the sombre hues of his despon- 
dency. We get a glimpse of this in the 
incidents connected with the raising of 
Lazarus. Our Lord announces his intention 
of going to Judea. The time has come for 
Him to go with comfort and life to the side 
of the sorrowing sisters at Bethany. When 
He speaks of His intention, the ready fears 
of His followers awake, and they venture 
on the remonstrance, ‘“ Master, the Jews of 
late sought to stone Thee; and goest Thou 
thither again?” In their view He is im- 
perilling His life ; and they venture to point 
out the imprudence or rather the risk which 
may attend the proposed journey. But 
Thomas goes far beyond his brother disciples. 
He breaks in with the view that it is useless 
to expostulate and that of course all will 
turn out ill. The movement is rash and 
imprudent—of course it is: of course it will 
end in disaster—some fatal doom will over- 
take all of them. “Let us also go, that we 
may die with Him.” It is not the language 
of courage facing risk, but of sullen despair 
anticipating the worst. He has no eye for 
the hopeful side of matters. He can only 
see the worst, and the worst as certain. 
The judgment that might have considered 
that in ali risk there is a chance of escape ; 
the reflection which might have led him to 
think that his Master’s action was probably 
not wholly unreasonable: these were allowed 
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no place in a mind clouded already with 
the dark suggestions of his despondent 
temperament. 

The incident illustrates the ascendene 
which the temperament is often allowed 
to exercise over the judgment. Just as the 
sanguine temperament has an eye only for 
the happy chance, so the despondent has no 
eye but for the mischance. The same tyranny 
of temperament which leads the sanguine 
man who has £100 a year to live as though 
he had a £1,000 a year, leads the despondent 
man to be the victim of myriad misgivings 
and to allow himself no joy in even the 
assured fruits of his toil. The lion is always 
in the road. He fears to venture anything; 
and if the possibilities of heroism do not 
wither within him, the charm of his heroism 
is lost, because his courage is deprived of 
cheerfulness and his sacrifice of its joy. If 
he goes to the fray, it is with downcast eye 
and moody visage, the victim of his tempera- 
ment; not as the lordly soul mounting high 
in self-mastery in presence of the perils of the 
hour, und seeing the opportunity of success 
in the midst of danger. It is thus that the 
temperament may betray the judgment and 
darken the intelligence. This was the fault 
which the utterance of Thomas betrayed. 

But he went beyond this ; for— 

2. He allowed his temperament to master 
his faith in good. 

This may not be so clear ; but it emerges, 
I think, in his question to our Lord recorded 
by St. John. When our Lord comforts His 
disciples respecting His departure and assures 
them of His constant remembrance of them 
and the continuousness of His work on their 
behalf, He spoke of the change which was 
coming as nothing strange. He wished to 
let them feel that there were no sudden 
breaks in His life and communion with 
them ; for that which is strange startles and 
affrights men. He spoke of all as familiar. 
“Whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
know.” On this Thomas started a question, 
which was in reality an argument. “Lord, 
we know not whither Thou goest, and how 
can we know the way ?” 

I say that the question is an argument ; 
and at first sight the argument seems good 
andsound. Thomas, it will be said, has not 
here allowed his reason to be betrayed by 
his temperament ; for the question is surely 
most pertinent and the reasoning most 
sound. It is impossible to tell what the 
way is when we know not the destination. 
It seems good reasoning to say the road 
cannot be known till the place which it is 
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desired to reach is determined. We deter- 
mine our route after we have determined 
our destination, and not before. 

The reasoning may be sound in things 
physical. I take leave to doubt it in things 
moral and spiritual. In the order of things 
physical, it is true. We must know our 
port before we can determine the course to 
sail, But in the higher realms of life, the 
argument is not sound. In regions where 
we walk by sight, we must have a clear view 
of our destination before we can know our 
route. In regions where we walk by faith 
the path is the first thing. Whither it leads 
is secondary. In matters of morals surely 
this is true. A man has no hesitation as to 
the path which he must choose when one 
path is the path of honour and the alterna- 
tive is the path of dishonour. In such affairs 
the man chooses the path and never pauses 
to ask where it leads. It is often of the 
very essence of his own honour that he 
should choose it, not knowing whither it 
goes or whether he who treads it will be 
landed in sorrow or joy, in poverty or 
wealth. Indeed in all the loftier choices of 
the soul, the destination lies beyond the 
clouds. The spirit of enterprise, which leads 
to the discovery of some new land or some 
beneficial truth, asks not to see the goal 
before it sets out. The man who lives in 
fame enrolled among those whose lives are 
marked with achievements, has wrought 
often along a darkened way, and has been 
content with groping forward towards that 
which he can only picture in vision and 
pursue in faith. The reformer in social, 
political, or religious matters has seldom 
been able to forecast whither his imperious 
passion for good is leading him. Whatever 
happens, wherever this step may lead me, 
this wrong, this intolerable wrong which 
bows down the backs of men, and which 
enslaves their hearts or paralyzes their con- 
sciences, must be swept away. I see to-day 
the path, he seems to say. It is the path of 
righteousness : it must be followed. I cannot 
forecast what shall be on the morrow, and 
where to-day’s path may bring me. I know 
only to-day’s duty. I care not what the 
morrow may disclose, if only to-day’s duty 
be loyally and fitly done. Such men, and 


there have been many in the world, are as 
the heroes of faith who went out not know- 
ing whither they went. They are those who 
have been carried forward by achievements 
greater than their highest dreams, precisely 
because they reckoned only with right and 
“A man 


duty and not at all with success. 


THOMAS 
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never goes so high as when he knows not 
where he is goizz,” said Cromwell ; and such 
souls have found that the loftiness of their 
flight has borne some proportion to the dis- 
interestedness of their aims. They saw the 
way ; they followed it. 

There are some matters in which we may 
know the road, but we may not know 
whither we go. 

And in the matters of religion this must 
largely be the case. The challenge of Christ 
to men is a challenge to take the way, and 
to follow Him, though the final goal was 
obscured in gloom. 

If we turn to the incident and conversa 
tion we shall find that our Lord seems to 
affirm once more this principle. ‘“ We know 
not whither Thou goest, and how can we 
know the way?” argues the disciple. Im 
reply Christ says nothing of the goal in the 
sense in which Thomas thought of it. He 
draws attention not to the destination but 
to the path. “I am the way,” He says 
Since He had appeared He was the only 
way to men. The moral beauty and spiritual 
loveliness which He had shown; the attrac- 
tion which He Himself was; the beautiful 
life which He lived—once these were seen 
and understood, there was no other way left 
to man. Therefore He said to all, “I am 
the way: follow Me. He that followeth 
Me shall not walk in darkness.” Sin was 
darkness, and a darkness in which men 
stumbled. Christ was light, and whoso 
walked in Him would find no occasion of 
stumbling. Was it so needful to think of 
the goal to which He led them? Was not 
the finding of the road enough? Did not 
the way seem so certain that there could be 
no question about following it ? Was it not 
so right a way that, to any who had faith in 
goodness at all, it must be a matter of con 
viction that the end must be right also? 
What need to ask whither or what the goal ? 
Such a path must lead to God—the eternal 
and unfailing God. No other thought was 
needed—no picture of Heaven, no attraction 
of reward, no assurance of personal joy— 

what Heaven was, or where, or how its en- 
joyments could be realised, were questions 
outside the necessity of the soul who saw 
the way to the Divine presence. ‘This is 
what our Lord says: ‘‘ No man cometh unto 
the Father but by Me.” lam the way—God 
is the goal. Do you need to have place or 
conditions defined ? This should be enough. 
To the soul which desires God, the vision of 
the way which is clearly right should be 
enough. To the disciple the vision of Christ 
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was to have the certitude of the way—let the 
result be what it might—which alone could 
lead to God. Nay, to him who understood 
the meaning of what he saw, it was the 
vision of the Eternal. He who realised the 
beauty of that human saw in it the Divine 
which his soul had longed for. He who saw 
Christ saw the manifestation of that which 
was its own revelation and its own assur- 
ance. “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” Under these circumstances to ask 
to see the end and the goal, before setting 
out upon the road, was to convict himself of 
having lost faith in the supreme and over- 
ruling goodness. For how could one who 
had seen the goodness manifest doubt that 
here lay the way which must be walked in ? 
Yet this is just what Thomas had allowed 
himself to do when he permitted to himself 
the argument, “ We know not whither Thou 
goest, and how can we know the way?” In 
the incident concerning the visit to Bethany 
he had suffered his judgment to be mastered 
by his temperament—now he allowed the 
same temperament, which thrust difficulties 
into conspicuous place, to overcome his faith 
in goodness. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
HIS GREAT FAILURE—THE TYRANNY OF TEMPERAMENT. 


His temperament betrayed him further. 
Later, after our Lord’s resurrection, we find 
him giving his temperament another victory, 
when he allowed the thoughts of the material 
to triumph over the spiritual. 

Are we surprised at this? Is it very 
startling to find that having allowed his 
gloomy disposition to master his judgment, 
and to dull his faith in goodness, he should 
reach a determination to believe only that 
which was established by the evidence of 
his senses? “Except I see, except I feel, 
I will not believe.” It is the mood which 
this resolution betrays that we should note. 
The question of evidence involved in them 
is not part of our thought now. Weare 
tracing the influence of temperament; and 
we find it landing a man in a determination 
not to believe except on conditions which he 
himself lays down. It is the utterance not 
of a reasonable demand for proof: it is the 
sullen resolution of a man who orders his 
arguments at the bidding of his moods, 
rather than of his reflections. It is not the 
expression of a thoughtful doubt; it is the 
expression of a spirit whose ethical activity 
has been lowered by the indulgence of gloomy 
forebodings. It is not nimbleness of wit or 
alacrity of thought which speaks; it is the 








tyranny of temperament. It is the utter. 
ance of one who has habituated himself to 
think that the best, and happiest, and 
purest aspirations and wishes are always 
doomed to failure and disappointment— 
who deems that the brightest and fairest 
things, almost because they are bright and 
fair, are destined to perish. Faith in the 
eternal goodness has almost ceased to be his 
heritage. Had he held to it he had been 
happier. Faith in the invincibleness and 
eternity of the truest and best would have 
saved him from the hardness of this gloomy 
and faithless resolution. Happy would it 
have been for him had he not succumbed to 
the influence of his own moody disposition. 
Happy had he cherished the trust in the un- 
vanquishableness of what was true and pure; 
and in the eternal reality of Him who had 
revealed it tothem. ‘Blessed are they that 
have not seen and yet have believed.” 

These three incidents serve to illustrate 
the way in which temperament was allowed 
to make progress against judgment and 
ethical reasonableness and spiritual reality. 
The evil influence eats its way inward ; the 
progress is towards the lower plane of life. 
Hope, which is so often blamed as deceitful, 
is after all a sweet and reasonable thing. It 
does triumph often to smile in the face of 
those who have doubted her sweet prophe- 
cies of good. Our hopes may sometimes 
fail us; but it is no evidence of reasonable- 
ness to take up the position that things will 
always turn out ill and that just because 
hope’s dreams are sweet therefore they can- 
not ever come true. Of the two tempera- 
ments, the hopeful one conduces more to 
that cheerfulness which is the nurse of 
reason, than can the temperament of gloom. 
But the despondent nature may betray more 
thanreasonableness; it may invalidate our best 
moral convictions and leave the character at 
the mercy of a stiff moroseness which crushes 
the resiliency of the spiritual capacities. 
Slowly the change is wrought. Reason is 
invaded and fettered; moral power is en- 
chained ; and a surly materialism of feeling 
settles over the whole nature. These were 
the perils which beset the character of 
Thomas. 

Our Lord gave him his wish. The proof 
which the apostle had demanded was sup- 
plied. He had said, “ Except I see, except I 
touch.” Christ says, “Reach hither thy 
hand.” The evidence of sight and touch is 
given. If such proof can satisfy, he is satis- 
fied abundantly. But can we not feel that 
there is a sense of loss in the midst of such 
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again? Yes, of course, he is satisfied, How 
can he be otherwise, when the very proof 
which he demanded is furnished, and when 
physical and material demonstration has 
been supplied? And yet ? Yet how low and 
poor it allseems. This physical nearness and 
proof leaves upon us the sense of its inade- 
quacy ; it provokes the consciousness of that 
which is more than physical. Somehow we 
feel that it was not this we meant, but more 
than this; and that to have asked and in- 
sisted on this was to leave ourselves unsatis- 
fied, and somehow dishonoured in our very 
insistency. The very fact that what he 
asked had been granted must, I think, have 
wrought a kind of shame in the heart of the 
apostle. The shame that he had been so 
exacting towards One whom he might well 
have trusted; the shame which the sense 
of the unsatisfied feeling of mere material 
evidence leaves behind; the shame arising 
from the consciousness that in making this 
demand he had sunk below the higher level 
of the spiritual in his nature and life—shame 
thus roused may well have possessed him. May 
we catch the tone of it in his ery, ‘“‘ My Lord 
and my God”? Do the words convey the 
realisation of the higher as the true relation- 
ship between him and his master? He does 
not say, “It is Thou Thyself ; the same, the 


one in whose presence we ate and drank.” He 
does not exclaim concerning the unquestion- 
able evidence which has been given him in 
the very presence of his Master, he can only 
think of Him as Lord of his spirit, and the 


revelation of God to his soul. The bodily 
presence sinks out of the range of his mental 
vision at the very moment when the bodily 
evidence is given. It is of his Lord and as 
his God that the apostle thinks. It is not of 
the hands and side that he thinks; it is of 
Him whose lordship over his spirit is so irre- 
sistibly present. He has no words for the 
physical evidence. He has words only to 
greet the true spiritual King of his life—‘* My 
Lord and my God.” With the confession is 
joined the shame that ever he should have 
doubted the eternal and enduring power of 
His spiritual sway. The evidence was given 
as his heart had desired; but with it came 
the sense of the leanness and meagreness of 
his soul in having insisted on evidence of 
that kind. Blessed indeed were those who 
had not seen and yet had believed. Blessed 
were they whose spirits had rested in the 
spiritual witness which undoubted love, 
goodness and purity brought with it. Blessed 
were they who believed Him for what He 
was in Himself, without being sent to the 
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lower witness of His works (St. John x. 38). 
Blessed indeed were they who believed the 
witness of the Spirit—who had not seen and 
yet had believed. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
RESTORATION. 


CHRIST granted the evidence which the 
disciple asked ; and it brought a rebuke to 
him in being granted. 

In granting it, Christ showed that He un- 
derstood Thomas. It was well that the proof 
asked should in this case be given. Not in 
every case is it well that a certain stipulated 
evidence should be supplied merely because 
it has been asked for. The demand that 
proof of a particular kind shall be given 
here and now is not always a wholesome ora 
reasonable demand. In every department of 
life and thought there is a fit and appropriate 
time of evidence ; and men are expected to 
understand the principles which are at work 
before they can appreciate the kind of evi- 
dence which the case is capable of, and which, 
therefore, in fairness should be demanded. 
But in the case of St. Thomas we are not 
directly concerned with this aspect of the 
question. Our thoughts are rather towards 
the temperament of the apostle, and our 
Lord’s method of dealing with it. Under- 
lying all the querulousness and gloom of the 
apostle’s action and temperament there was 
one strong and absorbing attachment. The 
very passionateness of this attachment was 
allowed by Thomas to intensify the despon- 
dency of his temperament. That attach- 
ment was his supreme love of his Lord. He 
was so passionately fond (if we may use the 
expression) that the doubts and fears which 
he felt. were quickened into agony by his very 
love. His gloomy and despondent tempera- 
ment made hislove full of vivid apprehensions. 
He feared greatly, because he loved fondly. 
It was the character of his temperament to 
do so. This, therefore, was in him a kind of 
safeguarding power. He loved much even 
while he doubted much through very despon- 
dency. His doubts, therefore, were not the 
hard, dry doubts of flippant and conceited 
intellect. They were the misgivings of one 
whose affection and temperament made it 
hard to believe the thing which he desired 
so greatly, just because he did desire it so 
greatly. He belonged to the class who would 
be found saying on occasions that this thing 
or that was “too good to be true.” 

But pleasant as the strength of this affec- 
tion was, the moodiness which gathered 
round it was a weakness, and in relation to 
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Christ, it was a weakness which had in it a 
measure of unbelief. It carried with it a 
disbelief in God’s great love for what was so 
lovely, and in God's power to keep what was 
so priceless. He felt that jealousy of affec- 
tion which fails to realise that there may be 
other love as strong and as constant as its 
own. In ordinary life, this kind of jealous 
and grasping sort of love is at times incon- 
venient. It has an egotism in it, and it is 
this egotism which largely contributes to the 
moroseness which it displays. In the sphere 
of religious life this characteristic of love has 
an element of distrust which is perilously 
near to being profane. It is tempted to 
doubt whether Divine love can take care of 
its own. It would not formulate such a 
view, but practically it acts as if this were 
the case. Like Uzzah, when it sees the 
trembling of the ark it imagines that its 
hand is needed to steady it, as though God 
did not or could not care for His own. Like 
Thomas, it sees peril threatening his much- 
loved master, and it cries, “Let us also go, that 
we may die with Him.” The answer of the 
Christ reminds him that God Himself does 
watch over the footsteps of His children. 
“Are there not twelve hours in the day ?” 
Is not man’s life apportioned him by God ? 
Does not He know the time and watch till 
the fitting hour? It was love, indeed, which 
moved the anxiety of the apostle ; but the 
weakness of a distrust in the greater love 
and in the Divine goodness entered in and 
marred the sweetness and strength of his 
affection ; and, finally, led to an overthrow 
of that spiritual confidence which is the life- 
giving atmosphere of religion. It might be 
love which tempted him to say that the 
news he heard was too good to be true—but 
it was love which had been corrupted by 
egotism and despondency ; for surely, as one 
has said, to say that a thing is too good to be 
true is to set up our own lovingness as 
higher than the lovingness of Heaven—as 
though that which was good might yet be 
too good for God to do. Doubtless there 
are things that we deem good which in 
being done would not be good at all. But 
to give out as a universal proposition that 
there are things too good to be true is to 
forget that the goodness of God endureth yet 
daily, and that His tender mercy is over all 
His works. In the case of St. Thomas it 
was to forget that God would not and could 
not leave His Holy One to see corruption. 


The picture, therefore, which St. Thomas 
presents to us, is of a man betrayed by his 
own temperament. Naturally, a man of 
passionate attachments and earnest loyalty, 
he was yet a man of a despondent nature. 
The despondency coloured his thoughts ; he 
allowed it to dominate his feelings and his 
convictions ; it grew, and, at length, spread a 
haunting doubtfulness within his spirit. A 
kind of arrogant petulance grew up which 
blinded him, for the time, to the higher and 
holier sides of life. 

Such he seems to have been, and as such 
the lesson which his character affords is 
simple. It is part of our life’s struggle to 
vanquish temperament. The victory of life 
is not over circumstances alone ; it must be a 
victory over what we are as well as over 
what we meet. The fight, often in its most 
real agony and in its profoundest meaning, 
is a fight against ourselves ; the victory lies 
in rising above ourselves into the clearer re- 
gion where we can think truly and clearly, no 
longer warped by ourown temperament. As in 
iron vessels, our compass is often disordered 
by the very material of which we are wrought. 
It is the part of wisdom, it is the prerogative 
of manhood to discover these tendencies, to 
guard against them, to correct their influ- 
ence, and to resist their tyranny. Yielded 
to, the temperament becomes a tyrant; 
watched, fought against, planned against, it 
may first be subdued, and then walk as a 
power by the side of light, goodness, and 
truth. Yet not of ourselves can this victory 
be achieved. The lesson of St. Thomas 
shows us that the bias of temperament 
wrought a distrust of goodness and a doubt 
of spiritual power. By grasping the eter- 
nal forces which are outside us and within 
us, we may escape from the thraldom of our- 
selves and the tyranny of temperament. By 
laying hold of all that Christ is and what 
Christ has wrought, we grasp the unchanging 
and eternal strength of God. By realising 
Him and His victory, we grasp the eternal 
hope which anchors our spirits safe in the 
unseen depths of the Divine love. 'Tempera- 
ment may betray and disable us. High 
trust in the never-failing goodness and love 
can save us. Here as always—over tempera- 
ment as well as over the world—this is 
the victory that overcometh every foe with- 
out and within, even our faith. So, blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed. 
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“A glorious plain lay beneath him.” 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG.* 


By EDNA LYALL, 
Avrtnor or ‘‘Donovay,’’ ‘‘ We Two,” ‘‘Knicgut-Errant,” ‘‘A Harpy Norseman,”’ Ere. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Both Heaven and Hell have their foundations within us. 
Heaven primarily lies in a refined temper, in an internal re- 
cenciliation to the nature of God, and to the rule of righteous- 
ness. The guilt of conscience and enmity to righteousness is 
the inward state of Hell.”—Wuicucore. 


Doesnt had turned his steps in the 

direction of the little town of Farnham, 
his road lying for part of the way through 
the Holt Forest, which at that time was of 
greater extent than at present. It was not 
exactly a road which one would have chosen 
to travel alone and unarmed, but he was too 
sad-hearted to give a thought to the possible 
dangers of the way, and he passed on un- 
molested in the summer twilight beneath the 
dark oaks and beeches. The loneliness, the 
semi-darkness, the utter dreariness of the 
walk accorded only too well with his feelings, 
and it was a relief when he had left the 
forest behind him and had reached the out- 
skirts of the town. By this time night was 
closing in; he paused for a minute, looking 
back towards his home. A cold light still 
lingered in the west, dappled with dark 


clouds ; the sky looked, to his fancy, like the 
side of an iron-grey horse. 

With a heavy heart he turned away and 
walked wearily on through the familiar little 
town. As he passed along West Street and 
the Borough it crossed his mind how, not so 
very long ago, his greatest treat had been to 
come in with Dick and old Barnaby to see 
the Farnham horse-fair. A great gulf seemed 
to lie between those past times and this 
dreary present; he seemed to himself like 
some other being, and nothing perhaps but 
the sharp pain of those old memories as they 
contrasted with his loneliness could have 
convinced him that he was in truth the same 
Joscelyn Heyworth. Lights still lingered 
in many of the windows, and from the cele- 
brated Bush Inn there came a cheerful glow 
and a sound of eager voices. He reflected 
that although he could not afford to pass the 
night anywhere except in the open air, yet 
that Rosamond’s pence would at any rate 
pay for a manchet of bread and a tankard of 
ale, and his walk had served to remind him 
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that during the last two days his fare had 
been but scanty. So he crossed the well-known 
courtyard, and receiving a respectful recog- 
nition from the landlord, was ushered into 
the parlour whence the babel of tongues had 
proceeded. 

Mr. Giles Graham, of Guildford, and a 
party of friends had ridden over that evening 
and were supping, the landlord explained, 
and he proceeded to offer his guest all that 
the house would afford : a cut from an excel- 
lent saddle of mutton, a fat capon, devilled 
kidneys, or toasted cheese. Why any one 
should be ashamed of poverty, and especially 
of poverty voluntarily incurred for the sake 
of a principle, it is hard to say. But un- 
doubtedly this human weakness is almost 
universal, and Joscelyn, as he declined the 
dainties offered by his host, coloured up like 
a girl, and was convinced that the man could 
see that of silver and gold he had none. How- 
ever, he soon recovered his equanimity, and 
iorgot himself in the interest of the talk 
going on around him. Apparently Mr. Giles 
Graham had been drinking rather freely; he 
was a burly, thick-set man, and looked the 
soul of good nature; he was talking to a 
sallow and rather surly-faced man at his 
right, and Joscelyn speedily discovered that 
the war was the subject under discussion. 

“Surrey for the Parliament, do you say ?” 
roared Mr. Graham ; “I teil you the knaves 
are counting their chickens before they are 
hatched. There are plenty of loyal hearts 
in Surrey, I'll be bound.” 

“Of course, of course,” said the sallow 
man, with a frown, “the very business we 
are met upon shows that. But already the 
rebels are beginning to attack the houses of 
the Catholic gentry, and to take all the arms 
they can lay hold of, and it behoves us to be 
as active. What chances are there in your 
neighbourhood, Sir Andrew ?” 

The young man appealed to was invisible 
to Joscelyn, being far up on the same side of 
the table. 

“There is only one, to the best of my 
belief,” he replied, ‘“‘but that would be worth 
trying. A fine strong Tudor house in a 
picked position, commanding three valleys 
and close to the road, with a good store of 
old arms, and what is better, with plenty of 
spoil, for the place belongs to one of the 
richest men in the county.” 

* But doubtless it will be well defended,” 
said Mr. Graham. 

“T don’t think it,” said Sir Andrew; “old 
Sir Robert Neal is too easy-going and un- 
suspicious,” 
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“Good; then that house shall head our 
list, and the sooner it is attacked the better,” 
replied the other. 

They proceeded to discuss various houses 
where arms might possibly be obtained, but 
the talk gradually became less coherent, and 
more noisy ; and presently, taking advantage 
of a boisterous drinking chorus to cover his 
retreat, Joscelyn slipped quietly from the 
room. Either the supper-party had not 
noticed him at all, or in their noisy merri- 
ment had laid aside the prudence which 
would have suggested the possibility that 
this youth might belong to the Parliamentary 
party. 

Having parted with the very last of Rosa- 
mond’s pence, Joscelyn left the Bush and 
wandered out into the summer night. It 
was clearly now his duty to go to Katterham 
at once, and acquaint Sir Robert with what 
he had heard, but he was too tired to walk 
any farther that night, and having reached 
the outskirts of the town he bethought him 
that the park would prove a tolerably safe 
sleeping-place, and turning up past a wayside 
inn named the Six Bells, he scaled the park 
fence and soon found a sheltered nook, where, 
with a sloping bank behind him and a thick 
growth of brake-fern by way of covering, he 
made himself a tolerably comfortable bed. 
Yet it was long ere he could sleep, for his 
brain was over-excited by the suffering he 
had passed through. He lay listening to the 
sighing of the wind in the tall elm trees 
above him, and as the church clock struck 
the hours it seemed to him as if the great 
bell were tolling for the death of his old life. 
“Gone, gone, gone!” it seemed to say. He 
wondered if his whole future was to be passed 
now in shadow ; whether the brightness and 
lightheartedness which had hitherto buoyed 
him up through the slight troubles and dis- 
appointments he had met with could ever 
return to him. The stars were shining 
gloriously, and from the place where he lay 
he could clearly see Charles’ Wain; he looked 
up at it, finding a sort of comfort in what 
for so long had been familiar to him. And 
presently the dark sky and the faint star- 
light brought back to his mind the words of 
the psalm which had been sung that evening 
in Shortell Church. Was it not possible 
even now “to triumph and rejoice”? Was 
it not possible even in this distracted England 
to trust in the eternal “right and justice” of 
the One who ruled all things, One who in 
the right way, at the right time, would dis- 
perse the clouds and darkness that had 
gathered? This night of misrule and op 
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ression was, after all, only a night, and 
even in the midst of it there were not want- 
ing many witnesses shining forth like stars 
in the surrounding gloom, to remind all men 
that justice and truth and liberty were sacred 
and lasting realities, and that the dawn must 
break. 

With this thought in his mind he fell 
asleep, and it was not until the early morn- 
ing that a herd of deer passing by at a few 
yards’ distance roused him. He started up 
from his bed of fern and looked about him, 
the cavalry of his dream resolving itself into 
the noble creatures with their branching 
antlers and soft brown eyes and beautifully 
dappled skin. He thought he had never 
seen anything so exquisite, as at sight of 
him they bounded lightly down the soft 
green slope, over which there rested a white 
veil of dew. The tall elms with their masses 
of dark green August foliage reared their 
heads solemnly into the clear blue sky ; here 
and there fleecy white clouds floated, and 
something in the general stillness and peace— 
something, too, in the balmy freshness of the 
atmosphere—made Joscelyn for a moment 
almost ready to fancy that he had left the 
world which but last night had been so 
grievously at wrongs, and had waked in 
Paradise. 

Then, gradually coming to himself, a great 
hopefulness took possession of him; the 
perfect morning seemed to breathe into him 
a different spirit. ‘True, strife and pain and 
effort awaited the whole country, but he, for 
one, would ever keep before him that ideal 
of the reign of righteousness after the pattern 
of which all earthly governments should as 
far as possible strive to mould themselves. 
It seemed to him that he had never before 
realised the truth that, though men may 
hinder and mar the gradual progress of good, 
they are unable to overcome it in reality, 
and with his whole heart he thanked God 
that he had been able to give up all, and to 
devote his will to the service of One to whom 
he owed more than either to king or father. 
Often afterwards he was obliged to pass 
through times of grievous depression and 
perplexity, yet he never lost for long the 
glad sense of working in unison with a 
Higher Will, which had first come to him in 
the beauty and peace of that early morning 
in Farnham Park. A penniless, disgraced 
exile, he nevertheless set forth with that 
best of possessions—the happiness which 
endures through sorrow. 

Recollecting that both on account of taking 
the warning to Katterham and also because 
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pursuit from Shortell was still a possibility, 
he must not linger, he started off while it 
was still quite early and began his walk 
along the high ridge of country known as 
the Hog’s Back, to Guildford. Then, having 
rested for half an hour in the outskirts of 
the town, he struck across country, and, 
avoiding the neighbourhood of his uncle’s 
house at Bletchingley, where his views were 
little likely to meet with sympathy, he 
mounted the wooded height to which he had 
directed his course. 

The sun was setting, and knowing that he 
was scarcely a mile from Katterham Court 
he paused for a minute or two to rest at the 
top of the long hill. A glorious plain lay 
beneath him, bounded in the distance by 
three distinct chains of downs, while to the 
right, all flooded with a crimson glow, he 
could see the beautiful outline of Leith Hill. 
He was not sorry to think that his day’s 
work was nearly over, and the final tramp over 
the old Roman Stane Street seemed long to 
him, but at last the common was crossed, the 
rough country lane was ended, and the gates 
and lodge of the Court House rose before 
him in the twilight. He rang and was 
speedily admitted, receiving a friendly greet- 
ing from the gatekeeper. A road bordered 
by aclose shrubbery led towards the house, 
and, turning sharply to the left, soon brought 
him within sight of the red-brick mansion, 
with its gables and picturesque chimneys 
and moss-grown roof. It was with a sense 
of keen pleasure that Joscelyn perceived Sir 
Robert Neal sitting in his elbow-chair at the 
open door, and the old man, catching sight of 
him, started up with a welcome so hearty and 
so kind that it was no longer possible for 
Joscelyn to feel himself alone in the world. 

At the sound of his voice the children 
came running out, delighted to see him once 
more, and Clemency was summoned from 
the withdrawing-room where she sat with 
two distant kinswomen, Mrs. Arbella and 
Mrs. Ursula Neal, who, through the kindness 
of Sir Robert, had for many years lived rent 
free in the Dower House hard by. Joscelyn, 
who had been describing to Sir Robert the 
way in which he had heard of the possible 
attack on the Court House, broke off abruptly 
as Clemency and the two maiden ladies from 
the Dower House approached, for during his 
previous visit he had learnt that Mrs. Arbella 
and Mrs. Ursula were staunch loyalists. 

They were, into the bargain, apt to regard 
ordinary members of the male sex with little 
favour, and Joscelyn, though sincerely re- 
specting them, somewhat resented the patro- 
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nizing tone of Mrs. Arbella and the seeming 
indifference of Mrs. Ursula. That the latter 
should be Clemency’s greatest friend puzzled 
him much ; he had not yet learnt to see the 
unselfish, devoted nature, the rare humility, 
which lay beneath Mrs. Ursula’s rather cold 
countenance. 

“Mr. Heyworth has kindly come out of 
his way to bring me important news,” said 
Sir Robert. “By the way, I hope your 
horse is being seen to? Did one of the men 
take it?” 

“JT came on foot, sir,” said Joscelyn, 
colouring in a way which revealed both to 
Sir Robert and to Clemency much of his 
story. 

**On foot !” exclaimed Mrs. Arbella, with 
an expression of strong disapproval on her 
comely though wrinkled face. “It was ex- 
tremely rash to walk such a distance when 
your injured knee is but recently restored ! 
It was absolute madness !” 

“It was necessity, madam,” said Joscelyn, 
with a touch of irritation in his voice. ‘As 
the proverb hath it, ‘If wishes were horses 
beggars would ride,’ but at present, those 
who are turned adrift on the world with 
empty pockets find wishing but an idle 
pastime, and must tramp it as they best 
may.” 

A kindly expression dawned in Mrs. Ur- 
sula’s quiet face. Though far from sympa- 
thising with the views which Joscelyn had 
adopted, she could not but respect his cour- 
age and regret his pain. 

‘**T trust the knee will be none the worse,” 
she said pleasantly. “But you must be 
weary with your journey, and I think, 
sister,” she added, turning to Mrs. Arbella, 
“that we had better make our farewells, or 
the darkness will overtake us.” 

She wished Joscelyn good-night, kindly, 
and, gathering up her black silk skirt in a 
way which revealed a pair of small feet and 
shapely ankles, prepared for the short walk 
across the park to the Dower House. 

Mrs. Arbella followed her, commenting 
as they went, in her rapid, energetic way, on 
the return of Joscelyn Heyworth. She was 
a lady who dealt out patronizing judgments 
on the faults and failings of mankind with 
extraordinary volubility. Yet, in spite of 
this, there was something lovable about her 
which took the sting from her most sweeping 
condemnations. 

“Oh, he is a handsome stripling, I grant,” 
she said, “ but I'll warrant that he is lacking 
in all reverence for authority. He must be 
headstrong, self-willed, and opinionated, to 


run counter to his home surroundings after 
this fashion. And I am not at all sure that 
he has not already an eye to the pretty 
heiress and these broad acres, and that his 
so-called love of the land is not love of this 
land we walk on. Doubtless the important 
news Sir Robert mentioned was but an excuse 
to get back to the Court House.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Mrs. Ursula, “there 
I believe, sister, you wrong the poor lad. [ 
am persuaded he has too much dignity and 
right feeling to dangle round an heiress, 
One who was capable of that would not 
speak in the tone he used but now of being 
in the position of the penniless tramp. In 
respect for authority he may be lacking, but 
I cannot credit him with mercenary thoughts 
touching Clemency’s inheritance.” 

“ Poverty is a strong temptation,” said 
Mrs. Arbella, not without a pathetic thought 
of the shabbiness of her sister’s gown. 

“Only to the weak,” said Mrs. Ursula, 
with decision ; “and, if I mistake not, Mr. 
Heyworth is strong, and does not lack proper 
pride.” 

Mrs. Arbella was silent. Pride and 
poverty appealed to her, for there was much 
of both in her own life. 

“Tam not prepared to say,” she remarked, 
as the sisters entered their sparsely-furnished 
house, “that his family have done wisely in 
treating him with such severity. However 
mistaken his opinions, it is a dangerous thing 
for one of his age to be cast adrift without 
money, and it is well that he has fallen in 
with such a worthy man as Sir Robert, who 
must be esteemed even by his opponents. 
As for our good kinsman’s political errors, 
why, he is a man, and, like all men, easily 
misled by his own vain prejudices. Had he 
been born a woman, now, I venture to assert 
that he would have been as loyal to Church 
and King as we are ourselves.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Heart, my heart, what is this fceling, 
That doth weigh on thee so sore? 
What new life art thou revealing, 
That I know myself no more ?” 
GorTHE. 
‘“‘Tre Court House, Katrernam, 


‘“* Friday the 12th August, 1642. 


“ My DEAR Farru,—Your letter in reply 
to the first I wrote after hearing of your safe 
arrival has just been delivered to me by 
your brother-in-law’s man, and since he goes 
on to London to-morrow and returns within 
a week to Gloucester I shall give up the day 
to writing you all that has passed. 
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“But first let me tell you how I rejoice that 
we can write thus each to each, as we once 
talked, and that Christopher does notdemand 
asight of the letters. For as three is dull 
company so also is a correspondence which 
is enforcedly not betwixt writer and reader, 
but for a third eye and mind. How greatly 
would our chat weary him; as much me- 
thinks as the reading of his letters on busi- 
ness would weary us! In saying that the 
unity of husband and wife does not demand 
the laying bare of the confidences of kinsfolk 
or friends, but best proves its reality by its 
trust, he seems to me to show his wisdom and 
nobleness, and I feel able to spare you to him 
with a less grudging heart. But oh, Faith! 
there are times when I feel sick for one more 
sight of you, and the house is sorely changed 
by the lack of your voice and the want of 
your face ; indeed, it is scarce like home any 
more. You see how I need you to drive 
away my doleful thoughts, and I will waste 
no more of the paper with idle repinings but 
make the most of this talk from shire to shire, 
the chance for which does not come every 
day. I told you in my last that Mr. Joscelyn 
Heyworth had through his talk with Mr. 
Hampden come to see that he could not, as 
his father wished, serve in the King’s army. 
Well, he took leave of us on Friday the 5th, 
but on the Monday evening unexpectedly re- 
turned, much spent with the journey from Farn- 
ham, which he had made on foot, and bringing 
with him sad news. His parents had taken 
his change of views grievously to heart, had 
treated him with great severity, and he had 
escaped from a sort of home imprisonment, 
making his way to Katterham penniless and 
unarmed. He had intended to journey to 
London, there to seek Mr. Hampden, but at 
Farnham he chanced to hear the intention of 
Mr. Giles Graham and others to bring a force 
to the attack of certain wealthy houses of 
our county and amoug others vf Katterham 
Court. Hester and the children were not 
told of it, for we thought it would but 
frighten them to no good purpose. But 
grandfather let me sit by whilst he and Nat 
Tamplin, the new steward, whom we all 
greatly like, talked till late in the evening, 
planning what steps had best be taken. They 
agreed that Tamplin should order several 
of the farm men to sleep on the premises, 
and as we had but little powder it was 
arranged that Mr. Heyworth, attended by 
Jack Morrison, should ride over to Croydon 
the next morning at sunrise to bring back a 
supply, and also to acquaint the Committee 
of Public Safety with the plot he had heard. 
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None of the servants but Charlotte knew 
there was any danger, and she, dear soul, 
made light of it lest I should be anxious, 
though all the same I could see, when in the 
early morning she brought me my bowl of 
new milk, that her face was careworn and as 
if she had not slept. 

«Did you think they would murder us all 
in our beds?’ I asked, laughing—for it was 
easy to laugh with the darkness past and 
the sunshine streaming in at the window. 
and the lowing of the oxen and the bleating 
of the sheep and the singing of the birds just 
as we have heard it every morning of our 
lives. 

“¢T’m not thinking they would trouble us 
in the house,’ protested Charlotte. ‘It’s the 
harvest I’m thinking of, for they do say that 
foraging parties are wandering over the 
country and reaping the corn by stealth 
in the night and off with it before the owner 
is well awake, to store the garrisons.’ 

“ But though she made much of the corn, 
1 know her real care was for us children: 
and, Faith, I truly think that if it had come 
to it dear old Charlotte would have laid 
down her life to protect us without so much 
as a thought that she was doing anything un- 
usual, And neither would it have been un- 
usual, for when one thinks of it she is 
giving herself up to other people and serving 
others all day and every day. What should 
we have been without her ! 

“T had just made an end of the house- 
keeping and was in the garden with Monnie 
cutting off the withered roses, when up came 
Original Smith with a long face and a long 
story; he had heard of the report brought. 
back by Mr. Heyworth, and saw fit to 
complain that he had not been the one to 
be sent over to the Committee of Public 
Safety. Why did we put so much econfi- 
dence in a stranger, and not allow ore who: 
had known us all our lives to be of service? 1 
told him it was natural that Mr. Heyworth: 
should have been chosen to go since he was 
the one who had heard the talk at Farnham. 
To which he made answer, ‘I see you prefer 
new friends to old, but’tis seldom they prove 
the most faithful.’ ’ 

“T said it was not a question of friendship. 
at all, but of what grandfather thought best. 
to arrange, and then to give the talk a turn 
asked if the children had been good and 
whether their lessons were done. He an- 
swered shortly and went off much in the 
dumps, and I think I must somehow have 
offended him, for his manner has been strange 
ever since. I would not have him think that 
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we do not value old friends. His father 
seems to me as fine a specimen of a yeoman 
as one could wish, and his mother is one of 
the saints of the earth, and though Original 
himself would be more to my liking if he did 
not crop his hair and anathematise all whose 
views square not with his own, yet I have 
always respected him, and he is the best tutor 
the children could have. When, at eleven 
o'clock, we met again in the hall at dinner, 
he was still in his dumps, but of course no 
more could be said because Hester and the 
children were present. In the afternoon 
Mr. Heyworth and Morrison rode back from 
Croydon, and with them came Captain John- 
ston and half a dozen men, whom we had to 
entertain as best we could for the night. The 
children were told that they had come to 
beat up recruits in the neighbouring villages, 
which was indeed true, and I made a pretext 
to send them over to the homestead to see 
the cows milked and to order Mrs. Prinell 
to send over an extra supply. Then, when 
they were gone, Captain Johnston and 
grandfather and Mr. Heyworth and the new 
steward, Nat Tamplin, went over the house, 
and planned how it had best be defended in 
case of attack, and somehow with the coming 
and going, and the excitement, and the 
having so many orders to give as to the food, 
I had no time to feel afraid until after sup- 
per that night, when, having left the men- 
folk talking with grandfather in the study, I 
went up to our bedroom, which seems lone- 
some always without you, though I have 
little Monnie for company. 

“Tt was a dark cloudy night and when I 
looked from the window I felt for the first 
time afraid of the stillness and could have 
blessed Monnie for waking as she did and 
begging me to sing her to sleep again. I 
shut the casement and drew the curtain, still 
with that sort of creeping terror of what 
might be out there in the darkness; and to 
feel nearer the rest of the house I set the 
bedroom door ajar and felt a cowardly relief 
at hearing steps on the stair and knowing 
that either Mr. Heyworth or Captain John- 
ston must have come up to their room. 
Monnie kept saying ‘ Sing, Clemency, sing,’ 
and as much to comfort myself as to soothe 
her, I began :— 

* The Lord is both my health and light, 
Shall men make me dismay’d? 


Sith God doth give me strength and might, 
Why should I be afraid ?’- 


“When I got to the verse about ‘My 
parents both their sonne forsooke,’ I fell to 
thinking of Mr. Heyworth. It is strange how 


the Psalms always do fit in with our life of 
to-day and that what David said long ago 
should be just what I wanted to say in this 
seventeenth century. But the singing cheered 
me as nothing else could have done, in espe- 
cial those last verses :— 
* Teach me, O Lord, the way to Thee, 
And lead me on forth right, 


For fear of such as watch for me 
To trap me if they might. 


* My heart would faint but that in me 
This hope is fixéd fast, 
The Lord God’s good grace shall I sce 
In life that aye shall last. 


* Trust then in God whose whole thou art; 
His will abide thou must; 
And He shall ease and strength thy heart, 
If thou on Him do trust.’ 

**Monnie was sound asleep by the time the 
psalm was sung, and the last words had 
scarcely left my lips when someone knocked 
from without ; throwing the door wider open 
Isaw Mr. Heyworth standing there, and he, 
with many apologies, asked me to sing no 
longer, but to listen with him for a moment 
at the open window of the passage. I knelt 
on the old oak chest, and we both listened 
intently ; this time there was something 
more terrible than the intense stillness—the 
sound of horses’ hoofs on the road from 
Willey Farm—the quarter from which we 
had fancied the enemy would come. I think 
if Mr. Heyworth had not been so quiet my 
fears would have all returned, but if panic 
is apt to prove infectious, so, I think, is 
calmness. 

“¢The unwelcome visitors, if I mistake 
not,’ he said. ‘Sir Robert must be told.’ 

“We ran downstairs to the study, where 
grandfather and Captain Johnston sat smok- 
ing their pipes; they flung open the side 
window, and more clearly than ever we 
heard the beat of the horse-hoofs on the 
road. I heard Captain Johnston discussing 
with Mr. Heyworth as to how they should 
rouse Tamplin and the men from Croy- 
don, and how reach Morrison at the gate- 
house. Before it was settled, however, grand- 
father had insisted that I should go upstairs, 
and I had promised to stay in the upper part 
of the house and to keep the great oak door 
at the head of the front stairs closely barred. 
Having drawn both the upper and lower 
bolts, 1 went again to the passage window 
and, kneeling once more on the chest, looked 
out into the night. Someone was let out at 
the front door. I supposed it was Captain 
Johnston going across to the gatehouse ; and 
as I heard his steps crunching the gravel in 
the courtyard I thought to myself, ‘If it 
were a man one cared for, how one would 
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fear for his safety!’ And then, oh, Faith! 
I saw that it was not Captain Johnston at 
all, but Mr. Heyworth, and my heart seemed 
to stand still, and when it went on again it 
was no longer my own. I saw him plainly, 
for the light streamed out from the opened 
door and shone upon his hair, and though 
he and Captain Johnston are of much the 
same height, yet there was no mistaking 
that. He was gone in a minute, and I was 
left to look and look till my eyes ached at 
the inner gate of the court, and the two 
pillars with their round balls, and to listen 
in an agony to the horrible tramp coming 
steadily nearer and nearer. I do not know 
how the time went; I heard the front door 
being locked and bolted, and steps hurrying 
hither and thither, and after awhile Char- 
lotte came down and insisted on closing the 
casement and fastening the shutters, though 
I begged hard to keep watch still. She would 
not hear of it; yet when the horsemen 
seemed actually to be just outside the court- 
yard her anxiety .for grandfather got the 
better of her, and she let me unfasten the 
bolts of the oak door, and stole quietly down- 
stairs to see how matters were going. I 
waited with the door partly open straining 
my ears to hear what passed. There were 
steps on the gravel, and then a loud knock- 
ing at the front door. I heard Charlotte 
and grandfather speaking together, and then 
the grille was opened, and grandfather asked, 
‘Who is there? And why do you seek 
admittance at this hour of the night ?’ 

“*QOpen, in the King’s name,’ was the 
summons from without. 

“<*T refuse to open,’ said grandfather, with 
a ring in his voice which made it sound like 
the voice of a young man. 

“* We have forces here enough to storm 
your house and burn it about your ears,’ 
said the voice from without. ‘Open, in the 
King’s name, and yield your arms and your 
plate in the King’s service.’ 

For all answer grandfather sharply closed 
the grille. 

“The spokesman had scarcely moved a 
couple of steps on the gravel when I heard 
a gun fired and another and another, and in 
my sickening anxiety to know how matters 
were going I think I must have broken my 
word and thrown back the shutters to look 
out, or even run downstairs to grandfather 
had not Monnie waked with a cry of terror, 
and fastening the bolts of the door again I 
ran back to my room and sat on the bed 
beside her singing the psalm through once 
more and as lustily as I could that my voice 
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might drown the sound of the guns and the 
cries and shouts from without. I thought 
my brain must have given way with the 
strain of the fearful anxiety for those with- 
out, and for grandfather below and for all 
the children, when one remembered that 
hateful threat of firing the house. Yet there 
were times when I knew that One was sooth- 
ing me much as I soothed Monnie, and stilling 
the storm of fears that again and again tried 
to rise in my heart. After what seemed a 
long time the firing ceased and the shouts 
and cries died down to a confused murmur, 
and Gyp and Rover, who had been barking 
furiously, grew less excited. To my relief 
Monnie fell asleep too, and hearing steps 
ascending I went to unbolt the door at the 
head of the stairs, yet paused for a moment 
in deadly terror at the thought that the 
quiet without might after all mean our defeat 
and that the footsteps might be those of the. 
enemy. 

““*Who is there?’ I cried, as some one 
knocked; and the answer came back in a 
clear ringing voice, ‘It is I, Joscelyn Hey- 
worth.’ Then I flung back the door and in 
one breath we both cried, ‘Are you safe ?’ 
and there and then I felt thankful that Hal 
was not by to cry out, as he assuredly would 
have done, ‘Hook fingers and wish, for you 
spoke the same words.’ 

“T seem still to feel his hands grasping 
mine, still to see his eyes striving, as they 
did that night, to read my very soul. Oh, 
Faith ! tell me, is it my fancy that he had 
feared for me as I feared for him—that to 
him, too, it had been a night of revelation ? 

“ We went down to the entrance-hall and 
there I heard how the enemy had ignomi- 
niously retreated, being utterly surprised and 
routed by a sudden attack made from the 
shelter of the nut-trees beside the bowling 
green by Captain Johnston and his men. 
Mr. Heyworth and Morrison, with some of 
the farm men who had been sleeping in the 
gate-house, followed up the advantage and 
pressed them hard from the other side, and 
having doubtless expected to find us unpre- 
pared with any defence, they were the more 
easily disheartened and repulsed. Several 
were wounded, among others young Sir 
Andrew Grey, who this time last year, you 
remember, asked grandfather for my hand in 
marriage and was for many months one of 
my most wearisome and importunate servants. 
Methinks Original Smith is wrong and that 
new friends are sometimes more desirable 
than old! Morrison got a slight cut on the 
head, which, however, has only enamoured 
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“ They proceeded to discuss various houses where arms might possibly be obtained.” 


him of war and fighting, and two of Captain 
Johnston’s men were hurt, yet not severely. 
Charlotte made much of them and bandaged 
their wounds, and we had a second supper 
somewhere in the small hours of the night, 
at which I felt merrier far than at your 
wedding feast, so great was the relief after 
the fears of the evening. 

“But now we are sober and sad enough. 
There is not much fear that the house will 
be attacked again, and Katterham being off 
the main road we do not hear much of what 
is passing, and Mr. Heyworth started yester- 
day at sunrise for London. 

“There must be thunder in the air, or else 
I am going to be seized with a fit of the 
spleen, for there seems an intolerable weight 
on everything ; I must write no more, but 
take the dogs and go to Whitehill and, as 
Charlotte would say, blow the cobwebs from 
my brain with the fresh air from the dowrs. 
Do an you love me write ere long. Oh, 
Faith, why do half a dozen men for whom 
one cares naught protest that they are ready 
to die for you, while one other man witches 
the very heart out of you without so much 
as a ‘By your leave,’ and rides off to the 
wars with never a word but just ‘Farewell’? 
In truth I fare anything but well, yet could 
beat myself for acknowledging it even to you. 
Burn this when read. And, dear Faith, write 
soon. 

“T am your affectionate sister, 


“CLEMENCY CoRITON. 


“ Postscript.—Charlotte hopes you do not 
over-weary yourself with your new house- 





hold. All here are well, and grandfather 
has suffered no ill effects from the commotion 
of Tuesday night.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ Not stirring words, nor gallant deeds alone, 
Plain patient Work fulfilled that length of life ; 
Duty, not Glory—Service, not a Throne, 
Inspired his effort, set for him the strife.” 
CLovucu. 

JACK Morrison had, as Clemency ex- 
pressed it, become so enamoured of fighting 
from his brief experience during the attack 
on Katterham Court that the very next day 
he had asked Sir Robert’s permission to join 
the Parliamentary troops. In the end it had 
been arranged that he should accompany 
Joscelyn, for Sir Robert insisted on furnisk- 
ing his guest with horse, arms, money, and 
all necessaries, overcoming Joscelyn’s scruples 
by making much of the service he had been 
to them as a protector. Morrison, a sturdy 
fellow of five-and-twenty, broad-shouldered, 
sinewy, and of Scotch desceni, promised to 
be a first-rate soldier, and was already as 
good a groom and servant as could be wished 
for ; moreover, he had become much attached 
to Joscelyn, whose gift of winning hearts 
stood him now in good stead. Morrison 
wondered a little at his silence and his grave, 
set face as they rode to London ; he himself 
was full of excitement at the prospect of the 
new life which was that day to begin, and 
had no suspicion that his new master had 
received a far more serious wound during 
the attack on that Tuesday night than his 
own insignificant sword-cut. 
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But Joscelyn as he rode saw nothing of 
the landscape, thought nothing of the war. 
He saw instead a staircase with a half-opened 
door at the head of it, and a slight, white- 
robed figure with chestnut curls against a 
white neck and round white throat. He 
saw a face of loveliest outline, and hazel 
eyes whose glance changed from consuming 
anxiety to rapturous relief, eyes which 
seemed but the windows from which a spirit 
of purity and love looked forth. 

And now after the manner of lovers he 
alternated between joy and pain, at one 
moment ready to deem that brief meeting of 
soul with soul enough to content him for 
years, at another distracted at the thought 
of the hopeless gulf which separated them, 
and counting it the most cruel turn of for- 
tune’s wheel that he should have been robbed 
of home and kindred and then as a penniless 
tramp should have fallen in love with the 
best, the most beautiful and—as ill luck 
would have it—the richest girl in Surrey. 
He wondered whether, had he foreseen this, 
he could have adopted so unflinchingly the 
course of conduct which had cost him his 
inheritance, but was glad that on reflection 
he honestly could feel that even had he known 
all that lay before him love of 
Clemency could not have induced 
him to temporise. The bare 
thought of it was intolerable. As 
it was, the only course he could 
rightly take was that of honour- 
able silence. Yet the prospect was 
far from cheerful and accounted 
fully enough for the gravity of 
expression which had surprised 
his servant. He went to offer his 
services to his country without 
Morrison’s gay alacrity, but 
soberly and thoughtfully, having 
counted the cost, and deliberately 
chosen to sacrifice himself. They 
rode straight to Mr. Hampden’s 
London house where Joscelyn 
asked to deliver in person a letter 
from Sir Robert Neal. Learning, 
however, that the member for the 
county of Buckingham was in the 
House of Commons Joscelyn dis- 
mounted, leaving Morrison to take 
the horses to the nearest inn, and 
made his way past the Abbey, the 
towers of which were plainly seen 
in the distance enclosed, as in a 
frame, by the high, gabled houses. 

Crossing Palace Yard, where 
several coaches and sedans were 
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in waiting, he entered Westminster Hall and 
was making his way past the stalls where 
booksellers and milliners vied with each 
other in trying to tempt customers with the 
latest pamphlet or the newest thing in gloves 
and ribbons, when he was accosted by one 
of his old Cambridge companions. 

“Why, Heyworth,” exclaimed his friend, 
“what are you doing here among the law- 
yers? I thought you had started on the 
grand tour ?” 

“T am passing through London and am 
charged with a letter for Mr. Hampden,” 
explained Joscelyn. 

“What, old Ship-money?” replied his 
friend. “I saw him pass into the House but 
now. Folk say some report will be made 
upon the late doings at Cambridge. Come 
and let us see if we can get into one of the 
galleries and hear the rights of the business.” 

The two passed through the entrance 
leading from Westminster Hall to the House 
of Commons, the door which then as now 
was usually employed by members of Parlia- 
ment. Not without heart-stirring emotion 
and a thrill of excitement Joscelyn glanced 
round the plainly-fitted room where, of late, 
scenes of such absorbing interest had been 


“ We both listened intently.” 
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enacted. He was amazed to find a place of 
such vast importance so small and insig- 
nificant. The wainscoted walls were un- 
adorned by tapestry or hangings of any sort; 
the galleries at the sides and at the west 
end rested on plain iron pillars with ugly 
gilt capitals; there was a wide open space 
in the centre of the House flanked by rows 
of uncomfortable-looking seats for the mem- 
bers, and some way from the wall, sur- 
mounted by the royal arms, was the speaker’s 
chair, the only richly decorated object in the 
place. 

It was not a very full House, for many of 
the members were absent in their respective 
counties furthering the preparations for the 
war. Joscelyn soon descried Hampden, and 
as he looked down at the noble face and lofty 
brow of the patriot he felt once more that he 
was indeed in the presence of the greatest 
man of the day. Pym, with his vigorous in- 
tellect and shrewd astuteness, might be the 
more practical statesman of the two, but 
there was a breadth, a completeness, a genial- 
ity about Hampden which was not even ap- 
proached by any other leader of those times. 

To the satisfaction of the two Cambridge 
graduates, they were in time to hear the 
member for Aldborough, Sir Philip Staple- 
ton, one of the Committee for Defence of the 
Kingdom, make his report. It appeared that 
Mr. Cromwell had taken possession of the 
mayazine in the castle at Cambridge, and had 
hindered the carrying of the plate from that 
university, ‘which, as some report, was to 
the value of £20,000 or thereabouts.” 

When the House adjourned, Joscelyn, tak- 
ing leave of his companion, made all speed 
to deliver his letter, and overtook Hampden 
just as he had entered Westminster Hall. 

“So you have come,” said the patriot, 
grasping his hand with a warmth of welcome 
which made the young man’s heart bound. 
“To tell the truth, I have been expecting 
you, for I had not much doubt which way 
your studies would lead an unbiassed mind.” 

He paused for a minute, hastily reading 
Sir Robert’s letter, and gathering from it the 
facts of Joscelyn’s story. 

“You must be my guest,” he said, putting 
his arm within Joscelyn’s as they walked 
down the Hall to the great doorway. “Is 
it true that you have a special wish to be in 
my regiment? Is there none other you 
would prefer ?” 

“Nay, sir,” said Joscelyn eagerly, “let me 
be but with you and I will be content to be 
a private, a servant—what you will.” 

“You shall carry our colours,” said Hamp- 


den. “It so happens that young Wilmot, 
our ensign, or cornet, has been forced to 
send in his resignation owing to ill health, 
To-morrow you and I will ride down t 
Buckinghamshire together, and you shall 
begin work in good earnest. But already, 
Sir Robert tells me, you have been under 
fire. I hope the children and pretty Mistress 
Clemency suffered no ill effects? She is a 
brave maid, but over delicate for times like 
these.” 

“She is brave indeed, sir,” said Joscelyn, 
“T asked her what she did during the attack, 
and she made answer very simply, ‘I sang to 
Monnie very loud and cheerfully lest she 
should be frightened by the firing.’ ” 

Something in his voice made Hampden 
glance at him searchingly, and the heightened 
colour in his face and the light in his eyes 
told their own tale. The statesman smiled 
a little but sighed too, thinking to himself 
that “war, death, and sickness” would but 
too probably turn this opening love-tale toa 
tragedy. His face grew sad as they left 
the Hall and walked together to his rooms. 

“The true spirit of womanhood breathes 
in those words of hers,” he said. ‘ How 
many wives and mothers and sisters will try 
their best to sing ‘ very loud and cheerfully’ 
for the sake of those they love! God grant 
this war may be sharp and short—not a pro- 
tracted struggle.” 

“Have there been many of these attacks 
on private houses, sir?” asked Joscelyn. 

“T have heard of some on either side,” re- 
plied Hampden. “Indeed, I myself was 
concerned in one but a short time since. We 
were mustering the Buckinghamshire and 
Oxfordshire men on Chalgrove field when 
word was sent us by Mr. Whitelocke that 
the Earl of Berkshire with a considerable 
following of gentlemen had come to Watling- 
ton to make proclamation for troops in the 
King’s name under the Commission of Array. 
So we left the bulk of the levies still on Chal- 
grove, and set off promptly with a company 
of my own regiment and a troop of Good- 
wyn’s horse. The commissioners, however, 
got wind of the muster and retired in con- 
sternation to Ascott, took refuge in Sir 
Robert Dormer’s house, pulled up the draw- 
bridge and stood upon their defence. I verily 
think they fancied the moat with the stout 
walls of the house and a few shots they fired 
from within would scare us away, but as soon 
as they saw us making ready for the assault 
they yielded upon quarter, and the Earl and 
Sir John Curzon and three of the chief com- 
missioners were sent prisoners to London. 
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This, I take it, with our success at Oxford 
will leave us unmolested in getting matters 
forward in Buckinghamshire, and has, I am 
told, greatly vexed and disconcerted the 
Royalists.” , 

The evening passed by only too quickly 
for Joscelyn, who was intensely interested 
by the glimpse it afforded him into the busy 
life of Hampden, with its countless demands 
for help, counsel, orders, and directions. Like 
all really great: men, he had the capacity for 
taking infinite pains, and his way of making 
time to help other people was very remark- 
able. With all the cares of his double posi- 
tion as soldier and statesman thronging upon 
him, to say nothing of his private anxieties 
and sorrows, he nevertheless contrived to 
throw himself heart and soul into the affairs 
of his protégé; and the next day, during their 
ride to Buckinghamshire, learnt both the 
strong and the weak points of Joscelyn’s 
character. 

Friendship is generally the result of a cer- 
tain similarity of taste between two natures, 
or of a very striking contrast. In this case 
it was the similarity of disposition which 
drew into close relationship the middle-aged 
leader of men and the young ensign who had 
just made his first perilous plunge into inde- 
pendent life. Perhaps, too, it was the lad’s 
solitariness which made Hampden treat him 
in so fatherly a fashion. For it was not 
difficult to see that Joscelyn was one of those 
who stand in special need of the presence of 
a companion whom they can revere. Genial 
by nature and keenly appreciating the popu- 
larity which he usually evoked, there was yet 
in him a vein of strong reserve ; cut off from 
a wise sympathy, he might either develop into 
a self-contained, stern man, or, on the other 
hand, might neglect the higher side of his 
nature and fall a prey to the love of pleasing 
and the love of pleasure, which unless held 
in check might altogether wreck his life. 

By the time they had reached the Chiltern 
Hills and the welcome shade of the green 
beech-woods of Buckinghamshire, the two 
were better known to each other than many 
people find themselves after years of inter- 
course. A perception that at twenty he had 
been much like his young companion, gave 
Hampden the clue to Joscelyn’s thoughts and 
feelings, and with all the rare tact and the 
gentle kindliness of his noble nature he set 
himself to help in every possible way. 

It was not till the cool of the evening that 
they entered the park and came into sight of 
Hampden House. The setting sun lighted 
up the somewhat gloomy battlemented walls 
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and the heavily mullioned windows, and made 
the old red brickwork glow with that warm, 
mellow colour which the most skilful of 


artists cannot reproduce. To the left stood 
a square-towered church, and the shade of 
sadness that had passed over Hampden’s face 
was quickly chased away by a glad cry 
which greeted him from the churchyard. 

“Father! father!” exclaimed a chorus of 
voices. And, looking round, the riders saw 
a pretty group of girls and boys, the younger 
members of Colonel Hampden’s family by his 
first wife. Ina minute they had flocked out 
into the road with the spontaneous demon- 
strative welcome which children only know 
how to give, and Hampden, dismounting, 
stooped to embrace them with less ceremony 
aud more eager warmth than the stiff con- 
ventionality of those times usually permitted. 

Joscelyn looked with special interest at 
the two youngest children, Richard and 
William, auburn-haired, bright-faced boys of 
eleven and nine, who were besieging their 
father with eager petitions. 

“Let me lead your horse to the stable, 
sir, do let me ?” cried Richard. 

“T could, father, I truly could,” pleaded 
the little one. 

**Come, there is a horse apiece for you,” 
said Hampden. “Let Will take Mr. Hey- 
worth’s. This is my daughter Ruth, Mr. 
Heyworth, and this is Judith, and this 
Mary.” 

The three maidens greeted him charmingly, 
having inherited: much of their father’s genial 
and kindly nature ; the little twelve-year-old 
Mary specially delighted Joscelyn, perhaps 
because in height and bearing she much 
resembled Rosamond. She seemed also to 
have rather a special place in her father’s 
heart, being the youngest girl, and bearing 
the name of another little daughter who had 
died years before in infancy. 

Judith ran on to the house to announce 
her father’s arrival, so that when they 
reached the old porch, with its stone shield 
bearing the cross and eagles of the Hamp- 
dens, the Lady Letitia, Hanpaens second 
wife, stood at the head of the steps to wel- 
come them, and beside her one of the mar- 
ried daughters, Anne, and her husband, Sir 
Robert Pye. 

The house, which dated back to the time 
of King John, had a delightful air of anti- 
quity about it, while many additions and 
restorations, made in the reign of Elizabeth, 
added greatly to its comfort as a dwelling- 
place. Owing to the troubled times there 
had been of ‘late very few guests at Hamp- 
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den House, but this perhaps served to make 
it all the more peaceful and homelike. 
Indeed, as Joscelyn sat that night at supper 
in the old hall and listened to the family 
talk, he found it hard to believe that so calm 
and restful a bit of life was being lived in 
the midst of divided England. The supper 
table, with its silver candlesticks, made a 
little oasis of light in the dim vast hall ; faint 
features gleamed out in ghostly fashion from 
the portraits hanging upon the wainscoted 
walls ; the heavy balustrades of the galleries 
which ran around the place on all sides were 
revealed by four small lamps at each corner, 
while from the gallery above the entrance 
someone made soft music on the organ which 
had lately been built there. Never surely 
had there been an interval so quiet—a 
pause so strangely peaceful in the heart of a 
storm ! 

The next morning, after a turn in the 
park, Hampden took Joscelyn into the brick 
parlour, a small snug room opening by a 
gothic doorway into the dining-hall ; its 
square windows looked upon a sunny plea- 
sance laid out with quaint beds, rose-bushes, 
and fountains, called King John’s garden. 
“One would fain see from here that vista 
through the beech trees, which you showed 
me from the park, sir,” said Joscelyn. 

Hampden leant his arms on the window- 
sill for a minute, and a smile played on his 
lips as he looked forth at the roses. 

“We owe that view to Queen Elizabeth,” 
he said. ‘She stayed here once, and with 
excellent judgment remarked to my grand- 
father how vastly the place would be im- 
proved by a vista cut through the beeches. 
That very night all the retainers were sum- 
moned by my grandfather, and in the morning 
when the Queen rose, behold, the avenue 
was cut.” 

“That showed great devotion to the 
Queen,” said Joscely a. 

“You see we are, after all, no disloyal 
family,” said Hampden, laughing, “ but can 
sacrifice noble beeches for such a ruler as 
Good Queen Bess, though refusing to pay 
thirty-one shillings and sixpence to King 
Charles for an unjust tax.” 

“And yet surely, sir, by resisting, you 
were more truly serving the King than those 
who encouraged the tyranny ?” 

“Tn truth | think so,” said Hampden. “ It 
was in this very room, by-the-by, that they 
summoned me. "Tis no fiction that those on 
our side fight for King and Parliament. But 
tis true that we war to the death against the 
false notion of the sovereign’s divine right to 


govern wrongly. Ever since the time of the 
coronation, when Laud tried to alter the 
form of the King’s engagement by leavi 
out the acknowledgment of the legislative 
power of Parliament and attempting to put 
in the phrase, ‘ salvo prerogativo regali,’ there 
has been a steady conspiracy to destroy the 
liberties of the English people. Every effort 
at a peaceable settling of the matter having 
failed, there is nothing for it now but war, 
You and I are happy in having ‘a chance of 
serving in the cause of justice, in offering 
our lives for the safeguarding of the country’s 
freedom.” 

Joscelyn remembered the vista through the 
beech trees, and thought of the destruction 
that had been necessary to open out the wider 
view, and Hampden’s words, “ offering our 
lives for the country’s freedom,” returned to 
him witha force and significance and breadth 
of meaning indescribable. He looked back 
into the study and thought of all that had 
passed there, and he looked at the patriot 
himself. There are some scenes which without 
any apparent reason fix themselves indelibly 
on the memory, and to the end of his life 
Joscelyn could always call up a distinct 
vision of Hampden’s look and bearing as he 
stood opposite him that August morning, his 
thoughtful eyes full of light and animation, 
his winning face aglow with earnestness, his 
long waving hair stirred by the breeze which 
came through the open casement, and his 
hand laid caressingly on the shoulder of his 
— daughter Mary who had stolen up to 

im. 

During the next week Joscelyn found his 
time fully occupied ; his host put him to the 
study of D’Avila’s history of the civil wars in 
France—a work which was popularly termed 
“Colonel Hampden’s Prayer Book,” as it 
was so great a favourite with him that he 
never travelled without it. Then, too, a 
great part of each day was spent in drilling 
and active preparation for the war, while 
old Madam Hampden, the patriot’s mother, 
loved to talk with him about her son, and 
the children were always ready to dance 
attendance on him when he was disengaged. 
At length the day came on which the regi- 
ment was to march. Joscelyn, clad in his 
green uniform, with the tawny orange scarf, 
worn by the Parliamentarians, and proudly 
bearing in his hand the regimental colours, 
felt that now at last the work of his life had 
begun. A crowd of country people, and 
many of the more wealthy neighbours, 
gathered to see the soldiers as they set out. 
on their march to Northampton, at which 
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place Hampden was to take the command. 
Accompanying the infantry and some guns 
was a cavalry regiment, under the command 
of Hampden’s colleague, Arthur Goodwyn, 
and all the onlookers cheered them as they 
mustered in the park. 

Joscelyn’s heart beat high as the inspiriting 
sound fell on his ears, yet a great sadness 
stole over him as he watched his leader. 
The colonel’s face was pale and stern, for his 
heart was wrung by the painful farewells he 
had just made, but his voice rang out clear 
and strong when he gave the word to ad- 
vance, bidding the men sing the 121st Psalm 
as they marched. And to these words the 
Parliamentarians set forth. Joscelyn took 
one glance back at the battlemented walls of 
Hampden House, and at the peaceful church 
and churchyard, then he looked up at the 
blue flag which he bore and thought of the 
words inscribed on it—upon one side Hamp- 
den’s own motto, “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum,” 
on the other the motto of the whole Parlia- 
mentary army, “God with us.” 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Tet Liberty, the charter’d right of Englishmen 
Won by our fathers on many a glorious field, 
Enerve my so‘diers.’’—BLakk. 

A TIME of waiting and preparation always 
seems long, and to Joscelyn those summer 
days at Northampton seemed endless. The 
suspense was most trying to all, and the 
anxiety and the great heat made both men 
and officers irritable. They were longing to 
test their strength, to be brought face to face 
with the enemy, to strike an effective blow 
for the cause on whose behalf they had 
risked so much. Joscelyn began to wonder 
whether after all they would be cheated out 
of their share in the struggle, and left to 
defend a place which would never be at- 
tacked. Like most people in England he 
fancied that one great battle would decide 
the whole war, and he felt that to have lost 
all for the cause and then to be denied a 
share in the actual vonflict -vould be intcler 
able. The novelty of military life wore off 
in'a few days, and in itself perhaps it was 
the very last life he would have chosen ; it 
was actual and effective service for which he 
craved, and an intense restlessness consumed 
him as night after night passed and found 
him still in the lodging which he shared with 
two of his brother officers in the Northamp- 
ton market-place. Rumours of the King’s 
doings at Nottingham had of course reached 
them, but it was not till early in September 
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that they heard from an eye-witness what 
had passed. 

It chanced one evening that Joscelyn was 
sitting with Hampden, acting, as he was 
often allowed to do, as the Colonel’s private 
secretary, when a servant knocked at the 
door to ask whether Mr. John Hutchinson 
could be admitted. The Colonel gave orders 
that he should be shown up at once. 

“Tis a son of the member for the county 

of Nottingham—Sir Thomas Hutchinson,” 
he remarked. “TI trust he has come to join 
us.” 
Joscelyn, looking up, saw a very well- 
dressed man of about six-and-twenty, of 
medium height and fair complexion, with an 
unusual amount of long light-brown hair, 
and a pair of keen grey eyes which seemed 
in admirable keeping with his firm and 
slightly underhung mouth. 

He greeted Hampden respectfully, asking 
whether Lord Essex had yet arrived. 

“He is expected in a few days’ time,” 
replied the Colonel. Then, as Joscelyn rose 
to go, “ Nay, donot leave us, Mr. Heyworth ; 
let me present you toMr. Hutchinson. Mr. 
Heyworth is a new adherent to the good 
cause and has sacrificed much to join us.” 

“ He is happy to have had aclear call,” said 
John Hutchinson, attracted as most people 
were by the straight look of Joscelyn’s clear 
blue syes and by the mingled frankness and 
modesty of his manner and expression. “ As 
for me, though I have declared for the 
Parliament, yet I have not fully made up 
my mind to join the army.” 

“ There is much need of such menas you,” 
said Hampden. “ Your moderation, your 
education, both alike are wanted. Is it true 
the report that reached us that already you 
have been in some little danger from the 
King’s party ?” 

“Tis quite true,” said John Hutchinson. 
“ There is a warrant out to seize me because 
I thrust the quarter-master general from my 
father’s house at Nottingham when he would 
have taken possession of it the other day for 
the use of my Lord Lindsey. When my 
lord himself came he was civility itself, used 
but one room and was pleasant enough to the 
household ; but the quarter-master having 
taken umbrage would be revenged upon me, 
and being warned by a friend I left home and 
took refuge in Leicestershire. However, a 
warrant was sent to the sheriff to seize me 
there, and so escaping with the help of my 
servant, I came to the house of an honest 
fellow at Kelmarsh in this county.” 

“ And what is the true account of the set- 
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ting up of the royal standard ?” asked Hamp- 
den. “Many conflicting rumours have 
reached us.” 

“The truth is this,” said John Hutchinson. 
* At six o'clock on the evening of the 23rd 
August his Majesty, attended by some of the 
militia and about eight hundred horse, 
mounted the hill overlooking Nottingham 
and ordered his proclamation to be read. 
But after the herald had begun, the King, 
with his customary changeableness, caused 
him to stop and, sitting there with the paper 
on his knee, wrote some corrections and gave 
it back to the herald, who, they say, bungled 
horribly at the hastily scrawled amendments. 
Then came a great blowing of trumpets and 
the standard was unfurled, with the motto 
broidered on- it, ‘Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s,’ not—one would 
have thought—a well-chosen watchword, all 
things considered. No one seemed to know 
what to do or where to set up the standard, 
and heavy clouds gathered, throwing a gloom 
over the scene, and the wind blew in such 
gusts that the cavaliers could scarce stand 
against it. At last they agreed to set the 
standard on one of the towers of the castle, 
but the wind blew it down the following day. 
They next set it up in the park, but found 
the ground little but rock, so the heralds 
dug out a hole with their daggers, but could 
not get the staff to stand firm and for hours 
had to support it with their hands.” 

* An ominous beginning,” said Hampden 
thoughtfully. ‘“ What is going on down be- 
low, Mr. Heyworth ? I heara great tumult of 
voices.” 

Joscelyn looked from the open casement 
into the market-place. The shades of evening 
were falling and already lights shone from 
some of the windows. 


“The people are all crowding round a 
rider, sir, who seems to be asking his way,” 


said Joscelyn. ‘His horse is covered with 
foam, and he himself turned copper-coloured 
with the heat. Ah! he draws rein at your 
door, sir; he bears despatches.” 

In another minute the weary messenger 
was led into the room. 

“Do you come from London ?” asked 
Hampden eagerly. 

“Nay, sir; from my Lord Brooke at War- 
wick,” said the messenger, handing in the 
despatches which had been entrusted to him. 

With eagerness indescribable, Joscelyn 
watched his colonel, his heart giving a great 
bound when upon the stillness of the room 
there fell at length the welcome news, in 
Hampden’s clear inspiriting voice— 


“Lord Brooke sends word that intelligence 
has reached Warwick that the Royalists 
under the Earl of Northampton are in ful] 
march towards Northamptonshire, and begs 
that we will, if possible, hasten to his 
support.” 

In but a few minutes Joscelyn was speed- 
ing across the market-place with messages 
from his chief, and before long the bugles 
sounded to arms and the whole population 
of Northampton turned out to see the Parlia- 
mentary troops muster and to cheer them 
with all the strength of their voices as, in 
the cool summer night, they started on their 
march. 

With a leader whom he loved—nay, 
almost worshipped, with that inspiriting 
motto on the standard he bore, surrounded 
by men of courage and even in that early 
stage of the war admirably disciplined, 
Joscelyn could hardly have been more 
favourably placed, and he did not wonder 
that John Hutchinson, as he bade him fare- 
well, regarded him almost enviously. In after 
days he used to look back to this beginning 
of his career asto a sort of paradise. Yetit 
was a stiff march, all through the night, and 
with but a brief rest all through the follow- 
ing day, and he was tired out when the next 
evening they joined Lord Brooke, who, with 
about three thousand men, had taken up his 
quarters at Southam. With the men from 
Northampton there were altogether nearly 
six thousand infantry and three hundred 
cavalry, so that the town was severely taxed 
to accommodate them all. 

Joscelyn, after a good supper, supplied by 
one of the townsfolk, was glad enough to 
avail himself of a makeshift bed on the floor 
of his host’s parlour, and, thanks to the long 
hours he had spent in the open air and to 
the fatigue of the march, he was asleep in 
five minutes, notwithstanding the lights and 
the buzz of eager talk in the room. 

For three hours his sleep was unbroken, 
then a stir and commotion without began to 
make him restless ; he dreamed that he and 
Dick were boys again; they stood with Bar- 
naby, at the corner of Castle Street, watch- 
ing the trial gallops of the horses at the 
Farnham horse-fair; over by the market- 
place a cheap-jack, mounted on his car, 
harangued the crowd, relieved at intervals by 
a man who beat a drum and blew a trumpet 
at the same moment. “Look, look!” cried 
Dick, shaking with laughter, “the fellow 
blows as if he would burst.” 

Joscelyn started upon his elbow; the 
vision of Farnham faded, only the ghost of 
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Dick’s laughter seemed to fill the strange 
room, and a very real sound of horse-hoofs 
without in the street, of drums beating to 
arms all through the town, and of bugles 
sounding the alarm, made the blood dance in 
his veins. He sprang to his feet, and ina 
few minutes had joined his comrades; the 
host, whose face had a scared look in the 
dim candlelight, unbolting the door for them 
and wishing them good speed. Men with 
lighted torches were hurrying along the 
street. ‘“ What news?” shouted Wagstaffe, 
the lieutenant-colonel of Hampden’s regiment 
as, with Joscelyn at his side, he pressed on. 
“The enemy is at hand,” came back the 
reply. ‘The Earl of Northampton with all 
his forces is but two miles off.” 

So eager were the soldiers to try their 
powers, so enthusiastic were they for the 
cause, that their great shouts of joy at hear- 
ing these tidings made the whole place ring ; 
hats were thrown into the air, arms clattered 
on the stones, and in the highest spirits the 
little army led by Colonel Hampden and 
Lord Brooke marched into the fields near 
the town, where till daybreak they waited 
in battle array. In the first line, posted 
on some rising ground, was Hampden’s 
brigade with the guns; with the second 


line was Lord Brooke, and the cavalry 
was in reserve, sheltered by the brow of the 


hill. Standard in hand, Joscelyn stood 
through the long weary waiting-time, and at 
length, as day broke, the enemy, who had 
been afraid to attack Southam in the night, 
having heard that the Parliamentarians were 
on the qui vive, appeared on the Dunsmore 
road and began to form opposite. Then, in 
dead silence, the two armies faced each other 
for some three hours. At length, about 
eight o'clock, Lord Brooke moved up his 
cavalry on the right and the Parliamentary 
cannon opened fire, Hampden charging with 
his infantry the instant the King’s artillery 
had taken up their ground. 

What passed in the sharp skirmish that 
followed Joscelyn would have found it diffi- 
cult to describe. He was conscious only of 
pressing on with his standard, of the strange 
contagion of enthusiasm which made the 
regiment like one man, of the thunder of the 
guns, then of a confused and desperate hand- 
to-hand combat, amid the clash of steel, the 
shouted watchwords, the groans of the dying, 
the ghastly cry of wounded horses. The 
Parliamentarians were outnumbered, but by 
the promptness with which they had opened 
fire they had gained an advantage. On and 
yet on they pressed against the living wall 
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opposed to them, Hampden, the very ideal 
of a leader, urging them forward, and him- 
self ever in the forefront of the struggle. So 
complete was the mélée that Joscelyn made 
prisoner with the greatest ease a Royalist 
captain, named Legge, who had actually 
mistaken Hampden’s green-coated men for 
his own. 

At length the King’s troops utterly gave 
way, and were hotly chased by Brooke’s 
cavalry as far as the river. Beyond this, 
however, pursuit was impossible, for the 
Royalists formed behind it and showed a 
force quite four times as strong as their 
opponents. But the day had clearly been 
won by the Parliamentarians, and the 
country-folk of the district rose upon the 
retreating forces, harassing the stragglers 
with cudgels and staves, but making much 
of the victorious troops under Hampden and 
Brooke, and bringing them a welcome sup- 
ply of provisions. 

In a few days’ time they found themselves 
in their old quarters at Northampton, the 
townspeople receiving them with open arms, 
for not only were they inspirited by the 
news of the victory at Southam, but they 
had been seriously apprehensive of an attack 
during their absence ; the petition of Withers, 
the mayor, for troops from London to gar- 
rison Northampton had unavoidably been 
refused by the Parliament, and the sturdy 
inhabitants, left to their own devices, had 
employed the time to good purpose, both 
men and women working day and night at 
earthworks and fortifications. 

The good news that Portsmouth had ca- 
pitulated to Sir William Waller, and that 
almost the whole of the south of England, 
with the exception of Cornwall, was now in 
possession of the Parliament, made further 
matter for rejoicing at Northampton; but 
about the middle of September, Lord Essex 
having taken the command there, Joscelyn 
had once more to leave the place, marching 
with his regiment to Aylesbury, where 
Hampden had been despatched to take the 
command, guarding the Buckinghamshire 
magazines, and protecting the London road 
in Essex’s rear, which was threatened by the 
Earl of Northampton. 

At Aylesbury another sharp skirmish took 
place, Hampden’s well-disciplined regiment, 
combined with that of Holles, again over- 
coming the Royalists ; many were made pri- 
soners, many were killed, and the darker 
side of war began to unfold itself to Joscelyn. 
There were scenes during the hot pursuit of 
the retreating Royalists to Oxford which 
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never left his memory ; scenes which he re- 
called whenever he thought of that first 
sight of the university town, its calm, im- 
pressive grandeur contrasting strangely with 
the miserable, exhausted soldiers, chased by 
Hampden as by an avenging angel, dislodged 
from Oxford with Lord Byron, the Royalist 
commander, followed relentlessly into the 
vale of Evesham, and there hopelessly routed 
and scattered. 

Aylesbury had, in the meantime, been 

garrisoned by a fresh detachment of the 
Parliamentary forces, and Hampden, with 
his gallant greencoats, pressed on to Wor- 
sester, there to join the main body of Essex’s 
army. 
Then followed a weary three weeks of 
inaction, and grave anxiety began to fill the 
minds of all, for both money and arms were 
grievously needed. Much satisfaction was 
eaused by the successful capture, on behalf 
of the Parliament, of a ship at Yarmouth, 
laden with arms which the Queen had pur- 
chased in Holland, and the feeling against 
the King deepened inexpressibly when it was 
discovered that he had sent two commis- 
sioners to the King of Denmark asking him 
to send arms for twelve thousand men, 
twenty-four cannon, money to the amount 
of £100,000, some ships of war, three thou- 
sand infantry, and one thousand horse. The 
notion of this foreign aid almost maddened 
the people, and the King’s orders that Roman 
Catholics should be admitted to his army 
greatly prejudiced his cause. An idea gained 
ground that he was but a tool in the hands 
of the Pope, and that a great Papist con- 
spiracy was being fomented by the Queen 
—a suspicion natural enough to a generation 
whose fathers had told them of the martyr- 
doms they had witnessed at Smithfield. 
Matters were not mended by the publication 
of a protestation, in which the King declared 
Essex and his followers to be traitors, Brown- 
ists, Anabaptists, and atheists. 

About the middle of October the King, 
who had shown great skill in the manceuvres 
round Worceste:, managed to join his foress 
with those of Lord Northampton. He was 
now at the head of about twenty thousand 
men, and had cut off Essex’s retreat to Lon- 
don. A battle became imperatively necessary, 
and at length, on the 18th, to Joscelyn’s 
inexpressible relief, Hampden’s regiment 
received orders to march, and once more 
active work lay before them. After a night’s 
rest at Stratford-on-Avon they found they 
had but just arrived in time to hold the 
town and the bridge against a severe attack 
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on the part of the Royalists. The pas 
of the river secured, the regiment and the 
excited townsfolk who had lent their aid 
were glad enough of a brief rest, but it was 
prolonged in a most unfortunate way. Not 
until the evening of Saturday, the 22nd, were 
Hampden’s greencoats able to leave Stratford, 
for they had been ordered to take charge of 
the greater part of the Parliamentary artil- 
lery, which had been left behind by the main 
body of Essex’s army, owing to the negligence 
of their engineer, who had forgotten to pro- 
vide horses. 

The delay chafed Hampden almost beyond 
endurance, for though neither army knew 
exactly where the other was, there was every 
reason to apprehend a speedy meeting, and 
when at last the necessary horses had been 
procured he pushed forward in desperate 
haste, grudging every moment of wasted 
time. 

The march was a terrible one; thick 
clouds shut out even the faint starlight, and 
through the black night, guided by a few 
flickering lanterns and the uncertain glare 
of torches, the four regiments, composing 
the rear-guard of the Parliamentary army, 
struggled on. In all there were about three 
thousand infantry ; and their leaders, Colonel 
Hampden, Lord Brooke, Colonel Grantham, 
and Colonel Barkham, rode to and fro, 
cheering them on, and superintending the 
desperate exertions necessary to get the guns 
through the deep lanes, almost impassable 
by reason of the thick mud and the ditch- 
like ruts. The autumn wind was piercingly 
cold; at intervals heavy showers drenched 
the men to the skin, and Joscelyn, tired and 
depressed, found the hours drag by with 
intolerable slowness. 

He thought of Clemency, and recalled her 
sweet voice as he had heard it on the night 
of the attack on the Court House. Toiling 
painfully along the weary way he tried to 
march to the psalm tune he so well remem- 
bered, and to cheer himself in the darkness 
with the recollection of the hazel eyes which 
he so greatly longed to see agzin. 

At last the clouds dispersed, the sun rose, 
and with the beginning of that clear cold 
morning came fresh vigour, and the chill 
depression of the all-night march passed 
away. Just as the men had halted at a little 
wayside village and were making a hasty 
breakfast, a trooper galloped up with a mes- 
sage from Essex to Hampden. In a few 
minutes the news spread through the ranks. 
It appeared that the main body of the Par- 
liamentary army had occupied Kineton on 
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the previous afternoon, and when day dawned 
had been astonished to find the King, with 
all his forces, confronting them on the top 
of Edge Hill. A great cheer rose from the 
men of the rear-guard when they heard 
these tidings; fatigue was forgotten, and 
with renewed zeal they forced their way on. 
No Sunday’s rest. was possible for them, 
though the bells rang from the tower of 
every village church, and the labourers in 
clean smocks, and the country women in 
their scarlet cloaks and best beaver bonnets 
all told of the weekly holiday. At about 
half-past two in the afternoon the first dull 
roar of cannon shook the ground and echoed 
among the hills ; again a ringing cheer broke 
from the infantry; the battle had begun, 
and they made almost superhuman efforts to 
press on. Hampden, with his inspiring 
presence and stimulating voice, urged them 
ever forward, and it was he himself who 
XXXIV—12 





“** Help, help,’ moaned a wounded man.” 


seized the bridle of one who was galloping 
desperately past them, and forced the tern- 
fied man to give an account of what was 
happening. 

Joscelyn saw with an indescribable pang 
that the runaway soldier, who looked like a 
hunted cur, wore the orange ribbons of 
Essex’s army in his hat. 

“Speak,” said Hampden ; “ how goes the 
battle ?” 

“Tost, lost!” said the man, in a panic- 
stricken, breathless voice. ‘ Lost through 
foul treachery.” 

“Tell the whole truth,” said Hampden 
sternly. 

“ Before God, sir, ’tis true,” cried the man. 
“*Twas at the very first charge. Our regi- 
ment was in the left wing behind that of Sir 
Faithful Fortescue, and we were chargin 
the King’s right, when Sir Faithful orde 
his men to fire on the ground, and galloping 
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forward, presented himself and his troop to 
Prince Rupert—deserted on the field, sir, 
and turned and charged upon us. We were 
thrown into utter confusion and scattered, 
and most of us pursued and cut down.” 

Hampden’s brow contracted. 

“Turn about, my good fellow,” he said, 
“and save your reputation. March on, boys! 
Hasten to the rescue. Methinks Sir Faithful 
Fortescue needs re-christening.” 

With a shout of enthusiasm the soldiers 
pressed forward, the dull roar of the cannon, 
the sharp rattle of musketry, growing ever 
clearer and clearer, and the wretched sight 
of runaways becoming more and more fre- 
quent. 

At last Kineton came into sight, and about 
a mile to the north-east of the little town 
Prince Rupert, who had wasted nearly an 
hour in plundering the baggage waggons 
which the Parliamentarians had left in the 
street, rallied his cavalry for a fresh charge. 
With rapture Hampden’s greencoats found 
themselves just in time.. Hastily forming, 
they threw themselves into the breach be- 
tween the Prince and the disorganised and 
flying troops from Edge Hill, while the guns 
which they had dragged with such infinite 


difficulty through the heavy lanes opened a 


deadly fire. Joscelyn saw at least a dozen 
of Prince Rupert’s men killed by the first 
volley ; he was watching the mad plunging 
of a dying horse in the opposite ranks when 
a sudden shock for a moment half paralyzed 
his arm ; a bullet had cloven the staff of his 
standard in two, and he knew that he had 
narrowly escaped death. By the time he 
had picked up the colours the confusion in 
Prince Rupert’s troop had increased ; more 
and more men and horses fell under the 
vigorous fire of the Parliamentary guns, and 
at length the Royalists turned and fled 
across the plain in great disorder. It was 
impossible for the infantry to pursue them, 
but Hampden and Grantham pressed for- 
ward as fast as might be with their regiments, 
and were relieved to find that the battle 
which had at first seemed hopelessly lost was 
still in progress, and that the advantage lay 
now with the Parliamentarians, who had 
rallied with great vigour, and during Prince 
Rupert’s absence in Kineton had totally 
changed the aspect of affairs. 

The two colonels were soon summoned to 
a council by Essex, and they eagerly pressed 
him to continue the attack, to force the 
King’s position and secure the London road, 
but the over-cautious Essex was not to be 
persuaded; he represented that the night 
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was approaching, and that the men wer 
worn out. 

Joscelyn, looking into his colonel’s face as 
he left the council, knew by its expression 
the disappointment that awaited the men, 
They received orders to remain as they were 
on the field, and amid much grumbling pre- 
parations were made for the night. Food 
there was none. Utterly spent with exer. 
tion and no longer sustained by the hope 
of active work Joscelyn threw himself down 
on the trampled grass on which but a short 
time before the battle had raged. The twi- 
light just revealed the horrors of the plain, 
strewn with hundreds of the dead; here and 
there little groups of helpers moved to and 
fro removing the wounded or giving them 
such rough aid as was possible on the field. 
With a sick feeling of dread he wondered 
whether his own father might be lyin 
among the heaps of slain, or whether Dick’s 
voice mingled in the faint groans which rose 
from all sides. At last he could endure the 
miserable suspense no longer ; groping his 
way as best he could he stumbled on in the 
dim light, seeing many a sight which in after 
times haunted him in his dreams, but coming 
to no familiar face and in time gaining a 
sort of relief from the non-fulfilment of his 
fears. 

Suddenly the sound of a voice which he 
seemed to know startled him into an agony 
of apprehension. 

“Help, help,” moaned a wounded man, 
lying half stifled under the weight of a dead 
horse. Joscelyn stooping over him saw that 
it was the youngest son of honest old Barnaby 
the gatekeeper, one of the grooms at Shortell 
Manor. 

“ Why, Robin!” he cried, “is it you, my 
poor fellow ?” 

With some difficulty he succeeded in free- 
ing him from the dead weight of the horse, 
and kneeling down, raised him into a less 
painful position. 

“God bless you, sir,” said the groom. 
Then straining his dim eyes to scan the face 
of his rescuer, he all at once recognised him. 

“Ts it you, sir?” he exclaimed ; “I made 
sure twas Master Dick.” 

“Ts he safe?” cried Joscelyn, with a chok- 
ing feeling in his throat. “For heaven's 
sake, tell me, Robin. And my father ? was 
he in the battle ?” 

“ Ay, sir, Master Dick and Master Jervis 
and Sir Thomas himself all here, and unhurt 
as far as I know.” 

Joscelyn made an exclamation of relief. 
“But you are sorely hurt, and I waste 
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moments which might save you from bleeding 
to death !” he cried the next instant. 

“Nay, sir, I’m past saving,” groaned 
Robin. “But if you would give me just a 
drink of water.” 

“There is not a drop to be had!” cried 
Joscelyn in despair. “Our men are parched 
with thirst after their march. Nay, but you 
shall be saved. I'll have you carried to 
Kineton, Robin, if only I can staunch this 
wound first. See,” and he tore off his orange 
scarf and used it not unskilfully as a bandage. 
“You must change sides for the nonce and 
wear Parliamentary colours.” 

“You were ever one for a jest, sir,” said 
the groom, smiling faintly as he looked into 
the resolute face of his helper. 

“T shall assuredly not find you again,” 
said Joscelyn in perplexity, “if I go to fetch 
my servant to help lift you; and if I lift you 
alone I shall probably half kill you with pain. 
Which will you have, Robin ?” 

“Don’t leave me, sir,” pleaded the groom. 
“Til trust you with anything, but in this 
darkness how could you find me again ?” 

“You are but slightly built, and I have 
often carried heavier weights in the sports 
at home,” said Joscelyn. And in a few 


minutes he had triumphantly landed the 


groom among the greencoats, and with the 
help of Morrison and two of the other men 
laid him on a horsecloth and bore him to a 
barn near Kineton, where with much trouble 
they were able to get him the food and drink 
of which he stood in such grievous need. 

Hearing that a surgeon was attending to 
some of the wounded in a neighbouring 
cottage, Joscelyn left Morrison in charge, 
and knocking at the door of the poor-looking 
house to,which he had been directed, was 
admitted into a bare and forlorn room where, 
to his surprise, he found Hampden, Sir Wil- 
liam Balfour, and three or four other Parlia- 
mentary officers. They were gathered round 
a dying man who lay on a heap'of straw, the 
only bed the cottage could afford. Hampden, 
perceiving his entrance, crossed the room to 
speak to him. 

“They told me a surgeon was to be found 
here, sir,” said Joscelyn. “I did not know 
you were present.” 

“T came from the general to ask after his 
prisoner—'tis my Lord Lindsey, the general 
of the King’s army, and dying, I fear. The 
surgeon could not be fetched to him soon 
enough.” 

“Who is the one who supports him ?” 
asked Joscelyn in an undertone. 

“His son, who, endeavouring to rescue his 
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father, was also taken prisoner. I hear, too, 
that my old neighbour, Sir Edmund Verney, 
the King’s standard-bearer, is slain—a brave, 
true man whose heart I believe was with 
the country, though from some private 
scruple of having eaten the King’s bread he 
thought it his duty to oppose us now. Who 
wants the surgeon’s aid ?” 

“Tis a poor groom of my father’s whom 
I found on the field sorely wounded and 
carried here.” 

“Wait but a few minutes, and one of 
these will be at liberty,” said Hampden. 
“And when you have played the good 
Samaritan I will return with you to the 
regiment. There is naught to be done for 
yonder poor man, and as long as we are here 
he will but exhaust himself with reproaching 
us. One cannot argue with a dying prisoner 
—he would be best left in peace with his 
son.” 

For the first time Joscelyn began to listen 
to the words of the dying earl, who, while 
the surgeons dressed his wounds, poured 
forth vehement remonstrances to the Parlia- 
mentary officers who had come to inquire 
after his welfare. 

“Rebels every one of you! accursed 
rebels!” he cried, looking from one to the 
other. ‘Go and tell my Lord Essex that he 
ought to cast himself at the King’s feet, and 
crave his majesty’s pardon, or speedily he 
will find his memory odious to the nation. 
And you, too, Mr. Hampden, if you would 
not have the ancient name you bear execrated 
by every Englishman, repent and turn while 
yet there is time.” 

“T will not harass you at such a moment 
with words, my lord,” said Hampden, with 
grave courtesy, “nor thrust my opinions 
upon you. I wish I could get you better 
accommodation than this poor hut, but the 
surgeons will not risk moving you, I fear.” 

The earl protested that he wanted nothing 
but to convince them of the error of their 
ways, and grew so increasingly vehement 
that the Parliamentarians thought it better 
to withdraw, leaving the prisoner with his 
son, Lord Willoughby. Hampden signed to 
one of the surgeons to follow them. 

“A virulent, bitter-tongued malignant as 
I ever saw,” said one of the officers, as the 
door closed behind them. His somewhat 
harsh-looking face and rasping voice in- 
spired Joscelyn with strong dislike, while a 
rough jest which followed disgusted him 
yet more. 

“He is dying, cousin, so let us not take 
his words in ill part,” said Hampden quietly. 
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“Mr. Heyworth, I should like to present you 
to my kinsman, Colonel Cromwell.” 

Joscelyn was amazed to feel a sort of 
strange magnetic attraction when, slightly 
lowering a torch that he might the better 
see, this unkempt-looking colonel grasped 
his hand. 

“T have heard of you, Mr. Heyworth,” 
said Cromwell, genuine kindliness lighting 
up his keen, grey eyes, and softening his 
rugged features. “God grant that, having 
volunteered in the service of your country 
at much cost to yourself, you may be per- 
mitted to serve throughout this struggle and 
to witness the establishment of righteousness 
and peace in our borders.” 

There was a fervour, a contagious en- 
thusiasm, a depth of sincere devotion in this 
man’s beliefs, both religious and political, 
which exercised an extraordinary influence 
on those about him; and Joscelyn, though 
sensitive, fastidious, and with a young man’s 
tendency to judge severely any offence 
against good taste, found his prejudices 
melting away beneath the force of Cromwell's 
wonderful zeal like snow beneath the mid- 
day sun. 

When Robin, the groom, had been placed 
in the surgeon’s hands, Joscelyn, having 
charged him with many messages to Dick 
and little Rosamond, walked back to the 
battlefield with Hampden and his kinsman, 
listening with keen interest to the conversa- 
tion between them. As they approached the 
place where the greencoats were encamped, 
Cromwell bade them good-night, and walked 
briskly on, Joscelyn watching his powerful 
figure as it disappeared into the darkness, 
and listening to his vigorous footsteps ring- 
ing sharply on the frosty ground. 

“Come, boy, you will freeze if you stand 
still much longer,” said Hampden, laughing. 
“What do you think of my cousin Crom- 
well?” 

“Ts he indeed your cousin, sir?” said 
Joscelyn dubiously. “If only he were 
somewhat more like you—one is ashamed to 
think of externals when there is such won- 


derful power—such a grand nature, but— 
but——” 

“ But,” interrupted Hampden, smiling, 
“as someone remarked to me once on the 
Parliament stairs, ‘He is a sloven.’ That 
is what you would say. Never mind, my 
boy ; a rough diamond, I grant you, but the 
finest you and I shall ever look on. Mark 
my words! that sloven will be the greatest 
man in England.” 

Joscelyn was silent ; he looked sadly over 
the dim battle-field with its heaps of slain, at 
the fires burning here and there to warm the 
weary and shivering soldiers, at the purple 
sky where the stars shone brightly in the 
frosty atmosphere. If Cromwell were in- 
deed the greatest man in England, the true 
leader to steer the nation through these 
stormy times, he hoped that Hampden might 
be at hand to help his kinsman with that 
broad tolerant spirit, that mingled zeal and 
wisdom, that deep sympathetic insight which 
characterised him. 

Glancing round, he saw that his colonel 
had already wrapped a cloak about him and 
thrown himself down on the turf, where a 
few low bushes offered a slight shelter from 
the cold night wind. His long hair waved 
in the breeze, and the ruddy glow from the 
nearest fire fell athwart his shoulder and 
across the grass and daisies on which his 
head was pillowed. Joscelyn thought of 
little Monnie’s daisy chain which had proved 
too small to crown the patriot, and then, with 
a shudder, a terrible fancy crossed his mind. 

You look scared,” said Hampden, glan- 
cing up at him with a smile. “Do ghosts 
walk abroad ?” 

“Tt—it is nothing, sir,” he faltered. “ But 
I seemed to see down there a great pool of 
blood.” 

“You are overtired, and the horrors you 
have been through prey on your mind,” said 
Hampden. “Lie down here by the bushes 
and sleep, my son. You and I may per- 
chance lie in a pool of blood to-morrow if 
God sees ’tis best for the country, but at pre- 
sent let us take comfort in the red firelight.” 
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CRITICISM AND THE BIBLE. 
By raz Rev. SIDNEY A. ALEXANDER, M.A. 





HE modern movement in 
m| Old Testament criticism, 
though in reality nothing 
but a part of a much 
larger movement due to 
the co-operation of many 
complex influences, has 
become of late the object 
of special attention in England, notonly among 
professed theologians but with all who feel an 
interest in the progress of Christian thought 
or in the fortunes of the Christian Church. 
Of the causes of this special attention the 
chief, no doubt, has been the practical cha- 
racter of the movement ; it has touched, or 
seemed to touch, very closely the foundations 
of faith. Tosome minds its methods and 
spirit have appeared revolutionary, and its 
results radically at variance with sound doc- 
trine ; in other minds there is a strong inclina- 
tion, while admitting the revolutionary nature 
of the movement, to accept any and every cri- 
tical suggestion as an established truth, how- 
ever hypothetical may be the ground on 
which it is based. Thus, with the growing 
importance of the inquiry, two extremes 
seem to become more and more clearly de- 
fined. On the one side are those who greedily 
adopt every statement, whether authoritative 
or no; on the other are those who, even 
while they are ready to make certain con- 
cessions, really regard the whole movement, 
its character and its objects, with mingled 
dislike, fear, and suspicion. Neither reck- 
lessness, however, nor timidity is the right 
temper for investigation. We gain nothing 
either by outrunniug the facts or ky shutting 
our eyes to their existence ; they will prove 
too strong for us in the end. Between these 
two attitudes there is a better via media—an 
attitude at once) more scientific and more 
Christian: scientific, because it recognises 
the sovereignty of truth, and is cautious in its 
dealing with what is still tentative and theo- 
retical; and Christian, because it combines 
a power of wisely distinguishing the essential 
from the unessential, with a loyal faith in the 
ultimate victory of Truth. It is possible to 
be fearless of the future, and yet deliberate 
in the acceptance of new beliefs: to be a 
careful and fair-minded listener, and yet glad 
to learn and to unlearn. It is possible to be 
this, but not easy; and it has been made 
more difficult than it would otherwise have 











been, by the exaggerated statements which 
have been thrown out, and by the utilitarian 
colours with which the subject has been most 
unwisely invested. Nothing can help us to 
conduct the discussion rightly, except an ab- 
solute determination that we will seek the 
truth and nothing but the truth. “ Nous 
sommes nés pour la vérité” is a great saying, 
which might well be inscribed over the altar 
of the Temple of Criticism, to be a maxim 
both for those who teach and for those who 
learn. 

In the meantime, while the discussion con- 
tinues and while we are waiting for its final 
and permanent results, it may be not unser- 
viceable to suggest, very briefly, certain 
things which deserve to be remembered by 
those who watch the various attempts to 
solve the problems that present themselves. 
For if, while yet hesitating in opinion about 
details of history or nationality, minutiz of 
style and language, or subtleties connected 
with the authorship, composition, or canoni- 
city of books, we are able to define and make 
use of the great leading principles by which 
opinion must ultimately be decided, we shall 
arrive more safely and more quickly at the 
truth, and shall do so with a quieter mind. 
Elementary as these laws may seem, it is 
certain that they are, and will be, continually 
ignored in the heat of the controversy. 

The first principle that appears to suggest 
itself is this:—TZhat the consensus of opinion 
among the critics themselves must be our chief 
criterion of truth, If a given result is 
received as settled by the specialists, or by 
any large majority of them, that result must 
be accepted as, at any rate, probably true. 
There is no court of appeal. The man of 
merely general information—still more, the 
ignorant onlooker—is no more qualified to 
decide these critical questions than he is 
qualified to settle a dispute in chemistry or 
physics. But as in science, so in criticism, 
we see the man in the crowd, untrained, or 
with the merest smattering of knowledge, 
rushing in boldly where angels fear to tread, 
or where they tread very cautiously ; and 
proclaiming a dogmatic opinion on argu- 
ments of which he cannot fully appreciate 
even the main scope or first stages. Than 
such conduct as this nething can be more 
ridiculous, or, in the end, more unwise. Of 
course, where tere is a matter of evidence 
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simply, or a balance of probabilities, a judi- 
cial mind may be able to judge, without 
possessing the knowledge of an expert; and 
may be able, sometimes, to judge more fairly 
than the critics themselves, since they are 
not unlikely, in the heat of argument and 
under the necessity of pressing a favourite 
theory, to lose sight of proportion and to 
forget what may be urged on the other side. 
But where the weight of evidence depends 
(as it very often must) on nice and intricate 
tacts of language or history, no one has any 
vight to express an opinion but the man who 
hhas made a special study of, and is tho- 
roughly at home in, the language or history 
under discussion. If the date of a Psalm, 
for example, is to be determined by some fine 
distinctions in Hebrew style, grammar, and 
phraseology, the Hebrew specialist is the 
only teacher at whose feet we can sit. And 
if the doctors themselves disagree, we must 
wait patiently until their differences are 
-settled. 

A second principle thus emerges :— 4 
considerable part of the new criticism has not 
yet passed beyond the stage of theory and 
hypothesis. 'To a certain extent, it is still 
subjective, problematical, tentative. Many 


important positions are fiercely contested 


among the critics themselves; and we often 
find one theory elaborated, only to give 
place to another. In such a movement the 
hypothetical element is not only natural but 
even necessary; and the grounds of agree- 
ment are, in any case, wider than those of 
disagreement. Yet, where there is a visible 
conflict of theories and succession of beliefs, 
the spirit of advance should certainly be the 
spirit of caution—it will not do to be swept 
away by every plausible suggestion. On the 
other hand, it is possible to over-emphasise 
the hypothetical element in criticism, and, 
consequently, to be so cautious as to make 
no advance at all. This has been, in fact, 
the common failing of the ultra-conservative 
school. Approaching the discussion with 
firmly-rooted sympathies and antipathies, 
and with very clear @ priori views of what 
the Bible ought to be, they take no seriously 
useful part in the argument except to act as 
a check upon those who might, if unhindered, 
reach their conclusions too rapidly. In this 
sense their presence is beneficial to others, 
but can hardly be satisfactory to themselves. 
They would, however, be of greater service 
if they could realise that the whole point at 
issue is—not “ What ought the Bible to be ?” 
but ‘What, in fact, is the Bible?” To answer 
such a question rightly, it must be approached 


with an unprejudiced mind. There must be 
no special pleadings. 4 priori views are 
here quite out of place; they are as illegiti. 
mate as they would be in the student of 
astronomy or geology—the student of the 
oldest and most catholic of God’s books ; and 
they are all the more illegitimate because 
even in the conservative school there is 
difference of opinion about the exact nature 
of inspiration, and a love of the unproved 
hypothesis, not less striking nor more safe 
than can be seen among the advanced re 
formers. These latter, it may be remem- 
bered, who are in the van of English criticism 
to-day, are honest and determined seekers 
after truth, fully aware of the danger of 
being misled by compact and convenient 
theories. To know one of them, and to have 
a glimpse of the methods of his work, is to 
have a great respect for the spirit in which 
the movement goes forward, a great assur- 
ance of the worth and validity of its ultimate 
results, and a great distrust (to use no 
stronger word) of those whose chief part in 
the controversy consists in calling attention, 
with loud emphasis, to the “ destructiveness” 
of the new reformation. 

But the destructiveness of the critical move- 
ment has been exaggerated. That is a third 
principle. The cry of “destructiveness” 
is an old ery ; the world has heard it very 
often before; yet never, even in the case 
of a Copernicus, a Galileo, or a Darwin, 
has it found justification in the issue. Nor 
does there appear a likelihood of the present 
change of view being more radical than many 
through which we have already passed. 
Shiftings of emphasis, a wider and truer con- 
ception of revelation, and a clearer apprecia- 
tion of what is comparatively important and 
what is comparatively unimportant—these 
may be safely looked for as the fruits of an 
increase of knowledge; but beyond these, 
the distance reveals little or nochange. For 
what is, after all, the main drift of the move- 
ment? It is to show that what may be 
called, for want of a better phrase, “the 
human element” in the Old Testament is 
larger than was previously supposed. But, 
with whatever limitations, even the extreme 
conservative recognises and allows for the 
presence of this element in the Bible; and 
that the recognition has been shared by 
the Church as a body is proved by the fact 
that, in refusing to state any dogmatic or 
authoritative opinion on the subject of inspi- 
ration, or to commit herself to any formal 
definition, the Church has deliberately left 
the whole matter open for free diseussion. 
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To seek to have true and deep and noble 
thoughts about inspiration is, therefore, a 
perfectly lawful task, even from the Church- 
man’s point of view ; and in this search—in 
the escape trom the rigid narrowness and 
deadness of mechanical theories—the critic’s 
help is invaluable. Here, indeed, is the one 
department of doctrine in which the final 
usefulness of the work is likely to be tested. 
Outside it, the broad lines of spiritual teach- 
ing are untouched. If we examine the Old 
Testament as a whole, what do we find ? 
We find that, apart from its historic signifi- 
cance, the primary value of it lies in the 
faithfulness with which it records, in vivid 
and permanent characters, the great prin- 
ciples of spiritual excellence in nations or 
individuals, and presents those types of 
moral and religious life to which human 
souls of all after-ages have found themselves 
necessarily conforming. Its artistic and his- 
toric importance is, of course, and must for 
ever be, incalculable ; but its spiritual im- 
portance is even greater. Independent as it 
is of the details of history or language, or of 
the date or authorship of special books, this 
spiritual value of the Old Testament has 
been in no way lessened by the new criti- 
cism, even if we have now to use as analogies 


or illustrations certain things which were 


formerly adduced as proofs. No great spiri- 
tual lesson has been set aside by the critical 
results. No teaching, for nation or for indi- 
vidual, has called for change. Even the 
historic destructiveness of the movement has 
been overrated. While it has introduced a 
great deal that is new with regard to more 
or less isolated facts, it does not seriously 
question the general accuracy of the national 
record, nor dispute the broad lines of the 
national development ; nor in its doubt, if it 
seemed to express any, would one funda- 
mental principle of religion be involved. On 
the contrary, the Old Testament, regarded as 
a spiritual teacher, comes out of the critic’s 
hands, not robbed of vitality and meaning, 
but enriched with a fresh lustre and with an 
added power. Now, for the first time, we 
begin to see clearly what it is in itself, and 
what it is in its relationship to Christian truth 
and life. Criticism has increased the wealth 
of the Bible, moral as well asartistic. It has 
relieved many of its difficulties by uncovering 
poetical or other elements in passages which, 
if they could be taken in no other than the 
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old literal and historic sense, confronted us 
with insuperable objections. Above all, by 
its treatment of history and its large view of 
inspiration, it has changed the Bible from a 
talisman into a living book. 

A closing word perhaps deserves to be 
added on a point already referred to. It 
will suggest what we may call a fourth 
principle—that in this inquiry utility must be 
wgnored. It seems a very obvious thing to re- 
member that, where truth is the object of 
search, questions of utility must be entirely 
set aside. Yet in this as in all other dis- 
cussions with serious and vital issues, we find 
many of the disputants holding out threats 
and warnings for an argument. ‘“ What will 
be the result,” they ask, “ of this movement # 
What will happen, if such or such a view is 
adopted? How can Bible teaching and 
Christian education be continued, if this or 
that theory should be generally accepted ?” 
All these appeals are quite beside the mark. 
If, because truth prevails, Sunday-schools 
must be shut up, by all means let them be 
shut up. We cannot teach the Bible unless 
it be true, and in the way in which it is true. 
We ask, first of all, to know the facts, and 
those only ; the facts ascertained, we may 
then, but not before, proceed to practical 
affairs, and adjust them as the truth requires. 
Ultimately, of course, (as it seems natural to 
many of us, following the analogy of the past, 
to believe) the results may not be so alarming 
as some suppose. As the theory of verbal 
inspiration has long since practically dis- 
appeared, and neither the Bible nor Bible 
teaching has lost by its disappearance, so 
neither the Bible nor Bible teaching may 
lose—possibly both may gain much—by the 
adoption of a new theory—a theory which 
the next generation may find not only truer 
than the old, but even more reverent. At 
any rate, whatever the gains or losses shall 
be, nothing but loss and harm can result from 
the clamours of a weak and idle terrorism. 

In one of his Epistles, the impenetrable 
Erasmus has a quiet reference to the heresy- 
hunters by whose fury he was assailed. “I 
told them,” he says, “to scream less and 
to think more.” Except from the pen of an 
Erasmus the words might savour of presump- 
tion ; but coming from him they are words 
of excellent advice, having a truth and 
meaning that we may well take to heart in 
this, as in other controversies, 
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IN PETTY FRANCE, WESTMINSTER. 
1652—1660. 


HEN the Sonnet to 
Cromwell was writ- 
ten, Milton was no 
longer resident in 
Whitehall. His 
health, never robust, 
had been giving way, 
and his eyesight, 

weak for a good many years past, had of late 

been failing more rapidly and alarmingly ; 
and, whether on this account, or because, after 

Cromwell's return and resumed residence in 

the part of Whitehall called “The Cockpit,” 

it became necessary to dislodge some of the 
occupants of the rest of the Whitehall range 
of buildings, the official rooms in Scotland 

Yard had been left, early in 1652, for a more 

private dwelling-house in the neighbourhood. 

It is described as “a pretty garden-house in 

Petty France, Westminster, next door to the 

Lord Scudamore’s, and opening into St. 

James's Park.” The skirt of St. James’s 

Park once known as “ Petty France” is now 

“York Street,”—the change of name dating 

from the early part of the eighteenth century, 

when an Archbishop of York set up his 
town-house in the street. Go, therefore, 
into the present York Street, Westminster ; 
and at a spot on the right hand of that now 
mean-looking street, if you have entered it 
by its Queen-Anne-Square end, you will be 
where Milton’s house stood, with Lord Scu- 
damore’s next to it. The entrance to the 
house, as to the other houses in the row, was 
from the street; but at the backs of the 
houses there were gardens leading straight 
into the Park. In fact, the chief windows 
of the houses being at those backs, and look- 
ing over the gardens into the Park, and the 
access to the Park being by doors from the 
gardens, the houses may be said to have 
been in the Park, or to have had their supe- 
rior front towards the Park. The better to 
realise this, go round to the Park, and stand 
in that part of Birdcage Walk which is now 
lined by Wellington Barracks. Imagine 
those barracks removed, and you will sce 
whereabouts the gardens of Milton’s house 
and Lord Scudamore’s came down into the 
Park. 

















LOCAL MEMORIES OF MILTON. 
By DAVID MASSON. 
THIRD PAPER. 


Milton occupied the house in Petty France 
for no less than eight years. The associa. 
tions of the house with his biography through 
those years are very memorable. Here it 
was that, about the middle of 1652, when 
the house had hardly become familiar to 
him, there fell upon him the calamity of 
his complete and incurable blindness. His 
Sonnet to Cromwell of May 1652 and his 
Sonnet to Vane in July of the same year mark 
between them the exact date of that calamity, 
and must have been dictated to an amanu- 
ensis. His blindness, however, by no means 
put an end to his Foreign Secretaryship, but 
only altered the conditions of it. Mr. Walter 
Frost having died and been succeeded in 
the main Secretaryship by Thurloe, and a 
subordinate having been brought into Thur- 
loe’s office for routine portions of the work that 
had belonged to Milton, it was still Milton 
himself that was the responsible Foreign 
Secretary. Led across the Park to White- 
hall to attend any Council meeting when 
foreign business was on hand, or receiving in 
his house in Petty France instructions from 
Thurloe as to what was wanted, he continued 
to draft, although now by the method of 
dictation, all the chief Latin despatches to 
foreign powers. So through the whole of 
1652, when the Fourth Council of State held 
office ; and so for the Fifth Council of State, 
till April 1653, when that Council of State 
was dissolved by Cromwell, along with the 
Rump Parliament itself, and Cromwell, as 
Lord General of the Commonwealth, assumed 
the Dictatorship. Not even then were the 
services of the blind man dispensed with. 
Approving as he did of Cromwell’s dissolu- 
tion of the Rump, he retained the secretary- 
ship through the rest of 1653, doing some 
work for Cromwell’s military council and for 
Cromwell’s Assembly of Notables, called 
afterwards ‘*The Barebones Parliament” ; 
and, after Cromwell’s Dictatorship had been 
converted in December 1653 into his for- 
mal Protectorate, it was still the blind 
Milton, though now with an assistant rank- 
ing almost as his colleague, that Cromwell 
depended upon for all foreign despatches of 
special importance. Vanquished Scotland 
having by this time been incorporated with 
the Commonwealth, the series of those Latin 
despatches of Milton’s drafting for Cromwell 
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LOCAL MEMORIES OF MILTON. 


figure thenceforth as Cromwell’s 
own, by bearing his now semi- 
royal signature, “OLIVERIUS, 
ANGLIZ, Scorra#, HIpernta, 
&c., PROTECTOR.” 

An incident in the house in 
Petty France just about the time 
when this series began was the 
death of Milton’s wife, leaving 
him, in his forty-fifth year, a 
widower with three young 
daughters, the oldest not eight 
years of age, the yotngest an 
infant. With these little ones 
pattering about the house in the 
charge of a servant, we see the 
blind man struggling on through 
three years of widowerhood, 
mostly in solitude, though visited 
by admiring foreigners and other 
friends, and summoned now and 
then to Whitehall for a colloquy 
with the Protector. His occu- 


pations through those three years 
were various enough. Besides the 
dictation of the state-letters re- 
quired from him by the Pro- 
tector,—most famous among 
which are those of 1655 in which 
Oliver rolled over Europe his 


detestation of the massacre of the 
Vaudois Protestants, and his reso- 
lution, if necessary, to let the 
avenging thunders of an English 
fleet be heard in the Mediterranean,—one 
notes, as marking the same years, the publi- 
cation of his Latin Pro Populo Anglicano 
Defensio Secunda, containing his splendid 
panegyric on Cromwell, the publication of 
its sequel entitled Joannis Miltoni Angli pro 
Se Defensio contra Alexandrum Morum, and 
the dictation of five more of his Sonnets and 
of some of his Latin Familiar Epistles. In 
November 1656 he married his second wife, 
Catherine Woodcock; and in February 1658, 
after she had been in the house in Petty 
France with him for but fifteen months, he 
was again a widower by the death of this 
wife also,—the “late espoused saint” of the 
last of all his sonnets. In the same year, 
1658, there is reason to believe, he began in 
earnest the dictation of his Paradise Lost, 
thus reverting at last to the great subject 
on which he had projected a poem as early 
as 1640, before he had been whirled into 
the turmoil of prose-polemics. That fact 
also is to be remembered as one of the dis- 
tinctions of the house in Petty France. 
Milton can have made but small pro- 








Milton’s House in Petty France. 


gress in the poem when his leisure was 
again interrupted. On the 3rd of Sep- 
tember 1658 Cromwell died; then fol- 
lowed the brief Protectorate of his son 
Richard ; and, after Richard’s abdication in 
April 1659, the Commonwealth entered on 
that year of anarchy and agony, caused by 
the struggle for supremacy between the pure 
Republicans of the Restored Rump Parlia- 
ment and the surviving Cromwellians or 
Army-chiefs, from which there was no pos- 
sible issue save by voting the continuance of 
the Commonwealth in any form to be hope- 
less, and restoring the Stuart kingship. 
Through this miserable time the polemical 
spirit was again so roused in Milton that 
he spoke startlingly to his countrymen 
several times out of his blindness. In 1659, 
while still officiating a little in the Foreign 
Secretaryship, but conjoined now in that 
post with Andrew Marvell, he sent forth 
two English pamphlets, expounding and 
advocating a doctrine which had been the 
chief, if not the sole, ground of difference in 
politics between him and the late Protector. 
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While Cromwell, on assuming the Protec- 
torate, had made up his mind that the 
sustentation of a State-Church, with tolera- 
tion of dissent from it, was a national neces- 
sity, and it was he in fact that had conserved 
Church Establishment in England, Milton 
had adopted most strenuously the opposite 
theory of Absolute Religious Voluntaryism ; 
and, now that Cromwell was dead, and there 
was a better chance of a hearing for this 
theory in the ferment of miscellaneous Re- 
publican scheming and experimentation that 
had followed, the two pamphlets were for 
that object. Any interest they had was soon 
absorbed in a more enormous question. The 
drift towards a recall of the Stuarts had 
become more and more obvious ; and Milton, 
dismissed from his Secretaryship in the end of 
1659, and more and more aware of that drift 
by the rumours that reached him, could think 
of nothing else. His last exertions in the 
Petty France house were for the aversion of 
the dreaded catastrophe. His exertions were 
in various forms, but chiefly in the form of 
his pamphlet entitled Ready and Easy Way 
to establish a Free Commonwealth, propound- 
ing a means by which the Republic might 
yet be preserved, and vehemently prophe- 
sying to his countrymen the consequences 
of a restoration of the Stuarts. The pamph- 
let was published in March 1660 ; and there 
was a second edition of it in April, more velie- 
ment than the first. All invain. Monk, who 
had come from Scotland to steer the London 
confusion, though with no distinct precon- 
ception then in what direction it was to be 
steered, had obtained all the light necessary ; 
communications had been opened with 
Charles IJ. in Holland; on the lst of 
May 1660 the Commonwealth was declared 
at an end; on the 25th Charles landed at 
Dover; and on the 29th he was in London, 
accepted as sovereign, and amid tumults of 
enthusiastic welcome. Meanwhile all the 
chief Commonwealth men, and especially 
all who had been in any way concerned 
with the trial and execution of Charles I., 
were fugitives hither and thither for their 
lives, those of them happiest who had escaped 
beyond the bounds of Britain altogether, 
whether to the Continent or to America. 
Blind Milton was fugitive with the rest. 
They had taken him out of his house in 
Petty France, and concealed him in a friend’s 
house in Bartholomew Close. 

It is surely matter for regret that a house 
in which Milton had thus lived for eight 
years, and which he had invested during 
those eight years with so many interesting 
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associations, no longer exists. It might easi] 
have been preserved ; for it existed entire ti}} 
about seventeen years ago, known then ag 
No. 19, York Street, Westminster, and famj. 
liar to all the neighbours as “‘ Milton’s House,” 
There had, of course, by that time been g 
degradation of the character and look of the 
whole street from the lightsome elegance for 
which it must have been reputed among the 
Westminster people of the days when it bore 
the name of Petty France; and the house 
that was Milton’s had suffered with the rest, 
But the degeneracy had been gradual, and 
as far back as the beginning of the present 
century the house must have been still of 
some respectability. It was then the pro. 
perty of Jeremy Bentham, whose own town 
residence was in the immediately adjacent 
Queen Anne Square; and in 1810 Bentham 
made a present of the tenancy of it to his 
friend and disciple, James Mill. Actually 
for some months in that year the Mill family 
lived in it, and John Stuart Mill, then a child 
of four years, must have toddled about its 
rooms. The Mills having left it because 
they found it unhealthy, it received, in the 
following year, another distinguished tenant 
in William Hazlitt. He lived in it for some 
years, paying rent to Bentham, and having 
a quarrel with that philosopher eventually 
on account of an alteration affecting the con- 
venience of the house. Proud of being its 
proprietor, Bentham had caused a tablet to 
be set up high on its back wall bearing the 
inscription, ‘SACRED TO MILTON, PRINCE OF 
Ports.” This had been done apparently 
before Hazlitt’s tenancy of the house, and it 
was not to this that Hazlitt objected, but to 
an encroachment on the back-garden made 
in or about 1813. Bentham, Mill, and 
some associates of theirs having about this 
time formed themselves into a propagandist 
brotherhood called The Chrestomathic School, 
it was thought desirable that the members of 
the brotherhood should have a piece of gar- 
den ground on which to meet and hold peri- 
patetic consultations, and Bentham not only 
offered the garden of his own house in Queen 
Anne Square for the purpose, but enlarged 
that garden by annexing to it the garden of 
Milton’s house. This he did by building a 
high wall across what had been Milton’s 
garden, so as to leave no garden at all at the 
back of the house, but only a small bit of 
stone-flagged area. In this docked condition, 
and with the further deteriorations of aspect 
inevitable in a crowded and decaying London 
neighbourhood in the course of another half 
century, the house remained till 1866, when 
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I first became acquainted with it. It was 
difficult to realise that what one then saw as 
No. 19, York Street, Westminster,—the lower 

rtion turned into a poor shop, and the 
upper floors let out to separate poor tenants, 
—could ever have been the pretty garden- 
house next door to Lord Scudamore’s which 
Milton inhabited, or could have been thought 
suitable a hundred and fifty years afterwards 
for men in the circumstances of James Mill 
and Hazlitt. One noted, however, that the 
front towards York Street was hardly in its 
original state ; and the total impression was 
considerably improved when, entering by a 
small door at the side of the shop and ascend- 
ing a dark and narrow staircase, one came to 
the upper apartments. The chief room in 
the first floor in particular (which must have 
been the chief room of the house in Milton’s 
time) was a large enough and still rather 
handsome room to the back, looking over Ben- 
tham’s brutal wall to the other obstructions 
beyond it, Wellington Barracks the last and 
most recent of them, intervening between 
the house and St. James’s Park. Over Ben- 
tham’s wall hung the top branches of a cot- 
ton-willow tree, which may have been a relic 
from Milton’s garden, and was said, of course, 
to have been of Milton’s planting. The im- 


pression gained in antiqueness when, descend- 


ing the stairs again, one stepped out into the 
small bit of stone-flagged area which Ben- 
tham’s wall had left attached to the house at 
the back. There, by craning the neck and 
looking up, one could see Bentham’s tablet to 
Milton ; and, observing the general appear- 
ance of the house on that side,—the back from 
modern York Street, but once the true front 
towards the Park,—one could be pretty sure 
that there had been no essential or structural 
change there since Milton’s time. What one 
saw was a three-storeyed old house of red 
brick, narrowish but still neat, and each 
storey sufficiently windowed. The annexed 
eut represents it fairly enough. 

For ten years more the house still remained 
extant. My last inspection of it was, I think, 
in 1875. Next year, in spite of some re- 
monstrances, with suggestions of a form in 
which it might have been preserved, it went 
down under the pickaxe. The huge pile of 
modern buildings known as the Queen Anne 
Mansions, and let out as residences, flat above 
flat, at great rents, for families of rank and 
fashion and very wealthy bachelors, had then 
been erected close to the house; and a pro- 
jected extension of this pile over the ground 
occupied by the house was too profitable a 
speculation to be stopped by sentimental or 
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historical considerations. Milton’s house was 
demolished utterly ; and all that one can do 
now, standing in York Street, is to imagine 
the ghost of its fabric as built irrecoverably 
somehow into the last-raised portion of the 
huge Queen Anne Mansions. 


IN JEWIN STREET. 
1661—1664. 


How it happened that Milton, a prominent 
official of the Commonwealth Government, 
the most notorious defender of the trial and 
execution of Charles I., the most ferocious 
pamphleteer to the last against the recall of 
the Stuarts, escaped at the Restoration from 
the vengeance that fell upon most of the 
chiefs of the Commonwealth and upon all 
the Regicides within reach, is too intricate a 
story to be told here. Enough to say that, 
though he was specially named for prosecu- 
tion and punishment, and though some of 
his most offensive pamphlets were burnt by 
the hands of the hangman, he did, by very 
dexterous management in his behalf, escape 
with life and liberty. In August or Sep- 
tember 1660, having left the friend’s house 
in Bartholomew Close, Smithfield, where he 
had been in hiding for four or five months, 
he did not return to his house in Westmin- 
ster, but quartered himself in some much 
more obscure house which had been taken 
for him in the part of Holborn where there 
is now Red Lion Square. Here, hardly ven- 
turing to go out, he passed those later months 
of 1660 during which there were the hang- 
ings and quarterings of so many of the con- 
demned Regicides, recently his associates. 
Possibly he remained in the same house till 
as late as the 30th of January 1661, when, 
to mark that anniversary of the death of the 
Royal Martyr, there was the additional Re- 
storation horror of the digging up of the dead 
bodies of Oliver Cromwell, Bradshaw, and 
Ireton, and the gibbeting of them at Tyburn. 
But the thoroughfare of Holborn was too 
dangerous for the abode of a blind man who 
knew himself to be now an object of execra- 
tion with the London mob, and indeed to be 
hardly yet quite safe from the Restoration 
authorities. He had actually been taken into 
custody for a while on some pretext or other, 
his privilege by the Indemnity Act notwith- 
standing, and had been released only on the 
payment of heavy fees. On all grounds a 
removal to some quieter part of London than 
Holborn was desirable. Accordingly, early 
in 1661, he was back once more in his old 
Aldersgate Street neighbourhood. The house 
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into which he went was one in Jewin Street, 
—already described as the first turn of the 
dimensions of a real “street” out of Alders- 
gate Street on the right hand as you walk 
from St. Martin’s le Grand. On referring to 
cut on page 131, it will be seen as a short cross 
street, intermediate between the position of 
Milton’s former garden-house in Aldersgate 
Street, and that of his later and larger 
house in Barbican. 

As Jewin Street was a newish street in 
Milton’s days, it is possible that the house 
which he entered in 1661, and which he was 
to inhabit for about three years, bringing 
him from the fifty-third year of his age to 
the fifty-sixth, still exists somewhere in the 
present Jewin Street. The difficulty of 
identification in such cases arises from the 
fact that, even in such a great city as Lon- 
don, it was not till about the middle of the 
eighteenth century that the practice of num- 
bering houses in streets came into use. Till 
then the occasional letters and parcels in- 
tended for private persons living in any par- 
ticular street reached them easily enough if 
addressed by the mere name of the street, 
while for people carrying on any kind of 
business there was the obvious device,—now 
surviving only for hostelries,—of distin- 
guishing their houses and shops by sign- 
boards. Tenacious local tradition, as we 
have seen, has triumphed over this difficulty 
by keeping in memory the exact spots of 
some of Milton’s London residences ; but in 
the case of the Jewin Street house we have 
no such help. Somewhere in that short 
street we know it to have been ; but of what 
size or shape it was, or even on which side of 
the street it stood, one inquires in vain. 

With allowance for that defect we have 
the means of imagining, vividly enough, 
the years of Milton’s life which the house 
enclosed. Now and here it was that, an out- 
cast from the Restoration world of men and 
things, and thought of throughout that 
world, and especially among the courtiers of 
Charles II., so far as he was thought of at 
all, only as the infamous blind man who had 
served the Republic, blasphemed Charles I., 
and been Oliver's secretary, and whom it 
had been an, overstretch of mercy to leave 
unhanged, he found himself, as he tells us, : 


“ On evil days now fallen, and evil tongues, 
In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude.” 


Still more poignant is that lamentation over 
his blindness which he put afterwards into 
the mouth of his Samson :— 
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‘* Blind among enemies! O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age! 
Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annulled, which might in part my grief have eased, 
Inferior to the vilest now become 
Of man or worm, the vilest here excel me: 
They creep, yet see; I, dark in light, exposed 

| To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 

, Within doors or without,” 


In the last lines we have an indubitable 
glimpse of the interior of the house in Jewin 
Street, as far at least as to February 1663, 
when the eldest of Milton’s daughters was in 
her seventeenth year, the next in her fifteenth, 
and the youngest, Deborah, in her eleventh. 
The three poor girls, so long motherless, had 
been growing up but ill looked after ; and 
the results had become too manifest. They 
were “very undutiful ” to their blind father, 
making nothing of deserting him when they 
could, and rebelling against the drudgery 
which he exacted from them,—or, at all 
events, from the two eldest,—of reading to 
him daily from books in various languages 
which they did not themselves understand. 
But that was not the worst. “They did 
combine together and counsel his maid- 
servant to cheat him in her marketings”; 
they were pilfering his books, and selling 
them to the dust-women that came round in 
the mornings. Things had come to sucha 
pass that neighbours took notice ; and, one of 
these having interposed judiciously with the 
suggestion of the only possible remedy, 
Milton consented to a third marriage. The 
wife recommended to him by this friend was 
an Elizabeth Minshull, a native of Cheshire, 
not yet quite twenty-five years of age, of 
excellent and pious character, some educa- 
tion, a placid and kindly temper, and very 
prudent housekeeping ways. The marriage 
was in February 1663; and, for lack of any 
other illustration to the eye of the incidents 
of Milton’s life in the Jewin Street house, 
we give on the opposite page a fac-simile of 
his signature, on the 11th of that month, 
to his application for the necessary marriage- 
license. 

This fac-simile of the only known piece of 
Milton’s hand-writing of later date than 
1652, when his total blindness began, speaks 
volumes,—especially for those who are fami- 
liar with specimens of his peculiarly neat and 
strong handwriting in his youthand early man- 
hood,—as to the shocking state of manual 
helplessness to which he had been reduced 
by the eleven intermediate years of his abso- 
lute disuse of the pen, and by the stiffening 
of his fingers all that while from the effects 
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of confirmed and painful gout. In looking 
at it, one can see that the alleviation even 
of this particular form of his helplessness 
must count for something among the various 
benefits which Elizabeth Minshull brought 
into his household. Not only were the 
daughters brought under better control by 
their young step-mother, though resenting 
her introduction into the house, and not only 
was there greater comfort generally in the 
domestic management ; but there was now at 
hand a competent reader for Milton inde- 
pendently of the daughters, and a competent 
amanuensis also for his ordinary dictations. 
But, in fact, whether before the marriage or 
after, Milton’s requirements of help for his 
readings and dictations were largely supplied 
by other services than the inmates of the 
house in Jewin Street could themselves render. 
Though he describes his condition after the 


men who were glad to volunteer as readers 
or amanuenses for Mr. Milton for an hour or 
two every day as often as he wanted them. 
There was even a competition for the privi- 
lege of such service, so that a succession of 
young men had to share it by turns. 

What were the employments of the blind 
man for which so much help was needed ? 
The answer.to that question completes our 
view of Milton in Jewin Street. There, as 
before,- his ,blindness notwithstanding, he 
was surrounded with books, and his com- 
merce with. books was incessant, Hence 
the necessity of readers, and even of a staff 
of readers. But the readings and consul- 
tations of books, though in part for mere 
miscellaneous pastime and recreation, were 
not wholly of that kind.. A large proportion 
of them were for the specific purposes of the 
two great literary labours pf his own which 
he had brought with him into Jewin Street, 
and in which he.had been persevering there 
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Restoration as having been one mainly of 
“solitude,” one is not to suppose that all his 
former friends had forsaken him. On the 
contrary, we learn that not a few of them, 
Andrew Marvell for one, were still faithful, 
and visited him now and then with un- 
diminished admiration and respect. Then, 
his two nephews, Edward and John Phillips, 
both of them now making their living by 
literature in combination with schoolmaster- 
ing or private tutorship, dropped in occa- 
sionally to assist him in whatever might be 
goingon. All round Jewin Street, too, there 
were families whose religious and political 
principles accorded with Milton’s, and who 
thought of him, with all the more reverence 
on that acccunt, as the resident celebrity of 
their neighbourhood, the great gentleman- 
scholar now in eclipse. From among these 


families there were never wanting young 
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indefatigably. One was his Latin System 
of Divinity, compiled directly and entirely 
from the Bible, though with reference, for 
agreement or for confutation, to the works of 
commentators. The other,—and it is for this 
that some recollection of the unascertained 
house in Jewin Street ought to be imperish- 
able in the history of English literature,— 
was the continuation of his Paradise Lost. 
Begun, as we have seen, in 1658, in the 
house in Petty France, but little more than 
begun there, the poem was resumed in 1661 
in Jewin Street, and was carried on so effec- 
tively there, by the method of mental com- 
posings of pieces of from twenty to forty 
lines at a time, and dictations of these 
pieces to whatever amanuensis chanced to be 
available, that within a year from the date of 
Milton’s third marriage, as I calculate, or say 
about the spring of 1664, the first seven or 
eight books of the text as we now have it 
were safe in manuscript. 


(To be concluded next month.) 



























































The Old Bridge. 


prea is singularly rich in quaint old 
towns; and not the least interesting 
are the three which form a sort of triangle— 
Niirnberg, Regensburg, and Bamberg. In 
the Middle Ages, the geographers placed the 
latter as the centre of the German Empire ; 
in our own time, it is chiefly known by 
foreigners as a stopping place for visitors en 
route for Bayreuth. Yet it was formerly an 
important city, and the scene of innumerable 
squabbles between its prince-bishops and the 
townspeople, and the sufferer from countless 
raids by semi-barbarous nobles from neigh- 
bouring lands. Its foundation is said to have 
been due to Charlemagne, or his son, Louis 
le Débonnaire ; but it was to Heinrich IL, 
when he took up his abode in the castle as 
the successor of the Dukes of Babenberg, 
that it owed its rich and numerous monas- 
teries. 
The mere situation of Bamberg is pictur- 
esque in the extreme. The streets are all 
up and down, and upon the crests of the 


BAMBERG. 


By SOPHIA BEALE. 








seven hills are monasteries and churches; 
while all around the country is one 
huge market garden, which pours its 
produce into the city three or four 
times a week. Like most German 
towns, it is wide awake at 5 Am. 
When in the world the people sleep it 
is difficult to imagine; they are wp as 
late at night as ourselves, and half the 
day’s work is done before 9 in the 
morning. From 5 to 7 the peasants 
stream into the market-place with their 
oxen-drawn carts full of vegetables 
fruit, and poultry ; a few minutes are 
passed in church as a good beginning 
to the day’s work, and then the mar- 
ket becomes a perfect Babel of sounds, 
human and animal, from the throats of 
men and women, beasts and birds— 
mostly geese when we were there; 
these being marched about under the 
arms of vendors and purchasers, not 
suffering altogether silently, poor 
feathered martyrs. 

From the market to the Dom is but a 
few minutes’ stroll over the grand old 
bridge and through the turreted gate 
of the Town Hall. The river Regnitz 
is here divided into several arms, which 
flow through the centre of the city 
and are crossed by many bridges, old 
and new; and it is upon one of the islands 
thus formed (artificially, it is said), that the 
fresco-covered Town Hall stands—a pictur- 
esque, if not a beautiful building. But it is 
the cathedral which is the glory of the old 
city. Founded by Heinrich II., it was con- 
secrated by the Patriarch John of Aquilea ; 
but, like most early churches, it was de- 
stroyed by fire, very little of the original 
building remaining. The present church was 
erected in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. 

Tradition has been busy at Bamberg, and 
among other less authenticated legends is 
one which relates that St. Elizabeth (who 
lived there with her uncle, Bishop Eckbert, 
after the death of her husband, Louis of 
Poppenstein) instituted masses for the dead 
by causing one to be said in the Dom for the 
benefit of her husband’s soul ; this being the 
first upon record in the German Empire. 

Unlike Regensburg and Niirnberg, Bam- 
berg was never a walled city, although it was 
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BAMBERG. 


always the ambition of its citizens to enclose 
it. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries were troublous times, and it seems 
that the bishop and the townspeople did not 
live the happiest of lives together. Would 
not a wall help to make the town stronger, 
and so aid in the cause of peace? Thus the 

ood burghers seem to have thought, although 
St. Kunigunde was of opinion that a silken 
cord drawn round the city was sufficient 
protection. But the citizens had their way, 


and, obtaining an imperial edict from his 
Majesty Sigismund, in 1430, they paid a war 
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tax of 12,000 florins, in consideration of cer- 
tain privileges and the permission to build 
them a wall, mainly (so they said) to keep 
off the Hussites. But once built, what did 
these crafty citizens do? They attacked 
their prince-bishop, and drove him and his 
chapter up the Michaelsberg, to the conster- 
nation of the Council of Bale, which stepped 
in, excommunicated the burghers, and com- 
pelled the Emperor to recall his edict. Sub- 
mission followed, the new fortifications were 
pulled down, five of the ringleaders were be- 
headed, and Bamberg once more became the 














Convent of St. Michael. 


prey of episcopal tyranny ; only being pro- 
tected from its external enemies by St. 
Kunigunde’s silken cord. 

The old bridge (Obere-briicke) was finished 
in 1455, but the figure of the Empress-saint, 
and the group of the crucifixion, are of much 
later date. In the centre is the entrance to 
the Town Hall, built upon the island as a 
subterfuge when Bishop Rothenhahn, desiring 
to punish the town for its rebellion, destroyed 
the Rath-haus and ordered the new one to be 
built outside the city. Oh, ye wary citizens! 
The balconies are very good specimens of 
German Renaissance wrought-iron work, as 
is the fountain at the end of the bridge. 

XXXIV—13 


The Dom is one of the finest Romanesque 
churches in Germany. The original building 
was almost entirely destroyed by fire in 
1081 ; and, rebuilt by Bishop Otto in 1111, 
it was again partially ruined. The present 
fabric was raised after the second conflagra- 
tion ; the oldest parts being the crypt, the 
eastern choir, and fragments of the second 
church, which were worked into the new 
one. There seems to have been some diffi- 
culty in obtaining funds to carry on the 
building, for we find the Council of Lyons 
decreeing that absolution should be given 
to all offenders if only they would agree to 
contribute to the cathedral fund. Doubtless 
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The Town Hall. 


this was successful, as the church is almost 
entirely’ in one style, showing that there 
could have been little delay in the work. 
Outside the eastern apse is a raised plat- 
form upon which the portals rest, and under 
this a baker’s shop. The amount of bread 
for sale therein seemed small when we passed 
by ; but this may be accounted for, as the 
bakery appears to form part of a function 
upon certain days, rather than to be an ordi- 
nary shop. It seems that at certain intervals 
of several years, the relics are exposed upon 
the platform on holy days ; and it is then the 
custom for the newly elected members of the 
chapter to be processioned by the officiating 
clergy to the baker’s shop, where a loaf is 
given to each in token of his having been re- 
ceived into the capitular body. Then, to 
show his gratitude and gladness, he is 
expected to buy all the bread on sale and 
divide it among the scholars of the cathedral 
schools. No doubt this custom was emble- 
matic of the eommand, “ Feed my sheep ;” 
but why it should have been so literally car- 
ried out at. Bamberg, tradition does not 
specify. The eastern portals rest upon lions, 


popularly designated the cathedral toads,.and . 


symbolic of the monsters sent by the evil one 
to stay the building of the church—so jealous 
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was he of the rapid progress made by the 
workmen. Above, in one of the stories of 
the north-western tower, is a chapel with 
traces of an altar, and a much damaged 
fresco, representing the martyrdom of 
bishop. The lower stories of both the easter 
towers have the character of vaulted chapels, 
Canopied statues of Adam and Eve, §§ 
Peter, Stephen, Heinrich, and Kunigunde, 
are not without grace, although they ar 
somewhat attenuated ; and the naturalism jg 
carried to the extent of representing Hein. 
rich’s shortened foot, which was the résult of 
an accident while hunting. The Emperor 
limped in consequence, and time has worked 
the story up into a picturesque legend. Thus 
it runs: While on a pilgrimage to the cave 
of St. Michael on Mount Gorgano, the arch. 
angel came to the saint and offered hima 
Bible to kiss. Astonished and dismayed, 
Heinrich hesitated ; whereat St. Michae 
seized him by the hip and thrust him down 
on his knees, thereby dislocating the joint, 


Just under the figure of Eve is the adulter. | 


esses’ stone upon which the miserable women 
were compelled to sit, clad in black with a 
wreath of straw upon their heads, and hold. 
ing a lighted taper ;.a living mark, at which 
the good churchgoers were wont to throw 
rotten eggs, decayed apples, and other offal. 

On entering the cathedral, the first object 
which catches the eye is an equestrian 
statue upon the north side of the chancel 
arch, by some authorities said to be the 
Emperor Konrad III. (who was buried in the 
church), by others, St. Stephen of Hungary. 
The latter was a pagan in early life, and 
journeying to Bamberg to free King Hei- 
rich’s sister Gisela (a princess “ full of most 
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BAMBERG. 


blessed conditions,” whom he ‘afterwards 
married), he was converted to Christianity 
and baptized. The legend which has been 
attached to the statue, either as cause or 
effect, relates that St. Stephen upon approach- 
ing the Dom, found the door open, and riding 
in, owed his conversion to his horse’s supe- 
rior vision, for, like Balaam’s ass; it beheld 
what, to its master’s eyes, was invisible and 
veiled : 





“ Er ritt, wer wird’s dem Heiden nicht verzeiken 
Blank durch des Gottcshauses Siuleureihen, 
Er reitet durch die Fiirstenthiir 
Er reitet bis zum Chore fiir ; 

Das Ungarross erblickt 

Den Kerzenschein, erschrickt 

Der Herr wird belehrt vom eigenen Pferde, 
Das hier er trete auf heilige Erde.” 


In the centre of the nave stands the beat- 
tiful recumbent tomb of SS. Heinrich and 
Kunigunde, which Bishop Georg commis 


The Rath-haus. 


sioned the celebrated Tilmann Riemenschnei- 
der, of Wiirzburg, to execute in 1499, to 
replace some earlier monuments which were 
not considered of sufficient importance as 
memorials: of the great founders of the 
church. The tomb consists of a sarcophagus 
surrounded by exquisitely carved alto-relievos, 
representing events in the lives of the royal 
pair, and notably St. Kunigunde walking 
over red-hot ploughshares, to silence seoffers 
and scandal-mongers ; for, beloved as these 
sovereigns were by their subjects, and gene- 
rous and single-minded as they were in all 
their dealings, they did not escape the 
calumny of evil-minded men ; hence the 
Empress’s unpleasant promenade. 


In the crypt, which extends the whole 
length of the eastern choir, is the tomb of 
Konrad IIIL., and a curious draw-well, from 
which water is obtained for baptisms. 

The treasury contains many exquisite 
specimens of early goldsmith’s work, in spite 
of the many losses it has sustained, through 
wars and spoliation. The Byzantine ivory 
crucifix given by the Emperor Basil IT, to. St. 
Heinrich is more curious than beautiful ; but 
the two bronze candelabra, 14 métres’ high, 
are exquisite and unique specimens of twelfth- 
century work. Many are the relics of St, 
Heinrich and his wife : their caps, a Roman- 
esque lamp, a sword, and a knife; but, the 
most interesting are their coronation mantles, 
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embroidered in gold. The Emperor’s has 44 
medallions representing scenes from Scrip- 
ture with legends illustrating the history of 
the Redemption. The mantle of the Empress 
-appears to be of Oriental workmanship. The 
foundation is of blue velvet; the ornamen- 
‘tation, the signs of the zodiac and other 
-designs of Christian, and, apparently, Moham- 
¢medan character. It was given by Duke 
Melus of Apulia to St. Heinrich in 1019 


(probably as a thank-offering for driving the 
Saracens out of the Duke’s dominions), and 
bears the following inscriptions : Descriptig 
totius orbis. Pas Ismaheli, qui hoe ordinarit,* 

Amongst the goldsmith’s work ar 
ancient chalices and reliquaries of cloisonné 
and champlevé enamel, and a curious Roman. 
esque onyx cup belonging formerly to the 
monastery of St. Michael, and used by St. 
Kunigunde as a receptacle for the money 
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Equestrian Statue in Cathedral. 


~with which she paid the workpeople engaged 
in building St. Stephen’s church. 

In another part of the cathedral is a 
remarkable carpet found in the grave of 
Bishop Giinther. when the cathedral was 
restored. The prelate died in 1065 upon his 
journey home from Jerusalem, and his body 
is said to have been enveloped in this Oriental 

‘carpet and carried back to Bamberg with 
- great pomp and ceremony. 

The Jacobskirche very much resembles 
the church of the same name in Tegensburg. 
It is a grand Romanesque building, very well 


restored some few years ago, although it had 
previously suffered much embellishment at 
the hands of an eighteenth-century architect, 
who, amongst other Vandalisms, destroyed a 
fine mosaic pavement. Very beautiful also 
are the carved stalls of the chancel. 

From the Jacobskirche the wayfarer has 
to descend a hill once more (having mounted 
to the Dom), and to climb another to the 
Michaelsberg ; indeed, a walk about Bamberg 
means perpetually going up and down hill. 
Passing the Alte Residenz, a fine Renaissance 

* Duke Melus was buried in the cathedral. 
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fragment of the old 
episcopal palace, the 
traveller gets a good 
yiew of the Benedic- 
tine convent of St. 
Michael, perched upon 
an isolated hill. It was 
founded by St. Henry 
and became celebrated 
as a school of minia- 
ture painting and calli- 
eraphy. It is now 
used as a hospital, and 
its gardens are con- 
verted into a café. 
There, on a fine day, 
you may sip your 
coffee and gaze upon 

the surrounding coun- 

try, if you can bear 

the interest which the 

natives appear to take 

in you; for foreigners 

do not often pay Bam- 

berg more than a passing visit. The place 


seems to swarm with descendants of Israel, 


and to them an English face appears as a 
revelation ; partly, perhaps, as Bamberg is, 
in fashions, some five years venind Vienna, 


Paris, or London. But it would be well 
for the peace of mind of the benighted 
foreigner if the natives would study the 
landscape rather than their neighbours. 

The holy Bishop Otto, the apostle of the 
Pomeranians, to whom the saint went on two 


The Michaelsberg from the Alte Residenz. 


View from the River. 


occasions to work at their conversion, was 2 
great patron of the monastery and of art in 
general ; but as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury squabbles arose between the bishop and 
the abbot, between the :atter and his owr 
monks, and between all of them and the citi- 
zens. The monastery was twice stormed and 
robbed by the burghers, and in 1488 a great 
quarrel took place between the abbot and 
his religious, because the former decided 
to allow commoners to enter the ranks of 
the community. This 
little rupture lasted, 
off and on, for nearly 
twenty years. Be- 
hind the high altar 
of the church is the 
tomb ot ft. Otto, 
who, assisted by one 
Babo, rebuilt the 
church after its de- 
struction in 1117. 
Rabo is the reputed 
architect of the 
Dom and the Jaeobs- 
kirche, and possibly 
with truth, for there 
is a good deal of 
resemblance between 
the three buildings, 
allowing for the de- 
stroying eighteenth- 
century architects, 
who have completel 

wrecked St. Michael's 




























































































































and denuded it of all beauty and interest ex- 
cept its legendary matter. Many were the 
cures which resulted from the faithful creep- 
ing through some openings in the sides of the 
tomb of St. Otto, under the slab npon which 
the saint’s effigy rests—possibly the ailments 
of these persons, which allowed them to 
squeeze themselves through such small aper- 
tures, were not of much consequence. But 
what of the enormous crucifix, the figure of 
which descended from the rood, and appeared 
to the abbot upon the night of the great 
earthquake which destroyed the monastery, 
thus saving the lives of the community ? 

In the town library are a great many ser- 
vice books and missuls, the work of Bamberg 
artists, although the best have been removed 
to the Royal Library at Munich. One of its 
treasures is a unique copy of Pliny’s “Natural 
History,” containing the latter part. Here 
the thirty-third book of Livy’s “ History ” 
was found, and a copy of Richter, the chroni- 
ler of the ancient Franks. The prayer-books 
of SS. Heinrich and Kunigunde have ivory 
covers carved in alto-relievo; and another 
noteworthy work is the contemporary replica 
of Alcuin’s Bible, which was made by order 
of Charlemagne as a present to Pope Leo IIL. 
It is probably the work of the monks of St. 
Martin of Tours, of which convent Alcuin the 
Saxon was abbot from 796 until his death. 
It is ornamented with a bust of the abbot and 
the legend : Jusserat hos | Alcuinus ecclesie fa- 
mulus prescribere libros, but the drawing of the 
figures is very primitive ; on the other hand 
the ornament and the initial letters display 
that originality, somewhat barbarous and 
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The Towers of the Dom. 


bizarre, added to great brilliancy of colour, 
which is always to be seen in the early manu- 
scripts of Great Britain and Ireland. It must 
be remembered that such ornament may have 
been intended as an inducement to learning 
as well as an embellishment of the text, for it 
is said that Alfred the Great, who was illite- 
rate up to the age of twelve, was inspired 
into a desire for knowledge by the admira- 
tion with which he was filled upon looking 
through some beautifully illuminated books 
belonging to Judith, the daughter of Charles 
the Bald. 

Besides the 2,000 MSS. on veilum, the 
library contains 1180 on paper, and a large 
collection of drawings, paintings, and en- 
gravings by the old German masters Albrecht 
and Lucas Kranach, Aldegrever, Holbein, 
and Hans Schwarz, a pupil of Albrecht 
Diirer. 

‘Turning from art to nature we may wander 
away to the Theresienhain, the Bois de 
Boulogne of Bamberg. Like its brother in 
Paris, it is a stretch of wood and meadow 
partly cultivated, but mostly left in its wild 
condition. Paths have been cut through it, 
and seats placed so that you can moon away 
an afternoon in the cool glades or on the banks 
of the canal, and drink your coffee to the 
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TRUTH AND BEAUTY. 


accompaniment of a band. But if you prefer 
to walk in the precincts of the Altenburg, 
and exercise your imagination in _ re- 
peopling the old castle with its semi-savage 
lords, the Dukes of Babenberg, you will at 
least enjoy a splendid view over the adjoining 
country towards the so-called Franconian 
Switzerland. The country is charming, a 
mass of woods and rocks tossed about, with 
innumerable rivers winding in and out of 
the valleys. Like the Saxon Switzerland it 


is a country to visit and delight in; both 
have their peculiar individualities, but neither 
has the slightest resemblance to the land of 
snow-capped mountains and glaciers ; and 
nicknaming them Switzerland only brings 
them into silly rivalry with their magnifi- 
cent namesake. Still, in spite of compari- 
sons, which are foolish if not odious, the 
country is well worth a visit to lovers of 
nature of a gentle kind, and who like to get 
away from the haunts of tourists. 


TRUTH AND BEAUTY. 


HAD a friend who lived for Truth, 
Who sought it east, who sought it west, 
In city streets and lonely haunts, 
And died unprospered in the quest. 


Another, who for Beauty lived, 
For Beauty bartered all beside, 

And in the evening of his days 
For Beauty, as was fit, he died. 


And many a time between them both 
Contention on the point was long ; 

One Truth’s brave knight in weal and woe, 
The other Beauty’s champion strong. 


But when they crossed the flood of death, 
The eternal, all-revealing flame 

Flash’d on their souls, and then knew they 
That Truth and Beauty are the same! 


WILLIAM COWAN. 








Avrnor oF ‘‘ THe Curer Facror,”’ Evo. 


* Love to thee to the end of days, 

Child of the dauntless lite: 

Men shall honour and women praise— 
Maid and mother and wife. 

Bruised by stones were thy steadfast feet, 
Torn were thy tender hands ; 

The fierce sun thine, and the mountain sleet ; 
The scath of evil lands: 

The High God saw thee, thy deed complete, 
And loosed the slaver’s bands.” 


PROLOGUE. 


‘AA T five years of age he was a being for 
painters to desire and women to 
love ; to rouse in men the spirit of 

prophecy and to please the gods; ruddy, 
blithe, glossily curled and bravely accoutrcd: 
—The Reign of Wealth and Luxury. 

At seven the glossy curls were gone; the 
accoutrements of velvet and lace were not so 
cheerily fine ; but the ruddy face and dancing 
blue eyes and lovableness remained :—The 
Decline of Prosperity. 

At nine the honest beauty was still there, 
but the gay caparisons had vanished and the 
humblest garments took their place, while 
the eyes were bent to studious tasks :—The 
Fall of King Comfort and all his royal 
house. 

At eleven there was the dreary sameness 
of shabby clothes and frayed shoes, but 
always the pride of life, the neat and orderly 
array ; the old light still in the eyes but 
steady and subdued—the rainbow dance a 
sedate measure ; the childish hands given to 
common toil that the wolf cross not the 
threshold :—The Austere Rule of Poverty. 


Ballads of Morning. 


At thirteen the once yuddy cheek is pale, 
Meat once a week is scarce enough for a 
growing laborious lad. Bread and sugar and 
water, and potatoes or corn meal once a day 
do not make the eyes to dance nor set laugh- 


ter on thelip. The everlasting click of the 
telegraphic instrument and the long tense 
hours when the boyish ear is bent to the 
“soundei,” and the boyish fingers record the 
monotonous language of the electric tongue, 
do not fill young life with merriment. Mar- 
riages, deaths, births, misfortunes, warnings, 
counsels and congratulations, the rise and fall 
of stocks and shares, the dull mechanical 
list of prices from the great markets—these 
clicking through the brain cause not the heart 
to rejoice in the days of youth. 

And these swift lines of prelude are tele- 
graphic messages to whom they may concern 
—that is, to all who read here of the life of 
Frith Highland, Gentleman. And I, his 
biographer, desire that they, with all which 
follow, shall be read and remembered, that 
when men may say, The age is soulless and 
selfish, and strength is fled from its loins, 
there be evidence that it is falsely spoken. 
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THE TALE. 


* ¢God’s in the world for thee, 
Play, boy, play in the sun!’ 
‘ There’s only mother and me, 
And winter is just begun ; 
And bread is so hard to get, 
And God is so far away, 
I fancy He must forget 
That some boys never have play ; 
And never have bat or ball, 
Nor fishing-tackle or sled, 
Nor any fun in the world at all, 
But only the fight for bread.’ ” 
Ballads of Twilight. 


Ir you had entered the telegraph office of 
the town of Malcolm in Canada on a winter 
morning twenty-five years ago you would 
have seen Frith Highland with his fingers on 
the open key sending messages. You would 
have noticed that his hands looked cold and 
blue, that his clothes were thin and insuffi- 
cient, and that he occasionally struck his 
toes ofi the floor to warm them. You would 
have known that his face was closely earnest 
and anxious, and that there was a look of 
determination about the close-pressed lips. 
This lad of thirteen is filling a position which 
would tax the intelligence and endurance of 
aman of twenty-five. The snow beats on 
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the window-panes in gusts and eddies, the 
hand of the ice-king holds the land in a 
masterful clasp: but it does not chill the 
hearts of all. Business moves briskly in shop 
and market; well-clothed lads career joyously 
in the streets. Frith Highland hears the 
shouts of the youthful revellers, but he has 
set his boyhood behind him. He is the pro- 
tector of a home ; he is grown to be a citizen, 
a factor in the State ; putting his young life 
into the general wave of energy; contri- 
buting to the making of a nation ; accurate, 
patient, secret, consistent, forceful; asking 
of the world for nothing but work and wages, 
getting labour of an imperious and exacting 
kind, and wages of so meagre a bulk that 
Shylock had perjured himself to be clear of 
the infamy of such reward. Because the lad 
was young, because his parents were poor, 
because his power of resistance was so slight 
—to be screwed to the last notch in the 
lever ! 

Upon the lad’s earnings depends the exis- 
tence of the family of five children, of which 
he is the eldest ; hangs the peace of mind of 
a mother whom he loved, as in spite of the 
awful commonplaces of poverty the poor can 
love ; rests, it may be, the life of a father 


“ In her most humble home.” 
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broken in health, shaken in mind, and dis- 
possessed of all that once was his. Have you 
ever noticed how misfortune follows misfor- 
tune—“ first a speck and then.a vulture, till 
the air is black with pinions”? How this 
timid investment fails and that contract is 
brutally broken ? How credit is refused here 
and due assistance is forgotten there? How 
in some sudden economic peril the prized 
silver and furniture go? How quickly then 
the descent from comfort begins? Dresses are 
turned ; clothes are cut down for the chil- 
dren; the sofa is drawn over the torn carpet; 
quilts and old garments take the place of 
worn-out blankets ; two waistcoats are worn 
instead of two shirts, and—all this and more 
is in the calendar of encroaching poverty the 
world over! The Highlands were only 
moving on the stream of a well-known expe- 
rience. But it is not perhaps a well-known 
experience to find on the stream such lads 
as Frith Highland, nor perhaps such mothers 
as Cynthia Highland. Riches secure social 
alliances, poverty indissoluble family com- 
pacts; the one renders the path of youth 
easy, the other burdens young hearts; but 
it also makes heroes—if a good woman is 
behind it. 

While Frith Highland is concerned with 
the “sounder ” palpitating before him, Cyn- 
thia Highland in her most humble home is 
hearkening to the heavy breathing of her 
husband as he dozes in a chair by the stove, 
wrapped about with the well-worn comfort 
of a great-coat. Her foot is on the rocker 
of a cradle, and her fingers are mending 
much-mended garments. On a sofa are two 
children, wrapped about to keep them warm. 
One other sharer of this poverty is at 
school, where he will have warmth at least. 
The man’s hair is grey, the woman’s counte- 
nance is worn. She bends to the little face 
in the cradle, and, as if contemplating some 
sorrowful possibility, shakes her head with 
swimming eyes—and yet her lips are smiling. 
There is a step without on the frosty side- 
walk. The gate creaks open. The mother’s 
face is lifted fearfully. She looks anxiously 
towards her husband. He still sleeps. There 
is a knock. She rises and goes into the hall. 
When she comes back the awakened man 
says to her, “ Who was it, Cynthia ?” 

She hesitates and then replies as cheer- 
fully as she can, “It was Jackson, for the 
rent, Moray.” 

His lips trembled. “ Jackson—for the 
reni,” he repeated. Then, after a slight 
pause, “You couldn’t give it to him, Cyn- 
thia ¢” 
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“T promised to pay him something on it 
to-morrow. Frith gets his wages to-night.” 

The man nodded, and then drawing him- 
self up with a somewhat ostentatious assump- 
tion of pride said: “Did Jackson speak 
harshly—harshly or insolently to you—to 
my wife, Cynthia ?” 

“Never mind, Moray. We are at his 
mercy, and he might have been more—un- 
satisfactory.” 

“But I will not have you spoken to 
harshly. I will——” 

She put her hand on his shoulder. ‘ Mo- 
ray,” she earnestly said, “‘ you must leave all 
these things to me. You can, you could, do 
nothing to prevent the harshness of being 
turned into the streets if Jackson were so 
minded. So, for the children’s sake, I must 
insist that if he comes to-morrow you will 
say no word at all but what is pleasant.” 

The reply was slightly peevish: “I am of 
noaccount. I am nobody now.” 

She sighed heavily and moved away to her 
work again. He continued: “Cynthia, is 
there no one you can write to at home—in 
Scotland? No one that would help us ?” 

“Moray, there is no one. They are all 
dead. Cousin John came to America, but 
that was long ago, and he may be dead too. 
No, we are alone in the world now. Riches, 
friends, all are gone!” Then, with a sudden 
shutting of the hands, ‘‘ Moray, we must do 
the best we can as things are. And I will, 
I will, God help me, keep the children to- 
gether!” Her eyes were bent down that 
avenue of the future whose vista of trial and 
suffering was unknown and dreaded for the 
children’s sake. The man had roused him- 
self for a moment from his physical and 
mental lethargy, and looked at her now from 
out his hollow eyes steadily, fondly. The 
past came back—the cultured, happy, com- 
fortable past. A suffusing thought filled his 
eyes ; and as he tremblingly placed his fin- 
gers on his pulse he ‘said to himself, “It 
would be better so. I only cumber the 
ground.” Then there crept up through the 


‘dry dust of his mind one of those many 


haunting verses which, in other days, he was 
wont to commit to memory from the words 
of Malchi the Seer :— 


* O, good Sir Knight, dost thou hear the tick 

Of the death-watch in the wood ? 

And know’st thou not that my soul is sick, 
That my slow heart shuns its blood ? 

I recked not ever the Paynim sword, 
Nor beast of the wild champaign ; 

Lut I fear the thrust of an evil word 
And the pulse of a nameless pain ; 

The spectral face by my bed and board— 
A corpse where my child hath lain.” 
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And half-unconsciously murmuring the lines 
over and over to himself he dropped back 

in into the haze from whence he, had 
roused himself, the candle of life burning 
feebly, and he willing, most willing, that it 
should be so. 

The mother was thinking of her son, and— 
though it cut her to the still proud soul that 
it must be so—of the wages that he would 
bring home. The thought of these wages 
had sent Frith Highland to the office this 
morning with a lighter heart than his cir- 
cumstances and condition might seem to 
warrant. But it did not quite do away with 
the headache with which he had awaked in the 
morning, with which he had gone to sleep at 
night. How did this headache come to him? 
How does it come to much-worked bankers 
in the city? To commercial men with pres- 
sure of business and financial troubles? To 
students of the university who are fighting 
for honours? To overwrought switchmen 
and engine-drivers? This lad had only had 
bread to eat, and scant at that, for days; 
yet he had been making levies upon his 
brain that would try the strength of a stal- 
wart and experienced man. He did not let 
his mother know how tired he felt. He was 
afraid to tell his slave-driver, that is, his 
master ; and so to the many calls of “‘ M.O. ! 
M.O.!” which was the telegraphic abbrevia- 
tion for Malcolm, he constantly responded. 
He sent messages to twenty places along the 
line; but his chief business was with New 
York. Malcolm was a central, and distri- 
buting, point for the grain merchants. It 
was near the American border, and this year 
the price of barley was fluctuating hourly, 
causing the making and losing of fortunes. 
Thousands of dollars were being turned over 
hourly by telegraph. Men hurried into the 
office of the Canadian Telegraph Company, 
sent messages, and waited for replies that 
caused them to laugh feverishly or to contract 
their brows painfully. The office was always 
full. The morning wore onto noon. ‘Still 
the boy’s fingers were busy, still the sounder 
ticked fortunes in and out. A dot might be 
a lightning flash of promise, a dash the thun- 
derbolt of despair. The boy never wavered. 
He showed no sign of personal interest. He 
was the assistant recording each movement 
of the surgeon ; not the surgeon, or spectator, 
or friend of the patient. To-day, even when 
not sending or taking messages himself, every 
click the sounder made was registered on his 
brain. His headache was gone, and his mind 
was almost painfully alert, like that of one 
who is held in the nerve-destroying clasp of 
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insomnia. Through every other sound, 
through the strident voices of men, and 
creaking of doors, and scratching of pens, 
and clatter of sleigh-bells, the sounder clicked 
like a needle of adamant on his brain. Yes, 
that was it. His. brain seemed hard and 
metallic, and the electric hammer was fall- 
ing upon it in endless iteration. The centri- 
petal forces of the town eddied round him, 
but stocks and prices and quotations fell 
as accurately from his ear upon paper as 
+ gaparaaata certainty of the multiplication 
table. 

About one o'clock, when there was a break 
in the coming and going, two men entered 
the office, talking earnestly. At least one of 
them was talking, and the other, massive 
and self-contained, was listening. Frith 
Highland did not hear them. He was eating 
his frugal lunch. His face was turned to the 
sounder. It did not concern him that the 
talking man said, “ Of course I’m glad you 
have come, Mr. Haggart. We are dealing 
heavily, and the responsibility is pretty stiff. 
After to-day it won’t make so much differ- 
ence. This is the big deal.” The tone was 
slightly anxious: the man was perceptibly 
nervous. Mr. Haggart had nerves like stone. 
“ Big deals” did not disturb him in the least. 
His eyes were on the lad at the telegraph 
table. He merely said, with a faintly ap- 
parent Scotch accent, “ Well, Pierson, it 
wasn’t absolutely necessary that I should be 
here. You’ve been doing well enough. But 
don’t chew the bit all over your mouth, man. 
Keep steady. Now that I’m here I shall 
flutter the dove-cotes. Buy at a dollar-and- 
ten until I give the word for less or more. 
Telegraph now to Shipton to keep us in- 
formed up to the last moment. They'll 
watch us here. We can hold things quiet 
enough, I fancy, until about five or six 
o'clock. Then come with a rush, if need be. 
. . . Where’s the telegraph operator, Pier- 
son ?” 

Pierson, who was writing, said, “ Over 
there at the key.” 

“ That little beggar eating ?” 

“Yes, sir. Pretty bright boy. 
the telegraphing.” 

“He does, eh?” muttered Mr. Haggart. 
Then after a moment, “ Does it on bread and 
pickles, so help me, Heaven !” 

It was so. Hashed pickles was the lad’s 
relish with his bread to-day. 

Mr. Haggart watched Frith Highland 
closely as he took the telegram, checked it, 
went to the key and called up Toronto; 
watched him until the message was sent, till he 
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had got “O.K.” for it, and turned again to his 
meal, which he did not eat voraciously. Then 
Mr, Hag went out, and on the sidewalk 
said to his companion, “Pierson, what do you 
think of that boy ?” 

“Why, Mr. Haggart, we all think he’s 
smart.” 

“Smart! smart! Before God, sir, the 
lad’s a genius, He’s a little gentleman, too, 
Pierson; a regular thoroughbred, or he 
couldn’t do it. But did you ever see a two- 
year-old win a big race and die of overstrain? 
Ever watch an athlete break up from too 
much training? No; of course not. You’ve 
lived all your life in Malcolm. Well, we 
don’t train thoroughbreds on bread and 
pickles. Pierson, that boy wants putting 
out to pasture, and boots and clothes.” 

Pierson nodded and said, “ Father come 
down in the world—health gone—mother 
and the boy keep things together—next door 
to the workhouse, I guess. . . . Do you 
think, Mr. Haggart, that we might venture 
to advance on the dollar-and-ten if——” 

Mr. Haggart interrupted: “ What is the 
name of the boy’s employer, the agent of the 
C. T. Co. ” 

“James Lauder, sir. He can’t work the 
wires himself.” 

“Oh!” It was a portentous “oh.” “Where 
does the youngster get his meals ?” 

T guess he just carries them in his pocket. 
That’s easy enough for all he has to carry.” 

Mr. Haggart turned and laughed down on 
his companion ; such a laugh, that it brought 
a nervous grin to the face of the other. Then 
Mr. Haggart’s action seemed quite unac- 
countable. He backed Pierson down upon 
a telegraph pole, and held him pinioned 
there with his forefinger so tight that his 
victim felt impaled. 

““What miscrable little souls you fellows 
have, Pierson! And I suppose you pray the 
roof off your chapel at ‘ protracted efforts,’ 
and go to camp-meeting, and belong to the 
Y.M.C.A., and lay up treasures on earth, and 
beget children before the Lord. Why, you 
—you—” here the forefinger became exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable—“ you wouldn’t have 
brains enough to calculate ten per cent. in- 
terest on an overdraft if you fed on bread 
and pickles for a week.” 

Then Mr. Haggart suddenly freed his 
half-frightened agent, and said: “ Pierson, 
I'm going to stir thistown up. I’m going to 
excite it. I'll show you how to buy and sell 
on margin—and otherwise. They'll follow 
me ¢” 

“Sure to, sir.” 


“Tl make ’em dance, then. You know 
where to find me. Keep things moving 
quietly———_ By the way, Pierson, where 
are you going to have lunch ?” 

“Oh, I'll not have anything regular, Mr, 
Haggart, only some sandwiches and a bottle 
of beer.” 

Pierson could not understand why Mr, 
Haggart laughed that unpleasant laugh again, 
and then with a shrug of the shoulders walked 
away. 

Three hours passed. During that time 
Malcolm had followed the lead of Mr. Hag- 
gart very faithfully. By four o’clock enough 
money was at stake to bankrupt the place 
or double its bank account. And the tele- 
graphic instrument clicked on. The boy had 
ceased to see the faces of men about him, 
except as one beholds them in visions. All} 
things were indistinct save that sounder. He 
no longer saw the meaning of messages. The 
were bare words. He was dealing only wi 
cyphers, with forms. But his brain was 
clear, marvellously clear in recording the tap 
of the telegraphic needle. He was no longer 
cold, however white he looked. It was 
strange also to see that he smiled—not a 
mirthful smile, but such a patient thing as 
one finds or the fee of a blind man. Did 
you ever notice how a blind man smiles into 
his ever-present night? So do they who see, 
and yet see not—they who have strained the 
nerves of life until they comprehend the 
world fully no longer, but only in half-lights, 
and watch it slipping from them dimly, 
until all is dimmed ! 

Five o'clock! Six o’clock! The office is 
full. Mr. Haggart enters carrying some- 
thing. Beside the boy lies a bit of dry bread. 
Mr. Haggart turns to those about him and 
says, “This boy has had no time for a meal 
to-d:y. And I propose that he has one now; 
I propose that we leave this office clear for 
twenty minutes and give him a chance to 
eat.” He then called Frith Highland and 
handed to him what he carried. At the 
same moment two men pushed up to pass in 
telegrams. Mr. Haggart thrust out his hand 
angrily. ‘ Don’t be brutes,” he said ; “ give 
the fellow a chance. But, by heaven! you 
shall. You fools, don’t make me angry! 
Come. We go out of this place, you under- 
stand, for twenty minutes.” 

Frith Highland mechanically took the bas- 
ket handed to him. He looked at the men as 
if he had no interest in the occurrence. How 
could he? You have heard of people being 
absorbed completely by their theme ; of men 
in opium dreams ; of the lone apostle on the 
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house-top; of pale-cheeked martyrs smiling 
to a sword? Even so. This boy is numb 
with having endured. He has no hunger. 
But his brain is mercilessly alive. The pupils 
of his eyes are dilated as if he had taken bella- 
donna. When he is left alone he sinks into 
a kind of dream. He sees the vague out- 
lines of a rainbow ; a cloud of dust ; a gleam 
of morning sun ; the light flashing through a 
waterfall that rolls over his head. He hears 
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the sound of an ocean as it washes through 
a blow-hole in a cliff and retreats again. It 
is all pleasant enough ; for a spray of ether 
has fallen on his nerves, deadening all pain 
or ache. Yet as one feels under ether the 
numb painless circle the knife makes, so his 
brain growing colder, colder, receives the 
hammer of the telegraphic instrument, as it 
were on marble flesh. 

At length he opens the basket. He smiles. 





** He backed Pierson down upon a telegraph pole.” 


He takes the tiniest bit of chicken, the 
smallest piece of potato, and, with an effort, 
eats it. Then he wraps the food in a parcel, 
and says, “Father and the children will be 
glad of it.” “ And the children!” Look down, 
you generations of dead and gone warriors 
and apostles and martyrs! How yearned 
your hearts over the world more than this 
child over those whom he called “children !” 
At nine years of age his childhood was un- 
done. He was disillusionised. He grasped 
the hard facts of life ; he entered upon the 

th of sacrifice and grew suddenly old. He 

ew when flour was low, wher rent was 


due. He learned all the secrets of domestic 
economy, and, before all, he learned the secret 
of life—self-abnegation. In the face of the 
world he was respectful, self-reliant, serving 
as it was required of him, cheerfully, buoy- 
antly, but thinking of a burdened mother 
and helpless “children” all the time. Mal- 
chi the Seer has written of one such in the 
farther days :— 
“ I’ve dunced your spirits to mickle height, 
I’ve carolled your mirk away ; 
And your banquet board is the braver sight 
For my sportive deeds this day ; 


But now, I pray you, a henchman call, 
And give to me food and wine ; 








You've many a feast for your mothers all, 
T’ve never a one for mine; 

She faints and dies by the castle wall, 
Betwixt the shadow and shine.” 


Again the office is full. 

“You have eaten the dinner!” said Mr. 
Hag 

‘**T have eaten some chicken, sir.” 

The man looked intently at the boy for a 
minute and then said something under his 
breath, something which sounded like the 
breach of a commandment. Then the tide 
of speculation swelled again. The people 
were seized by it. They watched Mr. Hag- 
gart. Upon him depended their fortunes— 
at least they thought so. The boy’s face 
became wan, and a thin perspiration stood on 
his forehead, but he did not falter. Seven 
o'clock came; 7.30, 7.45. The office is to 
close at eight. Men are waiting to send 
telegrams, but other offices are using the 
wires. Frith Highland stands’ with his 
fingers on the key, his eyes on the sounder. 
It ceases at last. He opens his key to begin, 
but someone else has done the same. In 
the swift struggle to be heard he loses. Mr. 
Haggart is waiting too.» He has sent a 
message to his agent in New York to hold 
himself ready to “‘ unload” at any moment, 
and has asked for the last symptoms of the 
market. No reply has come. He watches 
Frith Highland. He sees the paleness of the 
lad’s face. Will that reply never come ? 

It is 7.50. Frith Highland’s fingers are 
on the key, but he cannot tell where the rest 
of him is. He has no feeling anywhere else, 
but he can hear that telegraphic hammer 
clicking on his metal brain. He laughs at 
that thought. His head seems all at once to 
grow immense ; his senses are swimming in 
a sea of—what is that sea? Now it is green 
like the verdigris on the acid-eaten copper of 
the battery under the counter: now it is 
red like the flashes of fire that start from the 
registering needle in a thunderstorm: now 
it is black like ink—yes, that is it !—black, 
blinding, drowning !——-._It was then he 
swayed and fell backwards to the floor. 

It was Mr. Haggart’s arms that raised him, 
that poured some brandy down his throat, 
Mr. Haggart it was who said to his master, 
James Lauder, “ You’re a Christian, aren’t 
you? You've worked and starved the boy 
to this!” 

But James Lauder replied: “ Business is 
business. I’ve nothing to do with how he 
lives. If he cannot stand the work he'll 
have to go. I'll send for another operator. 
This is the last day of his month anyway.” 
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“Oh! He'll have to go, eh!” And there 
accompanied the words such an evident de. 
sire to slay as would have satisfied the giant 
of a fairy tale or Balaam as he sate upon the 
oracular ass. 

The boy opened his eyes. ‘“ Did—J— 
drown?” he said. “ I felt drowning, drownin 
and then I heard mother call and—hush!” 
His eyes were lifted to the sounder, and he 
leaned forward listening intently. He put 
his hands to his head bewilderedly. He 
looked confusedly at the faces about him. 
The sounder stopped. He raised his finger 
towards it suddenly and said, “ Yes, yes, that 
was it, sir. A message from New York to 
Toronto, passing along the wire. “ Danger 
ahead for Barley. Sell at once.” 

Every ear and eye was strained towards 
the boy. Men were nervously murmuring, 
Mr. Haggart said in a low voice, ‘“ Who 
signed ?’ 

“The signature was ‘ Blacader,’ sir.” 

Mr. Haggart rose and turned to the excited 
faces about him. “We are in danger. We've 
only five minutes. It’s now 7.55, and no 
operator!” He pointed to the boy. But 
Frith Highland, steadying himself, said, “I 
can send your message if the wires are clear.” 

Mr. Haggart wrote hurriedly on a tele- 
graphic form and handed it to the other men 
present. “Sign: my agent will unload for 
all!” he said. They read and did so. He 
handed it to the boy. The sounder began 
as Frith Highland’s fingers touched the key. 
Some one else was trying for use of the 
wires. But Highland conquered, and called 
up Toronto. Twice he was interrupted, and 
then at 7.57 he got an acknowledgment. 
He sent the message and received ‘“ O.K.” 
for it from both Toronto and New York as 
the clock struck eight. He turned to Mr. 
Haggart. “It’s all right, sir,” he said. 

Every man left the office hurriedly in his 
joy. Mr. Haggart said to the boy, “You 
are a brick, youngster. Wait here till I 
come back.” Then he too disappeared. 

James Lauder alone with the lad said: 
“They think you can’t do this work, High- 
land. They’re right. Here’s your month’s 
wages. I shall send to Toronto for another 
operator to-night. You needn’t come after 
to-morrow.” 

The lad’s face was set in its blanched wist- 
fulness. He said breathlessly, “I needn’t 
come! Am—am I dismissed, sir?” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s the English of it. 
Fact is, ’'m not going to be bullied about you. 
And you're not strong enough for the work 
anyway.” 
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“Oh, Mr. Lauder, I am strong enough. 
I've never given in before and l’ve never 
made a mistake. It'll kill mother, sir, if I 
have to go.” 

“ Now there’s no use talking about it. I’ve 
made up my mind and you can’t turn me by 
snivelling ; neither you nor your mother ! ” 

The lad’s eyes now lighted up defiantly ; 
“No, sir, I do not snivel! And you're a 
coward to speak of my motherso. You can’t 
say that I haven’t done my duty. You can't 
deny me a recommendation, and—and I'll 
live to make you sorry.” 

He turned to the telegraphic instrument, 
and looked at it as one would look at the 
face of a friend never to be seen again in 
this world. He took up the parcel of food, 
and forgetting under this blow that Mr. Hag- 
art had asked him to remain where he was, 
passed into the cold night and walked with 
stumbling steps through the falling snow to 
his home. Once a sob rattled in his throat ; 
only once. Outside the house he paused. 
He leaned against the door, his head on his 
arm for a moment. Then he went in un- 
steadily. The father still sat beside the fire. 
The mother came forward to him in the 
dimly-lighted room and kissed him. But, as 
she did so, she started and, taking him gently 
by the shoulders, said whisperingly but 
anxiously, “ Frith, Frith, dear, what is the 
matter ?” 

He put the parcel on the table. “ That’s 
something to eat, mother. And here’s the 
wages, dear. And, mother, I’m dismissed.” 

The woman with a moan sank helplessly 
into a chair. The boy with pale eal and 
piteous eyes leaned against the table. She 
saw how ill and hurt he looked, and she rose 
and put her hands on his shoulders again. 
“You have always done your duty, Frith ?” 
He nodded but did not speak. “ Why did 
he dismiss you ?” 

“ Because I fainted. He said I wasn’t able 
to do the work. But I had never made a 
mistake or been ill before: never! My head 
felt so strange and I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. I tried ever so hard... . Oh, 
mother, I’m so sorry, and it hurts so here !” 
He put his hand on his heart. 

The mother folded him about with her 
arms. ‘My good, brave boy!” she said, and 
kissed his forehead ; “ lie down, dear, until I 
make you a piece of toast. We mustn’t tell 
father to-night.” But at that moment they 
heard a deep sigh, which told them that the 
father was awake. 

“ You heard, Moray ?” the wife said. 

“ Yes, Cynthia, I heard Frith, my 
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son, come here.” Out of the dark places 
beneath the brows two dimmed eyes looked 
forth gravely upon the boy. “ My son, God 
will provide. It is written in the pages 
where truth is, ‘I was young and now am I 
old, yet never saw I the righteous forsaken 
nor his seed begging their bread’. . . . . God 
bless you, my son!” 

Then the mother said, ‘ Come, dear, and 
eat.” 

But the boy replied, “No, mother, I can- 
not eat. I’m only thirsty.” He came to the 
table and sat down, his head between his 
hands. She poured hima cup of tea. He 
drank it. She poured another. He drank 
it too; and still another. She pressed upon 
him some of the food he had brought home, 
but he shook his head and said, “ No, mother, 
I couldn’t. Besides, it’s for father and the 
children.” 

She gave some to her husband; but he 
ate sparingly. He too was thinking of the 
children in the room adjoining, who had been 
= to bed dressed that they should not be 
cold. 

The mother’s heart was sick. What could 
she do? What resource was there left ? 
Her husband dying, her children hungry and 
to be cared for. She was having her dark 
hour. She saw the worst; evento the cold 
grave of charity. And she and her boy 
were so willing to work, to slave out their 
lives that they should not be divided ? Again 
and again her eyes filled as she looked at 
her son with his head bowed on his arms 
and sitting so still. She knew well, too, 
that Moray Highland was dying as much 
from sorrow as from sickness. As Malchi 
said in “Songs of the Sometime Rejected ”: 


“ Fever and hand of God,”’ they said ; 

(Ready a pauper’s grave !) 

Mumble the ritual over the dead, 
(Only an alley slave!) 

Winter and summer the endless chain 
(Crowded the labour mart !) 

Close! A word for your thinking brain !— 
(Died of a broken heart !) 


The boy at last raised his head and said, 
“Mother, will it ever stop? The sounder 


keeps clicking all the time. Every message 
that passed over the wires to-day is pounding 
in my head. I’ve never felt like this before.” 

Before the mother could reply there was a 
knock at the door. Who could it be? To 
the poor, and those whom debt rules, every 
knock has something of terror. The boy 
rose to answer the knock, but staggered as 
he did so. His mother pushed him baek 
into his seat. ‘No, Frith, I will go.” He 














* You have always done your duty, Frith?” 


kissed her arm impulsively. With a throb- 
bing heart she went into the hall. A moment 
after Mr. Haggart entered the room. He 
walked over and laid his hand on Frith’s 
shoulder. Then he said ta the mother, but 
without looking at her, ‘That man Lauder 
tells me he has discharged this boy. Well, 
that’s right.” He paused. The boy shivered, 
but his eyes were raised fearlessly to the 
man’s face. “I never made a mistake,” he 
said: ‘there was no cause.” 

“God’s love!” the man rejoined, “ you 
little gentleman! You've saved half this 
town from ruin! I wish you were a boy of 
mine! Hello! What's this! . . . Of course, 
of course,madam. ... . What else could be 
expected ?” 

The boy had fainted again ; and the man’s 
strong arms laid him on the sofa. The mo- 
ther was beside him in an instant. Mr. 
Haggart caught up the lamp and brought it 
near Frith’s face. The features of the woman 
were in the full light. There was a sound 
of startled joy from her, of surprise from 
him, and then she said, with sobbing voice, 
“Oh, John! Cousin John Haggart, is it 
you j—is it you?” 
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It was so. The playmates and com. 
panions of early life meet again in this 
house of suffering and poverty after 
twenty years.. The man had left his 
Scotch home for America and never re- 
turning had not known what had befallen 
the comrade of his childhood. And here, 
over the stricken lad, they clasp hands 
again—the prosperous man and the wan- 
faced woman. 

They bring Frith Highland back to con- 
sciousness, but not to strength. There 
is a great fight to be fought yet. The 
young cavalier must ride a-tilt with death. 
But there is a good genius to lift and 
toss away for ever the load of poverty 
and its lingering penance ; there is a good 
God to verify Moray Highland’s words 
as his wife’s cousin took his feeble hand 
in a strong clasp: “In the midst of the 
storm I heard a voice that led me into 
safety.” 

All night a physician sat at the bedside 
of the boy; all night John Haggart sat 
there too, for a warning voice had whis- 
— of possible brain-fever and the sad 
onsequences. Opiates had been given, 
and yet the sleep was perilously fitful. 
In his half-consciousness the sufferer said 
such things that burly John Haggart 
turned his head aside more than once 
to furtively wipe away a tear: “Tf 

the sounder would only be still! . . . Why 
doesn’t it say ‘O.K.’ and stop?” . . . Once 
he said to John Haggart, ‘* I’m glad I heard 
that message even if I am dismissed.” 

The man laid his great palm on the white 
fingers of the boy, and said: “Frith High- 
land, you’ve got another situation from which 
you'll never be dismissed, please Heaven !” 

“What wages will I get? It takes a lot 
to keep the house in winter, and pay the 
rent too.” 

“Plenty for both, Frith, boy. Only try 
to sleep, and get well and strong again.” 

“It’s very kind of you, sir.” 

“Don’t call me ‘sir. We're cousins, 
Frith. Call me John. We'll be good friends 
by-and-by—if you'll go to sleep.” 

The reply was grave and earnest: “I'll 
try, John . . . You can put a piece of paper 
under the sounder, in the office, to stop the 
clicking ; but you can’t when it’s in your 
head.” 

They hid the danger from the mother 
and bade her take her rest. More opiates 
were given, and in the devitalising time, just 
before the dawn, the crisis came—sleep or 
brain fever. 






Be 
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FRITH HIGHLAND, GENTLEMAN. 


Before Frith’s eyes there floated countless 
faces. In his ears there were innumerable 
yoices, and thus some of the voices spoke : 
«“M.O.! M.O.! M.O.! What’s the matter 
with M.O.?” “M.0O.! M.O.!M.0O.! Why 
doesn’t M.O. come to the key?” “M.O.! 
M.O.! M.O.! The wires are down at 
M.O.!” “M.O.! M.O.! M.O.! Put on 
the ground-wire at M.0O.!” “M.O.!M.0O.! 
M. 0.! Report M. O. to head office.” “ M. O. ! 
M.O.!——” But among the faces that went 
mistily, jeeringly, reproachfully by, there 
appeared one gentle and tender, and about it 
were other little faces—the faces of children ; 
and a voice in clear, restful tones said, 
“M.O.! M.O.! M.0O.! Head - office says, 
‘All O. K.!’ Come home! Come home! 
M.O.!” And then there appeared two 
other faces behind these, and one was that of 
a grey-haired man with grave, deep-set eyes, 
and the other beside it was that of “John.” 
And the wavering senses, hazily floating 
away to the languor of rest, felt the in- 
numerable voices pass and the sounder grow 
fainter and fainter. And “M.O.! M.O.!” 
dissolved into—— The boy was asleep. 


“Oh, John! 
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The morning sun shone wantonly on the 
window. The noonday radiance melted the 
snow. A vagrant swallow flew back from 
the South and twittered in the eaves. The 
house was filled with plenty. The mayor 
came, and the councillors came, and those 
that yesterday filled the place where the lad 
laboured came, and, after the manner of those 
who praise when their praise is not needed, 
they said that he was a clever and brave 
lad, and that the world should go well 
with such an one ; that he must live and be 
great. 

And it was well with the family of Moray 
Highland ; though, before many moons had 
waxed and waned, the father, thanking God 
that the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land was raised for those he loved, passed 
the inswinging portals, from which his son 
had been drawn back. 

But the boy lived and prospered in the 
world. The praise of men was given to 
him ; and, as John Haggart predicted, he did 
nothing before the face of Heaven but that 
which justifies his biographer calling him, 
Frith Highland, Gentleman. 


Cousin John Haggart, is it you?”’ 

















te particular month of 
the year “when golden 
crocus crowns the green” 
may be either that of 
February or of March, 
whichever you will, for these vernal flowers 
really unite the blossoming of the early snow- 
drops with the daffodils of March in both 
gardens and fields. 

There are sixty or seventy species of crocus 
known to exist wild in Europe, North Africa, 
and in North and Western Asia, and those 
who wish to see at a glance some of their 
beauty and variety, cannot do better than 
peep into a splendid book, entitled ““A Mono- 
graph of the Genus Crocus,” by Mr. George 
Maw, wherein nearly all of the kinds are 
beautifully illustrated in colours and faith- 
fully described. 

It is now pretty generally conceded that we 
have no really wild or native croci in our Bri- 
tish flora, although five orsix kinds are figured 
in the “ English Botany” of Smith and Sow- 
erby, but these are now considered to have 
escaped from gardens, and to have merely 
naturalised themselves here and there. The 
particular species of crocus that has from 
time immemorial been cultivated for its dried 
stigmas—a product known under the name 
of saffron—is C. sativus, which is wild from 
Italy to Kurdistan. Saffron may be reckoned 
amongst the very oldest of vegetable pro- 
ducts, being alluded to in the “ Song of Solo- 
mon” (chap. iv., v. 14) among other spices of 
Lebanon. The name crocus is Chaldean, or 
Greek, and was first used by Theophrastus 
of Eresus about 350 B.c., and that it was a 
well-known and admired flower in Greece 





By F. W. BURBIDGE, M.A. 


“ And sudden Hyacinths the turf bestrow 
And flowery Crocus made the mountain glow.” 


Iliad, book iv. 


soon afterwards is shown by Sophocles, 


who mentions the “crocus of golden beam” 
in his “ Aidipus at Colonus.” 

The word saffron seems to be a corruption 
of the Arabic name “al zahafaran,” and the 
product itself was first imported into Eng- 
land as a spice or condiment, being also used 
as a colour or dye for silks and other fabrics 


of the Eastern looms. 

At a later date, exactly when is not known, 
the plant itself was cultivated in Fngland, 
more especially in Essex, in which county 
the name of Saffron Walden* remains in 
evidence of the fact. Again, we have in 
London Saffron Hill, which formerly was a 
site included in the Bishop of Ely’s garden at 
Holborn, once famous for its saffron beds, as 
well as for its strawberries. 

To-day, however, saffron is but little used, 
and modern cooks do not, like Shakespeare's 
clown in the “ Winter's Tale,” “call for 
saffron to colour the warden pies,” even 
although saffron cakes be not quite things of 
the past. I have said that saffron consists of 
the fragrant stigmata only of the flower— 
the “crocei odores” of Virgil, and in the 
“Fourth Sermon” of Martin Luther he 
specially alludes to the sweet: savour of the 
bag that “hath had saffron in it,” a savour 
that is to-day more liked in India and China 
than by the nations of the West. 

Our main point, however, is to allude to 
the crocus as “a thing of beauty,” or asa 
garden flower. It belongs to the ever-lovely 
natural family of Queen Iris, and bears a six- 
parted cup, closed in dull, wet weather, or 


* The corporation arms of Saffron Walden are three crocus 
flowers enwalled. 





THE CROCUS MONTH. 


during rain or snow, but widely open under a 

nial sun. Inside the cup are three stamens, 
and a large three-parted stigma, often finely 
cut into threads, and frequently of the most 
yivid colour. The leaves are grass-like, with 
a silvery vein down their centres, and the 
so-called root is really a solid bulb, or corm, 
covered with brown fibrous coats or tunics, 
some being coarse and netted, while others 
are finely textured and smooth. If you cut 
open one of these brown-coated corms you 
find the inside white like a chestnut, and it 
is quite sweet and nut-like to the taste. 
Indeed, in the Eastern Steppes, and in North 
Africa, they are now and then utilised as 
food, either raw or as roasted in a camp-fire. 
Not only are these corms pleasantly flavoured, 
but nutritious also, starch and sugar being 
their main constituents, and that they are 
beloved of mice as well as of mankind is an 
old and well-known tradition. All the old 
English authors on gardens, such as Gerard 
and Parkinson, tell us of the beauty and 
variety of these flowers of spring, and the 
other day, in looking over the delightful 
“Hortus Floridus” of Crispian Passe, an 
oblong folio of garden flowers, engraved on 
copper, and published in 1612, I found not 
only pictures of these flowers and their roots, 
but a charming little sketch of a mouse 
getting its dinner off a bulb in the foreground 
of one of the pictures. 

In that entertaining volume, “The Plant- 
Lore of Shakespeare,” Canon Ellacombe, of 
Bitton, an ardent admirer of these flowers, 
says: “Most of us call the crocus a spring 
flower, yet there are more autumnal than 
vernal species, but it is as a spring flower 
that we most value it. The common yellow 
crocus is almost as much ‘the first-born of 
the spring’s delight’ as the snowdrop. No 
one can tell its native country, but it has 
been the brightest ornament of our garden 
not only in spring, but even in winter for 
many years. It was probably first intro- 
duced during Shakespeare’s life.” “It hath 
floures,” says Gerard, “of a most perfect 
shining yellow colour, seeming afar off to be 
a hot-glowing coal of fire. That pleasant 
flower was sent unto me from Robinus, of 
Paris, that painful and most curious searcher 
of simples.” From that beginning, perhaps, 
it has found its way into every garden, for 
it increases rapidly, is very hardy, and its 
brightness commends it to all. It is “the 
most gladsome” of the early flowers. Sosays 
Forbes Watson. ‘ None gives a more glow- 
ing welcome to the season, or strikes on our 
first glance with a ray of keener pleasure, 
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when, with some bright morning’s warmth, 
the solitary gold fringes have kindled into 
knots of thick-clustered yellow bloom on 
the borders of the cottage-garden. At a 
distance the eye is caught by that glowing 
patch, its warm heart open to the sun, and 
dear to the honey-gathering bees which hum 
around the chalices.” 

No crocus is more brilliant than the com- 
mon yellow kind, but there are many varie- 
ties of the vernal kind of nearly all colours. 
Some are white, like alabaster cups, within 
which glows a scarlet stigma feathered like 
tiny flames of fire. Others are purple, blue, 
or lilac, or striped, some white-tipped, others 
purple-tipped ; some as large as champagne 
glasses, while others are so small and dainty 
that they would make dew-goblets for the 
fairies to drink from during their moonlight 
revels. 

Travellers tell us now and then of their 
seeing crocus cups everywhere among the 
classic ruins of Italy and of Greece, and a 
friend actually brought me roots of Sieber’s 
crocus from the buried cities of the Troad, 
and others from the slopes of Mycenez. Im- 
perato’s crocus grows on the hills and here 
and there in vineyards near to Naples ; 
while others spangle the young grass beside 
the yellow Arno, cluster in the crevices of 
the mossy steps at Cintra, or light their glow- 
ing lamps as if in honour of the Moorish 
palaces of Spain. They cluster on the rocky 
declivities of the Caucasus, and jewel the 
mountains near Smyrna, and I have seen 
the green meadows beside the Trent, be- 
tween Nottingham and Derby, quite lilac 
with flowers innumerable of the common 
Crocus vernus, which is naturalised there. 

Not only should these flowers be plenti- 
ful in the beds or borders of the garden, but 
they are even still more lovely as planted on 
the velvety grass of lawn or meadow within 
sight of the house. I remember one stately 
old country-house where under the leafless 
trees the lawn is in February fairly carpeted 
with masses of the common yellow and purple 
crocus, and they shine like the old stained- 
glass of cathedral windows as illumined by 
the early sunshine of the morning, and amid 
all the beauty of colour, as seen through the 
balmy air whence comes the song of the 
speckled thrush, or the fluty melody of the 
sable bird “ with orange-tawny bill.” 

Of all bulbous garden flowers the crocus 
is the most abundant, the cheapest to pur- 
chase, and the most easily grown. Its cul- 
ture is largely due to the Dutch, and from 
Holland came originally the splendid named 
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seedlings such as “Sir Walter Scott,” “Mont 
Blane,” “ David Rizzio,” and “ Purpurea 
grandiflora.” 

To-day, however, acre upon acre of crocus 
bulbs are grown in Lincolnshire, near Bos- 
ton, for our home markets and shops, and 


you may buy them by the thousand for from 
five to fifteen shillings, and so enjewel your 
garden with them, or give them to your 
poorer neighbours, and so bring “ one touch 
of nature” and a little glow of spring glad. 
ness into their work-a-day lives. 
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INTO THE SILENCE. 
A Death in the GAest Highlands. 


NGATHER’D lie the peats upon the moss ; 
No more is heard the shaggy pony’s hoof ; 
The thin smoke curls no more above the roof ; 
Unused the brown-sailed boat doth idly toss 
At anchor in the Kyle; and all across 
The strath the collie scours without reproof ; 
The gather’d sheep stand wonderingly aloof ; 



































And everywhere there is a sense of loss. 


“ Has Sheumais left for over sea ? 


Nay, sir, 


A se’ennight since a gloom came over him ; 
He sicken’d, and his gaze grew vague and dim ; 
Three days ago we found he did not stir. 


He has gone into the Silence. 


"Neath yon fir 


He lies, and waits the Lord in darkness grim.” 










BEAUTIFUL day on Loch 
Awe, but too calm for fish- 
ing. Nota ripple ruffled the 
glossy water; trout were 
rising in all directions, but 
they carefully avoided the fly. 
There was nothing to be done 
but to sit quietly and wait 
for a breeze. The boatman, 

v a stalwart fellow with long 
tawny beard, had plenty to 

say, and in pleasant talk we passed lightly 
from one topic to another till I happened 
to express my incredulity in regard to 

“second sight.” No sooner had I done 
so than my companion’s controversial nature 
was roused to pugnacity. ‘“ You don’t he- 
lieve it!” he said, “‘ but I tell you it is as 
true as gospel. Wasn’t there a lad who was 
dicveal in this very loch, and his body 

not to be found anywhere? Well then, 


his friends went all the way to Rannoch to 


See 


HIGHLAND SEERS. 


By tae Avrnor or “Srronsvy,’’ Ero. 


WILLIAM SHARP, 


see a woman who has “second sight.” She 
never was here, but she told them the very 
spot where the body was. They came back 
and they found it there. You don’t believe 
it! Well then, that’s true enough, and I tell 
you more. Wasn’t there Mrs. M‘Donald 
over there had a servant who saw things, 
and one day when she was bringing up the 
tea-things she fell into a faint and everything 
was smashed? When she came to, she said 
she had seen her mistress’s father standing on 
the stair with his head covered with blood, 
and his hand on the railing. Two years 
after that man fell from his horse and cut 
himself badly about the head. He came 
straight to his daughter’s house and stood in 
the very place where the girl saw him and 
his hand on the railing of the stairs.” 
“Second sight,” the reality of which was 
so stoutly championed by my friend, is still 
an article of faith with many Highlanders, 
perhaps with most. They may not speak 
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much regarding it, and may not think it 
altogether “ canny ” to refer to it. The Celt 
is full of reverence for that which is above 
him and does not like to make it the subject 
of idle gossip, but his faith in the mysterious 
power some are said to possess of foretelling 
the future is undoubted. There are those, 
he believes, who “see things,” and if he 
has not known such himself he knows those 
who have known them, and that, for him, is 
sufficient. More than one treatise on this 
subject has been written by Highlanders. In 
the year 1716 Martin-Martin Gent, in his 
description of the Western Highlands, gives a 
very minute account of the “second sight.” 
He describes it as a singular faculty of seeing 
an otherwise invisible object without any 
means used by the person that sees it for 
that end. The vision makes such an im- 
pression upon the seers that they neither 
see nor think of anything else except the 
vision so long as it continues, and then they 
appear pensive or jovial according to the 
object represented tothem. He tells us that, 
in his time, there were many such seers 
throughout the Highlands, though they were 
not so numerous as they once were. At the 
sight of a vision, he says, “the eyelids of the 
seer are erected, and the eyes continue 
staring till the object vanishes.” When such 
a vision came to one with whom he was 
acquainted the inside part of his eyelids 
turned so far upwards that he had afterwards 
to draw them down with his fingers, or 
employ others to do so. He gives many 
instances of “second sight” by way of illus- 
trating his subject and places implicit faith in 
their accuracy. In his collection of anecdotes, 
however, he is far outdone by a writer calling 
himself Theophilus Insulanus who, in 1761, 
published a volume, now rare, upon the same 
subject. This worthy gentleman seems to 
have regarded his literary effort as an anti- 
dote to infidel opinions, or, as he puts it, 
“loose principles then prevalent.” He be- 
lieves that the instances he relates demon- 
strate the reality of a spiritual world and of an 
immortal soul in man, and he tells them 
with great gravity though with considerable 
prolixity, giving nearly 200 stories, all of the 
same character. Two of these we take 
almost at random from this strange work as 
specimens of the collection. 

“There lives at Glenelg,” says Theophilus, 
“a person commonly known by the name of 
Sergeant, a most remarkable seer, of whom 
I had many stories from very good authors 
of his prophetic talent. I will only mention 
one, which may serve as a sample of the 
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rest, and was delivered to me by Ensign 
McLeod, who, as he was travelling home 
under night accompanied by the sergeant, 
this seer on the sudden desired him to keep 
to a side, as there was a throng gathering of 
people coming on the direct path of the road, 
carrying a corpse on a litter. The ensign 
having told him he had no faith in such 
discoveries, the seer replied the vision in a 
short time would be fulfilled, and that the 
ensign himself would be one of the company ; 
and then named several from the surround- 
ing counties, distinguishing them by their 
names, arms, and clothing, who were to assist 
at the interment, and pointed at particular 
passes where such and such men were to 
relieve those who carried the bier. In some 
short time thereafter a gentlewoman that 
was sister to the ensign departed this life. 
All the persons foretold were called and 
assisted at the interment without the least 
variation from the scene. . . . There lived 
in the Island of Isla Angus MacMillan, an 
honest, conscientious country farmer, in good 
esteem with all his acquaintances. He and 
my informer happened to meet on a day at 
Mr. Donald Campbell’s house. Mr. Camp- 
bell upbraided him in joke with the name of 
seer, &c. He made answer that though he 
was not of that tribe he ought not to jest on 
such a serious subject ; however, he could 
tell him of an event which was to happen 
that same day in which he was the principal 
person concerned: and then told him in 
presence of the company he would break his 
leg before he arrived at Sunderland’s, about 
a mile distant. Mrs. Campbell, hearing this 
prophecy, desired Mr. Campbell to stay at 
home for that day, but he laughed at her 
credulity, caused her to bring him a dram to 
drink to the seer and immediately took his 
horse, that stood saddled at the door. Mac- 
Millan and my informer, following on foot, 
found him sprawling on the sand, and his 
leg broken by a fall of horse and rider. 
Whereupon they laid him upon a bier 
brought from the church, and carried him 
with the help of others to Sunderland’s 
house, where a doctor being accidentally, set 
his leg; my informer, a person of great can- 
dour, and MacMillan himself, assisting at the 
operation.” 

Probably these extracts are sufficient to 
give the reader not only an idea of the 
various anecdotes collected by Theophilus 
Insulanus, but also some conception of 
what is meant by “second sight.” It isa gift 
the possession of which is not hereditary, 
neither is it confined to the ignorant and 
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uneducated. Many of the famous ministers 
of the north in times past are supposed to 
have had it, and the late Dr. Kennedy, in his 
book, “The Days of the Fathers in Ross- 
shire,” confidently asserts that several of 
these worthies had bestowed on them the 
power of supernatural vision. Of a famous 
minister, the Rev. Lachlan M‘Kenzie, of 
Lochcarron, he says that “a sudden death 
never occurred in the parish during his 
ministry, without some intimation of it 
being given from the pulpit on the previous 
Sabbath and sometimes warnings would be 
so strikingly verified that one cannot wonder 
he was regarded as a prophet by his people.” 
The Rev. Mr. Kennedy, of Killearnan, was not 
only regarded as a gifted pastor, but he was 
also held in high reputation as a seer. Once, 
for instance, while preaching, he said in a 
marked and emphatic way, “There is one 
now present who before coming into the 
meeting was engaged in bargaining about his 
cattle, regardless alike of the day and of the 
eye of the Lord.” At breakfast next morn- 
ing, in his father’s house, several neighbour- 
ing farmers were present, one of whom said 
to him, as they sat at table, “ How did you 
know that I was selling my heifers yesterday 
to the drover?” “Did you do so?” “I 
can’t deny it,” was the farmer’s answer. “But 
will you not tell me how you knew it ?” the 
farmer asked. The only reply to this was in 
the words of Scripture, “The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear Him.” These 
and other predictions of a similar character 
are related by Dr. Kennedy as “ indubitable 
facts.” We do not know whether the race 
of clerical seers is now extinct. Certainly, 
not very many years ago, the writer was told 
of a young man who was drowned in a High- 
land river, and whose untimely end had been 
predicted by the preacher on the Sunday 
previous, so that there are possibly still some 
occupying northern pulpits who are believed 
to have the power of prophetic vision. 

But among all the seers, whether clerical 
or lay, that the Highlands have produced, 
there is one who is specially famous. His 
prophecies have been handed down from 
generation to generation, and many of them 
have without doubt been strangely fulfilled. 
This is the celebrated Kenneth, or as he is 
familiarly termed, the Brahan Seer. The 
prophet’s mantle, it is said according to one 
tradition, came to him in a weird manner. 
His mother, who belonged to the island of 
Lewis, while tending her cattle at midnight 
near a churchyard, saw the graves suddenly 
open and a vast multitude of all ages come 
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forth and go away in different directions. Ip 
about an hour they began to return to their 
resting-places. The woman, however, saw, 
grave still open and placed her distaff across 
it, having heard that no spirit could enter 
the grave while that implement lay there, 
Shortly after a fair lady came rushing 
through the air, who asked the woman to 
move the distaff that she might enter the 
dwelling of the dead. “I shall do so,” she 
replied, “when you explain to me what 
detained you so long after your neighbours,” 
“ My journey,” replied the lady, ‘‘ was longer 
than theirs. I am a daughter of the King 
of Norway, and was drowned while bathing. 
My body was found on the beach near where 
we stand, and was interred in this grave. In 
remembrance of me I shall give you a valu- 
able secret. Go and find in yonder lake a 
smal] round blue stone, which give to your 
son Kenneth, who by it shall reveal future 
events.” Kenneth, thus endowed with this 
mystic stone, prophesied mightily. He 
looked through a small hole in the stone, 
and saw things that were to come to pass, 
though in its first application to the eye he 
lost the sight of that organ. A collection 
of his predictions has been published,* andit 
furnishes some curious reading. Who could 
have believed that one living at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century could have 
foretold the Caledonian Canal, and the iron 
horse that tears daily through Ross-shire on 
its northern journey? Yet this seer is sup 
posed to have done so. “Strange as it may 
seem to you this day,” he is reported to have 
said, “the time will come, and it is not far 
off, when full-rigged ships will be seen sailing 
eastward and westward by the back of 
Tomnahurich near Inverness.” ‘And again, 
*‘ After four successive dry summers a fiery 
chariot” (or, as he termed it on another occa- 
sion, “a chariot without horse or bridle”) “shall 
pass through the Blar Dubh.” The Blar Dubh 
is the main road through which the Ross- 
shire Railway runs. “The day will come 
when long strings of carriages without horses 
shall run between Dingwall and Inverness, 
and, more wonderful still, between Dingwall 
and the Isle of Skye.” Anyone who is ac- 
quainted with the far north will acknowledge 
that the following prophecy has been ful- 
filled, at least in part: “The day will come 
when the jawbone of the big sheep will put 
the plough on the rafters. When sheep 
shall become so numerous that the bleating of 


* “ The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer.” By Alex. M‘Kenzie, 
F.S.A.Scot., Inverness. A. & W. M‘Kenzie, Celtic Magazine 
Office, 1882. 
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the one shall be heard by the other from Con- 
chra in Lochalsh to Bun-da-loch, in Kintail. 
They shall be at their height in price, and 
henceforth will go back and deteriorate until 
they disappear altogether, and be so tho- 
roughly forgotten that a man finding the 
jawbone of a sheep in a cairn will not recog- 
nise it, or tell what animal it belonged to. 
The ancient proprietors of the soil shall give 
place to strange merchant proprietors, and 
the whole Highlands will become one huge 
deer forest.” We have only space to give 
one other prophecy of this renowned seer. He 
seems to have been much given to foretelling 
the future destiny of some of the great High- 
land families, and his predictions regarding the 
great house of Seaforth were certainly most 
remarkable. For a full account of these we 
must refer the reader to the work we have 
mentioned. We will but notice his prophecy 
regarding the M‘Kenzies of Fairburn, a house 
in his day of considerable importance, and 
headed by a rich and powerful chieftain. 
“The day will come,” said the seer, “ when 
the M‘Kenzies of Fairburn shall lose their 
entire possessions, and that branch of the 
clan shall disappear almost to a man from 
the face of the earth. Their castle shall 
become uninhabited, and a cow shall give 
birth to a calf in the uppermost chamber in 
Fairburn Tower.” The first part of the pro- 
phecy has been literally fulfilled, and the 
tower stands a bleak and bare ruin amid the 
Ross-shire hills. But, strange to say, the 
latter part has been fulfilled also. Not 
many years ago a cow did find its way to 
the upper story of the tower and calved 
there, and many visited the spot to witness 
the accomplishment of the old seer’s words. 
This poor man is said to have got himself 
into trouble by his vaticinations and was 
doomed to death by the Countess of Seaforth, 
whom he had mortally offended. He first 
prophesied the extinction of the Seaforth 
family, and then threw the wonderful blue 
stone into a small lake near Brahan Castle, 
declaring that whoever should find it would 
be similarly endowed with himself. He was 
executed, some say burned as a wizard, and 
a weird story, too long to quote, has been 
handed down by tradition in regard to his 
end. It is said that he predicted that the 
stone would be found inside a pike by one 
who would be born with four thumbs and 
six toes, or as some have it, with two navels. 
Mr. M‘Kenzie, to whose interesting narrative 
we have been so much indebted, tells us that 
& person answering this description was 
actually born in the neighbourhood of Loch 
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Ussie—the lake that holds the prophet’s 
stone—and is still living, so it is possible we 
may be on the eve of some more startling 
revelations, 

Though there has been since his day no 
Highland seer so famous as this one of 
Brahan, it is well known that there are 
still to be found, here and there throughout 
the north, persons who are believed to be 
gifted with the second sight. They are not 
so numerous as in the days of Martin-Martin 
Gent, or of Theophilus Insulanus, but they 
still exist and are resorted to in emergencies 
by those who desire, for special reasons, some 
manifestation of their power. They are not 
fond of speaking of their gifts, and are very 
reticent regarding the manner in which their 
visions come to them. Yet they are well 
known in the districts where they reside. 

“T waswalking with Ann ,on the High 
Streat of ,»’ a courteous old Highlander 
writes me, “when we met John ——, a young 
man of eighteen. She remarked, ‘It is 
strange that I never meet that lad without 
seeing the grave-clothes on him !’” 

Ann was known asa woman who professed 
to have “second sight.” The carpenter’s shop 
was behind her house, and she could tell of a 
funeral some days beforehand by mentioning 
that she heard the joiners at work during the 
night ! 

On another occasion my informant tells 
me he and a friend visited a woman simi- 
larly gifted. She asked the friend whether 
there was any one sick at the place he came 
from. He replied that no one in particular 
was ill, though a farmer’s wife was complain- 
ing a little when she left home. She said 
that farmer’s wife was now confined to her 
bed and would neverrise. So it turned out. 
She died on the Thursday following. 

At a subsequent visit another man and my 
informant stood speaking to her at the end 
of her house. She asked them if they saw 
the candle-lights coming round the corner of 
a wood aquarter of a mile off. They replied 
they did not. She asked one of them to take 
hold of her hand and look over her shoulder, 
when he at once saw the lights. She then 
asked my informant to do the same, but he 
refused. A funeral came along that way 
shortly after ! 

In a district of the north, which I shall not 
indicate, there is a woman well known and 
much respected who is said to possess “second 
sight.” We will call her Mrs. M‘Kenzie, 
though that is not her name. Of her powers 
there are many stories related. On one 
occasion a gentleman returning from a sale 
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was seen by a neighbour coming down the 
path on the opposite side-of a river. He 
never returned home. They searched every- 
where up and down the water but never 
found the body. After a time his friends 
went to consult Mrs. M‘Kenzie, and asked 
her if she knew whether the body would be 
found. She mentioned a pool in which the 
remains lay stuck in a tree root, but on going 
there their search was fruitless. On going 
back to her she told them distinctly that 
they were too long in going to the place she 
had indicated, that the body had got free 
of the roots and now lay in a certain pool 
which she named. On going there they 
found it ! 

The same seer was at the marriage of a 
relative, and in course of the night remarked 
that she would remain no longer as she saw 
death among the dancers. She left, and on 
the following morning news came that a 
brother of the bride had been accidentally 
killed in Edinburgh the night before. 

A near relative of Mrs. M‘Kenzie was a 
gamekeeper in England, and was killed ina 
fray with poachers. The body could not be 
found. She was written to by friends, telling 
her of his disappearance, and describing to 
her the circumstances of his death. She 
replied, telling them that they would find 
his body in a sand hole, where it had been 
put by twomen. The following night she 
said that the body had been removed to a 
quarry in the neighbourhood, and wrote at 
once to that effect. The body was found 
there ! 

From a district in the far west of Scotland 
comes the following story. Mrs. M., wife of 
a shepherd about five years dead, a person of 
great truthfulness and respectability, often 
told her daughter the following strange in- 
stance of “second sight.” 

While a young girl she was one day sitting 
with another woman who had the gift, by 
the brink of a deep pool in a river. The 
woman suddenly clasped her closely and 
fainted away. On being questioned after- 
wards she replied that she had seen the body 
of a man almost naked, with only a check 
shirt on, lying dead at the bottom of the 
pool. For many years nothing happened to 
confirm this vision. My informant, a most 
intelligent young lady, had often heard the 
story, and knew that nothing had come of it. 
But not more than five or six years agoa 
man drowned himself in that very pool, and 

when found he had nothing on but a check 
shirt! Thus the vision was fulfilled many 
years after its appearance. 
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Many such stories have reached us from 


various quarters. Those we have given may 
suffice to show that the race of Highland 
seers is not extinct, and that at any rate 
there lingers in many a glen and clachap 
strong belief in a certain weird prophetic 
power. We shall not enter on the question 
how far such belief is justified. We leave 
that to psychological philosophers. A little 
cross-questioning, however, would probably 
change the aspect of many of these strange 
tales. The late Dr. Norman Macleod, father 
of the former and present editor of this 
magazine, who was well known and greatly 
beloved throughout the length and breadth 
of the Highlands, used to tell the following 
amusing story, which illustrates how much of 
the belief in “second sight” may be due to 
mere superstitious credulity. He was, on 
one occasion, travelling from London with a 
gentleman who had little difficulty in con- 
cluding that his companion was a Highlander. 
Theconversation turned on Highland supersti- 
tions, and among others upon “second sight,” 
regarding which the doctor related several 
instances as credible as those we have given 
above. The gentleman laughed and said he 
had been in India, and had seen much more 
wonderful things done through legerdemain. 

“Do not scorn what I say,” said Dr. 
Macleod gravely, “for I myself possess ‘second 
sight’!” Later on he threw himself into a 
rapt attitude and began describing a house, 
and the sea-side, and a little pier of big 
stones, on which stood an old gentleman and 
two ladies, evidently waiting some one’s 
airival, These he depicted minutely. The 
gentleman was filled with astonishment. 
“Sir,” he said, “had you known these you 
could not have more accurately described 
my home, where I am now going, and my 
father, and my sisters !” 

Before they parted the young man made 
an appeal to the doctor. “I must know 
who you are! What has occurred is the 
most wonderful thing in all my experience, 
and I would like to know more of you and 
of the strange power you possess.” 

After keeping him in suspense for some 
time, the doctor said, “Since we may never 
meet again I will reveal the secret of this 

ift. I read your name on your hat-box. 
Ton are the son of my old friend. How is 
he and your sisters? Give him the warm 
respects of Dr. Macleod, and as for yourself, 
never express your disbelicf in ‘second sight’ 
again |” 

The moral of this funny story needs not 
be pointed. 
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HOPE. 
By ROBERT RICHARDSON. 


H® lips are gravely smiling, and she hath grave dark eyes, 
Lit with a clear yet wistful light as are the autumn skies ; 

She moves in sweet authority, no feverish haste she knows, 

The morning and the evening star are set upon her brows. 


Her realm is viewless wide, she holds the keys of Life and Death, 
She is the hero’s latest sigh, the toiler’s daily breath ; 

Courage and Patience do her hest, they are her ministers, 

The upper and the nether springs of Faith and Love are hers. 
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The burden of the day is sore and can be shared by none, 
| A fragrant hour of rest and peace comes with the setting sun ; 

‘ Beneath the sultry breath of noon the heart and spirit droop, 

A still voice falls at vesper chime, the whispered tones of Hope. 


All through the wan night watches, unholpen and alone, 

We grapple with a vague unrest, our prayer a faithless moan ; 
Till the cool blowing winds of sleep our throbbing brows have fanned, 
And with the dawn Hope stands so near that we may touch her hand. 




















Hope for the youth stands beckoning upon the mountain height, 
And waves him onward with white arms and eyes of radiant light 
To an enchanted land that lies behind the sunset bars, 

Beyond the glittering sunrise, among the morning stars, 


Hope for the man is as a spring of water crystal-clear, 

At which he drinks when thirstiest, and gathers heart of cheer ; 
An angel whose bright wings the dust and moil of day may hide, 
But whose light rustle he still hears in the hush of eventide. 


And Hope for those who long have borne the forefront of the fight, 
Is as the afterglow that rims the twilight cloud with light, 

They fear not for the valley chill, beyond, clear heaven smiles, 
And already they are voyaging to reach the Happy Isles. 


She counts no rank, from a calm sphere looks unimpassioned down, 
And she regards with equal eyes the cottage and the crown ; 
The hero writes upon his shield her legend in star-flame, 

The ploughman whistling down the wind may name her lovely name. 


She cometh with the new-born Spring, she guides the wheeling year, 
With the field-wealth of Summer-tide she hides stark Winter’s bier, 

And leading on the fruitful months through crimson dawns and eves, 
She crowns the travail of the year with Autumn’s swelling sheaves. 
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POOR OLD THOMSON. 
By JOHN REID. 


OOR old Thomson! The sigh 
is not for the Doctor. . He 
came into the world with a 
“p” in his name, and, I 
fancy, a cane in his cold 
crinkley hand. He is no 

t older now than he was when 

} I was a boy. His foot is as firm at this 

moment as it ever was, his eye is as fearful, 

and his brain as free from the cobwebs of 
thought. Age cannot wither him. 











to pay extra for it, he was himself a lad. 
But what an old lad he was! He could 
count twenty years, maybe, but to get to 
college he had come through the struggles, 
hopes and fears of a lifetime. He was thin 
and very tall, and stooped a little from 
shoulders that looked like the framework of 
a strength the builder had repented of at- 
tempting to construct. Dark eyes, set deep 
in the pale, dreamy face, expressed the normal 
state of his mind and body—want. Lean 





























But as for poor old Thomson, he was born 
old. When he came to the Seminary as 
assistant English master, with leave to teach 
Latin to any small boys whom he could get 


and hungry, and huddled together in little 
heaps for warmth and protection, were the 
hairs of his slight black beard and moustache. 
Poor old Thomson was as plain as a pike- 
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staff, but when we boys found out that he 
“did” handsome, we forgot that he seemed 
ugly and old, and laughed no more at his 
odd ways. 

I was possessed of Satan on that day, I 
think. Here was a new master who had 
things to learn, which I would teach him. It 
was my habit to sit at the top of a class of 
three, a small certainty the evil effects of 
which are with me to this hour. It fostered 
pride and stupidity. Thomson must have 
seen this when he jocularly told me I was 
wrong for once. 

The moment I had put the “e” before the 
«;” IT knew it to be wrong, but the dunce of 
the class sawit as soon asl did. He snapped 
his fingers and shouted—‘‘Thief!” My being 
wrong and Alec Carter right would have won 
only a smile from any one who had known 
us both ; but Thomson said— 

“Please change places with Carter, White.” 
Now, to be at the bottom of the class was an 
ignominy I had not endured since my first 
year init. Even the Doctor recognised my 
monopoly in the top. 

Carter’s alacrity made it worse. He either 
didn’t see the black injustice of the order, or 
he enjoyed seeing it. By all the rules of 
pedagogy, I should have gone down, not two 
places, but one—till the next question, when 
Carter would again have found his level. 
My soul rose up in wrath. I went down 
one place sullenly. 

“To the foot,” said Thomson firmly. Books 
were forgotten; all eyes were now glued 
upon us. 

“But,” I expostulated, “we don’t do it 
that way. You go down ‘one’ when you're 
wrong.” 

“Well, you’re wrong again in disputing 
with me, so down another ; please to go.” 

I decided that this was sheer tyranny 
rubbed in with humour. I did not then 
know that Thomson, having seen my “ top- 
of-three ” pride, had decided to give it a fall. 

My rage swelled till colours danced in 
front of my eyes. I sat resolutely still. 

“Come, come, White!” said Thomson 
sharply. Through my teeth I hissed—* It’s 
ashame!” This was open rebellion, and all 
round us the boys were on their feet in an 
ecstasy of delight. 

With difficulty Thomson continued to smile. 
“Things do happen in this world, White, 
that don’t seem to us fair. ‘Yours not to 
reason why,’ but to go down or—take the 
consequences.” 

In spirit I was on the field of Bannock- 
burn. I felt the blood come away from my 


face, but, shutting my lips tightly over the 
ultimatum, I replied—“ I won’t go down.” 
“Think a moment, White,” said Thomson 
—“TI won't drag you, easy as that would be. 
I want you to do this because you ought to 
do it. You're not a dull boy. You can see 
that my authority must be supreme in the 
class. You're very angry just now, but when 


youre calmer you'll be sorry about this. 
Frankly, I have my reasons for sending you 
to the foot, but you must take them on trust. 
I like a lad of spirit, but discipline must be 
Now, will you do my bid- 


maintained. 
ding ?” 

“No,” I answered stoutly. 

I was in a fever. I felt the force of 
Thomson’s quiet appeal, but my pride was 
in arms. The boys were watching me, and 
I dared not “hen” the thing when I was 
fairly in it. Thomson seemed to leave this 
factor in my stubbornness out of account as 
I left out of account his need to establish his 
position as a master. 

“Then you will come with me,” he said, 
“to Dr. Thompson. And I am sorry to have 
to take a boy in for punishment on my first 
day here. I had hoped we should get on 
better together. Do be sensible, White. I 
give you a last chance to obey me.” 

I can now see that Thomson must have 
felt more anxiety than I did. He had got 
his post, on trial only, after much effort. 
The Doctor might have concluded that he 
was too young to control us. His bread and 
butter were at stake. He did not know that 
the Doctor’s ever affable tawse was only too 
eager to be of use in the world. 

My hearing and my sight were partially 
lost in the tumult of my feelings, but I rose 
sullenly, as the length of the man made it 
impossible to resist him. 

He led me by an arm towards the door 
amid the sniggers and suggestive gestures of 
the smaller boys. He was looking down 
upon me as on a study of humanity, pity 
blending in his face with curiosity and some 
admiration. I felt a wave of heat rise into 
my chest and struggle there for passage, ‘a 
tidal wave of impotent pride and passion, the 
sort of thing that in men makes criminals. 
It burst into my brain, and I didn’t know 
any more what I was doing. The boys told 
me I wrenched myself out of Thomson’s 
grip and flung my open book right into his 
face. 

I knew that I had done something final. 
For a moment poor old Thomson stood be- 
wildered. Then he cleared his eyes with his 
hand, picked up the book, and, lifting me by 
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the collar of my jacket, bore me, like a 
drowned puppy, from the class-room. With 
the other fellows this display of power 
eclipsed my heroism, and, because he could 
take me up as if I had been a puppy, he left 
the court of their judgment without a stain 
on his character. 

He set me down in the hall to cool, but 
said no word. Then he marched me into 
the Doctor’s map-hung chamber of horrors. 

“White!” said the Doctor, surprise chas- 
ing delight over his pink face—‘ What has 
he been doing ?” 

“TI told him to go to the bottom of the 
class, Dr. Thompson, for a mistake in spell- 
ing. It seems to be the custom here to lose 
only one place, so White thought it unfair, 
and , 

“Refused to go?” broke in the Doctor 
eagerly. Thomson bowed. 

“Did he? Did he? We'll see about 
that,” and already one hand was fondling 
the tawse in its pigeon-hole as if it had been 
a kitten in a basket. 

Not a word from poor old Thomson about 
the book thrown in his face! I had ex- 
pected to be expelled for this unheard-of 
crime, and as I stood before the Doctor I 
did not see him but my mother’s eyes full of 
reproach and misery. 

But poor old Thomson, with a red mark 
on one side of his nose and a speck of blood 
on his under lip, said never a word. 

How gratefully I took that “twenty ” 
from the Doctor, and apologised for my dis- 
obedience. I neither felt the pain nor the 
humiliation. I was thinking, thinking, think- 
ing of what I had escaped and of whom I 
had to thank for it. 

Poor old Thomson became my hero. Out- 
side of the doctor’s room I begged him to 
forgive me. Seeing how excited I was, he 
put his hand on my head, and said, smiling 
brightly : ‘‘ You and I will be good friends 
yet, Johnny. Iam glad our quarrel is over. 
Don’t come into the class again to-day. I'll 
give you a half-holiday, and get your books 
for you.” 

Friends? I would have died for poor old 
Thomson when I felt his big lean hand on 
my head. An awe fell upon the school when 
they saw him take out my books. It was 
settled that I had been expelled. 

When I told them afterwards how old 
Thomson had behaved, it was carried on the 
spot that the school should demonstrate. At 
lunch-time on the following day we gathered 
under the windows instead of spurting for 
the playground. Thomson came forward to 





see what was wrong. He stood there eating 
his bun, all the dinner he ever had, out of a 
paper bag, while we wakened the district, 
Those cheers came from the heart, and Mit. 
chell and I, having sore chests afterwards, 
had some faint hope of dying for poor old 
Thomson after all. 

The Doctor “‘ss-s-ished ” us away. Thom. 
son was laughing over his bun, but as he 
left the window he half took out his hand- 
kerchief and thrust it back again hastily as 
if ashamed of the use he had meant to make 
of it. 

He and I were great friends after this. It 
became my custom to wait for him when 
school was over and walk part of the way 
home with him. It seems to me now that [ 
did not go all the way because I felt his 
pride and guessed that he was poorly lodged. 
When he was sure that I was not a little 
snob, he asked me to come up to his room 
for a book. It was a poor room in a common 
street. He did not apologise for it, but I 
felt his eyes upon me critically, and not for 
worlds would I have let him see any dis- 
appointment in my face. 

In spite of his reticence, a craving for 
some kind of sympathy made him tell me 
that his parents were too poor to help him. 
I had a suspicion that he was not too poor to 
help them. A very hunger for knowledge 
had drawn him to the town. He had no 
friends, no money. His will to go to college 
had been his way there. He taught by day 
and studied by night, reading in his spare 
moments poetry, for which he had a passion, 
and anything between the covers of a book. 
He it was who took me from “ Rob Roy,” 
“William Wallace,” and “The Scourge of 
the Antilles,” and set me to read ‘“‘ Westward 
Ho!” Then, seeming to forget that I was 
not as old as I looked, he gave me “The 
Idylls of the King.” If it had been Greek I 
would have tried to read it at his bidding. 
I fear I looked upon it as a classical puzzle, 
and could not find in it the enchanting stories 
that he told me in prose and bade me search 
out in the verse. 

“Over these chimneys, Johnny, what do 
you see ?” he would ask. 

“The college spire.” 

“Well, don’t lose sight of it. Go up there 
some day.” 

“ But I’m going to be a merchant.” 

“No, Johnny, don’t do that. Knowledge 
is better than gold. Think of it. The day 
might come when, like so many business men, 
you wouldn’t care to read anything but the 
newspapers,” . 
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He would set one hand on my shoulder 
and one on his books, saying, “Go to college, 
and keep a little poetry in the world and a 
little light in your soul.” 

I did not vex him by persisting, but I 
looked round his shabby room and through 
the chimneys at the big terrace above the 
Park, and the Philistine in me turned from 

try to comfort, from “The Idylls of the 
King” to the daily newspaper. But all the 
more I worshipped poor old Thomson, who 
did not yawn over poetry and envied no 
merchant prince. 

He was to talk to me again upon this sub- 
ject after the holidays. On the first day of 
the autumn session as, sunburnt, happy and 
listless, we turned over ragged old books and 
discussed new ones, the Doctor came briskly 
in and said, 

“Well, boys. Glad to see you all back 
again, with so many others who will share 
your studies this session. I trust your holi- 
days have made you eager for hard work. 
You have all got the new books? That’s 
right. I will give out the lessons myself to- 
day. The assistant-master will be with us 
to-morrow. Some of you will be very sorry 
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to hear that your late master, Mr. Thomson, 
died during the holidays from the effects of 
a cold caught in spring, his system having 
fallen too low to enable him to throw it 
off.” 

“ Now, boys, your books.” 

Dead? I leant my head on my hands and 
looked down into an ink-bottle sunk in the 
desk. I remembered that cold. When I 
spoke of it, he would laugh the matter off, 
give a funny little cough, and say he had got 
his death this time. His system too low! 
That meant over-work and starvation. 
Was college worth it? Poor old Thomson 
thought it was, and died for his faith. I 
seemed to feel his big lean hand on my bowed 
head. ‘You and I will be good friends yet, 
Johnny.” If I looked up, should I see him 
bending over me with a comical look of 
questioning wonder in his sad brown eyes ? 
Splash, splash, in the ink-bottle. Great 
tears were dropping through my fingers. I 
rose sobbing like a girl, and going out into 
the hall, no one hindering me, I leant against 
my overcoat and “had it out.” The big 
lean hand on my head gave me strength to 
bear it. 


UPS AND DOWNS OF AN OLD NUNNERY. 


By tuz Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D., Aurnor or “ THz Commne or THE Fatars.”” 


FIRST PAPER. 


Fae. wise man will ever begin to read 


any history worth reading without 
having a map before him. I give 
notice that I am going to try my 
hand at a short history more or less ve- 
racious ; therefore it will be necessary for 
my readers to open the map of Norfolk, and 
to follow me with the eye as I take a brief 
survey of the ground. 

From Hunstanton, at the north-west cor- 
ner of the county, to Downham Market, 
lying almost due south, there runs, for a 
distance of twenty-five miles as the crow 
flies, a line of low sand-hills, as we may call 
them, which mark the ancient coast-line of 
Norfolk on this side, on which a number of 
villages grew up slowly many ages ago, 
when the river Ouse flowed much nearer to 
the aforesaid villages than it does now. 


~ 


About halfway between Hunstanton and 
Downham lies the once flourishing town of 
Lynn, and if you look you will see that the 
river Ouse is all in all to Lynn, or, at any 
rate, that it was so in the old days. The 
Ouse was the western boundary beyond 
which it was not worth while for the Nor- 
folk men in the early times to fix their 
habitations ; for all to the westward of the 
river stretched an enormous morass, say 
fifteen miles from north to south, and eight 
or ten from east to west. Its boundary 
on the east was the Ouse, on the west the 
Nen. It is even now a dreary region, a 
land of marshes and big drains and swamps. 
The water is naught, for all its horrible 
abundance, but the land is very rich in pas- 
ture such as cattle thrive on. There is one 
portion of this fenland which rises a few feet 
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above the general level of the surrounding 
marshes, and this in Roman times—to go no 
farther back—must have presented the ap- 
pearance of an island, pretty much as the 
Isle of Dogs did in times not so very far 
removed from our own; and gradually there 
grew up here, too, some villages which are 
now remarkable for their very magnificent 
churches, each with some interesting feature 
of its own. 

The Roman occupiers of the land may be 
said to have made this district what it is, by 
raising a stupendous rampart to keep out the 
sea, which had a trick of inundating the 
country hereabouts, and this immense sea- 
wall remains to this day. Nevertheless the 
Great Ouse was periodically overflowing 
large breadths of the marshland on this side 
and on that, and the struggle between the 
stubborn industry and energy of man, and 
the sullen river crawling along and floun- 
dering and sprawling over the meadows and 
drowning the herds, never ceased. There 
were always wide tracts of muddy waste and 
loneliness which had their tales to tell of 
broken hearts and disappointment and sor- 
row, if only there were anybody who cared 
to listen to the dull and dreary stories. And 
all this went on for hundreds of years. 

Then there came a time when England 
was cursed with the curse of long wars, and 
when the law of the stronger prevailed, and 
when might carried it over right—when, 
indeed, there was no right and the weak had 
to go to the wall; and poor men and women 
despaired of any redress for their wrongs 
and of any security for their lives and any 
hope anywhere of peace or happiness in this 
world. And they said to themselves and to 
one another, “ Let’s give it up, this vain and 
cruel contest with the pitiless ones. Let’s go 
and hide ourselves in the deserts and in the 
swamps, where no one will come and hunt 
for us, and where we will eat our own bread 
if we can grow any, and catch our own fish, 
and milk our own kine. If we enter into the 
city we shall die there, and if we sit still we 
die also. Now, therefore, come let us hide 
ourselves among the tall reeds shaken by the 
winds, where the wild-fowl make their nests 
and leave their eggs. Peradventure the 
fierce and strong will not miss nor find us. 
If they kill us we shall but die.” 

So they slunk away and hid their heads by 
twos and threes, and they gathered strength 
for the future from the hope that where 
wicked men were not, there only God was 
to be found; and they kept one another’s 
hearts up by resolving to lift up those hearts 
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to the unseen Father, and to seek Him day 
and night in prayer and praise, if haply they 
might bring Him nearer to themselves who 
was their only help in those very troublous 
times. 

Thus it came to pass that once upon a 
time—and that means in the times before 
the Norman conqueror came to make him. 
self master of England—a certain damsel, 
whose heart had been strangely stirred, 
looked about for some lonely place where 
she might “serve God,” as the phrase was, 
without disturbance from any earthly ene- 
mies ; and she found for herself a spot which 
in the after-time was called Crabhouse, and 
which then was all wild and desolate, and 
for a great distance round there were no 
dwellings of men. Under her guidance there 
gathered sundry other damsels, and they 
built for themselves a little chapel to the 
honour of God and the Virgin Mary and 
St. John the Evangelist, in the which for 
many a day they kept up the worship of the 
Most High. 

So runs the story. It is all written in old 
French, which my Parisian friends would 
find a little hard to read, but it must be all 
true, for it is so very old. Were the damsels 
all lovely and graceful and lady-like and well- 
to-do? I should say decidedly not. I sus- 
pect they were poor spinsters of a very un- 
certain age; they probably could only just 
read or write ; they had no friends, and they 
must have been very ill-clad, very cold, very 
rheumatic, and every other day they must 
have had the ague. 

The place where these poor women settled 
and tried to hide themselves was just at the 
edge of that sloppy island that I have men- 
tioned before. It was on the left bank of 
the Ouse, and it got to be called Wiggenhall 
St. Mary in the after-time. 

Was their chapel a very gorgeous edifice, 
with star-ypointing pinnacles, and stained 
glass windows, and all sorts of beautiful things 
to delight the eyes and bring joy to the 
damsels? Very decidedly not, again. It 
was at best a wretched little shanty, built of 
drift-wood that had been carried down the 
Ouse, and it was covered with a mean roof 
thatched with the reeds that the poor damsels 
had to cut with their own hands from the 
river bank, and furnished with a log or two 
to sit on, and a mud floor, and, perhaps, some 
ugly little image of the Virgin and her Babe. 
And the wind and rain came in through the 
tiny apertures that served for windows, in 
which there was never a pane of glass, but 
only provided with rough shutters which 
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were set up against the storms ; and then, 
the walls were made of logs, and between 
the logs there was more mud which the 
damsels had puddled with their own poor 
hands. 

But the damsels held on to their little 
habitation, and a priest came from time to 
time, ministered in their chapel, and gave 
them words of comfort and counsel; and 
they worked hard and prayed hard, and little 
by little the look of their settlement began 
to improve and there went up a good report 
of them and people came to look at them, 
and came not empty-handed ; and what had 
been a mere wilderness of sedge and ooze 
became almost a pleasant place to visit, and 
the damsels had made it into the semblance 
of a quiet home. 

So the years went on. But, in A.D. 1086, 
the great Conqueror sent forth his orders by 
which the whole realm of England was 
divided among certain commissioners, who 
were bidden to make a great survey of every 
cultivated acre, and to put it all down in 
their return to the great King. And there 
came, as I think, an evil day for the poor 
damsels. For the King’s officers found them 
out, and they asked them, sternly, ‘‘ Who 
are ye? And whose land is this that ye are 
keeping your cows on, and growing hemp 


and oats and oziers on, and building your 
houses on, not to speak of that chapel of 
yours? Whom does it all belong to?” And 
the damsels shrank before the great bearded 
men, and they answered, tremblingly, “This 


land is ours. It was but a poor swamp a 
while ago, and we have made it what it is. 
Whom should it belong to but to us?” 

But the bearded men laughed scornfully at 
the damsels, and they said: “Ye are squat- 
ters, and nothing else! The land can’t be 
yours. You stole it from somebody. Speak 
up; whom did you steal it from?” So the 
damsels were very much frightened, and they 
pitched upon somebody who was a recog- 
nised landowner hereabouts, but who he was 
nobody can now tell. He may have been 
anybody, but he gave them a certificate, or 
charter, testifying that they held the land of 
him, and that charter was their title-deed. 
The story goes that they kept that charter, 
and handed it down in safe custody to those 
that came after. 

How long the damsels kept up their method 
of life in the swamp, which gradually began 
to assume less and less the appearance of 
desolation and loneliness till the little settle- 
ment had become a patch of reclaimed land, 
there is no evidence to show. I daresay 
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other damsels, the rejected, the undowered, 
and, now and then, a lonely and childless 
widow with some few goods and chattels of 
her own, joined them. The poor women, 
doubtless, went about doing some little good 
in their own simple and unambitious way ; 
sometimes took care of other women’s babies 
when their mothers had to go out fishing for 
eels and picking up oysters and mussels for 
a livelihood ; sometimes they adopted some 
wretched little orphan ; sometimes tried their 
hands at nursing the sick, or at teaching 
young girls who wanted teaching sorely ; and 
sometimes they laid out the dead and helped 
to bury the corpse in the muddy grave ; doing 
it all in a quiet, business-like way, making 
no fuss and getting no honour and glory 
from it all—except only that sort of recogni- 
tion which takes the shape of a wring of the 
hand from a great horny fist, and now and 
then a sob which needed no words to make 
it eloquent, and now and then a whisper 
from quivering, bloodless lips, saying, “ Kiss 
me, sister. Kass me, poor sinner—only once 
—before I die!” And one by one the poor 
damsels passed away, too; emaciated by 
years of ague and racked in every joint by 
the chronic rheumatism, and glad to end it 
all because yonder there was the great hope 
of better things. But there were others who 
took their places, and went on doing as they 
had done, and living just as humbly. 

But one day there came tidings that the 
waters of the great deep were rolling in. Did 
the huge waves come tumbling over the Ro- 
man bank—or the clouds of heaven pour 
down their burden of rain so heavily that the 
lazy Ouse could not carry off the rainfall—or 
had some portentous tides risen up and driven 
the river back, saying, angrily, as it were, 
“We want no more of you?” I know not. 
Only this is told us, that one day there was 
a great flood, and in a few hours it had 
swept away all the labours of years, and they 
that were left of the poor damsels found 
themselves houseless and homeless — the 
place knew them no more. There is some 
reason to fear that almost all of the good 
sisters were simply drowned, for we only 
hear of a single survivor, and her name was 
Sister Joanna ; and because she had no place 
to hide her head in now, she made herself a 
little cabin in the churchyard of Wiggenhall 
Magdalene, which was about a couple of 
miles from the old Crabhouse settlement, 
and there I suppose she ended her days. 
They called her an anchorite, because she 
lived all alone with none to minister to her 
wants, and she was venerated by the people 
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hereabout as a holy woman and one better 
than themselves: and there, I suppose, she 
died, and there lie her bones, unless some 
crazy body-snatcher has dug them up since 
then, as the body-snatchers are prone to do. 

But though the flood may have drowned 
almost all the damsels, and certainly did 
overwhelm their dwellings and their chapel, 
and all the work of their hands, yet even 
great floods subside at last. And so it came 
to pass that after a while the reclaimed land 
—of course very much the worse for the 
deluge—rose again as the river subsided ; 
and once more the question came up, whom 
did the land belong to, now that the good 
women were all dead? This time the ques- 
tion was easily settled, for it escheated—that 
is, reverted to the Lord of the Manor of 
Wiggenhall St. Mary—en engleys Moder 
Cristes, as the dear old chronicle explains it 
—and the name of this good man was Allan 
Fitz Richard of Wiggenhall. 

At this point there comes in another side- 
light. I daresay some may have already 
said to themselves before they have read thus 
far, “Who performed the services for the 
damsels in their chapel, and gave them the 
sacraments, and prayed with them when they 
were dying, and buried them when they 
were dead?” Well, it so happens that we 
know something about this good man. His 
name was Aylmer Cook, and when the flood 
came he escaped it, and he survived it appa- 
rently for some years, and he was known in 
the neighbourhood as Aylmer Kok, le cha- 
peleyn de Crabhus. In those days the clergy 
might marry if they pleased, and in Norfolk 
almost all the clergy were married men, and 
the good chaplain was married too, and he 
was not only a husband but a father, for he 
had a son named Allan, and his wife’s name 
was Agnes. 

Now, Mistress Agnes was a lady by birth, 
for she was none other than the sister of 
Allan Fitz Richard whom I mentioned be- 
fore. And it looks very much as if brother 
and sister had a strong love either for each, 
for Agnes called her son after her brother’s 
name and her brother gave her a not incon- 
siderable dower. For when the little estate 
which had been flooded when the damsels 
had been drowned reverted to Allan Fitz 
Richard, he would have none of it, but he 
gave it over to his sister and her husband, 
and it became their possession to deal with as 
they would. The good chaplain and his wife 
now did their best with the lands that had 
come to them, and having scruples (such as 
were very strong indeed in those days) about 
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appropriating to their own use what had 
once been set apart for the service of God in 
any special way, they made the land over, 
after the fashion of those days, for the sup. 
port of certain religious houses to form part 
of their endowments ; but in some way or 
other, which it is difficult to explain, they 
reserved a portion of the estate for the con. 
tinual maintenance of the original establish. 
ment at Crabhouse, if it should ever be 
revived. 

It seems, too, that the little society was 
kept up. It seems that there still remained 
some fragments of the old buildings, such as 
they were, and I guess that now and then 
some attempts were made to revive the old 
common life, and the old devotion, and the 
old habits of usefulness and self-denial which 
had been the glory and the beauty of the 
little society at its first starting. But evi- 
dently there was no leading spirit now, and 
no head—no rapt devotee with her spasms 
of awful penitence and throbs of an ab- 
sorbing love, and yet with a clear brain that 
looked difficulties in the face and saw how 
they were to be overcome ; one, too, who had 
the gift of governing those most difficult of 
creatures to govern firmly, to wit—good 
women with a call. Failing such a head the 
body languished, although the old establish- 
ment of the damsels got to be called a 
Nunnery—which was a grand name, though 
it meant very little in those old days. 

For the organization of these houses for 
devout women, who wished to live in the 
society of their own sex, and to help one 
another in attempting to lead a higher life 
than they had strength of will and patience to 
live while in commerce with the world—that 
organization had become much more elabo- 
rate and much more precise in England than 
it had been in the days when the damsels 
first went away into the wilderness ; and such 
little communities began to assert themselves 
and to get just a little airified, much in the 
same way that many a trumpery school for 
little boys in a back street calls itself a college. 
So now we begin to hear of these little humble 
establishments (whose beginnings are lost to 
us in the mists of the distant past) spoken of 
in language which the poor old damsels in the 
swamps had hardly thought of using. For, 
gradually, the life of the cloister had got to 
be a great deal more attractive than it had 
been, and a Nunnery was no bad place for the 
widow or the rejected to make her home in ; 
and a nun had become a personage, too, with 
the possibilities of a career before her, and 
many an old and ruined cloister rose up, 34 
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it were, from the dead—a pheenix that 
sprang from its own smouldering ashes, much 
more splendid than it had ever been before. 

However, it was a long, long time before 
this little Crabhouse Nunnery rose to any 
importance or notoriety. Its original estate 
was a very insignificant little piece of pro- 
perty; the establishment just kept going, 
and that was all, and there is reason to 
believe that for some hundreds—actually 
hundreds—of years it was little better than 
arefuge for poor women in their old age, who 
lived a life in community, and had some little 
difficulty in getting bed and board and such 
clothing as was needful for them, and doing 
very little but pray in the little chapel for 
themselves and their friends and benefactors. 

Not much excitement in this kind of 
thing, my masters! No! Not at all for 
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you and me; but there are many employ- 
ments which you and I should find horribly 
dull, and yet which have their charm for 
those who have, in a manner, been brought 
up to it. I should not, myself, like to be a 
waiter in an eating-house, or a needlewoman, 
even though I were full of orders perpetually. 
Yet I have no doubt there are members of 
those professions who feel a pride and plea- 
sure—the one in putting an extra polish on 
the cruets, the other in clicking at the 
sewing-machine and fixing on the buttons 
with faultless precision. 

However, there came a day when this old 
Crabhouse Nunnery was suddenly startled 
into newness of life, and a new order of 
things came about in a very unexpected way. 
But that part of the story you will have to 
wait for. It will come all in good time. 


— >= 


“SEVEN YEARS—BUT A FEW DAYS.” 


HE rose of the old Genesis romance, 
Rich with the scents that reach our poorer West, 

Attar of Eastern sun and moon, is pressed 

Between the weighty pages, not by chance. 

Rose with the thorn of disappointment’s lance 

And sweetness of all love that trusts and fears, 

Fed on the light of faith, the dew of tears, 

Folds in its hidden heart from careless glance 


The mystery of long patience. 


Who shall say ? 


—Only her shadow passing to and fro 

To some quaint Hebrew melody sung low, 
Or hands clasp’d in the hush of dying day, 
Or subtler secret constant lovers know 
With Jacob Rachel waiting worlds away. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST ON CHARACTER. 


Short Sunday Readings for March. 
By tHe Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Brsnor or Ruron. 


JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


OQ ey ; FIRST SUNDAY. 
N the story of Judas Iscariot we 
have the prominent tragedy 
€) of the Gospels. In Judas 


Iscariot we are tempted to 
think that we have a charac- 


\ar 
6) ter which is so wholly abnormal 


mya that its study can afford little 
practical profit. His crime, we might 
argue, was of such magnitude and 
baseness, the circumstances under 
which it was committed were so unusual, 
XXXIV—15 


and the personage against whom it was com- 
mitted was so unique, that the sin itself 
must be regarded as incapable of parallel 
and the character of the offender out of 
comparison with ordinary life. This state- 
ment has much truth; but the argument on 
which it is based is dangerous. Arguing 
in this way we must put the character of 
Judas into a place by itself ; he would stand 
as one who had appeared in the history 
of the world at the time of its most momen- 
tous spiritual crisis, and yet out of whose 
life and action no lesson could be learned ; 
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and the story would cease to have any prac- 
tical relation with human life. This 1 be- 
lieve would be a disastrous way of dealing 
with the story, and in the end could only 
lead to a false method of estimating character. 
On the contrary, therefore, I believe that 
though the circumstances in some respects 
must be considered as unparalleled, yet the 
elements involved in the action of Judas 
are elements at work in ordinary every- 
day life. His action is made vivid and ex- 
ceptional by the presence of our Lord, but 
in the character of the temptation of Judas 
there was nothing very exceptional. Judas 
Iscariot was an ordinary character, exposed 
to an ordinary temptation ; the time was ex- 
traordinary, the events were extraordinary ; 
but Judas acted after a fashion which, so far 
from being extraordinary, is a fashion in 
which many are still acting. The type of 
character which he represents is a type of 
character which may be met with every day. 


I.—THE CHARACTER OF JUDAS. 


It will be well in the first place to recall 
some of the theories which have been put 
forward concerning the character of Judas. 

There are several theories advanced. 

1. There is the usual or common view that 
he was a man of thievish disposition, over- 
come by the love of money. This is pro- 
bably the popular view. According to it, 
Judas Iscariot did a great wrong, accom- 
panied by a deed of revolting treachery, for 
the sake of miserably small money gain. 
Now it is quite true that men have perpe- 
trated atrocious crimes for the sake of some 
paltry sum of money. I have heard of a 
man who murdered a woman for the sake of 
fifteen shillings. As far as human nature is 
concerned, there is no difficulty in a theory 
which represents Judas as betraying Christ 
for thirty pieces of silver, but the difficulty 
of accepting such a theory lies in the su- 
preme folly with which it charges Judas. 
Judas occupied a position of trust in the 
band of the Apostles; he was the treasurer 
of the little company ; he had opportunities 
as such of enriching himself; he had the 
handling of sufficiently large sums of money 
to make him eager to maintain his position. 
On one occasion the offering of one disciple 
—the woman who brought the precious oint- 
ment—was roughly estimated as worth threc 
hundred pence, a sum equal to about £10 of 
our money. If then gifts of this amount 
came into the keeping of Judas, is it reason- 
able to suppose that he would for the sake 


of an immediate gain of a far less sum of 
money deprive himself of the position which 
he enjoyed? The thirty pieces of silver re- 
presented barely £4 of our money ; the post 
of treasurer among the followers of Christ 
was worth more than this. The theory which 
only has the desire of an immediate and 
paltry bribe is not adequate to the case. 

2. Archbishop Whateley put forward an- 
other theory. It was subtle and ingenious, 
According to him, Judas was hardly a traitor, 
He was rather one who, believing in onr 
Lord’s power, sought to put Him in a position 
in which He would be compelled to exercise 
it in some startling, unique, and triumphant 
way. It never, according to this view, oc- 
curred to Judas that our Lord would sub- 
mit to arrest or death; in putting Him by 
an act of betrayal into danger, he gave Him 
the opportunity (which he never doubted 
would be used) of confounding His enemies, 
Such an opportunity was wanting; nay, Judas 
believed that our Lord desired such an op- 
portunity ; the disciple read his Master's 
wishes and created the opportunity which he 
believed his Master would welcome and use. 
Christ bad twice before displayed His self- 
protecting power, and He would do so again, 
But the language of our Lord concerning 
Judas is too strong and too decisive to allow 
us to be satisfied with this theory. (Mark 
xiv. 21.) 

3. De Quincey’s theory has some resem- 
blance to Archbishop Whateley’s, but it is 
even more refined. According to it, Judas 
believed in the power and the genius of our 
Lord, but he regarded Him as one who, 
though possessed of wonderful gifts, was yet 
deficient in the robustness of character which 
was needful for a national success. He con- 
cluded then to force our Lord into a position 
in which necessity and peril would compel 
Him to do what from weakness of character 
He would never do of His own free will. 
Here, as in the previous theory, there was no 
faithlessness of soul in the act of apparent 
treachery. The fault of Judas was rather 
the fault of presumption than of treason. 
He presumed to believe that he knew better 
than his Master ; he presumed to sit in judg- 
ment on his Master’s character, and his pre- 
sumption led to the awful catastrophe. But 
here again the fault of Judas is a fault which 
has its root in a mistake and not in a dis- 
loyalty, and the words of our Lord concern- 
ing the traitor lose their fitness. 

4, Professor Fairbairn has advanced an- 
other view. The betrayal was due to disap- 
pointment. The hopes which Judas had 
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cherished were seen to be vain; the kingdom 
on earth was not to be. Disappointed hope 
turned to hate, and hate sought to avenge 
itself by treachery. This theory is quite in 
harmony with human nature ; men do so act, 
and history can give us cases. But the theory 
does not satisfy me. There are facts and 
conditions in the story which lie outside its 
range. ‘The sin becomes one of impulse and 
passion. Bad and base as it was, does the 
type of character merit all that Christ said ? 
And, again, are the pilfering habits of Judas 
sufficiently considered ? 

5. I venture to propound another theory. 

There are three motives which lead men 
to attach themselves to a new movement. 
Men may be moved either by conviction, or 
by contagious enthusiasm, or by self-interest. 
Of these motives, conviction and self-interest 
have roots, and they are strong enough to 
keep men loyal to the movement even after 
many of those who have only been moved by 
contagious enthusiasm have forsaken it. The 
sympathetic ardour which glows in many 
hearts has frequently no whit of intelligence 
in it; but conviction and self-interest are 
usually intelligent enough. Thus the stronger 
part of men join a movement through convic- 
tion ; the larger part through contagion ; but 
there is a certain portion of mankind who 
join it from interest. 

It was so when our Lord preached. There 
were souls in whom moral earnestness was 
awake ; they were anxious to know and un- 
derstand the signs of the times ; they desired 
to seek and do the highest and the best. 
God was the King of the world; they be- 
lieved it; and when Christ appeared they 
recognized his mission as of God. They had 
mixed motives ; for they were weak as men 
are weak, but they were sincere, and they 
welcomed Him as a Teacher and a Reformer, 
as the hope of Israel. Men like Andrew and 
Peter and James and John joined the cause 
of Christ with simple and sincere convictions ; 
they believed in Him; whatever mistaken 
hopes they might cherish, they felt the moral 
and spiritual influences of Him, and they 
believed in Him. As the movement grew, 
numbers gathered around it. Curiosity and 
indolence even may have drawn some, but 
the growth of the multitudes generated that 
heat of contagious enthusiasm which is at 
once so wonderful and so uncertain. But 
the growth of the movement attracts others, 
who are not prompted by mere curiosity or 
stirred by the magnetism of the crowd. They 
come because it is worth considering what 
gain there may be in it. They join it when 


they have persuaded themselves that it will 
profit them to do so. 

To this last class belonged Judas. Ina 
double sense he came from without. “Only 
of one of those chosen by Jesus” (says Haus- 
rath) “is it certain that he was not a 
Galilean but a Judean; and this solitary 
man from Judah, who had found admittance 
into the circle of the Galileans, was the one 
who betrayed Him.” He came from a dis- 
tance ; his nature was never stirred by the 
passing sincerity of contagious enthusiasm. 
He threw in his lot with the followers of 
Christ with deliberation and with faith, only 
so far as calculation is faith. He did believe 
that our Lord would achieve a great success ; 
he may have believed, as others did, though 
with more self-interested speculativeness 
than others, that the new Prophet was the 
Messiah, the destined King. At any rate, 
the venture is worth some risk. He joins 
the society. His gifts win for him a place 
among the foremost. He becomes not only 
one of the twelve, but the one of the twelve 
who holds the post of treasurer. His natu- 
ral aptitudes marked him out as the fittest 
man for such a position. He has made him- 
self of importance in the movement. When- 
ever good fortune smiles, he cannot fail to 
share in it. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
1l.—THE HISTORY OF HIS SCHEME. 


AND good fortune seemed to smile. The 
multitude of the followers of the movement 
increased. The great works of Christ and 
His mighty and enthralling words drew the 
people ; they heard Him gladly. The impres- 
sion of His greatness deepened and spread. 
Impressions grew into expectations. Expecta- 
tion became impatient. The Prophet Teacher 
must submit to the people’s will. That which 
their hopes and.their confused faith dreamed 
that He was, He must be in fact. They deter- 
mined to take Him by force and make Him 
a King. All this Judas must have perceived ; 
and the gladness of imminent success must 
have been his. 

But the attitude of our Lord at this mo- 
ment must have surprised many. Instead 
of courting this popular movement, He retired 
from it. It was not His purpose to become 
a temporal king. He withdrew Himself ; and 
His withdrawal chilled the growing enthu- 
siasm. The hopes of the populace, easily 
moved, were shaken ; their expectations were 
shadowed by a doubt. If he was not going 
to be King, their hopes had been mistaken. 
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They did not understand Him; and when 
people do not understand, they distrust. 

Changes in the popular mood are readily 
gauged by those who touch the world on its 
financial side, and Judas’ position gave him 
opportunity of noticing the first symptoms 
of waning popularity. He felt the pulse of 
public opinion, and he knew when it began 
to beat with calmness; he could calculate 
that calmness might lapse into indifference. 
New possibilities began to display themselves 
before him. It is possible that he may have 
miscalculated. Suppose he had made a mis- 
take ; suppose that the teacher and worker 
of wonders should prove to be a failure; 
suppose that instead of grasping kingship 
He sinks so low in popular esteem that the 
people no longer welcome His words, or 
regard Him as a prophet. He has enemies 
already ; Pharisee, Sadducee, and Herodian 
hate Him—His safety is in the enthusiasm 
of the people ; their indifference would be 
the opportunity of His enemies. A little, a 
very little change in the popular temper, and 
the whole situation would be reversed ; and 
Judas would find that he had cast in his 
lot with a losing, and not with a winning 
cause. 

Now what would be the natural conduct 
of a person without any convictions under 
such circumstances ? Matters have not de- 
clared themselves finally ; it is still possible 
that the cause of Christ may triumph, but 
it is also possible that the priestly party may 
be able to contrive His overthrow. Prudence 
would suggest such an arrangement of his 
affairs as to stand well with both sides. He 
must, to use a slang expression, hedge ; so 
that whatever happened he would be safe to 
win. And this is precisely what Judas does. 
Without breaking with the party of Christ 
he opens up negotiations with the other 
side. He knows that overtures will be wel- 
come, and he makes secretly the bargain of 
betrayal. It is the precaution of worldly 
wisdom. Whatever happens, he is safe. He 
has put the priestly party under an obliga- 
tion ; and should they triumph he will have 
claims on their gratitude. On the other 
hand, should his earlier hopes be realized, 
and Christ emerge triumphant out of the 
coming conflict, these secret transactions 
need never be known. He is still one of the 
chosen band of Christ, high in place and 
prestige, and legitimately entitled to con- 
sideration in the day of success. It is part 
of his policy not to detach himself from 
Christ as long as there remains a chance of 
Christ’s victory. Our Lord has sometimes 
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acted with a sudden and resistless power, 
and wrought deliverance at the moment of 
direct peril. It may be so again; and Judas 
cannot afford to lose the chance of participa. 
tion in such a glorious triumph. To the last, 
therefore, he keeps up the appearance of 
loyalty ; he sedulously endeavours to dis. 
connect himself with the arrest-party: he 
goes before them ; he greets his Master with 
a kiss, as though he had come alone. All 
this is a part of the scheme which he has 
devised. His determination is to appear to 
our Lord as on His side, and to the priestly 
party as on their side. 

The scheme gives the character of the 
man who devised it. Most men have some 
rag of principle which they can hoist asa 
fiag in the hour of temptation ; and even if 
their principles vanish under stress of temp- 
tation it is because they have been over- 
mastered in the fight. But Judas is the type 
of the man who has no principle. He cannot 
plead weakness, or the force of temptation, 
for the simple reason that he laid aside all 
principle beforchand. He has only had one 
guiding principle, and that is self. He is 
for God or for God’s enemies with equal 
readiness, so long as he himself is safe. 
There are poor weakling souls who, driven 
by feebleness and fear, cannot bring them- 
selves to live energetically either for right or 
wrong. They dance like withered leaves 
before every wind of fear. Such souls Dante 
kept on the uttermost edge of the Inferno, 
stung with the remorseless bites of those 
winged fears which made them loathsome 
to themselves. But these were weak : they 
lacked the hardihood of such venturesome 
treason as Judas perpetrated. He was ready 
with cold and calculating prudence to sacri- 
fice the dearest and noblest influence of his 
life to secure his own interest ; for him in 
whom self-interest has slain every better 
impulse of the heart—admiration, gratitude, 
love—there is the nethermost place in the 
underworld ; he will give it its name: his 
place is in the Judecca. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
IlIl.—THE EFFORTS TO SAVE HIM. 


Ir is well to notice that Judas did not fall 
at once and unwarned. Characters grow: 
the features which attract or repel us are 
products of will and circumstances; for 
character is not a gift but a formation. 
Judas had the same chances of better things 
which his brother apostles had. There were 
mixed motives, no doubt, in the hearts of 
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all. The narrative shows us that the worldly 
spirit sometimes broke forth in rivalry (Mark 
ix. 33, 34, and x. 35—37) and in covetous- 
ness (Matt. xx. 27); the leaven of worldli- 
ness was there. But in the other apostles 
devotion and fidelity to their Lord over- 
mastered the lower impulses of their hearts. 
“One man,” as Bishop Thirlwall said, “‘can- 
not be described as more selfish than 
another.” What is true is that one man 
curbs the selfishness less than his neigh- 
bour does. The comrades of Judas had 
weaknesses and worldly desires even as he 
had; but they yielded themselves to the 
good influence which was so near them. 
They did not wholly understand Christ's 
teaching ; but that teaching, even when not 
grasped, being followed by willing hearts, 
lifted their conceptions to higher levels, and 
helped to free them from the moral tyranny 
of self. But in Judas the self-interest was 
allowed to grow ; he fostered it in thought ; 
he nourished it by habitual embezzlements 
of the funds entrusted to him. Character 
grows from habits; and he adopted bad 
ones. 

This was not all. He thrust away from 
himself the helping hand which Christ’s love 
extended to him. From the earliest time to 


the latest moment, Christ sought to save the 
traitor from himself. 

Let us recall Christ’s method. 
not receive recruits without caution. 
the case of the young and wealthy man who 


He did 
Take 


sought eternal life. Our Lord made the 
young man sift his heart ; He brought him 
to the test. ‘Sell all that thou hast.” It 
is a picture of our Lord’s method. No man 
should join his band under any mistake if 
possible. Christ sought to arm with weapons 
against self-deception those who volunteered 
to follow Him. Above all things He makes 
it clear that riches and worldly wealth are 
not to be looked for by those who come 
after Him. The incidents recorded in the 
close of Luke ix. are enough to convince 
us of this. “A certain man” (was it Judas 1) 
“said unto him, I will follow Thee whitherso- 
ever Thou goest.” And Jesus said unto him, 
“Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have 
nests ; but the Son of man hath nowhere to 
lay his head.” No words can more clearly 
point out that earthly advantage must neither 
be sought nor expected by those who would 
follow Him. If the certain man in this case 
had been Judas, full of speculative hopes and 
dreams of possible wealth and splendour, the 
answer of Christ is an explicit cantion, nay 
a rebuke of any such anticipations; but 
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whether this “certain man” were Judas or 
not, it is enough to remind ourselves that our 
Lord’s method was to place before those who 
sought him the need of complete self-sur- 
render and the banishing of worldly dreams 
and futile expectations of temporal glories. 
Not unwarned then (we may well conclude) 
did Judas attach himself to Christ’s com- 
pany. 

There were after-warnings also. Generally, 
the tone of our Lord’s teaching respecting 
worldliness was one constant warning. To 
a man like Judas, trying to secure his own 
interest, and making this the prime object of 
his thoughts, the words, “‘Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon,” came like a trumpet-toned 
note of alarm. 

But besides general language like this, 
there were utterances of our Lord’s which 
in the light of Judas’s character sound like 
direct and special efforts to awake him from 
his dream of self. Read in the light of 
Judas’s designs the parable of the unjust 
steward. The steward has wasted his 
master’s goods ; he has been unfaithful in 
his trust. Judas has been unfaithful; he has 
tampered with the bag. The steward is 
awakened by the danger he is in of losing 
his position. How does he act? He secures 
his retreat by making negotiations with the 
other side. Judas is alarmed by the thought 
that his position may be insecure. How 
does he act? He opens up negotiations with 
the enemies of Christ. It is aclever scheme. 
As far as worldly and unprincipled sagacity 
can go, it is shrewd. The actor shows a 
determination to secure himself at all costs. 
But does it answer? In this world it may. 
Unscrupulous smartness does sometimes suc- 
ceed on earth. The faithless steward may 
secure for himself a refuge among those 
partners of his guilt whom he has placed 
under an obligation—yes, in the world, in 
earthly habitations, it may be so; but such 
methods will secure no welcome, when men 
fail, in eternal habitations. The irony of 
the warning is an arrow for the heart of 
Judas. 

Or, again, the parable of the wedding 
garment had its message for the traitor. It 
was one thing to refuse te come to the wed- 
ding ; it was another to come, and to come 
in the beggarly array of one’s worldliness. 
To disregard the invitation was a fault ; but 
to accept it without entering into the spirit 
of it—to be there in hollow and empty form, 
the mockery of its gladness, a dark shadow 
upon its brightness, this was to provoke a 
darker doom than the sin of refusal met 
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Did the heart and mind of Judas not feel 
that the pictures had familiar touches and 
that the message of the parable was for him 
as well as others. 

Still more emphatic is the warning, given 
at the time when our Lord had by His 
action refused the kingdom, and when con- 
sequently doubts began to grow strong in 
the mind of Judas. The disciples began to 
melt away ; the refusal of the temporal crown 
followed by the spiritual teaching respecting 
the bread of life was too much for the carnal- 
minded among Christ’s followers ; the signs 
of disaffection and discontent were easy to 
read. The heart of Judas was already a 
traitor’s heart ; worldliness and self-interest 
were slowly and surely vanquishing every 
loyal obligation. Then it is that our Lord 
speaks the words which reveal in one moment 
the schemer’s heart in all its hideousness, 
‘Did not I choose you the twelve, and one of 
you is a devil?” Must not the soul of Judas 
have whispered to itself, “It is I. To this 
image must I come if I allow this thing to 
gain the mastery over me.” 

Christ’s efforts to save His disciple sinking 
into such an abyss of baseness did not end 
here. As the crisis draws near, He puts 
forth fresh and final attempts to save him. 
‘“¢ Ye are not all clean,” He said, at the time 
when it was not yet too late for the traitor 
to cleanse his fault. Christ still stood near 
at hand in the garb of service, stooping to 
wash the earth stains from His disciples’ 
feet. “Ye are not all clean.” He had 
washed Judas’s feet when He said it ; but the 
cleansing of the feet was not enough for one 
whose heart was still foul. Yet it was not 
then too late. The foulest might yet be 
bathed in the stream of the cleansing love of 
Christ. But the words of Christ wake no 
softening thoughts in the traitor’s mind. 

One more effort Christ will make. At 
the supper table He quotes the words, “ He 
that eateth my bread lifted up his heel 
against me” (John xiii. 18). Later still 
more explicitly, “One of you shall betray 
me” (John xiii. 21). Even then it was not 
too late. The last step had not been taken 
by Judas. But, as with a man sliding down 
a steep place, the impetus of temptation was 
too strong. He takes the food from the 
hand of Christ. With treason in his heart, 
he does not hesitate to take that pledge of 
affection and loyalty. There is a treachery 
in the doing so ; the Nemesis of base acts is 
further baseness. “After the sop Satan 
entered into him” (John xiii. 27). The 
crisis is passed at that moment. He will 
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not turn back now. “That thou doest, do 
quickly” (John xiii. 27). “He went out 
straightway ; and it was night.” An hour 
later, his treason was an accomplished fact, 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 


IV.—THE CATASTROPHE. 


THE inward story of Judas’s life is a story 
of help refused and warning disregarded, 
The tender efforts of his Lord and Master to 
save him are put away. 

How far did Judas understand these efforts 
of Christ on his behalf? They were warn- 
ings to his spirit ; the warnings were directed 
primarily, and at first exclusively, to the 
moral sense of the man. In the beginning 
there was no hint as of Christ saying, “] 
suspect you.” On the contrary, the warn- 
ings were of that better sort which teach a 
man to.suspect himself. Our Lord does not 
betray His suspicions of Judas ; He wishes 
rather to reveal the traitor to himself. The 
detachment of a man from his sin must 
ever be a moral detachment—a detachment 
in which a man’s will and conscience co- 
operate against the thing which is base and 
bad because it is base and bad. Christ 
did not wish Judas to be moved merely by 
motives of personal alarm, and under their 
influence alone to abandon his scheme. He 
sought to awaken the man’s moral sense 
against himself. But later he brings to bear 
upon Judas the force of the less worthy 
motive. He gives the hints of coming be- 
trayal. He wishes Judas to realise that 
the most carefully constructed of worldly- 
wise plans have always an element of weak- 
ness in them. No worldly policy can avail 
to receive a man into eternal habitations. 
But Judas, though warned, has dulled his 
soul by sin. The full significance of all that 
our Lord spoke does not reach him. Like 
many other schemers, he obstinately believes 
that his treachery is unknown. Only at the 
very last, it appears, does he realise that he 
may be suspected, and even to the moment 
of the treacherous kiss he hopes that it is 
other treachery than his own which is known 
to Christ. 

Worldly wisdom outwits itself, as vaulting 
ambition overleaps itself and falls on the 
other side. The schemer imagines that he 
had covered the whole ground with his eye 
before he laid his plans, but there is always 
a blind spot in his field of vision. Sin blunts 
the conscience. It also dulls the mind. 
Judas was a peculator. He had enslaved 
himself by secret sin. He would not part 
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He put aside all that reminded him 
He created within himself the cham- 
ber with a closed door. Into that God 
might not come. He cannot admit the en- 
trance of the higher good. How often is 
secret vice the real obstacle to the accept- 
ance of the power of a larger life ! 

Indulging in a secret sin, and judging 
everything by the standard of his own in- 
terests, the sight of anything which conflicts 
with his interests exasperates Judas. This 
is the explanation of his astonishing and rash 
outburst of temper at Bethany. Although 
he veiled his real meaning by some words 
about the poor, yet the irritation which he 
displayed might have provoked suspicion. 
His speech was imprudent. It will be wise 
for him to put in motion the plans which 
will secure him his retreat. It may be that 
he has aroused suspicion. At any rate, the 
foolishly wasteful methods of these followers 
of Christ do not augur well for the success of 
a movement which should be conducted by 
a more prudent and thrifty policy. The 
people are alienated and the funds are wasted, 
which, judiciously administered, might have 
promoted the popularity of the Christ. This 
being so, it is high time that he should secure 
himself, and take those steps which will open 
to him retreat and good fortune should the 
He takes the step ; 


with it. 
of it. 


Prophet of Galilee fail. 
he makes the bargain with the priests ; he 
makes one fatal blunder ; his greedy spirit 
compels him to accept the paltry and in- 
adequate sum of money which was offered. 


Bitterly he will regret this act later. But 
crime has a habit of blundering. In the view 
of Judas, however, he had placed the priests 
under an obligation. Should his Galilean 
Master fail, he will have claims on Annas and 
Caiaphas and their company. 

But it is not part of his policy to forsake 
the discipleship of Christ. It is still possible 
that Christ may declare Himself with invin- 
cible might, and seize in some unexpected 
way the crown which He seems to have re- 
fused. Judas, therefore, rejoins the disciples, 
and keeps his place, hoping that as yet no 
suspicion has lighted on him. It would be 
hard, should the cause of Jesus Christ win in 
the conflict, that Judas should lose the stake 
he had played for and which he had gone so 
far to secure. He takes his place with the 
rest of the disciples. The words of Christ fall 
on a mind preoccupied with selfish schemes 
and with worldly hopes and fears. The 
sense of his treachery moves him but little. 
His mind is filled with the thought of the 
artful plan which he has devised. He will 
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keep up the appearance of friendliness and 
loyalty to the last. Yes, even though it in- 
volves the crowning baseness of the hypocrite 
kiss. “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of 
man with a kiss?” (Luke xxii. 48). The 
words are spoken beneath the trees and in 
the darkness illumined by the waving light 
of torch and lamp. Judas cannot doubt now 
that his treason is known. And yet, these 
other words, “ Friend, do that for which thou 
art come ” (Matt. xxvi. 50), what might they 
mean? What might they not? His Master 
calls him friend and seemingly acquiesces in 
what has been done. Is He about to work 
some startling wonder? He has but a 
moment since sent forth some mysterious 
power ; and the startled band of men and 
officers have shrunk to the ground (John 
xviii. 6). Can it be that his Master accepts 
the situation and sees in it an opportunity 
for some splendid manifestation of power ? 
Will victory dawn out of the hour of disas- 
ter? And if so, may not he, Judas, who 
devised this thing, yet be reckoned as an 
instrument of the triumph ? 

But his fellow disciples have fallen away 
from his side. He makes his way to the 
city. All illusions are soon at an end. His 
Master is condemned—his worldly hopes that 
way have disappeared. 

He has, however, the other side to depend 
on. He will be honoured as the means of 
what the priestly party will consider a 
national triumph. He has been a fool to 
take that money. Under the circumstances 
he could have claimed some worthier reward, 
and even now he may claim something. He 
visits the priests, and with an affectation of 
misgiving, expresses doubts concerning his 
own action. Does he think that they will 
pamper and coax him, laugh at his mis- 
givings, and belaud him as a patriot who 
deserved well of rulers? He is quickly un- 
deceived. In the eyes of the priests he is a 
paid spy and nothing more. Whatever has 
been done is his affair ; he has been paid for 
it, and that is enough. 

The scales fall from his eyes now. His 
dreams have been delusions. He has sacri- 
ficed place, credit, character, friends, and for 
what! Some part of profit might well have 
been his, considering the risks he had run 
and the way he had squeezed his conscience 
to his work ; but thirty pieces of silver—of 
what possible use are these to him? if this 
is all that he can win by his treachery, it was 
better for him before than now. This paltry 
sum of money is useless. He flings it down 
—the price of blood. He goes out alone, 
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He now must needs face facts. He is 
alone indeed. He has played a game, and 
by his calculation he stood to win either 
way, but he has lost. He has no way to 
turn. 

He cannot approach his former comrades. 
The stain of his Master’s blood is on his 
hands. He cannot go back to the priests, 
who have treated him as a paid informer. 
He thought that his skill had kept one door 
open to himself; but both doors are closed 
upon him. 

“What shall I do? I cannot dig: to 
beg I am ashamed.” Did the words come 
back to him now that his clever device had 
ended so disastrously ? Did he now see 
that the habitations of worldly men were 
cruel? Did he now feel that he had closed 
upon himself the door of the eternal habita- 
tions? Did he see that worldly policy, how- 
ever much it may be commended, is scorned 
in heaven? Did the glimpse of the heavens 
from which he had thrust himself seem now 
for the first time to reveal a radiance and 
beauty he never recognized before? Was 
that which now, by his own action, seemed 
unattainable, perceived at last to be most de- 
sirable? Does it dawn upon his mind now 
that there is a nobler victory in patience and 
weakness, even when it suffers, than in hard 
and unscrupulous triumph? Does he now 
perceive the outline of that spiritual kingdom 
which he would have none of ? Does that 
spiritual kingdom seem to his alienated spirit 
to be a land very far off now when at length 
he begins to guess at the beauty of its king ? 

Is it too late for recovery? It is the fate 
of those who play with their consciences that 
they diminish the reserve moral forces of 
their nature. We need not only moral 
power for the ordinary temptations of daily 
life ; we need reserves of moral strength for 
the hours of exceptional trial. The habit of 
moral integrity and spiritual exercise pro- 
vides these reserves. Those who possess 
‘them may stumble but they will not fall; or 
if they fall, they may arise, because they 
have not let go of the hand of Heaven ; and 
the eternal God is their portion. 

But with Judas it was otherwise. He had 
lived a life which circled round self; self- 
interest, self-advancement, self-satisfaction, 
self was its fatal centre. No moral accumu- 
lation had been his; the store of moral 
strength had been exhausted. Struck down 
by the heavy blow of disappointment, failure, 
disaster, he realised now the measureless spi- 
ritual distance which he had placed between 
himself and his Lord. He had no moral 


force of recovery. There was no particle of 
spiritual resiliency left in his nature. Inthe 
midst of the strange and awful collapse of his 
hopes and plans, and of the realisation of the 
bright heaven from which he had fallen, his 
only comrade was the dry terror of his 
heart. He was as a man placed upon a 
thin strip of coast, hemmed in behind by 
hard, unscaleable rocks, and fronting the inex- 
orable waves of the incoming tide. He had 
no power to take up life again by repent. 
ance, and to seek to undo the past by earnest 
and humble work for others. He could not 
dig ; to beg he was ashamed. There seemed 
nothing for it but to lay down that life which 
he had not the moral earnestness to value 
nor the moral courage to face. 

He departed and went and hanged him. 
self. 

Is the picture of Judas an unusual one! 
Is it only once in a century or a millennium 
that such a character presents itself? A 
man possessed of sagacity and shrewdness 
learns to balance probabilities of success and 
to ignore the consideration of principle. En- 
thusiasm for right is inconvenient. Fidelity 
to conviction, to truth, to honour, interferes 
sadly with his worldly prospects. Conscience 
is a troublesome fellow voyager. It is better 
that it should be put overboard. The only 
purpose of life is success. Is the picture far 
to seek? Yet, wherever such men are to be 
found, there are the incipient Iscariots of the 
world. Nay, such are already traitors at 
heart—traitors to themselves, to mankind, 
and to God. It is not, alas! uncommon for 
aman to jeopardise the growth of his moral 
nature for the sake of his worldly interests, 
nor yet for a man to disencumber himself of 
his moral convictions for the sake of his own 
advancement. The rottenness of such me- 
thods is not perceived at first, but when the 
crisis comes the evil foundations of such a life 
are discovered. Absorbing devotion to self 
disintegrates the character. In the flood 
time of temptation it goes in pieces. Ab 
sorbing devotion to the other One than self, 
to Him who alone is the true centre of life, 
consolidates, strengthens, invigorates the 
character. Day by day they grow to firmer 
mould and nobler stature. They are in 
Christ’s hands, and none can pluck them 
thence. They fall not ; they are founded on 
a rock. Moral power is theirs, for they are 
joined in love to Him to whom belongs all 
power in heaven and in earth. Such can go 
their way in peace till the end be; for they 
shall rest and stand in their lot at the end of 
the days. 





* A bullet struck Joscelyn’s horse.” 
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By EDNA LYALL, 
Autor or “ Donovan,” “ We Two,” ‘‘ Kyicut-Errant,” ‘‘A Harpy NorsEMAN,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 


«* A benediction was her face, 
Her heart a very tender place 
Where love conceived the potent rule 
To ache for others, merciful 
Beyond the boundaries of race.” 
Norman R, Gate. 


LEMENCY had found during those try- 
ing autumn months that the best remedy 

for the anxiety which constantly burdened 
her lay in a vigorous attention to the needs 
of other people. What with her household 
duties and the oversight of the children, a 
good deal of writing and reading with her 
grandfather, and the visiting of sundry old 
or sick neighbours, her time was well occu- 
pied. Gaieties she had none; the few merry- 
makings that had been wont to take place at 
the country houses within reach had all been 
put a stop to by the war; some friends were 


alienated from them, some were mourning 
for relatives slain in battle, and all were 
impoverished and anxious, not in the mood 
for social gatherings. 

One afternoon, about the middle of Novem- 
ber, she had walked with Hester to the farm 
nearly a mile from the Court House, where 
the parents of Original Sin Smith, the chil- 
dren’s tutor, lived. Willey Farm, with its 
red-tiled roof, its picturesque gables, and its 
quaint round pigeon-cote, stood close to the 
summit of the ridge of curiously-rounded 
downs known as White Hill; but Clemency 
thought little of the beauty of the glorious 
plain which it commanded from its windows, 
or of the triple chain of downs in the dis- 
tance; what she cared for was the comfort 
and snugness of the delightful old kitchen, 
with its blazing logs and its exquisite neat- 


* Copyright, 1893, in the United States, by Harper Brothers. 
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ness. Leaving Hester to see the live-stock 
with their master, the fine old yeoman, she 
sat cosily and contentedly in the chimney 
corner, listening to the homely wisdom of 
Salome Smith, the mistress of the house, 
who, with her dark gown, white cap and 
neckerchief, and strong pure face, was per- 
haps as good a specimen as could have been 
found of a Puritan dame. 

Stern indeed was the Calvinism of this old 
Englishwoman. A short day of grace, a few 
ultimately saved, a vast majority to be ever- 
lastingly enthralled by a triumphant devil 
who—oddly enough—proved stronger than 
the Saviour of the world: such were the 
articles of her belief. 

But, as is so often the case, she was very 
unlike her creed ; the love to God and man 
which filled her heart left no room for the 
dark doctrines she had been taught to work 
harm ; while the intense earnestness of pur- 
pose, which was the special feature of Puri- 
tanism, the individual consecration of the 
will to God, gave her a wonderful force. 
She seldom said anything remarkable, and 
yet those who talked with her came away 
braced and strengthened. 

“And what news have you of your 
sister ?” asked Salome, twisting the flax on 
her distaff with deft fingers. 

“T had a letter yesterday,” said Clemency, 
“and Faith writes that all is well, but that 
they are anxious lest the way to London be 
cut off. She says that but lately Prince 
Rupert’s troopers seized some waggon-loads 
of cloth on their way from Gloucestershire 
to the London market, and that the country- 
folk groan under his devastations.” 

“He is well named Prince Robber,” said 
Salome Smith. “’I'was he that spent so 
much time in robbing the baggage-waggons 
in Kineton Street.” 

“Yes,” said Clemency; “or, as they say, 
in ‘ plundering,’ a new-fangled word which 
some believe was expressly invented for this 
practice of Prince Rupert’s, but my grand- 
father says ‘twas brought over some years 
back by those that served in the Swedish 
war.” 

“Has Sir Rokert heard again from Mr. 
Heyworth ?” 

“Not since the account of Edge Hill,” said 
Clemency. ‘“ That was written the end of 
October at Northampton, and he was expect- 
ing to march, but spoke of suffering again 
with his knee, which was injured here last 

summer.” 

“That would be hard for him in the long 
marches,” said Salome thoughtfully. ‘“ And 
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often there is marching hither and thither 
with little seeming use or profit. But I take 
it there’s service in it all the same. Tis like 
our comings and goings in the house: jt 
don’t seem that I help on the Lord’s kingdom 
just by sweeping away the dust and redding 
up the furniture, and all to do over again jn 
a few hours’ time, but yet I know ’tis serving 
somehow.” ” 

*T should sometimes like to see how it 
serves,” said Clemency, with a sigh. 

“ Well, dear, and so you shall see and ‘be 
satisfied,’ but not here, I take it—not here,” 

Just then there entered a sombre-faced 
man, with dark hair cropped close to his 
head, and wearing the smallest and plainest 
of white bands between his scraggy throat 
and his ill-cut suit of rusty black. Clemency, 
who by nature hated all extremes, could 
scarcely look at Original Sin Smith without 
a feeling of irritation, and though she tried 
hard to respect him and to see his good 
points, she was conscious of a perpetual 
desire to escape from his presence. She 
soon contrived to take leave, dexterously 
planning a call at one of the cottages near 
the “ Harrow,” in order to have an excuse for 
refusing the escort which Original was not 
slow to offer. 

The short afternoon was beginning to close 
in, and the western sky glowed red through 
the trees as the two sisters, with Gyp, the 
deerhound, bounding along in front of them, 
passed through the little wood or shaw 
which bordered the lane after they had 
crossed Stansted-heath. Clemency paused 
beneath an old yew-tree of which she was 
specially fond, and broke off a little branch 
which was covered with ripe red_ berries. 
Then they walked briskly on, crossing a stile 
into the park, and entering the garden by a 
long path bordered by shrubs, commonly 
known as the Ghost-walk, owing to the trunk 
of an old oak, covered withivy, which in the 
twilight assumed grotesque shapes and had 
scared many a wayfarer. 

“See,” said Hester, as they crossed the 
small courtyard, “some visitor must have 
ridden to the door since we left; there are 
hoof-prints on the ground.” 

“One of the Evelyns from Godstone or 
Wotton, maybe,” said Clemency, entering 
the hall and, with some little curiosity, turn- 
ing towards the study. The lamp was already 
lighted, and the blazing fire dazzled her eyes. 
For a minute she could not see distinctly. 

“Tam glad you have returned, Clemency,” 
said her grandfather. “ Here is a welcome 
guest just arrived.” 
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Her colour deepened and spread as, with a 
sudden rapture of surprise, she perceived not 
one of the Evelyns but Joscelyn Heyworth. 

In the first minute of confusion she scarcely 
realised anything, only knew that once more 
there passed between them that glance from 
soul to soul, that strange consciousness of 
union which during the night of the attack 
on the house had changed her whole life. 
When the greetings were over, and, with her 
fur-bordered cloak and hood thrown aside, 
she had taken her place by the hearth, she 
was able to note more quietly the changes 
that had come over her lover. 

For Joscelyn was changed, as every 
thoughtful man is changed by the first 
entrance upon a great struggle. He had 
looked death in the face many times, he had 
seen strife and bloodshed, had borne hard- 
ship and weariness and pain, had chafed 
under injustice and treacherous betrayal, had 
been stirred to enthusiasm by the courage 
and devotion of others. He looked years 


older, and there was a strength and steadfast- 
ness in his expression which did not quench 
its humorous brightness, but greatly mel- 
lowed it. 

“Has peace been declared ?” asked Cle- 
mency, a great hope filling her heart. 


“ Alas, no,” said Joscelyn. ‘There were 
hopes of peace at the end of last week, but 
little likelihood of it now. The indignation 
against the King’s conduct has waxed greater 
than ever. His needless insult to your 
friend, Sir John Evelyn, was seen to be only 
an excuse to put off the negotiations till the 
city had been attacked. No one had heard 
that Sir John was a proclaimed traitor, and 
it is thought the proclamation was ante- 
dated.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Sir Robert, drily, “such 
craft is possible enough to those who deem 
themselves above law.” 

“Then, too,” continued Joscelyn, “all 
London was furious at the King’s treachery 
in ordering Prince Rupert to attack Brent- 
ford when the Parliament had proclaimed a 
cessation of hostilities, and while his own 
message, calling God to witness his great 
desire of peace and offering to treat in order 
to avoid further blood-shedding, was actually 
being read at Westminster.” 

“What passed at Brentford?” asked Sir 
Robert. ‘ Were you there ?” 

“Our regiment was quartered at Uxbridge, 
sir,” replied Joscelyn, “and Brentford was 
occupied only by Colonel Denzil Holles and 
his brave red-coats, who did so nobly at 
Edge Hill. The early morning was foggy, and 
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the men were resting under the security of 
the flag of truce, when suddenly they were 
surprised by eight regiments of the King’s 
foot and some twenty troops of horse. 
Colonel Holles, though so vastly outnum- 
bered, held out bravely, and as soon as 
Colonel Hampden heard the firing he hurried 
to the rescue with his green-coats, and Lord 
Brooke did the same with his purple-coats.” 

“But you must still have been greatly 
outnumbered?” said Sir Robert, bending 
eagerly forward, his shrewd old face full of 
intense interest. 

“Yes, sir, desperately. Five times we 
charged the streets, trying to open a retreat 
for Colonel Holles and his men, but the 
King’s troops attacked us on all sides. We 
could but just hold out till my Lord Essex 
and the trained-bands of the City were in 
sight, and before they arrived our ammuni- 
tion was spent, and all we could do was to 
fling ourselves into the Thames. Many 
brave fellows were drowned, many swam to 
the other bank, some crossed in barges, some 
in boats, and those that survived joined my 
Lord Essex, and, returning to Brentford, 
managed to beat the Royalists through the 
town and take possession again.” 

“Did the trained-bands all turn out?” 
asked Sir Robert. 

“Yes, sir: ’twas a grand sight. The feel- 
ing against the king was most bitter, and all 
through the night the trained-bands poured 
out of the city to block his road. On Sun- 
day morning there were twenty-four thousand 
men drawn up on Turnham Green, and if 
only prompt action had been taken the war 
might perchance have been brought to a 
successful close. Colonel Hampden and his 
regiment were despatched to Acton in order 
to sweep round the King’s army and put it 
between two fires; but we had but just got 
there when we received the General’s orders 
toreturn. There was much murmuring among 
the men. London was saved from the attack 
planned by the King, his army retiring to 
Kingston and Reading, but it was like the 
day after Edge Hill—no decisive blow was 
struck—a great opportunity was just cast 
away.” 

“Colonel Hampden is much dispirited, I 
fear,” said Sir Robert. 

“He is very patient and full of loyalty to 
those in command,” replied Joscelyn ; “ but 
he is sorely tried by the lack of energy and 
promptitude. On Sunday, at Acton, he 
looked for a moment almost heartbroken 
when we were recalled.” 

“But is there an armistice ?” asked Cle- 



























































mency. “ How is it you could leave your 
regiment ?” 

“Alas!” said Joscelyn, “I have been 
forced to leave it, and to exchange into a 
cavalry regiment ; the old injury to my knee 
has been giving me much trouble ever since 
the march to Edge Hill, and the surgeons say 
I shall never be fit to be in the infantry.” 

“ But I thought the officers rode ?” 

“Only the senior officers—I was but a 
cornet. Had there been a vacancy in Good- 
wyn’s horse I should not regret the change so 
sorely, for that is generally in company with 
Colonel Hampden’s regiment—but there was 
none. And now, through Colonel Hamp- 
den’s good offices, 1 have been appointed 
lieutenant to his friend Sir William Waller ; 
a piece of promotion, but one which I would 
gladly have renounced had there been a 
chance of staying in the infantry.” 

“ Are you on your way to join him now ?” 
asked Sir Robert. 

“ No, I am to return to London by Friday 
night, to take leave of Colonel Hampden and 
bear him news of you, sir; and then at West- 
minster, to receive despatches for Sir William 
Waller and to set off westward.” 

“Tam heartily glad Colonel Hampden per- 
suaded you to come here,” said Sir Robert. 
“Tf you knew how we had thirsted for some- 
thing more trustworthy and complete than 
the vague reports and the news-letters, you 
would have needed no persuasion.” 

“The letter I brought from the Colonel 
will perhaps explain my hesitation,” said 
Joscelyn, colouring. 

“Well, well,” said the old man cheer- 
fully ; “I will read it; and meantime you 
will find your way to your former room, for 
you will be glad to prepare for supper.” 

Clemency, having given sundry orders to 
the servants, returned slowly to the parlour, 
glad of a moment’s solitude in which to enjoy 
her happiness. That sober talk about trea- 
chery and fighting and bloodshed could not 
quench the rapture which made her eyes 
shine with a strange new lustre, and wreathed 
her lips in smiles as she crossed the de- 
serted hall, pausing for a shy glance at the 
steel cap which hung on the wall, and run- 
ning away with a mixture of shame and 
amusement from the sight of her own face 
mirrored in it. 

In the parlour she found her grandfather 
alone, trying in vain to decipher Hampden’s 
hastily-written letter. 

“Tis of no use,” he said. ‘“ My eyes are 
failing, child, and that is the truth. Read it 
aloud, an you will.” 
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Kneeling by the oaken table, that the 
lamp-light might the better fall on the paper, 
Clemency read the following lines :— 


“DEAR SIR, 

“‘T have taken upon me to persuade om 
young friend, Joscelyn Heyworth, to visit 
you again at Katterham Court, and to bring 
you the latest news of the war. It is with 
great sorrow that I part with him from my 
regiment, but this is rendered necessary by 
his health. He has to-day learned that he is 
not, as he deemed, a penniless adventurer, 
for we chanced in the Strand to meet an 
acquaintance of his from Lincoln, who gave 
him the news that his godfather, the late 
Mr. Gainsborough, had bequeathed to him 
all his estate, and so he finds himself pos- 
sessed of comfortable means—just that which 
Solomon desired of the Lord, ‘ neither 
poverty nor riches.’ "Tis not this source of 
income, I take it, that commends him either 
to me or to you, but his nobility in sacrificing 
home and kindred and the comfortable 
maintenance he would otherwise have had 
from his father. I have learnt thoroughly to 
know him during these months, and ’tis a 
great hazard, methinks, to see one of so sweet 
a disposition cast alone upon the world with 
no natural ties. He needs a home in this 
distracted land, and the assurance that there 
are those who care for his welfare and pray 
for the right guiding of his career. I am so 
perfectly acquainted with your clear insight 
into the dispositions of men that I doubt not 
you have long ere this discovered all of which 
I write, and perchance you have already 
perceived —though he assures me this is 
impossible—his passion for your grand- 
daughter.” 


Clemency broke down in utter confusion. 
Sir Robert laid his hand tenderly on her 
shoulder. 

“Do not blush in that fashion, dear child. 
Are we not alone? Has Mr. Heyworth 
spoken of love to you ?” 

“ Never, grandfather ; never a word,” said 
Clemency. 

“He is an honourable, brave man,” said 
Sir Robert. “But, child, though ’tis hard 
to ask you to read this, yet I must hear the 
rest of the letter. Better that you should 
read it than any other person, and my eyes 
are too dim.” 

“There is little more,” said Clemency. 
“Mr. Hampden adds :— 


“Tam one who owes much to an early and 
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happy marriage, and would fain hope that 
my friend, Mistress Clemency, may treat this 
servant less severely than the many she has 
dismissed. God, who only knows the periods 
of life and opportunities to come, hath de- 
signed Joscelyn Heyworth (I hope) for His 
own service betime, and whether happy in 
the possession of the love he cravcs or not, 
he will, I am well assured, find in his need 
Him that Joseph found in Egypt, under 
whose wing alone is perfect safety. Con- 
cerning public events, Mr. Heyworth will be 
able fully to inform you ; time is not mine 
now. Present my service to fair Mistress 
Clemency and her sisters. 

“And let me ever be honoured with the 
style of 

“Your affectionate friend and servant, 

“ JOHN HAMPDEN. 
“ Westminster, Nov. 14, 1642.” 


“Well, my dear, Mr. Heyworth shall speak 
to you to-morrow,” said Sir Robert, “and 
to-night I will myself broach the subject 
with him. You will doubtless be glad of a 
brief time in which to think the matter 
over.” 

He kissed her forehead, and Clemency 
was thankful to be spared any reply, Hester 
and Prue at that moment entering. 

Joscelyn’s patience was sorely taxed the 
next day. Sir Robert had willingly con- 
sented that he should speak to Clemency, 
but everything seemed to combine to hinder 
them from having five minutes’ uninterrupted 
talk. Mrs. Arbella paid a lengthy morning 
visit, servants appeared at awkward moments 
to ask for orders, and as for Original Sin 
Smith he seemed to be ubiquitous, appearing 
in the hall, in the Ghost-walk, in the park, 
in the withdrawing-room, always with a spe- 
cious excuse, profound apologies, and a sanc- 
timonious solemnity of manner which made 
Joscelyn feel inclined to kick him. But when 
the twelve o’clock dinner was over, Sir Robert 
kindly took matters into his own hands. 

“Clemency,” he said, the children and 
their tutor having left the table, “ you might 
take old Noah Snelling that cure for the 
rheumatism of which we were speaking last 
night, and maybe Mr. Heyworth would enjoy 
awalk this bright day, and would escort 
you.” 

So the two set out, shyly enough now 
that the long-awaited time had come, and, 
though no one interrupted them, they talked 
of every subject but the one which was filling 
their hearts. 

Noah’s mud hovel was not far from the 
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south-east boundary of the park, a littie 
below the brow of the hill, in a wilderness 
of brambles and brake fern. The old man 
was so stiff and crippled that he could hardly 
stir from his seat by the peat fire, but his 
eyes gleamed with excitement as he listened 
to Joscelyn’s tale of the war. 

“You have a fine country to fight for, 
young sir,” he said, as they bade him fare- 
well, “and may the Almighty grant you a 
good wife that will keep your heart tender 
through the strife.” His eyes rested so 
curiously upon Clemency that her cheeks 
began to burn, and she was glad to feel the 
fresh outside air as they left the close little 
hovel. 

“‘ How beautiful it is here,” she said, paus- 
ing on the steep bridle-path which led up the 
hill. ‘See, over yonder is War Coppice and 
the Pilgrims’ Way, as they call it—the path 
the Canterbury nilgrims went; I like to 
fancy Chaucer's tolk passing along—‘the 
veray parfit gentil knight,’ and the clerk who 
spent all his money on books, and the young 
squire of twenty years of age, ‘as fresh as is 
the month of May,’ with his ‘lockes crull’ 
and his flower-broidered clothes.” 

“ And the prioress,” said Joscelyn, “ with 
her brooch of gold on which was writ ‘ Amor 
vincit omnia.’ But best of all,” he added, 
offering his hand to help her over the rough 
ground, “I like to think of two latter-day 
pilgrims on a longer and more serious pilgri- 
mage. Tell me, do you think you could be 
willing to fulfil old Noah’s prophecy, and 
keep my heart tender through the strife 4” 

“Tt needs it not,” said Clemency, glancing 
up into the eyes that were eagerly regarding 
her ; “’tis tender already.” 

“Twill not long be so without your help,” 
he said. “ You little know from what already 
you have guarded me, or how unworthy I 
feel to offer you my heart. “Tis presump- 
tuous to hope where so many have failed— 
yet ” 

“Do not speak of the others!” said Cle- 
mency, her eyes flashing with a scorn which 
astonished him. ‘“ There was not one dis- 
interested lover among them all. Most of 
them loved my inheritance ; perchance two 
or three loved my face ; not one loved me !— 
not one!” 

“ How can I prove that my love is true?” 
said Joscelyn eagerly. 

“ You cannot prove it,” she replied. 

There was a silence ; they walked together 
over the springy turf, picking their way 
among the brake-fern. Joscelyn, not under- 
standing those last words, had grown grave ; 
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joy begins in troubled times, 
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when they passed into the lane, and there 
was no longer any excuse for helping her, 
he relinquished her hand. ‘Then, quickly, 
yet with a gentle grace indescribable, she 
deliberately stretched out her hand again 
and put it in his. 

“You cannot prove it,” she repeated. 
* But I do not want proof.” 

He bent over the hand that had put itself 
so trustfully in his, and kissed it with a 
reverence and devotion which no words 


could have expressed. And Clemency, 


weary of suitors who did “protest too 
much,” gave her whole heart to this word- 
less lover, and was at rest. 

It was a late season, and a few crimson 
and gold leaves still lingered on the over- 
arching trees ; away in the distancé, framed 
by the elms and oaks, one could see the roofs 
and chimneys of the little village. Close by, 
an old yew-tree stood out darkly above a 
bank covered with sun-dried moss, 

“Tet us rest here,” said Joscelyn, loth to 
leave the quiet little wood ; “ why should we 
hasten home ?” 

* Yes, let us stay,” said Clemency. “I 
love this old tree. Only yesterday I gathered 
a spray from it covered with berries, little 
thinking how light my heart would be when 
I again passed by.” 

Joscelyn wrapped a fold of his cloak about 
her as they sat hand in hand on the bank. 
“You were not light-hearted then?” he 
asked. 

She gave him a sweet, shy glance, which 
clearly said, “ How could I be when I knew 
not what was befalling you?” 

“JT was thinking of war and death,” she 
added, aloud. “and of this old tree as the 
symbol of both. But now ’tis the symbol of 
love and joy to us.” 

“And yet a reminder that our love and 
” said Joscelyn 
thoughtfully. ‘“ My beloved, are you wise 
to give your heart to one pledged to serve 
the country !—pledged to fight till liberty 
be gained ?” 

* Could I love you were you not pledged ?” 
said Clemency. “Surely not so well, Jos- 
celyn. Was it not the good cause that first 
taught us to know each other ?” 

“Tis true. Yet—to love you—and to 
leave you——” 

He broke off, his whole face shadowed. 
Then with an effort he called back his cheer- 
fulness. “We will not spoil the present 
with forebodings,” he said resolutely. ‘“ This 
yew-tree shade makes one think of church- 
yards, and of the old Britons who, they say, 
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planted the yews for making their bows, 
But what do we care for omens ?” 

“Nay,” said Clemency. “Let it be our 
good omen—the sign of that which outlasts 
time and change, the sign of immortality.” 

Her thought seemed to fill him with light 
and comfort. Love had but just begun fo 
them, and it was eternal ; the perils and wars, 
the strife and separation of time could not cast 
more than a passing shadow over their pure 
happiness. And while overhead the robins 
sang their autumn song and the golden 
leaves floated silently down to the ground, 
these two, in the rapture of Love’s spring- 
time, began to understand something of the 
true meaning of life. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Tt is the glory of Puritanism that it found its highest work 
in the strengthening of the will.’’—S. R. GARDINER, 

On the following Sunday, early in the 
morning, a little party of horsemen might 
have been seen in another part of Surrey 
making their way from London to the head- 
quarters of Sir William Waller’s army. In 
front rode Joscelyn, accompanied by no 
other than Original Sin Smith ; behind came 
Jack Morrison and three new recruits who 
had joined them at Westminster. Original 
had suddenly received what he termed “a 
divine call” to enter the Parliamentary Army, 
and Joscelyn, willing to do anything for one 
connected with Katterham, had taken some 
pains to procure him an outfit and the neces- 
sary introductions, at the same time trying 
to conquer a certain prejudice against the 
man which he felt but could not explain. 

“The Almighty has highly favoured you,” 
said Original in his sanctimonious voice. 
“Not only have you received many choice 
blessings, but you are entrusted with these 
important missives from the Close Committee 
to Sir William Waller, in itself an honour 
for one so young—a sign, too, of the trust 
you inspire.” 

“Nay,” said Joscelyn, who could appre- 
ciate praise, but had a contemptuous loathing 
for flattery, “I was merely the messenger 
most ready to hand. Honest Jack Morrison 
would have borne them just as well.” 

“They would scarce have told a common 
soldier the key to the cypher,” said Original. 
And then he launched into a discussion on 
writing in cypher, not without many a veiled 
attempt to discover from his companion the 
key to the packet he bore to Sir William. 

Joscelyn was not responsive, however; 
he seemed much more interested in studying 
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the country than in discoursing of cyphers, 
and Original began to rally him on his fit of 
abstraction. 

“ Well, well,” the ex-tutor remarked, “’tis 
natural enough for one in love to be deaf to 
questions.” 

Joscelyn smiled. “In truth, I was think- 
ing rather of old times,” he replied. “Do 


you see the line of elms on the ridge yonder ? 
That is Farnham Park ; we are in the neigh- 


‘-Clutching for support at the mane of the horse.” 


all, caught sight of Jervis himself standing 
booted and spurred at the entrance to the 
bar. 

If only it had been Dick there would have 
been little risk of a disturbance, but from the 
bitter hostility of Jervis no truce was to be 
expected. Hastily retreating, Joscelyn gave 
the word to make all speed to the Holt Forest, 
and the men, aware that they were vastly 
outnumbered, urged on their tired horses 
end galloped up the quiet street, startling 
the inhabitants, who came hurrying to their 
doors and windows to see what caused the 
excitement. The bells were ringing for 
morning service, and, as they approached 
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bourhood of my home. What do you say ? 
Shall we bait our horses at the Bush in 
Farnham ?” 

Original thought it would be a good plan, 
and they entered the little country town and 
were just turning their horses under the 
archway of the inn when Joscelyn suddenly 
drew back, for in the square yard of the 
Bush he perceived to his dismay & number 
of his father’s troop of horse, and, worst of 


the opening called Church Passage, 
Joscelyn glanced back along the 
street they had traversed to see if 
there were signs of pursuit. To his 
dismay he found that the Borough 
was already crowded, and in the 
sunlight could see the flash of hel- 
mets and pikes and the flutter of red rib- 
bons. 

He shouted to his men to push onward ; 
faster and yet faster they galloped up the 
long length of West Street, past red-tiled 
houses, past a row of pollarded elms, past 
thatched cottages, but ever with the despair- 
ing consciousness that the Royalist troop was 
fast gaining on them. Two or three shots 
were fired, the bullets whizzed past them ; if 
they could but get clear of the town and 
gain the open country there was yet a chance 
of escape. Just, however, as they reached 
the Plough, an inn on the outskirts of the 
town, a bullet struck Joscelyn’s horse; it 
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plunged, struggled wildly for a minute, and 
finally fell beneath him. Then the true 
character of Original Sin Smith all at once 
revealed itself. He glanced from his captain 
to the Cavaliers, drove the spurs into his 
steed, and bounded over the hedge of the 
nearest hop-ground. 

When Joscelyn gained his feet he found 
that the four other men had formed in front 
of him, and, summoning up all his resolution, 
he gave the word to fire on the attacking 
party. His voice sounded hoarse and unlike 
his own. Had it not been for the thought 
of the despatches he bore and of his duty to 
deliver them safely at all costs, no power on 
earth would have dragged the words from 
his lips. The men fired; but the next 
minute they were engaged in a hand-to-hand 
fight, and Sir Thomas shouted to them to 
yield on quarter. 

The three recruits, seeing that resistance 
was hopeless, allowed themselves to be taken ; 
Joscelyn on foot, with his back to the wall of 
the inn, resisted to the last, and Morrison did 
not fail his master until his horse was killed 
beneath him, and in the confusion he was 
made prisoner. 








“ They said they were not torturing me.” 


“ Yield, in God’s name,” cried Sir Thomas. 

But Joscelyn showed no signs of yielding. 
Perhaps the Hampshire Volunteers, who all 
knew him and loved him, were not over- 
skilful in their attack, for he parried every 
thrust until Jervis, with an oath, pressed for- 
ward and dealt him a terrific blow on the 
head. With a stifled groan he fell to the 
ground, and Dick flung himself from his 
horse and rushed towards him. 

“You have killed him,” cried the boy, in 
an agony of grief. 

Sir Thomas did not speak a word; he 
dared not trust his voice, neither could he 
trust himself to dismount, for he was trem- 
bling like a palsied man. He looked en- 
viously at Dick as the boy unfastened 
Joscelyn’s helmet, lifted the drooping head on 
his knee, and bent over the still, white face. 

“He is no more dead, sir, than the devil,’ 
said Jervis scornfully ; “a blow like that 
could only stun him. Bring forward the 


prisoners. Where were you going this Sur- 


day morning in such hot haste ?” 
“We were going to join Sir William Wal 
ler’s army, sir,” said one of the recruits. 
“Where did you come from ?” 
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“From Westminster,” replied the man. 
“Doubtless they bear despatches,” said 
Jervis, with a look of satisfaction. ‘This 
day’s work, sir, will prove useful, an I mis- 
take not,” he observed, turning to his father. 
“The men’s faces bear out my idea. Stand 
back, Dick, and let me search this cock-a-hoop 
young captain.” 
* “You shall not touch him,” protested 
Dick ; “ it is unfair.” 

“A plague on your scruples—all’s fair in 
love and war. Stand back, I say.” 

But Dick did not stir. 

“He is coming to himself; wait till he can 
answer a question. Are you much hurt, 
Joscelyn ?” 

“My head,” said Joscelyn confusedly. 
“What startled the horses? Where is Cle- 
mency ? She was here but now.” 

“You are thinking of that day at Katter- 
ham,” said Dick, “before this accursed war be- 
gan. Look up—we are in Farnham Street.” 

With a dawning recollection Joscelyn 
opened his eyes, caught sight of the party of 
horsemen, caught sight of Jervis in the fore- 
front regarding him with an expression of 
scornful curiosity—caught sight of his father 
waiting with averted face ata little distance. 

This last sight gave him so sharp a pang 
that even Jervis was struck by the sudden 


- look of pain which could not be hid. 


“He is more hurt than I thought for,” he 
remarked, drawing nearer. “ Dick, you fool, 
I tell you he is my prisoner, not yours,” and 
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disregarding Joscelyn’s half-conscious effort 
at resistance, Jervis deliberately unfastened 
his armour and his buff coat, and in triumph 
drew forth a pocket-case and promptly opened 
it. “Despatches for Sir William Waller ; 
just as I thought,” he cried. “ But in cypher 
—of which, no doubt, Captain Heyworth 
holds the key.” 

Joscelyn, with Dick’s help, had now strug- 
gled to his feet. He looked appealingly to- 
wards his father. 

“Come,” urged Jervis impatiently, “do 
you intend to keep us all day here? What 
is the key to this cypher? Say but that, 
and you are free to go.” 

“Do you expect me to turn traitor?” 
asked Joscelyn indignantly. 

“You are a traitor already!” said Sir 
Thomas passionately. ‘Here is an oppor- 
tunity to return to your allegiance and to 
serve your King.” 

“Why did not you let me die?” said Jos- 
celyn, turning to Dick ; “it would have saved 
us from this.” 

Dick, with an eager appeal in his eyes, 
approached his father. 

“Sir, he has surely suffered enough. For 
God’s sake, let him pass. You have the 
despatches—now let him go.” 

“What!” cried Sir Thomas, all the more 
vehemently because Dick’s words coincided 
with his own desire, “would you have me 
favour my own son when he is false to his 
King? Nay, indeed, let me rather follow the 











‘* You shall have a place in my troop.” 
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example of Brutus. Jervis, these prisoners 
had best be taken to Farnham Castle, and 
Sir John Denham will know how to deal 
with—with the bearer of this treasonable 
packet.” 

Jervis assented. 

“Sir John may bring him to reason,” he 
said, “and he appears to enjoy showing off 
the split in the family. Come, Joscelyn, you 
shall have it to your liking and be made a 
spectacle to men and angels. Buckle all five 
prisoners to your stirrup-leathers, my men, 
and let them walk in the usual way; but lest 
the good folk of Farnham should be scan- 
dalized, their officer had best not be stripped.” 

“Sir,” protested poor Dick, almost broken- 
hearted at this speech, “ you cannot permit 
Joscelyn to be dragged through the town in 
such a fashion. He is still suffering from the 
blow and unfit for it.” 

But Sir Thomas had steeled his heart to 
resist all tenderness to the culprit, and Dick 
only met with a rebuff. All he could do was 
to get a few words aside with Joscelyn. 

“Here is your sword,” he said, returning 
it to the scabbard. ‘No one has yet ordered 
you to yield it; and see what a dint Jervis 
made in your helmet.” 

“T cannot bear the weight of it,” said 
Joscelyn faintly ; “my head aches too much. 
Give the helmet to my servant.” 

“Tf I could only save you from this vile 
treatment !” 

“You cannot,” he replied. “ But it is good 
to see you, dear old Dick. There is much I 
would ask you were my head but clear.” 

‘Now, sir,” said a burly soldier approach- 
ing him, and Joscelyn had to submit to be 
strapped to the stirrup of a man whom he 
recognised as the son of the Shortell black- 
smith. At any other time he would have 
perceived with satisfaction and some amuse- 
ment the man’s intense dislike to the work 
he was set to, but now he was too miserable 
in mind and body to observe it. Bareheaded, 
with pale, stern face, his right hand clutching 
for support at the mane of the horse, he 
walked down the street. The way was lined 
with people, every gibe, every rough word 
reached him, and he heard all as it were 
with Dick’s ears as well as with his own. 

“Good Lord ! ’tis one of the Heyworths !” 
“Ay, ay, the one that turned traitor.” 
“Dragged his father’s name in the mud.” 
“A pestilent Roundhead.” “A sneaking 
hypocrite.” “Look at him now!” “He’s 
not gained much by his treason!” “ Down 
with all rebels !” 

Joscelyn turned a shade.paler, but as the 





horrible hooting and groaning grew mom 
clamorous, he shook back the long hair 
from his face and drew himself up with an 
unconscious dignity of demeanour which was 
not lost on Sir Thomas. 

“All the time he is the best of the lads,” 
thought the poor old father. Then, as Jervis 
rode up to him, he inquired what was amiss, 
for the procession had come to a halt. 

“Sir John Denham has been seen to pas: 
on horseback from the Borough to Downing 
Street,” said Jervis. ‘They say he goes by 
the eastern gate to church. If we dismount 
here and go up this passage we shall doubt. 
less meet him in the churchyard.” 

The six bells had ceased chiming, only the 
big bell tolled solemnly as the strange caval- 
cade walked up the narrow alley and along the 
flagged pathway between the graves. Sir 
John Denham was just disappearing into 
the north door as the Heyworths came into 


‘ sight ; but Jervis was not to be baulked. 


“There will be time to make over the 
prisoners before service begins,” he said, 
hurrying into the church. “I will prepare 
Sir John.” 

The congregation was already assembled, 
but talking was not then considered unsuit- 
able in the nave, and Jervis found no difii- 
culty in explaining all to the Governor of 
the Castle, a middle-aged man, with a sen- 
sual mouth and a high, intellectual forehead. 
He was sitting in one of the front seats near 
the pulpit, and came out into the middle 
aisle to speak to Jervis, watching with some 
interest the strange procession that had en- 
tered the church and was now approaching 
him. Sir Thomas trying to seem uncon- 
scious and disdainful ; Dick miserable and 
haggard-looking, as if he wished the ground 
would open and swallow him; and behind 
them the unwilling soldier leading the young 
Parliamentary officer, whose buff coat, tawny 
orange scarf, and wealth of golden hair, only 
served to make his pallor the more noticeable. 

That he should be dragged into the pre- 
sence of this peaceful congregation, that the 
bitter hostility of his father and brother 
should be carried even into the House of 
God, seemed to Joscelyn the last drop in his 
cup of bitterness. Farnham Church, more- 
over, was full of memories for him. It was 
here that he and Dick had been confirmed 
five years before, and the contrast of the 
present sharp division struck both of them 
very painfully. Then, although the people 
did not hoot him as those in the street had 
done, their silent surprise and their looks 
of scorn and disapproval were almost more 
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hard to endure. For Joscelyn was no sea- 
soned warrior, neither was he clothed with 
that utter self-forgetfulness which makes 
some men practically invulnerable. He was 
very young, very sensitive, very fond of 
popularity ; the ordeal by fire would have 
pained him infinitely less than this walk up 
the middle aisle of the church. The people 
in the transepts and the chancel stood up on 
the benches that they might stare the better, 
the occupants of the galleries craned their 
necks forward to see this unusual sight ; 
Joscelyn was conscious of it all, yet the 
worst pang awaited him. 

“Sir John, as the Governor of Farnham 
Castle I deliver to your hands five pri- 
soners of war,” said Sir Thomas, in a voice 
which betrayed nothing of his real emotion. 
“Four of them wait without; their captain, 
formerly my son, but now a disinherited 
rebel, will yield up his sword to you.” 

A wave of burning colour surged over 
Joscelyn’s face ; the more generous among 
the congregation felt genuine pity for him, 
as he unfastened his sword, and in silence, 
with the look of one cut to the heart, handed 
it to Sir John Denham. 

“The Rector comes, gentlemen,” said the 
clerk, bustling up and motioning them to 
their places. 

Joscelyn glanced at his father; their eyes 
met, but there was no relenting in Sir 
Thomas’s face, though all the time his sym- 
pathy was with the son whom in words he 
had disowned, and probably he had never 
loved him better than at this moment. 
As for the prisoner—having met that cold 
gaze he saw nothing clearly for some time; 
he staggered a little as he stood ; the floor of 
the church seemed to rise and fall like the 
deck of aship. Then he felt a strong hand 
grasping his arm. 

“Come to a seat,” whispered Dick. “The 
service is beginning—at least we are together 
in this.” 

“Dick is still faithful to me,” thought 
Joscelyn, yet, nevertheless, the cruel words, 
“formerly my son,” rankled bitterly in his 
heart. He knelt down in the place to which 
Dick had guided him, conscious of a sort of 
relief in being able to bury his face in his 
hands. 

Then, in strange contrast to what had 
passed before, the voice of the Rector of 
Farnham rang through the old church. 

“To the Lord our God belong mercies and 
forgivenesses though we have rebelled against 
him, neither have we obeyed the voice of 
the Lord our God to walk in His laws 
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which He set before us.” 
brethren ”—— 

Joscelyn heard no more of the exhortation; 
still kneeling, with hidden face, he had 
passed beyond the thought of the present 
distress and separation, and had firmly 
grasped the idea of an eternal kinship which 
was absolutely indestructible—a kinship 
against which the passing blows of envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness were 
powerless to prevail. 

Sir Thomas and many of the people were 
much surprised when the prisoner, who had 
knelt from the beginning of the service like 
one too miserable and crushed to heed what 
was passing, stood up promptly the moment 
the Venite was given out, singing as if he did 
indeed “heartily rejoice in the strength of 
our salvation.” They were utterly puzzled 
—Dick alone understood, and realised that 
it was just what might have been expected 
of Joscelyn. 

It is to be feared that very few paid much 
attention to the Rector’s dry dogmatic ser- 
mon. The people were occupied in staring 
at the prisoner. Old Sir Thomas mused 
sadly over his son’s political views, and won- 
dered how it could have come to pass that a 
child of his should make the disastrous mis- 
take of fighting for that misleading will-o’- 
the-wisp called Liberty and freedom of 
conscience, when Church, father, and self- 
interest, all would have urged him to think 
only of the Divine right of kings. With 
bitterness of soul he watched the resolute 
face of the prisoner, and asked himself what 
he had done that this grievous trial should 
be laid upon him by one of his own chil- 
dren. 

“T have been no Eli, weakly spoiling the 
lads,” he thought. “I have been loyal to 
my God and to my King, and yet the flower 
of the flock has left my fold.” 

Jervis, on the other hand, was absorbed 
in plans for his brother’s further humiliation ; 
Dick was wondering how he could best secure 
a talk with Joscelyn at the castle; and Jos- 
celyn himself sat with closed eyes, rigidly 
still, hearing no single word that was said, 
but living over again a hundred past scenes. 

When the Rector ceased and the congre- 
gation rose he started up in confusion, re- 
turning to a very miserable consciousness of 
all that awaited him. Jervis’s unbrotherly 
plan was, however, frustrated. Sir John 
Denham took no heed of his suggestion, but 
motioning to a young officer of his party, 
who had watched the proceedings with con- 
siderable interest,spoke a few words in his 
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ear, and then introduced him courteously to 
Joscelyn. 

“My kinsman—Mr. Arthur Denham— 
will take charge of you, Captain Heyworth,” 
he said. 

No one could have desired a more pleasant 
gaoler, and Joscelyn ran the gauntlet of the 
spectators both in church and churchyard 
with but little discomfort, for he walked 
between Dick and the Governor’s young 
kinsman, who seemed bent on making things 
easy for him. At the eastern gate of the 
churchyard there was a brief pause ; he sud- 
dJenly remembered that he might not see 
Dick again, and, passing his hand over his 
aching forehead, tried hard to collect his 
thoughts. 

“Tam losing what may be our last mo- 
ments together,” he said miserably; “ yet 
for the life of me, Dick, I can’t talk.” 

“You are still feeling the effects of the 
blow, and no wonder,” said Dick. ‘You 
look fit for nothing but bed. As for talking, 
we may yet, with Mr. Denham’s permission, 
get time for that presently at the Castle, to 
which, if I can prevent it, you shall not be 
dragged on foot.” 

“Faith! I should think not,” said Arthur 

Denham, his brown eyes kindling and his 
dark face flushing at the remembrance of Sir 
John’s hurried account of Jervis Heyworth’s 
malice. ‘My horse is at your disposal,” he 
said, looking with mingled curiosity and 
sympathy at his prisoner. “Or, stay, lere 
is my brother William, who will be glad 
enough to lend his.” 
William Denham, a clever-looking lad of 
seventeen, was only too happy to be released 
from attendance on his kinsman, the Gover- 
nor. He cared nothing for politics, being a 
keen naturalist, and far more intent on 
securing moths and butterflies than prisoners 
of war. With much satisfaction he received 
his brother’s permission to go down to the 
river after some specimens he was bent on 
finding, and Joscelyn, mounting his horse, 
was taken through the town, past the familiar 
market-place, and up the broad picturesque 
Castle Street. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“ And there is a frown of hate, 
And there is a frown of disdain, 
And there is a frown of frowns _ 
Which you strive to forget in eet 
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FARNHAM CASTLE, one of the fortresses 
built during the Civil Wars in the reign of 
King Stephen, had for some time been the 
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residence of the Bishops of Winchester, but 
at the beginning of the war it had been turned 
into a garrison by the King’s Commissioners 
of Array. It was a most imposing building 
with its old grey walls, its more modem 
entrance tower and keep of red brickwork 
ornamented with lozenges of blue, and its 
gatehouse, where a practised eye would have 
discovered a vulnerable point of attack. The 
afternoon had clouded over and the place 
looked gloomy and forbidding enough. Jos. 
celyn’s heart sank as he passed up the stone 
steps which led under a porch to the main 
entrance, and glanced atthe warders and the 
men-at-arms and wondered whether the castle 
was strongly garrisoned. 

Sir John Denham, who had entered first 
with Sir Thomas Heyworth and Jervis, 
turned towards his prisoner as he came into 
the old banqueting-hall, addressing him very 
pleasantly. 

“Tam sorry,” he said, “to be in the posi- 
tion of gaoler to you, Captain Heyworth; 
but we will endeavour to make your confine- 
ment as little irksome as may be, if you will 
give us your word not to attempt to escape.” 

Joscelyn thanked him, and gave the neces- 
sary promise. 

“‘] see you are much spent,” said Sir John. 
“Let us dine at once, and afterwards I will 
put a few questions to you.” 

“Pardon me, Sir John,” said old Sir Tho- 
mas, his colour rising and his voice trembling: 
“but I must decline to sit down to table 
with that rebel. I beg that you will exa 
mine him at once as to the treasonable corres- 
pondence, and then I and my two sons will 
go on to Shortell.” Joscelyn winced. The 
speech made him feel as if he were a sort of 
leper. 

“Pray do not think of continuing your 
journey to-day,” said Sir John. “I will, if 
you please, question Captain Heyworth at 
once and he can dine elsewhere, but I cannot 
permit you to leave us so hastily. You will 
all, I hope, be my guests at any rate till the 
morrow.” 

Sir Thomas was fain to consent to the 
arrangement ; Dick brightened a little, fore- 
seeing that he was now secure of some hours 
with his brother; but Joscelyn was too 
wretched to take any comfort from the 
thought. His father’s persistent enmity 
weighed heavily on him; moreover, some- 
thing in the great hall, with its old windows 
and its dark oak galleries, made him think 
of Hampden House, and he felt a sick long- 
ing for the presence of his leader, with his 
genial face and winning manner and strong. 
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wise sympathy. A sense of utter loneliness 
overpowered him as, obeying a signal from 
Sir John Denham, he followed him across 
the flagged floor to the open hearth where, 
upon the brass dogs, lay a heap of blazing 
wood. On the chimney-piece was traced 
the legend, “A Dieu Foi aux amis foyer.” 
Sir Thomas and the Governor took their 
places on the oak settle drawn up to the left 
side of the fire, Jervis stood behind them, 
and a little in the background, near a low 
side-gallery, lingered Arthur Denham and 
Dick. Facing them all stood Joscelyn, alone. 

“Now, Captain Heyworth,” said the Go- 
vernor, taking up the small letter-case which 
Jervis had discovered ; “this communica- 
tion, which I see is in cipher, is directed to 
Sir William Waller and was found upon your 
person. I know that you and your men 
came yesterday from Westminster ; from 
whose hands did you receive this ?” 

“From the hands of Mr. Pym,” replied 
Joscelyn. 

At the hated name of Pym the faces of all 
present changed. Sir Thomas swore a great 
oath and Sir John Denham’s manner became 
a little less urbane. 

“King Pym!” he ejaculated, glancing to- 
wards Jervis, who, with scarcely veiled 
triumph, stood watching Joscelyn’s troubled 
face. 

“ Was anyone else present ?” 

“Mr. John Hampden.” 

“No one beside ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Were you made acquainted with the 
contents of the missive ?” 

“T was not.” 

“Do you know the key to this cypher ?” 

Joscelyn made no reply. 

“TI repeat, were you entrusted with the 
key-word ?” 

Still Joscelyn kept silence. His eyes were 
fixed on the flagged floor, his face had grown 
set and stern. 

“Your silence gives consent,” said Sir 
John, irritated by the prisoner’s obstinacy. 
“T fully understand that you can read the 
despatch.” 

“Sir, that is precisely what I cannot do,” 
said Joscelyn, looking up and speaking em- 
phatically. 

“Yet you know the key-word.” 

wy 

“ And cannot read the letter?” said Sir 
John sarcastically. 

“No, for ’tis against my honour and con- 
science to do so.” 


“Honour,” broke in Sir Thomas, “Oh, 


ye gods! that such as you should dare to 
speak of honour!” 

Sir John turned with a laugh to Jervis. 
“Your good brother Zeal-of-the-land Busy is 
indeed ‘ zealous for the cause.’” 

“ * As a dog for a bone,’” retorted Jervis, 
readily taking up the quotation from Bar- 
tholomew Fair. 

“T wish, my good fellow,” said the governor, 
turning with his mocking smile to the pri- 
soner, “that you would think less of your 
own honour, and, instead, obey the Bible 
precept, ‘ Honour the king,’ by furnishing us 
with this key-word.” 

Indignation lit up Joscelyn’s face ; with 
dilated eyes and a voice whose vibrating 
tones wakened responsive echoes in Dick’s 
heart he turned passionately to the governor. 

“T will try, sir, to ‘honour all men,’ but it 
is hard to honour those who deliberately 
tempt a messenger to be false to a trust.” 

Sir John looked uncomfortable. 

“You forget, Captain Heyworth,” he said, 
after a brief pause, “that we are living in 
times of war. In most countries one in your 
position would be tortured for refusing to 
read this despatch ; even now there are some 
who would perchance employ torture.” 

“Certainly,” said Jervis, ‘worthy men 
employed it but a few years since. Time is 
saved, valuable information gained and no 
one is the worse ; the prisoner merely suffers 
for a few minutes instead of dragging through 
weeks or months of imprisonment.” 

“Yes, I would have you consider that 
thought of imprisonment,” said the governor. 
“For although I will certainly do my best 
for you here, yet elsewhere you will meet 
with less lenient governors ; months or years 
of imprisonment at your age will be no light 
punishment.” 

Then Dick suddenly started forward, his 
eyes full of tears. 

“ Joscelyn,” he cried, “for God’s sake, 
yield! Don’t you see that you are in their 
power, that they can do anything with you?” 

“ What, you, Dick, even you ?” said Jos- 
celyn reproachfully. His face grew whiter, 
his lips quivered with pain. 

“We do but waste time,” said Jervis im- 
patiently. ‘“ Really, Sir John, ’tis hard that 
loyal gentlemen should be kept waiting for 
dinner. Will you not order the roast from 
the kitchen and the thumbscrew from the 
armoury !” 

He laughed at his own pleasantry, but no 
one else even smiled. Old Sir Thomas, how- 
ever, started to his feet and fixed his keen 
blue eyes on Joscelyn. 
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“Torture is illegal,” he said, in a voice 
which trembled with strong feeling. ‘“ But 
I understand that it is still lawful for a father 
to curse his son. May the Almightly desert 
you in the day of judgment as you have 
deserted your King, may he turn from you 
as you have turned from me—may my 
curse ri 

He was interrupted. 

‘Do you say that torture is illegal ?” cried 
Joscelyn, in a voice that rang through the 
hall; “do you think you are not torturing 
me ¢” 

The silence that followed was broken by a 
gasping sound like the sob of a hunted 
animal, and Sir Thomas Heyworth’s curse 
was never completed, for the prisoner stag- 
gered, then fell heavily to the ground, where 
he lay like one dead. 

The old baronet, assuming an air of indif- 
ference, dropped back to his former position 
on the oak settle, and made a show of warm- 
ing himself at the fire. But his thoughts 
were all the time with Joscelyn and not a 
detail of the scene escaped him when the 
men-at-arms roughly lifted up the prisoner 
and bore him out of the hall. He saw the 
helpless droop of the head, the deathly face ; 
he saw too, with a pang of wrath, the ends 
of the orange scarf—the symbol of their 
division—sweeping the white flag-stones as 
the men moved towards the door. Arthur 
Denham followed and Dick clearly longed to 
follow too, but this was more than Sir 
Thomas could endure. He would fain have 
gone himself, but that Dick should enjoy 
what he felt bound to forego was intolerable. 
He called him sharply back and the boy, 
with a look of misery which moved Sir John 
Denham’s compassion, was forced to obey. 

“Bide your time,” said Sir John, in a good- 
natured aside. ‘You shall see your brother 
later on. Pity that so gallant a youth should 
be on the wrong side !’ 

In the meantime Joscelyn began to be 
dimly conscious that he was being carried up 
a winding staircase, then along a passage. 
Finally, above the tramp of his bearers, he 
heard a voice saying, 

“To the inner room ; lay him on my bed.” 

There seemed to be some question about 
keeping guard, for the same voice replied, 

“No need : he is on parole. You may go.” 

Then the door closed, and he thought him- 
self alone till he felt a hand deftly unfastening 
his gorget and untying the strings of his 
collar. 

“ Dick,” he murmured, without opening his 
eyes, 
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“You shall see him by-and-by,” said the 
same voice. 

Joscelyn looked up and met the gaze of 4 
pair of kindly brown eyes which lighted u 
a thoughtful, refined face shaded by dark 
curls, 

For a minute he was perplexed ; then al) 
that had passed flashed back into his mind, 
and a spasm of pain convulsed his face. 

‘“‘T remember now,” he said, with a shudder. 
“This is Farnham Castle. They said they 
were not torturing me. What”—he gave a 
short laugh much like a sob— what do you 
think ?” 

“T thought it was worse than the thumb- 
screw,” said Arthur Denham. “But don’t 
speak of it. It is over, and some amongst us 
honoured you for your resistance, though it 
made us wish all the more that you were on 
our side. But you are faint. I will tell them 
to bring you food and wine.” 

“T could not eat,” said Joscelyn; “my head 
aches too much.” 

Arthur Denham went into the adjoining 
room, and, filling a goblet with water, brought 
it to his charge. Then, promising to bring Dick 
at the first opportunity, he left the prisoner 
and returned to the banqueting-hall, where 
he was beset by questions. 

“As for his head, I am responsible for 
that,” said Jervis. ‘It would have been 
more to the purpose had I hit a trifle harder. 
In a brain fever he might easily have parted 
with the secret of this key-word.” 

“ Well, well,” said Sir John, “leave him 
tome. If you invoke the aid of Bacchus, 
who knows but the hospitality of Farnham 
Castle may bring about the discovery. He 
is not the sort of lad to yield to threats.” 

Jervis laughed, but Sir Thomas looked ill- 
pleased and hardly spoke throughout the 
meal. By-and-by, when the servants had with- 
drawn and both Sir John Denham and Jervis 
were far from sober, he made an excuse to 
leave the table, and, beckoning Arthur Den- 
ham to the end of the hall, asked to be taken 
to the prisoner. 

“ After all, perchance Sir John is right, 
and we went the wrong way to work with 
the lad; I have been, perhaps, over-harsh 
with him,” he said, “I will try what argu- 
ment will do.” 

“Heaven help the poor fellow!” thought 
Arthur Denham. “I would as lief argue 
with a mule as with Sir Thomas.” : 

But it was impossible to make any objec- 
tion to the proposal of the old baronet, and 
having taken him to the door of the outer 
room the young man left him to his own 
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devices and returned to the gallery to talk 
things over with Dick. 

Sir Thomas closed the door of the ante- 
room behind him and listened for a moment. 
All was still; the door of the inner room 
had been left open: he passed quietly in and 
looked round. On the bed in the corner lay 
Joscelyn. Worn out with all that he had 
gone through he had fallen fast asleep, and 
he lay now in that absolute calm which 
smoothes out of the face all care, anxiety, and 
distress ; he looked the veriest boy, utterly 
unlike the harassed man who had stood but 
an hour ago in the banqueting-hall. “His 


outh is an excuse,” thought Sir Thomas. 
“He has been led astray by wily deceivers. 
Ishall surely convince him by patient argu- 


Wake, my 


ment. If I can but be patient! 
son, wake!” he cried. 

But Joscelyn did not stir. 

“So sound asleep,” thought Sir Thomas. 
“Only a boy could sleep like that. What 
would I not give for the power! Sir John 
shall not try tocorrupt him. I will not hear 
of it. Not that he could succeed. Joscelyn 
has toomuchself-control; with Jervis it would 
be easy enough. Great God! why was it 
not Jervis who forsook me? Why was it 
the best of the lads—the very best? But I 
will convince him yet. I will show him his 
error. Wake up, Joscelyn,” he repeated, 
laying a hand on his shoulder. ‘ Wake up, 
my son !” 

Joscelyn opened his eyes, caught sight of 
his father’s softened face, felt the pressure of 
his hand, and with a rapturous sense of relief 
thought their estrangement was at an end. 

“Father!” he cried, springing up, “I 
knew it could not separate us. Thank God, 
you have come !” 

“You see your mistake?” asked Sir 
Thomas eagerly. ‘You will join me in 
fighting for the right ?” 

The light died out of Joscelyn’s face. 
Overwhelmed with disappointment he turned 
away. “ Alas,” he said; “that is the very 
point on which we differ.” 

“But how is it possible to differ as to 
actual right and wrong?” said Sir Thomas, 
with a desperate effort at patience. “ All 
truth-loving, God-fearing people must think 
alike as to the duty of loyalty to the King 
and to the Church.” 

“But when they see the King and the 
Church false to their trust—abusing their 
position—then they must defend the right,” 
said Joscelyn. 

“False to their trust, do you say ?” cried 
Sir Thomas furiously. ‘ You presumptuous, 


arrogant fool! The powers that be are 
ordained of God. Do you not remember 
the words of the Apostle ?” 

“ Nevertheless God brought to an end the 
rule of the very emperors of whom the 
Apostle wrote,” said Joscelyn. 

“Would you compare our most Christian 
sovereign to the Cesars ?” cried Sir Thomas, 
“our most religious and gracious King! I 
tell you your views are abominable! The 
King can do no wrong.” 

‘*You say so,” said Joscelyn bitterly. 
“Yet had we been as untruthful even as 
mere lads, you would have flogged us. His 
Majesty keeps faith neither with friends nor 
foes.” 

Sir Thomas strode up and down the room, 
making heroic efforts to restrain his anger. 
“T must be calm—I will be calm,” he 
thought. “He is deceived. I must try to 
reason with him. Others are more to be 
blamed who have filled his head with these 
false notions of liberty. I will entreat him 
to return while yet there is time. The boy 
loves me. He will surely see his error and 
turn, if I can but humble myself to entreat 
him.” 

He glanced towards the window. The 
room was in an angle of the tower, above 
the great door, and Joscelyn stood looking 
out over the moat and the battlemented 
walls and across the bare hop-grounds to the 
green hills beyond. In the valley between 
lay the picturesque little town of Farnham, 
the white stone tower of the church rising 
high above the low, red-tiled houses. The 
bells were ringing for afternoon service : their 
cheerful sound fell strangely and sadly on 
the prisoner’s ear ; the dreary conviction that 
nothing in this world could ever make men 
of one mind, that to the end of time there 
must be divided households, took strong pos- 
session of him. For a while he lost sight of 
the deeper truth, and forgot the uniting bond 
of eternal kinship. 

“ Joscelyn,” said his father, speaking very 
gently, “I have been perchance over-harsh 
with you. At home, in the heat of the 
moment, I treated you with much severity. 
I came up here thinking to argue quietly 
with you, but we Heyworths are ill at that 
sort of work, and are betrayed by our hot 
tempers. There yet remains one way which, 
with God’s blessing, may move you to repent 
and take the right side. I empty myself or 
all pride and entreat you, my son. If you 
have any reverence, any love for me, I beg 
you to show it by giving up your rebellious 
schemes, by refusing to fight any longer with 














these blind leaders of the blind. By the 
love I have shown you all these years I 
implore you, my son.” 

Once more the tortured, hunted look came 
back to Joscelyn’s eyes; he sank down on 
the window-seat and buried his face in his 
hands. 

Sir Thomas could see that tears were 
dropping slowly down between his fingers ; 
the sight encouraged him. 

“T thought you would respond to that,” 
he said, laying his hand kindly on the bent 
head. ‘1 thought you were not wanting in 
loyalty and in love to me. Let us forget the 
past. You shall have a place in my troop. 
We will work together.” 

Joscelyn started to his feet and dashed 
the tears from his eyes. 

“Wait! wait! You mistake me, sir. For 
God’s sake, father, believe me when I tell 
you that I love and honour you, and, as far 
as may be, will always serve you. But I 
cannot prove it by being false to my con- 
science. I cannot give up my most firm 
convictions.” 

There was a painful silence. Once more 
the big bell of the church tolled sadly and 
solemnly, as it had tolled when Joscelyn was 
brought a prisoner through the churchyard. 

The glow of hope faded from Sir Thomas’s 
face, a hard look dawned in his eyes. “I 
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have tried to save you,” he said hoarsely 
“but you persist in your wilful opposition, 
It is useless to say more. Don’t talk of love 
and reverence; give me deeds, not words. 
You cannot care for me or you would not 
persist in this wicked, headstrong rebellion,” 

Joscelyn stood absolutely silent ; of what 
use were further protestations? The bitter. 
ness of death seemed to surge over him 
while from below the great bell in the valley 
tolled with solemn, heavy monotony. Sir 
Thomas, torn with conflicting emotions, 
looked despairingly at the dauntless face 
opposite him, at one moment constrained to 
admiration, at the next filled with wrath and 
grief, and above all with his strong family 
pride mortally wounded. 

“T have humiliated myself for naught,” he 
said at length, with intense bitterness. “J 
now finally disown you; from henceforth 
you are no more my son.” 

Joscelyn choked back his emotion. His 
voice rang strangely ; there was a touch of 
triumph in his tone. 

* You may disown me in words, sir,” he 
said, “but kinship is just the one thing that 
never can in truth fail.” 

Sir Thomas could endure no more. With 
a curse—inarticulate from its very vehemence 
—he strode out of the room, banging the 
outer door behind him. 








Milton’s Cottage, from the field and hillside adjoining it. 
Chalfont-St.-Giles, 


IN ARTILLERY WALK, BUNHILL 
1664-—1665. 


see honour of the completion 
of Paradise Lost does not 
belong to the house in Jewin 
Street. but to another house to 
which Milton, with his wife and 
daughters, removed early in 
1664, if not late in 1663. It 
is described by his nephew as 
having been “in Artillery Walk, 
leading to Bunhill Fields,” and 
by another contemporary as 
having been “in Bunhill, oppo- 
site the Artillery Garden wall” ; 
and the two designations mean 
the same thing. The removal 
was to no great distance, for 
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a single row of small 








houses looking over the 
wall into the spacious 
Artillery Ground, and 
having small gardens of 
their own behind. Let 
any one go now from 
the present Jewin 
Street to the nearly 
adjacent street called 
Chiswell Street, and 
then turn out of Chis- 
well Street into what is 
still called Bunhill Row; 
and a little way up this 
Bunhill Row on the left. 
hand he will pass the 
site of Milton’s house in 
what was once “ Ar- 











Jordans.—The old Quaker Meeting House and Burial--ground near Chalfont-St,-Giles. 


it kept Milton still within the same parish 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, in which his Jewin 
Street house was included ; but it took him 
into a part of the parish somewhat aside 
from that street and from the whole of 
the Aldersgate Street purlieu which he had 
hitherto favoured, and more in contact with 
the open country north of London. 

Bunhill or Bunhill Fields was then the 
name for a large space of vacant ground or 
park, with trees and windmills on it, biting 
into the built London on that 
skirt, and connecting itself with 
a similar but narrower vacancy 
farther inwards called Moor- 
fields. Since 1622 the portion 
of Bunhill Fields nearest Moor- - 
fields had been walled in, under 
the name of “The Artillery 
Ground” or “Artillery Garden,” 
to serve as an exercise-ground 
for the London trained bands 
and other soldiery ; after which 
the name of Bunhill Fields had 
been reserved more particularly 
for the unenclosed space left 
beyond the Artillery Ground. 
The subduction, however, hardly 
affected the airiness of the situ- 
ation of Milton’s house. Though 
not directly opposite the 
“Fields,” it was in a lane lead- 
ing to the “Fields” along the 
wall of the Artillery Ground, 
and called therefore “ Artillery 
Walk.” ‘It was, in fact, one of 
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tillery Walk.” No 
longer now, however, at. 
that point will he see. 
the wall of the Artillery 
Ground which Milton’s house and the others 
in the old “Walk” overlooked. The Artillery 
Ground still exists, but it is shut out from 
the view of the present dense row of houses 
forming the left side of Bunhill Row by an 
equally dense row of houses that has arisen 
on the right or opposite side, converting the 
once single-rowed and semi-rural “ Walk” into 
a double-rowed and. populous street. Behind 
the concealing houses on the right hand of 
Bunhill Row is still the old Artillery Ground; 
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Some old houses in Bunhill Row, overlooking the south-west corner of 
Bunhill Fields Burial-ground: Artillery Walk was tg the left. 
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and access to it is easy enough for those who 
may inquire after it. Indeed, it is hardly 
the quest of the site of Milton’s house that 
now brings visitors into that remote London 
neighbourhood ; but partly the celebrity of 
this old Artillery Ground in the annals of 
London, and partly the celebrity of another 
piece of ground of later enclosure close by. 
While much of the open space that once lay 
beyond the Artillery Garden, still retaining 
its old name of “ Bunhill Fields,” has been 
covered irredeemably by the brick and 
mortar of the ever-outstretching maze of 
London streets in that direction, a portion 
of it has been preserved in what is now 
known as “ Bunhill Fields Burial Ground.” 
Not when Milton began his residence in 
Artillery Walk, but while he was resi- 
dent in it, this portion of the Fields, just 
at the end of the Artillery Walk and of the 
Artillery Garden, was bricked in to serve as 
a burial-ground for Dissenters of those 
numerous sects who objected to the burial 
service of the Church of England, and were, 
on that and other accounts, under the ban of 
the Restoration powers. It continued to be 
used for the purpose, and is sacred now as 
“containing the tombs or graves of the Inde- 

ndent divines Dr. Thomas Goodwin and 


. John Owen, the Baptist John Bunyan, 
“the Quaker George Fox, Daniel Defoe, Dr. 
Isaac Watts, and other eminent Noncon- 


formists. Although this distinction of the 
neighbourhood was not foreseen by Milton, 
“it is to be remembered in connexion with 
‘the fact of his residence in Bunhill from 1663 
or 1664 onwards. 

Having planted him in this residence, we 
need at present note only that one great 
association of his life with it which consists 
in the fact that here certainly, before July 
1665, or within the first eighteen months, 
or at most two years, of his tenancy of the 
house, he had concluded the dictation of his 
Paradise Lost. For, precisely at this point, there 
was a break in his residence in the house near 
Bunhill Fields, and we have to follow him 
thence for a while to another place of resi- 
dence, out of London altogether. 

Since April 1665 the Plague had been in 
London, its ravages tending every week to- 
wards that fearful rate of mortality which 
causes the year between that April and the 
next to be remembered with such ghastly 
definiteness in the annals of London as “the 
year of the Great Plague.” People who could 
afford to leave the plague-smitten city were 
fleeing from it in thousands, and dispersing 
themselves, for safety, into all parts of the 


country. So from all quarters of the city: 
but there was a special reason for flight from 
the quarter where Milton had his abode, 
The rate of mortality having begun to ex. 
ceed the possible means of burying the dead 
individually, “ plague-pits,” as they were 
called, had to be opened in several suburban 
spots, into which corpses could be thrown 
collectively and indiscriminately ; and one of 
the places chosen for these “ plague-pits” 
was Bunhill Fields,—the first hint and origin, 
in fact, of the subsequent appropriation of a 
larger space of the same vacant ground to be 
the regular cemetery for Dissenters. Whether 
induced by the vicinity of this special horror 
or not, Milton was one of the thousands 
whom the Plagne drove from London. He 
had asked a young Quaker pupil and admirer 
of his, named Thomas Ellwood, who had 
made his acquaintance in Jewin Street, and 
who was now living in Buckinghamshire, 
to find a cottage for him somewhere in 
that county ; and, Ellwood having accord- 
ingly taken “a pretty box” for him in the 
village of Chalfont-St.-Giles, there was a 
hasty removal of the Milton family thither. 
The date, as I reckon, must have been in or 
about July 1665. 


AT CHALFONT-ST.-GILES. 
July 1665—March 1666. 


Chalfont-St.-Giles is a small and very se- 
cluded village in the south of Buckingham- 
shire, about five miles from Amersham and 
four from the now famous Beaconsfield. It 
is thirteen miles farther north in the county 
than Milton’s former residence of Horton, 
and is distant from London about twenty- 
three miles in all. Coming upon it by the 
usual route from Londo : vid Rickmansworth, 
you descend steeply into a quiet and sleepy 
hollow, containing a straggling street of old 
houses, with an old inn or two among them, 
and the-old parish church just off on the left 
hand ; and, having gone through this street, 
you ascend again, till the village and the 
hollow end, and you are once more on an 
elevated country-road. The “pretty box” 
which Ellwood had taken for Milton was a 
cottage on the left hand exactly at the ter- 
minus of the village on this its upward slope 
out of the hollow. 

It is by a kind of caprice that so much has 
been made of the recollection of the particu- 
lar seven or eight months of Milton’s life 
which he passed in his rustic retreat at Chal- 
font-St.-Giles. Not only was his stay there 
short and casual; but there is no certain 











Milton’s Cottage, Chalfont-St.-Giles. 


record of any occupation of his at Chalfont 
comparable in importance with what is known 
of his occupations in all or most of his many 


other residences. Nor is there the compen- 
sation of being able to connect what one 
might imagine of his restful thoughts and 
musings while at Chalfont with the visible 
aspects of things, then as now, in and about 
that quiet Buckinghamshire village. The 
external world for Milton, wherever they 
took him, had been for the last thirteen 
years but one and the same surrounding 
sphere of impenetrable opaque ; and, unless 
he had become acquainted with Chalfont in 
the days preceding his blindness, all that he 
could now know of it, as they led him about 
in it or on the roads near it, was that it was 
a hollow somewhere in the country, with 
houses in it whenee one heard human voices 
and other sounds. 

It is easy, nevertheless, to account for the 
disproportionate recollection of Chalfont-St.- 
Giles in the biography of Milton, and for the 
fascination of that village now for pilgrims 
o Milton’s account. In the first place, the 
cottage at Chalfont-St.-Giles is the sole tene- 
ment once inhabited by Milton that is now 
certainly extant. While all his other houses 
have disappeared one after another,—the 


house in Petty France the last of them, 
—this humble cottage has survived, and is 
under such care now that it will, one hopes, 
be long preserved. One can see it on its 
old site at the end of the village, a small 
fabric of brick and wood, its flank to the 
road, but its front, with the attached little 
bit of paled-in garden, at right angles to the 
road, and looking to the open fields beyond ; 
one can enter the tiny rooms, and examine 
the old latticed windows, and the other relics 
of the antique cottage-furnishing of Milton’s 
time which still remain in them ; one can sit 
at the front-door, where once there was the 
porch in which the blind man sat in the 
autumn months of 1665, inhaling the garden 
scents, and listening to the songs of birds and 
the lowings of the fielded cattle. This mere 
continued existence of the cottage, were there 
nothing more, would suffice to account for 
the peculiarly strong recollection now of the 
few months of Milton’s life which were 
passed at Chalfont-St.-Giles. But much of 
the interest of the cottage is due to the 
record by the young Quaker Ellwood of one 
incident in it during Milton’s brief tenancy. 
Ellwood, whose own residence at the time 
was in the adjacent village of Chalfont-St.- 
Peter’s, where he lived as a make-shift Latin 
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tutor in the family of Isaac Pennington, the 
chief Quaker gentleman of those parts, had 
been prevented, by an accident to which 
Quakers were then constantly liable, from 
waiting on Milton on his first arrival. Pen- 
nington and he, with eight other Quakers, 
had been thrown into Aylesbury Jail for 
assisting at the attempted burial of one of 
their persuasion without Church rites and in 
unconsecrated ground ; and not till after a 
month’s imprisonment had they been re- 
leased. Then Ellwood made haste to see 
Milton in the Chalfont-St.-Giles cottage, 
with the result, as he tells us, that Milton 
lent him the manuscript of Paradise Lost 
to read at his leisure, and that, when he 
returned the manuscript in a second visit, he 
ventured, after due thanks, to remark “ Thou 
hast said much here of Paradise Lost, but 
what hast thou to say of Paradise Found ?” 
—whereupon, continues Ellwood, Milton 
“made no answer, but sat some time ina 
muse.” But for Ellwood’s record of this in- 
cident, it would perhaps have hardly been 
remembered that Milton was ever in Chal- 
font-St.-Giles at all; but the record is valu- 
able on other grounds. It is a distinct proof 
that Milton had finished his Paradise Lost 
in Bunhill, and had brought the complete 


manuscript copy of it, or indeed more than 
one such, with him to Chalfont; and it dis- 
poses therefore of the supposition of some 
that the poem was finished at Chalfont. 
But what of the further supposition that 


Paradise Regained was begun at Chal- 
font? All the evidence is against the claim 
of Chalfont to that credit either. At the 
utmost we may imagine that the silent 
* muse ” into which Milton fell on Ellwood’s 
suggestion of the new subject did not end 
when Ellwood had gone, but continued. 
Paradise Regained may have been thought 
of at Chalfont, but there was hardly time 
left there for more. 

The interest with which Chalfont-St.-Giles 
and its neighbourhood have been invested by 
Milton’s temporary abode there blends natu- 
rally with the independent interest which the 
locality possesses as a seat and refuge of 
early English Quakerism. At Jordans, in 
the vicinity, may be seen the old Quaker 
meeting- house of these Buckinghamshire 
parts, with the attached burial-ground which 
contains the graves of many of the worthies 
of the Quaker community. Isaac Pennington 
was buried there in 1679, honest Ellwood 
himself in 1713, and the more celebrated 
William Penn in 1718. Milton’s connexions 
with the Quakers were so numerous, and his 
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sympathies with them in their persecution 99 
marked, that one recognises a certain fing 
propriety in the fact that the custody ang 
care of his cottage at Chalfont-St.-Giles has 
been undertaken at last by the Society of 
Friends. 


BACK IN ARTILLERY WALK, BUNHILL, 
March 1666—November 1674. 


The Plague having nearly ceased in March 
1666, Milton was back by that time in his 
house in Artillery Walk, and it might 
have been expected that his Paradise Lost 
would be out in the course of the next few 
months. There may have been negotiations 
for the purpose, but the publication of the 
poem was not to be an event of the year 
1666. In the September of that year, when 
the Londoners had hardly recovered from 
the panic of the Great Plague, they were 
staggering again under a second immense 
calamity. By the “Great Fire” of that 
month, which raged for four days, all that 
had been the densest and most populated 
heart of Old London, from the Tower to 
Temple Bar, measuring 436 square acres in 
extent, was left a mere chaos of heaps of 
charred and blackened ruins, whence smoke 
could be seen rising for months afterwards. 
Business of all kinds was paralysed, the 
publishing business with the rest. Not till 
the following year, when the first shock 
of the calamity was over, and the Londoners 
had begun to address themselves energeti- 
cally to the work of re-edifying the burnt 
city, resuming business meanwhile as well as 
they could in the unburnt fringe of suburbs, 
could Milton begin the printing of his epic. 
His own neighbourhood of Bunhill had 
escaped the conflagration, as had also, though 
more narrowly, the whole of the adjoining 
Barbican, Aldersgate Street, and Jewin 
Street neighbourhood ; and it was with a 
printer “next door to the Golden Lion in 
Aldersgate Street” that Milton made his 
bargain for the printing. This was in April 
1667 ; and in August 1667 the first copies of 
Paradise Lost were out. 

What a book to make its appearance in 
the Restoration world of Charles IL, and 
amid the productions of the Restoration 
wits! So we reflect now ; and the sensation 
was correspondingly powerful then. Not 
immediately perhaps, but gradually as copies 
of the poem got about, and the opinions of it 
by the most competent of the Restoration 
wits themselves found expression, the effect 
was to turn all eyes once more upon the 
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extraordinary blind Republican who had 
been living for so many years, outcast 
and generally infamous, under the cloud of 
his political antecedents. Here, after long 
silence, the blind man, whose early poetry 
had been all but forgotten, swamped as the 
recollection of that had been by the horrible 
series of his Revolutionary and Regicide 

ose-pamphlets, had stepped forth again in 
his first and all but forgotten character, and 
that in no ordinary fashion, but as the author 
of a poem to which there was indubitably 
nothing comparable of its kind in the whole 
previous range of English Literature! Why, 
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in such a case, not be generous ; why let Mr. 
Milton’s antecedents interfere with the recog- 
nition due to so splendid a reappearance # 
Of this reaction of feeling in Milton’s favour, 
even among the chiefs of the Restoration 
world itself, in consequence of his Paradise 
Lost,—gradual since the publication of the 
poem in August 1667, but in full tide, as we 
may reckon, in April 1669, when all the 
copies of the first edition had been sold out, 
—he was himself aware. One detects a 
noble expression of his consciousness of the 
reaction in his description afterwards of the 
resuscitation of the fame of Samson by the 
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crowning exhibition of that Hebrew’s prowess 
among the Philistines :— 


“ But he, though blind of sight, 
Despised, and thought extinguished quite, 
With inward eyes illuminated, 
His fiery virtue roused 
From under ashes into sudden flame, 
And as an evening dragon came 
Assailant on the perchéd roosts 
And nests in order ranged 
‘Of tame villatic fowl, but as an eagle 
His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads.” 


Whether intended or not to express Milton’s 
consciousness. of his own sudden transmu- 
tation in the regards of the Restoration 
world, when he was in his sixtieth or sixty- 
first year, out of his previous character of 
loathsome prose-monster into that of the 
supreme living poet of England, compared 
with whom the contemporary men of letters 
of the Restoration were but as so many 


“tame villatic fowl” overtowered by an 
eagle, the passage is not too strong for that 
historical application. 

The fact appears more prosaically in the 
accounts that have come down to us of the 
changed state of matters in and around the 
house in Bunhill through the last four or five 
years of Milton’s life. Hitherto the visitors 
that found their way to that house had been 
few, and chiefly from among Milton’s old 
acquaintances of the Commonwealth connex- 
ion, or from among the various and more 
extreme sects of the London Nonconformists, 
with now and then a foreign scholar, French, 
German, or Dutch, caring nothing about the 
ups and downs of English politics in his 
curiosity to see the man still so much talked 
of all over the Continent as the Latin anta- 
gonist and slaughterer of Salmasius. From 





about 1668 or 1669, however, there was a 


marked difference. Then began that con- 
course of all sorts of persons round Milton 
for the honour of his acquaintance,—“ much 
more than he did desire,” we are told,—which 
was to go on increasingly as long as he lived. 
Ameng those who now came about him 
were not only foreigners and Nonconformists 
as before, but many of the most eminent 
persons, for rank or literature, in the courtly 
world itself. The generous Dryden was 
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one; Dryden’s literary brother-in- 
law Sir Robert Howard was another. 
The Earl of Anglesey, one of the 
statesmen of Charles II., and the 
man who had been Monk’s chief 
coadjutor in managing the Restora- 
tion, liked nothing better than to 
visit Milton and. converse with him 
freely ; and there were “others of the 
nobility” in sufficient number. It is to the 
painter Richardson, a mere child at. that 
time, but the collector afterwards of all 
the information he could obtain about Mil 
ton at first hand, that we owe the most 
vivid picture of Milton’s receptions of those 
visitors. “Ihave heard many years since,” 
says Richardson, “that he used to sit i 
a grey coarse cloth coat at the door of his 
house near Bunhill Fields without Moor 
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te in warm sunny weather, to enjoy the 
h air, and so, as well as in his room, 
received the visits of people of distinguished 
s, as well as quality.” Such reception at 

the door of the house might simplify pro- 
cedure in most cases, but would not suit in 
all weathers, or when the visitors were of a 
select sort. We hear, accordingly, of little 
musical parties sometimes in the chief room, 
when Milton would pay a gallant compliment 
tosome lady on her singing, or of rarer small 
supper-parties, when he would be “ delight- 
company,” the most urbane of hosts, and, 
though “no joker,” full of cheerful and 
affable talk, often or generally with a flavour 
of the sarcastic. On such occasions he was 
much more abstemious than he required his 
guests to be from the liquors that were on 
the table, reserving himself for the invariable 
pipe of tobacco and glass of water with which 
he closed the day at nine o'clock after 
visitors were gone. We have a glimpse or 
two of these small hospitalities, musical or 
other, in the house in Artillery Walk even 
before 1670, while the three daughters were 
still in the house to share in them; but they 
seem to have been more frequent after 1670, 
when the daughters had been boarded out 
“to learn some curious and ingenious sorts of 


manufacture that are proper for women to 
learn, particularly embroideries in gold and 
silver,” and Milton and his careful wife 


were left peacefully together. The occa- 
sional hospitalities and receptions within 
doors, however, were without prejudice, it 
is to be understood, to the chances which 
Milton’s admirers and acquaintances had of 
meeting him in his out-of-door walks in the 
vicinity of Bunhill or even further inwards 
in the London streets. Then the vision we 
have of him is that of a blind, fresh-com- 
plexioned, and lightish-haired man, of middle 
stature or somewhat less, and of slender 
figure, dressed still usually in a grey suit, 
and with a small silver-hilted sword by his 
side, piloted about by some boy cr more 
mature companion, partly for exercise and 
partly for calls at favourite book-shops. 
Blind though he was, it was only by his gait 
that you knew it, for his eyes were clear and 
without speck or blemish. Nor, though the 
face was sad and careworn, did it tell the 
age at which he had arrived. From the still 
lightish hair and a tinge of colour still in 
the fair complexion, you would have judged 
im younger than he was, 

The calls at bookshops are not a mere 
_ Since the publication of Paradise 
anything else that might come from 


Milton’s pen was welcome enough to the 
book-buying public, and his dealings with 
publishers in the course of the four or five 
years through which we have been tracing 
him had consequently been pretty numerous. 
First in 1669 came a trifle in the shape of an. 
English compendium of Latin Grammar,. 
fished out, doubtless, from among his old 
papers; then, in 1670, he published, in a 
handsome volume, his History of Britain to- 
the Conquest,—all that he had written of his 
once projected larger History of Britain ; 
next, in 1671, came the small and precious. 
volume containing his Paradise Regained and 
his Samson Agonistes together ; next, in 1672, a 
Latin compendium of Logic,—another sal- 
vage, doubtless, from old manuscript stock ; 
and in 1673, besides a second and enlarged 
edition of the collection of his Minor Poems 
in 1645, there appeared a new English pam- 
phlet of his dictation, entitled Of True Re- 
ligion, Heresy, Schism, and Toleration, consist- 
ing of a mild dilution of some of the prin- 
ciples of his earlier and greater pamphlets 
by way of adaptation of them to a passing 
crisis of some anxiety in the Restoration 
politics. All these issued from the house in 
Artillery Walk, and have to be added to our 
associations with that vanished tenement in 
Bunhill. The prose publications of the set 
can have been but of moderate interest at 
the time, even with Milton’s name to them ; 
but, among all contemporary books, were 
there any that can have been received at 
once as of such mark and value as the Paradise 
Regained, the Samson Agonistes, and the new 
edition of the Minor Poems? They com- 
pleted, for estimate by -Milton’s contempor- 
aries, the list and varied array of his pro- 
ductions in verse through his total literary 
life of nearly fifty years ; and they must have 
swelled and intensified the chorus of applause 
still rising round his great epic. 

We have thus reached the year 1674, the 
last of Milton’s life. To this year, I think, 
must belong one more glimpse of him, for 
which we are again indebted to the accurate 
Richardson. Among persons still alive to as 
late as about 1730 who had seen and talked 
with Milton in his house in Artillery Walk 
was a certain Dr. Wright, an aged clergy- 
man of Dorsetshire ; and Richardson, having 
been fortunate enough to meet this Dr. 
Wright, had obtained from him a recollec- 
tion of the interview. “He found him,” 
reports Richardson, “in a small house—he 
thinks but one room on a floor. In that up 
one pair of stairs, which was hung with a 
rusty green, he found John Milton, sitting 
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in an elbow-chair, black clothes and neat 
enough, pale but not cadaverous, his hands 
and fingers gouty and with chalk-stones. 
Among other discourse, he expressed himself 
to this purpose,—that, was he free from the 
pain this gave him, his blindness would be 
tolerable.” It cannot have been long after 
this interview when all Milton’s pains were 
over. . Industrious to the last, he had sent to 
the press that year the second and revised 
edition of his Paradise Lost, and also a small 
volume containing a selection of his Latin 
Familiar Letters together with his juvenile 
Academic Essays at Cambridge ; and among 
manuscripts still lying about him, to wait for 
publication at some time, were preserved 
copies of his Latin State-letters for the Com- 
monwealth and Cromwell, and (what he was 
specially anxious about) a complete copy, 


in the hands of various amanuenses, of his 
Latin System of Divinity direct from the 
Bible. With this last work his thoughts 
were still occupied when he was seized with 
his final ailment,—“ gout struck in,” the phy- 
sicians called it ; and of this he died on Sun- 
day the 8th of November 1674, at the age 
of sixty-five years and eleven months. As 
he had avowedly in the last years of his life 
belonged to no ecclesiastical denomination, 
and as his wife was a devout Baptist, to be 
known as such through her long subsequent 
widowhood of fifty-three years, the expecta- 
tion must have been that his burial would be 
in the Finsbury Fields Cemetery close at 
hand, already for several years the customary 
burial-ground for Dissenters. He was. not 
buried there, however, but in the parish 
church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, where his 
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father had been buried nearly twenty-eight land burial service at his grave. The funeral 
ears before. It was thither that, on the wasattended, we are told, by “all his learned 
12th of November, there was the funeral -and great friends in London, not without 
rocession from the house in Artillery Walk, a friendly concourse of the vulgar.” The 
and through the few intervening streets, people of Bunhill and its purlieus, it appears, 
that conveyed the body of Milton for sepul- had turned out in considerable numbers to 


ture with all the rites of the Church of Eng- _ see the last of their famous blind man. 
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THANKFULNESS. 
By tue Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 


OX one occasion, when the late Bishop of 

Manchester was leaving some place by 
train, his chaplain said “Thank you ” to the 
porter who shut the door of the carriage. 
“That’s right,” said the Bishop; “I always 
like to hear people say thank you.” Why 
are there disputes between capital and 
labour, classes and masses, and many other 
differences that divide those who profess and 
call themselves Christians? It is because we 
do not recognise and do not acknowledge 
what we owe to each other. 

A friend of mine said “Thank you” toa 
new servant who had done some little ser- 
vice. The girl seemed astonished, and ex- 


. 


plained that in her former situations she 
never was thanked for anything. She must 
have lived with savages. 

If we ought to thank our fellowmen for 
what they do for us, ought we not to be even 
more thankful to Him who puts deeds of 
kindness into men’s thoughts? When the 
publisher had received the last bit of copy of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, he was so weary of 
the delays and procrastination of the author 
that he exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank God, I have done 
with that fellow!” Hearing this, the Doctor 
remarked, “I am glad that the fellow thanks 
God for anything.” There are grumbling 
people who, it is to be feared, never do thank 
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God for anything. And yet, surely, grati- 

tude for the common blessings of Provileace 

is one of the most certain of our duties. It 
was to the tenth leper who returned to give 
thanks that our Lord said, “Thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” The nine were healed in 
body but not in soul, for they had no grati- 
tude. St. Paul tells us that we are to give 
thanks always for all things unto God. The 
Holy Communion is called the Eucharist, 
that is to say, the thanksgiving service of 
Christian people. ‘“O go your way into His 
gates with thanksgiving and into His courts 
with praise.” Do not let us only pray to 
God for what we want, but praise Him for 
what we have received. 

A poor woman when she came near the sea 
for the first time exclaimed, “ It is grand to 
see something of which there is enough for 
everybody.” Many persons are just the 
opposite of this woman. They do not value 
such blessings as health, strength, simple 
food, decent clothes, the blue sky, the green 
fields, because they are so common; they 
think more of special portions that seem to 
be given to themselves exclusively. And yet 
the gifts of God which, like the sunshine and 
the rain, belong to each member of His large 
family are the best gifts. 

People attend harvest thanksgiving ser- 
vices, but many of them are not really 
thankful to God for their daily bread because 
they only think of secondary causes. They 
see men and horses ploughing and sowing 
seed and they forget Him who gave them 
power to do this. A lady applied to a well- 
known philanthropist on behalf of an orphan. 
After he had given liberally she said, “* When 
he is-old enough I will teach him to name 
and thank his-benefactor.” “Stop,” said the 
good man, “thou art mistaken; we do not 
thank the clouds for the rain. Teach him to 

look higher, and thank Him who giveth both 
the clouds and the rain.” When the children 
of Israel were in the wilderness, they went 
forth every morning and gathered manna. 
Our manna comes once a year and not every 
morning, but it is none the less a heavenly 
supply. If we went out into the fields and 
gathered food which dropped from the clouds 
we should think it a miracle; but is it not 
as great a marvel that our bread should come 
up from the earth as that it should come 
down from the sky? 

Then we ought to be thankful if God has 
= to us healthy appetites for our food. 

inner-time comes always, but dinner not 
always to some poor people. Others have 
always a dinner but they are not always able 
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to eat it. This is quaintly set forth in the 
following old grace— 


* Some have meat but cannot eat, 
Some can eat and have no meat, 
But we can eat and we have meat, 

So God be thanked by us.” 


The custom of saying grace or giving 
thanks prevailed amongst the ancient Greeks 
and Romans and exists now in some form 
amongst all nations not entirely savage. The 
Jews had their psalms of thanksgiving, not 
only after eating the Passover, but on a 
variety of other occasions, at and after meals, 
and even between the several courses and 
dishes. Our Lord taught us to say grace by 
Himself giving thanks before distributing 
the miraculously-increased bread and at the 
last supper. In the account of his shi 
wreck we read that St. Paul did the same, 
and he says in the Epistle to the Romans; 
‘*‘He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he 
giveth God thanks.” 

But it is not only for the food of our 
bodies that we ought to be thankful, but for 
that of our minds and souls. Why should 
we not say grace after receiving mental food, 
as, for instance, when we have read a 
good book; or after spiritual sustenance, 
as when we have attended a hearty service, 
or conversed with an improving friend! 
Healthy souls hunger for spiritual food 
as healthy bodies do for that which is 
material. How thankful, then, should we 
be “that our heavenly Father hath given 
His Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, not only 
to die for us, but also to be our spiritual 
food and sustenance.” God has given many 
means of grace, many kinds of soul-food. We 
in England are so much favoured in this 
respect that the very abundance of our privi- 
leges tends to make us indifferent and thank- 
less. In countries where there are few places 
of worship people go long journeys to attend 
them, while we who live at home pick and 
choose and run from one preacher to another. 


‘There are many people who do not go to 


church to worship but to sit in the seat of the 
scornful and criticise the clergyman and the 
choir. One sometimes thinks that if all 
places of worship were shut up for a year, 
we would return to them when opened more 
thankful for the spiritual food they supply, 
and in a more devotional spirit. 

There is nothing for which we are so 
thankless to God as for the weather, and yet 
it is sure always to be the best for the world 
as a whole. Fuller tells us of a gentleman 
travelling on a misty morning, who asked a 
shepherd (such men being generally skilled 
in the physiognomy of the heavens) what 
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weather it would be. . “It will be,” said the 
shepherd, “ what weather shall please me.” 
Being asked to explain his meaning he ‘said, 
«Sir, it shall be what weather pleaseth God ; 
and what weather pleaseth God pleaseth me.” 
In reference to the weather, food, and such 
things, we should get into the habit of using 
Te Deums rather than “the devil’s pater- 
noster,” as grumbling has been -vell called. 
It is a fact that the less people seem to have 
to be thankful for the more thankful they 
are; which shows that their heavenly Father 
fits the burden to their backs and gives conso- 
lation and compensation of which outsiders, 
so to speak, know nothing. ‘Come with 
me,” writes a London clergyman ; “turn 
under this low doorway ; climb these narrow 
creaking stairs. Knock at the door. A 
pleasant voice bids you enter. You see a 
woman sixty-four years of age, her hands 
folded and contracted,: her whole body 
crippled and curled together as cholera 
cramp and rheumatism fixed it twenty- 
eight years ago. For sixteen years she has 
not moved from her bed, nor even looked out 
of the window, and has been in constant 
in, while she cannot move alimb. Listen. 
She is thankful. For what? ‘For the use of 
one thumb. With a two-pronged fork, 
fastened to a stick, she can turn over the 


leaves of an old-fashioned Bible, when placed 
within her reach. Hear her : ‘I’m content 
to lie here as long as it shall please Him, and 
to go when He shall call me.’” 

“T have fallen into the hands of thieves,” 


says Jeremy Taylor, “what then? They 
have left me the sun and the moon, fire and 
water, a loving. wife, and many. friends to 
pity me, and some to relieve me, and I can 
still discourse and, unless.I list, they have not 
taken away my merry countenance and my 
cheerful spirit, and a good conscience. . . . 
And he that hath so many causes of joy, 
and so great, is very much in love with.sor- 
row and peevishness who loses all these plea- 
sures, and_chooses to sit down on his little 
handful of thorns.” 
** Some murmur when their sky. is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 


If one small speck of dark ~ 
In their great heaven of blue. 


And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 


Orne darknoas of their night: 

Belonging to this second class was an old 
woman dying in a workhouse infirmary, who 
used to sum: up every event by saying that 
it was either chastening or cheering. 

The life of the true Christian who sees the 
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hand of God in all things, is one long thanks- 
giving. Bernard Gilpin, when summoned to 
London to answer a charge of heresy, broke 
his leg. The person in whose custody he 
was retorted on Bernard his favourite saying, 
that nothing could happen to him but what 
was for his good ; and the event showed its 
truth, for Queen Mary died, and through the 
delay occasioned by the broken leg his life 
was saved. 
** Now let us thank the Eternal Power: convinced 
That Heaven but tries our virtue by affliction ; 


That oft the cloud which wraps the present hour 
Serves but to brighten all our future days.” 


If a block of marble could speak, it would 
no doubt express pain rather than thankful- 
ness to the artist for cutting and chipping it, 
and yet, as Michael Angelo said, “the more 
the marble wastes the more the statue 
grows.” Unless we are as dumb and sense- 
less as marble, we ought to thank the Artist 
who has arranged that our light affliction 
(the chipping of the marble) which is but for 
a moment, should work for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. The 
marble wastes, our outward man perishes, the 
statue grows, the inward man is renewed day 
by day. 

A father brings his son into a toy shop. 
The boy wishes to buy something from the 
basket of penny articles at the door.- His 
father tells him not:to do so because he 
means to give hima better present at the 
other end of the,shop. If the boy trusts his 
father he will thankfully submit to the mo- 
mentary disappointment. 

Dr. John Kitto, who from humble birth 
and with no advantages rose to deserved 
eminence as a scholar, a traveller, and an 
illustrator of biblical manners and customs, 
met with an accident in boyhood which 
totally destroyed his sense of hearing. In 
his consequent loneliness he took to study 
as a solace, and inch by inch mastered what 
to him were new worlds of knowledge. 
Could he look back on that early physical 
loss without acknowledging with thankful- 
ness that there was a compensating gain ? 

Then if we look.not only upon our own 
things, but as Christians. ought, upon the 
things of others, how often shall we be 
thankful rather than, sad for crosses and 
losses. When a fayourite horse of a friend 
of mine became lame, he consoled himself 
by thinking that it.was not. the horse of 
some poor man whe, depended upon him 
for his living. So, too, when his library 
was burnt, Fénelon thanked God that it 
was not the housejof a poor man, Wesley, 
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who was afflicted with a peculiarly aggra- 
vating variety of what has been called the 
hair-shirt wife, repeatedly told a friend of 
his that if Mrs. Wesley had been a better 
wife he might have been unfaithful to his 
great work. The bitter was sweet, and the 
medicine was good, and he was thankful for 
it, because it urged him to do more for 
others. When the great missionary, Henry 
Martyn, received in India the intelligence 
that Lydia Grenfell, the darling object of 
his affections, declined his offer of marriage, 
he only recorded in his journal— With 
Thee, O God, there is no disappointment ; I 
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shali never have cause to regret that I hays 
loved Thee too well.” 

“In everything give thanks.” 
absolutely nothing but sin itself which js 
not fitted to renew the delight of giving 


There ig 


thanks. Why then are any Christian faces 
clouded? Why are there any Christian 
hearts that are tired? Call upon your 
spirits to give thanks unto God. That door 
of escape is ever open, that gateway into 
gladness can never be shut. Lift up your 
hearts, for it is meet, right, and our bounden 
duty, that at all times and in all places we 
should give thanks to God. 
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“FEELERS OF LOVE.” 


By ADELAIDE M. CAMERON, Avrnor or “ Amona THE Heatuer,’’ ‘‘ Mouty,’”’ ere., ETa, 
** Shall those smiles be called 


Feelers of love ? 


Such are they ;—and the same are tokens, signs, 
Which when the appointed season hath arrived, 
Joy as her holiest Engenge shall adopt.”’ 





= /HE was not a pretty old 
lady, certainly! Not 
even an attractive-look- 
ing old lady, soft, and 
plump, and motherly, as 
well-conditioned old 
ladies should be! No; 
the mistress of number 
twenty, so well known by sight to the 
dwellers in that London street, repelled 
rather than attracted the sympathies of 
those who, passing by her door day after 
day, and glancing up almost unconsciously 
as they did so, saw always at that same 
window on the ground-floor, the same figure 
seated in the same arm-chair. 

For it was the figure of a woman, thin and 
spare, with hard, unbending face; a face on 
which age, and care, and disappointment 
had set their mark ruthlessly and unerringly, 
without apparently having carried in their 
train the soft and healing touches of time, 
and patience, and submission. 

It was a tired-out face, unillumined by a 
smile; a face that was the reflection of a 
jaded soul within worn out by long brood- 
ings over life’s sorrows, sorrows bounded by 
the narrow limits of self alone. 

Sometimes the neighbours saw her knit- 
ting, now and then perhaps reading. But if 
so, the eyes were raised ever and anon from 
the book before her and allowed to wander 
aimlessly up and down the street, scanning 
the faces of the passers-by indeed, but in 
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an idle desultory sort of way, as though 
they did so more from the force of long- 
acquired habit than from the expectation of 
any definite object to be gained thereby. 

Except on Sundays, when she drove regu- 
larly, morning and evening, to the Dissenting 
chapel round the corner, she was rarely seen 
to cross the threshold of her door, and from 
week’s end to week’s end hardly a caller 
disturbed its quiet. Beggars had learnt that 
it was useless to raise the knocker or ring 
the bell of number twenty; organ-grinders 
hugged their monkeys closer as they passed 
the house from whose windows no pennies 
were ever thrown ; and the muffin-men rang 
on their cheerful way without so much asa 
glance at the dwelling which could remain so 
utterly and persistently callous to the winter 
comforts of their tray. 

Sometimes the busy doctor from the large 
house, opposite ran quickly up the steps; but 
this was not often, for he had learnt never to 
come unasked, and chronic rheumatism calls 
more for patience than for physic. Now and 
again, too, the little clergyman from round 
the corner paid a pastoral visit to this lonely 
old sheep; but the visit was generally a very 
short one, and he always came away from it 
with a pained and baffled expression on his 
usually bright and cheery face. 

“Not yet, Hester; still,—patience, pa- 


tience,” he would say as she let him out ; and 
Hester would sigh and shake her head sadly 
as she returned to the old lady within, who, 
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in spite of soured heart 
and smileless lips, was 
still ‘“‘Miss Anne” to her, 
the “Miss Anne” of half a 
century ago, and dear to her 
for the sake of many a fond 
association with the days 
that were long since past 
and gone. Her mistress 
had been handsome, and 
sought after, and smiling 
then; but the “then” 
was an old story now, 
a part of that far-off time 
before the light of her life 
had gone out, and joy had 
vanished from her heart. 
“Ah,” thought Hester, some- 
times, “was it really God’s 
hand that had extinguished 
that light ? God’s or Miss 
Anne’s ?” 

As I have said, the tall 
house over the way be- 
longed to the busy doctor, 
who seemed to possess the 
faculty of turning night into 
day with impunity. The 
bright face of his one little 
daughter was often to be 
seen at its windows, tend- 
ing her pet. plants, chirping 
to her birds, or—let us 
confess it—gazing across 
frankly and fearlessly at 
her opposite neighbour ; for 
Joyce was honestly inte- 
rested in number twenty. 

Number twenty would sometimes watch 
the child for a few minutes too, but in an ab- 
stracted, indifferent fashion, and with as little 
interest as she watched most of the objects 
which appeared on her limited horizon. 

Hester, being sociably inclined, knew 
something of her neighbours’ affairs, and 
would occasionally let drop a word or twoas 
to the ways of the doctor’s household, but 
she might have saved herself the trouble so 
far as any interest her mistress evinced in 
the matter was concerned. 

“Lights lit in the nursery! Miss Joyce 
must be going to bed; they keep sensible 
hours with that child,” remarked the old 
maid as she drew the heavy curtains closer 
one late October evening. But the attempt 
at conversation ending as usual in a mono- 
logue, she gave it up as hopeless and merely 

ked the fire to a brighter blaze before 
eaving the room. 
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“ Toasting her dainty toes while Jane brushed out the long, fair hair,” 


Meantime, in the pleasant nursery of the 
house opposite, wrapped in her cozy blue 
dressing-gown, a tiny maiden was busily 
toasting her dainty toes while Jane brushed 
out the long, fair hair. 

- “Jane?” after a second or two of deep 
thought. 

“Yes, Miss Joyce.” 

“T suppose you know a good many things, 
don’t you, Jane ?” 

“ As many as most, miss, I fancy,” replied 
the other modestly. 

“ Well, then, just tell me this, what’s the 
meaning of ‘show yourself friendly ’? Father 
said to-day that if people want to have friends 
they must show themselves friendly! Now 
what did he mean by that ?” 

“Bless the child! what will she want to 
know next?” exclaimed Jane, gaining time 
before committing herself to the perils of a 


reply. 
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“Well?” impatiently, as Joyce ran her 
fingers across the wires of the high nursery 
fender. 

“Oh, I suppose it means pretty much what 
it says, Miss Joyce; if folks want friends 
they must just remind other folk that they’re 
there sometimes, not hide themselves away. 
It’s a saying, you know, niiss, a sort of 
proverb like ‘ Aisop’s Fables,’ same as Out 
of sight, out of mind !” and with pardonable 
pride in her powers of explanation Jane 
triumphantly knotted the ribbon at the end 
of the long plait, and began invitingly to turn 
down the sheets of the dainty cot. 

Joyce obediently prepared to lie down in 
it but, considering the lucidity of the other’s 
reasoning, her small face still wore a strangely 
puzzled expression. 

“It hardly seems quite clear even now, 
does it, Jane?” she suggested politely, 
“because you see it was Mrs. Tyrol father 
was talking about, and she does show herself ; 
she is always at that downstairs window. 
But never mind, Jane, it doesn’t really matter. 
Good-night,” and the blue eyes closed sleepily 
as the fair head nestled down among the 
pillows. 


II. 


The doctor was starting on his rounds one 
sunny autumn afternoon, and the little 
figure in its green velvet pelisse that was, by 
way of special treat, to accompany him, 
noticed with keen satisfaction that the landau 
being open, they would get a good view of 
the world and its ways as they went along. 

‘“‘Tt’s not worth my while to get in, Joy,” 
said her father, as he tucked the rug comfort- 
ably about her, “I’m due over the way 
first,” and he flew quickly across the street, 
leaving Joyce and the carriage to follow in 
more dignified fashion. 

“Mrs. Tyrol isn’t at her window to-day,” 
she observed to herself. ‘Poor thing, I 
suppose she has got the measles or some- 
thing, and father is keeping her in bed. I 
hope it isn’t the mumps! Mumps hurt so. 
Anyway, it’s rather hard on her, for she 
can’t very well be expected to show herself 
friendly when she’s made to keep out of 
everybody’s sight like this.” 

However, it couldn’t be helped, she sup- 
posed, and, accepting the inevitable, Joyce 
proceeded to turn her attention to something 
else. 

Really, London streets were very delight- 
ful! Always so much to be seen in them! 
There were the two sweepers at the corner, 
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for instance, the big brother who wore her 
father’s old clothes and had fits, and the tiny 
brother with the merry face who did all the 
sweeping and kept the business together 
when the other was at home having a fit, 
Joyce wondered what a fit looked like! [It 
was rather disobliging of the big brother 
never to have had one just as she was pass- 
ing and could have got such a good view of 
it! Then there was the little old man who 
sold chickweed, and announced the fact’ in a 
chant so like the one they used to the “ Mag. 
nificat” on Sundays. And there were those 
milk-boys, horrid things, who barked at 
people’s pet dogs, and tempted them to bark 
back again, till the neighbours complained of 
the poor creatures as a nuisance and hinted 
at poison, while all the time it was the milk- 
boys who deserved the poison! Oh yes, the 
street was very full of interest ! 

Why, surely this couldn’t be father back 
already! He had hardly had time to feel 
Mrs. Tyrol’s pulse or look at her tongue. 
No, it was someone else coming out of 
number twenty, an elderly gentleman, short 
and stout, and merry and rosy; a clergy- 
man, though not one from the church Joyce 
went to. 

He smiled as his eye fell on the little lady 
nestling so cosily amongst the furs, and, 
mindful of her manners, she smiled back 
again, and putting out her hand hoped he 
was quite well. 

“ Quite well, thank you, Miss Joyce. You 
see, I know your name better than you do 
mine. I’ve just seen your father in there, 
and he told me I should find you out- 
side,” 

“Have you been calling on Mrs. Tyrol?” 
enquired Joyce, with interest. 

“ Yes, till your father came in and turned 
me out, reminding me that it was his turn 
now.” 

“She isn’t very ill, is she ?” 

“Til? Bless you, no, my dear! Almost 
herself again now. Why, is Mrs. Tyrol a 
great friend of yours?” he asked, smiling 
down at the eager little face. 

“ Well, you would perhaps hardly call her 
a great friend,” Joyce admitted, “ because 
I’ve never spoken a word to her yet, but I 
pass her window or see her from over the 
way so often that I do seem to know her 
pretty well too. Sometimes she looks at me, 
but generally she turns away her head and 
only lets me see her back hair. Once I 
wanted to nod to her, but Jane wouldn't let 
me ; she said Mrs. Tyrol looked as if she 
might bite. Do you think she would bite ?” 
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* Hoped he was quite well.” 


“No, little woman, I don’t.” He was 
silent for a minute thinking ; then he said, 
“Miss Joyce, I want you to do me a favour. 
The next time that you see more of Mrs. 
Tyrol than just her back hair, will you 
promise me to give her a nod and a bright 
smile too? Never mind if she does not 
smile back again at first ; go on and see what 
happens. The smiles of little children some- 
times carry messages from God, you know ; 
isn't that a nice thought? Ah, here comes 
your father! Well, good-bye, tiny Joyce, 
and, remember, I shall count on your pro- 
mise.” 


‘TIL. 
The 


_ Several weeks had passed away. 
lingering glories of autumn had long since 
vanished. Winter, in the full zenith of his 
power, held sway. 

For it was the time when, in the bright 
homes of little children, joyful meetings and 
merry laughter most abound ; when even in 


the quiet places where sad folks dwell, sorrow 
is gently laid aside and bidden for a space 
be still. A time of blessed softening to 
many a long-hardened heart ; a time when, 
led by the gentle guiding of the Christ-child, 
many a far-off wanderer turns towards 
home. 

Outside the snow fell thick and fast. The 
sweepers at the corner had long since given 
up their crossing in despair and trudged 
homewards ; whilst the policeman in the 
square near by tramped quickly up and down 
his beat and thought hard thoughts of his 
profession. 

Meanwhile, in her fast-darkening room, 
before a glowing fire, Mrs. Tyrol sat alone, 
as usual, alone and thinking. 

Her life was always a lonely one. If 
questioned or condoled with on the subject 
she would probably have answered that such 
had long ago been her choice, and that she 
felt no desire to have it otherwise now. And 
yet somehow this evening the loneliness was 
asserting itself with a definite persistency 
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altogether strange. What could be wanting 
in her life to-night that had not been want- 
ing there for many and many a long year 
past? What was the meaning of this new 
sense of loss that oppressed her now as she 
sat, a lonely woman by her solitary fire, this 
snowy Christmas Eve ? 

All vexed and impatient with her weak- 
ness as she was, the mistress of number 
twenty had nevertheless for the last few days 
caught herself ever and anon glancing up 
almost involuntarily, and yet with a kind of 
restless expectancy, at the house over the 
way, from which of late no bright-faced little 
figure had emerged to smile and nod at her 
with unfailing regularity, undiscouraged, ap- 
parently, when all her friendly overtures 
met with little or no response, clearly de- 
lighted when they won for her the merest 
nod of recognition in return. 

At first these same overtures had greatly 
astonished their stern recipient; she had 
even condemned the child as forward and 
impertinent. Gradually, however, she had 
come to take a sort of grim amusement in the 
daily pantomime, and even at rare intervals 
to bestow a short nod in acknowledgment 
thereof. 

And now, for several days past, the nods 
and smiles had been withdrawn altogether. 
Now also, for some strange, inexplicable 
reason, Mrs. Tyrol was feeling lonely, very, 
very lonely. 

Darker and darker grew the room, sadder 

and yet more sad her thoughts. Presently 
she laid aside her knitting and sat still, 
gazing into the fire and thinking, ever think- 
ing. 
Not of the present! Oh no, the empty 
present was too desolate for that! Not of 
the future, for why anticipate what must be 
but a sadder and drearier present ? Not even 
of the now far-distant days of her early 
widowhood, or of the time before her one 
little girl-child left her. No, for to-night her 
thoughts, steadily refusing all guidance or 
control from her, chose only to dwell on the 
pages of a story old now by some twenty 
years and more, but whose dark chapters 
still stood: out distinct and clear against the 
dim background of time. 

Had she really been too hard on him, that 
son whom, God knows, she had loved more 
than all else on earth besides ? _ Was it true, 
as they said, that her harshness rather than 
his sin had driven him from her side? What 
right had they. to hint that the stern Calvin- 
istic upbringing she herself had known 
should en been softened and relaxed for 
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him ? Over-strict, did they call her? Well, 
and if she had refused to have his noisy 
friends about her house or the smell of smoke 
within her walls, what of that? And how 
could she have refrained from condemning 
cards and play-going as the evil things they 
were, and yet herself have remained guilt. 
less in the matter? And then she shud. 
dered as she recalled the scene her horrified 
eyes had witnessed when, in the grey dawn 
of a winter’s morning—a Christmas morning 
too—the babe she had borne, the boy she 
had loved and prayed for, the man from 
whose future she had hoped so much, reeled 
helplessly upstairs, too stupefied and confused 
to comprehend Hester’s beseeching whispers 
to him to be quiet, that she—his mother— 
might not learn his shame. 

Yet now, they said, forgive. Nay more— 
write, they urged, and call him home. The 
little clergyman close by had, with some 
difficulty and labour, found out his address; 
the boy had not fallen past forgiveness, he 
pleaded, the man need not shame her now, 
But surely, surely, they expected too much! 
Had she not watched for him year after year 
from that window, and watched in vain! 
Should forgiveness be tendered unsought! 
Ought not the first step towards reconcilia- 
tion to come from the sinner rather than the 
sinned against ? 

Just as she reached this sad point in her 
musings, there came all at once floating down 
the quiet, snow-clad street, sung in a woman's 
quavering voice to a well-remembered air, 
the words of an old familiar song, and the 
burden of that, song was all of peace and 
mercy, of goodwill and forgiveness. 

The words fell with a clear and startling 
distinctness on at least one listener’s ear. 
Mrs. Tyrol moved impatiently in her chair. 
Such old-fashioned words! She must have 
heard them some hundreds of times before, 
why should they haunt or trouble her now! 
And yet to-night, try as she would to get rid 
of them, they kept ringing on over and over 
again in her ears, returning always with such 
a steady and untiring persistency that she 
could not choose but listen. 

The singer’s voice had long since died 
away in the distance, but the echo of the old 
song remained behind, and the soft whisper 
of its refrain was still the.same, “peace and 
mercy, goodwill and forgiveness.” 


IV. 


Christmas day dawned bright and clear. 
Hester’s mistress had not rested well last 
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“ Blew a kiss to the lonely old woman over the way.” 
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night, and she came into her sitting-room 
this morning looking tired and jaded. What 
did the joy of Christmas mean to her ? What 
blessing could the day have in store for one 
so lonely and sad as she ? 

Just then her eye fell on a table ‘made 
bright by the beauty of a large bunch of late 
chrysanthemums. How foolish of Hester! 
Had she not forbidden her to waste money 
on flowers ? -But the latter, on being ques- 
tioned, said— 

‘Miss Joyce sent them over early this morn- 
ing with this card and her love, ma’am. She 
has been in the house for a day or two 
with coid, but is to be out again this after- 
noon. and hopes to see you at the window as 
usual.” 

Mrs. Tyrol took the card and looked at it. 
A brilliantly painted angel with impossible 
wings, ‘and underneath the words, ‘“ Peace 
and goodwill.” 

Hardly glancing at the flowers she turned 
away her head so that the other saw nothing 
of a strange new light that had come into her 
mistress’ eyes, could guess nothing of a yet 
stranger feeling that was struggling at her 
heart. 

By-and-by she sat down in her old seat by 
the window, and to-day her eyes did not 
wander up and down the street, but watched 
closely though furtively the door of the doc- 
tor’s house opposite. Before very long it 
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opened, and out from it there tripped the 
doctor’s little daughter, forming, in her bright 
scarlet cloak, a warm spot of colour agains, 
the white setting of the snow-world jj 
around, 

Pausing ere she descended the steps she 
glanced quickly across the road, nodded, 
smiled; then, moved by some divinely guided 
instinct, suddenly raised one small hand to 
her rosy lips and blew a kiss to the lonely 
old woman over the way. 

And then a wonderful thing took place, 
Across that hard, unbending countenanee, 
over those stern, repressive lips, there broke 
all at once a smile, sweet, and soft, and gentle 
as little Joyce’s own, lighting up with a 
strange radiance the tired-out face, making 
the worn features almost beautiful again, 
Then, the firm lips suddenly quivering, Mrs, 
Tyrol rose hastily and left the window. 

But some one else besides Joyce had caught 
a vision of that smile. 

Ever since early morning a man, more 
weary and worn-looking than old, had been 
haunting that street and neighbourhood, 
never very far from number twenty, yet un 
willing apparently to approach quite close to 
its door or to be seen from its windows. 

But just at the moment when Joyce ap 
peared, the man, moving with slow uncertain 
steps, ventured somewhat nearer to the 
house. Very hesitatingly, very doubtfully, 
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he glanced towards the window where a sad 
woman sat alone; then, he too catching 
sight of the radiance of that sudden smile, 
saw the stern face become soft and gentle, 
and hesitating no longer, a wanderer passed 
quickly up the steps of home, knocked, and 
was admitted. 

A Tittle later, Joyce, gazing across the 


darkening street to the fire-lit room of her 
friend, cried out— 

“Why, mother, the old lady has got a 
visitor at last, and I do believe he is saying 
his prayers with his head in her lap.” 

But the eyes of the doctor’s wife were dim, 


as drawing near, she gently pulled the blind 
down. : 
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UPS AND DOWNS OF AN OLD NUNNERY. 
By Tue Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 
SECOND PAPER. 


) SAID it was a long time before the 
Nunnery of Crabhouse rose to any 
importance. I might have said it 
was a long time before it emerged 

from obscurity. It never became a great and 
showy place. It never could have been an 
attractive one. Kings were never its nursing 
fathers nor queens its nursing mothers. It 
grew slowly from generation to generation 
because the good women who lived there were 
really good women, and bore a good name 
and kept it, and lived to do good to other 
people, and the neighbours were grateful to 
the sisters and their prioresses. So, as time 
went on, little patches of land—here an acre, 
there a rood or two, sometimes a breadth of 
turbary, whence they might dig turf for fuel, 
and sometimes a little meadow in which 
their cows were pastured—and now and then 
alittle house and its garden—came into the 
hands of the nuns, and very slowly they 
began to thrive. We have actually a very 
minute register of their possessions, and in 
almost all cases we know the names of those 
from whom their lands and tenements were 
acquired. 

It will surprise some of my readers to 
learn that, for a couple of centuries after 
the Conquest, there was hardly an acre came 
into their possession that they did not pay 
something for. It must be remembered that 
when the house once began to be well 
accounted of in the district round, there 
would be sure to be many gentlewomen who, 
for one reason or another, would be very 
glad to be admitted into the sisterhood and 
make their home among them. If some sad 
widow, or some single lady with no desire 
to marry and a great desire to live a useful 
life, asked for admission, it is not to be 
supposed that she would be received with- 


out inquiry, and one of the first questions 
would have to be, “ Can you contribute any- 
thing to the cost of your bed and board?” 
As a rule, it went without saying that a 
candidate for a vacancy would be required to 
give some equivalent for the conveniences 
which she was desirous to secure for herself. 
At first she would be admitted on probation, 
but in any case the house must be secured 
from loss. 

Hence, when a certain Robert de Wiggen- 
hall found himself with a daughter on his 
hands who desired to live the life of religion 
among the nuns, he came to the prioress and 
made an offer. He made over four acres of 
land and the third part of “la terre turbarie 
sur Cuttedole,” and the land was conveyed 
to the convent “et le covent recurent Juli- 
anne la fille avant dit Robert et la feseyent 
dame de la meson et trouverait ce qui a lui 
appendit ;” which, being interpreted, means, 
they found her in bed and board and such 
things as a sister of the house was entitled 
to. Again, a little later, a gentleman hard 
by, named Roger Brunger, got admission for 
his daughter, and made over a house and 
two-and-a-half acres of land in Tilney, “et 
la couvente recurent Johanne la fille avant 
dit Roger et la feseyent dame de la mesun.” 
And in the same way, Philippa, the daughter 
of Master William de Dunton, who had 
never had a husband, and never wanted to 
wed, bought a little estate which lay very 
conveniently near the lands of the nunnery, 
and with it some other appurtenances, and 
“ devint soeur de la mesun,” and in the 
after time this little estate went by the 
name of Phelyppescroft; and I take it, it 
was rather a considerable addition to the 
endowment of the house where Philippa 
found a home for her lifetime. This was 
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in the year 1267 or 8, that is, in the fifty- 
second year of King Henry III. 
But about twenty years later “a great 
stroke of luck,” as some folks call it, fell to 
the prioress and the sisters. There was a very 
great man, who lived not many miles off, at 
Rainham, and his name was Sir John de 
Ingoldesthorpe. He belonged to one of the 
most wealthy and influential families in 
Norfolk, and his brother [or cousin ?] was 
Bishop of Rochester ; and he had a daughter 
whose name was Beatrice. She, too, believed 
herself to have a vocation, or, perhaps, she 
had been educated at Crabhouse, and had 
conceived a strong desire to live as the good 
nuns. lived and to be as they were. And 
Sir John and the Lady Ela, his wife, would 
not thwart the girl and let her have her 
way. Such a young lady could not be 
allowed to come among her friends empty- 
handed, and accordingly Sir John made over 
to the convent quite a considerable little 
estate—lands and tenements and quit-rents, 
which are all set down in the register; and 
on the day of Sister Beatrice’s admission 
there was a feast in the nunnery, and 
Beatrice had a brand new nun’s habit given 
her, not by the convent but by her father ; 
“et Sire Johan avant dite donna pour son 
habite et pur sa feste cent souz.” Sous means 
solidos, i.e. shillings, and it is not far from 
the truth to say that in the thirteenth 
century five pounds sterling would go as far 
as a hundred pounds will go now, when 
money is so abundant that the rich don’t 
know what to do with it. So you see that 
Sir John did his part in the transaction in a 
free and open-handed way, and from the day 
that Beatrice became a nun at Crabhouse 
the affairs of the little community began to 
prosper, and the house began to get a high 
reputation. For human nature is always 
human nature, and when lonely widows 
and forlorn spinsters and young ladies of 
artistic and poetic temperament are looking 
about for a home, they prefer mixing with 
good society, and do not like to associate 
with vulgar people who are “ not nice ”! 
And thus it came to pass that with the 
opening of the fourteenth century Crabhouse 
evidently became quite a select and high- 
class and fashionable place of retirement, 
and ladies of some fortune were ambitious 
of being elected to the high and important 
position of prioress of the house, and they 
all brought something with them, and they 
all had the desire to advance the honour and 
glory of their own foundation, and to keep 
up its discipline, and economise its resources, 





with a view to making it a splendid placg 
some day, if only it could be managed. 

During the fourteenth century the nuns 
were steadily adding to their property. They 
must have been living very frugally and very 
strictly, for they were always buying up 
little bits of land that were lying round 
them, and every now and then making a 
shocking bad bargain. Thus when Agnes de 
Methwold was prioress (A.D. 1315—1344) 
there was a certain Aleyn Brid who hada 
few patches of land lying conveniently near 
the nunnery, and he made an offer of it to 
the convent. He was a shrewd man was 
Aleyn, and I guess he came to the prioress 
and pretended he was getting too old to 
cultivate that land, and he would be glad to 
be rid of it, and if only the prioress and her 
nuns would allow him and his wife mainte. 
nance for their joint and separate lives from 
the house, and firing, and a sum of money 
down, the nuns might have his lands and 
welcome. The bargain was struck and the 
lands made over ; but alack! alack! it seems 
as if Aleyn Brid and his wife had not the 
least intention of dying for many a long day, 
and like many annuitants before and since 
they went on obstinately living and getting 
their maintenance ; and the land turned out 
to be barren and useless, insomuch that the 
chronicler of the house, writing years after- 
wards, could not restrain her righteous indig- 
nation, but breaks out into the remark, 
“When you come to look at it, gentles, land 
so dear and worth so little never was 
bought !”—si cher terre de cy petit value unkes 
ne fut achate. 

The managing of the convent’s property, 
dotted about as it was in half-a-dozen neigh- 
bouring parishes, required some vigilance 
and business capacity. But the Crabhouse 
sisters seem to have always had a rather 
peculiar way of getting their work done. 
Instead of employing some needy factor who 
had an eye to his own interest first, and 
then—after an interval—some regard for the 
interest of his employers, they appear to 
have always employed one of their chaplains 
to be their agent, and it is surprising to see 
what enthusiastic and long-headed men some 
of these chaplains were. 

I have already spoken of Aylmer, the 
chaplain, who evidently was a man of some 
property hereabouts, and though he gave 
back a great part of the lands which had 
belonged to the drowned nunnery in the 
days of its distress, yet it seems that he kept 
back a great deal, which he handed on to his 
wife and children. In process of time 
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property, which comprehended a dwelling- 
house and other appurtenances, came into 
the hands of Henry Fitz Roger, a thriving 
Wiggenhall man, and he went on adding 
field to field till towards the end of the reign 
of King Edward I. he had got together more 
than a hundred acres lying round about the 
nunnery ; and taking time by the forelock 
and not waiting till death should come upon 
him unawares and baffle all his plans, he 
made over all this estate, and gave it to the 
puns as a separate estate, the income of 
which was to go for the support of a chaplain, 
who should perform the services in the con- 
yent church for ever, and not forget to offer 
up his prayers for the soul of the founder. 

Now I daresay you may think that this 
endowment made the chaplain independent 
of the prioress, and that it was likely 
to make him “ put on parts,” as we say in 
Norfolk. Nothing of the kind! I cannot 
stop to explain how it was exactly the con- 
trary. Buta chaplain was a stipendiary who 
might be much more easily dismissed than a 
beneficed clergyman can or ever could be, 
while on the other hand when the post fell 
vacant the prioress had rather a valuable 
piece of preferment in her hands, and not 
only was it obviously for the good of the 
house to get the best man she could find, but 
she was in a position to make such condi- 
tions as would lay some rather onerous duties 
upon the newly-appointed functionary. The 
result was that, from time to time, a succes- 
sion of head chaplains (for in such an estab- 
lishment there were always necessarily two 
or three at least of these clergy employed in 
conducting the services in the church, which 
went on night and day) are to be met with 
at Crabhouse who were evidently men of 
considerable business ability, and who more- 
over were as evidently animated by a strong 
esprit de corps. More than one of them added 
considerably to the possessions of the house, 
and bought land with his savings, and gave 
that land to enrich the nunnery. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and by the 
time that Prioress Maud—who, I would have 
you note, was a Talbot, and so a lady of 
birth, who “had come out of the shires”— 
resigned her office.on St. Simon and St. 
Jude’s day, 28th October, 1420, the nunnery 
had very many friends, far and near, who 
were all ready and willing and anxious 
to make a great effort, so that Crabhouse 
might begin to be reckoned as one of the 
grand places in the county, and raise up 
its head among the more splendid founda- 
tions of East Anglia. The nuns made choice 


of Joan de Wiggenhall as their new prioress, 
and she was installed accordingly, with all 
due pomp and ceremony, on St. Catherine’s 
day following, that is on the 25th November. 
I take it that Prioress Joan was an heiress, 
and, in fact, the last representative of the 
elder line of her family, and the nuns knew 
perfectly well what they were about when 
they chose a lady of birth and wealth, and 
highly connected to boot, to rule over them. 
They certainly were not disappointed in any 
expectations they may have formed. The 
new prioress set to work in earnest to make 
the nunnery into quite a new and imposing 
place, and her friends and kinsfolk rallied 
round her nobly. 

The first thing Dame Joan did was to 
pull down a great barn “ which was at the 
gate,” and I suppose much dilapidated ; and 
she built it up anew, and in the doing of 
this she got substantial aid from Sir John 
Ingoldesthorpe, whose ancestor had allowed 
his daughter to take the veil at Crabhouse a 
century or so before. Then she set to work 
to carry out some much-needed repairs and 
improvements in the conventual buildings. 
Then she got a kinsman of hers presented to 
the adjoining parish of Wiggenhall St. 
Peter’s, and this she did in order that she 
might work a reform in that poor neglected 
place. 

For in King John’s time the patron of 
that benefice had, with the connivance of 
the bishop of the diocese, alienated all the 
tithes of the place and made them over to a 
newly-founded Gilbertine Priory at Should- 
ham (ten miles off as the crow flies), and left 
the wretched vicar to depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of his people for a main- 
tenance. As usual the Gilbertines had taken 
all they could get and had done nothing in 
return ; and now, after a couple of centuries 
of neglect, the chancel of the church was a 
roofless ruin and a scandal to all beholders. 
Dame Joan made a strong appeal to the 
Prior of Shouldham, and being what she was, 
a great lady with a great following, she did 
not plead in vain. The chancel of Shouldham 
was rebuilt, Dame Joan paying one-third of 
the cost ; and to make things safe for the 
future she bound the parish by indenture 
never to sell the lead from the roof and 
never to remove it except for repairs as long 


‘as time should last. Then she began in 


earnest upon her own church—the church of 
Crabhouse Nunnery. In the year 1423, “in 
the fourth year of the same Joan, prioress, 
for mischief that was on the church which 
might not be repaired, but if it were new 
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made, with the counsel of her friends, did it 
take down, trusting to the help of our Lord 
and to the great charity of good Christian 
men . . . and she wrought thereupon three 
year and more continually, and made it.” 

A very grand church it was, too, inside 
and out, and many thousand pounds as we 
reckon it now did she spend, and there was 
quite a craze in the neighbourhood among 
the rich folk who gathered round her. There 
was William Harold, “that lieth in the 
chapel of Our Lady,” who “ paid for the lead- 
ing of the church” ; and there was Richard 
Steynon, citizen of Norwich, who gave freely 
of his substance in hard cash and left a great 
deal more, “ which was withholden fro us 
by untrue men his sekatours”; and there was 
John Lawson and Stephen Yorke and many 
another whose donations were large and 
liberal, though I do not put down the 
amounts, because, if I did, my readers would 
be inclined—from pure ignorance, Sir or 
Madam, pure ignorance—to undervalue them 
and count them nothing so great after all. 

But all this time by far the greatest con- 
tributor was a cousin of Dame Joan, whose 
name was Edmund Perys. He was rector 
of Watlington, a village just a mile from 
Crabhouse, but on the other side of the 
Ouse. He too was a rich man and a good 
one, and he caught the enthusiasm of Dame 
Joan, and he threw himself heart and soul 
into the work she had begun. He was so 
modest and retiring a man, and was s0 
entirely of those who— 


* Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame,” 


that the simple chronicler shrinks from 
naming him more than once, and after that 
alludes to him in the most delicate way as if 
he had expressly desired to avoid publicity. 
She—the chronicler—speaks of him as “the 
person beforesaid,” and sometimes she is 
even more obscure in her mention of him 
and his good deeds. But that his contri- 
butions were upon a very large scale is plain. 
He found the stalls for the choir and the 
reredos, which cost him a huge sum ; and he 
presented two Service Books for the church 
called Antiphonaries, which were so splen- 
didly illuminated and so gorgeously bound 
that they cost a sum at least equal to £200 
of our money ; and above all, he found the 
stained-glass windows, but on them he would 
not allow his name to be inscribed. 

Tn the end of the work in the beginning of 
the seventh year of the occupation of the 
same Joan Prioress, the foresaid person passed 
to God on the Wednesday next after the 
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Conception of Our Lady,” with many a prayer 
from the good nuns “that our Lord mote 
comfort his soul withouten end.” In his 
will he ordered that he should be buried 
within the precincts of the nunnery, and] 
daresay one of these days the body-snatchers 
will dig hereabouts and discover his tomb 
and desecrate it as is their wont. In the 
meantime better let the gentle cattle browse 
upon his grave. 

It was in the year 1427 when “this good 
man beforesaid” died and was buried. He 
was hardly gone when “our Lord, that is 
full gracious to all his servants that have 
need and that trust in him, sent them another 
good friend them to help and comfort.” He 
was a very considerable personage in his day, 
“and cosyn to the same Prioress,” and his 
name was “ Master John Wiggenhall, Doctor 
of Canon [Law].” He held several pieces 
of valuable preferment, and he was Vicar. 
General of the Bishop of Norwich, and many 
other things besides. By his help Dame 
Joan- may be said to have completed her 
work of making the Nunnery of Crabhouse 
into perhaps the most splendid of the smaller 
monasteries in East Anglia. She rebuilt the 
cloisters, the dorter, the tower of the church, 
and a great deal else that is duly and fully 
specified ; and all this time she was doing 
deeds of liberal charity of which the chro- 
nicler takes little or no note. But what 
follows has an eloquence of its own. For, 
“in the xix year of the same Prioress, fella 
great dearth of corn; wherefore she must 
needs have left work without relieving and 
help of some good creatures. So by the stir- 
ring of our Lord, Master John Wiggenhall, 
beforesaid, sent us of his charity an 100 
coombs malt and an 100 coombs barley, and 
besides this procured us 20 marks.” 

I have not told nearly all that might be 
told of Master John Wiggenhall, for my busi- 
ness is not with him but with the nunnery 
that he befriended so handsomely. As for his 
kinswoman, Dame Joan, she died in 145], 
and was succeeded by another lady of gentle 
lineage, Dame Margaret Daubeny ; and she 
again by Dame Audrey Wulmer. And under 
these prioresses things appear to have pros 
pered well, and the nunnery had always 
generous friends. But at last, just as the 
sixteenth century began, the nuns chose & 
their prioress one Elizabeth Bredon, and under 
her the discipline and all the old prestige 
passed away. What happened then and how 
it came about I do not care to tell, for it 
not pleasant to speak of sad things which do 
not satisfy, for they are vain. 
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By JOHN E. 


AVE to a few of us—those whose friends 
sleep in the ‘cemetery on the slope of 
the hill—the town of Highgate is but little 
known. In days gone by, when the coaches 
climbed the steep hill on their way to the 
north, before the Archway Road was made 
as a detour to lessen the incline, the town 
was a busy place. It was the first and last 
stage out of London, on the great north 
road ; all day long coaches would be mount- 
ing and descending, and droves of sheep and 
cattle, fed in the north for the London mar- 
ket, passed through. It was, besides, a 
favourite resort of holiday people on Satur- 
days and Sundays, 
** ____Many to the steep of Highgate hie ; 
Ask, ye Boeotian shades ! the reason why ? 
*Tis to the worship of the solemn Horn, 
Grasped in the holy hand of mystery, 


In whose dread name both men and maids are sworn, 
And consecrate the oath with draught and dance till morn.”* 


Perhaps Byron himself had been “sworn at 
Highgate.” Who knows? In his day to take 
the oath was the thing to do; but of this 
more hereafter. 

From early days persons of note have 
lived in and about Highgate. An old writer, 
Norden, says, in his quaint way : “ Upon this 
hill is most pleasant dwelling, yet not so 
pleasant as healthful ; for the expert inhabi- 
tants thereof report that divers who have 
long been visited by sickness not curable by 

* Childe Harold, canto i., lxx. 
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physicke have in a short time repaired 
their health by that sweet salutarie aire.” 

Away from the pall of smoke, which here, 
from the height of 500 feet, takes the form 
of a thin grey haze, one can live in compara- 
tive quiet, and in comparatively good. air, 
five miles from Charing Cross. It has always 
been so, and the length of the list of names 
of great people who have chosen Highgate 
Hill as a place of residence shows this. For 
those who had time for the long ride into 
the City, and who loved the quiet of a 
country town, this was, par excellence, the 
place to live in. Thanks to the introduction 
of railways, and the making of the Archway 
Road, which diverted the stream away from 
the High Street, some of the old houses, the 
really old, are yet to be seen, and they go a 
long way towards making it picturesque. 
First, how to get there. The best way, time 
being provided, is to take the tramear, either 
from King’s Cross or from the Euston Road, 
to the Archway Tavern, where trams and 
*buses most do congregate. There the road 
divides, the one on the left hand is that 
which leads to Highgate town, past the 
legendary Whittington Stone. It is a stiff 
pull up the hill ; for those who are no longer 
young there is the “cable” tramcar, which 
has brought noise and bustle back to the 
hillside. 

The long sweep up the hill, with the 





dome of the Catholic Church on the one 
hand and the spire of the Protestant Church 
on the other standing out against the sky, 
with the dark belt of trees just below, and 
the broken line of houses leading up, all go 
to make a suggestive and powerful “ note” 
for the painter. 

The searcher after the picturesque will 
have plenty to occupy his mind and to de- 
light his eye. To begin with there is Lauder- 
dale House, formerly the residence of the 
Earls of Lauderdale ; then, across the road, is 
Cromwell House, where Ireton, the son-in- 
law of Cromwell, lived ; farther up the hill 
there is the old Gatehouse Tavern ; in the 
Grove is the house where Coleridge lived 
many years with the Gillmans; and scat- 
tered here and there in every direction, in 
lanes and odd corners, are beautiful Queen 
Anne houses, red-roofed, looking old-world 
and comfortable, and somewhat indignant, 
too, at the upstart villas, which, alas! are 
springing up on all sides. Then there are 
the memories of great names lingering here. 
Andrew Marvell, poet and patriot, lived in a 
cottage a few steps up the hill next to 
Lauderdale House. Charles Knight, author 


Ay 
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and publisher, lived opposite. Charles Lamb 
used frequently to visit Coleridge in the 
Grove. Cromwell, doubtless, would some- 
times come to see his daughter. Lord Bacon 
died in the Earl of Arundel’s house, which 
stood opposite Marvell’s cottage. Over the 
road Lady Arabella Stuart was kept a 
prisoner, escaping disguised in “a great pair 
of French-fashioned hose over her petticotes, 
a man’s doublet, a man-lyke perruque with 
long locks, over her hair, a black hat, black 
cloke, russet bootes with red tops, and a rapier 
by her syde.” Dr. Sacheverel, the fighting 
man of the High Church party, died at High- 
gate in 1724 ; General Wade, of Scotch road 
fame, lived in Southwood Lane, and George 
Morland, towards the close of his life, almost 
lived at the Bull Inn ; and there are dozens 
of other names which might be enumerated, 
with stories and anecdotes that would fill 
many a goodly-sized volume. 

To return to Lauderdale House. On the 
left-hand side of the road, just above St. 
Joseph’s Retreat, the building with the 
dome, there is an ancient brick wall, over- 
shadowed by huge elms. Following the line 
of trees up the hill one comes suddenly to 
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an opening in the wall with a high iron gate, 
and through the bars is seen a stone pave- 
ment green with moss, and beyond an old- 
fashioned door. This is Lauderdale House. 
There is little enough to be seen from the 
roadway, but once inside that iron gate, one 
seems to be in an uninhabited world, For 
eight years the house has been empty, ever 
since the convalescents from St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital last occupied and vacated it. 
Since the time of Lauderdale, the “tyrant 
deputy of Scotland, the most dishonest man 
in the whole Cabal,” as Macaulay dubs him, 
there have been many tenants, who have 
made alterations in the house to suit their 
own tastes, and so after all these years there 
isnot much left of the original structure. 
But the name still lingers. About seventy 
years ago, in making some excavations, a 
workman came upon an armorial shield of 
John, Duke of Lauderdale, who died in 1682, 
and also a letter addressed to Lady Dorothy 
Hobart, who probably lived in the house at 
the date, 1626, for in the Register of Bap- 
tisms occurs this entry: “ Nathanael f Dni 
Nathanielis Hobart, ex anno, bap. 27th Sep., 
1636.” This is the letter :— 


“To the honorable and my most 
noble and singular good Lady the 


Lady Dorothy Hobarte at High- 
gate. 


‘May it please y™ Ladishipp, 

“T received y* La: Lre wh Mtr. 
Burtons Lre inclosed apon m 
retorne home from Westridghi 
about two of the clocke this after- 
noone, it being the last day of 
the terme w*" occasioned the 
Judges to sitt somewhat the 
aie. 

@ resently wa on my 
Lady Fraunces wana 
y' La. Love unto her and yor 
earnest desire to heare to her 
health ; She recommends her love 
to y' La; and gives y" very 
many thankes for sending to her 
and sayes she has not ben well 
theise three or fower dayes and 
had a very ill night this last night 
and this day she had taken some 
phisicke and is very ill all this 
day, but whether it be her disease 
or the operation of her phisicke, 
that is the cause thereof she 
knowes not—I found her sitting 
up in her chamber and w® Dr. 

ey w' her who desired me 
to comend his humble service to 


Richardson was this 
day sworne Chiefe Justice of the 
Comon Pleas: my Lord Keeper 
in his Speech tould him that he 
Was now to succeed one in that 
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place who was as noble just, upright honest -and 
as worthy a Judge and as patient hearer as ever 
satt in that place and therefore he had a good 
example to follow w* many other good speeches 
w' were to longe & to tedious for y™ La: to read 
wherefre w" tendder of my humble duety and ser- 
vice to y' La. I take my leave & rest 
“‘Yr La. most bounden Servant, 


‘*R. Guover. 
‘¢ §t. Barthollomewes, 
*< 28 Feb., 1626.’’ 


The letter of a good and faithful steward ! 
It is a happy combination of social chatter 
with matter-of-fact business. Lady Dorothy, 
he knew, would be glad to hear of the wel- 
fare of her friend, Lady Fraunces, and to learn 
the work that was going forward in her hus- 
band’s court. 

The garden is the chief charm, though. 
Once inside these old walls one might fancy 
he was fifty miles from London instead of 
five. The best way to see the garden is to 
enter by a cottage-lodge at the top of Dart- 
mouth Park Hill. Through the yard, witha 
turn to the right, a view of unexpected 
beauty is spread before the visitor. Behind 
him is the busy main road, with people, carts 
a few, and the tram-car passing up and down, 
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and before him, on the left, as far i 


as the eye can reach, is a garden 

trim and neat, with apple-trees, 

pear-trees, plum-trees, rows of 

vegetables, and all sorts of greenery for the 
kitchen, and beyond is a thick belt of trees 
bordering on Highgate Cemetery. To the 
right is the garden proper of Lauderdale 
House. It is a terrace garden, but, alas, it is 
a wilderness of shrubs and flowers. It has 
been allowed these eight years to run wild, 
since the days when the patients of St. 
Bartholomew’s “ took the salutarie aire.” As 
one mounts to the steps of the terrace, over- 
grown with snapdragon, broken many of 
them, and the balustrades falling down, some- 
how there is a feeling of sadness. The red 
roof of the house, with its putty-coloured 
plaster pediment, stands in strong contrast to 
the green of the trellis on the walls, with 
wisteria and jessamine trailing over it in 
beautiful confusion. The bowling-green with 
the old pear-tree at the end, and the broken 
figures of Paul and Virginia, almost hidden 


is 


in the shrubbery, seem to recqlj 
the days when there was life and 
laughter echoing down the paths, 
but now 


““No dog was at the threshold, great or 
small ; 
No pigeon on the roof—no household 
creature— 
No cat demurely dozing on the wall— 
Not one domestic feature, 


“No human figure stirr’d, to go or come, 
No face look’d forth from shut or open 
casement ; 
No chimney smoked—there was no sign 
of Home 
From parapet to basement.” 


Here, in tangled confusion, the 
iris, the evening primrose, the 
marigold, the hollyhock, the camo. 
mile, the Portugal laurel, the 
sweet pea, burridge, and the 
rowan-tree “for luck,” grow and 
flourish at their own sweet will 
in the long silky grass. Two 
huge old acacias look down in 
gentle wonder at the desolation 
around. What stories they could 
tell! 

In November, 1889, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow generously presented 
his beautiful estate of nearly 
twenty-nine acres to the public. 
Under the supervision of the Lon- 
don County Council many altera- 
tions have been made, and Water- 
low Park has been opened to the 
public. Whatever may be done to 
the place in the future, its me 

: mories of Marvell and Lauderdale 
should be respected. It would be 
a pity to remove the house and 

alter the garden beyond all recognition. 

In reading the old history of Highgate, the 
name of Andrew Marvell occurs frequently. 
He lived for years in a cottage a yard or 80 
north of the entrance to Lauderdale House. 
There is no trace visible of the old cottage, 
which was a picturesque object at the begin- 
ning of the century, and it is with difficulty 
that the site can be determined. Mr. Wal- 
ford, in “Old and New London,” says :— 


House i 


‘¢ The house—or cottage, for it was scarcely any- 
thing more—was small, and like Andrew Marvell 
himself, very unpretentious. It was built mainly of 
timber and plaster, and with its bay window, latticed 
doorway, and gabled roof, had about it all the at- 
tributes of the picturesque. In front were some old 
trees, and a convenient porch led to the door, m 
which its owner doubtless used to sit and look forth 
upon the road. Most of the old windows had been 
modernised, and other alterations had been made 
which the exigencies of tenancy had rendered neces- 
sary since Marvell’s days.”’ 
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Here, then, was the spot where the poet 
wrote many of his verses and found much of 
his inspiration for the penning of those bitter 
sarcasms on his next-door neighbour, Lauder- 
dale, 


“‘ This haughty monster, with his ugly claws, 
First temper’d poison, to destroy our laws,” 
He loved his garden, too, and when he was 
not writing to his constituents at Hull, he 
was singing of it : 
“‘ T have a garden of my own, 
But so with roses overgrown 


And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness.” 


from the roadway, shaded by chestnut-trees. 
Oddly enough this house too is used as a 
convalescent home for a hospital—the hospi- 
tal for Sick Children in Great Ormond Street. 
It was leased in 1868, and adapted from the 
old living house (it had previously been a 
boarding-school) to its new purpose. Here 
the poor little things are tended and nursed 
for three weeks or so, and then they are sent 
back to their homes. Though the house has 
been adapted to its present use, there have 
not been any structural alterations in the 
building; in fact it stands unaltered and 
much the same as when Ireton occupied it. 
To a certain extent it bears traces of the 
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Lamb, who knew his Highgate well, is con- 
tinually quoting Marvell, whom he calls 
the “garden-loving poet,” and he acknow- 
ledges that “old-fashioned garden scenes 
come to him first with their peculiar charm, 
te he meets with them in Milton or Mar- 
vell. 

Almost exactly opposite the site of the 
poet’s cottage, stands Cromwell House, once 
the residence of General Ireton and his wife 
Bridget, the eldest daughter of Oliver Crom- 
well. It is a red-brick house built about two 


hundred and fifty years ago, standing back 


taste of that redoubtable general. The 
original staircase put in by him is still there. 
It is a fine old bit of oak work, the broad and 
shallow steps mounting to the upper stories 
with an air of grandeur which one sees only 
in these ancient staircases. There is a series 
of carved oak figures upon the newels, each 
about a foot in height, representing the diffe- 
rent soldiers of the Commonwealth from cap- 
tain to drummer, with swords, bucklers, and 
arquebuses. It is said that there were twelve 
figures once, and that the missing ones repre- 
sented Cromwell and Ireton. From the out- 
side the house is imposing, and behind the 
high parapet rises a turret from which, Hood 
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said, “ one can almost see into the middle of 
next week,” so grand is the view. 

In the room on the right of the hall, now 
used as a playroom for the children, there is 
a mantel-piece with an elaborately carved 
military device, in white marble, of knights’ 
helmets, crossed swords and cannon, and two 
shields over with the motto, “ In arcta spes 
mea,” while below is a long plain slab of 
black marble—a slate, an artless nurse called 
it. Asked why she thought it was slate, she 
said, ‘Oh, I suppose it was used to write 
visitors’ names on, in the time when they 
didn’t use cards.” 

There is another house which really claims 
a notice here, for it is one that most visitors 
call at—the Gatehouse Tavern. Situated on 
the spot where the old toll-bar stood, this inn 
is said to have been established five hundred 
years ago. Without going into the history 
of its foundation, it may be said that an inn 
has existed on this spot from time immemo- 
rial, and it is surrounded by many interest- 
ing associations. Notabilities in art and 
letters and in social life have received a wel- 
come here. Almost within living memory 
Hogarth, George Cruikshank, William 
Howitt, William Hone, Kenny Meadows, 
Pierce Egan, Warren the water-colour artist, 
Henry Mayhew, Balfe and Wallace the com- 
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posers, Charles Mathews, who lived at Ivy 
Cottage, by Millfield Lane, and a host of 
others, have come up here to dine or to take 
the “oath.” A pair of ram’s horns by the 
coffee-room door is the last symbol of an 
ancient rite, which gave rise to a common 
saying throughout the kingdom, ‘“ Have you 
been sworn at Highgate?” To say that a 
man had been sworn at Highgate was tanta- 
mount to saying “he knows his way about.” 
The ceremony, which was not confined to the 
“‘ Gatehouse,” for all the other inns in High- 
gate had their horns, varied a little according 
to the taste and opportunities of the landlord 
and his company. It seems to have been 
little more than an excuse for him to induce 
his guests to order some additional bottles of 
wine. Sometimes the oath was elaborated with 
a mock parson and a clerk, who responded 
to a long string of verses with the words 
“ Kiss the horns, sir,” the horns being fixed 
on a pole five feet or so in height. The neo- 
phyte, with his hat off, was addressed by the 
landlord in words to this effect. “ Upstand- 
ing and uncovered; silence. Take notice 
what I now say to you, for that is the first 
word of the oath; mind that. You must 
acknowledge me to be your adopted father, 
I must acknowledge you to be my adopted 
son. If you do not call me father you forfeit 
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a bottle of wine; if I do not call you son I 
forfeit the same. And now, my good son, if 
‘ou are travelling through this village of 
Highgate, and you have no money in your 
pocket, go call for a bottle of wine at any 
house you may think proper to enter and 
book it to your father’s score,” and so on. 
And then, in conclusion, ‘So now, my son, 
God bless you; kiss the horns, or a pretty 
girl if you see one here, which you like best, 
and so be free of Highgate.” 

This oath-taking ceremony has fortunately 
for some years been entirely neglected. A 
good old custom survives at the Gate- 
house. Every Sunday at 3 o'clock an ordi- 
nary is served. There, all through the year, 
are met together certain old cronies, ten or 
twelve in number, with a sprinkling of stray 
visitors who have breasted the hill, and in a 
cosy room, in comfortable chairs, they pass 
an hour without the luxury or relief (?) of 
an “oath.” 

Up the quiet street and off to the left by 
the Gatehouse Tavern, the road leads to a 
house of deep interest 
—the house where 
Coleridge lived so many 
years. It is the third 
one in a row of fine old 
buildings called the 
Grove—with two lines 
of stately elms in front, 
which make a veritable 
avenue. It was here 
that Coleridge paced in 
meditative mood alone, 
or in company of his 
friends Lamb and 
Wordsworth. The house 
outside, of course, is 
much the same as it was 
fifty years ago, with this 
exception, that a new 
front has been added to 
the south wing. All 
the houses in the Grove 
have an old-fashioned 
look, with their high 
roofs, thick-framed win- 
dows, and wrought-iron 
gateways. The present 
occupant of Number 3 
has a tender regard for 
the memory of Cole- 
ridge. Though the fur- 
niture has been changed 
in the study - bedroom 
which he occupied on 
the second floor, there 
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are still the. bookshelves where Coleridge 
kept his books. The view from the window, 
too, is the same that he must have enjoyed 
and drawn inspiration from many times in 
those eighteen years. Sitting at the open 
window, one can imagine the delight of the 
pot in his happier moods, and his feelings of 
resignation with the burdens of life, when 
looking over the greensward and glorious 
trees of Caen Wood. Across the valley to the 
left is Parliament Hill, dotted here and there 
with trees, and beyond the spire of Hamp- 
stead Church, standing out black and strong 
against the glow of the setting sun. ‘Here 
on the brow of Highgate Hill he sate,” says 
Carlyle, “looking down on London and its 
smoke-tumult, like a sage escaped from the 
inanity of life’s battle, attracting towards 
him the thoughts of innumerable brave 
souls still engaged there—heavy-laden, high- 
aspiring, and surely much-suffering man.” 
The friendship of Lamb with Coleridge 
presents two sides of the former’s character 
—his loving disposition and his unceasing 
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flow of genial drollery—Coleridge with his 
gloomy cogitations and Lamb with his keen 
sense of the ridiculous. He lived within a 
walk of Highgate, and was frequently over 
there to see his friend. Many of his letters 
refer to visits to Highgate. In May, 1826, 
he writes to Vincent Novello: “ Dear N.— 
You will not expect us to-morrow. By-the- 
bye, I was at Highgate on Wednesday, the 
only one ofthe party. Summer, as my friend 
Coleridge waggishly writes, has set in with 
its usual severity.” Again, in a letter to 
Mr. Gillman, he says: “It is our intention 
soon, weather permitting, to come over for a 
da: at Highgate, for beds we will trust to 
the Gatehouse should you be full; tell me if 
we may come casually, for in this change of 
climate there is no naming a day for 
walking.” Coleridge died in 1834, after 
many months of suffering. “For the last 
eighteen years of his life,” says Mr. Ainger, 
in his “ Life of Lamb,” “he had resided be- 
neath Mr. Gillman’s roof at Highgate, and 
Charles and Mary Lamb were among the 
most welcome visitors at the house ; and now 
the friendship of fifty years was at an end. 
All the little asperities of early rivalry ; all 
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the natural regrets at sight of a life so wasted 
—powers so vast ending in performance gs 
inadequate—a spirit so willing and a will s0 
weak—were forgotten now. Lamb had never 
spared the foibles of his old companion; 
when Coleridge had soared to his highest 
metaphysical flights he had apologised for 
him—‘ Yes, you know, Coleridge is so full of 
his fun’:—he had described him as an 
‘archangel a little damaged’; but the indes- 
scribable moral afflatus, felt through Cole- 
ridge’s obscurest rhapsodies, had been among 
the best influences on Charles Lamb’s life, 
A few months later he had tried to put his 
regrets and his obligations into words, 
‘When I heard of the death of Coleridge it 
was without grief. It seemed to me that he 
had long been on the confines of the next 
world—that he had a hunger for eternity. I 
grieved that I could not grieve; but sinee, 
I feel how great a part he was of me. His 
great and dear spirit haunts me. I cannot 
think a thought, I cannot make a criticism on 
men or books, without an ineffectual turning 
and reference tohim. He was the proof and 
touchstone of all my cogitations.’” 
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HAMBURG HARBOUR LIFE. 


By LOUIS BARBE. 


HE 29th of October, 1888, marks an 
important epoch in the history of 
Hamburg. On that day the Emperor of 
Germany solemnly laid the last stone of the 
new harbour which the changed circum- 
stances of the city’s connection with the 
Empire had rendered necessary. As a Hanse- 
town it possessed a freedom and an indepen- 
dence which isolated it- from the rest of 
Germany ; for, whilst its port was open to 
the whole world, and whilst ships of every 
flag could, without the let or hindrance of 
customs and excise, land their cargoes on its 
quays, it was, on the land-side, hemmed in 
by the barriers which protection had set up. 
But the new constitution of the Empire had 
decreed that, for commerce as for war, there 
should be but one German land ; and the 
practical and material solution which this 
imposed was found in the construction of 
new quays and docks especially and exclu- 
sively devoted to the foreign trade, to which 
Hamburg owes its prosperity and its wealth. 
This new scheme meant nothing less than 
the complete breaking up of the whole of the 
southern portion of the old town, and the 
eviction of some thirty thousand of the popu- 
lation, who were forced by the projected 
improvements to abandon the low-lying dis- 
trict, from which no sanitary considerations, 


nor even the periodical inundations that 
turned the streets into canals, had hitherto 
been able to dislodge them. 

The acquisition of the mere site, which 
was to serve for the new harbour, cost sixty 
million marks, or £3,000,000. Millions more 
of money and years of work were required 
before, by the driving of piles into the marshy 
ground, a secure foundation could be obtained 
for the eight miles of solid masonry of which 
the harbour now consists. 

An important feature in the new scheme 
was the waterway which, in connection with 
the “ Fleete,” was to join the Upper and the 
Lower Elbe. In order to establish the re- 
quired division between the town newly 
included in the German customs-union, and 
the “free-harbour” open to all flags and 
serving only for foreign trade, but at the 
same time to make it possible for vessels 
used in the inland traffic to go from the 
Upper to the Lower Elbe without crossing 
the “ zoll grenze,” or customs boundary, it was 
found necessary to make a canal which should 
belong to the inner district, and, at the same 
time, constitute a boundary between the two 
divisions of the harbour respectively assigned 
to the home and to the foreign trade. This 
canal, or rather channel, was established from 
St. Pauli—a suburb lying between Hamburg 
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and Altona—to the inner harbour. It is 
spanned by three large iron bridges, and 
electrically lighted at night. Along it, the 
various custom-house buildings, some thirty 
in number, are situated. Between it and the 
quays, the bonded stores in connection with 
the “free-harbour” have been built. They 
are immense blocks, towering to seven or 
eight storeys. Here, space has also been 
found for warehouses and counting-houses, 
but the erection of shops and dwellings has 
not been permitted. 

On the other bank of the Elbe, the changes 
effected of late years are not less noticeable. 
There, in the first place, is to be found the 
harbour especially intended for what are 
called the oberlinder kiihne—the barges by 
means of which Hamburg carries on its in- 
land traffic. These long, and, in themselves, 
not particularly graceful craft, are frequently 
to be met with in the upper reaches of the 
Elbe, drifting down with the stream, home- 
ward bound after a journey of many days— 
from the depths of Bohemia, perhaps. They 
may almost be said to constitute a character- 
istic feature of the landscape, to the pictur- 
esqueness of which they add a distinct charm. 
It is exceptional—and possibly no healthy 
sign—when the sloping roof of the cabin is 


not turned into a veritable garden, trimly 
kept, and guarded by the family cat, whose 
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The Father of the Harbour. 


task is made difficult, and whose temper is 
often sorely tried, by the irrepressible “spitz” 
—the white, sharp-featured, bushy-tailed 
Pomeranian dog—without which the group 
in the stern would be as incomplete as with- 
out the neat house-wife, peeling potatoes for 
the mid-day meal, and occasion- 
ally looking up from the homely 
occupation to address a few 
cheery words to the man at the 
helm, whom no engraved brass 
plate protects from being spoken 
to, and who, truth to say, seems 
neither disinclined for an occa- 
sional spell of gossip, nor in 
danger of being overtaken by 
any sudden catastrophe if he 
should turn his eyes for a few 
moments from his habitual 
rather than indispensable secru- 
tiny of the shore. It is a lonely 
barge, too, of which the crew 
does not include three or four 
children. Healthy-looking, for 
the most part, and bronzed, in 
the lightest of clothing, if it be 
summer time, they climb and 
perch everywhere, making them- 
selves comfortable under the 
most adverse circumstances, re- 
clining with as much enjoyment 
and security on the broad, mas- 
sive tiller as on a well-padded 
couch, or looking down into the 
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water as it ripples and glides off the sides 
of their floating home, and finding something 
new in what they have watched every day of 
their young lives. 

A wide social gulf separates the skipper of 

the oberliander kahn from the real salt-water 
sailor. They have but little in common, and 
when they meet it is not always on the best 
of terms. But still lower in the scale there 
is the “ kantiiffelschipper,” as he is called in 
Hamburg speech, that is, the “ potato-skip- 
per.” He is to be met with 
in the inner harbour, which 
the “Fleete ”— waterways 
suggestive of Venice —con- 
nect with the Altster. He 
commands another specialty 
of the district, the “ewer,” a 
barge expressly fitted for 
bringing not only potatoes, 
but also fruits and vegetables 
of every kind, from the fertile 
and canal-crossed country 
above Hamburg. But the 
kantiiffelschipper, in spite of 
the contempt in which he is 
held by the deep-sea aristo- 
crats, is often a striking figure. 
Robust and bearded, with a 
rough cloth cap on his head 
and a woollen muffler care- 
lessly wound about his neck, 
heedless of fair and foul 
weather alike, — provided he 
be not deprived of the half- 
length pipe which is his 
favourite, as it was the Crown 
Prince Frederick’s, whose 
name it took during the war, 
—he will work night or day, 
regardless as yet of eight- 
hour movements and the like, 
to bring his cargo of produce 
to market in good time. 

In order to realise the im- 
mense importance of Ham- 
burg as a sea-port, a visit must be paid to 
the docks and wharves, which have been 
either enlarged or especially built for the 
accommodation of the hundreds of steamers 
and sailing ships which connect it with the 
four quarters of the globe. Here every scene 


. and every incident of harbour life is repre- 


sented, each, though comparatively trifling in 

itself, helping to complete and fill in a striking 

and interesting picture. At one point we may 

stop to look at a stately Norddeutscher tak- 

ing in its last load of coal. Near it, another 

which has just come in is preparing to un- 
XXXIV- 19 


load. That it has come from some English 
port we can tell at a glance ; even if no special 
knowledge enables us to recognise the care- 
fully covered horses, the English groom is 
not to be mistaken. A little farther on, a 
trim schooner is lying alongside the quay, 
and a landsman’s curiosity tempts us to watch 
the complicated process of splicing as it is 
leisurely performed by an ancient mariner, 
rather by way of killing time and filling up 
the gaps in the conversation with an old 


chum, than as a serious and necessary piece 
of work. Indeed, everything is ready for the 
voyage which is to begin in a few hours. 
Were there anything more to be done, that 
smart young sailor would not be sitting so 
quietly, with his dog at his feet, and in deep 
thought, apparently, for his pipe has been 
allowed to go out. Is he dreaming of some 
blue-eyed and golden-haired Gretchen to 
whom he has bid farewell, and is his heart 
whispering, as in the old song, that it may be 
for years and it may be for ever ? 

Not the least interesting bits of Hamburg 
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harbour life, however, are those which the 
ordinary visitor is not likely to meet with in 
his strolls about the docks, nor, indeed, to 
get at without a guide. But any Jollenfiihrer 
will readily undertake and, as a rule, ably 
and conscientiously acquit himself of the 


duties of cicerone. The Jollenfiihrer is the 
Hamburg waterman. His age, on an average, 
may be set down at fifty ; for it is seldom, if 
ever, until the best years of his life have 
been spent on the high seas that, either 
from necessity, if he has been thriftless, after 
the manner of too many of his kind, or from 
his love for the element on which he has 
lived and with which he has struggled so 
long, he takes up with the Jolle. Every- 
thing about him, from his weather-beaten 
complexion to his short pipe, and from his 
coarse jacket or thick guernsey to his deli- 
berate and somewhat rolling gait, betokens 
the old salt. As a rule he is communicative 
about his earlier years ; and his adventures in 
the days when he went down to the sea in 
ships supply him with many a yarn, with 
which he readily favours the landsmen, on 
whose credulity, at times, he makes large 
demands, 


Some years ago, the “father” of the 
Hamburg Jollenfiihrer was a hale and fresh- 
looking old man of eighty, whose quaint 
humour and inexhaustible fund of anecdotes 
made him a general favourite with the water- 
loving part of the population. His yarns, 
however, were not all of the sea, salty. He 
delighted to recall the memorable “ Franzo- 
senzeit”—the period of which Davoust’s 
terrible rule was the culminating point, and 
during which the losses suffered by the town, 
through plunder, confiscation, and wanton 
destruction, amounted to fully two hundred 
million marks, or ten million pounds, whilst 
the population was diminished by nearly 
one-half. More vivid still were the old man’s 
accounts of the “great fire” of 1842. He 
was never tired of relating how it had lasted 
from the 5th to the 8th of May, destroyed 
4,219 buildings, and made 20,000 people 
homeless. Nor did he fail to describe the 
stirring scenes, the narrow escapes, a0 
the acts of courage which had been pet- 
formed ; and though, in spite of the gar- 
rulity of age, his modesty prevented him 
from dwelling on his own deeds, it was not 
unknown that few had risked their own 
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lives more fearlessly than he in the work of 
rescue. 

For the most picturesque scenes of harbour- 
life, it is to Steimwerder, an island which the 

rt has annexed and suited to its own pur- 
poses, that the experienced guide takes his 
fare. As what may be called the lumber- 
room of the harbour, Steinwerder is the last 
destination of all the wind-and-weather- 
battered craft which, after years of faithful 
service, are finally condemned as unsea- 
worthy, as well as of those which have been 
towed in as wrecks, to be broken up and sold 
piecemeal. Here, it seems, at first sight, as 
though disorder were the chief and, indeed, 
the only law; but closer observation shows 
with what ingenuity the most unpromis- 
ing materials have been turned to practical 
use. At one point an old hulk has been 
transformed into a marine residence by a 
thrifty wright. Barrels and _ cauldrons, 
hampers and boxes encumber the deck, on 
to which they have been hauled, less with a 
view to immediate service than out of defe- 
rence to the proverb which asserts the utility 
of even the most unlikely object, if it be but 
kept seven years. In the midst of these a 


compromise between a sentry-box and a 
summer-house has been roughly put together 





for some special purpose which the lay mind 
cannot fathom, though it ventures to suppose 
that it cannot have becn merely as a base 
for the pigeon-house which surmounts it. On 
a line running from the only remaining davit 
to a spar rigged up after the fashion of a 
jury-mast, garments of various shapes and 
many-coloured with patches are flapping in 
the wind. Boat-hooks and oars rest against 
the side, and rise bristling above the ruined 
bulwarks, whilst nets and fragments of sail- 
cloth are spread out across them. 

By the side of his strange dwelling the 
owner has raised his workshop, a rough 
shanty, over the entrance to which a gaudy 
nymph presides. As much of her dress as 
meets the eye is of a faded blue disfigured 
with many stains; the bodice is liberally 
adorned with an edging of what is intended 
to be lace; hair of an indescribable colour 
falls over the substantial shoulders ; and— 
strange and incongruous ornament—a haw- 
ser is made fast across the expansive bust. 
To such uses may the once-proud figure- 
head of the Flora or of the Jungfrau come 
when adverse fortune strands her on Stein- 
werder. A little farther along the timber- 
strewn shore, the Kénigin Luise raises her 
battered form. The “Bier in Flaschen” 


“ His thoughts are ~ ith his heart,” 
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** Waiting for a nibble.”’ 


flaringly painted on her sloping flank 
sufficiently indicates the purpose she now 
serves. 

At the extreme point of the island the 
scene is more rural. Half-hidden amongst 
the trees a small farmhouse catches the eye, 
and accounts for the cattle tethered near the 
water’s edge. But even here the marine, or 
rather, the marine-store element, is not 
wholly absent, and the gaping ruin of a barge 
has been annexed by the local enthusiasts of 
the gentle craft—the labourers who, during 


the intervals of their work, lean, rod in hand, 
over the crazy bulwarks, in patient expecta 
tion of a nibble. 

Turning seaward, the explorer may notice 
other phases of harbour-life, but they grow 
rapidly less, and by the time Neumiihlen is 
reached, all traces have disappeared. The 
crowd on the sandy beach of the fashionable 
resort is not drawn from the classes that toil 
and moil in the docks and on the wharves 
of the big port which claims to be second 
to cnly one in the world. 


AN OLD-WORLD MECHANIC. 
By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 


W* know the Sicily of Theocritus—an 

enchanted isle from its singing pine- 
ridges to its sunny sea-banks ; we know his 
swarming, brilliant, luxurious Alexandria ; 
but it seldom happens that we think of 
either as the Sicily, the Alexandria of Archi- 
medes. And yet the immortal geometer— 
kinsman to King Hiero—may in his youth 
have conversed with the immortal idyllic 
poet in the porticoes of Syracuse, or have 
been befriended by him, as a fellow-islander, 


at the gorgeous court of the Ptolemics. 
Whether or not these two ever met, the 
pages of Theocritus contain for us a special 
historic interest as preserving some details of 
the landscape and of the people that caught 
the eyes of Archimedes, when he was not yet 
too absorbed in his speculations to be uncon- 
scious of what was going on about him. 

In the third century before Christ, more 
truly even than in the days of Cicero, Syra- 
cuse, on the morning side of Sicily, ‘ was the 
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test of Greek cities, the most beautiful 
of all cities,” basking in year-long sunshine, 
for “never a day passed in which the sun 
did not appear.” It was indeed a quadruple 
city, each of the four quarters of which was 
a considerable town; and for generations 
there had been accumulating within its walls 
such splendours of painting and statuary, 
such glorious works of art and craftsmanship, 
that the plunder which graced the triumph 
of Marcellus, when Syracuse fell during the 
second Punic war, fired the imagination of 
the practical Romans and gave them the first 
impulse towards a due appreciation of Greek 
genius. 

The modern city stands, as one quarter of 
the ancient stood, on the Island of Ortygia 
—a low boss of rock a mile long by half a 
mile broad. The ample table-land to the 
north— once the Achradina quarter—is now 
uninhabited and almost uncultivated, and 
the wild pear-trees (achrades), which are 
said to have given the place its name in the 
early days of the Dorian settlement, are once 
more flourishing in the area that Archimedes 
defended with such marvellous skill against 
the fleet and legionaries of Marcellus. One 
broad street, with many cross-ways, traversed 
Achradina, but the rolling turf covers the 
pavement which led to the great agora, the 
beautiful porticoes, the magnificent temple 
of Jupiter, the noble prytaneum, with its 
celebrated statue of the poetess Sappho. 
Some blocks of the famous sea-wall may still 
be seen at intervals along the low cliffs, and 
the sight of them suffices to conjure up the 
galleys of Rome and the destructive play of 
the huge engines of “the great mechanic.” 

Here it was Archimedes lived in the days 
of Theocritus and good King Hiero. Let us 
in fancy walk with him down to the southern 
end of Achradina. We shall pass on our 
way the old quarries where the dead sleep in 
catacombs hollowed out of the limestone— 
where yet, it may be, if water shall have 
filtered through to their resting-places, more 
than one Syracusan may lie turned to stone 
and unchanged through the centuries. As 
we pass we shall think of those other quarries 
inthe Neapolis quarter—those living tombs 
of perpendicular rock where the criminals of 
Sicily are confined, and where they pour 
in vain their prayers and their imprecations 
into “the stone ear of Dionysius.” From 
this angle of the sea-wall we see below us 
the bridge and clustered roofs of Ortygia. 
Yonder is the ancient temple of Diana. On 
the south-western extremity of the island is 
the great fresh-water fountain of Arethusa, 


only separated from the salt sea by a barrier 
of stone. Pleasant to a Greek is the water 
of this legendary fountain, for it comes under 
sea from the highlands of Peloponnesus ; in 
proof whereof if you drop a cup in the 
beloved home-river Alpheius itwill be thrown 
up on the margin of this magic well. But 
observe here, on the highest rocky curve of 
the island, the temple of Minerva, with its 
gold and ivory doors of world-wide fame ; 
and notice on the ridge of the roof the shield 
which serves as a landmark to mariners steer- 
ing for the great bay or the lesser port. 

On the landward side, near the citadel, 
there is a busy crowd, and one hears the 
confused sound of voices and the clatter of 
hammers. It is the shipwrights busily at 
work finishing the huge craft which King 
Hiero intends to call The Syracusan. The 
skill and ingenuity of Archimedes are needed 
here ; but before we descend to the shipyard, 
let us take a glance inland at the idyllic 
region which Theocritus loved so well. We 
need but go a little way beyond the gates to 
come to the shadowy garden, within sound 
of the sea and the barking of the dogs in the 
town, where one moonlight night Simaetha, 
with her handmaid Thestylis, performed her 
incantation beside the burning brazier to 
recover her runagate Delphis by means of 
strong enchantments. 


“ My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I love!” 


But a little farther is the vineyard, with its 
heavy clusters red as flame, and on the wall 
sits a little lad making a locust-cage of reeds 
and daffodil stalks, too absorbed to think of 
foxes or to have any care of either his own 
satchel or of the ripe grapes he has been set 
to watch. Beyond the salt fens of Lysime- 
leia one may come upon the wattled grass- 
roofed hut of the poor old fisherman who 
dreamed he caught a huge fish—a very sea- 
monster—plated thick with gold. It would 
need a free day in the hills, however, to 
bring us to the high pastures, and the piping 
goatherds, and the cavern of Amaryllis, from 
the ferns and ivy-tangles of which one 
descries far below the dwarfed tishing coble 
watching for the tunny shoals. 

Down in the shipyard by the citadel stands 
the huge vessel of King Hiero, built of great 
pines from Etna—as many as would have 
sufficed for sixty triremes.” The hull has 
taken six months to build and is plated with 
lead. The difficulty that now arises is the 
manner in which so huge a mass is to be 
launched, but by means of a system of pulleys, 
or as some say by an adaptation of the screw, 
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the great mechanic draws it into thesea. In 
six months more it is completed with its 
twenty banks of oars, its eight towers, its 
catapults, its fish-tanks and water cisterns, 
its chambers floored with mosaic, its roofed 
garden and temple of Venus—a floating 
palace of a ship, which leaks a little and is 
accordingly provided by Archimedes with a 
bucket-screw that can be worked by a single 
hand. 

When the ship was ready for sea Hiero 
changed its name to The Alexandrian, and 
sent it with a cargo of corn as a present to 
Ptolemy. 

One can imagine the vast excited crowds 
that gathered to see The Alexandrian under 
way. One follows it as it churns up the blue 
brine with its twenty banks of oars, and 
steers for the temple of Olympian Juno on 
the extreme rocky point of the island. There 
a boat’s crew land and pay their devotions 
at the sailors’ shrine. They take back with 
them a hallowed earthenware bowl filled with 
flowers and honeycomb, uncut frankincense 
and spices ; and as the huge ship swings down 
into the offing, and the sailors lose sight of 
the shield on the roof-ridge of the temple of 
Minerva, the bowl is cast overboard as an 
offering to the sea-gods. 

Whether it was on board The Alexandrian 
that Archimedes made his first voyage to 
Egypt it is impossible to determine ; but that 
he lived for some time in Alexandria, and 
travelled up the Nile, there is no reason to 
question. He studied under the celebrated 
astronomer, Conon, who no doubt told him 
‘with a chuckle how Queen Berenice, the wife 
of Ptolemy III., had vowed her hair in sup- 
plication for her husband’s safe return from 
his Syrian expedition; how the beautiful 
tresses were stolen the very first night they 
were hung up in the temple; how the land 
of Egypt was in dismay until, struck by a 
happy astronomical fancy, he declared they 
had been wafted up to heaven, where they 
might still be seen as the seven stars near the 
constellation of the Lion. As has been already 
mentioned, Archimedes may have met Theo- 
critus there and have heard him read the 
Idyll of the Festival of Adonis. Probably he 
encountered the pedantic old librarian Calli- 
machus, who delighted Queen Arsinoe by 
discovering that her name was an anagram of 
the “ Violet of Hera,” charmed Berenice with 
a courtly elegy on her starry hair, and tried 
to snuff out the young epic poets by pro- 
testing that “a great book was a great evil.” 
It may have also happened that he became 
acquainted with some of the Alexandrian 
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Jews who translated the Septuagint, and have 
even handled a copy of those strange scrip. 
tures. All these matters are, however, 
too vaguely known to deserve any other 
title than that of conjectures. Still, what 
ever the date of his sojourn in Alexandria 
Archimedes assuredly looked on a city of 
enormous magnitude, and of such oriental 
magnificence as the world has perhaps never 
beheld before or since. A poem of Theo 
critus preserves for us a living picture of its 
public feasts ; a chapter of Athenzeus records 
the splendour of its courtly pageants. In 
return for its bewitching hospitality he is 
said to have left the Egyptian peasants the 
water-screw; by the simple turning of a 
handle they could henceforth irrigate their 
parched acres with comparative ease. 
When Archimedes was in his seventieth 
year, and Hiero was on the verge of his 
ninetieth, we find the geometer settled again 
in his sunny Syracuse. During his long reign 
the unwearied, nimble-minded king had fre- 
quently put his great kinsman’s ingenuity to 
the test. Every one knows the story of how 
in stepping into a bath Archimedes discovered 
the means of demonstrating the fraud of the 
artisan who had adulterated the gold given 
him to make a crown for Hiero, and how 
from that discovery sprang the science of 
hydrostatics. And it seems to have been by 
the merest chance that the fraudulent gold- 
smith was detected at all, for, according to 
Plutarch, “being perpetually charmed bya 
domestic siren, that is, his geometry, Archi- 
medes neglected his meat and drink, and was 
so careless of his person that he had often to 
be carried by force to the baths.” Luckily, as 
after-events showed, he was prevailed on by 
the King to invent a number of powertul 
war-engines, but he considered mere mechs- 
nics as childish trifles unworthy of a geo- 
meter. The construction of an orrery, re 
presenting the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, or a calculation to show that not only 
can the sands of the seashore be numbered, 
but that the number of grains that would 
fill the sphere of the fixed stars was to be 
expressed by the figure 1, followed by 63 
ciphers !—these were, perhaps, legitimate 
relaxations ; but, after all, the subjects 
worthy of consideration were, say, equipon- 
derants and centres of gravity, the quadra- 
ture of the parabola, the properties of the 
spiral, the ratios between the volumes and 
surfaces of sphere and circumscribing cylin- 
der, the mysteries of conoids and spheroids, 
the equilibrium of floating bodies, and other 
abstruse problems. “He came as near 0 
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the discovery of the differential calculus,” 
says Draper, “as can be done without the 
aid of algebraic transformations. In his 
work entitled ‘ Psammites’ he alludes to the 
astronomical system subsequently established 
by Copernicus. Europe was not able to 
produce his equal for nearly two thousand 
years.” 

In his ninetieth year died the good Hiero. 
Three years later, after a period of licentious 
tyranny and civic disorder, the Romans were 
calling Syracuse to account for her revolt to 
Carthage. The ill-fated city may be said to 
have been defended by one man. “All the 
rest of the Syracusans,” says Plutarch, “ were 
no more than the body in the batteries of 
Archimedes while he himself was the in- 
forming soul.” The strange war-machines 
constructed years before were ranged along 
the sea-wall of Achradina, and as the enemy’s 
fleet advanced to the attack burning-glasses 
were turned on to them, huge blocks of stone 
were volleyed against them, mighty cranes 
swept over the battlements, dropped huge 
iron claws which gripped the galleys, and, 
swinging them up out of the sea, whirled 
them round and let them drop. On the 
landward side the defence was equally novel 
and destructive. “ At last the Romans were 
so terrified that if they saw but a rope ora 
stick put over the walls, they cried out that 
Archimedes was levelling some machine at 
them, and turned their backs and fled.” Even 
Marcellus himself paid a handsome compli- 
ment to “the mathematical Briareus, who, 
sitting on the shore and acting as it were but 
in jest, had shamefully baffled their naval 
assault.” 

One noble spectacle the old geometer be- 
held before the close on the blue waters that 
had been churned into foam by The Alexan- 
drian—a hundred and fifty Carthaginian sail 
led into the Great Harbour by Bomilcar! 
Conjure up the crush of ancient battle-ships, 
swaying on the low glassy heave of the bay ; 
realise in particular the huge, brilliantly- 
coloured bronze-beaked quinqueremes—the 
Python, the Triton, the Horned Ammon, the 
Cabiri, the Neptune—each named after a god 
and bearing high on the stern the splendid 
image of the god; each manned by a hun- 
dred and twenty negro rowers and three hun- 
dred fighting men! The poor aged fisher- 
man watched the superb sea-pageant from his 
wattled hut; the urchin plaiting his locust- 


cage sat gazing at it from the vineyard 
wall; the goatherd high up the hill-slopes, 
whither the Roman soldiery did not climb, 
saw it grouped as in a picture ; but for the 
moment the music of folk-songs was hushed ; 
it was no time for idylls. 

How quarter after quarter Syracuse fell, 
history relates in detail. Notwithstanding 
the tears of Marcellus when he thought of 
the doom that was impending, the fourfold 
city was given over to pillage. “It is re- 
corded,” says Pliny, ‘‘ that Archimedes, while 
intent on some figures which he had described 
in the dust, although the confusion was as 
great as could possibly exist in a captured 
city, was put to death by a soldier who did 
not know who he was; that Marcellus was 
grieved at the event, and that pains were 
taken about his funeral, while his relations 
also, for whom diligent inquiry was made, 
derived honour and protection from his name 
and memory.” So perished the great day- 
dreaming mathematical Briareus. He was 
spared the ignominy of a Roman triumph, and 
one likes to think that of his death he was 
only made conscious by his awakening in the 
light of pure knowledge beyond. Well might 
his cry on that awakening be the exclama- 
tion which has been remembered through 
twenty centuries, “ Eureka, eureka!” 

Nearly a century and a half later, during 
his questorship of Sicily, Cicero sought for 
the tomb of Archimedes outside the Achra- 
dina gate, and noticed among the briars a 
small column with the figure of a sphere and 
cylinder upon it. The ground was cleared at 
once, and “when we could get at it I found 
the inscription, though the last words in all 
the verses were almost effaced. Thus one of 
the noblest cities of Greece, and one which 
at one time had been very celebrated for 
learning, would have known nothing of the 
monument of its greatest genius if it had 
not been discovered for them by a native of 
Arpinum.” 

Modern science has accorded him a more 
lasting and a more conspicuous monument. 
Almost in the centre of the northern hemi- 
sphere of the full moon, between the lunar 
Apennines and the Sea of Showers, stands the 
huge lunar crater, “ Archimedes.” Curious, 
that astronomy which has so long preserved 
Conon’s courtly myth of the starry hair of 
Berenice, should now inscribe in the heavens 
the name of his illustrious pupil! 
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MY GRANDMAMMA. 
By JOHN REID. 
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“See what yer dug’s got, mem!” 


I BELIEVE my grandmamma to have been, 
with one exception, the woman of the 
family. When I began to know her well, 
she had grown stout, and her breath did not 
always come at need. Nor was the weight 
upon her spirit lessened by the habit of 
wearing much superfluous clothing to keep 
the weather at bay. Often, when it was 
empty, have I gazed in awe upon her leather 
belt, which might well have girdled a prize 
stallion. But her heart was larger than her 
body. In it were chambers for all the vir- 
tues, and a hall for hospitality. She cared 
not to be alone, and the more there were 
about her the merrier grew the bright old 
face. My mother and I were her guests for 
years, and she could not have rested well in 


her grave if she had not, by 
her will, fulfilled a last duty 
of hospitality to us. 

We have two portraits of 
her. In one, the freshest oil 
painting of its age that I 
know, she is shown in the 
buxom days of her first wife- 
hood, dark-haired, dark-eyed, 
red-cheeked, sedately smiling. 
She wears a low-necked black 
silk dress, a wide lace collar 
falling upon her shoulders 
and bosom, and over the col- 
lar is thrown a heavy gold 
chain with pendent locket. 
In fifty years the portrait has 
not become old-fashioned. I 
addressed to it an early effort 
in verse ending with the 
avowal— 


“ I think if I had living been 
When she was young and free, 
There would have been a match between 
My grandmamma and me.” 


In the crayon sketch she is 

represented in the dawn of a 

cheery old age, her cheeks 

still ruddy and her smile 

livelier than in the first pic- 

ture, but with hair almost 

white and a face much lined 

with action. In her cap are 

ostrich feathers and she wears 

handsome jewels. The pic- 

ture seems to live, and you 

can almost see the snowy 

curls shaking in merriment over some caper 
of one of her many pets. 

She was twice married, as the large-hearted 
will often be. Her first husband was a very 
perfect gentleman, grave, simple, wise. The 
second was a poor creature who won her by 
threatening to shoot himself if she proved 
obdurate. She gave him her love for a time, 
and the small luxuries that he needed for 
life. He did not live long, and after his 
death she was a graceful but very resolute 
widow. 

The record of her life is one of pensioners 
and pets. The former she supplied in secret, 
the latter she acknowledged openly. I have 
something to say about the pets. Through 
one of these my grandmamma and I became 
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“ Gazed into the glass eyes of the old padded corpse.” 


estranged, yet do I solemnly declare 
that I was not guilty of the outrage 
attributed to me. 

In the hall of my grandmamma’s 
house stood a glass case wherefrom a 
stuffed spaniel glared stonily at the 
living cats and dogs that were its suc- 
cessors in the royal favour. In death 
Flora was but a shabby cur, with patches 
of hairless skin and legs a good deal 
awry ; but to have suggested the cellar 
for the poor effigy would have been to 
insult Flora’s mistress, whose lashes 
were often wet as she gazed into the 
glass eyes of the old padded corpse. 

At this time the living favourite was 
the Newfoundland dog, Neptune, a mis- 
chievous giant sent to town to be out 
of the way of worrying sheep. To tell 
of the scrapes into which he dragged 
her was a huge delight to his mistress. 
She was as proud of him when he 
shattered the great wall-mirror in a 
fashionable draper’s .shop as a mother 
might have been whose son had won 
the Victoria Cross by some act of bril- 
liant heroism. The gore that dripped 
from Neptune’s muzzle all the way home 
on that memorable day was in her eyes 
the life-blood of a hero, and the only 
effect upon her of paying the damage 
was that she added the amount to the 
value set upon her favourite. 


She would tell, with tears of enjoyment in 
her eyes, how she and Neptune went spying 
in the shop windows one summer day. As 
usual on such occasions the dog pulled one 
way and his mistress the other. Now the 
milliners had it, now the butchers. My 
grandmother became annoyed at the staring 
and smiling of the people who passed her. 
She was used to being looked at when Nep- 
tune was with her, but on this day the notice 
taken amounted almost to insult. She cast 
side glances at her reflection in the shop 
windows to see if her bonnet was on one side 
or her dress out of order. All seemed right, 
and Nep was following sedately at heel. Yet 
people stared and laughed till the tears stood 
in my grandmother’s eyes. 

A policeman stopped in front of her. Was 
her unknown offence criminal ? 

“See what yer dug’s got, mem! Im 
doubtfu’ if he cam’ by it honest.” 

Down the whole of our most fashionable 
street, leaving a greasy wake behind him, 
Neptune had dragged at my grandmother's 
























































“ Polly bit and held on.” 
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heels the internal works of a sheep. Nor 
would he give up his booty to the law. As 
he stood over it at bay, the gathering crowd 
shrank respectfully from his muzzle. The 
gleam of his white teeth set calves aching. 
For ten shillings a cabman agreed to take 
home the lady, with her dog and trimmings, 
which latter Neptune trustfully laid in the 
lap of his mistress as soon as they were alone 
together. 

The poor dog raided a butcher’s shop once 
too often. It was his habit to steal from 
one place pigs’ feet for which my grand- 
mother paid. He took a fancy to change 
his butcher, and finding the trotter sweet, 
came back for another. 

-“ Here, good dog,” said the shopman, toss- 
ing a scrap of steaktohim. He caught, and 
down went the tit-bit. 

“ Again,” cried the malicious rascal, and 
this time threw to the excited dog a heavy 
iron weight wrapped in mincemeat. It broke 
his jaw, and poor Nep was so restless in the 
veterinary surgeon’s hands that he had to be 
shot to be put out of pain. In the first flush 
of her wrath I think my grandmamma would 
have made up a mince-ball with poison in it 
for that butcher’s supper. He had committed 
the unpardonable sin, and I myself soon lay 
under grievous suspicion of having done the 
same. 

My grandmamma and I, having been de- 
serted for a time by the other members of 
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the household, became dangerously intimate, 
I was free of her pockets, and strove hard 
to be good. Yet 1 fear that with the «Pj. 
grim’s Progress” on my knee, I have men. 
tally scalped Indians in the backwoods of 
America. Still, after all, it was only think. 
ing, and to my hand was the cage of mine 
enemy, Polly. Often had that savage bird 
lit upon my unprotected head and searched 
therein-with its beak for my brain. If | 
wore a tap, it would stalk me on the floor 
and striking at my ankles yell deliriously— 
“Who bit the boots?” This war-cry had 
been taught it by its mistress when it had 
utterly destroyed the boots of a visitor. 
When it was caged, and could not get at me, 
it would pawkily lower its crest and cry— 
“Scratch poor poll!” But there was need 
of sticking plaster if I ventured to touch 
a feather. For these reasons I would some- 
times, with a ruler, keep it climbing round 
and round the cage till it was madder than a 
March hare. My grandmother never scratched 
its head with a fork, but she did not know 
the bird as I did. 

We were alone in the room, Polly and J, 
when the Old Man entered with an apolo- 
getic mew. He was a wicked old Tom-cat 


who had no latch-key, but did not mind, as 


he never wanted to get in before the milk 
came. When his excursions were not ama- 
tory, they were martial, and he was scarred 
from head to tail; yet my grandmother 


“ The Old Man was avenged.” 
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thought him an angel of light and sweetness. 
The cage was on the tea-table near the cream. 
| filled a saucer and bade the Old Man drink. 
There was no black thought in my mind. 
John Bunyan had but slid from my knee. 
“Che-che-che!” I said, and stroked the 
Qld Man’s seamy sides as he dropped his 
whiskers in the cream and purred. But 
Satan enticed that unhappy parrot to the 
bottom of its cage, where it cocked a wicked 
eye at the Old Man’s waving tail. Polly and 
I exchanged glances. I gently lifted the 
saucer a little further from the edge of the 
table, towards which it was being moved in 
licking. To and fro, to and fro waved the 
amicable tail. Polly was as quiet as a sleep- 
ing baby. I pushed the saucer an inch nearer 
to the cage. The Old Man hitched back, 
with a “you're really very kind” sort of a 
purr. His tail just brushed the wires. Polly 
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bit and held on. The cage rocked, the Old 
Man jumped, and—something gave way. 
He made a great noise about what Polly 
kept; but though I was in at the death, my 
grandmother need not have accused me of 
taking the brush. Save in the way of kind- 
ness, I had not laid my hand upon bird or 
beast, and, excepting that the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” on my knee was upside down, 
there was no scrap of evidence against me. 
If I live to be a hundred I will never give 
cat cream again. 

That parrot came to a bad end. It said 
“T see you!” to an Irish maid who was 
sampling the whisky when the family were 
at church. She poured a kettleful of boiling 
water over Polly, and the Old Man was 
avenged. Had I not been with her at church, 
I feel sure that my grandmother would have 
had me hanged on suspicion. 
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MY FRIEND THE TRAMP. 
By raz Rev. DUNCAN C. MACNICOL. 


a eva AM a bachelor and a solitary, 

MM Ges! loving not nor frequenting the 
ej tae) haunts of well-washed and 

= groomed humanity ; being also a 
country pastor with some leisure, I have 
been led to cultivate the friendship of a class 
whose habits are too little known, the home- 
less, ragged, unfriended tramps. Last winter, 
if it was a terrible one for all who sleep in 
the open air, was a favourable season for 
studying their habits. On some of its coldest 
nights, life must have been a heavy burden 
to them, as life at 15° Fahr. must always be. 
If we read of few suicides among them this 
is only because nature is kind, and gives 
them release. A great proportion of our 
tramp population die every winter under the 
open sky. 

It is not easy for those of us whose hearth 
is sacred as the holy altar, to comprehend 
the case of those people to whom “home” is 
as little a reality as to the Arab, who does 
not possess even the word. The tramp’s 
home is the highway ; he is as fond of the 
road as any Bedouin of the desert ; he takes 
to it as his element. Once the tramping 
fever has seized a man, it is as impossible to 
shut him within four walls (unless you lock 
him up in prison), as it would be to confine 


a sailor to dry land, or an Italian peasant 
girl’s feet within shoe-laces. 

Nearly all lads of sixteen, like the younger 
son in the parable, are tempted to run away 
from home in quest of freedom and fortune ; 
many, by the grace of God, are restrained ; 
others break loose. I know many decent 
mothers, whose boy has gone for weeks upon 
the tramp, and left aching hearts at home. 
One morning in early summer, I had occasion 
to walk out soon after dawn, and the rising 
sun disclosed to me sights which kindly 
night usually conceals from view. There is 
no time like morning for revealing the 
seamiest side of tramp life. I came upon 
three lads lying upon the hard road, close to 
the edge, so as to be safe from passing wheels. 
They had kindled a little fire of sticks 
between them for warmth, and round the 
smouldering fagots they were stretched, 
sound asleep. Though but youths in years, 
they were evidently veterans in tramping. 
The sun falling full on their faces, showed 
how weary they were, and I fear, how wicked 
they had been. Strange to say, about a mile 
farther on lay other three, upon a heap of 
road-metal—boys not long broken loose. One 
of them slept upon a pillow of moss, which 
he had gathered to ease his head—he was 

















not accustomed to rough it. One lay on his 
back, and was so deep in slumber that the 
slanting beams of light striking full on his 
eyes could not rouse him, nor our voices as 
we passed. The third, his hands thrust in 
his pockets for heat, moved restlessly, and I 
think dreamed of home as he slept. All 
three wore boots and clothes which must 
have been made for themselves, and were 
evidently new to the life. They had learnt 
the trick of sleeping out. They were at the 
beginning of the career of those who prefer 
the highway and the plank-bed to all the 
comforts of home. 

This class of lads on the tramp, however, 
is scarcely of the professional type. They 
may settle down to steady work again, and 
in fact usually do, while the typical tramp is 
the man who dislikes labour, and who, if he 
can help it, will not bow his neck to the 
yoke : 

** Life which the very stars reprove, 
As on their silent tasks they move.” 


Thirst for drink may be his ailment, thirst 
of soul always is, and stress of conscience 
goads him on. He cannot stay more than a 
couple of days at any job he may obtain; 
his feet itch again for the road; he is in 
full flight from himself, and the phantom he 
dreads ever overshadows him, and fills him 
with a great fear. He is the Cain of our 
time, a fugitive and a vagabond upon the 
face of the earth, with the mark of his sins 
graven deep upon his brow. 

These tramps are a class by themselves as 
really as the swarthy gipsies in their tents, 
or as the thieves who dwell underground in 
cities. Unlike the gipsies, however, they 
have not learnt how to pitch a tent or to 
choose a king. They are isolated fragments 
of humanity, waifs and strays detached 
from society. They are a brotherhood with- 
out organization. Possessed of avery “Iliad 
of woes,” they have no means of uttering 
them. No doubt their common hardship 
draws them together. They have a sort of 
Freemasonry of signs to indicate their move- 
ments, and what houses are best to apply to 
for alms. But they are uncatalogued, with- 
out vote or stake in the country; their name 
appears on no roll or register that I wot of ; 
they pay no rent or taxes, and, in short, they 
are altogether beyond the pale. I doubt if 
many of this fraternity possess any indivi- 
dual name. A name is a token of respecta- 
bility, symbol of a sacrament, being bestowed 
in baptism. These unchristened vagrants 
hardly know their proper names. Chance 
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or usage attaches some brief nickname to 
the individual, some monosyllabic Jake or 
Bill, easily pronounced, of little significance, 
or some epithet descriptive of character or 
appearance. The fallen women of London, 
as De Quincey points out, style themselves 
simply by their Christian names. 

Ihave a great many friends among the 
tramps. I have had them to breakfast and 
to dine. I have walked with them in day- 
light and at midnight, sullen or talkative, 
drunk and sober. One night last winter, I 
found a couple of them groping about in the 
dark, just ejected from a public-house, and 
with drink enough to make them communi- 
eative. They were from opposite parts of 
the country, and their paths had met only 
that morning, and they had formed a fellow. 
ship in their misery, though each knew no 
more of the other than cither knew of me. 
At first they were sullen, thinking I meant 
them harm ; but one of them cleverly struck 
a match, ostensibly to show the way, really 
to reconnoitre the new chum. The glimmer- 
ing light served also to reveal my mates, and 
it was an eery moment when their wild, raw 
faces met mine full stare. One of them was 
short and thick-set, with red and hungry 
eyes. The other was long and lean and 
scraggy, but with features well formed, and 
he must once have been handsome. Both 
were in rags, and they were dirty and 
pinched with cold. They had too much 
whisky to feel the pang of hunger; that 
pain was reserving itself for the later hours 
of the night. One of them shivered and 
trembled, and his teeth rattled like mus- 
ketry, so that he could hardly speak. He 
explained what was too evident, that he had 
no shirt on, having parted with it the day 
before to get a shilling for drink. ‘“ More 
than likely the fellow has sold it again by 
this time,” he added, with a hoarse laugh. 
It was the coldest night of the winter, and 
the thermometer was 17° below the freezing 
point, so I offered to pay these men’s lodging 
if they would go back to the village. My 
money was readily enough accepted, but 
they preferred to keep it for a drink in the 
morning, and to sleep outside. ‘There is 4 
disused mine in our vicinity, the way to 
which they had asked of me when I met 
them. This haunt of tramps, known locally 
as Number Two, is a shaft where an engine 
is still wrought, and where the furnaces 
afford some warmth, and a buttress of brick- 
work shelters from wind and frost. I own 
that my curiosity to visit this shelter by 
night was a motive in bringing me to volun 
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teer to escort these wanderers. Four tramps 
have died in this mine of ours in the last six 
ears; two men last winter were picked up 
dead in our parish, who had lain out over- 
night. How can I pass by the tramp on the 
wayside, and rest snug in my bed o’ nights? 
But what can we do? One cannot offer a 
tramp his spare bedroom. I have lodged 
them in the wash-house, I have given them 
an arm when drunk down to the tramps’ 
lodging-house, I have got them work at the 
hands of a kindly employer in the foundry, 
and they have run away from it and me. 
I have trusted them with money and with 
clothing, and in most instances they have 
betrayed the trust. The want of strength 
and of proper clothes, worst of all the want 
of will, makes work a burden to them. 
What is to be done with these pitiful people? 
There in this poor tramps’ bedroom, open to 
the frosty air, I left my men, inviting them 
home to breakfast next day, and I lay awake, 
wondering if they would see the dawn, and 
meditating about a certain Christmas eve long 
ago, when the thoughtless Bethlehemites lay 
warm in their beds, and the Son of Mary 
was out in the cold. 

Last New Year’s Day a friend of mine 
gave a tramps’ party, which proved a great 
success. A neighbouring hall afforded suit- 
able accommodation, and the guests, who 
came from all quarters, appeared to have 
made some effort with soap and otherwise to 
rise to the occasion. About thirty accepted 
the invitation, men, women, and children, in 
all stages of squalor and disease, and they 
proved quite equal to the business of enter- 
taining themselves. One sang hoarsely, but 
in tune ; one played on some infirm instru- 
ment; one recited as to the manner born. 
True, it all sounded weird enough to a 
listener, for no human sound is quite so 
melancholy as the mirth of people who are 
heavy in heart. I think the laughter of lost 
souls must be more unbearable than their 
wail. But these merrymakers in their 
fashion enjoyed their New Year’s Day. 
They were as happy as tea and cookies could 
make them. The minister who presided 
called upon each performer thus: “Our 
friend with the Jew’s harp will play,” or 
“That man with the patch on his eye will 
sing.” One gifted guest interested me 
greatly. He had a lofty brow, deep-set 
black eyes, and coal-black hair. His mouth 
and lower face were less promising than the 
forehead, for weakness and sin were written 
on those features. So far as the face went, 
however, it might have belonged to a duke, 
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or a professor of Sanscrit. And he yave us 
a charming Irish melody, and rendered it so 
well that that critical audience violently 
encored him, and he treated us to a comic 
song. His voice had been good till whisky 
deprived him of it. His name I did not 
dare to inquire. Our festival, you observe, 
was a masque, for among the circle of tramps 
introductions by name are not convenient, 
and they prefer to remain in the limbo of a 
vague sobriquet. But so do many distin- 
guished authors, and why not, if he prefer 
it, our acquaintance the tramp ? 

Sometimes there is a tramp’s funeral, but 
never, alas! in all my experience, a tramp’s 
wedding, though they have their women 
with them on the road and at the mine, with 
many little children in their arms and at 
their side, and more, I fear, under the sod. 
There was one supremely pathetic case of 
death out at Number Two. He had been 
with us so many months that we began to 
know him, and to feel a deep interest in 
him. He slept at the mine, but he regularly 
breakfasted at my kitchen door, and lived 
by begging around. A hacking cough and 
a rapid consumption had peremptorily com- 
manded a halt at our village. He was a 
religious tramp, and coming stealthily upon 
him in his lair we could overhear him croon- 
ing a familiar hymn. Though his humble 
retreat could boast no Bible (What have 
tramps to do with Bibles?) he was grateful 
when well-known passages were recalled to 
him. Rough hands of other wayfarers minis- 
tered to the dying man. When I dropped 
in once on a visit, one of the miners’ cast- 
away shovels was set upon the furnace fire, 
and in it frizzled merrily the scraps of meat 
and bread which had been begged or perhaps 
stolen for supper. ‘Tramps’ frying-pans” 
we villagers have learnt to call these shovels. 
A wretched-looking cat, apparently some 
homeless tramp like her human comrades, 
was crouched close to the warmth, just 
behind a grimy fellow who lay asleep. The 
smell of food, however, and the cheerful 
sound in the frying-pan kept puss awake, 
and her purr imparted a strangely domestic 
strain to the situation. But to that wasted 
human being who lay in the corner it mat- 
tered little now what food he took, for he 
would soon be past the reach of hunger. 
The cold was cruel, and while one side of 
him was scorched the other side was frozen, 
as he lay by the furnace. Kindly death, the 
great liberator, found him at last, and set 
him free. The parish functionaries were 
indignant that he should have dared to die 
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within our borders, and to put us to the ex- 
pense of a funeral. It was a parish function, 
and the policeman and the parson and the 
Poor Inspector were chief mourners. A parish 
coffin is the cheapest article turned out of an 
undertaker’s workshop; a parish funeral is 
the briefest ceremonial in the directory. But 
the Gospel came to me with a new power as 
I read, “‘ Foxes have holes, and birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head.” ‘“ And she brought 
forth her first-born Son, and wrapped Him 
in swaddling clothes, and laid Him in a 
manger, because there was no room for them 
in the inn.” “He begged the body of Jesus, 
and took it down and wrapped it in linen, 
and laid it in a sepulchre that was hewn in 
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stone, wherein never man before was laid,” 
AsI thought upon the lowly Saviour con. 
descending to lie in a borrowed cradle and 
in a borrowed grave, 1 seemed to understand 
the matter better, and could turn calmly to 
the bier. They had flung our tramp into the 
chest, rags and all, and rudely they nailed 
down the lid. There was no shroud for our 
tramp; there was no pall, but a coating of 
black paint ; there were no tears shed over 
his unwashen corpse. His name could not 
be ascertained; perhaps there were little 
pains taken to find it out. But tramps do 
not own any name. So we hurried him into 


a nameless grave in the paupers’ corner, and 
not till the Resurrection morning will the 
name of my dead tramp be known, 


ee ee 


PLAGE DES FOUS. 
At Biarritz. 


OT thus dost thou fulfil, oh sea, not thus, 
My yearning for thy voice I so long lack, 
My yearning for thy surges in the flow ; 


Not thus. 


The engulphing foam beats to and fro, 


An avalanche of white waters hurls its track 
Further and further inwards on the shore, 
Surfs brattle over surfs, with the torrent’s roar, 
With the crash of waterfalls tumultous. 


Dash, mighty surf, toss rockets of the spray ; 
Scatter thy seething fringes up the beach, 
Then whelm them, spurting on, and on, and on, 
Dash in thy flow-tide fury, till anon 
Thou rim the margin of thy topmost reach : 
And in thy fury of the ebb-tide dash, 
Till forth the unflooded sands thy borders flash, 
Till thy wild din dull hoarsely, far away. 


Dash, crash, thou breathless turmoil, beautiful, 
Wild wonder of the ever wondrous sea ; 

But oh for the deep surge that swells and falls! 

Oh, for the strong advance of clear green walls, 


The crested curve, the break! 


Speak yet to me 


Somewhere, dear sea, with the great voice I know ; 
With thy brave sounding breakers come and go, 
Thy resolute surges that reply and lull. 


Give me them back one while. Wave following wave, 
They make reply, and to the infinite deep 

Bear back the secret, but some breath of it 

Stirs in the hearts of who in stillness sit 
And hearken as to words revealed in sleep 

Or in one’s birth-tongue lost ere fully known. 

Oh for my daily joy of days long gone, 

The coming and the voice of wave on wave! 


AUGUSTA WEBSTER, 





THE STORY OF FLUORINE. 


By A. E. TUTTON, Demonsrnator or Cuemistry at THE Royat CorzecE or Screnos, 
Sourn Kensineron. 


MONG all the achievements 
of modern chemistry none 
has evoked more universal 
interest than the isolation 
by M. Henri Moissan, in his 
laboratory at the Ecole de 
Pharmacie, Paris, of the 

elementary gas fluorine, the most power- 
fully destructive and intensely active gas- 
eous substance yet known to us. For al- 
most a century chemists have been baffled 
in their attempts to effect the liberation 
of this remarkable gas by the decompo- 
sition cf substances containing it. Although 
frequently displaced from these compounds, 
so active are its chemical affinities that 
it invariably united, at the instant of its 
liberation, with the material of the appa- 
ratus in which the experiment was per- 
formed. Indeed, the story of fluorine—how 
chemists first came to suspect its existence, 
how they repeatedly and unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to liberate it from chemical 
combination with other elements, and how 
at length the difficulties besetting its pre- 
paration have been so completely overcome 
that its remarkable properties have been 
fully revealed—forms one of the most fasci- 
nating chapters in the whole history of 
chemistry. 

Most people who take any interest in 
minerals are well acquainted with fluor-spar. 
How beautiful are the clear, transparent, 
cube-shaped crystals, often interpenetrating 
one into another in exquisitely artistic 
groups ! And how magnificent are the tints, 
from topaz yellow and pale green to a regal 
purple, of some of the massive veined varie- 
ties such as the celebrated “ Blue John” of 
Derbyshire! For ages this mineral has been 
known and admired. Its very name has 
reference to its time-honoured use as a flux 
in the working of metals, being derived from 
the Latin verb, fluo, I flow. It was not, how- 
ever, until the year 1670 that Schwankhardt, 
of Niirnberg, noticed, for the first time as far 
as we are aware, the most interesting pro- 
perty of the mineral. He made the discovery 
that glass was rapidly eaten away by a mix- 
ture of powdered fiuor-spar and oil of vitriol. 
What became of the glass remained a mystery 
for many years, until the great Swedish 
chemist, Scheele, took up the subject and 


sought for an explanation. His experiments 
led him to the conclusion that fluor-spar was 
a compound of the metal calcium with the 
active constituent of a peculiar acid possess- 
ing glass-dissolving properties. Calcium is 
the metal well known to us as being con- 
tained, chemically combined with oxygen, in 
quicklime. The peculiar acid, Scheele showed, 
was set free when fluor-spar was treated with 
sulphuric acid, oil of vitriol ; and he actually 
prepared a considerable quantity of it by 
heating a mixture of powdered fluor-spar with 
oil of vitriol in a tin retort, and collecting 
the volatile liquid as it distilled over, in a cold 
receiver of the same metal. 

Scheele next attacked the problem of the 
etching of glass. Glass is made, as most 
people are aware, by melting togetherin very 
hot furnaces the purest varieties of sand with 
various fluxes, such as lime and fusible com- 
pounds of soda and potash, and allowing the 
clear white hot liquid thus formed to cool 
and set. And what is sand? It is one of the 
simplest chemical compounds in nature, a 
compound of the gas oxygen, so familiar to 
us as the life-preserving constituent of our 
atmosphere, with the element silicon, a hard 
substance forming brilliant black crystals 
which exhibit a lustre resembling that of 
polished graphite, black-lead. The first 
experiments made by Scheele threw light 
upon the singular disappearance of the glass 
when acted upon by the newly discovered 
acid. He found that the lime, soda, and 
potash were dissolved in the liquid acid, but 
what became of the oxide of silicon puzzled 
him considerably. At length he made the 
discovery that an invisible gas was produced, 
and moreover that this gas contained the 
silicon ; for upon allowing the gas to bubble 
through water, oxide of silicon in ahydrated 
jelly-like form was deposited. He next found 
that this same invisible gas could be obtained 
by pouring a little of the acid upon sand 
itself, and further experiments conclusively 
proved that the gas was a simple compound 
of silicon with the active constituent of the 
acid. What this active constituent was, 
whether a hitherto unknown chemical ele- 
ment, or a compound of such a new element 
with oxygen, remained doubtful for some 
years. 

It was, however, eventually shown in the 
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year 1810 by Ampére, and subsequently in 
a most complete manner by Sir Humphry 
Davy, that this active constituent was indeed 
a chemical element. It then received the 
name fluorine, in honour of its oldest known 
compound, fluor-spar, which Sir Humphry 
showed to be a simple compound of calcium 
and fluorine, or in chemical language, calcium 
fluoride. Moreover, he went so far as to 
predict that fluorine would be found to be a 
yellowish gas, resembling in many respects 
the yellow gas chlorine, which is contained, 
combined with the metal sodium, in common 
table salt, but far more vigorous in its chemi- 
cal behaviourthan chlorine. Sir Humphry also 
— that the glass-dissolving acid prepared 

y Scheele was a compound of the fluorine 
previously existing in the fluor-spar, with the 
hydrogen hitherto contained in the sulphuric 
acid ; the calcium of the fluor-spar had, in 
fact, been replaced by hydrogen, itself going 
to form calcium sulphate. The acid was 
henceforth known by the name of hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Sir Humphry next made a determined 
effort to liberate the new element. For this 
purpose he prepared a quantity of fluoride of 
silver, placed a few crystals of the substance 
in a glass tube, and attempted to decompose 
them by heating them and at the same time 


conducting a stream of chlorine gas over 
them. His idea was that the chlorine might 
disp!ace the fluorine and form silver chloride. 
At the end of the experiment silver chloride 
was indeed found to have been produced, but 
to his disappointment the escaping gas con- 


tained no free fluorine. Fluorine had, how- 
ever, been liberated, but at the moment of 
its liberation had attacked the silica contained 
in the glass of the tube, and had combined 
with the silicon to form the invisible gas sili- 
con fluoride. Nothing daunted, Sir Humphry 
caused a tube to be made of the extremely 
rare and very expensive metal platinum, 
which metal, like gold, is one of the most 
impervious to the attack of corrosive sub- 
stances, and possesses the further advantage 
over gold that it withstands very high 
temperatures without melting. Employing 
this tube in place of the glass one, the experi- 
ment again succeeded in so far as the forma- 
tion of silver chloride was concerned, but the 
fluorine, instead of escaping in the free state, 
actually combined upon the spot with the 
platinum of the tube to form the solid fluor- 
ide of platinum. Having exhausted the 
means at his disposal, Sir Humphry at length 
reluctantly relinquished the problem ; not, 
however, until he had been made danger- 


ously ill by the terribly corrosive vapours of 
hydrofluoric acid. 

Sir Humphry’s successor, Mr. Faraday, 
our prince of experimenters, afterwards at. 
tempted to decompose hydrofluoric acid 
itself, by means of a very powerful electric 
current. He was somewhat astonished to 
find, however, that this acid is one of the 
worst conductors of electricity that he had 
ever experimented with, and that the most 
powerful current at his command was 
powerless to penetrate it. 

Since the time of Davy and Faraday many 
have been the futile attempts to isolate fluo. 
rine. ‘The most recent and instructive of 
these experiments were those of Dr. Gore, of 
Birmingham, who, in addition to largely in- 
creasing our knowledge of the properties of 
hydrofluoric acid, made the attempt to libe- 
rate fluorine by passing electric currents of 
great power through several melted fluorides. 
As in the experiments of Sir Humphry Davy 
fluorine was again liberated, but the eman- 
ciputed gas was so astonishingly averse to 
freedom that it instantly united with the 
metallic electrode which was used to transmit 
the current. The work of Dr. Gore was s0 
complete and so admirably carried out that 
when he, too, was obliged to relinquish the 
hope of isolating this most slippery of ele- 
ments it appeared very unlikely that the 
object could ever be attained by any of the 
modes of attack with which we are yet ac- 
quainted. 

In the year 1884, however, M. Moissan 
took up the subject where Dr. Gore had left 
it. He commenced by experimenting upon 
the compounds of fluorine with the non- 
metallic elements silicon, phosphorus, and 
arsenic, attempting to decompose these sub- 
stances by passing a rapid succession of elec- 
tric sparks through them. The most interest- 
ing result of these experiments was that ob- 
tained with fluoride of arsenic. This sub- 
stance is a powerfully poisonous liquid, which 
produces most frightful sores if by any mis 
chance a drop happens to come in contact 
with the experimenter’s skin. It is very 
volatile, boiling at a much lower temperature 
than water ; hence, by surrounding a glass 
tube containing a few drops of it, enclosed 
within the tube by means of quicksilver, with 
an outer glass tube through which steam was 
blown, the liquid was converted into vapour. 
Upon passing a rapid series of electric sparks 
through this vapour, by means of two plati- 
num wires fused through the sides of the 
glass tube and connected with an electric 
battery and induction coil, the platinum 
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wires became rapidly covered with a thick 
black incrustation of arsenic, and the interior 
surface of the glass tube became so corroded 
as to be rendered almost opaque. Decom- 
sition of the fluoride of arsenic had evi- 
dently occurred, the arsenic being deposited 
upon the platinum wires and the liberated 
fluorine attacking the silica in the glass with 
formation of gaseous fluoride of silicon. 
Although as far as ever from the isolation of 
fluorine, one thing was learnt from this ex- 
periment. Vapour of arsenic fluoride is de- 
composed by the electric spark into arsenic 
and fluorine. M. Moissan determined, there- 
fore, to try whether liquid fluoride of arsenic 
could not be decomposed by a strong electric 
current in the manner adopted by Dr. Gore. 
For this purpose he placed a quantity of the 
liquid in a little cup made of platinum and 
connected with one terminal of a very power- 
ful electric battery ; the other terminal of the 
battery he attached to a stout platinum wire. 
On dipping the wire into the liquid a violent 
action at once commenced, arsenic was quickly 
deposited in shining black scales upon the 
interior of the cup, and, to M. Moissan’s de- 
light, bubbles of a gas were rapidly formed 
around the platinum wire. Unfortunately, 
the action soon ceased. This was found to 
be due to two causes, the bad electrical con- 
ductivity of the liquid and the covering up 
of the platinum of the cup by the thick de- 
posit of arsenic. M. Moissan now cast about 
for some means of facilitating the passage of 
the current through the liquid, and eventu- 
ally, in a happy moment, discovered the fact 
that by placing in the liquid a few grains of 
the double fluoride of hydrogen and _ potas- 
sium the decomposition became continuous. 
For not only had the power of the liquid to 
conduct the electric current been greatly 
enhanced, but the liberated arsenic, instead 
of fouling the platinum cup, remained sus- 
pended in the liquid. But, alas! another 
heavy disappointment awaited him, for 
although a rapid evolution of bubbles of 
fluorine gas occurred around the platinum 
wire, these bubbles never reached the sur- 
face of the liquid. The social instinct is so 
profoundly developed in fluorine that it ac- 
tually entered into combination with the un- 
decomposed portion of the fluoride of arsenic, 
producing another fluoride richer in fluorine. 
Foiled and dispirited, but by no means 
despairing, M. Moissan thought over the 
lessons to be gained from these experiments 
With fluoride of arsenic. At length a bril- 
liant idea, the germ of eventual success, sug- 
gested itself to him. If the addition of this 
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double fluoride of hydrogen and potassium 
so enhanced the conducting capabilities of 
fluoride of arsenic, might not a similar use 
of it render it possible to get the current to 
pass through hydrofluoric acid itself? He 
determined to try. Knowing only too well 
by experience the active nature of fluorine, 
he concluded that the only possibility of 
obtaining sufficient of the gas, even if the 
experiment were successful, in order to enable 
him to demonstrate its properties, would 
be to employ an apparatus of platinum. Al- 
though fluorine, at the moment of its libe- 
ration, had been found in the earlier experi- 
ments to attack platinum rapidly, he was in 
the hope that if his experiment succeeded the 
fluorine would be liberated with such rapidity 
that a large proportion would escape combina- 
tion with the platinum. He therefore caused 
to be constructed a tube of platinum bent 
round into the shape of the letter U. Just 
below each of the open ends a narrow side 
tube, also of platinum, was soldered in order 
to conduct away any gases produced during 
the experiment. The U-tube was then filled 
to about two-thirds its height with hydro- 
fluoric acid, in which a few fragments of the 
double fluoride of hydrogen and potassium 
were dissolved ; and the open ends of the 
tube were finally closed by corks, through 
each of which a thick rod of platinum had 
been inserted. These rods were sufficiently 
long to dip well into the liquid, and the corks 
had also been soaked in melted paraffin in 
order to render them less susceptible to the 
action of any fluorine which might be libe- 
rated. As hydrofluoric acid is so very volatile, 
boiling at the temperature of a moderately 
warm room, the greater portion of the U- 
tube was immersed in a very cold bath, ob- 
tained by use of liquefied chloride of methyl, 
a substance gaseous at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, but which may with comparative ease 
be compressed to a liquid. By conducting a 
rapid stream of dry air through this liquid 
it becomes most intensely cold. Everything 
being now ready for the experiment, the 
wires from the electric battery were attached 
to the platinum rods. Instantly a gas was 
rapidly delivered at the mouth of each of 
the narrow exit tubes. That issuing at one 
of them proved to be hydrogen. The gas 
evolved at the other was, of course, expected 
to be fluorine. Upon examination, however, 
to the experimenter’s chagrin, it proved to 
be only hydrofluoric acid vapour. But stop! 
something must be wrong. The current was 
switched off and the apparatus taken to pieces. 
On removing the cork at the side where the 
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hydrogen had been delivered it was found 
intact, and the platinum rod as bright as 
ever. But on removing the other cork the 
reason of the miscarriage was very much in 
evidence. That cork was blackened through, 
as if burnt, for nearly half-an-inch of its 
length. The platinum rod, moreover, was 
greatly corroded. Fluorine had really been 
liberated, and a large proportion of it had 
escaped from the platinum, but had straight- 
way flown to the cork, had torn hydrogen 
forcibly out of it, leaving it a blackened car- 
bonaceous mass, and had passed on united 
with the hydrogen as hydrofluoric acid. 

Taking in the state of matters at a glance, 
M. Moissan perceived that the great problem 
would be forthwith solved if he could only 
find some substitute for the corks which 
would resist the attack of the liberated fluo- 
rine. The difficulty was at length most com- 
pletely overcome by employing stoppers skil- 
fully carved out of fluor-spar, and tightly 
enclosed in a casing of platinum carrying a 
screw thread upon its outer surface. This 
screw thread engaged with a similar one 
worked upon the inside, at the top, of each 
limb of the U-tube. The platinum rods were 
tightly inserted through the fluor-spar, and 
the workmanship of the whole was so excel- 
lent that, when screwed tightly in, these 
stoppers hermetically closed the ends of the 
U-tube. 

What an exciting day that must have been 
for M. Moissan when this beautiful and costly 
new apparatus was put to the test! The 
moment the rods were connected with the 
battery gases again commenced to issue from 
the little side delivery tubes. That upon one 
side, where hydrogen was expected, burnt 
with the blue flame characteristic of hydro- 
gen. That something interesting was happen- 
ing upon the other side was very soon appa- 
rent from a most penetrating, unpleasantly 
sharp, tear-exciting odour, different from any 
that M. Moissan had ever previously experi- 
enced, which nearly overpowered him. In 
order to ascertain whether this were indeed 
the long sought-for fluorine, M. Moissan de- 
termined to try the effect of bringing near 
the orifice of the little exit tube a fragment 
of the element silicon. Knowing the great 
affinity which fluorine must possess for this 
element, as evidenced by the remarkable 
power with which the fluorine in hydrofluoric 
acid extracts silicon from glass in order to 
form the gaseous fluoride of silicon, he con- 
sidered it most probable that fluorine itself 
would manifest its attraction for silicon in a 
very lively manner. Now silicon is usually 


one of the most sluggish of elements; it jg 
more like the graphitic form of carbon, so 
well known from its employment in the 
manufacture of pencils as “ black lead,” than 
anything else that we can compare it to. It 
is extremely hard, and is only capable of 
being melted at the most intense white heat. 
The moment, however, that M. Moissan 
brought a fragment of a crystal of silicon, 
placed in a little platinum capsule held in 4 
small pair of tongs, to the end of the exit 
tube from which the gas with the intolerable 
odour was issuing, it instantly became white 
hot and melted, then actually burst into an 
intensely bright flame, scattering showers of 
brilliant sparks in all directions. There could 
be no doubt about it now. No previously 
known gas would behave in such a manner, 
It was fluorine, and the great problem was 
solved. 

Since that memorable day in the year 
1886, M. Moissan has been most unremitting 
in his endeavours to perfect the mode of pre- 
paration, and to determine to the full the 
properties of this wonderful gas. The result 


of his labours he has just given to the world 
in one of the most interesting memoirs that 
has ever appeared in the annals of chemistry. 
He has succeeded beyond all expectation, 


being able by means of the costly generating 
apparatus just described, together with some 
additional purifying apparatus designed to 
remove admixed vapour of hydrofluoric acid 
and constructed throughout of platinum, 
to deliver no less than seven pints of pure 
fluorine gas per hour. When seen in small 
quantities fluorine does not appear to possess 
any colour ; but when a long tube of platinum 
which M. Moissan has had constructed, over 
a yard in length and closed at the ends with 
plates of colourless transparent fluor-spar, is 
filled with the pure gas, it is found, upon 
looking through the tube from end to end 
against a white background, that fluorine 
possesses a pale yellow colour. It is some- 
what singular that the free gas does not exert 
any action at all upon platinum at the ordi- 
nary temperature ; it is only at the moment 
of its liberation, before the single emancipated 
atoms have had time to build themselves up 
into the aggregated molecular form in whic 

they exist in the gas, that they appear capable 
of combining with platinum. Hence, although 
the platinum rod of the generating apparatus 
upon which the fluorine is first liberated is 
somewhat rapidly corroded, the U-tube and 
the platinum purifying apparatus escape UD- 
harmed. That fluorine, however, even in the 
comparatively more sluggish form of gas, 
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stands pre-eminently forth as the most power- 
fully active of all the substances with which 
we are yet acquainted, is abundantly shown 
by the following beautiful experiments with 
the gas. 

In remarkable fulfilment of Sir Humphry 
Davy’s prediction that fluorine would re- 
semble chlorine, but would prove much 
stronger than the latter gas in its combining 
proclivities, the moment fluorine is allowed 
to impinge upon a little table salt, chloride of 
sodium, the chlorine is instantly ejected, un- 
mistakably announcing itself by its yellow 
colour and offensive odour, and the stronger 
fluorine combines with the sodium. Sulphur, 
phosphorus, arsenic, and indeed almost all 
the non-metallic elements, and many of the 
metals themselves, are seized upon by fluo- 
rine with such avidity that rapid and brilliant 
combustion, owing to the formation of a 
fluoride, instantly occurs. The affinity of 
fluorine for hydrogen, to form hydrofluoric 
acid, is so great that if the two gases are 
allowed to come together in a platinum ap- 
paratus, in the dark, they combine with a 
loud explosion and production of a very hot 
blue flame. In fact, it is most dangerous 
to continue the preparation of fluorine until 
the liquid in the U-tube becomes so dimi- 
nished in quantity that the hydrogen liberated 
in one limb is able to mix with the fluorine 
collecting in the other. The moment this 
occurs, even though the gases possess an ex- 
tremely low temperature, the experimenter 
is startled by a loud detonation, which is 
liable to wreck the whole of his costly ap- 
paratus. Hydrogen, however, does not re- 
quire to be in the free state of gas for fluorine 


to effect combination with it. Fluorine seizes 
it from all or any of its compounds, carrying 
it off in the face of all opposition on the part 
of other elements with which it may be 
united. Thus fluorine tears hydrogen with 
explosive force from its remarkably fast com- 
bination with oxygen in water, expelling the 
oxygen in the curiously active condensed 
form known as ozone. Hence in ordinary 
moist air the true odour of fluorine is always 
accompanied and somewhat masked by the 
strong smell of ozone. In conclusion, fluorine 
extracts the hydrogen from vegetable sub- 
stances with such energy that it converts 
them, as it did the cork in M. Moissan’s ex- 
periment, into a blackened mass of charcoal, 
and frequently with such a rise of tempera- 
ture that the charcoal bursts into flame and 
burns up to the gaseous fluoride of carbon. 

What a wonderful power is here seen to 
be associated with the minutest things in 
Nature, the chemical atoms! How irresist- 
ible is the force with which congenial atoms 
attract each other! Is there any wonder, 
in view of such displays of energy, that 
chemists have been a whole century in dis- 
covering a means of coercing the atoms of 
fluorine from their state of combination with 
those of other elements? The success that 
has at length followed persistent and indo- 
mitable effort cannot fail to act as a beacon 
to illuminate the path of the scientific inves- 
tigator, and cheer him onward in his never- 
ending quest after knowledge, which Nature 
would only appear to temporarily conceal 
from him in order to call forth the exercise 
of his high qualities of patience and deter- 
mined perseverance. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST ON CHARACTER. 
Short Sunday Readings for April. 
By tue Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Bisnop or Riron. 


MATTHEW. 


iAtaN the early life of men and com- 
munities, the power most admired 

is physical power. Those who can 

couquer in the material world are 

the heroes of the young. Later, men think 
more of intellectual achievements. The 


greatest in the schools is the greatest 
in the world. In the maturest stage of 
life we are content with less conspicuous 
feats ; for we see that the less may be the 
greater. We deem it greater to conquer in 
the realm of moral life than in the field of 
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nature or the arena of intellect. The con- 
queror in the field of battle may be great, 
but a brother won is a nobler and harder 
victory than the bars of a castle. To win 
men is a nobler achievement than the defeat 
of men’s bodies or the confounding of their 
minds. We thus judge also of the works of 
our Lord. There was a time in which His 
greatest works seemed to be those which 
showed His power over nature. The appeal 
was to miracles. The blind see. The lame 
walk. The lepers are cleansed. The dead 
are raised up. There was a time also in 
which His words were appealed to. Never 
man spake like this man. No teaching was 
like His. But there were greater works than 
these. There are deeds more eloquent than 
great exploits or lofty philosophies. It may 
please some to think that the best history of 
the world is the history of its battles ; but 
there are better victories than Austerlitz or 
even Marathon. The efforts which ended in 
securing for mankind a purer and freer life 
are more noble and more significant than the 
victorious flags on fields of war. It is better 
to restore a ruined heart than to build a 
cathedral. It is better to help a soul to a 
spiritual victory than like Saul to have slain 
one’s thousands. To feed the hungry mind 
of Nicodemus is more than the feeding of the 
five thousand. To calm the stormy heart of 
the Magdalen is more than the stilling of the 
waves of the sea. To restore Zacchzus to 
hope and self-respecting life is more than 
Lazarus raised from the dead. And this is 
so because the life is more than meat and the 
body is more than raiment. And further, 
in seeing what our Lord did for the hearts 
and spirits of men, we see that which is more 
to us than His miracles; for we see Him 
touching nature as we know it and under- 
stand it. These things bring us nearer to 
Him for they show how near He is to us. 

The story of Matthew may illustrate 
Christ’s power over men exercised with a 
sweet naturalness which is more wonderful 
than any miracle. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


I.—GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


THERE is the startling incident told by 
the Evangelist in such very simple words. 

“And as Jesus passed forth from thence, He 
saw a man, named Matthew, sitting at the 
receipt of custom, and He saith unto him, 
Follow Me. And he arose and followed Him.” 
Now, we may observe that there is no 
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introduction or preparation on the part of 
the sacred writer before he tells us this 
simple story. He does not enter into any 
history of the man. He tells us nothing of 
his life beforehand. He enters into no de- 
scription of any previous intercourse between 
our Lord and Matthew. He gives the barest 
outline of the incident, and yet how vivid it 
all is. We see the man, Matthew, seated at 
his usual business ; he is in his office, as we 
should say, close by the lakeside; he is 
receiving the payment of the tax or duty on 
the goods which were brought to shore. In 
the middle of his work, he drops his hand; 
he rises ; he leaves all and goes after Christ, 
Jesus said to him, Follow me. And he arose 


and left all and followed Him. It is very 
simple. 
And yet how astonishing it is. For con- 


sider the man and his circumstances and his 
relation to society, and we shall be able to 
estimate the wonderful character of the 
victory which Christ achieved that day. 
Religious people are perhaps a little dis- 
posed to underrate the influence of occupation 
on character ; and yet it is a very real influ- 
ence. It is not of no moment to a man’s 
character whether he is a lawyer, or a manu- 
facturer, or a banker, or a soldier. Every 
business brings its own peculiar temptations ; 
and in so far as those temptations master 
people their characters receive a special modi- 
fication. The drill and discipline of the 
soldier calls forth certain qualities of fidelity 
and promptness ; but on the other hand the 
long unoceupied hours bring their tempta- 
tions. ‘I'he man who is only a money-dealer 
is ina very different atmosphere from the man 
whose work is productive in its character. 
A manufacturer must take some interest in 
the quality of the goods which he produces. 
He must understand in a practical way some- 
thing of the laws of nature or the laws of 
beauty ; he must be in some degree scientific 
and wsthetic. This necessity carries his mind 
into regions which are other than the realm 
of mere money-getting. The necessity is a 
way of escape from the temptation of regard- 
ing the making of money as the supreme end 
of all effort. But in a position such as 
Matthew occupied, there was little to break 
the monotony of idea which spread over it 
all. It was merely a question of getting 
money. It was part of his calling to make 
the most he could out of those whose goods 
he had the right to tax. He farmed the 


office, and having paid so much for the privi- 
lege, he felt himself free to make as much as 
he could. There was much dishonesty i 
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the collection of revenue at that time of the 
world’s history ; and public opinion was not 
as it is to-day strenuous against malpractices 
of the kind. And even if there were no actual 
dishonesty there were plenty of opportunities 
of straining a right to its uttermost and re- 
sorting to actions which if somewhat oppres- 
sive were also very profitable. The post was 
sought because there was money in it. It 
was taken with the view of making money. 
Nobody objected strongly to the making of 
the money. From day’s end to day’s end, 
the whole business was the gathering and the 
accumulating of wealth. It was thus an occu- 
pation of unrelieved money-making ; it was 
an occupation in which the generous and 
purer impulses had little play, and in which 
the hard, alert, money-getting quality was 
cultivated constantly and necessarily. The 
horizon of such a man’s life narrows. The 
road before him is like a road with lofty 
hedges ; the landscape outside is never seen 
and is soon forgotten ; the road runs straight 
forward ; wealth is its goal. Weare creatures 
of habit ; and even if a man began without 
any special avaricious tendency it would be 
strange indeed if he did not at last become 
engrossed in a life in which greed and gain 
joined hands and in which covetousness be- 
came the hinge of every action. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 


II.—THE SPECIAL DIFF-CULTIES. 


Now there is no passion so tenacious as 
covetousness. Most of the passions which rule 
men are exposed before long to some wither- 


ing influences. The passions of young life 
are bound up with our physical nature, and 
with changed physical conditions their supre- 
macy may be undermined. The passions of 
manhood, like ambition and the love of power, 
are shaken by stormy weather. Ambition 
learns its emptiness, and the love of power 
finds that it has embraced a shadow. Then 
the passions of youth and manhood may be 
weakened by physical and social changes. But 
covetousness is the vice of age, and it knows 
no decay. The shortening years make men 
cling to their possessions all the more closely. 
Youth is open-handed ; it is ignorant of life’s 
difficulties ; its generous impulses have not 
yet been dulled by the cold and bitter know- 
ledge of the world. But age is hard-fisted ; 
it knows how hardly wealth is won ; it knows 
how greatly wealth is esteemed. It has lost 
the modesty of youth, and it can insist on its 


own ; it is impervious to public opinion, and 
cares little about being unpopular when it 
knows that itis envied. Covetousness, unlike 
other passions, grows stronger with advanc- 
ing years. The power of pleasure dies, the 
value of fame is found to be unsubstantial, 
but wealth is hard, solid, lasting—more real 
than the vain things which charmed our 
younger years. So wealth is loved, and 
covetousness grows, and becomes a tyrant 
vice with increasing years. It was a true 
instinct which led Dante to picture avarice 
as an invincible foe. In his pilgrimage he 
passed safely by the leopard of pleasure ; he 
feared, yet was not vanquished by, the lion 
of ambition; but the lean wolf of avarice 
drove him step by step back to the darkness. 
Such is the power of covetousness. It is a 
vice which renews its strength and is tena- 
cious and remorseless. It was to the influence 
and ascendency of this vice Matthew was 
exposed. 

And society left him unprotected against 
its domination. The attitude of society to- 
wards men and their occupations may be a 
helpful or a hindering influence. Society 
sometimes affords men a way of escape from 
the tyranny of their vices. This is the 
case when a man feels that he is expected to 
undertake some useful public work. Society 
looks for his help in certain ways. What- 
soever he may wish, the mere pursuit of 
pleasure or gain is a kind of disloyalty when 
society expects a man to take up the duties 
of citizenship or official life. In free com- 
munities the opening of civic or senatorial 
life often affords a means of escape from the 
tyranny of unworthy vices. But when no 
such opening exists a man is thrust back 
upon himself and upon the narrow life of his 
occupation. He becomes the victim of the 
monotony of his calling. The vices which it 
gives rise to are bound upon him as by 
inevitable chains. 

Such was the case with Matthew ; for 
society shut upon him the door of public life. 
He was a publican. That was enough. Society 
scorned him, refused to consort with him. 
He met with no welcome at her feasts; it 
would have been vain on his part to have 
hoped for social recognition. He was thrown 
upon himself. If he must have any pride in 
life, it cannot be in serving his town or neigh- 
bourhood ; it can only be in the success of 
his occupation. If he cannot be a social or 
civic magnate, he can be a man whose wealth 
excites the wonder of society. He can re- 
venge himself upon society by the accumu- 
lation of money. They may scorn him, but 
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he can enjoy the secret satisfaction of know- 
ing that he could buy them up. He can 
repay their scorn of his occupation with the 
scorn of their comparative poverty. 

Thus occupation and the attitude of society 
combined to stiffen and strengthen the love 
of gain in the heart of the publican. Matthew 
was thus not merely a man following a cer- 
tain trade, but engaged in an occupation 
which fostered the most relentless of vices, at 
whose shrine society drove him to worship. 

It is not easily or quickly that chains such 
as these are broken. Yet the story tells us 
that in a moment the victory was accom- 
plished, and that by one who used no bribe 
and promised no advantage. ‘Jesus said, 
Follow Me; and he arose and left all and 
followed Him.” So runs the narrative. Now 
men do not act thus without some motive. 
There must be some strong inducement 
before a man can thus in a moment break 
through the bonds of habit, passion, and in- 
terest. But the inducements which usually 
move men are not apparent in the story. 
There is no argument, there is no pleading, 
there is no good fortune, no seductive expec- 
tations are employed. Whatever else we 
may think of the story, it is the narrative of 
a change more truly wonderful than any 
miracle. That Christ did by a word heal a 
man of the palsy, bidding the stiff and 
withered muscles once more obey the reason- 
ing will, is surely less wonderful than that 
He should thus call back to free action the 
powers and passions of the soul long drawn 
to baser uses. The uplifting of the heart 
and the endowing of it with fresher and 
sweeter desires is a greater thing than the 
invigoration of the enfeebled frame. It 
would be a mightier service to humanity if 
any one could release the mass of mankind 
from the slavery of covetousness than if he 
were to free them from the power of some 
disease. If we reflect upon the blessing 
which such an emancipation would be we 
shall understand the transcendent value of the 
deliverance which Christ wrought in the case 
of Matthew. 


THIRD SUNDAY, 


I1I.— CHRIST'S METHOD.—PREPARATORY INFLUENCES. 


To some it seems enough to say that of 
course this great deliverance wrought for 
Matthew was a simple matter enough, seeing 
that it was wrought by Him to whom was 
given all power in Heaven and earth. But 
this is no real explanation at all; for it is, I 








suppose, a truism in religion that whatever 
methods divine power may employ to bring 
man back to Himself, divine omnipotence 
will never be employed to coerce man to 
such a return. Even were it possible to do 80, 
the result would not be the end which divine 
love and wisdom have in view. The only 
return which love desires is the return of a 
reasonable conviction and a consenting heart, 
He draws, but it is with bands which draw 
the heart of man. He asks no enforced ser. 
vice. The creature, being made with a moral 
nature and moral powers, can only enter into 
relationship with the Creator on a moral 
basis. Here omnipotence restrains itself, if 
we may so speak. We have, therefore, a 
right to speak of Christ’s method of work. 
ing this wondrous change in the publican 
Matthew. 

There were influences at work. A little 
reflection will show us what these were. The 
startlingly sudden change was not so instan- 
taneous as it had appeared. Round the 
publican’s life, influences, gentle, suggestive, 
awakening, appealing, had been at work. 
Matthew, though scorned by society, did not 
live out of the world. Galilee was a busy 
and populous district. The traffic across the 
lake was large and constant. The shoreside 
was the rendezvous of many classes of folk, 
where the gossip of the neighbourhood was 
freely discussed. In one sense Matthew was 
favourably situated for hearing the rumour 
brought along the great trading route from 
the outside world, or the local news of 
the cities of the plain or the Jordan valley. 
Thus he cannot fail to have heard of the 
preaching of John the Baptist. We know 
how the whole of the immediate neighbour- 
hood was moved by the great preacher of 
righteousness. A sterner ideal of life had 
been held up before men. They had been 
warned to abstain from violence, to extort 
no more than was appointed to them, and to 
recognise the claim of the poor and needy. 
In some degree the profound impression of 
this preaching must have reached Matthew. 
Vague feelings of the unworthiness of life 
when not governed by high principle filled 
men’s hearts when the Baptist preached. 
The wave of such emotions spreads quickly 
through a population, like that of Galilee, of 
quick and lively sensibilities. 

The preaching of the Baptist was followed 
by the ministry of Christ. The story of 
His works began to spread. In the neigh 
bourhood the fame of the wonder-workin 
Prophet was noised abroad. He h 
healed a nobleman’s son at Capernaull. 
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He had spoken a word and the paralytic, 
whom Matthew himself may have known, 
had risen up, strong and vigorous, before 
them all. Nay, more, the folk who dis- 
embarked at the lake-side had whispered 
the wonderful story of the tempest which 
left off its raging at the word of Christ. 
And what a teaching was that of the Pro- 
het! He came preaching the kingdom of 
God; and that kingdom was everywhere, 
and the King of all was a Father-King. Men 
should trust Him asa child trusts his father; 
for God too loved His children and desired 
to see them happy. The careful and anxious 
spirit which sought to accumulate was no 
less than the greedy spirit, the spirit which 
distrusted a Father’s love. How unworthy 
was the life which only aimed at heaping up 
riches! How unlike the life of one who 
realised that he was a child of God, pledged 
by his origin to do his Father’s will! The 
greed of gain was servitude to Mammon and 
disloyalty to God. Whether Matthew him- 
self ever stood among the crowds who heard 
such teaching we cannot say, but it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that the spirit of such teach- 
ing was not carried to the ears of one who 
must have heard at the receipt of custom 
each freshly reported utterance of any con- 


spicuous personage, the last scandal from 
Herod’s court, the last rumour from Jeru- 
salem, the last discourse of the Galilean 
Prophet. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 


IV.—CHRIST’S METHOD.—-THE CALL OF LOVE. 


SLOWLY such influences sank into Mat- 
thew’s heart. A low discontent began to 
make itself felt. His life, though successful as 
far as money was concerned, was not satisfac- 
tory to himself. It offered no worthy scope 
for his better feelings and higher aspirations. 
He saw other men who had found new life 
and heart-satisfaction in attaching themselves 
to Christ. Men whom he had known person- 
ally, from whom he had received tribute or 
custom, or whose diligence in their calling 
he had observed, had abandoned their voca- 
tion. Peter and Andrew, whose house was 
near at hand, James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, who were partners with them, had 
joined themselves to Christ. All these things 
tended to rouse the curiosity and increase 
the restless dissatisfaction of Matthew’s 
mind. The ideal of a higher life began to 
shine upon his spirit, and his own life ap- 
peared mean, sordid, and unworthy in com- 


parison. The Prophet of Galilee had wrought 
wonders, taught faith, drawn men to His 
side, and in the stainless splendour of His 
own life of trust and lovingness had evoked 
a craving for a worthier life in the heart of 
the despised publican. While matters were 
in this state, there came the moment of 
crisis. Seated at the receipt of custom one 
day, Matthew heard the words of Christ’s 
invitation, “Follow Me.” 

There was a world of meaning in those 
simple words. Heard by the man whose 
perplexities, and inward discontents, and 
heart yearnings for better things had been 
long his companions, they meant much. 

“Follow Me.” To the man, scorned by the 
Pharisee, and bitterly conscious of the world’s 
contempt, the words meant, I know you: I 
know the sadness and bitterness of your lot. 
You think that no one cares what becomes 
of you, and you have armed yourself with the 
pride of wealth against the world’s scorn ; 
but you are wrong. I care for you: I know, 
and I seek your good. 

‘Follow Me.” Society has closed its doors 
upon you, and you are trying to content 
yourself with wealth, as though in it you 
could find a compensation for the loss of the 
world’s good opinion. But man is born for 
society, and the pride of wealth repaying 
with scorn the scorn of society can bring no 
satisfaction. Find satisfaction of your social 
yearnings in the brotherhood to which I call 
you. The world may shut its door upon 
you, but I open to you the door of an Eternal 
Society. Follow Me. 

“Follow Me.” There is a better life before 
you. You were uneasy in the life you were 
living ; the hints and reports of higher teach- 
ing which awoke your discontent gave birth 
to aspirations which seemed too lofty to be 
realised ; you thought yourself fettered in 
your dull life ; you thought the life of pure 
and noble devotion to the world’s good a 
thing far away out of your reach. But, 
behold, it is open to you. I not only live 
for the good of the world, but I call you to 
live as I have done. The better, higher, 
truer life is not impossible to you: I summon 
you to it. Follow Me. 

When the voice of Christ fell on his ears 
it carried a message full of meaning which 
only the weary and restless heart could 
understand. It was the message of new 
possibilities. His life need not be lost in 
sordid ways. It was a message of welcome 
into the midst of a brotherhood of earnest 
spirits. It was the assurance of a love which 
understood his life, his inner struggles, his 
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thwarted broken-winged aspirations. It was 
a message of love, and of a love which under- 
stood him, and met the needs of his heart, 
his conscience, and his life. 

Such was Uhrist’s method with this lonely 
and society-scorned man. It was the method 
of love. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 


V.—SUCCESS OF CHRIST’S METHOD. 


THE method succeeded. The immediate 
result was not the only result. Matthew 
rose up and forsook all and followed Christ. 
But beyond the immediate action there was 
the life, and the life bore witness that the 
emotions stirred had been no passing emo- 
tions. The act of Matthew was the act of 
his whole being, and his whole after-life was 
the evidence of the depth and strength of 
his convictions. To put it in another way, 
we may ask, When Christ laid hold of this 
publican, what did He make of him? The 
publican became the man of earnest hospi- 
tality, who opened his house to men despised 
like himself, and sought to bring them under 
the influence of Christ. The publican be- 
came one of the twelve Apostles, working in 
those great and early days for the foundation 
of the kingdom of God amongst men. The 
publican Levi became Matthew the Evan- 
gelist, to whom we owe the record of words 
and teachings of Christ which otherwise had 
not been ours. To him we owe the parable 
of the unforgiving servant, the parable of 
the Ten Virgins, the wonderful picture of 
the judgment of Christ and the separation 
of the sheep from the goats. In these narra- 
tives told by St. Matthew alone we can 
discern the elements which must have been 
attractive to one who had tasted the bitter- 
ness of the ‘world’s scorn, and had learned 
the omnipotence of simple love. Hard, un- 
forgiving dispositions exile men from the 
kingdom of love (Matt. xviii. 21—end). The 
lack of the oil of love makes dim the light 
of the Christian’s lamp (Matt. xxv. 1—13). 
The pitiless refusal to give free play to the 
impulses of love—this, and this alone, sets 
men on the left hand in the day of Christ’s 
judgment (Matt. xxv. 31—46). He had 
learned that love could translate a man from 
Hell to Heaven, and he lingered over the 
stories which preached love to the world; 
and there is a special fitness that Matthew 
should be the Evangelist who records to us 
those words (perhaps sweetest of all Christ's 
words), “Come unto Me, all that are weary 
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and heavy laden.” To few men could they 
speak with greater force than to the pub- 
lican who had known what the weariness 
and burdensomeness of life meant—how 
lonely and how far from sympathy even a 
prosperous lot might be. He had been 
weary and heavy laden; he had heard the 
magic call, “Come unto Me”; he had risen; 
he had followed ; he had found in the love 
of Christ and in the yoke of Christ rest unto 
his soul. 

Thus of the man whose life had been 
buried in unworthy occupations Christ made 
the earnest, large-hearted, and liberal citizen, 
the devoted Apostle, the sweet writer of an 
Evangel that sounds with notes of love down 
the Christian centuries. 

The lesson is not far to seek. 

Christ can win, when the world with all 
its vaunted power and safeguards can only 
fail. Where Pharisee and Sadducee only 
succeeded by their hard ostracism in pro- 
ducing bitterness, and scorn, and covetous 
isolation, Christ touched, softened, and capti- 
vated a human heart. 

Christ can utilise materials which the 
world rejects as useless. There have always 
been classes in society which are regarded as 
hopeless, past praying for, past working for. 
But those whom society regards as lost 
are those whom Christ came to save. In this 
Christ shows His power as well as His love. 
It is the mark of genius to utilise the refuse 
of the world. The genius of Christ’s love 
raises and restores what man has cast away. 
The bruised reed flung down as useless, in- 
capable of any further melody, He repairs, 
and breathes through its pipe the music of 
Heaven. Out of the smoking flax discarded 
by men He makes a torch to illuminate the 
world. 

Christ wins, and Christ can utilise the 
waste material of life because He goes deep 
enough into the life and heart of man to 
waken the love which slumbers there. He 
proclaims to the sad-hearted who deems him- 
self scorned, forgotten, unbeloved, that there 
is a love which has watched him always, 
which has understood him, and which seeks 
to win his heart. He proclaims to the man 
who despairs of breaking the bonds of ur 
worthy employment, that a better and rege- 
nerate life is possible to him. Nay, He calls 
him to it. As He wakens love, so He 
awakens hope for men. He wins, for there 
is healing in His touch and magic in His 
voice ; but the healing power is the power 
of hope, and His magic the magic of His 
love. 
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TO RIGHT THE WRONG.* 


By EDNA LYALL, 
Autor or ‘‘Donovan,’’ ‘‘ We Two,”’ ‘“‘ Kyigur-Errant,’”’ ‘‘A Harpy Norseman,’’ ETO0. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ Yet deem not, on such parting sad 
Shall dawn no welcome dear and glad: 
Divided in their earthly race, 
Together at the glorious goal, 
Each leading many a rescu’d soul, 
The faithful champions shall embrace.” 
KEBLE. 
MINUTE later the door was 
re-opened by William Den- 
ham. 
“What on earth can have 
put Sir Thomas in such a 
rage ?” he exclaimed to him- 
self. “He wellnigh over- 
turned me in his blind fury, and then what 
would have become of these newts I’ve been 
at such pains to catch? Ho! Arthur! are 
you stirring in there ?” 

He flung back the half-opened door of the 
inner room, and started a little on finding 
himself confronted by Joscelyn. 

“I beg your pardon,” exclaimed the lad. 
**They did not tell me you were here.” 


The prisoner looked so unapproachable 
that Will Denham’s sole thought was to beat 
, ahasty retreat, to flee from a troubie which 
he could not understand, to escape somehow 
from the stern—almost haughty—gravity of 


the Parliamentarian. But it was a case of 
more haste less speed, for he slipped on the 
polished floor and came down with an igno- 
minious crash, breaking to bits the wide- 
necked bottle he held in his hand. 

“Good Lord!” he cried in great disgust 
ashe struggled up, soaked with water and 
covered with bits of glass, “there seems to 
be a fate against these creatures.” His frantic 
dashes after the newts, which darted off in 
all directions, utterly broke down Joscelyn’s 
gravity ; the sudden reaction was too strong 
and he burst out laughing, entering with 
spirit into the newt hunt, and not resting 
till they were all recaptured. By that time 
~ ice was completely broken between the 

0. : 

“Where did you get them?” he asked. 
_“In the meadows. Do you know the 
river here ?” 

“Yes, indeed ; Dick and I have fished there 
many a time.” 

“Did you ever find newts there ?” 

“No. What do you get them for?” 
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“T want to experiment on them. They 
say you can work miracles on them.” 

“How can that be?” said Joscelyn, inte- 
rested with this new idea. 

“ Why, they say you can freeze them solid 
and keep them frozen any time you like, and 
then by just the right amount of heat bring 
them to life again.” 

“Do you try many of these experiments ?” 

“ As many as there is time for,” said Will 
Denham. “ But this hateful war spoils most 
of one’s chances of collecting. I have some 
fine spiders, though ; come here and see them. 
You’ve no idea till you have lived with 
them what a lot of character there is in a 
spider. See this one to the left! We call 
him Pym because he is crafty. That lean 
fellow in the web in the corner we call Falk- 
land because he is such a recluse, and this 
handsome one in the right-hand window pane 
is Prince Rupert because he is daring and 
makes many prisoners. I have a cage full of 
mice in the ante-room. Arthur won't have 
them in here—declares they smell—such 
nonsense! I don’t know what he will say 
to them to-night if he has to sleep in the 
outer room.” 

“Better put all your prisoners in here 
together,” said Joscelyn, with a smile. 

“T forgot you were our prisoner,” stam. 
mered the boy. “I—I wish you had been on 
the right side. When they said in church 
that they were bringing in a Roundhead 
officer to the governor I looked to see some 
sour-faced, cropped, canting hypocrite, and 
could scarce believe my eyes.” 

“We have some cropped hypocrites,” said 
Joscelyn, with a wrathful recollection of 
Original’s desertion. ‘And you Royalists 
have some licentious effeminate Cavaliers 
with scented lovelocks, but the bulk of each 
party is made up of brave and honourable 
men.” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of 
Arthur Denham. 

‘“T have brought your brother to see you,” 
he said, and the words were hardly out of 
his mouth before Dick had rushed impetu- 
ously past him and thrown himself on Jos- 
celyn’s neck. 

“At last I can get to you!” said the 
boy. “What on earth did you say to my 
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father? He is walking to and fro in the hall 
like a madman, cursing you till the very 
serving-men are aghast! ‘Tis horrible to 
hear him.” 

“He urged me to change sides; when I 
showed him that it was an impossibility he 
disowned me und cursed me. And you? 
Have you come to argue ¢” 

“ Heaven forbid!” said Dick. “ For God’s 
sake, don’t look at me like that, Joscelyn, 
or youll break my heart. Surely you can 
trust me.” 

For a minute Joscelyn did not reply ; his 
whole face quivered. 

“T do, Dick—I can,” he said huskily. For 
some little while nothing more passed be- 
tween them ; they just sat there side by side 
in the fading afternoon light of that Novem- 
ber afternoon, heedless of their differences, 
mindful only that they were together after 
months of separation. Presently they told 
each other of all that they had been through, 
and Dick heard with keen interest of the 
march to Kineton, of the night on the battle- 
field, and of the rescue of Robin the groom. 

“We had given the poor varlet up for 
dead,” he said. ‘“ But maybe after all be will 
have reached Shortell in safety before us.” 

“You were on your way home ?” asked 
Joscelyn, with a sigh. 

“ Ay; we shall have to go on to-morrow; to- 
night ‘tis impossible, for Jervis is dead drunk. 
My father intends to stay at home to keep 
Christmas, but Jervis and I shall but stay 
two or three days, and perchance another 
few days at Bletchingley before joining Sir 
Ralph Hopton’s army at Winchester.” 

Home! Christmas! Winchester! The 
happy old schooldays! <A crowd of bitter- 
sweet memories filled Joscelyn’s mind, and 
with them a wretched sense of isolation. 
Had it not been for the thought of Clemency 
he could have wished to die then and there, 
so hateful to him was the idea of being 
ranged against his own kith and kin. But 
there was Clemency to cheer his loneli- 
ness; there was a brave woman’s heart to 
strengthen him in the terribly painful life 
which from a sense of duty he had chosen. 

“Dick,” he said, “if you go to Bletching- 
ley will you do something for me? ’Tis not 
concerned with our unhappy differences. I 
would not ask you to do aught that was not 
honourable. Do you remember Sir Robert 
Neal’s grand-daughter ?” 

“What, pretty Mistress Clemency? Could 
any man forget her?” 

“You will forgive me when I make her 
your sister-in-law 4” 


“Ho, ho!” laughed Dick. “Is that the 
way the land lies ?” 

“We were betrothed but four days since,” 
pausing a little as though to enjoy the sound 
of the words. But the happy light in his 
eyes soon faded. “I parted from her only 
yesterday morning,” he said. “Great God! 
only yesterday, and it seems like half a 
lifetime—how shall we ever endure the wait- 
ing!” 

“Courage! "Twill pass better than you 
think!” said Dick. 

“You speak as if you knew all about it,” 
groaned Joscelyn, half amused, half angry. 

“Well, well,” said Dick, “one can draw 
upon one’s imagination at times. ‘Tis alla 
matter of imagination, you know, according 
to the play which says the lover and the 
lunatic and the poet are all birds of a 
feather.” 

“Then since you with your imagination 
affect to be neither poet nor lover you must 
be the lunatic,” said Joscelyn, laughing. 
** But look, Dick, an you love me, ride over 
to Katterham when you are at Bletchingley— 
tis but a matter of a few miles—and bear 
Clemency the latest news of me.” 

“Now, by my troth,” said Dick, “I will 
do no such thing unless you give me a letter 
to deliver to her. Would you have me say, 
‘Fair lady, I fell foul of your true love in 
Farnham street, took him prisoner, and 
clapped him into the castle, where he now 
remains eating his heart out’ ?” 

“The arrest was none of your doing,” said 
Joscelyn. “ But if they will let me have pen 
and paper I will only too gladly give you a 
letter to take to her. Oh, Dick! Dick! to 
think that you are free to go to her while I 
stay chafing here! “Tis enough to madden a 
man! But you must not let her think me 
impatient. You must make light of it all. 
Do you understand? Say that I am in com- 
fortable quarters, courteously treated, and 
with the kindest of gaolers, or she will be 
picturing dungeons and chains and horrors 
untold. Dick, I must show you her picture.” 

Unfastening his vest, he drew forth 
miniature set in pearls which was fastened by 
a ribbon round his neck. 

“It was painted but a few months ago,” 
he said. “Sir Robert gave a similar one to 
Faith, the sister who was married in July, 
and this one he gave me when I left Katter- 
ham yesterday.” 

Dick gazed in silence for some minutes at 
the strangely beautiful face ; there was about 
it an expression of strength, of repose, and 
the uplifted eyes seemed to be looking right 
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into heaven, so pure, so calm, so full of 
satisfied desire were they. 

“She is”—the word “ beautiful” trem- 
bled on his lips—but he hesitated, for after 
all it was not the beauty of feature which 
had specially appealed to him. “She is 
divine!” he said, with a long breath. 

“You will bless me for giving you the 
chance to serve her,” said Joscelyn, his face 
aglow with happiness as he felt the comfort 
of his brother’s sympathy, and the rapture 
of possessing the treasure of Clemency’s 
love. 

“That will I,” said Dick. “ But at all 
costs we must keep the knowledge of this 
from Jervis. “Iwas a mercy he did not come 
across this miniature when he searched you 
for the despatches. Why did you not tell 
me of this at Shortell ?” 

“There was nothing at that time to tell,” 
said Joscelyn. 

“What! you did not fall in love with her 
during those weeks at the Court House ? 
Impossible! St. Anthony himself would 
have succumbed.” 

“T marvel myself how it was,” said Josce- 
lyn. “ But I think I looked on her then 
more as if she were an angel. “Iwas she 


who helped and served me—she who had 
that love of our country which I had not 


then grasped ; she was my heavenly messen- 
ger, and I never once dreamed of her as my 
wife. But when my turn came to serve and 
shield her, when I knew that she needed my 
strength and that a great danger threatened 
her, then—then I loved her. It was the 
night of the attack on the Court House, and 
Ithank God that my baptism of fire was in 
defending her.” 

Dick listened with a sort of envy to the 
whole story, understood what Joscelyn must 
have suffered during those months of silence, 
heard of old Mr. Gainsborough’s bequest 
with keen satisfaction, listened with sym- 
pathy to all that Joscelyn could tell of those 
last happy days at Katterham. The room 
had gradually grown quite dark, but they 
neither of them cared for that, talking all 
the more freely perhaps in consequence. So 
absorbed were they that they found it hard 
to bring themselves back to the present when 
Arthur Denham entered, lamp in hand. 

“Will you not come down to supper ?” 
he said, addressing his prisoner. ‘Sir Tho- 
mas will take nothing more to-night, and 
has already gone to his bedchamber, but the 
ee hopes you will both join us in the 

queting-hall.” 

Joscelyn, cheered by his interview with 
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Dick, began to remember that he had tasted 
nothing since early morning, and ended by 
making a hearty meal. Afterwards, what 
with writing his letter to Clemency and 
talking with Dick, the hours of the night 
passed quickly away; it was not till day 
was breaking that either of the brothers 
slept, and Arthur Denham had much ado to 
rouse them at eight o’clock, when Sir Thomas 
insisted on leaving the castle. 

“Will you bid your father farewell?” he 
asked doubtfully, as he ushered the two 
down the winding stair and into a corridor 
which ran parallel with the great hall. 

“T will await his wishes,” said Joscelyn, 
“but Ido not think he will see me. Dick, 
do not forget the message with which I 
charged you for Rosamond. You and I had 
best part here.” 

“Here in this prison?” cried Dick im- 
patiently. “’Tis hateful to part here, leaving 
you in such a plight. When and where shall 
we meet again ?” 

“Tn better times, let us hope, or maybe in 
another world,” said Joscelyn, choking back 
his emotion as he saw that Dick was on the 
verge of breaking down. In silence they 
embraced each other, conscious of a dread 
likelihood that it was for the last time ; then 
Dick followed Arthur Denham, and Joscelyn, 
turning away, paced the long corridor with 
a heavy heart. A sound of voices roused 
him from his sad thoughts. 

“And pray, why should I see him?” 
said Sir Thomas. “I have disowned him— 
he is naught to me now !” 

Joscelyn drew back the piece of tapestry 
hanging in the corridor and found himself 
standing by a low wooden balustrade, raised 
a few feet above the level of the great hall 
and not far from the hearth. In bitterness 
of soul he watched the group standing below 
on the white flagstones—Sir John courteous, 
bland, a trifle sarcastic; Arthur Denham 
doing his best to console poor downcast 
Dick ; Will absorbed in watching the gam- 
bols of a pair of spaniel pups ; Jervis just 
visible through the open door kissing a rosy- 
cheeked kitchen-wench, and his father stand- 
ing hat in hand thanking the governor of 
the castle for his hospitality. 

The courteous thanks, however, broke off 
abruptly, for as he took a last glance round 
the old hall Sir Thomas suddenly perceived 
that the tapestry hanging, representing the 
reconciliation of Joseph and his brethren, 
was partly drawn aside, and in the place 
where Joseph should have been anol the 
vigorous muscular form so familiar and, 
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spite of all, so dear to him. His rugged old 
face began to work ; a mist stole over his 
eyes ; in dead silence he turned and left the 
castle, moving like a man in a dream. 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘** There is no true potency, but that of help; nor true ambi- 
tion, but ambition to save.”—RuskIN. 


BEHIND the stables at Shortell Manor, and 
looking down a broad grassy slope to the 
moat, there stood a wood-shed, where faggots 
were stored and logs chopped for the house- 
hold fires. Barnaby, the gatekeeper, too old 
and rheumatic for much work, took his daily 
exercise in this shed, and Rosamond loved 
to steal down and keep him company. She 
liked the smell of the wood, and she liked 
watching the old man’s vigorous strokes and 
listening to his cheery talk between whiles. 
On this particular November day she had 
come to him, as so often before, for comfort ; 
and the old man partly understood the 
reason that her face was wan and tear- 
stained, and her eyes inclined to fill every 
now and then as she sat on the last remains 
of the trunk of an old oak-tree, playing with 
Cymro’s long, soft ears. 

“You are wishing that Master Dick could 
have stayed longer ?” said Barnaby, resting 
his hatchet on the block for a minute and 
glancing at his little companion. 

“ Yes,” said Rosamond, “and that his stay 
had not been spoilt. I thought at least his 
return would have been happy, yet you see 
he brought us this heavy news of Joscelyn. 
Barnaby, I am weary of troubles; I should 
like to be just altogether happy, if it were 
but for one day.” 

“To be free from trouble altogether is not 
for us here, I take it,” said Barnaby. ‘“ The 
dumb beasts seem often without trouble and 
maybe the angels, but we betwixt-and- 
between folk must take things mixed.” 

“‘’T would not be so hard if I could travel 
about like the rest of them. Everyone goes 
save me. There are Dick and Jervis gone 
to-day to Bletchingley, and my father riding 
over to sce Sir Toby and arrange about 
Isabella’s betrothal, and my mother and Isa- 
bella gone in the coach to my Lady Blount’s. 
They will not return till Friday, and ’tis so 
lonesome at the house.” 

“ And on the morrow even I shall have to 
be leaving,” said Barnaby. “I must go to 
Farnham market to sell the spotted cow.” 

“To Farnham?” cried Rosamond. ‘ Oh, 
Barnaby, take me with you. Dear Barnaby, 
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pray do. I could ride there on a pillion, and 
there is no one to say me nay.” 

“But you would be no nearer Master 
Joscelyn there than here,” said Barnaby, 
“for is he not a prisoner ?” 

“He is not kept a close prisoner, Dick 
said ; I might perchance see him in the park 
which is so close to the castle. Barnaby, I 
think I shall die if you don’t take me—I 
truly do think it.” 

Her look was so beseeching that it would 
have needed a much more unyielding man 
than the gatekeeper to resist her. 

“T do not know what my lady would say 
to it,” he objected. ‘A market-day is not 
the day for a young maid like you to be 
seen in the town. And how am I to wait 
on you when I have the spotted cow to 
sell 4” 

“Let Robin ride over with us,” said Rosa- 
mond, her face lighting up as if some happy 
inspiration had just come to her. “ Robin 
is quite strong enough now to ride, and you 
know that he would do anything to pleasure 
me just from gratitude to Joscelyn. While 
you go to the cattle-market Robin can take 
me to the park, and who knows but we may 
see Joscelyn there! Now, Barnaby, say you 
will take me.” 

After some little protesting and a good 
deal of cajoling on the child’s part, Barnaby 
consented, and Rosamond, with dancing 
eyes, ran off in search of Robin the groom, 
who about a week ago had arrived at 
Shortell. His wound was healed, but he 
still looked white and haggard with all that 
he had been through, and his wife, who kept 
house for Barnaby, protested that she was 
glad enough he did look “ peaked,” other- 
wise Master Jervis would have taken him off 
again to the wars. ‘ Whereas now, Mistress 
Rosamond, his father and me will keep 
him here through the winter, thanks to the 
ball that hit him at Edge Hill, and to Master 
Joscelyn’s saving of him.” 

“Robin,” said Rosamond, as the wife 
retired to the house to finish her washing, 
“do you think for love of my brother Josce- 
lyn you would run some little risk ?” 

“ Ay, mistress, that would I,” said Robin ; 
“T would cut off my right hand for him if 
*twould serve his turn.” 

“Then listen to my plan,” said Rosamond. 
“Early to-morrow your father starts for 
Farnham market; he has promised to take 
me with him. I want you to ride over with 
us: my pillion had best be on your horse. 
Then, while Barnaby drives his bargain over 
the cow, you shall take me to the park, fas 
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tening the horse up at one of the gates. I 
will rest under the trees for a while, and you, 
being a wounded soldier fresh from Edge 
Hill, will surely contrive by hook or by crook 
to make friends with some of the garrison 
at the castle, and either to get speech with 
my brother or send him word to come with- 
out fail to the great hawthorn nigh to the 
south-west gate of the park.” 

Robin thought the idea might well be 
carried out. But Rosamond had more to 
follow. 

“ Will you keep a secret, Robin? Listen ; 
that is not all I want. If it should happen 
that the horse disappeared from the park 
gate—disappeared in a good cause I mean— 
could you bear a little blame, do you think ? 
I would take the worst share, but some 
might perchance fall on you.” 

“ Never fear for the blame, mistress,” said 
Robin, looking perplexed. “ But how would 
you get home again? Besides, the town be 
far too quiet for horse-stealers and such- 
like.” 

Rosamond laughed with delight at having 
mystified him. 

“Never fear, Robin, I could walk if need 
be, or ride behind Barnaby. As long as you 
are willing to risk the blame all will be well, 
and who knows but the horse may come 
home safe and sound. You undertake to 
get that message to the castle and I will con- 
trive the rest.” 

Rosamond slept little that night ; for once 
in her life she really was unfeignedly happy, 
for was she not planning Joscelyn’s rescue? 
and surely, surely such a well-arranged scheme 
could not miscarry. 

Warmly wrapped in her blue pelisse 
and velvet hood, she jogged along the 
country roads on her pillion, steadying her- 
self by Robin’s red belt, and exchanging 
many a joke with Barnaby who rode beside 
them, while behind them the herdgroom 
drove the spotted cow to market. It wasa 
mild, still autumn day, the morning mist had 
lifted, and the soft blue sky made a lovely 
background for the delicate tracery of branch 
and twig as they rode under the bare trees 
in the forest. Rosamond sang for sheer 
happiness, now crooning to herself the “ Bai- 
liff’s daughter,” now breaking out gleefully 
into “Under the greenwood tree.” Even 
when they came to Farnham, and she remem- 
bered Dick’s description of the struggle out- 
side the Plough Inn, she was too much 
excited to look with anything save curiosity 
at the gabled house with its quaint entrance- 
steps and balustrade ; and in realising her 


nearness to Joscelyn she forgot to shudder 
at the thought of the way in which he had 
been dragged along West Street only a few 
days before. Parting with Barnaby at the 
market-place they rode quietly up Castle 
Street and turned along the quiet alley which 
led to one of the park gates. Here Robin 
lifted her off the horse, and Rosamond, tremb- 
ling with eagerness, made her way up the 
grassy slope till she came to the old thorn- 
tree which she had chosen for a trysting- 
place. Cymro stretched himself out on the 
turf beside her, and in an agony of impatience 
she waited for about an hour, her eyes fixed 
on that part of the castle which was visible 
from the park. At length the dog started 
up from a doze, raised his head in the air, 
pricked up his ears, and finally bounded up 
the hill, uttering short barks of delight. 
Rosamond sprang to her feet ; she was stiff 
and aching in every bone, but what did that 
matter, for Joscelyn was coming—Joscelyn 
whom she had not seen since that summer 
evening when he had bade her farewell in 
the arbour at Shortell. 

“Rosamond!” he cried in amazement, as 
he strode down the hill to meet her, “ how 
in the world did you get here ?” 

For a minute she could not speak, but 
clung to him, trembling from head to foot. 

“You dear little sister,” he said, kissing 
her again and again. ‘‘ What good fairy sent 
you here to cheer me just when I was in the 
depths of despair ?” 

“Twas no fairy,” said Rosamond, begin- 
ning to laugh. “”I'was I that planned it all, 
and Barnaby and Robin that brought me. 
But we must not lose time. No one knows 
the rest of the plan save me. I have come 
to set you free, Joscelyn ; you must take the 
horse you will find yonder at the gate. Do 
not stay to talk to me but fly while there is 
time! Go now at once before any one dis- 
turbs us!” 

With softening eyes Joscelyn looked into 
the eager childish face raised to his. 

“ You dear little soul!” he said tenderly, 
“did you indeed plan all this for me?” 

“Nothing ever made me so happy,” said 
Rosamond. “But, oh, Joscelyn, do not linger. 
Come now, come at once; you can unfasten 
the pillion, and Barnaby can put that by-and- 
by on his horse. Come!” Snatching his hand, 
she tried to draw him down the grassy slope, 
but Joscelyn drew her back and, spreading 
his cloak on the turf, made her sit down 
beside him. 

“Wait,” he said, putting his arm round 
her. “How can I make you understand ? 
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Your plan was so well thought out! I hate 
to think of the risks you have run for me, 
yet I love you a thousand times more for 
your courage and your loving little plot.” 

“Pray, pray, come,” urged Rosamond. 
“Why do you linger, why do you hold me 
so fast 7” 

“Tt is because I am grieved to disappoint 
you, dear. But I cannot escape.” 

Her face fell so terribly that he paused 
to kiss her with a reverence which he had 
never before felt for his little playfellow. 
“You see,” he continued, “it is impossible, 
for I am on parole. Otherwise, of course, I 
should not be allowed to walk in the park.” 

“But prisoners always try to escape. 
Could it be wrong to try?” she pleaded. 
“ King Richard escaped when Blondel found 
him.” 

“He had not given his word—had not 
made any promise not to get free—there’s 
the difference. Were it not that it would 
be against my honour I would do as you 
wish. But you no longer wish it for me. 
You would not have me break my word.” 

Rosamond burst into tears. ‘I would!” 
she said passionately. ‘“ What is a word—a 
promise—compared to your safety! I don’t 
know what you mean by honour—'tis nothing 
real—’tis but a name.” 

“?Tis the most real thing within us,” he 
said quietly, “the most divine. "Tis the sense 
of perfect justice.” 

“True,” said a voice behind him. He 
looked up and saw Arthur Denham. 

“In good time here is my gaoler,” said 
Joscelyn, smiling. ‘“ Denham, allow me to 
present you to my little sister Rosamond.” 

Rosamond sprang to her feet in great alarm, 
catching sight through her tears of someone 
tall and dark towering above her. “Oh!” 
she cried, “do not be angry with him: it was 
no plan of his. It was mine, all mine. The 
horse is waiting at the gate and I begged 
him to escape, but he will not. Pray, pray 
believe me, he quite refused to go.” 

For answer, Arthur stooped and kissed her 
wet cheek. 

“You see he is the last man to do a dis- 
honourable thing,” he said. “You had not 
thought of the right and wrong of the 
case.” 

Rosamond wiped away her tears that she 
might see this gentle-voiced gaoler. 

“But,” she urged, “ Jervis says that all is 
fair in love and war.” 

“ Yes,” said Arthur Denham. 


“And ap- 
parently he thinks so. But the truest men 
on either side do not think that, and if my 


prisoner had taken your suggestion and 
escaped just now he would most likely have 
ceased to be your hero.” 

“He could not have done it,” said Rosa. 
mond, in a sad, meek, little voice. “I see now, 
I begin to understand about the justice, but” 
—with a rising sob— Oh, Joscelyn, I’m g0 
dreadfully tired !” 

* You dear, brave little maid, what can J 
do for you?” said Joscelyn in perplexity, 
“The fewer that know of your being here 
the better or I would beg the governor's 
hospitality for you—but—” 

“Let me fetch food and wine for her,” 
said Arthur Denham. 

“T am not hungry,” said Rosamond, “and 
there is food in the saddle-bags—three veni- 
son pasties and a manchet. They were for 
your journey, and now you will not want 
them.” 

At this dismal thought she utterly broke 
down, and cried as if her heart would break. 

“We will eat them together here, then,” 
said Joscelyn cheerfully. ‘ Who ever heard 
before of a prisoner picnicking in a park!” 

She was soon coaxed back to serenity, and 
the three ended by having a very merry 
luncheon under the hawthorn. 

“T shall have pleasant memories of Farn- 
ham Park,” said Joscelyn, laughing. “ At 
the other end of it I spent my first night in 
the open, that August Sunday when [ left 
you. Who would have thought that in four 
eal time you and I should be together 

ere.” 

“ And oh, how surprised the others would 
be could they see us!” said Rosamond. ‘They 
are all away to-day staying at my Lady 
Blount’s, for Isabella is to be betrothed to 
Sir Toby, and my father has gone to arrange 
about the settlements.” 

“Ho! that affair has come off, has it?” 
said Joscelyn. 

“ Nurse says that my Lady Blount was set 
on his marrying a Heyworth, and I am right 
glad that I was too young.” 

* Will you wait for me?” said Arthur 
Denham, looking half mirthfully, half ten- 
derly at the winsome little face with its halo 
of golden hair. 

Rosamond looked him over from head to 
foot with a child’s innocent scrutiny. 

“Sir Toby is dressed up and finikin, but I 
think I could like you; only you are Josce- 
lyn’s enemy. It would not do for us to 
marry.” 

“Tam not his enemy save on questions of 
state ; otherwise we are good friends,” said 
Arthur. “Remember, I shall expect you 
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to wait for me. And in the meantime you 
must give me a keepsake.” 

“But I have naught to give you,” said 
Rosamond, with profound gravity. 

“You might spare one of these,” said 
Joscelyn, drawing the sunny curls from 
under the hood. “And now we speak of it, 
I too would have one. Come, Denham, out 
with your sword ; you must be executioner. 
Steady, Rosamond ; I will hold both ends and 
he shall not behead you. There! mine 
shall be placed with Clemency’s picture.” 

“Oh! Joscelyn, show me, do show me her 
miniature. Dick told me,” cried Rosamond, 
far more intent on her brother’s marriage 
than on her own possible future. 

Arthur Denham wandered off, leaving the 
brother and sister to an uninterrupted talk 
about Clemency and all that had passed at 
Katterham. When he rejoined them he found 
Joscelyn already persuading the child not to 
risk a longer stay. 

“How long will you be kept prisoner ?” 
she asked falteringly, as they led her down 
the steep slope to the gate. 

“ Till the fortune of war releases me,” said 
Joscelyn ; “it may be for weeks or for months 
or——. But when I am free I will come 
and see you, neverfear. Barnaby will house 


me, doubtless, and bear a message to you. 


Why, there he is, and Robin too. 
speak with them ?” 

Arthur Denham gave permission and tried 
hard to win a smile or a word of recognition 
from Rosamond. But she had no thoughts 
save for Joscelyn, and it was on him that her 
blue eyes rested with a long wistful gaze, as 
she looked back from her pillion before pass- 
ing out of sight of the park gate. 

“Heyworth,” said Arthur, as they went 
back to the castle, “‘as surely as you and I 
climb this hill now together, I have seen my 
future wife. If I cannot have fair Rosa- 
mond I'll have none other.” 

“ Why, man alive, how can you tell yet ?” 
said Joscelyn, smiling. ‘‘ She is a mere child 
of twelve—nay, just thirteen.” 

“What of that! I can wait. And after 
all, by the time she is seventeen I shall be 
but five-and-twenty. By then our unhappy 
differences may be at an end, and you per- 
haps will be willing to‘put up with such an 
alliance.” 

“Faith! I could wish nothing better for 
the child,” said Joscelyn; “she has always 
been neglected and harshly treated at home, 
and an early marriage will be the best hope 
for her. I only hope this journey to Farn- 
ham will not get her into trouble; if it should 
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ever reach my mother’s ears Rosamond will 
be severely punished.” 

Arthur looked troubled. 

“It was certainly a rash plan,” he said. 
“Yet I cannot regret her attempt. No- 
thing could more plainly have revealed 
her character. Think of the courage, the 
daring, the love, that was needed for it? You 
are a dangerous rival to me, I fear.” 

“Well, well,” said Joscelyn, with a sigh. 
“We talk of love and marriage, you and I; 
but ten to one before the war is over we 
shall be laid low. Do you remember the 
look of the battlefield last month at Edge 
Hill with its thousands of dead?” 

“You expect more fighting,” said Arthur 
Denham, “ while I have a conviction that 
this cannot last long ; the peace ardently de- 
sired will surely sooncome. My Lord Falk- 
land is all for peace, and all the best men on 
our side. Yet the best on your side, suchas 
Mr. Hampden, seem ever for war. I don’t 
understand the reason of that.” 

Joscelyn was about to reply, but he 
checked himself, feeling with Arthur as he 
did with Dick, that discussion was better 
avoided, and being well assured that they 
were each convinced that they were fighting 
for the right. 

“There is a fine thought in your kinsman’s 
play which he lent me yesternight to read,” 
he observed. 

“What, in ‘The Sophy ’?” said Arthur. 
“There are some fine passages in it, though 
methinks the father’s harsh treatment of the 
son is unnatural,” 

“T don’t know that,” said Joscelyn bit- 
terly. ‘“Recollect that he was a Mahom- 
medan, a Turk of bygone and more cruel 
times. There be Christian fathers not over- 
tender.” 

“But what was the line you speak of ?” 
said Arthur, regretting his inconsiderate 
speech. 

“?Tis spoke by one of the good courtiers 
entreating the king to pause before condemn- 
ing his son— 


 ¢ Till Time produce her wonted offspring, Truth.’ ” 


“Have you finished the play?” asked 
Denham. ‘If not, let us go in now and read 
together in the long gallery, or better still— 
let us persuade the governor to read it to us 
himself to-night; that will save us from 
having out the cards. I wish he were less 
of agamester. Will and I shall be as poor 
as church mice if this garrison life goes on 
much longer, for he detests our playing for 
low stakes.” 
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“‘ You are wishing that Master Dick could have stayed longer 2”? 


* You should turn Puritan,” said Joscelyn, 


with a smile. ‘In Mr. Hampden’s regiment 
no unlawful games were allowed, and a sol- 
dier caught swearing was bound to pay his 
twelvepence, and for drunkenness they were 
set in the stocks. As for the officers, they 
were men who had never been heard to 
swear at all, save in a court of justice. At 
first it was hard work to rein in one’s tongue, 
I can tell you. But truly his regiment was 
worth far more when it came to fighting 
than those where the discipline was less 
strict.” 

“T would there were more of such disci- 
pline among us,” said Arthur. “ But ’tis hard 
to keep to moderation. Our side tends to 
lust and licence, and yours, methinks, to 
narrowness and fanaticism. Maybe from the 
conflict betwixt us will spring that temper- 
ateness and truth which you and I both 
desire. In good time here comes the gover- 
nor. Let us ask him about ‘ The Sophy.’” 

Sir John Denham was pacing the terrace 
in front of the castle. His good-natured eyes 
scanned the two young men from head to 
foot as they approached. 

“Well, Mr. Heyworth,” he exclaimed, in 
his hearty voice, “I am glad to see you 
in better case to-day. Methought yester- 


night you somewhat resembled my hero, the 
prince who could— 


** © As well endure a prison as a wild bull the net.’ ” 


“We were but now speaking of ‘The 
Sophy,’ sir, and were about to entreat you to 
read us the fifth act to-night, if you would 
be so good.” 

“The fifth act is not the best,” said the 
poet candidly. “ Yet it opens with a pas- 
sage on happiness which you might well lay 
to heart. How say you, gentlemen, if we 
keep our Christmas here, why should we not 
act the play in the hall? I dare swear 
that Mr. Heyworth, though a Parliamenta- 
rian, is no precisian following in the steps of 
Prynne, the crop-eared attacker of the drama. 
Let us cast the parts; twill pass the time, 
which, to tell truth, goes devilish slow both 
to freemen and prisoners.” 

This plan occupied them harmoniously 
enough during the following week, and 
Joscelyn, who had been chosen as the repre- 
sentative of the prince, always connec 
“The Sophy” with those long days of 
imprisonment, with their terrible craving 
for freedom, their sense of helplessness 
and lost time, their sickening anxiety for 
news, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“The first thing you have to see to in becoming soldiers is 
that you make yourselves wholly true. Courage is a mere 
matter of course among any ordinarily well-born youths, but 
neither truth nor gentleness is matter of course.” —Rvsk1n. 

OnE bright frosty morning the prisoner 
was pacing dejectedly to and fro on the 
terrace, Watching the sparrows flying happily 
in and out to their nest in the castle porch, 
and from time to time looking at the two 
sundials fixed on the side of the entrance 
tower. The one near to the window of his bed- 
chamber bore the motto, “Pretereunt” (They 
pass by); that above the doorway bore the 
word, “Imputantur” (They are reckoned to 
us). He thought drearily of the slow pas- 
sage of time, remembering with indescribable 
wretchedness that this was but the first day 
of December, and that his 
arrest had taken place on the 
twentieth of the previous 
month. If ten days seemed 
so intolerably long, what 
would months or years of im- 
prisonment be like? And in 
what way could these tedious 
hours of imprisonment be im- 
puted—be reckoned to him ? 

How was he serving the 
country by dragging through 
a weary time of inaction in 
Farnham Castle ? Was it that 
only in this particular way 
his character could be trained, 
his powers of patience and 
endurance and self-control 
developed ? Was his friend- 
ship with the Denhams need- 
ful in some far-distant period 
of life? Could it possibly 
bring good to those who 
should come after? He was 
musing over these dim possi- 
bilities when the sound of 
approaching horsemen roused 
him. Looking down from the 
lofty terrace he could see the 
whole length of Castle Street, 
and his heart began to throb 
wildly when he caught sight 
of the blue banner of. the 
Parliament, heading a goodly 
column of steel-capped cavalry, 
whose glittering armour and 
orange ribbons made a glow- 
ing streak in the wide road 
between the red-tiled houses. 
Instantly the garrison of the 
castle was all astir. Sir John 
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Denham, who had not expected an attack, 
and was far more of a poet than a soldier, 
gave hurried orders as to the defence of the 
gate-house. 

“The rebels have no ordnance,” he ob- 
served to Arthur ; “never fear but we shall 
be able to withstand them. A hundred men 
within walls such as these are surely a 
match for a crew of beggarly Roundheads.” 
Then, catching sight of Joscelyn, who stood 
close by, “Your pardon, Mr. Heyworth; I had 
not observed you, and as you know, I have 
always maintained that your valour ‘deserved 
a better fortune,’ like the captive bashaws. 
However, since you have irrevocably cast in 
your lot with the King’s enemies, I will ask 
you now to retire to your room and there to 
await what comes to pass.” 


TI have seen my future wife.” 
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It was hard to turn tamely into the castle, 
and impossible to wait patiently. Joscelyn 
rushed up the winding staircase, and, with 
what Arthur Denham would have called his 
“* bull-in-the-net” expression, flung wide the 
windows of the inner room, letting in the 
sharp exhilarating air. The room was in the 
angle of the tower, and commanded from 
one side a view of the town, from the other 
a view of the gatehouse. Joscelyn,.looking 
eagerly forth, could see the glittering pikes 
and helmets of the Parliamentarians, and 
when the bugle was sounded and the sum- 
mons made, his excitement became intense. 
At first he had no idea whose troop it could 
be, but presently he caught the name which 
was being passed from one to another of the 
men-at-arms just below his window: “ Waller! 
Sir William Waller!” 

Then indeed his spirits rose. Want of 
ordnance would not hinder one so resolute 
and skilful as the conqueror of Portsmouth, 
and he wondered at Sir John Denham’s 
scornful speech and rash confidence. Mean- 
while it had apparently been reeognised by 
the Royalists that the gatehouse was weak, 
for dozens of men were hurrying to and fro, 
bringing logs, and planks, and every con- 
ceivable obstacle they could lay hands on, 
till a great pile was made against the gate to 
strengthen it from within. Scarcely, how- 
ever, was this completed when Joscelyn, 
keenly watching the proceedings, was startled 
by a sudden flash of light, quickly followed 
by a violent explosion. Sir William Waller 
had fastened a petard to the castle gate, and 
instantly it was broken to pieces, so that had 
it not been for the great pile of wood which 
the besieged had just placed against it the 
Parliamentarians would at once have entered. 
As it was they had to remove this barrier, 
during which a few shots were exchanged, 
and one of the Parliamentary officers fell, 
mortally wounded. He had been the first 
to scale the barrier, and lay face down- 
wards in the dust, the soldiers being far too 
busy in clearing the road to pay any heed to 
him, till all was ready for the onward rush 
of the besiegers ; then he was dragged aside, 
and, apparently being recognised as a person 
of distinction, someone came to his aid. In 
the meantime the governor and the whole 
of the garrison had retired into the castle, 
and before long it was agreed that they 
should yield upon quarter. The defence had 
been slight and bad, and Sir John, who 
would have fought bravely enough, but was 
lacking in all that was essential to the gover- 
nor of a fortress, looked greatly depressed 


and crestfallen. Waller had, it is true, been 
very nearly killed in a narrow passage, after 
he had entered the castle, by one of his own 
men, but he had just escaped, to the intense 
joy and relief of the Parliamentarians, 

Upstairs in his room in the tower Joscelyn 
suddenly realised that he was free to come 
and go as he liked, that he was no longer 
bound to obey Sir John’s directions, but 
could go down below and see what was 
ing. With an indescribable sense of relief 
he threw open his door and hurried down 
the stairs, making his way with all speed to 
the banqueting-hall, through the crowd of 
soldiers that thronged the broad entrance 
passage. 

Beside the hearth, talking to Sir John 
Denham, stood a dark-eyed, alert-looking 
officer, whose brisk yet courteous manner, 
and quietly humorous expression somehow 
reminded Joscelyn of Sir Robert Neal. Sir 
William Waller was of course many year 
younger, being at this time about five-and- 
forty, but the slight likeness to Clemency’s 
grandfather at once attracted Joscelyn to 
him, and he felt confident that he should be 
happy under his new commander. 

“Well, Mr. Heyworth,” said Sir John, 
“the tables are turned, you see, and lo! I 
am your prisoner. Thus ‘the whirligig of 
time brings in his revenges.’ This, Si 
William, is my sometime prisoner, captured 
on the highway ten days since as he was 
bearing despatches to you.” 

Sir William’s brow clouded, and he greeted 
Joscelyn with a marked coldness and reserve. 
Arthur Denham, who was standing close by, 
looked on in amazement, and clearly Joscelyn 
felt the rebuff very keenly, for he crimsoned 
to the roots of his hair. Waller looked at 
him for a few moments in silence. 

“T have heard of you, Mr. Heyworth," 
he said, “and of the despatches which you 
were to have delivered to me, despatches 
received by you from Mr. Pym and known 
to be of special importance. I understand 
that in the neighbourhood of your home you 
allowed yourself to fall into the hands of 
your father’s troop, that family feeling got 
the better of your sense of duty and that 
you surrendered the despatches to our 
enemies. It rests now with you to clear 
yourself of a charge of the worst form of 
treachery.” 

At the word treachery Joscelyn’s eyes 
flashed with a dangerous light. “If,” he 
said, in a voice which trembled with sup 
pressed anger, “those of my own party 
distrust me and deem me a traitor my 
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assurances will carry little weight. I will 
ask my honourable foes to tell truthfully 
what passed on the twentieth of last month.” 

“Great God!” broke in Arthur impetu- 
ously, ‘is it treacherous, sir, to fight when 
others fly, to refuse to yield on quarter, to 
struggle single-handed against many, to be 
struck down and stunned, robbed while but 
half-conscious of despatches, and dragged 
through the town a prisoner bound to the 
stirrup-leathers of the Royalist troop? Do 
you deem it treachery to resist threats and 
bribes when urged by all to explain the 
cipher? Is he to be called a traitor now by 
you, sir, who, standing a few days since in 
that very place, was called traitor and 
recreant, made to endure moral torture, 
cursed and disowned by his father ?” 

Waller listened attentively to this out- 
burst; it was impossible to read his face. 
He turned to Sir John and asked for his 
version of the story ; and the ex-governor, in 
a quiet fashion, with here and there a touch 
of wit or a veiled sarcasm, briefly related 
what had happened. 

“And now, gentlemen,” he added, “to settle 
all disputes, let me hand over to Sir William 
these much-talked-of despatches, which, I 
presume, he is as unable to read as I am my- 
self till Mr. Heyworth explains the cipher.” 

Joscelyn would hardly have been human 
had he not felt a momentary sense of triumph. 
He thought he detected a latent gleam of 
amusement in Sir William Waller’s astute 
face as he beckoned him aside and asked 
him for the key. Having furnished this he 
withdrew again to the hearth, and stood 
talking in a low voice to Arthur Denham 
until Waller once more rejoined them. 

“Mr. Heyworth,” he said, offering his 
hand, “I ask your pardon, I have greatly 
misjudged you, and have been misled by 
our former comrade, Mr. Original Smith. 

is much against my practice to make tale- 
bearers by listening to mis-reports, and 
though the man’s story seemed coherent 
enough, I blame myself for too easily giving 
him credence. There may be a slander in 
hearing and listening as well as in speaking.” 
Turning to an officer who stood near he 
desired him to summon Original Smith, and 
ere long the ex-tutor appeared, glancing 
quickly from one to the other of the group 
hear the fire, and with much shrewdness 
instantly grasping the situation. 

“Your tale, Mr. Smith, does not tally with 
facts,” said Sir William, with much sharpness 
ofmanner. ‘“ You seem to have leapt hastily 
to the conclusion that Mr. Heyworth in- 
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tended to betray his trust, and, though your 
former comrade will not breathe a word 
against you, and has not himself told me of 
your proceedings, I gather from others that 
your chief thought was to save yourself, and 
that you ran off without striking a single 
blow. Was it not so, Mr. Heyworth?” 

The sight of Original Sin Smith’s cropped 
head and priggish face had instantly awakened 
in Joscelyn the old sense of repulsion, but, 
conscious of his own prejudice, he tried to be 


just. 


“The word had been given, sir,” he re- 
plied, “to escape to the Holt Forest, for we 
were greatly outnumbered and it seemed the 
sole chance of saving the despatches. When 
my horse fell beneath me the other men 
instinctively made a stand against the enemy, 
but Mr. Smith was doubtless within his 
rights in escaping to the forest, and in a 
moment of panic many would have done as 
he did. I confess it seems to me that he had 
no call to cast so vile an imputation on my 
honour.” 

“T have greatly erred,” said Original Sin, 
“and I humbly crave your forgiveness, Mr. 
Heyworth. Believe me, ‘twas naught but a 
mistake.” 

“Well, well, let bygones be bygones, gen- 
tlemen,” said Sir William. “The important 
point is that through Mr. Heyworth’s faith- 
fulness we have been able to secure this 
important castle with extraordinarily small 
loss of life. Had he consented to read this 
missive when pressed to do so, Sir John 
Denham would have known that the Close 
Committee counselled a speedy assault, and 
would doubtless have made great preparation 
to receive us.” 

“Sir,” said Joscelyn, “there is one thing 
I would beg of you, and that is that Sir John, 
Mr. Denham, and the other prisoners be 
treated with as much courtesy and kindness 
as I by them have been treated.” 

“Tis well spoken,” said Sir William, “and 
in truth ’tis my constant endeavour to ex- 
press all the civilities 1 can to those of the 
adverse party. For are there not good men 
on both sides? and those so divided that, 
like parallel lines (the both right and straight), 
they cannot be brought to meet ?” 

The simile lingered ever after in the minds 
of Joscelyn Heyworth and Arthur Denham. 
They parted regretfully enough, having 
formed one of those rare and stimulating 
friendships which can sometimes exist be- 
tween those most opposed to each other. 
We may go through life in two ways, either 
as lovers of uniformity, jealously shrinking 
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from all that offends our taste and shocks 
our views of truth; or as lovers of unity 
holding fast through evil report and good 
report to that love of humanity, that great 
reality of brotherhood, which will outlast all 
differences in religion and in politics. 


CHAPTER XVII, 


Ah, Life, that dost begin so fair 
With eager heart and tender kiss, 
And strokings of love's golden hair, 
That thou shouldst come to this— 


“ This—that a broken man should watch 
And pray for just one day—one more— 
While Death is trifling with the latch, 
And fumbling at the door.” 
Norman R. Gaz, 

THE prisoners were sent early the next 
day to London, and Joscelyn entered upon 
his new duties; he was promoted to a cap- 
taincy in Sir William Waller’s regiment, the 
relations between them being specially cor- 
dial on account of their mutual friendship 
with Hampden, and also perhaps on account 
of the brief misunderstanding, which Waller 
greatly regretted. As for Original Sin he 
played the réle of penitent most creditably, 
and Joscelyn with ready generosity quickly 
forgave, stifling the doubts which now and 
then rose in his mind with the remembrance 
that his comrade had been known and appa- 
rently trusted all his life by a man as shrewd 
and wary as Sir Robert Neal. 

There was much to be done in forming 
the garrison, and Original, who showed no 
very keen desire for active fighting, proved 
very useful as clerk to the newly-appointed 
governor of the castle, George Wither, the 
poet, who, strangely enough, succeeded his 
rival, Sir John Denham. 

One evening, just as the officers had met 
together in the hall for supper, the whole 
castle was roused by the most unearthly 
sound of howling and piteous wailing. 

Some banshee must surely haunt the 
place,” said Joscelyn. ‘The ghost of poor 
Colonel Fane,” suggested a young lieutenant, 
and all present thought of the unburied 
corpse of the son of the Earl of Westmor- 
land lying at that moment in the castle, the 
one victim of the siege, who had just suc- 
cumbed to the wound in the cheek which 
Joscelyn had seen him receive during the 
capture of the gatehouse. 

“Vain, popish superstitions,” muttered 
Original Sin. “Scripture saith that the dead 
sleep in their graves till the last trump.” 

“On the contrary,” said Sir William, “I 
think you will find that Scripture saith the 
spirits of just men made perfect are with 


God the judge of all, and that they compas 
us about, forming a great cloud of witnesses,” 

“Scripture also saith, ‘Thou fool, thoy 
sowest not that body that shall be,’” observed 
Joscelyn in a low voice, for Original Sin’s 
ghastly view of the actual living self sleepj 
in the mould was in the last degree repulsive 
to him. 

“My worthy friends,” said Sir Arthur 
Hazelrigge bluntly, “’tis no banshee but 9 
dog that makes this pitiful howling. 4 
hound baying the moon belike.” 

Sir William smiled a little at the abrupt 
turn given to the talk and bade one of the 
men go without and inquire into the matter, 
Meanwhile, Original Sin returned to his 
argument about the resurrection, and the 
talk waxed eager again till it was suddenly 
checked by an exclamation from Joscelyn. 

“Tis Cymro!” he cried, and started back 
from the table with a look of amazement and 
distress ; “it is our dog at Shortell Manor, 
Something must be wrong or surely he would 
never have found his way here.” 

The tawny colley called forth many a word 
of praise from the officers, and it was touch- 
ing to see his rapture of delight at finding 
his master ; this, however, soon gave place 
to low whines of distress. He darted back 
towards the doorway, then returned to Jos 
celyn, laid his fore-paws on his knee, licked 
his face, whined, and gazed at him with eyes 
full of real tears, as if well-nigh broken 
hearted that his master could not understand 
his language. 

“Tam certain there is something the matter 
at home,” said Joscelyn, in great agitation 
“T never saw Cymro in such distress.” 

“Were anything amiss they would have 
sent some messenger,” said Sir William 
“ Was no one at the gate with the dog ?” 

“No one, sir,” said the man who had gone 
forth before. ‘They say the dog has been 
there this half-hour whining and scratching 
and at length howling for admittance.” 

“Tis little likely that any messenger would 
be sent,” said Joscelyn; “they no longer own 
me.” 

“To-morrow you can send your servant 
over to inquire,” said Sir William. “ And 
now, gentlemen, I will bid you good-night. 
I shall be glad of your services, Captain 
Heyworth, in my study.” 

“Tis strange,” he observed, as Joscelyn 
set down the lamp he had carried from the 
hall on the crowded table of the generals 
private room, “the dog certainly seems much 
disturbed. Do you know of any member of 
your family being ill?” 
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«No, sir,” said Joscelyn; “ yet I am much 
afraid it is for my little sister that the dog 
seeks help,” and he related to Sir William 
the story of Rosamond’s visit to Farnham on 
the morning of the 24th. 

The general listened in silence. 

“Poor child!” he said when Joscelyn 
paused, “she is one of those to whom this 
war must bring bitter suffering. Why should 
you not ride over yourself early on the mor- 
row and make inquiries of this gatekeeper 
who is still attached to you.” 

Joscelyn thanked him for the permission, 
and an hour later, when his work was over, 
went slowly up to his room in the tower, 
oppressed with miserable forebodings and 
only wishing that the night was over. Cymro, 
with an air of piteous depression, stretched 
himself at the foot of the bed, and before 
long Joscelyn, weary with a hard day’s 
labour, had fallen asleep. He slept, how- 
ever, but a few minutes and woke with a 
horrible start, springing to his feet at the 
sound of an imaginary bugle, and at a sum- 
mons, whether real or imaginary he could 
not tell, which had spoken clearly to him the 
words, “ You are wanted at home.” 

With trembling hands he felt for the 
tinder-box and struck a light, almost expect- 
ing to see a messenger beside his bed. But 
there was no one ; only Cymro started up and 
began to utter short barks as if delighted to 
see him roused. 

“Hush! down! quiet,” he said, remem- 
bering that it was night, and that most of 
the garrison slept. 

“Would to God it were morning!” he 
exclaimed to himself, as he extinguished the 
light and once more lay down. 

“Be quiet, Cymro!” as again the dog 
began to howl in the most heartrending 
voice. ‘Come here, good dog ; don’t rouse 
the whole castle!” 

He patted the soft, silky head and fondled 
the long ears, gradually soothing the colley 
into quiet, and talking to him almost as if he 
were a child. But his words grew gradually 
dreamy and confused, and before long he 
was fast asleep. 

Both dog and master indeed slept, and ap- 
parently they both had a dream, for Cymro’s 
sleep seemed as much agitated and disturbed 
as the sleep of the young officer. 

Joscelyn dreamed that he was standing in 

amond’s room at the manor; about the 
bed he saw his mother and Isabella, the chap- 
lain in his surplice, and the cross-looking old 
nurse who had ruled them all in childhood 
with a rod of iron. Something seemed to 


be holding him back, but with a desperate 
struggle he freed himself so that he could 
put the watchers aside and see Rosamond. 
She was moaning and wailing and begging 
him to come to her; he saw by the look on 
her face that she was dying, and he held out 
his arms to her and struggled to reach her, 
but could not. Then the whole scene seemed 
to vanish and he was without in a dark place, 
but the piteous cry of “Joscelyn! Joscelyn! 
O God, send Joscelyn!” still rang in his 
ears. Yet more and more the darkness seemed 
to baffle and check him, to rise up like an 
impassable barrier shutting him out from the 
dying child. And as he struggled in agony 
it seemed to him that in the darkness strong 
arms clasped him and a voice said to him 
clearly, “ Rise and go home! Rise and go 
home !” 

He once more sprang from the bed, and 
the action woke him. Cymro bounded up 
and began to lick his feet, to thud the 
floor with his tail, to utter low sounds of 
intense relief and pleasure. And now Jos- 
celyn hesitated no longer; he was convinced 
that not a moment must be lost. Hastily 
lighting a candle, throwing on his clothes, 
and drawing on his long riding-boots, he 
went to one of the adjoining rooms in which 
Sir William Waller slept. He was relieved 
to find that the general was awake ; a lamp 
still burned by the side of the bed, and Sir 
William, who was somewhat fond of turning 
night into day, lay comfortably reading a 
small volume of Plato. He listened with 
interest to Joscelyn’s story. 

“You can go at once,” he said. “I only 
stipulate for two things—that you go fully 
armed and attended by your servant, and 
that you return on the morrow.” 

Joscelyn waited but to thank him, and 
then hurried off to get his helmet and corslet 
and to summon Morrison. He was chafing 
a little at the thought of the delay which 
would be caused by rousing his man, when 
to his relief and astonishment, as he mounted 
the winding stair he encountered Morrison 
himself fully dressed. 

“What,” he cried, “you are up already! 
How is that ?” 

“The Lord only knows, sir,” said Morrison, 
rubbing his eyes like a man still half asleep. 
‘“T woke up with the feeling strong upon me 
that I must dress and come, and gladly 
enough will I turn back to bed if it is a fool’s 
errand I’ve come on, for ’tis a cruel cold 
night.” 

“T was just coming to call you. I have 
the General’s permission to ride over at once 
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to Shortell Manor. Saddle your horse as 
fast as you can, and I will see to my own to 
save time.” 

Giving the password to the guard, they 
were let out of the castle, and after some 
little delay in the stables rode out through 
the gatehouse, which was now in process of 
restoration. Joscelyn was astonished to 
learn from the warder that it was but little 
after midnight, and realised that his sleep 
must have been of the briefest, though his 
dream in its misery had seemed long. The 
night was clear and frosty, so that they were 
able to push on rapidly owing to the hard- 
ness of the road, and yet how terribly long 
the ride seemed to him! how interminable 
the forest! how eagerly he strained his eyes 
for the first glimpse of the church tower! 
At length they reached it, and glancing 
towards the white gravestones and the lime- 
tree avenue leading to the porch, he remem- 
bered the Sunday evening when he had 
listened to the psalm which told of the clouds 
and darkness that for a time veiled the ever- 
dwelling Right and Justice of God. The 
darkness seemed to surge round him when 
he thought of Rosamond in some strange 
need, some great danger, though his vigorous 
nature was not one to be baffled by per- 
plexed questionings ; in his pain he held fast 
to the One he was honestly trying to serve. 
Yet his heart nevertheless gave a great bound 
of alarm when he saw that a light was burn- 
ing in Barnaby’s lodge, and that as they rode 
up the door was flung wide open and the 
old man came hurrying out to the gate. 

“What is amiss with her?” asked Jos- 
celyn hoarsely. 

“Good Lord, sir,” said Barnaby, in as- 
tonishment, “is it you? I had thought 
*twas the surgeon from Alton.” 

“Speak!” said Joscelyn, laying his hand 
imploringly on the old man’s shoulder, and 
hardly able to endure his slow words. ‘“ How 
is she? What ails her ?” 

“Whether cold or fretting I can’t justly 
say, but she be sick of a fever,” said Bar- 
naby. “Coming back from Farnham that 
market-day, as ill-luck would have it, we 
were spied by my lady, and though I would 
have told fifty lies to save the poor little 
maid, Miss Rosamond would have none of 
it but owned up as brave as could be when 
questioned. I know they kept the poor little 
maid on bread and water for the next three 
days, and that old Kezia was ordered to 
give her a sound whipping into the bargain, 
and belike she took a chill in Farnham Park 
waiting for you.” 
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With a stifled exclamation of wrath and 
grief, Joscelyn drew up his reins and 
his horse on at a gallop. Barnaby’s words 
had almost maddened him; the thought of 
the little delicate girl beaten for him, starved 
for him, dying now through her loving effort 
to save him, wrung his heart with an ip. 
tolerable torture. 

Dismounting at the door of the manor, he 
flung his bridle without a word to Morrison 
and strode up the steps. Here, too, as at 
the lodge, he was mistaken for the surgeon; 
the two serving-men hurried forward to usher 
him in, and at the farther end of the hall, 
leaning on his stick, stood Sir Thomas him. 
self, with a face full of sadness and anxiety, 
with eyes soft and wistful, hardly like the 
same man who had cursed his son at Farn. 
ham Castle. 

Joscelyn had no room for thought of the 
past or himself. 

“Father,” he cried, “how is she? AmI 
in time to see her ?” 

Removing his steel cap he crossed the hall, 
but Sir Thomas started back as though he 
had seen a ghost; then, suddenly realising 
the audacity of his son’s return, the demon of 
pride drove back all thoughts of Rosamond,all 
tender feelings. The angry colour mounted 
to his brow. 

‘You cursed rebel!” he cried, “ how dare 
you set foot in my house? I have disowned 
you. Get you hence!” 

‘Rosamond has not disowned me, and I 
am hers, and I will see her,” said Joscelyn 
defiantly. ‘No one on earth shall hinder 
me.” He strode towards the staircase. 

“Seize him!” cried Sir Thomas, beckoning 
to the servants. “Thrust him out! You 
dogs, do you hesitate? Seize him this in- 
stant! WereI not helpless with gout I my- 
self would do it.” 

The two serving-men, afraid to show any 
more reluctance, came hastily forward, but 
Joscelyn suddenly dashed down the three 
steps he had ascended, and before Sir Thomas 
could so much as frame a sentence both lac- 
queys had measured their length on the 
floor, and the victor was striding up the oak 
staircase, filled with a fiery strength which 
seemed capable of subduing everything. As 
he approached the room which he had once 
shared with Dick, Cymro, who had disap- 
peared on their arrival, bounded out to greet 
him. He perceived that the door which led 
through this room to Rosamond’s bedcham- 
ber was standing ajar; he could see lights 
and hear voices. i 
“Joscelyn! Joscelyn!” cried the voice 
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he had heard in his dream. “O God! send 
Joscelyn !” , 

“My child,” said the chaplain, “ your time 
jsshort. It were fitting that you thought of 
your sins and asked God to have mercy on 
your soul. Then I can give you the Blessed 
Sacrament.” 

«J will not take it without Joscelyn. I 
do not care about my soul,” moaned Rosa- 


mond. 

“Child! child!” said her mother, weep- 
ing bitterly, “ you know not what you say. 
Your brother cannot come here. An out- 
cast, a rebel—how is it possible ; he is lost 
to us and to :. 

She was checked by feeling a touch on her 
arm, and looking round she saw Joscelyn 
beside her. The amazement, the shrinking 
horror in her face wounded him sorely. Isa- 
bella, too, started back at his approach as 
though he had been a leper. He passed on, 
just conscious of the stony stare of the chap- 

in from the other side of the bed, yet with 
all personal resentment fading fast before the 
one absorbing thought of the dying child’s 
wish. Her eyes were closed; he took the 
little thin fingers, which were clutching ner- 
vously at the coverlet, in his strong grasp. 

“God has sent me, Rosamond,” he said, 
his voice faltering a little as it fell on the 
deathly stillness of the room. 

The child opened her eyes, a lovely smile 
lighting up her face. ‘ You are free?” she 
ried. 

“Yes, free and in time to save you,” he 
said, folding her in his arms and kissing her 
tenderly. 

For a while she lay in silent content; then, 
just glancing towards the chaplain, she said 
softly, 

“T am sorry I did not trustGod. Let me 
have the Blessed Sacrament now.” 

Sir Thomas, limping at that moment into 
the room, heard her request; he looked 
strangely towards the disarmed man holding 
the dying child so lovingly, and remembered 
how, but a few minutes before, with fiery 
strength Joscelyn had dashed aside those 
who would have checked his entrance. He 
listened with a dreamlike feeling to what 
Was passing. : 

“I can scarcely administer the holy com- 
munion while your brother is present,” said 
the chaplain doubtfully. ‘You have seen 
him, my dear ; now let him go, for it is not 
seemly that he should be here when none of 
his family are in charity with him.” 

“No, no,” cried Rosamond. “I love him: 
Iwill not let him go.” 


“Do not grieve the poor child, sir,” said 
Joscelyn. ‘As for the rest of my family, 
they have disowned me. I am naught to 
them; therefore my presence cannot dis- 
turb them. Perchance there is no call for 
any special charity towards strangers and 
foes, and at any rate they hate me no worse 
than they hate others of my way of think- 
ing.” 

The extreme bitterness of his tone showed 
how far he was from accepting in truth the 
position of stranger and alien. The chaplain 
looked troubled, but it was no time for argu- 
ment, and all lesser questions were over- 
shadowed by his desire to administer to 
Rosamond her first and last communion. 
Preparations had already been made for the 
service, and now he dared hesitate no longer, 
but, hurrying through the short epistle and 
gospel, read, with a trembling voice, the 
exhortation to all those who were in love 
and charity with their neighbours to take 
this Holy Sacrament to their comfort, while 
feeling in his heart how very hard it was to 
ignore the figure kneeling beside the pillow 
and supporting the sick child, even though 
he had represented himself to be of no 
account whatever. Rosamond seemed to 
gather strength as the service proceeded, 
joining very earnestly in the prayers and 
following every detail with close attention. 
The chaplain began positively to tremble as 
he approached the trying moment. He ad- 
ministered the bread to Sir Thomas, to Lady 
Heyworth, to Isabella, to old Kezia, who 
knelt almost at Joscelyn’s elbow. Then he 
turned, and ignoring the outcast with an 
effort, passed round to the other side of the 
bed, and, with a voice that shook with sup- 
pressed emotion, repeated the words to 
Rosamond. She received the bread in her 
little worn hand, deliberately broke it in 
two, and herself held one of the pieces to 
Joscelyn. He took it, and a sort of stir—a 
movement of horror—was heard in the room, 
but he was past being hurt by that; all 
bitterness seemed to have died out of his 
heart when the child’s hand, with the gift 
within it, had been raised to his lips. As 
for the chaplain, his eyes grew dim with 
tears, and the next time, much to the sur- 
prise of all, he did not pass over the disowned 
son, but himself held the chalice to his lips, 
an act for which he was afterwards much 
blamed but which he never regretted. When 
the blessing had been spoken they one by 
one drew near and kissed the child, but no 
one dared to suggest that anyone save Jos- 
celyn should hold her, and when she spoke 
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they held their breath to listen, for Rosa- 
mond, who had been of so little account to 
them during life, had now all at once become 
precious. 

“Oh, Joscelyn!” she sighed, “I am so 
dreadfully tired.” 

“That is what you said to me in the park, 
do you remember?” he answered; “and 
when you had eaten you were better. What 
could you eat now ?” 

“T could drink a bowl of milk,” said 
Rosamond. 

“No, my dear, no,” began old Kezia, 
shaking her head. “ A fever must be starved, 
so I’ve always been told.” 

“Fetch some milk!” said Joscelyn, as if 
he had been commanding a troop. And the 
old nurse went meekly off to fulfil the order, 
marvelling at the change that had come over 
her former charge. 

Against all known rules Rosamond had 
the milk, and soon after her eyelids gently 
closed, and she lay breathing so softly that 
they scarcely knew whether she did still 
breathe. Half an hour later, wher the surgeon 
from Alton arrived, they almost thought 








“To his relief and astonishment he encountered Morrison himself, 


fully dressed.” 








he had come too late. He was an old 
who had had much experience, and was 
blessed with more than the usual share of 
commonsense. He bent low over the child 
his wrinkled fingers on her tiny white wrist, 
his keen but kindly eyes scanning her 
intently. 

“Lay her down gently,” he said to Jos. 
celyn. Then, seeing that his meaning had 
been misunderstood, he added, “ Nay! she 
is not dead, but in a sound sleep—a sleep 
that will probably save her.” 

The sudden reaction was overpowering 

fo] 
and as Joscelyn obeyed the surgeon’s orders 
and turned away from the bed, a violent 
trembling fit seized him ; with unsteady steps 
he passed through the midst of the watchers 
and, reaching his old room, let himself drop 
on to the window-seat, more utterly spent 
than he had been on the night of Edge Hill. 
He did not know whether minutes or hours 
passed before the surgeon walked through 
the room in conversation with the chaplain. 

“Well,” he heard the old man say, “I 
will rest in your chamber as you suggest, sir, 
and see her again in the morning. I have 

great hopes for her—great hopes.” 

Their voices died away in the dis 
tance. Then his mother and Isabella 
came in, followed slowly by Sir 
Thomas, who closed Rosamond’s door, 
with elaborate carefulness, behind him. 
Controlling himself with an effort, 
Joscelyn rose and went towards Lady 
Heyworth. 

“Mother,” he said pleadingly, “will 
you not, at least, bid me farewell ?” 

But she shrank back, hiding her 
face in her handkerchief and weeping 
bitterly. 

“How can I bid you to fare well 
in your rebellion?” she sobbed. “I 
cannot be disloyal to my Church and 
my King.” 

Sir Thomas, watching intently, saw 
the grieved look of disappointed hope 
in Joscelyn’s face, and felt a curious 
stirring of the heart as, spite of the 
rebuff, the son bent low and kissed his 
mother’s hand. 

“JT hear you are to be married,’ 
said Joscelyn, approaching Isabella 
and offering to salute her. “1 wish 
you happiness.” 

Isabella drew back with a gesture 
of contempt. ‘I would as lief kiss 
Judas!” she protested. ‘ 

He fiushed painfully and, turning 
away, fastened on his corslet am 
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“* You cursed rebel !’’ he cried. 


sword, and went towards the door. As he 
opened it, however, Cymro, seeing him on 
the point of departure, sprang up, and with 
low moans of distress began to fawn upon him. 
He bent down, giving the faithful hound a 
great hug and letting him lick his face. 
“Guard her, Cymro!” he said ;_“ guard 
her!” and the dog, as if he understood all, 
went obediently and stretched himself on the 
mat by Rosamond’s door. Then, with never a 
glance towards his father, Joscelyn went out. 
The pride in the old baronet’s heart had, 
however, been almost conquered. He thought 
of the little suffering child, and of the sacra- 
ment she had forced them to share. He 
gneved over the rebuffs Joscelyn had received 
from the others, and his strong sense of jus- 
tice was revolted by Isabella’s bitter allusion 
to Judas. Was it to be wondered at that 
Joscelyn had not ventured even to offer 
him a farewell word? Yet his silence cut 
to the heart. He limped painfully out 
XXXIV—22 


into the corridor and called to him to come 
back. 

“You bade the others farewell,” he said. 
“Why had you no word for me ?” 

Never, perhaps, had a more unreason- 
able reproach been uttered, a more incon- 
sistent sentence framed by one who had 
disowned and cursed his son. But Joscelyn 
blessed the inconsistency, recognising the 
irritable, yet most deeply-loving heart of 
the father he had loved all his life. He 
had bent. low to salute his mother, but it 
was literally on his knees that he kissed his 
father’s outstretched hand. 

“Farewell, father,” he said falteringly. 

“God be with you—my son!” said Sir 
Thomas. 

And not another word passed between 
them, only as the old man felt hot tears 
falling on his right hand he placed the other 
hand on his son’s bent head. And Joscelyn 
understood that the curse was revoked. 
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AT HOME WITH THE LORD. 


By R. W. DALE, LL.D. (Brewmenay). 


WN these last days Christian people 
are being incessantly admonished 
to think less of the future life and 
more of the present; to dwell 
much less constantly upon the glories they 
hope for in the next world and to give more 
time and consideration to their duties in 
this. The admonition comes from some who 
claim to be friendly to the Christian faith, 
and from some who do not conceal their 
hostility to it. I find that the exhortation 
—the rebuke—has one admirable quality 
which seldom belongs to moral censure when 
frequently repeated ; it never loses its power 
to interest and impress me. Whenever I 
listen to it I am filled with astonishment 
and curiosity, with greater astonishment 
and keener curiosity now than when I used 
to hear it first, thirty or forty years ago. 

For I wonder where the Christian people 
are to be found who need it. I have been in 
the Christian ministry for nearly forty years 
and have never met with them. I have 
travelled far and have known large numbers 
of Christian men and women in other lands 
as well as in this, and as yet 1 have never 
come across the remarkable persons who, as 
we are told, are always thinking about the 
blessedness and glory of Heaven, and who 
need to be told that they ought to think more 
of what lies nearest to them on earth. As 
far as I know, they are not to be found in 
Birmingham, nor in Liverpool, nor in Man- 
chester, nor in Leeds, nor in London. I 
have not met with them in Edinburgh, or in 
Glasgow. I neither saw nor heard of them 
in New York or in Boston, in Sydney, in 
Melbourne, or in Adelaide. In former years 
I had a considerable number of Christian 
friends in France, and although the lives of 
some of them were very beautiful they 
doubtless had their faults, but it never 
occurred to me that this was among them. 
It seems a matter for regret that good men 
who are anxious to bring about a great reli- 
gious reformation should waste their strength, 
and should be incessantly rebuking us for 
defects from which I really believe that we 
are free, instead of keeping their eye upon 
our real follies and sins. 

Our critics must be wanting in a sense of 
humour. When I think of the vast majority 
of the Christian people whom I know ; when 
I remember how eager they are in their 
business or their profession; how excited 
some of them become about politics ; how 





much some of them seem to care for their 
horses and hothouses and all the pleasant 
things that can be bought with money ; how 
absorbed many of them are in schemes for 
improving the condition of men in this world, 
how little they seem to think of what will be. 
come either of themselves or of other men in 
the next ; when I contrast the money which 
some of them are willing to give for a pic- 
ture or towards the expenses of a contested 
election for a County Council or for Parlia- 
ment, with the money which, as far as | 
know, they contribute to Foreign Missions ; 
and the hours which others of them can 
rescue from their business for science, litera- 
ture, or art, with the time they are willing 
to rescue for religious meditation, religious 
reading, and religious work ; there is some- 
thing ludicrous in the solemnity and unction 
with which we are told that we are neglecting 
our present duties because we are thinking 
so much about the world to come. Our 
critics, I say, are wanting in a sense of 
humour. It is quite possible that some of 
us are neglecting our present duties, but it is 
certain that this is not because we are so 
absorbed in thoughts about our future glory. 

There is a religious cant and there is alsoa 
cant of irreligion. Men get into the habit of 
using words which seem to sound well but 
which stand for no serious convictions. The 
people who tell us that we think too much 
about the future do not really believe it. 
Ask them to name the men and women who 
come down to dinner half an hour late once 
or twice a week because when the bell rang 
they were absorbed in thoughts of future 
glory ; or who every now and then forget a 
concert for which they have bought tickets, 
because their minds are filled with visions of 
future blessedness, and the hours pass without 
their knowing it. Where are the clerks who 
come late to their office and are dismissed, 
because morning after morning their devo- 
tions have been unconsciously prolonged 
under the spell of their meditations on the 
saints’ everlasting rest”; or the workmen 
who are fined for Ses behind time at the 
works because during their morning prayer 
they were so filled with rapture by their vision 
of the splendour of the eternal city that they 
spent an hour instead of ten minutes on their 
knees ? The charge is an instance of those 
habits of insincerity which may be formed 
unconsciously, and which we are all likely— 
and indeed, certain to form—unless we watch 
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our thoughts and weigh our words as in the 
sight of God. 

If I may judge from my own experience, 

the most earnest and devout Christian people, 
so far from being absorbed in thoughts of the 
eternal future, seem to think very little about 
it. To the friends whom they perfectly trust, 
men talk about the subjects which fill their 
thoughts ; and my friends talk to me about 
many great and sacred things; but seldom 
or never about this. They talk about the 
ractical difficulties of their own Christian 
ite ; about critical and doctrinal controver- 
sies ; about missions to the heathen ; about 
schemes for improving the material and moral 
condition of the English people ; about how 
we are to make the commercial and industrial 
order of the nation more Christian ; about 
how we are to bring large masses of our 
fellow-countrymen into the light of God ; but 
about Heaven they rarely, if ever, speak. 

I suppose that one of the reasons why 
we think so seldom of the future life of bles- 
sedness is that it seems so remote and so 
strange. Here, in this world, we are “at 
home.” That other world which lies beyond 
death is a foreign land, untravelled, unknown. 
Everything is to be changed. And when the 
skies, blue or grey, with which we are so 
familiar, will no longer be over our heads 
nor the solid earth beneath our feet; when 
we shall no longer be warmed by the sun 
nor made fresh and cheerful by wholesome 
winds; when hills and plains, rivers and 
trees and flowers will all have vanished ; 
when day and night will no longer succeed 
each other; when nations, churches, house- 
holds, will have disappeared and all the 
common pursuits and occupations of this 
world will have ceased for ever, what kind 
of life wili it be possible to live? We know 
that the “city of God,” with its gates of 
pearls and streets of gold—if, indeed, the 
vision is intended to illustrate the glory of 
the Church in Heaven, and not, rather, the 
ideal glory of the Church on earth—is only 
a symbol, not an actual representation, of our 
eternal home. We know that when we read 
or sing about “ green fields beyond the swell- 
ing flood,” and about shining rivers and 
flowers that never fade, and palm-trees and 
harps and white robes and everlasting songs, 
these are only hints and suggestions by 
Which the imagination assists us to give form 
and substance to the great promise of God 
and the supreme hope of man. Here, I say, 
in this life, we are “at home”; we feel as 
though we should be strangers and foreigners 
in any other life than this. 





AT HOME WITH THE LORD. 
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But there is a phrase in one of Paul’s 
epistles (2 Cor. v. 8) which shows that the 
great apostle had come to think that he 
would be “at home” there, as he was “at 
home” here. “We are willing,” he says, 
“to be at home with the Lord.” The word 
which he uses is picturesque and suggestive. 
It suggests that after death he would not 
only be with Christ, but would be among 
his own people and surrounded by familiar 
scenes. While in the body he was “at home” ; 
for this world was the world of his birth; 
he had always lived in it; his kindred were 
here; he spoke its language; knew its cus- 
toms. Yes; but when he had become an 
emigrant from the body and had crossed the- 
ocean of mystery which separates this world 
from the world unseen he would still be “ at. 
home”; for that other world was also the 
world of his birth ; he would be no foreigner 
there ; in virtue of the higher life which he 
had received from God it was his native land; 
he had, in a sense, lived in it ever since he had 
believed in the Lord Jesus Christ ; its people 
were of the race to which he, too, belonged ; 
he and they had a common life, a life having 
the same powers, the same susceptibilities, 
the same instincts, the same infinite possi- 
bilities of strength and blessedness ; its laws 
were the laws which he had been trying to 
obey while he was here; he knew its lan- 
guage ; it was there that he had laid up his. 
wealth ; it was for the honours of that world 
and its joys that he had most cared; when 
he reached it he would not find himself 
among foreigners in a foreign land; he would 
be among his own people and in the countr 
of his birth. He would be—not in exile wit 
the Lord—but at home with Him. 

He had thought so much of this endless 
life with Christ that, however unable he 
may have been to form any definite concep- 
tion of its external form and conditions, he 
had an intense faith in its reality and a 
vivid sense of its blessedness. Later in life 
he longed to “depart” (Philipp. i. 23)—to 
break up his encampment here, to strike his 
tent, and to start for the eternal city—to 
loose from his earthly moorings, and to sail 
across unknown seas to the native land of 
the saints. That was his desire when he 
wrote the Epistle to the Philippians. I 
doubt whether he was in the same mind 
when, soon after his conversion, he was 
maintaining in the synagogues of Damascus 
that Jesus is “the Son of God,” and con- 
founding the Jews by “ proving that this is 
the Christ.” I doubt whether he was in 
the same mind when he started from Antiooh 
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with Barnabas on his first great missionary 
journey. When he was writing to the 
Philippians he was a prisoner at Rome 
waiting for his trial before the emperor. 
He was old before his time; his strength 
was worn by hard journeys, exhausting 
labours, great anxieties and great sorrows. 
He had done a great work. He had laid 
the foundations of Christian Churches in 
many cities. He had not only preached 
with fidelity the gospel committed to his 
trust, he had written his great epistles in 
which that gospel is so clearly defined that 
its substance could never be lost. Now, 
might he not have rest? In this world 
there did not seem much more for him to 
do, there was very little for him to enjoy, 
there was, probably, a great deal for him to 
endure. He had a “desire to depart and to 
be with Christ ; for it is very far better.” 

Paul’s experience at Rome is clearly no law 
for those of us who are in wholly different 
circumstances ; what it may have been right 
for him to wish for when his work scemed 
at an end, it may be very wrong for us to 
wish for when our work has hardly begun. 
For a young man or a young woman in sound 
health to desire to “depart” would be no 
sure sign of Christian perfection ; it might 
be the symptom of the gravest moral and 
religious defects. It might denote a weak 
sentimentalism, the result of habitual indul- 
gence in dreamy or exciting religious de- 
lights—a practice as injurious to the robust- 
ness of the higher life as opium-eating to 
physical vigour and intellectual sanity. Or 
it might come—not from the supreme attrac- 
tion of Christ and of eternal things—but from 
the failure of courage and of faith in God 
under the shock of a great calamity. Or it 
might be the sign of the sense of loneliness 
and desolation, and of the bitterness, the 
hardness, the stony indifference to all human 
affection, and the cessation of all interest in 
the lives of those who were once most dear, 
which are sometimes the effects of a great 
trouble. The desire to “ depart” may be no 
sign of a passionate longing for the blessed- 
ness of being with Christ ; it may be the re- 
sult of unchristian resentment at the sorrows 
of this world, and of an unchristian aban- 
donment of its duties. 

We need not reproach ourselves for wishing 
to live rather than to die, although we believe 
that to die would be the beginning of a larger, 
freer, fuller, diviner life. We may lawfully 
wish to live until our work is done and until 
we have received from the uncertainty, the 
weariness, and the pain of this life—and also 
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from its happiness—all the discipline that 
we need for the service and glory ot the next, 
It is altogether according to the will of God 
that we should shrink from leaving alone in 
this bleak world those who are dependent on 
our labour and our care, and to whom our 
death would bring, not only immediate dis- 
tress, but enduring loss and trouble. It 
would be a sign, not of a great love for Christ, 
but of a cruel and unchristian want of love 
for men, if we felt no pain in the anticipation 
of being separated, even though it might be 
for only a very little time, from those who 
love us and whose life is a part of our own. 
In a healthy man there is an instinctive 
shrinking from death which is as natural and 
as innocent as hunger or thirst. 

And yet it would be well if Christian men 
thought—not less, but very much more—of 
the eternal future, and if the glorious hope 
of, at last, being “at home with the Lord” 
had greater power over us. It would steady 
us in the confusions, disorders, and disap- 
pointments of life, and save us from the 
agitation and fear which sometimes paralyse 
our strength for endurance and duty. It 
would be a defence against our chief danger, 
the danger of estimating present ease and 
pleasure and what men call “success in life” 
above their true value, and would assist us 
to judge all things in the light of God. It 
would give consolation and support in times 
of trouble, and it would renew vigour and 
reanimate zeal in times of weariness and 
despondency. Nor would it make us indif- 
ferent either to the wrongs of men or to 
their sufferings. For we are to be “ with the 
Lord ;” and the hope of being with Him, 
whenever it is a force in life and conduct, 
must strengthen our sympathy with His 
righteous abhorrence of injustice and His 
compassion for all forms of human misery. 

I can well believe that if a man surrenders 
himself to the luxury of dwelling on the 
imaginary pleasures and splendours of the 
life to come, and forgets that Christ will be 
there, his moral fibre will be relaxed ; he will 
shrink from austere duties, he will do nothing 
to diminish the ignorance, or the sin, or the 
sorrow of the world. But let him think of 
being “with the Lord,” and the moral and 
spiritual quality of his hope of future blessed- 
ness will be wholly changed. It will give 
energy and victorious faith to his endeavours 
to live a pure, sober, just, and righteous life; 
and he will strive in the spirit of Christ to 
serve and bless all men. 

To be “ with the Lord.” Even now there 
are hours when we know that Christ is very 
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near to us, but there is something wanting. 
We beiong to the visible order ; He does not ; 
so that the fellowship between Him and us 
js fellowship between those who are living on 
different levels of life. But then we shall be 
in the same world—we and Christ. Now 
we read about Him in a book; then we shall 
see Him. He is still living and has been 
living ever since the disciples, when they 
were with Him near Bethany, saw Him pass 
into the heavens. Peter, James, and John, 
and the rest who saw Him ascend, have long 
ago seen their Master again, and they are 
with Him now. And Paul is with Him. 
And a great multitude of men belonging to 
every century since Christ rose from the 
dead are also with Him. Men and women 
and children whom we have known are with 
Him. The biography of the saints is incom- 
plete unless after the sentences which tell 
us where they died and where they were 
buried, a sentence is added telling us that 
they are now living with Christ. Our turn 


is to come ; we cannot tell how soon. 

When the Lord was here there were friends 
of His who walked with Him through plea- 
sant corn-fields, and sat with Him on the 
side of the green hills which rose above the 
Lake of Galilee, and sailed with Him in 
Peter’s boat over its shining waters. We 


are to be with Christ in some other world as 
really as they were with Him in this. 

We are to be with Him who was in the 
beginning with God, and who was God, but 
has become man ; with Him who died for the 
sins of the world, and whose tortured form 
we see in pictures of the crucifixion; with 
Him who has forgiven the sins of countless 
millions of penitents and who has forgiven 
ours ; with Him who has been the consolation 
and strength of countless millions of saints. 
We are to be with Him in whose name we 
meet with other Christian people for wor- 
ship, and who is with us though He gives no 
visible sign of His presence. We are to be 
with Him on whom we rely for comfort in 
trouble and defence in temptation, and who, 
as we trust, will be with us in the hour of 
death—unseen on this side of the great mys- 
tery, seen on the other. Weare to be “with 
the Lord ””—the Lord we have loved, though 
so coldly ; whom we have served, though so 
imperfectly. It is very wonderful ! 

Instead of thinking less of the future life 
we should think very much more of it. But 
if we are to think of it to any purpose we 
must learn Paul’s secret, and must come 
to think of it as being “at home,” as well 
as being “with the Lord.” Indeed, we may 
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believe that wherever Christ is, those who 
love Him must be at home. To be “with 
the Lord” is enough. With Him, under 
all conditions of life, they find perfect rest. 
But for many of us, I imagine, the ordinary 
representations of Heaven are too dazzling. 
We should not be at our ease in palaces ; 
we should be happier under more lowly 
roofs. Crowns would sit uneasily on our 
heads. It gives us no comfort to be told 
that we shall always have golden sceptres 
in our hands. That vague.and wonderful 
word “glory” troubles us. Whatever life 
we may be fitted for, we think that a life of 
glory would be unnatural'to us, and would 
be more than we could endure. It would 
weary us. There are times when we want 
shadow and peace. The contrast between 
glory and ourselves would be too humiliating. 
And, as I have said, the word is vague and 
hard to define, and so a life of glory seems 
unreal. All these symbols of our future 
blessedness are infinitely precious. They 
stand for real elements of the perfect life. We 
should receive the teaching of them all. But 
let us begin with the confident belief that in 
the life to conie we shall: be “at home.” 
There will be a place in our Father’s house 
prepared for ws, and where therefore we shall 
be at ease. We shall not have to accustom 
ourselves to a world which was created for 
beings of a wholly different kind from our- 
selves, with other powers and other tastes 
and other traditions. We shall be “at 
home” there. Do not let us imagine that 
we shall find anything really foreign there, 
or that any pleasures, customs, or condi- 
tions of life will be forced upon us that 
will be uncongenial. No; we shall breathe 
the air that we have always been longing 
to breathe. Those deeper cravings of the 
heart which are now checked and disap- 
pointed will be satisfied. We shall be re- 
vealed to ourselves. Powers of which we 
are vaguely conscious, but which are now 
hindered and repressed, will be liberated, 
and in their free exercise we shall find per- 
fect delight. 

Those noble joys which come to us in our 
best hours, but come rarely and pass away 
too soon—joys which, to our humiliation and 
shame, we do not always care for—wiil 
remain with us, and will reach a fulness of 
perfection transcending all hope. We are 
“at home” here, because through our phy- 
sical life we belong to the visible universe ; 
we shall be “at home” ¢here, because in the 
power of our union with Christ we belong to 
the kingdom of God. 
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THE COMING OF MAY. 


I HAD dined, not too well nor too sparely, 
I had dozed, as one does now and then— 
Forty winks, more or less, though I rarely 
Exceed that allowance by ten— 
And now, in no mood for exertion, 
I glanced at some books in their rows, 
And took down a few for diversion, 
A handful of poets and prose. 


The bards were of course very charming, 
And I sipped of their sweets and was 
glad, 
For I never thought Browning alarming, 
Or Swinburne incurably bad ; 
No music was ever more mellow 
Than the strains of one magical muse, 
And Morris—the Socialist fellow— 
Is a jewel in spite of his “ views.” 


But life cannot all be poetic, 

So I turned to the prosemen, not loth, 
And voted poor Freeman splenetic, 

And Froude rather much of a Goth ; 
Though Newman was subtle as ever, 

The rest of the Churchmen were weak, 
And of laymen, was Lang not too clever, 

And Pater too palpably Greek ? 


Alas! here at once was a Babel, 
Instead of diversion and ease ; 
But a peacemaker lay on the table, 
A tale, just a tale, if you please : 
I bethought me of Barrie’s “ Egyptian,” 
That brightest and freshest of maids, 
Whose beauty so baffles description 
That the trouble she smiles upon fades. 


And she smiled in the pages before me, 
She dallied and danced in my dreams, 
As the breath of her witcheries bore me 
Afar upon fantasy’s streams— 
Afloat and afar, but nowhither, 
For a light laugh that broke on the air 
Drew the web of my dim wits together, 
And I found myself curled in my chair. 


That laugh? Where was she, the newcomer ? 
Lo, she stept, a fair maiden and tall, 
With a face like the first day of summer, 
From the calendar hung on my wall. 
Conceive my delighted amazement 
When she danced like a bird on the floor, 
Not caring a bit what my gaze meant, 
Or only laughing the more, 


Though her face seemed unknown among 
faces, 
I had read of such beauty in books, 
The poets had pictured her graces, 
And the painters had painted her looks, 
But herself and her marvellous presence 
Were strange as the strangest delight ; 
From what fairy pavilion, what pleasance, 
Had she come to'me thus in the night # 


Was she Flora, that fabulous goddess, 
Or some nymph of the woods and the 
bowers, 
That she wore on her skirts and her bodice 
All the wealth of the woodland in flowers 
In a flounce she had kingcups and pansies, 
In a necklet anemones fair, 
And as though to delight one with fancies 
Wordsworth’s celandine peeped from her 
hair ; 


On her breast was a nosegay of lilies, 
With violets showing between, 
And the gold of late daffadown-dillies 
Seemed to crown her and make her aqueen; 
Her sceptre—she was really so queenly— 
Was a spray of fresh hawthorn in bloom, 
Which she waved so benignly, serenely, 
That its scent was a joy in my room. 


“Don’t you know me ?”—she asked, as dis- 
cerning 

A look of surprise in my face— 

“T am May, at this moment returning, 
Delighted to take up my place ; 

The night was poor April’s, the daytime 
Sees me again Queen in the land— 

Will you give me good hope for my Maytime! 
Will you take a fair gift from my hand?” 


“ Ay, maiden,” I answered, “ most gladly, 
If the gift be as fair as the word, 

But the years have gone sorely and sadly 
Since the best of your praises were heard; 

You greet me with flowers and with fairness, 
But how will you deal with us, pray ? 

Will your east wind not bite us to bareness, 
And your smiles not be wiles to betray ? 


“We have loved you, and sung and enshrined 
ou, 
We have reared to you maypoles of mirth, 
But a word, lovely May, will remind you 
Of the ills you have wrought in the earth; 
The old found you fair and were daring, 
The young saw you blithe and were gay, 
But those you cut down without sparing, 
And these you have stricken, O May |” 
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[ ceased, for the maiden was weeping, 
Her hands were upheld to dissuade ; 

Who was I, all this blame to be heaping 
On the head of so gentle a maid ? 

«Nay, nay, do not spurn me,” she pleaded, 
“] was never so cruel as this ”— 

And I wept all as sadly as she did 
For the things I had said so amiss. 


“The wind is not mine—I entreat it— 


But it blows where it lists, as it will ; 


As the frost slays the frail blooms that meet it 


And the snow falls so white and lies still ; 


In my heart, as your poets have told me, 


Are sunshine and song and glad play, 


What they call me, and make me, behold me, 


I am May, and the Queen of the May.” 


She smiled through her tears as she vanished, 
And that smile lingers on like a gleam, 
While the how] of the east wind is banished, 
And I live in the light of my dream ; 

For the poets are true, and their story 
Is of her, all of her, whom to see 

Was a glimpse of sweet Spring in her glory, 
And perpetual Maytime for me. 


GEORGE COTTERELL 
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By HENRY JOHNSTON, Avrsor or “ Curonicres or Grensucere,’’ “ Krimarrre,”’ ero. 


Scilly Isles are a terra incognita, 

associated with disastrous ship- 

wrecks, and cut off from civi- 

lisation by wide leagues of 
stormy and inhospitable water. These inte- 
resting islands are situated in the Atlantic, 
nearly forty miles due west of Penzance. 
Dr. Dendy, author of the “Beautiful Islets 
of Britaine,” took sixteen hours on the 
passage in the small yacht, Ariadne, but 
it is now regularly done, by the aid of 
steam, in less than a fourth of that time. 
There are eighty-two islands in all, only 
those producing vegetation being reckoned. 
The measurement of the entire surface 
of the land is about five thousand acres; 
and a line drawn round the group would 
traverse a distance of thirty miles. Only 
five of the islands are now inhabited, the 
entire population consisting of about two 
thousand inhabitants. Tradition says that 
the forty miles of sea, over which you 
sail to reach this place, has, at the bottom 
of it, what were at one time fertile valleys 
strewn with villages, and hallowed by the 
presence of no less than one hundred and 
forty churches. The district was known in 
Cornish tradition as Lyonnesse: but by en- 
croachments of the sea or the dipping of the 
land. complete insular isolation has been 
effected—the valleys have become sounds or 
channels, and the promontories of the penin- 
sula now form the islands. As to the deri- 
vation of the name nothing is known defi- 
nitely, but various conjectures have been 
hazarded. Perhaps Skuly, to scatter; or 


Skilly, to cut off; are the two most appro- 
priately descriptive. Indeed, Sir Edwin 
Norris gives it as his belief that the latter was 
the original pronunciation of the word Scilly. 
The five inhabited islands are St. Mary’s, 
Tresco, St. Martin’s, St. Agnes, and Bryher. 
St. Mary’s is the most important as regards 
size and population. It contains 1,200 in- 
habitants, and is nine miles in circumference. 

Should the weather prove propitious there 
is no more delightful place in which to spend 
a holiday. By the use of a good boat and 
under the care of an experienced boatman, 
all the islands that are worth visiting may 
be seen and explored in a few days. There 
are mysterious caverns, striking and sugges- 
tive headlands, ledges, shoals, and sunken 
reefs, which the remarkably pellucid charac- 
ter of the water enables one to trace. There 
are barrows and Druidical remains for the 
archeologist, while conchologists and students 
of natural history may find here an ample 
and delightful area for study. What strikes 
one in sailing through these sounds, or in 
wandering by the shores, is the marvellous 
rock formations, which at all times, but 
especially in mist, or at home-coming in the 
gloaming, have a suggestive and uncanny 
aspect. Logan stones of gigantic proportions, 
delicately poised, may be rocked on their 
pivots by the exercise of manual force. It is 
not surprising that Borlase, gazing on the 
mighty cairns and bosses of granite, compared 
them to enchanted castles. Looking from 
an elevation on these waters, fretted by mul- 
titudinous rocks and islets, one naturally 
wonders how navigation is possible; yet 
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ships of considerable tonnage can find their 
way to St. Mary’s in perfect safety. There 
are three local lighthouses, the most impor- 
tant of which is the Bishop’s light, situated at 
the extreme west of the group. It is said to 
be the most exposed lighthouse in the world. 
The others are easy of access, but even the 
Bishop’s, if you have a reliable boatman and 
the weather fine, can be reached, and will 
well reward the hazard. Mariners whose 
destination is not Scilly wisely give it a 
wide berth. The lighthouse is surrounded 
by a dangerous network of rocks, visible and 
submerged, which in stormy weather vex 
and torture the sea into restless energy. 
Tresco is the “show island” of the group, 
and can be reached by boat in twenty 
minutes from St. Mary’s: The proprietor 
of the islands, Colonel Dorien-Smith, resides 
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here. Connected with his residence 
there is a magnificent garden, covering 
twelve acres of ground. On the thres- 
hold of this enclosure the visitor is con- 
fronted by a singular and suggestive 
array of figure-heads of wrecked ves- 
sels, representing all nationalities. As 
he advances the sense is dazzled and 
overwhelmed by the wealth of colour 
and the richness of perfume ; all parts 
of the world are represented in trees, 
shrubs, and flowers—acacias from New 
Zealand, winter pepper bushes from 
Van Diemen’s Land, azaleas and palms 
from Hindostan. There are avenues 
of draczenas and aloes, the latter at 
least twenty feet high, and in flower. While 
most of the plants and flowers are exo- 
tics, they are easily acclimatised and grow 
freely in the open ; they are protected, how- 
ever, by hedges of escalonia and barberry 
bushes, which grow to an amazing height. 
On one of the upper terraces there is a bank 
of geranium and crassulas which, when in 
flower, can be seen from St. Mary’s. On 
leaving the garden the Coastguard tower, to 
the north of the proprietor’s residence, is 
worthy of a visit ; beneath is Dolphin Town, 
a village containing a population of about 
three hundred inhabitants. From this ele- 
vation there is a magnificent and compre- 
hensive view, embracing the surrounding 
islands, the Seven Stones lightship, and, in 
clear weather, the Wolf lighthouse. The 
agent for Trinity House and the master and 
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officers of the Seven Stones lightship reside 
on Tresco, and many thrilling narratives 
they will recite to you of their experiences 
in the discharge of their onerous and perilous 
duties. 

Leaving the explorer at his own sweet will 
to thread the sounds, examine the caves, and 
scamper over the islands and rocks, let me 

ive some account of St. Mary’s, which is 
physically, commercially, and socially, the 
most important of the group. 

This island consists of two peninsulas of 
unequal size, connected by a narrow isthmus 
on which Hugh Town is built. There is a 
good harbour, where steamers from Penzance 
call daily in summer and twice a week during 
the rest of the year, bringing in their saloons 
adventurous passengers, and in their holds 
such varied supplies as the remote and insular 
character of the placedemands. On landing, 
the visitor will be met by representatives of 
the two small but comfortable hotels, Hol- 
garth’s and Tregarthen’s, at either of which 
he will find well-aired rooms and wholesome 
fare at rates which may be considered rea- 
sonably moderate. From the harbour a 
narrow circuitous road leads up a sharp 
acclivity to the smaller peninsula, which is 
strongly fortified and called the Garrison. 
The entrance is guarded by a massive gate- 
way, surmounted by a large bell which is 
rung at certain hours of the day. A coast- 
guard post of observation, with an officer 
always on duty, is situated outside of the 
gate. Inside there is a military guard-room, 
now used as a meteorological office, whence 
telegraphic reports are despatched to head- 
quarters twice a-day. Above the coastguard 
station an interesting barometrical signal has 
been erected for the benefit of outgoing 
mariners. It consists of two tall masts, be- 
tween which a cross-bar is placed. This bar 
israised or lowered to correspond with the 
rise or fall of the mercury in the barometer 
beneath. The structure was erected by the 
late proprietor, and can be seen and under- 
stood from a considerable distance. Within 
the battlemented enclosure there are five or 
six batteries, with the necessary magazines, 
stores, and barracks. Star Castle occupies 
the central space. It ‘was built in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign by Sir Thomas Godolphin, 
the first governor of the islands. The castle 
is constructed in angles resembling a star, 
and is surmounted by ramparts loopholed 
formusketry. The Garrison was dismantled 
in 1863, and is now a delightful promenade, 
intersected with pleasure-walks, and during 
my visit the green spaces were glowing 
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with blossomed furze. From a tower on 
this commanding plateau passing vessels are 
saluted by flags, intelligence of their arrival 
or departure being at once reported by tele- 
graph at Lloyd’s. Returning to the terrace 
overlooking the isthmus the commandant’s 
house—now Holgarth’s Hotel—is reached. 
The battlemented embrasure in front affords 
a commanding view of the town, the harbour, 
and the surrounding islands. One is sur- 
prised to find that the narrow neck of land 
beneath, only a few feet above the level of 
the sea, should have been chosen as the site 
on which to build the capital of the islands. 
Doubtless the situation assures protection 
from boisterous and inclement weather, but, 
on the other hand, the villagers suffer from en- 
croachments of the sea, indeed during spring 
tides, and in exceptional storms, they are 
subjected to actual, though temporary, inun- 
dations. The town is composed of well- 
constructed modern houses, and has nothing 
specially striking or artistic about its arrange- 
ment. It embraces a church, a chapel, a 
public hall, billiard and recreation-rooms, 
also a good public school, in the playground 
of which the homely game of “ rounders” 
is in progress. Clustering at the bottom 
of the slope, the streets are narrow and 
circuitous, and converge on an open space 
or parade. There are several public-houses 
or inns, a Custom-house, shops of various 
kinds where necessaries, luxuries, and even 
articles of the latest fashion may be procured. 


custom-house, Sciily. 
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St. Mary’s Church. 


There is an active community of people 
moving in the streets, bent on business or 
pleasure, and as well-attired as one may find 
in any rural town in England. Hugh Town, 
corresponding with the ‘“‘Hoe” of Devon- 
shire, takes its name from the Garrison 
peninsula, signifying the “high place.” Old 
Town, situated in a sheltered bay about a 
quarter of a mile to the eastward in the 
larger peninsula, is picturesque by contrast. 
It reminds one of an Alpine village. The 
houses are small, of one story, and very old. 
The single street is narrow, and meanders 
sleepily into an open space like the court- 
yard of an inn, whence at first sight the 
traveller can see no means of escape unless 
by retracing his steps. Geraniums and pelar- 
goniums may be seen, almost tree-size, grow- 
ing by the walls and gables of some of these 
antique dwellings. The ancient church and 
churchyard in the neighbourhood deserve a 
visit. The latter is crowded with melancholy 
memorials bearing significant evidence of the 
perilous character of the islands in mist and 
storm, and speak of many gallant vessels, 
tenanted with life and hope, which have met 
an untimely end on these fateful rocks. 

The rugged character of the south-eastern 
coast-line of St. Mary’s is specially striking. 
Deep narrow bays, fringed with gleaming 


sand, run tortuously inland, and 
great headlands, sculptured by 
the surge into fantastic shapes, 
stand up grimly and look de. 
fiance at the sea. Peninis Head 
is one of the most remarkable 
of these promontories. Blocks 
of coarse red granite, of enor. 
mous size and weight, lie piled 
in angular confusion like the 
ruins of some gigantic cathedral, 
Many of the rocks and rock. 
clusters on these shores have sig- 
nificant names—the “Giant's 
Castle,” “ Blue Cairn,” “Giant's 
Chair,” the “Kettle and Pans,” 
and others, bear appropriate and 
singular resemblance to what 
their designations imply. Inland 
the ground is marred at frequent 
intervals by the protrusion of 
great stone bosses, which tower 
above the surface in capricious 
‘forms. With the exception of a 
few stunted bushes at Holy Vale, 
there is not a tree in the island, 
and song-birds are rare. 

The atmosphere is humid and 
perennially mild, owing, it is 
said, to the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
which touches here first after its long voyage 
from the Mexican shores. Bronchial and 
pulmonary ailments are almost entirely un- 
known. The mean temperature is 45° in 
winter and in summer 58°. Considering the 
disrupted and rocky character of the land, 
and the lightness of the soil, the fertility 
of the islands is amazing. The aloe, the 
blue hydrangea with beautiful globe-flowers, 
the myrtle and mulberry, grow freely in the 
open air, while the fig ripens under the same 
conditions with all the richness of oriental 
fruit. 

Storms are frequent visitants, and often 
bring disaster to tillers of the soil as well as 
to toilers of the sea. During my brief sojourn 
I had experience of one of these. The wind 
registered a velocity of sixty miles an hour 
as I struggled against it from the hotel over 
the Garrison headland to the shelter of some 
boulders above the beach. Samson, Treseo, 
and Bryher enclose the Sound on the north 
and north-west, but the southerly wind, 
checked only by rock and islet, fretted and 
churned the open space of shallow sea ex- 
posed to it with such relentless violence as 
to render the spectacle wildly magnificent. 

The outer islands received the full shock 
of the storm from the open Atlantic, and 
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peared to the eye like great moving mounds 
of woolly surf; while above the bolder pro- 
montories every moment as the attacking 
dement gained force and came on with re- 
newed vigour, immense white wreaths dashed 
and were carried overland in showers of 
drenching spendrift. Although I was at 
a considerable elevation, tongues of sea-foam 
ever and anon licked the ramparts behind 
which I was ensconced, and I could hear 
the large stones grinding and crackling on 
the beach as they were sucked seaward 
by the receding waves. The light, shade, 
and colour on the sea during the storm was 
a study—now deep blue, now a pale and 
sandy-green, at times presenting a patchwork 
of diverse colours, and again, as the flying 
clouds massed overhead, the enveloping 
gloom gave depth and weirdness to the 
tossing waters. 

Such are some of the physical and topo- 
graphical aspects of this Ultima Thule of the 
British Isles. As to their history, we know 
little that is absolutely authentic prior to 
the sixteenth century, save that the place 
was a naval outpost for Great Britain in her 
wars with France. The Godolphins held 
the islands on leases of varying terms from 
1571 to 1831. During the latter part of 


the reign of this family the resident repre- 
sentatives of the lessees exercised the most 
stern and arbitrary power; women were 
ducked at the quay-head, and men were 
publicly whipped for real and imaginary 


offences. During Troutbeck’s chaplaincy of 
the isles, towards the end of last century, 
the people are described as in a miserable 
condition, poor and spiritless. Small farms 
were subdivided to satisfy the requirements 
of the increasing population, leading to 
indigence and pauperism. Early in the 
present century the attention of Government 
was called to the islands; 
grants were voted and public 
subscriptions raised ; but this 
did not permanently relieve 
the people, whose poverty 
had removed from them the 
means of helping themselves ; 
indeed, so wretched was 
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three lives. After his death his heir and 
nephew, Mr. T. Algernon Dorien-Smith, the 
present proprietor, entered upon the tenancy 
and succeeded in procuring an extension of 
the lease. As a matter of fact the moral 
and material prosperity of the place com- 
menced with the reign of Mr. Augustus 
Smith, now called by the people the “ bene- 
volent tyrant.” 

I much fear the noun alone was used 
during his lifetime, and that only after suc- 
ceeding generations began to recognise the 
wisdom of his stern but beneficent reign was 
the adjective adopted. He entirely reversed 
the policy of his predecessors, reduced the 
population by turning paupers to the main- 
land, consolidated the land into moderate 
holdings, encouraged enterprise and industry 
by personal residence and personal super- 
vision. He provided schools and school- 
masters, and made it compulsory for every 
child above a certain age to attend school. 
If the parents failed to acquiesce in this 
arrangement their rent was raised, and if 
they continued contumacious ultimate ejec- 
tion was the result. Moreover, he would not 
allow farmers to subdivide their holdings. 
He took care that too many sons were not 
allowed to remain at home in one family. 
Some were helped to a seafaring life, while 
others had to go to the mainland to learn 
trades or professions. The result of these 
judicious measures is seen to-day. There is 
not an old man or woman who cannot read 
and write. There is no overcrowding and 
no poverty. The present lord-proprietor, as 
he is respectfully called, follows closely in 
the footsteps of his uncle. He is truly 
a father to the people—takes a personal 
interest in everything that concerns their 
material and moral wellbeing. He is resi- 
dent amongst them for at least nine months 





their condition that the Duke 
of Leeds; the then representa- 
tive of the Godolphins, de- 
clined to renew the lease when 
it expired in 1831. Subse- 
quently Mr. Augustus Smith, 
of Hertfordshire, for some 
years M.P. for Truro, secured 
2 lease of the islands for 


Tresco Abbey, Residence of the Lord-proprietor 
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every year, and during that period holds 
court in Star Castle one day every week in 
order that he may personally hear their 
wants and adjust their grievances if they 
have any. 

The purity of the English spoken is re- 
markable. Educated lighthouse-keepers and 
coastguard-men from the mainland have no 
doubt had their influence on the limited 
population, but the main cause is undoubtedly 
their thorough system of education. The 
islands may be said to have almost entire 
immunity from taxation. No excise duties 
have ever been levied. There are no licence 
duties, no property-tax, and no land-tax. 
Scilly is now a part of the Penzance Union, 
but as it has practically no poor the rate is 
proportionately trifling. The only other as- 
sessments are an occasional road-tax, and 
landing dues levied at the pier. 





The death-rate is exceptionally low, and 
the standard of morality is high. Cards and 
dancing are abjured. They are essentially a 
religious people, and the Church of England 
is in the ascendant. There is a chaplain of 
the isles who lives at St. Mary’s. There are 
clergymen also at Tresco and St. Agnes, while 
Bryher and St. Martin’s have each their little 
churches. John Wesley introduced Metho- 
dism here. The Bryanites, an offshoot from 
Methodism, have a number of adherents, 
There are a few Unitarians, who having no 
place of worship content themselves with 
the ritual of the Established Church. 

The Scillonians are a daring, muscular, and 
healthy race. Their manners are courteous 
yet reserved. They have little or no humour, 
but gravity naturally becomes a race sur- 
rounded by the sea, to which almost every 
family has had to pay tribute. 

The reader will probably be curious to 
know whether a people so isolated are free 
from superstition. On inquiry I cannot say 


they are on the whole more superstitious 
than the inhabitants of rural districts on the 
mainland. Some years ago their clergyman, 
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it is said, committed suicide, and there 
were rumours of his post-mortem reappear- 
ance Which caused some trepidation. I am 
told, however, that Dr. Moyle, the revered 
resident physician, to allay the fears of the 
people, visited the tomb of the so-thought 
uneasy spirit at the dread hour of night, 
lighted his pipe and waited a courteous space 
without any signs of his reverence appearing. 
Dr. Moyle is said to have remarked drily 
that from the first he believed there was little 
likelihood of his late colleague showing his 
face, as he owed him (the doctor) for several 
rofessional visits and a box of pills! 

Politically the Scillonians are represented 
in the St. Ives division, in which they have 
from three to four hundred votes. These 
were nearly all recorded at the late election 
for the Liberal Unionist. Piloting, fishing, 
agriculture and floriculture are the chief occu- 
pations ; the latter, however, is now the main 
industry. Until recent years potatoes and 
vegetables were extensively grown ; two crops 
of the former could easily be prceduced in 
one year. The first crop went early to the 
English market and brought high prices. The 
second was retained for seed and home con- 
sumption. The introduction of “ lily-roots,” 
as the natives call them, has effected a great 
change. Vegetables are for the most part 
displaced by the more profitable culture of 
chrysanthemums, narcissus, in great variety, 
anemones, and the like. These flowers, 
grown in field and garden, are said to be 
the earliest to find their way to the main- 
land. There are about half-a-dozen large 
flower-farms, but almost every patch of soil 
is turned to account for flower culture. 
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Hardly any woodland shelter exists, but esca- 
lonia, euonymus, privet and myrtle hedges 
grow rapidly, and afford excellent protection 
from the winds. In many places a light 
trelliswork of wood is preferred, for while it 
breaks the force of the storm it permits free 
circulation of air and promotes growth. I 
have visited most of these flower-farms, and 
from calculations made, at least three hundred 
and fifty tons of flowers are exported annu- 
ally. The farmers are, as a rule, intelligent, 
enterprising men, and are making gain of 
their industry. They are, however, simply 
reaping what they have sown. Some of the 
finer bulbs, I am told, originally cost from 
ten to fifteen shillings each. Indeed, the 
fields may be literally termed mines of 
wealth, but they are mines which have been 
enriched by the farmers’ capital, and yield 
returns only in proportion to the intelligence 
and labour applied to the working of them. 

To those who are deterred from visiting 
the Scilly Islands by the thought of their dis- 
tance and isolation, I have only one parting 
word to say. The voyage from Penzance to 
St. Mary’s in ordinary weather is not more 
trying than that from Liverpool to the Isle 
of Man, from London to Ramsgate, or from 
Greenock to Campbelton. Letters are re- 
ceived and despatched daily during the sea- 
son, and one of the marvels of modern 
civilisation is the existence of telegraphic 
communication with the mainland at the 
ordinary rates. The person who is within 
half an hour’s touch by telegraph of those 
he loves, in any part of the United Kingdom, 
has no just reason to complain of distance or 
isolation. 
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** Like living coals, the apples 
Burned among the withering leaves.” 


A‘ a period when the farmer is hit hard 
in horn, corn, and wool, by foreign 
competition, it is cheering to consider that in 
one product he is contending with some 
success against the foreigners. When there 
is growing up a general cry for legislation to 
ameliorate in some way the condition of 
agriculture, it is a satisfaction to think that 
one act of government has had a beneficial 
effect on the English farmer, if not through- 
out the land at all events in the West of 
England and in other cider-making counties, 
and that act was the laying of heavy duty 
on foreign sparkling wines. Quite as much 
champagne is drunk now as was before the 
duty was increased, but unless we are very 
much mistaken some of that champagne 
comes from the apple and not from the grape. 

A story is told that a gentleman the other 
day applied to a large apple-orchard farmer 
in the West of England for a hogshead or 
two of his sparkling cider. The farmer 
replied that he was very sorry not to be able 
to accommodate him as in previous years, but 
a certain London firm had taken his whole 
year’s “pounding.” He gave the name of 
the firm and assured his customer that he 
could get the cider from that house. The 
gentleman applied, and received the answer— 


“‘Sir,—We are not cider merchants. You 
have made some mistake. We are a firm of 
champagne - importing merchants from the 
celebrated vineyards of MM. So-and-so, at 
So-and-so.” 


Well, the money goes into English poc- 
kets, into those of the hardly-pressed and 


pinched English farmers. And cider is the 
most wholesome and sound of beverages. So 
all is well. 

In the years 1880 and 1881 frost fell on 
the vines in the Rhine valley below Basle, 
and there were no grapes. But wine was as 
abundant on the Rhine in those years as when 
there was a vintage, only it had a remarkable 
apple flavour. The traveller will hardly fail 
to notice that when the speciality of a dis- 
trict is white wine, there the peasants also 
grow a good many apple-trees, and that 
elderberries are in profusion in the proximity 
of vineyards of red wine. 

Our dear old friend, the apple, not only 
serves as a kindly assistant to help out the 
supply of wine, but also forms the basis of a 
good many jams. The apple, therefore, is 
being regarded with some tenderness by the 
farmers now when everything else fails. 

For some twenty or thirty years the 
orchards were sadly neglected. The old 
trees were not replaced, there was no prun- 
ing, no clearing of the trunks, the cattle were 
turned into the orchard to gnaw and injure 
the bark and break down the branches, no 
dressing was given to the roots, and the 
pounding of apples was generally abandoned. 
But thanks to the increased demand for cider 
—largely, no doubt, to be drunk as cider, 
also, it is more than suspected, to be 
drunk under another name—the farmers 1 
Somersetshire, Devonshire, Hereford, and 
Worcestershire, have begun to cultivate 
apple-trees, and care for them, as a means of 
revenue. 

In former days there were many more 
orchards than at present ; every gentleman's 
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house, every farmhouse had its well-stocked, 
carefully pruned orchard. Beer ran cider 
hard, and nearly beat it out of the field, and 
overthrew the apple-trees, but the trees are 
having their good times again. 

There is a curious song of “ The Apple- 
Trees” that was formerly sung in every 
West of England farmhouse. It was a sort 
of Georgic, giving complete instructions how 
apples are to be grown and cider to be made. 
It is now remembered only by very old men, 
and as it has, to the best of our knowledge, 
never appeared in print, we will quote it in 
full— 

“ An orchard fair, to please, 
And pleasure for your mind, sir, 
You’d have—then plant of trees, 
The goodliest you can find, sir; 


In bark they must be clean, 
And finely grown in root, sir, 

Well trimmed in head, I ween, 
And sturdy in the shoot, sir. 


O the jovial days when the apple-trees do bear, 
We’ll drink and be merry all the gladsome year. 


“‘ The pretty trees you plant, 
Attention now will need, sir, 
That nothing they may want, 
Which to mention I proceed, sir. 
You must not grudge a fence, 
*Gainst cattle, tho’t be trouble ; 
They will repay the expense, 
In measure over double. 


O the jovial days, &c. 


** To give a man great joy, 
And see his orchard thrive, sir, 
A skilful hand employ 
To use the pruning knife, sir. 
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To lop each wayward limb, 
That seemeth to offend, sir ; 
Nor fail at Fall, to trim 
Until the tree’s life end, sir. 


O the jovial days, &c. 


* All in the month of May, 
The trees are clothed in bloom, sir, 
As posies bright and gay, 
Both morning, night and noon, sir. 
re 


’Tis pleasant to the sight, 

*Tis sweet unto the smell, sir, 
And if there be no blight, 

The fruit will set and swell, sir. 


O the jovial days, &c. 


“ The summer oversped, 
October drawing on, sir; 
The apples gold and red 
Are glowing in the sun, sir. 








Skimming. 


As the season doth advance, 
Your apples for to gather, 

I bid you catch the chance 
To pick them in fine weather. 


O the jovial days, &c. 


** When to a pummy ground, 
You squeeze out all the juice, sir, 
Then fill a cask well bound, 
And set it by for use, sir. 
O bid the cider flow 
In ploughing and in sowing, 
The healthiest drink I know 
In reaping and in mowing. 


O the jovial days, &c.” 


This fresh and quaint old song was taken 
down from an ancient sexton of over eighty 
near Tiverton. 

The young apple-trees have a deadly 
enemy in the rabbit, which loves their sweet 
bark, and in a night will ruin half a nursery, 
peeling it off and devouring it all round. 
Young cattle will break over a hedge into an 
orchard and do terrible mischief to an orchard 
of hopeful trees that promise to bear in 
another year or two. The bark cannot en- 
dure bruising and breaking—injury to it 
produces that terrible scourge the canker. 
Canker is also caused by the tap root running 
down into cold and sour soil ; and it is very 
customary, where this is likely, to place a 
slate or a tile immediately under the tree, so 
as to force the roots to spread laterally. 
Apple-trees hate standing water, and like to 
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be on a slope, whence the moistuy 
rapidly drains away. As the Song says, 
the orchard apples glow when 7 
“gold and red,” and the yellow ang 
red apples make the best cider. Th 
green apple is not approved by the 
old-fashioned cider apple growers. The 
maxim laid down in the song, that the 
apples should be “the goodliest yoy 
can find,’ was not much attended to 
some thirty years ago when orchands 
were let down; farmers thought that 
any trees were good enough, and that 
there was a_ positive advantage in 
selecting sour apples, for that then the 
boys would not steal them. It is now 
otherwise, they are well aware that the 
quality of the cider depends largely 
on the goodness of the sort of apple 
grown. The picking of apples takes 
place on a fine windy or sunny day, 
The apples to be pounded are knocked 
down with a pole, but those for “ hoard. 
ing” are carefully picked, as a bruise 
is fatal. After that the fallen apples 
have been gathered by women and 
children they are heaped up under the trees 
and left to completely ripen and be touched 
with frost. It is thought that they make 
better cider when they have begun to tum 
brown. Whether this be actually the case, 
or the relic of a mistaken custom of the past, 
the writer cannot say. 

All apples are not usually struck down, 
the small ones, “griggles,” are left for 
schoolboys. It is their privilege to glean in 
the orckard, and such gleaning is termed 
“ griggling.” 

What the vintage is in France, and the 
hop-picking is in Kent and Bavaria, that the 
apple-picking and collecting is in the cider 
counties of England. The autumn sun is 
shining, there is a crispness in the air, the 
leaves are turned crimson and yellow, of the 
same hues as the fruit. The grass of the 
orchard is bright with crimson and gold as 
though it were studded with jewels, but the 
jewels are the windfalls from the apple-trees. 
Men, women and children are happy talking, 
laughing, singing snatches of songs—except 
when eating. Eat they must—eat they will 
—and the farmer does not object, for there is 
a limit to apple-eating. The apple is the most 
filling of all fruit. And yet how unlimited 
seems the appetite of the boy, especially when 
he gets into an orchard! The grandfather of 
the writer of this paper planted an orchard 
specially for the boys of the parish, in the 
hopes that they would glut themselves 
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therein and leave his cider orchard alone. 
[t did not answer; they devoured all the 
apples in their special orchard and carried 
their ravages into his also. 

The farmer knows that the apple is tempt- 
ing, and the apple-pickers and collectors are 
allowed to eat—within limits. But he can 
afford to be generous. In a good year how 
abundant is the supply on every tree! How 
every tree resembles those that Aladdin saw 
in the enchanted world underground laden 
with topaz and ruby ! 

Does the reader remember the apple-pick- 
ing scene in Les Cloches de Corneville, with 
its song of the cider? That is one of the most 
charming in modern operas. The song is one 
that appeals to the heart of a native of a cider 
district. Normandy and Brittany are apple 
and cider districts in France as truly as are 
Herefordshire, Somerset, and Devon in Eng- 
land, and the bottle of cider is seen on all 
tables d’héte in the north of France, and is 
relished there above the vin ordinaire, as 
indeed it deserves to be, for it is genuine, 
which the other probably is not. 

There was a curious custom in Devon, now 

completely gone out, which consisted, on 
old Christmas Day, in going at night into 
an orchard and firing 
blank charges from fowl- 
ing-pieces at the apple- 
trees. It was supposed 
that this ensured there 
being a good harvest of 
apples the ensuing year. 
In Somersetshire the was- 
sailing of the trees con- 
tinued till within the 
memory of old folk. Sir 
Thomas Acland related to 
Mr. Brand, in 1790, that 
in his neighbourhood on 
Christmas Eve it was cus- 
tomary for the country 
people to sing a wassail or 
drinking-song, and drink 
the toast from the wassail- 
bowl to the apple-trees in 
order to have a fruit- 
ful year. And Herrick 
alludes to this when he 
enjoins :— 


“ Wassaile the trees, that they may 
bear 
You many a plum, and r anya 
peare ; 


As you do give them wassail- 
ing.” 
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The wassail song was as follows :— 


“ Old Apple-tree, we are come t» wassail thee, 
All for to bloom, and to bear thy flowers and fruit so free. 
Wassail! wassail! all round our town; 
Our cups are white and our ale is brown, 
Our bowl is made of a good ashen tree, 
And here’s kind fellows as will drink to thee. 
Hats full, caps full, five bushel bags full, 
Barns full, floors full, stables full, tallats full, 
And the little hole under the stairs, three times three ! 
Hip, hip, hurrah! shout we.” 


When the apples are considered fit to 
pound, which is usually in November, they 
are taken to the crusher. This consists of a 
large circular stone trough with a rim about 
it, and in this rolls a large stone wheel, set 
in motion formerly by a horse attached to a 
“roundabout.” The great wheel revolved 
and crushed the apples to a pulp. The 
crushing was, however, also done by the 
hand, in small quantities, as in one of our 
illustrations. The machine is now commonly 
set in motion by water. 

The pounded apple pulp is called pomage 
or apple-mock (mash). The apples are ground 
to one consistence, with kernels and skins. 
The kernels give flavour and the skins colour ; 
or are supposed so to do. 
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The pulp is next conveyed to the cider- 
press, where it is placed in layers with clean 
straw or haircloths between the layers. 
Below is the vat; in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall commonly called the “fate.” Above are 
planks with a lever beam weighted so as to 
produce great pressure. The pressing-planks 
are locally termed the “sow.” The cider 
now begins to flow. The first flow is by no 
means the best. In the Moselle district it 
is said that the finest quality of wine is not 
obtained till the pips have been cracked, 
and such wine the natives reserve for them- 
selves and do not sell to the merchants. 
Perhaps it may be the snapping or com- 
pressing of the apple pips under pressure that 
liberates the most esteemed flavour in cider 
as in wihe. 

The pulp thus squeezed is termed the 
“ cheese.” This is pared down and the par- 
ings added to the block and again subjected 
to pressure. 

The cider as it flows away is received in 
“kieves.” No water whatever is added to 
the apples. What comes away is the pure 
unadulterated juice. When, however, the 
cider has been wholly pressed out, then it is 
customary to make a hole in the “cheese” 


and pour in some water, which 
is left to be absorbed by the 
spongy matter. This is after. 
wards pressed out, and goes by 
the name of “beverage.” It js 
not regarded as cider. It js 
sharper in taste and is appre. 
ciated by workmen. 

Outside old farms is often to 
be seen a huge block of stone 
with a ring at the top. This was 
the weight formerly attached to 
the beam. The pressing of the 
“cheese” was anciently per- 
formed by men pulling the 
wooden beam, weighted with the 
great mass of granite or other 
heavy substance that pressed 
down the “sow.” A later con- 
trivance was a wheel with a 
screw, by means of which far 
more pressure could be brought 
on the “cheese.” The cider that 
oozed out under pressure ran out 
of the trough by a lip into a flat 
tub called a ‘‘trin” ; or into the 
“kieve.” The great scooped-out 
stones in which the apples were 
crushed were often of great size, 
as much as ten or even twelve 
feet in diameter. The stone that 

rolled in them was termed the “runner.” 
Where much pains was taken with the 
cider, then the several kinds of apples were 
crushed separately, and also pressed sepa- 
rately. But the usual custom was to throw 
in al] together into the “chase” or crush- 
ing basin. In a good many places small 
discarded “chases” may be seen. These 
were employed not for making cider but 
cider spirit, which was distilled. This is 
indeed still manufactured in some places on 
the sly. In Germany it is largely distilled 
and sold as “ schnaps,” and very fiery, nasty 
stuff it is. The manufacturers of British 
spirits know the use of cider spirit as a base 
for some of their concoctions. 

Formerly a duty of ten shillings a barrel 
was imposed on the making of cider, but this 
was repealed in 1830. ; 

The “cheese” of the apples is of littie 
value. It is given to pigs. Keepers ar 
glad of it for the pheasants they rear, and 
made into cakes it serves as fuel, smoulder- 
ing and giving forth a not very aromatic 
smoke. : 

The juice of the apples is left in the 
“kieves ” for a period that varies according 
to the weather and the temperature, but 
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enerally is from three to four days. During 
this period fermentation commences, and all 
the dirt and impure matter come as a scum to 
the surface. ‘This head is skimmed off as it 
forms. If this be not done, after a time it 
sinks and spoils the quality of the cider. 
The liquid, by fermentation, not only de- 
yelops alcohol but also cleanses itself. The 
fresh sweet cider is of a thick and muddy con- 
sistency. By fermentation it purifies itself 
and becomes perfectly clear. 

The cider is now put into casks. In order 
tomake sweet cider the cask is “matched.” 
A bucketful of the new cider is put in, 
then brimstone is lighted in an old iron 
ot and a match of paper or canvas is 
dipped in the melted brimstone and thrust 
into the cask through the bung-hole, which 
is closed. The fumes of sulphur fill the 
yessel, and when the barrel is afterwards 
filled with cider all fermentation is arrested. 
Sweet cider, if new, is often rather un- 
pleasant from the taste of the sulphu- 
rous acid, 

This may be avoided by “racking,” 
that is to say, the cider when made 
may be turned from one hogshead to 
another at intervals, whenever it shows 
sims of fermenting. This continuous 
“racking” will arrest the progress of 
fermentation as effectually as “match- 
ing.” 

"The sweet cider is in far greater 
demand by the general public than 
that which is “rough,” but a West 
Country labourer wil! hardly thank you 
for the cider that will be drunk with 
delight by the Cockney. He prefers it 
“rough,” that is to say acid, the rougher 
the better, till it almost cuts the throat 
as it passes down. 

Unless bottled, cider is difficult to 
preserve owing to the development of 
lactic acid. Moreover, in wood it turns 
dark in colour, and if allowed to stand 
tuns of an inky black, which is not 
inviting. 

It is bottled from Christmas on till 
Faster, and so is sold as champagne- 
cider; sometimes as champagne with- 
out the addition, we strongly sus- 
pect. 

The amount of alcohol produced by 
fermentation varies from five and a half 
to nine per cent. In the sweet spark- 
ling cider the amount is very small, 
and it would take a great deal of it to 
make a man inebriate. 

Much difference of opinion exists as 





to the good of cider for rheumatic subjects. 
The sweet cider is of course bad, but it 
is certain that in the West of England a 
good many persons are able to drink cider 
who dare not touch beer, not only so, but 
believe that it is beneficial. Others, how- 
ever, protest that they feel rheumatic pains 
if they touch it. 

The manufacturers of champagne cider 
very commonly add mustard to the liquid 
for the purpose of stinging the tongue ; but 
apart from that, cider is the purest and least 
adulterated of all drinks. 

In conclusion we will venture to quote 
another West of England song concerning 
cider, only premising that by “ sparkling ” 
cider is not meant that which goes by the 
name in commerce, but the homely cask 
cider ; and next, that the old man who sang 
it to the writer of this article—a Cornish 
tanner—claimed (but the claim may be 
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questioned) to have composed both 
words and melody, so that the gop 
though of country origin, is not very 
ancient— 


“In a nice little village not far from the sea, 

Still lives my old uncle aged eighty anu three, 

Of orchards and meadows he owns a good lot, 

Such cider as his—not another has got. 
Then fill up the jug, boys, and let it go round, 
Of drinks not the equal in England is found, 
So pass round the jug, boys, and pull at it free, 
There’s nothing like cider, sparkling cider, for 

me. 


My uncle is lusty, is nimble and spry (lively), 
As ribstons his cheeks, clear as crystal his 
eye, 
His head snowy white, as the flowering may, 
And he drinks only cider by night and by day, 
Then fill up the jug, &c. 


O’er the wall of the churchyard the apple-trees 
lean 

And ripen their burdens, red, golden, and 
green. 

In autumn the apples among the graves lie; 

There I’ll sleep well, says uncle, when fated to 
die. 

Then fill up the jug, &c. 


* My heart as an apple, sound, juicy, has been, 
My limbs and my trunk have been sturdy and 
clean ; 
Uncankered I’ve thriven, in heart and in head, 
So under the apple-trees lay me when dead. 
Then fill up the jug, &c.” 
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SMIRNOVA’S MISSION. 


By MICHAEL A. MORRISON. 


os the Bielaya, a long ribbon 

of shining silver, makes a sinuous track 
across the steppe; to the west its course 
seems as though abruptly stopped by a pro- 
jecting rock, a spur of the oak-crowned 
declivity. Round this rock the river sud- 
denly sweeps, and is lost to view. No one 
would imagine that half a mile beyond the 
oak-crowned rock the pure waters of the 
Bielaya are polluted with the refuse of a 
busy manufacturing centre. 

Kamensky indeed is one of the dirtiest 
and most malodorous of Russian towns. It is 
the swift growth of twenty years, and owes 
its rise and progress to the brass and steel 
works estabKshed there by a wealthy com- 
pany of Russian iron-masters. Its rapidly 
increasing trade, and the prospect of high 
wages, had enticed thousands of workmen 
from all parts of the empire ; but thousands 
of profligates as well had made Kamensky 
their home—men who hoped in the rush 
and bustle of the busy manufacturing town 


either to avoid the attentions of the police, 
or to carry on with greater impunity than 
hitherto the shady practices of the swindler 
and the parasite. 

Our story has to do with two men of this 
class, social pariahs from the south, who had 
arrived at Kamensky three months ago, and 
had already made themselves notorious by 
their evil lives. Andrei Voronin, the elder 
of the two, was a man of forty-five, ol 
gigantic strength and stature. He was 
skilled worker in brass, and at one time had 
possessed some sterling qualities both of 
head and heart; but idleness, and a long 
course of debauchery, gambling, and at last 
house-breaking, had made of him a black- 
guard of the most pronounced type. It wa: 
his special boast that he had been the means 
of ruining more young men than any othet 
reprobate in Kamensky. He called it intro 
ducing his young friends to life. : 

The other was Piotr Kapustin, a slight 
youth of twenty-four, who had arrived 
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Kamensky possessed of a small capital, with 
which it had been his intention to engage in 
the business of a brass founder. But in some 
way which I cannot explain his path and 
Voronin’s crossed, and little by little the 
elder man cast his toils round the younger, 
robbed him of his money, and slowly and 
surely debauched him. There was a dif- 
ference, however, between Kapustin and 
previous victims. Others were cast aside as 
soon as their money and their health failed, 
Kapustin remained Voronin’s inseparable 
companion. They shared the same rooms, 
visited the same haunts, and were generally 
recognised throughout Kamensky as partners 
in vicious exploits. 

Some two months after the arrival of these 
worthies Doctor Michael Smirnov arrived 
from Moscow. He was a sickly, idle man, of 
noskill, who had been unable to get together 
apractice in the capital, and was driven by 
stress of circumstances to Kamensky, where 
he hoped to be able to eke out a livelihood. 
With him came his only child Marya, a girl 
of eighteen. Marya was no beauty, she was 
indeed very plain; but she was bright, in- 
telligent, and enthusiastic. She had been 
an active spirit among the intelligentia of 
Moscow, young people of both sexes who 
were eager to obtain knowledge, and still 
more eager to impart what they knew to 
their ignorant compatriots. When Marya 
left Moscow with her father, the pain of 
parting from her companions was lightened 
by the prospect of beginning work among 
the operatives in Kamensky. Soon after his 
arrival Doctor Smirnov, who had been ailing 
for years, died, and Marya was left alone in 
the world. She had received an excellent 
education, and at once began to give lessons 
for small fees to the workmen’s children. 
In this line of life she became acquainted 
with many of the workmen, and the evil 
reputation of Voronin and Kapustin also 
came to her ears. She devoted her evenings 
to visiting and reading aloud; and she visited 
not only the cottages of the married men, 
but also the single men’s bothies. Her first 
Visit to the little house occupied by Voronin 
and Kapustin caused her considerable trepi- 
dation, and their reception of her was the 
midest and strangest she had ever met. 
While they sat, and smoked, and swilled bad 
beer she stood before them endeavouring not 
to listen to their brutal jests. She pleaded 
tobe permitted to read to them, and when 
she finally elicited some sort of ungracious 
assent she took out her favourite Nekrasoff, 
and read one of his exquisite pastorals of Little 
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Russian life. When she left them it was 
with the promise that she would come again, 
a proposal that caused immense merriment 
to her two precious hosts. And then as soon 
as her back was turned these two fuddled 
ruffians sat at the door and stared and 
blinked at one another for awhile. Voronin 
finally rose‘and left the house without a word. 
Kapustin, remaining at home, went to his 
trunk, and after rummaging for some time 
among his clothes extracted an old volume 
of Nekrasoff that he used to read asa boy, 
and re-read the poem he had heard from 
Marya. As usual Voronin came home drunk, 
and the two worthies played cards, and fought 
and wrangled far into the night. Somehow 
next day they were both very quiet. Neither 
of them alluded to their visitor of the pre- 
vious evening ; but as the time of the promised 
visit approached they were both at home, 
although there was a wonderful game of bil- 
liards going on in the neighbouring Golden 
Anchor on which they had money staked, 
and which they had promised to attend. 

“ Are you not going to the billiard match?” 
asked Voronin. 

“No.” Kapustin had a headache. 
you ?” 

“T think not,” said Voronin ; “I'll stop at 
home and mend my things.” 

“Why have you got yourself up such a 
swell, Voronin ?” 

“Don’t you see I’m mending my old 
clothes? I must wear eg : 

And Kapustin, reflecting a little, retired to 
a room and came out presently decked in 
all Ais finery, with his old clothes over his 
arm. He thought it necessary to explain 
that his clothes also required mending. Then 
they blinked at one another solemnly for a 
few moments, and settled down with needle 
and cotton awkwardly sewing on buttons and 
patches. Each would look up from his work 
sometimes, and catch the eye of the other 
curiously and furtively watching him. Per- 
fect silence was observed except once when 
the elder man reproved the younger for 
looking up the street so frequently, instead 
of proceeding with his work. At length the 
slight figure of Marya Smirnova was seen 
approaching, an industrious plying of needles 
and closer application to business being the 
only sign that the amateur tailors were aware 
of her coming. 

When she entered Kapustin and Voronin 
nodded, and the younger man gruffly uttered 
a good evening. Marya’s interest was at 
once awakened by the vile attempts of the 
two men at stitching. She smilingly criti- 
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cised their work, and the pair seemed to 
think her remarks so funny that they roared 
almost hysterically with laughter. Marya 
offered to sew for them, and for a long time 
they stoutly resisted her offer, alleging that 
she would soil her fingers with their work- 
stained garments ; but Marya insisted, and 
sat down to sew while her two companions 
stood beside her nudging one another in the 
ribs, guffawing and pointing with their horny 
fingers at the girl’s supple hand and deft 
manipulation of the needle. It was curious 
how after Marya’s second visit these two 
men sank into profound silence. Once or 
twice one of them made a remark, or endeav- 
oured to increase the hilarity of the evening 
by a stupid joke; but meeting with no 
response from his companion the gloom be- 
came gloomier. 

“Tm going to bed,” said Kapustin. “I 
don’t think I’ll go to the Golden Anchor to- 
night.” His head } erhaps still ached. 

“Tl go too,” said Voronin. And they 
both skulked off to their bedroom. It could 
not have been sleep that was the matter, for 
Woronin heard Kapustin tossing about all 
night, and Kapustin noticed that Voronin 
often rose for copious drinks. This, how- 
ever, was nothing unusual. The unusual 
thing was that the beverage this night was 
water. Towards morning Kapustin wanted 
to know if his companion was asleep. 

“ No.” 

“ Why don’t you go to sleep ?” 

“ Why don’t you ?” 

“ Because I can’t.” 

“T say, Kapustin,” grunted Voronin, “the 
young lady can sew.” 

“Can’t she just!” 

“ Hasn’t she white hands? Did you ever 
see such fingers ?” 

“But did you notice her hair when the 
sun came through the window ?” 

“Did you hear what she said about her 
Saint’s day ?” asked Kapustin. 

“Yes, it will fall on the twentieth. Three 
weeks from now. I have been thinking of 
making her a present.” 

“So have I.” 

And then there was silence. Neither 
would ask the other what he proposed pre- 
senting. Each seemed to accept the fact 
that this matter of the presents was to be a 
profound secret. Of course they watched 
one another; but they honourably kept aloof 
from all prying. Kapustin could hear sounds 
of hammering and filing in Voronin’s room, 
and was aware that these sounds were kept 
up far into the night. Voronin often ob- 


served his young companion with pieces of 
white paper, and a pen and a book; noti 
moreover, that he paced his room sometimes 
until sunrise, that he was paler than usual, 
and more meditative and silent. 

Two or three times a week Marya went to 
the brassfounders’ rooms, and although their 
working clothes were now in thorough repair 
she always found them in holiday attire. 
They would have the samovar boiling when 
she came, and one clean glass and saucer 
would be laid on a dubious tablecloth which 
Kapustin had struggled hard with soap and 
water to render white. Marya would drink 
a glass of tea, and then read to them. Her 
reading was various. Sometimes it would 
be Nekrasoff’s poems, sometimes a few chap- 
ters from the Gospels or a favourite psalm; 
at other times she would produce a technical 
work on brass, and read it. Voronin and 
his young companion never thought now of 
sitting in Marya’s presence. If she asked 
them to be seated they would blush, and 
poke one another in the side. When Voronin 
regularly washed the chair on which Marya 
was to sit during the evening, Kapustin 
would gravely look on, and point out specks 
of dust which had to be removed. 

The 20th, Marya’s Saint’s day, arrived, 
and the two men had finished the gifts they 
intended to present to her. For a whole 
week, however, they had not seen her, and 
her absence had given rise to much specula 
tion and wonder. The partners would talk 
together about it for hours, and invent all 
sorts of excuses for her absence. But when 
the evening of the 20th arrived, and Marya 
did not come, they decided to call on her, 
and present their gifts and congratulations. 
Never before had they accomplished so 
elaborate a toilet. Fully an hour was spent im 
scrubbing their hands and faces—they were 
scrubbed until they shone. They clubbed 
together to buy scented soap for this occasion 
only. Kapustin’s oiled hair and Voronins 
red embroidered shirt were wonderful. At 
last they sallied forth, the elder man carry- 
ing a large box, the younger only a large 
envelope. There was much trepidation and 
hesitation before either of them could muster 
up sufficient courage to knock at Maryas 
door. Quite five minutes were spent in 
cussing which of them should knock. The 
little girl who answered told them with 
hushed voice that Marya was ill; but if 
they waited she would see if they could be 
received. a 

Marya would receive them. The tidings 
of her illness made these men feel a weight 
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at their hearts which they found almost 
impossible to bear; and two such long and 
lugubrious faces as entered Marya’s room 
were never seen before. The little maid-ser- 
yant explained that a few days before Marya 
had caught a severe cold returning from a 
lesson, and that the cold had grown much 
worse and had now become inflammation of 
the lungs. Marya herself could not speak, but 
she smiled a recognition when her two rough 
disciples came in. They informed her in a 
carefully prepared speech that they had 
come to congratulate her. Then after various 
nervous facial contortions Voronin opened 
his box, and with trembling fingers produced 
an elaborately carved brass samovar, which 
he placed on the girl’s bed. Kapustin, with 
sheepish, downcast eyes, drew some papers 
from his envelope—twenty sheets of queerly 
rhymed doggerel, a long way after Nekrasoff; 
halting, wobbling lines about the little village 
in the south, in which the youth was born: 
all about its fields, people, trees, its games 
and dances, and flower-crowned maidens. 
Poor Marya’s eyes streamed tears. She 
struggled hard to thank her visitors. They 
saw that they had better go, and solemnly 
creaked out of the room, tumbling over one 
another at the door. Back they went to 
their home, which seemed doubly dark now 


—all their light had fled. Silently, in the 
dark, they groped their way to bed ; neither 
of them thought of lighting the lamp; indeed 
Kapustin declared he would not light the 
lamp as there was something the matter with 


one of his eyes. Voronin could not sleep. 
He was thinking that people in great emer- 
gencies sometimes pray, and rousing Kapus- 
tin he astonished that individual by a queer 
speech. 

“Let us get up,” he said. “ Piotr, what 
arewe todo? If she don’t get well we are 
lost. Let us try the icon. Vanya tried 
that when the doctor had given up that little 
son of his, and it went all right. They say 
God is merciful ; although why He should be 
merciful to us I don’t know. We'll put it to 
Him in our prayer as though we were asking 
for her life: not, do you see, for ourselves, 
but for all those other fellows and their chil- 
dren to whom she is so good. I haven’t the 
cheek to ask for anything for ourselves.” 

They got out of bed. Kapustin lighted a 
candle, which he placed before the icon, then 
down they knelt, and prayed. 

“There are any amount of fellows here, 
0 Lord, who have been shown what skunks 
they are by that little barashnaya who now 
lies sick. O Lord, if she dies every one of 


those fellows are bound to go back to the 
Golden Anchor. Kapustin and I are bound 
to go back to vodka, and billiards, and the 
dancing saloon, and make horrible messes of 
our lives. I used to read that Thy Son was 
a carpenter, and He must have known a lot 
of workmen. Just ask Him what sort of 
fellows we are: how easily we go wrong. 
He will help us, I know. Then save the life 
of the barashnaya, and both Kapustin and I 
swear by the holy name of Thy Son and His 
blessed mother, the Holy Virgin, and all the 
saints, to give up cards, and drink, and all 
the other sins we love. Just think of all the 
other fellows, Lord, and let the barashnaya 
live—although but a little longer. Amen, 
O Lord God. O God, hear us, for Christ’s 
sake.” 

The strong man’s voice shook, and became 
weak as a child’s, and down the rugged, sin- 
stained face the tears streamed. But his 
strange prayer was not answered ; for after 
two days Marya Smirnova’s short mission 
life had ended. She had gone to her rest. 

The grief of the two men was unutterable 
—too deep for words. They never spoke to 
one another about their loss. When the 
morning of the funeral arrived they made 
their way to Marya’s cottage, and joined the 
little knot of workmen already assembled 
there. Voronin possessed himself of the 
carved samovar, Kapustin mournfully slipped 
that poem of his into his pocket. It wasa 
draggled and miserable-looking little proces- 
sion that bent its way through a cheerless 
drizzle to the cemetery of Kamensky. The 
two brass-workers kept at the outside of the 
little crowd, Voronin carrying his samovar 
wrapped in numerous wrappings, Kapustin 
lurching along with his hands in his pockets, 
trying to appear unconcerned. The priest 
muttered the prayers for the dead, prayers 
also for the consolation of bereaved ones. 
Neither Voronin nor Kapustin heard a word. 
But they waited in the rain until the grave 
had been filled in, and every one had gone 
home ; and then Voronin, taking his com- 
panion’s poem, wrapped it up with the 
samovar, and buried the treasure, which 
Marya had rendered sacred by accepting, 
deep in the sodden clay at her feet. 

Was it characteristic of the two men that 
next day Voronin planted a young oak sap- 
ling from the mountain at the head of the 
humble missionary’s grave, and that Kapus. 
tin smoothed the little mound over it, and 
sowed a cross of mignonette to perfume the 
summer grass that would soon wave over all 
that was mortal of Marya Smirnova 4 
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A GLIMPSE IN THE CORAL SEA. 


By HELEN MILMAN, Avrnor or “‘ Unctz Brtz’s Curmpren,”’ ETC 


HERE were flashes from the diamond on 
my finger, as, resting after a morning’s 
work, I Jay back in my chair, dreamily listen- 
ing to the weir down the hill, and the con- 
tented coo of the turtle-doves making love 
in the pinsapo on the lawn. In the window 
a peacock butterfly spread its glorious wings 
to do homage to the sunshine, bowls of 
orange nasturtiums caught a glint of golden 
light sideways through the curtain, and 
nature hummed in a myriad voices a soft 
summer lullaby. Again the diamond flashed 
red, orange, green, purple, all a-fire—a 
transformation scene no Drury Lane could 
rival, nor even in unnumbered centuries 
attain unto. 

Then my thoughts wandered, and, a fancied 
curtain of tropical haze enshrouding the 
ocean’s blue lifting, a sight that few of us ever 
dream of in our wildest dreams, out-rivalling 
my diamond flashes, dawned slowly on my 
mind’s vision. It was a glimpse into Wonder- 
land. Across continents and oceans a picture 
was painted for me, and I held my breath 
with delight. The screaming tern ousted the 


gentle turtle-dove, and I felt the motion of 
the vessel in the Coral Sea. We were near 
a reef, lashed by the breakers of an ocean 
never at rest, fashioned by the Great De 
signer as a giant breakwater, stretching for 
a thousand miles in a straight line ; here 
twenty miles from shore, and there seventy. 

From the deepest of deep blues, the colour 
of the water as it approaches the edge of the 
reef becomes a dark purple, then as the water 
gets shallower it changes to a light green; 
a little more lime-light—no, a thousand 
times no: only another ray of sun in my 
transformation scene, and the water changes 
to a brighter green, rivalling and outshining 
the brightest opal. For miles I have steamed 
along through a narrow passage or pass with 
this brilliant submerged hedge on each side 
of me, like a main street lit up at night, with 
nothing but jewellers’ windows glistening 
and reflecting their flashing beauties to the 
passer-by. 

In no quarter of the world are the partly 
buried ocean wonders more lavishly dis 


played in all their endless variety than of 
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this north-eastern coast of Terra Australis, 
within the Great Barrier Reef in the Coral 
Sea. As the boat is launched to take us 
ashore, the wonders commence at once. 
It is surely some fairy forest where elfin 
kings court princesses in fishly guise, or 
water-vabies sit and pout on some coral 
boulder. Or is it a submarine flower-garden 
where the mermaids dwell? Deep down in 
clear bright water wondrous shapes and 
colours are seen, at first indistinctly, like a 
tinted photograph out of focus ; then, as the 
water gets shallower and shallower, more 
and more distinctly flash the jewel fires, and 
the picture is complete. Large flat bowls of 
milk-white coral first attract the eye. Then 
others with branching antlers like a fallen 
deer, only the fairy herd there are lying 
buried in a huge confused mass. Some are 
covered with ten thousand sharp pinnacles 
of a light purply colour, each pinnacle having 
a bright blue eye (or what looks like an eye) 
at the extremity. All in a sea of emerald, this 
dream of enchantment. We fear before we 
see half the glory of it we might awake and, 
alas! forget too soon. There, light and 
feathery branches of fern-like coral are blush- 
ing a soft pink or pale nasturtium yellow. 
Here, large solid masses of brain coral, round 
and white, the surface encrusted, or en- 


graved, with the most: delicate lace tracings ; 
and others green and shaped like a coarse 
moss. 

‘Twould be an endless task to try and 


number the different corals. Each glance 
reveals some fresh beauty, some new won- 
der of shape or colour. Nor does the 
wonder end with the coral, for gaudy 
fishes dart here and there and everywhere ; 
sparks of gold emitted from some hidden 
wealth behind the rocks. A huge sea- 


anemone keeps opening and shutting its 
feathery tentacles, within which lurks almost 
invariably a brilliant little fish, with scarlet 
and gold bands on its sides. A star-fish of 
the brightest ultramarine has for contrast 
the long black slimy-looking slug, the much 
valued and highly prized béche-ce mer. 

Half embedded in a mass of coralline rock 
is a huge clam shell, imprisoned for life in a 
coral embrace, penal servitude in a rocky 
bed, only able to open its huge jaws to feed, 
but disclosing in so doing its deep purple 
beard or fringe. Woe to the man who in- 
cautiously walking along puts his foot into 
the open chasm! There is danger lurking 
‘neath the beautiful, even in such a scene as 
this! Here a large cowrie shell, covered 
with a soft transparent film, is being carried 
about by its living inmate. There a big 
crab seuttles awkwardly along the lovely 
groves and hides itself beneath the nearest 
boulder. Poke a stick under yon mass of 
coral : several gleams of living gold and red 
shoot out and disappear again before you 
have hardly had time to realise that you 
have disturbed some sleepy fishes enjoying 
their siesta. Now the flat, broad tail of a 
big eel, four or five feet long, is seen, with 
its head buried or hidden in a mass of sea- 
weed-covered coral, and gives good sport as 
it dashes and glides from port to port. You 
can see the beautiful spider shell, creamy 
white on the exterior, rich golden orange 
colour within, showing its curious projecting 
horns with their sharp points and bold 
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eurves. The pearly pink spiral shell with 
its living inmate is there too, and on the 
sandbank up yonder the sailors are digging 
for the turtles’ eggs, which are found in 
great numbers. Hundreds of soft, round, 


semi-transparent objects have been deposited 
in one hole just above high-water mark, and 


covered over with sand for the sun to hatch. 
Some of the smaller clam shells on the reef 
are of great beauty, a most delicate yellow 
in colour, while the larger variety grow to a 
weight of over a ton, no uncommon weight 
being six or seven hundredweight. Some of 
the coral boulders are wonderfully inlaid, 
bearing in some degree a grotesque resem- 
blance to the tattooing on the head of a Maori 
chief; then knee-deep we step into a morass 
of interlaced coral spires. Oh! the wonder 
of it at every turn; every second some 
fresh marvel showing itself. Would there 
were place in my picture to tell more of 
the reef-building polypifers, who do not 
flourish at greater depths than from twenty 
to thirty fathoms. Some reefs are the same 
now as in time-worn maps, showing little or 
no increase. Just for a moment a shadow 
crosses the picture, for we traverse a dead 
reef, a vast débris of crumbling grey coral 
and decayed shells, all a scene of marine 
desolation, as if the indefatigable Polyps, 
tired out by work, had given up its task and 
died : an ocean desert which Darwin so often 
speaks of. ‘Such dead portions of reef,” he 
says, “would generally lie at the leeward 
side. . . . The dead and submerged portions 
do not blend or slope into the living and 





perfect parts, but are separated from 

them by an abrupt line. In some 

instances small patches of living reef 

rise to the surface from the middle 

of the submerged and dead parts.” 

The sight saddens one, because it is 
hard to believe that such glorious beauty 
can fade or die; that my rainbow on fire 
can be dim and dark. 

But there is sadness connected with the 
Great Barrier Reef. Many is the brave 
ship that has miscalculated her position and 
foundered on this long rocky wall, with never 
a word of tiding of her or her ill-fated crew, 
till, perhaps years after, a broken spar or 
some remnant is washed up on to the beach 
of the mainland, telling its sad tale. It is 
but lately that some fishermen discovered, 
close to the outer edge, the remains of what 
had evidently been a large man-of-war, 
Spanish or Portuguese. Only her guns and 
anchor remained, imbedded in coral, which 
had grown over and covered them. All 
else had disappeared, broken up by the 
heavy, merciless seas rolling in from the vast 
Pacific, which lash themselves with remorse- 
less force on this solid barrier. No, not 
all else; encrusted together with rust and 
coral were found, also embedded, many rare 
old dollars, gold and silver, evidently a 
portion of the treasure carried by the ill- 
fated ship: possibly the life-earnings of some 
adventurous filibuster, or maybe the specie 
going out as pay for his most Catholic 
Majesty’s troops or sailors in his far Eastern 
possessions. No one can ever know or tell, 
not till the day dawns when the sea shall give 
up her dead. Whilst glancing at the coral 
glories we find ourselves in the vicinity of 
the Endeavour Reef, rendered historical by 
the stranding of that famous ship on its 
southern edge in 1779. From the meagre 
description and hurried sketch extant, the 
reef now presents the same appearance as 00 
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that dark August night long ago, when the 
reat navigator, brooding in painful silence 
over the dire misfortune that had overtaken 
him, could observe by the light of the moon 
the sheathing of his vessel float away piece- 
meal, as with each heave of the sea she beat 
her timbers on the jagged coral rock. As 
day broke the scene that opened to him was 
anything but hopeful. The boats were just 
inadequate to contain the whole ; it would 
result in the survival of the fittest, who, if 
spared to reach the shore, would only find a 
worse fate awaiting them at the hands of 
savages. Providence, however, was watch- 
ing over that scene. Falling calm during 
the night, and the ship being considerably 
lightened, she floated, and her captain find- 
ing her still sea-worthy, though leaky, named 
the low coral islands close to the scene of 
the disaster, “Hope Islands.” Yes, these 
memories crowd, as rock-cod, shark, and 
other rare specimens disport themselves. Now 
and again the huge heaps of rounded coral 
can be seen during the highest spring tides, 
rearing their rugged tops some feet above 
the surface of the surrounding blue. Often 


have such coral mounds warned the mariner 
of approaching danger, when the calm and 
placid water encircling them gave no indica- 


tion of the fatal rock beneath. Here the 
Great Barrier Reef resembles a narrow wall, 
over which at times the ocean spray mingles 
with the smoother water inside ; while a short 
distance beyond it juts out into the Pacific a 
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sharp promontory from which it expands 
westwards perhaps a mile in breadth, The 
whole extension abounds with material of 
historic interest, and if all the silent tales 
were told, and coral could bear us record, 
folios would not hold one half there is to 
tell. Through a small intricate passage 
marked on the charts, Cook again, when 
drifting in a calm with a heavy easterly 
swell, observing at night the heavy breakers 
on the reef, viewed his case as hopeless, but 
was, as he states himself, lifted over with the 
swell, and casting the lead, found sixteen 
fathoms smooth water. Farther north is 
marked, “ Wreck here,” with no tale, no 
record! Never a single word ! 

Here Captain Sinclair, of the Olinda, passed 
safely through, to suffer shipwreck farther on, 
though he ultimately reached Port Essington. 
There is Bligh’s entrance, where he passed 
through on his memorable boat voyage after 
the mutiny on the Bounty. Ah! it is sad to 
think of the brave sailors of some gaily- 
equipped Portuguese caravel, or perchance 
of a rich-laden Spanish galleon, finding a last 
resting-place in the fantastic-shaped caverns 
and submarine grottoes. But thoughts have 
wandered, and this is sadness. Let the dia- 
mond flash again, while I hear once more 
the coo of the turtle-dove and try and take 
it for the tern, while the gaudy golden fish 
dart in and out,.and my rainbow-coloured 
coral gleams in the Coral Sea of my imagi- 
nation. 








AN ENIGMA. 
By WILLIAM CANTON, Avruor or ‘‘A Lost Epic, anp otnEeR PorEms.”’ 


JHE following pages are taken from 

a series of letters which I re- 

ceived a year or two ago; and 

since no one is now left to be 

affected by the publication of 

them it can be no abuse of the writer’s confi- 

dence to put them to the use I have in view. 

Only by such extracts can I convey any elear 

impression of the character of the person 

chiefly concerned. I need but add that the 

writer of the letters was twice married, and 

that just before the death of his first wife 

their only child, a girl, died at the age of six 
weeks. 


“T never could understand why men should 
be so insanely set on their first-born being a 
boy. This of ours, I am glad to say, is a 
girl. I should have been pleased either way, 
but as a matter of fact I wanted a girl. I 
don’t know why, but somehow with a girl 
one feels that one has provided against the 
disillusionment, the discomfort, the home- 
lessness of old age and of mental and physical 
decrepitude.” 


“For one thing above all others I am 
grateful: that, so far as I can see, heredity 
has played no horrible pranks upon us. The 
poor little mortal is wholesome and shapel 
from her downy little poll to her little pink 
toe-nails. She could not have been lovelier 
if Math had made her out of flowers (or was 
it Gwindion? You remember the Mabino- 
gion). And she grips hard enough already 
to remind one of her remote arboreal an- 
cestors. One of God’s own ape-lets in the 
Tree of Life!” 


“Exultant! No, dear C.,—anything but 
that! Glad asI am, I am morbidly appre- 
hensive and alert to a myriad possibilities of 
misery. I am all quick. I feel as though I 
had shed my epidermis and had but ‘true 
skin’ for every breath and touch of mis- 
chance to play upon. 

“T have been through it all before. I was 
exultant then. I rode a bay trotting-horse, 
and was proud of heart and wore gloves in 
my cap. I feel sick at heart when I think 
how I was wrapped up in that child; how 
in my idolatry of her I clean forgot the 
savage irony of existence; how, when I 
was most unsuspecting, most unprepared 


—unarmed, naked,—I was—stabbed from 
behind ! 

“T know what you will say. I see the 
grave look on your face as you read this, 
Perhaps I ought not to write it. I have 
never said so much to any one before ; but 
that is what I felt—what I feel. 

“Do you think, if I can help it, I shall 
give any one a chance of surprising me so 
again? This poor little mite can bring my 
heart with a leap into my throat, or send it 
down shivering into my boots—that I can’t 
help—but never so long as I live, and dote 
on her as I may, never shall I again be taken 
at unawares. I have petrified myself against 
disaster. Sometimes as I am returning home 
in the grey dawn, sometimes even when I 
am putting the latch-key into the lock, I 
stop and hear an inward voice whispering, 
‘Baby is dead’; and I reply, ‘Then she is 
dead.’ The rest I suppress, ignore, refuse 
to feel or think. It is not pleasant schooling; 
but I think it is wise.” 


To this I presume I must have replied 
with the usual obvious arguments, for he 
writes later :— 

“No; I don’t think I lose more than I 
gain. Trust me, I take all I can get: only, 
I provide against reprisals. Yes; unfor- 
tunately all this does sound like Caliban on 
Setebos. Is that Caliban’s fault? Dear 
man, I know I shock you. I almost shock 
myself ; but how can J trust? Shall I bar- 
gain and say, ‘ You took the other: ensure 
me this one, and I will think you good and 
wise and merciful asa man’? And if I make 
no bargain, but simply profess belief that ‘all 
was for the best,’ will that destroy the me- 
mory of all that horror and anguish? Job! 
The author of ‘Job’ knew more about astro- 
nomy than he knew about fatherhood. 

“The anguish and horror were perchance 
meant for my chastening! Am I a man to 
be chastened in that way? Or will you say, 
Perhaps but for these you would have been 
a lost soul by this? To such questionings 
there is no end. As to selfishness, I will 
suffer anything for her sake; but how will 
she profit by my suffering for the loss of 
her ?” 


After an interval he wrote :— 
“You are very good to take so much 
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interest in the Heiress of the Ages. We 
have experienced some of the ordinary 
troubles—and let me gravely assure you 
that this is the single point in which she 
does resemble other children—but she is 
well at present and growing visibly. The 
Norse god who heard the growing of the 
grass and of the wool on the sheep’s back 
would have been stunned with the tintamarre 
of her development. 

“Thereto she noticeth. So saith her 
mother; so averreth the nurse, an expe- 
rienced and unimpeachable witness. Think 
of it, C.! As the human mind is the one 
reality amid phenomena, this young person 
is really establishing and giving permanence 
to certain bits of creation. To that extent 
the universe is the more solid on her 
account. 

“Nor are her virtue and excellency confined 
to noticing ; she positively radiates. Where 
she is, that is the sunny side of the house. 
Iam no longer surprised at the folk-belief 
about the passing of a maiden making the 
fields fertile. I observe that in the sheltered 
places where she is taken for an airing the 
temperature is the more genial, the trees are 
in greener leaf, and the red half of the apple 
is that nearest the road... . 

“Accept for future use this shrewd dis- 
covery from my experience. When a baby 
is restless and fretful, hold its hands / That 
steadies it. It is not used to the speed at 
which the earth revolves and the solar sys- 
tem whirls towards the starry aspect of 
Hercules (half a million miles a day!) Or 
it may be that coming out of the vortex of 
atoms it is sub-conscious of some sense of 
falling through the void. The gigantic 
paternal hands close round the warm, soft, 
twitching fists, soft as grass, and strong as 
the everlasting hills. 

“T wonder if those worthy old Accadians 
had any notion of this when they prayed, 
‘Hold Thou my hands.’” 


In several subsequent letters he refers 
to the growth and the charming ways of 
the “ little quadruped,” the “ quadrumanous 
angel,” the “bishop” (from an odd resem- 
blance in the pose of ‘the head to the late 
Bishop of Manchester). One passage must 
be given :— 

“Tt is an ‘animal most gracious and be- 
nignant,’ as Francesca calls Dante. Propped 
up with cushions, she will sit for half an hour 
on the rug at my feet while I am writing, 
content to have her fluffy heii atted at the 
end of every second paragvay.a. 


“This evening she and I had the study to 
ourselves. She on my knee, cosily snuggling 
within my arm, with a tiny hand clasped 
about each thumb. We were sitting by the 
window, and the western sky was filled with 
a lovely green light, which died out very 
slowly. It was the strangest and dreamiest 
of after-glows. She was curiously quiet and 
contented. As she sat like that, my mind 
went back to that old life of mine, that past 
which seems so many centuries away ; and I 
remembered how that poor little white crea- 
ture of those unforgettable six weeks sat 
where she was now sitting—so unlike her, so 
white and frail and old-womanish, with her 
wasted arms crossed before her, and her thin, 
worn face fading, fading, fading away into 
the everlasting dark. Why does—how can 
things like these happen ? 

“She would have been nine now if she 
had lived. How she would have loved this 
tiny sister !” 


“You remember what I said about holding 
the child’s hands? When I went to bed 
very late last night, the words, ‘Hold Thou 
my hands,’ kept floating about in my mind, 
and then there grew on me the most perplex- 
ing half-recollection of a lovely air. I could 
not remember it quite, but it simply haunted 
me. Then, somehow, these words seemed to 
grow into it and out of it :— 


Hold Thou my hands! 
In grief and joy, in hope and fear, 
Lord, let me feel that Thou art near, 
Hold Thou my hands ! 


If e’er by doubts 
Of Thy good fatherhood depressed, 
I cannot find in Thee my rest, 
Hold Thou my hands! 


Hold Thou my hands,— 
These passionate hands too quick to smite, 
These hands so eager for delight,— 


Hold Thou my hands ! 


And when at length, 
With darkened eyes and fingers cold, 
I seek some last loved hand to hold, 
Hold Thou my hands! 


“T could endure it no longer, so I woke N. 
his wife]. I was as gentle, gradual, consi- 
erate as possible !—just as if she were wak- 

ing naturally. And she re-mon-strai-ed / ‘The 
idea of waking any one at three in the mcrn- 
ing te Sv ther about a tune!’ Dear, dear! 
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“Well, it was from ‘The Yeoman of the 
Guard.’ You will know where by the rhythm 
and refrain !” 


As the months went by the “ benign 
anthropoid ” developed into a “ stodgy vola- 
tile elephant with a precarious faculty of 
speech,” and her father affected to be en- 
grossed in ethnological and linguistic studies 
based on observation of her experiments in 
life and language. I now extract without 
further interpolation, merely premising that 
frequent intervals elapsed between the writ- 
ing of the various passages, and that they 
themselves are but a small selection from 
many similar :— 

“The ‘ golden ephelant’ is unquestionably 
of Early-English origin. Perpend: we in 
our degeneracy say ‘milk’; she preserves 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘meolc.’ Hengist and Horsa 
would recognise heras a kinswoman. Through 
the long ages between them and her, the 
pleasant guttural pronunciation of the ancient 
pastures has been discarded by all but the 
traditional dairyman, and even he has modi- 
fied the o into wu. Similarly a ‘wheel’ is a 
‘hwéol.’ But, indeed, she is more A-S than 
the Anglo-Saxons themselves. All her verbs 
end in ‘en,’ even ‘I am-en.’” 


“It is singularly interesting to me to watch 
the way in which she adapts words to her 
purposes. She uses ‘ knee’ for ‘to sit down.’ 
To-day she made me ‘ knee’ in the arm-chair 
beside her. ‘Too big’ expresses, comically 
enough sometimes, all kinds of impossibility. 
She asked me to play one of her favourite 
tunes. ‘Pappa cannot, dearie.’ ‘Oh!’— 
with much surprise—‘ Too big ?’” 


‘She delights in music and drawing. It 
is curious how sharp she is to recognise 
things. She picked out a baby in a picture 
the other day, and discovered a robin among 
the flowers and leaves high up on a painted 
panel of the mirror. What a contrast to the 
grown men of half-savage tribes one reads of, 
who cannot distinguish a house from a tree 
in a drawing! She has, too, quite an extra- 
ordinary ear for rhyme and rhythm. I find, 
to my amazement, that she can fill in the 
rhymes of a nonsense poem of thirty lines ; 
and when she does not know the words of a 
verse, she times out the metre with the right 
number of blanks. 

“One is puzzled, all the while, to know 
how much she understands. In one of her 
rhymes she sings, ‘ Birds are singing in the 
bowers.’ The other day as she was chanting 


it a dog went by, ‘That, bowers!’ (bow- 
wows !) she cried suddenly, pointing to the 
dog.” 


“To-day she was frightened for the first 
time. We heard her roaring, ‘ No, no,’ in 
great wrath in the garden. A sparrow had 
dropped on the grass somewhere near her, 
and she was stamping and waving her hands . 
in a perfect panic. When she found it was 
not to be driven away, she came sweeping in 
like a little elephant, screaming for ‘mamma’ 
to take up arms against that audacious 
‘dicken.’ It was really ludicrous to see her 
terrorised by that handful of feathers. 

“Yet she is not a bit afraid of big things. 
The dog in the kennel barked the first time 
she went near him. ‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, with 
a little laugh of surprise, ‘coughing!’ Now 
she says, ‘He not bark; only say good- 
morning.’ She must kiss the donkey’s fore- 
head; she invites the mother-hen to shake 
hands, and the other day she was indignant 
that I would not hold a locomotive till she 
‘t’oked it dear head.’ She has a comfortable 
notion that things in general were intended 
for her. If she wants a cow or a yoke of 
horses with the ploughman for a plaything, 
it is but to ‘ask my pappa’ and have. The 
wind and the rain and the moon ‘ walking’ 
come out to see her, and the flowers ‘ wake 
up’ with the same laudable object.” 


“Yes; a child has a civilising effect. I 
feel that I am less of a bear than I was. It 
is with some men as it is with the black- 
thorn : the little white flower comes out first, 
and then the whole gnarled faggot breaks 
into leaf.” 


“T came to-day across a beautiful little bit 
from the letters of Marcus Aurelius. ‘On 
my return from Lorium I found my little 
lady—domnulam meam—in a fever; later: 
‘You will be glad to hear that. our little one 
is better and running about the room.’ The 
old Emperor was one of ourselves. Indeed, 
look at his face in those marble busts in the 
Museum ; he might have been a man of our 
own generation. It was he, I remember, who 
wrote, ‘ One prays—How shall I not lose my 
little son? Do thou pray thus—How shall 
I not be afraid to lose him?’ Ah, how shall 
I not be afraid !” 


“T fear I must weary you with these 
‘trivial fond records.’ Really she is very 
interesting. ‘Ever what you doing?’ ‘ Upon 
my word!’ ‘Dear iccle c’eature!’ ‘Poor 
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my hands! ’—just as people used to say, 
‘Good my lord !’” 


“ What heartless little wretches they are 
after all! Sometimes, when I ask her for a 
kiss, she puts her head aside and coolly re- 
lies, ‘I don’t want to!’ What can you say 
tothat? One must respect her individuality, 
though she is but a child. Now and again 
she has her tender moments: ‘I shut-a door 
and leave poor you?’ ‘Yes, you did, dear.’ 
‘I stay with you !’—which means inexpres- 
sible things. You should see the odd coax- 
ing way in which she says, “ My father !’ 
Then this to her doll : ‘ Youcry ? I kiss you. 
You not cry no more.’” 


“By the way, she has got a new play- 
thing. I do not know what suggested the 
idea; I don’t think it came from any of us. 
Lately she has taken to nursing an invisible 
‘iecle gaal’ (little girl) whom she wheels 
about in her toy perambulator, puts carefully 
to bed, and generally makes much of. This 
is—‘ Yourn iccle baby, pappa, old man!’ if 
you please. When I sit down, this accession 
to the family is manifest to her on my right 
knee; and she sits on my left and calls it a 
‘nice lovely iccle thing.’ When she goes to 
bed she takes Struwwelpeter, Sambo (a sweet 
being in black india-rubber), and, of all 
people, Mrs. Grundy ; and when she has been 
tucked in she makes place for ‘ yourn iccle 
baby,’ which, of course, I have to give her 
with due care. It is very odd to see her 
put her hands together for it, palms upward, 
and to hear her assurance, ‘I not let her fall, 


9»? 


pappa. 


“What droll little brains children have! 
In Struwwelpeter, as probably you are not 
aware, naughty Frederic hurts his leg, and 
has to be put to bed ; and 


‘The doctor came and shook his head, 
And gave him nasty physic too.’ 


This evening, as baby was prancing about in 
her night-dress, her mother told her she would 
catch cold, and then she would be ill and 


would have to be put to bed. ‘ And will the 
doctor come and shook my head ?’ she asked 
eagerly. Of course we laughed outright ; 
but the young person was right for all that. 
If the doctor was to do any good, it could 
not conceivably have been by shaking his 
own head !” 


“I told you about her invisible playmate. 
Both N. [his wife] and I have been wonder- 
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ing whether the child is only what is called 
making-believe, or whether she really sees 
anything. I suppose you have read Galton’s 
account of the power of visualising, as he 
calls it ; that is, of actually seeing outside of 
one the appearance of things that exist only 
in imagination. He says somewhere that 
this faculty is very strongly developed in 
some young children, who are beset for years 
with the difficulty of distinguishing between 
the objective and the subjective. It is hard to 
say how one should act in a case of this sort. 
To encourage her in this amusement might 
lead to some morbid mental condition; to 
try to suppress it might be equally injurious, 
for this appears to be a natural faculty, 
not a disease. Let nature have her own 
way ? 

“Tf I rest my foot on my right knee to un- 
lace my boot, she pulls my foot away— 
‘Pappa, you put yourn foot on yourn iccle 
baby.’ She won’t sit on my right knee at 
all until I have pretended to transfer the 
playmate to the other.” 


“This girl is going to be a novelist. We 
have got a rival to the great Mrs. Harris. 
She has invented Mrs. Briss. No one knows 
who Mrs. Briss is. Sometimes she seems 
to mean herself ; at other times it is clearly 
an interesting and inscrutable third per- 
son.” 


“The poor wee ape is ill. The doctor 
doesn’t seem to understand what is the 
matter with her. We must wait a day or 
two for some development.” 


“How these ten days and nights have 
dragged past! Do not ask me about her. I 
cannot write. I cannot think.” 


“My poor darling is dead! I hardly know 
whether I am myself alive. Half of my 
individuality has left me. I do not know 
myself. 

“Can you believe this? J cannot; and 
yet I saw it. A little while before she died 
I heard her speaking in an almost inaudible 
whisper. I knelt down and leaned over her. 
She looked curiously at me and said faintly : 
‘ Pappa, I not let her fall.’ ‘Who, dearie ?’ 
‘Yourn iccle baby. I gotten her in here.’ 
She moved her wasted little hand as if to 
lift a fold of the bed-clothes. I raised them 
gently for her, and she smiled like her old 
self. How can I tell the rest ? 

“Close beside her lay that other little 
one, with its white worn face and its poor 
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arms crossed in that old-womanish fashion 
in front of her. Its large, suffering eyes 
looked for a moment into mine, and then 
my head seemed filled with mist and my 
ears buzzed. 

“TI saw that. It was not hallucination. 
It was there. 

“ Just think what it means, if that actu- 
ally happened. Think what must have been 
going on in the past, and I never knew. I 
remember, now, she never called it ‘mamma’s 
baby’; it was always ‘yourn.’ Think of the 
future, now that they are both— what ? 
Gone 4 

“Tf it actually happened! I saw it. Iam 
sane, strong, in sound health. I saw it—saw 
it—do you understand? And yet how in- 
credible it is !” 
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Some months passed before I heard again 
from my friend. In his subsequent letters 
which grew rarer and briefer as time went 
on, he never again referred to his loss or to 
the incident which he had described. His 
silence was singular, for he was naturally very 
communicative. But what most surprised 
me was the absolute change of character that 
seemed to have been brought about in an 
instant—literally in the twinkling of an eye, 
One glimpse of the Unseen (as he called it) 
and the embittered recollections of bereaye. 
ment, the resentment, the distrust, the spirit 
of revolt were all swept into oblivion. Even 
the new bereavement had no sting. There 
was no anguish of loss ; there were no words 
of desolation. The man simply stood at 
gaze, stunned with amazement. 
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JHE first English child born in the 
district of Pampanga, in the 
Island of Luzon, certainly de- 
served what it received, a 
“No. 1 good klisstening.” 

No Protestant church nor 
clergy being permitted in the Philippine 
Islands, the babies had to wait for that cere- 
mony till an English war-ship arrived, when 
the chaplain usually had to do duty whole- 
sale. 

On one occasion three children (one being 
nearly two years old) were baptized in our 
house, a large shell, locally called ‘“Tac- 
lobo,” * forming an appropriate if novel font. 

But on the occasion referred to, the wife of 
one of the civil engineers on my husband’s 
staff, being Italian and a Roman Catholic, 
wished her infant to be baptized into that 
faith, so in that case there were no difficulties 
in the way. 

In order to be present we left Manila early 
in the morning by steamer, and sailed across 
the beautiful bay, which is large enough to 
hold all the fleets of the world. We took 
three hours to reach the other side, not steam- 
ing « la Teutonic. Meantime we were re- 
galed with a Spanish breakfast of twelve or 
more courses, consisting of meat, fowl, eggs, 
rice and tomatoes flavoured with cuttle-fish, 


* Trictacna. 
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passing on to fish and ending with sweets 
and a delicious cup of coffee, to our taste 
usually the best part of the repast. 

Having reached the other side of the bay, 
we entered the Rio Grande de la Pampanga, 
whose windings were something wonderful, 
at times almost forming a figure eight. 

There were mountains in the distance, but 
here, as at Manila, the scenery was flat 
as a pancake. 

The banks were wooded in most places 
with the nipa-tree, a kind of palm (resem- 
bling, but smaller than, the coco), from 
which is produced the ‘so-called nipa wine, 
really a very strong spirit, on which the 
natives when so disposed can lull themselves 
into forgetfulness at a small cost. The spirit 
is also stated to be an excellent remedy for 
inflammation of the eyes. 

Several flocks of white herons rose at our 
approach ; one of them numbered thirty 
birds, a beautiful sight, their snow-white 
plumage gleaming in the bright sunlight. 

After an hour’s steaming up the river we 
land at Guagua, and drive over a very rough 
and bad road to San Fernando, a small town 
in the usual native style—huts made of 
bamboo and thatched with the long leaves of 
the coco-palm, the better-class houses of wood, 
and all raised two or three feet from the 
ground on account of the floods which in the 
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Mestiza Girl in native attire. 


rainy season transform the place into one 
vast lake, while the roads alternate between 
mud in the rainy and dust in the dry season. 
The houses are gaily painted in blue and 
green, crude enough to make esthetic hair 
stand on end; their chief beauty generally 
being the flooring of polished wood, which is 
often very fine, and I have even seen a floor- 
ing of plaited cane, curiously wrought, and 
rather more elastic than one is accustomed to. 
_ As there is an enormous duty on glass, 
Its place is generally supplied by oyster- 
shells, cut very fine and set into small squares 
of wood, forming picturesque windows, which 
do not serve the usual purpose, for they are 
not transparent enough tosee through, though 
they very well obscure the too bright light 
of the tropical sun. 
we arrive at San Fernando the usually 
sleepy little town is showing signs of a 
fiesta” in prospect—flags and decorations 


of flowers and evergreens, Chinese lanterns 
—24 


in profusion—and crowds are gathering in 
the streets. 

A short rest, a hasty lunch, for already it 
is time to dress for the great ceremony. A 
band strikes up under our windows, and 
the guests begin to arrive. As there are no 
other Europeans in the place, the god-parents 
are the chief people of the town, rich Mes- 
tizos—that is the name applied to half- 
native, half-foreign—in this case the foreign 
element being Chinese. 

The godmother is the first to arrive, re- 
splendent in the picturesque and elegant 
dress worn by all the natives of the Fili- 
pinas, rich and poor alike, and which only 
varies in texture according to position and 
wealth, the cotton skirt of the poorest pea- 
sant being cut in the same style as the silken 
robe of the rich. 

The commadre (godmother) wore a saya, 
or skirt of crimson satin, brocaded in amber, 
the short white camisa of pita, made from 
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the silk of the pine-apple embroidered so deli- 
cately as to resemble lace (its wide sleeves 
starched so stiffly that they stood out like 
balloons), while a kerchief of the same mate- 
rial was pinned across the breast. She was 
literally blazing with diamonds, and was also 
wearing the upper skirt, called ¢apis, of 
black brocade, without which no native 
woman will leave her own dwelling. This 
is pinned as tightly as possible round the 
limbs, and makes walking difficult; it is to 
the native what putting on a bonnet is to an 
Englishwoman. 

By this time most of the guests have ar- 
rived, the ladies all in the same style, but in 
different colours, each with her luxuriant 
black hair tightly coiled into a glistening 
twist at the back of the head, on each side of 
it a spray of diamonds; indeed, there are 
diamonds wherever they can be arranged on 
neck and arms, and even on the shoes. They 
all wear sandals with an embroidered front 
and no back; and on one damsel letting her 
foot peep out from her shoe, behold she wore 
no stockings ! 

I made a point of inspecting them one by 
one, and found that they were all equally 
innocent of hose. All covered with diamonds, 
and not a puir of stockings in the crowd ! 

Indeed, they were rather fond, while en- 
joying a cigarette, of tilting off the shoe and 
displaying a brown but small and elegant foot, 
their hands and feet being remarkably small 
and well-formed. 

The men also wore native costume, of 
course, which consists of a white shirt, often 
made of “abacd,” a thin, semi-transparent 
material made from hemp, but occasionally 
of ordinary calico—said garment being worn 
outside of a pair of dark trousers; a stud in 
the shirt and a ring on a finger worth several 
hundred pounds being no unusual accompa- 
niment—a combination which to our Western 
eyes looked rather peculiar. But buying 
diamonds is their way of investing money, 
and it is quite common for a man to put alla 
year’s earnings from crops, &c., into a single 
ornament for his wife, while the number and 
purity of her gems is an indication of his 
wealth. False or imitation stones are un- 
known, and the natives are good judges of 
the purity and brilliance of these gems. 

The street is now a mass of human beings, 
shouting, laughing, singing, but all merry 
and good-natured, waiting to see the show. 
I fear they were sadly disappointed, at least 
as far as the foreigners were concerned, for 
the mother of the babe and I were the only 
European women, and in quiet English dress 
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were not much to look at. But the babe was 
gorgeous. It was strapped down tightly ip 
a sort of basket which looked like one pillow 
on top of another, and was nearly smothered 
in lace. Over everything was thrown a mag. 
nificent lace shawl, like a bride’s veil, looped 
up on one side in an immense knot of white 
ribbon. The infant was carried by the nurse 
a cross-looking specimen in rainbow-coloured 
garments. 

The ladies donned their black lace man- 
tillas, which hid their faces entirely, and 
without which they would not enter the holy 
building. Though only a few yards distant 
we went in carriages to the church, escorted 
by the band, which continued to play vigor- 
ously outside of the building all the time of 
the ceremony. 

The church, an immense building, was 
crammed to the door, and it was with diffi- 
culty thaf way was made for us, but at last 
we were all in our places in front of the altar, 
where three padres in magnificent vestments 
were ready to perform the ceremony. Bells 
were ringing, the organ pealing, while an 
orchestra added its quota to the noise, and in 
the din of such mixed sounds we could hear 
nothing. 

We were each given a lighted candle about 
a yard long, and when I turned round from 
my place beside the mother it was a curious 
sight that met my gaze. 

The church was quite dark except for the 
candles on the altars and in our hands, so 
one saw only vaguely in the background a 
sea of eager dark faces. Nearer the veiled 
faces of the women, and standing in a semi- 
circle round us, our body-guard of fair-faced, 
handsome Englishmen, each carrying his 
lighted candle and trying to look solemn as 
befitted the occasion. 

After the usual rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the priests changed their vestments 
and we all went in procession to a side chapel, 
where stood the font, and the baptism proper 
was performed, and the child named Lucy 
Maria Augusta Faustina Fernanda For- 
tunata, the first name being for the mother, 
second for the godmother, third the saint 
on whose day she was born, and Fernanda ip 
honour of her birthplace. 

At last it was all over, and we were thank- 
ful to escape from the building, where the 
heat was suffocating. The band escorted us 
back to the house, where it continued to play 
during dinner and at intervals all the even- 
ing. 

The ladies amused themselves by throwing 
coppers to the crowd, who scrambled eagerly 
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for them. Fireworks in profusion were sent 
off, and a reception took place, when all the 
principal people of the town crowded in to 
pay their respects. 

The noise, the heat and the fatigue made 
us really glad when they all took their depar- 
ture and allowed us to snatch a few hours’ 
rest before our early start on the following 
morning. 

The father of the infant had no part what- 
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ever in the day’s proceedings. The god- 
parents took the whole management into 
their own hands, and as the day came to 
an end congratulated themselves on its suc- 
cess. 

The godfather had picked up from the 
Chinese a few words of pigeon-English, and 
informed me with pride that they had given 
the little stranger in their midst a “No, 1 
good klisstening.” 
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HAT is boiling? The writer 
has asked this question many 
times of unscientific friends, 
and usually receives for 
answer that “ Water boils 
when steam comes out of the 
spout of the kettle,” a piece of 

information which can hardly be considered 

exhaustive, and is moreover only true when 
the orifice through which the steam enters 
the spout is considerably below the surface 
of the water in the kettle. Before enter- 
ing upon the consideration of boiling points, 
it will be, therefore, as well to ascertain what 
is really meant by boiling. It is not merely 
the transition of a liquid into a vapour, be- 
cause this may take place so slowly as to be 
imperceptible at any special moment, and we 
then call the process evaporation. If we 
heat the liquid, evaporation takes place more 
rapidly, and in ordinary language we “ see 
steam” * rising from its surface. If the 
heating be still continued, a temperature is 
presently reached at which not merely the 
surface layers but the whole body of the 
liquid enters upon the transition stage, large 
bubbles of vapour rise from the interior, and 
if the heat be applied long enough continue 
to do so until the liquid has completely dis- 
appeared.t This free and rapid discharge of 
vapour from a liquid mass is called boiling, 
and the temperature at which it takes place 
the boiling point. 

It may seem superfluous to observe that 
there are more boiling points than the boil- 
ing point of water, yet a considerable num- 








«it is hardly necessary to remind “the reader that true 
am” or vapour cannot be seen. What is visible to us 
consists of a cloud of minute water-drops. condensed from the 
Vapour as it comes into contact with the colder surrounding air. 
+ There may, however, be slight variations of temperature in 
different parts of the liquid unless it be kept gently stirred. 


ber of persons so seldom have any other 
brought under their notice, that they not in- 
frequently speak as if it were really the only 
one, and moreover as if it were quite inde- 
pendent of any external conditions and never 
varied. Were this the case many scientific 
calculations would be considerably simplified ; 
but on the other hand it is much to be 
doubted whether either scientists or non- 
scientists would appreciate the very extra- 
ordinary world in which they would be called 
on to live; for a common boiling point 
would mean that under the same external 
conditions all bodies would be in the solid, 
liquid or gaseous state together. Therefore 
we should have either nothing to eat, nothing 
to drink, or nothing to breathe. In other 
words, life would be impossible, or would be 
adapted to conditions very different from 
those with which experience has made us 
familiar ; and it is partly by giving to every 
substance its own boiling point, or rather its 
own set of boiling points, for the fixed tem- 
perature even for the same substance is a fal- 
lacy, that nature has rendered our physical 
environment suitable to our needs. 

What is generally understood by the boil- 
ing point of water is a temperature of 212° 
on the Fahrenheit thermometric scale,* but 
Alpine climbers know well that on a high 
mountain water boils at a very much lower 
temperature than this—on the summit of 
Mont Blanc at 184°. The reason is that at 
these altitudes the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere is greatly reduced, since the density of 
the air decreases with distance from the 
earth’s surface, so that the water is able to 
expand with greater ease on the application 


* All temperatures referred to in this article are, in ac- 
cordance with the popular English usage, reckoned by the 
Fahrenheit scale. 
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of heat, and consequently passes more readily 
into the vaporous condition, in which the 
volume of a given mass of any substance is 
always far greater than that of the same 
mass when liquid. The boiling point of a 
liquid is therefore seen to depend not only 
on temperature but on external pressure, and 
the boiling point of water at 212° corresponds 
to what is called ‘‘a pressure of one atmo- 
sphere,” approximately 15 lbs. to the square 
inch, or a pressure capable of supporting 
the column of mercury in a mercurial baro- 
meter at a height of 29-9 inches. This is the 
average pressure of the atmosphere at the 
sea-level, and if it is reduced the boiling 
point is lowered, while if it is increased the 
boiling point is raised. Thus for a pressure 
of 28°9 inches, which would be that of the 
atmosphere at about 1,000 feet above the 
sea-level, the boiling point is lowered nearly 
two degrees Fahr., and for a pressure of 31 
inches it is raised from 212° to 213°8.° A 
very curious result is arrived at if we place 
a vessel of water in the receiver of an air- 
pump, and reduce the pressure to 006 of an 
atmosphere, for then the water boils at 32°, 
viz. at its freezing point at ordinary atmo- 
spheric pressure. Since it is quite possible 
with modern appliances to produce a vacuum 
so nearly perfect that the pressure is reduced 
to the millionth of an atmosphere, it will 
be readily understood that not only can 
water be made to boil at its usual freezing 
point, but at a very much lower temperature 
still. This sounds strange to the uninitiated, 
but, as we shall presently see, not only are 
there substances which can be made to boil at 
very low temperatures, but which require 
them in order to do so at all. Even among 
those bodies which at the ordinary atmo- 
spheric pressure maintain the liquid state, 
there are very great differences in the tempe- 
rature of the boiling point. Thus at a pres- 
sure of one atmosphere, water boils at 212°, 
as we have seen, but under the same condi- 
tions alcohol, which is far more volatile than 
water (i.¢. passes more readily into the state 
of vapour), boils at 172°2°, and ether at 
93°8°, which is more than four degrees below 
the normal temperature of the human body, 
“‘blood-heat,” as it is called. 

Since boiling is the rapid transition state 
between liquid and vapour, the boiling point 
of any substance is not only that at which its 
liquid vaporizes, but also that at which its 
vapour liquefies. Thus water boils or passes 
bodily into steam at 212°, but steam also 
liquefies at 212°. We have a parallel to this 
in freezing and melting. Freezing water 


and melting ice both have a temperature of 
32° under the ordinary atmospheric pres. 
sure, and the freezing point is always the 
same as the melting point for the same sub- 
stance. 

Since increase of pressure retards the 
vaporization of a liquid by making expan- 
sion more difficult, it of course facilitates the 
liquefaction of a gas by assisting the process 
of contraction. Consequently many gases 
are capable of being liquefied by pressure 
alone, though only when they are below 
what is called their critical temperature (diffe- 
rent for every different gas), above which 
cold as well as pressure becomes necessary, 
Substances whose critical temperature is 
high, such as water-vapour and sulphuric 
acid, are the most readily liquefied by pres- 
sure. Those in which it is low require 
the addition of many atmospheres of pres- 
sure in order to pass into the liquid state; 
and there are some in which it is so low that 
pressure only, however great, is insufficient, 
and the aid of powerful freezing mixtures 
has to be called in. Oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen are the most remarkable examples of 
gases having very low critical temperatures, 
and it is only in modern times that their li- 
quefaction has been accomplished at all. They 
were long thought to be “ permanent gases,” 
It is now understood, however, that such a 
substance as an absolutely permanent gas 
does not exist. All can be liquefied pro- 
vided a sufficiently low temperature is at- 
tainable, and that temperature is the boil- 
ing point of the substance in its liquid 
state. 

The boiling points of oxygen and nitrogen 
are respectively 375°8° and 356° (Fahr.) 
below the freezing point of water, and there- 
fore these are the highest temperatures at 
which they can be seen as liquids. The most 
remarkable liquefaction which has yet been 
accomplished, however, is that of air. The 
two gases of which it is almost entirely com- 
posed are oxygen and nitrogen, and since 
these have different boiling points, it would 
naturally be supposed (as it was supposed) 
that they would liquefy separately, the oxy- 
gen which has the higher boiling point first, 
and the nitrogen afterwards. So indubitable 
did this reasoning appear, that though some 
few years ago a small quantity of liquid 
atmospheric air was actually produced by 
two continental scientists, they were told 
that they must have been mistaken, and that 
their supposed liquid air was not air at all. 
The audience which was so fortunate as to 
witness Professor Dewar’s remarkable ex- 
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riments at the Royal Institution on the air was compelled to evaporate with com- 
10th of June last, received ocular demon- parative deliberation. 
stration that the too confident critics were The explanation of air liquefying as air in 
wrong. Liquid asmospheric air was produced _ spite of the different boiling points of oxygen 
in considerable quantities, and some of it and nitrogen lies in the fact that the internal 
poured into a wineglass and handed round pressure at which these gases exist in the 
for inspection. It was at first inastate of atmosphere is not the same, the density of 
violent ebullition, but this soon ceased, and a oxygen being only 4, while that of nitrogen 
gentle and finally almost imperceptible effer- is ¢ of the density of any given mass of atmo- 
yescence took its place, the liquid air being spheric air. Consequently, under the same 
apparently in no hurry whatever to resume _ external pressure the liquefaction of nitrogen 
its ordinary gaseous condition. This was is accelerated just enough to make its boiling 
not the least striking part of a most striking point coincide with that of oxygen. A very 
experiment, for at ordinary temperatures strange and as yet unexplained fact is that 
tons of pressure to the square inch would not this cause appears to cease operation when 
have retained the air in a liquid state, yet air is vaporizing instead of liquefying. We 
there it was in an open vessel and apparently should of course expect that it would do so 
exposed to the temperature of the lecture as air; it does not; the nitrogen whose boil- 
room, but it was apparently only. All liquids ing point is lowest, evaporates first and the 
when boiling absorb heat, and liquid air is oxygen afterwards, yet the greater density 
no exception to the rule; therefore on being of the former should retard its evaporation 
poured into the glass it immediately absorbed just as it assisted its liquefaction. This is a 
all the heat it could get from that source,and _ physical puzzle which will doubtless be solved 
there was no other available save the imme- __ before long, but in the meantime the scientific 
diately surrounding air, but this air was itself world seems to have received a double illus- 
just given off from the liquid state, and was tration of the saying, “Rien n’est certain 
at the low temperature of the boiling point. que l’imprévu,” first, in discovering that air 
In consequence sufficient heat was not forth- liquefies as air, and then that it does not 
coming to maintain ebullition, and the liquid evaporate as air. 
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THE ETHICS OF A DINNER PARTY. 
By LADY MAGNUS. 
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all directions, social equally with part confusedly content with the new 

economic, the current of this lamps for old, the numerous patent twink- 

democratic age seems definitely ling illuminations which the “higher” and 

set towards decentralization and the “technical” education are supplying to 

the division of labour. In mat- us in place of the stars and the darkness, 
ters economic it is all past lamenting, so Buton the social side, where weighty matters 
long now is it since the apprentice ceased can be adjusted neither by scientists nor 
to learn his craft and to woo his master’s statistics, and where, whether for making or 
daughter in the leisurely and limited fashion for moralizing, steam power availeth not at 
which once prevailed. As utterly extinct ll, a prejudice in favour of hand work over 
is he as the master’s daughter herself, who, machine work, a preference for spontaneity 
“with long-lashed eyes abased,” no longer over system, may with some diffidence be 
binds her hair at the bidding of her mother, avowed, and a mild protest perhaps be per- 
but alert and spectacled, the rather evades mitted against the factory principle of sub- 
both obligations under the guidance of an _ division of labour being introduced into the 
alma mater, who perhaps strikes some of us drawing-room. Whether entertaining be 
as more of a Chinese than a British matron considered as an art or as an obligation, the 
inher methods. On the economic side it is practice of inviting guests and then hiring 
all probably right enough, and if not as people to entertain them must surely be 
exultant as the younger generation would condemned. As art such custom is inartistic, 
have us, we have grown for the most and as ethics indefensible. Artistically, it 
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belongs to the order which in decoration 
makes painted iron do duty for carved wood; 
and, ethically, it distinctly sins against that 
elementary moral law which bids each one 
of us to bear his own individual burden 
without shift or evasion of responsibility, 
and some few moral laws are left to us which 
come down, like the Nasmyth hammer, with 
proportionate force on big things or on little. 
When a dinner party is arranged on the plan 
of the dinner being “ done out,” at so much 
per head, and artists are engaged on like 
terms to play or perform in the evening, the 
more excellent way and the more directly 
hospitable would seem to be for the hostess 
to issue free passes from a selected list of 
restaurants and music-halls, fixing the date 
in the usual way, but permitting some range 
of choice to her guests between a vegetarian 
and an epicurean menu, and perhaps letting a 
“little music ” be interpreted on liberal lines 
as inclusive of Sarasate and skirt-dancing. 
“Every dinner,” says Thackeray, “is good 
that is good of its kind,” and in so far as it 
Ciffers frum its kind, we would add, and 
approaches the machine-made type, it is, 
however excellent, less than good. The 
ideal dinner party, the one constructed on 
ethical principles, gives due thought to its 
dinner and due thought to its party, since 


each depends on each in the Tennysonian 
definition for any full measure of success in 
either. Some people seem to give the one 
and some the other, whilst it is only in com- 


bination that an ideal is reached. ‘Good 
of its kind” is the secret of success for menu 
and for guest, a generous extension of the 
ordinary style of living rather than an 
ambitious innovation on it. To this end the 
courses should harmonize to the level best 
of the native service, their sequence unjarred 
by bought dish or gloved greengrocer, and 
the guests should be chosen from those 
whose tastes, tempers, and habits are con- 
genial ; zoological temptations, the claims of 
family, and even, within limits, of character, 
being righteously and rigidly resisted. The 
family dinner party, to which sisters, cousins, 
and aunts are bidden, is perhaps the greatest 
sinner against the ideal ; and John Kenyon, 
we know, carried his fear of it so far as not 
always to ask husband and wife together to 
those delightful breakfasts and dinners of 
his which have become historical. Short of 
this heroism, however, it may be at least 
conceded that true hospitality concerns itself 
for the enjoyment of its guests, and for this 
purpose it is surely less essential that the close 
companion of two hours should be a relation 


of one’s host, or an in-every-respect-estimabl 
citizen, or even a distinguished one, than 
that he or she should be companionable, 
Pleasure, not philanthropy, is here the im. 
mediate duty; entertaining the halt, the 
maim, and the blind falls into another cate. 
gory, and hence we think that a hasty and 
superficial judgment which detects snobbish. 
ness in a host’s elimination of social cripples 
from his table. “I have known him go 
long,” “She was a friend of my youth,” 
though conclusive as a claim on one’s purse 
or one’s patience, and even possibly convine- 
ing for country house hospitality, where the 
burden is at once more diffused and more 
individual, may hardly count as a just plea 
for dinner invitations where it is, in truth, 
not the host but the fellow-guests on whom 
the pre-historic yoke is laid. There are 
plenty of opportunities in lunches, in little 
dinners, and in club dinners, at either one 
of which a good-natured notability may be 
got to assist, for doing a turn to an impos- 
sible he or she, but dinner parties are justi- 
fied of enjoyment rather than of triendship, 
and that morality it seems to us is the more 
comprehensive which keeps the two distinct, 
And the distinction implies no disloyalty to 
the higher obligation, for friendships—has 
the word indeed a plural ?—will never be so 
many as to constitute a serious embarrass- 
ment of choice, whilst the intimacies which 
lightly pass for friendships were surely never 
meant to be socially eternal. Such may 
exist and cease to be from a dozen different 
causes, all short of deliberate intention, and 
it is rather a condition of growth than of 
fashion that makes one’s intimacies, like 
one’s clothes, sometimes no longer fit us 
comfortatly or becomingly. 

Companionable is undoubtedly the first 
qualification for dinner guests; the word is 
sufficiently suggestive, and its dictionary 
definition of “fit for good fellowship” leaves 
little to be added to it. Yet even as where 
all shades harmonize there should still bea 
prevailing tone of colour about a well- 
decorated room or a well-dressed woman, 80 
a dinner party should have its dominant 
note, and the key we would suggest should 
be set something lower than the very latest 
developments in modern culture. The Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table, for instance, has 
earned his welcome, but somehow by dinner 
time and in the flesh he is apt to prove 
less delightful, and his finality of phrase to 
make an uneasy effect of clashing with the 
deft waiting and the swift change of plates; 
and as to the female wrangler, she who cap 
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write of the author of “ Waverley” as “Sir 
W. Scott,” she, we venture to think, is alto. 
gether too great and good for the particular 
hase of human nature’s daily food which we 
are considering. People, too, with volumes 
of views on politics and theology, might 
perhaps be wisely limited to the society of 
the modern novel, where a good deal of 
mutual appreciation would seem to exist, 
but where some of us who read Miss Austen 
find them distinctly depressing. Even a 
little gentle dulness, a capacity for brilliant 
flashes of silence, might be represented, since 
it isa safe rule in the making of the finest 
confectionery, not to forget the dough. 

And so it comes to this: if one rigidly ex- 
cludes the property qualification, if one makes 
the question of “set” a secondary considera- 
tion, if one has the courage to mix one’s 
ingredients on the sound and sole principle 
of “good of its kind,” ample choice of bright 
women and of pleasant men—the women not 
necessarily all “ young,” nor the men neces- 
sarily all “ eligible ”—a practically limitiess 
supply of companionable people is open to 
us in this our London. And the more 
surely, if host and hostess can steer clear of 
yet one other more delicate and less obvious 
danger, if, recognising their powers and 
their limitations, they can rise superior in 
their hospitality to the half-conscious calcu- 
lation of being “asked back again.” There 
are some cases where the quid pro quo is 
given in acceptance, cases where, both ethi- 
cally and artistically, host may remain host 
and guest guest, time after time, without 
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prejudice to the self-love or self-respect of 
either. For many a shadow which waits 
upon the comfortable substance of wealth is 
imperceptible in the light of a man’s own 
hearth, whilst it comes out into uncanny 
prominence if he crosses a friend’s threshold. 
Age, looks, capabilities, are all such serious 
matters when the component “ parts” of a 
dinner party are being allotted, but are all 
of so much less consequence in the giver of 
the feast, who is good-naturedly content to 
find the satisfaction of his or her sociable 
instincts in entertaining. Cleared then—one 
falls naturally under the circumstances into 
kitchen phraseology—cleared of all crude 
and incongruous elements a wholesome resi- 
duum is left, a circle chosen on its own 
merits for honest purpose of mind and body 
refreshment. For, surely, only less delight- 
ful than “the little corner and the little 
book,” for which Comenius sighed, is the 
little corner out of the draught at a well- 
appointed table, where “little talk” in all 
its thousand variations is the chief staple of 
refreshment. Cuief it 1ast always be, ail 
delicacies of the season notwithstanding, and 
this, though we should most of us profess 
agreement with the author of ‘‘Eothen,” who 
so honestly owned to his preference for 
dining with “people who had good glass 
and china and plenty of servants”; still, 
chief—all delicacies of the season and all 
deficiencies notwithstanding ; chief, even as 
when Madame Scarron made shift to satisfy 
her hungry guests and to replace her missing 
relevé with “another story.” 
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y hw ancient garden with a crumbling wall— 
Here let me idly roam the oe day, 
i 


’*Mid old gnarled péar-trees, hung with 


chens grey; 


Through pathways doomed to slow effacement all ; 
On grassy borders, where in silence fall 

The drifted petals of the browning may ; 

By honeyed banks where wanton breezes stray, 
And scents commingled ev'ry air enthrall. 


A garden fair, wherein to court mine ease, 
To wander, heedless if the shadows pass 
O’er the grey sundial peeping from the grass— 
A haunted garden, ’mid the age-bent trees 
Fair Julia’s lover may have wooed the shade, 
And with his amorous lute in idlesse played ! 


FRANK MILLER, 




















ALFRED RETHEL. 
By J. M. GRAY. 


VEN a very superficial examination of 
the illustrations that accompany this 
article will be enough to convince the reader 
that their designer was one of that rare class 
of artists who portray, not the actual prosaic 
facts of the visible everyday earth, but strange 
and terribly recondite visions disclosed to 
themselves alone. Alfred Rethel claims kin- 
ship with Diirer and Holbein among his own 
German countrymen, with Orcagna in Italy, 
with William Blake and David Scott among 
ourselves. The powers that rule the world, 
known to ordinary men as “laws,” and 
recognised by them merely in their effects, 
were to his mental sight concrete and actual 
personalities ; and with an imaginative grasp 
as powerful, a hand as unfaltering as those 
which distinguished any of the men that I 
have named, he depicted and rendered 
visible to his fellows the weird visions that 
were given to him. 

He was a native of Aix-la-Chapelle, born 
there on the 15th of May, 1816, the fourth 
child of an official of the French Government 
who had come from Strasburg, and, having 
married the daughter of a prosperous trades- 
man, started a chemical manufactory at Die- 


penbend House, near Aix. A well-cared-for 
child, he enjoyed an especially happy home- 
life ; his letters to his mother, written in 
later years, breathe the truest and tenderest 


feelings of domestic affection. He attended 
a school at Burtscheidt, where the master 
was Hacklinder, father of the well-known 
novelist; but he had no great taste for 
book-learning, though, a bright, active boy, 
he was foremost in all the boisterous and 
merry games of his companions. Before he 
had attained his sixth year he suffered from 
an accident, which nearly proved fatal, and 
seems to have been the remote cause of 
the mental trouble which obscured his later 
years, though its immediate effect was favour- 
able to his career as an artist. He fell be- 
neath the wheels of a passing waggon, and 
his head was severely injured. His recovery 
was slow and gradual; the accident left him 
deaf for years, and in the retirement which 
his prolonged illness entailed he turned his 
thoughts towards drawing, and developed 
latent artistic proclivities. At the age of six 
he had already produced wonderful compo- 
sitions. It was the period of the Greek 
struggle for independence; the imagination 
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of the child was fired by the stories of national 
and patriotic heroism, and the Greeks and 
Turks figure largely in his juvenile draw- 
ings. At the age of thirteen he executed a 
design which procured his admission to the 
Dusseldorf Academy, then under the direc- 
torship of the celebrated William Frederick 
Schadow; and after three years of enthu- 
siastic study he produced his first picture, a 
subject from the life of St. Boniface, which 
attracted great attention. It shows the apostle 
of Germany standing, axe in hand, after 
having hewn down the sacred oak of the 
Druids, and planting his pilgrim staff, with 
the cross, upon its stump. ‘This production 
of a sixteen-year-old boy was criticised in 
enthusiastic terms, as though it had been the 
work of a thoroughly trained and experienced 
painter, by O. F. Gruppe in the Allgemeine 
Preuszische Staatszeitung for 18th October, 
1832, and already Rethel was recognised as 
a painter destined to win fresh honour for 
German art. 

During the next three years he painted two 
other subjects from the life of St. Boniface. 
In one he is portrayed beside the fallen oak ; 
with a priest of Odin retiring, meditatively, 
in the foreground ; and on his left his own 
followers, the young Christian community of 
old men, warriors, and children. This, like 


the preceding work, was purchased for the’ 
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Kunstverein fiir Rheinland und Westfalen. The 
third picture, designed in 1833, but not 
completed till 1836, depicts the Christians 
constructing their first chapel from the planks 
of the sacred oak, while St. Boniface draws 
the plan of the new edifice with his staff 
upon the sand. 

Already the young artist had been employ- 
ing his pencil upon subjects from the roman- 
tic legends of the Rhineland, which through- 
out all his life exercised a powerful fascina- 
tion over his mind; and these he treated 
with that curious combination of visionary 
and imaginative power with skill of realistic 
portrayal which I shall afterwards have to 
notice as characteristic of the examples of 
his art given in the present pages. A series 
of twenty of these drawings, illustrating the 
Rheinsagen of Adelheid von Stolterfoth, was 
published in the form of indifferent litho- 
graphs in 1835. 

At the age of twenty-one Rethel went to 
Frankfort to study in the Stidel Institut, 
of which Philip Veit had been appointed 
director in 1830. This master, the painter 
of “Christianity introducing the Arts into 
Germany,” and of “The Heavenly Stran- 
ger” which has been regarded as the pro- 
totype of Mr. Holman Hunt’s “Light of 
the World,” had been an associate in Rome 
of Cornelius and Overbeck, and was closely 
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identified with the purist or Christian school 


of modern German art. But Rethel, while 
enthusiastically devoted to Veit and learn- 
ing all that he had to teach, by no means 
identified himself with the subjects and man- 
ner of his master, or surrendered his own 
powerful and individual personality. At 
Frankfort he painted his “Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den” and “ Justitia,” produced the 
cartoon for his altar-piece of “The Resur- 
rection,” now in the Nicolaikirche of that 
city, and executed a series of light and shade 
designs illustrative of Old Testament history. 
Soon he was so fortunate as to obtain a com- 
mission to decorate the Imperial Hall of the 
Rémer, which he adorned with a series of 
figures of German emperors, including Philip 
of Swabia, Maximilian I., Charles V., and 
Maximilian II. ; and here his power of for- 
cible and convincing personification and his 
talent for monumental composition first de- 
finitely disclosed themselves. 

Rethel’s successful completion of these 
works led to other commissions of a similar 
kind, and in 1840 he was the successful candi- 
date in a competition for th. decoration of the 
restored Council Chamber of his native city, 
with a series of frescoes illustrating the life 
of Charlemagne. But there was—as is al- 
most always the case in a great public work 
— infinite delay, heart-burning, and vexation, 


before the frescoes were commenced, and 
during their execution. Meanwhile the artist 
occupied himself with minor commissions, 
and, in particular, drew many remarkable 
book illustrations. Among the rest he con 
tributed, along with Bandemann, Hiibner, and 
Stilke, to Gotthart Oswald Marbach’s edition 
of the “‘Nibelungenlied,” published by Wigand 
in 1840 ; and executed a series of illustrations 
to Rotteck’s ‘‘ Universal History,” published 
by Georg Westermann, and afterwards issved 
in America. It was remarked that in this 
work he was unusually observant and sue 
cessful in rendering the characteristic differ 
ence of race and appearance in the various 
nationalities that he was called upon to por 
tray. 

A more important series, however, dating 
from this period, is that formed by his six com 
positions in water-colour illustrating “The 
Passage of the Alps by Hannibal,” works in 
which the visionary power of the artist a 
serted itself most unmistakably. 

In the first subject, which is smaller thas 
the rest, to which it forms a kind of vignette 
introduction, we see a scene among the 
Alpine ice-fields and glaciers. Some herds 
men, leading their goats to pasture, have 
found, among the melting snow, the remalls 
of an ancient battering-ram, and are now 
examining it with amazement, while an age(, 
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white-bearded shepherd, resting on his staff, 
tells the story of Hannibal’s expedition, which, 
as a boy, he may have witnessed. His com- 
panion points to the icicles and the over- 
hanging cliffs, and the bones of horses and 
the skull of an elephant that lie around seem 
to authenticate the old man’s tale. 

In the second subject we see the Cartha- 

inians crossing the Druentia and coming in 
sight of the Alps, the various nationalities of 
the army and of its shepherd guides being 
excellently differentiated by the artist’s skill. 

In the third drawing the ascent has be- 
gun, and the host is struggling with the 
natural obstacles of the passage, and repel- 
ling the savage attacks of the natives, who 
hurl masses of rock from the cliffs upon the 
invaders. 

Then succeeds a terrible picture of destruc- 
tion. A party of the Carthaginians have 
broken through a glacier, and are sinking 
into the abyss beneath—a wild, confused 
mass of men and horses, mingled with falling 
stones and shattered tree-boughs ; while two 
vultures settle upon a dead elephant, and a 
wild beast approaches in anticipation of its 
feast. 

In the fifth subject we see the army among 
the snows, with the ice piled round them 
like a pillared hall. In front are herdsmen 
with their dogs ; and behind them a long pro- 
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cession of warriors, horses, and elephants 
winds up from the depths beneath, bearing 
their wounded, and exhibiting every trace of 
fatigue and suffering. A telling touch is 
introduced when a soldier has slipped and 
fallen over a precipice; we see his hand 
grasping the ice, in a death agony, for a 
single moment, before it relaxes and the man 
falls into the gulf below. 

The final design shows, after all this mi- 
sery and horror and death, the desired end 
attained at last. Hannibal, the hero who 
has crossed the Alps, stands on a rock, at- 
tended by two Nubian slaves who blow their 
horns, pointing to the rich plain of Italy that 
lies outspread beneath. Round him are 
gathered his astonished and enthusiastic 
warriors, waving their banners, while a pair 
of eagles hover above as though proclaiming 
the great general’s victory. 

This powerful series was begun at Frank- 
fort in 1842, but was completed at Rome in 
1844, after the artist had himself crossed the 
Alps, and been greatly impressed by the wild 
magnificence cf their scenezy. 

For two years Rethel studied in Rome, in 
preparation for his great work at Aix, which 
was begun, in good earnest, in 1846. Four of 
the subjects of this series were painted by his 
own hand. These represent “The Destruction 
of the Sacred Irmen-Pillar by Charlemagne”; 
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“The Emperor at the Battle of Cordova” ; 
his “ Entrance into Pavia”; and, most impres- 
sive of all, indeed ranking as the masterpiece 
of the painter, “ The Entry of Otto III. into 
the Tomb of Charlemagne.” In this last 
wonderful subject we see Charlemagne seated 
erect on his throne, as though even death had 
no power over this mightiest of the mighty, 
his feet resting on the sarcophagus which 
had been the gift of the Pope, on his head 
the crown, surmounted by a cross fashioned 
out of the Holy Rood, the Book of the Evan- 
gelists open upon his knees, and his hand 
holding the globe and sceptre. His face is 
covered with a thin veil, through which the 
grand features of the monarch loom dimly 
forth, and his long white beard—according 
to the legend it had grown in death—sweeps 
down over his breast. The livid glare of 
torchlight adds to the impressive effect of 
the dead potentate, before whom Otto kneels 
with clasped hands, overcome by the sight 
—which haunted all his remaining days, 
and, in fact, hastened his death—as his fol- 
lowers, visible in the daylight from outside, 
enter the sepulchre. 

The four remaining subjects of the Aix 
series, depicting “The Baptism of the Saxon 
Leader, Wittekind,” “The Crowning of 
Charlemagne as Roman Emperor, in St. 
Peter's,” “The Building of the Cathedral of 
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Aix,” and “The Crowning of Louis, his 
Son,” were executed by Kehren from the 
designs of Rethel, after he had been obliged 
by ill-health to relinquish the work. Already 
indeed, his mind had begun to show traces 
of derangement, which was intensified by 
the anxiety and various interruptions from 
which he suffered during the progress of the 
Aix-la-Chapelle frescoes. 

In 1850 he had become engaged to Marie, 
daughter of Professor Grahl, a Dresden 
painter, and for her he produced a beautiful 
illuminated calendar, containing personifica- 
tions of the months and seasons. Shortly 
after their marriage she suffered from a dan- 
gerous illness, and he cclebrated her retam 
to health in an allegorical subject designed 
in the manner of a classical bas-relief. Here 
the lady appears surrounded by figures sym- 
bolical of the ministries that waited upon her 
and aided her recovery :—Care wraps her 
tenderly in a warm garment; Piety appears 
with folded hands and eyes turned gratefully 
heavenward ; Science, holding Health by the 
hand, stands in the sunlight against a roe 
of spring green seen through the window; 
and Sickness, crowned with poppies and bear- 
ing a sickle, disappears in darkness through 
the door. 

It was about this time that he executed 
the drawings that are here renrodu 
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typical examples of the wildest and most 
grimly visionary phase of his genius. The 
subjects of “Death the Avenger” and “Death 
the Friend,” were evidently intended to form 

rt of a consecutive series; for, after his 
death, there were found in his portfolio other 
drawings evidently intended to form part of 
the same set. One shows Death approaching 
ascholar, and casting a compassionate look 
upon his victim as he sits in a garden, read- 
ing from his papers to a noble company of 
cultured and well-born persons who surround 
him. A second slight drawing refers to the 

ear 1849. It shows an angel sending War, 
in the figure of a boy with a scourge and 
mask, through the starry curtain of the 
world, and at the same time holding back 
Peace, a form with a wreath and palm. Ano- 
ther curious, rather whimsical historical alle- 
gory celebrates the opening of 1850. Here 
we see a locomotive train, with Time as con- 
ductor, holding his hour-glass and scythe, and 
Death as stoker. The Moment is guard, and, 
cap in hand, he welcomes the last arrivai— 
the New Year, with his full horn, and accom- 
panied by the Angel of Peace, who is joyfully 
greeted by the rest of the passengers. At 
the rear of the train the Old Year gets out 
on crutches, carrying on his back History, 


and holding in a leash the barking dog of 
War. He attempts to leave behind him his 
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bundle of Experiences, but a porter throws it 
after him through the open door. Another 
series of illustrations was the fine symbolical 
designs to “Luther’s Hymn,” published as 
woodcuts by Rudolf Kuntze, of Dresden. 
There is one painting of this period that 
deserves very special reference—the “ Ne- 
mesis pursuing a Murderer.” I know it only 
by a reproduction in a rough woodcut, but 
even in this imperfect version the power of 
the painter makes itself clearly felt, and the 
design, once seen, can never be forgotten. 
At the foot of the picture is visible an ex- 
panse of perfectly flat plain, receding into 
the distance, where it cuts sharply against a 
sky that extends its vastitude upwards 
through four-fifths of the canvas, impending 
over the earth, which seems to lie naked and 
open to the gaze of the heavens. In front is 
the grim, black-bearded murderer, with set 
teeth and knit brows, grasping still the fatal 
dagger, and fleeing—anywhere—away from 
his quiet victim. Beside his feet there 
springs up a thistle—earth cursed for the 
crimes of man and doomed to bring forth 
thorns and briars. In the distance, relieved 
with startling definition against the sky, lies 
the body of the murdered man, and above 
the fleeing figure floats, on calm effortless 
pinions, the angel of doom—beside him for 
evermore, and from whom there is no escape 
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—the sand in the hour-glass that he holds 
aloft in his left hand nearly spent, and the 
sword that is grasped in his right slowly 
descending till it cleaves the guilty head. 
There is a strange legend connected with this 
picture, for it is stated to have been won in 
a lottery by a personage of rank in Frankfort, 
who had perpetrated an undiscovered crime, 
and it is said that the sight of his prize preyed 
upon this high-born criminal’s mind till he 
became a lunatic. Certainly, if any work of 
art can possess the power to “ make mad the 
guilty and appal the free,” it must be just 
such a work as this. 

But the dark and evil days of Rethel’s 
life were now fast closing in upon him: mind 
and body were alike sorely shattered, and his 
power of artistic production was failing. <A 
series of designs illustrative of the life of 
King Alfred the Great showed marked deca- 
dence, as did also his cartoon for “The 
Baptism of Wittekind,” in the Aix series of 
frescoes. In 1852 he revisited Rome, and 
while there he worked upon his series of 


“ Hannibal ” designs with a failing hand, and 
greatly damaged the principal head in one of 
the drawings. His malady increased after 
his return to Dresden. He was placed inan 
asylum at Diisseldorf, and here, on the Ist 
of December, 1859, death—‘“ the friend ”— 
came to his release. An excellent and sym- 
pathetic memoir of the artist, by Wolfgang 
Miiller von Kénigswinter, to which I have 
been much indebted, was published in 1861. 

The “Dance of Death” was a subject 
which exercised a powerful fascination over 
the medieval mind, and formed a favourite 
theme for the pencil and the graver of tle 
medizval artist. There was hardly a cloister, 
churchyard, or covered bridge but had its 
“Macabre Dance”; and the weird concep- 
tions which had been forming themselves for 
centuries found their highest artistic embody- 
ment in the noble wood-cuts designed by 
Holbein, and first published at Lyons in 1538. 
Rethel has taken up the well-worn subject, 
handled it in his own way, infused into it 
the fire of his own imagination, and bestowed 


























upon it a pungently modern reference. The 
occasion of his designs was the popular tu- 
mults in Germany, and especially the insur- 
rection in Dresden in 1849, when he was a 


‘ horror-stricken spectator of the bloody con- 


flicts in the streets between the populace and 
the military. In politics the painter was no 
reactionary ; he believed in freedom ; but he 
believed that if freedom was to come safely 
it must come gradually. He was of Tenny- 
son’s opinion that freedom should 

“ Broaden slowly down 

From precedent to precedent.” 

To him it seemed that the noisy insurgents 
were simply led to death, led to their de- 
struction ; and with his pencil he preached 
his belief with singular directness and im- 
pressiveness, 

In the first plate we see the Resurrection 
of Death. A grim skeleton form is emerg- 
ing from the grave, the foul chrysalis of the 
moth and the worm dropping from the 
shroud that slides from his bony figure ; 
and the cross of peace that had been set 
above his resting-place has fallen, and lies 
shattered at his feet. He is attended by a 
strange harpy company of female figures 
with the feet and talons of vultures. Vanity 
holds up a mirror that Death may contem- 
plate his own gruesome visage, and sets a 
plumed hat upon his head ; Cunning, with a 
snake coiled round her neck, hands him a 
sword, which the skeleton fingers reach forth 
eagerly to grasp; Bloodthirstiness bears a 
deadly scythe set on a pole; Folly holds by 
the reins of a war-horse; and Falsehood, 
with masked face, offers the stolen scales of 
Justice, and points to her virgin form, seated 
bound and captive, while the foundations of 


~ her judgment-hall are shattered and falling 


into ruins. 

In the second design Death is set on his 
steed, and is careering along a country road, 
through corn-fields overlooking a placid sea, 
towards a walled city in which the towers of 
a great cathedral lift themselves above the 
roofs of the humbler dwellings. The rustic 
field-werkers flee terrified at his approach, 
and the grim ravens of evil omen cluster 
about his path screaming for their obscene 
Tepast. ; 

_In the third subject Death has reached the 
city, and is standing in front of an ale-house 
haranguing the multitude. His text is the 
equality of all mankind. Holding aloft the 
scales by the index so that it remains im- 
movable, he weighs a crown against a tobacco- 
pipe, and finds both equal, amid the laughter 
and applause of the half-drunken rabble, 
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watched too by the face of an enthusiastic 
woman and by the eager countenance of a 
bright-eyed, impressionable youth. To the 
right stands his demon steed, looking on 
with fiery eyes, ears set back, and jaws 
extended. Only two figures in the crowd, a 
blind and aged crone and a little child, recog- 
nise Death for what he indeed is, and see 
their safety in flight. 

In the fourth scene Death has mounted 
the public scaffold in the market-place, and 
having roused the mob to fury by his burn- 
ing words he hands to them the sword of 
Volks Justiz. Beneath him is gathered an 
excited crowd, grasping stones and clubs, 
overturning each other as they eagerly clutch 
at the proffered weapon. To the right is a 
party of insurrectionists sacking the town- 
hall. On the scaffold the executioner—with 
whom Death seems to be in league—holds the 
banner of the republic, and shouts in his 
companion’s ear, pointing to the approach of 
a regiment of the military who advance, with 
measured march, to the sound of the drum. 

The fifth design depicts all the fury of 
civil conflict. A barricade has been erected 
in the streets ; barrels, weighted with paving- 
flags and surmounted with mattresses, have 
been piled together; and the populace are 
defending their position with a discharge of 
musketry, and falling, writhing in their last 
struggles, mingled with shattered timber and 
flying stones, beneath the cannon-shot of the 
military, who are visible in the distance. 
Above all stands the figure of Death, fearless 
amid flying shot and shell, a grim leer of 
diabolic joy at the carnage illuminating his 
skull-countenance, as he draws aside his gar- 
ments and discloses his skeleton form.— 
“ Have I not kept my promise, are you not 
all equal,—with each other, and with me, in 
death %” 

In the final plate we see the insurrection 
quelled, though the battle-smoke still lingers 
heavily in the air. To the left is a stretch of 
vacant street, and nearer are the troops at- 
tending to their wounded. In front are the 
slain of the people. One figure raises itself 
in a last agony, the blood pouring from the 
pierced breast, and contemplates, with a look 
of despair, the approach of Death—the single 
victor in all this scene of carnage—who makes 
his triumphant procession over the fallen 
barricade, his skull crowned with laurel like 
a Cesar’s brow, and his demon charger tread- 
ing on prostrate bodies, its tongue protruding 
and licking the wound of a dead father, 
beside whose corpse his widow and child are 
weeping. 
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Death the Iriend. 


Never have the horrors of intestine con- 
flict been portrayed with more of unflinching 
realism and soul-moving power. It is re- 
markable, too, how closely, how subtly, 
Rethel has blended the actual and the 
visionary in the various subjects. Most 
artists in portraying spiritual presences as 
they walk the earth, are apt to withdraw a 
little from the actual the men and women 
with whom they mingle ; to treat these with 
a certain remoteness, a certain generalisation, 
so that they come to stand, not so much for 
veritable living individuals, as for personifica- 
tions of humanity under its various typical 
conditions. But Rethel has here portrayed 
the immediate and every-day aspect of the 
very Germany of his own time. The work- 
men that figure in his drama are simply the 
German craftsmen of the period, clad in their 
actual garb ; the soldiers are German troops, 
duly armed and accoutred ; the streets are 
those of Frankfort, of Dresden. Yet amid 
these nineteenth-century scenes, and among 
their nineteenth-century figures, the imagina- 
tive power of this gifted artist has enabled 
him to introduce—with no sense of incon- 


gruity, with true terror and impressiveness— 
the grim ghostly shape that pervades and 
animates the whole. 

In the two other examples of Rethel’s work 
that we reproduce he deals still with the 
power and presence of Death. They delineate, 
in telling symbolism, two contrasted modes 
of the coming to mortality of the King of 
Terrors. 

The first design, “Death the Avenger, 
was suggested by the appearance of the 
cholera at a masked ball in Paris, in 1831. 
The gaily-lighted hall is a scene of sudden 
confusion and panic. The unsuspected guest, 
who has mingled with the dancers, has re 
moved his mask and shown his skull-visage; 
and now, tripping daintily, he evokes his 
music from a thigh-bone, held like a violin, 
and touched with an arm-bone for bow, and 
leads his dance of death. Around him lie the 
revellers, their masks, too, fallen from their 
faces—a jester with his cap and bells; 
harlequin with his lath sword by his side, 
his hands and toes stiffening in death ; a fair 
lady, her wreath of flowers broken, and her 
finery slipping from her naked breast. 
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the background sits the personified figure of 
the cholera itself, draped like the Rhada- 
manthine judge of the Egyptians, bearing a 
spiked scourge, hand grasping wrist in con- 
yulsive agony. Above, the musicians hurry 
away tumultuously from the plague-stricken 
building, the faces of the two to the extreme 
left being marvellous for their expression of 
uttermost terror. 

The story goes that this drawing haunted 
the artist friends of Rethel, to whom it was 
shown, that it mingled with their dreams, 
and that they could not rid themselves of its 
memory ; and it was in expiation that he 
produced the second design, “Death the 
Friend.” ‘ 

The scene here is the highest chamber of 
achurch tower. Down a stair to the left we 
catch a glimpse of a darksome lower place— 
the shadowed ways of mortal life—but this 
is left behind, here all is light, and air, and 
freedom, every window wide opened to the 
sky, where the sun is setting in peaceful 
splendour, irradiating a great stretch of level 
country, with winding streams and clustering 
villages, lying spread out far beneath. Full 
in front of the evening sky sits the old 
sexton in his arm-chair, with the church keys 
at his girdle. His staff and hat, bearing the 
escallop shell, show him to have been a 
pilgrim to the Holy Land, hint too at the 
journey on which he is now setting out— 
“that last pilgrimage of ail.” The book of 
devotion that he has been busy with is now 
laid aside, and rests on the table that bears 
his frugal meal and is overhung by the 
crucifix: and he sits with folded hands, his 
eyes closed, and his worn face possessed by 
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an aspect of perfect peace. On the balus- 
trade beside him perches a little bird, ready, 
like the human spirit, to take its flight into 
the vastitude ; and Death—the long monk’s 
robe that conceals his ghastly anatomy and 
shades his skull-visage, all diffused with light 
and ensigned on the breast with the holy 
escallop—gently tolls the passing bell. The 
subject is full of solemnity and poetry ; it is 
an exquisite symbolic rendering of the “ good 
ending” of a devout and well-spent life. 

On their technical side the original wood- 
cuts, of which we give reduced versions, are 
not less remarkable than for their imagina- 
tive qualities. ‘Their method of drawing is 
founded upon that of Albert Diirer, upon 
the broad, firm, clear line work which he 
employs in the subjects which were after- 
wards reproduced in fac-simile by his wood- 
engravers. They show the keenest percep- 
tion of the various objects to be portrayed, 
and the simplest and most direct use of the 
line to express their forms; and, in these 
respects, they afford valuable examples to 
the student. Not less remarkable are they 
in composition, in the dignified and monu- 
mental disposition of their masses, and in 
their telling and effective arrangements of 
light and shade. It may be noticed that, 
long ago, both the technical excellence and 
the emotional power of these designs were 
recognised by Mr. Ruskin, for in his “ Ele- 
ments of Drawing” he places all of them in 
his list of “Things to be studied,” and in his 
“Modern Painters,” he refers to “‘ Death the 
Avenger” and “ Death the Friend ” as “ two 
inexpressibly noble and pathetic woodcut 
grotesques.” 
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sheer glad fire danced ; my Lady sat and smiled, 
And, golden-brown-haired at her feet, our child, 

Our only boy, leaned grave-faced on her knee 

And gazed as in the bright flames he could see 

All that I told of done in by-gone days,— 

How the grim Borderers rode down moonlit ways 

By the song-haunted Yarrow ; how Buccleugh 

Scaled with his troop the Carlisle walls and blew 

Clear, loud the Border challenge ; how the king 

Died fighting in the centre of the ring ; 

How, far upon the foreign fields of Spain, 

The Douglas flung and won the heart again, 

And how the maiden gave her loyal hand 

To save the poet monarch of the land. 
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And then I changed and spoke of those I loved,— 
My poets, who in loneliness had moved 

And sorrow, through the bitterness of fate, 

Had sown their own heart’s love, and gathered hate,— 
Till my voice sounded distant in the gloom. 

But a great flash of Heaven across the room 
Shone in the happy light upon the face 

Of my dear wife, swift knitting in her place, 

And so I told of all my poets sung 

In the dear syllables of our dear tongue, 

And how their lives were sorrowful with tears, 
How great song rose from sorrow through the years, 
And how they loved the sun, the very grass, 

The flowers and all the living things that pass 
From the loved hand of God. My Lady wept 
With calm of wifely joy,—my dear boy slept, 

The broad light falling on his gentle face 

With all the joyousness of God’s own grace. 

And I rose strong in heart, and, glad that I 

Had found my Heaven underneath the sky, 

I stooped to kiss my dear old sweetheart, when 

A darkness like the grey mist in a glen 

Came down and shadowed all, and I was left, 

Of my dream-wife, dream-child, dream-home bereft, 
Bereft for ever,—and I sank in tears 

Before the empty world that filled my years 
Away, far down the future,—blindly caught 

My hands in agony of prayer and fought 

Against the dark soul-tempter,—cried for light 
Amid the wild waste of my spirit’s night, 

Then weak in heart, and helpless, spirit-tossed, 
Cried to God’s love for mercy ; I had loved and lost. 


ROBERT BAIN. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST ON CHARACTER. 
Short Sunday Readings for Map. 
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BARTIMAUS. 


. , , successful, But above these two powers there 
ee ee isathird. It is the power of God overall. If 
HERE are three powers which the power of self working with the power of 
a ie interacting upon one another the world brings about success or failure, the 
‘ \ work out the great drama of realisation of the power of God is the way to 
life. There is the power that best success, the success over ourselves 
within us, the power of self. and over the world, the victory of character. 
There is the power without The story of Bartimzus shows us a mal 
us, the power of the world. _ in difficulties, and exhibits his conduct when 
In proportion as we can make the power face to face with these three powers of life. 
within operative on the power without we are He is a man who has to meet his own weak- 
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ness, for he is blind. Weak though he is, he 
has to confront the world. He has also to 
stand in the presence of divine power. The 
interest of the story lies in the picture which 
it gives of man in the presence of those 

wers which most affect his life. We see 
him in the presence of earth and of Heaven. 
We shall see what the world did for him, 
what he did for himself, and what divine 
love did for him ; and in seeing these things 
we shall see a picture of life as it is for most 


men. 

I.—What the world did for him. 

The world is the first power we shall think 
of inthis case. The world has its powers, 
its limitations, and its moods. 

(i.) The world has its powers. There is 
something which the world can do, and that 
something is what the world on the whole very 
readily does. The world can give its compas- 
sion to the needy, and the world is not slow to 
doso. Bartimzeus found that this was the case. 
The blind man sat by the gate, and the crowd 
that swept in and out of the city was not 
composed of hard-hearted folk indifferent to 
the sufferings of their fellow-creatures. On 
the contrary, many compassionate glances 
were probably cast at the unfortunate man 
whose sightless eyes and outstretched hands 
appealed to their pity. But the world _ 

“he 


beyond the phase of mere compassion. 
world gave pity, but the world also gave 
practical evidence of its pity. The world 


gave its alms. The blind man, deprived of 
the means of supporting himself, did not find 
that the world resented his inability as an 
affront to itself. He found that the com- 
passion of men took practical form, and many 
a passer-by dropped alms into the beggar’s 
open palm. ‘The world’s powers reached to 
compassion and to alms. 

(ii.) But the world had its limitations. 
The one thing which the man most needed 
was the one thing which the world could not 
give. The world could not supply his real 
need, for his real need was sight. This is 
the world’s limitation. It could give pity 
when Bartimeeus wanted power. It could 
give alms when Bartimzeus wanted eyes. The 
world seldom can reach the real needs of men. 
There are few things more grotesque and 
pathetic than the incongruity of the world’s 
gifts in relation to human need. The gifts 
are beautiful and abundant, but then they 
are not what are wanted. The world gives 
the sumptuous marble to the men who have 
craved for bread. She can bestow honour, 
she can alleviate suffering, but she cannot heal 
or satisfy the soul. The gifts which the 
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world gave to Bartimeus, kind and well- 
intentioned as they were, were just those 
gifts which reminded him most keenly of his 
misfortune. In receiving the alms of men 
he felt his dependence, and to true manhood, 
feeling the instinct of work and independ- 
ence, this sense of helpless dependence is 
humiliating and hard to bear. But this is 
just the picture of the world’s limitations of 
power. It can give toys and ribbons; it 
can soothe and console and support, but it 
cannot restore capacity or satisfy the real 
wants of man’s nature. It offers gold to the 
sick man, whose real need is health ; it offers 
ease and wealth to the soul that is thirsting 
for truth. Men in all ages have found out 
the world and its limitations. Like Severus, 
who had reached the supreme height of 
power, they have tried everything and found 
that everything was nought. Like Augus- 
tine, they have found that the heart which 
is made for greater things cannot rest in the 
lesser. Like Lacordaire, they have exclaimed 
with indignation and loathing, “I cannot 
leave my heart in this heap of mud.” The 
world, great, kindly, and generous as it is, 
cannot satisfy the desire of the soul of one 
single unit of its many millioned population 
of human beings. Bartimeus found this; 
alms and pity could not restore to him the 
use and capacity of his manhood’s powers. 
(iii.) The world too has its moods. The 
society in which we live is kindly and well- 
disposed. It is not hard-hearted, but it likes 
to help in its own way, and it is relentless in 
its opposition to those who strike out their 
own line. Society has its moods as well as 
its limitations. The story of Bartimeus illus- 
trates this, for it not only shows us what the 
world could do and what it could not do, but 
it also shows us what it did do. The action 
of the world in this respect may be described 
in one word—hindrance. It hindered the man 
in his attempt to realise his most cherished 
dreams. The one thing he wished was re- 
stored capacity, the power to guide and direct 
his energies and his life, to be no longer a 
profitless and dependent creature, but to be 
restored to the possession of that sight and 
capacity for self-direction which is requisite 
for true life. The moment came when it was 
within his grasp. The healer, the Prophet 
of Nazareth, endowed with the powers of 
restoration, was near. He lifted up his voice 
in earnest appeal. But the moment he gives 
voice to his own wish, and ceases to be 
meekly acquiescent in the world’s patronage, 
the world turns against him. The very 
society which gave him its compassion and 
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its alms turns against him as a disturber of 
their peace and an intruder in their midst. 
Society chided Bartimeeus for his cry. They 
rebuked him that he should hold his peace. 

The picture is true to life. The world is 
intolerant of the best aspirations of men ; it 
resents the attitude of those who take a line 
of their own. The world has a way of stifling 
the utterance of the great and unexpected 
voices which are lifted up in earnest desire 
or noble appeal. 

Genius has found it so. The poet, like 
the prophet, finds little honour among his 
own folk. The trim and conventional faces 
of those about him look with anger or re- 
proach upon the incipient genius who dares 
to dream of a career different from the counter 
or office desk. We must not be too hard on 
such, for it is not every one whom society 
discourages who has the genuine gift of 
song ; and a man is not necessarily a genius 
because his friends think him erratic and self- 
willed. But still the aspirations of true genius 
have often met with a but chilling reception 
in the world. The world has hindered, 
frowned upon, and too often clamoured 
down the man whose intellectual range was 
beyond the grasp of average dulness. 

Philanthropy has found the same. The 
efforts of noble-hearted men to improve the 
condition of their fellow-men have been met 
with suspicion and assailed with misrepre- 
sentation. Even a Howard and a Wilber- 
force cannot escape detraction ; and society 
has shouted against those who have cried 
aloud in the cause of humanity, and has 
bidden them to hold their peace. 

The reformer has fared no better. Gideon 
must be suspected. David’s patriot utterance 
will be rebuked. There are always Eliabs to 
be found who chide the aspirations of young 
faith, And even Apostles proclaiming a 
nobler life and spiritual emancipation to 
society will be clamoured against as those 
who turn the world upside down. 

The world is kind enough in its own con- 
ventional way. It can hardly realise its own 
limitations. It resents the noble dissatis- 
faction of those who seek something loftier 
than the world can give. It suspects what 
it cannot understand. It hates because it 
fears what it suspects. It becomes through 
fear brutal and careless of the higher in- 
terests, and blind to the nobler instincts of 
humanity. Against the voices that cry for 
freedom, for enlarged capacity, and for the 
higher vision of manhood, it presents its dull 
and- unsympathetic opposition. It acts so 

not from hardness or unkindness, but from 
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ignorance and fear, from the dulness which 
has little sympathy with that noble discon. 
tent which desires to advance the welfare 
and ameliorate the condition of mankind, 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
SELF-RELIANCE. 


I1.—Wuart he did for himself. 

There are two principles which are essen. 
tial to success. One is the principle of 
self-dependence, the other is that of single. 
mindedness. Bartimeeus illustrates both 
these principles in his action. 

(i.) He is self-reliant. He took his own 
course. He did not easily abandon his pur 
pose because of the clamour of the crowd. 
They bade him hold his peace, but he, 
realising how little he could depend on their 
good offices, called so much the more— 
“Thou Son of David, have mercy on me,” 
This is a lesson which life soon teaches us. 
In our early days of inexperience we are 
tempted to count much on the help of 
others. Men begin life by hoping much 
from their patrons. They know men who 
have influence; they look forward to an 
easy grasp upon the object of their desires. 
But they soon unlearn this delusion. Like 
Dr. Johnson they discover that too often the 
office of patron is to leave the struggling man 
unassisted, and to encumber him with help 
when he no longer stands in need of it. Men 
soon discover that their own best patron is 
their self-reliance. They learn to expect 
little. They learn as little to rely on, as to 
be daunted by, the cries of the crowd. It is 
this quality which Bartimeus displays. He 
is heedless of the crowd; but it is not the 
heedlessness of a coarse and indifferent 
nature. It is the heedlessness of a man who 
knows what he wants, and who has the 
courage to dare all to secure it. There isan 
ignoble heedlessness which betrays a blunted 
and unsympathetic nature. There isa noble 
heedlessness which is born of earnestness. 
The man who has it is neither daunted by 
fear nor enervated by self-consciousness. It 
is the quality of soul which Wellington dis- 
played when he planted himself on the 
heights of Torres Vedras, and held to his 
choice in spite of the clamour, abuse, and 
accusations of home ignorance. He knew 


what he was doing, and he was in earnest. 
He was not to be turned aside from his 
purpose because of the empty chatter of im- 
patient and inexperienced criticism. Earnest- 
ness does not depart from its path because 
it is misunderstood. St. Paul will not cease 
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to preach because Festus says that much 
learning has made him mad. Your Lord will 
not suspend his work because his friends 
think that He is beside Himself. The fire 
of earnestness is not quenched by the damp- 
ing discouragement of unappreciative criti- 
cism. Clamour cannot silence the voice 
within the heart of him who knows what he 
seeks. When dogs bark wise men walk on. 
The object in view is worth the cost of some 
inconvenience and much discouragement. 
The words of the man in earnest are— 
“ T am not one who lists 
His anchor to let fall 
For every drizzling mist ; 
My ship’s substantial.” 

The only answer to difficulty given by 
such a man is the redoubling of his efforts. 
The more opposition the more endeavour ; 
the more clamour the more determination. 
Such was Bartimzeus’s answer to the daunt- 
ing and discouraging crowd. The more they 
eried, so much the more he lifted up his 
voice pleading for the boon he craved. 

(ii.) But there is another principle no less 
needed than self-reliance for success. It is 
single-mindedness. 

Self-reliance alone may miss the mark. It 
can easily degenerate into self-conceit ; and 
self-conceit dwells in imaginary victories, and 
scorns the trouble which is needful to secure 
success. The companion virtue of self-reli- 
ance ought to be single-mindedness. Single- 
mindedness seeks, by concentration of all the 
attention and all the powers upon one thing, 
tosecure the end in view. It is the spirit 
which will not be turned aside or seduced. 
It knows that some sacrifice is needed, and 
it is ready to pay the price. It compels the 
attention of the whole mind to the thing in 
hand. It draws all interest to the one thing. 
It is content to fling out of the way every- 
thing that stands in its path. It will cast 
overboard the most precious freightage in 
order to reach its harbour successfully. 

This spirit also Bartimeeus displays. 
necessary for him to reach Christ. He must 
run no risk of failure. The long robe about 
him was useful enough as he sat by the gate 
of the city the whole day through. But it 
might prove a hindrance to his advancing 
footsteps. There is no hesitation in his 
action. If there is any chance of its being in 
his way it must be sacrificed. He flung aside 
his robe, and so unimpeded advanced to- 
wards our Lord. 

This is the spirit of single-mindedness. It 
perceives the goal: it casts aside every hin- 
drance. The soul is absorbed in one object : 


It is 
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all other things are insignificant. The action 
of Bartimzus is the very opposite to that of 
the rich young ruler whose story is told in 
the same chapter. He too, like Bartimeus, 
was drawing near to Christ; but while 
Bartimeeus cast aside his garment the wealthy 
man found his riches as an encumbering 
robe which entangled and hindered his ad- 
vancing feet. He went away sorrowful, for 
he had great possessions. 

To be without the single-minded spirit is 
to court failure. To possess it is to bring 
success within reach. It is indispensable in 
life. 

Greatness possesses the courage which can 
sacrifice what may be useful, when it may 
also prove a temptation, an encumbrance 
to its advancing march. Czsar knows when 
to burn his boats. Industry knows that many 
a social pleasure and many an hour of relaxa- 
tion must ruthlessly be sacrificed if ultimate 
victory is to be achieved. Like Lord Eldon, 
it knows that the way to success is to live 
like a hermit and work like a horse! The 
message of successful lives is the lesson of a 
single-minded devotion to the object in view. 

‘that which is the counsel of successful lives 
is the command of religion. For the sake of 
the higher life the encumbrances of the lower 
must be laid aside. The garments of the old 
life must be left behind. This is the Apostle’s 
thought—“ This one thing I do, forgetting 
the things which are behind, I press for- 
ward.” The voice of an earlier writer 
enforced the same thought, and told one to 
whom the possibilities of a new life and en- 
larged influence were opening up that the 
condition of success lay in leaving old in- 
terests and old affections far behind— 
“ Hearken, O daughter, and consider and 
incline thine ear, forget also thine own 
people and thy father’s house.” To the same 
measure the writer, who sought to console 
his countrymen, who saw the old and loved 
régime crumbling around them, pointed them 
forward to the Christ who went before and 
counselled them: ‘ Wherefore, laying aside 
every weight and sin which doth so easily 
beset us, let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us.” 

When the soul is filled with one strong 
passion such single-mindedness becomes easy. 
To Bartimeeus it was as nothing to cast aside 
his robe. He thirsted for sight ; what was 
raiment compared with such a dowry? To 
those who thirst for the vision of God no 
sacrifice seems too great. Indeed, it is only 
those who are possessed of a spirit ready to 
sacrifice all who can behold that light. It 
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is only if our eye be single that our whole 
body is full of light. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 


I11.—Wuat Christ did for him. 

When we have spoken of self-reliance and 
single-mindedness, we have not said the last 
word about success. As far as temporal life 
is a conflict with the world these two are 
indispensable factors of success ; but there 
are ranges of life which lie outside the com- 
pelling force of energy and self-denial. Be- 
yond the world and the man, there lies the 
universe and God. Beyond the regions 
which determination and devoted industry 
can rule, there is the realm of poetry and 
religion. There are things which lie outside 
the grasp of the most determined self-re- 
liance and the most persistent self-denial. 
Inspiration, which refuses the most earnest 
prayers and rejects the most precious sacri- 
fices of industrious talent, whispers her 
songs unsought into the hearts of apparently 
idle men. ‘The notes which all the world 


pause to hear have been often struck by men 
who have spent their days lying on their 
back beneath the trees, and watching the 
blue sky through the latticed foliage over 


their heads. Nature sometimes denies gifts 
to those who seek, and perversely seems to 
give them all unsought. 

The reason is plain. Self-reliance and self- 
denial are not all life; these qualities do not 
make the complete man. Life is not merely 
energy, industry, achievement. There is 
place for repose and worship as well as for 
zealous doing. Man is not merely an active, 
achieving sort of creature: he is a receptive 
being also. 

We know this well enough, for we classify 
men on the basis of this very principle. It 
is seen in the contrast so often set up between 
talent and genius. Talent involves energy, 
concentration, industry, the vigilant exercise 
of studied self-denials. What it produces 
bears the forge marks on it. It smells of 
the midnight oil. But what genius brings 
forth has the mark of naturalness upon it : it 
is or seems to be effortless: it is inevitable 
in its quality. The one is the work of the 
artisan: the other of the artist. The artisan 
laboriously combines, constructs, achieves ; 
the artist drinks in from every source. He 
lies open to nature’s impressions; he pos- 
sesses a greater power of receptivity. He sings 
inevitably because nature sings within him. 
Like the prophet he is the voice of something 
greater than himself. Where talent needs 
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self-assertion, genius begins with a duteons 
waiting on nature, a watchful, receptive 
almost dependent habit of mind. The lesson 
of talent is action; but there is a lesson of 
dependence also which we need to learp, 
The story of Bartimzus sets this before us, 
The man in the presence of the world shows 
one scene in the story ; and in it we see how 
needful and forceful are the powers of self. 
reliance and self-denial. In his self-assertion 
against the clamour of the world, he js 
courageous and independent. Bnt man and 
the world are not the only factors of life, 
Above and beyond them there is the great 
power of the love which encompasses all, 
Self-assertion goes well against the world : 
but in the presence of Him who is greater 
than the world, the spirit of self-assertion 
drops away. All that we have is given us 
from Him. How can we assert ourselves 
any more? It is thus that Bartimens 
stands before Christ—and as he does s0 his 
whole demeanour is changed. He is no 
longer the strong and stout assertor of his 
own cause and his own need. Jesus com- 
manded him to be brought; and when he 
stands before Christ, he stands as one who 
waits, It is right that it should be so. What 
he needs must be waited for from the hands 
of love. 

There are gifts which come only to wait 
ing souls. Those who believe that by energy 
and efiort they can appropriate to themselves 
all that they need miss the deeper side of 
life. The voices which speak in their ears 
are voices full of the brief and shallow 
clamour of the competing world. There are 
gifts which come only to those who wait in 
silence till the voices which are sweet and 
eternal begin to speak. To such one day 
telleth another and one night certifieth 
another; here is neither speech nor lan 
guage, but their voices are heard among 
them. There are utterances which are open 
to all the world, which yet only they hear 
who wait to hear— 


‘¢ Celestial harmonies then only heard 
When the heart listens.” 


This is no other than the recognition of 
the divine power and love, which can give 
more than we desire or deserve. Great mel, 
of different faiths and different ages, have 
recognised this. Avicenna found his subtlest 
syllogisms given him after prayer. Haydn 
prayed before he composed. Many aman of 
genius can truly say of some of his best 
works—“ They were given to me.” The 
waiting and receptive attitude of mind, 80 
helpful for all creative work in the intellee 
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tual world, is essential to the religious life ; 
for in this realm there are blessings which 
no energy can grasp and no talent or indus- 
try can secure. Dogged determination and 
proud and self-assertive vigour go empty 
away; while the highest and richest gift 
which can bless the soul of man is vouch- 
safed to the lowly and contrite spirit. The 
blessings of Heaven are for waiting men. In- 
spirations are for men who can and will wait 
upon God. In the Albert Memorial Chapel 
at Windsor one of the most suggestive pic- 
tures on the walls exhibits this aspect of the 
soul waiting for God’s gift. David and the 
harpists of Israel are represented with their 
instruments in their hands. Their fingers 
hang listless upon the strmgs. Their heads 
are bowed. All the appliances of their art 
are in their grasp, but the divine gift is not 
yet. They are waiting for the inspiration 
from on high. So Bartimezus, the man of 
energy and self-assertion, waits before Christ 
for the gift which his force and his determi- 
nation cannot seize, which must be given as 
love’s free gift. The man of independence is 
to learn dependence—* What wilt thou that 
Ishould do unto thee?” The boon must 


be given and received—given by love and 
received by love ; that he who was so self- 
reliant towards the world may learn the 


sweetness and the calm restfulness of reliance 
upon one greater, mightier, more loving than 
himself. The scene in which man and the 
world are actors is a scene of independence ; 
the scene in which the man and the divine 
helper are the actors is one of dependence. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 


THE GIFT OF CHRIST TO THE MAN. 


To say that what our Lord showed to 
the man was love, is to say what is true 
enough and obvious enough; but it does not 
help us to the full appreciation of Christ’s 
personal dealing with Bartimzeus. We use the 
word love in a general and vague way. We 
often forget that love involves the exercise 
of tender and discriminating kindliness to- 
wards others. It is in the quality of the action 
in relation to those whom we help that the 
lovingness of our love reveals itself. Christ 
acted towards Bartimzus with love; but it 
was with a love which displayed sensibility, 
decision, judgment, and capability. In other 
words, His action showed much more than a 
vague and limp benevolence. His love was 
ever exerted with an elevating influence upon 
those whom He blessed. 
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(i.) There was sensibility. 

Our benevolent intentions and dispositions 
are not always quick of perception. They 
are often dull, lethargic, and _ spiritless. 
Charity too often has to advertise itself into 
notice. Benevolent objects have to devise 
all sorts of methods to awaken the attention 
and to stimulate the interest of the world. 
There is a lack of sensibility in our charit- 
able emotions. But with our Lord, there 
was a quickness to perceive need, a sensi- 
bility which responded to the gentlest and 
least conspicuous appeals of want. Long- 
fellow in picturing the story of Bartimzus 
speaks of the beggar’s cry rising shrill and 
loud over the clamour of the multitude that 
rebuked him. But the confused noise of 
cries and counter-cries would not have evoked 
the quick response, unless there had been in 
Christ that preparedness and quick percep- 
tion of men’s needs which showed itself in 
sympathetic discrimination between cry and 
cry. He ever showed this responsiveness of 
loving readiness. Here amid the clamour of 
the crowd, He detects the voice of want, 
just as in the other case He knew at once 
when the weary and suffering woman laid a 
trembling finger on His robe. His love was 
of a sort that knew the appeal of need. Want 
and pain did not need to thrust themselves 
forward with fierce insistency as into the 
presence of a reluctant benefactor. His 
spirit vibrated at once to the appeal of man ; 
He was forward to help wherever there was 
need. Even before appeal was made, He was 

uick to bless. In the confused scene at 
Sahamnen, amid the clash of weapons and 
the doubtful lantern-light, His hand was 
quick to heal the ear of Malchus. His love 
was of that delicate and responsive order 
which makes kindness twice welcome in 
being so obviously the outcome of a sympa- 
thetic and ready heart. 

(ii.) There was decision. 

Love may be sensitive in quality, but it 
may lack firmness. Many souls full of ex- 
quisite sensibility of affection have very little 
persistence in their love. They are quickly 
aroused to emotion, but they are also quickly 
hushed into inactivity. There is a benevo- 
lence which cannot stand before clamour 
and which dies away before opposition. 
Christ showed a love which was as stalwart 
and staunch as it was quick and eensible. 
No clamour or noise of discountenancing 
crowds could stay the march of His love. 
Jesus in the midst of this outcry against 
Bartimzeus, stood and commanded him to be 
brought. 
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And then occurred one of: those scenes 
which is so characteristic of life. Jesus 
stood. He issued His command. In one 
moment the clamouring crowd changes its 
demeanour. As long as Bartimzus was only 
an importunate and unsupported petitioner 
the crowd regarded him as an impertinence 
and were eager to clamour him down ; but 
when the prophet, the centre of that day’s 
interest, turns upon him His attention and 
commands him to come forward, the crowd 
changes its tone—now they are full of con- 
gratulatory patronage. ‘Be of good cheer. 
Rise: He calleth thee.” Nothing succeeds 
like success. The voice of the crowd is often 
but the echo of the strongest voice in its 
midst. little firmness, and the strong man 
brings the whole multitude over to his side. 
The man who knows what he means and 
has the requisite firmness to pursue it re- 
gardless of noise, is like a solid mass floating 
on the surface of the water which draws all 
purposeless jetsam to its side. The decision- 
ness of Christ’s benevolence exercised a pro- 
tection over Bartimeus. His love towards 
him was of that firm and courageous order 
which shelters as well as benefits its object. 

(iii.) There was judgment. 

Love often lacks judiciousness. In its 
eagerness to be kind it forgets to be wise in 
its kindness. It may even, like Lear, be 
foolish in its benefactions. But the love of 
Christ knows judiciousness in its deliberate- 
ness. He does not heal the blind man all 
at once. There is a pause: there is a ques- 
tion. ‘ What wilt thou that I should do unto 
thee?” A needless question, men might say, 
seeing that the sightless eyes of Bartimeeus 
showed so unmistakably what his need was. 
And yet there was a wisdom in this question. 
The need was obvious, but it was well that 
the man should speak it. The interchange 
of speech created a feeling of confidence ; 
the bond between him and Christ became one 
through which moral sympathy might flow. 
A cure wrought by a touch and without a 
word might have been deemed merely the 
exertion of some strange and magical force, 
and not the action of deliberate, conscious, 
and sympathetic love. But the delay and 
those words spoken—the man telling his 
need: the Christ graciously and personally 
responding to it—these things forged a link 
of love and understanding. It was not magic 
which restored the sight. It was power ex- 
ercised by wise and loving sympathy. This 
was worth the doing. It is the same with 
the mystery of prayer. What is the use of 
asking God to give when God knows better 


ihan we do what we need? Dut is prayer 
only so to be measured? Is the establish. 
ment of sympathetic confidence between the 
soul of man and the love of God to count 
as nothing? We know that our children 
earnestly wish some plaything. We do not 
always give it. We wait to be asked because 
we love to hear their earnest little voices 
lifted up in hesitating request, and above all, 
we love to be trusted. Far more than the 
object desired is the bond which is set up 
between father and child and between God 
and man ; when need and power, and wish 
and love, meet together, a higher trust and 
better understanding is the outcome of such 
intercourse. And this the judicious delibera- 
tion of Christ’s love established between 
Bartimeus and himself. 

(iv.) There was capability. 

Human love is often powerless. It yearns 
to help, but there is the sad and pathetic 
limitation of its power. With Christ love 
and power were one. “ Receive thy sight.” 
The words are spoken and Bartimeus looks 
up and his eyes rest upon Him who has 
sheltered, attracted, and restored him. Christ 
gives the very thing which the world could 
not give. He bestows upon Bartimeus the 
faculty which made him a man again. The 
restoration of the power of sight is resto- 
ration to his true and complete manhood. 
He can see things as they are. He is no 
longer blind. It is this which Christ can 
bestow on all. He came to give light to the 
world ; and what was this but the power of 
seeing things as they are? It is the power to 
bring into their true relationship the great 
forces of life—the world, self, God—the force 
without us, the force within us, and the 
power above us. It is the power to see God 
as He is—in His purity and lovingness as well 
as in His might. It is the power to see our- 
selves as we are in our weakness and depend- 
ence, in our sinfulness and foolishness. Itis 
the power to see the world and life as they 
are—to see life not as the opportunity of 
accumulating the things which perish, but as 
the opportunity for being what we ought to 
be, and for doing what we ought to do. It 
is the opportunity of asserting ourselves, in 
spite of the clamour of the world, with all 
our strength and might, on the side of truth 
and righteousness, of love and of God. It is 
the opportunity of ceasing from self in order 
that Christ may live in us and that we may 
live fitly, truly, and fully, as God’s children, 
in the midst of the blind world which still 
is sighing and groaning for the manifestation 
of the Son of God. 
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‘“* My baby came to say Good-night, 
And beg for ‘ just one little story.’ ”’ 
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TO RIGHT THE WRONG.* 





By EDNA LYALL, 
Autor or “ Donovay,”? “We Two,” ‘‘ Kwicut-Errant,”’ ‘‘ A Harpy Norseman,’’ E10. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Tiark! I hear the tramp of thousands, 
And of arméd men the hum; 
Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 

Round the quick alarming drum,— 
Saying, ‘Come, 
Freemen, come! 

Ere your heritage be wasted,’ said the quick alarming drum.” 
RET HARTE. 





OT a little comforted by 
M4| the doctor’s cheering 
words about Rosamond 
and by his father’s 
wholly unexpected kind- 
ness, Joscelyn rode back 
to Farnham Castle in 
the grey winter’s dawn. 
As he reached the little town the sun was 
just rising, and recollecting in what a misery 
of suspense he had last traversed West 
Street, he forgot his present weariness, for- 
got that he was cold and hungry, and worn 
with sorrow and want of sleep, his eager, 
hopeful nature basking in the happy sense 
of relief just as his stiff limbs basked in 
the sunshine. At the Castle he found small 
prospect of rest. Fresh troops from London 
had just arrived, and he learned that Sir 
William Wailer intended to set out that 
very night for Winchester. 

“T have had but two night marches as 
yet,” said Joscelyn to his neighbour at the 
dining-table when the plan fell under dis- 
cussion, ‘and one of those was the most 
wretched night you can conceive, struggling 
through the Warwickshire lanes in mud 
that well-nigh made it impossible to drag on 
the guns.” 

“Ah, you were in the memorable march 
to Edgehill!” said Sir William, overhearing 
the remark. “I had forgot you had been 
there. Few but Colonel Hampden could 
have pushed on in the teeth of such difficul- 
ties, and had it not been for his arrival just 
at the supreme moment, Edgehill might have 
been a defeat for us. You will have many a 
night march with me this winter, never fear ; 
but God grant this frost may last, then we 
shall press on merrily enough. How were 
— yesternight as you rode to Short- 
e ? 

“Hard as iron, sir,” said Joscelyn. ‘We 
rode there fast enough.” 
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And then, in response to the questions 
that were launched upon him as to his 
strange summons by the dog and his curious 
dreams, he gave an account of what had 
passed at the manor. 

Sir William and one or two of the officers 
also narrated tales that had come within 
their knowledge of strange omens or of 
dreams which came true. 

“Such idle superstitions are but the rags 
and shreds of popery still lingering among 
us,” said Original Sin. 

“What!” said Sir William, with his dry, 
humorous smile, “ would you deny that the 
patriarchs oft learned the truth in dreams ? 
Were not the Wise Men warned in like 
manner not to return to Herod, and Joseph 
bidden to journey to Egypt, and Peter and 
Paul taught that they should preach to the 
Gentiles? All of which you must surely 
allow took place before there were popes at 
Rome.” 

“Tn the times of the Bible all things were 
different,” said Original Sin, in his harsh, 
dogmatic way. ‘Now such superstitions 
are of the devil, and no godly man should 
consent to be led by such will-o’-the-wisps.” 

“Your notion of a godly man appears to 
be one who is guided precisely by the same 
small ray of light by which you steer your 
steps,” said Joscelyn, with some asperity. 
“Does it never occur to you that godly 
people may differ ?” 

“There is but one truth, Bible truth,” said 
Original Sin with decision. “I have grasped 
it, I hold it, no malignant can fathom it, no 
carnal man, no half-hearted, superstitious 
lover of vain forms and ceremonies can s0 
much as glimpse it. I live by it, I fight by 
it, [——” 

“Qh!” broke in Joscelyn impatiently, “ if 
you have a monopoly of the truth, pray keep 
it to yourself.” 

“Why do you not ask him if he ran away 
by it on a certain Lord’s Day?” said Sir 
Arthur Hazlerigg in an undertone. 

He was a man who took keen pleasure in 
quarrels, but Joscelyn was too courteous to 
act on his suggestion, and, availing himself 
of some interruption, he left the table and 
went out on to the terrace. As he paced to 
and fro, his attention was drawn to a group 
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of soldiers who were crowding round some 
one playing on a rebeck; the familiar air, 
“Sumer is icumen in,” made him think of 
his first evening at the Court House, when 
Clemency had looked tearfully forth from 
the window as the children followed the 
loaded wain singing the hay-harvest song 
to that very tune. 

He drew nearer to the musician, when 
what was his surprise to recogrise a well- 
known retainer who lived upon his uncle’s 
estate at Bletchingley, and who had occa- 
sionally tramped over to Shortell at Christ- 
mas-time bearing presents from one house- 
hold to the other, and officiating as leader 
of the music at a Christmas dance at the 
Manor. Temperance Turner presented a 
comical appearance that morning, his rusty 
old cloak serving to veil but not to hide the 
hump on his back, his huge head made still 
more noticeable by a steeple-crowned hat, 
and his humorous mouth turned down at 
the corners into what he deemed a puri- 
tanical shape. He had begun by playing the 
“Old Hundredth” and singing it right lustily 
in his powerful bass. But he quickly found 
that the Parliamentary troops liked merry 
tunes as well as other folk, and he had now 
relapsed into what Original Sin would cer- 
tainly have termed an ungodly and profane 
ballad. When he had ended it Joscelyn 
tossed him a groat. 

“ Why, Temperance !” he exclaimed, “who 
would have thought to see you here! Have 
you joined the good cause ?” 

“Ay, ay, master,” said the hunchback 
with a twinkle in his dark eyes, “‘all for 
King and Parliament be I, and many’s the 
soldier that trusts me with a message to his 
home, or sends by me a fairing to his lass.” 

“Who knows whether he be not a spy ?” 
said one of the men. 

“Nay,” said Joscelyn, “’tis a worthy 
fellow I have known all my life. I would 
vouch for his honour as for my own, and will 
warrant he'll doa good turn for any one of 
you from sheer good-nature. Come, Tempe- 
rance, have you brought me no letter ?” 

The men’s suspicions were disarmed by the 
open way in which Temperance Turner pro- 
duced two letters from his wallet, and by the 
eager, boyish fashion in which the young 
captain snatched at them, and breaking the 
seal of the first began to read as he slowly 
paced back to the terrace. 

“ A love letter!” said Temperance, winking. 
“Now, who can tell me whether anyone of 
the name of Original Sin Smith be at the 
Castle +” 
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“You've not brought a love letter for 
ay t” said one of the men, with a laugh. 
“T vow ’tis from a woman,” said Tempe. 
rance, his eyes twinkling as he took a third 

letter from his wallet. 

“There he be,” said one of the soldiers 
“yonder long-faced man coming down the 
steps.” 

Temperance shuffled forward with a re 
spectful bow. 

“No vagabond minstrels should be admit. 
ted into this godly garrison,” said Original 
Sin severely. “How did you gain admit- 
tance ?” 

“So please you, master, I be no vagabond, 
I bea godly psalm-singer, also a news-bearer 
and letter-carrier among those well affected 
to the Parliament.” 

“T heard you playing a profane ballad but 
now,” said Original; “’tis not seemly, not 
seemly.” 

“ Nay, sir, twas a spiritual song,” protested 
Temperance with the most sober face possi- 
ble ; and forthwith he took up his rebeck and 
bow and began dolefully to scrape out ata 
funereal pace the gay tune of “Sumer is 
icumen in,” which was so strangely meta- 
morphosed that a more musical person than 
Original Sin might have been deceived. The 
hunchback then paused and produced the 
letter once more. 

‘IT come but lately from Katterham, at the 
other side of this county, and a yeoman’s 
wife there gave me a letter to bear to one 
named Original Sin Smith,” he observed. 

“ Right, ’tis for me,” said Original eagerly, 
the affected formality fading from his face 
and manner as he took the letter. All that 
was good in him seemed to be touched into 
life by the thought of his old mother at the 
farm far away. “ Wait but to carry back a 
reply,” he said to Temperance, “and I will 
give you a shilling for your pains, man.” 

Temperance raised his hat and scraped his 
foot, then, turning towards the terrace, he 
again approached Joscelyn, wno still paced to 
and fro engrossed in his letters. 

Glancing round as he heard a step behind 
him, he suddenly confronted the eager and 
strangely pathetic face of the hunchback. 
The dark eyes which could twinkle with such 
humour and fun were full now of a dumb 
devotion which made him think of the eyes of 
Cymro. Coming straight back from thoughts 
of Clemency and dreams of love J oscelyn 
felt a pity and a tenderness towards this poor 
fellow which he could not have explained, but 
which made his manner more than usually 
kind and winning. 
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“You have been a good friend to me, 
Temperance,” he said, “these letters are 
worth their weight in gold. Now, can I 

ye you in any way ?” 
ary Eh, Phew. 8 ward the hunchback, ‘‘ you 
can trust me to be your messenger. These 
many years have I hoped for the chance of 
showing you my gratitude. For I’ve not 
forgot, master, I’ve not forgot.” 

“Gratitude!” said Joscelyn looking per- 
plexed, “ for what ?” 

“Do you not mind, master, how, four 
years ago, you saved my lass from dishonour ? 
How you warned me what Master Jervis was 
after? Belike you forget, since ’tis countless 
the ones that he has ruined, but my lass was 
saved, master, and ‘twas your doing. I'll 
never forget it to you, and if you'll let me be 
our messenger, why, a right trusty one will 

be.” 

Joscelyn was much moved by the hunch- 
back’s sincere devotion. His thoughts went 
back to a visit which he and Jervis had paid 
at Bletchingley during his first long vacation ; 
and many forgotten details flashed back into 
his mind. In truth, although he never real- 
ised this, it was in a great degree his disgust at 
the shameless profligacy and selfishness shown 
by Jervis during that summer holiday which 
helped to mould his own character. Even in 
those old days, when neither of them had 
thought of actual division, Jervis had not 
scrupled to taunt him with the name of 
“Puritan,” and undoubtedly he had learnt 
much, in Spartan fashion, from the utter lack 
of self-control which his elder brother had 
exhibited. A weaker nature would almost 
inevitably have been contaminated, but 
Joscelyn, with his strong will, his pure heart, 
his active, healthy mind, had come safely 
through the ordeal. Now, by a strange 
coincidence, that long forgotten bit of knight- 
errantry, which at the time had evoked from 
Jervis all the taunts and abuse most galling 
to the young undergraduate, brought him 


this first letter from his future wife, and a. 


hope of further communication through the 
hunchback by no means to be despised. 

“T will get you a pass from Sir William 
Waller,” he said, “then you will be able to 
come and go without so much risk. Tell me 
how you got these letters ?” 

“Master Dick came to my cottage early 
one morning,” said Temperance, “and asked 
me to guide him to Katterham Court House, 
and to make some excuse for entering the 
grounds. We set off together and he gave 
me your letter which I delivered at the house, 
and later on he had speech with Mistress 
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Coriton, as belike he tells you himself. Next 
day he and Master Jervis rode away to join 
Sir Ralph Hopton’s army, and I started on 
the tramp to Guildford, and so here.” 

“See,” said Joscelyn, taking a twenty-shil- 
ling piece from his purse, “ here is wherewithal 
to keep you for a while. And if you would 
serve me, do this. Go at once to the house 
of Barnaby, the gatekeeper at Shortell, and 
meet us to-night on the road to Winchester, 
bringing me news of my sister's welfare. 
Then stay in those parts a few days and 
bring me fresh tidings, after which I will send 
you back with a letter to Katterham.” 


Temperance, greatly delighted at the trust. 


reposed in him, promised to do as he was 
told, and Joscelyn went off to his General 
ready to work all the more cheerfully because 
his heart was ringing with Clemency’s loving 
words, and Dick’s congratulations. It was 
not till just before supper that he found a 
moment’s leisure in which to write a few 
hurried lines to Rosamond. 

“Keep up your heart, fair Rosamond,” he 
wrote, “and do your best to recover. Your 
loving thought for my safety has not been 
wasted, but has borne good fruit. Yet that 
the fruit become not bitter to the taste have 
a care of yourself I beg, and let me know 
erelong that your pains are ended and your 
health restored. If you lack aught or find 
yourself in any strait, send Cymro, and trust 
me I will come to you, be the way never so 
difficult. Sir William Waller has kindly 
writ a letter of protection which I have 
sent to Barnaby, it will save Shortell from 
being harassed by the Parliamentarians, and 
had best be kept by him at the lodge in case 
you should be molested. We march for 
Winchester this night. I hear by Tempe- 
rance Turner that Dick has joined Sir R. 
Hopton’s army, and am in some fear that he 
and I may find ourselves face to face in open 
fight. Give us your prayers. I cannot forget 
the grief of one of our soldiers at Edgehill 
who died on the field, his wound having— 
so he told me—been given to him by his 
brother who was in the King’s army, and 
from whom he had before received naught 
but kindness. God grant that such a sorrow 
may not come to Dick or to your loving 
brother, Joscelyn Heyworth.” 

The hunchback was true to his word. As 
they drew near the appointed meeting place 
that evening, Joscelyn heard above the tramp 
of Waller’s forces on the frosty road the 
welcome sound of the rebeck, and the 
hundredth psalm played as only Temperance 
could play it. The soldiers caught up the 
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well-known tune, and in the dark night their 
voices rang out clearly— 
** All people that on earth do dwell 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice, 


Him serve with fear, His — forth tell, 
Come ye Lefore Him and rejoice.” 


At that moment the hunchback perceived 
his master, but the soldiers no longer wanted 
the rebeck to lead them, and sang on as they 
toiled up the hill, while Joscelyn talked 
eagerly to the quaint little messenger holding 
to his stirrup leather. 

“Does she do well?” he asked hopefully. 

“ Ay, master, right well,” said Temperance. 
“She wakes only to take food, and then sleeps 
again like a newborn babe. The doctor says 
the fever has left her.” 

“God be thanked,” said Joscelyn. ‘ Bear 
her this letter, Temperance; give it to 
Barnaby, he will know how best to deliver it. 
And see you come to me this day se’nnight at 
Winchester. Farewell.” 

Temperance took the letter, and then 
drawing his bow across the strings led off 
boldly in the last verse of the psalm, in 
which Joscelyn joined with the other men as 
they rode up the long ascent. 


“ For why, the Lord our God is good, 
His mercy is for ever sure, 
His truth at all times firmly stood 
And shall from age to age endure.” 


After the psalm was ended Joscelyn rode 
for some time in silence, listening to the 
sound of the rebeck, growing more and more 


faint. At last it died utterly away, and 
nothing was to be heard save the rumbling of 
the gun-carriages, the slow tramp of the foot 
regiments, and the sharp ring of the horse- 
hoofs on the frosty road. Presently, as they 
passed a stunted oak-tree, half smothered 
with ivy, a white owl flew hooting by them, 
making a momentary gleam of brightness in 
the dim starlight. 

“T could envy him his powers of seeing,” 
said Waller ; “yet though we cannot see as 
cats and bats and owls do, yet we can see as 
saints and angels see. Often has that thought 
come to me on a dark night.” 

“Yet,” said Joscelyn, attracted by the 
quiet sincerity of the elder man, “in 
these distracted times ’tis hard to see in 
that fashion. We fight as conscience bids 
us, yet we see not what the result will be; 
we see but a step before us.” 

“True,” said Waller ; “ yet make but each 
step with the will to serve God and your 
neighbour, and be sure that in some way it 
will help in making the kingdom of heaven 
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come. And those of our foes who are true 
men, and have a zeal for righteous dealing 
why be sure they, too, advance the good 
cause even while appearing to thwart it. | 
know that the differences in your own family 
are distressing to you.” 

“Tf there had been but one of the rest 
with me,” said Joscelyn, “I could better 
bear it. If Dick were but with me!” 

“Well, well!” said Sir William. “ Per. 
chance this cloud of separation may, like the 
dark night, remind you more of that spiritual 
eyesight we spoke on. Be it never so dark 
outwardly we can, without the help of a 
candle, look in the sense of our wants up to 
God, and find a clear and lightsome passage 
through Christ to the throne of grace. ih 
His light alone do we see light.” 

“My brothers have joined Sir Ralph Hop. 
ton’s army,” said Joscelyn, “and may, likely 
enough, be at Winchester.” 

“They could not serve under a better 
man,” said Sir William, warmly ; “a noble, 
upright, God-fearing man. I know him well, 
and have ever held him in high esteem. We 
were comrades in Germany. As for the 
siege, I am not without hopes that it may be 
but brief, and that when summoned the city 
will yield upon honourable conditions. The 
castle, oddly enough, chances to be my own 
inheritance, and loth should I be hat the fine 
old building, and King Arthur’s Round Table 
that hangs there, should suffer damage.” 

By the time the morning had dawned, 
and the weary men halted to refresh them- 
selves at Alresford, Joscelyn had learnt to 
know and love his new commander. Waller, 
though without the fascination and the extra- 
ordinary power of Hampden, was a man of 
most sterling qualities. He had served asa 
volunteer in Germany, fighting in the army 
of the Protestant princes against the emperor; 
and later on, as the member for Andover, he 
had done good service in Parliament. His 
moderation, though little to the taste of the 
extreme men like Original Smith, made him 
thoroughly congenial to Joscelyn, and while 
deeply imbued with the best spirit of Puri- 
tanism, he was much more free from prejudice 
than many of the leaders, acting on some 
questions with the Presbyterians, on others 
with the party already beginning to be 
known as Independents. He had gained 
much from his experience in Germany, and 
his broad-minded, genial nature, his tact and 
courtesy, together with a habit which he had 
of making friends of those who served under 
him, stood him now in good stead. Joscelyn 
found him invariably kind and considerate, 
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though when necessity arose he could find 
fault with considerable sharpness. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


« * What if, ’mid the cannon’s thunder, 
Whistling shot and bursting bomb, 
When my brothers fall around me, 

Should my heart grow cold and numb 2” 
But the drum 
Answered, ‘ Come 

Better there in death united, than in life a recreant,—Come!’”’ 
Bert Harre, 

THE attack upon Winchester began at 
noon on Tuesday, the 12th of December, 
and, much to Joscelyn’s relief, the city 

ielded after a siege of little more than two 
a The castle, however, resisted till 
the following day, when the Royalists sent 
out to treat with Waller, and Joscelyn 
and another officer were sent as hostages to 
them during the parley. He wondered 
whether by any chance Dick might be in 
the castle, and, as he entered the beautiful 
old hall, looked searchingly round the group 
of officers, meeting on all sides glances of 
contemptuous scorn from the Cavaliers, who 
clearly regarded the hostages as base rebels 
to whom no sort of courtesy was due. 

Suddenly a mocking voice fell on his ear. 

“T thought as much,” exclaimed a young 
officer lounging forward from one of the 
stone window-seats. ‘Yonder, gentlemen, 
is my Roundhead brother, crowing over the 
conquered leaders of the ungodly.” 

Glancing round, Joscelyn found himself 
face to face with Jervis, whose spirits did 
not appear to be much affected by the loss 
of the city. 

“Where is Dick? Hath any harm befallen 
him? Is he wounded?” asked Joscelyn, 
anxiously. 

“You had better have been solicitous 
about his safety before joining in the siege,” 
said Jervis scornfully. “Here! I have a 
paper that may perchance please you.” 

ith a malicious laugh he handed him a 
printed pamphlet, entitled “A Puritan set 
forth in his lively colours; with poems on 
the Roundhead’s character.” 

Joscelyn read a few lines of the poem :— 

“ He that would holy seem in all men’s sight 

When as he truly is an hypocrite. 


Would be thought humble and not have decride 
His obstinacy and spiritual pride. 


That would be counted blameless from his youth, 
This is a very ltoundhead in good truth.” 


Having glanced at the outrageous libel on 

itan women which followed, he tore the 
paper to bits, and was about to make a 
stinging retort, when Dick pushed his way 


through the throng and eagerly grasped his 
hand, 

“TI have been hoping to see you,” he 
exclaimed. “They told us Sir William 
Waller had taken Farnham Castle, and I 
knew you must be free.” 

The two brothers withdrew to a window- 
seat at the other side of the hall—the noisy 
group of cavaliers to their right, and the 
Round Table on the wall to their left, blazoned 
with the names of Arthur’s knights. In a 
hurried fashion Dick heard all that had 
passed at Farnham, of Rosamond’s brave 
adventure, and of that strange night at the 
Manor ; while yet more hurriedly Joscelyn 
heard of Dick’s visit to Clemency and of his 
prospects under Sir Ralph Hopton. Then 
—all too soon—the time came for the 
Royalist officers to leave the place, and the 
friendly foes sorrowfully parted, the victor 
looking even more downcast than the van- 
quished. 

On the Thursday morning, Joscelyn was 
awaiting his General’s orders when a trooper 
rode up in hot haste, demanding to see Sir 
William Waller on an urgent matter. Jos- 
celyn took him into the room where Sir 
William was transacting business. The 
message was from Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes 
to the effect that when Sir Arthur Hazlerigg 
and his troops had entered the cathedral, 
which, for want of space elsewhere, had been 
assigned to them as barracks, the mob had 
entered with them and threatened to wreck 
the whole piace, the soldiers becoming utterly 
demoralised and the intended search for trea- 
sure becoming the wildest orgy. 

Waller instantly hurried forth, and, mount- 
ing his horse, rode as fast as possible to the 
cathedral, attended by Joscelyn and two or 
three of his officers. Entering by the central 
door at the west end they found the whole 
church in confusion. The soldiers, partly 
actuated by blind zeal, but to a great extent 
governed only by the spirit of wanton destruc- 
tion which almost always seeks some outlet 
in the excitement of taking a city, had fallen 
furiously upon those statues of saints which 
had escaped at the Reformation, while all the 
roughs in the place had poured in through the 
doors to join in the frolic, not without hope 
of finding spoil. When, however, they found 
that all the plate had been previously re- 
moved, and that the chests which they had 
expected to be full of booty contained nothing 
but bones, they snatched up these and in 
sheer mad mischief hurled them at the beau- 
tiful stained glass windows in the choir. 
Joscelyn’s first thought was of William of 
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Wykeham’s tomb. Fighting a passage 
through the crowd in the nave, he made 
his way to the well-known chantry, where a 
desperate struggle was going on. Already, 
apparently, some of the statues within had 
been dragged to the ground and shattered to 
pieces, but the effigy of the founder of the 
college was still unharmed, and the Parlia- 
mentary Colonel Fiennes, himself a Wyke- 
hamist, was making a gallant effort to save 
it from destruction. Mindful of his own 
schooldays Joscelyn rushed to the rescue ; 
the attackers were driven back, and he 
stood side by side with Colonel Fiennes 
guarding the door of the chantry with drawn 
sword, and watching distastefully enough 
the havoc that was going on all around. 

With much difficulty Waller contrived to 
exclude the mob, after which the soldiers 
became more manageable, and before long, 
being really in need of food and rest, they 
began to make preparations for the night, 
and the confusion ceased. The cathedral 
afforded too convenient a resting-place to 
escape use as sleeping quarters for the men, 
but the officers received orders not to permit 
the defilement of the place which had so 
outraged all people of any refinement during 
the autumn occupation of Worcester cathe- 
dral by some of Essex’s troops. Still there 
was much that jarred upon one of Joscelyn’s 
temperament and training. He was without 
his father’s intense feeling of reverence for 
outward things; he cared very little for 
forms and ceremonies, and would have wor- 
shipped just as contentedly in an unconse- 
crated as in a consecrated building. But 
there was a certain sense of the fitness of 
things, a certain love of having all things 
done decently and in order that was strongly 
ingrained in his nature, so that it hurt him 
grievously to see the soldiers carrying off the 
rails for fuel and piling up provisions on the 
communion table, not because he thought 
the act wrong, but because it offended his 
good taste ; just as in the days of his child- 
hood, when the communion table had stood 
in the centre aisle of the church at Shortell, 
he had detested to see the greasy hats of the 
villagers thrown upon it. 

When the early winter day closed in he 
volunteered to be one of the additional 
officers who were to sleep in the cathedral in 
case of further outrages, Colonel Nathaniel 
Fiennes having undertaken to guard the 
college buildings. Waller, as he bade him 
good night, noticed his downcast look and 
lingered a minute ; he had much in common 
with Joscelyn, being a man of quite unusual 
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love of the beautiful, fond of music, fond of 
pictures. 

“The church itself is unharmed,” he said, 
“and we were in time to stop some of the 
worst outrages. As for these statues of 
saints I have no power to prevent the men 
from destroying them. You know Parlis. 
ment approves their demolition, and will 
belike ere long issue an order expressly com. 
manding the pulling down of all market 
crosses and the destruction of images, for 
they find that many of the ignorant folk stil] 
continue to bow down to them, contrary to 
God’s command. In this matter we mus 
ignore our personal likings and fold them up 
in the obedience of a soldier.” 

“T am glad, at least, that the tomb of 
William of Wykeham is unharmed,” said 
Joscelyn. And many thoughts surged 
through his mind as one of Waller's chap. 
lains gave out the evening psalm, and 
through the great cathedral there rang the 
manly voices of the Puritan soldiers in— 


“O come and let us now rejoice 
And sing unto the Lord.” 


There was something cheering to him, 
something that took him out of the limited 
view of the present, in the familiar verses— 


“* His people doth He not forsake 
At any time or tide, 
And in His hands are all the coasts 
Of all the world so wide. 


* And with His loving countenance 
He looketh everywhere, 
And doth behold the tops of all 
The mountains far and near. 


* Oh, come, therefore, and worship Him, 
And down before Him fall, 
And let us kneel before the Lord 
The which hath made us all.” 


And then for some minutes perfect silence 
reigned in the cathedral, while every soldier 
knelt in prayer. 

The night accommodation was far from 
luxurious, yet it was better than that which 
they often had in the a air, and Joscelyn 


was soon sleeping soundly in the nave beside 
William of Wykeham’s chantry, with his head 
resting on the narrow doorstep, and his cloak 
wrapped closely round him, for the night 
was bitterly cold. 

Now as he slept he dreamed a dream. 

It seemed to him that as he was lying 
there in the nave of the cathedral, thinking 
very sorrowfully of the havoc that had been 
made that day, some one called to him to 
rise. He started to his feet and found an 
aged Bishop standing close by him, and look- 
ing steadfastly into the face he recogni 
the well-known features of William of Wyke 
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ham. The Bishop did not speak, but just 
smiled on him in a friendly fashion. Josce- 
lyn was seized with a sudden fear lest some 
misapprehension should cause this kindness, 
and he said, 

“Tt was Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, my 
lord, that saved your tomb from dishonour. 
It was he who sent the messenger to Sir 
William Waller, and he who first thought of 
the defence.” 

“T know that,” said the Bishop, “but you 
promptly aided him—I saw you. And now 
many thoughts trouble your heart. Go up 
yonder for your answer.” 

He pointed towards the choir, but when 
Joscelyn turned back and would have asked 
a question as to what sort of answer he could 
possibly find there, William of Wykeham 
had passed noiselessly away. Not a sound 
was to be heard save the breathing of the 
tired soldiers and the sighing of the night 
wind as it blew through the broken win- 
dows. Joscelyn walked slowly between the 
ranks of sleeping men in the nave, and pacing 
eastward made his way through the choir, 
wondering where his answer was to come 
from. Suddenly he perceived that beside 
the communion table stood a cloaked figure, 
and he wondered whether one of the officers 


had been roused from sleep, and for a moment 
half fancied that Colonel Fiennes had re- 
turned; then something in the manly, upright 
bearing made him think of Hampden, and 


he pressed eagerly forward. If only he 
could ask Colonel Hampden’s opinion, and 
know how he felt in being pledged to work 
with those who in many ways so greatly 
went against his personal likings! Could it 
possibly be Hampden? But as he approached 
he saw that it was not so, for this man’s hair 
was unflecked with grey and of another 
colour—darker than his own, lighter than 
Dick’s. Still he had an unaccountable feeling 
that it must be some one he knew, and was 
puzzled as he drew nearer to find that the 
face was one he had never seen either in life 
or in pictures. It was the face of a hero, 
the face of one who had conquered; and 
Joscelyn, soldier-like, found himself wonder- 
ing in what war this man could have been. 
“Here is one who ought to rule,” he thought 
to himself, ‘for in truth he is a king of men.” 
But the man was clad like any ordinary 
man—indecd, his simple garb would have 
been scorned by many of the rich men of those 
times, 

He was looking thoughtfully down at the 
soldiers’ rations heaped on the communion 
table. Joscelyn wondered at his calmness, 
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but when their eyes met he wondered no 
more, for there was something far-seeing and 
all-embracing in the hero’s look, something 
which said more plainly than words, “I see 
the soul of goodness in things evil.” The 
face was the face of a man one would not 
scruple to stop in the street to ask the way, 
it was so truthful and kind; the manner was 
full of considerateness, yet perfectly genuine 
and free from artificiality. 

Joscelyn gave him the customary greeting 
of the day, and began eagerly to tell him of 
his perplexities ; it was impossible to feel the 
least reserve or the least fear when face to 
face with one who evidently understood. 
When he paused there was a brief silence. 
Then, with a kind glance at him the man 
said, “‘ You are weary and homesick. Many 
troubles have of late come to you, and it is 
quite natural you should grieve when those 
with whom from a sense of duty you have 
sided wreck and destroy what was meant to 
be to the glory of God.” 

“The place is dear to me,” said Joscelyn. 
“ Asa lad I came here to worship. I cannot 
endure to see it spoiled.” 

“T know—I understand you—I remem- 
ber,” said the man ; and his eyes filled with 
tears, so that Joscelyn wondered of what 
past scene he could be thinking, but found 
great comfort in his sympathy. 

“Why must such things be?” he cried. 
‘* Why must they be ?” 

“What has been abused must ofttimes be 
seemingly destroyed,” replied his companion. 
“Be patient. There is a time of restitu- 
tion.” 

Joscelyn glanced round the desolated 
place, and for the first time noticed that the 
ground was strewn with books—prayer- 
books, psalters, and Bibles. He picked up 
one of these last and looked indignantly at 
its torn and mangled leaves. 

“See!” he cried. “They have even torn 
the Word of God!” 

“Ts there aught new in that?” said the 
man sadly and with a strange far-away-look 
in his eyes. “Has not that been done by 
friend and by foe, by believer and by un- 
believer, these many years ?” 

Joscelyn was silent and began to muse on 
the meaning which lay beneath his com- 
panion’s words. 

“ Remember,” added the man, in the tone 
of one making excuse for those beloved, 
“that they who did this were ignorant and 
knew not what they did, but thought they 
were serving the truth. I judge them not, 
neither should you. The Word of God has 








“ Nay, sir, ’twas a spiritual song.” 


to receive wounds which pain Him more than 


these. Come and see.” 

He led the way down the steps and they 
passed among the sleeping soldiers ; most of 
them slept soundly but some dreamed, and 
Joscelyn was astonished to find that he could 
see hovering over such the subject of the 
dream. They paused beside a young soldier 
who was stretched at full length on one of 
the benches. Above him hovered three men 
branded in the cheeks and forehead and with 
their ears cut off. 

“ This soldier,” said the man, “ was a Lon- 
don apprentice, and stood in Palace Yard 
when honest men still living on this earth 
suffered in the pillory for their opinions. You 
see how cruelly these temples of God were 
marred.” ’ 

They passed on till they came to the 
bishop’s throne, and here, with his head 
resting on the cushions, lay a gray-haired 
officer ; above him hovered the likeness of a 
fair young girl with downcast eyes and cheeks 
wet with tears. 

“Tt is his daughter,” said the man sorrow- 


fully. “She was ruined 
by a false-tongued 
courtier at Whitehall,” 
They passed on, step- 
ping over the débris of 
many images, and 
paused by a white-haired 
veteran of fourscore 
years ; Joscelyn remen- 
bered that he had seen 
this bitter-looking 
fanatic deliberately hew 
down a beautiful repre- 
sentation of the shep. 
herds worshipping the 
Babe of Bethlehem. 
But above him there 
floated now a dream- 
picture which made the 
two spectators shudder, 
It was the figure of a 
young woman bound to 
a stake; flames were 
licking her bare feet. 
“It is his mother,” 
said the man in a voice 
that trembled with 
emotion. “As a little 
lad he saw her burnt at 
Smithfield. He cannot 
forget.” 
They walked on a 
little farther, till Josce- 
lyn paused before a 
tomb on which had been a representation of 
Christ at the grave of Lazarus, which he 
well remembered and had always specially 
loved to look upon. 

“They have destroyed the Christ!” he 
cried in real grief. “Surely they might 
have reverenced this? This that Dick and! 
both held dear in the old days !” 

The man smiled kindly. “I am glad you 
held it dear,” he said. “ Yet after all there 
was little need of the stone image when the 
living presence was with you—neither wasit 
a true likeness. The statue represented a 
unnatural face, not a true man’s face—a mab 
tempted, troubled, lonely like you.” 

“Was He in truth really tried as I am!’ 
said Joscelyn in astonishment, for like mos 
people he had never grasped the truth thet 
Christ, when born on the earth, had emptied 
Himself of all that could give Him advat- 
tage over others, that He was literally “@ 
no reputation,” and was “found in fashion® 
a man.” 

“Ts it not so written?” said his col 
panion. 
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“Yet I ever thought it was far easier for 
Him,” said Joscelyn, “Was He, save for 
sin, just like one of us? Had He in truth 
all the natural wishes and cravings of a man? 
Had He really to struggle for self-control ? 
Was He truly tempted as we are ?” 

“Tn all points,” said his companion. “ But 
Isee you do not yet understand what you 
have seen this night. Let it teach you that 
humanity is the temple of the living God. 
Let it show you who is in truth the word 
of the Father. Let it prove to you that in 
harming one another you crucify Him afresh, 
that in serving one another you are serving 
Him.” 

“How do you understand so well, sir? 
How do you know ?” said Joscelyn. 

His question remained unanswered for a 
minute ; but as they stood there beside the 
shattered image of the Christ he felt con- 
strained to look into his companion’s face and 
it seemed to him that he saw there the well- 
spring of all wisdom and power and love. It 
was as if new life were being poured into 
him. 

“How can such as you feel for one like 
me 4” he faltered. 

The man looked 
into his eyes and 
smiled with the strong 
patience of one who 
has learned to wait. 

“Am I not your 
kinsman ¢” he said. 

Then at last Josce- 
lyn knew that he was 
talking with the Hero 
of Love, and knowing 
in what fight this 
conqueror had over- 
come, and for the 
first time noticing 
that marks of the con- 
flict were still left, he 
thought his heart 
must have broken 
with love and grati- 
tude had not a strong 
hand clasped his 
closely—had not he 
realised that love is 
immortal. 

“My Lord and my 
God!” he cried. 

And with the words 
on his lips he awoke. 

The cold grey light 
of the winter’s morn- 


ing filled the. cathe- 


dral and lit up the fallen statues and the 
unharmed effigy of William of Wykeham. 
Birds flew singing through the shattered 
west window, and the bugle sounded the 
reveille. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“Do you call it power in a child, if he is allowed to play with 
the wheels and bands of some vast engine, pleased with their 
murmur and whirl, till his unwise touch, wandering where it 
ought not, scatters beam and wheel into ruin? Yet what 
machine is so vast, so incognisable, as the working of the mind 
of a great nation; what child’s hand so wanton as the word of 
a selfish king ?”—Rvuskrn. 


‘*Writren at THE Court Hovsz, 
“ KaTTERHAM, 
** This 12th day of January. 
“My DEAR FAITH, 
“T was right glad to hear that my letter, 
telling you of our betrothal, had been received 


** Talked eagerly to the quaint little messenger,” 


—y 
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by you, for in truth I ever commit a letter 
to the post now-a-days with many misgivings, 
since not only the chances of war are against 
its safe delivery, but grandfather says the 
dispute as to the postmaster still occupies 
the Parliament, and that though the seques- 
tration of Witherings (to whom we owe so 
much in the establishing of the eight main 
postal roads) hath been declared by vote to 
be illegal, yet the quarrel has led to an affray 
in which some laid violent hands on the 
mails, and this may belike happen again. I 
wish from my heart we were on one of the 
direct roads, then we should with much less 
delay receive our letters ; still we should not 
grumble, being much better off than would 
have been the case seven years ago. Moreover, 
we have found a trusty private messenger, 
whom we may lawfully employ between our- 
selves, one Temperance Turner, who, out of 
gratitude to my dear love, will tramp all over 
the country betwixt him and me. Since I 
last wrote you I have seen Mr. Richard 
Heyworth. He was staying at Bletchingley 
and most good-naturedly walked over here 
bearing me a letter from Joscelyn. The 


letter contained heavy news, for he wrote as 
a prisoner in Farnham Castle, but since then 
I have heard of his speedy release, so you 


need not be troubled at it. Mr. Richard 
Heyworth is a fine young officer, with very 
good manners, and in his way of speaking he 
resembles Joscelyn, but otherwise they are 
not much alike. He was full of kind thoughts 
for us in our trouble and ready to serve us in 
any way, and even had he been a churl I 
must have liked him because of his devotion 
to his brother. They are to each other like 
David and Jonathan, and it is a sore grief to 
them that in this war they are opposed to 
each other. He had with him a hunchback, 
the messenger of whom | writ—Temperance 
Turner—by whom I sent a letter to Farn- 
ham, and to my great joy the man came back 
at Epiphany bringing a long letter from 
Joscelyn at Chichester. He has already seen 
much of the horrors of war, but he likes Sir 
W. Waller, his new commander, and wrote 
me many matters of interest with regard to 
the siege of Winchester. From Winchester 
they marched to Chichester, having a weary 
time of it, for there was a great downfall of 
heavy rains and he says that for nine days 
and nights they lay in the open fields and 
never knew what it was to have a dry gar- 
ment on them. He spent his Christmas day 
in the siege of Chichester, but on the 29th 
the city yielded, the King’s party being worn 
out and unable to support the fatigue of the 
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duty, all of which lay upon them, as the citi. 
zens were mostly favourable to the Parliament 
and ill-pleased at the Royalist commander for 
exposing them to the miseries of a siege, 
Joscelyn says there, as also at Winchester 
great damage was done to the cathedral, the 
soldiers breaking the painted window facing 
the bishop’s palace, and smashing the monu. 
ments, breaking in pieces the communion 
table and the railings about it, the pulpit 
and the benches and pews, tearing up Bibles 
and prayer-books, and acting like wild school- 
boys too long kept at their tasks. All of 
which you can fancy is highly distasteful to 
one of his turn. But he writes, ‘ Better 
they should do this than fall upon helpless 
women and children, as is too often the case 
when conquerors enter a city after a siege.’ 
It seems a sad pity that the fine organ in the 
cathedral should have been pulled down by 
Waller’s men, andit must have been little to 
the liking of the commander, who, Joscelyn 
says, hath a great love for music. But the 
leaden pipes were like to be of great use so 
down it must come! When will this weary 
war be over? I growsick with the thought 
of the dangers that may too likely beset you 
at Gloucester. Would that by some magic 
I could hear from you each day! But belike 
that would not be good for our faith, we 
might grow to depend on the magic message 
rather than on God’s care and our commu- 
nion with Him. 

“Joscelyn is now marching into Wiltshire. 
God send he may not fall ill with this bitter 
cold weather; but he is strong and hardy, 
and a good courage carries one through 
many discomforts. We heard this day from 
London that the Parliamentary garrison at 
Cirencester had resisted and repulsed the 
Royalist attack. This is good hearing, yet 
I like not to think of the war so near your 
parts. Christmas was the most desolate I 
ever knew. Heavy rain fell all the day, and 
though the carol singers came round at dark 
and the tenants all received their plum 
puddings on the eve, yet there seemed no 
merriment, save among the children, who, 
thank God, can forget the cloud overshadow- 
ing the land. Nurse was much pleased with 
your message. She is just turning your 
blue cloak for Hester, who had outgrown 
hers. I marvel that your mother-in-law 
expected a bride to be clad in sad-coloured 
raiment, nor can I see that there is aught 
carnal in bright colours; so long as a dress 
be modest and not over costly why must it 
be sombre in hue? You should quote to 
her Joseph’s many-coloured coat; and is 
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there not much as to bright colours in the 
pook of St. John’s Revelation? From Chi- 
chester Joscelyn sent me by his messenger a 
petrothal ring. "Tis of plain gold, and the 
posy is “ Pro Christo et patria,” than which 
methinks we could have no better motto. I 
long to talk of many matters with you, dear 
Faith. Hester is over young, and were it 
not for Mrs. Ursula and for nurse, who are 
both of them ever ready to talk of Joscelyn 
to my heart’s content, 1 do not know how I 
should fare. Mrs. Arbella shakes her head 
over our betrothal, and says she had hoped 
I had made up my mind to single blessed- 
ness. Sometimes when she talks with that 
pitying contempt of men as though they 
were all far beneath her I feel moved to 
anger, but grandfather says ’tis but natural, 
since her father was a self-willed tyrant and 
made her youth miserable. Dear Mrs. 
Ursula is different, and though even she 
thinks most men bad, she can be brought to 
admit that there are exceptions. Yesterday 
we had a visit from the Evelyns, of Wotton. 
Mr. John Evelyn was as witty and pleasant 
as ever. While his elder brother talked 
with grandfather, he walked with me in the 
garden, telling me of many improvements he 
hopes to make at Wotton with his brother’s 
permission, notably a fish-pond with an 
island upon it, and some arbours, besides a 
room which he may use asastudy. I was 
glad to talk with him, feeling that day sad 
at heart about Joscelyn’s danger. I told Mr. 
Evelyn of our betrothal and of my anxieties ; 
and though, as you know, he holds not with 
the Parliament, no one could have been more 
kind and understanding. 

“Also he remembered seeing Joscelyn at 
the time of your wedding, and spoke warmly 
of him. He explained to me his own posi- 
tion. His uncle, Sir John Evelyn, of God- 
stone, is of course all for the Parliament, but 
Mr. Evelyn holds on most points with the 
King, though disapproving of his arbitrary 
measures. He therefore holds aloof from 
the war, and lives retired at his brother’s 
house at Wotton, journeying now and again 
toLondon. He bade me turn my thoughts 
to gardening when anxious and troubled. 
‘The air will be medicine to you,’ said he, 
‘and the work will cheer your spirits, and 
in watching the slow growth and improve- 
ment of your pleasaunce you will learn that 
tis only ill weeds grow apace.’ 

“By the next opportunity we shall send 
you six robes and the shifts and flannels 
which Monnie wore as a babe. Nurse takes 
the opportunity when the children are safely 


tucked up at night to make you two won- 
drous smart lying-in caps, in which you will 
be able to receive all your Gloucester friends 
when they come for the cake and caudle. 
Have a care of yourself, dear Faith. I could 
wish you were here in this remote country- 
side, where, as Mr. Evelyn said the other 
day, it seems scarce credible that we are not 
above eighteen miles from London, and 
where, since the attack on the house last 
August, we have been in no way troubled by 
the war. My grandfather sends you loving 
messages and his regards to your husband. 
“Your loving sister, 
“ CLEMENCY COoRITON. 


“P.S.—I forgot to say that Joscelyn is in 
somewhat better case with Sir Thomas Hey- 
worth, who spoke kindly to him in their 
mutual trouble about Rosamond’s illness. 
She came near dying of a fever, but is now 
almost recovered. r have a great wish to 
see her; she must be an extraordinary brave 


child.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ No tame and tutored echo she 
Of all upon her lover’s lips : 
She scorns to bear across her soul 
The changeless shadow of eclipse! 
But full of fire and living help 
Discovers to my blinder eyes 


Green alleys that may wind—who knows !— 
To peace and paradise.” 


Norman R. Gaz, 


One February day, when the lamp had 
just been lighted in the study, and Clemency 
had begun her usual hour’s reading with her 
grandfather, they were startled to hear 
sounds as of some visitor arriving. No 
guest had been bidden, and it was Tate in 
the day for any one to arrive from the neigh- 
bourhood. Clemency had a sort of wild 
hope that it might be her lover, but this 
vain imagination was speedily dispelled, for 
the serving man threw open the door of the 
study and announced Mr. Bennett. Any 
one more utterly unlike Joscelyn it would 
have been impossible to conceive, for while 
the one was eager, boyish, and high-spirited, 
the other was old for his age, grave and 
sober, and seemed never to shake off his 
business cares. And now a fresh anxiety 
seemed to weigh heavily upon him, so that 
she instantly guessed that something was 
amiss with Faith. 

“ You bring us ill news ?” she said tremu- 
lously. 

“Nay,” he said, “ you must not be fright- 
ened. But we are anxious about Faith, ve 
anxious. She had a great shock; some foolis 
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body describing in her presence all the horrors 
that went on when the King’s troops pillaged 
Cirencester. And when the next day the 
army advanced to Gloucester and summoned 
it she was grievously upset.” 

“ Gloucester summoned ?” said Sir Robert. 
“We had heard nothing of that.” 

“’Twas on the 2nd of this month,” said 
Christopher Bennett, “ but Colonel Massey 
and the mayor having replied twice that 
they held the city for the Parliament and 
would only deliver it upon an order from 
those in authority, Prince Rupert retired to 
Cirencester again, and for the time all is 
peaceful. As soon as I could safely leave 
Faith I came to London, and while there I 
obtained a pass from Parliament permitting 
Mistress Coriton with attendants to travel, 
being not without hope, sir, that you would 
permit me to take my sister-in-law back to 
Gloucester, where, in truth, she is sorely 
needed. I know not how my poor little 
wife is likely to fare in her trouble, and her 
cry is all for Clemency.” 

“We were never parted before,” said 
Clemency, “and I saw from her latest letter 
that she was sad at heart. O grandfather ! 
pray let me go to her.” 

“Tt is an ill time for a maid like you to be 
travelling,” said Sir Robert, doubtfully. 

“But Christopher will be there to take 
care of me,” said Clemency, “and I have no 
fears. Charlotte will take good care of the 
children, and—if you would spare me—!” 

“That is not the question,” said Sir 
Robert, “ but ought I to permit you to run 
such a risk? As for the children they will 
be safe enough here, and doubtless Mrs, 
Ursula and Mrs. Arbella will take compassion 
on them. Charlotte, if I mistake not, will 
insist on going with you.” 

“T had never thought of that,” said Cle- 
mency. ‘“ May I speak with her at once, and 
see what she says to the plan ?” 

Having received Sir Robert’s permission 
she hurried up to the third floor, where, in 
the nursery, she found to her relief that 
Charlotte Wells, the faithful servant whe had 
been in the family ever since Clemency’s own 
babyhood, was sitting alone at work. 

“The children are having a game of ‘ All 
hid,’” explained the nurse, glancing up for 
an instant, her needle flying in and out of her 
work as she talked. ‘“’Tis the best game to 
keep them happy these cold days when they 
are kept to the house. Was that a news- 
letter brought to the house a while ago? I 
thought I heard a horseman ride up.” 

Then Clemency told of Mr. Bennett’s arrival 
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and of the news of Faith. Charlotte let her 
busy needle rest for a minute, and listened 
attentively. She was a woman of about forty, 
dressed in a straight linsey gown and neat 
white cap and apron. Anyone looking at her 
must have been struck with the intelligence 
and the kindliness of her face ; there was 
something characteristic, too, in her brisk ac. 
tive movements, but only those who had lon 

known her fully understood the beauty of her 
character, with its rare unselfish devotion, its 
absorption in the needs of other people. Sir 
Robert had surmised rightly ; Charlotte at 
once proposed that she should go toGloucester, 
and before Clemency could even hint at diff. 
culties or dangers, the busy needle was flying 
in and out of the work again, and she was 
rapidly settling what must be done, 

“JT will finish off this cloak, there is not 
more than half an hour’s work in it,” she said 
in her brisk voice, “and then, my dear, I 
must pack our clothes as closely as may be, 
for I know well Mr. Bennett will grumble if 
we carry much with us. I never yet knew 
a gentleman that could put up with many 
packages. As for the robes and the caps and 
things, why they must go in any case. But 
there can be no call for you to take more 
than one complete change of clothes, for 
there is not likely to be much company to 
enterta:n, folks are overmuch occupied for 
amusements now. As for the children | 
know the other servants will look well to 
them, and, my dear, why should you not 
persuade your grandfather to ask the ladies 
from the Dower House to stay here while 
you are gone? They would be company for 
him, and would help to keep things going 
rightly in the household.” 

In the end this was really arranged, and 
the next morning Mrs. Ursula came hurrying 
across the wet grass in the park to take a last 
farewell of Clemency and receive directions 
from Charlotte as to the management of little 
Monnie. Her kind strong face was the first 
thing which Clemency’s eyes rested on when 
she woke somewhat later than usual after a 
restless night. 

“You look tired, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Ursula, kissing the girl’s flushed face, and 
smoothing back the disordered chestnut hair; 
“TI fear you have been too much excited to 
sleep well.” 

“Tam gladto beawake,” said Clemency, “for 
I have had naught but ill dreams. Christopher 
told us last night of the poor prisoners who 
were dragged by the Royalists from Ciren- 
cester to Oxford. Had you heard about 
them %” 
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“Nay,” said Mrs. Ursula, “we heard merely 
that Prince Rupert had taken Cirencester. 
What of the prisoners ?” 

“(Cirencester was pillaged, and as for the 

risoners—nigh upon twelve hundred of them 
—they were thrust into the church without 
food or drink. Many of them being sorely 
wounded. Some were ransomed, but though 
the money was received the officers insisted 
on their going to Oxford to swell the 
“triumph,” as they called it, and be marched 
past the King. On the morrow they were 
tied together in couples and driven half 
naked along the muddy roads, goaded and 
beaten as though they were beasts. Among 
them, Christopher said, were many gentle- 
men and ministers and townsfolk, besides the 
regular soldiers and officers. When they got 
to Witney they were again thrust into the 
church, without food, for the night, and the 
next day were driven on to Oxford, and taken 
with much triumph through the streets where 
the King and many of the nobles, besides 
the people of the city, came out to look upon 
them and to smile at their misery. Among 
them, they say, was a specially handsome man 
with very white skin where it could be seen 
for the blood of his wounds; he not being 
able to go was set naked upon the bare back 
ofa horse, his wounds gaping and his body 
smeared with blood, yet he sat upright upon 
the horse with an undaunted countenance, 
and when near the King a brawling woman 
cried out to him, ‘ Ah, you traitorly rogue ! 
you are well served.’ Then he, with a scorn- 
ful look towards her, uttered a word of 
reproach and instantly dropped from his 
horse.” 

“Dropped down dead, do you mean?” 
said Mrs. Ursula with a shudder. 

“Yes, at the very feet of the King. And 
all night I have seen this again and again, 
and each time the prisoner had the face of 
Joscelyn.” 

“Yet it is not likely that he would have 
been at Cirencester ; had Sir William Waller’s 
army been there the place would scarcely 
have been taken,” said Mrs. Ursula, “and 
certainly Mr. Bennett would have known had 
it been so.” 

Clemency admitted that this was probable, 
and with the morning sunshine and Mrs. 
Ursula’s calm, reassuring voice she soon 
escaped from the terror into which her dream 
had thrown her. 

“Oh, if all the King’s followers were but like 
you!” she sighed, throwing her arms round 
Mrs. Ursula’s neck ; “ yet, how you can find it 
in your heart to desire the triumph of a king 


who cares so little for the sufferings of his 
people passes my understanding.” 

“T honour his office,” said Mrs. Ursula. 
“Asa man he hath doubtless some faults, 
though even you must admit that he also has 
many virtues.” 

“‘He hath great love to his wife and children 
doubtless,” said Clemency, “but there is no 
special merit in that, most decent men have 
as much. And they say he is religious, but 
tis, methinks, a strange religion which can 
permit a man to break faith, to deceive, to be 
wholly without truthfulness. As to honour- 
ing the office, why, if he has abused the 
office, I should think God would remove him 
from it as Saul was removed.” 

“Child,” said Mrs. Ursula, “you are young, 
and the young are hard. Do not judge one 
the difficulties of whose position you know 
not. "Tis no small thing that a prince trained 
in the corrupt court of King James hath 
grown up pure-hearted and well meaning. 
And now do not let us say more of matters 
whereon we differ. Here is your bowl of 
milk and a manchet, every morsel of which 
you must eat, for who knows where you will 
dine or when ?” 

She bustled about, helping in all the mani- 
fold preparations for the journey, and her 
kind face was the last Clemency’s eyes 
rested on when, mounted on her pillion behind 
Christopher Bennett, she looked sorrowfully 
from one to another of the little group 
gathered at the great door to see them start 
on their travels. There was her grandfather 
looking wan and haggard as if he had slept 
little, and Hester very white and quiet, and 
Prue dissolved in tears, and Hal waving his 
hand and shouting words of good cheer. 
Lastly there was Mrs. Ursula, trim, erect, 
vigorous, standing by the large, rounded box- 
bush and holding up little Monnie in her 
strong arms. 

The journey was a tedious one, and owing 
to the position of the King’s troops they were 
obliged to take a circuitous road. Fortu- 
nately the weather proved all that could be 
wished, and spite of the anxiety about Faith 
and the many perils of the way, Clemency 
contrived to get some hours of real enjoy- 
ment during that strange week as they 
journeyed along the rongh roads in the mild, 
still February days, with their misty bright- 
ness and their first faint promise of spring. 

When they had reached Gloucestershire, 
the possibilities of enjoyment grew more 
difficult, for here the country showed marked 
signs of the wretchedness of war. Several 
times they passed houses that had been wan- 
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tonly burnt by the dreaded “Prince Rob- 
ber,” as in these parts he was invariably 
called, and Clemency was often haunted at 
night by the sad sights which had forced 
themselves on her notice during the day’s 
ride ; haggard, broken-hearted women, chil- 
dren ragged and half-starved, men suffering 
from grievous wounds, or hopelessly maimed 
in the strife. 

“You might give them just an alms,” 
suggested Charlotte, whose kind heart ached 
at the sight of so much misery. 

And with the help of her trusty servant 
Clemency procured at the next inn a hand- 
ful of groats, half-groats, and pence in ex- 
change for a crown, and found some plea- 
sure in seeing the sad faces brighten as they 
received this trifling help. Once as she was 
riding very wearily on aclear cold afternoon, 
holding with one hand to Christopher Ben- 
nett, and in the other hand keeping a groat 
ready for the next needy person they met, 
her eye happened to fall on the motto en- 
— on the coin, in which the King was 

escribed as the Protector of Religion, 
English Laws, and Free Parliaments. As 
she mused on the words it seemed to her 
more and more difficult to understand 
the position of Mrs. Ursula and Mrs. Ar- 
bella, and recalling all that she had so often 
learnt from her grandfather of the terrible 
tyranny and injustice which had caused the 
present war, her heart grew hot with indig- 
nation against the one who was responsible 
for so much suffering and wrong. Only 
now did she fully realise how great the evil 
must have been whichled a man like Colonel 
Hampden to face for the country he so 
much loved all the horrors of civil war. No- 
thing could have led such an one to adopt 
that desperate course but a disease that 
— to destroy the liberties of Eng- 

** Clemency,” said her brother-in-law, “look 
yonder! There is the tower of the cathe- 
dral.” 

She turned and saw with a throb of de- 
light the beautiful tower standing out dis- 
tinctly against the sunset sky, and in her 
intense relief at the thought of being near 
to Faith, her face softened and her indigna- 
tion died away. 

“Mrs. Ursula said the young were hard,” 
she thought to herself. “I hope I shall 
ae less ready to judge harsh judgments. 

will try to think of what she said about the 
dfather 


King’s ill-training, and of what 
says of his bad advisers, and the Queen’s 
evilinfluence. Belike there be but few men 


who would have acted differently under the 
same conditions.” 

A wretched-looking trio by the wayside 
here attracted her attention: a man with 
scarred face and but one leg, a woman in the 
last stage of exhaustion clasping in her arms 
an infant, so tiny that it seemed scarce} 
human. The sight of its poor little shri. 
velled face made the tears rush to (le. 
mency’s eyes; to her dying day she could 
recall it. With a word of pity she dropped 
the groat into the hand of the mother. As 
for Charlotte, she made Mr. Bennett’s man 
stop his horse, and taking off her own shawl, 
held it towards the wayfarer. 

“Wrap it round yourself and the babe, 
my dear,” she said in her motherly voice, 
“Tis the only chance of saving you.” 

It was almost dark as they rode over the 
bridge and through the gateway into Glou- 
cester, and Clemency was so weary that 
she could scarcely stand when one of the 
serving-men lifted her from her pillion. 
They were in the south-east corner of the 
Close—or, as it was always called, College 
Green—and in the dim light Clemency could 
just discern the huge dark outline of the 
Cathedral. Then Christopher Bennett gave 
her his arm and led her up the path toa 
gabled ivy-covered house, and in a minute 
she was standing beside the hearth in a snug 
wainscotted parlour with Faith clinging to 
her half laughing, half crying. 

“You are better ?” said Clemency, anxi- 
ously. 

“Yes, yes,” said Faith. “And nothing 
matters now that you have come.” 

Clemency thought those were the sweetest 
words she had heard for many a day. And 
really it seemed as though her arrival had 
put new life and vigour into poor Faith. 
She began to look upon the bright side of 
things, and there was so much to talk over 
with Clemency that she had little time to 
brood over the horrors of the past or the 
fears for the future. They contrived to keep 
from her the ominous news of fighting m 
the Forest of Dean and of the: loss of the 
little Parliamentary garrison at Coford ; but 
when Lord Herbert with his army of wild 
Welshmen actually arrived before Glouces- 
ter early in March, it was of course impos 
sible to keep her in ignorance of the danger 
that threatened them. It was reported that 
the Royalists were waiting for the arrival 
of Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice before 
actually attacking the city, and day after 
day passed in monotonous anxiety, and e 
night the inhabitants knew not what might 
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happen before morning. Faith began to flag 
terribly, and poor Clemency suffered un- 
speakably when, by way doubtless of show- 
ing their interest and sympathy, every worthy 
matron who came to the house to inquire, 
poured into her ear the most dismal prognos- 
tications, with many sighs and shakes of the 
head. She was not only full of anxiety 
about her sister, but in anagony of suspense 
about her lover. It was now three months 
since she had received any news of him, and 
though it was reported that Sir William 
Waller was in Wiltshire, nothing definite 
was known, and she felt sure that Joscelyn 
must be either ill or wounded, unless, indeed, 
his letters had miscarried. 

One afternoon, as she sat in the window of 
the little oak-wainscotted parlour, the sound 
of arebeck outside made her start to her feet. 
The player was not yet in sight, but the 
voice was surely that of the hunchback, 
chanting his invariable psalm :— 


All people that on earth do dwell 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice.” 


Throwing down her needlework, Clemency 
darted out, and Temperance Turner, who 
was scanning the houses attentively, quickly 
perceived her, and came shambling forward. 

“Good-morrow, fair mistress,” he said, re- 
moving his steeple-crowned hat respectfully. 
“IT have wandered far in search of you.” 

“Come in, come in!” she cried eagerly, 
- Temperance followed her into the par- 
our. 

“ All the way to Katterham did I go with 
a letter for you,” he said, “and then hearing 
you had just gone to Gloucester I went back 
with the news to Captain Heyworth, whom 
I came up with at Bristol, where the Royalist 
plot to deliver the city was found out and 
happily stopped, and the place be now 
secured by Sir William Waller. And here 
bea fresh letter for you, mistress, from the 
Captain, but if I could not find you I was to 
hand it to Colonel Massey to read.” 

Clemency, eagerly thanking him, bade him 
go to the kitchen for food and rest, and 
hastily unfolding her letter read as follows: 


“Dear Heart,—I am grieved that our 
friendly messenger failed to find you, but 
Sir Robert sent me a letter by him, telling 
me of your whereabouts, and though it filled 
me with anxiety to hear that you are in the 
midst of the strife, yet I have great hopes 
that we shall shortly meet, and that your 

anger will soon be at an end. Make it 
known to Colonel Massey and to the Mayor 
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that we are now marching to your relief, and 
that by the 24th we shall attack the Welsh 
army at Highnam on the one side, and that 
Sir William desires that Gloucester do at 
the same time attack them on the other side. 
Thus we shall have them at great advantage. 
This is a strange love-letter, but ’twas thought 
best to send the communication thus secretly 
and in a private manner. I trust your sister 
does well, and that you bore the journey 
without great discomfort. We have had 
much marching and counter-marching, with 
some sharp skirmishes, but since taking 
Winchester and Chichester no serious siege. 
Colonel N. Fiennes hath been made governor 
of Bristol, a vast improvement on his prede- 
cessor. Temperance travelled by way of 
Shortell and brought me a letter from Rosa- 
mond, who is now recovered of her sickness. 
My father still remains at home somewhat 
out of health, and Dick and Jervis are with 
Sir Ralph Hopton in Devon or Cornwall. 
My dearest, I kiss your hands, and rest ever 
“Your faithful lover to serve you, 
“ JOSCELYN HEYWORTH. 


“To Mrs. CLemency Corrron, 
* At the house of Mr. Christopher Bennett, 
“In College Green, at Gloucester.” 


The news of this promised succour cheered 
the sinking hearts of the citizens, though 
still they were not without anxiety lest 
Prince Rupert should swoop down upon 
them before Sir William Waller arrived. 
But that astute general managed his cam- 
paign most skilfully, succeeded in taking 
Malmesbury, made a feint of marching upon 
Cirencester, which kept the Royalists at bay, 
and then turned instead to the Forest of 
Dean, where, with the aid of thirty flat- 
bottomed boats which he had brought on 
carriages from London for the passage of the 
Severn, he dexterously contrived to effect 
the crossing of his entire army at Framilode 
in broad daylight. 

Meanwhile at Gloucester the garrison, 
which had consisted merely of a hundred 
horse and some two hundred foot soldiers, 
had been reinforced by the welcome arrival 
of two hundred horse from Bristol under 
Captain John Fiennes. Several sallies were 
after this attempted, and Lord Herberts’s 
Welsh army suffered a good deal, while the 
besieged had the strong consolation of know- 
ing that their help drew nigh. Clemency 
counted the very hours till the 24th of 
March, and on the 23rd she went with her 
brother-in-law to see Colonel Massey and his 
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‘There is the tower of the Cathedral.” 


gallant little band march out of Gloucester to 
attack the Welsh army at Highnam, and in 
sick suspense waited through the long day, 
hearing almost incessant firing, but at night- 
fall learning that as yet Sir William Waller's 
army had not arrived. The little band from 
Gloucester remained through that night at 
Highnam, and Clemency rightly guessed 
that all through the hours of darkness her 
lover was marching swiftly to their relief. 
She had heard from him of Sir William’s 
almost invariable practice of marching at 
night, and had laughed at the nickname of 
the “Night owl,” which he had received from 
the Royalists. 

Great was her delight when, on the morn- 
ing of the 24th, Christopher Bennett offered 
to take her to the top of the cathedral tower 
that they might see what was passing. Walk- 
ing through the noble building, the beanty 
of which did not specially appeal to Cle- 
mency’s untrained eye, they passed through 
a narrow doorway to the stone staircase 
which wound ,up one of the angles of the 
great tower. On and on they climbed, past 
the belfry, past the bells themselves, till at 


length a sudden burst of light and a bois- 
terous buffeting from the cold March wind 
met them as the door at the top was thrown 
back and they stepped on to the leads. 

“See,” cried Christopher Bennett, in great 
excitement, “they come! they come!” _ 

And Clemency, looking in the direction 
which he indicated, saw in the distance what 
seemed a small dark spot, with now and then 
a curious flash of light, as the sun struck 
upon pikes or helmets. “‘Joscelyn is there,’ 
she said to herself. But somehow she could 
not in the least realise it, could only watch 
with a strange fascination the steady yet 
seemingly slow approach of that moving blot 
on the landscape. 

Suddenly there was a flash, a cloud of 
white smoke, followed by a dull roar, over- 
powering the rattle of musketry at Highnam. 
The Welsh must suddenly have realised that 
they were caught in a trap. They made a 
desperate attack on the new-comers, while 
at the same time trying to resist Massey's 
attack on one of their redoubts, Clemency 
watched breathlessly. After a time there 
was a lull in the firing ; the army of William 























tho Conqueror, as the Parliamentarians 
loved to call Waller, marched steadily on. 

“The Welsh must have hung out a flag of 
truce,” said Christopher Bennett. “’Tis 
tantalizing to be afar seeing thus much and 
no more.” 

Clemency was not sure that she could have 
borne to watch matters save from a 
distance. 

“Let us come down and tell Faith,” she 
said. ‘ How she will rejoice to know that 


+” 


we are once more in safety ! 


Through the remainder of that day the 


two sisters waited as 
best they could for 
further news. Chris- 
topher Bennett did not 
return for many hours 
and the suspense was 
hard to bear. The 
evening set in cold 
and wet ; they listened 
with anxious hearts to 
the howling of the 
wind and to the 
heavy rain driv- 
ing against the 
windows ; pre- 
sently Faith 
heard her hus- 
band’s step out- 
side. 

“Run down, 
Clemency,” she 
begged. “Ask 
what tidings he 
has brought ;” 
and Clemency 
needed no second 
bidding, but 
hurried down 
the dimly lighted 
staircase. 

“Do you bring news of Joscelyn?” she 
cried. But the words had hardly left her 
lips when in the entrance lobby someone 
on striding past Christopher to greet 

er. 

“Oh, my dear heart!” she cried in a 
sudden rapture of surprise and relief. “Is 
tt you ?” : 

As for Joscelyn he forgot war and weari- 
ness and the presence of Christopher Bennett 
and only knew that after months of separa- 
tion he once more clasped Clemency in his 
arms. It was perhaps not until that moment 
that either of them fully realised how entirely 
they belonged to each other, and it was 
almost more with the look and tone of a 
XXXIV—27 
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wife than of a recently betrothed girl that 
Clemency exclaimed— 

“ You have been marching all night ! and 
how wet and weary you are!” 

“ Who would murmur at hard work when 
this is at the end of it ?” said Joscelyn, look- 
ing into the sweet hazel eyes which seemed to 
gaze into his very heart. 

And in truth she had never seen him look 
more strong and manly and full of life than 
he did at that moment, though his hair hung 
in a tangled wet mass about his steel gorget, 
and his eyes in spite of their bright gladness 
told the tale of thirty- 
six hours without sleep 
—hours full of deep 
anxiety and strenuous 
bodily exertion. 

“T am afraid of 
waking and finding all 
this but a dream,” said 
Clemency, when, later 
on, supper being ended, 
she sat with him beside 
the hearth in 
the withdraw- 
ing room. The 
flickering _fire- 
light fell on 
her chestnut 
hair, and the 
two somewhat 
dim candles in 
solid silver 
candlesticks 
shed a soft 
mellow radi- 
ance on her 
delicately pure 
colouring. In 
her lover's 
honour she had 
put on that 
second dress which Charlotte had allowed 
her to bring from home, and the soft folds 
of grey velvet, relieved at the neck and 
sleeves by wide ruffles of fine white cambric, 
seemed to enhance the beauty of her face 
and figure. 

“To me,” said Joscelyn, “the war seems 
like a bad dream, and our love the reality ; 
and yet, did you not share that love of our 
country which nerves us for the fight, you 
could never be to me the strength and stay 
that you are.” 

“Tn truth,” said Clemency, “ we women 
fight also, but it is our fears that we have 
to conquer. Sometimes it seems to me an 
ill omen that I first knew I loved you 
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through deadly terror lest you should be 
harmed. Your outward foes are perhaps 
more easily repulsed and kept at bay. They 
say husbands and wives should be the com- 
plement of each other, that their characters 
should be unlike. What do you think ?” 

Joscelyn smiled. “I think,” he said, 
“that God made your patience to cure my 
impatience, your tenderness to amend my 
hardness.” 

“Hush!” she said, laying her finger on 
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his lips with a smile. “For my part I am 
sure that it is your brave hope that must 
chase away my coward fear. “Oh, Joscelyn! 
I do pray that I, too, may be true to our 
motto and serve Christ and the country.” 

Joscelyn did not speak, but stooping 
down kissed her with grave and tender 
reverence on the lips. He thought to him- 
self that Clemency’s prayers were likely 
to do more for the country than men’s 
swords. 





THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM: 


Past and Present. 
By JOHN WORTABET, M.D., Late Puystcran tro THE JonanniTER Hosprrtat, Bernrovr. 








R aN the year 1877, at one of the 

hy «= Cliniques of the Hospital of the 
S| Knights of St. John, in Beyrout, 

a good-looking man of about 
sixty years of age, poorly but cleanly dressed, 
blind from cataract, applied for admission as 
a charity patient. It was a promising case 
for the usual operation in this disease. The 
man was taken into the hospital ; and it was 
with a shock of strange surprise that I heard 
him give his name as the Emir Zechariah 
el-Ayubi. A prince of the family of Ayub,.a 
descendant perhaps of the illustrious Sala- 
din, brought by the common sufferings and 
sympathies of humanity into friendly con- 
tact with the Order which had contested 
with his ancestors many a well-fought field! 
One’s thoughts involuntarily went back seven 
hundred years to the time when, according 
to the legend, Saladin himself came to Jeru- 
salem, disguised as a poor man, to see with 
his own eyes whether the reports were true 
which he had heard of the charitable deeds 
of the Knights of St. John. In this un- 
changing East things have a_ persistent 
tendency to come round to their original 
and simpler phases. 

It was in the year 1023, more than seventy 
years before the first crusade, that a few 
Christian merchants of Amalfi, in the King- 
dom of Naples, obtained from the Caliph of 
Egypt permission to maintain in Jerusalem a 
hospice for poor and sick pilgrims. On a 
site given them close to the Holy Sepulchre 
they built two hospitals, one for each sex, 
with two chapels attached, dedicated respec- 
tively to St. John the Almoner, and St. Mary 
Magdalene, The new institution, under its 


& 
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first rector, Gérard, and the Lady Agnes, 
was productive of so much good, not only to 
Latin pilgrims, but to people of all creeds, 
that its fame was carried throughout Chris- 
tendom. Men and women of noble- birth 
consecrated their lives to its service; branch 
hospitals were set up in some of the maritime 
towns of Europe for the reception of poor 
pilgrims on their travels to and from the 
Holy Land ; and the influence and usefulness 
of the Hospitallers were extended by the rich 
benefactions they continually received. 

In the year 1099 Jerusalem fell before the 
arms of the Crusaders, and a bloody massacre 
of the Mohammedan garrison and inhabitants 
followed. It was characteristic of the fierce 
devotion of the times that the crusading 
army, under its commanders, after slaying, it 
is said, thousands in cold blood, marched to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to offer 
thanks for their great victory. More pleasing 
it is to read that Godfrey de Bouillon, who 
would not wear a crown of gold in the city 
in which his Saviour wore a crown of thorns, 
made it one of his first duties after the 
victory to visit the wounded Crusaders in the 
hospital. He was so touched with the con- 
trast between the tender treatment and 
luxurious fare of the sick, and the self-denial 
and austere life of those who tended them, 
that he at once endowed the institution 


with a valuable manor. His example was 


followed by the noblemen in his train, and 
thus, amid the clash of arms, the Hospitallers 
continued to discharge their pious functions 
till the death of Gérard in 1118. 

His successor, Raymond du Puy, was 
more imbued with the prevailing ideas 0 
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chivalry, and proposed to the fraternity a 
modification of their constitution, which, as 
many of them had been drawn from the 
crusading army, they gladly adopted. To 
their original duties was to be added a new 
military feature, constituting them Soldiers 
of the Cross. The new Order of Hospitallers, 
or Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, was 
accordingly constituted by Baldwin II., King 
of Jerusalem, and afterwards confirmed by 
papal bulls. ‘They assumed the three religious 
yows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
adopted as the badge of their order a black 
robe with a white cross on the left shoulder. 
They were divided into three classes—knighis, 
chaplains, and serving brothers, under the 
supreme government of a grand master, to 
which were subsequently added different 
grades of officers. ‘The knights were always 
chosen from noble families, and their duties 
were chiefly military. The greatest crime of 
which a knight might be guilty was cowardice 
before the enemy, the punishment of which 
was deprivation of the robe and expulsion 
from the Order. 

In the very first year after their consti- 
tution as a military order, the knights 
took a leading part in the repulse of a 
vast army of Turkomans that had besieged 
Antioch ; and in all the subsequent wars 
between the Crusaders and the Saracens they 
were in the thickest of the fight. A new 
lustre was added to their fame ; troubadours 
and minstrels, returning from the Holy Land, 
celebrated their deeds before eager listeners, 
in the halls and castles of the barons ; crowds 
of young nobles, fired by the recital, sought 
admission into the Order; wealth poured 
into the treasury, and priories and comman- 
deries were instituted in Europe, which ad- 
ministered the increasing property of the 
Order, and prepared a reserve force of 
knights to take the field when required. 
Stimulated by their example another Order 
of Knights, the Templars, was instituted in 
1128, very much on the same lines. These 
wore a robe of white and ared cross; and 
the Red Cross Knights and the White Cross 
Knights, as the two orders were called, acted 
at first in friendly rivalry, till jealousy em- 
bittered their fellowship and thwarted their 
action even on the battle-field. Afterwards 
the Templars were, under suspicion of heresy, 
persecuted by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and the Order was finally suppressed in 1314, 
aconsiderable part of their property falling 
to the Hospitallers. 

The first Crusade had brought into the 
possession of the Franks all the land between 


Antioch on the north and Gaza on the south, 
including the cities of Tripoli, Beyrout, 
Sidon, Tyre, Acre, Jaffa, and Ascalon, thus. 
embracing ancient Pheenicia and the Holy 
Land, with fortresses also to the east of the- 
Jordan. It seemed as if a permanent Chris- 
tian state, with Jerusalem as its capital, had 
been set up in the land that had given birth 
to Christianity. But the Christian kingdom 
was surrounded on all sides by implacable 
foes, the nearest of whom, at whose hand 
they suffered most, were the Fatimite Caliph 
of Egypt and the Seljoukian king Ndreddin: 
of Damascus. Seeing their numbers sadly 
reduced by war and death, the Crusaders 
appealed to Europe for help ; and Bernard of 
Clairvaux (author of the hymn, “ Jerusalem 
the Golden”), in response to the appeal, 
carried the Sacred Cross before the courts of 
Europe, till an immense army of knights and 
fighting men—the unfortunate second Cru- 
sade—set out to the rescue of their brethren 
in the Holy Land. It is said that no fewer 
than seventy thousand knights and nearly 
half a million of men started from Europe ; 


but of that great number comparatively a. 


small portion reached their destination. The 
large majority of them fell on the way 
between Constantinople and Syria, partly by 
privations of the road, partly by the sword 
of Turkish hordes, who came down upon 
them from the heights of Asia Minor and 
contested every inch of their slow progress 
through a desolate, inhospitable land. The 
survivors reached Jerusalem in 1149; and 
by their aid the Crusaders were enabled to 
hold their possessions against the incursions 
of the Muslims, and to maintain their rule 
for another thirty years. 

Meanwhile a young soldier of fortune, who 
was destined to turn the scale of power and 
eventually to overthrow the Christian king- 
dom of Jerusalem, was receiving his military 
education in the Muslim army. Salah-ud-din, 
whose name was contracted by the Franks 
into Saladin, was of a Kurdish family. His 
father Ayub, and his uncle Shirakoh, gave 
up their nomad life on the frontiers of Persia 
to take service under a Seljoukian ruler 
of Mesopotamia and Syria. Ayub became 
governor of the castle of Tikrit on the 
Tigris, where Saladin was born in 1137; 
while Shirakoh was appointed to the chief 
command of the army. It was under his 
uncle that the young Saladin received his 
training as a soldier ; and when he was only 
twenty-nine years of age he acquired the 
reputation of a skilful commander by com- 
pelling the Franks, though with superior 
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forces, to retire from the siege of Alexandria 
and eventually to leave Egypt altogether. 
On the death of his uncle, Saladin succeeded 
to the chief command of the army, under 
the title of Emir ; and, the Caliph of Egypt 
and his son dying soon after, he seized the 
reins of power and assumed the title and 
prerogatives of Sultan. Over Egypt his 
supremacy was uncontested, but Damascus, 
Aleppo, and Mosul, with all their dependen- 
cies, were still under the rule of the sons 
and relations of the prince in whose army 
Saladin had risen to power. The times were 
critical ; the infidels were still in the land 
which had been under Muslim rule for four 
centuries; the nearest heir to the throne 
was a boy of eleven years of age, the other 
rulers were weak and divided. Saladin 
judged that to take the whole power into 
his own hands gave the only chance of a 
successful and decisive war with the Crusa- 
ders. Not without bloodshed, therefore, he 
took in succession Damascus, Homs, Hamah, 
and Mosul, and soon reduced all the country 
from Bagdad to Egypt to his undivided rule, 
and no Mohammedan writer blames him for 
the course he followed, for it speedily issued 
in the recovery of Jerusalem. 

In Saladin’s first encounter with the 
Crusaders in 1178, between Ascalon and 
Ramlah, he suffered a signal defeat. ‘“ We 
had nearly perished,” he wrote to his brother; 
“God alone saved us, and this for some 
reason which He alone knows.” Nine years 
later he had his revenge at the great battle 
of Hattin, near Tiberias. According to an 
Arab historian who was present, the Saracenic 
force consisted of ten thousand cavalry with 
an immense number of foot soldiers collected 
from all quarters, while the number of the 
Christian army does not appear to have ex- 
ceeded twenty thousand soldiers and one 
thousand four hundred knights. It was an 
intensely hot day in July; the Christian 
army, far from the waters of the lake and 
prevented by the enemy from approaching 
it, suffered terribly from thirst. The over- 
throw of the Crusaders was complete ; not 
more than a thousand escaped. “Judging 
from the number of the dead,” says an eye- 
witness, “one could hardly believe that 
there were any prisoners, and from the 
number of the prisoners that there were any 
dead.” On the following day, in the cool of 
the evening, Saladin had all the knights of 
St. John and of the Temple who had escaped 
death on the battle-field brought before him, 
and, refusing all ransom, offered them the 
alternatives of embracing Islam or death by 
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the sword. Their answer was unhesitati 
and they were put to death, one by one, in 
presence of the Muslim army. All the other 
knights who had been previously taken 
prisoners, and were then in Damascus, were 
soon after put to death. The surrender of 
Jerusalem soon followed. It had been in 
the hands of the Crusaders eighty-eight 
years. The knights, of whom but a few 
were now left, were expelled from the city, 
with the exception of ten who were allowed 
to remain to tend the wounded ; and the 
hospices, chapels and buildings were confis- 
cated and added by Saladin to the endow- 
ments of the Mosque of Omar. 

The third Crusade was led by the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, Philip, King of France, 
and Richard I. of England. The Emperor, 
unmindful of the disaster which had befallen 
the two former Crusades in their journey by 
land took the same route, and his army was 
nearly annihilated on the way, while he 
himself lost his life in crossing a stream. 
Philip and Richard came by sea, and accom- 
plished the voyage with no great loss. While 
Philip went on to Palestine and joined the 
Christian army, Richard went first to Cyprus, 
on whose coast some of his ships had been 
cast by a storm. The shipwrecked crew 
had been treated harshly by the Greek king 
of the island, who seems to have been in 
league with the Muslims, and when Richard 
arrived at Limasol, the Cypriote army op- 
posed his landing. Springing from his boat 
with a few of his knights and some men, he 
cut his way through the army, put them to 
flight, and took possession of the town. 
The king was dethroned, and English gover- 
nors were appointed to hold the island. 
Richard’s marriage with Berengaria, who 
had been on board one of the vessels driven 
to Cyprus, was then celebrated with great 
pomp, and soon after he sailed away to join 
the crusading army before Acre. This strong: 
hold had fallen into the hands of the Sara- 
cens soon after the surrender of Jerusalem, 
and was now held by a strong garrison of 
Muslims. For nearly two years it had been 
besieged by the Christians under Guy de 
Lusignan, the late King of Jerusalem, who, 
with Philip, King of France, and Conrad of 
Montserrat, was holding the plain of Acre 
on Richard’s arrival, while Saladin had an 
immense army on the adjoining hills. Nine 
battles had been fought with desperate fury 
on both sides, but neither was Saladin able 
to dislodge the Christians and save his choice 
garrison, nor were the Crusaders able to take 
the city by storm. Richard’s arrival with 
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a fresh army infused new life into the 
besiegers. He was prostrated by illness, but 
though still very weak he led the assault, 
which was so effectively delivered that the 
garrison was fain to surrender. Thus Acre 

in became the rallying point of the 
Knights, now reinforced from Europe, in 
their future struggles against the Muslim 
armies that now filled the land. 

Richard did not remain in the Holy Land 
more than fifteen months, but his name and 
terror reached every Muslim family, just as 
the fame of his antagonist Saladin was carried 
all over Europe. Mothers quieted their 
restless children by uttering the name of 
Melek Ric, and if a horse shied at a bush, its 
rider would ask whether it had seen the 
English king. There seems to have been 
between the two leaders a feeling more 
tender than mere generous rivalry in war ; 
for the histories of those times tell us that 
when Cceur-de-Lion lay sick before the walls 
of Acre, the Sultan sent him presents of 
snow, fruit, and other delicacies; and also 
that during the memorable battle before 
Jaffa, when Richard, badly mounted, was 
engaged in the hottest part of the fight, 
two fine Arab chargers were led to him as a 
present from Saladin or his brother. There 
was even a proposal for a marriage between 
Richard’s sister and this brother of Saladin, 
which, of course, could not take place because 
one of the conditions was that the Muslim 

rince should become a Christian. Richard 
eft the Holy Land in 1192, and Saladin died 
in Damascus the following year, at the age 
of fifty-five. His character is thus summed 
up by Abul-feda: “He was pious, never 
missing the five appointed prayers for each 
day, always trusted in God, never preferred 
one day to another on superstitious grounds, 
good-tempered, patient, forbearing with the 
faults of his friends, never speaking ill of 
others nor allowing any one to do so in his 
presence, and so generous that when he died 
he left no property whatever, and only forty- 
seven pieces of silver in his treasury.” 

After the fall of the last stronghold of the 
Crusaders into the hands of the Muslims in 
1291, the Knights of St. John removed to 
the town of Limasol, in Cyprus, where they 
established their supremacy on the sea, so 
effectually that the peace of the pilgrims 
and the commerce of merchants were secured. 
By and by the Grand Master of the Order 
set his heart upon the island of Rhodes, 
which was taken, in the face of a spirited 
resistance, and for more than two centuries 
their banner with its white cross waved over 


the citadel. But when the Turks became 
masters of Constantinople in 1453, the Sultan, 
desirous of adding Rhodes to the new Muslim 
Empire, sent a large fleet with an army of 
seventy thousand men to take possession of 
the island. For more than two months the 
Knights resisted the siege, doing deeds of 
valour worthy of their old renown, and 
finally drove the invaders back to their 
galleys with immense loss. A more vigorous 
attempt was made by Sultan Solyman in 
1522. <A fleet, carrying two hundred thou- 
sand men, arrived at the island, and every- 
thing that skill and courage could accomplish 
was done to compel the Knights to relax 
their hold on the fortress. The Christians 
performed prodigies of valour, women as well 
as men toiling in the defence ; and only after 
the most stubborn resistance for five months 
were they obliged to capitulate. They did 
so, however, on honourable terms, being 
permitted to leave the island in their own 
galleys, taking as many of the citizens as 
should choose to accompany them ; and thus 
on the 28th December they sailed away from 
Rhodes with four thousand of the Christian 
inhabitants. 

Their next home was Malta, the perpetual 
sovereignty of which was given them by 
Charles V., not only as a mark of admiration 
for their valour and recompense for their 
loss, but also as a piece of sound policy, 
in order to interpose a formidable barrier 
against the Turks by sea and land. The 
island had originally been inhabited by a 
colony of Pheenicians ; and after falling suc- 
cessively into the hands of the Greeks and 
the Romans, was invaded by the Saracens in 
870. They were expelled by Roger, the 
Norman conqueror of Sicily, in 1120; not, 
however, before they had left a lasting im- 
pression on the language of the people, which 
continues to this day to be chiefly Arabic 
mixed with Italian. The Knights found a 
bare rock with scanty springs and little 
vegetation, but they soon erected strong forti- 
fications and improved their fleet. The Turks, 
then in the zenith of their power, seeing their 
commerce ruined and their empire menaced, 
sent, in 1565, a force of forty thousand men, 
under Mustapha Pasha, to reduce the island. 
The Grand Master, La Valette, had only 
four hundred and seventy-four Knights and 
nine thousand men, but he successfully re- 
sisted the siege for more than three months. 
Many of the ramparts and fortifications and 
some of the castles were either ruined or 
taken, and the garrison was reduced to six 
hundred men, when a long-looked-for rein- 
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forcement of about ten thousand. soldiers 
under three hundred Knights arrived, and 
the Turks were defeated and driven to their 
galleys. Of the forty thousand Muslims 
who had landed at Malta, not a fourth-part 
returned alive. 

The later history of the Knights of St. 
John may be told in a few words. For 
more than two hundred and fifty years they 
continued to hold the sovereignty of Malta. 
At its annexation by the French Republic 
in 1798, they were expelled from the island. 
By that time the European Powers had 
taken the direction of political affairs into 
their own hands, the power of the Muslims 
was effectually broken, and there was no 
further demand for their military vocation. 
They lost their independence, their Grand 
Mastership was abolished, and they are now 
, age by a lieutenant nominated by the 

ope, while their knighthood has become an 
honorary title. 

At the early period, when the Hospi- 
tallers were still in Jerusalem, the Knights 
were divided into seven branches. he 
German, called the Brandenburg branch, 
which claims unbroken continuity since its 
first rise in 1160, became inactive after the 
times of the Reformation, though its title of 
knighthood remained an hereditary right in 
the old noble families of Germany. In 1853, 
Frederick William IV., king of Prussia, 
reconstituted this branch, nominated his 
brother, Prince Charles, Grand Master, and 
notified his election to the Lieutenant of the 
Order at Rome. The present Grand Master 
is Prince Albrecht, nephew of the late Em- 
peror William. Since the restoration of the 
German Order, as it may now be called, one 
thousand two hundred and eighty ordinary, 
and three thousand two hundred and forty- 
eight honorary, knights have been elected.* 
Candidates for knighthood must be of noble 
families, who can trace their nobility for 
sixteen generations. All ordinary knights 
are admitted by the Grand Master with the 
old ceremony of laying the sword on the 
shoulder, and the ceremony is held once 
every two years in their own palace in 
Sonnenburg in Prussia. Besides the sword 
and a decoration in the form of a Maltese 
cross, the badge of their knighthood is a 
long robe of black velvet for the Grand 
Master, and of silk for the Knights, with a 
white cross on the left shoulder. Each 
Knight gives an annual subscription of about 
£45; and from the general fund thus col- 


* These numbers are taken from the official statistics of the 
Brandenburg branch for 1889. 


lected the Order maintains in Germany fort 

hospitals for the sick and hospices for the 
old and infirm, giving accommodation to one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven 
persons. They have also a hospital in 
Beyrout containing sixty-three beds, which 
was established in 1860 after the massacre 
of the Christians in Damascus and Lebanon ; 
as well as a hospice at Jerusalem which 
receives travellers at very moderate charges 
and the poor gratis for a fortnight.* How 
very like all this is to the time when first 
the Hospitallers were in Jerusalem seven 
centuries ago! Among the ruins which 
only a few years since were to be seen in 
Jerusalem was one that had belonged to the 
Hospitallers when their property was con- 
fiscated by Saladin. The name by which it 
is known, the Muristan, is an evident cor- 
ruption of a Perso-Arabic word meaning 
hospital. The ruin embraced the remains of 
a church, vaulted stables, an upper story 
consisting at. one time of the private rooms 
or cells of the Knights, and a large hall or 
refectory. In 1869 the late Emperor Frede- 
rick, then Crown Prince of Prussia, visited 
the Holy Land, and, on his return by way 
of Constantinople, the Sultan gave him at 
his request a large part of this ruin; so that 
it reverted to the Knights of St. John, all 
the members of the royal house of Prussia 
being members of the Order. The refectory 
has been converted into a temporary chapel, 
in which a German clergyman now holds 
divine service ; and funds are now ready for 
rebuilding the church, and for the permanent 
support of a clerical superintendent. 

A word remains to be said of the posterity 
of Saladin. At his death all the countries 
which he had brought under his rule were 
divided among his sons and other members 
of his family. But none of his descendants 
or of the collateral branches of his family 
proved worthy of his name, and at the irrup- 
tion of the Moguls in 1260 the last vestige 
of power was taken from them, and they 
sank into obscurity. 

Our patient, the Emir Zechariah, returned 
home after a few weeks with a fair amount 
of vision; and an account of the strange 
episode was sent in the annual report to the 
Order at Berlin. Struck with the circum- 
stance they asked me to make a searching 
examination into the facts of the case, and 
as the result of researches and inquiries into 
the history of Saladin’s family, and of cor- 
respondence with the governor of a district 


* An English branch of the order was reconstituted in 1881, 
and this branch supports an Ophthalmic Hospital in Jer 
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near Tripoli, where the man lived, I have no 
doubt whatever that there is no imposture 
and no mistake. A part of the Ayub 
family at one time held in fief certain dis- 
tricts near Tripoli, and the Emir Zechariah 
must be one of their descendants. The 
Turkish government and the people among 
whom they live acknowledge their claims, 
and accord them the title of Emir or prince. 
Their present numbers are about three hun- 
dred men, living in three villages. They 
are all poor, subsisting on the toil of -their 
hands like the neighbouring peasants, with 
the exception of two or three who are in 
comparatively easy circumstances. One 
mudir or sub-governor of a small district I 
met a few years afterwards—a handsome 
man with a refined cast of face. I spoke to 
him of the glory of Saladin, whose chivalry 
was known all over the world. But it was 
clear that, although probably the finest man 
in his family, he had lost the pride of being 
descended from so illustrious an ancestor. 
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Being asked whether they intermarried with 
other families, he said that they had not 
done so until very lately ; and I was told 
privately that he had himself married a 
Christian woman, whom he had induced to 
embrace his religion—a distant and faint 
echo of the time when there was a talk of 
a@ marriage between Richard’s sister and 
Saladin’s brother. 

Thus the two lines which met on one level 
of nobility in the twelfth century touch one 
another again in very altered circumstances. 
The Knights of St. John are still the flower 
of Europe’s nobility, while the kings and 
princes of the family of Ayub have been 
reduced almost to poverty and want.* The 
contrast is highly instructive; suggesting 
the living forces of one creed ever leading 
men to something better and higher, and 
the sullen apathy and unchanging character 
of the other. 


* Ihave been assured on very good authority that some of 
the Emirs are notorious thieves. 
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A‘ tea-time in the ruddy light— 
Chrysanthemums were in their glory— 
My baby came to say Good-night, 
And beg for “just one little story.” 


I told her how a girl like her 
Came long ago, somewhere or other, 
And brought her doll and made a stir, 
And begged a story from her mother ; 


Who, tired and listless, also crossed 
The little story-begging beauty 

With news of how another glossed 
Her irksome story-telling duty. 


Still backward was the tale referred 
To weary her ; but when I ended, 
As if I had not said a word, 
With looks half-pleading, half-offended, 


She clasped my neck—her childish trust 

. Had made the hardest heart compliant— 

A little one,” she said, “ please—just 
About a fairy and a giant.” 


I kissed her close ; and off I went, 

“Once on a time,” low, slow, and steady ; 
She heaved a sigh of sweet content ; 

My darling was asleep already. 


MENZIES MACDONALD, 
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Birnam Hill. 


HIGH DUNSINANE. 
By J. H. CRAWFORD. 


ECTOR BOECE, or Boyce, who was 
Principal of King’s College, Aber- 

deen, towards the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, employed his leisure in gathering 
together the fading traditions of his native 
land. These he embodied in “a narrative as 
interesting and language as beautiful as to 
be worthy of a more refined age.” His 
sources of information, unreliable in them- 
selves, he was in the habit of further aug- 
menting from a lively imagination. “The 
dynasty of Scotland was carried far beyond 
the birth of Christ, and every reign was full 
of battles never fought, and events which 
never existed.” This “ History of the Scots” 
was copied by Holinshed, and so found its 
way into the hands of the English reader. 
In the pages of the latter Shakespere met 
with Macbeth, and read his marvellous ad- 
ventures, very much as he afterwards told 
them. How in crossing a heath in company 
with Banauo he met three women, “like 
creatures of elder world,” who prompted his 
ambition with promises of future greutness. 
How his wife, when she heard of this, would 
have him take occasion by the forelock. As 





he afterwards put it, somewhat transposing 
events— 


Macbeth.—‘* Duncan comes here to-night.”” 
Lady Macbeth.—** And when goes hence ?”’ 
Macbeth.—‘‘ To-morrow, as he purposes.”’ 
Lady Macheth.— ‘*O, never 
Shall sun that morrow see.”’ 


Among other hints of which such excellent 
use was made, we read what more nearly 
concerns our present purpose :— 


‘* And suerlie had hee put Makduffe to death, but 
that a certeine witch had told him that hee should 
never be slaine with man borne of anie woman, nor 
vanquished till the wood of Bernane came to the 
Castell of Dunsinane.”’ 


Dunsinane is in the south-east corner of 
Perthshire, and is the last height of any 
importance on the western side of the Sid- 
laws. Between it and the natural term 
nation in Kinnoul the elevations are const 
derably lower. It is the least of three hills, 
perhaps the boldest three in the whole range. 
It is usually described as an isolated peak. 
On the one side it descends gently to the 
plain ; on the other it is sharply cut off from 
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its nearest neighbour by a narrow and some- 
what stern gully. It stands upward of 1,000 
feet above sea-level, but 200 feet are repre- 
sented in the braes behind. The ascent from 
the south is by a march dyke, which runs 
through the glack or gorge just referred to. 
A gentle slope presents itself, slightly in- 
creasing in stiffness farther up, but nowhere 
difficult. With ordinary diligence it may be 
scaled in twenty minutes. The summit is 
irregularly oval shaped, and almost level. 
It is entirely surrounded by an artificial 
mound of stones and earth, popularly known 
as Macbeth’s Castle, of great thickness, and 
still in some places of considerable height. 
The enclosed space is 150 feet by 70, which 
approximately represents the area of the pla- 
teau. The whole is overlooked at startling 
nearness by Black Hill, or Giant’s Hill, as the 
natives call it. Little danger, however, was 
to be apprehended from that quarter. No 
missiles known in ancient days could be cast 
so far, and an attacking force could only 
reach it by first descending into the gap. 
Easily fortified, and thus comparatively iso- 
lated, it strikes one as a place admirably 
adapted for refuge and retreat. 

If, as we have reason to believe, these hill 
forts were chosen for their commanding situa- 
tion and far, clear outlook, it would be hard 
to find another which better satisfies the 
conditions. 





High Dunsinane. 
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“To the end that he might more cruellie 
oppress his subjects,” says the chronicler, 
“he builded a strong castell on the top of a 
high hill called Dunsinane, situate in Gowrie, 
ten miles from Perth, on such a proud height 
that, standing there aloft, a man might be- 
hold well neere all the countries of Angus, 
Fife, Stermond, and Ernedale, as it were lieng 
underneath him.” 

Seated on the hoary battlements to recover 
breath, we enjoy for a while the scene thus 
simply described. It is indeed of wonderful 
range, and seems to include every element of 
interest, beauty, and majesty. Comparatively 
limited on the south or Fifeshire side by the 
Carse Braes and the Ochil range, to the 
north and west the prospect is unimpeded. 
Pent up in its passage through Forfarshire, 
Strathmore here broadens into a noble estu- 
ary, of which the Sidlaws where we are 
placed forms the southern limit. Hazy in 
the distance, the Grampians mark the farther 
shore. Straight across the plain is a corner 
of Angus, with its county town of Cupar. 
Out of the north-east comes the Isla, and out 
of the north-west the Tay, to join their waters 
at Kinclaven Castle, thence to bend round 
by Perth. In the fork between the rivers is 
the romantic, beautiful, and richly wooded 
Perthshire region of Stormond, where, amid 
lesser heights, the hill of Birnam rises to an 
elevation of 1,324 feet. 
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That Shakespere did not write from actual 
observation, as some respectable critics still 
assert, comes home with considerable force. 
If he visited Scotland in any company of 
players, and approached so near to the scenes 
of the tragedy as Perth, it is not improbable 
that he went north to Forres and crossed the 
blasted heath. It is still less improbable 
that he made the much shorter journey to 
the near summit of Dunsinane. These “ifs,” 
which seem to be the sole support of such 
Scotch experiences, are all blown away by 
the winds up here. It is barely conceivable 
that he could have looked owt on a scene, so 
much nobler than any he had been accus- 
tomed to in the flat midland counties of 
England, and said nothing about it. His 
admiration must have found some manner 
of expression, and Angus, Stermond, and 
Ernedale would have received some recog- 
nition in Macbeth. What he does say only 
shows how little he was aware of the features 
and native proportions of the strath of which 
these are component parts. 

But all this has no power to lessen the 
interest. The action is surely worthy of 
the wider arena. By the very use of the 
name Shakespere has for ever fixed the loca- 
lities. He has made such things to happen 
here, and they cannot now be changed, neither 
places nor events. They have happened, and 
are perpetually happening. These are the 
facts, all the rest are trifles ; if not lies, then 
truths of a meaner interest and a commoner 
order. On this vantage ground Macbeth 
made his last stand, and from it he com- 
manded the movements of his enemies. It 
may or may not be so in reality, but so it is 
for us, and so it will be for our descendants. 

Imagination has a world of its own, in 
which those must learn to live who would 
read, much less seek to reproduce such a 
work as this. He is a poor hack who can- 
not yield himself up for the time being, 
utterly without reservation, to some great 
creator. To one endowed with the divine 
faculty, and no one else need trouble himself 
to climb, there could be no greater delight 
than to read the closing portion of the play 
on the top of High Dunsinane. Such an 
one will see what he will see. With his 
finger on the page he will be able to look up 
and witness the bit he has just gone over 
re-enacted around or before him. 

Nor could better discipline be suggested 
for the player, or a surer test of his fitness 
for his calling. What mechanical stuff play- 
ing often is! ‘“ All the actors we have ever 
seen,” says Hazlitt, “appear as if they had 
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encountered the witches on the boards of 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane, but not on 
the heath at Forres.” And all the actors we 
have ever seen, we may add, appear to be 
looking for the enemy not across Strathmore 
towards Stormond and its wooded hill, a 
good twelve miles away, but into their back 
scenery. 

On yonder height Malcolm massed his 
forces, and gave his final instructions— 


‘* Let each soldier hew him down a bough 
And bear’t before him: thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host.” 


Who cannot hear the superstitious and 
distraught king, with eyes starting from 
their sockets at the purport of the latest 
intelligence _— 


‘¢ T pull in resolution ; and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth: ‘ Fear not till Birnam Wood 
Do come to Dunsinane;’ and now a wood 
Comes towards Dunsinane.”’ 


And somewhat later on the same day to 
Macduff, whom he had so foully wronged— 


‘* Thou losest labour : 

As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress as make me bleed: 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born.”’ 

Macduff—* Despair thy charm ; 
And let the angel whom thou still hast served 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d.”’ 

Macbeth.—‘‘ Accursed be that tongue that tells 

me 80, 

For it has cow’d my better part of man ! 
And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.”’ 


When thoroughly rested we turn round, 
and begin digging into the mound on which 
we have been seated. The fragments of 
which it is composed are mainly of volcanic 
origin, like the hill itself, and such as may 
have been gathered along the slopes. Here 
and there a stone, not native to the place, 
gives an appearance of probability to the 
chronicler’s statement that the work was 
accomplished with great difficulty and labour 
of transport. When perfect it can only have 
been a rough wall unwindowed and unbattle- 
mented. It is of the dry stone dyke order, 
simply piled up, and without any traces of 
binding. Nay, let us see. What is this! 
Here we have some pieces fastened together, 
but not by mortar. The igneous rocks have 
been treated once more by fire, and the 
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melted portions have filled up the spaces be- 
tween, thus welding the whole into one com- 
pact mass. In some places the fused material 
has run down in a stream, showing the appli- 
cation of great heat. This process of vitrifi- 
cation is common to a great many such forts, 
but whether done by the builders, for the 
sake of strengthening the structure, or by 
the besiegers to weaken it, has not yet been 
clearly determined. Plainly, we are dealing 
with rude men, much ruder than we, who 
have learned our history from the stage, are 
in the habit of supposing Macbeth to have 
been. We immediately conclude that the 
story is another of the unfounded traditions. 
The popular imagination must have connected 
this hill structure, which was probably higher 
then than now, and more distinctly seen from 
the plain against the sky, with current stories 
of the redoubtable king, and the not very 
particular historian of Aberdeen gave the 
gossip a place in his pages. 

A further search strengthens this suspicion. 
Within the outer wall, on which the “ banner 
was hung,” there is no trace of such a build- 
ing as an august person might fitly occupy, 
or, indeed, of any building at all, at least 
above ground. In the south-east corner, 
tumbled in and overgrown with nettles, are 
the remains of two subterranean dwellings, 
known as “‘ weems,” or Picts’ houses. These 
were mere tunnels, twenty feet long, six feet 
wide, and five feet high, communicating by a 
low and narrow passage. Archeologists tell 
us that they belong to the same era of civili- 
sation as the hill forts, and were probably 
made use of by those who sought shelter 
within the walls. Now, we would rather 
not be reduced to the necessity of picturing 
Lord and Lady Macbeth crawling into such 
a lowly place. 

We are afraid we must concede a little. 
The castle had not yet come into existence ; 
indeed, there were no stone-and-lime build- 
ings of any sort in the eleventh century. 

The earliest fortifications in Scotland were 
constructed with earthen mounds and wooden 
palisades, like those of France and England. 
Of these primitive fortresses numerous re- 
mains are to be found in every part of the 
country. They are usually situated on the 
tops of rounded knolls, or hills, which abound 
almost everywhere over the land. It is said 
that the Normans, when they came north, 
took possession of such places as they found 
consisting of an enclosing wall on some strong 
site, with a natural or artificial height within, 
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on which the dwelling of the chief, usually 
built of wood, was placed. 

Such palisaded mounds with their enclosed 
structures occupied sites of a different kind 
and at a lower elevation. The fort which 
crowns the summit of Dunsinane is thought 
to be of a sterner and earlier sort. Not im- 
probably it had some surface erections in 
addition to the underground cellars ; but 
these can only have been of the roughest 
description, and all traces of them are long 
since gone. Whether it was still in use in 
Macbeth’s time or no it were hard to say. 

Be the origin and date what they may, 
the rudeness is not able to break the spell. 
Distance, once more, lends enchantment to 
the view. No sooner are we down the hill- 
side, and ascending the opposite slope, than 
imagination resumes its sway. The mist, 
which has hung about all day, now lightly 
veils the summit and favours the illusion. 
A lordly castle, more like that of Kinnaird, 
which we shall pass on the far side of this 
moorland plateau, takes possession of the 
height. Excited figures, looking and point- 
ing to the north, move on the battlements. 
One strides before the rest :— 


«Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up.”’ 


A sound, such as makes the heart stand 
still, floats down :— 


Macbeth.—‘* What is that noise ?”’ 
Seymour.—‘‘It is the ery of women, my good lord.” 
Macbeth.—* I have almost forgot the taste of fears: 
The time has been my senses would have cool’d 
To hearanight-shriek . . . 
+ Wherefore was that cry ?”’ 
Seymour.—‘‘ The queen, my lord, is dead.”’ 


The hapless lady has just expiated a great 
crime with a greater punishment. She will 
no longer pace the hall in the horrible sem- 
blance of waking. “ After life’s fitful fever 
she sleeps well.” Yes! she will wake again 
and repeat it all, and never die. 

The hill is classic ground, sacred to a tra- 
gedy of which Schlegel says, “Since the 
time of Aischylus nothing so grand and 
terrible has ever been written.” We point 
it out with justifiable pride of possession to 
the stranger, and are gratified when he looks 
eagerly over the landscape and mutters, “ Can 
it be so ?” as if he had thought till now that 
such a place belonged to a higher and rarer 
world of reality. 
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OF HATS AND CAPS. 


By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 


¥ N Y considering cap. All possible head 
4 coverings. The powdered head— 


the mitre—the three-tailed wig—the hel- 
met”: that, thought one of our laureates, 
would be a pretty subject for a poem. 
Happily the gentle Southey had other 
bushes to beat, and the world is 
the merrier by one epic the less. 


It is curious, however, and a little 
disappointing, that Carlyle con- 

tented himself in his Sartorial 
meditations with such incidental 
references to head-gear as one finds 

there. Might it not be reasonably 
anticipated that in the “Philosophy of 
Clothes,” the chapter on caps and hats, to 
say nothing of bonnets, would have been at 
once the wisest and the wittiest ? For what 
article of apparel is more suggestive and 
symbolical ? Cceur-de-Lion’s gloves, the 
apron of the blacksmith of Goa, the shirt of 
Saladin, the shoe of the German _peasant- 
league, the cloak of Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
jackboots of Charles XII., Mrs. 
Montague’s stockings, —all these 

were and are memorable; but it 

was only once in a way. How 
temporary, how restricted their 

interest or influence compared 

with the universal and permanent 
significance of a man’s head- 

covering ! 

Do but consider the sacramental character 
of the hat. Of what inward grace, or the 
lack of it, is this the outward sign! Pass it 
round, and behold ! the kindlier side of our 
common nature is touched, and the wolf is 
driven away from some good fellow’s door. 


Hang it up, and the world credits you with 
the nine points of the law. Fling it in the 
air, and you shall be thought more joyful 
than thrifty. Raise it, ’tis a civility, unless, 
indeed, you be in China, where the needle 
points to the south and all things go by con. 
traries. Cock it, ‘tis insolence. Go with it 
in your hand—nay, let that be your last 
resource on this side of time: when your 
cheeks have fallen in, and your little ones 
are crying for bread ; not till then. 

So expressive, be it silk or felt, is a week. 
day English hat. But the sombrero of the 
Hidalgo, what may we not fittingly expect 
from so romantic a covering? Is it sur. 
prising that he uses it to typify the chief of 
his house, or that when he doffs it he is 
denuding himself of all the rights and privi- 
leges of a grandee of Spain ? 

Though less fashionable than the hat, the 
cap is the more ancient and, as I take it, the 

more honourable. Far away back 

in the days of old I see it glimmer- 

ing with the lustre of the morning 

star in the dawn of popular liberty 

and legal equality. When a Roman 

Fas slave was made free, was not his 
head shaved and a red pileus 

clapped on his regenerate poll in 

token of emancipation? Again and again, 
when the down-trodden bondsmen of the 
seven-hilled city were incited to insurrec- 
tion, the cry that arose was, “ Rally round 
the cap.” When the great Julius fell it was 
with the cap raised on a spear that the 
assassins appeared in the streets of Rome 
proclaiming freedom and the overthrow of 
regal ambition ; and in later times, when 


Liberty was 
figured forth in 
statue or on coin, 
it was with the 
workman’s cap in 
her right hand. 
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- And mark, too, ’tis the cap rather than 
the hat that gives us access to fable and 
fairyland : witness the cap of darkness or 
invisibility, the wishing-cap of Fortunatus, 
the windy-cap of King Enric, whose familiar 
spirits set the gale which way soever he 
turned his head-gear. Nay, 
jin our own days, have we 
not seen that, in Teviotdale 
at least, an unchristened 
child was not safe in its 
cradle unless the father’s 
blue bonnet lay near to 
ward off the fairies? Then 
that considering cap of which 
Southey took note, what is 
it but a figurative survival 
of the mystical covering of 
the medieval star - wizard 
when he communed with 
the planets and the con- 
stellations (con sidere) ? 
Popular speech still pre- 
serves hints of the old- 
world dignity of the cap; 
and even to-day success, a 
creditable achievement, a 
superior’s praise is a feather 
in a man’s. Finally, by 
of time 


what odd irony 
has it come about that the 
same symbol serves for the 
honouring of our learned 
men and the punishment 


of our little dunces? From 
the “black cap” we turn 
away with a shudder. 
It needs a Teufelsdrickh, 
with his microscopic eru- 
dition and his keen insight 
into the significance of 
symbols, to take us back 
to the bareheaded epochs 
of history, and to trace for 
us the principles which 
ever and anon emerged, 
with cloth- or felt-covered 
apex, from the welter of 
half or wholly savage hu- 
manity. He perchance 
could explain how it hap- 
pens that in the old religions 
one so often finds that the celebrant and 
assistants officiated with shrouded heads ; 
and, among other matters, make it clear why 
the flamins of Jupiter were forbidden to pre- 
sent themselves in public, or even to go out 
Into the open air without their skull-caps, 
and that, too, by a law so stringent that 
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Sulpicius, when the tuft of his fell off acci- 
dentally, was deposed from his sacred office. 
Did this token of reverence for the high 
gods spring out of the same feeling which 
causes a frightened child to hide under the 
bed-clothes ? One finds some justification 
for such a conjecture in the 
fact that from Ulysses to 
Cesar extreme peril and 
certain death were met with 
muffled head and face. The 
shrewd Clothes - philosopher 
might also throw some light 
on the cap-episode in the 
emancipation of the 
Roman slave, and con- 
firm or dissipate the 
fancy that there was an 
elusive connection be- 
tween the flamin’s 
apex and the freed- 
man’s pileus, inas- 
much as in virtue 
of his liberty the 
latter was now in 
truth one of Jupiter’s 
men. Dealing with 
modern customs he 
might be able to ex- 
plain the tradition of 
the hat in the House 
of Commons, and 
enable us_ to 
understand why 
desires to advise 
Mr. Speaker he 
when a member 
shall do so sitting 
and covered. 

In what remote 
century the first cap 
or hat appeared it 
would be time wasted 
to inquire ; but when 
on a wet day I have 
seen a carter protect- 
ing head and shoul- 
ders with a sack I 
have imagined I had 
before me the most 
ancient fashion of 
head-gear in the 

world. Take a broad piece of woven material, 
double it, sew up one end, and you have the 
simplest solution of the cap problem. Here 
are hood and cape in one. It-needs little 
ingenuity to conceive the severance of hood 
from cape. Once parted, the hood is the 
Scythian cap, susceptible of some measure of 
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improvement and modification. Developed 
in the Phrygian fashion, we may see it in 
common use all over medieval Europe, and 
we shall meet it as the bonnet rouge in the 
Reign of Terror. 

The aboriginal hat, or rather the rudi- 
mentary notion of it, was, I conjecture, 
some generous broad leaf of the cabbage 
shape ; cool and shadowy in the glare of the 
sun; a hat all brim. Human wit, working 
on the natural leaf-pattern, bulged out a 
hollow more or less cylindrical in the middle 
of it, and so devised the old Greek petasos, 
which appears to have not only survived with 
little change to these modern days of ours, 
but to be the one hat of which the symbolism 
is still actually living. Endymion wore it 
in the moonlight nights of fable—wears it still 
in marble in the British Museum—and many 
a shepherd and traveller of a later date. A 
modification of it in purple, the kausia, was 


a mark of honour bestowed by the Mace 
donian kings. Augustus, who could not 
endure sunshine even in winter, never went 
out of doors without it. Caligula allowed 
his senators to use it as a sunshade at the 
theatre. Now-a-days it is the badge of 
princely station in the Roman Church. 

One of the most ancient bond-fide caps in 
existence (in stone) is that of Gudea, the 
royal builder of many-staged temples in 
Shumir between five and six thousand years 
ago; yet it is curious to observe how com. 
paratively recent is the general use of head. 
gear. Not only did Cesar and Hannibal 
march, hatless and capless, at the head of their 
armies in rain and sunshine, not only did 
Severus insist on remain- 
ing uncovered, however 
inclement the weather 
might be, but in glancing 
through the pictorial his- 
tories of costumes, we 
must turn 
over plate 
after plate 
of European 
fashions be- 
fore we 
reach evi- 
dence that 
the custom 
of covering 
the head 
had at last 








become universal 
among the commonalty. Were 
our ances- tors hardier and 
healthier than ourselves? Have we de 
generated in any way through the change? 
Herodotus notes that of the Persians and 

Egyptians left dead on the battle-field, 

the heads of the latter, who went 











(From the statue in the British Museum.) 


bare, were found to be beyond con- 
parison the harder ; but of what ad- 
vantage that might be, seeing that 
soft heads and hard heads were alike 
among the slain, he observeth not. 
Similarly, in his 
“Man Trans 
formed,” Bulwer 
attributes to ex- 
posure the brazil- 
wood hardness of 
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the heads of 
the Brazil- 
iaus and the 
happy con- 
dition of 
the Indians 
of Hispa- 
niola, whose 
“skuils are 
so hard and 
thick that the Spaniards agreed that the 
head of an Indian, although bare, was not to 
be struck, for fear of breaking their swords.” 
Such adamantine solidity 
were useful in a South- 
Sea Island duel, where 
a single iron-wood club 
is used and the comba- 
tants draw lots for who 
shall have the first swing 
at his antagonist’s poll ; 
but of what benefit is a thick head to us ? 

Let us take a rapid glance along the hat- 
pegs of our own history. 

Before the Roman conquest the presumably 
impervious pates of the early Britons were 
as a rule protected by the 
natural growth of long thick 
hair, though their chiefs seem 
to have worn sometimes a bon- 
net similar to that of their 
Gaulish neighbours, sometimes 
a hat shaped like their conical 
wattled huts. The resemblance 
between the hat and the hut 
suggests a symbolism which 
probably never occurred to the 
head of the house. 

During the centuries of the 
Roman occupation, a fold of 
the toga or the hood of the 
coarse brown woollen cloak of the common 
people served the purpose of shelter from 
cold and rain (Figs. 1, 2). From the settle- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxons till the coming of 
William the Conqueror, the head, with the 
hair hanging long ‘on the shoulders, was in 
the main uncovered, though the Phrygian 
bonnet and the conical hat were also occa- 
sionally seen, and the hood was doubtless 
used in bitter weather. , 

During the Norman epoch the illuminated 
MSS. indicate that in the reigns of Henry I. 
and Stephen the habit of using head-gear 
had grown common, The rustic labourer at 
umes wore a hat of familiar shape (Fig. 3) ; 
besides the Phrygian bonnet three other 
fashions had been introduced (Figs. 4, 5, 6), 
and special provision had been made against 
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the discomfort of travelling by the addition 
of a broad-brimmed hat worn over the hood, 
a comfortable mode which survived for many 
generations. 

Towards the close of the twelfth century 
we find Giraldus Cambrensis describing the 
Irish as wearing “small close-fitting hoods, 
hanging below the shoulders a cubit’s length, 
and generally made of parti-coloured stripes 
sewn together.” In Wales the Phrygian 
bonnet appears to have been the favourite 
style. 

During the reigns of the early Plantagenet 
kings the changes in head-lress were not: 
striking, though the more prevalent use of 
the hood is noticeable (Figs. 7 to 14). In 
summer and autumn it was still customary 
to go bare-headed, and the manner of carry- 


* ing the hat hanging on the back by a string 


round the neck curiously recalls the Greek 

method with the pelasos. In glancing at this 

epoch it must be noted that it was in 1203 

that John de Courcy, the first Irish noble- 

man created by an English sovereign, was 

granted by King John the privilege of 

standing covered before majesty. 

Chaucer has left 

us a picturesque de- 

£ ~ scription of the cos- 

tumes of different 

classes of society 

during the closing 

years of the fourteenth century ; 

and fortunately, of his own head- 

dress and that of his friend’ Gower 

faithful representations have been 

preserved. What seems to be a 

distinct departure in style was in 

vogue in 1410 (Fig. 15), and 

during the following seventy years 

or so the most extravagant 

changes, including a few graceful fashions, 

were introduced (Figs. 16 to 19). It is 

probable enough that this outbreak of novelty 

was occasioned by the triumphal entry of 

Charles VII. into Rouen in 1449, when he 
“‘wore a hat 
lined with 
red velvet 
and sur- 
mounted 
with a rich 
plume of 
feathers.” 
That bril- 
liant pa- 
geant inany 

case brought 

to a conclu- 








sion the fashion of 
chaperons and 
hoods in France. 

With the rule 
of the Tudors 
there was a marked 
return to sobriety 
of taste, at least in the matter of head gear. 
“ Fantastical dandies” were of course to be 
met with (Fig. 20), but the different varieties 
ef caps and hats were more notable for 
luxury of material than for extravagance of 
eut (Figs. 21 to 25), and even in this re- 
spect legal restrictions tended 
to restrain the spirit of innova- 
tion in the Jater. reigns of the 
dynasty. 

In the time of Henry VIII. 
we come on more than one in- 
stance of the privilege of appear- 
ing covered in the presence of 
royalty. In 1522, in recognition 
of some unrecorded service or 
achievement, the king granted 
Robert Morgan, of Little Com- 
berton, Worcestershire, that 





“henceforth during his life in the presence 
of us and our heirs. . 


.. he be covered with 
his hat on 
his head, 
and not 
take off or 
lay aside 
his hat 
from his 
head for 
any reason 
or cause 
against his 
will or 
pleasure.” An ancestor 

of the baronial house of 

Forester was similarly 
privileged, but in his case the grant was 
hereditary, and is still valid. 

Queen Mary imposed a penaity of ten 
pounds for each day’s offence on any man 
born in her deminions (with certain “ class ” 
exceptions) who presumed to wear “any 
maner of silke in or upon his hat, bonet, or 
nightcap ”—the last an article of great ele- 
gance and cost which was by no means 
restricted to the wearer’s bedchamber. In 
1571, for the fostering of home manufacture, 
Queen Elizabeth enjoined, under pain of a 
smart fine for each day’s transgression, that 
every person above six years of age (again 
with specified exceptions) should wear upon 
Sunday and holiday “ upon his head one cap 
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of wool (Fig. 26) knit, thicked, and dressed 
in England by some of the trade of cappers,” 
The “city flat-cap,” however, had already 
been customary for a considerable time among 
merchants, wealthy citizens, learned men 
and persons of influence 
(Fig. 27). The hats 
worn at her Majesty’s 









funeral by the 
gentlemen of 
the Queen's 
chapel were in style about as 
plain and simple as hats could 
be (Figs. 28, 29). 

It must have been shortly 
before 1590 that the “ beaver” 
was introduced. Stubbes, in his “Anatomie 
of Abuses,” appears to be the first writer 
who mentions it. ‘As the fashions be rare 
and strange,” says he, “so is the stuff 
whereof their hats be made divers also ; for 
some are of silk, some of velvet, some of 
taffetie, some of sarcenet, some of wool, and, 
whiche is more curious, some of a certain 
kind of fine haire; these they call beaver 
hattes, of xx., xxx., or Ix. shillings price, 
fetched from beyond the seas, from whence a 
great sort of other vanities doe come besides.” 
Whether, as Dr. 
Johan Marius, the 
famous physician of 
Ulm, conjectured, 
beaver’s fur came 
into request for hats 
because the 
wear of it 
(with a 
monthly 
application 
of castor-oil 
to the head) 
strengthened 






the memory, 
the mater! 

became ex- 
ceedingly 
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fashionable, and in 1638 a law was passed 
forbidding the use of any other for hat- 
making (Fig. 30). As the result the furry 
dam-builder was hunted well-nigh to extince- 
tion. In Great Britain it had already dis- 
appeared towards the close of the twelfth 
century, but it was still plentiful on the 
Continent. The last specimen in Scandi- 
navia was killed in 1844, and now the crea- 
ture in its natural condition is 
only to be found in solitary 
reaches of the Rhone, Weser, 
and Elbe, and in scanty num- 
bers in Poland and Russia. 

The luxury and display of 
the Stuart period, with 
its ear-jewels, love- 
locks, feathers, diamond 
hat-bands, ribbon 
bunches, gold-edged 
shoe-strings, 
* And spangled garters worth 

a copyhold”’ (Fig. 31) 
were on the ascendency 
of Cromwell superseded 
by the unlovely aus- 
terity of the Puritan 
garb (Fig. 32), which in 
its turn was ousted at 
the Restoration by the 
huge periwigs, lace col- 
lars, and broad-brimmed 
hats with bows and 
feathers of the French 
Court (Figs. 33, 34). 
It would be interesting 
to trace in detail the 
vagaries of fashion in 
hats during the reigns 
of William III. and the 
Georges (Figs. 35—39), 
but such a survey 
would itself require a 
volume. Readers of 
the old Spectator will 
remember how the 
famous “haberdasher of hats, at the corner 
of Devereux Court in the Strand,” hit off 
the humours of the time in 1712. “ Your 
said Officer,” Mr. John Sly reports to the 
“ Spectator-General,” “has taken due Notice 
of your Instructions and Admonitions con- 
cerning the Internals of the Head from the 
outward Form of the same. His Hats for 
Men of the Faculties of Law and Physick do 
but Just turn up, to give a little Life to their 
Sagacity ; his military Hats glare full in the 
Face ; and he has prepared a familiar, easy 
Cock for all Good Companions between the 
XXXIV—28 
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above-mentioned extreams. . . . Your said 
Officer does further represent, That the 
young Divines about Town are many of 
them got into the Cock Military, and desires 
your instructions thereon.” All which was 
doubtless mighty diverting reading in the 
second week of November a hundred and 
eighty years ago ! 

Before one hat alone in the later decades 
of the century need we 
pause—that of the big 
ungainly notability 
whom we may fancy 
rolling down Fleet 
Street, puffing, mutter- 
ing to himself, touching 
the lamp-posts as he 
swings along — Samuel 
Johnson. The great 

moralist, Teufels- 
dréckh records, 
“only bowed to 
every clergyman, or 
man with a shovel- 
hat”; the good 
professor would 
for his part “bow 
to every man with 
any sort of hat, or 
with no hat what- 
ever,” each man 
being, to his mind, 
a visible manifesta- 
tion of the divine. 
Two years after 
Johnson’s death, 
we come upon the 
last style of cocked 
hat (Fig. 40). In 
1792 we have the 
gay precursor, with 
its gold strings and 
tassels, of a new 
dynasty of head- 
gear (Fig. 41). 
Three years later 
the Parisian Incroyable modified it to his 
liking (Fig. 42), and again in 1814 and 
1820 the ingenious Frenchman presented the 
world with the ideals of beaverhood (Figs. 
43, 44). Further we need not go. 

If it requires a Clothes-philosopher of 
illimitable erudition to throw light on the 
genesis and early development of head- 
covering, the need is still more imperative if 
the reader is to derive substantial benefit 
from the survey of the caps and hats of a 
nation. The expert will have no difficulty 
in explaining how this or that change was 
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occasioned by war or 
peace, how a feather or 
a jewel was a record 
of a foreign marriage, 
how intercourse with 
France or 
Italy trans- 
formed felt 
and beaver, <* 
introduced 

a lace or 
abolished a 
bunch of 
ribbons. 
These ni- 
ceties of the 
sartorio-his- 
toric craft 
are beyond 
us. Yet perchance enough has been said to 
indicate that the subject is one which will 
repay the expenditure of the midnight oil. Or 
if not quite enough, we may still instance the 
delicate irony of Anne of Austria, who, when 
the Duke of Lorraine suffered Richelieu to 
wheedle him into disbanding 
his army in 1637, sent his 
grace by special courier “a 
cap of green velvet, cut with 
yellow, laced with gold and ‘ 
surmounted by a bunch of m 
green and yellow feathers.” 

’*Twas not till the delighted Duke donned it 
before the mirror that he perceived it was 
a fool’s cap. Or we may refer to the fierce 
factions which embroiled Sweden in 1738, 
when the Russian “Caps” and the French 
“ Hats” were flying at each other's throats. 
Then, who would 
not be interested in 
the head-gear (with 
the head in it) of 
that William, Earl 
of Nassau, who, ac- 
cording to Fuller, 
“won a subject 
from the King of Spain every time he put 
off his hat?” Leaving the regions of royal 
intrigue and high politics, we may advert to 
the wise courtesy of that sage Trebonius, 
Luther’s pedagogue, who took off his hat 
when he entered the school- 
room: “I uncover to honour 
the consuls, chancellors, doc- 
tors, masters, who shall go 
forth from this school.” Or, 
to take a glance across the 
Atlantic, we may quote the 
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land judge, who, when he insisted gently 
but firmly on the stubborn Quakers uncover. 
ing in his court, said “that if he thought 
there was any religion in a hat, he would 
have the largest he could purchase for 
money.” 

And here, by the way, how rarely does it 
occur to any of us that this sturdy Quaker 
peculiarity still survives, apparently in all 
its pristine 
vigour! 
Who could 
have antici- 
pated that 
there were 
yet people 
who took 
their hats 
so “grand- 
seriously” 
as to consider the removal or retention of 
them a matter of moral principle, a question 
of right and wrong? And yet it was buta 
week or two ago that a correspondent wrote 
to the Editor of the Daily Chronicle: “It 
seems only right to remind 
thee that the removal of the 
hat is not merely a question 
of ‘taste’ with some of us, 
but that there are still those 
a. called ‘Friends,’ who dare 

not give honour due to God 
to any fellow-creature.” Fantastic as this 
may appear to many, how much more con- 
sonant with one’s sense of personai dignity 
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does it seem than the picture painted by 
good George Keith in his “ Rector Cor- 
rected :”—“English merchants and others 
that travel in some places in 
Germany can tell thee that the 
preachers there, and especially 
at Hamburg (which I have 
seen with my eyes), use such 
gross partiality in their salu- 
tations that commonly they 
have two caps under their hat; 
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and the 
poor, except 
extraordi- 
narily, they 
pass by 
without 
any notice ; 
to others 
they doff 
the hat; 
others more 
rich in the 
world they 
salute with 
doffing the 
hat and one 
of the caps; 
and to those 
whom they 
most hon- 
our, or ra- 
ther flatter, 
they give the hat and both caps. What 
degrees of partiality are here! But tell me, 
in good earnest, Dost thou put off thy hat 
uito all whom thou meetest in the street, 
if they put not off unto thee? And dost 
thou not make some difference at least in 
the manner of thy salutations; as the way 
of many is, to give the half cap unto some, 
and the whole unto others, and to others 
both the cap and the knee ?” 

On an earlier page I ventured, somewhat 
rashly, to refer to the pefasos (as represented 
by the Cardinal’s hat), as the one form of 
head-gear the symbolism of which is yet 
actually living. Obviously a large reserva- 
tion must be made in favour of the broad- 
brimmed covering of the Society of Friends, 
and, indeed, considering the sincerity and 
grave earnestness and number of the wearers 
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of it, it must, 
I conceive, 
be allowed 
precedence 
even of the 
red petasos 
of the Vati- 
can. 
Lest it 
should be 
supposed that the writer is indifferent to 
the history, or has not felt the charm, of 
“the fair hat feminine,” let brief reference 
here be made to the 
delightful Japanese 
legend which tells 
how, after thetemple 
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of the Eleven- 
faced Kwan-non 
at Kasa had been 
burnt down in the civil wars and the image 
of the god stood by the road-side, a beauti- 
ful girl, who came daily from Narumi to 
say her prayers, once sheltered the sacred 
head with her straw hat from the rain, and 
so won wealth and station and a husband. 
For as she stood bare-headed beside the god 
a nobleman passing by fell in love with her 
and carried her off to Kioto to be his bride. 
Wherefore to this day the image still wears 
a hat, and “the hat is depicted on curtains, 
lanterns, and other decorations of the Kasa- 
dera, the hat-temple.” 
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By Mrs. C. NUGENT JACKSON, 





FEW faint stars set in 
the vast arch of utter 
blackness overhead ; the 
night-wind piping a sea- 
song, low and drearily, 
amongst the sails and 
cordage; towering front- 
age of store buildings, 
deep dock walls, wharves, and bridges, out- 
lined dimly in the vague nearness and dis- 
tance of the harbour ; lights shining, moving, 
vanishing, and reappearing ; hulls, funnels, 
masts crowding together, dark and indistinct, 
upon the sparkles of the black water which 
divides before the slowly-moving length of 
a great steamer that has slipped her moor- 
ings and is making for the open reaches of 
the Humber. 

The passengers who, fearful of the buffets 
of the North Sea, are already tucked into 
their berths below, are losing a scene of 
singular beauty, which, though common 
enough at all our English ports, is always 
well worth watching. 

Through the narrow waterways of the re- 
volving bridges, so narrow that one could 
step from the deck to the quay; slowly 
through the indistinguishable black mass of 
shipping that seems to block and defy all 
egress; across looming poops and bows of 
vessels larger than herself, where collision 
appears imminent and inevitable ; between 
smaller crafts that shoot soundlessly and 
suddenly out of the night, and glide myste- 
riously abreast or ahead of her—the big 
Wilson Liner is being guided as easily and 
steadily and dexterously as a four-in-hand is 
trotted in broad daylight round Hyde Park. 

She is moving stern first, so gently that 
motion and movement are scarcely percep- 
tible, and the heavy ropes that aid her turn- 
ing are invisible in the darkness. There are 
no cries of sailors, there is no shouting, no 
hubbub. On the bridge is a dark, motion- 
less object that you know to be a man’s 
figure ; amongst the ropes and chains on the 
poop is a voice. From the figure comes at 
long intervals an order, spoken low and dis- 
tinct ; from the voice comes a mechanical 
repetition of the order with an added, “ Ay, 
ay, sir!” Only this, and then again silence, 
and the sparkles of the black water, and the 
slow drifting of the ship. 

She is clear at last, the shadowy forces of 











the enemy conquered, the last water-gate 
passed. She is out in the open river where 
low foreshores are dimly discerned under the 
vague starlight, and where she must wait for 
the tender that will bring off the post-bags 
by the night-mail from King’s Cross ; and, 
perhaps, a few belated passengers. 

And now our quartette, that has watched 
her slow and stately progress with fascinated 
eyes, separates contentedly for the night. 

We are bound for a salmon-river, two hun. 
dred and fifty miles north of Throndhjem, 
and have a long and varied journey before 
us. Those fishers of English and Scottish 
waters who step into a train at a London ter. 
minus, and step out of it within a hundred 
yards, comparatively speaking, of the river's 
bank, may regard the voyaging over sea and 
land, which we must accomplish before our 
hunting-ground is reached, as a supererogs- 
tory proceeding calling for that pity which is 
not akin to love, but to disdain. Neverthe. 
less, should they chance to peruse this narra 
tion of our experiences, we generously agree, 


as the colour of their opinion changes, to 
abstain from reference to the errors of past 
judgments. 

Two reflections forcibly present themselves 
to the spectator confronting the Royal Palace 
at Christiania. First, its possession of a posi 
tion almost unrivalled for majesty amongst 


the palaces of Europe. Second, its unfortu- 
nate failure to take advantage of that posi 
tion. It crowns the crest of a long hill, and 
stands out boldly against the sky ; spreading 
woods flank it on either side ; the broad Carl 
Johans Gade opens down before it, a right 
royal roadway reaching almost to the sea. It 
stands the centre and apex of the city, the 
visible symbol of sovereignty encircled by 
the dwellings of a loyal people, looking out 
to the sea-ways that bear the commerce of 
its kingdom, looking out to the mountains 
that guard its harbours from the storm. A 
palace so gloriously placed should be of glo- 
rious beauty, fair with terraces and statues, 
lifting a crown of towers and pinnacles against 
the cloudy background ; but the palace as it 
is, is nothing but a square white block of 
unadorned stone. A dead flat roof, ugly, ul 
inspired, depressing, irritating one’s artistie 
nerves, distracting one’s artistic sense with 
the possibilities it has missed. Any breaking 
of the level line of that monotonous rool 
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would be a relief: plain Norman battlement- 
ing would be refreshment. One remem- 
bers Thorwaldsen’s Museum at Copenhagen, 
and recalls how the master’s magnificent 
group of statuary redeems the flat, green 
copper roof from insignificance. That noble 
figure of Fame, breathing life, launching her 
four eager steeds into the blue air, could she 
drive her chariot across the Baltic and alight 
upon the king’s house in Christiania, she 
would work a veritable blessing for the 
town. 

A night at the Grand Hotel, and then we 
take the 1.45 hurtig-tog to Throndhjem. 

The sun is shining broadly as the train 
skirts Lake Mjésen, and the wonderful clouds 
only seen in Norwegian skies are massed in 
silver and purple overhead. Lake Mjésen, 
who has heard of it? Does it figure in the 
pages of the latest novel? Is it painted in 
the Grosvenor or the New? Is it referred 
to in leading articles or lionised in the 
monthlies? No. We have heard of Lakes 
Ontario and Michigan and Superior. We are 
surfeited with descriptions of Lakes Como 
and Lucerne and Constance. Wordsworth 
has immortalised Windermere and Derwent- 
water and Keswick. Byron has sung of 
Lake Leman. But Lake Mjésen stands alone, 
unsung, unknown, ignored; and yet the 


Lake of Como is only thirty-five miles long, 
and Windermere, the Queen of English lakes, 
is only eleven, and this magnificent northern 
water rolls for an unbroken course of ninety 
miles, rolling and curving at the feet of a 


hundred hills. Words cannot paint its sur- 
passing loveliness, the blueness of its reaches 
—now broadening like a sea, now narrowing 
like a river, now rounded into bays, now 
drawn into gleaming straits between islands 
of birch and pine. Words cannot paint the 
beauty of its wooded shores, its solemn head- 
lands, its emerald capes, its violet distances. 
Little moves upon its rippled surface; rarely 
a white sail flashes, rarely a yellow boat dips, 
rarely a little steamer steals upon its course ; 
but for the most part Mjésen dreams in the 
sunlight and cloud-shadows, unfurrowed by 
any keel, 

At Hamar, on the shores of the lake, we 
change trains, and there is a rush for one of 
those delicious, merry Scandinavian railway 
luncheons that are such an amazing contrast 
to the miserable meals we snatch in the dingy 
refreshment holes of our own dreary stations 
on English lines. The light, lofty, sunny 
refreshment-room at Hamar is almost as 
pretty as a drawing-room. Upon the long 
central table hot dishes are smoking, and 
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ruddy pyramids of mountain strawberries 
and wild raspberries are piled beside bowls 
of rich cream. 

If there is time before the unwelcome sum- 
mons of the guard’s bell we can conclude our 
repast with a cup of fragrant coffee. Here 
again the impassive directors of English rail- 
way companies might profitably study com- 
parisons. At almost every station in Scandin- 
avia delicious coffee is ready for the traveller, 
served as temptingly as in a private house. 
A snowy cloth, fresh cream in ornamental 
jugs, pretty china cups and coffee-pots, twisted 
spoons of solid silver. Compare this with 
the manner in which the wayfaring Briton is 
served with the familiar mixture, thick and 
execrable, that is faintly coloured with blue 
milk. It is poured out of vat-like urns, where 
it has stewed since daybreak, and is handed 
across a counter covered with yellow oilcloth 
in cups the mere sight of which suffices to 
annihilate desire—delf that would be coarse 
in a Northumbrian farmer’s kitchen. 

After Hamar the landscape through which 
we travel slowly is very fair. For a hundred 
miles the railway passes through or skirts vast 
forests of pine and fir. A sunset of unusual 
splendour burns long behind the black ridges 
of the hills, and, dying, leaves behind it a 
mysterious after-glow, a light only known 
in northern latitudes, clear and pure and 
mystical, which perhaps inspired the makers 
of the ancient Eddas when they sang of the 
radiance that flowed from the hair of Odin’s 
son, Baldur the Beautiful. This light lingers 
in the heavens far into the night. When the 
military guard comes to arrange our sleep- 
ing carriage we dismiss him ; we cannot tear 
ourselves away from the windows. The train 
reaches Ténset in the Norwegian highlands 
at midnight, and at that ghostly hour every 
silent house, every dark plantation, every 
grey fence, every line of poled corn is re- 
vealed clear and distinct under the strange 
sky. The domed forehead of Trén, the old 
giant who guards this valley, rises blue above 
the forests. The peak of Kletten, in the 
north-east, is drawn sharply in the pure ether. 

Throndhjem at seven A.M. We make for 
the Britannia Hotel, well-known, well-worn, 
time-stained, but always acceptable. In July, 
when the salmon fishers are returning, and 
in October, when the slayers of elk and deer 
are homeward bound, the bare old hall of the 
Britannia presents a cumbered and disorderly 
aspect, delightful in the eyes of the sports- 
man. Wooden store boxes, india-rubber 
sheetings, portmanteaus, rugs, hold-alls, fish- 
ing-bags, rod-boxes, game-baskets, gun-cases, 
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cartridge-boxes, elk heads, stag antlers, rein- 
deer horns, and perhaps—though this is a 
rare sight nowadays—Bruin’s brown or grey 
coat and grizzled snout. 

Then in the grotesque little parody of a 
garden, at the back of the hotel, where stones 
and shells are about as plentiful as grass and 
shrubs, the heroes of the chase congregate, 
smoke, pace to and fro, drink Norwegian 
él, and exchange experiences of flood and 
fjeld. 

We have a long day before us at Thrond- 
hjem. The weather is cloudless. We can 
wander leisurely about this ancient city, 
founded by the royal Viking, Olaf Trygva- 
son, half a century before the mailed hand 
of the Conqueror scraped the shingle on 
Hastings beach. We visit the cathedral, and 
linger for a few moments’ silence in the 
northern transept before the colossal figure of 
Thorwaldsen’s “ Christ,” the gift of the great 
sculptor, cast from his matchless original at 
Copenhagen. Perhaps in years to come, 
when the restoration is completed and the 
cathedral is revealed in its full stateliness, 
this glorious statue may stand beneath the 
dome at the eastern end, the only position 
worthy of it. At present its surroundings 
are circumscribed and feeble, and render 
scant honour to the most majestic, the ten- 
derest and divinest representation of Our 
Saviour yet achieved by man. 

Then we do what all sojourners in this 
city of old time should not fail to do when 
the sun shines, climb the hill beyond the long 
bridge over the Nid, gain the old fort of 
Christiansten, and from thence look down 
upon Throndhjem lying amongst her moun- 
tains and by the shores of her many seas. Mrs. 
Woods, in “A Village Tragedy,” speaks of 
“the glory of a great view,” and verily from 
this mimie citadel of the seventeenth century, 
where the harmless mouths of half a dozen 
baby cannon gape above the grass, you gain 
such a glory. It rolls about you, magnifi- 
cent in colour, marvellous in breadth, inde- 
scribable in variety. Nature has brought 
together all the materials with which she 
creates great effects, mountain and valley, 
river and sea, town and hamlet, farm and 
field, and has massed them here in one splen- 
did whole, which, whether gloomed by cloud 
or glorified by sunlight, must be always peer- 
less. On all the green levels and hillocks 
that are scattered upon the spurs of the 
mountains, points of colour flash from the 
painted homesteads of the peasantry. White, 
yellow, Indian red, deep orange, pink and 
scarlet. It is difficult to describe the extra- 
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ordinarily promiscuous fashion in which these 
wooden habitations are scattered up and down 
the hills. It is as though a giantess had 
shaken them out of her apron and they had 
taken root where they fell. 

It is startling, the next morning, to be told 
that we are to go to Hell directly after break. 
fast. Yet this is our destination, and, con- 
trary to the experiences of one Dante, we 
find Hell to be a cool and non-sulphurous 
locality, laved by sea-water “ enfolding sunny 
spots of greenery.” As a matter of fact, the 
most enjoyable portion of our journey is 
about to commence. Our heavy luggage has 
been sent on board a coasting steamer. 
Carioles, for which we have telegraphed in 
advance, are waiting in Hell (a station on the 
fjord some twenty miles out of Throndhjem), 
and, with as light an equipment as possible, 
we start upon the first stage of a drive of 
a hundred and ten miles, allowing ourselves 
three easy days before we catch a north- 
ward sailing boat at Namsos. 

The praises of cariole-driving have yet to 
be sung. For pure pleasure and exhilarating 
exercise nothing beats it. The delicious air 
blows freshly in our faces, our zebra-marked 
ponies step out merrily, our light wheels roll 
easily over the smooth roads, and all about 
us the magnificent Norwegian country heaves 
in billows of beauty, tossing amongst the 
stern grey fastnesses of the mountains the 
sunny foam of fertilisation. This beautiful 
district, lying between Throndhjem and 
Levanger, is not widely known to English 
travellers. The ubiquitous tourist never sets 
foot across its borders; the sportsman, too 
eager to brook a day’s delay, misses it by 
taking steamer up the fjord or coast. A 
proof of this is the fact that in the day-books 
at the posting stations we found but one 
English signature for six years back. 

Midway to Levanger there is a view of the 
Throndhjem Fjord, which some day will be as 
celebrated as the “bits” at Heidelberg or 
Interlachen, or the “burst” at the Téte 
Noire, between Martigny and Chamounix. 
To-day it is unknown save to the fisherman 
and peasant, and to the sea-gulls wheeling 
above it. After you pass it the road lays 
itself along the edge of a green precipice, far 
above the tops of the tallest pines that rise, 
rank above rank, from the sea-level, and pre- 
sently it drops lower—marvellously engl- 
neered-—and clings to the side of a giant 
cliff, glacier-planed to a pitiless smoothness, 
where for half a mile you drive in silence, 
trusting to the steady hoofs and nerves of 
the little dun-coloured animal in the shafts; 
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for you realise that a shy or slip between the 
boulders guarding the seaward side would 
hurl cariole, pony, and driver straight over 
the sheer cliff to sink out of sight for ever in 
the depths of the fjord below. 

Levanger, on the Verdals Fjord, is a pretty 
little place, ideally set, as every town is in 
this land, where nature lavishes her wealth 
with both hands at once. We repose for 
one night comfortably in the primitive hotel 
facing the sheltered harbour, and start for 
Elden, eighteen miles beyond Stenkjer, at 
10.30 the next day. 

The road takes us within sight of Stikle- 
stadt, the battle-plain where, eight centuries 
ago, Olaf, saint and king, came down to meet 
his death at the hands of English Canute. 
Mists trail over the plain, mists veil the 
mountains above it; sorrowfully the mists 
brood upon the grey sea that washes the low 
shore hard by ; and as we pass we muse of 
that other weird battle in the mists when the 
Dragon of the great Pendragonship clung to 
the sad king’s helmet, and 


“Friend slew friend, not knowing whom he slew.” 


The coffee at Stenkjeer is so delicious, and 
the Skydsstation on the shore so exquisitely 
clean, that one might happily halt here for 
the night ; but we have decided for Elden, 
and so push on. The sun sets in splendour 
as we climb out of the track of cultivation 
and enter wilder country. Perfect repose 
fills the vast forest glooms. Perfect peace 
rests on the flushed mountain domes. Light 
and silence and deep rest reign over the 
dreaming fjords, by whose silver tides the 
road sometimes curves. for mile on mile. 
Eider-ducks rock tranquilly in the ripples. 
High, high overhead, a northern diver flies 
with outstretched neck. There is no night, 
nothing but miraculous twilight ; and when 
we reach Elden, over the moors and marshes 
where we have startled the hares and red- 
shanks, the big white station-house is painted 
against a background of clear daffodil. 

In this country, where the road-stations 
are universally good, it is invidious to parti- 
cularise, yet a word must be given to Elden. 
The hour is late, and the good folks have 
retired for the night ; nevertheless, in a very 
few minutes the door is opened, and the head 
of the family, a tall, long-bearded Norwegian, 
bids us enter, welcoming us with a gentleness 
and simple dignity that recall patriarchal 
days. His wife and daughter descend soon 
after, quiet and courteous. We are the first 
English travellers they have seen for six or 
seven years, and we have come upon them— 
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almost at midnight—unexpected and unan- 
nounced. Yet they exhibit no annoyance ; 
there is no bustle, no confusion: quietly and 
pleasantly they set about preparing the best 
meal they can offer us. Coffee, perfectly 
fresh eggs, good butter, milk, several kinds 
of cheese, flad-brod, rye-bread, anchovies, and 
sliced smoked meat. We enjoy it hugely, 
and after it are conducted up the steep 
wooden staircase to a suite of fanciful bed- 
rooms, as spotlessly clean and sweet-smelling 
as the most rigorous Dutch, Danish, or Eng- 
lish housekeeper could desire. One room is 
painted salmon-pink, panelled in chocolate ; 
another is sea-green, a third yellow. In our 
blue and yellow wooden cribs we sleep luxu- 
riously, on eider-down and under it. The 
next morning the breakfast they give us 
resembles the supper of the previous night, 
with the addition of a bowl of fresh cream. 
As we drive away, the whole family—except- 
ing the patriarchal head, who left at five A.M. 
for market, some thirty miles away—as- 
semble under the porch and wave us “ farvel” 
with the kindliest expressions of goodwill. 

For the supper, the breakfast, and the 
excellent sleeping accommodation they have 
charged us the sum of two and three-pence 
each, a trifle more than the charge for 
“service” alone at any modern hotel. 

On this third day of our cariole drive, 
through a wild and mountainous region, a 
singular feature is the march of the white 
telegraph posts which have accompanied us 
all the way from Throndhjem, and are bound 
for Vard6, on the Russian frontier. It is 
strange amongst primeval forests to meet 
these emblems of latest civilisation; amongst 
solitudes where only the gier-falcon flies to 
encounter these messengers from the haunts 
of men. Silent, steadfast sentinels, passing a 
living word under sun and stars far into the 
Arctic fastnesses beyond the North Cape. 
No barrier stays them. Lochinvar’s ride is 
paralleled and eclipsed. They march in a 
straight line, sometimes pacing with us upon 
the level road, but oftener leaving us, to 
strike across mountain spurs, to leap over 
river and rapid, emerging again upon the 
open plain far ahead of our creeping wheels. 
Late in the afternoon we are ferried across 
an arm of the Namsen Fjord, and later still, 
towards sunset, we wind down to the water’s 
edge at Hund, and see the brown piles and 
yellow houses of Namsos across a mile and a 
half of tossing green sea-water. We row across 
to one of the prettiest but most extortionate 
hotels in Norway, and order salmon steaks 
for dinner, which, as Namsos is at the mouth 
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of the finest salmon river this side of the 
Atlantic, we are unable to obtain. We have 
to content ourselves with a kind of codling 
caught in the fjord—not a bad fish, but 
plebeian. 

At three A.M. the steam-horn of the 
mail-boat Orion sounds outside. 

We have eighteen hours before us in the 
tight little coaster, and they pass all too 
quickly despite the abundant showers. The 
Norwegian coast gains in grandeur on these 
days of mist and cloud. The mountains 
loom in vague vastness, white vapours smoke 
upon their indistinguishable summits. White 
cloud-flocks lie huddled in the valleys like 
sheep. The sea is clear grey, smooth as 
steel, and either side the ship the long clean 
furrow divides the shining level like a knife. 
We number five nationalities on board, Ger- 
man, Russian, English, Norwegian, Ameri- 
can: and of these the Germans are the 
merriest, the Russians the most taciturn, the 
Americans the most inquisitive, the Nor- 
wegians the most courteous, and the English 
the most self-satisfied. It is impossible to 
be dull for five minutes on board one of these 
boats. Added to the perpetual change of 


scene, there is perpetual variety of incident. 
We are upon a rocky sea-highway of the 


country, and it teems with business and life. 
The steamer stops frequently, now at a little 
herring-station on a solitary rock, now at an 
important fishing depdt on the coast, now in 
the harbour of a pile-built painted town that 
thrives at the mouth of some big river, now 
at a trading centre of Swedish merchandise, 
and now—this is the strangest and most in- 
teresting incident of all—the steamer will 
stop in a lonely channel, where, upon a bare 
mountain-side, on a strip of green, cling two 
or three isolated huts. They are cut off by 
the grim barrier at their backs from all com- 
munication with the inland/world, and to 
their inhabitants the small steam-ship flying 
her proud ensign of the “ Kongelig Post ” is 
mail-cart, carrier’s cart and stage-coach, 
allin one. If you go forward and watch the 
peasant life in the steerage you will make 
acquaintance with many of the fearless resi- 
dents in these remote corners of the earth. 
Some of these worthy binder women return- 
ing from Throndhjem or Bergen with their 
winter stores are bound for rocks in the far 
Loffodens, others for Ranen, Bédé, Tromsé, 
and for many a lonely cape and desolate 
peak between. They sit contentedly on 
their yellow-painted boxes, and eat their 
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goat’s-milk cheese; and all about them, in 
heterogeneous litter, are sleeping men, and 
playing babies, and grunting piglings, and 
yelping curs, and articles of furniture, such 
as drawers and bookcases, and tables, with 
hammocks and bundles, and dried fish 
and herring barrels, buckets, and sacks of 
meal, They eat and knit, sleep and chatter, 
always orderly and quiet, always happy 
and good-tempered. Now the steam horn 
lifts up its hollow voice, and the rocks 
roar back the echo. We have reached a 
red house on acrag. A boat with a curved 
prow shoots out from the rock, rowed by a 
black oil-skinned figure. The engines slacken, 
cease, the steamer stops, a gangway opens in 
her hull, the boat comes up alongside, tossing 
and dancing in the swell of the screw. A 
buxom woman steps in, a coloured kerchief 
tied over her head, a blue umbrella in one 
hand, a bundle in the other. A baby is 
handed down, a sack of meal is tumbled 
after, and the boat rows her away to her 
home on the crag, and the steamer ploughs 
on as unconcernedly as a slow local that has 
just dropped a farmer’s wife at a roadside 
station. 

We converse with a doctor’s wife on board 
who has gone with her husband to visit 
relatives at Bergen, and is returning to one 
of these far-away points of existence on the 
northernmost fringe of Europe. She isa 
pretty woman, graceful and refined, speaking 
English with a fascinating hesitation. She 
has children whom she is longing to embrace. 
She is quite happy in her ocean exile, she 
tells us. And for her too the steam horn 
blows, and the curved boat dances out from 
the shore, and she too is “dropped ” into 
the clear sea, and we plough on and leave 
her far behind. But at last comes our 
turn. Torghatten has long been passed, 
and the island home of that old Viking 
Haraak ; and the Seven Sisters lift up their 
weird faces swathed in vapour above Vefsen 
Fjord. Our boats are waiting for us, rock- 
ing lightly up and down, manned by our 
trusty boatmen, Lars and Nils and Olaus and 
Jakob. Far off we can catch the song of 
the rapid, where the river we have come 
so far to find stormily meets the sea. Cheer- 
fully we climb down the slippery ladder and 
tread on the slippery plank, and as our 
strong Norwegian rowers bend to their rough 
oars we look back and see the black coaster 
vanish in a silver haze of mist suddenly 
illumined by a hidden sun. 
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THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY AND THE TEACHINGS OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


By tue Rev. WILLIAM COWAN, 


wEPHTE Greek Anthology has always 
wy 6possessed a considerable fascina- 
tion for scholars. The finish, the 


grace, the epigrammatic neatness, 
of these little scraps of verse are so marked 
that they do indeed 


* requite 
Studious regard with opportune delight.” 


There is but little of this polish in the 
gnomic fragments, partly because of the nar- 
row limits which the moral sayings, senten- 
tious dicta, and sacred hymns imposed upon 
the collection which bears this title. But 
under the trite exterior of well-worn moral 
advice there is much to attract and repay 
with interest him who will carefully examine 
it. And assuredly not the least source of its 
interest and attractiveness lies in the partial 
and often half-obscured parallelism to the 
loftier teaching of the Holy Scripture, and 
especially of the New Testament, in many 
of the wise and pithy sayings of those 
heathen worthies. 

This parallelism often lies, as has been 
remarked, in a line, a phrase, an allusion, an 
undercurrent of thought, running as a sacred 
stream under barren reaches of sandy desert. 
It is a proof, not needed indeed, but yet 
worth dwelling on, of the perfectly sympa- 
thetic teaching of the Bible, of its adapted- 
ness to all moods of the human soul, to 
all yearnings of the human spirit, and of 
the partial preparation of the soil for the 
better seed Jesus and His apostles had to 
sow. 

It was the recognition of this fact that led 
the earlier masters of Christian apologetics, 
such as Clement of Alexandria, to make larze 
use of heathen poets, and laid them open to 
the unjustifiable accusation of neo-platonising 
Christianity. It was the effort, too hastily 
pushed sometimes, to find a common ground 
of premises from which to lead unbelieving 
readers to the conclusions of Christian 
thought. The whole range of heathen lite- 
rature was thus laid under contribution for 
the highest moral purposes. Truth is one, 
and wherever we find it, whether in the 
Spacious fields of pagan writing, or in the 
inspired oracles of God, we ought to use it 
and appreciate it with thankful spirit. 
“Truth,” says Clement, “is an ever-flowing 


river into which streams flow from many 
sides.” 

The task of producing parallel passages 
from pagan and Biblical literature, and 
thereby showing the common grounds of the 
needs of our poor humanity in every part 
of the world, is easy enough. And the raison 
détre of this similarity is natural enough. 
Man in the essential features of his nature 
is now what he was two thousand years ago. 
We have escaped, as one has said, from the 
Egypt of barbarism into the Canaan of civi- 
lisation, but we possess still the old instincts, 
the old yearnings, the old wants. Under- 
neath the splendid robes of outward adorn- 
ment the heart is the same as that which 
throbbed and kindled under the coarser 
trappings of the olden time. Sin and sorrow, 
and need and death, touch us as they touched 
the old Greeks of Plato’s day, or the older 
nomads of the desert who were contem- 
poraneous with Job. Weneed not therefore 
be surprised to find an occasional resemblance 
between pagan and Jewish thought, or be- 
tween pagan and Christian thought. All 
discovery of moral truth is due, as Arch- 
deacon Farrar has remarked, to that revealing 
spirit which is called in Scripture “the candle 
of the Lord,” and “which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” We make no 
comparison between pagan teaching and 
inspired Scripture teaching, nor do we place 
them on the same level of authority. If we 
read the best of the heathen writings, the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, for example, 
or the wise sayings of Solon, and then turn 
to the discourses of Jesus, or the Epistles of 
St. Paul, we must acknowledge that moral 
and spiritual truth shines in the verses of 
the apostle and in the parables of our Lord, 
with a brilliancy and a strength and a suasive 
force not to be found in the words, wise and 
beautiful though they are, of the imperial 
Stoic, or the Athenian legislator. We must 
never forget that “holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
But in the midst of much that is unsatisfy- 
ing and worthless in the literature outside 
the range of inspiration, we come not un- 
frequently upon grains of gold which can 
hardly be distinguished from those contained 
within the casket of the Bible. We are 
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thankful for the discovery, an] in the words 
of the Laureate, 


** We yield all honour to the name 
Of him who made them current coin.” 


In the passages which we have culled for 
this paper we note rather similarity than 
identity. Their parallelism is on a lower 
plane, and has points of contact rather 
than lines of continuous comparison. They 
furnish striking and beautiful coincidences 
which utter vividly the longing that lies in 
every heart, deep and irrepressible. What 
comprehension, what insight, what power of 
vision they indicate! Solon’s wisdom and 
varied experience give utterance to the 
thought which is but an echo of the psalmist’s 
sad verse— 


** None of men ever can be blessed, but evil all, 
Poor mortals upon whom the sun doth shine.” 


“To live in pain, such is the lot appointed 
by the gods to miserable mortals.” How 
like to these words of Homer are the lines 
of the apostle, “The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now.” 

Solon gave currency to a sentiment of 
Theognis of Megara, the truth of which he 
had no doubt verified by his wide observa- 
tion of human life— 

** Pride, O Kyrnos! God first gave to that poor wretch 

Whom He would deprive of other’s fair esteem. 


So fulness begetteth pride when wretchedness befalls 
The evil man, or him whose soul is not upright.” 


Contrast the comparative diffuseness of this 
thought with the compact phrase of the 
wiser King of Israel, “ Pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall.” The same maxim appears in many 
languages, and indicates the delight with 
which men have in all ages welcomed the 
statement of a fact of general experience, in 
which they doubtless saw also a proof of a 
divine government. 

Philemon, the gentle rival of Menander 
(from whom St. Paul quotes the proverb, 
** Evil companionships corrupt honest char- 
acters”), whose cheerful spirits and regular, 
temperate habits, prolonged his life to the 
patriarchal age of ninety-seven years, has 
several singularly beautiful passages, almost 
Christian in their tone. Here is one which 
reminds us of the warning of Balaam to the 
royal son of Zippor. It looks almost like a 
paraphrase of the words of the false prophet— 

“ Though one should sacrifice, dear Pamphilus, 

Whole herds of bulls or rams, or other choicer victims, 

Or consecrate a costly tapestry, or robes inwrought 

With gold and purple, or in ivory and smaragd, 


Deeming thus to make the god propitious, 
He is self-deceived—is dull at heart! 
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For man should live in honest guise, 

Nor spoiling maiden’s honour, nor in lust, 

Nor robbing, nor spilling blood for gold, 

Nor coveting another’s wealth. 

¥or God knoweth what deeds are just, 

And lets the toiler uplift his inner life, 

Tilling his fields both night and day 

The righteous man offers rightly unto God, 

Nor shines so much in robes as in his heart.” 
What a touch of Pauline thought there 
seems to be in the beautiful lines which 
close this passage ! 

How nearly Christian is this too— 

‘“* Nought is sweeter, nought is liker to gentle harmony 

Than to be able to endure reviling. 

For the reviler—if he who is reviled 

Reply not—reviling, himself reviles.”? 

In that touch, “if he who is reviled reply 
not,” we have what corresponds to the 
silence and self-restraint which an Old Testa- 
ment saint imposed upon himself when un- 
justly accused (Ps. xxxix. 1, 2). But St. 
Paul rises to a higher level of Christian life 
and Christian teaching when he says, under 
like circumstances, “ Being reviled we bless,” 
or, rather, “we give good words,” catching 
and reflecting the moral tone of his Master's 
high philosophy as set forth in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Humanity was transformed 
by Christ; it was “changed,” as one has 
said, “from a restraint to a motive.” Love 
is the governing principle in the Kingdom of 
God. Ancient poetry knows nothing of it. 
“Tt was a discovery like that of a new scien- 
tific principle when it was made, and 
Christianity made it.” 

And how beautiful is the following passage 
from the same gentle poet! It seems steeped 
in tears, a sob of human sorrow, a cry from 
the depths of the breaking heart, reminding 
us of many a passage in Holy Writ :— 

‘* Tf tears were the medicine of all our ills, 
Ever would laments give surcease to toils, 
We would give untold treasures for such tears. 
But no, the busy world nor heeds nor glances 
At them; but upon its way, good friend, 
Whether weep’st thou or not, it holds. 


What canst thou otherwise? Ah! nought, 
For grief, as trees do fruit, bears but tears.” 


Antiphanes ridicules the meretriciousness 
of women in words that bring Isaiah’s scath- 
ing rebukes to our minds. In reading his 
graphic lines we seem to see the artificial 
beauty walking along, “ walking and mincing 
as she goes,” seeking to catch the eyes of the 
fine gentlemen of the time :— 

** She comes, 
She goes back, she approaches, she goes back, 
She has come, she is here, she washes herself, she advances, 
She is soaped, she is combed, she goes out, is rubbed, 


She washes herself, looks in the glass, besmears herself ; 
And if aught is wrong chokes (with vexation).” 


Pindar says, “The clandestine pursuit of 


love is something sweet.” This is the 
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thought which Solomon has compressed into, 
“Stolen waters are sweet.” 

The words of the apostle and of Solon 
in his Elegies are to the same effect, “‘ Who 


hath known the mind of the Lord ?” 
“The Immortal’s mind to men is quite unknown.” 


Proverbs have always been popular, espe- 
cially in the East, as a medium of conveying 
instruction ; perhaps because they imply a 
popular and national origin ; imply, accord- 
ing to the celebrated definition of an eminent 
statesman, not only “one man’s wit,” but 
“many men’s wisdom.” They often change 
their outward form to suit the people who 
use them, though their inward spirit remains 
the same. 

The younger Phocylides says :— 

“A city on a cliff, displayed 
To all the world, tho’ small, is greater than : 
The hidden fount of Nile.” = 
Is it worth while to place beside it the words 
of Jesus: “ A city that is set on a hill cannot 
be hid ?” 

There are times when we get from a 
friend the sympathy which a kinsman 
refuses to us. Solomon and Hesiod remind 
us of this practical truth, of which a wealth 
of illustration might easily be furnished. 
“Thine own friend,” says the former, “and 
thy father’s friend forsake not, neither go 
into thy brother’s house in the day of thy 
calamity ; for better is a neighbour that is 
near than a brother far off.” And the old 
Greek poet says :— 

ee —_ bid to thy feast the friend that dwelleth hard 

F bb mee 3 there chance to come a matter that toucheth 

the village, 

Neighbours will come in haste, while kinsmen leisurely 

gird them.’ 

The following unclaimed and pithy verses 
have some point which touches sacred pre- 
cepts :— 

“To speak the truth marks the free man.” 


The inspired book in more than one place 
connects freedom with truth. 


“Ever have a hand free from evil deeds.” 
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How like what the psalmist says (Ps. 
xxiv., 4). 


“ Neither listen to, nor see, things unfit.” 


Is not this much like the psalmist’s prayer, 
“Turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity ” 4 


** Purpose ever to hold thy parents in foremost honour.”’ 


An admirable rendering, may we not say, of 
the first clause of the fifth commandment ? 

Another proverbial saying calls to our 
mind well-known words of St. James: “God 
listens not heedlessly to a righteous prayer.” 
A beautiful sentiment from the lips of a 
heathen. 


** Repentance is the test for men.” 


That is a striking saying, for though here 
used in the sense of the courage needed for 
a “change of mind upon reflection,” yet it 
gives, so to speak, the foothold for the nobler 
repentance of the Gospel, that “godly 
sorrow” which “ worketh repentance unto 
salvation not to be repented of.” 

Let me give one more line :— 


**No man owns himself to be an evil liver.” 


So the Divine Word says, “ All the ways of 
a man are clean in his own eyes,” 

We need not go further with these paral- 
lelisms. The early Christian apologists, it 
will be seen, had much material at hand by 
which to prove to their pagan neighbours 
that their own poets were groping darkly 
after those truths which the Gospel pro- 
claimed with the power of a glorious revela- 
tion, were, as St. Paul reminded the philo- 
sophers of Athens, “seeking the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after Him, and find Him, 
though He be not far from every one of us : 
for in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being ; as certain of your own poets have 
said, For we are also His offspring.” “ We 
and the philosophers,” says Clement of Alex- 
andria, and we may say the same of the 
poets, “know the same God, but not in the 
same way.” 
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OF WAR. 


Past and Present. 
By Rear-Apmrrat A. H. MARKHAM. 


st fesses to be a short explanatory 
account of a few typical vessels 

that have been, at various times 
during the last four hundred years, specially 


pS HE following brief sketch only pro- 
* 


- 
« 


built for the Royal Navy, and is intended to 
show the marvellous progress that has been 
made, especially during recent years, in the 
shape and size of our ships of war, the 
material of which they are, and have been, 
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constructed, the power by which they are 
propelled through the water, and the huge 
and powerful armaments they are now de- 
signed to carry. 

Although a revolution has been effected 
in marine architecture as applied to war 
purposes during the time of which we treat, 
an equally great change has also taken place 
in the officers and men who now direct and 
navigate our ships. It is not to be denied 
that it is to the ability, prowess and exer- 
tions of those who have gone before us that 
We owe our present powerful and influential 
position as a first-class maritime power, 
a position that was obtained only after re- 
peated glorious conflicts on the ocean. But 
it is, I think, a recognised fact that the 
officers and men of the Royal Navy at. the 
present time are no whit inferior in energy 
and ability, as also in skill in handling their 
vessels, to those who have gone before them, 
while it must also be admitted that they 
are, as a class, men of superior education 
ana knowledge. 

To the gallant sailors of the past, England 
owes her greatness—nay, her very existence 
as an empire. Without her navy of the 
present, however, she would be deprived of 
that commerce which now fills her coffers 
and enables her to take rank as the richest 


nation in the world. She 
would have her rich colonies 
wrested from her ; her posses. 
sions abroad would be appro- 
priated by foreign powers, 
and she would be reduced to 
the position of an insig. 
nificant European state de- 
pendent on other nations for 
the absolute necessaries of 
existence, which would have 
to be paid for at fabulous 
prices. 

The navy then—hboth past 
and present—ought to have 
a special interest for all who 
love their country and are 
proud of the doughty deeds 
of their countrymen, not only 
because it is our acknowledged 
“first line of defence,” but 
also because it is due to the 
skill and gallantry of the 
naval service that we have 
been exalted to that proud 
and enviable position which 
we now hold as “ mistress of 
the sea!” 

It is not within the scope 
of the present article to give even a résumé, 
however brief, of the history or the rise 
of the British Navy. Its object is to 
select a few specimens of English fighting 
ships of past and recent construction, to 
endeavour with the aid of pen and pencil to 
give some general description of them, and 
to show the wonderful strides that have been 
made in the progress of marine architecture 
as applied to the fighting branch of the naval 
service. 

Alfred the Great was the first English 
sovereign to realise the fact that the com- 
mand of the sea was absolutely essential to 
the protection, prosperity, and greatness of 
England. He issued directions for the con- 
struction of a fleet of row boats with which 
to repel the hostile incursions of the warlike 
Danes. But it was reserved for Henry VIL 
to take the initiative in building ships solely 
and entirely for fighting purposes. The birth 
of the English Navy may, therefore, be held 
to have taken place at the opening of the 
sixteenth century. 

Prior to this period naval battles had been 
fought by vessels propelled principally by 
oars and sweeps, and armed with catapults 
and arbalists, warlike engines designed for 
the hurling of heavy missiles, which had 
the effect of creating considerable havoc and 
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confusion in the midst of those among whom 
they were thrown. But, however formidable 
and destructive these engines of warfare 
might have been, the sea fights in those days, 
as subsequently, were invariably won by the 
ckill and courage with which the vessels were 
handled by the sailors, and the unerring 
precision with which the English archers 
discharged their flights of arrows from bow 
and crossbow. In later periods history, re- 
peating itself, tells us that the majority of 
our sea battles were also won by the superior 
skill of our sailors and the coolness and pre- 
cision of the English gunners ! 

It was during the reign of Henry VII. 
that greater attention was paid to the im- 
portance of utilising the forces of nature in 
the propulsion of our vessels, and the wind 
was more largely regarded as the principal 
motive power for our ships. Larger masts 
were introduced from which yards were sus- 
pended, and sails, of a peculiar cut designed 
so that the ship might sail as near to the 
wind as possible, were adopted. The inven- 
tion of gunpowder and the introduction of 
cannon naturally made a very considerable 
revolution in the construction of ships con- 
structed especially for war purposes. Cata- 
pults and such-like primitive weapons of 
offence were succeeded by cannons, demi- 


cannons, culverins, sakers, and falcons ; while 
matchlocks, petronels, and arquebuses took 
the place of bows and arrows. 

When guns were first used afloat, they 
were placed on the 
upper deck and could 
only be fired over the 


bulwarks. It was not 
until the latter part 
of the fifteenth cen- 
tury that port-holes 
were made in the 
sides of a ship and 
the guns pointed 
through them; whilst 
other innovations of 
greater or lesser im- 
portance, due to ex- 
perience and the ad- 
vancement of nautical 
knowledge, were in- 
troduced. 

It was in the year 
1490, during the 
reign of Henry VIL., 
that the Great Harry 
was designed and 
built. Strictly speak- 
ing she was the first 


regular fighting ship belonging to the Royal 
Navy, and may therefore be regarded as 
the foundation, or nucleus, of that service 
of which we are to-day so proud. She was 
named the Henri Grace & Dieu, but has in- 
variably been alluded to as the Great Harry, 
in spite of the fact of her name being 
subsequently changed to the Jtegent. She 
was unfortunately lost off Brest while en- 
gaging the French ship Cordelier, which 
caught fire during the action and blew up, 
involving her antagonist in the same terrible 
fate. Sir Thomas Knevitt, who was in com- 
mand of the Iegent at the time, with seven 
hundred of his men, perished in this lament- 
able catastrophe. 

A successor to the Regent was almost im- 
mediately designed, launched, and named the 
Great Harry. She was the largest vessel that 
had ever been built in England, and was 
probably regarded in those days with about 
the same amount of wonder and admiration 
as was expressed some thirty years ago 
when our first ironclad, the Warrior, was 
constructed. 

The Great Harry (the subject of our illus- 
tration) was one thousand tons burthen; her 
crew consisted of over seven hundred men, 
and she was armed with one hundred and 
twenty pieces of ordnance of various patterns 
and sizes, from culverins and demi-culverins 
throwing shot 18 and 9 lbs. in weight re- 
spectively, to falcons, falconets, and rabinets, 
which threw balls of from 1 to 2 lbs. in weight. 
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These guns were ranged on two tiers of 
decks, exclusive of those that were mounted 
on the upper deck, poop, and forecastle. She 
was provided with four masts, carrying yards 
and square sails (courses, top-sails, and top- 
gallant-sails) on each. At every masthead 
was a “fighting top” (very similar in ap- 
pearance to the “fighting tops ” with which 
our latest ironclads are fitted), which, in 
battle, were filled with marksmen whose 


special duties were to endeavour to pick off 


the officers and men exposing themselves on 
board their opponent’s ship. The only record 
of any action in which this ship was engaged 


is when the French fleet was defeated off 


the Isle of Wight in 1545. The brunt of 
the fight is reported to have fallen on the 
Great Harry, when she was, we may safely 


infer, nobly upholding the honour of her 


flag. 

From this period ships, specially designed 
for war purposes, with guns between decks, 
were built of sizes varying from the huge 
battle-ships carrying four tiers of guns to the 
smaller but more handy frigate, corvette, and 
sloop. These were all styled men-of-war 
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and formed part and parcel of the Royal 
Navy. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
the Victory, which subsequently bore Nel- 
son’s flag at Trafalgar, and which has gene- 
rally been called “ Nelson’s Victory” in con- 
tradistinction to other ships of the same name 
that preceded it, was added to the list of the 
navy. ‘This orand old ship was built at 
Chatham, and was launched in May, 1765. 
She was regarded as a perfect masterpiece 
of ship-building, being 226 feet in length 
and over 2,000 tons burthen—a huge vessel 
for those days, but small in comparison with 
our present gigantic floating monsters, for 
we now actualiy have ships belonging to our 
mercantile marine, built especially for the 
conveyance of passengers across the Atlantic, 
of 15,000 tons displacement and 620 feet in 
length : ships that can carry with ease and 
comfort upwards of two thousand passengers! 

The Victory was designed to carry 104 
guns, consisting of thirty-two, twenty-four, 
and twelve-pounders, ranged on her upper, 
main, middle, and lower decks; she was 
also armed with a few sixty-eight pounder 
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carronades. The weight of her one broadside 
of single-shotted guns was 1,104 Ibs., which 
was considered prodigious in those days. In 
the account of the battle of Trafalgar, in 
which action this ship played so prominent 
a part, the broadside that she poured into 
the French Bucentaure is described as ter- 
rific, dismounting twenty of her adversary’s 
guns, and killing and wounding no less than 
four hundred of her officers and men. Com- 

re this with our guns of the present day, 
when a single gun of the Nile or Trafalgar 
throws a projectile 100 lbs. heavier than the 
whole broadside of the Victory, while one of 
our 110-ton guns discharges a projectile 
weighing no less than 1 800 Ibs.! It may 
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pletely crushed the hopes and frustrated the 
designs of Bonaparte, and which for so long 
not only crippled but almost destroyed the 
naval resources of France and Spain. 

The limits of this article will not, of 
course, admit of a detailed account of this 
famous sea fight, the last real service on 
which the Victory was actually employed. 
She still, however, survives as a glorious 
memento of the great battle in which she 
played such a prominent part, being pre- 
served at Portsmouth as a national trophy, 
keeping alive the glorious memories of the 
past, and serving to remind us of the prowess 
of our navy in bygone days. 

During the fifty years that elapsed subse- 
quent to the battle of Trafalgar, but little 
advance was made in the improvement and 
fighting efficiency of our ships of war. A 
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be of interest to know that while only 
325 lbs. of powder was expended in the dis- 
charge of a broadside from the Victory, as 
much as 3,000 Ibs. weight of powder is con- 
sumed in firing the broadside of the Victoria 
or the Sans Pareil, two of our modern iron- 
clads ! 

From the time she was first commissioned 
the Victory was constantly engaged, under 
various flag officers, in active warfare against 
the enemies of England, gallantly main- 
taining the honour and glory of the flag 
which proudly flew from her mizen peak. 
These services culminated in that great and 
glorious sea fight off Cape Trafalgar, fought 
on the 21st of October, 1805, which com- 
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complete change was, however, brought about 
during, and after, the war with Russia in 
1854. The enormous advantages of steam as 
a propelling power were then fully demon- 
strated and gradually recognised. Existing 
ships were speedily converted into steamers, 
that is to say, they were provided with 
auxiliary steam power, and steam vessels of 
all classes were designed and constructed. 

The writer of these pages is old enough to 
remember the pity, amounting almost to con- 
tempt, with which he and his messmates, 
then serving in a sailing man-of-war, used to 
regard their brother officers, who were, as 
they thought, so unfortunate as to be selected 
for an appointment to a steamer. 

The accompanying sketch of the Victoria 
represents one of the finest steam _line-of- 
battle ships that was ever built. She was 
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the first ship named after our most gracious 
Queen, and was launched in 1860, the 
christening ceremony being performed by 
the present Empress Frederick of Germany, 
Princess Royal of England. In point of 
tonnage she was three times as large as the 
old Victory ; and although she carried very 
nearly the same number of guns, yet the 
weight of shot discharged by one of her 
broadsides was as much as 2,460 lbs., or more 
than double the weight of metal used for a 
broadside from the older vessel. 

This fine ship may be regarded as the last 
of her race, for she was the last “ three- 
decker” that was ever commissioned. She 
carried a complement of eleven hundred 
officers and men. Her only service was in 
the Mediterranean, where she was employed 
as flag-ship to Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Smart, 
and Vice-Admiral Lord Clarence Paget from 
November, 1864, to August, 1867, when she 
was paid off at Portsmouth, never again to 
be used as a sea-going ship. Since that time, 
forgotten and uncared for, her timbers have 
been allowed to rot and decay, until, in 1892, 
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she was sold out of the service to be utilised 
as firewood! There are still many now alive 
who can remember the old Victoria sailing into 
Malta harbour under a cloud of snow white 
canvas, with her long tapering spars towering 
over the battlements of St. Elmo and St. 
Angelo, and her stately hull rising and fall- 
ing gently and gracefully on the bosom of 
the bright blue waters of the Mediterranean ; 
and who cannot help making comparisons 
between the stately ships of a past genera- 
tion, and the huge hideous floating mon- 
strosities called ironclads that now steam 
into the Grand Harbour, very much to the 
disadvantage, so far as appearances are con- 
cerned, of the latter ? 

The adoption of steam generally into the 
navy was the first radical change necessitat- 
ing a complete departure in the size, shape, 
and construction of our ships of war. In 1860 
the Warrior, the first iron-plated steam frigate, 
and at that time, next to the Great Eastern, 
the largest vessel in the world, was launched, 
and a new era in the history of shipbuilding 
for war purposes commenced. Our beautiful 
line-of-battle ships and _ graceful 
wooden frigates, “in whose out- 
lines the beauty of naval archi- 
tecture may be said to have cul- 
minated,” disappeared ; no more 
wooden ships were constructed, 
and those that were in existence 
were regarded as obsolete, and 
relics only of a past age. Some 
few of the modern ones that 
were considered to be adapted 
for the purpose were, however, 
clad with iron plates, but irom 
generally took the place of wood 
in the construction of our ves 
sels, and ships of all classes 
were built of that material. 

Among the different types of 
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ting ships of an early date of construc- 
= dusting thie period may be classed the 
Glatton, an illustration of which vessel is 
here produced. She was a very formidable 
and powerful ironclad, designed more with 
a view of defending our coasts than as a 
regular sea-going man-of-war. She was of 
nearly 5,000 tons displacement, was 245 feet 
in length, and was protected by a belt of 
armour twelve inches in thickness. 

Her armament consisted of two 25-ton 
guns mounted in a turret, and she was 
capable of steaming about twelve knots, in 
those days considered a high rate of speed 
for a fighting ship. She was divided into 
watertight compartments in a manner then 
being adopted in all vessels of the Royal 


the sea in any weather. Forty feet longer 
than the Glatton, she was nearly double the 
size of that ship, having 9,300 tons displace- 
ment. 

The necessity for duplicating the engine 
and boiler rooms had been carefully con- 
sidered beforehand, with the result that dual 
engines were introduced into the Devastation, 
and she was propelled by twin screws at a 
speed of fourteen knots. She carried four 
35-ton guns, mounted in two turrets pro- 
tected by fourteen inches of armour, and her 
coal endurance was sufficient to enable her to 
steam, at an economical rate of speed, a 
distance of about six thousand miles. 

The Devastation has served many com- 
missions, both at home and abroad, during 
the last twenty years, and having recently 
been thoroughly overhauled, repaired and 
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Navy, and she was constructed with a double 
bottom. 

The Glatton was completed in 1872, since 
which time she has been entirely employed 
in home waters, and latterly as an instruc- 
tion ship attached to the school of gunnery 
at Portsmouth. Since her completion her 
offensive power has been increased by the 
fitting of a submerged torpedo tube for the 
discharge of Whitehead torpedoes under 
water. 

In the year following the completion of 
the Glatton, the Devastation, which, even in 
the present day, is regarded as a formidable 
and efficient battle-ship, was commissioned, 
having been designed and launched in 1869 
as a sea-going turret ship, capable of keeping 
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brought up to date, is likely to remain ser- 
viceable and ready to take her place in the 
line-of-battle, if required, for many years to 
come. 

In the Glatton and Devastation masts and 
sails, as an auxiliary motive power, were 
abolished, and steam solely relied on. 

The Téméraire next claims our attention. 
She was completed in 1877, and was named 
after the old “fighting Téméraire,” immor- 
talized by Turner in his famous picture in 
the National Gallery. As she was designed 
with the object, if necessary, of being des- 
patched to any part of the world, it was 
considered desirable to retain sail in the ship, 
but subsidiary, of course, to her steam power, 
and she was therefore fitted with masts and 
sails. Though somewhat inferior in point of 
tonnage to the Devastation, the Téméraire is 
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of the same length as that ship, but has a far 
higher free board, and is protected by a belt 
of eleven inches of armour. Her armament 
consists of four 25-ton guns, two of which 
are mounted in pear-shaped barbettes, on 
what is called the disappearing principle— 
that is to say, the gun is raised for the 
purpose of being fired over the barbette, and 
after its discharge it is immediately lowered 
under cover to be reloaded. In addition to 
this the 7¢méraire has four 18-ton guns, 
mounted on the main deck, two on each 
broadside. Her armament, it will thus be 
seen, is avery heavy and powerful one. She 
has a speed of about fourteen and a half knots, 
and is propelled by twin screws, each worked 
by an independent set of compound engines. 

However formidable the Téméraire may 
have been considered as a floating fighting 
machine, she was eclipsed both in her offensive 
and defensive powers by the Jnflexible, which 
was launched in 1876, and was completed 
and commissioned in 1881. It was very 
truly stated at the time that no ship, hitherto 
designed, had so widely departed in all the 
details conuected with the construction of 
war vessels, from existing or pre-existing 
types, as the Jnflezible. 

She was 320 feet in length, 75 feet in 
breadth, and was of 12,000 tons burthen, and 
was therefore the largest and heaviest man- 
oi-war that had ever been constructed. She 
carried the heaviest guns at that time in 
existence, namely four, each of 80 tons 
weight, mounted in a couple of turrets and 
protected by no less than twenty-four inches 
of armour! The Jnflexible is capable of steam- 
ing about thirteen knots, and is akle to stow 
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sufficient coal to carry her, at an economical 
rate of speed, a distance of five thousand 
miles. 

She was originally fitted with heavy masts 
and yards, but these have recently been re- 
moved, and she has now the ordinary masts 
with fighting tops. The production of this 
ship was a tremendous stride in the progress 
of marine architecture, for it implied a jump 
from fourteen inches of armour, which pre- 
vious ships had been protected with, to 
twenty-four inches ; and there was also an 
increase in the size of guns forming her 
armament from 35 tons in weight to 30 
tons. 

It was not long after the Jnflexible had been 
commissioned, that her fighting qualities were 
tested in real active service, for she formed 
part of the English squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean present at the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, on which occasion her handiness and 
the destructive fire of her guns were amply 
demonstrated. 

Although only ten years have elapsed 
since the Jnflexible was regarded, and with 
truth, as the strongest and most powerful 
fighting ship in the world, such strides has 
naval science been making in that short 
period that she has now been left far behind 
in the race, and we have at the present time 
ships,—such as the Trafalgar, Nile, Victora, 
Sans Pareil, Royal Sovereign, Hood, and others 
of a similar class—of greater speed, heavier 
armaments, of larger dimensions, and carty- 
ing thicker armour than she did. 

In our modern vessels different and distinct 
armaments have been introduced. Breech- 
loading guns of enormous size, fitted m 
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turrets and barbettes, have superseded the 
old muzzle-loaders, while smaller guns, throw- 
ing projectiles however of greater size and 
weight than the heaviest used in the old 
wooden ships, are mounted in citadels and 
central batteries, protected by steel or com- 
posite plating varying in thickness from five 
to twenty-eight inches. 

Guns and turrets have become so ponder 
ous that means had to be devised by which 
they could be worked easily and quickly. 
This has been effected by the introduction of 
hydraulic machinery, which has now been 
carried to such a state of perfection that 
everything connected with the loading, train- 
ing, elevating, and general working of the 
guns and turrets is accomplished by it. 

Quick-firing guns of large calibre, machine 
guns and mobile torpedoes, the latter capable 
of being discharged either above or below 
water, form a very important part of a 
modern battle ship’s armament—in fact an 
ironclad of the present day may be said to 
be bristling all over with weapons of offence 
and defence. In consequence of the enor- 
mous weight of armour that would be neces- 
sary to form effective protection for a 
ship, protective steel decks, extending the 
entire length of the vessel, have been in- 
troduced, and have in a measure reduced 


the amount of vertical armour required to 
be carried on the sides of our large iron- 
clads, and have practically superseded it 


altogether in our cruisers. Speed is, of 
course, one of the greatest desiderata to be 
obtained in a fighting ship, and with triple 
expansion engines and large boilers we have 
succeeded in attaining, and maintaining, high 
rates of speed in some of our modern ships. 
The duplication of engines is now regarded 
as absolutely essential, each propeller being 
worked by separate engines, so that a vessel 
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can be driven by both screws working con- 
jointly, or by one working independently. 
Ships are also now constructed in multi- 
tudinous compartments, divided and sub- 
divided by longitudinal and transverse par- 
titions, so that the admission of water through 
holes caused by the piercing of the side with 
shot, or through injuries sustained by the 
explosion of a torpedo, would not necessarily 
imperil the safety of the vessel or even render 
her helpless, although it would doubtless, in 
a greater or less degree, impair her efficiency. 

But although we have, as nearly as possible, 
reached perfection in the handiness, speed, 
fighting capacity, and general efficiency of 
our men-of-war, it is not to be denied that 
we have effected all this at the expense of 
everything that was sightly and all that was 
beautiful. 

Where is now the stately and finely-shaped 
line-of-battle ship, with its formidable tiers 
of decks bristling with guns, an object of 
admiration to its friends and of terror to its 
foes? Where the graceful frigate hecling 
over before the freshening breeze and cleav- 
ing the water like a thing of life? Where the 
yacht-like corvettes, sloops, and brigs that in 
days of yore carried the British flag into 
unknown and unexplored waters, symbols of 
protection and civilisation to the peaceably 
disposed, but a terror to the pirate, the 
slaver, and the law-breaker? All, all have 
disappeared — swept away by the advance 
of science, and the requirements of the tre- 
mendous arms of precision of the present 
day. Their places are taken by the un- 
sightly floating forts, yclept ironclads; by 
the ugly though formidable cruisers which 
have recently been introduced into our navy ; 
and by the swift and mischievous-looking tor- 
pedo boats of the present day. But “ tem- 
pora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis.” 
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AN EPISODE IN AN OLD MAID’S LIFE. 


By BLANCHE ATKINSON. 





a\Y Dear CECILIA, 

Your letter followed 
me here. ‘Here’ means 
the most delightful of 
farm-houses in the 
loveliest dale in Lake- 
land. It is farm-housey 
enough to supply fresh 
‘butter and real new-laid eggs—with worn 
‘oak stairs two hundred years old, low ceil- 
ings, and uneven floors; but civilised enough 
to satisfy luxurious longings for plated forks 
and sponge baths. And here I have read 
your letter, my dear god-daughter, and I 
hardly know whether to laugh or cry over it. 
Crying is not easy ‘as a summer shower’ to 
me, however. When I cry it is as if the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up. 
Yet I can’t laugh at you either. Once upon 
a time—and it does not seem so very long 
ago—I was young, and fell in love, and 
broke my heart too, like you—and it was 
no laughing matter. Still, here I am, you 
see, a well-contented old maid, knitting 
stockings for a fine family of nephews and 
nieces, and finding the world, on the whole, 
an interesting place of residence. My dear, 
be a sensible girl. Don’t let your life be 
spoiled because you happen to be in love 
with a man to whom, you tell me, you have 
hardly spoken, and who has no interest of 
any kind in you. If it is a true and lasting 
love, and destined never to be returned, then 
you must make up your mind that the 
supreme joy of life is not to be yours. But 
when that is gone, there is still a good, stout, 
useful kind of happiness which may be 
yours, and which wears well. It is no kind- 
ness to tell you ‘to hope that things will 
come right.’ Things don’t always come as 
we wish, and that is what we mean by 
‘right.’ Never mind about hoping—at pre- 
sent. Resolve not to be beaten. Make the 
utmost of your other sources of happiness 
until they overcome this unhappiness. Pro- 
bably some day you will look back from the 
vantage-ground of wifehood and motherhood 
upon this passionate trouble with a smile. 
That is not my fate ; but even I can use my 
past sorrow now to point a moral for your 
benefit. The man I gave my heart to mar- 
ried another woman, and I have never ceased 
to love him, in absolute hopelessness of any 














return. But, as you know, I am not an 
unhappy woman. Though I have not the 
compensations of great wealth, great oppor- 
tunities, or talents, [ have numerous interests 
and affections ; and when I slip away toa 
place like this, where blessed ‘peace laps me 
round,’ and amuse myself with writing a 
novel, I am as blissful as a queen. So will 
you be again some day, even if your hard- 
hearted hero remains insensible. There is 
an idea that change of scene is beneficial in 
such cases as yours. If you think so, you 
may come here to me——” 

The writer paused, and turned her sweet, 
grave eyes to the storm- and rain-lashed 
window. 

“T don’t a bit want her. It will bea 
great worry to have to listen to a love-sick 
girl’s ravings. But as she has told me I 
suppose it would be a relief to her mind, and 
I must make the best of it—if she should 
come.” 

With a sigh Patience Wright finished her 
letter, and had just moved to the fireside 
when the sound of a footstep crunching the 
gravel in front of the house surprised her. 
None of the farm people came to the front 
door, and she had no visitors. There was a 
knock ; in a minute the farmer’s little daugh- 
ter, who waited upon Miss Wright, opened 
the door and announced— 

“ Here’s a gentleman to see you, miss!” 

Anthony Roscoe, the man to whom she 
had given her heart twenty-five years ago, 
whom she had loved with a hopeless love 
ever since, but had not seen for many years, 
stood in the room and held out his hand. 
He was still handsome, with crisp grey hair 
and moustache, and gloriously dark and elo- 
quent eyes—eyes even capable of uttering 
unfathomable things which his mind had 
never conceived—eyes which seemed to look 
tenderly at a woman when he only meant to 
be civil to her; and which appeared to 
cherish in their mysterious depths a whole 
world of poetical dreams and far-away ima- 
ginations, when he was in reality merely 
tired and hungry, and wondering when 
dinner would be ready. ; 

To add to the charm of these beautiful 
eyes he was a fairly successful artist, and 
knew how to dress picturesquely ; further- 
more, he was an exceedingly good-natured 
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and agreeable man, and known to have been 
unfortunate in his domestic circumstances 
_all of which fascinating details were as 
nothing to poor Patience, standing there 
trying to smile calmly, as he explained how 
he had heard of her near neighbourhood, 
and how, sick to death of the rattle of 
billiard balls at the hotel, he had determined 
to face the storm, and hunt up his old friend. 
To her he was simply the “ Anthony Ros- 
coe” who had been the companion of her 
brothers, the idol of her girlhood, the ideal 
man of her dreams. 

“Your name was in the visitors’ book, 
and I knew there could not be another 
Patience Wright,” he said. “ Besides, your 
handwriting is hardly changed ; and, indeed, 
you are hardly—very little changed. It is 
good to find anything left in the world 
which belonged to our young days so little 
changed !” 

They sat down and looked at one another 
with curious longing eyes, trying to bring 
back to the faces worn from within and 
without by many years of life the roundness 
and smoothness of youth. Patience shook 
her head. 

“Tt isn’t possible, Anthony! I cannot 
make myself say that you are not altered. 
But it is good to see you again, changed or 
not. You have been living abroad all these 
years ?”» 

“Yes. Of course you heard about my 
wife ?” 

“A little; just what was common talk.” 

“Well, it was that common talk I could 
not stand at home. Abroad, scandal is not 
s0 loud-voiced as here. You know I took 
my wife back afterwards. She died a few 
months ago; and then I thought I would 
like to come home before the end of all 
things, and see one or two old friends.” 

“And you are settled in England now ?” 

“Yes. You may have heard that I paint, 
and am not quite unknown to a picture- 
purchasing British public ?” 

“Yes, Ihave noticed your name in cata- 
logues, and seen your pictures, too; and 
Sometimes admired them greatly.” 

Mr. Roscoe laughed good-humouredly. 
“How like you, Patience! The qualified 
praise of that ‘sometimes’ reveals your old 
Unconquerable honesty. You must tell me 
all about yourself—and everyone.” 

An hour slipped pleasantly away; plea- 
santly to the man, who had a natural fond- 
uess for feminine companionship, and who 
had been cruelly shut out from it for many 
years of his life ; and with a strange blissful- 


_ himself, and he 
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ness to the woman who sunned herself once 
more in the sight of the face she had loved 
for years, and whose heart leapt for joy at 
the sound of the voice for which she had 
once pined. He had asked about her and 
her people, but in some odd way the con- 
versation always slipped back to him and his 
concerns. He told Patience the sad history 
of his miserable marriage ; then about his 
various successes in the art world ; the pic- 
tures he had 
painted and the 
pictures he was 
going to paint. 
It was not 
vanity—or not 
excess of vanity. 
It was only 
that Patience 
was supremely 
interested in 
everything he 
had to say about 


was naturally 
interested in 
the same sub- 
ject. Men are 
often accused 
of more than a 
fair share of 
vanity, simply 
because women 
make good 
listeners and 
will even pre- 
tend to be in- 
terested rather 
than hurt the 
dear man’s feel- 
ings when he 
relates for the 
twentieth time 
the real reason 
why his poem 
was abused by the critics, or his picture 
rejected by the Academicians. Men are not 
constituted in that way, and are capable of 
taking up the newspaper to screen them- 
selves from the repeated recital of domestic 
ditticulties or feminine trials. 

* And so you are living alone,” Anthony 
Roscoe said, when he rose to leave, and 
lingered, holding Patience Wright’s hand and 
looking into her face with tender solicitude. 
“Tt is sad for a woman to be alone, but you 
were always fond of books and that sort of 
thing. 1 suppose you amuse yourself ?” 

Her self-possession»was sorely strained as 
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“The writer paused.” 


she answered, “It has been sad, sometimes. 
But loneliness is more bearable than uncon- 


genial companionship, and your life has 


been sadder than mine. I should like to 
tell you how sorry I have often been for 
ou.” 

“Thank you, thank you.” He pressed 
her hand warmly, and hurried from the 
room. Patience followed him to the front 
door. It was a relief to step into the little 
porch, and feel the cool wind and rain on her 
hot face. 

“It was very good of you to come and see 
me, Anthony.” 

“Tt has been a great pleasure, Patience. 
May I come again to-morrow? I am staying 
at the Inn down there for ten days or so. I 
wanted to have a look at this country, and 
you seem to have pitched upon the very best 
bit of the whole. If it should be fine to- 
morrow we could have a ramble up behind 
your place here. It looks very inviting. I 
will be round about eleven o’clock—may I?” 

Patience felt ashamed of the delight which 
she feared must express itself in her face and 
voice, as she consented to the proposal. She 
stood in the porch and watched her visitor 
descend the road until he was out of sight. 
Then she looked up, startled into an exclama- 
tion. The sky was all a-glow with stormy 
light ; as the dark clouds were swept away 
a suffused yellow gleam broke upon the 


bracken-covered mountain slopes, and lit up 
every orange and russet-coloured tree in the 
woods, until the whole scene seemed stee 
in a golden radiance. Deep gold glowed the 
wet fern ; and pale gold the hanging birches 
on the cliff sides, like fountains changed 
from water to shining magic gold. The colour 
was marvellously intense and Patience felt 
her soul enlarged with the grandeur of the 
world of beauty revealed to her. 

“‘ How he will enjoy this !” she murmured 
to herself, when at last she turned to go in. 

But Mr. Roscoe, as it happened, was not 
carried away by enthusiasm. As he plodded 
along the muddy road he had his back to the 
western sky ; also he kept his eyes employed 
in selecting the least objectionable side of the 
road, and in trying to avoid the largest pools. 
He disliked getting his feet wet. Besides, 
on consulting his watch he found that it was 
close upon the hour fixed for dinner, and 
he had to walk quickly. He also disliked, 
almost more than anything else, to be late 
for dinner, and to have his soup served cold. 
It was not until he was enjoying his evening 
smoke that he began to think in any definite 
shape about the old friend whom he had 
found in this out-of-the-way corner of the 
world. “It was odd to drop upon Patience 
Wright here! I was very fond of her once; 
and if that unhappy Caroline had not crossed 
my path and fascinated me, I daresay I should 
have married Patience. She is not much 
fallen off—considering her age. In fact, I 
think she is better looking now than she was 
as a girl. Her features were rather large, 
and her manner too serious and abrupt—asa 
girl. But she was a dear soul—honest as the 
day ; and the most affectionate friend. Yes! 
it was very pleasant to see her, and she 
seemed pleased. . .. I wonder. . . . She 
looked delighted when I spoke of going 
again to-morrow. . . . She would be a nice 
companion for any man. She is sympatheti¢, 
too; doesn’t worry one about her own 
affairs, but seems to take a real interest in 4 
fellow’s pursuits. I daresay it would bea 
very sensible step ; and would make me much 
happier and more comfortable. Those col 
founded servants have driven me from home 
now, when I would much rather have stayed 
where I was. I am not made for club life. 
I like my own table—and my own fireside; 
and little happiness have I had at either—% 
far! Well—never too late to mend. There 
is a chance of domestic peace now, perhaps- 
She does not seem a bit like a stranger. We 
met on the old terms exactly ; if there 1s any 
change, I think she is gentler, more womanly 
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perhaps, than she was twenty years ago. I 
must see more of her.” 

In pursuance of which resolution, Anthony 
Roscoe spent the greater part of the next 
three days in the company of his new old 
friend: and each evening his meditations 
dwelt more complacently upon the prospect 
of a second marriage. 

The weather improved, and Miss Wright, 
though not able to do any notable thing in 
the way of mountaineering, was quite able to 
spend several hours at a time in leisurely 
rambles upon the mountains. They took 
luncheon and sketching materials with them ; 
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rested frequently, whenever Anthony came 
upon any view or strikingly picturesque spot 
of which he wished to secure the outlines ; 
and wandered, without over-exertion, and 
without any settled plan, where fancy and the 
easiest paths led them. Towards sun-set they 
returned to the farm-house ; where he had a 
foretaste of the felicities of home as he 
lounged in the easiest chair by the cheerful 
wood fire, watched Patience manipulate the 
kettle, and gracefully allowed himself to 
be waited upon and regaled with tea and 
domestic bread and butter. 

“There is something so homelike in all 


“The door was flung open at that critical instant.’’ 


this,” he said on the third evening, as he 
took his cup from Miss Wright’s hand, and 
looked his grateful thanks with a tender 


glance from his deep-set eyes. “I have 
hardly ever, all through my life, enjoyed 
three days of such blessed, homelike peace, 
as these three days, and I think that a 
woman never looks so ideally womanly as 
when she is making tea.” 

_ “And waiting upon the man who is watch- 
ing the operation,” Patience interrupted, 
laughing. “Iam sure you must not leave out 
that item. To most men, I suppose, the 
ideal woman is the one who most devotedly 
supplies them with all they want.” 


_. Perhaps so. And isn’t that the true 
ideal 1” 


“T do not think so. A woman must be 
something more than the servant, or play- 
thing, or even companion of a man. She 
must be an individual, and have a real life 
of her own, independent of him.” 

“No, no, you are wrong,” he said, smiling. 
“ You, of all women, cannot believe in the 
perfection of any life led by a woman apart 
from the man she loves, and who loves her. 
1 am sure—whatever reason may have kept 
you a single woman—that you feel the ideal 
life to be the married life. You show it. 1 
have noticed that you forget your own in- 
dividuality even when you are with me. 
Your sympathies are all given to me. You 
think of my likes and dislikes ; you remem- 
ber all I have said and done better than I 
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remember myself. If I were the man you 
loved—if I had been lucky enough to be your 
husband—you could not, I fancy, more com- 
pletely merge your own idiosyncrasies in 
deference to his—to mine, I mean. Is not 
this true, Patience ?” 

She did not speak for a moment; and he 
saw, with curious satisfaction, the warm blush 
mount to her forehead. When her eyes met 
his they were wonderfully sweet, and young 
in their lustre and softness. 

“T was not thinking of myself,” she said, 
“but of the general question in the abstract. 
I know it makes me very happy to forget my 
own self in the presence of a friend ——” 

“Friend is a cold title, Patience. Friends 
may separate and not meet for five-and- 
twenty years, There is another relation- 
ship——” 

He was bending towards her, and had put 
out his hands as though to clasp hers; in 
another minute the fates of thesé people 
would have been sealed. If the farmer’s 
little daughter had been a fashionable par- 
lour-maid and deliberate in her movements, 
Mr. Roscoe would have finished his sentence 
and asked Patience to be his wife. But with 
a rush and bounce of excitement the door 
was flung open at that critical instant, and 
the unconscious instrument of Destiny ex- 
claimed— 

“The coach is stopping here, miss, with an 
awful lot of boxes and a lady.” 

Patience and Mr. Roscoe went to the win- 
dow. 

“Cecilia! I had quite forgotten her!” 
“Tsn’t it one of George Bond’s daughters?” 
they said in a breath. 

“Yes. Do you know her?” said Patience. 

“He is a neighbour of mine, and I have 
seen the three girls, one prettier than another. 
This the prettiest, I should say.” 

For Miss Cecilia Bond, tripping up the 
walk, suddenly stood still with a start ; then 
a smile flashed across her charming face. She 
waved her hand towards the window. 

Patience met her with double warmth to 
make up for her forgetfulness. Cecilia would 
hear no apologies. 

“Of course you forgot me in this heavenly 
place! How could you think of me? It 
was sweet of you to say I might come if I 
liked, you dearest godmother! So I just 
came, you see! But—you are not alone ?” 

“No, dear. An old friend of mine is stay- 
ing near, and we have been on the mountains 
together. Come and warm yourself. You 
must be tired and cold.” 

The girl did not look either tired or cold. 


WORDS. 


She was radiant with the bloom of a Hebe as 
she came into the fire-lighted room—her arm 
lovingly entwined in that of the elder woman, 
—and with exquisite grace, half shy and half 
confiding, claimed acquaintance with Mr, 
Roscoe. 

“Ah, no! it isn’t likely you could recog. 
nise me, but of course I know you. We have 
not many great artists in our circle of friends, 
xnd when my father said he knew you we 
quite felt that an honour was conferred upon 
us, and we had something to boast of. Oh! 
i daresay you don’t understand.” 

If he did not understand, it was at least 
agreeable to receive the homage of this bril- 
liant young beauty. 

“This is indeed a reward of fame worth 
toiling for,” he said, with mock earnestness, 
this is full compensation for the coldness of 
captious critics and the meanness of pur- 
chasers. Miss Bond, that you and your sisters 
should consider me ‘a great artist’ is a com- 
pliment which I must henceforth struggle to 
deserve.” 

“Oh! but every one knows you are a great 
artist,” the girl said with simplicity. ‘“ Don’t 
they, Patience? Iam not silly to think so, 
amI? It isn’t my ignorance? The world 
acknowledges Mr. Roscoe as in the first rank 
—the very first rank of artists. Don’t you 
think so ?” 

Her face was full of eagerness, and a lovely 
flush coloured her dimpled cheeks. The 
artist turned his eyes for an instant to the 
woman appealed to, but quickly let them 
rest again on Cecilia. Patience looked very 
old and plain beside this perfect picture of 
youthful beauty, and her words sounded 
cold. 

“T have admired most of Mr. Roscoe’s pic- 
tures very much,” she said, “ but I do not 
know what the world says to them, and do 
not greatly care.” 

“Oh !” Cecilia cried impatiently, “ but one 
must care. You want your friend to be 
thought more of than any one else, surely ?” 

“T want my friend to do better than any 
one else.” 

“You dear, high-toned godmother !” 
laughed the girl. “That exalted attitude is 
beyond me. I want plenty of substantial 
praise, and pudding too, for my friends. 
Which of us is right, Mr. Roscoe ?” 

“T fear I have most personal sympathy 
with your view of things,” he said, “ but, in 
the long run, the man who does the best 
work will get the praise and the pudding. 
That I run short of both is a proof that I 
have hardly yet attained the pinnacle of 
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excellence on which you 
so generously set me.” 

“ A great man is always 
humble,” she murmured. 
«Jt is beautiful of you to 
speak like that, but I can 
keep my Own opinion. 
Godmother ! how lovely it 
is here! The half was not 
told me! I am so glad I 
came.” 

The girl’s enthusiasm 
did not cool down as time 
went on, and was the 
source of some amusement 
to her older companions. 
She wanted to see every- 
thing, and Mr. Roscoe 
good-naturedly accom- 
panied her on some of the 
excursions which were too 
dificult for Patience. 
Cecilia never spoke of her 
broken heart ; and though 
she was sometimes fitful, 
and given at brief mo- 
ments to sighs which 
might have touched to 
compassion a heart of 


stone, she begged Patience 
not to allude to her foolish 
letter. 
At the end of three 
weeks Anthony Roscoe said that he must go 


back to town. He had been constantly with 
the ladies, and had made several pretty 
sketches of Cecilia. To Patience his manner 
had not changed, except to become more 
considerate and friendly. She had never 
been alone with him since Cecilia’s arrival, 
but this quiet, familiar intercourse had 
been very sweet, and one can wait for all 
things better at forty than at twenty. So 
when Mr. Roscoe announced that he meant 
to go home the following day, Patience 
was not troubled, although the sentence 
which Cecilia had interrupted was still un- 
finished. 

“T shall run down and see you the first 
opportunity I have,” he said. “TI shall not 
let you slip out of my ken any more, and it 
is only an hour’s railway journey. And you 
and I shall be near neighbours, Miss Bond ; 
and you will remember your promise, and 
give me a few sittings, if only in memory of 
our alpine climbs together, and the good care 

took of you.” 

He bade them good-bye, and went away. 
Patience stood a few moments in the porch 


** Waved her hand towards the window.” 


to see him off. She noticed that he looked 
rather eagerly towards the window, but made 
no sign of greeting. It was unfriendly of 
Cecilia not to bid him farewell more cordially 
after all his kindness to her; for he had 
been exceedingly kind to the girl. 

She returned to the parlour feeling slightly 
annoyed with Cecilia, and found her crouched 
in a chair, sobbing violently. 

‘For pity’s sake be reasonable, and tell 
me what is the matter,” Patience said. 

“Oh! you know! You must know,” Ce- 
cilia sobbed, “and I don’t mind if all the 
world knows. I am not a bit ashamed of 
loving him. What shall I do? After all 
these days of happiness, when I thought he 
really cared for me, he can go away, like 
this, without a word! When I go home he 
will not know me from the others, perhaps ! 
How can a man be so hard? I knew it was 
my fate to love him from the first moment I 
saw him ; and when I found he was here, I 
thought it was providential, and that we 
were to be brought together. I have so 
prayed that he would love me! and now he 
has gone. Oh! can’t you help me t—can't 
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“ Found her crouched in a chair, sobbing violently.” 


you do something? He thinks so much of 
your opinion.” 
“Then it was Mr. Roscoe you were break- 
ing your heart about before you came here ?” 
“Of course. Who could it be? Oh! 
can't you help me?” 


But Patience shook her head. 


* 


Meanwhile the object of so much solici- 
tude was in an uncomfortable state of inde- 


cision. A fortnight ago he was convinced 
that to marry Patience Wright would secure 
his happiness. But since that time the 
brilliant beauty of the girl who had been his 
almost constant companion had dazzled his 
senses ; while her admiration of him—the 
incense of hero-worship with which she had 
surrounded him from day to day, had become 
dangerously sweet. ‘“ And yet,” he reasoned 
—for he was still cool-headed enough to rea- 
son— the disparity of age is too great, and 
I have already been the victim of a fair face. 
Now, on Patience a man may rely implicitly. 
She is sensible, true, unselfish. I should be 
certain of happiness. Cecilia may be full of 
whims and caprices, for all I know. How 
swect her mouth was when we parted, and 
how I wanted to kiss it! And yet “A 

He could get no farther than “and yet.” 
In the evening he found that he had left a 
portfolio at the farm-house, and he resolved 


to go for it. As he walked up, the picture 
was before his eyes of Cecilia’s pouting, rosy 
mouth and plaintive look, as they bade fare. 
well; and even while he was thinking to 
himself “the most sensible thing I can do 
is to say what I intended to say to Patience 
long since, and have the thing settled ”—he 
was also wondering whether “the child” 
cared for him as much as she seemed to do, 

Patience was alone when he went into the 
farm-house parlour, now grown so familiar, 
She sat by the table knitting, as usual, with 
an open book propped up before her. The 
lamp was close by, and the light falling full 
upon her face showed but too clearly the 
lines upon her brow, and the worn expres- 
sion about her lips. She was surprised to 
see him. He explained why he had come, 
but when the portfolio was found and given 
to him he did not go away. 

“T partly wanted to see you again, Pati- 
ence,” he said, hesitatingly. ‘‘ The portfolio 
was partly an excuse, to be quite honest.” 
He smiled and looked at her with wistful 
earnestness. 

Patience thought she understood his mean- 
ing, but before he finished that broken sen- 
tence—begun so many days ago—she re- 
solved to relieve her conscience of a duty 
she felt she owed her poor little broken- 
hearted god-daughter. 

“T am glad to see you again, too,” she 
said. “We are old friends, Anthony, and 
you will pardon plain speaking?” Then, 
afraid that to pause would give him time to 
substitute that other word for “ friend,” she 
hastened on. “I want to speak about Cecilia. 
You asked her to promise to give you some 
sittings when you are back in town. Well, 
it will be hardly kind of you to press her to 
do so, or to take much notice of her. The 
poor child—you will understand and excuse 
it, she is very young and romantic—she is, 
she thinks, breaking her heart about you; 
and it will be the truest kindness to help her 
to forget you—unless——” Then Patience 
paused, startled by the result of her words. 
She had expected to hear the end of the in- 
terrupted sentence. Instead, he pushed his 
chair from the table, and rose, moving impa- 
tiently up and down the room, as he said— 

“Unless I want to marry her, I suppose 
you mean? Why—what should put such 
an idea into her head—or yours? The differ- 
ence in our ages She is a lovely girl, 
most winning and sweet, and you say she 
cares for an old fellow like me? Poor 
dear child! But it would be foolish. I 
have made one mistake, as you know. Be- 
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sides, I am a poor man, comparatively. She 
has been brought up luxuriously, and would 
want more than I could give her. No, it 
wouldn’t do. You are an old friend, Patience 
—tell me, would you advise such a step ?” 

He had to wait a minute or two for his 
answer, and when Patience spoke her voice 
was oddly strained. 

“If you love Cecilia, the rest is easy 
enough. I see no insurmountable difficulty. 
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She is very rich. She has a large indepen- 
dent inheritance from her grandfather.” 

Mr. Roscoe took up his portfolio, and held 
out his hand to Patience. ‘“ Thank you, 
very much, for being so open with me,” he 
said. “It is like you to have no beating 
about the bush; and it makes things much 
clearer, doesn’t it? I must think over what 
you have said. I may have been to blame. 


But you may be sure that I will consider her 


“ Cecilia appeared out of the darkness,”’ 


feelings. Good-bye! I will not stay to see 
Miss Bond, this evening.” 

As he stood in the entrance-passage put- 
ting on his overcoat, a light gleamed on the 
staircase, and Cecilia appeared out of the 
darkness, her golden hair and lovely face 
illuminated by the flame of the candle in 
her hand. He went forward, took away the 
candle, and caught her hands in his. ‘“ Ce- 
cilia! can it be true? Can my love be any- 
thing to you ?” he said. 

A few minutes later he was once more on 


rte 


the road, and he had gratified his desire. 
He had kissed that perfect mouth, and he was 
the promised husband of the rich and beau- 
tiful Cecilia. Why was he only half content ? 

That night, when Patience went to her 
room—dazed with Cecilia's rapturous confi- 
dences—she took the MS. of her novel from 
the drawer where it had been lying un- 
touched since the day when Anthony Roscoe 
came to see her. “ Perhaps it will be fin- 
ished now, after all,” she said; and a tear 
dropped upon the paper. 
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arg) SAID I did not care to tell 
eal more about the little Crab- 
house Nunnery, because what 
remained to tell was not plea- 
sant to speak of. But my 
readers might think I had 
treated them unfairly if I did 
not take them to the end of 
x my story ; and, moreover, one 
. of the Philistines might take 
up the thread of my narrative and tie ugly 
knots in it, and end it off with cruel frays 
and tags and a crumpled kind of selvedge, 
such as people are wont to leave who cobble 
at other folks’ unfinished work. So I sup- 
pose I must go on with my story even to the 
bitter end—alas! it is a bitter end. 
Crabhouse Nunnery was in its glory in 
the days of the Prioress Joan. But Pas 
really inclined to think that the beautiful 
house had become only too attractive by the 
time that her successor, Margaret Daubeney, 
died, about the year 1470. Up to that time 
the prioresses had been ladies of the best 
blood in East Anglia for more than a century 
and a half, and, as such, they would be sure 
to attract other members of the county fami- 
lies to take the veil under them, whose 
entrance fees would add to the resources of 
the establishment, and whose kith and kin 
would befriend it. Crabhouse Nunnery had 
a character to lose and a tradition to keep 
up and a name which all the country-side 
respected. But, as the fifteenth century was 
drawing to a close, young people began to 
think less of retiring from the world and 
hiding themselves in a cloister, than of yore. 
In Norfolk there was a great deal of the 
leaven of Lollardism at work among the 
people, a great deal of inquiry and religious 
discussion, and a great many more questions 
and speculations stirring them than there 
had been heretofore. The country, more 
especially throughout East Anglia, was in a 
very unsettled state. There was much vio- 
lence and disorder and insecurity among 
some classes. The Universities were exer- 
cising a very profound influence upon others. 
Columbus had crossed the Atlantic and dis- 
covered a new world. In 1476 Caxton had 
set up his first printing-press at Westminster, 
and that, too, was the beginning of quite 
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new things. Old things were passing away 
and the old order decaying. Just at this 
time there was a break in the traditions of 
the Nunnery, and for some reason which has 
been left unexplained the nuns elected as 
their prioress, about the year 1490, a lady 
who, as they say in Norfolk, had “come out 
of the shires,” and her name was Elizabeth 
Breden. We know nothing of her except 
her name, and that name may stand for any- 
thing from Bruton to Breydon, for the wise 
men of the East please themselves about 
spelling the names of outsiders, and never 
spell them quite correctly if they can help it. 

The new prioress was evidently not 
“strong enough for the place.” Norfolk 
people are horribly clannish and exclusive, 
and any head of a Norfolk religious house 
in the fifteenth century who was not Norfolk 
born would be sure to have a very bad time 
of it. Prioress Elizabeth certainly had a bad 
time of it. It is fair enough to conjecture 
that the poor lady had some good qualities, 
some attractiveness, and, probably, some 
wealthy kinsfolk ; for all these things would 
be taken into consideration, and, other things 
being equal, it was right enough and natural 
enough that they should weigh with the 
nuns in making their choice of a new prioress. 
But a large establishment, with conflicting 
interests among the members, with a crowd 
of old servants and dependents indulging in 
gossip and tittle-tattle, with a dozen ladies 
of all ages—querulous, self-willed, and yet 
requiring to be made submissive and tract- 
able—with the routine of business claims 
employing fully the time of the ruler—all 
these things call for administrative ability, 
wisdom, decision, and self-control, which are 
not to be found every day in combination in 
the same person. 

The lady Elizabeth Breden was not the 
woman to keep things straight. She fretted, 
she fussed, she whimpered, she scolded, she 
shut herself up in her chamber, she went to 
church and prayed hard, but it would not 
do—not even that. It ended by the disci- 
pline of the house falling to pieces, and with 
the decay of discipline all sorts of serious 
laxity and soreness and wrangling and, at 
last, shame, came upon the once happy and 
prosperous convent. 
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You must understand that all the abbeys 
and priories, and all the monks and nuns in 
them, were subject to be visited by the bishop 
of the diocese in which they were situated at 
least once in every six years. This visita- 
tion was a very serious business—so serious 
and so much to be feared that the larger and 
more important monasteries were continually 
attempting to become exempt from the epis- 
copal visitation and to be free from all con- 
trol and dictation of the bishops; for the 
episcopal visitation was a scrutiny of the 
most searching kind. The bishop could not 
often carry it out in person, for a medieval 
bishop was a very busy man, and the usual 
plan was for the bishop to be represented by 
his official, who came with a staff of chap- 
lains and clerks and servants, and settled 
himself down in the monastery sometimes 
for a week at a time. All the accounts of 
the house were laid before him and duly 
audited. The church and monastic buildings 
were carefully examined by his surveyor. A 
minute inventory of the furniture, ornaments, 
plate, vestments, service-books, sacred vessels, 
and the like, was submitted to his inspection 
and compared with an earlier list which had 
been passed at the previous visitation. A 
report was placed before him of the condition 
of the farm buildings, and the live and dead 
stock of the house, and all these documents 
were signed by the head of the house and 
the office-holders, or obedientiaries, as they 
were called, and the vouchers were taken 
away and deposited in the episcopal archives. 

Then came the personal examination of 
the members of the community. All were 
assembled in the chapter-house, and each 
was interrogated separately (beginning with 
the head of the house) as to any complaints 
that he or she had to make, any breaches of 
discipline, any irregularity in the conduct of 
the religious services, any injustice done or 
insubordination shown ; above all, as to any 
grave offence against morals, or suspicious 
rumours that might be afloat affecting the 
character of any member of the body, and 
which could not be concealed without incur- 
ring the guilt of conniving at a crime against 
the whole society. The answers and infor- 
mations given at these visitations were all 
taken down by the sworn notary, and the 
formal report was kept in the bishop’s regis- 
try. Hundreds of these comperta, as they 
were technically called, still exist in out-of- 
the-way nooks and corners, though very few 
have as yet been printed. When they are 
published they will give us incomparably the 
most minute and trustworthy picture of the 
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inner life of the monasteries which can be 
found, and will show us that life at its worst, 
though, of course, not at its best. 

A collection of these comperta for a large 
number of religious houses in the diocese of 
Norwich, was published by the Camden So- 
ciety in 1888. Five visitations are there 
given, the earliest for the year 1492, the 
latest for 1532. That is, they cover the last 
forty years of the period during which the 
monasteries were subject to episcopal super- 
vision and control. Beyond all doubt the 
religious houses in England during those 
years were in a condition of decay, morally, 
religiously, intellectually, and financially, as 
compared with their condition one or two 
centuries before. How was it at/Crabhouse ? 

* * * * 

On Monday, the 10th day of June, 1514, 
the Rev. Thomas Hare, Doctor of Laws and 
Commissary of the Bishop of Norwich, en- 
tered upon his visitation of Crabhouse Nun- 
nery, and began his examination. The lady 
Elizabeth Breden, as prioress, was first 
questioned. She evidently began by trying 
to shield her nuns and telling no tales. 
“The services were conducted as they ought 
to be; the rules of the religious life were 
observed ; the accounts were well kept; the 
buildings were in sufficient repair ; the debts 
were few and small. But, if the truth were to 
be told, there was one nun, Mary Stutfield by 
name, of a good Suffolk family, with whom 
nothing was to be done—she was incorrigibly 
disobedient to her prioress!” Others were 
examined. Bit by bit the sad truth came 
out. The nuns began to recriminate on one 
another. The prioress was obviously want- 
ing in tact, good sense, and firmness ; there 
were quarrels and bickerings; the juniors 
were habitually saucy to the seniors; the 
religious services were, indeed, regularly con- 
ducted by the chaplains, but the nuns were 
not looked after and were allowed to do as 
they pleased. One of them, Agnes Smith 
—must I tell the dreadful tale ?—had 
brought scandal and disgrace upon the 
house; she had gone astray. Even the 
prioress, two of the nuns declared, had been 
lying when she said that the accounts were 
duly kept. The truth was she had kept 
none, so they declared. 

The visitation came to an end. Certain 


temporary injunctions were laid upon the 


prioress. The Visitor went his way to pre- 
sent his report to the Bishop. What followed 
we are not told, and I suppose we shall never 
know. I feel pretty sure that Dame Eliza- 
beth Breden was compelled to resign her 
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post, for at the next visitation, in 1520, her 
name does not appear, and Margery [not 
Mary, who was probably her sister] Stutfield, 
who had been sub-prioress on the previous 
occasion, had succeeded her as_prioress. 
Then all things were going on well. 

Dame Margery Stutfield was the last 
prioress that ruled our Crabhouse. She 
must have held office for more than twenty 
years. From anything that appears to the 
contrary, she managed her house discreetly 
and honestly. But there was “a blot on the 
scutcheon,” and the character of the Nun- 
nery had been lost. 

The stigma in any case would have proved 
ruinous. There are some sins which society 
cannot afford to forgive and which no school 
or house for virtuous and devout women 
can safely endure. They bring their own 
punishment with them. Thus: when the 
spoliation came and the plunderers were let 
loose upon the spoil, Crabhouse Nunnery was 
found to be a poor deserted place. Mothers 
could no longer send their daughters there 
—devout and earnest ladies who were seeking 
a home to retire to in their age avoided 
the place. When the Commissioners drew 
up the Report, which they handed in to 
Henry VIIL., in 1536, they found only four 
nuns in the house—though they add that 
the buildings were “in requisite repara- 
ciones,” and of the poor ladies themselves 
they declare that “their name ys goode.” 
Twenty years had passed since the unhappy 
scandal, but from that day the Nunnery 
had gone down. Under any circumstances 
it could hardly have recovered from its 
shame. 

A year or so before this report of the 
Commissioners was drawn up the prioress of 
Crabhouse and her three or four sisters had 
seen that the days of their house must needs 
be few, and that it would not be long before 
they would be turned out of their pleasant 
home. Long before the blow fell upon the 
monasteries wise men and shrewd women 
must have foreseen, and did foresee very 
clearly, that they were going to be turned 
adrift and robbed of their all ; and they that 
could do so prepared for the worst, and set 
themselves to save something from the wreck 
that was coming. The earliest invasion by 
the brutal ruffians who were sent out to 
pillage the smaller monasteries began in 
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October, 1535. Already Dame Margery 
Stutfield and her nuns had managed to get 
rid of much of the convent’s property. They 
had sold lands and movables before the 
robbers arrived, and though the ruffians 
seem to have stopped some sales they did 
not get the plunder they expected to find at 
Crabhouse and were very angry at their 
disappointment. They revenged themselves 
a few months later by inventing hideous 
slanders against the poor ladies,—slanders 
which the Commissioners, whose report has 
been already quoted, quietly but decisively 
contradicted when the truth was inquired 
into. But it seems that the prioress of 
Crabhouse and her nuns managed very 
cleverly for themselves. They appear to 
have stript their house of all the valuables— 
to have sold the cattle and farming stock, 
and then to have simply run away and de- 
serted the place without waiting to be driven 
out as others were. When the bailiffs came to 
seize and sell all the movables there were 
no buyers! It must have been a grim joke 
to the poor people in the neighbourhood, 
who for generations had been living upon 
the Nunnery and were now friendless and 
beggared, to see the King’s officers marching 
into the forsaken and desolate cloister, and 
finding little but the bare walls. However, 
they had come to hold a sale by auction, and 
a sale there was accordingly. Some church 
plate was delivered over to the receiver for 
the King—which was valued at £5 15s.— 
and a yeoman in the neighbourhood named 
Henry Webbe made a bid for all the live 
and dead stock and furniture that could be 
found. It was all knocked down to him in 
a single lot, and he paid for “all the goods” 
the magnificent sum of nine pounds sterling. 
It was one of the few instances of the 
spoilers being outwitted by their victims in 
those bad times. 

And this was the end of Crabhouse Nun- 
nery. Not one stone remains upon another 
now of the beautiful church and costly build- 
ings that rose up to heaven there some four 
hundred years ago. It has all passed away 
like the fabric of a vision. People who have 
lived on the site of the old conventual build- 
ings all their lives can hardly point to the 
spot where the old Nunnery stood, and know 
not that they are walking over the graves of 
the buried dead. 
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AN IDEAL SHOEBLACK, 
By ROBERT ALLEN. 


eee THINK I could count the number 
M4 bey of times a shoeblack has operated 
K Sy on my boots. Yet men who bave 
—_ had their boots shoeblacked almost 
every day of their lives have never encoun- 
tered anything like a certain experience of 
mine. 

One afternoon I placed my foot on the box 
of a particularly intelligent-looking shoeblack 
a little way up a street on the north side of 
the Strand. Wishing, if possible, to find out 
what had brought a man with a good fore- 
head and a face of some refinement so low in 
the social scale, I said, ‘You look thought- 
ful.” 

“Not thoughtful,” he replied; “ melan- 
choly.” 

“Melancholy!” I echoed. ‘ Yes; yours, 
I should imagine, is a melancholy calling.” 

“You imagine rightly,” said the shoe- 
black. “Melancholy? I should think so! 
You may say, now, that policemen are melan- 
choly. Well; they have certainly a kind of 
melancholy, for there is no other word that 


can rightly apply to the mental condition of 
those knights of the street; but wherein 
their melancholy differs from the true melan- 
choly of three hundred years ago it would 
be hard to say.” 

I was astonished, and leaning forward, 
rested my arms on my knee to obtain a 


closer view of this extraordinary shoeblack. 

“What is the difference,” 1 asked, “ be- 
tween the policeman’s melancholy and the 
melancholy of the sixteenth century ?” 

“The difference, sir,’ replied the shoe- 
black, “lies deep enough, beyond a doubt. It 
may, perhaps, be found in the fact that the 
mind of the modern man is much more alert, 
because more occupied about ways and 
means, than the ancestral mind could have 
been. Inspector Bucket, for example—in 
‘Bleak House,’ sir—has a brilliant intellect 
compared with Dogberry—Much Ado, sir ; 
but however excellent in the quality he pro- 
fessed Bucket may have been, he lacked the 
gift of imagination. Dogberry, on the other 
hand, was of imagination all compact; so 
imaginative was he that in the midst of all 
the tediousness he found it in his heart to 

stow on Leonato, he was able in four words 
to predict Sarah Gamp.” 

“Sarah Gamp! What do you mean ?” 


“Yes, sir; Sarah Gamp. Lord Tennyson 
XXXIV—30 


was once detected in the act of divination. 
In the ‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington’ occurs the line, ‘the last great 
Englishman is dow,’ which a certain writer has 
proved to be a prediction of the greatness of 
the late Lord Sherbrooke. That was very good 
prophecy; but it cannot be compared with 
Dogberry’s far-seeing vaticination. ‘It shall 
be suffigance,’ he said. If, in that brief sen- 
tence Dogberry does not give a distinct hint 
of the deathless Sarah ‘ deniging,’ ‘ suppog- 
ing,’ and using her soft ‘g’ generally, where 
in profane literature is prophecy to be found? 
You must accept it, sir, without further 
proof, that the absence of imagination in the 
modern constable accounts in a measure for 
the inferiority of his melancholy.” 

My amazement was so great on hearing 
these extraordinary remarks from a shoe- 
black, that I found myself without a reply 
for a second or two. At last I said, wishin 
to draw him out, “‘ Policemen are too aa 
to be melancholy, I suppose.” 

“ Right, sir,” replied the shoeblack. ‘“ Like 
most people they are too busy to be melan- 
choly. The fruity melancholy which a man 
trod out of any profession or occupation long 
ago was matured in the cool grotto of his 
brain to such a crusted mellowness as would 
have pleased the seasoned palate of old Burton 
himself, only by the long leisure and daily- 
recurring ease of a time which knew not 
post-cards, nor railways, nor telegrams; a 
time when an editor was rarer than a bishop 
is now, and the printer’s devil a harmless 
imp renowned for his patience. Still, it may 
be said that a policeman is melancholy—and 
a postman, and a sandwich-man, and a coster- 
monger; but it is an adust, forbidding me- 
lancholy. For, as I said before, they are too 
busy ; leisure is impossible to them. Their 
occupations, with the exception of the coster- 
monger's, are silent, but their thoughts are 
never free. Their melancholy is to true 
melancholy what the crab-apple is to the 
Newtown pippin.” 

‘“Where, now,” I asked, “ will you find 
anything like the old-fashioned melancholy ?” 

“Why, sir,” replied this amazing shoe- 
black, “if old Burton could take a walk to- 
day along Oxford Street, or the Strand, in 
search of melancholy, he might for a moment 
be inclined to stop at the policeman; he 
might cast a lingering look at the postman ; 
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and pause in doubt as there passed a sad 
procession of sandwich-men, who, having 
failed to open Pistol’s oyster, the world, are 
doomed to get in between two shells them- 
selves ; he might, old Burton might, give a 
thought to these. But, sir, he would sit down 
on the curb, or on a window-ledge, to study 
every shoeblack he came across. ‘ Here, at 
last,’ he would sigh, ‘is something like the 
melancholy of my own time ; the melancholy 
which Fracastorius knew, and which Areteus 
perceived to be a perpetual anguish of the 
soul.’ And he would be right. The shoeblack 
has leisure—daily, hourly leisure. He makes 
a small but certain living. His work, though 
artistic in a low degree, requires no thought, 
and the labour is not excessive ; brief periods 
of idleness alternate with briefer periods of 
brisk polishing. He has no need to solicit 
custom except by a mechanical gesture. As 
far as his occupation is concerned he is a 
living automaton ; and yet every boot planted 
on his box performs a miracle, for it sets in 
operation not only a pair of human hands 
and arms, but brushmakers, and blacking 
factories, and carpenters, besides producing 
the highest of all miracles, faith ; faith in the 
owner of the boot, that his foot will not be 
stabbed with knives or scalded with vitriol, 
and faith in the shoeblack, that when the 
proper shining feat has been performed, a 
penny will be punctually forthcoming.” 

“But this is rather from the subject, you 
know,” said I. 

“ Well, it is,” he rejoined. ‘ But what I 
want to say is this : the shoeblack has leisure ; 
he knows what on an average he must earn ; 
he has no need to speculate; his thought is 
free; his imagination roams high and low, 
gathering from the stars and from the mud 
amorphous fancies and half-elaborated hu- 
mours that develope into a dumb melan- 
choly.” 

“Ha!” I exclaimed. ‘ Couldn’t you 
make the shoeblack’s melancholy articulate ? 
Couldn’t his dull, moist soul be dried and 
struck like a lucifer match on his own box ? 
Couldn’t he blaze out for an instant and 
illumine a corner of the universe with his 
actual melancholy ?” 

Much struck with my metaphor, the shoe- 
black sat back on the calves of his legs, 
slapped his brushes together, and said: 
“Well, sir, do you recognise in this any- 
thing like the shoeblack’s melancholy? Of 
honest animals that work for their living by 
having their throats cut or their heads 
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knocked in for the use of man, by common 
consent the pig is considered morally and 
intellectually to be at least below par. And 
so of human beings who earn a livelihood 
the lowest in the scale is the shoeblack, 
although the dustman may be said to rp 
him pretty close for the last place. Yet mud 
in which he works is earth, and out of earth 
was made man. Man in a wrong place, like 
other matter so situated, may be called dirt, 
The shoeblack dislodges matter wrongly 
localised, replacing it by matter adjusted to 
its environment. Government is the shoe- 
black of society. It displaces rogues, who 
are, by this image, the mud on the boots of 
civilisation, and by means of laws keeps up 
the polish to the best of its ability. There 
are other shoeblacks besides Government, 
The clergy, benevolent institutions, &c., en- 
deavour to maintain the polish. Marriage is 
the block on which the foot of Society rests, 
and Education the Day-and-Martin that is 
rubbed in to the due pitch of lustre. Rightly 
considered all business, all organizations— 
except societies for the performance of three- 
card tricks of every species—are simply 
methods to remove dulness and substitute 
brightness. It matters not then, whether 
the penny be paid into a horny, grimy hand, 
or be laid on a consecrated salver, the actual 
shoeblack performs a service, lower in degree 
but of the same nature as the highest areh- 
bishop. Both are servants—ministers; and 
both at the best can only do their duty. 
That is something like the shoeblack’s melan- 
choly, the perpetual anguish of the soul m 
which he sees everything through a medium 
of Day-and-Martin.” 

When the shoeblack had finished his dis- 
course I noticed that both my boots, although 
I had not seen the brushes employed upon 
them, gleamed with a most lustrous polish. 
I stooped down to examine them more 
closely, and when I raised my head to at- 
dress the shoeblack again, I could see him 
nowhere. I waited for several minutes 
expecting his return, but he and his bor 
and brushes had vanished like spectres 
Determined to seek out the shoeblack ona 
future occasion I looked up as I turned into 
the Strand to note the street in which our 
conversation had taken place. The name oD 
the wall, Limbo Street, I had never sel 
before, nor have I seen it since; for when 
returned some days later I could find n0 
street at all opening into that part of the 
Strand. 


_—-- 








DAYBREAK AT SEA. 


Now is there stillness hov’ring in mid-air ; 
And deep, deep stillness walks the darkling green 
Of Ocean’s broad unruffled face serene, 
As when of old Christ whispered, ‘‘ Peace be there.” 
Darkness hath equal sway ; for everywhere 
The livid hues of dying night are seen, 
When early shafts, usurping night’s demesne, 
First issue faintly, then fall unaware. 


A moment longer, and a lane of light 
Steals out athwart the sea, and golden spray 
Holds gems of liquid lustre ; till, at last, 
Lo! yonder sudden ring, blood-red and bright, 
Outpouring rosy whisperings of day. 
So Love redawns when night of Death be passed. 


PERCY WITHERS, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST ON CHARACTER. 


Short Sunday Readings for June. 
By tHe Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Bishop or Rion. 


THE RESTORED DEMONIAC. 
“ Howbeit Jesus suffered him not.””—Mark v. 19. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


UR Lord had delivered this 
man from the power of that 
sad and inscrutable disorder 
called ‘demoniacal posses- 
sion.” The man had been the 
victim of insane paroxysms 
which had rendered him a 

misery to himself and a terror to others. 
His eure, however, had been complete. He 
had been seen sitting at the feet of Jesus 
clothed and in his right mind. Our Lord 
was about to leave the neighbourhood out 
of deference to the nervous worldliness of 
the inhabitants. The restored man did not 
wish to be left behind. He clung to his 
deliverer. He asked to be allowed to accom- 
pany Him. He came down to the water's 
edge, where our Lord was about to embark, 
and there he made his petition. ‘“ When 
he was come to the ship,” we read, “he that 
had the devils besought Him that he might be 
with Him. Howbeit Jesus suffered him not.” 

The scene represents, if I mistake not, one 
stage in the education of a soul. Itis a stage 
in that process which is of the supremest 
importance to us all. If life means anything 
—if it is not a furious hurtling of meaningless 
words, a tale told by idiots, signifying no- 
thing—it is a process of education ; and the 


discipline and training of character is for us at 
least its supremestend. The full significance 
of this training, and the joys consequent upon 
it, belong to the revelations of the other 
world. In this stage of existence we can, 
however, realise the high value of the educa- 
tion to which all are subjected, and every 
stage in that education is of real interest. It 
will therefore be of some help if we observe 
how our Lord carries on the education of 
this man, whom he had released from a dark 
and terrible bondage. 

It is education through a refusal: and the 
refusal bears a threefold message to the man 
—a message to his will, to his thought, and 
to his heart. 


I.—THE MESSAGE TO THE WILL. 


By this refusal the man is being educated 
towards a necessary independence. This will 
appear if we reflect on the story. The peti- 
tion which the man made was not a wrong 


or unreasonable one. On the contrary, it 
was a pleasing and natural request. Doubt- 
less his heart was filled with grateful affection 
towards one who had wrought him such a 
wonderful kindness ; and he earnestly wished 
never to be parted from the side of his 
benefactor. This was a very fitting and right 
desire. But Christ refused his request. Now 
the power to refuse a natural and innocent 
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request shows either wisdom or indifference. 
None will charge our Lord with indifference. 
We must seek in our Master’s wise and loving 
regard for this man the reason for this refusal. 

This is not difficult. Beneath the wish 
which showed such grateful affection, another 
feeling was lurking in the man’s mind. It 
was not only gratitude, I think, which 
prompted the wish to be near Christ. It was 
a haunting sense of insecurity. Those who 
have had experience of some of the aspects 
of nervous disorder know the terrible cha- 
racter of the fears which haunt the minds of 
those who are its victims. The sufferers who 
have lapsed into what is called an anemic 
condition, or whose weary and weakened 
nerves have slipped out of their own control, 
are haunted by a terrible self-distrust. They 
cling to the strong who have ministered to 
them. They demand to have doctor or 
nurse perpetually at their side. They lose self- 
possession and self-reliance. They yield to 
the invasion of imaginary fears ; their mental 
vigour and moral fibre degenerate. In cases 
like these much responsibility falls on the 
guardians of health—weakness on their part 
may be followed by increased degeneracy on 
the sufferer’s part. Their duty is not to 
allow this weak and despondent disposition 
to grow. They deprecate a foolish, pitying 
love on the part of friends. They know 
that to humour is to degrade their patient. 
Separation from the compassionate glance of 
friends ; an isolation among those who will 
supply the wholesome stimulus of self-exer- 
tion; the presence even of unsympathetic 
companions, may be desirable. It is needful 
that the patient should be compelled to exert 
will and effort, lest undue reliance on others 
should end in a paralyzing weakness. It is 
needful, even by means apparently harsh, 
to restore wholesome self-confidence and to 
banish hysterical self-distrust. 

We all know cases of this kind. The germ 
of this fatal self-distrust is, I think, discernible 
in this man’s request. It is not gratitude 
alone which makes him desire to be with 
Christ. He is conscious of a sense of insecu- 
rity when our Lord is not near. He feels 
that the foe is really gone as long as Christ 
is at hand. He has a haunting dread of the 
return of the malady should he be left alone. 

That sense of insecurity has its root in the 
imagination, and in the imagination unwhole- 
somely stimulated in consequence of nervous 
weakness. It is much better that he should 
discover the completeness of his cure by 
living away from Christ, than that living 
near to Christ he should be troubled by a 
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perpetual doubt of the reality of his emang- 
pation. It is a case in which it is well that 
he should be thrown upon his own resources, 
Alone he must learn to muster courage and 
faith. A kind of independence must be 
forced upon him. He must resume the pre- 
rogative of his manhood as a self-directing, 
self-controlling being ; he must learn in isola. 
tion—and he can only learn it in isolation— 
the phantom character of the fears which assail 
him. It was a step in his education. His 
request was a very natural one, but to grant 
it would not have been good for the man 
himself. There is discipline and training in 
the incident. The wish was not wrong ; but 
Christ was wise. He that had the devils 
besought Him that he might be with Him; 
*“ howbeit Jesus suffered him not.” 

This step is one which enters into all edu- 
cation, human and divine. 

Among ourselves, a very early stage of 
life throws upon us the necessity of self- 
exertion. The mother places her child upon 
the ground. The little one, which it is a joy 
to her to caress and fondle and carry, must 
not rely upon a mother’s arms. It must 
learn its own capacities. It must learn to 
walk and run alone. The schoolmaster acts 
similarly. He is not content with the pupil 
who works well only when the teacher is 
at his side. Intellectual perception of the 
thing taught must be followed by the effort 
of mind which appropriates, weighs, and 
assimilates. As we must learn to walk alone, 
so we must learn tothink alone. The human 
love which trains young bodies and young 
brains is seldom so unwisely tender as to save 
young life from the necessity of self-exertion 
and the training to self-reliance. To bring 
them to true manhood the lesson of whole- 
some independence must be taught. 

Divine education pursues the same order. 
Man is placed on the earth, a lonely being in 
the midst of scenes and powers, in the pre 
sence of whose vastness and majesty he per 
ceives his own terrifying insignificance. But 
the necessity of his position casts him upon 
his own resources. He must exert himself; 
he discovers himself in effort. He learns 
healthful self-reliance. It is a stage in his 
education. : 

As the divine wisdom dealt with man m 
the earth, so the wisdom of Christ dealt with 
His Church. He came into the world ; He 
dwelt among His followers; but He did not 
remain with them always. “A little while, 
He said, “and ye shall not see me.” When 
He had sufficiently taught, and trained them 
to stand alone, He left them. In the Chris 
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tian character independence and self-reliance 
were to be features. We find the same prin- 
ciple in our own individual lives. The cir- 
cumstances of our life bring us under the 
influence of some teacher, who is able to un- 
fold to us the wonders of the spiritual world. 
He shows us that the outside of things, which 
we have been regarding as all, is far from the 
whole of life, and is only, indeed, its husk. 
We are drawn under his influence—we be- 
come aware of a spiritual power in our lives 
which we never realised before. We learn 
to rest on the teaching which is so wondrous 
and beautiful to our spirits. But the same 
Providence which brought us under its influ- 
ence carries us away from it. We move else- 
where, or the teacher is called to other work 
or to some other place. The spiritual guide 
is no longer near us. We are thrown on 
ourselves. Reliance on Paul or Apollos or 
Cephas is not good, so Christian character, 
self-reliance, must have its place. In the 
sphere of religious experience, as well as in 
the sphere of ordinary education, we are 
taught that self-reliance is needful for the 
discipline and perfecting of our manhood. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
1I.—THE MESSAGE TO THE MIND. 


It is a message to the man’s powers of 
spiritual perception. 

It will be well to recall once more the 
feelings which were working in the man’s 
spirit when he besought Christ that he 
might be with Him. He longed for some 
security against the recurrence of the malady. 
He felt a nervous dread of its return. He 
wanted strong and unquestionable evidence 
that it was gone, and gone for ever. He 
thought that nothing would give him more 
effectively the sense of security he craved 
than to be near to Christ. If only his eye 
could rest upon his deliverer; if only he 
could assure himself by touch and sight that 
the Strong One who had banished the Evil 
was near at hand, he would feel safe. 

But Christ wanted him to go beyond this 
low state of faith. He wished him to realise 
those great and spiritual powers of which 
outward things convey but a passing expres- 
sion, Christ indeed recognised that there 
was a stage of experience in which some 
visible physical evidence was desirable. He 
had shown that he did so, when He 
suffered the demons to take possession of 
the pigs. The flight and perishing of these 
in the waters bore a grave assurance to the 
poor, weakened brain of the sufferer that 


his enemies had really gone. While he was 
in the thraldom of this malady, Christ used 
means adapted to his weakness. But now 
matters are changed. The man is restored. 
He is in his right mind ; and he must exer- 
cise the self-reliance of his restored man- 
hood. He must also advance in perception 
as a spiritual being. He must lean no longer 
upon the earthly and material. He must 
realise the spiritual and eternal presence 
which never fails. Christ would have him 
walk by faith and not by sight. He must 
pass from the material to the spiritual. 

The step is one which has its analogy in 
all education. Life as we know it is con- 
stantly forcing us away from that which is 
discerned by sense to that which is discerned 
by spiritual capacity. 

An ordinary education begins with the 
concrete. We begin with the coloured beads 
upon the wire ; and we learn to count: but 
we leave these behind ; and we reack figures, 
and from figures we go forward to algebraical 
signs and symbols. We begin with pictures ; 
but we go on to letters, and from letters to 
words, and from words to ideas. We leave 
the concrete: we advance to the abstract. 
We are familiarised with the rudiments of 
learning by the use of childish signs and 
material figures, but when we become men, 
we put away these childish things. The 
intellectual takes the place of the material. 
The appeal to the eye and the hand becomes 
less and less: the abstract, the philosophical 
becomes more and more. 

The education which presides over the 
growth of man and the development of his 
religious ideas moves in the same way. To 
clear their notions, or to help their feelings, 
men made to themselves idols: these sym- 
bols of their deities helped them to realise 
the power and presence of the god. Those 
to whom higher range of perception was 
given rose above this earthly level, but as a 
rule idol worship prevailed in the world. But 
the education of mankind did not cease. The 
way was prepared for the great spiritual 
teacher. He came who abolished idols. The 
teaching that God was a Spirit whenever it 
was realised and accepted made the idol 
needless if not impossible. The concrete 
symbol was felt not to be wanted. God was 
near to all. In Him we live and move and 
have our being. 

But the education of man from the 
material to the spiritual was to go beyond 
the abolition of idols. Christ revealed God 
toman. He lived and wrought and taught 
among men, who found joy and comfort in 
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His presence. But even this revelation was 
not to be dependent on His continued pre- 
sence in the flesh. , “It is expedient for you 
that I go away,” our. Lord said to His dis- 
ciples. The spiritual presence was to be a 
substitute for the physical presence: the 
Eternal Spirit was to take the place of the 
human Christ. “If I go not away the 
Comforter will not come to you.” The dis- 
ciples were to learn to rely on that presence 
which was spiritual and eternal, and not on 
the sweet comfort of the material presence of 
Christ. 

It was a hard lesson, but our Lord was 
earnest to teach it. “Touch me not,” He 
said to the eager Mary Magdalene when she 
reached forth her impatient hand, longing to 
cling to Him. There was a presence which 
when He had ascended would be more than 
a substitute for His bodily presence. ‘Touch 
me not—for I am not ascended to my 
Father.” 

It was a hard lesson, but it was learned. 
The Apostle Paul seized it when he said, 
“Though we have known Christ, after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him no 
more.” St. James learned it when he thought 
no longer of his blood relationship with 
Christ, and did not seek to describe him- 
self as the brother of our Lord, but as the 
servant of Jesus Christ (Jamesi. 1). The 
spiritual bond had entirely superseded the 
physical tie. The lesser presence was lost 
in the larger. 

The later life of the Church has given 
illustrations of similar steps forward. Ma- 
terial notions of Christ’s presence clung 
for a time to the minds of half-pagan con- 
verts. Folk who are loose in thought or 
limp in faith find even now some comfort in 
cherishing approximately materialistic ideas. 
But the movement towards the spiritual and 
eternal goes onward. The form is less and 
less: the spirit is more and more. The 
letter killeth: the spirit giveth life. And 
in the vision of the perfected age of the 
Church, which the sacred seer saw, the last 
outward sign and material token of worship 
has ceased. For imperfect and immature 
spiritual natures the house of prayer with 
its hallowed associations and its beauteous 
order and impressive service is helpful, nay, 
for most, perchance at present for all, need- 
ful; but for those who have reached the 
eternal presence churches are needed no more. 
“T sawno temple therein ; for the Lord God 
and the Lamb are the Temple thereof.” 

The same course may be noticed in the 
history of religious evidences. The slow 


appreciation of the reality and ceaselessness 
of the divine presence and operations has 
led to achange of feeling with regard to 
outward and visible tokens of heavenly 
power. Men were inclined at one time to 
demand miracles. “ Show usa sign.” “What 
sign showest Thou?” Our Lord discouraged 
this disposition. “A wicked and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign.” To Him 
spiritual and ethical force was the highest 
force. The Kingdom of Heaven was within. 
No outward pomp and no startling signs 
could compensate for the lack of the inward 
appeal and the inward response. He sought 
to draw men from the contemplation of the 
outward and material to the inward and 
spiritual. Signs and wonders were at the 
best but expressions of the working of that 
eternal force of His Father which was cease- 
lessly working. To realise that power and 
the perpetuity of its operations was more 
to the soul of man than the amazement 
wrought by occasional manifestations. To 
those who realised God everywhere and 
in all things the miracle which touched 
the physical sensations was not needful. 
Those who rested on God could do without 
symbols and wonders to attest His presence. 
They needed not to be assured that He was 
near. They had learned to walk by faith 
and not by sight. Thus the divine educa- 
tion, like the human education, carries us 
from the sign to the thing signified. We are 
taught to do without the support of those 
things which appeal to the senses. We are 
drawn away from the material: the physical 
is but the symbol: we must enter within 
the veil ; we must perceive the spiritual be- 
hind the sensible; and in perceiving this, 
we reach the eternal. Our perceptions are 
enlarged. We dwell in God and God in us. 
We are one with Christ and Christ with us. 
The divine presence needs no material attes- 
tation, for we dwell in Him whose presence 
is life-giving and inescapable. It was to 
this Christ sought to lead this man whom 
He had healed. He suffered him not to be 
with Him, because He sought to place him 
where he might realise that eternal and 
never-failing presence which would satisfy 
and sustain him always. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 


Ill.—THE MESSAGE TO THE HEART. 


THERE is a message to the man’s heart. 

Our Lord points out to him the true and 
noble aim of life. Life is not for self, but 
for others. Man restored to power must 
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not think merely of what he would like. 
It might be pleasant and comforting to be 
with his deliverer. It might give him a 
sense of security to be always near Him 
whose power had banished the hideous tor- 
ment of that strange malady, but it was 
more fit and more noble that his restored 
powers should be employed for others. “Go 
home to thy friends,” is Christ’s command. 
Instead of the joy of being near Christ, 
Christ gives him a duty. Instead of allowing 
him to think how he will best secure his 
own peace of mind, Christ sends him to 
devise how he may best help others. The 
man’s heart is appealed to by the thought of 
the needs of others. It was true that those 
friends had not shown much sympathy with 
the poor man in his sufferings. They had 
been more kin than kind to him. But the 
man had met with a wonderful experience. 
He had stept from thraldom to freedom. He 
had gained knowledge of a love and power 
which was above all else, and he could think 
with interest and with sympathy of those 
to whom this wonderful revelation was as 
yet a thing unknown. He can be a help to 
others. 

This is our Lord’s message to his heart. It 
is an illustration of the method in which 
every new power and fresh experience carries 
with it responsibility. The gift which love 
gives us becomes love in our heart, and we 
are taught to wish to minister the like gift 
to others. Freely we have received, freely 
we fain would give. Love is contagious ; 
love is more, it is infectious. It awakens 
sympathy as well as gratitude. The heart 
which has been blessed goes out to others. 
The life which has been enriched must be 
spent for others. ‘Go home to thy friends.” 
This command, which was designed to awaken 
the sympathy of the man for his kinsfolk, 
was the means of benefit to the man himself. 
The very independence which Christ desired 
him to win must be won by self-forgetful 
effort among others. For independence is 
seldom forced upon us as a naked and unac- 
companied good. Itis not presented to us as a 
theory to be recognised in our intellectual life. 
We reach it rather by practical experience. 
We find it by having to do something which 
naturally and necessarily calls forth our own 
unrecognised powers. Some useful and in- 
evitable task is set before us. It is not the 
gaunt figure of independence, lonely and fear- 
awakening which is presented to us. It is 
more often some duty which we have to do, 
and in doing which we discover self-reliance. 
This is the merciful way in which kindly 
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education hides from us the stages we are 
taking. We do not see the goal; we are 
bidden to walk a path which, unknown to 
ourselves, leads to the-goal. It was thus 
Christ dealt with the healed demoniac. He 
did not, like the philosophical psychologist, 
give him a lecture on the value of self-reli- 
ance. He gave him work todo. “Go home 
to thy friends and tell them.” He is bidden 
to be a witness of the strong and helpful love 
which had blessed his life. He is given an 
occupation which will call forth his resources, 
and in doing so will restore his self-reliance. 

All true education pursues the same method. 
The child is not merely told to try and walk. 
Some object to be reached is put before him. 
The pupil is not simply bidden to think. 
Some definite problem is submitted to his 
thoughts. The exercise of the faculty is not 
stated to be the object in view. The exercise 
of body and mind is brought about by pro- 
posing some object to be obtained or some 
task to be accomplished. 

If we turn to the divine education of the 
world the same principle is seen. , Man’s 
powers of independence and self-reliance are 
drawn out by the necessity of work. He 
must live, and he finds that in order to live 
he r ist act and think for himself. Necessity 
for ood and raiment has called forth his 
activity, his instinctive faculty, his self-re- 
liance. In seeking for desirable objects, he 
has developed faculties and qualities. 

In the same way the followers of Christ 
became assured of power in the discharge of 
the duty which our Lord set before them. 
Their task was to teach all nations. The 
heroic qualities which stirred the admiration 
of the world were called forth in the dis- 
charge of this high and sacred task. In 
doing what they were bidden to do they 
made discovery of the range of those powers 
with which Christ had endued them and 
which otherwise might have remained un- 
explored. The personal experience of many 
since goes in the same direction. They are 
flung upon their own resources. The support 
of the religious home or the religious teacher 
is no longer theirs. They see duties or tasks 
where before they saw safeguards and guid- 
ance. They must rely upon themselves ; 
something has to be done, and the former 
guides are no longer near. They must sum- 
mon their judgment, their moral sense, their 
energy to their aid; and in the simple effort 
to do their duty effectively they become in- 
dependent centres of an influence which with- 
out this enforced experience could never 
have been learnt. Through duty done they 
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gain an independent and self-reliant manli- 
ness of habit. 

Thus in losing self in ministry to others 
man finds himself. *This, which is a law of 
true life for all, has a special blessing for 
those who are haunted by some self-conscious 
fear. Occupation on behalf of others is the 
very best medicine. Imperceptibly they are 
withdrawn from the self-observation which 
is so injurious. Other interests awaken ; 
their sympathetic emotions are drawn forth 
by ministry, and the feeble and diffident, 
the self-conscious and self-absorbed become 
transformed ; they grow courageous, resolute, 
self-reliant. The blessing which they them- 
selves most need they find in seeking to bless 
others. 

The story is once more the story of Christ’s 
thoughtfulness for the character-growth of 
those whom He helps. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
IV.—THE LESSON OF THE STORY. 


THE lesson of the story is simple enough. 

Whatever our Lord did among the sons of 
men is a type and picture of the method by 
which the Divine Love deals with the sons 
of men. The teaching of the story enables 
us to realise something of the quality of this 
love. 

It avoids the weaknesses which wait on our 
poor human love. There are two weaknesses 
which disfigure human love. 

One of these is the weakness of strong 
natures. This is the weakness of egotism. 
Men of strong and energetic character be- 
stow their benefits, and in doing so seek 
to attach men to their own following. They 
are kind and generous, but they like to 
be the centre of a band of admiring fol- 
lowers. They are forceful and resolute, and 
they draw men after themselves. Such 
men can seldom avoid the weakness which 
delights in its own leadership. They be- 
come leaders of parties. But the leaders of 
parties can hardly be the saviours of men. 
The love which saves society looks beyond 
the benefit bestowed and the attachment 
to which the kindness gives rise ; it looks to 
the ultimate good of those whom it benefits. 
It seeks to strengthen character, to consoli- 
date and elevate faith, and to turn into 
channels of good the energy which comes 
from fresh life and new experience. It is 
heedless of self or its own supremacy or leader- 
ship. Pure love is above the weakness which 
waits on strong natures. 

It is equally above the weakness of weak 
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natures. Egotism is the weakness of the 
strong, and Sentiment is the weakness of 
weak natures. Love in these lacks force 
and virility. It is easily won to do any. 
thing which the loved one asks. It yields 
to every request ; it may feebly disapprove, 
but it lacks the courage to say “No.” It 
gives because it has a foolish fondness which 
fears to imperil affection by refusal. Pure 
love rises above this weakness, precisely be- 
cause it is pure. It cannot deny itself, and 
therefore it can deny the request of one it 
loves. 

Such is the quality of the love which Christ 
shows in the story. It is a love pure, unsel- 
fish, and sagacious for the good of the man. 
He was firm to refuse the request. He sought 
to strengthen this man by the robust experi- 
ence of isolation for which he was now fitted. 
He sent him into healthy solitude, and in 
doing so He forged links which bound him 
more closely to Himself. Christ detached 
the man from Himself that He might attach 
him to Himself for ever. The love which 
can do this is the love which can educate 
men to nobler character, loftier vision, and 
finer use of life. Such is the love by which 
our lives is surrounded. We are in the hands 
of one who watches for our good, and who 
knows when to grant and when to refuse our 
wishes. When we understand this truth life 
becomes easier. We know that all things 
work together for good. We know that 
when our prayers are offered we can rest. 
We know that it is ‘ goodness still which 
grants it or denies.” We know more; we 
know that the wisdom and love which order 
all can grant by seeming to deny, can grant 
in some nobler way or in some other world. 

Realise, then, life as education. Do not 
expect to gain all that you wish. Do not fret, 
or impatiently struggle after things which 
you fancy, even though you think that they 
would be for your good. Be content with 
such things as ye have. Get rid of over- 
much caring about yourself or your own 
likes. Think less of self and more of others. 
Go and work for them. Find out their needs 
and minister to them. Learn to do Christ’s 
will among those whom Providence sends to 
your care. Show Him to others in a life and 
ministry of love, and you will find Him in un- 
expected places. Every face which brightens 
at your ministry will be Christ’s face to you, 
and you will know in the kindnesses which 
love prompts you to do that the smallest 
thing done for the least is done unto Him, 
and every corner of your life will be filled 
with His presence. 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG.* 
By EDNA LYALL, 


Avutnor or ‘‘ Donovan,” “ We Two,” ‘‘Kwicut-Errant,” ‘(A Harpy Norseman,”’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“The Gospel is that Truth in which this kingdom has been 
happy through a long and rare ape mse, This ground, there- 
7} yu 


tore, let us lay for a foundation of our building . . . There is 
a ceremony used in the Eastern Churches, of standing at the 
repetition of the Creed, to testify. their purpose to maintain 
it, not only with their bodies upright, but with their swords 
drawn. Give me leave to call that a custom very commend- 
abie.”"—Sir Joun Exior. 


HE 25th of March, at that time reckoned 
New Year’s Day, dawned brightly in 
Gloucester, the 
sun shone, the 
citizens re- 
joiced in their 
deliverance, 
and the Blue 
Regiment of 
Dennis Wise, 
the mayor, was 
ordered to con- 
duct the Welsh 
prisoners in 
triumph from 
Highnam to 
the city. But 
in the gabled 
house in Col- 
lege Green 
there was sor- 
row. Joscelyn, 
worn out with 
the arduous 
march from 
Malmesbury 
and the excite- 
ment of the 
previous day, 
had slept 
soundly in his 
attic room, but 
no one else 
had slept at all, and as he came down the 
creaking stair the next morning Clemency 
met him on the landing of the first story, 
with a whispered warning to tread softly, 
for Faith was grievously ill. 

“My dearest,” he said, following her into 
the withdrawing-room, where only a few hours 
before they had talked so happily, “is your 
sister in such great danger ?” 

“No,” said Clemency, her tears falling fast 
as she rested her aching head on his shoulder, 
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“One of those long uninterrupted interviews.” 


“they have great hopes that Faith will re- 
cover, but her babe is dead—the little son 
she had longed for. Charlotte has laid him 
here in the cradle. Look!” 

Joscelyn felt a choking in his throat as he 
saw her draw back the sheet from the face of 
the lovely little child, born too soon into this 
distracted world. He, who had learned to 
look unmoved upon death in its ghastliest 
forms during his campaign, found his eyes 
filling with 
tears as he 
looked at the 
tiny, peaceful 
face of the 
little stillborn 
infant. 

“T would 
seem less sad 
had he lived 
ever so. short 
a time,” said 
Clemency; 
“but that all 
her hopes and 
preparations, 
all her pain 
should end in 
this! What 
does it mean ? 
Why does God 
let such things 
be ?” 

“Perhaps 
He saw that 
its body was 
too frail for 
life here in 
these troubled 
times,” said 
Joscelyn. 
“Perhaps its soul did not need the same 
training that ours need.” 

“How you comfort me,” said Clemency, 
drying her eyes. “Mr. Bennett’s mother, 
who was here an hour ago, spoke as if the 
babe were naught, as if all were ended, just 
as though she had spoken of some animal.” 

“She can scarce then have looked on its 
face,” said Joscelyn. ‘See how plainly that 
speaks already of life and character. After 
all, is it such a matter for sadness that this 
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innocent has gone back to God, never having 
drawn breath in a world of sin ?” 

Perhaps nothing could have brought the 
two more closely together than the subdued 
talks which they had during the next few 
days. Sir William Waller remained in Glou- 
cester for a week, and Joscelyn, though he 
was hard at work all day, supped and slept 
at Christopher Bennett’s house, contriving 
each evening to have one of those long un- 
interrupted interviews with Clemency, the 
memory of which would have to serve them 
both through many weary times of separa- 
tion. One evening, when the anxiety about 
Faith was over and the doctor had pronounced 
her to be in a fair way towards recovery, 
Christopher induced Sir William Waller to 
sup with them. Clemency was glad to meet 
the hero of so many adventures, and the 
courteous deference of Waller's manner to 
her made her at once understand Joscelyn’s 
devotion to him, for it was not a mere sur- 
face politeness, but the real chivalry of a 
noble nature revealed in singularly perfect 
manners. 

“T have good news for you, Mistress Cori- 
ton,” he said when the greetings were over. 
“The Welsh prisoners, whose privations ard 
sufferings have been as little to my taste as to 
yours, have this day been released on pro- 
mising not to serve against the Parliament. 
Between fourteen and fifteen hundred of 
them left the city just now.” 

“In truth ’twas impossible to feed them 
properly,” said Christopher. “I am right 
glad that so many mouths have been re- 
moved, and that the churches are empty once 
more.” 

“ Have all gone?” asked Clemency. 

** All but the officers, of whom about fifty 
will remain here, and a hundred have been 
sent to Bristol. They must be kept for ex- 
change, but being able to pay for their quar- 
ters and food they are in no hard case. Ha! 
I see your betrothed questions that statement. 
He has ever great compassion on prisoners, 
having tasted the bitterness of captivity 
himself in the castle which his courage and 
firmness enabled me to take for the Parlia- 
ment.” 

Clemency looked a little surprised, not 
understanding these words. 

“T perceive you have not heard that story,” 
said Sir William. “Captain Heyworth would 
not sound his own praises of course in his 
love letters. Presently I will tell you what 
passed,” and the General smiled a little. His 
slight moustache and short beard did not 
conceal his mouth. Clemency thought it 
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one of the most pleasant-looking she had 
ever seen. 

He changed the topic with delicate tact, 
and it was not until Joscelyn had left the 
room later in the evening to carry a message 
to the General’s quarters that Sir William 
told the story of the siege of Farnham Castle, 
and of Joscelyn’s conduct with regard to the 
despatches. 

“TI do not understand,” said Clemency, 
“how Mr. Original Smith could desert him 
like that. We ever deemed him a good 
man.” 

“You must not judge him hardly,” said 
Sir William. “I have known many good 
men yield to sudden panic. Great fear will 
unhinge a man altogether. There was a 
strange case of it but the other day, where a 
trooper suddenly beaten up at night did 
most obstinately endeavour to bridle his com- 
rade instead of his horse !” 

Clemency laughed heartily at this story, 
but grew grave when her thoughts went back 
to Original Sin Smith. 

“That he should have believed Joscelyn 
to be a traitor!” she exclaimed; “that is 
what I find it hard to forgive.” 

“His story was so plausible,” said Sir 
William, “that I was myself deceived by it. 
I think the man had truly persuaded himself 
that family feeling had overcome Captain 
Heyworth’s honour, and I am bound to say 
that he apologised with great frankness. It 
was perhaps difficult for one of his somewhat 
fanatical disposition to credit the sincerity of 
a man differing from him on many points. 
Captain Heyworth’s tolerant nature is little 
likely to be comprehended by men of that 
type.” 

mM How slowly folk seem to understand 
each other,” said Clemency with a sigh, “and 
how slowly doth the good cause advance 
amongst us !” 

“True,” said Sir William; “but what a 
deal of time is spent in tuning before we can 
come to hear any music.”* 

His simile appealed to her. 

“You think this war is like the tuning of 
many instruments,” she said, looking into his 
dark, thoughtful eyes. 

“In truth I do,” he said ; “and God grant 
that you and I may one day hear the music, 
and that it be not interrupted, as music so 
oft is, by the slipping or breaking of a string, 
or the misstopping of a fret.” 

At the beginning of April, Waller left 
Gloucester, and the lovers were once more 
parted. Yet the days of Faith’s recovery 

® See Sir William Waller’s “‘ Divine Meditations.” 
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were not altogether unhappy ones for Cle- 
mency. At night, it is true, she went through 
terrible hours of anxiety when she thought 
of Joscelyn away on his arduous march 
among the Herefordshire lanes and the wild 
Welsh passes, with Prince Maurice’s army in 
hot pursuit. But all day she was with her 
sister, and Faith clung to her with a warmth 
of love which even in their happiest days at 
Katterham she had never shown. The two 
had always been specially fond of each other, 
but yet it was not until this time at Glou- 
cester that their love began to grow and 
deepen as love must do if it is pure, vigorous 
and healthy. 

One great bond between them was Cle- 
mency’s increasing love and respect for her 
brother-in-law, and Faith’s keen interest in 
her sister’s love story. She would listen 
with genuine sympathy to all that Clemency 
told her about Joscelyn, and was most anxious 
that the marriage should not be long post- 
poned. 

“Tf the King consents to the Parliament’s 
proposals, and the two armies are disbanded,” 
she said one evening as she lay watching her 
sister rather wistfully, “why should you not 
be married at once? I would travel back 
with you to Katterham, and we would have 
another wedding at the Court House.” 


“Yes, if only the King consents to the 


terms. But both Sir William Waller and 
Colonel Massey think it little likely he will 
do so,” said Clemency, twisting the flax on 
her distaff without raising her eyes. Faith 
knew it was because they were full of tears. 

“But the Commissioners are still at Ox- 
ford,” she said consolingly. “We can at 
least hope that this long negotiation will 
bring about some good. And truly, if the 
war does not soon come to an end we shall 
be ruined, for food and clothing have grie- 
vously risen in price since the King has for- 
bidden trade with Gloucester. I know my 
mother-in-law thinks me a bad manager, but 
had she begun housekeeping in wartime per- 
chance she would judge me less severely.” 

“We ‘are no longer in immediate danger,” 
said Clemency. ‘“ And now you will at any 
rate find it easier to get provisions. Here 
comes Charlotte with your gruel; she does 
not mean to let you starve yourself.” 

“I bring you good news, my dears,” said 
Charlotte, with a beaming face. “Tidings 
have reached the Governor that Sir William 
Waller hath taken Ross, Newnham, Mon- 
mouth, and Chepstow ; all within the few 
days since leaving here. They say, every- 
where the Royalists fly at his approach.” 
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‘*Was there no further news?” asked 
Clemency, anxiously. “No news of killed 
or wounded ?” 

“ Nay,” said Charlotte ; “ but there seems 
to have been little bloodshed. At Chepstow, 
they say, Sir William seized a ship called 
the Dragon, full of treasure.” 

“That is good hearing,” said Clemency. 
‘* Now the poor soldiers will, perchance, get 
their pay ; the money had fallen grievously 
short I know, and Joscelyn says ’tis well-nigh 
impossible to keep the men from plunder- 
ing when both money and provisions are 
scarce.” 

“IT wonder if Prince Maurice hath come 
up with them,” said Faith. “‘ How I wish we 
could see what is passing at this very minute. 
Belike they are floundering along through 
some rough lane in Wales ; or Joscelyn is out 
with a foraging party, airing his two Welsh 
words, ‘ Barra a chaws.’” 

Clemency smiled a little, more from relief 
at seeing Faith’s returning cheerfulness than 
from any amusement at her suggestion ; for, 
in truth, the feeling was strong upon her 
that at that moment Joscelyn was facing 
some serious danger, and though she tried 
to reason with herself upon the folly of such 
imaginations, the feeling would not leave 
her, but weighed upon her when at length, 
wearied out, she fell asleep ; and still weighed 
upon her when the next morning she awoke. 

Joscelyn was at this time much nearer 
Gloucester than they imagined, for Waller 
had found it impossible to push far into 
Wales. He had only about two thousand 
men with him and had been unable to garri- 
son the towns he had taken; and now the 
extreme roughness of the way made his horse 
and artillery of little use. Moreover, Prince 
Maurice with his army had contrived to cut 
off his retreat to Gloucester, so that a choice 
of evils lay before him ; either he must remain 
to encounter him in this excessively unfavour- 
able position, or he must force his way 
through the enemy’s quarters. Joscelyn, 
who knew that his chief was exceptionally 
skilful in choosing his ground, was quite 
prepared to hear that he had decided with 
his usual daring on the latter course. 

“Tis impossible to give them battle here,” 
said Waller, “‘ where every field is as good 
as a fortification and every lane as disputable 
asa pass. Far better make a push to cut 
through them than be hemmed in among 
these hills.” 

It was arranged that the ordnance and the 
baggage waggons should cross the Severn at 
Awst Passage, and it was here that Joscelyn 
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had the good fortune to render real service 
to his General. More intent on superintend- 
ing the speedy despatch of the artillery than 
on his own safety, Waller allowed his horse 
to go too near the river’s brink, and to the 
utter consternation of his men the animal 
plunged in with him. Being fully armed he 
was in great peril of his life, and the spec- 
tators were so horror-struck that for a mo- 
ment they seemed paralysed. Joscelyn was 
the only one who had the presence of mind 
to free himself from his more cumbrous 
armour, and, when the General rose to the 
surface, to plunge into the Severn to his 
rescue. A great cheer rose from the men 
when, after a few minutes of breathless 
anxiety, they saw their beloved General 
once more in safety, and to his dying day 
Waller never forgot his deliverance from 
what had certainly bid fair to prove the 
jaws of death. 

Little was said then, however, for time 
was too precious to be wasted, and the most 
perilous piece of work still lay before them. 
Having seen the artillery safely started 
across the river they returned to Chepstow, 
dried their soaked clothes as best they could, 
made a hasty supper, and started on their 
dangerous adventure. Orders had been sent 
that the main body of the army should join 
them in the forest by two in the morning. 
Waller hoped thus to be able to beat them up 
at Newnham in the darkness, and true to his 
agreement reached the appointed place with 
the vanguard precisely at the hour he had 
named. Not asignof the main body was to 
be seen; they drew up and waited, straining 
their ears to catch the first sound of advanc- 
ing troops. Nothing was to be heard save 
the whistling of the wind in the forest trees, 
and a slight stir in a lonely farmhouse which 
stood in a clearing just in advance of them. 
Thefrightened country-folk cautiously opened 
their casements and peered out into the dark- 
ness to see what was passing, the dogs barked, 
and terrified children woke and made a 
piteous wailing. 

Sir William dismounted and began to pace 
to and fro impatiently. “Come, Heyworth,” 
he said. ‘A brisk turn after your cold bath 
will not be amiss; and truly this east wind 
pierceth to one’s very marrow.” 

For some time they walked up and down, 
Waller pausing every now and then to speak 
to the men and to cheer their hearts. 

“‘ They can’t sing to keep themselves awake, 
since quiet is our aim, but let them light 
their pipes,” he said. “’Twill serve to pass 
the time.” 
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Sir,” cried Joscelyn, “I hear horsemen 
in the forest ; surely, at last, they come.” 

Waller paused, and in the stillness of the 
night they heard the welcome sound of horse- 
men and the clinking of arms. The spirits 
of the men revived, and Joscelyn, to whom 
waiting of any sort was specially distasteful, 
felt his heart bound within him at the pros- 
pect of speedy action. But a sudden disap. 
pointment chilled his gladness ; looking 
towards the approaching horsemen he saw, 
to his dismay, that instead of being Parlia- 
mentary troopers they were merely a gang 
of peaceful countrymen, going through the 
forest with their packhorses for charcoal, 
while the clinking of arms proved to be 
nothing but the rattle of the trappings on 
their pack-saddles. 

Some laughter arose from the mistake and 
the soldiers advanced a little farther, then 
again halted, passing the weary time as best 
they could in smoking and chatting. The first 
faint grey of dawn by this time streaked the 
sky, and Sir William’s anxiety became in- 
tense. Still nothing was heard of the ex- 
pected troops. 

“T'll be bound,” he said, wrathfully, “that 
some stupid fellow’s drowsiness is at the bot- 
tom of this long delay. They have been 
caught napping, I dare swear. Sluggish 
souls! How long will they lie lazing ?” 

“ Perchance, sir, the orders miscarried ?” 
said Joscelyn. 

* And while some careless officer is drowz- 
ing,” said Sir William, “ the devil is hunting; 
and in good truth he hath a way to hunt 
souls with pillows and nightcaps. Some 
folk seem to forget that life consists in 
action. God never created us to live in a 
feather bed !” 

Joscelyn smiled a little at his chief's ardour, 
and guessed that his surmise as to the delay 
was correct, for the men were terribly in 
need of rest, and it was likely enough that 
those away from Waller's inspiring presence 
would yield to the strong craving for sleep. 

Unfortunately it was only too probable 
that Prince Maurice’s army might swoop 
down upon the vanguard, and weary as the 
men were it was impossible to allow them to 
rest, since at any moment they were liable 
to be surprised. Moreover, to the last Waller 
hoped that the main body would join them 
in time. When at last the night had passed 
and the sun had risen, Joscelyn saw that his 
face was grey with anxiety, and knew that 
he had the gravest doubts whether they 
should ever come ‘out of the forest alive. 
Still ‘his presence of mind did not forsake 
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him. The men breakfasted, and Joscelyn 
managed to cater fairly well for his General, 
who composedly made a meal while watching 
Prince Maurice’s men gathering to oppose 
him. The waiting in the darkness was bad 
enough, but this desperate waiting in the full 
light of day and in sight of the enemy taxed 
the courage of all. It was with the most 
intense feeling of relief that at length they 
were warned of the approach of the long- 
delayed main body, and, wasting no time in 
reproaches, Waller instantly gave the word 
to advance. His vigorous face and form, his 
cheerful voice, filled the men with confidence ; 
they knew that the General under whom 
they had so long fought and conquered would 
not desert them in this desperate strait, but 
would bring his army safely through the 
forest if it were possible, and if not, would 
die with them there. 

Joscelyn was never able to give any clear 
account of the day that followed; he only 
knew that with the utmost skill and presence 
of mind Waller somehow contrived to force a 
way right through the army of Prince Mau- 
rice; could only remember his own confused 
and perilous share in the work, as he galloped 
hither and thither with messages from the 
General, and finally could recall the relief of 
seeing the tower of Gloucester cathedral 
growing more and more distinct as they ad- 
vanced, until, two miles from the city, they 
were met by Massey and some infantry, who 
had heard of their peril, but finding them 
safe advanced to Tewkesbury, leaving the 
wearied troops for a night’s rest at Gloucester. 

“ What can such a day be like?” asked 
Clemency, as that evening the lovers sat 
hand-in-hand in the gabled house. “It 
sounds like a terrible game of All-hid more 
than like the sober warfare one has ever 
pictured in one’s mind.” 

“In truth, I think it was not unlike a 
o of chess, with Sir William Waller and 

rince Maurice as the players, and the rest 
of us as the pieces,” said Joscelyn. “ Being 
but a piece, one has but a vague notion of 
the whole, that is why I can give you no 
clear account of the day. It is to me little 
but a series of desperate gallops now in this 
direction, now in that, with orders to the 
different officers. Out of the whole day I 
see but a few things with any distinctness. 
I see the face of a dead Cavalier lying white 
and stiff upon a flowery bank ; I see some of 
our forlorn hope away down a grassy forest 
eee falling beneath the Royalist swords ; 

see Sir Arthur Haslerigg soundly rating 
one of his men for some negligence, and cut 


short in the midst of his reproof by his horse 
being shot beneath him ; I see Sir William’s 
eager look of triumph when with but slight loss 
he had safely brought us out of the enemy’s 
hand ; and I see the strange contrast betwixt 
a quiet nook in the forest where the sward 
was all sprinkled over with starwort and blue- 
bells, and the trees were just coming into 
leaf and the birds singing, while but a 
quarter of a mile farther one was plunged into 
a sharp skirmish, with the rattle of musketry, 
the clash of steel, and men shouting, ‘God 
with us,’ and ‘St. George for old England.’” 

“T wish,” sighed Clemency, “that you had 
a less dangerous post.” 

“None other would so well please me,” 
said Joscelyn, “and methinks we have small 
cause to complain when throughout the cam- 
paign I have escaped without one wound. 
My poor horses have been less lucky. Did 
I tell you that the roan was shot under me 
in Wales ?” 

“No,” said Clemency, with a shudder. 
“ Ah, Joscelyn, it seems to me that you ever 
escape but narrowly. What is your new 
horse ?” 

“T picked him up at Abergavenny, a fine 
chestnut, whom we have dubbed Hotspur. 
He did good service to-day in the forest ; 
with a less swift horse I should scarcely have 
fared so well, and might likely enough have 
been dying now alone in the darkness instead 
of sitting here with you in this paradise.” 

“Yet tc-morrow you must go once more,” 
said Clemency. 

“Yes, to-morrow we attack Tewkesbury, 
and later on shall besiege Hereford. You 
must not grudge us our active work, dear 
heart, for in truth war would be to me 
intolerable, with all its suffering and separa- 
tion, could one not feel that by fighting we 
do strike a blow on behalf of the liberty and 
progress so grievously endangered by the 
King’s tyranny.” 

Liberty and progress be as you say fair 
things, and yet, Joscelyn, even for them how 
could I bear to lose you?” said Clemency, 
clinging to him. “They seem far away and 
vague, I cannot feel that they are verily 
mine as you are mine.” 

“Pro Christo et patria,” he said, glancing 
at the graven letters on her ring. “There 
be two claims which were prior to mine. 
You belonged to Christ and the country 
before ever I belonged to you and you to 
me.” 

“Your serving is more direct,” said Cle- 
mency, “perchance that is why ’tis easier 
for you to realise matters. And yet direct 
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warfare would but ill-suit women-folk. I 
should never have been among the maidens 
who crowned Judith with a garland of olive 
for killing Holofernes. Though truly she 
must have had a noble thought in her mind. 
Did you ever mark the words of her prayer 
where she speaks of God’s character ?” 

_ “No,” said Joscelyn, “I do not remember 
it.” 

She says, “ For thy power standeth not in 
multitude, nor thy might in strong men; for 
thou art a God of the afflicted, an helper of 
the oppressed ; an upholder of the weak, a 
protector of the forlorn, a saviour of them 
that are without hope.” 

Joscelyn was silent, musing on the strange 
beauty of the words and thinking of the 
tyranny under which England had so long 
groaned, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


* He who though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes.” 
Werpsworts. 


THE negotiations at Oxford having utterly 
failed, peace seemed little likely as yet to 
come to.the country. Waller, still terribly 
hampered by want of money, returned to 
Gloucester no less than three times during 
the next two months, after having captured 
Tewkesbury and Hereford and unsuccessfully 
attempted to take Worcester. Early in June 
he received orders to march into the west, 
but Joscelyn, not a little to his satisfaction, 
was despatched to London, partly on a 
matter concerning the imprisonment of Lord 
Scudamore, one of the Royalists who had 
honourably given himself into Waller’s hands 
at Hereford, and who much to Sir William’s 
regret had been treated with scant considera- 
tion by the Parliament ; and partly to see to 
private matters connected with the inheri- 
tance bequeathed him by old Mr. Gains- 
borough. 

He had leave for three weeks, and had set 
his heart on meeting Hampden once more ; 
nor was he to be disappointed of his hope, 
for on the very first night of his arrival, 
going to Westminster to the house of Sir 
Robert Pye to deliver Waller’s letter relating 
to Lord Scudamore, he met him face to face. 

It was late, and the servant having car- 
ried his name to the master of the house 
ushered him into a somewhat dark room 
where his host and another gentleman sat 
writing by the light of a single lamp. Jos- 
celyn bowing to Sir Robert presented his 
letter, then bowed to his companion, in the 
imperfect light not at all discerning his fea- 


tures or greatly thinking about him, for 
indeed his mind was full of his errand. 

Suddenly he felt a hand on his shoulder. 

“Has my young friend forgotten me?” 
said Hampden. Then, smiling a little at 
Joscelyn’s fervent greeting, “ I have often 
thought of you,” he added, “and wondered 
how you fared.” 

Plucking the shade from the lamp he 
looked scrutinizingly into the bright, hopeful 
face of his protégé, almost marvelling to find 
that after these long months of arduous strife 
he should still be ‘* ruddy and of a beautiful 
countenance and goodly to look to.” 

“T am glad to find you on an errand of 
mercy,” he said. “In our zeal for justice 
and judgment we must not forget that. "Tis 
a hard case this of my Lord Scudamore, and 
he is as honourable a man as any that cleave 
to the King. Were you present at Hereford 
when he was taken ?” 

“Ay, sir, I was in attendance on Sir 
William Waller when he visited Lord Seuda- 
more in the place where he lodged. Rather 
than escape in the confusion when we entered 
the city, as many of the other Royalists did, 
he honourably waited, and Sir William, treat- 
ing him as he ever does those within his 
power with great kindness and civility, did 
assure him that he was governed by instruc- 
tions to bid him to London, yet was loth 
to treat him as a prisoner, but gave hima 
pass and took his word that he would render 
himself up to the Parliament, making sure 
*twould treat him with equal generosity.” 

“Tt is scarce in a mood just now to be 
generous,” said Hampden. “Lord Scuda- 
more, like many another honourable maz, will 
most likely have to bear the sins of his party. 
I will endeavour to do what I may to pro- 
cure his exchange, but his case is in great 
danger of being overlooked in the press of 
urgent public matters. The discovery of 
this dastardly plot of Edmund Waller’s hath 
broken down the last remnants of hope that 
the King may come to a better mind.” 

“T have as yet heard no details, sir,” said 
Joscelyn, “merely that a kinsman of Sir 
William Waller’s had been arrested for some 
plot against the Parliament. Is it Mr. Waller 
the poet?” : 

“ Ay, and I am in the same boat with Sir 
William, for he is my kinsman also ; more- 
over, my cousin, Alexander Hampden, is also 
implicated, though since throughout the con- 
test he has sided with the King he is not so 
blameworthy. Still he had the perfidy to 
come up to Westminster with a communica- 
tion from the King to the Parliament, all the 
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time knowing that a plot was on foot by 
which on a given night the Royalists in tie 
city and the suburbs were to rise, and aided 
by a force of three thousand men which the 
King had promised to send, were to seize the 
Lord Mayor, Pym, myself, and sundry other 
leaders, and deliver up London.” 

“The King entered on this plot at the very 
time that he was offering to negotiate, sir?” 
asked Joscelyn. 

“ Ay, he did,” said Hampden, with a sigh. 
“Tt is all of a piece with his conduct at 
Brentford. We have striven to think that 
all the ill comes from his Majesty’s evil 
advisers, but no longer is it possible to hold 
him guiltless. With such an one at the head 
the country is doomed.” 

Coming from the excitement of a long and 
successful campaign into the burdened atmo- 
sphere of that room at Westminster, Joscelyn 
felt like a boy suddenly coming from the 
brisk work and pleasure of ‘school to the 
unveiling of some grievous private trouble in 
the home. Yet even now in this darkest 
hour of the Parliament’s troubles his sanguine 
nature saw gleams of light. Was the country 
after all in so grievous a case when such a 
man as John Hampden lived and toiled ? 

“ Ah, sir!” he cried, “if you were but in 


the place of my Lord Essex all might yet be 


well. Under you Sir William Waller would 
work far more harmoniously. The coldness 
betwixt him and his Excellency increases 
every day.” 

“"Tis not to be wondered at,” said Sir 
Robert Pye, “for they are like frost and fire 
and could never agree.” 

“The times clearly call for reforms and 
changes in the army,” said Hampden, thought- 
fully. “That is a matter upon which Colonel 
Cromwell hath many times spoken with me. 
You remember, boy, him that we met at my 
Lord Lindsey’s death-bed at Kineton.” 

“No one could forget Colonel Cromwell,” 
said Joscelyn, “ he seems to have the power 
of ten ordinary men.” 

“He is a man ever ready to strike for the 
oppressed,” said Hampden. “They tell me 
that last month, near Grantham, with but a 
worn and wearied handful of troopers he 
utterly routed double the number of Cava- 
liers, and set them flying like chaff before 
the wind. Remember what I said long ago, 
Oliver Cromwell will be the greatest man of 
these times.” 

Sir Robert Pye smiled as he looked into 

Joscelyn’s expressive face. 

“T see,” he said, turning to his father-in- 

law, “ that Captain Heyworth, in common 
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with many of the rest of us, would vastly 
prefer to substitute your name, sir, for 
Cousin Oliver's.” 

“In common with many of my friends, 
then, he overrates my abilities,” said Hamp- 
den, with the genuine humility which so 
greatly added to his power and influence. 
“We have sorely missed you in the regi- 
ment, boy,” he continued. “I would have 
given much to have had you at the siege of 
Reading, and afterwards, when what with 
sickness and delay the men were much in 
need of officers who could keep up their 
spirits. While I was away at Westminster 
a mutinous spirit broke out among them and 
I was forced to hurry down to them to set 
things right. Officers seem to forget that 
they must keep in touch with their men, 
who are not mere fighting machines. There 
is as much skill needed in that particular as 
in the case of a good rider who knows how 
to feel the mouth of his horse. I go down 
to Buckinghamshire in two days’ time: can 
you not go with me? Let us spend the 
Sunday at Hampden House, that is to say 
if your business can be accomplished by 
then.” 

“T will undertake to do all that may be 
done for Lord Scudamore,” said Sir Robert 
Pye, “and as long as Captain Heyworth’s 
private matters keep him in London I hope 
he will make this house his head-quarters.” 

Hampden looked pleased at the suggestion, 
for Joscelyn Heyworth had from the first 
held a very special place in his affections, 
while now, in the shadow of his recent be- 
reavement, he felt more than ever drawn to 
him. Not long after the beginning of the 
war he had lost his eldest son John ; and his 
favourite daughter Elizabeth, Mrs. Knight- 
ley, had also died, a blow from which he 
never recovered. When the next morning 
Joscelyn saw him in the full light of the 
summer sun he noticed how greatly this 
trouble had shattered him, and as they walked 
together to Pym’s lodgings in Gray’s Inn 
Lane Hampden alluded to his bereavement. 

They had been speaking of the increasing 
bitterness of party feeling on each side, and 
of the horrible slaughter of the inhabitants 
at Birmingham by the Royalist troops, the 
first very serious blot upon the civil war, 
which on the whole had been conducted with 
a good deal of restraint and honourable re- 
membrance that the combatants were, after 
all, fellow-countrymen. 

“T confess,” said Hampden, “that it had 
seemed to me more worthy of gentlemen to 
leave my private sorrows untouched, that 
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“‘ Did I understand you to say that you were shortly going to Somersetshire ?” 


they had no call to gloat over the sufferings 
of a bereaved father. But since this plot of 
Edmund Waller’s I see no hope of any 
lessening of bitterness either on our side or 
on theirs. The Parliament had no sooner 
discovered it than they took the strong step 
of impeaching the Queen, a measure which 
his Majesty must bitterly resent, though in 
truth I do believe she hath been the most 
fruitful source of all his troubles. A more 
disastrous marriage never was. The Queen 
hath alienated the King from the people and 
the people from the King; she hath fomented 
every grievance, and her husband is as wax 
in her hands. I ofttimes wonder what his 
Majesty might have been had he but been 
influenced by a noble, high-principled wo- 
man, instead of being dragged into the 
intrigues of one educated in the French 
court. We must not forget in our present 
misery the great qualities his Majesty hath, 
a sincere desire to serve God, and much per- 
sonal courage. "Iwas his misfortune to be 
born to a position for which he was unfitted, 


and to be surrounded by those who developed 
the worst side of his nature, that proud tem- 
per and that hopeless insincerity which hath 
been his own undoing and the bane of this 
bleeding country.” 

“Ts it true, sir, that Lord Essex is greatly 
hampered by the want of money?” asked 
Joscelyn after a silence. 

“ Ay, ’tis true,” said Hampden. ‘“ Money 
is now being collected for that purpose, and 
I hope to arrange that it shall be sent down 
to the Lord General at Thame next week. 
With that to stimulate matters I trust he 
will endeavour to push on to Oxford, for 
indeed the men have suffered grievously 
from the long sojourn in low-lying and damp 
country. There has been great sickness 
among them.” 

Joscelyn marvelled at the patient, calm 
way in which his companion spoke of the 
procrastination of Essex, so directly opposed 
to his own views of what was wise and right. 
But this was characteristic of Hampden, who 
spite of his eager temperament had gained a 
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masterly control over himself, and was never 
once heard to murmur at the timid, weak 
policy of his General, or in any way to heed 
the clamorous voices which urged that he 
himself should be raised to the post which 
Essex had unsatisfactorily filled. His strong 
sense of duty never permitted him to forget 
for a moment a soldier’s obedience, and 
though his position on the Close Committee 
which directed the war made his relations to 
Essex peculiarly difficult, he contrived with 
rare modesty and tact to observe the most 
strict reverence and submission to his chief. 
Joscelyn begged to be allowed to make some 
subscription to the fund for the army, and 
Hampden, who had himself contributed two 
thousand pounds to the cause, accepted his 
offer gladly. 

“You shall come in with me and speak a 
few words with Pym,” he said as they ap- 
proached Gray’s Inn Lane. “He, by the 
way, is another whose private life hath been 
most disgracefully handled by the Cavaliers. 
One might have thought that his austerity 
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and his deep sense of religion were obvious 
to the most casual beholder, yet these servile 
court scribblers dare to assert that his friend- 
ship with my Lady Carlisle is of a vicious 
nature. Most truly did Hamlet say, ‘Be 
thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not ’scape calumny.’ ” 

In after days Joscelyn was glad to remem- 
ber that he had once again looked upon 
Pym’s_ strangely forceful face, with - its 
strongly marked brows and piercing eyes ; to 
remember that the hand which had steered 
the Parliament through such deep waters 
had grasped his, as with kindly words Pym 
referred to the despatches which in the 
previous November he had entrusted to his 
care, and which had been so honourably 
guarded. But he went away feeling sad at 
heart, for already it seemed to him that the 
great leader was on the verge of breaking 
down, and those were times in which men 
needed untiring strength and energy. 

Crossing Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where, as if 
naught disturbed the country, he encountered 
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“ Barrington laughed good-humouredly.” 


some most merry little children being drawn 
by a/lacquey in their tiny coach, he walked 
to his attorney’s house, there to arrange 
many matters regarding the property left 
him by old Mr. Gainsborough, to procure 
the contribution which he had promised to 


the War Committee, and also to sign his 
marriage contract, a ceremony which in those 
days usually preceded the marriage by some 
weeks, and which he deemed it prudent to 
settle while he was in London. Then, havin 

arranged that the document should be sent 
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to Sir Robert. Neal, he was about to take 
his leave when his attorney checked him by 
a question. 

“Did I understand you to say that you 
were shortly going to Somersetshire ?” he 
asked. 

“T expect to rejoin Sir William Waller 
there in a fortnight,” said Joscelyn. ‘Can 
I serve you there ?” 

“T should be greatly obliged if you could 
bear with you a watch bequeathed by Mr. 
Gainsborough, of Lincoln, to one Mr. Which- 
cote, recently appointed to the living of 
North Cadbury, in Somersetshire,” said the 
attorney. 

“Mr. Whichcote of Cambridge, do you 
mean, my former tutor?” 

“Ay, ‘tis the very man. The watch by 
some mistake was not sent to him at Cam- 
bridge, but was brought here with the other 
effects that I have in keeping for you. I 
made it over to Mr. Henry Barrington of the 
Inner Temple, who was like to be passing 
through Cambridge, and now I learn that 
Mr. Whichcote hath gone to Somersetshire.” 

“T will call then upon Mr. Barrington and 
procure the watch,” said Joscelyn. “To tell 
truth I shall be right glad of an excuse for 
visiting my tutor.” 

Accordingly Joscelyn made his way to the 
Temple to the chambers of his old Lincoln 
friend, and finding a paper fastened upon his 
door, bearing the mystic words “Gone to 
the Devil,” he turned his steps back towards 
Temple Bar, and soon discovered Henry 
Barrington in the well-known tavern chiefly 
frequented by the gentlemen of the Inns of 
Court. 

They walked back to the Temple together, 
talking of many mutual acquaintances at Lin- 
coln, and of the recent marriage between 
Anne Barrington and a kinsman of Bishop 
Winiffe. 

“And as for you,” said Barrington, “you 
must clearly be a favourite of the gods. 
Everything happens to you; fortunes are 
left to you by godfathers, Puritan heiresses 
fall in love with you, all the Roundhead 
leaders combine to flatter you, and in the 
war you have developed into a full-fledged 
hero.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Joscelyn, laughing, “ the 
work is prosaic enough, and any man who 
can stick on a horse may be a galloper.” 

“ But not all of us have the luck to be 
galloper to ‘ William the Conqueror,’” said 
Barrington, “to carry the messages of the 
‘night-owl’ of world-wide renown. As for 
me, nothing happens to me; there is nothing 
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doing in the courts, London is a wilderness, 
the war paralyses our profession, and all we 
can do is to go to the ‘ Devil.’” 

“Why not throw in your lot with us 4” 
said Joscelyn. 

Barrington shook his head. “I have smal] 
doubt that you are in the right,” he said, 
“but leave me to my quiet life, and for 
heaven’s sake don’t call upon me to quarrel 
with my kinsfolk as you havedone. Depend 
upon it, my boy, the country is not worth it. 
What has the country, after all, done for us? 
I, for one, am not made of the stuff of which 
patriots are made. ‘Every one for himself, 
and God for us all.’ That is my motto.” 

Joscelyn reflected that this life of ease and 
idleness was precisely the one which, not a 
year ago, he had been so loth to leave. “Yet 
you don’t know what you miss!” he said, 
realising how dreadful it would now be to 
him to go back to the old life of passive 
enjoyment and boyish thoughtlessness. 

Barrington laughed good-humouredly, and 
often in after days, when wayworn and 
hungry, Joscelyn would recall that sleek, 
good-tempered, lazy friend as he sat en- 
veloped in tobacco smoke, his feet on the 
window-seat, and his comfortable voice and 
reiterating injunctions to come and tell him 
all his adventures when the struggle was 
over. As in Raphael's “ Vision of a Knight,” 
Joscelyn had had his time of ease, Pleasure 
had lured him with her handful of flowers, 
but he had turned towards the less enticing 
figure of Duty, had grasped the sword she 
offered him, had vowed to defend the Book, 
and now could only marvel that the other 
life had seemed to him so fair. 

The next day he rode down into Bucking- 
hamshire with Hampden. The June day 
was bright and sunny, with just enough 
breeze to make riding pleasant ; it reminded 
them both of the day when, in the previous 
August, they had ridden down to Hampden 
House before the Raising of the Standard, 

“What changes since then!” said Hamp- 
den with a sigh. 

Joscelyn looked at the fortifications which 
had been hastily thrown up round London 
during the autumn, thinking that he referred 
to them, but the patriot’s thoughts were with 
his dead children, and with many a comrade 
lost in battle. He spoke very sadly of the 
death of his friend, Lord Brooke, at Lichfield, 
giving Joscelyn details which he had not 
before heard. 

“We need fresh men to fill many grievous 
gaps in our ranks,” he said. “ But above all 
tis necessary that we have men of truth and 
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honour, men whose religion lies in the conse- 

cration of the will to God’s service. We 

have gricvously suffered from having in our 

ranks men of evil and vicious lives, who seek 

self through this strife and are not wholly 
overned by zeal for the cause.” 

“Men like Colonel Hurry,” said Joscelyn, 
‘who, I learn, hath deserted and is now at 
Oxford serving under Prince Rupert.” 

“We are well quit of such an one,” said 
Hampden. “Yet he is capable of doing us 
much mischief, knowing the country round 
Oxford very thoroughly, and being well ac- 
quainted with all our ways. ’Tis but a short 
time since he was in command of some of my 
Lord Essex’s horse in more than one skir- 
mish. "Tis not such as Hurry that one 
grudges to the other side, but men like Hop- 
ton and Fuller and Falkland, men who de- 
ceive themselves by thinking that they can 
cry ‘Peace! peace!’ when there is no firm 
basis on which peace can rest.” 

“Ts it true, sir, that my Lord Falkland 
knew of Waller’s plot ?” 

“T fear ’tis too true,” said Hampden. “ He 
doubtless persuaded himself that war justi- 
fied even that. But I learn from those who 


of late have seen him that he hath greatly 
altered, falling into a melancholy, ill-yoked 


with those unworthy of his noble and tolerant 
nature, breaking his heart in the service of 
one who is lacking in all true love of his 
country or understanding of the people.” 

Joseelyn glanced at the strong, virile face 
of the speaker, and caught the flash of his 
eyes love-lit with that passionate devotion to 
England which had moulded his whole life. 
He remembered the coldly handsome face, 
the exclusive, unsympathetic manner of 
another rider, and for a moment the quiet 
country road seemed to change into the 
crowded High Street of Lincoln, and in 
place of the overarching trees he saw in 
imagination the Stonebow and the Prison 
Lane, and John Drake’s mutilated face. 
Above the sound of Hotspur’s hoofs he 
heard that awakening cry of “ Justice! Jus- 
tice!” which had touched his manhood and 
his patriotism into life. 

One thing he realised very clearly—two 
men as absolutely opposed to each other in 
character as Hampden and the King could 
by no possibility ever come to an understand- 
ing. 

“And yet,” he said, when at mid-day they 
paused to rest and dine at a wayside inn, 
“tis not only my Lord Falkland who craves 
for peace. No man, surely, can serve in the 
war without longing for the time when one’s 
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very dreams will not be bloodstained as now 
they are.” 

“True,” said Hampden; “the bravest 
soldier that ever held a pen has well ex- 
pressed that same craving. Did you ever 
read the translation of Cervantes’ ‘ Don 
Quixote ?’” 

Joscelyn was fain to confess that he had 
never heard of it. 

“Well, you should read it, if ever time for 
reading is yours once more. I recollect being 
much struck by many chivalrous and noble 
thoughts in the book, but by none more than 
by a passage running much after this fashion : 
‘Arms have for their object and end peace, 
which is the greatest good that man can 
desire in all this life. And thus the first 
good news that the world had was that which 
the angel gave on the night which was our 
day, when they sang in the heavens, “Glory 
in the Highest, and Peace on the earth.” 
This peace is the true end of war.’” 

The words kept recurring to Joscelyn all 
through the following day, which, being a 
Sunday, they spent quietly at Hampden 
House. It was some time since Hampden 
had been able to visit his home, and just for 
that one day he seemed to put back from 
him all cares of state, and entirely to give 
himself up to his family, not allowing even 
his sad memories to darken the happiness of 
their reunion. Again and again, in the sor- 
rowful time which followed, Joscelyn would 
live in imagination through that strangely 
peaceful day, which was to them all such a 
priceless possession. The very atmosphere 
of the old dining-hall seemed present to him 
as he recalled their gathering in the morning, 
the children flocking to greet their father, 
the servants assembling for family prayers, 
the patriot’s clear mellow voice reading in 
quiet, unaffected fashion, “ Let not your 
heart be troubled.” Then the leisurely break- 
fast, the genial flow of talk, the absence of 
that sense of unrest and hurry which of late 
had become customary to them. And by- 
and-by the services in the little, quiet country 
church, at which the newly-chosen rector, 
Mr. Robert Lenthall, son of the Speaker, 
officiated. The discourse was upon two 
verses of one of the Psalms for the day :— 
“Under the shadow of thy wings shall be 
my refuge until this tyranny be overpast. 
I will call upon the most high God; even 
unto the God that shall perform the cause 
which I have in hand.” en the sermon 
was over Hampden lingered in the church- 
yard talking to one and another of his tenants. 
To them he was not so much the great 




















































through the hall to the withdrawing room, 
“T remember, Captain Heyworth, in the 
late King’s reign, being ambitious of my 
son’s honour, I greatly desired a peerage for 
him. There was a multitude of lords a-making 
—my Lord Dunbar, my Lord Falkland, and 
a vast number of new creations—and my son 
might easily enough have had a title; but 
knowing how they were obtained, he would 
have naught to do with seeking one, but 
utterly declined any such notion. And now 
methinks he chose well to keep to the name 
handed down to him from Saxon times and 
ever connected with this fair estate. And 
though, maybe, ’tis in part the fondness of a 
parent that prompts the thought, yet I do 
think that the name of John Hampden is 
one which will ever live in the hearts of the 
people of England.” 

At supper, perhaps because the shadow 
of the parting threatened to interfere with 
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“IT remember,” she said, as they paced the soldiers would be stirred into a sort of 


enthusiasm by his presence, and would cry 
“Hey, for old Robin!” But he seemed in- 
capable of promoting any great enterprise 
and was conspicuously lacking in the great 
qualities of Hampden and of Sir William 
Waller. The men, disheartened by the 
sickness which had rapidly thinned their 
ranks since the siege of Reading, had be- 
come sullen and dispirited, and scarcely a 
night passed but they could descry in the 
distance the red glow in the sky which 
showed that Prince Rupert had attacked and 
set fire to some defenceless place, or beaten 
up the quarters of some isolated regiment, 
utting all the luckless soldiers to the sword. 
Haas en devoted his energies that week to 
raising the drooping spirits of the army, and 
to visiting many of the outlying villages and 
sending strong remonstrances to the Lord 
General on the scattered and helpless condi- 
tion of the pickets. On Friday, the 16th, 
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he visited with Joscelyn the regiments sta- 
tioned at Postcombe and Chinnor, and, see- 
ing in how exposed a position they were left, 
despatched his lieutenant to Essex, imploring 
him to call them in as well as those troops 
picketed at Wycombe. On the Saturday, 
having visited Major Gunter’s cavalry at 
Tetsworth, and done all that he could to 
establish a line of communication between 
the principal regiments, he returned towards 
evening to Watlington, where he had ar- 
ranged to pass the night. 

“We shall pass through Pyrton,” he said, 
“and will visit my father-in-law, Squire 
Simeon ; he will like to have the latest news 
of the army.” 

The sunset light cast a mellow glow over 
the lovely little church, and Joscelyn, who 
had ever a keen eye for beautiful colouring, 
gave an exclamation of delight. 

“Ah, Heyworth!” said his companion, 
smiling, “ they will never make a strait-laced 
Puritan of you. “Tis, methinks, a right 
happy thing that a few of us insist on paying 
due reverence to whatsoever things are 
lovely. In yonder little church, when not 
much older than you, I was wedded to my 
dear wife now in heaven. Let us dismount 


and take this way to the Hall, ’tis not every 
day that you will have a chance of seeing so 


fine an old Norman church as this of 
Pyrton.” 

Giving the horses in charge of an attend- 
ant, they crossed the churchyard, and enter- 
ing by the beautiful Norman doorway, 
passed into the dimly-lighted church, beneath 
the chancel arch of which long years before 
John Hampden and Elizabeth Simeon had 
plighted their vows. Hampden did not 
speak a word but stood gazing round the 
familiar place as though lost in thought; 
musing, perhaps, over that past scene, or 
dwelling, maybe, on the thought which had 
comforted him in his recent sorrow, that his 
beloved son and daughter were safe and at 
rest with their mother in the “Happy 
harbour of the saints.” 

In silence he turned away and took Josce- 
lyn through a small gate with a curiously 
contrived latch of which he understood the 
secret. Passing through it they found them- 
selves in the grounds of Pyrton Hall, which 
sloped steeply down to a pretty piece of 
water, beyond which rose the grey walls of 
a picturesque Elizabethan house. In the 
porch Squire Simeon waited to receive 
them, having been told of their visit to the 
church. He pressed them to sleep at the 
Hall, but Hampden, who had business at 
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Watlington, would only consent to sup 
there, though promising, if possible, to return 
on the following day and spend Sunday with 
them. The sun had just set when they left 
Pyrton, and riding briskly on to Watlington 
they dismounted at the Hare and Hounds, at 
the door of which the landlord, Robert Par- 
slow, stood talking to a group of Parliamen- 
tary officers. Colonel Sheffield stepped for- 
ward to greet Hampden. 

“The military chest of which you spoke 
has been safely deposited in your room, sir,” 
he said ; “and if it were possible this Satur- 
day night to give the soldiers their arrears of 
pay I should be right glad.” 

Hampden dismounted and went into the 
inn followed by Sheffield and Joscelyn. The 
latter helped to remove the patriot’s armour, 
after which Hampden searched his pockets 
for the key of the chest. 

“Tis strange!” he exclaimed. “I cer- 
tainly brought it with me from Thame. Yet 
tis assuredly not here. Stay ; let me think ! 
Where did we lie last night? “Iwas at 
Chinnor, and I thrust the key in my pocket 
case under the bed-pillow. I must carelessly 
have left it there.” 

“Let me ride over, sir, and search for it,” 
said Joscelyn; “ Hotspur is still saddled 
below.” 

“The poor beast has been far to-day, and 
is weary,’ said Hampden ; “ yet it is impor- 
tant that we have the key. I shall be greatly 
beholden to you, my boy, if you will ride over 
to Chinnor. But do not attempt to return 
till morning, for it will be dark by the time 
you get there, and we could do naught with 
the money to-night. Still, ’tis important that 
the key be found, to say nothing of my 
pocket case, which contains sundry matters I 
shall need.” 

Without a moment’s delay Joscelyn hur- 
ried out to the stable-yard and rode off to 
Chinnor. A faint glow of light still lingered 
in the west, and, as he rode along, the 
fragrance of the newly-mown hay made him 
think of that summer afternoon a year ago 
at Katterham Court; he seemed to see 
Clemency’s sweet sad face as the mower’s 
song floated through the open casement 
and she had wept to think of the changes 
that must have come by the next hay- 
harvest, and of the war and bloodshed that 
must lay the land desolate. An intense 
stillness reigned in the quiet country-side ; 
never had the Chiltern Hills looked more 
peaceful than they did on that summernight, 
and Joscelyn, who knew that a waggon con- 
taining a large sum of money for the army 
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was travelling down that night from London 
to Thame, congratulated himself on the 
calmness of the landscape. Arrived at Chin- 
nor, he found that the quarters in which they 
had slept on the previous night were already 
occupied, but the key and pocket case had 
been found and were at once handed over to 
him. Finding that a bed was not to be had 
in the village, and having with some diffi- 
culty stabled his weary horse, he wrapped 
himself in his cloak and shifted as best he 
could in a hayloft just above Hotspur’s stall. 
He was tired and slept soundly for some 
hours, yet it seemed to him but a short time 
before he was roused by a most appalling 
confusion. Starting up from his bed of hay 
he listened in great consternation. The 
whole air seemed full of terrible sounds, 
shrieks of women, groans of men, trampling 
of horses, the rattle of musketry, and now 
and again a shouted watchword, “St. George!” 
or “Queen Mary!” 

Springing to his feet he tore back a loose 
piece of boarding in the side of the loft and 
gazed out upon the village street. It seemed 
to him like looking into hell. Lurid flames 
leapt up from the thatched cottages, half- 
clothed women and children struggled madly 
to escape, while the Parliament soldiers, whom 
Hampden had vainly tried only a few hours 
before to save, were remorselessly butchered 
by the Cavaliers. For a moment Joscelyn 
seemed paralysed, then, catching sight of the 
face of the renegade, Hurry, riding past with 
Prince Rupert, fury seemed to restore him to 
life. Dashing down the ladder into the 
stable below he saddled Hotspur in desperate 
haste, intent only on warning Hampden in 
time, in preventing a similar surprise of 
Watlington. It was now about four o’clock 
in the morning, the sun had not yet appeared 
above the hills, but a vivid ruddy glow 
lighted the eastern sky. Joscelyn cautiously 
opened the door of the stable. To escape by 
the street was out of the question, and he 
thought it highly probable that the backs 
of the houses would be guarded. Even as 
this thought crossed his mind a shot fired 
in the very yard upon which the stable opened 
proved that his surmise was correct, a couple 
of Royalist soldiers lying in ambush had fired 
upon a little group of fugitives who were 
vainly trying to reach the fields beyond. 
Joscelyn raising his musket promptly took 
aim at the nearest Cavalier and avenged the 
slaughter of his comrades, then seeing that 
his sole chance of life lay in Hotspur’s swift- 
ness, he urged his horse forward, bounded 
over the nearest hedge and amid a shower of 
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bullets galloped off into the meadows, by 
great good fortune effecting his retreat from 
Chinnor. Hotspur, mad with excitement, 
galloped bravely on, and after carrying his 
master across country at a pace which would 
not have disgraced a race-horse, landed him 
safely at the door of the Hare and Hounds 
just as Colonel Sheffield came forth, booted 
and spurred, ready to cheer up his men who 
were mustering at the cross roads by the 
market-place. 

“Colonel Hampden is dressing,” he said, 
“We had news but now of Prince Rupert's 
doings at Postcombe.” 

Joscelyn ran upstairs to see if he could 
help his leader, and found himself just in 
time to fasten his armour for him. 

“Thank God you are safe,” said Hampden; 
“T thought through my carelessness you had 
ridden to your death. What of Chinnor?” 

“Tis in flames, sir, and many of our poor 
fellows killed. Prince Rupert’s force is ap- 
proaching on the Icknield Way, the firing has 
never quite ceased, he must be skirmishing 
as he goes.” 

“We must endeavour to keep them so 
skirmishing till the troops come from Thame,” 
said Hampden. “If we can but bring them 
to action this side of Chiselhampton Bridge, 
to-day may be a turning point in the war.” 

“ But, sir,” urged Joscelyn, “ your brigade 
is not here ; why hazard a life so precious to 
the country when there is no call for you to 
go forth ?” 

Hampden only smiled at his eagerness. 
“You practise not what you preach, my son,” 
he said in his kindly voice. “ Did you pause 
to think of the hazard when you rode alone 
through many perils to bring us the news 
from Chinnor ?” 

“’Tis different,” cried Joscelyn, “the 
country could well enough spare me; but 
you—the leader to whom we all look—oh, 
sir! do not go forth!” 

But even as he spoke the words he knew 
they would be useless ; he might just as well 
have begged a mother to forsake a helpless 
babe, or a captain to desert a ship in peril. 
Hampden laid a kindly hand on his shoulder. 

“For what has God permitted us to be 
here to-day,” he said, “but to volunteer in 
this conflict? And what matter how long 
or in what fashion we serve the country, 80 
that we serve it faithfully?” 

After that there was no more to be said; 
they hurriedly passed through the suite of 
rooms, and down the steep stairs to the 
courtyard, where Colonel Sheffield and several 
of the other officers repeated the same remon- 
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strance to Hampden to just as little pur- 

e. He insisted on volunteering in that 
day’s service, nor could they regret it. when 
they saw how his presence inspired the sol- 
diers. Passing through Watlington, the two 
troops commanded by Sheffield and Cross, 
with which Hampden and Joscelyn had 
volunteered, rode on in the direction of 
Chalgrove, a large unenclosed plain where it 
was deemed probable that Prince Rupert 
might be brought to bay. It was now about 
eight in the morning, much such a Sunday as 
they had enjoyed the previous week, clear 
and still with a cloudless sky, and Joscelyn 
could not but notice the curious contrast 
between the peaceful, green meadows with 
their winding brook, the curves of which 
were outlined by pollard willows, and the 
warlike sounds ever growing louder and 
nearer as they advanced. 

And now the field of Chalgrove was in 
sight, and, over the great expanse of standing 
corn waving gently in the June breeze, they 
could descry Prince Rupert’s army, its left 
wing hotly engaged against those gallant 
dragoons, commanded by Colonel Gunter, 
which but yesterday Joscelyn had seen at 
Tetsworth. He heard his leader give a 
sudden ejaculation of sorrow. 

“Colonel Gunter has fallen!” he said. 
Then, seeing that the dragoons were giving 
way, the new-comers hastened to rally them, 
and Hampden and Sheffield urged the men 
forward; Hampden putting himself at the 
head of the attack, and so stimulating the 
soldiers by the magic of his presence that by 
the confession of their enemies they fought 
that day as they had never fought before. 

“The main body from Thame must shortly 
be here,” said Hampden, as they charged the 
enemy. Joscelyn was beside his leader in 
the front rank ; as the words were uttered he 
just glanced at him, and so contagious was 
Hampden’s enthusiasm that at the moment 
all things scemed possible, even that the 
dilatory Essex might for once be in time. 
The Cavaliers vastly outnumbered them, but 
they were worn and weary with their night’s 
work, and could surely be held in check till 
Essex came. These thoughts flashed through 
Joscelyn’s mind as the green ears of corn 
bowed beneath the feet of the galloping 
horses, and from the troops drawn up beneath 
the hedge towards which they charged there 
poured forth a deadly fire. He was dimly 
aware that their ranks were grievously 
thinned. Still they pressed on. 

Suddenly he glanced towards his left, per- 
celving that Hampden’s arm had fallen 
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powerless to his side. Almost at the same 
moment the trooper on his right dropped 
down dead and his maddened horse plunging 
against Hotspur so terrified the poor beast 
that he reared violently, and his master, 
thrown off his guard and thinking only of his 
wounded leader, was thrown to the ground, 
where for some time he lay stunned. 

When he came to himself the skirmish was 
over ; dizzy and confused by his fall and the 
kicks he had received while lying on the 
field, he could at first recollect nothing, but 
lay staring at the trampled corn and at a 
sycamore-tree clearly outlined against the 
blue sky. Moving a little he saw that the 
ground behind him was soaked with blood. 
This roused’ him, and starting up he found 
that he was the one living man among a heap 
of dead soldiers, and suddenly recollecting 
that he had seen Hampden wounded he 
began with sickening anxiety to search for 
him among the slain. Not finding him in 
that part of the field he became hopeful that 
his hurt had not been serious, and still feeling 
shaken and sick he made his way over the 
trampled and blood-stained corn, and past the 
bodies of dead men and horses longing to 
find some one to tell him all that had passed: 
Presently he came upon a few of Gunter’s 
dragoons, who having found their master’s 
dead body were bearing it away with sorrow- 
ful faces, for he was an officer universally 
loved and esteemed. 

‘“‘ Have you seen Colonel Hampden?” asked 
Joscelyn. 

“ Ay, sir,” said one of his men, “I saw him 
quit the field before the action was finished ; 
his head was hanging down, and his arms 
leaning on his horse’s neck.” 

“Then indeed he must be sorely wounded !” 
cried Joscelyn. ‘ Which way did he ride ?” 

“Towards Pyrton, sir; yet methinks he 
could not have passed that way or he would 
have fallen in with some of Prince Rupert's 
men. Belike he will ride back to Thame.” 

“ What of the enemy ?” asked Joscelyn, 
“did they pursue our troops ?” 

“Nay, sir, but went on their way to Ox- 
ford as soon as they saw the main body 
coming in the distance. They have many 
prisoners with them, and among others 
Colonel Sheffield, who was taken grievously 
wounded.” 

Joscelyn waited no longer, for it was plain 
he would only hear of further disasters ; more- 
over he happened to catch sight in the dis- 
tance of Hotspur peacefully grazing beside a 
hedge just as if no terrible misfortune had 
happened. Hastily mounting he turned to a 
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“ Riding slowly on in advance of them a solitary horseman.” 


countryman who was coming to see if he 
could help the wounded. 

“You know these parts better than I do,” 
said Joscelyn. ‘ Which is the shortest way 
across country to Thame ?” 

The man indicated the direction. ‘ Make 
for Tetsworth, sir,” he said, “and there you'll 
be on the road to Thame. Ride straight 
across from here by way of Hazeley Brook.” 

A word to the chestnut seemed to make 
him understand his master’s desire, for he 
galloped on at the same desperate pace he 
had gone that morning from Chinnor to 
Watlington. Crossing Hazeley Brook, and 
seeing the little village of Tetsworth just in 
advance of them, Joscelyn’s heart leapt into 
his throat as he perceived riding slowly on in 
advance of them a solitary horseman ; the 
sun shone on his steel corslet and on his 
flowing hair; he had removed his heavy 
helmet and seemed hardly able to keep in 
the saddle, so grievously was he wounded. 
In a few minutes Joscelyn was beside him, 
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and the wounded 
patriot, too faint to 
recognise him, yet 
found breath for one 
question. 

‘* What of the day, 
sir ?” he asked. 

“Tt is lost,” said 
Joscelyn. “ My Lord 
Essex was too late, 
Prince Rupert is on 
his way back to 
Oxford with many 
prisoners.” 

Hampden sighed 
heavily, but did not speak ; his head 
drooped a little lower, his hands 
leaned more heavily on his horse's 
neck. 

“ Ah, sir!” cried Joscelyn, “how 
did you ever cross the brook? Do 
not go farther, but rest here and let 
me fetch help from Tetsworth.” 

“Why, boy, is it you?” cried 
Har pden, his face lighting up. “I 
saw you fall in the first charge and 
gave you up for lost.” 

“T was but stunned and trampled 
on, sir, not wounded. But you!— 
you are grievously hurt ?” 

“Ay,” said Hampden, “I have 
got my death wound. Yet I will 
ride back to Thame. This faint 
ness came not on till I leapt the 
brook, and that—why, ’twas as one 
may say Hobson’s choice, for had 
I dismounted to lead the horse over I could 
never have mounted him again.” 

Endless seemed that last ride, yet Hamp- 
den, though suffering tortures, spoke a few 
words from time to time. 

“More than once in my old hunting days,” 
he said, “have I known men as sorely hurt 
as I am now. Shall one grudge for one’s 
country what men do not grudge for 4 
pastime ?” 

At last they came in sight of Thame, 
and could hear the church bells ringing for 
service. 

Hampden smiled faintly. 

“You see,” he said, “they ring us into 
the town though we are not victors, but 
vanquished.” 

And so he rode on over the rough high- 
way, each moment of endurance an act of 
heroism. As they advanced into the place, 
with its picturesque thatched houses, Hamp- 
den looked lingeringly round in the manner 
of one who casts a farewell glance on scenes 
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ence familiar and dear. And when they 

sed the pretty old grammar school, with 
its mullioned windows and quaint gables, he 
drew his companion’s attention to it. 

“Over yonder,” he said, “I spent my 
schooldays. I had as lief die in that old 
house as anywhere else, but maybe we had 
better ride on to our quarters near the 
market-place: “twill give less trouble to 
other folk.” 

So they passed on down the broad High 
Street, and amid a crowd of sorrow-stricken 
eople, dismounted at the house where 
Siapdca had slept but a few nights before. 
Half fainting he was helped from his horse 
and taken into a room on the ground floor, 
for to goa step farther than was necessary 
was now impossible. 

At first the surgeons did not despair, 
and Joscelyn, ever ready to hope and 
slow to take the gloomiest view, buoyed 
himself up with their words, and from 
his very cheerfulness became a power in 
the sick-room. But Hampden knew that 
his days were numbered, and quietly and 
patiently prepared to leave his work in other 
hands. 

Struck in the shoulder by two carbine 
balls, which had not only broken the bone 
but had entered his body, he knew that no 
surgeon, however skilful, could save him, 
and now his sole effort was to keep his 
mind clear that he might to the last serve 
his country. Though suffering tortures he 
insisted on dictating letters of counsel to 
the Parliament, and last words to some 
of his kinsfolk and friends, and Joscelyn, 
to whose lot it usually. fell to write for 
him, marvelled at his perfect self-forgetful- 
ness. 

On the Thursday there were times when 
he suffered so terribly that he could do 
nothing but lie in that pathetic heroism of 
silent endurance which to the watchers 
seemed more moving than cries or groans. 
Once in a quiet interval he looked up at 
Joscelyn, whose hands he had gripped fast 
in his agony. 

“Boy,” he said faintly, “methinks I 
had somewhat to do in leading you into 
this strife. I trust you may never regret 
it.” 

“Nay, sir, I must ever bless you for 
your guiding,” said Joscelyn, with a look 
so full of affection and confidence that it 
brought tears to the eyes of more than one 
present. 

“I pray God you may never know such 
pain,” said Hampden, wearily. 

YXXIV—32 
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This was practically the only allusion he 
ever made to his cruel sufferings, save in 
response to direct questions. As it had been 
all through his life, so in these last days he 
showed most markedly that power of self- 
effacement, that utter merging of self in the 
thought of the country’s need, which was his 
strongest characteristic. All the cheerful 
courtesy, too, which had distinguished him, 
shone out now in little gracious habits of 
speech to those who waited on him, while 
his tenderness for his children and for the 
wife so recently married was manifested in 
countless ways. 

After the agelong agony of that Thursday 
Joscelyn began to realise that the end was 
near. The Lady Letitia, worn with watching, 
was prevaiied upon io rest, and he was 
allowed to keep watch with one of the sur- 
geons in the sick-room through the night 
hours, in company with Arthur Goodwin, 
Hampden’s closest friend and colleague in 
Parliament. 

The dying patriot had some intervals of 
broken sleep, in which they often heard him 
praying most fervently for the country, for 
the Parliament, for his children, and many 
times that the King might be delivered from 
his evil advisers. When the next day dawned 
he looked towards Joscelyn. 

“Will you and Hotspur take one more 
ride for me?” he said. “It was arranged 
that my mother should come in the coach 
from home this day. I should be grateful 
if you would ask the Rector to come also, 
and let him bring the chalice with him, for 
I would fain receive the sacrament for the 
last time.” 

Returning from this duty about noon on 
the 23rd, Joscelyn found his leader much 
weaker but in less pain. Indeed, throughout 
the afternoon Hampden was in such com- 
parative ease that he was able to have long 
interviews with his mother, and with his 
wife and children. Joscelyn for the most 
part was in the outer room, desperately 
holding his sorrow at arm’s length lest it 
should overwhelm him, restlessly going on 
errands which any of the servants would 
have undertaken, talking with Sir Robert 
Pye, who had that day come down with his 
wife from London, or listening to the con- 
versation between Dr. Spurstow, the chaplain 
of Hampden’s regiment, and Mr. Robert Len- 
thall, the new rector of Great Hampden. 
Late in the evening the Lady Letitia opened 
the door of the sick-room and beckoned to 
him. 

“Captain Heyworth,” she said, “my hus- 
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band would greatly like you to be present 
with us, and will you tell the Rector that 
the service had best take place at once.” 

Her wonderful self-command amazed Josce- 
lyn, who, thinking of her brief happiness and 
of her devotion to her husband, lost sight 
for the time of his own sorrow. Yet, after 
all, was it not almost enough joy to fall to 
the lot of any mortal to have inspired in the 
heart of a man like Hampden such love and 
trust that, on his deathbed, all anxiety for 
his orphaned children could be laid aside, so 
well assured was he that she would treat 
them precisely as though they were her 
own? 

The room was somewhat dimly lighted, 
and as they entered Joscelyn heard Hamp- 
den’s voice and noticed how much weaker 
it had grown. “Let him stay,” he was 
saying; “the child wishes it, and me- 
thinks thou art old enough to understand, 
Dick ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said little Richard, whose fair 
head nestled close to his father’s. The con- 
trast between the rosy-cheeked boy and the 
pale, sunken features of the dying man 
was very strange, and was all the more 
marked because the childish face was so full 
of sorrow, so clouded by misery, while the 
father’s face seemed already to have gained 
something of that peace, “the true end of 
war,” about which he had spoken as they rode 
from London. There were present besides 
the Rector, Dr. Spurstow, old Madam Hamp- 
den, the Lady Letitia, little Richard —Hamp- 
den’s eldest surviving son—his daughter 
Anne, Sir Robert Pye, and Arthur Goodwin. 
At first Joscelyn could only feel like one in 
a terrible dream. His eyes wandered from 
one to another in the sorrowful group, and 
he saw with a sort of dull pang how the 
flickering candlelight glanced on the bright 
steel armour, leaning now against the dark 
wainscot, and never again to be worn by 
Hampden. Collect and Epistle had fallen 
unheeded upon his ear: only the last words 
of the brief Gospel arrested him—“ But is 
passed from death into life.” Then once 
more he looked towards the dying man, and 
something in the simplicity of his quiet and 
unaffected devotion raised him into another 
atmosphere, and within his troubled heart 
life and strength faced death and. sorrow and 
triumphed. 

Afterwards, having embraced little Richard, 
Hampden motioned to Joscelyn to draw 
nearer and receive his last farewell. 

“God bless you,” he said faintly. “Bea 
friend to my boy. I pray that you and 
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Clemency may long be spared to serve the 
good cause.” 

For the last time Joscelyn looked into 
those deep, earnest eyes. Then he put his 
arm round the sobbing child and at old 
Madam Hampden’s suggestion led him out 
of the room, and only left him when, worn 
out with sorrow, Richard fell asleep in one 
of the upper rooms. As he came downstairs 
once more he met Arthur Goodwin in the 
passage. The tears were raining down the 
strong man’s face, but he struggled hard for 
composure. 

“IT think he will not speak again,” he said 
in a broken voice. ‘He is now as it were 
inasleep. Yet if there should be a return 
to consciousness I pray you to let me 
know.” 

Joscelyn promised to do so, but the long 
hours of the night wore on, and only an 
ominous stillness reigned in the sick-room. 
At last, about five o’clock in the morning of 
the 24th, a sound of galloping feet was heard 
in the High Street. Joscelyn, who was in 
the outer room with Dr. Spurstow, the chap- 
lain, went to the window to see what visitor 
came at this early hour. 

“Tis Dr. Giles, of Chinnor, an old friend 
of Colonel Hampden’s,” said Dr. Spurstow. 
** He comes too late.” 

They went to the door to receive the 
traveller, a burly, pleasant-looking country 
parson. 

“T bear a message of inquiry from the 
King,” he said: ‘ His Majesty bade me offer 
his surgeon to Mr. Hampden.” 

“The offer comes too late, sir,” said 
Joscelyn. 

“Ay,” said Dr. Spurstow, “he lies at the 
point of death.” 

The visitor was much overcome, but asked 
to see Hampden; and Joscelyn, having borne 
the news of his arrival to the Lady Letitia, 
ushered him into the sick-room. Dr. Giles, 
giving hurried greetings to the watchers, 
bent over his old friend and tried to rouse 
him by repeating the King’s words. But it 
was too late. The sound of the voice dis- 
turbed the dying patriot a little, a tremor 
ran through his powerful frame, his pale lips 
moved as though forming words which yet 
were never uttered. Had he perchance 
heard the message, and with a last effort of 
his habitual courtesy did he try to return 
his thanks? Or did his lips move in one of 
those pathetic and oft-repeated cries to God 
to save England from those who threatened 
her ancient liberties? No one would ever 
know. For the farewell he had spoken to 
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Arthur Goodwin proved to be his last utter- 
ance in this world. 

A few minutes later, sleeping as calmly as 
a tired child, John Hampden “ passed out of 
death into life.” 


ving learned from Professor Gardiner that the accounts 
of Hampden’s last moments given in almost all histories are 
now found to be incorrect, as they were based on Clough’s un- 
trustworthy Ling ay I have ignored them, and have ventured 
to assume that his friend Arthur Goodwin was, as he himself 
imagined, the last to speak with him. In Webb’s “‘ Memorials 
of the Civil War in Herefordshire ’’ the following letter is given 
from Arthur Goodwin to his daughter, Lady Wharton. “Iam 
now heere at Hampden in doinge the last duty for the deceased 
owner of it, of whome every honest man hath a share in the 
losse, and therefore will likewise in the sorrowe. . Allhis 
thoughts and endeavours of his life was zealously in for this 
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cause for God’s, which he continued in all his sickness, even to 
his death ; for all I can heere the last words he spake was to mee, 
though he lived six or seven howers after I came away as in a 
sleepe : truly J sme f (and I know you may easily be persuaded to 
it) he was a gallant man, an honest man, an able man, and take 
all, I know not to any man living second. God now in mercy 
hath rewarded him. . . . Ihave writtto London fora blacke 
suite, I pray let me begg of you a broad black ribbon to hange 
about my standard. . . . I would we could all lay it to heart, 
that takes aueg Ge best amongst us.’”” The Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire (who kindly showed me many tltings connected 
with his ancestor) still has in his possession a sixteenth-century 
chalice bearing the inscription “‘ From this cup John Hampden 
received the consecrated wine at the hands of Robert Lenthall, 
Rector of Great Hampden,” and as it appears from the church 
register that Lenthall was not formally inducted till the 30th 
Nov., 1643, but was apparently in charge of the parish in June, 
it may perhaps be fairly conjectured that the inscription on the 
chalice refers to Hampden’s last sacrament. The truth of the 
offer of one of the Royal Surgeons has been called in question, 
but I have preferred to give the King the benefit of the doubt.} 





EMPTY SHELLS. 
By tz Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


MPTY shells are, perhaps, 
the most enduring, sug- 
gestive, disappointing, 
and beautiful relics of 
life. When they have 
survived the grindings of 
prehistoric time they tell 
their story with a com- 


pleteness offered by no 
The scientist, indeed, will 
take an old bone or tooth, and build up 
a monster before our wondering and credu- 
lous eyes, showing its shape, habitat, and 


other remains. 


ways. But we have to call the machinery 
of imagination into play before we can 
picture the beast as it wallowed in its 
original slime and plucked the branches of 
potential coal. An empty shell, on the con- 
trary, gives us at once the (presumable) 
shape of the living creature it represents or 
represented. We don’t need to be told 
what it was like. The fish it covered had 
or had not reason to be pleased with the out- 
ward impression it produced; but the shell 
was its own, and such a representative of 
itself as the most unlearned could immedi- 
ately recognise as having been part of a living 
creature, shaped in such and such a fashion. 
The shell, too, is often complementary, and 
adds to the attraction of the fish. There are, 
of course, exceptions to this, as with the 
oyster, whose person is more pleasant to look 
at than his covering, and displays a plump 
softness in agreeable contrast to his rough 
coat. Most shell fish, however, cut a very 
poor figure when stripped of their habili- 
ments. Thewhelk, ¢.g., thoughithas notmuch 
to boast of in the way of dress, must be pain- 


fully conscious of its unattractiveness when 
laid naked on the coster’s board. But there 
are shells from sunny strands which almost 
coruscate with manifold colour and light, 
and yet shelter very homely little gentlemen, 
who, deprived of these gorgeous coats, are no 
finer to look at than the yellowest and ugliest 
dab of a bivalve sold in Whitechapel. Herein 
is an obvious allegory. Much indeed has 
been said by critics, and forgotten by wearers, 
about dress, but every man who eats an 
oyster might ask himself whether, if he were 
deprived of all external display, and judged 
fairly by his own merits, which of the two 
would pass the ordeal with most credit. On 
the other hand, many squat and flabby in- 
habitants of brilliant shells might well set 
forth the pretentious claims of some who own 
fine houses and gay clothing. Indeed, they 
are often valued for their outsides alone. 
They may have fancied fine things of them- 
selves in the dull society of jellyfish, but their 
many-tinted armour has charms for other 
eyes, when once they themselves have been 
squeezed or scraped out of it. Meanwhile 
the jellyfish have placidly passed on un- 
harmed. I wonder whether any wearers of 
really beautiful as well as costly dress, which 
has been fittingly admired because it is 
honestly admirable, have asked whether they 
have “set it off,” or it has “set off them.” 
It isa great pity that the advice of Polonius 
was addressed to a man instead of a woman, 
for whether a man be a fop or a scarecrow, 
the lines of his dress are much the same, and 
its three component parts retain the same 
names. Coats, waistcoats, and trowsers pre- 
serve their distinctiveness, however varied in 
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colour or material. There are now no hang- 
ing sleeves or slashed doublet known to the 
dandy. But what male mind can follow the 
changes which appear inthe shapeof awoman’s 
dress? It is not merely that this involves 
the knowledge of many (often new) names 
(not one man in a dozen could say off-hand 
what a “dolman” is), but the shapes, as is 
never the case with male attire, are deter- 
mined not merely by the cut of the outer 
visible garment, but by the understructure 
which it covers, and which from time to time 
wholly changes the outline of the female form. 
I give up any attempted reference to bonnets 
which crown the shifting fabric and shrink 
from expansive structures which dwarf the 
face, to scraps which half hide themselves in 
the wearer’s hair. I go back to shells which 
suggest the question whether they rightly 
represent their owners. Many indeed dis- 
play beauty which the animal they cover fails 
to supplement, and thus ungallantly remind 
us of some female robes; but even this com- 
parison is imperfect, since it would be neces- 
sary for a periwinkle to put on successively 
the clothing of a nautilus or lobster before 
we could admit that it was a fit representa- 
tive of shifting feminine fashion. 

To pass from human dress to the subject 
of dwellings I wonder what gratification a 
“new” man finds in taking up his place in 
an old shell, as when the successful inventor 
of a sewer-trap hires the towers of an im- 
poverished nobleman, sits in halls hung round 
with armour dinted in the field of Agincourt, 
and says his Sunday prayers in a chancel be- 
neath the cross-kneed monuments of ancient 
Templar heroes. He has the pleasure of 
seeing an historical address at the top of his 
letter paper when he writes to his office in 
Lombard Street, and when he returns from 
an occasional visit to his board-room, sees 
the turret flag raised above ancestral trees to 
announce that he is again in residence ; but 
he can hardly feel himself ‘at home,” how- 
ever surely his right of entry to the castle 
is secured by punctual rent. 

In this case indeed another animal is really 
introduced into the empty shell, and, so far 
as life depends upon sleep, claret, and mut- 
ton, it once more fills the covering which has 
been disused or deserted by its original in- 
habitant, but mostly an empty shell resents 
any attempt to utilise it again. We cannot 
entice or force another fish into its hollow 
space and reckon it once more among the 
living. We cannot reload cockles as we do 
cartridge-cases, and have them hot a second 
time. We can no more do this than we can 


bring flesh on old bones. And yet how often 
the attempt is made. We see antiquated 
forms employed to give shelter and shape to 
the last born thought. They retain much of 
their ancient beauty, they are assumed to be 
strong because they formerly gave strength, 
but we forget that they covered growth which 
has stopped, force which has grown feeble, 
and processes of vitality which have had their 
day and then come to an end. What shall 
we do with the shell? It seems a pity to 
despise, much more to destroy it. Can we 
have the courage to say, ‘‘ This is strong, but 
only a relic of life which has passed away. 
We will not try to thrust our fresh hopes 
into its enduring shape, but leave them to 
create a fresh one of theirown.” That course 
would be well with many an old form of 
words, legal, scientific, ecclesiastical. They 
cannot be used to fit the latest thoughts and 
ways of life which, though lately arisen, and 
seeming to need equipment and protection, 
must needs be left to grow their own crust 
around them, and thus find a shell which 
suits their special wants. The old shell had 
better be put upon the shelf, that, better than 
a mere ornament, it may serve as witness to 
departed life, and encourage us to believe 
that even the feeblest seeming birth will, if 
left to itself, gather around it material where- 
with to fulfil its course, till, in time, its life 
shall havedied out and other shapes of vitality 
arrive in their turn. Put the empty shell, 
the old formula, in your cabinet of relics 
which tell us how the world moves on, and 
teach us that living growth alone gives their 
value to successive forms of human custom, 
necessity, and usage. The old shell has done 
its work. Polish it, label it, and then dare 
to put it on the shelf. 

There comes, however, a time in its 
history when the end of its sheltering course 
has not quite arrived, but is drawing near. 
And there is need of exceptional discrimina- 
tion and courage whereby to think about, 
and take measures for, its being shelved. 
For a shell is not like a coat which grows old 
as well as its wearer. Long after the living 
animal has died it retains its shape, brilliancy 
and strength. And thus sometimes we are in 
possession of a form which remains unaltered 
while the purpose which it has served is 
giving way to change. In some instances 
we have no difficulty in perceiving its inutility 
and discarding it. When lucifer matches 
were invented we threw aside the old tinder- 
box and steel. These were as good as ever, 
but then became no longer useful, and now 
take their place among domestic curiosities. 
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When gunpowder was introduced the bow 
and arrow began to make way for the musket 
and bullet, presently to be superseded by the 
rifle and cartouch box. Thus the strong 
“Brown Bess” (with its ramrod, flint, and 
greasy cartridge) retired, and at length 
(though still formidably serviceable) was 
set aside. ‘There are many other cases in 
which invention has disqualified invention, 
thought pressed upon the heels of thought, 
and growth insisted on a repudiation of 
long-accepted forms, And where these are 
strong and sure to outlive their use, like 
shells, both perception and courage are 
needed to detect the decay of what they 
cover and so to accept the fact of their use- 
lessness as to lay them by and look for other 
shapes. This may be easy with tinder-boxes 
and cross-bows, but is hard when we have to 
deal with some formulas of belief, or insti- 
tutions which have long been regarded with 
respect. The dissolution of a society, the 
dropping of an honoured ceremonial or rite, 
stirs a sense of regret or even distress. We 
seem to be neglectful and ungracious tuwards 
a well-tried friend, and yet the conscious 
effort at retention ultimately compels us to 
let it go, and admit that its purpose is ful- 
filled. Though by an inevitable law “the old 
order changeth, giving place to new,” we are 
slow to allow that the shell is virtually empty 
and no longer worth the keeping, except as a 
watermark of belief or symbol of departed 
custom. We are reluctant of conviction that 
its day is past, that, like its vacant symbol on 
the beach, it is 


* Void of the little living will 
That made it stir on the shore.” 


We can hardly realise that its life is gone. 
“Shake one and it awakes; then apply its 
polished lips to your attentive ear, and it 
remembers its august abode, and murmurs as 
the ocean murmured there.” So we sometimes 
cannot bear to dismiss our faith in the relics 
of an ancient observance, and to believe that it 
isreallydead. Nevertheless, there are those 
which had better be laid with reverential de- 
cision on the shelf. ‘The floor of the world 
is littered with empty shells which many 
persist in cherishing as if they still repre- 
sented life. Many of them had indeed far 
better be wholly hidden away, and not merely 
reserved as relics. It is thus, indeed, with 
those which have enclosed ourselves. There 
Is a fitness in the choice of words with which 
we call the box of elm a “shell,” when we 
hide that of 2 familiar human life out of our 
sights. We accept mortal dissolution, and 
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are the more confirmed in so doing when we 
see how the sense of sacredness and respect is 
withheld from the mummy (that -brown 
empty shell) which has lasted longest. The 
little armoured fish upon the shore leaves a 
brilliancy behind it other than that of man ; 
whose light is of another sort. We fitly hide 
his covering away, and are indeed now freshly 
exercised in restoring it with speed to the 
dust from whence it comes, sending it maybe 
not up, but down, in a chariot of fire, or so 
laying it in the lap of mother Earth that she 
may take it soonest back into herself, when 
once the man himself has “ gone.” 

As we talk of empty shells the military 
reader may perhaps think soonest of those 
which have not grown around such force as 
they represent, but are first made, and then 
filled with life—or rather death. After 
these have (literally) discharged their duty 
and justified their aim, there is indeed no 
question about a preservation of their remains. 
The thing bursts with success if it succeeds 
at all, and loses its shape for ever when once 
it has fulfilled its purpose. Its emptiness is 
not seen after the end of its course, and 
though before this has been taken it may be 
called a “live” shell, it then represents only 
suspended animation. Its real life is short, 
and not merry, being displayed in a shriek 
and an explosion. And it might be well if 
some actors in the work of the world disap- 
peared as soon, when once their business had 
been done. If they could only be kept quiet 
till they were wanted, and then, after, we 
will say, a brilliant and effective burst, be 
found and heard no more, what a relief would 
come to the readers of legislative debates ! 

I wonder whether the filling of iron missiles 
ever stirs a thought in the mind of the peace- 
ful artificer who spends day after day pack- 
ing powder and bullets into the empty case. 
Does he ever forecast the purpose of his 
work, and realise the “battle, murder, and 
sudden death ” which he thus promotes, and 
for deliverance from which, if he be achurch- 
going craftsman, he prays Sunday after Sun- 
day? The peasant who sows seed in the 
field, and the tailor who stitches on his board, 
may reflect with complacency on their pro- 
vision of food and raiment for their kind, but 
the man who carefully stuffs the elements of 
destruction into the empty shell must surely 
sometimes think of what will be when his 
work comes into deadly use. He is taught 
indeed to be cautious in the handling of the 
materials before him, and yet probably he 
then thinks only of himself. A common 
mood. How many of us try to weigh the 
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ultimate effect of what we do and say? The 
compositor sits down to his “case” with a 
manuscript of Gospel truths or of poisonous 
lies before him, and without a thought about 
the meaning or value of his “ copy,” proceeds 
to make it into print that shall be launched 
into the world of men, and thus, like a crafts- 
man with his shell, may possibly fill the empty 
page with mischief deadlier than missiles of 
metal; but does the writer himself who 
claims the suggestive title of “author,” and 
who thus must needs consciously realise the 
aim of his pen, invariably ask himself whe- 
ther it points to good, or only gain? We 
hear of those who deliberately “dip their 
quills in gall,” and pause to c',00se the bitterest 
words they can summon to theirminds, buthow 
about the ordinary penmen and women who 
write no book to be printed, and say nothing 
to be set forth by reporter? Do they re- 
member that innocent-looking words may be, 
like little shells, primed with pain and mis- 
chief? We may wonder whether the work- 
man who loads the iron case ever forecasts 
the issue of his skill, but there need be no 
uncertainty in the outlook and intention of 
those who write, though it be only a letter. 
They can take care that the vacant sheet 
shall not hurt or destroy when it is filled, 
but become a missile of good-will, in which 
if there be even blame, it will be without a 
sting. Verbal shells indeed had better be 
altogether empty of sense than be coverings 
of bitterness and malice. 

When we talk of such as are void of mean- 
ing or life (the familiar example of these 
being seen on the sea-shore), what I have 


said about books and writings may suggest * 


to us that many are found elsewhere than on 
the sandy beach, and in other shapes. They 
are, ¢.g., stored and prized in the libraries of 
those who collect “bindings” which hold 
nothing worth preservation, and may justly 
be called “empty shells.” I was talking the 
other day with an eminent buyer of old 
books, when he said, “I don’t care what they 
are, so long as they are curiously bound. 
These fetch the highest prices.” How vexa- 
tious it must be to the ghost of an ancient 
author when he looks along some shelves of 
the house he haunts and sees his productions 
not only preserved but carefully adorned ; 
and then has his pride thus dashed. What 
perversely exceptional value the labour of 
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some brains may thus come to acquire! The 
binding would certainly not be there unless 
the book had been written, any more than 
the shell which encloses the fish. But how 
provoking subsequent personal depreciation 
must be to the animal, whether author or 
fish, who naturally thinks more of itself 
than of its covering! How many volumes 
owe their exceptional value to what was 
quite apart from the writer’s mind, or to 
something which he would have corrected 
had he noticed it. -There are those who 
highly esteem a copy of even the Holy 
Scriptures themselves, not because it is well 
printed and thus easy to be read, but for 
some printer’s blunder, or for the sake of the 
boards in which it is bound. We never 
know what value may not be put on what 
we do. The scored and blotted manuscript 
of a famous poet’s ode which escapes the 
waste basket of birth after its fair duplicate 
has been made, sells for a hundred times as 
much as its most accurately printed copy, 
and the most foolish collection of pages ever 
filled by the most worthless writer ma 
become a prize for which buyers outed 
if only it be beautifully hand-bound and 
“tooled.” The worst of it is that even if, 
with forecasting eye, a living author clothes 
his work in costly dress, he may have to 
wait for at least a hundred years before 
it wins a cherished place on a collector's 
shelf. 

It is much the same with some old armour, 
only in this case the first wearer had probably 
his worth appreciated at once in the bygone 
battle of life. But mostly the man himself 
and his deeds drop into the obscurity of the 
past, and no one knows the name of him 
whose brave heart beat under the battered 
breastplate, or whose eyes leoked out from 
the helmet which represents the head-piece 
of the medieval “common” soldier, and now 
hangs in the ancient hall, or gratifies the 
visitors of a museum. Whatever the future 
of empty shells, whether artificial, such as 
armour, clothes, word-enclosing speech and 
books, or natural, such as grow around @ 
life, the one business of the owner, author, 
or wearer is to see to the worth of what these 
cover while they live, leaving the shells to 
the curiosity or concern of such as come 
when they themselves have done their work 
and gone away. 
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By Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.G.S., F.L.S., ee. 


N° county in England contains more 
numerous examples of ancient domestic 
architecture than Suffolk. Although it is a 


part of England that was little affected by 
civil wars or rebellions—and perhaps it is 
on this account that the memorials of a past 
time exist in such a well-preserved condition 
—the fashion of the moated homestead estab- 
lished itself there as elsewhere. The Wars of 
the Roses had begotten a feeling of deep 
unrest, so that every country gentleman's 
home was partly fortified, and frequently 
surrounded by a moat, crossed only by a 
drawbridge, which could easily be lifted at 
night or whenever danger threatened. The 
custom, which ranges from Henry VII. to 
the days of James, naturally lost in the 
course of time more and more of its real 
significance. 

Many of the smaller moated halls were 
built as the seats of wealthy Flemish mer- 
chants who sought refuge in this country. 
Before their time England was a _ wool- 
producing country like Australia, and we 
exported it chiefly to Flanders. The eastern 
counties and particularly Suffolk produce the 
best sheep, and the sagacious Flemings came 
over to Norfolk and Suffolk, bringing their 
workmen with them to manufacture their 
goods on the spot where the raw material 
grew, instead of having it sent to them 
across the sea, burdened with the risk and 
expense of carriage. They built their homes 


in places which now seem solitary, but which 
four hundred years ago were at no great 
distance from the flourishing villages, in 
which theirskilled Flemish workmen produced 
the fabrics which commercially restored Eng- 
land from the prostrating effects of the 
Wars of the Roses. 

I have little doubt myself that not a few 
of these ancient halls were moated, not so 
much because a moat was required, as a 
sort of copy of the stronger older medizval 
castles of the great nobles. To that extent, 
therefore, these arrangements were very 
similar to the rockeries and toy-cannons that 
we see in the few square yards of garden 
in front of a suburban villa. The moats 
surrounding them would have been of little 
use for defensive purposes in spite of the 
raising of their drawbridges, although in 
some instances, as in Little Wenham Hall, in 
the opening illustration, the exterior is loop- 
holed for defence. The wealthy merchants 
who mainly erected these halls were intensely 
conservative, although in the eastern counties 
there may have been a geological reason for 
their architecture. These ancient halls are 
usually built of Flemish bricks, at least 
Flemish in form, but that was possibly due 
to the fact that neither in Flanders nor in 
the eastern counties is there any stone, so an 
artificial kind had to be manufactured out of 
burnt clay into the shape of bricks. 

Here and there the gateway inserted is 
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Parham Hall and Gateway, near Framlingham, 


of Caen stone, perhaps a relic of an older 
Gothic period, as at Parham Hall, near 
Framlingham. In Little Wenham Hall, 
near Hadleigh, there is much interior and 
something of exterior Gothic work. The 
latter is perhaps the oldest specimen ot 
domestic architecture in England, some parts 
of it dating from the reign of Henry III. It 
is a museum of internal early Gothic archi- 
tecture, but has degenerated in the course of 
its long history from being the home of 
notable families, such as the Brewses (read 
and spelt in various ways), and Thurstons 
(whose monuments and brasses crowd the 
adjacent picturesque little church), first into 
a farm-house, and now what is practically a 
ranary. 

The Suffolk brick-earths contain a large 
quantity of iron, which produces that lovely 
red colour in the modern bricks on account of 
which they are sought after, not only all over 
England, but even in other parts of the world, 
where money is no consideration. What is 
better, their tones deepen and mellow with 
age, they readily absorb and readily give out 
again the rain which patters against them, 
so that in our East Anglican ancient brick 
halls their south and north-western sides as 
well as their tiled roofs are usually clad with 
rich upholstery of grey, yellow, and orange- 
coloured lichens, brilliant enough in the 
sunshine to dazzle even the cultivated colour 





sense of the artist. The mortar between the 
courses of the bricks has in time given way, 
and has retreated far enough for the bricks 
to stand out in low relief, for the lime has 
been attacked by chemical as well as weather 
action; but the interstices between these 
bricks are a capital ground for the botanist. 
There he will find ferns which are seldom 
found elsewhere in Suffolk, to wit, the 
maidenhair spleenwort, the rue-leaved fern, 
and perhaps one or two still rarer species. 
The brick tiles of the roofs are not only 
lichen-clad, but are also the garden ground 
of house-leek, yellow stone-crop, three-leaved 
saxifrage, whitlow-grass, and banks of green 
mosses, each appearing in its proper season. 
Beneath the arches of the stone and brick 
bridges which have replaced the older draw- 
bridges there is a garniture of hart’s-tongue 
fern, running not only into size but into 
varieties. Be sure that on the shadiest sides 
of these ancient brick halls there will be 
found an abundant festoonery of ivy-leaved 
snapdragon, and perhaps on the tops of the 
oldest parts of the strong walls enclosing 
the large gardens, which were necessary In 
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those ancient days when the dwellers therein 
had to cultivate everything for themselves 
except wines, there may be found growing 
that rare plant, umbellated chickweed. Many 
a time have I seen eminent botanists borrow- 
ing chairs and step-ladders and climbing 
thereon diligently to search for it. Their 
delighted look on finding one specimen only 
a couple of inches high would have made a 
modern unsympathetic observer imagine he 
had broken the bank at Monte Carlo. 

The zo- 
ology of 
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behind the hall. Naturalists are aware that 
both pike and carp can individually live 
perhaps longer than any other kinds of fishes. 
Being confined to what we call coarse fish, 
the culinary skill of the lady-dwellers in 
these moated houses was directed to making 
the most of them. Hence the comparatively 
large number of receipts still lingering in 
our cookery books for preparing carp, pike, 
and perch for the table, although few people 
care to try the result twice. The carp, 
coarse in 
texture 





these ancient 
moats is as 
deeply inte- 
resting as 
their botany. 
Therein 
lounge about 
pike and 
carp which 
may be a 
century old. 
The former 
running to 
twenty-five 
and thirty 
pounds 
weight and 
the latter to 
eight and 
nine. This 
fact I can 
verify be- 
cause I have 
had to take 
museum 
casts of them 
for my own 
purpose. In 
pre- Refor- 
mation times 
fish- ponds 
were as 
necessary to 
a country house as a kitchen garden is now. 
There were the Fridays all through the year 
when nothing but a fish diet was allowed, 
and the forty days of Lent. In short, the 
dietary menu dictated by the Church extended 
over one-fourth of the entire year. In the 
eastern counties, particularly where there are 
no salmon and trout streams, it was important 
to have stews and moats, where pike, carp, 
perch and still coarser fish could breed, grow 
fat, and be utilised for the table. The fish 
were as regularly fed from the oriel windows 
which overlooked the moat as the doves 








Kentwell Hall, Sudbury. 


though its 
flesh may be 
and muddy 
in flavour, 
can, never- 
theless, if 
stewed in 
wine, be con- 
verted into 
a palatable 
viand, as 
everyone 
who has 
tramped 
along the 
French and 
German vil- 
lages border- 
ing the larger 
rivers is 
aware. 
Moreover, 
it should be 
remembered 
there was no 
battue shoot- 
ing, and that 
one of the 
main sports 
of the day 
was to angle 
directly out 
of the win- 
dows into the moat beneath, where the 
deluded fish gathered together in the hope 
of an extra breakfast or dinner. Every- 
thing caught went into the pot, and the 
bigger the fish the greater the excitement, 
so that la péche was a necessary sport in 
moated houses, when the water was not sealed 
by ice. It was even common during hard 
frosts to break holes in the ice beneath the 
windows to angle through, where the crowds 
of fishes would naturally gather for air and 
light. It can hardly be wondered at, there- 
fore, that these moats, wholly or in part, 
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Crows Hall, near Debenham. 


have survived the halls; and in not a few 
cases I could mention a number of small 
country farms, of comparatively modern 
date, which occupy the sites of far more 
ancient seats, where the dwelling has been 
continuously surrounded by the still-existing 
moat. Boss Hall, near Ipswich, is a good 
example, but fifty more might be instanced. 

These moated halls and granges vary as 
greatly in their sizes as they do in the order 
of their antiquity, but as a rule the older 
they are the smaller is their dwelling capacity. 
Compare Little Wenham Hall; for instance, 
with the still magnificent Rushbrooke Hall, 
near Bury St. Edmunds, and Helmingham 
Hall, about six miles from Ipswich. The 
former possesses only four rooms and a 
chapel—and Crows Hall is only a little 
larger—whilst in the two latter there is 
space enough to wander half a day. 

The art of these ancient moated houses is 
chiefly represented, as far as pictures go, from 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign to the end of 
Charles II. So-called Knellers, Lelys, and 
one or two other secondary court painters 
were much in request, so there smile upon 
you in the capacious halls and from the walls 
of the broad oak staircases, large-eyed, be- 
wigged men, and beautiful be-frizzed women. 
As a rule the carving, until that debased 
form of art called pargetting came into 
existence, belongs to an earlier period. The 
Flemings were very fond of wood-carving in 
low relief, as the panelled wood-work of 


and halls still indicates, 
This love of wood-cary. 
ing even flowed to the 
outsides, ornamenting 
the weather boards, &e, 
Their quick-witted Eng. 
lish neighbours soon 
picked up the trick, and 
in early Reformation 
times turned it to con- 
siderable caricatural 
account in the carved 
kingposts of the street 
corners. Early English 
wood-carving is inti- 
mately associated with 
the introduction of the 
art into England by 
the Flemings. One of 
the best examples | 
know is at Crows Hall, 
near Debenham, where 
there is a splendid 
over-mantel, and the 
noble room of the “ancient house” at Ips- 
wich. Indeed, anybody visiting the oldest 
parts of Ipswich town in and about St. Cle- 
ments will be astounded to find the vast 
quantity of external art treasures belonging 
to this ancient period so lavishly displayed. 
In one or two instances are precious speci- 
mens of high wood-carving skill. Un- 
fortunately within the last few years the 
large cast-net of plutocracy has been thrown 
over nearly all the ancient moated dwellings 
in Suffolk possessed of carved woodwork, 
and the spoil has been carried away and 
built up into the smoke-rooms and billiard- 
rooms of opulent Vandals. Thank heaven, 
a few oases in the desert still remain, such 
as Mondistield, within a few picturesque 
miles of Bury St. Edmunds, still partially 
moated and trimly lawned, better described 
than any words of mine can do in Edna 
Lyall’s delightful book, “In the Golden 
Days.” She is the niece of the present occu- 
pant, and the minstrel gallery down which 
the boy Hugo climbed, as well as the battle 
piece, not only exist as Miss Lyall describes 
them, but are now esteemed literary trea- 
sures. The last time I was there it was in 
company with the Rev. Dr. Hinde, and we 
were searching about for rare plants in the 
crevices of the old brick bridge. Bury St. 
Edmunds is the best centre I know of for 
exploring the most stately and best-preserved 
of our Suffolk moated halls. Only three 
miles away is Rushbrooke Hall, a still m- 
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habited home, possessed of a ghost. The 
exterior is a delightful study in greys to an 
artistic student. The interior is literally 
crowded with portraits, for our Elizabethan 
ancestors regarded the fine arts exactly from 
the same standpoints as the country joskins 
do photographers, that is, as the only avail- 
able means of handing down to posterity 
admirable presentments of their esteemed 
selves. 

Rambling in and out of these old historic 
mansions, there is abundant play for thought- 
fulhumour. Therein danced in the gavotte 
of life persons whose names are historic, but 
many of whom have left nothing else behind. 
Here, for instance, of Rushbrooke Hall, an 
old Elizabethan building, one of the chief 
things to be said is that in 1571 the owner, 
Sir Robert Jermyn, feasted the queen and 
the French ambassadors on two different 
occasions. We are further informed that 
with the aforesaid courtesy they stood mar- 
vellously contented. 

Helmingham Hall, the seat of Lord Tolle- 
mache, is doubtless the finest example of a 
moated house, not only in Suffolk but in all 
England. With antiquarian scrupulosity the 
existing drawbridge has been raised every 
night for three hundred years past. The 
moat is crowded with ancient fish, perhaps as 
old as the moat. The Tollemaches are per- 
haps the oldest family in England. They 
were Saxon nobles before William the Con- 
queror came, and they managed in some 
way or other to keep their possessions even 
whilst the Doomsday Book was drawn up. 
The Saxon name in the latter book is 
written Toelmag ; it appears over and over 
again during the civil 
wars as Tollemag. It is 
seldom that the energy 
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artistic, and antiquarian treasures, the equal 
of which is, perhaps, not to be seen even at 
South Kensington. The antiquity of the 
Tollemache family may be gathered from the 
fact that at their ancient ancestral seat, 
within six miles, at Bentley, which they held 
before the Conquest, the following lines are 
inscribed upon the old manuscript : 


“ When William the Conqueror reign’d with great fame, 
Bentley was my seat, and Tollemache my name.”’ 


The interior of Helmingham Hall is even 
better preserved than the exterior, although 
both go back to the time of Henry VIL. 
Within its capacious walls and compartments 
Queen Elizabeth stayed for nearly a week, in 
the year 1561, leaving behind her, as a gift 
to her host, her lute and spinet. They have 
been preserved in a glass case ever since. The 
park is one of the largest in Suffolk, the 
church standing within its enclosure in one 
corner, being really a mausoleum of the 
Tollemache family, in which their virtues for 
five hundred years back have been recorded. 
The park is famous for its noble oaks, and 
as a good road runs round it, Helmingham 
Hall, owing to its convenient distance from 
Ipswich, is a favourite place for local cyclists 
to wheel to and work round home. 

If I were asked which of our Suffolk halls 
on asmaller scale was best preserved, I should 
unquestionably answer Kentwell, only a mile 
or so from one of the largest and most pic- 
turesque villages, Long Melford. Since Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, from which period it dates, 
its tenants have been men of artistic tastes, 
and the present owner, Captain Bence, is 
famous not only for his knowledge, but for 





of a great family lasts for 
a thousand years, but in 
this instance the vitality 
of the old house is proved 
by the fact that its 
modern representatives 
are engaged in a leading 
and profitable industry in 
Ipswich town. 

Any visitors to the 
latter picturesque old 
borough could not do 
better on a fine day than 
take a drive round to 
Helmingham Park, to 
which admission could be 
readily procured. It is 
crowded with literary, 


Gedding Hall. 
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Helmingham Hall, near Ipswich. 


his collection of old prints, one of the finest, 
not only in the Eastern Counties but in all 
England. Even before the visitor arrives at 
the hall he cannot help being impressed 
by the approach to it, which is along a noble 
avenue of lime-trees nearly a mile in length. 

Weverston Hall was formerly moated, al- 
though only a few traces now appear. 
Broughton, Stansted, and Wetherdon Halls, 


all converted into modern farm-houses, are in 
the same condition. 

There is frequently a fine flavour of per- 
sonal occupancy about these ancient dwell- 


ings. For instance, Wetherdon Hall was 
formerly one of the seats of the Waldegrave 
family, and Playford Hall, about four miles 
from Ipswich, now occupied by Mr. G. E. 
Crisp, the well-known antiquary, was the 


home of the Feltons, and afterwards the 
abode of Thomas Clarkson, the emancipator 
of slaves. Clarkson lies in the quietly pic 
turesque little churchyard hard by, where 
there is a monolith to his memory ; and in 
the lovely cottage situated in the green 
lane not fifty yards off Sir George Bidell 
Airey worked at and wrought out his pro- 
blems for more than a quarter of a century. 

Gossiping of these quaint ancestral homes, 
one is tempted to linger over Gedding Hall, 
about five miles from Stowmarket, Pack- 
ham Hall, Kentwell Hall, and half a score 
of other places that come vividly to the 
memory; but the limits of space forbid. 
Let it suffice that we have glanced at a few 
of the old houses which make Suffolk so 
interesting to the wayfarer. 


Rushbrooke Hall, near Bury St. Edmunds. 
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By JAMES O’NEILL, tate Petvate in tHe Frencu Army ENGAGED ry Tonquin. 


[Tc HAT was not her name; of 

W course not! but as she always 

carried a box of quinine pills 

in her pocket, as ammunition 

against the attacks of fever, to 

which everyone was subject, and as her real 

name was Sister Théodosie, we fell into the 

habit of calling her “ Ma Sceur Quinine.” It 

was not an appropriate name at all, for 

uinine as a medicine is most bitter ; and 

Sister Théodosie was quite devoid of that 
quality. . 

I saw her for the first time in the fall of 
1890. I was at Ha-Noi, in Tonquin, and 
while I was visiting a comrade who was ill 
at the hospital, she came in to give him his 
daily dose of quinine. A very tall woman 
with a strongly marked face, a face which in 
its outlines reminded me of the portraits we 
see of the “world-worn Dante,” except that 
her smile was not grim like his, but sweet 
and motherly. I was startled a little by 
her voice; she must have been at least 
fifty years of age, and yet her voice somehow 
gave you the impression of youth, it was so 
clear and ringing. I think if it had not been 
for the kindness beaming from her eyes— 
clear grey eyes which also spoke of youth 
and strength—that I should have feared her 
a little ; but it was only her nose which sug- 
gested that, and she had not spoken a dozen 
words before I was charmed. All I had 
hitherto heard of French Sisters of Charity 
seemed to be contradicted. Sceur Théodosie 
was certainly not of their type; but rather 
was she of the class of French Nuns, which 
is quite different ;—to say clearly what I 
mean, she was certainly a lady of birth and 
good breeding ; her scant black habit and 
ugly cap could not hide that fact; it was 
palpable in all she said and did. 

She asked where my post was, and bade 
me beware of falling ill, for there was little 
room then in the hospital. I promised to 
take heed, and she went on to another 
patient, while I turned to my friend and 
questioned him about her. He shared my 
admiration, and began to tell me what he 
had heard, but I quickly saw that he was 
too weak to continue, so I said I would 
return the next day to hear the end of his 
story. 

The next day, however, came the order 
for me to return to my post, so I forgot for 
atime my interest in Scour Théodosie. A 


year later, in spite of her advice to me, I fell 
ill, and was sent again to the hospital at Ha- 
Noi. I was pleased to find she was still 
there, only as she had been elected Mother 
Superior of her Order, I saw but little of 
her. Yet one day I saw her speaking with a 
legionary whom I knew slightly, and I lost 
no time in asking him about her. His face 
brightened, and with enthusiasm he began : 
“What? Ma Scur Quinine? You may 
well ask about her ; she is wne grande dame, 
and no mistake!” “Yes, I see that,” I 
returned, “but do you know anything of 
her life? How long she has been in Ton- 
quin, and soon?” “No, I know but little ; 
I have only heard a word here and a word 
there ;—but I know how she gained the cross; 
it is her last decoration—why, I was with 
her then myself—listen.” And so it was 
that I heard the following facts :—She had 
been sent to Tonquin by her Order (Sisters 
of St. Paul de Chartres) during the first part 
of the French campaign. She had assisted 
at the defence of Tuyen-Quan, where perhaps 
the most serious resistance was made by the 
Annamites against the French invasion. 
There, by her courage and fortitude, she won 
the military medal. Fora year or two she 
cared for the sick and wounded at the Tuyen- 
Quan hospital, and later she went to Ha-Noi. 
. . . Lao-Kai, on the east bank of the Song- 
Koi,—i.e., Red-river—is a French post, 
farthest north, being in fact on the boundary 
line which separates Tonquin from Yun-nau ; 
it is occupied by a company of the foreign 
legion, is perhaps more important than Lang- 
Son, a larger post, also on the border, for it 
guards the chief water-way through Tonquin, 
namely, the Red River, and consequently it 
is always well fortified. Owing to its great 
distance from Ha-Noi, and the difficulties of 
the route, it was found necessary to establish 
a hospital there, so that the legionaries need 
not be obliged to go down to Ha-Noi each 
time they required medical care. But there 
was a drawback ; someone was wanted who 
could train and teach Annamite “boys ” to 
act as nurses and infirmarians. There were 
two or three doctors at Lao-Kai, but the work 
of a hospital needed a superintendent, at 
least while it was being established. When 
the question reached Ha-Noi, Sister Théo- 
dosie volunteered to go. The doctors at. Ha- 
Noi thought to deter her by describing the 
difficulty of the journey ; but what of that ? 
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Had she not come to Tonquin for the purpose 
of helping in the work? Certainly from 
what was possible she would not hold back. 
And so she started. 

The doctors had not exaggerated the diffi- 
culties nor the dangers of the route. It 
was the dry season, and the chaloupes (river 
steamboats) could not ascend the Red River 
farther than Hong-Hoa, and the rest of the 
way must be made in a junk; so at Hong- 
Hoa she was met by an escort of twelve 
legionaries, and in a large Chinese junk the 
difficult part of the journey began. Oriental 
races are used to sitting or squatting on the 
floor, and even when they stand up, they are 
usually so short in stature that their heads 
never strike against the roof of a junk ; but 
for Europeans the Chinese junk is the most 
awkward, disagreeable means of travel which 
one can imagine ; and then consider that it 
takes at least a month for a junk to go from 
Hong-Hoa to Lao-Kai! The news of Sister 
Théodosie’s coming was telegraphed from 
post to post, and as far up as Yen-Bay she 
was able to pass the night in safety, but from 
Yen-Bay all the posts are farther apart, re- 
quiring two or three days to go from one to 
the other, and then began the real danger 
and discomfort of the journey. Of course 
there was her escort of a dozen legionaries, but 
what would they be able to do should they be 
attacked by pirates? Not one of them but 
would defend her with his life, but still . . . 
It was fine to see how they checked them- 
selves in her presence. They not only felt 
the importance of their responsibility, but 
they felt as well the influence of one good 
woman, and showed their reverence of her 
by refraining from their usually loose conver- 
sations whenever she was within ear-shot. 

Legionaries are gathered from all sorts and 
conditions of men, and out of all nations. In 
France they are generally regarded as an 
army of brigands, but Sister Théodosie, who 
saw what they can do and be on a serious 
occasion, conceived a vast respect for them. 
France, too, when she has a serious affair 
with pirates in Tonquin, or enemies else- 
where, never fails to send the legionaries “ en 
avant.” Afterwards she is inclined to give 
the honour of a victory to her other regi- 
ments, which may be only natural ; but the 
legionaries are not deceived by it; their 
bravery is known and recorded, and they 
dare not belie it. ‘‘ Noblesse oblige” is the 
motto they act on without being aware of 
Be bi eis 
A man will do much to gain worldly ad- 
vantage and renown. Self-interest may lead 
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him to endure great hardships, and to go in 
the way of dangers—nay, he will even face 
death if he can see a sufficient reward for it, 
only he must feel sure of his reward, else he 
is likely to draw back. But here, now, was 
a woman who had renounced all earthly 
honours and rewards, going willingly to 
endure discomfort and to face death ; going 
alone into a wild country, among unknown 
people, to gain nothing, but—to do her duty, 

hat if Manon and others after him have 
found that nothing in the world is exempt 
from self-love ; that from the hopes of a 
recompense arise all our good actions ; that 
the greatest sacrifices have for motive some- 
thing to be gained? That is a doubtful 
doctrine, and surely not to be applied to this 
heroic action of Sister Théodosie. 

They had passed Pho-lu, a post occupied 
by native soldiers, and the last one before 
Lao-Kai. So far all had gone well ; safely, 
that is, for they had seen no signs of pirates, 
and, as the junk was moored each night some 
feet from the shore, there had been no danger 
from tigers or other wild animals. At Pho- 
lu the Doi (native sergeant), had spoken of a 
band of pirates which had passed up the 
river the day before, and he warned the 
legionaries, but had not persuaded them to 
delay the journey. The coolies (who pro- 
pelled the sister’s junk, punted it along, that 
is, with long bamboo poles) had had a hard 
day’s work ; there had been rapids to pass, 
and to bring the junk over them had greatly 
taxed their strength, so about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, with the Sister’s permission, 
they moored the junk to a sandbank on the 
right-hand shore, and were resting. Mean- 
while the legionaries were gathering a pro 
vision of dry bamboos with which to make a 
fire. Suddenly, without warning, the sound 
of a rifle shot rang across the river, and a 
coolie who was sitting on the roof of the 
junk rolled off into the water, whereupon 
the other coolies began to scream and cry 
out, “ Yack, yack, il y en a yack !” (Pirates, 
pirates, there are pirates!) The Sister 
emerged from the interior of the junk and 
commanded “ Zem /” (silence). In an instant 
all the legionaries were there, ready with 
their rifles to return the fire. The jungle 
which grew along the opposite side of the 
river hid the pirates from sight, but the “ feu 
de salve” made by the legionaries in the 
direction from which the first shot had come 
was answered by loud cries and shouting 
which left no doubt as to their presence. The 
firing from both sides lasted about five 
minutes, when one legionary was killed and 
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two were wounded. Sister Théodosie, who 
had had good practice at Tuyen-Quan, bound 
up the wounds, and the firing continued. 
Another legionary was shot through the 
breast, and it seemed that the end of them 
all was imminent, when the Sister com- 
manded a retreat. Leaving the junk, and 
turning to fire as they went, they pushed a 
path through the bamboos up on to the bank 
of the river, and found themselves on the 
edge of a swamp, in which rice had once 
grown; on the opposite side of it was a 
mountain covered with wild banana and 
stunted palm trees. Their safety was best 
assured if they could reach that mountain, 
only how to get the Sister over the swamp 
was the question. Quick as thought, two of 
the stoutest legionaries had given their guns 
to their comrades, and, crossing hands, had 
made a “chair” on which, without hesitation, 
the Sister placed herself. As she put her 
arms around their necks, he on the left saw 
blood dripping from her sleeve, “O m 

Sister,” he cried, “ you are wounded!” “No, 
no, it is nothing at all,” says she, and in they 
wade with their burden ; not a light burden 
either, only they do not notice that, and all 
are soon over. They crouch under a clump 
of banana trees, while two keep watch at the 
edge of the swamp. For some time the 
pirates continue firing, and then all is quiet. 
Sister Théodosie turned back her sleeve and 
disclosed an ugly flesh wound above the 
elbow ; they bound it up as best they could, 
and sat there waiting. It was soon decided 
to remain where they were till the next 
morning, and then to see if the junk was 
still where they had left it. To continue 
their route on foot was not to be thought of ; 
they were still two days from Lao-Kai, and 
except by the river there was no practicable 
road ; moreover, all their victuals were still 
in the junk. What a night it was! The 
legionaries found it no new experience, but 
the Sister and the two who were wounded 
suffered exceedingly. No one thought of 
sleeping, and even apart from their anxiety 
there were mosquitoes,and gnats, and leaches, 
all sufficient to keep them awake. For a time 
they did not venture to make a fire, but as 
one of the coolies declared he saw the eyes of 
a tiger shining in the darkness, they gathered 
sticks and dry bamboos and set a light to 
them, so as to guard against this new danger ; 
it served as well to keep away some of the 
annoying insects. The next morning at 
daybreak two legionaries went down to the 
shore and soon returned with the good news 
that the junk was still there untouched, and 


that there was no sign of pirates. Cautiously 
they left their retreat, and, as the evening 
before, they made a “chair” for the Sister 
and carefully recrossed the swamp with her, 
and in a short time they were continuing 
their journey. From the medicine chest 
they took salves and bandages and dressed 
the Sister’s wound, she directing how it 
should be done ; then she helped to bind up 
the wounds of the two soldiers. Their 
report was serious. Three killed, counting 
the coolie, and three wounded ; but had they 
not retreated their loss would undoubtedly 
have been greater. On they went, and late 
in the afternoon of the following day the 
came in sight of the citadel of Lao-Kai. All 
the soldiers, officers and men, of the garrison 
met them at the landing and escorted them 
in triumph to the new hospital building. 
Several Kongois (native women) were in 
waiting, to show the Sister where she was 
to be lodged. How everyone shouted her a 
welcome, you may imagine, for here, now, 
probably for the first time since the world 
began, was a European woman at Lao-Kai, 
and when the story of the pirates’ attack 
was told, and it was learned that she was 
wounded, cries of “ Vive La Seur Théodosie /” 
rang throughout the citadel, and the enthu- 
siasm lasted for days. She was several 
months in arranging and organising the 
work of the hospital, and then she went back 
to Ha-Noi. The return journey, as far as 
Yen-Bay, was made in a junk, even as she 
had come, only in going down with the 
current of the river the speed was more than 
doubled. At Yen-Bay she found a chaloupe 
waiting to take her the rest of the way, so 
that though she had been thirty days in 
going, she came back in about ten days. A 
few weeks after she returned, she learned 
that by her bravery and devotion she had 

ained the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Phas it is that the world acknowledges and 
seeks to reward as wonderful qualities which, 
in those who have renounced the world for 
God, become mere matter of course—every- 
day matter of duty. 

To Sceur Théodosie, seeking “the white 
robe and the palm,” the cross of the Legion 
of Honour was probably but a momentary 
pleasure ; nor is it likely that her election as 
Mother Superior, which took place imme- 
diately afterwards, pleased her much more. 

Such are the facts, as accurately as I can 
remember them, which my comrade told me 
concerning this noble woman. For my part 
I never called her “Ma Soeur Quinine” after 
that ; I called her “ La Mere Révérendissime.” 





A THORNY SUBJECT. 
By W. ANDERSON SMITH. 


UT it in the garden— 
it is good for slugs.” 
Our directions 
were carried out, 
and yet, in spite of 
wire-netting and 
anti-rabbit arrange- 
ments, it could not 

be seen next day. 
We muttered, 

“Where could the 

critter have gone 
to?” and took no more thought as to its 
movements. 

Two days after, having ascended the 
wooded knoll in a meditative mood, with 
hands in pockets and mind still farther away, 
we were aware of a presence. 

That, being aware of a presence, is a strange 
feeling not always easily accounted for, even 
when, as in this case, it was no ghostly 
visitor. Yet the gloaming was approaching, 
and, if anything eerie were about the grace- 
ful knoll, it ought to be making up its ill- 
regulated mind to show itself. For a time 
we allowed our sight to drift dreamily along 
the ridges of Kingairloch, behind which the 
sun was sinking in disorderly array, as if 
it were drawing its night garment over its 
ordinary rig, in that peculiar state of mental 
obfuscation denoted by its very red nose. 
We circle around the horizon, from the slope 
over “Mary’s Well” to the bare scaur over 
Loch Arkaig. Lazily we follow the blacken- 
ing hills of Appin to the Ben that laughs at 
Loch Creran, and weeps plentifully into Glen 
Etive. 

What is that little terrier 
about ? 

The peculiarity of the animal 
is, that it never gives tongue 
except at a beggar. It might 
hunt up anything from a hare 
to an elephant, but would not 
bark at it. If it were not 
thoroughbred, with a pedigree 
as long as one’s arm, we should 
set it down as the lengthened 
product of a poacher’s careful 
training. 

Let us see what it has got 
now! And so we dawdle 
through the long grass to find 
“the presence” in the shape of 





a hedgehog. The dog does not at all under- 
stand its capture—if capture it can be called 
when all the terrier can do is to roll it over 
with its paws. Every dog, however thorough- 
bred, cannot “open” a hedgehog, and we 
fear it will require habit, as well as pluck, 
before they will take to it kindly. We carry 
piggy down and lay it on the gravel walk, 
but it does not repay any amount of patience 
in waiting, and we ultimately send it back 
unopened to the garden enclosure. 

But again it escapes ! and we wonder what 
can have been the great objection to the 
well-filled garden, or the greater attraction 
outside, that withdrew it from our observa- 
tion? All we know is, that it is off! 

Another day elapses, and there is a general 
beating-up through the underwood for eggs. 
Without any attempt on our part to play 
“ John Grumlie,” the hens are laying away, 
and the sharpest eyes in the household are 
searching every nook and cranny. 

About halfway up the wooded slope, under 
the shade of a tree, but not really under the 
root, is a great heap of leaves and gathered 
moss. Can ducks or hens have chosen this 
spot for a joint incubation? The discoverer 
pounces upon it with avidity, and rashly 
pulls the top from the gathered coil. There 
lay the secret of the hedgehog’s escape ! 

Four youngsters, with well-developed 
spines, lay in the snug retreat, beside the 
shoe-brush of a mother, and not one of them 
would uncoil, or trust in any providence but 
the reversed pin-cushions they carried about 
with them. A little hollow in the earth, and 





The Hedgehog’s Nest. 
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a great gathering of nice dry leaves and moss 
and grass as a covering. No wonder the 
mother declined to be kept enclosed, with 
these animate burrs anxiously awaiting her 
arrival. 

Once or twice the nest was visited, and it 
soon became an object of interest ; but upon 
a further visit no sign of occupants could be 
anywhere seen. 

We had recourse to the aid of the terrier, 
and without a sound or the smallest circum- 
locution it went for a hole higher up the 
bank. There the mother had evidently con- 
veyed the family, having become alarmed 
for their safety ; and a great mass of leaves 
and moss had 
already been 
gathered in the 
new retreat, 
This was snugger 
than the last, 
better protected, 
and deeper in 
the earth, which 
had been con- 
siderably exca- 
vated. 

Again a day or 
two elapsed, and 
when next we 
sought the nur- 
sery nothing but 
the heap was to 
be found. But 
the terrier now 
knew our wishes, 
and after steadily 
beating a con- 
siderable stretch 
of ground, where the creature had been 
rooting with its pig’s nose for beetles and 
insects, the terrier crossed our boundary 
and made for a neighbouring marshy bit 
of ground, where it was soon again rolling 
along the prickly ball, with a peculiar puzzled 
expression in which a sense of aggravation 
was markedly present. It seemed to say, 
“TI did see you running like a reasonable 
beast, and now, why | there is not even your 
pig’s snout to, lay hold of.” 

There was no doubt at all that it was most 
aggravating, and as we lifted it carefully and 
carried it back to its den, rolling it down 
the hill amongst the gathering of stuff, the 
terrier decided the game was too unsatisfac- 
tory, and at length refused to accompany us 
a 3 on such purposeless expeditions. 

We afterwards returned to the den to 


have a peep, and see if the lady had really 
XXXIV—33 


“ The dog does not at all understand its capture.’’ 
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left her second retreat; and there at the 
verge of the gateway we noted the snout of 
one of the young, that was evidently pros- 
pecting on its own account. We stood and 
watched it for some time as it rooted about, 
but at length it caught sight of our figure 
and, turning, crept upwards and inwards 
amongst the roots, which had been further 
excavated, and where we did not choose at 
that time to disturb its meditations, lest it 
should be driven from the vicinage. 

Had it returned alone to its late residence 
that it might enjoy the advantage of its 
parent’s labour and foresight ? This was a 
question that greatly exercised us, as we 
had come to the con- 
clusion that the old 
hedgehog was ex- 
tremely shy and would 
not again return 
thither, more especially 
as the youngsters were 

approachin g 
the time of 
self-depen- 
dence. So 
we were 
soon back 
at the spot, 
having again 
coaxed the 
terrier to ac- 
company us. 
The _ hole, 
however, 
seemed un- 
tenanted, 
and we 
allowed the 
terrier to beat the ground. A youngster was 
soon found which we managed to secure 
ere the dog could open it, which it would cer- 
tainly have done, despite its fully stiffened 
prickles, sharp as needles. Having handed 
this one over into safe custody, the dog 
again went on the trail, and after a more 
lengthened chase, in which for a time it 
followed the windings of the little crea- 
ture in search of insects, it pounced upon 
a second youngster. ‘This time, although 
the prickly pig must have thrown _ itself 
promptly into a ball, the dog would have 
opened it most certainly, as it was scream- 
ing like a child ere we could follow through 
the fence to its rescue. Its heart beat 
almost audibly, and occasional great sighs 
of pain showed how sharply the terrier must 
have treated it. The dog had sought to lift 
it and bring it to us; but, receiving such 
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severe pricks, evidently lost its temper and 
“ mace for it.” 

We have noted the cosiness of the nests 
made by the hedgehog ; but what other crea- 
ture would gather such a nest! There the 
story of the princess and the roseleaf is re- 
versed with a vengeance, for the leaves in- 
cluded a considerable number of the dried 
leaves of the holly! And yet the under 
part of the hedgehog is soft and silky to the 
touch, and there is an evident sensitiveness 
as if its nervous system had congregated 
away from its prickly side. On the other 
hand, each prickle is capable of muscular 
movement. If our little friend is not alarmed, 
and we lift it gently on to our knee, the 
prickles lie along the back, the little snout, 
so exceedingly 
mobile, goes 
working inces- 
santly, and 
there is no diffi- 
culty in 
handling it. 

But if the 
small fellow 
issuspicious, 
and only 
keeps his 


piggy eyes 
clear to 
watch you, 
every par- 
ticular spine 


doth stand 
on end as in 
the case of 
the fretful 
porcupine! 
Then you 
do not wonder that this little denizen of the 
hedgerow is the only living creature over 
which the fairies have no power. Riding on 
a rail would indeed be trifling punishment to 
riding on a hedgehog, more especially with 
it in a fretful mood. Then even if one were 
to fancy a fairy hero saddling such a steed 
out of bravado, the sudden contraction into 
a ball and rolling down a “fairy knowe” 
would knock the boldest rough-rider out of 
time. So the fairies have resolved to leave 
it alone, and no halo of imagination sur- 
rounds it. 

It gets the blame amongst other villanies of 
being a great destroyer of eggs, but our nest 
was almost “cheek by jowl” with a duck’s 
nest, and the duck seemed sitting undisturbed 
and unalarmed. Certainly in this case no 
injury had been done. The stories of battles 


* Rooting for beetles and insects.” 
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with rats and other worthy foemen may be 
true enough, but such incidents have pot 
come under our cognisance. Indeed, to ys 
little piggy is an innocent enough creature, 
trotting about mainly in the dusk in a quiet 
jog-trot way, rooting everywhere for worms or 
grubs, and anything but a formidable antago. 
nist. How one lay in wait for a rat at a 
corner of a wall, and, rolling itself up, dropped 
suddenly upon the foe and broke its back; 
how a man lost his half-grown ducks, 
and found a hedgehog stealing them in the 
dusk and devouring them; how they suck 
milk—of which they are especially fond—from 
the cattle reclining in the fields, are all told 
with more or less of substantiality. What 
a creature, human or inhuman, will not do 
under peculiar 
circumstances it 

would be hard 

to say ; but the 

normal condition 

of a hedge. 

hog is not 

specially 

blood- 

thirsty. 

What the 

principal 

enemies of 

a hedgehog are we do 
not know, but should 
imagine that birds of 
prey of the larger clas 
would be best able to 
give an account of them 
The sharp nose of 4 
hungry fox does not hesi- 
tate at a hedgehog. They 
can flatten themselves 
out and pass through an opening that seems 
impossible to the round ball we commonly 
come upon. The foot of the creature 
well adapted for scraping, but it does not 
seem to use it much for this purpose, % 
the claws are sharp and it can climb wonder 
fully, the limbs having a long stretch for 
such a low-set animal. It approximates per 
haps more to the badger than to any other 
of our British animals, making its home 
similarly under the root of a tree or some 
such protection, out of which hole, where tt 
lies curled up, it would appear impossible for 
the boldest terrier to drawit. The spines taper 
from both ends, and swell out in the middle, 
and resemble in transverse section the spine 
of a sea-urchin in so far as both are se 
mented longitudinally. But theurchin’s spe 
are much more complex ; for where the spine 
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of the hedgehog is filled with protoplasmic 
material, the spine of the urchin, starting 
from a broad base, is permeated throughout 
by the living organism. When we come to 
compare it with one of its own soft hairs the 
resemblance is much greater, and it cannot 
be looked upon as other than a rey de- 
veloped hair or bristle, strengthened as it 
swells by the eighteen “ buttresses” that 
give the transverse section the appearance of 
segmentation. It is interesting thus to com- 
pare the differing methods by which nature 
arrives at the same results. In the horn of 
the rhinoceros we have an example, not so 
much of a developed hair as of a body of 
hairs matted together to produce a thrusting 
instrument sufficiently powerful to withstand 
the weight of such a heavy animal. 

But little piggy, with its soft hairs running 
through bristles into prickles, only knows 
that its developed hairs serve it for a defence; 
and it has found out further that they will 
not defend it from the strange creature that 
carries it off and plays with it! Its love of 
liberty protests against such tyranny as this 
great creature exercises in the control of its 
movements, and so it seeks on every occasion 
to retire upon its second line of defence and 
creep into a hole! It has no objections to 
take its bread and milk, eating with the out- 


ward movements of a pig, and drinking with 
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unseemly sounds: but it hankers after root- 
ing amongst the moss and hunting its prey, 
even pouncing upon and devouring the wild 
bee if it comes within range. Like the pig 
in subjection also, it is never satisfied until 
it gets into the dish with all feet. Out of 
place indeed in the daylight it seems to feel, 
and from our knee it makes a rush all over 
us, hunting for a pocket in which to bury 
itself. 

The gipsies are said to be particularly fond 
of hedgehe , and to prepare it by coating it 
with clay and cooking it, the prickles and 
outer skin coming away on the clay when 
the baked ball is Bede open. We cannot 
believe, all the same, that it is a dainty dish 
at any time. The odour of the animal is 
harsh and strong, and even the cooked meat 
is not without a distinct smell and flavour 
not readily removed. We have eaten hedge- 
hog, but do not “ hanker after it.” 

A creature gentle and apparently not at 
all irascible, the hedgehog has no doubt 
the instincts towards its natural prey such 
as might be anticipated, but otherwise it 
is not militant, and seeks safety more in 
seclusion and its armour of lances. 

It has been a quite recent introduction to 
Benderloch, where it is yet little understood 
or appreciated by its canine or other dis- 
coverers, 





JAMES THOMSON. 
A Poet of the Goods. 


By HUGH HALIBURTON. 


“ Oh, vales and wild woods! . . . 
In yonder grave your Druid lies.” 





m)N any list of the English 
classics Thomson’s name 
has an assured and 
honoured place. A monu- 
ment in Westminster 
Abbey beside Shake- 
speares, a chapter in 
Johnson’s “ Lives of the 
Poets,” innumerable editions of “The Sea- 
sons,” and a page in every school collec- 
tion of literary specimens, are obvious proofs 
of this assurance. His merits, however, have 
not been exempt from the usual experience 
of standard authors. They have had their 
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day of full recognition, and they have had 
their intervals of partial neglect. He was 
one of those happy poets on whom Fame calls 
in their lifetime ; but the springtide of his 
power was probably attained towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, when he had 
already been fifty years in his grave. New 
influences then began to play, which partly 
absorbed his own, and partly carried the 
popular imagination into new channels. And 
just at present Thomson’s reputation is a 
pious tradition rather than a visibly potential 
reality. 

It seems strange that this should be so, 
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Thomson. 


(From the painting in the National Portrait Gallery.) 


in an age which gives unmistakable and in- 
creasing welcome to the apostles of the new 
naturalism ; for it is no exaggeration to say 
that the discoveries of Jefferies and of Bur- 
roughs were well known to Thomson, and 
that Thomson presented his transcripts of 
nature with perfect truth, freedom, and 


beauty, and sublimity of effect. One of the 
secrets of Thomson’s power our new natural- 
ists possess, namely, fulness of knowledge, 
acquired by careful sympathetic study ; but 
for the felicity of his expression of the 
phenomena of nature he stands to this day 
unmatched. His pages are broadcast with 
these felicities of phrase. Such are his 
castled clouds, for ever flushing round a 
summer sky ; the sleepy horror of his waving 
pines; the still song of his harvests, breathed 
into the reaper’s heart ; his sturdy boy grasp- 
ing the indignant ram by the twisted horns ; 
his lively-shining leopard, the beauty of the 
waste ; his ruddy maid, full as the summer 
rose blown by prevailing suns; the slender 
feet of his red-breast, attracted by the table 


crumbs ; his light-footed dews ; his isles amid 
the melancholy main. One does not need to 
pick and choose; they start from the opened 
leaves. 

How often since Thomson wrote have out 
prose writers brought their descriptions to 
a climax by a loan from “The Seasons’! 
No one who has read Hugh Miller’s marvel 
lous realisation of unwitnessed aspects of the 
earth in geological time can forget the telli 
effect with which one grand scene is fl 
and for ever fixed upon the imagination by 
Thomson’s magnificent line— 


‘* A shoreless ocean tumbles round the globe.” 


Thomson’s verbal felicities have all the 
appearance of spontaneity. They sprang 
from the peculiar character of his relation t0 
nature. This relationship was unique. No 
poet, no writer, ever so completely 
healthily identified himself with nature 
Nature absorbed him, if one may use the 
word. In nature he lived, and knew 20 


other life. It was not the mystic union inte 
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which Wordsworth sought from time to time 
to enter, nor that in which Shelley dreamed 
away his few mortal years. There was more, 
much more, of the frank enjoyment of the 
schoolboy wandering in the woods in Thom- 
son’s intercourse with nature than the rapt 
enthusiasm of mystic or metaphysician. 

Neither was his attitude that of the teacher. 
Natural science he liked; it was his favourite 
study at Edinburgh University ; and often in 
his poetry he gave his mind free range in 
speculation of the causes by which nature 
works her effects, and of the operations by 
which her effects are accomplished. But 
science was as completely subordinated to 

try in Thomson as it was in Milton. 
Sranyhedy knows why Milton, with good 
knowledge of the Copernican theory of the 
build of the universe, yet preferred the 
Ptolemaic system of sphere-within-sphere. 
And if Thomson, by an amusing transition, 
altered his explanation of the origin of foun- 
tains in a later edition of ‘“ Autumn,” it was 
probably done less for the purpose of bring- 
ing it into accord with scientific truth, than 
for the pleasure of indulging his imagination 
in a congenial freedom of range which the 
true theory so amply presented. The result 
was a noble effort of poetry conceived and 
executed with something approaching to 
Miltonic grandeur. 

But he was no spy upon nature, eager to 
make discoveries and, like the new naturalists, 
finding his reward in being first to make 
report of them to the dwellers in towns. 
The wealth of boon nature was at his com- 
mand, but he did not seek to trade in it. 
To him to know nature was its own inex- 
pressible reward. Almost as little was his 
attitude that of the preacher. He did not 
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up hopes of license. Hence the occurrence of 
those passages in “Winter” and in “Spring” 
which expose him to the charges of prolixity 
and tumidity. The charges are manifestly 
unfair when brought, as they too often are, 
against his style asa whole. In fact he is 
never prolix except when he suffers himself 
to be forced into the preaching strain. When 
he has free choice of his theme, and more 
especially when the subject is exceptionally 
familiar and congenial to him, he loses all 
suspicion of self-consciousness, and is at once 
natural and original, picturesque always, and 
often melodious. Is there, for example, a 
single word or turn of phrase to which excep- 
tion could be justly taken to-day in his 
picture of the winter robin? And what can 
match in melody the few numbers—to teke 
an instance, not often quoted, among many 
that offer—with which the poet heralds the 
visionary advent of summer ? 


“ From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 
Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes! ”? 


Thomson is at his best when obeying the 
gentle impulses of his own genius, and then 
he conveys the idea of one who is careless or 
rather unconscious of an audience, and sings 
only for his own delight. A story, probably 
apocryphal, is told of him which illustrates 
perfectly his natural attitude towards the 
great ear of the public. He was in a skiff on 
the Thames one moonlighted evening of 
summer, and, like Thyrsis in the Masque, 
was meditating his rural minstrelsy in some 
sweet Caledonian air on the flute. A little 
fleet of pleasure-boats suspended their oars to 
listen. Suddenly the music ceased, and the 
musician, surprised to find that he was not 
alone, moved away into the dusk, but not 
without the remonstrance of his listeners. 
“Oh, why did you stop ?” they called after 
him. ‘For the same reason that I began,” 
was the reply to their appeal, “for my own 
pleasure.” Probably, if he had acceded to 
their request, he would not have played so 
well. At least his verse never shows to the 
same advantage when he seems conscious of 
his audience. 

On the other hand he is at his best 
when, lost or absorbed in his subject, he 
surrenders himself with complete abandon- 
Then he is 
like the voice of Nature herself, overheard 
soliloquising in the woods. To his contem- 
porary and intimate friend Collins he was a 
Druid. It is the happiest epithet that could 
be applied to the poetical disposition and 
practice of Thomson—for his life was of a 
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Thomson. 


(From the painting in the National Portrait Gallery.) 


in an age which gives unmistakable and in- 
creasing welcome to the apostles of the new 
naturalism ; for it is no exaggeration to say 
that the discoveries of Jefferies and of Bur- 
roughs were well known to Thomson, and 
that Thomson presented his transcripts of 
nature with perfect truth, freedom, and 
beauty, and sublimity of effect. One of the 
secrets of Thomson’s power our new natural- 
ists possess, namely, fulness of knowledge, 
acquired by careful sympathetic study ; but 
for the felicity of his expression of the 
phenomena of nature he stands to this day 
unmatched. His pages are broadcast with 
these felicities of phrase. Such are his 
castled clouds, for ever flushing round a 
summer sky ; the sleepy horror of his waving 
pines; the still song of his harvests, breathed 
into the reaper’s heart ; his sturdy boy grasp- 
ing the indignant ram by the twisted horns ; 
his lively-shining leopard, the beauty of the 
waste ; his ruddy maid, full as the summer 
rose blown by prevailing suns; the slender 
feet of his red-breast, attracted by the table 


crumbs ; his light-footed dews ; his isles amid 
the melancholy main. One does not need to 
pick and choose; they start from the opened 
leaves, 

How often since Thomson wrote have our 
prose writers brought their descriptions to 
a climax by a loan from “The Seasons”! 
No one who has read Hugh Miller’s marvel- 
lous realisation of unwitnessed aspects of the 
earth in geological time can forget the telling 
effect with which one grand scene is flashed 
and for ever fixed upon the imagination by 
Thomson’s magnificent line— 


“* A shoreless ocean tumbles round the globe.” 


Thomson’s verbal felicities have all the 
appearance of spontaneity. They sprang 
from the peculiar character of his relation to 
nature. This relationship was unique. No 
poet, no writer, ever so completely and 
healthily identified himself with nature. 
Nature absorbed him, if one may use the 
word. In nature he lived, and knew n0 


other life. It was not the mystic union into 
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which Wordsworth sought from time to time 
to enter, nor that in which Shelley dreamed 
away his few mortal years. There was more, 
much more, of the frank enjoyment of the 
schoolboy wandering in the woods in Thom- 
son’s intercourse with nature than the rapt 
enthusiasm of mystic or metaphysician. 

Neither was his attitude that of the teacher. 
Natural science he liked; it was his favourite 
study at Edinburgh University ; and often in 
his poetry he gave his mind free range in 
speculation of the causes by which nature 
works her effects, and of the operations by 
which her effects are accomplished. But 
science was as completely subordinated to 

try in Thomson as it was in Milton. 
verybody knows why Milton, with good 
knowledge of the Copernican theory of the 
build of the universe, yet preferred the 
Ptolemaic system of sphere-within-sphere. 
And if Thomson, by an amusing transition, 
altered his explanation of the origin of foun- 
tains in a later edition of ‘ Autumn,” it was 
probably done less for the purpose of bring- 
ing it into accord with scientific truth, than 
for the pleasure of indulging his imagination 
in a congenial freedom of range which the 
true theory so amply presented. The result 
was @ noble effort of poetry conceived and 
executed with something approaching to 
Miltonic grandeur. 

But he was no spy upon nature, eager to 
make discoveries and, like the new naturalists, 
finding his reward in being first to make 
report of them to the dwellers in towns. 
The wealth of boon nature was at his com- 
mand, but he did not seek to trade in it. 
To him to know nature was its own inex- 
pressible reward. Almost as little was his 
attitude that of the preacher. He did not 
greatly care to pose as the religious inter- 
preter of natural emblems, and the expounder 
of natural mysteries. He assumed, indeed, 
the réle, but with a reluctance which his 
dlaborate rhetorical flourishes fail to hide. 

At those times he did not speak as one 
moved by genuine inspiration, but as he was 
foreed by a sense of conventional duty. Too 
diten, indeed, with his splendid abilities for 
higher work, did he take up the tone of the 
preacher, but only when he had reflected 
that the inculcation of some moral would in 
this or that connection be expected from him. 
Itdid not come spontaneously ; it was merely 
assumed, mostly in deference to the usage 
of an age which was nothing if it was not 

dactic, but partly also in a fancied appro- 
Prlateness to his professional status as a 

vinity student who had not yet quite given 
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up hopes of license. Hence the occurrence of 
those passages in “Winter” and in “Spring” 
which expose him to the charges of prolixity 
and tumidity. The charges are manifestly 
unfair when brought, as they too often are, 


against his style asa whole. In fact he is 
never prolix except when he suffers himself 
to be forced into the preaching strain. When 
he has free choice of his theme, and more 
especially when the subject is exceptionally 
familiar and congenial to him, he loses all 
suspicion of self-consciousness, and is at once 
natural and original, picturesque always, and 
often melodious. Is there, for example, a 
single word or turn of phrase to which excep- 
tion could be justly taken to-day in his 
picture of the winter robin? And what can 
match in melody the few numbers—to take 
an instance, not often quoted, among many 
that offer—with which the poet heralds the 
visionary advent of summer # 


“ From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 
Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes!” 


Thomson is at his best when obeying the 
gentle impulses of his own genius, and then 
he conveys the idea of one who is careless or 
rather unconscious of an audience, and sings 
only for his own delight. A story, probably 
apocryphal, is told of him which illustrates 
perfectly his natural attitude towards the 
great ear of the public. He was in a skiff on 
the Thames one moonlighted evening of 
summer, and, like Thyrsis in the Masque, 
was meditating his rural minstrelsy in some 
sweet Caledonian air on the flute. A little 
fleet of pleasure-boats suspended their oars to 
listen. Suddenly the music ceased, and the 
musician, surprised to find that he was not 
alone, moved away into the dusk, but not 
without the remonstrance of his listeners. 
“Oh, why did you stop?” they called after 
him. ‘For the same reason that I began,” 
was the reply to their appeal, “for my own 
pleasure.” Probably, if he had acceded to 
their request, he would not have played so 
well. At least his verse never shows to the 
same advantage when he seems conscious of 
his audience. 

On the other hand he is at his best 
when, lost or absorbed in his subject, he 
surrenders himself with complete abandon- 
Then he is 
like the voice of Nature herself, overheard 
soliloquising in the woods. To his contem- 
porary and intimate friend Collins he was a 
Druid. It is the happiest epithet that could 
be applied to the poetical disposition and 
practice of Thomson—for his life was of a 
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Southdean Manse, 


piece with his poetry, or rather his poetry 
was the expression of his ordinary and 
habitual life. He was perhaps the first of 
our British poets to live the purely poet-life, 
as distinct from the life of the literary artist 
such as that of Pope. But he was no high- 
priest of Nature in the sense in which Words- 
worth is regarded by his admirers. Yet 
Wordsworth has conceived his character : the 
lines descriptive of the Wanderer will fit 
Thomson— 
“‘ By the native vigour of his mind, 

By his habitual wanderings out of doors, 

By loneliness, and goodness, and kind works, 

Whate’er in docile childhood or in youth 

He had imbibed of fear or darker thought 

‘Was melted all away ; so true was this 

That sometimes his religion seemed to be 

Self-taught, as of a dreamer in the woods, 

Who to the model of his own pure heart 

Framed his belief, as grace divine inspired 

Or human reason dictated with awe. 

And surely never did there live on earth 

A man of kindlier nature.” 

Thomson’s religion puzzled Lord Lyttelton, 
who was the most considerate of his friends 
and the kindliest of patrons, and who is said 
to have written a book to Christianise him. 
“The Seasons” reveal him as a healthy pagan 
whose religion was of the woods, and this, 
coupled with his love of nature, was what 
Collins doubtless meant when he called him 
a Druid. It is probable that the designation 
was suggested to Collins by Thomson himself. 
At least Philomelus, in “The Castle of In- 
dolence,” whom one has little difficulty in 
identifying with the bard of the First Canto 


reformed of his one vice, is significantly pre- 
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sented as a Druid wight. Of all modem 
critics Campbell alone has caught up the 
metaphor, making charming use of it in his 
apology for Thomson’s redundancy of style, 
which he compares to the flowing vesture d 
an ancient Druid moving serenely among his 
venerated oaks. 

If we give up to Byron the sea as his co 
genial element, to Shelley the sky, andto 
Scott the freedom of dale and glen, not Jes 
appropriately may we claim for Thomson tht 
grandeur of the dim woodlands. While 
nature at large was his range, nature, in al 
her shows and forms, as made or modi 
by the procession of suns and seasons, and 
not merely the trim gardens of Pope and the 
well-tilled farms of Cowper, the woods were 
in a special sense his haunt, his daily walk 
and ancient neighbourhood. Again and again 
in his poetry, his earliest and his latest, we 
come across passages sympathetically desenip: 
tive of the glories of sylvan scenery and the 
joys of woodland life. There are, without 
exaggeration, dozens of references to the phe 
nomena of woods in each of the “Seasons, 
and the preference for a home in the woods 
as the acme of earthly happiness is repeatedly 
expressed. His walk in Spring is un 
lofty elms where the rook builds his aly 
city, and “ ceaseless caws amusive.” In Sum 
mer he found the shelter among bowely 
shades of pines, and oaks, and “ashes Wi 
resounding o’er the steep,” as delicious to# 
soul— 

















of the young poet, and 
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« As to the hunted hart the sallying spring . 
Or stream full-flowing, that his swelling sides 
Laves as he floats along the herbaged brink.” 


Autumn found him inhaling “the breath of 
orchard big with bending fruit.” His Winter 
retreat was the edge of the groaning forest. 
In imagination he was equally at home among 
tropical forests and Scottish woods. Before 
Scott he sang the land of brown heath and 
shaggy wood ; he saw in romantic view 
Caledonia’s 


* forests huge, 
Incult, robust, and tall, by Nature’s hand 
Planted of old.” 


Nor was the solitude of congregated trees 
only a visionary repose for his imagination. 
It was the experienced pleasure of his life. 
His youth from earliest infancy was spent in 
the vale of sylvan Jed. He was born indeed, 
it is believed, at Ednam, a pastoral hamlet in 
the north-eastern nook of Roxburgh, but his 
connection with this part of his native county 
is merely nominal; and a tradition, by no 
means undeserving of notice, refuses even 
the nominal connection of his fame with 
Ednam, asserting that at the time of his birth 
his mother had gone to live in her father’s 
house at Widehope, in a different though not 
far distant parish. Be that asit may, he was 
an infant of just two months old to a day 
when his father, the Rev. Thomas Thomson, 
was inducted into the parish of Southdean, 
and the household, of which he was the fourth 
child, was transferred from the manse of 
Ednam to another manse of the Scottish 
Church at the opposite end of the same 
county. A monument in 
the form of a pyramid, 
locally known as “The 
Pin,” has been erected in 
the neighbourhood of Ed 
nam, to “ point the musing 
Briton’s eye ” to the birth- 
place of Thomson, but it . 
cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that South- 
dean and its surroundings 
awoke the infant powers 


was beyond all question 
the place of his poetical 
birth, Thither, and not 
as is customary to Ednam, 
the pilgrim to the land 
of Thomson must go who 
would make acquaintance 
with the rural scenes and 
rustic manners with which 

¢ observation and imagi- 





nation of Nature’s own poet were at the first 
and at their freshest happily exercised. 
From November, 1700, to February, 1716, 
that is, for the whole period of his in- 
fancy and boyhood, the initial two months 
of his life only excepted, Thomson’s home 
and continuous abode was the manse of 
Southdean ; and there undoubtedly the foun- 
dations of his mind were laid. No more 
agreeable task—if task it should be called— 
could be undertaken by the student of Thom- 
son than to roam this region with the book 
of “The Seasons” in his hand and allocate 
the idealised descriptions of that delightful 
series of poems to their original and abiding 
source in the local landscapes. In all essen- 
tial particulars of natural scenery the country 
in and around Southdean is the same to-day 
as it was in Thomson’s youth-time, and rustic 
manners and traditionary modes of life have 
not greatly altered in the interval of almost 
two centuries. ‘“ Winter” is especially rich 
in reminiscences of Southdean. The whole re- 
gion from Southdean down the Jed to Jed- 
burgh, which may be regarded as the range 


‘of Thomson’s happy boyhood, is, it will be 


acknowledged, singularly well qualified to 
nurse a poetic childhood. 

Amidst such variety of landscape as the 
region presents, varied infinitely by the 
‘seasons’ difference,” the mingled seclusion 
and freedom of the woods, with their ernd- 
less diversity of form and hue, and light 
and shade effects, entered and occupied 
his mind with pre-eminent charm. His 
daily walk to and from school for several 
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years was through part of the ancient forest 
of Jedwood. One noble specimen of that 
ancient forest, a venerable and vast-spreading 
oak, now clamped and supported in its ex- 
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treme age against hastening decay, still stands 
by the roadside about a mile above J edburgh, 
looking probably scarcely older than it showed 
to the eyes of the schoolboy, Jemmy Thom- 





The Vale of Sylvan Jed. 


son. On holidays, and especially during the 
summer school vacations, young Thomson 
was an occasional visitor at Marléfield, the 
estate of Sir William Bennet, situate a couple 
of miles from the village of Morebattle. Ben- 
net encouraged learning and poetry, dabbled 
in verse himself, and was never happier than 
when entertaining the wits and humorists 
of the Scottish capital—Allan Ramsay among 
the rest —at his country-seat on Kale Water. 
It was probably through his mother’s family, 
the Trotters of Widehope, that young Thom- 
son was brought under the notice of the hos- 
pitable Bennet ; it is certain that no incon- 
siderable part of the education of his senses 
was continued at Marléfield, and it is signi- 
ficant that the theme of his best juvenile 
effort at rhyming was the woodland scenery 
in the grounds of Marléfield. 
“O what delight and pleasure ’tis to rove 

Thro’ all the walks and alleys of this grove, 

Where spreading trees a checkered scene display, 

Partly admitting and excluding day ; 

Where little birds employ their narrow throats 

To sing its praises in unlaboured notes,” 

Another woodland haunt of his youth, but on 

the opposite bank of the Tweed, in the valley 


of the Ale, near Ancram, long remained the 
familiar possession of his memory. Writing 
from England to his early friend Cranstoun, 
the village doctor at Ancram—“‘I see you,” 
he says, “in the well-known cleuch, beneath 
the solemn arch of tall, thick-embowering 
trees, while deep, divine Contemplation, the 
genius of the place, prompts each swelling, 
awful thought. There i walk in spirit, and 
disport in its beloved gloom.” It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that every minute he could 
spare—and he managed to spare many— 
during that part of his life which he spent in 
Scotland, comprising the first twenty-four 
and a half years of it, he devoted with frank 
delight to the freedom of country air, and, 
for choice, the seclusion of sequestered woods. 
Was it an angling excursion in the College 
vacation? The rod, and the creel, and all 
the preparation of “slender watery stores, 
are rather a pretext for surprising Nature 
than a serious proposal to make a big basket. 
Even the pocket-copy of his favourite Virgil 
is only for silent companionship. The poet- 
angler is soon reclining at full length under 
some spreading ash, watching the wood- 
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pigeon as, after much preliminary flapping, 
it shoots the air on liquid wing ; by-and-by, 
lulled by the vocal woods and waters, he is 
lost for the solid day in lonely musing. 

There was little of academic culture about 
Thomson. With the warmth of* living suns 
in his heart, the cold criticism of college class- 
rooms had no effect upon him. Studious he 
was, but it was the curriculum of Nature 
he followed. Her exuberance was his, her 
riches, her careless redundancy. Her per- 
fume, too, and not the smell of the midnight 
lamp, breathed through his studies. At the 
outset of his career at Edinburgh University, 
it is worth remembering, a single day’s trial 
of the strict discipline and confinement of 
college and town was as much as he could 
endure. He turned up at the manse door, 
vainly daring to convince his father “that he 
could study as well or better on the haughs 
of Soudan.” 

Not till he went to England did he become 
familiar with the midnight oil. Then it was 
that the necessity of composition brought on 
him the habit of late hours. It was in Scot- 
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land he saw the dawns and sunrises which he 
described so gloriously in England. The poet 
precedes the poem, and Thomson was none 
the less a poet in Scotland that he wrote 
nothing sufficiently valuable for publication 
till he went to live in England. His attempts 
at versification before he was twenty-four 
were merely exercises, and as such he had 
the good sense to regard them, dooming 
them ruthlessly to the flames when they were 
numerous enough to make a bonfire. It was 
his annual practice, possible only to a robust 
though as yet undeveloped genius, and it 
augured well for future achievement. All 
the pretty stories about the manuscript of 
“Winter” being in Thomson's pocket when 
he came up to London in March, 1725, must 
be abandoned. 

In Scotland he only lived the poet-life ; 
it was in England that he wrote his poems. 
He enjoyed a poet’s life in Scotland with 
a zest which was not exceeded even in 
the experience of John Wilson; in Eng- 
land, without quite losing the joy of a 
poet’s life, he enjoyed a poet’s reputation. 

The business of his life, if one may use 
the word in speaking of a poet of nature, 
began in England. He had come up, 
fired by a noble reso- 
lution: “I will do all 
that is in my power, 
act, hope, and so either 


Southdean Parish Church. Erected in 1699; dismantled 1876, 


make something out, or be buried in ob- 
security.” He was neither over-fearful of his 
fate, nor was he inclined to rate his deserts 
as small. What he did bring to England with 
him, in the absence of any accomplished 


work fit for publication, was a consciousness 
of poetical power, and a steady determination 
to prove it. It may further be conceded 
that the bent of his genius lay towards some 
great and serious subject involving some 
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Pope’s Villa, Twickennam. 


description of the phenomena of 
nature. The daring character of 
his plan, deliberately laid, and 
with fuil perception of the 
prevailing taste, to which he 
opposed the hostility of a revo- 
lution, was only equalled by the 
industry with which he carried 
it through. 
Thomson latterly sank into a 
somewhat lazy and slovenly 
man; but he was never either 
a lazy or slovenly poet. The 
mere amount of his verse, 
applying to it the measurement 
of arithmetic, is astounding : it 
is perfectly sufficient to establish his repute 
tion as a voluminous poet. A simple calcu- 
lation reveals the fact that for the twenty- 
two years of his active tical life, that 


is, the period during which he was engaged : 


in the composition of verse, he wrote ‘on an 
average six hundred lines per year, indepen- 
dently of the five dramas—Sophonisba, Aga- 
memnon, Edward and Eleanora, Tanored and 
Sigismunda, and Coriolanus—and a few com- 
positions in prose. - 

His industry was still further displayed in 
the innumerable, certainly the unnumbered, 
alterations which he was incessantly making 
in the text of “The Seasons.” A variorum 
edition of this poem has been often spoken 
about, and sometimes attempted; but the 
Hercules for the laborious task has not yet 
appeared. The changes made in the text 
of each successive edition were of every 
possible kind; the author added and ex- 
panded, withdrew and condensed, distributed 
and divided. Single words and _ isolated 
phrases were abstracted from every quarter 
of the poem, and the surplus of new matter, 
beyond what was necessary to balance the 





matter withdrawn, amounted to many hun- 
dreds of lines. The edition of 1746, the last 
to be issued in the poet’s lifetime, was, when 
compared with the original edition of “The 
Seasons,” published sixteen years before, sub- 
stantially a new poem. The alterations were 
perhaps, on the-whole, an improvement ; they 
free him at least from the charge of slovenli- 
ness, though, as Johnson pointed out, the 
gain they effected in respect of refinement 
was accompanied by a loss in respect of 
vigour of style. 

During a large part of the time taken 
up in these varied activities Thomson had 
few opportunities of indulging his passion 
for the solitude of woods; but when they 
offered they were accepted with avidity. 
At one time we find him the guest of the 
Queensberry family among the shades of 
“Ham’s embowering walks.” At another, 
he is finding repose with Pelham in “the 
sweetest solitude of Esher’s groves.” One 
has a suspicion that he paid his court to 
Dodington for the privilege of enjoying “ the 
secret bowers and winding walks ”—not to 
mention the “downy peaches ” and “shining 
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plums” of the orchard—at Eastbury. And 
even his affection for Lyttelton seems to have 
been heightened by his recollection of Hagley 
Park—the British Tempe—where “the scene 
was not inferior to the society,” where 
indeed he was “ most charmed with its sweet 
embowered retirements and particularly with 
a winding dale that runs through the middle 
of it.” 

He was eleven years in England before 

he could venture on a snug garden-house of 
his own at Richmond, and sit in some degree 
of comfort under the shade of his own trees. 
His means did not admit of the purchase and 
enjoyment of an ampler shade. Even the 
unpretentious villa in Kew-foot Lane began 
to be insufferably like a residence in town. 
After seven years’ occupancy of it he wrote: 
“T have lived so long in the noise of the 
town (or at least its distant din) that I begin 
to forget what retirement is.” The real or 
imagined seclusion of a wood was a necessary 
condition of his poetising. Dodington ex- 
pected great things in the way of poetry 
when Thomson set out on a tour of Europe : 
the poet was scarcelyacross the Channel when 
he naively wrote to his big patron that he 
had left his Muse behind him, and that pro- 
bably she would remain in the woods of East- 
bury till his return. His 
inspiration was in the woods: 
“The Muses,” he wrote to 
Lord Lyttelton, “whom you 
obligingly say I shall bring 
along with me, I shall find 
with you— 


* In the Worcestershire dale with 
woods o’erhung ’— 


the Muses of the great 
simple country, not the little 
fine-lady Muses of Richmond 
Hill.” 

Fond of solitude, and find- 
ing genuine satisfaction in 
the enjoyment of it, Thomson 
was by no means averse to 
society. He was, indeed, an 
eminently sociable man. His 
power of making friendships 
was remarkable, and, what 
is still more remarkable, he 
made none which he did not 
retain. Constancy in his 
attachments was an essential 
feature of his conduct. Men 
of all dispositions—even 
the frivolous, the jealous, 
and the irritable —felt at 
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home in his company. He did not make 
a single enemy, even among his poetic 
brethren. He was “that right friendly 
bard ” to every one of them. Even at Twick- 
enham there was a standing rule for the 
servants that Mr. Pope was always at home 
to Mr. Thomson. He can hardly be said to 
have chosen his friends; they were rather 
attracted to him, and, though in his heart he 
had special favourites, he was of too genial a 
disposition not to make all welcome. He 
was especially true to his early friends, to 
those who had known him before he became 
known to the world, the Cranstouns and 
Mass Johns of his native Teviotdale, the 
Mallochs and Armstrongs who accompanied 
him to England. To the members of his 
family he was the kindest of brothers. His 
friendship did not take the form of letters or 
visits, but his silence or absence was no proof 
of any decay of affection. ‘“ Do not imagine,” 
he wrote, “that because I am a bad corres- 
pondent that I can ever prove an unkind 
friend or brother.” 

It is to be regretted, for the sake of his 
own reputation, that he did not maintain a 
more active correspondence with Scotland. 
A few visits to his native land, after Eng- 
lish recognition of his genius, would have 
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awakened in his countrymen that personal 
affection which was the one thing wanting 
to make him as dear to the national heart of 
Scotland as ever was Scott or perhaps even 
Burns. Once only, a few months before 
his death in August, 1748, he seriously medi- 
tated a return to Scotland. The visit might 
have given him a new lease of life, new 
hopes, new themes for poetical treatment ; 
but the despondency into which he had 
sunk when Amanda, or rather Amanda’s 
family, threw him over, was too deep for 
the exertion, and the visit remained un- 
paid. 

The rejection of his suit by the family 
of the Youngs, with which he sought a 
connection by marriage, was the great, in- 
deed the only, disappointment of Thomson’s 
life. A new light has recently been cast 
upon the circumstance by the publication of 
Mr. Allardyce’s “Scotland and Scotsmen 
in the Eighteenth Century.” “It was Mrs. 
Young, a coarse, vulgar woman, who con- 
stantly opposed the poet’s pretensions to her 
daughter, saying to her one day, ‘ What! 
you would marry Thomson? He will make 
ballads, and you will sing them.’” The quo- 
tation is the testimony of John Ramsay, of 
Ochtertyre. Thomson, however, had other 
sources of income, actual and potential, than 
the precarious means of “a metre ballad- 
monger.” He had influential political friends, 
and he had already filled one or two com- 
fortable offices under Government. It was 
the expectation of a post in the service of 
the Government, sufficient to secure him an 
independency and give him an opportunity 
of cultivating his poetical talents, that first 
brought him to London ; he had written his 
« Britannia” with that object in view ; and he 
had expressed his ambition, in ‘‘Autumn,” 
in- his address to Speaker Onslow, as a 
‘panting for public virtue, and a desire 
fondly of trying to mix the patriot’s with 
the poet’s flame.” The sale catalogue of 
his effects showed that he was living in 
easy and even luxurious circumstances when 
he proposed to Miss Young; besides the 
oe and valuable paintings with which 

is house was well provided, his cellar was 
stocked with a rich variety of wines and 
ales. 

Any sketch of Thomson, however brief, 
would be incomplete without some reference 
to his patriotism. In England, where he 
made many friends, he was the centre of a 
Scottish colony of literary adventurers, whom 
he encouraged and aided, and of whose 
nationality he was never ashamed. His 
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kinsmen. took advantage of the soft side 
of his nature and sorned upon him—that 
is, lived at his expense. He admired the 
manhood of England—he was as ready to 
admit as the Irish poet that the English 
were “the lords of humankind.” But his 
systematic use of the word “British” and 
“ Britannia” was significant : the Scots were 
in no way inferior. “The English people 
are not a little vain,” he wrote, “of them- 
selves and their country; but Britannia 
too includes our native country Scotland.” 
He became no petit-mattre, like the renegade 
Malloch ; it was rather the other way with 
him. 

Unstudied and slovenly in his dress and 
address, he seemed to the finical Shenstone to 
have nothing of the gentleman in his appear- 
ance —‘“he crept along, unpromising of 
mien ”—though Shenstone allows that “he 
made amends for this deficiency by his refined 
sense.” His countryman, Dr. Robertson, of 
Kew, judged him better: “he had simplicity 
without rudeness, and a cultivated manner, 
without being courtly.” In speech he pre- 
served the northern accent unsoftened to 
the last. His barber at Richmond used 
to tell how the poet addressed him as 
**Wull.” Oratorial Dodington, the man of 
postures and pomposity, was offended at. his 
broad accent, and striking the manuscript 
from his hand told him he could not read his 
own verses. 

His love for Caledonia was no less genuine 
and deep than Scott’s: it was less catholic, 
being, like his poetical genius, what one 
may be allowed to call geographical. Scott’s 
imagination, as everybody knows, was mainly 
historical. Scotland was to Scott, first and 
foremost, the “land of my sires.” The clan 
feeling was a-wanting in Thomson. Fostered 
at the gate of Redesdale, reared at the 
very point of the Border which was most 
frequently touched by marauders and moss- 
troopers, with its memories of hunts and 
fights and Otterburns—chroniclea and un- 
chronicled — innumerable, he turned from 
legend and history to the charm of rural 
nature as he saw it, and the toils and cir- 
cumstance of rustic life as it surrounded 
him. “The Seasons” are a series of geo- 
graphical rather than topographical poems 
—notably “Summer.” Once or twice he 
essayed the domain of historical poetry. 
“ Liberty ” was one of those essays, and with 
all its beauties—so much neglected—it can 
hardly be called a success. Space, rather 
than time, was the element in which the 
imagination of Thomson disported. And yet 
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one of the greatest honours of Thomson’s 
achievement was the service he did in help- 
ing forward—perhaps even of inaugurating 
—the movement of a true union between 
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Scotland and England. He burned to dohis 
country a real service which history might 
acknowledge. He did it when he wrote 
“ Rule Britannia.” 





MR. RUSKIN’S TITLES. 
By Mas. E. T. COOK. 


-HE great difficulty that 
3 usually besets the writer 
of a book is to find a 
good title for it. Books 
have, ere now, been 
~ “made” by a good title, 
& or “damned” by a bad 
5 one; of the former case 
r we have innumerable in- 
stances, and as to the 
latter—though, if a book be 
really good, it overcomes in 
time even the most handicapping of titles 
—stiil not a few of the innocents have suc- 
cumbed. The failure of Charlotte Bronté’s 
first novel, “The Professor,” was not, it is 
true, due entirely to its name, yet, in her 
second attempt on the same subject, she took 
warning, and changed the name to “ Villette.” 
Mr. Browning was hardly a successful title- 
giver ; how many readers must ere now have 
been disappointed with the contents of 
“Fifine at the Fair,” to say nothing of 
“ Red-Cotton-Nightcap-Country ;” while 
“ Parleyings with certain People of Import- 
ance in their Day,” is, to say the least of it, 
rather a mouthful. Though it is probable 
that George Eliot’s novel, “The Mill on the 
Floss,” would have succeeded at least equally 
well as “Sister Maggie,” or ‘The House of 
Tulliver ” (the titles first chosen for it), yet, 
if “ Robert Elsmere” had heen called “ The 
New Creed,” or “Studies in Contemporary 
Theology,” would it have had such an unpre- 
cedented run at Mudie’s Library? Or if 
Bjérnson’s celebrated novel had been allowed 
to retain its Norwegian title “Flags are Flying 
in Town and Harbour”—instead of being 
named more euphoniously and pointedly, 
“The Heritage of the Kurts”—would it 
have had such a success over here? Such 
things may well be open todoubt. “ What’s 
ina name?” the incredulous may ask—and 
yet—well, as Charles Lamb would say— 
there are many popular beliefs which contain 
a good deal of fallacy. 
Of all living authors, perhaps the most 
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felicitous title-maker is Mr. Ruskin. The 
names he gives his books are full of poetry, 
they are original and happy, and contain in 
every case a suggestion of the germ, the 
kernel of the book. A suggestion, it is true, 
often carefully veiled ; but then, what nut 
that is worth anything does not lie enclosed 
in a hard shell? Let us take a few of the 
titles at random. What can be prettier than 
“* Love’s Meinie,” or more graceful than the 
“Crown of Wild Olive”? Titles such as 
these are inspirations, that come “not by 
prayer and fasting,” but through the medium 
of those kind little ‘ brownies” to whom Mr. 
Stevenson confesses himself so much in- 
debted. Mr. Ruskin, though he may perhaps 
not be inclined to admit it, owes a great deal 
to these brownies. But he seems at first not 
to have heeded their advice; or rather, 
we should say that title-making, to judge 
from his case, must be an art one gradu- 
ally acquires; for nothing could be worse 
than the title he originally chose for his 
greatest hook. It was first intended to be 
called ‘Turner and the Ancients” (sugges- 
tive of such a prosaic thing as the “ Ancients ” 
of Staple Inn); but it was saved from such 
a fate by its publishers—publishers, by the 
way, have a great deal more to do with 
choosing titles of books than most people 
think—and they called it “Modern Painters.” 
Mr. Ruskin, however, was not to be defrauded 
of his Turner or his Ancients, for, in the first 
edition of his book, he sprawled over the 
title-page the following :— 


“Modern Painters: their superiority in 
the Art of Landscape Painting to all the 
Ancient Masters proved by examples of the 
true, the beautiful, and the intellectual, from 
the Works of Modern Artists, especially from 
those of J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A. By a 
Graduate of Oxford.” 


This long-winded business has fortunately 
been dropped in all subsequent editions ; 
and Mr. Ruskin must eventually have been 
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satisfied with the short title, for he preferred 
to call himself in after-years “the author of 
Modern Painters.” 

But it was only in his very earliest titles 
that Mr. Ruskin paid no heed to the voice of 
Fancy ; for though the title of his next im- 
portant work, “Stones of Venice,” is plain 
enough, yet it conveys already a more poetic 
meaning; whilst in the “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture ” the first note of mysticism is 
sounded. It is the harbinger of that long 
array of names whose meaning has to be 
diligently sought for. This kind of title is 
peculiarly Mr. Ruskin’s own ; he delights in 
puzzling his readers, in setting them a kind 
of mental problem to solve. Of course the 
drawback of such allegorical or mystical titles 
is that misguided people may totally misin- 
terpret the sort of book they cover; and, 
indeed, there is an amusing story told of a 
Scottish farmer who wrote once for a book 
of Mr. Ruskin’s called “‘ The Construction of 
Sheepfolds,” and was much disgusted to find 
that it referred, not to the literal sheep, but to 
the allegorical sheep of the Gospel, and their 
pastors. The Scottish farmer was probably of 
the thrifty sort, and did not care about wasting 
his money on sheep of any other denomina- 
tion. But less severely practical readers, who 
love Mr. Ruskin, will know that whenever or 
whatever he speaks, he is worth hearing, and 
all he touches, be it sheepfold or slaty crys- 
talline, turns to gold in his hands. These, 
if they read diligently any book of his, will 
probably sooner or later come to some pas- 
sage explaining the title, or at least hinting 
at it enough to show the connection ; or, per- 
haps, the solution of the problem, instead 
of being left to the reader’s unguided wit, 
is to be found in some other work of the 
author’s. 

“ Fors Clavigera” and “ Aratra Pentelici” 
are fair specimens of the puzzling title. 
“Fors Clavigera ;”—this, in some ways, is 
the most strange title of any. It is the pre- 
fix to a long series of letters addressed to 
“the workmen and labourers of Great Bri- 
tain,” and it has a threefold meaning. Mr. 
Ruskin has a predilection for Latin titles, 
but in this case he explains that he could not 
have found an English title that meant so 
many things. “Fors,” he continues, “is the 
best part of three good English words, Force, 
Fortitude, and Fortune.” Force, the power 
of doing good work ; Fortitude, the power of 
bearing necessary pain; and Fortune, the 
necessary fate of a man. Clavigera (the 
feminine of Claviger) has also three mean- 
ings. Clava, means a club; Clavis, a key ; 
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Clavus, a nail or rudder. Gero means; J 
carry.” 

“Clavigera may mean, therefore, either 
Club-bearer, Key-bearer, or Nail-bearer. 

‘Each of these three possible meanings of 
Clavigera corresponds to one of the three 
meanings of Fors. 

“ Fors, the Club-bearer, means the strength 
of Hercules, or of Deed. 

“ Fors, the Key-bearer, means the strength 
of Ulysses, or of Patience. 

“Fors, the Nail-bearer, means the strength 
of Lycurgus, or of Law.” 


The irreverent might here add, that per- 
haps Mr. Ruskin was wise to call his book 
by such an all-pervading title, for it treats of 
every imaginable subject—indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to say what it does not treat of. Itisa 
kind of idealised “ Enquire Within upon 
Everything.” Yet here we do not feel any 
mental fatigue in constantly moving from 
one subject to another, for Mr. Ruskin’s 
delightful style carries us on so that we are 
content to follow him whithersoever he lists 
—from the Archangel Michael to Margate 
Pier, and from the Epistle of St. Jude to the 
private accounts of the Master of St. George’s 
Guild. But we feel that the average working 
man may have perhaps some difficulty in 
following him, capedially when he is called 
upon to construe antique Norman-French, 
or long Italian newspaper extracts, to say 
nothing of Chaucer. 

No one, after this, will contend that Mr. 
Ruskin does not set difficult problems in his 
titles. We confess, however, that we prefer 
any problem to such a title as “The Three 
Daughters of Job,” which, we learn from Mr. 
Isaac D'Israeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
was once given to a threefold subject; a 
book, indeed, that appears to have had some 
slight affinity with “Fors,” as it was a trea- 
tise “‘on the three virtues of patience, forti- 
tude, and pain.” Why pain should be made 
a virtue we cannot pretend to say. But to 
return to Mr. Ruskin. The “Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” published when its author 
was only thirty, is distinctly less of a problem 
in titles. The “Seven Lamps” mean the 
apocalyptic gifts of the Divine Spirit to 
human art when dedicated to the service of 
God. They are:—The Lamp of Sacrifice, 
the Lamp of Truth, the Lamp of Power, the 
Lamp of Beauty, the Lamp of Life, the Lamp 
of Memory, and the Lamp of Obedience. 

But Mr. Ruskin adds later, with an irreve- 
rence born of maturer years, that he has 
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always had a great suspicion of the number 
seven ; and that it required all the ingenuity 
he was master of to prevent the Lamps of 
Architecture “from becoming eight, or even 
nine, on his hands.” In “ Aratra Pentelici” 
—ploughs through the marble quarried by 
the Greek sculptors from Mount Pentelicus 
—the allusion in the title is also not quite so 
obscure as “Fors.” It is the name given to 
lectures on the elements of sculpture ; for 
Mr. Ruskin considers the ploughshare as the 
earliest tool for cutting earth-engravings or 
furrows in the rugged hill-side, and thus the 
beginning of the arts of men. In explaining 
the title Mr. Ruskin refers to Pindar’s descrip- 
tion of the ploughing of Jason—“ the great 
mythical expression of the conquest of the 
earth-clay by vital human energy.” But he 
does not content himself with the artistic side 
only of hisallusion. He carries the simile yet 
farther, and it is altogether in his own manner 
that he concludes the passage :—“ Here, at the 
Ford of the Oxen of Jason, are other furrows 
to be driven than these in the marble of Pen- 
telicus. The fruitfulest, or the fatalest, of 
all ploughing is that by the thoughts of your 
youth, on the white field of its Imagination.” 

“ Aratra Pentelici” has thus not only one 
meaning, but many; indeed, most of Mr. 
Ruskin’s books have an inner as well as a 
superficial meaning—the inner meaning often 
too subtle and too delicate to be rightly ren- 
dered, for it loses in transmission into words, 
just as a peach loses its bloom on exposure. 
“Sesame and Lilies” is another title of this 
kind. This is, perhaps, the most widely 
known of Mr. Ruskin’s books, yet its name 
is probably not really understood by half of 
those who read it. The book contains two 
lectures, the first called “‘ Sesame,” the second 
“Lilies,” the sub-title of each being respec- 
tively “King’s Treasuries” and “ Queen’s 
Gardens.” “Sesame” alludes to “that old 
enchanted Arabian grain, the Sesame, which 
opens doors—doors, not of robbers but of 
King’s Treasuries ;” and King’s Treasuries 
are, the national libraries and art collections, 
and royal gardens, which we ought to found, 
as well as those which we neglect. For “the 
treasuries of true kings are the streets of 
their cities ; and the gold they gather, which 
for others is as the mire of the streets, 
changes itself, for them and their people, 
into a crystalline pavement for evermore.” 
Our gold may help in the transformation, 
but only our hearts can make the magic work 
rightly. Our hearts, our imaginations, are 
“the open Sesame of a huge, obscure, endless 
cave with inexhaustible treasure of pure gold 


scattered in it; the wandering about and 
gathering the pieces may be left to any of 
us, all that accomplish that; but the first 
opening of that invisible door in the rock is 
of the imagination only.” 

** Lilies,” or “ Queen’s Gardens,” is an im- 
ae ye exhortation to the women of Eng- 
and, as beautiful as anything that Mr. Ruskin 
has written ; not as the lilies of the field, that 
toil not nor spin—these lilies have their 
work to do, their battle to fight—that they 
may be counted worthy “ to grow among the 
Sesame of knightly spears,” as Giotto’s lilies 
grew between the roses. 

Here is another title, of which the higher 
meaning gleams darkly through the super- 
ficial one: “ Ariadne Florentina” (lecture- 
on wood and metal engraving with special 
reference to Botticelli and the early art- 
history of Florence), the Florentine Ariadne 
—the guide or clue, leading us safely through 
the labyrinth of engraving. There is a 
pretty allusion to the title towards the close 
of the book, where the author laments that 
“the labyrinth of life itself, and its more and 
more interwoven occupation,” has prevented 
“the careful analysis of the methods of laby- 
rinthine ornament made sacred by Theseian 
traditions,” by which he had hoped to justify 
his title. But Mr. Ruskin is a profound 
student of Greek myths ; and the deeper 
symbolism of the title is this: As Ariadne, 
with the clue in her hand, led Theseus 
through the mazes of the labyrinth, she has 
become symbolic of immortality, of consola- 
tion in death. Art is immortal, and the 
Ariadne of Florence shall be the clue to 
draw our souls on through the winding 
labyrinth of life, towards the goal of im- 
mortality. 

Mr. Ruskin runs the old Greek mytholo 
hard. A book of geological studies he dedi- 
cates to “ Deucalion,” and another on botany 
to “Proserpina.” ‘“ Why not rather to Eve, 
or at least to one of the wives of Lamech, 
and to Noah ?” he imagines the pious modern 
reader asking. “Because I think it well 
that the young student should first learn the 
myths of the betrayal and redemption as the 
spirit which moved on the face of the wide 
first waters, taught them to the heathen 
world. And because, in this power, Proser- 
pine and Deucalion are at least as true as 
Eve or Noah.” 

Deucalion, or Deucalio, was, it will be 
remembered, the legendary hero, who, after 
a universal deluge, caused by Jupiter, was 
told by an oracle to repair mankind by 
throwing behind him—as the unpoetical 
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Lempriére has it—the bones of his grand- 
mother. These benes were nothing but the 
stones of the earth ; but he obeyed, and the 
stones assumed human shape. The connec- 
tion of geology with this Greek Noah is, 
perhaps, a little far-fetched ; but the delight- 
ful volume on Flowers is appropriately named 
“Proserpina,” after her who “ affrighted, let 
fall the flowers from Dis’ wagon,” and whose 
yearly return from the under-world symbol- 
ised the Spring. 
From the volume on flowers we turn natu- 
rally to one on birds; “Love's Meinie” 
(Love’s Retinue). 
This is the most ex- 
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nest instinctively, not by architectural rules ; 
and according to Mr. Ruskin, our art has 
always been lowest when we have blinded 
our eyes with overmuch study and science. 
But “Eagle’s Nest ” has yet another meaning. 
“To preserve your eagles’ nests,” says Mr, 
Ruskin, in “Fors” (that is, your palaces, 
your parks, and castles), “is to be a great 
nation.” 

Most of Mr. Ruskin’s titles have, however, 
a Greek origin. Here is another, “The 
Crown of Wild Olive.” It is applied to four 
lectures on Industry and War. The wild 
olive, symbol of 
peace and honour, 





quisite title of any 
—it is a poem, 
indeed, in two 
words. “ Meinie,” 
or “many,” is a 
beautiful old Chau- 
cerian word, “signi- 
fying the attendant 
company of any one 
worth attending to ; 
the disciples of a 
Master, scholars of 
a teacher, soldiers of 
a leader, lords of a 
king.” From birds 
in general we ascend 
to the king of birds, 
the eagle ; and this 
brings us to the 
most strange and 
fantastic title of all, 
that of the “ Eagle’s 
Nest.” It is alto- 
gether Ruskinian 
and unexpected, to 
imagine a connec- 
tion between eagles’ 
nests and the rela- 
_tion of natural science to art. The motto 
quoted in the book is taken from William 
Blake :— 


“ Doth the Eagle know what is in the pit, 
Or wilt thou go ask the mole ?”’ 

The idea is that we are to be like the eagle, 
and not pry unduly into things that do not 
concern us. Art, like the eagle’s flight, must 
be by instinct, not by knowledge of the laws 
of anatomy. Knowledge brings pedantry ; 
for men are “most conceited of the meanest 
science.” The eagle who 


“ Clasps the crag with crookéd hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands,’’ 


only sees the exterior surfaces of things, con- 
tenting itself with its own sphere: it builds its 
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which was wreathed 
round the victor’s 
head in the ancient 
Olympic games, 
here means rest— 
the meed for the 
tired spirit of him 
who has done his 
special work in life, 
whatever it be, 
rightly and bravely. 
The aim of all our 
endeavour is to be 
peace, typified by 
the olive leaves— 
“type of grey 
honour and sweet 
rest.” The subject 
of political economy, 
just touched on in 
“The Crown of 
Wild Olive,” is 
enlarged upon in 
“Munera Pulveris” 
—literally “Gifts 
of the Dust”—a 
title taken from the 
28th ode of the First 
Book of Horace. The object of Mr. Ruskin’s 
treatise was to attack the conception of 
“wealth” current in the ordinary political 
economy ; a conception which, in the em- 
phasis laid upon merely material possessions, 
“took Dust tor Deity, spectre for possession, 
fettered dream for life.” 

On a widely different subject is “The 
Ethics of the Dust.” This is the name given 
to a series of lectures on Minerals, originally 
delivered at a girls’ school “ far in the coun- 
try.” The dialogue form, here unique with 
Mr. Ruskin, is accounted for in the preface 
by the fact that, “the lectures always fell 
more or less into the form of fragmentary 
answers to questions,” The sub-title is, “ Ten 
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Lectures to Little Housewives on the Ele- 
ments of Crystallization.” The headings of 
the chapters all through the work would alone 
be sufficient proof of Mr. Ruskin’s skill in 
titlemaking. Here are some of them :— 
“The Valley of Diamonds,” “the Pyramid 
Builders,” ‘the Crystal Life,” “Crystal Ca- 
price,” “the Crystal Rest.” Who but Mr. 
Ruskin would have been able to find a moral 
resemblance between the natures of crystals 
—and of girls ? 

“Unto this Last” is another book on Po- 
litical Economy. The title, derived from the 
text, “I will give unto this last even as unto 
thee,” we find already quoted in the second 
volume of “ Modern Painters.” Mr. Ruskin’s 
books have often a way of casting their sha- 
dows before them. The words “unto this 
last” recur again at the end of the present 
volume, in one of the most eloquent passages 
of “rebuking for sin” ever written. 

“Frondes Agrestes” is the name chosen 
for a selection of readings from ‘‘ Modern 
Painters.” Wild leaves, wayside mosses ;— 
there is already a forethought of this title, as 
of so many others, to be found in “ Modern 
Painters” itself. It comes in one of the 
sweetest passages in the third volume :—‘“ All 
the while as it ” (the world) “bought, sold, and 


fought, and fasted, and wearied itself with 
policies, and ambitions, and self-denials, God 
had placed its real happiness in the keeping 
of the little mosses of the wayside, and of the 


clouds of the firmament. Now and then a 
wearied king, or a tormented slave, found 
out where the true kingdoms of the world 
were, and possessed himself, in a furrow 
or two of garden ground, of a truly infinite 
dominion.” 

“Time and Tide by Weare and Tyne” is 
a series of letters to a working cork-cutter of 
Sunderland, on the laws of work. The 
letters were written in 1867, the year of the 
great Reform agitation, and the title seems 
to refer to the inexorable laws that govern 
labour—like the time and the tide, no reforms 
can seriously affect them. This slight allu- 
sion is probably all the name means ; for the 
test, it was chosen partly because it sounds 
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rhythmic and pretty, like so many of Mr. 
Ruskin’s titles. 

Latterly, one might almost think that Mr. 
Ruskin’s affection for pretty names was lead- 
ing him into the writing of more books than 
he had time for. In witness of this there are 
many projected books still, alas! awaiting 
their final numbers, and some only just begun. 
“ Praeterita”—his autobiography—is already 
far advanced, and a few numbers might have 
seen its completion ; but out of ‘“ Praeterita ” 
grew “Dilecta,” and besides these there are 
‘In Montibus Sanctis” and “Coeli Enarrant,” 
which, in their unfinished state, are the des- 
pair of Ruskin collectors. A book without 
a title would be puzzling, but a title without 
a book is more puzzling still. Of “The 
Heavens are telling” two chapters are pub- 
lished, “ The Firmament” and “ The Cloud 
Ralancings.” It is curious that, as regards 
“ Praeterita,” Mr. Ruskin has been fore- 
stalled ; for in 1863 one William Lancaster, 
whoever he may have been, published a book 
of the same name, which was recently dis- 
covered in a bookseller’s catalogue. Truly, 
if the author of ‘ Modern Painters” is not 
original, there is nothing new under the sun. 

We have enumerated as many of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s titles as we have space for, and the ery 
is still “they come.” ‘The curious in such 
matters need only glance at the chapter- 
headings in “ Fors Clavigera,’ or at the 
plate-titles in “ Modern Painters,” to find as 
many more charming fancies as they like. 
Mr. Ruskin throws off his wealth of ideas 
with a nonchalance all his own. They may 
pick them up who list ; if not, they may leave 
them alone. He writes only for those who 
can understand him; for the rest, it matters 
little to him if others understand him or not. 
To his students he gives his mystical mean- 
ings, his poetical symbols; to the crowd he 
simply throws a pretty phrase which he 
knows will please tnem. And he is right, 
for there is nothing in the world prettier 
than Mr. Ruskin’s pretty phrases. Long ago 
he used to write poetry ; now, he only writes 
prose. But, not to be altogether defrauded 
of his poetry, he has put it into his titles. 
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been on occasions ; Tummas Tam- 

son more commonly—if that had 

been his name at all. But it was 
another name with which the letter from 
Gourock ended that informed me, several 
years ago now, that he was coming to con- 
sult me regarding a proposed tour in Pales- 
tine. The change of name, however, is the 
only conscious liberty I mean to take. The 
record of his travels will be as nearly as 
possible in his own words. 

When he presented himself in my study I 
beheld a portly figure, considerably over six 
feet in height, an intelligent countenance, the 
head crowned with a sealskin cap, but such a 
trembling of the hand grasping the stick as 
to suggest a tendency to paralysis. He 
appeared about seventy years of age. 

“Well, Doctor, what am I to do?” was 
his first word, before he even sat down. 
Looking at his age and the trembling hand, 
my reply was equally abrupt— 

“Go home to Gourock.” 

“ And what for should I do that, sir ?” 

“How are you to get up from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem ?” I replied. 

“Tn a cab, to be sure.” 

“ But, my good man, there is not a wheeled 
conveyance in all Judea” (it was before the 
road was completed or the railway thought 
of). “You must ride on a horse or a donkey.” 

“Me ride! I couldna sit five minutes on a 
horse or a cuddy either. But I’m awful keen 
to see Jerusalem before I die—and I mean 
to doit. And if you'll let me sit down and 
take up a bit of your time, I'll tell you what 
I have done in the way of travel already.” 

And so, making him as comfortable as I 
could, he gave me the story of his adventures 
up to that time. When entering on his nar- 
rative, or when he wandered into some dis- 
quisition, he spoke in rather pompous English, 
but when carried off by some incident he fell 
into graphic Scotch. 

“ The first time I went abroad was in July, 
and I went to Turin. The weather then 
was frightful, for the heat was unbearable. 
So, when I went to my room at night, I 
determined to secure some coolness, come 
what might. The first thing I saw was a 
notice hanging up, ‘ Please lock the door at 
night.’ ‘Naethin’ o’ the kind,’ said I to 
mysel’, and so I opened the window as far as 
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it would gang, and I opened the door to the 
wall, and I pulled my bed ’tween the door 
and the window, and then I filled the basip 
wi cauld water, and put a’ the towels into 
the water, and lit my candle, and lay doon, 
and covered mysel’ wi’ the wet towels from 
head to foot. ‘The people passing along the 
passage glowered in at me, wondering, I dare 
say, whether I was a man or a corpse—but 
I didna’ heed. By-and-by the mosquitos 
came in at the window, and sic’ a nicht as] 
passed! Never a wink o’ sleep, but fleein’ 
after mosquitos! In the morning, when the 
lad came to me,”—(I noticed that every com- 
missionaire, guide, or dragoman was classified 
under the title of Jad)—‘‘he made me see 
the folly of opening the window and leaving 
the candle burning, but he gave me the 
grandest thing for fleas, mosquitos, and other 
cattle. Here it is,”—pulling out a packet— 
“the ‘ Polvere di Persia’—never you travel, 
Doctor, without that. 

“Well, the hotel-keeper told me in the 
morning, ‘ Mr. Thomson,’ says he, ‘ you'll die 
if you stay in this heat. You must be off at 
once to Chamounix;’ and off I went. When! 
got to Chamounix, frail as I am, I managed to 
do my share o’ climbing and crossing planks 
and bridges. But were you ever at the lee 
Grotto? Ye see ye have to go doon a des 
perate steep brae-face to reach it, but I tellt 
the lad to turn, and gripping his collar and 
wi’ him in front I got doon fine ; and although 
I was wet wi’ the heat afore I went in,1 
wasna in that Ice Grotto ten minutes before 
my sark was as stiff as a boord ! Then, when 
I got up to the top of the brae-face, I saw 
twa gentlemen—they were Colonels, one 
English and the other American—standing 
looking at me. ‘I guess, old boy,’ said the 
American, ‘ you have not been doon at the 
Ice Grotto.’ ‘I guess I was,’ says I, ‘and 
if ye dinna believe me ye can come Wi 
me. ‘Turn roond!’ says I to the lad, and! 
gripped him again, and away I gaed and 
the Yankee wi’ me. But when we got back, 
the English Colonel, who was standin’ as if 
he had swallowed a bayonet, says to me, 
‘You are a Hinglishman, if I’m not mis 
taken?’ ‘ Weel,’ says I, ‘you are mistaken, 
for I’m not a Hinglishman but a Scotchman 
—a better country than your Hingland, 
which is naethin’ but a land o’ flats and 
ditches, and sae unhealthy that the Queen 
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has to leave it every year to get some fresh 
air in the Hielands ; and as for your Hinglish 
sodgers,’ says I, ‘where wad ye hae been if 
Wellington had not his Scotchmen to cry 
“ Hielandmen, to the front!” when ye had 
eneuch ot and mair?’ I believe if that 
Colonel had had his sword he would have put 
it through me! That was my first trip 
abroad. 

“T went afterwards to Italy and to Rome. 
When I was in Rome I was determined 
to see the Pope, but it was then im- 
possible, for Pio Nono was in the dumps 
about his temporal power, besides being 
unwell. But 1 did my best, for I got ac- 
quainted with the librarian at the Vatican, 
and one day I put it plump and plain to him. 
‘I wish to see the old cock,’ says I, ‘and I 
think, if he kenned that I had been raal 
kind to Catholic children when I was on the 
Poor Board in Glasgow, he wad be glad to 
see me.’ But it was no use. However, the 
librarian gave me this volume, which I have 
brought to show you, in remembrance of 
him. Well, there was an American lady in 
Rome with a black servant girl, that I named 
Topsy, and the lady and I became excellent 
friends, for she was, like myself, up in years, 
and I was able to be of great use to her. 
So one morning I saw in the papers that 


there had been a fearful earthquake near 
Naples, and I told her, ‘I am going off to 
Naples, madam, to see the earthquake.’ ‘I'll 
go, too,’ says she ; and so off we went by the 


first train, Topsy and all. When we got to 
Naples we drove out in a cab to the town 
where had been the earthquake ; and it was 
certainly a terrible sight to see the holes in 
the street and the ruined houses, so much so 
that my friend from America wadna stay 
another minute, but into the cab we had to 
hurry. 

“Next morning I determined to go up 
Vesuvius, which was in violent eruption. 
‘Til go with you,’ said the American. ‘Na, 
na! madam,’ says 1; ‘ye skedaddled yester- 
day, and I'll gang by mysel’ the day.’ How- 
ever she promised to behave, and off we 
went, up the Funicular Railway, and into 
arm-chairs at the station, and so were carried 
tothe cone. But suchasight! The thick 
columns of yellow smoke rolling past, and 
the roaring o’ the volcano, and the great 
rocks fleein’ up in the air! I was not asto- 
nished, therefore, when I heard my lady 
friend sayin’, ‘This is the very mouth o’ the 
pit!’ and gathering her dress about her, aff 
she flew back to the station. ‘A’ richt, 
madam,’ thinks I, ‘ but I’ll no be cheated o’ 


my pleasure this time.’ So I told the guides 
I was goin’ to the other side o’ the crater— 
the windward side. They were very un- 
willin’ to go wi’ me, but gang they had to: 
and certainly I did get to a point where I 
beheld the most sublime spectacle human eye 
could see. Iwas then by mysel’, and the 
twa rascals wi’ me were cryin’ out that I 
must leave at once, so in case they might 
shove me in, an’ naebody be the wiser, I told 
them to turn, and grippin’ each o’ them by 
the collar we ran as hard as we could down 
the soft ashes to the station. When the 
American lady saw me coming she ran to 
meet me, and caught both my hands, ‘ You 
are a brave old man,’ says she, ‘and as I 
saw you coming down with your face glow- 
ing, you put me in mind of Moses coming 
down from the Mount of God.’ ‘I’m much 
obleeged,’ says I, ‘but there’s a difference 
between me and Moses, for Moses cam’ down 
wi a Table of the Law in either hand, but 
I have come wi’ a thief in either hand,’ and 
I gave the two scoondrels o’ guides a shake. 
Well, that lady and me travelled together 
through the most of Italy—for she was an 
intelligent old woman and greatly enjoyed 
my stories; besides that, I helped her greatly 
to see places. 

“However, Doctor, there is a lot of wicked 
gossip in the world, and what did some fool 
who knew her do but write to her married 
daughters in America that their mother was 
on the point of being married a second time. 
Neither she nor I knew anything of it, but 
one morning, at Verona, she came to me after 
breakfast, and, looking very confused, told 
me that a most awkward thing had happened, 
and explaining the mischievous gossip, said 
it had gone such a length that a son-in-law 
had come all the way from America and was 
then in the hotel. ‘Send him to me,’ says I. 
So in he came, and began a long speech about 
his great relief that instead of the person 
represented to him he found me an old gen- 
tleman, who had never gone farther than 
giving the attention which a fellow-traveller 
might in kindness show, and that he thought 
greatly of me, and wished to say so. ‘And 
would you like to know what I think of 
you?’ said I. ‘Well, my opinion of you is 
that you are a duffer, and should be ashamed 
of yourself, and the sooner you go back the 
way you came the better’-—and that was 
nearly the last I saw of him.” 

At a later date he told me of another ad- 
venture with a widow. He had landed the 
day before at Leghorn, and on going into the 
breakfast-room of the hotel he saw a lady in 
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deep mourning sitting at a table with a nice- 
looking boy. The lady addressed him in Eng- 
lish ; and he told me how, after a while, she 
said, ‘‘ You see before you, sir, the most un- 
happy of women.’ ‘I am grieved to hear 
that, madam,’ said I. ‘May I ask the cause 
of your misery ?’ ‘I lost the best of hus- 
bands, and I am broken-hearted ; and have 
been going from place to place, and from 
shrine to shrine, seeking comfort, but in 
vain.’ ‘May I askif your husband left you 
in poverty?’ ‘Far from it. Iam the pos- 
sessor of much wealth.’ ‘ And is that fine 
lad your son?’ ‘He is.’ ‘Then, madam,’ 
says I, ‘you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. I have known many a poor woman 
in Scotland, who had lost as dear a hus- 
band as you, and was left with helpless 
children, and not a penny in God’s world 
to feed and clothe them, and yet thank- 
ing God for mercy.’ This took her quite 
aback. After a little she told me she was 
that day going to pray in a church some 
miles away, and asked me to go with her. 
When we reached the church I saw not only 
that she was expected, but that she must be 
a person of importance, for the great door of 
the church was open, and there was a crowd 
of beggars, and there came shortly afterwards 
a priest to receive her. I followed her into the 
church, and watched her as she went to kneel 
before the altar. It was a touching sight, for 
there was a lovely statue of our Lord above 
the altar, and as she prostrated herself there 
and I looked at the Christ, I went aside and 
I prayed to God to comfort her. She then 
went to the confessional, and her son and I 
went round the church, he pointing to the 
votive images of arms and legs, and such like, 
which represented supposed cures through 
the intercession of the Virgin. When we 
were once more in the carriage I said, ‘I 
hope you have received some comfort ; but, 
madam, forgive me if, as an old man and not 
of your Church, I dare to ask you why do you 
go about the world seeking the altar of this 
saint or of that madonna? Do you not think 
that the Saviour who died for you cares for 
you more than they all? Why do you not 
go to Him—who is ever near you?’ Well, 
she thanked me much, and on parting she 
gave me her name and address in Palermo, 
and made me promise to see her if I was ever 
there. And I did see her ; for many months 
afterwards I went to Palermo and sent my 
card to her address, and in an hour or two a 

nd carria e drove up with the lady’s boy 
in it and two footmen standing behind. I 
can tell you the people in the hotel did stare 


when I drove off. I found her house a splen. 
did palace, and she received me in a magni. 
ficent salon hung with white silk, and takin 

me with her to the next room where they 
were at dinner she put me next to a priest, 
‘Are you not afraid,’ said he, ‘to sit be- 
side a Jesuit?’ ‘Not a bit, sir,’ said I, 
‘for I hae kent too many Jesuits amon 

ministers in my ain kirk at hame to be feared 
for you or ony respectable-looking gentleman 
om you.’ And so I spent a most pleasant 

ay.” 

A year passed before I again saw my old 
friend. I was then in an open carriage driy- 
ing down a street in Glasgow, when T heard 
“Doctor!” from the pavement. ‘“ Man, I hae 
been to Jerusalem!” was shouted almost 
before I could draw up. And so we arranged 
for his giving me an early benefit. 

** We'll begin at Palermo,” he said, “and 
tak’ my advice, never you gang in a French 
steamer. For I gaed in ane to Messina, and 
sic a set o’ jabbering monkeys as were in it! 
I couldna mak’ them understand a word! 
said, but I got a fine Italian steamer frae 
Messina to Alexandria, and a captain who 
spoke English and treated me as if I was his 
father. When we got to Alexandria, ‘Noo, Mr. 
Tamson,’ said he, ‘if you go ashore to an hotel 
they'll rob you, but if you stay on board I'll 
put you ashore every day, and you can see the 
place in comfort,’ and soI did. One daya 
strange-looking craft was lying off the road- 
stead, and in the afternoon when I came 
down to the port I thought I would like to 
see her more closely. There were two wee 
Arab boys in a boat fighting, and the wee one 
was getting the better of the big one, when 
suddenly he was sent over into the water, 
but held on so tightly that the other had to 
let go. When they were in the water they 
fought like a couple of cats, but at last, set- 
tling their differences, they got into the boat 
and stripped off their wet clothes to dry. | 
was so diverted with them that I determined 
to hire them and their boat to go to the 
strange vessel ; so st up a franc, and 
pointing to the big ship, they came to shore 
and off I set, with the two wee naked scud- 
dies at the oars, the bow high in the air and 
the stern deep with my weight. When we 
came near the vessel I saw she was an Eng 
lish man-of-war, and the officers gathered at 
the top of the companion soon hailed me, 
‘Hillo, old cock, where are you going! 
‘I’m one of your owners,’ said I, ‘and I am 
come to inspect my property, and to se 
whether you can protect me.’ So they wel- 
comed me on board, and the young fellows 
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showed me over the ship and took me into 
their ward-room for lunch, and I did keep 
them merry with stories. By-and-by I said, 
‘Noo, young men, I wish to tell you I am 
satisfied wi’ ye. Ye’re as fine a set of lads as 
ever I beheld, and, no to be profane, I would 
say, looking about on your open, healthy 
faces, you are not far from the kingdom of 
God, all but that black-a-veesed fellow there.’ 
‘Oh, bless you, that’s our chaplain,: they 
shouted, and in a little the joke was over the 
ship, and even the great Mogul (that’s the 
captain) on his quarter-deck got it. 

“Well, I went on to Jaffa. Now, doctor, 
don’t think me very wicked if I say as to 
what are called the sacred places that in 
general they seem to me to be humbug, but 
that tanner’s house at Joppa was one of 
the few I thought the raal bit. I went on a 
lovely day and sat on the roof, and it was 
maist solemneesin’, for there was the long 
line o’ shore that St. Peter went along to see 
Cornelius, and the place I was sittin’ on might 
have been the scene o’ his vision, and so I 
sat a long while thinking. But when I saw 
the sea, blue and warm, says I, ‘I'll gang 
and hae a dook,’ so off I set and had a splen- 
did swim ; but when I was for going ashore 
a perfect crowd of the natives were gathered. 
‘What are ye glowerin’ at?’ said I, and 
giving my hands a clap they were off into 
their holes like a pack o’ rabbits. 

“*How did I get up from Jaffa to Jeru- 
salem t’ Why there was a machine, that is, 
there was a board or two upon wheels, and 
sica road! I thought my inside would have 
been shaken out o’ me—but we had a grand 
dinner at Arimathea! 

“Jerusalem was more interesting than I 
can tell you, and I went wanderin’ every 
day to some bit or other. One day I went 
to the ruined mosque on the top o’ the 
Mount of Olives, and when I saw the half- 
ruined tower I determined to get to the top. 
There was an arch, not very safe-lookin’, that 
was to be crossed first, and the lad, that 
came wi’ me and my donkey, said I mustn’t 
try it. But doon I lay, and just drew my- 
self over it, and called to him to follow. 
‘Nae wark, nae pay!’ says I, and so over he 
came. ‘I’m goin’ up that broken stair,’ said 
I, ‘and you are comin’ wi’ me.’ ‘Not a foot,’ 
said he. ‘A’ richt, my man, but nae wark, 
nae pay!’ so come he did, and up we went ; 
and when we got to the top I saw what I 
had hoped to see—just a sma’ bit o’ the Dead 
Sea—and there and then I did what had 
never been done there since the makin’ o’ the 
world. What was that, d’ye think? I just 
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sang out, as loud as I could, the Scotch ver- 
sion of the Hundredth Psalm— 
* All people that on earth do dwell 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice,’ 
and never did I sing it with a fuller heart 
than I did that day.” 

One remark regarding his stay in Jerusa- 
lem struck me as original, and it was spoken 
in perfect reverence. “It occurred to me,” 
he said, “‘as I paced the Via Dolorosa, and 
thought of that procession to the Cross, and 
the distance between the house of Pilate 
and the scene of the Crucifixion—no matter 
which site you may prefer for Golgotha— 
that when all that our Lord had passed 
through is taken into account, the night of 
suffering and the terrible scourging, and the 
distance He had to walk, over a good part of 
which he carried the Cross, I say that, hu- 
manly speaking, Hemusthave been physically 
an unusually strong man.” This is a reflection 
which seems justified, and I am not aware of 
it having received expression before. 

But returning to the less serious part of 
his adventures he took me from Jerusalem 
to Constantinople. ‘One morning the lad 
came to me saying, that if 1 wished to see 
the Sultan he was to go in public next day to 
say his prayers—a thing he had not done for 
a long time, as he was in terror of assassina- 
tion. So, next morning the carriage was 
round at ten and away we went. We drove 
up to the grand ‘Place,’ and there the ground 
was held by soldiers, and in the middle of 
the Square was a platform on which were all 
kinds of officers and ambassadors in full uni- 
form, and near me were rows of carriages 
full of fashionable people. ‘When I tell you to 
do so,’ said the lad, ‘ you must get out and sit 
on the roof of the carriage if you wish to see 
the Sultan.’ ‘Me sit on the roof o’ a cab!’ 
said I. ‘No likely! There’s no a more 
loyal man than me in a’ Scotland, but if it 
was Queen Victoria that was comin’, and no’ 
a mere Sultan, I wadna climb up on the top 
o’acab to see even her. But tak’ you my 
card to that officer on horseback, and tell 
him I’m an auld man frae Scotland, and that 
I wish to see his Majesty.’ So off he goes, 
and the officer spoke to another officer, and 
then up he rides and makes the sodgers 
staun back, and tells me in English to follow 
him, and away he led me to the platform 
where a’ the swells were with their ribbons 
and orders ; and didna they glower at me, as 
if they would say, ‘ Wha are you, old boy?’ 
And in a while the Sultan cam’, and every- 
body bowed low as he cam’. But, says I to 
mysel’, ‘Dod! T'll gie him a raal British 
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cheer. Hoorraw!’ says I, ‘ Hoorraw ! Hoor- 
r-a-a-aw!!’ and with that the Sultan paused 
and looked at me, and, wi’ a low bow, went 
on. After a time I saw him comimg back. 
‘fll gie him another cheer,’ said I. ‘ Hoor- 
raw ! Hoorraw ! Hoorr-a-a-aw !!’ and again 
he bowed to me and passed on. But he 
hadna gaen far before he stopped and spoke 
to an officer, and the officer comes up to me 
and says, ‘Sir, the Sultan commands me to 
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say that if you wish to see his private gar 
dens you will be permitted.’ ‘That's very 
kind,’ I answered, ‘but can I gang in a cab 9’ 
‘No, sir, you cannot go in a cab.’ ‘ Well, be 
pleased to say to his Majesty that I am much 
obleeged to him for his kind offer, and that 
I’m very sorry I can’t accept it.’” This 
ended all I learned from himself of the 
strange adventures of this forcible person- 
ality. 
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Cp day Amru Pasha, whose palace to- 
ward the west of Cairo is known to 
every tourist in Egypt, received a visit from 


“Were Morton, the Katib at the English 
consulate, and his friend—Osman the Yuz- 
bashi.” 
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some Englishmen who knew his tastes. 
Their purpose was to invite him to a cir- 
cus which had been touring in India, and 
which had lately arrived in Cairo. And the 
Pasha, requiring little persuasion in view 
of the attractions detailed to him, accom- 
panied his visitors that night. 

Next day the Pasha’s only surviving 
spouse, Rakiyah, who had not seen her 
husband for twenty-four hours, called to her 
presence a particular man-servant, Murad, 
whom she had brought with her from Con- 
stantinople on her first entrance into the 
harem. 

“Since the Pasha has not returned,” she 
said, “you shall now relate what passed last 
night. Who were his companions ?” 

*‘The Englishmen whom you saw walking 
in the gardens, and two others who had not 
come here with them.” 

* And these two ?” 


The woman’s eyes quivered strangely, and 
a dark flush suffused her face. 

“And this girl whom they went to see, 
who starts up, after a lapse of twelve years, 
as my rival in every sense, what of her ?” 

“They call her Miriam.” 

“ Well ?” 

“Like yourself in earlier time, the girl is 
a snake-charmer and a dancer.” 

“This I knew before. Make me not im 
patient. Describe her person.” 

“T need not do so,” said the man calmly. 

“ Why a 

“Because you mean to see her yourself. 
You mean to judge of her face and form, to 
be a critic of her skill, to witness the im- 
pression she has made on your husband— 
and on others; because I have already 
arranged for you to do all this—yourself 
undiscovered.” 

That night, indeed, Rakiyah, attended 
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by Murad, both carefully disguised, stood 
among the spectators attracted by the new 
artist. ‘The Pasha’s wife looked on a woman 
quite fifteen years younger than herself, dis- 
tinguished by an order of beauty which 
Rakiyah, with a sinking heart, felt that she 
had never seen equalled: a woman going 
through her various feats with an ease and 
grace which the unknown observer might, 
indeed, have rivalled on occasion in earlier 
days, but had never surpassed. Rakiyah 
glanced from the performer to the onlookers. 
Her husband sat far away to her right—the 
most prominent among a circle of joyous 
and vigorous applauders. A little away 
from him was a fair-haired Englishman, with 
a quick-eyed, good-humoured face that 
beamed with frank pleasure. Next to him 
sat a young man, handsome, with the grave, 
dark beauty of the Orient, but with neither 
its heaviness nor its effeminacy. He was 
dressed in the uniform of a captain in the 
Egyptian army, which set off admirably his 
alert and graceful figure. His eyes were 
fixed with profound absorption on the girl 
in the arena. And when that girl swerved 
her head in his direction, which happened 
more than once, it appeared to Rakiyah that 
communicating lights of intelligence gleamed 
in the eyes of both. The Pasha’s wife gazed 
long at the Egyptian officer. Then she 
turned a glance upon her servant, who 
seemed to divine her every movement, and 
they both arose without waiting for the end 
of the performance and went away. 

For six days Rakiyah remained secluded 
in her apartments, untroubled by the con- 
versation of her husband, and speaking to 
no one else. It seemed as if she would 
no more care to look upon the light of 
day. Hardly did she betray a sign of life. 
And amid the unutterable darkness and 
solitude and torpor of her spirit, Murad 
stood unannounced before her. 

What passed between them in a two hours’ 
exchange of confidences, at first constrained, 
then more and more vehement and unre- 
served, effectually dispelled her languor. Her 
eyes blazed with an unholy fire. Her whole 
frame writhed and trembled with a new and 
terrible life. She panted forth a command to 
him to go and do her will, and he left her. 

Next morning he once more came sud- 
denly upon her. 

“Your husband will be here within an 
hour,” he said with an abruptness that was 
habitual to him. 

“You have seen the snake-dealer?” she 
exclaimed in an agony of impatience. 


“And I have chosen the snake.” 

“One that will serve its purpose ?” 

“Tt has eaten nothing for many days. It 
is not an animal. It is an incarnation of 
fierceness, voracity, and slaughter.” 

“Tt is large and strong ?” 

*T will not say that it could crush one of 
the blocks of the Great Pyramid to powder 
in its embrace,” answered Murad, with a 
grim smile; “and yet I should not care to 
be responsible for the safety of the mightiest 
elephant that could be opposed to it.” 

‘“‘And now, my husband. These many 
ne he has been doubtless at the circus 4” 

“Yes,” 

“This doomed creature has drawn her 
usual following of spectators ?” 

“ All that you are interested in. I think 
you know the Pasha’s object in coming 
now.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Shall I indeed tell you ?” 

She brought her smiling, murderess’s face 
nearer to his. 

“Tf there be in it that which should 
grieve me,” she said, “do not spare me. If 
there be wrong or humiliation threatened to 
me, I have one follower at least who will 
chance the worst to see me avenged.” 

“Be sure of that,” rejoined the servant 
with but a slight increase of resolution in his 
characteristically firm tones. 

“Say, then, why is my husband coming ?” 

“To tell you that before a week is gone 
by he means to marry this performer,” said 
the man, leaving her while he spoke, with 
the suddenness with which he had entered. 

It was less than an hour later that Raki- 
yah, radiant with smiles, prodigal of the 
tenderest caresses, received her husband. He 
broached to her, somewhat hesitatingly, the 
project named by Murad. She laughed 
away his doubts and welcomed with delight 
Miriam’s proposed entrance into the harem ; 
—‘one trained like herself, with tastes and 
accomplishments like her own.” 

“ And, indeed, ya asadi/” she continued, 
**T have one boon to crave of you.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ You will mock at me.” 

“No: do not fear me.” 

“ Ya muhbubi / I know you will think me 
most foolish.” 

“ Name this boon.” 

“Why, then, ya sidi/ ya Janim/ before 
this my sister wife comes here, I should 
wish to have an open display of skill between 
her and me.” 

“ What ?” 
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“My lion, darling, be 
not angry. Ah! that is 
better—yes: laugh. My 
lord master, I have the f 
weak vanity of my sex. 
It has always been a joy 
to me that by my address 
as a public performer I 


Pot 


He maining 


“ A woman going through her various feats.” 


found the way to your heart. It is true, 
believe me. And it gives me sorrow, my 
soul, that you should think another’s powers 
superior to mine.” 

“You are a child still.” 

“T am a child still, ya abuya/” she echoed 
gaily. 

“Therefore, oh, my father, indulge my 
whim in this. Order an entertainment in 
which she and I may act together, perform- 
ing as dancers and snake charmers; then 
decide whether I have lost all my skill. I 
desire no victory over the beautiful Miriam. 
I only wish you to do justice to me.” 

He thought to put away her fantastic idea 
by telling her that if her claims to recogni- 
tion were to be of value, the suggested rivalry 
must take place before numbers of spectators, 
and that he could not compromise her posi- 
tion as his wife by letting her appear un- 
veiled in public. 

“The entertainment.could take place in 
the palace precincts, and Ishould wear amask,” 
she replied. 
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He struggled on with more 
arguments. But she merrily 
parried them all. Then find- 
ing her smilingly immovable, 
he said, half laughingly, half 
angrily : “Do as you will.” 

She bowed her head. Then 
as he turned away she looked 
up, and her face was luminous with the 
radiance of a demonic triumph. 

Osman the Yuzbashi soon knew of Amru’s 
project to wed Miriam. And though the 
knowledge filled him with anxiety and gloom, 
he scorned to yield to despair. He had seen 
Miriam many times in private. He knew her 
worth. He knew her feelings towards him- 
self ; and for her sake he was prepared to 
battle against heaviest odds. 

Osman was the handsomest officer in the 
Egyptian army. He was intelligent, rarely 
accomplished ; and few men of his years 
equalled him for coolness and fertility of 
resource in times of trial. 

He was one day walking near the palace 
of Amru when a note was thrust into his 
hand, and a hurried whisper went by : “Taal 
mai.” 

Osman opened the note, which contained 
a few lines in Arabic, with emphatic men 
tion of one name. He glanced forward in 


search of the man who had bade him follow, 
and recognised one of the servants of Amru; 
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and to Amru’s palace Osman proceeded. 
Within the threshold he encountered Murad, 
who conducted him in silence to a room ad- 
joining the harem, and left him. In a 
moment a curtain was withdrawn from the 
end of the room, and Rakiyah stood unveiled, 
young-looking, beautiful, before him. 

“You have come,” she said in tones thrill- 
ing with an almost painful exultation. 

“T am here at your service, madame. 
Why have you sent for me ?” 

“You know the fate in store for pretty 
Miriam ?” 

“T have heard..... F 

“For the woman beloved by you ?” 

“ Something I have heard.” 

“And who is willing to forget you, to 
betray you, to abandon you lightly ?” 

“We had better not discuss this.” 

“Ah!” she cried, “if you cared to take 
revenge, a fair way might be pointed out to 
ou.” 

/ “This is an unprofitable theme, madame. 
Again, why have you sent for me?” 

“Why have I sent for you ?” she repeated 
slowly. They remained silent, looking at 
each other—he calm, gentle, suave in bear- 
ing; she with eyes ablaze, with 
bosom heaving, with frame quiver- 
ing from head to foot. And Os- 
man, though no coxcomb, guessed 
instantly the kind of revenge that 
she proposed to him. 

She threw up her arms, and for 
five whole minutes did she pour 
forth a torrent of exclamations, 
avowals, prayers expressive of the 
most frantic love. And over the 
stormy stream of her language 
gleamed and shifted and rang the 
lights, the colours, the harmonies of 
an unearthly eloquence. Osman’s 
first impulse of amazement and 
perplexity had been repressed before 
the woman had uttered twenty 
words ; and when her outburst was 
ended he had little difficulty in 
assuming a kindly, soothing tone 
which, while dispelling uneasiness 
on her part, tended to bring her 
back to comparative reason. Yet, 
though he felt that it would be 
utter madness to give the slightest 
evidence of the scorn within him, 
he resolved to cut short the inter- 
view without delay. 

“It will not be well for me to 
remain here long,” he said. 

“There can be no danger for 
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you,” she answered, an ominous fire gather- 
ing in her eyes. “Though he surprised us 
in this moment, there would be deadly woe 
to him if he attempted injury to you.” 

“ Still I must leave you.” 

“You are invited to the entertainment 
here to-morrow night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tf you cared to move but slightly in 
your own behalf, you ana I might not need 
to leave each other more. Tune your fancies 
to the most despotic pitch, and there is 
nothing you can deem beyond my will to 
perform. Bid me do murder for your sake, 
and it shall be done.” 

“ We shall not go to such an extremity.” 

“Good. I am obedient to all your moods. 
And you will come, ya ’aini/ to-morrow 
night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And when you come it will be for the 
purpose of our never again being separated. 
I shall have all prepared. Within thirty-six 
hours we shall depart together. All my 
jewels I shall take with me. They would 
more than serve as the ransom of a Sultan. 
We shall go to climes where we never shall 


“You are a child still” 
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be traced. With my riches I shall make 
your life such that you would not need to 
envy the most extravagant of pleasure- 
seekers, And now, ya hamami/” she con- 
tinued with a sudden access of sweetness 
in voice and look, “where do you go to- 
night ?” 

“T have no thought of moving out of 
doors.” 

“Not to the cir- 
cus ?” 

“No,” he an- 
swered quickly. 

She looked full 
at him. For little 
more than a second 
her mouth became 
drawn and haggard. 
Then she smiled 
again. 

*“T shall no longer 
keep you. Come 
by this door. You 
shall not need to 
be conducted by 
my servant.” 

She brought him 
through the cur- 
tained aperture by 
which she had 
entered. It opened 
on two passages, 
one dark, cireui- 
tous, leading to the 
gardens, and thence 
to the high road, 
the other leading 
to the imnermost 
chambers of the 
harem. 

“Remember _to- 
morrow night,” she 
whispered, and left 
him. 

He went down 
the winding corri- 
dor. He thought 
he heard the voice of Amru himself coming 
from the garden. He drew back and 
stealthily crept into the adjacent passage. He 
moved into the shadow of adoorway. There, 
indeed, he heard two voices. They were the 
voices of Murad and Rakiyah. 

“There is risk of failure,” murmured the 
lady. 

“No. She will never handle a serpent 
after to-morrow night. And if she escaped 
this first entanglement, her destruction is 
assured by another.” 





“A note was thrust into his hand.” 
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“ How ?” 

“Mark me. This girl has been known to 
declare that she will either kill herself or kill 
Amru rather than marry him. Need I re. 
mind you that it is your custom to mix, each 
night, a draught for the Pasha? What 
better means of disarming the distrust of the 
girl and of proving your humility to Amru, 

than by deputing 

P your cherished 
v function to Miriam? 
To-morrow night 
let her mix the 
drink. I shall take 
it from her behind 
the scenes. I shall 
convey it to Amru. 
And if, after the 
cup has passed 
through my hands, 
the Pasha survives 
the drinking of its 
contents two 
minutes, I give you 
free power over my 
own life.” 

“You will not 
shrink from this ?” 

“Have you 
known me in times 
past to shrink from 
anything, however 
dark and desper- 
ate ?” 

“You are faith- 
ful, Murad.” 

“T think so. 
When danger 
comes to you I 
shall share it. 
When the moment 
of your death is at 
hand, the knell of 
mine also shall 
have sounded. To 
conclude, then, 
should she elude 
the embraces of the tremendous playfellow 
we design for her, she is confronted with 
a fatal alternative. The drink prepared 
by her hands will destroy Amru. She will 
be arrested. Her previous declaration will 
stand forth against her to prove that she is 
a deliberate assassin. She shall die; and 
thus again are you freed from both your 
wrongers.” 

“You attend on me with my serpents ?” 

ae 

“ Her own father is her attendant.” 
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“shall circumvent him. I shall contrive 
to divert his attention for a few seconds. In 
those few seconds the serpents can be 
changed.” 

Osman heard no more. He stole away 
with ghastly face and disordered steps, and at 
length departed unseen. Before evening he 
had interviews with Miriam and her father. 
And he did not sleep that night. 

The evening of the entertainment came 
on. At the end of the great garden of 
Amru’s house was a screened-off platform, 
in front of which the spectators were congre- 
gated in 4 crescent. The screen was thrust 
apart, and ten glass cases with brazen fittings 
were seen ranged five on either side of the 
stage. There was the sound of a gong from 
behind the platform, and Miriam ascended. 
She was covered with golden armlets and 
bracelets and necklets. Her father, a tall, 
strong man, who had entered behind her, 
raised the lids of the cases to the left. 
And one after another the silent, glisten 
ing snakes came forth and swarmed about 
the beautiful girl. The stage was lit up 
by the electric light. Miriam was accom- 
panied by a weird, barbaric, strangely seduc 
tive music. The small serpents glided 
amorously around her body and arms and 
neck, and curled above her head in marvel- 
lous convolutions—yet never disturbing the 
adornments which so much resembled them- 
selves—while she executed a wondrous, 
ethereal dance. It was a rare spectacle, rarer 
still from the almost overwhelming grandeur 
of itsenvironment. The girl, with her superb 
face and figure and limbs, with her great 
black eyes outdazzling the blaze of gems and 
glittering serpents and silver lights of which 
she was the centre; the flower-beds with 
their throng of blooms folded in gorgeous 
slumber on all sides ; the expanded heaven 
aflame with innumerable stars; the moon 
rolling streams of pale splendour on the im- 
mortal Pyramids toward the west ; the fiery 
and sombre desert stretching into the im- 
measurable distance beyond—these were sur- 
roundings which few spectators could have 
regarded without a certain sense of awe. 
Miriam disappeared. 

And now there entered a woman wearing 
acrimson mask. The electric light had been 
gradually lowered with her advent ; but the 
astounding wealth of diamonds and sapphires 
and rubies worn by her seemed to supersede 
the necessity of other light. With her every 
movement a many-coloured fire seemed to 
kindle and break out all over her and to 
grow more startling and ghostly from the 





“ He returned to the cases.” 


framing of the darkened platform. This 
woman performed, in the opinion of many, 
with a skill and grace quite equal to 
Miriam’s. The Pasha, at least, seemed to 
think so; for he sent a special message to 
her behind the scenes, whence she came, 
heavily veiled, to receive what appeared to 
be his congratulations. And during this 
interlude the screen was lowered. 

On to the platform thus concealed, Mi- 
riam’s father and Murad now came. They 
removed the cases of small snakes. Then they 
rolled up with difficulty each a case thrice as 
large as any yet seen. Murad moved his 
case to the right; Miriam’s father bis to the 
left ; and the latter assistant, having done 
his work, went unconcernedly away. Murad 
was left alone. He looked on all sides. No 
one was in view. He returned to the cases, 
half lifted, half rolled that on the left across 
to the right, that on the right to the left; 
then he quitted the platform, still with a 
complete absence of noise, and disappeared. 
The next moment a man rose from amid some 











* Amru commanded him to drink first.’’ 


drapery behind the stage. He crept over to 
where stood the case to the left, and, looking 
into it, started. Then he retransposed the 
cases with a promptitude and secresy not 
inferior to Murad’s ; and in his turn 
vanished. 

And now Miriam, acting by the instruc- 
tions of the masked woman, had mixed the 
Pasha’s drink and had handed it to Murad. 
Osman, who had previously left his place 
near Amru, reappeared from behind the 
stage, and resumed his chair. And the 
screen was withdrawn. 

It had been intimated that Miriam and 
her mysterious rival, with boa-constrictors of 
unusual -size around them, would perform a 
novel dance. Once more a strange, mourn- 
ful, ineffably sweet music penetrated the ear, 
and Miriam and the woman with the crim- 
son mask mounted the platform together. 

Here Amru called by a sign for his 
draught. Murad approached with a goblet. 
Osman calmly arose and whispered to the 


.to taste the drink first. 
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Pasha. Amru stared at the captain, and 
bending his eyes on Murad, commanded him 
The servant: looked 
at Amru ; then he looked at the stage. He 
started violently. His eyes dilated. With- 
out hesitation he raised the goblet to his 
lips, drained its contents to the last drop, and 
sank in convulsions to the ground, 

Meanwhile, the serpent of Miriam had 
arisen from its case and had coiled gently 
around her. In the same moment the woman 
with the crimson mask had lifted the lid of 
her case, and an enormous boa had imme. 
diately darted up. The disguised performer 
staggered back, but the serpent shot forward 
its neck and rushed with lightning rapidity 
around her. There went up from her a 
heart-rending cry which was_ instantly 
smothered in feeble groans and gasps. For 
some seconds the spectators remained silent, 
motionless, appalled. Then with yells of 
rage they arose ina body and swept on to 
the platform. With a single blow from the 
sword of Amru the serpent’s head was 
severed. It was hacked and gashed by 
countless weapons, and fell to the floor ina 
hundred writhing pieces. 

But its work was done. The limbs and 
ribs of the artist in the crimson mask had 
been cracked and crushed into utter shape- 
lessness in the folds of the snake. One of 
the guests tore away the mask, and through 
all the distortion caused by the horrible 
torture, knew the face of; Rakiyah. 

The bystanders, in presence of a calamity 
where condolence would have almost seemed 
a mockery, departed in silence. Osman and 
Miriam went away together, and Amru saw 
this without regret. 

He questioned Miriam’s father and his own 
servants, and elicited enough to desire no 
further knowledge. 

Towards midnight he went back to the 
platform alone. Rakiyah still lay there. 
Some stains of blood had been washed from 
her lips by gentle hands. The signs of 
agony had passed away. Her beauty had 
come hack. And she gazed with lustreless 
eyes up to heaven in all the disastrous 
majesty of death. 
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*¢ Small heed they give to the sleepy team 


This slumbrous summer day ; 
But well by meadow, wood, and stream 


The oxen know the way.” 
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A PICARDY PASTORAL. 
By ROBERT RICHARDSON. 


. waggoner Pierre is tall and straight, 
His eyes are brave and clear ; 
And they shine with a softer, deeper light 
When sweet Lisette is near. 


Fair maids there be in Picardy 
As any that may be met ; 

But none more bright and fresh to see 
Than /a laitiére Lisette. 


Small heed they give to the sleepy team 
This slumbrous summer day ; 

But well by meadow, wood, and stream 
The oxen know the way. 


Pierre rules the plough, Lisette the cow, 
The butter and the cheese ; 

To the little marché they take their way 
Through lanes of poplar trees. 


And he and she for summers three 
Have worked on the same farm, 
While round them love its meshes wove, 

And wrought a daily charm. 


Life moves for them in one straight groove, 
Is spun in one grey tone ; 

But they've unlocked the world of love, 
And made it all their own. 


For love still laughs at rank and rule, 
And a richer crown, I ween, 

May weave for a maid at a milking-stool 
Than for a thronéd queen. 














A MIDSUMMER DAY IN GLEN NEVIS. 
By NETHER LOCHABER. 


INYONE who in the course of 

his holidays finds himself in 

Banavie Hotel, at the en- 

trance of the Caledonian 

Canal, or in Fortwilliam, the 

capital of Lochaber, and with 

a day to spare for a healthful 

and invigorating outing long to be remem- 
bered, has his choice, and quite close at hand, 
of either climbing Ben Nevis, monarch of 
British mountains, or of devoting his day to 
a leisurely exploration of the magnificent 
glen of the same name that winds by the 
base of the mountain up and away by the 
waterfall of Shtiel into the very heart of the 
upland solitudes and wilds of Mamore. For 
one so situated, Ben or Glen ?—that’s the 


question ; and we reply that if it could be 
accomplished, both were best ; but if both 
cannot be done, and a choice must be made, 
we have no hesitation at all in recommending 
the Glen in preference to the Ben, and for 
the following reasons: Time was when to 


climb Ben Nevis was a feat uncommon 
enough and dangerous enough to be a matter 
of more or less prideful reference and talk 
during the remainder of one’s life ; but that 
time has long since passed away. The ele- 
ment of danger so essential to the joys of 
mountain climbing no longer exists. There 
is now a winding path of easy gradient from 
the base to the summit of Ben Nevis, so that 
in decent weather, and with sufficient day- 
light, there is really now no more danger, 
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and hardly any more fatigue, in getting to 
the top of Ben Nevis than in ascending by 
its winding staircase to the dome of St. 
Paul’s. Apropos of the comparative ease and 
safety with which the mighty Ben can now- 
adays be climbed, the following little story 
may be told :—Some two or three years ago 
a sheep-farmer in a neighbouring district 
made up his mind, after well weighing all the 
pro’s and con’s of such an adventure, that he 
would go up to London on a visit to some 
friends resident in the metropolis. He was 
a bachelor, well advanced in life ; and he had 
a housekeeper whose name was Mary; and 
Mary, too, had reached the keystone of life’s 
arch, “fair and forty,” and, if the wool- 
weighing machine in the corner of the stack- 
yard told the truth, weighed a good sixteeu 
stone avoirdupois. She had been in that 
sheep-farmer’s service for many years; and 
having been found faithful and true, and as 
careful of her master’s interests and affairs 
as if they were her own, it is little wonder 
that she was held in much esteem by her 
employer. On this occasion, when her master 
was about to leave for London, he called his 
housekeeper, and addressed her in good 
Lochaber Gaelic to the following effect. 
“Well, Mary, I’m off to London. I hope to 
be back this day fortnight. It has just oc- 
curred to me that you, too, would be the 
better of a little holiday of yourown. You 
haven't had anything of the kind for a long 
time. The two servant lassies and the shep- 
herd can manage the place by themselves for 
a few days, there being nothing very par- 
ticular to do just now. Here is some money; 
take a trip if you like to Inverness or Oban ; 
visit your friends, and enjoy yourself as much 
as you can for a week at least, or till my 
return, if nothing occurs in the interval to 
require your presence here till then.” And 
so it was all pleasantly arranged. The farmer 
took the steamer for Oban that morning, and 
next day Mary went away to visit her many 
friends in the district, who, she had every 
reason to believe, would be glad to receive a 
person of her consequence with all the em- 
pressement and effervescent kindliness of a 
true Highland welcome. When the farmer 
returned home, his housekeeper, looking all 
the fresher and buxomer for her holiday, was 
already there before him. Having told her 
all about his travels, and something of the 
wonders that he had seen in London, he 
hoped that she, too, had enjoyed her outing. 
“Oh, immensely,” she replied. “I had a 
very pleasant time of it amongst my friends ; 
and I was on the top of Ben Nevis.” “On— 
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the—top—of—Ben Nevis!” exclaimed her 
master in puzzled amazement. “ You, Mary; 
can it be possible?” ‘ Yes, indeed, sir ; my 
nephew went along with me. We reached 
the very top ; and when we returned to Fort. 
william, I wasn’t a bit tired. A little stiff 
next day, and that was all.” “Well, well, 
Mary: I pity Ben Nevis! If you were up 
there, anybody may go now.” And to this 
day the stranger who is being entertained by 
that farmer is pretty sure sooner or later to 
remark how pleasant are the housekeeper’s 
manners, and how well she conducts the 
establishment, whereupon the master replies, 
“Oh, yes; Mary is an honest, sensible 
woman—a good woman. And,” (this in a 
sort of stage whisper, and with a humorous 
twinkle of the eye) “and would you believe 
it, she climbed Ben Nevis only the other day 
—to the very top, sir! Don’t you think 
anybody that likes may climb it now ?” 

Although the climbing of Ben Nevis is 
thus become a rather prosaic affair as com- 
pared with what it was when we first accom- 
plished the feat—alas! dear reader, *twas in 
the consulship of Plancus—the thing is still 
well worth the doing, for, the meteorological 
conditions being favourable, the view from 
the summit is magnificent. It has, how- 
ever, always to be remembered, that varium 
et mutabile semper is the character of the 
weather at the altitudes aimed at, and that 
the meteorological conditions are so rarely 
favourable that a very large percentage of 
the climbers have to return sadly disap- 
pointed. Instead of clear skies, they will 
have to tell you that mists or drizzling 
rains suddenly, and just at the wrong mo- 
ment, enveloped the summit ; and all they 
have to boast of is that they have been up 
there, and actually stood for a time on 
the loftiest mountain top within the British 
islands. 

It was on the morning, bright and beauti- 
ful, of the 24nd June, Midsummer day, that 
we drove to Fortwilliam, having along with 
us a gentleman just returned on a twelve 
months’ furlough from India, where he has 
attained to a high position in the civil ser- 
vice, as delightful a companion for a days 
outing as we could wish for, and all the 
better that he had not at all forgotten his 
mother tongue, but could still converse i 
the mellifiluous language of the Gael as 
fluently as ourselves, and frequently gar- 
nished his many well-told stories, whether of 
his boyhood in the Hebrides, or of his man- 
hood and early middle-age in India, with 
snatches of Gaelic song; and these were all 
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the more amusing that, like Sancho Panza’s 
proverbs, they were as often as not wide of 
the mark, having no bearing on or connec- 
tion whatever with the matter in hand. It 
was still early ; and as we sipped our choco- 
late in the coffee-room of the Caledonian 
Hotel, we offered our friend his choice of 
Ben or Glen for the day. After a little 
cogitation he voted Glen, whereupon we 
assured him that we thought he had decided 
wisely and well. Leaving our trap in Fort- 
william, we walked briskly past the bridge 
of Nevis straight into the glen ; and before 
it was yet noon we were seated side by side 
on a green mound which marks the line of a 
long-since dilapidated outwork of the vitri- 
fied hill fort of Dun Dearduil. These vitri- 
fied forts, of which there are many in the 
Highlands, have long been a puzzle to anti- 

uarians. That they are of great age, pro- 
bably dating back far into prehistoric times, 
seems certain ; and it is equally certain that 
the vitrification of their walls is not to be 
regarded as a matter of accident, but of 
thoughtful intention and design. The object 
probably was to strengthen and consolidate 
the roughly built unmortared walls by the 
fusion into a sort of conglomerate of the 
materials of which they were constructed. 
How the fire was applied, and the process of 
vitrification carried out, is the question that 
puzzles; and although various ingenious 
theories have been advanced in elucidation 
of the matter, no theory entirely satisfactory 
—that meets all the difficulties of the case 
has as yet been propounded. It isabundantly 
clear that these curious structures were 
planned and erected as strongholds or places 
of defence, whilst they also served as watch- 
towers or stations of observation ; for they are 
all built on the summits of conical hills of 
considerable elevation, and it has long since 
been noticed that the view from the site of 
one of these vitrified forts is always, and in 
all directions, opener and more extensive 
than from any other eminence of equal 
height in the neighbourhood. Dun Dearduil 
is some twelve hundred feet above the level 
of the sea ; and one sees at a glance that it 
commands a view of the entire glen, that all 
the passes into the glen are in sight, and 
that no enemy could enter by any of these 
without being seen. 

Sitting on Dun Dearduil in the noon of 
that loveliest of summer days, the scene 
before us was magnificent beyond description. 
Above us and around us in every direction 
all that is stern, and grand, and wild in moun- 
tain scenery, in striking contrast with the 
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soft Arcadian beauty of the richly-verdured 
vale below, where through long stretches 
of emerald, flower-enamelled meadows the 
Nevis could be seen winding serpent-like in 
many a graceful curve ; its deeper reaches 
glancing with the flash of mirrors, its shal- 
lows like frosted silver, in the sun. It has 
to be added that although the sun was bright 
overhead, the sky was one vast archipelago— 
richly islanded with wisps and patches of 
soft, fleecy cloud; and as these—driven 
before a south wind, that although little felt 
in the glen, must have been of considerable 
force where far up the cloud fleet was swiftly 
voyaging the blue—as these swept over the 
face of the sun the effect was a charmingly 
continuous dance of shifting lights and 
shadows all over the glen, and along the 
grassy slopes and rougher crests of the 
mountains around. When we had drunk in 
all that we could—“ deep, deep draughts,” 
better than choicest vintage of the Rhine— 
of the grandeur and beauty of the scene before 
us, we descended the Dun Dearduil heights 
in a slanting direction, and were soon across 
the river, and again seated for another rest, 
and a smoke, and a talk on the rocky heights 
opposite Uaimh Shomhairle, or Samuel’s 
Cave. It was here that, looking back on 
Dun Dearduil, we related to our friend, half 
in prose narrative and half in its ancient 
ballad form, the beautiful Scoto-Irish legend 
of Deirdri or Dearduil and the Sons of Uis- 
neach; for according to a popular tradition for 
generations prevalent in the West, Dearduil, 
a princess of Erin, with her husband Naois, 
and his two brothers, Ardan and Ainli, dwelt 
for a time in the Dun, where Dearduil so 
endeared herself to the people, no less by her 
goodness than by her beauty, that it was 
called after her Dun Dearduil. Dearduil 
and her story belong to the sixth century, 
but it is very certain that a vitrified fort 
or “dun,” of which we had just been tracing 
the outlines in the long-since demolished 
and grass-grown ruins, must have been on 
that same hill-top centuries before Dearduil 
was born, and up to the time of her occupa- 
tion of it was doubtless known by some other 
name. We have no room for the beautiful 
legend here, but we may observe that in its 
ballad form, of which there is a thirteenth- 
century MS. version—incomplete, however 
—in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
there occurs a very pretty poetical concep- 
tion, winding up so pathetically a story of 
true love with a most tragical ending, that 
it became a part of the stock-in-trade, so to 
speak, of all future balladists, Celt or Saxon, 
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as often as they had a story with a like 
catastrophe to tell. To understand the 
matter, it is necessary to say that Dearduil 
was a princess of Erin, most beautiful, and 
that whilst very young she was betrothed to 
Connacher the Red, King of Ulster. The 
betrothment seems to have been very mucha 
family affair, in which Dearduil was but little, 
if at all, consulted. At any rate, so it was 
that she did not love Connacher, the king, 
who was a cruel tyrant amongst his own 
people, and old enough, besides, to be her 
father. Connacher had three nephews, sons 
of his brother Uisneach, and so called Clann 
Uisneachain. Their names were Naois, 
Ardan, and Ainli; and Naois fell in love 
with Dearduil, and Dearduil fell in love with 
Naois ; and when the time appointed for the 
celebration of the marriage of Dearduil with 
the king was drawing nigh, there was nothing 
for it but that Dearduil, accompanied by her 
lover Naois and his brothers Ardan and 
Ainli, should take to flight, for deprived of 
his promised bride (she had by this time been 
secretly married to Naois) the wrath of Con- 
nacher was sure to be cruel. The fugitives 
took boat, first to the Isle of Rathlin, and 
thence to the west coast of Argyleshire, where 
they were at once amongst their friends, 
the Dalriad Scots, already established there. 
In Alba, according to a very beautiful song 
of Dearduil’s, still preserved to us, they were 
very happy; wandering from glen to glen, 
living in hunting booths, and feasting on 
venison of the forest, and on the fish with 
which every lake and river and smallest 
stream abounded. In an evil hour, however, 
they were persuaded by a special messenger 
from Connacher to return to Ireland. They 
were assured that the king had forgiven 
them ; and in proof of his love and goodwill 
the message bore that he was prepared to 
reinstate them in their possessions, and to 
advance them to the highest honours and 
dignities proper to subjects who, the king 
himself being childless, stood next in suc- 
cession to the throne. Dearduil was sus- 
picious; had dreams of evil omen, and did 
not wish to go ; but the brothers believed in 
the solemn assurances of their uncle, and so 
it was that leaving “ beautiful Alba of many 
mountains of grassy slopes, and well-watered 
valleys,” as Dearduil described it, they re- 
turned to Ireland. Arrived in Ulster they 
were graciously received by the king, “ but 
guile was in his heart,” and he had resolved 
on the death of Naois and his brothers, that 
now at length Dearduil, who was still young 
and very beautiful, might be his own. One 
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day as the brothers were returning from the 
hunting, they were suddenly surrounded by 
an armed body of Connacher’s retainers and 
cruelly slain. When Dearduil heard the 
terrible news she flew to the spot where the 
bodies were lying, and having kissed the lips 
of Naois, and sung a lament over the mangled 
bodies of “the three tallest and straightest 
trees that grew in all Erin,” she went down 
to the beach where a carpenter was shaping 
an oar for the king’s galley with a knife of 
sharpest point and keenest edge. “I will 
give you this ring of the pure gold from off 
my finger for your keen-bladed knife, 0 
carpenter,” said Dearduil ; and the carpenter, 
holding the princess in regard, and unwitting 
of evil, made the exchange. With the knife 
in her hand, Dearduil returned to where the 
bodies were lying, and standing over Naois, 
and calling him endearingly by name, she 
plunged the knife deep into her side, and fell 
dead across the body of the only man she 
had ever loved—* Naois of the golden hair ; 
swiftest of foot and strongest of arm of all 
the princes of Erin.” The people would have 
buried Dearduil and Naois side by side in 
the same grave, so that loving in their lives, 
in death they should not be divided. This, 
however, was forbidden; whether by the 
clerics or the king, the ballad does not say : 
probably by the clerics, however, on the 
grounds that although it was lawful and 
proper that Naois should be laid in the grave 
with the rites of Christian burial, the same 
rites could not be extended to Dearduil, who 
having committed suicide must be held to 
have died in mortal sin. At any rate they 
were not laid in the same grave, but as 
the ballad tells us, in separate graves, “a 
temple’s breadth” apart from each other. A 
“temple’s breadth” is a curious measure of 
extent which we do not remember to have 
met with anywhere else except in this ancient 
ballad ; and it would seem to corroborate our 
suggestion that it was the clerics who directed 
the order of burial. We must not suppose, 
however, that the distance between the 
graves was so large as the phrase, ‘a tem- 
ple’s breadth,” in its English form would 
seem to imply. For a long time after the 
introduction of Christianity into Ireland and 
the West of Scotland, including the Hebrides, 
places of worship were of small dimensions, 
which we should nowadays call mere chapels 
or oratories, although in the language of the 
people, in Scotland as well as in Ireland, 
they were dignified, by way of acknowledg- 
ment of their sanctity, with the name of 
teampuill or temples. The ‘“‘temple’s breadth” 
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of the ballad, therefore, need not be taken as 
signifying more than that the graves were 
separated from each other by a distance of 
four or five yards at most. Out of Dearduil’s 
grave, says the ballad, grew a tree ; and out 
of Naois’s grave also grew a tree ; and these 
trees, as they grew, gradually inclined to- 
wards each other, until at last they met and 
intertwined into a leafy arch above the 
graves ; and the legend has it that if, on the 
anniversary of the death of Naois and 
Dearduil, any young man or young woman, 
victims of unreciprocated love, passed under 
this arch, at sunrise, chanting Dearduil’s 
lament for Naois the while, all would hence- 
forward be well withthem. The coldness or 
indifference of the object of their affections 
would from that day forth be converted into 
a love as ardent as their own. 

Students of ballad poetry will remember 
how frequently some of our finest ballads 
have a similar ending; “Lord Lovel,” for 
example, concludes as follows— 

“ Lady Nancy was laid in St. Pancras’ church, 

Lord Lovel was laid in the choir; 
And out of her bosom there grew a red rose, 


And out of her lover’s a bricr, brier, 
And out of her lover’s a brier. 


* They grew, and they grew, to the church steeple, too, 
An then they could grow no higher ; 
So there they entwined in a true lover’s knot, 
For all true lovers to admire, admire— 
For all true lovers to admire.” 


The still finer ballad of “ Lord Thomas 
and Fair Aunet” concludes thus beautifully— 
“ The tane was buried in Marie’s kirk, 
The ther in Marie’s quire, 


And out of the tane there grew a birk, 
And out o’ the tither a brier. 


“ And ay they grew, and ay they drew, 
As they would fain be near ; 
And every ane that pass’d them by, 
Said ‘‘Lhae’s been lovers dear!’ ” 

“The ending of your Dearduil ballad,” 
said our friend, “is finer far than that of 
any more modern composition of the kind 
you can quote. What a fine subject for an 
opera the old sixth-century legend would 
be!” We agreed, and suggested to our 
friend that, having first secured the services 
of a musician capable of dealing handsomely 
with so beautiful a subject, he should devote 
amonth or more of his holiday time to the 
writing of the libretto. He made no answer 
to this, but hummed the air of an old Hebri- 
dean love song as we rose and proceeded on 
our way. 

When almost at the waterfall of Shtiel, 
the terminus ad quem of our day’s excursion, 
we met a man with whom we entered into 
conversation. He was of middle age; a 
native of Moidart ; had come across the hills 
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from Loch Treig that day, and was on his 
way home. Invited to sit down and rest for 
a little, he readily agreed, and when our 
friend produced a well-filled flask, and 
handed him a small horn tumbler full, he 
took it politely, bonnet in hand, and having 
drank to our healths, tossed off his dram 
with a confidence and ease that betokened 
some former acquaintance with liquids of 
similar potency. Asked by our friend to 
sing us a Gaelic song, he did so at once ; and 
if with a somewhat rough voice, yet with a 
lively burr and go that showed how tho- 
roughly he appreciated the spirit and motif 
of a favourite song frequently called for at 
Highland weddings and other merry-mak- 
ings. The song is a love song with some- 
thing of a bacchanalian chorus. The occa- 
sion of it may be thus stated : An Alexander 
or Sandy Cameron, from Lochaber, goes 
to Glasgow, and by-and-by opens a small 
tavern in one of the “back” streets of that 
city, in which he is always glad to see his 
friends from the Highlands. A frequent 
visitor is a cattle-drover from Morven, who 
falls in love with the tavern-keeper’s win- 
some daughter Jean. Inspired by love and 
the recollection of Sandy’s bonhomie, and the 
excellence of his tipple, the drover composes 
the song, with the result that Jean, proud to 
find herself famous as the heroine of a 
popular song, marries the drover, and makes 
him an excellent wife. The chorus and first 
verse of the well-known song are as follows— 
Alastair nan stip 
Anns an t’sraid chiil, 
Sid an duine coir 
Da’n tug mi mo rin 


Alastair nan stop 
Anns an t’sraid chiil, 


 Nuair theid mi do Ghlaschs, 
*Stoigh leam a bhi q’ol 
Ann an tigh mo charaid, 
Alastair nan stop. 
Alastair nan stop,” §e. 

His song finished, we bade good-bye to 
the Moidart man, and in less than half an 
hour we were eating our lunch under the 
shadow of a huge grey boulder on the hill 
face above the corrie of Shtiel. Whilst 
enjoying our after-lunch pipe, our friend, 
with note-book and pencil in hand, was busy 
scribbling something in which he was so 
deeply absorbed for the time that he spoke 
not a word; whereat we were glad; for in 
such a situation as was then ours, one wants 
no talk to interfere with the enjoyment of 
a pipe that has been carefully filled, and that 
“draws” not too easily, but with just a 
sufficiency of check to accentuate in the in- 
halation the aroma of the mass of “ golden 
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flake” gently alight within the bowl. In half 
an hour or so our companion suddenly burst 
into song. He had all this while been trans- 
lating the Moidart man’s song into English, 
retaining the air, and imitating as closely as 
possible the manner and measure of the 
original. Here, from a copy handed to us 
on the spot, is what he made of it; and 
those who know the Gaelic version will con- 
fess that the rendering is fairly literal— 


‘ALASTAIR NAN STOP. 
Done nto Encuiso by an AnGLO-INDIAN, 


Cuorts. 
** Sandy of the stoups, 
In the back street, 
He’s the decent man 
That I like to meet! 
Sandy of the stoups, 
In the back street. 


“* When I go to Glasgow, 
I’ll be merry still, 
O’er many a well-filled measure,— 
Mautcnkin-stoup and gill. 
Sandy of the stoups, &c. 


“* Sandy has a daughter, 
And her name is Jean ; 
She’s the prettiest girl that 
I have ever seen! 
Sandy of the stoups, &c, 
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“ Jean is always merry, 
Jean is ever gay ; 
Sweet und fresh and charming, 
As the flowers of May. 
Sandy ot the stoups, &e 


* Jeanie’s golden tresses, 
Jeanie’s glorious eyes, 
Brighter far and bluer 
Than the summer skies ! 
Sandy of the stoups, &c, 


* Of every Highland dance 
She knows each turn and wheel— 
Nothing can surpass her 
In a foursome reel! 
Sandy of the stoups, &c. 


** When I sell my heifers 
At the tryste of Doune, 
I will buy my Jeanie 
A braw silken goon. 
Sandy of the stoups, &c. 


“ J will buy her also, 
When the drove is sold, 
A ring to fit her finger 
Of the yellow gold. 
Sandy of the stoups, &e, 


** And when the winter’s past, 
And spring has come again, 
Jean and I will wed, 
And then she’ll be my ain! 
Sandy of the stoups, &c.”” 


Whai more was seen and said in beautiful 
Glen Nevis, during that bright midsummer 
day’s ramble, may be told on some future 
occasion. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST ON CHARACTER. 
Short Sundap Readings for Julp. 
By tue Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Bisnor or Rrron. 
PILATE. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


JT is a striking movement of circum- 
stances which brings our Lord 
and Pilate face to face. One 
comes from all the splendour and 
luxury of Rome. The other from 
the simple life of Galilee. Pilate, through 
the slow and winding ascents of official life, 
and after the experience of plot and intrigue, 
after seeing the surprising elevations and 
sudden failures for which fortune or caprice 
are responsible, comes to sit on the judg- 
ment-seat, a man strong, educated, refined 
after the manner of his time, thoughtful, 
as some of his age were wont to be, rich, 
powerful, with the majesty of Rome be- 
hind him. Jesus Christ, after a simple 
and laborious life spent in doing good to 
others, after hard fare, patient toil and 
numberless self-denials, came to stand as a 





prisoner at the bar—a peasant without claim 
to social distinction, without pretension to 
the fashionable learning of the times, weak, 
lonely, unpopular, the unresisting victim of 
a rabble’s rage. It is a strange picture of 
the conjunction of events which brings these 
two face to face. But there is a stranger 
picture still as the scene goes on; stranger 
than the circumstances which brought the 
Roman ruler after the hopes and fears and 
vicissitudes of court intrigue to sit in judg- 
ment on the Prophet of Nazareth, is the reve- 
lation of character which takes place when 
they meet. But the meeting of man and 
man can hardly fail to throw light on the 
characters of those who mect. Like the 
meeting of two chemical substances, the re- 
sult is the revelation of latent and unexpected 
forces. It is so in this meeting of Christ and 
Pilate. 

It is not that power changes places ; but 
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we see bencath the sceptred symbols of 
earthly power an unexpected weakness, and 
while in the one whom the world would 
deem weak there lies a measureless and radiat- 
ing force, strong, not so much in resistance to 
the hard circumstances of life, but rather in 
the power to flood with a mysterious force the 
lives of other men. ‘The strong shows weak- 
ness ; the weak reveals strength. The strong 
man acts with doubt and vacillation. He strug- 
gles against circumstances, but weakly and 
with pain. He feebly grasps at expedients, 
and snatches greedily at helps and evasions. 
The weak man is calm and firm, and stretches 
out a helping hand to the strong man who is 
his judge, points the way to free and manly 
deeds, and unfolds to him glimpses of a higher 
and nobler ideal of life. It is a picture of 
the way in which the weak things of the 
world confound the wise. It is a picture full 
of typical force. Like all the scenes in which 
our Lord bore a part, it is a picture for all 
time. It shows the struggle; it shows the 
end. It shows the victory which is barren 
and degrading. It shows the victory which 
is snatched out of the jaws of defeat. It 
shows the collapse of strength: even in the 
moment when Pilate is using his power, 
his might is seen to shrink down into cringe- 
ing and abject and apologetic weakness. It 
shows Christ moving forward in the midst 
of suffering and scorn with the calmness of a 
conqueror, and bestowing help upon those who 
are weak as the victor in his triumph bestows 
largesse on the crowd. In the region of his- 
tory Pilate gives sentence against Jesus Christ. 
In the kingdom of eternal ethics Christ passes 
judgment on Pilate. 

It is a story which shows the weakness 
that may coexist with the outward signs 
and circumstances of pomp and power. 

But it is net for us who see the weakness 
tocondemn. We are all weak, and often we 
are weak without the pressure of the circum- 
stances which surrounded Pontius Pilate. It 
will be well to keep in mind his position. 

(1.) He was the servant of Rome, whose 
policy was to weaken and absorb or incor- 
porate other peoples. To her belonged that 
unscrupulousness which is the temptation of 
force and that suspicion which is its Nemesis. 
In her view, cruelty was wrong where it 
was needless, but weakness in affairs was 
the worst of crimes. It irritated her to hear 
of paltry border wars and petty insurrections 
in insignificant provinces. Judea was not 
much in the eyes of Rome. Its relative im- 
portance was probably less than Burmah to 
ourselves ; but, nevertheless, the politicians 


of Rome would find some cause against the 
man who failed to keep peace in his province, 
or dealt weakly or hesitatingly with any 
movement of insurrection. They would have 
their easy opportunity against such a gover- 
nor in the character of Tiberius. This brings 
us to a second difficulty. 

(2.) Pilate was the servant of Tiberius. 
Tiberius was by character and disposition 
gloomy, jealous, suspicious, and capricious. 
Sickness, too, had made him irritable; and 
the recent treachery of Sejanus had served 
to aggravate his natural suspiciousness. 

(3.) Pilate was the governor of the Jewish 
province. The people who were entrusted 
to his administration were turbulent and 
crafty. He had had experience of their wild 
outbursts of revolt, and the time was one 
when some fresh attempt was easy and likely. 
A great concourse had gathered together for 
the feast. The spark of revolution might 
readily inflame the crowd. Every symptom 
of insubordination needed to be carefully 
watched. The smallest pretensions to inde- 
pendence might be significant of some great 
purpose among a people whose mood was 
often rebellious, and whose festival excite- 
ment might make them ripe for revolution. 

Pilate, therefore, was placed in circum- 
stances of grave difficulty. He was surrounded 
on all sides by snares; he knew not what 
mine was prepared beneath his feet. He 
knew that everywhere there was intrigue, 
and always the uncertainty of a reckless and 
fanatical people. 

Such were the circumstances. He is an 
uncharitable man who does not weigh cir- 
cumstances when judging the conduct of 
others. He is a weak man who blames cir- 
cumstances instead of judging himself. Cir- 
cumstances, itis often said, mould men; but 
it often depends upon a man himself after 
what fashion these circumstances shall mould 
him. Events are the graving tool of time ; 
but the form which time hews out is largely 
dependent upon the directing hand of a man’s 
own resolution. The very circumstances we 
have detailed were tests of Pilate’s character. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 


AND what was Pilate’s character ? 

The estimates of his character have been 
divergent and even contradictory. He has 
been canonized in some quarters. In others 
his uneasy spirit has been thought to haunt 
the lone mountain-top as though driven to 
the damnation of restlessness by the burden 
of an unpardoned and unpardonable sin. 
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Extremes are mostly mistaken. Pilate was 
not wholly bad, neither was he a saint. He 
was simply a man whose characteristics are 
easily recognisable as common to human 
nature. 

He was not, I think, a man of brutal in- 
difference and hard passionless cynicism. He 
seems to me to have been a man with some 
refinement, reflective, almost philosophical, 
possessing the literary habit, and with it, as 
so often happens, an impatience of the vulgar 
matters which excite the crowd, with a cer- 
tain indolence which nevertheless did not kill 
his ambition or dull his interest in philoso- 
phical questions, with more love of specula- 
tion than desire for decision ; weak morally, 
timid politically, and yet driven by weakness 
into acts which looked like relentless cruelty, 
for the worst cruelties of the world are the 
product of weakness and fear. He was one 
of those men whom we wonder at and pity, 
for they are weak men placed in circum- 
stances which need peculiar vigour and calm- 
ness. They are men who we think if placed 
in quiet and peaceful times might ripen into 
philosophical mildness and dilettante amia- 
bility, tinged with a pleasant and not very 
serious cynicism, but who in stormy and 
troublous days being thrust into positions 
of high trust and imperative responsibility, 
hesitate, evade, vacillate, resolve and un- 
resolve, and end by being the perpetrators 
of horrors which revolt the world, and would 
have been impossible to sterner and stronger 
men. 

At his side is his wife, a woman who can 
share his love of philosophical investigation, 
whose mind goes forth to deeper questions 
than the intrigues at Rome or the insubor- 
dination of the rabble at Jerusalem, with a 
calmer disposition than his, more heroic, per- 
haps because less alive to the difficulties and 
dangers which beset responsible office. This 
man, ambitious but weak, cultivated but in- 
dolent, with a capacity of appreciating nobler 
aspects of life than he had strength to follow, 
keenly alive to danger, yet obstinately de- 
sirous of success, contemptuous of the dulness 
of popular views, yet afraid of the violence 
of popular revolt, is the man who sits on the 
judgment-seat when that scene is enacted, 
every detail of which is now familiar to the 
world. 

And Jesus stood before the Governor. 

There are four stages in the drama that 
follows, and as these succeed one another the 
character of Pilate slowly unfolds itself, and 
at the same time the wonderful and self- 
forgetful love of our Lord. 


The first stage is the stage of investigation, 

The accusation is made. Itisa trumped- 
up accusation after all, but adroitly expressed 
so as to rouse the Governor's suspicions and 
to appeal to his fears. The prisoner is a male- 
factor, He is an inciter of revolution. “We 
found Him perverting the people and forbid- 
ding to give tribute to Cesar, saying that He 
Himself is Christ a King.” Pilate deals with 
the accusation by holding what we may call] 
a private investigation. In this he questions 
our Lord concerning the phrase used in the 
accusation, but as he does so the unreality 
of the whole proceeding dawns upon his 
mind. This prisoner before him is a poor, 
jaded, lowly, and helpless man. It was with 
a half contemptuous pity that Pilate asked, 
“ Art thou a king?” The answer is strange 
and unexpected. It is one which arouses 
Pilate’s impatience, and yet compels his atten- 
tion. The question is answered by another 
question. ‘Sayest thou this thing of thy- 
self or did others tell it thee of Me?” 
Pilate answers impatiently, but he realises 
the fairness of the question; it is important 
that the matter should be faced seriously and 
not as a mere irresponsible pastime. Pilate 
replies that he is not a Jew, and that the 
accusation emanates from the Jews. He wants 
to know the facts. “ What hast Thou done ?” 
he asks. Our Lord’s reply is frank and clear. 
This man who sits to judge is entitled toa 
full understanding. He is a man of better 
quality than Herod, before whom Christ will 
maintain a significant silence. To Pilate, 
therefore, Christ speaks. His kingdom is 
not such a kingdom as the Jews are thinking 
of. There are other realms than the realms 
in which pomp and war, splendour and force 
are the chief features. There is a realm of 
moral and spiritual facts. To bear witness 
tothis kingdom Christ had come. In thisrealm 
He claimed kingship, and His sovereignty will 
be recognised by all those to whom truth is 
more than worldliness. The reply strikes 
the chord of greatest responsiveness in Pilate’s 
heart. The prisoner speaks of a kingdom of 
truth, that inner benediction of which philo- 
sophers had said so much, and which seemed 
to Pilate in his calm moments so noble and 
lofty a thing, far above the pleasures of indo- 
lence and ambition of this kingdom. He had 
dreamed of it too, but he had felt that it was 
a dream, a beautiful but intangible thing. 
“What is truth?” he asks. Who can grasp 
it? Who knows what it really is? His 
question was no brutal contempt; it was 
no rough and profane jest ; it was under the 
impulse of a self-mocking and sad cynicism 
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that Pilate asked, What is truth? With 
the question he ends the interview. There 
is no need to prolong it; he knows all that 
he needs to know. The case is clear enough. 
These dull Jews have misunderstood an un- 
worldly and semi-philosophical idealist. Pilate 
is reflective enough to see the cause of the 
misunderstanding. There is no treason and 
no spirit of revolution here. It is fortunate 
that the case is so simple. He can get rid of 
it at once and with a good conscience. He 
can announce to them that there is no harm 
or blame in this man, whose language they 
in their dulness have misunderstood. He, 
therefore, goes out to the Jews and announces 
his conclusion. “I find no fault in Him.” 
It is Pilate’s unbiassed verdict. Whatever else 
may happen, Pilate acquits our Lord of being 
a political firebrand. He is innocent of the 
faults of which His foes accused Him. 


THIRD SUNDAY, 
PILATE RESORTS TO EXPEDIENTS. 


Ir Pilate hoped by announcing his verdict 
to get rid of the case, he was soon unde- 
ceived. He had to do with people in whom 
the fury of fanaticism had swept away 
reason and candour, and he had to confront 
crafty and unscrupulous leaders who knew 
how adroitly to fan the flame of popular pas- 
sion, and to manipulate their case so as to put 
Pilate in the wrong. 

The announcement of his decision was the 
signal of a yet fiercer outburst of reckless 
accusation. How can he say that there is no 
fault in one who has stirred up the people 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and has set Galilee as well as Judea 
aflame with his teaching ? 

Pilate sees his difficulty growing greater 
before his eyes. He lacks the firm courage 
to abide by his own judgment. His natural 
indolence and dislike of tumult has made him 
nimble at expedients. He forsakes the calm 
and judicial firmness of the judge. He begins 
to play the part of strategist in affairs. He 
can perhaps get rid of his responsibility. The 
mention of Galilee suggests his first oppor- 
tunity. 

(1.) Herod will be his first move. This 
presents double attraction to him. Herod 
has recently been restored to the smile of 
imperial favour. It would be politic to seize 
the opportunity of restoring friendly rela- 
tions with Herod. An act which carried 
with it the recognition of Herod’s jurisdic- 
tion would be most acceptable and sagacious. 
He will send Him to Herod, and so at once 
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secure Herod’s goodwill and get rid of an 
uncomfortable responsibility. Let Herod de- 
cide ; Pilate will be thankful to escape fur- 
ther difficulties. 

But the expedient ends in nothing. “Herod 
returns the case upon Pilate’s hands. The 
only gain which Pilate has secured by this 
manceuvre is the friendship of Herod and 
the power of quotirg him as a witness to 
the innocence of the accused. But the 
people are as implacable as ever. The twice- 
repeated verdict of innocence seems only to 
add fuel to the flame. It is in vain that 
Pilate expostulates—Why, what evil hath 
He done ¢ It is in vain that he quotes Herod’s 
opinion. It is in vain that he offers to meet 
the popular view by a concession, and de- 
clares himself ready to strain justice so far 
as to inflict the punishment of scourging the 
accused, There are moments when compro- 
mise is wisdom, but there are also times when 
concession is a fatal weakness. It is difficult 
for frail and fallible human judgment so far 
to forecast the future as to always know 
when the concession should be made and 
when it should be refused. But there is one 
test at such moments which is an infallible 
guide to conduct if not an infallible guarantee 
of success; and that test is the test which the 
courageous sense of justice supplies. To strain 
justice in deference to popular tumult is not 
only to sin, but it is to provoke those further 
demands which quickly prove that the man 
who has thus degraded himself and his office 
has degraded them in vain. 

(2.) But fortune for the moment seems to 
favour Pilate when his perplexity is increas- 
ing. A diversion occurs in the popular de- 
mand for the release of one prisoner at the 
feast-time. His quick mind discerns the 
opportunity of a second expedient. He 
can evade the decision by utilising the noto- 
rious and undoubted criminal Barabbas. He 
will make an offer in which the contrast will 
be so glaring that he may well hope that he 
will be able to secure himself from future 
responsibility. He puts before the people the 
choice. He will release one of the two. It 
must be either the unquestionably red-handed 
man of violence or the mild Prophet of 
Galilee. Has he a hope that the popular 
voice will prevail against the cry of the 
priestly class? It is a vain hope. Fana- 
ticism hates the challenge of its own beliefs 
more than it hates the violation of moral 
law. Heterodoxy in the eyes of many is a 
more deadly sin than murder. To make war 
upon the ecclesiastical code is a worse offence 
than the violation of the Decalogue. Pilate’s 
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hope of evading a decision by the expedient of 
Barabbas is rudely shaken. The wild shout 
of the crowd undeceives him. Not this man, 
but Barabbas. And now Pilate reveals 
another and further weakness. The judge 
attempts to expostulate with the crowd. He 
appeals to them to know what he is to do. 
“What shall I do then with Jesus which is 
called the Christ?” But the ruler who con- 
descends to wrangle about his duty is lost. 
The second sign of weakness is noted by the 
multitude. Back comes the fierce and un- 
compromising ery —‘‘ Let Him be crucified.” 

To this pass has the weak attempt to 
parry the demands of duty brought Pilate, 
the representative of the force and majesty 
of Rome. 

(3.) Pilate found himself no nearer the 
solution of his difficulties after this second 
expedient. He reverts to his former sug- 
gestion that he should inflict on our Lord 
the punishment of scourging. This time he 
carries it into effect, and brings forth Christ, 
pale and bleeding, to the sight of the crowd. 
Did he hope that this sight of suffering and 
unjust pain would work some change towards 
pity in the hearts of the multitude? He has 
forgotten that in the hour of its madness the 
mob has no mercy. Their renewed cries 
against our Lord drive Pilate to his third 
and perhaps his basest expedient. It is, he 
reflects, an affair which concerns the Jews. 
Why should he be obliged to determine the 
matter? Let them settle it for themselves. 
He, therefore, now changes his tactics, and 
bids them assume the responsibility and 
settle the case. ‘Take ye Him and crucify 
Him.” If the Jews thought Him a criminal, 
let them deal with Him according to their 
view. Pilate finds no fault in Him. They, 
not he, must decide the case. But this is a 
sort of final as well as fatal weakness, for it 
is in effect the abdication of the judgment- 
seat. The priests are too subtle, moreover, 
to accept such an offer. They are determined 
to commit Pilate to one course or another. 
It is not lawful for them to put any man to 
death. So they plead, and Pilate knows well 
the force and significance of this plea. He 
knows that this third expedient, like the 
other two, has failed. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
PILATE’S DEMORALISATION. 
AND now a new terror takes possession of 
Pilate’s heart. This victim of popular fury 


is not only accused of aspiring to sovereignty, 
but of claiming a divine origin. He has 


offended the Jews by declaring Himself to be 
the Son of God (John xix. 7). Can it be that 
there is some divine life and power within 
the heart of this weak man who has spoken 
of a kingdom higher than that of earth, of 
the inward kingdom of truth? When Pilate 
heard that saying he was the more afraid, 
He resolves upon a second interview with 
Christ alone. 

Art thou the Son of God? he asks. But 
Jesus, we read, gave him no answer. Pilate 
is nettled at the silence. In his heart he 
wishes to rescue this preacher, and is he not 
Roman Governor? Has he not the power? 
He feels that the silence of Christ rebukeshim. 
He wishes to force from Him some answer, 
and so (is not this too a sign of the weakness 
which seeks to reinstate itself in its own 
esteem after an experience of obvious humi- 
liation ?) he falls back upon the declaration 
of his power. The prisoner, he reminds our 
Lord, is in his power. ‘ Knowest Thou not 
that I have power to crucify Thee and power 
to release Thee?” (John xix. 10). What 
reply does he expect? Does he think that 
Christ will plead for his clemency, or appeal 
to his protection, or suggest some device 
which will save his own life and Pilate’s 
position? ._The answer which Christ gives 
touches on none of these matters. It touches 
only on the responsibility of power. Power 
is given from Heaven, and to Heaven all 
power is responsible. You are thinking of 
the people and their clamour, and of what 
misrepresentations of your action may be 
made at the imperial court. But above all 
these things is God, by whose permission and 
providence this power has come into your 
hands. “ Thou couldst have no power against 
Me except it were given thee from above” 
(John xix. 11). The words touch the inevit- 
ableness of responsibility and the sacredness 
of all power of whatsoever kind. It is Christ's 
lesson to all rulers on the solemnity and 
sanctity of power. 

Christ’s words reach Pilate’s heart. He 
realises the presence of the divine justice 
which watches all affairs. He feels the near- 
ness of the sacred and inward forces of life. 
He resolves, for the moment at any rate, to 
find some way to save this strange, calm, 
weak, majestic man. “ From thenceforth 
Pilate sought to release Him ” (John xix. 12). 

Once more, then, Pilate faces the crowd; 
but the man who has once yielded to weak- 
ness is doubly afraid. Like a candle which 
has once been lighted, it is easy to kindle the 
fresh fear in the coward heart. This time 
the form in which fear comes is to Pilate 
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terrible indeed. The priests know the man 
they have to deal with; they know the 
mightiest spell with which to conjure. Be- 
hind Pilate there is the savage and gloomy 
face of the Emperor, who smiles on his friends 
and regards all others with suspicion. Over 
yonder there is Tiberius, who does not easily 
forgive any intrigue against himself, or any 
slight upon his imperial power. This is the 
fear which is flaunted in Pilate’s face. “If 
thou let this man go thou art not Cesar’s 
friend. Whosoever maketh himself a king 
speaketh against Cesar.” Pilate hears, and 
he knows well how this story would be told 
in Tiberius’ ears. 

He will try a diversion. He will banter 
them about their own natural aspirations. 
This prisoner claims to be their king. Be- 
hold your king, he had said. Shall I crucify 
your king? But the crowd have learnt their 
lesson well. They will haunt his ears with 
the words of fear. They will make him feel 
that he is disloyal in his parleying in this 
case. ‘‘ We have no king but Cesar.” The 
word is too much for Pilate. Cesar! He 
sees the cruel smile and the savage frown. 
He can resist no more. He is clamoured 
down. He gives way, beaten in that stormy 
conflict. But yet he is anxious to appease 
himself. He must dissociate his responsi- 
bility from this wrong, which nevertheless 
without him would not have been done. 
What paltry expedients have a fascination 
for weak, superstitious, and demoralised men! 
Pilate washes his hands, as though this mean- 
ingless piece of ceremonial could alter the 
moral conditions of the question, or remove 
the weighty truth from Christ’s words. Thou 
couldest have no power against Me except it 


- were given thee from above. No outward 


ablution can wash out the stain of dishonour, 
or the coward betrayal of high duty. This 
weak and immoral evasiveness of the act 
reminds us of the quibble which Bishop Odo 
resorted to at the battle of Hastings, when in 
order not to violate the precept that the priest 
should shed no blood, he armed himself with 
a mace with which to brain his foes. The 
scruples of unscrupulous men are among the 
marvels of the moral history of men, and 
generally proclaim their deterioration. The 
demoralisation of Pilate was complete when 
he washed his hands. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
THE CHARACTER REVIEWED. 


_ PILATE is the picture of a weak man set 
in the midst of difficult circumstances ; but, 
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as, Bishop Butler remarked, “ temptation 
from within and from without coincide and 
mutually imply each other,” for, he writes, 
“When we say men are misled by external 
circumstances of temptation, it cannot but 
be understood that there is somewhat within 
themselves to render those circumstances 
temptations, or to render them susceptible 
of impressions from them.” Pilate had not 
succumbed in the hour of trial unless he 
had given this criminal weakness an un- 
warranted dominion in his nature before- 
hand. His delight in refined and subtle 
questions ; his intelligence, his desire to please 
could not avail against the indolence, the 
ambition, and the selfishness of his nature. 
His good qualities were obscured and ren- 
dered powerless by his weakness. He was 
guilty of cruelties which made his name 
hated, but it was his cowardice and weakness 
which betrayed him into situations from 
which ruinous severity seemed the only way 
of escape. 

Yet he had in his hands the oppor- 
tunity of heroism. The hours of difficulty 
are great men’s opportunity; the times of 
danger call with trumpet voice to the heart 
of the brave, and all noble emotions marshal 
to their aid. These are the times when men 
show of what stuff they are. Men then rise 
or fall at such moments. They show their 
courage; like Mahomet to his trembling 
comrade, who said, “ We are only two,” they 
can say, There is another, there is God ; like 
Dante, they can reject the bribe, which means 
dishonour, and they can speak cheerfully the 
Nunquam revertar, which means continued 
exile from all that is dear; like Luther, they 
resolve to go forward in the way of duty 
though demons crowd dark upon the house- 
tops; or they may betray their weakness, 
and, like Celestine, weakly abandon their 
trust ; or, like Pilate, they may wash their 
hands. 

Hard positions and difficult circumstances 
are posts of honour. It is something to be 
called to lead the forlorn hope of right in the 
march of human progress. This opportunity 
came to Pilate, but he had not the force to 
seize the chance and achieve an unparalleled 
glory. 

But he was weak. We may pity the weak 
who fail, but can we blame them? It is not 
for us to judge; but we can learn, and one 
thing is soon learned. Weakness often fails 
because it fails to make use of the strength 
which is at hand. No man is beaten without 
remembering in the hour of his defeat the 
lost opportunities which might have been 
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turned into means of victory. Pilate failed, 
and Pilate’s name is covered with the me- 
mory of his shameful weakness: but Pilate 
did not fall unwarned, or fail for want of 
helpful and stimulating influences. 

The influences of birth, home, and provi- 
dential opportunity were given him. 

(1.) He was a Roman, and the national and 
traditional characteristics of his race might 
have been summoned to his aid. Roman 
firmness and strong and vigorous Roman ad- 
ministration, however much enervating vice 
may have become fashionable, were not wholly 
dead. They still must have appealed as ideals 
to men who had any knowledge and any 
patriotic love of the history of Rome. If 
weakness was a vice in Roman eyes, was not 
the consciousness of this a witness against 
feebleness and unjust irresolution in any 
Roman governor ? 

(2.) He had a home, and the partner of his 
home joys was a woman who at least was no 
dullard, but whose thought and sagacity 
went forth to her husband in his work. Her 
voice spoke to him in the moment of his 
temptation, and her voice was against the 
fatal policy of evasion and feebleness. The 
dream of Pilate’s wife and the message to 
which it gave rise must not be flung aside as 
a mere picturesque addition to the story. 
People do not dream of matters of which 
they know nothing. The suggestion of the 
incident is of previous thought and previous 
knowledge. ‘ That just man” whose memory 
haunted the woman in her dreams was one 
who must have been more than a casual pri- 
soner brought before the ruler. Can it have 
been that His fame had reached Pilate’s 
household beforehand? Can it have been 
that some of His strange utterances and won- 
derful works had been told in the hearing of 
Pilate or his wife? Whatever the earlier 
history may have been, this woman, whose 
thoughtful disposition made her a helpmeet 
to Pilate, was evidently impressed in some 
way with the moral beauty and spiritual dig- 
nity of the Prophet of Nazareth, and her in- 
fluence was exerted to stay the feet of her 
husband on the fatal downward path of irre- 
solution and injustice. 

(3.) There was yet another restraining hand, 
which the providence of the hour brought to 
Pilate’s aid. This was the hand of the pri- 
soner at the judgment-seat. The narrative 
shows us the singular spectacle of the weak 
and the accused giving moral aid to the 
strong one who was his judge. Christ’s re- 
plies to Pilate are not so much replies on the 


case as replies on the moral esponsibility of 
Pilate at the moment. He is more anxious 
to save Pilate from moral ruin than Himself 
from death. He turns Pilate’s thoughts upon 
himself. ‘“Sayest thou this thing of thyself?” 
He speaks to him of the sublime and spiri- 
tual kingdom of the truth, higher and more 
enduring than any splendour of imperial 
Rome. He lifts His judge into the serene 
atmosphere of heaven. “ Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice.” He reminds 
Pilate of that divine source of all judgment 
and power to whom every judge and mighty 
one of the world is finally responsible. He 
tells that power is not a thing of pride, but 
a responsibility and a trust. It is given from 
on high. In all these the hand of help is 
reached forth to Pilate. Pilate sees it; his 
conscience makes him uneasy; he is aware 
that he is thrusting away from him some 
wondrous and real aid. But the weakness 
and ambition of his nature are too much. He 
struggles, but he struggles in vain, and he is 
swept away, a worthless and unresisting 
piece of wreckage, on the wave of popular 
tumult. 

The story is the tragedy of weakness. We 
see the demoralization at the close, but it 
has all been prepared for by the early steps 
of weakness and vacillation. Like the tragedy 
of Lear, we feel that the weak man has 
brought the tempest upon himself. It has 
its lesson for a day when Christ stands before 
men who are ashamed to judge Him and 
afraid to acknowledge Him, who wish to give 
Him some place, but are not equal to the 
sacrifice of accepting Him as Lord of their 
lives, who wish to take popular verdicts in 
the place of Christ, avoid the necessity of 
personal resolve, and skirt round the edge 
of inconvenient responsibilities. The end of 
vacillation is demoralization. The tragedy 
at the close seems incommensurate with the 
offence, but great events often creep in at the 
doors which our moral weakness has left 
open ; and before we know it we have fallen 
below what we thought possible, below our 
own self-esteem, below what we might have 
been; we find that we are thrust off the 
judgment-seat which we have so unworthily 
occupied, and before we have fully realised 
our degradation we find that it is we who are 
standing at the bar in the presence of Him 
whom we were ashamed to acknowledge as 
the Prophet of truth, but whom now, to our 
shame, we know to be a King indeed, ruling 
and judging evermore in the kingdom of His 
truth. 
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TO RIGHT THE WRONG.* 
By EDNA LYALL, 


Avrnor or “ Donovan,”? “‘WeE Two,” ‘‘Kxicnt-Errant,” ‘‘A Harpy NorsEMAnN,” ET¢. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“The spirit of bitterness may wind itself into cur souls, even 
while we are making the loudest professions of charity.” 
Dean Piumetre. 


TUNNED and dazed, not as yet feeling 
very acutely, Joscelyn passed from the 
death-bed of his leader and friend into the 
High Street, where but few people were 
stirring. He went straight to Arthur Good- 
win’s quarters to bear him the news, only 
pausing once when a great brawny-armed 
smith, catching sight of him, flung down his 
hammer on the anvil and ran out from his 
forge with an eager question. 
“What news of Colonel Hampden, sir ?” 
“All is over,” said Joscelyn in a numb 
voice. But even as he uttered the words he 
felt how false they were, and watching the 
blacksmith’s passionate outburst of grief he 
realised that Hampden’s work on this earth 
was not over—was, in truth, only just be- 
ginning—and that for all time his name 
would serve as inspiration and example to 
those who sought righteousness, freedom, and 


progress, 





* Dick’s face, ghastly pale.” 


There was no need to speak the actual 
news to Colonel Goodwin ; he saw it written 
plainly enough in the young officer’s face, 
and, touched by sorrow so deep and genuine, 
he put his arm within Joscelyn’s and walked 
back with him to see if he could help Sir 
Robert Pye in making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the funeral. 

“Every honest man hath a share in this 
loss, and therefore will likewise share in our 
sorrow, he said; “and truly God takes 
away the best amongst us. ‘Take it all, I 
think he was not to any man living second. 
Did he speak again ?” 

“Nay, sir; I believe his last conversation 
was with you. Just at the last Dr. Giles 
tried to rouse him from the sleep in which 
for six hours he had lain; the King had sent 
to offer his surgeon from Oxford. But, like 
the troops at Chalgrove, the help came too 
late.” 

“The King sent, say you? -What does 
that bode, I wonder ?” said Goodwin. “Only 
at the beginning of this month his Majesty 
was taking part in a plot by which Pym and 
Hampden were to be treacherously seized at 
night in their beds. Having failed in that, 
did he think to conciliate the most powerful 
man of the day? If so, it shows how little 
he understood the character of our dead 
leader.” 

“ May not his Majesty have sent the mes- 
sage out of pure humanity ?” said Joscelyn. 


* Copyright, 1893, in the United States, by Harper Brothers, 
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Arthur Goodwin was silent ; personally he 
had small reason to believe in the King’s 
kindheartedness, being one of the two who 
were specially excepted by Charles in the 
general pardon he offered to the county of 
Buckingham, but he would not urge anything 
against the more generous thought of his 
young companion, and indeed at that moment 
they reached the house and encountered Sir 
Robert Pye. 

It was deemed best that the funeral should 
take place on the next day ; it was Sunday, 
and in time of war there was no possibility 
of observing the usual tedious formalities. 
Moreover, the family were already in deep 
mourning for Mrs. Knightley. When these 
details had been settled, Joscelyn was de- 
spatched to Hampden House with a message, 
and in fact the whole of that day he was so 
continuously employed that he was able to 
hold in check the sorrow which he yet all 
the time knew would sooner or later over- 
whelm him. 

The 25th of June, unlike the previous 
Sunday when they had fought under a cloud- 
less sky at Chalgrove, was sultry and oppres- 
sive; a sort of blight seemed to hang over 
the place, not a breath of air was stirring, 
and in the distance from time to time could 
be heard prolonged, rumbling thunder, as 
though away among the Chilterns some battle 
raged. 

Joscelyn, whose rest during the past week 
had been of the briefest, slept late that morn- 
ing, and was only roused by the tolling of 
the great bell in the tower of the church. 
Hastily dressing, he went down to the death- 
chamber to see if in any way he could be of 
service. 

There was nothing for him todo. All the 
preparations were complete ; the hastily made 
and unpretentious coffin was closed, the blue 
banner of the Parliament had been thrown 
across it, and upon the lid had been placed 
the patriot’s sword and helmet. 

He stood for a moment with bent head in 
that awful, silent blankness ; then, beginning 
faintly to realise the irreparable loss their 
cause had sustained, he turned away with 
heaving breast and dim eyes, unable to en- 
dure the oppression of his surroundings. At 
the back of the house a long strip of garden 
ground led down to the meadows; here he 
paced to and fro, struggling to bear up under 
that crushing load of sorrow, under that great 
national loss which only became more appal- 
ling as it was more fully understood. All 
the customary platitudes of comfort were 
powerless to touch his heart now; he could 


only think of the great statesman cut off in 
his prime, of that mighty influence for good 
removed from Parliament, of the gallant 
leader—whom so many had longed to see at 
the head of the army—betrayed to his death 
by a mercenary time-server like Hurry. 

As he paced beside the homely fruit-trees 
and currant bushes, and past the strawberry 
beds whose heavy fragrance filled the air, the 
solemn tolling of the great bell in Thame 
tower ceased, and the bells began to ring a 
mufiied peal. Then he knew that he must 
return to the house, and, joining the other 
mourners, he took his place in the long, sad 
procession which followed the body of John 
Hampden to the grave. Borne by his brave 
green-coats down the broad street of Thame, 
along the country road he had so often tra- 
velled in life, amid the tears of all beholders, 
that simple, pathetic funeral-train passed on. 
When they reached Hampden House the 
soldiers bore the coffin through the old ban- 
queting-hall to the brick parlour where Hamp- 
den had in past times so often toiled, and 
where years before he had been summoned for 
his refusal to pay the ship-money. Here, while 
the soldiers dined in the hall, the women of 
the family gathered to take in private their 
last silent farewell of the dead. Joscelyn 
being presently summoned to speak with old 
Madam Hampden, found them still weeping 
round the coffin, and Hampden’s mother see- 
ing how greatly he was moved, drew him a 
little aside, and, laying her hand on his arm, 
spoke to him with almost motherly tender- 
ness. 

“T know how well you loved him,” she 
said, “and how great an affection he had for 
you. They tell me you must leave for Lon- 
don this very day. Is that indeed the case !” 

“My leave has nearly expired, madam,” 
explained Joscelyn, “and as it is necessary 
that I see Sir Robert Neal on my way to the 
west, I must not delay any longer.” 

“They told me you would probably lie at 
Katterham for a night,” said Madam Hamp- 
den, “and I thought you would kindly bear 
this little token to Sir Robert. ’Tis a small 
volume of Plato which my dear son valued 
and constantly read. Here, too, is one of 
his seals for your promised wife ; they tell 
me ladies now set great store by seals, and I 
know Clemency will like some remembrance 
of him. And as for you, Captain Heyworth 
—you who have been so great a comfort to us 
all through this sad week—if you care to 
have it, I should like to give you the Bible 
he carried through this campaign.” 

It was a tiny volume with gilt edges, one 
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of those “ pocket bibles” whivh excited the 
special derision of the Cavaliers, and which 
—only lately issued—were used by vast 
numbers of the Parliamentary officers. 

As Joscelyn took it with warm and grate- 
ful thanks, there flashed through his mind 
many a strange camp-scene in which he had 
seen that little volume in the hand of his 
lost leader. Bidding a sad farewell to the 
daughters of the house and to the noble- 
hearted Lady Letitia, he returned to the hall, 
where once more the mournful procession 
formed, and the walls of the old house rang 
and echoed as the soldiers’ voices rose in a 
great reassuring burst of song, the metrical 
version of the 90th psalm. 

A fortnight before they had spent that 
happy Sunday together, with Hampden as 
the life of the party ; now, as Joscelyn glanced 
back, he saw the broken-hearted wife, the 
mother, the poor weeping girls, watching at 
the far end of the hall, while, in advance, the 
soldiers bore the body of their Colonel to its 
last resting-place, and the sad-hearted little 
heir—not yet twelve years old—walked 
behind, hoiding fast to Sir Robert Pye’s 
hand, and bravely struggling to keep back 
his tears. 

With arms reversed, they marched through 
the quiet park to the churchyard gate, where 
the Rector met them with the words of good 
cheer spoken ages ago at Bethany, and passing 
into the church the soldiers laid the body of 
John Hampden beside the tombs of his fore- 
fathers in the chancel, near the touchingly- 
worded memorial which he had dedicated 
to his dead wife. It seemed as if that 
whole congregation—and they were but the 
representatives of thousands of absent 
mourners—took most literally the beautiful 
phrase in the burial service—“ Our dear 
brother here departed.” The dead statesman 
who for two-and-twenty years had toiled for 
them and their rights in Parliament; the 
champion of truth and righteousness who 
alone and single-handed had fought a tyran- 
nical King and seven servile judges, enduring 
imprisonment, obloquy, and slander; the 
soldier with his matchless courage, his rare 
modesty, his devotion to the country, had 
been, in spite of his great wealth and ancient 
pedigree, simply and literally their brother, 
more fully in sympathy with them than any 
other man of that time. 

Joscelyn had made his farewells at the 
house and did not again return to it; he 
ordered Hotspur to be saddled, and when the 
crowd had dispersed to see the soldiers return, 
he once more entered the church, and passing 


into the deserted chancel, knelt beside the 
open grave. 

Then at last the floodgates of his grief 
were opened ; with choking sobs that shook 
his whole frame he fell forward on the stone 
slab which before long would cover Hamp- 
den’s tomb, weeping the most bitter tears of 
his whole life. 

Presently a sound of footsteps in the porch 
made him spring to his feet, and, with an 
effort, drive back those signs of grief which 
no Heyworth quite forgave himself for show- 
ing before others. 

The sexton and his assistants had come 
to finish their work. Joscelyn with bowed 
head hurried past them, made his way 
to the stables, mounted his horse, and rode 
away from the place which must for 
ever be bound up with his most precious 
memories. 

A summer shower was something of a 
relief to him, and by-and-by the sun 
shone out for the first time that day. He 
paused for a minute to look back at the 
lovely landscape with its verdant hills and 
wooded valleys, and saw in the distance 
the Whiteleaf cross, commemorating an old 
Saxon victory over Danish invaders, clearly 
marked on the hill-side, while resting over 
it was the upward spring of the arch of a 
brilliant rainbow. 

The sight cheered his heavy heart. Hope 
springing from self-sacrifice, light from cruel 
loss, the world’s greater gain from the living 
of a noble, manly life! Were not these un- 
dying realities ? Vaguely he had known it all 
long ago, but through the life and death of 
Hampden the truths had gained for him new 
force and meaning. 

Riding that night as long as the light 
served him, he slept at one of the comfort- 
able roadside inns, at that time much more 
plentiful, and very early the next morning 
resumed his journey to London. He found 
the whole place in mourning over the news 
of Hampden’s death, while intense bitterness 
had been stirred up by the rancorous attacks 
made upon him by the Royalists. The one 
which perhaps angered Joscelyn the most 
was the attack in the Mercurius Aulicus, pub- 
lished, on the very day of Hampden’s death, 
at Oxford. It raked up again that strange 
farrago of mingled truth and falsehood with 
regard to Hampden’s private sorrows which 
had wounded the bereaved fathers heart, at 
a time when one might have expected evena 
fiend to hold his peace. Many of the nooler 
spirits among the King’s followers, such as 
Falkland and Hopton and Chillingworth, pre- 
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served a reverent silence and doubtless 
mourned the loss of a noble enemy. But the 
servile court-liars gathered about the grave 
of the dead man like ghouls, and disgraced 
themselves by promulgating the vilest per- 
sonalities of party warfare. 

Joscelyn, young and hotheaded, was af- 
fected very grievously by these attacks on 
his dead leader. An older man might have 
borne them with greater philosophy and 
have treated them with the calm disdain they 
deserved. But he was lacking in the faculty 
of disdain, and as he rode down to Katter- 
ham there was a hard, bitter look on his face, 
which had never been there before. 

Sir Robert Neal was quick to note the 
change in him and to understand its cause. 
When he had heard the details of his friend’s 
death he turned the subject quietly, and 
began to talk of Clemency and of the future, 
alluding to the marriage-contract which had 
been signed in London. 

“These are but ill days,” he said, “for 
marrying and givingin marriage. But I am 
an old man and growing feeble and I should 
like tosee Clemency your wife before I die.” 

They then spoke of the journey which 
Clemency had to make from Gloucester and 
of its difficulties and perils, arranging that, if 
any break in the war should come and 
hostilities be for a time suspended, it might 
be advisable for the marriage to take place 
from Christopher Bennett’s house so that 
Joscelyn should himself be able to escort his 
bride to Katterham. 

But alas ! any cessation of the strife 
seemed then but little likely. The prospects 
of the Parliamentary party became day by 
day darker; Pym was in failing health, 
Essex was torpid and timorous, troops from 
the north were hastening to join the King at 
Oxford, London itself was threatened, from 
the west came news cf Royalist triumphs— 
and Hampden was dead. 

Small wonder that, as Joscelyn journeyed 
down to Somersetshire, the iron entered into 
his soul when he mused on the rejoicings of 
the Cavaliers over the loss that had well-nigh 
broken his heart. Small wonder that he 
thought of the King with something like 
loathing when he pictured him as rewarding 
the deserter Hurry with the honour of knight- 

hood for his services at Chalgrove—Hurry 
the renegade, once a comrade of Hamp- 
den’s, yet not ashamed to spend the very 
Sunday of his burial in attacking and plun- 
dering the Parliamentary quarters at Wy- 
combe, slaughtering some of the same troops 
he had once led. 


It was in this sorehearted and bitter state 
that he arrived, on the evening of the Ist 
July, at the village of North Cadbury, in 
Somersetshire, and having been directed by 
a shepherd boy to the parsonage, rode up to 
the door just as the sun was setting. Which- 
cote and his young bride had been walking 
in the garden, and seeing the unexpected 
guest dismount hastened forward to receive 
him, though for a minute the tutor failed to 
recognise his former pupil in this stern-faced 
officer with his compressed, bitter-looking 
mouth and sorrowful eyes. But Joscelyn, 
seeing his master’s broad-browed and most 
winning face once more, and recalling at the 
sight his happy life at Cambridge, forgot for 
a moment his grief, and with kindling eyes 
and all his old warmth of manner, hastened 
forward with eager greetings. 

“Forgive me, sir, for coming in this un- 
ceremonious fashion,” he said, “ but I am on 
my way to rejoin Sir William Waller, who I 
learn is now at Bath, and being commissioned 
to bear you a watch bequeathed to you by 
Mr. Gainsborough, of Lincoln, I thought I 
had best deliver it in person.” 

Whichcote gave him a most cordial greet- 
ing and introduced him to his wife. 

“T scarcely knew you for the moment,” 
he said, apologetically ; “and, indeed, had 
thought you were travelling abroad ; but I 
see you have elected to stay and play your 
part in this troubled land of ours.” 

No word in relation to politics had ever 
before passed between them—it had been a 
subject which Joscelyn in his Cambridge days 
had carefully avoided. Nor had he ever 
regarded Whichcote as a Puritan, though he 
had lately learnt that he was one of the most 
broad-minded supporters of the “ cause.” 

Whichcote walked with him to the stable, 
Joscelyn preferring to see to his favourite 
horse himself and explaining how much he 
valued him. 

“He was with me at Chalgrove Field,” he 
said, “and during Colonel Hampden’s last 
ride back to Thame.” 

“You knew Colonel Hampden, then?” 
said Whichcote. ‘That was indeed a better 
training for you than months of travel in 
Europe. Truly all England mourns when 
such an one dies.” 

Then, seeing the spasm of pain which 
passed over the young man’s face, Whichcote 
quietly changed the subject, and led him 
back to the parsonage, where, though all was 
simple and unostentatious, there was never- 
theless the dainty freshness and the careful 
arrangement which characterizes the first 
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home of a happily wedded pair. After supper 
he took him into the little room which served 
for his study, and sitting there by the open 
window in the fading light they talked to- 
gether of all that had passed since their part- 
ing a year ago. It was indeed hard to realise 
that it was but a year, for Joscelyn had 
leapt from careless boyhood into manhood 
laden with care, while his natural hopeful- 
ness, which had carried him through se many 
troubles, scemed in the great shock of 
Hampden’s death to have been crushed out 
of him. 

Whichcote was quick to note that he 
sought refuge in bitter words against the 
King and his party, not so much from any 
deeply ingrained hatred as in the desperate 
attempt to relieve the overwhelming blank- 
ness of loss which all who had looked to 
Hampden as their champion and defender 
were now experiencing. He just let him 
pour out all his wrath and grief, and then 
began in his quiet, finely modulated voice to 
attempt some sort of reply. 

“Tam apt to think, Captain Heyworth,” 
he said, throwing the casement window a 
little wider open as he spoke, “that many 
who have been exasperated one against 
another, are far nearer to one another in 
sense than in words. In respect of God, who 
seeth hearts, they agree more than in the 
view of the world, which only sees outward 
expressions. I believe, for one real differ- 
ence in matters of consequence between per- 
sons considerable, there are twenty mistakes 
of meanings ; and could they see one another's 
hearts they would think better of one 
another.” 

“Would you then, sir, wholly excuse these 
vile slanderers ” said Joscelyn, the fierce 
light in his eyes still unsubdued. 

“Whosoever scornfully uses any other 
man,” said Whichcote, “disparages himself 
the human nature. Opposites too often study 
to represent each other in the worst sense. 
Let us honestly endeavour to take our foes 
at their best ; for every man at his best will 
be found good for something.” 

“What!” cried Joscelyn, “a traitor such 
as Hurry? You cannot realise, sir, what he 
is, how vicious his life, how altogether with- 
out sense of honour, so that even the Cava- 
liers—whom God knows are not over- 
particular—were shy of putting their confi- 
dence in such an one. I can well understand 
that a man may honourably change his 
views, but Hurry was so vile as to carry 
information to Oxford of the large sum of 
money being sent from London to the 
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Lord General at Thame, and ’twas in hopes 
of taking this prize that the expedition end- 
ing in the fight at Chalgrove was first set on 
oot.” 

“T had not heard that,” said Whichcote. 
“ Few details reach us here in the country. 
Did Prince Rupert seize the money ?” 

“No, sir; by good fortune he missed it, for 
the burning of Chinnor and the noise of the 
fray warned the drivers of the waggons, and 
they turned aside into the woods, waiting 
till the Cavaliers had passed by. Little was 
gained to the King by the expedition save a 
few prisoners and the death-wound of Colonel 
Hampden. “Tis for this last, clearly, that 
the King hath knighted that vile renegade.” 

With difficulty he strangled a curse out of 
deference to his host, and pushing back his 
chair began to pace to and fro with what Sir 
John Denham would have termed his “ bull 
in the net” expression. 

Whichcote, whose personal life happened 
at this time to be specially bright, was 
greatly moved by his companion’s troubles. 
Himself still comparatively young, for he 
was at this time only four-and-thirty, he was 
able to understand Joscelyn’s state of mind 
much better than an older man might have 
done. 

“T have often thought of late,” he said, 
“that both joy and grief are things of great 
hazard and danger in the life of man. The 
one breaks the heart, the other intoxicates 
the head. An eye to God in both doth 
poise and balance.” 

Joscelyn left off pacing to and fro. The 
words arrested him; he came and stood by 
the open window looking out into the sum- 
mer twilight, a calm like that of the dewy 
garden stealing over his troubled heart as he 
listened to his companion’s words. 

“The state of religion,” continued Which- 
cote quietly, “seems to me to consist in a 
divine frame and ‘temper of mind; and 
shows itself in a life and actions conformable 
to the divine will. Religion is not a hear- 
say, @ presumption, a supposition; is not a 
customary profession, is not an affectation 
of any mode, is not a piety of particular 
fancy, consisting in some pathetic devotions, 
vehement expressions, bodily severities, af- 
fected anomalies, and aversions from the in- 
nocent ways of others; but consisteth in a 
profound humility and an universal charity.” 

“Universal, sir?” questioned Joscelyn, 
who had many of the qualities which go to 
make a good hater. 

“ Ay,” said Whichcote, smiling a little at 
his expression of face, ‘‘universal. And re- 
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member that God imposeth no law of 
righteousness upon us which He doth not 
observe Himself. Too often men have an 
itch rather to make religion than to use it; 
but we are to use our religion, not to 
make it.” 

Joscelyn sighed. “Your standard, sir, 
seems to me altogether too high for one who 
has to live in the world nowadays, The 
ideal is a noble one, but how should a man 
compass it ? how learn to love the base, the 
loveless, the oppressors ?” 

“T know only of this way,” said Which- 
cote, his eyes looking far beyond the dim 
garden as though reading the secrets of 
another world. “We must learn of the 
Divine wisdom, imitate the Divine goodness, 
depend on the Divine power.” 

The words never left Joscelyn’s memory, 
and he carried all through his life the recol- 
lection of the quiet Sunday that followed, 
and of the sermon that he heard Whichcote 
preach in North Cadbury Church, on the 
thirty-first and thirty-second verses of the 
fourth chapter of the Letter to the Ephesians. 
Always he could hear the preacher's clear 
voice pleading for the discharge from the 
heart of all ill-will and displeasure against 
others, and of that false zeal which degene- 
rates into passion and interest, and is wholly 
unlike the Divine goodness, kindness and 
clemency, which it is our duty to imitate. 
The word “clemency” for a time distracted 
Joscelyn. He missed a good deal that fol- 
lowed and wandered off in thought to the 
gabled house at Gloucester. 

When he returned to the present the 
speaker was saying that differences of opinion 
must exist, for men must think as they found 
cause, and no man was master of his own 
apprehensions. Therefore, urged Whichcote, 
we must dwell on those points on which we 


do agree and make allowance for the diffe- 


rent tempers of men. Some men’s apprehen- 
sions could not possibly hit in anything. 


‘They were cast in different moulds and could 


no more help this than they could make 
their faces alike. But anger, ill-will and 
displeasure disqualified the mind from the 
pursuit of truth; and the choicest piece of 
charity was to make fair interpretation and 
to put a candid construction on men’s actions. 
He would fain engage men to humanity, 
courtesy, and universal charity, so as, if it 
were possible, to promote a general reconcilia- 
tion in the whole creation of God. Finally 
he claimed freedom in all points save only 
in this—that men are not at liberty to judge 
one another; and with one more strong 


appeal to his hearers to strive after a Godlike 
frame and temper of mind, he brought toa 
close the most striking sermon that Joscelyn 
could ever remember hearing. 


[Free use has been made of Whichcote’s aphorisms and of 
one of his sermons.] 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

“They have seemed to be together, though absent; shook 
hands, as over a vast; and embraced as it were from the end 
of opposed winds. The heavens continue their loves!” 

Winter’s Tale. Acti, se. 1. 

EARLY on the Monday, Joscelyn left the 
quiet of the country parsonage, and before 
many hours had passed found himself once 
more in the midst of the strife. Not without 
considerable risk he succeeded in making his 
way alone through a country infested by the 
enemy, and contrived to join the main body 
of Waller’s army, which had taken up a posi- 
tion just below Claverton Down, guarding 
Bath against the threatened approach of the 
Royalists from Bradford-on-Avon. The lovely 
little village of Claverton presented a strange 
scene ; the beautiful old Hall had been con- 
verted into a temporary garrison, the river 
had been spanned by a hastily erected bridge, 
and a redoubt had been thrown up to defend 
it. Pausing at a little distance, Joscelyn 
watched the safe transit of two cannon and 
of a detachment of steel-capped soldiers 
across the Avon. The sight of those tawny- 
orange scarves all massed together, and of 
the familiar blue banner of the Parliament, 
stirred his heart strangely. Hampden was 
dead, but the good cause remained, the cause 
which the patriot’s dying lips had bade him 
serve. His old buoyant hopefulness returned 
to him, and his face was full of its wonted 
cheerfulness as he greeted his chief. Sir 
William Waller had been directing matters 
at the passage of the river; at sight of his 
favourite officer his black eyes lighted up 
with a gleam of pleasure, and he gave him a 
most hearty welcome. 

“T have missed you sorely,” he said, “and 
you are returned just in time for the fray if 
I mistake not. The enemy is endeavouring 
to reach Bath by this valley of the Avon, by 
far the easiest approach. We shall frustrate 
their plans here, I trust, and drive them to 
attack it on the northern side, where they 
will find it no easy task to oust us from the 
heights of Lansdown. In the meantime let 
us feed while we may ; you were ever good 
at catering.” 

Intruth Joscelyn’s handsome face and cour- 
teous bearing stood him in very good stead, 
and even where the country-folk were hostile 
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to the Parliament he could generally obtain 
better provisions by a simple request than 
others by threats and commands. Here in 
East Somersetshire, moreover, the people 
were entirely devoted to the Parliament, 
and Claverton was ready enough to furnish 
Waller and his men witi: all that they needed. 
Waller, who was as temperate and simple in 
his tastes as Hampden himself, rested for a 
while under the shade of a great elm, watch- 
ing the movements of his lieutenant, Major 
Dowet, over on the opposite side of the river 
upon Monkton Farleigh Down. From time 
to time he questioned Joscelyn as to the 
details of the skirmish on Chalgrove Field 
and the last days of Hampden, and told him 
what had passed during his absence. 

“I greatly wished you had been with me 
after the fight at Chewton Mendip,” he said, 
“for Sir Ralph Hopton being anxious to 
meet me in a private interview, sent a very 
courteous and friendly letter making the re- 
quest, and chose as his ambassador one of 
your brothers.” 

“Do you know, sir, which of them came?” 
said Joscelyn eagerly. 

“T heard not his name, merely that he 
was Captain Heyworth, upon which for a 
moment I had hoped ’twas you yourself re- 
turned ; but there was shown into my room 
a young man of about your age, or maybe 
younger, and looking somewhat as you might, 
with darker hair, skin, and eyes—a very plea- 
sant-mannered, well-bred youth he seemed, 
and grievously disappointed by your ab- 
sence.” 

“Then it was Dick,” said Joscelyn, with 
keen regret at having missed him. “And 
did you, sir, have the interview with Sir 
Ralph Hopton ?” 

“No,” said Waller, “much as I should 
have liked to meet my old friend ; but I well 
knew that we were both of us entirely true 
to the cause we each serve, and incapable of 
being wrought upon by any persuasions. 
Moreover, the conference could never have 
been so close between us but that it would 
take wind and receive a construction to my 
dishonour. May God in his good time send 
us the blessing of peace, and in the mean- 
time fit us to receive it, then shall many 
friendly foes be restored to one another's 
society. Your brother, by-the-bye, left with 
me a letter which you shall have to-night 
when we return to our quarters at Bath. “Tis 
a cruel fate that has severed two kinsmen 
thus strongly attached to one another.” 

Through the hours of skirmishing that 
followed Joscelyn felt very bitterly the truth 


of Waller's last words, and as the sound of 
firing and the clash of steel rang through the 
wooded valley his thoughts kept returning to 
Dick, till only by the most painful effort 
could he drag them back to his own duties. 
It appeared that a detachment sent forward 
by Major Dowet to occupy a wood on the 
road to Bradford by which the Royalists 
were advancing had, after an hour’s engage- 
ment, been utterly routed, and Waller’s 
forces were compelled before long to eva- 
cuate Claverton and to retire towards Bath. 
The Royalists did not, however, venture to 
attempt the city from the side on which it 
was so well guarded, but, as Waller had pre- 
dicted, resolved to attack Bath on the nor- 
thern side, and took up their quarters at 
Marshfield. 

It was not till the night of the 4th July 
that Joscelyn received the letter which he so 
greatly longed for. Then, as Waller retired 
to his quarters in Bath, at the Nag’s Head, in 
Northgate Street, for a few hours’ sleep, he 
handed him the following lines which Dick 
had hastily penned :— 


“DEAR JOSCELYN, 

“T am sorely disappointed that you 
are still absent, having counted much on 
getting speech with you. Yet it is perhaps 
well that you are not with Sir W. Waller, 
as we stand less risk of causing each other’s 
death in this detestable strife. My father 
got a slight wound in a skirmish the other 
day, and will rest some two or three weeks 
at Wells. Otherwise all goes right, save 
that Jervis agrees but ill with Sir Ralph 
Hopton, and I doubt his being able to con- 
tinue much longer with him. Sir Ralph is 
not unlike your commander, all for mercy 
and forbearance and courtesy betwixt foes, 
and the temper of men like Prince Maurice 
and Jervis and some others one could name 
is insufferable tohim. The news from Shor- 
tell is good. Isabel safely married to that 
fop, Toby Blount, and Rosamond recovered 
of her sickness. Forget not if, as seems 
likely, you Parliamentarians find yourselves 
shortly overcome and in peril of your lives, 
that there is at least one Royalist ready to 
move heaven and earth to preserve you from 
the consequences of this strife.” 


Folding the letter with a sigh, Joscelyn 
vainly tried to sleep. It was already past 
midnight, and he lay listening to the foot- 
steps of the sentries and to the hoarse voice 
of the watchman proclaiming the hour, till 
at last the dawn broke, and with a heavy 
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“ He stood for a moment with bent head in that awful, silent blankness.”” 


heart he rose to take his part in that day’s 
work, 

As they left the hostelry and passed into 
Northgate Street the whole city seemed 
shrouded in mist, so that he could only dimly 
descry the great tower of the abbey. But as 
they mounted the long hill of Lansdown they 
gradually emerged into a clearer air and, 
pausing for a brief rest at the brow of the 
hili before traversing the level length of the 
ridge, Joscelyn looked back with wonder 
upon the strangely weird effect of the valley 
mist. It seemed as if a beautiful, calm lake 
filled the gorge, while the wooded tops of 
the hills fringed the shore ; in the exquisite 
stillness of early morning the scene was 
full of a most heavenly peace. Who would 
have thought that beneath that magical mist- 
lake lay hundreds of anxious hearts, and the 
homes of that city in whose defence he was 
about to fight ? 

Marching along to the farther end of the 
Lansdown “ridge, Waller’s army took up a 
strong position just at the brow of the hill, 
and here breastworks of earth and faggots 


were hastily thrown up and the cannon 
planted. Then followed a weary time of 
waiting ; the Royalist troops were plainly to 
be seen over on Tog Hill, but they hesitated 
to attack Waller’s splendid position, and 
finding that he awaited their advance they 
began. to retire. This was more than the 
Conqueror could patiently put up with. It 
was imperatively necessary that he should 
prevent the Royalists from joining the 
King’s other army at Oxford, and he gave 
the order for the whole of his cavalry 
to pursue the retreating enemy, while the 
infantry still guarded the heights of Lans- 
down. In a few minutes a noble party of 
horsemen were streaming down the hill, fore- 
most among them being the new regiment 
formed in “May by Sir Arthur Hazlerigg 
during his visit to London. These men, tho- 
roughly encased in armour, received the ‘nick- 
name of the “ Lobsters, ” and struck such 
terror into the hearts of the Cavaliers that 
for a time they carried all before them, and 
with the greatest difficulty Hopton and his 
officers induced their men to charge them. 
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After a severe conflict, however, the Parlia- 
mentarians being greatly outnumbered, were 
forced to retreat, and many of the poor 
“Lobsters” found that their new armour 
was not an unmixed benefit, for if they were 
once unhorsed it was so heavy that they 
could scarcely mount again. After this the 
Royalists advanced boldly, the Cornishmen 
of Prince Maurice’s army being specially 
eager to attack the Hill of Lansdown. 
‘Veterans who had been present during the 
wars in France declared that never had they 
seen such fighting as they saw that day. 
Again and again the Parliamentarians charged 
down the hill, but still the valiant Royalists 
advanced. On either side the slaughter was 
terrible, and Joscelyn, as he returned from 
delivering a message to the musketeers sta- 
tioned in a little wood to Waller’s right, 
found the grass strewn with the dead and 
wounded, Thinking of Dick his heart 
sickened within him; he looked away from 
the bloodstained turf and the ghastly scenes 
surrounding him to where, far away in the 
distance, the sun bathed the peaceful land- 
scape in light, and touched the waters of the 
Bristol Channel into a vivid streak of dazzling 








silver. The contrast stirred up in him a wild 
unreasoning revolt; nature, it seemed to 
him, should not at that moment have looked 
so calm. 

Urging Hotspur forward he galloped to- 
wards his comrades, who were retiring ‘up 
the hill again to face the next charge, when, 
just as he reached the road he perceived, 
lying almost beneath his horse’s feet, the face 
that had persistently haunted him all through 
the long hours of the battle—Dick’s face, 
ghastly pale, the eyes full of a dreadful dumb 
agony. In an instant he had reined back 
Hotspur and dismounted. 

“Oh! is it you?” cried Dick, his face 
lighting up with a look of intense relief. 

“Where are you wounded ?” asked Josce- 
lyn, breathing hard. 

“A ball here in the thigh. Don’t linger : 
Sir Bevil Granville will charge.” 

“What!” exclaimed Joscelyn, ‘‘am I to 
leave you to be trampled to death? Nay, I 
will set you on my horse. I can hold you in 
the saddle, never fear.” 

And suiting the action to the words he 
lifted Dick in his strong arms and with some 
difficulty contrived to place him on Hotspur’s 
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back, holding him firmly with his right arm 
and, himself on foot, urging the chestnut to 
mount the hill. It was indeed a desperate 
attempt. Between two fires they pressed 
on, the burning rays of the July sun beating 
down upon them, the way growing more and 
more steep, and the fierce Cornishmen gain- 
ing upon them at every step. Dick had 
entirely lost consciousness, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that Joscelyn could 
support him, but Hotspur seemed to under- 
stand from his master’s voice what great 
things were expected of him and he struggled 
up bravely. They had almost gained the 
brow of the hill and for greater speed were 
making a cut across the turf when, warned 
by the near approach of trampling feet and 
the half unintelligible war-cries shouted by 
hundreds of lusty voices, Joscelyn glanced 
over his right shoulder. To his dismay he 
found that the Cornishmen were close upon 
them ; the hillside bristled with the ascending 
pikes. 

“On, Hotspur, on!” he cried, in a tone 
that made the noble charger bound forward. 
They were within a hundred yards of safety. 
He was straining every nerve to keep his 
brother still in the saddle, when suddenly a 
terrible thrust just behind the upstretched 
arm that grasped Dick utterly disabled him. 
A pike had run him clean through the body. 
As he fell to the ground it was wrenched 
out again. There followed two minutes of 
mortal agony while the fierce Cornish pike- 
men surged over him. Then for a time he 
lost consciousness. 

What followed seemed like some horrible 
dream. He struggled back to life again, 
heard the roar of battle, tried to shift his 
position and sank back fainting. Again he 
came to himself, only to fird a deadly 
struggle going on close at hand, and to 
suffer torture as once more he was trampled 
under the feet of the combatants. When 
he next opened his eyes and raised his 
head a little from the bloodstained turf the 
sky was crimson with the sunset glow, 
the firing was fitful and seemed farther off, 
and close by he heard the sound of horse- 
men advancing and of cannon being dragged 
up the steep ascent. It flashed through 
his mind that Waller must have been 
driven from his position, and once more 
he tried to raise himself and see what was 
passing, but again faintness overwhelmed 
him. 

By the time he recovered his senses the 
summer twilight was fast deepening into 
night, and the battle seemed practically over, 


though at long intervals the dull roar of 
cannon echoed among the hills. And now 
as full recollection came back to him, Josce. 
lyn was seized with a terrible longing to 
know what Dick's fate had been. It was 
scarcely likely that he would have kept on 
Hotspur’s back: he was probably lying 
within a few yards of him either dying or 
dead. Raising himself by slow and painful 
inches, he looked up the dusky hillside, 
strewn with the dead and wounded. 

Where in ail this terrible gathering was 
Dick ? 

A prostrate form lying about two or 
three yards above him stirred a little just 
then and groaned heavily. A great hope 
dawned in Joscelyn’s heart. With an effort 
which cost him terrible agony, he crawled 
on his knees up the steep slope and in the 
dim light could just discern Dick’s familiar 
face. 

The boy did not recognise him, but only 
moaned piteously and begged for something 
to drink, repeating the request over and 
over again as if the torturing thirst over- 
powered every other feeling. Now Joscelyn 
had in his wallet a small flask of sack ; this 
he contrived, not without great pain and 
difficulty, to hold to Dick’s parched lips, and 
the poor fellow, catching at it eagerly, drained 
it to the last drop. After some time this 
seemed to revive him ; straining his eyes to 
pierce the gloom, he made a sudden excla- 
mation of relief. 

“Ts it you, Joscelyn ? Ay, now I remem- 
ber—you tried to save me.” 

“ And made but a bungling piece of work 
of it,” said Joscelyn faintly. 

“ You are wounded !” cried Dick, shocked 
at the change in his voice. ‘“ You were 
wounded through helping me! Where is 
that flask? Did you let me take all—all— 
when your need was as great ?” 

“TI need nothing now that I have found 
you,” said Joscelyn. But the words seemed 
to die away from his lips, and Dick in 
dreadful self-reproach bent over him, shud- 
dering at the deathly cold of his face and 
hands. 

“T knew not what I did,” he said. ‘Since 
Sunday we have none of us had more than 
a biscuit a day—I was starving and—brute 
that I am !—thought of that alone.” 

“T tell you I needed it not,” said Joscelyn, 
rousing himself. “And for the matter of 
that,” he added, with laughter in his voice, 
“we shall soon have enough to drink with- 
out the trouble of stirring, for the wind is 
blowing up for rain.” 
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“Tis like you to jest while you are dying,” 
said Dick. 

Joscelyn was silent; a swift pang shot 
through his heart as he thought of Cle- 
mency’s sorrow, but he was too much 
exhausted to feel very acutely, and just lay 
there quietly, Dick’s hand locked fast in his. 
For a long time there had been perfect still- 
ness, and in the darkness they could not tell 
whether the two armies still confronted each 
other. Suddenly Dick gave a violent start. 

“Good Lord !” he cried, “they are begin- 
ning again!” 

A sharp volley of small shot made the 
hilis echo. It was promptly replied to by 
another volley, and Joscelyn and Dick won- 
dered whether Waller was about to make 
an attempt to force the King’s troops from 
the brow of the hill, which both felt confi- 
dent they must have gained. The thought 
of being trampled to death in that midnight 
gloom was not inspiriting, and it was with 
great relief that they found the firing was 
not resumed. There was no moon that 
night, and heavy clouds veiled the stars. 
The darkness was absolute, so that the two 
brothers could no longer even faintly discern 
each other. Presently the rain which Josce- 
lyn had foretold came pouring down on them. 
For a time both were refreshed by it, and 
were able to talk connectedly, each gathering 
from the other what had passed since their 
last brief meeting at Winchester. Dick 
asked many questions about Whichcote and 
listened to an account of Joscelyn’s stay at 
North Cadbury, with what in a less love- 
able nature would have been envy. It 
certainly seemed to him that a rebel in 
company with such men as Hampden and 
Whichcote and Sir William Waller, and with 
such a bride as Clemency Coriton, had con- 
siderable advantage over most Royalists, and 
that there were some compensations for those 
who had braved opinion and taken the un- 
fashionable side. The two were as far as 
ever from understanding each other’s stand- 
point. One still held vigorously to the duty 
of passive obedience in the subject, the other 
to the duty of active resistance of evil where- 
ever it was found. But it was not of these 
matters that they now thought. Zeal for 
the King and zeal for the country had 
brought them into the shadow of death, but 
now having done their duty according to 
their lights they thought no more of the 
strife, but lying there on the trampled turf 
spoke of the quiet, undisturbed past at Cam- 
bridge, at Lincoln, at Winchester, and at 
Shortell. 


Just before the dawn when the heavy rain 
had ceased and an icy chill began to creep 
over them, there were long silences between 
the two. Each thought the end was not far 
off, but had faced death too often to fear it. 
As for Dick, in his simple fashion he took 
great comfort in being near one whom he 
had always recognised as being stronger and 
better than himself, and finding his own mind 
all clouded by pain he instinctively turned to 
Joscelyn. ‘Say a prayer for us,” he begged 
faintly, “I can’t remember one.” 

But no man in the last stage of exhaustion 
is capable of very great concentration of 
thought. Joscelyn could only murmur the 
first sentence of that “Godly prayer to be 
said at all times,” which they had both been 
taught in childhood. “Honour and praise 
be given to Thee, O Lord God Almighty, 
most dear Father, ” and there his powers 
failed him. Dick waited, but there was 
only silence, and once, a little later, the last 
three words repeated in a tone scarcely 
audible. Whether sleep or death or faint- 
ness had overpowered his brother he could 
not tell. 

The next thing he knew was that the 
dreadful darkness had ended ; he opened his 
eyes to see in the clear light of early morning 
the kindly face of his leader, Sir Ralph 
Hopton, bending over him. The General 
knew the story of the Heyworths, and, 
turning to the officer who was accompanying 
him round the field to visit the wounded, he 
drew his attention to Joscelyn. 

“ This,” he said, “ must be the officer that 
we saw cut off by Sir Bevil’s pikemen while 
attempting to save a comrade. “T'was his foe 
he tried to save, but they are brothers.” 

Then, seeing that Dick was conscious, he 
spoke to him very kindly, promising him aid 
as soon as it could be procured, and giving 
his word that Joscelyn should also have 
every attention. ‘What of the battle, sir?” 
asked Dick. 

Hopton’s noble face clouded. “We have 
gained the heights of Lansdown,” he said, 
“and lost Sir Bevil Granville; they have 
borne him dying to Cold Ashton Vicarage ; as 
for Waller, though he has fallen back upon 
Bath, he will certainly be strong enough to 
harass us greatly in the march to Oxford, 
and God knows we are but weak. There 
must have fallen on our side at least fourteen 
hundred in yesterday’s fight, and the rebels 
have also suffered severely. May God grant 
us a speedy peace !” 

He moved on to visit others upon the 
battle-field, and Dick lay longing for the 
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promised aid, and trying to find some com- 
fort in the assurance that the hand still 
clasped in his was not yet the hand of a 
dead man. 

Suddenly he was startled by the sound of 
a terrible explosion which shook the ground, 
and forgetting his wound in the excite- 
ment he started up only to fall back once 
more in a dead swoon. It appeared that a 
waggon containing eight barrels of powder 
had accidentally exploded, both Sir Ralph 
Hopton and Major Sheldon being grievously 
wounded and many others killed. Dick 
learnt the particulars later on when he 
once more returned to himself and found 
that he had been carried to a cottage at 
Marshfield, and that Jervis, with more good 
feeling than he had ever before evinced, 
was standing by while a surgeon dressed his 
wound. 

“Where is Joscelyn?” he asked, looking 
round anxiously. “Sir Ralph promised he 
should be brought off the field.” 

Jervis shrugged his shoulders with an air 
of indifference that almost maddened poor 
Dick. 

“T tell you,” he cried, “ he was wounded 
in trying to save me!” 

And, with more energy than the surgeon 
at all approved of, he recounted what had 
passed on the battle-field. 

“Twas gallantly done,” said Jervis, his 
manner changing. ‘Joscelyn is after all a 
Heyworth.” 

Going out into the village he made in- 
quiries of the men who had borne Dick from 
Lansdown, and learnt that they had noticed 
a young Parliament officer close beside him 
there; whether he was dead or unconscious 
they couid not tell, but they had been forced 
to unclasp his fingers, so rigidly were they 
closed on the other’s hand. 

“T will ride back to the field and search 
for him,” said Arthur Denham, who had over- 
heard the conversation. 

Jervis hesitated for a moment, not because 
of the possible danger, but because his better 
self struggled with the contemptuous hatred 
he had long felt for his brother. In the end 
the better nature conquered, and hastily 
mounting his horse he rode away with Den- 
ham and one of the soldiers who professed to 
know the exact spot where Dick had lain. 
The effort, however, proved of no avail; they 
searched the hillside in all directions, they 
made inquiries at Hamswell House, where 
many wounded Parliamentarians had been 
carried, but Joscelyn was nowhere to be 
found. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


**O might we know! for sore we feel 
The languor of delay, 
When sickness lets our fainter zeal 
Or foes block up our way. 


* Lord ! who thy thousand years dost wait 
‘lo work the thousandth part 
Of thy vast plan, for us create 
With zeal, a patient heart.’’ 
J. H. Newmay, 


WHEN Joscelyn came to himself that morn. 
ing and found that Dick had been bo:ne 
away from the field, he made sure that his 
brother was dead. But he was suffering such 
an agony of pain that he could only feel 
relief at the thought that Dick was out of the 
strife, and strong desire for his own release, 
Had it not been for Jack Morrison’s energy 
and faithfulness he certainly would have 
died ; but Morrison had no sooner seen the 
departure of the Royalists than he hastened 
to the battle-field, and with the help of a 
sturdy farm-labourer whose services he had 
secured, he found his master and bore him 
across the down to the little Chapel Farm, 
once a rest-house for pilgrims to Glastonbury, 
Here Joscelyn was able to have his wound 
dressed in a rough fashion ; the farm was 
already crowded with wounded men, and he 
thought himself fortunate to secure one o 
the stone benches in the porch, and the rough 
but effective handling of a barber-surgeon 
from Bath. The farmer’s daughter brought 
him a tankard of home-brewed ale, pe 
little shock-headed boy crept up to him and 
thrust into his hand a great slice of black 
bread, looking down with a sort of fascination 
at his buff-coat all soaked with blood, and 
furtively touching the armour which Morr- 
son had removed to the further corner of the 
porch. The food gradually revived him, and 
as he gained a firmer hold on life his craving 
for Clemency’s presence gradually over 
powered all other feelings. He was dying, 
but he would at any rate die at Gloucester. 
He turned to his servant. 

“What of Hotspur ?” he asked. 

“@Galloped riderless into the ranks las 
night, sir,” said Morrison. ‘“ He was safely 
secured, and I stabled him in a barn here.” 

“Saddle him,” said Joscelyn, “I am going 
to Gloucester.” 

Finding remonstrances of no use Morrison 
obeyed, leaving the surgeon and the farmer 
to argue with his master. 

“Well,” said the farmer, finding he could 
not prevail. “As you zay, zir, a man cal 
but die once, and if zo be as you're zet on It, 
why you had better go by the Avon t0 
Bristol. There be a kinsman of mine dowl 
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onder at Kelweston with a boat, and he'll 
ull you there before night if you'll give him 
mmmat for the job.” 

In the end the good man arranged to walk 
with them to Kelweston and to bring back 
the horses to the Chapel Farm where they 
were to be stabled for the present. Whether 
Joscelyn would ever again need Hotspur 
seemed doubtful; indeed, as they rode 
down the long hill to the river, Morrison 
more than once thought he would have 
dropped dead from the saddle, and it was 
with many dark forebodings that the old 
farmer parted with him, having seen him 
safely embarked for Bristol. The compara- 
tive ease of lying in the bottom of the boat 
soon, however, revived him; he began to 
hear the talk between Morrison and the two 
boatmen. 

“What makes un zo zet on reaching 
Gloucester ?” said one. 

“Humph,” grunted the other, with an 
indescribable ejaculation. ‘’Tis a wench, I 
dare zwear.” 

“In truth you're not far wrong,” said 
Morrison, “there is to be a wedding there 
anon.” 

“ Wedding!” exclaimed the gruff old boat- 
man, “more like to be a burial! Do you zee 
yon ztream flowing into river? Well, there 
be a place there called Wedding, for a while 
ago a bride was a-going to be married when 
zhe and all her coompany were turned into 
ztones, and there they ztand to this day high 
and mighty ztones all in a zircle.” 

This curious old tradition haunted Joscelyn 
for the rest of the weary journey. Arrived 
at Bristol, he was transferred to another boat, 
and after a wearisome delay on account of 
the tide he at last found himself going up 
the Severn, drawing nearer and nearer to the 
gabled house which he had set his heart on 
reaching. Yet when the next day they 
reached the landing-stage at Gloucester, and 
he heard Morrison sending a messenger to 
warn Mr. Bennett of their arrival, he felt as 
if the old story were about to repeat itself, 
and that this time a bridegroom would be 
turned to stone. One sob of agony escaped 
him as the men lifted him from the boat, but 
the pain and exhaustion dulled his senses as 
he was borne through the streets, and his 
mind became entirely occupied with the one 
dogged resolution that he would not let him- 
self die till he had seen Clemency. 

And now, at last, he caught a glimpse of 
the Cathedral ; Christopher Bennett and a 
surgeon came hurrying to meet him ; his 
cold lips would not frame themselves to 


answer their questions. He saw the ivy- 
covered house, the narrow entrance-lobby ; 
he saw Faith eagerly welcoming him, and 
holding to his lips some strong cordial, with 
the assurance that he must take it before 
being borne upstairs. 

“Clemency,” he faltered, looking round 
with questioning eyes and a stifling sense of 
terror as the thought crossed his mind that 
after all she might have left Gloucester. 

“She is above, with Charlotte, preparing 
your room,” said Faith. 

He signed to his bearers to move on, but 
the ascent of the steep stairs proved so tor- 
turing to him that his exhausted powers 
utterly gave way, and in the very moment 
of attaining his wish he lost consciousness ; 
darkness hemming him in just as Clemency 
drew near to greet him. As if from a great 
distance he heard her sweet, firm voice, say- 
ing to the bearers—“ Put him down here— 
gently—very gently.” 

hen, for many hours, he lay like one 
dead, while the best surgeons that Gloucester 
could furnish did their utmost for him. 

The surgery was rough, but Clemency and 
Charlotte were born nurses, and Joscelyn 
being blessed with a fine constitution strug- 
gled through. Once or twice during the 
night he seemed to see the faces of the 
watchers about his bed, but his fevered brain 
realised nothing clearly. His first true sight 
of Clemency was early the next morning, 
when, after an interval of uneasy sleep, he 
woke to find the room all golden-red with 
the glow of sunrise. The window looked 
towards the east, and Clemency knelt there 
after the custom of Daniel, the mellow light 
making a glory of her dark chestnut hair and 
softening the pallor and weariness of her 
face. The night had been full of terrible 
anxiety, but this glorious dawn of day had 
filled her with hope, and Joscelyn, in dreamy 
content, thought it heaven itself just to lie 
there in perfect stillness watching her. 

When, by-and-by, she rose quietly and 
stole across to the bedside, that strange un- 
earthly calm was still unbroken; they met 
with a peaceful rapture, a fulness of joy, 
which seemed like a foretaste of the Day of 
Resurrection. 

* * * * 

“You did well to come to Gloucester,” 
said the shrewd old surgeon a day or two 
later. “The journey would have killed 
most men, but I doubt if any one but Mistress 
Clemency could have brought you round.” 

Clemency’s sweet face lighted up: with 
pleasure at the old man’s words, a delicate 
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colour mantled in her cheeks ; it seemed to 
her that for the first time since she had given 
up her diamonds she had been able in some 
direct way to serve the country, and this 
was a way so entirely after her own heart ! 

But she never realised that it was not only 
by her good nursing and loving care that she 
was able to save her lover, never knew how 
those weeks of close companionship rescued 
him from the bitterness and wrath and 
hatred that had been stirred up in his heart 
by the treachery of Colonel Hurry and the 
conduct of the King. Whichcote’s words 
had begun the work of healing, the attempt 
to save Dick had carried it on, but it was 
left to Clemency to complete the cure and to 
keep her betrothed from falling a victim to 
that sourness of temper which marred too 
many of the Puritans, and which had threat- 
ened, in the time of his grief, to cast a sha- 
dow over Joscelyn’s career. 

Spite of all the bodily suffering, spite even 
of his great sorrow for Dick—a sorrow which 
naturally increased as his own hold upon life 
grew stronger—there was much of exquisite 
happiness in those days of his illness. One 
afternoon, about the middle of July, Cle- 
mency was sitting by the bedside, fair and 
fresh in her white gown, holding in her hand 
a tiny volume bound in undressed leather ; 
it was Warwick’s “Spare Minutes,” and at 
times she read a few sentences, at times 
paused to talk to the invalid. 

“Here is a piece all about robins,” she 
exclaimed, a smile playing about her lips. 
“Do you remember how on the day of our 
betrothal we heard them singing in the little 
wood ?” 

“As we sat under the yew-tree, on that 
moss-grown bank!” said Joscelyn. ‘‘ How 
many thousand times have I not lived it all 
over again !” 

“Then hark to what he says about them,” 
said Clemency, and she read the following 
lines :—‘“‘* As oft as I hear the robin-redbreast 
chant it as cheerfully in September, the begin- 
ning of winter, as in March, the approach of 
the summer, why should not we (think I) give 
as cheerful entertainment tothe hoary, frosty 
hairs of our age’s winter, as to the primroses 
of our youth’s spring? Why not to the de- 
clining sun in adversity, as (like Persians) to 
the rising sun of prosperity? I am sent 
to the ant to learn industry ; to the dove, to 
learn innocency ; to the serpent, to learn 
wisdom ; and why not to this bird to learn 
equanimity and patience, and to keep the 
same tenor of my mind’s quietness, as well 
at the approach of calamity’s winter as of the 
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spring of happiness? And, since the Roman’s 
constancy is so commended, who changed not 
his countenance with his changed fortunes 

why should not I, with a Christian resoly. 
tion, hold a steady course in all weathers 

and though I be forced with cross winds to 
shift my sails, and catch at side winds, yet 
skilfully to steer, and keep on my course, by 
the “ Cape of Good Hope,” till I arrive at the 
haven of eternal happiness ?’ ” 

As she ended the page there came a knock 
at the door, and Christopher Bennett entered, 

“T have unlooked-for news to tell you,” 
he said. ‘Sir William Waller is below, and 
would fain speak with you.” 

Joscelyn was so astounded by these tidings 
that he scarcely knew whether the General's 
presence boded good or ill, but as Waller 
entered the room one glance at his worn, 
harassed face told him that some terrible 
disaster must have happened. 

Greeting Clemency with the chivalrous 
courtesy which he invariably showed to wo. 
men, he approached the bed, his face bright- 
ening as he looked down at the wounded 
man. 

“Come!” he exclaimed. ‘You seem 
better than I had dared to hope ; in fact, we 
had given you up for lost when we learnt in 
what a plight you had left the Chapel Farm 
on Lansdown. This is one gleam of good 
fortune to cheer us in our great gloom.” 

“You have been defeated, sir?” asked 
Joscelyn, hardly able to believe that the 
Conqueror had at last met his match. 

“Hopelessly defeated at Roundway Down,” 
said Waller, his face darkening ; “ our foot 
mostly made prisoners, our horse destroyed 
and scattered.” 

“What! Sir Arthur Hazlerigg’s regi- 
ment!” cried Joscelyn. “The men that 
struck such terror into the hearts of the 
Cavaliers but a few days since ?” 

“We deemed them well-nigh invincible,” 
said Waller, “and with over-great ardour 
and rashness charged right up the steep hill- 
side where never horse set foot before. It 
was a miserable mistake. They were re- 
pulsed, and you may thank the Lord you 
were not there to see that noble band driven 
down headlong to their destruction! “Twill 
haunt me to my last day. But this is no 
talk for asick-room. There rallied round me 
the poor remnant of the cavalry, and we 
retreated as best might be to Bristol. Hazle- 
rigg lies desperately wounded, and I am 
making all speed to London by this, the only 
route now open to us, through Gloucester, 
Warwick, and Newport Pagnell.” 
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“Js it possible that Sir Ralph Hopton was 
strong enough for this when his army had 
been shattered on Lansdown ?” said Josce- 
lyn, listening pale and breathless to Waller’s 
story. 

“ Nay, Hopton was cooped up in Devizes,” 
said Sir William, “and we had made sure of 
taking the town, having defeated the first 
relief sent them from Oxford under my Lord 
Crawford ; but a large new force was sent 
from Oxford under Wilmot, and they have 
annihilated our army.” 

“What was my Lord Essex about that 
he did not stir to aid you, sir?” asked 
Joscelyn. 

“He was lying within ten miles of Oxford 
with his whole army,” said Waller, bitterly, 
“yet suffered the entire strength of that 
place to march thirty miles to our destruc- 
tion without so much as sending out a party 
to follow them, or to alarm Oxford, by which 
they would have been probably recalled. But 
Mistress Clemency will not forgive me if I 
stay here agitating you thus. The times are 
dark, but we must not despair. I haste to 
London to try to raise new troops. By-the- 
bye, I have with me a prisoner taken at De- 
vizes, your quondam gaoler, Captain Denham. 
He might easily enough have given us the 
slip the other day in the confusion, but he 
was on parole, and I thought instead of 
leaving him at Bristol with the other officers 
taken the same day, to carry him to London 
to arrange for hisransom or exchange. Me- 
thinks, however, one good turn deserves 
another, and that we shall perhaps save him 
from much discomfort if we permit him to 
remain here in Gloucester ; his case runs less 
risk of being forgotten.” 

In the end it was arranged that Arthur 
Denham should remain under the charge 
of Mr. Bennett, a prisoner on parole, con- 
tributing the usual sum for his keep, and 
Joscelyn eagerly welcomed him, hoping to 
gain the details of Dick’s end. The young 
Royalist was naturally in excellent spirits, 
his party was triumphing all over the 
country ; through Waller’s courtesy he was 
likely to have an easy time of it as prisoner ; 
and, besides, he was genuinely delighted to 
meet with Joscelyn. 

“This is indeed unlooked for,” he said, 
grasping the wounded man’s hand; “I would 
that we had any means of letting your brother 
know that you still live.” 

“Jervis will care little enough whether I 
am dead or alive,” said Joscelyn. 

“Nay, there you wrong him,” said Den- 
ham, “for I rode back with him from Marsh- 
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field to Lansdown on purpose to search for 
you.” 

“He did that for me!” cried Joscelyn in 
astonishment. “I had not thought it of 
him! Well, he and I are the only ones left 
now. Belike ‘twas that softened him.” 

“He was moved by your gallant effort to 
rescue Dick,” said Denham, “and partly 
maybe because Dick was in such grief that 
you had not been borne with him to Marsh- 
field.” 

“Dick lived to be carried to Marshfield?” 
cried Joscelyn, starting up with eager hope. 

Clemency, much alarmed at his excitement, 
hastened to soothe him. “Tell him quickly, 
sir, does Dick yet live?” she cried. “We 
deemed him dead.” 

“As far as I know he lives,” said Denham. 
“ He was doing well when we left Marshfield, 
and he was in a farm-house where the good 
folk promised to take excellent care of him. 
What! you had given him up? Yes, yes, I 
see; he was borne away soon after the exploe- 
sion that maimed Sir Ralph and has proved 
the death of Major Sheldon ; you were both 
of you unconscious. “Twas natura] enough 
that you should think his wound had proved 
mortal.” 

Joscelyn could not speak ; for some time 
he lay with closed eyes fearfully exhausted 
by this sudden and bewildering relief from 
a sorrow that had been daily increasing in 
weight. By-and-by he looked up at Cle- 
mency with a smile. 

“Dear heart,” he said, “‘ you were right in 
bidding me to keep on my course ‘by the 
Cape of Good Hope.’” 

Joscelyn had only just left his bed for the 
first time when the news reached Gloucester 
that Bristol was besieged by Prince Rupert. 
A few days later they learnt that the Gover- 
nor, Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, after en- 
during the most violent assault, had sent 
out to offer a surrender, before, in the 
opinion of many, surrender was absolutely 
necessary ; the hearts of those in Gloucester 
sank. 

It was late in the afternoon that Christo- 
pher Bennett brought the ill tidings; Cle- 
mency and Faith sat with their needlework 
in the withdrawing-room, while Joscelyn, 
propped up in an arm-chair, was playing a 
game of chess with Denham, and looking, as 
Faith laughingly remarked, much like a gay 
garment that had lost its colour in the wash. 
He turned a shade paler when he heard that 
Bristol, the second city in the kingdom, had 
surrendered. 

* All men blame Colonel Fiennes,” cried 
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Christopher Bennett, “‘and if I mistake not 
he will be called to account for what seems 
much like cowardice.” 

“Nay, there you wrong him,” cried 
Joscelyn; “no one who had served with 
him could doubt his courage. I will never 
believe that it was more than an error of 
judgment. Ignorant of military matters, he 
doubtless may have been, but false to his 
trust, never. What were the terms of the 
surrender ?” 

“They were reasonable enough, but they 
were not observed,” said Mr. Bennett. 
‘‘Every house on the bridge was plundered, 
and the most shameful excesses perpetrated 
by the soldiers, much against the wish of 
Prince Rupert, it is said.” 

“Our own soldiers were not blameless 
when they took Reading,” said Joscelyn, “ if 
report speaks truth; though ‘twas not so 
bad as this you tell of Bristol. It is to be 
hoped that the Parliament will deal more 
generously with Colonel Fiennes than the 
King did with his unlucky governor of 
Reading. For my part I would put more 
trust in the honour of Colonel Fiennes than in 
the honour of your Governor Massey, though 
doubtless Massey is the better soldier.” 

“We shall soon make full proof of his 
qualities,” said Christopher Bennett with a 
sigh ; “for by fair means or foul, Gloucester 
will now most surely be attempted.” 

Arthur Denham looked from one to 
another of those present; utter panic was 
plainly shown in Faith’s pretty face; Cle- 
mency’s lips quivered and her hazel eyes 
grew bright with unshed tears as she glanced 
towards her lover, evidently thinking how 
little he was fitted to bear the hardships of a 
siege ; gloom and anxiety clouded Christo- 
pher Bennett’s honest brow. The young 
Cavalier looked across the chessboard at his 
antagonist, fully understanding Clemency’s 
fears. But he found that the man who had 
so lately been at death’s door was precisely 
the one who was ready to face death a second 
time with intrepid front. Joscelyn’s languid, 
exhausted look had entirely changed, his 
face was aglow, his eyes full of steady pur- 
pose ; he turned to Clemency, with a glad 
smile which she never forgot, and ex- 
claimed— 

“Sweetheart, ‘tis through you that I am 
healed in time to serve!” 

It was the same contagious calmness which 
had nerved her failing heart on the night of 
the attack at Katterham, and she came now 
and stood beside him, stooping to kiss his 
forehead, glad to feel his strong arm en- 
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circling her, and utterly ignoring the presence 
of the others. 

Denham discreetly .became absorbed in his 
next move, and in a few minutes the sound 
of a rebeck playing the hundredth psalm 
made the two lovers conscious of the outer 
world. 

“°Tis Temperance Turner,” cried Cle. 
mency, and running downstairs she returned 
with shining eyes, bearing two letters from 
Katterham and one from Rosamond at 
Shortell, which Denham regarded jealously, 

The letters, though they brought good 
accounts, caused no little perplexity. Sir 
Robert Neal, writing directly the news of 
Waller’s defeat had reached him, strongly 
urged the advisability of Clemency’s marriage 
at the next opportunity, and his words natu- 
rally chimed in with the wishes of Joscelyn. 
Still, in that desperate time of danger and 
uncertainty, there were many reasons which 
made an honourable man hesitate before 
binding another to his fate. Sitting by the 
open window on that July evening, watching 
the light as it fell on the pinnacles and old 
cathedral walls, the two lovers quietly talked 
out the whole matter, while Faith and her 
husband went to visit Alderman Pury, the 
leading spirit among the Independents of the 
city, and Denham amused himself in the oak 
parlour by writing a letter to his child-love 
at Shortell. 

“Tis true,” said Joscelyn, “that Sir Ro- 
bert urges the unsettled times and the dark 
prospects of the Parliamentarians as one rea- 
son for wishing our marriage to take place 
at once. He spoke of it when I saw hima 
month ago. But the question is, does he 
fully realise how dark our future seems! 
And do you, dear heart, truly desire to link 
your fortunes irrevocably with one as deeply 
compromised as I am?” 

“Do you think,” said Clemency, smiling 
reproachfully, “that I am—as some folks 
say Governor Massey is—desirous only to 
stand with those who succeed ?” 

“Tt is no mere question of success oF 
failure in battle,” said Joscelyn. “ If Glou- 
cester falls now, all men think that the utter 
ruin of the Parliament cause must follow. 
That, for me, means poverty, exile, or im- 
prisonment, or even, maybe, worse. Do 
you do wisely to take as husband one who 
may, as likely as not, end his life on the 
gallows ?” 

Clemency shuddered, yet the terrible words 
only made her cling to him the more closely. 

“Tis unlike you to think of failure,” she 
said. ‘Why dwell on the dark side *” 
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“For your sake,” said Joscelyn, “ lest, 
through my very love for you, I mar your 
life. Mr. Bennett does not deem it possible 
that you and your sister should travel 
speedily to Katterham while things are 
in their present state, or that might prove 
the safest 
plan for 
you 

“What!” 
cried Cle- 
mency. 

“Would 

you have me 

leave you 

here with 

your wound 

but just 

healed and 

the enemy 

at the gates ? 

That would 

be to ex- 

pose me to 

miseries far 

worse than in the longest 
siege. We women are not 
chattels of value to be 
stored in safe _hiding- 
places! If youand I may 
not be friends and help- 
mates to each other I will 
never wed you.” 

Joscelyn’s grave, thoughtful 
expression remained unchanged. 
He seemed to be holding himself 
in check, to be encased in armour 
which she could not pene- 
trate. 

“Even,” he said, “if 
Massey be true to us, if there 
lurked no hint in that reply 
of his last spring to Prince 
Rupert, that he would never 
yield to a foreign prince— 
even if one could put strong 
confidence in a man who 
avows himself a soldier of 
fortune rather than one who 
acts on principle—you must 
remember that Gloucester 
is ill-prepared for a siege. 
The powder is scarce, the fortifications 
miserably defective, the garrison is small 
and dispirited, and many of the citizens are 
on the enemy’s side. I have heard folk 


say it could not hold out for a couple of 
days.” 


»’ said Clemency, her hazel eyes 
XXXIV—37 


“With an effort which cost him terrible agony, he crawled 
on his knees up the steep slope.” 
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looking fearlessly into his, “for those days, 
my beloved, we shall be together, and after- 
wards—let come what may !” 

At that his armour fell from him, he 
caught her to his breast. “ Have I not skil- 
fully played the advocate against myself, dear 

heart,” he 

said, “rival- 

ling a lawyer 

in his bar- 

gown? Now, 

be both judge 

and jury, and 

let me hear 

your verdict. 

Is it meet that you 

should wed this 

rebel, who already 

hath been piked 

through the body 

and may likely 

enough be one day 

quartered? If you 

return a verdict in 

his favour then name 

the day for 

his happi- 

ness to be- 
in.” 

' “We need 

no bride- 

laces, or 

bride-cake, 

or fine ar- 

ray,’ said 

Clemency, 

her colour 

deepening. 

“Let it be 

as soon as 

we can find 

a minister 

to read the 

service. 

How I wish 

that it could 

be your for- 

mer tutor, 

Mr. Which- 
cote.” 

And in 
the end this 
was arranged. Morrison set off next day 
for Bath to fetch the horses from Lans- 
down, learnt at Marshfield that Dick had 
recovered and left the farm-house, and 
then rode on to North Cadbury, bearing a 
letter with his master’s request. Whichcote 
gladly consented to come to the marriage 
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of his old pupil, and on Thursday, the 
third day of August, he rode into Glou- 
cester to the great delight of the household 
in College Green. Could they but have 
glanced at the Council of War being held at 
that very time by the Royalists at Bristol, 
they would have learnt that the siege of 


LL are familiar with the answer 
given by the native of Skye to 
the irate tourist on that island, 
who, for the sixth day drenched, 
asked the question, with a super- 
cilious smile, “Does it always rain here ?” 
“Na!” answered the workman, without at 
all understanding the joke, “ Feiles it snaas.” 
Yet, strange to say, the tourist's question 
has been answered in the affirmative in 
every place where a cloud is overhead, visible 
or invisible. This has been demonstrated 
beyond all doubt by the indefatigable exer- 
tions and exemplary perseverance of the 
renowned physicist, Mr. John Aitken, F.R.S., 
of Falkirk. From his numerous observations 
made with the fog-counter, on the Continent 
as well as in this country, he has ascertained 
that, whenever a cloud is formed, it at once 
begins to rain, and the drops shower down 
in immense numbers, though most minute in 
size. No doubt it is only in certain cireum- 
stances that these drops are attracted to- 
gether so as to form large drops, which fall 
to the earth in genial showers to refresh the 
thirsty soil, or in a terrible deluge to cause 
great destruction. But when the tempera- 
ture and pressure are not suitable for the 
formation of what we commonly know as 
the rain, the fine drops fall into the air under 
the cloud, where they immediately evapo- 
rate from their dust free-surfaces, if the air 
is dry and warm. 

To understand this better it will be ad- 
visable to give some account of Mr. Aitken’s 
observations on the water-particles in clouds 
and fogs. Besides a portable form of the 
instrument for numbering the dust-particles 
in the air, which we described in our last 
article,* he took with him a simple pocket 
dust-counter, which is a marvel of simplicity 
* “Numbering the Dust,” Goop Worps, November, 1891. 
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Gloucester had been definitely decided upon, 
a messenger having just arrived with a secret 


message from Massey that he wished the 
King well ; that if Prince Rupert brought an 
army against Gloucester he would defend it: 
but that if the King himself came with his 
army he would not hold out against him. 


and lightness. It is so constructed that when 
the different parts are unscrewed they fit 
into a case 44 inches by 2} inches by 1} 
inches deep, about the size of an ordinary 
cigar case, and easily carried. He has been 
able to perfect a glass stage lighted from 
below, instead of the silver mirror, with this 
advantage, that observations can be made in 
early morning and late evening, when the 
light is far too feeble for working with 
silver. This glass counting-stage is illumi 
nated from beneath, the light being reflected 
upwards by a spot-mirror, which is simply 
an ordinary mirror with a black circular 
space in the centre. This enables the drops, 
which were artificially formed on the dust 
particles, to be illuminated as they reach the 
glass by means of a slightly oblique light, 
while an image of the black spot covers the 
field of the lens. The drops, thus illu 
minated on a dark field, are counted with 
great ease, and it has been found to work a 
satisfactorily as the larger instruments, the 
results being the same. 

We have mentioned the instrument called 
a fog-counter. Is it possible that the par 
ticles ina fog can be enumerated? That has 
been done. The instrument is very simple 
in mechanism. A square glass plate, about 
half an inch in the side, divided into six 
teen equal squares, is the field for enumera 
tion. Above it is fixed a strong lens, for 
observing the drops on the stage, but the 
space between them is quite open, so that 
the air passes freely over the stage. Below 
is attached a spot-mirror for illuminating the 
stage. The drops that fall can be easily 
counted. They are very small, about the 
five-hundredth of an inch in diameter. In 
one set of observations, in February, 1891, 
the fog was so thick that objects could nob 
be seen more than 100 yards off, yet the 
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surfaces of bodies exposed in the fog were 
dry. The number of drops that fell on the 
Jass stage varied much, the maximum being 
322 drops per square inch per second of 
time. But the number sometimes reached 
only one-tenth of that. The number of 
dust-particles in the air on that occasion was 
also very high, viz., 1,333,000 per cubic inch. 

But why were objects in that fog not 
wetted when the number of water-particles 
was so great? Do they all evaporate so 
quickly that even one’s hand or face is not 
sensible of being wetted? That is the case ; 
for the particles are minutely small, and 
they may evaporate even before reaching 
the warm skin, by reason of the heated air 
over the skin. If the glass stage is slightly 
heated the drops never reach the surface, 
but are evaporated in the slightly-heated 
superincumbent air. 

Still further to be able to compare the 
number of fog-particles with the number of 
dust-particles (most of which, of course, are 
not covered with moisture at all) in a cubic 
inch of air, Mr. Aitken devised an ingenious 
piece of apparatus. Underneath a low- 
power microscope, and concentric with it, is 
mounted a tube 2 inches long and 13 inches 
in diameter, with a bottom and a cover, 


which are fixed to an axis parallel with the 
axis of the tube, so that by turning a handle 
these can be slid sideways, closing or open- 
ing the tube at both ends, when required. 
In the top is a small opening corresponding to 
the lens of the microscope, and in the centre 
of the bottom is placed the observing stage 


illuminated by a spot-mirror. The handle 
is turned and the ends are open, to admit the 
foggy air. The handle is quickly reversed and 
the ends are closed, enabling the observer to 
count on the stage all the fog-particles in the 
two inches of air over it. But meantime we 
have to wait for the results of this enumera- 
tion, though we have no doubt they will be 
intensely interesting, especially in compari- 
son with dust-particles and cloud-particles. 
But the numbers of dust-particles in clouds 
and clear air have been carefully compared : 
about twice as many particles are found in 
the cloud as in the clear air. Especially on 
the heights of the Rigi Kulm, in Switzer- 
land, in May, 1891, did he count 58,000 
dust-particles per cubic inch of a dense cu- 
mulus cloud, and only 12,000 when he 
reached the clear air. The valley air had 
been ascending during that morning, for on 
the previous evening only 8,000 particles 
Were counted in a cubic inch of the clear 
air. Still the number of particles was always 
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found greatest in the clouds. The moist 
and dusty air from the valley rose and con- 
taminated the hill air. The clouds which 
form during the day on the summit of the 
mountain are impregnated with valley air, 
which, being heated, has expanded and risen, 
to be there cooled and loosened of part of its 
moisture. 

The number of dust-particles in the air 
which become centres of condensation de- 
pends on the rate at which the condensation 
is taking place. The most recent observa- 
tions (1892) show that quick condensation 
causes a large number of particles to become 
active, whereas slow condensation causes a 
small number. After the condensation has 
ceased a process of differentiation takes. 
place, the larger particles robbing the smaller 
ones of their moisture, owing to the vapour 
pressure at the surface of the drops of large 
curvature being less than at the surface of 
drops of smaller curvature. By this process 
the particles in a cloud are reduced in num- 
ber ; the remaining ones, becoming larger, 
fall quicker. The cloud thus becomes 
thinner for a time. A strong wind suddenly 
arising will cause the cloud-particles to be 
rapidly formed ; these will be very nume- 
rous, but very small: so small that they are 
just visible with great care under a strong 
magnifying lens used in the instrument. 
But in slowly formed clouds the particles 
are larger, and therefore more easily visible 
to the naked eye. 

There is a peculiarly warm sensation in 
the centre of a cumulus cloud, especially 
when it is not dense. A glow of heat seems 
to radiate from all points. Yet the face and 
hands are quite dry, and exposed objects are 
not wetted, though the air is full of water- 
particles. The fog-counter can tell the 
number of water-particles in a known por- 
tion of the cloud. When examining the 
cloud with this instrument Mr, Aitken saw 
distinctly that though all exposed surfaces 
were dry, they were really open to a con- 
tinuous shower of immense numbers of fine 
drops of rain. In fact, he ascertained that 
in a cloud it is really always raining. That 
is a curious discovery. 

Though the particles in a fog are slightly 
finer, the number is about the same as in a 
cloud—that is, generally. As clouds vary 
in density the number of particles varies. 
Sometimes in a cloud one cannot see farther 
than 30 yards, whereas in a few minutes it 
clears up a little so that he can see 100 
yards. Of course, the denser the cloud the 
greater is the number of water-particles 
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falling on the calculating stage of the instru- 
ment. Very heavy falls of cloud-particles 
seldom last more than a few seconds, the 
average being about 325 on the square inch 
per second, whereas the maximum counted 
by Mr. Aitken was 1,290 drops on the 
square inch per second. This is about four 
times the number which he counted in a 
fog. Yet the particles are so very small, 
that they evaporate instantly when they 
reach a slight increase of temperature. 

We have seen that in a fog surfaces ex- 
posed are not at all rendered moist ; popu- 
larly that is called a “dry fog.” But, strange 
to say, surfaces may be exposed in a cloud 
without being wetted. What is the reason 
of this? Does it not seem anomalous? Are 
clouds really moist after all? Yes, they are 
very moist; for rain is always falling in 
them. And radiant heat is the cause of the 
remarkable result. The rays of the sun, 
which strike the upper part of the cloud, not 
only heat that surface, but also penetrate 
the cloud, and fall on the surfaces of bodies 
within, generating heat there. These heated 
surfaces again radiate heat into the air 
attached to them. This warm air receives 
the fine raindrops in the cloud, and dissolves 
the moisture from the dust-particles before 
the moisture can reach the surfaces exposed. 
That a vast amount of radiant heat rushes 
through a cloud is clearly shown by exposing 
a thermometer with black bulb in vacuo. Mr. 
Aitken found that a thermometer in these 
circumstances would indicate from 40 to 50 
degrees above the temperature of the air, 
thus rendering the surface quite dry. 

These observations were corroborated on 
Mount Pilatus, near Rigi Kulm—1,000 feet 
higher and more isolated. The summit was 
quite enveloped in cloud, and though one 
might naturally conclude that the air was 
dense with moisture, yet the wooden seats, 
walls, and ail exposed surfaces were quite 
dry. Strange to say, however, thermometers, 
hung up, rapidly got wet, and the pins driven 
into the wooden post to support them rapidly 
became moist. A thermometer lying on a 
wooden seat stood at 60 degrees, while one 
hung up read only 48 degrees. This differ- 
ence was caused by radiant heat. It is well 
known that when bodies are exposed to 
radiant heat they are heated in proporticn 
to their size: the smaller then may be moist 
when the larger are dry by radiation. The 
effect of the sun’s penetrated heat through 
the cloud is to heat exposed objects above 
the temperature of the air, and if the objects 
are of any size they are considerably heated, 
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and retain their heat more, while at the 
same time around them is a layer of warm 
air, which is quite sufficient to force the 
water vapour to leave the dust-particles jn 
the fine rain. Hence seats, walls, posts, &, 
are dry, though in the middle of a cloud. 
They are large enough to throw off the 
moisture by the retained heat or by the 
large amount of surrounding heat ; whereas 
small bodies, which are not heated to the 
same degree, and cannot therefore retain 
their heat so easily, have not heat-power 
sufficient to withstand the moisture, and 
they become wetted. Hence, by the radiant 
heat the large exposed objects were dry in 
the cloud, whereas small objects were damp, 
and in some cases dripping with wet. 

Mr. Aitken next tried on the Rigi to 
ascertain if the density of cloudy condense 
tion depends on the number of dust-particles 
present, or on the number of water-particles, 
There was considerable difficulty in this 
case ; because it would have required more 
than one observer—in fact, one to note the 
density of the cloud, a second to count the 
dust-particles, and a third to count the 
water-particles, seeing that all the observa 
tions required, for proper accuracy, to be 
made at the same instant. Still, cramped as 
he was, he made his observations alone a 
quickly as possible, and found that the dep- 
sity of a cloud depends principally on the 
number of water-particles. Wherever the 
water-particles fell at the rate of 1,080 drops 
on the square inch per second, one could 
not see through the cloud farther than 3 
yards ; and as the limit of visibility increased 
the number of falling particles diminished. 
Accordingly there is neither a dry cloud nor 
a dry fog in reality, thongh exposed objects 
may not be wetted when in the midst d 
either. The fact is, then, that whenevera 
cloud overhangs, rain is falling, though it 
may not reach the earth on account of the 
dryness of the stratum of air below the 
cloud, and the heat of the air over the earth. 
So that on a summer day with the gold 
fringed fleecy clouds sailing overhead, it 
really raining, but the drops, being very 
small, evaporate long before reaching the 
earth. It rains, but much of the melting of 
the clouds is reproduced by a wonderful 
circularity, the moisture evaporating, seizing 
other dust-particles, forming cloud-particles, 
falling again, and so on ad infinitum, during 
the existing circumstances. 

While treating of this subject of cloud and 
fog a word or two may be advantageously 
said about a phenomenon which is not always 
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clearly understood, viz., a “haze.” In fact, 
dictionaries have generally a very “hazy” 
idea of the subject. Some call it a fog, but 
it is not a fog at all. A fog is formed when 
the dust-particles in the air seize the water- 
vapour as soon as that vapour has reached the 
dew point, or point of saturation. But the 
dust in our atmosphere condenses vapour in 
a certain form when the air is far from being 
saturated. It seems not improbable that the 
dust-particles in the air have always some 
moisture attached to them, and that this mois- 
ture increases as the temperature nears the 
dew-point. That accounts for the thickness 
in the atmosphere which is popularly called 
haze. Sometimes on a mountain-side, when 
the summit is clothed in fleecy cloud, one 
looks down through a haze of the setting sun, 
which in its dark-red glory looks like a har- 
vest moon. 

You must have observed a peculiar greasy 
dampness on the window panes in cold 
weather, when these have not been cleaned 
forsome time. If you carefully remove the 
deposit from one half of a pane, you will find 
that it remains quite dry if the temperature 
does not fall, while the other half is damp and 
greasy. It must be the dust, then, that has 
attracted the moisture in the air before the 
temperature had reached the point for dew- 
ing the clean glass. Mr. Aitken devised an 
ingenious process to verify this conclusion. 
He had a box fitted up with a tube for letting 
in water and another for an overflow of the 
water, with a thermometer in the middle. 
The top edge of the box was covered with a 
thickness of indiarubber. Previously he had 
a plate of glass exposed in a dusty room. 
Half of this plate he carefully cleaned. He 
placed the plate on the open top of the box 
to form a cover, and held it down by means 
of spring catches, making all water tight. 
Cold water was then run through the box, 
and the temperature of the plate lowered. 
Careful watch was taken of the two halves 
of the plate, so as to ascertain when conden- 
sation of moisture took place. The dusty 
half became moist before the clean half. 
When the condensation of vapour from the 
air was observed on the dusty part the tem- 
perature, as indicated by the thermometer, 
was noted. After a time, as the cold water 
lowered the temperature, the dry half of the 
plate became dewy and the temperature 
was duly recorded. The difference between 
the two grades of temperature is a measure 
of the condensing power of the dust. It did 
hot matter how thick the deposit of dust was, 
but different kinds of dust showed different 


results. When the plate was exposed ina 
vessel containing the smoke of burned mag- 
nesia, and prepared as above described, the 
dust attracted the moisture in a visible form 
9° Fahr. above the dew-point, i.c., the point 
when the clean part of the plate became 
dewed. And when the plate was exposed in 
sodium smoke, the difference between the 
two temperatures due to the condensation of 
the dust above the dew-point was no less 
than 30 degrees. 

Of course this condensation by the dust in 
the “ haze” stage begins very imperceptibly, 
and meanwhile one has to depend upon his 
quick eyesight and careful manipulation for 
the determination of that point. Even the 
first appearance to the eye is not the real 
commencement. Still it has been determined 
that the dust in the air of a smoking-room 
varied from 4° to 8° Fahr. above the dew- 
point whenever that of the outer-air varied 
from 3° to 54°. Moreover, the clearest air 
has some haze; not, perhaps, so distinctly 
visible as when it flickers above a moist 
meadow on a bright summer evening, still it 
is there so long as the temperature is above 
the dew-point. But from clear air up to 
cloudy condensation there is no real difference 
in kind, only in the degree of the thickening 
of the increase of the humidity of the air. 
But when cloudy condensation commences a 
material change occurs in the nature of the 
condensation. The dust-particles have now 
no tendency to condense the vapour; the 
chemical or surface affinity of the dust ceases, 
and true condensation begins from the satu- 
rated vapour, the larger particles receiving 
the larger share of the moisture, and fog or 
even cloud is formed. This gradual change 
can be frequently observed when looking 
through the air overhead, especially in a 
mountainous district. With approaching- 
change of weather the air is seen to change, by 
ar se eI gradations, from bright clear- 
ness to haze, and then to the stage when the. 
whole is condensed into cloud. According 
to Mr. Aitken’s view, therefore—and it can- 
not be gainsaid—in most conditions of the 
atmosphere haze is but an attenuated or 
arrested form of condensation—arrested for 
want of moisture at some point above the 
point of saturation. 

Observations on the number of dust-par- 
ticles have been carefully made by Mr, 
Aitken, both on the Continent and in this 
country, since the paper on “The Number- 
ing of the Dust” appeared in November, 1891 ; 
and these have entirely supported his won- 
derful hypotheses. Observations with a simi- 
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lar instrument have also been made on the 
top of Ben Nevis by Mr. Rankin, and already 
noteworthy results have been obtained. On 
31st March, 1891, at 4.30 P.M, the summit was 
clear, and the number of particles per cubic 
inch was 46,000; but shortly afterwards there 
was a haze which gradually thickened, till 
at 6 P.M. the number of particles rose to 
214,000—the maximum yet observed there. 
Remarkable observations were made on the 
20th and 21st July. Till 10 p.m. of the 20th 
the wind at the top of the mountain was 
south-west, the same as at sea-level, 4,000 
feet below; but at that hour it went sud- 
denly round to north, increasing at the same 
time to forty miles an hour. The tempera- 
ture also rose from 41° to 49° Fahr. At the 
sea-level the temperature remained at 55° 
from 9 P.M. till 4 A.M. of the 21st. A most 
remarkable observation was made at 3 A.M. 
at the top of the Ben. The number of dust- 
particles went down to the. extraordinary 
minimum of 34 in the cubic inch, the lowest 
ever observed anywhere. During this time 
a warm, highly-saturated north wind was 
blowing out of the cyclone, which lay north ; 
whilst the sea-level wind had been constant 
at south-west, blowing in upon the cyclone. 
In these observations are indications of inti- 
mate relations subsisting between the num- 
ber of dust-particles and the cyclones and 
anti-cyclones over North-Western Europe at 
the time. 

This branch of meteorology, remodelled 
entirely by the remarkable discoveries of 
Mr. Aitken, has still much before it for 
careful elucidation in the mighty circle of 
the atmosphere ; but more has been already 
done during these last few years than for 
centuries before. The mysterious wind, 
which has been so long considered to blow 
“where it listeth,” may yet be under scien- 
tific prescience; the golden-fringed fleecy 
clouds trailing long glories after them over the 
azure sky, or the dark nimbus that gloomily 





broods over its devastating work, may yet 
be under scientific determination. But 
meanwhile much has been done by the dis. 
covery of the power of dust. The sheltering 
cloud, the refreshing shower, the sea’s bril- 
liancy, the charming twilight, and the gor. 
geous colours of sunrise and sunset are all 
dependent upon the lately discovered source 
—upon the millions of dust-particles which 
are within the realm of exact enumeration, 
No truth is altogether barren; and even 
that which looks at first sight the very 
simplest and most trivial may turn out 
fruitful in precious results. Small things 
must not be overlooked ; for great discoveries 
are sometimes at man’s very door. Prudence, 
patience, observing power, and perseverance 
in scientific research will do much to bring 
about unexpected results. And though, un- 
fortunate in the eyes of most, 
“* It is success that colours all in life; 
Success makes fools admired, makes villains honest, 


All the proud virtue of this vaunting world 
Fawns on success and power, howe’er acquired ;”’ 


still, in the quiet walks of science, much 
uphill work, much drudgery, has to be 
undergone without any thought of fame :— 


“*Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius,—we’ll deserve it.” 


What Mr. Aitken, with his characteristic 
modesty, lately said to the Royal Society in 
connection with the detection of pollution in 
the air by means of colour, can be aptly 
repeated here :—‘‘It is to be regretted that 
this investigation does not promise to yield 
much of a practical value ; nevertheless, as 
we cultivate not only fruits but flowers, so 
for the same reason that we cultivate the 
latter, it is thought that these experiments 
will repay the attention of physicists. The 
colours produced by such simple materials 
as a little dust and a little vapour are a 
beautiful as anything seen in nature, and 
will repay the trouble of reproducing them.’ 
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es sl flood may bear me far” from mortal shore. 
Sole in the secret places of the main 

Shall my rapt spirit be ; 

But still by Thee upheld as heretofore. 

Here, too, Thine hand shall lead me ; here Thy ray 

Shall through the darkness cleave a lightsome way ; 
For night to Thee is day, 
And dark not dark to Thee ; 


But light and dark are one thing and not twain. 
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TAILORING BY STEAM. 
By DAVID PATON. 


EEDS is contributing an _ interesting 
chapter to our industrial history in its 


manufacture of “ready-made” clothes, It 
has been known for centuries for its cloth, 
and it seems likely to be quite as famous for 


itsclothes. The industry is carried on in a 
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number of towns up and down the country, 
but Leeds, one may say, is its home. The 
work is done in factories. Ten or a dozen 
of these are on a great scale, each with over 
a thousand operatives. The “ ready-mades ” 
are almost exclusively clothes for boys and 
men, and a single factory will turn out in 
the course of a year close upon a million 
garments, counting coats, jackets, waistcoats, 
and trousers separately. A regiment could 
march into one of them in the morning and 
come out before night in uniforms which had 
been made while they waited. These factories 
are among the finest buildings in Leeds. You 
might indeed call them industrial palaces. 
One is an almost perfect piece of Moorisa 
architecture ; another has a fine Italian 
front ; a third is built in the shape of an 
Egyptian temple, its roof broken with a 
series of domes. And, what is more import- 
ant, they are most wholesome places to work 
in. You can see by a glance at the faces of 
the workers that great care is taken of their 
comfort. The work-rooms are large and 
airy, with plenty of windows, and on the 
short winter days the electric light is used 
for illumination. In some of the smaller 
factories the arrangements are perhaps not 
quite so perfect, and a part of their sewing 
is done by out-workers in their own homes, 
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school. The cutters-out do not 
as a rule, cut out anything them. 
selves ; their business is simply 
to mark the patterns on the cloth, 
We shall see later on the sur. 
prising fashion in which the actual 
cutting is done. In the meantime 
it is worth noticing how carefully 
a large piece of cloth is mapped 
out so as to avoid waste. When 
the “cutter” has completed his 
task, the cloth is seen to be covered 
with an intricate series of chalk 
lines. You have there in outline 
a suit of clothes, and perhaps no 
more than two or three square 
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Machine Knives. 


a system to which there are obvious 
objections. 

A visitor to one of the great factories is 
struck most of all with the variety of work 
it has been found possible to give to ma- 
chinery. Nearly everything, indeed, can be 
done by machinery, even the sewing on of 
buttons. But let us take the details in their 
order. 

Cutting-out is of course the first process, 
and in a factory it isa very interesting busi- 
ness. The cutting-out room is usually the 
topmost floor of the building, and on the 
way up one passes through rooms in which 
bales of cloth are piled up in solid blocks 
from floor to ceiling. Some of it is made in 
the Leeds district, some of it comes from the 
West of England, some of it from Scotland. 
One sees all sorts, from the cheapest to the 
dearest ; and it is worth mentioning that the 
demand for the better qualities steadily 
increases—a proof, perhaps, that “ ready- 
mades ” are working their way through “the 
masses” to “the classes.” One or two firms 
have mills in which they make their own 
cloth. Others content themselves with buy- 
ing from manufacturers the exclusive right 
to use certain patterns. The cutting-out 
room looks at first sight like a great drawing 


inches of the material is outside 
the cutter’s marks. The loss of a 
few odd corners would be nothing 
in the case of a single suit, but 
when you propose to cut hun- 
dreds from the same design the 
initial waste becomes important. 
In the confused mass of lines an 
ordinary eye is wholly unable to 
pick out the details of the pros- 
pective garments. It is astonish- 
ing what a coat looks like when 
reduced to what you might call 
first principles. 

But before we begin to cut up the cloth 
something should be said as to how the un- 
seen customers are measured for their 
clothes. In the early days of the trade the 
customer had only a few sizes to choose from, 
and if he had a long body and short legs, or 
measured more round the waist than he 
ought to have done, it was unlikely he would 
get ready-mades to fit him. With the 
growth of the trade the number of sizes has 
increased, and these are now so closely 
graded that unless a man is quite abnormal 
in his proportions he should have no diffi- 
culty in finding what he wants. To take an 
example, an average man has, if one remem- 
bers exactly, a “thirty-two leg” and 4 
“thirty-one waist.” But as some men are 
average in the leg and not in the waist a 
series of trousers is sent into the market in 
which the waist increases by half-inches 
almost to what one may call aldermanic 

irth, while the leg remains at thirty-two. 

or some markets there are special measures. 
Trousers for the Cape, for instance, are what 
is known in the trade as “slenders,” that 1s 
to say, long and thin. So far the trade is 
mainly a home trade, but some work is also 
done for the Continent and the colonies. 
The French and German armies are to some 
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extent clothed in Leeds. Boys, of course, 
are much easier to fit than men. At the 
same age children are much of the same size. 
It is only in later life that you begin to get 
out of the reach of averages. This no doubt 
is the reason why so large a proportion of 
the trade is in clothing for boys. 

When the pattern is marked upon it the 
cloth is taken to the machine knife to be cut. 
The machine knife is an endless steel ribbon, 
driven at a great speed by gas or steam. It 
does the work of a hundred pairs of shears 
and does it better. A hundred or even two 
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hundred thicknesses of cloth can be cut at 
the same time. The pattern is marked only 
on the uppermost piece, and the cutter turns 
and twists the bale to make the knife travel 
along the chalked line, or rather to make the 
chalk line travel to the knife, for it is the 
cloth that is manipulated, not the knife. In 
this way a hundred suits are cut out in afew 
minutes. The trade is indebted to Mr. John 
Barran, M.P., for this wonderful instrument. 
He got the idea from a band saw used for 
cutting veneer. All he had to do was to 
make the steel ribbon a knife instead of a 
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saw. Mr. Barran was the pioneer of the 
trade in Leeds, and the drawings to illustrate 

ri article were made in the factory of his 
rm. 

Distinguished visitors are always taken to 
see one of the clothing factories, and the 
Shah, in going through Messrs. Barran’s, was 
delighted with the machine-knife, which he 
looked upon as a dainty yet formidable 
Weapon. With the airy freedom of an 
Oriental potentate, he plucked a gorgeous 
fez from the head of one of his attendants to 
try the blade for himself. 

The next step in the process of manufac- 
ture is to sort the different pieces in the bale 


which has been cut. Each set is made into 
a bundle with the linings, trimmings, and 
buttons needed to convert it into a complete 
suit. A ticket is attached to the bundle 
with instructions as to the manner in which 
it is to be finished. The bundles pass on, 
then, to other parts of the factory, and into 
the hands of the girls. All female workers 
in a factory are “girls,” and in most cases 
the description is accurate enough. Perhaps 
ten per cent. of them are over twenty years, 
and five per cent. over thirty. They are 
much above the ordinary class of factory 
girls, and have little in common with their 
shawled and clogged sisters in Lancashire 
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stitch have come all sorts 
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Lanyard Makers. 


mills. They enter the factory as learners, 
and in two or three years become skilled 
workers, earning good wages and doing ex- 
cellent work for the firm. Then they marry, 
and the factory bell in the morning calls for 
them in vain. 

In a machine-room, such as that sketched 
by Mr. Symington, you will find two or 
three hundred girls at work. The music 
made by innumerable needles driven by 
steam is the ground tone of the place. One 
would suppose a needle was almost too deli- 
cate an instrument to work by steam, but the 
energy of the engine throbbing down in the 
basement flows up into the work-rooms in 
little rills that can be put under the nicest 
control. A simple movement of the foot 
enables the machinist to regulate as she likes 
the speed of her machine. The machines 
have the most varied accomplishments. Dar- 
win would have been delighted with them as 
an illustration of industrial evolution. From 
the original machine with its plain jog-trot 





of work. Some of them 
seem almost human in their 
action—the button - hole 
machine for example. It 
jerks out, first of all, a sharp 
forefinger, and with a little 
tap on the cloth cuts the 
hole. Then, with a circling 
motion, it goes round the 
edges and puts in the stitch- 
ing, completing the job with 
the little process known to 
ladies as “fastening off.” 
The whole thing takes only 
a few seconds. In the hands 
of an expert girl the machine 
will make about fifteen hun- 
dred button-holes in a day. 
Nothing but button - holes, 
hour after hour, and day 
after day, is no doubt mo- 
notonous, but with the work 
cut up in small sections 
repetition within narrow 
limits is inevitable. It isa 
gain in this way that each 
worker becomes a specialist, 
able to-do her particular 
function with astonishing 
rapidity. A garment goes 
through eight, ten, or a 
dozen pairs of hands before 
it is basted, seamed, pared, 
corded, bound, ironed, and the rest of it. 
There are machines for all these operations. 
Even such an awkward job as putting in 
sleeves is done by mechanical means. Along 
one side of a room you will find trousers 
travelling from machine to machine till they 
reach a great pile at the end of the circuit. 
At the same time the coats with which they 
are to be worn may be making a similar 
journey along the other side of the room. 
When the different members of the suit 
meet at last in the making-up room they are 
again made into a bundle and go thence 
to the stock-room, or, perhaps, direct to the 
packing-room, and so into the outer world. 
The girls are paid “by the piece,” and, as 
a rule, earn good wages. Fifteen shillings a 
week is about the average, but a pound and 
twenty-five shillings are not uncommon 
sums. Two or three of the expertest hands in 
a factory will get as much as thirty shillings, 
but this represents skill and industry of @ 
quite exceptional kind. Each class of work 
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has its own rate of payment. Button-holes, 
for instance, are paid by the dozen, and if 
you are very smart you can get through 
enough dozens to produce twenty shillings 
at the end of the week. Braiding and bind- 
ing ‘are, perhaps, the two things that call for 
the most skill, and it is, consequently, among 
the braiders and binders that the best wages 
are made. A great deal of work of this 
kind is put on sailor suits for boys, and it is 
done at a rate of speed which quite dazzles 
the eye. It needs asteady hand to make all 
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arms of sailor jackets. The work of the 
pressers offers a sharp contrast to this dainty 
employment, though it is not quite so ardu- 
ous as it looks. Here, too, machinery lends 
a helping hand. The irons are of the ordi- 
nary goose shape, and are kept hot by the 
combustion of gas and air inside. A touch 
with the foot on a pedal below the table 
brings as much pressure upon the iron as is 
necessary. The presser has only to guide 
the goose over the seams it is to flatten. In 
this branch of labour men are gradually 
taking the place of girls. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, as per- 
haps some readers by this time do, that in a 
factory full of ingenious machines there is no 
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the little twirls and twists at the right mo- 
ment. The making of lanyards is another 
interesting occupation, and in a great factory 
a whole school of little girls will do nothing 
all day long but plait and knot and twist 
pieces of cord. A real blue-jacket, of course, 
makes his own lanyard, and a lanyard, if 
anybody needs to be told, is the fancy cord 
which goes round his neck as a kind of cable 
for his knife. Another large company of 
girls will find their whole employment in 
sewing little gold stripes and anchors on the 
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place for the naked needle. As a matter of 
fact a large number of the girls sew in the 
old-fashioned way ; perhaps as many, indeed, 
as work with machines. Hand-sewing costs 
more, but for some classes of work it is of 
better quality than machine-sewing. If you 
have tried machine-sewn buttons you will 
understand how unsympathetic machine 
labour sometimes is. In all garments of 
good quality there is a large proportion of 
hand-sewing. The proportion, in fact, rises 
with the price, so that a boy’s suit that is 
sold at 1s. 1ld. may be taken as almost ex- 
clusively an effort of machinery. 

A feature common to all the large houses 
is a great dining-hall for the use of the girls, 
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most of whom are unable to go home in the 
hour allowed for dinner. The girls bring with 
them the substantial part of their meal, and 
coffee and cocoa are made for them on the 
premises and given out to them at cost price. 
There is plenty of chatter and laughter at 


>. 


the dinner-table, and the tone of it suggests 
workers on good terms with themselves and 
their work. But enough, perhaps, has been 
said to indicate the nature and scope of an 
industry of which Leeds is with good reason 
proud. 
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NASR-ED-DIN CHODJA. 


By rae Avrnor or ‘‘ History or Moprern Sersra,” ‘‘ Serpran Forx-Lorz,’”’ ‘‘ Kossovo: A SEersran 
Nationat Porm,” Erc., ETC. 


aN the beginning of this century a 
blind peasant bard sang to crowds 
of his Serbian fellow-countrymen 
one of his songs which has since 

become famous among the Christians of the 
north-west Balkans. In it- the poet tells 
how a wise old Turk advised his younger 
friends, “‘ masters of the Rayah’s country,” 
to look “ well what they did,” and “how 
they behaved to the people”; he warned 
them to “‘leave off persecuting and oppress- 
ing,” because, “I have lookec at the stars 
and I see that the time is soon coming when 
we must all leave this country! Indeed, a 
time is coming when the very roads of this 
land will long to see the face of a Turk 
and no Turk will be to be seen anywhere 
on them!” 

It seems that the blind bard endowed his 
“old Turk” with the gift of second-sight he 
himself possessed. For there are now no 
more Turks to be met with on the highways 
of Serbia; and they are vanishing, slowly 
but surely, from Roumelia and Bulgaria. 
And, despite the efforts of the Austrian 
rulers to retain them, they are going also 
out of Bosnia. The Turks have ruled these 
so-called Christian countries nearly five cen- 
turies ; harm enough they have done, doubt- 
less ; but, have they not also done some good ? 
There are Turcophobes enough who will 
laugh at the question, but it is there, and it 
demands an earnest answer. And I, for one, 
should answer thus. They have done good, 
however reluctantly some may acknowledge 
it, because they have left behind them lessons 
of religious tolerance which many of the 
young states of the Balkans would do well 
to take to heart. The Turks gave equal pro- 
tection to all Christian creeds, churches, and 
sects. When priests came into collision with 
the Turkish authorities it was because they 
were political leaders or demagogues, not be- 
cause they were priests. No impartial Serb 
or Bulgarian will deny this assertion to-day. 
The Turks respected also, scrupulously and 


consistently, the municipal liberties of the 
people. The toleration of the Turk was the 
corner-stone on which were built up the 
independent national states of the Balkans, 
But they did good also in far humbler and 
much homelier ways. They have left behind 
them, in Serbia and Bulgaria, many a chari- 
table monument. Most of the fountains you 
see as you go along the highways (of Serbia 
and Bulgaria) were erected by the Turks for 
the refreshment of weary travellers and 
thirsty cattle. Many a bridge bears to this 
day the name of the Turk who constructed 
it to shorten, or make easier, the roads. 
They had a real passion for fruit-trees and 
flowers, and cared for them as though they 
were living things. Many of the finest 
grapes, pears, and peaches, and the most 
beautiful roses, lilies, and tulips, were brought 
over by the Turks from Asia Minor. But 
the Turks did not only transplant trees and 
flowers from Asia into Europe ; they culti- 
tivated them carefully and diligently and 
taught their Rayah tenants to do the same. 
It seemed almost that they cared so much 
for the fruit trees and flowers for their sake 
rather than for their own pleasure and 
delectation. Once, in a Serbian village, 
many years ago, a number of young men 
were amusing themselves with throwing 
stones at a tall pear-tree whilst others beat 
it roughly with long poles to bring down 
the pears. Suddenly an old peasant came out 
and scolded them sharply. “In my youth,” 
said he, “the Turks taught us to respect 
every fruit-bearing tree as a tender and living 
creature sent to us by the Almighty ; it is a 
sin to throw stones at it and beat it with 
sticks! Shake the tree and the ripe fruit 
will fall! Or climb up into it and gather 
the pears that you want with your hands!” 
“No grass grows where the Turkish sol- 
dier’s steed has passed” perhaps ; but many 
a delicious fruit, many a lovely, delicately 
perfumed flower, remains to show where the 
Turkish gardener’s loving, and skilful, and 











patient hand has tempted fragrance and 
beauty and sweetness from the seemingly 
dull and dark but ever grateful and sympa- 
thetic earth! 

And the Turks have left yet another 

leasant thing behind them: the memory of 
Nasr-ed-din Chodja, which will remain green 
for many a generation yet. Indeed, the 
Christian peasants of Bosnia, Serbia, and 
Bulgaria cannot afford to let the genial 
Chodja go. He is one of their best and most 
entertaining friends. They have tried to 
nationalise his name, and commonly call 
him ‘“ Nastradin,” which has a decided 
Slavonic ring (like ‘‘ Nadeshdin, Borodin, 
Pogodin,” &c.), and seems to be derived from 
the verb “nastradati,” to suffer or gain ex- 
perience by suffering. It is not rare to hear 
a Serbian peasant say, when speaking of the 
trouble of some friend, “ Nastradao kao 
Nastradin Odja!” (‘He got into a scrape 
like Nasr-ed-din Chodja ! ”) 

Neither Bulgarians nor Serbians have much 
humour, and they have no national personi- 
fication of it. It is true they have, in their 
folklore, a personage called “Tyossa,” “the 
beardless ” (or, rather, he who has no beard 
and mustachios), and this person is repre- 
sented as being very sharp, and often absurd, 
in his constant attempts to outwit the devil. 
But they have no popular clown, and they 
cling all the closer to their old Turkish 
friend “ Nastradin Odja.” They tell of him 
hundreds of laughable stories, some of them, 
indeed, something more than absurd. Vuk 
Karadjich, who travelled (in the first quarter 
of this century) from village to village in the 
north-west Balkans, collecting national songs, 
folklore, and proverbs, says he “‘is astonished” 
to find the peasants relating so many foolish 
things about Nastradin Chodja, who “seemed, 
on the whole, to be a very wise, witty, and 
practical person.” 

. These are some of the stories told about 
im :— 

“One day Nastradin Chodja ascended a 
high hill. Arrived on the top he noticed how 
steep was the incline. ‘This would give a 
very fine fall of water, indeed, and it ought 
to be taken advantage of to construct here a 
mill,’ he said to himself, and he began to 
carry up stones for the building and dig the 
foundations. Some peasants who were pass- 
ing stopped to ask what he was doing. ‘I 
am going to build a mill here; do not you 
see what a fine fall of water this steep slope 
should give?’ replied Nastradin. ‘That is 
quite true,’ said the peasants, ‘and we will 
gladly bring our corn to you to grind ; but 
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show us where there is any water to water 
our horses when we come!’ And only then 
did the Chodja see that though the ‘fine 
slope’ was there there was no water to flow 
down to make the fall.” 

There are other stories of his “simplicity ” 
told, and some of a different type. 

“Chodja,” said a person who wished to 
excite him to do some foolish act in anger 
against the children who followed him, 
“Chodja! the children do not seem at all 
afraid of you!” “If they do not fear me 
neither do I fear them,” said Nastradin 
quietly and went on his way. 

Once, when Nastradin had been from 
home for a few days on business in a neigh- 
bouring town, some persons from his village 
came and told him that his house had taken 
fire after he left, and that many people, who 
came pretending to help to extinguish the 
fire, had carried many of his things away 
with them. ‘“ What a pity I was not there!” 
exclaimed the Chodja. “What a pity! I, 
also, might have stolen something !” 

One day, towards the end of summer, 
Nastradin borrowed from a neighbour a big 
kettle to boil down his plums. After the 
“madjun” (preserve of plums) was made, 
the Chodja washed and cleansed well the 
kettle and took it back to the lender. With 
it he took also a very small kettle quite 
new. When the neighbour asked why he 
brought him the small pot Nastradin said 
quietly, “Oh! that is only the baby of the 
big one! Of course it also belongs to you. 
Did you not expect one?” The peasant 
who had lent the big kettle seemed aston- 
ished, asd somewhat staggered, but he an- 
swered slyly, “ Well, I suppose I ought to 
have the little one, as the big one certainly 
belongs to me.” ‘Of course you ought!” 
said the Chodja and went away, whilst his 
neighbour stood looking after him laughing 
at his foolishness. A little later that autumn 
Nastradin went again to borrow the big 
kettle to boil squashes in honey. As he did 
not bring it back and the peasant needed it 
he went to the Chodja to ask for it. “Oh, 
my friend,” cried Nastradin, “I could not 
find in my heart to come and tell you the 
bad news. Your poor old kettle died a few 
days after all my squashes were boiled in 
honey!” ‘ Nonsense, Chodja! Cease your 
joking! How could a good copper kettle 
die? It was quite strong and sound when I 
lent it you, and now I want it back. So 
give itme!” ‘ You say ‘nonsense’?” said 
the Chodja looking astonished. ‘ Why non- 
sense? Why should it not die? Why did 
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you not say ‘nonsense’ when I brought you 
a few weeks ago the little new kettle? If 
the big kettle could have a baby kettle why 
could it not die?” And the Chodja kept 
for his own use the preserving pot and the 
peasant went away looking and feeling very 
* foolish.” 

One day Nastradin met the Khadi of the 
village, and stopped him, “O learned and 
wise Khadi!” said he humbly, “I want very 
much your opinion about one thing. Ought 
a man to listen to the advice of his wife ?” 
“Certainly not!” pronounced the Khadi with 
authority. “I am so glad to hear that, O 
Khadi! My wife this morning suggested 
that I should bring to you a fine lamb for a 
present, but as I doubted about it being good 
for a man to listen to his wife, I thought I 
had better come and ask your opinion about 
it. NowI see I was right. And thank you 
very much for settling the question for me 
so quickly.” And he saluted obsequiously 
the magistrate and passed on. “Wait a 
moment!” shouted the Khadi after him; 
“I did not say you should not follow the 
wise advice of a good woman;” but the 
Chodja did not hear and went his way. 

Another time the Chodja had to appear 
before the Khadi on some law business. As 
it was the custom never to appear with 
empty hands before a judge, the Chodja 
filled a basket with fine quinces, from his 
garden, to take with him. But his wife 
interfered and advised him rather to carry 
to the Khadi some nice ripe figs, instead of 
the hard quinces. Nastradin argued with 
his wife some time about the matter, but, at 
last, as he could not convince her that the 
quinces were a more “dignified” gift, he 
emptied his basket and re-filled it with figs. 
He found the Khadi in an awful bad temper 
and the luscious figs were looked at with 
contempt. ‘Go into a corner,” ordered the 
Khadi, “and stand still!” The Chodja 
obeyed and immediately the Khadi began to 
pelt him with figs from the basket. As the 
magistrate had a good aim and the figs were 
ripe the face of the poor Chodja was soon 
a sight for sore eyes. “Oh!” cried Nastradin, 
“now I see that it is verily a good thing for 
a man to listen, at least once a year, to the 
advice of his wife!” “Why so?” asked the 
Khadi astonished, and he stopped pelting to 
hear the reply. ‘ Why if I had followed 
my own wisdom you would have killed me 
before this! The hard quinces I wished 
to bring you would have certainly broken 
my head; but, thanks to my good luck, I 


listened at last to my stubborn wife’s seem. 
ing foolishness and brought you these ripe 
figs! Empty the basket as quick as you 
please, O just Khadi! The figs will do me 
no harm !” 

One day, whilst mending the roof of his 
house, Chodja lost his balance, and falling 
to the ground, broke a rib. A friend of 
his went hurriedly for a Hakim (doctor), 
“Hakim! have you ever fallen from a roof 
and broken a rib?” was the first question 
Chodja asked the doctor. “Thank God, no,” 
replied the Hakim. “Then go away at once, 
please!” cried Chodja; “I want a doctor 
who has fallen from a roof, and knows what 
it is!” 

One day the Chodja prayed aloud that 
God would send him a thousand piastres. 
“A full thousand! I could not take less!” 
said he, in concluding his prayer. A rich man 
who had heard the Chodja praying, thought 
he would try his consistency, and next day 
placed a bag containing nine hundred and 
ninety-nine piastres in his way. Chodja 
found the bag, and counted the money, but, 
as he was turning to carry it home, the 
tempter stepped from behind a wall and 
cried, ‘‘ Yesterday, in your prayer, you said 
you could not take less than a thousand 
piastres, and I wished to show you your in- 
consistency. Leave that money, it is mine!” 
“Oh, no!” said the Chodja, ‘‘this money 
God sent me in answer to my prayer, and I 
shall take it home, trusting that He who sent 
me nine hundred and ninety-nine piastres 
will some time surely send me the one out- 
standing piastre! There is no inconsistency, 
but plenty of faith in me!” and he walked 
away, well satisfied, carrying the bag. 


Hundreds of stories of Nastradin Chodja , 


are spread among the peasants of Serbia and 
Bulgaria. Most cheap almanacks publish 
some of them because they greatly increase 
the sale. A few years ago a collection of 
the “wise sayings” and curious stories of 
the Chodja was published in Serbian, but 
the edition was very soon exhausted, and 
I have not yet been able to procure 4 
copy. 

Yes! the Turks are going away from the 
Balkans, but they will leave behind them at 
least some pleasant memories ; they brought 
and they leave fine fruits, beautiful flowers, 
and refreshing fountains in just the right 
places. They leave also the curiously cun- 
ning, the simply sly stories of Nasr-ed-din 
Chodja. 
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RAMBLES IN THE PRECINCTS. 
By A LAZY MEMBER. 


T is the fashion to speak of ordinary 
Parliamentary proceedings as dull 
to the verge of boredom and be- 
yond it. Honourable members 

themselves and gentlemen of the Press vie 
with each other in pessimistic descriptions 
of the endless platitudes and washy com- 
monplaces in which their souls are nightly 
drowned. Yet there is not a theatre in 
London which so constantly and persistently 
draws. It is a fine thing for a manager 
to advertise the five hundredth perform- 
ance of a play or to boast of a competi- 
tion for places persistent through ten years. 
The right hon. the Speaker, however, were it 
consistent with his dignity, would be within 
limits were he to advertise the five thou- 
sandth performance of the political play 
which he controls. And the pressure for 
places by spectators has gone on increasing 
for more than a hundred years ; in fact, ever 
since spectators were allowed at all. Cer- 


tainly there must be some other explanation 
of the attraction than anything that can be 
afforded by the very occasional bursts of 


oratory that sometimes adorn the debates. 
The chief aim of petitioners for admission to 
the galleries seems generally to be to see or 
hear Mr. Gladstone. The first question asked 
of members who receive their friends in the 
lobby is : “ Will Mr. Gladstone speak ?” And 
when the friends are told that he is not even 
present, a cloud falls upon their faces like 
the shadow of disappointment experienced 
when it is announced in an opera-house that 
an Adelina Patti or Jenny Lind has taken a 
cold and cannot appear. 

Yet even the known absence of Mr. Glad- 
stone by no means neutralises the desire for 
places in the gallery. The truth is that 
there is always something more than mere 
personal interest in the proceedings of the 

ouse. However lacking they may often be 
in any gleam of genius or storm of passion, 
they represent the ultimate distilled essence 
of national opinion and national will. Upon 
the decisions of this House turn the destinies 
of the nation. Every one who comes as a 
visitor has, in one way or another, helped to 
make the House ; and he is naturally enough 
anxious to see how the work of his hands 
fulfils his intentions. Like the little boy 
who was so passionately desirous to attend a 
Missionary meeting because, having contri- 
‘buted a penny, he had, as he expressed it, “a 


share in that there concern,” every British 
householder feels that he has a share in the 
House of Commons. If it is of interest to 
watch through the microscope the slow and 
solemn current of life as it courses through 
the heart of a frog, how much more intense 
should be the interest with which Engiish- 
men watch the very life’s blood of British 
energy and hope pulsating through the 
Chamber that forms, as it were, the heart of 
the vation. Such considerations as these, 
whether consciously discerned or not, go far 
to explain the competition for places in the 
gallery, and the persistent patience with 
which strangers will sit even through the 
dreariest of all-night sittings. 

Strangers and foreigners visiting the House 
of Commons for the first time are greatly 
astonished to find how small is the Chamber 
in which this most famous of all legislative 
assemblies holds its sittings. As compared 
with the French Legislative Assembly or the 
House of Representatives at Washington, the 
room in which the English Commons meet 
seems little better than a vestry hall. But 
the reason for this comparatively contracted 
size lies in a fundamental difference between 
the methods of the English Parliament and 
those of foreign assemblies. The House 
meets in a big committee-room rather than 
in a great hall, because its work is rather 
that of a business committee than of an ora- 
torical arena. This may sound paradoxical, 
because of course some of the most magni- 
ficent flights of British oratory have been 
witnessed in the House of Commons, and it 
is upon such displays that public attention is 
naturally concentrated. But these oratorical 
efforts take up a very small portion of the 
time of the House. A far larger number of 
hours are occupied with question and answer, 
discussion on points of detail in estimates 
and Bills, and other forms of procedure 
which are much more in the nature of com- 
mittee work than oratorical debate. Partly 
for this reason every honourable member 
addresses the House from his place. In 
foreign assemblies there is usually a tribune 
or platform which is ascended by the orator 
who has the call, and from which he can 
command his audience like a lecturer. But 
then these assemblies delegate all detailed 
work to committees or bureaux, who meet in 
separate rooms. If the proceeding consisted 
mainly or even largely of set orations upon 
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the rights of man, or liberty, equality and 
fraternity, the necessity for a tribune would 


be felt. But when several hours, or a whole 
evening, or for that matter a whole week, 
may be taken up with questions about such 
matters as a new rifle or a new helmet, or a 
dock at Haulbowline, or discussions of the 
wages paid to a porter in a Government 
Office or of a charwoman at Holyrood Palace, 
it would be rather absurd as well as incon- 
venient for every member who desired to 
take a part to have to ascend a tribune. 

This feature of the House of Commons 
procedure is more significant than might at 
first sight appear. It rests on certain dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the British Parlia- 
ment, which separate it widely from almost 
all other legislative assemblies, except those 
of some of our own colonies, where the same 
circumstances are reproduced on a smaller 
scale. The House of Commons is not merely 
legislative, but administrative. It is true 
that the active work of administration is 
committed to responsible ministers. But it 
is both the privilege and the duty of the 
House of Commons daily to criticise this 



































personal administration, and to insist upon 
a full explanation of all that appears ques- 
tionable. In fact, to return to a previous 
illustration, as in an animal body the whole 
current of the life’s blood flows through the 
heart, so in the political organizations of 
the United Kingdom all public business, 
whether Imperial, municipal, or even paro- 
chial, passes at some time or other under the 
purview of the House of Commons. Many 
are of opinion that this is carried too far, 
and that we might conveniently allow more 
freedom of action, independent of central 
control, to local bodies of various kinds. But 
of this we may be quite sure, that as long as 
the political bent of the British people re- 
mains what it has been for centuries past, 
neither home rule nor local government, how- 
ever large in their scope, will be allowed 
wholly to relieve Imperial Parliament of an 
ultimate responsibility which at times may 
compel question and interference. 

This is sometimes forgotten by those who 
live in constant dread of what they call “the 
Americanisation of our institutions.” Most 
of the defects which some of us think we 
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discern in the Democratic government of 
America really arise from the fact that in 
a new country it is a long time before 
sovernment is recognised as a matter of 
importance to any one except place-hunters, 
With the exception of customs duties, foreign 
affairs, and a few federal laws enshrined in 
the constitution, Congress in America has 
yery little to do but to discuss general prin- 
ciples such as rarely affect the everyday life 
of the citizens. Americans, therefore, can 
afford to play with their Congress, to make 
it, as it were, the goal of a political game of 
football in which the players are few and 
the spectators many. But in the United 
Kingdom any such method of dealing with 
our Parliament would mean disturbance and 
ruin of a thousand detailed interests, all of 
which are directly and in detail affected by 
the policy of Parliament. If Congress were 
not to meet for ten years the Americans 
would, perhaps, scarcely know it except by 
a vacancy in the papers, and a cessation in 
the great business of “lobbying.” But even 


a recess of six months in this country is 
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sufficient to accumulate arrears of personal 
and corporate grievances, of demands for 
legislation and sore points in public feeling 
which are all urged upon representatives by 
their eager constituents. 

The arrangements of the Chamber are in 
strict accordance with the necessities of busi- 
ness rather than of personal convenience. If 
every member were to be indulged with an 
arm-chair and a writing-table, as they are in 
the United States, they would be scattered 
over too wide an area to do the sort of work 
we have described. The five rows of benches 
rising in steps on each side of the floor are 
divided only by one gangway, which has 
become a feature of political significance. 
This arrangement makes it difficult for 
members when the House is crowded to 
reach their places. Hence one of the reasons 
for attaching value to “corner-seats,” espe- 
cially to those that border the gangway. For 
one of the most curious characteristics of the 
House is its continual restlessness, except on 
the rare occasions when every one is fascinated 
by the eloquence of a Gladstone or the in- 
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genuity of a Balfour. The swing-doors of 
the House are constantly flapping to and fro. 
At first sight it would appear as if no one 
kept his seat for two minutes; but this, of 
course, is an illusion caused by the incessant 
entrances and exits. 

This restlessness is not due merely to fid- 
getiness begotten of boredom. It is owing 
also to the frequent calls made upon members 
by constituents or others who either have 
local business on which they require aid and 
advice, or who want admission to the gallery. 
On most nights the central hall is more or 
less thronged with a crowd of applicants for 
interviews with members. At one side of 
this octagonal hall is the fresco-lined corridor 
leading to the People’s House, while on the 
opposite side is a similar corridor leading to 
the House of Peers. And here at once we find 
an outward and visible sign of the closer 
relations between the “‘ Lower House,” as it is 
politely called, and the multitude. For at 
the entrance of the corridor leading to the 
Commons a light wooden balustrade extends 
on either side for a short distance into. the 
central hall. But there is no such balustrade 
at the Peers’ entrance, and the reason is 
obvious: there is no such demand for per- 
sonal interviews with Peers as there is in the 
case of the Commons. On many nights 
during the session the Commons’ entrance 
from the central hall would be absolutely 
impassable were it not that the throng of 
applicants are politely kept back by the 
police, and ranged in two lines facing each 
other behind the balustrades. 

The dynamite outrages of 1884-5 were 
the occasion of some drastic changes in our 
laws concerning explosives, and also of some 
marked alterations in the attitude of the 
House of Commons toward strangers. Before 
those deeds of madness Westminster Hall 
used to be a public lounge and also a 
thoroughfare. Of course, one reason for this 
was the position of the Law Courts. But 
even since their removal any British citizen 
with the slightest pretence of business could 
enter the Hall from New Palace Yard, or 
wander down it from St. Stephen’s Porch. 
Only at the lamps of the members’ entrance 
or at the ddor leading to the crypt was the 
profane foot arrested. In those days also 
each member could give one Strangers’ 
Gallery order for each night and no more. 
Admissions to the Speaker’s or to the special 
gallery could be got only by personal appli- 
cation to the Speaker. But now the public 
are rigidly excluded from Westminster Hall 
unless accompanied by a member. All orders 
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for admission to the galleries have to be 
obtained from the Speaker’s office, unless 
they are for the actual sitting of the House, 
in which case: they are obtained from the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. Members have lost their 
power of giving one order for each night, 
but by way of compensation they can obtain 
admissions to as many vacancies as there 
may happen to be. At the same time the 
Speaker surrendered his particular gallery, 
which was merged in the Strangers’, under 
the new name of the Members’ Gallery. The 
special gallery is still reserved for diplomats 
and distinguished strangers. But on the 
second row of benches undistinguished people 
may be accommodated. 

Perhaps the only change to be regretted 
in these new arrangements is the exclusion of 
the public from Westminster Hall. On the 
whole, this is perhaps the finest hall in the 
world. Its vastness, its grand proportions, 
its simplicity, its noble oaken roof, witha 
wealth of mystic shadows touched by change- 
ful, piquant lights, as the sunbeams of the 
summer afternoons and_ evenings slant 
through its windows, are far too precious a 
national possession to be kept a solitude for 
privileged people. To come out of the 
heated, acrid atmosphere of the House of 
Commons, and to emerge into the glorious 
amplitude of that Hall, is like taking refuge 
in the ocean from a swarm of angry bees. 
In contemplating its proportions, and remen- 
bering by what successive modifications 
through a course of ages it has attained its 
present perfection, we may perhaps see in it 
a suggestion of one fundamental difference 
between the masterpieces of Gothic and of 
Classic architecture. The former are capable 
of evolution, and almost always the result 
of it. The latter “spring up for ever at a 
touch.” Once made, they can only after- 
wards be marred. Who could have altered 
the Parthenon for the better, or modified it in 
any way without spoiling it? But the West- 
minster Hall of William Rufus, of Richard 
the Second, and Queen Victoria have been 
successive steps in a growth the issue of 
which is a harmony, completeness, unity, 
such as in Classic architecture would 
impossible unless achieved at a single stroke 
by one effort of genius.* There is not an 
ancient Gothic cathedral in the world that 
survives completed according to its original 
design, unless it be that of Cologne; and 


* In these observations we do not include the new stairs to 
the recently built committee-rooms, nor the *‘ fearful creatures 
of which the late Sir George Campbell once complained with 
just melancholy to a laughing House. Nor under “ classical 
urchitecture ” is its Palladian deveiopment to be understood, for 
that is much more plastic. 
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RAMBLES IN THE PRECINCTS. 


most of them are far the more beautiful for 
the course of evolution through which they 
have passed. But Greek temples and Greek 
statues are alike creations of exquisite and 
complex proportions which must be conceived 
as a Whole if conceived at all, and in which 
no single line or contour can be altered with- 
out changing harmony to discord. 

Many visitors who go round about the 
House of Commons from St. Stephen’s Porch 
to the terrace on the river miss the frag- 
ments of the old palace, which, together 
with Westminster Hall, escaped the fire. 
One of these is the crypt under St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, or, as the latter now is, St. Stephen’s 
Hall. That is the hall through which we 
pass from the porch to the central octagon, 
and which is adorned with statues of old 
Parliamentary heroes. It occupies precisely 
the position of the former House of Com- 
mons, the House that Charles the First in- 
vaded, and Cromwell locked up. Happily, 
the fire that burned that House spared the 
crypt below and also the ancient cloisters, 
now used as a members’ cloak-room. The 
crypt forms a very pretty chapel now, with 
its low Tudor groining, and its restored 
decorations in gold and colour. It is never 
ased, except for an occasional christening of 
the child of some high official of the House. 


But surely the daily prayers of the House 


might be offered more reverently here. By 
a rule of the House no ordinary member can 
secure a place for the evening unless he 
attends prayers. It is only when present in 
body at the service—though, alas! possibly 
absent in spirit—that he can put his card in 
the slot provided at the back of his seat. 
However well meant, the rule has the un- 
happy effect of reducing attendance at prayers 
to a mere scramble for places. It is a rare 
thing indeed to see any member of either 
“front bench” at prayers. Their seats are 
assured without that. But on a “great 
night” the rest of the House will be quite 
crowded at prayers; while on common days 
there may hardly be a single member in 
addition to the Speaker. 

Closely connected with the crypt are the 
old cloisters above mentioned, which it is 
worth while to visit, if only to compare the 
groining with its modern imitation in the 
outer vestibule leading to the members’ 
stairs. The modern buildings cost a very 
large sum of money. The architect had the 
purse of a rich nation to dip into. If, there- 
fore, the new workmanship is not equal to 
the old, that cannot be explained by the 
greater lavishness of past times. But the 
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fact of inferiority is patent, explain it how 
we may. The richness, depth, and sharpness 
of cutting in the groined vaulting of the 
cloisters put to shame the poverty, shallow- 
ness, and ineffable platitude of the imitation 
in the roofing of the vestibule immediately 
outside. Standing in the doorway to the 
cloisters, we may, by a movement of the 
eyes, contrast one with the other. We can 
only wonder that an architect like Sir Charles 
Barry should have allowed such a contrast to 
be possible. Better a thousand times to 
have had a plain pointed vault over the ves- 
tibule than to have given so obvious an 
illustration of the impossibility of architec- 
tural resurrections. For the most part, it is 
as easy to raise a dead body to life as a dead 
style of architecture. 

The visitors to the crypt and cloisters are 
usually ladies, whoare privileged toaccompany 
members anywhere except into the House. 
Male visitors must have an “ order to view,” 
obtainable from the Serjeant-at-Arms, before 
they are allowed to go about at all freely, 
even in the company of a member, when the 
House is sitting. But ladies are treated more 
indulgently, and may look through the inner 
glass door of the House itself, where a mas- 
culine stranger would not be tolerated for an 
instant, unless on his way to be reprimanded 
by Mr. Speaker at the bar. In fact, the 
attitude of the House of Commons toward 
the better half of humanity is a lingering 
relic of the old-fashioned chivalry which 
treated women as too good to be put on an 
equality with men. The wire-cage far aloft, 
from which they are allowed to view the 
proceedings, while they are never for a 
moment supposed to be in the House, is 
rather a homage to them than any stigma of 
inferiority. And it is noteworthy that the 
opinion of women themselves is very far 
from unanimity in condemnation of the 
cage. As no poll has been taken, it is im- 
possible to speak with confidence, but not 
a few members most experienced in the in- 
troduction of ladies to the serene height of 
that gallery are persuaded that the majority 
of their fair clients desire it to be kept as it 
is. In vain is the example of “another 
place ” adduced, where ladies not only enter 
the House, but on some occasions even adorn 
the benches of the Peers. Somehow it is re- 
cognised that the House of Lords hardly repre- 
sents business. It seems tovisitors more in the 
nature of a court ceremonial, or an ecclesias- 
tical function, or a solemn mask, a “suiting 
of the shows of things to the desires of the 
mind ” that leaves no rankling reality behind. 





SUMMER DAYBREAK. 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


A FLASH of day along the sky— 
A voice of birds— 
A murmur and a peaceful cry 
From pasturing herds. 


The brooding presence that is dumb 
Has stolen away ; 

The peace of night-time has become 
The peace of day. 


Forth from the night’s untroubled dreams 
The labourers pass, 

And lead their sturdy jangling teams 
By bush and grass. 


Lapped in the sweet security 
Of summer rest, 

We deem that such a life may be 
Supremely blest. 


Yet not without us but within 
Our true life lies, 

Untouched by all a city’s din, 
Or cloudless skies ; 


And if we bear a lurking pain 
Within the heart, 

No charm of nature can restrain 
Or take its smart ; 


And if we bear a parchéd soul, 
Whose pain is worst, 

No summer glories can control 
Or stay its thirst, 


ETERNAL JUSTICE. 
By ROBERT BARR. 


HIS is the story of two men, 
one good, the other bad. If 
there is any merit in the 
story, no credit is due to me, 
for I am merely a reporter 
in the matter, and set down 
only what I heard. It isa 

true story, and the events happened many 

years ago. What impressed me, at the time 
it was told me, was the curious, complicated 
moral it possessed, and the evidence it fur- 
nished of the fact that, taking it all in all, 
there is a certain law of compensation in this 
world—a kind of eternal justice. Underneath 
the main moral, if I may so term it, there 

runs another, a sort of an undertone of a 

moral, which I may not be able to make as 

clear to the reader as I could wish. 

At the time the events were happening, 
everybody who knew anything of them 
thought things were going wrong. Yet they 
were not going wrong; which seems to show 
that we are half-blind creatures, seeing but a 
segment of the whole circle at any one time. 

Charles Edell was an English sculptor who 
lived all his life in Rome. He was a good 
man-; strictly honest, thoroughly moral, un- 
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tiringly industrious, quietly religious, a dili- 
gent student, and a man of sweet and even 
temper. He was a staunch friend, and no 
one’s enemy. 

Now, according to all we have learned in 
moral books, that man’s life should have been 
crowned by success. The very opposite was 
the case. He was a dismal failure. He lacked 
that one divine spark which men call genius. 
He lacked talent even, and no amount of 
steady perseverance or industry seemed to be 
able to make up the deficiency. Perhaps he 
was the round peg in the square hole. The 
probabilities are that he might have beena 
success had he chosen some other occupation, 
but as a sculptor he was a failure, utter and 
complete. All his friends knew it, admit 
ting it to themselves, but never to him, and 
the pathetic part was that, as he was well 
advanced in middle age, the suspicion of his 
incapacity began to dawn upon him when it 
was too late to choose another profession. 
The heads and figures which he turned out 
in clay, and afterwards laboriously fashioned 
in more enduring marble, were commonplace 
and worthless. No one ever thought of 
buying anything by Edell. Happily he had 









































“Forth from the night’s untroubled dreams 
The labourers pass, 
And lead their sturdy jangling teams 
By bush and grass.” 
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a small income from Eng- 
land which kept him alive, 
and enabled him now and 
then to purchase a block 
of marble to spoil. 

One night, as he laboured 
late, someone fell against 
the door of the studio, 
which, being not too se- 
curely fastened, burst in- 
ward, and a man, stagger- 
ing forward, tumbled at 
the feet of the startled 
sculptor. 

Edell was very much 
alarmed. If he had been 
more of a man of the 
world, he would have 
recognised that his visitor was merely in the 
last stages of intoxication. Edell rapped on 
the wall to arouse his next neighbour, also a 
sculptor. The large building in which Edell 
lived was a warren of studios, divided and 
sub-divided, and some of the sub-divisions 
were thin. 

Edell asked his friend to run for a doctor, 
but the friend, instead, came around to the 
open front door, to see what the trouble was. 

“Tt’s all right, Edell,” he said as he stood 
over the prostrate man, with his hands in his 
pockets, ‘‘ you need not send for a doctor. 
I know this fellow. He is a young scape- 
grace who has been loafing around Rome for 
the last month or two. He is simply dead 
drunk, which is his normal condition. Take 
my advice and turn him out into the streets 
again. If you keep him here, he will try to 
borrow money of you in the morning, so that 
he may get drunk again ; or, failing that, he 
will steal whatever he can lay his hands on. 
He is an unmitigated scoundrel and utterly 
worthless.” 

Edell was deeply pained at the cynicism 
of his friend. 

“T cannot turn this man out to die in the 
streets,” he said. ‘I shall make a bed for 
him here in the studio.” 

_“‘ As you please,” replied the other, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘Iam sure I wish you 
luck of your new tenant.” 

And so Edell and the drunken man were 
left alone together. The sculptor fastened 
the door, gathered together some rugs and 
matting, placed them beside the fallen man, 
and rolled him over upon them. 

Charles Edell now, for the first time, saw 
the face of George Penfold. It was the face 
of a young man prematurely aged and marked 
by dissipation. 
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“ A man, staggering forward, tumbled at the feet of the 
startled sculptor.” 


As it turned out he was everything that 
Edell was not. He was a drunkard, a liar, 
and a thief. There was not a trace of honour 
or of honesty in his whole composition. Yet 
those who knew him in Rome believed that 
Penfold had in him what Edell so conspicu- 
ously lacked—that indefinable divine spark 
of genius. 

All drunkards are contrite in the morning. 
Penfold was grateful to the stranger who took 
him in. He gladdened Edell’s heart with 
apparently sincere promises of reform. He 
had neither friends nor relatives, he said, and 
no one on earth to take the slightest interest 
in him. If someone had given him a friendly 
or a helping hand, his condition would not 
now be what it was; but the world was 
callous and selfish, and all were down on the 
under dog. He ended by trying to borrow a 
hundred francs from Edell, and succeeded in 
getting twenty. 

That night he entered the studio again 
about the same hour, in very much the same 
fashion, and then Edell did not call for help, 
but sadly made the wretch comfortable for 
the night. 

And thus the strange acquaintanceship of 
the two dissimilar men went on. No other 
man in Rome would have stood the growing 
impertinence of the youthful drunkard. He 
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bullied Edell, imposed upon him, acted as if 
the studio were his own, and his benefactor 
were his dependent. He even went so far 
as to futilely forge the name of the man who 
befriended him. There is little use in forging 
the name of a man who has no bank account. 

How Edell managed to live when his slen- 
der allowance was being absorbed by this 
man who had no claim upon him, is a mere 
matter of conjecture. Many suspect now 
that in those days he starved. Yet he 
always believed there was 
some good in Penfold, so 
he was untiring in his 
efforts to reform him, and 
get him to work even a 
few hours a day. Once 
he offered to give him 
instruction in modelling, 
and Penfold looked at him 
for a moment in amaze. 
ment. He was sober that 
morning and in a nasty 
temper. 

“You dod- 
dering old 
fool,” he said 
to Edell, who 
shrank from 
him. “You 
offer to give me 
lessons. What 
do you know 
about model- 
ling? Who 
ever buys any 
of your in- 
anities? A 
block of 
marble is of 
some value until your prosaic chisel touches 
it. You may have enough talent to be a 
greengrocer, though I doubt it, but you 
were never intended for a sculptor.” 

Then he laughed sneeringly, and said : 

*T’ll show you what modelling is.” 

Edell made no reply, but turned with a 
sigh to his work. 

Penfold put over his clothes a blouse be- 
longing to Edell, and began to work feverishly 
at the clay. He worked as he drank—with 
vicious energy—and Edell was astonished to 
see the face that began to grow out of the 
wet clay. For once in his life Edell could 
not go on with his work. He sat, fascinated, 
watching the growing image. 

Penfold looked at him once and laughed. 

“Edell,” he cried, “go out and get me 
some brandy.” 


“‘No man can lie about drunk on the streets of 
Rome at night and escape it.” 


“JT have never bought brandy in my life,” 
said his friend. 

“Well, you are quite old enough to begin, 
I cannot leave my work. If I do I shall not 
return, at least not until I’m blind drunk. [If 
you go and get me some brandy, I shall finish 
this. If not, I will smash it into a lump of 
clay again and get the brandy myself.” 

Edell rose without a protest, and brought 
in the liquor. 

It was an act which troubled his conscience 
for many a day after, 
for he was a scrupulous 
and sensitive man ; but 
the brain of the other 
seemed to dominate 
him. In his weak mo- 
ments Edell began to 
fear that the stranger 
he had taken in was 
the devil in human 
form. 

As Penfold finished 
his work he covered it 
with wet cloths. There 
was no lack of con- 
ceit in the man. 

“When you think 
of offering lessons 
again,” he said to 
Edell,” just look at 
this bit of work and 

learn modesty.” 

That day a letter ad- 
dressed to a name not 
known to Edell was de- 
livered at the studio. It 
was addressed in a femi- 
nine hand to the care of 
the sculptor. 

He turned it over and over in his hand, 
wondering who sent it, and then placed it 
upon the mantelshelf until it should be called 
for. Next morning Penfold, who was sober, 
caught sight of the letter. 

“Hallo!” he cried, “when did this come! 
This is for me.” 

Edell looked at him reprovingly. 

“Which is your real name ?” he asked. 

Penfold did not reply. He glanced through 
the letter, then tore it in pieces. 

“T wonder,” he said half aloud, “how she 
tracked me? Look here, Edeli,” he cried, 
“if a woman calls at this studio and inquires 
for me under any name, tell her you know 
nothing about me.” 

“T shall tell her the truth,” said Edell 
doggedly. 

“Yes, I might have known that. I had 
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forgotten for the moment that you were a 
fool.” 

“Which is your real name—the one on 
the envelope, or the one you gave me ?” 

Penfold laughed. ‘“ Names do not matter,” 
he said. “Neither is my real name, if you 
want toknow. Iam going away. You will 
never see me again. Give me what money 
you have.” 

“And so Penfold departed. 

Edell’s neighbours congratulated him upon 
the desertion, but the sculptor felt saddened 
to think that his efforts had been of so little 
avail. 

“T believe there is good in him,” he said 
to the sculptor next door. “Here is a 
bit of work he did before he left,” and 
Edell removed the cloths from the clay. 

“By Jove!” cried the other in amaze- 
ment. ‘“ This is the most striking thing 
that has been done in Rome this year— 
or anywhere else for that matter. Do 
you mean to tell me that that drunken 
wretch did this ?” 

“Yes, he did, and in an incredibly short 
space of time. Something I said about giv- 
ing him lessons in modelling irritated him, 
and this was the result.” 

“Tf I were you,” said the other, “I would 
have the head done in marble. Galotti is 
the man to do it. He will follow the model 
faithfully, and will get that expression on 

the stone if 


ditional 


bad penny al- 
Ways returns. 
Penfold came 
back, and as 
Edell looked at 
his flushed face 


energy.” 


“ He worked, as he drank, with vicious 


“ Take my advice, and turn him 
into the street.” 


and wild eye he saw he had been drinking 
again. 

“No, old man,” cried Penfold, placing his 
hands on the shoulders of the one who had 
been his friend. “You are mistaken this 
time. It is not brandy. I am ill, frightfully 
ill. I am going to die. I feel it in my bones. 
I want a place to lie down in.” 

This time Edell sent for a doctor, and this 
time a doctor was needed. Penfold had what 
is termed the Roman fever. No man can lie 
about drunk on the streets of Rome at night 
and escape it. 

The sculptor nursed the sick 
man as tenderly and as assiduously 
asawoman. Penfold did not die 
as he had expected, but rose a 
gaunt shadow of himself. 

The doctor said, “ You must 
get him out of Rome. Is he an 
Englishman or an American ?” 

“English, I think.” 

“Then get him back to Eng- 
land. A sea voyage would be 
best.” 

“T will take him to Napies,” 
said Edell, “and put him on one 
of the English liners.” 

Edell had come to the end 
of his own resources, but his 
credit was good. Everybody in 
Rome knew his honesty, and he 
borrowed ruthlessly, promising to 


pay. 
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He took Penfold with him down to Naples, 
bought his ticket to London, saw him on 
board, and gave him what money he could 


spare. 

Penfold watched him 
depart in a small boat, 
and then immediately 
followed him, sold his 
ticket in Naples for 
what it would bring, 
and began to get drunk 
on the proceeds. 

Nature may be trifled 
with once too often. It 
is a legend that if a 
man with Roman fever 
goes to Naples, or if a 
man with a Neapolitan 


fever goes to Rome, he — 


dies. One city will not 
tolerate the poison of 
the other. 

Penfold, drunk as he 
was, felt the touch of 
death, and, hailing a 
cab, drove to the hotel 
Edell and he had 
stopped at. When he 
arrived he sank into the 
porter’s arms, and had 
just strength enough 
left to name the man 
who, through good and 
evil report, had stood 
his friend. 

Edell at that moment 
was standing on the 
balcony before his win- 
dow, watching the re- 
treating steamer, and 
thanking Providence 
that the young man 
was on board. When 
he was called down 
to the deathbed of the 


delirious man his faith in eternal justice, for 
the moment, failed him, and he bowed his 
head in unavailing grief. 
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“‘ Penfold felt the touch of death.” 


After burying his friend in Naples he re 
turned to Rome, apparently ten years older. 
He had done his best, and had seemingly 


failed absolutely, as he 
had failed in everything 
he attempted during his 
life. 

When the striking 
head was done in 
marble its fame ran like 
wildfire through Rome. 
An American millionaire 
bought the first copy, 
and paid a large sum 
for it, much more than 
Edell had ever spent 
upon the unfortunate 
man who modeélled the 
head. 

From that time un- 
til the day Edell died 
Italian workmen were 
busy in his studio 
making duplicates of the 
head. 

For years Edell tried 
to find the relatives of 
the dead man to whom 
he could pay the money, 
but no one knew what 
Penfold’s real name 
was, and Edell was 
never able to discover 
anyone belonging to 
him. He succeeded, 
however, in finding the 
woman who had called 
upon him before Pen- 
fold’s final return. The 
income was more than 
sufficient for her com- 
fort and for the sup 
port of the sculptor 
whose own work never 


sold. 


And when he died Edell left all the money 
in his possession to her, as well as the bust 


of clay that had produced it. 


w. 


“POOR AND CONTENT IS RICH.” 
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I poor? Does the world to me give 
But a crust, but a rag? What care 1? 
Poorer still was I born than [I live ; 

Poorer yet shall I die. 















EW will rise from the stirring 
pages of “ Life in the Far 
West” without a desire 
to learn something more 
about its gifted author 
than is contained in the 

slight memoirs hitherto extant.. By the 

charm of his pen, the daring of his adven- 
tures, and the singular promise of his future, 
the gallant officer who was known in his 
day as “ Ruxton of the Rocky Mountains” 
is one of the most interesting. figures in 

Ameriéan, if not of modern travel. 

George Augustus Frederick Ruxton, third 
son of Mr. John Ruxton and his wife; Anna 
Maria Hay, was born at Eynsham Hall, near 
Oxford, on July 24th, 1821. There was 
fighting mettle in the stock. His father was 
descended from the Ruxtons of Ballybonny 
and Ardee, in county Louth; and his mother 
was a daughter of Colonel Patrick Hay, of 
the East India Company, a scion of the Hays 
of Alderstone, who are related to the noble 
houses of Errol and Tweeddale. Her grand- 
mother was a sister of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Charles Dashwood, and her grand-uncle was 
the historic John Hay, of Rostalrig, secre- 
tary to Prince Charlie in the ’45. 

Eynsham Hall, which was leased. by Mr. 
Ruxton from Lord Macclesfield, is a fine 
mansion seated in a noble park overlooking 
the sylvan banks of the Isis ; and in rambling 
among its groves or by its lake the boy 
seems to have imbibed a love of nature in 
her solitudes that never left him. 

In 1828 his father bought the estate of 
Broad Oak, near the village of Brenchley, 
about three miles south of Paddock Wood, 
in the weald of Kent. It lies on the summit 
of a range of fertile uplands, which in their 
seclusion are to this day a bit of “merry 
England” in the olden time. In the sleepy 
hamlet below there are cottages hundreds of 
years old, with timbers in the walls and 
peaked gables, and funny little porches over- 
grown with honeysuckle. Tradition has it 
that a cottage in the neighbourhood was the 
home of the notorious “ Wat Tyler.” There 
is an old inn or ‘posting-house, the “ Rose 
and Crown,” witha genial landlord and 
excellent fare for man and beast. 

When barely fourteen young Ruxton en- 
tered the Royal Military College of Sand- 
hurst. General Robert Beaufoy Hawley, C.B., 
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who was also a cadet at that time, informs me 
that he was quartered in the same camp with 
Ruxton, whose number he believes was B 47. 
“ He was a fine boy,” says the General, “ his 
head well set on his shoulders, and such a 
straight, grand neck and carriage—a beam- 
ing expression—his figure strong and good ; 
but what he used to complain of in joking in 
his later days was that his legs were too 
short! But he had strong hips, and square 
useful shoulders. Mind, he was neither big 
nor bulky; he may have reached five feet 
ten inches at his full growth.” Ruxton was 
lonely in his habits. ‘I don’t recollect any 
single cadet he associated with,” says my 
authority. “His delight as a cadet was to 
wander on the heather between the Royal 
Military College and Bagshot, then as wild 
as a Devonshire moor,” but now studded 
with buildings, including the Staff College. 
The buoyant freedom of this moor was a 
foretaste of the western prairie, and we can 
fancy him stretched below a clump of pine 
trees listening to the anthem of the wind or 
musing over deeds of peril in far distant 
lands. 

“On the heather keeping bees,” continues 
General Hawley, “lived a retired sergeant 
of, I think, the 3rd Light Dragoons (now 
Hussars), who volunteered to serve with De 
Lacy Evans in the Carlist War. Full of ad- 
venture as a boy, even the old sergeant’s 
talk induced my friend to seek active ser- 
vice.” His venturesome spirit had brought 
him into trouble at Sandhurst, where, ac- 
cording to his brother, Captain John Ruxton, 
D.L., of Broad Oak, he was found impaled 
on a hook by the wrist, having been lifted 
through a window by some of his com- 
rades, who deserted him in his agony. 
Expelled from the college, he, in 1838, 
purchased a commission in the Ceylon Rifles, 
and, to fill in the time in waiting for it, 
went to Spain, where, the Evans legion 
having been disbanded, he enlisted in a squa- 
dron of cavalry, commanded by the dashing 
soldier Don Diego Leon, on behalf of the 
child-queen, Isabella II. ‘“ He spent as much 
money on his outfit,” says General Hawley, 
“as if he had been a cornet of our own 
eayalry.”. Boy as he was, he played a manly 
part in several actions, and fairly won his 
spurs in the battle of Belascoin. After the 
fight the royal army was paraded by Diego, 
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who rede with Ruxton down the ranks, call- 
ing on all to try and imitate the young Eng- 
lishman. For his gallantry in the field he 
was awarded the cross of the first class of 
the military order of St. Fernando, carrying 
with it the title of knight, an honour seldom 
gained by one so young; and the Queen- 
Mother, Christina, then Regent, gave him a 
large ring engraved with an English lion 
astride the broken bridge of Belascoin. “I 
have the order,” says Captain Ruxton, “ but 
never got the ring.” 

When the fighting came to an end he 
returned home, having seen a good deal of 
Spain and picked up the language. He had 
many a story to tell of his experiences ; how 
hateful the men had been, and how charit- 
able the women in this fratricidal war. On 
August 2nd, 1839, he was gazetted to a lieu- 
tenancy in the Ceylon Rifles, but without 
joining them was transferred on September 
20th as ensign in the 89th Foot, now the 
2nd battalion of the Royal Irish Fusiliers.* 
The service corps of this distinguished regi- 
ment was then in the West Indies, and Rux- 
ton joined the home depét at Gosport, his 
breast adorned with the star of St. Ferdi- 
nand. There he found a brother ensign in his 
old schoolmate Hawley. ‘We became fast 
friends,” says the latter, “our pursuit of 
shooting and fishing giving us a mutual topic 
for talk. Even in that over-inhabited coun- 
try we managed to get, perhaps a snipe, an 
‘awl,’ or some winged creature. Ruxton at 
Forton R.M.S., though quarters were small, 
and not even a back yard, had at times half 
a dozen dogs of parts ; and I recollect, too, a 
monkey in his room which clawed at the 
prints on the whitewashed walls cut out of 
the ‘ Book of Beauty.’ Soon we were ordered 
to Fermoy (Ireland). There we used to fish 
the Funcheon. How he used to laugh when 
by some half poacher’s trick he killed what 
his Irish attendant declared to be the biggest 
fish that was ‘iver’ killed in the Funcheon. 
Next we were quartered at Clonmel. There 
he and I strolled along the Suir, day by day, 
to knock down a moorhen; and when no 
one was on the look-out we left the river and 
beat any bit of wood and the mountain-side 
opposite Clonmel. One day we were very 
proud, he having killed a hare and I a wood- 
cock.” 

The service corps of the 89th left the Wes 
Indies for Canada in 1841, and Ruxton soén 
‘joined it at Amherstburg, a post on tlie-De- 
troit River, in a district famed in thé old 


* I am indebted to Mr. T. Hooley, Secretary of the Army 
and Navy Club, Pall Mall, for these dates. : 
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Indian wars of Pontiac and Tecumseh. The 
rebellion was over, and the two provinces 
united with a common parliament at King. 
ston ; so he could indulge his passion for the 
chase. “His whole time at Amherstburg,” 
says the General, “was given up to hunting, 
that is, shooting deer in the woods with the 
partly civilised Indians. We met again at 
Montreal and were much in the woods trying 
for woodcocks, lying down in the hot hours 
of the day, and feeding like bears on the 
abundance of wild raspberries.” These hunt- 
ing trips probably strengthened the roving 
spirit which, ere long, impelled him to quit 
the army. ‘ When in garrison at Montreal,” 
says General Hawley, “he made up his mind 
to sell out, and wished me to do the same. 
I was, however, too matter-of-fact to throw up 
what I had been brought up in—tempting 
as the companionship would have been. We 
persuaded him to withdraw his ‘ papers’ as 
they were called—he agreed — but the 
‘authorities’ refused the request, and as fine 
a fellow as ever breathed was lost to the 
English army.” “ Mind,” says this distin- 
guished soldier and Crimean veteran, “I 
have met many, and my appointments have 
been many, too—still, but one (who served 
as a sub. in the 60th Rifles, now the head of 
the staff of the army), was his equal.” 
Ruxton, who was promoted a lieutenant 
on December 27, 1842, retired by the sale of 
his commission about the end of October, 
1843, and, proceeding by sleigh to New 
York, returned to England. The following 
year he travelled in Algeria, without much 
of a welcome from the French, and jestingly 
wrote to his friend Hawley that he was 
going to capture the notorious Abd-el-Kader. 
This expedition was preliminary to a grander 
enterprise. “To my surprise,” said Sir Roderick 
Murchison in his presidential address to the 
Royal Geographical Society for 1845, “I 
recently conversed with an ardent and ac- 
complished youth, Lieutenant Ruxton, late 
of the 89th Regiment, who had formed the 
daring project of traversing Africa in the 
parallel of the southern tropic, and has 
actually started for this purpose. Preparing 
himself by previous excursions on foot m 
North Africa and Algeria, he sailed from 
Liverpool early in December last in the 


‘Royalist for Ichaboe, now so well-known for 
‘its giano. From that spot he was to repair 
ito Walvish Bay at the mouth of the Kuisiss 


River, where we have already mercantile 


-establishments. The intrepid traveller has 


received from the agents of these’ establish- 
ments such favourable accounts of the nations 
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towards the interior, as also of the nature of 
the climate, that he has the most sanguine 
hopes of being able to penetrate to the cen- 
tral region, if not of traversing it to the 
Portuguese colonies of Mozambique. If this 
be accomplished (and there are traditions of 
its having been done in former times by the 
Portuguese), then indeed will Lieutenant 
Ruxton have acquired for himself a perma- 
nent place among British travellers, by 
making us acquainted with the axis of that 
great continent of which we possess the 
southern extremity.” With a single comrade 
he began his journey from a point a little 
south of Ichaboe, but encountered a desert 
of shifting sand, without water, and with 
little herbage, save tussocks of coarse grass, 
and twigs of the resinous myrrh. To guard 
themselves from the attacks of wild beasts 
they had sometimes to sleep in holes dug in 
the sand. On arriving at Angra Pequeiia, 
they found it deserted, and the only ships in 
the offing outward bound. The rivers laid 
down in the map as falling into the sea, 
could not be found, and they were compelled 
to retrace their steps, exhausted as they were. 
Happily, at the last moment, when they were 
sinking under fatigue and thirst, a party of 
natives came to their assistance. 

The jealousy of the traders and mission- 
aries on the coast, who withheld or perverted 
information and obstructed his movements, 
led him to forego his purpose at this time ; 
but he made several trips towards the interior 
and the country of the Bosjesmans. On 
reaching London he applied to the Govern- 
ment for help, and the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society approved of his plan ; 
but so many delays occurred that for the 
present he resigned it in disgust, and bent 
his steps towards Mexico and the Rocky 
Mountains. 

His journey through Mexico is another 
illustration of his fearless character. War 
had broken out with the United States, and 
he ran the risk of being murdered for a 
“Tejano” (Yankee) by the Mexicans, or 
scalped by the wild Comanches of the north. 
Doubtless the very danger enticed him ; but 
he seems to have had a special object in 
going, and as the “Oregon Question,” on 
which he had published a pamphlet, was 
breeding trouble with the Americans, it is 
possible that he had a mission to report on 
the military resources of Mexico. 

He left Southampton in July, and on 
arriving at Vera Cruz, where some months 
later Mayne Reid was collecting his materials 
for the “Rifle Rangers,” he found it blockaded 


by an American fleet. Travelling on horse- 
back, by way of Santa Fé, he crossed the 
Rocky Mountains and wintered in the Bayou 
Salade, the hunting-ground of the Yutes and 
Arapahoes, near the foot of Pike’s Peak, and 
crossed the grand prairies in the spring to 
St. Louis, where he stayed for a time in the 
**Planter’s House,” a noted hostel of the 
leading fur-traders, then proceeded by way 
of the Lakes and New York to Liverpool, 
where he landed in August, 1847. His “Ad- 
ventures in Mexico and the Rocky Moun- 
tains” were published by Mr. Murray the 
same year, and was deemed one of the books 
of the season. 

The Indians, who were extremely auda- 
cious that year, had ravaged the northern 
frontiers of Mexico and defeated the regular 
troops in two pitched battles. Everyone 
predicted certain death to Ruxton if he 
attempted to cross the plains to Chihuahua ; 
but in a dangerous country his rule was to 
“go ahead” whatever the risk, trusting to 
fortune and a sharp look-out. 

After trying in vain to get a servant to 
go with him he found a rascally-looking 
fellow who professed to be willing. A report 
reached him that the new ‘‘mozo” while in 
his cups had confessed to a plan of shooting 
him and making off with his packs. Ruxton, 
however, ignored the matter, and a few days 
later, while riding in front through a lonely 
mesquite grove, was fired at by the mozo. 
“To whip a pistol out of my holster and ride 
up to him was the work of an instant,” says 
Ruxton, “and I was on the point of blowing 
out his brains, when his terrified and absurdly 
guilty-looking face turned my ire into an 
immoderate fit of laughter. ‘Amigo,’ said 
I to him, ‘do you call this being skilled in 
the use of arms to miss my head at fifteen 
yards?’ ‘Ah, caballero! in the name of 
all the saints,’ replied the mozo, ‘I did not 
fire at you, but at a duck which was flying 
over the road.’” Near La Perdizenia they 
had their first alarm of Indians, a party 
suddenly appearing on a bluff not far from 
the road. Ruxton dismounted, hobbled the 
wildest mule, and blindfolded the rest. Then, 
sticking his cleaning rod into the ground as 
a rest for his rifle, and placing his carbine 
and pistols by his side, he sat down to wel- 
come them. The Indians brandished their 
arms and called upon him to surrender his 
animals ; but, as it afterwards turned out, 
they had seen a party of Mexicans in the 
distance, and were afraid to advance. 

On another occasion, while stalking ante- 
lope in a caiion near El Gallo he raised his 
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head and spied eleven Comanches in their! 
war paint riding in single file only a few 
hundred yards away. Each had a lance with 
bow and arrows, and the chief who was in 
the van had a rifle in a “ gaily ornamented 
ease of buckskin hanging at his side. They 
were naked to the waist, their buffalo robes 
thrown off their shoulders.” Ruxton thought 
his time was come, as they were approaching 
the cafion. It was a question whether or not 
he should lie low and trust to their passing 
him ; but he determined to attack them if, 
as he expected, they should cross the caiion 
by a deer path close at hand. “As they 
approached, laughing and talking,” he says, 
“‘T raised my rifle and, resting it in the fork 
of a bush which completely hid me, I 
covered the chief, his brawny breast actually 
shining, oily as it was, at the end of my 
sight. His life and probably mine hung on 
a thread. Once he turned his horse when 
he arrived at the deer track which crossed 
the cajion, and thinking that they were about 
to approach by that path, my finger even 
pressed the trigger; but an Indian behind 
him said a few words, and pointed along the 
plain, when he resumed his former course 
and passed on. I certainly breathed more 
freely, although, such is human nature, no 
sooner had they turned off, than I regretted 
not having fired.” 

In the spring of 1848 he published “ Life 
in the Far West,” which the editor of Black- 
wood considered the most original manuscript 
he had received since “Tom Cringle’s Log.” 
In spite of many imitators, it is the best 
picture of the trapper’s life in the palmy 
days of Kit Carson, when the beavers were 
still rife in the streams, and the buffalo 
roamed the plains in myriads. The opening 
sentence, “ Away to the head-waters of the 
Platte,” is catching, and the style is game 
throughout. It is wonderful that Ruxton 
should have written so well. “He never 
worked an hour at Sandhurst,” says General 
Hawley, and his time since boyhood had 
been spent in the camp, the field, and on 
the trail. 

Norman Macleod delighted the young 
readers of Good Words for November, 1862, 
with his reminiscences of A. S., a mysterious 
“Merchant of the Far West,” whom he had 
met during a voyage from America to Eng- 
land, probably in 1845; and Eliot Warburton, 
in “ Hochelaga” (chap. xxi.), has told us of 
the same remarkable man, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made on a voyage from England 
to America. In the one case he was on his 
way to visit his people in Germany, in the 
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other he was returning to his wild life with. 
out seeing them, having tired of civilisation 
after a month in London. His adventure in 
a snowstorm in 1844, as related by Macleod 
and Warburton, is mentioned in “ Life in the 
Far West” (chap. i.), where his name is given 
as Spiers; and it is curious to find that 
Ruxton also chanced upon him in what must 
have been his next expedition, while travel- 
ling between Durango and Chihuahua.* The 
‘Merchant of the Far West” was doubtless 
the well-known Indian trader, Spiers. 
Ruxton was unwilling to rest, even for a 
time, on the laurels he had gathered in the 
sheltered valleys of the Rocky Mountains; 
and was now contemplating a journey to the 
Polar Sea in search of Sir John Franklin, 
Three winters had gone since the Erebus and 
Terror had sailed to discover the North-west 
Passage, and the public were growing alarmed 
for their safety. The Admiralty had taken 
steps to succour them; but there was a 
doubt as to their position. Dr. Richard 
King, an able officer of Back’s expedition 
down the Great Fish River for the relief of 
the two Rosses, had volunteered to lead a 
party in a light canoe to the mouth of that 
river, where he expected to find them ; and 
Ruxton was to have joined him in the enter- 
prise. On February 16, 1848, King wrote 
to the Admiralty from his residence in 17, 
Savile Row, offering to reach his destination 
the ensuing autumn if they would grant him 
£1,000. This brave and modest proposal 
was at first ignored, and when he wrote 
again on March 3, urging a reply, as time 
was passing, it was curtly declined. The 
Admiralty, it seems, had other views, and 
even the celebrated “ Arctie Council,” with 
the exception of Captain Beechey, could not 
conceive why Franklin should make for the 
mouth of the Great Fish River. Ship after 
ship, singly or in fleets, were despatched 
at an enormous cost to scour the Arctic 
seas, and by a fatal perversity that portion 
of the coast was always overlooked. They 
were all unsuccessful ; and at length in 
1854 Dr. John Rae learned from the Eskimo 
of Repulse Bay that a band of white 
men had perished four years previously 
at the mouth of the Great Fish River 
the very place where King and Ruxton 
intended to go. “I had many an hour in 
Savile Row,” writes Captain Ruxton, who 
had known Captain Crozier of the Terror 
when in command of the sloop Victor m 
Australia, “ poring with him and Dr. King 
over maps of the Arctic regions, and when I 
* “ Adventures in Mexico,”’ chap. xv 
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found where the relics were discovered, I 
exclaimed, ‘They might have been saved!’” 

Ruxton had other irons in the fire at this 
time. ‘“ My movements are uncertain,” he 
wrote, “ for I am trying to get up a yacht 
voyage to Borneo and the Indian Archipelago; 
have volunteered to the Government to ex- 
plore Central Africa ; and the Aborigines 
Protection Society wish me to go out to 
Canada to organise the Indian tribes ; whilst 
for my own part and inclination I wish to go 
to all parts of the world at once.” Here 
spoke the born traveller: no matter where 
he went so long as it was new to him, or 
afforded an opportunity of gratifying his love 
of sport, and of adding something to our 
knowledge of the planet. More than once 
his friends had entreated him to abandon his 
roving life, and settle down in England ; but 
his instinct for wandering was too strong to 
be easily overcome, especially in the flush of 
an early success. 

None of these projects came to a point, 
and he turned his face once more towards 
the Far West. He had been ailing at inter- 
vals, and thought he had injured his spine 
by a fall from the bare back of a mule on 
the sharp picket of an Indian lodge in the 
Rocky Mountains. He had already proved 
the salubrity of the mountain air, and hoped 
that it might work a cure. Moreover, he 
was “sighing and sighing again” for the 
free and fascinating life of the wilderness, 
where his “very happiest moments” had 
been spent. “As you say, human nature 
can’t go on feeding on civilised fixings in 
this ‘ big village,’ ” he wrote to the editor of 
Blackwood before his departure from England, 
“and this child has felt like going west for 
many a month, being half froze for buffler 
meat and mountain doins. My route takes 
me vid New York, the Lakes, and St. Louis, 
to Fort Leavenworth, or Independence on 
the Indian frontier. Thence, packing my 
‘possibles’ on a mule and mounting a buffalo 
horse (Panchito, if he is alive), I strike the 
Santa Fé trail to the Arkansas, away up that 
river to the mountains, and winter in the 
Bayou Salade, where Kilbuck and La Bonté 
jomed the Yutes, cross the mountains next 
spring to Great Salt Lake—and that’s far 
enough to look forward to—always suppos- 
ing my hair is not lifted by Comanche or 
Pawnee on the scalping route of the Coon 
Creeks and Pawnee Fork.” 

First on the list of deaths in the London 
Times for October 28th, is that of George 
Frederick Ruxton, on August 30th at St. 
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Louis, and in Blackwood for November the 
conclusion of his “ Life in the Far West,” 
depicting the weird end of old Bill Williams 
the trapper, is succeeded by his own obitu- 
ary. He probably died in the “ Planter’s 
House,” and although the nature of his illness 
is uncertain, it was perhaps connected with 
some internal injury. “From whatsoever 
this ensued,” says a writer in Blackwood, “ it 
will be a source of deep and lasting regret to 
all who ever enjoyed opportunities of appre- 
ciating the high and sterling qualities of 
George Frederick Ruxton. Few men so 
prepossessing on first acquaintance gained 
so much on being better known. With great 
natural abilities and the most dauntless bra- 
very he united a modesty and gentleness 
peculiarly pleasing.” A simple anecdote 
will show how much he was beloved by per- 
sons of every rank. “I went down with 
him to see his old corps in Dover in 1847 
or 8 (the 89th returned from Canada in 
1847),” says Captain Ruxton. “Such a 
night! and the only female cook (a great 
chef) would come in to see him, and put 
her old fat arms round his neck, and kissed 
him.” There is little doubt that if he 
had lived he would have become one of the 
most famous travellers of the nineteenth 
century. 

He was honoured with a public funeral, and 
Captain Ruxton informs me that his late 
brother, Augustus, had visited his grave at St. 
Louis. “I believe the railway has cut through 
the spot,” he adds. ‘“ What a change from 
his day!” A change, indeed! The buffalo 
is all but extinct; the Yutes and Arapa- 
hoes are confined in reservations ; the Bayou 
Salade, where he chased the bighorn and the 
grizzly bear, is now the South Park, and 
laid out in cattle ranches or dairy farms ; 
gold and silver mines are worked on the 
Bijou and other creeks, where he stole 
through the shrubbery in quest of beaver 
“sion”; the Fontaine-qui-bouille, where he 
pitched his solitary camp, is now a fashion- 
able spa; and there is a railway to the summit 
of Pike’s Peak, which he had meant to climb. 
The line passes by the “ Ruxton Trail,” bor- 
dering the beautiful “‘ Ruxton Creek,” and 
the train halts at “ Ruxton Park,” to let the 
passengers enjoy the magnificent view. It 
is pleasant to find that here, amidst the wild 
scenes which he had loved so well, and which 
his graphic pen was the first to commemo- 
rate, his name, in spite of all these revolu- 
tions, has been perpetuated as that of one 
of the pioneers of Colorado. 





MILLAIS AND ONCE A WEEK. 


By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 
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_— whom perhap; a generation 
that knows not Once a Weel; 


ig 
is in danger of forgetting. 





Se om Elected an Associate of 
— ;) the Royal Academy at the 


early age of twenty-four, 
Millais had already made 
for himself a European 
reputation, when be was 
called upon by Messrs, 
Bradbury & Evans to co- 
operate with such artists 
as Leech, Keene, H. K. 
Browne and Tenniel in illus- 
trating their new venture, 
Once a Week. This, it will 
be remembered, was, with 
All the Year Round, the 
outcome of the difference 
which had arisen between 
Dickens and the publishers 
as to the conduct of House. 
hold Words. The editor of 
what Shirley Brooks called 
“Our new hebdomadal— 
our Once a Week,” was 
Samuel Lucas, who, like so 
many others, abandoned 
the law “for the more con- 
genial pursuits of litera 








‘“ La Fille bien gardée.”’ 


“ E deserves all his riches and honours,” 

enthusiastically wrote Charles Keene, 
who was certainly not given to hysterical 
outbursts, after visiting the Millais Exhibi- 
tion in 1886; and, even if judged by his 
black and white work alone, which we are 
apt to forget, I believe the verdict of the 
world will be the same. Millais the painter, 
happily, does not require my feeble advocacy. 
To adapt to this phase of his art what Mr. 
Leslie Stephen says of “ good Sir Walter ” 
in “Hours in a Library,” there can be no 
doubt that the firmer parts of his reputation 
will be sufficiently coherent to resist after 
the removal of the rubbish. But I am not 
concerned here with the painter of the 
“Souvenir of Velasquez” and “The Black 
Brunswicker,” but with the illustrator of 
“Orley Farm,” “Poems by Alfred Tenny- 
son,” and “ Poets of the Nineteenth Century,” 


ture.” This position he held 
until 1865, when the first 
series came to a close. 
During this time he gathered round him 
probably as brilliant an array of black 
and white artists as has ever been associ- 
ated in one and the same undertaking. 
Beginning, as I have said, with Leech, Keene, 
H. K. Browne, Millais, and Tenniel in the 
first volume, we find added to these, during 
the seven years of his control, amongst 
crowds of lesser lights, such draughtsmen 
and designers as Holman Hunt, Fred Walker, 
Charles Green, Du Maurier, Sandys, Haydon, 
Samuel Prout, E. T. Poynter, Whistler, Pin- 
well, T. D. Watson, and Walter Crane, 
surely a list of which any editor might well 
be proud. But there is hardly one amongst 
them all whose work will yield more un- 
feigned delight to the student in black and 
white than will that of the subject of this 
article. “ More conscientious work was never 
done by man,” says Trollope of the illustra- 
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tions to “ Orley Farm,” and I believe every- 
one will re-echo these words who takes the 
trouble to examine the text which is privi- 
jeged to be embellished with woodcuts 


signed Q in Once a Week. 


I am not exaggerating when I say that any 
man, woman, or child, who is not familiar 
with Millais as a black and white artist, loses 
an opportunity of enjoyment of the highest 
kind ; and this wilfully, where it is not through 
ignorance, for his drawings may be found in 
scores in books and periodicals which are 
obtainable by everyone for a shilling or two. 
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I have mentioned “Orley Farm,” and there 
are besides, “ Framley Parsonage,” ‘ The 
Small House at Allington,” “ Rachel Ray,” 
and “Phineas Finn,” to take one novelist 
alone. Then of periodicals there are the 
Cornhill Magazine and Good Words, with such 
exquisite drawings as “The Unjust Judge,” 
“In the Boot Shop,” “The Ten Virgins,” 
“Elizabeth Hand’s First Place,” and many 
more. But what I am especially concerned 
with here is Once a Week, and much as I am 
tempted to digress, as I think about such 
unsurpassable drawings as that to 


* Bring the dress and put it on her, 
That she wore when she was wed,” 





“ The Plague of Elliant.” 


and to “Toll ye the church bell,” I am aware 
that we shall have more to say of the sixty- 
seven woodcuts in these volumes than will 
be enough to fill up the limits of this article. 
It is curious to note that the last of these 
appears in December, 1863, the very month 
that he was elected R.A. Whether this was 
only a coincidence, or whether the newly- 
acquired dignity was the direct or indirect 
cause of the severance of the connection, I 
do not know, but, at any rate, the periodical 
lost thereby one of its most brilliant con- 
tributors. 

In the history of wood-engraving Once a 
Week marks the inauguration of an all-impor- 
tant era. Up to the point of time when it 

XXXIV—39 


was started, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Mr. George Thomas’s work in the J/lustrated 
London News, the xylographer’s was the only 
hand which was recognisable upon the wood 
block. All that was to be recognised of the 
artist was the composition and invention. 
There was not necessarily a line in the re- 
production that corresponded to his pen-and- 
ink drawing. So we see in many illustrated 
books of the period the name of the engraver 
upon the title-page with no mention of the 
designer. Nor did the former give up his 
position of honour without a struggle. Up 
till now he had got most, if not all, credit 
for the result, poor as it almost invariably 
was, but, in the end, Millais, Fred Walker, 
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and their colleagues came off victorious and 
insisted upon drawing directly upon the 
block and having every line faithfully left 
as they had drawn it. And this was first 
recognised as an almost invariable rule in 
the pages of Once a Week. True, this has 
not proved an unmixed blessing. The result 
is that, whereas, up to the middle of the 
century drawings were chiefly done on paper 
and translated by the wood-engraver in his 
own way on to the block, from the moment 
when artists themselves began to draw on 
to the block, the drawings as such were cut 
away and destroyed for ever. In the former 
period, therefore, the original work still exists 
on paper, but in the latter it is irrevocably 
lost. Fortunately, in 1872 a system was 
introduced by which a drawing on paper 
could be transferred on to the block by 
means of photography. Hence wood-engrav- 
ing is not now of necessity the destructive 
process that it was during the period of 
which I write. 

Thus we see that the impressions from the 
wood blocks in Once a Wee: are as nearly 
reproductions in fac-simile as the wood-en- 
graver and the printer were able to make 
them, and Mr. Pennell is wrong, in his book 
on “Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen,” 
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“The Meeting.” 


when he says of them, “ We have neither 
the drawings nor their fac-simile reprodue- 
tions, but a translation according to the 
wood-engraver.” This emphatically does not 
apply to the work in Once a Week, however 
true it may be and is of xylography before 
that period. It must of course be remem- 
bered that, in his delightful book, Mr. Pen- 
nell is holding a brief for photo-processes, 
and is thus tempted to protest too much. 
There is much to say, no dotibt, in favour of 
these new developments, but nothing will 
convince me that the best style of wood-en- 
graving of a drawing best adapted to that 
method will not hold its own against the best 
process-plate in the world. 

Who, indeed, that has ever studied Be- 
wick’s exquisite wood-blocks regrets that the 
pen-and-ink drawings were not made on 
paper and reproduced by process? We are 
always knocking our heads against meta- 
phors to the damage of both. Indeed, I am 
free to confess, I have knocked mine in the 
past against this very same analogy, but | 
here deny that fac-simile wood-engraving is 
a translation into another language. I say, 
on the contrary, it is but a repetition of the 
same words in a different voice. True, the 
voice has a less delicate tone, but every 
word and every sentence is 
there and distinguishable. 

Let us take the first draw- 
ing by Millais in Once « 
Week (vol. i. p. 11) to Tom 
Taylor's poem, “ Magenta.” 
Dalziel is the engraver, and 
a terribly difficult block it 
must have been to cut. Can 
anyone say that there is 
more here of the hand of the 
xylographer than of the 
artist? I know that it is 
not a perfect piece of work. 
Who can expect such elabo- 
rate operations to be perfect 
in the hurry of a weekly 
publication? But this I do 
say, that there is an effect of 
the light airiness of muslin 
skirt in the dusk which 
shows the master-hand at 
work, and is as surely the 
artist’s as the type of the 
poem which it illustrates 1s 
not the handwriting of Tom 
Taylor. Far be it from me 
to say that the reproduction 
is equal to the original pen- 
and-ink drawing. No one 
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“The Drowning of Kaer-is.” 


who has seen the master’s original work 
would dare to say this. But that it is a 
satisfactory popularisation of it, at which 
there need be no carping, I confidently 
assert. 

Passing over the next two drawings by 
our artist in this first volume, let us turn to 
p. 306, which shows us Millais engraved by 
Swain. Now, as I have written elsewhere, 
it was by this celebrated engraver, in these 
pages, that Millais’ drawings were first treated 
really properly, and I would ask any one with 
unbiassed mind to look at this exquisite little 
block, the first of their joint productions, 
and then say whether they would venture to 
suggest an improvement of any kind. “La 
Fille bien gardée,” here represented, is very 
nearly a match for the central figure in 
Leech’s “Mr. Ledbury and Jack Johnson 
give a soirée dansante,” * which, to my mind, 
for grace and daintiness has never been sur- 
passed, and it is sufficiently evident that 
every line has been conscientiously followed 
by the engraver. 

* Bentley's Miscellany. Vol. xii., p. 443. 


I must here thank Messrs. Bradbury, Ag- 
new & Co. for the generous manner in which 
they have put at my disposal this, as well as 
the other examples that illustrate this paper. 

Ten pages farther on we come upon 
another exquisite drawing, of like collabora- 
tion, which in its pathetic intensity is worthy 
of the painter of the “ Angelus,” and I am 
convinced that, had Mr. Pennell given it his 
earnest consideration, he could never have 
said of it, as he has said generally of the 
pictures in Once a Week, “1 suppose what is 
left is better than nothing, but it certainly is 
not the original work.” From the straw and 
mud on the wheels of the dead-cart, twixt 
the shafts of which the mother did fare, to 
the mother herself who had 


“ Shriek’d and call’d on God, 
Crush’d soul and body beneath her loud,” 
there is the artist’s thought teeming in every 
line, and telling its own terrible tale ; and 
the engraver, artist though he is himself, as 
may be seen by his original work in these 
pages,* would, I am sure, be the first to 
* Vide eg. vol. iv., p. 147. 
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“The Head of Bran,” on 
p- 132, which appears to be 
an unsuccessful attempt to 
imitate Fred Walker’ 
method. 

And here it may be noticed 
that there are constantly to 
be found, in these pages, 
most curious and interesting 
signs of the influence which 
the various contributors 
were having upon each other, 
Charles Keene and H. K. 
Browne were exceptions to 
this rule, retaining through- 
out their marked distinct- 
ness of style, but, in many 
instances, it would be hard 
to tell at a glance whether 
certain of these drawings are 
by Millais, Fred Walker, 
Pinwell, Du Maurier, or 
even, sometimes, by John 
Tenniel and Sandys. There 
was not one of these young 
men who, in his earnest- 
ness to achieve success, did 
not wonder how his col- 
leagues obtained their effects 
and try if their secrets could 
not be wrested from them. 











* Limerick Bells.’’ 


acknowledge that the beauty is all the 
draughtsman’s. 

Passing over the somewhat perfunctory 
illustration to Christina Rossetti’s poem on 
p. 382, and the badly-engraved “St. Bar- 
tholomew” on p. 514, always noticing how 
far more faithfully the artist’s touch is ren- 
dered in the blocks by Mr. Joseph Swain 
than in the others, we glance for a moment 
at the illustration to Mr. George Meredith’s 
poem, “The Crown of Love,” vol. ii., p. 10, 
and notice how superbly the young lover of 
romance, 


** Who lov’d and gain’d so gloriously 
The fair Princess of France,’ 


strains up with his fair burden in his arms, 

“ To where the mountain touch’d the sky,” 
whilst, 

** She leans into his arms; she lets 

Her lovely shape be clasp’d.” 
It is a splendidly energetic piece of drawing 
to a charming little poem, and well worth 
lingering over. 
“A Wife,” on p. 32, is not so good, nor 


The attempts were neither 

unnatural nor improper. 

On the whole, however, it 
must be confessed, they were ineffectual, and 
each succeeded best when he insisted upon 
amplifying his own metheds rather than on 
acquiring those of others. 

Passing over the two remaining Millais 
drawings in this volume, to which the above 
remarks will be found to apply in greater or 
less degree, and the first two in vol. iii., the 
latter a particularly Fred Walkery one, we 
come, on p. 276, to a charming little idyl by 
George Meredith, in which the poet has called 
upon his illustrator for the daintiest and 
tastiest appreciation of his words, and has 
been responded to right well in the artist's 
own peculiar and delightful language. The 
simplicity of the words and the unaffected 
directness of the drawing harmonize in 4 
marked degree. 


* No fly shook the round of the silver net, 
No insect the swift bird chased ; 
Only two travellers moved and met 
Across that hazy waste. 


* One was a girl with a babe that threve, 
Her ruin and her bliss ; 
One was a youth with a lawless love, 
Who clasp’d it the more for this. 
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“Sl yahicieiedinss 
Each cast a wistful look on each, 
And either went their way.” 

Millais and Meredith, born within a year 
of one another, were both, it will be re- 
membered, of the pre- Raphaelite brother- 
hood, and it is interesting to note that, 
whilst Keene was engaged to illustrate the 
novelist’s “Evan Harrington,” which was 
running as the serial in these pages, the 
pictorial rendering of his poems was, as a 
general rule, entrusted to his brother in 
art. 

There are in this volume two more draw- 
ings that should be looked at, on pp. 407 
and 519. The first is especially worthy of 
attention, for here we find an excellent spe- 
cimen of Millais as an impressionist. Indeed 
it is but a degree less avowedly an impres- 
sion than is a very beautiful drawing by Mr. 
Whistler himself, to be found on p. 140 of 
vol. vii. 

In vol. iv. we find two charming draw- 
ings, well worthy of attention, but calling 
for no special mention here, and but two in 
vol. v., neither of which is in the artist’s 
best style. 

In vol. vi., however, we find him again, 
both in point of number and of quality, one 
of the principal illustrators of the Magazine, 
and on p. 239 are treated to an exquisite 
subject-picture, “The Fair Jacobite,” which, 
with many others mentioned in this article, 
is reprinted in “ Millais’ Collected Illus- 
trations,” published by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, a volume which will be 
easier of access to some than a file of Once a 
Week. 

This design was the forerunner of the oil 
painting, “The White Cockade,” into which 
it was elaborated the same year. Mr. F. G. 
Stephens describes it in his catalogue to the 
Millais Exhibition, as follows: “A young 
lady—a partisan of the Stuarts—is seated 
near a table, and, having fastened the Pre- 
tender’s favour to the side of a cocked hat, 
holds it on one extended hand, regarding 
her work with a sidelong face and satisfied 
expression, while she holds her threaded 
needle at length in the other hand.” It was 
engraved in mezzotint by Mr. George Zobel. 
There is also a water-colour drawing of the 
same, belonging to The Fine Art Society, 
called “ The Jacobite Cockade.” 

Most of the other drawings in this volume 
are in illustration of Harriet Martineau’s 
novel, “ Sister Anna’s Probation,” which does 
not seem to have greatly inspired the artist. 
One drawing there is, however, which de- 
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serves special mention, and that is, “The 
Drowning of Kaer-is,” on p. 687. 

Passing on to vol. vii., the first we find is 
the truly exquisite drawing of the martyred 
Margaret Wilson, on p. 42 :— 

“ Murdered for owning Christ supreme 
Head of his Church, and no more crime 
But her not owning Prelacy, 

And not abjuring Presbytery ; 
Within the sea, tied to a stake, 
She suffered for Christ Jesus’ sake !” 

This is followed by several illustrations to 
Harriet Martineau’s “ Anglers of the Dove,” 
which again fails to inspire the artist; but 
on p. 224, we are rewarded by another fore- 
runner of an oil painting, which was destined 
to attract much attention in the Academy 
Exhibition of 1870, as ‘“‘The Widow’s Mite.” 
In these pages it is entitled “The Mite of 
Dorcas,” and is accurately described by the 
words written of the developed picture. 
“A .... figure of a milliner in mourning 
attire, and by no means sentimentally beau- 
tiful . . . . deposits a penny in a receptacle 
for alms, and carries one of the boxes that 
are used in her business.” This is remark- 
able as showing that the subject took almost 
identically the same form in the artist’s mind 
eight years before he transferred it to 
canvas. Before leaving this volume, parti- 
cular notice should be taken of the drawing 
on p. 710 to “ Limerick Bells.” 

Again, in vols. viii. and ix., we have a 
bone to pick with Miss Martineau, or perhaps 
it would be fairer to blame the manager of 
the paper, for again we find novels of hers, 
“The Hampdens” and “Sir Christopher,” 
evidently too much for the artist’s spirits, 
and, grievous to say, a score of the twenty- 
one drawings showing perfunctoriness born 
of the influence of “novels with a pur- 
pose.” 

And this is the last of Millais’ work to be 
found in Once a Week. It isa pity that the 
later performances should not be up to the 
standard of their forerunners, but there is so 
much that we have to be thankful for in 
these pages that it would be ungracious to 
dwell upon what is not quite of the best. 
Book and magazine work of necessity par- 
takes to some extent of the character of 
“ journeyman” labour. Hence it is not 
fair.to judge it with the same severity 
as work which, presented at will to the 
world, deliberately challenges its opinion. 
And this is especially the case where the 
handicraftsman is doing work during the 
same period with two distinct instruments, 
the one immeasurably superior in puissance 
to the other. 
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It is therefore important to bear in mind 
that during these four years of Millais’ con- 
nection with Once a Week, his most attentive 
mind was engrossed with the painting in oils 


of such pictures as the “Vale of Rest,” 
“Spring Flowers,” “The Black Brunsw icker,” 
“My First Sermon, ” and “Charley is my 
Darling.” 
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THE SILVER GOSPELS. 
By WARREN CARTER. 


mm) DOUT the year A.D. 332 there 
lived, in some unknown spot 
of the great tract of land on 
the outskirts of the Roman 
Empire—then called Dacia— 
a Gothic youth named Wulfila 

(Wolff or Wolfel).* 

The Roman province of Dacia (the present 
kingdom of Roumania and a portion of Hun- 
gary) was then entirely occupied by his fierce 
and turbulent fellow-countrymen. 

For the greater part of a century the 
Goths had been making destructive inroads 
on one or other portion of the Roman 
Empire, which was already showing omi- 
nous signs of enfeeblement and decay. It 
did not fail, however, to make vigorous efforts 
to sweep back these swarms of savage in- 
vaders beyond the frontier, and if possible to 
keep them there. It was the Emperor Au- 
relian who, apparently giving up this task as 
a hopeless one, decided on adopting a new 
policy. He resolved that he would abandon 
to them the province of Dacia. The native 
inhabitants of the province—Roman subjects 
—were permitted, if they wished to do so, to 
cross the Danube into the province of Moesia 
(modern Bulgaria), and the Goths were 
allowed to permanently settle in Dacia, with 
the broad river as the separating line between 
them and the Empire—a line which they 
were strictly bound not to cross, though they 
were regarded as in some sort feudatories 
and allies of their great neighbour. 

This settlement was, perhaps, an admission 
that the frontiers of the Empire could no 
longer be kept inviolate, but there was little 
doubt as to its prudence. A modern autho- 
rity says, “ Had a similar policy been pur- 
sued all around the frontiers of the Roman 
Empire, that Empire, though in somewhat 
less than its greatest extent, might perhaps 
still be standing.” For about fifty years there 
seems to have been no more trouble with 
the Goths; then, in the reign of the great 
Constantine, there was once more war, in 

* His name is frequently written Ulfilas and Ulphilas. 


which the Emperor (though he lost a battle), 
finally chastised the Goths pretty severely, 
and, in order to settle afresh the conditions of 
peace, they sent ambassadors to him at Con- 
stantinople—the Imperial city then newly 
rising at his command on the heights over- 
looking the Bosphorus, Amid these ambassa- 
dors came Wulfila, then a young man about 
twenty-one or twenty-two years of age, and, 
whether by his own choice or under compul- 
sion as a hostage, he remained in Constanti- 
nople for about ten years. 

It is not probable that at this time he was 
a Christian, although it is believed that there 
were even then a few Goths who had learned 
to know Christianity from the captives whom 
they had torn from their homes in some of 
their early raids on the Empire. Wullfila, 
however, quickly embraced the religion of 
Christ, and, availing himself earnestly of his 
great opportunities, became civilised and edu- 
cated ; learned to speak, to read, and to write 
in Greek and Latin—the languages then in 
daily use around him—so fitting himself for 
the great work that awaited him. 

“The progress of Christianity,” says the 
greatest of historians, “has been marked by 
two glorious and decisive victories : over the 
learned and luxurious citizens of the Roman 
Empire ; and over the warlike barbarians of 
Scythia and Germany, who subverted the 
Empire. . The Goths were the foremost 
of these savage proselytes, and the nation 
was indebted for its conversion to a fellow- 
countryman, worthy to be ranked among the 
inventors of useful arts, who have deserved 
the remembrance and the gratitude of pos- 
terity.” The object of this well-merited 
eulogium is Wulfila, who, amid the learning 
and the splendour of Constantinople, had 
but one high ambition, set but one purpose 
resolutely before him—that of returning to 
his people to deliver them from their dark 
and cruel heathendom—to lead them into 
the light which had dawned upon himself. 
With this end in view he became an 
ecclesiastic, and was ordained first Lector 
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Reader), so securing a humble place in 
the hierarchy of Christian teachers. His 
next step was the priesthood, and at length, 
at one of the many councils held in those 
days of bitter Athanasian controversy, he 
was made Bishop of “Gothia,” and to him 
was committed the spiritual charge of all 
Goths living north of the Danube. From 
henceforth Wulfila consecrated his entire life 
to the accomplishment of his great missionary 
work. He was about thirty when he was 
appointed to his vast diocese—he was seventy 
years old when he died. The intermediate 
years were full of labours and perils, but the 
desires of his heart were fulfilled—the two 
great tasks he had set himself to perform 
were accomplished. He could “depart in 
peace, for his eyes had seen a great sal- 
vation.” 

His countrymen had become a Christian 
people, in spite of the bitter opposition of 
their king and of a strong heathen party—in 
spite, too, of a persecution which at one period 
raged so fiercely that Wulfila was compelled 
to ask the permission of the Emperor to 
transport his grievously - harassed flock, in 
Dacia, across the Danube into Moesia. 

The permission was readily granted, and a 
large number of Christian Goths, led by their 
bishop, settled in their new homes into faith- 
ful Roman subjects. 

There he lived amongst them, a true shep- 
herd and bishop ; setting before them the ex- 
ample of his peaceable and blameless life, and 
labouring for their sakes at the second great 
task and object of his life. Wulfila recog- 
nised that if his work among his countrymen 
was to be lasting and complete, they must be 
able to read the Scriptures in their own 
tongue. 

But before this could be brought about he 
had enormous difficulties to surmount. He 
must not only teach them to read—not only 
translate the words of the Septuagint and 
of the Greek New Testament into Gothic 
words—he must first give them a written 
danguage,* must reduce into a written form 
their articulate Gothic speech, must select 
and partly invent the characters and the sym- 
bols which should compose their alphabet. 

Such a task as this, difficult and laborious 
at any time, was, in the days and under the 
circumstances in which Wulfila worked, 
beset with unexampled obstacles. Unde- 
terred and undaunted he undertook and 
completed it, with the result that men be- 
came possessed of a new and powerful 
medium for the expression of their thought 
* The subject of Runic characters is not touched on here. 
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—and for this his name will be held in re- 
membrance and in honour so long as a branch 
of the Teutonic language shall exist. 

He employed an alphabet of twenty-four 
letters, using large Greek capitals when these 
could be made to represent Gothic sounds, 
and when they failed to do this, supplement- 
ing them by certain symbols, which he altered 
into likeness to Greek forms. Having got an 
alphabet he toiled steadily on, surmounting, 
in ways which we can still to some extent 
perceive, the many difficulties in his path 
—difficulties which largely arose from the 
necessity of translating ideas expressed in a 
cultured, refined, and singularly flexible lan- 
guage, into a barbarous and unpolished one, 
which often, whether as to words or ideas, 
possessed no equivalent; and he did not 
desist until he had put into Gothic the entire 
New Testament and the greater part of the 
Old. 

According to an oft-told story told by an 
ancient writer Wulfila refrained from trans- 
lating four books of the Bible. “The Books 
of Kings” (the two Books of Samuel are in- 
cluded under this title) he omitted because 
of their “histories of wars,” and their wise 
and gentle bishop knew that his people were 
already fond enough of fighting, and feared 
they might wrest these “histories” to a 
dangerous use. 

We may be sure that the one great aim ever 
before the eyes of the single-hearted “‘ Apostle 
of the Goths” was the bestowing on his 
fellow-countrymen the great gift of the 
Scriptures done into their own tongue. He 
probably did not dream that he was making 
a contribution of “priceless value to the 
history of human speech,” * or realise that the 
day on which his Gothic Bible was given to 
the world was the birthday of a great litera- 
ture; yet so it was. That famous stream 
which to-day, 


** round earth’s shore 
Lies like the folds of a bright girdle furled,” 


takes its rise here. This is the first fruits of 
that abundant harvest which has been gar- 
nered through so many centuries—this is the 
first book written in the language in one or 
other branch of which wrote Caedmon and 
Alfred the Great, John Wickliffe and Chau- 
cer, Luther, Shakespeare and Milton, Bacon 
and Newton, Goethe and Schiller, Emerson, 
Washington Irving, and Carlyle. 

It is almost startling to note how much 
these very ancient Gothic words resemble 
our earliest English forms, and to find that 
about two-thirds of the words of Wulfila’s 


* Hodgkin. 
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Gothic translation of the Lord’s Prayer are of 
the same origin as those used in our English 
version. 

But the older forms of some of the Scandi- 
navian dialects display a still closer kinship 
to the Gothic of Wulfila, and we confess toa 
sense of satisfaction that it is to a Scandi- 
navian city we must carry the reader, in 
order to point out to him one of the most 
precious manuscripts in Europe. It is the 
city of Upsala, in Sweden, which possesses 
this treasure. In the library of its University 
lies the beautiful “Silver Gospels” (Codex 
Argenteus), so named because in it the Gothic 
words of Wulfila have been traced in silver 
letters (except the initials, which are of 
gold), on violet-coloured vellum, which 
is encased in a binding of solid silver. 
Evidently the transcriber thought that no 
expenditure of time and care and costly 
material could be too great to bestow on 
his glorious work, in which a considerable 
portion of each of the four Gospels is still 
preserved. In this case, as in so many 
others, an ancient monastery was the de- 
pository of this priceless manuscript. It was 
discovered at Werden, in Westphalia, in the 
sixteenth century. It is not the only portion 
of the Gothic Bible which still exists ; other 
fragments have here and there been found, 
but the MS. at Upsala is justly the most 
highly prized. A Swedish nobleman, in 
whose possession it was for a time, encased 
it in its binding of silver, and finally, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, it reached 
its present resting-place. There, fitly shrined 
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and had in honour, it lies, the “ cldest extant 
monument of Teutonic speech.” 

It is needless to say that it is amongst the 
nations and peoples who have this speech as 
their common heritage, that the Bible has won 
its most conspicuous triumphs. It has been 
bound up with their national life so intimately 
that no man could hope to understand that life 
who failed to take this element into account. 
Without it, whole pages of their past history 
would become unintelligible, for that history 
has been largely based on the invincible 
determination to win the right to possess this 
book—to study it—teach it—preach it—live 
by it, according to the light of conscience. 

For this they have deemed no task too 
difficult to undertake, no power too formid- 
able to defy, no suffering too hard to bear. 
In Germany, and Holland, and Sweden, in 
England, and Scotland, and America, how- 
ever different the circumstances and details, 
the main spring of action has been the same. 
Therefore there is a certain satisfying sense of 
*‘ fitness” in the thought that the first Teu- 
tonic words ever written were the words of 
the Bible. Nay! that it was for the express 
purpose of preserving and conveying its 
teachings and its precepts that Teutonic 
words first became moulded into visible shape 
and form, and we should not envy the man 
or woman of Teutonic blood and speech who 
(knowing aught of its history) could look 
without a feeling of profound veneration 
and a thrill of pride on the glorious river's 
quiet source—on the “Silver Gospels ” in the 
Gothic of Wulfila. 
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A PORTRAIT OF UGO BASSI. 
By E. M. C. 





Saeren |N the January number of 

j Neubery House is an ac- 
count of the life and 
death of the warrior- 
priest Ugo Bassi, neaded 
by his portrait. Another 
and earlier portrait of 
him stands before me, 
and it may be of interest to tell the story 
of how it was found, years ago. 

It was June, and a real West-Country sum- 
mer-day. That is to say, the sky overhead 
was softly blue, the grass underfoot a rich 
green, the scent of roses filled the air, and 
there was a sweet, dreamy slumberousness 











all around, which had nothing keen or in 
vigorating in it, but was very delicious, at 
least to us Somersetshire folk, who don’t 
find anything bracing in Kingsley’s “ North- 
easter.” My husband and I were spending 
an afternoon with friends. Their “parlour” 
was a charming room, long and low, the 
walls hung with old pictures, the furniture 
old-fashioned, books about, and things curious 
and beautiful, with stories of their own, all 
giving one a sense of stepping aside from the 
dusty, thronged highway of every-day life to 
rest in a shady nook, content to let the crowd 
go by. 

Coming back from a stroll among the 
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flower borders and raspberry bushes with the 
daughter of the house, I found my husband 
turning over the leaves of a green book. 
«You would like this,” he said, and I saw 
the title was “‘ Ugo Bassi.” “ Who was Ugo 
Bassi?” I asked, for the name was quite new 
tome. ‘It is curious how few people have 
ever heard of the poem,” said our host; “yet 
it seems to me very fine. I will lend it you, 
and you can judge.” So he did, and this 
was our first introduction to Mrs. King’s 
beautiful and touching poem of “ The Disci- 
ples.” From that time forward we were 
on the look-out 
to make closer 
acquaintance with 
the noble and 
heroic soldier- 
priest. The follow- 
ing summer, 1875, 
my husband 
chanced to spend 
anight at Bologna, 
and I begged him 
to try and get me a 
portrait and some 
information about 
Ugo Bassi. He 
was not very suc- 
cessful. Referring 
to an old letter I 
find it said: ‘‘ Poor 
Ugo Bassi does not 
seem much re- 
membered in his 
native town. There 
were no photo- 
graphs of him. I 
went to half a 
dozen places; at 
one they knew 
nothing about him, 
though they said 
there was a street called after his name, the 
Strada Ugo Bassi, which used to be Via Vet- 
turini. In it is a marble tablet with inscrip- 
tion commemorating him, ‘as a pupil of the 
Lyceum, and a follower,’ not of Garibaldi, but 
‘of wisdom,’ and another inscription as ‘an 
ornament not only to God but to his country 
also.” It is as if, not knowing exactly what 
to say that would be proper in high places, 
they covered the walls with big words. On 
the walls of the Palazzo di Podesta also is 
a tablet with the names of all who fell in the 
war, and his among them, in 1849.” 

Thus for that time we were disappointed ; 
but “all things come to him who waits,” and 
80 It came to us two years later. 





Ugo Bassi. 
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In 1877 we spent some time at St. Adresse, 
the little watering-place which climbs up the 
hill above the busy town of Havre. We 
were spending a summer vacation in the 
bright and bracing air of Normandy, taking 
walks along the poplar-bordered roads, visit- 
ing anything of historical interest, watching 
the fisher-folk, bathing on the stony shore 
with canvas slippers to protect our feet, 
marketing with the help of some kind French 
acquaintances—altogether enjoying ourselves. 

Well, on a certain Sunday we were coming 
home from service at the English Chapel, 
and on our way we 
passed, as we had 
often passed before, 
a corner where 
stood a bric-a-brac 
shop, which we 
always found it 
quite impossible to 
pass by without at 
least a lingering 
glance. Not only 
did the open win- 
dow give to view 
a wonderful collec- 
tion of old furni- 
ture, old books, 
china, pottery, 
bits of plate and 
jewellery, shells, 
curios, rosaries, 
figures of saints, 
all heaped together, 
but the white- 
plastered wall out- 
side was adorned 
with pictures, 
stuck against it by 
pins — caricatures, 
old engravings, 
water-coloured 
sketches, fashion-plates—all in a quaint and 
picturesque jumble. Here then we stayed 
for the usual momentary glance, and the 
result was a mutual exclamation of won- 
der and delight. There stuck against that 
rough white wall—I can see it now—between 
a gay lady in the latest Parisian fashion and 
some pencil sketches, was an engraved por- 
trait, a little soiled and torn at the edges, 
which bore the inscription— 


‘‘Papre D. Gruserre Uco Basst pa Boroena, 
C. R. Barnasrra. 
Prepica NELLA Perrnsiena Bastrica pr S. PerRoNIo 
LA QUARESIMA DELL’ Anno 1835. 


‘In giovanile eta sommo orators.’ ” 
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We had been attracted by the beautiful 
face to look at the inscription beneath. The 
portrait which heads the account of Ugo 
Bassi, in the January number of Newbery 
House, shows the hero in later life, a hearded 
face, bearing marks of care, hardship, sorrow. 
This one is evidently of earlier date, the face 
is clean-shaven, the beautiful eyes confront 
the world with an ardent, dauntless, far- 
reaching gaze, there is something disdainful 
in the throw-back of the head and folding of 
the arms, a sarcastic curve in the “lovely 
lips.” He looks as if he was still full of 
hope, almost certainty, that the right must 
prevail, as if failure and disappointment had 
not yet wrung his heart, and taught him to 
be a true “son of consolation” to the weak, 
the sorrowful, the desolate, the ready-to- 
halt. 

What was to be done next? Had it been 
any other day in the week, we should have 
laid down our two sous, and carried our 
treasure homein triumph. I wonder whether 
my readers will think us very puritanical 
when I say, however, that our English con- 
sciences forbade us to buy and sell on a 
Sunday. Such was the fact, nevertheless ; 
and we went home, empty-handed, and a 
little sad, comforting ourselves with the 
thought that Monday was not very far off, 
and hoping that some less scrupulous person, 
with an equal devotion to the memory of 
Ugo Bassi, might not pass that way. As 
soon as I had made all necessary household 
arrangements next morning, I went to find 
my husband, and to my disappointment found 
that he had already gone out with our 
French friend, M.R. A poignant fear seized 
me lest he should take too long a walk, and 
put off the purchase on which my heart was 
set, so I put on my hat and hurried down 
the street, and reaching the shop, beheld a 
blank where the portrait had been! Despair 
seized my heart as I addressed the old man 
who, spectacles on nose, was arranging a row 
of shabby brown-covered books on the win- 
dow-sill. To think that to follow conscience 


should lead to such a disastrous result! A 


wild idea seized me, of discovering the 
purchaser, following him, buying back the 
treasure at twenty times its marketable value 
as I asked, “‘ Have you a picture—it was here 
yesterday —here on the wall—a portrait }” 

“ Précisément, madame,” he answered 
politely, “but it was bought of me an hour 
ago. Perhaps there are other pictures or 
articles which I might have the honour to 
offer to madame ?” 

“ Merci, but this picture. 
who he was—Ugo Bassi ?” 

“But no, madame. We get many pictures 
and many articles; some of value, some not, 
We take good and bad together.” 

“Can you tell me, monsieur, who bought 
this picture ?” 

“But, certainly, madame. It was the 
English gentleman who came here yesterday 
with madame, and with him was one of the 
professors of the Lycée.” 

I breathed freely again, and with thanks 
to the obliging master of the shop, I turned 
homewards, and before I had gone far my 
mind was quite relieved by meeting my hus- 
band, carrying in his hand the precious roll 
of paper. Did any one ever get so great a 
treasure at the cost of two sous ? 

That portrait stands on our dining-room 
mantelpiece, and has done so ever sinee. 
How did it find its way to the bric-a-brac 
shop at Havre? Perhaps some sad exile in 
the cause of Italian liberty wore out his 
last years in some little lodging there. It 
may have looked hope and comfort down 
upon him with those clear brave eyes, bring- 
ing back the memory of words spoken in 
brighter days, words which had roused true 
hearts to action, and made sloth and pretence 
cower and slink away. It may have brought 
back other words, the last the hero spoke on 
earth, as pressing to his heart the crucifix, 
he said, “I exhort my brethren never t 
weary in the holy work of the liberation of 
our country. Viva l’'Italia!” 


Do you know 


* And then there was a silence, very short ; 
And then three volleys rang out, one by one, 
Through the still sultry air. Bologna heard 
And knew that all was over.” 
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A NOBLE WORK. 


Br MARY P. BOLTON. 


LL readers of the SuNDAY 
MAGAZINE and those who 
know its Editor, either per- 
sonally or through his 
writings for children, must 
feel interested in the great 
work to which, outside his 

literary duties, he has devoted his life— 
a work which has enabled him, as Honorary 
Director of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, to save 
many unhappy and unwanted children from 
lives of misery and of dread, and a work 
which has further accomplished great things 
in the educating of the parents of a nation 
toa sense of their responsibilities and their 
privileges as parents towards the little ones 
whom God has given them. 

Few can realise how terribly up-hill Mr. 
Waugh’s work has been during the past nine 
years in waging war not alone against the 
cruel users of little children, but also against 
a nation’s apathy and ignorance as to the 
existence of such cruelty. It has been so 
hard to get people to give ear to the cry of 
the children—and even when hearing the 
cry there were many who would not heed it. 
It was regarded as nobody’s business to hear 
ortoheed. Until Mr. Waugh’s Society came 
into existence, the children cried, they wailed, 
they died, with none to care for and none to 
help them. People talk now of the “won- 
derful growth” of this great national move- 
ment, of its marvellous progress in the past 
few years—as if the Society had in Topsy- 
fashion “somehow growed ”—never realising 
what all this “ wonderful growth ” has meant. 
It has meant much labour, journeying many 
thousand miles, difficulties many, frequent 
despair. It has meant the need of more than 
poor humanity’s meed of patience ; still more 
has it needed that gift which enables one to 
bear all things, to hope all things. It has 
been so hard to make Christian and civilised 
England realise there are other rights than 
those of might—that weakness and help- 
lessness even by their very attributes claim 
rights also ; that the tiniest baby in a cradle 
has rights equal to the parents who gave it 
being, the rights which all that are chival- 
Tous owe to all that are helpless. Chivalry 
and law are, however, very different things, 
and it was not until August, 1889, that 
chivalry and law met in the cause of little 


children. It was not until then that the law 
concerned itself in the welfare of helpless 
children, unless indeed those children were 
possessed of property. 

In August, 1889, however, the Children’s 
Charter was passed, and through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Waugh, the baby in the 
cradle, the little toddler of tender years, the 
naked and defenceless child, penniless and 
friendless, were raised to the rank of citizens 
of the land. 

Further, this “wonderful growth” has 
meant a steady and persistent fight against 
local prejudice and conceit. Other places 
may have wicked parents, other places may 
have suffering children ; but the exception- 
ally blest spot occupied by any particular 
individual is always the one spot at least in 
which there is “No Cruelty.” Other diffi- 
culties, other popular fallacies, it seems 
possible to live down, but this “ No Cruelty 
Here” idea is one which exists still, and 
seems likely to exist, rooted in the pride 
of local, civil, and religious institutions. 
Though the Society can now point to one- 
half the country in which it has been 
shown, by plain, startling, horrible facts, 
that this conviction of local immunity from 
cruelty to children can no longer be main- 
tained, yet-there is still the other half of the 
land in which the Society continues to 
encounter at initial meetings the same ap- 
parently invincible ignorance. Amusing 
instances of this incredulity as to the exist- 
ence of cruelty occur from time to time— 
notably one which occurred not long since. 
A first meeting of the Society was being 
held in a certain town, and after the usual 
address by the representative of the Society, 
the vicar of the parish rose to speak. He 
said, that “whilst all must be deeply in- 
terested in hearing of the miserable lives of 
children in other places, and whilst feeling 
that it was the duty of every one present to 
help a Society which was doing such excel- 
lent work, yet, as vicar of that place for 
over thirty-five years, and knowing, as he 
did, every man, woman, and child in his 
parish, he felt quite sure that no cruelty 
would be found there.” The vicar sat down, 
and the medical officer of health then rose to 
speak. He apologised, with hand behind 
his ear, for being somewhat deaf, and not 
therefore able to catch what the vicar had 
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been saying; but he felt perfectly certain, 
from his own experience of some twenty 
years in the neighbourhood, that if ever 
there was a locality in which the opera- 
tions of an inspector of the Society were 
needed, it was in that place. Many are 
those who, like the kindly old vicar above 
mentioned, live in a fool’s paradise about 
their own locality. Few are the people like 
that medical officer of health. One great 
reason for this presumption of “‘ No Cruelty 
Here” arises from the fact that so many 
people believe that cruelty to children is 
only to be found amidst squalid, wretched, 
and degraded surroundings. It is impos- 
sible to realise that a taste for blue china, 
esthetic aspirations, an appreciation of 
Browning and cruelty to children can go 
together. It may be granted that in the 
homes of the poor, the drunken, the im- 
moral, there may be ill-usage of children ; 
but that cruelty can be found in the homes 
of the wealthy, the refined, the educated, 
the cultured, and even the religious, this 
seems incredible. And yet the facts put 
forward by the Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Children show that cruelty is 
not the characteristic of any particular class ; 
that it is to be found in all, and that wher- 
ever the love and natural affection—the 
only thing, in fact, which makes home really 
home to a child—is lacking, there will be 
found consequent child misery and child 
suffering, be that house a palace or a hovel. 

That people who attend church or chapel 
regularly can be cruel to children is a fact 
which few can credit, and yet with the 
seemingly religious the Society has had fre- 
quently to deal. “No, she didn’t always 
treat me quite so bad ; at first she was kinder, 
but then she seemed to get more religious, 
and then she treated me worse and worse.” 
Such was the pathetic remark, only the 
other day, of a girl in the Society’s Shelter 
—a mere child, terribly ill-used, starved, 
emaciated, bruised, and filthy ; so weak, so 
wretched, that her condition would bring 
tears to the eyes and ache to the heart even 
of the most callous. Another man not long 
since, pleaded as an extenuating circumstance 
for his brutality to his child, that he was a 
Christian and a teetotaler ! 

In the early days of the work of the 
Society, one of the greatest difficulties lay in 
the attitude of the Bench towards its opera- 


tions. That this attitude is now changed is 
shown by the fact that of cases prosecuted 
ninety-five per cent. end in convictions, 
The judicial mind of the country has come 
to realise that prevention of cruelty is the 
end and aim of the Society, and that if 
children’s lives can be rendered happier 
and securer without recourse to prosecution 
the Society prefers to gain that end by 
moral suasion. The objection, “a meddle. 
some Society,” a “ prosecuting Society,” js 
now becoming a thing of the past. There 
are, however, some remarkable specimens of 
irregularity in the judicial mind still extant 
in parts of the country. A woman was 
prosecuted by the Society in a case of most 
unnatural cruelty to her child. The magis. 
trates dismissed the case, remarking that as 
the Act for protecting children had been so 
recently passed, the woman probably did not 
know of its existence ! 

There is no doubt that the great secret of 
the success which this Society has attained 
is due to the fact that through untold diff- 
culties, through popular prejudice, through 
inadequacy of law, the eye has always been 
kept single to one thing, and one thing 
only, and that is the interests of the child. 
Mr. Waugh has worked through evil report 
and good report; he has been undaunted 
when public opinion was all against him; 
he has endured the sneers of those who 
regarded him as a wild fanatic, a shrieking 
female ; and now, after nine years, the pub 
lic is becoming convinced that with infinite 
enthusiasm and extreme warmth of heart 
there has been combined coolness of judg 
ment and hardness of head. These gifts, with 
singleness of eye and absolute indifference to 
the blame or to the praise of men, so long 
only as a little child’s interests could 
served, have undoubtedly brought about the 
blessed result which makes the work and pro 
gress of this Society one of the most remark 
able phenomena at the close of the century. 
Religious differences exist not, political fae 
tions cease, all sorts and conditions of me 
meet for the nonce on the common groundd 
love for a little child. Truly a result to bring 
joy to the heart of the man who has wrought 
so much, and who by self-denying labour, 
integrity of purpose, nobleness of heart, and 
singleness of eye, has brought joy and peate 
and security into the lives of 70,000 chil 
dren hitherto uncared for and unloved. 
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AUNT DEBORAH. 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 


was a warm—a more than 
‘usually warm — afternoon 
of late spring. The trout 
in the moat that sur- 
rounded the house lay 
lazy beneath the water, 
and the swans kept well 
within shadow of the stone 
bridge that led from the garden to the inner 
court. Upon the smooth, wide lawn on the 
other or “chapel” side of the house, a little 
tea-table was set beneath the spreading 
cedars, and beside it sat Miss Deborah 
Davidson, more intent for the moment upon 
a puzzling stitch in her knitting than upon 
the awakening glories of the earth and the 
quiet splendour of the beautiful old place, of 
which she was the sole and quiet possessor. 

Not that Miss Davidson was by any means 
dead to the beauties of the world, more 
especially to its beauties in that particular 
place which fortune had allotted to herself. 

She had never left it in the past, save for 
a few months’ enforced travel, whence she 
had returned with a secret sigh of relief to 
its cleanliness and order, proud to find that 
to all the new beauties that she had seen she 
still preferred the beauty that she knew best; 
and, excepting two duty visits that she paid 
every year, she never left it now. Why 
should she? She detested the Continent, 
she disliked staying in other people’s houses. 
and she scorned London and its amusements. 
She had a few old and trusted friends whom 
she was glad to see now and then, but even 
for their sake she would very rarely consent 
to sleep a night out of her own house. 
was genuinely glad that they should seek 
her, but she would certainly not go to seek 
them. And indeed a very few friends were 
enough for Miss Davidson. The county- 
folk called her exclusive, morose, unsociable ; 
and though she was kind enough and generous 
enough to the poor, there were those even of 
them who said that she had a softer word 
for her dog than for her neighbour, and that 
she would sooner see a child whipped than a 
horse. 

Anyhow, she was perfectly happy living 
alone—alone with her books and her news- 
paper, with the beasts and birds that were 
born and died in her stables and on her 
farm, with the walls and trees that had been 

er lifelong companions, and beyond which 
she had seen so many mornings and evenings 


brighten and fade. She lived alone, and 


She ° 


thanked Heaven that she shared her house 
with nobody, and had sold her precious free- 
dom to no man. 

The big black St. Bernard at her feet 
gave a lazy growl, and she looked up from 
her knitting. She was trying to understand 
a new and intricate fancy stitch from the 
very involved description in a Jady’s news- 
paper, and there was a frown upon her 
broad brow. But Noble had recalled her to 
the business of the moment, and she hastened 
to make the tea, for the kettle was boiling 
over. Miss Davidson never allowed her tea 
to be made for her, and was always sure that 
other people’s was “poisonous stuff” that had 
stood for hours upon the leaves. Noble, 
however, had not growled only because the 
kettle was bubbling ; a step was crossing the 
cobble-stones of the court within the house ; 
some one was coming to disturb his and his 
mistress’s privacy. 

Miss Davidson, too, glanced across the 
green sward to the little wooden bridge that 
crossed the moat on this side. But it was 
only the butler, and Noble laid his nose on 
his paws again. 

The man carried a tray that bore a tele- 
gram. Miss Davidson put on her glasses, 
which she had only laid down to make her 
tea, read the message, and said, ‘‘ There is no 
answer. Let the dogcart go to the station at 
once, and tell Jane to get the east room 
ready. Mr. Hugh will arrive by the 5.15.” 

The man bowed and stepped softly away 
again across the wide lawn, and Miss David- 
son poured out her tea. She poured it out 
and drank it in a sort of stately, severe way, 
without taking her ease in the least, setting 
down the teapot exactly in the centre of the 
tray, and the old Worcester cup, that was 
the only cup she could have drunk out of, 
precisely at the right distance from the pot. 

She had drunk her tea leisurely, and now 
she poured out another cupful; but when it 
was poured out she let it stand and sat, with 
her hands folded in the lap of her purple 
shot-silk, with the lappets of her lace cap 
fluttering faintly in the breeze, and even a 
stray curl or two of the crisp white hair that 
crowned her almost furrowless forehead, fol- 
lowing suit with unwonted temerity ; sat, 
erect and still, in her straight-backed chair 
—thinking. 

Behind her, from a-pond above, water 
trickled over an artificial rockery and fell 
into a little basin below, making a sweet, 
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monotonous sound that harmonized with the 
hum of bees buzzing busily over a tangle of 
old-fashioned flowers that filled the long bor- 
der above the grass bank, behind which a 
huge yew hedge divided pleasaunce and 
orchard. 

There was something like a smile upon her 
rather thin-lipped, handsome mouth, and her 
keen, blue eyes seemed slowly to soften with 
the thought that was in her. 

Alone? Was she really so alone, so proud 
of being alone in the world as she fancied ? 
Was there really nobody to whom her heart 
went out, as every human heart must go out 
to somebody—or die ? 

Yes, there was somebody, and that some- 
body was even a man—the man who was 
coming by the 5.15 train, but he was a 
young man, in fact a very young man, and 
her own sister’s son—Hugh Carruthers. 

His mother had been her only sister, her 
younger sister, had made an unfortunate 
marriage, and had died in giving birth to 
this, her only child. It would have beena 
hard heart, indeed, that could have left the 
boy to his fate. For though there was 
money enough saved out of his mother’s for- 
tune to send him to Eton and keep him in 
pocket money, after his father had squan- 
dered all that he could lay hands on and had 
drunk himself out of the world, the lad was 
kinless and almost friendless save for herself; 
and though hard she might be, Deborah 
Davidson was never unjust. 

She undertook her nephew, and he spent 
his holidays at the moated house, and had 
hampers from its kitchen and its orchard, 
but she showed him no indulgence; and if 
she had been asked, and had chosen to an- 


swer, she would have said she bore him no- 


affection. 

She had never forgiven his mother for 
having disgraced her sex by marrying; she 
had never forgiven his father for being the 
man she had married, and she had just cause 
enough to hate him for much misery that he 
had brought to her sister, and was always 
looking out for signs of the father’s self- 
indulgent nature in the son. 

But the boy, as if to make amends for his 
coming, was sweetness and brightness and 
frankness itself; no one could have hated 
him, and Aunt Deborah, though she made 
no outward sign of the change in her, gra- 
dually became no exception to the rule. She 
grew to look forward to the holidays instead 
of fearing them, and it was whispered among 
the servants that Master Hugh could get 
things out of the mistress that no one else 


dared suggest. He was “Mr. Hugh” now 
and at Cambridge instead of Eton, but every 
year that put a deeper shade upon his upper 
lip and added an inch to his fine stature made 
it the more evident that Miss Deborah had 
one weak spot in her heroic self-dependence 
and that Mr. Hugh knew where it was, { 

She little thought that anyone had guessed 
it, least of all that the lad had in part guessed 
it himself, but as she sat there, with her 
hands folded in her lap and let her cup of 
tea grow cold, her heart was growing warm 
at the thought that this home-coming was a 
real and final one, at the thought of this 
somebody who was going to share the loneli- 
ness and lighten the responsibilities that she 
had hitherto been so fond of bearing alone. 

There was only one thing that sometimes 
troubled her vaguely, and that was that if 
some day in the far future Hugh did not 
marry and have children the moated house 
would goto strangers. Thethought vexed her 
at such rare times as it occurred to her, but it 
was but on the dim horizon, for Hugh was a 
lad yet, and there would be plenty of time for 
him to perform that very disagreeable duty 
when she was dead and gone, and was not 
there to see. The idea that the day might 
come when the lad might desire matrimony 
for any other reason than the only one that 
had occurred to herself never crossed her 
mind ; all his energies both at school and at 
college had been devoted to athletics of one 
sort or another, and when he was not occu- 
pied in racing something or somebody, he 
was of that sweet, domestic disposition that 
had been easily contented with all she had 
had to offer him, and had never shown any 
predilection for the fascinations of the dan- 
gerous sex. Twenty years hence would be 
time enough to think of the duty of marriage, 
and by that time she would be in her grave. 
There was a little girl growing up at the 
Vicarage hard by who bid fair to blossom 
into just such a sensible, healthy woman as 
would suit the boy and bear him fine strong 
children. And then Miss Davidson would 
catch herself drawing a touching picture of 
her own deathbed, when she should instruct 
Hugh to marry Mary Vincent and becomes 
worthy supporter of their ancient race. 

But these thoughts did not trouble her on 
this particular afternoon, when she was I- 
deed greatly occupied in wondering what 
Hugh would say to the hunter she had pur- 
chased for him as a welcome, and which she 
had ordered should go to the station to meet 
him. 

The wheels of a trap sounded on the steep 





























road that led down to the house, and Miss 
Davidson roused herself, and, taking the cup 
of tea daintily between finger and thumb, 
proceeded to drink it with dignity, although 
it was stone cold. 

She was still drinking it when, round the 
corner, the cart drew up before the old stone 
gateway—Or, rather, before the narrow stone 
bridge that led across the moat to it—and 
from her seat beneath the cedar she could 
see Mr. Hugh leap from the high seat and 
give the reins to the groom. Still she did 
no more than set down her cup and flick 
a crumb from the purple shot-silk, though 
the lad was a full minute talking to the 
groom about the horse before he came round 
the moat on to the lawn. 

He was a tall, loose-limbed young fellow, 
and he strode leisurely across, and did 
not look forward at her, but took off his 
hat and ran his fingers through his dark 
curly hair to ease his hot brow. The St. 
Bernard leapt up and went towards him, 
wagging his tail. He stooped and caressed 
the dog, and as he did so he called out—in 
the deep voice peculiar to very young men— 
“Well, Aunt Deborah?” She would not 
for worlds have looked at him till he spoke, 
but now she met his bright eyes with a con- 
tent in her own that she could not keep out 
of them. 

“Well, Hugh,” she said. 
expect you quite so soon.” 

He laughed, not quite merrily, but plea- 
santly, and bent forward and kissed her ten- 
derly on the brow. A smile dawned in her 
keen eyes, but she extinguished it before it 
reached her lips as well as something that had 
seemed like a desire to return his embrace. 

“That isn’t a warm welcome,” laughed he, 
looking down at her affectionately, but with- 
out actually meeting her gaze. “I thought 
you'd say I was late, and I am behind time. 
Miss Mansfield was coming down by the same 
train to stay with the Redgraves. The wag- 
gonette was late meeting her, so I drove her 
a bit of the way.” 

Miss Davidson pursed her lips. ‘ That 
was very obliging of you,” said she, “but I 
wonder the girl accepted it. It was rather a 
forward thing to do.” 

The lad flushed a quick red and there was 
aretort upon his lips, but he suppressed it 
and said nothing; only there was a slight 
frown upon his clear young brow. 

“That would take you out of your way, 
—" said she. ‘‘I wonder you're not 

:” 


“We came a fine pace,” answered he. 


“We didn’t 
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“And, by the way, Aunt Deb, what’s that 
new horse we’ve got? It’s a splendid beast.” 

“T thought you’d want a hunter when you 
came home,” said she, quietly, “and this 
horse will go in harness as well. We needed 
an extra one for the dog-cart.” 

There was quite a perceptible pause before 
he said, in a low voice, “ You're a regular 
brick, Aunt Deb, and no mistake.” 

“ Will you have some tea?” said she ab- 
ruptly. “You look rather tired. I suppose 
you've been sitting up late at work.” 

He didn’t answer this last remark, but 
took the tea she handed him and began stir- 
ring it mechanically. 

“T thought of going abroad a little in the 
autumn,” said he presently : “ but I suppose 
I shall be back before the hunting begins.” 

The hand that held the cream-jug hung 
arrested in the air, and trembled a Jittle as 
Miss Davidson at last succeeded in replacing 
it on the tray, where she settled its position 
to a nicety. She said nothing. 

“] think it would do me good,” said Hugh, 
when the pause had lasted long enough. “I 
think it’s the sort of thing one ought to do— 
don't you ?” 

“T have not considered it from the point 
of view of duty,” said she, in a hard voice. 
“In fact, I have not considered it at all, 
Hugh. You have not consulted me about it, 
you know.” 

“Oh, of course I meant to consult you 
about it,” said he, affectionately. ‘In fact,” 
he added, laughing, “ how could I go if you 
didn’t approve of it? But my tutor advised 
me to do it, as well as—well—as well as 
other people ; and I know you always want 
me to do what’s good for me. It does a 
fellow good to get away from everything he 
knows sometimes, you know. I confess I 
don’t feel myself as if I could settle down in 
this old place just off-hand. I want a tho- 
rough change first.” 

She did not speak ; she could not. He had 
not been home half an hour, and all that he 
wanted was to get away from the old place 
and from everything that he had known! A 
faint purple flush crept slowly into her face, 
and her blue eyes grew hard and steely. 

“ We will think it over,” said she, coldly ; 
and then she changed the conversation ab- 
ruptly. ‘Is Miss Mansfield staying long at 
the Redgraves?” said she, pitching on the 
subject that was to .her of the most abso- 
lutely casual interest, for she had no thoughts 
for any other. 

She had taken up her knitting again and 
was trying to pick up the lost stitches, so 
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that she did not look at him. If she had 
she would have wondered why he flushed 
and ran his fingers through his brown curls 
again so nervously. 

“She generally stays about six weeks with 
her aunt, when she comes south, doesn’t 
she?” he answered evasively. “ But per- 
haps she may have to be back earlier this 
year, owing to her brother’s marriage.” 

* Marriage !” cried Miss Davidson. “ That 
boy is never going to be married ?” 

* Well, he’s nearly twenty-four, Aunt Deb. 
I don’t call that so preposterously young. I 
know a fellow who was married at twenty- 
one, and two more of the men in my college 
are going to marry within the year, as well 
as Jack Mansfield.” 

“More fools they,” declared Miss David- 
son, clicking her needles viciously. ‘ Mar- 
riage is often a necessary evil, of course, and 
in some cases, when entered into at a suit- 
able age and after long and mature considera- 
tion, I don’t say that it may not be wise and 
advantageous. But for babies to rush into 
it blindfold, just for a freak—well, they de- 
serve to be punished, and they will be.” 

Aunt Deborah spoke with all her usual 
energy. She had for the moment forgotten 
her personal grievance in her championship 
of this general grievance, with which she had 
at present, at all events, nothing personally 
to do. Her pet annoyance had restored the 
fire to her eye and the warmth to her voice, 
and she looked at Hugh emphatically—as 

she always looked at him—as she always 
looked at everybody when any opinion of 
hers seemed to be in question, inexorably 
imposing it on them. 

But Hugh’s face was turned away, and the 
back of his neck, where the little curls grew 
in a clear line along the brown skin, was not 
expressive. She was all the more taken 
aback when he said presently: “ That’s 
not everybody’s opinion. I have heard men 
say—men whom you could not despise—that 
an early marriage was a great safeguard for 
a young man.” 

Miss Davidson felt a shiver run through 
her. This was the first time in his life that 
he had ever seriously contradicted her. ‘I 
would not give much for the young man who 
required to fly to such a measure to keep 
him straight!” scoffed she. 

Hugh said nothing, and, after a minute or 
two, she asked in the same tone: “Is the 
sister going to be married, too? She'd be 
better fitted to it than the boy, anyway— 
shé’s old enough to know her own mind, at 
all events.” 
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Hugh still kept his head turned away, 
“T don’t know that Miss Mansfield is going 
to be married,” he said at last, in a low voice. 
“T believe she is going abroad soon after her 
brother’s wedding.” 

“Well, she’s wiser than I took her for,” 
grunted Miss Davidson. ‘It’s something, 
nowadays, to find anyone that has character 
enough to be satisfied with their own con- 
cerns and their own company, without sad- 
dling themselves with another person’s ups 
and downs, before they’ve cut their own 
wisdom-teeth. I declare, the nonsense young 
people talk about love nowadays is past: pa- 
tience. There were always plenty of fools in 
the world, no doubt, but they usen’t to be so 
proud of it in my time.” 

Hugh had been sitting with his head bent, 
kicking the dog gently with one foot ; now 
he leapt up impetuously, and ran his fingers 
through his curls as usual before he put on 
his hat again. 

“T think I'll go and have a look at the 
stables, Aunt Deb,” said he, quietly ; “and 
then, perhaps, I'll take a walk, but I'll be 
back in good time for dinner.” And he 
strode off across the lawn before she had 
time to answer him. 

Miss Davidson was not particularly quick 
of perception, but she knew very well that 
she had vexed him. 

In his boyhood he had sometimes up 
braided her with a joyous temerity that 
others smiled at, for her hard views and 
sweeping assertions, and she had even er 
joyed his daring, but he had neither laughed 
at her nor upbraided her now and she felt in- 
stinctively that there was something wrong. 

Yes, something wrong that had made him 
speak as he had done, even in his youthful 
thoughtlessness, of the home that she had 
hoped he loved as she loved it ; something 
wrong that made him express this sudden 
and most surprising desire to travel. Ab, 
something that was chilling her heart though 
she would not allow it, though she was fight 
ing valiantly against it—something that she 
dared not investigate. 

She sat awhile beside the disordered te 
table, and then she rose slowly and moved 4 
few steps forward on the lawn. She was 
not actually conscious of any motive for 
moving ; tea was over, and one might 4 
well go indoors, that was all; but uncom 
sciously she was restless, and though the 
bees hummed as placidly over the long 
border now that the sun was on the horizon 
as they had an hour ago when it was hot, 
she was no longer in harmony with them. 
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The summer was young and merry, and it 
made her feel old to-night as she had never 
felt before. The gardener on the walk above 
saw his mistress crossing the sward with all 
her usual stateliness, but Miss Davidson was 


. nevertheless not herself, and the proof of it 


was, first, that she omitted to find any fault 
with him ; secondly, that she had forgotten 
her knitting by the tea-tray. And if she 
walked stiffly it was not all with dignity ; it 
was because her heart was stiff—stiff and 
sore. For the first time in her life she was 
conscious of being at a disadvantage, of 
having been taken unawares and in the dark, 
of fighting against something that she did 
not understand and know. At present the 
sense of this irritated her more than any- 
thing else. She was disappointed, but she 
was even more angry. Hugh had shown 
that it was not the same pleasure to him to 
return to her as it had been to her to expect 
his return. He had, unconsciously no doubt, 
allowed her to see that there were other 
interests in life for him than those that he 
could share with her. He, who had drawn 
her out of her safe armour of self-dependence 
and had plunged her into the dangers of 
human affection—he had disappointed her 
and she resented it. Yes, she resented being 
made to suffer; and she resented it all the 
more because it wounded her pride to have 
to recognise how much she had enjoyed, and 
how much she had expected still to enjoy, 
from one whom she thought owed everything 
to her, and to whom she found she owed so 
much. She was angry, and in her bitterness 
against the selfishness of youth she forgot 
that there was another selfishness that might 
at least be its equal. 

She stopped in the courtyard to pick the 
faded blooms from the scarlet geraniums 
that stood massed under the grey arches that 
led up to the chapel. It was so much a habit 
with her that she did it almost unconsciously, 
but she glanced through the gateway across 
the moat at the same time and was somehow 
not soothed at the sight of Hugh striding 
along the high bank towards the woods with 
Noble following close at his heels. She did 
not want him, but it hurt her unreasonably 
to see that he was apparently not reflecting 
on the pain he had given her. She was just 
conscious of a childish feeling of vexation 
that the dog had followed the new-comer. 

She opened a heavy oak door in the grey 
stone wall that a large white clematis ten- 
derly adorned, and passed into the library. 

It was a long, low, wainscotted room, full 
of books ; three deep windows looked on to 
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the moat, and above the high window seats- 
the sunset was deepening and darkening 
behind the pond and the Scotch firs. 

Miss Davidson approached the chimney- 
piece, and stood a moment before the mirror 
smoothing her crisp white hair mechanically 
upon her temples. The sense of disappoint- 
ment was like lead upon her, and close be- 
hind it there was a vague fear of worse to 
come that turned her almost sick. 

The door opened ; the butler entered with 
his usual noiseless tread, and asked softly if 
he should bring the lamps. 

“You can bring them to the drawing- 
room to-night,” said the mistress, “and if 
you can see Mr. Hugh anywhere tell him 
that dinner is at 7.30 instead of at 8 
o'clock.” 

“Mr. Hugh has gone out, ma’am,” said 
the man. “I saw him going up the lane just 
now with Miss Mansfield.” 

Miss Davidson glanced sharply at the man 
and then looked away, and wished she had 
not glanced at him. 

James was an old servant and had known 
Hugh ever since he first appeared at the 
moated house—a little awkward, mischievous, 
and yet lovable schoolboy—and he could 
not for the life of him keep a twinkle out of 
his eye, though he knew that it was out of 
order. 

“T am perfectly aware that Mr. Hugh has- 
gone for a walk,” said Miss Davidson, loftily. 
“He will probably come in at 7.30, but 
whether he does or no you can serve dinner 
at the proper time. You can go.” 

The man bowed and went out, and she 
stepped up into the window seat and stood 
looking out at the twilight. 

Miss Mansfield! Of course! Why had 
she never guessed it? It flashed upon her 
in a moment as a thing quite familiar, and 
yet she had never dreamed of it. That was 
why he had been so strange, so disappointing 
in his greeting to her! He had a confessiom 
to make and he had not dared to make it- 
No wonder he had not dared to make it; ne 
wonder he had not been himself! It was am 
unpardonable piece of selfish folly, and he 
would have been worse than she meant to 
think him yet if he had not been ashamed of 
it. Apart from the ingratitude, from the 
egotism of it, it showed a poor, weak, com- 
monplace character that must needs do as 
everybody else did and had no self-sufficiency 
or backbone. 

But was she not jumping too quickly to 
conclusions? Was she not thinking ill of 
her boy on too slight proof? He had knowm 
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‘Maud Mansfield ever since he first went to 
Eton. Every year the girl had come to stay 
with her aunt at Plackley, and she had never 
even supposed that he saw anything of her. 
She herself was not intimate with the family 
—she was intimate with none of the neigh- 
bours—and there had been no opportunity. 
It was true that the girl’s brother had been 
Hugh’s friend both at school and at college, 
and that he had been down to their Yorkshire 
home several times; she was sorry now she 
had not opposed the visits, but after all they 
were small grounds for her supposition. He 
‘was so young, and Maud Mansfield was older 
than he was—yes, she must be some two 
years or more older. It was impossible ! 

And yet, as she said it, she knew that it 
was not impossible. She knew by some 
terrible instinct that it was so. 

She remembered now how eager he had 
always been for those visits, and even how 
he had plainly told her that he intended to 
be more sociable towards the neighbours 
than she had been, and how she had at first 
been angry and had then told herself that 
perhaps it was as well the boy should do 
her civilities for her. How little she guessed 
why he had chosen the Redgraves to begin 
upon! And she recalled his awkwardness 


just now when he had mentioned driving the 


girl home, and even more his vexation at 
her scorn of that young fellow’s early mar- 
riage. She had wondered at his new desire 
for travel, and had been hurt that he should 
‘want to leave her and the house that would 
be his to see new places in which he had no 
belongings or associations. Now it flashed 
.across her that if he wanted to travel it was 
because this girl was going to travel, and that 
no doubt they had arranged to go to the 
‘same place. 

Her heart boiled within her, not only to 
think of how she was supplanted but also of 
how she had been tricked! It served her 
right for trusting him, for supposing there 
‘was better stuff in him than was in other 
youngsters, or that he would be able to 
settle down to the duties of the position she 
had given him and to the companionship of 
an old woman who had made him what he 
was, to the exclusion of this silly love- 
making that was the bane of mankind ! 

Well, he had disappointed her; he was 
not the Hugh that she had fancied him, but 
She would not for that reason let him cut his 
own throat. She would save him, and though 
she could never feel towards him again as she 
had done nor look to him as the only desir- 
able companion of her old age, she would not 
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suffer him to make a fool of himself and 
spoil his whole life : she would prevent the 
match. 

She would try advice first and object to it 
on the score of his youth and of the dis. 
crepancy of age, and if that failed she would 
resort to force ; she would refuse them not 
only a home, which they would expect, but 
even the most moderate income to set up a 
house upon. Hugh should starve sooner 
than marry, or rather if he dared to marry 
he should starve. 

Miss Davidson had stood all this time in 
the raised window-seat that overlooked the 
moat. She had looked fixedly across it to 
the pond beyond the road, but it was not 
because she had noted the golden light that 
flecked it between the fir-trees, nor was she 
aware now that the sun had set and that the 
twilight was falling fast. She had seen 
nothing but the darkness of her own soul, 
and if there was a gleam of light upon that 
now it was not the soothing light of the 
gloaming but rather a fierce ray from a 
stormy sun-setting that gave no promise of 
peace. 

She had resolved on a course of action, 
and she was going to put it in practice at 
once. She no longer paused to ask herself 
whether she understood the case—she was 
confident and determined. 

The gong sounded for dressing and she 
obeyed its summons with even more than 
her usual punctuality, for it brought her 
nearer to theinterview that she was preparing 
to have with Hugh. But as she passed 
through the hall she remembered the knit- 
ting that she had forgotten on the lawn, and 
true to her infallible sense of order, went 
forth to recover it. The courtyard was 
empty and silent, and without it, through 
the heavy old gateway, the evening sky was 
still full of glory beyond the dark waters of 
the moat. 

Miss Davidson had seen it look just the 
same many and many a time before, but to 
night the grey walls of the quadrangle, the 
stately tower above the gate, the pine that 
hung its dark plume above the richly mul 
lioned Tudor windows in the corner—all 
impressed her suddenly and strongly with 
their quiet solemnity and struck her witha 
sense of sober endurance and of exquisite 
peace. Unconsciously the gentle influence 
penetrated her jarring and weary nerves, and 
the great silence of the world lay a soft 
covering upon her own violent emotions. 
She stopped under the arches where the twr 
light was deepest—stopped as though listen 
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ing, but she could not have told for what. 
Slowly a memory from far away seemed to 
come back to her; it was from so far away 
that it brought back none of the sensations 
that it had once inspired, but she saw it as 
a picture framed in a frame of many more 
recent and more vivacious experiences. And 
it was herself that she saw in that picture— 
herself thirty years ago. She was a young 
girl in a plain white muslin gown and a large 
garden sun-bonnet, and she stood just where 
she stood now, picking the scarlet geraniums 
asshe had picked them an hour ago. But 
there was someone at her side—a young man 
not much older than Hugh was now, and he 
was asking her for one of the blossoms that 
she held in her hand. She could not remem- 
ber just what she had answered, only she 
remembered that she had been too proud, too 
shy, too self-sufficient to take or even to see 
what might have been hers ; the moment had 
passed and there had not been another like 
it. She could not remember that she had 
ever made herself unhappy over it; she had 
never been bitter on the score of her spinster- 
hood, and the day had come when she had 
grown proud of being able to say that she 
had always lived happily without love. But 
as she looked to-night upon that old pic- 
ture she knew that that saying of hers had 
not been a true saying, and that she had 
never lived happily without love. She knew 
—as by a sudden revelation—all that she had 
denied herself in her foolishness those thirty 
years ago, and that her life had not been 
complete but barren until Hugh had come 
into it to make her forget herself for him. 
Yet all these years she had forgotten to be 
thankful that he had come to her, that she 
had not been denied all the joys of loving 
because she had cut herself off from the joys 
of motherhood! Yes, she had forgotten to 
be thankful, she had forgotten to acknow- 
ledge the debt she owed the boy! It was 
true she had done much for him, but had she 
done more than he had done for her? had 
she done so much that she must needs expect 
him to sacrifice that for which she would 
perhaps have been the better? She had said 
that he was selfish—was it he who was most 
selfish ? 

She shuddered a little and shook herself. 
The red of the afterglow was fading quietly 
out of the sky ; it was nearly dark. What 
had she been dreaming about all this time ? 
She drew her shawl around her and crossed 
the bridge quickly on to the lawn ; her knit- 
ting was on the table under the trees. 

But as she hastened two figures came out 
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of the wood by the sleepy pond and crossed 
the evening sky, their arms entwined and 
their faces turned towards one another. Her 
heart stood still; but they came on slowly, 
looking neither to the right nor the left, until! 
they stood under the spreading arms of the 
great cedar where the twilight was most 
solemn and most tender. The girl’s dress 
was white and whiter for the uncertain light, 
as she pressed herself against the tall, dark 
figure ; and Aunt Deborah could feel, rather 
than see, that her fair head rested lovingly 
upon the broad shoulder. Her limbs re- 
fused to move and her tongue was dry, and 
as she stood there fascinated she saw, in the 
kindly darkness, her boy take the face of his 
love in both his hands and kiss it passion- 
ately on the lips. Then she hid her own 
face in her hands and fled down the path. 
That night, when the summer stars shone 
softly into the moat, Aunt Deborah sat at. 
her window and looked into the old quad- 
rangle. She could not sleep, but it was not 
because she was unhappy; it was because 
she had so much to think about. All the 
panorama of her life lay there before her, 
with a new light upon it that had never 
illumined it till now. And she was glad that 
she had surprised these lovers, glad even of 
the shame that had overpowered her as she 
had seen that passionate kiss, for the know- 
ledge of that deep and pure young love had 
fanned the spark of light that had begun to 
glimmer upon her horizon and had come— 
as a flash of lightning—to reveal to her 
what before she had denied could be. Nar- 
row she had been and selfish, but she was 
genuinely glad of the fate that had saved 
her from the last, worst selfishness of all. 
And as she sat there her own disturbing per- 
sonality faded for the time being out of her 
vision, and she saw a world far fairer than 
the only one she had known till now—a 
world in which Hugh’s real happiness was. 
her chief care, and in which Hugh’s wife and 
children should hold a sweet and sacred 
place. Yes, they had settled it all together 
in an interview very different to the one she 
had planned two hours ago, and now, as she 
mused through the silent night, she could - 
hear—in fancy—the patter of little feet down 
the long, gloomy passages, the sweet ripple 
of young voices and young laughter echoing 
through the vaulted roof of the big dining- 
hall. She could foresee a peaceful evening 
to this new day that was just dawning, and 
she laid her head on her pillow with the 
sense of a new happiness that she had never 
dreamed of before. ; 





THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST ON CHARACTER, 
Short Sunday Readings for August. 
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FIRST SUNDAY. 
THE MAN AND THE OBSTACLE. 
wa we measure power by the character 
of the obstacles which it overcomes 
INn3} we ought to give the highest place 
to moral power. Forces of other 
kinds, whether physical or intellectual, can 
never win so high or so exalted a victory as 
can that moral influence which brings the 
whole character of man under its sway. St. 
Paul said that he had rather speak ten words 
that could be understood than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue. The reason 
was simple: he would rather persuade than 
astonish men; it was a more noble thing 
to sway their hearts than to astonish and 
bewilder their ears. This is the reason why 
to all right judging people the feats of a Sam- 
-son or a Hercules, and the victories of an 
Alexander and a Cesar, must rank immeasur- 
.ably below the conquests of the apostle, the 
missionary, and the philanthropist. This is 
‘the reason why to many our Lord’s greatest 
work is not seen in commanding the sea 
or in feeding the multitude, but in swaying 
the spirits of men, and feeding that soul- 
‘hunger which righteousness and love alone 
can appease. In these moral victories of our 
Lord we see the depth and significance of His 
ower. He shows Himself master of the 
earts of men. In the case of Matthew He 
wanquishes the subtle and tenacious power 
of avarice. In the case of Nicodemus He 
‘triumphs over doubt and fear. In the case 
of Nathanael He conquers prejudice. 

It has, indeed, been said that the words 
of Nathanael, “Can any good come out 
of Nazareth?” have been misunderstood, 
and that they imply no prejudice against 
Nazareth. I do not think that such a gloss 
will be generally accepted. The prejudice 
against Nazareth lingered long. ‘To speak 
of the Christians as Nazarenes was to hold 
them up to contempt. The Talmudists call 
the Lord “Hannozeri,” or “Ben Nezar.” 
The Arabs call the Christians “ En-Nuzara” 
to this day. The question of Nathanael 
seems to embody the prejudice, and to em- 
body it with the matter-of-course air which 
local and accepted opinion only could adopt. 
Nathanael sees in the very name of Nazareth 
a reason against Philip's news. ‘ We have 
found Him of whom Moses and the Prophets 


did write . . . Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph. And Nathanael said unto him, Can 
there any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 

We may, then, fairly treat the difficulties 
of Nathanael as the difficulties of prejudice, 
The obstacle to be encountered by the power 
and influence of Christ is the obstacle of that 
wide-spread, difficult, and obstinate attitude 
of mind, which arises from the habit of pre- 
determining, in deference to some mistaken 
conviction or unreasoning feelings, questions 
which pre-eminently demand dispassionate 
and conscientious consideration. 

I. It will be well to consider the strength 
of this obstacle. 

We may, without injustice, speak of pre- 
judice as a great and universal force. When 
Bacon spoke of the idola which hindered men 
in reaching truth, he was describing the 
variety of the powers of prejudice. When 
Herbert Spencer delineates the different kinds 
of bias which operate in men’s minds, he is but 
telling us that prejudices, arising from mental 
habit or social or local surroundings, sway 
men’s powers of reasoning and make difficult 
the reception of new views. 

Of the strength of this many-sided powerwe 
have abundant examples in the history of the 
past. Never was there a new invention, anew 
departure in art, an original effort for social 
advance or religious progress, which did not 
encounter the dead, dull weight of the oppo- 
sition of general prejudice. Machinery is 
invented to lessen the expenditure of human 
effort in labour. Prejudice raises riot against 
the invention, and the machines are flung 
into the flames. Sir Joshua Reynolds makes 
a step against the unnatural conventional art 
of his day. Prejudice raises against him the 
frowns of men and the discouragement of 
the averted countenances of wealthy patrons. 
Wordsworth will sing as nature bids him 
sing. Prejudice will pelt him with hostile 
and wnappreciative criticism. 

Let a man seek to promote social advance; 
let him preach the blessings of fresh air and 
fresh water—prejudice will persuade society 
that he is a faddist. Prejudice, entrenched 
behind the strong fortress of monetary 
interests, will bid the world hoot, deride, and 
resist the noble men who seek, with Wilber- 
force and Clarkson, to mitigate the miseries 
of the middle passage, and to set free the 
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slaves. The simplest and most obvious social 
improvements have had to fight their way 
against this myriad-handed, myriad-tongued 
foe of all upward movements. 

In the sphere of religion, prejudice has 
been strong, and strong with an intensity 
which has become proverbial. Theological 
prejudice has played havoc with the hearts 
of men. It has transformed gentle and loving 
spirits into fierce and relentless partisans. 
The man who in other moments wrote hymns 
which breathed of meekness and love, dips 
his pen in gall when he writes against some 
theological opponent. The man who would 
not harm a fly is ready, at the bidding of 
controversial prejudice, to hand over to a 
cruel death the men who have differed with 
him on some point of speculative divinity. 
Once let the apostles speak, and prejudice 
will declare them pestilent fellows, and hale 
them to prison and to death. Origen must 
be traduced, Athanasius must be slandered, 
Wycliffe must be threatened, Déllinger pur- 
sued with rancour, Maurice thrust from his 
chair. He who would improve the conditions 
of life, ameliorate the lot of his fellows, pro- 
mote peace and good-will among men, must 
be prepared to enter into conflict with pre- 
judice, the octopus which dwells in the deep 
sea of ignorance and indolence. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
CAUSES WHICH STRENGTHENED THE OBSTACLE. 


Il. Ir this power of prejudice is thus 
generally strong, it hada special force among 
the Jews of our Lord’s day. Everything had 
combined to deepen and strengthen its hold 
upon the people. National and religious 
influences combined to increase its power. 
Religion had been reduced to a system of 
rules, and wherever this is the case prejudice 
grows strong. Every custom, however infini- 
tesimal the matter may be, is exalted to the 
dignity of a sacred and divinely-authorised 
principle. Principles which are the raison 
@étre of rules having disappeared, rules take 
their place, and all are deemed equally im- 
portant, equally divine. The whole field of 
life is covered. An inadvertence may be a 
blasphemy, and the violation of some petty 
precept may be a sin against a divine order. 
The differences of personal feeling and here- 
ditary characteristic are forgotten. What is 
Wrong in one man cannot be right in another. 
All are in one lot. All life is under one 
régime, All light and shade disappear. One 
fierce sun pours its hot beams down upon a 
level land. The sweet varieties of tempera- 
ment, feeling, and character, which produce 


happy varieties of growth and beauty, are 
ignored. Prejudice rains its rules down upon 
all alike. The rules, in their turn, give back 
new strength to the ruling power of pre- 
judice. The Jewish people of the day were 
thus tied and bound in a religion of rules. 

With these national prepossessions blended ; 
local prejudices grew into principles. Truths 
lost their moral force by being made mechani- 
cal and geographical. Jerusalem was the 
place where men ought to worship. The 
ideal was lost: the literalist triumphed. God’s 
voice could not speak freely in His kingdom. 
God’s breath could not breathe where it 
listed. It was a fixed idea that some districts 
of God’s dear world were excluded from His 
smile and the power of His presence. “Search 
and look; for out of Galilee arises no prophet.” 
Prejudice held victorious sway in the hearts 
of the men of Christ’s day. Prejudice, strong 
everywhere, had special means for ruling with 
an iron sceptre. These national and religious 
prejudices must have made themselves felt in 
Nathanael. His words give utterance to 
them. The objection is quick on his lips— 
“Can any good come out of Nazareth ?” 

III. In what soil has this prejudice taken its 
roots? Is the soil of a character to favour 
its growth ? 

We know something of the character of 


Nathanael. He is a man guileless and devout. 


He is simple and earnest. He seeks the 
shelter of the fig-tree for his prayers. He is 
a sincere and piousman. These are pleasant 
and attractive characteristics ; they are fea- 
tures which may be of inestimable service to 
one who is enlisted in any good cause. But 
they do not of themselves tend to banish 
prejudice. On the contrary, there are some 
elements in them which tend to strengthen 
it. Let no man marvel that our very virtues 
may be the means by which our preju- 
dices grow. Sincerity is an excellent virtue, 
but sincerity has often added fresh and fatal 
zest to the persecuting spirit. A guileless 
man is the very man who may hug his pre- 
judice the closer precisely because he is guile- 
less. A man of guile has no strong convic- 
tions ; it would not answer his réle to be 
greatly in earnest ; he must be prepared to 
shift his ground as occasion arises; but 
guilelessness and sincerity cling to their con- 
victions, and thus are in danger of giving 
greater tenacity to the power of prejudice. 
Sincere - minded men are often obstinate. 
Devout minds are often timid ; and timidity 
has a strong and tenacious hold upon its pre- 
possessions ; it fears change and it has a pre- 
judice in favour of what is old and accepted. 
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Thus the very character of Nathanael 
probably gave to the national and religious 
prejudice, which he shared with others, an 
exceptional power derived from the virtues 
which it embraced. 

Thus prejudice was the obstacle which our 
Lord had to encounter in his case. Prejudice, 
_ that great and universal force, strong in a 
Jewish mind, and increased in strength in a 
character whose virtues were guilelessness 
and sincerity. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
THE POWER AND METHOD OF CHRIST. 


I. Our Lord’s victory over Nathanael is as 
in other cases complete. We can see this by 
contrast. The man who doubts whether any 
good can come out of Nazareth recognises in 
Jesus the prophet of Nazareth of Galilee one 
who was Rabbi, Son of God and King of 
Israel. “Can any good come out of Naza- 
reth ?” is his first utterance. ‘‘ Rabbi, Thou 
art the Son of God; Thou art the King of 
Israel,” is his declaration after he has met, 
seen, and conversed with our Lord. 

It is well to keep in mind what these titles 
meant to the Jew. They were not mere idle 
and complimentary utterances ; they carried 
a rich and recognised significance. Nathanael 
recognises in our Lord one who, though not 
a Scribe or a Pharisee, is rightly greeted as 
Master and Teacher. Though He was un- 
trained in the schools without whose im- 
primatur a man’s teaching was doubted, 
yet Nathanael acknowledges that He is en- 
titled to be hailed as Rabbi. But to Natha- 
nael He is more; He is Son of God. He 
comes with claims greater than those of 
earth, and Nathanael recognises the claim, 
“Thou art the Son of God.” He is the one to 
whom all Israel may render homage. “Thou 
art the King of Israel, the true and un- 
doubted Messiah, divinely sent and divinely 
anointed, to rule over Israel.” 

It is a great step when any soul can thus 
leave all its presumptions and difficulties be- 
hind and step into the presence of one whom 
it can recognise as the fulfilment of its dreams 
and the satisfaction of its desires. We may 
speak of the value of independence, and its 
value is great and its cultivation is needful 
for the maturing of the human spirit ; but in 
its seeking for independence the soul is truly 
seeking also for that on which it can rest 
without the sacrifice of that which is greater 
than mere comfort, its moral and spiritual 
integrity. The great problem for earnest 
souls is often the solution of the question 
how to find the rest which can satisfy while 


maintaining its own inward uprightness. All 
the moral forces, all the better nature, as we 
say, must be reconciled, or peace and rest is 
impossible. But whoever comes with power 
to reconcile these and to bestow the gift of 
love, is acknowledged as rightful lord of the 
soul. The spirit bows at once in homage to 
its king. Thus Nathanael gave his allegiance 
to our Lord. His spirit had found its king, 
its teacher, its divine satisfaction. So com- 
plete was the victory expressed in his de- 
claration of homage —‘“ Rabbi, Thou art the 
Son of God ; Thou art the King of Israel.” 

When so complete and true a victory is ac- 
complished we are curious about the methods 
by which it has been achieved. But the 
methods of Jesus Christ are not as the 
methods of men. In all His work He shows 
the homage of His life and heart to the 
eternal order of righteousness. No victory 
is worth having, no victory is a true one 
which is not won in harmony with the ever- 
lasting laws of right and truth. 

What, then, was the method of our Lord? 
There is no employment of mere force. A 
conquest so achieved was a conquest He 
would have disdained as a victory which left 
humiliation at the door of the conqueror. 
Not such is Christ’s method. He rather wins 
by the revelation of the man to himself. 
He only can reign in the heart who finds a 
way through the labyrinth by which every 
human heart is surrounded ; and though men 
are in one sense all alike, and all have about. 
them an intricate maze through which we must. 
pass to reach the heart, yet the pathways in 
the maze are not alike in all. We may know 
our way to the heart’ of some. Few pos- 
sess the master-key which can unlock the 
hearts of all. But Christ, in the variety of 
His methods and the completeness of His 
victory, shows a mastery over the intricate: 
ways of the hearts of men ; and what seemed 
impossible to men, appears to be a simple 
and natural action on His part. He, like the 
Good Shepherd, enters by the door, and the: 
sheep hear His voice, and they know His. 
voice and they follow Him. 

II. The first thing which strikes us about. 
Christ’s method of dealing with Nathanael is 
the wonderful unity of idea which is expressed 
in Christ’s words. There is one topic which is 
uppermost. The key-note of all that our Lord 
says is the thought of Jacob who became 
Israel. Let us keep in mind the story of the 
patriarch and we shall see that the allusions 
to the story fill the words of our Lord. The 
first greeting of Nathanael carries us back to 
the guileful Jacob who sought to win his 
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birthright by subtlety. The contrast which is 
expressed in Christ’s words call to mind the 
Old Testament story. ‘Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile.” No subtle sup- 
planter is here, but one who bears rightly 
the name which Jacob won in conflict and 
prayer. The thought moves at once to the 
ford of Jabok, and we see the patriarch 
wrestling with the unknown traveller, and 
refusing to part with him till the blessing is 
‘won; we call to mind the struggle of Jacob 
‘when he sought to know the name of his 
mysterious adversary. The long night of 


solitary prayer rises before our minds. The 


blessing which comes in answer to it is the 
‘blessing of a revelation of the divine pre- 
sence and of a changed nature. But others 
have prayed and sought God’s face as Jacob 
did. Beneath the fig-tree Natbanael’s soul 
had been poured forth in prayer. In com- 
mon with others, he longed for some fuller 
revelation of God. Messages which spoke 
of God’s nearer presence had been given to 
Israel. The prophet of fire had proclaimed 
the way of the Lord. Hints, speculations, and 
hopes were rife ; the souls of devout and holy 
men were stirred; they knew not quite what 
to think, but they had their help in prayer; 
in secret places and in shadowed spots they 
had wrestled in prayer for light, for some 
glimpse of the face of the Messiah and the 
messenger of God. Under the fig-tree Natha- 
nael had prayed with hope strong within his 
heart. Would Heaven open, and would the 
light of God be seen? Would angels meet 
him on the path of life and bring an answer 
to his heart's desire? Or was his lot cast in 
times when God was no longer near to His 
people as He had been of old ? 

Were thoughts such as these in his mind 
as he knelt beneath the fig-tree? If so, did 
he cast longing glances backward and yearn 
for those days when the God of Israel had 
appeared to His saints of old? Was it so 
that his thoughts went back to the story of 
the patriarch, who found Heaven open as he 
slept on the bare hillside? Or did he call 
to mind the night of the patriarch’s struggle 
when he wrestled in importunate prayer, and 
saw at last the face of God and lived? It 
may have been that this was the direction of 
his thoughts, and at least our Lord’s words 
suggest that Nathanael was one who had 
longed to see the vision of God, and who had 
sought God’s face as Jacob had. And what 
Is the message Christ gives to such an one ? 
We have but to recall Christ’s words. “ Be- 
hold,” such was His greeting to Nathanael, 
“an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” 


And then when Nathanael asked in surprise, 
“Whence knowest thou me?” Christ an- 
swered, “ Before that Philip called thee, 
when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw 
thee ;” not the words only, but the voice 
and the tones of love carried their message to 
Nathanael’s soul. The meaning is clear, and 
the message carries the authentication and 
claim of love. His prayers and desires are 
known and understood. He had thought of 
himself as alone, struggling in prayer and sur- 
rounded by perplexity, living in an age when 
God seemed far off, and when there was no 
open vision for the sons of men. But, lo! there 
has been One near at hand who has known 
and understood. Like Jacob, he had deemed 
that he was an exile from the revelation of 
God and the ministry of His love; but, lo! 
like Jacob too he awakes, and finds that the 
divine light is near. ‘This is none other 
than the house of God and this the gate of 
Heaven.” 

Christ speaks, and the sense of the pro- 
tecting and watchful love of God is felt and 
realised by Nathanael. It was the revelation 
of One who had seen and known the thoughts 
and desires of his soul. It is the voice of 
One who dissolves prejudice by pouring out 
truths in harmony with the secret thoughts 
of Nathanael’s heart. And yet it is not the 
revelation of a set of truths which wins him. 
It is the reveiation of One who is truth, and 
who shows Himself to have the right to take 
posséssion of the soul. He gains the worship 
of the heart by showing that He is lord of 
it. He shows that He understood the move- 
ments of the inward spirit, and that as He 
understood so He could love, feel for, and 
guide the soul. He gave voice to the man’s 
own desires. He revealed Nathanael to 
himself. But He did more. He came as the 
satisfaction of his desires, as the one for 
whom men yearn and on whom they can 
rest as the loving and the understanding 
one, and the rightful king. And thus He 
also revealed Himself to Nathanael. He 
won the victory, not by controverting by 
argument but by converting by iove. This 
was Christ’s method. He banished prejudice 
by the revelation of Himself as the truth 
and the realisation of men’s highest aims, 
and the living friend of their spirits. When 
He was seen and known, prejudice vanished 
as darkness at the dawn. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
THE MORAL OF THE VICTORY. 


Ir is thus as victor over prejudice that 
Christ appears in the case of Nathanael, 
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Centuries have passed, but men are the 
same ; and prejudice holds sway at this hour 
notwithstanding the warnings of history and 
the disastrous examples of its fatal power in 
the experience of the ages. Still men decide 
questions by prepossessions, by local or sen- 
timental antipathies. Good for them lies 
only here and there; and there are some 
places, people, countries, and societies, out of 
which no good can come. The prejudice 
against Christianity, because of its birttiplace, 
has not disappeared. It is still a difficulty 
to men to understand why out of Judea 
should come the moral Ruler of the nations 
and the spiritual King of men. It is still a 
problem and s‘umbling-block to some that 
Christ should ciaim to achieve what science 
cannot accomplish. It is needless to point 
out the cases in which this question is still 
asked, “Can any good come out of Naza- 
reth ?” 

And often as the question is asked, the 
answer of faith is the right one, “ Come and 
see.” It is the answer of good sense; and 
true faith is always possessed of a certain 
wholesomeness of understanding which de- 
clines to coerce men. It seeks rather to 
convince than to compel ; it desires a free 
field ; it invites investigation. Its answer is, 
“Come and see.” 

Christianity cries to the hesitating world, 
“Come and see.” The things which human 
hope has despaired of, have been achieved by 
the moral and spiritual power of Christ. In 
every nation, and under every sky, Christ 
has been acclaimed as Lord. ‘The power of 
His presence has been felt where the wild 
tribes look with wonder upon the great 
Pacific Ocean, where mighty rivers roll past 
the unexplored darkness of the primeval 
forests of Africa, and beneath the sultry 
skies and giant mountains of India. From 
every race and every continent there comes 
back this answering challenge, “Come and 
see.” “Come and see” that men have 
grown better and nobler, that habits have 
Improved, manners have been elevated, 
hearts regenerated, and lives converted. 
“Come and see” how prejudices the most 
rooted, and supported by customs the most 
demoralizing and by beliefs the most de- 
grading, have melted away before the reve- 
lation of what Christ is in Himself, and what 
He is to the hearts of men. 

“Come and see.” Bring yourself face to 
face with Christ Himself. Try to under- 
stand His words and His character. You 
will realise that you have never been outside 
of divine watchfulness and love. You will 
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realise that even in the dullest hour, when 
you have lifted lame hands towards Heaven 
and deemed that you were praying fruitless 
prayers to an unanswering Heaven, your 
thoughts were known and your desires under- 
stood, and that, whether Heaven answered 
or seemed to answer not, you were yet 
within the grasp of the Eternal One, which 
never wearies and never forgets. You will 
realise how Christ is of Himself life and 
revelation to men. His life will be seen to 
be the best life. Just what He is in Him- 
self, in His character and action, will be 
sufficient guide in life. He, in His own 
self-revealing, will be your teacher. From 
His character will shine the light which is 
most truly divine—the light of goodness, 
purity, lovingness, and truth. He will take 
possession of the heart; none other, no 
lesser or meaner one, shall be your king— 
the monarch of your soul and the king of all 
that is good and guileless. The loneliness of 
life—and who does not know the inward 
solitude which is so awful to bear !—the 
loneliness of life will pass away. Angels will 
always be on the path of life; for there will 
always be need to relieve and sorrow to 
soothe, and in the needy and in the sorrowful 
God’s angels and messengers may be met 
with. For to whomsoever Christ is known, 
to him the Heavens are always open; and 
such an one sees, among all the changes of 
life, the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing upon the Son of Man. 

And such a man must needs pass out of 
the stage of discipleship. He who has seen 
these things is content, indeed, to be a learner 
always; but he is not content only to 
learn. He has seen the things of God in his 
own life; he must teach and he must tell 
them. The meek and _ guileless disciple 
becomes in time the teacher and the apostle 
—Nathanael, the guileless Israelite, becomes 
Bartholomew the Apostle. He has seen, and 
he must testify what he has seen. Christ's 
victory does not merely banish prejudice 
and change hesitation into discipleship ; He 
turns prejudice into conviction and conviction 
into enthusiasm. He takes the qualities 
which might have remained the colourless 
qualities of a weak and passive devoutness, 
and infuses into them active energy and 
apostolic devotion ; and in the love of God 
and the love of men which His followers 
display, He reveals His power of binding 
them to Himself in loyal allegiance, as to the 
King who is enthroned in their hearts, and 
to whose service they have consecrated their 
lives. 









CHAPTER XXVIII. 


* Beloved ! let us love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work! 
And both commended for the sake of each, 
By all true Workers and true Lovers born.” 


N the morning of Saturday, the 5th 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG.* 


By EDNA LYALL, 
Avrnor or ‘‘Donovay,’’ ‘* We Two,” ‘‘Kyicut-Errant,” “A Harpy Norseman,”’ Ere. 


E. B. Brown1nc. 


August, the little wedding-party had officer had seen 


just assembled 
in the with- 
drawing-room, 
and were 
about to cross 
over to the 
Cathedral, 
when Christo- 
pher Bennett 
received an 
urgent mes- 
sage from Al- 
derman Pury, 
begging him 
to repair in- 
stantly to the 
house where 
the Common 
Council was 
held, as intel- 
ligence had 
been brought 
during the 
previous night 
that the King 
intended to 
march at once 
upon Glouces- 
ter. All looked 
compassion- 
ately at the 
bride and 
bridegroom, 
but they 
having tho- 
roughly pre- 
pared before- 
hand for the 
worst, were 
less moved 
than the 
others. 


“Must you indeed go ?” asked Clemency. 
“The service will be but short.” 
Faith turned away to hide her tears, while 

















*“ Not strong enough!” he said. 





might be postponed for an hour, his kindly 
eyes travelling with some little anxiety to 
his old pupil, who certainly looked as little 
like a Glenn as could well be. The 
hollow cheeks alternately pale and flushed, 
the eyes looking unnaturally large and 
bright, told plainly that Waller’s young 
active service. He had, 


moreover, 
insisted on 
retaining the 
mourning 
badge which 
he had put 
on at the time 
of Hampden’s 
death, and 
Clemency, in 
her quiet grey 
velvet gown 
and hood, 
wore nothing 
more festive 
than a cluster 
of York and 
Lancaster 
roses, that 
Joscelyn had 
picked for her 
in the garden 
the evening 
before, for 
reasons which 
they alone 
understood. 
To pass the 
time till her 
husband’s_ re- 
turn Faith 
suggested that 
Joscelyn and 
Clemency 
should show 
the Cathedral 
to Mr. Which- 
cote; for even 
the Puritans 
of Gloucester 
had the good 
sense to be 


proud of the noble building that had so 
long been the glory of their city, and it 
was well known that the Vicar of North 


Whichcote suggested that the ceremony Cadbury had an unusual love for the beauti- 
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Centuries have passed, but men are the 
same ; and prejudice holds sway at this hour 
notwithstanding the warnings of history and 
the disastrous examples of its fatal power in 
the experience of the ages. Still men decide 
questions by prepossessions, by local or sen- 
timental antipathies. Good for them lies 
only here and there; and there are some 
places, people, countries, and societies, out of 
which no good can come. The prejudice 
against Christianity, because of its birttplace, 
has not disappeared. It is still a difficulty 
to men to understand why out of Judea 
should come the moral Ruler of the nations 
and the spiritual King of men. It is still a 
problem and s‘umbling-block to some that 
Christ should ciaim to achieve what science 
cannot accomplish. It is needless to point 
out the cases in which this question is still 
asked, “Can any good come out of Naza- 
reth ?” 

And often as the question is asked, the 
answer of faith is the right one, “‘ Come and 
see.” It is the answer of good sense; and 
true faith is always possessed of a certain 
wholesomeness of understanding which de- 
clines to coerce men. It seeks rather to 
convince than to compel; it desires a free 
field ; it invites investigation. Its answer is, 
“Come and see.” 


Christianity cries to the hesitating world, 


“Come and see.” The things which human 
hope has despaired of, have been achieved by 
the moral and spiritual power of Christ. In 
every nation, and under every sky, Christ 
has been acclaimed as Lord. ‘The power of 
His presence has been felt where the wild 
tribes look with wonder upon the great 
Pacific Ocean, where mighty rivers roll past 
the unexplored darkness of the primeval 
forests of Africa, and beneath the sultry 
skies and giant mountains of India. From 
every race and every continent there comes 
back this answering challenge, “Come and 
see.” “Come and see” that men have 
grown better and nobler, that habits have 
improved, manners have been elevated, 
hearts regenerated, and lives converted. 
“Come and see” how prejudices the most 
rooted, and supported by customs the most 
demoralizing and by beliefs the most de- 
grading, have melted away before the reve- 
lation of what Christ is in Himself, and what 
He is to the hearts of men. 

“Come and see.” Bring yourself face to 
face with Christ Himself. Try to under- 
stand His words and His character. You 
will realise that you have never been outside 
of divine watchfulness and love. You will 
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realise that even in the dullest hour, when 
you have lifted lame hands towards Heaven 
and deemed that you were praying fruitless 
prayers to an unanswering Heaven, your 
thoughts were known and your desires under. 
stood, and that, whether Heaven answered 
or seemed to answer not, you were yet 
within the grasp of the Eternal One, which 
never wearies and never forgets. You will 
realise how Christ is of Himself life and 
revelation to men. His life will be seen to 
be the best life. Just what He is in Him- 
self, in His character and action, will be 
sufficient guide in life. He, in His own 
self-revealing, will be your teacher. From 
His character will shine the light which is 
most truly divine—the light of goodness, 
purity, lovingness, and truth. He will take 
possession of the heart ; none other, no 
lesser or meaner one, shall be your king— 
the monarch of your soul and the king of all 
that is good and guileless. The loneliness of 
life—and who does not know the inward 
solitude which is so awful to bear !—the 
loneliness of life will pass away. Angels will 
always be on the path of life; for there will 
always be need to relieve and sorrow to 
soothe, and in the needy and in the sorrowful 
God’s angels and messengers may be met 
with. For to whomsoever Christ is known, 
to him the Heavens are always open; and 
such an one sees, among all the changes of 
life, the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing upon the Son of Man. 

And such a man must needs pass out of 
the stage of discipleship. He who has seen 
these things is content, indeed, to be a learner 
always; but he is not content only to 
learn. He has seen the things of God in his 
own life; he must teach and he must tell 
them. The meek and guileless disciple 
becomes in time the teacher and the apostle 
—Nathanael, the guileless Israelite, becomes 
Bartholomew the Apostle. He has seen, and 
he must testify what he has seen. Christ's 
victory does not merely banish prejudice 
and change hesitation into discipleship ; He 
turns prejudice into conviction and conviction 
into enthusiasm. He takes the qualities 
which might have remained the colourless 
qualities of a weak and passive devoutness, 
and infuses into them active energy and 
apostolic devotion ; and in the love of God 
and the love of men which His followers 
display, He reveals His power of binding 
them to Himself in loyal allegiance, as to the 
King who is enthroned in their hearts, and 
to whose service they have consecrated their 
lives. 
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TO RIGHT THE WRONG.* 
By EDNA LYALL, 


Avrnor or ‘‘Donovay,’’ ‘* We Two,” ‘‘ Kyicut-Errant,’”? “A Harpy Norseman,”’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘* Beloved ! let us love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work! 
And both commended for the sake of each, 
By all true Workers and true Lovers born.” 


Qs the morning of Saturday, the 5th 
August, the little wedding-party had 


just assembled 
in the with- 
drawing-room, 
and were 
about to cross 
over to the 
Cathedral, 
when Christo- 
pher Bennett 
received an 
urgent mes- 
sage from Al- 
derman Pury, 
begging him 
to repair in- 
stantly to the 
house where 
the Common 
Council was 
held, as intel- 
ligence had 
been brought 
during the 
previous night 
that the King 
intended to 
march at once 
upon Glouces- 
ter. All looked 
compassion- 
ately at the 
bride and 
bridegroom, 
but they 
having tho- 
roughly pre- 
pared before- 
hand for the 
worst, were 
less moved 
than the 
others. 


“Must you indeed go ?” asked Clemency. 
“The service will be but short.” 
Faith turned away to hide her tears, while 


E. B. Browninc. 




















“ Not strong enough!” he said. 








might be postponed for an hour, his kindly 
eyes travelling with some little anxiety to 
his old pupil, who certainly looked as little 
like a bridegroom as could well be. The 
hollow cheeks alternately pale and fiushed, 
the eyes looking unnaturally large and 
bright, told plainly that Waller's young 
officer had seen active service. He had, 


moreover, 
insisted on 
retaining the 
mourning 
badge which 
he had put 
on at the time 
of Hampden’s 
death, and 
Clemency, in 
her quiet grey 
velvet gown 
and hood, 
wore nothing 
more festive 
than a cluster 
of York and 
Lancaster 
roses, that 
Joscelyn had 
picked for her 
in the garden 
the evening 
before, for 
reasons which 
they alone 
understood. 
To pass the 
time till her 
husband’s_ re- 
turn Faith 
suggested that 
Joscelyn and 
Clemency 
should show 
the Cathedral 
to Mr. Which- 
cote; for even 
the Puritans 
of Gloucester 
had the good 
sense to be 


proud of the noble building that had so 
long been the glory of their city, and it 
was well known that the Vicar of North 
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ful. Clemency, like most people of her 
generation, was somewhat deficient in artistic 
sense, but as they wandered through the 
great building, passing from the simple gran- 
deur of the Norman nave to the exquisite 
beauty of the choir, a curious love for the 
place stole over her, and she felt that it 
harmonized well with the quiet talk that 
followed as they waited with Whichcote in 
the cool cloisters. 

“Tis hard,” said Joscelyn, as he looked 
from the beautifully-carved roof to the vel- 
vety grass in the quadrangle, all starred with 
daisies and flecked with sunshine, “’Tis hard 
to realise here that we are in the heart of a 
panic-stricken city.” 

“ An emblem in its peace, I hope, of what 
your life may be,” said Whichcote. ‘For 
after all, what is happiness but heart’s ease 
in the world ; not troubling ourselves back- 
ward for those things that are gone, nor 
forward for that which is not yet ?” 

Joscelyn smiled. “In truth,” he said, 
taking Clemency’s hand in his, “there is 
something fitting in this interruption. Our 
first meeting was ushered in by an accident 
with a horse ; our love began during a night 
attack on a house; our betrothal took place 
under the shade of an old British yew-tree; 
and our marriage is to be consummated in a 


beleaguered city.” 
“Truly your lot has been cast in troubled 


days,” said Whichcote. ‘“ We must not shut 
our eyes against any manifestations of God 
in the times in which we live. The works of 
God in them which we are to discern should 
direct in us both principle, affection, and 
action.” 

‘More and more the religious side of the 
war comes into prominence,” said Joscelyn, 
“and if the taking of the covenant is to be 
generally enforced, shall we not, sir, merely 
drift back to the old tyranny of the bishops 
under another name ?” 

“ Ay, ’tis like the swing of the pendulum,” 
said Whichcote, thoughtfully, “yet so is 
the clock kept working. The times are not 
yet ripe for a general toleration ; we can but 
see the day afar off and rejoice.” 

‘“‘ Methinks life would be far easier,” said 
Clemency, “were it not for these disputings 
about doctrines and ceremonies.” 

“Truly,” said Whichcote. “It had been 
better for the Christian church if that which 
calls itself catholic had been less employed in 
creating pretended faith, and more employed 
in maintaining universal charity.” 

“But will truth ever prevail?” said Cle- 
meney, with wistful eyes, 
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Whichcote’s face lighted up as with a 
sudden gleam of sunshine. “To believe there 
is a God,” he said, “is to believe the exist. 
ence of all possible good and perfection jn 
the universe. And it is to be resolved upon 
this, that things either are or finally shall be 
as they should be. God hath set up two 
lights to enlighten us in our way—the light 
of reason, which is the light of His creation, 
and the light of Scripture, which is after. 
revelation from Him. Let us make use of 
these two lights and suffer neither to be put 
out.” 

“Are then the differences of opinion, sir, 
but the effect of differing minds and varied 
training ?” asked Joscelyn. 

“In a great measure I think them to be 
so,” said Whichcote. “I dare not blaspheme 
free and noble spirits in religion who search 
after truth, lest in so doing I should de- 
generate into a spirit of persecution. And] 
do think that the destroying this spirit of 
persecution out of the Church is a piece of 
the Reformation which God, in these times of 
change, aims at.” 

At that moment Christopher Bennett was 
seen approaching, and with a hurried apology 
for keeping them waiting he gave his arm to 
his sister-in-law and led her into the choir 
where, in the presence of Faith, Arthur 
Denham, and Charlotte Wells, Joscelyn and 
Clemency took their mutual vows of undying 
trust and love. Through the great east 
window, with its rich stained glass, the 
summer sunshine streamed in with cheerful 
brightness, and the hearts of the newly- 
wedded pair were full of glad content as 
they passed out once more from the peaceful 
church to the distracted city. 

“Look your last at the tower,” said Chris- 
topher Bennett, “for the Governor hath 
ordered that it be protected with woolsacks.” 

And before night had come the whole of 
the upper part of the tower had been effi- 
ciently protected ; intelligence had been 
brought that two thousand horse from Bristol 
had advanced to within ten miles of Glov- 
cester, and the siege had virtually begun. 

Whichcote took leave of them at noon, being 
anxious to return to his wife while return 
was possible ; and the bride and bridegroom 
whose wedding-day had been so strangely 
ushered in, found themselves left to their 
own devices. No one was inclined for merry- 
making, those who were not panic-stricken 
being forced to strengthen and inspire the 
more feeble-minded. : 

The two sat together in the withdrawing: 
room perhaps all the more deeply happy 
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because of the perils that threatened them, 
and strong to meet the dark future in the 
double strength which had become theirs. 
No anxieties troubled them that day ; they 
hugged their strange new happiness, and, like 
children, lived in the present. What were 
kings and parliaments to them? What were 
sieges and surrenders? All seemed unreal 
just at that moment, save the sweet unity 
which was not to be marred by any outer 
strife. 

Presently Charlotte entered the room with 
a little tray, on which were some almond 
cakes of her own making, and a flagon of 
perry, 2 drink in which she had much faith 
for invalids. ‘ Not that I want to interrupt, 
sir,” she said in her motherly voice, “ but 
we must remember that you are still weakly.” 

“Why, where are you going, Charlotte ?” 
said Clemency, noticing that the nurse had 
laid aside her best dress and had donned her 
largest and most homely apron. 

“Well, my dear,” said Charlotte, “ they 
tell me help is needed in the little mead in 
getting in turf for repairing the works, and 
that you see is light work which a woman 
can very well do.” 

Clemency threw her arms round the faith- 
ful servant's neck. “I do believe, Charlotte,” 
she said, “that you are the best woman in 
the world. You are always wearing your- 
self out in some one’s behalf.” 

“Well, well, my dear,” said Charlotte, “as 
good Mr. Whichcote said in his discourse at 
your wedding to-day, “we are made for each 
other, and each of us is to be a supply to the 
other.” 

She hurried away, and they saw her ere 
long hurrying past the house at her own brisk 
pace with a spade tucked under her arm and 
a great white dimity sun-bonnet as protec- 
tion from the heat. 

“Joscelyn,” said Clemency—the soft curve 
of her cheek resting close to his—“ there is 
one thing that I want you to do for me.” 

“What a solemn appeal!” said Joscelyn, 
smiling. ‘There is only one thing, literally 
ouly one, that I could not do for you.” 

“What is that ?” asked Clemency. 

“T could not leave a city in such a plight 
while I have a leg to stand on, or an arm to 
wield a pike or gun.” 

“T do not want you to leave,” said Cle- 
mency. “I want you not to mind my help- 
ing too. I want to go now and help Char- 
lotte in the mead.” 

_ “We will both go,” said Joscelyn, spring- 
ing up. 

“Oh, not you,” said Clemency. 
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“Why not? Am I to say like the self- 
indulgent guest in the parable, ‘I have mar- 
ried a wife and therefore I cannot come ?’” 

“But I do not think you are strong 
enough.” 

“Not strong enough!” he said, with a 
laugh, and catching her up in his arms ran 
round the room with her. “ Now say that 
again.” 

“Joscelyn, put me down,” she said, laugh- 
ing. “Just think if old Madam Bennett 
were to come in, she would think we were 
out of our wits! And, oh! look, down there 
by the cathedral I can see the Governor and 
Mr. John Corbet.” 

“Superintending the woolsacks,” said Jos- 
celyn. “ Let us go out to speak to them.” 

Edward Massey was a fine-looking man in 
the prime of life; he was of middle stature, 
and his long brown curls and pointed beard, 
together with his aquiline features, large 
eyes, and a certain lack of trustworthiness in 
the expression, made him curiously like the 
King ; but the likeness was the less remarked 
on account of his ruddy complexion and his 
far more genial bearing. Mr. Corbet, his 
domestic chaplain, a singularly able and de- 
voted Puritan, drew his attention to the 
approach of the young bride and bridegroom, 
and Massey gave them kindly greetings and 
congratulations. 

“’Tis refreshing to meet with two bright 
faces among our clouded citizens,” he said. 
“ Methinks you had best walk through the 
streets and cheer up the drooping hearts.” 

Clemency laughed. ‘ We are on our way 
to help at the fortifications, sir,” she said, 
showing her spade. 

Massey looked from her pure, happy face 
to Joscelyn’s soldierly figure. ‘Something 
about these two appealed to his higher nature, 
dealt a blow to the spirit of self-seekin 
which marred his many noble qualities, a 
made him for the time at least a genuine 
patriot. The disinterested devotion of the 
young husband and wife, added to the strong 
influence of Puritans like Alderman Pury and 
his son, John Corbet, and Dorney, the Town 
Clerk, helped to work an extraordinary 
change in the Governor’s mind, and he re- 
solved that not even at the request of the 
King would he prove false to the trust the 
people of Gloucester had reposed in him. 
Thus Charlotte Wells, going about her duty 
as a good and faithful servant, had helped to 
make English history at a most terrible crisis 
in the country’s life ; just as in truth every 
honest man or woman can make it by being 
faithful in that which is least, by rising above 
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petty self-interests into the broader, nobler 
life of citizenship. 

They found her hard at work in the little 
mead with a few others whom she had en- 
listed in the walk through the city, but she 
held up her hands in amazement at seeing 
the young bride and bridegroom. 

“Why, sir!” she cried, reproachfully, 
“when I left you so comfortable-like in the 
withdrawing-room !” 

“Tis all the fault of your cakes, Char- 
lotte,” he said, with a laugh. “They must 
have been leavened with patriotism, and it is 
beginning to work in me.” 

“ Ah, sir, you are not yet strong enough 
for such work,” said Charlotte, shaking her 
head ; “ and surely on your wedding-day you 
might take a holiday.” 

“On the contrary, the better the day the 
better the deed,” said Joscelyn, catching up 
a spade. ‘ We were both of us in hot haste 
to begin that mutual keeping of each other 
in all dangers and necessities that we vowed 
this morning. What more practical way 
than in working at the fortifications ?” 

He kept them all in excellent spirits by 
the contagion of his bright humour, and 
Clemency was well pleased to make Faith 
laugh that evening over her description of 
the scene. 

“T understand now,” she said, “ what Sir 
William Waller meant by Joscelyn’s influence 
over the soldiers, ‘He hath the strangest 
power of cheering the hearts of other folk 
and making hard work seem light.’” 

“T would we had had him at Madam 
Bennett’s house to enliven us,” said Faith, 
with a portentous yawn. “There are truly 
some advantages in wedding a man whose 
family have disowned him. You are saved 
the trial of a mother-in-law.” 

“You would not speak in that fashion did 

ou but know how Joscelyn grieves over 
tis mother’s coldness to him, or how hard it 
is for me not to hate her for treating him 
thus,” said Clemency, her brow contracting 
a little at the recollection of certain words 
about Lady Heyworth which Joscelyn had 
let fall during his illness. 

“Now I have made you look grave on 
your wedding-day,” said Faith, kissing her. 
“Forget what I said. I am out of humour 
and weary with a tedious prayer-meeting ; 
and all the little ways of the Puritans here, 
which are unlike ours at home, fret and chafe 
me. Your husband seems blessed with so 
happy a temper that petty details in nowise 
affect him. I asked him once what he thought 
right on the vexed subject of kneeling or 
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standing at prayer, and he said he could not 
think it a question of right or wrong, only a 
matter of taste, and that so the heart was 
reverent it mattered little whether the knees 
were straight or bent.” 

“His own personal taste is all for simpli- 
city in religion,” said Clemency. “The genu- 
flexions at each mention of our Saviour which 
the Archbishop enjoined were very repugnant 
to him ; he told me once that they seemed to 
him to spring from unworthy notions of God, 
as though, forsooth, He was like the Emperor 
of China and loved to see men kowtowing to 
Him. But Joscelyn thinks each man should 
be guided by his inner sense of right, de- 
siring—as one would expect the pupil of Mr, 
Hampden and Mr. Whichcote to desire—a 
very wide liberty, and a loving respect to- 
wards all men.” 

Faith mused for a minute. 

“ Well,” she said presently, “I am glad 
we have many sober and moderate Puritans 
like grandfather and Joscelyn still left ; but 
it seems to me we shall never recover the 
loss of Mr. Hampden. He, the one man who 
might have saved the country, is slain, and 
the King’s triumph seems close at hand.” 

“ All things are out of course,” replied 
Clemency ; “ but God rules. How can it be 
that the attempt of the King’s foreign 
nephew to steal the money sent by the 
Parliament to the army should, by leading to 
the death of Mr. Hampden, defeat the plans 
of God? The death of such an one must surely 
kindle in us a greater zeal for the liberties he 
died to strengthen and preserve, a greater 
hatred of despotism.” 

They were interrupted by the arrival of 
Alderman Pury, who came with congratula- 
tions to the bride and bridegroom. 


“T hear you have set a right worthy 


example and have already been working for 
the safety of the city,” he said kindly. “ Yet 
I like not that vain relic of bygone sym- 
bols and worthless outer shows of inner 
mysteries.” 

“My wedding-ring?” said Clemency, 
taking it off with great composure, and 
looking with a smile in her eyes at the posy 
within it. “In trutk, sir, I have no supersti- 
tion about it. We merely regard it as a use- 
ful sign to mark the married from the un- 
married, and Joscelyn insists on wearing one 
also ; he saith ’tis quite as important that men 
be thus distinguished as women.” 

“Tis a relic of Popery,” said Alderman 
Pury, shaking his head. 

“Yet are our rings very far removed from 


the Pope and all his works,” said Clemency, 
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smiling. ‘See, the posy is, ‘Serve the 
Good Cause,’ and indeed, dear sir, those 
words were the last said to my husband by 
Mr. Hampden, and are most sacred to us.” 

Theold Puritan bent downand kissed her 
hand. “I will say no more,” he protested. 
“That name silences all objections.” 

It was not till the 10th of August that 
Gloucester was actually summoned ; skir- 
mishes in the neighbourhood and busy work 
at the fortifications, storing the city with 
food and dismissing the half-hearted from the 
gates, had filled up the interval. But on 
Thursday the King with the advance guard 
of the finest army he ever had (in a few 
days’ time it numbered thirty thousand men) 
appeared before the walls, and at two o'clock 
he sent a trumpeter and two heralds with his 
summons to the city, promising “on the 
word of a King” free pardon to all if the 
submission were immediate, 

“His Majesty might have chosen some 
stronger assurance,” was Christopher Ben- 
nett’s bitter comment. ‘The word of a 


King is precisely what he has forced all men 
to distrust.” 

Arthur Denham started up at this and 
would have made an indignant protest had 
not Joscelyn laid a hand on his arm, and 
the master of the house, far too much dis- 


tracted to be observant, hurried from the 
room in search of his wife. 

“Do not quarrel with him now,” pleaded 
Joscelyn. ‘‘ Consider what a desperate case 
he is in. "Tis hard for you to be thus a 
prisoner and your own friends without, as I 
well enough know. But he meant no insult 
to you.” 

“To me! What signifies that ?” said Den- 
ham. “ But he is disloyal to the King—he 
insults his Majesty ?” 

There was an uncomfortable silence, Josce- 
lyn being well convinced that the words were 
no slander, and that, whatever the merits of 
Charles as a man, he was as a king hopelessly 
deceitful and treacherous. Denham knew 
him well enough to guess what was passing 
in his mind; he knew that it was merel 
courtesy and friendship towards himself that 
kept his companion from echoing Christopher 
Bennett’s words. 

“I have never asserted,” he said, “ that 
the King is faultless ; but that we are to be 
loyal to him in spite of his faults. I cannot 
understand how you of all men on earth 
should be lacking in loyalty.” 

“But loyalty tos no necessary connection 
with the King,” said Joscelyn. “It means 
being faithful to law. A wife may honour 
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her husband, but if he bids her steal she 
must break her promise of obedience to him 
and be loyal to the law of the land.” 

“Do not you by the law of the land owe 
allegiance to the King?” said Denham. 

“Certainly,” replied Joscelyn ; “ yet ’twas 
held by Mr. Hampden and by all our leaders 
that rebellion is a duty when the just 
liberties of the subject are imperilled, or 
religion is attacked. There is even a higher 
loyalty than loyalty to the law of the land, 
and that is loyalty to conscience. The fol- 
lowers of Wycliffe preached in defiance of 
the laws of the land, and their blood proved 
the seed of the Reformation. Nay, it was 
under the abominable heresy laws of Eng- 
land, repealed in the time of Edward VI. and 
again made law under Queen a that 
Bishop Hooper was burnt at the farther side 
of yon cathedral. And what did he say to 
those who at the last tried to induce him to 
sign a paper promising to conform to the 
law? ‘If you love my soul,’ he cried, ‘ take 
it away.’ From loyalty to a higher law he 
let himself be slowly roasted over a fire of 
green wood.” 

“And from loyalty to a principle—as it 
seems to me the most fantastic, overstrained 
principle—you are willing to risk your 
whole career?” said Arthur Denham ; “ wil- 
ling to bring upon your newly-wedded wife 
disgrace and misery? The tide is turning, 
everywhere the King conquers ; can you not 
see that you are bound to lose ?” 

“With the losing or the winning we 
have no right to concern ourselves,” said 
Joscelyn. ‘I have but to be faithful to con- 
science. Better hang as an honest rebel, 
than feast as a cringing time-server.” 

“A time-server you could never be,” said 
Denham, warmly. “I meant only that I 
would fain have you see your error.” 

Joscelyn laughed. ‘“ We are like the two 
knights with the gold and silver shield. But 
methinks only death himself will be the 
third knight and reconcile our differences.” 
Then, his bright face clouding over for a 
minute and tears starting to his eyes, he 
added in a lower voice—“ Yet if, as all men 
think, this siege prove our last desperate bit 
of resistance, and for a time our Cause be 
crushed and thwarted—then, when I am 
hung or imprisoned or exiled, whichever it 
may be, I beg you, Denham, by this strange 
friendship of ours, born and bred in the war, 
to guard and help my wife to the best of 
your power. Will you do this much for a 
rebel ?” 

“ Ay, that will I,” said Denham, heartily 
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gripping his hand. Even as they spoke they 
noticed a red glow in the sky and Faith and 
Clemency came hurrying into the room. 
“Oh!” they cried, “the suburbs are on fire ! 
Every house outside the walls is to be 
burnt.” 

“Ay, tis needful,” said Joscelyn. “ The 
owners were warned days ago and have 
moved their goods. One is sorry for them ; 
but the suburbs must go to save the city, the 
city likely enough must perish to save the 
nation. And you and I, dear heart, must 
sacrifice our honeymoon all for the weil-being 
of the generations yet to come that they may 
dwell at peace in the land which for us hath 
been full of strife.” 

At that moment the dull roar of cannon 
fell upon their ears. Faith gave acry of dis- 
may, but Clemency had already caught 
something of her husband’s undaunted spirit. 
She asked him at what hour he was on duty 
as composedly as if she had been inquiring 
the hour of a prayer-meeting. 

“ Neither from the surgeon, nor from the 
Governor, nor from the Mayor could I get 
leave to be one of the regular garrison,” said 
Joscelyn, smiling. “They all protested 


*twas too soon after Lansdown ; I am but in 
the reserve, and shall have light work, not 


being due at my post till sunrise.” 

“If your face lights up in that fashion, 
Clemency,” said Faith, laughing, “he will 
think the sun has already risen. There, go 
away, both of you, and leave me to grumble 
to Mr. Denham.” 

They took her at her word, and by-and-by 
Denham and Faith, who had mounted to the 
attics and were looking eastward at the 
burning houses, caught sight of the young 
husband and wife pacing up and down a 
quiet alley in the garden below. 

“Just see those two!” cried Faith, 
“wrapped round so closely in their happi- 
ness that this lurid sky and the roar of the 
artillery cannot disturb them! They are 
blind and deaf to all save each other’s looks 
and words.” 

“Yes, while they are together ; but apart 
they pay a heavy price for it,” said Denham, 
remembering the request Joscelyn had made 
to him, and the look in his eyes. ‘ Would 
to God this cruel war were at anend! One 
trembles to think of a love like theirs begun 
in these times.” 

“Clemency will doubtless, I fear, have 
many troubles,” said Faith, her pretty face 
growing sad and grave for a moment. But 
then ”—with a laugh—“ she will not have to 
keep house through a siege, and she will be 


well-nigh as untroubled by a mother-in-law 
as Eve herself. You, as a bachelor, and I, ag 
a matron of experience, are far more full of 
cares than those two lovers who walk there 
just as if our pleasance were the garden of 
Eden!” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Who when they saw the host coming to meet them, said, 
* How shall we be able, being so few, to fight against so greata 
multitude and so strong?’ Unto whom Judas answered, ‘ It is 
no hard matter for many to be shut up in the hands of a few; 
and with the God of heaven it is all one, to deliver with a great 
multitude or a small company. For the victory of battle 
standeth not in the multitude of an host; but strength cometh 
from heaven.”’—First Book of the Maccabees. 

‘‘ CortecE GREEN, GLovoEsTER. 
© 15th August, 1642, 


“My DEAR Mrs. UrsuLa— 

“Though there be as yet little likelihood 
of sending letters I shall begin to write to 
you, that so if opportunity offers I be not 
behindhand, and also because I greatly long 
to tell you all that has passed of late. You 
will have heard our letters to my grandfather 
and to Hester on the 5th telling of our mar- 
riage, so I will not repeat what was then said, 
but rather tell you what hath since come to 
pass. We are very straitly besieged, yet I 
know not that ’tis so bad as the suspense and 
uncertainty that went before, when as the jest 
ran among the Royalists ’twas a case of— 

‘ Bristol taking, 
Exeter shaking, 
Gloucester quaking.” 

“Methinks a siege is like tooth-drawing, 
worse to look forward to than at the time, 
when one’s courage mounteth with occasion. 
At first I thought ’twould have been far 
easier to bear had Joscelyn still been in- 
valided, but in truth his joy at being re 
covered in time to serve hath so acted on 
me that I, too, cannot but be glad, even 
though as each morning I bid him farewell, 
and see him set off to the walls, my heart is 
sorely disquieted. Yet is his bright, hopeful 
temperament beginning to work upon m 
over-anxious spirit that you have ever chi 
just as Faith’s cheerfulness hath to some 
extent brightened her husband and made 
him, spite of these troubles, less gloomy and 
severe. 

“The very day after the King had sum- 
moned the city the pipes that supply our 
conduits with water from Robin’s Wood Hill 
were cut by the enemy and the mill-water 
diverted, which put us to some trouble, as all 
the corn had to be ground with hand or 
horse-mills, and for water we had to shift as 
best we could with wells in sundry parts and 
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with fetching and carrying from the river, 
which put old Madam Bennett into a mighty 
fluster. All that first night and the next 
day the King’s men were at work in the 
trenches; they were within musket-shot of 
the walls, and Joscelyn brought home in the 
evening strange tales of the words that had 
been bandied between the men, the Royalists 
very fierce in their expressions of contumely, 
‘Den of rebels,’ being their mildest term of 
abuse, and our men by no means slow to 
retort. Alas! I cannot help looking forward 
with dread to the end, and thinking how 
terrible will be the entrance of a conquering 
enemy angered by our stubborn resistance. 
Joscelyn is convinced that Sir William Waller 
will come to our rescue, but the King’s words 
to our two citizens who brought him the 
refusal to yield Gloucester will often come 
back to me ;—‘ Waller,’ he said, ‘is extinct; 
and Essex cannot come.’ 

“This reminds me that I must tell you, who 
love the King, of something I heard to his 
praise. He received the messengers with 
courtesy, and reproved some of his followers 
who made a jest of their cropped heads; and 
truly I must own they chose the most extreme 
of the Puritans as ambassadors,—Original 
Sin Smith himself could not have looked 
more uncouth. Sir William Waller once 
told me that he invariably chose Joscelyn to 
be one of those sent as hostages or ambas- 
sadors because of his courtesy and noble 
bearing, but the good folk of Gloucester went 
on another plan. His Majesty seemed amazed 
at the temerity of the place in holding out 
against such a great army. And truly it 
doth seem a desperate enterprise. 
rison is very small; save the reserve of one 
hundred and twenty men, they are all forced 
to be on the walls day and night. "Tis a 
ease of fifteen hundred men behind sadly 
imperfect fortifications and with but a limited 
supply of gunpowder, against a besieging 
army of thirty thousand. 

“Tis strange how soon folk grow accus- 
tomed to peril; at first the roar of the cannon 
was terrible, but now we scarce heed it more 
than thunder, and there is much to do and 
little time to think. I will tell you how our 
days mostly pass. At five we rise and Char- 
lotte brings us a snug breakfast; then, my 
husband and I having prayed together, I 
help him to put on his armour and we walk 
hand-in-hand through the garden, and take 
leave of each other at a little postern that 
gives into a street leading to the high cross, 
he going forth to his post near the East Gate, 
and I returning to our room to pray alone, 


Our gar- 
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then to help Faith in the house and to count 
the hours till noon, when Charlotte and I 
walk to the walls bearing food for Joscelyn. 
In the afternoon all who are able, rich and 
poor, women and even children, help to work 
at the fortifications, and I do assure you Faith 
and I grow as brown as berries toiling in the 
sun at the turfs, and as to our hands ’tis 
enough to make a fine lady blush only to 
look at them. But in our secret hearts we 
are proud of them and have many a laugh at 
that blessed meal of supper when Joscelyn, 
who returns at six o’clock, always holds what 
he calls “ Hand review” on the table, Faith 
and I laying our hands beside his bronzed 
ones ; which, however, from the natural fair- 
ness of his skin always carry off the honours, 
and, as Faith says, rival in colour her best 
copper kettle! ‘They have dammed up the 


east and south ports because ’tis from that 
quarter they expect the chief attack, it being 
the only side from which the King’s forces can 
carry on their work free from water springs. 


‘* Thursday, 17th August. 


“ As I wrote the above words two days ago 
Joscelyn returned, looking more worn and 
tired than he is wont to do, and bringing us 
sad news of the death of Captain Harcus, a 
lieutenant to the Earl of Stamford, who had 
shown a noteworthy courage in the sallies 
of the 11th and 12th. It seems he was in 
Friar’s Orchard on Tuesday afternoon and 
had thrown a granado into the trenches when, 
trying to see what success it had met with, he 
wasshot. As yet we have lost but few men, 
although there are almost daily sallies,— 
yesterday a very severe skirmish in which 
many of the enemy were reported to be slain. 
But though perhaps ’tis selfish of me, this 
merely heard-of sally makes less impression 
on me than that danger which I saw and but 
narrowly escaped. Charlotte and I went to 
day as usual to take Joscelyn’s dinner at 
noon, and afterwards visited a poor woman 
near the south gate who is in sore trouble, 
her daughter having been killed the day 
after the siege began through rashly looking 
over the walls. Since then the poor mother 
hath been sick with grief and wholly unable 
to bestir herself. Charlotte and I talked 
with her for a while and set her house in 
order,—then, because the fetching of water 
from the nearest well was more than she was 
fit for, we went to draw it for her, the poor 
soul being scarce able to endure the roar of 
the cannon which to-day the King’s forces 
ply very fiercely from their battery on Gaudy 
Green. 
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“ We had filled the pail and Charlotte was 

carrying it along, protesting that she needed 
no help and talking in her kind fashion of 
the poor woman’s sorrow and how we might 
serve her, when right in front of us—not 
half-a-dozen yards off—fell a huge granado. 
I stood there as if turned to stone, just 
stupidly staring at the thing as it lay, so 
mortal a terror did paralyse my limbs. But 
Charlotte, dear, brave Charlotte, without 
pausing one moment 
walked right up to the 
granado and emptied her 
pail of water over it, so 
putting out the fuse. 
Then almost before the 
sense had come back to 
my dazed brain we were 
surrounded by a crowd of 
questioners, an officer and 
some of the soldiers from 
the south gate came up, 
and shortly Governor 
Massey himself. 

“*Your courage and 
good sense have saved 
many lives this day,’ he 
said to Charlotte. ‘You 
may, for aught we know, 
have saved the south gate 
itself, and with 
that the city.’ 

“Then all the 
people cheered, 
which made Char-* 
lotte’s eyes brim 
over, as methinks 
cheering is apt to 
do. 

“<¢T thank the 
Lord, sir,’ she said 
quietly, ‘that my 
mistress and I 
were passing, and 
that the pail was 


full.’ “ His musket aimed deliberately at him.” 


“And with that 
she turned away 
to re-fill it for the poor woman, though as you 
can fancy a dozen folk ran to help her and 
insisted on carrying it, waiting on her with 
a little of the respect she so well deserves. 

“The granado was taken up whole, and the 
Governor, causing it to be weighed, twas 
found to be as much as sixty pounds. 

“ Joscelyn, coming home later on, could do 
naught but talk of our narrow escape. I can 
never tell you, dear Mrs. Ursula, how great 
is his love and care for me. "Tis not the 


fussing care that some men show, not the 
love that treats a wife as a sort of pretty 
puppet, but one that makes the words of the 
marriage service comparing the husband's 
love to Christ's seem no exaggeration. Of the 
selfish love of some men ’twould seem blas- 
phemy to use such a description, but for my 
dear husband’s devotion it doth seem to me 
the only comparison fitting. Sometimes | 
think that such happiness as ours cannot last 
for long in 
this world, yet 
maybe that is 
but a return of 
my bad habit 
of melancholy 
which his 
presence doth 
mostly exor- 
cise. You 
would have 
smiled had 
you seen us at 
supper just 
now, for when 
Charlotte 
came into the 
room with 
some of that 
calves’-foot jelly she hath 
a particular belief in for 
strengthening folk, Josce- 
lyn sprang up and kissed 
her before us all as gal- 
lantly as any Cavalier 
could have done, thanking 
her for saving what was 
more than all the world 
to him, and ending with 
the hope that as one reso- 
lute woman had helped to 
save a city, so one reso- 
lute city might help to 
save England. 


6 30th August. 


“The next day after 

writing the above there 

was a noteworthy sally and some severe 
fighting, but our losses were still slight. 
Every now and then, too, mixed with the 
sadness and anxiety, there comes a comical 
adventure that, however small, sets us laugh- 
ing, as perchance it might not do were we less 
strained and expectant. On the 19th @ 
cannon-ball, doubtless intended to do us much 
hurt, only struck down a pig, whereat the 
merriment was great, and our soldiers ate the 
pig and taunted the enemy. That same day, 
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however, a granado fell on the roof of Mr. 
Hathwaye’s house and brake through into the 
room beneath and into the court, one bit 
falling down the chimney into the kitchen. 
By the mercy of God three of the household 
who happened to be sitting by the fire were 
unharmed. Many other houses have been 
struck, but little serious mischief done. I 
care for naught when once my husband is 
safe home, even when, as now and then hap- 
pens, the drums beat an 

alarm round the city in 

the dead of night, an 

attack being expected. 

“Faith and I do greatly 
long for tidings from 
Katterham, and to know 
how it fares with my 
grandfather and the chil- 
dren. There is a preacher 
here, a Mr. Halford, who 
the other day said in his 
sermon words that often 
come to my mind. He 
bade us remember that 
‘though the passages were 
closed on earth, there 
remained a way open to 
heaven.’ Perhaps that we 
use this way the more 
and learn its value ’tis 
needful sometimes to 
have checks to our earthly 
ways of communicating. 

“On the 21st two un- 
successful sallies were 
made and our designs, 
through the foolish mistake of a guide, mis- 
carried. Christopher, who was taking part 
in the attempt, under Colonel Stephens, re- 
ceived a wound in the leg serious enough 
to lay him up for three weeks, ’tis feared. 
Faith protests that she is thankful for any- 
thing that stays him at home, and ’tis help- 
ing to make old Madam Bennett appreciate 
her daughter-in-law, their common anxiety 
drawing them the one to the other. 

“On the 24th a conference was held inside 
the drawbridge at the north gate with Mr. 
Bell and a Mr. Hill, of Tewkesbury, they 
endeavouring to persuade the city to yield 
to the dreadful threats of the Royalists, and 
to save the terrible suffering which the 
King’s troops are causing to the poor country- 
folk, who, whether they will or no, are forced 
by the foraging parties to support that great 
army, and many are made prisoners and 
cruelly threatened to extort money from 
them. ’Tis grievous to think of their hard 


‘Charlotte emptied her pail of water over it.” 


case, but yet we must be true to our trust, 
and I am right glad that Governor Massey 
resolutely refused to yield up Gloucester. 

“T could tell you many strange tales of 
narrow escapes. Once a bullet, weighing 
twenty pounds, broke into a room at the 
Crown Inn, by God’s providence striking 
only a bolster, which it hurled forward to 
the window, but lodging in the centre did 
no harm! On Friday last, and all through 
the following night, the King’s battery at 
Llanthony shot red-hot fireballs. It was 
fearful to see in the dark these great fiery 
iron bullets flying through the air like 
thunderbolts; Joscelyn says many of them 
weighed twenty-two pounds. I went with 
him in the evening to see one which had 
fallen into the house of an apothecary named 
Comelin ; it was cooling, when we saw it, in 
a water-butt, where with much ado they had 
contrived to place it, the buckets of water 
they had cast over it to put it out having 
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proved of little use. As we walked home we 
saw that links were burning on the College 
tower. My husband told me ’twas decided 
to light this beacon, and that young Captain 
Pury should keep it alight till the moon had 
risen, that so my Lord Essex or Sir William 
Waller, in marching to our relief, might not 
be misled by the false rumours of Gloucester 
being taken, which ’tis believed the enemy 
endeavour to circulate in the country. The 
Royalists, annoyed at the light, aimed several 
bullets at the tower, and Captain Pury nearly 
met with his death but still persisted in his 
duty. 

“ On Saturday last the enemy, angered by 
the boldness of our men in fetching in much- 
needed hay from Walham, set the haycocks 
on fire, but were severely punished in conse- 
quence by our shot. ‘Tis grievous to think 
of all the waste and destruction this war doth 
bring in its train. That same day two mes- 
sengers were secretly sent forth from the 
city, and yesterday our spirits were greatly 
cheered by their safe return from Warwick, 
bringing us news from his Excellency and 
Sir William Waller of a relief shortly coming 
to us. Save these messengers none have 
left the city (except some four or five deser- 
ters) since the siege began. But many have 
been engaged in sallies, and, as I told you, 
the haymakers had been bold enough, and 
we women work in the little mead. The 
most curious of all is the plan for letting 
the cattle graze there. The poor beasts are 
put over the works by a bridge of ladders, 
and a special guard of musketeers has to 
protect them and bring them into the city at 
sunset. The enemy liked this but ill, and 
sent out a detachment of horse against these 
kine, but their guard of honour safely pro- 
tected them and beat off the Royalists ! 


“* Sunday, 3rd September. 


“Charlotte, Faith, and I were working as 
usual, with some other citizens, in this same 
little mead yesterday, I in my secret heart 
thinking more of a somewhat fierce-looking 
cow with an angryeye than of any danger from 
the enemy, when suddenly the Welsh garrison 
at the Vineyard came into the town ham 
and began firing upon us from a ditch. 
We went on working (though I plead guilty 
to much trembling of the knees) and our 
artillery, seeing our danger, began to play on 
the Welshmen and quickly dispersed them. 

“ All this while I have not told you that 
one day, when I was with Joscelyn at the 
walls, Governor Massey chancing to be near 
bade me look through his prospective, for 
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that the King was clearly to be seen. Hig 
Majesty was at too great a distance for me 
to see his face, but I could plainly distinguish 
the outline of his figure and could see that 
he was an excellent good rider, though not 
so graceful a horseman as some I could name, 
He rode at the head of some cavalry and 
wore a complete suit of bright armour, on 
which the sun did glint with most dazzling 
brightness. I wished you had been there to 
see him. It is well for me that I have you 
for a friend, else I should find it yet more 
difficult to keep from bitter feelings against 
those who, as Joscelyn would say, look at 
the shield from the other side. In truth, it 
hath been a great gain to us all to have with 
us, throughout the siege, a Royalist like Mr, 
Denham in the house. He and my husband 
are fast friends spite of all differences, and 
the being forced, out of courtesy to a pri- 
soner, to guard our lips from uttering words 
that would hurt him, hath been an excellent 
curb on us. I do truly think that he is as 
good a man and true as my - husband, his 
views of life much the same save in this 
matter of politics, and his reverence for 
women, and desire to do the will of God, 
just as marked a feature in his character. 
He vows he will wed none other than little 
Rosamond Heyworth, Joscelyn’s sister, she 
having wholly won his heart, child though 
she is, by her loving plot at Farnham last 
autumn for my dear husband’s deliverance. 
Mr. Denham would have fared better had he 
been left in prison at Bristol with two other 
Royalist officers taken at the Devizes, they, 
of course, being set free when Prince Rupert 
took the city. But Sir William Waller 
thought to do him a kindness by bringing 
him here, and we have every reason to be 
glad of his company. 

“There was no sermon in church this 
morning, for the preacher was warned that 
the enemy was preparing a battery at the 
east gate, and that our peril was extreme. 
Being all assembled we had prayers, and then, 
much to my secret relief, were dismissed. On 
Wednesday last, the public fast-day, a musket 
ball fell into St. Nicholas church while we 
were listening to the sermon, and though it 
did no harm yet it was sufficiently startling. | 

“ Faith and I were glad to be in the open 
air, though there has been little rest to mark 
this as the Lord’s Day, for the firing 
incessant and everyone is working hard at 
a great breastwork across Eastgate Street, 
a. ou tea the adjacent houses. The Royal- 


ists tried to frighten us by an ill-omened 
message shot into the town upon an arrow. 
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The words upon the paper ran thus: ‘ Your 
god, Waller, hath forsaken you and hath re- 
tired himself to the Tower of London. Essex 
is beaten like a dog; yield to the King’s 
mercy in time; otherwise if we enter perforce, 
no quarter for such obstinate traitorly rogues.’ 

“They also threaten when they enter to 
hang the twelve aldermen to the signs of 
the twelve inns. But I pray that God 
may deliver us; and Joscelyn thinks the 
message on the arrow is nothing but a foul 
lie, and that help will yet come. God grant 
it may be soon! for our powder is all but 
exhausted and there are but two powder- 
mills in Gloucester, which cannot turn out 
more than three barrels a week, so that if 
help comes not speedily we are undone. Two 
messengers were secretly gotten out of the 
city tonight to give us news whether the 
relieving army is near. 


“ Monday, 4th September. 


“Our hopes are revived, for the Royalist 
cavalry are removed and it may be that they 
intend to raise the siege. May God protect 
the relieving army and deliver them out of 
the hand of Prince Rupert! Joscelyn hath 
brought back good tidings that beacon fires 
are burning on Waynload Hill, and no doubt 
they have been kindled by our two messen- 
gers. This was the agreed sign they should 
give that help was near at hand. Captain 
Pury answered with links on the College 
Tower—a most joyful and cheering sight to 
us in our anxiety. Mr. Halford’s children 
have had a providential escape—a bullet 
weighing twenty-five pounds brake through 
into the kitchen, where only a short time 
before they had been. 


** 6th September. 


“Dear Mrs. Ursula, our help has come 
and Gloucester is saved! I can but write 
hastily since our messenger is to set off to- 
night with the letters, and Joscelyn is send- 
ing some of the details to my grandfather. 
Yesterday was appointed for a solemn fast- 
day, and all who could be spared flocked to 
the churches, there to pray for God’s help. 
We had hopes that succour was at hand, but 
had no certainty, and there were fears as to 
the encounter between his Majesty’s great 
army and the force that the Parliament was 
sending to our aid. Faith and I went to 
church in the morning, and between the 
sermons came out to go as usual to the walls 
with food for Joscelyn, he not being strong 
enough to fast in the sense of not eating food, 
but fasting very truly in the way the prophet 


Isaiah spoke of—striving to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and 
to loose the yoke of tyranny. He greeted us 
with a face whose bright hopefulness told its 
own tale, and drawing me to a peephole which 
he seldom will allow me so much as to glance 
through—some few of the citizens having 
lost their lives through curiously gazing 
forth—he bade me see what had come to 
pass. Truly ‘twas a strange sight! The 
Royalists, horse and foot, were moving off, 
their carriages from Llanthony were strug- 
gling up Tredworth Field, and the whole 
country seemed astir. 

“Still we were not sure, till later, that the 
siege was really raised ; but by-and-by, when 
Joscelyn returned for the night, he told us 
that the enemy had withdrawn their men 
from the trenches and had fired their huts, 
and that a good countryman had hastened 
in to Gloucester bringing news that my Lord 
Essex had conquered Prince Rupert at Stow, 
and that he now advanced to our protection. 
How the people shouted for joy, and how 
we all thanked God for his goodness, you 
will understand. A great south wind had 
sprung up while we were in church, and 
in the evening the rain came down in tor- 
rents ; such a storm I have not seen for years, 
and, as in the night we lay listening to it, I 
could not but think of the Psalm that tells 
of the ‘wind and storm fulfilling His word.’ 
Joscelyn saith the King could not possibly 
have stayed longer under such a tempest, 
the ground being turned into a swamp. But 
the sufferings of both the armies must have 
been terrible, specially as the cold was very 
great—more like winter than September. 
We have been besieged a month and three 
days—the longest, yet not the least happy, 
month of my life! Only fifty of our men 
have been killed ; but it was time help came, 
for we had but three barrels of powder left. 
As soon as we can travel my husband will 
take us home to Katterham, Faith coming for 
a visit, by Christopher’s wish, until the times 
are more quiet. His leg is well-nigh healed. 
I write in such haste, dear Mrs. Ursula, that 
you will scarce, I fear, read the scrawl, but 
the messenger must set forth. Farewell! 

“ From your loving 
“CLEMENCY HEYWORTH.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
“The only way to find comfort in an earthly thing is to 


surrender it (in a faithful carelessness) into the hands of God.” 
Bishop Hall’s Contemplations. 


AFTER the great deliverance of that 5th 
September the “ City assaulted by man but 
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saved by God,” as it thenceforth loved to 
designate itself, settled down into compara- 
tive quiet. Essex and the brave Londoners 
who had marched through so many perils 
to their rescue were welcomed with joyous 
demonstrations on the 8th; but their work 
being done they were eager to return again, 
and in truth the city and the desolated 
country around could not possibly have 
maintained them many days. When they 
had marched on to Tewkesbury, which 
quickly surrendered to them, Governor Mas- 
sey had time to consider the case of Arthur 
Denham, and a messenger was despatched to 
Hopton at Bristol suggesting an exchange of 
ape Two days after this messenger 
left Gloucester, Joscelyn and Denham 
received a summons to meet Massey at his 
quarters in Grey Friars, and repairing thither 
in the fading light of the September day, 
found the Governor in conversation with two 
officers. In the distance Joscelyn quickly 
noted that one of them wore the red scarf 
and the feather denoting a Royalist, but it 
was not till he had approached quite near 
that he recognised a familiar figure, and with 
an exclamation of delight sprang forward. 

“Dick!” he cried, “ Dick! You are in- 
deed recovered then ?” 

“ Alive and well, thanks to you,” said Dick, 
warmly welcoming him. “We had given 
you up for lost, though ; ’twas only yesterday 
in Governor Massey’s letter that we learnt 
you were alive.” 

“You have been worse off, then,” said 
Joscelyn, “for I had tidings of your being 
safely housed at Marshfield, and just before 
the siege sent my servant there to ask how 

ou did, but by then you had left and they 
ew not at the farm where you had gone.” 

“T left to join my father at Wells. He 
had recovered and we went together thence 
to Bristol,” said Dick, “where Sir Ralph— 
er my Lord Hopton, as we must now call 
him—has, to keep the peace and put an end 
to quarrels and factions among us, consented 
to be Lieutenant-Governor under Prince 
Rupert. Very scurvily have they treated 
him to my mind, but he would cut off his 
right hand to serve the King, and if peace- 
makers be blessed (though as far as I can see 
they have a confounded hard time of it), he 
ought to be happy.” 

“He is one of your noblest men,” said 
Joscelyn, heartily. ‘‘ How is he recovered of 
the hurt he got at Lansdown ?” 

“Ha! that confounded explosion! ’twas 
that finished us off, I take it,” said Dick, 
“and laid us both there like a couple of dead 


men when they carried me off the field, 
They never thought my Lord Hopton could 
recover ; for days he could not see and could 
scarce hear, yet he managed at Devizes to 
give orders from his bed, and while lying 
there hit on the clever contrivance of making 
all the citizens cut off their bed cords for 
match, that being badly needed for the de- 
fence. Afterwards they got him to Bristol, 
and he is now fast recovering and well-nigh 
himself again.” 

“How about an exchange for Arthur 
Denham %” 

“Governor Massey consents to the chan 
proposed by Lord Hopton, and I have ridden 
over here with Captain Black who was made 
prisoner at Roundway Down.” 

“That is well,” said Joscelyn, with a look 
of relief. ‘Sorry enough shall I be to lose 
my friend, but he hath chafed grievously at 
his long idleness. How is my father ?” 

“Quite recovered, but he has been full of 
trouble about you. Your exploit on Lans. 
down moved him greatly, so that to this day 
he cannot speak your name steadily.” 

“You must tell him of my marriage,” said 
Joscelyn. “I will write him a letter.” 

“ What!” cried Dick, “ you a Benedick 
already ? What else have you crammed in 
betwixt this and your Lansdown adventure! 
A miraculous disappearance from the field, a 
journey to the gates of death and back again, 
a noteworthy siege in this fair city, and a 
visit to Katterham to wed pretty Mistress 
Clemency ?” 

“Nay, no journey to Katterham, Cle 
mency was here, and we were wedded by 
Mr. Whichcote shortly before the siege of 
Gloucester began. You must come to College 
Green now and see her; of course you do not 
return to Bristol to-night.” 

And so Denham, once more a free man, 
and Dick and Joscelyn, happy as a couple 
of schoolboys at this unexpected meeting, 
walked back together, and a very merry 
evening was spent in the gabled house, Cle 
mency looking her loveliest as she sat listen- 
ing to Dick’s account of the battle of Lans 
down and of the way in which Joscelyn had 
risked his life to save him. 

“ How false it is,” she exclaimed, “ to say 
that differing views can spoil the love of 
kinsmen !” . 

“Yet would to God this war was over, 
said Dick, wearily. “Last month there 
seemed some prospect of it; but now—I 
know not.” 

“Last month,” said Joscelyn, “when our 
prospects looked black as night, you prom! 
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ine, Denham, that when the game was over 
for me you would do what you could for my 
wife. Now let us have one promise more. 
Promise me that if at any time either you 
and your people, or you Dick and my father 
and Jervis, find yourselves in any strait, that 
you will let me serve you to the best of my 
wer.” 

And gravely they pledged themselves to 
this, looking far less confidently towards the 
future than they had done at the beginning 
of the war. The next day the two brothers 
again parted, and as soon as Christopher 
Bennett could arrange for his temporary 
absence from home the journey to Katterham 
was undertaken. Joscelyn was not only 
extremely anxious to take his wife to a more 
sheltered part of the country, but he was 
eager to rejoin Sir William Waller, and to 
serve again under the General whose failure 
at Roundway Down had in no way affected 
his reputation with any who really knew him. 

On Monday, the 25th September, the small 
cavalcade set out from College Green, Chris- 
topher Bennett and Faith attended by two 
grooms, Charlotte Wells mounted on a pillion 
behind Morrison, and Clemency and Joscelyn 
bringing up the rear; for now their playtime 
had begun, and this happy journey back to 
Katterham was to be the idyll of their lives 
—the wedding journey, all the sweeter be- 
cause it had been a little delayed. The only 
road open to them was a circuitous one by 
Campden, Warwick, and Newport Pagnell, 
but they were in no haste to have the travel- 
ling shortened ; very sweet to them were 
those bright autumnal days, for they were 
filled with the heart’s ease that Mr. Which- 
cote had spoken of as they waited in the 
cloisters of Gloucester on their wedding 
morning. 

Their first resting-place was Cheltenham, 
a pretty little country town where they were 
hospitably entertained by some of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s friends, a fine-looking old Puritan and 
his wife, who made much of the young bride 
and bridegroom, enjoying in their quiet way 
the unwonted atmosphere of youth and hap- 
piness. Clemency always retained a pleasant 
memory of the evening meal there, and the 
kindly talk of the old lady and her husband. 
Supper being ended, she was left unmolested 
to wander about the dusky garden with 
Joscelyn, and very strange it seemed in that 
peaceful spot to speak of the sufferings of the 
troops that had marched from London with 
Essex, and of the great battle fought a few 
days before at Newbury between the King 
and his Excellency. 
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“ Tuey call it a victory for us,” said Jos- 
celyn. ‘But by all accounts ’twas bought 
at a heavy price. His Excellency made a 
safe return to London, yet was his army 
sorely shattered by the enemy.” 

“They, too, suffered great loss,” said Cle- 
mency, “and what we heard just now of 
Lord Falkland’s death was grievously sad. 
The best and noblest on either side seem the 
soonest taken.” 

“That is true,” said Joscelyn with a sigh, 
thinking of the death he had witnessed after 
the fight at Chalgrove ; “but yet this news 
of my Lord Falkland seems not to me wholly 
mournful. He wished for death: his heart 
was broken by the misery of this civil war. 
He was leagued with those whom he could 
not in his heart approve ; he was opposed to 
those whose counsels he had once shared. 
Clearly he longed for death as a deliverer 
from a position that had grown intolerable. 
With Colonel Hampden how different was 
the case! He was snatched away by death 
at the very moment when it seemed likely 
that he would be raised to the highest post, 
at the very time when his desire to serve 
the cause was the most keen, because the 
crisis was desperate. Think what his coun- 
sel and help wovid have heen through these 
three months, how his zeal would have seized 
on this advantage and brought things toa 
speedy and happy issue. If he could return 
but for a year think what he might not now 
accomplish ! ” 

There was deep emotion in his voice. 
Clemency did not reply for a minute or two, 
she only pressed a little closer to his side as 
they wandered down the shady garden walk. 

“Do you remember,” she said presently, 
“the maid who was killed at Gloucester the 
day after the siege began? It seemed to me 
when the poor mother begged me to see her 
corse that a death by violence like that was 
a horrible thing, to be shrunk from and 
feared as though it came of the devil and 
not of God. But when we looked on her 
face it was just as calm and peaceful as the 
face of Faith’s little dead babe. Surely even 
the saddest death—the death that seems a 
cruel mistake-—canaot snatch the ordering 
of all things from God’s hand. If we are 
free to break His laws or keep them, yet we 
are not our own but His, and He must 
surely bring good in the end even out of 
yg 


Joscelyn did not answer, but just stooped 


silently to kiss the sweet lips that had tried 
to comfort him. And as the dew fell noise- 


lessly, and in the darkening sky the stars 
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shone out one by one, there stole into his 
heart a quiet strength that stilled the restless 
grief and questioning which often during the 
war would rise like troubled waves within 


him. 


Early next morning they set forth for 
Campden, their host and his wife bidding 
them God-speed, and presenting the bride 
with a quaintly shaped silver vinaigrette to 
hang at her girdle. 

Even the ravages of war could not wholly 
mar the beautiful country through which 
they journeyed, and in the light of their own 
exquisite happiness they saw those fair 
English scenes; the hills and valleys of 
Gloucestershire, the rich woods and streams 
of Warwickshire, the homely pastoral coun- 
try beyond. Riding together day by day 
over long stretches of open heath, where the 
bracken gleamed orange-tawny amid the ling 
and heather, or traversing some rough road 
bordered by hedges where traveller’s joy 
hung in feathery garlands, and briony berries 
gleamed ruddily, and brambles were laden 
with tempting clusters of blackberries, they 
journeyed homeward in a happy dream that 
refused to be spoiled by sorrows or dangers 
whether in the past or the future. 

Then there were merry discussions when 
they paused to bait the horses and to get 
food at the villages they passed through ; 
and Faith, whose spirits had wonderfully 
revived, much enjoyed her réle of experienced 
matron and loved to tease the newly-wedded 
couple and to call forth from her grave hus- 
band an irrepressible burst of laughter. 
Delightful, too, was the arrival each evening 
at a fresh hostelry, where invariably the land- 
lord and landlady gave kindly welcome, 
seeming to take a special care of the whole 

rty, who certainly had the gift of winning 

earts. 

But most delightful of all was the actual 
home-coming at the close of a bright after- 
noon in October. 

As they rode past Coulesdon church and 
across the common, Joscelyn spoke of the 
well-remembered summer day when he had 
ridden that way with Dick, making his bride 
blush deliciously as he described his first 
vision of her when she stepped from the 
coach at the time of his accident. 

The setting sun was flooding the land with 
light; the quiet little village of Katterham 
seemed suddenly to awake from sleep as the 
travellers rode by, and Clemency and Faith 
waved friendly greetings to one and another 
of the familiar faces that peered out at them 
from doors and casements; while as for 


Charlotte, she was so pursued by the village 
children with welcoming shouts, that had 
not Morrison held the reins and gone 
steadily forward it is doubtful whether she 
would have reached the Court House that 
night. 

Clemency’s breath came quickly as she 
gazed over the park palings, as she once 
more caught sight of the pond and the 
graveyard and the little church, pausing at 
the gate, and after eager questions from the 
lodge-keeper riding up to the house itself, 
There it stood, the dear familiar old place, 
with the great rounded box-bushes at either 
side of the door; there was the entrance 
court, and the little gate and the posts with 
their great white balls, at which she had 
stared so miserably during the attack on the 
house, when Joscelyn had passed out to an 
unknown danger and she had first realised 
her love. And here was dear Mrs. Ursula, 
running lightly across the courtyard as 
though she had been a girl, and lifting her 
off the pillion and clasping her in a close 
embrace. 

“Dear, dear Mrs. Ursula!” she cried, 
clinging to her. “ How different it all is 
—how beautifully different to when we 
parted !” 

And Mrs. Ursula, though she did not 
altogether approve of men, made an excep- 
tion in favour of the young husband who 
stooped to kiss her hand with a courtesy 
which no woman could have been proof 
against, and together they all approached 
the open door, where Sir Robert stood to 
welcome them, with the children grouped 
behind him eager to press forward and snatch 
the first kiss, but restrained by pretty Hester, 
who bade them remember their manners 
and be patient. 

That evening, when the whole household 
met together for prayers, old Sir Robert, 
instead of reading as usual a lengthy chapter 
from one of the prophets, turned instead to 
the one hundred and twenty-first Psalm, and 
glad tears started to Clemency’s eyes as she 
heard him read in unsteady tones the verse, 
“The Lord shall preserve thy going out and 
thy coming in, from this time forth, and 
even for evermore.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“He is not a freeman that can do what he will, but he that 
will do what he should.”—Sin WiLL1aM WALLER. 


AL these months Original Sin Smith had 
been occupying a post of some importance 
under the governor of Farnham Castle, and 
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being a man of considerable force of cha- 
racter, he had gained great influence in the 
ison. There was about him a certain 
enuineness of devotion to the Parliamentary 
cause, and yet personal ambition had so large 
a share in his motives that it was likely 
enough he would prove but a fair-weather 
friend to his party. No one, however, watch- 
ing him on All-Hallow’s Eve, as he warmed 
himself beside the hearth in the great hall of 
the castle, would have guessed that this 
sombre, sour-faced man, with his cropped 
head and his ostentatious piety, was all the 
time dreaming of a fair, girlish face, framed 
in soft waving curls of dusky chestnut hair, 
and that when he prayed, as he very fre- 
quently did, for the destruction of his enemies, 
he thought not of armed hosts at war with 
the Parliament, but of one yellow-haired 
warrior in the Puritan ranks. Joscelyn had 
thwarted the hopes which for years Original 
had secretly cherished, in spite of the diffe- 
rence in rank between the yeoman’s son and 
the grand-daughter of Sir Robert Neal—a 
difference so clearly marked in those days 
that no one had dreamed of suspecting the 
tutor’s secret passion. 
The castle clock struck twelve, but Ori- 
inal still kept watch beside the hearth. 
Frdings had been brought that Sir William 
Waller would arrive that night at Farnham 
with some of his troops of horse, his own foot 
regiment, and some of the London trained 
bands. It was long since anything definite 
had been heard of Joscelyn Heyworth, and 
Original, as he stared with absent eyes into 
the glowing embers, hoped and prayed that 
in the arduous campaign in the west his rival 
might have been conveniently disposed of. 
Many, indeed, must have been his chances 
of death since that winter’s night when he 
had left the castle and had marched off in 
the darkness to the siege of Winchester! 
Surely Providence might have removed from 
his path this upstart new-comer, this adven- 
turer who had presumed to become betrothed 
to Clemency Coriton. The clock struck one, 
and soon after that the sound of a bugle was 
heard in the distance ; Original started to his 
feet, and quitting the hall took up his posi- 
tion in the open doorway at the head of the 
steps which led down through the deep castle 
porch. From the town below rose the sound of 
many voices and the trampling of horsemen 
mounting the castle hill, while from a greater 
distance there rose on the night air a familiar 
psalm tune ; he knew it was the one to— 


“ Avenge and judge my cause, O Lord, 
From them that evil be.” : 
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With intense bitterness he prayed from his 
heart for Heyworth’s destruction. The night 
wind was piercingly cold, yet it was not this 
which made Original shiver as he stood wait- 
ing beside the Governor. At last, mounting 
the steps between the flaring links held by 
some of the garrison, he saw the well-known 
figure of Sir William Waller, his fine, black 
eyes keenly scanning the group of officers 
waiting to receive him. Original was fain 
to make his greeting, then he looked appre- 
hensively towards those who accompanied 
Waller, and had jumped to the conclusion 
that his rival was not present, when the 
General turned quickly round as though 
searching for some one. 

“Where is Captain Heyworth ?” he asked. 

“He is now coming, sir,” said Captain 
Levit ; “ he waited but to order a bran mash 
for his horse.” 

Original set his teeth hard, for the officer 
had scarcely ended when between the lane 
of torches there strode the lithe, active figure 
of Joscelyn Heyworth. Time, and the hard 
campaign he had been through, with all the 
griefs and joys of the most eventful year of 
his life, had wonderfully developed him ; but 
this only increased Original’s hatred, and it 
was with torturing jealousy that he watched 
the easy grace of his foe’s manner when he 
was presented to the Governor, and the 
quiet modesty of his bearing when George 
Wither made some allusion to his past ser- 
vices with regard to Farnham Castle. 

In another minute Joscelyn had perceived 
the ex-tutor, and had stepped towards him 
with frank and friendly greeting. 

“IT have a letter for you, sir,” he said, 
“from your home, and am charged with 
many messages to you from Sir Robert Neal 
and the children. My wife also asked to be 
remembered to you.” 

“ Your wife?” gasped Original. 

At any other time his hoarse voice and 
the strangeness of his manner would have 
attracted Joscelyn’s notice, but his thoughts 
had wandered off to the Court House which 
he had quitted only a few days before, and 
for a moment he gould think of nothing but 
the bitterness of separation from Clemency. 

“Yes,” he replied, dreamily ; “ my wife.” 
Then, the word recalling him to himself, 
and his hopeful nature recovering from the 
momentary depression, his eyes lighted up 
with the brilliant smile which made people 
think him so like his father. ‘‘ I had forgot,” 
he exclaimed ; “of course you have had no 
tidings of late. We were married at Glou- 
cester shortly before the siege.” 
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Original was spared a reply, for the Gover- 
nor at that moment summoned him to his 
side, but the hatred which had been smoul- 
dering within him so long broke out now 
into a devouring flame, and he began not 
only to wish and pray for Joscelyn’s death, 
but secretly to plan how it might be con- 
trived. 

The next day the yellow auxiliaries of the 
Tower Hamlets, the Westminster auxiliaries, 
the company of blue-coats, together with the 
four companies of the castle garrison—form- 
ing in all twenty-nine columns of foot com- 
— and supplemented by some troops of 

orse and dragoons—were mustered in Farn- 
ham Park. It was a striking scene, but 
Joscelyn, as he looked at the gay uniforms 
massed beneath the stately trees, whose 
autumn foliage vied in brightness with the 
orange scarves of the Puritans, felt sad at 
heart. A council of war had been held 
that morning, and a clerk belonging to Sir 
William’s foot regiment had been condemned 
to death for trying to raise a mutiny. For 
example’s sake the man had just been hanged 
on one of the trees in the presence of the 
whole army. 

“ A hateful sight,” he remarked to Origi- 
nal Smith as they walzed together down the 
avenue and returned to the castle. 

“So let all Thy enemies perish, O God !” 
said Original, fervently, and in his grey eyes 
there was so fierce a gleam of cruel enjoy- 
ment that Joscelyn recoiled; it seemed to 
him for a moment that he was looking not 
at a fellow-man but at a fiend. 

It chanced that autumn that the two men 
were much thrown together. Original was 
present with such men as could be spared 
from the Farnham garrison at the unsuccess- 
ful attack made by Waller upon Basing 
House; and that enterprise failing, Waller 
returned to Farnham, which for some time 
became his headquarters, the town being by 
his orders strengthened by such earthworks 
and fortifications as could be most readily 
made. 

Now all through his life Joscelyn had been 
beset by one decided weakness, one fault 
which marred an otherwise fine character ; 
he had inherited many of his father’s good 
qualities, but he had also inherited his 
father’s intense love of popularity. True, 
the discipline of the last fifteen months, the 
divine call which had made it his duty to 
espouse the Parliamentary cause and to cast 
in his lot with those whom it was the fashion 
to deride, had to a great extent cured him; 
but he was far as yet from being indifferent 


even to the opinion of those whom he had 
no special reason for liking. From such g 
man it was impossible that Original’s bitter 
hatred and contempt should remain long con. 
cealed. It was impossible for him to ignore 
the ex-tutor’s dislike ; it chafed him con. 
tinually, and it greatly perplexed him. He 
had gone out of his way many a time to 
show kindness to a man connected with 
Katterham, and the true cause of Original’s 
hatred never occurred to him. Sometimes 
he fancied the Puritan considered him no 
true Parliamentarian at heart, and believed 
that he would return to the views held 
by his father. At other times he thought 
his religious opinions were mistrusted. Find- 
ing it impossible to conciliate Original, he 
tried as far as might be to avoid him. But 
Original seemed ubiquitous. 

Whenever Joscelyn joined one of the deer. 
stalking parties in the Holt forest, Original 
also joined and did his best to spoil the plea- 
sure of the chase. When he went into the 
town to visit some old acquaintance he was 
sure to fall foul of Original and to be bur- 
dened with his company ; and in the very 
church itself it was impossible to avoid the 
near neighbourhood of the sour-looking 
janatic, though his presence there was par- 
ticularly trying, as he had a habit of express- 
ing his feelings in fervent ejaculations, and 
of humming approval in a way which some- 
times annoyed Joscelyn and sometimes upset 
his gravity. 

Had the work been of a very absorbing 
nature these petty annoyances would have 
been easily overlooked, but the weeks passed 
by without any special event, and though 
there were occasional alarms that Hopton 
was marching upon Farnham, and an attack 
on the castle was expected, it never came off. 
Once, towards the end of November, Hop 
ton’s forces appeared upon a hill about a mile 
off, and the two armies stood facing each other, 
Waller endeavouring to draw on the enemy 
by every means in his power, but without suc- 
cess. A few shots fired from the castle drove 
them off, and they retired, having lost only 
fifteen men. About this time Waller made 
a hurried journey to London to complete 
arrangements with regard to his army, and 
during his absence news reached Farnham 
that Arundel, which had been very imper- 
fectly garrisoned, had fallen into the hands 
of Lord Hopton. : 

A few hours before, the grievous intelli- 
gence of Pym’s death had been received, and 
in the face of such serious tidings all personal 
and petty annoyances were lost sight of. A 
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“ Dreaming of a fair, girlish face.” 


new spirit seemed to animate the men when 
Waller returned, accompanied by Sir William 
Balfour with one thousand horse, and Josce- 
lyn’s spirits rose when once more he found 
himself marching under his well-loved leader. 
The castle clock had tolled twelve when in 
the dark December night the Parliamentary 
forces set out to surprise the Royalists, 
who, under Lord Crawford, were quartered 
at Alton, a little town some eight miles 
distant. 

“We will give the good General another 
sort of sack to-night,” said Waller, langhing. 
“ He will scarce have had time to finish the 
_ which he sent to ask for the other 

ay.” 

Some amusement had been caused at 
Farnham by Lord Crawford’s modest peti- 
tion for a cask of sack from the Bishop’s 
cellars. Waller, with his customary courtesy, 
had sent the wine, and being himself a man 
of singularly frugal habits and simple tastes, 
had secretly laughed at the bon vivant who 
had pocketed his pride to make such a re- 
quest. Long before it was light on the 
morning of the 13th December, Alton was 
surrounded. Lord Crawford fled after a 
slight resistance, carrying the tidings of their 
defeat to Hopton at Winchester, while the 
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more noble-minded and gallant Colonel Boles, 
finding himself in desperate case, drew his 
men into Alton church, and there made a 
spirited but vain attempt to hold the building 
till help should come to him. 

It chanced that some of the garrison from 
Farnham Castle, who took a prominent share 
in that night’s work, were amongst those who 
forced their way the soonest into the imper- 
fectly barricaded door of the church. Waller, 
anxious as ever to save bloodshed, sent 
prompt orders that quarter was to be offered, 
and Joscelyn, forcing Hotspur with difficulty 
into the mélée, delivered the General’s mes- 
sage, and was thankful to see that the 
Royalists, aware that resistance was hopeless, 
laid down their arms. Colonel Boles him- 
self, however, refused to yield, and fighting 
very gallantly, was at last overpowered, 
falling dead on the stones of the church, his 
blood mingling with that of the Parliamenta- 
rians against whom he had fought. Sad as 
were the scenes which Joscelyn had wit- 
nessed during the war, few seemed to him 
sadder than that desperate and brave resist- 
ance in a church which he well remembered 
in past days. He looked round the familiar 
walls with a greater craving for peace than 
he had ever before felt. 
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As his eye travelled over the scene of wild His manner was strange, his eyes wild: 
confusion, he suddenly perceived a sight Joscelyn turned away without a word, ’ 
which filled him with astonishment. Original “Either,” he thought to himself, “that 
Smith, partly concealed by a pillar, stood fellow is drunk, or he is losing his wits, or 
with his musket deliberately aimed at him. else he deliberately intended to shoot me, 
There was time only to throw himself for- The painted glass was but an excuse. Were 
ward on Hotspur’s neck and instantly the it not for the fear of making them anxious at 
bullet whistled past, shattering a window just the Court House I would ask Sir Robert 
beyond. Furious at what seemed a piece of Neal whether he is indeed well assured of 
deliberate treachery, he confronted the ex- the man’s good faith. But I will not risk g 
tutor. question lest it should come to Clemency’s 

“What are you thinking of ?” he said ears and make her fear for my safety,” 
sharply, looking with angry eyes into the Then, dismounting, he helped some of 
strangely distorted face of his enemy. the men to remove with all reverence the 

“T crave your pardon,” said Original, witha body of Colonel Boles, thinking to himself 
great show of surprise and regret. “Iaimed how infinitely an honourable foe was to 
at yonder popish painting of the crucifixion. be preferred to a doubtfully honourable 
The light is still dim—lI did not observe you.” _ friend. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. CLEMENT IN ROME (CLEMENS ROMANTS), 


By tae Very Rev. PATON J. GLOAG, D.D. 
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ITH the exception of St. lovely frescoes of Masaccio, descriptive of the 


Peter’s and St. John Lateran, lives of St. Clement and St. Catherine. There 
the church of St. Clement is are also in it the relics of high antiquity 
the most interesting church which have caused the church of St. Clement 
in Rome. Discoveries have to be for ages regarded as the oldest church 
been recently made which in Rome. Unfortunately the building has 
have invested it with peculiar somewhat suffered from frequent restom- 
importance, and thrown a light upon many tions, which have been anything but im- 
points of early Church History, reaching provements. “In St. Clement,” observes 
back even to Apostolic times. This church Lord Lindsay, “built on the site of his 
is situated on the Ceelian hill in the street paternal mansion, and restored at the begin- 
leading from the Coliseum to the Lateran. ning of the twelfth century, an example is 
In its outward appearance, St. Clement’s still to be seen, in perfect preservation, of 
is poor and insignificant. From the street the primitive church. Everything remains 
it is hardly observable, and by those un- in statu qguo—the court, the portico, the can- 
acquainted with it could easily be passed cellum, the ambones, paschal candlestick, 
by unnoticed. But the architectural beauty crypt, and ciborium—virgin and intact. The 
of the interior, its interesting ecclesiastical wooden roof has unfortunately disappeared, 
monuments, its magnificent pillars, its altar, and a small chapel, dedicated to St. Catherine, 
its pulpit, strike you with surprise, and to has been added, yet even this is atoned for 
your astonishment you find yourself within by the lovely frescoes of Masaccio. Yet the 
one of the most attractive churches in beauty of St. Clement is internal only, 
Rome. There are sixteen marble columns of outwardly it is little more than a barn.” 
the finest description, in all probability taken The church of St. Clement is mentioned 
from heathen temples. But especially is the by Jerome (A.D. 400). “The church built 
high altar worthy of admiration. There isthe to St. Clemens keeps up the memory of his 
unrivalled transenna or pierced screen, aci- name to this day.” Here Pope Zosimus 
borium of great beauty, and beautiful mosaics pronounced judgment against Celestius on 
of Christ and His Apostles, represented by a account of his Pelagian heresy. Here St. 
lamb and twelve sheep. On the left there is Gregory the Great delivered several of his 
the chapel of the Passion, adorned with the famous homilies. It was for centuries 
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supposed that this was the very church 
mentioned by Jerome, and, if this was the 
case, it is undoubtedly the oldest church 
in Rome. And there was much in the 
interior of the church to justify this sup- 
position ; there were numerous marks of 
antiquity which pointed to an extremely 
early age. But, in 1857, when repairs were 
made by Father Mullooly, the Irish prior of 
the church, it was discovered that there was 
a second church below the present one, 
which had been filled up with rubbish. The 
rubbish was cleared away, and a church was 
brought to light adorned with a series of 
frescoes of the eighth century, which, al- 
though somewhat faded, could yet be traced. 
There were also several pillars of the finest 
marble. It would also appear that much 
that had belonged to this early church had 
been removed to the upper church, as the 
screen before the altar, the ciborium, and 
many of the pillars. This lower church 
is, without doubt, the one mentioned by 
Jerome, probably built in the time of Con- 
stantine, in which St. Gregory delivered his 
orations, and Celestius was condemned. It 
appears to have been destroyed in A.D. 1084, 
during the contest between Henry IV., 
Emperor of Germany, and Gregory Vil. 
The Pope called in the aid of Robert Guis- 
card, the Norman Duke of Calabria, who, 
with the ruthlessness of a barbarian, burned 
all the public buildings from the Lateran to 
the Capitol. In this conflagration the old 
church of St. Clement perished, and the new 
church was hastily built on its ruins, partly 
with materials taken from the old church, by 
Paschal II. about A.D. 1099. At present the 
lower church is involved in darkness, and in 
order to visit it you have to descend with 
torches a staircase which leads from the 
sacristy. “It is not without an emotion 
above ordinary curiosity,” observes Wey, 
“that you prepare in one of the low naves, 
while the guides are lighting their torches, 
to descend from the church, where so many 
antiquities have entranced you, down to a 
monument of a yet more venerable antiquity, 
in which time has displaced nothing on the 
evil pretence of restoring or beautifying. 
We are sure that the torches will light up 
halls in which St. Augustine, St. Sylvester, 
St. Gregory the Great, made their voices 
heard. We know that for eight hundred 
years no eyes beheld this sanctuary, in which 
Gregory VII. was the last to officiate. The 
church above was a cabinet of curiosities, 
while the church underground is a gallery, 
and the only one which could by authentic 
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pictures fill up a gap of nearly four centuries 
in the history of painting.” 

But the discoveries relating to the ehurch 
of St. Clement are not exhausted. A still 
more wonderful discovery, the relic of a still 
more ancient church than that of Constantine, 
yet remains to be mentioned. In 1867 a 
staircase in the lower church was discovered 
by Father Mullooly, leading down through 
a narrow passage to a third structure, in all 
probability the veritable home of Clemens, 
over which the second church had been built. 
Here there was a third church—“ the oratory 
of St. Clemens.” It is buried about twenty 
feet below the present street, showing the 
great height to which, in the course of ages, 
rubbish had accumulated. The excavation 
of this lowest church or house of St. Clemens 
has unfortunately not been completed, and 
it is now flooded with water, rendering all 
access to it impossible. What has been dis- 
covered not only reveals the oratory of St. 
Clemens, but also the decorations of rich 
stucco ornament afford evidence that the 
house must have been the dwelling or palace 
of some wealthy nobleman, and that Clemens, 
whoever he was, must have belonged to some 
rich Roman family. But of this more here- 
after. 

Thus, then, the church of St. Clement is 
in reality composed of three churches, the 
one placed upon the other. There is the 
upper church, at present used for public 
worship, with its glorious marbles, its mag- 
nificent altar, its rich mosaics, and its lovely 
frescoes, probably built in the eleventh 
century ; below it there is the second or 
lower church, only seen by torch-light, with 
its marble pillars and its curious though 
somewhat faded frescoes, probably built in 
the Constantine era; and lower down still 
there is a third church, probably the veritable 
home of Clemens, unfortunately flooded with 
water, with its oratory or place of worship, 
an example of an ancient Roman house pro- 
bably built in the first century. If this last 
supposition is correct, we have possibly here 
the church or house in which the early 
Christians worshipped. During Paul’s two 
years’ imprisonment, the Apostle might not 
be permitted to go beyond the limits of his 
own hired house, yet in the house of Clemens 
the Roman Christians would (though at a 
period somewhat later) assemble to celebrate 
the sacred rites of their religion. Here was 
the meeting-place of “the church which is 
in Rome”—a church by no means small, 
composed of numerous converts both from 
among the Jews and from among the 
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Gentiles, many of them belonging to Cesar’s 
household. 

But, apparently opposed to this view that 
the house of Clemens was the church of the 
early Christians, is the fact that in an ad- 
joining apartment was discovered a temple 
and altar of the god Mithras. Mithras, the 
sun-god of the Persians, was one of those 
oriental divinities who were worshipped at 
Rome. “The temple,” observes Forbes in 
his Rambles in Rome, “was found filled up 
with earth, as though done purposely. It is 
thirty by twenty feet, and has a vaulted 
roof, covered with mosaics, in which are 
several windows. The continued dropping 
of water has destroyed the colour, but the 
mosaics can still be distinctly seen. The 
altar on which the sacrifices were made was 
found near the two square pilasters in the 
passage outside, and a statue of Mithras was 
found in three pieces. The altar has been 
placed within the temple. It represents an 
allegorical picture of the sun’s influences 
upon the earth. A bull represents the earth ; 
Mithras is plunging a sword into the bull’s 


right shoulder ; a dog and a serpent are 
emblems of animals nourished by the earth 
through the influence of the sun; youths 
with torches erect and depressed on either 
side, represent the rising and setting of the 


sun.” The authority for this description is 
not given, and, as the place is now flooded, 
it cannot be seen, nor is it clear from the 
statement whether the temple of Mithras 
was merely adjoining to the house of Clemens, 
but external to it, or whether it constituted 
part of the house. The worship of Mithras 
was not common among the Romans until 
the reign of Heliogabalus, formerly priest of 
the sun, more than a century after Clemens. 
If this temple was part of the house of 
Clemens, it was in all likelihood no original 
portion but added a century later ; and, if 
this house was or had been the church of the 
Roman Christians, the altar of Mithras might 
be placed in it by some Roman emperor 
hostile to the Christians, with the purpose of 
desecrating the place and converting it into 
a heathen temple. 

The church of St. Clement is dedicated to 
the famous Clemens, one of the Apostolic 
Fathers, the author of an authentic Epistle 
to the Corinthians, known in Church history 
as Bishop of Rome; by some he is regarded 
as the third, and by others as the fourth 
bishop. In the Bullarum Romanum Clemens 
is mentioned as the fourth Pope, the order 
being, Peter, Linus, Cletus, and Clemens, 
_and the following account is given of him: 


“St. Clemens the First, a Roman, the son of 
Faustinus, was baptised by the blessed Apostle 
Peter, assisted him as deacon, then as pres. 
byter ; ordained bishop 21 May, A.D. 91. He 
occupied the episcopate for nine years six 
months and four days. By the order of 
Trajan he was bound to an anchor, and 
thrown into the sea near the city of Cherson, 
in the year 100; afterwards his body was 
transferred to Rome, to the church which 
bears his name in the Ceelian Mount.” 

Clemens is the author of the Epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians. In the epistle 
itself there is no mention of his name, 
but his authorship is sufficiently authenti- 
cated. The epistle is ascribed to Clemens 
by Irenzeus, Dionysius of Corinth, Clemens 
of Alexandria, and Origen ; and the internal 
evidence is in favour of his authorship. 
It was written to the church of Corinth 
with the design of settling disputes which 
had arisen among them about their office. 
bearers. The epistle evidently belongs to 
the close of the first century, as no difference 
between the offices of bishop and presbyter 
is alluded to, nor any mention made of the 
Gnostic errors which arose in the beginning 
of the second century. The epistle was 
much esteemed by the primitive Church, 
and was frequently read in the churches 
along with the sacred books. With the 
omission of the conclusion it is attached to 
the Alexandrian manuscript, being placed at 
the end after the Apocalypse ; but a com- 

lete text has been recently discovered by 

yrennius, in that precious manuscript 
which contains “the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles.” 

To none of the Fathers of the Church are 
more spurious writings assigned ; but, not 
to dwell upon the Clementine writings, the 
forgeries of subsequent centuries, we pr 
to inquire into the personality of Clemens. 
There is a Clemens mentioned by St. Paul in 
his Epistle to the Philippians: “ I beseech 
thee also, true yokefellow, help those women 
which laboured with me in the gospel, with 
Clement also, and the rest of my fellow- 
labourers, whose names are in the book of 
life.” (Phil. iv. 3.) And, accordingly, it has 
been assumed that Clemens Romanus is the 
same as the Clemens here mentioned by 
St. Paul. But place and time are both 
against this supposition. Clemens Romanus 
was a native of Rome, or at least a rest 
dent in that city, and must have been for 
several years, as he occupied an important 
position in the church of Rome; whereas 
Clemens, mentioned by St. Paul, was 4 
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member of the church of Philippi. Besides, 
thirty years had elapsed between the writing 
of the Epistle to the Philippians and the 
bishopric of Clemens. Although it is not 
impossible that Clemens might have removed 
during the interval from Philippi to Rome, 

et the difference of time and place renders 
the identification of these two persons highly 
improbable. The identity of name proves 
nothing, as Clemens was then, especially 
during the reign of the Flavian emperors, 
extremely common. 

But there was at this period another 
Clemens in Rome, occupying a high position, 
and belonging to the imperial family, Titus 
Flavius Clemens; and the question arises: 
Is there here any likelihood or proba- 
bility of identity? Was Clemens Romanus, 
the head of the Church of Rome, the same 
as Flavius Clemens, the consul, the rela- 
tive of Domitian? At first it might seem ex- 
travagant to identify the Christian Clemens 
with a man of such high position in Rome; 
yet it has been seriously entertained in 
recent times by many distinguished theo- 
logians in Germany. It has been adopted 
by Volkmar and Hilgenfeld, and favoured 
by Lipsius, Gebhardt, and Harnack; ir- 
deed, a recent German writer observes : 
“Later Protestant theology, almost without 
exception, has declared itself for the identifi- 
cation.” Such a statement can only refer to 
German theologians, for, so far as we are 
aware, the view is adopted by no English 
writer ; and, even as regards German theo- 
logians, it is an exaggeration, as it is con- 
tested by Wieseler, Zahn, and Uhlhorn. 

It is a point which certainly merits consi- 
deration, and is not at once to be rejected as 
far-fetched and extravagant. Titus Flavius 
Clemens was at this period, next to the 
emperor, the most important person in Rome. 
He was cousin of Domitian, being the son of 
Flavius Sabinus, the elder brother of Ves- 
pasian, and his wife, Flavia Domitilla, was 
the niece of the emperor. He was high in 
favour with Domitian, being consul along with 
him in A.D. 95, and his two sons, Vespasianus 
and Domitianus, were adopted as heirs to the 
imperial throne. All on a sudden, at the 
close of his consulship, he and his wife were 
arrested. He was put to death, according to 
Dio Cassius, on the charge of atheism and the 
practice of Jewish rites; whilst his wife was 
banished to the island of Pandataria, or, ac- 
cording to others, to the adjoining island of 
Pontia. The supposed crimes for which 
Flavius Clemens was put to death naturally 
suggest that he was a Christian, for these 
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were the very accusations then made against 
the Christians, and there is undoubted evi- 
dence that his wife Domitilla was a Chris- 
tian. The coeniterium or burying-place of 
Domitilla has been discovered, and from it 
her connection with Christianity has been 
placed beyond doubt. She is claimed by the 
early Church as a convert to Christianity. 
Eusebius asserts this, though he confounds her 
with a niece who probably had no existence, 
“In the fifteenth year of Domitian, Flavia 
Domitilla, daughter of a sister of Flavius 
Clemens, who at the time was one of the con- 
suls of Rome, was exiled with many others to 
the island of Pontia in consequence of testi- 
mony borne to Christ” ; and the same fact is 
mentioned by Jerome and others. Suetonius 
asserts that Flavius Clemens was put to death 
on some very slight suspicion, almost before 
he was well out of his consulship. He re- 
marks that he was a man contemptible for 
want of energy; which may easily be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis of his being a 
Christian, for the professors of Christianity 
felt themselves constrained to withdraw as 
much as possible from public business, as 
most of that business was connected with 
the worship of the gods. There is of course 
the difficulty of reconciling the adoption of 
the Christian faith with the office of consul. 
But this is not insuperable, as for many years 
during the reign of Vespasian and Titus and 
the early part of the reign of Domitian the 
Christians were unmolested. The probability 
is strongly in favour of the Christianity of 
Flavius Clemens ; and if this be so, then even 
before the end of the first century the Chris- 
tian Church might have furnished a successor 
to the imperial throne, as his sons were the 
adopted heirs of Domitian. It would further 
appear that the execution of Flavius Clemens 
was the proximate cause of the murder of 
Domitian, who a few months afterwards was 
assassinated by Stephanus, the steward of 
Domitilla, probably out of revenge. 

But what are the reasons adduced for sup- 
posing that Flavius Clemens is the same as 
Clemens Romanus? There is the similarity 
of name. On this, however, no stress can be 
placed, as the name was not unusual. More 
importance is to be attached to the coincidence 
of time. From various facts it would ap- 
pear that Clemens Romanus died about the 
same time that Flavius Clemens was put to 
death ; there are external evidences which 
prove that his Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written about this time. But the strongest 
proof is the discoveries that have been made 
in the church of St. Clement. The house of 
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Clemens has been unearthed, and shown to 
have been the house or palace of a wealthy 
Roman. Now the palace and property of 
the Flavian emperors extended in this direc- 
tion, and the probability is that the house of 
Flavius Clemens was in this quarter of the 
city. If Clemens Romanus is Flavius Cle- 
mens, his influence with Domitian, at a time 
when there was no persecution, but when 
he was in high favour, might have pro- 
tected the Christians met in his house ; and 
it was not until the jealousy of that sus- 
picious tyrant was aroused, perhaps by the 
popularity and influence of Flavius Clemens 
among the Christians, then an important 
faction, that he caused him to be put to 
death. 

‘There is something exceedingly fascinating 
and ingenious about the supposition, but it 
cannot be accepted. There is an extreme 
difficulty in supposing the combination of 
two such very dissimilar and almost discor- 
dant offices, as the head or bishop of the 
Christian Church in Rome and the colleague 
of the Emperor Domitian in the consulship. 
Flavius Clemens might be a secret Christian 
—and to this the testimony of history points 
—and at the same time a Roman consul, but 
he could hardly have been such an avowed 
and eminent Christian as the recognised head 
of the Church of Rome. And another still 
stronger and almost insurmountable objec- 
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tion lies in the fact that there is no mention 
of the identity between these two in the’ 
writings of the Fathers or in the history of 
the Church; it is a hypothesis of recent 
times, and although four centuries after his 
death Clemens Romanus is mentioned as a 
martyr, yet there is no place given to Flavius 
Clemens in the list of martyrs. The conelu- 
sion at which we arrive is that Flavius Cle. 
mens, as well as his wife, Domitilla, was 
Christian, and did suffer as such, but that the 
reasons for his identification with Clemens 
Romanus are vague and insufficient. 

This question is discussed at great length, 
extending over nearly fifty pages, and with 
much learning, by the late Bishop Lightfoot, 
and the conclusion at which he arrives is that 
Clemens Romanus was a freedman of dis- 
tinction of the imperial family, and _pro- 
bably specially attached to the household of 
Flavius Clemens: “I venture to conjecture 
that Clemens, the bishop, was a man of 
Jewish descent, a freedman, or the son of a 
freedman belonging to the house of Flavius 
Clemens, the emperor’s cousin. It is easy 
to imagine how under these circumstances 
the leaven of Christianity would work up 
ward irom beneath, as it has done in many 
other cases; and from their domestics and 
dependants the master and mistress (Flavius 
Clemens and Flavius Domitilla) would learn 
their perilous lessons in the Gospel,” 


OBNOXIOUS TO THE POETS. 


The Chief of 


told the Pilgrims to Canterbury 

there figures a “Soudanesse” “of 

Surrie,” who arrived at great 
wickedness, and she is addressed as 


* this scorpion, this wicked gost.” 


Nor is this altogether a libel upon the insect 
which rises and eats her lover if the manner 
of his wooing annoys her; who when tired 
of matrimony devours her husband, and if 
irritated by her offspring makes a meal off 
all that she can catch. Yet at first she is a 
good mother, carrying her young upon her 
back under the protection of her over-arch- 


the Spiders. 


who foresees in victory not only the barren 
guerdon of glory, but the more substantial 
reward of a solid meal. 

So too Cymbeline’s wicked queen, who 
herself died a scorpion’s death, “ being cruel 
to the world, concluded most cruel to herself,” 
could think of no worse name for Imogen 
than “scorpion”; and it is as a term of 
bitterest reproach that the word is used all 
through our literature, from Chaucer to old 
father Chickweed, who addresses his spouse 
as “a brimstone barker” and “a scorpion.” 

In poetry there is no “natural” scorpion 
at all, except very incidentally in Shelley and 
Byron. 


It stands as a metaphor or a simile 
only, and is a creature of pure tradition, not 
an insect of ordinary every-day activity. 


ing sting, and fighting in their defence with 
all the ferocity and voracity of the cannibal, 
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Foremost among the legends of the Chief of 
the Spiders is that which is reproduced in 
Byron's stanza in the “ Giaour.” 


“ The mind that broods o’er guilty woes 
Is like the scorpion girt by fire, 
The circle narrowing as it glows, 
The flames around their captive close, 
Till inly searched by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 
One sad and sole relief she knows, 
The sting she nourished for her fves, 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 
Gives but one pang and cures all pain, 
And darts into her desperate brain.’’ 
Shelley makes curiously frequent use of 
the same idea. 
“ Each girt by the hot atmosphere 
Of his blind agony, like a scorpion stung 
By his own rage upon his burning bier 
Of circling coals of fire.” 


“ And we are left, as scorpions ringed with fire : 

What should we do but strike ourselves to death,?” 
And, among many others, Moore and 
Coleridge subscribe to the fiction :— 

*‘ Where Mecca’s godless enemies 


Lie, like beleaguered scorpions, roll’d 
In their last deadly venomous fold.” 


** Mark how the scorpion falsehood 
Coils round in its perplexity and fixes 
Its sting in its own head.” 

When the scorpion is attacking it seems to 
be making its most dangerous demonstration 
with its pincer-armed head, and its front 
aspect is so threatening as to appear the chief 
source of peril. But on a sudden it whips 
its tail up over its back, and its real weapon, 
the claw-like sting at the tip of its tail, inflicts 
the wound. This explains Chaucer’s curious 
verse :— 

“0 sudden hap, O thou fortune unstable, 

Like to the scorpion so deceivable, 


That flatt’rest with thy head when thou would’st sting; 
Thy tail is death, through thine envenoming.” 


Another tradition, that the scorpion (as 
the snake also was supposed to do) re- 
plenished its venom from time to time from 
the juices of poisonous plants, may be the 
meaning of Goldsmith’s lines :— 


“ Those pois’nous fields with rank luxuriance crown’d 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around.” 


Or, of course, “gathers death around ” may 
be merely a poetic form for “is deadly.” 

_ Oil of scorpions, for healing the wounds 
inflicted by the insect, was a recognised un- 
guent in the homceopathic pharmacopeia of 
those old herbalists, who graduated only in 
“the art of simpling,” and depended largely 
upon the fancies of “the Doctrine of Signa- 
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tures ” for the success of their empirical dis- 
pensations. So Butler has :— 
“ *Tis true, a scorpion’s oil is said 
To cure the wounds the venom made.” 

And we read in Pliny that “if a man be 
stung with a scorpion and drink the powder 
of them in wine it is thought to be a present 
remedy.” The forget-me-not was called 
“scorpion-grass” from the curve of its 
flower-stalk, and this resemblance, by no 
means a striking one, was sufficient under the 
doctrine of Plant Signatures to mark it out 
as a scorpion cure. At about the same 
period, a prescription of pounded scorpions 
(if made up with the correct proportion of 
spiders and toads) was held in esteem as a 
medicine against the plague. Curiously 
associated with it is that charming plant, 
sweet basil, which somehow nearly every 
nation that has had legends about flowers has 
agreed to vilify and to dedicate to the devil ; 
the Greeks going so far as to say that it 
should be sown only with curses, and ga- 
thered with imprecations. Moreover, it was 
said to propagate scorpions. 

In metaphor it symbolises envy, rankling 
grief, treachery, 

“** Traitor,’ quoth he, with tongue of scorpion, 

* Thou hast me brought to my confusion.’”—Cuavcer. 
vengeance, want, ingratitude, suicidal mania, 
brigands, and (in the following) spleen, re- 
morse (“O, full of scorpions is my min 
dear wife,” cries Macbeth), pride, and false- 


hood. 
“ Spleen within his rival’s breast 
Sits brooding on her scorpion nest.””—Gray. 

* Remorse, the fatal egg by pleasure laid 
In every bosom where her nest is made, 
Hatched by the beams of truth, denies him rest, 
And proves a raging scorpion in his breast.””-—CowPzr, 

“ Pride, disa»pointed pride, now stops her breath, 
And with true scorpion rage, she stings herself to death.” 
JENYNS. 


“ The truths of their pure lips that never die 
Shall bind the scorpion falsehood with a wreath 
Of ever-living flame, 
Until the monster sting itself to death.””—Suettey. 

Fate carries a scorpion-whip ; so, too, do 
Misfortune and Jealousy. 

The only other point of the poet’s scorpion 
that is noteworthy is perhaps Shelley’s use 
of it as a vital-gnawing substitute for the 
poetical snake. 


‘‘ His slumbers are but varied agonies, 
They prey, like scorpions, on the spring of life.” 


“Ts it strange 
That the poor wretch should pride him in his woe? 
Take pleasure in his abjectness and hug 
The scorpion that consumes him ?” 
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THE FIRST ARTISTS OF EUROPE. 


By tue Rev. 8. BARING GOULD, M.A. 


NE of the most astounding facts in the 
history of mankind is, that the first race 
which occupied France in the age of the 
reindeer, the mammoth, and the cave lion, 
was peculiarly gifted with the artistic faculty, 
and stands out pre-eminent in this particular 
above the races that succeeded it till the 
arrival of the Romans on the soil of Gaul. It 
was a race that had not the knowledge of 
metals; it was ignorant of the art of the 
potter, and had 
not domesti- 
cated the rein- 
deer nor the 
dog, grew no 
grain, and yet 
it knew how to 
draw, and to 
draw with 
spirit. 

What this 
race was, and 
when it existed, 
and whether it 
has any repre- 
sentatives now 
on earth, we 
cannot tell. 
Long before the 
dawn of history 
it occupied 
caves in Europe, 
hunted the wild 
horse and the 
reindeer, and 
when the gla- 
ciers withdrew 
and the climate became warm, this race dis- 
appeared, probably following the reindeer. 
After a lapse of time another race appeared on 
the soil, coming into Britain and Gaul from 
the East ; following the Baltic shores, hugging 
the sea-coast of the Mediterranean, it pene- 
trated into Portugal, crossed into Northern 
Africa, and there vanished. This was the race 
of polished stone weapons, the race that reared 
the megalithic monuments of Stonehenge 
and Carnac. Along with the polished stone 
tools and weapons appeared the bronze, in- 
troduced from the South, travelling up the 
Po, and conveyed by trade routes to the 
extreme limits of Scotland and Ireland. 

Next came the Gauls, the men of iron, and 
with them we arrive at the historic period. 


the fallen blocks, 


La Laugerie Haute. 


The fallen blocks indicate the 


lace where was an overhanging 
shelf, under which the reindeer 


unters had their shelter. Their 
hearths lie partly under the floors of the cottages, and partly under 


It is absolutely futile to form conjectures 
as to the period at which man first set his 
foot in France and England. We must 
abandon the attempt. There are no data 
worth anything on which to form a chrono- 
logical caiculation. All that we can say is 
that—In the Beginning, at the period when 
the last Glacial Age was drawing to an end, 
man appeared on the scene, and that this man 
was of pre-eminent artistic ability. 

There are 
many so-called 
“stations” of 
the pre-historic 
man of the rein- 
deer age, but 
for our purpose 
we will confine 
ourselves to 
those on the 
Vézére. These 
have beenclassic 
stations since 
their richness 
in remains was 
revealed by the 
discoveries of 
MM. Lartet and 
Christy in 1863. 

To thoroughly 
understand the 
situations and 
the significance 
of these stations 
it is necessary 
to glance at the 
condition of the 
centre of France at the close of the Glacial 
Age, and to consider the formation of the 
deposits that remain appertaining to primeval 
man on the Vézére. 

The great central plateau of France is of 
limestone. But adjoining the limestone are 
the volcanic mountains of Auvergne. The 
heights reached are—the limestone plateau of 
Millevache, 2,400 feet ; Sauveterre, 3,000. All 
this elevated region was covered with snow, 
and the glaciers extended down the valleys. 
The glacier ice on the Corréze reached Brive. 
Below that point numerous remains of man 
in the reindeer age have been found, above 
it—none, and the traces of man’s activity in 
the same age do not extend higher on the 
Vézére than the junction of the Corréze with 
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La Laugerie Basse. 

In the same manner the overhanging rock has fallen. 
One portion of fallen rock lies on the left hand, a frax- 
ment hangs between it and the parent rock. The path 
to the cottage is whove so ne thirty feet of deposit. The 
works of M. Massénat are carried on on the floor of the 
cottage on the right, which is still inhabited. 


it, marking the limit to which the ice reached 
in its valley. 

At the railway station of Les Eyzies the 
river makes a great sweep, describes a semi- 
circle between precipitous cliffs some 240 feet 
high. This is the classic as well as the most 
prolific station, or rather series of stations, of 
the reindeer hunters, whose remains have 
been explored during over thirty years, but 
withont having been nearly exhausted. 

Above this point are six haunts of the 
primeval man that have been examined—the 
stations of Le Pouzet, of Badegoule, of La 
Ballutie, of S. Léon, of Moustier, and of 
Madelaine. Within sight from the platform 
of the station at Les Eyzies are five—Lau- 
gerie Haute, Laugerie Basse, Gorge d’Enfer, 
Cro-Magnon, and Les Eyzies. Below this 
point two more are known, La Mouthe and 
Saint Cyprien. But this does not exhaust 
traces of the reindeer hunter. The river 
Lot, and above all the river Céllé, have their 
stations, that have not as yet, however, been 
sufficiently explored. The Céllé is certain 
to yield to scientific research as rich a mine 
as the Vézére. As yet it is almost untouched. 
Moreover, the higher land, where the pla- 
teaux in Lot are not very elevated, are full 
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of caverns that contain the relics of this race, 
who seem to have sought the high grounds 
in summer. 

To return to Les Eyzies. The calcareous 
rocks consist of two sorts, one much harder 
than the other, and there are two beds of the 
hardest kind superposed with beds of soft 
rock between. The melting of the snows 
and ice in a previous epoch had deluged the 
valley of the Vézére, converting it into a 
boiling and brimming torrent, and the de- 
scending river ate out the sides of the cliffs 
where the rock was softest, and when the 
river dwindled to moderate proportions, and 
finally occupied its present bed, it left the 
films of hard rock overhanging. Where the 
rock overhung and faced south, there was a 
place formed by nature as a shelter for man 
and beast. Man seized on it and dwelt there, 
and has left his remains. These remains are 
the relics of his feasts, broken and split 
bones, his hearths and the ashes of his fires, 
his tools and weapons, and finally the sketches 
he made on bone and ivory to amuse his 
leisure. Every time the rain runs down these 
limestone precipices the moisture trickles 
along the walls even where it does not form 
drops, and the frost coming on this moistened 
limestone detaches flakes that fall down and 
cover the soil below either as flakes or as a 


Les Eyzies, 
Showing the way in which mediswval and modern 


habitations occupy the same shelter as those of the 
reindeer-hunters. 
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fine powder. This took place in the time of 
the reindeer hunters, and helped to heap up 
the deposits beneath the rocks, covering the 
broken bones and chipped flints and charred 
hides. When a hunter had become incom- 
moded by the accumulations, he levelled all 
rudely and set his new hearth on top of the 
débris of former feasts. After occupying 
these shelters for a vast period the reindeer 
hunters disappeared. Then comes a period 
destitute of the remains of man; .but man 
reappeared on the scene, and we next have 
the relics of the men of the polished stone 
age. To them succeeded the Gauls with 
their weapons of iron. They also occupied 
these shelters, 
in some places 
enlarged them. 
Then came the 
Romans. In 
medizeval times 
castles were 
erected on the 
rocky ledges, 
and the over- 
hanging rocks 
served as roofs 
to their halls 
and towers. At 
the present day 
cottagers live 
on the top of 
the vast volume 
of deposits that 
contain, in page 
on page, the 
history of the 
races inhabiting 
France from the 
first men who 
set foot on the 
banks of the Vézére; and these cottagers 
who throw down the broken bones and relics 
of their meals on the earthen floor, tread 
them in, and continue to pile up the record, 
are creating under our eyes another page of 
this history of mankind. 

In 1862 the attention of M. Lartet was 
drawn to these stations; he obtained the 
assistance of Mr. Christy,.a rich English 
manufacturer, who supplied the funds to 
enable him to explore the so-called caves, 
actually shelters of the Vézére. Five months 
were spent in research, and the world was 
astounded with the results of their work. 
They supposed that they had exhausted the 
beds of remains; they had, however, but 
touched the fringe of a great subject. 

Since 1862 others have continued the re- 


Fig. 18 » 
Fig. 24.— ” 


I.--Flint Weapons and Tools. 


Fig. 14.—Mousterian spear-head, seen from one side. 
oe above. 


scraper, seen from one side. 
above. 


Fig. 2B.— % »» ” 

Fig. 3.—Solutréan spear-head, convex on both sides. 

Fig. 4.—Solutréan and Magdalenian scraper, smaller 
and finer worked than those of the Mousterian age. 


Sizes vary considcrably. 
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searches, notably M. Elie Massénat and the 
Marquis de Vibraye. The caves on the 
Corréze of similar character have been sub. 
mitted to scientific research by M. Filibert 
Lalande in combination with M. Massénat. 
Accordingly, for thirty years these deposits 
have been continuously subject to research, 
and there remain enough to occupy explorers 
for thirty years more. 

The work done by MM. Lartet and Christy 
was not executed with that critical acumen 
and patience that should have been devoted 
to the subject,.and a good many of the con- 
clusions arrived at by them have proved to be 
hasty generalisations and to be unsubstan- 
tiated by facts, 
or to be upset 
by facts re. 
vealed by later 
research carried 
out on more 
scientific lines. 
The diggings 

55 5 
of Lartet and 
Christy had 
been executed 
too hastily, and 
too often the 
workmen em- 
ployed had not 
been under close 
supervision. 
“Partout on 
avait agi avec 
precipitation, 
sans ordre, sans 
méthode, de- 
blayant les 
foyers sans se 
préoccuper de 
leur superposi- 
tion. De cette facon des mélanges avaient 
da se produire, unissant les débris de la sur- 
face aux matériaux des régions plus pro- 
fondes. Bien plus, les fouilles avaient été 
abandonnées inachevées et incompleétes.” * 

M. Massénat found that in some of the 
stations the diggings that had been made had 
merely touched the surface of the archzologie 
beds. Thus, at Laugerie Basse the lowest 
layers of deposit, and consequently the ear- 
liest, had not been reached, and the very 
centre of the station where the hearths were 
superposed in great numbers was absolutely 
intact. 

And here since 1865 this diligent, patient, 
and accurate investigator has been engaged. 


* “Girod et Massénat: Age des Rennes, 1889—92,” in 
process of publication, 
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IIL.—Carvings on Bone, Horn, and Ivory. 





period was that of the mammoth, 

cave bear. The reindeer and horse 

not know grain; he lived by the 

fashioned. With clumsy spear-heads 

The peculiarity of the Mousterian 

Antiquaries regard the Chellean or 

Alestaonden. Dordogne.) Museum Périgue same as our Drift implements were 

Fig. 3.—Carved bone, ‘a fetish (?). (Langerie Basse.) Coll. 

Pyrénées.) Musée 8. Germain. this. In the first place, because it 

In April, 1892, he cut a complete section both faces to that rounded on one only. In 
already sunk a well at 
traversed beds containing 
stone, then he entered 
of civilisation of the rein- 
reach the height of from 
co-ordinate the results of 
with some precision the 

settlers in France. II.—Flint Tools of Magdalenian Epoch (Conduché). 

prominently represented Figs. 1 to 4.—Small saws 

g. 9.—A borer. 

therefore for convenience ios ey eee 

coneave edge for cleaning bones are met with. 


first men who settled there. The 
the hairy elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the saiga or antelope, the hyena and 
were abundant. The primitive man 
had no domestic animals; he did 
chase, and clothed himself in skins. 
His weapons were of flint rudely 
he killed beasts, and with clumsy 
weapons he cleaned their skins. 
weapons is that the flints employed 
are flat below and convex above. 
Acheulean age as earlier, when the 
coarse flint spear-heads precisely the 
g. 1.—Bison’s head, and seven ay ot ee hemes in skins, ‘ 
2.—Rude sketch erie ; 
mg A reindeer liom. (Lanzer employed. There are reasons which 
Massénat. make one hesitate wholly to accept 
4.—Goat’s head on reindeer-horn. (Aurensan, Hautes 
Fig. 5.—H head on bone, (Laugeri ) Coll. se 
eat. =. coe co, would be a decline in art to go from 
the Chellean spear-head rounded on 
through the deposits to the level of the river the second place, the quality of the flint 
to expose the sequence to all eyes. He had probably determined the shape. The coarse 
Laugerie Haute to the 
depth of 22 feet, and had 
pottery and iron, then 
bronze and polished 
and passed through the 
beds of the several ages 
deer hunters. At Lau- 
gerie Basse the deposits 
30 to 40 feet. 
It is now possible to 
the researches of thirty 
years, and to determine 
development of civilisa- 
tion among the first 
The lowest beds are 
those which were most (From the collection of the writer.) 
Figs. 5 to 8.—Needles of flint 4 PES skins, to pass the sinzws 
at the station of Moustier, thronueh the holes made by them 
1 
_ ri T d of flint, flat o side lik 
and t he remain Ss are t we ) Lar ht fe character and ot follow ing the then prevs “vd 
Figs. 11 and 12,—Serapers for cleaning hides. , ot ith 
designated as Mousteri 1an. Fig. 13.—Knife or scraper with curved convex edge. hers with 
4 —S y } t € 
Those low est beds con- hie, 1S Romtiful flint knife teranctucent ; this as well as the knife 


(Fig. 13) has no secondary chipping to form a cutting edge. in 
tain the relics of the neither case was it necessary, 
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IV.—Sculpture and Engraving on Bone and Horn. 


Fig. 1.—A deer’s (?) head, reindeer horn. (Lau- 
gerie Basse.) Coll. Massénat. 

Fig. 2.—A seated squirrel (9). There is a hole 
through the mouth for passing a thong, and marks 
on the back where the tail was turned up. (Lau- 
gerie Basse). Coll. Massénat. 

Fig. 3.—A bat (?) in bird’s bone. Hole throng’ 


the mouth where indicated by dotted lines, (Lau- 


gerie Basse.) Coll. Masséna 


ig. 4—An elephant’s head engraved on bone. 
(Reymonden.) Museum of Perigueux. 
ig. 5.—Portion of a reindeer, engraved on bone. 
(Langerie Basse.) Coll. Massénat. 
Fig. 6.—Bullock engraved on bone, (Les Eyzies.) 
British Museum, 


chert and flint of the basins of the Somme 
and the Seine could not be finely worked, 
whereas the beautiful flint used by the hun- 
ters of the Vézére flakes easily and into fine 
shapes. ‘Till we find tools and weapons of 
the Moustier type in situ, superposed on 
those of the Drift epoch, this point cannot be 
said to be certainly determined. Weapons of 
both types have been found together in the 
quaternary alluvial beds of Montguillain and 
the valley of the Thérain, near Beauvais, and 
from the gravel beds of Le Peeq. 

Above this series of hearths, with their 
remains, we have another series that is called 
Solutréan, after the discovery of a vast de- 
posit of that age near Macon. At Solutré 
the hunters killed and ate horses, and there 
are complete walls of horse bones about their 
hearths. On the Vézére the principal sta- 
tions of this epoch are those of Cro-Magnon 
and Laugerie Haute. These are two shelters 
situated on opposite sides of the river, with 
the only practicable ford between them. 

At this epoch a notable change took place 


in the manufacture of spear-heads. They 
were fashioned convex on both sides, and were 
given the shape of a bay-leaf, pointed at both 
ends. The flint, that looks like horn, was 
removed in flakes by pressure, and then the 
edges sharpened by dainty chipping. These 
spear-heads are beautiful in shape, and are 
translucent near their edges and at their 
points. Numerous fragments can be col- 
lected, but an entire head is comparatively 
rare. The men, or more probably the women, 
worked at the manufacture, and if in chipping 
they broke a weapon it was thrown aside, 
whereas a perfect tool was jealously pre- 
served. At the same time that the spear. 
head assumed a more beautiful and artistic 
form, the other tools—razors, knives, and 
scrapers—became less rude in shape. 

By degrees the climate improved ; the wild 
beasts of prey became less numerous, or man 
with his improved weapons was more capable 
of coping with them. And now he passed 
into the third stage of his civilisation, which 
is called the Magdalenian, after the cave of La 
Madelaine on the Vézére, where his remains 
first attracted notice. The main deposits of 
this epoch are at Laugerie Basse, La Gorge 
d’Enfer, Le Pouzet, Les Eyzies, and La Made- 
laine. But they are found elsewhere, as at 
Conduché, at the junction of the Celle with 
the Lot, at Reilhac on the limestone plateau 
of Gramat, at S. Cyprien on the Dordogne, 
and at Bruniquel in Tarn et Garonne, whence 
the British Museum has acquired a large 
collection, at Lortet in the Pyrenees, and at 
Thaingen in Switzerland. 

At this period a great stride in civilisation 
was taken. The reindeer hunter abandoned 
the use of flint for weapons of chase, and 
fashioned his spears and arrows out of ivory 
and bone. Hitherto he had fished with 
harpoons made of flint, transfixing the fish 
with them; now these also were made of 
bone. He still employed flint for scrapers, 
saws, razors, knives, but no longer used it in 
the chase. This epoch is eminently, or rather 
solely, that of bone and ivory. Moreover, it 
was in this epoch that the artistic faculty 
became so prominent a feature in the civilisa- 
tion of the reindeer hunter. As he sat by 
his fire and rested after the labours of the 
chase he took finely-pointed pieces of flint— 
his tools worked for the purpose remain— 
and with them sketched on thigh and shank 
bones the beasts he had hunted, the fishes he 
had caught, even his fellow-men and women. 

The skill he displayed was really marvel- 
lous ; he showed, moreover, a keen observa- 
tion of nature, and more than that, an 
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appreciation of the beautiful in 
nature. In the collection of 
M. Martz is a horse drawn on 
bone. The artist was not 
pleased with the position of 
the legs, and he re-drew them 
and gave them not only a more 
correct but a more graceful 
position. So also with the 
elephant found at La Made- 
laine. The sketcher had made 
his beast incline too much ; it 
was falling forward on its head, 
so he re-drew the head, and 
then finding he could not efface 
the first head threw his pro- 
duction aside. 

All the men of the period 
were not equally clever. Some 
of the productions show that 
there was as much inequality 
then as now. The rudest 
drawing of all is one found by 
M. Massénat at Laugerie Basse, sketched on 
astag’s horn. It is the attempt of a child. 
A piece of bone which comes from the same 
station, and is now in the Musée 8. Germain, 
shows inability to carry out an idea, unless 
it were intended as a joke. A very respect- 
able antelope is drawn, but the hind legs are 
turned up so that the hoofs touch the ribs. 
Usually the lines are drawn with great firm- 
ness, and there is none of that hesitation that 
marks the work of an inexperienced hand. 

Plant forms do not seem to have attracted 
the eyes of these hunters. I know of only 
two of their drawings that can be taken to 
be representations of leaves or branches ; fish 
and eels they frequently depicted, and one of 
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Fig.3. 


V.—Engravings on Bone. 








Fig. 1.—A group of various animals, two reindeer, an ox (?), a roebuck, 
&c..on bone. (Laugerie Basse.) 


Coll. Massénat 


ig. 2.—A horse; the artist, not satisfied with the first position, has 
re-sketched the legs. (Laugeri 

¥ig. 3.—A reindeer feeding, on reindeer-horn. 
at Constance. 


e Basse.) Coll. Marty. After Cartailhac. 


(Thayngen.) Museum 


the most spirited of their drawings is that of 
an otter catching a fish. 

The human form, moreover, they were 
never able to depict with ease and grace. 
Usually human beings are represented in 
complete nudity. It does not follow from 
this that these men were naked savages; 
indeed, we know that they were not from 
the number of bone needles that have been 
found with their remains, as well as from the 
quantity of scrapers for cleaning hides. The 
reason why they are drawn naked is this. 
The Esquimaux of the present day wear skins, 
but directly they enter their huts cast every 
particle of clothing aside. This is essential 
to health. The skin does not admit of 

freely perspiring, and where 
garments of hide are worn 
the system demands periodic 
nudity. The missionaries 
have laboured to make the 
Esquimaux abandon this cus- 
tom, and are killing off their 
converts by pulmonary com- 
plaints. The primeval rein- 
deer hunter had a screen of 
skins hung against the rock ; 





VI.—Engravings on Horn. 
Fis. 1.—A bison hunter. (Laugerie Basse.) Coll. Massénat. 


—* Baton de commandement,” four ponies with big heads. (La Made- 


ig. 2. 
laine). British Museum. 


he lived behind this, had his 
fire behind it, and sst naked 
by his fire, and drew the men 
and women who were in 
nudity around him. It is 
true that there are some 
sketches that represent the 
people of that age out of 
doors without garments, but 
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cat-like beast, that formed g 
handle. 

One human head in sculptured 
ivory has been discovered, but it 
is very corroded and imperfect, 
Far more numerous are the 
sketches with a point on bone, 
Of these there are several in the 
British Museum, including the 
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VII. 


i . 1.—Boue harpoon, (Conduché.) In the writer’s collection, 


ig. 3.— ‘ 
‘ig. 4.— * ” 
Fig. 5.—Ivory needle. (Conduché.) 


From the Museum Narbonne, 


” 


Fig. 6. ~ 
broken, a second was bered below it. 
A.—Showing the broken and second eye, 
.—Needle seen from the sid 


B e. 
Fig. 7.—Flint knife for sketching. In the collection of Mr. Philibert 


Lalande, Bri 


ve. 
Fig. 8.—Flint tool for boring needle eyes. In the collection Lalande. 


there is one in the Périgueux Museum that 
shows us seven individuals clothed in skins 
like Esquimaux. One of the nude figures is 
that of the hunter of the aurochs. The beast 
is browsing, and a man creeps up behind to 
attack it. He is without clothing. Another 
is that of a woman fallen on the ground, 
whilst a reindeer is running over her. She 
has bracelets on her wrists. The arms are 
out of proportion to the body. She is far 
advanced in pregnancy. 

A statuette of a woman 
in ivory was found by a 
workman in the pay of 


’ 
(Langerie Basse.) The first eye having 


famous mammoth. The finest 
reindeer is that of Thaingen, 
which has been repeatedly en- 
graved. There are others not 
quite as good, but very clever, 
It is the animal most commonly 
represented. The horse often 
appears, and is usually well 
drawn. So is the antelope. One 
piece of reindeer horn has on it 
the head of a male on one side, 
and on the other the female head 
without horns. Once an ass is 
figured with the ears exaggerated. 
A seal is sketched on a wolfs 
tooth. Goats are found several times, their 
heads drawn with great fidelity. Lizards, 
various kinds of fish, and eels abound. 

The human hand occurs two or three times, 
only four fingers being given, the thumb 
omitted. 

In addition to figure drawing we must 
notice the ornamentations given to tools and 
weapons. These are all variations of straight 
lines crossing each other; the cross proper, the 
triangle, and the circle are not found as orn 





the Marquis de Vibraye 
a few years ago; he en- 
deavoured to sell it, and 
when betrayed, in a rage 
knocked off the head. 
The statuette has no 





arms at present, and it is 
a moot point whether it 
ever had any. The feet 





are broken off. A good 
number of figures have 
been recovered carved in 
the round, and not mere 
sketches on bone, but 
these are not equal in 
merit to the others. 
The best are a reindeer 
head in the Musée de 
S. Germain, a reindeer 


VIII.—Bone and Ivory Ornamented Weapons. 
Fig. 1.—Ivory spearhead. (Laugerie Basse). In the writer’s collection. 


; ++] *2'—Fragment of spearhead. (Conduché.) In the writer’s collection. 
in the British Museum, Pisa 3 aoc beacenede trom Laugerie Basse. In the Coll. Massénat. 


and a young, seated Madsiaine} 


ment of reindeer horn, with a human arm and 
ritish Museum, 


hand carved on it, (Le 
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mental forms. Instead are chevrons, zig- 
2ag8, and lines crossing like the letter x; 
also undulatory lines. The tool employed 
was a flint flake broken at the point. This 
was strong and sharp. It was at one time 
supposed that the needle-like pieces of flint 
found in the deposits were the sketching 
tools employed, but experiment shows they 
were not ; these needles break with the pres- 
sure applied to them. Boring tools were 
employed to perforate ivory and bone for vari- 
ous instruments in use among the race. For 
instance, several handles like crutch handles, 
double headed, have 
been found, more or 
less richly ornamented. 
These are called “ ba- 
tons de commande- 
ment,” and they have 
usually several holes 
bored through them. In 
the Musée de S. Ger- 
main are something like 
a dozen from La Made- 
laine, and there are 
several from the same 
in the British Museum. 
One, a fragment in the 
latter collection, has on 
it engraved two rein- 
deer and two horses. 
Another, with a hole 
piercing it, also in the 

ritish Museum, has 
four horses drawn on 
it. Another, there also, 
is a fragment with two 
holes, and drawings of 
two fish and a horse 
on one side, and of four 
fish on the other. On 
this specimen, as well as 
that with the single hole, the conformation 
of the quaternary horse of the period of the 
hunters of the Vézére may be studied. It 
was a kind of pony like the Icelandic small 
horse with a very big head. Nevertheless, 
horses of finer shape and with less clumsy 
heads did exist at the period, as may be seen 
from the sketches at Thaingen, Lortet, and 
that from Laugerie Basse in the Martz col- 
lection. These singular perforated crutch 
heads have been supposed to be symbols of 
authority, sceptres or marshal’s batons, but 
they resemble closely the handles of the 
schaman’s drumsticks used among the Lapps 
and in Siberia for incantations. 

The tools employed by the same race are 
often beautifully ornamented and delicately 





Coll, Massénat. 


IX.—Sketches of Heads on Bone, 
(Laugerie Lasse.) 
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fashioned. The men and women loved what 
was beautiful. Pure rock crystals found in 
the Auvergne mountains have been brought 
to these shelters under limestone cliffs, for 
the sake of their sparkle ;* quaintly-coloured 
and spotted pebbles were picked up on the 
river banks and stored among their treasures. 
Sea-shells were brought from the shores of 
the Atlantic and perforated sv as to form 
necklaces, or to ornament their skin dresses. 
They fashioned needles of ivory as beautiful 
as those now employed by surgeons for 
stitching up wounds, and with a peculiarly- 
shaped flint they pierced 
the eyes in them. 

But what differen- 
tiates this race from all 
that followed till Ro- 
man times is the artistic 
faculty, so marked a 
feature in it, which was 
wanting in the man of 
polished stone, and, 
after him, in the Gaul. 
It was an art without 
parent and without 
issue. “Proles sine 
matre creata, mater 
sine prole defuncta.” 
There was no earlier 
race from which it was 
derived, and it left no 
tradition behind it. 
This is the most re- 
markable phenomenon 
of all. An entire civili- 
sation grew up from 
rude beginnings, mani- 
fested a rare faculty for 
artistic work, and dis- 
appeared. Thousands 
on thousands of years 
passed, race succeeded race on the soil, with- 
out the reappearance of the same skill and 
artistic taste. 

At the epoch of the polished stone, which 
after an interval succeeded that of the rein- 
deer, the art of drawing, the faculty of 
sketching beast or man, was almost unknown. 
Such instances as we have of attempts are 
rude in the extreme. In the series of caves 
in the chalk discovered by the Baron de Baye 
in Champagne, the clunch rock lent itself 
to be hewn, to be carved with readiness, but 
nothing can well be more barbarous than the 
attempts made at the delineation of the 
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* Perhaps for incantation. Among the Australian abori- 
gines the possession of such a crystal is a sine-qud-non of a 
medicine-man. 
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X.—Sketches on Bone and Horn. 


Fig. 1.—An ass. (Laugerie Basse.) Coll. 
eis. 2. Reindeer on bone. (Laugerie Basse.) 
. 2.— ¥ e Basse. 
Coll: Massénat - 


ig. 3.—Reindeer on bone. 


human form. I give an example from a 
tomb of the same date and of the same race 
at Collorgues, in Gard. This rude sculpture 
is intended for a woman ; the eyebrows, nose, 
eyes, breasts, and the necklace may be easily 
distinguished ; not so easily the arms and 
legs; one of the latter, by the way, is 
effaced. The similar figures in the 
Champagne sculptures are no better in 
design or execution. Yet the race was 
many degrees in advance of that of 
the reindeer hunters. It was in pos- 
session of the fictile art. It made the 
most beautiful polished stone weapons ; 
it had bronze axes, or celts; and it 
raised those astounding megalithic 
monuments which are still the per- 
plexity of antiquarians and the astonish- 
ment of the vulgar. Thousands of 
years probably slide by, and the Gaul, 
the man of iron weapons, appears on 
the soil. What is his art? He per- 
fected pottery, made fine weapons, had 
his ideas of ornamentation, but when 
he came to reproduce the forms of men 
and animals he was powerless. We 
have only to look at the Gaulish and 


the British coinage to see how incapable 
the Celt was of even copying the head of 
a man and the form of a horse. Put side 
by side a British imitation of a stater of 
Philip II. of Macedon, and a sketch by a 
reindeer hunter, and we see that the artistic 
faculty has been strong in the earliest race 
and is absent in the last. There has been 
retrogression, not development. Moreover, 
the Celtic art is imitative, that of the reip- 
deer hunter is original. 

All Greek and Roman art was derivative, 
and a development from Egyptian and Ori- 
ental beginnings. We can trace its growth 
stage by stage. But long before history—at 
the epoch of the quaternary fauna, when 
beasts long extinct in Europe ranged the 
plains and valleys of France, when the glaciers 
occupied its centre, and when the Scottish 
and Welsh mountains were encased in ice, 
a race of singular artistic gifts occupied the 
soil and disappeared when the reindeer dis- 
appeared. The importance of this fact has 
been felt by the advocates of the Darwinian 
theory, and they have understood that it 
militates against their doctrine. The men 
who made such spirited drawings were not 
half monkeys. The drawings cannot be 
denied. Other facts have been questioned. 
A number of skulls have been found in the 
deposits, and also skeletons. As the heads 
are well developed, and exhibit men of brain 
power as good as those of the present day, 
the Darwinian party in France, headed by 
M. de Mortillet, contend that these belong 
to the polished stone men, and that they 
deposited their dead in the caves, digging 
down into the beds of the reindeer hunters. 


XI.—Engraving and Sculpture on Reindeer-horn. 


Fig. 1.—An otter catching a fish. The head of the otter is 
injured by a fracture in the bone. (Laugerie Basse.) Coll. 

Fig ; 2.- Deer's head, seen from both sides, horn. (Laugerie 
B ‘ u . Germain. 

M. Sinseénat believes the head to be that of a mammoth, 
and that the tusks are broken. 





THE FIRST ARTISTS OF EUROPE. 


That, therefore, these fine heads and splendid 
ekeletons—the skeletons of men seven feet 
high—belong toa later race. Such is the first 
contention. Secondly, a certain number of 


BRITISH IMITATION 
XIII.—Artistic Work of the Celts, 


Fig. *.—Gold stater of Philip II. of Macedon. 
Fig. 2.—Copy by British artist. 


skulls have been discovered, at Neanderthal ; 
one near Diisseldorf ; at Cannstadt, in Wiir- 
temberg ; at Engis, near Liége ; at Eguisheim, 
near Colmar ; at Olmo, near Arezzo, of a low 
intellectual type, the forehead retreating and 
the jaws prominent. The Darwinians assert 
that these skulls represent the first races, and 
that the finely-developed heads belong to 
races that came later. The evidence is all the 
other way. There is nothing that can fix 
the date of these low-typed heads, whereas 
the skulls found among the remains of the 
reindeer men are én sifu, in beds that have 
never been disturbed. A man who had been 
crushed by the fallingin of the rocks over- 
head was found in the place where he had 
been struck down, in the attitude in which 
he had been killed, by M. Massénat, at Lau- 
gerie Basse, in 1872. The head is that of a 
man of excellent mental powers. Again the 
skulls of men of the same epoch, found just 
below the surface at Ba Rousse, near Men- 
tone, are splendidly developed. In 1868 a 
discovery of human skeletons of five persons 
were found on the surface of the pre-historic 
deposits in the cave of Cro-Magnon. One 
was that of an old man, another that of a 
woman who had received a wound on her 
forehead, a third that of a probably new-born 
babe. It was concluded at the time that 
these bodies belonged to the age of the 
deposits, but there are serious objections to 
this view of the case, and there is, on the con- 
trary, reason to believe that they belong to 
XXXIV—43 
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the age of the polished stones ; anyhow the 
skulls were not those of persons little above 
the apes. The evidence is all opposed to the 
theory of the low intellectual power of the 
Troglodytes. Their artistic productions indi- 
cate considerable mental power, and such 
skulls as have been found among these re- 
mains, in undisturbed beds, are of normal 
type. 

It may be asked—Did this race of artists 
exist only in France and on the Vézére, the 
Dordogne and the Corréze? By no means. 
It was spread over Europe, but the conditions 
for the preservation of their productions are 
exceptional there. The same race was in 
England ; but a single specimen of its art- 
work has been discovered at Creswell. in 
Derbyshire. The Thaingen remains, near 
Schaffhausen, show it was there. It was 
also in Belgium, where the conditions for the 
preservation of the remains are the same. 
Some traces of its work have been found in 
Spain, in the cave of Altamira. 

The reason why the relics have been pre- 
served in such perfection on the Vézére and 
Dordogne is, that the overhanging rock is 
limestone ; the soil in which the bone and 
ivory objects are buried is composed of fine 
limestone and ashes. There is no vegetable 
matter to destroy the bone, not a particle of 
peat, nothing to form 
an acid which would 
corrode it. The gluti- 
nous matter in the cells 
is alone affected, and 
this is easily restored 
by steeping the bones 
in gum arabic, when 
they beceme hard as 
of old. Moreover, the 
caves are, for the most 
part, snuff-dry. Where 
water does reach, these 
bone objects are either 
rotted or petrified, 
sealed up into stalag- 
mite harder than the 
rock itself. 

To any one who 
would understand the 
nature of the beds, we 
would advise a look at 
specimen blocks taken 
from them, in the 
Christy collection in the British Museum, or 
in the national collection at St. Germain, 
near Paris. 

Wherever bone and ivory have been in 
contact with peat there they have been de- 


Fig.2. 


XII.—Seulpture of the 
Polished Stone Age. 


Fig. 1.—Representation of 
_Se at Collorgues, in 


ard. 

Fig. 2.—Representation of 
a woman in one of the caves 
of Maine. 
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stroyed, but in the abris of the limestone the 
soil makes no demands on the materials 
dropped in it, the chalky matter retains the 
calcareous animal structure unaltered. Were 
the conditions the same elsewhere, elsewhere 
the remains of the race would be found. 

As yet no objects have been found showing 
the beginning of the art in the first of the 
three epochs, that of Moustier ; but the rea- 
son is, that the remains of this age have not 
been explored to the same extent as the 
latest ; it underlies the others. Of the 
Solutré, or second period, there are relics 
that show the artistic faculty, not many— 
three reindeers drawn, one a female without 
horns, on a piece of stone. Such are by no 
means indicative of the first attempt at 
delineation, and there can be little doubt 
that the first men of the Moustier period 
also made sketches. The race was one; 
there is absolutely nothing to show that the 
three epochs belonged to distinct races ; on 
the contrary, we see in the superincumbent 
beds the evidence of development in civili- 
sation of one and the same people. When 
we come to the men of the stone that was 
polished it is altogether different. That was 
a race which came from the East into Europe, 
bringing their civilisation with them, and we 
have not the history of its growth. That his- 
tory is sealed up somewhere in Central Asia. 
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Finally, we may ask—Has this very gifted 
race of artists left its living representatives 
behind in the world? That is a question 
that cannot yet be solved. M. Massénat is 
of opinion that the Esquimaux represent it 
that it left Europe following the traces of 
the reindeer, and that if the Esquimaux be 
now a small race, whereas the reindeer 
hunters of the Vézére were a gigantic race, 
that is due to the privations to which it has 
been subject for vast ages. This may be so, 
but the Esquimaux do not seem to have 
inherited the artistic faculty in any high 
degree. The ivory sculptured figures made 
by the Tchukchous of Kotzebue Sound have 
been pointed to as bearing a resemblance to 
the work of the first men in Europe. Captain 
Hall, in his “ Life among the Esquimanx,” 
comments on the marvellous readiness with 
which they can delineate any object they 
have seen, even draw an accurate map. What 
seems to militate against such a theory is, 
that the reindeer hunters show by their 
remains that they were men who were cap- 
able of advancing in civilisation, of accepting 
new developments, were men of initiative 
genius, and, therefore, with the faculty in 
them of advancing as far as man can advance, 
whereas Esquimaux and Techukchous and 
other Boreal races seem struck with immo- 
bility. 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS, COLORADO, U.S. 


NGRAVEN on the mountain side, 
Where storm winds blow and cloud 
wreaths toss, 
By snow engrained, by ice retained, 
Stands, heaven-impressed, “The Holy Cross,” 
In by-gone days the Indian eye 
Beheld from far the wondrous sign, 
And through the dark, one tiny spark, 
Faint gleam of immortality, 
Showed the Great Spirit’s hand divine. 


The years passed on—the white man came 
And told of human gain and loss, 

Of man’s distress, of love’s redress, 

On Calvary’s tree, ‘The Holy Cross.” 
Then simple hearts, long wrapped in night, 
Found earthly shadows fade away, 

Of sorrow’s gloom, or chilly tomb, 

In view of that far beacon bright, 
Tingeing the sullen mountain height 
With radiance of God’s perfect day. 


Still striving souls, with love inspired, 
Accounting earth’s chief glories dross, 
May gaze untired, with rapture fired, 
Upon the snowy “ Holy Cross.” 

For yet the gleaming symbol stands 

Upon the Rocky Mountain’s crest, 

Whilst far below lights come and go, 

O’er pine-woods, streams, and sunny lands, 
And peaceful lakes, whose placid breast 
Image God’s final gift of “ Rest.” 


HELENA HEATE 























‘“* By snow engrained, by ice retained, 
Stands, heaven-impressed, ‘ The Holy Cross,’” 
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ov LIE “ Autobiografia di Pietro 
em, Giannone” is not a book 
ever likely to be translated 
into English, as the writing 
is neither eloquent nor pi- 
quant. Indeed, the work 
is distinctly tedious. It was written with 
no other object than to beguile the weary 
hours of a prolonged imprisonment : all that 
Giannone required was that it should not 
come to anend. In his own time, the author, 
a Neapolitan lawyer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury incarcerated for propounding opinions 
on juridical and historical matters dis- 
pleasing to Rome, was known outside of 
his own town only to a few scholars and 
churchmen, and is to-day practically forgot- 
ten. But this obscure advocate was one of 
those who fought in the long-drawn battle 
for the right to think and speak freely. He 
is only a fallen soldier, but he fought in 
so just a cause that most people will be glad 
to know something about him; and if he 
needs any further commendation to gain 
the reader’s sympathy the words of Gibbon 
should have weight. The great historian 
says of him in his “ Extraits de mon Jour- 
nal”; ‘The candour, penetration, and free- 
dom of this excellent lawyer will ever 
ensure to his work the esteem of all wise 
men.” 

Pietro Giannone was born in 1676 at 
Ischitella, a village in the province of Capi- 
tana. His father was a small apothecary ; 
but he intended his son to be a scholar, 
and gave him the best education the neigh- 
bourhood afforded, first in the parish school, 
and then in a Franciscan convent. With the 
Franciscans Pietro remained three years, 
receiving an education which had not 
advanced a step in liberality since the 
Middle Ages. The most noted of the pro- 
fessors at the Ischitellan convent was a faith- 
ful disciple of Duns Scotus, who, the reader 
may be reminded, died in 1308. Pietro’s 
teacher had carefully preserved the methods 
of scholasticism, ignoring resolutely all that 
humaner study had thought and discovered 
during three centuries. His curriculum ad- 
mitted no experimental science, no living 
languages, no geography, no ancient history, 
nothing which brought the student to close 
quarters with fact. Young Pietro could 
have only the dimmest apprehension of the 





once loud-sounding dispute between realism. 


and nominalism, a thorough acquaintance 


A FORGOTTEN ITALIAN WORTHY. 
By MENZIES MACDONALD. 


with which was the end and aim of his anti- 
quated education. Nevertheless—and this 
is the one sorry glory of the scholastic me- 
thod—the mental gymnastics at which he 
laboured soon made him as able a dialecti- 
cian as if he had understood what he dis- 
cussed. ‘Having applied myself with the 
greatest diligence during three years,” he 
says, “I finished logic, physics, and meta- 
physics, and became a_scholastico-Scotist 
philosopher. I discussed with power and 
subtlety things I knew nothing at all about ; 
but the excitement and ardour of debate 
supplied me with expressions and arguments 
which seemed to my adversaries and myself 
quite invincible.” When he left the convent 
his head “was stuffed with vague and con- 
fused ideas” and as devoid as on the day of 
his birth of any notion of the conduct of 
life. He recognised, however, the good side 
of his education, perceiving that his mind 
had been admirably prepared for serious 
study on the sole condition of forgetting 
all that he had hitherto acquired; and he 
assures us that when at the age of eighteen 
he went to Naples to study jurisprudence, 
he experienced no difficulty in clearing his 
mind at once of the useless lumber with 
which it had been loaded. 

His Franciscan tutors must have exercised 
incredible skill in preventing any drop of 
actual information from blotting the virgin 
mind of their pupil, for one of his professors 
at Naples was utterly dismayed to find him 
in total ignorance of the fact that there had 
ever been a Roman Empire. Advised that 
he would never understand law until he 
knew history, Giannone set about the study 
of Greek and Latin literature; and hence, 
he says, arose all his troubles. Hardly had 
he tasted what had hitherto been. forbidden 
fruit than he lost all prudence. He devoured 
every book he could lay hands on, ancient. or 
modern, historians, poets, philosophers. He 
began to take stock of the world and to 
make reflections. Duns Scotus seemed to 
him somewhat behind the times. At last 
he bluntly avowed himself a Gassendist ; 
which means that had he been an English- 
man, he would have been a disciple of 
Locke’s. 

In addition to his omnivorous general 
reading he applied himself with ardour to 
the study of jurisprudence on philosophical 
principles, and soon gave proofs of his 
capacity for investigating and illustrating 
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the sources of that science by several learned 
dissertations. His inquiries, however, having 
disclosed to him much respecting the origin 
and mutation of laws, and the vicissitudes 
of nations, which had escaped the penetra- 
tion of ordinary jurisconsults, he conceived 
the design of writing a civil history of the 
kingdom of Naples, comprehending an ac- 
count of the origin and progress of its laws 
and government, and an exposition of the 
causes which led to the gradual abolition 
of ancient customs and institutions. He 
was twenty years over this work, and did not 
get its publication begun until 1721. It 
was printed at the private press of a friend 
for a very remarkable and also very suffi- 
cient reason. In Naples at that time the 
printing-presses were set up in booths in 
such a manner that the passers-by could 
read the sheets, the public becoming thus 
the police, if not the censors, of the press. 
Giannone resigned himself to the inconve- 
nience of private enterprise in order that his 
book might not be in this way published 
before it had appeared. 

His history was issued at last in March, 
1723, and raised an immediate outcry among 
the army of monks who then haunted Naples. 
Giannone was declared to be the beast of the 
Apocalypse, and it was indignantly asked 


how Neapolitan soil could possibly have pro- 


duced such a monster. Nothing else was 
talked of in the length and breadth of the 
city. He went about his business as usual, 
but crowds of the curious followed him and 
sometimes so pressed upon him that he 
could move neither backwards nor forwards. 
As a rule he observed that people were much 
disappointed when they saw him, perceiving 
him to be, in appearance at least, only a 
man, instead of “the gruesome and terrible 
demon which the monks had painted.” 

A month after his hook appeared he found 
it advisable to fly. Changing his name he 
made for the Adriatic. On the way he had 
evidence of the assiduity of his enemies. 
The good monks had spread the report far 
and wide that St. Januarius, the patron 
saint of Naples, was so justly offended with 
Giannone’s “History,” that he would not 
perform his miracle that year—much to the 
consternation of the common. people. At 
the martyrdom of this saint some of his 
blood was collected in two phials which are 
kept in the cathedral church at Naples. 
Twice a year, in May and September, the 
blood liquefies, and on each occasion the 
liquefaction lasts for a week, which was, ard 
is, always spent by the Neapolitans in 
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festivity. In danger of being deprived of 
their holiday, it is not to be wondered at that 
the peasants stopped the carriage of the 
fugitive, anxiously “inquiring about the 
miracle and Giannone.” He got away at last, 
however, and embarked for Venice, whence 
he travelled to Vienna, intending to present 
his book to the Emperor Charles VI, to 
whom at that time the kingdom of Naples 
belonged, and to solicit the imperial protec. 
tion. But when he arrived in Vienna he 
found that he had been excommunicated. 

The list of “propositions and doctrines, 
heretical or bordering on heresy, or only 
rash and scandalous ” which the Holy Office 
discovered in Giannonc’s “ History” is a 
curious one. As became a good lawyer, 
Giannone attacked the Emperor Constantine 
for “having made great changes in juris. 
prudence” after his conversion to Chris. 
tianity, and praised Julian the Apostate for 
his improvements in legal procedure. That 
was bad, but not so horrible as his criticism 
of the legal procedure of the ancient Jews, 
which he pronounced to be “simple and 
popular.” This could not be true, the Holy 
Office remarked, of laws inspired by God. 
Then in speaking of the Gregorian Calendar, 
which cut ten days out of the year 1582, he 
recounted how it had been observed “that 
the blood of St. Stephen preserved in a 
phial in the church of St. Gaudioso has been 
accustomed to liquefy on the third of Av 
gust old style; but that after Pope Gregory 
made his change, the blood refused to melt 
until the thirteenth of August, the birthday 
of St. Stephen according to the new calen- 
dar.” To which he added the following 
wicked reflection of the Calvinist Cario: 
“A circumstance proving conclusively that 
the Gregorian Calendar has been adopted in 
heaven, although, on earth here, some 
countries still refuse to conform.” 

But the head and front of Giannone’ 
offending lay in the fact that “he had ex- 
amined without bias ecclesiastical history.” 
The study of institutions and of their origins 
had led him to speak freely of the temporal 
power of the Popes, and to animadvert on 
the Church’s love of money. In_ particular 
he criticised the passion for hoarding which 
characterised all monks, without excepting 
the mendicant orders. Even the disres 
ful chronological remarks might have been 
forgiven, but the attack on the monks was 
unpardonable. From the day of the publi- 
cation of his history to that of his death 
Giannone had all the cowls in Europe for 
his sworn enemies. 
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After thirteen years spent in vain efforts 
to pave the way for a return to his native 
land, he took up his abode in Geneva, 
where he was well received in literary 
circles. He lived peacefully for a while, 
occupied in research, until a time came when 
Piedmont found it advantageous to be polite 
to Rome. D’Ormea was at that time minister 
to the King of Sardinia, who reigned in 
Piedmont, and knowing that Rome had a 
long memory and had never renounced hope 
of saving, in spite of himself, the perverse 
soul of Gijannone, he offered in an official 
despatch to lay hands on the unfortunate 
historian, and send him bound and guarded 
to the Pope. D’Ormea’s proposal was ac- 
eepted, and he was not long in putting it 
into execution. ‘To have demanded the sur- 
render of Giannone at the hands of the Swiss 
would, of course, have been out of the ques- 
tion. The wily Marquis therefore sent to 
Geneva one Guastaldi, commissioned to be- 
come intimate with Giannone, and to draw 
him under some pretext or other into Pied- 
mont. By professing a lively interest in 
Giannone’s work, Guastaldi insinuated him- 
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self into his confidence, and at last, on the 
plea of performing his religious duties at 
Easter on Catholic soil, persuaded him to 
step across the border. On the night of 
Sunday, 24th March, 1736, he was arrested 
in a village in Savoy by Guastaldi and 
handed over by him to the jailor at Cham- 
bery. Pope Clement XII. complimented 
Charles-Emmanuel of Sardinia on his mag- 
nanimity in the matter; Piedmont and the 
Roman See became friendly, cnce more ; and 
Giannone, without trial, was kept in prison 
till his death in 1748—twelve years. 

“To be forbidden to think is to be for- 
bidden to live,” is a proverbial saying which 
has passed out of use in Western Europe. 
There is a little progress in the world. No 
one is now in danger of being imprisoned for 
life without trial for having spoken dis- 
respectfully of the equator. Even in the 
most Catholic countries people may smile if 
they like at the haste with which the saints 
adopted the Gregorian Calendar; and this 
freedom enjoyed in the nineteenth century 
was bought by the obscure Giannone as 
well as by the world-famous Galileo. 





THE STORY OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND FIELDS. 
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A Dutch Homestead, 


OUT the middle of the year 1867 a 
soer Verneuker, named O'Reilly, was 
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driving his ox-waggon over one of those vast 
treeless plains which are so characteristic of 
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the interior of Southern Africa. 
He had been travelling all night 
(as is customary on the veldt), 
and the sun had just begun to 
tinge the eastern sky with grey. 
Presently a bright arrow of light 
shot through the semi-darkness, 
and then the great fiery ball 
rolled above the plain, bathing 
the red sand and stunted karoo 
bushes in a flood of molten gold, 
and revealing at no great dis- 
tance the sheep-kraals, wattle 
huts, and mere pretentious red- 
brick house of a small Dutch 
homestead. At this sight the 
heart of the Boer Verneuker 
rejoiced, for he saw before him 
the certainty of something more 
appetising in the way of break- 
fast than the eternal bultong 
and coffee, and he also beheld 
a prospect of disposing to considerable ad- 
vantage of some of the wares with which 
his waggon was laden. Soon his cattle 
were outspanned at the farm, and he was 
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First method of hauling soil. 


the centre of an admiring group of native 
labourers. While supplying their wants, and 
pleasantly inventing news to satisfy their 
curiosity, his attention was attracted bya 
smali Bushman boy who was playing with 
some pretty Orange River pebbles at the door 
of one of the huts. He asked - 
to examine them, and one 
especially distinguished itself 
from the others by its bright- 
ness. It was heavier for its 
size than any stone he had 
yet seen, was pure white 
with sharp points and edges, 
and sparkled when held up 
to the sunlight. His imagi- 
nation was at once fired, 
and his spirit of enterprise 
awakened; and soon thé 
bright pebble was transferred to his pocket, 
while the child’s mother was gladdened 
by the donation of a gaudy ornament. On 
reaching Colesberg, O’Readly—after running 
the gauntlet of much unmerited banter on 
account of his supposed precious stone—was 
advised by the acting Civil Commissioner to 
send it to Dr. Atherstone, of Grahamstown, 
a geologist and man of science. And now 
his wildest anticipations were more than 
realised. ‘I congratulate you,” wrote the 
worthy doctor, ‘on the stone you have sent 
me. It isa veritable diamond, weighs 21} 
carats, and is worth £500. It has spoiled 
all the jewellers’ files in Grahamstown : and 
where that came from there must be lots 
more.” 

So runs the first semi-legendary narrative 
of the discovery of diamonds in South Africa. 
In spite, however, of the fact that diamonds 
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were now proved to exist in or around 
the Hopetown District, it was not til] 
two years afterwards that that event 
took place which thoroughly roused 
men’s minds to the enormous mineral 
wealth which lay hid in the heart of 
that great southern wilderness, and 
spurred them at length to successful 
etfort. This was the discovery of the 
famous “ Star of South Africa.” 

For many years the rumour of a 
magnificent diamond, said to be in the 
possession of a tribe dwelling in that 
far-away region vaguely indicated by 
the expression “up-country,” had tickled 
the ears of adventurers. Many had gone 
in search of it; none had come within 
measurable distance of obtaining it. 
About this time, however, (1869), a 
Dutch farmer, named Van Neikerk, 

got upon the track of the diamond. He 
wandered from tribe to tribe and from vil- 
lage to village, one day hopeful of success 
and the next disappointed. At length he 
was directed to a medicine-man, or witch- 
doctor, residing in a certain Kaffir village, 
and, sure enough, after a 
good deal of palaver, and 
plentiful libations of jowala, 
discovered him to be pos. 
sessed of a pure white stone 
of extraordinary size and 
lustre, which he had little 
doubt was the diamond re- 
ferred to. The witch-doctor, 
however, was extremely un- 
willing to part with it. A 
high price was offered, then 
a higher still; but he re 
mained immovable. The Dutchman now 
became excited, and offered him his whole 
span of oxen. To this had of necessity to be 
added the tent-waggon which he had fitted 
out for his journey, together with its appur- 
tenances, And, at last, stripped of all his 
belongings, save his gun and ammunition, 
he departed, with the gem safely concealed 


Third Method. 
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mond-mining in India and Brazil—which 
points to the sand and gravel of river-beds 
as the favourite locality for these gems— 
the diamond-hunters began their search 
at the Orange River. This river was soon 
abandoned for the Vaal, and on its banks, 
in an alluvial drift at Pniel, the first mines 
were opened. 

The diamondiferous region lies almost 
entirely within the fork formed by the 
junction of the Vaal and Orange Rivers. 
This territory was at first claimed, and 
actually governed, by the Orange Free 
State, but ultimately passed into British 
rule, and was incorporated with Cape 
Colony in October, 1880. The river 
diggings lie along both banks of the Vaal, 
extending from Delport’s Hope, at the 
confluence of the Harts, to Hebron—a 
distance of seventy miles. Their centre is 
Barkley West, situated on the right bank 
of the river. 

The life of the river diggers is still 
much the same as it was twenty years 
ago, and may be characterized as at once 
free, healthful, arduous, and unprofitable. 
The diamonds found are of the finest 
quality, but the yield is scarcely one per 
cent. of the yield at the Kimberley mines, 
somewhere about his person. The bargain, and seldom indeed do any realise a fortune. 
nevertheless, was a good one, as the stone The appliances have altered little from those 
was found, when brought to the frontier, in use almost at the opening of the mines. 
to be a beautiful, flawless diamond of the In the year 1870 rumours of the discovery 
purest water, and worth 
£25,000. 

This diamond—which 
is now in the possession 
of the Countess of Dud- 
ley—may be called “the 
foundation-stone of the 
diamond industry.” No 
sooner did the news of 
its discovery filter down 
to the coast than dia- 
mond fever set in. 
Sleepy streets in sleepy 
colonial towns were 
daily filled with ani- 
mated groups, all talk- 
ing of the one absorbing 
topic; dejected trades- 
men became alert and 
eager ; office-boys threw 
down their pens, counter- 
jumpers their yard- 
sticks, and prepared to 
“trek.” 

Directed probably by 
the teaching of dia- Circular Washing Machine, after introduction of steam. 
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Aerial Tramways and Platforms. 


of diamonds in the open veldt began to cir- 
culate among the diggers at the Vaal. This 
was against all previously accepted notions, 
and the rumours were at first discredited. 
But soon incontestable evidence, in the shape 
of the diamonds themselves, was brought to 
Barkley West, where all the buyers (chiefly 
Jews) were at this time congregated. Eager 
for pastures new many of the more unfortu- 
nate river diggers now threw up their claims 
and made for the spot indicated by the dis- 
coverers. Many also were drawn thither 
from the surrounding farms, and near Du 
Toits Pan—a depression in the country filled 
with water during the rainy season—a curious 
yellow clay was discovered, beneath the red 
sand and tufaceous limestone of the surface. 
This, on being pulverised and riddled, was 
found to contain mica, garnets, pyrites, a 
large quantity of carbon, and—more interest- 
ing to the diggers—a goodly number of 
diamonds. 

A quarter of a mile from Du Toits Pan 
lay the Dutch homestead of Bultfontein, 
which stood on a rising ground presenting 
much the same appearance as the situation 
of the mine just opened. This fact did not 
fail to suggest itself to the diamond-hunters, 
and, in spite of much voluble remonstrance 
from the honest farmer, the homestead was 
now invaded, and every nook and corner 
scanned with eager eyes. The farmhouse 
was a rough one, built of sun-dried bricks, 
made from the soil around its own founda- 
tions, mixed up with cow-dung and water, 


the whole being smoothly plastered over with 
a coating of the same material. There was 
nothing unusual about its appearance—no- 
thing very romantic. The astonishment of 
all concerned may, however, be imagined 
when several small diamonds were observed 
glittering on the plaster of its walls! It 
was, in fact, situated in the very midst of a 
diamondiferous deposit, smaller, but as it 
turned out, richer than that previously dis- 
covered. 

Adjoining Bultfontein was the large farm 
of Vooruitzigt, belonging to a Dutchman 
called De Beer. Here, early in 1871, was 
discovered the now well-known “ De Beers” 
—a mine smaller than either of the others, 
but considerably richer than both put to 
gether. Thither a rush was made by all the 
unfortunate and unemployed ; and order was 
just beginning to be established when again 
the whisper of a discovery—more brilliant, 
it was said, than any that had yet been 
made—threw every one into a state of wild 
excitement. This discovery was indeed a 
brilliant one, as it gave the crowning impetus 
to the diamond industry, and from it dates 
the prosperity and importance of South 
Africa. 

Colesberg Kopje, De Beers New Rush, and 
Kimberley Mine are one and the same. The 
discoverer was Mr. Rawstorne, of Colesberg, 
and the mine was opened on the 21st July, 
1871. The surface area was at this time 
something like eleven acres, and its shape 18 
that of an irregular ellipse, of which the 
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major axis points nearly east and west. The 
smallest of the four, it was so much richer in 
diamonds than its neighbours, that it drew 
away even the holders of valuable properties 
in the other mines, and at once set the wor!d’s 
tongue a-wagging. It is situated on the 
summit of a kopje, about halfa mile from De 
Beers, and like all the mines forming what 
are called the “dry diggings,” may be de- 
scribed as an enormous pillar of clay shot 
up from an unknown depth through the 
surrounding shale and rock. The pipe or 
funnel thus formed is supposed to be the 
crater of an extinct volcano, and the clay is 
probably volcanic mud with which it has 
been filled from below when the surrounding 
country was under water. 

The Orange Free State Government saw 
the advisability of laying out Kimberley 
Mine from the beginning on a proper system. 
The size of the claims was fixed at 31 feet 
square, and to prevent disputes the Inspector 
of Mines divided the ground mathematically, 
allotting his due portion to cach of the claim- 
ants. Thereafter the claims were numbered, 
and the names of the diggers registered. 
But the wisest regulation now enforced was 
the provision for the formation of roadways 
to atlord facilities to the miners for convey- 
ing the soil from the mine. The roadways 
stretched across the narrower width of the 
mine, and to form them a strip of 7} feet 
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was reserved from each claim. While they 
lasted they added greatly to the convenience 
of the diggers. In little more than a year, 
however, owing to repeated excavations from 
their sides, they began to collapse, and at 
length presented nothing but a mass of ruins. 
This was the first great disaster that 
occurred at Kimberley Mine, and for a time 
it quite took the heart out of the majority of 
the diggers. It was, however, only the first 
of many disasters, all of which, owing to the 
exceptional wealth of the property, have 
been triumphantly overcome. In place of 
the roads, a system of rope-haulage was now 
adopted, the soil being drawn up in leather 
buckets by the aid of a kind of windlass. But 
as the mine did not possess frontage enough 
for the easy working of all the holdings in 
this way, high wooden stagings were erected 
along its side, containing three or four plat- 
forms, each of which communicated with the 
claims below. On arriving at these platforms 
the soil was emptied through a narrow shoot 
into a bag, and carried away to be washed. 
Order being thus restored, people were 
beginning to forget the alarm caused by the 
falling in of the roadways, when the still 
more terrible news became current that the 
“‘bed-rock ” had been reached. A dozen pick- 
axes had struck upon a hard, moist, bluish- 
looking substance, lying below the yellow 
clay which contained the diamonds. Men 
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Section of Mine, showing inclined Tramways. 


from the Vaal, who had some experience of 
the dreaded “bed-rock,” now pronounced 
Kimberley “worked out,” and valuable claims 
were abandoned, or sold for a trifle. At length, 
however, the quality of the much maligned 
blue rock was put to the test, and, to the joy 
of all who still held by their claims, was dis- 
covered to be richer in diamonds than the 
clay that had been exhausted. The “blue” 
was indeed the true diamondiferous soil ; the 
‘* yellow” was only the upper portion of the 
huge column above described, which through 
the influence of the atmosphere had lost its 
original colour. The ‘blue,’ however, was 
much more difficult to work than the 
“vellow.” Although moist, it was so hard 
as to turn the edge of a spade, and required 
to be picked and blasted. The blasting took 
place at mid-day and sundown, when the 
mine was clear of workers ; and if effectual, 
the blue was split up in all directions, the 
largest diamonds being often seen gleaming 
in the holes and crevices. In the richest 
vein in the mine, called the “ black seam,” 
as many as thirty-three beautiful stones have 
been found after the ground had been 
shivered by an explosion. 

The mine now became rapidly deeper, and 
as it deepened not altogether unlooked-for 
difficulties began to multiply upon the 
diggers. The first of these was caused by 
accumulations of water. This difficulty, 
however, disappeared with the advent of 


suitable pumping machinery. The second, 
and by far the most pronounced difficulty, 
was due to the continual falling into the 
mine of what is locally termed “reef.” With 
the increasing depth the encasing rock, being 
exposed to the action of the air, began to 
disintegrate, and to fall in larger and smaller 
quantities upon the claims below. This 
necessitated the use of more powerful ma- 
chinery, and the windlass was superseded by 
the “ horse-whim ”—a large wooden wheel 
fixed horizontally above the ground and 
driven by a horse or mule. This contrivance 
afterwards gave place to steam-power, and 
then the mine ‘was worked by aerial tram- 
ways, composed of steel-wire ropes, along 
which ran on grooved wheels the iron tanks 
that conveyed the reef and the blue to the 
surface. 

The appearance of the mine at this period 
of its development was certainly calculated 
to fill the mind with wonder. It was a huge 
hole or quarry, whose surface area was now, 
owing to the fall of reef, nearly twenty acres, 
and whose depth was 350 feet. Gazing into 
it was like gazing into an enormous bowl, 
the smooth sides of which were beautified by 
a variety of peculiar colours. Round its 
margin were the platforms before men- 
tioned, from which issued a cobweb of wire 
ropes ; and through these could with diff- 
culty be descried thousands of men (both 
white and black) busily at work, like midges, 
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on the different levels. Along the ropes 
tanks and buckets were scudding in different 
directions, with a peculiar “twang,” like the 
deep note of a giant harp. Steam-engines 
were hissing on every side; carts and waggons, 
driven by noisy Kaffirs, were bearing away 
the soil to be sorted; and the buckets un- 
loading through the wooden shocts kept up 
a constant and monotonous roar. At night 
all was quiet, but the moonlight, as it gleamed 
upon the network of steel, or drew a cold 
ghmmer from the water in the lowest work- 
ings, created a spectacle weird and fantastic 
to a degree. 

By the year 1878 things looked very dark 
at Kimberley. A quarter of the claims had 
been covered by reef ; the Kimberley Mining 
Beard, which had been created to manage the 
internal affairs of the mine, was daily spend- 
ing enormous sums for its removal, and still 
no progress whatever in this direction was 
being made. The result was that the Board 
found itself in serious difficulties, and the 
banks, becoming alarmed, refused to discount 
its bills. 'Thus a deadlock was caused in the 
operations of the mine. At length Mr. Ed- 
ward Jones, a mining engineer, struck upon 
a plan which provided at least funds suffi- 
cient to tide over the difficulties of the hour. 
It was the simple one of sinking a timber 
shaft through the fallen reef to the blue 
ground underneath it. Reef-hauling was 
now resumed on a larger scale than ever, and 
hopes were still being entertained of ulti- 


mately getting rid of the encumbrance, when, 
on the 4th November, 1883, the whole side 
of the mine was seen to move, and then an 
enormous mass of reef, representing many 
millions of tons, slowly subsided, and ‘“‘surged 
half across the mine,” where it may still be 
seen by the curious visitor. This was the 
death-blow to open workings at Kimberley 
Mine; and its history is very much the 
history of the other three. 

It now became evident that mining could 
only be prosecuted to advantage by sinking 
shafts through the outside rock, and connect- 
ing them with the blue by means of tunnels 
and drives. But this could not be done save 
by companies with large capital, and these 
companies wereliterally floated by the dozen. 
They were soon found, however, to be mutu- 
ally destructive, and after many serious col- 
lapses the idea of amalgamating the survivors 
into one powerful corporation became pretty 
generally entertained. Its leading advocate 
was Mr. Cecil John Rhodes, the present 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony. Under his 
guidance the De Beers Mining Company 
(founded in 1880, with a capital of £200,000) 
began to absorb its smaller neighbours, and 
finally in 1889 the company known as the 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited— 
capital £3,950,000—was formed, which prac- 
tically controlled the whole of the diamond 
industry of South Africa. 

Many large diamonds have been found in 
South Africa. The largest river stone is the 
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“Stewart,” 





which was dis- 
covered at 


W aldeck’s 
Plant on the 
Vaal. it 


weighed 2883 
carats, and 
yielded a beau- 
tiful pale yel- 
low trilliant. 
De Beers Mine 
has had the 
honour of pro- 
ducing what 
till a few 
weeks ago was 
considered the 
largest dia- 
mond in the 
world. It was 
found in 1888 
by a native 











who was 
caught in the 
act of attempt- 
ing to conceal it. Its weight was 428} 
carats in the rough, and it measured 13 
inches through the longest axis, and 1} 
inches square. When cut, it was reduced 
to 2284 carats, and was valued only at 
£3,000 on account of its yellow colour. This 
stone was shown in the Paris Exhibition 
of 1889. On the 30th of June last, however, 
a still more magnificent gem was discovered 


A Sorting Table. 


at Jagersfontein Mine, in the Orange Free 
State. It is of a pure “ blue-white” colour, 
and weighs 971 carats! It is expected to cut 
twice the size of the finest stone in exis- 
tence, and its value cannot be estimated. 
The finest diamond that has yet been found 
in the South African Diamond Fields is the 
“ Porter Rhodes,” which was picked up in a 
claim of Kimberley Mine belonging to a gen- 
tleman of that name. It is 
a “blue-white” stone of 150 
carats, and of dazzling lustre. 








Natives trckking over the Veldt in search of work at the Mines. 


So greatly was Mr. Rhodes 
impressed with its beauty and 
value that he kept its dis- 
covery concealed until he had 
made arrangements for its 
exhibition. £1 was charged 
for admission, and the hand- 
some sum thus collected was 
handed over to the managers 
of Kimberley Hospital. 


Norr.—As showing the extent of the 
work carried on by the De Beers Com- 
pany, we give the following figures from 
the report for fifteen months ending 
30th June. 1892 : — 3,338,553 loads of blue 
ground were hauled; 3,693.412 loads 
were washed, yielding 3,035,481 carats 
of diamonds, which realised £3,931 ,5#2. 
For several years the Company has never 
pe less than twenty-five per cent. oD 

original capital. 

The writer begs to make grateful ac- 
knowledgment to Messrs, William ani 
Edward Gray, of Edrington Castle, 
Berwickshire, for the photographs illus 
trating this article. 




















THE NATURALIST OF NUNBURNHOLME: 
The Red. F. O. Morris, 
Bry EDMUND W. ABRAM. 


m|N the loyal days when the 
Virginia Militia still 
fought by the side of the 
King’s soldiers, two men, 
of different continents, 
became comrades-in- 
arms. Both men served 
as aides-de-camp to 
General Braddock throughout the ill-con- 
ceived campaign against the French and 
Indians at Fort du Quesne, and in after- 
years, but while the blood of both was still 
young and warm, they were associated in 
another manner of engagement. A lady 
was the prize, and her heart warmed to the 
royal scarlet rather than to the buff and 
blue of Virginia. The King’s officer was 
Captain Roger Morris, of the 48th Foot; 
the Virginian volunteer, Colonel George 
Washington of Mount Vernon. 

So the over-tall man of straight eyes, im- 
perturbable truth, and sincere mouth had to 
face his defeat, while the broader-typed, 
ruddy Englishman was to be smiled upon by 
a woman celebrated for her beauty in a long 
heyday. What might have happened if 
Washington had blazoned himself in King’s 
scarlet on that day of proposal? Would the 
States have ever known that the calendar 
contained a Fourth of July % 

Captain Morris, who later in life became 
Lieutenant-Colonel, married Mary Philipse, 
daughter of Frederick Philipse (whose ances- 
tors were the principal founders of New 
York), in 1758. 

Nine years later the Rev. Gilbert White, 
of Selborne, was writing letters ‘To Thomas 
Pennant, Esq.” 

But it is with another Morris we have to 
do, the grandson of the officer who partici- 
pated in the glory of Quebec, as well as in 
the rout by the Monongahela ; the grandson, 
too, of the belle of Yonkers, who is said to 
have been the original of the heroine of 
Fenimore Cooper’s novel, “The Spy.” It 
is the Francis Orpen Morris who was named 
by Archbishop Thomson, the “ Gilbert White 
of the North.” 

The story of the home and the home life 
of the naturalist yet remains to be told. So 
many know Morris’s “ Birds,” his “ Butterflies 
and Moths,” so few the man who wrote those 
books, he who watched so long at the window 
of the world. 














Hidden away in the Yorkshire wolds, as 
difficult to find as a wren’s nest, Mr. Morris 
kept an eye upon the seasons through forty 
ae He was over forty when he came to 

unburnholme Rectory, already stocked and 
stored with much natural history, with a 
pent-up passion within him for birds. 

True, he had lived in other agricultural 
parishes, but none of these was like unto 
this one, where the golden-crested wren, 
tiniest bird in Britain, could be seen perched 
upon the topmost festoons of the firs; where 
the kingfisher darted and dived in the swift 
brook in the rectory garden, the “brook 
without a name” of which Canon Wilton 
sings in his poems; where the sun shone 
warm on the lawns, and the winter aconite 
clothed the turf beneath the beeches in the 
first saffron of Spring, looking at a distance 
as if some one had come and flung upon the 
grass a bag of gold. 

In later years Mr. Morris was often heard 
to say that thousands a year would not 
tempt him from the poor living of Nunburn- 
holme. Ido not think he would have left 
it for a bishopric. There was but one de- 
parture he could calmly contemplate, and he 
stayed on there till the hour for that came. 
If there existed any other place like home it 
was Worcester College, Oxford. 

We will journey together to this Yorkshire 
rectory, cozened away among wooded hills, 
lying in a green lane of life. Perhaps we 
may see some one moving among the trees, 
hear some one calling to the birds, or find 
some one at work in the old rooms, though 
it be true that the slim, straight-shouldered, 
white-haired rector is dead. Memory is a 
mirror aiding you to see many things you 
had forgotten or thought gone. 

When the great Plain of York has become 
tired of itself on its eastern side and wishes 
to climb so that it may gaze upon the sea, 
earth comes to prove that in a curve alone 
lies beauty. Range upon range of wolds 
roll on from mre to north like waves of 
land. Few people, even of those who live 
upon them, know the comeliness of the 
East Riding wolds, and those who have 
learned to love them are loth to speak of 
them. There is a sense of possession when 
you walk them, a lordliness which makes 
you stride with kindred feeling. ‘The earth 
is His and He made it and yours for your 
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manhood. The breezes blow fresh from the 
sea, full of the land; there is freedom to 
breathe God’s air. 

Now and then, so that the earth may 
drink, there has been made a hollow in the 
hills. Sometimes this hollow lengthens into 
a valley and runs down to the fertile levels. 
But the hills can grow corn as well as the 
flat tracts, which are but depressions between 
the summer billows of the land. 

At the entrance to one of these sinuous 
valleys, running up to the summit of the 
ridge at one end and down to the plain at 
the other, stands Nunburnholme Rectory 
with its white face (for it has had many 
coats of whitewash) showing through the 
trees. You 
are a score 
of miles 
from York, 
and more 
than that 
from the 
Yorkshire 
port by the 
Humber. 
There is no 
need tohave 
a fear of 
any other 
great town. 
The rest of 
these have 
gone to 
roost fifty 
miles away, 
north of the 





ing; then the door opens and he hurries 
out, breakfastless and in his shirt-sleeves. 
“Dicky! Dicky! Dicky!” his voice calls. 
not a strong voice, but a sweet one, able to 
read the psalms and lessons on Sundays in a 
way one seldom hears now. 

Instantly there is a tumult, much chatter. 
ing and screaming. There would appear to 
be a perfect shower of birds. From out the 
thick, nest-shading, sheltering yews, down 
from the strong, many-twigged elms, from 
the beeches and the birches, the birds come 
to greet the man who knows them so well, 
who knows them almost better than they 
know each other. Cannot he tell the names 
of those other countries, their winter homes? 

From the 
little stand 
kept for the 
purpose the 
feathered 
friends are 
fed, while 
the natural- 
ist speaks a 
word of wel- 
come to one 
or other, or 
of advice 
or friendly 
counsel. 

The birds 
look at their 
big father, 
turning 
their heads 
sideways to 


Cleveland The Rectory, Nunburnholme. do so with 
Hills. many quaint 
Birds may bobs and 


well rest in this well-tilled country and be 
thankful, and surely Mr. Morris was brought 
here to find the fuel wherewith to kindle 
the fire! Many men beside naturalists would 
willingly live and die in these parts would 
nature employ them as she did him. 

While we stand just between the church 
and the rectory, for graveyard and garden 
run into and merge with each other, as if life 
and death meant just the same happy peace 
of flowers and fruition, we will imagine it 
one of the springs that Mr. Morris lived to 
see. 

The sun is already fairly high, for the 
naturalist is none too early a riser, but 
when up he is alert. His first thought is of 
the birds. They are in the springtime of 
their love and their music. The eager gaze 
of the rector takes a hasty look at the morn- 


caprices and pirouettes. Blackcaps, gold and 
green finches, wrens, perhaps even the rare 
hawfinch, who sometimes condescends, black- 
birds with their yellow bills, thrushes, a 
whole museum of birds might have come 
to life and flocked to Nunburnholme. His 
favourite bird, the chaffinch ; his favourite 
flower the primrose. 

And amid all the uproar and morning 
gossip, it may be scandal, the rector stands 
watching with a close quick eye for some 
bird notion he may not have yet noted; 
still in his shirtsleeves, breakfastless, and 
with his great mane of soft silver tossed back 
from his brow. This pleasure—it was not a 
duty—he enjoyed and was able to create for 
himself almost to the end. An octogenarian 
he might be—he died in the February of 
the present year on the verge of his eighty- 
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third year—but he was a young man to 
within a few weeks of his death. Not many 
months before he died he would jump upon 
a high bench or chair if need be, to open an 
obstinate or a lofty window. 

And now the birds have talked better 
than they knew, have voiced their noisy 
thanks, and the naturalist goes in to break- 
fast, and to his correspondence which throngs 
upon him from all parts of the kingdom and 
many parts of the world. 

We linger in the hall, having passed 
through the tiny greenhouse which in 
summer glows with flowers beneath the cool 
green vine. ‘The hall is often a help to 
family history, and this is so at the rectory. 
Perhaps this will be the best way in which I 
can indicate a few of Mr. Morris’s ancestors, 
for to go into the family history deeply 
would be like trying to dig up a tree of 
widespread roots. 

There are many tokens on the walls of 
war and of adventure. The sword Com- 
mander Amherst Morris of the King’s navy 
accepted in token of surrender from the 
commander of the French frigate La Cléo- 
patre. Commander Amherst Morris was 
uncle to the naturalist. He led the boarders 
upon the French ship during its encounter 
with the English frigate Nymphe. The 
Nymphe had 30 guns and 255 men; La Cléo- 
pitre 42 guns and 336 men. Commander 
Amherst Morris must have led his men with 
dash to capture so fair a prize. He served 
on thirteen ships and died in Yorkshire in 
1802. Near the Frenchman’s sword hangs 
a small piece of the Centurion, This has to 
do with the history of the naturalist’s father, 
Rear-Admiral Henry Gage Morris, of York 
and Beverley, who went through the Ameri- 
can and French wars. Admiral Morris entered 
the navy at the age of twelve, and spent 
many years at sea. He had served on 
eighteen ships when, in 1804, he was made 
commander and had under his orders the 
Espidgle and the Jalouse. In addition he 
sailed with Lord Anson on the Centurion 
when she went on her famed voyage round 
the world. Admiral Morris’s eldest son be- 
came the rector and naturalist we know. He 
had other sons, one of whom also became an 
admiral. The eldest, the Rev. F. O. Morris, 
married in 1835 Anne, second daughter and 
co-heiress of Mr. Charles Sanders, Broms- 
grove, Worcester. Their eldest son is Mr. 
Amherst Henry Gage Morris of Cheltenham ; 
the second son, Reginald, has followed the 
militant bent of the family and is a colonel 
in the Royal Engineers; the third son, the 


Rev. Marmaduke Morris, Vicar of Newton- 
on-Ouse, near York, still admits to a strong 
hankering for the navy. Six daughters were 
also born of the marriage. Mrs. Morris died 
in 1867. 

By the side of the uncle’s sword and the 
father’s several trophies is to be seen the 
dress-sword of the redoubtable Lieutenant- 
Colonel Roger Morris, grandfather of the 
rector, whose history and love story I have 
already outlined. His portrait by West, 
P.R.A., hangs in the dining-room ; the por- 
trait of the American lady who became his 
wife—a painting by Copley, father of Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

There have been many other commanders 
and officers in the family, but four genera- 
tions are enough to prove a striking instance 
of heredity and the truth of the Welsh 
Mawr rwyce : “ Strong or brave in battle.” 

Francis Orpen Morris, the naturalist, was 
born at Cove, near Cork, Ireland, in 1810. 
For all that, he never liked to be spoken of 
as an Irishman. He wished you to regard 
his birthplace as the accident of the moment. 
Admiral Morris had married a daughter of 
the Rev. Francis Orpen, and he was for 
some time in command of the Irish naval 
station. 

Francis was sent to Bromsgrove School, 
but years before this he had shown a love 
of birds. Then, in a memorable hour, the 
Admiral gave his boy a jay, and this was 
the nucleus of the future naturalist’s collec- 
tion. When I was last at the rectory the 
jay was still as full of stuffed insolence as 
ever. A perky bird, indeed, is the jay. 

At Oxford Mr. Morris was a contemporary 
of Mr. Gladstone, though a little his junior 
—but a few months. To the day of his 
death Mr. Morris kept a warm ingle-nook 
in his heart for Worcester College. He 
graduated in honours in 1833, taking a 
second-class in classics. When he went up 
for final examination he chose “ Pliny’s 
Natural History ” for his voluntary thesis. 
The examiners were astonished, and, no 
doubt, a little alarmed. Such a request was 
without precedent at Oxford. It may be the 
examiners doubted their own capacity. In 
1834 Mr. Morris became incumbent of Hang- 
ing Heaton, near Dewsbury. He afterwards 
served as curate of Christ Church, Don- 
caster, and of Ordsall, Salford. Subsequently 
he was presented to the vicarage of Nafferton, 
near Driffield, and appointed chaplain to the 
Duke of Cleveland. While at Nafferton Mr. 
Morris determined upon the restoration 
of the parish church, and carried the work 
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through with the indomitable spirit charac- 
teristic of his temperament. 

It was in the memorable year 1854 
that Francis Orpen Morris came to Nun- 
burnholme, there to find the home which 
linked itself to his heart. It might have 
been that he, the son of so many soldiers and 
sailors, had found occupatioa against the 
troops of the Czar rather than among the 
sylvan sounds of woods and meadows. But 
it was ruled differently, and the martial strain 
of Morris had for once to content itself with 
the vocal cross-firing 
of birds, with the 
winged flights of but- 
terflies. 

He was a fisher- 
man, too, and in his 
younger days often 
angled for trout. 
Happy indeed was 
the rector, tramping 
or driving home with 
a big basket behind 
him in the long lights 
of early summer 
evenings, what time 
the blackbirds, the 
thrushes and finches 
tuned up and sang 
their evening prayers. 

And now I will try 
to convey in as few 
and true touches as 
possible the character 
of the man whom the 
world did not know 
through his books. 
There are writings 
which reveal the 
writer, and it may 
be thought that Mr. 
Morris’s books were 
of these. Yes, in the 
sense that they 
taught a love and an enquiry of nature 
almost equalled by a love of order. No, if 
they gave you the impression of a restful, 
even-minded man, content to watch his 
birds and note their habits while the days 
dreamed by. 

He was a man of unconquerable and, I 
would almost say, of conquering will. To be 
crossed in any undertaking aroused a seem- 
ingly exhaustless energy. Not of very many 
words, a man at times reticent of speech 
even to those who knew him well, he kept a 
watchful eye and an acute ear upon the lives 
of those around him. I think he was just 
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a little of 2 martinet now and then, though 
he often forgot this, or it became submerged 
in his capacity of loving and caring for those 
akin or dear to him. In general talk he re. 
minded friends of the hovering of a kestrel, if 
the conversation happened to turn upon birds 
and their ways. He would rather let others 
talk, but he was ready to pounce down, in his 
quiet keen voice and sure swift knowledge, 
upon error or misconception. In a walk, if 
you could but induce him to speak of his 
hobby, a whole world of feathered fact and 
fancy, of flower lore 
and legend, of butter- 
fly beauty, was re- 
vealed to you, and 
then indeed you 
strode on oblivious 
of the miles. 

A stern sense of 
duty was his. In the 
recent days when he 
might have claimed 
a very old man’s 
exemptions, he would 
persist in fulfilling 
his self-allotted tasks 
to the crossing of the 
t’s. A rector loved 
and respected by the 
villagers, his duti- 
ful thoughts were 
perhaps, after all, of 
his parish, rather 
than of his birds. 

His birds ! — that 
way pleasure lay. 

To visit at least 
one parishioner each 
day of his life was 
his aim and, when 
near death, his am- 
bition. Often he 
went when very tired 
in the snows of 
winter as in the suns of summer, and when 
he came back to the rectory he would hin- 
self put his hat and stick and coat away at 
once. That was so like the man. 

There was his love, too, of dogs. The 
writer remembers being given, many yeal’s 
ago, a book upon dogs, with an oval picture 
let into the blue binding. The book was 
“ Dogs and their Doings ;” the oval picture 
was of a white poodle holding a kitten. This 
was my first acquaintance with the works of 
Mr. Morris. And it may be said that the 
naturalist’s life ended with loving a dog. 
When the rector lay awaiting the stroke of 
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death, Laddie, a Scots collie, who was in the 
room, went up to his master and nosed his 
head into the frail old hand. The naturalist 
caressed the head of the collie ever so gently, 
and Laddie kept it lying upon the coverlet, 
quite still. Then the naturalist closed his 
eyes and sank into other stillness than this 
of the dog’s. 

Mr. Morris had humour, as a tale of a horn 
that hangs in the hall could tell. Years ago, 
when the coaches ran, the naturalist had 
noted that the country carts would make 
haste out of the way at the sound of the 
horn, so that the coach might pass. But they 
would not make room so readily for the 
rector’s country gig. So he got himself a 
horn also, and blew it lustily from afar 
down the country lanes, to the surprise of 
the farmer when he saw the modest equipage 
flit by instead of the scarlet coach ! 

But we will go into the study on a sunny 
morning, in one of the summers the years 
have harvested. The windows are open, and 
a chaffinch is perched on the sill ; a little air 
is blowing into the room the scents of the 
garden roses; a spare man in white shirt- 
sleeves is busily moving about the study ; it 
is the rector dusting his butterfly-cases and 
books. No one must dust in this room but 
the rector. In the bookcase you find Paley’s 
“Theology” and Blair's “Sermons” ; Bid- 
dulph’s “Essays” and Doddridge’s “ Family 
XXXIV—44 


Expositor” ; Blackstone’s ‘ Commentaries” 
and Malthus “On Population.” 

Perhaps a drawer of the butterfly cabinet 
is open, and you are privileged to look upon 
the cosmetic beauty of the Painted Lady, 
or the glory of the Peacock ; the rare Coppers 
which come from the fens or the exquisite 
delicacy of Clifton Blues. Or it may be a 
drawer of big moths which beat in your face 
o’ nights, or one of black and many-coloured 
beetles, or a drawer of eggs, showing you 
the kestrel’s, the hawk’s—oval confectioneries 
in chocolate and white. 

The table, relic of a century quaint and 
dead, with its desk upon which the rector 
has done his writing these years at Nun- 
burnholme—the desk, with its ecclesiastic 
inkstand and o’erarching projection, upon 
which rests the Holy Bible, small-paper 
copy. 

Dusting over, the naturalist sits at the 
desk to answer his correspondence. Every 
letter is answered by return of post, and not 
one asking or giving information on natural 
history is destroyed. Such are kept in boxes, 
and an upright range of these stands in a 
corner. Each deep alphabetical division is 
more than half-filled with letters to the natu- 
ralist from al! parts of the world. 

By the window is a sloping desk, broad 
and brave enough to hold the great books 
of newspaper-cuttings which Mr. Morris has 








posted. The cuttings are upon all manner 
of themes, from Darwinian evolution (in the 
negative) to the first hearing of the cuckoo 
(in the affirmative), snipped from all manner 
of journals, from The Times to the little local 
papers of agricultural towns. They speak of 
the naturalist’s energy, for each piece of print 
is the outcome of a piece of manuscript from 
Mr. Morris. 

The great books contain more material 
than the many works he has given to those 
who care for the sonnets of nature—birds 
and butterflies—as well as for nature’s epic, 
man. 

He gave these books in two senses—in 
that he wrote them, in that he made little or 
no pecuniary profit out of them. It seems 
strange that the magnificent six volumes of 
“Natural History of British Birds,” dedi- 
cated to the Queen and acknowledged by the 
Prince Consort, the three volumes of “ Nests 
and Eggs of British Birds,” the “ British 
Butterflies,” the four volumes of “ British 
Moths,” the “Country Seats of the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
not to mention nigh a dozen other works, 
should have brought to their author so little 
of what we call gain. The naturalist was 
quite content. He ever spoke of his pub- 
lishers with tenderness, and felt quite sure 
they had recompensed him well. 

But now even the correspondence is an- 
swered and the last letter sealed ; each inquiry 
has been placed in its wooden cell and the 
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replies upgathered. It is time to go to the 
village, to drop in at mid-day school, to call 
upon a sick villager, or, it may be, to officiate 
in the little church with only its stump of a 
tower left standing. And in the afternoon, 
after the work of the parish, after the thought 
of the birds, after much writing in the study 
—late in the summer afternoon, yet while 
the sun is shining into the long drawing- 
room—he will return, hot and tired, so hot 
that he takes off his coat. It is the resting. 
hour ; he comes into the drawing-room and 
sits in the shade cast by the dark yew just 
without one window. It may be he reads 
Sir Walter Scott—his cherished poet; he may 
talk a little. 

No ; he goes to the antique-fashioned settee 
and picks up his guitar. Then he sinks back 
in the corner where the thing has lain, and 
his thin white fingers begin upon the strings. 
The hands move idly at first, but soon they 
strike the strenuous, throbbing notes of the 
old-time air “The Spanish Retreat.” Loud 
and strong the mellow guitar answers the 
rector’s touch. You hear the tramp of the 
soldiers nearer and nearer. They have 
passed ; the sound of their marching dies 
down in the distance. Softer now, and 
now still. 

Just so was the rector’s life and death, 
symbolized by an air. 

And now the naturalist sleeps by his wife, 
against his church, at the foot of a sunny 
south wall. 


By W. M. METCALFE, D.D. 


WAY in the far north, on the 
Mainland of Orkney, over- 
looking the Bay of Kirkwall, 
stands the noble cathedral 
church dedicated to St. Mag- 
nus of the Isles, one of the 
two cathedrals in Scotland 

which have survived the storm of the Re 

formation and the Vandalism of more re- 
cent times almost intact. The story of its 
origin, like the stories connected with the 
origin of most of the ancient churches and 
cathedrals of Christendom, is _ illustrative 
of the faith and gratitude of the times in 

which it was built. Earl St. Rognvald IL, 

when endeavouring to obtain the half of the 











earldom of the Orkneys to which he was 
lawfully entitled, met with considerable op- 

sition. In one of his seasons of difficulty 
his father, Kol, recommended him to make a 
vow to his kinsman St. Magnus, and to promise 
that, if he obtained his rights, he would build 
a stone church in his honour at Kirkwall 
“ more magnificent than any in these lands,” 
richly endow it, and remove to it the relics 
of the Saint, together with the bishop’s see 
from Christ’s Church at Birsay. Things 
went happily with Rognvald, and when he 
came to power, mindful of his promise, he 
laid the foundations of the building which a 
succession of pious founders completed. 

Our business here, however, is not so much 
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with Rognvald and the cathedral he began 
as with the kinsman in whose memory and 
honour it was founded, St. Magnus of the 
Isles. His life is recorded in a couple of 
Icelandic Sagas. The history of these is 
somewhat interesting, but we shall proceed 
at once to relate something of what they tell 
us about the Saint. 

Earl St. Magnus was born in the Orkneys 
of a noble and illustrious race. His father 
was Erlend, who shared the earldom of Ork- 
ney with his brother Earl Paul. Paul and 
Erlend were the sons of Thorfinn, the most 
powerful of all the Earls of Orkney. Erlend 
had two sons, St. Magnus and Erling, and 
two daughters, Cecilia and Gunnhilda. Paul 
had but one son, Hakon, who on his mother’s 
side could claim to be descended from King 
Magnus the Good. This Hakon, as the Saga 
says, “afterwards comes into the story.” 

From his earliest childhood Magnus is said 
to have given great promise. “He showed 
himself,” says the Saga, “old in good man- 
ners, was shareless of childish life in his 
deeds, glad-spoken and blithe, gentle in his 
loving words, yielding and reasonable in 
his ways, and in all his behaviour well 
matured and staid.” At an early age he 
was sent to school, and there instructed 
in the Holy Scriptures, “and in such other 
knowledge as men then most desired to 
learn.” Altogether the picture is one of a 
docile, tractable boy, somewhat quiet in his 
manners, but withal blithe, glad-spoken, and 
beloved. 

The brothers Erlend and Paul were bro- 
therly and well agreed, and ruled their joint 
earldom for many years in peace; but when 
their sons grew up to manhood trouble be- 
gan. The three cousins are described as men 
of large stature, strong, and highly accom- 
plished in all things. Of Magnus, it is said, 
“he was the quietest and best mannered of 
them all.” Hakon, on the other hand, was 
proud of his descent, overbearing, and turbu- 
lent. In consequence, fierce quarrels arose ; 
first, between the cousins, and then between 
the earls, the upshot of which was that 
Hakon was obliged to leave the islands. 

Hakon, Paul’s son, not only “comes into 
the story,” he plays a very important part 
in it. It is requisite, therefore, to follow 
him in his exile. During that time, some 
things happened to him which have a very 
considerable bearing on the narrative. From 
the Orkneys he went east to Norway, to 
visit King Olaf the Quiet. His stay in Nor- 
way was short. He next went to Sweden, 
to visit King Ingi, Steinkel’s son, where he 


was well received and stayed some time. 
Christianity had then been but newly in- 
troduced into Sweden, and a good deal of 
the old faith and superstition remained. 
Ingi had done what he could to put them 
down, but his success had been only partial. 
Witchcraft and spaedom were still prac- 
tised, and spaemen and spaewives were still 
to be met with following their arts in the 
country districts. While at the Court of 
King Ingi, Hakon heard of a spaeman and 
sought him out. He found him, it is said, in 
a certain forest country where he was in the 
habit of going about from feast to feast, pre- 
dicting the weather and harvests, and telling 
the people such other things as they were 
anxious to know. The narrative of the inter- 
view is curious, but too long for citation. 
After ascertaining his name and kindred, the 
spaeman suggested to Hakon that it might 
be better for him to seek assistance from his 
kinsman Olaf, in Norway, instead of coming 
to one in whom his relatives no longer be- 
lieved. Hakon replied that he did not think 
himself worthy to receive assistance from 
Olaf, and added, “ It has come into my mind 
that neither of us will need to look down 
upon the other because of virtue or reli- 
gion.” The spaeman bade him return in three 
nights’ time, and promised to tell him then 
what he could learn as to his fate. On re- 
turning on the third night, Hakon found 
the spaeman breathing heavily and wearing 
the signs of great fatigue. After a slight par- 
ley, the spaeman stated his belief that Hakon 
would one day become sole ruler of the Ork- 
neys, though the time might seem to him to 
be long in coming, and that his children also 
would probably rule there. He added that 
Hakon would “let that wickedness be done 
for which he might or might not obtain for- 
giveness from the God in whom he believed ;” 
that he would make a journey farther out 
into the world than he was permitted to see, 
and that in all probability he would return 
home and die inthe North. After this Hakon 
stayed a little longer with Ingi, and then re- 
turned to Norway. Here he found that Mag- 
nus Bareleg had succeeded to the throne onthe 
death of Olaf, and received news from home to 
the effect that Erlend and his sons were now 
all-powerful in the Orkneys and greatly be- 
loved ; that his father was taking little to 
do with the government, and that there was 
no great desire for his own return. Not 
at all pleased with this, tired of his exile 
and full of ambitious schemes, he proposed 
to King Magnus that he should go a — 
to the Orkneys, and afterwards to Scotlan 
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and Ireland and farther south, hoping that 
if Magnus succeeded in taking the Orkneys, 
he would place him in power. Magnus’s re- 
ply was far from his liking. He spoke out 
plainly, and told him that if he did under- 
take the expedition, he should certainly claim 
the lion’s share and pay heed to no man’s 
claims. Whereupon Hakon dropped the sub- 
ject, and presently fared away. 

The suggestion which Hakon had made to 
King Magnus soon bore fruit. Very shortly 
afterwards the latter commanded a levy of 
men and ships throughout Norway, and 
sailed west. Arrived in the Orkneys, he 
sent away to Norway the two earls, Erlend 
and Paul, set his own son Sigurd over the 
earldom, and ordered the sons of Erlend and 
Paul, Magnus, Erling and Hakon, to go with 
him on his hosting. At this time Magnus, 
Erlend’s son, is described as “ tall in stature, 
bold and fleet, and of great strength, of a 
goodly countenance, fair, and well shapen in 
limb, noble in bearing, and most courteous 
in all his demeanour.” Him Magnus Bare- 
leg appointed to serve at his table. Having 
settled affairs in the Orkneys and appointed 
counsellors to his son, who was but nine 
years of age, King Magnus fared south, sub- 


duing the Hebrides, and fighting a great 
battle in the Menai Straits with the Earls of 
Chester and Shrewsbury, the latter of whom 
was killed, probably by an arrow shot by 


Magnus Bareleg himself. The battle, how- 
ever, is interesting to us here chiefly for the 
following incident. When the men furbished 
up their weapons and prepared for the fight, 
St. Magnus sat down in the fore part of the 
ship, where he was wont to sit, and did not 
arm himself. The King upbraided him, and 
bade him get below, away from beneath the 
men’s feet, and plainly hinted that his con- 
duct was due to cowardice. Magnus, how- 
ever, refused to move, and, taking his Psalter, 
continued singing the psalms during the 
whole of the battle. Arrows flew thick and 
fast around him, and many fell dead and 
wounded at his side, but though he sat there 
exposed and without seeking shelter, he 
received not the slightest hurt. The Sagaman, 
when referring to this wonderful escape, says, 
‘This need not now be wondered at, for God 
was preserving him for a greater victory and 
a greater crown than to fall there.” 

After this, the youth “saw that it would 
not be for his honour or salvation to remain 
longer with King Magnus.” He “began, 
therefore, to take another counsel with him- 
self, todo what God taught him.” “ Accord- 
ingly one night, while the fleet lay off the 
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coast of Scotland, he made up his bed as 
if some one were sleeping in it, and then 
quietly slipping into the water, swam ashore. 
Next morning, when it was found that he 
had gone, the King was enraged, the spoor- 
hounds were taken ashore, and Magnus hay- 
ing hurt his foot while escaping so that it 
bled, they were soon upon his track. lle 
saw them following him, and hastily climbed 
up into atree. Here he armed himself with 
a stout stick ; the hounds climbing up after 
him, he fetched one of them a great blow 
and killed it. It fell to the ground, and 
the rest of the hounds at once turned ani 
fled to the ship.” Magnus eluded his pur- 
suers, went up the country, and after mucly 
wandering came to the Scottish court. The 
throne of Scotland was at the time occupied 
by Edgar, the fourth son of Malcolm Canmore 
and St. Margaret. He is described by Ailred 
as a “sweet-tempered, amiable man, in all 
things resembling Edward the Confessor; 
mild in his administration, equitable and 
beneficent.” Between him and Erlend’s son 
there must have been much in common, and 
their intercourse could scarcely fail to be 
mutually profitable. Anyhow, it was during 
this period that, according to the Sagas, St. 
Magnus made the greatest progress in spiri- 
tual things. From the court of Edgar he 
appears to have gone south, and to have 
spent some time with a certain unknown 
bishop in Wales. 

How long his exile lasted, or in what other 
places it was spent, is not known. But to- 
wards its close great personal and _ political 
changes occurred in the north. The two 
earls, Erlend and Paul, died in Norway; 
Gunnhilda, Erlend’s daughter, Magnus’ sister, 
was married by Magnus Bareleg to Kol Kal- 
son; Magnus Bareleg himself was slain at 
the battle of Clontarf, in Ireland ; Prince 
Sigurd left the Orkneys for Norway, where 
he was crowned along with his brothers Olat 
and Eystein ; and Hakon, seeing the time had 
come for which he had longed, visited the 
Norwegian court, set forth his claims, and 
obtained from Sigurd the title of Earl, and as 
much authority in the Orkneys “as his birth 
might claim.” To this phrase, which seems 
to have been carefully framed, Hakon gave 
very liberal interpretation. No sooner was 
he returned to the Orkneys than he took 
possession of the whole of the earldom, slay- 
ing the steward of the King of Norway, who 
had charge of the half of the Islands which 
by inheritance belonged to Magnus. Magnus, 
on the other hand, as soon as he heard of the 
events above enumerated, made his way north 
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into Caithness, where he was well received, 
honoured with the title of Earl, and chosen 
to be ruler. Acting on the advice of his 
friends, he resolved not to cross over at once 
into the Islands, but to wait a while, in order 
that the anger and greed of his cousin Hakon 
might abate, and that he “might not appear 
to seek his paternal inheritance by force of 
arms, but as a sincere lover of law and jus- 
tice.” However, when an opportune mo- 
ment seemed to have arrived, he crossed over 
into the Orkneys, accompanied by a consider- 
able retinue. At first things looked ominous ; 
but by the wise intervention of friends an 
agreement was come to with Hakon, on the 
condition that he should give up one-half of 
the Islands to Magnus in the event of the 
arrangement being approved of by King 
Eystein. Magnus was not long in obtaining 
that monarch’s approval to the arrangement, 
and at once returned to the Orkneys and be- 
came joint ruler of the earldom with Hakon. 

For a time Hakon and Magnus ruled to- 
gether in peace and were celebrated in 
popular songs. Speaking of Magnus at this 
time, the Orkneyinga Saga says :—“ The 
holy Magnus, Ear! of the Islands, was a most 
excellent man. He was of large stature, a 
man of noble presence and intellectual coun- 
tenance. He was of blameless life, victorious 


in battles, wise, eloquent, strong- minded, 


liberal and magnanimous, sagacious in 
councils, and more beloved than any other 
man. To wise men and good he was gentle 
and affable in his conversation, but severe 
and unsparing with robbers and vikings. 
Many of those who plundered the landowners 
and the inhabitants of the land he caused to 
be put todeath. He also seized murderers 
and thieves, and punished rich and poor im- 
partially for robberies and thefts and all 
crimes. He was just in his judgments, and 
had more respect for divine justice than for 
difference in the estates of men. He gave 
large presents to chiefs and rich men, yet the 
greatest share of his liberality was given to 
the poor. In all things he strictly obeyed 
the divine commands, and he chastened his 
body in many things,-which in his glorious 
life were known to God, but hidden from 
men.” In the Greater Magnus Saga, on the 
other hand, the description given of Hakon 
is very different. He was “ hard-tempered,” 
it is said, “‘and greedy both of money and of 
power, and more prone to egg on his men to 
go a hosting than to prevent them, and 
punished wicked and ill-doing men little. 
He was very jealous of the liberality and 
popular favour of the holy Magnus, and 


would willingly, with the greed of his evil 
counsellors, have overcome the honour of 
Earl Magnus, and subdued his kingdom to 
himself with pillage and injustice, and began 
to plot with his men against his life with 
cunning and treachery.” 

When Magnus became aware of what 
Hakon was doing, and saw to what it must in- 
evitably lead, he took a somewhat unexpected 
step. In the Orkneyinga and Lesser Magnus 
Saga the incident is not mentioned, but, 
according to the Greater Magnus Saga, he 
selected a number of his followers and sailed 
with them to England. The reason given 
for this step is, “it seemed to him that he 
ought to give some place to the malice and 
fury of Hakon.” But whatever the reason, 
at the time referred to Magnus proceeded to 
the court of Henry I. Here he was well 
entertained and remained twelve months. 
He left the court laden with presents, and, 
after visiting tho neighbouring shrines, 
returned north. 

Meanwhile Hakon, taking advantage of 
the absence of his kinsman, had not only 
usurped his cousin’s half of the earldom, he 
had also taken possession of Caithness. He 
was in Caithness when Magnus landed there 
on his return, and at once got ready to main- 
tain what he had usurped by force of arms. 
Good men again interposed between the 
kinsmen, and peace was made again. Hakon, 
however, was restless and ambitious, and was 
continually being egged on to attack his 
cousin. Two men, Sigvat Sokki and Sigurd, 
are especially mentioned by the Sagas as 
his evil counsellors. Many others are also 
referred to. At length the two Earls sum- 
moned their followers and fared against each 
other. They met at the Thingstead in 
Hrossey, and their forces were actually drawn 
up in battle array when the counsel of the 
more prudent among the adherents of the 
Earls once more prevailed. It was now Lent 
(1116), and the two Earls bound themselves 
to meet immediately after Easter in the island 
of Egilsey, to come there with an equal num- 
ber of ships and men, and to abide by the 
agreements which might then be made for 
them by their friends. After this the two 
kinsmen separated in peace; Magnus fully 
intent on keeping his oath, and Hakon to 
plot his cousin’s death. 

On Easter Monday, which fell this year on 
April 15th, the two Earls set forth for the 

lace of meeting. Magnus, accompanied 
o those of his followers whom he knew to 
be the best disposed towards peace, to the 
number agreed upon, embarked in two long 
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ships. The weather was fine and the sea 
calm. As they rowed along,a huge wave 
suddenly rose up by the side of the vessel in 
which Magnus was, and broke over the place 
where he was sitting. All who were with 
him marvelled at the incident, but Magnus 
said: ‘ This is not strange, though ye wonder 
at it. But my thought is that this is a 
foreboding of the end of my life. Maybe 
that may happen here which was before 
spaed, that Earl Paul’s son would work the 
greatest crime; maybe, Hakon is plotting 
treachery against us at this meeting.” His 
companions implored him not to trust 
Hakon, but to return. He replied that he 
should certainly go to the place of meeting, 
and ended by saying: “And may God let 
Hakon, my kinsman, get forgiveness, though 
he do me wrong.” ‘The spirit in which 
Hakon prepared for the meeting was dif- 
ferent. In violation of the agreement made 
in Hrossey, he gathered around him a large 
number of followers, embarked them in eight 
warships, and then proceeded to Egilsey. 
On the way he told his men that at the 
meeting about to be held it should be so 
settled with Magnus, that both of them 
should no longer rule over the Islands. On 
hearing this, Havard Gunnason, who was 
on board one of his ships and was an 
intimate friend of both the Earls, and had 
no desire to take part in anything against 
Magnus, at once leapt overboard and swam 
ashore. 

Magnus was the first to reach Egilsey. As 
soon as he saw Hakon’s eight ships approach- 
ing, he divined his treacherous intentions. 
He and his men at once went up the island 
toa church, and entering the sacred building, 
he there spent the night in prayer. In the 
morning he sang Mass and received the 
Sacrament. No sooner was the service ended 
than four of Hakon’s men violated the sanc- 
tuary,* and seizing the saint dragged him 
before his cousin. The first to speak was 
Magnus. “Thou dost not do well, kinsman,” 
he said, “in not keeping thine oath, and it 
is much to be looked for that thou doest this 
more from the malice and egging on of others 
than from any wickedness of thine own. Now, 
I will offer thee three choices, that thou mayest 
take one of them rather than break thy oath 
and slay me, thy kinsman, sackless, as some 
will say.” Hakon agreed to hear the pro- 
posals. They were these :—First, Magnus 
was to go on a pilgrimage, to make atone- 


* On this point the authorities differ. According to some 
Magnus had left the church. 
the Greater Magn 


The above is the statement of 
us Saga. 
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ment both for himself and Hakon, and nevyep 
more to return to the Islands. The second 
was, that he was to be sent to Scotland, 
and there kept in watch and ward, and not 
to return to the Orkneys without Hakon’s 
permission. Both of these proposals Hakon 
and his men peremptorily rejected. “Much 
harder now are the conditions,” said Magnus, 
“ Now is there but one choice left, which I 
will offer thee ; and God knows that I am 
more concerned for thy salvation here than 
for the life of my body, for, after all, it little 
becomes thee to take my life. Let me be 
maimed in my limbs, or let my eyes be put 
out, and set me so in a dark dungeon whence 
I may never come out.” Such was the saint’s 
heroic proposal. Hakon agreed to it; but 
his men at once sprang up, and said that 
one of the two cousins must die, as from that 
day but one of them should rule the earldom. 
When he heard this, Hakon said that for 
his part he would rather rule than die ; Mag- 
nus then knew that his time was come, and, 
bowing his face into his hands, gave his 
whole self and his life to God. 

The scene which followed is, like the pre- 
ceding, presumably described by an eye- 
witness named Holdbodi, one of the saint’s 
most faithful followers. Hakon bade Ofeig, 
his standard-bearer, play the part of execu- 
tioner, but he indignantly refused. He then 
forced his cook, Lifolf. The poor wretch 
began to cry aloud. Magnus said to him, 
‘Weep not, for there is fame to thee in the 
doing of suchdeeds. Be of steadfast heart, 
for thou shalt have my clothes as is the wont 
and law of the men of old. Nor be afraid, 
for thou doest this by force, and he who 
forces thee has more sin than thou.” With 
that he took off his kirtle, and gave it to 
Lifolf. He then asked for a few moments 
for prayer, which being granted, he threw 
himself upon the ground, confessed his sins, 
and gave himself wholly up to God. Rising 
up, he said to Lifolf, “Stand before me, and 
hew me a great wound on the head, for it 
beseems not to behead chiefs like thieves. 
Be strong, man, and weep not, for I have 
prayed God to pardon thee.” After this 
Magnus made the sign of the cross, and 
bowed his head to the stroke. Lifolf gave 
him a heavy blow on the head with the axe. 
Hakon bade him strike again. Lifolf gave 
him another blow in the same place. Mag- 
nus thereupon fell on his knees, and then 
upon his face, dead, and so “ fared with this 
martyrdom from the miseries of this world 
to the everlasting joys of the kingdom of 
heaven.” The spot where the saint fell was 








“FRIENDLY LEAVES.” 


stony and mossy, and a beautiful tradition 
tells that in consequence of his martyrdom, 
there may always be found an open flower 
upon it. 

Hakon’s malice towards Magnus does not 
seem to have been appeased even by his 
death. He forbade him Christian sepulture, 
and ordered his body to be buried in the 
ground near where it lay. From the scene 
of the murder he went direct to the house of 
Thora, the mother of Magnus, in Papuley, 
where it had been agreed that the two earls 
should go after the meeting to an entertain- 
ment. When Thora saw Hakon alone, she 
divined what had happened. Afterwards, 
when Hakon had well drunk, she begged 
from him the body of her murdered son. 
“Earl Hakon,” says the Sagaman, “looked 
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on her and wept, and said, ‘Bury thy son 
where it likes thee.” She chose Christ’s 
Church, at Birsay. There the body lay 
twenty years, when it was enshrined on St. 
Lucy’s Day, December 13, and placed over 
the altar. Shortly afterwards the shrine was 
removed to Kirkwall, and within forty years 
from the saint’s martyrdom Rognvald laid 
the foundations of the cathedral which still 
bears the name of St. Magnus. 

As for Hakon, he at first showed few signs 
of remorse. He took possession of the whole 
earldom, and oppressed those who had sided 
with Magnus. But later in life he made a 
pilgrimage, after the fashion of the times, tc 
Rome and the Holy Land, in expiation of 
his sin, and, according to the Saga, returned 
a changed man. 


“FRIENDLY LEAVES.” 


| neuen DLY leaves, so cool and shady, wave above us everywhere, 
In the bright days of the year. 
Seeming Nature’s green umbrellas for all weary ones outspread, 
Interlacing, bowing, rustling, if a wind doth wander near. 


Friendly leaves, so crisp and sapless, drop around us everywhere, 
In the autumn of the year. 
How they lie about in richly-tinted carpets for our tread, 
Joined by all reluctant stragglers, as the winter draweth near. 


Friendly words, like leaves of summer, soothe and help us everywhere, 
In the green days of our youth. 
When the heat of thoughtless follies beats in scorching rays o’erhead, 
When the habit strives with instinct and the falsehood with the truth. 


Wise words are the leaves of autumn, drifting round us everywhere, 
In the fulness of our day. 
Blown from ripened trees of knowledge, by the breath of former ages, 
Still they soften Earth’s worn pathways—hide their barrenness away. 


Dead ambitions, broken idols, how they strew the backward track, 
Like young leaves blown down in spring. 
We were children at the starting, and would hold more than we could. 
Father, now to gifts that lead to Thee, we will more firmly cling. 


Friendly leaves—nay, more than friendly—do we prize them as we ought ? 
Leaves shed from the Tree of Life. 
Priceless treasures, handed to us down unmeasured steeps of time, 
Leaves of love, and leaves of healing, leaves the antidotes to strife. 


ANNA SPODE. 
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Samantha. 


CHAPTER I. 


AMANTHA did not like it. Six quar- 
ters’ schooling at the convent in Mont- 
real had quite done away with her love for 
a backwoods life. And yet “Old Man 
Harris,” her father, made no allowance for 
aristocratic tastes and habits, indigenous or 
acquired. ‘Come home,” his laconic telegram 
communded, and so Samantha had packed up 
her belongings, shed a few feminine tears as 
the venerable Superior of the convent bade 
her farewell, and had torn herself away from 
the elegant girls whose parents lived “on 
Sherbrooke Street,” and wallowed in wealth. 
But the girls followed her into the hall. 
‘“ What is it, Samantha ?” they asked sorrow- 
fully. 

Samantha dropped her hand-bag, and mo- 
tioned to the girls to be silent. They looked 
up at her flashing dark eyes, her magnificent 
figure, and felt that money could not give 
them everything. Samantha was as strong 
as a horse, as graceful as a deer, as agile as a 
panther, beautiful with the beauty of youth, 
of unclouded days of happiness. “‘ Friends, 
Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears,’ ” 
she spouted. 

“ Certainly,” said Daisy Miller. ‘Only I 
should have thought your own were big 
enough for all practical purposes. Samantha, 


youre not going away like this into the 
backwoods without an explanation. We've 
received you here on terms of social equality, 
and you owe it to all of us to let us know 
whether we're io continue to do so.” 

Samantha turned upon the speaker with 
scathing irony. “ Who would have thought,” 
she said, “that a quarter’s education away 
from the refining influences of the city of 
pork could make a girl call the ‘bush, 
‘backwoods.’ But I will explain. It is 
my candid opinion (‘Lend me a pin, dear,’ 
to Isabel Fraser) that dad’s phosphates have 
prematurely and unexpectedly petered out. 
Daisy Miller, if you elevate your pert little 
nose in the air, I shall have to pull it down 
again.” 

Daisy Miller’s tip-tilted nose immediately 
reduced itself to a more becoming angle, but 
she sniffed audibly, and opined that Samantha 
was “real slangy.” 

“ You see, girls,” said Samantha, “this is 
a last farewell to all my greatness, as the 
elocution master says. Dad would never 
have telegraphed for me to come home if he 
hadn’t been cleaned out.” 

Daisy Miller groaned at this coarse reali- 
sation of her fears. Alas! that circumstances 
had compelled her to associate with a girl 
whose father’s phosphates had presumably 
*petered out.” 

“You see,” said Samantha, “dad, in his 
affliction, turns to me, his dutiful daughter, 
and wires me tc come home, although there 
probably isn’t any home for me to goto. I’m 
dragged away from this castle of indolence 
and luxury, where I’ve had all the extras, 
to some backwoods hut in order to look after 
dad. Consequently, I am no longer a fit 
companion for the heiresses of Sherbrooke 
Street, or Porkopolis. Girls, we must part, 
for I never will desert Mr. Micawber.” 

She held out her hand. Only Daisy 

Miller walked away. Isabel Fraser, a flash- 
ing-eyed brunette, disdainfully threw a piece 
of candy at Daisy’s retreating form. ‘“ Let 
her go, girls,” she said. “If any of you 
speak to her for a week when I’m round, 
there'll be trouble.” 
. “So you see, girls,” continued Samantha, 
“my dream of splendour is over. I’m going 
back to help dad. If any of you like to 
come and stay with me when I’m settled, 
you'll have to help too.” 
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“Of course we'll come,” declared Isabel. 
“Do you think we’re all snobs like that flat- 
footed Chicago girl ?” 

Samantha smiled. “She can’t help her 
feet, girls. It’s a saying in the States that 
Chicago girls were created in order to give 
the shoemakers a chance to live. . . You’ve 
had no opportunity of going back on me. 
Wait till I’m really shabby, and can’t treat 
any of you. I’ve been poor before—dad 
tried to corner something in ’90, but it cor- 


nered him—and I know what it means. You 
don’t.” 

“Don’t we!” rejoined Isabel, as she cast 
a scornful glance in the direction of the 
retreating Daisy. “Now we'll take up a 
collection. Every cent we have shall be 
yours.” 

The collection amounted to a hundred.and- 
fifty dollars. Samantha refused it. “It’s 


sweet of you, girls, but I have a hundred.” 
“Would you deny your aged parent little 


«Old Man emerged from Samantha’s embrace and relapsed.” 


luxuries like lightning-rod whiskey and 
tobacco?” demanded Isabel reproachfully. 
“If you don’t take it, Samantha, we'll toss 
you in a blanket.” 

They made a rush at Samantha, who laugh- 
ingly yielded. “I don’t want to hurt any 
of you, so I'll give in.” Then she wiped her 
eyes and hugged them all round as the sleigh 
came to the door. 

Samantha immediately economised by 
taking the cheapest ticket she could get for 
Buckboard Springs. She looked upon the 
gift of the girls as the nucleus of a fund for 
the restoration of the house of Harris. The 
train whirled swiftly along, and a belated 
mule was tossed aside by the cow-catcher, 


whilst the scarred tree trunks grew yet more 
ghostly grey in the waning afternoon. As 
they got further away from Montreal, little 
huts nestled down almost to the edge of the 
track. She could see happy families within. 
Lamps were lit, and timber-laden sleighs 
drew up by the doors, the hardy little ponies 
snow-white with frozen particles. Long 
icicles hung from the ponies’ nostrils ; the 
merry jingle of the bells warmed her heart. 
What mattered poverty and misfortune! She 
was a child of the Bush returning to Mother 
Nature. Her lips parted as she looked down 
the long straight cedar vistas guarded by 
heavy branches shrouded in snow. She 
wanted to glide along these silent, shadowy 
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aisles, to feel the keen air upon her lips, to 
thrust her arms out and fold it around her, 
to be baptized anew by the Spirit of Silence, 
to cast off the trammels of cities, to feel her- 
self free from the arid conventionalities of 
civilisation, to——” 

She awoke from her reverie with a start, 
as the train steamed slowly into the station, 
a funereal bell on the engine warning all 
heedless habitants to beware of the ever-active 
cow-catcher. 

Two or three men lounged on to the little 
wooden platform. They were clad in fur 
coats and caps. One of them wore a red 
sash jauntily round his waist. As Samantha 
stepped out on the platform, she looked upon 
great ridges of solemn pines, their feet 
moccasined in snow. Stars already shone in 
the blue sky, and a few sleighs drove slowly 
across the Ottawa, on a road marked out by 
cedar branches. Then the express man 
“dumped” her baggage down on the plat- 
form, and the train went on. 

Samantha watched the train disappear into 
the blackness of the pines, and forlornly 
turned in quest of her father. “Old Man” 
Harris slowly climbed up the platform, and 
came forward to meet Samantha with averted 
eyes, and generally hang-dog appearance. 
Things had evidently not gone well with 
Old Man. His garb lacked its customary 
costly accessories; there was a rent in his 
plebeian coonskin coat; his cap, which had 
once been costly beaver, was now of some- 
what dilapidated sealskin, and he had even 
descended to commonplace Indian moccasins 
which bulged out at the toes and all around 
his somewhat exuberant feet. He was a man 
of medium height, with blue eyes and curling 
yellow hair, the exact opposite to Samantha’s, 
which was dark and wavy. Old Man’s whip 
was also in a dilapidated condition, and his 
mitts would have made even a habitant blush. 
He came forward in evident doubt as to his 
reception, but Samantha quickly reassured 
her unfortunate sire, and took him to her 
heart. 

Old Man emerged from Samantha’s em- 
brace and relapsed. “ Wal, Samanthy !” was 
all he could say. 

“Well, daddy !” echoed Samantha cheer- 
fully, as she comprehensively surveyed Old 
Man, with a roguish twinkle in her eye. 
“You have been going it.” 

Old Man let his whip slide from his nerve- 
less grasp. ‘The boys allowed ’twas a sort 
of gin’ral bust up,” he remarked feebly. 
“Sorter giv’ out, they did, as earthquakes 
wasn’t nothin’ to it.” 


GOOD WORDS. 


Samantha looked at the rent in his coat, 
“A sort of burst out, daddy, I should say,” 
Her beautiful eyes grew moist. “ You poor 
ill-used daddy! How dared you send me 
away from you like that! You might have 
known you couldn’t get on without me.” 

“That’s so,” said Old Man, if possible in 
more dejected tones than before. “That's 
so, Samanthy. But I sorter ‘lowed I'd finish 
you off an’ you could marry one of them New 
York millionaires, an’ git out of it all.” 

Samantha looked at him compassionately, 
“You did, did you, Daddy? Better bide a 
wee. But we can’t stand here all night. 
Where’s the new trotter you told me about” 

“Gone!” said Old Man, in feeble tones, 
“Gone! The Sheriff won him at poker.” 

He picked up some of Samantha’s things, 
“Guess I'll get these high-toned fixins into 
the sleigh.” 

Samantha selected her dressing-bag, and 
followed Old Man as he led the way round 
the corner with obvious reluctance. “ ’Tain’t 
no Pharaoh’s chariot, Samanthy,” he said, in 
tones of abject apology, “ but I reckon we'll 
git thar all the same.” 

It certainly was not a Pharaoh’s chariot, if 
an equipage so designated might fitly be taken 
as an emblem of what a carriage should be. 
The vehicle which confronted Samantha's 
astonished eyes was simply an old box-sleigh 
with straw in the bottom, and a dirty buffalo 
robe at its back. The inanimate door-mat 
within the shafts on closer inspection proved 
to be an animal which went by the name of 
“La Paresseuse,” on account of her rooted 
antipathy to any pace beyond a walk. La 
Paresseuse was white with frozen perspire 
tion, and asleep. At Samantha’s comi 
however, she wake up, turned her head roun 
and whinnied a welcome. 

“Tt’s really kind of you, dad,” said Se 
mantha, “to bring the dear old rig-out for 
me. I like La Paresseuse much better 
than the trotter.” 

“ Seein’ she was an old friend, Samanthy,” 
her father observed, as he laboriously stowed 
away Samantha’s belongings—‘ seein’ the 
quadruped was an old friend, I brought her 
along to make things kind of nat’ral. Just 
to take the edge off, so to speak.” 

He laboriously undid the halter with which, 
as a concession to appearances, he had fas- 
tened La Paresseuse. That gifted animal 
submitted to the farce with a humorous 
twinkle in her one eye. She had been work- 
ing all her life, and hadn’t the slightest inten- 
tion of moving unless compelled to do so by 
force majeure. 
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When Samantha had 
entered the sleigh, Old 
Man led the pony down 
the bank with an elaborate 
afiectation of being unable 
to cope with her naturally 
fiery disposition. La 
Paresseuse rolled and 
wabbled about all over the 
track, and as Old Man 
prepared to get into the 
sleigh, again promptly 
closed her one eye in rest- 
ful slumber. 

When they had crossed 
the river, instead of turn- 
ing off in the direction of 
the Four Corners to Buck- 
board Springs, Old Man 
kept straight on over the 
Ange Guardienne bridge 7" 
until he came to the edge - 
of the Bush. Then he 
pulled up. “I sorter 
‘lowed,” he said apolo- 
getically; “‘I sorter ‘lowed, Samanthy, you'd 
like to picnic up here at Timber Jake’s for 
awhile, so I—I bought it off him.” 

Timber Jake’s! Samantha at once divined 
this was Old Man’s characteristic method of 
breaking the news to her. Now she under- 
stood why they had turned off from the Mile 
Square House, and passed beneath these 
sombre branches through which no moonlight 
came. Only the laboured breathing of La 
Paresseuse broke the stillness as that phleg- 
matic animal kept to the narrow track and 
ambled slowly along in the darkness. Sa- 
mantha’s heart smote her. She thrust out 
her hand and affectionately grasped Old 
Man’s. That worthy nervously put it aside, 
and concentrated his attention on La Pares- 
seuse until they emerged into a clearing and 
the moonlight fell upon his face. 

“?Tain’t high-toned,” said Old Man apolo- 
getically, “but,” he added, with the air of 
one who is making a strikingly original 
— “it air a roof, Samanthy, it air a 
roof.” 

To Samantha’s bewildered eyes, Timber 
Jake’s former residence appeared to be a roof 
and little else. No watch-dog bayed the 


moon. Ghastly pine stumps, denuded of all 
bark, stood almost up to the door of the hut, 
Which was simply a three-roomed shanty, 
with a few outbuildings behind. About four 
acres had been cleared. The hut itself stool 
in the centre of a sombre circle of bush. 
“Sorter quiet an’ gentlemanlike, ain’t it?” 
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“Qld Man led the pony down the bank.” 


Old Man queried, as he helped Samantha to 
alight. Without waiting for an answer, he 
took a key from his pocket, and fitted it in the 
door, which, after several vigorous shoves 
from his shoulder, suddenly gave way, 
precipitating Old Man into the middle of the 
floor. 

Old Man picked himself up, lit a lamp, 
and motioned Samantha to enter. “ ’Tain’t 
the Governor -Gin'ral’s nor Parliament 
House,” he said, with ill-timed jocularity, 
“but there’s a cheer or two, an’ I’ve sorter 
fixed it up real pretty.” 

Samantha came gaily in. She saw at a 
glance that the stove burnt brightly. Beside 
the stove stood a comfortable rocking-chair. 
The room itself, though homely and rough, 
was not uncomfortable. In the smaller of 
the two bedrooms, she noticed a snowy bed. 
On the wall above it hung a gaily-gilded text, 
“God bless our home.” 

Old Man came in and shut the door. “I 
had Mrs. Wright from the Corners to fix it 
for you,” he said, with ill-concealed pride. 
“You sot down a bit; I'll git supper, Sa- 
manthy.” 

Samantha was too tired to help Old Man, 
but watched with an amused smile his efforts 
to make the best of everything. Beyond up- 
setting the biscuits on the floor and burning 
his fingers with the stove lid, Old Man ap- 
peared to be rather expert in his domestic 
arrangements. When the hot stew, which 
had been simmering in the pot for hours, was 
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poured out into a yellow dish, Samantha felt 
very hungry, and drew her chair eagerly to 
the rough pine-table. 

Old Man watched her eat, but scarcely 
touched anything himself. “Seems playin’ 
it low down on yer, Samanthy,” he said 
when she had finished. “Guess I'll clear 
away.” 

He went out to the stable to minister to 
the wants of La Parasseuse first. Samantha 
heard him turn the corner, and hastily carried 
her things into the bedroom. When her 
father came back, she pushed him gently 
into the rocking-chair, and stood by his side. 
“‘ Now, daddy, I suppose we’ve got to make 
another pile.” 

Old Man looked relieved. ‘Yes, Sa- 
manthy,” he repeated feebly, “it’s all gone. 
All gone. I didn’t ought to send for you, 
but I knew you wouldn’t go back on me.” 

His eyes blinked uneasily in the lamp- 
light. Samantha pressed her ripe red lips to 
Old Man’s careworn brow. 

“You bein’ a schollard an’ a lady, so to 

ak, I was sorter afraid you'd go back on 
me,” Old Man feebly continued. 

Samanthy made no answer, but looked 
round for his pipe. She filled it, put it into 
his hand, and brought him a light. “Smoke,” 
she said imperiously, and Old Man smoked, 
as if Samantha’s act blotted out the past. 

Long after Samantha had gone to bed, she 
could see the glowing bowl of Old Man’s pipe 
through a chink in her door. When she 
awoke in the grey morning, it still burnt 
steadily. “ Poor daddy!” the girl murmured, 
and fell asleep again. 

When she awoke for the second time, there 
was a knock at her door, and Old Man 
entered, teacup in hand. She divined that 
he was anxious she should not miss any of 
the luxuries to which she had been accustomed 
in Montreal, and was, therefore, acting as 
lady’s maid for the occasion. 

“ Go away, daddy,” she said. “Tl come 
and get breakfast for you. You shan’t wait 
on me like this.” 

“] disremember,” said Old Man, apolo- 
getically balancing the pewter spoon on the 
edge of the saucer, “I disremember, Saman- 
thy, whether it’s two lumps of sugar or one.” 


CHAPTER II. 


SAMANTHA awoke the next morning only 
to find that there was every prospect of being 
snowed up. She rubbed away the frosty 
mantle from one of the window-panes and 
looked out into a whirling world of snow. 
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The pines had lost all shape; huge clus. 
ters of snow lodged on the wide-spreadin 
branches until they became one vast white 
mass; the air was thick with snow; the 
water in her basin had become a lump of 
solid ice. 

She sat on the edge of the bed endeavour. 
ing to realise the situation. There was 
nothing else to do, although she felt strongly 
inclined to get into bed again, pull the cover. 
let over her head, and go to sleep until the 
storm abated. But she remembered her 
father was doubtless awaiting his breakfast, 
With a pang of shame Samantha admitted 
that cookery had long been only an abstract 
theory to her. In Montreal the young ladies 
of the establishment did not get up until 
nine ; they had coffee, or chocolate, or tes 
brought to their rooms, together with hot 
water and the other kindred luxuries of 
civilisation. It occurred to Samantha, with 
a shiver, that she must go back to primitive 
conditions once more; roughen her white 
hands with housework ; give up piano prae- 
tice ; and wrestle with the occult mysteries 
of gastronomic science—that never-failing 
way of appealing to man’s highest instincts 
She had heard of inspiration. Would her 
cookery become inspired? If not, it would 
be rather hard on Old Man that his misfor- 
tunes should be crowned by the cumulating 
disaster of a daughter who expected him to 
patiently endure whatever went amiss in her 
experimental culinary efforts. 

With a sigh Samantha performed a hasty 
toilet. Outside the door she found a jug di 
water which wasn’t frozen. Old Man had 
laid the cloth for breakfast. Something 
sizzled under a plate on the top of the stove, 
and Samantha realised that whilst she had 
been dreaming of the cookery of the futur, 
Old Man had laboriously prepared specimens 
of his own for present use. But where was he! 

Pinned on the rough tablecloth, she noticed 
a piece of paper which had evidently com 
menced its career in a grocery store. Onit 
were a few words in Old Man’s irresolute 
handwriting. The point of the pencil had 
stuck in many places :— 





































“T’m goin’ down Town to sea a man all 
doant expect to git back till night. Jet 
make yourself comferable a fixin’ up things 
Thar’s Captin Cook's v’'yages in my bunkil 
you want to read. 

“OLp Man.” 








Samantha stood twirling the paper in he 
fingers, and wondered how she was tog 
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through the day. With regard to Captain 
Cook’s Voyages, she preferred to leave them 
in the recess which Old Man called his bunk. 

The first preliminary step was to eat her 
breakfast. Old Man had left behind him a 
rude but plentiful repast. As Samantha sat 
at the table, memories of past triumphs 
began to come back to her. Hadn’t she 
made corn bread and biscuits, and waffies 
and porridge in the old days before she had 
become civilised? She would venture on a 
pie for dinner—a pie which should make Old 
Man “sit up” in astonishment, whatever 
might be its ultimate effects in the night 
watches. 

After breakfast, Samantha covered the 
nakedness of the pine table with a brilliant 
travelling rug, unpacked her things, put 
some logs in the stove, and blithely set to 
work utterly unmindful of the falling snow. 
Once or twice she paused to think of the 
girls doing their best to get through the day 
in aristocratic ease. 

At four o’clock, Old Man had not returned. 
Samantha began to picture to herself what 
would happen if she were snowed up, and had 
to pass the night alone. She had no lack of 
provisions. The pie had been baking for 
some hours, and Samantha began to have 
her doubts about it, although she had put in 
it everything she could find fit to eat. Some- 
times the crust swelled visibly—almost to 
bursting point—and then shrank back again 
as if discouraged. One half of it appeared 
already done ; the other half seemed to have 
neglected its opportunities and remained as 
soft as a baby’s cheek. 

Samantha began to feel discouraged. She 
needed sympathy over this pie. It was as 
erratic in its tendencies as a drunken Iro- 
quois. Besides, she waslonely. Old Man had 
probably determined to spend the night at 
the Four Corners. And Samantha dreaded 
the Four Corners. Labelle’s whiskey, she 
feared, was largely answerable for the de- 
moralisation of her sire. Unfortunately, he 
had taken La Paresseuse with him or she 
would have gone to the stable, harnessed 
that somewhat stolid animal, and set out in 
hot pursuit of Old Man. Then she went to 
the stove, opened the oven door, and detected 
an increased tendency to mumps in the middle 
of the pie. 

Samantha endeavoured to reduce the 
swelling with the aid of a pewter spoon. As 
she gave the pie an extra tap something 
broke inside. It was an egg-cup which she 
had placed in the middle of the pie under a 
mistaken impression that all pies required 
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air—a breathing space as it were. Now, she 
had broken the egg-cup, and the pie evidently 
began to feel better. A rich golden-brown 
hue gradually gathered on its flabby surface, 
even as the first blush of love steals over a 
maiden’s cheeks. 

Samantha was so busy with her pie that 
she did not hear the jingle of sleigh-bells 
outside. Old Man should eat of the pie and 
be thankful, although he didn’t deserve to 
have any. 

Meanwhile, the new-comer took his horse 
round to the stable, lit a horn lantern, and 
proceeded to make the animal comfortable. 
But his handsome black mare sniffed dis- 
dainfully at the stall which had been occupied 
by La Paresseuse, and walked into the one 
beside it, with a whinny of disgust. 

The new-comer stared at her in amaze- 
ment. Then he looked into the manger 
with a surprised air. “Gosh, you're right, 
Polly. Some low beast’s been here, and 
youre too much of a lady to feed from the 
same manger.” 

The mare whinnied again, and rubbed her 
velvet muzzle against his shoulder. Pre- 
sently, she began to softly bite his beard, 
as he took off the harness and rubbed her 
down. 

When he had thrown a rug over Polly 
and arranged her bed, the new-comer took 
up the lantern and made his way to the hut. 
At the door, he stopped in bewilderment. 
A ray of light streamed through the key- 
hole. 

The new-comer did a mean thing. He 
blew out the lamp and put his eye to the 
keyhole. Then he gave a smothered ex- 
clamation of surprise. ‘ Well, I’m darned! 
A living female woman !” 

He hesitated a moment, and opened the 
door. 

The gust of cold air set Samantha’s pie 
wrong again. She clasped the oven door 
and turned hastily round. “Dad, it’s a real 
pie—a real, gorgeous, love—— w-why—who 
are you ?” 

The new-comer carefully shut the door, 
leisurely divested himself of his beautifu) 
sealskin coat and cap, and gazed at Samantha. 
“T dunno,” he said. “D’you?” 

Samantha recoiled nearly into the stove. 
Was the man mad? No, his dancing blue 
eyes were not those of a madman; and his 
manner, though bewildered, was not objec- 
tionabie. She had a vague idea that she 
had seen him somewhere before. When ? 

“Certainly not,” said Samantha, indig- 
nantly, ‘ What are you doing here?” 
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“IT might be sitting down,” said the 
stranger, “if anyone asked me.” 

Still bewildered, Samantha motioned him 
to a seat. ‘“ You—you surprised me,” she 
said. 

“Not half as much as you did me,” re- 
turned the stranger. ‘Guess I’m struck all 
of a heap.” 

He threw himself on a chair as if he had 
come a long way. Samantha noticed that 
he carried a revolver in his picturesque red 
sash. The fellow was evidently after no 
good. How could she, a lonely, unprotected 
girl, cope with this good-looking monster, 
and effect his capture? Perhaps he was a 
train robber and had confederates outside. 
The coach between the Nation and Four 
Corners had not been “held up” for years. 
Was this handsome but youthful desperado 
about to while away the hours until the 
coach passed ? What a shame that anyone 
with such beautiful moustaches could be so 
‘wicked ! 

The new-comer appeared to somewhat 
recover from his bewilderment. The savoury 
smell of the pie stole gently up his nostrils. 
He moved uneasily in his chair. “It smells 
real good,” he said boyishly. “ Reckon I'd 
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‘ W-why—who are you?” 
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like to tackle a chunk of that pie. I’ve come 
thirty miles without stopping.” 

Evidently the man was an outlaw, fleeing 
from Sheriff Perkins and his posse. Doubt. 
less the whole country was up in search of 
this miscreant, and he had turned aside into 
the Bush for shelter and succour. Still, it 
was rather hard that he should so coolly put 
forward a claim to her pie. 

“Tf I give you some will you go again 
before dad comes back?” she asked. “I 
wonder you dare come here at all.” 

The new-comer smiled, and crossed his 
legs as he leaned easily backward. “Yes,” 
he said, gazing with undisguised admiration 
at Samantha’s beautiful face; “it was mighty 
risky.” 

Samantha’s worst fears were confirmed. 
This handsome yet graceless scoundrel did 
not even pretend to ‘hide his iniquity. She 
would lure him into the paths of righteous- 
ness with pie. Besides, Old Man would be 
back soon and send him to the rightabout. 
She wished her eccentric sire had left his 
revolver handy. 

The new-comer did not offer to help as 
Samantha laid the cloth. On the contrary, 
he gazed admiringly at her and looked away 
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whenever Samantha detected him. For so 
bad and bold a being he was decidedly ill at 
ease in feminine society. Samantha set this 
down to his anxiety to be gone before the 
ploodhounds of the law had tracked him 
down. She hastened therefore to get the 
biscuits ready, and make tea—a_ choice 
growth which she had had the forethought 
to bring with her. 

An awkward pause ensued. Samantha 
motioned to her 
guest to draw 


pity he could not be made to see the error of 
his ways! 

3ut Samantha’s favourable opinion of the 
new-comer was destined to undergo a sudden 
change, for at the first mouthful of pie he 
started as if shot. 

“Well,” said Samantha, furtively en- 
deavouring to disguise her misgivings, ‘ what 
is it?” 

The young fellow took a piece of egg-cup 

from between his 
lips, and returned 





his chair up to 
the table. She 
was unwilling to | | ty 
confess that she | 
did not know how 
to get the pie out 
of the oven with- 
out burning her 
fingers. She looked 
at the stranger. 
He returned her 
gaze. 
The stranger 
smiled. ‘ Maybe, 
as we can’t go into 
the oven,” he said, 
“Td better yank 
that pie out.” 
Samantha was 
too mortified to 
speak. She nodded 
assent: the stran- 
ger put on his 
mitts, thrust a 
huge paw into the 
oven, and out came 
the pie, smoking 
hot. 
“Seems as if 
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it to his plate. 
He made another 
attempt to masti- 
cate a piece of 
upper crust, but 
in vain. 

Samantha con- 
cealed her mortifi- 
cation, and ignored 
his struggles until 
he was reduced to 
a stage of incipient 
suffocation. ‘Then 
she brought him 
a glass of water, 
and he slowly re- 
covered. At the 
same time Saman- 
tha dexterously 
drew the revolver 
from his sash, 
and hid it in her 
pocket. Now she 
was mistress of the 
situation. “Eat 
that pie,” she 
sternly said—“ Eat 
that pie, and be 
thankful for it.” 














somebody did 
oughter say grace 
over a pie like 
that,” observed 
the stranger, going back to his seat. “It’s 
enough to melt the heart of an elder.” 

Samantha instantly relaxed. She felt 
sorry that a man who showed such good 
taste should be destined to end his days in 
the penitentiary. She poured out the tea 
and handed him a cup. He didn’t quite 
seem to know what to do with it, but looked 
at the cup admiringly. ‘“ Well, I declare,” 
he said, “if those little naked babies 
pom were Cupids) round the rim ain’t real 

A Vy. 

The man had positively taste enough to 

know good china when he saw it.. What a 


“The new-comer did not offer to help as Samantha laid 
the cloth.” 


The stranger 
looked up apolo- 
getically, and then 
resumed the 
struggle, Samantha gazing on him mean- 
while with merciless severity. When it was 
all gone, he pushed away the plate with an 
air of relief. 

*‘T struck bed-rock all the time,” he said. 
“My teeth feel as if they’d run against a 
band saw.” 

“Now,” said Samantha, “ you'd better go.” 

The stranger crossed his legs and leaned 
back again. 

“T reckon I’m in no hurry,” he said calmly. 
“It’s sorter tired me out, wrastlin’ with that 
pie of yours. There was a powerful lot of 
strength in that——Gosh! What's this ?” 
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“ The stranger did not blench, or falter, or seem disturbed.’ 


“ This ” was the muzzle of his own revolver 
facing him from the other end of the table. 
“Go, and repent, or I'll shoot you,” said 
Samantha in tragic tones. Oh, if the girls 
could only see her now! 

The stranger did not blench, or falter, or 
seem disturbed. There was a quizzical light 
in his blue eye. ‘ Well,” he said, “I do call 
that mean!” and he gazed at her reproach- 
fully. 

“Why ?” asked Samantha, feeling some- 
how that she was making herself intensely 
ridiculous. 

“ Well, I put it to you,” said the stranger : 
“Do you consider it the fair and square 
thing to shoot a man after working off on 
him a pie like that? If you'd done it before 
I wouldn’t have said a word; but after!” 
and he shook his head in sorrowful reproach. 

Samantha felt crushed. There was too 
much truth in the stranger’s remarks. Sud- 
denly, she heard sleigh bells slowly coming 
nearer. There was a stamping and shuffling 
outside as Old Man tried to warm his feet. 
Samantha felt that her troubles were over. 

She edged cautiously round the rocm until 
she reached the door, flung it open, and fell 
into Old Man’s arms with a burst of hysterical 
weeping. 


Old Man cautiously took the revolver away 
from her. “ What’s the matter, Samanthy 4” 

Samantha pointed in the direction of the 
stranger. ‘ A—a train robber,” she said. 
“ A—a road agent.” 

Old Man looked incredulous as he came 
in. ‘Why, Samanthy,” he said, as he came 
slowly in, “ you’re dreamin’!” Thar ain'ta 
road agent this side of the Nation River. 
He couldn’t get a livin. Why——” His 
eye fell on the new-comer and he briskly 
made for the door, but Samantha barred the 
way. 

“Yes,” said the new-comer quietly, “its 
me, Old Man. Timber Jake!” 

“Tn course,” said Old Man feebly, not 
looking Timber Jake in the face. “ It's you, 
Jake ; an’ you've sorter took us by surprise 
—jest looked in to see me an’ Samanthy. I 
course !” 

Timber Jake and Samantha recognised 
each other. They had not met since child- 
hood. 

“T took you for a train robber,” said she, 
smiling through her tears, and frankly hold- 
ing out her hand. 

“And I took you for an angel,” said 
Timber Jake, swallowing it up in his owt 
huge paw. 
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Old Man appeared to recover himself. 
«You sorter looked in,” he insisted doggedly. 
«Sorter looked in jest to see how we was 
gittin’ on in our new shanty.” 

Timber Jake turned his bewildered eyes 
to Old Man’s apologetic countenance, as if 
seeking vainly for a cue. “Yes,” he said, 
like a man who was dreaming ; “that’s it, 
of course. Sorter looked in.” 

Old Man was making frantic signs to 
Timber Jake over Samantha’s shoulder, but 
when Samantha turned to help him off with 
his coat his face was as expressionless as a 
blank wall. 

Samantha hastened to bring him some tea 
in her own pet cup. 

Old Man surveyed the tiny cup doubt- 
fully. ‘‘If it’s all the same to you, Saman- 
thy,” he said with laboured utterance, “I'd 
like a pint or two in a pitcher. An’ now 
we'll all sit down an’ be cumferable, seein’ 
as how Jake’s sorter dropped in to pay his 
respex.” 

Timber Jake recovered his self-possession 
with a mighty effort, and began to carve pie 
for Old Man. 

Old Man looked round the shanty and 
rubbed his hands with would-be cheerful- 
ness. “Sorter dropped in, Samanthy, to pay 
his respex,” he repeated. ‘ You remember 
that pesky little crittur Jake, up on the 
Crick ?” 

“Yes,” said Samantha, with a lovely smile. 
“ Are you indeed little Jake ?” 

Timber Jake raised his eyes from the fire 
and met hers. Only the noise of Old Man’s 
teeth stolidly scrunching fragments of egg- 
cup broke the silence. Samantha suddenly 
looked down again. 

Old Man paused with a petrified fragment 
of pie on his fork. “It’s a powerful pie, 
Samanthy,” he said—‘“real powerful! Sorter 
pie you don’t meet with more’n once ina 
lrfetime. If you was to meet two of ’em 
there'd be an inquest.” And he renewed 
his labours. 


CHAPTER III. 


TIMBER JAKE proved himself to be pos- 
‘sessed of a very retentive memory now that 
Samantha no longer regarded him as a 


“road agent.” He even recalled to her 
remembrance the thrilling incident of how 
he had fished her out of the Creek, and 
carried her home pick-a-back. Samantha 
blushed at this unexpected anecdote, but 
her voice grew weak when she attempted to 
deny its truth. She bustled about on house- 
XXXKIV—45 
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hold cares intent. “ Mr. Jake will stay the 
night ?” she inquired of Old Man. 

“In course he will,” said that worthy with 
eager haste. ‘“ You wouldn't turn a fellow- 
crittur out to wrastle with pie in all that 
snow ?” 

“T hope not,” said Jake. Then he gavea 
yell; “I—I thought it was a dog,” he protested, 
violently rubbing his shin. ‘“ What are your 
legs doing over this side of the table, Old 
Man ?” 

Old Man assumed an appearance of child- 
like innocence. “It’s a way they’ve got 
o’ stragglin’ round,” he said glibly. “I didn’t 
allow to run up agin yours, Jake.” 

Jake allowed himself to be mollified. 
Presently, Samantha produced a banjo and 
sang, “One more river to cross.” It was 
not high-toned music, but, as she had no 
piano, she felt it her duty to counteract the 
effects of the pie with the first instrument 
which came to hand. Old Man crooned a 
tremulous chorus, with a spasmodic attempt 
at gaiety which did not impose on Samantha. 

“Dad’s been doing something he ought 
not to have done,” she reflected; “and he 
doesn’t want me to find it out.” 

When Samantha had withdrawn for the 
night, Old Man produced a bottle of whiskey, 
and motioned to the young fellow to drink. 

Timber Jake brushed the bottle on one 
side. “Now, Old Man,” he said in a quiz- 
zical whisper—“ Now, Old Man, we'll wait 
till that light’s out in the next room, and 
then we'll talk.” 

“Yes, Jake,” said Old Man, feebly, “ we'll 
talk,’’ but he did not look as if the prospect 
were at all an alluring one. 

They could hear Samantha moving about 
in the next room. Jake lit his pipe and 
stared sentimentally at the open door of the 
stove as if weaving fancies in the fire. Pre- 
sently, the crack in Samantha’s door failed to 
give any indications of a light. Samantha 
had evidently gone to bed. 

When the dreaded moment could no 
longer be put off, Old Man’s nervousness 
increased. Jake regarded him with severe 
disapprobation expressed on his face. ‘“ Now, 
Old Man,” he said, knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe on the top of the red-hot stove, 
“ seein’ as you're in possession of the chair, 
maybe you'll explain the meanin’ of this little 
annexation policy of yours to the meetin’.” 

“ Hush-h!” said Old Man. “ Don’t speak 
so loud, Jake. Don’t speak so loud, or 
Samanthy’ll hear you.” 

Jake lowered his tones. “Look here, Old 
Man, what game are you after?” 
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Old Man shuffled uneasily. “It’s a lone 
hand I’m playin’, Jake. A lone hand. 
Samanthy doesn’t know nuthin’ about it.” 

“So I surmised,” said Jake, with lofty 
politeness. ‘ Maybe, Mr. Harris, you'll be 
good enough to tell me what it all means.” 

“‘Tt means I’m bust up, cleaned out,” said 
Old Man in a husky whisper. “I hadn't a 
dollar left. Thar was Samanthy. She didn’t 
know nuthin’ of it till I got her away from 
that high-toned school in Montreal. Ihad to 
git her away or she’d have heard I couldn’t 
pay her board bills.” 

Jake leaned back and whistled. ‘“ Wasn't 
it rough on me to come and annex this shanty 
of mine, and make Samanthy take me for a 
road agent ?” 

“‘T didn’t know you’d come down, Jake,” 
pleaded Old Man, feebly. “I guessed you 
were way up on the Nation loggin’.. How 
was I to know you'd come down here ?” 

‘And so you just chanced it, and Samanthy 
thinks the place belongs to you ?” 

“That's about the size of it,” said Old 
Man, blinking at the fire. “If I could ha’ 
held on to them lands as was sold for taxes, 
Td ha’ cleared another pile. Thar’s phios- 
phates on ’em, Jake—phosphates! Some 
durned fool who’s bought ’em on speck at 
the Treasury Sale ‘ill pick them up one day, 
and die worth millions—my millions!” he 
almost screamed, rising excitedly, and wildly 
waving his arms about. “If I could ha’ held 
on for another week, the County Treasurer 
wouldn’t ha’ had a chance.” 

He clutched at the whiskey bottle, but Jake 
drew it awayfrom him. ‘“ Listen to me, Old 
Man,” he said. ‘“ Was it those four lots 
facing the Nation at the north-west corner?” 

“] ain’t agoin’ to give myself away,” said 
Old Man sullenly. ‘Pass the whiskey, Jake.” 

Jake put the cork in the bottle and placed 
it under his chair. ‘“ You just listen to me, 
Old Man,” he said quietly. “ You just listen 
tome. I was prospectin’ up by the Nation 
last Fall and found those phosphates. When 
I heard the lands were in the Sale List, I 
just raked up every dollar I could find, and 
bought the lot. They’re mine, man, they’re 
mine.” 

He took some deeds from his breast pocket, 
and handed them to Old Man, who scanned 
thein eagerly. 

“They're yours on one condition,” said 
Jake. 

“ W-what!” Old Man nearly tumbled to 
the floor in his astonisliment. 

Jake spoke in low tones. “ Yes, if you 
promise me never to touch that again ;” 
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and he pointed significantly to the whiskey 
bottle. 

“In course, Jake,” said Old Man, cheer. 
fully. He would have promised anything at 
such a moment. 

“ Hush-h-h!” said Jake. ‘“ Keep quiet or 
Samanthy ‘ill hear us. You're old, and you 
can’t make a fresh break; I’m young, and I 
can. Don’t let on to Samanthy how it all 
happened, and I'll just clear out. Let her 
fancy this place belongs to you. I want to 
spare her. You don’t understand girl's feel- 
ings. It would hurt her to know you're 
stony broke.” 

“ But about you ?” faltered Old Man. 

Jake smiled a little bitterly. ‘Oh, I'll 
make another pile, and then, maybe, I'll come 
back. Don’t you fret yourself about me, 
Old Man, but just sneak out, and harness 
the mare, and I'll start. Slip the bells off or 
Samanthy ‘ill wake up, and wonder what the 
fuss is all about.” 

Old Man made for the door, opened it, 
and turned, “It’s a rough night, Jake. 
Thought I heard a wolf just now. They're 
out beyond the Nation.” 

Jake waved his arm impatiently. ‘Bother 
you and your wolves! It’s time I started.” 

Left alone, Timber Jake glanced hurriedly 
round, and turned upthe lamp Samantha's 
album, a gift from Isabel Fraser, lay on the 
window-ledge. Jake guiltily opened the 
book, gazed at Samantha’s lovely features, 
and essayed to shut it again. Hurriedly 
slipping the photograph out of the album, he 
was just about to place it in the breast-pocket 
of his coat when a soft hand touched his 
shoulder, and, turning, he found himself face 
to face with the fair original. 

Samantha was very pale. Her lips worked 
curiously, and she seemed undecided whether 
to laugh or cry. “ You would do this for 
me ?” she asked. 

Jake fell back a step. Samantha's eyes 
searched into his own. 

“You would do this for me!” she repeated 
incredulously. “Beggar yourself—go out into 
the cold night--”she shivered —“‘to—to shield 
my father! Thisis your house. Don’t deny 
it; I’ve heard everything. I didn't go to 
bed at all. Iwas curious and I—I listened.” 

“You!” 

“Yes: I listened. I could see there was 
something wrong, so I made up my-mind to 
find out what it was. You shall not go 
away—you shan’t beggar yourself for our 
sakes.” } 

Old Man groaned. He had crept noise- 
lessly back into the room to say that the 
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mare was ready, and was anxious to get Jake 
out of the way before that worthy repented 
of his Quixotic generosity. 

Timber Jake smiled. “T'll take this pic- 
ture of yours, and call it a fair trade,” he 
said, lightly. “Old Man, is the mare ready ?” 

“She’s just a-frettin’ to be off,” responded 
Old Man, with cheerful alacrity. “Just a 
feelin’ of her oats in every limb.” 

Samantha stretched out her hand and 
barred the way as Jake endeavoured to pass. 
“You are determined to go?” she asked. 

“Yes,” and he twisted his cap round, and 
cast his handsome eyes to the floor. 

“Suppose I don’t give you the photo- 
graph ?” 

He smiled. ‘ You—you owe me some 
amends after that pie.” 


“JT will make the amende,” she said. “I 
will give you something instead of the 
photograph if you will promise to cherish it 
all your life long.” 

He looked a little bit disappointed, for 
this Quixotic youth had fallen madly in 
love with Samantha, and would have eaten 
a baked mummy without demur had her 
fair hands warmed up some dusty descen- 
dant of the Pharaohs for supper. Still, 
as she gazed into his eyes, he could resist 
her nothing. ‘I promise,” he said, in low 
tones. 

A blush rose to Samantha’s cheek, but 
she did not hesitate. ‘Will you take the 
original ?” she asked, with splendid courage. 

“Guess I'll go an’ unharness the mare,” 
said Old Man. 


—__—__ >. o< ——_— 
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THE SICK OF THE PALSY. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


CHRIST AND THE WEAK THROUGH SIN. 


HERE is a truthfulness and vitality 
| in the Gospel narratives. As we 
read them we feel that the scenes 
of life portrayed are scenes of 
life as we know it. The world 
of our Lord’s day is peopled with folk who 
act just as the men and women of our 
own day act. There may be characteristic 
national differences, but the natural humanity 
remains the same. Its truthfulness rebukes 
our exaggerated views with the same calm 
impartiality with which real life rebukes 
our passionate denunciations of the world. 
There are times in which we can find no 
words strong enough to express our sense of 
the coldness or unkindness of the world. 
In our disappointment over some real or 
fancied wrong or neglect, we wax wrathfully 
eloquent on the hard-heartedness of men; 
but the wheel of life rolls on; things change, 
and we find ourselves celebrating the tender 
and widespread kindness of our fellows. For 
we have had sorrow, and in the time of 
our trouble or suffering we met another 
experience, the kindness of the world. We 
were surprised to find what a wealth of 
kindliness and unselfishness there is in the 
world. We were ill, and we found kind 
hearts, and ready hands offering various and 





tender ministries. Looking back upon our 
experience, we are almost reconciled to the 
trouble and suffering which revealed to us 
such kindliness and sympathy. We have 
found that there are well-springs of goodness 
hidden below the unpromising soil. Sorrow, 
like the rod of Moses, has smitten the rock, 
and waters of comfort have flowed forth for the 
thirsty and dispirited. We begin to believe 
that the rule of the world is not hardness 
and indifference ; we grasp new possibilities. 
Behind the stern and hard face of things 
goodness may yet dwell; and love may be 
guiding all. Human kindness does more for 
the heart of man than just show it that there 
are kind people in the world. It wakens a 
larger confilence than confidence in some 
few men and women ; it suggests such kind- 
ness on earth may have its root in a love 
which is otherwhere. Like a wandering sun- 
beam, which creeps into a sick man’s room 
and tells him that the sun shines brightly 
outside, human kindness does more than 
brighten the lonely lot of sorrow, it witnesses 
to a love whence every kindness springs. 
Human kindness may be a revelation of the 
divine. 

The story before us is a story of trouble 
in the presence of human and divine kind- 
ness. The man sick of the palsy is presented 
to us in the narrative as helped by the love 
of his fellow-men, and by the love which is 
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greater than that of man. The interest lies 
in this, that we can compare the human and 
the divine kindness ; and in doing so we can 
see how the divine love always seeks the 
highest good of those whom it helps. It 
educates, while it assists. We have these 
two—human kindness and divine kindness. 

1. There is the kindness of men, with its 
qualities and its limits. 

(i.) The qualities of which it is capable. 

These neighbours of the paralytic felt for 
him. They possessed the sentiment of kind- 
ness. He was suffering from an affliction 
which had its peculiar trial. Bodily pain 
is hard to bear, but there are things which 
are perhaps worse than mere physical 
pain. This man did not experience much 
actual pain, I imagine; but he felt the 
perpetual shame of helplessness. He was 
paralyzed ; he depended almost entirely 
on others. We sometimes forget how hard 
this helplessness is to bear. In the heart 
of most men there is a conviction that the 
power to work and to be of service to 
their kind is a noble and blessed thing. It 
is true that there are idlers, ready for any 
excuse to shirk work. The unreal and arti- 
ficial conditions of life as we know it may 
have contributed to this result ; but it may, 
I think, be taken for granted that most men 
feel helplessness to be a kind of reproach, 
and the necessity of being dependent upon 
others is reckoned a hard one. With this man 
the consciousness of dependence upon others 
must have been always present. His powers 
of mind were unimpaired ; he was alive to 
the feebleness of his condition; he was a 
poor and helpless creature, so stricken in 
body that he must rely upon the thought- 
fulness and kindliness of others for the supply 
of his simplest wants. He did not rely in 
vain. His neighbours felt for him. The 
sentiment of kindness was theirs. We some- 
times despise, or affect to despise, sentiment. 
It is a mistake. Sentiment is but respon- 
siveness of feeling to the appeals of things 
aboutus. To be destitute of sentiment is to 
possess a crippled humanity: to see sorrow 
and not to be touched by it, to see want 
and to feel no desire to relieve it, to see suffer- 
ing and to experience no pang of heart, is to 
be destitute of the rudimentary powers of 
benevolence out of which the stateliest philan- 
thropies have arisen. 

2. It is not well to crush down sentiment 
as unworthy, but it is well to guard against 
sentimentalism. For sentimentalism is the 
indulgence of unfruitful emotions. Senti- 
ment which leads to no active kindness be- 


comes the barren thing fitly called senti. 
mentalism. This is only mawkish emotion, 
It is worse than mawkish, it is dangerous, 
For nothing is more injurious to the moral 
nature than to indulge the luxury of senti- 
mental emotions without any attempt to 
translate such feelings into action. The tears 
which well out of the eyes of compassion 
are sweet and beautiful, when compassion 
moves forth to relieve the distress for which 
it feels. But if compassion sits still with 
tearful eyes, the tears may freeze, and the 
eyes of compassion be blinded. Misused 
emotions tend to chill and harden the heart ; 
kind actions should be the offspring of kind 
sentiments. The kindness of the neighbours 
was of this sort towards the paralytic. They 
not only felt for him, they tried to give 
practical effect to their compassion. They 
had heard of Christ’s power; they thought 
that if they could only lay their suffering 
neighbour at Christ’s feet it might be well. 
They resolved to try; they knew where 
Christ was to be found; they took up the 
paralytic to carry him into the healer’s pre- 
sence. Their kindness was active. 

3. Their kindness, however, went beyond 
this. It was courageous. There is a kind- 
ness which can get as far as a little practical 
help, but it is soon daunted. Difficulties 
appear, and its enthusiasm ebbs away. It 
can be kind, but there are limits to its kind- 
ness. It can do something, but it can dare 
little. It can give help, but it cannot go far 
in sacrificing itself for the purpose. It is 
not unfair to call such kindness half-hearted. 
It certainly is deficient in practical effective- 
ness. It may fail at the critical moment. 

But the kindness of these neighbours was 
not of this lukewarm order. When diffi- 
culties arose they were ready to meet them. 
They bore their suffering neighbour to the 
spot where Christ was to be found ; but they 
discovered that the throng was too vast to 
admit of their reaching the immediate pre- 
sence of our Lord. It was essential to do 
this if they were to secure for their friend 
the needed help. They realised this, and 
they were not the men to turn back, or to be 
daunted by difficulties. 

4. It is here that they begin to disclose 
another feature of their affection. Courage 
may not turn back, but courage may be 
bewildered by difficulties. The brave map 
may not be ready in resources, or clever » 
expedients. But when love stands behind 
courage, love will rouse the wit and find the 
way. It is not necessity alone which is the 
mother of invention. Love, too, is quick of 
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wit; and men have wrought as much for 
love’s sake as for need’s sake. Those who 
have been content to lie down and die from 
sheer weariness and want have for the sake 
of others roused themselves and racked their 
brains, and devised the way of safety or suc- 
cess. Love is fertile in expedients. These 
men were courageous enough to face diffi- 
culties, but it was love which quickened 
their wits, and under its guidance they 
climbed to the summit of the house, and dug 
through the earthen roof and lowered their 
friend down at the feet of Christ. 

Such was the kindness of these men. It 
was a kindness instinct with ready feeling, 
active, courageous, and inventive. 


SECOND SUNDAY, 
ITS LIMITS. 


(ii.) Its limits.—Good and wholesome as 
their kindness was, it was limited in power. 
There was a border line which, with all their 
willingness, they could not pass. They could 
feel and think and plan for their friend ; but 
they could not achieve for him the thing 
they most desired. They could not heal 
him. 

It is here that we touch the deep pathos 
of life. Love is greater in her wishes than 
in her powers. Love stands so often before 
the great impassable barrier, her eyes tearless 
with some great desire, beating her bleeding 
hands against the hard, unyielding rock. It 
is a picture of life’s pathos. We know it well. 
We have seen it in the sick-room. The dear 
one lies restless on the fevered bed: the 
doctor has said that slumber is more than all 
medicines. If he sleep, he shall do well. 
We enjoin silence on the household ; we close 
the door ; we thick-curtain the windows ; we 
arrange the coverlet ; we smooth the pillow ; 
we pass a light, cool hand over his hot brow ; 
we murmur the softest words; we listen for 
the regular breathing. How sweet it is to 
soothe the sufferer to rest! But even as we 
watch and hope the restless movements 
begin, the nervous jerk of the frame, the 
flinging back of the bedclothes; and we 
know that the fever-fiend works havoc in the 
brain ; the unbidden, mechanical activities of 
the mind refuse to let the life-giving sleep 
come. 

“ Sleep soft, be’oved. we sometimes say, 
Yet have no power to chase away 
The drearas that through the eyelids creep.” 
By the sick-bed love learns the limits of her 
power. Or she learns it by the sea-shore, 
when the clouds are driven with wind and 


the great waves are rolling on the beach. 
We strain our eyes through the gloom and 
the wind, and now and again we catch a 
glimpse of the trembling masts of the doomed 
ship, with the dark figures clinging to the 
rigging. The life-saving apparatus has not 
come, or it will not work. No lifeboat can 
put out in such a sea. One by one we see 
the dark figures drop into the deep. Each 
one means a thinking, loving life. We reach 
vain hands across the foam ; but the barrier 
is set and we cannot pass over it. Here, 
too, love learns the limits of her power. 

We need not go to the sea-shore or the 
sick-room for the lesson. It meets us in the 
quiet and seemingly untroubled epochs of 
life. We would shield our young ones from 
harm and danger. They grow up; they 
begin to take their lives in their own hands ; 
we can control them no more. We can only 
advise or expostulate; and we know that 
counsel is but a doubtful good at such times. 
We slowly become aware that we, too, are 
like those who are compelled to stand on the 
shore and see inexperience, pride, and self- 
will handling its little boat with doubtful and 
indocile art upon a dangerous sea. Love is 
learning here, perhaps more bitterly than in 
the sick-room or by the stormy sea, the limits 
of her power. 

These are the pathetic moments of life, 
when we long to help and we are compelled 
to remain inactive. Help lies beyond our 
power. We can neither soothe nor succour 
our dear ones; they are outside our reach. 
We can but leave them in the hands of God. 
But they are in the hands of God. Here at 
the extremity of our power we touch the un- 
failing power. When our love can do no 
more, God’s love can do more than all. The 
impassable barrier against which our love 
beats in vain, is the footstool of God’s throne. 
The discovery of the limits of our love’s 
power is the discovery of the great power of 
God’s love. From the narrow borders within 
which human kindness can act, we turn to 
the boundlessness of the divine kindness. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
THE DIVINE KINDNESS. 


HumAN kindness, whatever may be its 
desires, is limited. There are boundaries 
beyond which it cannot pass and depths into 
which it cannot pierce. But all things lie 
open to the divine light, and the divine 
love can pass freely into all realms. It can 
read the story of inward trials; it can track 
its way through the moral intricacies which 
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have baffled human insight, and it can carry 
the message of its discerning, tender, and 
truthful sympathy into the unexploréd 
regions of the soul. It is with a love of this 
order that Christ deals with this suffering 
man. He shows a kindness which is discern- 
ing, tender, and truthful. 

1. Our Lord first shows that His kindness 
is a kindness which understands the man. 

The real limit of our power often lies in 
the fact that we do not fully understand one 
another. We cannot do more than reach the 
surface ; we cannot penetrate to the heart of 
one another’s sorrows. These friends of the 
sick man knew him as one who needed bodily 
health ; they wished to help their neighbour , 
they would be glad to see him about again, 
strong and well. But they did not realise 
the heart-pain, and the inward sickness. But 
Christ read it all. He understood ; and un- 
derstanding, He spoke words which showed 
that He understood. “Son, thy sins be for- 
given thee.” 

The words must have sounded strange in 
the ears of the men who had brought their 
sick friend to Christ. We can picture them 
leaning over the broken edge of the roof-hole, 
and gazing down at their friend and the 
Christ and the crowd that surrounded them. 
We can imagine with what eagerness they 
listened for the first words which the prophet- 
healer would speak. We can feel that the 
words they heard must have sounded 
strangely and disappointingly irrelevant. 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee”! It was not 
for this that they had brought their friend. 
They had looked for a miracle of healing. 
It was strength and health which were 
wanted; and for these they brought him. 
They are bewildered and disappointed. 

But meanwhile Christ is reading the man’s 
soul and the man’s life. There are, it has 
been said, clean wounds and unclean ones in 
our lives. A sorrow, a sickness, a loss, which 
smites never so hardly upon us, but brings 
with it no touch of self-reproach or remorse, 
is a clean wound. There is no added element 
of sorrow besides the blow itself. But when 
we can read in the sorrow the reason of 
bitter self-blame, it is as though the blow 
fell on an unhealthy body. These memories 
of remorse give festering lips to the wound. 
Such are the unclean wounds of life. For 
most of us the wounds of life are seldom 
wholly clean. Evermore the self-reproach, 
or the inevitable self-accusation, mingles with 
our trouble. There is poison in most of the 
wounds we suffer from. We cannot always 
tell others of the poison which vet we know 


is lodged in the wound; and yet here we 
need, perhaps, the greatest sympathy ; and 
here we lie outside our brother's reach. But 
here the divine wisdom meets our need, 
“Thy sins be fargiven thee.” It is like g 
healing touch, cleansing the edges of the 
wound. We can enter into the significance 
of the message which the words carried to 
this palsied.man’s heart. In the eyes of man 
he was a sufferer; but in his own eyes he 
was a guilty sufferer. The illness from which 
he suffered did not bring him so much active 
pain as utter weariness and _ intolerable 
strengthlessness. The body was weak and 
impotent, but the mind was clear enough to 
go back upon the past, and to realise the link 
between past and present. There had been 
a time when he was not this strengthless and 
humiliated thing. He had been young and 
strong, and the blood of his youth was in 
his veins ; he could live and enjoy life, and 
why should he not take the pleasures that 
met him by the way? He could remember 
now that life of unrestrained delight, and he 
could remember that later period when the 
joy of indulgence grew less but the necessity 
for it more ; when he seemed no longer able 
to think and choose, for he was passion 
driven. Joyless desire drove the wheel of his 
being. His nerves gave way and the fatal 
retribution of excess fell upon him, and he be- 
came the thing he was, weak, and humiliated 
in his painful dependence on others. Then, 
in his weak and unoccupied hours, memory 
would be busy, and memory brought up her 
myriad arrows of reproach. It was folly; it 
was sin to fling away his manhood and to 
squander the free-given blessings of strength 
and health. It was sin to stain and ruin such 
priceless gifts, and the sense of that sin was 
strong within him. He knew this inward 
bitterness, and more than bodily health he 
longed for restoration of soul. The friends 
who pitied him, and ministered to him, were 
in part misplacing their pity ; they pitied the 
powerless limbs and the trembling frame; 
they knew nothing of the stricken and suffer- 
ing spirit. They could not minister to the 
mind diseased, or banish the pang of the 
heart. But Christ saw and understood, and 
by His first words He sought to remove the 
heaviest burden of the man’s life. “Sop, 
thy sins be forgiven thee.” Such is the dis 
cerning quality of the divine love. 

2. It is tender also. 

The gift of knowledge is not the same as 
the gift of sympathy. It is not every dis 
cerning person who is tender-hearted also. 
When we know the story of a brother's 
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weakness we cannot always keep back the 
bitter and cutting word. It is well, perhaps, 
that human kindness is often ignorant, for 
knowledge often breaks down its kindness. 
Certainly we often hear the phrase, “It serves 
him right.” When we know that a man’s 
suffering has been the result of his own folly 
and sin, we can seldom refrain from the 
pleasure of telling him so. He knows it well 
enough, God help him. It does not need our 
tongues to ring into his ears what his heart 
and his conscience are telling him in per- 
sistent and clear-sounding tones. There is 
no need to tell the sufferer this, but there is 
a strange desire on our part to do this super- 
fluous unkindness. The sufferer and the sin- 
ner will be sure to hear trite proverbs quoted. 
The girl who can hardly bear to think of the 
past; the man whose memory kindles an 
inward hell, will be sure to hear something 
most wise and most torturing when once 
their secret is known. Do we wonder that 
the wounded creature flies to hide itself, 
when people are so ready to tear open the 
wounds? The reproaches come. ‘You 
have made your bed and you must lie upon 
it,” and the soul pierced by memory is stabbed 
anew with words. Thus reproach is added 
to self-reproach. The stricken one is nagged 


at, and driven to desperation. There is too 
often little exhibition of tender-heartedness 


when all the truth is known. But with 
Christ, who knew all, there is the utterest 
tenderness. He knew all the sin and all the 
shame; and yet His first word forbids that 
the man should deem himself wholly outcast 
from love, ‘‘ Son,” says Jesus Christ, Son, still 
Son though the fault is so great and the sin so 
grievous—“ Son, thy sins be forgiven thee !” 

Such is the tenderness of Christ which 
blends with His clear vision of the evil of life. 

3. There is yet another feature in the 
divine kindness. 

Besides being tender and clear sighted, it 
is entirely truthful. We in our weakness 
fall into extremes. We either nag at the 
unfortunate who have sinned or we weakly 
treat them as merely unfortunate. We use 
language which evades the truth. We speak 
as though chance rather than choice fash- 
loned human actions. We translate evil 
doings into accidents to the deceiving of 
men’s souls. ‘We call sins mishaps. There 
was no such foolish and misleading phrase- 
ology in Christ’s life. If He speaks of the 
past to the man to whom the past is a 
burden, He speaks of it as touched with sin. 
Thy sins be forgiven thee. Christ will not 
call men’s wrong-doings other than they are— 


sins. Full of tenderness as He is, He will 
not veil the truth. He honours man too 
much to play with falsehood as though man’s 
conscience could be set at rest by a lie. He 
honours man too much to treat him as though 
the power of thought and will and choice 
which God gave him were an unreal thing. 
Man has much to encounter; he meets with 
difficulties, and he is born into environments 
which fetter his powers, and call for a con- 
stant exercise of wit, perseverance, and reso- 
lution; but he is not the mere sport of 
things ; he is not so destitute of the reality 
of choice that the deeds he does at the bid- 
ding of desire or self-indulgence should be 
called mishaps. The moral wrong he does 
is not mere ill-luck, for he possesses the 
knowledge of good and evil ; and the noblest 
thing about him is that he can take his life 
in hand and learn to govern himself. He is 
no reed shaken with the wind, no drift-wood 
beaten hither and thither as the waves or 
tides shall bid. He can erect himself above 
himself. And they are not honouring but 
degrading him who take from him the great 
prerogative of conscious moral responsibility 
and speak of sins as mishaps. To do this is 
weak kindness as well as bad philosophy. 
Moreover, it is a vain and futile expedient. 
Man’s memory and conscience may sleep for 
a time ; but these specious words which con- 
ceal the truth will not keep them sleeping 
for ever. Men may be afraid to face the 
truth, and to explore the dark chambers of 
the past ; but they cannot be persuaded that 
there are no ghostly memories, no bitter ex- 
periences, and no reasons of self-reproach shut 
up in those dark chambers. On the contrary 
men live as in a haunted house. In the busy 
occupations of life they may give but little 
thought to this past; but when the quiet 
night seasons and the leisure hours come, 
memory will open the closed doors, and the 
footfalls of the ghosts of the past are heard, 
and the soul is filled with fear. It is vain to 
cry peace when there is no peace. : 
Christ will not deign to try such foolish 
expedients. He blesses men with truth. He 
acts as one who says to men, let us face the 
ghosts which haunt the abode. He takes 
the sin-haunted man by the hand, and leads 
him from room to room, opening the door of 
the most dreaded chamber of all. He does 
not call that which is real to man a mere 
illusion. He goes throughout the house. 
He lays the ghostly memories. Thy sins be 
forgiven thee. The troubled man is at rest. 
The eyes of infinite purity have looked upon 
the wrong, and have condemned the sin. It 
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has been seen in all its ugliness ; it has been 
recognised as ugly ; it has been sentenced. 
It has been condemned in the flesh. It 
has been forgiven. This is better than the 
specious ways of well-meaning falsehood. 
The worst has been looked upon, known, 
and pardoned. The soul can rest because 
it has been dealt with in the ways of truth. 
The soul can say, “Thou hast set our mis- 
deeds before Thee and our secret sins in the 
light of Thy countenance,” and, at the same 
time, for the spiritual paradox is most true : 
“Thou hist put all our sins behind Thy 
back.” They are blotted out like a clond 
before the splendour of the divine light and 
love. 

Such are some of the qualities of the 
divine kindness. Quick to discern man’s 
real needs, it is tender and truthful in deal- 
ing with them. When man’s kindness can- 
not render us help, the divine love can give, 
and can give loyally and lovingly, the help 
which is needed by every man. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
SHE HEALING OF THE MAN. 


THE kindness of the best is always exposed 
to the criticism of idle and unreasoning pre- 
judice. The sense of Christ’s kindness would 
not be complete without some glimpse of the 
criticising and captious world. The men who 
do nothing to help their fellow-men are adepts 
at criticising those who are trying to help. 
The world is made up, the cynic might say, 
of the kindly and the critical—those who do 
and those who find fault. There is a class of 
minds which can only carp. They appear 
in this scene in the form of the Pharisees of 
Jerusalem. They had their trite argument 
ready—who can forgive sins but God only ? 
In our Lord’s words, they find blasphemy. 
‘Christ’s reply is the completion of the man’s 
cure. He had restored the spirit; He now 
westores the body. The man who has been 
for so long a burden to society is to be 
rendered fit to do service to his fellow-men. 
He will now carry his own load and no longer 
:add to the burdens of other men. “Take up 
thy bed and walk,” He says to the sick man. 
The fact that the man takes his place among 
his fellows as a living, free, and service- 
-able agent carries with it a proof that he is 
fit todoso. The outward life shall show the 
force of the inward life; the benefit which 
‘he can bring as a restored being will be evi- 
dence of the inward transformation and eman- 
cipation which the Lord had bestowed. So 
ithe mean passes from our view, carrying his 
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bed, bearing away before them all the sym. 
bols of his weakness and of his past. He is 
a new man, going forth with restored powers 
and ennobled motives of service. 

The application of the story is not far to 
seek. Christ is once more victorious amone 
men, He stands before us giving new life 
and vigour to one whom sin has enfeebled, 
Sin has a paralysing power. Self-indulgenee 
weakens the frame, lowers the self-respect, 
and chills the heart. It produces a lethargy 
of all the moral powers. Under its influence 
the spirit becomes self-absorbed, and the soul 
that turns upon itself -loses the benediction 
of the stimulating influences of other and 
great interests. ‘To go out of self is to live; 
to go into self is to die. Sin leads us into 
self. We become the victims of ourselves, 
the slaves of our passions, and we miss the 
blessing of thought for others. The string 
which is too much played on wears out ; its 
virtue withers ; and this is true, even where 
the string is self or some passionate delight 
of self-pleasing. Sin paralyses. It creates its 
own bonds, and the whole nature is fettered, 
and man is as one who has no power to help 
himself. 

Christ absolves. He loosens the bonds 
which sin has made. When we are most 
literally tied and bound with the chains of 
our sins, we need His pity and His power to 
loose us. We need freedom, and the strength 
to use our freedom. Both of these He can 
give. To the palsied man there come the 
two great words—thy sins be forgiven thee. 
Take up thy bed and walk. The emancipa- 
tion of the soul comes with the first. The 
power to take up life anew and to use the 
new-given freedom comes with the other. 
Christ is the Saviour of the weak, and of 
those the weakest of all, those who have been 
self-enfeebled, weakened by their own wrong- 
doing. It is just those who have experienced 
this power of Christ who have done so much 
to proclaim His emancipating power to the 
world. The men who have felt most fully 
the thraldom have been loudest in proclaim- 
ing the liberty wherewith Christ had made 
them free. St. Paul, Augustine, and Luther 
have each in their way and in their tum 
shown how Christ can restore to use and ser- 
vice noble powers once fettered by sin. This 
is the victory of Christ, to transform lives 
that have been useless to courage and useful- 
ness born of gratitude. The man who had 
been brought in before them all by the help 
of others went forth before them all in full 
and serviceable powers of his restored man- 
hood, 
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“ Criginal himself kneeling on the ground before a large tombstone.” 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG.* 
By EDNA LYALL, 


AvurHor or “ Donovan,” ‘“‘WeE Two,’’ ‘‘ Knicut-Errant,” ‘‘ A Harpy NorsEeman,”’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“How many other things might be tolerated in peace and 
left to conscience, had we but charity, and were it not the 
chief stronghold of our hypocrisy to be ever judging one 
another.”—MuILton. 

HE eight hundred and seventy-five pri- 

soners taken at Alton were marched 
back to Farnham, but Waller’s brow, in spite 
of his success, was clouded with care as that 
evening he sat in his room at the Castle 
writing a despatch to the Parliament, and 
dictating various notes of lesser import to 
Joscelyn. 

Sir Arthur Hazelrigg, who had now reco- 
vered from the dangerous wound he had 
received at Roundway Down, and had re- 
joined his faithful friend and companion 
towards the end of November, entered the 
toom just as the day’s writing was nearly 
completed. 

_ “What of the prisoners ?” asked Sir Wil- 
liam, looking up. 

“Between five and six hundred of them 
have taken the Covenant,” replied Hazelrigg. 
“What the promise is worth, under the cir- 
cumstances, 1 can’t say, being myself a good 
Judge of horses but a poor judge of men. 
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They have taken it, however, and are ready 
to serve in your army, and to march to 
Arundel with you.” 

Sir William made an impatient ejacula- 
tion. “The Puritan trained bands having 
resolutely refused to march a step further !” 
he said, bitterly ; “ was ever general ex- 
pected before to work with such tools ? 
Mark my words, Hazelrigg: unless the 
army can be entirely remodelled all our 
efforts will be frustrated. These citizen sol- 
diers fight gallantly enough at times, but 
they are not to be relied on; they will 
none of them march any distance from their 
homes or endure any long or difficult cam- 
paign. I have never yet had a decent army 
to work with. It has been taken to pieces and 
put together again like a Dutch clock. Who 
knows that these turncoats, who have so 
willingly swallowed the Covenant, may not 
change their minds again when they see the 
Royalist guns pointed at them. Far rather 
would I have one scrupulous man, who hesi- 
tates and weighs well the for and against of 
the matter, like Captain Heyworth.” 

“ What! you have not yet taken it ?” said 
Sir Arthur, turning in some surprise towards 
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the young officer. “I think that may ac- 
count for the ill-natured tales of you that the 
worthy Original Sin was pouring into my ear 
but now. That man is no friend to you. 
Do not give him so fair a ground for accusing 
you of lukewarmness in the cause, and of 
paving your way for a return to your father 
and brothers.” 

“Does he accuse me of that?” said Josce- 
lyn,his eyes flashing ; “ then truly I will delay 
no longer, but take the Covenant forthwith. 
I did but hesitate because it seemed to me 
likely to prove rather a barrier to a wide 
toleration than a uniting bond to draw us 
one to the other.” 

“Many of the independent party feel with 
you there,” said Sir William Waller, thought- 
fully ; “but I would you could have heard 
Nye’s address in St. Margaret’s Church, when 
we of the House of Commons, together with 
the Assembly of Divines, took the Covenant. 
Twas not meant, he said, in any way, to bind 
them to a servile imitation of the Church of 
Scotland ; it was but to league us together 
in the great work of reformation, and if, said 
he, ‘it hath been given to the Churches of 
Scotland or to any other Church or per- 
son better to have learned Christ in any of 
His ways than any of us, we shall humbly 
bow and kiss their lips that can speak right 
words to us in this matter, and help us unto 
the nearest uniformity with the word and 
mind of Christ.’” 

Joscelyn still clung to the idea of a modi- 
fied episcopacy, with toleration for those of 
other views, and Waller well knew what was 
passing in his mind. It was known that a 
proposal for some such settlement had re- 
cently been made to the King, but Sir Wil- 
liam’s late visit to London had chanced to 
take place just as it had been revealed by 
Colonel Mozley that the King, instead of 
refusing or definitely consenting to the pro- 
posals, was merely using them to promote an 
intrigue by which he hoped to secure the 
Parliamentary garrison of Aylesbury. Some- 
thing of this Waller, under promise of secrecy, 
revealed now to the young officer, and Joscelyn 
felt bitterly enough that from a sovereign as 
wily as Charles nothing was to be hoped. 

“Remember the example of your dead 
leader,” said Waller. ‘Personally attached 
to the Church of England, and wishing only 
for reform of certain abuses in it, Colonel 
Hampden nevertheless voted for the Root 
and Branch Bill. Were bishops, as perchance 
one day they may be, the choice of the 
people, or chosen by one elected by the 
people, it might be different. But they are 
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at present the mere instruments of a despotic 
King, who desires to retain them not onl 
because he deems them divinely appointed 
but because, through them, he will have 
every pulpit in the land tuned to his liking. 
It is this you do not fully grasp, yet this is 
the key to the whole difficulty. The King 
will never consent to be shorn of such sup- 
porters. For this generation modified epis- 
copacy is but a dream.” 

And so it came to pass that Joscelyn took 
the Covenant, hoping that it might prove 
itself a practical step towards that union 
which was so grievously needed. Yet, in 
common with many others, he took it with 
reluctance, doubting much whether, as Milton 
afterwards expressed it, “ New Presbyter” 
might not prove “ Old Priest writ large,” and 
impatiently longing for the time when a wide 
toleration might become possible, and the 
old liturgy, to which he was sincerely at- 
tached, be sanctioned, or restored with but 
slight alterations. He had to learn the 
lesson, most difficult for all young and ardent 
natures, that the ideal cannot be attained in 
a single bound, but that we must climb to it 
steadily step by step. Wiser and more far- 
seeing men deemed the Solemn League and 
Covenant a political necessity, and he did 
well to sacrifice his personal tastes and to 
hold steadfastly to that party which worked 
for the redemption of England from kingly 
tyranny and from priestcraft. 

Blind to the faults of his own party he 
had never been, and they were destined to 
grow more and more apparent as time ad- 
vanced. But Joscelyn had at the very out- 
set of the strife taken up too firm a ground 
to be shaken. As a modern writer has well 
remarked, “there may be phantasms of the 
conscience as well as of the eye.” But the 
conviction that it had been his duty to join 
the Parliamentary ranks, that even at the 
cost of infinite personal sorrow he was bound 
to serve the cause, had not been a phantasm, 
but had been in harmony with all that he 
knew of right and truth and justice. 

It was well, indeed, that his consciousness 
of right, his stern sense of duty was firm as 
a rock ; had it been otherwise he could never 
have endured the storms that were to follow. 
At present Original Sin remained his special 
annoyance, and it was with no slight sense of 
discomfort that he found the ex-tutor joining 
in the expedition against Arundel Castle. 
The London trained bands, in charge of the 
three hundred prisoners who had refused the 
Covenant, left Farnham at nine o'clock on 
Saturday evening, their places being speedily 
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filled by some of the Kentish trained bands 
and a regiment of dragoons. These having 
arrived, there was no longer any reason for 
delay, and Waller arranged that they should 
march from Farnham on Sunday. 

Halting at Haslemere that night, at Cow- 
drey and Midhurst on the Monday, they 
reached Arundel Park on the Tuesday night, 
assaulted and took the town, after a two 
hours’ attack, on the Wednesday, and, having 
beaten the enemy into the castle, entered 
the first gate after them, and took up their 
position before the second gate, which the 
Royalists had been able to make good. Then, 
in the cold of that bleak December, began a 
tedious siege. Wearied with the march, the 
horses being so “ hackneyed out,” as Waller 
said, “that they were ready to lie down 
under their riders,” faint for want of food, 
and worn with sleeplessness, Joscelyn, for the 
first time, realised that his powers of endu- 
rance were not what they had been before 
the battle of Lansdown. The bitter north 
wind, and the nights spent out of doors in 
the frost, gave him acute pain in his old 
wound, but weary as he was he determined 
that Wednesday evening to write to Cle- 
mency directly he was released from atten- 
dance on Sir William. He was quartered 
with some of the officers in the Crown Inn, 
and on entering the parlour found his com- 
panions making a frugal supper of bread and 
cheese. 

“ Meat is not to be had for love or money,” 
said Colonel Wems, a kindly-looking Scotch- 
man, making room for the new-comer beside 
him ; “and it is well you have come, Captain 
Heyworth, or we should have cleared the 
decks. What are these fresh troops just 
arrived? Do they also come from his 
Excellency ?” 

“No, sir,” said Joscelyn, “from Kent— 
Colonel Morley’s regiment—and there was 
much ado to find quarters for them. As for 
food, there seems none to be had in the place ; 
tis to be hoped the countryfolk will send 
“ry in to-morrow, when the market is 

eld.” 

“And while you stay talking, Captain Smith 
is making dangerous inroads on the last sur- 
viving loaf,” said the Scotch colonel. “Come, 
sir, spare a little for a late comer who, me- 
thinks, stands in muckle mair need.” 

Original, with a very ill grace, pushed the 
trencher towards Joscelyn, and, glancing 
across the table at him, observed with keen 
satisfaction his air of exhaustion and suffer- 
ing. With a scowl he listened to Colonel 
Wems’ questions as to the precise. region 
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where Heyworth had been piked through 
the body on Lansdown; and he enviously 
regarded the hot whisky-and-water which 
the Scotchman began to mix for his rival, 
with the assurance that when the cold settled 
in an old wound whisky was the sovereign 
remedy. With a moody face Original pre- 
sently pushed back his chair and took up his 
cloak and hat. 

“ Are you on duty to-night ?” asked Jos- 
celyn. 

“Nay,” said Original. “I goto the church 
on my customary errand.” 

“You will find it full of horses,” said 
Joscelyn, “There was nowhere else to 
shelter the poor beasts, who were dead beat 
with cold and fatigue. I was thankful enough 
to get a shakedown there for Hotspur, for 
the frost is bitter. If you see my groom 
there, will you tell him But no, on 
second thoughts I will come in half an hour’s 
time myself. I am sending him off to Katter- 
ham with news of our success; if you have: 
aught to send, pray make use of him.” 

Original thanked him coldly and withdrew. 

“What doth the chiel mean by ‘his cus- 
tomary errand in the church?’” asked Coloneb 
Wems. “Doth he hack statues, or destroy 
idolatrous windows ¢” 

Joscelyn laughed. 

“ Nay, sir. oo told he hath a particular: 
divine mission all to himself,” he remarked, 
his blue eyes lighting up with merriment. 
“ He leaves image-breaking to the rude and 
unlettered soldiery, and himself most reli- 
giously picks off from the tombs all words: 
which seem to imply hope for progress after 
death. If he sees ‘ Pray for the soul of such 
an one,’ out comes his chisel and hammer 
and that pernicious petition is defaced. ‘Tis 
the same with the words ‘ Rest in peace,’ and 
with the often-used inscription ‘Jesu, have 
mercy.’ If Original Sin Smith comes in 
sight of a tomb with such phrases inscribed 
—well, it is all over with the pious wishes of 
the kinsfolk who paid for the monument. 
How far he is legally within his right I know 
not, but no one can say such inscriptions 
come under the head of idolatrous statues or 
pictures, and the Parliament issued an order 
by which the monuments of the dead were 
to be duly reverenced.” 

“The man’s a fanatic fool,” said the shrewd 
Scotchman, “and methinks he hath a special 
spite against you. He can understand no 
one who is not cut precisely after his own 
pattern.” 

Joscelyn having procured an inkhorn and 
taken from his wallet a letter already partly 
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written to his wife, filled up the sheet with 
an account of what had passed since they 
left Farnham, and then, gladly accepting 
Colonel Wems’ proposal to accompany him 
to the church, set out in search of his 
servant. 

In the clear, frosty night the stars were 
sparkling gloriously, and the long outline of 
the church with its low tower, upon which 
two sacres had just been planted ready for 
bombarding the castle the next morning, was 
clearly defined. Lamps and torches were to 
be seen also shining through the windows, 
and when they entered a strange and busy 
scene presented itself. The weary horses 
were being groomed, and Hotspur, fastened 
up to a pillar, was munching a well-earned 
supper of oats, while close by Morrison was 
vigorously polishing up his bit and whistling 
a psalm tune, 

“Yonder I see Captain Smith and his 
pick,” said Colonel Wems; and Joscelyn, 
glancing up the aisle, saw the dark-looking 
fanatic vigorously chipping away at the ob- 
noxious words “ Orate pro anima.” Chancing 
to catch sight of the new-comers, however, 
Original hastily beat a retreat, and when 
Colonel Wems and his companion left the 
church nothing was to be seen of him. 

“You are happy to be able to send your 
servant with letters,” said the Scotchman. 
“Glad would I be were my wife and bairns 
in Surrey instead of in bonnie Scotland. 
Great Heaven ! who fired that ?” 

A bullet had whistled past between them 
as he spoke, and eager to find out what 
villain was skulking among the evergreens, 
they turned hastily back but could find no 
one. At length a sudden gleam from a 
lantern drew them towards the west end of 
the church, and here they stumbled upon no 
less a person than Original himself, kneeling 
on the ground before a large tombstone, and 
carefully defacing the words “ Have mercy.” 

“ Have you seen any malignants skulking 
about the graveyard ?” asked Colonel Wems. 

“Nay,” said Original, calmly. “ I heard a 
musket fired, but no malignant hath passed 
this way.” 

Joscelyn said not a word, but eyed Ori- 
ginal so keenly that the man grew restless 
under his scrutiny, and, shifting his lantern, 
began vigorously to hack the name of Christ 
from the tomb. There seemed something 
ominous in the grating sound of the chisel, 
and in the sighing of the wintry wind as it 
swayed the ivy which hung in heavy masses 
about the old walls of the church. Joscelyn 
shivered a little as he stood there, and 


instinctively the words of the old prayer, 
“Lighten our darkness,” rose to his mind, 
It was with the thought of Clemency before 
him that, as they walked back to the inn, he 
told Colonel Wems, under seal of secrecy, 
what had passed in Alton church, and of how 
in the past Original had deserted him and 
had tried to ruin his reputation with Sir 
William Waller. 

“Tis as plain as a pikestaff, my lad, that the 
man is your sworn enemy,” said the Scotch. 
man ; “ yet, as you say, you can as yet prove 
nothing against him and must e’en haud your 
tongue. But be wary, be wary. These 
fanatic fools are kittle folk to deal with.” 

The siege continued without any noteworthy 
incident for more than a fortnight. Josce. 
lyn’s chief excitement consisted in watching 
for the return of his messenger from Katter- 
ham, in trying to learn the probable move. 
ments of Lord Hopton, who was skirmishing 
in the neighbourhood, in hoping for a chance 
meeting with Dick, which never took place, 
and in speculating what Original Sin’s next 
piece of malice would be. 

At last, on the 5th of January, it seemed 
probable that Arundel Castle would yield, 
and Colonel Wems, Major Anderson, and s 
Kentish Captain were sent in to treat, while 
Sir William courteously entertained not only 
the three officers whom the Royalists sent 
from the castle to discuss terms, but also the 
wife and daughters of Sir Edward Bishop, 
who were pleased enough to be feasted and 
entertained by him after a doleful Christmas 
tide within the castle, where provisions and 
water had run terribly short. Young mis 
tress Goring was giving Joscelyn an account 
of what had passed within the walls, dis 
coursing of her husband and of her father, 
and telling of their anxiety about Dr. Chil 
lingworth who lay there seriously ill, whe 
she saw his face suddenly brighten as4 
servant approached them bearing a sealed 
packet. 

“Permit me, madam,” he said, turning 
towards her with a bow: “the messenger 
bears news of my wife, from whom I have 
not heard for many weeks.” 

The young matron watched with a kindly 
smile the deepening glow of colour which 
overspread his face, and the eager, boyish 
fashion in which he broke the seal ané 
hungrily read the letter. And presently she 
learnt from him much of his story, listening 
with special interest to the.account of thelt 
marriage just before the siege of Gloucester, 
and of Clemency’s narrow escape from the 
granado. 
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“JT must speak of it to Dr. Chillingworth, 
who was one of your besiegers then,” she 
said, “and if as seems likely the castle is 
ceded to Sir William, I pray you to do what 
you can for our sick friend, who will, I sup- 
pose, be your prisoner.” 

Her words were fulfilled the next day, and 
Joscelyn was able to be no small comfort to 
the dying divine, who, with Waller’s per- 
mission, was removed as a prisoner to 
Chichester to spare him the journey to Lon- 
don, and was there remorselessly worried by 
the kind, well-meaning but argumentative 
Dr. Cheynell. 

Whichcote’s pupil had naturally far more 
sympathy with the wide-minded Chilling- 
worth than with the Calvinistic divine in 
religious matters, but when they fell to 

ing on the question of the war, and 
Chillingworth would quote passages against 
the sinfulness of rebellion, the worthy Dr. 
Cheynell’s simple question : “ Do you believe 
that tyranny is God’s ordinance ?” seemed to 
him more suggestive and practical than any- 
thing which the sick man could bring for- 
ward. 

It had been decided that the divine should 
be buried in the cloisters at Chichester, and 
Joscelyn, mindful of certain kind words that 
he had received from Chillingworth at Arun- 
del, obtained leave to be present at the funeral, 
and was thus a spectator of the extraordinary 
scene which took place when Dr. Cheynell, 
who had attended the dying man with the 
greatest kindness, appeared beside the open 
grave with a copy of Chillingworth’s book, 
“The Religion of Protestants.” That it was 
a powerful attack on the errors of Rome he 
could hardly have denied, but he thought it 
contained yet more dangerous errors, and a 
shudder ran through the crowd of spectators 
as, with the most bitter denunciation, he flung 
the volume down upon the coffin, crying out, 
“Get thee gone, thou cursed book . . thou 
corrupt, rotten book. Get thee gone into the 
place of rottenness, that thou mayest rot with 
the author and see corruption.” 

“But the author is not down there,” ob- 
served Joscelyn in a low tone to Arthur 
Denham who stood beside him. And no 
sooner had Dr, Cheynell gone off to preach in 
the Cathedral than the young Puritan officer, 
stooping into the grave, managed with some 
difficulty to pick up the volume on the point 
of his sword. 

“Had he wished to make us all eager to 
read the book he could hardly have gone 
about it better,” said Joscelyn, walking away 
through the cloisters beside his friendly foe, 
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and turning over the leaves of the volume 
that had been so violently cursed. “’Tis 
dry as dust to all appearance, yet will I keep 
it out of respect to the memory of Dr. Chil- 
lingworth, who, whatever his views may have 
been, was, I verily believe, one of the best 
of men.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Arthur Denham, 
“who was that spiteful-faced fellow that 
passed us as you spoke? I have surely seen 
him before.” 

“From your description I should hazard 
the guess that it was none other than Original 
Sin himself,” said Joscelyn. And glancing 
over his shoulder he perceived the familiar 
figure of the Roundhead walking slowly in the 
opposite direction. “Ay, ay,” he said, “I 
was quite right. Tis a fanatic that is trying 
hard to trap me, and would fain denounce me 
as Dr. Cheynell denounced this book I have 
rescued. I believe the fellow is—for all his 
sourness—a religious man. That is the 
strange part of it. But his belief seems to 
be in a God who takes a distant bird’s-eye 
view of the earth, rather than as one that 
dwells within us.” 

“ His look haunts me,” said Denham un- 
— **T hope you will have a care of your- 
self.” 

“Ay,” said Joscelyn, with a laugh. “ Trust 
me to give him a wide berth. Do you re- 
member at Farnham how you cleared me 
long ago from his aspersions ?” 

And with that they fell to talking of the 
first days of their acquaintance. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“The government of our spirits is the greatest freedom.” 

BensaMIn WHICHCOTE. 

Waite the Fairfaxes were triumphing in 
Yorkshire and the Scots had crossed the 
border, while Charles had summoned his 
“Oxford Parliament,” and while the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster was discovering inces- 
sant plots and intrigues and compromising 
letters which showed the King to be wholly 
untrustworthy, a somewhat weary and un- 
eventful winter was being spent by Joscelyn 
and Clemency. To be separated from each 
other by any very active work might have 
been endurable, but the great severity of the 
weather made it impossible as yet to carry 
out the scheme of a fresh campaign in the 
west which in the spring Waller hoped to 
undertake. The only one who rejoiced greatly 
at the temporary lull was little Rosamond 
Heyworth, who, with Joscelyn quartered at 
Farnham, with her father and Dick constantly 
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with Lord Hopton’s army in Sussex or Hamp- 
shire, and with Temperance Turner to fetch 
and carry letters, was more at ease than she 
had been for a long time. Once she had 
contrived to meet her favourite brother in 
Barnaby’s cottage, and on a bleak March 
day when, accompanied by a good-natured 
French waiting-maid, she had driven in the 
coach to Alton, she was so fortunate as to 
catch sight of Joscelyn just outside the town. 
He had ridden over with Sir William Waller, 
and the two were speaking gravely enough 
of the recent desertion of Sir Richard Gran- 
ville, the lieutenant-general of Waller’s horse, 
who on the 3rd of March had fled to the 
King at Oxford, bearing him news of the pro- 
posed surrender of Basing-house on the part 
of the governor, Lord Charles Paulet. Per- 
sonally Joscelyn was thankful to be freed 
from the companionship of a man whose 
vicious life and selfish nature made him 
almost more ill to live with than Original 
Sin himself. And as he rode beside Waller he 
was contrasting him with his elder brother, 
the gallant Sir Bevil Granville, Dick’s idol, 
who had fallen at the battle of Lansdown. 
Suddenly he broke off with an exclamation 
of surprise, for Cymro bounded forward to 
greet him, and at a little distance he saw 
the well-known family coach lumbering slowly 
along. 

“ Why, ’tis your dog, that we mistook last 
year for a banshee !” said Sir William ; “and 
here comes the sweetest little maid that ever 
tripped along so rough a road.” 

With kindly eyes he watched the eager 
greeting between the brother and sister, and 
dismounting himself, begged to be presented 
to Rosamond, whose wistful yet childlike 
face lighted up into glowing beauty when he 
spoke warmly of Joscelyn’s services. 

“So you will no longer grudge him to me,” 
he said, smiling, as after a few minutes’ talk 
he bade her farewell. ‘ You will remember 
that he is my right hand and hath more 
influence with the men than many who rank 
as his seniors. Iam sure you, who greatly 
resemble him, are equally true to the good 
cause,” 

“No, sir,” said Rosamond shyly. “Iam 
neither for the King nor for the Parliament, 
but for peace at any price.” 

This frank confession made them all laugh, 
and having comforted the child with hopes 
of a speedy end to the war they put her 
safely back into the coach, and returned to 
Farnham, talking of the store of arms which 
it was rumoured that the King had just re- 
ceived from France, and of the probable 


opening of the spring campaign. It was 
quite dusk when they reached Farnham 
Castle, and dismounted at the doorway, 
Standing there in the shelter of the porch, 
Joscelyn could just discern Original Smith. 

“Hath Morrison returned yet from Kat- 
terham ?” he asked. 

“Nay,” said the Roundhead, coldly, “he 
hath not yet returned.” 

The servant had been away for the last 
week, and during his absence Joscelyn had 
always groomed his own horse, being too fond 
of Hotspur to trust him to strangers. He 
was disappointed that no tidings had arrived 
as he expected from his wife, and went round 
to the stables in one of those fits of depres- 
sion to which he was at times liable. Sir 
William Waller, with a word or two to one 
of his officers, mounted the steps leading into 
the Castle, and Original Smith, wrapping his 
cloak about him, glided noiselessly out into 
the twilight, following Joscelyn at some little 
distance. Below one of the stable windows 
he paused for a minute, and in the light 
which streamed forth from the lanterns 
within, cautiously drew out and examined a 
dagger which he was in the habit of carrying. 
Then, moving quietly across the space which 
intervened between the stables and the main 
building, he entered a doorway which opened 
into a long winding passage up which Josce- 
lyn had for the last week invariably passed 
when coming from the stable to his room in 
the Castle. The passage was little fre- 
quented at that time of day ; it was quite in 
the back premises and as convenient a place 
as could have been found for an assassin to 
lurk in. Original drew back into the dark- 
ness of an open cellar door and awaited his 
prey. No thought of pity, no gleam of 
genuine love for Clemency shone now within 
him. He was possessed solely by one idea, 
hatred towards the man who had thwarted his 
hopes, and fiendish desire to inflict on him 
the worst possible suffering. It was in no 
sudden fit of blind wrath that he was about 
to attempt a murder, but in the most calm, 
cold-blooded, deliberate manner possible. 
His plans at last seemed moving smoothly 
forward. When he had disposed of his vic- 
tim, silently and stealthily, he should be able 
to ride off quietly enough ; already his 
horse, saddled and bridled, waited for him in 
an easily accessible place, and to disappear 
and take service after a time under another 
name would be a matter very easily accom- 
plished in the present state of the country. 

In the meantime Joscelyn was working off 
his fit of depression as best he could by 
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vigorous attendance on his favourite. The 
horse was just eating a last mouthful of oats 
from his hand when, hearing a step behind 
him, he glanced round, and was surprised to 
see Waller standing close by. 

“Can I do aught for you, sir?” he 
asked. 

“Nay,” said Waller, a smile flickering 
about his lips, “I did but come out to escape 
from the convention that I found taking 
place in the banqueting hall. A long-winded 
saint is addressing the soldiers, and as the 
governor is present to do the honours of the 
place there is no call for me to endure the 
sermon. ‘Truth to tell, soldiering is more to 
my taste than theology.” 

With a farewell caress to Hotspur, Joscelyn 
followed his General into the open air. 

“You lead the way,” said Waller, “ for you 
know these regions better than I do, and ’tis 
well-nigh dark ; why, man, ’twill be as black 
as pitch in the passage—the very one, unless 
my memory mistakes, where I well-nigh lost 
my life when we took the castle; had you 
not better go back’ for one of the stable 
lanterns ?” 

“T know every step of the way, sir,” said 
Joscelyn, opening the outer door and pre- 
paring to act as guide to his General. 

The blustering March wind entered with 
them and blew drearily up the stone entry, 
whistling in ghostly fashion among the 
rafters. Scarcely had the door closed noisily 
behind them when Joscelyn’s quick advance 
was suddenly checked, an iron hand gripped 
his throat, making it impossible for him to 
utter a sound, and in an instant he was 
struggling wildly with an unseen foe. 
Original Sin fought like a demon, silently 
and in darkness, never once relinquishing 
his grip on his enemy’s throat, till Joscelyn, 
choked and stunned, had been forced to the 
ground. But, when the traitor was pre- 
paring to give the coup de grace to his victim, 

e suddenly realised that he had a second 
man to fight, and it was only thanks to Wal- 
ler’s utter surprise and to Original’s better 
acquaintance with the passage that after a 
fierce struggle he managed to effect his escape, 
never once pausing till he had reached the 
park, unfastened his horse from the tree to 
which he had attached him, and ridden away 
into a desolate region where pursuit would 
have been impossible. 

Waller, in great wrath at what he naturally 
supposed to be an attempt to assassinate him, 
hurriedly groped his way into the castle, 
bringing back with him four or five men-at- 
arms with torches ; and Sir Arthur Hazelrigg, 


gaining news of some disturbance, came 
hurrying from the hall to inquire after his 
friend. 

“There is naught amiss with me,” said 
Sir William, “’tis for Captain Heyworth 
that I fear. Bring lights quickly. Ay, there 
he lies, poor lad; he was walking first and 
the villain doubtless mistook him for me.” 

“ There is life in him yet,” said Hazelrigg, 
bending down over the young officer. “Let 
the surgeons wait upon him at once and let 
us have an end of this preaching in the hall, 
that the men may search for the villain who 
attempted your life.” 

But no one knew whom to search for, and 
though the governor ordered the whole castle 
to be ransacked, no lurking traitor was dis- 
covered within the gates, nor had any of the 
warders seen the least trace of a fugitive. 

Three hours had elapsed before the sur- 
geons could completely restore their patient 
to consciousness, for the assassin, though 
unable to use his dagger owing to the victim’s 
vigorous resistance and to Waller’s interfer- 
ence, had yet very nearly accomplished his 
end by strangulation. For days Joscelyn’s 
throat did not recover from the effects of that 
iron grip, but he was able late that night to 
answer the eager questions put to him with 
regard to the assault. 

“ Have you any notion whether it was one 
of our own men ?” asked Sir William, breath- 
ing more freely now that Joscelyn was pro- 
nounced by the surgeons to be out of danger. 

“ An I mistake not, sir, twas Original Sin 
Smith,” he replied in a hoarse whisper. 

And when the roll was called Original was 
found to be absent. He was in fact on the 
further side of Guildford, and had just put 
up his weary horse at a wayside inn on the 
Dorking Road. By this time he was in 
extremely low spirits, a sense of failure had 
begun to creep over him; he reflected that 
he had never given Joscelyn the coup de 
grace, and in all probability had but left him 
stunned and choked, thanks to the interfer- 
ence of his unexpected companion. Had it 
not been for the howling wind he must surely 
have noticed the entrance of two people into 
the passage, and he cursed his ill luck in 
having for the third time failed to execute 
judgment on his foe. Anxious to see that 
his horse was properly attended to, he crossed 
the stable-yard of the inn in company with 
the landlord. 

“Have. you many guests?” he asked, 
cautiously. 

“ Nay, sir; my house is empty save for one 
gentleman’s servant who lies here to-night. 
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“‘T am now going to work in another fashion.” 


He had hoped to get on further, being in 
haste, but the horse, having come from 
Katterham, a village some eight miles from 
Reigate, was sore spent.” 

Original made no comment, but he looked 
at the tired steed in the stable and knew at 
once that the servant was no other than Jack 
Morrison. ‘lo avoid an encounter with the 
fellow he promptly retired to bed, and in the 
darkness lay revolving fresh schemes of ven- 
geance, since with each attempt and failure 
his thirst for revenge grew more over- 
mastering. 

Avoiding the neighbourhood of Willey 
Farm he lay the next night at Godstone, and 
very early on the following morning pre- 
sented himself at Katterham, to the astonish- 
ment of al] at the Court House. Clemency 
turned deadly pale when he was ushered into 
the study, where she sat reading to her 
grandfather, while at the other side of the 
hearth Faith and Hester were winding wool 
for the next winter's stockings. 

* You bring us ill news,” she cried, breath- 
lessly. ‘Ican read it in your face!” 

“I am indeed a messenger of woe,” said 
Original, greeting her precisely in his usual 


manner. “Yet do not wholly lose heart. 
Your husband has been sorely wounded, he 
lies at death’s door, and by his desire I have 
come totake you tohim. Say, can you start 
at once? Time is precious ” 

For all answer Clemency rushed from the 
room in search of Charlotte. 

“Charlotte,” she cried, “I want you to 
make another journey with me—we must 
start at once for Farnham ; my husband is 
wounded—dying, maybe—” she broke off in 
an agony of distress, and began in frantic 
haste to put together such things as she 
deemed most needful for the journey, with 
the restless energy of one who struggles 
against a heart-breaking grief. 

“* My dear, my dear,” said Charlotte, “ you 
are unfit for such a journey. Yet, if indeed 
it must be, you must go in the coach and I 
must come with you, and maybe one of your 
sisters had best come too.” 

“Not Faith,” said Clemency. ‘She hath 
suffered too much already, and she can better 
be left in charge of the household. Oh, if 
only the ladies at the Dower House had not 
gone to London Mrs. Ursula would have 
come at once.” 
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In the end it was arranged that Hester 
should be the third occupant of the coach. 
Though a girl of barely eighteen she was in 
some ways a better companion than Faith, 
less easily upset and of a calmer tempera- 
ment, having about her, moreover, the same 
strength and courage which characterized 
Clemency. 

Endless seemed the journey over those 
rough roads among the Surrey hills, and when 
the afternoon closed in they were still far 
from Joscelyn. The wayside inn on the 
Dorking Road was reached just about the 
time Original had calculated. The sun was 
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almost setting, and the coachman readily 
agreed that it would be better for the horses 
to rest rather than to attempt to push on to 
Guildford, specially when he learnt that good 
accommodation for them was to be had. It 
was arranged, however, that he should ride 
on to Guildford on a hired horse and inquire 
whether any messenger had arrived there to 
report of Captain Heyworth’s condition. 
Having despatched the coachman on this 
fruitless errand, Original had some difficulty 
in disposing of Charlotte; but he knew well 
how to enlist her sympathies, and by a well- 
fabricated tale of a forlorn-looking crippled 


* Rode down Castle Street at a pace that made people stand still to look at them.” 


child that he had noticed as they passed a 
cottage half-a-mile back, he wrought upon 
the good woman’s compassion, and bestowing 
a crown on her for the relief of the imaginary 
sufferer had the satisfaction of seeing her 
briskly walking back. 


“ Charlotte Wells was ever a swift walker,” 
he remarked to himself with a grim smile. 
“‘T must lose no time.” 

Entering the room where they had supped 
he found Clemency leaning back wearily in 
the ingle nook, while Hester—her reddish 
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auburn colouring exquisitely softened in the 
dim light—was kneeling beside her and 
chafing her cold hands. 

“As for me,” she was saying, “I have a 
great feeling that we shall find him better. 
Think how strong he is, and how well he 
recovered after the battle of Lansdown!” 

“Mistress Hester,” said Original, quietly, 
“by your leave I will ask for a few words 
alone with your sister. I have not yet had 
an opportunity of telling her something 
which it is fitting she should know.” 

Hester, a little awed by the ex-tutor’s 
gravity, rose to leave the room, Original 
ceremoniously opening the door for her and 
softly drawing the bolt as he closed it. 
Clemency never noticed his movements, her 
eyes were fixed on the glowing embers. 

“Ts it of my husband that you would 
speak to me?” she asked, wistfully. ‘ You 
have told me few details of his wound, tell 
me all—all that you know.” 

Original confronted her, his whole manner 
changed. 

“ Ay,” he said, “I will tell you all. As 
for your husband, madam, I know not for 
certain whether he be alive or dead, but I 
have a strong conviction that he has once 
more escaped my just vengeance. I am 
now going to work in another fashion.” 

Clemency started to her feet in great 
terror. 

“ What hath so changed you ?” she cried. 
Are youjmad? Are youill? What strange 
words are these that you use ?” 

“T am neither ill nor mad,” said Original. 
“But I am appointed to punish the treacher- 
ous villain who, under the name of patriotism, 
crept into your home and won you, but for 
all that shail not have you.” 

By a quick movement she eluded his 
grasp, and, with an agonised cry for help, 
rushed to the door. In the porch stood 
Hester, listening to the approaching tramp 
of horses’ feet on the road, and wondering 
whether the travellers would perchance stop 
at the inn. Hearing her sister’s cry of terror, 
she flew to the door of the parlour, only to 
find it bolted against her; as for the house, 
it seemed deserted. The landlord was no- 
where to be found, and Hester, wild with 
fright, ran out into the road, calling ve- 
hemently for help, and all the more dis- 
tracted because she was unable to form the 
least guess as to Clemency’s peril. The 
party of horsemen approaching the inn were 
the first human beings she encountered, and, 
utterly regardless of the red ribbons and 
feathers which they wore—though at any 


other time such a badge would have filled 
her with panic—she threw herself on their 
compassion. 

“Sir, sir!” she cried, snatching at the 
bridle of the nearest rider, “help my sister! 
Save her! Oh, haste, haste!” 

The young Cavalier to whom she had 
appealed leapt from his horse instantly, and 
followed by one or two of his companions 
hurried in the direction which she pointed 
out to them. By the time Hester had over- 
taken them they had succeeded, with the aid 
of the landlord, in forcing the door, and the 
girl was spared the sight of Original Smith 
in the hands of his captors, for the young 
officer to whom she had spoken came hur- 
riedly forth into the porch and gently laid 
Clemency’s unconscious form on the ground, 
giving swift, businesslike directions to Hester 
in a way which reminded her of her brother- 
in-law. 

“ Have no fear,” he said kindly. “There! 
Take her head on your lap and I will fetch 
water. The villain had not harmed her, 
I think,—she hath swooned from terror.” 

The evening air blew coldly into the porch. 
Hester shivered as she crouched there on the 
flagstones, but it was more from the intensity 
of her anxiety about Clemency and from the 
terror of her strange loneliness in the midst 
of this horrible adventure, than from cold. 
It was with unspeakable relief that she saw 
her kindly helper return. 

“ Qh,” she cried, “ do not leave me again. 
Such dreadful sounds come from the parlour, 
and Clemency never stirs. I begin to fear 
that—that—’” she broke off, unable to restrain 
her tears. 

The young Cavalier, who had been fas- 
cinated from the first by the girl who had 
flung herself-on his chivalrous protection, 
now glanced from her to the deathlike face 
on her knee, striving in the dim light to 
study the beautiful features. 

“The name you spoke is familiar to me,” 
he said. “I am Richard Heyworth, of 
Shortell. Did you ever by chance hear that 
name before ?” 

Hester’s face lighted up with such rap- 
turous relief that Dick felt every pulse 
within him beat at double time. 

“Then,” she cried, “all will be well, for 
you must be Joscelyn’s brother. We were 
on our way to him, because Captain Smith, 
that was once our tutor, had brought word 
that he was wounded, and had sent for my 
sister.” a 

“There has been foul play somewhere, 
said Dick, his brow darkening. ‘“ But see, 
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your sister has stirred, she is reviving. "I'were 
best that you spoke to her and told her that 
all is well.” 

He drew back a little into the shadow, 
intently watching Hester’s girlish figure as 
she bent over her sister. 

“Clemency,” he heard her say softly, “all 
is well, dear—all is well. Joscelyn’s brother 
hath saved you. Do you hear, Clemency ? 
There is naught to fear. Joscelyn’s brother 
is taking care of us.” 

“Ts it Dick ?” she asked eagerly. 

“Ay,” he said, coming forward so that 
she could see him. “We last met at 
Gloucester, did we not? I did not at once 
recognise you.” 

Indeed, the contrast between the lovely, 
happy-looking bride who had talked to him 
in the gabled house, and this wan, agonised 
woman whom he had just rescued, was so 
great that even in the clear light of day he 
would scarcely have known her. He raised 
her hand to his lips reverently, and asked 
her if she would not let him help her back 
into the house. But at the suggestion all 
her memories of the awful scene through 
which she had passed returned. 

“ Not in there!” she pleaded. “I cannot ! 
I cannot !” 

“Our coach stands in the yard,” said 
Hester. -“‘ Would it not be better if you 
rested there ?” 

And Clemency hailed the idea with such 
relief that Dick promptly carried her from 
the porch and laid her gently down on the 
cushions of the capacious travelling carriage. 
Just then Charlotte hurried back breathlessly 
from her fruitless errand, and leaving her in 
attendance on her mistress, Dick returned to 
the inn, eager to know what had happened. 
The parlour door now stood open ; his com- 
panion, Major Grey, was talking beside the 
hearth to the landlord, while two of the men 
who had been in attendance on them bent 
over the prostrate figure of the fanatic. Dick 
saw that they were straightening his limbs 
and closing his eyes. 

“Ts he dead ?” he asked in an awed voice, 
shuddering a little as he remembered the 
look he had last seen on the Puritan’s face. 

“We offered him quarter,” said Major 
Grey, “if he would yield quietly and be 
made prisoner, but he refused, and fought as 
though he were possessed. His last conscious 
word was an imprecation on you. How came 
he to know your name %” 

“More likely he cursed my brother,” said 
Dick, telling the Major of the strange chance 
by which he had been able to save his sister- 
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in-law, and of the anxiety which they were 
still undergoing on Joscelyn’s account. 

“Tf she be fit to travel further to-night,” 
he added, “I have a great mind to escort her 
as far as Farnham myself, instead of journey- 
ing to Shortell.” 

“You will be running some risk if you 
do,” said the Major, “ for Farnham is still in 
Waller’s hands. However, you Heyworths 
do not stick at a trifle, and with a foe as 
honourable as Waller you will doubtless be 
allowed to pass in such an emergency. There 
remains only the duty of burying this villain 
who hath gone to his account. Stay, there 
is that pretty damsel at the door; she had 
best not see the body.” 

Dick hurried forward, but it was too late. 
Hester stood in the doorway, gazing with 
dilated eyes at the corpse of Original Sin. 

“Ts he dead ?” she faltered. ‘Clemency 
sent me to beg that you would not harm 
him ; she thinks he was distraught.” 

“ Nay,” said the Major, “ he was in his 
right senses, my dear; but since he refused 
quarter and would not be made prisoner, we 
were forced to fight him, and he has met his 
end, perchance an easier death than he de- 
served. He suffered little.” 

Hester had gripped fast hold of Dick’s 
hand. For some moments she did not stir, 
but presently, to their surprise, she drew 
forth from her housewife a little pair of 
scissors, and, crossing the room, bent over 
the body of her tutor, with some difficulty 
cutting off a piece of his short, dark hair. 

“His mother loves him very dearly,” she 
said, glancing up at Dick. “I will take this 
home to her, and of the rest she need never 
know.” 

The men glanced at each other, but did 
not speak. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“ Then come, my faithful consort, joyne with me 
In this good fight, and my true helper be! 
Cheer me when sad, advise me when I stray; 
Let us be each the other’s guide and stay. 
Be your Lord’s guardian. Give joynt aide and due; 
Help him when falne: rise when he helpeth you. 
That so we may not onely one flesh bee, 
But in one spirit and one will agree.” 
Henry VAUGHAN. 


Dick was far too chivalrous to leave any 
women in so forlorn a plight, even had 
they had no special claim upon his own care 
and protection. With his aid they went 
on as quickly as might be to Guildford, 
rested a few hours at one of the inns, and 
at sunrise started for Farnham, since Char- 
lotte was persuaded that it would be safer to 
humour Clemency, whose sole idea was to 
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reach her husband with all speed. Major 
Grey had rightly said, however, that there 
might be risk in actually entering Farnham. 
No sooner had they crossed the Hog’s Back, 
and descended into the valley where lay the 
little town encircled by hop gardens, now 
brown and bare-looking, than the young 
Cavalier was challenged by the Parliamentary 
sentinels. He had no pass to show and it 
was very clear to him that the officer to 
whom he appealed did not believe a word 
of his story. 

“You can do what you please with me,” 
he said, finding remonstrances of no avail ; 
“all I ask is that you will not further alarm 
Mistress Heyworth, but permit her to go 
quietly to the Bush Inn.” 

“We have no quarrel with ladies,” said the 
officer coldly; “but I will not permit a 
malignant to pass. You, sir, must be taken 
to the Castle.” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. “As you 
will,” he said indifferently; “so that I get 
speech of Sir William Waller, I care not 
what you do with me. Permit me just one 
word with my sister.” 

He rode forward to the coach, and dis- 
mounting, spoke a few cheering words to the 
travellers. 

*‘ All will be well,” he said; “I shall ride 
direct to the Castle, and send Joscelyn to you 
at the Bush with all speed; ’tis one of the 
best inns on the road, and you will find a 
good-natured landlady to care for you.” 

Clemency thanked him faintly, but seemed 
too much exhausted to realise things very 
clearly. It was grey-eyed Hester who turned 
to him with troubled looks and anxious 
inquiries. 

“ And you, sir?” she asked. ‘“ What said 
yonder officer in so churlish a tone about 
malignants ?” 

Dick made a warning ‘gesture, and she 
dared ask no more lest Clemency should take 
alarm ; but she bent forward and, slipping her 
cold hand into his, gave his fingers a little 
grateful pressure, which sent him off in excel- 
lent spirits, and with an expression of con- 
tent which sat strangely on the face of a 
prisoner. 

Thinking often of the far more wretched 
day when Joscelyn had been the prisoner 
and he had been an unwilling escort, he rode 
up the castle hill and followed his captor into 
the presence of Waller, who received him 
courteously and listened to his story with 
much interest. 

“T had thought the fellow meant to 
assassinate me,” he said, when Dick paused, 
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“for as I was coming through one of the 
passages with your brother, he set upon us 
and did his best to kill Captain Heyworth, 
who it now seems clear must have crossed his 
path in love. The villain is dead, you say }” 

“Yes, sir,” said Dick. “We were but 
just in time to save the lady, whom I bore 
from the inn, and my comrade fought it out 
with the traitor. Was my brother wounded 
by him ?” 

“ Well-nigh strangled ; we had much ado 
to bring him to life again,” said Sir William, 
“but you had best see him at once and lose 
no time in taking him to his wife. I will 
write you a pass that will make you free to 
leave the town when you please. An affair 
such as this breaks down all differences of 

arty.” 

Dick thanked him and withdrew, an officer 
escorting him to the very room over the 
entrance where Denham had led him to a 
very different interview eighteen months 
before. Joscelyn’s astonishment at seeing 
him there, his delight at finding that he 
was not a prisoner, his fierce wrath when he 
learnt of Original’s treachery, all served to 
drive away any recollections of the pain and 
languor which he had been enduring since 
his encounter, partly from the rough handling 
of his throat, but chiefly from the disturbance 
of his old Lansdown wound. 

He sprang to his feet with a fiery energy 
that seemed capable of anything, and borrow- 
ing the horse which belonged to Dick’s captor, 
rode with his brother down Castle Street ata 
pace which made people stand still to look at 
them. The Bush, where he had once been 
thankful to buy a supper of bread and cheese 
with Rosamond’s pence, seemed little changed 
since that night long ago. Its square court- 
yard, its wooden galleries, and air of cheerful 
welcome were in themselves reassuring, and 
Joscelyn, catching sight of the kindly-faced 
landlady, felt a momentary relief from his 
torturing anxiety. 

“This way, sir,” she said, beckoning him 
forward. ‘ Your good lady will do well 
enough now you have come, never fear.” 

And indeed the good woman’s words 
seemed true, for Clemency, who had been 
carried upstairs more dead than alive, re 
vived at the first sound of her husband's 
voice, waking in a very heaven of peace 
to find his strong arm round her, his 
blue eyes gazing as it seemed into her very 
soul. 

Charlotte stole away quietly into the 
adjoining room, fain to admit to herself that 
every bone in her body ached with the 
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weary journey, and the extreme anxiety she 
had suffered. For once in her life the good 
soul felt utterly despondent. Of the death 
of Original Smith she scarcely dared to 
think, and the future of her young mistress 
seemed to her overtired brain hopelessly 
dark and lowering. Troubles seemed to 
press her in on every side, and Charlotte 
had never been nearer breaking down into 
a fit of irrepressible weeping, when, happen- 
ing to glance from the window into the plea- 
sant garden of the inn, she changed her mind 
and began to laugh instead. ‘ Well!” she 
thought to herself, her whole face radiant 
with smiles, “to think that good should come 
of such a sore misfortune as this! He be 
as well-spoken a young gentleman as ever 
I set eyes on, and one after Sir Robert’s own 
heart save for his being a King’s man. For 
the matter of that there’s always something 
to put up with. And belike the war will 
soon end and we shall have another wed- 
ding at the Court House! Only to think 
of it! And me, faithless woman that I am, 
thinking only last Lord’s day that there 
would be no men left to wed my bonny 
ladies after such a deal of fighting !” 

And Charlotte, more refreshed by the 
sight of a living love story than by the 
strongest cordial that could have been given 
her, sank down into a comfortable arm- 
chair and relapsed into a happy dream, 
wherein the weaving of Hester's wedding 
linen occupied a prominent place. 

Meanwhile, in the sheltered alleys beside 
the bowling green, Hester and Dick paced 
to and fro unmindful of the cold March 
wind, unmindful of wars and divisions, 
Dick ardently declaring his love, and Hester 
fully persuaded in her mind that their gallant 
helper was the one man in the whole world 
for whom she could leave home and kindred 
with Rebekah’s cheerful alacrity. 

Hester was not so well versed in French 
romances as Mistress Anne Barrington ; she 
had no notion of saying anything but the 
simple truth when Dick begged that at the 
close of the war he might come to Sir 
Robert Neal to ask her hand if the King’s 
cause should triumph. 

“Nay,” she said, quietly, “I will not 
have that condition thrown in; but rather 
will ask you to see my grandfather at the 
close of the war, whichever way the tide 
turns.” 

“Alas!” said Dick, “ you do not under- 
stand that if the King does not prevail I 
shall be ruined and in no position to ask you 
to wed me.” 
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But quiet Hester firmly held to what she 
had said, and would on no account allow him 
to kiss her until he had vowed to come to 
the Court House whether conquered or 
triumphant. So he promised, and won the 
kiss, and Hester ran back to the inn in a 
tumult of happiness, trying to scold herself 
for being happy at such a tragic time, but 
finding it a wonderful relief to tell her tale 
to the faithful nurse who had done so much 
for her ever since her babyhood. 

“Be patient, my dear,” said Charlotte. 
“The war cannot last for ever, and since we 
shall assuredly be kept here for some time, 
your sister being unfit to travel, I will 
borrow a spinning-wheel, and we will set to 
work ; for there is no saying when a fresh 
store of linen may be needed !” 

The three women had sore need of some 
fresh interest to distract their minds during 
the month that followed. Dick snatched 
two more interviews with Hester before 
returning to Lord Hopton at Winchester, 
and Joscelyn was able to pay them constant 
visits until just before Lady-day, when 
Waller’s forces left Farnham. Never had 
he felt more despondent, poor fellow, than 
on the day when they set out to West 
Meon. The active work for which, since 
the siege of Arundel, he had been longing 
had at last come, but he was leaving his 
wife at the time of all others when she most 


needed him, and he was marching to an 
almost certain encounter with Dick ; Dick, 
whose death would mean now not merely 
his own bitter grief, but the shipwreck of 


Hester’s happiness. Yet, perhaps, he was 
less to be pitied than the sad-hearted women 
at the Bush, who waited through those 
spring days with an agonising desire for 
news. At length, on the 30th March, came 
tidings of a great victory gained by Waller 
over the Royalists at Cheriton, and the next 
day old Barnaby, the gatekeeper at Shortell, 
arrived at the inn. He could give them no 
details of the battle, but handed them a 
letter from Rosamond, and a scrap of paper 
which had been brought to the manor by his 
son, the groom rescued by Joscelyn at Edge- 
hill. Clemency with trembling hands un- 
folded her husband’s hastily-scrawled note. 
There were but half a dozen lines, yet they 
took a great load of anxiety from her 
mind. 

“Dear Heart,—God hath granted us a 
victory at Cheriton, which will ‘assuredly 
hasten the coming of peace. I have certain 
tidings through Robin, the groom, of the 
well-being of my father and brothers, and 
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am myself safe and unharmed. We press 
on to Winchester with all speed. Have a 
care of yourself, sweet wife, and send me 
word——-” Here the sentence broke off 
abruptly, and Clemency, eagerly opening 
the second letter, found a very ill-spelt and 
curiously-written note from Rosamond. 

“Dear Sistir,” it began, “Robbin rode 
here at midnite with tydings that my father 
and Dick and Jervis is escaped to Basing ; 
they got no woonds, and sayd they sore 
Joscelyn and he was well and fort galantly. 
This was sayd in their message to my 
mother. Robbin came unawairs upon Jos- 
celyn at Alresford, witch was taken by Sir 
W. Waller when left by the King’s trups ; 
he had but a fue minnits to rite yu, and air 
he was ended was forced to set out with the 
army to Winchester. Robbin sayd he had got 
no woond in the battel. Nort but cold and 
stiffniss from lying in the damp feelds of 
nites. I pray yu pardon this leter from 
your sistir, hoo wood fain see yu if she was 
aloud.— Rosamond Hayworth.” 

After that messengers frequently passed 
through the town with letters to the Parlia- 
ment, and in this way they heard of Waller’s 
successes at Winchester, Andover, Salisbury, 
and Christchurch. But as usual the con- 
queror’s triumph was marred by the conduct 
of the trained bands, who steadily refused to 
push on into Dorsetshire, and insisted on 
returning to London. 

Thus it happened that on the 12th of 
April Joscelyn once more crossed the court- 
yard of the Bush at Farnham. Striding 
up the outer staircase, he came upon Char- 
lotte in the gallery, and was at once set at 
rest by her beaming face. 

“Let me but just prepare my mistress, 
sir,” she said. ‘Maybe the joy would be 
overmuch for her.” 

“Go in with your face like that, Char- 
lotte,” he said, laughing; “and she will 
know all at a glance.” 

Charlotte bustled down the gallery, and a 
minute later, Joscelyn, his patience wholly 
exhausted, followed her into the wainscotted 
room which he had so often pictured to him- 
self. There, in the daintiest of lying-in 
caps, her pale face radiant with happiness, 
lay Clemency, and nestled up to her he 
caught sight of the tiniest, dark, downy head 
he had ever seen. 

“Tis a little son,” she said, when they 
had leisure for words. 

“ When?” questioned Joscelyn, still 
breathless with the relief and surprise. 

“Well, dear heart,” said Clemency, laugh- 


ing, “he narrowly escaped being born op 
All Fool’s day, but Charlotte vows that the 
bellman had cried midnight, so we will 
take her word tnat ‘twas the second day of 
April. “Twas within thirty hours of my 
getting your letter through old Barnaby, 
which arrived in good time to comfort me,” 

“That hasty note,” cried Joscelyn, remem- 
bering with a pang how little it had con. 
tained. “I felt such an oaf after the fight 
was over, and before I had writ half « dozen 
lines the drums beat to arms, and I had to 
see about getting Robin safely past the sen- 
tinels before we set off to Winchester. My 
sweet life ! had I but known how it was with 
you!” 

“Your son will be jealous,” said Clemency, 
“You must spare some of your kisses for 
him, sir.” 

Joscelyn looked with loving pride at the 
tiny infant, but seemed in mortal terror of 
dropping it when Clemency put it in his 
arms. 

“You are sure it is large enough?” he 
asked, as though astounded that a perfect 
specimen of humanity could exist in so small 
a compass, and wondering secretly whether 
his son’s head could be compared in size 
with a large orange or a small cocoa-nut. 

Clemency laughed with delight to see the 
mixture of boyish astonishment and fatherly 
pride with which he regarded his child, and 
for some time their happiness was too perfect 
to admit of a single thought of the war. 

By-and-by, however, they remembered 
Hester and began to speak of Dick’s safety. 
Joscelyn could give no later account than that 
brought by Robin the groom to Shortell, but 
he insisted on fetching Hester to tell her how 
he had caught sight of Dick at Cheriton, and 
the girl found no small comfort in listening 
to all that he had to say of the battle. 

She sat beside the wood fire while Charlotte 
rocked the baby’s cradle on the other side 
of the hearth, and Joscelyn, sitting at the 
bedside with Clemency’s white face pillowed 
on the orange scarf that crossed his breast, 
answered their eager questions. 

“We had just reached West Meon,” he 
said, “ when tidings came that Prince Rupert 
had relieved Newark, which greatly damped 
our spirits. Then, to make matters worse, 
my Lord Forth contrived to get possession 
of Alresford on the London road before we 
could reach it. We spent two nights ina 
field by my Lady Stukely’s house nigh upon 
Cheriton, and often did we wish to be within 
its walls, for the ground was like a sponge, 
and cold comfort was ours, I assure you.” 
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“'Twas there you took the cold Robin 

ke of to Rosamond,” said Clemency. 

“ Ay, and some of the enemy were no better 
off. So near to us were they that the senti- 
nels could hear each otherspeak. You would 
have laughed to see us when we woke in the 
morning, stiff as boards most of us, and with 
good prospect of taking my Lord Forth’s 
malady the gout. After a day of skirmishing, 
in which the enemy had ever the advantage, 
‘twas actually decided to retreat. But the 
murmurs of many of us, and the stout persist- 
ence of Captain Birch, who maintained that 
our ‘extremity was God’s opportunity,’ made 
Sir William Waller change his mind. And 
in the mist and darkness we contrived, by 
God’s grace, to advance and take possession 
of Cheriton wood.” 

“Were you there ?” asked Clemency. 

“No, when day dawned, we of the cavalry 
—against the customary plan—were set in 
the forefront, not on the wings. We were 
on a sort of common that went among the 
country folk, I was told, by the name of East 
Down ; ’twas below the wood at the bottom 
of the valley, and early in the day was filled 
with mist like the valley of Bath before the 
battle of Lansdown. “Iwas a strange sight 
as the mist lifted to see on our left the river 
gleaming in the sun, and the squat tower of 
Tichborne Church as peaceful-looking as a 
picture, while straight in front of us was the 
enemy—among them, as I well knew, my 
own kinsfolk.” 

“Had you long to wait ?” asked Hester. 

“The waiting always seems long. The 
battle began with a desperate attack on 
Cheriton wood by Hopton’s men; they cleared 
it, and twas thought they would pursue their 
advantage in that quarter, but they paused, 
and no one knows how the day would have 
gone with us had not a gallant Cavalier, too 
impetuous it seems to obey orders, charged 
with his men down into the valley. Poor 
fellow! he died bravely, but his rash act 
gave us the victory, though for a time they 
that followed to rescue him drove us back. 
Sir William Waller had a narrow escape, 
being at one time shut off from all but three 
of his men. I never saw him look more 
gallant than at that time, charging as he did 
without his headpiece.” 

“Was it then that you saw Dick?” asked 
Clemency. 

“ Nay, ‘twas much later,” he replied. “For 
three hours the struggle was desperate ; the 
Royalists made many gallant charges and 
fought with great courage, but we were able 
to hold the opeving of a narrow lane, down 
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which their troops were forced to come, and 
in the end Sir Arthur Hazelrigg contrived to 
push in his men betwixt the Royalist forces. 
‘Twas just before then that I caught sight of 
my father and Dick in the lane.” 

He broke off for a moment, as though the 
picture came before him with painful clear- 
ness. Clemency raised his hand to her lips 
tenderly. 

“They saw you too,” she said, “and sent 
word home that you fought most gallantly.” 

“TInever came nearer to throwing down 
my sword,” said Joscelyn, with a break in his 
voice, “but, by God’s grace, we each did our 
duty and soon they were forced to retreat, 
and the battle was over. Once in the last 
charge I heard Dick’s voice shouting their 
watchword, which that day was one we often 
use, ‘God and the Cause’; and as they were 
forced to turn my father cried out passion- 
ately to his men: ‘Face them! face them!’ 
But ‘twas of no avail, they were utterly 
wes and fled crying, ‘The kingdom’s 

ost!’” 

“What was your field word that day ?” 
asked Clemency. 

“ Our last one was a prayer—‘ Jesus bless 
us!’ and I never saw the men fight more 
gallantly. I heard one of Hopton’s officers 
swear that the devil was in the Roundheads, 
they were such firemen !” 

There was a silence for a few minutes; 
Clemency looked at her little son and 
wondered whether his father’s suffering would 
be the purchase money paid for his peace and 
safety, or whether he too would be called at 
some later time to take his share in the 
struggle for liberty. How strangely must 
those field words have rung out upon the 
ecld March air! And how well she could 
fancy her husband’s noble face with its stern 
mouth and wistful eyes, as he resolutel 
pressed on in the fight praying for Christ's 
blessing on the right ; praying too, doubtless, 
for the safety of those whom he loved. 

“Was that your last sight of Dick and 
your father ?” she asked. 

“Ves,” he said; “but later on, as you 
knew, I had the good fortune to fall in 
with Robin, the groom, and heard that they 
had ridden off in the direction of Basing. I 
chanced to be sent with some of the men in 
charge of certain prisoners that were severely 
wounded ; Sir William Waller was anxious 
to show all courtesy to Sir Edward Stawall, 
who had fallen into our hands after a most 
desperate attempt to aid Sir Henry Bard, the 
one that I told you charged with such rashness 
against orders. At Alresford we made hasty 
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arrangements for Sir Edward’s comfort. The 
house where he had quartered had, however, 
been burnt down by his own party when 
they left the place, and the whole of Alres- 
ford would have been burnt had not our men 
contrived to put out the fire after four or five 
houses were destroyed. “Iwas then, just as 
I had got the wounded prisoners such aid as 
was possible, that in the smoke and smother 
near the burnt quarter I chanced on Robin, 
who had doffed his red ribbon and hoped to 
get through aur men unheeded and carry 
news of my father’s 
safety to Shortell. 
I had five minutes 
to write and that 
was all.” 

“You think they 
reached Basing in 
safety?” asked 
Hester. 

“Ay; they re- 
treated in good 
order, and we could 
gain no further 
advantage. You 
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this victory may, 
they trust, prove a 


turning-point in the 
war. Before it, as 
my Lord Essex 
said in his Remon- 
strance to the 
Lords the other 
day, ‘There was 
but a step between 
us and death, and 
—what is worse— 
slavery. But now 
the King’s plans are 
wholly upset, and 
‘tis little likely he will again trouble these 
south-eastern counties. If only we be fur- 
nished with an army that, as Sir William 
Waller saith, is not taken to pieces per- 
petually, and is paid with regularity, there 
will soon be an end of our miseries.” 

“Tis scarce to be wondered at that the 
soldiers refuse to go forward when there is 
neither food nor pay,” said Clemency ; “and 
methinks the officers are even worse off.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Joscelyn ; “ did we de- 
pend on our pay we should all of us have 
starved long since. As a captain of horse I 
should get nine guineas a week, but in all 
the time I have served we have had but five 
weeks’ pay ; and two days since I parted with 
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my last sixpence to Major Rigby, who was 
fain to borrow money to pay for the shoeing 
of his horse !” 

Thus in talk over past difficulties, in eager 
plans for a happy future when peace should 
have been won, and in restful enjoyment of 
their present bliss, the time passed on. The 
very knowledge that this bright interval must 
of necessity be brief seemed to heighten its 
value, and in the end they were given a 
longer time together than they had dared to 
hope for. Very happy were their memories 
of the old Bush 
inn ; of its pleasant 
garden, where in 
the sunny, spring 
days Clemency 
took her first walk 
on her husband’s 
arm; of the little 
sheltered arbour 
where together 
they spent so many 
hours; and of the 
bowling-green 
where they watched 
Charlotte carrying 
the baby to and 
fro with Hester in 
attendance, her 
thoughts divided 
between the absent 
lover and the little 
nephew whom she 
almost worshipped. 

Joscelyn was able 
to get a few days’ 
leave at the be 
ginning of May in 
order to escort 
them back to Kat- 
terham ; but before 
quitting Farnham 
he took his child to the old church, where 
at the beginning of the war he had been 
forced to give up his sword to Sir John 
Denham, and had heard his father disown 
him. Brighter days had dawned since then, 
even though the war still raged, and it was 
with thankfulness and hope that they saw 
little Tom christened, naming him after old 
Sir Thomas, and longing for the time when 
the land should be at rest and households no 
more divided. 

The return to Katterham was too much 
shadowed by the near approach of the leave- 
taking to be altogether happy. Yet the de 
light of showing little Tom to Sir Robert and 
to Mrs. Ursula was great, and her husband's 
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infectious high spirits buoyed Clemency up 
until the actual parting came. 

“T shall fight with twice the zeal now that 
I have both wife and child to defend !” said 
Joscelyn as he was about to start. 

But Mrs. Ursula, who was touched and 
amused to find how deftly he had learnt to 
carry little Tom, saw his lip quiver as he 
handed the infant back to Charlotte, and 
turned to them with hasty, almost wordless 
farewelis. 

Charlotte’s tears came down in a shower as 
the young husband and wife went out to the 
door hand in hand ; she begged Mrs. Ursula, 
in whom she had great faith, not to leave her 
mistress alone, but no one dared to intrude 
on those last few moments. 

Clemency, pale as death, could not trust 
herself to speak, could only cling to Joscelyn, 
as, whispering tender words of endearment, 
he caught her in his arms in a last embrace ; 
then, tearing himself away and strangling a 
sob in his throat, he marched across the 
courtyard his head a little more erect than 
usual, his face sad and stern as it had been 
when he made the last charge at Cheriton. 
Clemency watched him as he approached the 
inner gate, and the same deadly fear for his 
safety which had first taught her that sheloved 
returned now with tenfold power and clutched 
at her heart. For a moment the longing to call 
him back, to implore him for her sake not to 
risk his life, was almost irresistible. But her 
eye chanced to fall on the York and Lancaster 
rose-bush twining round the gatepost, the 
first green leaves just unfolding. Thereflashed 
iato her mind a vision of John Hampden’s 
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face on the summer evening long ago when 
she had sung to him, and the thought of the 
dead patriot nerved her heart. Cost what it 
might she would be true to the country, and 
as Joscelyn having mounted Hotspur turned 
to wave a last farewell, her face lighted up 
with a brave, cheering smile which lived on 
in his heart for many a day. 

It was only when she had caught the last 
possible glimpse of her husband that her 
powers utterly failed. Bursting into a pas- 
sion of tears, she fell on Mrs. Ursula’s 
neck, sobbing as though her heart would 
break. 

“Dear child,” said Mrs. Ursula tenderly, 
“take comfort ; he has been spared through 
many campaigns.” 

But Clemency sobbed on with never a 
word of reply. She could not even to loving 
Mrs. Ursula speak of the terrible conviction 
that had gained possession of her—a con- 
viction which had not come to torture her in 
their previous partings—that never again 
should she see her husband ride forth from 
the door. The partings at Gloucester had 
been hard enough to endure, the leave-taking 
at Farnham a grievous strain upon her self- 
control, the farewells spoken on that threshold 
of the Court House had always been very 
bitter, but this time her brain seemed to reel, 
her faith to vanish into despair. For it was 
borne in upon her, in a manner inexplicable 
but wholly convincing, that Joscelyn’s career 
was near its end, and that the call to suffer 
to the uttermost, to yield all for the sake of 
the English people and their liberties, was 
now to be given. 


——_—— > .+e- 


“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.” 
By taz Rev. T. VINCENT TYMMS. 
OHN HENRY NEWMAN is 


more widely known and 
better loved as the author 
of the hymn, “ Lead, kindly 
Light,” than as the leader of 
the Oxford movement or as 
a cardinal of the Roman 
Church. Christians of all communions and 
of every grade of culture feel the charm of 
these musical words, and find in them a lan- 
guage for some of the deepest yearnings of the 
soul. Yet to myriads the hymn is a source 
of painful perplexity. All thoughtful Pro- 
XXXIV—47 


testants have asked: “ How could one who 
thus sought the leading of God’s light come 
at last to a cardinal’s chair? How can we 
harmonize such an appeal to the Father of 
Lights with the writer's sincerity, and at the 
same time with the divine faithfulness ?” 
Roman Catholics, of course, are not troubled 
by any such questions. They say, with exul- 
tation, “ Observe how beautifully this prayer 
has been answered!” It was the plaintive 
cry of a human spirit wandering, as he truly 
felt, far from his “ home,” among wild wastes 
of heretical and self-trustful thought, yet 
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longing for such guidance and peace as 
Anglicanism was unable to afford—such 
peace as he only found after years of uncon- 
scious rebellion by submitting to the Holy 
Mother Church. On the other hand, total 
disbelievers in a prayer-hearing God are not 
at all bewildered by Newman’s subsequent 
history. In their view a man who was 
capable of writing such verses was already on 
the high road to the thick darkness of super- 
stition. They tell us that Newman miserably 
abased himself, and renounced the manly 
duty of self-guidance, while saying “ Pride 
ruled my will.” Their view is that one who 
could resign himself to walk without a deter- 
mined goal or path, and was content to go 
plunging on “o'er crags and seas” without 
looking two steps ahead, was sure to go 
deeper and deeper into darkness ; was just 
the man to follow any fen-fire which might 
raise a sickly light above its native morass ; 
just the man to yield the government of his 
mind to any strong commanding voice which 
challenged his unquestioning obedience, andso 
a most likely individual to sink at last into such 
a bog of superstition as the Romish Church. 

For most of us neither the Agnostic nor 
the Romanist view is satisfactory ; each may 
be allowed to quicken thought and suggest 
inquiry, but the mystery remains. Only the 
great Father of Lights can even now read 
all that was passing through Newman’s soul 
when this lay gushed from his heart, but it 
is possible to clear away some of our per- 
plexity by a closer study of his inner life. 
Such a study will show that when Newman 
wrote “ Lead, kindly Light,” he was not, as 
multitudes suppose, a bewildered thinker 
troubled by the deeper problems of spiritual 
religion, but had already abjured the right of 
private judgment, and was a Romanist in all 
but a few points on which he inconsistently 
continued to hold independent opinions for 
about a dozen years. 

In other ways Newman was unlike the 
imaginary being with whose conflicts and 
contrition many sympathise while thrilled 
with his voicing of their own unutterable 
thoughts. Were it possible to read this hymn 
as the composition of an unknown author some 
sixty years since, we might well imagine that 
this nameless person had spent a gay if not 
riotous youth, and so found by experience the 
vanity of sensuous pleasure, the “ bitterness 
of things too sweet,” the disastrous conse- 
quences of a proud self-rule. We might sup- 
es that, in defiance of the inward monitor, 

e had stiffly claimed and held the right to 
please himself and to lean upon his own 


understanding, until chastening griefs, tem. 
pered by subduing mercies, taught the wig. 
dom of humility and the blessedness of being 
guided through all the rough and lonely 
places of religious thought and moral diff. 
culty into the land of light and uprightness, 
Looking at the date, 1833, we should say, 
“This traveller has long since closed his 
pilgrimage! Guided by the Light he 
earnestly desired he has surely crossed each 
moor and fen, each crag and torrent safely, 
His face was towards the dawn, and without 
doubt the dawn, moving faster than his feet, 
has met him; he has found Peniel, and has 
also seen the smile of ‘angel faces’ in the 
city of the saints.” 

No Christian heart will fail to cherish the 
hope that John Newman has indeed found 
the heavenly goal, but it will help this faith 
if we see what a thick intellectual veil shut 
out the light from Newman’s soul, and how 
all the forces of inward loyalty to truth were 
enlisted on the side of submission to ecclesi- 
astical authority, as the lamp which screens 
and transmits the light of heaven. 

In the year of the great Reform Bill 
Newman’s health broke down under the 
strain of literary labour and controversial 
excitement. Hating Liberalism and all its 
works, political and theological, he fled to 
the South of Europe. The scope of this 
article will not permit a full recital of his 
creed at this time, but the deepest seam of 
sentiment and conviction crops out in the 
verses of this period. Under date ‘“ Oxford, 
Nov. 25, 1832,” he wrote these beautiful but 
strangely superstitious lines on the “Sign of 
the Cross ” :— 

** Whene’er across this sinful flesh of mine 
I draw the Holy Sign, 
All good thoughts stir within me, and renew 
Their slumbering strength divine ; 


Till there springs up a courage higa and true 
To suffer and to do, 


« And who shall say, but hateful spirits around, 
For their brief hour unbound, 
Shudder to see, and wail their vverthrow ? 
While on far heathen ground 
Some lonely Saint hails the fresh odour, though 
Its source he cannot know.” 


A few weeks later, and while on board 
sailing-ship off Cape Ortegal, he wrote his 
poem entitled “Private Judgment,” which is 
an appeal to “ Liberal Christians” to renounce 
that exercise of reason without which, as we 
believe, no man can receive or walk in the 
light of divine truth :— 
“‘ Poor wand’rers, ye are sore distress’ 
To find that path which Christ has bless’d, 
Track’d by His saintly throng ; 
Each claims to trust his own weak will, 


Blind idol! so ye languish still, 
All wranglers and all wrong. 
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“ He saw of old, and met your need, 
Granting you prophets of His creed, 
The throes of fear to swage; , 
They fenced the rich bequest He made, 
And sacred hands have safe convey’d 
Their charge from age to age. 


“ Wand’rers, come home! obey the call! 
A Mother pleads, who ne’er let fall 
One grain of Holy Truth ; 
Warn you and win she shall and must, 
For now she lifts her from the dust, 
To reign as in her youth.” 


It is pathetic, yet to weary thinkers veer- 
ing round towards authority for rest it is 
noteworthy, that when these lines were 
written Newman deemed the Anglican 
Church his mother, and in her name gave 
his touching invitation to “come home.” 
But the most significant point in this preg- 
nant poem is its identification of “ private 
judgment” with “self-will.” In this respect 
it becomes an instructive comment on the 
words “ Pride ruled my will.” In the same 
month, “ Off Ithaca,” he wrote words in 
which, under the phrase “heretic, self-trusting 
guide,” he classed Dr. Arnold of Rugby, with 
all Liberal Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
among the deadliest snares to be avoided by 
a child of God. How sincerely he meant 
and how terribly he obeyed this warning 
may be known by his subsequent actions. 

For many months Newman lingered about 
the Mediterranean coasts and visited the 
towns of Italy. For the most part he avoided 
intimate intercourse with Roman Catholics, 
though he called twice on Cardinal Wiseman 
in Rome. His thoughts were still of England, 
and as news came telling of Liberal measures 
and successes, he declares, “I had fierce 
thoughts against the Liberals,” and again, 
“Tt was the success of the Liberal cause 
which fretted me inwardly. I became fierce 
against its instruments and manifestations. 
A French vessel was at Algiers ; I could not 
even look at the tricolour.” As strength 
returned he became imbued with the thought 
that he had a work to do in England, and 
fretted like an impatient war-horse for the 
battle. While in Rome, he and H. Froude 
commenced to publish a series of verses in 
the British Magazine, and the motto, selected 
from Homer, was the saying of Achilles on 
returning to the war: “ You shall know the 
difference when I am back again.” 

Filled with these feelings he went to Sicily 
and was stricken with fever. His servant 
thought that he was dying, and begged 
for instructions. He gave them, but added : 
“T shall not die, I shall not die, for I 
have not sinned against light, I have not 
sinned against light.” Years afterwards 
he was unable to say what these words 
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meant. Can we be wrong in thinking that 
he had had some doubts about the way 
in which he had shut out questioning 
thoughts from his own mind, just as he had 
once severely closed his brother’s mouth ? 
The words must have been an answer to some 
inward misgivings, and I believe they repre- 
sent an honest verdict that he had done right 
in thus quenching what most of us would 
call the light of God’s great gift of reason in 
his soul. I say an honest verdict—yet it 
was an awful mistake, and became an almost 
final closure of his intellect to any ray which 
was not of the colour favoured by his Church 
authority. 

Before leaving his inn to return home, he 
sat down on his bed and sobbed bitterly. 
When his servant asked what ailed him he 
could only answer, “I havea work todo in 
England.” He had no misgivings about the 
nature and object of that work. He was not 
a knight errant in search of a cause, but the 
sworn knight of Catholicism shaken with an 
awful sense of duty to bring the Anglican 
Church into obedience to a well-defined rule 
of faith and practice. He foresaw great 
sorrows, bewilderments, toils, stumblings, 
and spiritual wounds, but believed himself a 
chosen servant, a predestined champion of 
“the Truth.” Thus enclosed by religious 
certitude as a wall through which no thought 
of doubt should ever be allowed to break, his 
agitation was only caused by a tremulous 
sense of his own weakness and unwisdom as a 
soldier of the Church; and his desire for light 
was only an intense yearning for guidance in 
the practical steps of a course to which he 
stood committed with a devotion that re- 
garded any re-consideration of his funda- 
mental religious principles as a sin of 
rebellion. 

Thus chafing with ardent longing to begin 
his great campaign, Newman was detained in 
Palermo waiting for a vessel. During this 
time he visited the churches and found his 
spirit strangely calmed by an influence which 
proceeded, as he thought, from the presence 
of departed saints :— 

“‘ The Fathers are in dust, yet live to God, 
So says the Truth; as if the motionless clay 


Still held the seeds of life beneath the sod, 
Smouldering and struggling till the judgment-day. 


“ And hence we learn with reverence to esteem 
Of these frail houses, though the grave confines ; 
Sophist may urge his cunning tests,anddeem 
That they are earth; but they are heavenly shrines.” 


In the Straits of Bonifacio his homebound 
ship was becalmed, and there, quietly waiting 
for his work, he wrote “ Lead, kindly Light.” 
That week of stillness on the calm blue sea 
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waiting for power to pass upon his way, was 
a type of the whole season spent abroad. It 
was a time of bodily revival and of mental 
recovery ; a time of review and forecast; a 
time of high thinking, of gathering resolve, 
of concentrating purpose, and of girding on 
the harness for a future war. In that season 
the soul’s energies, deprived of all vent in 
action, sought relief in poetical expression. It 
was one of those periods of luxuriant fancy 
and exalted sentiment which often come to 
gifted natures when a long rest has followed 
undue mental and emotional strain. It was 
a lyrical interlude between the prose chapters 
of a working life. Nearly all the hymns in 
the “ Lyra Apostolica” were written during 
this brief period, and most of them on the 
voyage from Palermo to Marseilles. 

Nothing could more painfully yet vividly 
illustrate Newman’s religious temper and 
convictions of duty than an incident which 
occurred immediately on his arrival in Eng- 
land. While the touching strains of “ Lead, 
kindly Light,” were being written, Francis 
Newman was travelling home from Persia, 
where he had been working as a missionary, 
and whither he hoped ‘to return with new 
colleagues. The two brothers reached their 
native land almost on the same day. These 
two men, each loving the other, met—they 
met twice—and then by John’s act and solely 
on account of religious differences, they 
parted to meet no more for many years. This 
was one of those painful sacrifices of personal 
feeling to which John H. Newman was steel- 
ing his nature when he wrote “ Lead, kindly 
Light!” It was one of those rough crags or 
brawling torrents he had nerved himself to 
cross. It was in unison with that horror of 
contact with heretics we have already noticed 
in his verse and with other lines of the same 
period on “ Apostacy,” in which, addressing 
France as he beheld her shores, he said— 


“* It is not safe to place the mind and heart 
On brink of evil, or its flame to see, 
Lest they’should dizzy, or some taint impart, 
Or to our sin a fascination be. 
And so in silence I will now proclaim 
Hate of thy present self, and scarce will sound thy name.” 


It is, indeed, a sample of the cruel way 
in which conscience may do violence to 
humanity, when the outward light it has 
elected to follow is not the true light which 
shines from Him who made the heart. We 
also know from the pen of Francis Newman 
how terribly it worked to drive him out of 
touch with those who might have exerted a 
moderating influence on his mind.* 


© “ Phases of Faith,” p. 34. 


Within a month of this estrangement, 
Keble preached his sermon on “National 
Apostacy,” and so began the public history 
of the Oxford movement. Of that move. 
ment I cannot now write except as it exhibits 
the cribbed and narrow sense in which New. 
man was a seeker after light. His chosen 
tack was to examine the articles, homilies, 
creeds and rubrics of the Anglican Church to 
see how far they could be made to endure a 
Catholic interpretation. It was a perilous 
task for so agile and subtle an intellect. It 
was a monstrous task for one who was con- 
tending that the Anglican Church was a 
supreme authority in matters of faith and 
practice. Here was a man who hated and 
renounced private judgment, toiling to twist 
and turn the teachings of his teacher into 
harmony with true doctrine as conceived by 
himself! It is not strange that for many 
years, half England suspected him of being 
a Jesuit in disguise, and read with angry dis- 
may his scholastic refinements and word- 
splitting discussions. We can see now that 
all through he was honest, but he has con- 
fessed that he was then in a false position 
without knowing it. Slowly, very slowly, 
his position became plain. But at last, in the 
quiet rectory of Littlemore, it flashed upon 
him, that he was only kept out of the Roman 
Church because as a man possessed of reason 
he rejected Mariolatry, transubstantiation, 
and a few other irrational developments of 
doctrine. It was a humbling discovery. He 
had denounced private judgment, yet he had 
judged Rome! He had disowned Protestant- 
ism, yet he, a fallible child, had presumed to 
protest against what he dared to brand asa 
superstition. There was no new appeal of 
truth to his consciousness as a man_ before 
God. There was no process of rational 
inquiry closed by intelligent conviction 
There was simply an act of submission. He 
had said, thirteen years before, ‘Obey the 
call,” and now he must obey it himself, and 
he obeyed. Up to the moment when Father 
Dominic, the Passionist, laid hands on him a 
a convert, Newman did not believe the whole 
Roman creed. He simply took the new 
articles as a servant receives new orders from 
anew master. His own words are, “I did 
not believe the doctrine till I was a Catholic 
I had no difficulty in believing it as soon 
I believed that the Roman Church was the 
oracle of God.” That such things were difi- 
cult to believe he admitted always. He never 
did believe them in the sense of mentally 
seeing and confessing their truth, but simply 
took them over as dogmas to be held against 
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all the assaults of reason within or from 
without. 

It is pathetic to read this confession from 
a man so gifted with those intellectual 

wers which link us to the Creator, and 
enable us to have true discourse and com- 
merce with each other and with the great 
universe. But the saddest part of the busi- 
ness has yet to be observed. When a man 
enters the Papal communion he is bound by 
her authority not only in intellect but in 
conscience, and must accept, and if needs be 
defend, whatever dogmas her casuists have 
framed if they have also received official 
sanction. Some of these dogmas affect the 
duty of truthfulness : e.g. Father Ligouri, an 
Italian Jesuit, wrote a book which received 
official sanction, and in it he affirms the 
duty of equivocation, even under a judicial 
oath, when a just cause arises. Charles 
Kingsley flung this book at Newman and 
challenged him either to repudiate or endorse 
its teaching. Newman defended the book. 
He said it was ethically sound, although he 
confessed that as an Englishman he did not 
like the Italian’s doctrine and would never 
avail himself of such license. All honour to 
him as an Englishman! But what a pass for 
a Christian teacher to come to when officially 
obliged to defend a doctrine which as a 
ie Englishman he hated! He defended it 

believe with sincere loathing, as, if com- 
manded by the Papal conclave, he would have 
washed a leper’s wounds or cleansed a malig- 
nant cancer. But if some years before one 
had said to him, “John H. Newman, you 
will one day write a defence of Ligouri,” he 
would have answered—“Is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this thing ?” 

t is unspeakably painful to write these 
things of a great leader who has but lately 
passed away. But because he was a man of 
somuch charm and power we need to see 
and faithfully declare, that before he wrote 
“Lead, kindly Light,” he had already done 


for his own mind what Romanists do for 
their cathedrals, when they almost exclude 
the daylight that their own tapers may shine 
with what seems a more religious light. 
His cry was not insincere, but his words did 
not express the thoughts which uninitiated 
minds suppose. The Hearer of Prayer was 
not unfaithful, for He refused no light which 
Newman craved. Therefore the Agnostic, 
who girds at prayer, cannot point his weapon 
with Newman’s Hymn. The Romanist can- 
not urge that a mental condition which was 
already determined was reached as an answer 
to this subsequent plea. The Protestant 
need not be surprised that one whose cry for 
light was the outcome of a passionate hatred 
of private judgment should be allowed to 
drift, through years of unconscious inconsis- 
tency, to the only place where Christians 
who darken reason can find an appropriate 
fiome. The Protestant position is often 
derided as an untenable halting-place betwixt 
the two goals represented by the brothers 
Newman. In reality, it is one which avoids 
the error and inclndes the truth of each. It 
admits, with John, that we need a light from 
heaven, yet it insists, with Francis, that our 
spiritual faculties are to be relied upon as 
capable of discerning spiritual truth. As 
against Francis, it denies that the seeing eye 
of the soul contains the whole truth we need. 
As against John, it denies that we are bound, 
or even free, to welcome any doctrine which 
is not self-commended to our consciousness 
as true, however venerable and august the 
authority by which it is presented. Francis 
virtually bids us be content with an eye; 
John bids us shut that eye and let the Church 
guide us as she will. Our wisdom is to say, 
“Lead, kindly Light,” and then to open wide 
our eyes, assured that in God’s light we shall 
see light, and our path shine more and more 
clearly, over moor and fen, and crag and tor- 
rent, until we come through Death's shadow 
to the Perfect Day. 
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FLODDEN OR BRANXTON? 


By W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A., LL.D. 


“ Another sight had seen that morn ; 
From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn; 
And Flodden had been Bannockburn.” 


fii’ course every leal-hearted Scot 
| wishes that it had been so. But 
it was not so; and events that 
happened nearly four centuries 
ago are beyond the reach of wisti- 


ing, and almost equally outside of the range 
of regrets. The ioss of Flodden was, no 
doubt, a calamity at the time, and its memory 
has been galling to the national pride ever 
since; but it may be doubted whether it 
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seriously affected the current of the national 
history to the same extent, or in the same 
way, as Bannockburn did. Bannockburn 
freed Scotland from the English yoke. 
Flodden did not re-impose that yoke. It 
was not followed by any humiliating treaty. 
The victor did not march to Edinburgh, as 
he might have done, to demand submission, 
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or to require reparation for the damage that 
the Scottish army had done on English 
ground and to English strongholds. He 
marched southward with his victorious army, 
content with having inflicted the severest 
punishment on those who were responsible 
for a wild and wanton inroad. 

Flodden was, in fact, only a larger kind of 
Border skirmish, differing from other Border 
skirmishes chiefly in the number and the 
exceptional value of the lives sacrificed on 
the field. Greatest calamity of all, by rob- 
bing Scotland of its king in the prime of life, 


Etal Castle. 


it exposed the country to the pains and 
penalties of another long minority—of which 
it had had too many already—including the 
rivalries of Albany, Angus, and Arran. These 
trials were the less easily borne, because 
Flodden deprived Scotland at one fell swoop 
of all the ablest and wisest men of that 
generation, with one oy two exceptions. The 
nobles and counsellors who stood around the 
throne of the infant king were young men, 
inexperienced in state-craft, and no match 
for Henry VIII. and his astute and intriguing 
ministers. These, however, were collateral 
effects, and it is only with regard to them that 
Flodden can be regarded as one of the deci- 
sive battles of British history. 

Nevertheless, the memory of Flodden can- 
not be sweet to Scotsmen. They might have 
been excused if they had made a vow to con- 
sign the whole unfortunate business to the 
voiceless custody of oblivion. But they have 


shown no inclination to do so. Indeed, they 
seem to take as much interest in Flodden— 
in the preliminaries and details of the fight, 
and in the site of the battle—as if their 
countrymen had been the victors instead of 
being the vanquished. 

Until about fifty years ago the traditional 
site on the slope of East Flodden Hill—in 
the neighbourhood of the modern farmhouse 
of Blinkbonny, or between that and Mardon, 
a little to the westward—was generally ac- 
cepted without question as the veritable site 
of the conflict. For this view, which seems 
to have been adopted by Scott, a good deal 
may be said. English plans of the battlefield, 
produced in 1610 and 1646, adhere to the 
Mardon and Blinkbonny site, and in some re- 
cent plans the same view is adopted. It isan 
admitted fact, moreover, that the Scottish 
army encamped in the first instance on the 
eastern hill, within sight, and also within 
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convenient travelling distance, of Ford Castle, 
where the Scottish kiag—true to his character 
of “squire of dames ””—spent in the company 
of his charming prisoner, the handsome and 
gay Lady Heron, much precious time, which 
would have been more profitably employed 
in providing for the maintenance of his army 
and in organizing his means of defence. 
There is, on the eastward summit of that 
hill, a space called “the King’s Camp,” which 
undoubtedly marks the position of the Scot- 
tish army from the 5th to the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1513. On the 7th, Surrey, then at Wooler 
Haugh, sent a herald to James to remonstrate 
with him on his having taken up an impreg- 
nable position—“ more like a fortress than a 
camp’ —on the hill, and to invite him to de- 
scend into the plain and meet him on equal 
terms. As James paid no attention to this 
remonstrance, Surrey marched on the follow- 
ing day to Barmore Wood, two miles north- 
east of Ford ; and on the morning of the 9th 
he sent a section of his 
army across the Till at 
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that day could not carry more than two or 
three hundred yards, the Scottish gunners 
would have required to advance four miles 
from their supports, a position in which a 
charge of the English cavalry would very 
speedily have overwhelmed them. Never- 
theless, Surrey’s tactics placed the Scots at a 
disadvantage. It enabled the English army 
to post itself between the Scots and Scotland, 
thereby cutting off their retreat and making 
a battle inevitable. 

All that James did, in order to counteract 
Surrey’s strategy, was to move his camp 
westward. The question is, where did he 
take up his second position? In other words, 
where were the Scots posted when the battle 
began ? 

These topographical difficulties suggested 
to northern antiquaries, both English and 
Scottish, the possibility that tradition had 
erred in placing the site of the battle so far 
to the eastward. Other considerations point 





Twizel Bridge, while the 
main body of his army 
forded the river, some 
say at Heaton, but the 
best authorities say at 
Sandyford, two or three 
miles farther up the 
stream. 

It is generally believed, 
and the view is adopted 
by Scott in ‘‘ Marmion,” 
that King James made a 
fatal blunder in allowing 
the English to cross the 
Till at these points with- 
out challenge. But he 
could not have prevented 
the passage of the Till 
without removing from 
his vantage ground on 
the hill of Flodden into 
the plain. James is sup- 
posed to have made an- 
other mistake in refusing, 
from motives of chivalry, 
to allow his Master of 
Ordnance to fire upon the 
English as they crossed 
Twizel Bridge; but the 
objection is ridiculous. 
Twizel Bridge is four or 
five miles distant from 
Flodden Hill, where the 
Scots were then en- 
camped. As the guns of 
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Branxton Church. 


to the village of Branxton, after which in 
English records the battle is named, as the 
true site of the encounter. 

It was with the view of examining, and if 
possible of settling, this moot point that the 
present writer, w:th a few congenial com- 
panions, undertook last summer a pilgrimage 
to Flodden Hill and the village of Branxton. 
Starting from Berwick-on-Tweed in a wag- 
evap drawn by a pair of sturdy little 

orses on a bright spring morning, we were 
quickly whirled across the quaint and pic- 
turesque old bridge which there spans the 
silver Tweed. Proceeding southward, we have 
fine though distant glimpses of Bamborough 
Castle, Holy Isle, and the Farne Isles. When 
we reach Duddo Tower and Etal Castle we 
find ourselves within the charmed circle of 
the Flodden region, for both of these North- 
umbrian strongholds were destroyed by King 
James in the Border raid which ended so 
disastrously for himself and his country on 
the banks of the “sullen Till.” 

Etal is a typical English village, with its 
double row of thatched cottages, cach with a 
trim garden in front, flanking the broad road- 
way that stretches from the gate of the manor- 
house at the one end to the ruins of the old 
castle at the other. At the west end there 


is the modern school-house, testifying to the 
advance of civilisation, and linking the feudal 
age with the age of school boards and county 
councils. Beyond that we reach the entrance 
to the ruins of Etal Castle, which was at its 
best in the time of Edward III. and his brave 
Queen Philippa, the heroine of Nevil’s Cross. 
The ruins suggest a fine specimen of the 
feudal strongholds of the fourteenth century, 
and from the midst of them we get our first 
glimpse of Flodden Ridge from end to end. 

Our next stoppage is at Ford Castle, which, 
facing the eastern escarpment of Flodden 
Hill, has its own associations with our story. 
Ford is not a ruin. It is a modernised 
medizval mansion, surrounded by beautiful 
gardens and policies. The village of Ford, 
which has sprung up under the shadow of 
the castle, is, like Etal, a model village, but 
of a wholly different character. It is neat, 
trim, cleanly, and plentifully embowered; 
but it is thoroughly modern, being to Etal as 
moonlight is to sunlight, or as an elegant 
mansion is to an antique ruin. 

From Ford we drive westward in the 
direction of Flodden Hill. At Doctor’s Lodge 
we dismount again, in order to make the 
ascent of the hill on foot, sending on the 
carriage to meet us at Blinkbonny or at 
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Branxton. The rustic path, chiefly over 
greensward, passes through an avenue of 
stately trees until it reaches the base of the 
hill, and then our way is upward and on- 
ward. 

We cannot but feel that we are on holy, 
haunted ground—the very ground on which 
the martyr Scots first encamped some days 
before the fatal fight. On the crest of the 
hill, now much curtailed by quarrying opera- 
tions, is “the King’s Camp,” undoubtedly 
marking the first position occupied by the 
Secttish army. Descending the hill on the 
northern side, we find, near the base of it, a 
well or spring within a moss-clad and em- 
bowered rock, which is traditionally called 
“the Well of Sybil Grey.” Carved on the 
stone is the legend— 

“ Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sybil Grey, 
Who built this cross and well.” 
“This cross” no longer exists, though it may 
once have been there. Obviously, however, 


this cannot be the real or even the traditional 
“well” of the story of the battle, for, accord- 
ing to all authorities—Scott included—it 
must have been in the rear of the English 
lines, and not, as this spring must have been, 
within the bounds of the Scottish position. 


Yet this is evidently the spot to which Scott 
refers when he says that— 
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** Yet from out the litte hill 
Oozes the slender springlet still.” 


Greater surprises, however, were in store 
for us. Emerging from the wood, a little to 
the westward of the well, we came to a 
ploughed field stretching southward from the 
hill to the farm-house of Blinkbonny. There 
we had the good fortune to meet a native of 
the district, to all appearance a shepherd, 
with whom we entered into conversation. 
Our friend, for he was extremely friendly 
and communicative, told us with the utmost 
assurance that the ploughed field on which 
we stood was the very site of the battle. He 
described with admirable circumstantiality 
the disposition of the opposing forces. There 
was the position of Lennox and Argyle in 
the right wing of the Scottish army. There 
stood Huntly and Home on the left, with 
Crawford and Montrose, and King James be- 
tween them, and with Earl Bothwell in the 
rear. Opposed to them, just over there, 
were the great divisions of the English army 
—Howard on the right, Stanley on the left, 
and the Lord Admiral and Surrey facing 
James in the midst ; while Dacre’s horse were 
posted in the rear behind the Palinsburn. 

The shepherd’s story was quite consistent, 
and bore all the marks of probability. What 
we had been told might very well have been; 
but was it so in fact ? 


‘ 


Twizel Bridge, over the Till. 
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1.—The Flodden Site. 
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Our confidence was somewhat disturbed 
when we walked a mile or two westward 
toward the village of Branxton. There we 
had the good fortune to meet another local 
worthy, quite as confident and apparently 
quite as well informed as our former friend. 
He assured us that the battle raged around 
that village, or Piper’s Hill to the south-west, 
which was in fact the very centre of the 
conflict. The positions of Huntly and Home, 
of Lennox and Argyle, and of King James 
on the one side, and those of Howard and 
Stanley and Surrey on the other, were again 
pointed out to us with most assured particu- 
larity. 

This conflict of evidence was amusing, and 
the embarrassment it produced was not a 
little curious. The question was, which story 
were we to accept? Which site was the true 
one ? 

It must be admitted, I think, on an im- 
partial review of all the circumstances, that 
the weight of evidence leans decidedly to- 
ward the Branxton site. The fact is not 
without its significance that the English 
chroniclers of the time invariably refer to 
the fight not as the “Battle of Flodden,” 
but as the “Battle of Branxton.” It is so 
called in the “ Gazette of the Bataii,” written 
in French, presumably by Lord Thomas 
Howard, preserved in the Heralds’ College, 
London, and printed at length in Pinker- 
ton. It is so called also in a document en- 
titled “ Articles of Bataill” in the State Paper 


Office. Both Tytler and Hill Burton refer 
to Branxton in connection with the battle 
the former stating that James’s westwand 
movement was made “with the object of 
occupying the eminence on which the village 
of Branxton is built.” These writers, how. 
ever, seem to have inferred that Branxton 
lay to the westward of the English lines, 
which they supposed extended eastward from 
that village to the banks of the Till. 

It has been conjectured that the vanguard 
of the English army, after crossing the Till 
at Twizel Bridge, did not at once march 
southward to Flodden, but proceeded west- 
ward by the highroad toward Cornhill, and 
then turned southward in the direction of 
Branxton, passing the Palinsburn morass on 
its western side. That, however, is a mer 
surmise, and is not supported by any posi. 
tive evidence. 

Of course, the fact that the English dis 
patches and chronicles call the battle after 
Branxton is not conclusive evidence as to 
its site. 

It is no uncommon thing for even a great 
battle to receive different names from the 
opposite sides ; the most familiar instance of 
which is that the French historians generally 
refer to Waterloo as the Battle of Mont Saint 
Jean. This conclusion, however, is confirmed 
by other and more direct evidence. To begin 
with, there is the historical fact that, before 
tne battle, the Scottish army moved west 
ward from East Flodden Hill, on which w- 
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doubtediy it was first encamped. The point 
to be settled is, How far westward ? 

It will be conceded, I suppose, that the 
best evidence of the site of a battle is the 
finding of relics of the strife on the ground 
and in the soil. Now evidence of that kind 
is net wanting ; in the case of Branxton it is 
indeed abundant. In the first place, a pit 
filled with human bones was found in 1818 a 
little to the south-west of Branxton village, 
while nothing of that kind has been found in 
the Blinkbonny fields. That seems to me to 
be a very strong piece of evidence, and it is 
not unsupported. 

For, in the second place, several skulls and 
a number of human bones were unearthed 
some years ago under the path to the door 
of Branxton Church, when that path was 
being repaired and widened. 

In the third place, several cannon-balls 
have been found in the neighbourhood of 
Branxton, while none have been found near 
Blinkbonny. A leaden ball, weighing 134 lbs., 
was dug up a few years since near the source 
of the Palinsburn, where at the date of the 
battle there is known to have been a morass. 
The place referred to is north-west of Branx- 
ton, and not far from the present Palinsburn 
House. The morass is an important fact, 
because the heavy ball would readily sink 
into it, and would remain there undisturbed 
until drainage and cultivation reclaimed the 
land. More recently, another leaden ball was 
turned up near to the pit of bones mentioned 
above. A third cannon-ball, but this time of 
iron, was found embedded in the soil nearly 
opposite Branxton Church. 

These facts may be held to settle the 
matter. In modern warfare a cannon-ball 
found a mile or more from the centre of 
action might not count for much, but the 
“war-crakys” of the sixteenth century did 
not carry quite as far as the field-pieces of 
the present day. It is conceivable, of course, 
that the tide of battle might have rolled west- 
ward from the Blinkbonny or Mardon site, 
supposing it to have begun there; but it is 
surely much more probable that the brunt of 
the strife occurred where alone the relics of 
it have been found. 

There is good reason to believe that most 
of these cannon-balls were fired from the 
Scottish guns. The ground in which they 
were found must have been within the Eng- 
lish lines. We know that the Scots were 
much stronger than the English in artillery. 
“The Gazette of the Batail” mentions the 


fact that on the morning of September 10th 
the English found and captured seventeen 
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Scottish guns on Branxton Hill, seven of 
which, called the “Seven Sisters,” are spe- 
cially noted as longer, larger, and more highly 
finished than any in the arsenal of the Eng- 
lish king. That the Scots did not make 
better use of their superiority in this parti- 
cular was probably due to the fact that 
Robert Borthwick, the Scottish captain of 
artillery, was slain at the beginning of the 
battle. 

There is an eminence at the western end 
of Flodden Hill to which tradition has given 
the name of “King’s Chair Hill,” and this 
may probably mark the position of James 
immediately before the battle. 

Tradition has identified well-known spots 
in the neighbourhood as the sites of leading 
incidents in the fight. But, curiously enough, 
they are connected with the romantic rather 
than with the historical features of the fate- 
ful day. For example, the visitor will be 
told that the rounded eminence in the rear 
of the English lines is “ Marmion’s Hill”— 
the supposed scene of his death. Hard by, 
on the road, he will be shown the tradi- 
tional “Sybil’s Well.” The streamlet cross- 
ing the road is the runnel from which Lady 
Clare, seeking “the cup of blessed water” 
for the dying baron, shrank back in abhor- 
rence— 

** For oozing from the mountain’s side, 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue.” 

Thus tradition, topography, and antiquities 
all seem to point to the Branxton site as the 
true site of the battle.* 

Having ascended to a point of vantage on 
the slope of Branxton Hill, we fight the 
battle o’er again, and trace the features of 
the eventful day. 

From the base of the hill there stretches 
northward a wide undulating plain. On our 
right is the winding course of the “sullen 
Till,” beyond which we catch a glimpse of 
Ford Castle through the trees, and beyond it, 
to the north-east, the edge of Barmore Wood. 
Two or three miles to the west of the wood 
we may see the ruins of Twizel Castle, im- 
mediately below which is Twizel Bridge, by 
which the bulk of the English army crossed 
the Till. 

Below us, not a mile distant, is the village 
of Branxton, which formed the centre of the 
English position, occupied by the divisions 
of the Earl of Surrey and the Lord Admiral. 

® Those who wish to pursue this interesting subject further, 
and to examine its details, could not do better than consult the 

of 
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Norham Village. 


On their right they have the division of Sir 
Edmund Howard, west of Piper's Hill; and 
on the extreme left that of Lord Stanley, 
resting on the farmhouse of Blinkbonny, 
or where that house now stands. In their 
rear is the streamlet of Palinsburn, beyond 
which is stationed Lord Dacre’s squadron of 
horse. 

The Scottish army is drawn up on the 
slope of the hill immediately below us. There, 
in the centre, the divisions of King James, 
and Crawford, and Montrose face those of 
Surrey and the Lord Admiral. On the left, 
Huntly and Home face Howard ; and on the 
right the Highlanders of Lennox and Argyle 
are opposed to Stanley, while in rear of the 
centre is drawn up Earl Bothwell’s body of 
reserves. 

The battle begins about four o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 9th of September. The 
Scots, as is their custom, fire their tents and 
the refuse of their camp, in the hope of con- 
cealing their advance, which is made in op- 
pressive silence ; but the strong westerly 
wind clears the air before the attack begins. 
Now the Scots realise their fatal blunder in 
having allowed the enemy to occupy the plain 
between them and their country. Their 
retreat is now cut off. They have no sup- 
plies, except what they can obtain in the 
enemy’s country. They must fight their 
way back to Scotland, or perish where they 
stand. 


They begin with a cannonade, but it proves 


harmless, for the guns fire over the heads 
the English. The English guns are bette 
managed and do serious damage. Very som 
the din of battle fills the plain. The fins 
critical onset is that between Huntly ani 
Home on the Scottish left and Sir Ht 
mund Howard. Here the Scots overpower 
the English and throw them into disorder. 
Howard’s standard is taken, and he himseli 
is thrown on the ground. He would without 
doubt have been slain, if the Bastard o 
Heron, at the head of a band of outlaws, had 
not opportunely come to the rescue. Never 
theless Huntly continues to drive the English 
before him, until Dacre’s cavalry gallop to 
their assistance, and then the Scots are hell 
in check. 

At the same time, the second divisiond 
the English, under the Lord Admiral, sue 
cessfully engages and routes Crawford anl 
Montrose, both of whom are slain. Thus th 
King’s left is completely exposed. 

On the right, the Highlanders are so galled 
by Stanley’s archers, that in desperation 
they rush pell-mell down the hill into the 
plain, where they are so steadily attacked i 
front and flank by the English bill-men, that 
they break and flee, leaving the plain coverel 
with their wounded and their dead, 
throwing the reserves into dire confusion. 

In the meantime, the Scottish centre undet 
King James, comprising the flower of his 
army—many nobles and gentry clad @ 
armour, on which the English arrows 
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little impression—successfully engages Lord 
Surrey. The English centre is thrown into 
confusion. Bothwell’s reserves advance in 
support of the King, and his triumph seems 
assured, when Stanley and the Lord Admiral, 
each of whom has vanquished his opponents, 
close upon King James—the one on the 
flank, and the other on the rear—and hold 
him at bay. The position of the Scottish 
centre is now most critical, for it is sur- 
rounded with an overwhelming mass of men- 
atarms. But the Scots bear themselves with 
undaunted valour. They form a triple ring 
of spears around their King—noble and 
gentle, yeoman and peasant—withstanding 
the terrible shock, and filling every gap as 
soon as it is made. Again and again the 
horse of Lord Dacre hurl themselves on the 
impenetrable fence of spears, and again and 
again they are driven back. The gloomy 
shades of evening find the circle still un- 
broken ; but the King lies low in the midst 
of it, pierced with two arrows, and his skull 
gashed with a fatal bill-wound. 

The battle is over. The Scots leave ten 


thousand dead on the field, including, besides 
the King, two bishops, two abbots, twelve 
earls, thirteen lords, five eldest sons of nobles, 
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and an unknown number of gentlemen. Not 
only are “the Flowers of the Forest a’ wede 
awa’,” but there is scarcely a family of note 
in Scotland which does not mourn a husband 
or father, a son or brother, or lover, left 
stiff and stark under the stars on Branxton 
Field. 

Our homeward drive down the south bank 
of the Tweed, over Twizel Bridge—one of the 
finest examples of English Gothic—through 
Norham—a unique example of a Northum- 
brian village, with its ancient church, its 
typical cross, and its rows of trim cottages— 
was charming. Norham Castle, outside of 
the village, overlooking a characteristic bend 
or “wheel” of the Tweed, is a splendid spe- 
cimen of a feudal stronghold. The time, 
the place, and the surroundings, recalled 
Scott’s lines :— 


* Day set on Norham’s castled steep, 
And Twecd's fair river broad and deep, 
And Cheviot’s mountains lone.”’ 


They were all there—the silver river, the 
ancient castle, the azure mountains—bathed 
in the sunset’s glow, and in the scarcely less 
charming glamour of feudal memories and 
romantic legend. 
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MONG the enchanted mo- 

ments of life,” writes a 

well-known astronomer, 

“there are few occasions 

which bring us a satisfac- 

tion more complete, an 

emotion more lofty, than 

the observation of the aspects of the planet 
Mars on a clear summer evening. It is 
to be regretted that so small a number of 
us have experienced the impression. To see 
before one a world—another world—with its 
continents, its seas, its coast-lines; its gulfs, 
capes, isles, estuaries ; its snows of dazzling 
whiteness, its golden lands, its gloomy 
waters ; there, at the end of one’s telescope, 
revolving slowly and giving night and day 
to its various countries, changing winter into 
spring and spring into summer, presenting 
to human eyes a miniature of the Earth in 
space—surely that is a spectacle which trans- 


ports us into the presence of the great 
mystery, the mystery of life universal and 
everlasting. The Earth becomes a province 
of the Universe, and we have a feeling, a 
presentimént of unknown kindred in the 
other fatherlands of Infinitude.” 

Closing, as they do, an elaborate and volu- 
minous study of “the red planet,” these 
glowing sentences of M. Flammarion cannot 
be regarded as a mere outburst of poetic 
sentiment ; they are the grave conclusion 
derived by a man of science from the accu- 
mulated research of two and a half centu- 
ries.* M. Flammarion, indeed, has always 
supported the speculation that there are 
other worlds than our own ; and it is interest- 
ing to know that after passing in review the 
observations, deductions, and speculations of 

* “La Planéte Mars et ses Conditions d’Habitabilité.” Syn- 
thése Générale de toutes les Observations. Illustré de 580 


dessins téléscopiques et 23 cartes. Par Camille Flammarion. 
Paris: Gauthier-Villars et Fils. 
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been named after the 
»| planetary ged of war 
The earliest recorded 
astronomical obseryg. 
tion of Mars is mep- 
tioned in Ptolemy’s 
“ Almagest ” as having 
occurred on the morn. 
ing of the 17th January, 
B.C. 272. From that 
date onward many an 
earnest and curious 
scrutiny was concen- ' 
trated on. the ruddy 
disc, till the day Co. 
pernicus declared that 
probably, in the remote 
future, some ingenious 
person would invent 
instruments by the aid 
of which it would be 
possible to verify the 
phases of the planet, 
and thereby demon. 
strate that like the 
Earth itself it shone 
solely by reflected light, 

Little more than half 
a century later Galileo 
was gazing through the 
first star-glass on lumi- 
naries undreamed of, 
and at the close of 1610 
he had all but attained 
the certainty that Mars 








Part of a Map of Mars. 


some two hundred astronomers, he finds 
himself justified not only in speaking of a 
“new world sufficiently like our own to 
awaken our sympathies,” but in anticipating 
still more marvellous results in the future of 
science—“ Who will even go so far as to 
declare that the humanity of Mars and ter- 
restrial man shall not one day enter into 
communication with each other ?” 

These extreme views do not appear to 
be countenanced by English astronomers, 
but whether they be warrantable or other- 
wise, there can be no question whatever as 
to the value of the work in which they find 
expression. 

From the most remote antiquity the ruddy 
light of Mars appears to have excited specu- 
lation in the human mind, and we learn from 
the cuneiform inscriptions discovered at 
Nineveh that as early as 2,000 years before 
Christ the third day of the week had already 


was subject to phases— 
that the shining orb he 
beheld was not per 
fectly round. Galileo's telescope had a four- 
fold magnifying power—that is, it reduced 
the distance of the planet by one-half—and 
it presented the globe as of the size of a pea 
at the distance of over twenty feet. 
Considerable progress was made in én 
larging and perfecting the new invention, 
and in 1636 the learned Neapolitan, Fontana, 
produced the first sketch of Mars. M. Flam- 
marion begins his synthetical review with the 
work of Fontana, and carries it down to the 
close of 1892. The enormous advances 
achieved in physical astronomy are strikingly 
indicated by the fact that of the three divi 
sions into which this long period falls, the 
first extends from 1636 to 1830, while the 
second comprises little over forty years— 
1830—77, and the third extends only from 
1877 to 1892. : 
In the first period the knowledge acquired 
is confined to the volume, mass, and density 
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of the planet, the value of gravitation at its 
surface, the inclination of its axis, the length 
of the day and night, the year, the seasons. 
The white solar spots and their variations in 
summer and winter suggest the presence of 
snow like our own, and the observers are led 
to the conclusion that the dark regions may 
be seas, while the ruddy and yellow are land 
areas. The atmosphere is rather suspected 
than studied. 

In the second period we have the first 
geographical maps of Mars. The reported 

resence of snow is confirmed by the regular 
dissolution of the polar spots under the action 
of the solar rays. The existence of water is 
recognised as the only admissible explanation 
of the dark regions on the disc of the planet ; 
it is noted that the outlines of these tracts 
are liable to variations, and the gulfs and 
estuaries of the great rivers are delineated in 
ample detail. The atmosphere is analysed, 
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and the spectroscope reveals the presence of 
aqueous vapour. It is established that the 
ruddy colour of the planet is not attributable 
to the atmosphere, seeing that the colour, 
which is most marked at the centre where 
the atmosphere is thinnest, is least distinct 
at the circumference where it is densest. 
The temperature, it is found, depends chiefly, 
not on the distance from the sun, but on the 
character of the atmosphere and the vapours 
of which it is composed. Finally, the vital 
conditions on the surface of Mars are regarded 
as not essentially different from those of our 
own planet. 

Such, broadly indicated, was the state of 
our knowledge less than twenty years ago, 
and the details and illustrations of the 


various observations reproduced by M. Flam- 
marion are of singular interest. 

Before turning to the summary of results 
derived from the extraordinarily fruitful 


Comparative Sizes of Earth, Mars, Mercury, and the Moon. 


researches of the last fifteen years, let us 
briefly glance at the ruddy world which so 
remarkably resembles our own. 

Imagine a brilliant globe—double the dia- 
meter of the moon and a little more than 
half the diameter of our own Earth—speeding 
through space in an orbit so elliptical that 
the distance of the planet from the sun varies 
from 127 millions to 153 millions of miles. 
This great revolution is accomplished in 
about two years. As the planet revolves it 
turns on its axis, producing day and night 
for its continents and seas, exactly as the 
Earth does, except that the rotation occupies 


24 hours 37 minutes. Similarly, too, as it 
proceeds on its course it undergoes the 
changes of the seasons—in the northern 
hemisphere (at present) a spring and summer 
of 372 days and an autumn and winter of 
296 ; in the southern a spring and summer of 
296 days and an autumn and winter of 372. 

The orbit of the Earth lies between that of 
Mars and the sun, and as the Earth makes its 
round it happens that on an average of every 
780 days sun, Earth and Mars stand in line. 
It is on these occasions, when Mars is “in 
opposition,” that the planet is most favour- 
ably placed for observation. Once every 
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Apparent dimensions of Mars at its mean and extreme distances. 


At the greatest distance Mars, being on the other side 


of the sun, is invisible. 


15—17 years, however, “opposition” occurs 
when Mars is at its nearest to the sun—in 
perihelion, and then the planet appears in its 


greatest magnitude and splendour. The dif- 
ference this approximation makes to the 
astronomer may be realised from the fact 
that while in perihelic oppositions the dis- 
tance between the Earth and Mars may be 
reduced to 35 millions of miles, the distance 
in aphelic oppositions is never less than 61 
millions. Double the distance of a Juminary 
and you diminish it to a quarter of its visible 
area, 

Let us turn one of the great telescopes on 
this brilliant orb. The ruddy lustre resolves 
itself into a curiously coloured surface. We 
have the first glimpse of the geography of 
Mars. A tract of dazzling whiteness caps 
the pole, and little glittering flecks and 
isolated patches of a similar brightness indi- 
cate the presence of snow on island peaks 
and the summits of mountain ranges. Here 
we have irregular regions of brick-red, orange, 
yellow ; here again expansions and mazy pro- 
cesses of iron-grey tinged with green, which 
deepens into black and shades away into ashy 
grey. No part of the spectacle, however, is 
absolutely sharp and rigid. There is a con- 
stant change of tone, a perpetual play of 
light and atmosphere, a succession of weather- 
changes similar to, if less intense and expan- 
sive than, those experienced in our own skies. 

Is it not a strange thing to reflect on, that 


we know that on such or such a day on Mars, 
in such or such latitude and longitude—the 
Lake of the Sun, say, or the Region of Isis— 
there was cloudy weather in the forenoon, that 
it broke in rain or cleared up about mid-day, 
and that it was fine and pleasant till far on 
in the afternoon? If there be inhabitants in 
Mars, who knows what tragic event in their 
history may have taken place on that day! 
Or reverse the conditions, who can tell what 
unsuspected eyes may have watched our 
Earth eighteen centuries ago, and have ob- 
served the singular circumstance that ona 
certain date there was an inexplicable dark- 
ness “over all the earth from about the sixth 
until the ninth hour”? One understands the 
delight of the geologist as he gazes on a frag: 
ment of green shale pitted with the drops of 
a shower which fell when our coal was yeta 
forest tree, and notes that the rain must have 
driven from this or that quarter; but how 
insignificant is such an incident compared 
with the possibilities presented by Mars! 
Before we turn away from the mystery of 
this little-known world, let us endeavour to 
see at least one of its diminutive moons 
Surely in the record of astronomy it is one 
of the most curious and interesting details 
that though the satellites of Mars were fore- 
told by Kepler, and jocosely described by 
Swift in his “Gulliver” and Voltaire in his 
“ Micromégas,” it was not till August, 1877, 
that—thanks to the insistence of his wife— 
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they were first sighted by Professor Asaph 
Hall at Washington. 

Deimos, the larger and more remote of the 
two satellites—its distance from the planet 
is 12,500 miles—measures only about seven 
miles in diameter. The diameter of Phobos 
—which is only 3,760 miles away—is set 
down at six miles. Is it not veritably incon- 
ceivable that these two luminous points, 
which, as M. Flammarion remarks, scarcely 
exceed in breadth the diameter of Paris, 
should be visible at a distance of from fifteen 
to twenty millions of leagues ? 

What spectacle would these satellites, 
Flight and Terror, present to a spectator on 
Mars? Even in the zenith Deimos would 
only show a dise equal to about a fifth of 
that of our full moon, while, according to 
the varying distance of Mars from the sun, 
the brightness of the satellite would vary 
from z+ to «+s of that which we receive 
from our moon. Phobos would appear thrice 
as large, and its lustre would range from 3; 
to #, of the intensity of our moonlight. 

But let us watch them as they traverse the 
heavens of Mars. The outer satellite com- 
pletes the circuit of the planet in 30 hours 
18 minutes ; but as Mars itself turns on its 
axis in 24 hours 37 minutes, it outspeeds its 
dependent, and the motion of the latter ap- 
pears to be reversed. Instead of appearing to 
travel from west to east, as it actually does, 
Deimos seems to be slowly moving from east 
to west. On the other hand, Phobos, which 
really completes its revolution in 7 heurs 
39 minutes, appears to take 11 hours—the 
difference between its own speed and that of 
the planet which is turning on its axis in 
the same direction. This diminutive moon, 
Phobos, is the solitary instance in the solar 
system of a satellite outstripping its primary 
in speed, and it has been regarded as a sur- 
vival of an indefinitely remote past. “ It 
seems probable that its extreme smallness 
has preserved it as an enduring testimony of 
the primitive period of the rotation of Mars 
on its axis.” 

Singularly enough, the satellites do not 
share in the striking colouration of their pri- 
mary. Sparkling as they are with an almost 
stellar brilliancy, Flight (Deimos) is bluish 
and Terror almost white—colours appropriate 
tnough in association with the glare of 

* sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws.” 
What may be the significance of this diver- 
sity of hue we must leave to the ingenuity of 
the astronomers who are not yet quite satis- 
fied as to the cause of the ruddy light of Mars. 
XXXIV—43 


Before quitting these little moons, it may 
be interesting to glance from their surface 
towards the parent planet. The spectacle is 
one of amazing grandeur. Overhead, as seen 
from the nearer satellite, the great orb of 
Mars fills nearly a quarter of the whole 
heavens, Its glowing surface measures 6,400 
times that of the full moon, and the splendour 
it rains down is 2,500 times as brilliant as 
moonlight. Observed from Deimos—12,500 
miles away—Mars, one thousand times as 
large as our full moon, occupies one-eleventh 
of the visible sky, and sheds the radiance of 
four hundred moons. 

To attempt a complete survey of the work 
of the last fifteen years would far exceed the 
space available here. In M. Flammarion’s 


volume the details occupy about 240 pages. 
We must be content with a summary of the 
more interesting conclusions. 


Mars through the telescope. 
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Mars and one of the Satellites, 


In reviewing these results it must be borne 
in mind that, for the observation of the most 
difficult and the most attractive details of 
Mars, a certain propinquity to the Earth is 
an essential condition, which is only realised 
at intervals of about twenty-one months, and 
that even then the favourable period extends 
over no more than three or four months. To 
follow the planet in all the possible inclina- 
tions of its axis and in all its seasons requires 
a eyele of seven to eight consecutive opposi- 
tions, and such a cycle cannot on an average 
be completed in less than sixteen years. To 
these hindrances must be added the more 
serious and more frequent obstacles caused 
by our own atmosphere ; sometimes for whole 
months it is impossible to obtain a single 
satisfactory observation. 

One of the first conclusions that we shall 
note is, that the colour of. the planet—the 
ruddy-yellow of ripe corn—is attributed not 
to the soil or. to the atmosphere, but to 
the vegetation. Long ago Whewell demon- 
strated how if our year were lengthened by 
but.one month the functions of plants would 
be entirely deranged, and how an increase or 
decrease of gravity would seriously endanger 
and possibly even destroy fertility. . The 
whole mass of the earth, from-pole to pole 
and from circumference to centre, is employed 
in keeping a snowdrop in the position suited 
to the promotion .of: its vegetable health.” 
With a growing-season of. 370 days and.a 
power -of. gravity so inferior to that of. the 
Earth,* it is not strange that the vegetation on 
Mars should be materially different from our 
own, : Indeed, it would be much more strange 
if it were shown that the vegetation-on both 
planets was similar.. From the: fact, too, 
that the amount.of, heat on, Mars depends 


* An object on the surface of Mars would be °376 of its 
terrestrial weight. . ; us 


chiefly on the gases of which the atmosphere 
is composed, a colour unlike that of our 
woods and fields might well be anticipated. 
At the same time, as M. Flammarion sug- 
gestively observes, there was a period in the 
many-centuried story of our own globe—in 
the age of the lycopods—when the predomi- 
nant hue of our flora was not green but a 
ruddy-yellow ‘“ quite Martian in character.” 

he atmosphere of Mars is lighter and 
generally purer than our own. Clouds are 
rare. It is not easy to realise all that is in- 
volved in those simple words, and indeed so 
much is involved that the reader would do 
well to turn to the volume itself for a full 
account of the consequences that spring 
out of decreased density. of atmosphere 
and comparative absence of clouds. Water, 
it appears, must be subjected to conditions 
very different from those with which we 
are familiar, otherwise we should haye in 
Mars a frozen orb, which is manifestly not 


the case. Whether the dark tracts on its . 


surface be or be not water as we understand 
that element, their incessant variations and 
their fluent contours constitute them an 
equivalent. tv our seas, while the presence of 
watery vapour in the atmosphere goes far to 
establish their identity. Beyond the polar 
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The Seasons in Mars. 


snows, which are very extensive in winter 
and which are greatly reduced in summer, 
there appears to be in certain high continental 
and insular regions a frequent prevalence of 
snow or dense hoar-frost. 

Although Mars receives less than half the 
solar light and heat that fall on our globe, it 
seems to be not improbable that in virtue of 
the gases in the atmosphere the average 
temperature may even be higher than it is 
on the Earth. In any case there appears to 
be no reason to doubt that the functions of 
the atmosphere are not identical in their 
operation when compared with terrestrial 
experience, seeing that the metecrological 
effects produced there in such different con- 
ditions are so closely analogous to those 
observable here. It is pointed out, indeed, 
that a higher proportion of aqueous vapour 
would alone suffice to provide the necessary 
compensation, and that a like result might 
also be obtained by the presence in sufficient 
quantity of sulphuric, formic, or acetic ether, 
amyline, chloroform, or bisulphide of carbon. 

In this connection it may be worth while 
to mention a remarkable phenomenon ob- 
served in the snow-zone of Mars in 1845, by 
Professor Mitchell at the Cincinnati Observa- 
tory. The late Mr. Proctor in quoting the 
same observation remarked that an ice-mass 
as large as Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla 
would not be separately discernible from the 
distance of Mars; and though the complete 
destruction of such a mass by collision or 
downfall would be a stupendous terrestrial 
catastrophe, it would be quite imperceptible 
at such a distance. On the night of July 12 
Professor Mitchell found that the bright 
polar patch presented an appearance never 
exhibited at any preceding or succeeding 
observation. In the very centre of the white 
surface was a dark spot—yery dark and 
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sharply defined—which retained its position 
during several hours and was distinctly seen 
by two friends who passed the night with 
the professor. On the following evening no 
trace of a “dark spot” was to be seen, and 
it has never since been visible. What else, 
it is asked, could this possibly be but a 
colossal—indeed, a semi-continental—ice-slip, 
which left the rocky earth of the polar region 
black and bare among the encircling snow ? 
This “ dark spot” represented an accumula- 
tion of snow and glacier huger than a moun- 
tain-chain, vast as an empire. Is it possible 
to conceive such a débicle without almost 
feeling the planet set swinging and shudder- 
ing on its axis? But in the presence of a 
catastrophe so immeasurably more enormous 
than anything in human experience, one is 
forced back to seek an explanation which shall 
reduce the phenomenon to more intelligible 
proportions. Ifthe water and the atmosphere 
of Mars are so different from our own, why 
may not the ice and snow share in a similar 
diversity ? Is it certain that the ice-caps of 
the planet attain the magnitude of our arctic 
and antarctic regions of snow and glacier ? Is 
it absurd to suppose that an extensive down- 
fall of Martian rain on a comparatively thin 
layer of Martian snow sufficed to lay bare for 
a few hours the area represented by .the 
“dark spot” deseried by Professor Mitchell ? 
With our actual knowledge of Mars it seems 
not unreasonable to entertain some such 
method of accounting for the phenomenon, 
rather than credit a catastrophe which would 
require a force of marvellous intensity for its 
accomplishment. 

Returning to M. Flammarion’s generalisa- 
tions, we find that Mars enjoys a medium 
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temperature, and that the climates and sea- 
sons, despite the duration of the latter, are 
very similar to our own. The surface is 
almost equally apportioned in land and water, 
and the habitable area appears to be five or 
six times that of Europe. When it is con- 
sidered how easily man adapts himself to 
tropical or arctic climates here, observes the 
French astronomer, the vital conditions of 
Mars do not seem to diverge so widely from 
terrestrial conditions as to render it impos- 
-sible that living species little different from 
-our own should find their abode there. 

To the older features of the planet more 
‘or less recent telescopic observation has 
added a singular network of single and 
double straight lines extending from one sea 
to another, which have received the name of 
“canals.” The meaning of them is still 
shrouded in mystery. There is nothing 
equivalent to them in our own world. A 
glance at the hemisphere of Mars will show 
how important a part they must be credited 
with playing in the economy of the planet. 
It is surmised that these canals, which are 
occasionally over 70 miles wide and as many 


as 3,000 in length, may be due to superficial 
cleavage produced by geological forces. 
With absolute gravity M. Flammarion sug- 
gests that they may represent the labours of 
the inhabitants in the rectification of ancient 
river-beds, with a view to a general distri- 
bution of the water over the surface of the 
continents. 

But our author enjoys the unhesitating cou- 
rage of his opinions. Though there must exist 
essential genctic differences between Mars 
and our Earth, he says it is possible that this 
other world may be inhabited by a human 
species analogous to our own—lighter doubt- 
less, more ancient, possibly much more ad- 
vanced in the stage of evolution. The planet 
itself is more antique ; its interior fires must 
have burnt out ages ago, and, notwithstand- 
ing its early type of vegetation (so far as 
colour at least is concerned), its shallow seas 
and abraded mountain-chains and low-level 
continents indicate a protracted history. 

In regard to the organic forms of the 
“humans,” as in regard to those of the ant 
mals, plants, or other beings which may people 
the planet, we possess no elements for the 
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formation of any conjecture which shall be 
at once plausible and scientific, but the actual 
occupancy of Mars by a race superior to our 
own is very probable. 

In opposition to this opinion we need only 
quote the pregnant remark of Sir Robert 
Ball :-— 


“Speculations have also been made as to the 
possibility of there being intelligent inhabitants on 
this planet, and Ido not see how anyone can deny 
the possibility, at all events, of such a notion. I 
would suggest, however, that as our earth has only 
been tenanted by intelligent beings for an extremely 
brief part of its entire history, say, for example, 
for about one-thousandth part of the entire number 
of years during which our globe has had an inde- 
pendent existence, so we may fairly conjecture that 
the occupancy of any other world by intelligent 
beings might be only a very minute fraction in the 
span of the planet’s history. It would, therefore, 
be highly improbable, to say the least of it, that in 
two worlds, so profoundly different in many respects 
as are this earth and Mars, the periods of occupancy 
by intelligent beings should happen to be contem- 


poraneous. I should therefore judge that, though 
there may once have been, or though there may yet 
be, intelligent life on Mars, the laws of probability 
would seem against the supposition that there is 
such life there at this moment.” 


Reasoning from analogy, however, if such 
reasoning be admissible at all, one would 
come to the conclusion that as Mars is older 
than the Earth we cannot look to the future 
for intelligent life in Mars ; and that if no in- 
telligent beings exist there at present, it is 
because the race which once peopled it has 
completed the cycles of its evolution and has 
passed away. On that supposition we see 
in Mars a forecast of the consummation 
which our own globe may be expected to 
reach in some yet distant 20n—an abandoned 
world of shallow waters and continents 
levelled down, a world which looks like a 
half-way house between our Earth and the 
dead desolation of the moon. 
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The Compendions Snail. 


GIOETS are, of course, disrespectful 
4 to the snail ; 





* The thing that crawls, * 
Most noxious o’er a dungeon’s walls.” 


It is reproached for being “slow” and 
“slimy.” It is the “dull” snail “with 
foundered pace,” which affords a simile for 
all things that move without haste, from 
“ Hyperborean” nights to schoolboys “ creep- 
ing to school.” Yet Davenant is not alto- 
gether absurd when he takes the other side, 
and writes— 


“* So runs the nimble snail in slimy track, 
Hastening, with all his tenement on back,” 


for when we compute the creature’s pace 
we ought, in fairness, to weigh its burden 
too. Eagles would not fly so swiftly if they 
had their eyries on their backs, nor swallows 
“outstrip the wind,” if carrying their nests 
of mud. 

Besides, deliberation in movement is not 
necessarily sloth, for as an ancient of wisdom 
has said, it is easier to run a mile behind a 
hare than walk one behind a snail. There 
is a prodigious conscientiousness about the 
creatures, for, like the fakirs, they measure 
every yard they walk with their bodies. 


When a Yogi says he has travelled ten 
miles, he means that he has gone over the 
whole distance, using himself as a six-foot 
rule, lying down upon and coming in bodily 
contact with every yard of ground. They 
may be seen on their journeys going, some, 
as ordinary caterpillars do, crawling flat, 
others, like the “looper” caterpillar, throw- 
ing themselves forward on their open palms 
and bringing the feet up to them, “loop- 
ing” their bodies at each stride. 

So it is with the snail. He neither hops 
nor skips, but takes everything exactly as it 
comes, without evasion or compromise. He 
studies the ground he traverses, preferring to 
be the master of a limited subject rather than 
have a mere skip-jack acquaintance with 
many. Look at the tortoise. He, too, carries. 
his roof on his back, and what a responsi- 
bility seems to weigh upon him ; how care- 
fully and delicately he goes! If he pranced 
about he would be absurd ; as it is, his 
gravity has earned for the tortoise the respect 
of all nations. Folk-lore universally insists 
upon the immense respectability of the tes- 
tudinous ancient. What a grand old testa- 
cean it is in Vedic myth! Think of it— 
standing on nothing except its own dignity, 
and yet supporting the Earth on its carapace ! 
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Nor would it be less preposterous if the 
snail were to jump like a grasshopper, who 
is a vagabond without any address that you 
can write to him at. Not so the snail. He 
is a solid householder, and the architect of 
his own fortune. You know where to find 
him, when you have found his house. His 
pace therefore becomes him. Note, too, 
how when he goes abroad he leaves word, 
all along his track, where he has gone to. 


** Now from the hedgerows fearless peep 
The slowly-pacing snails, 
Betraying their meandering creep 
In silver-slimy trails.” 
CLARE. 

Poets call spiders “ slimy” because of their 
webs, which leave the spinnerets in a semi- 
fluid state; and they call snakes slimy be- 
cause, I suppose, the poets believe they are. 
But neither spider nor snake deserves the 
epithet. The snail of course does— 


“‘ By sweet-briar hedge bathed in dew, 
Let me my wholesome path pursue; « 
There issuing forth the frequent snail 
Wears the dank way with slimy trail.” 
WaLrton. 


For it lubricates the ground its body has to 
glide over, or it would soon wear itself away. 
The soft worm perishes miserably when 
it tries to telescope its way across a dry 
surface ; but the snail, though so delicately- 
skinned, travels in security and comfort. The 
snakes are protected against the friction of 
the ground by their scales, which are not only 
an armour in themselves, but are so placed 
in layers that friction is minimised. But the 
shell-builder needs no panoply of scales, for 
he oils the road he travels on, and “ creeps 
oer his own moon-glittering trail” (Southey). 
That its viscid track was used on the return 
journey as a clue through its labyrinthine 
wanderings is only a poetic fancy, for the 
snail never returns upon its tracks. Several 
poets notice these curious traceries with ad- 
miration— 


“* Compendious snail! thou seem’st to me 
Large Euclid’s strict epitome : 
And in each diagram dost fling 
Thee from the point unto the ring. 
A figure now triangular, 
An oval now, and now a square, 
And then a serpentine dost scrawl, 
Now straight in line, now crooked all, 
Who shall for thee a name create, 
Deep riddle of a mysterious state ?” 

LOVELACE, 


“ Survey these walls in fading texture clad, 
Where wand’ring snails, in many a slimy path, 
Free, unrestrained, their various journeys craw] ; 
Peregrinations strange, and labyrinths 
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Confused, inextricable. Such the clue 

Of Cretan Ariadne, ne’er explained, 

Hooks, angles, crooks, and involutions wild.” 
SHENSTONE, 


Nor does the iridescence of the trail left 
in the snail’s wake pass unnoticed. It is 


“opal” and of “transient beauty,” and 
Shenstone says— 


“Tn mimic pride the snail-wrought tissue shines, 
Perchance of tabby or of harratcen 
Not ill expressive.” 


What harrateen may have been I cannot 
guess, unless it is in some way connected 
with “arras,” but “tabby” was an Eastern 
fabric of silk, generally richly flowered, and 
the compliment should be certainly sufficient 
even for so haughty a person as the snail. 
For the snail is not humble. His “ compen- 
diousness” makes him self-sufficient and in- 
dependent, and to see one gliding smoothly 
along a comfortable surface, with head up- 
lifted and horns spread to their full extent, 
is to see the picture of haughty sclf-satisfac- 
tion. Nor without reason. 

He has no ground-rent to pay, for he does 
not build his house upon any, and asks no 
better foundations for what he lives in than 
his own back. Being his own landlord he 
is not liable for house-rent, and when he is 
not inside them his apartments are unfur- 
nished ones. 


* Where’er he dwells he dwells alone, 
Except himself has chattels none, 
Well satisfied to be his own 

Whole treasure.’’ 


He is the despair of his creditors, for he has 
nothing to levy upon; and if the brokers 
seize his house they seize him too, and he is 
none the worse, for he is at home as he was. 
Income-tax collectors gnash their teeth over 
him, for if they assess him on his house pro- 
perty he walks out of it. It is his freehold 
only so long as he remains within. Once 
outside it is nothing, a mere shell, and no 
heading in any Schedule meets the case. This 
is why, no doubt, he sometimes leaves his 
lodgings and goes into others, to baffle the 
Commissioners and leave the lawyers to tax 
each other's costs at their own expense. Nor 
does he run up any bills. He is his own 
hosier, hatter, tailor, and shoemaker ; and as 
for his food, he takes it where he finds it. 
If the caterpillar tells him he has no right to 
eat the cabbage, the snail replies with a 
tu quoque ; and if the earwig protests against 
his coming into the lettuce, he asks it to 
show its title to possession. For, like the 
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hedgehog, he has the confidence of complete 
defence. If offended, he retires within him- 
self and “ sports his oak.” 


“‘ To grass or leaf or fruit or wall 
The snail sticks fast, nor fears to fall, 
As if he grew there, home and all, 
Together. 
“¢ Give but his horns the slightest touch, 
His self-collecting power is such 
He shrinks into his home with much 
Displeasure,” 
CHARLOTTE Suirn. 


And no wonder, for his eyes are at the 
end of his horns—“ the horn-eyed snail,” says 
Southey,—and they are extremely sensitive. 


“ The snail whose tender horns are hit 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain, 
And there all smpthered up in shade doth sit, 
Long after fearing to creep forth again.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


At first “from his shell peeping out, as 
fearful and cautious as thieves on the rout,” 
he puts out one eye, draws it back, puts out 
the other, and satisfied that all is well, lets 
both horns grow to their utmost length. A 
very little suffices to make them shrink, and 
you can read his varying mind.as he goes. if 
you watch his eye-tipped horns. 


, “ Fear 
That makes men pull their horns in like a snail, 
That’s both a prisoner to itself and jail.” 

Butter. 


But a pretty jail, as the poets handsomely 
allow, for the ‘ painted,” “gay,” and “ var- 
nished” shell; apart from its unpopular 


inhabitant, finds frequent mention. In one 
or two other aspects the poets’ snail is worth 
notice. As “the hive-intruding reptile” of 
Grahame’s Georgies, “the crawling snail, 
insinuating,” has.dragged his slimy length 
inte the hive and “riots on the comb.” But 
“@ven here, resources in themselves devised, 
Wisely devised, to mect the dire event, Are 
by the ever-wondrous race displayed.” 


“To death they first by many a sting devote 3 
The unwelcome guest, and then the monstrous mass, 
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Which else, corrupting, through the commonwealth 
Would spread contagion, closely they entomb 
In waxen catacomb, as in his pristine shell.’ 


But I think Grahame is mistaken and that it 
is only the shell-less slug—a creature for 
whose existence I can find only one pallia- 
tion (but that completely sufficing) namely, 
that he is most excellently eatable—that robs 
the bee-hives. Nor do I follow Philipps 
when, in the making of cider, he says— 


* Procyon will not fail to bring 
Large shovels of slow house-bearing snails, that creep 
O’er the ripe fruitage (paring slimy tracks 
On the sleek rinds), and unprest cider drink.” 


But the taking of augury from the hiero- 
glyphies which the creature traces is a com- 
mon country custom. So Gay’s rustic finds 
reason for rejoicing in the character dis- 
covered in the little shell-smith’s wan- 
dering attempts to escape from among the 
asphyxiating ashes. 


* Last May-day far I searched to find a snail 
That might my secret lover’s name reveal. 
Upon a gooseberry bush a snail I found, 
For always snails near sweetest fruits abound. 
I seized the vermin, home I quickly sped, 
And on the hearth the milk-white embers spread. 
Soft crawled the snail, and if I right can spell, 
In the soft ashes marked a curious L. 
Oh! may this wondrous omen lucky prove, 
For L is found in Lubberkin and Love.” 


Yet it is curious that in folk-lore the snail 
should be always so unceremoniously treated. 
If it will not pull in its horn you should say 
‘€T'll kill your father and mother the morn,” 
and if it will not “ come out of its hole,” “Tl 
beat your body as black as a coal.” And 


-could anything be in’ worse taste than the 


following— 


“ Snail, snail, shoot out your liorn, 
Your father and mother are dead, + 
Brother and sister are in the back-yard, 
Begging for barley bread ” ? 


It is odd that it should be so‘ rated at. 
But it is, all the world over, and as Guber- 


natis says, “the snail of popular superstition 
is demoniacal.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF FREDERIKA BREMER, 
The Swedish Modclist 
By ANDREE HOPE. 


ANY years ago we spent a 
winter in Athens whilst Fre- 
derika Bremer was there, 
and it’ was through this 
charming woman that I 
learnt how infinitely beauti- 
ful, how infinitely attractive 

may be those years we all fear, we all shrink 
from—the years of a suffering old age. I 
was at that time in bad health, sorrowing 
also from a bitter grief, but I was young, 
and had a dear husband and little children 
to love me, and for me to love. 

The lonely woman, who had also left her 
northern home to ease an aching heart, and 
as a means of averting a serious malady, was 
an example'to me, to us all.. Ever cheerful, 
forgetful of self, ever sympathising with 
others, her bright presence was religion in 
‘its noblest and most endearing form, and 
taught how a loving heart can find moral 
rays of sunshine even amidst the darkest 
clouds. . Perfect unselfishness produced a 


rare capacity for enjoyment.. The smallest 


matter excited Frederika Bremer’s interest, 
perhaps her admiration, frequently her mirth, 
and her laugh was so spontaneous, so full of 
kindly amusement, that it was hardly possible 
to hear it and not join in her merriment. 
She was an embodiment of the old tale of 
“Eyes and No Eyes,” she saw so much 
beauty where we saw naught. Did we go 
an excursion together, many of the party 
probably ‘grumbled, as many travellers do 
grumble, over the whirlwinds of grey dust, 
the lines of barren mountains, the rocks and 
stones that impeded our way, and espécially 
about the swarms of importunate dirty chil- 
dren who would rush almost beneath our 
horses’ feet, risking their safety‘as well as 
ours, by their persistent and importunate 
begging. Dear Miss Bremer saw none of 


this; she was charmed by the brilliancy of - 


the sunshine that turned the ‘clouds of dust 
into columns of shining gold, bathing barren 
mountains and dreary rocks alike in floods 
of‘ ruddy light. And those poor little un- 
fortunate children ! what. grace in their 
unstudied attitudes, what lines of beauty did 
those rags disclose, how glorious were those 
marvellous eyes, and what rich abundanee 
had those unkempt tresses !—how droll they 
were. See that boy how he turns and twists 
until he is but a portion of the dust he rolls 


in, how those great eyes gleam, and the 
white teeth as well—who could be so hard- 
hearted as not to throw some small piece of 
money into those infinitely dirty, graceful, 
outstretched hands ? 

So we all laugh merrily, and scatter our 
loose coin amidst the shouting and delighted 
little crowd. 

Thus it was that her heart’s sunshine 
shone brightly on nature and friends alike. 
The skies were full of sunshine for her, and 
so hard was it for her to find motes in the 
eyes of those who looked kindly upon her, 
that we sometimes accused her of wilfully 
closing her own, for never did an unkind 
word escape her lips; unkind thoughts 
seemed utterly repugnant to that generous 
mind. 

Her sympathy, indeed, was as true as it 
was unfailing. The sorrows of others seemed 
so reflected back from her warm heart that 
the. mourner’s woes were lightened, the 
aching heart was cheered; the hand that 
held yours was so strong in its friendly 
grasp, the eyes looking into yours expressed 
a sympathy more eloquent than words. 

The French acknowledge beauties. besides 
that accepted by the world as the beauty of 
youth. Not only is there a “beauté du 
diable,” there is “la beauté du singe,” “la 
beauté. de la laideur,” “la beauté de la 
vieillesse.” Frederika had essentially both 
these last, and most beautiful they were 
in her. 

Plain’ to ugliness, there was, nevertheless, 
in those homely and rugged features a 
“something” that appealed at once to the 
heart. The eyes, quick and piercing as they 
usually were, expressed at moments but the 
simple trustfulness of a child. Then the 
mouth had such an upward turn of kindly 
cheerfulness. Without effort she not only 
detected the peculiar merit or talent of those 
who appealed to her, but, as the magnet 
attracts thé needle, she drew forth those 
good qualities and made them apparent to 
others. Talking to her made one feel better, 
and even more clever, and few left that 
kindly presence without having gained cer- 
tainly some wisdom, and - probably, also, 
much eharity-towards others. 

Though unwilling to see faults in those 
she loved, her mind, however, was far too 
acute not to perceive grave national defects. 
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Keen to detect evidences of misery and 
suffering, her enthusiasm did not limit itself 
to words. She was ever ready to help by 
giving often too large a share of the contents 
of her scanty purse, and to employ the pen, 
from whose labour she derived a considerable 
portion of her little income, in advocating 
the cause of the suffering and the oppressed. 

In these days much is being done for 
those miserable beings, the lepers—unhappy 
sufferers, far more numerous than the world 
has hitherto been willing to believe. 

In many countries, especially in the East, 
they have been hidden away, banished from 
towns and villages, not only that their 
horrible malady might not spread, but that 
it might not offend the sight of their happier 
fellow-men. 

Forgotten and neglected they decayed in 
a living death. Miss Bremer was one of the 
first to call attention to their hideous condi- 
tion. She wrote about them; she gave 
money for their relief ; she prevailed on 
nursing sisters to go to Santorin and Myte- 
lene, and thus headed the bands of generous 
souls who are now bringing light and life 
into places that have hitherto been living 
tombs. 


“ Athens, Nov. 2.—You were right, dear 
friend, in advising me to go to Santorin. I 
found it most curious—but horrible. The 
cultivated border of the old volcano is so 
beautiful and prosperous, but half an hour 
from this beauty and prosperity I saw human 
beings, the prey of leprosy (some of them 
more like corpses than human creatures), 
with damp cabins in the rocks for habita- 
tions, and without care or food to keep 
them from starving at times! and from that 
moment I have taken rather a gloomy view 
of Santorin. ... .” 


And if she could sympathise with sorrow 
how infinitely delightful was her inspiriting 
merriment, her delicious laugh, the eager 
pleasure with which she enjoyed a good- 
natured joke, and shared enthusiastically in 
the happiness of the young. 


“Were I a governess,” she said one day, 
“for which position, however, I am tho- 
roughly unfit, as I had never succeeded in edu- 
cating myself, I should certainly make hap- 
piness an elementary study. To my thinking 
it is an essential part of Christianity, and a 
part, unhappily, often neglected, not unfre- 
quently forgotten. The sorrows of life are 
constantly impressed on us. Would not the 
joys of life be more efficacious in helping us 
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over difficulties, and thus enable us to bear 
better the trials inseparable from our earthly 
existence ? Personally I love to linger over 
the passages that refer to the friendship, and 
even good-fellowship that were conspicuous 
in our dear Lord’s life. He attended a mar- 
riage ceremony ; He constantly went to see 
His friends, and doubtless encouraged hours 
of communion amongst them; He, it was, 
who pointed out the beautiful lilies of the 
field, and showed they were the gift of our 
Heavenly Father. 

“If we would but look around, how much 
there is to admire, to love, and toenjoy. The 
sunsets withtheir changing beauties, the sweet 
flowers, the songs of birds, the innocent joys 
of children, might be to us one incessant 
hymn of praise, would we but allow them to 
be so, but we mostly seek our pleasures not 
in a friendly, happy spirit, but in the strife 
and struggle of man against man, of woman 
against woman, and believe we are happy 
when our success or pleasure ‘has inflicted 
pain on others.” 


Few had a keener relish for the beauties 
of Nature than Frederika. 


“T write to you, dear friend, from Naxos, 
where Greek courtesy and hospitality has 
offered me a villa in one of the most beautiful 
valleys—that of Melane, watered by the 
lovely river Florio. Since I have seen Florio, 
with its source amidst rose-laurels and 
myrtles, I have believed in Naiads. Could 
you but see the clear and delicate physiog- 
nomy of this exquisite stream, you could not 
doubt that it had a soul and an individual 
life. It and I have our home in a Paradise 
of verdure and of beautiful southern trees of 
all kinds. I am in never-ending admiration 
of the beauty, loveliness, and fertility of this 
island. Pity it is not more known and more 
peopled! Naxos could feed 50,000 inhabit- 
ants; it has only about 11,000, and ‘rich 
gardens and terraces are lying uncultivated 
for want of hands. So it is, too, with that 
garland of sunny islands wound about the 
body of once-glorious Greece, islands that 
no longer belong to her. By natural geo- 
graphy they should do so, and ‘what God 
has united let no man divide.’” 


Our winter at Athens was exceptionally 
gay, for many balls, concerts, and fétes were 


‘given both by the Court and by the various 


legations. Charades and little ‘plays also 


‘afforded much amusement; and though our 
‘Swedish friend’s health ‘precluded: her*being 


present at the performances, she not ‘only 
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took great interest in our somewhat crude 
attempts, but afforded much valuable advice 
and assistance. Amidst a corps dramatique 
composed principally of diplomats of many 
nations, most having a sufficiently good opi- 
nion of themselves, many small disputes, diffi- 
cult of adjudication, were certain to arise, 
and did arise. 

Miss Bremer’s perfect good temper and 
perfect: discretion were invaluable, and on 
more than one occasion saved the affair from 
coming to an untimely end. This would 
have been a sad finale, for we ladies remained 
very good friends; and as the Queen had 
graciously suggested many words and scenes, 
and as her Majesty took a lively interest in 
_our proceedings, we should have been deeply 
mortified had our studies resulted in nothing. 

But the men! There was the difficulty. 
Between national susceptibilities, distinctions 
in rank, and personal likes and dislikes, pit- 
falls and snares presented themselves in the 
assumption of every character, and rarely did 
many days pass without an insuperable objec- 
tion being raised. 

However, never did Miss Bremer fail to 
soothe the wounded pride, to withdraw the 
sting from pointed words, or to lead the 
distrustful spirit back into the path wherein 
it was wanted to walk. In all these troubles, 
however, the members of the English Leya- 
tion formed bright exceptions. Always good- 
tempered and obliging, they did anything or 
gave up anything as needed for the general 
welfare, 

After much heart-burning we arrived at 
the day previous to the eventful evening. 
All was going well; wonderful to say, we 
nearly knew our parts. The full-dress re- 
hearsal would take place that evening at the 
Russian Legation. Miss Bremer was with 
us ; we were in deep consultation respecting 
some feminine gear, congratulating ourselves 
also that all now promised well, when, at an 
unusually early hour for visitors, the doors 
were thrown open and a figure of woe ap- 
peared. Upon this mournful apparition we 
gazed in stricken alarm, for it was Countess 
R——,, the prettiest of our company and the 
best of our actresses. Now, alas! throwing 
herself into a chair and covering her face 
with her hands, she was indulging in a burst 
of grief. 

What could have happened! What dire 
misfortune had befallen her! What sad ac- 
cident was about to ruin our hopes! 

Some orange-flower water and many sooth- 
ing words at length restored the sufferer to 
tolerable composure. 
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Then, raising her tear-swollen and grief. 
reddened face, she pointed with warning and 
sorrowful gesture to her pretty little nose, 
whose perfect symmetry and delicate colour. 
ing were certainly somewhat injured by the 
distress of its owner and the agitation she 
was enduring. 

‘Oh! look, look,” she cried ; “ what shal} 
I do? How can I appear to-night with this 
hideous nose !” 

“Your nose, your nose,” we cried in 
anxious alarm; ‘what is the matter with 
your nose? We see it quite well.” 

“T should think you could see it,” she re 
torted angrily. “Why, it’s not a nose at 
all! It is a pumpkin, a horror; see how it 
has swelled !” 

And, lo! on looking more closely at that 
pretty little feature we did perceive a small 
red spot, decidedly red, and no doubt very 
irritable. 

“T am sure it must be small-pox that is 
coming upon me,” moaned its unhappy pos 
sessor. 

“No, no,” we cried again, but this time 
consolingly. “It’s a mosquito, only a mos 
quito bite ; some eau-de-cologne and a little 
powder will hide the place and make you 
comfortable.” 

“ But if it’s a mosquito bite I must rub it, 
and how can I act a marquise of the old 
French Court if I have to rub my nose every 
moment 4” 

It was a trial, but we did our best to sup 
port and comfort our poor friend. We ap 
plied cau-de-cologne; we dusted her with pow- 
der with such good results that our pretty 
little countess revived, forgot her woes, and 
remembered her part. At last we had quite 
a merry rehearsal, and once again all pro 
mised well. 

How Miss Bremer laughed during this 
tragi-comic episode; but how good-natured 
she was, and how successfully she comforted 
our friend ! 

‘Whatever you do with your pretty nose,” 
she remarked, “‘take warning by me, and 
never attempt to turn an ugly nose into 
pretty one. Nature in such matters refuses 
to be remodelled by human hands. Never 
shall I forget the bodily agonies I went 
through one eventful night, only to be sur 
passed by my mental agonies the following 
day. My sisters were all pretty, so were my 
cousins. I alone was ugly, and my worst 
ugliness was my nose. We lived very quietly, 
and so gaieties of any sort were rare and far 
between. At last a grand event was in proé 
pect, a ball, to which we were all invited. 





REMINISCENCES OF FREDERIKA BREMER. 


Even my sisters who had spent winters in 
Stockhulm, and had been to balls, were de- 
lighted, but their delight was nothing to my 
raptures, I who had never known anything 
more magnificent than a village dance. Then 
my indulgent mother gave me a new frock 
for so important an event, a happiness in 
itself. I believe I really tormented my sisters 
by my perpetual questions and observations, 
and I fear 1 made myself actually obnoxious to 
my friends by incessantly importuning them 
to show me the newest fashions in hairdress- 
ing. I was one day arranging a coiffure that 
I flattered myself would be becoming, when, 
on taking one last glance in the glass, I was 
stricken with horror on perceiving how un- 
usually ugly was my nose. To be sure, I had 
a cold in my head, a malady that does not 
tend to beautify features, still less does it 
improve the nose. I gazed long upon it in 
real affliction, but at length a brilliant idea 
flashed upon my too eager imagination. My 
father, who amused his leisure by carpenter- 
ing, had machines of singular import in his 
room, and I suddenly remembered one that 
seemed the very thing I needed. 

“Tt was a small wooden machine, the sides 
of which could be drawn together by means 
of a screw, so as to hold anything placed be- 
tween them quite tightly. With eager haste 
Isecured this invaluable instrument, and that 
night before going to bed I placed with 
anxious care my poor proboscis between the 
wooden sides, and screwed them as tightly 
together as nature could endure. 

“Tears flowed from my eyes, for the pain 
was sharp, but I endured it courageously, 
supported by the thought that beauty would 
be the result. Nothing but intense vanity 
sustained me through the agonies of that 
night. My eyes seemed starting from my 
head, which ached heavily and wearily, and 
the whole heat of my body seemed centred 
in the tip of my nose, which burned as if I 
had filled it with red-hot cinders from a fiery 
furnace. Nevertheless, my courage did not 
fail, and I endured my sufferings bravely, 
strong in the belief that in the morning the 
nose of a Venus would repay such long and 
cruel tortures. 

“ Alas! alas! when with the first dawn of 
day I jumped from my bed and hastening to 
the glass unscrewed my implement of punish- 
ment, the dreadful thing that met my agonized 
glance seemed scarcely a nose at all. A shape- 
less mass, swollen, discoloured, bruised and 
hideous, stood out in frightful prominence 
from the middle of my face. The cruel in- 
strument removed, the pain became worse 
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than ever; all the blood in my body seemed 
to rush into the long-imprisoned member, and 
actually I could perceive it swelling rapidly 
beneath my agonized eyes. In vain I bathed 
it with water. My dear mother, alarmed by 
my cries, hurried to me, and tried every 
means in her power to relieve the pain and 
allay the inflammation my folly had brought 
on. Poultices and lotions eventually pro- 
cured me some relief, but all hopes of the 
ball were at an end, and in fact it was some 
weeks before the poor ill-used nose returned 
to its former condition of endurable ugliness. 
Never again did I tamper with this sensitive 
organ, and earnestly do I entreat you, dear 
friends, to leave nature alone, and not attempt 
to improve the sweet faces the Almighty 
Father has bestowed upon you.” 

“Then you are our Petrea,” we cried with 
delighted interest ; “so, do tell us whether 
you really fought a duel like Petrea.” 

“You cannot expect me in this my old age 
to confess all the sins of my youth,” returned 
Miss Bremer, laughing, “ but, as far as I re- 
collect, I was guilty of every folly a silly girl 
can be guilty of, therefore I now offer myself 
as a warning beacon to my wiser though more 
youthful friends.” 

What she might have been as.a girl we 
could not know, but we did know that as an 
old woman she made herself most dearly 
loved. 

Many were the projects for meeting again 
in Sweden and in England. Alas! none were 
realised. Subsequently to this pleasant winter 
illness and death claimed much of my time, 
much of my thoughts, and when I revived 
sufficiently from a stupor of grief to think of 
distant friends, she whom I had so prized had 
also gone to her long rest. 

The last years of her life have been well 
described by Miss Howitt in “A Year with 
Bremer,” and the pictures there so graphically 
givea show how beautiful and how happy 
can be the old age of one both lovable and 
loving. 

Miss Howitt’s words confirm my own im- 
pression, that it is rare a nature is found so 
intensely sympathetic as was that of Fre- 
derika Bremer’s. It was her true sympathy 
for women as a class that enabled her to 
labour so strenuously that her countrywomen 
might be encouraged to work in vocations 
hitherto closed to them. 

Swedish women still remain as they have 
ever been, the best of wives, the tenderest of 
mothers, the most careful and thrifty of 
housewives. These excellent qualities they 
have ever had, and still have, but there are 
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many women who having'few home ties are 
eager to give their time and labour to other 
active work, and to these Miss. Bremer’s 
exertions have opened vocations that custom 
had hitherto closed to them. Hundreds of 
lonely women now bless the name of. her 
whose labours have helped them on the road 
to independence, and not unfrequently to 
that of fame. Now a noble band of workers 
by employing themselves intelligently and 
industriously are, while conferring infinite 
good on others, enabled to lead both useful 
and cheerful lives, In few countries can 
more intellectual, well-educated, accomplished 
women be found than amongst the Swedes 
of all classes. 

Their king had himself declared that “ edu- 
cation was the only means by which a sure 
foundation can be laid for the welfare of a 
country,” an opinion ably supported by his 
minister, De Geer. 


OMETIMES when the growing darkness 
At the close of day, 

To the stress of daily labour 
Brings a moment’s stay, 


All at once the mind will wander 
Back to other years, 
See, as in a panorama, 


Youthful hopes and fears. 


Once again upon the threshold 
Of our life we stand, 

And diseern the future glowing 
Like the Promised Land, 


And the hopes of early manhood 
Putting forth their leaf, 
Green as are the leaves in spring-time, 


And their life as brief. 


With a pang do we remember 
That we meant to-be 

In the battle-field a hero, 
Crowned with victory. 

But, discredited and beaten, 
Have been forced to yield; 

Or at best are barely able 
Still to keep the field. 
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ONWARD. 


‘Miss Bremer had the happiness of seeing 
most of her noblest efforts in favour of her 
fellow-countrywomen crowned with success, 
but such efforts exhausted the frail body that 
laboured so indefatigably. The life in Stock- 
holm became too exhausting for the enfeebled 
frame. Her loving heart was sorely tried 
also by the loss of many valued friends, 
amongst them by the death of the Dowager 
Grand Duchess of Baden, who had laboured 
strenuously in the good cause. Frederika 
left the city and took up her abode at Aersta, 
but not for long. Ere many months had 
passed, but in the dear home of her child- 
hood, surrounded by loving friends, this good 
and noble-hearted woman ‘passed away. 

She rests in the little graveyard beside her 
parish church ; and though few ever visit so 
retired a spot, the memory of one so good 
and gifted remains green as the grass on the 
lonely hillock that covers her remains. 









On our brow no crown of laurel 

Tells of victory won ; 
Not for us the song and triumph 
When the day is done. 


Other men have reaped the harvest 
That we thought to reap ; 

Other men have gained the summit 
Of the mountain steep. 


And our hearts are bowed with sorrow 
Gazing on that scene, 

For a moment, as we picture 
All that might have been. 


For a moment! Then our manhood 
Puts the sorrow by, 

Crushes down again the heart-throb, 
Quells the rising sigh. 


And once more we set our faces 
Sternly towards the front, 

Brace again our nerves and sinews 
For the battle’s brunt. 


Onward! With success or failure 
We have nought to do. 

Ours to do our duty nobly 
All life’s journey through. 


And although success would cheer us 
As we onward plod, 

We can bear the doom of failure 
a oe the — of God. 





ALFRED CAPEL SHAW. 






By tHe REV. CANON BENHAM, B.D.. 


RAVELLERS from London to the an- 
cient, and once royal, city of Win- 
chester, get a very fine view, as they draw 
near it, of a wide stretch of downs on both 
sides of the railway, but that on the left 
much the widest. The great sweeping undu- 
lations of smooth green turf, with here and 
there a wood dotted over them, have been 
the scene of many a conflict in olden days, 
aud many legends and traditions belong to 
particular sites. Half the counties of Eng- 
land claim the house of the tragedy of the 
“Misletoe Bough,” but the village of Owsle- 
bury, of which I can see the church tower 
and the windmill, claims to possess the fatal 
chest itself. More certain is the story that 
in this church the last mass was sung in the 
days of Edward VI. The priest refused to 
give up the old service, and Sir Thomas 
Séymour, brother of the Lord Protector, 
dragged him from the altar and had him 
murdered there and then. This Seymour 
had enriched himself with the property of 


the church, and everyone of his children came. 


to beggary. 

One conspicuous object has disappeared 
which I well remember on the most isolated 
of these downs: the Semaphore [Greek = 
“Signal carrier”). The roof of the house 
which stood on the apex of the hill was 


furnished. with signals, and there was a 
continuous line of .them all the way to Lon- 
don. . They were established in 1795, in the 


_ period of the great French war, to convey in- 


telligence from Southampton and Portsmouth 
to London. The electric telegraph has super- 
seded them, and most if not all of these 
“« houses set ona hill ” have been pulled down. 
If we could take a bird’s flight from our car- 
riage window to the top of those downs, we 
should get a beautiful view. On one side is a 
great panorama of. villages towards Alresford 
and Alton, with Tichbourne down below us, 
where half the ignorant rustics still believe 
in “the Claimant ”; on the other side that 
long white streak amid the deep green is 
Southampton Water, with the New Forest on 
the further side of it; and those downs be- 
yond are the broad acres of Wilts, and with 
a glass you can see Salisbury spire. 

But I am letting mmagination and memory 
run riot, for I am in the train and not on the 
Winchester downs. As the said train slackens 
speed, we catch one glimpse, and only one, of 
the low central tower of the Cathedral. Very 
little of the city is visible from the station, 
for it lies in a hollow, and the shoulder of 
the hill which flanks the Station Road on the 
city side hides it. 


But. just for a moment let ys change our; 
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imaginary. route, and come up the other way 


from Southampton. The estuary narrows 
into the clear sparkling river Itchen; not 
majestic like Father Thames, nor picturesque 
with hills and deep reaches like the Dart ; yet 
with a tranquil beauty of its own, with the 
rich meagows and villages on its banks. The 








down on our left, clothed as usual with short 
grass, and ever and anon showing a white 
chalk pit, is Hursley Down, and who that 
hears of Hursley will fail to associate it with 
the name of John Keble? And so after 4 
twelve-mile run we are once more nearing 
Winchester, but the approach on this side is 
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WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


one of rare beauty. Look at that magnifi- 
cent Norman church, with the simple yet 
beautiful buildings around it and the fine 
gateway, and beyond it the meadows and the 
shining river. ‘That is the noble hospital of 
st. Cross, the work of two of the most 
famous bishops of Winchester; Henry de 
Blois, brother of King Stephen, built the 
church, and Cardinal Beaufort the gateway 
and the ‘“ Hundred men’s hall.” St. Cross lies 
about a mile south of the city ; immediately 
after passing it we get a full view of the 
Cathedral in its vast massiveness. 

On alighting, we may go down the broad 
but short Station Road, to the site of the old 
city wall, turn to the 
right along Jewry Street, 
and so come into the 
middle of the “ High.” 

But instead of this we 
will keep along a foot- 
path beside the line over 
the rising ground I have 
before mentioned. This 
brings us to the top of 
the “ High,” and we turn 
down it to the left. It 
is a continuous but not 
steep descent for the 
whole length of the city. 
And Winchester High 
Street is the most pic- 
turesque that I know, at 
home or abroad. The 
upper street is not attrac- 
tive till we come to the 
fine West Gate, which 
marks the line of the 
ancient wall on this side. 
Before passing through it 
we glance at the County 
Hall on our right. The 
history connected with it 
is not altogether pleasing. 
Charles II. had it in his 
mind to build a great 
palace here which should 
rival that of his brother 
{and master) Louis XIV., 
at Versailles. There were 
to be fine roads and 
broad terraces, reaching 
down from the palace to 
the west front of the 
Cathedral, in such wise 
as to make the latter a 
mere appendage to the 
royal residence. What 
a grievous burden the 
XXXIV—49 
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French palace was, and what a frightful 
tragedy to the King’s family it played no 
small part in producing, history knows teo 
well. England was perhaps spared a like 
tragedy by the profligate King’s death. The 
part which he built is now turned into 
the barracks. But in the ancient hall adja- 
cent hangs the celebrated Round Table, at 
which, so legend tells, the knights of King 
Arthur sat. On the site of this hall William 


Rufus held godless festival, and in it Judge 
Jeffreys sentenced Alice Lisle to death. 

As soon as the West Gate is passed the 
picturesque character of the street becomes 
The buildings are not stately ; 


manifest. 
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but the gables and varied heights, the low 
arcades, the great projecting clock, the grace- 
ful “ Butter-cross,” all present an enchanting 
appearance ; the more so becausesome of the 
best shopkeepers have preserved the quaint 
fronts which were good enough for their fore- 
fathers, and have not been bitten by the desire 
for plate-glass. One of the most old-fashioned 
shops formerly belonged to one who is said to 
have been the most prosperous tradesman in 
Winchester. “ However have you been able 
to make so much money ?” saida friend tohim. 
“By always charging very high, and bowing 
very low,” was the unhesitating answer. 

We descend the High Street as far as the 
Butter-cross, and examine it at leisure. Its 
surroundings are almost as picturesque as 
itself. Look at that “ Piazza,” formerly 
better called the “ Penthouse,” the houses 
overhanging the street, the odd gables and 
bargeboards and rough ridge-tiles, and say 
what continental city has a more perfect set- 
ting for a piece of beautiful architecture. 
There is no written record of the origin of 
this cross. Its details prove it to be of the 
fifteenth century, and we may take it for 
certain that it was the work of Cardinal 
Beaufort, who was zealous for such erections. 
The popular name has been explained as 
owing to its having been paid for by licences 
to eat butter in Lent, like the “‘ Butter-tower” 
in Rouen Cathedral. Against this others 
allege that the name simply refers to the 
steps having been used on market days for 
the dairymen to put their butter upon. The 
fact deserves to be recorded that in 1770 
Winchester actually had a town council who 
sold the cross to the Paving Commissioners 
for its materials, and it would there and then 
have been broken up, had not the indignant 
burgesses arisen and prevented the outrage. 

A queer little archway close by the cross 
would lead us into the Cathedral yard, but 
instead of entering it we pass on down the 
High Street. At the bottom is the very 
handsome new Town Hall which need not 
detain us, and just beyond that is the river. 
Here is the bridge that spans it. It is the 
site of one of the many picturesque legends 


of St. Swithun, that of the old woman’s 


broken eggs which he restored to her. But 
it also marks the former limit of the naviga- 
bility of the Itchen. This river used to be 


popularly called, and may be so still for 
aught I know, “the barge river.” But the 
barges which used to come up from 
Southampton laden with coals and heavy 
merchandise, are all at an end, thanks to the 
South-Western Railway. Every one of the 


old locks is in ruins, and the Itchen is now 
only a fishing river. Here then we get the 
reason of the site of the ancient city. The 
Dean of Winchester, in his short but masterly 
history of it, dwells upon the fact that it is 
really the end of the practicable valley, 
Comers up from the sea, first Celts, then Eng. 
lish, reached thus far, and here under shelter 
of the downs built their inland city, known 
in the carliest records as Gwent (=White 
City) of the Belge, Venta Belgarum. The 
“white” probably refers to the chalk escarp- 
ment visible on all sides. Immediately be- 
yond the bridge St. Giles’ Hill rises abruptly 
in front of us, and the city ends, the road 
turning left and right, the former over 
Magdalen Hill to Alresford, the latter to 
Southampton. 

Retracing our steps now to the Cross we 
turn into the little “Square,” as it is called, 
icading to the Cathedral yard, and pass the 
quaint church of St. Lawrence, popularly 
believed to be the mother church of Win- 
chester. There is no real evidence of this, 
but the belief is recognised by the fact that 
the bishops are sworn in there before going in 
procession to the Cathedral to be enthroned. 
And now we are in the Cathedral yard, a 
spot crowded with historical memories. At 
the corner we entered, reaching from Great 
Minster Street to Market Street, and from 
the High Street to the Square, was the palace 
of William the Conqueror ; east of that, as 
far as the end of the Cathedral yard, was 
“the New Minster ” ; and beyond that again 
St. Mary’s Abbey of Nuns, the Nunnamestre, 
The New Minster, so called to distinguish it 
from the Old, that is the Cathedral with its 
monastery, was founded by King Alfred, 
under the learned St. Grimbald, for the pur- 
pose of the education of priests and young 
nobles of his court. Within this New Minster 
Alfred himself was buried. 

But now look at the Cathedral west front 
through the stately vista of limes, and the 
huge nave. No one will deny that it looks 
heavy in itsmassiveness, with nothing to break 
the lines, only a very low tower at the inter- 
section of the transepts, and those transepts 
in their great Norman simplicity almost as 
Bishop Walkelin leftthem eight hundred years 
ago. It is all very grand and solemn in the 
still churchyard, but the visitor at first sight 
would hardly put this in the first rank of 
cathedrals. There is not the grace of Salis- 
bury, nor the rich ornament of Lichfield, nor 
the stately towers of Canterbury and York, 
nor the splendid situation of Durham and 
Lincoln. Massive grandeur, but not beauty, 
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will be his first judgment, but let him suspend 
that judgment till he gets inside; mean- 
while we will walk round the exterior. We 
ass the west front, which has a large Per- 
pendicular window, and doorways of curious 
sharp-pointed arches. These are the work 
of Bishop Edyngdon (middle of fourteenth 
century). Then we come at the south-west 
corner to a narrow passage which conducts 
us round into the Cathedral close. This 
passage, called the Slype,* was constructed by 
Bishop Curle (1636), in order to save the 
Cathedral from the desecration of a footway 
which went through it. It has these curious 
inscriptions upon it :— 


ILL. PREC. 
- AC ATOR AMBULA 
H/ / eS 


Illac precator, hac viatorambula. (‘‘ Worshipper, 
go that way ; traveller, this.’’) 


CESSIT COMMUNI PROPRIUM JAM 
PERGITE QUA FAS. 


“ Private right has yielded to public, now go by 
the way which is open to thee.” 


/ ACR SY ILL. cH~. 


NERV/ F/ IST/ F/ 


“ Let that way be sacred to the choir, and this is 
made handmaid to the market-place.”’ 


ORO 


Entering the Cathedral close we have the 
great nave north of us, the south transept 
and the deanery on the east. The latter is 
the foreground of the picture. Here then, as 
we stand in the close, is the best place 
for sketching the history of the Cathedral. 
Birinus, the Apostle of Wessex, came hither 
in 634, but though Winchester was then the 
royal city, he went on further, to Dorchester 
on the Thames, there fixed his see, and there 
baptized the West-Saxon King. At that 
moment the latter was hoping to push his 
dominions further north, into middle Eng- 
land; but was disappointed in this hope, 
and before long (in 676) the see was trans- 
ferred to Winchester. A cathedral was built 
and a monastic house was attached to it. 
When Egbert, the King of Wessex, became 
King of all England in 827, Winchester par- 
ticipated in his greatness. He died nine 
years later and was buried in the Cathedral. 
A mortuary chest is still to be seen bearing 
his name, but more of that presently. Soon 
after his death came an evil time, that of the 
Imvasions of the Danes, but the resistance 


* “ Slype [cf. Dutch sleipdeur = a secret door; sleiphél =a 
corner to creep into; sluipen = to sneak, to slip]. A passage 
een two walls.”—Encyclopedic Dictionary. 
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made by his son, Ethelwulf, to these fierce 
invaders added glory to Winchester, for 
while other kingdoms of the Heptarchy came 
to grief, Wessex still held up its head. 
Ethelwulf had a wise counsellor in his 
bishop, St. Swithun, who persuaded him to 
build a strong wall round the Cathedral pre- 
cincts. More than once that wall saved the 
Cathedral from being harried. The Danes 
burnt Canterbury Cathedral, but not Win- 
chester. And that wall, now more than a 
thousand years old, is still to be seen, or 
one reared on its foundations. The picture 
of the “ Close Gate” shows the way through 
King Ethelwulf’s wall into the street on the 
south which was the termination of the city 
on that side. The street is well called by 
the name of St. Swithun, and a very curious. 
little church over an archway just outside is. 
dedicated to him. 

Nothing of the Cathedral of that date 
remains, though its records are many ; 
notably the burial of St. Swithun, first in the 
Cathedral yard somewhere near the N.W. 
tower, afterwards in the church itself. The 
stories of Canute, of Queen Emma and the 
hot ploughshares, of Earl Godwin, of Dun- 
stan and his forcing monastic rules upon the 
reluctant clerics, all antedate this church as 
we see it now. Its founder was Walkelin, 
the Conqueror’s cousin and the simple, yet 
majestic, Norman transepts are the portions 
of his work which remain. The Winchester 
people kept high festival the other day, on 
the eight-hundredth anniversary of the con- 
secration. This close in which we are stand- 
ing is the part most connected with medieval 
Winchester, for in and around it was the 
ancient monastery of St. Swithun, from 
which the Cathedral was served. Here, in 
the angle of the transept and nave, were 
the cloisters. The present Deanery was the 
prior’s refectory, and its fine timber roof 
now covers dining-room, drawing-room, and 
three bedrooms. The beautiful doorway, with 
its three arches, is supposed to have been 
the work of Bishop Godfrey de Lucy. Here 
the pilgrims, who had come over sea from 
Southampton on pilgrimage to worship at the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, received 
food before passing on, and it is said that 
bones and animals’ teeth are still found from 
time to time below the surface. Northward 
is the site of the old chapter-house, where the 
remains of the seats are yet visible. Close 
by was the “ monks’ parlour,” and on the 
site of the Bishop of Guildford’s house (on 
the left of the picture) was the infirmary. 

When the monasteries were dissolved by 
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Henry VIII.,a momentous change came over 
the position of the cathedrals. From that 
time they were classified as cathedrals respec- 
tively of the “old” and the “new founda- 
tion.” The “old” were those which had 
always been served by secular canons, each 
man dwelling in his own house, not in a 
monastery. There were thirteen of these, 
among them York and London. There were 
nine which had monasteries attached to them, 
including Canterbury, Durham, and Win- 
chester. Now the head of the monastery 
was the bishop ; he was its abbot, as well as 
bishop of the diocese ; and his representative 
in the monastery, ruling as his deputy, was 
the prior. When the change came therefore 
to these, and the monks were turned out, 
secular canons took their places, and the 
prior became dean. Kingsmill, who had been 
Prior of St. Swithun’s, became the first Dean 
of Winchester. This is how it comes that 
such ancient cathedrals as Canterbury and 
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Winchester are said to be “of the new 
foundation.” 

But to resume our history of the building. 
In 1107 Walkelin’s central tower fell in; 
there were people who said it was because 
the church had been profaned by the burial 
of the wicked Red King in the chancel. It 
was built up again, but it is impossible to 
say how. Other works were in hand which 
claimed precedence, notably the removal 
of the New Minster from the Cathedral 
yard to Hyde Meadow, in the north part 
of the city, and the foundation of the first 
of the Cistercian abbeys, at Waverley, 
near Farnham. These were the work of 
Bishop Gifford, Walkelin’s successor. The 
frightful civil war between Stephen and 
Matilda was nowhere felt more than at 
Winchester ; half the city was burnt down m 
the course of it, but, happily, the Cathedral 
escaped. The bishop at that time, Henry de 
Blois, King Stephen’s brother, was able, rich, 
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ambitious. He changed from one side to the 
other, not recklessly, but because both parties 
in turn angered him by bad management 
and cruelty. He did some noble things, and 
“is in some ways the greatest of Winchester 
bishops” (Dean Kitchin). We have before 
alluded to his foundation of the Hospital of 
St. Cross. The present Cathedral owes to 
him two features. The one is the chests of 
relics which he placed in the crypt, and of 
which more presently ; the other is the 
beautiful font, similar to three others in 
the county, and unlike anything else any- 
where in England ; a square base, on which 
stands a thick circular shaft, and four smaller 
ones at the corners, supporting the bowl, 
which has a square exterior and circular 
basin. The material is black marble, and 
the sides are deeply carved, two in the Win- 
chester font with symbolic figures, the 
others with incidents from the legendary life 
of St. Nicholas of Myra. The subjects differ 
in the other fonts. Their history is un- 


written. The guide-books have followed one 
another in saying that “they are, no doubt, 
of Walkelin’s time”; but there is a great 
deal of doubt, to say the least. The carving 
seems to be Byzantine, and a well-known 
antiquary, Mr. F. J. Baigent, who has made 
almost a life-study of Winchester records, 


has found evidence which satisfies him that 
they were the gift of Bishop Henry de Blois. 
But controversy is still active on this 
question. 

The next great name in the history of the 
Cathedral is that of Bishop Godfrey de Lucy, 
who, in the year 1200, began to remove the 
Norman east end and to rebuild it in the 
beautiful Early English style then in vogue. 
It is well known that in the olden time, when 
repairs or additions were made to churches, 
the builders did not go on the original plan, 
but adopted the style then in use. But 
Bishop Godfrey made one notable exception 
to this practice. He is said to have rebuilt 
Walkelin’s tower, and, out of respect to his 
memory, to have followed the old Norman 
plan. His work in the Cathedral was not his 
only benefaction to the diocese. He gathered 
the waters of the Itchen to a head at Alres- 
ford, and so made a prolific fish-pond ; and 
it was he who made the river again navigable 
from Winchester to the sea. His new work at 
the Cathedral, as will be seen at a glance, is 
much lower than that of Walkelin. Our 
view from the south-east shows that, but it 
will also be seen that this picture does not 
show the east end as Lucy left it; for there 
are Perpendicular windows. When these 
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were added we shall see later, but the core 
. the building, as seen from the inside, is 

8. 

We come now to the Perpendicular 
builders, and the wonderful metamorphosis 
which they effected. There were two of 
them—Edyngdon (1345—1367) and William 
of Wykeham (1367—1404); and to their 
immediate successors also, one after another, 
the Cathedral and city owe very much. 

Edyngdon set himself to restore the nave, 
as Lucy had done the east end. He pulled 
down the Norman west front and rebuilt it 
as it is,* and he had begun to go eastward, 
but died before he had made much progress. 
The name of his successor is that of one of the 
most splendid builders in our annals. William 
of Wykeham was a native of the county, who 
had been placed at school in Winchester by 
the bounty of a rich man who recognised his 
ability. ‘The boy in due course took minor 
orders, but had never been to a university, 
and was never a learned man ; but his talent 
for mathematics and for drawing was so 
marked that he was introduced to King 
Edward III., was made clerk of the works 
at Windsor, and built there the famous 
Round Tower. His religious life keeping pace 
with his practical work, he became at length 
Bishop of Winchester ; there is no doubt he 
had been as a right hand to Edyngdon in 
that prelate’s masonic work. His method of 
working, though he, like Edyngdon, built in 
the Perpendicular style, was altogether dif- 
ferent from his predecessor’s, and it is one 
of the most wonderful achievements in the 
history of art. He did not pull down; he 
left Walkelin’s work standing, and even so 
transmuted that heavy Norman nave into 
the graceful beauty of the new style. And 
even he changed his method as he proceeded. 
His first plan was to cut Perpendicular 
mouldings in the great Norman pillars, but 
afterwards he encased them with new stone ; 
and he cleared away the heavy triforium. 
And thus nave and transepts are now so 
utterly unlike that it is difficult for a while 
to realise that one is only a modification of 
the other. Details can only be mastered by 
a personal visit, but Professor Willis, in his 
careful monograph on this Cathedral, shows 
how on close examination you may find some 
of the Norman work still existing. 

So with a few minor alterations, yet to be 
named, Winchester Cathedral took the form 
which it has retained ever since, and the 
visitor entering at the west door sees before 


* Ruskin in his “ Stones of Venice” makes a furious attack 
upon it, 
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him the joint work of Walkelin and William 
of Wykeham ; and it is a vista of magnificence 
which, almost like the first sight of the sea or 
of the Alps, impresses itself on the memory 
for one’s life. The picture on page 696 is 
mainly that of the nave ; the wooden screen is 
modern, the work of Sir G. G. Scott, a joint 
memorial to Bishop Wilberforce and Dean 
Garnier. Of the Perpendicular window in the 
distance and the screen below it we will speak 
presently. But let the reader understand that 
that distant window is by no means the east 
end. Godfrey de Lucy’s beautiful work is 
all behind it, clean out of our present vision. 
By stepping, however, into one of the aisles 
we can get a good idea of the extraordinary 
length, though nowhere can we see from end 
to end. 

But the noblest work of Wykeham was 
not his restoration of the Cathedral, magni- 
ficent as that was. His foundation of New 
College, Oxford, and of the world-famed 
school at Winchester, has won for him the 
name of “founder of the English public school 
system.” These are works which do not 


come within the scope of the present article ; 
we can only say that no visitor to Winchester 
should fail to pass out of the close by the 
gateway which we have already presented to 
the reader, and keeping along the outside 


wall eastwards, ask to be allowed to visit 
Wykeham’s glorious “St. Mary’s College.” 

Nor must he omit another pilgrimage, 
namely, to St. Cross, which Henry de Blois 
founded, and to which Wykeham’s successor, 
Cardinal Beaufort, made such grand addi- 
tions. He will enter Beaufort’s gateway, call 
at the hatch for Beaufort’s dole, and receive a 
piece of bread and a horn of “home-brewed.” 
And if his belief in the communion of saints 
take this form he will say a Requiescant for the 
souls of the founders before committing him- 
self to the guidance of one of the “ brethren,” 
in their long coats with the Maltese cross on 
their breasts, to go round and see what noble 
deeds those men of old wrought. 

Truly the roll of Winchester bishops all 
through the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies is a splendid one, and the very men- 
tion of it is the proper introduction to two 
special features of the interior of the Cathe- 
dral, which, if not absolutely unique, are un- 
speakably superior in kind to anything else 
in England. But first let us set down the 
succession for the hundred years after Beau- 
fort’s death :—William of Waynflete (1447— 
1487), Peter Courtenay (1487 — 1493), 
Thomas Langton (1493—1500), Richard Fox 
(1501 — 1528), Cardinal Wolsey (1528— 
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1531), Stephen Gardiner (1531 — 1555), 
What a wonderful roll it is! But our im. 
mediate concern is with the Cathedral build. 
ing. Take first Courtenay. He was a mem. 
ber of the noble family of that name, stil] 
held in honour in Devon, and was translated 
from Exeter. But he was almost worn out 
when he came here, and died in a few years, 
(By the way, let it be noted that the three 
bishops preceding him had ruled the diocese 
for one hundred and twenty years. Within 
the same time following them there were 
thirteen.) Bishop Courtenay added another 
bay to the east end, to Bishop Lucy’s Lady 
Chapel ; and by doing so he made this Cathe- 
dral longer than St. Alban’s Abbey, which 
had hitherto been the longest church in Eng. 
land; in fact, the longest cathedral in the 
world except St. Peter’s at Rome. Courtenay 
was buried in the Cathedral; but as there is 
no tomb to him, the Devonshire people used 
to cling to the idea that he was laid among 
his ancestry at Powderham. But in 1885 
his coffin was found in that part of the Cathe. 
dral which he had built, and there is now 
a handsome altar-tomb enclosing this coffin. 
Then Langton. His prior was Thomas 
Hunton, and between them they added 
some very charming work to the south side 
of the Lady Chapel. The windows will be 
seen on page 705. The guides show you 
the rebuses of their names in the vaulting; 
the musical note called a “long” in a tun for 
“Langton,” and a hen on a tun for Hunton. 
Next Fox, whose prior, Silkstede, was also 
a great improver of the Cathedral. The 
fine pulpit is his; it has a skein of silk and 
a steed as his rebus. There is a chapel in 
the south transept called Silkstede’s chapel, 
but it does not appear to have any work of 
his. But of Bishop Fox we have more to 
tell. We have already said there are two 
unique features in this Cathedral. Look at 
the screens at the sides of the choir, and the 
six mortuary chests upon them. It is the work 
of Bishop Fox. Cnut, and Queen Emma, and 
many early kings and bishops had been 
buried in the crypt by Bishop de Blois. Fox 
brought forth the bones, and put them to 
gether in these chests, and inscribed the 
names upon them, though he had found 
no names in the original resting-place. But 
even if he had been able to identify each 
skeleton, there would be uncertainty enough 
now, for the Parliamentary soldiers are said 
to have dragged them forth in search of 
treasure. 

The chantries next. No other cathedral 
is half so rich in them. They are altared 
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chapels built by bishops in their lifetime for 


their last resting-places. The first which 
meets us as we enter at the western door is 
Wykeham’s, between the fourth and fifth 
nave-pillars on the south side. Five “ bays” 
farther on is Edyngdon’s. The effigy of 
Wykeham, with flesh and robes coloured 
“proper,” is accompanied by the figures of 
three monks in prayer and some angels. It 
is startling to notice that the great builder- 
bishop has cut away more than a third of 
the two nave-pillars to make place for it. 
But he seems to have known what he was 
about, for there are no signs of breakage or 
displacement of the structure. There are 
seven of these chantries ; the two finest are 
those of Beaufort and Fox. Beaufort, it will 
be remembered, is cruelly represented by 
Shakespeare as dying in despair— 


** Lord Cardinal, if thou thinkst on Heaven’s bliss 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope— 
He dies, and makes no sign!” 


Beaufort’s last will, signed two days before 
his death, breathes a humble and pious hope 
in the mercy of God through Christ. Able 
and politically wise as he was, no one can 
deny that he was ambitious and selfish. 
“One cannot,” writes Dean Kitchin, “look 
at his effigy, as it lies in his stately chantry, 
without noting the powerful and selfish cha- 
racteristics of his face, and especially the nose, 
large, curved, and money-loving. The sums 
Beaufort had at disposal were so enormous 
that he was the Rothschild of his day. More 
than once he lent his royal masters enough 
money to carry them through their expedi- 
tions.” Good old Bishop Fox, able, wise, 
sweet of temper, and greatly beloved by the 
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citizens and monks, was blind for ten years 
before his death, and was daily led into his 
chantry to meditate on the past and future, 
and to listen to the chant of the service. His 
chantry has no effigy, nor has Gardiner’s, 
nor Orlton’s, nor Langton’s. Gardiner had 
gone with King Henry in the first days of 
the Reformation, but had become alarmed 
by its course, and threw himself entirely 
into the work of Mary. But there seems 
good reason to believe that he died with 
a good deal of Lutheran theology in his 
soul. We cannot leave these chantries with- 
out noting that they contain the tombs of 
some of the noblest of England’s benefac- 
tors—Wykeham, the school founder ; Wayn- 
flete, the founder of Magdalene College, 
Oxford, and of other good works besides ; 
Fox, the founder of Corpus Christi; and 
Beaufort, of the “ House of Noble Poverty” 
at St. Cross. It is commonly said that they 
were saved from destruction in the Civil War 
by the Parliamentarian captain, Fiennes, who 
was an old Wykehamist, and zealous on be- 
half of his Alma Mater. 


Wykehamy q 
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The royal dignity of Winchester waned as 
that of Westminster rose, but the city was 
much visited by monarchs all through the 
Middle Ages, and two royal marriages during 
that period were celebrated in the Cathedral, 
Henry IV. married Joan of Navarre there, 
apparently as an act of civility to Wykeham, 
whom his father had uniformly persecuted - 
his namesake, Henry I., had married Saxon 
Matilda there; and there Philip of Spain mar- 
ried Queen Mary. The chronicle tells how, 
coming up from Southampton in a storm, he 
was received at the three-arched doorway 
of the Deanery “dripping wet”; and how 
there was a splendid procession through the 
western door on the nuptial day. Queen 
Mary’s chair is one of the objects shown by 
the Cathedral guides. Sunt lacryme rerum. 

No see can show so many bishops who 
were canonised, none has had so many 
bishops who were also Lord Chancellors. 
There were eleven of them, the last being 
Wolsey. It must be confessed that the roll 
of post-Reformation bishops makes a sorry 
show as compared with their predecessors. 
Two worthy names are found in the 
seventeenth century, Lancelot An- 
drewes, who, however, is buried not 
here, but in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
and George Morley. It was a charac- 
teristic of the reformed faith to bring 
the laity forward, and bishops were 
no longer the most prominent figures. 
As one walks through the aisles and 
ponders on the monuments of the later 
prelates one sees history not obscurely 
written on the stones. Take Hoadlys 
wretched memorial, with the Magna 
Charta and the Bible engraved on it, 
the crosier and the cap of liberty. 
Another “terrible Whig preacher,” but 
a mild and gentle nonentity, was 
Bishop Willis. His effigy is on the 
south wall, and there is a tale that the 
artist having forgetfully turned the 
face westward instead of eastward, 
died straightway of grief. It is not 
true, for he lived many years after. A 
similar legend is told of several statues 
on horseback, how the sculptor com- 
mitted suicide because he had forgotten 
the stirrups. I have heard this myth 
of George IV.’s statue at Charing 
Cross, and of William III.’s at Peters 
field. 

It is significant too that in the latest 
monuments there has been a return to 
recumbent figures. Those of the three 
last prelates have been a marked im- 
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rovement on their predecessors’ ; 
and partly for this reason, partly 
because of the Gothic revival, 
there has been this return. By 
far the most elaborate is Bishop 
Wilberforce’s in the south tran- 
sept. It hasa fine canopy and rich 
ornament. ‘The more reason for 
sorrow that the face is simply 
hideous through a flaw in the 
alabaster, looking as if it was 
seamed with scrofula, or dis- 
figured by a great burn. It is 
much to be wished that the head 
may be removed and a fresh one 
substituted. We have only space 
to call attention to the flat stone 
close by which covers the re- 
mains of Izaak Walton, and 
bears a pretty inscription by his 
brother-in-law, Ken. Literature 
has another worthy name here, 
that of Jane Austen, and in the 
nave is buried Cowper's intimate 
friend, William Unwin. Making 
a tour through Southern Eng- 
land, he was seized at Winchester 
with typhus fever, and died in 
1786. 

Never had the Cathedral a 
more zealous or a more wise cus- 
todian than the present Dean. When the 
Wintonians celebrated the eight-hundredth 
anniversary of the consecration of Walke- 
lin’s Cathedral, the Dean was taken to 
task rather severely for his form of service. 
One part of his programme was a per- 
formance of sacred music by a first-rate 
choir, and seats were charged for to meet the 
expense, and this was attacked as “ turning 
the Cathedral into a music-hall.” But it was 
the only item to which objection was taken. 
There were religious services with overflow- 
ing congregations, and the sermons preached 
on the occasion were worthy of it. The 
Dean admitted that the services of that day 
were very unlike those of Walkelin, but he 
added not unreasonably that they were 
not more so than Walkelin’s were unlike 
those of the primitive Church. He pointed 
out that the capabilities of our cathedrals 
were not confined to one routine, and ex- 
pressed the hope that they were now turned 
to as good use as ever they had been in the 
past. In the end he certainly carried public 
opinion with him. Of another work of his 
there cannot be two opinions. The magnifi- 
cent screen, begun by Beaufort and com- 
pleted by Fox, is unsurpassed by any work 


of the kind. The central figure was of 
course a colossal crucifix, and in perpendicu- 
lar niches, arranged in three tiers, were 
figures of saints, eighteen larger, and betweem 


thirty and forty smaller. These were all 
destroyed in the sixteenth century, and the 
Dean set to work with a will to restore their 
ancient splendour. The great cross in the 
midst still remains blank. It will, we hope, be- 
fore long be filled with a figure of the Saviour, 
“reigning in glory from the tree,” following 
the more ancient idea of avoiding the depic- 
tion of suffering. The niches are all filled 
with figures, first of those saints who are the 
inheritance of the Church at large, apostles, 
and the four great doctors, Augustine, 
Gregory, Jerome, Ambrose. ‘Then come 
worthies of the see, S. Birinus, the first 
bishop, standing beside the figure of the 
Virgin ; Swithun, patron saint of the 
church ; Benedict, the founder of the order 
to which the Priory belonged; Giles, the 
hermit saint, who used to abide close by, but 
not in, the haunts of men, who gives his 
name to the tall hill just outside the city, 
where in medieval times a great annual 
fair brought much money to the monastery. 
The Queen gave the figure of Edward the 
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Confessor ; the colleges those of the respec- 
tive founders, whose names we have already 
mentioned; the Dean gave King Alfred, who, 
it will be remembered, lies buried in the city, 
though the exact spot has been lost. Later 
times are not forgotten, for there are figures 
of Ken, Keble, and Walton. 

When we add to this good work that the 
Dean, by his superb knowledge of history, 
by his brilliant method of giving out his 


information, and his singularly winning man. 
ner, is able constantly to gather audiences 
and to expound to them the history of the 
great Cathedral, we have only in conclusion 
to wish him and the Bishop, who is not be. 
hind him in his love for the holy place, every 
happiness, and to congratulate the closing 
years of the century that a building 5 
crowded with delightful associations was 
never better cared for. 
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THE MERCIFUL MANDARIN. 
By ETHELLINE YORK. 





FTEN of a moonlight night, 
and especially before rain, I 
hear the primeval minstrelsy 
of the frogs from my bed- 
room window. Their music, 
softened by distance, rises 
pleasantly from the shadowy 

ditches or the reedy pool in the silver-grey 

fields. Before I fall asleep it invariably 
transports me in spirit to the topsy-turvy 
land known to geographers as China; and 
there, curiously enough, I find myself in 
interesting if somewhat mixed company, to 
wit, those gentle souls who loved bird, fish 
and insect, beast and reptile—the ancient 

Greek Pythagoras, St. Cuthbert of Lindis- 

farne, St. Guthlac of Crowland, St. Hugh of 

Lincoln, St. Francis, the Vicar of Morwen- 

stow, Mr. Morris who wrote the “History 

of British Birds,” and the Governor of the 

Treaty port of Ningpo. 

Of these all but the last are familiar 
enough to us. We know how they loved 
the “younger brothers” and sisters, and 
with what almost human intelligence the 
wild creatures in fur, feathers, and scales 
responded to their affection. But who was 
the Governor of Ningpo ? 

Alas! I know the worthy Mandarin but 
by his title. He may be Governor no 
longer; he may have even departed from 
the Flowery Land of coloured buttons, pig- 
tails, and the crushed feet called “ golden 
lilies,” and have joined the circle of unseen 
ancestors ; but it is to me a delightful thing 
to remember that when he ruled in the 
Treaty port, four years ago, he issued to the 
agricultural population in his district a 
proclamation which would have charmed 
Aristophanes, and which gives him a place 
in the brotherhood of saints to which I have 
just referred. 














Parental legislation is probably nowhere 
carried to the curious extremes to which we 
find it extended in China. The wise, grey- 
haired head of the house, who loves his 
children and who keeps a rod in pickle for 
their misdemeanours, is visible beneath the 
mask of all Chinese legislation. In tone and 
sentiment this particular enactment belonged 
to the golden age of patriarchal government; 
in form it was, in its quaint and idyllic 
naiveté, wholly worthy of the theme and of 
the paternal dignitary who composed it. 
That it should have assumed a metrical shape 
was but in conformity with ancient tradition; 
and what verse could have been more appro 
priate than the six-syllable rhythm in which 
the more fatherly enactments of Celestial 
legislators are cast? The Governor is, in 
these cases, the “Great Old Father ” ; his 
subjects are his little children, and what s0 
suited to the memories of the small people as 
an idyllic admonition in fluent metre ? 

Of the literary quality of the proclama- 
tion we Occidentals are, of course, unable to 
form any opinion, but the passages which 
have been rendered into English are probably 
unique in the history of civic and rural 
administration. The decree related rather 
to the preservation of animal life than to the 
reprobation of cruelty to animals—two ideas 
which seem to be by no means correlated in 
the Celestial mind—and in the opening por- 
tion the Governor took under his august pro- 
tection what Aristophanes calls “the marshy 
offspring of the fountains,” in the following 
quaintly rustic strain :— 

“ Frogs are produced in the midst of your 
fields. Although they are little things, they 
are small human beings in form. They 
cherish a life-long attachment to their natal 
soil, and at night they melodiously sing m 
concert with clear voices. 
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“Moreover, they protect your crops by 
eating locusts, thus deserving the gratitude 
of the people. 

“ Why go after dark with lanterns, schem- 
ing to capture the harmless and useful things ? 
Although they may be nice flavouring for 
your rice, it is heartless to flay them. 

“Henceforth it is forbidden to buy or sell 
them, and those who do so will be severely 
punished.” 

What an exquisite picture have we here 
of bucolic life in the Flowery Land! The 
dusky fields, the stillness of the night broken 
by the croaking of the “musical marsh- 
divers,” the pig-tailed, oblique-eyed China- 
men passing stealthily through the grass 
with their many-coloured paper-lanterns, 
while at home the rice is bubbling over the 
wood fire. 

These beloved batrachians of the “ Great 
Old Father” are the edible frogs (Rane escu- 
lente) which are to be found, not only in 
every part of Europe and North Africa, but 
also in the central belt of Asia as far east as 
Japan. It is an odd reflection that probably 
our insular antipathy to frogs as a culinary 
dainty is attributable to the traditional con- 
tempt and scorn of all good Englishmen for 
foreigners, and for Frenchmen in particular, 
rather than to any personal objection to the 
“small human beings” themselves. As long 
ago as 1650 that “ever-famous Doctor in 
Physick,” Thomas Muffett, approved of the 
Rane as comestibles among such living crea- 
tures and meats as are neither flesh nor fish. 
“Being throughly sodd in oyle, salt-water, 
and vinegar, and eaten with sawce made of 
sweet herbs, onions, and scallions, they are,” 
says he, “no bad meat for cholerick young 
men, though for old and phlegmatick persons 
they are wholly unprofitable.” But even 
as you may take a horse to the water and 
fail to make him drink, so you may enter 
frogs in your cookery-book and yet fail to 
make them palatable. There seems as little 
chance of their becoming a popular dish 
as there is of our suppressing nausea at the 
suggestion of curried cockchafers, moths 
on toast, and stag-beetle grubs with wire- 
worm sauce—all which have been enthusi- 
astically commended as delicacies worthy of 
a Lucullus. 

To return to the proclamation, however, 
let me not overlook the appeal, quaintly 
efiective to the sensibility of a Chinaman, 
in the Governor’s allusion to the life-long 
attachment of the mortals of the marsh to 
their native soil (and water). The strongest 
sentiments in the Celestial’s heart appear to 
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be filial piety, and love of the land of his 
birth—even of the little upland village where 
he saw the light. “If he who attains to 
honours and wealth never returns to his 
native place,” saith the proverb, “he is like 
a finely-dressed person walking in the dark.” 
What is it but a barren and hollow success 
after all ? 

The family and the local home are woven 
up with each other. The souls of the de- 
parted, as M. Simon tells us, have their 
memories and still love. United with the 
other souls of the house, and awaiting the 
time of reappearance on earth, they hover 
over the incarnate family, and suffer and re- 
joice with it. There is no penalty in this 
world more severe than exclusion from the 
home circle. Driven from the domestic 
hearth, the Chinaman goes, “lost in the 
crowds of the seaports, ready to undertake 
the most painful labours, indifferent to all 
except the fixed idea of gaining rehabilita- 
tion by his toil.” When the emigrant, thou- 
sands of miles away from home, finds his 
burden too heavy to be endured, he has re- 
course to suicide as a speedy way of return 
to the bosom of his kinsfolk. 

Somehow one is more amused than edified 
by the Chinaman’s filial devotion, which of 
course forms part of the religion of the 
family. One cannot help smiling at the 
moral example shown by that good old man 
of seventy who dressed and behaved like a 
little child so that his aged parents in look- 
ing at him might not be reminded of their 
advanced years. And yet this is but a 
natural outcome of the worship of the fore- 
fathers of the house—a worship, by the way, 
which is more subtle in its conception and 
more beautiful than is usually supposed. The 
moral excellence of the departed, perhaps 
even their very existence, depends on the 
loving memories of those who are left on this 
side of time. If the living forget, the dead 
deteriorate or vanish slowly into nothingness 
even asavapour. The forgotten spirit “ be- 
comes sad, it complains, and its complaints 
are warnings. He who neglects to do proper 
reverence to the souls of his ancestors cannot 
think of his own, while a soul no longer wor- 
shipped loses its sense of justice.” Can any- 
thing be more pathetic than an after-life 
dependent for its duration on the remem- 
brance of one’s children and children’s chil- 
dren ; anything more tragic than the loss of 
the sense of justice in the dead through the 
neglect of duty in the survivors ? 

Some similar faith existed in ancient Rome. 
The dead were satisfied with little—“a few 
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violets, a cake dipped in wine, a morsel of 
honeycomb.” “They loved those who brought 
them their sustenance, but, deprived of these 
services, would be heard wandering through 
the house, crying mournfully in the stillness 
of the night.” One can imagine the thrill 
of horror and remorse the thoughtless, in- 
different survivor might feel at last when he 
observed that these sighs and sobs had ceased, 
that the darkness was empty, that the ances- 
tors had succumbed to neglect and cold- 
heartedness, and had perished wholly. 

To minimise these sad chances the China- 
man in some places has adopted the ingenious 
custom of causing the deceased to be repre- 
sented by a child, to whom the honours re- 
served for the corpse are rendered, so that in 
some sort the father seems to live once more 
in the descendant. Nor is the fancy without 
its kernel of fact and philosophy, for in truth 
our ancestors still walk the earth in their 
children’s children. 

It was not, however, merely that the 
“small human beings in form” should be 
allowed to lift up their clear voices in the 
star-lit fields with impunity that the Governor 
of Ningpo issued his decree. He had a ten- 
der word for the welfare of certain feathered 
people :— 

“Sparrows, again, sing at their season 
sweetly in the trees. They are not like 
wolves, tigers, or leopards, which may take to 
injuring men when they grow large. Why 
go out with nets to catch them from the hills 
and woods ? 

“Know that for the strong to slay the 
feeble for food is the way of wild beasts and 
rapacious birds. Resist the lust of your 
mouths and bellies for savoury meats, and 
act in unison with heaven, which loves to 
preserve life. 

“Both these sorts of creatures you are for- 
bidden to catch from henceforth. Do not 
flatter yourselves that after this warning the 
punishment for disobedience will be mild.” 

The sparrow—the unrepentant assassin of 
the redbreast of medizval story, the wanton 
pilferer on whose behalf hardly a good word 
was spoken before the Royal Commission on 
Wild Birds—appears to have somehow won 
himself a nook in the hearts of divers holy 
and remarkable men. If I remember rightly, 
Pythagoras bought from the bird-catchers a 
score or so of the flippant marauders and 

ave them their freedom; and when St. 
uthbert rebuked them for pulling to pieces 
the thatch on his guest-house in the Farne 
Islands, they made peace with him by bring- 
ing some lard to grease the shoes of his visi- 


tors. Why the genial Governor should have 
taken them under his patronage—unless jt 
were through the pure perversity of bene. 
volence—it would be difficult to guess. This 
however, is immaterial ; what one would like 
to know is the vague penalty for disobedience 
disguised in the warning that the punishment 
will not be mild. 

What isa mild punishment in China? One 
reads among the lenient inflictions for minor 
offences of such playful penalties as kneeling 
on a coiled chain or broken crockery, squeezing 
of fingers or ankles in a sort of bamboo vice, 
flogging through the streets, the left hand 
and right foot of the delinquent being secured 
in a kind of portable stocks. More abomin. 
able than these to a European mind are the 
cangue, or wooden collar, which prevents the 
wearer from feeding himself, and the upright 
cage, through a hole in the top of which the 
offender’s head protrudes, and which is just 
high enough to allow the tips of his toes to 
touch the ground. Not many years ago 
there was an instance of this last punishment 
in one of the Treaty ports, and the wretched 
culprit remained in his excruciating position 
for several days—the object of the jeers and 
laughter of passers-by—till starvation ended 
his agony. Yet even cangue and cage may 
be too humane to be classed among the 
punishments that are not mild, for it appears 
that they are both inflicted, and not infre 
quently, for very insignificant offences. 

Strange to think that a beautifully idyllic 
proclamation, breathing the most gracious 
affection for the little wild creatures of wood 
and field, should deal so ruthlessly, so cal- 
lously with human flesh and blood! But 
China was ever a land of topsy-turviness. As 
Guthlac and Francis began with the love of 
man and finished with the love of dumb 
creatures, is it not quite in keeping that in 
a country “where the needle points to the 
south, where the place of honour is on the 
left hand and the seat of intellect is in the 
stomach, where to take off your hat is an in 
solent gesture, and to wear white garments 
is to put yourself into mourning,” the bene- 
volent should begin with the love of frog and 
sparrow—with a possibility, let us hope, of 
ending with a sense of human suffering and 
a horror of torture ? 

A traveller in Foochow, some three hun 
dred miles south of Ningpo, relates that on 
the shore of a pleasant lake outside the gates 
of Lienkiang there is an ancient tomb guarded 
by two colossal statues, the one of a military, 
the other of a civil dignitary, which stand 
facing each other. These giant figures have 
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remained there through so many generations, 
they have absorbed the sunshine of so many 
summers, have for such an immemorial suc- 
cession of years been 
And every wind that blows,” 

that they have ceased to be mere stone. 
They have become ling. The spirit of nature 
has slowly filtered into their rocky bosoms ; 
they have become part and parcel of the soul 
of things. They possess a sort of elemental 
life and power which, in the case of at least 
one of them, responds to the appeals of man- 
kind. 

The quaint oriental face of the civil Man- 
darin gazes dreamily into the west, and 
doubtless has drawn from the pathos of 
ancient sunsets and the low lights of the 
after-glow a special tenderness of heart. To 
him in their trouble come unhappy wives, 
disappointed husbands, despairing lovers. 
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While their incense rises in wreaths about 
his benevolent head, into his reticent, sym- 
pathetic ears of stone they whisper their 
sorrows—softly, discreetly, lest his stern 
military colleague overhear. 

Whether my Governor of Ningpo be alive 
and encompassed with the yellow dragons of 
great honour, or dead and laid to rest, I like 
to imagine for him a future similar to that 
of the civil Mandarin by the lake of Lien- 
kiang. I would have his effigy hewn out of 
colossal granite, and it should be turned to 
the west, the goal of human yearning whether 
in modern cities or in the record of ethnic 
migrations. When the elements had made 
him wise and he had learned humanity as 
well as tenderness for the lower creatures, 
he should become ling, with power to help 
mankind. And on the base of the statue [ 
would engrave, “‘ Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.” 
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FROKEN BERGLIOT. 
By WILLIAM SHARP. 


Wane: N the summer heats few foreigners 
iy Ve are tobe seenat Castel Gandolfo. 
4)  Half-a-dozen Roman families 


may be settled in villas round 

the hill-set Lake of Albano ; and 
a stray artist, a Spaniard or Southern French- 
man most likely, may lodge for a few days 
in the little town. In August, however, most 
people who can afford to leave Rome at all 
go to the sea or to the mountains ; for though 
Castel Gandolfo is as high and breezy a place 
as any in the Alban hills except Rocca di 
Papa and perhaps Nemi, the heat there can 
be oppressive, and the dreaded malaria some- 
times steals up from the Campagna, though 
not till after it has visited Genzano and 
lAriccia and even Albano itself. 

Nemi is lovelier, but there is no more pic- 
turesque spot in the Alban range than Castel 
Gandolfo, that ancient summer-home of so 
many popes, and beloved of Romans since 
the days of the Cexsars. On its lofty crest, 
amid its pines and ilexes and cypresses, it 
looks down on the one side upon the beau- 
tiful Lake of Albano, a vast amethyst as it 
seems in summertide, and upon the steep 
voleanic slopes of Alba reaching upward in a 
splendid semicircle ; down the other, across 
the Campagna, upon desolate leagues of pale 
blue in the morning, a shimmering hazeof mist 
at noon, and again leagues upon leagues of 
purple at wane of day. Behind the high-set 


village run the two lovely ilex-avenues to 
Albano; beyond it, or rather beyond the 
Papal palace and gardens that give the little 
town its name, goes straight as an arrow for 
a while the high road to Rome. 

It is a place wherein to eat the lotos, to 
dream dreams. In the morning, when the 
sky is of a lustrous blue and when the hill- 
air blows freshly down the slopes from Rocca 
di Papa, one can rest for hours looking upon 
the ruffled lake, watching the fish leap, listen- 
ing to the wind among the ilexes or the 
chestnuts. In the late afternoon the watcher 
upon the lower western wall will see the 
most impressive sight in the world—the 
sun passing in a purple veil of mystery 
athwart the desolate expanse of the Cam- 
pagna, shedding an evanescent flame of light 
upon the dark patch in the distance that is 
Rome, and illumining as with green or crimson 
fire the remote marge of the Tyrrhenian sea. 

Three years ago the mid-Italian summer 
was exceptionally hot. Drought prevailed, 
and on many of the upland pastures the 
grass was in colour like newly-tanned leather. 
On the Campagna cattle sickened, and human 
beings died or crawled to and fro stricken 
with the ague of malaria. The hill-towns of 
the Alban and Volscian mountains were full 
of ragged wild-eyed shepherd-folk ; even of 
sea-dwellers from the pestilential shores of 
Etruria Maritimia, the desolate tract from the 
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base of the mountains of Volterra to the 
Pontine Marshes near the frontier of the 
old kingdom of Naples. 

All through those torrid weeks of July 
and August, Bergliot Rossi was as one in a 
restless trance. It was the third year 
since this girl out of the north had come to 
live with her uncle Ernesto Rossi, the anti- 
quary. She now hated this glaring burning 
south that had appealed to her so much at 
first ; hated this stifling heat, this inland 
weariness, this malaria that everywhere 
brooded as an invisible beast of prey ; hated 
even the Alban hill folk, with their hard 
voices, their inhospitable ways, their witless 
turning of the dear Scandinavian “ Bergliot 
Ross” into “ Bergliota Rossi,” as of her 
aunt’s name “ Hedwig” into “ Eviga.” 

How gladly, she often murmured—and 
thought ever—would she have stayed in her 
beloved Norway when her father, Captain 
Henrik Ross, went to join the wife whom he 
had lost twenty years before. She would 
have known poverty, and perhaps, at first, 
chagrin—for Henrik Ross had lived well, 
and with even better pretensions than his 
means warranted—but she would have been 
among her own nation, with the sweet Norsk 
voice and tongue to charm her ears, and 
within sight of the mountains, within sight 
of thesea. To be away from Norway seemed 
to her a fate to sympathise with ; to be away 
in the far south, with a northern soul, and 
to see no more the dark mountains and the 
wild, beautiful, changeful Scandinavian seas, 
was to be indeed worthy of sorrowful pity. 

Still, uncle Ernest and aunt Hedwig had 
been kind, and to be in that lovely hill- 
village, and so near the mysterious city in 
whose name is the supreme metropolitan 
sound, was a subdued joy. But long before 
aunt Hedwig’s death at the end of the second 
year of Bergliot’s exile the girl had wearied 
of the south, and was consumed by an abiding 
passion for the lost north. This passion 
haunted her dreams by night, and lent to 
her diurnal visions what was akin to anguish. 
The winter she could endure, particularly if 
the ice lay on the pools and rivulets, and 
when the snow covered the woodland ways 
all over the hill-tract from Frascati to Velletri. 
The spring was so beautiful that though she 
longed for the leagues of gorse and the 
green fiords of “home” she could not but 
rejoice in the exceeding loveliness. Fréken 
Bergliot, as she wished always to be called, 
became a well-known wanderer among the 
towns and villages. In 1]’Ariccia and Genzano 
the women thought the Norse signorina a little 


“touched ” ; for the rest, they despised what 
they could not understand. Latterly, she 
avoided these places, preferring to wander 
through the upland coppices to Nemi, or to 
climb to high Rocca di Papa, where the 
children are seized sometimes by vertigo and 
are killed before their mothers can snatch 
them from the sheer slopes, or even to 
make her way through the woodlands above 
Frascati to the old ruins of Tusculum. But 
best she loved to linger in the ilex-avenue 
overlooking the Campagna, when afternoon 
merged into twilight, and no sound broke 
the stillness save distant bells summoning to 
Ave Maria, and, above in Castel Gandolfo, 
the cries and laughter of children ; or, through 
the hot noontide, to lie on the steep incline 
to the south of the old Papal palace, and 
look down upon the lake, and dream of 
green fiords and precipitous rocks, yellow- 
grey with sea-moss and lichen, furrowed by 
ocean rains and the salt sea wind. When 
the summer heats set in, however, her nos- 
talgia for the beloved north became an abid- 
ing pain. She panted in the hot breath of 
air and earth as might a caged swift in 4 
room. She felt as though she would die if 
she were to stay much longer in this foreign 
land, among this alien folk. An immense 
loneliness possessed her. It was as though 
she were a castaway. Her uncle Ernest 
was a taciturn man, much absorbed in his 
vocation and its connected studies, and was, 
moreover, often away for days at a time, in 
Rome, or Florence, or Naples, or even farther 
afield. In these solitary hours she would go 
wearily to and fro, conscious of little save 
her overmastering desire to see the north 
once more, to feel its cool breath in her 
mind and in her spirit as well as upon 
her body, to hear the lap-lapping of the 
waves, to watch the white sea-horses leap in 
the sunlight when, at the fiord-mouth, 4 
mountain-wind tore against the tide-race. 
If, in these moments of intense longing, she 
descried, trailed across the sky, like a thin 
Japanese eyebrow, a flight of north ward-wing- 
ing birds, she would turn away sobbing in 
her bitter pain, or throw herself upon the 
ground and seek relief in tears. 4 

But, alas! she had not a soldo of her own in 
the world. Uncle Ernest gave her nothing. 
She had a home; she had food, clothes, even 
a few luxuries, or what in that remote life 
were looked upon as luxuries ; she had the 
precious violin which she had bought from 
her uncle with the small sum that aunt 
Hedwig had given her shortly before her 
death. But to reach even Florence—to gain 
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the Alps—how could one do this? There 
was but one way: to fare afoot, to beg food 
and shelter. This she could not do, for she 
was bound in honour to her uncle. Some- 
times she thought she would give lessons in 
violin-playing; but unfortunately she was 
herself in sore need of instruction, and none 
of the rich foreigners who lived some weeks 
or months near Albano or Frascati would 
employ an undisciplined amateur. Again 
she even dreamed that she might gain work 
in teaching Italian to the children of Scan- 
dinavian visitors, but in the first place her 
Italian was not good, and in the next, and 
conclusively, no rich Scandinavians ever did 
come to the Alban slopes. Once, before the 
Signora Eviga was laid in the little cemetery 
beyond the pinewood, Bergliot had met the 
Norwegian consul in Rome, and he had 
promised to bear her wish in mind ; but she 
had heard nought of him since then, and 
even feared, what was indeed the case, that 
her uncle had discouraged the idea. 

And now in this hot August, the third she 
had known in Italy, she realised that all the 
savour had gone out of her life, and that 
she no longer cared whether she survived to 
fulfil her few household duties to uncle 
Ernest, or was laid beside aunt Hedwig, the 
silent old Norse lady who, while speaking in 
Italian to her Roman nurse, suddenly said 
in Norsk Jeg er troett, “I am tired,” and was 


One morning after a sleepless night she 
rose ere daybreak. A fever of unrest was 


upon her. If only uncle Ernest had not 
been ailing of late, she could no longer have 
withstood the temptation to take her violin 
and play her way back to the dear north- 
land that called her from afar. 

She did not know why she struck along 
by the goatherds’ path that led by the 
eastern heights to the slopes between Frascati 
and Tusculum. She had not been at the 
last-named since January, and then the snow 
had lain thick in the hollows, and she had 
cried with delight when slipping often up 
the steep frozen lane that leads from Frascati. 
Perhaps some vague memory of the coolness 
and whiteness led her thither. 

It was sunrise as she came to a glade, a 
short distance below the bluff overhanging 
the ancient ruins. She stood for a time, 
with her outstretched left hand holding a 
sycamore branch, and her whole figure 
wrought to an alert motionlessness. A 
slight flush was upon her beautiful face, 
paler than its wont owing to summer-lan- 
guor and sleepless nights and the long strain 
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of unsatisfied longing. In her eyes, grey- 
blue in general but now almost violet, was a 
flame of azure light. The sun-ray that was 
tangled in the wave of her brown hair 
twisted and turned in gold, and passing and 
coming again and again left an amber shim- 
mer in:the sweet brown duskiness. 

But though her joy was of the risen sun, 
of’ the new day that came in radiant beauty 
—stirring afresh the Norland passion in her 
for sky and sea and the upland air and 
mountainous aspects—she was intent also 
because of what she heard. A song filled 
the glade with music. The unseen singer 
was advancing, and his brave lilt leaped to 
her ear. 

While she stood entranced, herself a vision 
of morning music embodied, she saw the 
musician. He was a young man, tall, robust, 
as fair of skin and azure-eyed as herself, with 
close-clustered hair tawny as sunlit shallows 
in a brook. 

The song ceased. The young man had 
seen the girl, an unexpected vision indeed, 
at that hour, in that place, in that country. 
She appeared to him as something ideal. 
Artist as he was, he had noted immediately 
and keenly the loveliness of her colour, the 
perfection of her form, the happy accident 
of her pose. “Ah! I have found my point 
of view now,” he exclaimed; “here is my 
‘morning glory’ picture ready for me!” 

Bergliot slowly let her arm fall. The 
flicker of the sycamore leaves sent dusky 
shadows across her face. She hesitated, and 
then took a step forward. 

The stranger was coming towards her. 
Her heart-beat quickened. This sweet singer, 
out of the golden morning, was a Norlander 
too; there could be no mistake about that, 
she thought with gladness. Was hea Norsk, 
a Swede, a Dane? Perhaps a German or an 
Englishman ? 

But at that moment she felt a touch upon 
her arm. Looking round, she saw Anita, 
the little daughter of Ermerilda Lanza, the 
woman whom her uncle Ernest employed to 
do the cooking and rough work at his house. 

“ What is it, Anita ?” 

The child looked at her for a moment in 
amazement. The caressing voice was sud- 
denly grown hard, the gentle eyes were of a 
cold starry radiance. 

“T have run... . run hard, Signorina,” 
she panted; “my mother sent me. The 
Signor Rossi is angry with you. He is 
about to go to Venezia, and he wants to see 
you before he goes. He asked thrice for 
you last evening, but you were not to be 
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found, and when he asked again, late, you 
were in bed and asleep.” 

Bergliot turned and looked dreamily back 
upon the wooded slope, now aglow with 
sunlight. The young man had stopped, and 
was looking fixedly towards her. 

“Who is he—is be a friend ?” Anita asked, 
with childish curiosity. 

“He... . he is the voice of the North,” 
replied the girl, as if in a reverie. Then, 
turning again abruptly, and without another 
look upon what she was leaving, she set off 
at a rapid pace, with Anita trotting behind 
her, and was soon lost to view among the 
coppices. 

Old Marco Gozzi, the charcoal-burner, on 
his way to Rocca di Papa from Frascati, 
nodded to her as she passed, and muttered 
that it made him young again to see that 
lovely image of his Caterina, a fair Venetian 
damsel who fifty years back had withered of 
the inland weariness and died, long before 
her vagrant muleteer of a husband had fallen 
into the drear estate of a charcoal-burner. 

He was still looking after her, or rather 
upon the way by which she had gone, when 
he heard some one approach, and, turning, 
beheld the stranger. He recognised him as 
the painter who, three days before, had given 
him a five-lira piece for sitting for his por- 
trait. No doubt the man was mad, Marco 
thought, but madmen with five-lira pieces 
for free disposal were persons to be treated 
with respect. 

“ Buon giorno, Signor Pittore !” 

“Ah! buon giorno, buon giorno, Marco 
mio! So-we are both up betimes! Well, 
it’s the only way in this hot weather. I say, 
Marco, who was that signorina who passed 
you a little ago?” 

“The signorina? Oh, well,” stammered 
the man, with that strange evasive instinct 
so often shown among Italians in remote 
places, “it is of no importance. Eh, what, 
per Bacco, yes, I remember; she is called 
Anita, daughter of Ermerilda Lanza, of Castel 
Gandolfo.” 

“Not the wife of that scoundrel Michele 
Lanza... . that would be r 

“ Si, signore, si.” 

“But, man, that lovely girl could not be 
the daughter of a coarse brute like Michele 
Lanza. Why, he, and his Ermerilda too, if 
i remember rightly, are both as dark as a 
coal-pit, and this girl is like a northerner.” 

“Ah, the signor pittore means the tall 
one ?” 

“Why, you silly idiot, whom do you think 
I meant? Come, Marco, don’t be a fool. 
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See here: tell me all yor know, and you 
shall have a lira with which to drink my 
health.” 

“Why, eccellenza, every one about here 
knows who she is. All the young men are 
in love—and vainly in love—with the Sig. 
norina Bergliota. She is the niece of the 
Signor Antiquario Ernesto Rossi, a reputable 
man, though a foreigner, saving your worthy 
presence, signore pittore. Old Rossi lives 
in the end house at the top of the via in 
Castel Gandolfo leading to the lower Albano 
Road. He lives alone there, he and his niece, 
The woman Lanza helps her.” 

“ Bergliota ; the name is not an Italian 
one. Why, of course, it’s Bergliot. Are 
they Norsk ?” 

“God knows. "Tis very likely. They are 
Tedeschi ; that’s all I know.” 

“She lives alone with him, you say ?” 

“Yes ; worse luck for her.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because of the old man’s temper. He 
has a fiend of a temper, I assure you.” 

“Well, good day, Marco. The saints send 
you luck.” And with a good-humoured 
smile and wave of his hand, Torquil Barnson 
turned away. For some reason he did not 
wish to accompany Marco and listen to his 
chit-chat about the Signorina Bergliota. As 
he made his way up the slopes to Rocca di 
Papa, the music of a woman’s name came 
and went upon his lips with ever fresh 
recurrence. 

“ Fréken Bergliot—Friken Bergliot—Friken 
Bergliot,” he muttered over and over; and 
often a sudden smile of delight, as when one 
comes upon a new flower or listens to the 
_ lark-song of spring, came upon his 

ace. 

When he did reach Rocca di Papa -he had 
lost all inclination for his work. The land- 
scape he had begun seemed sunless, lifeless. 
He wanted to paint his long projected 
“Morning Glory.” Down in the woods of 
the Papal villa he heard the thrushes call. 
The sweet repetitive note that gave the 
welling lilt to their song was Bergliota— 
Bergliota. From the steep crag just below 
the village, where he lay adream in the su- 
shine, he could hear the wavelets far below 
lap-lapping in the sedges, or with slow wash 
lisping underthe overhanging alders and ashes 
that with the twisted olives fringed the lake 
marge. And this sweet sound that rose like 
incense through the golden-yellow air was 
Frioken Bergliot—Friken, Fréken Bergliot. 

The afternoon was almost gone when the 
young Norse painter roused himself from his 
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happy indolence. To his own surprise, per- 
haps, and certainly to that of the few heat- 
sleepy villagers who watched him, he walked 
vigorously along the steep mule-path that 
led along the old crater-edge till it joined the 
Marino road to Castel Gandolfo. For in 
August no one did anything energetically. 
Even the few foreigners who lingered in the 
neighbourhood employed the afternoon in 
the luxury of the siesta. No one but a 
r devil of a painter, said the peasants, 
would be about at that season. The innkeeper 
himself, at whose house in Marino Torquil 
Barnson lodged, thought that his good-look- 
ing visitor must be very hard up that he had 
to rise at daybreak and go dabbing paint 
upon a canvas throughout the hot day. To 
Torquil himself, indeed, came more than once 
ashy recognition of the fact that his sudden 
energy was surprising. Only the day before 
he had admitted to himself that while winter, 
spring, and summer, in Rome and its neigh- 
bourhood were delightful, the early autumn 
lacked both solace and joy for a northerner. 
“Oh, for a breath of the Blue Fiord,” he had 
cried again and again, filled with longing for 
his sea-swept home. 
But when he came to the junction of the 
roads he did not turn towards Marino. He 
had remembered that he wanted advice on 


some matter which only an antiquary could 
determine for him. This point presented 


itself as in urgent need of solution. There 
was not a day to spare, though it had oc- 
curred to him more than a year ago. Be- 
sides, did he not owe a visit of courtesy to 
his fellow-countryman, Ernest Ross—the two 
of them probably at that time the only 
Norsemen within reach of the Alban hill- 
wind? Of course he did. And was not 
Herr Ross a man of distinction, to whom it 
was only civil to pay one’s respects? Now 
that he thought of it, had he not heard him 
spoken of in Bergen as one of the most 
remarkable—one of the most remarkable— 
oh, to be sure, one of the most remarkable 
archeologists —no, antiquarians—of the 
day % 

Is it not Fridansi of Persia who says that 
@ young man in love is more shy than a wild 
roe 4 

Visible shyness there was, indeed, when 
Torquil Birnson knocked at the door of 
Signor Rossi’s lodging in Castel Gandolfo. 

There was no response. If any one within 
heard his repeated summons it was only to 
treat it with sublime indifference. At last a 
woman, leaning from a neighbouring window, 
suggested that it was useless to wake all 
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Castel Gandolfo, as Signor Ernesto Rossi had 
gone away. 

“Will he be here to-morrow?” Torquil 
ventured, with undue eagerness. 

“No. He has gone among foreigners. He 
is faring as far as Venice—the Blesséd 
Mother knows where else. He will not be 
here for weeks. The old man swore he might 
never come again.” 

“Ah-h! And—and—the Signorina ?” 

“Ha! ha! the Signorina!” 

“Well, what of her?” asked Torquil 
sharply, alert in resentment, for the woman’s 
voice was a sneer. 

“Oh, la bella Bergliota, no fear for her. 
She will do well enough.” 

“Ts she within ?” 

6 No. ” 

** Where is she ?” 

“Find out for yourself.” 

Torquil saw he had made a mistake. The 
ice in his voice had frozen this bubbling well 
of gossip. The woman, who looked at him 
angrily, was heavy and vulgar, but had once 
been pretty. 

“Ah, you beautiful women are all alike,” 
he said lightly, “ but if Ja bella Bergliota has 
gone, why, then, Castel Gandolfo has still 
got you.” 

_ The ice was melted, wholly lost. The well 
o’erbrimmed. 

“ Ah, Signore, how sad it is that the good 
Signor Ernesto should be so worried with his 
niece! True, he has gone far this time, 
very far. But who can blame him wholly?” 

** What has he done this time ?” 

“* Oh, when he wanted to see his niece this 
morning early, behold no Bergliota was to be 
found anywhere. When at last she did 
come—after Ermerilda’s Anita had scoured 
the whole country for her—the old man was 
furious. He called her a useless slut. He 
vowed he wished she had never come to 
Castel Gandolfo.” 

“What did she say ?” 

“Oh, she up with her head like a wild 
goat o’ the hills, and said that she was quite 
ready to go back to Norway. ‘Go, then,’ 
cried her uncle, ‘and never let me see you 
again : for, truth to tell, I am tired of you— 
and further truth to tell, Iam going to bring 
the widow Lucia Lucchesi from Rome to 
share bed and board with me, and the good 
wife won’t care to have you idling about.’ 
And with that he went to his cabinet, and 
taking from it a small purse he put some gold 
in it, and flung it at her, saying it was more 
than she was worth, but he gave it so that no 
one could say he turned his own kindred 
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from his door without a soldo to bless herself 
with.” 

“And she?” And as Torquil spoke with 
eager heed, the woman noticed the flush 
on his face and the bright light in his eyes. 

“She? She took it of course, and glad to 
get it. It’s more than she——” 

“ Yes; but in what way did she take it— 
what did she say ?” interrupted the young 
man, with a twinge of regret at learning 
that Bergliot had not returned a gift given 
with a churlishness so rude. 

“Ha! ha! At first she grew as red as 
a peony. The flush went over her face like 
wine spilt in the lake—came and went just 
like that. I almost thought that she was 
going to refuse to take the money. The 
idea! She was acting—chit! But suddenly 
she turned again. ‘The servant is worthy of 
her hire,’ she said quietly, and with that she 
took the purse, put it in her pocket, and 
then, holding out her hand to Signor Rossi 
said something in her own language which I 
guessed to be a request to shake hands in 
farewell. However, I know no more, save 
that Ernesto Rossi went away in Andrea 
Placci’s wine-cart at eight o’ the clock, and 
that before noon Bergliota packed her things, 
said good-bye to some o’ the children and to 
old Margherita Corleone, the blind woman, 
and drove off in the carrier’s van for Rome.” 

* And left no address ?” 

‘*Eh, what, address? Perché? Ha! ha! 
She'll soon find a pleasant enough place in 
Rome, I’ll warrant.” 

With that, Torquil Barnson’s wish for 
antiquarian knowledge ceased. He was sud- 
denly conscious of a great longing to see 
Rome once more. It was almost a week 
since he had been there ! 

Yes, there was the evening train. He had 
time to walk back to Marino, pack up his 
belongings, and catch i] ultimo convoglio. 

Action was welcome. Marino was reached 
as though he had skated thither on black ice. 
The bill was paid ; addios were exchanged ; 
finally, the train was caught. 

That night, as he walked from his rooms 
in the Via della Quattro Fontane, along the 
Via Sistina, to the antique fountain that 
throughout the year makes a joy of coolness 
and sound by the gates of the Pincio, he 
wondered what the morrow would bring 
forth., It was strange that in the falling 


music of the water that splashed and gurgled 
beneath the dense ilex-dome, even in the 
surging sigh that came up from the Piazza 
‘ di Spagna and all Roma oscura beyond, he 
heard the same murmur as in the wind at 
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Rocca di Papa, as in the wavelets lapping 
among the sedges of Lake Albano. Bergliotg 
came this murmur, Bergliota—Bergliot— 
Friken, Froken Bergliot. 

In the morning he began his quest. No 
doubt this dawn-lover whom he had met in 
the woods of Tusculum would be up betimes, 
scarcely less doubt but that she would seek 
that high terrace whence sunrise may be 
seen as a pink rose unfolding over the white 
rose of Rome. 

But as he walked to and fro in his solitary 
vigil, the idea suddenly occurred to him that 
Fréken Bergliot would far more likely hasten 
northward than linger in the city which 
sheltered also her uncle Ernest. 

Of course: what fool he had been! Why, 
the north mail was due to leave in twenty 
minutes or so! 

Three minutes later he was in a veftwra and 
being driven at rattletrap speed towards the 
great gaunt station beyond the Baths of 
Diocletian. 

It was five minutes to the time of starting 
when he alighted. A penny platform ticket 
enabled him to pass the barrier. There, at 
the bookstall, he saw her : tall, beautiful, his 
goddess of the morning still. 

“ Partenza /” cried a guard, with premoni- 
tory urgency. 

Torquil turned, aghast with a sudden 
reflection. He put his hand in his pocket. 
It was too true. There was a little silver 
in his right pocket ; in the left, no purse. 
Both paper-money and his purse of gold 
were at his rooms. When he looked again, 
the girl had gone. 

“Are you going by this train, Signore ?” 
asked a guard imperatively. 

“Yes ; that is—no.” 

“Then I must ask you to leave the plat- 
form. His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Naples has just arrived and is going to 
Florence by the express. The station is to 
be cleared. No, Signore, you cannot go to 
the bookstall just now. Pray do not delay: 
go, I beg of you.” 

There was no help for it. But as Torquil 
turned away he saw a small, old-fashioned, 
brass-nail-studded box lying beside the lug- 
gage-waggon, His despairing eye caught at 
the name printed in large letters: BERGLIOT 
Ross. Ina second he stooped to note the 
address, 

The label was in two parts. On the lower 
half, writ large, was “Hamburg.” That, 
then, was her immediate destination. On 
the upper half he read, Friken Bergliot Ross, 
Bergen, Norvegia. 
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So absorbed was he that he did not at first 
notice the arrival of the royal party. When 
he did become aware of the fact, by the 
bustle around him, he saw what was more to 
the point—his fresh opportunity. 

The too attentive guard had disappeared. 
Swiftly walking forward, Torquil reached 
the bookstall. On the wooden shelf that 
projected from it, beside piles of the Fan- 
fulla, the Popolo Romano, and other papers, 
was an earthenware jar containing a score of 
lovely tea-roses and ruby-red hearts-o’-love. 
To his right was a gentleman, who laid down 
a five-lira note, with the remark that he 
would have the roses “for the Prince.” The 
newsvendor hesitated, the price was too low. 

Torquil put down all the silver he had in 
his pocket, about twelve lire. ‘For the 
Princess,” he said, and quietly walked off 
with the glory of roses. 
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Some died on the long northward journey ; 
a few lingered and went seaward with the 
steamer that sailed from Hamburg; one, a 
deep, fragrant heart-o’-love, reached Bergen 
and filled a little white room with its odour 
and beauty. 


* * * * 


The hot autumn was followed by a lovely 
St. Martin’s summer. Norway was bathed 
in a glow of gold and amber light by day, 
and veiled in starlit violet by night. 

To be in Norway, to breathe this Norland 
air so loved and longed for, to rise in joy and 
fall asleep in peace amid all this home-sweet 
beauty, was to Fréken Bergliot a delight 
beyond words. 

Only, by St. Martin’s summer she was no 
longer Froken Bergliot, but Frue Bergliot 
Barnson. 


——__—___ >_< —____—— 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST ON CHARACTER, 
Short Sundap Readings for October. 
By rue Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Bisnor or Rion. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
CHRIST’S INFLUENCE OVER MEN. 


4\E who is to be saviour of mankind 
must be the saviour of the strong 
as well as the weak. In one sense 
the strong need a saviour even 
more than the weak; for weak- 

ness brings with it a ready instinct to rely 
on some helper, while strength is allied with 
an independence which is disposed to ignore 
itsown needs. The power of Christ among 
men is shown in this, that He drew to His 
side not only the sick, the weak, the weary, 
but that in His presence the strong recog- 
nised their need of Him. Thus it is an illus- 
tration of the greatness of Christ’s power 
when we hear one who was strong among 
the strong, the rock-like John the Baptist, 
declaring, “I have need to be baptized of 
Thee ; and comest Thou to me ?” 

John is a strong man, but a stronger than 
he has come and has taken him captive in 
the bonds of admiration and love. 

And yet the work, measured by the pro- 
babilities of the case, was not an easy one. 
Humanly speaking there were difficulties in 
the way of such a moral victory as this. 


THE DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME. 


It may be well to measure these diffi- 
culties. 

1. There were difficulties which one may 
describe as national. 

“ Humility,” remarks Renan, “has never 
been a feature of strong Jewish minds.” The 
strong Jewish mind apprehends the great- 
ness of his race: he sees what he deems to 
be the divine genius by which his history 
has been animated. His outlook upon the 
world is the outlook of one who believes 
himself destined to conquer: he is not to 
serve but torule. This very quality which 
bred great individuals gave rise to strong 
dissensions. There may be too many masters 
in a masterful race. The spirit of self-asser- 
tiveness may grow too strong; the revolt 
of Korah in the wilderness is an example. 
There have seldom been wanting men of 
strongly marked individuality in Jewish 
history ; and there were very few of such 
gifted with greater strength than John 
the Baptist. In him the energetic national 
faith in the kingdom was a mighty and 
absorbing power. He was little likely to sub- 
mit himself or his mission to the authority 
of another. 
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2. Add to this national tendency the per- 
sonal characteristics with which the Gospel 
narrative makes us familiar. 

John the Baptist was a man whose natural 
independence of character was nursed in 
solitude. When he came among men he 
came with a simple directness of address, 
without the remotest symptom of that artifice 
or expert adroitness which is so quickly 
learned by those who have practised manage- 
ment in the world of men. Whatever others 
might do in abating their claims, modifying 
their methods, or rearranging their phrase- 
ology to suit men’s tastes and win their 
adherence, John’s simple and stalwart con- 
viction led him straight on. He knew no 
wavering: he felt no fear. With an un- 
shrinking courage and self-possession he 
confronted all sorts and conditions of men. 
Soldiers, tax-gatherers, Pharisees, rulers 
felt his influence. To him they all were 
but men, and men bound to pay allegiance 
to the moral order of God's kingdom. A 
man so courageous and so independent 
is not likely to surrender his authority. 
All the features of his character suggest a 
tendency towards self-assertion. It would 
not be surprising to find him autocratic in 
his methods. “It might have been expected 
that a character so stubborn, a sort of La- 
mennais, always irritated, would have been 
passionate and suffer neither rivalry nor half 
adhesion.” Without accepting this descrip- 
tion which Renan gives, we may yet feel that 
a character like that of John the Baptist 
would not readily divide his influence with 
another or welcome a rival teacher. 

3. Besides, there is the element of success 
to be reckoned with. Success tends to stiffen 
a man’s self-appreciation, and to make him 
more intolerant of any movement or counsel 
which seems to threaten the prestige or pre- 
cedency he has achieved. John’s success 
had been conspicuous. There went out to 
him Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the 
region about Jordan, and were baptized of 
him in Jordan, confessing their sins. He 
had seen the strong men tremble before his 
rebuke. He had brought to his feet the rude 
soldier and the trade-absorbed publican. He 
had made the Pharisee and Sadducee shrink 
under his rebuke. A man who has done 
such things and who has tasted such a joy 
of power does not usually or readily bend 
before the authority of another. 

4. There is the question of age. A man 
may yield to the age and experience of one 
much older than himself; or an old man, 
when conscious of his own failing powers, 


may welcome the growing influence of some 
young and energetic spirit ; but the spirit of 
rivalry is strong between men of almost 
equal age. The difference of age between 
our Lord and John the Baptist was six 
months. John the Baptist was six months 
the elder. ‘‘ We have scarcely an example,” 
says Renan, “of the leader of a school re- 
celving with eagerness his future successor,” 
This is not strictly true. Clement welcomed 
Origen. Bourdaloue generously recognised 
the talents of Massillon, as at a later period 
Dr. A. Thomson recognised the powers of 
Chalmers. But in these cases the disparity 
of years was great. Is it easy for a man in 
the fulness of his strength and the zenith of 
his power to welcome one soon destined to 
succeed and to eclipse him ? 

5. There is lastly the question of difference 
of teaching and practice. John the Baptist 
was an ascetic. Our Lord was not. “ John 
came neither eating nor drinking.” “The 
Son of Man came eating and drinking” 
(Matt. xi, 18, 19). <A difference such as 
this causes alienation and distrust. It would 
need large and unusual magnanimity in the 
strong and ardent ascetic of the wilderness 
to give a cordial welcome to one whose life 
perhaps seemed mixed up with the interests 
of the world. 

All these, then—national feeling, personal 
character, pride of seniority, tenacity of 
office, theological prepossession—rendered it 
unlikely that the elder would yield to the 
younger, the sterner character to the milder, 
ambition and self-sufficiency to the One who 
was lowly in heart. Yet here is the pheno 
menon: the man, the unchallenged prophet, 
bold as a lion, courageous alike in words and 
deeds, blazing like a torch, strong as an 
eagle to swoop upon his prey—a man who 
reminds us of an Ambrose or a John Knox, 
not joyously strong, but gaunt, intrepid, 
severe, is like a child before Christ, yielding 
Him place, rejoicing in His success, and 
seeking His comfort. 


SECOND SUNDAY, 
THE COMPLETENESS OF CHRIST’S ASCENDENCY. 


THE ascendency which Christ won over 
the Baptist was complete. 

1. Christ is the end of his teaching, “One 
mightier than I cometh, one who will baptize 
with fire.” 

2. Christ is the object of his devotion and 
his joy. The prophet of the wilderness falls 
into rapture. He is not naturally a character 
in whom ecstacy of this sort is likely to pre 
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vail; he is no weak personage gushing into 
admiration, but stern, strong, possessed of 
clear, robust, practical sense; and yet this 
man, so keen, so distinctly practical, breaks 
out into an admiration all the more striking 
because it seems to be unconscious and 
irresistible. He looked on Jesus as He 
walked and said, perhaps even more to him- 
self than to those about him, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God.” Joy and rapture like this is 
not sentimental, but real. 

3. The ascendency is victorious over feel- 
ing; for it is strong enough to overcome 
those germs out of which jealousy might 
have sprung. When his disciples, moved by 
a natural jealousy on the Baptist’s behalf, 
brought him the news, “ He that was with 
thee beyond Jordan, behold, He baptizeth, 
and all men come unto Him,” the Baptist’s 
answer was in effect, “Yes, you think that 
this will perhaps wound my pride or stir 
some feeling of resentment, but I feel as one 
who joys in the joy of his friend.” “The 
friend of the bridegroom,” he said, “re- 
joiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s 
voice ; this my joy therefore is fulfilled.” 

4. Again, this ascendency is continuous. 
In this the completeness of Christ’s victory 
is most remarkable. It was not a victory 
won over a man at some exceptional moment 
of emotion or weakness. It was no transient 
influence which Christ obtained. It was an 
influence which continued strong through 
the days of trial, as it had been in the time 
of activity and free energy. John was cast 
into prison. Solitude and inaction are 
terrible to a man of his disposition; danger 
and ditficulty serve to stimulate his powers 
and rouse his energy ; but to be alone and 
to be denied the solace of active work, to 
watch the long hours go by and to feel the 
restlessness which confinement generates in 
hearts passionately attached to freedom and 
action, is to know a misery which tempts to 
despair. Then doubt, like a tempest, shakes 
his heart ; even the vision, which in the hour 
of his activity was so clear, grows dim; he 
can read its meaning no more: it has become 
indecipherable, like the inscription on a flag 
when it is ruffled by the wind. But in that 
hour the ascendency of Christ held its sway ; 
for when doubt began to beset his soul he 
felt that in the strength of Christ there was 
arefuge. Unlike his great prototype, Elijah, 
he does not pray in the hour of his loneliness, 
“Now, O Lord, I beseech Thee, take away 
my life.” But as a child he turns to his 
teacher for wisdom. In his trouble John 
sent messengers to inquire of Christ. He 
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asked for reassurance from Him of whom, 
when all was insecure, he still felt sure. It 
is as though he said, “If any one can resolve 
my doubt He can.” Therefore he put his 
misgivings into the message, “ Art thou He 
that should come, or do we look for another?” 
The influence of Christ held firm in the hour 
of despair: neither engrossing activity nor 
heart-trying anxiety could impair its force. 
The ascendency of our Lord over the Baptist 
was early, full, and final; it was a real, con- 
tinuous, and abiding power, exercised over 
one who was himself one of the strong and 
victorious spirits of his time. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
THE SECRET OF HIS ASCENDENCY. 


Wuat, then, is the secret power by which 
Christ won this ascendency ? We are told 
this by the evangelist in a single word. 
It lies in the simple fact that John knew 
Jesus Christ. 

1. But this knowledge was more than 
mere personal knowledge ; it was spiritual 
recognition. The narrative of St. Luke does 
not make it certain that John the Baptist 
knew our Lord in early life. But on the 
other hand the kinship between them gives 
probability to the tradition which has been 
embodied in so many famous pictures. 
However this may be, the mere knowledge 
implied in the tradition is not complete 
knowledge ; there is a deeper and a truer 
knowledge than this. There is a knowledge 
which touches life when inward affinities are 
disclosed and when “spirit with spirit can 
meet.” John’s words are “1 knew him not ; 
but He that sent me to baptize with water, 
the same said unto me, Upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining 
on Him, the same is He which baptizeth with 
the Holy Ghost. And I saw and bare record 
that this is the Son of God.” The words 
need not disturb or puzzle us, even if we 
suppose a previous personal acquaintance. In 
any early acquaintance there was not at first 
full recognition of all that our Lord was. 
The simple fact is that John knew that 
he was sent to bear witness to One who was 
to baptize with the Holy Ghost. At first 
it was not given him to recognise our Lord 
as such, but when the Spirit fell on Jesus, 
then he knew ; and thus there dawned upon 
his mind something of the beauty of Chrisét’s 
character and of the splendour of Christ’s 
mission. Then he saw in Christ what others 
did not see. One stood among the people 
whom they knew not; but John knew and 
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perceived features of the glory which was 
veiled from others. He saw the beauty which 
the Scribe and Pharisee neither saw nor 
desired. 

2. What were these features ? 

First, he recognised the purity of His 
humanity. “Behold,” he said, “the Lamb.” 
Whatever else may be signified in this 
phrase, and doubtless the phrase has many 
meanings, none can doubt but that the idea 
of the blamelessness and the spotlessness of 
Christ’s character is suggested ; the notion is 
drawn from the Paschal Lamb, the lamb 
which must be “without blemish and with- 
out spot.” When, then, John the Baptist, 
looking with loving regard upon Christ as 
He walked, said “ Behold the Lamb of God ” 
(whatever anticipations of sacrifice might pass 
through his mind), he seems at that moment 
to be chiefly occupied with the thought of the 
beauty and the purity of Christ’s character. 
If John’s knowledge of our Lord began in 
early life, then we must suppose that the un- 
sullied character of Christ known to the 
Baptist through so many years at last forces 
upon the Baptist’s mind the thought that 
this pure humanity was a revelation of 
something divine? But in any case, John 
recognises the moral beauty and dignity of 
our Lord when he deems it fit to describe 
Him as the Lamb of God. 

Secondly, he recognised His pure divinity. 
Think for a moment of that token of divine 
anointing of which John spoke. ‘ Upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending 
and abiding on Him, the same is He which 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 
The advent of this divine anointing, the sign 
of the Spirit descending like a dove, came 
within the range of John’s experience. What- 
ever the historical circumstances connected 
with this descent of the Spirit may have 
been, the ethical meaning surely is clear. 
John recognised in Christ more than the mere 
purity of a beautiful human character, he 
recognised the fire of that divine life which 
glowed within Him. He saw, too, that that 
fire was not a fire to glow unused upon the 
altar of Christ’s manhood, but was destined 
to be a kindling fire setting aflame the 
hearts of men and purifying the order of the 
world. He was not only anointed with the 
Holy Ghost, but He was destined to baptize 
the world with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire. 

Further, whatever the historical cireum- 
stances may have been, the spiritual thought 
is clear. Christ was recognised by the Bap- 
tist as having the established approval of 
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heaven, as being closely and dearly related 
to the heavenly Father, as One whose work 
was blameless in the eyes of God as His life 
was blameless towards the world. The voice 
from heaven was heard proclaiming, “This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.” Thus John recognised our Lord 
as coming with the favour and strength of 
God to achieve a great moral revolution and 
to diffuse a nobler spirit in the world. 

Thirdly, he recognised the work of Christ 
as one of suffering and love. He not only 
said “Behold the Lamb of God,” but He 
said, “ the Lamb which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” It is difficult to believe that 
the prophecy of Isaiah was not in his mind. 
If so, and we can hardly doubt it, the whole 
range of that. wondrous prophecy is gathered 
up in the utterances of John the Baptist; 
and in his view Christ. was “the servant of 
the Lord who was to see of the travail of 
his soul and was to be satisfied.” He was 
One upon whose life was to fall sorrow, and 
yet in whose sorrow the world was to find 
life. He was to make the reconciliation 
which should make the world glad. He was 
to achieve that work which would inaugurate 
among men a new era of love and a noble 
principle of sacrifice. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
THE EFFECT ON JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Ir these three features then were recog- 
nised by John, let us note the effect of such 
a recognition. 

1. First, there is the comparatively com- 
plete view which John must have had of 
Christ’s person and work. To his mind Christ 
was pure, Christ was divine, Christ was to 
suffer, Christ was to reveal the sacrifice of love. 
The meekness and the gentleness of Christ 
were clear to his view, and in the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ there was a power 
which was greater than the powers of the 
world. 

2. But further, do we not trace what 
we may describe as a personal element 
in the view which John takes of Christ! 
Too often in speaking of John as the pre 
cursor of our Lord, we think of him as, so to 
speak, impersonal. But it is not in accord- 
ance with our knowledge of human nature 
to think of anyone after this fashion. John 
was aman of like passions with ourselves. 
He knew the stirrings of indignation, he 
knew the pleadings of tenderness, he knew 
the experience of depression. Strong as he 


was he had needs which were common t0 
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humanity. He needed encouragement of 
soul; it was a yearning for this which 
prompted his message to Christ in the hour 
of his captivity. The incident expresses 
John’s sense of personal need. But this 
sense of personal need, if I mistake not, 
expressed itself even earlier in history. When 
John was asked who and what he was, he 
answered, “Iam the voice.” In his mind 
there was running the prophecy of Isaiah, 
“the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” Just as 
in the previous case when he spoke of the 
«Lamb of God” the fifty-third of Isaiah was 
in his mind, so now, in speaking of the voice, 
the fortieth chapter of Isaiah is in his mind ; 
but this is the chapter which speaks of that 
divinely-sent messenger who would “feed His 
flock like a shepherd and carry the lambs in 
His bosom.” ‘The two thoughts, then, of 
Christ being Himself the Lamb and yet being 
the shepherd who would care for the lambs in 
His flock, seem to hold equal place in John 
the Baptist’s mind. He says, “I prepare the 
way, but I do so only by my voice. I have 


no power to gather to my embrace the weak 
and the needy, but One cometh after me 
who is mightier than I. He comes not only 
to baptize with fire, hut He comes with the 
strength of a tenderness which can help all 


the world. I can but prepare His way, and 
having prepared it I must take my place 
among those who need His help.” This 
sense of need he also expressed with loyal 
deference when he hesitated to receive Christ 
to his baptism. “Ihave need to be bap- 
tized of Thee,” he said, “and comest Thou 
tome?” 

John, then, mighty prophet as he was, 
realised his own need of help. His manhood 
cried out for a divine strength. Strong as 
he was, the weakness of humanity yearned 
for the refuge of God; for he too was one 
of God’s sheep in this naughty world, and 
he, like all who have sinned, needed to be 
folded by the Shepherd's hand. 

It is in the realisation of this personal 
need of John that we shall best understand 
the secret of Christ’s ascendency. Doubtless 
he was drawn to Christ by admiration of His 
spotless purity ; doubtless he saw glimpses of 
the divine fire which rested upon Christ, but 
the touching element of the story lies in the 
discovery that this man, who seemed to the 
eyes of the world no reed shaken by the 
wind, but a man immovable as a rock, 
Invincible as an eagle, yet carried beneath 
the brave front which he bore before the 
world a heart tumultuous in its anxieties, 
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capable of depression, conscious of weakness 
and longingfor help. He, like the rest of us, 
had seasons when he faltered and stretched 
forth lame hands of faith ; but in those hours 
when he stretched forth his hands for help 
he stretched them forth to Christ as to a 
natural refuge. In other words this strongest 
of men, this greatest among the sons of men, 
found the heavy and various needs of his 
nature satisfied in Jesus Christ. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
CHRIST AS THE SAVIOUR OF THE STEONG. 


Curist thus shows Himself the Saviour of 
the strong as well as the Saviour of the 
weak. In one point of view none among 
the sons of men can be reckoned as strong; 
for all fade as a leaf. But in the human 
point of view men differ as the mountains 
and hills of the world differ. Some raise 
but gentle slopes towards heaven, others 
seem to stand as Teneriffe or Atlas unre- 
moved, and John was one of these mighty 
ones. “The prophet of fire” we call him ; 
he stood where other men would shrink 
and fall. But the strongest need a Re- 
deemer, and He who is to be a Redeemer of 
men must bring with Him a power which 
can meet the needs of these lofty and im- 
pregnable souls as well as the needs of the 
feeble. This is precisely what Christ did. 
In His ascendency over John we have the 
picture of the power which Christ exercises 
over the robust and mighty of the earth. 
Here was a man prominently fitted to stand 
alone—a man who at first might be deemed 
independent of the assistance of inward or 
spiritual strength. Yet this man leans on 
Christ. He recognises Christ as his superior 
not merely in the way in which a man might 
recognise another, from a literury or intellec- 
tual point of view, as his superior, but he 
recognises Christ as a very present help in 
trouble; as one from whose life he can 
derive life; as one who can solve his 
doubts ; as one who is the bridegroom of 
the spirits of men. An ascendency like this 
may rebuke the imagination of those who 
think that religion is all very well for the 
weak, but that the strong can stand alone. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the mighty 
men of the earth need no help from the 
power of faith. It is indeed true that for a 
while men may live without realising their 
need, but there are times in which the 
strongest are weak. If a man is noble he 
feels it when temptation is upon him; if 
he is hopeful he feels it when failure is his 
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portion; if he is loving he will feel it 
in the hour of sorrow; if he is hungering 
for righteousness he will feel it in the 
presence of sin; and if not at such times as 
these, yet afterwards, when the joys of life 
decrease and our powers of enjoyment grow 
feeble ; when success falls from our side ; or 
when even our pleasure in success dies into 
nothingness ; then, when we are face to face 
with the remediless weakness of humanity, 


we— 
“ Stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what we feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


Something of this sort passed, I suppose, 
through John’s mind in his prison at Ma- 
cherus. He felt that the joy of life had 
vanished with his opportunity of activity, 
and, like so many from whose life sunlight 
chas passed away, he found it hard to believe 
-that the sun was shining anywhere. 

“Art thou he that should come?” he 
.asked, who had himself been the witness of 
the coming one. “Art thou he that should 
.come ?” he asked, who had declared so em- 
-phatically, “There cometh after me one 
whose shoe latchet I am not worthy to un- 
loose.” “Art thou he that should come ?” 
he asked, as one who said, “ Must we 
postpone our hopes? Must we still look 
to the future ? Are the desires and yearn- 
ings of humanity to be for ever post- 
poned?” Doubt was in the question, and 
let none wonder that this man of energy and 
faith should doubt. The agony of doubt is 
often the portion of the highest faith. Job 
took the honest complaint of his spirit to 
God, and the love of God did not refuse him. 
So it proved with John. In his lone hour of 
. doubt he turned to Christ, as naturally as Job 
in the hour of his doubt turned to God. And 
‘he did not turn in vain. Christ’s answer was 
.one well fitted to the character and disposition 
and faith of John. “Go tell John those 
things which ye do see and hear; the blind 
receive their sight ; the lame walk ; the lepers 
are cleansed ; the dead are raised to life ; the 
poor have the gospel preached to them ; and 
blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended 
in Me.” In other words, ‘Go and report 
to John that God is still actively working m 
the world, that the needs of humanity are 
not forgotten, that the sorrows of humanity 
are consoled. Tell John that though there 
may be darkness in Macherus and deep 
darkness in the heart of the captive there, 
yet Go”’s sunlight of love is still shining in 
the wazld. Tell him that the faith which 


can only live in the sunlight is not the faith 
which he himself once believed in. Tell him 
that the joy of souls that are noble may be 
found in suffering. Tell him that the delay 
and the seeming heedlessness of divine power 
is never a loveless or unwise delay. Blessed 
is he whose heart does not stumble because 
divine love does not act as selfishness or as 
despair may desire; blessed is he who in 
darkness can trust the divine wisdom of the 
divine love. Blessed is he whosoever shall 
not be offended in Me.” 

Such a message implied the highest trust 
in him to whom it was sent. It was a salutary 
message, for it carried comfort and invigora- 
tion. It did not merely console and soothe; 
it was calculated to stimulate and to inspire. 
It was just what the Baptist needed ; it 
spoke to his manhood and to his faith. It 
was like the call of the officer on the field 
who bids his troops to stand in the hour of 
danger. It was the message which, calling 
to courage and high trust, fell upon the cap- 
tive’s ear as the hour of his martyrdom drew 
near. He was to suffer as well as to serve ; 
and his faith at the last is sustained by the 
message which assured him that God’s love 
was not dead, and that patience as well as 
courage were needed in the discipline and 
education of faith. “Blessed is he who is 
not offended in Me.” 

We have seen, then, how complete was the 
ascendency which Christ exercised over John 
the Baptist. That ascendency was not the 
domination of mere authority, it was per- 
sonal ; it was the ascendency of spirit over 
spirit ; it was an ascendency which was 
welcome because it was fitted to the needs of 
man. It follows, then, that the story sets 
forth the work of Christ as fitted not only 
for the weary and the heavy laden, for the 
simple and for the sick, but also for mighty 
men and men robust in faith. Christ is not 
merely One who ministers to the weak, He 
has a message and ministry for the great and 
the strong. He came to be the Saviour of 
mankind, and He embraced all in His love. 
He was Shepherd to the strong as well as to 
the weak of the flock. The greatest can find 
in Him refuge and strength. \ He who in the 
judgment of divine wisdom was greater than 
Abraham: and Moses, David and Solomon, 
Isaiah ‘and Daniel, he who was the greatest 
hitherto born of woman, bowed with his 
weight of care before the comfort of Christ, 
and sought in his consciousness of spiritual 
weakness for the help of Christ, acknowledg- 
ing, as all must who realise the spirit of 
Christ, “I have need to be baptized of Thee.” 
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“ What is amiss, lad ?”” 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG.* 
By EDNA LYALL, 


AvtHor oF ‘‘ Donovan,’ ‘‘ We Two,” ‘‘Kyicut-Errant,’”’ ‘“‘A Harpy Norseman,’’ ET¢. 


CHAPTER XXXvV. 


“T do not fear to follow out the truth, 
Albeit along the precipice’s edge. : 
Let us speak plain: there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 
Let us call tyrants, tyrants, and maintain 
That only freedom comes by grace of God.” 
LowELt. 
a the first faint light of Sunday morning, 
the 27th October, a considerable body of 
Parliamentary troops might have been de- 
scried on a bleak heath in Berkshire. Evi- 
dently they were expecting an engagement 
to take place shortly, for they slept as best 
they could in the open air, each man with his 
weapons beside him. A little removed from 
the rest Waller, greatly worn and aged by 
the vexations of the summer’s campaign, sat 


in close converse with Cromwell, who “ called 
cousins ” with him, though they were connec- 
tions rather than actual kinsmen. He had 
listened during the long hours of the night 
to many a detail of Cromwell's great victory 
at Marston Moor, and in low tones the two 
had discussed the grievous divisions and 
jealousies which threatened to ruin their 
cause. Waller had more than once called 
to mind Hampden’s remark that Cromwell 
would prove the greatest man in England, 
and wearily impatient of the half-hearted 
co-operation of Essex and Manchester he 
turned with relief to the vigorous practical 
worker whose genius might possibly save the 
country. 

“There is a face I have somewhere seen 
before,” said Cromwell as, the light gradually 
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increasing, he observed at no great distance 
from Waller a young officer stretched at full 
length on the heather. 

“Tis Captain Heyworth, formerly a cornet 
in John Hampden’s regiment,” said Waller. 
“He hath been with me close upon two 
years, and young though he is hath proved 
one of my best and most faithful officers. 
He is a lad of very ready wit, courteous, and 
well-bred—a great favourite with his men, 
and the best hand I ever met at keeping up 
the spirits of others in adversity.” 

“7 remember him now,” said Cromwell. 
“T saw him after Edgehill. Methinks David 
must have been such an one as this. He 
should, by rights, have a fine career before 
him.” 

“In truth he deserves promotion,” said 
Waller, “‘and may, I hope, obtain it when at 
length we get the new modelled army, which 
since July I have implored the committee to 
organise. He is sober and God-fearing in 
victory, and in defeat of an unshaken zeal, 
while the discipline of war hath done much 
to amend his natural pride and impatience of 
contradiction.” 

Cromwell, who knew the great straits to 
which Waller’s army had been put that 
summer, and the disgraceful way in which it 
had been sacrificed, first by Lord Essex and 
then by Lord Manchester, marvelled as he 
looked across at the young officer to find 
neither bitterness nor dissatisfaction in the 
face which, even in repose, retained some- 
thing of its bright, humorous expression, 
an bore no trace of the weary war save in a 
certain hollowness about the cheeks. Josce- 
lyn was wrapt in the profound sleep that 
sometimes follows very arduous work; beside 
him lay his sword and helmet, and the keen 
wind blewhis long hair to and fro, and flapped 
vigorously at the cloak in which he was 
enveloped without in the least disturbing 
him. A more perfect picture of peace in the 
midst of war, of rest amid strife, could not 
have been found. 

“Our Cousin Hampden had a quick eye to 
discern men’s characters,” said Cromwell, 
sighing as he recalled the genial manner and 
the stimulating friendship of the dead pa- 
triot. ‘I remember now to have heard that 
Captain Heyworth was with him at his death. 
I would fain see more of him when to-day’s 
work is over. The man that can wear that 
look after nine days’ continued hard duty 
without any quarters is of brave mettle. 
The sun is rising, cousin ; ‘tis time we were 
astir.” 

Late that afternoon it chanced that Crom- 
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well once again came upon Joscelyn Hey. 
worth. 

After a desperate struggle the Paria. 
mentarians had driven Prince Maurice from 
his strong position on Speen Hill, and charg. 
ing furiously down into the valley had driven 
the Royalists out of the village. Close by 
the church a halt had been made, and 
Cromwell, hearing that some more guns had 
been taken from the enemy, pressed forward 
into the throng by the churchyard wall and 
found himself close beside Waller’s young 
captain. 

Joscelyn, his face aglow, his eyes bright 
with eager delight, turned towards him in 
great excitement. 

“They have retaken some of the guns, sir, 
which my Lord Essex lost in Cornwall. See 
how the soldiers hug them in their joy !” 

And indeed the Puritan soldiers, who had 
eagerly longed to retrieve their honour, were 
shedding tears of delight at the capture they 
had been able to make. 

“Tron-huggers !” muttered a Royalist pri- 
soner, contemptuously. And it might have 
fared ill with him had any but Joscelyn 
overheard the remark. 

The term tickled his sense of humour, and 
with a laugh he observed, “I would tum 
leather-hugger could we but recapture the 
leather guns we lost at Cropredy.” 

*“ Are you aware, friend, that you are 
wounded ?” said Cromwell, noticing that 
blood was dripping from his neighbour's 
right arm. 

In the keen excitement of taking the 
village Joscelyn had not even felt the musket 
ball which had struck him, but now all a 
once a strange giddiness seized him; the 
crowd of soldiers, the autumn trees, the little 
country church, the sun sinking in the west, 
all swam before his eyes in a wild medley; 
he reeled in his saddle and would have fallen 
had not Cromwell gripped hold of him. 

“Tronside,” as he had been dubbed by 
Prince Rupert in the summer, was a stem 
foe, but a most tender-hearted man ; he loved 
to scatter those whom he thought the Lords 
enemies as chaff before the wind, but even 
the haste and confusion that day he found 
time to summon to the aid of the wounded 
man’a certain barber with some knowledge 
of surgery, who chanced to be in his 
troop. Of actual surgeons there was on this 
day a deplorable dearth. Joscelyn was 
helped into the nearest cottage, and reviving 
in a few minutes he heard the tramp of the 
troops as they passed by and sprang to bis 
feet. 
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“They are to press forward to Newbury 
field!” he cried, “and I am not there!” 

“ Patience, sir,” said the barber, “‘ you have 
done good service and now must leave it to 
others. Have the goodness to place yourself 
in the posture you were in at the receiving 
of the wound, that was the wise rule of the 
creat Ambroise Paré many years since, and 
it will help me to search your wound with 
greater ease.” 
~ The ball had lodged in the bone of the 
arm, not causing a fracture but proving 
difficult to remove. Joscelyn set his teeth 
hard, and all the time looked steadily through 
the open casement, his eyes fixed on the red 
sun as it sank slowly towards the horizon, 
while from a little distance the sounds of the 
strife floated back to the quiet room. He 
could almost have fancied that he heard the 
familiar field word, “God our strength,” 
shouted by his own men. In his great suffer- 
ing the words rang again and again in his 
ears. 

“°Tis well your mother can’t see you!” 
said the woman of the house, as with pitying 
eyes she held a cup of water to his lips. In 
a moment the whole scene seemed to change 
for him, and he was back once more at 
Shortell Manor, and his mother, with grave 
looks, was shrinking from him in horror as 
though he had been a leper. For the first 
time he winced. 

“Tis well-nigh ended, sir,” said the barber, 
deftly dressing the wound. Then having 
extemporised a sling out of the orange silk 
scarf, he hurriedly prepared to rejoin his 
comrades. 

“Wait,” said Joscelyn, gulping down some 
more water, “I, too, will ride forward ; we 
can yet overtake them.” 

“Nay, sir,” urged the barber, “’twould 
be rash and ill-advised. Lie down yonder 
and keep still, then perchance you may be 
able for to-morrow’s work. The wound is 
not severe—you may be fit to lead your men 
ere long if you keep quiet.” 

“To-morrow the battle will be over!” said 
Joscelyn, keenly disappointed that he could 
not press forward for that last quarter of a 
mile which was likely to prove the hardest 
part of the day’s work. 

“Rest, sir, while you can,” said the owner 
of the house, pointing to a truckle bed 
in the corner. And Joscelyn was fain to 
take the advice. When the good woman 
nervously insisted on closing both casement 
and door he resigned himself to his fate 
and lay rigidly quiet, watching the sunset 
sky turn from crimson to gold, from gold 
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to grey, from grey to the dusky purple of 
night. 

At last when his hostess had quitted the 
room to prepare supper he dragged himself 
up, and, fumbling awkwardly at the latch 
with his left hand, opened the cottage door 
and stepped out on to the threshold, eagerly 
trying to discover how the battle was 
going. 

The night was dark and windy. Every 
now and then came a faint gleam of light as 
the crescent moon emerged from behind 
swift-sailing clouds, and by this uncertain 
glimmer the battle was still being waged. 
Joscelyn leaning against the doorpost could 
see little, but could plainly hear the confused 
uproar, the strange blending of shouts, cries, 
groans, trampling of horse-hoofs, clashing of 
arms, sharp rattle of musketry, while from a 
neighbouring house came the heartrending 
moans of a man dying in torments. 

The sight of the village church and the 
quiet graveyard close by reminded him that 
it was Sunday evening, and with some 
prickings of conscience for having entirely 
forgotten the day he bent his head, praying 
very earnestly that the right might triumph 
and that a peace founded on righteousness 
might be won through the strife. 

When, the next morning, he woke from 
sound sleep, he found Morrison bending 
over him with an anxious face. 

“‘ What of the battle?” he asked eagerly. 
** What news do you bring ?” 

“There was not light enough, sir, to fight 
it out thoroughly, and this morning ‘twas 
discovered that the King had stolen away in 
the night as noiselessly as Sir William Waller 
retreated from Lansdown.” 

“* What,” cried Joscelyn in dismay, “they 
let the entire army give us the slip? But 
there is to be a pursuit, surely ?” 

He started up, and with Morrison’s help 
was equipped and mounted some time 
before the start could be made. His hostess 
remonstrated, but at the same time provided 
him with a good breakfast, and wonderfully 
refreshed by his long sleep and stimulated 
by the delight of his men in having him 
again with them he felt well able to bear 
the pain of his wound. 

“°Tis not a severe one,” he always replied, 
quoting the barber’s comfortable assurance 
to all inquirers, 

“The lack of surgeons will doubtless be 
supplied,” said Cromwell, who chanced once 
more to cross Joscelyn’s path. ‘“ "Tis to-day 
to be mentioned in the letter to the com- 
mittee, who can scarce realise how miserable 
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it is to see men that have been wounded in 
the defence of the public wanting means of 
cure.” 

Joscelyn found that though upon one side 
this second battle of Newbury might be ac- 
counted a victory, yet it should have been 
a much greater and more complete success. 
The troops upon the Speen side, under Skip- 
pon, Balfour, Waller, and Cromwell, had 
prospered well, but Manchester had failed in 
the work allotted to him, timidly hesitating 
and putting off the attack till long after the 
appointed time, in spite of the entreaties of 
his officers. 

“ Are we for ever to be thwarted by half- 
hearted noblemen?” exclaimed Joscelyn 
impatiently. 

“Tn truth it seems like it,” said Waller, 
“for here is a message just followed us from 
my Lord Manchester urging us to turn back 
and give up the pursuit.” 

The message was met by a refusal, and the 
troops still pressed on, none the better 
pleased with Lord Manchester for his at- 
tempt to turn them back from a pursuit 
which had been rendered necessary chiefly 
by his own carelessness. 

“There is another point in Captain Hey- 
worth’s favour,” observed Cromwell to Waller 
with a smile. “ He doth not love lords! 
Twill not be well with us till my Lord Man- 
chester is but Mr. Montague, as I once told 
him to his face.” 

Waller’s countenance was a curious study ; 
Joscelyn guessed that the remark grated on 
his sense of decorum, and that he was very 
far from sharing his companion’s views. Yet 
this bold, aggressive leader of men was at 
present far better to work with than the 
timid, shrinking Earl, whose lack of zeal 
and promptitude would go far towards keep- 
ing the country in all the miseries of war for 
many months to come. 

The troops galloped on through woods 
and lanes and across a wide heath, halting at 
last beneath the downs at the little village of 
Blewbury, only to learn that the King’s army 
had crossed the river at Wallingford, and had 
gained country where it would be impossible 
for them to pursue without the aid of the 
foot soldiers. In vain Cromwell and Waller, 
returning to the Earl of Manchester, implored 
him to support them with the infantry; he 
refused to stir, and betrayed so marked a 
craving for peace at any price, and such a 
hopeless lack of all the qualities which go to 
make a good leader, that the luckless gene- 
rals who were supposed to co-operate with 
him were almost in despair. 


During the days that followed, Joscelyn, 
with his usual hopefulness, was making what 
all deemed a steady recovery. One of the 
surgeons sent down from London had re. 
ported well of his wound, and as there were 
hundreds of far more severe cases to be 
attended to, he was satisfied with one 
examination. But, unfortunately, the very 
slightness of the injury proved its danger, 
Had he been entirely invalided all might 
have gone well, but he was able to kee» 
about, and insisted on sharing in his men’s 
discomforts, protesting that many of them 
were far more ill than he was. Indeed, it 
was too true that the troops were suffering 
grievously, and the sight of this was enough 
to have moved even a less considerate officer, 
The quarters, first at Blewbury and after- 
wards on Newbury Wash on the south of 
the Kennet, were miserably uncomfortable. 
To add to their distress the rain and cold of 
that wintry November proved “of such ex- 
tremity as hath seldom been seen.” The 
horses died by hundreds, many of the sol- 
diers deserted, and those who were left 
murmured bitterly against the Earl of Man- 
chester, who, either from sheer stupidity or 
from a desire to avoid a long winter cam- 
paign, had actually sent away to Abingdon 
the food so greatly needed by the army, 
which the committee had at last sent them 
by water. 

“Tis well enough for him in his lodgings 
in Newbury,” murmured old Major Newell 
to Joscelyn one day, as they rode together 
on a foraging expedition. “If he were 
quartered as we are he would bestir himself 
to some purpose. I marvel what he doth 
with himself all day.” 

“Hopes for peace, and plays the royal 
game of goose,” said Joscelyn with a laugh. 

“In good sooth he hath played that bird 
throughout the campaign,” said the Major. 
** Always for not stirring when it was essen- 
tial to be prompt and active; ordering im- 
possible marches when the horses had 
scarce a leg to stand upon; thwarting our 
General at every turn; and in this affair of 
Donnington Castle acting as though it were 
well-nigh his object to suit the King’s 
convenience.” 

At this moment they halted at a little 
hamlet, and the Major, dismounting, made 
his way into the most promising and 
prosperous-looking house, while Joscelyn 
waited in the road. Presently his com- 


panion appeared in the cottage doorway and 
beckoned to him. 
“Come, sir,” he called ; “ you were ever 
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the best hand at caiering. Sce if you 
cannot cajole some provisions out of this 
woman.” 

Joscelyn stepped forward. ‘Good dame,” 
he said in his pleasant voice, “we are well- 
nigh starving. Can you not give us food of 
some sort ?” 

The woman hesitated. It was difficult to 
resist the appeal of this yellow-haired boy 
with his hungry, wistful eyes ; moreover, the 
arm in a sling softened her heart. But just 
then her children, terrified as the little room 
grew more and more full of soldiers, ran to- 
wards her and clung to her gown. 

“T have naught for you, sir,” she faltered. 
“There are many of us. I have naught.” 

“We will see about that,” said the sol- 
diers, pressing forward desperately. One of 
them uncovered the brick oven and drew 
forth in triumph a batch of loaves. The 
smell of the hot bread made the ravenous 
men almost frantic. In a trice they had 
divided it between them and had trooped out 
of the cottage, one of them, who was specially 
fond of Joscelyn, pausing to thrust into his 
hand the top of a loaf. The Major did not 
interfere, and walked grimly off munching a 
crust. The woman wiped her eyes with her 
apron. 

“One may put loaves into the oven now- 
a-days,” she said piteously, “but there’s no 
knowing who will take them out! ” 

“The men are half starved,” said Joscelyn, 
lingering for a minute and ashamed to find 
that his craving to eat the bread he held 
made him grudge even this brief delay. 
“We have neither food, nor firing, nor 
shelter, and we are doing our best to defend 

ou.” 

“Small use in defence, sir,” said the 
woman, “if we are left to famish. When 
life is taken what will there be to de- 
fend?” 

“True,” he said faintly ; and putting the 
bread into the hand of the nearest child he 
turned away. 

Later in the day, when a discussion was 
going on as to the way in which the scanty 
rations were to be apportioned, he made 
Waller laugh, even in the midst of his de- 
pression. 

“ Feed the feeble-minded, sir,” he said, ‘‘ or 
they will be running to Abingdon.” 

“ And let the best men starve, eh?” said 
Waller. “’Tis my belief you yourself are 
well-nigh starving.” 

- Joscelyn was, in truth, sick with hunger, 
0 his spirits had not altogether deserted 
im. 


“T have longed all day,” he said, laugh- 
ingly, “for Nebuchadnezzar’s appetite for 
grass. There is plenty of that ready to hand, 
and naught beside, not even a belated bramble 
to give us a few berries. Were there shew- 
bread in England I would certainly follow 
David’s example.” 

But the next day he was not even hungry, 
and his face wore such a haggard look that 
Major Newell urged him to give up and own 
that he was unfit for work. 

“Tis scarce a time to think of one’s own 
ease, sir,” he replied despondently. “See 
how rapidly our numbers are diminish- 
ing, and I can surely hold out till we 
have met the King once more as he returns. 
We shall, I hope, strike one more good 
blow for the cause before going into winter 
quarters.” 

“ Ay, tis to be heped we shall,” said the 
Major, but he looked rather doubtfully at 
the feverishly bright eyes and fiushed face of 
his young comrade. 

All that day the pain of his wounded arm 
was almost intolerable. He began to feel 
less confident as to the possibility of keeping 
about. 

* What is amiss, lad?” said Waller in the 
evening, chancing to find him alone in their 
miserable quarters, and observing the pro- 
found dejection of his whole attitude. Josce- 
lyn roused up a little in response and tried 
to make light of his suffering. 

“Methinks, sir,” he said, “’tis gout settled 
in the wound ; but assuredly it hath not come 
from luxurious diet ! ” 

Waller was shocked at his almost hectic 
colouring, and at the ghastly suffering which 
was plainly visible beneath the thin veil of 
forced gaiety. 

“To-morrow you go into decent lodgings 
at Newbury,” he said in a tone of authority, 
“and I myself shall speak a word with the 
surgeon.” 

The intense pain gradually passed off, and 
in the morning, though very weak and 
miserable, Joscelyn imagined that he was. 
better. Waller, however, insisted that he 
should go to Newbury, and, true to his word, 
was himself present when the surgeon made 
his examination. 

“The pain was severe last night,” said 
Joscelyn, “but to-day I have none; to-day 
I am better.” 

“On the contrary, sir,” said the surgeon, 
bluntly, “to-day youare much worse. Unless 
you lose your arm your life is not worth 
a week’s purchase. Mortification has set 
in.” 








CHAPTER XXXVI. 

My God! when I read o’er the bitter lives 
Of men whose eager hearts were quite too great 
To beat beneath the cramped mode of the day, 
And see them mocked at by the world they love, 
Haggling with prejudice for pennyworths 
Of that reform which their hard toil will make 
The common birthright of the age to come— 
When I see this, spite of my faith in God, 
I marvel how their hearts bear up so long: 
Nor could they but for this same prophecy, 
This inward feeling of the glorious end.” 

LoweLt, 

THUS it came to pass that in an unlooked- 
for and unwelcome fashion Joscelyn lost his 
wish of striking one more blow for the good 
cause before going into winter quarters. It 
seemed that he could now only serve by 
suffering. 

Waller, grieved beyond measure to lose 
his favourite, replied sadly enough to Crom- 
well’s questions as that evening they supped 
together. 

“Thus ends one of the most promising 
careers,” he said with a sigh. “ The injury 
was nothing like as severe as that he got at 
Lansdown, but the cold, and wet, and star- 
vation were fatal to recovery.” 

“How did he bear the news?” asked 
Cromwell. 

“The surgeon told him bluntly that he 
was a dead man unless the arm were at once 
taken off,” said Waller, “and for a minute, 
poor fellow, he seemed wholly crushed, but 
quickly pulled himself together, and began 
to speak to me of various arrangements that 
he would have made if his death ensued, and 
charged me with messages to his wife and with 
instructions about the future of his child.” 

* What! he is married then ?” 

«Ay, at Gloucester before the siege. God 
grant that he may recover! They say at 
present he does well, and his sober life is all 
in his favour, but then to set against that 
one must remember the severe strain of this 
last month’s work with its cruel hardships.” 

* To-morrow I would fain see him,” said 
Cromwell. 

While the two spoke thus together, Josce- 
lyn was struggling alone through his “ Valley 

= *y.* . 9? . 

of Humiliation,” and had gone but a little 
way before he “espied a foul fiend coming 
to meet him whose name was ”—Anxiety. 
An intolerable dread of the future for Cle- 
mency and little Tom if he died, an intoler- 
able dread of the crippled existence he must 
lead if he should recover, alternately swayed 
his mind, while anxiety for the distracted 
country mingled with his other cares, gaining 
in the night an extraordinary power over his 
restless brain, which seemed to be fostered 
rather than checked by quiet and darkness. 
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At length, however, the power which had 


long ruled his life asserted itself ; his vigor. ° 


ous, cheerful faith trampled down the assail- 
ing cares for a season, and with resolute 
patience he brought his thoughts into cap. 
tivity to that Higher Will which triumphed 
over the tumult and gave him rest. 

Cromwell, paying his promised visit next 
day, and full of sad memories of the death of 
his own nephew at Marston Moor, after a 
somewhat similar operation, looked search. 
ingly into the young officer’s face and was 
reassured by what he saw. 

“Methinks you are making a good first 
step towards recovery. May the Lord be 
your strength,” he said, his hard-featured 
face transfigured by a sympathy which came 
to Joscelyn as a revelation. It almost seemed 
to him for the time worth losing an arm to 
gain such a royal gift. 

“Sir,” he said, “I shall never be fit to 
fight again even if my life be spared. Twill 
make the thought less hard if you will accept 
from me, and sometimes ride yourself, my 
horse Hotspur.” 

Cromwell, touched by the spontaneous 
offer of what was evidently so much valued, 
thanked him and promised to use the horse 
at any rate until his master should need him 
again. 

“He is out of condition,” said Joscelyn, 
“having suffered well-nigh as much as we 
have done these last weeks. But he is a 
good horse and has seen many a fight, that 
of Chalgrove among others. I shall never 
ride him more.” 

A look of profound sadness passed over 
his face. 

“There are other weapons than those 
of carnal warfare,” said Cromwell, laying a 
kindly hand on his head. ‘The Lord hath 
yet a work for you.” 

With that thought to carry him through 
his troubles Joscelyn leftthe army. As soon 
as the surgeons would allow him to be moved 
he was borne by six of his men down to the 
river, and, after a regretful parting with Sir 
William Waller, to whom he was greatly 
attached, set off for London under the charge 
of the faithful Morrison. They were often 
reminded of their journey by boat to Glou- 
cester, and Morrison heartily wished that the 
whole of their return to Katterham could 
have been managed by water. This was, of 


course, impossible, and after spending a night 
at St. Bartholomew’s hospital, that he might 
have the benefit of the London surgeons 
advice and skilful dressing, they were forced 
to travel the last eighteen miles of the way 
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by coach, a mode which tried Joscelyn infi- 
nitely more than the boat had done. A 
letter, bearing the news of his trouble to 
Clemency and warning her of his speedy 
arrival, had been despatched some days 
before from Newbury, and as they ap- 
proached the familiar little village Joscelyn 
roused himself from the semi-stupor into 
which he had sunk, and begged Morrison to 
raise him a little that he might the better see 
from the window. 

“The place hath a strangely deserted 
look,” he said, surprised at the almost sab- 
batical calm that reigned, at the entire ab- 
sence of playing children or busy men, or 
women glancing from open doors. 

“A fast day, maybe, sir,” said Morrison, 
glancing at the pretty thatched cottage which 
had lately been built for his parents by Sir 
Robert Neal. “Ay, that must be it, for 
yonder I see folks trooping towards the 
church. The second sermon will doubtless 
be beginning.” 

With flushed face and eyes bright with 
fever Joscelyn gazed anxiously forth as they 
drove past the park and drew near to the 
gatehouse. 

“Higher!” he begged, “lift me higher. 
Ican’t see. Great God! what means this ?” 

Morrison’s jaw fell. In speechless horror 
he saw approaching them through the open 
gates of the Court House a funeral train. 

The coachman reined back his steeds to let 
it pass on towards the neighbouring church- 
yard, and Joscelyn began to struggle desper- 
ately to fling open the door with his left hand. 

“Let me go!” he cried, wildly, as the 
servant tried to calm him, “She is dead, 
and I will follow her !” 

“Sir,” entreated Morrison, “ you put your 
own life in peril. For God sake be quiet.” 

But Joscelyn’s frantic endeavours to open 
the door had attracted the notice of one of 
the villagers, who came to his aid. “ Alack, 
sir!” said the man, “‘you come back on a 
woeful day. He was ever good to the poor 
and needy ; we shall never see the like of Sir 
Robert again.” 

Joscelyn sank back, his feverish strength 
wholly exhausted. 

“How ?” he faltered. ‘When ?” 

“A was found dead in bed one morning 
nigh upon a se’nnight since, sir,” said the 
villager. “Never had a day’s illness, but 
Charlotte says a was just wore out.” 

“Bid the coachman drive to the Court 
House, neighbour,” said Morrison, alarmed 
at the faintness which threatened to over- 
come his master. 
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Meanwhile Clemency sat desolate and for- 
lorn in her own room, her heavy mourning 
robes making the pallor of her face all the 
more noticeable. It was not the custom for 
women to attend funerals, nor would she 
join the others who gazed forth from the 
window overlooking the churchyard. Her 
grandfather’s sudden death had left her 
crushed and bewildered. The old man had 
for so many years been her counsellor in 
everything, he had had so much to do in the 
formation of her character, and had been, 
spite of the gulf of years between them, so 
real a friend to her, that his loss seemed to 
shake the very foundations of her life. It 
was to him that she would have turned in 
her great anxiety about her husband, and 
though Mrs. Ursula gave her the kindest 
sympathy, yet there were many things which 
she could not mention to her owing to the 
difference in their views. It was now ten 
days since she had received any tidings of 
Joscelyn, for the worst news had miscarried ; 
she merely knew that his wound was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, and that the troops 
were suffering a good deal from the severe 
weather. Sitting there alone on that dreary 
winter’s day her heart felt ready to break, 
so terribly did she crave for Joscelyn’s pre- 
sence, while a lurking hope that he might 
possibly have received the news of Sir 
Robert’s death in time to get leave to return 
for the funeral died away in disappointment. 
Presently there came a tap at her door, and 
Mrs. Ursula entered. 

“My dear,” she said gently, “it seems 
that a letter which should have reached you 
with news of your husband hath been lost 
on the way. I have tidings for you now: 
they are neither wholly bad nor altogether 
good.” : 

“ He is ill?” cried Clemency. “O Cousin 
Ursula, tell me the whole truth; let me go 
to him quickly.” 

“Yes, you shall come,” said Mrs. Ursula ; 
“but, my dear, he is very ill; he hath lost 
his right arm. They have brought him 
home.” 

“Home?” cried Clemency, springing to 
her feet with a look of rapturous relief. 
“Oh, thank God he hath come !” 

In a moment she was her strongest self, 
giving rapid orders to the servants, thinking 
of everything that could possibly be needed 
in the sick-room, then hastened to the 
library, controlling her agitation lest it 
should harm Joscelyn and unfit her for 
tending him. 

They had laid him down on the carved 
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settle where she remembered so often to 
have seen him long ago when in the first 
days of their acquaintance he had studied 
the great questions of the time. A vivid 
recollection flashed back into her mind of 
his bright, humorous face and air of glow- 
ing youth and vigour on the first night of 
Mr. Hampden’s visit ; how his hearty boyish 
laugh had echoed through the room when 
they had heard the story of the Buckingham- 
shire bridegroom who repented at the last 
moment! Now he lay there maimed, wan 
and haggard, moaning a little as Morrison 
shifted his position and made way for her. 

But her presence quickly restored him, 
and as he caught sight of her pale, anxious 
face he forgot for the time his bodily misery 
and remembered only the exquisite relief of 
finding that she was still spared to him. 

“My beloved,” he said, with the look and 
tone for which in her sorrow she had been 
craving, “we meet, as usual, in the very 
shadow of death.” 
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“T can bear all now you are here,” she 
said, struggling to keep back her tears. “J 
would that my grandfather could have 
known ; he had been full of anxiety for 
you.” 

“JT have come back to you a miserable 
wreck,” said Joscelyn, a spasm of pain 
passing over his face. 

But in the delight of having him home, 
and in the glad perception that their separa- 
tion was at an end, Clemency had not a 
thought to spare on his enforced retirement 
from the army. 

True, her anxiety was not yet over, for 
Joscelyn remained very ill for some time. 
But a week before Christmas the surgeon, 
who rode over daily from Croydon, pro- 
nounced him to be out of danger, and there 
followed for them both happy days of gradual 
recovery, when in the thankfulness for a life 
wonderfully restored they lived in a sort of 
heaven of content, desiring nothing beyond 
the four walls of their room, forgetting the 
outer world, and the 
troubles which still dis- 
tracted the land. It 
was just that ideally 
happy part of an illness 
when the supreme duty 
is to rest and be thank- 
ful, when the brain lies 
fallow, and the process 
of building up an ex- 
hausted strength goes 
quietly forward. 

Clemency, radiant with 
the consciousness that 
she could exactly supply 
all his needs, that her 
presence wholly sufficed 
him, and that the doctor 
spoke truly when he 
told her she had saved 
her husband’s life, lived 
on in a sort of dream of 
happiness, not realising 
that this sort of exist- 
ence could ever cease to 
suffice them, nor under- 
standing that they must 
either climb to something 
higher or gradually sink. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘‘ For love is ‘fellow-service, I 
believe !’’—Cioven, 


In the grey dawn of 
a December day Lady 
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Heyworth might have been seen at her 
dressing-table, impatiently watching in the 
jooking-glass the slow process of hair-curling 
which was being performed by Thérése, her 

French maid ; in the background old Kezia, 

the nursekeeper, was struggling to close the 

lid of a well-filled travelling trunk, aided by 

Rosamond, who in an undertone offered 

laughingly to dance on the top of it, other- 

wise she was convinced the fastening could 

never be brought into position. 

“Come hither, Rosamond,” said her 
mother, impatiently ; “you do but trifle 
and hinder us all. Had you been more of a 
credit to me I would have taken you with 
me to Oxford, and we might have been able 
to arrange a marriage for you. But who 
would wed a*foolish child like you? There 
is Mistress Carew only fifteen years old, as 
you are, and was married last week to Sir 
Charles Praed ; and Bess Coventry at six- 
teen married to old Mr. Marchant, with a 
great fortune and a fine house in London.” 

Rosamond’s head drooped, as it had 
acquired a habit of doing when she was 
scolded ; nevertheless she was far from sub- 
missive in her heart, and was inwardly 
congratulating herself that no tiresome Sir 
Charles Praed or objectionable old Crcesus 
had asked for her hand. 

“Shall you return soon, ma'am?” she 
asked timidly. 

“That wholly depends on the course of 
the war,” said Lady Heyworth. ‘“ Nothing 
will induce me to remain buried here in the 
country any longer without your father. 
I shall stay with Isabella at Oxford, or 
wherever she chooseth to go.” 

Rosamond looked somewhat blank, not 
altogether liking the prospect of being left 
for an indefinite time. 

“Don’t be downhearted, child,” said her 
mother more kindly. ‘Doubtless ere long 
the King will make some sort of arrange- 
ment with these villainous rebels, even if he 
doth not succeed in crushing them, as I hope 
in God he may. Moreover, you will not be 
left alone ; Thérése will take good care of 
you, and teach you dancing and the lute, and 
give you embroidery lessons; and for your 
graver studies the chaplain will be here to 
attend to them, and he will report to me on 
your progress. I leave you in good hands.” 

“And if letters should come from my 
father or Dick,” questioned the child, “may 
we read them ?” 

“Nay,” said Lady Heyworth; “you will 
without delay despatch the messenger to me 
at Oxford.” 
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“Clemency sat desolate and forlorn.” 





“Pray take me with you, ma’am,” said 
poor Rosamond, much daunted at the pros- 
pect before her. 

“T cannot, my dear, even had I the mind 
to do it,” said Lady Heyworth. “ Your 
clothes are not presentable for one thing, 
and then, as you well know, Sir Toby and 
Isabella do not like children, and you are 
still sadly childish. My cloth mantle, The- 
rése, and the sable muff. There is the coach 
at the door: we must not keep the horses 
waiting in the cold. Come, kiss me, child, 
and have a care of yourself till I return. If 
she ails anything, Thérése, send to Alton for 
the doctor.” 

Rosamond followed her mother down-stairs 
and saw her step into the coach attended by 
old Kezia, and then, the little bustle of de- 
parture over, she turned back into the lonely 
house where so many of the rooms were closed, 
and stealing into the dining-room, the only 
place where a fire had been lighted, she 
crouched down by the hearth and threw her 
arm about Cymro’s neck. 

“] wonder, Cymro, which is the worst—to 
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be married to some stupid man, or to be left 
alone here ?” 

The dog looked up into her eyes and 
blinked silently as though the problem were 
beyond him. 

“Some men beat their wives, you know, 
Cymro, and I have had too many beatings 
already and will endure no more. Then 
many of them are ill-tempered, and will have 
everything done precisely to their liking, nor 
ever think at all what their wives may chance 
to like. And almost all of them drink too 
much, ‘Tis, surely, better to be left here in 
the country. Yet I should like to go to Oxford 
and see the King, and find out whether he 
be as noble as Dick says, or as faithless 
as Joscelyn deems him. My dress, they 
say, is too shabby. What do you think, 
Cymro ?” 

The dog sniffed at it dubiously. 

“And I am sadly childish, How about 
that, Cymro ?” 

The dog began to lick her face lovingly, 
which led to a grand romp, and Rosamond 
was in full career round the room, playing 
at “catch as catch can,” when the door 
opened and the grave old chaplain looked in, 
bidding her be ready for matins in the ora- 
tory in five minutes time. Rosamond sighed ; 
it was hard to have been caught in the midst 
A maiden of 


of such an untimely frolic. 
fifteen who could romp with a collie at eight 
in the morning was certainly unfit for the 


duties of a matron. She stood for a minute 
in front of the gilded mirror which hung 
between the two windows, looking ruefully 
at the picture it disclosed of a very untidy 
little maid with yellow curls much disor- 
dered, with arms and hands nearly as ruddy 
as her cheeks, with a crumpled white necker- 
chief, and an outgrown blue stuff gown faded 
in one place and darned in another, and, 
worst of all, not touching the ground, but 
disclosing in a most unseemly and unfashion- 
able way two clumsily-shod little feet and a 
pair of pretty ankles. 

“ Well, Cymro, there is one comfort,” she 
said ; “no fine gentleman ever could think of 
asking me in marriage till I have a new 
gown, and to have a new gown before the 
rents are paid is impossible, and the rents 
will not be paid till the war is ended; and 
when the war is ended, why, we shall see 
Joscelyn again, and nothing will matter.” 

They prayed that morning in the oratory 
for the Archbishop’s deliverance from his 
persecutors. And Rosamond, with a touch 
of the same sanguine nature which belonged 
to Joscelyn, could net bring herself to be- 
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lieve that the old man would indeed be 
brought to the scaffold. 

But a week later, on the evening of the 
4th January, when she was having her 
lesson on the lute from the French maid, 
the chaplain entered the room with a look 
of such dire trouble on his aged face that 
Rosamond at once knew some great disaster 
must have happened. 

“My father,” she cried, “and Dick? You 
have had bad news of them ?” 

“Nay, my dear,” said the old man, “’tis 
of the Archbishop I have had tidings. The 
Lords have given their consent to the Ordi- 
nance of Attainder. A messenger hath but 
now arrived with an urgent summons for me 
to return to London. We trust that even 
yet an effort may be made to spare him, 
Say, can I trust you to pursue your studies 
alone for a time ?” 

“Qh yes, sir,” said Rosamond; “indeed 
I will mind my books.” 

“‘ And you, Thérése,” he said, “have a care 
of your young lady, and see that no harm 
befalls her. I trust to return ere long, and 
were it not on a matter of life and death 
would not leave the manor now.” 

Thérése promised faithfully that nothing 
should part her from her young mistress, and 
the chaplain, promising to see Barnaby and 
to leave a message for the steward as to 
money matters and other arrangements, hur- 
ried away, being anxious to travel at any 
rate as far as Guildford that night. 

So Rosamond was left at Shortell Manor 
with Thérése and the cook and the old butler 
to protect her, with Cymro for her sole play- 
fellow and Barnaby the gatekeeper for her 
best friend. The house felt strangely deso- 
late; within it was cold and silent, without 
it looked even more dreary, so many of the 
windows being closely shuttered. Rosamond 
resolved to keep her promise to the chaplain, 
and to work well at her studies. On the 
Epiphany, however, she felt justified in treat- 
ing herself to a holiday, and spent most of 
the morning in writing a long letter to Josce- 
lyn, telling him of her loneliness, and beg- 
ging him to let her know how his recovery 
advanced. Temperance Turner had brought 
her a most welcome letter from Clemency at 
Christmas, and very eagerly she wished that 
on this January day she could catch sight of 
the hunchback crossing the Park with another 
missive, and ready to carry her greetings 
back again. 

The afternoon had nearly passed and the 
sun was sinking in the west when Rosamond, 
having spent three hours curled up in the 
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dining-room window-seat reading “ Twelfth 
Night,” closed her book with a long yawn, 
and stood up to stretch her cramped limbs 
and to warm her cold hands on Cymro’s 
glossy coat. She wondered how the effort 
to save the archbishop’s life would prosper ; 
she wondered what Joscelyn and Clemency 
were doing away at the Court House that she 
so greatly longed to see ; and though she sang 
softly to herself— 
‘“* O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
O, stay and hear! your true love’s coming,” 

her thoughts were not at all in harmony with 
the cheerful words of the clown’s song, and 
her voice had a sorrowful cadence in it. All 
at once she clutched closer hold of Cymro, 
and the dog began to bark in the most ex- 
cited way, for they had both caught sight of a 
troop of horsemen approaching the manor— 
not, alas! her father’s troop. She saw that 
at a glance. The red ribbons and feathers, 
however, proved them to be Royalists, and 
she well knew that the visit was more to be 
dreaded than a visit from the Parliamentary 
troops, who defaced images but respected 
women and children. In the early days of 
the war she remembered that a troop had 
been quartered upon them, and though she 
herself had been rigorously kept in the nur- 
sery by old Kezia, she had nevertheless 
heard a good deal of the trouble that the 
soldiers had made in the household, and of 
the harm they had wrought in the village. 

Her heart died within her as she heard 
the altercation going on at the door between 
the butler and the officers; she longed to 
effect her escape, and was summoning up 
her courage to run across the hall and gain 
the stairs, when, opening the dining-room 
door, she found herself confronted by a tall, 
powerful-looking man, who seemed startled 
and amused as he caught sight of her. 

“What do you mean, you knave?” he 
said, turning to the trembling butler. “You 
tell me the house is empty and the family 
away, and who in the devil’s name is this 
pretty maid ?” 

“Sir,” said Rosamond, gripping fast hold 
of Cymro’s collar for protection, yet speaking 
with a touch of unconscious dignity, “ my 
father and mother are away from home. 
Pray, sir, seek quarters elsewhere, for indeed 
the house is well-nigh empty, and we are 
short of provisions ourselves, and cannot feed 
your soldiers.” 

“Never fear, my dear,” said the officer, 
kissing her, “they will ferret out food for 
themselves without servants to help them. 
And such a sweet face as yours cannot have 


a~cold heart behind it. Come, order us a 
good supper, and we will drink your health, 
and you shall bear us company.” 

He turned away with a laugh, making some 
jesting remark to one of his companions, and 
leaving Rosamond to wonder why she should 
feel such deadly terror of a handsome middle- 
aged man who had spoken very kindly to 
her, and why she was seized with an unac- 
countable desire to go straight to her room 
and wash the cheek he had kissed. It was 
the customary greeting of the time. Why 
should it seem to her like an insult? She 
was standing by the hearth, her hand still 
upon Cymro, when into the fast darkening 
room there entered another officer. 

“Thank God I find you alone!” said a 
voice she seemed to recognise, and as the 
new-comer approached her she sprang to 
meet him with a stifled exclamation of de- 
light. 

“Mr. Denham!” she cried. “Oh, how 
glad—how glad Iam you have come! You 
will tell me what to do, as Joscelyn would 
have done.” 

“Yes, God helping me, I will,” said Arthur 
Denham. “But you must not be seen here 
talking with me, though elsewhere I must 
see you and speak with you. That was my 
Lord Goring who spoke with you before, and 
you must shun him as you would shun the 
devil himself. Don’t linger now, but go 
while he is out of the way. Where will you 
be most apart from the rest of the house ?” 

“There is the old nursery,” said Rosamond. 
“Tis well-nigh the only room through which 
there is not a passage. “Tis in the north 
wing; first there is the boys’ room, then 
mine, then the nursery.” 

“Well, shut yourself in there, and keep 
your maid with you,” said Arthur, “and as 
soon as may be I will come and see what 
arrangements had best be made.” 

The hall and staircase were, as he said, 
quite clear at that moment, and Rosamond 
flew up to the nursery closely followed by 
Cymro, while Arthur Denham, with a 
troubled face, walked restlessly about, chaf- 
ing at the thought that this girl should be 
left in a desolate house at the mercy of the 
most unblushingly vicious man of the day. 

All through the noisy supper which fol- 
lowed he was trying to devise the best 
means of protecting her, and his consterna- 
tion was great when Lord Goring, suddenly 
bethinking himself of the pretty face that 
had taken his fancy, sent a message to re- 
mind Mistress Heyworth of her promise to 
sup with them. 
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Fortunately, Rosamond, though innocent 
and unsuspicious, had taken his words about 
the devil quite literally. She had no inten- 
tion whatever of supping with such a danger- 
ous personage, and Arthur heard with relief 
the old butler’s quavering voice announcing, 
“‘Mistress Rosamond hath already supped, 
my Lord, and will not come down to-night. 
She bids me wish you a presperous start 
to-morrow morn.” 

Goring burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Pon my life ’tis a discreet little maid. 
And now methinks I have a mind for a 
second day in this manor house. That canting 
old Sir Thomas would as lief see his pretty 
daughter in her coffin as in my care. A loyal 
old man, you say? So are many other fools; 
but I have an old score against him, and 
curse me if I don’t pay it off.” 

Later on, when all the rest were in various 
stages of drunkenness, Denham, sickened by 
all that he had heard, and at his wits’ end to 
know how to act for the best, made his way 
from the room, and seeking out the old 
butler had a long talk with him, and was 
finally taken up to the nursery, where 
Thérése, with a scared face, was relating to 
her little mistress tales of the soldiers’ mis- 
deeds. The Frenchwoman had seen enough 
of the world to know at a glance that Den- 
ham was to be trusted, and she followed the 
butler into the adjoining room to discuss 
what was to be done to guard the house 
from the desperate havoc which the soldiers 
were making in it. 

Denham seized the opportunity to speak 
to the child plainly. 

“Mistress Rosamond,” he said, “I count 
ita very happy thing that, being sent on 
secret business by my Lord Hopton, I 
chanced to fall in this day with my Lord 
Goring’s troop. They have been ravaging 
Hampshire this last few days and I like 
their ways ill enough, as you may guess ; 
but when I found that ’twas a settled thing 
that they should seek quarters here before 
going on to attack Farnham, I thought my- 
self most happy to be at hand, welcoming 
the chance of serving you and Lady Hey- 
worth. I little thought to find you alone 
and unprotected.” 

“My mother hath gone to Isabella, who 
lies sick at Oxford,” said Rosamond, “and 
she left me in charge of the chaplain. But 
he, too, hath been summoned away; he is 
a friend of the Archbishop’s and would fain 
save him. But all will be well now you are 
here. “Tis just as though one of the boys 
had come to take care of me.” 


“Tn the eyes of the world ’tis not quite 
the same,” said Denham. “Only you your. 
self can wholly fit me to protect you in the 
way I desire. Your father and Dick know 
me well; I believe they would trust you to 
me; and once, long ago, at Farnham, when 
I vowed that if I could not wed you J 
would wed none other, Joscelyn said he 
would gladly see such a union. Do you 
remember this token? Do you know what 
such things mean ?” 

He showed her a thin little bracelet of 
golden hair upon his left wrist. 

“T suppose ‘tis made from a curl of the 
maiden you love,” said Rosamond, looking 
puzzled. 

“Ay, to be sure,” said Denham, smiling, 
“The curl that she gave me long ago in 
Farnham Park.” 

The colour rushed into Rosamond’s face, 
she cast down her eyes, only to become 
vividly conscious of her short, shabby gown. 
She looked up at him piteously. “I do not 
feel good enough—or—or old enough,” she 
said falteringly ; then, meeting his gaze, an 
answering light began to dawn in her blue 
eyes. Denham, falling on his knees, caught 
her hand in his and kissed it with a tender 
reverence which seemed to awake within her 
possibilities of love hitherto unknown. 

‘T will ask you to give me the right to pro- 
tect: you,” he said, “ to promise in the future 
to be my wife if your father consents and 
if your mind remains unaltered.” 

“T will be your wife, sir, with my father’s 
permission, and my mind will not alter,” said 
Rosamond. 

As she said the words there came into her 
face a look, so strangely like Joscelyn’s when 
he had resisted threats and inducements at 
Farnham Castle, that Arthur realised the 
force of character latent in this forlorn little 
girl. Her shrinking timidity was but the 
effect of the stern régime under which she 
had grown up; at heart she was a true Hey- 
worth, just as staunch and strong-willed as 
old Sir Thomas and Joscelyn. 

Leaving Cymro to guard her door he went 
down once more to see how the house was 
faring in the hands of Goring’s troopers. 

The poor old butler seemed well-nigh dis- 
tracted ; it was in vain he argued that his 
master was no malignant, but as loyal a 
gentleman as could be found in England. The 
soldiers thought only of their own ease, and 
since fuel was scarce, seized upon anything 
they could find to pile on the dogs and 
make a blaze. The night was intensely 


cold ; they tore down the window curtains 
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and slept in them; they broke open the 
cellar and drank all the best wine, and when 
Denham sought out Lord Goring, hoping to 
induce him to interfere, he found him lying 
drunk on the dining-room floor, while on the 
hearth there biazed the remnants of a 
beautifully carved oak stool. With a sigh 
of disgust he threw himself into a chair be- 
side the fire, wondering whether Goring 
would remain yet another day at the manor, 
or would push on at once towards Farnham, 
and greatly perplexed as to the best course 
for Rosamond to pursue. Tired with a hard 
day’s riding, he presently fell asleep, to 
awake in about two hours with a sudden 
start and a curious consciousness of danger. 
The room was very cold, the fire had died 
out, but from the window there came a 
flickering light. Stumbling across the room, 
he nearly tumbled over Goring’s prostrate 
form, kicking him so severely that his lord- 
ship started up in a towering rage, swearing 
like a trooper. 

But the shock seemed partly to sober him 
and he managed to reel across to the window 
and to grip hold of Denham’s shoulder. 

“ What are you about, sir?” he mumbled 
stupidly. ‘ What’s yonder light for ?” 

“Tis your devilish soldiers, my Lord, 
that have set on fire the house of the most 
loyal man in the land!” cried Denham, and 
rushing from the room in a white heat of 
anger, and distracted with anxiety for Rosa- 
mond, he made his way upstairs to the north 
wing. The passages were full of blinding 
smoke, and it was chiefly by the sound of 
Cymro’s whines of distress that he guided 
himself, quickening his steps in deadly terror 
as he heard piercing cries proceeding from the 
child’s room. Groping about in an agony of 
impatience, he at length found the handle and 
flung back the door. A fierce light beating 
in from the window revealed with dreadful 
distinctness the figure of Thérése leaning 
through the open casement and in violent 
hysterics. Then, as the draught caused by 
the opening of the door dispersed the blind- 
ing smoke for a minute, Denham suddenly 
perceived a little white-robed figure lying 
at full length on the floor. Therése, with a 
ery of joy, ran towards him. 

“The smoke, Monsieur,” she gasped, re- 
covering her self-control, “it have choked 
her. In vain I try to lift her to the 
window.” 

“Come,” cried Denham, “there is no time 
to be lost,” and snatching up a blanket from 
the bed he wrapped it round the child and 
lifting her in his arms bore her through the 
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smoke-filled passages, down the staircase, 
amid the crowd of half-sober troopers, never 

once pausing till he had gained the park. 

Thérése had followed him as though all the 

demons of hell were in pursuit, her little 

skinny brown hands, which were better 

fitted for lute-playing and embroidery than 

for carrying heavy weights, clutching fast 

hold of his cloak. 

** Ah, Monsieur has saved us both!” she 
cried with passionate gratitude. “ Regard 
then her face, Monsieur! See, she revives 
with the cold air.” 

Rosamond’s eyes slowly opened. She 
stared up at the bare branches of the great 
oak-tree under which they were sheltering 
and at the ruddy sky against which its twigs 
were sharply outlined. Then, with a scared 
look, she turned towards the house and saw 
that the whole of the north wing was in 
flames. 

“Oh, what will they say to me?” she 
cried, piteously, her mind turning in the 
midst of this perilous adventure to the 
dreaded scolding which she felt to be in 
store for her. 

“ No one can blame you, sweetheart,” said 
Denham. “’Tis they that are in fault to 
have left you alone, and the fire was caused 
by these cursed troopers who treat friend and 
foe alike.” 

“Let me go back and try to save things,” 
cried Rosamond, shivering with fright ; “ my 
father will grieve if all is destroyed.” 

“Nay, I cannot let you go among those 
devils,” cried Arthur, holding her more 
closely. “Trust me, your father would 
sooncr that his house were destroyed a thou- 
sand times over. And see, rain is beginning 
to fall and the wind is from the south, 
perchance ’twill only be the north wing that 
is burnt. Now tell me where I can find 
shelter for you.” 

“There is Barnaby’s cottage,” said Rosa- 
mond, “but they said ’twas full of soldiers.” 

“They must turn out then,” said Denham, 
shortly ; “ you will take your death of cold if 
you are out much longer.” 

Rosamond’s terror was by degrees allayed. 
Indeed, notwithstanding her grief for the 
house, she was still such a child as to feel a 
sort of interest in the novelty and excitement 
of this adventure. Moreover, though it was 
terrible to see lurid flames shooting through 
the windows of familiar rooms, there was 
nevertheless a curious pleasure in being cared 
for with such tenderness ; only once before 
had she experienced anything like it, and 
that was when they had all thought her 
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dying. Tobe the most absorbing thought in 
the mind of any one, while in the possession 
of health and strength and the power to enjoy, 
was bewildering but delightful. She cared 
neither for the rain nor the cold, a feeling 
of blissful, drowsy content stole over her ; she 
would not have murmured if for an indefinite 
time they had been forced to traverse the 
silent park with the flaming house behind 
them and the grim darkness befor, with 
Cymro at their heels and with Thércse, in 
the strangest déshabille, beside them. Long 
before they had reached Barnaby’s cottage, 
however, her love had advanced a stage. She 
noticed that her bearer moved a little less 
quickly, and remembered that he was a man 
of Dick’s build, not anything like so vigorous 
and athletic as Joscelyn. 

“Let me walk,” she said; “indeed I am 
able.” 

In the rain and cold with bare feet !” said 
Denham. “Do you think I should let you 
do that ?” 

** But you are tired and out of breath, and 
it is far to the gate.” 

“Three arguments that increase the satis- 
faction of carrying you,” said Denham with a 
smile. 

Almost unconsciously she passed her hand 
gently over his dark hair, with much the 
same sort of caress that she might have be- 
stowed on Cymro when he had comforted her 
for a scolding. After which Denham, thrilled 
through and through by the touch of the 
little cold fingers, drew her down more closely 
to him, and ignoring the presence of Therése, 
kissed her again and again, while Rosamond 
began better to understand the song from 
“Twelfth Night,” which had haunted her 
mind since the previous afternoon. When at 
length she found herself safely beside the 
hearth in Barnaby’s cottage with Robin’s 
wife rubbing her cold feet, the conviction 
that she and Arthur Denham belonged to 
each other had become part of her very 
being. She scarcely even changed colour 
when she heard him boldly telling the exact 
state of the case to Barnaby, and announcing 
that she was his betrothed. 

“Tis right glad I am to hear it, sir,” said 
dear old Barnaby, with tears in his eyes. 
“ And ’tis the flower of the flock you have 
got, sir, to my way of thinking. She'll 
devil-up into the flower of the flock.” 

He bustled off to see what could be done 
towards helping to save the property, while 
Rosamond covered her face and sank back 
upon the old oak settle shaking with laughter 
at Barnaby’s theories as to her development. 


‘But you must still love me, even if I do 
not, as Barnaby foretells, devil-up into 
beauty,” she said, her blue eyes looking 
appealingly, yet with a smile, straight into his, 

“‘ My dear heart,” he said, “’tis you your. 
self that I love, and nothing but death shall 
part us.” 

After that assurance Rosamond let Robin’s 
wife lead her away to a quiet little attic 
where, with Thérése and Cymro to guard 
her, she slept like a baby for the next five 
hours. Indeed, the maid had much difficulty 
in rousing her at dawn, and it was only the 
repeated sound of the words, “ Katterham,” 
and the “Court House,” that finally sue 
ceeded in making her start up from her 
pillow. 

“What news of my brother ?” she cried. 
“Ts he worse ?” 

“No, no, mademoiselle, “ but Barnaby and 
Monsieur Denham, they both say ’tis the 
only safe place for you. And come, rise, my 
child, quick then! The horses await us.” 

“How can I have slept while the house 
was burning!” said Rosamond. ‘“ Why, 
Thérése, that is my mother’s pelisse and 
hood, and her blue tabby dress.” 

“Yes, mamseile,” said Thérése, “the only 
things that your fiancé could lay hands upon, 
and too great for you, but they will serve to 
keep you warm.” 

“He went back to get them?” asked 
Rosamond, anxiously. 

“Yes, mamselle, and thanks to the heavy 
rain naught but the north wing hath been 
burnt, though the soldiers have made havoe 
everywhere.” 

Hurrying down the steep stairs in her 
rather cumbersome pelisse, Rosamond found 
breakfast awaiting her in Barnaby’s kitchen, 
and the old gate-keeper in close conversation 
with some one in the dress of a groom, who 
nevertheless wore the long hair which was 
the distinctive badge of a gentleman. 

“The disguise is not good,” said Rosa- 
mond. “ You must let us arrange your hair 
in the crown of the hat, sir, else will all 
men divine that you are no true groom. 
Why is it needful that you should be dis- 
guised ?” 

“Tam travelling without a pass through 
the enemy’s country, and must no longer 
wait for my Lord Goring’s troop to bear me 
company.” Then, as they were left alone 


for a few minutes he lowered his voice @ 
little. “I will tell you the whole truth : Iam 
bearing dispatches from my Lord Hopton to 
the King, and am first to contrive, if possible, 
to see certain Royalists in London.” 
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“But to take me to Katterham will make 
your journey yet longer and more hazard- 
ous!” said Rosamond, her eyes dilating, for 
since Joscelyn’s adventure with the dis- 
patches she had learnt to dread, above all 
things, the thought of letter-carrying for 
those she loved. 

“Perchance a trifle longer,” said Denham. 
«There is no help for that. I shall not rest 
till I have seen you in your brother's care. 
The Court House will be by far the best 
shelter for you, and if Sir Thomas is angry 
with me for taking the law into my own 
hands, why he can come up from Bristol and 
himself place you elsewhere.” 

“Sir,” she said, “I shall not stir one step 
from Barnaby’s cottage till you promise me 
one thing.” 

The air of resolution and the womanly 
attire added a strange, new dignity to the 
little girlish face which looked up at him. 

“What is your will, dear heart?” he said, 
kissing her, 

“IT want to carry the dispatches,” said 
Rosamond, holding out her hand expectantly. 

Wholly unprepared for such a request, 
Arthur expostulated, argued, pointed out 
the risk of the plan, but all to no purpose. 
Rosamond quietly untied her hood, and 
sitting down to the table began to stir her 
hot ale with a sprig of rosemary. 

“T shall stay with Barnaby, then,” she 
remarked carelessly, “and you, sir, can go 
on to Farnham with my Lord Goring.” 

Denham was silent, puzzled and provoked 
by her unexpected resolution. ‘You forget,” 
he urged, after a minute, “that I must be 
guided by my honour and conscience.” 

“No,” said Rosamond, with a curious 
flash of light in her eyes, “’tis you, sir, that 
forget what is consistent with my sense of 
honour; you risk everything for me, and 
refuse me my just share when I, too, want 
to help.” 

Arthur hesitated a little, loth to yield, yet 
touched by her words. She saw her advan- 
tage, and springing up, clasped her hands 
over his arm imploringly. 

“You know well,” she said, “that the 
Parliamentary soldiers would never dream 
of molesting a maid. Dick has told me that 
many times women have been the best and 
safest messengers. See, I will hide them 
here within my pelisse: they shall be your 
love pledge to me.” 

He was conquered at last, and a few 
minutes later the two were riding off to 
Katterham, Thérése on a pillion behind the 
genuine groom and Rosamond holding fast 
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to her disguised lover. In the dim light of 
the winter’s morning Barnaby opened the 
gates for them, and bade them God speed ; 
then, with a sigh, turned back towards the 
half-ruined manor, hoping that Lord Goring 
would find his quarters too uncomfortable 
for a further stay, and congratulating him- 
self that the little playfellow who had 
followed him about so faithfully ever since 
she could run alone was out of harm’s way. 

“‘T shall miss her full sore,” he said to 
himself, “and she will be married and 
changed ere I see her again. But ’tis the 
road we all have to travel, and with a good 
mate ’tis no ill-faring.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


‘*Many times. . . I must come with my ill-ravelled work 
to Christ to encumber Him (as it were) to right it; and to seek 
again the true end of the thread . . . But God be thanked for 
many ... ill-ravelled hesps which Christ hath mended since 
first He entered tutor to lost mankind.” 

SaMveEL RvTHERFORD, 

ROSAMOND’S loving plan succeeded well, 
and carried them safely through a really 
perilous hour when they were forced to rest 
the horses at Guildford. The men had to 
submit to searching and cross examination, 
but no one troubled the French maid and 
her weary-looking little mistress. At last, 
quite late in the evening, they rode slowly 
up the long hill near Willey Farm, dimly 
discerning the old yew-trees which served as 
a rough indication of the bridle path leading 
to the brow of the hill to which they had been 
directed. Rosamond was so weary that she 
could scarcely keep her seat on the pillion ; 
her head had sunk down on to Denham’s 
shoulder, and her voice had grown sad and 
plaintive. 

“T begin to fear meeting my brother’s 
wife,” she said. ‘“ What if, after all, she be 
not willing to have me ?” 

“Nay, no fear of that,” said Denham ; “I 
learnt to know her well while I was a 
prisoner at Gloucester, and she is one of a 
hundred. She will be the best possible 
protector for you.” 

“Ah, what is that?” cried Rosamond, 
clutching more closely hold of him, as a 
lantern suddenly flashed upon them and a 
stalwart figure strode forward at an angle 
of the road where the old Roman Stane 
Street was crossed by a path known as the 
Pilgrim’s Way. 

“Who art thou for?” said a deep voice, 
and Rosamond straining her eyes to see the 
speaker’s face could dimly discern the solemn 
stern features of a yeoman who was evidently 
of the Puritan persuasion. 
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“Who art thou for?” repeated their 
challenger. 

“ Sir,” said Rosamond, “I am travelling 
with my servants to the Court House. My 
father's house hath been burnt by my Lord 
Goring’s troopers and I seek shelter with 
any brother, Captain Heyworth.” 

‘May the Lord protect you, mistress,” 
said the old yeoman. “I knew not whether 
ye were friends or foes. If ’tis the Court 
House you seek I had best guide you across 
yonder bit of common, or maybe you'll miss 
the road on the other side.” 

He plodded along beside them, his lantern 
shedding a fitful light on the track, while 
Rosamond roused herself to talk incessantly, 
fearful lest Arthur should betray himself to 
be anything but the groom he represented. 

Farmer Smith insisted on seeing them to 
the very door of the Court House, and poor 

Yosamond felt a little guilty when, with the 

<lespatches for the king securely hidden in 
her bosom, the Puritan lifted her from her 
pillion, and, invoking a solemn blessing on 
her, bade them good night. As they waited 
in the darkness for the great front door to 
be opened to them she handed the perilous 
packet to her lover, heartily wishing that 
there were neither kings nor parliaments to 
<listurb their peace, yet with a sense of relief 
that for the present at any rate Arthur was 
in perfect safety. At length the grille was 
opened, and a servant inquired what they 
wanted. Rosamond, quite worn out with 
her journey, left all explanations to her lover ; 
her courage and spirit had deserted her, and 
when the door was flung back and a stream 
of light from within revealed a tall lady 
dressed in mourning robes, her knees trem- 
bled beneath her as she curtseyed, and it 
needed the whole of her self-control to keep 
from bursting into tears. 

“How can we ever thank you enough, 
Mr. Denham!” said a low sweet voice. 
‘‘Welcome to the Court House, dear Rosa- 
mond. Why, you poor little maid, you are 
well-nigh frozen.” 

As for Cymro, he did not wait to be 
asked, but bounded straight through the 
house and into the study. 

“He has gone to Joscelyn,” said Rosamond, 
apologetically. ‘I hope, madam, you do not 
nund dogs ?” 

“In truth Iam not over fond of them,” 
said Clemency, smiling. “But I shall like 
your dog, little sister, never fear. Now come 
in to the fire and see if you do not think 
Joscelyn on the road to recovery.” 

Throwing her arm about the child she 


guided her across the hall and into the snug 
room beyond, where in Joscelyn’s delightful 
greeting Rosamond forgot all her cares, and 
could have smiled to think that she had 
stood in awe of Clemency even for a moment, 
The young husband and wife took her right 
in to the centre of their home, and Rosamond 
had never in her whole life been so happy as 
she was that night; she would not trouble 
herself over the uncertain future or over the 
ruined manor, but just basked in the present 
sunshine which, contrasted with her some- 
what dreary life, was dazzling in its bright- 
ness. 

“Tf one did not ache all over ’twould be 
just like heaven!” she reflected in dreamy 
content. It was, alas! a heaven that soon 
came to an end, for the very next day Jos- 
celyn received a letter from Jervis, who, it 
seemed, had been made prisoner while on a 
foraging expedition, and having been carried 
up to London, wrote an urgent request that 
his brother would endeavour to procure a 
release for him or get together the money for 
his ransom. The letter was written from 
Newgate, but Jervis was to be removed 
immediately to one of the ships in the 
Thames used on account of the over-crowded 
state of the London prisons. 

“And they are the worst of all,” said 
Denham, who little as he liked Jervis Hey- 
worth, could not but feel some pity for 
him. 

“Then,” said Joscelyn, “I will ask you to 
bear me company at sunrise to-morrow. I 
shall be some sort of protection to you if you 
travel in the dress you wore from Shortell, 
and you and Morrison and a coach-and-six 
will contrive to get me to London in a fashion 
that will satisfy even Clemency.” 

“You will let me come with you?” she 
pleaded. 

“Nay, dear heart,” he said, “I would far 
liefer that you stayed with Rosamond and 
Tom and the children; ’tis scarce right to 
leave them alone. I will not be away more 
than a couple of nights, and, to please you 
and our friend, the doctor from Croydon, will 
visit Dr. Mayerne and find out from him 
what can be done with this old wound of 
mine, which doth not even yet forgive the 
Cornishman’s pike.” 

So in the faint sunshine of the cold 
January morning Rosamond parted from her 
lover, and Joscelyn, not without a sense of 
keen delight at being once more astir, stepped 
briskly into the coach, bearing about him the 
money for his brother's ransom, and looking 
forward with his usual sanguine cheerfulness 
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to the result of his interview with the famous 
doctor. 

“Who knows,” he said gaily, “if I may 
not after all serve the country once more as 
something better than a justice of the peace 
in this quiet place? There is a talk of re- 
cruiting the members of the House of Com- 
mons and filling up the gaps left by the absen- 
tees. Perchance [ might serve that fashion, 
though - unfitted 
for fighting.” 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
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the model of a man in wax which stood on 
the table, and he fell to thinking of all the 
woes that flesh is heir to, while Dr. Mayerne 
was plying him with questions as to the 
nature of his wound at the battle of Lans- 
down, the length of time he had lain un- 
tended on the hillside, details of his journey 
to Gloucester, details of the pain which had 
first become troublesome as they lay in the 
fields on the 
frosty winter 





By the time: (— 
they reached Vy, 


found it was too 
late to set about 
delivering Jervis 
that night. 
Joscelyn, how- 
ever, called upon 
Sir. Robert Pye 
and procured the 
necessary orders 
and permission 
to have him re- 
moved from his 
floating gaol at 
noon the next 
day. Morrison 
meantime had 
been with a letter 
to Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, one 
of the leading 
physicians of the 
day who’ had 
ranged himself 
on the side of 
the Parliament. 
He brought back 
word that the 
doctor would see 
his master at 
seven o'clock the 
next morning, 
and, after a night’s rest at the Blue Boar in 
Holborn, Joscelyn, with his faithful servant 
in attendance, made his way to the great 
man’s house. He was ushered into a finely 
proportioned study, the walls of which were 
covered with pictures and with books that 
had evidently seen good service. Behind a 
large table, on which were stacked in neat 
slides a number of works of reference, there 
sat a very stout, benevolent-looking man, 
whose keen eyes seemed to read at a glance 
the character and the physique of his visitor. 
Somehow Joscelyn grew less hopeful as his 
examination proceeded ; his eyes rested on 
XXXIV—52 
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Joscelyn waited 
in painful sus- 
WU, pense for the 
es | verdict; the 

Ly picture of Hip- 
pocrates, the 
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which hung 
over the chim- 
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“Bore her through the smoke-filled passages.” 


fully-prophetic eyes ; the minutes dragged by 
as slowly as though he had been confronting 
a whole army, in that dread pause of waiting 
for hostilities to begin which tries the courage 
of all. 

At length Sir Theodore looked up with an 
air of cheerful resolution, of determination to 
put his verdict in as pleasant a fashion as 
might be, yet nevertheless to tell the whole 
truth. 

“You have served your country very gal- 
lantly, Captain Heyworth,” he said, ‘and 
now you must stand aside and leave the work 
to other men.” 
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“T know, sir, that I can never be fit for 
active service, but 4 

* Ay, [know what you would say,” said the 
physician. ‘“ You would serve in the senate 
if not in the field. But, sir, I must tell you 
plainly that ‘tis impossible. .You may, please 
God, live to a good old age, but the injury 
you got at Lansdown and the cold and ex- 
posure of your campaigns since then have set 
up internal mischief that can never be re- 
paired. You may, I hope, live to be as old 
as Barzillai, but ’twill be more or less as an 
invalid.” He paused, and began to write 
down certain directions and remedies which 
might alleviate pain, though powerless to cure. 
“A quiet country life hath its own plea- 
sures,” he added presently. ‘ Remember 
Cincinnatus! With care I am well assured 
that your life may long be spared. Your 
youth is in your favour ; twenty-three years 
of age last Michaelmas, you say. That isa 
great advantage! Youth, sir, in the fight 
with disease is the greatest possible advan- 
tage.” 

Joscelyn did not reply ; there rang in his 


ears the familiar text, ‘‘ Now, Barzillai was, 
very aged man, even fourscore years.” The 
picture of Hippocrates seemed to fade away, 
and in its place he saw in staring white figures 
on a black ground— 
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A strange feeling of numbness crept over 
him as he bade Sir Theodore Mayerne fare 
well; he found himself reflecting dreamily 
on the difficulty of presenting a fee with an 
sort of grace when a man had but a left 
hand to do it with. 

Then the front door was opened, and the 
frosty morning air revived him a little and 
sent a sharp thrill of realisation through his 
consciousness. The clock in a neighbouring 
church struck eight. It was early morning 
still. Hours and hours had to be lived 
through before he could give the rein to his 
misery in darknéss and solitude—hours dur. 
ing which he must always be haunted by 
that dread vista of fifty-seven healthless yean 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SCOTTISH LOCAL NAMES. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


AN this age of universal populari- 
sation when sciences apparently 
the most remote from human in- 
terest are put into an attractive 
form, and circulated as freely and 

as cheaply for recreation as the ballad poetry 
of our bookless forefathers, two have achieved 
for themselves a prominent place in public 
esteem, Etymology and Geology. Of these 
two the latter had the start, and, though no 
longer possessed of the charm of novelty, 
maintains its position in the array of those 
physical sciences which touch every one in 
some point, and cannot be altogether ignored 
by any person who shares fairly in the culture 
of the age. It is not, like Chemistry, full of 
offensive smells, or, like Natural Philosophy, 
fenced round with a prickly barrier of mathe- 
matical measurements. But there is one 
great disadvantage in this science—the out- 
side of it, however attractive, the granite 
Ben, the volcanic cliff, and the glacier ruin 
are soon exhausted ; to get into the secrets 
of the business you must go underground ; 


deep down into the coal-mines, deep and 
dark and sometimes dangerous ; and this is 
what the general public doesn’t particularly 
relish. From this peculiar speciality barring 
popular sympathy Etymology is free: m 
doubt it may sometimes penetrate into pre 
Aryan races, who peopled Latium ages before 
Rome or Romulus was heard of ; but in the 
main the richest fields of etymological science, 
especially the etymology of places, speaks to 
us, wherever we go, with an interesting hu 
man story on its face. Etymology has to do 
with living men and with living speech, not 
with antemundane conditions or pre-Adamitie 
imaginations, But with all this essentially 
human character, Etymology has only quite 
recently succeeded in gaining a place within 
the popularized science of the day, alongside 
of its less human sister, Geology. Why? 
Plainly, because it is only in the most recent 
times that Etymology has asserted for itself 
the dignity of an exact science; for long 
centuries, from Plato and the Greeks down- 
wards, it was only a field for ingenious 
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guessing and erudite sport. Not further 
back than the past generation, people could 
be found gravely asserting that Hebrew is 
the great-great-grandmother of a class of 
languages with which it has as little con- 
nection as a crab with acucumber. Espe- 
cially in the Highlands of Scotland, a school- 
master or a minister might gravely tell you 
that the Hebrew name for God, Jehovah, is 
composed of three Gaelic words, Dia God, 
tha is, bha was, God whois and was, with which 
it has not the most remote connection ; this 
being oneof those accidental similitudes which 
are constantly taking place, sometimes at the 
original start, but more frequently by sub- 
sequent corruption, and presenting, in all 
languages, an apparent relationship, and 
sometimes a perfect identity between words 
which are as far removed as a turk at Con- 
stantinople, meaning a certain turbaned 
tiger, to a fore in the Highlands, meaning a 
wild boar. But these days are happily gone ; 
Celtic philology has succeeded in asserting 
for itself, on the line of equal brotherhood, 
a. place in our array of academical chairs ; 
and a man can no more talk nonsense now 
on Gaelic names of persons or places, than a 
classical scholar on Latin or Greek roots; 
and once growing from a scientific root, the 
story of a common Gaelic word will be found 
not seldom to be pregnant with an interest 
not inferior to the reconstruction of an ante- 
diluvian mammoth from bones in Siberian 
ice, or the Darwinian development of a 
serpent from a pre-Adamite worm. 

But, though Etymology is a pure science, 
as certain as mathematics or physics, we 
must not imagine that it is altogether free 
from difficulty ; yaXera ta xadd, as the Greek 
proverb has it, all things worth doing are 
done not without difficulty. Etymology, 
like Geology, though more on the surface in 
the main, has also its deep and dark places ; 
and, what is worse, its miry and slippery 
places, where a sharp eye and a firm footing 
are as necessary to success as the axioms and 
postulates with which Euclid prefaces his 
propositions. What are these postulates ? 
First, of course, there is a clear vision or a 
good photograph of the place whose name 
you attempt to anatomise. The original and 
most natural names of places are pictures. 
Thus, if a mountain is the prominent object, 
the place may be baptized with a Ben, and 
some qualifying word; if a hill, then you 
have Hilton ; if a mill, Milton, of which there 
are a score in England ; in a rough country 
like Scotland, crag and cairn may be expected 
to play a prominent part; and, as the coun- 


terpart of these, glen, and holm, and dale, and 
strath, all naturally assert their rights. The 
next thing is to know in what language to 
seek for the etymology ; and here a very 
general knowledge of the historical facts of the 
district will prevent any very serious blunders. 
Few countries have had the good fortune to 
preserve themselves, through long centuries, 
in their continuous occupation by one un- 
mixed race. Most countries have at different 
periods been overrun by various armies of 
savage desolators, or rude civilisers; and, 
though the names of places stamped by the 
oldest possessors may often remain, like 
rocks jutting out from beneath an upper 
formation, it must not unfrequently happen 
that the later invaders, as the latest and most 
permanent settlers, may stamp their names 
on the soil, just as language in a mixed 
tongue like English is the hybrid product of 
the speech of the native peasant and that of 
the lordly conqueror. In countries which 
have long maintained a distinct social exist- 
ence, though under a foreign rule such as 
Wales and Bohemia, no one will expect to 
find a majority of English names in the one 
country, or of German names in the other ; 
whereas in England, where the superinduced 
race had more free scope and more social 
force, in accounting for a local name, grave 
account must be taken of the amount of 
local influence put forth by the foreign 
settlers; as by the Danes, for instance, and 
by the Norwegians in the west coast of Scot- 
land, and by the Normans all over England. 
The next caution to be observed is carefully 
to distinguish between the full form of the 
word when originally imposed, and its pre- 
sent form after going through the smoothing 
and mutilating processes through which all 
words in all languages, especially names of 
places in old and unused languages, are com- 
pelled to pass. Names of places are, in this 
respect, on a parallel with personal names, as 
when Alexander becomes Alastair in Gaelic, 
and Sandy in Scotch, or Joannes in Latin 
appears as Jan in Gaelic, and Hans in Ger- 
man; and more strange still, our English 
James and Scotch Jeamie can be traced 
lightly, through the Italian Giacomo, back to 
the Hebrew Jacob, which in Spanish appears 
in the familiar shape of Iago. In tracing 
local names of this description, there is, of 
course, a considerable store of old written 
testimony to be brought to light ; a testimony 
which is often as easily to be got at in old 
charters and monastic records, as, when got 
at, it is convincing and exhaustive. Along 
with this, in doubtful cases, the analogy of 
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names of places in cognate dialects, as of 
Irish, and Manx, and Guelic, may be called 
into court. In topography, as in other 
fields of etymological research, independent 
originality is: never to be suspected when 
family relationship and clan influence are 
open to supply the missing link. 
Dealing now with the. special etymology 
of Scottish local names, a work to,which we 
ure invited by the appearance of the excellent 
velume whose title is given below,* the first 
question with the tourists, a numerous class 
for whom this. branch’ of Etymology has a 
peculiar interest, is to know, as we have just 
indicated, in. what language, we are to seek 
for the pictorial or historical significance that 
underlies the place name ; and this, of course, 
in the main is Gaelic. For, however far this 
venerable tongue may have now retreated 
into the region benorth the Grampians, it is 
certain that the Scotch are; historically a 
Celtic people, and owe.to their Celtic blood 
and their trans-Forthian descent the most 
prominent qualities that stamp them as a 
distinct species of .the British family.. The 
Romans, though they sailed round. ‘the 
northern half of our island, and, as Tacitus 
tells us, spied the Ultima, Thule of Shetland in 
the distance, made no permanent, settlement 
amongst us as they. did in England ;: and, 
though Roman: stations and ‘Roman roads 
can be traced from Jedburgh to the borders 
of Aberdeenshire, the total absence of casters 
and chesters, from. our city nomenclature 
proves that Scotland was never properly in- 
corporated into the great Roman Empire ; 
and remained as untouched by the dark flap 
of the imperial Eagle’s wings as the Celts 
in this country and the Germans to the east 
of the Rhine, who borrowed nothing from 
Rome but the word Strasse, street, and after 
the famous Herman’s Schlacht, the ‘Teutonic 
Bannockburn, left Augustus to season his 
breakfast with the elegiac cry—“ O Varus, 
where are. my legions?” But, though we 
escaped the Roman contagion that over- 
powered France. and Spajn, we could not 
‘on our northward projecting shores hope to 
escape from,the Northmen, who, some three 
or four centuries after the departure of the 
Romans from Britain; came pouring down, 
and making settlements on our north-west 
isles from ‘Lewis to the Isle of Man. In 
that region, therefore, we are to look for 
Scandinavian names, a Norse fringe upon a 
Celtic mantle. Purely Saxon or Danish 
settlements, in the same way, are to be 


* “Place Names of Scotland,” by the Rev. James B. John- 
ston. Edinburgh, Douglas. 
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looked for in the south-east-—in Haddington, 
Berwick and Roxburgh; but on the south. 
west and west, in Galloway, Ayrshire and 
Lanark, and even eastwards to Peebles, and 
north-eastwards as far as Edinburgh, we are 
not to be surprised if we find partly names of 
pure Gaelic origin, and partly names from 
the sister dialect of the Cymri in Wales* 
The part of the country from the south end 
of Argyll southwards, was peopled by a 
colony of pure Celts from Ireland, called the 
Dalriads, a people so identical in blood and 
speech with our Highlanders, that in all 
books of contemporary history these Irish 
Celts are known as Scoti, a name which after. 
wards passed to the whole Celtic race in 
Scotland, and later on to the Saxon and 
Saxonized regions south of the Forth. When, 
therefore,. we: read of Malcolm Canmore 
holding a great Scottish parliament at Perth, 
history teaches us to interpret this as 4 
Gaelic parliament, as Gaelic in fact was the 
parliamentary language of the country at the 
time. As for the Welsh or Brythonic ee 
ment’ which meets us so prominently in 
Lanarkshire and Peeblesshire, and even in 
Penicuick and: other Pens near Edinburgh, 
they: require no .explanation further than 
this, that they are the living witnesses of the 
speech of the original Britons, who were 
driven westward’ and north-westward, first 
by the: Romans, and afterwards by the 
Saxons and the Danes. This being the 
ease; with the exception of Norse and 
Welsh in certain secondary and well-marked 
localities, we have to look to Gaelic for the 
meaning of the great mass of our Scottish 
place names; and the fact that they are 
Gaelic is one reason why they are often s 
little understood, or so stupidly misinter- 
preted ; for since the unfortunate issue of the 
brilliant blunder in favour of the Stuarts in 
1745, the Gaelic language has retreated more 
and more from the field of general cogni- 
sance ; is not seldom systematically neglected 
even by people who were born in its atmo 
sphere, and whom it would have cost no 
more trouble to learn it than to pick ups 
pebble from the shore, and is looked upon 
by English-speaking tourists generally in this 
country, as a language fenced round with 
peculiar idiosyncrasies and insuperable difi- 
culties. Nay, on the real character of the 
language of our brave ancestors who made 
Scotland at Bannockburn and Falkirk, such 
ignorance prevailed that not half a century 


* On the Welsh element in his beloved Peebleshire see pa 
ticularly Professor Veitch’s valuable volume, “The 
Border.” 
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ago a scholarly gentleman bearing the essen- 
tially Celtic name of Kennedy, could publicly 
print the assertion that Gaelic was a lan- 
guage entirely by itself, and having no 
affinity with any other dialect known 
amongst food-eating and voice-moulding 
mortals.* Now, of course, any schoolboy 
under a schoolmaster worthy of his position 
knows better; and in any scientific English 
dictionary, Gaelic takes its place of honour 
along with Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, and Ger- 
man, as belonging to the wide-armed family 
of the Aryan race. Differential characteristics 
and idiomatic peculiarities, no doubt Gaelic 
has; but what language has not ? and as for 
peculiar difficulty, there is nothing of Celtic 
song half so difficult to master as the luxu- 
riant ramifications and rambling irregu- 
larities of the Greek verb. The only real 
dificulty' in the spoken language of the 
Gaels lies not in what ignorant persons call 
its rough gutturals, but in the softness and 
sweetness of a language made classical by 
singing rather than by reading, and which, 
by a strong preference for the vowel ele- 
ment, has got into a habit of first smooth- 
ing down, and then altogether extruding 
the consonant; as when the Latin Caper 
becomes first gabar, then gabhar, and then 
gour, or when pater became first athar, and 


then aar; and this not only within the 
bounds of the word, but by contagion from 
a preceding word, as when mo, mine, is 
joined to tigh, a house, it is pronounced not 


mo ti but mo hi. This is peculiar, no doubt ; 
though the same sort of contagion occurs in 
other languages, as in Sanscrit; but it is 
rather a peculiar beauty than a difficulty ; 
and gives to the language of our kilted 
heroes a right to claim brotherhood with 
Lowland Scotch and Italian, as a more musi- 
cal form of human speech than English, a 
language in fact which with its broad a 
softened down to ay, its ow, properly 00, asin 
tool, barbarised into the hollow-sulky sound 
of ow—in Bow wow, not to mention its 
favourite ante-penultimate accent, which 
every musically trained ear seeks as much as 
possible to avoid—must be pronounced to be 
one of the most unmusical forms of human 
speech in the world. 

To show how much of classical Gaelic 
stamped on the topography of the High- 
lands, and more or less on extensive districts 


* “Researches into the Origin and Affinity of the Principal 
Languages of Asia and Europe,” by Lieutenant-Colonel Vans 
Kennedy, London, 1828. Ch. vi. 

N.B.—The learned Colonel honestly confesses that he is 
totally ignorant of Gaelic, which may seem to account for such 
& Monstrous mistake ip such a valuable rolume. 
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south of the Forth, is already familiar to the 
general English scholar, in the cognate 
Latin, English, Greek, or German form, we 
have put down here at random some two or 
three score of Gaelic roots familiarly used in 
the names of places. 


Ach, a field, L. ager, G. aypsc. 

Monagh, a high moor, L. mons, E. mount. 
Visge, Eas, water, waterfall, L. aqua. 

Tigh, a house, L. tignum. 

Muir, the sea, L. mare, Gr. Meer. 

Tir, land, L. terra. 

Ben, a peaked mount, L. penna. 

Beith, birch, L. betula. 

Dal, a field, E. dale, Gr. Thal. 

Bal, a village, town, G. wéXuc. 

Earr, an end, G. éupa, dpog. 

Innis, L. insula, 

Mor, big, L. major. 

Begg, little, G. preps. 

Lon, a meadow, E. lawn. 

Loch, lake, L. lacus, G. X\aerog, 

Kil, a shrine, church, L. cedla. 

Coiile, wood, L. silva. 

Sliabh, a hill, L. clivus. 

Poll, a pool, L. palus, G. rndéde. 

Clach, a stone, G. \dag¢. 

Bad, a tuft, G. Caroc. 

Fionn, white, bright, G. gaivw, Gr. fein, E. fine. 
Sal, salt, L. sal, G. aXc. 

Inver, at the bottom of, L. infra, E. infernal. 
Torr, a hill, L. turris. 

Traigh, a dry strand, L. tergeo, E. dry. 
Bruach, bank, brink, E. brow, Sc. brae, G. dgpic. 
Craigh, E. crag, Gr. Kragen. 

Darroch, an oak, G. Spice, dépv. 

Letter, a side, L. latus-eris, E. lateral. 
Lairg, a broad slope, L. largus, E. large. 
Ruadh, red-ruddy, G. ipvO-pog. 

Don, E. dun. 

Ard, high, L. arduus. 

Drum, ridge, L. dorsum. 

Crom, crooked, Gr. krumn, 

Leamhar, elm, L. ulmus. 

Tarbh, a bull, L. taurus. 

Seileach, willow, L. salix. 

Stang, a pool, ditch, L. stagnum. 

Croiss, cross, L. crux. 

Teinne, fire, hearth, E. tinder, L. in-cend-o. 
Muileann, a mill, G. pidroc, Gr. Miihle. 
Craobh, a tree, E. grove. 

Leac, a flag stone, E. flag, G. rAak-xog. 
Meadhom, E. middle, L. medius, G. pécog, Gr. Mitte. 
Abhainn, a river, L. amnem, E. Avon. 


Examples of familiar names, of which these 
roots are the prominent element, will readily 
occur to the most unobservant traveller in 
the picturesque region beyond the Forth. 
Ach or Auch coupled with seileach, a willow, 
occurs in Achnashellach, field of the willows, 
in Ross-shire, and Achray, the field, in 
Perthshire, from reidh, smooth; in Auchin- 
lech, the field of flag stones, the native soil 
of the well-known biographer of Johnson. 
Uisge, which, by-the-by, is just our whiskey, 
curtailed from wisge beatha, eau de vie, appears 
in the river Esk, in Midlothian, and in For- 
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farshire. Monadh, softened into mennu, ap- 
pears in Dalmeny, the vale of the moor, 
though it may perhaps be written Moine, the 
peat moss. It appears, however, certainly in 
Kilrimont—Gaelic, Cil righ mhonaid, and 
popularly curtailed into Kilribhinn—church 
of the king’s muir, the old name of St. 
Andrews, before the bones of the Scottish 
saint were brought from Patras to make a 
stout stand for Scottish episcopacy against 
Roman popery. Tigh, a house, with drum, 
the Latin dorsum, making Tyndrum, is well 
known to the tourist on crossing the high 
road from Loch Tay or Loch Lomond to 
Loch Awe and Oban. Tir, Latin ferra, ap- 
pears in Tiree, one of the Duke of Argyll’s 
outlying dependencies, which the tourist 
passes on his familiar route from Oban to the 
sacred isle of Columba. Beith, a birch-tree, 
Latin, betula, gives the name to a parish and 
town in Ayrshire. Dal is simply the Eng- 
lish dale, appearing in scores of Scottish 
well-known places, as Dalbeattie in Dumfries- 
shire, Dalginross in Perthshire, the field of 
firs, and Dalry, in Edinburgh, the king’s field ; 
but let the reader note well this dal, when of 
pure Gaelic origin, is always prefixed to the 
qualifying element, while post-fixed, as in 
Scamadale, Borrowdale, and all along the 
western coast, it is the same word in a Teu- 
tonic dress. Bal, again, plainly the Greek 
mous, is familiar to every loyal British ear, 
as Balmoral, the town or village of majesty, 
Gaelic morail. Mor appears in Kenmore— 
ceann mor, the big head. arr, an end or 
tail, in the great county of Argyll, points 
out that the Scottish Gael ends there, and 
the Irish Celt, or the Scandinavian sea-rover 
comes in. Poll, a pool, coupled with mont, is 
the name of a well-known junction station 
half-way betwixt Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
Coille appears in Kelly Castle, Fife, a stout 
old monument of the olden times, the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Mar, and now in the 
occupation of the family of Lorimer, the late 
eminent professor of the Law of Nations in 
Edinburgh University. Letter, in Latin 
latus, appears in Letter Finlay, the sloping 
land of the Finlays; Crom, in Cromdale, 
where the winding sweep of the Spey gives 
a Gaelic name to the first element of the 
compound, while the second is manifestly 
Scandinavian, as under the influence of the 
sea-rovers. Don, the dark brown river, gives 
name to the well-known academical town, 
now Aberdeen, but in the oldest records Aber- 
donia. Ard appears everywhere: as Arden- 
tinny, height of the beacon-fire, from tzinne, 
fire, Latin, in-cendo. Tarbh, a bul!, Latin, 


taurus, gives a very significant name to a 
roaring torrent, crossed by the pedestrian 
who plods the mountain path from Braemar 
to Blair Athol; and abhainn, a river, plainly 
a softened form of the Latin amnem, like 
river names generally, holds its place stoutly, 
not only in Lanarkshire and other parts of 
Scotland, but several times in England, 
Likely enoughalso it is identical with the San- 
scrit ap, water, which gives name to the well- 
known district, the Punjaub, the country of 
the five rivers. 

-‘So much for the common Aryan element 
of our Scottish topographical nomenclature 
in its Gaelic dress; the instances as here 
given, however, are only samples culled as 
they came to hand from a rich variety. It 
is most natural, indeed, that in such a pic. 
turesque part of the island a great wealth of 
words should have been spent on the bap 
tism of local features, such a great wealth 
that, as Professor MacKinnon remarks in his 
admirable paper on the place names of Argyll, 
even our so thoroughly Saxonised and Latin. 
ised English tongue has not scrupled to bor. 
row some of them, e.g. glen, crag, corrie, from 
those whom the Englishman is apt to look 
upon linguistically as the trans-Grampian 
barbarians. With regard to the Norse ele. 
ment occurring in Scottish topographical 
nomenclature, we must expect to find it 
only, as we already remarked, on the sea 
border, and here it is so dominant that it is 
impossible to take the commonest of tourist’ 
trips, from Oban to Iona in the westward 
direction, or to Skye and the Gairloch, with 
out encountering it largely at every tum 
The J in Iona, for instance, whatever may be 
made of the second part of the compound, 
certainly means in Danish and Swedish an 
island or islet, and appears in Oransay, Colon- 
say, and other adjacent sea-girdled lands; the 
one, Oransay, perpetuating the memory of 
St. Oran, a fellow-apostle of Columba in the 
sixth century, and the other no doubt per 
forming the same office to the great south- 
western Celt himself. Oban itself is cer 
tainly, as Professor MacKinnon remarks, 4 
Norse name for an islet or bay, with the com 
mon Gaelic diminutive an, a word identical 
with our English open, and the hope or opet- 
ing into the hills, which appears so frequently 
in the topography of Selkirk and Peebles 
shire. Then there is by, in Danish bo, 4 
dwelling, and German bau, a termination 
which runs riot specially in Lincolnshire, 
diminishing gradually towards Derby, and is 
not rare in Cumberland, and here and there 
in Dumfriesshire, marking, ef course, 
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line of Danish inroads and settlements near 
the sea-coast; Vik or Wick, the Norse name 
for a bay, and adopted by the Gaels under 
the form of Uig, appearing in Wick in Caith- 
ness, Wigton in Galloway, and curiously 
amalgamated with the definite article in the 
Nigg of Ross-shire and Aberdeen. The Gaelic 
sguir, a high rock, well known to tourists 
from the sky-kissing Sguir-na-Gillean, or peak 
of the young men, in Skye, and Skerry and a 
similar height in Loch Duich, is also of Norse 
origin and identical with the English scar, 
the Greek ox@p, and the Latin Scirrus. A 
curious consequence of this intrusion of Norse 
names into an essentially Celtic country is 
sometimes not so much a supplanting as a 
side by side yoking of the two names for the 
same thing, one of which, of course, is super- 
fluous; thus, as Professor Mackinnon re- 
marks, Doune Castle just means Casile-castle, 
as the Law-hill in a Saxon district means 
Hill-hill, and Menstone, in Cornwall, Stone- 
stone, a Brythonic root, maen a stone, which 
comes to the front in our manufacturing 
Manchester, literally the camp at the stone. 
But the most amusing instance of the con- 
fusion, superfluity, and sometimes mutual 
annihilation produced by ignorance or care- 
lessness in the naming of places is that of a 
headland in Lewis, where a church was built 


called Rutha na Kirche, the promontory of the 
church. “ ‘This half Norse, half Gaelic name, 
when the word kirche ceased to be intelligible 
toa Celtic population, became, by dropping 
a weak consonant, Ruadh na Circe, the head- 


land of the hen. It so happened that in 
front of this headland seaward stood a de- 
tached mass of rock ; this, of course, was the 
hen. In the rear of the hen, as a happy con- 
firmation of this etymology, are two or three 
partially submerged bits of rock, which, of 
course, became the chickens. So the place 
became known to mariners as the hen and 
chickens, and latterly chicken head, a dan- 
gerous promontory, which acquired noto- 
riety a few years ago from the fact that 
H.M.S. Lively was wrecked on one of these 
chickens,” * 

The purely Gaelic place names which we 
have instanced above are mostly pictorial or 
descriptive ; but in the Saxon and Norse dis- 
tricts the names of strange settlers, the pro- 
minent actors in the great social change which 
their presence implied, naturally lent them- 
selves to mark their conquests and to glorify 
their race. Thus, in the south of Scotland 
we have many places ending in ton, the Eng- 
lish town and the German zaun an enclosure, 

* MacKinnon, Ch. VII. 


with the ing prefixed, which, as in England, 
seems to mark the family name, answering 
to the Gaelic Mac and the Welsh Mab. 

But the great field for historical etymology 
in Scotland is the Church, without whose 
kindly influences indeed we should, with all 
our Scandinavian strength and Celtic fire, 
have been handed down in Clio’s note-book 
as merely a notable reasoning compound of 
ferocious tiger and devouring shark. Ire- 
land, let us never forget, however unplea- 
santly—mainly by our own fault—she may 
occupy us now, was the mother-seat of our 
great apostle St. Columba, and from him 
and his fellow-workers in the noble work of 
changing the savage into the civilised man, 
scores of Scottish towns and parishes take 
their name. But though the Church is essen- 
tially Irish, both by Hibernian birth and by 
Hibernian blood, the names of places which 
denote Church influence in those early times 
were Latin, not Celtic, for Latin then was 
the language of the Christian Church every- 
where, as much or more than it is now in 
Rome. Two words, one borrowed from the 
Greek and the other of native Latin origin, 
ecclesia and cella, occur frequently in the 
names of the most notable Scotch towns of 
the Middle Ages. Ecclesia, with the usual 
habit of curtailing long foreign words, appears 
as Eaglais, Scotch Eccles ; a word which, with 
the personal adjunct fechan, the name of a 
distinguished Irish saint of the seventh cen- 
tury, has become familiar as the spot where 
the stout protester against modern weak- 
ness and modern shams, first greeted the 
light of day in the year 1795. More fre- 
quent, however, than LEaglais in Scottish 
topography is the prefix Kil, merely the Latin 
cella, with the final vowel lost and the initial 
C pronounced K, as the Romans did and the 
Greeks, and in fact everybody except British 
pedagogues, who pronounce it as § in Sella, 
and so confound the cella, a prayerful nook 
of a pious monk, or the shrine of a saint, 
with sella, a stool or a seat of any kind 
to sit on. Happily, this word cella, how- 
ever murdered by British scholars, has 
preserved its classical pronunciation Kil, in 
so many names of places familiar to the 
public ear, that there is scarcely a single 
county in which he can travel a few miles 
without coming in contact with this speaking 
record of early Scottish piety—Kilbride, Kil- 
brandon, Kilmarnock, Kildonan, Killin, Kil- 
malie, Kilmaree, Kilmeny, Kilpatrick, Kilri- 
mont, Kilwinning, Kilsyth. 

These remarks, we need scarcely say, are 
intended merely to give the general reader 
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and the intelligent tourist a peep into a vast 
region of topographical and historical in- 
terest, from which people are often repelled 
by the imaginary difficulty of having to break 
through a prickly fence of unknown tongues. 
For those who have leisure to look more 
seriously into the matter, besides the volume 
by the Free Church minister of Falkirk and 


the learned disquisition of Professor Mae. 
Kinnon, the works quoted below will be 
found specially useful for the explanation of 
Celtic names of places. * 

* (1) “Irish Names of Places.” Br Joyce. Dublin, 1967 
(2) “Studies of the Topography of Galloway.” By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart. Edinburgh, Douglas, 1887. (3) ** Dictionary 
of Place Names.” By Miss C. Blackie. London, Murray, 1887, 


(4) “Traces of History in the Names of Places.” L 
Longman, 1569. ‘ — 
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A HERTFORDSHIRE VILLAGE. 


A Bap at Totteridge. 
By JOHN TELFORD, B.A. 


of London life are beginning to flow round 
Finchley, but a glimpse of the kingfisher 
may still be caught as he flashes along the 
banks of the stream which runs through the 
meadows you cross on the way to Totteridge. 
A whole choir of larks greets you, armies of 
moles work beneath your feet, snakes are 
found in the hedgerows, wild roses and 
honeysuckle, cowslips, bluebells, and other 
flowers are to be gathered in their season, 
whilst in autumn the boys and girls rejoice 
over many a tin of blackberries. 

The Green spreads out like an arm on the 
level hill-top, with its elbow at the point 
where Colonel Puget’s mansion stands, at 


' the corner of the road leading to Totteridge 


akc Ae 
Ce 
Vola Yew, Totteridge Churchyard. 


ng 
Every one who wishes to see 


what bits of rural life lie 


on tne fringe of London ought to visit 


Totteridge. There are few more delightful 
rambles for a leisure hour than a walk 
across the fields from Woodside Park rail- 
way station to the Green on the crest of the 
hill, where a visitor may tread in the steps 
of Richard Baxter, Bulwer Lytton, Baron 
Bunsen, Cardinal Manning, and other cele- 
brities whose names are associated with the 
quaint Hertfordshire village. Totteridge is 
a strange survival of the past. It is probably 
little changed since the author of “The 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest” went into retire- 
ment there, three centuries ago. The tides 


and Whetstone station. Fine elms flourish, 
and the Green is fringed with homes which 
look as though the cares of city life never 
entered them. One cottage, a single story 
high, is covered by a climbing rose-tree, so 
that lovely flowers bloom among the brown 
tiles of the high-pitched roof. Scattered 
over the surface.of the Green are ponds in 
which dogs delight to splash and boys sail 
their boats. A cluster of the finest bulrushes 
flourishes in the centre of one of these ponds, 
opposite the quiet inn. 

By the time we have reached this point @ 
glimpse of the little village church is caught 
through the trees. As we come nearer we 
find a homely building with embattled wooden 
tower, standing in the midst of a peaceful 
graveyard which is fenced off by wooden 
palings from the public road. The matted 
grass and mouldering tombs used to show 
signs of neglect, though more care is now 
taken in this respect; but a more quiet 
resting-place than Totteridge churchyard it 
would be hard indeed to find, Its chief 
feature is a giant yew which local tradition 
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does not hesitate to describe as the oldest 
in England—a patriarch of fifteen centuries 
inage. The yew-tree which Gilbert White 
immortalised a hundred years ago, in his 
« Antiquities of Selborne,” measured up- 
wards of twenty-three feet in girth. The 
Totteridge tree was then two feet larger, 
and it is about twenty seven feet in cir- 





Totteridge Green, 


eumference to-day. The science which deals 
with the age of trees is yet in its infancy, 
but perhaps three feet in a century is 
a safe estimate for the growth of a yew. 
One that was dug from a bog in Queen’s 


County was proved by its rings to be 545- 
years old, but its later growth had been: 


so slow that, near the circumference, a 
hundred rings were counted in a single 
inch of wood. 


be safely set down as between eight and 
nine centuries old. 
from the girth of the tree, agrees with ,the 
ecclesiastical history of the-place. The yew 
is not necessarily a proof that a church 
stood here eight centuries ago. 
times a great forest stretched from St. 
Albans to Hampstead. Leofric, one of-the 
abbots of St. Albans, caused the trees to be 
cut down for thirty feet on each side of the 
road to London, so that travellers might not 
be surprised by any sudden attack of robbers. 
Our yew may be the last survivor of some 
old yew forest. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that the Totteridge giant marks the 
site of the first chapel built in the hamlet. 
The yew was the palm-tree of medizvai 
England. Its low. branches were used to 
decorate the church, strewn in the way, or 


The whole subject is. yet’ 
uncertain, but the ‘Totteridge yew may» 


This estimate, drawn’ 


In olden :; 


waved in the processions which were a con- 
spicuous part of the worship of early times. 
Almost every churchyard in the south of 
England had its yew. 

Bearing these facts in mind, let us take 
our stand near the Totteridge yew and try to 
trace the history of ‘the village. ‘Totteridge 
has no place in “‘ Domesday Book.” It was, 
probably, waste) land at the time of the 
Conquest... Its:name, indeed, points to ages 
leng» before’ thiesNorman invasion. ‘ Tot” 
or: toot”: is Anglo-Saxon for a beacon. On 
this.ridge may have stood a light for the 
guidance of travellers. The little iron cage 
where a signal was kindled at the approach 
of the “Invincible Armada” still crowns the 
tower of Hadley church ; and from Hendon 
graveyard the beacon light shone out across 
the wild forest paths which led to Harrow. 
Tot-hill, Tot-ness, Tot-tenham, which bear the 
same prefix as Totteridge, are all somewhat 
higher than the surrounding district, so that 
they. were well fitted for beacon lights in 
olden times;.if the Welsh “twt” is, the 
root that indicates rising ground. But the 
whole derivation is uncertain. It perhaps 
represents the name of a Celtic deity, Teuth, 
the Egyptian Mercury, who was worshipped 
here in England's days of Paganism. 

Totteridge first comes definitely into view 
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Totteridge Church. 


when Hugh Northwold, Bishop of Ely, pur- 
chased the place for his diocese. In 1277 
the monks of Ely had a new windmill and 
313 acres of land here ; fourteen years later, 
when Pope Nicholas IV. made his famous 
taxation, the chapel at “ Tatterigg” is rated 
at £3 6s. 8d. per year. Those were the da ys 
of our yew-tree’s infancy. He watched the 
priests and monks of Ely visit their manor 
for three centuries, till Bishop Cox sold it to 
Queen Elizabeth. Those early times have 
left their stamp on Totteridge, for it still 
belongs to the county of Hertford. South 
Mimms, though much farther from London, 
is in Middlesex ; the parish of Hadley, also, 
is in Middlesex, but New Barnet, East Bar- 
net, and part of High Barnet, which once 
belonged to the great Abbey of St. Albans, 
are in Hertfordshire. The county boundary 
was modified in the interest of the great 
religious houses, who were virtual masters 
of England in the days when our Totteridge 
yew was young. There is another quaint 
survival in the fact that Totteridge kas long 
been linked to the parish of Hatfield, which is 
ten miles away. ‘The deed for their separa- 
tion has been signed, and a new vicarage 
erected to take the place of the sombre par- 
sonage which stands beside the quiet grave- 
yard. The rector of Hatfield will be thank- 
ful to have this more satisfactory arrange- 
ment made for the work at Totteridge. 

The vault of the Pepys family lies on the 
south side of the church. Their old home, 
facing the Green, has long since been pulled 
down, but the graveyard and the little church 


are full of memorials to the most 
noted of our Totteridge worthies. Of 
Hannah Pepys, who died in 1761, 
and her daughter, Mary Weller, who 
died in 1752, we know nothing, save 
what the mural tablet within the 
church has to tell. ‘Their amiable 
and exemplary virtues which dis- 
tinguished them in every relation of 
life are best recorded in that place 
where only they could be fully known 
and adequately rewarded.” ‘The mas- 
sive tomb outside bears names once 
famous in the law-courts and the royal 
palace. Fanny Burney’s “ Diary” 
gives some pleasing glimpses of Sir 
William Weller Pepys, for many 
years one of the Masters in Chancery. 
A visitor to his graveside may well 
lift his hat as a tribute to a noble 
man. Sir William was an ardent lover 
of literature, who gave parties to 
the fair “blue-stockings” of his day, 
and was a warm: friend of Mrs. Montagu, the 
famous patron of chimney-sweeps. One un- 
lucky day in June, 1781, he dined with Mrs, 
Thrale at Streatham. Dr. Johnson was there, 
vowing vengeance against the “blues” be- 
cause of their unfavourable verdict on his 
“Life of Lord Lyttleton,’ which had just 
been published. Before dinner Pepys told 
Fanny Burney that though he as a personal 
friend of Lyttleton’s was greatly hurt by the 
“ Life,” he wanted to avoid an encounter 
with Johnson at Mrs. Thrale’s table. But it 
was all in vain. In the middle of dinner 
Johnson broke out with more passion than 
Miss Burney had ever seen him exhibit. 
“Mr. Pepys,” he said, “ 1 understand you are 
offended by my ‘Life of Lord Lyttleton.’ 
What is it you have to say against it ? Come 
forth, man! Here am I, ready to answer 
any charge you can bring!” Pepys tried in 
vain to avoid the controversy, but Johnson 
would not be denied. He grew “ unreason- 
ably furious and grossly abusive.” Pepys, 
meantime, “never appeared to such advan- 
tage; he preserved his temper, uttered all 
that belonged merely to himself with mo- 
desty, and all that more immediately related 
to Lord Lyttleton with spirit.” Even John- 
son, in the heat of the debate, stopped to say 
that Pepys’ bearing made him think better 
of him than he had ever done before. When 
he left Mrs. Thrale’s Johnson said, “ Now is 
Pepys gone home hating me, who love him 
better than I did before. He spoke in defence 
of his dead friend ; but though I hope J spoke 
better, who spoke against him, yet all my 
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eloquence will gain me nothing but an honest 
man for my enemy.” The following year, 
when all the friends were at Brighton, John- 
son again hurt and piqued poor Pepys beyond 
endurance. Sir William was buried at Tot- 
teridge in 1825. His brother, Sir Lucas 
Pepys, who rests beside him, was another 
friend of Fanny Burney. He was called in 
as physician when George III. was sufiering 
from insanity and cheered many an anxious 
heart at court by his favourable report. He 
moved Miss Burney “even to tears” by 
telling her that none of the physicians’ lives 
would be safe if the King did not recover, 
“so prodigiously high ran the tide of affec- 
tion and loyalty.” The medical men received 
threatening letters every day, bidding them 
answer with their own lives for the King’s 
safety. Sir George Baker's carriage was 
once stopped by the mob, who were eager to 
have the latest bulletin. They were furiously 
angry because he could only give them bad 
news, and exclaimed, “The more shame 
for you.” What scenes from the court life 
of the Georges wake up as we stand beside 
the grave of the royal physician and his 
noble wife—the Countess of Rothes! There 
is still another celebrity resting in that 
Totteridge vault. Charles Christopher Pepys, 
first Earl of Cottenham, who was twice 
Lord High Chancellor, is also buried there. 
He was the second son of Sir William Pepys, 
and was a consummate equity lawyer, who 
made a great name as Master of the Rolls. 
He seems to have had that constitutional 
timidity which made his father quail before 
Johnson. He was no match for Lyndhurst 
and Brougham as a debater. Campbell says 
that “ despising Brougham’s 
law, he stood in cruel awe 
of his sarcasms, and would 
tather have submitted to 
any insult than enter into a 
personal controversy with 
him.” If we turn from this 
cluster of celebrities to the 
quiet brasses inside the 
church we cannot fail to 
learn a happy lesson. 

Lord Chancellor Cotten- 
ham’s daughter, buried here 
in 1871, has won a tribute 
which may challenge com- 
parison even with the 
epitaphs outside. “She 
lived for others. ‘Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren 
ye did it unto me. ” 


747 


On the north side of the churchyard two 
massive tombs bear the name William Man- 
ning. One of these was the Cardinal's 


grandfather, who was buried here in 1791: 
the other preserves the memory of the Arch- 
bishop’s eldest brother, who died in 1812 
On it some touching 


in his twentieth year. 
lines are engraved :— 
“ Who ne’er knew joy but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his father grief but when he died.”’ 
The future Cardinal Archbishop was born in 
the old mansion opposite the church in 1808. 
His father was a West Indian merchant and 
Governor of the Bank of England. He was 
a leading Evangelical clergyman of the day, 
and had much happy friendship with Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, who afterwards lived two 
or three miles away at Highwood Hill. The 
Mannings were benefactors of the poor of 
Totteridge, and the Cardinal’s father planted 
a “spinney,” or circular cluster of trees, in 
his grounds to commemorate the jubilee of 
George III. When his affairs became hope- 
lessly involved his son’s soaring ambitions 
were dashed to the ground. Miss Bevan 
(afterwards famous as Mrs. Mortimer, author 
of “The Peep of Day” and “Line upon 
Line”), who lived a few miles away, at 
Trent Park, tried to cheer her brother’s 
friend in this time of bitter disappoint- 
ment. She told him there were higher aims 
still to be thought of. “ What are they ?” 
young Manning asked. She replied, “The 
kingdom of heaven ; heavenly ambitions are 
not closed against you.” He seemed im- 
pressed, and said he did not know but what 
she was right. At her suggestion the three 
friends spent some time every morning during 
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that vacation in reading the Bible together. 
Manning used always to speak of Miss Bevan 
as his spiritual mother. Once in every two 
or three years the Cardinal found time to 
visit his birthplace. A “ Resurrection of a 
Holy Family,” painted by Peters, hangs in 
the neat and bright little church. It was 
presented by Mr. Manning in 1809. 

Bulwer Lytton was master of the old home 
of the Mannings from 1858 to 1875. Mr. 
Lehmann found him settled in the “ tumble- 
down old house” one winter, with H. W. 
Ernst, the famous violinist, and his French 
wife. It seems that Lytton was always 
buying and selling houses both in town and 
country, which he generally managed to 
dispose of to good advantage. He took 
Copped Hall, at Totteridge, from a specu- 
lating builder and transformed the place 
into an Italian villa with terraced front. 
Classical heads, copied from genuine an- 
tiques, were added as ornaments. The library 
was hung with tapestry, the ceilings of the 
chief rooms were painted in Italian fashion, 
his own initials, E. B. L., were put in several 
compartments, and the motto, “ Absque 
Musis frigent Lares,” was engraved over the 
mantelpiece. 

The old manor-house stood some distance 
west of the church, on the right-hand side of 
the road to Hendon. John Cage obtained a 
grant of it from Elizabeth in 1590. In 1720 
it was in the hands of the millionaire Duke 
of Chandos, whose patronage of Handel has 
done more than all his wealth to hand down 
his name from one generation to another. 
After his death Totteridge Park passed into 


the possession of Viscount Bateman, who 
built a hunting-lodge there. Till the first 
quarter cf this century it had a pleasant park 
well stocked with deer. Lord Chief Justice 
Lee became its master a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Campbell tells us that he used 
to entertain professional parties here very 
hospitably. He was born in 1688—a little 
incident which furnished “ Single-joke Lee ” 
with his one witticism: “ As he came in with 
King William,” he used to say, “he was 
bound to be a good Whig.” He was by no 
means a brilliant judge but he was a pure, 
upright man, with a well-disciplined temper. 
In days less happy than ours he strenuously 
defended the rights of women, so that he 
almost deserves to be called the ladies’ judge. 
The poor also found him a constant friend. 
Sir James Burrows bears witness that “he 
was peculiarly master of that sort of know- 
ledge which respects the settlement of the 
poor.” Totteridge had a widow as parish 
clerk for forty-six years. It is interesting in 
the light of this fact to find that it fell to 
Lee’s lot, as Chief Justice, to deal with the 
famous case of Sarah Bly, who sought the 
office of sexton at St. Botolph’s church. She 
had thirteen votes more than her male com- 
petitor, but he reckoned three more male 
supporters. The man was declared duly 
elected, but the Chief Justice gave his deci- 
sion in favour of the woman. 

It was in Lee’s old home that Baron Bun- 
sen and his family spent some delightful days 
in 1848 and the following year. They made 
a welcome pause in the Prussian ambas- 
sador’s exacting life. The Baroness writes, 
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on Monday, April 30, 1848, “How we 
have enjoyed being here since Saturday 
afternoon I cannot describe. We were out 
for hours after returning from church, sitting 
and sauntering and reading in the charming 
garden and in ‘the finest weather.” Two days 

later she says, “O, how thankful I am for this 
Totteridge ! Could I but describe the groups 
of fine trees, the turf and terrace-walks.” The 
Prince of Prussia, afterwards first Emperor 
of Germany, was then in London, but on his 
departure at the end of May, 1848, Bunsen 
joined his family and took his share with 
them in “ the luxury of sun and air, and rest 
and quiet.” He and his wife walked over to 
Highwood Hill to fetch Lady Raffles from 
her mansion there. Then they sat on the 
dry turf, under the shadow of those lofty 
firs, the pride of Totteridge. It was a de- 
lightful relief from the strain of a busy 
London season and sent the Bunsens back to 
town with new vigour. 

Not far from Totteridge Park is the Grange 
where Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., formerly 
President of the Legislative Council of 
Queensland, Chancellor of Sydney Univer- 
sity, and Speaker of its Legislative Assembly, 
now enjoys his well-earned rest, surrounded 
by rare manuscripts, fine editions, and a rich 
collection of ancient marbles. A chestnut- 


tree in his beautiful grounds is considered to 


be the finest in England. The Grange was 
once a famous school; among its scholars 
were numbered Mr. Chinery, editor of The 
Times, members of the Butler family, and 
General Strachey, the Indian expert, who 
did so much to enable Lord Mayo to carry 
out his programme of financial reform after 
the mutiny. The General and his brother, 
Sir John Strachey, take rank as the great 
Indian financiers of the century. 
Nonconformity has one or two notable 
links to Totteridge ; William Tutty, one of the 
ejected ministers, “‘a man of great abilities, 
good learning, eminent picty, and a follower 
of love and _ peace, 
served the cure here 
in 1650 for the stipend 
of seventy pounds a 
year. He was one of 
the “‘Triers,” or cleri- 
cal examining board, 
for the county of 
Herts. Edmund Ca- 
lamy, the second, died 
suddenly in the vil- 
lage, of consumption, 
atthe house of Edward 
Baynes, F.R.S., a 
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member of his congregation in Aldermanbury. 
The Calamys were almost part of the history 
of their times. The first Edmund was one of 
the five writers who used the nom-de-plume 
“Swectymnuus” in the once famous reply 
to Bishop Hall’s ‘“ Divine Right of Episco- 
pacy.” . He succumbed to a nervous disorder 
brought on by witnessing the Great Fire of 
London. His son, who died at Totteridge, 
left a boy of fourteen, who, in the very month 
of his father’s death watched Titus Oates 
whipped at the cart’s tail from Newgate to 
Tyburn. He became the author of that 
“ Nonconformists’ Memorial” which is a mine 
of information as to the ejected ministers. 
He was also co-editor of Baxter’s famous 
“Life and Times.” The author of the 
“Saints’ Everlasting Rest” himself knew 
Totteridge well. The Hertfordshire village 
has no pretension to fill such a place in his 
life as Kidderminster or Acton, but the 
great divine found an asylum there when 
released from New Prison. The ‘‘ justices 
of another county were partly enabled to pur- 
sue him,” yet he found shelter and rest here 
before the Declaration of Indulgence in 1672. 
His name appears as a ratepayer in the village 
books. His wife’s brother, Mr. Charleton, 
lived in Totteridge ; that probably drew him 
thither. Baxter was one of those moderate 
Nonconformists who, even in the stormy 
days of religious controversy, attended the 
Church of England. We may picture him 
passing by the giant yew-tree to worship in 
the old Totteridge church, which was pulled 
down in 1789. It is pleasing to remember 
that Baxter’s great devotional work was one 
of Cardinal Manning’s three favourite books. 
“T sometimes read Baxter's ‘Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest,’ until I begin to think I am in 
heaven.” What new meaning the Cardinal 
and the Nonconformist must be finding now 
in Baxter’s noble words : “Those who have 
been with us in persecution and prison shall 
be with us aiso in that palace of consolation. 
How oft have our 
groans made, as it 
were, one sound ! our 
tears, one stream! 
and our desires, one 
prayer! But now all 
our praises shall make 
up one melody; all 
our churches, one 
church ; and all our- 
selves, one body : for 
we shall be all one in 
Christ, even as He and 
the Father are one.” 
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Z)OHN PETTIE was born 
“| in Edinburgh in 1839. 
His parents, while he 
was still quite young, re- 
moved to East Linton, 
in Haddingtonshire, and 
there he received his 
education at the parish 
school. He showed at an early age the bent 
of his inclinations ; his thoughts turned from 
the prosaic paths of business, and yearned art- 
wards. Even when a mere boy he drew por- 
traits of his school companions. His family do 
not appear ever to have seriously opposed his 
wish to become a painter, and he had one 
steady backer-up and friend in his uncle, Mr. 
Robert Frier, of Edinburgh. Mr. Frier, who 
died only a few weeks ago, was at one time a 
hosier in the High Street of Edinburgh, but 
gave up business and became an artist and 
a highly-respected and successful drawing- 
master. An early love of Pettie’s, in addition 
to sketching, was fishing. He learned the 
art in a pool at the foot of his father’s garden, 
and all his life he remained an enthusiastic 
angler. Few could cast a line with more 
neatness and dexterity than he, and with a 
rod in his hand and a likely stream before 
him he was always one of the happiest of 
men. 

Having finally arranged to take up art as 
his profession, young Pettie came to Edin- 
burgh, and residing with Mr. Frier, whose 
counsel was naturally of great help to him, he 
—then about sixteen years of age—entered 
the school of “The Trustees’ Academy.” In 
that school were trained many of the most 
noted of our Scottish artists, and at the time 
when Pettie joined it the classes were at the 
zenith of their fame and of their influence for 
good on the art life of Scotland. This was 
almost altogether due to the teaching power 
of Robert Scott Lauder, R.S.A., who had the 
direction of the school. Lauder’s reputation 
as a painter has been quite eclipsed by his 
reputation as a teacher. Enthusiastic him- 
self, he could arouse enthusiasm in others; 
he made a point of appealing to and deve- 
loping the individual capabilities of each one 
of his pupils. “His boys,” as he fondly 
termed them, are a better evidence of his 
genius than his pictures are. His reign at 
the Trustees’ School marks an epoch in the 
art history of Scotland. The movement 











originated by Wilkie had practically ex. 
hausted itself. Scott Lauder gave to it 
renewed energy and “‘ampler room.” Amon 
his pupils were Orchardson, MacWhirter, 
the two Burrs, Peter Graham, Tom Graham, 
Pettie, Paul Chalmers, McTaggart, and C. E. 
Johnson—a goodly list surely. 

The Edinburgh students were all young 
and earnest. It was almost a purely ideal 
artist’s life they led. There were no cliques 
among them and no intrigues; their pockets 
were not too well filled and their ways and 
their enjoyments were simple. A modest fish 
dinner at Newhaven was a revel, and a stroll 
round Arthur’s Seat, or a ramble over the 
Braids, one of their choicest relaxations, 
Their talk was all of art, and of the future 
that lay before their eager feet. Is it not 
pleasant to have been once young, and to 
have known the wild freshness of morning ! 
In the hurrying London life that most of 
them afterwards experienced, the thought of 
those old Edinburgh days must have some- 
times come to them like the touch of a cool 
hand laid on a fevered brow. 

Out of this good comradeship, the Edin- 
burgh Sketching Club was naturally evolved. 
The club was started in a temperance hotel, 
but, about 1856, the members arranged to 
meet once a week in one another’s rooms, 
at eight o'clock in the evening, where, after 
the serious business of drawing a suggested 
subject had been completed, a wisely merry 
hour or two was spent with tea, and recita- 
tions and songs and tobacco, perhaps tem- 
pered with a little beer. “The boys” gave 
themselves to healthy work and innocent and 
wholesome fun. We are more luxurious. 
nowadays. Are we wiser ? 

Among the original members were Orchard- 
son, Pettie, Hugh Cameron, MacWhirter, C. 
E. Johnson, McTaggart, Chalmers, Vallance, 
Bell, Lockhart, Tom Graham, and McDonald. 
Halswelle and others joined the club at a 
later period. To finish the story of the 
club I may mention that when many of the 
original members had settled across the 
Border, the club was in a manner resuscitated 
in Fitzroy Square, London, and continued to 
exist until about three years ago. In addi- 
tion to the London Scotsmen who “ rallied 
round the old flag,” the club in London had 
several new recruits of approved good metal 
—such men as Charles Keene, J. D. Watson, 
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Archer, Holl, the two Burrs, Hunter, Morris, 
R. W. Macbeth, and Abbey. 
Pettie very soon showed the stuff that 
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Prison Pet.” The subject was a prisoner 
brightening his solitary life by feeding a 
mouse, and was rendered with both force and 
simplicity. Fortunately the picture attracted 


was in him. When he was nineteen years 
of age, in 1858, he exhibited, in the Royal 
Scottish Academy, his picture of “ The 


the attention of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts, and was bought by 
them as one of their prizes. This lucky hit 
brought the young artist at once to the 
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front, and his energy, enthusiasm, and steady 
application kept him there. His works were 
now welcomed at the annual exhibitions on 
the Mound. From the outset he displayed 
the characteristic style of conception and 
handling that riper years and experience 
only developed and strengthened. He never 
floundered ; he learnt at once the stroke 
that best suited his powers. A mere cata- 
logue of pictures is useless and tiresome, but 
I may mention among his early works exhi- 
bited in Edinburgh, “ False Dice,” “Convent 
Hospitality,” and ‘“ Distressed Cavaliers.” 

Pettie became a contributor to Goop 
Worps. The early volumes of this maga- 
zine have an abiding charm to all who are 
interested in the subject of book illustration. 
In their pages will be found the works re- 
produced in wood engraving of many men 
who in their after years of fame confessed 
that they had received their first recognition 
and acknowledgment from Goop WorDs, 
For example, in the very first volume (1860) 
we have illustrations from drawings by 
Orchardson, MacWhirter, Halswelle, Stanton, 
Bough, Archer, Drummond, Nicol, J. D. 
Watson, Tom Graham, and Fred Walker. 
In the two or three succeeding volumes 
there are illustrations by Millais, Houghton, 
Charles Keene, Tenniel, Pinwell, Sandys, 
North, Barnes, Small, F. W. Lawson, Fildes, 
Hughes, and F. Barnard—two or three of 
whom had already won their spurs, the 
others being as yet only aspirants after 
honours. It may be interesting to point out 
that in the 1862 volume we have two illus- 
trations by Whistler to a story, “The Trial 
Sermon,” suggestive in spirit, but not too 
well drawn. 

It is said that Mr. Strahan, the then 
publisher of Goop Worps, having com- 
missioned Pettie in 1861 to paint a picture, 
“The Old Lieutenant and his Son,” in illus- 
tration of Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod’s well- 
known story, the Doctor called one day on 
the artist in his India Street studio to inspect 
the work. He then did not know Pettie 
personally, and spoke kindly to the youn 
fellow in the studio as “my lad,” and tol 
him to express to Mr. Pettie his regret at not 
having found him at home! Pettie was in 
those days very juvenile-looking even for 
his years, and the Doctor’s mistake was 
quite natural. 

In the second volume of GooD Worps 
(1861) Pettie has two illustrations to 
“Cain’s Brand.” In 1862 we have from 
him, “ What sent me to sea”—a boy watch- 
ing an old man making a boat—and “The 


Country Surgeon.” In 1863 his illustration 
to Kingsley’s ‘Monks and the Heathen,” 
representing the brave young monk Sturmi, 
is strong and broad, and in its freedom and 
lightness of handling immeasurably better 
than the finnicky stuff that in many places 
commands respect nowadays. He has other 
four drawings in the 1863 volume, of which 
the best are, “A Touch of Nature ”—the 
boy’s figure is good—and “Kalempen the 
Negro.” The last drawing of Pettie’s in 
Goop Worps that I know of is “The Child’s 
Hospital,” a small tail-piece in the 1864 
volume. In conjunction with Mac Whirter, 
he illustrated in 1863 a book of selections 
for children from Wordsworth. All Pettie’s 
work in black and white is big and free in 
line ; sometimes commonplace, but, as a rule, 
spirited and suggestive. In colour, however, 
he found his most natural method of expres- 
sion. 

The thoughts of Pettie and his Edinburgh 
fellow-students, after their success at home, 
turned to London. They panted for “an 
ampler ether,” and felt ready to test their 
young wings in a long flight. Pettie was 
not without encouragement. In 1860 he 
succeeded in securing a place in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition for a small picture of 
“The Armourers.” He followed this u 
next year with “What d’ye Lack?”— 
inspired by the first chapter of “The For- 
tunes of Nigel.” In 1861 Orchardson left 
Edinburgh for London. He took the plunge 
and his lead was followed. C. E. Johnson 
and Pettie had many an anxious talk over 
the matter. Johnson had then his studio in 
Short’s Observatory on the Castle Hill. It 
was looked upon by all the lads as the finest 
studio in Edinburgh. Some of them, remem- 
bering the old days, will recollect the 
disturbing element of the servant girl who 
fell through the glass roof. I think it must 
have been one day when Pettie and Johnson 
were resting on the green banks around 
Castle Campbell, whither they had wandered 
in search of subjects and fresh air, that 
Pettie finally made up his mind to try his 
fortunes in the big world of London. In 
1862, he and Tom Graham went southwards, 
and shortly afterwards Johnson found them 
in London settled in a rather untidy studio 
in Pimlico. They kept guinea-pigs ! 

Pettie, Johnson, lain, and Tom 
Graham took a house in Fitzroy Square, 
known to their friends as “The Barracks.” 
Here for a while they led a truly artistic 
Bohemian life—Bohemian in the best sense. 
Bohemianism, according to the stupid 
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imaginings of some people nowadays, seems nea. 


I shall never forget seeing him there last 
to mean to be able to get drunk every day 


December, when to all appearance full of 





and to shirk your debts. Any Philistine 
can do both! Our four young painters had 
high ideals, lived on little, worked hard, and 

et saw much of the fun of the fair. They 

ad a fine healthy enjoyment of the passing 
moment and a keen sense of humour—two 
of God’s most precious gifts to struggling 
mortals. Their furniture was not of the 
grandest, but they were rather proud of the 
armorial bearings, over the door, of a 
baronet’s hand anddagger. Their pride, how- 
ever, did not survive the day when a brutal 
prosaic government asked them to pay a tax 
for the escutcheon. They had outgrown 
guinea-pigs ; they kept white rats that were 
wondrous tame and loved the warmth of the 
inside of a coat-sleeve. Joe Wall, Landseer’s 
old model, frequented the studio, and taught 
the young fellows how to box. There was a 
millionaire on the establishment—not one of 
the four, as one of the four gravely assures 
me—who cashed cheques for the artists, 
when they had them, and had a rather 
tantalising habit of rattling in their ears, at 
unseasonable moments, a cash-box with 
veritable money in it. I feel sure that no 
young men ever set about the serious busi- 
ness of life with lighter hearts and braver 
spirits than our four in Fitzroy Square. By 
their fruits, too, shall ye judge them. The 
work they have accomplished bears witness 
to their industry and loyal devotion to their 
art. They had their merry moments and 
their hours of earnest toil. Once Pettie, acting 
on a sudden impulse, greatly to the con- 
sternation of his awestruck friends, bought 
in Wardour Street £14 worth of miscel- 
laneous swords, with a sublime disregard of 
how the price was to be met; on another 
occasion he, wearing white trousers, essayed 
a mighty jump in Winchelsea marshes, missed 
his mark and emerged a pretty spectacle. It 
was little interludes like these that helped to 
brighten the way. 

A pleasant end came to this bachelor-life. 
Johnson and Halswelle went on a visit to 
Hastings ; there they were joined by Pettie 
and Tom Graham, and there Pettie and 
Johnson met the ladies, Miss Lizzie Blossom 
and her sister, whom they shortly afterwards 
married. 

Mr. Pettie then removed to Gloucester 


life and of the promise of many years of 
good work yet before him, he spoke in his 
happy, cheerful way of a probable visit to 
Scotland early in the year, and of his being 
present at the Glasgow Institute opening 
banquet. It was not to be. An illness 
which neither he nor his friends looked upon, 
at first, as of serious moment, resulted ing 
tumour in the ear, affecting the brain 
Bright and courageous to the last as long as 
will endured, yet suffering much, he died on 
21st February, 1893, at Hastings, a place 
endeared to him by many pleasant early 
associations. He was buried at Paddington, 
and around his grave, in evidence of the 
affection and respect in which he was held, 
were gathered mourners of many varying 
degrees and natures. The millionaire and 
the model met there, side by side, in their 
sincere sorrow for the loss of a good man 
and a true friend. As one of those who 
knew him well said, without a semblance of 
affectation—the tears were in his eyes as he 
said it— It was a touching sight !” 

Pettie was essentially a manly man ; in his 
nature there was nothing mean or small, 
Simple, honest, and hearty, he was the truest 
of friends and the best of companions. The 
intimates of his young Edinburgh days were 
the associates of his riper years and the 
sincerest mourners round his grave at Pad 
dington. Through all the varying seasons 
there had never come between them a shadow 
of distrust. He was always loyal and faith- 
ful. As one of these old friends wrote to me 
—‘ The great energies at his disposal were in 
a specially liberal manner at the call of artist 
and family friends, and a large circle of 
friends has been broken entirely up by his 
death.” 

Pettie was never a society man in the 
frivolous sense of the word. He led the 
happiest of home lives, and The Lothians 
was the scene of much innocent gaiety. He 
delighted in tableaux vivants and charades. 
Music, always a pleasure to him, became with 
him at last almost a passion. He loved it 
nearly as well as he did fishing. The mar 
riage of his daughter to Mr. Hamish McCum 
brought him naturally into intimate relations 
with a musical society which he highly valued. 
One memorable evening of joyousness his 


Brit 
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Road—to a house once occupied by Mr. friends recall when Mrs. Stacey Marks Sc 
Frith. He settled later on in The Lothians, crowned him with a wreath on occasion M 
a home which he had built for himself in his being made an Academician. (w 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue. His studio, specially Pettie was never much of a travel} of 
planned by himself, was of noble proportions. abroad, although, of course, he had visited Bi 
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nearly ‘all the leading Continental galleries. 
He had one noteworthy excursion in 1862 to 
Brittany with Chalmers and Tom Graham. 
His summer and autumn holidays were gene- 
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Scotland in company with his old friends, 
McTaggart, Mr. Gow, the Edinburgh banker 
(who sat to him for the well-known picture 
of “Rob Roy”), the Rev. Mr. MacLean of 
Brodick, and Mr. J. G. Orchar of Dundee. 
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rally spent in Scotland, and, as often as not, 
in Arran, where he could whip the streams 
and the lochans to his heart’s content. Never 
was he better pleased than when he was in 


Mr. Orchar fished with him, and Pettie “lo’ed 
him like a vera brither.” Quite natural too! 

The Royal Scottish Academy recognised 
the merit of the old Edinburgh student by 
making him an honorary member of their 
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body in 1871. He was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1867 at the early 
age of twenty-six, and he became a full 
Academician nine years later. His diploma 
work was “Jacobites, 1745.” A replica of 
this picture, of which, with the owner’s kind 
permission, we give a reproduction, is in the 
possession of Mr. D. Brodie McLeod, of 
Glasgow. 
Pettie’s 
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Monmouth’s Interview with James II.,” “The 
Chieftain’s Candlesticks ”—remarkable for its 
effects of torch light—“ Two Strings to her 
Bow” (presented. to the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion Gallery by Sir John Muir, Bart.—who 
purchased it from the lucky winner of the 
picture in the Glasgow International Exbhi- 
bition Art Union), and “The World went 
very well 
then ”— these 





work is fa- 
miliar toevery 
frequenter of 
exhibitions in 
Great Britain. 
Latterly he 
devoted him- 
self much to 
portraiture, 
but, it must 
be confessed, 
his most suc- 
cessful can- 
vases are not 
in this depart- 
ment of art. 

I shall note 
briefly the 
titles, &c., of 
some of his 
important pic- 
tures. In 
1864 his 
“ Drumhead 
Court-mar- 
tial” attracted 
much. atten- 
tion in the 
Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibi- 
tion. It made 
his name in 
London. The 
“Arrest for 
Witchcraft,” 
“Sir Hudibras 





are among the 
best-known 
contributions 
to the Aca- 
demy, but | 
do not at- 
tempt to give 
in any way 
an exhaus- 
tive list. The 
artist’s indus- 
try was inces- 
sant, and his 
power of 
work, due to 
his vigorous 
frame and 
active mind, 
was marvel- 
lous. Hence 
his pictures 
are numerous. 

Pettie’s art 
was, like him- 
self, virile. 
He was sel- 
dom weak ; at 
his best, it is 
his force that 
impresses 
you, his mas- 
tery over dra- 
matic compo- 
sition, his de- 
light in broad, 








and Ralph in 
the Stocks,” 
“A Visit to the 
Necromancer,” 
“ Persuading Papa,” “The Traitor” (painted 
in Fitzroy Square, and now in the Sheffield 
Art Gallery, bequeathed to it, together with 
several of the artist’s other pictures, by the 
late Mr. Mappin), “George Fox,” “The Sword 
and Dagger Fight” (one of the most intense 
and direct of all his works, now in the pos- 
session of Mr. James Donald, of Glasgow), 
“The Threat,” “The Vigil,” “The Duke of 


John Pettie, R.A. | 
(From photo. by Raymond Lynde, 244, Regent Street.) 


strong, manly 
colour. He 
was never 
subtle; we 
must not look 
in his canvases for delicate suggestion or 
tender sentiment. Each of his pictures tells 
a story, and tells it well. He knew what 
he intended to do, and he did it. The 
genius of Sir Walter Scott early threw 1ts 
glamour over him ; he gloried in the days 
of old romance and the bustle of life, in pic- 
turesque situations and costumes, in flesh- 
and-blood men who could really love and 
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hate, and who took a savage joy in the clash 
of steel. I think he touched his most power- 
ful note in “ The Sword and Dagger Fight.” 
The humour of the man comes out in some 
of his pictures ; notably in “ Two Strings to 
her Bow” and in “The World went very 
well then.” His women, too, in these pictures 
are dainty and winsome. Earnest and en- 
thusiastic, he always strove with all the 
might that was in him to give a sincere 
expression to his sympathies and beliefs. 


By Pettie’s death the art of this country © 
has suffered a distinct loss. His friends, re- 
membering his geniality, his kindly nature, 
his warm heart, know that they will not soon 
look upon his like again. 


Our best thanks are due to J. G. Orchar, 
Esq., D. Brodie Macleod, Esq., and the 
Corporation of Glasgow, for permission to 
reproduce the pictures which accompany 
this paper. 


————>—-+ eo ___ 


CONCERNING A SPOOL OF THREAD. 
By HAMISH HENDRY. 


HE lures which tempt the 
schoolboy to loiter are 
variously subtle, and there 
is no evidence of the store 
having been exhausted. Yet 
there is one sure enticement 
which is swiftly disappear- 

ing. To almost every schoolboy bred in 

Scotland it was given, as a matter of unfail- 

ing interest, to peer through a dusky. pane of 

knotted glass into the gloom of a weaving 
shop. Here was constant subject of wonder 
in the rattle of treddles and shifting of 
heddles, where a dim grim figure swung an 
unwearied arm. ‘This sense of mystery, 
with the monstrous clatter in the midst, 
was apt to make the curious lads forget 

that there were imperious school-bells in a 

world where the days are swifter than a 

weaver’s shuttle. 

This craft of the hand-loom weaver, now 
passing away, was at one time practised in 
almost every village in Scotland, but the 
haunt and main region of the trade was in 
Paisley. A notable place this Paisley, alike 
for its shawls, its politics, and its civic 
patriotism ; and the foundations of its public 
spirit and commercial prosperity were laid 
by the hand-loom weavers. 

Two of these craftsmen, boon companions 
in many a jaunt to Gleniffer Braes and the 
woods of Craigielea, were Robert Tannahill 
and James Coats. Just a hundred years 
ago they made holiday together arrayed in 
the brass-buttoned coat, knee-breeches, silk 
stockings, and silver-buckled shoes of the 
period. Memorable is Tannahill as one of 
Scotland’s sweetest song writers; remark- 
able also, in his own degree, was James 
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Coats, the founder of the well-known thread- 
making firm. 

Born in the Wallneuk of Paisley in the 
year 1774, James Coats became a hand-loom 
weaver at an early age. Being possessed of 
a brisk and enterprising nature, however, he 
determined to see a bit of the world beyond 
Paisley, and to that end joined the Ayrshire 
Fencibles. This horse regiment was raised 
and officered by local gentlemen, but was 
associated with the regular army. For six 
years he served in the Fencibles, and on 
receiving his discharge in London he felt 
the attractions of Paisley so importunate 
that he walked straight home. 

Then he settled down as a master weaver, 
and married a thrifty wife who added to 
the income of the. family by employing a 
number of women in the home industry 
known as “tambouring.” This latter busi- 
ness led on to the manufacture of sewed 
muslins and crape shawls, for which purpose 
special machinery was required to twist the 
silk yarn. When the trade in these shawls 
ceased this machinery was employed to 
twist cotton-thread ; and thus the founda- 
tion of the thread-making firm was laid. 

The small factory which was built by 
James Coats in 1826 only employed about a 
score of workers, but this soldier-weaver by 
hisenergy and enterprise soon acquired a solid 
business. Since his death the sons, grand- 
sons, and the limited liability company which 
they formed, have made the Ferguslie Thread 
Works one of the most notable of modern 
industrial enterprises. 

The advent of the sewing-machine greatly 
increased the demand for sewing-cotton, and 
the business having rapidly increased, build- 
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ing after building has been added to the 
original factory. The works at Ferguslie 
now cover an area of between 50 and 60 
acres ; the aggregate engine power employed 
is between 14,000 and 15,000 indicated 
horse-power ; the daily consumption of coals 
is upwards of 200 tons, and the number of 
workers employed is nearly 5,000. Besides 
these works in Paisley the firm of J. and P. 
Coats (Limited) are the owners of large 
works in the United States, a branch factory 
in Canada, and a large interest in thread 
works in Russia. 

These are merely the gross outstanding 
statistics ; they do not adequately suggest 
what an intricate and interesting organiza- 
tion lies behind them. It is just a little 
doubtful, indeed, whether the busy housewife 
has any true conception of the labour which 
has been bestowed upon the spool of thread 
which the playful kitten chases merrily across 
the floor. Certainly, no complete account 
can be given in this article, for in spinning 
and twisting the cotton into thread a great 
variety of involved mechanical processes are 
employed. Yet much may be learned by a 
visit to the thread factory at Ferguslie—and, 
of course, the same instruction may be had 
in the factory of Messrs. Clark & Company, 
another celebrated thread-making firm in the 
neighbourhood. 

"Tis best to start from Paisley station in 
the breakfast hour, for in that case there is 
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no need to ask the way. A steady stream 
of women and girls, each one with a pictu- 
resque-coloured shawl, serves to guide our 
footsteps. These are they who are known 
to the Socialist as wage-slaves, yet it would 
seem that they take their slavery lightly. 
They are all clean and neat; they are, for 
the most part, bright and happy of cow- 
tenance ; and the general fun and chatter 
tend to become boisterous with the addition 
of snowballs, as we approach the thronging 
gateway. 

In tracing the evolution of the spool of 
thread we shall find it advisable to begin at 
the very first process. For that purpose we 
shall enter this huge building, of red brick 
with stone facings, to the left. It is 394 
feet in length, 133 feet in breadth, rises toa 
height of five stories, all of which are 
bright, lofty, and well-ventilated. This is 
the spinning-mill, upon which the resources 
of mechanical and sanitary science have been 
lavished in order to make it the most perfect 
of its kind in the world. 

Here, then, in the lowest story of this 
building is the raw cotton being taken from 
the rough bale. Handle it and you will 
find that it is matted and dirty. The first 
thing is to clean out the grit and sand, the 
machine used for this purpose being called 
an opener. This girl here takes it in armfuls 
and spreeds the rough cotton on a feeding- 
table ; it is then caught in by these feeding- 
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rollers, which pass it on to a series of 
cylinders, and these revolve at a high rate 
of speed. These cylinders are studded with 
strong teeth, which at once seize the flocks of 
cotton, and tease them out into a broad sheet 
of uniform thickness, called a lap. It is now 
comparatively clean, for while it was being 
teased a violent current of air was driven 
through the cotton in order to carry away 
the dust and dirt. This process of opening 
out and cleansing is still more effectively 
accomplished in a somewhat similar machine 
called a seutcher. 

Now let us follow the sheet of cotton and 
see it spread out upon the carding-engine. 
In this machine a series of cylinders of 
yarious sizes revolve at different speeds, and 
as these cylinders are thickly set with 
several millions of small sharp wire teeth 
the cotton is, at last, completely teased and 
cleaned. Here it is being delivered out of 
the machine in a soft light fleech of uniform 
thickness, while at the same time it is neatly 
caught into a tube and so rounded into soft 
coil. 

It is now necessary, after combing, to bring 
this coil of cotton, called a sliver, into one 
strand of uniform thickness. So we must 
follow the coil of cotton up to ancther story, 
and see it put into this drawing-frame. As 
it passes through this machine the cotton 
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fibres are gradually laid parallel to each other 
by being drawn out and doubled, and again 
drawn out and doubled, until the sliver 
attains a uniform thickness. By this process 
of drawing and doubling a single yard of 
cotton sliver, when passed through the frame 
four times, becomes lengthened out to 1,296 
yards, and this stretching may be continued 
until it is several thousand yards long. 

Thus far the strand of cotton has re- 
mained soft and open, but in the slubbing- 
frame, where we now follow it, the sliver in 
being still further drawn out receives a 
certain amount of twist. It is then, as you 
can see, wound upon a bobbin. This twist 
makes the beginning of the spinning process ; 
and it is further developed in the roving- 
frame, where the sliver is once more drawn 
out, twisted still further, and again wound 
upon a bobbin. 

These bobbins of white cotton yarn are 
now carried up to another flat, where they 
are mounted upon a fixed frame in the 
spinning-mule. They make an effective 
picture, these pure white bobbins, stretching 
away, row beycnd row, in this vast building, 
with the winter sunlight streaming in through 
the tall windows; and these clean deft- 
fingered girls take nothing from the picture’s 
effectiveness. In this spinning-mule you are 
looking at the machine which has revolu- 
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tionised the whole process of cotton-spinning. 


You see that it is mounted upon a carriage 
which travels backwards and forwards, and in 
this movement the yarn is swiftly transferred 
from the fixed bobbins to a series of empty 
spindles ranged upon the mule. As the 
carriage moves away from the bobbins the 
yarn is drawn out and spun. This is, in all 
essential points, the process which was ac- 
complished by the hand-spindle which is 
still used in the Scottish Highlands, but 
here, as you see, several hundred strands 
are being twisted at once, instead of the 
spindle’s one strand. 

The cotton having now been finally spun 
into yarn, it is necessary to pass into another 
large building, where the spun yarn is manu- 
factured into thread. Here it is being 
received by the foreman of the twisting 
department, whose first business is to see it 
all wound off the wooden cops, and weighed 
carefully into hanks. 

Then it is reeled uponybobbins again, and 
we follow these bobbinsstoa machine called 
a twistingframe. Hergitigoestrands of the 
yarn are twisted’ togethér ; then twotof 
these strands are bronght-ctogether and 
twisted ; finally three of these latter are again 
twisted together. It is tis process of doub- 
ling and triple twisting which results in 
what is called the six-cord thread. In 
watching one of these machines we are 
curiously affected by its apparent conscious- 









ness. When a thread snaps it is as if “the 
blind Fury with the abhorred shears ” had 
slit a “thin spun life.” The machine, of 
itself, stops dead. This warns the girl in 
attendance that something is wrong, and not 
until the broken ends are pieced together 
does the machine spin on. 

The spun yarn has now become thread 
as it leaves the twisting frame wound upon 
large bobbins. It is again reeled off into 
hanks, for the purpose of being bleached 
and dyed. The dye-house is just at hand, 
and we can go across to have a look at the 
thread being dipped in the steaming vats 
of variously-coloured dye; but there is no 
special interest in that process. 

After the thread has been bleached, and 
dyed, and dried, it is brought back in skeins 
or hanks to the hank-winding machine. 
Here you see it being re-wound upon large 
bobbins in an_ apparently simple fashion. 
Yet this machine is so effective that it 
enables one of these girls to wind up about 
600 miles of thread in a day. The thread 
is now glazed by means of another machine, 
and when this is accomplished it is ready to 
be run upon the spool. 

Again we follow this protean stuff to the 
spooling-machines, of which there are various 
designs in operation here. This is perhaps 
the most fascinating process which we have 
yet seen, the magic being so curiously open 
and intelligible. Here are the empty spools 
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placed in the machine by the girl in charge. 
The machine is then set a-going ; the spindles 
upon which the spools are fixed revolve at 
the rate of 7,000 turns in a minute; thethread 
is run on to the spools in beautiful, smooth 
regularity ; its length is measured by. the 
machine, cut by the machine, fastened by 
the machine ; and then the row of full spools 
drops out. The whole cunning process is 
accomplished in a twinkling. 

The spools of thread are now ready to 
receive the label of the firm, and the primi- 
tive method of applying the tongue to the 
gummed label has been almost wholly super- 
seded by an ingenious damping apparatus. 
They are then made up in parcels of a dozen, 
and as we watch the girls parcelling these 
spools we receive a new conception of the pos- 
sibilities of the human hand in swift deftness 
of touch. Finally, they are put in paste- 
board boxes—the making of these boxes by 
machinery is itself an interesting sight—and 
then packed in the wooden cases in which 
they are despatched to tne ends of the earth. 
Here are the white cases lying ready for the 
shipper to carry to the shores of every sea ; 
and in truth it taxes the geographical know- 
ledge of a plain man to follow these spools 
in their missionary effort to redeem mankind 
from original nakedness. 

In this effort to learn the varied human 
labours and mechanical devices which go to 
produce a spool of thread, we have proceeded, 
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so to speak, in a straight line. 


Yet there 
are little bits of interesting side-shows which 
we shall do well to examine. 

Here, for instance, are huge stacks of 
timber, and our ears are greeted with the 
hum and birr so certainly associated with a 


saw-mill. This long range of buildings is 
entirely devoted to the making of spools. 
The machines employed are various. Here 
the wood is being cut into short lengths ; 
there a hole is being punched through the 
small round pieces ; while yonder, a machine 
shapes the rough wood into a smooth spool 
in one swift stroke. 

It is by means of the wocd required to make 
these spools that we get some conception of 
the enormous output of this factory. Each 
day there is as much thread finished here as 
would wind round the world several times ; 
and in order to produce spools for the thread’ 
it is caleulated that an extent of forest 
planted with birch trees covering 550 acres 
has to be cut down every year, while, on an 
average, twelve ships of large carrying capa- 
city are employed each season in bringing 
the wood across to this country from America 
and Canada. 

That is suggestive of the extent of this 
factory. To gain some adequate idea of the 
finish which obtains throughout all its de- 
partments we cannot do better than visit the 
engine-room of the spinning mill. Doubtless 
you have seen many engine-rooms, but it is 
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constrained to admit 
that the conditions se- 
cured here for the half- 
timer are of the best, 
The school obtains an 
excellent report from 
her Majesty’s inspector, 
and the children them- 
selves are blithe of 
countenance. We think 
of Mrs. Browning’s 
words in that pathetic 
“Cry of the Chil- 
dren ” :— 

“They look up with tkeir pale 

and sunken faces, 


And their look is dread to 


see,” 





and we are delighted to 





Fire Station. 


certain that you have never seen one so 
beautiful as this. The walls are of tinted 
bricks arranged in a charming design; the 
floor is tesselated and clean as a church ; the 
light falls through high stained-glass windows, 
and a massive lamp of polished brass occupies 
the centre. The two coupled engines on the 
tandem principle would delight the heart of 
an engineer by their bright, smooth beauty. 
The same effort at perfection in detail is 
found in the fully-equipped fire-station with 
its ready steam fire-engines and range of 
helmets. 

Nor are the educa- 
tional and social require- 


find that such faces are 

not to be found in 

these bright class-rooms. 

Part of the cheerful and healthy appear- 
ances of the workers in this factory must 
certainly be due to the attention bestowed 
by the firm upon their social interests and 
recreations. They have provided a large 
and commodious dining-hall where the em- 
ployees are supplied with their meals at 
merely nominal rates. Besides that, there 
are baths, reading and recreation-rooms, 
bowling-greens, tennis-courts, and extensive 
recreation grounds suitable for football, 
cricket, quoiting, and other games. Then 
there are an ambulance corps, several musical 





ments of this busy com- 
munity neglected. On 
the contrary, we are 
agreeably astonished to 
find a large and hand- 
some school situated in- 
side the walls of these 
works. A pillared por- 
tico leads into a spacious 
hall around which are a 
series of large bright 
class-rooms. Here the 
small half-timer receives 
her education according 
to the Government code. 
We may incline to the 
belief that the little 
children should be ex- 
empt from the stress 
of this world’s business 
until their education is 
completed, but we are 
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Engine Room. 


societies, a brass and a flute band, and two 
friendly societies with a membership of over 
two thousand. 

Thus briefly have we sought to indicate 
the vast organization which is required to 
produce a spool of thread, and the perfection 
to which this organization has been brought 
in the Ferguslie factory. But the half has 
not been told. We entered the works in 
the early forenoon, and we have hurried 
from process to process; we seem to have 
seen as much thread as will keep the world 
going until the end of the century ; we 
have passed by as many girls as would 


fill a town, and yet we are surrounded by 
huge buildings into which we have not even 
entered. 

But the day is done, and we must take our 
way home. As we pass out of the gateway 
the tall buildings, flaming with the electric 
light, are curiously impressive as they stand 
against the pallid wintry sunset. It is the 
last of many keen impressions which we have 
received to-day. We have seen a whole 
new world, and we are now prepared to look 
with a kind of awe upon the spool of thread 
which yields such pure joy to the unthinking 
kitten. 


ee 


WAVES. 
By EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 


th how many connections is this word 
used! Waves of water, waves of sound, 
waves of light, waves of thought. We are 
familiar with all these expressions and pro- 
bably with several others of the same kind ; 
yet it is not unlikely that many readers of 
the present paper are only able to form a 
clear mental conception of the first-named 
waves—of water—and even to define these 
might not prove so very easy a task. A 


leading physicist has remarked, rather sar- 
castically, that all most people could say 
about a wave is, “something which moves 
up and down on the surface of the sea.” 
Even the observation ‘of “most” people, 
however, would lead them to so far amplify 
this description as to add that the “some- 
thing” does not move up and down in 
the same place but progresses in a defined 
direction, so that, if the observer be standing 
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on the shore, the wave will presently roll in 
and break at his feet. Possibly some people, 
we will not say “most,” would so far commit 
themselves as to assert that it is the water 
which thus advances, But it is not the 
water ; it is a shape assumed in turn by suc- 
ceeding portions of the water, which is pos- 
sessed of the onward movement, no particle 
of the water itself having any motion of 
translation but only ore up and down, or, 
rather, apparently up and down, for the real 
motion of the particles in a wave of water is 
ascertained to be circular or elliptical. A 
body or particle thus oscillating about its 
position of rest, and taking always the same 
length of time to perform one complete 
excursion, is said to be in vibration ; and if 
it yields up its vibratory movement to another 
particle or particles of the same medium, 
performing the same excursion in the same 
length of time, and these again to others, 
the vibration becomes a wave, though not 
necessarily of the shape with which we are 
familiar in water, for the shape of a wave 
depends upon certain properties of the 
medium through which it is propagated, and 
that medium may be a solid or a gas instead 
of a liquid. The best general definition 


which can be given of a wave, therefore, is 
‘a disturbance periodic in time and space,” 


for this includes all kinds of waves in all 
kinds of media. 

In water-waves it is easy to see that the 
vibration of the particles composing them, 
does not take place in the line of propaga- 
tion but across it, for each complete wave 
consists of a crest and a furrow, so that the 
portion of water composing it is alternately 
raised above and depressed below the surface 
level along which the wave is advancing. 
Waves of this kind, in which the vibration is 
perpendicular to the line of propagation, are 
called transverse waves; they can only be 
transmitted through a medium possessing 
the property of resistance to distortion 
which belongs (though in a small degree 
ecmpared to solids) to water and all liquids. 
Air, and in fact all gases, are devoid of it, 
and consequently waves transmitted through 
them are not transverse, but longitudinal, 
i.e. the vibrating particles move to and fro 
in the line of propagation instead of across it. 
If, therefore, we could see a sound-wave 
travelling through the air, it would not 
appear as an undulation with crest and 
furrow, but as an alternate condensation and 
rarefaction. But waves of sound cannot be 
seen; we are conscious of their existence 
through our organs of hearing alone. The 
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- waves which affect our eyes and create, 


through the sensation which they excite in 
the brain by means of the optic nerve, the 
marvellous power of sight, are waves of light ; 
and these are not transmitted through the 
air, or through any material substance with 
which we are familiar, for they pass without 
hindrance through the most perfect vacuum 
procurable by the most refined modern ap- 
pliances. Do they, then, travel through 
empty space? A moment’s reflection will 
show that this is impossible ; a wave must 
be a wave of something; we cannot havea 
wave of nothing, and therefore if light really 
travels in waves (of which positive experi- 
mental proof has been given, and will pre- 
sently be referred to), there must be a.medium 
filling all space and capable of transmitting 
those peculiar vibrations of which the waves 
of light consist. Such a medium exists and 
is known to physicists by the name of ether. 
Nor are we indebted to it for the propagation 
of light alone; heat is brought to us in the 
same way ; and more recent researches show 
that the ether is also the vehicle by which 
electrical energy is transmitted. Before 
entering further on this branch of the sub- 
ject, it will be of interest to explain what 
kind of experimental proof has been given 
that the transmission of light by waves 
through an invisible and impalpable medium 
really takes place, and why it is considered 
so conclusive ; and for this purpose it will be 
necessary to make a brief return to the more 
familiar waves of water. 

All visitors to the sea-shore must be more 
or less well acquainted with the phenomenon 
about to be described, though perhaps but 
few realise the widespread and important 
part which it plays in the natural order. A 
harbour is frequently improved and enlarged 
by the erection of a breakwater, for the sake, 
as it is said, of “breaking the force of the 
waves ;” and this seems so satisfactory an 
explanation that it is received without com- 
ment. Yet, after all, why should a break- 
water produce this effect? For, since the 
same body of water exists on both sides, 
there appears at first sight no reason why it 
should be calmer on one than on the other. 
The cause of its being so is an action of wave 
upon wave, known by the name of Inter- 
ference, and occasioned, in this instance, by 
the advancing waves being turned back on 
their successors by the obstacle erected for 
the purpose. Many of these reflected waves 
either partially or entirely neutralise the 
effect of the direct waves, and consequently 
only a small portion of the general disturb- 
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ance reaches the landward side of the break- 
water. It seems strange that two added 
motions should cause stillness ; yet the rea- 
son will be easily understood by remembering 
that every wave consists of a crest and a 
furrow. If, therefore, one wave meets or over- 
takes another so that crest tends to coincide 
with furrow, arid furrow with crest, the same 
water particles are acted on by two opposing 
forces, one tending to raise and the other to 
depress them. Consequently, if these forces 
are equal the particles cannot move at all ; if 
they are unequal the motion will be repre- 
sented by the difference between the two 
forces. If, however, the waves meet or over- 
take one another, so that crest tends to join 
crest and furrow, furrow, the result of the 
added motions is increased motion, and the 
combined waves will be larger than either 
taken singly. Particles of waves which 
meet, so that crest actually coincides with 
crest and furrow with furrow, are said to be 
in the same phase of vibration ; those which 
neutralise one another are said to be in 
opposite phases; and in the case of sound, 
it is easy, by means of a suitable arrange- 
ment of tuning-forks, to illustrate both 
effects of interference, and to produce in- 
tensified sound, or silence, at will. If one 


system of waves is a whole wave length, 


or any even number of half-wave lengths 
in advance of another, whenever the two 
coincide the waves are reinforced; if one 
system is half a wave length, or any uneven 
number of half-wave lengths in advance of 
the second, then the coinciding waves tend 
to destroy one another,—by a wave length 
being meant the distance between two sets 
of particles which are in the same phase of 
vibration,— (in water waves it would be the 
distance between crest and crest, or furrow 
and furrow). 

This principle of interference is peculiar to 
wave-motion ; if, therefore, we find in nature 
phenomena which can be explained by inter- 
ference, but which are either not so satis- 
factorily, or not at all explicable by any other 
cause, we may safely conclude that they are 
referable to this action of wave upon wave. 
Such phenomena exist in the case of light, 
and were first satisfactorily investigated by 
the great English physicist, Young, towards 
the close of the last century. Long before 
his time it had been known that superposed 
lights could be made partially or wholly to 
destroy one another, and this fact was con- 
sidered to be a final proof of the non-materi- 
ality of light, since it was inconceivable that 
the combination of two substances should 
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result in annihilation of both. Young per- 
ceived, however, that something more was 
indicated by the result of these experiments 
than the mere fact of the non-materiality of 
light ; and by means of two small pencils of 
light from the same source, which he received 
on a screen and allowed to overlap one 
another, he produced a series of brilliantly- 
coloured bright and dark bands, which dis- 
appeared if one of the small apertures by 
which the pencils of light were admitted was 
stopped up. This showed that the bands 
must be produced by the action of the light 
from one aperture on that from another, and 
the principle of interference supplied at once 
an explanation; the dark bands were pro- 
duced by destructive interference of the 
waves of light, the bright bands by reinfore- 
ing interference. Young’s experiments were 
not, however, considered perfectly conclu- 
sive, and it was not until an ingenious modi- 
fication of them by the brilliant Frenchman, 
Fresnel, had removed even the possibility of 
doubt as to their correct explanation by the 
wave theory, that the latter attained to a 
position of decided predominance in the 
minds of all those qualified to form an opinion 
on the subject. Even then there remained 
a series of phenomena* which could not be 
understood by means of the wave theory of 
light, because Young and his followers sup- 
posed that the ether-vibrations were longi- 
tudinal, like sound-waves. Fresnel removed 
this last difficulty by introducing the hypo- 
thesis, since verified, that the vibrations of 
light are transverse, and thenceforth the 
wave theory was found adequate to explain 
all the phenomena to which it has been ap- 
plied, and it remains consequently in undis- 
puted possession of the field. 

It was stated a page or two back that not 
only are waves of light propagated through the 
ether, but that this same medium transmits 
also waves of heat and of electrical energy. 
With regard to heat, we know that light is 
invariably accompanied by heat, and we 
know also that a dark body can emit heat, 
and that by further heating it can be made 
to glow and emit light. Further, we know 
that there are lights of different colours, all 
of which we sometimes see in the rainbow, 
or when a ray of white light has been passed 
through a prism, and there appears upon the 
screen on which it falls what is known as its 
“spectrum.” These different colours are due 
to the fact that the waves of light are of 
different lengths; the longest waves in the 


* Those of polarisation, into which want of space forbids 
our entering here. 
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visible spectrum are those which give the 


‘impression of red, the shortest those which 


give the impression of violet, and between 
them lie all the other colours. Now, if a 
delicate thermometer be passed through the 
different colours of the spectrum, it will be 
found that the temperature rises as the red 
end is approached, and that, when actually 
held in the red, the thermometer reads higher 
than at any other part of the visible spectrum, 
while just beyond the red it reads higher 
still. Since we know that the red waves 
are the longest of the waves of light, we 
necessarily infer from this experiment that 
the difference between visible ether-waves or 
light, and invisible ether-waves or heat, lies 
in the wave-length alone, so that if the light- 
waves were made longer they would become 
dark heat-waves, and if the dark heat-waves 
were made shorter they would become light- 
waves. The terms long and short, however, 
must not be understood as having any but 
a relative meaning. Almost inconceivable 
shortness characterizes even the “long” red 
waves, more than 35,000 of which would be 
required to cover an inch of space, while of 
the “short” violet waves it would take over 
60,000. Nor are these the shortest, for just 
beyond the visible violet waves lies the 
region of the most active actinic or chemical 
waves, whose presence is made known by 
their photographic and other effects. Within 
a small distance of either end of the spectrum, 
however, the invisible waves appear to cease ; 
beyond the ultra-red region the thermometer 
falls to the temperature of the room ; beyond 
the ultra-violet region no chemical effects are 
produced. Are we then to infer from this 
that the waves have come to an end? By 
no means. All that we are justified in con- 
cluding is, that in the one instance they have 
become too long to affect the mercury in the 
thermometer, and in the other too short to 
be perceived by our organs of sight. Beings 
a little differently constituted from ourselves 
might easily feel or see that which is imper- 
ceptible to us, and it is, in fact, thought that 
the eyes of some insects are sensitive to 
waves of light too short to affect our coarser 
organs. 

Let us, however, leave the very short 
ether waves, and turn our attention to those 
which are not only relatively but actually 
long, for there appears to be no limit to 
the length of the waves which can be 
propagated through the ether, and those of 
which mention is about to be made may 
measure many hundreds or thousands of 
miles. Such waves as these, however, are 


not started by the same kind of disturbance 
which gives rise to the waves of heat and of 
light. The sun or a lamp emits both these 
last ; an electric discharge, or the make and 
break of a galvanic circuit or the rapidly 
alternating electric currents of which we 
hear so much in electric lighting, give rise to 
the first. Nevertheless, the sole difference 
between these enormously long waves and 
the almost infinitesimally short waves of 
light is that of wave-length ; even their ve- 
locity is the same, which shows that the 
constitution of the ether must be very diffe- 
rent from that of any form of matter with 
which we are acquainted, for in general wave- 
length affects the velocity of propagation. 

The existence of these long ether waves, 
and their identity, save in the single respect 
of wave-length, with those which we call 
light, have for many years been considered 
certain by mathematicians ; but the experi- 
mental proof (into which want of space pre- 
vents our entering here, but which was in 
all respects analogous to that described 
above in the case of light, save that it was 
of an electrical nature), was given only four 
years ago by Professor Hertz, a German 
physicist. Since that time many corrobora- 
tive experiments have been made and further 
researches undertaken, which all combine to 
indicate that the establishment of the “ elec- 
tro-magnetic theory of light,” as it is called, 
on a firm experimental basis, is likely to 
prove as fruitful of great scientific results as 
any discovery which has been made in the 
present century. 

Difference of wave-length in the ether 
causes the difference between waves of light, 
of heat, and of electrical energy ; and also, as 
we have seen, between the colours of the spec- 
trum. Difference of wave-length in sonorous 
bodies and in air causes the difference in 
pitch of all the various sounds, musical and 
other, with which the world is filled. But 
besides difference of colour and difference of 
pitch, we may have difference in intensity. 
Two lights of the same colour are by no 
means always of the same brightness. Of 
two musical notes of the same pitch, one 
may be very much louder than the other. 
Wave-length has nothing to do with this. 
Intensity, whether of light or of sound, de- 
pends upon amplitude of vibration, i.e. upon 
the distance traversed by the vibrating 
particles during one semi-oscillation. The 
greater the amplitude the brighter will be 
the light, or the louder the sound, in water 
the higher will be the wave ; and in all cases 
what is meant by the “dying away ” of the 
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light, the sound, or the wave-disturbance in 
the water, is the gradual decrease of ampli- 
tude until at last the vibration ceases alto- 
gether and the particles are at rest. 

And here we must close a most inadequate 
sketch of a very great subject, without more 
than referring to the “ waves of thought,” 
which many people as yet consider to be 
nothing but a figure of speech, but which 
may possibly be proved in the future to 
have quite as “objective” an existence as 
waves of light or of sound. Even the brief 
remarks that have been made, however, give 
illustration of the marvellous multiformity 
in unity which science teaches us to find in 
nature. Who, on a merely superficial ob- 
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servation, could have supposed that the 
gorgeous hues of the sunset, the splendour 
of the star-filled sky, the thousand delicate 
varieties of colour which beautify a summer 
landscape, the equally subtle differences be- 
tween sound and sound which fill the air 
with music, are all made perceptible to us 
by varying forms of that same apparently 
“common” motion which a stone thrown 
into a country pond may exemplify. Truly 
we can but feel as we reflect on these things 
that the “inner secret of material nature 
must be even more wonderful than we sup- 
posed,” and that not man only, but the 
whole universe of which he is conscious, is 
“ fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
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By tHe EDITOR. 


Pe Va) HE Jews are considerably in 
; evidence at present, and their 
merits and demerits—especi- 
ally their demerits — freely 
discussed. There are fanatics 
on both sides. There are 
those who regard their con- 
version as the one hope of humanity, and 
others who look upon every converted Jew 
as a fraud—worse only than his unconverted 
brother. Between the two the Jew pre- 
serves a sphynx-like composure. His very 
features, as a dear relative used to say, 
bear the mark of historic ill-usage ; for is 
not his nose either elongated or flattened, 
according as during many generations that 
member has been pulled or struck? And 
is not the absurdity of Jewish missions the 
favourite text of the smart article-writer ? 
Not yet has the threadbare joke as to what 
each conversion has cost ceased to tickle one 
section of the public, while another section is 
not satisfied except we hold that every 
Anglo-Saxon belongs to one of the lost 
tribes, and is an Ephraimite or a Gadite. 

It certainly is not easy, humanly speaking, 
to convert a member of this most conserva- 
tive nationality in the world—the heredity 
of which is typical ; especially when we add 
to other elements the fact that their experi- 
ences of Christianity tell of most unchristian 
treatment, and that Christianity as usually 
represented to them is in ashape that makes 
it repulsive to such strict monotheists. To 
the descendants of those who suffered on 








account of image-worship, Christianity, as 
represented in the churches of Italy and 
Russia and Palestine, must be an abomina- 
tion. For what cana Jew think when he 
sees the crowds that kneel to a statwe of the 
Madonna or before an “Eikon”? Nor are 
we surprised at the prejudice which eyes 
with suspicion every Jewish convert, when we 
recollect the peculiarities of the rogue with 
the subscription list who so often intrudes 
into the offices of busy merchants. 

It must therefore be delightful for all who 
entertain conscientious doubts as to the 
possibility of a true Jew being a true Chris- 
tian, to make the acquaintance of such aman 
as Dr. Adolph Saphir, whose interesting 
biography has been recently published.* Not 
that he is by any means a solitary instance ; 
for those who take the trouble to inquire 
are well aware that many of the most distin- 
guished theological professors in Germany— 
men whose names are historic—as well as 
not a few of our clergy and many leading 
laymen, are noble examples of Jewish conver- 
sion and of learned piety. 

Saphir’s conversion forms a romantic page 
in the history of missions. He belonged to 
a Jewish family in Buda-Pesth, noted for its 
high character and its exceptional talent. His 
father was esteemed over Hungary. His 
uncle, Moritz G. Saphir, was the well-known 
poet and the greatest humorist in Germany. 
Dr. Adler, in a recent lecture on Jewish 


* “ A Memoir of Adolph Saphir, D.D.”? By the Rev. Gavin 
Carlyle, M.A. (Edin.). London: John F, Shaw & Co, 1893, 
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humour, gives several instances of his wit, 
and some excellent stories are related of him 
by Mr. Carlyle in the appendix to this 
volume. I recall one told by Adolph when 
he, Norman Macleod, Fleming Stevenson and 
I, went up the Rhine together in winter, an 
account of which—contributed by the four, 
each writing a part—appeared in Goop 
Worps in June, 1863. Of that happy 
party Iam, alas! the only survivor. At a 
time when 
there was an 
unusually keen 
feeling against 
the Jews in 
Vienna and 
against Moritz 
Saphir in par- 
ticular, he, on 
going into a 
theatre, was 
suddenly 
greeted on all 
sides by the 
slang term 
then in vogue 
for the Jews. 
Saphir listened 
quietly and 
then replied by 
calling in Ger- 
man, “Lick! 
lick! lick!” 
(i.e. lick with 
the tongue). 
“Do you mean 
me?” cried 
an infuriated 
officer. “Far 
from it,” re- 
plied Saphir; 
“on the con- 
trary, I mean 
me!” 
It was in 
1838, when 
the Scottish 
Church was on the very crest of the wave of 
evangelical revival, that four men, more or 
less famous—-the saintly Robert McCheyne ; 
Andrew Bonar, recently gone to his rest ; Dr. 
Keith, author of a volume on prophecy once 
widely read; and Professor Black, “ who 
spoke nineteen languages and could write in 
twelve ”—were appointed a deputation to 
report on the state of the Jews in Palestine. 
An accident compelled Dr. Black and Dr. 
Keith to return by the Danube, and at Pesth 
Dr. Keith was seized with an apparently 





Adolph Saphir, D.D. 


(From photoyraph by T. Rogers, St. Andrews.) 


mortal illness, which detained him for some 
months. This delay at Pesth led to the 
establishment of the mission. It so happened 
that the Archduchess, whose husband was 
governor, was a Protestant and a woman of 
such religious zeal that for a long time her 
prayers went up with intense earnestness for 
some means whereby the Gospel might be 
preached to the people of the great city, 
which she daily beheld across the Danube 
from the win- 
dows of her 
palace in Buda. 
An English 
traveller 
brought her 
one day the 
news that a 
Protestant 
minister was 
lying at the 
point of death 
in one of the 
hotels. The 
Archduchess 
at once went 
to render aid, 
and herself 
attended upon 
him daily. 
As Dr. Keith 
recovered they 
had many con- 
versations on 
religious mat- 
ters, ending in 
a promise on 
her part that 
should a mis- 
sion be estab- 
lished in Pesth 
she would use 
all her influ- 
ence to protect 
it—a promise 
of some im- 
portance in 
those days of Austrian intolerance. On ask- 
ing for some Jew of education and acknow- 
ledged character from whom he might get 
information, Dr. Keith was recommended 
to the father of Adolph Saphir as one of 
the most learned and reliable members of 
the Hebrew community. By that truly pro- 
vidential chain of events was the mission 
established—beginning with the accident in 
the desert which compelled the route by 
Hungary, then through the sudden illness of 
Dr. Keith at Pesth, and, most remarkable of 
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all, by the strange longing and the prayers of 
the Archduchess and her readiness to protect 
the work. 

On the return of the deputies the well- 
known “ Rabbi” Duncan—perhaps the most 
absent-minded, as he was one of the most 
learned and philosophic men of his time—was 
sent out as the first missionary of the Church 
to the Jews, and to establish the mission in 
Pesth. He was soon followed by others. 
Gradually the missionaries won the confi- 
dence and respect of the Jews, and, among 
others, they became the friends of the Saphir 
family. 

Adolph was then a boy of about eleven— 
but one of those precocious Jew-boys to 
whom no study seemed impossible. He out- 
ran all his fellows and most of his teachers. 
No doubt the overwrought brain of child- 
hood had something to do with the weak 
health of later years. He was as interesting 
morally as he was able intellectually, being 
tender, conscientious, pure and affectionate. 
It was at this early age that he became a 
convert. His elder brother, Philipp, was 
“in Christ ” before him, but through inde- 
pendent influences and without his conver- 
sion affecting Adolph. The father and 
mother had also become deeply interested in 
Christianity, but the first hint that they had 
of Adolph’s new convictions was an outburst 


of prayer when the child was asked to say 
the usual grace, and by his ending it all in 


the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
consternation of his family was great, as was 
also that of the Jewish community, but in a 
short time the whole family embraced the 
Gospel, and the old father was baptized at 
the age of sixty-four. Adolph gives in later 
years an interesting reminiscence of the line 
of thougit which led to his conversion. 
“Perhaps none of you know what it is to 
live without knowledge of the Incarnation ; 
what it is to endeavour to realise the incom- 
prehensible, infinite God without the light 
and comfort of the Mediator, and how joy- 
ous and self-evidencing is the peaceful bright- 
ness when Jesus is revealed as the Son of 
God declaring His Father. I was brought up 
in my childhood in the synagogue, and was 
taught that there was one God, infinite, in- 
comprehensible, holy Spirit ; high above us 
and omnipresent. Much stress was laid on 
the unity and unicity of God. But this 
bare, vague and abstract monotheism leaves 
the mind in darkness, while the heart is 
chilly and desolate. There was another and 
better current which then influenced me. It 


was the national history. . . . . There I was 
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met by no abstract idea of unicity, but by a 
loving God who appeared to Abraham and 
spoke to him, and after, when I thought of 
the friendly, concrete, kind and human way in 
which the Lord God thus appeared unto His 
people and dwelt with them, I wondered 
why He was not now with us, known, loved, 
and followed. One day I was looking at 
some books and the title of one arrested my 
eye. It was Die Menschwerdung Gottes— 
God becoming man. The thought went 
through my mind like a flash of lightning ; 
it thrilled my soul with a most joyous 
solemnity. Oh, I said, this would be the 
most beautiful thing, if God were to become 
man and visit us! Not many years after I 
heard about Jesus, and read the Gospels. I 
felt here the same presence, the same loving, 
condescending, redeeming and sanctifying 
God, that appeared unto the Fathers. 1 feit 
that here was Jehovah: that all darkness 
had disappeared, and that the grand but 
inconceivable glory here shone upon us in the 
perfect, peaceful, and holy countenance of the 
Man Christ Jesus.” 

His brother Philipp was a man of apos- 
tolic fervour. When utterly crippled and in 
much suffering, he gathered a school into his 
sick-room, and taught them from the bed of 
pain where he lay. After his death, his 
father and sister continued the school. It 
was the only centre of Evangelistic effort, 
when all Protestant missionaries were for a 
time banished from Hungary, and it now 
flourishes with an attendance of some six 
hundred scholars. 

Adolph, when a mere boy, was sent for 
some months to Edinburgh, and thence to 
Berlin, where he greatly distinguished him- 
self in the Gymnasium. But he was more 
than a clever school-boy ; he was a devourer 
of literature—Hegel, Schleiermacher, the pan- 
theists, and Goethe formed his intellectual 
pabulum. It was at once a time of trial and 
of strengthening for his faith. 

When he was seventeen he came to study 
in Glasgow University, where he and I found 
ourselves placed together on the same bench 
in Logic. On the next bench immediately 
below us sat William Fleming Stevenson. 
We three became fast friends, and almost 
every day we went to college together, or 
had long walks when the lectures were over. 
Saphir was, I think, at his best in these days. 
In later years he struck me as more fixed 
in system, less discursive, and less open to 
new ideas. Weak health and not a few 
troubles had sobered the keenness of his 
early enthusiasm. As a lad at college he 
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was by far the richest and most original soul 
of the many able young fellows then attend- 
ing “ Logic Bob,” as we profanely called our 
admirable professor. He brimmed over with 
poetry, philosophy, humour—and had the 
power of lifting even the most trivial subject 
to a higher platform, so that we often found 
ourselves passing insensibly from the gayest 
to the most serious talk. To me Saphir was 
the most suggestive of companions, for he 
came fraught with German philosophy and 
poetry, and opened a new world beyond the 
familiar range of Scottish thought and eccle- 
siasticism. His sharp features, and long 
hair, and flashing eyes, and speech touched 
with a foreign accent and frequently inter- 
polated with vivid German, form a fresh 
spot in memory. MHe did not associate 
much with the students, nor did he lay him- 
self out for University honours. How he 
denounced the “ Philistines,” who cared for 
nothing else! “ Ezorbitanter Philister,” was 
his usual word of contempt for any mere 
hack, who only learned lessons, and took 
prizes, and deemed himself a philosopher. 

Ihad many letters from him during that 
time, full of freshness, thoughtfulness, and 
fun. 

“T can tell you, my good friend, I am not 
so weak-minded as not to see the beauty and 
the advantages of a well-observed Sabbath, 
but whenever it is made the essence and 
centre of Christianity it is as anti-Christian as 
Popery itself. What an easy thing to sit 
four hours in church and spend the rest of a 
Sunday in a close room, and then during six 
week-days to live only to oneself!” .... 
“The English are always too strongly decided 
on one side. When they begin to philosophise 
they destroy everything, both the human 
mind and the material world. Berkeley and 
Hume have attacked both matter and mind. 
Show me a German who has been so extra- 
vagant.”.... “I tell you Carlyle without 
Christ is as great a sham as the whiners, 
and perhaps greater. I admire Carlyle, but 
I nearly cried to-day to see that so honest a 
soul cannot understand the truest, the holiest 
One that ever lived—Jesus Christ. My 
demi-gods are tumbling down — Schiller, 
Goethe, this Carlyle, too. ‘To whom shall 
we go? Thou alone hast the word of 
eternal life!’ Onward, then! God is better 
than all our petty and gorgeous idols.”.... 
“Tt is an advantage to know that twice two 
is not five; but, after all, except we know 
that it is four, we cannot be good arithme- 
ticians. We must come from the everlasting 
‘Noes’ into the everlasting ‘Yeas.’ Not 


as a mighty corpse, but as moved by God's 
spirit, let us see the world! God only is the 
real self-subsisting entity—the Tv Be. Only 
what is in Him, and as far as it is in Him, is ; 
only that which is viewed in connection with 
Him is viewed as it really is. Apply this to 
science, theology, history, évery-day life, and 
we shall soon come to know with certainty 
Realities— Yeas.” 

His public life was a chequered one. His 
weak health and feeble body were the chief 
obstacles to complete success. But where- 
ever he was, and in whatever ministerial 
charge he was placed, he left the mark of 
exceptional power. For a time he was a 
Jewish missionary in Hamburg, and the 
booklets he then wrote are still famous, 
But his methods were too original for the 
society that employed him, and, accordingly, 
while continuing to the last a Jew and a 
Jewish missionary, yet his chief work be- 
came that of a minister of the English Pres- 
byterian Church. He held many charges, 
beginning in South Shields and Greenwich, 
and then from one church to another in Lon- 
don. Wherever he went the church became 
crowded, and those who attended found his 
word come with a power, a conviction, and 
enlightenment, that were peculiar to himself. 
He was an evangelical of the evangelicals, but 
without the narrowness and intellectual weak- 
ness of that school. He wasa Calvinist. “A 
Jew can scarcely help being a Calvinist,” was 
his reply when I twitted him in later life on 
his uncompromising orthodoxy. His charm 
of manner, great earnestness, his originality 
of thought, and extraordinary command of 
Scripture, gave a strength and attractive- 
ness to his teaching which served to bring 
to his congregation literary men, authors 
and publishers, people of fashion and strong 
working men. “A big working man,” he 
records during his Greenwich ministry, “came 
to me after the service, and wanted to say 
something, but could not get it out for sobs. 
At last he said, ‘Don’t forget to remember 
us!’” Another, in a very different rank, 
recalls what Saphir’s sermons were to him as 
a school-boy, and tells how any hardships 
during the week were compensated for by the 
rich treat he experienced when the Sunday 
service came. 

He was one of the earliest and most valued 
contributors to Goop Worps. He and his 
dear friend, the late Dr. Fleming Stevenson, 
wrote many of the most charming papers in 
the first and second years of the magazine. 
Later in life Saphir became a prolific writer 
of books. His characteristic was his devotion 
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to the Lord Jesus Christ, Son of Man, Son 
of God. His spirit was steeped in the love 
of Jesus, and from rich stores of culture and 
spiritual experience he was able to set forth 
the relationship of Christ to human needs in 
a vast variety of lights. His faith in Scrip- 
ture was direct, simple, and thorough, Like 
most learned Hebrews, he had no patience 
with much of what is called modern criticism 
of the Old Testament, believing it to be full 
of assumptionsand more narrow in its dogma- 
tism than the narrowest school of orthodoxy. 
Nor had he much patience with the so-called 
“Broad Church,” often doing it scant justice. 
“The whole modern edition of Christianity 
is not savoury,” he writes. ‘“ But I think it 
better that all this hidden Socinianism and 
half-baked unbelief should show itself ; and 
then the genuine people who are at present 
in great danger under their rabbis will seek 
for some shelter.” Again, “There is no 
bridge between reason and the undiscover- 
able truths of revelation, and we cannot 
save any one the leap of faith.” Speaking 
of the difference between proof from experi- 
ence, and knowledge of the reason of it, he 
writes, “It is very fortunate that, as Goethe 
says, we can enjoy a good house without 
being architects, or understanding the princi- 
ples of architecture.” 


The disputes he had with office-bearers and 
elders in several of the congregations he min- 
istered to fretted his soul to an exaggerated 


extent. His weak health and nervous sensi- 
tiveness magnified what would probably have 
been regarded as trifles by others, but the 
pain to him was none the less on that account. 
Dr. Wright tells us how he used to come to 
him in his troubles, and of the outbursts of 
drollery which served to relieve his feelings ; 
as, for example, on one occasion when he 
comically described his anxiety as to how he 
would manage in the next world if, as is told 
in Revelation, there are to be “ four-and- 
twenty elders” there ! 

The last time I heard from him was in re- 
ference to the memoir of Dr. Fleming Steven- 
son, and a proposed article in Goop WorpDs 
bearing upon it. ‘ Was blasen die Trompeten ? 
Give a first-rate rouser in GooD WorDs. So 
bald wie méglich!” “Iam now a free lance, 
but find more to do than my poor broken- 
down constitution (mein alter Esel) can man- 
age. Jam intensely interested and busy in 
helping the Rabinowich movement.” ‘ You 
ought to come and see how grey-headed I 
am, how badly I walk, never being free from 


‘darkness at all.” 
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sciatica ; how nervous and queer I am; how 
Puritanical, Bengelian, and Jewish ; how 
utterly indifferent to modern estheticism in 
the world and in the Church and all Church 
organizations, and how I detest (nam- 
ing a political personage) whom if you meet 
in Italy cross yourself. 6 6 6! 

“T hope you will enjoy Italy. I never 
got farther than the Lakes, since my En- 
gadine trips ordered by those dangerous 
men the doctors (not D.D.’s), and for the 
rest of my life will confine myself to my 
beloved Britain. It is time to conclude 
with my benediction. Remember I am an 
Aaronite !” 

The end of his busy and suffering life was 
almost tragic. His beloved wife, who had 
watched over him with a care that seemed to 
many who did not realise his feebleness to 
be excessive, was first taken. In March, 
1891, he was seized with influenza, and his 
wife while engaged in attending him became 
also affected, the attack in her case quickly 
assuming a serious aspect. On the 31st she 
passed quietly away. Saphir was over- 
whelmed ; but although unable to go to the 
grave, he met the friends who assembled fot 
her funeral, and spoke in accents of faith and 
peace, expressing his feelings by repeating 
frequently, “God is light, and in Him is no 
That very night he was 
seized with angina pectoris, and was dead by 
nine o'clock on the following morning. Hus- 
band and wife might almost have been buried 
together so swiftly did the one follow the 
other. 

Thus ended the career of the Jew-boy of 
Pesth, finding his life-work in spheres no one 
could have anticipated, and leaving many a 
one to bless God they had known him and 
heard from his lips the way of the Liie 
Eternal. And yet, much as he accomplished, 
those who knew him intimately cannot but 
feel that there were possibilities which had 
never been realised—a certain touch ot 
genius which never had room to develop—a 
mental power and a spiritual wealth which, 
except for the weak body which burdened 
exertion, might have wielded an exceptional 
influence over a far wider field than that 
which it was given him to reach. What was 
most characteristic can never be reproduced, 
for it was in conversation, in the rapid play 
of light and shade, in the endless sugges- 
tiveness of his ideas, and in the flashes of 
humour that one felt most his delightfulness 
and his power. 
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one of the Squares. She is short 
and broad, and walks very slowly 
in black satin shoes without 
heels. She always wears black 
clothes of rich materials and heavy-looking, 
and every now and then she stops and looks 
round for herdog. And when she stops and 
turns round you see she has a queer, old- 
fashioned bonnet on, with black feathers that 
droop, and a black “front” that is smooth 
across her forehead, and hangs in a curl on 
each side of her face. And she wears a minia- 
ture of an officer in a scarlet uniform, all 
set round with seed-pearls and tiny diamonds, 
and the servants in the Square have a tradi- 
tion that “if she had her rights” she would 
be on the throne of England. And indeed 
everybody who passes her says they are sure 
“that old woman has a history ”—which of 
course she has, but what they mean is a his- 
tory not so commonplace as most people’s in 
the Square. 

Sometimes when she goes out her maid 
stands at the door and watches her until the 


old lady turns round and nods to her, as much’ 


as to say, “Iam all right now, thank you; 
you can go in,” and the maid nods back, as 
much as to say, “ That’s right; take great 
care of yourself.” Then everybody knows 
that the old lady is either going to call upon 
her niece, who lives nearly a whole mile away, 
or else is bent upon some other desperate 
adventure of equal gravity. Sometimes the 
maid comes out with her mistress and carries 
a camp-chair, and then everybody knows the 
old lady is going to sit in the Square Garden. 
But whatever she is going to do, the old 
lady always goes out with a very little 
woolly white dog, called Flossie. It does 
not look in the least like a real dog, but more 
like a very badly-made toy-sheep ; and there 
are plenty of dogs in the Lowther Arcade, with 
white-kid bellows, that bark quite as well as 
Flossie does, and when it stands still and 
does not wag its tail you cannot tell which 
end of the dog it is that ought to bark. 
When it starts out for a walk it is always 
in front of its mistress, but after the first 
lamp-post it stays behiud her. Not to get 
in front of her again it has to do all kinds of 
things to waste time, run up door-steps and 
down again, sniff about in the gardens, even 
sit down, for the old lady goes so very slowly 





A LITTLE WOOLLY DOG. 
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that Flossie, although its legs are very, very 
short, could not help getting in front of her if 
it kept on moving. And it does not want to 
do this, as it could not get into mischief or 
“sniff” at all kinds of delicious things that it 
finds on the pavement and in the gardens, or 
stop to play with children. Above all, it 
could not get lost—and this is apparently one 
of the chief objects of its life. 

When she has missed Flossie for some 
time the old lady turns round to look for it, 
but her turning circle might be computed in 
cables, and Flossie knows this ; so whenever 
the mistress puts her helm hard aport the dog 
goes to starboard and keeps out of sight, and 
walks round the old lady while the old lady 
is turning round. Then the old lady stops, 
and the dog sits down close by her skirts, 
until some one passes and she asks, “ Would 
you kindly tell me if you can see a little 
white dog anywhere ?” 

“Yes, madam,” is generally the reply; 
“there is a little white dog sitting behind 

rou.” 

“Thank you,” says the old lady, and 
begins turning round again, making playful 
prods with her lace-parasol in what she sup- 
poses to be the direction of Flossie, till 
Flossie, just to humour her, barks, and then 
they go on again. 

But sometimes it happens that when 
the old lady asks the passer-by if he can see 
a little white dog anywhere, he replies 
“No.” Then she is in despair. If it is an 
errand-boy or anybody who can be expected 
to do such things for a shilling, she asks him 
to go down the street to look if it is in any of 
the gardens, or gone round the corner. He 
comes back and says “ No.” 

So the old lady goes home again, and 
Delarue, the maid, knows at once what has 
happened, and puts on her things and goes 
round to the police-station with the printed 
“Two Pounds Reward” papers, of which 
there is quite a little pile on a shelf in 
Delarue’s parlour ready for these recurring 
emergencies, and the police go at once and 
call upon the Diddlers, the Nickers and the 
Fakes, who are all tradesmen in the dog line, 
living in the neighbourhood, and the same 
night, generally very late, a woman or a 
child comes to the door with “ the poor little 
dawg,” and goes away with the two pounds. 

Sometimes the police are too quick for 
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the dog-merchants and one of them is 
brought up and sent to prison for a week for 
“finding ” the dog before it was lost, and the 
magistrate shakes his head at Delarue, who 
represents her mistress on these impressive 
occasions, and says he fears that the dog is 
not properly watched, and that it is only 
putting temptation in the way of criminals. 
And the magistrate is quite right, but it is 
not Delarue’s fault, nor the old lady’s, but 
only the little dog’s. 

You have only to look at it to see what 
an easy dog it is to steal, and it is its 
infamously criminal habit of looking so steal- 
able that gets it stolen. Out in the street 
any kind of noise frightens it ; the shout of a 
cabman, the knocking at a door, the yelp of 
the milkman, or easiest of all, the wicked 
noises which the errand boys make on pur- 
pose to frighten old ladies’ dogs. As for 
Flossie, it is generally flickering about on 
the pavement a long way behind its mistress, 
as if it was going nowhere in particular and 
belonged to everybody. And its hair hangs 
down so over its face, it can hardly see 
where it is going when it gets flustered. It 
runs into areas and comes back in such a 
hurry that it forgets whether it ought to 
turn to the right or the left; or it goes into 
the roadway, and when a hansom comes, it 
thinks the hansom is chasing it and makes 
off down the middle of the street: as hard as 
it can run in front of the cab. But it really 
never even requires an excuse for getting 
“lost.” It is an utterly foolish, irresponsible 
little animal, without any idea of property in 
its own person. Anybody who passes it can 
pick it up, for it only turns over on its back 
and waggles its tail, andif a child plays with it, 
it would follow the child all round the Square. 
But the nursemaid always makes one of 
them carry it back to its mistress, and the 
old lady, witha ‘Thank you, my little dear,” 
pretends to prod Flossie with her parasol and 
calls it a “naughty monster.” 

But one memorable day Flossie was lost in 
such downright earnest that the police were 
(as a constable said to Delarue) completely 
“flummuxed.” The reward-paper was no 
use, and repeated raids upon the dog-stealers’ 
quarters only convinved the Force that, for 
once, Messrs. Diddler, Nicker & Fake knew 
nothing about the dog’s disappearance. 

The old lady had gone to call on her niece, 
when lo and behold! after turning the corner, 
she was overtaken by a Punch and Judy, 
who, just as they got alongside of her, banged 
on their drum. That bang seemed to dissi- 
pate Flossie into thin air. It vanished as if it 
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had gone off in a whiff of smoke. Asa 
matter of fact, it had bolted among the legs 
of the children who were hurrying along the 
pavement to keep up with the Show, and, trod- 
den upon and squeaking, was sitting curled 
up against a lamp-post as the last of the small 
ry passed. A little girl caught sight 
or it. 

“You little dear,” she said, “come to 
Flossie, come then,” and thinking it heard its 
own name, the wee white morsel allowed 
itself to be picked up. 

“Oh! won’t Geoff be pleased with you!” 
said Flossie the girl to Flossie the dog, and 
away she hurried, with her treasure covered 
over with her pinafore, away down the 
Square, past Flossie’s own door, and away 
up a slum. 

And wasn’t “Geoff” pleased ! 

He had been very ill, poor little fellow, 
and there was nothing in his dull dreary life 
to help him to get better. Flossie and he 
had no playthings, no picture-books, and 
since the linnet went away, there was no one 
in the room with Geoff sometimes for hours 
and hours. He did not seem to want to get 
better somehow, but lay quietly on his bed 
looking at the window which looked on to a 
blank sky with so sad a face that his mother 
cried when she looked at him. 

But the dog ; was there ever anything like 
it in all the world before? It romped more 
funnily, so Geoff thought, and barked more 
funnily than anything he had ever imagined, 
and even when it ate his bread and milk he 
thought it was still the funniest and dearest 
little darling of a dog that ever was. He was 
too weak to laugh outright, but he watched 
it with both hiseyes, smiling, and when Flossie 
dressed it up in her handkerchief it was 
almost too much joy for the little invalid, and 
instead of laughing the tears of pleasure 
rolled down his cheeks. 

And the mother came in ; saw at once the 
flushed face, and then caught sight of the 
cause of it. 

“It’s a doggie I found in the street, 
mother, and what do you think it’s name 
is? Flossie, the same as mine.” 

“Yes, dear, but Geoff must go to sleep 
now. He can have the doggie in bed with 
him if he isa good boy and goes to sleep.” 

And Geoff held out his arms for the dog, 
and cuddling it warm and close the two were 
soon asleep together. Next morning the 
mother went out to her work, leaving Geoff 
and Flossie still asleep, and thankful for the 
pleasure that had come into the child’s life. 

What then were her feelings when, coming 
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home at mid-day, she read upon the wall at 
the corner of the street the notice of the 
reward for the missing dog ? 

At the door of the room, before she 
opened it, she heard, what she had not heard 
for many weeks—Geoff laughing. Looking 
in, she saw the boy, who for a month had 
not had life enough even to care to feed 
himself, sitting propped up in his bed, half 
frantic with delight at the antics of the dog 
as it chased the plaything which Flossie 
dangled over the bed-rail. 

“ft will kill him,” thought the widow to 
herself, “if I send the dog away.” And 
then came the recollection of the reward— 
two pounds. A great deal could be done 
with two pounds towards making Geoff well. 
And all the time she was getting their meal 
ready she was puzzling what was best to do. 
She was an honest woman, and she knew the 
dog ought to go back. But she was Geoff's 
mother, and she could not let it go. 

At last she thought of a compromise with 
her conscience. She boughta sheet of paper 
and an envelope, and she wrote a letter, and 
when it was dark that night and the Square 
was empty she put it into the letter-box at 
the address on the notice. All she said 
was this: “I have got your dog, which my 
little girl found and 1 want you to leave 
it to me a little while longer as it is making 
my baby well and I do not want any re- 
ward.” 

The old lady read it, and re-read it, and 
Delarue read it, and said it was “just like 
their impudence.” But the old lady did not 
say anything. She put the letter away in 
her desk and waited. 

Day followed day, and no Flossie came ; 
and the first week became the second, and 
even the faithful Delarue did not guess how 
deeply her mistress was grieving as she sate 
behind the curtains at the window, watching 
the doorstep. 


3ut every day found Geoff better. Little 


by little, tempted by the dog, that seemed 
possessed by some spirit of good in its love 
tor the child, he grew brighter and stronger. 
Life at last seemed to have something in it 
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to live for, and little by little strength came 
back, and then the wish to get up, and then 
the wish to stand on his feet. And slowly, 
but very slowly, the widow watched the 
boy, her “ baby,” shaking off his nerveless- 
ness and beginning to do little things for 
himself, and gradually growing independent 
of help. ‘Then she knew that the worst was 
over, and that, God pleasing, all would soon 
be well again with the child. 

Then she wrote another letter: “ Dear 
lady I am glad to tell you that the little 
dog is quite well and I hope to bring it next 
week.” And the old lady put it away in her 
desk with the other and waited, behind the 
curtains, for Flossie’s coming. 

Day followed day, and the third week be- 
came the fourth. And the old lady was 
sitting in her usual place at the window, 
and Delarue was reading to her the accounts 
of the weddings of the week, when her mis- 
tress gave a sudden start, and cried out, 
“There’s Flossie ! ” 

And Delarue looked out, but all she saw 
was a woman on the other side of the road 
carrying a child, and a little girl with her, 
with a basket. 

“ It’s Flossie!” cried the old lady. 

And then Delarue saw the woman cross- 
ing the road, and she came straight up to 
the door and rang the servants’ bell ; but 
before it could sound the front door was 
thrown open. 

“ My Flossie !” cried the old lady with a 
ery of gladness, holding out her hands for 
the basket. 

“ My Flossie!” cried little Geoff, with a 
bitter cry, from his mother’s arms. 

And the mistress and maid hurried into 
a room to take Flossie out of the basket, and 
assured themselves that it was as fat and 
as clean and as healthy as when it was lost, 
and then there was a chinking of money and 
Delarue’s hard voice, ‘She said she wanted 
no reward—I should think not. It’s just 
like their impudence. But, of course, if you 
will x 

But when they came out the mother and 
children had gone from the door. 
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- was a day in the latter half of May; 
the place was a mere dusty lane in a 
suburb of one of our great unlovely com- 
mercial towns. In this lane three girls, in 
a factory girl’s livery, bareheaded, with 
little shawls and striped petticoats, were 
walking. They were not pretty nor merry, 
and had little of grace or cheerfulness to 
recommend them. High jealous walls were 
on either side, but above them elms were 
stretching their benignant branches and the 
young leaves stood out crisp and clear against 
ablue sky. Earth and heaven seemed full 
of vague, sweet impulses, and when suddenly 
a blackbird thrilled out its piercing note 
from the trees it was indeed as if the season 
had “put a spirit of youth ia everything.” 
In a moment it had passed into one of the 
girls ; she looked up into the branches and 
laughed, and in a sufficiently clumsy fashion 
began footing it up the lane. Next minute 
the impulse had passed on to the other two ; 
linked arm in arm they danced along the 
road, singing shrilly the pointless refrain of 
some popular ditty. The little incident was 
not béautiful, hardly interesting ; somehow 
it was affecting. It was such a faint, far-off 
shadow of a time when May Day fell on a 
less chilly date, and girls went out to do 
observance to the May. 

Here is a picture of one such happy girl 


rising at daybreak on May morning, driven 
out into the sunlit world by the same sweet 
healthy instinct that makes birds and young 
children wake up with the sun :— 


“ Tt fell once upon a morn of May 
That Emily that fairer was to seen 
Than is the lily on her stalkés green, 
And fresher than the May with colours new, 
For with the rose’s colour strove her hue, 
Ere it was day, as she was wont to do, 
She was arisen and already dight. 
> * 


Y-clothed was she fresh for to devise 
To do honour to May and to arise. 
Her yellow hair was broidered in a tress 
Behind her back a yardé long, I guess. 
And in the garden at the sun upriste, 
She walketh up and down where as her list ; 
She gathereth flowers, partly white and red, 
To make a subtle garland for her head, 
And like an angel heavenly she sang.”’ 
There are other maidens of this bright 


company in Chaucer, nymphs of Diana who 


love hunting and venery, 
And for to walk within the woodés wild.” 


Such are Canace, pitiful over the wounded 
falcon, and Constance bearing her steadfast 
heart through the dark rush of inhospitable 
seas, and sweet, severe St. Cecily moving in 
an atmosphere of invisible lilies and dogma- 
tic theology. 

And younger, simpler, more of a “little girl” 
than these, is Virginia, spending her inno- 
cent, industrious young days by her mother’s 
side, and laying down her life meekly at her 
father’s command. She pairs off with that 
other cheerful little child martyr of whom 
the Prioress tells, who sang his Alma Re- 
demptoris Mater even in death. One likes to 
think of the two children as walking hand in 
hand in those holy fields where redeemed 
souls worship “the White Lamb Celestial, of 
whom the great evangelist St. John in Patmos 
wrote.” 
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Griselda. 


But these delicate maiden figures are 
merely touched in with a “silver-dinted 
pencil” compared to the portrait of patient 
Griselda, who stands out so pathetic and 
moving a figure in the impossible situation 
in which it has pleased her creator to place 
her. She seems to me sometimes like the 
type of her class, of those heavily-laden, much- 
enduring children of the soil who have at 
all times been in subjection, now to ruthless 
conquerors, again to the iron rule of feudal 
lords; and perhaps always to the inexorable 
economic laws. 

We are all familiar with Millet’s pictures 
of the peasant men and women of France ; 
the men with their bodies mis-shapen through 
hard toil, their faces morne with a dull 
resentment, and the women with a quiet 
sadness about them ; women who have wept 
and watched and trusted God. Surely 
Griselda is of that company. 


* But though this maiden tender were of age, 
Yet in the breast of her virginitie 
There was enclosed ripe and sad courage, 
And in great reverence and charity, 
Her oldé pooré Father fostered she ; 
A few sheep, spinning on the field she kept, 
She would not have been idle till she slept.” 


Sad-faced bergéres in uncouth cloaks still 
ply their needles as they watch their sheep 
on Millet’s canvases. 

Perhaps the most interesting and subtle of 
all Chaucer’s portraits of women is the Cres- 
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sida in the romance of “ Troilus 
and Cressida.” Womanly, attrae- 
tive, well-meaning, she is the 
kind of woman we meet every 
day, and who every day makes 
shipwreck of men’s lives. Not 
that Chaucer points any officious 
morals at her; he knows her 
worthlessness, but he feels her 
charm, as Troilus felt it, as we 
feel it. When in her fickleness 
and frailty she falls, he recog- 
nises that it lies in the nature of 
things, and leaves posterity to 
be her judge. Only we feel an 
implied reproach of Cressida in 
the respect and tenderness with 
which he treats the honest 
passion of Troilus. It is with 
Chaucer as with Thackeray, at 
least he believes in the entire 
good faith and unselfish passion 
of his hero. Troilus loves as 
Clive loved, as Harry Esmond 
loved, as Mr. Arthur Pendennis 
never loved after he left his teens. 
It is this thorough and delicate 
comprehension of this love of Troilus that 
makes Chaucer’s romance one of the most 
natural and poignant, and—but that it ends 
badly—most delightful of love stories. And 
to write truthfully and sympathetically of 
love is to secure readers in all ages. ‘“ Yongé 
fresshé loveres, he and she,” may if they care 
see their own faces in this quaint fourteenth- 
century “Love’s Mirror,” and find them 
very little altered. 

Troilus is the average young Englishman 
at his best, honest, brave and kind, and 
desperately in love. His is not the passion 
of great poets like Sydney and Shakspere; 
who can levy tribute on all the world, on 
nature and art, learning and experience, and 
lay it in golden numbers at the feet of Love. 
It is not the passion of Barns discovering as 
it were the essence of all love stories, and 
expressing it once for all and for all who 
shall love after him. ‘“ AndI will love thee 
still, my dear, till a’ the seas run dry.” 
The love of Troilus is the passion which, 
when it comes, makes the average man feeb 
like a poet and for brief moments speak like a 
poet too. Like all true shepherds and lovers, 
he falls in love from the first moment that 
his careless eyes see his lady in church, look- 
ing in her black velvet widow's hood like a 
bright star under adark cloud. [This lovely 
image was borrowed by our own Dunbar, 
who had little need to go a-borrowing for 
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beauties.] From the first the love of 
Troilus is fervent and spontaneous ; but how 
subtle and artificial is the same feeling in 
Cressida ! 

We get a most fascinating glimpse into 
the habits and fashions of the fourteenth 
century in the scenes in Cressida’s house and 
in her garden, where her uncle Pandorus 
visits her to plead the cause of Troilus. 
Cressida and her ladies are engaged in read- 
ing aloud the “Romance of the Tale of 
Troy,” but when the visitor is announced 
the book is laid aside, and we have all the 
gossip of the place ; how the siege is going, 
who are the bravest knights, and then subtle 
references to a conquest Cressida has made, 
and then praise of Troilus, and the message 
is delivered. As soon as her uncle leaves 
Cressida does what every woman would do 
under the circumstances :— 


** Straight into her closet went anon, 
And set her down as still as any stone, 
And every word ’gan up and down to wind, 
That he had said as it came to her mind.” 


And as she sits there in debate with her 
own heart the cry of “Troilus!” arises in 
the street, and hasting to the window she 
sees him passing in from the field of battle. 
What a picture it is of a gallant young 
soldier ! 


“ This Troilus sat on his bayé steed, 
All armed save his head full richély, 
And wounded was his horse and gan to bleed, 
On which he rode a pace full softély ; 
So like a man of armys and a knight, 
He was to see fulfilled of high prowess. 

. > * * 


So fresh, so young, so wieldy seemed he, 
It was an Heaven upon him for to see.” 


And Cressida, looking out 
from her lattice, feels a sud- 
den exultation that he who 
is praised by all men is a 
suppliant to her for mercy 
and favour—exultation 
followed by thronging fears. 
Then with her heart all in 
discord with itself she goes 
down to play with her ladies 
in her garden, that pleasant 
garden “shadowed well with 
blossomy boughés green.” 
And as chance would have 
it one of her ladies, Anti- 
gone, sings a song. It isa 
song of triumphant love, 
where the lady does not 
yield nor condescend, but 
goes out to meet her lover 
frankly and joyfully. 


“ But I with ull my heart and all my might, 

As I have said, will love unto the last 

My dear heart and all my own knight, 

In whom my hearté growen is so fast, 

And his in me that it shall ever last.” 
It is the same passion of gladness as “ My 
true love hath my heart and I have his,” 
though the numbers are uncouth and stam- 
mering compared to that perfect lyric. 

But there is no doubt about this “fresh 
Antigone the white”; hers is no sentiment of 
artificial growth fed by idleness and vanity, 
as is that of poor little Cressida. 

It is as if all the world were in league to 
forward the cause of Troilus. When at night 
Cressida retires to rest : 

“ A nightingale upon a cedar green 
Under the chamber wall whereas she lay, 
Full loudly sung against the mooné sheen 
Peradventure in her birdé’s wise a lay 
Of love that made her hearté fresh and gay, 


That hearkened she so long in good intent, 
Till at the lasté a dead sleep her hent.”’ 


But with Cressida love is but the growth of 
fancy, and, having no root in itself, when the 
evil days came it withered away. She has 
not been ten days in the Grecian camp when 
Troilus and Troy town have slid through her 
heart like “a knotless thread,” and Diomede, 
that stupid magnificent young hero of thews 
and sinews, is eating spices and drinking 
wine in her tent! She feels, it is true, a pen- 
sive regret for Troilus—indeed one suspects 
her of rather enjoying the pain. Meantime 
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* Still seeing her image in the dark.’ 


it is all desperate earnest with Troilus “ sigh- 
ing out his soul towards the Grecian tents.” 
It is an infinite silent pain which presses his 
heart together and makes his cheek all pale, 
when in the presence of Greeks and Trojans 
he takes farewell of his lady. In the “ world- 
without-end hours,” when he awaits her com- 
ing, he roams about Troy, visiting the places 
where she was wont to be. 


*« And at that corner in the yonder house, 
Heard I my all-beloved lady dear, 
So womanly, with voice melodious, 
Singing so well, so goodly, and so clear.” 
So he goes on peopling all the streets of 
Troy with thronging ghosts of happier days. 
With a heavy heart he listlessly takes part 
in joust and banquet and dance as Sarpedon’s 
guest ; fair ladies sing and play on instru- 
ments, but he is filled with languor and 
irritation. It is the same feeling so perfectly 
expressed by the most passionate and melo- 
dious of lovers. 
“ Last night, when to the trembling string 
The dance went through the lighted ha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 
I sat but neither heard nor saw, 
Though this was fair and that was braw, 
And yon the toast o’ a’ the town, 
I sighed and said, ** Amang ye a’ 
Ye are na Mary Morrison.” 
Troilus’s love dies hard ; indeed it never dies 
till he himself falls fighting against the Greeks, 
for Chaucer knows no cure for such a deadly 
heart-ache save “ that last febrifuge, death.” 


— bethan lovers. 





More beautiful if less interest- 
ing, and as a love-story more 
complete, is “The Boke of the 
Duchess.” Here we have the his. 
tory of a man’s love as delicate as 
the “ Vita Nuova,” as passionate 
as some of the sonnets of Eliza- 
So charming is 
the setting of this story, so tender 
and poignant the love and sorrow 
of it, that one is tempted to dwell 
on it at length. 

After a night spent over his 
book—a volume of Ovid— 
Chaucer falls asleep and is visited 
by a pleasant dream. 

In this vision he sees himself 
laid asleep in a bed-chamber so 
fair that one does not wonder 
that it is haunted by beautiful 
dreams. The light falls through 
jewelled panes of thirteenth-cen- 
tury glass wherein all the won- 
drous tale of Troy is depicted. 
All the walls are painted with 
colours fine—doubtless the deli- 
cate blues and pinks and yellows 
of the early Florentines—telling the story 
of the Romaunt of the Rose. But it is a 
summer dawn, and who may stay in painted 
rooms when up on the chamber roof without 
the “small fowls” are merrily singing their 
sweet tunes ? 

Outside, the huntsmen with horn and 
hound have already sought the greenwood, 
a greenwood of beech-trees, as we may gather 
from the description of the great trees stand- 
ing far apart, free from all under-growth. 
In this setting of life and jollity Chaucer 
suddenly comes upon a man dressed in deep 
mourning, sitting, leaning his back against an 
oak. 

* When he was ware of me I stcod 

Before him and did off mine hood, 

And greeted him as I best could.” 
Sorrow gives a great kingship, as Constance 
knew when she said, 

** Here I and sorrow sit; 
This is my throne, let kings come bow to it.” 

And this man wears the very crown of 


SOITOW. 
* For I am sorrow, and sorrow is I, 
To dark is turned all my light, 
My wit is folly, my day is night.’’ " 
The story he has to tell is of a rare and 

tender beauty. All his life he had been 
the vowed servant of love. This somewhat 
fantastical, dreamy service of love is entirely 
alien to the frank equality of young men 
and maidens in our own day. But love has 


A STUDY OF CHAUCER'S WOMEN. 


a thousand modes, and all are good. If any 
one would learn to know this delicate form 
of worship paid by man to woman, let him 
read it in every line of the “ Vita Nuova.” 
Is there not, perhaps, an echo of that incom- 
parable verse in what follows ? 
“* T chose love as my first craft. 

It happened that I came on a day 

Into a place there that I saw 

Truly the fairest company 


Of ladies that ever man with eye 
Had seen together in one place.’ 


Among the company is one who differs from 
the others, as Beatrice stood out among the 
Florentine ladies who bore her company. 
“Mine own thought said it were better to 
serve her for nought than with another to 
be well.” Then follows a charming picture 
of a young girl, sweet, radiant, and spirited, 
a lady who might stand between Shakspere’s 
Imogen and Dante’s Beatrice and give a 
hand to each. 
* IT saw her dance so comelyly, 
Carol and sing so sweetély, 
Laugh and play so womanly, 


And look so debonairiy, 
So goodly speak and so friendly.” 


Fondly he dwells on every point of her 
beauty, on her hair which was neither red 
nor yellow nor brown, but of that 
rare warm gold which does not lose 
its glory nor gather dust on it when 
childhood is past. And then her 
eyes, “courteous, [again that untrans- 
latable word] debonair, good, glad, 
and sad” [sad used here in the sense 
of grave]. 

Nothing is perhaps more attrac- 
tive in a young creature than a cer- 
tain self-possession, an inner stillness 
in the midst of mirth and gaiety. 
This also Lelonged to the Duchess 
Blanche. There was no excitement 
about her; her eyes “looked not 
wildly though she played;” her 
lover sums it all up in the phrase 
“her pure looking.” When that 
peculiar look survives childhood it 
is the sure indication of a pure and 
cheerful spirit. One is fain to 
linger over all the innocent charms 
of this bright creature as her lover 
recalls them. To him they are ever 
present : 


“ For be it never so dark, 
Methinketh I see her evermore.” 


Not that she was easily won, this 
wise and happy maiden ; her frank 
friendliness, her utter absence of 
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vanity, her fine maidenly sense of honour 
that would 


** Keep no man in balance, 
By half-word or by countenance,”— 
all these built up a barrier between her and 
her suitors. 
Now love in knightly souls is a long and 
arduous task. 


“I was right young, soothe to sayn, 
And full great need I had to learn.” 


So under her gentle and queenly governance 
he sets himself to learn the craft of love, 
loving im silence, and in solitude making 
songs in her honour. We think of this Art 
of Love now as of something fantastical, 
almost artificial, but there was often despe- 
rate sincerity in it and hearts have been 
broken in this service. 

So on a day, with bent head and stammer- 
ing tongue and white lips, he tells her all the 
story of his love : 

** With whole heart I ’gan her beseech 
That she would be my lady sweet, 
And swore and ’gan her heartily hente [promise], 


Ever to be steadfast and true, 
And ever love her freshly new.” 


And her answer? Let a woman be never 
so good and gentle and frankly sisterly, 


* She said ‘ Nay.’”” 
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nothing can soften the cruel sound of that 
word “ Nay.” 


“* Truly her answer it was this, 
She said ‘ Nay.’” 


It is one of the old woes of the world, this 
of love rejected ; generation after generation 
it falls on the brave and kind and gentle. 


**T durst no more say thereto 
For pure fear, but stole away, 
And thus I lived full many a day, 
That truly I had no need 
Further than my bed’s head, 
Never a day to seck sorrow, 
I found it ready every morrow 
For why I loved her in no gere.’’ 


Is it not the case that it is the hapless ones 
that have an experience of love at once more 
delicate and more poignant than that of 
happy lovers? One thinks of Sidney and his 
“transcendent passion,” of the constant ser- 


vice, unrelieved by hope, of Samuel Daniel, 
of the pensive regret, steeled by heroism but 
touched by emotion, of Charles Lamb ; and 
of the thousands who have borne a faithfy] 
sorrow through their lifetime to the grave, 

At last the lady yields, yields frankly and 
fully as befits her bountiful nature, and there 
follows a beautiful little picture of perfect 
married love, of all joys “the gladdest and 
the most at rest.” 

“* ¢ Sir,’ I said, ‘ where is she now ”’ 
‘Now ?’ quoth he, and stint ann, 
Therewith he wax as dead as stone, 
And said, ‘ Alas, that I were born! 
She is dead.’ ” 

And so his house is left to him desolate, 
and the hunt with its noise and jollity sweeps 
by. The world goes on its careless way, and 
the mourner sits still as a stone, still seeing 
her image in the dark. 


A MINOR POET. 


By ROBERT 


HIEFLY in common things he sees 
The motives of his rhyme; 
And touching a few treble keys 
Rings an imperfect chime ; 
Yet hath the artist’s joy alway, 
Waiting with loving care 
For the right harmonies that may 
His music best declare. 


A song floats to him from the night 
With a touch of beauty in it ; 

Not the triumphant lark’s song-flight, 
But the flute-note of the linnet ; 

The brooklet’s low and fitful sigh, 
Flowing through autumn meads, 

When a warm south wind wandering by 
Stirs all the vocal reeds, 


A song that hath a sunny flow, 
And a woodland-whispering strain, 

That straight to some sad soul may go 
And ease its throbbing pain : 

Some heart too tense and overwrought 
To lift its bruised wings, 

And rise to songs of subtler thought 
That sweep the loftier strings. 


And though his trembling reed-notes use 
Do little else but stammer, 

Never for him doth Nature lose 
Its mystery and glamour ; 


RICHARDSON. 


He scans earth’s colour-harmonies 
With ever new delight, 

The wistful grace of autumn skies, 
The magic of the night. 


Its large grave beauty diademed 
Like a dark princess, throned 

On pearl and ebon, million-gemmed, 
Her waist with rubies zoned. 

The planets wheel their glittering cars 
In stately rhythm o’er him, 

’"T wixt dark and dawn the morning stars 
Make a still music for him. 


The Winter’s weird, the pulse of Spring, 
The shadows on the wheat, 

The first white catkin, make him sing 
A bird-song clear and sweet. 

From the June cloud he steals the gold, 
And its moist-breathing scent ; 

And if they make his line less cold, 
Why, he is well content. 


And alway wato him his art 
Is a sweet-watered well 

Of solace, pure as a child’s heart, 
And potent as a spell 

To bid him hold in light disdain 
The wild world’s alien fashion, 

And still to love all gentle men 
With a tenderer compassion. 
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And here and there by lucky chance 
He'll strike a richer chord, 

That wins a kindly second glance, 
And a heart-kindling word 

From one who wears secure his crown 
Above the tides of Time, 

And from his tranquil sphere looks down 
To praise his brother’s rhyme. 


Beyond these hills, across those seas, 
Few ever hear his name ; 

Not one of all his melodies 
E’er caught the world’s acclaim. 

His hedgerow flowers are born to fade, 
Yet from the heedless throng, 

Some sad, some simple hearts are made 
The gladder for his song. 





GREATER LOVE; 


Or the Story of a “Zone Boman.” 
By ALEXANDER GORDON, Avrnor or “‘ Tue Forxs 0’ CarGien,”’ ETC., ETC. 


I 


HE Reverend Farquhar Ives was 
i} the new minister of Kail. 

Old Angus McPhail had been 
gathered to his fathers, genera- 
tions of whom slept in the High- 
land kirkyard far up the recesses of Glen 
Dronach, and the parish kirk of Kail no 
longer vibrated with the prosy harangues 
that had sounded from his lips on the 
Sabbath day for nearly half a century. 

His successor was a young man who had 
held a previous charge, but the superior 
attractions of Kail had proved irresistible. 
Orthodox elders and staunch members of the 
congregation said it was the “zeal for wider 
usefulness ” that had drawn Mr. Ives to his 
new sphere of work. Others would have it 
that the man was a bit of a poet, and that 
the “fine auld kirk” had taken his fancy. 
A third party—but they were the graceless 
sort—roundly declared that the “ bigger 
steepend” had acted as a bait. Without 
attempting to decide between these conflict- 
ing opinions we start with the fact that the 
new minister was at length settled in his 
charge. 

It was now the third day of Mr. Farquhar 
Ives’ sojourn in the old storm-beaten, nor- 
thern town. On the previous Sunday he 
had preached his first sermon as the full- 
fledged pastor of Kail, taking for his text 
the words, “For I long to see you that I 
may impart unto you some spiritual gift to 
the end ye may be established.” On Mon- 
day he had rested in the snug, roomy manse 
that lay in a wooded hollow by the river 
Ingsla, on whose banks stands the town of 
Kail; and now on Tuesday he was taking 
his first walk abroad. 

Mr. Farquhar Ives had come to Kail with 
a high reputation. People knew that he had 





been distinguished at college; he was the 
protégé of a celebrated professor; his elo- 
quence was recognised far and wide; and 
yet people were accustomed to shake their 
heads when they spoke of him. The young 
minister, alas, was suspected of the crime of 
heresy ! 

His outward garb, which was not of the 
approved clerical cut, seemed to add force to 
the suspicion that was abroad. A man who 
showed originality in things pertaining to 
the flesh was too likely to have cast aside 
the recognised restraints of the spirit. 

But the minister knew that the rumour 
was abroad, and he had determined to deal 
with it in an early sermon. So far, however, 
this complaint was the merest whisper in 
the air. 

“T’m tauld there was a braw stock o’ the 
auld Puritans amang the buiks o’ his library,” 
said Andrew Mackie, grocer and wine mer- 
chant, to George Gillespie, ironmonger and 
plumber, both of whom held office in the 
eldership of the kirk. “A braw lot,” he 
continued, “and I’m thinkin’, neebor, we 
maun aye regaird that as a sign o’ grace.” 

“Til nae dispute it, Andrew,” replied 
George, who saw no chance of arguing the 
point, yet was too prudent to commit him- 
self to a distinct agreement. 

But it was not the writings of any of the 
Puritans, much as he loved them, that had 
occupied Mr. Farquhar Ives’ morning 
thoughts, and had been the immediate cause 
of sending him forth into the streets of Kail. 
It was a little book written by one who had 
been described in his day by a dear friend 
as “an archangel slightly damaged ”; one, 
moreover, who would scarcely have stood 
the test before the orthodox fathers and 
brethren of Kail. 

Mr. Ives was reading the little volume for 
the first time (it was the “ Confessions of an 
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Enquiring Spirit”), and when he came to the 
lines, “The fairest flower that ever clomb up 
a cottage window is not so fair a sight to my 
eyes as the Bible gleaming through the lower 
panes,” he paused. 

“This has the music of verse,” murmured 
Mr. Ives, and then he recollected that 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, though a great 
theologian, was a still greater poet. He put 
the book aside, and in a few minutes was in 
the streets of Kail, where a curious mixture 
of white, straw-thatched cottages, and grey, 
old-fashioned houses roofed with slate, lined 
the thoroughfares. The minister was on the 
outlook for a cottage window where a “ Bible 
gleamed through the lower panes,” and it 
was not long before he found it. 

Tapping at the door, he was invited to 
enter. This cottage was known to all the 
neighbours as “ Jess Ewan’s hoose.” Some- 
times they called her Jess, and sometimes 
“puir dowie Miss Ewan,” but at all times 
she was an object of affection. 

“If iver there was an angel on earth, Jess 
is ane,” said the blacksmith’s wife, Jean 
Lorimer, one day, in confidence to ancient 
Miss Eunie. 

“ There’s mony that'll rise up and call her 
blessed, as it says in the Buik,” owned the 
ancient spinster. 

“ Ay, but an affliction like hers was eneuch 
tae mak’ ony ane guid and aye mindful o’ 
their latter end,” said Jean. 

* Hoot, fie! I dinna ken that,” rejoined 
Miss Eunie. ‘ There’s some that hae gaen 
through life withoot iver giein’ a thocht tae 
the men at a’, and they’re nae a bit the waur 
for’t.” 

“Nor nae better eyther,” cried Jean, as 
she banged the door in Miss Eunie’s face. 

“Set her up!” Jean exclaimed to herself. 
“Jess Ewan will be a bright jewel in His 
croon, but as for yon dry and withered thing 
that’s deene nae guid a’ her days but rin 
doon decent mairried fowk, she’s mair like 
tae be a brand for the burnin’.” 

Jess Ewan lived in her cottage alone, and 
for ten years now she had been bedridden. 
Her wants were ministered to by the neigh- 
bours, who had not forgotten her kind deeds 
when she was active and well. At times, 
too, they read to her from the Bible that 
now gleamed through the window panes. 

The news soon spread like wildfire that 
“the Auld Kirk minister had gaen awa’ in 
tae Jess Ewan’s.” 

“My certie !” exclaimed one of the gossips, 
“he couldna hae come at a better minut’. 
Jean Lorimer’s in there the noo, and she’s 
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sure tae tell’im Jess’s story. Jess is deaf 
hersel’ and canna hear muckle o’ it, and Jean 
kens weel hoo tae tell ’t, for she has a clear 
head and a souple tongue.” 

Long did the Reverend Farquhar Ives 
tarry in that humble dwelling, and when at 
last he came forth into the street, it was 
noticed that he was in deep meditation, 
Scores of eyes were upon him, peering 
through windows and from behind doors, 
Kate Johnston swore that “there was a lump 
in his throat and that the tear stood in his 
e’e.’ 

When Mr. Ives returned to the Manse he 
took up the “Confessions” and put the book 
on the library shelf. 

Then he drew towards him the large Bible 
which he was wont to use when meditating 
his sermons. He turned over the leaves till 
he came to the passage in St. John’s Gospel, 
chap. xv., verses 12 and 13, “This is my 
commandment, That ye love one another, as 
I have loved you. Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” 

“That is the text for next Sabbath,” he 
murmured. 


II. 


This is the story (now more fully set forth) 
which Jean Lorimer told the minister :— 

It was a breezy day, some fifty years past, 
in the glorious season of harvest—“ hairst,” 
as Jean called it. The yellow grain fell be- 
fore the scythe with the sunshine on it, and 
billow followed billow as the wind rushed 
forth, playing with the corn, and turning the 
field into a little sea with rich golden waves. 

The reapers were a merry company, given 
to lightening their work with jest and with 
song. Down below them in the valley the 
river Ingsla joined its song with theirs, and 
dwellers in the mid-street of Kail—which 
was, as its name implied, the centre of the 
town—could hear the sound of the mowers 
sharpening their scythes, and any shout of 
laughter louder than usual was carried by 
the breeze into the recesses of “ smiddy ” or 
workshop, causing sweltering folks therein 
to sigh for the open fields and the free winds 
of heaven. 

“T mind the day weel, ay, that dae I,” 
Jess Ewan was wont to say, in her communi- 
cative moods. “It’s in the far awa’ lang 
syne, but I can feel the sunshine on my face 
yet, and there’s a dirl comes tae warm my 
he’rt that’s been ower cauld for mony a lang 
day, though praise be tae Ane aboon, it’s 
keepit wi’ His peace.” 
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The golden harvest had come early that 
year, causing men’s hearts to leap for joy. 
It was a season, too, when love was on the 
wing, when lads thought of wooing and lasses 
were eager to be won. 

Jess Ewan was a worker on the harvest- 
field, following one of the “scythes,” and 
deftly gathering the corn into sheaves, to be 
tied by the bandsters and set up in the 
shocks. Jess was young then, and in Jean 
Lorimer’s phrase, “a braw, strapping, bonnie 
lass as ye would see in Kail, or Carglen, or 
a the countra side.” 

Hitherto Jess’s heart had remained whole. 
Cupid, it is true, had been laying siege to its 
buttresses, but as yet the arrow had not 
taken effect. 

Now the warm sunshine, the joy that was 
abroad on the earth, the merry sights and 
sounds, and the song of the scythe in the 
falling corn, awoke to-day in Jess’s mind 
thoughts that had a double joy in them. 

“Tm loo’ed by them baith; ay, the twa 
o them loo’e me richt weel ; I ken it a’ noo,” 
—that was the thought which sent a thrill 
through her being. 

The “twa” were John Darling and Lewie 
Young ; John, whose strong arms swung the 
scythe, and Lewie, who bound the sheaves 
and set them in the “stooks.” While en- 
gaged in this work, Jess was a sort of hand- 
maiden to both. 

“T ken they loo’e me; I ha’e wut tae see 
that muckle,” said Jess; “but losh! I’m 
thinkin’ they haena e’en tae see that the ane 
and the ither are baith after the same lass. 
It’s jest like the men, silly chields.” 

The day wore on; the evening shadows 
began to fall upon the corn; the sun had sunk 
behind the ancient chapel of St. Columba 
that stood near Kail on a ferny hillock ; and 
at length the “whirr” of the scythe was 
stilled, and the reapers plodded their way 
homewards. 

Supper over, John and Lewie took a stroll 
into the town, and what more natural than 
that they should pay a visit to the “ Auld 
Bell” inn. 

For a time they sat quietly drinking their 
evening glass. Work by day, especially 
harvest work, was hard, and it had a ten- 
dency to silence the tongue even as it dulled 
the muscles, when the night set in. 

Lewie, however, had a burden upon his 
soul, and he was determined to slightly ease 
it by taking his friend into his confidence. 
He smoked long, loud, and hard, and then he 
cried, ‘‘ I’m in for’t, John, ay, that am I.” 

John’s thoughts had been wandering from 


the town’s inn to a bonnie lass that gathered 
the corn behind him in the field, and he was 
suddenly arrested in his reverie. ‘ Eh! 
what was that ye were tellin’ me?” he 
rejoined. 

‘I’m in for’t, I was sayin’,” replied Lewie ; 
*haith, ’m thinkin’ 0’ becomin’ a mairriet 
man.” 

This was spoken in the tone of one who 
might have been pronouncing his own funeral 
oration. 

John looked steadily at his friend for a 
moment, and then a pleasant smile began to 
appear on his broad, rubicund, honest face. 
“‘Haith, lad, noo that ye ha’e been sae free 
wi’ me, I canna help tellin’ ye that my ain 
case is jest like that o’ yours. I’m aboot tae 
get a wife mysel’.” 

“Tm thinkin’ we’d better call anither gill,” 
remarked Lewie. 

“’m thinkin’ we had,” said John. 

The whisky was brought, and the gloom 
into which Lewie had fallen began to 
dissipate. 

“My lass is a richt guid ane, John, an’ 
that’s a comfort,” said he. 

“ Your case is my ain again, birkie,” replied 
John, “for the lass that I’m thinkin’ o’ has 
nae peer at a’, at a.” 

So far so good; and John and Lewie 
clinched their mutual confidences with a 
“* Weel, weel,” and an ‘‘ Ay, ay.” 

But ere long Lewie became more explicit, 
and he said, “John, ye ken my lass, 
brawlie.” 

“Sae dae ye mine, Lewie,” replied John. 

Nothing remained now but to name the 
fair one. 

“Tt’s Jess Ewan I’m thinkin’ o’ speerin’,” 
at length drawled Lewie, speaking as if he 
had dragged the words from the depths of 
his rough heavy boots. 

“ What's that ye say!” cried John, start- 
ing to his feet, while his face became pale, 
and the long clay pipe fell from his hand. 
‘“Ye daurna say it, man,” he roared; “na, 
na, it’s jest Jess Ewan that I’m gaun tae 
mairry mysel’.” 

“‘ Ha’e ye speer’t her ?” hissed Lewie from 
between his teeth, now also springing to his 
feet. 

But just at this moment the door of the 
inn parlour opened and a band of thirsty 
Kailites entered. 

The two reapers passed out, but not in 
each other’s company. Fate had played 
into the hands of the green-eyed monster, 
and jealousy would be king of the harvest- 
field to-morrow ! 
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III. 


The days wore on; the rich crops were 
garnered in; the golden autumn vanished ; 
and winter came, at first in a succession of 
clear cold days, and then sending “ drift 
ower a’ his bleak domain.” 

Lewie had now retired to the old mill of 
Kail, for he was the miller’s chief man, and 
had only taken a turn at the harvest because 
the season was the miller’s dull one, and 
Lewie, a man contemplating matrimony, 
though as yet he had “ never told his love,” 
began to think of the necessity of providing 
for his coming household. 

John remained on the farm, but he never 
met Lewie now. A deep gloom had settled 
in his soul, for he thought that Jess was too 
good for him, and he knew that Lewie was 
a dangerous rival, being, as all men said, just 
the lad for a girl’s eye. So, when the snow 
was not on the ground he followed his plough 
in the fields by the banks of the Ingsla, and 
the melancholy roar of the swollen river all 
day long seemed to sing in his ears a song of 
hopeless love and coming sorrow. 

And the wonder of it all was that neither 
Lewie nor John had yet “speer’t” the fair 
Jess Ewan. 

IV. 

Thus, the winter passed ; the storms came 
and went, and the voice of spring was again 
heard in the land. 

On a warm sunny afternoon towards the 
end of April, a great throng of countryfolks 
had assembled in the old farm barn at 
Wester Cauldwell. The big barn-door stood 
wide open, and in the interval between the 
songs of praise (for this was a revival meet- 
ing) that were chanted to the Lord of the 
‘seasons and the bountiful Father in heaven, 
the crisp song of the birds in the green 
plantation at the corner of the farm sounded 
loud and clear. They, too, praised the Lord 
of life and the giver of all good things. 

Donald Roy, the great revival preacher 
from Aberdeen, was the orator of the day. 

The good man had heard the hymn of the 
happy choristers whose chancel was in the 
boughs, and his thoughts had been led to a 
portion of the Sermon on the Mount, where 
God’s providence is asserted over thefeathered 
creation, and down even to the lilies of the 
field, ‘that toil not, neither do they spin.” 

“Behold the fowls of the air,” he read, 
“for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they ?” 


“Brethren, that is our text to-day,” 
said he. 

These were stirring times, when a strong 
wave of religious emotion was at work both 
inside and outside the churches, and when 
sinners, young and old, were turning from 
darkness to light. 

Jess and her two lovers were in the barn 
that afternoon. “It was the turnin’ p’int in 
my life,” she was accustomed to say, ‘‘ and I 
ha’e reason tae think it was sae in theirs 
tee.” 

Donald Roy was a man of some education, 
having been at one time a village school- 
master, and the countryfolk declared that 
“he could haud his ain in a pu’pit wi’ the 
best.” But Donald was of the same stock as 
the men of Kail, and when he warmed to 
his subject in country barns, or “ smiddies,” 
he liked to relapse into plain “Scots hame- 
spun.” 

“* A sparrow canna fa’ tae the grund withoot 
the Father,” he was saying. “ Na, it canna 
dae that. Ye may gang oot poachin’, an’ ye 
may fire awa’, but doon it canna come 
withoot Him. But if He cares for the spar- 
rows disna He care for you an’ me that are 
His ain bairns? Are we not 0’ muckle mair 
warth in His sicht than ony sparrow? Nae 
doot, nae doot o’t at a’. But, my freens, the 
sparrow does fa’ tae the grund ; ay, mony 0’ 
them ; the lily o’ the field, that was brawer 
than the great king in a’ his glory, does fade 
awa’; the fowls o the air that dinna saw 
corn like that in the field outbye, or big in 
barns like this ane here, ha’e the cauld win- 
ter’s snaw tae face and sometimes death 
itsel’; even sae, all flesh is grass, and a’ the 
glory o’ man as the floo’er o’ the grass. At 
morn green, at nicht cut doon an’ wither’d. 
Ae day here, the next gane, ye may say. Ay, 
it’s a riddle, freens ; there’s meat for muckle 
thocht in’t”—{was it not about this time that 
Tennyson had been writing— 

“* There's somewhat in this world amiss 

Shall be unriddled by-and-bye”’ ‘] 
“but it canna stagger faith. Let’s think on 
the greatest thing o’ a’. Is’t no written, 
‘He that spared not His ain Son, but gave 
Him up for us a’, how shall He not wi’ Him 
also freely give us a’ things?’ And disna it 
say in Romans five and eight, ‘But God 
commendeth His love toward us in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us’! 
Ay, He helpit us when we didna think 0’ 
speerin’, and we're aye sure 0’ His help if we 
do speer. But if He helpit us, we maun aye 
tak’ care tae help ane anither. ‘Am I my 
brither’s keeper?’ cried the murderer Cain. 
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But we'll nae say that, for we dinna want tae 
be murderers. Na, we'll stand shoother tae 
shoother. We need our brither’s help in 
life, and we need it in death, and if we are 
tae follow Him we may e’en hae tae gang 
tae the Cross afore we can win the Croon. It 
says in the Buik, “ This is my commandment, 
That ye love one another as I have loved you. 
Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends” Ay, 
freens, it micht e’en come tae that. He laid 
doon His life for us, wha were nae freens at 
a’, but only sinners in His sicht.” 

Jess was wont to tell that she sat beside 
John and Lewie in what the evangelist called 
his “after meetin’.” ‘The same trouble, 
and, it may be, the same joy, was in a’ oor 
he’rts,” she said, “but they ne'er spak a 
word tae me.” 


V. 


Yes, a new and a holier love had entered 
into the hearts of the two men, but the 
human love remained. The crisis of their 
rivalry came in a glorious evening when 
summer was at its height. 

Jess had gone upon an errand to the town 
of Kail, and there by chance she met Lewie 
Young. The miller’s man suddenly took a 
desperate resolution, and then and there in 
the public street he asked Jess to be his 
wife. 

This led to a long conversation, satisfac- 
tory presumably to both parties, for Jess did 
not descend the brae leading down to the 
Ingsla on her homeward way alone. Lewie 
was with her, and if no human eye looked 
upon them, the birds at least that had not 
yet gone to sleep in the Lover’s Wood could 
have seen that his arm was about the lassie’s 
waist. 

They parted at the ivied bridge that led 
across the river, and Jess hurried homewards 
with a light heart and bounding footstep. 
Her way led through the cornyard at the 
farm of the Knowes, and as she turned 
round one of the ricks she suddenly stood 
face to face with John Darling. 

“Tt’s a braw nicht, Jessie,” said he. 

, “ Ay,” said she, trying to pass, like a guilty 
thing. 

«Bide a wee, Jess,” said John. 

“Na, I’m late and in a hurry,” cried she. 

“ Ay, but Jessie, I ha’e that tae say tae 
ye that winna bear delay. Ye see, 1 ha’e 
aye likit ye. Ay, I ha’e loved ye wi’ a’ my 
he’rt, and I would maybe ha’e speer’t ye 
lang syne, had I no kenned that a freend 0’ 
oors was thinkin’ o’ ye tee. But ye see now 
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I’m b’und tae speak out. I ha’e had an offer 
tae gang ower and tak’ chairge o’ the oot- 
lyin’ fairm o’ the Brochan, and tae live in the 
hoose, if only I had a wife to help. Will 
ye be my wife, Jessie dear ?” 

“ Preserve usa’ !” thought Jess to herself. 
“Twa men speerin’ ye in ae nicht. Wha 
iver heard tell o’ ony sic thing afore ?” 

Then she said somewhat sorrowfully, 
“‘Ye’re ower late, John.” 

“Ower late!” cried he. “Oh, dinna say 
that, Jess, my lass. Dinna say it.” 

“Tt’strue eneuch, John,” replied she. “I 
ha’e promis’t mysel’ tae Lewie Young this 
vera night by the Lover’s Wuid.” 

John had been treading for a long time 
upon the edge of an abyss which he knew 
to be full of gloom and disappointment. 
Now, at last, he was plunged into it, and 
for a few moments he remained speechless. 

Jess passed on her way ; but the joy that 
had previously thrilled her heart had now 
altogether vanished. “I kent he loved me 
aince, but I thocht he had forgotten me since 
he became guid and religious,” she was 
thinking. 

John’s declaration of love had certainly 
altered her outlook upon the future. 

Just as she was nearing the farmhouse 
door John overtook her, and laid his hand 
gently on her shoulder. 

“Tell me, Jess,” he whispered, “if I had 
been the first tae speer ye, would ye hae 
had me ?” 

Jess looked round, and John could see 
that tears stood in her eyes. ‘There’s nae: 
guid in answerin’ that noo, John,” replied 
she, as she passed quietly within the door. 

John was a slow man, as we have seen, 
and his intellects, though solid, were not 
very brilliant. He was unable to settle to- 
his own satisfaction what Jess’s tears indi- 
cated, but he went to his bed in bitterness 
of soul, knowing that Jess Ewan was un- 
happy, and feeling that, through his being 
“ower late,” she was lost to him for ever. 


VI. 


“The auld mill o’ Kail’s a’ in a bleeze! 
Get up, man, get up!” sounded in the ears 
of John Darling, who, after three wakeful 
hours, had at length fallen asleep with the 
full sense of desolation in his heart. 

“The auld mill on fire?” cried he, as he 
hurried out of bed, dressed himself, and 
prepared to follow the neighbours. 

Yes, the red flames could be seen down 
in the hollow, while the sky overhead and 
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far around was livid with their reflection. 
The sound of hurrying feet and shouting 
voices could be heard arising from all sides. 
The stolid folks of Kail were now without a 
doubt shaken out of their torpor. 

“Tt’s mair nor half biggit o’ wood, and 
it'll burn like dry tow,” remarked John 
Darling, as they hurried along. 

The old mill o’ Kail stood, as we have 
said, by the banks of the Ingsla. The river 
at this spot ran deep, and just behind the 
mill it swung round into a pool of enormous 
depth—dark, foaming, and yawning—known 
as the Black Pot o’ the Mill. The popular 
belief would have it that there was no bottom 
to this fearsome cauldron, and, indeed, to 
doubt the assertion was to sully the honour 
of Kail, by destroying one of its wonders. 

The mill was now enclosed at the sides 
and in front by a sea of upturned faces. A 
strange silence had fallen upon the crowd. 

“Ts Lewie safe?” said John Darling 
eagerly to a bystander. 

The man shook his head mournfully, and 
pointed towards a portion of the roof which 
was still protected from the flames, and 
where a human figure could be discerned. 

It was Lewie Young standing face to face 
with death. 

Then a wild, delirious thought of fiendish 
triumph darted through John Darling’s mind. 
Lewie must perish ; perish that night in the 
flaming furnace that raged beneath his feet, 
and Jess Ewan might still be wooed and 
won. 

“She'll be mine yet,” he cried aloud in 
unholy glee. 

Lewie’s plight was truly a sore one. He 
had been accustomed to sleep in a room at 
the top of the mill (being the only person in 
the building after sundown), and when he 
had woke up this night the mill was already 
in a blaze, and all chance of exit destroyed. 
So he had taken shelter in a hollow of the 
roof on the windward side. 

Some of the people in the crowd who had 
fetched ladders were endeavouring to succour 
the poor fellow, but their attempts were 
again and again repulsed by the heat of the 
fire and the belching smoke. 

Then all of a sudden the flames leapt forth 
with doubled volume, and it became manifest 
to every onlooker that in a few seconds the 
roof must fall in. 

.“Ye maun jump intae the Black Pot, 
Lewie,” the people shouted; “it’s your last 
and only chance.” 

“Only the deevil or the deep sea,” mut- 
tered John Darling. 


Lewie stood for a moment irresolute, 
Then he bowed his head as if commending 
himself to God. 

Before taking the plunge which would 
decide his fate, he turned again to the crowd 
and called in a loud voice, “Is John Darling 
there ?” 

*“* Ay,” rose from a score of voices. 

“ John,” cried Lewie, “ there’s been some. 
thing atween you an’ me, and we've baith, 
maybe, been in the wrang. But I ken ye're 
the man tae help me at a pinch. Noo, ye're 
a fine swimmer——” 

“ Jump, man, jump,” cried the people. 

“Ye’re a fine swimmer,” continued Lewie, 
“and I ken ye'll want tae try and save me, 
But dinna risk your life, mind, dinna dae’t. 
And if I'm drowned—oh! dae what ye can 
to comfort poor Jess.” 

Then he took the fatal leap. 

John Darling was stung to the heart. The 
devil had got possession of him for a time, 
but One stronger than the devil had now 
conquered. 

John quietly took off his coat, and the 
next second he was breasting the dark water. 
Ropes were thrown, and every effort put 
forth to aid the swimmer in his heroic at- 
tempt at rescue. Alas! it was all fruitless, 
Both the men sank exhausted in the eddies 
of the seething Black Pot. 

Meanwhile the roof of the mill had fallen 
with a great crash, and all was over. 

Next day the bodies were recovered, and 
an end was thus put once and for ever to the 
story that the ugly Black Pot was unfathom- 
able in its depth. The two friends were laid 
together in the same grave in the green 
kirkyard of Kail. 

This was the sorrow that had come upon 
Jess Ewan. 

‘A’ fowk were guid tae me, ower guid,” 
Jess liked to declare. “ Lewie’s freens 
wanted me tae live wi’ them, and sae did 
John’s, but I said ‘Na. I’m a lone woman 
noo, and a lone woman I'll remain a’ my 
days.’ But I beggit that their Bibles might 
be gi’en tae me, jest as a kind o’ keepsake. 
Weel, whiles I read in ane and whiles in the 
ither, and ae day as I was reading in Lewie’s 
I cam’ tae John fifteen, an’ there I saw the 
twalth an’ thirteenth verses with great big 
scores aneath them. And syne I minded on 
the day at Wester Cauldwell and Donald 
Roy’s sermon. Thinks I, ‘I'll hae a leuk at 
John’s!’ I did sae, an’ there, sure eneuch, 
there was a big score tee against the verses. 
An’ then I thocht, ‘ Ay, they died wi’ the true 
love in their he’rts, and that’s the only love 
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that maun bind me tae them for iver.’ But 
Lha’e been a lone woman a’ my days, and I 
ha’e had ower muckle cause for weariness 0’ 
hert. But hivna I plenty tae link me tae 
the ither warl’? Ay, that hae I, and I’m 
jest waitin’ till the day break, and a’ sorrow 
and sighin’ shall flee away.” 


* * * x % 


Next Sunday in the parish church of Kail 
the Reverend Farquhar Ives preached from 
St. John xv., verses 12 and 13: “This is 
my commandment, That ye love one another 
as [have loved you. Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” Never within the memory 
of his hearers had such an effect been pro- 
duced. Talk of heresy. Even the thought 
of it had vanished. When, in order to clinch 
his remarks, he emphasized them by eloquent 
allusions to “a well-known but strange inci- 
dent in the history of our town,” all hearts 
were taken by storm. 

You may judge of the good that was done, 
by listening to the comments of the Elders 


Andrew Mackie and George Gillespie as they 
trudged homewards up the Mid Street. 

* Man, I’m thinkin’ that was the richt 
doctrine for Kail fowk,” said Andrew. “A 
minister that can speak wi’ authority like 
that o’ His great love tae us, and the need 
o’ our lovin’ ane anither as He loved us, is 
like to be a poo’er in the land.” 

** An’ mind what he said aboot the toun, 
tee,” rejoined George. “Ay, he’s jest the 
man for Kail. His he’rt’s real warm tae the 
place and the fowk.” 

From that day the new minister’s influence 
was firmly established. But he never passed 
the ruins of the old mill o’ Kail, now grass- 
grown, or looked down upon the grimy Black 
Pot, which remained black as ever, without 
thinking of the two men who had lain cold 
in its waters half-a-century ago; and from 
the old mill and the river his thoughts wan- 
dered to poor Jess Ewan, who lay upon her 
hard couch patiently waiting for the voice of 
the Heavenly Bridegroom, and the pathos of 
whose story was summed up in the words, 
“T ha’e been a lone woman a’ my life.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST ON CHARACTER. 


Short Sunday Readings for Movember. 
By tae Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Bisnor or Rrron. 


Son PETER. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


mIEN’S lives may be divided 
into two seasons, the 
season of preparation and 
the season of achieve- 
ment. Achievement is 
the fruit of preparation ; 
preparation is the expla- 
nation of achievement. 
It is interesting at times to leave out of 
sight the season of preparation, and to for- 
get a man’s earlier struggles and his failures, 
that we may contemplate him as a success- 
ful influence in the season of achievement. 
Then he is simply a force, and for the 
moment an unexplained force, achieving 
something great and worthy. If we allow 
ourselves this privilege with Simon Peter, 
we may view him in his mature and active 
life as the earliest pioneer of the faith of 
Christ among his countrymen. He is a type 
of the living force which an honest man im- 

















bued with deep convictions can exercise in a 
good cause. His is that ardent temperament 
and that unwavering loyalty of purpose, that 
ready utterance, that native force which fit 
him to become a leader among men. He 
speaks, and his words are aglow with the 
pure fervour of single-minded conviction ; he 
speaks to men, and his tones thrill with that 
persuasive power which betokens the wish to 
win men’s hearts. He acts, and his actions 
exhibit kindness, vigour, and courage. He 
takes up his pen and writes, and his words 
are full of peace and comfort. He shows that 
he can realise the difficulties of men ; he feels 
for their trials ; he points out their privileges 
and opportunities ; he is ambitious for them ; 
he desires their progress, and he never forgets 
the great unseen but everlasting presence of 
Him who is worthiest of love and always near, 
even when hidden from the eyes of men. 
Whether we listen to Simon Peter on the 
day of Pentecost, or hear him speaking to 
the men of the Sanhedrim, or take up his 
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Epistle and read it, we feel that he is a man 
who is loyally, simply, and tenderly doing 
his duty with set purpose of heart and in 
unquestioning dependence upon his Lord. 
There is nothing artificial or insincere ; there 
is nothing conventional; he speaks as he 
feels ; he writes according to the honest con- 
victions of his heart; there is no self-con- 
sciousness in his attitude; there is no dicta- 
torial assumption ; he seeks to win men and 
to encourage them, but he seeks to do so by 
the legitimate and acknowledged means of 
moral influence. He is a man of capacity 
and force, but his powers are under the 
dominion of his moral aspirations, not of his 
personal ambitions ; he is a simple, guileless, 
sincere, tender, true-hearted man, filled with 
an enthusiasm for the cause of his Master 
which inspires his courage and burns for 
utterance by voice or pen. 

We may take him as an example in speech, 
in action, and in teaching. 

In speech he gives us a pattern in his ser- 
mon on the day of Pentecost. In the sermon 
or address St. Peter shows a ready grasp of 
the situation. He turns the objection of the 
mockers into an argument. Exaltation may 
spring from spiritual causes; elevation of 
soul is not always the result of physical in- 
dulgence. The prophets of the past foretold 
of a time in which men would be filled with 
the Spirit. The spirit which animated the 
disciples at that moment was the spirit of 
Christ—of Christ whose death lay at the 
doors of the Jews—for they had slain Him. 
The apostle speaks with honest directness. 
He does not hesitate to speak of the wicked 
hands which wrought his Master’s death. 
But he has an earnest wish to win his hearers. 
He calls them to repentance, and seeks to 
persuade them that the love of God is greater 
than the sin of man. 

In conduct he is the same simple and 
courageous man as he is in speech. When 
he stands before the Sanhedrim he does not 
flinch. He will not change his conduct 
through fear. “We cannot but speak the 
things we have heard and seen.” 

From these we may turn to his Epistle. 
He is simple and devout—earnest, but free 
from arrogance. His Master is dear to him. 
He is the preciousness. (1 Peter ii. 7). He 
is the one “ whom having not seen” yet the 
disciples may love. (1 Peter ii. 8). Well- 
doing is the best answer to ignorant criticism. 
(1 Peter, ii. 15). All are to be honoured 
(ch. ii. 17). All should use their gifts for 
good (ch. iv. 10). Suffering and reproach 
may be blessed things (ch. iv. 14). The 


minister of Christ is not to lord it over 
God’s heritage, but to be an ensample of the 
flock” (ch. v. 3). 

We can feel the disciplined and chastened 
spirit of the man. We feel that he is strong- 
hearted but self-vigilant, tender, and devout. 

This is the picture we get of the apostle. 
He has his hours of weakness, when his weak- 
ness lent an air of insincerity to his conduct 
(Gal. ii.), but on the whole the picture is of 
an earnest, single-minded, tender-hearted, and 
devout man—of a man with strong capacity 
for evoking affection and for winning wide 
influence over his fellows. 

But he has not grown to this without 
education. This is what he has been made 
through the tender and unsleeping discipline 
of love. We turn from the completed pic- 
ture to the season of preparation. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
I.—THE EDUCATION OF SIMON PETER. 


To understand the education we must be- 
gin with some knowledge of the person who 
is to be educated. We must know what 
manner of man Simon Peter was. His 
general character is easy to understand. 
His is not one of those complex and intricate 
characters which startle us with some un- 
expected development. On the contrary, he 
is one of those obvious natures which express 
themselves completely at first. He is intel- 
ligible ; he is never veiled in artificialism; 
he is a man who does not find it difficult to 
be himself. And what is this self? It is 
described in one word by our Lord Himself. 
“Thou art Kephas ”—a stone. There was a 
native strength, energy, and practical effec- 
tiveness about him. This gave him direct- 
ness of purpose and promptness to suggest 
and to do. He was not betrayed by the 
speculative habit which withdraws some men 
from active life; philosophical moods were 
comparatively unknown to his nature. The 
practical instincts of the heart and life held 
an uppermost place in his mind. He was the 
man of action more than theman of thought, 
impetuous, not reflective, quick at decision, 
impatient of hesitation, ardent, eager, enthu- 
siastic. He possesses the straight decisive- 
ness and warmth needful for those who are 
to be leaders of men. 

This character manifests itself in the gospel 
story. His readiness to speak the thing upper- 
most in his mind is constantly displayed. If 
he thinks a suggestion mistaken, even if it be 
from his Master’s lips, he must speak. “We 
have toiled all the night and have taken no 
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thing,” is the language in which he expresses 
his doubt of the success of Christ’s command. 
He has no doubt in the presence of deep and 
significant questions. “ Whom say ye that I 
am?” asks our Lord. Simon Peter has no 
hesitation in his reply —“ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” He is 
as confident as to what ought to befall his 
Master as he is about His mission. No 
cross and humiliation must be His, ‘“‘That be 
far from Thee.” He has no doubt of the life- 
help which the words of Christ can give, 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
words of eternal life.” He is sure about his 
own action and his own expectations: “We 
have left all and have followed Thee, what 
shall we have therefore?” As the crisis 
draws near he is ready for action—“ Lord, 
behold here are two swords,” 

If he is ready to speak, he is also foremost 
to act. He has no doubt that his Master 
will pay the tribute, and on being asked, he 
immediately goes off to obtain it. When he 
sees his Master on the water he is earnestly 
wishful to be at His side, and he is the only 
one who steps out upon the deep. In the 
dark night hour of the betrayal and arrest, 
he is the only one who makes any effort at 
resistance. It is his sword which leaps from 
the scabbard and descends on the head of 
Malchus. In the dim light of morning, when 
for the first time after the denial he sees his 
Master, he is eager to be doing something ; 
he cannot endure to be passive at any time, 
least of all when his heart is torn with 
memories of his baseness and his fall; so he 
leaps into the sea, and bestirs himself in 
dragging the great net to land. 

In all these scenes we gain an insight into 
Simon Peter’s character. We see him eager, 
active, self-confident ; capable of great effort 
and great service, quick and responsive in 
sympathy, forward to do and to speak, 
thoughtless and impatient, but of transparent 
simplicity and sincerity. 

These were some of the features of his 
temperament. What were the influences 
which were at work in the development of 
his character ? What were the surroundings 
of this man ? 

He was a Jew. Around him were scenes 
and influences appealing to the warm blood 
of his race which flowed in his veins with 
a fuller and freer course than in most of 
his fellow-countrymen. To him Jerusalem 
was the loved city of God, the joy of the 
whole earth. The hope of the future for 
Israel and for the world lay in her. The 
caravans which at festival times wound in 
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and out among the hills, or made white si- 
nuous streaks across the green plains, were 
as they converged towards the holy city 
omens of a greatness and a glory which 
would draw the Gentiles to her light and 
Kings to the brightness of her coming day 
of triumph. The laws and customs of his 
people had for him a sacred authority. To 
all he was ready to render an unquestioning 
adhesion. He cannot bear the suggestion that 
his Master would not pay the synagogue or 
temple due. No new principle, no original 
reflections have as yet disquieted his mind 
on these matters. The laws and usages of 
his race and nation are sacred and above 
challenge. 

There were many, no doubt, in Judza who 
shared these convictions of the stability and 
glory of the race; but with the bulk of the 
people the hope of Israel was a conventional 
rather than a devout expectation of the long- 
hoped-for deliverer. There were some, how- 
ever, who cherished faith in what they felt to 
be a divine promise. There were those who 
looked for redemption in Israel. The old 
things seemed to them to have grown old. 
The faith and piety about them appeared 
hollow and unreal ; the nation had reached 
that epoch in which help and strength could 
come from heaven alone. It seemed to 
them that the period in which they lived 
was like a season of prolonged drought ; the 
springs of activity and hope were running 
low ; men looked in vain for the signs of 
deliverance ; the devout turned their eyes to 
heaven ; for God would not fail ; they looked 
up to the hills from whence surely would 
come their help. Among these were people 
like Zechariah and Elizabeth, Anna and 
Simeon ; they were the waiting ones. . And 
Simon Peter belonged to this class of devout 
and hopeful souls. The language in which 
Andrew tells of his meeting with our Lord 
seems to suggest this ; he speaks as though 
the expectation of the messenger and Messiah 
of God had been a living expectation with 
his brother and himself: “ We have found 
the Messiah, the anointed,” he says ; and his 
words sound like the joyful realisation of a 
constant and recognised hope. The thing 
for which they had been yearning seemed to 
be near accomplishment. The noble discon- 
tent and patient trust which had been theirs 
so long was on the point of meeting its 
reward. Their hearts, dissatisfied with things 
as they were, had been crying out for one 
who would come to earth with heaven’s 
reconciling power. They had looked for the 
Christ ; and this expectation must have exer- 
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cised influence over Simon Peter’s disposition. 
It is not for nothing that men are called 
upon to hope and wait patiently for the 
Lord. Their spirits are thus trained to 
endurance and confidence ; reliance on the 
wisdom and faithfulness of God grows into 
a devout and settled habit of mind in those 
who welcome and endure the discipline of 
God. Such a discipline of waiting was given 
to Simon Peter. 

But encouragements also were given to the 
waiting ones. There were lights which shone 
on the darkness of those who were wait- 
ing for the coming of Christ. Chiefly there 
was that bright and shining light which shone 
from the Baptist. His coming was like a 
lamp that burneth ; the strong rays fell on 
the darkness of men’s lives and put them to 
shame; his rebukes shook the hearts of 
many. But the same words which roused 
shame and repentance brought hope and 
comfort. He was a light of comfort to those 
who looked for the Christ. He kept alive 
their hope with his confident message. 
“There cometh one after me.” Thus in 
Simon Peter’s life, before the influence of 
our Lord’s personal guidance and educa- 
tion commenced, influences were at work. 
National prejudices and hopes,: devout ex- 
pectations, and the stimulating energy of the 
Baptist’s teaching, had met him and left their 
mark upon his character. 

We can, though with hesitation, partly 
estimate the result of these influences. The 
hopes which an ardent nature like Simon 
Peter’s cherished would be strengthened ; 
the form of those hopes would take shape 
under the guidance of popular expectation ; 
the dream of the material splendours which 
would accompany the Messiah’s coming 
would take clearer form and would grow in 
vividness ; at the same time the hopes of a 
man, who had allowed devout feelings to 
have place in his hopes and dreams, and who 
had felt the strong ethical elements of John 
the Baptist’s teaching, would not be wholly 
given up to the non-moral materialism which 
was the chief element in the visions of many 
in Israel. The kingdom on which Simon 
Peter set his hopes would be a material 
kingdom, but it would be one in which right 
and truth were the conditions; the genuine 
spiritual earnestness of his nature would 
save him from the grosser and more worldly 
conceptions of the Messiah’s kingdom which 
prevailed in some quarters. But at the 
same time, the beautiful and purely spiritual 
kingdom of Christ was as yet far away from 
Simon Peter’s thoughts. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
11.—CHRIST’S TEACHING OF SIMON PETER. 


WE have tried to form some idea of the 
raw material with which our Lord had to 
deal when He commenced the training of 
Simon Peter. We have seen that he was a 
man by natural disposition eager, prompt, 
practical, impatient of doubt or delay, quick 
to speak and quick to act, with a ready sen- 
sitiveness to the influences of the moment ; 
yet with certain clear notions and strong 
convictions. He was ardently Jewish, and 
intense in his national prejudices. He 
brought to Christ a strong, capable nature, 
ardent, self-confident, and uninstructed. 
What did our Lord do for him? Our Lord 
gave him the education of instruction, disci- 
pline, experience, and example. 

There was a gradual and enlarging instrue- 
tion. This instruction was the self-unfolding 
of the divine Lord to His servant. From 
stage to stage there was unfolded to him the 
greatness and glory of the Master. 

It is as the Messiah that Simon Peter first 
sees our Lord. Christ was more than Mes- 
siah, and certainly much more than the 
limited, worldly Messiah conceived of by the 
men of His day; but though He was more, 
yet it is as the Messiah that He is first made 
known to Simon Peter. The Messianic 
notion was uppermost in the people’s mind ; 
this was the conception of His work which 
they would most readilyapprehend. The most 
familiar form was the best for the first reve- 
lation. The larger and more unfamiliar as- 
pects might be reached later ; but the simplest 
thoughts must come first. But it was not long 
before an enlarged view was to be revealed to 
the disciples. The Messiah was to be King of 
Israel, ruling on the throne of David ; but the 
conception formed respecting the character 
of his sovereignty was necessarily limited ; 
however vast might be the empire which 
the Messiah would rule, it was to be an 
empire in which the sovereignty was to 
be like the sovereignty of other monarchs 
—like that of Solomon, or the devout kings 
of the past. But there is a kingdom of 
moral ascendency which is greater than any 
earthly kingdom. This was to be revealed 
to Simon Peter; and so by the lake-side, 
after the long and dispiriting night of failure, 
our Lord sends a message to Peter’s heart. 
The practical experience of the fisherman is 
found to be at fault ; the net brought up 
abundance of fish. Simon Peter feels himself 
in the presence of one whose authority is 
irresistible, because it is moral. ‘“ Depart 
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SIMON PETER. 


from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord !” is 
his cry; and it is at this moment that our 
Lord discloses something of the moral mis- 
sion upon which His disciples are to be sent. 
“Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt 
catch men.” To the disciples at that time 
our Lord became the Lord of the harvest. 
Duty was in the servant’s hand; results 
were in the hands of his Lord. Strange 
duties might be assigned to the servant ; the 
disciple was to let down other nets in other 
seas ; but however unpromising the prospect, 
the duty was laid upon him by one who was 
Lord of the fruits of every toil. When at 
His word they let down the net they enclosed 
a great multitude of fishes. In this incident 
Christ unfolds Himself to His disciples as 
Lord of their lives and of their lives’ mission. 
He shows that their mission will be among 
men whom they are to seek to win. He 
gives them the glimpse of a kingdom which 
is moral rather than material. He shows 
Himself as Lord of their lives. 

There was a further revelation. The 
disciples are on the sea; the time is night ; 
and the night is full of storm. They vainly 
ply the labouring oar. They make no pro- 
gress. ‘The wind is contrary. There in the 
darkness they descry the shadowy outline of 
a form moving on the waters. They are 
afraid. Some strange spirit walks the deep. 
It is an omen of ill. But when their cry of 
terror is raised, the answering voice assures 
them that all is well. “ Itis I ; be not afraid.” 
It is their Lord revealing Himself to them as 
Lord of the seas, and as the ever-present 
help in trouble. Simon Peter shows his 
courageous and affectionate disposition. 
Where his Master is, there he would fain be 
also. “If it be Thou, bid me to come unto 
Thee upon the water.” But his faith is not 
equal to his ardour. The hissing waves 
made him afraid, and he began to sink. The 
outstretched hand of his Lord saved him. 
Christ afterwards said to His disciples, 
“Without Me ye can do nothing.’ But this 
incident on the sea had taught the same 
lesson. Till He came they had made but 
little progress. When He entered the ship 
they easily reached the farther shore. When 
Simon Peter thought of the difficulties and 
shrank from the uplifted and angry waters, 
he began to sink. When his hand grasped 
his Lord’s hand he was safe. Christ thus 
reveals Himself as all in all to His servants. 
He approves the motive of Simon Peter, but 
He lets him feel that alone He is weak. 
There is a warning against self-confidence, 
even at the moment when Christ is showing 
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His disciples that He is with them always. 
He teaches the disciple his weakness, and 
He reveais Himself as Lord of power. 

There was a yet higher revelation. On the 
Mount of Transfiguration the divine voice is 
heard, and the splendour of Christ’s inner 
glory was seen. It is the revelation of the 
divine, true glory ; and that glory was not a 
glory of earthly character. Earthly glory 
meant to the disciples conquest and victory, 
in which their foes were vanquished, while 
they were exalted to honour. Heavenly glory 
meant the glory of a love which gave and 
suffered. When, therefore, the disciples had 
seen His glory on the mountain-top, Jesus 
began to speak to them of that humiliation 
and death in which the glory and victory of 
love were to be accomplished. But here 
they could not follow Him. Simon Peter 
even went so far as to chide his master for 
imagining such things. The divergence of 
spirit and principle between the Master and 
His disciples was seen. But the revelation 
had been made, and though they could not 
understand it then, they had been given a 
glimpse into the excellent glory; and they 
had been prepared for that manifestation of 
the sacrificing love of Christ which was to 
follow. 

Thus in these three incidents Christ re- 
vealed Himself to Simon Peter as Lord of 
Life, and Lord of Power, and Lord of Love. 

Christ educated His servant. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 


THERE was another factor which was 
needful in Simon Peter’s training. It was 
that factor which holds a place in the educa- 
tion of most. Mere knowledge does not edu- 
cate. Even the kindest and wisest teachers 
cannot do all. The best pupil is handed over 
sooner or later to the education of experience. 
Few indeed learn otherwise ; and even Jesus 
Christ must leave time and facts to teach 
Peter what Peter would not learn from Him. 
Peter was one who pre-eminently needed, 
nay, we might almost say courted, the edu- 
cation of experience. His self-confidence 
could not be checked or banished by example 
or remonstrance. The scourge of bitter 
failure was needed to drive it out. 

It is not well that we should exaggerate 
the baseness of Simon Peter’s fall. He was 
guilty, but there were what might be 
called extenuating circumstances. 

There was the painfulness of disenchant- 
ment. He and the rest obstinately clung to 
their first notions. Christ was Messiah ; He 
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was going to be King. It is true that the 
apostle received ideas and teaching which 
contradicted these material conceptions ; but 
it is a fact that we can all hold at one and 
the same time the most contradictory ideas. 
It takes time to assimilate new thoughts and 
to discard the old incongruous ideas. It was 
so with Simon Peter. He had not got rid of 
his temporal notions, even when he had 
partly embraced the spiritual teaching of 
Christ. And so when his Master was taken, 
he saw what looked like a complete collapse 
of His power. The wonderful works which 
had been wrought by the lake-side and 
among the cities of the north, are not 
repeated by his Master at that supreme 
hour. The disciple sees his Master led away, 
bound and unresisting. 

And this apparent collapse of his Lord’s 
power comes at an hour when he is not fitted 
to bear it. His physical and mental powers 
have been exposed to long and anxious strain. 
There had been the excitement of the pre- 
vious evening. He had been present at that 
wonderful last supper. He had heard Christ’s 
strange and ominous words. Sorrow had 
filled his heart. The exciting evening had 
been followed by the night vigil, when he 
had tried to watch and had vainly fought 
with a sleep which nervous strain had made 
well-nigh irresistible. All this had been 
followed by the startling and fatal invasion 
of their quiet sanctuary. Upon the stillness of 
the garden, when he was hardly yet awake, 
there had come the clamour of the band of 
men and officers. The flashing of the lamps 
surprised his weary eyes. Then had come 
the wild and reckless effort with the sword ; 
and before he could realise what had hap- 
pened, his Master was gone, and all the 
dreams of his life had vanished. 

Crushed in spirit and weary in frame, he 
followed to the high priest’s house. In 
that unfamiliar place, he soon was made to 
feel what an insignificant and inferior per- 
sonage he was. His provincial accent was 
ridiculed ; he was badgered with questions, 
and dragged into an unwelcome prominence. 
And at last the tired and bewildered and 
terrified spirit gave way, and Peter denied 
his Lord. 

But all these circumstances will not get 
rid of the guilt. The baseness of the denial 
is clear enough. Simon Peter quickly 
realised it. One look from his Lord revealed 
to him hisshame. When he thought thereon, 
he wept ; for then he saw the patience and 
tenderness of Christ’s teaching, and his own 
self-opinionatedness. He could then realise 


how explicit had been Christ’s warnings, and 
how blind his own self-confidence had made 
him. Then the baseness, which had led him 
to desert a cause, to forsake a friend, and 
to deny his Lord, was seen in its true 
light. He wept. We can understand the 
agony which was his during the dark days 
and hours of Christ’s entombment. That 
time was like a death-time to Simon Peter ; 
but it was to be followed by a time of new 
life. No man more truly died and rose again 
with Christ than did Simon Peter. Those 
lonely hours were the death of his old, self- 
confident spirit. The Resurrection morning 
brought fresh life to the crushed, sin-stained, 
and sorrowing heart of the fallen disciple. 
Peter is indeed the same active, eager man as 
before. Characteristically he is not content 
with casting a reverent glance into the empty 
sepulchre ; he goes in and examines every- 
thing. At the sea-shore, when Christ appears, 
he cannot rest. Perhaps the nervous dread of 
meeting his Lord compels him to be doing 
something ; but it is a touch of his old energy 
which makes him leap into the water and 
strive todragthenettoland. He isthe same 
man. Butthere is adifference. The old self- 
vaunting, self-assertive habit has gone. He 
has learned a wholesome self-distrust. He 
will not deny his love to his Lord, but he 
throws himself upon his Lord. “Lord! 
Thou knowest all things. Thou knowest 
that I love thee.” 

Thus Simon Peter is restored; but it is 
the tender love of Christ which restores him. 
Experience has taught him a bitter lesson. 
He has been compelled to face his own weak- 
ness in the discovery of the baseness to 
which it hadled him. But experience, while 
it could teach him his weakness, could not 
revive his heart or restore him to life’s work. 
He has learned not to rely upon himself; 
experience could teach him so far; but, 
even so, he might have fallen into doubtful, 
hesitating ways, and as the result he might 
have become a weak and vacillating man. 
But behind the teaching of experience stood 
Christ. His eye of love was on His disciple. 
His tenderness did not fail. He gave the help- 
ing hand which lifted Peter out of the deep 
into which he was sinking. He forgave. He 
cheered him with that forgiveness which 
sent him out into the world a softened and 
humbled man. He inspired him with that 
love which made him a courageous, ardent 
disciple, capable of great devotion. He filled 
him with living and patient tenderness that 
he might be a helper of the weak, and a 
friend of the fallen. 
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TO RIGHT THE WRONG.* 


By EDNA LYALL, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“ 


My good right hand forgets 
Its cunning now, 

To march the weary march 
I know not how. 


I am not eager, bold, 

Nor strong -all that is past : 
I am ready not to do 

At last, at last 


My half-day’s work is done, 
And this is all my part: 
I give my patient God 
A patient heart.’’—Anon. 
OSCELYN had not walked many paces 
from Dr. Mayerne’s house when he re- 
collected that at least there was one piece of 
work for him to do. 

“T will take a boat at the Temple stairs,” 
he said to his servant, “and will see if my 
brother’s release can be effected.” 

“The air will be cold, sir, on the river,” 
urged Morrison. “Were it not better to 


send the order of release by a trusty mes- 
senger ?” 

But Joscelyn was determined to see Jervis 
himself, and into his ever sanguine heart there 
crept a hope that now at last their differences 
might be made up. Hailing one of the water- 
men, he stepped into a boat, and gave orders 
to be rowed with all speed to the Neptune. 
The wintry wind blew coldly, but the sun 
was shining, and the rime-laden trees in the 
gardens leading down to the river sparkled in 
its beams; the spire of old St. Paul’s stood out 
against the pale blue sky, and the gloomy 
Tower rising from the riverside took Josce- 
lyn’s thoughts away to the memory of Sir 
John Eliot’s sufferings. He remembered how 
Colonel Hampden had told him of the King’s 
persistent injustice and cruelty towards his 
friend, and how, when at length his health 
succumbed to the hardships of his prison life, 
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the tyrant’s enmity had been carried on even 
after death, and with incredible meanness his 
son’s request to take the body of his father 
to Port Eliot for burial had been refused. 
Somewhere within that gloomy pile the ashes 
of the great patriot yet remained, and Josce- 
lyn was still musing on the part Eliot had 
played in the great struggle for freedom, 
when he became aware of an unusual con- 
course of people flocking along in the direc- 
tion of the Tower. It suddenly flashed into 
his mind that this was the very day appointed 
for the execution of Laud on Tewer Hill. 

‘See, sir,” exclaimed Morrison, “ the folk 
go to see the archbishop beheaded.” 

Shall I not row you there in time for the 
show, sir?” suggested the waterman. 

Joscelyn shook his head with a gesture of 
distaste. 

“T wish you would go, sir,” pleaded Mor- 
rison. “Fain would I see the end of him 
that has cropped and branded and pilloried 
and ruined many hundreds of the Lord’s 
people. Why, sir, you yourself owe him a 
grudge, for had not the Church truckled to 
the King and aided and abetted his tyranny 
Shere would never have been a call on you to 
fight for liberty, and you would not have 
been left a shattered wreck now.” 

“The axe is too good for ’un,” growled 
the boatman. ‘They are more merciful to 
him than e’er he was to others. Have ye 
forgot, sir, how he pulled off his cap and 
thanked God for the sentence on Dr. Leigh- 
ton that he himself had procured, to a tor- 
ture worse than death? Have ye forgot how 
at Lambeth to get evidence from B 

“Be silent,” said Joscelyn. ‘“ He is to die, 
and hath doubtless repented. I would that 
they had left him to die in his own bed, for 
he is old, and methinks past harming the 
nation any more. There be others more 
guilty who go untouched.” 

His tone silenced the men, and for some 
time nothing was heard save the monotonous 
plash of the oars and the dull roar of the 
voices in the distance. A profound depres- 
sion fell upon Joscelyn; he could not think 
the death of the archbishop a necessity, and 
more and more it seemed to him that the 
Presbyterians were following in Laud’s own 
mistaken steps, and forcing upon a reluctant 
people a uniformity which meant bondage. 
When would the day of toleration for which 
Hampden had hoped and Brooke had argued 
dawn on the troubled land? When would 
men learn that the highest unity is incom- 
patible with forced uniformity ? 

His spirits were not raised by the visit to 





the Neptune, where a glimpse into the stifling 
hold in which the unfortunate prisoners lay 
was enough in his weakened state to make 
him stagger and clutch at Morrison for 
support. The gaoler having received the 
order of release went to summon Jervis, and 
in a few minutes the two brothers confronted 
each other; the elder with disordered dress 
and traces of the sufferings he had gone 
through during his brief imprisonment, the 
younger white to the lips, looking as though 
he had already lived through years of pain, 
For a minute Jervis was tod much taken 
aback at the havoc wrought in him to do 
anything than stare. 

“Confound it all!” he cried, with a blank 
look at. the empty sleeve of his brother's 
doublet, “what have you done with your 
arm ?” 

“Left it at Newbury,” replied Joscelyn, 
the ghost of a smile flitting over his face. 

“For once, then, rebellion has not paid,” 
said Jervis, with a chuckle of satisfaction. 
“The jade fortune hath meted out justice at 
last. Here, good friends!” he said, beckon- 
ing to three miserable-looking captives whe 
were taking their allotted time of exercise 
on deck, “let me present you with a fine 
example of the reward of virtue and the 
punishment of vice. Behold the loyal sub- 
ject!” he laughingly threw back his head 
and tossed up his strong arms—“ behold 
the traitor !”—he pointed tauntingly to the 
figure leaning against the taffrail. 

The prisoners, embittered by suffering, 
burst into a roar of scornful laughter. 

The hot blood surged up in Joscelyn’s 
face, his eyes flashed, but in the midst of his 
anger he remembered the stifling hold in 
which these unfortunate Royalists had lain. 

“Sirs,” he said, with admirable temper, 
“T am glad to furnish mirth for you in this 
dismal prison, from which I heartily wish I 
had orders to release you as well as my 
brother.” 

“What! ’tis your brother, eh, Jervis ?” 
said one of those who had laughed loudest. 
“ And he hath come to release you? Then 
‘twas a scurvy trick you played us, and 
whatever his politics I say your brother is a 
gentleman, and I ask his pardon for our dis- 
courtesy.” 

“Well, well,” said Jervis, with an im- 
patient shrug of the shoulders, “ out of his 
disloyalty I suck no small advantage. So 
farewell, gentlemen, and may Heaven favour 
you all with a rebel kinsman to deliver you.” 

He disappeared over the side of the Nep- 
tune and took his place in the stern of the 
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little boat, but the sight of Joscelyn’s slow 
descent, and the pain it evidently involved, 
touched him. He could well understand 
what it must cost a man of his brother's 
temperament to be helped down into the 
stern by a servant and a waterman, and no 
more taunts escaped him. He volunteered 
an account of his father and of Dick, of the 
winter they had passed at Bristol, and how 
he hoped shortly to obtain an exchange into 
Prince Rupert’s troop, Will Denham taking 
his place in Hopton’s army. 

This led the talk round to Arthur Denham 
and to the doings at Shortell; and by the 
time the two brothers had landed and made 
their way to Henry Barrington’s chambers 
in the Temple, the scene on board the Nep- 
tune was forgotien, and they parted in kind- 
ness. Jervis was Jervis still. But he was 
not ungrateful for his release, nor could he 
avoid feeling a certain sort of respect for the 
man whom he had termed:a traitor. 

“ Brendon was right just now,” he reflected 
as he made his way up Drury Lane to the 
house of a Royalist friend. ‘“Joscelyn will 
always remain a gentleman and a Heyworth. 
’Tis my belief that had he not met with that 
arch-rebel Hampden he would have stood by 
the King as loyally as he stands by his own 
family.” 

Joscelyn returned to Katterham the next 
day, and for some weeks managed to endure 
life with a good courage. But after a time, 
when Rosamond had become thoroughly 
established at the Court House and had to 
spend most of the day over her studies ; 
when Clemency could no longer devote her- 
self exclusively to him, but was forced to 
spend much time in the guidance of her 
great household and in the care of her child, 
his spirits began to flag. It was in vain that 
they procured books for him—he seemed 
lacking in all inclination to open them. 
The weather was severe and kept him almost 
entirely confined to the house, and the dull 
weight of his crippled existence seemed to 
paralyse all his energies. Day by day the cloud 
of black depression hemmed him in more 
closely, though sometimes he would struggle 
against it, pace to and fro in the library in a 
dreary duty-walk, or take up the copy of 
Milton’s Areopagitica which had been sent to 
him from London and try to grapple with 
sentences that stirred no answering thrill in 
his heavy heart. 

Clemency, young and inexperienced, failed 
to understand his state. She could not enter 
into the misery he was undergoing at the 
thought that he could no longer work for 
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the country, because she was absorbed in 
the rapturous relief of finding that his ill- 
ness was not mortal, and that there was 
every chance of his living to old age. Surely 
he had now done enough for England? 
Surely he might enjoy, as she enjoyed, the 
quiet uninterrupted bliss of home life ? 

It happened at this time that she was alco 
anxious about little Tom, who was sadly frail 
and delicate. She kept her fears from 
Joscelyn, unwilling to add to his trouble, 
and having once noticed that the child’s fret- 
ting irritated him, she made Charlotte keep 
the little fellow almost entirely in the 
nursery, running up to him herself at every 
available minute, and not at all realising 
that her frequent absences seemed long to 
Joscelyn, or that when she was with him her 
heart was all the time with her sick child. 

Her change was, however, very apparent 
to him, and he brooded over it as only a 
convalescent can brood, until the thing had 
grown out of all proportion, and he had almost 
persuaded himself that Clemency ao longer 
cared for him, and wished him away. A 
gloom settled over the whole household ; it 
seemed as if his own depression affected 
everyone else; the very children scarcely 
spoke when they were in the same room 
with him, while Rosamond was again driven 
to confiding her sorrows to Cymro, and went 
about with as wistful a face as ever she had 
borne during her scolded life at Shortell. No 
one scolded her now, but she had a miserable 
perplexed feeling that something beyond her 
understanding was passing in the household, 
and she had often felt nearer to Joscelyn 
during his absence with Waller’s army than 
she did now, though actually under the same 
roof, 

By the time little Tom had practically 
recovered, Clemency awoke to the perception 
that her husband was beyond her help ; they 
had drifted apart, and do what she would 
she could not regain the sense of perfect 
companionship which had made the first days 
of his illness bright. It was sometimes with 
a sense of unspeakable terror that she realised 
how little they really knew of each other. 
After all, what were the brief weeks of ac- 
quaintance before their betrothal but a sur- 
face knowledge? What was the interrupted 
intercourse during the war but a brief joy 
snatched out of the universal trouble and 
confusion ? Clearly, now that he was entirely 
cut off from the outer world he had learnt 
the fatal error he had made, had realised 
that the wife to whom he was tied could in 
no way suffice him. So argued poor Cle- 











































mency, and unconsciously her manner grew 
more grave and repressed. Always inclined 
by nature to see the sad aspect of life, and 
to depend on others for fostering her cheer- 
fulness, she became each day less able to cope 
with the atmosphere of depression which 
pervaded the house. Moreover, she had 
never really recovered from the shock that 
Original Sin’s treachery had given her, and 
though no one ever spoke of that past epi- 
sode, and though it seemed to her more like 
a bad dream than a bit of actual life, it had 
left her nerves shattered and her power of 
calm judgment impaired. To breathe a word 
of her trouble to Mrs. Ursula would have 
been treason to her husband, and she went 
about always with the sad consciousness 
that her grandfather, the one being who 
might have put matters straight, had passed 
away into the other world, leaving her to 
struggle on as best she might—the incapable 
head of a dreary house. 

At last, one bleak spring day, matters 
reached a crisis. For the last twenty-four 
hours Joscelyn had scarcely spoken a word to 
anyone, and the dark, clouded look of his brow 
and eyes told that the demon of depression 
had him prisoner body and soul. Some- 
thing she must do to combat this wretched 
malady. 

“Here is a newspaper, just brought by 
Mr. George Evelyn’s man,” she said, enter- 
ing the study timidly. ‘ May be we shall 
hear more of the late mutiny at Farnham.” 

There was no reply. 

“Oh, Joscelyn ! there is good news,” she 
cried, glancing down the printed sheet, and 
beginning to read it aloud, as she had so often 
done in her grandfather’s time. ‘Sir William 
Waller came undiscovered to the Devizes 
till he faced the town, who sent out a party 
of horse and dragoons to skirmish with him, 
whom Waller’s men beat back and pursued 
into the town, taking of them 190 horse, 60 
foot, and 400 arms.” 

A gleam of eager interest flashed over 
Joscelyn’s face, only to be succeeded by a 
more profound depression. His whole being 
rebelled against the useless life to which he 
was condemned; every pulse within him 
throbbed with strong desire to be back once 
more with his men, leading them again to 
victory. 

Clemency at last divined what was pass- 
ing in his mind, and in her great longing to 
comfort him she forgot the diffidence that of 
late had made her manner restrained to the 
verge of coldness. 

“Dear heart,” she said, bending over him 
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with a caress that a week ago he would have 
welcomed, “’twas foolish of me to read that 
to you, and yet methought the news of the 
victory would have given you pleasure.” 

All the wild rebellion against his lot 
seemed to express itself in the impatient 
vehemence with which he freed hensell fooal 
her embrace. With a gesture which from 
Joscelyn was equivalent to a blow from 
another man, he sprang to his feet. “All I 
ask,” he cried, “is that you will leave me 
alone.” The sound of his own voice in its 
wrathful intensity horrified him, and brought 
him back to his senses. If Clemency had 
shed a single tear he would have been at her 
feet in an instant. But the rebuff seemed 
to have turned her into stone ; for a minute 
she stood motionless; then, without one 
word, she took his request literally and 
quitted the room. 

Joscelyn paced to and fro in great trouble 
of mind. Not only was his life for ever 
crippled, but it seemed that his character 
was also fast degenerating. Where was the 
buoyant strength that had carried him 
through the hardships and perils and temp- 
tations of his soldier's life? Where was the 
hope that had been his staff? Where the 
cheerfulness that Waller had been wont to 
praise ? Had all been swept away with his 
health ? Was he merely the toy of circum- 
stance, to be robbed of his courage and man- 
hood by a musket ball or the thrust of a 
pike? By the bitter frost or the damp of a 
campaign ? 

His eye fell on the old motto carved on 
the chimney piece :— 


* Let come what will come, 
God’s will is well come.” 


Often during these dark days he had 
fiercely rebelled against the assertion. But 
now in the misery of his regret at having 
grievously pained Clemency, in the depths 
of his despair at the discovery of his own irri- 
table impatience, he perceived that his failure 
had come from a mistaken notion that for an 
active life only need the will be consecrated 
to God. The days of his service were after 
all not ended—there was work before him— 
perchance the hardest work he had ever been 
set to. For how could a man bring to mere 
endurance which seemed barren of all results 
the glad-hearted courage that had made 
active service a keen delight ? What profit 
would his years of suffering bring to the 
country? How could pain and loss and 
inactivity be the welcome will of God! 
Before that great problem which has per- 
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lexed all men he stood for a while baffled. 

Reicently, however, there flashed back into 
his memory a vision of the wooded valleys 
of Buckinghamshire, and away in the dis- 
tance sharply outlined on the green hillside, 
the Whiteleaf Cross, and the rainbow above 
it as he had seen it on the day of Hampden’s 
funeral. 

If ‘the Captain of our salvation,” in doing 
the will of God, had been brought through a 
life of suffering to a death of shame and 
apparent failure, were the rank and file to 
have no part in the same? On the other 
hand, if they shared in the pain surely they 
also shared in the glory. And what was 
glory but the power to bring help ? 

He suddenly grasped a truth which he had 
never before even approached. He saw that 
to be “in Christ” meant not only to be 
redeemed, but also, in some sort, to be a 
redeemer. It was no mere metaphor of the 
head and the members, but a living fact ; 
and he—crippled, shattered, doomed to 
physical inactivity—had yet the power to 
serve the country in ways unknown by the 
resolute consecration of his will. 

The meaning of all the suffering he had 
seen, whether in its ghastliest forms on the 
battlefield, or in the room at Thame, or at 
the death of such a victim as John Drake, of 
Lincoln, seemed now clear to him. It was 
the purchase money of reform, of progress, 
of redemption from the slavery of sin to the 
freedom of love. When apparently profit- 
less, it was—if not self-sought—the most 
honourable because the most difficult service 
of all. 

Clemency, meanwhile, shut into her little 
dressing-room, had utterly broken down ; all 
her calm dignity had vanished, and she cried 
like a heart-broken child, partly from the 
sheer pain of the rebuff, partly from the 
growing sense of her own mistakes and short- 
comings. Her over-anxiety about her babe 
had blinded her to Joscelyn’s needs, and in 
her self-reproach she was ready to think that 
any other woman would have had the sense 
to avoid so great a blunder, and that had he 
but chosen some other wife all might have 
been well with him. 

While she was still weeping, very bitterly, 
she heard a knock, and the soft opening of 
her door, and fancying that it must be 
Monnie coming in her usual fashion to bear 
her company, made a hurried excuse, and 
without raising her head bade the child go. 

‘My dearest heart,” said Joscelyn, stoop- 
ing to kiss her hand, “forgive me.” 

She looked up in astonishment. Not a 
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word would come to her lips, but she 
wreathed her arms about his neck, her sobs 
gradually ceasing as she clung to him. 

“‘ What a brute I must be to have mistaken 
you,” said Joscelyn. ‘Is it my wretched ill- 
temper that still makes you weep?” 

“ Not that now,” said Clemency, “’tis over 
and gone. But I cannot forgive myself. I 
fretted and fussed because Tom was ailing ; 
and I left you lonely. And then when I 
wanted to help you ‘twas of no use, and I 
began to think, just now, it must all have 
been a mistake, and that you might have 
been happier if—if—” 

“Tf what ?” asked Joscelyn. 

“If you had married someone else,” said 
Clemency, sadly. 

“‘ But how could that be when you are the 
only one in all this world that I love ?” 

“ But she might have had more sense than 
I have shown these last few weeks,” said 
Clemency, despondently. “I mean that fair 
Mrs. Anne Barrington, of whom you told me 
- ago.” 

e burst out laughing, and the sound of 
that clear ringing laugh which she had not 
heard since they were together at Farnham, 
in the old garden of the Bush Inn, dispelled 
the last remnants of Clemency’s sorrow. 

“ My beloved,” said Joscelyn, holding her 
more closely as a vision rose before him of a 
girlish figure standing in an oriel window, 
keenly conscious of the beauty of her own 
face and dress and dainty pink shoes, while 
she protested that his sad talk spoilt her 
pleasure—“ pretty Mrs. Anne married a 
wealthy parson, who it is to be hoped will 
help her to climb the steep and thorny way ; 
certain am I of this, that she could only have 
enticed me along ‘the primrose path of dal- 
liance.’ So let us take heart, dearest, and 
begin anew and climb hand-in-hand.” 

“Hark,” said Clemency, starting back, 
“what can that strange shouting and hooting 
mean ¢” 

Joscelyn threw open the casement and a 
babel of voiees reached them, but the church 
and the surrounding trees barred all further 
view. 

Just then Hester’s voice was heard beneath 
the window. “ Had my grandfather been alive 
*twould not have chanced,” she said indig- 
nantly. 

“ But Joscelyn is now a magistrate,” said 
Rosamond. “ He could hinder them.” 

“What is amiss?” asked Joscelyn, to the 
great astonishment of the two girls, thrusting 
out his head from the upper window. 

“Oh, Joscelyn, ’tis a wizard they brought 








to the pond to duck, and ’twas frozen hard 
and now they vow they'll hang him.” 

“We'll put a stop to that,” said Joscelyn, 
his eyes dilating as they were wont to do in 
excitement. ‘Come, Clemency, the people 
know you better than they know me—let us 
go together.” 

Clemency knew better than to protest that 
the afternoon was too cold for him, she only 
threw his cloak about him and hurried forth 
into the bitter air without, following the two 
girls through the grounds to the gatehouse 
and across the road to a bit of open country, 
where to her infinite horror she caught sight 
of the War Coppice wizard, a familiar and 
greatly detested character, who for some six 
months had haunted the neighbourhood, al- 
ready hanging from the boughs of an aged 
oak-tree. Around him, shouting and jeering, 
stood some thirty or forty villagers in a state 
of frenzied animosity. Joscelyn strode into 
the midst of them. 

“Cut the man down,” he shouted, as though 
he had been commanding a troop. 

The villagers, startled and a little awed, 
‘became perfectly silent, but no one volun- 
‘teered to save the wizard, whose agonised 
struggles and convulsions were piteous to 
behold. No time was to be lost, and Joscelyn, 
seizing the quivering legs of the victim in his 
arm raised the poor wretch as high as he 
could reach, relieving the strain of the rope 
round his throat. 

“Out with your bill-hook, Diggory Brown,” 
he cried, catching sight of the village con- 
stable. 

The man reluctantly obeyed, awkwardly 
drawing forth his hook, while he kept his 
first and fourth fingers studiously pointed 
towards the wizard, like a two-pronged fork, 
‘to avert the evil eye. 

“ Sir,” he protested, “I dursen’t touch ’un, 
the’ll do me a mischief ; he’s overlooked more 
than one of the villagers, and Jake Johnson’s 
cow is bewitched, and Gregory ——” 

“T will look into all that by-and-by,” said 
Joscelyn ; “haste and cut this rope or the 
man will be dead.” 

“Sir, if he be innocent why the rope will 
break,” protested the constable. ‘‘ We do but 
put ’un to the ordeal. There’s them above 
as'll keep a innocent man from hanging.” 

“Try the ordeal on yourself, my friend, 
before you put a rope round another man’s 
neck. Would to God I had my right arm! 
Is there not one man among you who will 
help me ?” 

The appeal touched them ; not one but half- 
a-dozen pressed forward to the rescue, and 
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the unfortunate wizard was delivered out of 
the very jaws of death. For some minutes 
he lay half conscious on the grass while 
Joscelyn dispersed the crowd, and when the 
constable seized him by the arm and led him 
off to the Court House he made no resistance, 
walking along in a dazed way, and allowing 
himself to be put in one of the cellars where 
prisoners were usually placed while awaiting 
the magistrate’s decision. Not till Diggory 
Brown had left the premises did Joscelyn 
address a single word to the wizard, and it 
was with no small trepidation that the women 
of the household saw him go down the cellar 
stairs to find out the truth about his prisoner. 
He came back in a quarter of an hour and 
beckoned Clemency into the study to tell her 
what had passed. 

“The fellow,” he said, “is no wizard, even 
if such beings exist, which I greatly doubt. 
But as luck will have it he is what is even 
more obnoxious in English eyes, he is an 
Irishman.” 

Clemency shrank back in horror. 

“What,” she cried, “one of those blood- 
thirsty savages, and you down there alone 
with him !” 

“The poor fellow seems harmless enough,” 
said Joscelyn, “and as far as I can make out 
his story it is this. He was seized by some 
of the king’s party in Ireland and forced on 
board a troop-ship. Most of the soldiers 
were English, but there were others of his 
countrymen who had been pressed in the 
same way. The ship was wrecked on the 
Welsh coast and fell into the hands of 
Swanley, a parliamentary captain, who had 
pity on the English royalists, but showed no 
mercy to the Irish; the poor fellows were 
tied back-to-back and pitched into the sea. 
This Terence, as he calls himself, had better 
luck than the rest, the match fell short, he 
was insecurely tied and parted from his 
fellow victim as they were thrown. Manag- 
ing to keep himself afloat he was washed 
ashore at dusk, and ever since has tramped 
the country, living as best he can.” 

* But the folk do say he is a wizard,” said 
Clemency. 

“Merely because for six months he has 
lived in a sort of cave scooped out of the 
chalk below War Coppice, and because he 
avoids talking to the villagers and potters 
about gathering strange herbs. Then his 
English is imperfect, and he crosses himself 
in the oddest and quickest fashion you ever 
saw, so that the folk are like enough to think 
he is muttering charms and making signs to 
the evil one. He seems very grateful for his 
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release, and when you see him and speak 
with him you will quickly find that he is no 
savage.” 

“ But they say the Irish are worse than 
the most wicked of the Cavaliers,” said Cle- 
mency: “that they slay «nd eat people.” 

Joscelyn laughed. 

“<«They Say ’ is ofttimes a great liar. For 
my part I think, whenever I hear of the 
wicked, bloodthirsty Irish, of my pretty old 
Irish grandmother and the tales she told me 
of Brian Boru. And for her sake I ask you 
to take pity on this poor, ill-used vagabend.” 

“T will do it for your sake,” said Clemency. 
“ How can we help him ?” 

“Only by sheltering him here,” said 
Joscelyn, “for had the villagers known him 
for an Irishman they would have been legally 
within their rights in hanging him. Last 
October an ordinance was passed that every 
Irishman taken ¢'ther at sea or on land 
should be put to death. I intend to break 
that law and to keep the sixth command- 
ment. Are you willing to share ths “isk 
with me ?” 

“Yes, dear heart,” said Clemency, smiling, 
“that is precisely what I like best.” 

So Terence remained at the Court House, 
and being decently treated he quickly lost 
the look which had roused the hatred and 
fear of the villagers. Joscelyn explained to 
them that he was a shipwrecked foreigner, 
and when he left off making cabalistic passes 
with his right hand, and sat soberly through 
the services every Sunday at the church, look- 
ing eminently respectable in his blue lackey’s 
coat, even Diggory Brown, the constable, 
owned that he had made a mistake, and that 
after all it was not a case of the evil eye. 

The Irishman’s attachment to his rescuer 
was touching to see, and when a month had 
passed, Joscelyn determined to keep him as 
his own valet, thus freeing his faithful ser- 
vant for the soldier’s life that the honest 
fellow had relinquished for love of his 
master. Morrison obtained a post in Crom- 
well’s own regiment in the New Model, and 
Joscelyn, with wistful eyes, watched him 
ride off from the Court House, then turned 
back into his study to practise the slow and 
tedious left-hand writing in which he had 
determined to become a proficient. 


CHAPTER XL. 
“Tt is not the beautiful front, nor the rich furniture, but the 


noble heart and the rich mind of the owner, that recommends 
the house.”—Sim WiLtiam WALLER. 


ONE sunny afternoon towards the middle 
of June, Joscelyn, who was now able to take 
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a fair amount of exercise, set out on a long 
postponed drty, which, as a lucal magistrate, 
had fallen to his share. Rosamond, who 
was a better walker than Clemency, had 
volunteered to go with him, and the child’s 
happiness was perfect when, with Cymre 
bounding on ‘n advance, they crossed the 
park talking of Dick and Shortell making 
plans for the future, in which, of course, 
Arthur Denham had his share, and basking 
iu the happy con ciousness of a tolerably 
secure piesent. For in the spring a lettur 
had been received from Lady FT eyworth, 
in which she mentioned chat Jervis had 
visited her at Oxford and had advised her 
that; Rosamond was safest under Joscelyn’s 
protection; and he, being only too eeger 
to keep her, had promptly written to his 
mother promising to give the child a home 
ur ‘il the war was ended and her marriage 
could be arranged. 

Passing the comfortable-looking farm of 
Friern, they walked down through shady 
woods, swee with wild roses and honey- 
suckle, to the tiny hamlet of Chaldon, The 
Manor House wa: still closed, and would 
not be again inhabited t’!l Hal Coriton was 
of age; but Josc*!yn’s duty wes in the church, 
and having obtainea the keys of the old 
sexton, he asked what the feeling of the 

eople was with regard to the paiutirg he 

d come to see. 

‘* Bless you, sir,” said the old man, “there’s 
not one among us but would have ’un daubed 
out. ‘Tis a cruel Popish picturo, sii, as 
you'll see for yourself.” 

Throwing back the heavy door, he ushered 
them into the tiny church, and upon the 
west wall they found a gruesome painting in 
reddish yellow ochre, representing the un- 
seen world. In the lower portion eccentric- 
looking demons inflicted on their victims 
every sort of hideous torture ; in the upper 
part the blessed were welcomed by angels. 
But that which arrested Joscelyn’s attention 
and carried a new thought to his mind was 
the sight of a ladder stretching straight down 
from heaven to hell, and even in the deepest 
depths the miserable souls were struggling 
up it. Some apparently were dragged back 
by demons, but the ladder remained, and 
those that persevered seemed to gain the 
regions of the blessed. 

“What do they call this painting?” he 
asked. “It must have been done by some 
monk in old times.” 

“T’ve always heard ’un call it ‘The ladder 
of salvation,’” said the sexton; “and we 
can I mind gettin’ in a cold sweat as a 
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“On the step sat two little figures.” 


youngster at the bare thought of it. See 


that little winder up above, sir, with the 


deep splay to it? I mind looking up at 
that and finding it wonderful comforting to 
see the blue sky, and to know that God 
Almighty was behind it, and what were all 
the divells in hell when compared with One 
as is all mighty, and loves His very enemies. 
I doan’t mind them painted divells now I’m 
old, sir, for says I, ‘ What’s divells but a 
swaarm 0’ nasty summer wasps?’ Plaguey 
beasts is wasps, but they doant last long, sir; 
and evil be a plaguey thing that spoils the 
world as wasps spoil the summer; but it 
doan’t last, sir: ’tis bound to go; and we'll 
be left alone with Him as was in the be- 
ginnin’, is now, and ever shall be.” 

The quavering old voice had a genuine 
ring of conviction that appealed to Joscelyn. 

“Tf you have been able to get from the 
painting so excellent a sermon,” he said, “I 
doubt if I ought to deem this a superstitious 
picture.” 

“ Eh, sir,” said the old man eagerly, “ doey 
now let ’un put a coatin’ o’ whitewash over 
the wall. The children are cruel scaret by 
it.” 

Joscelyn smiled and gave the order for 
the whitewashing. 

“Folk are cruel enough already,” he said 
to Rosamond as they walked back through 


the woods ; “there js 
no need to brutalise 
them more by such 
vivid shows of tor- 
ture.” 

The old man’s talk 
and the thought sug- 
gested to him by the 
ladder of salvation 
and the struggling 
souls who mounted it, 
remained at work in 
his mind for many 
years. And often 
when Clemency spoke 
sadly of the horrible 
end of Original Smith, 
or when he himself 
was haunted by some 
of the terrible scenes 
he had witnessed 
during the war, a 
fresh gleam of light 
would dawn upon 
him, and he would 
add a page or two to 
the manuscript which 
all through those 
stormy years of strife and sorrow, of national 
convulsions and personal pain, slowly accu- 
mulated in his desk. In the careful, clear 
writing which he at length achieved with 
his left hand there gradually grew a volume, 
published in Commonwealth days, under the 
title ‘Of the Torments of Hell, the Founda- 
tions shaken and removed ; with many in- 
fallible Proofs that there is not to be a 
Punishment that shall never end.” 

And often Clemency would turn to @ 
passage against which she had pencilled a 
date in the margin. 

“Such torments of such continuance,” 
urged the writer, “agree not to the gracious 
mind and merciful heart of a saint: he 
desires not any man or creature to be in 
such torment an hour; therefore it doth in 
no way agree to the mind of God. We find 
the more the Lord manifests himself in any, 
the more their minds and spirits are humbled, 
the more loving and merciful they are even 
to their enemies, and can do them good for 
evil. Christ is full of love and mercy to the 
worst men. It was truly said of Him that 
He was a friend of publicans and sinners.” 

On the very Saturday that they had 
walked so peacefully to Chaldon, the battle 
of Naseby had been fought, and.on the Mon- 
day the village was ringing with the news. 
On the Tuesday, Joscelyn, to his surprise, 
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received a visit from his old friend Waller. 
The Conqueror’s military career was over, 
for in accordance with the self-denying ordi- 
nance he had given up his command, and 
had returned to Westminster to be merely 
the member for Andover. A genuine patriot 
and a perfect gentleman, he was full of joy 
at the success of the New Model, in whose 
victories he could not share although he had 
been the man to urge the necessity of calling 
it into being. The brilliant victory of Naseby, 
in especial, could not fail to cheer all who 
longed for freedom, but it was clouded to 
Joscelyn by the news of his brother's death. 
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Sir William Waller had brought with him a 
letter from Mr. John Rushworth, secretary to 
General Fairfax, giving details of the battle, 
and at the close of a triumphant account of 
the thousand slain in the fight and the pur- 
suit, of the five thousand prisoners including 
some five hundred officers, and of the capture 
of the king’s artillery, his colours, his coach, 
and his cabinet, came the brief lines which 
were all that they ever learnt about the death 
of Jervis. Sitting with Waller in the window- 
seat of his study at the Court House, Joscelyn 
read and re-read the account. “A party of 


theirs that broke through the left wing of 


‘“‘ Without a word or a moan he dropped back in the chair.” 


horse came quite behind the rear to our 
train; the leader of them being a person 
somewhat in habit like the General, in a red 
montero as the General had. He came asa 
friend ; our commander of the guard of the 
train went with his hat in his hand, and 
asked him how the day went, thinking it 
had been the General ; the Cavalier, who we 
since heard was Rupert, asked him and the 
rest if they would have quarter ; they cried 
‘No,’ gave fire, and instantly beat them off. 
It was a happy deliverance. There was slain 
one Captain Jervis Heyworth, brother to 
him that was your prime favourite. He, 
getting a musket-ball in the breast, when 
Prince Rupert and the rest took to flight, 
dropped from his horse, fetched a groan or 


two, and so died ere the surgeon could come 
at him.” 

Joscelyn sat for some time in silence, 
vividly realising the whole scene. It was a 
comfort to him to remember that, at any 
rate, he had saved Jervis from the utter 
misery of the prison-ship in the Thames, and 
that there was just one pleasant memory of 
his brother which he could carry through 
life—the kindly glance and the few words of 
friendly farewell when they had parted in 
the Temple. Jervis had gained his great 
wish of serving under the gallant Prince 
Rupert, for whom, spite of his faults, Jos- 
celyn could not but feel a certain admiration, 
and he had fallen while fighting bravely, as 
became a Heyworth. 
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“"Tis ever the Prince’s failing to fight 
with great resolution, to succeed, and then 
to mar his work by wasting time over the 
baggage-waggons,” said Waller. ‘“ ’Twas this 
that kept him off the field over-long at Edge- 
hill; he blundered in the first battle, and 
now hath, spite of his zeal and courage, 
blundered in that which may prove the last 
battle of this war.” 

“The last!” cried Joscelyn, starting tc 
his feet. ‘Is there, indeed, a hope that this 
may be the last ?” 

“ Methinks the King will find it impossible 
to recover from a blow as severe as this,” 
said Waller, “and peace must soon come to 
this bleeding country. Yesterday several 
that had been at Naseby—Colonel John 
Fiennes among others—were called into the 
House and gave us a full account of the 
battle ; and I, privately getting this letter 
with news of your brother, was glad to 
snatch a day to ride down here and see 
you.” 

Joscelyn pressed his guest to remain, but 
Waller shook his head. 

“ Right gladly will I come here from time 
time,” he said, ‘‘ though for the peace and rest 
of this quiet haven that you provide for me, 
I in return can but give you an echo of the 
strife and care which surround us at Westmin- 
ster. But now I can only lie here this one 
night, since early on Thursday both Houses 
and the City are to keep together the Day of 
Thanksgiving, with services .at Christ Church 
and afterwards a dinner given by the Lord 
Mayor. Then, ere long, we shall have before 
us the reading of the papers found in the 
King’s cabinet, which have not yet been 
deciphered.” 

“God grant they may tend to the peace 
we all crave,” said Joscelyn, with a sigh. 

When, in a month’s time, he saw for 
himself the treacherous letters, which were 
printed and read throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, he realised that the 
seizure of the cabinet had done more for 
England than years of fighting could have 
achieved. Before all men Charles was now 
shown to be hopelessly false to his word, and 
a traitor to his country. Even those who 
had sacrificed much for his cause were ap- 
palled at the revelation, and though many 
months passed before Joscelyn knew it, his 
brother’s awakening dated from this time. 

At last Dick’s idol was shattered. It was 
impossible for such a genuine Englishman to 
regard, as the beau-ideal of all that was 
noble and virtuous, a sovereign who had 
tried to bring over to England the savage 


foreign soldiers who fought under the Duke 
of Lor:aine, or who contemplated making 
peace vith his Irish rebels that he might 
bring c ver an army of forty thousand of them 
to figh kis English rebels. 

Foor Dick fought on in Hopton’s army, 
out he could put no heart into his work; 
oothiag but his youth and his love for Hester 
kept aim from actually throwing himself into 
the jaws of death, so miserable was the sense 
that his ideal had been but a dream. 

Good old Sir Thomas still hotly main- 
tained that the King could do no wrong; 
but the revelation, coming as it did just after 
the news of his son’s death, struck him to 
the heart. He fought on doggedly, trying 
to persuade himself that the letters were 
forgeries, and quoting more fervently than 
ever the motto borne on Hopton’s standard 
—“I will strive to serve my sovereign 
King ”—but he was never again the same 
man, and it was with relief indescribable 
that Dick learnt one day of Lord Hopton’s 
resolve to accept the honourable terms which 
Fairfax offered to the army of the west, and 
to lay down his arms. By this time Sir 
Thomas, worn out with the frost and cold of 
the winter and the soaking rains of February, 
his hearing impaired by the explosion of 
their store of gunpowder in Torrington 
Church, and his spirits depressed by the 
daily desertions of his men, was in no state 
to resist the general conclusion that they 
were hopelessly beaten. The terms of sur- 
render were far better than Dick had ex- 
pected ; they were allowed their choice, either 
to go back to their homes or to leave the 
country, and the officers were to be allowed 
to keep their horses and pistols. Those who 
stayed in England were, however, required 
to swear that they would never serve against 
the Parliament ; but even this oath Sir 
Thomas took in a quiet, dazed fashion, with- 
out one protest. 

It was Arthur Denham who hesitated 
longest. And in the end even he was brought 
to see that the King’s cause must have been 
utterly hopeless before such a man as Lord 
Hopton would have consented to lay down 
his arms, and that for himself perhaps the 
truest work might be to help Dick in getting 
old Sir Thomas safely home. Their weary 
journey, ending as it did in the arrival at the 
desolate manor with its blackened walls and 
devastated rooms, was desolate enough. It 
was rendered all the more miserable when 
old Barnaby told them the latest news 
from Oxford. Lady Heyworth had accom- 
panied her daughter and Sir Toby Blount to 
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France, Isabella having a fortnight before 
received orders to attend on the Queen. This 
seemed to be the last drop in the poor old 
baronet’s cup. 

“There is Rosamond still left to me,” he 
said. ‘ We will ride on to Katterham ; ’tis 
not fitting that she stays longer under that 
rebel’s roof.” 

“ Sir,” protested Dick, “he hath sheltered 
her as a brother. Can we not at length lay 
aside our differences ¢” 

But Sir Thomas in his misery of mind and 
body had relapsed into the sharp, irascible 
tone of former years. 

“Is he less a rebel because his party hath 
triumphed ?” he asked, angrily. “”lis un- 
willingly enough I have thus long left the 
maid there, and for myself I tell you frankly 
I will not lie in his house or break bread 
with him.” 

Dick fell into deep dejection. They 
paused to bait the horses at the wayside 
inn where he had first seen Hester, and dined 
in the very room where Original Sin had 
met with his death; he could almost have 
fancied that he again felt Hester’s terrified 
grip on his arm as she caught sight of the 
dead man on the floor, and her face, sweet 
and womanly and compassionate, as she 
stooped to cut off a piece of his hair for the 
bereaved mother, rose vividly before him. 

“Will you then lie at Bletchingley, sir?” 
he asked, sorely disappointed that tuey were 
not at once to proceed to the Court House. 

Sir Thomas nodded an assent, but in his 
secret heart he would fain have ridden straight 
to Katterham, and when they found Sir 
Richard away and Bletchingley Hall shut up 
his spirits sank, though he insisted on passing 
the night there, and drove Dick almost des- 
perate by vowing that he would follow Lady 
Heyworth to France, and remain on the 
Continent for the rest of his life. 

He was in a mood which would brook no 
resistance, and neither Dick nor Arthur 
Denham understood his sudden change from 
dazed indifference to vehement and obstinate 
action. The two friends slept, however, 
being young and weary ; the old man rested 
but for a couple of hours and then lay in 
the darkness, revolving in his overwrought 
brain a dozen wild schemes for his future 
life. At sunrise he stole out of the house, 
saddled his horse with his own hands, and 
rode up the hill to Katterham, finding a cer- 
tain pleasure in the bleak March wind and 
in the consciousness that he was stealing a 
march on his companions, who still slept 


peacefully at Bletchingley. At the gate- 
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house he inquired for Rosamond, and was 
admitted. The order and comfort that he saw 
around him made a strong contrast to the 
wretched plight in which he had left his own 
manor-house, and bitter thoughts and sting- 
ing speeches began to crowd into his mind. 
He decided that he would ask for Joscelyn, 
and speak with him at the door, coldly refus- 
ing even to dismount. But his plans were 
checkmated, for the front door stood open, 
and on the step between the great box 
bushes sat two little figures, a girl of seven 
or eight years old, and a curly-headed blue- 
eyed boy of two. Between them was a 
basket of daffodils, over which some dispute 
had arisen, which was happily ended by the 
unexpected appearance of the horse and its 
rider. Monnie jumped up and curtseyed 
shyly, but Tom at sight of the powerful 
charger uttered a shout of joy and began to 
caper with glee, and with outstretched arms 
to plead in baby fashion to be lifted up. 

ir Thomas dismounted, and taking the 
child in his arms looked eagerly into the 
little fair face with its unmistakable Hey- 
worth features and crisp light curls. In the 
meantime Monnie, in some alarm, had sum- 
moned Charlotte, who came hurrying out 
with apologies to the stranger. 

“Ts your master at home?” asked Sir 
Thomas. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Charlotte, “he hath been 
at home more than a year; but all through 
this winter he was forced to keep to his bed, 
and is but now recovering his strength a 
little. Walk in, sir, and 1 will tell my mis- 
tress. What name shall I say, sir?” 

Sir Thomas somewhat reluctantly revealed 
himself. But Charlotte’s beaming face of 
delight mollified him. 

“Oh, sir!” cried the faithful servant, 
“twill be indeed a glad day for my master. 
He hath been full of anxiety for you; and 
Mistress Rosamond, too. I will haste and 
tell her, sir. I little thought when I found 
the child making so free with a stranger that 
he had been the first to know his own grand- 
sire !” 

Charlotte ushered the guest into the 
library, threw another log on the fire, and 
bustled off to announce the glad news. 

Sir Thomas paced to and fro with a con- 
fused sense that circumstances were too 
strong for him, and a haunting memory of a 
plan * had conceived which had been over- 
thrown by the greeting of a little child. 
Suddenly his eye fell on a newspaper which 
lay on the table, and taking it up he estab- 
lished himself comfortably beside the hearth 
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and began to read. What was this ill news 
which met his glance on the very first page 
he opened? “Letters have been brought by 
Mr. Temple with information that Sir Jacob 
Astley hath been totally routed by Colonel 
Morgan and Sir William Brereton at Stow- 
on-the-Wold. After a sore conflict on both 
sides, wherein two hundred of his men were 
slain, Sir Jacob Astley and sixteen hundred 
of the Royalists were taken prisoner. The 
word of the Parliament’s forces was ‘God 
be our guide.’ Astley’s word was ‘ Patrick 
and George. The King’s cause is now 
finally defeated, even by the confession of 
Sir Jacob Astley himself, one of the bravest 
among them. He, talking to some of the 
Parliament officers after he was prisoner, told 
them, ‘Now you have done your work, and 
may go play, unless you fall out among your- 
selves,’ ” 

The newspaper dropped from the old man’s 
hand. In a dim way he had known that 
hope was at an end ten days ago in Cornwall, 
but now seeing the words actually in print 
the truth flashed upon him in all its inten- 
sity. Without a word or a moan he dropped 
back in the chair, and Clemency entering 
the room a moment later found him stiff and 
unconscious. 

For three days he remained in that strange 
death in life, and when once more he came 
to himself and saw Rosamond and Dick near 
him, all recollection of what had passed had 
gone from his mind. He seemed puzzled by 
the room, and asked where they had taken 
him. 

“Weare at the Court House, sir,” explained 
Rosamond, “ with Joscelyn and Clemency.” 

“Clemency?” he said. ‘“ Who is Cle- 
mency ?” 

‘She is your new daughter, sir ; Joscelyn’s 
wife,” said Clemency, coming forward with a 
bowl of soup and beginning to feed him. 
Sir Thomas asked no more questions, but 
took the food obediently like a child, eye- 
ing her from time to time with great con- 
tent. 

“T had thought the lad was still at Cam- 
bridge,” he said musingly, “and lo, he hath 
a wife and a house of his own!” 

* And a child, sir,” said Clemency, smiling, 
“your little grandson.” 

“Well, well,” said Sir Thomas, “time 
passes quickly when one is old.. And to tell 
you the truth, my dear, I forget things now, 
I forget.” 

He fell asleep peacefully, and leaving him 
in Charlotte’s care, the three stole down 
quietly to Joscelyn and told him the news. 


“ He hath recovered, but his memory seems 
gone,” said Clemency. 

**He thought you were still unmarried and 
at Cambridge.” 

“Then, maybe, he will never remember 
what hath happened betwixt that time and 
this,” said Joscelyn. “Let us keep from him 
all things that could remind him of the war. 
Put the armour away in the garrets out of 
sight, and let no one speak a word of public 
matters. Do you agree to this, Dick ?” 

“ Ay, right willingly,” he replied. 

“But wait,” said Joscelyn, “hath my 
father already freed the estate from seques- 
tration +” 

“No, for the only way to do it involves 
taking the covenant, and he would die first, 
though he swallowed the negative oath 
quietly enough at Truro. *Tis hard on you, 
now that you are heir, for unless he can be 
brought to do it he will not be able to save 
Shortell, though they say the date for being 
admitted to composition hath been further 
extended since December.” 

“Every possible chance will be given to 
those who would make their peace,” said 
Joscelyn, “ but you are wrong in saying I am 
the heir. Now that Jervis is dead the estate 
will come to you. My father disinherited 
me long ago.” 

“In words, but never legally,” replied 
Dick. “You are heir to Shortell, my friend, 
however much you may protest against it. 
And even if my father regained his memory 
and became capable of making another will, 
which you know is scarce likely, his be- 
queathing the estate to me could only land 
us in fresh trouble, for should not I have to 
go forthwith before the committee at Gold- 
smiths’ Hall and take the covenant? No, 
no, you are the heir, and with you there will 
be no difficulty whatever.” 

Joscelyn mused over the position for a 
time. 

“ Legally,” he said, “I suppose I am the 
heir, but morally not. I shall only consent 
to be the nominal heir, Dick; Shortell 
must virtually be yours. You and Hester 
will, methinks, quickly drive out the ghosts, 
the bats, and perchance some of the bitter 
memories.” 

“ But you should be just before you are 
generous,” cried Dick. “You forget your 
child. Are you not defrauding him of his 
rights?” =~ 

Joscelyn put his thin, white hand on 
little Tom’s curly head, and looked at him 
for a moment in silence. 

“No, Dick,” he said, presently, ‘‘ methinks 
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I give him a better birthright by showing 
him that law is not always equity, and that 
justice now and then doth elude its coarse 
meshes. Moreover, I would venture to stake 
a fair amount that Tom if he lives to be a 
man will himself say that the estate was 
rightfully yours, and will not quarrel with 
my decision.” 

All through that year of 1646 the Court 
House became a sort of shelter of the desti- 
tute. Joscelyn and Clemency not only giving 
a home to Sir Thomas and Dick and Rosa- 
mond, but welcoming the Denhams whenever 
they liked to avail themselves of a hospitable 
roof, and keeping at the Dower House the 
former vicar of the parish, who, upon the 
establishment of the Directory and the aboli- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, had 
been ejected from his living. The new-comer 
chanced to be one of the victims of the late 
archbishop, who, for preaching against images 
and decorations in churches had, a dozen 
years before, been deprived of his ministry, 
and for occasionally preaching afterwards had 
been thrown into a miserable dungeon in 
Bridewell, heavily ironed, chained to a post, 
fed on bread and water, and through the 
bitter cold of an entire winter allowed only 
a pad of straw for a bed. All these priva- 
tions combined with whipping and hard 
labour had not tended to sweeten the poor 
man’s temper. To keep the peace between 
the new minister and the old, and to see that 
the fifth of the income was—as appointed by 
the Parliament—paid by the Presbyterian to 
the wife and child of the Episcopalian, proved 
to be one of Joscelyn’s most unpleasant 
duties ; but after a while, what with his 
bright humour and his power of seeing the 
best points of both the men, he succeeded in 
bringing them to a less quarrelsome frame of 
mind, to the great admiration of Mrs. Ursula, 
whose opinion of the other sex gradually rose. 

To old Sir Thomas the year passed in a 
happy second childhood of peace. He seldom 
inquired for those whom he did not see, 
never fretted over the absence of Lady Hey- 
worth or Isabella, and delighted in teazing 
the two betrothed couples, and in discussing 
plans for their future happiness. Now and 
then Joscelyn had some little difficulty in 
evading questions with regard to his empty 
sleeve. 

“Tt pains me, lad,” his father would say, 
“to think that at your age you should be 
thus shattered and broken down. “Iwas a 
ball you got in the arm, you say ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Joscelyn, “a slight enough 
hurt at the time.” 
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“You were out deer-stalking I suppose ? 
Well, ’tis a fine sport, and accidents will 
happen now and again. There was a man I 
used to hunt with in years gone by, he lost 
an arm, but he rode well enough afterwards 
with a hook at the end of his stump. “Iwas 
not all gone as yours is.” 

To Arthur Denham there was something 
infinitely pathetic in the struggle which Jos- 
celyn made to shield his father from the 
shock of realising the king’s defeat, or of 
regaining any recollection of the civil strife. 
Often he saw him chatting gaily with the 
old man when his lips were blanched with 
the pain of the injury he had got at Lans- 
down, and remembering the intense bitter- 
ness of the old baronet when he had first met 
him at Farnham, and the trying scenes in 
the church and the castle hall, he most 
earnestly hoped that this happy oblivion 
would continue for the rest of Sir Thomas’s 
life. The doctor argued that if left in un- 
disturbed quiet the old man might live for 
years, while on the other hand any sudden 
excitement or revival of painful memories 
might prove fatal. 

It chanced that on little Tom’s third birth- 
day, Joscelyn, sitting in the study where his 
father dozed peacefully in a great arm-chair 
by the hearth, saw a man wearing Sir 
William Waller’s livery riding across the 
courtyard. He stole out of the room, anxious 
to receive the latest news from Westminster 
and to prevent the man from rapping at the 
door and disturbing his father. Outside, in 
the entrance hall, Monnie and Tom were 
playing battledore and shuttlecock. 

“Be quiet for a while, children,” he said. 
“T must leave the door open in case your 
grandfather calls. I shall be back anon.” 

Receiving from the messenger Sir William's 
letter, he lingered for a few minutes in the 
withdrawing-room, not venturing to read it 
over the study fire lest his father should per 
chance awake and ask the contents. 

His brow clouded somewhat as he read the 
brief lines, for it seemed to him that Sir 
Jacob Astley’s words were being fulfilled and 
that they were beginning to fall out among 
themselves very seriously. The grave in 
justice shown by the Parliament in refusing 
money for the arrears of the soldiers’ pay 
seemed to him to bode ill for the future, and 
Waller spoke of the difficulty he had found 
in hindering a duel between Major Ireton 
and Mr. Holles, the former having justified 
the soldiers’ petition. 

Meanwhile little Tom, catching sight 
through the half-open study door of the 
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present he had that morning received, forgot 
his father’s injunction to be quiet and, running 
into the room, dragged down the toy bricks 
from the window-seat and implored Monnie 
to come and build. Sir Thomas woke up 
and sat quietly watching the two little play- 
mates at the other end of the room. 

“We'll build Harlech Castle,” cried Tom. 

“ Yes,” said Monnie, “ because ’twas the 
very last one taken, and we will put my 
neckerchief at top for the king’s flag, and 
you shall be the Parliament’s soldiers and 
drag it down.” 

“Tom, knock the castle down! Tom, 
make a crash!” said the child, clapping his 
hands. 

“Hush!” said Monnie; “you'll wake 
your grandfather. And I know a better 
play than that. You see, Tom, ’tis stupid to 
put up the flag when the king’s flag isn’t on 
the real castles any more. And we won't 
play at soldiers and war because your father 
doesn’t like it.” 

** Me like soldiers best,” pouted Tom. 

“But, Tom, the war is over ; don’t you re- 
member Morrison’s father told us so more 
than a sennight since? Let us play at real 
happening things, Tom, We'll build Holmby 
House and have my Bartholomew babe for 
a prisoner. For truly, Tom, the king is a 
prisoner and they do say he plays at bowls 
to pass the time; we will make pretend 
bowls with comfits.” 

At this moment Joscelyn returned, and 
one glance at his father’s ghastly face warned 
him that a great change was at hand. 

“Sir,” he cried, hurrying forward, “are 
you ill?” 

Sir Thomas gripped fast hold of him with 
both hands. 

“Tell me the truth!” he panted. “Is 
his Majesty indeed a prisoner in the hands 
of the rebels ?” 

“He is at Holmby House, sir, under the 
care of the Parliament.” 

‘A prisoner! and you and I stay idly 
here?” cried Sir Thomas. ‘ What did they 
say !—the war atanend? Ay, it all comes 
back to me now—it all comes back! You 
were a traitor—an accursed rebel. Away 
with you! You are no son of mine?” 

Pushing him back with violence which 
terrified the children, he started to his feet ; 
but the sight of the anguish which Joscelyn 
could not hide sobered him. 

“T remember now,” he said; “ you were 
piked while rescuing Dick. Here comes 
Clemency to chide me for my roughness.” 

He turned with relief to his daughter-in- 


law, who, at the sound of the loud talking in 
the study, had hastened in from the garden 
with Rosamond. She glanced from one to 
the other, dismayed at the signs of both 
physical and mental pain in her husband’s 
face and terrified by Sir Thomas’s agitation. 

“ Dear sir,” she said, coaxing the old man 
back to his chair, “it is true as you say that 
Joscelyn was hurt while saving Dick, but 
methinks the knowledge of that helps him to 
bear the pain he must always suffer.” 

“He was the best of all the lads, and yet 
a rebel!” sighed Sir Thomas. “I don’t 
understand it! I never could understand 
it!” 

“Sir,” said Joscelyn, “for God’s sake rest 
and trouble yourself no further. The strife 
is at an end, the terms of peace are being 
arranged. If the king will be true all may 
now be well.” 

“T hate your ‘ifs,’” said Sir Thomas, petu- 
lantly. ‘The king can do no wrong.” 

But vehemently as he spoke a terrible 
qualm of doubt seized him as he remembered 
the letters taken at Naseby. “TI’ faith,” he 
said after a long silence in which they had 
hoped his agitation was gradually lessening, 
**] should greatly like to know if your rebel- 
lion hath brought you satisfaction. It lost 
you home and kith and kin, it lost you the 
favour and the company of your friends and 
acquaintance, it lost you reputation and 
health, it hath left you maimed and dis- 
figured at four-and-twenty. What is your 
reward ? The triumph of a Parliament and 
the downfall of a Monarchy. Let me tell 
you that future generations will deem you 
both a fool and a traitor.” 

“Tam willing to be accounted both, sir,” 
said Joscelyn, quietly, “if God will but use 
my life for the good of the country.” 

There was a ring of devotion in his voice 
which silenced the old baronet. Gentler 
thoughts seemed to awake in his mind, and 
as Rosamond stooped to kiss his forehead a 
remembrance of the night when she had lain 
at death’s door flashed across his brain. A 
curious feeling of faintness began to oppress 
him, he saw Joscelyn cross the room and 
open the casement ; the cold spring air rushed 
in and revived him for a moment. 

“ Lift me up, my son,” he said. “ Ay, ay! 
There’s strength in you yet. Id liefer have 
your left arm than some men’s right. Me- 
thinks my life is ending with the war.” 

The words provedtrue. It was all in vain 
that Dick chafed his hands, that Clemency 
brought restoratives, that Rosamond prayed 
for his recovery. He lay back with closed 
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eyes on Joscelyn’s breast, from time to time 
faintly muttering ‘a few words. Just at the 
last, as if defying an accuser, he spoke out 
vehemently, 

“T tell you I love my son! ay, when I 
cursed and disowned him, I yet loved him.” 

Joscelyn bent forward and reverently 
kissed the forehead of the dying man, and at 
that Sir Thomas looked up once more, with 
a smile in his blue eyes which meant more to 
his son than many words. 

Slowly the sun sank in the west and twi- 
light stole over the landscape; the room 
grew almost dark, the watchers could scarcely 
discern each other's faces; but presently 
they heard a long-drawn sigh and knew that 
the old warrior had passed away into the 
land of light. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong,— 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 

Hail to the coming singers! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers! 
Forward I reach and share 

All that they sing and dare. 


The airs of heaven blow o’er me; 

A glory shines before me 

Of what mankind shall be,— 

Pure, generous, brave, and free, 

I feel the earth move sunward, 

I join the great march onward, 

And take, by faith, while living, 

My freehold of thanksgiving. 
WHITTIER, 

Str THEODORE MAYERNE’s prophecy was 
fulfilled. Joscelyn, spite of great suffering 
and many tedious attacks of illness, lived on, 
while England passed through the stormy 
years which ended the Stuart dynasty. 

On a bright, still day at the beginning of 
December, in the year 1697, the old church- 
yard of Katterham presented a picturesque 
scene. The service was just over and the 
people in holiday trim lingered for a word or 
a smile from the old baronet and his lady, 
who, with a few guests staying at the Court 
House, had come to take part in the National 
Thanksgiving for the Peace of Ryswick. 

“Right glad am I,” said Joscelyn, as he 
glanced at the villagers, “that we kept the 
Thanksgiving here at home rather than in 
London. John Evelyn will bring us news 
of the gay doings there, and I would not 
have missed this gathering for all the gold 
in the new Bank of England.” 

“Yes, we were best here,” said Clemency, 
pausing to greet old Morrison, who stood at 
the gate. 

“This is a good day for us, Morrison,” 
said Joscelyn, giving the faithful servant his 


hand. “England hath triumphed over the 
worst of her foes, and the French king will 
methinks no more seek to meddle with our 
Protestant succession.” 

“Eh, sir; but ‘twas grand to hear the 
folk sing the Old Hundredth!” said Morri- 
son. ‘“ Many’s the strange places we have 
heard that in, sir. But ‘twas true in the 
past days and ’tis true now.” 

“It ever brings Temperance Turner to my 
mind,” said Joscelyn. “How welcome it 
was to hear his rebeck in the distance and to 
know that tidings were at length coming!” 

Clemency lifted her hazel eyes to her 
husband’s, recalling vividly the yellow-haired 
lad of former days in all his youthful strength 
and vigour. But in the spare form and noble 
features of the husband who, for more than 
fifty years, had been her constant companion 
she saw something infinitely dearer. There 
was still the same bright, hopeful look in the 
blue eyes, and a buoyant vigour of perpetual. 
youth in the aged face, with its mellow 
colouring and gentle, kindly expression. 
While all that was stern, all that was obsti- 
nate or proud had died out of his character, 
and he had ripened into the most beautiful 
of all good things on God’s earth—a beautiful 
old age. 

“The service was shorter than I had looked 
for,” he said. “There will be time before 
dinner to walk to Whitehill. Who will bear 
me company ?” 

“T would I had the strength, dear heart,” 
said Clemency, smiling. ‘“ Fain would I go 
as far as our old yew-tree and hear with you 
the robins singing in the wood. But my 
walking days are over. Hester and I will 
go in and rest and have my grandson for 
company while you take Dick and the others 
for your daily pilgrimage.” 

“He hath more vigour than any of us,” 
said Dick, his face lighting up with all its 
former devotion to his brother as he turned 
to Sir William Denham. “He can tire out 
his own son any day, eh, Tom ?” 

“T’ faith, then, we will leave you to follow 
at your leisure,” said Joscelyn with a laugh. 
“Mary will walk on briskly with me, and 
we will bring back some greenery to deck 
the hall for this evening’s merrymaking.” 

His orphan niece, Mary Denham—the 
only child left by Arthur and Rosamond— 
was glad enough to avail herself of the 
chance of a quiet talk with her favourite 
uncle. During the last twelve years they 
had been the closest friends, and she had 
found at the Court House a sympathy and 
love which had filled her life with happiness. 
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A few months after the death of Charles II. 
Joscelyn, after living five or six years for 
his health’s sake in the south of France, had 
returned to England better and stronger 
than he had ever hoped to be again. His 
first thought had been to seek out Rosa- 
mond’s daughter, whom hitherto he had 
only been able to see at rare intervals. He 
had left her a shy, silent child; he came 
back to find her just of age, with all the 
charm of a thoughtful, questioning mind 
that will not be satisfied with surface know- 
ledge or conventional life. From that time 
she had spent a great part of each year at 
Katterham, and had become like a daughter 
to Joscelyn and Clemency, filling with her 
bright companionship the gap that had been 
left in the home when Tom and his wife and 
children had gone to live in the Dower 
House. 

“You have set Morrison and dear old 
Charlotte talking of the war, sir,” she said, 
joining her uncle in the ghost walk. “I 
heard him beginning the tale of Newbury 
fight as he helped her back to the Court 
House.” 

“Twas the Old Hundredth that started 
us,” said Joscelyn. “I can hear it now in 
the darkness of the night as the troops 
marched to the siege of Winchester. Tem- 
perance Turner brought me the news that 
your mother was out of danger and like to 
live. And now, dear soul, she hath been at 
rest these many years—ever since the time 
of the Great Plague—while I am still left. 
Her childhood was sad, but I verily think, 
Mary, that for the sixteen years of her 
wedded life her lot was the happiest that 
could well have been. Death itself severed 
her but a single day from your father.” 

He glanced at the dark eyes and brown 
curls of his niece and recalled Arthur Den- 
ham bending over him when he struggled 
back to the consciousness of being a prisoner 
in Farnham Castle. And yet in her sweet, 
pure face with its underlying pathos there 
was much that reminded him of Rosamond 
as she had been long, long ago at Shortell 
Manor—a little, lonely, reserved girl with 
burning thoughts seething under a quiet 
exterior. Mary turned to him with a far- 
away look in her eyes. 

“They were married in this church,” she 
said, ‘‘ yet there must have been many things 
at that time to divide your opinions. You 
and my father must have thought very dif- 
ferently about the king’s fate ?” 

“Yes,” said Joscelyn, “’twas a subject 
that could never be named betwixt us, though 


naught could hinder us from being true 
friends through all the troubles then and at 
the Restoration. But methinks were your 
father here now he would join heartily in 
this National Thanksgiving.” 

* Colonel Algernon = always justi- 
fied the execution of the king,” said Mary, 
“‘though he disapproved of the way in which 
the trial was arranged. What was your 
feeling, sir, with regard to it ?” 

Joscelyn’s face became grave. 

**T deemed his death a necessity,” he said; 
“and this I know, that the late Protector— 
the greatest man England hath ever seen— 
would not have permitted it could the coun- 
try have been saved in any other way. He 
had a sincere regard for his Majesty ; he 
laboured to save him; and had it not been 
for the king’s duplicity and his failure to 
understand or to put faith in the people, the 
execution would never have taken place. He 
died like a Christian and a gentleman, but 
his words on the scaffold declaring that the 
people ought not to have any ‘share in the 
government, that is nothing pertaining to 
them,’ proved that he could never have 
been anything but a despot. Believe me, 
dear, the future is with those who trust the 
people.” 

“Yet even from Colonel Sydney I heard 
much against the late Protector,” said Mary ; 
“he, too, was despotic in his turn.” 

“Yes, that is true,” replied her uncle; 
“vet ’tis easy to criticise afterwards, and 
methinks that no other mortal could possibly 
have steered the nation safely through those 
stormy seas, and have brought England to 
the place she now holds in Europe. He has 
his reward. But the world with its usual 
wisdom will put up monuments to King 
Charles, while Cromwell’s name is held up to 
scorn, his life slandered, his body dragged to 
Tyburn, his head set up in Westminster Hall, 
though Englishmen without his aid would 
have been in the hands of the Pope and the 
French king. God forbid that I should say 
one harsh word of those who have long left 
this world ; but in truth, Mary, my old blood 
gets hot even now when I read in the Book 
of Common Prayer the sickening servile lies 
ordered to be read on the 30th of January.” 

“T remember you never go to church on 
that day, sir,” said Mary, “and I have been 
glad to follow your example.” 

“The service for the 29th of May is discon- 
tinued during King William’s happy reign,” 
said Joscelyn, “and I would that both could 
be for ever abolished. There are sundry 
blots on our noble Prayer Book that I shall 
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‘* His voice sank once more to its habitually gentle, happy tone.” 


scarcely live to see reformed, but that per- 
chance you may.” 

“And yet,” said Mary, shuddering a little 
as she recalled some past scene, “I can well 
understand how people must have grieved 
over the beheading of King Charles. A death 
such as that is a horrible thing.” 

“My dear, I am an old soldier,” said Josce- 
lyn, “ and have seen death after a much more 
ghastly fashion ; and if you dwell on the 
mere torture of it, what can ever come near 
the sufferings of Colonel Hampden during 
those last days of agony? God forgive me 
if I am wrong, but I cannot think the King’s 
sufferings were to be compared with the 
misery he had brought to thousands of better 
and more trustworthy men. I cannot, as 
the Prayer Book says, ‘reflect upon so foul 
an act with horror and astonishment,’ or 
deem that men like Cromwell and Ireton, 
Bradshaw and Hutchinson were ‘cruel and 
bloody men,’ ‘sons of Belial,’ ‘ imbruing 
their hands in the innocent blood of God’s 
anointed,’ and ‘ guilty of a barbarous mur- 
der.’ Nor can I think it right for English 
folk to foist upon the nation the evils due to 
the Stuart tyranny, and to pray that they 
may follow ‘the example of this Thy blessed 
martyr.’ For stealing a sheep we hang a 
starving man. Is not the tyrant who steals 

XXXIV—57 


the just rights of Englishmen more blame- 
worthy ?” 

Mary was fain to agree to this, but in her 
heart she looked forward to a distant future 
when war should cease and the death penalty 
be rarely exacted. 

“Do not let us dwell on the dark past to- 
day,” said her uncle after a pause, “ but 
rather turn to the sunrise which now glad- 
dens the land. Nor rest content with that 
alone, for what says Milton—‘ The light 
which we have gained was given us, not to 
be ever staring on, but by it to discover 
onward things more remote from our know- 
ledge.’” 

She noticed that his voice, which had 
grown eager and passionate as he spoke of 
the strife of bygone days, sank once more to 
its habitually gentle, happy tone, and, as he 
gazed over the wide view from the hill-top 
and drank in the fresh frosty air, his eyes, 
which had flashed and dilated with all the fire 
of eager youth, grew tender and calm. 

The day was very clear, andas they walked 
back they could plainly see the new St. 
Paul’s away in the distance. 

“T have watched its building year after 
year,” said Joscelyn. “And Mr. Evelyn tells 
me that he is going to the first service there 
on Sunday.” 
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“You saw old St. Paul’s in flames, too, did 
you not, sir?” said Mary. 

“Ay, my dear, a terrible sight, even at 
this distance. Truly we have lived through 
troubled times, but I thank God that he 
hath spared me to see not only the destruc- 
tion of the old but the ushering in of the 
new. I have lived to see a wider toleration, 
a greater freedom for the Press, and, above 
all, the recognition that the supreme power 
rests with the people as represented in Parlia- 
ment. "Tis a great thing to be spared to 
old age and to see God’s truth prevailing by 
slow degrees.” 

Mary, who knew how much suffering and 
trouble he had lived through with undaunted 
courage and faith, felt braced by his words 
and better able to face that vista of long life 
which seldom looks attractive when the first 
brightness of youth has passed. The man 
who had made so much of a crippled and 
shattered existence was like a tower of 
strength to all other sufferers. 

They paused in the little shaw by the way- 
side to gather holly and yew for the merry- 
making, then, entering the park once more, 
stood for a minute looking across the beauti- 
ful stretch of heath and common and undu- 


lating wooded country to the far distance 
where in the wintry light the Chiltern hills 
could be faintly discerned. 

Joscelyn’s thoughts travelled back to the 
noble old house and the little country ehurch 
among the beech woods of Buckinghamshire, 
and once again he seemed to hear Hampden’s 
manly voice quoting the beautiful lines of Cer- 
vantes—“ This peace is the true end of war.” 

On the way home Mary listened to some 
of those stirring tales of the great patriot 
which her uncle loved to tell her, and as 
they entered the study at the Court House 
and rejoined the rest of the party, she was 
not surprised that her aunt divined by a 
single glance at his eager face the subject of 
the conversation. 

“You two have been talking of the old 
times!” she said, with a loving look in her 
sweet eyes. 

“Yes, dear heart,” said Joscelyn, stooping to 
kiss her, and with his skilful left hand placing 
a tiny spray from the old yew tree in the 
white folds of her neckerchief, “I have been 
telling Mary how you and I owe our life's 
happiness to one that was foremost in striving 
- right the wrong, and to set the oppressed 

ree.” 


THE END. 





THE SAXON MONASTERY OF PETERBOROUGH. 
By tHe Ricut Rev. J. J. 8S. PEROWNE, D.D., Bisnor or Worcester. 


ORE than twelve hundred years 
have passed away since the first 
Christian church arose on the 
banks of the river Nene. The 
founder of the abbey was a young 

Anglo-Saxon prince named Peada, the eldest 

son of Penda, King of Mercia, and the story 

of its founding is one of romantic interest. 
Penda was a pagan, and a savage and 
relentless warrior, who was engaged during 
the whole of his long reign of thirty years in 
bloody and exterminating wars with his 
neighbour, Oswin, King of Northumbria. 
But neither the constant hostilities between 
the two monarchs nor the difference in their 
religion—for Oswin was a Christian—pre- 
vented the alliance of their families in mar- 
riage. Towards the close of his reign, about 
two years before his death, Penda had en- 
trusted the government of the Mid-Angles 





to Peada. Alchflid, the son of Oswin, had 
already espoused Kyneburga, the sister of 
Peada, and both he and his wife were Chris- 
tians. Thus the mind of Peada was favour- 
ably disposed towards Christianity, and the 
warm friendship which subsisted between 
the two young men led toa still closer union 
between the two royal houses. The project 
of a double marriage was the most natural 
thing in the world. But when Peada reached 
the court of the Northumbrian king, Oswin 
refused to give him his daughter except on 
the condition that he and his nation of Angles 
should embrace Christianity. At the urgent 
entreaty of his brother-in-law, Alchflid, he 
submitted to instruction, and was so pro- 
foundly impressed by the doctrines of the 
Christian faith, and especially by the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection, that he declared he 
would become a Christian whether the king 
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would give him his daughter or not. He 
was baptized, and when he returned with his 
pride they became the powerful centre and 
germ of the conversion of the Mid-Angles. 

The spot which the young prince selected 
for the site of his monastery was a place 
called Medehamstede (i.¢., the meadow home- 
stead) in the territory of the Gyrvii.* It 
lay on the banks of the river Nene, and took 
its name from a spring or whirlpool in the 
river, called Medeswell, which was reputed 
to be of such depth, and so cold even in the 
most ardent heat of summer, that no swim- 
mer could get to the bottom of it, and yet 
in the winter it was never known to be 
frozen. The village, for it was no more at 
this time, was just on the edge of the fen- 
land. The abbey, like most monastic estab- 
lishments, was close to the river. It thus 
enjoyed, in the eyes of the monks, every 
possible advantage. 

“Most necessary,” says the monkish 
chronicler of the abbey, “most necessary is 
the fen for human beings ; for there are found 
wood and fuel for fire, and hay for feeding 
cattle, and thatch for roofing houses, and a 
great deal besides that men require ; more- 
over, it abounds in fish and fowl. Burgh 
itself, too (i.e, Peterborough), is admirably 
situated ; for on one side it has the fen and 
excellent water, on the other, cultivated lands, 
woods, meadows, and abundance of pastures ; 
and it is every way beautiful, and is acces- 
sible by land except on the east side, on 
which it can only be approached by boat. 
The river Nene flows close by the monastery 
on its south side, which, when a man has 
crossed, he is free to go in any direction he 
pleases. The first founders of the abbey, be- 
holding this spot and seeing how excellent 
it was, how delightful, how fair, how rich 
and fertile, a very Paradise of God upon 
earth, planted there their monastery, deter- 
mined to make it no common one, but a 
second Rome, or, at least, a daughter of Rome 
herself in England.” 

It was here, then, on the borders of the 
fen-land, that the young king Peada laid the 
foundation of his monastery, in the year of 
our Lord 656. If, as we are told, the founda- 
tion-stones of the church were of so enor- 
mous a size that eight yoke of oxen could 
scarce draw one of them, the building 
must have been of a more substantial kind 
than was usual among the Anglo-Saxons. 
Unhappily, the young king did not live to 
complete his work. Within four short years 
after his accession he was foully done to 

* “Gyr” in Anglo-Saxon means a fen or marsh. 


death on an Easter Day, by the very wife, 
Alchfleda, whose hand he had only obtained 
on the condition of his becoming a Christian. 
Peada’s brother, Wulfere, who succeeded him, 
gave but too painful evidence of the super- 
ficial character of his conversion. At first, 
indeed, he seemed bent on walking in his 
brother’s footsteps. On coming to the throne 
he took a solemn vow to purge his kingdom 
of heathenism. But, within a while, under 
the influence of his pagan steward, Wer- 
bode, he forgot his vow, relapsed into 
heathenism, and was so incensed when he 
heard that his two sons had been converted 
and baptized by St. Chad, that he followed 
them into the oratory where they were pray- 
ing, and slew them with his own hand, and 
then demolished the place, leaving their 
bodies under the ruins. Repenting, how- 
ever, of his great sin, and having received 
absolution, he resolved, with the help of his 
brother Ethelred and his sister Kyneburga, 
to complete the monastery. Remorse for his 
crime had its share, doubtless, in this reso- 
lution. But a miracle also played its part 
therein. For St. Chad, having invited the 
king to pray with him in his oratory, after 
he had ended his prayer took off his vest- 
ment and hung it upon a sunbeam. Where- 
upon the king, seeing this, took off his glove 
and belt and essayed to hang them thereon 
in like manner, but, whereas the saint’s vest- 
ment remained miraculously suspended, the 
king’s gloves and belt fell to the ground, a 
circumstance which mightily confirmed the 
latter in the Christian faith. 

Peada had chosen for his first abbot a man 
of noble birth, named Saxulf. He was an 
earl, but laid aside his temporal wealth and 
honours in order that he might preside over 
the new house and its “divine family of 
monks.” He appears to have been a person 
of singular energy, piety and wisdom, and 
a man of the world as well as an eccle- 
siastic. For this man Wulfere sent, and said 
to him: “ Beloved Saxulf, I have sent for 
thee for the health of my soul, and I will 
tell thee why. My brother Peada and my 
beloved friend Oswin began to build a certain 
monastery in honour of Christ and St. Peter. 
But my brother hath departed this life as 
Christ willed, and I beseech thee, beloved 
friend, that thou engage earnestly in this 
work, and I will give thee gold and silver, 
lands and possessions, and whatsoever thou 
mayest require.” Then the abbot went 
home and began to labour, and with such 
success carried on the work that with the 
help of Christ in a few years it was finished. 








When the king heard that, he was ex- 
ceeding glad, and summoned all his thanes, 
the archbishop, bishops, earls, and all who 
loved God to come together on a certain day 
which he appointed for the consecration of 
the monastery. The king, his brother 
Ethelred and his two sisters, Kyneburga and 
Kyneswitha, were present at the ceremony, 
which was performed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of Rochester, Lon- 
don, and Lichfield. After the consecration 
of the monastery, which was dedicated to St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and St. Andrew, the king 
rose from his throne and said with a loud 
voice: “Thanked be the most High and Al- 
mighty God for this honour which is here 
done unto me, and I myself will this day 
praise Christ and St. Peter, and I would have 
all of you confirm my words. ‘I, Wulfere, 
give this day to St. Peter and to the abbot 
Saxulf and the monks of this monastery 
these lands and waters, and meres and 
marshes, and fishponds, and all the surround- 
ing lands which are of my royal domain 
so absolutely free that none can take tax of 
them save the abbot and the monks.’ The 
king added, ‘It is but a small gift, but I 
will that the monks have it in royal wise and 
altogether free, and that the monastery be 
subject to none but to Rome only. Further, I 
will that all seek the shrine of St. Peter 
here, who cannot journey to Rome.’ The 
abbot then asked permission to make a 
certain request of the king, and having 
obtained it, he said, ‘I have certain religious 
monks who wish to lead the life of anchorites. 
Now there is in the neighbourhood a certain 
island called Ancarig, and I ask for it, that 
we may build there a monastery in honour 
of St. Mary, in order that those who desire 
it may live there in peace and quiet.’ Then 
the king answered, ‘Beloved Saxulf, not 
only this thy petition, but whatsoever else 
thou shalt ask for the sake of our Lord 
Christ will I grant. I also desire that all 
my successors, be they my sons or brothers, 
or other kings, do -hold this my gift sacred 
and inviolate, as they would be partakers of 
eternal life and escape eternal punishment. 
Whosoever shall minish aught from our 
gifts or that of any good man may the 
heavenly Father minish his share in the 
kingdom of heaven.’ Then all present at- 
tested the charter, subscribing it with the 
sign of Christ’s cross, and confirming it 
aloud with their tongues, invoking the curse 
of God and all the saints on him who should 
violate it.” 

Saxulf was abbot of Medehamstede for 
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thirteen years, and then, in the year 673 
by the universal consent of king, clergy, and 
laity, though to the great sorrow of his 
monks, he was appointed seventh bishop of 
the Mercians and Mid-Angles. The monks 
with the hearty approbation of Saxulf 
elected one of their own members, Cuth. 
bald, held in the highest esteem for his piety 
and wisdom, as his successor. It was in the 
time of this abbot that King Wulfere died 
and was succeeded by his brother Ethelred, 
Ethelred not only confirmed all the grants 
and concessions his brother had made, but 
bestowed privileges of his own gift, and took 
care that all should be solemnly ratified by 
the Papal authority. 

The Pope (Agatho) sends a “ Privilegium” 
to the Archbishop (Wylfrid) in which he 
declares that the church in Medehamstede is 
Roman and Apostolic, St. Peter being there 
ever present in spirit, though his body is at 
Rome. The church is to be absolutely free, 
neither king nor bishop is to have any power 
to impose any tax or impost on the abbot 
after his election by the monks and its 
approval by the king. The bishop of the dio- 
cese is to usurp no authority over the abbot, 
but to look upon him as a Roman Legate, asa 
minister, together with himself, of the gospel, 
as a friend and associate, not as a subject. 
The Pope further ordains that the abbot of 
Medehamstede shall be chiefest of all the 
abbots on that side the river Thames, and 
shall have the first place in all ecclesiastical 
assemblies. He is also to hold the chief place, 
or, at least, one of the chief places, in the 
king’s court and council, “in order that, 
after the example of Saxulf, his successors 
may resort to the king in season and out of 
season, and by their religious conversation 
and deportment draw away his mind from 
earthly things and fix them on heavenly, 
and by frequent exhortation lead him to 
the love of piety, justice, and the fear of 
God.” Finally, the Pope declares that if 
any person in Britain or the neighbouring 
nations shall have a desire to visit Rome, 
and for any sufficient cause shall be let or 
hindered, then a pilgrimage to St. Peter, who 
“in spirit dwells here,” shall suffice. ‘“ Here 
they may pay their vows, receive remission 
of their sins and the Apostolic blessing 
through him who hath the chief power to 
bind and to loose, have their prayers heard 
and answered, and the gate of heaven opened 
unto them.” 

For nearly two hundred years all record 
of the abbey is lost. We know nothing of 


its doings. Beyond the bare catalogue of the 
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names of some of the abbots nothing sur- 
vives. It was during this interval, however, 
that England became ‘a Christian country, 
and it is certain that monks from Peter- 
borough were among the most zealous of the 
missionaries who were engaged in its con- 
version. 

The silence of these two hundred years is 
at length broken by a terrible disaster. In 
the year 870 the Danes invaded England 
with a large army. Swooping down from 
their ships “like mad dogs or robbers from 
their caves,” these “ ministers of the devil,” 
as the chronicler calls them, ravaged the 
land, laying it waste with fire and sword. 
They spared neither age nor sex. Blazing 
towns, villages and monasteries marked their 
path. Landing on the coast of Northum- 
berland, and having subdued the country 
north of the Humber, they came into Mercia, 
whither they were attracted by the rich 
abbeys. They attacked Crowland first, and 
having plundered the monastery and burned 
it to the ground, they then marched upon 
Peterborough. Though the place did not 
present the natural defences of Ely, still the 
monastery had been rudely fortified, and it 
was manned with the monks and the peasants 
who came to aid them. The brother of the 
Danish earl, Hubba, who led the assault, 
having been mortally wounded, the leader 
vowed vengeance for his death, and, having 
carried the works, he slew in a rage all the 
monks with his own hand. Then ensued a 
terrible scene of carnage and devastation. 
The slaughter was indiscriminate. The altars 
were broken down, the monuments de- 
molished, the books and charters and other 
writings all torn to pieces ; all the precious 
vessels were carried off, and the monastery, 
after being ransacked and despoiled of its 
valuables, was set on fire and left to blaze, 
the conflagration continuing for fifteen days 
till all was consumed. 

After this the abbey was left in its ruins 
well-nigh a hundred years, nor was any 
attempt made to restore it. Only in the 
reign of Edgar, Alfred’s great-grandson, was 
the work of restoration begun. It fell on 
this wise. Athelwold, Bishop of Winchester, 
being very active in the building and restor- 
ing of monasteries in England, whilst he 
was engaged in this pious work, the Lord 
appeared to him in a vision by night, and 
bade him go to the Mid-Angles and rebuild 
the ancient monastery of St. Peter, which 
had been destroyed. And when he came 
into the province he went first of all to 
Oundle, a place belorging to the monastery, 


and there began to build. But the Lord 
appeared to him a second time, saying that 
“he should go further, following the course 
of the river, till he came to the very walls of 
the monastery which had been burnt. Where- 
upon, being glad at heart, and not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision, he found the church, 
and lo! it had become a place for the stall- 
ing of beasts and cattle. Grieving in his 
inmost heart that so glorious a temple of 
God had been brought to such a plight, he 
set to work instantly to cleanse it. And 
seeing how many things would be necessary 
for the restoration of such a building, he 
returned to Winchester, and there prayed to 
God night and day that, as He had called 
him to it in the vision, so He would give him 
all things necessary for so vast an under- 
taking. And one day, when he had entered 
into his oratory to pray as was his wont, and 
had spread forth his hands unto God, beseech- 
ing him to incline the hearts of the king and 
queen and nobles to help him in the work, 
it is said that the queen hid herself in a corner 
behind the door that she might listen to the 
prayer of the saint; for she wondered why 
he was so earnest in supplication. And 
having heard his prayer, she came forward 
and told him that she had heard his petition, 
and God also, and that she would give him 
all the sympathy and assistance in her power 
and would persuade the king and others to 
aid him. Athelwold, though somewhat con- 
founded that his prayer had been overheard, 
rendered thanks to God, the giver of al} 
good gifts. And the queen kept her word, 
and pleaded with the king that he would 
build and restore the churches of God that 
were fallen down, that he might become an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. And 
because the king was very wise and full of 
zeal for religion and the Church of Christ, he 
sent for the bishop and commanded him to 
go on with the work he had begun, and 
promised that he would further it in all 
things, a promise which he kept faithfully.” 
The first abbot of the restored monastery 
was Adulf, the king’s chancellor. The loss 
of his only son, whom he tenderly loved, 
had so profound an effect upon him that, 
according to the custom of the times, he was 
for making a pilgrimage to Rome, hoping 
through the intercession of St. Peter to ob- 
tain mercy of the Lord. But Athelwold 
dissuaded him from so perilous a journey, 
and urged him to give the money which he 
would have spent upon it to St. Peter’s 
Church at Medehamstede. This he did, and 
was, moreover, so impressed bv the good 
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bishop’s preaching that he resolved to be- 
come a monk, and shortly afterwards, through 
Athelwold’s influence, was made abbot of 
the monastery. 

During his abbacy King Edgar came, ac- 
companied by Dunstan, to visit the monas- 
tery, and is said to have been delighted with 
the order he found there, the splendour of 
its buildings, and the beauty of its situation ; 
and, above all, when he heard that some of 
the ancient charters which had been hidden 
by the monks in the walls and among the 
stones, to preserve them from the Danes, had 
been discovered, and learned what privileges 
had therein been bestowed upon the monas- 
tery, and that he had a second Rome in his 
kingdom, he wept for joy. 

The king gave the monastery a new char- 
ter, confirming all previous grants and pri- 
vileges, besides conferring new ones. At 
the same time the name of the place was 
changed from Medehamstede to Burgh, “that 
is, a city.” Moreover, it was not only called 
Burgh, but so rich was it in gold and silver 
and lands, that men called it “ Gylden- 
burgh,” that is, “ the Golden City.” 

The third abbot, Kenulf, is said to have 
written several works, and this is particularly 
interesting, because it is the first hint of 
anything like definite literary culture among 
the monks ; and it is worthy of remark that 
this appears just after the monastery had 
come under the Benedictine rule, or rather 
a modification of that rule. Hugo professes 
that his slender powers are not equal to the 
task of describing all that Kenulf was to 
the monastery, how learned he was and how 
eloquent, how gentle withal and what a 
peace-maker, how humble in his bearing to 
his brethren, with what vigilance he exercised 
his pastoral office, what care he bestowed on 
the books of the monastery, with what readi- 
ness and affability he instructed those who 
came to him or who sojourned there, how 
beloved he was by God and man, and how 
he improved the estates and property of the 
church. Daily there flocked thither as well 
from distant as from neighbouring parts, 
bishops, clergy, and monks, rich men and 
men of low degree, to be under his rule and 
to hear his wisdom as it were that of 
Solomon. Having governed his abbey four- 
teen years he. was made bishop of Win- 
chester. 

The next abbot, Elsinus, who succeeded 
in 1006, had great repute as a collector of 
relics, and became the fortunate possessor of 
that precious relic, St. Oswald’s arm. The 
story of this arm is told by Bede. Oswald, 
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the Saxon King of Northumbria, was cele. 
brated for his kindness and liberality both 
to the poor and to-strangers. One Easter 
Day, when he was sitting down to dinner, 
and a large silver dish full of meat for the 
king’s table had just been placed thereon 
and they were about to say grace, the king's 
almoner suddenly came in and informed them 
that a great multitude of poor people coming 
from all quarters was at his gate asking an 
alms of him. Whereupon the king not only 
sent them all the meat which had been set 
before him, but commanded that the silver 
dish should also be cut in pieces and divided 
among them. Which the bishop, Aidan, 
who sat by him beholding, and delighted 
with this act of piety, took the king’s right 
hand in his own, saying, “ May this hand 
never wax old.” Which, says Bede, came to 
pass. For when the king fell in battle, the 
arm being severed from the body, perished 
not, but was preserved from corruption. It 
was first of all enclosed in a silver casket 
and deposited in St. Peter’s Church at 
Bamborough. How Elsinus acquired this 
famous relic we are not told, but he brought 
it to Peterborough, where it is said to have 
wrought many cures on diseased folk, and 
was of such fame in the days of King Ste. 
phen that he came to the monastery on pur- 
pose to see it, and offered his ring to St. 
Oswald, and also remitted to the monastery 
the sum of forty marks which it owed him. 

It was in the time of Abbot Elsinus that 
the massacre of the Danes, by order of King 
Ethelred, took place, which led to the in- 
vasion and conquest of England by Sweyn. 

Abbot Leofric, nephew of Lady Godiva, 
bestowed much land on the abbey, and gave 
to the church “ the great crucifix upon the 
altar, of marvellous work of silver and gold; 
gold and silver candlesticks ; a great table 
before the altar, all of gold, and silver, and 
precious stone ; besides copes, chasubles, and 
other ornaments.” 

The Saxon chronicle gives him a high 
character. “In his time there was nothing 
but joy and gladness, and the utmost pros- 
perity in Burgh. He was beloved by all, and 
he gave large gifts to the abbey, such as 
none gave before him or after him.” 

In the year 1066 the monks, being Saxons, 
and averse to William’s government, elected 
Brando their abbot, and he, being a devoted 
Saxon, applied to Edgar Atheling, the next 
Saxon heir to Edward the Confessor, for con- 
firmation of the election, thus incurring the 
mortal displeasure of the Conqueror. I 
cannot dwell upon all the details of the 
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struggle in the Fen land between the Saxons 
and their Norman invaders. It is full of 
picturesque scenes and stirring incidents, 
which may be found vividly described in 
“The Camp of Refuge” or in Kingsley’s 
“Hereward.” But it is of interest to re- 
member that it was in the chancel of Peter- 
borough Abbey that the great Saxon leader 
was solemnly knighted by the abbot, his 
uncle.* 

In the recent restoration of the cathedral, 
the remains of the old Saxon church were 
discovered, with the slope of the plaster 
pavement up to the high altar, the very 
spot where Hereward was knighted. 

I am sorry to say that Hereward made but 
a poor return to the abbey where he had 
received his knighthood ; for he joined the 
Danes, under Sweyn their king, son of Cnut, 
and incited them to attack Peterborough. It 
must be said, however, in his excuse, that 
King William had given the abbey to a 
Norman, Abbot Torauld, of Fescamp, and it 
was on that ground that he attacked it. The 
monks defended themselves with great valour 
till Hereward at last set fire to the adjoining 
buildings, and so forced an entry into the 
monastery.t But on an agreement being 
made between Sweyn and King William that 
the Danes should depart with all their spoil, 
most of the treasures were carried away to 
Denmark, and a great part of them lost in 
the sea by astorm that overtook their vessels. 
The monks returned to their old home, but 
being careless and drunken, and their abbot 
absent, the church was again destroyed 
by fire. Torauld returned at length to his 
monastery, which he fortified strongly, taking 
with him one hundred and forty Normans to 
defend himself against Hereward. He was 
scarcely settled when Ivo de Taillebois, a Nor- 
man knight, proposed to Torauld that he 
should join him in an attack on the Camp of 
Refuge. Hereward had concealed himself 

* “Tt was the custom of the English that he who was about 
to be lawfully consecrated a knight, should, the evening before 
the day of his consecration, with contrition and compunction, 
make confession of all his sins before some bishop, abbot, 
monk, or priest; and should, after being absolved, pass the 
night in a church, giving himself up to prayer, devotion, and 
mortification. On the following day he was to hear mass, and 
to make offering of a sword upon the altar, and after the 
Gospel the priest was to bless the sword, and with his blessing 
lay it upon the neck of the knight; on which, after having 
communicated at the same mass in the sacred mysteries of 
Christ, he became a lawful knight.” 

+ “His men broke in through the fire at Bolthithe Gate, and 
the monks came out and desired peace. However, they gave 
no heei to them, but went into the monastery and climbed up 
to the holy crucifix, took the crown from our Lord’s head, whi 
was all of the purest gold, and the footsteol of red gold from 
under his feet. And they climbed up to the steeple and brought 
down the table (or, as others, the cope) which was hidden there, 
it was all of gold and silver. . . . And they took so much gold 
and silver, and so much treasure in money, robes, and books, 


that no man could compute the amount. All these Hereward 
carried off to Ely.” 


and his troops among the osier-beds and 
woods, and watched all the movements of 
the enemy. Torauld remained behind while 
Taillebois advanced to reconnoitre. As the 
latter entered a wood at one side, Hereward 
emerged from the other, took Torauld in the 
rear and carried him off, compelling him to 
pay a large ransom for his liberty. Torauld 
at length, weary of his government and of 
his refractory monks, procured for himself 
the Bishopric of Beauvais in France, whither 
he transported many of the goods of the 
monastery. But he was not more fortunate 
in his bishopric than he had been in his 
monastery, for on the fourth day he was 
expelled therefrom and was glad to give 
the king a large sum of money in order 
to be reinstated in his monastery, which 
he ruled for twenty-eight years, dying in 
1100. 

So intense was the Saxon feeling in the 
monastery, and such their detestation of 
Torauld, that the monks purchased, at the 
price of three hundred silver marks, the 
privilege of electing their own abbot on the 
next vacancy, when they chose Godric, the 
brother of Brando, for their head. He was 
shortly after deposed, as was his successcr, 
Matthias. 

John de Sais, who succeeded Matthias, 
was a Norman. He had borne sway over 
the monastery for two years when the church 
was again burnt, this time owing to an 
accident. “A servant in the bakehouse trying 
to kindle a fire, with all the pains he took 
could not make it burn. Whereupon John 
the Abbot, being present and in a choleric 
mood, cried, ‘The devil come and blow the 
fire,’ and forthwith, as a punishment for his 
impiety, the devil taking him at his word, the 
fire blazed to the top of the house, ran 
through all the abbot’s offices, and then into 
the town. For nine days together it raged 
in one of the towers, whence a violent wind 
drove some ashes on the abbot’s house and 
fired that also. The whole of the monastery 
was destroyed, with all the buildings except 
the chapter-house and dormitory ; and the 
greater part of the town likewise was burned.” 
(Saxon Chronicle.) This fire happened in 
August, 1116, and in March, 1117, De Sais 
began the choir of the present cathedral. 

I cannot do better than close this chapter 
of the Saxon monastery with the account 
which Hugo gives of the estimation in which 
it was held. “At this time such was the 
reputation of the monastery, and in such 
veneration was it held, that kings and nobles 
put off their shoes from their feet when 
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they arrived at the gate thereof, entering it 
with all humility and offering of their best 
to God, so deeply impressed were they by 
the edifying spectacle of Christian love which 
the brethren presented. And whithersoever 
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any brother went, men received him as an 
angel of God, and besought his blessing. 
And so it came to pass that more gifts were 
bestowed upon the Monastery of Peter- 
borough than on any others.” 





Barmouth and the Mawddach Estuary, from the Slopes of Cader Idris, 


ON THE SLOPES OF CADER IDRIS. 


By tHe Rev. WRAY W. HUNT. 


HE sun which shines (sometimes) upon 
these islands of ours—“ the greater and 
lesser Cumbrae and the adjacent islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland”—can assuredly 
see no fairer sight, not even among the 
islands of the Western Sea where dwelled 
the old minister who so framed his prayer 
for the Queen’s dominions, than that which 
meets his gaze when he shines upon the 
valleys which nestle amongst the slopes of 
Cader Idris, and which now smile responsive 
to his kindly warmth, and now weep (ah! 
how often do they weep) when his rays are 
hidden in impenetrable mists, or anon laugh 
and weep at once when “the great winds 
shoreward blow” and the storm-clouds come 
rolling in from the sea and gather on the 
mountain crests; then one side of a valley 
may mourn, lost to view below the overhang- 


ing gloom, while, on the other side, every 
rock and tree and scaur stand out distinct, 
and glad under the great shafts of light that 
fall upon them. Yet Cader Idris is com- 
paratively unknown ; its glories are yet un- 
sung, unless it be by some native poet in 
his native tongue, whose name and whose 
song are alike unknown to the unsympathetic 
Saxon. Even George Borrow, who writes so 
delightfully of things Welsh in his “ Wild 
Wales,” only touches upon the skirts of this 
district ; and even if he had treated of it in 
full, this generation would be none the wiser, 
for it knows not Borrow—to its loss. 

The memory of a balmy day late in Octo- 
ber, spent in wandering through this en- 
chanted region, often comes back to me. 

One of the loveliest of all the lovely valleys 
which the many-armed giant mountain holds 
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in his embrace is that of the Dysynni River. 
The high road from the coast up into the hill 
country crosses the river bya bridge at the sea- 
end of the valley, not far from the little town 
which was our starting-point. On this bridge, 
even though it is somewhat early in the 
day’s walk for loitering, one is fain to linger 
long, drinking in the views that meet the 
eyes uplifted to the encircling hills. Inland, 
Cader Idris himself closes in the valley, the 
soft clouds that delicately veil his summit 
lifting every now and then to give a glimpse 
of his central peak with its twin supporters. 
Beneath the bridge runs the transparently 
pure stream of the river, which widens out 
here on either hand into quiet pools, where 
the reeds and rushes grow ; and across the 
bridge passes intermittently the stream of 
country life. There is a cattle sale, or fair, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, and now it 
is a herd of black mountain cattle that goes 
by and now a drove of the tiny Welsh sheep, 
who yield the sweetest mutton that ever 
tooth of mortal man was set in. It may be, 
indeed, that the farmer who owns them and 
who drives them would wish that more 
pounds of mutton went to each sheep, and 
would be ready to agree with Peacock’s 
Welsh robber chieftain that though 


‘* The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
Yet the valley sheep are fatter ; 
And so we deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter.” 


But these are mercenary views withal 
and not to be entertained by a man of 
sentiment: none such, I am persuaded, 
but would exchange the juiciest and 
fattest Southdown for the leanest of 
these lithe mountaineers. However, he 
who can write worthily of Welsh mutton 
need have the pen of Elia; and so the 
companion essay to that on “ Roast Pig” 
must remain unwritten for evermore, for 
it is just as likely that another Shake- 
speare should arise as another Lamb. I 
have said that the farmer who owns the 
flock drives them ; he does, indeed, walk 
behind them, but he takes a very un- 
important part in the care of them; all 
that is managed by the dog, whose action 
his master makes some show of directing 
by much unnecessary shouting. So, at 
least, it seems to us looking idly on, for 
to our ears the speech of the master— 
save that it is interspersed with the one 
English word which has attained uni- 
versal acceptance, given now with a 
Welsh intonation but still recognisable, 
“Tam!” —is unintelligible gibberish, 


while the language of the dog, both of 
tail and tongue, is so perfectly clear that 
we cannot fail to be impressed with the 
sense that he knows most about the busi- 
ness, and that the instruction, and espe- 
cially the damnatory clause, is quite uncalled 
for. Besides dog and man, one other higher 
animal accompanies nearly every drove of 
sheep ;—a solemn, stately goat ; resenting, it 
may be, his dread separation from the sheep 
in Christian symbolism, he scorns to associate 
with them now ; proud as Lucifer he stalks 
behind in sullen solitude. But we are only 
at the beginning of our walk and may not 
tarry longer. 

The road soon begins to ascend the north- 
ern slope of the valley, and then at some 
height above the river turns, and following 
the valley’s course runs directly towards 
Cader Idris. The valley to-day speaks only 
of loveliness and peace, but the memory still 
hangs about it “of old, unhappy, far-off 
things, of battles long ago.” You may just 
desery a rock rising up in the centre of the 
valley at its farthest end ; Cader Idris towers 
at its back, and the lesser hills close it tightly 
in on either side, for here the valley has 
narrowed almost to a point. On that rock 








A bit of the coast road between Cader Idris and the sea. 
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once stood one of the strongest castles in 
Wales, though you have to look carefully 
now before you shall discover any remnant 
of it. It was the castle of the ill-fated David, 
Llewellyn’s less noble brother, and it was 
here that just for one moment after Llewel- 
lyn’s fall, the last faint semblance of inde- 
pendent Welsh royalty flickered, and then, 
like the Bard who chanted its death-song, 
“plunged to endless night.” After Llewel- 
lyn’s death, David alone of all the Welsh 
princes refused to give in his submission ; 
yet the fear of the “ruthless king ” was upon 
him, and though his castle was deemed im- 
pregnable, for the whole valley was then a 
morass, he dared not await there Edward’s 
attack, but betook him tothe mountains and 
forsixmonths lived the life of a hunted animal, 
and then met a crueller fate than was ever 
dealt out by a hunter to a captured beast of 
prey: by order of Parliament he was con- 
demned to be drawn to the gallows as a trai- 
tor, to have his bowels burnt before his face, 
to be hanged as a murderer, and to have his 
quarters dispersed throughout the country. 
The sentence was literally carried out, and 
there was a fierce dispute between York and 
Winchester for the possession of the right 
shoulder of the prince. 

Across the river, just opposite to where we 
stand, a vast crag juts out from the line of 
hills, bearing a fantastic resemblance to a 
huge illomened bird brooding over the 
valley ; a stern and gloomy rock it is, and 
though now that the soft autumnal sunshine 
falls on it, and the shadows flit across it, its 
gloom for the moment is chased away, yet 
it falls in readily with our melancholy mus- 
ings, and we let our fancy picture the last 
of the Bards in those old times of terror, 
taking his stand here instead of on the “rock 
which frowns o’er Conway’s flood,” and from 
this height looking down on the ruined home 
of the last Prince of Wales of the old line, 
and, with his fate in mind, hurling his de- 
nunciation of a corresponding fate, but even 
more terrible, upon the first Prince of Wales 
of the new line, Edward of Carnarvon :— 

‘* When Severn should re-echo with affright 

The shrieks of death, through Berkley’s roof that ring, 

Shrieks of an agonizing king !”’ 
when the “she-wolf of France, with unre- 
lenting fangs, tore out the bowels of her 
mangled mate.” 

Six centuries have passed since these last 
scenes in the Welsh struggle for indepen- 
dence, and yet the sturdy Welshman clings 
to his nationality and his speech, and the 
brave old boast of the Welsh chieftain to the 
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English king looks as if it should yet find 
its justification :—‘‘ My people may be 
weakened by your might and in great part 
destroyed, but unless the wrath of God be 
on the side of its foe it will not perish 
utterly. Nor deem I that other race or 
other tongue will answer for this corner of 
the world before the Judge of all at the last 
day save the people and the tongue of Wales.” 

Yet again, six centuries before these words 
were spoken, other words of like import fell 
from the lips of the old British bard, Taliesin, 
in the first days of the English invasion, 
when the sense of its coming doom lay heavy 
upon Britain, as it did upon all parts of the 
Roman world ; words which have been thus 
Englished :— 

‘“ A serpent which coils, 
And with fury boils, 
From Germany coming with armed wings spread, 
Shall subdue and shall enthrall 


The broad Britain all, 
From the Lochlin ocean to Severn’s bed. 


“ And British men 
Shall be captives then 
To strangers from Saxonia’s strand ; 
They shall praise their God, and hold 
Their language as of old, 
But except wild Wales they shall lose their land.” 


But now a sound fell upon our ears re- 
calling us from the sorrowful past to the 
happier present ; it was 2 sound of song and 
music which issued from a little mountain 
village-church not many yards removed from 
where we stood; nothing loth we turned 
aside to listen more nearly and to learn what 
might be the occasion of the service on this 
week-day morning ; so through the lych-gate 
we passed, and then, as its door stood invi- 
tingly open, into the church itself to find a 
Harvest Thanksgiving service (for in these 
uplands the harvest is late) drawing to a 
close with the lusty singing of the recessional 
hymn. What though the proportion of 
choir to congregation reminded us somewhat 
of that Highland regiment which consisted 
of “four-and-twenty fighting men and five- 
and-twenty pipers ” ; the disproportion would 
be amended in the evening at the Welsh 
service (so the old clerk assured us), when the 
little church would be “ crowded whatever.” 
And, moreover, we learnt—for we lingered 
on after clergy, choir, congregation had all 
dispersed—that if that morning’s congrega- 
tion had lacked at all in quantity it had more 
than made up in quality for that lack, for 
had not the Squire himself been there and 
his lady ? We let ourselves down wofully in 
the old man’s esteem when we professed our 
ignorance of the squire’s name; for these 
Welsh squires of old family are still held by 
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their tenants and neighbours in very much 
the same esteem in which Glendower held 
himself—they are “not in the roll of com- 
mon men ”—and never to have heard of any 
one of them in his own particular neighbour- 
hood is as though one had never heard of 
Queen Victoria. Was it not some old woman 
dwelling amongst these hills who, in the 
days when our gracious sovereign lady began 
her reign, hearing of the young maiden queen, 
thought what a nice thing it would be for 
the young lady if Squire Griffith-ap-Lloyd 
(also unmarried) were to take a fancy for her? 

But matter of greater interest to us than 


even the glories of the squire detains us 
long within the walls of the little church, 
for it contains a truly splendid treasure in 
its exquisitely-carved rood screen, worthy 
of minutest examination. Here it stands 
before the altar of his God, the loving 
offering of some long dead and long for- 
gotten one, who, like Bezaleel of old, was 
“filled with the Spirit of God in the carving 
of timber, and to work all manner of work- 
manship for glory and for beauty.” The 
Spirit of Beauty which breathes through 
these mountain valleys had penetrated the 
soul of him who wrought here. Alas! that 

















Cader Idris from Llyn Creigenen. 


spirit breathes in vain over the men who 
work and worship amongst the valleys and 
hills of Wales to-day, for the site of their 
newest work is generally marked by some 
ghastly erection of corrugated iron; and 
their newest place of worship is generally 
some hardly less ghastly erection of plastered 
brick or stone. But the old clerk must get 
to his dinner, and before he goes he must 
see the church with its treasures of decora- 
tive fruit safely locked against prying eyes 
and prying fingers; and we, too, begin to 
feel the appetizing effect of the mountain 
air, and so we leave the village church to 
go in search of the village inn. I think it 
is Ruskin who some-snere says that every 
village should have its fair Zabernacle, and 


hard by its comfortable Taberna. Our village 
amply fulfilled these requirements, and we 
soon found a tavern which promised a kind 
and cleanly welcome, if a homely one. The 
little parlour into which we are shown has 
for its chief glory, as all such little parlours 
have, an enormous pier glass surmounting 
the chimney-piece, festooned with an arrange- 
ment in red and green tissue paper curiously 
cut. The glass can exist for ornament only 
and not for use, for it yields only the most 
distorted and grotesque reflection of outside 
things. On either side of the glass hang 
pictures of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beacons- 
field: the choice of these two as guardians 
of his hearth marks the political impartiality 
of mine uost, an impartiality which, I grieve 
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to say, seems not to extend to things reli- 
gious, for amongst the men of light and 
leading in the religious world whose portraits 
adorn the other walls of the room, none are 
to be found save of divines belonging to that 
body of Christians denominated Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists. One other work of art, 
however, there is in which Englishmen may 
claim an equal interest with Welshmen, and 
Churchman with Dissenter—a representa- 
tion marvellously wrought in wool of many 
colours of our first parents. Judging from 
the severity of outline, the artist depicts 
them as they were whilst still in the innocence 
of Paradise, yet have they been banished to 
a dark recess in the room, as though the 
sense of their coming shame was strong 
upon them. Specimens of literature as well 
as art abound here ; for the most part, how- 
ever, in the tongue of Wales, and, therefore, 
sealed writings to us; yet amongst them I 
found (in an old Welsh and English diction- 
ary) what I had long asked for in vain from 
all Welshmen of my acquaintance—a clear 
and definite rule for the pronunciation of the 
Welsh “ll”; some Englishmen are vain 
enough to think that the English “th” is a 
complete and satisfactory equivalent, but 
Welshmen smile contemptuously at such a 
poor makeshift ; Borrow, indeed, says there 
is no difficulty at all—but then Borrow was 
a genius. But the difficulty, whatever it be, 
must surely disappear with the extended 
knowledge of the simple rule here given; 
thus it runs: “It (the double “1”) may be 
pronounced by fixing the tongue to the roof 
of the mouth about one-eighth of an inch 
farther back than when ‘1’ is articulated, 
and breathing forcibly through the jaw- 
teeth on the right side.” One has only 
to take a word in which the “Il” occurs 
twice over, Llangollen for instance, and 
apply the rule, to be convinced of its sweet 
simplicity. 

Thus after much mental and bodily refresh- 
ment, the latter consisting of good Welsh 
ale and “ Bara y Caws,” which Borrow says 
is Welsh for bread and cheese—I know not— 
we betook us to the road again, but followed 
it only a little farther up the valley, and 
then determined to strike across the ridge on 
our left and make for a certain small railway 
station with a very big name, on the coast, 
not far from the corner of the Mawddach 
estuary, which bounds the domain of Cader 
Idris to the north. Up we passed, along 
bye-paths and across boggy fields and through 
melancholy farm-yards, until at last we 
reached the highest ground of ridge, and 


then turned to take farewell of the valley 
we were leaving. How wondrous fair it 
lay spread out at our feet, clothed in its 
autumnal robe of many tints! Here were 
pasture-lands of vivid green, bare hill-sides 
with the russet hue upon them of the 
withered bracken, and a few golden fields 
in which the corn was still ungathered ; 
groups of trees with their fast-yellowing 
leaves, and here and there a spot of brilliant 
reds, which showed where the wild cherry 
flaunted his bravery; and here and there, 
in sombre contrast, a clump of darkling firs ; 
Dysynni’s stream, like a silver thread, inter- 
sects the picture; and the mellow light of 
the October afternoon was shed upon it all. 
At last we tore ourselves away and fared 
forward ; then once again we turned to find 
the valley itself lost to view, and only the 
topmost parts of Cader showing now above 
the ridge. So we steadily set our faces 
towards the north-west, and presently began 
to find some compensation for the view we 
had lost in that which now opened out before 
us. Very different indeed in character was 
this view from the other, but with a sad 
beauty of its own, almost as entrancing as 
the laughing joy of the valley ; for now the 
far-reaching plain of the sea lay stretched 
out at our feet—“ the unplumb’d, salt, es- 
tranging sea ”—in all its majesty, and with its 
inevitable suggestion of undying sorrow and 
moaning agony. It was, I suppose, this 
inexplicable connection between the sight of 
the sea and the sense of sorrow that caused 
the Seer of Patmos, in his description of his 
vision of the new heaven and the new earth, 
where “ there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain,” to add the strangely-sounding 
sentence, “there shall be no more sea.” 
Yet, surely, the final message of the sea to 
man is not one of sorrow. It is, perhaps, 
only because in our manhood we have lost 
touch and feel out of harmony with the 
mysteries that lie at either end of our life, 
and the immensities which surround us, that 
the sea (which suggests these mysteries as 
nothing else in nature does, though every 
wide extending view does this in some 
measure) speaks to us of pain. Children, 
upon whom “the shades of the prison 
house ” have hardly begun to close, have no 
such feeling; for them the seais the best 
of good comrades, the jolliest yet gentlest 
of play-fellows; and it may be that in some 
“season of calm weather” as we watch 
the children play, the sczse of discord dies 
away for the time, and an apocalyptic vision 
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of the Eternal harmonies is vouchsafed to 
us too, in which the sea has its part :— 


** Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Do in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


But the sun is fast westering now; great 
beams of ruddy light, like flaming swords, 
shoot up into the sky, and all the sea below 
is crimsoned ; and far away across it we see 
the purple hills of what looks like another 
land. But it is only that sheltering arm 
which Wales bends round the head of Car- 
digan Bay; and the hills are the shapely 
Rivals and the lone Carn Fadryn, and low- 
lying lands between and low-lying lands 


beyond, ending at last in Bardsey Island, 
the westernmost point of North Wales. 
Once again we linger, watching the pageant 
of the dying day, till in the gathering 
shadows we see away to the north the lights 
of Barmouth begin to twinkle, and then one 
light separates itself gradually from the 
others, and we know that it is the train 
starting on its passage across the long, low 
railway bridge, which spans the estuary of 
the Mawddach. In less than half an hour it 
will have reached the little station with the 
long unpronounceable name which lies below 
us, and a good mile away; we must hurry 
on to catch it, and in it to be whirled back 
in unromantic fashion to our morning’s 
starting-point. 
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THE DEPTFORD MEDICAL MISSION. 
By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


«“ A&A FTER dinner, to Mr. Evelyn’s; he 

being abroad, we walked in_ his 
garden, and a lovely, noble ground he hath 
indeed. And among other rarities, a hive of 
bees, so as being hived in glass you may see 
the bees making their honey and combs 
mighty pleasantly.” So runs the entry in 
Pepys’s Diary for the 5th of May, 1665, re- 
ferring to one of the immortal gossiper’s 
many Visits to Deptford. It was then the 
Royal Navy Yard, where the war-ships of 
the time were built, but beyond the limits 
of that busy area, a lovely rural neighbour- 
hood with gardens and orchards in plenty. 
Sayes Court, the residence of Pepys’s friend 
and fellow-diarist, was a fine old country 
mansion, demanding ample space and charm- 
ing outlook, but these were both to be found 
in the Deptford of that day, and no incon- 
gruity was apparent between the house and 


its surroundings. Years afterwards Evelyn, 
having removed to Wotton, leased this 
Kentish seat of his to Peter the Great, when 
that remarkable monarch came to the Dept- 
ford Dockyard to study ship-building, and 
the imperial workman found Sayes Court 
not only convenient for the working ship- 
wright, but also good enough for the Emperor 
of all the Russias. Wandering through the 
Deptford of to-day it is hard to realise that the 
air was once laden with the scent of flowers 
and the hum of bees ; and in Deptford Creek 
there is little to remind one of the pretty 
Ravensbourne, which, after its wanderings 
among Kentish cherry orchards and hop- 
gardens, here widened out before it joined 
the Thames, and was crossed by a “depe 
ford,” that gave itsname tothetown. Sayes 
Court disappeared long years ago, displaced, 
forsooth, by a workhouse. Its “lovely and 
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noble ground ” became a wilderness of weeds, 
covered at length by rows of the meanest 
cottages, and the solitary reminder of 
the former glory of the place was the 
name “Czar Street,” given, as it would 
seem, in bitter irony, to the avenue of 
hovels leading from the abode of the 
cultured and courtly Evelyn and his imperial 
tenant. 

This transformation may be taken as a 
sample of that which has come over the whole 
district. Not that in Deptford all is poverty. 
There are prosperous people within its 
limits ; people who are living in comfort 
and decency. But, on the other hand, it 
would be difficult to find in London a 
locality where there is more poverty and 
squalor, and overcrowding, and more of the 
misery which these things bring. In the 
time of Evelyn its population could scarcely 
have been more than eight or ten thousand, 
for even a hundred years later we learn 
that it was only 17,000 ; it is now 110,000. 
Nine-tenths of these are poor, half of them 
very poor. One may see this without 
exploring its back streets, with their courts 
and alleys. A walk through its principal 
thoroughfares and a glance at the shops 
themselves, will be enough. 

But the poverty and wretchedness are only 


fully realised when we leave these main 
thoroughfares, and penetrate the densely- 
crowded areas which they encompass. Miles 
of narrow streets in dingy monotony intersect 
each other in all directions. The two- and 
three-storeyed houses are occupied each by 
as many families as there are floors in the 
dwelling ; more frequently by as many as 
there are rooms. There are even cases in 
which two families occupy not only the same 
room but the same bed. But beds are a 
luxury which many of these poor creatures 
cannot command, unless a few rags or mats 
spread upon the floor may be designated by 
the name. It is sordid poverty everywhere, 
even at the best; a dire struggle with want 
so far as tens of thousands are concerned, 
with less alleviation in the way of outside 
help than is provided by philanthropic Chris- 
tian effort anywhere in the metropolis. For 
although the region is not absolutely neg- 
lected, yet in proportion to its need it has 
but small share in those beneficent attentions 
which are lavished upon certain other dis- 
tricts. 

It was a memorable saying of the late 
Lord Shaftesbury’s: “From what I have 
myself witnessed I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the union of the two agencies— 
healing and preaching—is almost absolutely 
essential if the poor are to be reached.” 
Those who are of this opinion could have no 
better field for putting it to the test than 
the neighbourhood just described. It is 
therefore not surprising that an experiment 
on these lines should have been made. 

Some four years ago a young doctor, who 
had been working in connection with the 
St. Giles’s Medical Mission, was casting 
about him for the purchase of a practice, 
convinced that this was the course to which 
the indications of Providence pointed him. 
His inclinations, however, were towards a 
continuance in the kind of work in which 
he had been hitherto engaged. Encouraged 
in this by Dr. Maxwell, the superintendent 
of the London Medical Missions Association, 
Dr. Pring, the young physician in question, 
turned his attention to the needs of Dept- 
ford. It happened at the time that a build- 
ing in High Street, which had been used as 
a boys’ home and refuge, was unoccupied, 
and as this was in the very heart of one of 
the poorest parts of the township it at once 
suggested itself as an admirable centre for a 
medical mission. Friends from the St. Giles’s 
Mission and from Blackheath formed them- 
selves into a committee ; help was promised, 
and the work begun, For four years it has 
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been carried on, and no one who visits the 
Deptford Medical Mission to-day can doubt 
that it has proved an incalculable benefit, 
both material and moral, to the destitute and 
benighted locality in which it is centred. 
Mere statistics cannot tell much, but since the 
opening of the Mission in 1889 there have 
been 40,837 attendances at the dispensary, 
11,637 medical visits have been paid to poor 
patients at their own homes, and 9,076 new 
cases have been treated. In addition to these 
medical visits,—themselves largely evange- 
listic,—there have been dispensary services 
for patients; Sunday mission services for 


adults and for children; open-air services 
every Sunday evening, summer and winter ; 
Bible classes ; home visits by lady workers ; 
a working men’s Saturday evening ; a sick 
benefit club ; a soup-kitchen ; a free lending 
library ; distribution of clothing amongst the 
sick and poor; flower distribution among 
the sick, and other occasional efforts for the 
relief and comfort of the poorest classes. 
One bright morning in July last we paid 
our first visit to this interesting mission. 
On reaching the Deptford station on the 
Greenwich and Woolwich branch of the 
South-Eastern Railway, we found ourselves 











in High Street, within a hundred yards of our 
destination, and having an hour to spare we 
made a little circuit of the locality, rambling 
through some of the streets already described. 
Returning, as the hour for opening the dispen- 
sary—10.30—approached, we were kindly 
received by Dr. Percy W. Nicol, a gentleman 
who before coming to London had some expe- 
rience in medical mission work in connec- 
tion with the Livingstone Memorial Mission, 
Edinburgh, and who, since the beginning of 
the year has been associated with Dr. Pring. 
Upon Dr. Nicol, indeed, the burden of the 
work now practically rests, for although his 
coadjutor yet remains as honorary director 
of the Mission, and renders valuable aid in 
all the departments of its work, especially at 
the open-air services, he has recently taken 














orders in the Church of England, and has 
onerous duties of his own as one of the 
clergy of St. James’s, Hatcham. Presently 
we pass out of the little dispensary adjoining 
the hall into the Mission Hall itself, where 
a short service is held whilst the patients are 
waiting for their medicines to be made up. 
The room is spacious, homely, and well- 
lighted, its only fault is that it is not large 
enough. It is furnished with benches, and 
at one end a low platform is railed off on 
which stands an American organ. By half- 
past ten there has assembled a motley com- 
pany of 130 to 140 persons (sometimes there 
are many more). A large proportion are 
anxious-looking mothers with sickly babies 
in their arms or young children sitting by 
their side; others are old and bent and 
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wrinkled, with scarcely a spark of vitality in 
their dim and weary eyes—aged not by 
years only but by starvation and evil living. 
There are young women, too, bright and 
alert, in strange contrast with the rest : these, 
doubtless, have come on behalf of others. 
How many of this curiously-mixed assembly 
would be here if the need of medicine and 
medical advice did not bring them, and if it 
were not a condition of their receiving help 
that they should be present during this half- 
hour? Not many, doubtless ; yet many have 
lived to bless the compulsion which brought 
them within hearing of words that had more 
healing virtue in them than all medicines. 

The service over, those who have only 
come for medicine leave as soon as this is 
ready for them ; but others need to see the 
doctor, and for this purpose they wait behind 
and are called in turn to the consulting-room 
upstairs. To-day the doctor in attendance is 
Dr. J. 8. Burton, a gentleman who for thirty- 
five years was in practice at Blackheath and 
now kindly comes up from his retirement at 
Reigate, once a week, that he may give much- 
needed help at the Mission. 

Meanwhile, we make a rapid survey of 
the premises and gather all the informa- 
tion we can. Practically the work begins 
on Sunday afternoon with a Bible class 
at three o’clock. Simultaneously with 
this a boys’ Bible class is conducted by 
Mrs. Pring at her own house. From half- 
past six to half-past seven a children’s 
service is held in the Mission Hall, and how 
much this is appreciated may be judged 
from the fact that it is always crowded and 
large numbers have usually to be turned 
away. ‘What! you have been in there ?” 
said a lad with a sneer to his companion, as 
he came out from one of these services. ‘‘ Yes, 
that I have, and I can tell you it’s proper fine 
im there,” was the ready reply. That seems 
to be the general opinion of the juveniles in 
the neighbourhood. Their behaviour at the 
service is a subject of admiring remark on 
the part of all visitors. The mere lifting of 
a hand instantly quiets the noisiest com- 
motion. They fear to lose the privilege. 
“My lad,” said a mother one day, “seems 
to think of nothing else on Sunday but the 
children’s service, and it is a terrible punish- 
ment to him to be kept at home.” 

At eight o’clock come “ Plain Talks to 
Men and Women,” too late to draw any 
away from other places of worship, but 
attracting many who would otherwise be 
loafing about the streets or in the public- 
houses at this hour. Besides which mothers 
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can come after the children have been put to 
bed. Even in summer the hall is fairly full, 
in winter it is crowded. Still more success- 
ful is the open-air service, which is a perma- 
nent institution of the Mission. Winter and 
summer, wet or dry, scarcely anything short 
of a hurricane interferes with this service. 
In winter it is held before and in summer 
after the adult service in the hall. A tempo- 
rary platform, two large lamps on tripods, 
two crimson banners, and a brass band, con- 
stitute the open-air equipment. Dr. Pring, 
who generally conducts the service, himself 
forms one of the band, and to see “a parson 
playing a cornet,” cften brings to a stand 
those who would otherwise pass on. 

The helpers at this service are an earnest 
band of men and women who have them- 
selves been rescued by the agency of the 
Mission. The audiences sometimes number 
two or three hundred of all sorts and condi- 
tions, mostly men, “the indifferent, the 
drunkard, the outcast, and the denizen of 
the common lodging-house ;” and much good 
can be traced to these occasions. In the 
winter season bright little services are con- 
ducted in one or more of the common lodg- 
ing-houses, whilst the children are meeting 
in the hall; and on week-nights there are 
lantern lectures, frequent Working Men’s 
Saturday evenings, prayer meetings, with 
addresses and other arrangements for the 
attraction and benefit of both adults and 
children. The Provident Sick Club is a 
formidable rival of the public-house “slate 
club,” where the man who goes to pay his 
weekly sixpence into the club probably 
spends a shilling in drink. At the Mission 
there is no such temptation. The members 
pay their sixpence a week, thus securing a 
weekly allowance of ten shillings in case of 
sickness, and the balance remaining is equally 
divided at thesend of the year. Last year 
the share falling to each member was a sove- 
reign, so that for an actual expenditure of 
six shillings every man had made a provision 
for sickness, whilst habits of economy and 
thrift had been encouraged. 

The “Old Clothes Shop” occupies one of 
the rooms of the Mission premises, and 
although it contains a wonderful assortment, 
is not by any means so well stocked as might 
be wished. Its first object is the free supply 


to the sick of necessary clothing, and what 
can be spared is then sold for small prices and 
for weekly payments to the deserving poor. 
What a medley the room contains! Bedding, 
blankets, flannel jackets, boots, garments of 
all sizes, shapes, and materials ; comforters, 
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cross-overs, caps, cushions, curtains, pillows, 
shirts and skirts, slippers and socks. Here 
is even a pair of spectacles, no longer of use 
to the original wearer, but certain to be eyes 
to the blind in the case of some poor old 
creature to whom they will find their way. 
The most unlikely articles, as they may 
seem, are welcomed here. It may be relied 
upon that they are just what somebody 
is longing for. They will make some face 
bright and the burden on some heart a trifle 
lighter. 

But we must not linger here. As we leave 
we take a peep into the consulting-room, 
where Dr. Burton is busy, and into the ante- 
room, where patients are waiting to see him. 
Then what about the rooms above? Ah, 
here we must pause, or we shall have to count 
with “the Mission dog,” a black Skye terrier, 
whose legs are so short that whether he is 
standing or lying down it is difficult to say. 
You cannot well see the black eyes concealed 
by those shaggy brows, but they can see you; 
and if you attempt to go a step higher, “ Fife” 
will be after you in a trice, and will take 
good care that you do not violate the privacy 
of the caretaker’s quarters. 

Dr. Nicol is waiting for us below, having 
kindly agreed to take us round the district 
that we may have a look at some of his 
patients. The first room we enter is on the 
ground-floor. It is a poor little box of a 
place, but fairly neat and clean. An old 
woman who lies there in pain is its only 
occupant at present. But she is not one 
of the complaining sort, and with evident 
gratitude acknowledges the receipt of some 
surgical comfort which has been sent for the 
alleviation of her suffering. Next, we climb 
to an attic where is a sturdy-looking man re- 
covering from pleurisy. It is well for him 
that the weather is fine and warm, for a great 
part of the ceiling has fallen, and in two 
places the light of the summer sky may be 
seen through the roof. Looking in at another 
house, we find three tiny children in sole 
charge of a miserable room. The patient has 
fortunately been well enough to go out, and 
soc we miss him for the time. The next 
case is serious. A little child is apparently 
dying from diphtheria. The doctor had 
been hastily summoned at midnight, a few 
hours before, to find that the little one had 
been improperly treated, and now there is 
scarcely a glimmer of hope. Diphtheria is 
rife in the district, but nevertheless here are 
three or four sympathetic neighbours in the 
room, regardless of danger to their own 
families. Dr. Nicol is at the service of these 


poor people night and day, and, as may well 
be supposed, his hands are full. Dr. Pring 
is in like manner devoted to the Mission. 
They are both young men of high qualifica- 
tions, full of enthusiasm, of sympathy, and of 
tact. An excellent trained nurse is now as- 
sociated with them in their work, and has 
made for herself a great: place in the affec- 
tions of the people. Then there are lady 
visitors and other helpers always busy, 
and some of the neighbouring clergy render 
valuable assistance by occasional addresses 
and in other ways. Care is taken that only the 
poorest of the poor are aided, and that nothing 
is done which can be a cause of dissatisfac- 
tion or complaint amongst medical men prac- 
tising in the neighbourhood. 

That there is pressing need for such a 
mission is obvious. The people are too poor 
to pay for medical aid, and they are too 
ignorant to help themselves ; when they try 
to do so they employ some remarkable ‘‘reme- 
dies.” For eczema: cabbage leaves, baked 
before a clear fire and applied as hot as pos- 
sible to the affected parts. For bronchitis : 
paraffin, well rubbed into the chest and back; 
and for indigestion, gin neat. 

It need scarcely be said that the Deptford 
Medical Mission is perfectly unsectarian, and 
persons of all denominations are amongst its 
supporters and agents. Its yearly expendi- 
ture of about £800 is mainly provided for by 
voluntary contributions from outside friends, 
but these are supplemented in various ways. 
Two “ Jumble” or “ Lumber” Sales are held 
every year, and last year more than £60 
was realised from this source, 

Moreover, the poor themselves make 
proof of their own gratitude—sometimes by 
touching gifts. Boxes for free-will offerings 
are placed in the dispensary, and in these £12 
was found in the course of the year. An aged 
woman more than seventy years old came 
up one day to Mrs. Pring, holding in her 
hand a sixpenny piece. “It ain’t because I 
want to be thought much of,” she said, “ but 
I should like for the doctor to know as some 
of us is grateful. Here’s a sixpence as I’ve 
scraped together, and should like him to 
know as I put it into the box, because. I’m 
very grateful to him.” At the close of a 
Flower Service a collection was made by re- 
quest of the people themselves. The mother 
of one of the little patients obtained a prize 
of 2s. 6d. offered by the Mission for the best 
chrysanthemum grown from roots which had 
been distributed. This half-crown was found 
in the box one day with the following note 
wrapped round it :—* Dear Sir, as I feel that 
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this money is entirely my own to do what I 
like with, I want to give it to the Mission 
through which I have received such kindness 
as I can never repay, but for which I shall 
always be grateful.” One man _ recently 
brought to the doctor a whole week’s wages 
for the Mission, while two other working- 
men sent half-a-sovereign each for the same 
purpose. 

Our paper has told but a fragment of the 
story ; if it could be fully disclosed and all 
its beneficent results, material and spiritual, 
set forth, we cannot doubt that it would 
arouse a very deep and widespread sympathy. 
There will at least be no lack of fervour in 
the wish that God-speed may attend an 


enterprise concerning which thousands are 
ready to echo the words of one grateful re- 
cipient, “ I do thank God for this here Medi- 
cal Mission. It is a blessing for us poor 
people of Deptford.” 

We have much pleasure in publishing the 
allegorical picture, “The Break of Day,” 
drawn by the venerable Erskine Nicol, A.R.A., 
the father of Dr. Nicol, and himself warmly 
interested in the Mission. It is intended to 
express the twofold aspect of the work, as 
caring for body and soul. The break of day 
in a poor man’s dwelling shews at once re- 
covery from sickness, the tender sympathy of 
husband and wife, and the dawn of spiritual 
light and life. 
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SOME ANCIENT AND MODERN EPIGRAMS. 
By rae Rev. WILLIAM COWAN. 


HE term epigram, which liter- 
ally signifies an inscription, was 
first applied to those short 
sentences which were inscribed 
on offerings made in temples. 
It was afterwards transferred 
totheinscription on the temple 

gate, thence to other edifices and the statues 
of gods and heroes, and the term remained 
whether the inscription was in verse or prose. 
Such was that very ancient epigram on the 
tomb of Cyrus: ‘O av@pwze, eyw Kupos, érnv 
tous [lepoaus xtyoapevos Kat TyS Aouns BactAevs 
pn ow POovnons tov pyypatos. The brevity 
of these inscriptions, which rendered it so 
easy to impress on the memory any particu- 
lar event or any illustrious name, soon 
recommended them for other purposes. The 
lawgiver adopted them to convey a moral 
precept, and the lover to express a tender 
sentiment, and hence in process of time 
almost every little poem which concisely 
presented one distinct idea, or pursued one 
general argument, acquired the title of 
epigram. 

In the Greek Anthology we have the finest 
collection of epigrams in the world. The 
mine of wealth is almost inexhaustible and 
avails for any who may choose to dig 
therein. The flowers in this old garden 
still bloom—the violets of Meleager, the 
roses of Sappho, the lilies of Anyte, the 
sweet myrtle of Callimachus, ‘“ Alczus’ 
hyacinth ‘that speaks to bards,” and many 
another, lovely and fragrant; and whosoever 





will may pluck them, for they are “for all 
such as love these holy things.” “In the 
Anthology, as in life itself, jest and earnest, 
love and anger, joy and sorrow, jostle one 
another in motley array ; and through it all 
—across the waste—amid the roses—stalks 
Death, eternal and implacable.” There is a 
terseness, a spontaneity, an exquisite plea- 
santry, a delicate irony, a tender pathos, 
in those little poems, those genre-pictures, 
those— 
“ Jewels five words long 


That on the stretch’d fore-finger of all time 
Sparkle for ever,” 

which have made them especial favourites 
with all who can appreciate merit. Learned 
men for twenty centuries have found in them 
solace and delight. Dr. Johnson, it is said, 
used to while away sleepless hours in turnin 
them into Latin. Monks of the Middle Ages, 
German scholars of the last century, and 
English litterateurs of the present day, have 
delved in those old Greek mines and have 
brought many a precious gem to the light of 
day. Meleager was a Syrian, born at Ga- 
dara, brought up in Tyre, and ending his 
days in the island of Ceos, the native place 
of Simonides. He made an Anthology of 
the poets who preceded him, crowning all 
with his own verses, which embody sweet- 
ness, tenderness, and grace in a very high 
degree. How expressive are his lines “on a 
good man ” !— 


* Hail, universal mother! Lightly rest 
On that dead form, 
Which, when with life invested, ne’er oppress’d 
Its fellow-worm.” 
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The request contained in this little epigram 
that the earth might lie light upon the bones 
of the dead is of very remote origin, and 
often occurs both among ancient and modern 
poets. This is the reverse of the well-known 
English epigram on Sir John Vanbrugh, the 
builder of Blenheim :— 


“* Lie heavy on him, Earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 

Ammianus, whose chief literary work by 
the way was historical, perpetuates the 
memory of a bad man in the terrific lines :— 

“ Light lie the earth, Nearchus, on thy clay, 

That so the dogs may easier find their prey,”’ 
while Callimachus weaves a chaplet of honour 
for the virtuous man :— 

** Here Saon wrapp’d in holy slumber lies, 

Thou canst not say the just and virtuous dies ;” 
language similar to that which we have in 
the New Testament, where the death of the 
believer is often spoken of as a sleep, “ holy 
slumber.” “I would not have you to be 
ignorant, brethren, concerning them which 
are asleep.” ‘Them which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him.” Callimachus was 
a great favourite of the Ptolemies at Alex- 
andria, and wrote, if Suidas is to be believed, 
eight hundred books. They must have been 
small in size, unless indeed he is to be re- 
garded as another illustration of the saying 
that preaching and practice do not always 
azree, for he is the acknowledged author of 
the aphorism, “A big book is a big evil.” 
His epigrams, “slight things but roses,” will 
yield to none in grace of execution and 
brilliancy of style. 

How fresh and graceful is this epigram on 
love (Eros), by Archias, the friend of Cicero, 
called “a Byzantine Chatterton,” without 
the tragical ending of the English poet. 

“ True, he flies, the God of love, 
Round us, near us, and above; 


Wings he has, and you but feet, 
Can you then beat a retreat 1” 


How true to nature! Love, the all-conquer- 
ing, the ubiquitous, the triumphant, from 
whose sweet influence no one can escape ! 

The well-known epigram on Rabelais seems 
to have been formed on that of Julianus 
fEgyptus upon Democritus :— 

* Pluto, receive the sage whose ghost 
Is wafted to thy gloomy shore; 
One laughing spirit seeks the coast 
never smile was seen before.” 

The contrary systems of this celebrated 
laughing philosopher, as he was called, and 
of his weeping rival, Heraclitus, are happily 
moralised by our English Prior :— 


“ Democritus, dear droll, revisit earth, 
And with our follies glut thy heightened mirth! 
Sad Heraclitus, serious wretch, return, 
In louder grief, our greater crimes to mourn ! 
Between you both I unconcerned stand by, 
Hurt, can I laugh ? and honest, need I cry ?” 

The lines of Lucillius on a miser are worth 
reproducing. His vein was chiefly satirical, 
and he seems to have imitated the old Greek 
comedians in marking out by his censure 
persons notorious for their vices. Horace 
compares him to a river which rolls upon its 
waters precious sand mingled with mire and 
dirt. Here is what he says :— 

“* A rich man’s purse, a poor man’s soul is thine, 
Starving thy body that thy heirs may dine.” 
This is a very fertile subject of epigrammatic 
wit, but I shall content myself with a single 
ludicrous anecdote :— 


“ Qui calcarit opes fore sanctum audiverat ollus 
Calceolis nummos protinus inseruit,”’ 


which has been thus humorously rendered— 


* At church Harpax heard that to trample on riches 
Is the holiest thing that a Christian can do, 
So he forthwith took out his bank notes from his breeches, 
And sewed them all up in the sole of his shoe.” 

Menander, to whose beauty and grace of 
style Quintilian and other rhetoricians who 
came after him pay a high compliment, writes 
on the use of riches— 

“ Abundance is a blessing to the wise; 
The use of riches in discretion lies ; 
Learn this, ye men of wealth! A heavy purse 
In a fool’s pocket is a heavy curse.” 

In the Book of Proverbs we have some- 
what similar teaching. ‘The crown of the 
wise is their riches, but the foolishness of 
fools is folly.” To a wise and prudent man, 
who knows how to use them, riches are a 
benefit and a blessing, but in the case of the 
fool they make his folly more manifest. In 
the French there are some good epigrams 
illustrative of the passion of avarice. Here 
is an epitaph on a miser :— 

** Here lies a miser who beside 
Ten hundred other niggard shifts, 
On New Year’s Eve expressly died, 
For fear of making New-Year’s gifts.” 
This reminds us of what Lord Bacon says, 
that parsimony, though one of the best ways 
of enriching men, “is yet not innocent, for 
it withholdeth men from works of liberality 
and charity.” Next to the desire of amass- 
ing is the dislike of parting with money. 
From the same source we quote the lines— 
** My debtor Paul looks pale and harass’d, 
inks he on means to pay his bill? 


Oh, no, he only is embarrass’d 
For means to be my debtor still.” 


Avarice is a vice particularly noxious to 
the satirical epigrammatist. How cutting are 
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the following lines on “ Stinginess in Hospi- 
tality,” by Palladas !— 
‘* Most people dine but once, but when we’ve dined 
With our friend Salaminus, 
We dine again at home, for faith! we find 
He did not truly dine us.” 
The “wheat harvest of Bacchylides” yields 
us this “golden ear” of truth :— 
* As gold the Lybian touchstone tries, 
So man, the virtuous, valiant, wise, 
Must to all-powerful Truth submit 
His virtue, valour, and his wit.” 
Theognis applies to wine what is here 
attributed to the force of truth :— 
“ Fire proves the treasures of the mine, 
The soul of man is proved by wine.” 
The old Latin proverb runs, “In vino 
veritas.” 
That Oxford epigram on the late master 
of Balliol College is amusing :— 
* Look at me, my name is Jowett, 
I am the master of Balliol College, 
All that can be known I know it, 
And what I know not is not knowledge.” 
Cambridge has its epigrams too. Here is 
one written on the late Master of Trinity, 
Dr. Whewell, a man of great intellect but 
of overbearing manners and temperament :— 
“ Should a man through all space to far galaxies travel, 
And of nebulous films the remotest unravel, 
He will find having come thus to fathom infinity 
That the great work of God is the Master of Trinity.” 
The convivial habits of men have given 
rise, as we might suppose, to many excellent 
epigrams, ancient and modern. The follow- 
ing is from a French author :— 
“ The wise allow fiye reasons good for drinking : 
As first the coming of a welcome stranger ; 
Next that you’re thirsty, then that you’ve been thinking 
How soon of being thirsty you’re in danger ; 
Fourth, that the wine’s so good you can’t refuse, 
And lastly, any reason that you choose.” 
These are reasons which find practical ex- 
pression in society amongst ourselves every- 


where to-day. They remind us of Addison’s 
“rule for drinking,” formed, as he tells us, 
upon a saying quoted by Sir William Temple: 
“The first glass for myself, the second for 
my friend, the third for good-humour, and 
the fourth for mine enemies.” There used 
to be the custom of toasting a mistress in a 
number of glasses equal to that of the letters 
of her name. For instance Martial tells us— 


“* Navia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur.” 


This reminds us of George Hardinge’s very 
happy jeu Wesprit on the names of Job’s 
three daughters :— 


“ Sex Jemima his, septem Kheziah bibatur, 
Ebrius est si quis te Kerenhappuch amet,” 


lines which someone has translated :— 


“ Six glasses the name of Jemima will cover, 
And (reckoning the H’s) Kheziah claims seven ; 
But alas! Kerenhappuch’s unfortunate lover 
Will as surely be tipsy, as fools go to heaven,” 


Perhaps there are few better epigrams in 
our language than the following, composed 
by the Rev. William Clarke, an English 
divine and antiquarian who lived in the early 
part of the last century, on seeing the words 
Domus Ultima inscribed on the vault be- 
longing to the Dukes of Richmond in the 
cathedral of Chichester :— 

“‘ Did he who thus inscribed the wall 
Not read or not believe St. Paul, 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house not made with hands! 


Or may we gather from these words 
That house is not a House of Lords.” 


In this connexion we shall here give (and 
with it conclude this paper) the well-known 
epigram of Dr. Doddridge on the motto to 
his family arms, Dum vivimus vivamus :— 


“* Live while you live, the epicure would say, 
And seize the pleasures of the present day. 
Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies. 
Lord, in my views, let both united be ; 

I live in pleasure, when I live to Thee.” 


> or 
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Flew. ER of the broom, 
When Nina from her little room 
Looks down, our vineyards laugh right out in bloom/ 


Forgive the foolish rhyme ; forget 
That I but sing as others do— 

And yet, dear heart of mine, and yet, 
Dear heart, believe it true ! 


Flower of the may, 


Flower of the rue, 
If Nina one shy kiss-ling blew, 
’Twould turn to wild-rose blossom as it flew / 


So sang the old lovers: I repeat. 
Ah, love, let’s dream that we loved so— 
That I made rhymes, you found them sweet, 
Five hundred years ago! 


If Nina will not say me nay, 
Why need I care what any one may say ? 


WILLIAM CANTON. 





THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN. 


By C. A. CHANNER. 


GOOD many years ago I 
was asked to contribute a 
drawing to a series, which 
were intended to illustrate 
the Progress of Women. 
During a long period of 
study in schools of art I had heard much and 
seen little of that progress, and I searched 
my brains in vain for any subject within 
my grasp that would so well show forth the 
position and capacity of women as a certain 
little painting well known to me, which 
reposed, unframed and unmounted, along with 
a number of other treasures in a large folio 
in an inner room of the fine library of the 
South Kensington Museum, carefully and 
rightfully treasured. It could have been 
but rarely seen by the public generally ; it 
is now in process of being placed 
where all may examine it. The 
painting and the theme it repre- 
sents, that of a calm, business-like 
woman in the full exercise of a lucra- 
tive profession, were alike some four 
hundred years old, and but for that 
trifling fact would have admirably 
represented one phase at least of 
the modern demand for the advance- 
ment of women. 

It is a much-accepted theory at 
present that women have only just 
wrung from reluctant men a tardy 
permission to use their powers for 
their own benefit, and to antedate 
their progress by several centuries 
would be to wound highly-prized 
theories. The high position that 
many women hold to-day in the art 
world is well known and needs no 
comment, but the place which 
women took in former ages is per- 
haps not so thoroughly acknow- 
ledged, though many hints of the 
frequency with which they entered 
the world of art and letters and 
many other of the pursuits and occu- 
pations of men, in the Middle Ages, 
are scattered up and down old 
MSS. 

The first drawing in this ar- 
ticle is a copy of the one referred 
to in the possession of the South 
Kensington Museum. It presents in 
actual fact an ideal, which probably 





hangs before the mind of every girl student, 
who hopes to find in painting, as so many 
thousands do, a profession and a livelihood. 
A prosperous woman artist, seated in her own 
sumptuously-furnished studio, surrounded 
by many finished portraits, speaking elo- 
quently of her success and popularity,— 
palette, brush, and mahl-stick in hand,— 
is actually at work on one of them, giving 
it apparently the finishing touches. She 
works on a plain easel such as is common 
now, but everything around her shows taste 
and affluence: the magnificently embroi- 
dered hanging at the back of her studio and 
the handsome architecture of the spacious 
apartment itself. The neat arrangement of 
brushes and pots of paint is interesting, 
showing the manner of working ; the paint 
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was doubtless ground in those very pots, 
and probably by herself. The ambitious 
heart of woman, toiling in a crowded, over- 
heated public studio, begrimed with char- 
coal, tired with too long hours of work and 
too few days of play, is filled with the deter- 
mination to work as many hours as a boy; 
be the poor little body never so fagged, not 
considering that to stand before an easel 
with aching back, confused brain, tired eyes, 
and weary fingers, smudging charcoal in and 
out, is not learning to draw, any more than 
it proves an equality of strength with men. 
It does not increase the powers of either 
hand or eye, much less of brain ; the latter is 
needed in learning to draw, though students 
mostly use the hand first and the brain last. 

The girl in her ambitious longings looks 
forward with wonderful hope and patience to 
the possible realisation of some such scene 
as this, where work is plentiful, where it is 
done in peace, and has met undoubtedly with 
a fair reward. The serene Yrene who is 
represented here had attained all that a 
working woman could wish for before the 
progress of woman was even thought of, 
far away in a despised age, in which ladies 
are popularly supposed to do nothing but sit 
in castles with very small windows, clad in 
extraordinarily voluminous array, at best 
occasionally playing queer-looking musical 
instruments, while cadaverous knights ride 
away, so mournful and depressed, that one 
cannot help thinking there would have been 
very little fun, even if they had stayed. 

It will be noted, in the first place, that 
the lady is seated alone in the centre of the 
picture; no father, husband, or brother 
superintends her labours, she is evidently 
strictly self-supporting. It is a complete re- 
presentation of woman’s independence, only 
unfortunately her clothes, fashionable and 
well cut as they evidently are, do not belong 
to the nineteenth century ; notwithstanding 
its many revivals it has never tried the 
solid head-dresses which must have made 
neuralgia and toothache impossibilities. 

It must, however, be admitted that this 
lady is stated to have been her father’s 
pupil, and that of the great number of 
women artists and authors whose portraits 
or ideal pictures of whom are freely to be 
found in the splendidly illustrated and deco- 
rated MSS. of the histories, ballads, and 
romances of the Middle Ages, the greater 
number are said to be the daughters of men 
of the same professions. It may be that to 
learn quietly at home in a father’s studio 
produces as good or even better results than 





the arduous rough-and-tumble life our girl 
artists go in for now, and in such a lament- 
ably large number of cases fail for. Was it 
indeed such a bad thing if those fathers had 
some little control over their daughters, so 
that if there was little talent, the more 
homely offices, of which also abundant illus- 
tration is to be found, were followed instead 
of time being wasted over work they were 
unfitted for? At least their studies were 
guided and checked, —how little unduly 
checked may be plainly seen by the illumi- 
nations of young women painting the nude, 
which is generally considered an entirely 
modern development, and is often hardly 
conceded now. ‘That it was common in 
early times is plain. 

I have in my mind’s eye a picture of an 
earlier date than that which I have just 
described, and also probably by a less skil- 
ful limner than some of the other draw- 
ings. The artist is evidently working in 
her garden in the full light of day; her 
occupation is not likely to have been re- 
garded with obloquy if she could thus prac- 
tise it in the open air; the study she is 
working on is handsomely framed, and is, 
with that curious disregard of possibilities 
common to the medieval mind, hung with- 
out any visible support against the diapered 
background that takes the place of the sky. 

The artists of those days seem to have 
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thought the sky in day-time a very dull 
thing ; they mostly replaced it by ingeniously 
and delicately arranged diaper-work, so fine 
that frequently its completeness cannot be 
seen without a magnifying glass ; a little later 
when they did put a blue sky they covered it 
with delicate scroll-work, pretty indeed, but 
hardly, one would think, better than the vary- 
ing skies that nature gives us. If these scroll 
patterns are absent, then, though it may be 
broad daylight, the sky is covered with gilt 
stars, as in the picture given of Yrene, the 
artist, and of La Pastour, though in the 
latter it is more natural, as evening is evi- 
dently far advanced. It was very natural 
to represent Thamar as painting out of 
doors, for we are told she lived at Athens. 
The trees in the background are in a won- 
derfully conventional style, especially the 
attempt to give the detail of the leaves. 
Later on we see this manner somewhat de- 
veloped, and giving the really charming and, if 
the cones were not so much larger than pine- 
apples, natural trees in the country scenery 
of La Pastour. Thamar is amply clad in 
a long princess gown of blue, and wears a 
massive gold chain round her waist. The 
grass of her garden is plentifully strewn with 
flowers, somewhat in the calculated style in 
which crocuses and daffodils grow inthe 


London parks. Altogether she gives the 
idea that the lines have fallen to her in 
pleasant places. The work she is engaged 
on is apparently in monochrome, as she holds. 
but one pot of paint, and there are no more 
on her stool. ‘The nude study itself is cer- 
tainly not worse than young girls’ studies 
generally are, and if we consider,—which is. 
most likely,—that the whole picture is painted 
by the artist herself, we must confess that. 
she has succeeded better with the immense 
difficulties of the undraped figure than she 
has with her own portrait, the face of which 
she has most unflatteringly made abominably 
plain, and the figure very ungainly. 

In none of these early drawings is there 
a hint of a living model being used, and 
it is known not to have been the practice 
so early. The Church, of whom these ladies 
were doubtless good daughters, looked on 
the practice with disfavour, though she was 
soon to become the great patroness and 
fosterer of art so derived. Another diffi- 
cult branch of art, and one that does not at. 
first sight, owing to the greater fatigue and 
sometimes the exposure required, seem suited 
to the powers of women, and which rarely, if 
ever, in modern times has been attempted 
by them, is fresco painting. 

In ancient books there are many illustra- 
tions of ladies doing this work. The one 
given here of a lady painting a wall is from 
a splendidly written and illustrated volume 
of Johan Boccacio’s tales of noble and famous 
women. It was translated by Laurens, 1409 ; 
it is written in French, and the pictures are 
by a French hand. The girl wears a flow- 
ing gown of brilliant scarlet, and she poses. 
before her wall painting with the air and 
attitude of doing something very fine indeed, 
which is truly sometimes to be seen in French 
studios of the present day ; her loose plait of 
fair hair hanging down is also another link 
with to-day, for the style is dear to the heart. 
of the young art student who wears “flop- 
perty” gowns and many beads. 

The beauty of this little picture is almost. 
entirely lost, and, indeed, all of them lose 
greatly, by the want of colour. Expressed 
with little perspective, and no shadows, and 
very little shading, they are dependent on 
the delicate and exquisite contrasting of 
brilliant colour, enhanced with flashes of 
shining gold which are made to express 
values in a marvellous manner. However 
imperfect and quaint the drawing, yet the 
meaning of the story is always clear; no 
one need ever turn to the reading as one 
so often must from modern illustrations, to 
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know what on earth all these pictures are 
about ; the countenances are most expressive, 
if not always very beautiful; and a well- 

regulated symbolism, which was universal in 

sacred art, was not altogether wanting in 

profane. It was well this was so, for the 

princes and nobles for whom these books 

were written may not always have been able 

to read them. The pictures, too, were 

drawn on a mauch smaller scale than book 

illustrators practise now, the many new pro- 

cesses for reducing their work rendering it 

unnecessary. When we look at the Scrip- 

torium of a monastery, which is generally 

situated in the cloisters, that place, no doubt, 

being the lightest, and yet not very light, and 

think how the artists produced the fine deco- 

rations and tiny pictures of the bibles and 

books of prayer on which they were for 

ever at work, and of which the collections 

we possess, vast as they are, are but a slender 

remnant ; when we think of the darkness and 

cold in which they worked in such a climate 

as ours, we should only wonder at their 

talent, and not carp at their defects. When 
these lovely coloured pictures which light 
up old MSS. are photographed, the colours 
being not only gone but utterly misrepre- 
sented, they lose their greatest charm. 
Owing to the light and shade being so 
scanty they appear as little more than faint 
blurred masses, or if the painting chance to 
have been in shades of red or warm colours, 
they become heavy masses of black; the 
oddity of them is greatly increased, and their 
quaintness is the thing principally apparent. 
It is most difficult to render their beauty in 
black and white at all; and it can only be 
done very humbly and at a distance. 

Female painters must give place to author- 
esses, who ought perhaps to have preceded 
them, as women in all ages have done more and 
better work in this direction than in the other. 
Portraits of authoresses and scribes are even 
more numerous than those of artists. Scribes 
were before the time of printing a most im- 
portant class, and great numbers of them 
were women. Printing did not come ona 
world without books, but on one which had 
so many, and thirsted for so many more, that 
it hailed with delight the great invention 
which was to make literature as common as 
the bread we eat. Locomotion by horse- 
power had never been in such a state of 
perfection as when steam was invented, not 
fortunately to supersede it entirely, as print- 
ing has superseded the beautiful art of 
writing, but to reinforce it a hundredfold, and 

to make us value its charms more than ever. 
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I speak with more than common interest 
of the illuminator’s labours, for having written 
two books of prayers, and collects, Epistles, 
and Gospels in black letter, something of the 
time and patience required is known to me. 
They contain fifty thousand words, and it 
takes an hour to write one hundred. This 
gives some idea of the time books must have 
taken to write. The example chosen of this 
profession is the protrait of a lady who was a 
famous authoress, and who is seen in the 
picture inscribing her own work. Christine 
de Pisane, 1363—1420, was an Italian, and 
married Jean de Chastel, a Frenchman. Her 
talents were inherited, for her father was also 
an author. Her writings were very numerous, 
but they are not very well known owing to 
the fact that a complete edition has never 
been published. She wrote much of her own 
sex, vindicating them, with greater success 
than any of her predecessors, from the attacks 
made on them by the Romance of the Rose. 
She is described as a learned person, a good 
patriot, but not by any means a great poetess ; 
though, as will be seen, she wrote much in 
verse. This portrait of her is the first of a 
long series which are placed at the commence- 
ment of each fresh piece by her, and are con- 
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tained in a magnificently decorated volume 
in the possession of the British Museum. 
She is seated in her study, the front of 
which has quaintly enough been removed 
like the front of a doll’s house, that we may 
see and play with the interior. She wears a 
blue dress, in which she is nearly always re- 
presented, and the fashion of which seems to 
have lasted her life. On her head she has a 
large white erection, which never varies in any 
picture of her. She has a pen in each hand, 
for what purpose is not apparent. <A. pet 
dog, with collar and bells, is beside her. The 
volume containing these pictures is of great 
value and curiosity, as it contains pieces by 
her, signed with her own hand, which were 
not in any other volume of her works. It is 
of vellum, and was originally written for 
some great man. There is a mark in it 
which shows that it once belonged to a Duke 
of Newcastle. It is dated by him 1676. 
The dedications as well as the pictures 
prove her to have written in the reigns of 
Charles V. and Charles VI. of France. The 
first picture portrays her as presenting her 
book to the queen of Charles V. The Queen 
is seated on a sofa in her bedroom, which is 
hung with blue alternately decorated with 
fleurs-de-lis and chequers. The room. is ex- 
tremely pretty, and has a charming latticed 
window, which is partly open and defended 
without by strong bars. It is from trifles 
such as this that one can gather from these 
little pictures a wonderfully full idea of the 


life that was lived. Christine kneels at the 
Queen’s feet and offers her book with a look 
of placid confidence. Six ladies are in at- 
tendance, and are all seated round according 
to their rank. A tiny white dog is nestling 
by the Queen’s side, while a larger one re- 
poses at the foot of the bed, which is hung 
with scarlet and decorated with fleurs-de-lis. 
Within all is peace and splendour, but the 
barred window to a queen’s room speaks of 
the frequent conflicts without. Christine de 
Pisane’s articles are contained in this volume, 
nearly all prefaced with a portrait or picture 
of her, and ail of them liberally illustrated. 
In glancing at these pictures we learn much 
of the occupations of the women she wrote 
of, as well as of her own. The following is 
the index of her works :— 


1. Prologue to the Queen. (With the Picture just 
described.) 

. A Hundred Ballads. 

. Une Lays. 

. Other Ballads of different kinds. 

. Une Complainte Amoureuse. 

The next portrait occurs here. The lovers 
occupy the foreground of the picture, the 
gentleman is on one knee, and with doffed cap 
offers a scroll. Christine is in the background 
looking on with approval. 

. Another Lay. 

. Rondeaux. 

. Gieux 4 Vendre (Toys to Sell). 

. Several other Ballads. 

10. Une Complainte Amoureuse. 

1). More Ballads. 

12. The Epistle to the God of Love. 
13. Another Amorous Complaint. 
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14. Le Debats de Deux Amans. 
15. The Book of the Three Judgments. 

Christine de Pisane is pointing to the three 
ladies who are before the Seneschal de Hain- 
nault. 

16. Le Livre de Poissy. 

She is here represented on horseback, in 

company of many others. 
17. The Epistle of Othea. 

The portrait of Christine here represents 
her as offering her book to the King. For 
the first time her dress differs; she is clad in 
black, and all the gorgeousness is with the 
King and courtiers. One of these latter wears 
an enormous soft straw hat. The Epistle to 
Othea is classical, and the pictures that illus- 
trate it most extraordinary. 

18. Le Duc de vrays Amans. 

Christine receives the Duc. 

19. The Path of Long Studies. 

The pictures which adorn this article are all 
of Christine. In the first she is again offering 
her book to the King. The rest all treat of 
the beautiful things she saw in heaven. She 
always appears in the sky, and is surrounded 
with the sun, moon, and stars; the whole 
story is carried on in this exalted sphere. The 
blue gown she wore so long on earth’ is dis- 
carded; she is dressed in pale grey with pink 
sleeves. 

20. The Book of the Shepherdess (de la Pastour). 

This picture is given here, and the sweet 
little idyl it represents speaks for itself, and 
is of alltime. A young girl in the midst of 
the sheep she is tending weaves a wreath of 
flowers. 

21. Epistles against the Romance of the Rose. 

Signed by Christine’s own hand. 

22. An Epistle which Christine lent to Eustache de 
Morel, all in equivocal rhymes. 

23. A Prayer on the Life and Passion of our Lord. 

24. Moral Proverbs. 

25. The Instructions that Christine gave to her son, 
Jean de Chastel. 

The picture shows her with one hand laid 
on a large book, and the other expressively 
raised to enforce her words; and, with a very 
bright expression of countenance, looking at 
her son, who is almost grown up. He stands 
before her with folded arms and a somewhat 
rollicking schoolboy air. The room is furnished 
with new oak and is very handsome. 

26. A Prayer to Our Lady. 

27. The Fifteen Joys of Our Lady. 

28. The Book of Prudence. 

29. The City of Dames. (Picture given ) 

30. A Hundred Ballads of a Lady and her Lover. 


Another volume, also written on vellum 
and beautifully illustrated, contains ‘ Le 
livre des Fays d’Armes et de Chevalerie.” In 
the prologue “Christine s’excuse d’avoir osé 
emprendre de parler de si haute matiére 
comme est ceste.” 


This copy is dated at London, 1434. 

Such are some of the principal works of a 
lady who lived in the early part of the 
fifteenth century. I could multiply pictures 
of ladies of this period and much earlier, 





























employed in every sort of labour and amuse- 
ment common to the other sex. They hunt, 
they shoot with arrows. I know one curious 
little drawing of a lady using a pistol; they 
wear armour, they fight in armour, giving 
and taking right good blows ; they sail ships, 
they ride, they superintend the tilling of the 
ground. They sufier for their crimes by 
hanging. They suffer martyrdom by the 
crimes of others. They commit suicide. I 
fear, too, they commit murder. They fulfil 
all the ordinary duties and employments of 
life, such as spinning and weaving, washing 
and wringing clothes; they pray, they tend 
the sick, and they bury the dead. 

I have appended one little drawing of 
common life. A weaver, evidently a sharp 
woman of business, is driving a bargain with 
a princess who has come to purchase, and 
the princess, I think, will not get the best 
of it. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. 
By toe Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 
#F it is a long lane which has no 


turning, the course of an ordi- 
narily intelligent and perceptive 
life ought to be short, for he who 
leads it is incessantly reaching corners round 
which he cannot see, or meeting crises, after 
passing which marked changes arrive in his 
views and sensations. 

It is “ not” a long lane which has no turn- 
ing. But such is the way of proverbs. This 
sounds heretical, but my disbelief in their 
wisdom is supported by perceiving that they 
continually contradict one another. One 
says, “Enough is as good as a feast”; a 
second immediately steps forward with the 
remark that “ You cannot have too much of 
a good thing.” A third affirms that “ Ab- 
sence makes the heart grow fonder”; while 
a fourth shrugs its shoulders, saying, “ Out 
of sight, out of mind.” So far from the wis- 
dom of our fathers being embalmed in a list 
of finally accepted opinions, its authors have 
been unable to make up their minds about 
anything. 

Let me return to the suggestive words 
“ Before and After.” The spring of my little 
rivulet arose in the House of Commons. I 
had a front place in the Strangers’ Gallery. 
It was a full night, and a hot one. The 
House was virtually divided on the sole 
question of its tenure, and filled with those 
who showed the contrast which comes to men 
“before” and “ after” a holding of the reins. 
I thought of the Sussex farmer who said, “In 
my opinion politics are about like this: I’ve 
got a sow in my yard with twelve little ‘uns, 
and they little ‘uns can’t all feed at once, be- 
cause there isn’t room enough, so I shut six 
on ’em out of the yard while t’other six be 
sucking, and the six as be shut out they 
just do rake a hem of a noise till they be 
let in, and then they be just as quiet as the 
rest.” 

But the difference between “‘ Before” and 
“ After” affects every condition of life. The 
prospect of a very simple end of enjoyment, 
which thousands reach without any unique 
sense of satisfaction, may so possess a man 
that he thinks of nothing else. I came across 
an illustration of this the other day. A con- 
vict, of thirsty experience, was being visited 
by an inquiring philanthropist, who noticed 
that the man had been stealthily looking at 
something which he held in his hand. It 
was really a shilling, which he had contrived 





to conceal from his warders. ‘May I ask,” 
said the visitor, “what you are going to 
do with that?” ‘“ Well,” said he, glancing 
round, “after I get out (he had three years 
to wait) I shall go into the nearest public- 
house, put nine penn’orth of gin into a pot 
of threepenny ale, and drink it right off.” 
This was the haven where he would be. The 
thought of it filled up the whole “ before” of 
his being. No Arctic explorer longed to nail 
his colours to the North Pole with keener 
appetite for satisfaction than that which here 
was whetted by the tantalizing unreached 
“nine penn’orth of gin in a pot of threc- 
penny ale.” 

There is some (deceptive) proverb or other 
about the pleasures of anticipation which re- 
presents them as the greatest. As usual, it 
is contradicted by proverbial advice not to 
count your chickens before they are hatched. 
And yet that counting is in one sense not 
only enjoyable, but necessary towards the 
attainment of any result. 

The long “ before,” ¢.9., which precedes all 
harvest in the garden and the field is just as 
possibly unfruitful in the shortest as well as 
the longest processes of life. The best “ or- 
dered” dinner which looks so tempting in the 
already written menu may come never to be 
even dished by reason of the kitchen chimney 
having caught fire. But how long shall the 
“before” issue in the desirable “after”? Dig 
about, i.¢., “root-prune,” and dung the fig- 
tree. Take care that the mechanism of your 
ship shall answer promptly to the most sud- 
den touch, keep your eyes open, and then 
your “look out” even in the thickest fog will 
best avert a disastrous “after.” I remember 
once while crossing the Atlantic in the midst 
of mist and “ bergs” being told how a keen- 
sighted officer standing on the bridge, with 
his hand already grasping the lever of the 
pneumatic signal which put him in commu- 
nication with the steering-room, made the 
ship turn as it were upon her heel with a 
swerve so sharp that every tongue stopped 
and head was lifted up. ‘“‘ What’s that ?” 
cried the captain, who perceived nothing as 
he stood upon the deck below. “Ice, sir,” 
replied the officer, touching his cap. That 
was all. The big Cunarder swung round 
with a great swirl, and those who looked 
over the bulwarks saw the white edge of a 
huge floe which they were then skirting at 
a few yards’ distance, instead of having been 
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telescoped by ramming it full butt. Here 
was a short interval between “ Before” and 
“ After.” Those keen open eyes made all the 
difference. The hearts which had come up 
into throats went down again, and letters 
containing a line of allusion to the shave 
came to be read by their friends at home 
instead of the word “ Overdue,” followed by 
“ Missing,” in the papers. 

Though danger may not be so quickly 
revealed and disaster so promptly and finally 
averted in every human voyage, there is none 
in which we can afford to dispense with a 
“look out.” Barring that august future 
which demands our gravest faith in right- 
eousness, there is, ¢.g., no “ before,” in which 
it is more shrewdly needed than the matri- 
monial. Whatever may be said for the law 
which permits actions for “ breach of marriage 
promises ” to be taken, it seems to me that 
more may be advanced against it. The 
period of courtship is desirable, not merely 
that a smitten couple may get to know some- 
thing more of one another before the knot is 
tied. Surely when the band is allowed to 
be as yet unfastened, this incomplete alli- 
ance ought to involve the permission to lay 
it altogether aside. Such infelicities of tem- 
perament are possibly discoverable, that the 
fulfilment of a promise may be worse than 
its infringement. The “after” of matri- 
mony has sometimes come to be so disastrous 
that we must be pardoned for a liberal inter- 
pretation and use of that “ before” which is 
given with one hand by custom, and virtually 
taken away with another by law. 

Leaving marriage, we might look at that 
tedious and often painful “ before” which 
precedes the perception and acceptance of 
any great truth. How hard and strange it 
seems that facts about which no sane man 
has at last the shadow of a doubt, should 
ever have been questioned at all. Iam not 
going to talk about Galileo. An announce- 
ment which claimed to make the sun stand 
still, send the earth spinning through space, 
turn the heavens topsy-turvy, and change 
the horses of the Cosmos in the middle of its 
course, might, however, be expected to startle 
a good many, let alone Jesuits, whose charac- 
ter for final orthodoxy was challenged on 
further than scientific grounds. I wonder 
whether anything at all similar in the way of 
surprises is in store for us. The “after” of 
science is always along way off. Even when 
the discoverer has thrown a plank across the 
gulf of bigotry or caution, they are only a 
few friends who first essay its strength. But 
presently the procession is formed which 


follows them, and the foot-bridge he has 
made to span the chasm becomes an accepted 
highway. 

So with the change in a man’s own views. 
Sometimes, indeed, there is a flash of light 
to which he can ascribe the transformation 
he undergoes, but more often it comes almost 
impereeptibly. It comes, however, but he can 
no more tell when and how he began to be 
transmuted than the crusty loaf could de- 
scribe its feelings in its passage from the 
moist and plastic dough. 

There are other steps, small and common 
enough, which are taken in a moment, and 
yet make an enormous difference in a man’s 
attitude or condition. 

No change is greater from “before” to 
“after” than when, say, a blank cheque be- 
comes a heavy obligation, a page of legal 
language passes into a law, affecting a whole 
people, by the mere touch of a pen, or a 
will (which involves the disposal of a for- 
tune) receives that signature which lives 
after the fingers that have written it are 
dead. Before a simple nib was dipped into 
the ink, incalculable complications and dis- 
putes may have been inevitable, and then, 
after a momentary scratch upon the corner 
of a paper, all is lucidly settled. 

Even that marked contrast which divides 
the “before” and “after” of dinner to a hungry 
man is nothing to that which precedes or 
follows the writing of a signature, the firing 
of a shot, or the speaking of a critical word. 

We must not forget, though, that there 
are “afters” to which ignorance alone has 
given an over-anxious “before.” It is mostly 
the unknown which alarms us more than 
the known. We need take small blame to 
ourselves, however, for that, or say that it is 
mere childishness to be “ afraid of the dark.” 
In reality there is nothing to be so much 
dreaded. We can cross the moor in confi- 
dence while the sun shines, but who shall 
point out the fatal bog when we cannot see 
a foot beyond us? “Let me see,” is the 
thought of the cautious man. But when he 
says, “I cannot make it out,” when he feels 
that he has lost his way, or when he finds 
that he is obliged to take it in a mist, all the 
fog-horns in the world cannot wholly dispel 
his apprehension. It is darkness, moral, 
physical or intellectual, which is most to be 
dreaded, and the timid child who shrinks 
from it, though even in a familiar passage 
or room, is only showing an instinct which 
influences the most experienced and thought- 
ful among his elders. 

Nevertheless, there are circumstances in 
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which we magnify risks with undue impor- 
tance. It is well said that there are only 
two things of which we can rightly complain, 
viz., “those which we can help, and those 
which we can’t help.” If we are caught by 
a gale which a falling barometer would have 
taught us to meet by taking in our sails, 
but which we have not consulted, the wreck 
may be laid to our own fault, not to that of 
the storm. But when we have taken the 
canvas off the ship and made all snug, as we 
see the mercury shrinking as if in fear, then 
it is not for the seaman to give way to it 
himself. He has done his best, and as he 


can do no more, he awaits the “ after” with- 
out any undue shrinking, and with no shame. 
So it is in a hundred other ways on a large 
or small scale. Things turn out badly to 
the bad beginners, however impossible it is 
for anyone to see the end. The great oak 
grows from the sound acorn, and the frost- 
protected bud leads to the loaded fruit tree. 
Depend upon it, far more than half the de- 
plorable “afters” come to the man who 
neglects the wise “ before ;” and the dread 
of the inevitables unseen “to come” can 
always be mitigated, if not dismissed, by a 
right use of the “ to-day.” 


MARCEL GARANT. 
By ELINOR HALSTED. 


. S° you are going to paint a masterpiece, 

are you, Marcel? Well, it is about 

time you made your name famous. What 
is the subject to be ?” 

The small badly-lighted room was so dense 

with tobacco smoke that the speaker had to 


“ Tow much are they ?” 





lean forward in order to see the face of 
the man he was addressing. There was a 
moment’s pause. In the minds of all the 
members of that small, and by no means 
select, Bohemian club there was a vague idea 
that Marcel Garant was a genius—an un- 
acknowledged one, it is true, partly 
through laziness, partly through 
poverty, but still they all felt he had 
latent power somewhere. 

Marcel looked up from the corner 
where he was sitting apart. He was 
a man of hardly more than thirty, 
with a dark handsome face, a hacking 
cough, and a hectic colour that told 
its own sad tale all too plainly. 

‘Subject ?” he repeated in a pecu- 
liarly soft voice, “subject? Well, I 
am going to paint a picture of the 
crucifixion.” 

At this announcement an involun- 
tary smile crept into the faces around 
him. 

“T should hardly have thought a 
sacred picture was in your line, 
Garant,” said the first speaker. 
“Your work has been very different 
so far.” 

“Tt -has,” answered Marcel, “ but 
now I am going in for something 
new. I am not quite clear on some 
of my points, so I mean to try a scrip- 
ture-study during the next few days. 
Can one of you fellows lend me a 
Bible ?” 

There was a general laugh at the 
idea, amidst which Marcel took his 
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leave and passed out into the cold night 
with one thought in his mind—he must get a 
Bible somewhere. But where? that was 
the question. He had never possessed one 
in his brief reckless life. Still puzzling he 
walked rapidly down the narrow back street 
that led to his home. He had nearly reached 
the door when his eye was caught by a 
bright stream of light proceeding from a half- 
covered stall on the opposite side of the 
road. He could hardly have told what made 
him cross to the other side, but when he had 
done so, he quickened his steps, for the stall 
was stocked with small black books that 
Marcel knew by sight. 

“How much are they?” he inquired, 
slipping his hand into his pocket. 

“Twopence,” answered the man; then 
catching sight of his customer’s haggard face 
he added, moved by some sudden impulse, 
“ And may God’s blessing go with it.” 

“Who is God?” said Marcel, with a con- 
temptuous smile, passing away into the dark- 
ness. 

All that night he sat up reading the story, 
so simple and yet so intensely pathetic. He 
had a highly strung nature, and from sheer 
sympathy the tears started to his eyes as it 
unfolded itself to him in all its touching 
piteousness. 

He was so deeply interested that the day 
was breaking in the east ere he closed the 
book and lay down to rest. 

“ What a wonderful character this Christ 
would have been if only He had ever lived,” 
he said to himself as he laid his weary head 
on the pillow. 

So the weeks slipped away, and each day 
found Marcel more engrossed in his picture. 
He possessed but one room, and that an attic 
up many flights of stairs. It was almost 
bare of furniture. A bed stood in one corner, 
and the easel occupied the middle of the 
room. At the foot of the bed stood a huge 
cross made of black wood. The cross was 
reproduced on the canvas, and on it hung a 
figure, perfect in its symmetry and grace, 
but the figure was incomplete, it had no face, 
and it was just this that puzzled Marcel ; get 
a suitable model he could not. 

He had searched high and low in every 
part of the city, but the figure on the cross 
remained unfinished. What was it that 
checked him? He could hardly have said. 
Many faces had he painted in, but not one of 
them seemed in harmony with that grand 
figure, hanging so patiently there. 

The continuous work was beginning to 


tell on his health, his cough troubled him 


terribly, and the stairs to his room seemed 
to grow longer and steeper each time he 
ascended them. He could do no more to 
the picture, until he could find a suitable 
face. 

Was it to be a failure after all ? he won- 
dered drearily one afternoon as he trudged 
along, sore in heart and sick in health. Was 
it all to be stopped just because he could not 
find that missing face? It seemed very hard, 
for he had grown to love his work, and he 
knew in his heart it was the best thing he 
had ever done. 

Happening to look up, he caught sight of 
a face. A face that riveted his attention. 
It belonged to a man in the very lowest state 
of penury, feeble, crippled, wretched, but he 
had the face Marcel had been looking for 
for so long. It was all settled in a few 
minutes. Gladly for a very small sum the 
beggar consented to sit as a model, and the 
next morning Marcel was at his post eagerly 
painting in, at last, the face of the crucified 
Christ. 

Unbeliever as he was, it struck him as 
being incongruous. For if ever there was a 
sinner on God’s earth it was the man who 
was sitting for a model of one of the most 
perfect characters ever conceived. 

By way of pastime Marcel told him the 
story of the picture he was painting, told it 
with many a sneer ; all the more bitter per- 
haps because he knew in his inmost heart he 
had begun to be attracted by this mythical 
man, whose character was so sweet and yet 
so strong. 

It was just a year since he had begun, and 
he knew now that before another winter 
came round his place would know him no 
more. Scanty clothing and insufficient food 
had done their work only too well. Marcel’s 
days were numbered, and he knew it. Not 
one of his friends ha! seen his picture. He 
steadily declined to let any one view it, so 
they shrugged their shoulders and charitably 
hoped that the picture might be finished 
before death claimed the painter. The face 
was painted in at last—the face that had 
cost him so many anxious thoughts, and— 
only half satisfied—Marcel drew back a step 
or two and regarded his handiwork in the 
fading light. 

It was good work, he knew that; but the 
face failed to fulfil his expectations. It was 
not in keeping with his ideal ; and wearied 
out he threw down his brush. 

“Tt is a failure,” he cried bitterly. “After 
all this work it is a failure.” 

He was too tired to go to the club that 
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night. Death was very near him, though 
he hardly realised the fact; so he threw him- 
self down on his bed, and closing his weary 
eyes he fell asleep, and for a brief time for- 
got his troubles. That night he had a dream 
—a wonderful dream. The small, bare attic 
was flooded with brilliant moonlight. Into 
the room swept the glorious stream, lighting 
and beautifying everything. In his dream he 
saw it just as it was: the broken chair, the 
easel and its huge canvas. And then slowly 
his eyes travelled to the black cross at the 
foot of the bed. Great 
heavens! what was this? 
On it was hanging a 
figure—a figure with 
bowed head and pierced 
hands and feet. Every 
line denoted intense 
agony, but the hidden 
face roused Marcel’s 
curiosity. He must see. 
Painfully he dragged 
himself from his bed, and 
creeping onwards came 
to the foot of the cross 
—then stood as one 
turned to stone. Oh, 
the glory of the face 
that met his gaze! 
It was full of a di- 
vine love and pity 
in spite of the bitter 
pain that was bring- 
ing the huge beads 
of sweat to the brow. 
And the eyes! Ah, 
those eyes seemed to 
jook right down into 
Marcel’s hard heart, 
and the compassion 
in them brought him 
to his knees at the 
foot of the cross, 
touched in spite of 
himself. That pure, 
suffering face seemed to draw his very heart 
out of him. Line by line he learnt it, the 
sensitive mouth and anguish-wrung brow, 
and the eyes that in spite of the pains of 
death looked right into his soul with ten- 
derest love and pity. Until at last the glory 
of it all overpowered him, and covering his 
face with his hands he crouched down, lower 
and lower, ay, in the very dust at the foot 
of the cross. 

When he awoke, stiff and shivering with 
cold, the wintry sunlight was streaming into 
the room. He was so weak he could hardly 








“There was a bitter east wind blowing.” 


rise. How did he come there? He won- 
dered vaguely. Then like a flash there 
came to him the remembrance of his dream 
and of the divine face. 

Could he recall it? If only he could 
his fame would be made. With feverish 
haste he approached his picture. It gave 
him a positive shock to look at the actual 
face on the canvas. He knew now what it 
lacked. There was there no love, no pity, 
and above all no holy purity. It was in 
all points an earthly face, full of beauty, no 

doubt, but full also of 

sin and passion. And 
that other one he had 
seen! even with the 
shades of an awful lin- 
gering death upon it, it 
was glorious in its calm 
majesty and its divine 
love ; with the light of 
heaven triumphing over 
the pains of earth. Beau- 
tiful, very beautiful, but 
it failed to touch Mar- 
cel’s heart yet; like 
Pharaoh of old, he har- 
dened it against those 
wistful, pleading eyes, 
and seizing his brush he 
painted out all his work 
of the past days and 
eagerly began working 
from memory. Line by 
line he recalled it all. 

Gradually it grew be- 

neath his hand. In his 
2 feverish haste he 
_ neither ate nor 
“4 drank. Day by day 

he worked on; in 
his heart knowing that 
it was a race with death. 

But the intensity of his 

desire sustained him, 

and when at last the 
finishing touch was given, not daring to 
look at his work, Marcel threw down his 
brush and seizing his cap crept slowly from 
the room. There was a bitter east wind 
blowing, and the air was full of whirling 
flakes of snow. It cut him like a knife, and 
he was more dead than alive when he crept 
into the club in the little back street and 
groped his way almost blindly to his corner. 

His appearance was hailed by a storm of 
questions. : 

Was his picture finished yet ?—Was it 
a masterpiece ?—and was he prepared for 
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fame and fortune? But the hollow- 
eyed man in the corner listened to it 
all in silence, and somehow as those 
gay, careless questioners looked at him 
the jesting words died on their lips, 
for they read in his face that his death- 
warrant had been signed, and if fame 
was indeed awaiting him it had come 
too late, for the artist would never 
enjoy it. Marcel sat on there until 
late into the night, and when he at 
last rose to go he found that the snow 
had stopped, and a brilliant moon was 
shining. Slowly he threaded his way 
through the silent streets until he 
reached the door of his lodgings. 

Up the steep steps for the last 
time he toiled, turned the handle 
and entered. The moonlight 
flooded the little room, giving 
everything a sharp distinctness. 
The great black cross stood in 
shadow, but the easel with its 
canvas facing the window was as 
elear as in the day-light. With a 
nervous tremor Marcel approached 
it. He was now about to gaze on 
his masterpiece. Hardly daring 
to breathe he stood facing it, and 
then slowly, very slowly, lifted 
his eyes and let them rest on that 
wonderful face. 

Faithfully it was reproduced, 
line for line, in all its exquisite pathos 
and tenderness. The moonlight streamed 
down, cxlm and serene, on the crucified 
figure and on the silent watcher. Then, as 
though drawn in spite of himself by the 
strong love in those dying eyes, Marcel fell 
on his knees with face upturned to the 
crucified Christ. 

“ A myth, only a myth,” he muttered with 
parched lips. ‘An old-world fable, not fit 
for a man’s belief.” And the dying Christ 
gazed down upon him with loving patience. 
“‘How could a man die and rise again? It 
is nonsense, utterly opposed to common-sense. 
An invention of priests, and I cannot believe 
it.” And the Christ looked down from the 
picture in divine pity, and to Marcel’s mind 
those dying eyes seemed softened with un- 
shed tears. Death was creeping nearer and 
nearer. Its indefinable horror fell heavily 
upon him. 

“Tf I could but believe!” cried the heart 
that was torn with doubt, and yet drawn by 
the eternal love that shone in the face of the 
dying Saviour. “If I could but believe that 
those hands and feet were pierced for me, 

XXXIV—59 





** Day by day he worked on,” 


as many say, and that that agony was for 
Sa 

Then there fell a silence on the room—a 
silence as of death. The moon hidden for a 
moment by a passing cloud, emerged clearer 
and brighter than before. The silence was 
broken by one short word breathed rather 
than spoken. 

“Christ!” whispered the kneeling figure, 
stretching out imploring hands. ‘“ Christ” —- 
and then, with a sobbing sigh, Marcel fell 
down at the foot of the cross—dead. 


“ Have you heard the news ?” cried one of 
the artists next morning, bursting into the 


club. ‘Have you heard the news? Mar- 
cel’s picture is finished and he is dead.” 
“Dead ?” they cried in chorus. “Dead ? 


why he was here last night.” 

“Very true ; but he is dead for all that. 
Found dead in his room. What do you say 
to our having a look at his picture? Poor 
fellow—fancy his dying just as it is finished !” 

There were five men in the room, and they 
all with one consent rose to go and view 
Marcel Garant’s last work. 
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It was a glorious day. The sun was shin- 
ing brilliantly ; everything seemed gay and 
happy, and far removed from death. Few 
words were spoken between them, for they 
were awed and touched by Marcel’s sudden 
and pathetic end. In silence they stumbled 
up the narrow staircase that led to his room, 
turned the handle of the door and entered. 
It was strangely neat, and piteously bare. 
The huge cross, the easel, and the bed, with 
that sharp, shrouded outline upon it, was all 
that it contained. 

Quietly they crossed the room, then stood, 
struck dumb by the beauty of the picture. 
Here, indeed, was genius—in -very truth a 
masterpiece. Perfect in its conception and 
in its colouring. 

“Tt is a marvellous work,” they whispered. 
“ Had he lived he would have gained name 
and fortune. Poor fellow! he literally starved 


himself to death, and now, when it is 
all no avail, he has won for himself fame. 
What a fool he was not to have worked 
before.” 

Moved by a desire to see once again the 
creator of the picture, one of them crossed 
over to the bed and gently drew away the 
sheet from that quiet face. 

But was this Marcel? This man with 
that heaven-born smile and meekly-folded 
hands. What could have brought that look 
of perfect peace into his worn face? He 
was dead. He had passed away for ever 
from this warm, bright world, into the cold 
outer darkness of forgetfulness and the grave. 
And yet One by one, with uncovered 
heads, they crept from the room, leaving all 
that remained of Marcel Garant lying there 
in the shadow of the black cross, and watched 
over by the crucified Saviour. 








‘‘* Christ!’ whispered the kneeling figure.” 
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“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 
By tHe EDITOR. 


S° Isaiah writes when describing the 

time when “the wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid and the calf and the young lion 
together,” and when “the cow and the bear 
shall feed ; their young ones shall lie down 
together, and the lion shall eat straw with 
the ox.” The picture is drawn in the glow- 
ing language of a great poet and must not 
be taken literally. No sensible man will 
trouble his mind as to whether lions shall 
ever become graminivorous and actually eat 
hay like an ox. He who cannot see the 
real force of such language is not worth 
arguing with. The description refers to the 
great peace following on the advent of the 
kingdom of God on earth. Righteousness 
and mercy are to be its firm foundations, 
and the effects are to be seen everywhere. 
The beast of the field and the wild beast of 
the forest are to share in the blessing. Man 
and nature are represented as no more at 
strife. Instead of being regarded as the 
enemy of the animal world man becomes the 
friend and companion of all. The result isa 
cessation of the long war, so that the pro- 
phet with a bold pen represents a restored 
paradise, all forms of life in harmony, the 
leopard and kid, wolf and lamb, the calf and 
the young lion forming one happy family, 
and, as the crowning charm, he tells of how 
a little child shall lead them. 

Whatever else the dream of the prophet 
may signify, it certainly suggests the possible 
influence of the little child. And it is that we 
may think most of now. For there are wilder 
beasts than the lion or the leopard, and we 
can see every day what a little child can do 
when it is not the wolf or the bear but the 
human ruffian that is brought to yield to its 
touch; and when the brutalized nature 
which fears neither God nor man becomes for 
a while gentle as the tender arms of his own 
child clasp his neck. 

The strength of weakness when thus em- 
bodied is a wondrous element in life. Those 
who have the least knowledge and are in 
every way the least become often the greatest. 
And as it is with the birth of a child that the 
thoughts of millions over the world are at 
this season stirred, it is not inappropriate to 
turn for a while to the contemplation of the 
beauty and potency of child-influence. In- 
deed, if the festival of Christmas served no 
other purpose than to direct our thoughts to 


the loveliness of those who are ever with us 
—God’s own messengers of purity and inno- 
cence and trust—and in recalling thebirth of 
the child Jesus to consecrate all children and 
make us feel the value of the service which they 
fulfil for man, it would be immensely valuable. 
For it is childhood that is brought near us 
at this time with the thought of the Infant 
Jesus. The Chapel of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem—and the cave which has been 
associated for at least fifteen centuries with 
a babe—is the shrine to which tens of thou- 
sands wend their way. Crowds of pilgrims 
—rough shepherds from Calabria, picturesque 
peasants from the Abruzzi, men and women 
of diverse nations and ranks—fill the great 
Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, 
that in the earliest hours, before the dawn, 
they may take part in the procession in 
which a cradle is carried, said to be the 
manger where Christ lay. Everywhere it is 
the child that is set forth. Were you in 
Christmas week to ascend the steps which 
climb the Capitol of Rome and enter the 
ancient church of Ara Ceeli, your eyes would 
fall on a strange spectacle and your ears be 
filled with the musical notes of children’s 
voices, as each one is placed upon the plat- 
form in front of the chapel of the “Bambino” 
and recites the praises of the image of the 
child Jesus lying embowered in flowers. The 
superstitious beliefs attached to that image 
may be frankly condemned, yet uo one who 
has ever heard those sweet voices with the 
delicious cadence and youthful accent can 
forget the impression produced by this 
children’s festival. 

We do not acknowledge as we ought the 
power for good which children everywhere 
exercise. It is an unmixed good. Unlike 
most human influences, we cannot name a 
single evil associated with that of little chil- 
dren. Christ recognised this when He set a 
little child before His disciples as the truest 
representative of His kingdom. He thus 
made every child a preacher, for He tells us 
that what is next to heaven may be what is 
next to ourselves in the little ones around 
us. They look up to us, but we ought rather 
to look up to them. What we thoughtlessly 
pass by every day is what is highest and 
deepest. In the angel faces scattered around 
us, in the eyes open as the blue sky, and 
in the guileless brow and perfect purity of 
children, that are God’s flowers sown amid 
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the rough places of earth, we have revela- 
tions of His will and pictures of His heaven. 

What marvellous preachers they are! What 
idealists! How they can change the grimiest 
alley of the city slum into a new world! It 
may be a monarch’s court at which they 
are courtiers, or a stormy sea over which 
they sail—triumphant captains or darin 
pirates. The tattered rags can be cased 
by the magic wand of their imagination into 
robes of state, and they are at will soldiers 
or sailors, great heroes or great villains. 
These children are the everyday poets of the 
people. They carry light into dark places. 
Everything with them is original and direct. 
Their sayings reach beyond us, and lift us 
into new points of view and startle us with 
unexpected discoveries which their fresh 
vision brings to us. They are often the sole 
representatives of God ; the one pure element 
in dens of infamy and crime ; their voices 
the only pure voices that are heard; their 
love the only pure love that is known. What- 
ever sacrifices the degraded mother will make 
will be for the child that clings to her in 
spite of all her faults. Whatever that be- 
sotted father may be to others, he will be in 
a strange mood if he does not meet the greet- 
ing of the little outstretched arms. However 
low they may have themselves sunk, there is 
not a man or woman who does not wish his 
child to be good, and such a wish has for the 
time an elevating power. If they only 
allowed these messengers of God to lead 
them, if they but listened to what each child- 
life expresses of trustful confidence, willing 
dependence and obedience, what a redeeming 
power would be experienced! We are not 
sufficiently thankful for the gospel of the 
child—that open book which he who runs 
may read. 

* A little child shall leadthem.” We have 
all known this, and can either recall the 
time when the first cry was heard which 
told us a new life had been born—it may have 
been our own first-born—or we can under- 
stand what it means from the blessed ex- 
perience of the present, in which the child 
in the home forms a centre of ceaseless in- 
terest. If loving self-sacrifice lies at the very 
root of all religion, then in every house where 
children are there is one of the holiest schools 
for learning the gladness of self-sacrifice. 
The father knows it who finds all labour 
consecrated from the thought of the little 
ones for whom he toils. And the child may 
lead to still higher thoughts. I once heard a 
strong-built American confess to another in 
a conversation held in the public-room of an 


hotel: “You think I have no religious re- 
verence because I tell you that I am so little 
affected by great churches and cathedrals. 
Well, perhaps that is so; but I can also tell 
you this, that I was a man who once lived with- 
out prayer, and indeed with little thought of 
God at all, until my first child was born, and 
when I went up to the room where he lay 
and gazed down on that breathing thing and 
realised that it was my own son, that he 
would live for ever, and that he was given 
to me to train—why, sir, 1 knelt down beside 
his bed and prayed to God with my whole 
heart, and I have prayed to Him every day 
since.” Many a father can say the same ; for 
however careless he may himself be, yet he will 
be a strange father if he does not love to hear 
his child pray, nor wish it to love God and 
serve Him. He thus often becomes a learner 
while he tries to teach. 

And certainly to the mother the child-life 
brings a daily training. The child evokes 
and enriches love. No duty seems hard, no 
sacrifice a trial when it is for the child. 
Every day brings some fresh surprise, some 
new sweet duty. Her own aspirations are 
stimulated and led nearer God as she longs 
to be a blessing to her child. The “ waxen 
touches” of the babe stir more than mo- 
therly gladness—they awaken or deepen 
truest religion. The dependence of the child 
upon her preaches to her of her own depend- 
ence on the heavenly Father, and claims for 
Him a love like what she rejoices to receive. 
Brothers and sisters also know how irresis- 
tible is the call of the little one in the home. 
We can see this in the patience and tender- 
ness displayed by the veriest mites in the 
street who, for the nonce, have to act as 
nurses to the infant. The game is gladly 
relinquished, and the first lessons in loving 
sacrifice for another are learned, as the 
ragged shawl is wrapped affectionately 
around, and the weak arms do their best 
to protect the little charge. Those parents 
lose the richest and the tenderest education 
who abrogate the privileges given them- 
selves to some hireling, and who imagine 
that the less the nursery is entered the 
better. 

And if the life of the child exercises so 
obvious an influence, no less does the death 
of the child. For there is no death more 
touching and none so full of tender conso- 
lation. Of how many a father and mother 


can it be said that their little child had led 
them—as they had never been led before— 
towards that world where all is childlike, all 
is pure! When the sweet voice that had 
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been the music of the house is silenced, and 
the eyes for ever closed that were as the 
opening of heaven to their souls, then there 
comes out of the unseen the consciousness of 
a sweet presence, leading father and mo- 
ther to that other home of which the earthly 
one had been only the prophecy and shadow. 
And perchance, as in their sorrow they 
thought of how Christ when He was upon 
the earth took a little child in His arms and 
blessed it, they picture Him now as if He 
were still bearing a little child, and the child 
He seems to carry always appears to be their 
own. They find more than comfort in the 
thought of such divine care; they find guid- 
ance. “A little child leads them.” 
“Ochild! O new-born denizen 
Of life’s great city! .... 
At the portal thou dost stand, 
And with thy little hand 

Thou openest the mysterious gate 

Into the future’s undiscovered land.” 

And thus, as we try to reckon up all that 
childhood means, we come back in thought 
to that birth which is at this season being 
celebrated over all the earth, and we can 
praise God that when His own eternal Son 
took our humanity, He became the “ Infant 
of days,” weak as the weakest, poor as the 
poorest child of man. It is no wonder that 
by common instinct we try to make Christ- 
mas a season of joy. “The joy” of which 
Christ spoke “ when a man child is born into 
the world,” is true to nature. And yet how 
solemn a joy it is when we think of all that 
it implies! Another life begun that will 
never end—another being formed in the 
image of God and capable of enjoying Him 
for ever! We may gaze with awe where 
that throbbing pulse beats its first strokes, 
and be filled with wonder as we try to mea- 
sure the infinite possibilities of that frail 
existence. But with what fuller thoughts 
may we not contemplate the child lying in 
the manger of Bethlehem! What untold 
possibilities are in that life, which is also so 
frai], but is the pledge of immeasurable con- 


sequences! All that Europe has become 
during these nineteen centuries, all that it 
will become in what is worthiest, depended 
on that babe lying there on the breast of a 
peasant woman. It was the birth of the 
greatest monarch earth has seen, for He has 
dominated motives and governed opinion, 
and recreated society. It was the beginning 
of a kingdom such as no past ever dreamed, 
and which will find its realisation only when 
the will of God is done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Can anything be grander ? 

“ Ah!” you say, “that time is far off, if it 
ever comes at all.” Far off it may be, for all 
great results are slow of accomplishment, but 
the birth we celebrate is for us the pledge of 
its fulfilment. Far off also may summer ap- 
pear from under the dark pall of winter chill. 
Gloomy days must come. Slowly shall the 
hours of brightness increase, and slowly, 
slowly shall the greenness of spring and the 
splendour of summer appear. And yet the 
birth of the new year is the pledge of that. 
coming glory. The earth has already passed 
out of its deepest shadow. We may not. 
notice the lengthening light, but the year 
moves on. So is it in the kingdom of God. 
Days of moral darkness and of the frost of 
unbelief may intervene when our hopes seem 
vain. Terrible wars and fearful sufferings may 
roll their storms over society, and then it 
may sound a mockery to sing the song which 
the angels sang when Christ was born. Yet 
His birth-day marked the opening day of the 
great year of God. The light has increased, 
the warmth of a truer brotherhood is already 
thrilling from land to land; and so we need 
not falter as we sing “Glory to God in the 
highest! Peace on earth and good-will to 
men.” For our faith, strengthened by what 
has already been accomplished, can antici- 
pate the slowly advancing end, and believe 
that every Christmas brings it closer, and 
every glad chime of Christmas bells pro- 
claims the nearer advent of “the Christ that 
is to be.” 
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LOVE IN A MIST. 
By WILLIAM SHARP. 


44)N a green hollow in the woodlands, 
Love, a mere child, with sunny 
golden curls and large blue eyes, 
" " stood whimpering. A round tear 
had fallen on his breast and trickled 






slowly down his white skin till it lay like 
a dew-drop on his thigh: another was in 
pursuit, but had reached no further than 
a dimple in the chubby cheek, into which 
it had heedlessly rolled and could not get 
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out again. Beside Love was a thicket of 
white wild roses, so innumerable that they 
seemed like a cloud of butterflies alit ona 
hedge for a moment and about to take wing 
—so white that the little wanderer looked as 
though he were made of rose-stained ivory. 
Here was the cause of the boy’s whimpering. 
A thorn-point had slightly scratched his 
right arm, barely tearing the skin but punc- 
turing it sufficiently to 
let a tiny drop of blood, 
like a baby rowan-berry, 
slowly well forth. 

Love looked long and 
earnestly at the wound. 
‘Then he whimpered, but 
stopped to smile at a 
squirrel who pretended 
to be examining the state 
of its tail, but was really 
watching him. When 
the little drop of blood 
would neither roll away 
nor go back, Love 
grew angry, and began 
to cry. 

** Ah, I am so weak,” 
he sighed; “perhaps I 
shall die! Ah, wretched 
little soul that I am, to 
lie here in this horrible 
thorny wood. No—no— 
I will drag myself out 
into the sunshine, and 
die there. Perhaps— 
p raps — (sniffie) —’aps— 
(sniffle)—a kind lark will” 
(sniffle). 

Sobbing bitterly, Love 
crept through a beech- 
hedge, and so into the 
open sunlit meadow be- 
yond. He was so un- 








Love below his breath: “How it smiles!” 
—and therewith he broke into so hearty a 
laugh that the hare sprang round as if ona 
pivot, and went leaping away through the 
meadow. Beyond the puffed campions were a 
cluster of tall ox-eye daisies, and they moved 
so temptingly towards him in the breeze that 
Love ran as it were to meet them. 

No sooner, however, was he in their midst 
than he pluckt them one 
by one, and then ran back 
with them towards the 
wood, in whose cool 
shadow, he thought, it 
would be delightful to 
weave of them a starry 
wreath. 

But by the time the 
wreath was woven, Love 
was both thirsty and 
aweary of being still. 
So, having sipped the dew 
from a bed of green 
mosses among the sur- 
face-roots of a vast oak, 
he ran into a little wil- 
derness of wild hyacinths, 
and danced therein with 
maddest glee, while the 
sunlight splashed upon 
him through the dappling 
shadows of the oak- 
boughs. 

A fat bumble-bee and 
two white butterflies 
joined him for a time, 
but at last the bee grew 
hot and breathless, and 
the butterflies were 
frightened by his joyous 
laughter and the clap- 
ping of his little hands. 


, Searce, however, was he 
Hamish “ 








happy that he quite for- 
got to knock off from a 
grey thistle a huge snail, 
although its shell shone 
temptingly many-hued ; and even a cricket 
that jumped on to his foot and then off again 
hardly brought to his face a wan smile. 

But after sitting awhile by a heavy bur- 
dock, and sobbing at gradually lengthening 
intervals, he suddenly stopped. Out of a 
garth of red clover and white campions he 
saw two round black eyes staring at him with 
such unmitigated astonishment that he could 
do nothing else but stare back with equal 
rigidity and silence. 

“ Why, it is only a brown hare,” exclaimed 


“* Love looked long and earnestly at the 
wound.” 


left alone once more than 
he descried a young fawn 
among the fern. It took 
him but a moment to 
snatch his wreath of ox-eye daisies, and but 
another to spring to the side of the startled 
fawn and place the wreath round its neck. 
The great brown eyes looked fearfully at 
Love, who, little rascal, pretended to be 
caressing when he was really making ready 
for a leap. In a second he was on the 
fawn’s back—but, ah! poor Love, he had 
not calculated for such a flight. Away sped 
the fawn, across the glade, through the 
hollow, and out across the meadow towards 
the sand-dune, and gradually Love’s hold 
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became more and more insecure, till at last 
off he came right into a mass of yellow 
irises and a tadpole-haunted little pool. 

Love might have stopped to cry, or at 
least to chase the tadpoles, but he happened 
to see a sea-gull flying low beyond him across 
the dunes. With a shout he pursued it, 
forgetful alike of the fawn and his lost 
wreath, 

But when he came to the break in the 
dunes he could not see the ocean because of 
the haze that lay upon it, and in which the 
sea-gull was soon lost to sight. But at least 
the sands were there. For a time he wan- 
dered disconsolately along the shore, but 
when he saw the tide slowly advancing he 
frowned. “Ha! ha!” he laughed, “I shall 
build a castle of sand, and then the sea will 
not know what to do, and the white gull 
will come back again.” 

But having built his sand-castle, Love was 
so weary that he curled himself up behind 
the shallow barrier, and, having wearily but 
lovingly placed beside him three pink half- 
shells, a pearly willie-winkle, a piece of wave- 
worn chalk, and a hermit-crab (which soon 
crawled away), he was speedily asleep. 

But erelong the ripple of the water against 
the very frontier of his small domain aroused 
the brine-bred things that live by the sea- 
marge. A few cockles gaped thirstily, and 
one or two whistle-fish sent their jets of 
water up into the air and then protruded 
their shelly snouts as if to scan the tardy 
advance of the tide. The sand-lice bestirred 
themselves, creeping, leaping, confusedly 
eager not to be overtaken by that rapid 
ooze which would quicksand them in a mo- 
ment. 

Then a piece of dulse was washed right 
on to the castle-wall. On the salt-smelling 
wrack was a crab, and this startled voyager 
saw dry land and mayhap new food to sam- 
ple in the white foot of Love that lay tempt- 
ingly near. Just then a flying shrimp, a 
mad aeronaut, a reckless enthusiast among 
its kind, took the fortress at a leap and 
alighted on Love’s white and crinkled belly. 
The boy’s body instinctively shivered, but 
he might not have awaked had not the crab 
at that moment joyously gripped, as succu- 
lent prey, his little toe, curled as it was like 
a small and dainty mollusc. 

Love sat up, and with indignant eyes 
remonstrated with the crab, who had at once 
given way and retreated with haphazard 

assiduity to the shelter of a convenient 
pebble partially embedded in the sand. 

As for the shrimp, it had come and gone 





“ Love laughingly astride.” 


like the very ghost of a tickle, like the 
dream-fly of sleepland. 

But suddenly Love heard a voice, a low 
whisper, coming he knew not whence, and 
yet so strangely familiar. Was it borne 
upon the white lips of the tide, or did it 
come from the curving billow that swept 
shoreward, or from the deep beyond? Who 
can guess what the voice said, since Love 
himself knew not the sweet strange word, 
but was comforted: knowing only that he 
was to return to the wood again. Frag- 
ments he caught, though little comprehen- 
sible : “ My child, my little wandering Love, 
who art born daily, and art ever young,” 
and then words of which he knew nothing, 
or but vaguely apprehended. 

Yet ever petulant, Love would rather have 
stayed by the sea, even to the undoing of 
his castle-walls, already toppling with the 
upward reaching damp of the stealthy under- 
ooze, had he not descried a white wild-goat 
standing on the dune and looking at him 
with mild eyes like sunlit sardonyx. With 
a glad cry he ran towards the goat, who 
made no play of caprice but seemed to invite, 
for all the strangeness of the essay, this 
young rider with the child’s smile and the 
emperor’s-eyes. 
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The yellow-hammers and ousels, the whin- 
chats and sea-larks sent abroad long thrilling 
notes in their excitement, as the white goat, 
with Love laughingly astride, raced across 
the dunes 2nd over the meadows towards the 
wood. But as the too-impulsive steed took 
a fallen oak at a bound its feet caught in the 
loose bark, and poor Love was shot forward 
into a hollow of green moss. Alas, in the 
comet-like passage thither, a nettle slightly 
stung the sole of one foot; so that the mo- 
ment he had recovered from his somersault 
he snatched a broken oak-branch, and turned 
to chastise the too heedless goat. But, to his 
astonishment, no goat was to be seen. It 
had disappeared as though it were a blossom 
blown by the wind. 

Rubbing his eyes, Love looked again and 
again. No goat; no sound, even, cave the 
ruffling of the low wind among the lofty 
domes of the forest, the tap-tapping of a 
woodpecker, the shrill ery of a jay and indis- 
criminate warbling undertone of a myriad 
birds, with, below all, the chirp of the grass- 
hopper and the drone of the small wood- 
wasp and the foraging bee. 

Beyond the last copse the sun was slowly 
moving in a whirl of golden fire. 

Hark! what was that? Love started, 
and then slipped cautiously from tree to 
tree, finding his way into the woodland like 
a gliding sunray. He heard voices, and a 
snatch of a song :— 

“ The wild bird called to me ¢ Follow !? 
The nightingale whispered ‘ Stay!’ 


When lost in the hawthorn-hollow 
We” ° . > « ° 


The next moment he descried a lovely girl 
lying on the moss below an oak, with her 





“ Love was 60 weary that he curled himself up behind the shallow barrier.” 


face towards the setting sun, whose warm 
flood soaked through the wide green flame 
of the irradiated leaves. A little way beyond 
her was a young man, no other than the 
singer, standing by an easel, and putting the 
last touches to the canvas upon which he 
was at work. 

Love was curious. He had never seen a 
picture, and, in fact, he thought the man 
was probably spreading out something to eat. 
He, child though he was, was so fearless 
that no one could have daunted him, and 
so natively royal that no idea even of his 
being gainsaid troubled his brain. 

With great interest he stole alongside the 
painter. He looked at the canvas dubiously ; 
sniffed it; and then turned away with a 
gesture of disapproval. He liked the look 
of the pigments on a palette that lay on the 
ground, and thought that the man was 
perhaps no other than he who painted the 
kingcups and violets and the bells of the 
hyacinths. But the smell made him sick, 
and so he stole towards the girl to see what. 
she was doing. 

Tt vaguely puzzled him that neither the 
man nor the girl seemed to be aware of his: 
presence ; yet, as Love never troubled to 
think, the bewilderment was but a shadow 
of a passing cloud. The girl was beautiful. 
He loved better to look at her than at any 
other flower of the forest. Even the blue 
cornflower, even the hedge-speedwell, had 
not so exquisite a blue as the dream-wrought 
eyes into whose unconscious depths he looked 
long, and saw at last his own image, clear as 
in deep water. “I wish she would sing,” said 
Love to himself; “that man yonder is no 
better than a huge bumble-bee.” With a 
mischievous glance he pluckt 
a tall wind-flower, and 
gently tickled her with it. 

A faint smile, a delicate 
wave of colour, came into 
her face. “Ah, Love/ 
Love!” she whispered below 
her breath. 

How sweet the words 
were! With a happy sigh 
Love cuddled up close to 
the beautiful girl, and, tired 
and drowsy, would soon 
have fallen asleep, had not 
the heaving of her bosom 
disturbed him. 

“Ah, what a tiresome 
world it is,” exclaimed Love 
fretfully, as he crawled in- 
dolently away, and then 
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rested again among some blue flowers. There 
he sat for some time, sulkily tying a peri- 
winkle round each toe. Suddenly, with a 
cry of joy, he descried among the flowers his 
lost bow and sheaf of arrows. With a merry 
laugh, he reached for them, and in mere 
wantonness hegan to fray the petals with an 
arrow, and to tangle them into an intricate 
net of blue blossom and green fibre. 

But in the midst of his glee came retribu- 
tion. He heard a rustling sound, a quick 
exclamation, and the next moment an easel 
fell right atop of him, and, but for his soft, 
mossy carpet, might have flattened him, for 
all his white plumpness. True, the easel was 
picked up again immediately, but Love felt 
the insult as well as the blow. With a yell 
of anger, that very nearly startled a neigh- 
bouring caterpillar, he fitted an arrow to his 
bow, and shot it straight at the clumsy owner 
of the easel. “Aha,” he thought, “I have 
paid you back, you see,” for he saw the 
young man stop, grow pale, hesitate, and then 
suddenly fall on his knees. “Ah! he is 
wounded to death,” and Love’s tender heart 

ot the better of his resentment, and he 
would fain have recalled that deadly arrow. 
But to his astonishment the youth seemed 
more eager to seize and kiss the girl’s hand 
than to save his life, if that were still possible! 

As for the girl, the sunset was upon her 
face as a flame. She tried to rise, and in 
doing so trampled upon one of Love’s toes. 
Poor little Love danced about furiously on 
one foot, holding his wounded toe with one 
hand ; but, alas! again his hasty anger over- 
came him, and, before he realised what he 
had done, he shot another arrow, this time 
straight at the heart of the lovely girl. 

Alas, how it weakened her at once! In 
the agony of death, no doubt, she fell for- 
ward into the man’s arms and laid her head 
upon his breast. 

But speedily Love saw that they were not 
dead or even dying, but merely kissing and 
fondling each other, and this too in the most 
insensate fashion. 

“Oh, how funny! how funny!” laughed 
Love, and rolled about in an ecstasy among 
the blue flowers, making the tangle worse 


than ever. 


*” * * * 
( Twilight.) 


She. Darling—darling—let me go now— 
let me go. It will soon be dark. 

He. Scctiuet wait ! 

She. Hush! What is that ? 





‘“* She peers through the blue veil of flowers.” 


(A low tiny snore comes from amidst the blue 


Jlowers.) 

He. Oh, it is only a beetle rubbing its 
shards, or a mole burrowing through the 

rass. 

She. Ah, look ; we are trampling under 
foot such beautiful flowers. These must be 
our flowers, dear, must they not? What 
are they ? 

He. I don’t know—ah, yes, to be sure— 
they must be the flower called “Love ina 
Mist.” 

She (dreamily). 1 wonder if we could see 
Love himself if we searched below all this 
blue tangle ? 

. . . . She leans down, and peers through 
the blue veil of the flowers. Love wakes 
with the fragrance of her warm breath play- 
ing upon his cheek, but does not stir, for he 
is remorseful at having shot an arrow at so 
lovely a thing. With loving caressing touch 
he gently lays a dew-drop into each blue 
flower of her eyes. .... 

She (whisperingly, as she rises). How 
beautiful, how wonderful it all is ! 

He. Ah, darling, tears in those beautiful 
eyes! Come, let me kiss them away. 
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Love (below his breath). Greedy wretch—I 
gave them to her/ Ah, she shall have many 
more, and you, mayhap, none! 


Hand in hand, the lovers go away, and, 
well content, Love turns over on his side and 
is soon sound asleep. The moon rises, full 
and golden yellow. From a beech-covert a 
nightingale sings with intermittent snatches 
of joy. Above “the blue flowers two white 
night-moths flicker in a slow fantastic way- 
ward dance. A glowworm, hanging on a 
lock of Love’s curly hair, shines as though it 
were the child of a moonbeam and a flower. 


But at last the glowwormpeerawling from 
its high place and adown the avhite sweet- 
ness of Love’s face, tickled his*small nose, 
and caused him to sit up, startled, and wide 
awake. ‘ What—who?” muttered Love 
confusedly. 





—-- 


THE NIGHTJAR. 
Quir-rr-rr-o/ .. . Quir-rr-rr-o/ 
THE NIGHTINGALE. 
Kew-u-eé, kwee! Kwee-kwee-tehug/ tchug/ 
tchug/ kwee-kwilloh/ 
A REsTLEss MaGPiE (mockingly). 
Kwilloh . . . . kwollow, ohee kwollow-kwan / 


EcHo. 
Follow .... oh, follow them / 


FURTHER ECHO. 
Follow! ... Fol... lows 
LOVE (rising). 
I come, I come! who calls ? 


Distant Ecuo ( faintly). 
Fol... low. 





CHRISTMAS BELLS, 


” Nee joy-bells peal from coast to coast 
The song so sweet, so strange, so old ! 
No star see I, no angel host, 
No shepherds by the Syrian fold— 


*“‘ But weary hearts that suffer wrong, 
And know not, troubled as they are, 
That love is His angelic song, 
And every kindly deed His star.” 
. Vv. B. 





—--« 


A NATURALIST’S NOTES OFF MULL. 
By NETHER LOCHABER. 


yy) LOVELY summer morning, bright 
4) and beautiful! The sun, emerg- 
ing from an archipelago of silvery 
clouds, is already high over the 
peaks of Ben Cruachan as we 
step on board the good steamship Grenadier, 
at Oban pier ; and as the steeple clock of St. 
Columba Church strikes the hour of eight, 
our steamer bell responds with lively tinkle, 
and in a few minutes we are off and away to 
Staffa and Iona. 

Our course is by the Sound of Mull; this 
morning so mirror-bright and calm, that the 
gulls which now and again cease their circling, 
and alight upon its surface on either side of 
us, are, like Wordsworth’s swans “on still 
Saint Mary’s Lake,” floating “ double,” gulls 
and shadows. On a skerry off the old 





castle of Ardtornish on the right, we count, 
with the friendly aid of the captain’s bino- 
cular, no fewer than fifteen seals; one of 
them not exactly a G.O.M. but a G.O.Ph., a 
grand old phoca, with grey muzzle, and a 
huge bull-dog head ; the patriarch evidently 


and guardian of the herd ; for while the rest 
are dozing lazily in the warm sunshine, he, 
sultan of that seraglio, is stiffly erect on fore 
flippers, face full-front turned towards us, 
and keenly on the alert, ready to bleat the 
signal sound of danger and alarm in case we 
come any nearer; for be it clearly under- 
stood that an adult seal of these inland 
waters is as cunning as a fox of the hills; an 
admirable judge of distance ; knowing full 
well how far a rifle will carry and kill as any 
sportsman of the wilds. These big bull seals 
frequently measure seven or eight feet in 
length, weigh from three to five hundred 
pounds, and are of prodigious strength. 
Being polygamous they fight in the breeding 
season as desperately for the females as do 
the stags of the forest for the hinds. A few 
years ago a pair of these big seals had a 
three hours’ terrible fight in a bay of the 
Linnhe Loch, at Kingairloch. The battle 
was from the first clearly 4 outrance; and 
so it was that next day one of the combatants 
was found dead on the neighbouring shore ; 
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his face and throat so torn and gashed by 
the teeth of his antagonist that there could 
be no doubt at all as to the cause of death. 
It was only in August of last year that a 
party of yachtsmen, five in number, having 
landed in search of sea-bird eggs on a grassy 
islet off the coast of Craignish, suddenly 
found themselves face to face, so to speak, 
with a big bull seal, and for the moment 
between him and the sea. Two of them had 
sticks in their hands, whilst the others found 
ready missiles in the stones with which the 
plateau on which they stood was thickly 
bestrewn. So armed, and in close order, 
determined to prevent the seal’s escape to 
the sea, they advanced to the attack. To 
overcome such a clumsy wobbler thus caught 
out of his proper element, they persuaded 
themselves, must be a comparatively easy 
task for a party of five men, young, strong, 
and active; but the bristly-bearded phoca 
proved more than a match for them all, and 
would probably have equally proved a match 
for twice their number. The moment he 
saw them, and quickly divining their hostile 
intentions, he “went for them at the double,” 
as one of the party afterwards described it 
to us; and clumsy and awkward as are a 
seal’s movements on land when there is no- 
thing to excite or alarm him, he can get over 
the ground much more quickly than anyone 
unacquainted with his habits would believe 
possible, when, as in this case, under a sense 
of imminent danger his object is to regain the 
sea where alone he feels perfectly safe and 
at home. He went for them at the double 
then ; and as his only way to the sea was by 
a narrow pass, the entrance to which the 
enemy fully occupied, he never hesitated for 
a moment, but came rolling and waddling 
along with flashing eyes and formidable teeth 
exposed bulldog-wise ; and regardless of the 
sticks and stones with which he was assailed, 
in an instant he was among them; and to 
their no little astonishment not only amon 
them, but out and over them, and off “— 
away, flop and splash into the sea before they 
could say Jack Robinson. “You might as 
well have tried to stop a mad elephant in 
‘his native jungle,” said our informant. “ We 
were dashed aside or toppled over like nine- 
pins ; three of us, when the enraged brute 
had waddled over us, finding ourselves in 
the predicament of the gallant Captain Mac- 
Intyre after his encounter with the Phoca 
vitulina in ‘The Antiquary,’ and feeling 
equally crestfallen and foolish, I can tell you, 
over our discomfiture.” 

By our today’s route to the far-famed 
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isles of Staffa and Iona, we have the island of 
Mull, with its numberless creeks, bays, lochs 
and promontories, close on our left all the 
time until, having completely circumnavi- 
gated the island, we return to Oban in the 
evening. Mull, after Lewis and Skye, the 
largest of the Hebrides, is a very paradise 
for sportsmen, whether with rod or gun. 
Salmon and delicious trout of loch and 
stream abound, nor is there any lack of 
game properly so called, whether of fur or 
feather. It is peculiar in this that no other 
spot in Britain, island or mainland, is so 
infested with adders or vipers—Peleus Berus 
—the only poisonous snake indigenous to. 
Britain. In such hot, dry summers as this 
of 1893 has been, they are so numerous and 
lively that the pedestrian has to beware of 
them not only in scrub and brushwood, 
heath and moorland, but even when walking 
along the road, which they are constantly 
crossing and recrossing, and on which they 
are frequently met with in easy dolce far 
niente coil, basking in the sun. Unless rashly 
handled or trod upon they are not at all 
ready to bite ; always preferring, if allowed, 
to glide out of the pedestrian’s way into the 
shadow of the nearest bush or into a tuft of 
rush or bent growing by the roadside. Nor, 
in the case at least of thefairly healthy adults, 
is their bite fatal even in the hottest seasons ; 
a rapid and painful swelling of the bitten 
limb, foot or hand, and a state of feverishness 
which may last for several days, being the 
usual effects of a prick from a viper’s fangs ; 
although, on the authority of a gentleman 
belonging to the island and who is on board 
with us to-day, there have been in his own 
day and within his own knowledge, three 
cases at least of death from adder bite on 
the island, one of these being a grown-up 
female, apparently strong and healthy enough 
—the other two children under ten years of 
age. 

” As Saint Patrick is fabled to have banished 
all noxious reptiles from Ireland, so, accord- 
ing to Adamnan, did Saint Columba banish 
all noxious reptiles from Iona, and so, 
according to a very old tradition, did Saint 
Maluac from the island of Lismore. It is a 
curious enough fact, account for it as we 
may, that not only is the viper not found in 
Iona, but even if captured ever so gently 
and conveyed to the sacred isle hale and 
hearty, from the opposite shores of Mull, 
where it is so common, it will instantly sicken 
and die. One summer evening about a dozen 
years ago, as two gentlemen were walking 


along the-sands of lona, opposite Mull, when 
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not a zephyr was stirring and the waters of 
the narrow sound were mirror-like in their 
calm, they saw a snake, with head and a full 
inch of neck above water, swimming vigo- 
rously towards the silvery beach on which 
they were standing. At first they took it 
for an eel, but when they remembered that 
eels don’t swim with heads above water, they 
decided, correctly enough, that it must be a 
snake. When it reached the shore it rested 
for a little, and then wriggled slowly up the 
sands, until it reached the grass, when it 
suddenly stretched itself out at full length, 
and there lay stiff and straight as a rod 
and in a few minutes was quite dead! 
Turning it over with his foot, and finding 
that it was really dead, one of the gentle- 
men took up the snake, and next day, en- 
closing it in a box, sent it on to us for identifi- 
cation. It was a true viper of rather larger 
size than usual, measuring twenty-seven 
inches, whereas the average length is from 
twenty-two to twenty-four inches. There was 
no doubt that it had swum across the channel 
from Mull to Iona, something like a mile in 
breadth; and its death may perhaps be 
attributed to exhaustion consequent on so 
long a swim ; but it is curious enough that 
it died the moment it reached the margin of 
the grassy machir land—the sacred soil 
proper of the island. 

More recently a friend of our own, a well- 
known artist, sceptical as to the popular 
belief that adders, however safely and care- 
fully imported into Iona, will not live there, 
but will straightway die, resolved, in the 
hope of dispelling the illusion, a silly popular 
error as he believed, to test the matter for 
himself in a very practical way. One summer 
as he was painting on the island, he crossed 
the sound to Mull on a bright morning in 
June, and assisted by his boatman soon suc- 
ceeded in capturing a couple of vipers. The 
reptiles had every fair play ; for they were 
captured with an angler’s landing-net in such 
a way that it was certain that they had 
received no bruise or hurt at all in the process, 
The rest, perhaps, had better be told in our 
correspondent’s own words. 

“T recrossed the sound, and was at home 
in Iona with my brace of adders about noon. 
Without a moment’s delay I carried the 
reptiles—still in the hand net—to a grassy 
hollow at the foot of Dun I, and there let 
them go with all care and gentleness, so that 
I am quite sure that they received no hurt 
either in the capture or carrying, or in the 
process of release. As soon as they were 
free of the net and on the grass they twisted 


and wriggled about in a lively enough 
fashion, and I really thought I was going to 
dispel what I believed to be no more than 
a long-established popular error—that my 
vipers were going to live, and to be quite as 
lively and happy in Iona as in their native 
Mull. As I was lighting my pipe, however, 
and preparing to sit down on a knoll above 
them, so as the better to watch their move- 
ments, what was my surprise to see one of 
them suddenly stretch himself out as straight 
and stiff as an ellwand, and with a visible 
shiver and single gasp give up the ghost! 
In a few seconds the other adder followed 
suit—died precisely in the samc manner as its 
companion ; and there before me were my 
erstwhile lively adders clearly killed by con- 
tact with the sacred soil of Iona; what else 
could I think? Make of it what you please, 
that’s the story. I am now persuaded that a 
viper will not live in Iona. How much or 
how little St. Columba had to do with it, it 
is for learned scientists and divines, like 
yourself, and not for a poor colour-mixing, 
brush-wielding layman, like me, to say.” 

The same thing is averred of the Island of 
Lismore as of Iona. Even if imported, the 
poisonous adder will not live there ; an im- 
munity popularly attributed sometimes to 
Saint Maluac, and sometimes to Saint Kiaran, 
for both saints are closely connected with the 
island. We are not aware, however, that 
anyone has been at the trouble to put the 
truth of the averment to such a practical 
test in the case of Lismore, as our artist 
friend undertook in the case of Iona, although 
the means of putting the question to proof 
are conveniently enough at hand, adders 
being almost as plentiful in the opposite dis- 
tricts of Sunart and Ardgour as in Mull 
itself. 

We have now rounded Rhi-na Caillich, 
or Old Wife’s Promontory, so called from a 
fancied resemblance of a cliff overhanging 
the shore on our left to an aged female face, 
furrowed and wrinkled, seen in silhouette, and 
are at once and closely attended by a crowd 
of gulls that at or near this point daily wait 
upon the steamer throughout the season with 
a punctuality, the captain assures us, which 
may be depended upon to the minute almost, 
whatever the state of the weather, sunshine 
or shower, calm or storm. These birds are 
attracted to the ship by the after-breakfast 
washings and scraps which are daily thrown 
overboard at this place, besides the bits of 
bread and biscuit which many of the passen- 
gers amuse themselves by throwing over the 
quarter in order to test and view with admi- 
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ration the keenness of sight and swift 
dexterity of wing with which the tiny frag- 
ments are instantly detected and picked out 
of the seething foam abaft the paddle wheels. 
As they flutter and wheel across the quarter- 
rail and around the flagstaff, most grateful 
and refreshing to the eye is the spotless 
purity of the close-fitting plumage—snow- 
white, jet-black, dusky, grey, or brown—of 
these beautiful seabirds, of which a hundred 
at least are in attendance upon us, repre- 
sentatives of half-a-dozen species or more, 
from the tiny kittiwake (Larus rissa) to the 
Greater Black-backed Gull (Larus marinus) 
with formidable bill, sharp of edge, and keen 
of snap as a tailor’s shears, and broad and 
strong and tireless of wing as the white- 
tailed eagle itself, that lords it over all the fea- 
thered ichthyophagists, web-feet and waders, 
from the Squrr of Eigg to the giddy cliffs of 
far Dunvegan, Bracadale, and Poltiel. So 
tame are these attendant gulls, or we should 
perhaps rather say, so little apprehensive of 
injury from the crowd of tourists who are 
laughing and feeding them, that they flutter 
inboard and hover over the quarter-deck, 
often near enough to be touched with the 
outstretched hand, their bright beautiful eyes 
flashing with eagerness, and watching the 
hand that holds the bonne-bouche about to be 
thrown overboard. Occasionally a particular 
gull, bolder than his fellows, probably be- 
cause he has been a steamer attendant for a 
longer period than the rest, and never knew 
any harm come of it, will venture to take 
the proffered bit of bread or biscuit from 
the hand, and it is curious that when this 
happens it is always from a female hand, 
never from a male’s, that the bonne-bouche is 
snatched. Instinctively the bird seems to 
know that if treachery is intended, a male, 
in such a case, is much more likely to be the 
culprit than a female. 

It is remarkable that these birds know the 
tourist steamer for the season, recognise it at 
once and anywhere, and will follow no other. 
Yachts of all sizes, both screw and paddle, 
and other coasting steamers, may come this 
way, and do come this way very frequently, 
but the gulls know that little or nothing is 
to be got from these, and will not look near 
them. It is on the crowded tourist boat 
alone that they depend for the scraps, for 
which they flutter and wheel and poise, and 
dip and dive so eagerly. It is odd that so 
pronounced an ichthyophagist as a gull, born 
and bred a fish-eater, should so delight in 
bread and biscuit scraps, and in the varied 
rejectamenta of a tourist steamer’s breakfast 


and luncheon tables. The truth is that the 
gull is omnivorous. Let fish only be plentiful 
enough, and fairly get-at-able, and he will 
look at nothing else ; but when fish is scarce, 
and he is honestly an-hungered, he will eat 
anything, flesh or vegetable, that comes in 
his way. The vegetable must be a garden 
vegetable, however, and must be cooked. 
He draws the line at raw vegetables—a salad 
is not acceptable ; he feels that in his case no 
anti-scorbutic is required. How marvellously 
sharp of eye these beautiful birds are, may 
be tested in a very practical way while they 
are being thus fed from a steamer’s quarter- 
deck. The tiniest bit of bread, though of the 
same colour as the foam of the wash abaft 
the paddle-wheel and astern, and the moment 
it touches the water utterly invisible to the 
human eye, is instantly swooped down upon 
with unfailing accuracy of pounce, and picked 
out of the churning froth and dancing foam 
bells as easily, dear reader, as you or I pick 
up an enveloped letter that may have fallen 
from our hand while walking across a closely- 
shaven lawn. If you now take something 
the likest you can get to a bit of bread or 
biscuit—a fragment of a thick post-card, or 
anything similar that you may chance to 
have in your pocket will do—and drop it 
over the quarter, the activest and nearest 
gull will at once swoop down upon it ; but 
when just about to seize upon it, the sharp- 
eyed bird will detect the cheat, and with 
an easy droop of one wing and a slight 
elevation of the tip of the other, will glide 
swiftly upwards again, and join his fellows in 
their eager outlook for a share of the thick 
“heel” of loaf which yonder lady tourist 
holds in her hand, ready to be distributed 
in inch-thick chunks to the bright-eyed ex- 
pectants astern. 

A portly, white-waistcoated gentleman be- 
side us, who some little time ago good-natur- 
edly made us free of his cigar-case, now points 
to some half-a-dozen large birds that are slowly 
circling on easy wing up and away to the 
right, and at an altitude of at least a thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, and asks 
what they are, and why they do not join the 
crowd of gulls that are fluttering and scream- 
ing around our flag-staff. We reply that the 
birds which have thus attracted his attention 
are gannets or solan geese, whose proper 
home is amongst the Outer Hebrides, but 
which, on such a bright summer morning as 
this is, think nothing of a flight of sixty or 
seventy miles from far Suliskeir or North 
Barra to the shores of Staffa and Mull in 
search of a breakfast from out the shoals of 
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herrings that at this season of the year are 
rarely absent from the waters through which 
we are now so swiftly ploughing our way. 
We explain that of all the palmipedes the 
gannet is perhaps sharpest of sight, and more 
especially when the conditions are such that 
a body of water intervenes between the bird’s 
eye and the object viewed. From a height 
of several hundred feet a gannet will detect 
the presence of a fish that is swimming at a 
depth of a full fathom or more under the 
surface, and, after an instant’s poise in mid- 
air, will dart down upon it with a velocity 
and force admirably calculated to reach the 
object aimed at and no farther; the bird 
hardly ever missing its aim, as instantly 
emerges on easy wing, having already while 
hidden in the cloud of spray consequent on 
its plunge swallowed the prey thus clearly 
seen and secured. We tell him how a living 
gannet, adult and in full spring plumage, 
was procured in the Firth of Forth for our 
dear, good friend, the late Frank Buckland, 
one of the pleasantest of men, as he was one 
of the most enthusiastic of naturalists. Buck- 
land wanted the living bird, and he wanted 
it if possible without hurt from gun-shot 
wound or trap of any kind, and an Edinburgh 
friend of his to whom he entrusted the matter 
fell upon a very old and very ingenious St. 
Kilda plan for securing such a specimen as 
was required in a perfectly healthy and un- 
wounded condition. It was in this way: To 
the surface of a piece of board, a couple of 
feet in length, nine inches in breadth, and 
half an inch in thickness, a fresh herring was 
attached by a bit of thread-like wire to hold 
it in place. Bits of lead were stuck into 
the under surface of the board, of suffi- 
cient weight to counteract its buoyancy and 
slightly to submerge it, so that it floated not 
actually on the surface, but was, in nautical 
phrase, slightly awash. The board thus 
weighted, and with the herring thus attached 
to its upper surface, was given in charge, 
with all necessary instructions, to some fisher- 
men, who one day threw it overboard in the 
neighbourhood of the Bass Rock, a favourite 
breeding-place of the solan goose—(Sula alba : 
Meyer—the “Gannet” of British Zoology)— 
one of the largest and handsomest of sea- 
birds. Before the boat and the herring- 
freighted board had drifted a hundred yards 
apart, a hungry gannet, slowly circling aloft, 
detected the silvery bait so temptingly awash, 
and instantly was down upon it with a weight 
and force that drove its six-inch-long bayonet- 
like bill right through the board to its base ! 
Astonished and alarmed, the bird tried to 


rise again on the wing, but, with the board 
firmly spitted on its bill, it could only flop 
and flounder excitedly along the surface, so 
that in a few minutes the fishermen were able 
to pick it up without hurt or harm to them- 
selves or to their captive. Without hurt or 
harm to themselves, we say, for the board 
was an effectual muzzle on the bill, and acted, 
besides, as a sort of mask, which hindered 
the bird from seeing in what direction to 
strike at its captors. Unless thus disabled 
the handling of a fierce, unwounded gannet 
would have been attended with very serious 
risk of at least one ugly wound from its 
strong, sharp-pointed bill ; a wound, besides, 
like all wounds from sea-birds’ bills, experto 
crede, very difficult to heal. The gannet thus 
cunningly captured was duly delivered by 
the captors to their employer in Edinburgh, 
who straightway despatched it in a wicker- 
work hamper to Buckland in London. The 
gannet, who was named “ Bass,” after his 
birthplace, soon became reconciled to a state 
of captivity, and was for a time much a 
favourite with Buckland. By-and-by, how- 
ever, he had to part with him—handing him 
over to the Zoo, if we remember well—for 
his voracity was insatiable, and the trouble 
and expense of constantly providing him with 
the amount of fish he required became a bur- 
den of which any one might well grow weary. 
Writing to a friend, Buckland said — 

“T have got rid of ‘Bass.’ His appetite 
was enormous. No matter how much you 
gave him, he asked for more ; and even when 
his stomach was full to the cesophagus, you 
would swear from his expectant attitude and 
pleading look, if you weren’t perfectly con- 
vinced to the contrary, that he was like the 
geese whose cackling saved the Capitol, as 
described by Livy, ‘in swmma inopia cibi,’ in 
great need of grub, terribly hungry ; and 
that too, the unconscionable villain, when he 
was already as full as he could hold. He 
did not smell sweet besides—the very oppo- 
site and antipodes of otto of roses, if you 
believe me. Away from his native brine 
he daily became worse and worse in this 
respect, until latterly he rivalled in his own 
person the amalgamated essences of the 
worst odours of Billingsgate in the dog- 
days.” 

But, lo! dear reader, we are as yet only 
off the Island of Gometra—Staffa in the near 
distance. We invited you to a circumnavi- 
gation of Mull. We have only accomplished 
half the voyage. If you will have patience 
with us, we promise to complete the circuit 
in an early second chapter. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST ON CHARACTER. 


Short Sunday Readings for December. 
By rue Rieut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Bisuor or Riron. 


NICODEMUS. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 








HE range of a man’s in- 
fluence may be measured 
by the numbers who 
follow him. If we apply 
this test, our Lord’s in- 
fluence was great, for 
multitudes followed 
Him, and took delight 

in His teaching. The common people heard 

Him gladly. But there is another test be- 

sides that of numbers; and this lies in the 

variety of the characters which yield to 

a man’s influence. The multitudes which 

follow a man may be merely an assemblage 

of men of one type. The influence exerted 
is in this case only an influence over one 
type of character. The men are many, but 
the character is one. But an influence 
which is exerted over a variety of cha- 
racters is an influence of a wider range. It 
possesses a force and a complexity which 
evince more than mere popular power. The 
influence of our Lord stands this test. He 














not only drew crowds after Him, but He. 


established an ascendency over people of the 
most diverse characters and callings. He 
won His way to the heart of the publican 
and sinner; He drew the rough fisher-folk to 
His side. He swayed the strong nature of 
the Baptist, and He inspired the despondent 
Thomas with new courage. He enlisted the 
affectionate devotion of Nathanael, and He 
captured the allegiance of Nicodemus. 

His influence was thus not among the 
unlettered classes only. To the poor indeed 
was the gospel preached ; but the range of 
the power of Christ was greater than that 
of a single class however numerous. His 
kingdom was set up in the hearts of many 
men. He had a message for the rich as well 
as for the poor: and His ascendency was 
over the cultivated as well as the unlearned. 

His victory over Nicodemus is an example 
of His influence among the cultured. 

We shall first measure, as far as we can, 
the difficulties of the task, and then note 
some features of the victory of Christ over 
this man’s life. 

In estimating the difficulties which our 


Lord had to encounter, we may first take a 
glance at the surroundings of Nicodemus. 

We must remind ourselves that this is 
Jerusalem and not Galilee. Weare stepping 
from the country to the town, and from the 
quick and ardent population of Galilee to the 
more critical people of Jerusalem. We are 
not face to face with the rude peasantry or 
rough fisher-folk of the Sea of Tiberias, we 
are in the presence of one of the cultivated 
and educated leaders of opinion, who belongs 
to the proudest religious sect of the proudest 
people under heaven. 

The background of the scene is different. 
We are no longer in Galilee where the back- 
ground has been the lake and the fishing boats, 
the barrels of pickled fish ready for transit, 
the flower-spangled plain or the steep, barren 
hills of Gaulanitis. We are in the spot where, 
though night has obscured every object, we 
feel that the background of the scene is the 
Temple and its splendid buildings, the Mount 
Zion, and the recently built palace of Herod, 
the fortress of Antonia with its barracks and 
Roman garrison. 

The whole tone of society is different. In 
Galilee there are towns and villages, and farm- 
steads. There was corn, and wine, and oil 
in abundance. ‘ Men waded in oil,” was the 
phrase of the Rabbis. The land was fertile with 
vine and olive, and its rich meadows. It was 
filled with an active and busy population. 
They were not simply agriculturists. Indigo 
grew near Magdala, and there were dyeing 
operations carried on there. The Lake or 
Sea of Galilee yielded its rich harvest of fish, 
which were sent to long distances. Gentile 
towns too were planted here and there. The 
presence of these, and the intercourse with 
other lands which trade fostered, tended to 
expand the thoughts and the sympathies of 
the people. But at Jerusalem no such widen- 
ing influences were allowed to work. Here 
staunch and bitter sectarianism, hard and 
narrow orthodoxy, held sway. Jerusalem was 
“the city of pedantry, acrimony, disputes, 
hatred, and littleness of mind.” 

This littleness of mind showed itself in 
contempt for all who were outside the privi- 
leged circle which prejudice had drawn. The 
inhabitants of Galilee were mocked and ridi- 
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culed by the Jews. Every maidservant (says 
Hausrath)—every maidservant in Jerusalem 
ridiculed their language, and the proverb 
said, “Can there any good thing come out 
of Galilee?” or “Shall Christ come out of 
Galilee ?” The same littleness showed itself 
in the bald and mechanical ideas which dried 
up their religious life. Sanctity, which essen- 
tially can only belong to responsible and 
reasonable beings, was attributed, not meta- 
phorically or by reason of association, but 
actually and truly, to the implements and 
material things used in worship. They placed 
sanctity in the purity, not of the priests but 
of the vessels, and in the correctness of 
procedure. To swear by the gold of the 
Temple was an oath of greater import than 
to swear by the Temple. The most simple 
spiritual precepts were twisted so as to 
furnish ground for some mechanical rule. 
The Scripture had said, ‘“ Let the word of 
God be in thy mouth.” The Pharisees accord- 
ingly insisted that the Scriptures should only 
be written on parchment made from clean 
beasts, because no unclean material should 
enter the mouth. The temperament of mind 
which such an exposition betrays, is one 
which has gone far away from moral simpli- 
city. We are not surprised to find that 
while the mint, anise, and cummin were 
treated as important, the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy, and the love of 
God, were viewed as of little moment. 
Profanation is the natural outcome of the 
straining after external and mechanical 
purity and the neglect of inward and moral 
righteousness. Therefore we find that the 
state of the Temple precincts was disgraceful. 
In order to avoid one profanation they 
suffered a worse. The Temple became the 
rendezvous of the chafferers and bargainers 
who sought to make a profit of those who 
came to worship at Jerusalem. The courts 
of the sanctuary were invaded by the sheep 
and the oxen. The tables of the fraudulent 
money-changers were erected within the sa- 
cred boundaries. The solemn and reverent 
spirit which was needful in prayer became 
difficult if not impossible. The devout wor- 
shipper was scandalised to find that the 
Temple of the Lord looked more like a 
market or an exchange than a place of wor- 
ship. The house of prayer was a den of 
thieves. Religion tended to become a pro- 
fession. True devotion retreated from the 
shrine. Jerusalem, which was a place loved 
and honoured as the city of the Lord, the 
city which sheltered the holy place of the 
tabernacle of the Most High, quickly dispelled 


all devout imaginations and dreams from the 
mind of the earnest pilgrim who visited the 
Temple full of religious fervour and rever- 
ence. A cruel disenchantment was in store 
for such pious souls. Like as a dream when 
one awaketh, so the image of the ideal holy 
city perished out of the pious mind at sight 
of the Temple and city as it was. The 
eyes of simple religiousness were soon opened, 
as Luther’s were when he visited Rome, and 
as those of Doré’s young noviciate in the 
monastery. The religious atmosphere of 
Jerusalem was neither wholesome nor pure. 

Though the religious condition of Jeru- 
salem was thus deplorable, there were not 
wanting those who felt disgust at the pious 
impiety, the hard irreverence and the stupen- 
dous pride which fiaunted themselves there. 
There were men who had tasted of other 
streams than those which flowed at the 
bidding of the Scribe and Pharisee. There 
were men who had escaped, to some degree, 
from the spiritual unreality of the officials, 
and were dissatisfied with the mechanical 
religiousness of the dominant sect. They 
longed for larger, kindlier, and more spiritual 
teaching. Probably they could not have put 
their longings into words. They knew their 
own dissatisfaction with things as they were. 
They could not formulate what they wanted 
in their place, but to them ideal religious life 
was not represented in the piety of the day, 
and their souls desired something which har- 
monized more completely with their devout 
feelings. Theirs was the position of doubtful 
discontent. The old still held its authority 
overthem. They were still Jews, and all the 
national aspirations and hopes beat in their 
hearts. They were still under the thraldom 
of many of the customs and beliefs of their 
day, but they were in earnest ; they wished 
religion to be a reality in their own life and 
the life of their nation. 

These, however, were few in number. The 
general weight and fashion of belief was in 
the direction of minute, mechanical, and non- 
moral religionism. Elaborate ceremonial, 
ostentatious forms of prayer, punctilious 
observance of insignificant and perplexing 
rules, were accounted the essentials of wor- 
ship and the warrant of sanctity. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 


THE MAN. 


In the midst of this society, and clearly 
under the influence of the religious notions 
of the day, lived Nicodemus. “There was a 
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man of the Pharisees named Nicodemus, a 
ruler of the Jews.” He was a Pharisee. He 
belonged to the ruling sect which insisted so 
vehemently upon a religion of rules and ob- 
servances, and which regarded correctness of 
procedure in worship as of more moment 
than rightness of heart. He was besides a 
member of the Sanhedrim, the body upon 
which devolved the maintenance and direc- 
tion of the faith and morals of the people. 
He held thus a conspicuous position in Jeru- 
salem. He was also an authorised teacher. 
“ Art thou the teacher of Israel?” our Lord 
asks in the course of the conversation 
(John iii. 9). 

Such was his position. Can we form any 
idea of his character? Generally he seems 
to have been a timid, speculative, and culti- 
vated man. 

He desired to visit Christ, but he did not 
venture to do so in open daylight. He chose 
the night, when the veil of darkness would 
conceal him. He had not the courage to face 
the reckless and ruthless wrath of his fellow- 
rulers. We can form some idea of their 
anger and unreasoning bigotry by noticing 
how fiercely at a later time they turned upon 
Nicodemus when he ventured to expostulate 
with them on their blind injustice. He only 
asked a question in the most impersonal way 
relating to the legal method of procedure, 
and they broke into fierce, irrelevant personal 
reproach. He asked, “Doth the law judge 
any man before it hear him and know what 
he deeth?” The only answer he received was, 
“Art thou also of Galilee? Search and 
look: for out of Galilee cometh no prophet.” 
The purport of his question was ignored. 
So full of blind fury were they that they 
regarded remonstrance on a matter of law as 
a sign of hostility. Another example of their 
mad and stupid bigotry is given us in the 
tenth chapter of St. John. There we have 
the story of the blind man whom our Lord 
restored to sight, and we are given a picture 
of annoyance and intolerance which is ready 
to sacrifice truth and liberty at the bidding 
of rancour. When we read these things, 
we are not surprised that a timid man shrank 
from their venomous and vehement perse- 
cution. 

The two other characteristics of Nicodemus, 
his speculative turn of mind and his culture, 
were calculated to increase his timidity. He 
takes an interest in the doctrines and actions 
of the new teacher. He perceives that. there 
is something worth inquiring about in one 
who has achieved so much. The miracles 
which Christ had wrought had arrested popu- 
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lar attention. Nicodemus is willing to ad- 
mit this much, but his own mind is more 
interested in the teaching of Christ. He 
wishes to hear what the new prophet has 
to say. His cultivation and his speculative 
tendency lead him in this direction. There 
is something in the teaching of this Jesus of 
Nazareth. It is as a teacher sent from God 
that Nicodemus seeks Him. 

One thing we may add. At this time 
Nicodemus was no longer in his youth or 
prime. He was then old. When he asks, 
“How can a man be born again when he is 
old ?” he is evidently thinking of himself. He 
is old. Whatever might have been possible 
years ago is impossible now. Age increases 
timidity. Great achievements, bold and inde- 
pendent action become more difficult as the 
autumn of life draws near. Man then is 
afraid of that which is high. 

We have then a man who is thoughtful, 
anxious perhaps, nervous of being seen, with 
his native timidity increased by years. This 
is the man who seeks Christ. 

All his associations, opinions, and ideas are 
saturated with the Pharisaic thought of the 
day. His settled position, his place in public 
esteem, his habits of mind, are all more or 
less hostile to the influence of Christ. Natural 
prejudice, local jealousy, early training, and 
personal temperament are all obstacles in the 
way of the victory of Christ. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 


THE OPPOSING CIRCUMSTANCES. 


WE are now in a position to estimate the 
strength of the opposing circumstances which 
our Lord had to encounter, and which held 
sway in the heart of Nicodemus. There was 
the power of public opinion. This is a hard 
thing to define, and a harder thing to resist. 
Public opinion is the god of some men, who 
are idolaters in nothing else. One of the 
wonders of history is to notice what multi- 
tudes of men there are who acquiesce tamely 
in the fashion and opinion of their time. In 
England, which boasts its independence and 
love of freedom, it is hard to understand how 
the nation acquiesced in the cant of puri- 
tanism at one time, and in the licentiousness 
of the Restoration at another. This never 
would have been the case had there not been 
a certain large proportion of people who 
swayed thoughtlessly first in one direction 
and then in another at the bidding of that 
fashion of the times, which is believed to 
represent public opinion. The great bulk of 
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people bow to this fashion. Their powers of 
thought, will, and conscience become para- 
lyzed in its presence. Like the timid bird 
beneath the serpent’s gaze, they are first 
spell-bound and then fall into the open jaws 
of the power which devours freedom and 
manhood. Such is the might of public 
opinion. 

This strength of public opinion against our 
Lord would, in the case of Nicodemus, be 
increased by his natural qualities. Specula- 
tiveness, which was thoughtful, would sus- 
pect any teaching from an ignorant and un- 
cultivated quarter like Galilee. Men of 
speculative mood are seldom without that 
fastidiousness which is prejudiced in favour 
of teaching that originates in the acknow- 
ledged centres of light. It naturally prefers 
opinions which spring from educated sources. 
It looks askance at doctrines which find 
favour among those who are deemed illi- 
terate and vulgar. The fact that the common 
people heard Christ gladly, and that the bulk 
of his followers were to be found in Galilee, 
would create an initial prejudice in the mind 
of a man of cultivated habits. 

Further, it was harder, I think, for a 
cultivated man than for an uneducated man 
to face the frown of society. Culture makes 
a man keenly alive to the hardships of social 
ostracism. He has been admitted within 
the charmed circle. The exclusive chambers 
whose doors are rigidly closed against the 
vulgar have been opened to him. He has 
tasted of the sparkling cup of social inter- 
course. He has known the pleasantness of 
its smiles and its friendliness. He has felt 
the delight of possessing the magic pass- 
word: the proud joy of the initiated has 
been his. He knows, therefore, as the un- 
initiated cannot know, the intolerable pain 
with which society can wound. He knows 
and dreads its averted countenance. He can 
understand the meaning of the joyless exile 
to which it dooms the man against whom it 
has pronounced sentence of exclusion. The 
penalty of social ostracism is nothing to 
Simon Peter, who had never passed as an 
honoured guest within the sacred circle. It 
is a pain like death to Saul of Tarsus, who 
has lived in its midst. It is a loss only in 
imagination to Matthew, the publican. It 
is a real, bitter, unquestionable loss to a man 
like Nicodemus. To him it would mean the 
closing of those doors of society through 
which he had passed as an honoured and 
welcome guest, the coldness of friends, and 
the mean insolence of the parasites, who 
would now seek to make social capital by 


heaping insult on the man upon whom they 
had formerly fawned. 

His knowledge of life and society would 
tell Nicodemus what awaited him, if he for- 
sook the path of conventional religion and 
conduct. His natural timidity would even 
exaggerate these dangers; for timidity is quick 
in imagining evils. Itis easy to ridicule the 
fanciful fears of nervous and timorous people. 
Even when these fears are foolish, the agony 
of their presence is great and real. But the 
fears of Nicodemus were no imaginary fears. 
The people with whom he had to do were hard 
and cruel when their wills were thwarted or 
their prejudices were offended. Their anger 
and resentment were the fierce wrath of 
wounded pride and panic-stricken orthodoxy. 
The man who thought differently from them- 
selves, or dared to take an independent line, 
was unpatrioticand heretical, a degenerate son 
of Jerusalem, fit to be flung away as an out- 
cast weighted with the curses of God and 
of his people. Such was the prospect which 
experience and fear would place before this 
timid, thoughtful, and cultivated man, now 
no longer in the vigour of youth. 

We might without difficulty forecast the 
future of such a man if no higher influence 
crossed his path. For him the only course 
would be an acquiescence in things as they 
were. He would yield a general and silent 
assent to the usages and beliefs of his day. 
Publicly he would conform; in private he 
would fall into the habit of a delicate cynicism. 
He would point out the usefulness of certain 
beliefs, while suggesting at the same time 
their baselessness or even their untruthfulness. 
There would be in his speech that painful 
irony of tone which suggests the want of 
harmony between the real and the official 
self. While he might outwardly support the 
existing order of things, inwardly his faith 
would have fallen away from him, or else, as 
one goaded by the pricks within, he would 
have sought to vindicate his orthodoxy by 
becoming conspicuous among those who 
sought to crush with pains and penalties and 
threatened death every movement which 
indicated freedom of thought or spiritual 
independence. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 


THE METHOD OF CHRIST. 


HE might have become all this, but Christ 
came across his path, and, fascinated in a 
way he could perhaps have hardly explained, 
he sought Jesus by night. Once he came 
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‘within the near range of that influence the 


current of his life was changed. 

What was the method of Christ with 
Nicodemus 4 

Our Lord varied his methods according to 
the characters of men. He captured Mat- 
thew’s heart by an assault, long prepared for 
but sudden at the end. He surprised Na- 
thanael as a conqueror who overcame his foe 
by an ambush. In the case of Nicodemus, 
His method resembles a siege, patiently and 
deliberately conducted. 

Nicodemus starts the subject of miracles. 
This, no doubt, was the topic of conver- 
sation at Jerusalem. Christ had made His 
personality felt by His act of cleansing 
the Temple. The right to act in this 
way would no doubt be challenged. The 
miracles which Christ had wrought would 
be put forward in defence of His authority 
to act as He had done. The topic of 
Christ’s miracles had probably, therefore, 
been much discussed; and with this topic 
Nicodemus opened the conversation. His 
own mind, indeed, is more interested in 
Christ’s teaching ; but he makes the question 
of miracles the stepping-stone to the question 
of what our Lord taught. For our Lord had 
taught that, were this temple destroyed, He 
would rear a temple in three days. His words 
had not been understood ; but they afforded 
subject for thought. What was this temple 
which He would raise so quickly? Was He 
speaking figuratively of the kingdom of God, 
for which all were looking? If so, what 
about the ecclesiastical dominion which the 
Pharisees sought, or the foreign yoke which 
the Herodians were content with ? What did 
the kingdom and the temple of God mean ? 

Christ takes up the thoughts of Nicodemus. 
The kingdom is spiritual; the temple is 
spiritual. Except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God. It is a 
spiritual kingdom, and it is spiritually dis- 
cerned. The temple of God is that which 
every man may be, when he is born of the 
Spirit, and the Spirit dwells in him of a 
truth. The enjoyment of this kingdom does 
not therefore depend on birth, or descent, or 
blood. It rests not on the will of the flesh, 
nor on the will of man, but on God (Johni. 13). 
It belongs not to the order of things seen. 
‘‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the spirit is spirit” (John 
iii. 6). For the perception of the spiritual 
kingdom a renewed spiritual capacity is 
needed. There is mystery in this as there 
is in the beginning of all things ; but the facts, 
and results are clear, even though the origin 


of facts may be lost in mystery. There had 
been those who had been quickened to per- 
ceive the spiritual and to love the spiritual 
life. Such facts were within experience. 
The experience is common enough, so much 
so that it may be spoken of as among 
earthly things (John iii. 12). But the source 
of these changes is divine. The power to create 
anew is of God. The teacher of Israel might 
well have known that a spiritual power was 
needed to discern spiritual things. He might 
well have understood that there are many 
things which are true to our experience, 
though we are not capable of tracing them 
to their origin (John iii. 8—10). It needs 
the divine to make clear the divine (John 
iii. 13). And the divine reveals itself in 
suffering ; the Son of Man must be lifted up 
(John iii. 14). Then men will be drawn by the 
realisation and the revelation of the divine, 
when suffering is seen to be the manifestation 
of Eternal Love (John iii. 16). Then love 
will become the key and the motive of all. 
When men are rooted and grounded in love 
they are able to comprehend (Eph. iii. 17, 18). 
The power of spiritual discernment is not in 
keenness of intellect, nor in any bestowal of a 
fresh faculty, but inthe quickening of thespirit 
by the great power of the love which is of God. 
The whole question of the discernment of the 
kingdom thus becomes an ethical and spiri- 
tual one. It is not a material kingdom ; it 
has no outward pomp. Men fail to perceive 
it because they love darkness rather than 
light. The good, simple heart of love, awake 
and alive to God, courts no concealment, 
courts no darkness. Its desire is purity ; it 
rejoices in the light. Its spirit is love, and 
it longs to be with God and to be like God. 

Thus with words which carry a gentle 
warning against the cowardly spirit that 
avoids the light and courts the darkness, 
Christ ends a conversation which, commenc- 
ing with the question of physical wonders, 
closes with the declaration of the life, the 
light, and the love of God. He has shown 
Nicodemus that the establishment of the 
spiritual kingdom will not be by material 
means, but by the spiritual means of a love 
which will not surrender the light of holi- 
ness, but is ready to lay down life, to prove 
the love which beats in the heart of God 
towards man. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
THE RESULT. 


NIcopEMUS passes for the moment from 
our view. He leaves Christ. No answer 
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of his is recorded. He passes in silence out 
into the night to find his way back to his 
house and to the routine life of his calling. 
We feel that it is unsatisfactory compared 
with the clear and recorded result of Christ’s 
interviews with Matthew and Nathanael. 
There we were present at the struggle ; and 
we saw the victory. Now we listen to the 
conversation ; and the end is not shown to 
us. But the process of a siege is slow; the 
springing of the seed to harvest needs long 
patience. Men of the type of Nicodemus do 
not rush to conclusions ; the words spoken 
must sink down into their hearts. The seed 
will germinate and the harvest be reaped at 
the fitting season. Christ Himself said that 
there were stages of spiritual growth. First 
the blade, then the ear; after that the full 
corn in the ear. 

We can trace the stages in the later 
life of Nicodemus. We turn to that time 
when the rulers sent to arrest our Lord, 
and the messengers returned empty-handed. 
The anger of the rulers was boundless ; 
they were eager to condemn without investi- 
gation any one and every one who favoured 
our Lord, Then Nicodemus exposed him- 
self to their angry insolence by a remon- 
strance based on law and right (John vii. 
50). “Doth our law judge a man,” he 
asked, “except it first hear from himself and 
know what he doeth?” It is true that the 
remonstrance is directed to a question of 
abstract justice, but there trembles in the 
words the attachment of one who honours 
and reverences Christ. The blade has sprung 
up. 

Pe come toa still later time. The fatal 
hour is passed ; Jesus Christ has been cruci- 
fied. The sorrowing disciples are scattered 
and discomfited. The women and the few 
faithful ones come with their last offering of 
love to the tomb; and among the faithful 
comes Nicodemus bringing a mixture of 
myrrh and aloes a hundred pounds’ weight. 
It is an act of homage and devotion. It is 
the time when the ear has sprung up. 

We can easily believe that the full corn 
came up at the last ; and we can accept the 
tradition that afterwards he avowed himself 
as a believer in Christ, and received baptism 
from Peter and John. The further tradition 
that his acknowledgment of our Lord led to 


his persecution and exile from office and 
reputation would almost naturally follow the 
former. 

But it is enough that we have seen again 
Christ’s power and influence over men. We 
have seen Him in patient converse with 
Nicodemus ; and we have seen also that 
slowly the spirit of devotion grew, prompt- 
ing Nicodemus to courageous remonstrance, 
and at last to an open act of devotion at the 
tomb of the crucified Christ. 

It cost Nicodemus much to do these things. 
With his temperament, timid and cultivated, 
the effort to stand alone needed no small 
resolution, and evinced a courageous victory 
over self. To this the influence of Christ 
nerved him. Christ gave manhood to the 
courage of a nervous and timid man. Under 
His influence he is able to take his place with 
growing force and dignity. The man who 
sought Him by night is at last enabled to 
rebuke unrighteousness, and to join himself 
with the despised and lonely followers of 
Christ. 

Christ can give courage to the weak and 
fearful. This may seem a small thing ; but 
nothing is small which enables a man ta 
enter into the full possession of his man- 
hood. In one way or another this defect of 
life clings to us—we do not possess our 
own lives. Passion, greed, ambition, may 
rob us of this heritage ; but we are none the 
less deprived of it when we are the slaves cf 
weakness and fear. To tame passion and to 
curb desire is a victory; but that also is 
a victorious power which can banish fear, 
and transform weakness into resolution, 
and timidity into courage. For the fears 
which haunt timid souls are real and mighty 
powers. In their way they are not less 
powerful than covetousness and lust. They 
touch and wither up the lives of a vast, 
number of men. Christ, if He is to be the 
Saviour of all men, must have a message of 
hope and redemption for the fearful. The 
story of Nicodemus assures us that He is the 
Saviour of the doubtful. To those that have 
no might He increaseth strength. His hand 
—His pierced hand—can grasp ours and 
encourage us against our weakness. Over 
natural timidity and social fears we can be 
made more than conquerors through Him 
who loved us. 
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A Storp of Three Fires. 
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CHAPTER I.—THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. 


ITH a voice like that of a crow, and 

singing with full lungs also like a 

crow, came Jason Quarm riding in his don- 
key-cart to Coombe Cellars. 

Jason Quarm was a short, stoutly-built 
man, with a restless grey eye, with shaggy, 
long, sandy hair that burst out from beneath a 
battered beaver hat. He was somewhat lame, 
wherefore he maintained a donkey, and drove 
about the country seated cross-legged in the 
bottom of his cart, only removed from the 
bottom boards by a whisp of straw, which 
became dissipated from under him with the 
joltings of the conveyance. Then Jason 
would struggle to his knees, take the reins 
in his teeth, scramble backwards in his cart, 
rake the straw together again into a heap, 
reseat himself, and drive on till the exigencies 
of the case necessitated his going through 
the same operations once more. 

Coombe Cellars, which Jason Quarm ap- 
proached, was a cluster of roofs perched on 
low walls, occupying a promontory in the 
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estuary of the Teign, in the south of Devon. 
A road, or rather a series of ruts, led direct 
to Coombe Cellars, cut deep in the warm red 
soil ; but they led no further. 

Coombe Cellars was a farm-house, a depot 
of merchandise, an eating-house, a ferry house, 
a discharging wharf for barges laden with coal, 
a lading-place for straw, and hay, and corn 
that had to be carried away on barges to the 
stables of Teignmouth and Dawlish. Facing 
the water was a little terrace or platform, 
sravelled, on which stood green benches and 
a green table. 

The sun of summer had blistered the green 
paint on the table, and persons having leisure 
had amused themselves with picking the skin 
off these blisters and exposing the white 
paint underneath, and then, with pen or 
pencil, exercising their ingenuity in convert- 
ing these bald’ patches into human faces, or 
in scribbling over them their own names and 
those of the ladies of their heart. Below the 
platform at low water the ooze was almost 
solidified with the vast accumulation of 
cockle and winkle shells thrown over the 
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edge, together with bits of broken plates, 
fragments of glass, tobacco-pipes, old handle- 
less knives, and sundry other refuse of a 
tavern. 

Above the platform, against the wall, was 
painted in large letters, to be read across the 
estuary :— 


PASCO PEPPERILL, 
Hor Cockies and WINELEs, 
Tea anp Correr Atways Rzapy. 


Some wag with his penknife had erased 
the capital H from “‘ Hot,” and had converted 
the W in “ Winkles” into a V, with the 
object of accommodating the written language 
to the vernacular. One of the most marvel- 
lous of passions seated in the human heart is 
that hunger after immortality which, indeed, 
distinguishes man from beast. This deep- 
seated and awful aspiration had evidently 
consumed the breasts of all the ‘ot cockle and 
vinkle ” eaters on the platform, for there was 
literally not a spare space of plaster any- 
where within reach which was not scrawled 
over with names by these aspirants after 
immortality. 

Jason Quarm was merciful to his beast. 
Seeing a last year’s teasle by the wall ten 
yards from Coombe Cellars’ door, he drew 
rein, folded his legs and arms, smiled, and 
said to his ass :— 

“There, governor, enjoy yourself.” 

The teasle was hard as wood, beside being 
absolutely devoid of nutritious juices, which 
had been withdrawn six months previously. 
Neddy would have nothing to say to the 
teasle. 

“You dratted monkey !” shouted Quarm, 
irritated at the daintiness of the ass. “If 
hag won't eat, then go on.” He knelt up in 

is cart and whacked him with a stick in one 
hand and the reins in the other. “T'll teach 
you to be choice. Ill make you swaller a 
holly-bush. And if there ain’t relish enough 
in that to suit your palate, I'll buy a job lot 
of old Perninsula bayonets and make you 
munch them. That'll be chutney, I reckon, 
to the likes of you.” 

Then, as he threw his lame leg over the 
side of the cart, he said: “ Steady, old man, 
and hold your breath whilst I’m descending.” 

No sooner was he on his feet, than, swell- 
ing his breast and stretching his shoulders 
with a hand on each hip, he crowed forth— 

‘“‘ There was a frog lived in a well, 
There was a frog Lived iz well, 


And a merry mouse lived in a mill, 
Kitty alone and I.” 


The door opened, and a man stood on the 


step and waved a salutation to Quarm. This 
man was powerfully built. He had broad 
shoulders and a short neck. What little 
neck he possessed was not made the most of, 
for he habitually drew his head back and 
rested his chin behind his stock. This same 
stock or muffler was thick and folded, filling 
the space left open by the waistcoat, out of 
which it protruded. It was of blue strewn 
with white spots, and it gave the appearance 
as though pearls dropped from the mouth of 
the wearer and were caught in his muffler 
before they fell and were lost. The man 
had thick sandy eyebrows, and very pale 
eyes. His structure was disproportioned. 
With such a powerful body, stout nether 
limbs might have been anticipated for its 
support. His thighs were, indeed, muscular 
and heavy, but the legs were slim, and the 
feet and ankles small. He had the habit of 
standing with his feet together, and thus 
presented the shape of a boy’s kite. 

“Hallo! Pasco, brother-in-law,” shouted 
Quarm, as he threw the harness off the ass, 
“look here, and see what I have been 
a-doing.” 

He turned the little cart about, and exhi- 
bited a plate nailed to the backboard, on 
which, in gold and red on black, figured 
“The Star and Garter Life and Fire Insur- 
ance.” 

“What!” exclaimed Pepperill, “ insured 
Neddy and the cart, have you? That I call 
chucking good money away, unless you have 
reasons for thinking Ned will go off in spon- 
taneous combustion.” 

“Notso, Pasco,” laughed Jason ; “it is the 
agency I have got. The Star and Garter 
knows that I am the sort of man they re- 
quire, that wanders over the land and has 
the voice of a nightingale. I shall have a 
policy taken out for you shortly, Pasco.” 

“ Indeed, you shall not.” 

“Confiscate the donkey, if I don’t. But 
T’ll not trouble you on this score now. How 
is the little toad ?” 

“ What—Kate ¢” 

“To be sure, Kitty Alone.” 

“Come and see. What have you been 
about this time, Jason ?” 

“Bless you! I have hit on Golconda. 
Brimpts.” 

“Brimpts ? What do you mean?” 

* Don’t you know Brimpts ?” 

“ Never heard of it. In India ?” 

“No; at Dart-meet, beyond Ashburton.” 

“And what of Brimpts? Found a dia- 
mond mine there ?” 

“Not that, but oaks, Pasco, oaks! A 
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forest two hundred years old, on Dartmoor. 
A bit of the primeval forest; two hundred 
—I bet you—five hundred years old. It is 
not on duchy land, but on one of the ancient 
tenements, and the tenant has fallen into 
difficulties with the bank, and the bank is 
selling him up. Timber, bless you! not a 
shaky stick among the lot; all heart, and 
hard as iron. A fortune—a fortune, Pasco, 
is to be picked up at Brimpts. See if I don’t 
pocket a thousand pounds.” 

“You always see your way to making 
money, but never get far for’ard along the 
road that leads to good fortune.” 

“Because I never have had the oppor- 
tunity of doing more than see my way. I’m 
crippled in a leg, and, though I can see the 
road before me, I cannot get along it without 
an ass. I’m crippled in purse, and, though 
I can discern the way to wealth, I can’t take 
it—once more—without an ass. Brother-in- 
law, be my Jack, and help me along.” 

Jason slapped Pasco on the broad shoulders. 

“And you make a thousand pounds by 
the job!” 

‘*So I reckon—a thousand at the least. 
Come, lend me the money to work the con- 
cern, and I'll pay you at ten per cent.” 

“What do you mean by ‘work the 
concern ’ ?” 

“Pasco, I must go before the bank at 
Exeter with money in my hand, and say, I 
want those wretched scrubs of oak and holm 
at Brimpts. Here’s a hundred pounds. It’s 
worthless, but I happen to know of a fellow 
as will put a five pound in my pocket if I 
get him some knotty oak for a bit of fancy 
work he’s on. The bank will take it, Pasco. 
At the bank they will make great eyes, that 
will say as clear as words—bless us! we 
didn’t know there was oak grew on Dart- 
moor. They'll take the money, and conclude 
the bargain right on end. And then I must 
have some ready cash to pay for felling.” 

“Do you think that the bank will sell ?” 

“Sell! it would sell anything—the soil, 
the flesh off the moors, the bones, the 
granite underneath—the water of heaven 
that there gathers, the air that wafts over it 
—anything. Of course, it will sell the 
Brimpts oaks. But, brother-in-law, let me 
tell you, this is but the first stage in a grand 
speculative march.” 

“ What next ?” 

“Let me make my thousand by the 
Brimpts oaks, and I see waves of gold before 
me in which I can roll. I'll be generous. 
Help me to the oaks, and I'll help you to 
the gold-waves.” 


“ How is all this to be brought about ?” 

“Out of mud, old boy ; mud!” 

“Mud will need a lot of turning to get 
gold out of it.” 

* Ah! wait till I’ve tied up Neddy.” 

Jason Quarm hobbled off with his ass, and 
turned it loose ina paddock. Then he re- 
turned to his brother-in-law, hooked his finger 
into the button-hole of Pepperill, and said, 
with a wink : 

“Did you never hear of the philosopher’s 
stone, that converts whatever it touches into 
gold ?” 

“T’ve heard some such a tale, but it is all 
lies.” 

“T’ve got it.” 

“Never!” Pasco started, and turned 
round, and stared at his brother-in-law in 
sheer amazement. 

“JT have it. Here it is,” and he touched 
his head. ‘ Believe me, Pasco, this is the 
true philosopher’s stone. With this I find 
oaks where the owners believed there grew 
but furze; with this I bid these oaks bud 
forth and bear bank-notes. And with this 
same philosopher’s stone I shall transform 
your Teign estuary mud into golden sove- 
reigns.” 

“Come in.” 

“TJ will; and I'll tell you how I'll do it, if 
you will help me to the Brimpts oaks. That 
is step number one.” 


CHAPTER II.—A LUSUS NATUR. 


THE two men entered the house talking, 
Quarm lurching against his companion in his 
uneven progress ; uneven, partly, because of 
his lame leg, partly because of his excite- 
ment ; and when he wished to urge a point 
in his argument, he enforced it, not only by 
raised tone of voice and cogency of reason- 
ing, but also by impact of his shoulder 
against that of Pepperill. 

In the room into which they penetrated 
sat a girl in the bay window knitting. The 
window was wide and low, for the ceiling 
was low. It had many panes in it of a 
greenish hue. It commanded the broad 
firth of the river Teign. The sun was 
now on the water, and the glittering water 
cast a sheen of golden green into the low 
room and into the face of the knitting girl. 
It illumined the ceiling, revealed all its cracks, 
its cobwebs, and flies. The brass candle- 
sticks and skillets and copper coffee-pots on 
the chimney-piece shone in the light reflected 
from the ceiling. 

The girl was tall, with a singularly broad 















white brow, dark hair, and long lashes that 
swept her cheek. The face was pale, and 
when in repose it could not be readily de- 
cided whether she were good-looking or 
plain, but all hesitation vanished when she 
raised her great violet eyes, full of colour 
and sparkling with the light of intelligence. 

The moment that Quarm entered she 
dropped the knitting on which she was en- 
gaged, a flash of pleasure, a gleam of colour, 
mounted to eyes and cheeks ; she half rose 
with timidity and hesitation, but as Quarm 
continued in eager conversation with Pep- 
perill, and did not notice her, she sank back 
into her sitting posture, the colour faded 
from her cheek, her eyes fell, and a quiver 
of the lips and contraction of the mouth 
indicated distress and pain. 

“How is it possible to turn mud into 
gold ?” asked Pepperill. 

“Wait till I have coined my oak and I 
will do it.” 

“T can understand oaks. The timber is 
worth something, and the bark something, 
and the tops sell for firewood ; but mud— 
mud is mud.” 

“Well, itis mud. Let me light my pipe. 
I can’t talk without my ’baccy.” 

Jason put a spill to the fire, seated him- 
self on a stool by the hearth, ignited his 
pipe, and then, turning his eye about, caught 
sight of the girl. 

“ Hallo, little Toad!” said he, “how are 
you ?” 

Then, without waiting for an answer, he 
returned to the mud. 

“Look here, Pasco, the mud is good for 
nothing where it is.” 

“No. It is a nuisance. It chokes the 
channel. I hada deal of trouble with the 
last. coal-barge, she sank so deep I thought 
she’d be smothered and never got in.” 

“That’s just it. You would pay some- 
thing to have it cleared—dredged right 
away.” 

“T don’t know about that. The expense 
would be great.” 

“You need not pay a half-crown. It 
isn’t India only whose shining fountains roll 
down their golden sands. It is Devonshire 
as well, which pours the river Teign clear as 
crystal out of its Dartmoor reservoir, and 
which is here ready to empty its treasures 
into my pockets and yours. But we must 
dispose of Brimpts oak first.” 

“T’d like to know how you are going to 
do anything with mud.” 

“ What is mud but clay in a state of 
slobber? Now, hearken to me, brother-in- 
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law. I have been where the soil is all clay, 
clay that would grow nothing but moss and 
rushes, and was not worth more than five 
shillings an acre, fit for nothing but for let- 
ting young stock run on. That is out Hols- 
worthy way. Well, a man with the philo- 
sopher’s stone in his head, Goldsworthy 
Gurney, he cut a canal from Bude harbour 
right through this arrant clay land. With 
what result? The barges travel up from 
Bude laden with sand. ‘The farmers use the 
sand over their clay fields, and the desert 
blossoms as the rose. Land that was worth 
four shillings went up to two pound ten, and 
in places near the canal to five pounds. The 
sand on the seashore is worthless. The clay 
inland is worthless, but the sand and clay 
married breed moneys, moneys, my boy— 
golden moneys.” 

“That is reasonable enough,” said Pasco 
Pepperill, “but it don’t apply here. We 
are on the richest of red soil, that wants no 
dressing, so full of substance is it in itself. 
Besides, the mud is nothing but our red soil 
in a state of paste.” 

“Tt is better. It is richer, more nutri- 
tious; but you do not see what is to be 
done with it because you have not my head 
and my eyes. I donot propose to do here 
what was done at Holsworthy, but to invert 
the operation.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Not to carry the sand to the clay, but 
the mud to the sand. Do you not know 
Bovey Heathfield? Do you not know Stover 
sands? What is there inland but a desert 
waste of sand-hill and arid flat that is barren 
as my hand, bearing nothing but a little 
scrubby thorn and thistle and bramble— 
sand, that’s not worth half-a-crown an acre ? 
There is no necessity for us to cut a canal. 
The canal exists, cut in order that the 
Hey-tor granite may be conveyed along it to 
the sea. It has not occurred to the fools 
that the barges that convey the stone down 
might come up laden with Teign mud, in- 
stead of returning empty: This mud, I tell 
you, is not merely rich of itself, but it has a 
superadded richness from seaweed and broken 
shells. It is fat with eels and worms. Let 
this be conveyed up the canal to the sandy 
waste of Heathfield, and the marriage of 
clay and sand will be as profitable there as 
that marriage has been at Holsworthy. I 
would spread this rich mud over the hungry 
sand, thick as cream, and the land will laugh 
and sing. Do you take me now, brother-in- 
law 1 Do you believe in the philosopher’s 
stone ?” 
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He touched his head. Pasco Pepperill 
had clasped his right knee in his hands. He 
sat nursing it, musing, looking into the fire. 
Presently he said, 

“Yes; very fine for the owners of the 
sandy land, but how about you and me?” 

“ We must buy up.” 

“ But where is the money to come ?” 

“ Brimpts oak.” 

“What! the profit made on this ven- 
ture ?” 

“Exactly. Every oak stick is a rung in 
my ladder. There has been, for hundreds of 
years, a real forest of oaks, magnificent trees, 
timber incomparable for hardness, iron is not 
harder. Who knows about it save myself ? 
The Exeter Bank knows nothing of the 
property on which it has advanced money, 
the agent runs over it and takes a hasty 
glance. He thinks that the trees he sees all up 
the slopes are thorn bushes or twisted stumps 
worth nothing, and when he passes is too 
eager to get away from the moor to stay and 
observe. I have feltmy way. A small offer 
and money down and the whole forest is mine. 
Then I must fell at once, and it is not, I say, 
calculable what we shall make out of that 
oak. When we have raked our money 
together, then we will buy up as much as 
we can of sandy waste near the canal, and 
proceed at once to plaster it over with Teign 
clay. Pasco, our fortune is made.” 

Jason kept silence for a while, to allow 
what he had said to sink into the mind of 
his brother-in-law. 

Then from the adjoining kitchen came a 
strongly-built, fair woman, very tidy, with 
light hair and pale blue eyes. She had a 
decided manner in her movements, and in 
the way in which she spoke. She had 
been scouring a pan. She held this pan now 
in one hand. She strode up to the fireplace 
between the men and said in a peremptory 
tone— 

“Whatis this? Speculating again? I'll 
tell you what, Jason, you are bent on ruin- 
ing us. Here is Pasco as wax in your hands. 
We've already lost half our land, and that is 
your doing. I do not wish to be sold out of 
house and home because of your rash ven- 
tures—you risk nothing, it is Pasco and I 
who have to pay.” 

“Go to your scouring and cooking,” said 
Jason. “ Zerah, that is in your line ; leave 
us men to our proper business.” 

“I know what comes of your brooding,” 
retorted the woman, “you hatch out naught 
but disaster. If Pasco turned a deaf ear I 
would not mind all your tales, but more is 


the pity, he listens, and listening in his case 
means yielding, and yielding in plain letters, 
is LOSS.” 

Instead of answering his sister, Jason 
looked once more in the direction of the girl, 
seated in the bay-window. She was ab- 
sorbed in her thoughts, and seemed not to 
have been attending to, or to be affected 
by the prospects of wealth that had been 
unfolded by her father. When he had ad- 
dressed her previously she had answered, 
but as he had not attended to her answer, 
she had relapsed into silence. 

She was roused by his strident voice, as 
he sang out— 

“* There was a frog lived in a well, 
Crock-a-mydaisy, Kitty alone! 
There was a frog lived in a well, 


And a merry mouse lived in a mill, 
Kitty alone and I.” 


Now her pale face turned to him with 
something of appeal. 

‘* How is the little worm ?” asked Quarm ; 
“no roses blooming in the cheeks. Wait 
till I carry you to the moors. There you 
shall sit and smell the honeybreath of the 
furze, and as the heather covers the hill-sides 
with raspberry-cream, the flush of life will 
come into your face. I’m not so sure but 
that money might be made out of the spicy 
air of Dartmoor. Why not condense the 
scent of the furze-bushes, and advertise it as 
a specific in consumption? I won’t say that 
folks wouldn’t buy. Why not extract the 
mountain heather as a cosmetic ? It is worth 
considering. Why not the juice of whortle- 
berry as a dye for the hair? and pounded 
bog-peat for a dentifrice? Pasco, my boy, I 
have ideas. I say, listentome. This is the 
way notions come flashing up in my brains.” 

He had forgotten about his daughter, so 
enkindled was his imagination by his new 
schemes. 

Once again, discouraged and depressed, 
the girl dropped her eyes on her work. 

The sun shining on the flowing tide filled 
the bay of the room with rippling light, 
walls and ceiling were in a quiver, the glisten 
was in the glass, it was repeated on the floor, 
it quivered over her dress and her pale face, 
it sparkled and winked in her knitting-pins. 
She might have been a mermaid sitting be- 
low the water, seen through the restless un- 
dulatory current. 

Mrs. Pepperill growled, and struck with 
her fingers the pan she had been cleaning. 

“What is a woman among men but a help- 
less creature, who cannot prevent the evil 
she sees.coming on? Talk of woman as the 
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inferior vessel! It is she has the common- 
sense, and not man.” 

“It was not you who brought Coombe 
Cellars to me, but I brought you to Coombe 
Cellars,” retorted her husband. “ What is 
here is mine —the house, the business, the 
land. You rule in the kitchen, that is your 
proper place. I rule where I am lord.” 

Pasco spoke with pomposity, drawing his 
chin back into his neck. 

“When you married me,” said Zerah, 
“ nothing was to be yours only, all was to be 
yours and mine; I am your wife, not your 
housekeeper. I shall watch and guard well 
against waste, against folly. I cannot always 
save against both, but I can protest—and I 
will.” 

On hearing the loud tones of Mrs. Pep- 
perill, Kate hastily collected her knitting 
and ball of worsted and left the room. She 
was accustomed to passages of arms between 
Pasco and his wife, to loud and angry voices, 
but they frightened her, and filled her with 
disgust. She fled the moment the pitch of 
the voices was raised and their tones became 
harsh.* 

“Look there!” exclaimed Zerah, before 
the girl had left the room. “There is a 
child for you. Her father returns, after 
having been away for a fortnight. She never 
rises to meet him, she goes on calmly knit- 
ting, does not speak a word of welcome, take 
the smallest notice of him. It was very 
different with my Wilmot ; she would fly to 
her father—not that he deserved her love ; 
she would dance about him and kiss him. 
But she had a heart and was what a girl 
should be ; as for your Kate, brother Jason, 
I don’t know what to make of her.” 

“What is the matter with Kitty ?” 

She is not like other girls. Did you not 
take notice? She was cold and regardless 
when you arrived, as if you were a stranger, 
never even put aside her knitting, never gave 
you a word.” 

Zerah was perhaps glad of an excuse for 
not continuing an angry discussion with her 
husband before her brother. She was hot ; 
she could now give forth her heat upon the 
head of the girl. 

“T don’t think I gave her much chance,” 
said Jason ; “ you see, I was talking to Pasco 
about the oaks.” 

“Give her the chance!” retorted Zerah. 
“As if my Wilmot would have waited till 
her father gave her the chance. It is not for 
the fatherto dance after his child, but the child 
should run to its father. I'll tell you what 
I believe, Jason, and nothing will get me out 


of the belief. You know how Jane Simmons’ 
boy was born without eyelashes, and how 
last spring we had a lamb without any tail ; 
and that Bessie Penny hasn’t got any lobe 
of ear at all, only a hole in the side of her 
head ; and Ephraim Tooker has no toe- 
nails.” 

*T know all that.” 

“Very well. I believe, and you'll never 
shake it out of me—that child of yours was 
born without a heart.” 


CHAPTER III.—ALL INTO GOLD. 


Pasco PEPPERILL was a man slow, heavy, 
and apparently phlegmatic, and he was 
married to a woman full of energy, and 
excitable. 

Pasco had inherited Coombe Cellars from 
his father ; he had been looked upon as the 
greatest catch among the young men of the 
neighbourhood. It was expected that he 
would marry well. He had married well, 
but not exactly in the manner anticipated. 
Coombe Cellars was a centre of many activi- 
ties; it was a sort of inn, at all events a 
place to which water parties came to picnic ; 
it was a farm and a place of merchandise. 
Pasco had chosen as his wife Zerah Quarm, 
a publican’s daughter, with, indeed, a small 
sum of money of her own, but with what 
was to him of far more advantage, a clear, 
organizing head. She was a scrupulously 
tidy woman, a woman who did everything 
by system, who had her own interest or that 
of the house ever in view, and would never 
waste a farthing. 

Had the threads of the business been 
placed in Zerah’s hands she would have 
managed all, made money in every depart- 
ment, and kept the affairs of each to itself 
in her own orderly brain. 

But Pepperill did not trust her with 
the management of his wool, coal, grain, 
straw and hay business. “Feed the pigs, 
keep poultry, attend to the guests, make tea, 
boil cockles—that’s what you are here for, 
Zerah,” said Pepperill; “all the rest is my 
affair, and with that you do not meddle.” 

The pigs became fat, the poultry laid eggs, 
visitors came in quantities ; Zerah’s rashers, 
tea, cockles were relished and were paid for. 
Zerah had always a profit to show for her 


small outlay and much labour. 

She resented that she was not allowed an 
insight into her husband’s business ; he kept 
his books to himself, and she mistrusted his 
ability to balance his accounts. When she 
discovered that he had disposed of the greater 
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portion of his land, then her indignation was 
unbounded. It was but too clear that he 
was going on the high road to ruin, by 
undertaking businesses for which he was not 
naturally competent; that by having too 
many irons in the fire he was spoiling all. 

Zerah waited, in bitterness of heart, ex- 
pecting her husband to explain to her his 
motives for parting with his land; he had 
not even deigned to inform her that he had 
sold it. 

She flew at him, at length, with all the 
vehemence of her character, and poured forth 
a torrent of angry recrimination. Pasco put 
his hands into his pockets, looked wonder- 
ingly at her out of his great water-blue eyes, 
spun round like a teetotum, and left the 
house. 

Zerah became conscious, as she cooled, 
that she had gone too far, that she had used 
expressions that were irritating and insult- 
ing, and which were unjustifiable. On the 
other hand, Pasco was conscious that he had 
not behaved rightly towards his wife, not 
only in not consulting her about the sale, 
but in not even telling her of it when it was 
accomplished. 

Neither would confess wrong, but after 
this outbreak Zerah became gentle, and 
Pasco allowed some sort of self-justification 
to escape him. He had met with a severe 
loss, and was obliged to find ready money. 
Moreover, the farm and the business could 
not well be carried on simultaneously, one 
detracted from the other. Henceforth his 
whole attention would be devoted to com- 
mercial transactions. 

To some extent the sharpness of Zerah’s 
indignation was blunted by the consciousness 
that her own brother, Jason, was Pasco’s most, 
trusted adviser; that if he had met with 
losses, it was due to the injudicious specu- 
lations into which he had been thrust by 
Jason. 

The governing feature of Pasco was inor- 
dinate self-esteem. He believed himself to 
be intellectually superior to every one else 
in the parish, and affected to despise the 
farmers, because they did not mix with the 
world, had not their fingers on its arteries 
like the commercial man. He was proud of 
his position, proud of his means, and proud 
of the respect with which he was treated, 
and which he demanded of every one. He 
valued his wife’s good qualities and bragged 
of them. According to him his business 
was extensive, and conducted with the most 
brilliant success. For many years one great 
object of pride with him had been his only 


child—a daughter, Wilmot. As a baby, no 
child had ever before been born with so much 
hair. No infant was ever known to cut its 
teeth with greater ease. No little girl was 
more amiable, more beautiful; the intelli- 
gence the child exhibited was preternatural. 
When, in course of time, Wilmot grew into 
a really pretty girl, with very taking if 
somewhat forward manners, the exultation of 
the father knew no bounds. Nor was her 
mother, Zerah, less devoted to the child; 
and fora long period Wilmot was the bond 
between husband and wife, the one topic on 
which they thought alike, the one object 
over which they were equally hopeful, ambi- 
tious, and proud. Jason, left a widower 
with one daughter, Katherine, had placed 
the ehild with his sister. He had a cottage 
of ‘his own, small, rarely occupied, as he 
rambled over the country, looking out for 
opportunities of picking up money. He had 
not married again, he had engaged no house- 
keeper ; his daughter was an encumbrance, 
and had, therefore, been sent to Coombe 
Cellars, where she was brought up as a com- 
panion and foil to Wilmot: Suddenly the 
beloved child of the Pepperills died, and 
the hearts of the parents were desolate. That 
of Zerah became bitter and resentful. Pasco 
veiled his grief under his phlegm, and made 
of the funeral a demonstration that might 
solace his pride. After that he spoke of the 
numbers who had attended, of the great 
emotion displayed, of the cost of the funeral, 
of the entertainment given to the mourners, 
of the number of black gloves paid for, as 
something for which he could be thankful 
and proud. It really was worth having had 
a daughter whose funeral had cost sixty 
pounds, and at which the church of Coombe- 
in-Teignhead had been crammed. 

The great link that for fifteen years had 
held Zerah and Pasco together was broken. 
They had never really become one, though 
over their child they had almost become so. 
The loss of the one object on whom Zerah 
had set her heart made her more sensitive 
to annoyance, more inclined to find fault 
with her husband. Yet it cannot be said 
that they did not strive to be one in heart, 
each avoided much that was certain to annoy 
the other, refrained from doing before the 
other what was distasteful to the consort ; 
indeed, each went somewhat out of the way 
to oblige the other, but always with a clum- 
siness and lack of grace which robbed the 
transaction of its worth. 

Kate had been set back whilst her cousin 
lived. Nominally the companion, the play- 
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‘* Nothing is good for naught.” 


fellow of Wilmot, she had actually been her 
slave, her plaything. Whatever Wilmot had 
done was regarded as right by her father 
and mother, and in any difference that took 
place between the cousins, Kate was inva- 
riably pronounced to have been in the wrong, 
and was forced to yield to Wilmot. The 
child soon found that no remonstrances of 
hers were listened to, even when addressed 
to her father. He had other matters to 
occupy him than settling differences between 
children. It was not his place to interfere 
between the niece and her aunt, for, if the 
aunt refused to be troubled with her, what 
could he do with Kate, where dispose her ? 

Kate had not been long out of the room 
before her father and uncle also left, that 
they might talk at their ease, without the 
intervention of Zerah. 

Kate had gone with her knitting to the 
little stage above the water, and was seated 
on the wall looking down on the flowing 
tide that now filled the estuary. Hither 
also came the two men, and seated them- 
selves at the table, without taking any notice 
of her. 

Kate had been studying the water as it 
flowed in, covering the mud flats, rising inch 
by inch over the refuse mass below the plat- 
form, and was now washing the roots of the 
herbage that fringed the bank. 

So full was her mind, full, as though in it 
also the tide had been rising, that, contrary 


to her wont, she broke silence when the men 
appeared, and said, “Father! uncle! what 
makes the tide come and go ?” 

“The tide comes to bring up the coal 
barges, and to carry ’em away with straw,” 
answered Pasco, 

“ But, uncle, why does it come and go ?” 

Pepperill shrugged his shoulders, and 
vouchsafed no further answer. 

“Look there,” said Jason, pointing to an 
orchard that stretched along the margin of 
the flood, and which was dense with daffodils. 
“Look there, Pasco, there is an opportunity 
let slide.” 

“T couldn't help it. I sold that orchard. 
I wanted to concentrate—concentrate efforts,” 
said Pasco. 

“7 don’t allude to that,” said Quarm. “But 
as I’ve been through the lanes this March, 
looking at the orchards and meadows a-blaz- 
ing with Lent lilies, ?ve had a notion come 
to me.” 

“Them darned daffodils are good for 
naught.” 

“There you are wrong, Pasco. Nothing 
is good for naught. What we fellows with 
heads have to do is to find how we may 
make money out of what to stupids is good 
for naught.” 

“They are beastly things. The cattle 
won't touch ’em.” 

“But Christians will, and will pay for 
them. I know that you can sell daffodils in 
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London or Birmingham or Bristol, at a penny 
apiece.” 

“That's right enough, but London, Bir- 
mingham and Bristol are a long way off.” 

“ You are right there, and as long as this 
blundering atmospheric line runs we can do 
nothing. But wait a bit, Pasco, and we shall 
have steam-power on our South Devon line, 
and we must be prepared to seize the occa- 
sion. I have been reckoning we could pack 
two hundred and fifty daffodils easily with- 
out crushing in a maund. Say the cost of 
picking be a penny a hundred, and the wear 
and tear of the hamper another penny, and 
the carriage come to ninepence, and the 
profits to the sellers one and elevenpence 
ha’penny, that makes three shillings: sold at 
a penny apiece it is twenty shillings—profit, 
seventeen and ten; strike off ten for dam- 
aged daffies as won’t sell. How many thou- 
sand daffodils do you suppose you could get 
out of that orchard and one or two more 
nests of these flowers? Twenty-five thousand ? 
A profit of seventeen shillings on two hundred 
and fifty makes sixty-eight shillings a thou- 
sand. Twenty times that is sixty-eight pounds 
all got out of daffodils—beastly dafties.” 

“ Of course,” said Pasco, “I was speaking of 
them as they are, not as what they might be.” 

“Look there,” said Jason, pointing over 
the glittering flood, “look at the gulls, tens 





of hundreds of ’em, and no one gives them a 
thought.” 

“They ain’t fit to eat,” observed Pasco. 
“ Dirty creeturs.” 

‘*No, they ain’t, and so no one shoots 
them. Wait a bit. Trust me. I'll go up 
to London and talk it over with a great 
milliner or dressmaker, and have a fashion 
brought in. Waistcoats for ladies in winter 
of gulls’ breasts. They will be more beau- 
tiful than satin and warmer than sealskin. 
It is only for the fashion to be put on wheels 
and it will run of itself. There is reason, 
there is convenience, there is beauty in it. 
How many gulls can we kill? I reckon we 
can sweep the mouth of the Teign clear of 
them, and get ten thousand, and if we sell 
their breasts at five shillings apiece, that is, 
twenty-five pounds a hundred, and ten thou- 
sand makes just two thousand five hundred 
pounds out of gulls—dirty creeturs !” 

“Of course, I said that at present they 
are no good ; not fittoeat. What they may 
become is another matter.” 

Quarm said nothing for a while. His 
restless eye wandered over the landscape, 
already green, though the month was March, 
for the rich, red soil under the soft airs from 
the sea, laden with moisture, grows grass 
throughout the year. No frosts parch that 
herbage whose brilliance is set forth by con- 
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trast with the Indian-red rocks and soil. 
The sky was of translucent blue, and in 
the evening light the inflowing sea, with 
the slant rays piercing it, was of emerald 
hue. 

“Dear! dear! dear!” sighed Quarm, 
“will the time ever come, think you, old 
fellow, that we shall be able to make some 
use of the sea and sky—capitalise ’em, eh ? 
Squeeze the blue out of the firmament, and 
extract the green out of the ocean, and use 
‘em as patent dies. Wouldn’t there be a run 
on the colours for ladies’ dresses! What’s 
the good of all that amount of dye in both 
where they are ? Sheer waste! sheer waste ! 
Now, if we could turn them into money, 
there’d be some good in them.” 

Jason stood up, stretched his arms, and 
straightened, as far as possible, his crippled 
leg. Then he hobbled over to the low wall 
on which his daughter was seated, looking 
away at the emerald sea, the banks of green 
shot with gold and -daffodil, and overarched 


‘ with the intense blue of the sky, clapped her 


on the back, and when with a start she 
turned— 

“ Hallo, Kate! what, tears! why crying?” 

“Oh, father! I hate money.” 

“Money! what else is worth living for ?” 

“Oh, father, will you mow down the daffo- 
dils, and shoot down the gulls, and take 
everything beautiful out of sea and sky? I 
hate money—you will spoil everything for 
that.” 

“You little fool, Kitty Alone. Not love 
money! Alone in that among all men and 
women. A fool in that as in all else, Kitty 
Aione.” 

Then up came Zerah, in excitement, and 
said, in loud, harsh tones, ‘Who is to go 
after Jan Pooke? Where is Gale? The 
train is due in ten minutes.” 

“T have sent Roger Gale after some hides,” 
said Pasco. 

“We have undertaken to ferry Jan Pooke 
across, and he arrives by the train just due. 
Who is to go?” 

“Not I,” said Pepperill, “I’m _ busy, 
Zerah, engaged on commercial matters with 
Quarm. Besides, I’m too big a man, of too 
much consequence to ferry a fare. I keepa 
boat, but am not a boatman.” 

“Then Kate must go for him. Kate, look 
smart ; ferry across at once, and wait at the 
hard till Jan Pooke arrives by the 6.10. 
He has been to Exeter, and I promised that 
the boat should meet him on his return at 
the Bishop’s Teignton landing.” 

The girl rose without a word. 


“She is not quite up to that,” said her 
father, with question in his tone. 

“Bless you, she’s done it scores of times. 
We don’t keep her here to eat, and dress, 
and be idle.” 

a suppose—and the wind is bitter 
cold.” 

“Some one must go,” said Zerah. ‘“ Look 
sharp, Kate.” 

* Alone ?” 

“Of course. The man is away. She 
can row. Kitty must go alone.” 


CHAPTER IV.—THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 


THE engineer Brunell was fond of daring 
and magnificent schemes, carried out at other 
people’s expense. One of these schemes was 
the construction of the South Devon Railway, 
running from Exeter to Plymouth, for some 
portion of its way along the coast, breasting 
the sea, exposed to the foam of the breaking 
tide, and worked by atmospheric pressure. 
Brunell was an admirer of Prout’s delightful 
sketches—Prout, the man who taught the 
eye of the nineteenth century to observe 
the picturesque. Brunell, having other folks’ 
money to play with, thought himself justi- 
fied in providing therewith subjects for 
sepia and Chinese white studies in the 
future. Taking as his model Italian churches, 
with their campaniles, he placed engine 
houses for the atmospheric pressure at every 
station, designed on these models. That 
they were picturesque no one could deny, 
that they were vastly costly the shareholders 
were well aware. 

For a while the atmospheric railway was 
worked from these Italian churches, the cam- 
paniles of which contained the exhausting 
pumps. Then the whole scheme collapsed, 
when the pumps had completely exhausted 
the shareholders’ pockets. 

The system was ingenious, but it should 
have been tried on a small scale before 
operations were carried on upon one that 
was large, and in a manner that was lavish. 

The system was this. A tube was laid 
between the rails, and the carriages ran con- 
nected with a piston in the tube. The air 
was pumped out before the piston, and the 
pressure of the atmosphere behind was ex- 
pected to propel piston and carriages attached 
to it. The principle was that upon which 
we imbibe sherry-cobbler. 

But there was a difficulty, and that was 
insurmountable. Had the carriages been 
within the tube they would have swung 
along readily enough. But they were with- 
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out and yet connected with the piston within ; 
and it was precisely over this connection that 
the system broke down. A complex and 
ingenious scheme was adopted for making the 
tubes air-tight in spite of the long slit 
through which slid the coulter that con- 
nected the carriages with the piston. The 
train carried with it a sort of hot flat-iron 
which it passed over the leather flaps bedded 
in tallow that closed the slit. 

But the device was too intricate, and too 
open to disturbance by accident to be suc- 
cessful. Trains ran spasmodically. The 
coulter, raising the flap, let the air rush into 
the artificially formed vacuum before it, and 
so act as a break on the propelling force of 
the air behind. The flap became displaced. 
The tallow under a hot sun melted away. 
The trains when they started were attended 
on their course by a fizzing noise as of a 
rocket about to explode, very trying to the 
nerves. They had a habit of sulking and 
stopping in the midst of tunnels, or of refus- 
ing to start from stations when expected to 
start. By no means infrequently they ar- 
rived at their destination propelled by pant- 
ing passengers, and the only exhaustion of 
atmosphere of which anything could be 
spoken, was that of the lungs of those who 
had paid for their tickets to be carried 
along the line, not to shove along the car- 
riages with their shoulders. 

At the time when our story opens, this 
unfortunate venture, so ruinous to many 
speculators, was in process of demonstrating 
how unworthy it was of the Italian churches 
and campaniles that had been erected for its 
use. 

After a while steam locomotives were 
brought to the stations and held in readiness 
to fly to the aid of broken-down atmospheric 
trains. A little later and the atmospheric 
engines and tubes were broken up and sold 
for old iron, and the ecclesiastical edifices 
that had contained the pumps were let to 
whoever would rent them, as cider stores or 
depéts of guano and dissolved bone. 


John Pooke, only son of the wealthiest’ 


yeoman in the parish of Coombe-in-Teign- 
head, had been put across the estuary that 
morning so that he might go by train to 
Exeter to be fitted for a suit and suitably 
hatted for the approaching marriage of his 
sister. In two or three parishes beside the 
Teign the old yeoman has held his own from 
before Tudor days. From century to cen- 
tury the land has passed from father to son. 
These yeomen families have never extended 
their estates, and have been careful not to 


diminish them. The younger sons and the 
daughters have gone into trade or into ser- 
vice, and have looked with as much pride 
to the ancestral farms as can any noble 
family to its baronial hall. These yeomen 
are without pretence, do not affect to be 
what they are not, knowing what they 
are and content, and more than content, 
therewith. There are occasions in which 
they do make some display, and these are 
funerals and weddings. 

It was considered at the family gathering 
of the Pooke clan that, at the approaching 
solemnity of the marriage of the daughter of 
the house, no village tailor, nay, not even 
one of the town of Teignmouth, could do 
justice to the occasion, and that it would be 
advisable for the son and heir to seek the 
superior skill of an Exeter tradesman to 
invest his body in well-fitting and fashionable 
garments, and an Exeter hatter to provide 
him with a hat as worn by the leaders of 
fashion. 

John Pooke had been ferried over in the 
morning, and had requested that the boat 
might be in waiting for him on his return in 
the evening by the last train. 

Kate had often been sent across on pre- 
vious occasions. She could handle an oar. 
The tide was still flowing, and there was 
absolutely no danger to be anticipated. At 
no time was there risk, though there might 
be inconvenience, and the latter only when 
the tide was ebbing and the mud banks were 
becoming exposed. To be stranded on one 
of these would entail a tedious waiting in 
mid-river till return of tide, and with the 
flow the refloating of the ferry-boat. 

Kate rowed leisurely across the mouth of 
the Teign. The evening was closing in. 
The sun had set behind the green hills to 
the west ; a cold wind blew down the river, 
sometimes whistling, sometimes with a sob 
in its breath, and as it swept the tide it 
crisped it into wavelets. 

Now that the sunlight was no longer on 
or in the water, it had lost its exquisite 
greenness, and had assumed a sombre tint. 
The time of the year was March ; no buds 
had burst on the trees. The larch planta- 
tions were hesitating, putting forth, indeed, 
their little blood-purple “strawberry bas- 
kets”—their marvellous flower, and ready 
at the first warm shower to flush into 
emerald green. The limes, the elms, were 
red at every spray with rising sap. The 
meadows, however, were of an intense bril- 
liancy of verdure. 

At the mouth of the Teign rose the Ness, 
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a very Bardolf’s nose for rubicundity, and 
the inflowing tide was warm in colour in 
places where it flowed over a loosely com- 
pacted bank of sand or mud. Thus the 
river was as a piece of shot silk of two 
tinctures. 

Kate was uncertain whether the train had 
assed or not. The atmospheric railway 
ad none of the bluster of the steam loco- 
motive. No puffs of vapour like white 
cotton rose in the air to forewarn of a com- 
ing train, or, after one had passed, to lie 
along the course and tell for five minutes 
that the train had gone by. It uttered no 
whistle, its breaks produced no jar. Its 
jungs did not pant and roar. It slid along 
almost without a sound. 

Consequently, Kate, knowing that the 
ferry-boat had been dispatched late, almost 
expected to find John Pooke stamping and 
growling on the hard. When, however, 
she ran the boat aground at the landing- 
place, she saw that no one was there in 
expectation. 

The girl fastened the little vessel to a 
ring and went up the river-bank in quest of 
some one who could inform her about the 
train. 

She speedily encountered a labourer with 
boots red in dust. He, however, could say 
nothing relative to the down train. After 
leaving work—“ tilling taters ”—he had been 
into the public-house at Bishop’s Teignton for 
his half-pint of ale, to wash the red dust 
down the redder lane, the train might have 
yone by while he was refreshing himself ; 
but there was also a probability that it had 
not. Continuing her inquiries, Kate met 
a woman who assured her that the train 
had passed. She had seen it, whilst hang- 
ing out some clothes; she had been near 
enough to distinguish the passengers in the 
carriages. 

Whilst this woman was communicating 
information, another came up who was 
equally positive in her asseverations that 
the train had not gone by. She had been 
looking out for it, so as to set her clock by 
it. A lively altercation ensued between the 
women, which developed into personalities ; 
their voices rose in pitch and in volume of 
tone. A third came up andintervened. A 
train had indeed passed, but it was an up 
and not a down train. Thus the first woman 
was right, she had seen the train and ob- 
served the passengers ; and the second was 
right, the down train by which she had set 
her clock had not gone by. Far from bein 
satisfied at this solution of the difficulty, 


both women who had been in controversy 
turned in combined attack upon the third 
woman who would have reconciled them. 
What right had she to interfere? who had 
asked for her opinion? Everyone knew 
about her , and then ensued personalities. 
The third woman, hard pressed, covered 
with abuse, sought escape by turning upon 
Kate and rating her for having asked im. 
pertinent questions. The other two at once 
joined in, and Kate was driven to fly the 
combined torrent of abuse and take refuge in 
her boat. There she could sit and wait the 
arrival of the fare, and be undisturbed save 
by her own uneasy thoughts. The wind was 
rising. It puffed down the river, then held 
its breath, filled its bellows and puffed more 
fiercely, more ominously. The evening sky 
was clouding over, but the clouds were 
chopped and threatened a stormy night. 

Kate had brought her shawl, and she now 
wrapped it about her, as she sat waiting in 
the boat. When the glow caused by her 
exertion in rowing and her run from the 
exasperated women passed away, it left her 
cold and shivering. 

The tide was past its full, and was begin- 
ning to ebb. This was vexatious. aa 
John Pooke arrived speedily there would be 
difficulty in traversing the Teign, for the 
water would warp out rapidly with the wind 
driving it seawards. 

She must exercise patience and wait a little 
longer. What should she do if the young 
man did not arrive before the lapse of half an 
hour ? this was a contingency for which she 
must be prepared. Her aunt Zerah had bid- 
den her remain till Pooke appeared. But if he 
did not appear before the tide was out, then 
she would be unable to cross that evening. 
It would be eminently unsatisfactory to be 
benighted, and to have to seek shelter on the 
Bishop’s Teignton side. She had no friends 
there, and to be rambling about with Pooke 
in quest of some place where both might be 
accommodated was what she could not think 
of. To await the turn of the tide in her 
boat was a prospect only slightly less agree- 
able. The wind was from the east, it cut 
like a knife. She was ill provided for expo- 
sure to it in the night. The sun had set and 
the light was ebbing out of the sky as fast as 
the water was draining out of the estuary. 
There was no moon. There would be little 
starlight, for the clouds as they advanced 
became compacted into a leaden canopy that 
obscured the constellations. 

Kate looked across the water to Coombe 
Cellars. Already a light had been kindled 
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there, and from the window it formed a 
glittering line on the running tide. 

She gazed wistfully down the river. All 
was dark there. She could hear the mur- 
mur of the sea behind the Den, a bar of 
shingle and sand that more than half closed 
the mouth of the river. 

Kate leaned over the side of the boat. 
The water gulped and curled away; in a 
quarter of an hour it would be gone. She 
thrust her boat farther out, as already it was 
being left high and dry. 

She would allow Pooke five minutes longer, 
ten minutes at the outside; yet she had no 
watch by which to measure the time. She 
shrank from being benighted on that side of 
the river. She shrank from the alternative 
of ascolding from her aunt should she come 
across without Pooke. 


What if John Pooke were to arrive at the 
landing-place one minute after she had de- 
parted ? What if she waited for John Pooke 
one minute over the moment at which it was 
possible to cross? Whilst thus tossed in 
doubt, the train glided by. There were 
lights in the carriages, a strong light in the 
driving carriage cast forward along the rails. 
The train did not travel fast—at a rate not 
above thirty miles an hour. 

Kate heaved a sigh. “At last! Pooke 
will be here directly. O dear! I hope not 
too late.” 

The atmospheric train slipped away into 
darkness with very little noise, and then the 
only sound Kate heard was that of the 
lapping of the water against the sides of 
the boat, like that produced by a dog drink- 
ing. 
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FIRST PAPER—IN THE BESSIN. 


T was nearly twenty years 
since we had seen dear 
little Arromanches by the 
sea; we had often wished 
to revisit it, for it had 
seemed to us, in that 
flying visit, so delight- 

fully rich in attractions ; its fine firm sands, 

its sheltered position, and the variety of 
walks in the lovely country near at hand ; 
and beyond all these, the simple quaintness 
of the quiet little place had made us long to 
see more of it, and to take a longer holiday 
at the Hétel Chrétien, almost as renowned 
among its visitors for its cookery of “ ceufs 
sur le plat,” as the Hotel Poulard Ainé, at 

Mont-St.-Michel, is renowned for its ome- 

lettes, 

Last year we accomplished our long de- 
layed project. Our first surprise was in the 
large well-appointed steamboat, one of the 
fleet belonging to the L. B. and S. Coast Rail- 
way Company, and in the shortness of the 
passage from Newhaven to Dieppe. 

We had a delightful afternoon stroll in 
picturesque Rouen, and found very comfort- 
able quarters in the Hotel de la Poste. 
Leaving Rouen by an early train, we quitted 
the railway at Bayeux, having found to our 





satisfaction that Arromanches was still only 
to be reached by omnibus from that grey 
cathedral city. 

We had written to the Hétel Chrétien for 
rooms, and had learned that it was now 
called “ Hétel du Chemin de Fer,” in antici- 
pation, we suppose, of the railway which is, 
some evil day, coming to Arromanches. We 
had also been informed that the tariff of 
charges was still as moderate as we had 
found it all those years ago. 

We had been driving nearly an hour 
along the road, bordered on both sides with 
apple orchards, the trees laden with green 
and russet, and bright red fruit, when we 
saw, between the branches, a wide vista of 
deep blue sea, then, as the road turned, the 
white spire of the church and the white 
houses of Arromanches appeared between the 
vivid blue sea and the grass-grown cliffs. 

‘we went down hill at a good pace, and the 
omnibus, a large roomy one, stopped before 
the Hétel du Chemin de Fer. The whole 
establishment of the hotel turned out to 
welcome us, and the master of the hotel and 
book-keeper declared that they remembered 
us. Madame Chrétien, alas! had died, and 
so had her son; but her sorrowing husband 
is still to the fore, and the son’s kind widow, 
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“ young Madame,” as she is called, came out 
and received us very graciously. 

Though we found the hotel much enlarged 
and improved, it is still simple and unpreten- 
tious; one part is at the near end of a long 
courtyard, and the other part facing the sea ; 
there is a home-like feeling about the place, and 
the servants appear to be willing and anxious 
for the comfort of visitors. We found life 
very pleasant there, especially as our rooms 
looked on the sea. We were just above the 
sea-wall that reaches across the valley in 
which the little town is chiefly built, to the 
ranges of cliffs on either side. There have 
been plenty of pretty villas built since we 
first saw Arromanches, some on the cliffs, 
and others on the way leading up to them, 
and these can be had furnished for the season 
at a moderate rate ; some of them are quite 
nicely appointed, as they belong to respect- 
able families, who live in them part of the 
year. 

The morning after our arrival, we learned 
that the tide would serve for the bathers at 
eleven o'clock, and going out at the back of the 
house, we found seats placed along the ter- 
race from which we could watch proceedings. 
We soon saw that these were quite as primi- 
tive as of old: fathers, mothers, and chil- 
dren all went into the water together ; they 
evidently took their bathing seriously, for 
health’s sake, not seemingly for the amuse- 
ment of lookers-on, as at some other Norman 
bathing places. Some way out, a boat was 
stationed for the benefit of those who wished 
to plunge in deep water, or in case of acci- 
dent. Many of the bathers walked hand- 
in-hand into the sea. Several of the groups 
made their way to a floating platform which 


at high tide is some way from the shore ; 
it was interesting to see fathers teaching 
their children to take headers from this 
moving floor. It soon became amusing to 
watch the bathers coming down in their long 
wrappers, not only from the houses that face 
the sea, but from every turning leading to 
the Plage ; some of them came from the villas 
on the cliffs, a quarter of a mile away. 

There are not any bathing machines in 
Arromanches. The little bathing establish- 
ment boasts of a few cabins, but they seem 
to be rarely used. Every one prefers the plan 
of undressing at home; then completely 
clothed in bathing costume, bathing shoes, 
and in many cases bathing caps, they muffle 
themselves from head to heel in a huge 
shapeless garment called a ‘‘sortie de bain,” 
and make their way to “le petit Cale ;” 
this is a wide opening in the sea-wall paved 
with stones and sloping down to the sea, 
which at high tide almost covers it. 

There are here several posts, on which the 
bathers hang their outer wraps ; those who 
are going to swim also deposit their shoes at 
the foot of the posts, and run barefoot into 
the water. 

There were some good swimmers among 
the men, and it was very interesting to watch 
them. Nearer shore we saw a few very 
comic episodes; one stout gentleman, in an 
elaborate costume, was bent on teaching his 
wife, a delicate-looking little creature, how to 
swim. She appeared unwilling to learn, but 
this did not trouble him ; at each stroke he 
took he called on her to observe and follow 
him ; “ N’ayez pas peur,” he shouted in the 
most encouraging manner. We sat* watch- 
ing the performance; Monsieur made arm 

strokes in an orthodox fashion, 
and he appeared to he using his 








Mademoiselle de Fontenailles, near Arromanches. 





feet in the right way, but for all 
| his efforts, he remained almost in 
the same place; the chief result 
being a considerable amount of 
splashing. He seemed to consider 
himself an admirable swimmer, and 
constantly cried, “‘Suivez-moi, mon 
amie, n’ayez pas peur”; but the 
lady evidently thought that this 
fruitless display of elephantine 
gambols was not worth imitating, 
and in spite of his repeated in- 
vitations, she contented herself 
with jumping up and down and 
ducking in the deliciously sun- 
warmed water. 
A bathing man was in readiness 
to teach the little boys to swim, 





























Arromanches, 


but they were less keen about it than 
English boys are. Numbers of children of 
all ages were always at play on the 
splendid, wide-siretching sands ; the boys 
seemed to be meeker and more gentle than 
the girls. The boys’ great amusement was 
shrimping ; they used to go out in the even- 
ing with their dredges under the guidance of 
an old fisherman, at low tide, to the farthest 
ridge of rocks ; the professional shrimpers, 
many of them girls, looked very picturesque, 
as they crossed the sands on their way to 
the rocks, shrimping nets on their shoulders ; 
the rocks more sombre than ever against the 
brilliant red line, that showed where the sun 
had just dipped into the sea. There were 
usually three or four older women following 
the shrimpers, armed with sticks and spades. 
One of them, a bright-faced old body, told 
us they were going to find worms to catch 
fish with. 

‘We call that bait in England,” one of us 
said. 

“Qui, oui, c’est vrai, ce sont des bétes,” 
she answered merrily. 

At low tide, mothers and nurses, or some- 
times fathers and mothers, sit in little pink- 
and-white tents on the firm sands, while the 
children play and dig trenches, of which they 
seem never to tire. 

The visitors to Arromanches are quiet 
and well-behaved; and they are not fashion- 
able ; husbands and wives go about together 





in an old-fashioned way, or sit reading and 
working on the sands, while their children 
play round them. I cannot imagine a better 
holiday resort for English children who wish 
to acquire the habit of speaking French, for 
these children at Arromanches seem well- 
mannered and sociable. 

Behind the houses along the sea-wall is 
the chief street of Arromanches, called at 
this near end the Grande Rue, and as it goes 
on towards Asnelles, Rue de la Batterie. 
There are a few little shops in the Grande Rue, 
the hotels and some furnished houses. The 
pleasantest of these villas, however, are some- 
what inland, on the higher ground, and they 
have delightful views over sea and country. 
It is the beauty of this surrounding country, 
with its lovely peeps at the sea from between 
the apple boughs, that adds such additional 
charms to Arromanches. 

There is a delightful walk along the cliffs 
in the direction of Port-en-Bessin to a huge 
detached rock, called Mademoiselle de Fon- 
tenailles, which at one point has a quaint 
resemblance to the profile of a female face. 
Some way inland from the rock we found 
the chateau and village of Fontenailles, and 
not far off the village of Longues. There 
was an abbey here, but very little is left 
of it. Passing by Manvieux and the charm- 
ing little village of Tracy, we regained Arro- 
manches ; it was a long walk, but it was full 
of beauty. Many of the cottages were deco- 
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rated with bunches of beans (flageolets) 
drying in the sun, which had burned all 
sorts of rich colour into them, orange and 
yellow, purple and brown ; bunches of these 
in front of the shoemaker’s cottage, with his 
bird cages, framed him in as he sat. stitching 
and hammering in his window. He was a 
remarkable shoemaker, at once lively and 
industrious, but he did not stick only to his 
last, being also by trade a gardener; his 
delight was great when he found his window 
was being sketched; he called to a neigh- 
bour and pointed out to him with pride his 
plants and flageclets in the drawing. 

One day we went over by omnibus to 
Bayeux, and once more admired the grand 
Norman work in its beautiful cathedral. We 
laughed too once more over the tapestry, 
which, whether you believe it or not, is con- 
sidered at Bayeux to be the veritable handi- 
work of Queen Matilda and her maidens. 
We missed a few old houses from some of 
the streets, and we did not see a trace of 
costume ; in other respects the city looked 
just as grey and sleepy as it did when we 
first saw it. On another day there was a féte 
when we passed through, and then the town 
was a bower of flowers and greenery. 

The most interesting of our excursions 
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Old Houses, Bayeux. 


was to the Manoir d’Argouges, a few miles 
from Bayeux. We took luncheon with us 
and started by the early omnibus for Bay- 
eux. We quitted our vehicle before we 
reached the old city, and turned into a road 
on the right of the high road, where a hand- 
post showed, in blue and white letters, the 
direction to Vaux-sur-Aure. We found our 
way by devious roads, which, however, proved 
charming; we sometimes tried short cuts 
across meadows, but at last we became so 
tired and hungry that we were glad to rest 
on a heap of stones by the roadside and eat 
our provisions. 

Very soon after this most refreshing halt we 
came in sight of the chateau. It stands 
back in an old farmyard on the right of the 
road, and has a background of trees. A 
large part of the more modern building has 
been converted into a farmhouse. We had 
been told that strangers were sometimes 
refused admission; to reach the entrance 
door to ask this, we had to cross a couple of 
muddy yards, and to squeeze ourselves 
against a rough wall so as to be out of reach 
of a most ferocious dog chained to his kennel. 

The entrance to the chateau must have 
been very fine. There is still an arched 
gateway with panels in each corner, a bust 
stands in one of these ; above is a crenelated 
battlement. Left of the gateway is a gabled 
porter’s lodge of two stories, with medallions 
over the labelled doorway ; above is a round- 
headed window also labelled. From this point 
the moat seems to surround the building ; 
across the moat is the lofty grey wall of the 
chateau with a round tower at the corner 
machicolated and turreted; within is the 
yard, with the large building now used by 
the farmers, and joining on to it an enormous 
round tower with a smaller one beside it. 
We saw afterwards that a curtain wall ex- 
tended from these towers to others at the 
angle and in the rear, The whole building 
was of a lovely grey, blotched with lichen 
stains and garlanded here and there with 
ivy and tufts of greenery ; it seemed a perfect 
haunt for a painter. 

The servant who opened the farmhouse 
door was doubtful about admitting us, but 
while she hesitated her mistress came for- 
ward ; after a steady stare, she said we were 
welcome to explore the old tower, and that 
if we would wait till she had finished cooking, 
she would come to us. A spacious staircase 
circled the inside of the massive walls, and 
was used as a repository for litter and forage 
of all sorts. 

We found three huge circular rooms one 
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above another, with smaller chambers leading 
out of them. The views from the windows 
were charming, especially that from the win- 
dow of a room with a broken floor, which 
goes by the name of “‘ the Fairy’s Bower.” 
Tradition says that in the twelfth cen- 
tury Robert, Baron of Argouges, being 
one day out a-hunting, met riding on milk- 
white horses a bevy of twenty beautiful 
ladies. The Baron at once fell desperately 
in love with the lady who appeared to be 


their queen. As they rode together she told 
XXXV—2 


him that she was a powerful fairy, and that 
for some time past she had watched over 
him, and had taken him under her special 
protection ; it was owing to her, she said, 
that he had been able to overcome and slay 
a mighty giant in single combat. The Baron 
became more and more enamoured, and he 
pressed the fairy to marry him without delay. 
The fairy consented, but she made one condi- 
tion: he must never utter the word Death 
in her presence. This seemed fo the Baron 
so easy, that he at once agreed to it, and the 
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marriage was solemnized in the castle chapel. 
The married pair were wonderfully happy ; 
the beautiful wife proved herself a model of 
all the virtues; the Baron’s enterprises were 
crowned with success, and they had several 
children, as lovely as angels. But one day— 
alas, that there should be a “ but” in such a 
happy story—one day the Baron proposed 
to conduct his lady to witness a tournament 
at Bayeux. She was so long in dressing for 
this, that he waxed impatient, and he angrily 
stamped about his spacious hall. At last 
the lady appeared coming down the broad 
staircase, and he exclaimed, 

‘“‘ Belle dame, seriez bonne a aller chercher 
la Mort, car vous étes bien longue en vos 
besognes.” 

The fairy wife uttered a long, despairing 
shriek and disappeared, leaving the imprint 
of her hand on the entrance gate of the 
castle. It is said that every night she may 
be seen, dressed in long white robes, wailing 
round her former home. The date of the 
legend does not accord with the date of the 
chateau, but that does not signify, and when 
we reached “the Fairy’s Bower,” we thought 
that the story greatly added to the interest 
of the place 

Two beautifully carved doors, leading from 





the rooms on to the staircase, still remain in 
a partly decayed state, and when the farmer’s 
wife came to look for us, she told us that the 
proprietor of Argouges had been offered a 
large price for these doors. We suggested 
to her that, as the chief floors and the stair- 
case were in good condition, it would be easy 
with some whitewash and some cheap furni- 
ture to make a few of these beautiful rooms 
habitable for the summer months; we as- 
sured her that she would find plenty of 
sketchers to occupy them when they had 
once seen the singularly picturesque old 
place, for as yet Argouges seems to have 
been overlooked by artists and photographers, 
although it must be within an easy drive 
from Bayeux. Her answer to our sugges- 
tion was characteristic of her country. 

“And where, then, I ask you, monsieur, 
could we keep our grain and our hay ? our 
lucerne and our straw and our buckwheat, 
till it is ready for the mill? There is space 
now for all, monsieur et dame, but we could 
not find space for lodgers.” 

We were silenced, though we saw that one 
of the vast chambers could have held the 
heaps scattered in so many different rooms 
and on the staircase. It seemed cruel, as well 
as short-sighted, that so splendid an old place 
should be given up to such vandalism. 

Coming out beyond the farmyard we saw 
at the right angle of the chateau that the 
moat was used as a duck-pond, on which a 
number of black ducks, with bronze-coloured 
beaks, were merrily swimming. On the 
right was a huge range of out-buildings, and 
while we sat enjoying the view of the 
abounding picturesqueness of Argouges, a 
farm-servant in a blouse passed us. He 
went on to the enormous barn on the right 
and unlocked the door. He told us it was 
dinner-time, and that he was going to draw 
cider, and he presently returned with three 
big pitchers, evidently quite full of liquor 
from the care with which he carried them, 
and he said we could take a short way across 
the meadows. 

We found it a very pleasant path ; the 
day was so lovely, and the grass and foliage 
looked so deliciously fresh after the rain, that 
we did not care how extended our walk was, 
as it took us through so much beauty. We 
had to cross the little river Aure, on a plank 
bridge, from meadow to meadow; and as 
there was more than one pathway across 
these, we went to inquire our way at a 
cottage that stood alone near the bridge on 
the farther side of the river. 

A woman came forward to answer our 
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question. She was dressed like a peasant, 
with a bright-coloured handkerchief tied 
round her head. She was no longer young, 
but she was still so pretty and refined-look- 
ing, that we stared at her in surprise. She 
began to tell us our way in very good 
French, and then, turning her head, she 
called over her shoulder into the cottage. 

At this a man came 
forward, eagerly chatter- 


advise my readers to go to Arromanches and 
judge for themselves. 

We left one morning for St. Lé, and once 
more admired the beauty of its position. It 
stands on a steep rocky hill overlooking the 
river Vire. 

The fine cathedral is perched on the very 
summit of the hill. We found a few of the 





ing, and holding an enor- 
mous slice of bread, on 
which he had apparently 
just broken a couple of 
eggs. He looked so rough, 
so unshaven and dirty, 
though with a certain 
picturesqueness of aspect, 
and he spoke so broadly 
and with so much patvis, 
that we wondered how 
this outwardly ill-matched 
pair had ever come to- 
gether. They had evi- 
dently one quality in 
common, they both 
seemed full of the most 
sunshiny good - humour, 
and they were both very 
kind in their anxiety 
that we should find our 
way. 

As we went on, the 
lovely green meadows 
changed into orchards,— 
bright pictures of many- 
coloured fruit ; children, 
sitting under the trees 
munching hunches of 
dark-coloured bread, were 
as sunbrowned and as rosy 
as the apples ; and their 
pleasant - faced mothers 
stood smiling at them 
from the cottage doors 
—always, however, with 
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knitting, or some house- 
wifely handiwork in pro- 
gress ; one or two of 
them up to the elbows in 
a huge wash-tub set just outside the cottage 
door. 

I have, perhaps, lingered too long in and 
about Arromanches, and yet I have left much 
untold about the fascinating little place, the 
dainty caps of its women, the amusing and 
picturesque groups at the washing-troughs, 
and, above all, I have not spoken of Héloise 
the fishwife. Space, however, fails me, and I 


An Old Stableyard, Arromanches. 


curious old houses still left in its twisting 
streets, and near the corner of the great 
open Place in front of the cathedral, we saw 
again the picturesque stone pulpit outside 
the great church. At the end of the Place 
is a terrace with a good view up and down 
the river. There is a fountain on the Place, 
with a fine bronze figure of a water-carrier. 
We went on in the afternoon to Coutances 
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by rail. On our former visit we had found 
the journey to this town hot and tedious by 
diligence, and we rejoiced in the change. 
We reached Coutances just in time to visit 
the cathedral in the dim twilight : it looked 
very impressive—more impressive even than 
it did next morning, when daylight revealed 
that it was not as large as we had thought it 
in the years that had come between our visits. 
It is, however, a very fine and interesting 








Stone Pulpit outside 


the church of St. Pierre, which is well placed 
on sloping ground at the lower end of the 
town: it is mainly in the Flamboyant style, 
and though not architecturally good, it is very 
impressive and picturesque. It was begun in 
the fifteenth century and finally finished in the 
seventeenth. It has some good painted glass. 

The greatest change we found in Cou- 
tances—and this is doubtless a result of the 
railway extension—is in the Hoétel de 
France: it has been partly rebuilt, it is well 
furnished; and is in the hands of a pro- 





church. We went from it to the Botanic 
Gardens, which we found much improved: 
they are now beautiful, and are not only 
greatly favoured by situation, but by the 
remarkable taste shown in their arrangement. 
A long terrace runs across the middle of the 
gardens, and this has on each side wide 
flower-borders filled, when we saw then, 
with many-coloured blossoms. 

From the Botanic Gardens we went on to 
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prietor who moves with the times, and who 
knows how to make his customers comfort- 
able at a reasonable rate. Our stay at his 
hotel was made still more agreeable by the 
society of some English people who were 
making their first visit to Normandy and 
Brittany, and who were enthusiastic about 
all they had seen. One of the ladies had 


made some very clever water-colour sketches 
“on the wing,” as it were; she worked very 
rapidly, and one of our party named her 
“The Lightning Sketcher.” 
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BIRDS’ WINGS. 


By Sm WILLIAM H. FLOWER, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Director oF THE Natvrat History 
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that one of the 
Wil” most striking character- 
4 istics by which birds in 
general are distinguished 
from other living crea- 
tures is their power of 
flying through the air. 
But to this generalisa- 
tion, like most others in 
nature, there are excep- 
tions. Many birds are 
quite incapable of flight. 
On the other hand, one 
other great class, that of 
insects, are mostly fliers; 
and even among the classes that more nearly 
approach birds in organisation, there are cer- 
tain forms so constructed as to possess the 
power of propelling themselves through the 
‘air in a more or less perfect manner. The 
flying lizards (pterodactyles) are all extinct. 
The flight of the flying-fishes is a feeble 
imitation of that of birds; but most of the 
bats, among existing mammals, are even more 
truly aerial in their mode of life than many 
birds, being entirely dependent upon their 
powers of flight for obtaining the insect 
prey which constitutes their only subsistence. 

In all these latter cases (the fishes, reptiles, 
birds, and mammals) the organ of flight is 
the same, viz., the foremost of the two pairs 
of limbs which they all possess, corresponding 
to the arms of man or the fore-limbs of 
quadrupeds. The super-addition of wings to 
arms, as in the pictorial representation of 
angels, has no counterpart in nature. In 
progression on the ground or through water, 
it is generally the hinder limbs, or, in the 
latter case, the tail, which constitute the 
main organ of propulsion. The turtle, quite 
exceptionally, swims mainly with its fore- 
fins, as may be well seen through the glass 
sides of an aquarium. But in every case of 
flight through the air among vertebrated 
animals,* whether that of bat, bird, reptile, 
or fish, the action of the fore-limbs is always 
the propelling force. . 

The method by which the fore-limbs are 
adapted for this peculiar function is, how- 
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* Invertebrated animals, in which the fundamental pattern 
of construction is different, ure here left out of consideration. 


ever, very different in the different groups. 
In the flying-fish the power is gained simply 
by the enlargement of the ordinary pectoral 
fin, without alteration of its structure ; in the 
pterodactyles, by immense elongation of one 
(the outer) finger, and extension of the skin 
between it and the side of the body ; in the 
bats, by elongation of the four outer fingers, 
and extension of a web of skin between them 
and the body. In the bird the modification 
is altogether peculiar, consisting in the utili- 
sation of the special body-covering of the 
class, feathers, to the purpose. The general 
external clothing of all vertebrated animals, 
provided for the purpose of protection and 
warmth, consists of a non-sensitive material, 
of the chemical constitution of horn, and a 
very bad conductor of heat. This material, 
which lies over the true skin and is produced 
from its surface, and hence called epidermis, 
may take the form of a simple thin layer, or 
be variously shaped into such forms as scales, 
hairs, or feathers, the latter being the most 
complex of all. It may also, at particular 
places and for special purposes, undergo 
modifications into the organs termed—ac- 
cording to their form, function, and position 
—horns, spurs, nails, claws, and hoofs. 
Feathers, as before said, are peculiar to 
birds, and in their typical form have a shaft 
or stiff central rod, fixed at one end into the 
skin and free at the other. From the two 
opposite sides of this shaft grow thin, flat 
plates, constituting the web or vane of the 
feather. This web, however, is not a simple, 
solid structure like a piece of paper, or even 
the leaf of a plant. It is composed of an 
immense number of horny filaments placed 
side by side and set obliquely on the shaft, 
to which they are fixed by their inner ends. 
To understand what follows, I would ask my 
reader to take a goosequill, or a feather of 
the wing of any bird that may be at hand, 
and look at it carefully. He will see that 
these separate filaments of which the vane is 
composed, technically called barbs, although 
really distinct from each other and only 
attached to the common stem at their base, 
have a curious tendency to cling together, so 
as to form a continuous structure, and that 
it takes a slight but distinct amount of force 
to separate them, and that after they have 
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been pulled or forced apart, if they are 
brought in contact again by gently stroking 
the feather in the right direction, or by waving 
it briskly through the air, they wiil join again 
as firmly as before. He will also find that 
this operation may be repeated an indefinite 
number of times. Of all the marvellous 
mechanical adaptations we meet with in 
nature, there is nothing more wonderful 
than that which is seen in every feather of a 
bird’s wing. The object is evidently to pro- 
duce an expanded surface, light, strong, and 
practically indestructible, one capable of re- 
sisting the pressure brought to bear upon it 
in buffeting the strongest winds without per- 
manently splitting, or being torn in tatters, 
as would often be the case if the vane were 
composed of a continuous material like paper 
or a leaf, or even so thin a plate of horn as 
the necessity for lightness would require it 


tobe. The feather, as it is constructed, may 
be shattered a hundred times to shreds, but 
has in itself the wonderful power of almost 
instantaneous repair. This is effected in the 
following way, but a microscope will be re- 
quired to verify my description. Along the 
sides of the filaments, or barbs, previously 
mentioned, are placed a number of minuter 
filaments, called barbules, which, being set 
obliquely with their points towards the outer 
end of the barb, cross several of those of the 
adjoining barb. The lower edge of all the 
barbules that grow from one side of the barb 
is provided with a row of minute pointed 
hooks which, when in proper position, catch 
on the backs of the barbules of the opposite 
side of the neighbouring barb, which are 
flanged or turned over at the edge so as to 
afford a more secure hold. As the barbules 
cross each other obliquely, each one comes in 


Bastard wing 





‘contact with and is interlocked into a num- 
ber of others, and the two adjoining barbs 
are thus held firmly together. 

Now comes in the value of one of the 
mechanical properties of the material of 
which feathers are composed—its elasticity. 
The little hooks only hold on up to a certain 
point. When the strain upon them is too 
great they yield, but they never break. 
Directly they are free they regain their 
form, and are ready to renew their grip 
whenever circumstances bring them again 
into contact with the neighbouring barbules. 

A similar advantage to’that gained in the 
disconnected structure of each individual 
feather is also secured by the general ar- 
rangement of the feathers as seen in the 
accompanying illustration, which represents 
the bones and the larger feathers of a duck’s 
wing, the less important feathers, or “coverts,” 


having been removed. It will be seen that 
the skeleton of the wing corresponds in its 
main outlines with that of the human arm, 
and that the names applied by anatomists to 
the different bones of the latter can also be 
used for the former. The bone nearest the 
body is the “humerus,” or arm-bone. Be- 
tween it and the next part is the elbow- 
joint. The second division of the limb 
contains two bones placed side by side, the 
“radius” and “ulna.” Then come two 
small bones, corresponding to the wrist of 
man, but much reduced in number, as the 
number and functions of the fingers they 
support are also much reduced. Beyond 
these comes the metacarpus, and then traces 
of three fingers. The uppermost of these, 
apparently corresponding with our thumb, 
has a special group of small feathers attached 
to it, separable from the other feathers of 
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the wing, and constituting what is known as 
the “bastard wing.” The other fingers sup- 
port the most external of the large flight- 
feathers or “ primaries.” 

The bones of the bird’s limb have thus no 
other use than to support the great “flight” 
feathers which form the expanded surface of 
the wing when extended, but which from 
the great flexibility of the elbow and wrist 
joints, can be neatly folded into a very small 
space at the side of the body when at rest. 
To render the support more complete, the 
roots of the feathers, instead of being only 
fixed to the skin as elsewhere on the body, 
have contracted a firm attachment to the 
bone itself. The surface of the latter is even 
raised and roughened at the point of attach- 
ment, and the shaft of the feather is so 
firmly bound by ligaments to the membrane 
that covers the bone, that some force is 
required to detach it. Yet the union is not 
absolutely rigid. Yielding is permitted to a 
certain extent, giving to a wing composed of 
separate feathers a certain mechanical advan- 
tage over one composed of a stiff, continuous 
sheet like, for instance, that of a bat. The 
wing has to strike downwards and backwards 
against the air in order to raise or propel the 
body of the bird. It also has to recover its 
position by an upward or forward movement. 
The action is exactly comparable to rowing. 
During the stroke of the oar it is necessary 
to present the full breadth of the blade to 
the resisting water, but in recovering its 
position the least resistance is obtained by 
“‘ feathering ” the oar, or turning its narrow 
edge to the air. Something of the same 
kind is accomplished by the structure and 
arrangement of the feathers of the bird’s 
wing. The vane of each so overlaps that of 
the next that the pressure of the air on the 
under surface of the wing in the downward 
stroke causes the feathers to close together 
and form a continuous resisting surface. 
Pressure on the upper surface, on the other 
hand, as in the upward-stroke, causes them to 
open, and each turning a little on its axis 
allows the air to pass through, and thus 
greatly diminish the effort required to pro- 
duce this action. 

The durability of this delicately complex 
organ is further provided for by the annual 
moult and renewing of all the feathers. The 
strain of a year’s wear, with exposure to wet, 
sun, and wind, upon the innumerable fibres 
and hooklets brings the feather into a some- 
what dilapidated condition. It then, by a 
natural process, falls from its attachment, 
and a new and perfect one grows in its place. 


Although the feathers develop rapidly, there 
must naturally be an interval between the 
loss of the old one and the time the new one 
is sufficiently perfected to be of use, and it 
may consequently be thought that the bird’s 
power of flight would be impaired or de- 
stroyed during the time of the moult. Toa 
certain extent this is the case, but the in- 
jurious consequences are greatly mitigated 
by several compensating circumstances. In 
the first place, the moult of the wing feathers 
always occurs in the autumn, after the exer- 
tion and activity called forth by the domestic 
duties of spring and summer—the courtship, 
nest-building, and feeding of the young 
brood—are over, and existence has become 
comparatively quiet and monotonous. Then, 
again, by a most admirable physiological 
arrangement, instead of all the feathers moult- 
ing simultaneously or even irregularly, the 
change takes place according to a regular 
plan, and symmetrically in the two wings: 
the feathers on the two sides falling out in 
pairs. In this way the wings of opposite 
sides are always in the same condition, and 
the inconvenience is minimised to the greatest 
possible extent. It is well known that to 
incapacitate a bird from flight it is only 
necessary to produce an inequality in the 
wings by clipping the end of one. If both 
are shortened, the power will be retained, 
although, of course, not in the same perfec- 
tion as before. On this principle birds are 
able to preserve, to a considerable extent, 
the faculty of flight during the whole period 
of moulting their wing feathers. 

Although the vast majority of birds are 
endowed with the capacity to fly, there are, 
as mentioned before, some in which it is 
feebly manifested and others in which it is 
absolutely wanting. In one large group, 
which contains the ostriches, cassowaries, 
emus, and the New Zealand kiwi, the wings 
are too small and too imperfectly developed 
to have any power of raising the bird from 
the ground or sustaining it in the air. In 
some extinct members of this group—the 
moas, or dinornis, of New Zealand—there is 
no evidence that wings even existed. Al- 
though numerous skeletons of these gigantic 
birds have been discovered, no trace of a 
wing bone has yet been found. In all the 
existing species, however, the wing is pre- 
sent, although sometimes so small as to be 
altogether concealed among the ordinary 
body plumage of the bird. The feathers 
corresponding to the flight-feathers of the 
wing, shown in the figure at p. 22, may be 
reduced, as in the cassowary, to the shaft 
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alone, looking like a bunch of stiff, black 
spines ; or, if they are of considerable size, 
as in the ostrich or rhea, they are of very 
different structure from those of ordinary 
birds, not having a firm, continuous vane of 
closely interlocked barbs, capable of resisting 
the pressure of the air, but with barbs free 
and floating, like those of the “down” 
feathers which form the underclothing of 
the bodies of ordinary birds. 

Another form of an undeveloped, or per- 
haps degenerate wing, is that of the penguins. 
In these birds the fore-limb is really trans- 
formed into a fin, with which they swim 
with great rapidity through the water, but 
which when on land hangs helplessly down 
by their side, and is absolutely incapable of 
aiding them in anything like flight. The 
small, flat, stiff, and closely-pressed feathers 
with which it is covered more resemble 
scales than the ordinary feathers of a bird, 
and have no attachment to the bone. Some 
other birds in which the wings are developed 
on the same plan as in the majority, and 
with the same number and the same general 
arrangement of feathers as shown in the 
figure, have these organs so small in relation 
to the weight of the body, or so feebly sup- 
plied with muscles to move them that they 
are practically useless for flight. Many birds 
in this condition were perfectly well adapted 
to their mode of life in former times, but being 
unfitted for the novel circumstances intro- 
duced by human agency, have become totally 
extinct in recent years, or are so rapidly 
diminishing that their end as a race cannot 
be far off. The best illustration of ‘this is 
afforded by birds which inhabit large islands 
on which they had no enemies in the shape 
of land animals, such as the dodos and other 
flightless rail-like birds of Mauritius and the 
other Mascarene Islands, and also many of 
the New Zealand native birds. When pre- 
viously-unknown enemies, not only man 
himself, but the dogs, cats, pigs, and even 
stoats and weasels introduced by him, ap- 
peared in the lands where for ages these 
birds had roamed unmolested, they found 
the ordinary means of escape from such foes 
denied to them, an! consequently their doom 
was soon sealed. 

One other point in connection with birds’ 
wings may be mentioned. It has been 
already stated that in the skeleton of the 
part corresponding to the hand of man, the 
presence of three fingers is indicated. Some- 
times, on the extreme tip of one of these, 


and sometimes on two, horny claws are 
found, either mere blunt, conical caps, or of 
considerable length, curved and sharp-pointed. 
These obviously correspond to the claws 
found in the same situation on the fingers 
and toes of mammals and reptiles, and on 
the hind feet of birds. As in the wing they 
are buried among the feathers, which have 
in fact to be carefully separated before they 
can be seen, it is difficult to conceive that 
they can be of any actual use in their pre- 
sent condition ; but they appear to be sur- 
vivals from the period when the bird’s wing 
was fitted for climbing and grasping as well 
as for flight, and some of the fingers were 
freely movable and armed with hooked 
claws. That birds with wings in this con- 
dition once actually existed is proved by 
the discovery of that wonderful creature 
of transitional form, the archeopteryx of 
the lithographic stone of Jurassic age in 
Bavaria. 

These rudimentary claws must not be con- 
founded with the spurs, sharp-pointed, pro- 
jecting, and even formidable weapons which 
some few birds (spur-winged goose, spur- 
winged plover, &c.) carry on their wings, 
and use in mutual combat. These are special 
appendages of the bones of the wrist, only 
found in certain species, just as the horns on 
the forehead (which they closely resemble in 
miniature) are only found in certain animals. 
Their position in the wing corresponds to 
that of the spurs in the hind leg of game 
birds, which are structures of precisely 
similar nature. If the prevailing theories 
on these subjects are correct, the claws on 
the bird’s wing, when they exist, are sur- 
vivals or vestiges of structures which were 
once common to all the ancestral forms from 
which modern birds are derived, although no 
longer performing any of the functions com- 
monly attached to such organs. Considering 
their universality throughout the higher 
groups of the animal kingdom, and the 
countless ages through which they must 
have existed before the primitive reptilian 
limb was shaped into the perfect wing of the 
bird, it is not surprising to find them linger- 
ing on, in form at least, so long after their 
active use has ceased. On the other hand, 
the spurs are special developments to meet 
wants which have arisen during the com- 
paratively recent adaptation of the bird 
which possesses them to its present sur- 
roundings, and represent nothing universal 
in the general type of vertebrate structure. 

















BY THE SEA. 


O STRANGER sails / O drifting isles of foam / 
Clouds of the morning, fringed with saffron fire / 
What of the dawn that brings my heart's desire ? 

What of the day that sees my ship come home ? 


The grey dawn grows to a golden day ; 
The brown sails glint through the pearly mist ; 
The fisher his blue-eyed lass has kissed, 

And his boat moves over the shining bay. 


All day long on a sea of glass 
The ships will come, and the ships will go, 
And the breath of the salt sea-breezes blow 
Where the thyme smells sweet in the dry bent-grass. 
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When the laden boats come back from the bay, 
And the west burns red in the sunset’s glow, 
The tide may ebb, and the tide may flow, 

But a lonely heart will have gone its way. 


8. REID. 
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THE PROOF SHEETS OF MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


By GEORGE A. AITKEN, Avrnor or “ Tue Lire or Sreztz.”’ 


CERTAIN interest 
attaches to the proof 
sheets of any book. 
The alterations made 
by the writer enable us 
in many cases to see as 
it were into his mind, 
and they afford an ex- 
cellent study of style. 
They indicate, too, the author’s method of 
work. Sometimes the manuscript is care- 
fully revised before it is sent to press, and 
nothing remains but to correct printer’s 
errors ; while in other cases the work is to 
a large extent re-written after it is set up, 
either on account of the discovery of fresh 
facts or change of circumstances, or through 
an incapacity to judge how the matter will 
appear until it is in print. Such wholesale 
alterations are, it is needless to say, to be 
deprecated, especially when the author's 
profits are affected by the amount of the 
printer’s bill. 

There is, however, a special interest in 
examining the proof sheets of a great writer 
like Lord Macaulay, who wrote apparently 
with the utmost ease, but who, like others 
possessed of a fascinating style, often be- 
stowed great labour on his compositions. I 
am therefore fortunate in being able to 
describe the proofs of two of the brilliant 
essays which he contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. 

At the close of 1833, Macaulay was elected 
by the Directors of the East India Company 
as one of the members of the Supreme 
Council, and he left England in February, 
1834. But he did not cease wholly to write 
for the Edinburgh Review, and by December 
he was able to send to Macvey Napier, the 
editor, his article on Mackintosh’s “ History 
of the Revolution.” In the letter which 
accompanied the article, printed in the inte- 
resting “Selection from the Correspondence 
of the late Macvey Napier, Esq.,” and in Sir 
George Trevelyan’s “Life and Letters of Lord 





Macaulay,” the writer said that as he wished 
to send the paper to England in duplicate, 
if not in triplicate, he had thought it best to 
have two or three copies coarsely printed in 
Calcutta under the seal of strict secresy. 
“The printers at Edinburgh will therefore 
have no trouble in decyphering my manu- 
script, and the corrector of the press will find 
the work done to his hands.” It is these 
proofs, roughly printed in India, that now 
lie before me. They were presented by 
Napier to Mr. Gibson-Craig, whose library 
was dispersed some time since. 

The corrections made by Macaulay in the 
article on Mackintosh were few and of little 
importance. For example, “against,” in the 
sentence, ‘‘any precedent which might be 
set up against those laws,” was changed to 
“in opposition to”; and in order to avoid 
the repetition of a word, in the sentence 
“but they did not admit that the existing 
dynasty had any claim to that obedience,” 
the second “that” was altered to “such.” 
The interest in the case of this proof lies not 
in the corrections of the author but in the 
changes made by the editor. 

Sir James Mackintosh died before he had 
finished his “ History of the Revolution,” but 
when the Fragment was published by Messrs. 
Longman—who were also the publishers of 
the Edinburgh Review—it was supplemented 
by a continuation by the Editor, who also 
prefixed a notice of Mackintosh’s Life, Writ- 
ings, and Speeches. Macaulay was not 
acquainted even with the name of this editor, 
Mr. Wallace; but he was very much dis- 
gusted at the manner in which his task had 
been performed. In writing to Napier he 
said: “The disgraceful imbecility, and the 
still more disgraceful malevolence, of the 
editor have, as you will see, moved my in- 
dignation not a little. .I hope that Long- 


man’s connection with the Review will not 
prevent you from inserting what I have said 
on this subject.” Every reader of Macaulay’s 
essay knows how severely the editor of Mack- 
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intosh is rebuked for his ignorance and self- 
complacency ; but the essay as it appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review was polite compared 
with what Macaulay wrote. Napier, in read- 
ing the proof sent to him, marked with his 
pen a number of passages which he evidently 
felt it necessary to omit; and other phrases, 
not so marked, were apparently cut out when 
the article had been set up afresh by the 
printer of the Review. Some of these alte- 
rations I propose now to notice, giving 
references to the pages of the Edinburgh 
Review for July, 1835, in which the article 
was published. 

Macaulay’s first allusion to the editor of 
Mackintosh’s Fragment occurs when he is 
alluding to a misprint (p. 272) : “It is plain 
that Thomas Burnet and his writings were 
never heard of by the shallow, ill-natured 
and self-satisfied person who has been em- 
ployed to edit this volume, and who, not 
content with deforming Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s text by such monstrous blunders, has 
prefixed to it a calumnious memoir, has 
appended to it a stupid and worthless con- 
tinuation, and has thus succeeded in expand- 
ing the volume into one of the thickest, and 
debasing it into one of the worst that we 
ever saw.” Napier altered the “shallow, 
ill-natured and self-satisfied person,” to “ gen- 
tleman,” left| out the word “ monstrous,” 
and changed “stupid and worthless” to 
“most unworthy.” The next paragraph 
began, “For which of his bad parts this 
poor man was selected to deface so fine a 
torso,” but this was replaced by “ Why such 
an artist was selected,” &c. After a few 
lines came the following passage, which 
Napier omitted entirely: “The imbecility 
and ignorance of the editor we might have 
treated with contemptuous lenity, if he had 
shown a proper sense of his deficiencies and 
a proper respect for the distinguished man 
to whom this volume owes all its value and 
all its attractions. But we have to deal 
with a genuine hero of the Dunciad, a new 
Concannen, a new Welsted. In the whole 
of that litter of Grub Street curs which Pope 
smothered in filth there was not one whelp 
of a more savage snarl or of a more venom- 
ous bite. He is evidently a literary hack 
of the lowest class, impatient of the obscurity 
from which his feeble talents do not enable 
him to emerge, and eating his heart with 
envy of the success justly gained by superior 
merit. He tells us that the family of Sir 
James Mackintosh gave him no assistance. 
The information was altogether superfluous. 
The members of that family are quite inca- 


pable of such a parricide. They were not 
persons likely to entrust the fame of their 
venerable relative to the care of such an 
understanding and to the mercy of such a 
disposition.” In the next sentence but one, 
the clause “we find nothing but inaccuracy 
and impertinence, folly and malice,” was 
altered to “we find nothing worthy of appro- 
bation” (p. 273). After another sentence, 
the following words were omitted: “his 
malignity is such as even his ignorance and 
silliness will not excuse. He tells everything 
in a fleering and depreciating style.” In the 
next sentence the words in italics were left 
out by Napier: “whom he was unworthy 
and incompetent to serve in the capacity 
even of an amanuensis or a corrector of the 
press.” 

In the paragraph beginning “ What his 
political opinions were in his latter years” 
(p. 278), Napier changed “the audacious 
falsehood which his calumniator has dared 
to publish” to “the calumny which his 
biographer has ventured to publish” ; altered 
“says this person” to “says he”; “if the 
man means” to “if they mean”; “absurd 
slander” to “allegation”; and “ which the 
slanderer was employed to edit, and which 
he has done his little utmost to deface,” to 
“which this writer has done his,” &c. In 
the next paragraph Macaulay called the 
editor’s Continuation “ nauseous”; this Na- 
pier altered to “offensive” ; and for “ rants 
and blunders” he substituted “such mat- 
ter.” Macaulay, in giving a specimen of 
the editor’s inaccuracy, said “in a quarter of 
an hour we could find twenty such ” ; Napier, 
with greater caution, printed “ with a little 
time, we could find twenty such.” Still 
speaking of these “ ridiculous blunders ” (p. 
279), Macaulay wrote: “indeed no number 
of quotations, though we were to fill the 
whole article with them, would give any no- 
tion of this man’s performance. His whole 
work is one vast mis-statement.” Later on 
(p. 281), in objecting to the insertion of the 
editor’s own speculations, Macaulay had the 
following clause, which was omitted: “spe- 
culations as profound and judicious as those 
which we have admired in the speeches of 
Mr. Wakley and in the leading articles of 
the True Sun.” “This poor creature,” in the 
next sentence, became “this writer.” A 
little farther on (p. 284), before the words, 
“a man who knows nothing but what it is a 
scandal not to know,” Macaulay called the 
editor “a man below the average of intellect.” 
This Napier omitted. 

With the exception of the omission of two 
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or three clauses, such as, “with his usual 
absurdity,” and “dull as this person is” 
(p. 311), there is nothing more to note until 
we come to the last paragraph of the article. 
Macaulay wrote as follows: ‘“ We will con- 
clude by saying that we advise all our readers 
to study Sir James Mackintosh’s Fragment, 
and that we advise the respectable publishers 
of the volume, for their own sake and for 
that of the public, to reprint the Fragment 
without the slanderous memoir or the despic- 
able continuation. This, we hear, has already 
been done at Paris, and in America. We 
earnestly hope that it will not be long before 
so good an example is followed in England.” 
This advice was at once acted upon, as 
appears from a special yellow slip which 
was inserted in the number of the Edinburgh 
Review containing Macaulay’s article, before 
the other advertisements. Messrs. Longman 
then announced that Mackintosh’s work was 
published “this day,” in quarto, price 
£1 11s. 6d.; “Also the above,” with the 
continuation and memoir, price £3 3s. Ap- 
pended were complimentary notices of the 
editor’s memoir, taken from 7ait’s Magazine 
and the Monthly Review. The object being 
thus gained, Napier substituted the following 
lines for Macaulay’s: ‘*‘ We will conclude by 
earnestly advising all our readers to study 
Sir James Mackintosh’s invaluable Frag- 
ment ; and by expressing the satisfaction we 
have received from learning, since this article 
was written, that the intelligent publishers of 
the volume before us have resolved to reprint 
the Fragment in a separate form, without 
those accompaniments which have hitherto 
impeded its circulation. The resolution is 
as creditable to them as the publication is 
sure to be acceptable to the lovers of English 
History.” 

When Macaulay received the number of 
the Review containing the article he wrote to 
Napier (January 1, 1836), “I quite approve 
of your altcrations. I have no intelligence 
as to the reception which the paper has met 
with at home. Here it is generally liked.” 
Much, however, as Macaulay’s article had 
been toned down, Napier received a challenge 
from Mr, Wallace, the editor attacked, which 
seems to have resulted in considerable corre- 
spondence. But this was not all. Three 
years later, immediately after Macaulay’s 
return to England, Wallace demanded satis- 
faction from the writer of the article. On 
June 14, 1838, Macaulay ‘wrote to Napier 
that Empson feared the foolish man might 
give him trouble, but that he himself thought 
the idea absurd. ‘In any event you need 


not be anxious. If it be absolutely necessary 
to meet him, I will. But I foresee no such 
necessity, and as Junius says, ‘I never will 
give a proof of my spirit at the expense of 
my understanding.’” Wallace, however, 
was very determined, and on August 14 
Macaulay wrote to Napier, “ Your old friend 
Wallace and I have been pretty near ex- 
changing shots.” Wallace sent a challenge 
by Tom Steele, “an O’Connellite, but a gen- 
tleman,” and Macaulay put the matter into 
Lord Strafford’s hands, who ultimately found 
a way out of the difficulty. Macaulay was 
ready to declare that when he wrote the 
article he was ignorant of Wallace’s exist- 
ence, though he could not express regret for 
having used strong language in defence of 
Mackintosh. It was therefore arranged that 
Wallace should make a preliminary declara- 
tion that he had not intended to say any- 
thing disrespectful or unkind to Mackintosh, 
and that Macaulay should then declare that 
in consequence of this declaration he ex- 
pressed his regret if he had used any language 
that could be deemed personally offensive. 
The matter was thus settled amicably. 

On the 26th of November, 1836, Macaulay 
sent his essay on Bacon to Napier, with the 
remark that it was, perhaps, too long for 
an article in a Review. In the proof, roughly 
printed in India, it occupied seventy-two 
pages, and Jeffrey advised that it should be 
served up in two courses; but eventually it 
was printed in the Review for July, 1837, 
filling one hundred and four pages, or more 
than one-third of the whole number. Napier 
added a note upon the unusual length of the 
article, in which, after admitting, almost in 
Jeffrey’s words, that the article might have 
been divided, he said that it had been thought 
best to give this intellectual repast entire 
and at once, “confident that we shall receive 
the thanks of the best class of readers for 
doing so.” 

In the letter accompanying the article 
Macaulay said, “I never bestowed so much 
care on anything that I have written. There is 
not a sentence in the latter half of the article 
which has not been repeatedly recast.” The 
corrections even in the printed proof before 
me are numerous and important, and I propose 
now to describe a few of the more interesting 
of these alterations and additions. 

On p. 2 (Review, July, 1837) Macaulay 
wrote, “A great writer is the friend and 
benefactor of his readers, and it is impos- 
sible but that they must judge of him under 
the deluding influence of friendship and gra- 
titude.”. This he altered to “and they can- 
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not but judge,” &. On p. 13, “It-has often 
been said that, while still at college, Bacon 
planned,” &c., became “It has often been said 
that Bacon, while still at college, planned,” &c. 
On p. 16, “such as would now be considered 
as childish or pedantic” was reduced to 
“such as would now be thought childish or 
pedantic.” On p. 19, “preceding genera- 
tion,” a slip of the pen, was altered to “suc- 
ceeding,” which then gave place to “ next.” 
Clearness was gained on p. 27 by changing— 
after an allusion to a notion of Mr. Montagu’s, 
—‘“ when we consider how he afterwards used 
power, and how he lost it. Surely the ser- 
vice which Bacon,” &c., to “‘when we con- 
side how Bacon afterwards ... Surely the 
service which he,” &c. Emphasis is often 
gained by substituting a full-stop for a colon, 
as on p. 30, where Macaulay originally wrote, 
“For these he joined, and for these he for- 
sook Lord Essex: he continued,” &c. On 
p. 39 the words “of an enlarged philan- 
thropy ” were an addition made in the proof. 
The “ weakness of the King,” on p. 42, was 
originally “ timidity ;” and,“ his bad actions,” 
on p. 45, took the place of “his errors ;” and 
“doubtless an exaggeration” became “ pro- 
bably an exaggeration.” On p. 48 the sen- 
tences, “The preamble of his patent was 
drawn in.the most flattering terms. The 
Prince of Wales signed it as a witness,” were 
combined: “His patent was drawn in the 
most flattering terms, and the Prince,” &c. 
On p. 55 the words “ and—what he seems 
to consider as the same thing—not discredit- 
able,” were an interpolation ; and the phrase 
“as having been,” before “the first defen- 
dant,” was omitted. On p. 58 the words 
“they never,” in the sentence “he ascribes 
to the people of a former age a set of opinions 
which they never held,” gave place to “no 
people ever.” ‘ Most,” in “Mr. Montagu 
attempts—most unfairly” (p. 60), became 
“somewhat ;” and “his glory” (p. 64) was 
altered to “his fame.” 

Turning to the portion of the article which 
deals with Bacon’s philosophy, we find, on 
p. 67, “This philanthropia, as he termed it in 
one of his remarkable letters,” altered to 
“This philanthropia, which, as he said in one 
of the most remarkable of his early letters, 
‘was so fixed in his mind as it could not be 
removed ;’” and the last word of the para- 
graph was changed from “ proceeded” to 
“sprang.” On the next page, “When we take 
account of all the useful truths which we owe 
to that philosophy, what is the sum total ?” be- 
came “When we sum up all the useful truths 
which we owe to that philosophy, to what do 


they amount ?” The word “canting,” as ap- 
plied to the philosophy of the Stoies and Epi- 
cureans (p. 70), was an addition ; and “ the ill- 
starred wedding celebrated between the old 
philosophy and the new faith” gave place to 
‘“‘the ill-starred alliance stricken,” &c. On 
p. 73, “Some bigots still clung with devoted 
loyalty to the wreck of the fallen monarchy ” 
became “Some bigots still cherished with 
devoted loyalty the remembrance of the fallen 
monarchy.” An awkward phrase on p. 76, 
“ things which are only to be perceived by 
the pure intellect,” was removed, and the 
sentence now runs, “things which are to be 
perceived by the pure intellect alone.” On 
the next page an improvement was effected 
by changing “ He did not indeed object to 
quick cures for injuries produced by accidents, 
or for acute disorders” to ‘He did not in- 
deed object to quick cures for acute disorders, 
or for injuries produced by accidents.” The 
paragraph on p. 80 commencing “ Had Plato 
lived” was an interpolation, with an expla- 
natory note to the printer ; and the clauses 
“the society of friends,” and “separation 
from those to whom they are attached,” in 
the sentences *‘ he knew that men, and philo- 
sophers as well as other men, do actually 
love life, health, comfort, honour, security, 
the society of friends ; and do actually dislike 
death, sickness, pain, poverty, disgrace, dan- 
ger, separation from those to whom they are 
attached” (p. 83), were also additions. In 
the same paragraph the words “he was not 
a Stoic, nor an Epicurean, nor an Academic, 
but what would have been called by Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Academics,” were substituted 
for “ he was what a Stoic would have called.” 
The two last words in the sentence “he at 
once gave to the inductive method an im- 
portance and dignity before unknown ” (p.92) 
were changed to “which had never before 
belonged to it.” Bacon wrote that he had 
taken all knowledge to be his province ; and 
Macaulay says, “In any other young man, 
indeed in any other man, this would have 
been a ridiculous flight of presumption” 
(p. 96). Here the clause “indeed in any 
other man” was an interpolation. “Cowley, 
one of the most ardent, and not one of the 
least discerning, followers of the new philo- 
sophy” (p. 102) became “Cowley, who was 
among the most ardent, and not among the 
least discerning,” &c. 

These are but a few of the amendments 
made after the manuscript, already often 
recast, had been set up in type. One further 
instance, however, must be noticed. Bacon 
sought “not the deluding dreams which go 
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forth through the shining portal of ivory, 
but the humbler realities of the gate of horn.” 
“True to this principle,” wrote Macaulay, 
“he indulged in no rant about the fitness of 
things, the all-sufficiency of virtue, and the 
dignity of human nature.” Then came the 
following interpolation: ‘“ He dealt not at 
all in resounding nothings, such as those with 
which Bolingbroke pretended to comfort him- 
self in exile, and in which Cicero and Mr. 
Shandy sought consolation after the loss of 
Tullia and of Bobby.” Directly he had 
dispatched the article Macaulay recollected 
that Sterne had put into Mr. Shandy’s mouth 
passages from Bacon himself, and he there- 
fore wrote to Napier, “ There is an oversight 














ie wandering minstrels were the swash- 

bucklers of music, the preua-chevaliers 
of humbler medieval life, and acknowledged 
kings of all the travellers and itinerants in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Their 
dress betokened their calling. With a few 
varieties of decoration and colour it was the 
same with all. They wore a hat with a pea- 
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in the article on Bacon which I shall be much 
obliged to you to correct. I have said that 
Bacon did not deal at all in idle rants ‘like 
those in which Cicero and Mr. Shandy sought 
consolation for the loss of Tullia and of 
Bobby.’ Nothing can, as a general remark, 
be more true, but it escaped my recollection 
that two or three of Mr. Shandy’s consola- 
tory sentences are quoted from Bacon’s Es- 
says. The illustration, therefore, is singu- 
larly unfortunate. Pray alter it thus: ‘in 
which Cicero vainly sought consolation for 
the loss of Tullia.’” To be sure it is idle to 
correct such trifles at a distance of fifteen 
thousand miles.” But the correction was 
duly made before the essay was published. 







ingtrels. 


cock’s feather standing to a great height 
above the crown, and nodding with every 
motion of its owner’s body ; a jacket tricked 
up with streaming ribbons and decorated 
down the front with rosettes of various 
colours. This jacket was generally made 
of some bright-hued material, such as grass- 
green or peach-coloured cloth; hose and 















































* And turn quack doctors for the nonce.” 
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“ And marched with music playing.” 
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stockings of gaudy colours, and large rosettes 
on their shoes. At their back was slung a 
wallet, which served the double purpose of 
containing provisions for the day and receiv- 
ing any chance doles in the shape of eatables 
which the country people might substitute 
for the more ordinary largess of money. 
Any present, no matter of what nature it 
might be, came acceptable to the wandering 
minstrel. The wallets of some of them at 
the end of their day’s journey contained 
such nondescript contents as a pullet, a lace 
collar, a silver candlestick, and a flask of 
wine. The articles which were not perish- 
able were disposed of for what they would 
fetch at the nearest town. Of all presents 
money was, of course, preferred, not only as 
being more convenient, but because it could 
fly sooner—for every hostelry was with them 
a place of call and entertainment. Round 
their neck and over their shoulder, fastened 
to a blue ribbon, was slung their lute. Every 
moment their fingers were dallying with the 
strings, and their perambulation along the 
highways was accompanied by showers of 
rippling music which was incessantly issuing 
from the strings. 

Let us now see a wandering minstrel at 
his work. He has been travelling along the 
road all day among a company of good fellows, 
who have insisted on his turning in with 
them at every tavern by the wayside to taste 
their free-handed hospitality. In this way 
he comes to a village. lt is a summer's 
evening. The quaint medieval houses, with 
thatched roofs and overhanging gables, with 
old-fashioned windows abutting on, and 
nearly overspreading, the pavement below, 
are all gilded with the glow of a summer 
sunset. The women are knitting at their 
doors, the men in little knots talking in the 
street or lounging on rustic benches outside 
their houses after the labour of the day is 
over. Into the midst of this scene of simple 
and rural tranquillity our friend with the 
peacock’s feather and the gaudy clothes is 
suddenly precipitated. He scans the people 
narrowly as he passes, and they as narrowly 
scan him. At Jast he makes selection of a 
happy-looking family party near the end of 
the little village, and without more ado 
stops in front of them, slings his lute round, 
and after tempering a string or two with his 
tuning-key, and a little warbling on the 
strings by way of prelude, he begins. Amid 
the applause that greets the termination of 
his song he takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to doff his hat and hand it round 
for maravedis. . Perhaps he may receive 


enough to pay for his night’s lodging at the 
hostelry ; if not, he is fully prepared om 
under a haystack. Perhaps he may be still 
more fortunate, and those particular cottagers 
whom he has chosen as his patrons may be 
kind enough to accommodate him with a 
shelter. From the light of their fire and the 
bustle that is going on within he can judge 
that supper is preparing ; and thither in no 
long time he is invited. 

The wandering minstrels were wrapped in 
the halo of romance. They were no one knew 
who; their ranks were supplied no one knew 
how. New minstrels appeared from time to 
time, but even their own brethren could not 
tell what history had led them there. All 
orders of people contributed their quota to the 
minstrel throng. There were gay spendthrifts 
of the upper classes, who had wasted their 
all and were compelled to take to the road 
for a living ; there were broken-down crafts- 
men, whose necessities led them the same 
way ; there were wild blades, who took up 
the life for the love of the thing and for the 
pleasures and adventures it promised them. 
Finally, there was another contingent, and a 
very large one, which came from the monas- 
teries. Strange though it may seem, to look 
to such a quarter for auxiliaries to the ranks 
of these itinerants, yet we have excellent 
proof that monks, rebellious against the try- 
ing discipline of conventual life, were accus- 
tomed constantly to make their escape over 
the monastery walls, and abandon themselves 
to the stroller’s life instead. 

The confraternity of these gay knight- 
errants of music spread themselves through 
the length and breadth of Europe. They 
cast themselves upon the world, and the 
world, as they held, was responsible for 
their maintenance. Sometimes the world did 
not see the matter quite in the same light, 
and the gay and festive days of the wander- 
ing minstrels were interspersed with many 
gloomy ones, when the trilling of lutes and 
the warbling of innumerable songs brought 
not a stiver to their coffers. In such 
dilemmas they were forced to resort to the 
most extraordinary devices for raising the 
wind. It was not uncommon for two or 
three minstrels, finding themselves at a dead- 
lock in a village, where charity had been 
swept clean, their songs sung dry, and purses 
would no longer open at the call of music, 
to run up a platform and turn quack doctors 
for the nonce, loudly vaunting the virtues of 
nostrums and purgatives, which were com- 
posed no one knew how, but still were sove- 
reign cures for all diseases. By these means 
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they would often make a rare harvest from 
the-peasantry. Elated at their success they 
would club together for the hire of a cart, to 
the end of which they would attach a big 
drum, and dressing themselves up in fantastic 
costumes would ride about from village to 
village, signalling their arrival by loud beat- 
ing of the drum, and he who had the largest 
share of effrontery or the greatest practice in 
the art would commence vaunting his physics. 
Meanwhile the country people would come 
gaping round, and in no long time their hard 
earnings would be transferred to the pockets 
of the minstrels. Other shifts, equally in- 
genious, they resorted to with the same 
object. If possessing any skill in capering 
and dancing, they would on an emergency lay 
down their lutes and fiddles till better times 
should dawn for music, and cut capers many 
feet high to the amazement of the rustics ; 
turn somersaults, twine their legs round their 
necks, or their arms under their feet, and 
having attracted a crowd by their extra- 
ordinary performances, send round their hat 
for contributions. Other minstrels of a 
similar bent would find knives thrown in- 
to the air, and caught dexterously by the 
handle, a most successful means of extracting 
money ; or even that art of swallowing knives 
or eating blazing tow, at which the peasants 
would stand open-mouthed, and willingly pay 
I know not what, to have the wonderful 
performance over again. 

From the latter eccentric methods of 
courting fortune’s favour, the wandering 
minstrels were often called “ jugglers,” or, in 
French, “jougleurs.” The latter name was 
corrupted in provincial pronunciation into 
“jongleurs,” and as jongleurs, no less than 
as minstrels, these gay Bohemians were 
known. 

The estimation in which their profession 
was held was asingular one. Public opinion 
regarded the wandering minstrels as_per- 
sons to be avoided; no laws were ever 
passed for their protection; and they had 
not even the civil rights of the ordinary 
peasants. From the first moment when he 
took to the road the wandering minstrel 
ceased to be the countryman of any nation, 
and became instead a vagabond of Europe 
and a common vagrant. hen he took up 
his lute he laid down his political privi- 
leges—even his privileges as a member of 
human society. He might be killed, and his 
murderer could not be brought to justice. 
The murder was not of a man, but of a min- 
strel—a being beyond the pale of any law; 
less protected by enactment than the swine 


of the forest, of less value in the eyes of Eu- 
rope than a sapling by the roadside. If the 
minstrel was robbed, he had no redress ; 
beaten and maltreated, there was no help for 
it, he had only to suffer and bear. But woe 
betide him if he attempted to retaliate an 
injury! Then, laws which were allowed to 
rust in his defence were set in merciless 
operation against him, he was treated with 
unnecessary severity, and, since exile was no 
punishment to him, branding and maiming 
were substituted in his case as appropriate 
legal penalties. 

Owing to the abominable justice which 
was meted out to them by the world, the 
wandering minstrels, as time wore on, found 
the benefit of banding themselves together 
into a guild, agreeably to the common ten- 
dency of the Middle Ages ; and as the masons, 
the furriers, the coppersmiths, and other 
trades, had their associations for the mutual 
benefit of their members, so likewise had the 
poor strollers their Guild of Minstrels, the 
principal object of which was to counteract 
as far as possible the unkindness of the laws, 
and to secure for the wanderers that protec- 
tion which could not be obtained by any 
other means. The guild had lodges in various 
parts of Europe. The meetings of the mem- 
bers of each lodge to transact business seem 
to have occurred at stated intervals, but the 
grand meeting took place annually on Guild 
Day, when often a vast number of minstrels 
put in an appearance, and much pomp and 
ceremony were observed. It was on this 
occasion that the King of the Minstrels was 
elected by his fellows—a monarch who held 
his office for the space of one year, and acted 
as president of the guild for the time being. 

bn Guild Day, after the coronation of the 
king, two juries of minstrels were impanelled, 
twelve in each jury, and were sworn on the 
Holy Evangelists. Formal assizes were then 
held, and at their conclusion the minstrels, 
who had previously marched to church to 
receive the sacrament, again formed in an 
immense body, and marched, with music play- 
ing and all the circumstances of pageantry, 
to the banqueting-hall, which was either a 
large saloon in the hostelry or a temporary 
structure of wood or canvas, where their 
multitudinous assemblage might carouse with 
convenience. The following description of 
their marching pageant, taken from my story 
“The Glee Maiden,” in which fiction has 
been allowed to embellish the sterner por- 
traiture of history, may be quoted as giving 
a lively idea of a scene for which modern 
times can find no parallel :— 
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“It was fully eleven o’clock before the voices of 
the multitude at a distance gave notice of the ap- 
proaching pageant, and bands of music began to fill 
the air with their harmony, ever louder and louder 
as the united forces of all the minstrels of France 
came filing down the street. 

“‘ They walked eight abreast, and such was the 
length of the procession that when its leading lines 
were passing Raymond, half-way down the town, 
the members of the last rank of all were just leaving 
the doors of the Guild House. The van was led, 
by right of prescription, by the minstrels of Pro- 
vence, in flame-coloured velvet, and playing rebecks 
and psalteries with most delightful sound! After 
them walked the minstrels of Languedoc, playing on 
sackbuts and tambourines, and headed by their cap- 
tain, Geoffrey d’Echaut. Then came, to a most 
melodious symphony of clarionets, flutes, and guitars, 
the minstrels of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, in 
three detachments, yet forming one united body 
under one leader, Richard Rennes. Behind these 
came the minstrels of Dauphiny, rattling tabors. 
Next, in a —— endless troop, the minstrels of 
Burgundy, in parti-coloured camlet slashed 
with satin and embroidered with mock pearls. Colin 
Muset led these, playing most divinely on the flage- 
olet. The same instrument was in the hands of all. 


It was like a chorus of birds when they passed. 
Next came the minstrels of Bearn; and then the 
minstrels of Foix. Then, in a large and nondescript 
troop, the foreign minstrels of Germany, Flanders, 
Spain, England, Italy, exciting much curiosity by 
the oddity of their costumes me | the strange instru- 
ments they played. Behind these loomed the centre- 
piece of the whole procession. First, with a blast of 
trumpets, the minstrels of Alsace, in six ranks, walk- 
ing twelve abreast, dressed in mulberry-coloured 
doublets, and with the flags of their trumpets of em- 
broidered scarlet cloth. Then, in a long troop, the 
minstrels of Champagne and Lorraine, playing on 
lutes and violins a most melodious concert that 
ravished the ears of all as they passed. Then, with 
another blast of trumpets, six more ranks of the min- 
strels of Alsace ; and behind these the guildsmen, in 
the dresses of their order, the steward, the treasurer, 
the comptroller, and other officers of the Guild. 
Behind con came the King of the Minstrels, with 
the great gold crown on his head and the white 
sceptre of satin-wood in his hand. Following these 
were the minstrels of Aquitaine, then the Norman 
minstrels, then the Pic the Gascon, the Poitevin, 
detachment after detachment, with many more, until 
at last an end was reached and the procession had 
filed by.’’ 


J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 


THE KAMALOT OF ROMANCE. 


By E. CAPPER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


INCE Lord Tennyson’s 
“Morte d’Arthur” and 
“Lady of Shalott” first 
appeared, all readers of 
English have been fami- 
liar with the name of 
Camelot, but neither in 
these poems, nor in the 
whole of the “ Idylls of 

the King,” is there more than a hint as to 

its locality. In this latest rendering of 
themes taken from the Arthurian romances 
the characters are set against a background 
that is dim, mysterious, suggestive, steeped 
in the atmospheric effects that distinguish 
the landscape painting of the modern schools. 
Camelot is— 








“a city of enchantment built 
By fairy kings,” 


and Arthur is exalted into a blameless king. 

In the great medieval romances of “ Mer- 
lin,” “ Lancelot du Lac,” and the rest of the 
group that form the Arthurian cycle, the 
supernatural has an important place in the 
narrative, but it is treated in an altogether 
definite and realistic way ; and although out 


of the numerous places that are mentioned 
only a few have now any existence, the 
situation of cities, towns, and rivers is 
insisted upon with such lavish detail that 
the inference is clear. Whether they were 
real or legendary, or in part purely imagi- 
nary, an entire geographical scheme had been 
worked out which was carried on through 
one romance after another. 

As so many persons have received their 
first impressions of the Arthurian romances 
from the “ Idylls of the King,” and as it is 
well known that the greater number of their 
motives were taken from the “Morte d’Ar- 
thur” of Sir Thomas Malory, a widespread 
opinion exists that if Kamalot was not a 
mythical city, it was identical with Win- 
chester; Sir Thomas Malory having said 
that it was so. 

Comparatively few have time or inclina- 
tion to read the romances from which his 
work was compiled, and to discover for them- 
selves that his statement has no foundation 
in them, Kamalot and Winchester being 
always co-existent, and that, though the 
name of Kamalot is surrounded by many 
more that are known only in romance, it is 
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Caerleon. 


also distinctly associated with London and 
Caerleon. 

The contemporaries and immediate fol- 
lowers of Sir Thomas Malory do not appear 
to have considered his opinion with regard 
to it worth noticing. Caxton, in the preface 
to his edition of the “ Morte d’Arthur,” says 
that Kamalot was in Wales ; Leland, who 
died in 1552, left in his “Collectanea” a 
description of the fortified hill at Cadbury, 
in Somersetshire, in which he says that 
King Arthur’s castle formerly stood there ; 
and Michael Drayton, who was born a few 
years after the death of Leland, added his 
tribute to the Somersetshire locality, speak- 
ing of the Ivel as 

“* the nearest neighbouring flood to Arthur's ancient seat.” 

Shakspeare’s solitary allusion to Kamalot, 
which occurs in King Lear, cannot be said to 
prove anything but a tolerable nearness to 
Sarum Plain. 

It was on my return from visiting Caer- 
leon, on the Usk, in Monmouthshire, and 
Cadbury, that I first saw Dr. Sommers’ great 
work on Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur,” and 
learned from it that two or three miles from 
this last place, in the village of Camel, which 
is watered by the tributary streams of the 
Parret, archeologists had found traces of the 
ancient city. 

All the indications of its position, given 
in the long circumstantial romances of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, seem to 
_ to this locality. It is clear that they 


ave been compiled from a number of legends 


that agreed with one another in some main 
point, but not in details, and they have been 
reconciled and woven into a whole by the 
duplication of persons and places of the same 
name; Arthur being connected with two 
Guineveres, Lancelot with two Elaines, 
Tristram with two Iseults. Some names 
belong to two towns in Great Britain, and 
many more districts and towns have their 
counterparts in Brittany. This, and the 
variations in the text introduced by the 
various scribes, make them difficult of exa- 
mination, but much may be gathered. The 
limits of this paper do not admit of the quo- 
tation of the numerous passages that illus- 
trate the whole geographical scheme, but a 
few, bearing more particularly on the posi- 
tion of Kamalot, may be briefly summarised. 

The early part of the “ Romance of Mer- 
lin” treats of skirmishes with the Saxons 
along the coasts of Cornwall (probably not 
confined to its present limits) and South 
Wales ; the river Severn, Cardoell, and Kar- 
lion being constantly mentioned. Here we 
are told that “the saisnes ronne through the 
countree and about Bredigan ner to Card- 
oell.” In another passage we find that Bre- 
digan was opposite to Cornwall. Elsewhere 
it is described as the “ maistre cité” between 
Arthur’s dominions and Carmalide. In “Mer- 
lin” we have also the story of Arthur’s mar- 
riage to Guinevere, the daughter of King 
Leodogan of Carmalide, and of the attempt 
made on the evening of the wedding day to 
carry her off, and to substitute in her place 
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an illegitimate daughter of the king, also 
named Guinevere, who exactly resembled 
her. 

In “ Lancelot du Lac” this person succeeds 
in usurping the Queen’s place, and holds her 
position for three years, at the end of which 
time she falls ill, confesses the plot and dies. 

The details of this story give us Bredigan, 
on a river on the borders of Carmalide, Card- 
oell or Karlion near it, and Kamalot within 
easy reach of both. Also Colébre, a principal 
town of Carmalide; from which place to 
Bredigan the journey can be performed either 
by land or sea, the journey by sea being 
apparently much longer, making it probable 
therefore that the kingdom of Carmalide 
reached the coast of Cardiganshire. 

It may be urged that Kamalot need not, 
from these references to it, necessarily have 
been in Somersetshire ; but there are other 
passages that place it on the road between 
Cornwall and London; one of these occurs 
in “Tristram,” while another . passage, in 
“Merlin,” makes it easily accessible from 
Cornwall. 

It appears to be still 
an open question how the 


campus of twenty acres or more by estimation, wher 
yn diverse places, men may se foundations and 
rudera of walles.”’ 


No one can, I think, see the Cadbury 
Mount, from any point in the surround- 
ing country, without feeling that it must 
have been crowned by some great build- 
ing. It is a setting from which the jewel 
has fallen away. The natural line of it 
is gone, for the carth has been thrown 
down from the top and piled into ram- 
parts; only a flat space remains, which 
seems once to have been the base of a build- 
ing of which the rock itself formed part. At 
first, when you reach this place, it appears 
only like a high level field, where the turf is 
very fine and soft, and where the air is won- 
derfully sweet and delicate, but as you walk 
there you come upon hollows, ridges, and 
mounds that fill your mind with thoughts of 
the dead generations ; and where the plateau 
breaks off more or less abruptly at the edges 
into masses of rock, it seems, here like the 
piling of a wall, there like the hewing out of 
steps, and you cannot tell whether you look 





Romans crossed the Bristol 
Channel, but their road 
reaches the sea near Caer- 
went, a few miles from 
Caerleon. On the opposite 
side of the water it starts 
again and reaches the Fosse 
Way at Bath. The Fosse 
Way goes southward to Il- 
chester, which is within a 
few miles of the fortified hill 
called Cadbury Castle, or 
Camalet Camp. 

Leland’s description of 
this remarkable place has 
been often quoted, but it 
is too graphic to be omitted. 


‘¢At the very southende of 
the chirche of South Cadburi, 
standeth Camallate, sumtyme a 
famose town or castelle, upon a 
very torre or hill wonderfully 
enstrengthened of nature, to the 
which be two enteringes by a 
very stepe way, one by Northest 
and another by Southest. The 
very root of the hille wheron 
this fortress stode is more than 
amileincompace. Inthe upper 
ae of the coppe of the hille be 

our ditches or trenches and a 
balky walle of yerth betwixt 
every one of them. In the very 
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toppe of the hille, above all the 
trenches is a magna area or 





Round Table, Caerleon. 
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A Cadbury Castle, or Camalet Camp. 


upon some of those works of nature that have 
ever called forth man’s invention by their 
suggestions of usefulness, or whether man’s 
hand has indeed been busy amongst the 
rocks and the stones, and nature is gently 
effacing his finger-marks. 

Now, looking over the plains of Somerset- 
shire from this hill-top, where silence and the 
whisperings of the trees that fill the trenches 
have taken the place of the “music of 
speech” and the tramp of armed men, it is 
not difficult to believe that once a primeval 
sea flowed over the plain, the line of hills, 
from which the Cadbury Mount stands out 
as a headland, forming a coast-line, and that 
when as ages went on the sea retreated step 
by step and a luxuriant vegetation covered 
the old ocean bed, men found it a pleasant 
place, and in the rich level country built the 
city which was the favourite spot of all King 
Arthur’s territory. 

In clear weather can be seen from the 
Camalet hill the torre of Glastonbury, about 
fifteen miles distant; and almost in a line 
between these two hills lies the village of 
Camel, where only recently the traces of the 
ancient Kamalot have been discovered. 

In the days of romance there was a high 


-tower to the Palace of Kamalot, and the city 


was flanked by a forest, at any rate on one 
side—probably the south-east. When Queen 
Guinevere sent her damsel to the Lady of the 
Lake in France to try to get news of Lance- 
lot, she went up into the tower, and from 
the top of it she watched her until she dis- 
appeared into the forest. Later there is this 


passage: “ Then the king left his barons and 
went up into his great tower ; thence could 
one well see a distance of ten leagues, except 
insomuch as the forest hid the view, and the 
king looked up and down; he sawno knight 
far or near, for if he had seen a knight riding 
he would have known him at once, provided 
that he had seen him previously, and when he 
would go down from the tower he said to 
himself—‘Ha! ha! God! will he never 
come, of whom I have so much desired 
to have news, and to see him more than 
any other?’ Then he looked towards the 
Forest of Kamalot and saw issue thence a 
knight.” 

Apart from the city and its forest, the face 
of the land has, perhaps, not changed much. 
It is stilla country of orchards, cornfields, and 
pastures, with hedgerow trees and copses, and 
many quiet little villages nestling amongst 
them. There are signs of fortification on two 
or three of the other hills besides the Camalet 
Mount, but this was evidently the central 
stronghold. It is only on one side that the 
walls can be well seen, the greater part of 
the hill is so completely covered with a luxu- 
riant growth of oaks, ashes, firs, and elders. 
There is space between the walls for several 
men to walk abreast, and although in some 
places they have silted down and become 
sloping, in others they are quite precipitous 
still. 

A mystery hangs about this place in the 
minds of the country-folk. I was told that 
there was ‘a deal of gold buried up there,” 
and that I should find a bell that I must ring, 
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and some iron doors through which I should 
be admitted to the top of the hill. I found 
two gates, both of which were unlocked, and 
only discovered a bell attached to one of 
them afterwards. The idea of some iron 
doors is indissolubly connected with the 
place. It is generally believed that the hill 
is hollow, and that somewhere buried in the 
side of it are these doors. If you could only 
find them and look in, you would see King 
Arthur and his knights still sitting at the 
Round Table. At the full moon they ride 
round the hill and water their horses, which 
are shod with silver, at the Wishing Well. 
This well lies low down on the western side 
of the hill; near the north-east entrance and 
almost at the top is King Arthur’s well. A 
noise made at this can be heard at the Wish- 
ing Well, and this has been considered a 
proof that the hill is hollow. Sutton Montis 
has also its spring to which King Arthur 
and his knights. go on every Christmas Eve. 
From the north-east entrance, trending to- 
wards Glastonbury, may still be traced an 
old British road called King Arthur’s Lane 
or Hunting Causeway. Here on stormy 
nights the villagers hear King Arthur and 
his hounds go by. Near it have been found 
a quantity of. skeletons buried all together, 
and all of men and boys. 

While the grass has been growing over 
the ancient Kamalot, Caerleon has been 
steadily decaying. But for the records of 
the poet and the archeologist, few people, 
standing on the bridge and looking up the 


Usk, would suppose that the small quiet vil- 
lage on the left side of the river, and the 
irregular lines of cottages on the right, were 
the present representatives of any remarkable 
place, for the relics that it holds are too 
crumbling to be conspicuous. Yet this is the 
city that held a first position in the time of 
the Romans ; and if there is any doubt as to 
its connection with King Arthur, it is because 
King Arthur lacks substance, not because 
Caerleon was of doubtful importance. The 
Roman road which connects the Kamalot 
district with Caerleon runs westward from 
Caerwent. At Caerleon it turns northwards 
through the straggling fishermen’s cottages 
on the right-hand side of the river which re- 
present the ultra pontem of the old city, and 
goes along the hillside up the valley of the 
Usk, the exceedingly winding river lying 
some distance below with the flat meadows 
where the tournaments were held. On 
the extreme right is a mound generally 
considered to be the base of the great 
tower that Giraldus speaks of. It was 
without the walls, and was surrounded by a 
moat. The base of one of the towers that 
supported the drawbridge is still to be seen. 
To this tower King Arthur and his knights 
retired to discuss the question of paying 
tribute to Rome, concerning which ambas- 
sadors had arrived during the festivities 
that followed the coronation. Was this 
the palace upon the river without the town 
to which the barons led Merlin, and where 
“from a window aloft they might see faire 
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water and a grete that yede about the wallis 
of Karlion”? Tradition says the tower was 
of such a height that from its summit the 
spectator could see over the Christchurch 
Hills opposite to the Bristol Channel beyond. 
It must indeed have been high, for to reach 
the top of those hills you must take a rather 
stiff walk upwards of three-quarters of a 
mile. This was the tower that Tennyson 
tells us Guinevere climbed three times when 
she was looking for the return of Geraint 
and Enid. “The shallow ford” could only 
have been used at low tide, for the river 
rises many feet. Two ruined towers—one 
on either bank—mark the place where a 
bridge formerly crossed it; one of them can 
be seen in the drawing. These are all the 
relics that can actually be traced to the sixth 
century ; the walls are of an earlier date, and 
belong to the Roman period. .Of these, not 
much really remains, but almost the whole 
outline of them can be traced. I made from 
the top of Christchurch Hill the two draw- 
ings (pages 38, 41). They are from one point, 
and are almost continuous. One gives the 
town, the other the winding of the river as 
it flows to the Bristol Channel. The south 
corner of the old wall still remains, and the 
north point was discovered when the railway 
was made. It is generally considered clear 
that the space enclosed was a parallelogram. 


Just outside the line of the wall on the 
south-east side and immediately beyond the 
moat, which can still be traced, is a deep, 
almost circular hollow. By a singular mix- 
ture of ideas on the part of the people 
there, this goes by the name of Arthur's 
Round Table. It is, in fact, the remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre ; but all that can be 
seen is a smooth grass basin, the edges of it 
rising up in irregular mounds above the level 
of the field. 

Caerleon is probably the most tangible 
link that exists between us and the Arthu- 
rian romances. That the writers had definite 
localities in their minds when they wrote of 
Lystennois, with its mystic castle of Cor- 
benic, of Karéches, of Sorlois, and a number 
of other places, there seems little doubt. But 
in their works legend, history, imagination, 
and the customs of their own time have all 
their parts. Scattered more or less obscurely 
through them, there may be many hints of 
traditions now lost. They give us a country 
divided into duchies and kingdoms that have 
no place in history, partly covered by vast 
forests that were haunted by strange typical 
creatures, and studded with castles of won- 
derful properties. These mythical places 
mixed with existing cities and rivers. Who 
shall say how far the Kamalot that they depict 
belongs to the substance or to the dream ? 
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=338]1 seems at first thought 
+ somewhat profane, even 
for a sculptor, to at- 
tempt to describe how 
sculpture is done, when 
we remember that it 
comprises the countless 
masterpiecesof all ages, 
some of them reaching 
back to 2,000 years B.c., and farther ; crea- 
tions that, at this distance of time, have 
grown rather than lessened in importance, 
and have rendered famous the memory of 
the nations that conceived them, and the age 
that gave them birth. To explain the mys- 
tery of these choice productions, and that 
within the short space of a magazine article, 
seems a mighty task indeed; but there is 











one important truth underlying all sculpture 
worthy of the name, and that is, that the 
means employed by the sculptors of old to 
represent the ideas current at their time, were 
the same as those employed by us to-day. 
However much the ideas themselves may 
vary, however changed may be the national 
characteristics of race, of creed, of social 
or political conditions, as shown in that 
sculpture, yet the sculptor’s language— 
“the representation of form as the exponent 
of life ””—was the same then as now; he had 
to appeal to the same sense of beauty, the 
same understanding of form, to the same 
appreciation of line, curve, and composition 
as we understand them now. 

Indeed, the same conventions, by which 
we mean the various methods of interpreta- 
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tion of nature’s forms, are practised by us, 
when the work is to be seen under similar 
conditions, just as we see them employed in 
those remote times. What was beautiful four 
thousand years ago is judged now by similar 
and equally sensitive eyes, and so far as 
the objective side of the work is concerned, 
is equally understood and appreciated. 

This fact somewhat simplifies the matter, 
and we may therefore, I think, whilst ac- 
knowledging the beauty and vastness of the 
array of good work that comes uppermost 
in our minds when we talk of sculpture, yet 
say a few words as to the manner of work, 
practised, at least, by modern sculptors in the 
execution of their designs ; and my impression 
is that, generally speaking, the ancients must 
have done the actual work in a somewhat 
similar fashion to what we do to-day, even if 
they had no pointing instruments, nor the 
same mixture of plaster of Paris. 

First, as to what sculpture is. Professor 
Ruskin says it is “the reduction of any 
shapeless mass of solid matter into an in- 
tended shape,” but we may assume he 
means that the shapes must be interpretations 


of some of nature’s forms, either human, 
animal, or from vegetation, as he maintains 
elsewhere that “ you must carve nothing but 
what has life.” Thus it is nature that is 
called upon to supply the means by which 
the sculptor seeks to attain his end. Even 
with highly emotional but uncultivated 
races, such as the Indian, who expressed 
their religious ideas in sculpture by carving 
the bodies of their gods with numerous arms 
and several heads, &c., these abnormal pro- 
ductions are nevertheless based on nature, 
and are but the exaggerations of natural 
forms due to an unbalanced imagination in 
the race. 

We may assume, then, that a sculptor 
looks to nature as the storehouse that must 
supply his forms; all he can do is to re- 
adjust and adapt them. Art is nature seen 
through the mind of man, and it is in this 
process of translation that all the possibili- 
ties, all the realisation of wonder and beauty 
lie. Thus the first care of the sculptor is to 
master the idea that he wishes to express, to 
select his form, and then to set about inter- 
preting it into some durable material. One 
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of the first problems he is called upon to 
solve is the adaptability of his material to 
the end he has in view. Wilkie once said, 
that of all the definitions of genius, the most 
intelligible and attainable was “the power 
of making use of your materials.” 

A child, with its strong imitative faculty, 
will eagerly take clay, if within its reach, as 
a means by which it can copy some object 
that it has seen, because it binds well to- 
gether, and if the object is solidly con- 
structed, will stand firmly when completed. 
The word “mud-pie” is a very applicable 
one, not because children invariably make 
pies with the mud, but because a pie can be 
made without supports, which many other 
common objects could not be. It is in this 
simple material, because of its perfect plastic 
qualities, that a sculptor, as a rule, first 
works out his ideas, though at times he uses 
wax because of its greater durability and to 


save the expense of casting, and at times a 
composite material called plastine, made of 
wax and soap, that has the advantages of wax 
and is easier to work. I may here say that 
in sculpture it is much easier to make a cre- 
ditable beginning than it is in the sister art 
of painting. Given material, some form can 
directly be made out of it without much 
effort of interpretation or knowledge of the 
art of rendering, whereas in painting, or 
even drawing, a certain ready imagination, 
as well as knowledge, is necessary in order 
to make a solid object look solid on a flat 
surface. 

Clay when baked becomes terra-cotta, and 
in this material some of the oldest and 
simplest forms of sculpture have come down 
tous. The beautiful little Tanagra figures 
are in terra-cotta. If we do not bake our 
clay model, we cast it for preservation, for 
the purpose usually of copying our concep- 
tion into marble or bronze. The question of 
material is much affected by the required 
destination of the work, for what would look 
well in one place would not suit another. 
Again, what can be executed with fineness 
and yet stability, if only in relief, might not 
be strong enough to stand alone if intended 
for what is called “ the round.” 

Thus the preliminary idea must be care- 
fully considered, to see how it can be best 
and most fittingly worked out. Broadly 
speaking, a sculptor’s subject is not his own ; 
he but renders the prevailing ideas of the 
age in which he lives, as did the Assyrian 
and Egyptian the despotism of the times; 
the Indian and Greek their religions, the one 
based upon supernaturalism and the other 
upon nature; and in modern Europe the 
passion for national glory. The sculptures 
of the past have been of untold value to the 
historian in tracing this Zei¢-geist, or time- 
spirit, through the ages, just as geology has 
revealed the history of the material universe. 
But speaking less philosophically, the sculp- 
tor has a great deal to do with the choice of 
the subject of his work, and in that choice 
his own taste, genius, and individuality must 
of necessity assert themselves. Sometimes 
the chance action of a model suggests it to 
him, sometimes a passage in his reading, 
sometimes a tale that has thrilled him from 
boyhood, or a character he has specially 
loved. But, as often as not, he is commis- 
sioned to work out some given idea, and even 
the lines on which he shall work are fixed 
for him. Even then there is ample scope 
for his own judgment and skill, and for the 
genius that is to shape his various materials. 
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For the actual work, a:sculptor's - needs 
are very simple. He wants a:room with one 
direct light, either from the side or top, and 
preferably from the north, because then he 
gets no sun upon his work. The one light 
he is not able to put up with is that from a 
low window, for then the light and shade, on 
which his effect largely depends, would differ 
from that which nature gives, and his work, 
when it leaves his studio, seen under dif- 
ferent conditions, would not be understood. 

In this lies one essential difference between 
sculpture and painting, for whilst in the 
latter a painter constructs his own light and 
shade as part of his design, sculpture depends 
upon daylight to give it. 

The tools used are very simple, just a few 
shaped pieces of wood, rounded in the centre, 
curved, and flattened slightly at the ends, 
as a finger might be when slightly pressed 
back at the tip ; these, with a few twisted- 
wire shapes, and above all, his own fingers, 
are the sculptor’s most serviceable tools. 

With these, some clay and a modelling 
stool, constructed with a revolving top, so 
that the work may, if in the round, be readily 
seen on all sides, the sculptor is ready to 
begin. 

The first thing he does is to make a clay or 
wax sketch of the subject he has in his mind. 
Sculptors differ in the use they make of 
drawing as a preliminary ; for myself, I find 
I express my thoughts more readily when 
I have the solid material between my fingers, 
and am able quicker to realise the quality of 
light and shade in my mind for the finished 
work. It may be accepted as a general rule 
that all work, whether bronze, marble, stone, 
or terra-cotta, is first modelled in clay, wax, 
or some such soft substance that gives readily 
to the touch. The reason for this is obvious, 
that in clay the result is so much more quickly 
attained, and the work, even when nearly 
finished, can be readily altered by either 
putting on or taking off. It is also a cheap 
method, as the clay can be used again and 
again, and it saves unnecessary waste of 
stone. It is possible, nevertheless, to model 
direct, both in the wax for the bronze-foun- 
der, and in clay for terra-cotta ; and also to 
carve straight in the stone or marble; but 
the usual practice is to model first, and to 
finish the clay model before executing the 
work in the more permanent material. 

Let us suppose it is a figure in the round 
upon which the sculptor is engaged. The 
first thing he does is to build up a skeleton 
or framework, guided by the sketch as to 
the proportions and general requirements. 


This framework is a matter of great impor- 
tance, for if not made strong and capable of 
bearing the required weight of clay, the 
work, like humpty-dumpty, might, before it 
was finished, “ have a great fall,” and all the 
~_ useless for want of a little scientific 
skill. 

When the framework has been securely 
built up, making due allowance for the possi- 
bility of altering or adapting as the work 
proceeds, the modelling commences. This 
merely consists of laying on clay where it is 
wanted, taking care that it adheres to the 
framework as it is put on. In modelling we 
put on our material, in carving we take it 
off. Clay can, of course, easily be taken off, 
but it is better to do so as little as possible, 
for it is an advantage to keep the model 
under rather than over size as the work 
progresses, that it may never look heavy. 
In relief this does not apply to the same 
degree. The clay model must be kept con- 





Skeleton Framework for the construction of a clay figure. 
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The Gordon Statue in clay. 
By Onslow Ford, A.R.A. 


tinually moist or it would dry up and conse- 
quently shrink, and in that case if any sup- 
ports are within it would crack and break to 
pieces. 

When the model is finished it is cast in 
plaster, which is done chiefly that the model 
may be in a more lasting and tangible con- 
dition, and to ease the further process of 
rendering it either into bronze or marble, as 
the case may be. 

When the cast is made, the sculptor sets 
to work on the final development of his idea. 
If he has designed it for bronze, the model 
is, as a rule, sent to the founders, who then 
cast it in metal, either by the “sand pro- 
cess,” which does very well for large out- 
door work, where fine detail could not be 
seen and the surface is of less consequence, 
or by the old Italian method known as the 


“lost wax” or cera perduta. This latter 
method is by far the best for fine and deli- 
cate work, as the exact surface of the model 
is rendered just as it left the sculptor’s 
hands, he himself, as a rule, previously touch- 
ing up the wax cast. By it too the work is 
cast in one piece ; thus the necessity of joints 
is dispensed with, and consequent meddling 
with the surface by burnishing as the other 
method requires. If the work is intended 
for marble or stone, the hard material is first 
“ pointed,” that is, roughly hewn out of the 
block by exact measurements taken by 
means of the pointing instrument from the 
plaster cast. This instrument is so con- 
structed to reach to all parts of the work, 
and by it the skilled workman—for such he 
must be—is enabled to copy it exactly in 
stone or marble. The points he makes, 
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guided by the instrument, reach to the exact 
surface required, but the pointer - leaves 
about one-eighth of an inch on, when he is 
chipping away the superfluous material. 
The sculptor then takes up the work, and, 
aided by the points, finishes the work by his 
eye. Few sculptors, nowadays at any rate, 
carve the block in its rough state. 

Should the work be intended for relief, 
the course of procedure is very much the 
same ; but instead of the framework that is 
needed for the round, it is necessary, if the 
relief is high, to secure the clay by fastening 
pieces of wood, nails, 
&c., on the board or 
slab upon which it is 
proposed to model. 
For low relief there 
is no need for fasten- 
ings at all, only the 
surface must be 
rough, and the clay 
will adhere to it to 
even three inches in 
thickness. 

If terra-cotta is the 
destined material, the 
work is either baked 
direct on modelling, 
or if there are sup- 
ports inside, or the 
clay is unsuitable for 
baking, it is cast, and 
a piece-mould made 
from the cast, and 
into that mould suit- 
able clay is pressed. 
The impression, thus 
arrived at, is then 
re-touched by the 
sculptor, and when 
thoroughly dry is 
sent to the kiln to 
be baked. 

Such, briefly told, 
are the stages through which sculpture passes. 
First, the preliminary sketch, then the more 
detailed model in clay, the plaster cast, and 
lastly the final material. Life, death, and 
resurrection they have not inaptly been 
named. 

There are, of course, deviations from the 
method described, and in these deviations 
are to be seen the character of his work, and 
also the individuality of the sculptor assert- 
ing itself. The varying methods employed 
can be detected in the result, for naturally 
one aspect of the art appeals more strongly 
to one sculptor, another aspect to another, 





Gordon Statue in clay. 
By Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. 


and each will work in the readiest way to 
achieve his particular end in view. For in- 
stance, some sculptors with a colossal work 


‘in hand would make a highly-finished small 


model only, which is afterwards “ pointed 
up” in clay by skilled workmen to the re- 
quired size, and only finally touched up by 
the sculptor. Others make merely a rough 
sketch at first, and then build up and de- 
velop the large clay model, altering at will 
as they go, until eventually it may have 
very little likeness to its diminutive pre- 
decessor. Again, some sculptors merely 
work at the full- 
sized model just 
enough to insure 
sufficient material 
being left by pointer 
on the stone, leaving 
all detail and expres- 
sion to be carved 
once for all in the 
final material. Some- 
times, though rarely, 
a sculptor models his 
figure or group in 
plaster direct, instead 
of in clay that ne- 
cessitates casting, a 
method that has some 
advantages but many 
drawbacks. 

I would now say a 
few words about other 
branches of the work, 
suchas busts, drapery, 
and modelling from 
life. Most of the 
busts executed nowa- 
days are posthumous ; 
or, at any rate, a 
great number of them 
are, so that the sculp- 
tor cannot model 
them from the life. 
It happens that in some cases masks have 
been taken from the deceased, otherwise 
photographs alone are the source from 
which a likeness can be derived. A cast 
from death is useful, but by no means in- 
dispensable ; indeed, sometimes it is worse 
than useless, as in the case of children and 
youth generally, where everything that dis- 
tinguishes youth—the rotundity of form, the 
delicate subtlety of line—is missing in the 
death-mask, and the formation of the bones 
of the head is all that can be relied upon. I 
have met with people who thought that 
masks were taken from the living as from 
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Preparatory study of the nude for the figure of Artemis. 
By Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. 


the dead, and remember well a sitter who, 
prompt business man though he was, and 
accustomed to keep his engagements, con- 
tinually put off his first sitting ; and when 
at last he came, sat down resignedly, but by 
no means happily, in my sitter’s chair, with 
the grim remark, “I am ready.” “So am 
I,” I answered, and commenced modelling. 
By-and-by he grew more cheerful, and, after 
awhile, he confided to me that he thought I 
was going to cast his features, and had 
naturally rather shirked the operation. He 
was greatly relieved to find he had only to 
sit comfortably in a revolving chair; the 
only unusual treatment he was to receive 
was to be rather unceremoniously turned 
about in it, and occasionally submit to having 
the compasses put to the tip of his nose and 
the top of his cranium, or to one or other of 
his ears. This reminds me that a lady-sitter 
used to tell me she felt a tickling sensation 
in her own ears whenever she saw me model 
those of her bust. We sculptors, as a rule, 
treat our sitters more mercifully than do our 
confréres, the painters. In the first place, 


we do not want so many sittings. I know 
of cases where a painter has exacted twenty 
to twenty-five sittings for a portrait, whilst a 
sculptor rarely wants more than eight or ten 
of an hour or an hour and a half each. My 
old master, the late Professor Wagmiiller, of 
Munich, was a very rapid worker. [remember 
him once commencing a bust in the morning 
and finishing it in the afternoon, after only 
four hours’ work. It was the bust of an Ame- 
rican, and his sitter was merely passing 
through and could not give him longer time. 
The portrait was so good that I picked the 
stranger out in the street by the likeness. 

Another advantage a sculptor’s sitter has 
over a painter’s is that he can move about, 
and has not to look always in one direction, 
at least when sitting for a bust or figure. For 
a medallion we have to be as exacting as our 
brother artists, and require a fixed pose. 

In modelling a figure it is usual to model 
the nude first, whether the figure is even- 
tually draped or not; this is done to make 
sure the action is what is wanted before 
the drapery or costume is put on. The 
drapery is then modelled on to it, either by 





Finished model in plaster. 
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eopying it direct from a model, or from a lay- 
figure or another clay model, on to which 
the real drapery is arranged. If the work is 
in costume a lay-figure is of very little use, 
as it is impossible to get a “fit” on any 
mechanical contrivance, but for general dra- 
pery it is very serviceable. Models are an 
important part of a sculptor’s need. I 
doubt whether in this particular we differ 
from our Greek predecessors, for we read of 
choice presents, such as peacocks, given by 
Phidias to his models, showing how much he 
valued them, pre- 
sumably because it 
wasasdifficult then 
as now to get good 
ones. To be a 
model is a business 
of itself, and when 
we remember the 
number of art 
schools there are, 
even in London 
alone, and the 
many artists who 
are entirely de- 
pendent upon 
them, it may be 
realised what a 
large body they 
must be. The men 
are mostly Italians, 
chiefly, 1 am told, 
from the neigh- 
bourhood of 
Naples. The wo- 
men are, as a rule, 
English, and have 
often sat from 
babies. To find a 
well-formed foot 
is almost an im- 
possibility amongst 
even the best of 
them, owing to 
the long cramping 
in boots, but a 
friend once told me that he had a cast of the 
foot of an Indian woman that was as beau- 
tiful as the foot of a Greek statue. Our 
English models lack often the suppleness of 
figure that distinguishes more southern races, 
such as the Italian, which is partly accounted 
for by the heavy, cumbersome clothes our 
climate necessitates, But such as they are 
we have to make the best of them, and a 
really good one is eagerly sought after. 

For subject work and for portrait statues, 
models, male or female, are indispensable. 

XXXV—4 





The pointing instrument, and a marble bust in progress of 
being pointed. 


Portrait statues, like busts, are generally 
erected after a man’s death, and even if exe- 
cuted in a man’s lifetime he seldom has the 
time or inclination to sit for more than the 
head. I will not say that the work does not 
therefore suffer in some degree, for much of 
a man’s individuality depends upon his figure 
as upon his face, and this no one can repre- 
sent but himself. But be this as it may, it is 
seldom done, though I remember a sitter 
calling one day at the studio and finding the 
legs of a model doing duty for his statue, he 
resolutely deter- 
mined to sit for 
his own; but this 
is a noble excep- 
tion. 

From models I 
may pass to other 
assistance, though 
of a very different 
kind, whichasculp- 
tor needs in the 
completion of his 
work. First of all, 
the casting of his 
clay figure gives 
rise to the business 
of the moulders, 
several of whom, 
in London alone, 
have, with their 
assistants, constant 
employment. Then 
there are the bronze 
founders, who de- 
pend largely for 
their business upon 
the work from a 
sculptor’s studio. 
Again, the 
“ pointers,” above 
referred to, are an 
indispensable class 
whose business is 
entirely created 
through the needs 
of the sculptor. Besides these, there is 
the more skilled assistance, that is required 
at times both in modelling and carving, 
which varies, not only according to the 
amount of work in the studio, but also 
according to the individual characteristics of 
the sculptor. Some require little or no as- 
sistance in modelling, others much; some 
again rarely touch the marble at all, while 
others are very particular that all the finish- 
ing shall be from their own hands. Some 
few years ago, during a memorable trial, much 
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was said and made of the sculptor’s “ ghosts,” 
men who were supposed secretly to do the 
work instead of the so-called sculptor. Secrecy 
apart, it is often difficult to say how far as- 
sistance is legitimate, or how far it is the 
mere trading upon other people’s abilities, 
and therefore unjustifiable. Assistance to a 
sculptor who has work to execute beyond a 
certain quantity, and which often must be 
finished at a given time, is indispensable; and 
provided the sculptor is able to do ail that is 
done for him, it is a mere matter of expe- 
diency or choice to what he devotes himself, 
and what he leaves to assistants. He naturally 
executes the design, if his work includes the 
design, which occasionally it does not, makes 
the first sketch, and decides upon the form 
his work shall take. Many of the important 
sculptors here, in choosing their assistants, 
select them from the younger men who are 
studying in the schools, by that means afford- 
ing them opportunities of understanding the 
practice of the art, while at the same time 
they are making themselves proficient in 
modelling. There is no better school for the 
student than the studio itself ; and although 
the practice of apprenticeship, as in other 
trades, has died out, the spirit of it is thus 
kept alive in Art, and the hope of the future 
lies in the traditions of the studio being 
carried on from one generation to another. 
There are two different aims before the 
sculptor when starting a work, whether it be 
a group, a figure, a relief, or a bust; one is 
to make his work as true a presentment of 
his subject as his skill will allow, be it a sitter 
or model ; and the other is to carry out some 
idea, or to fill some given space as in deco- 
rative work, in which he aims, not at copying, 
but at adapting his subject to the needs of 
his design. These are two distinct ends, and 
the same sculptor may sometimes have one 
before him, sometimes the other. Most of 
the important sculpture of the past was done 
in the spirit of decoration for the purpose 
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of filling beautifully and appropriately some 
given space. Work of this kind demands 
different considerations from that which the 
Germans call “ Frei-stehende,” which con- 
siders no surroundings, and also from portrait 
work. There is the style of architecture to 
be taken into account, with which the work 
should harmonize, and whether the vertical 
or horizontal lines should be accentuated, in 
what direction the light falls, the height 
from the ground, &c. Such questions as 
these affect the sculptor in the design and 
treatment of his work, and consequently the 
way he sets about it. I dwell upon this be- 
cause much of each sculptor’s method of 
work is due to the end he has in view; and 
though on broad principles all sculptors 
may be said to work alike, the variations of 
method are almost infinite, according to each 
one’s individuality and the work he has in 
hand. 

One difference that must strike a visitor 
accustomed only to painters’ studios when 
entering that of a sculptor, quite apart from 
the necessary difference in his art, is the pre- 
sence of the past work that lives with him, 
in the shape of his plaster models; this is 
owing to the need of executing his work 
twice over. It is not altogether an advan- 
tage; for, besides the space that the works 
occupy, he tires of constantly having his 
former efforts before him; and though he 
occasionally resorts to the hammer for smash- 
ing up, it is not always wise to do too much 
ruthless destruction. 

I have dwelt but slightly on each of the 
various stages of sculpture, but enough, I 
hope, to enable the outsider to understand 
the methods employed, if he were visiting a 
sculptor’s studio. More than this slight 
sketch it is difficult to do without entering 
into technical details that, though interesting 
to the student, would be wearying to the 
general public, and only suited to a primer 
or a text-book. 
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THE SAMARITAN PASSOVER. 
By raz Rev. ALEX. R. MACEWEN, D.D. 


RN the spring of last year we heard 
from a German missionary at Gaza 
that a slight alteration in our plan 
of journey would enable us to see 
the Samaritan Passover. One of the advan- 
tages of travelling in Palestine with a small 






party is that dates and routes can easily be 
modified. There were only two of us, and 


we were of one mind in thinking that that 
ancient ceremonial would be a natural sequel 
to our impressions of Mount Sinai and the 
Desert. So it was that, on the 9th of April, 
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we pitched our tents in the Valley of Shechem, 
outside the town of Nablis, and within a 
mile of Jacob’s Well. 

The camping-ground was chosen by our 
clever dragoman, Joseph Raad, in order that 
we might visit the Well frequently during 
the two days which would pass before the 
feast. In spite of the telegraph-post by 
which it is surmounted, and some unseemly 
surroundings, there are few sites in the Holy 
Land which cast such a flood of light upon 
the Gospel narrative. Little companies of 
tired travellers making their way from 
Galilee to Jerusalem and halting by the 
roadside for noonday rest, solitary women 
stepping gracefully with pitcher on head 
from the village of Sychar (Ascar), and the 
broad expanse of waving corn ripening into 
the harvest, give a living reality to the fourth 
chapter of St. John. But no local feature 
is more suggestive than the close proximity 
of Mount Gerizim, which rises into a graceful 
dome one thousand feet above the Well. 
The woman of Sychar had only to lift her 
eyes when she said, “ Our fathers worshipped 
in this mountain.” The hill-top, which had 
been crowned by an imposing and elaborate 
building until the days of John Hyrcanus, 
was almost within sound of the voice of Jesus 
when He replied, “The hour cometh when 
ye shall neither in this mountain nor yet at 
Jerusalem worship the Father.” You look 
up to the mountain, and all is bare; your 
field-glass shows you a few broken and half- 
buried stones. The time has come ; there 
is no worship of the Father there, and you 
remember how the Temple at Jerusalem is 
in the hands of those who reckon it a sin to 
call God “Father.” Yet we could dimly 
desery preparations for such worship of God 
as still lingers on that mountain. 

Most of the towns of Palestine, although 
ugly and mean in themselves, are “ beautiful 
for situation.” But there is no finer site 
than that of Nablis, the ancient Shechem. It 
stands in a deep valley, which might almost 
be called a glen, with Mount Ebal and Mount 
Gerizim towering above as northern and 
southern sentinels. The valley is watered by 
more than eighty copious streams, and is 
fertile in such fruit-trees as Jotham named 
in his parable. The air is fresh and bright, 
while the shadows cast by the Hill of 
Blessing and the Hill of Cursing give that 
variety of colour which one misses in many 
of the most beautiful parts of the Holy 
Land. The town itself is prosperous, with 
some twenty thousand inhabitants, occupied 
in agriculture and the manufacture of soap 


and oil. Most of them are Mahommedans. 
A single non-resident Greek priest supplies 
the wants of the Eastern Christians, and at 
the Protestant Church, which belongs to the 
Church Missionary Society, there is only a 
handful of worshippers. But the part of the 
population about which we were most 
anxious to learn was the Samaritan com- 
munity. Although trading quite freely with 
their neighbours, they live entirely by them- 
selves. Their quarter of the town was 
empty except for a few sick folk and the 
very smallest babies. The rest of the tribe 
had gone to the top of Mount Gerizim five 
or six days before. Their synagogue was 
closed, and they had taken with them their 
most precious treasure—the famous ancient 
copy of the Pentateuch, which is their Bible, 
their magna charta, their ark, their altar, their 
holy of holies. 

In order to make what follows intelligible, 
a few words must be said about the history 
of this astonishing people. When the Jews 
returned from the Captivity, there appeared 
a schism of which it is hard to trace the 
origin. It arose partly from intermarriage 
between the Jews and the non-Jewish inhabi- 
tants, partly from the suspension of regular 
religious instruction, and partly from a 
dispute about the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 
This is not the place to discuss the matter 
fully. It must be enough to say that 
thereafter, side by side with the Established 
or State Church of the Jews, there existed a 
large and prosperous body of dissenters or 
nonconformists, who boasted, as dissenting 
churches often do, that they preserved the 
original religion in its purest form. On the 
top of Mount Gerizim they built a temple 
of their own and invested it with all the 
sanctity of David’s Temple. Although it was 
probably against their will at first that they 
did not worship at Jerusalem, they made a 
virtue of their necessity, and declared that 
their worship alone was authentic and 
inspired. They asserted that the Jewish 
edition of the five books of Moses had been 
tampered with, while they entirely rejected 
the historical books and the prophets. They 
believed in the unity of God and in His 
special favour towards Israel. They circum- 
cised their children on the eighth day. They 
observed the Sabbath and the annual Jewish 
festivals. They held a certain faith in 
future rewards and punishments, although 
some authorities maintain that, like the 
Sadducees, they did not believe in the re- 
surrection of the dead. Further, they 
believed that God would raise up a prophet 

















like unto Moses. They did not call him the 
Messiah but the Restorer and the Guide ; yet 
they said that his name would begin with the 
letter M. After making various important 
disclosures, he would die and be buried 
beside Joseph in the Valley of Shechem. 
Seven thousand years thereafter the world 
would come to an end. 

Keen and bitter was the animosity be- 
tween Samaritan and Jew. In no way did 
Jesus give greater offence than by speaking 
kind words about Samaritans. Indeed, the 
worst which His own enemies could say 
about Him was that He was a Samaritan 
and had a devil. In spite of the Evange- 
list’s preaching, they resisted Christianity 
firmly, and when the Roman empire became 
Christian they came into violent collision 
with it, sometimes siding with the Jews, 
sometimes attacking them. In the sixth 
century they rose against the Christians, and 
massacred them by thousands, bringing 
down upon themselves a stroke of vengeance 
from which they have never recovered. But 
meanwhile they had spread not only over 
Palestine, but into Egypt, and they actually 
had a synagogue in Rome. In the twelfth 
century there were about a thousand of 
them in Nablis, but these were gradually 
dwindling away. Until the seventeenth 
century they had synagogues in Cairo and 
Damascus ; these disappeared. Seventy 
years ago they had a synagogue at Gaza; 
now that has disappeared, and the only 
remnant is forty or fifty families, numbering 
some say 135, some 152, some 170 souls, 
who cling to their historical capital. Pro- 
bably, according to the laws of population, 
they must ultimately disappear ; but during 
the last seventy years their number has 
scarcely changed. At present the males 
outnumber the females, and several of the 
young men are waiting the growth of 
wives. They still hold rigidly and literally 
to their old articles of belief. Even as an 
example of religious persistency they are a 
marvel; but the marvel becomes something 
more than marvellous when we consider 
whence they derived the religion to which 
they cling so tenaciously. It is the religion 
of the Books of Moses separated from the 
religion of the rest of the Bible. 

On Monday, the 11th of April, we 
mounted our horses and faced the steep hill- 
side immediately behind Nablis. A stiff 
half-hour’s climb brought us to the ridge or 
backbone of Mount Gerizim, and then we 
had another half-hour’s gradual ascent along 
an irregular plateau. When within seven 
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or eight minutes’ walk of the actual summit, 
we came within sight of the smooth piece 
of grass where the rite is celebrated. It is 
in-a slight depression, not quite on the 
ridge, selected, no doubt, for shelter’s sake, 
Yet it stands out free and open to the sky, 
commanding the whole country. The first 
sight which caught the eye was a huge 
column of smoke, rising unbroken into the 
breathless blue from a large fire which a 
dozen men in white linen dresses were care- 
fully nursing. Within a few yards the 
tents of the tribe, twenty-five or thirty in 
number, were pitched quite in military 
order. The women were at the tent doors 
putting finishing touches to their own toilets 
and their children’s. We passed on to 
examine the ruins at the summit, which is, 
perhaps, one hundred feet higher. There 
are the foundations of a great fortress, built 
in Justinian’s time, and remnants of a 
gigantic flight of steps, which probably led 
straight down to Jacob’s Well and Joseph’s 
Tomb. The only traces of the sacred build- 
ings of the Samaritans are a few large 
stones built into a wall, said to be the stones 
which Joshua brought out of the Jordan, 
and a sacred rock corresponding to the 
Jewish sakrah in the Mosque of Omar. This 
rock, too, has a cave or vault, and it is asso 
ciated with countless legends. They say 
that it is the spot where Abraham offered 
Isaac,* where Jacob saw the angels’ ladder, 
where Joshua built an altar, a tabernacle, 
and a temple. Indeed, they go still farther 
back, saying that it is the centre of the 
earth, the place where Adam worshipped, 
the only hill that was not covered by the 
Flood. Unlike the Rock at Jerusalem, it is 
quite neglected and overgrown with grass ; 
but we were warned that if our profane feet 
touched it there would be vengeance either 
from men or from God. From the only 
complete building—a little Mahommedan 
shrine, part of which is used as a cow-house— 
one has a splendid view, stretching from 
snowy Hermon to the hills above Jericho and 
the Mediterranean Sea, with the meadows 
across which Jesus journeyed towards Jeru- 
salem nestling below. 

Hearing the sound of -psalms from the 
tents, we knew that the feast was begin- 
ning, and that we must hurry back. We 
found all the men, fifty or sixty in number, 
gathered round the Tabernacle. Extremely 


* The late Dean Stanley favoured this claim. It will be 
noticed that at several points the writer’s observation differs 
from Dean Stanley’s picturesque account, contained in his 
‘Lectures on the Jewish Church.” More than thirty years 
have passed since the date of his visit, and there may have 
been modifications of the ceremony. 
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handsome they are, tall and lithe, with 
statuesque features, clear brown eyes, aqui- 
line noses, strong firm lips, and that rich, 
peachy complexion which marks the pure 
Jewish stock. They were dressed in loose 
trousers, and long white robes or jackets. 
A few of the officials wore coloured turbans. 
The Tabernacle was an ordinary tent, dis- 
tinguished only by being oblong instead of 
round. At one side it opened into a court or 
square marked off by loose stones. There 
was no ornament of any sort, except on the 
dress of the High Priest, who was clothed 
in a grey-white satin robe, with a pure 
white hood of soft texture over his head 
—altogether, a grand-looking personage. 
He stood at the Tabernacle door, reading 
aloud, in a shifting monotone, passages from 
Exodus and Numbers with regard to the 
Passover. Some eight or ten of the older 
men stood beside him listening and giving a 
response now and then. They were not offi- 
cials. The distinction was one of age, not 
of office, suggesting the natural origin of the 
Eldership both in the Jewish and in the Chris- 
tian Church. Huddled together at his feet 
were seven fat lambs, and a plentiful supply 
of hyssop was heaped beside them. 

The body of the people were otherwise 
employed. Some were sharpening knives. 
Others were smoothing seven poles or spits 
about eight feet in length. The greater 
number were absorbed in dressing two pits 
or holes. The one was built of stone, ten 
feet deep and three or four feet wide. 
Blackened with smoke and stained with 
blood, it had obviously been so used for 
many hundreds of years. At the bottom of 
it a large fire was being kindled. The other 
pit was shallower, and had never been used 
before ; indeed, the process of digging it 
was barely finished. The women moved 
about freely, giving a hand in this and that 
piece of work, and the children played quite 
merrily, peeping into the pits, venturing 
to touch the knives, and gazing pitifully at 
the poor, shuddering lambs. 

Meantime, the hour of sunset approached, 
and all seemed to be ready. The High 
Priest took two or three steps forward to a 
little mound, and at this sign the men came 
closer to the Tabernacle. The women 
vanished ; but the boys and even some bold 
little girls stayed with their fathers, clasping 
their hands or their skirts as if going with 
them into a dark and solemn place. Then 
all was silent save the voice of the High 
Priest, whose words grew louder and louder, 
rising rapidly from a low plaintive groan 


into a fervent entreaty that the Lord would 
rescue His beloved from their slavery. 
We could not follow him distinctly, but 
words like “straw,” “bricks,” ‘“ Pharaoh,” 
were repeated. For a while the congrega- 
tion jomed in at the ends of the verses 
with a sort of double amen; but eventually 
even this response ceased, and the distant 
hollows of .the .everlasting hills gave back 
uninterrupted echoes of the weird complaint. 
When the sun came quite near the horizon, 
they formed a close circle in the space be- 
tween the Tabernacle and the pit : the seven 
lambs were passed along from hand to hand 
and held firmly, each by two or three men, 
at equal distances from one another within 
the circle. One of the turbaned men ran 
to the top of a neighbouring knoll, from 
which the Mediterranean could be seen, and 
watched the sinking sun. The High Priest’s 
narrative had reached the very point at 
which the first celebration is described. He 
stopped, and all was deadly still. Then 
suddenly the man on the knoll raised his 
arm to signify that the sun had touched the 
sea, and in a moment seven knives flashed 
into the air; the seven lambs sank with a 
gurgle on the grass; a great sigh or shout 
of thankfulness rose into the air; and the 
High Priest renewed his reading in a pas- 
sionate and triumphant tone, as of a man 
who had heard that the Lord had smitten 
the first-born, from the first-born of Pharaoh 
that sat on his throne unto the first-born of 
the captive that was in the dungeon. When 
he began to read, a turbaned man ran 
swiftly out of the Tabernacle with a bowl of 
the blood and a handful of hyssop, and 
passed from tent to tent, scoring the top of 
each tent door with a deep blood-stain. The 
congregation fell upon one another’s necks, 
and kissed each other with deep emotion, 
many with tears in their eyes, and a look of 
intense relief as of those who have passed 
through a crisis much to be remembered. 
Meanwhile some dozen men had fallen 
upon the carcases. They fell upon them 
with a wild enthusiasm, pouring hot water 
over them, and dexterously removing the 
fleeces. The children rushed forward glee- 
fully to assist in the plucking, like camp- 
followers plundering the slain in battle. 
Thereafter there was a careful examination. 
One of the lambs which had not died instan- 
taneously was pronounced to be unclean. The 
other six, when the unclean parts and the 
right shoulders had been removed, were fas- 
tened on the wooden spits, placed carefully in 
the stone-built hole or oven already described, 
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and covered in with earth and clay accord- 
ing to the precept : “They shall eat the flesh 
on that night roast with fire; eat not of it 
raw nor sodden with water, but roast with 
fire.” The older men returned to prayer 
and Bible reading under the guidance of the 
High Priest, while the younger gave them- 
selves to the destruction of the one poor 
lamb which had notdied worthily. They put 
it—with the wool and unclean parts of the 
others—into the great fire and watched with 
eager care till every morsel was consumed. 
Then they buried the ashes in the smaller of 
the two trenches. 

About this time, 8.30 P.M., most of the 
spectators—two score, perhaps, chiefly 
Mahommedans from Nablis—went away ; 
but as we had resolved to see the feast itself 
we did not grudge a few cold hours on the 
hilltop, and we were well repaid. Although 
the recitation continued, with intervals, less 
attention was paid to it, and most of the 
Samaritans went to their tents, which we were 
allowed to visit. The High Priest himself 
received us kindly, and gave us a glimpse of 
their precious Bible, as well as some in- 
teresting information. No recompense was 
asked except a subscription towards teaching 
children the Pentateuch, which we, being 
believers in the Bible, were most willing to 
give. They offered us shelter for the night, 
but we preferred to snatch a two hours’ 
sleep in the open air after Jacob’s fashion, 
and to stroll again among the ruins. The 
paschal moon was shining brilliantly, lighting 
up the old stones, the corn-plains beneath, 
the firm outlines of Ebal, and the little 
encampment of the faithful. 

Towards midnight, about four hours after 
the slaughtering, a cry arose that the lambs 
were nearly roasted. The noise of prayer 
grew louder, and the men gathered round 
the Tabernacle. This time they had staffs 
in their hands, and some, if not all, had 
sandals on their feet, according to the com- 
mandment. Ata sign from the High Priest 
the cover of the pit was removed, and a 
dense volume of smoke rose up towards 
heaven. The lambs were lifted out by the 
poles all black and stiff—waesome they looked 
in the moonlight—and carried to the place 
of sacrifice, where they were placed upon 
mats. The prayers ceased suddenly with 
the word, “ Ye shall eat it,” and in a 
few minutes, without further ceremony, 
every man in the company had a chop or 
shank or piece of flesh in his mouth, eating 
rather greedily till the first burst of hunger 
was satisfied. Hungry they might well be 
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after spending such a night. They ate the 
lamb with herbs, unleavened bread, and 
liberal draughts of white wine. Very soon, 
however, they began to think of one an- 
other, and pressed dainty morsels upon their 
neighbours, not forgetting the little boys 
who clung to their fathers’ cloaks. I saw one 
man slipping 4 piece up his sleeve, probably 
as a conjugal peace-offering. It was a hearty, 
pleasant meal, a bond of friendship and of 
tribal feeling, although, according to Scrip- 
ture, it was eaten in haste. Of course, we 
were offered no share, for does not the 
Bible say, “A foreigner shall not eat thereof; 
no uncircumcised person shall eat thereof ” ? 
When the men were fully satisfied, portions 
were carried to the women, who had been 
standing in the doors of their tents, and 
then the fire was kindled again. Every 
scrap that had not been eaten was brought 
together ; they hunted by torchlight for 
stray morsels, like men searching for gold. 
All was carefully burnt, for the law of 
Moses says: “ Ye shall let nothing remain 
until the morning ; there shall not anything 
of the flesh remain all night.” When this 
was over they met again in the Tabernacle 
for a long diet of prayer, which did not close 
till daybreak. Before mid-day their houses 
at Nablis were reopened, and they had 
returned to their ordinary avocations, leaving 
Mount Gerizim to be a grazing-ground for 
cattle till another feast-day should come 
round. 

Throughout the whole ceremony there 
was nothing of the nature of display. From 
first to last it was simple, human, and 
unaffected. We spectators were not recog- 
nised, except by way of common courtesy. 
We were treated exactly as two Midianites 
might have been treated if they had hap- 
pened to come to the tents of Israel at Pass- 
over time. 

For, of course, the chief interest of this 
unique scene lies in the living picture which 
it furnishes of that great ceremonial. Some 
little deviations there probably have been 
during those three thousand years; but in 
its essence and in its general features this 
must have been the character of the feast 
which more than any other outward mark 
distinguished the Jewish religion before the 
times of the Temple ceremonial. No doubt, 
in some respects, it has a half-savage cha- 
racter, with its bloodshed and burning and 
rapid eating after a long fast. There is an 
absence of what is called spirituality and of 
religious elevation. But the simplicity of it, 
its freedom from ritual, its family character, 
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its obvious reminiscences of the habits of a 
wandering life, and, above all, its direct 
connection with a great event of sacred his- 
tory: these features show the original 
meaning of the Passover, and its appro- 
priateness to the time of its institution. 

Yet we must not exaggerate, or overpraise 
the early religious habits of the Jews. 
How different the thoughts which accom- 
pany such a ceremony from the thoughts of 
God’s people in later ages! “Sacrifice and 
offering Thou wouldst not.—Will I eat the 
flesh of bulls or drink the blood of goats ? 
—the sacrifices of God are a broken heart.” 
How different the idea of those butchered 
and sheared lambs from the thought of Him 
who was brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and was dumb as a sheep before her 
shearers! How different that half-savage 
feast from the quiet hour in the upper 
chamber, when Jesus said, “ With desire I 
have desired to eat this passover with you 


ae | 


before I suffer How few the points of 
contact between the bodily satisfaction with 
which those Samaritans devour roasted 
lambs, and the feelings that arise in Chris- 
tian hearts when we say that Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed for us ! 

Different? Yes: as the seed differs from 
the flower, as the struggling stream differs 
from the broad river, as the first thoughts 
of a child about God differ from the matured 
religion of the philosopher. Historically, 
they are one and the same. Through the 
working of the Divine Spirit of truth and 
reverence and humanity upon such a primi- 
tive usage, man has reached the grandest and 
broadest views of his relation to the justice 
and the mercy of the Most High. It is by 
the inworking of that Spirit that we have 
learned to reckon Him who declared at 
Jacob’s Well that God is a spirit, as the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world. 
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“TRY FOR HER IN FIFTY.” 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. H. OVEREND. 


HE following extraordinary story 
was told to me some years ago 
by the commander of a steam- 
ship in which I was making a 
voyage for my health. ‘The 

captain, who, as we shall see, had himself 

shared in the experience he related, began 
his tale thus :— 

“A good many years ago I was in Cape- 
town, having been forced by illness to quit 
my post as second mate of a large ship bound 
to Bombay. A fortnight after the ship 
sailed, I recovered my health and was fit for 
work. 

“In those days Capetown was without 
docks ; nor does this carry the memory very 
far back, either. Colonial progress is the 
foremost of the miracles of our century. You 
visitsome Antipodean shore after a few years 
and note a growth of docks, piers, ware- 
houses, an expansion of suburbs, a magical 
embracing of the hillsides by roof upon roof 
of charming villas, as at Natal, for example ; 
and whilst you look, you shall think it rational 
to hold that more than a century has gone 
to the creation of this noble scene of civili- 
sation, and that the little struggling village 





you remember arriving at a few years before, 
with its dockless bay and its three or four 
small ships blistering under the eye of a 
roasting sun at their poor moorings alongside 
a rustic wooden wharf, was an imagination 
of your slumber. 

“T was entirely dependent upon my pro- 
fession. Sickness had heavily taxed my 
slender purse, and I was exceedingly anxious, 
when I was well enough for work, to obtain 
a situation. Ships brought up in the bay 
in those days, and discharged for the most 
part in lighters. The spacious breast of 
waters would offer again and again a grander 
show than is ever likely to be seen there 
in these or succeeding times. There was no 
Suez Canal ; steam was by no means plentiful. 
All the trading to the East was by way of 
the Cape, and nearly everything bound round 
Agulhas looked into Table Bay for refresh- 
ment. 

“T remember one of those mornings whilst 
I was hunting for a berth, that counted a hun- 
dred and ten vesseis at anchor in Table Bay. 
To be sure, I have witnessed as much as five 
hundred ships straining at their ground tackle 
at one time in the Downs. But that forest of 
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spars had a wide area to distribute itself over 
in the waters streaming from the South Fore- 
land down to the stretch that lies abreast of 
Sandwich. The hundred odd craft in Table 
Bay made a more imposing sight than the 
Downs picture, thanks, perhaps, to the solemn 
and magnificent scenery of mountain, whose 
lofty, silent terraces seemed, in the colossal 
sweep of them, to swell and thicken the ships 
into a stately, rocking crowd, and they lay 
in a tall mass of symmetric spires, the rigging 
of one knitting that of another past her, and 
the bright wind was 
painted with the 
colours of a dozen 
nations. 

“T stood at the 
head of a little jetty 
or pier. Was there 
nothing to find me 
a berth worth six 
pounds a month 
in all that gallant 
huddle of gleaming 
sides and coppered 
flanks ? The water 
trembled like mol- 
ten brass under 
the sun to the 
coral-white line of 
the opposite shore, 
wheretheland went 
away in strange 
hues of rusty red 
and sickly green, 
carrying the eye 
into the liquid 
blue distance in 
which hung a 


hundred milesoff 

a range of mag- 

nificent moun- * > 
tains like pale ~~ 
gold in the far gee 


light, their sky- 
lines as clean cut 
in the full and 
even splendour of that magical climate as the 
top of Table Mountain, close at hand. 

“T was watching a Malay fishing-boat 
sliding through the water with an occasional 


burst of spray off her weather bow, which. 


arched a little rainbow for her to rush 
through, when I was accosted. I turned. 
It was the Port Captain or Harbour Master. 
I cannot remember the term by which his 
office was distinguished. -He had sailed with 
my father some years earlier, and I had met 
him on two occasions in England. He had 





‘** She telescoped into the ice, and went to pieces.” 


done me some kindness whilst I lay ill in 
lodgings in Capetown, and had assured me 
of his willingness to help me to find a ship 
when I should be well enough to go to sea. 
He was a Scotchman, with a hard, weather- 
coloured face, and of a dry, arch expression 
of eye. 

«« T)’ye see anything to fit ye ?’ said he. 

“*¢ Ay,’ said I, ‘a plenty.’ 

“ «Well, now,’ said he, ‘ you're the very 
mon I was thinking of not half an hour ago. 
I was in Adderley Street, and met a captain 
who was here last 
year. His name’s 
Huddersfield. He’s 
in charge of a 
Colonial trader 
from a South Ame- 
rican port, with a 
small consignment 
for this place, and 
is bound for Syd- 
ney, New South 
Wales, where his 
little ship’s owned, 
chiefly, I believe, 
by himsel’.’ 

“«Ts there room 
for me in her 2’ 

“*Well, yes, I 
think you'll stand 
a chance. She lost 
her chief officer 
overboard when six 
days’ sail from this 
port, and she’s got 
toshipanotherman. 
Take my advice and 
go aboard this even- 
ing and see the cap- 
tain. He’s ashore 
till five or six 
o'clock.’ 

“Which is the 
vessel ?’ 

“He pointed toa 
large three-masted 
schooner that was lying within a hundred 
strokes of an oar almost abreast of us. She 
looked an exceedingly fine craft. A large 
Dutch Indiaman was rolling upon the swell 
of the sea within a few cables’ length astern 
of her, and just ahead rode a Russian auxiliary 
frigate, very heavily sparred, with great 
gleaming windows in her stern, and a net- 
work of gilding on either quarter, so that the 
blue brine under her counter flashed as to 
the dart of a sunbeam whenever she lightly 
swayed ; yet the schooner held her own in all 
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points as a picture of beauty, and 
was not to be dwarfed. The gilded 
buttons of her trucks shone high 
in the azure of that afternoon; she 
was painted white, and a gleam of 
dark red, like some cold wet flash 
of sunset, broke from her metalled 
bends whenever she was moved by 
the inflowing heave of the water. 

“TI lingered by the shore for the 
remainder of the afternoon, watch- 
ing the people coming and going 
from and to the shipping, until I 
fancied, indeed I was certain, that 
the man I wanted, dressed in white 
clothes and a wide-brimmed straw 
hat, had been put aboard the schoo- 
ner by her own boat. 

“When I got on board I found 
the little ship a very noble, flush- 
decked vessel, with a clear sweep of 
sand-bright, yacht-like plank run- 
ning from the taffrail to the ‘eyes’; 
the brass-work was full of the stars 
of the western sunshine. The glass 
of her skylights was dark and 
shining. Her ropes were Flemish 
coiled, as though, indeed, she had 
been a man-of-war. Everything was 
clean and neat. I guessed she was about three 
hundred tons burden. Her crew had knocked 
off for the day and were lounging about the 
windlass, two or three of them stripped to 
the waist washing themselves. They had a 
colonial air. This might have been owing 
to their dress of check shirt, open at the 
breast, no braces, here and there moleskins, 
and here and there a cabbage-tree hat. 

“The second mate, a man whose name I 
afterwards ascertained was Curzon, was 
walking in the gangway smoking a pipe. I 
inquired if Captain Huddersfield was on 
board. Heasked me what my business was, 
as though suspicious of a visit from a stranger 
after working hours. Iwas about to explain 
the reason that had brought me to the 
schooner, when Captain Huddersfield himself 
emerged through the little companion way, 
and stepped on deck, pausing a moment with 
the sharp of his hand to his brow to gaze in 
the direction of Capetown. 

“He was a tall, gentlemanly-looking person, 
thickly bearded, the hair of a rich auburn; 
the skin of his face was much burnt by the 
sun ; his eyes were of a liquid blue, and when 
he approached and directed them at me I 
seemed to find something glowing and tender 
in ‘them, as though he were an enthusiast, a 
man of strange, perhaps high, but always 
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honest imaginings; a dreamer. He of all 
the men that ever I had met at sea the least 
corresponded in appearance with the received 
image of the nautical man, who, forsooth, 
whether in fiction or on the stage, must 
needs be a fraud from the landgoing point of 
view if he be not purple with grog blossoms, 
with eyes dim and staring with drink, with 
legs bent like the prongs of a pitchfork, and 
charged to the throat with a forecastle 
vocabulary, incommunicable even by initials! 

“T must say of Captain Huddersfield that 
never afloat or ashore had I before beheld in 
any man a more placid, benevolent expres- 
sion of countenance. His age seemed about 
forty. 

“*That’s the captain,’ said the second 
mate. 

“T lifted my cap and walked up to him. Ip 
a few words I told my business, adding that 
I held not only achief mate’s, but a master’s 
certificate of competency. He eyed me criti- 
cally but with kindness, and nodded with 
something of gravity on my mentioning the 
name of the Port Captain. After we had 
exchanged a few sentences, he took me into 
the cabin, a bright, breezy little interior, 
aromatic with a quantity of plants which had 
evidently been recently brought aboard, and 
cheerful with mirrors and pictures, as though, 
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in short, this gentleman was in the habit when 
he went to sea of carrying his parlour with 
him ; and bidding me be seated, he asked a 
number of questions, all which I saw with 
much pieasure by the expression of his face 
I answered to his satisfaction. 

“The interview ended in his offering me 
the post of mate of the schooner on a lump 
wage for the run to Sydney, and early next 
morning I went on board with my chest, and 
took up my quarters in the cabin. 

“T regarded this securing of a post as a 
fine stroke of luck, and was mighty thankful. 
Plentiful as was the shipping in Table Bay, 
I had suspected ever since I went ashore, a 
sick man, that my chance of getting a situa- 
tion aft was smail ; that, in short, I should be 
obliged to get clear of the Cape by offering 
myself as a hand. A trip to Sydney was 
just to my liking, for amongst the ships there 
I should find no difficulty in procuring a 
berth owing to the gold craze which was 
emptying vessels of their crews, from mate 
to boy, before they were fairly berthed. 

“Four days after I had signed the schoo- 
ner’s articles, we weighed and stood out of 
the Bay. We were just in time to escape 
the thrashing of a furious south-easter which 
came whipping and howling down Table 
Mountain, out of the magnificent milk-white 
softness of vapour that half veiled the grand 
height, sinking and lifting upon it. A wide 
surface of water was whitened by this strange 
local gale. The limits of the wind were 
sharply and extraordinarily defined by a line 
of foam, inside of which all was savage popple 
and boiling commotion, the ships in it strain- 
ing wildly, their loose gear curving, their 
bunting roaring ; whilst outside all was of a 
midsummer serenity, the water rolling like 
knolls of polished quicksilver, tarnished here 
and there by light breathings of wind which 
delicately stretched the sails of the Malay 
boats, and sent them glancing through it, till 
the catspaw died out into a roasting trance 
of burnished brine. 

“We were, as I have said, a three-masted 
schooner, square-rigged forward, with an im- 
mense hoist of lower-mast for a square fore- 
sail, and a length of flying jibboom that made 
us all wings from the golden gleam of the 
figure-head to the tack of the flying jib. I 
had never before been shipmate with fore 
and aft canvas. All my knowledge of the sea 
had been picked up under square yards. 
There was nothing I could not do with a full- 
rigged ship, nor need a square-rigger and an 
old hand be charged with egotism for saying 
so. But when it cameto boom-mainsails and 
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gaff-foresails, and ropes and rigging with un- 
familiar names, I could only idly look on for 
awhile. But I did not doubt I should be able 
to quickly learn everything necessary to be 
known, and, meantime, when we were well 
out at sea, with the high African land upon 
our port quarter, blue in the air, with distant 
mountains trembling towards their summits 
into silver, and the mighty Southern Ocean 
stretching over our bows away down to the 
white silence of the Antarctic parallels, I 
watched the behaviour of the schooner with 
interest. . 

“The breeze was abeam, the whole hot dis- 
tance of the rich blue ocean was in it, thero 
was no land for hundreds of leagues to break 
or hinder it; the schooner leaned over and 
flashed her sheathing at the northern sun, 
and stretched along the deep with the look 
of a flying hare. The white water poured 
aft from her shearing stem, her riband of 
wake sparkled to midway the horizon in a 
soaring and sinking vein of silver full of frost- 
like lights and wreaths of foam bells. It was 
like yachting, and I reckoned upon a quick run 
to Sydney. 

“ From the hour of my coming aboard offi- 
cially, Captain Huddersfield exhibited a very 
friendly, almost cordial disposition. He was 
a man of good education, a sailor first of all, 
but a gentleman also, not highly varnished 
perhaps, wanting in the airs and graces 
of the drawing-room, but abundantly pos- 
sessed of those qualities which, when glazed 
and brightened by shore-going observance and 
habit, cause men to be esteemed for their 
breeding and bearing. He had a regard for 
me, I think, because, like himself, I was not 
wholly a copy of the dramatic and romantic 
notions of the sailor. I neither swore nor 
drank. I was ever of opinion that it did not 
follow, because a man got his living under 
the commercial flag of his country, he must 
needs cultivate all qualities of blackguardism 
as a condition of his calling. I could not 
for the life of me understand why an officer 
in the merchant service should not be able 
to behave himself on board ship and ashore 
with as lively a sense of his duty and obliga- 
tions as a gentleman as if he wore the buttons 
of the State. 

“Possibly my friend, the Port Captain at 
Capetown, had prejudiced Huddersfield in 
my favour. Then again, though he lived in 
Sydney, he was an Englishman born; his 
native county was mine, and this little 
circumstance alone, all those watery leagues 
away from the old home, was enough to 
establish a bond between us. Nevertheless, 
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I did not observe that he was very com- 
municative about his own affairs. For the 
first few days until the furious weather set 
in we often conversed, but I never found 
that our chats left me with any knowledge of 
his past or of his business; as, for instance, 
how long he had lived in New South Wales, 
the occasion that had despatched him there, 
what his commercial interests were outside 
his schooner, whether he was married, and 
so forth. 

“Tt breezed up ahead after we had been 
at sea a few days. The Cambrian looked 
well to windward, but she was still points 
off her course. Then again the great 
Agulhas Stream set us to leeward, and our 
progress was slow. On the 22nd day of the 
month, we then being four days out from 
Table Bay, the weather blackened on a 
sudden in an afternoon in the north, the 
lightning streamed like cataracts of violet 
flame on those sooty sierras of storm, the 
thunder rolled continuously, but it was not 
till the edge of the electric stuff, black as 
midnight, was over our mastheads, with sea 
and sky dim and frightful as though beheld 
in the deep shadow of a total eclipse of the 
sun, that the hurricane took us. 

“Tt came along in a note of thunder, 
sharp-edged with the continuous shrieking of 
wind ; the sea boiled under it and raced with 
the diabolic outfly in a high white wall of 
water. It swept upon us with a flash in a 
whole sky-full of salt smoke, and the air was 
like a snowstorm with the throb and flight 
of the yeast ; the trifle of canvas that had 
been left exposed vanished as a puff of steam 
would. The schooner lay over till her star- 
board shear poles were under, and then 
it was deep enough to drown a man in the 
lee scuppers. 

“Tt was doubtful for some time whether 
she would right, and I was clawing my way 
forward with some dim hope of getting at 
the carpenter's chest for an axe for the 
weather laniards, when the noble little craft 
suddenly rose buoyant, with the long savage 
yell of the gale in her rigging as she thrashed 
her lofty spars to windward. 

“ After this she made fairly good weather 
of it, but for three days we lay under bare 
poles, sagging helplessly to leeward in the 
trough of that mighty ocean. The weather 
then moderated ; within six hours of the 
breaking of the gale it was blowing a gentle 
wind out of the north-east; the sun shone 
brightly and the schooner flapped leisurely 
along her course-under all plain sail and over 
a large but fast subsiding swell. 


“During the time of violent weather 
Captain Huddersfield had seemed much 
depressed in spirits. I had attributed his 
dejection to the peril of those hours. We 
were a small ship for that tall southern surge. 
Moreover his risk in the vessel might be 
large for all I knew. I could not guess how 
gravely I misjudged one of the manliest 
intelligences that ever informed a sailor. 

“We were seated alone at dinner on the 
first day of fine weather. He said, after 
regarding me steadfastly for some moments : 

«Do you attach any meaning to dreams?’ 

“<¢T do not,’ I answered. 

“* But when they recur ?’ said he. 

“*No,’ said I, ‘not though they should 
recur fora month of Sundays.’ 

“*Do you know of any superstitions in 
connection with dreams ?’ he asked. 

‘“‘¢T remember,’ said I, ‘an old woman once 
told me that to dream of a smooth sea is a 
sign of a prosperous voyage, but of a rough 
sea a stormy and unprofitable one.’ 

“He shook his head with a little impatience, 
without smiling. 

“ «Then, again,’ said I, taxing my memory 
to oblige him, for this sort of talk was sad 
stuff to my way of thinking; ‘a sailor once 
told me that if you dream of a dolphin 
you're bound to lose your sweetheart. And 
the same man said that to dream of drown- 
ing was a promise of good luck. The hope- 
fullest of all sea dreams, I believe, is the 
vision of an anchor. ‘Tis a fact,’ said I, 
finding myself thoughtful for a moment, 
‘that I dreamt of an anchor the night before 
I received a letter from an uncle containing 
a cheque for two hundred pounds—the only 
money I ever received from a relative in all 
my life.’ 

‘“‘ He was silent for a while, and then said, 
speaking in a very serious voice :— 

“<For three nights running the same odd 
vision has troubled me. I have thrice 
dreamt that I was becalmed in an icy atmo- 
sphere of Antarctic darkness, The stars 
rode brilliantly, but they made no light. 
Regularly through this black atmosphere 
there sounded, in a note of sighing, human 
with articulation, and yet resembling the 
noise made by the whale when it spouts its 
fountain, these mysterious words: “ 7ry for 
her in fifty/” “Try for her in fifty/” Over 
and over again it soran: “ Zry for her in 
fifty!” Now, to have dreamt this once would 
be nothing ; twice makes it remarkable ; the 
third time of the same vision must affect 
even the most wooden of minds with a spirit 
as of conviction. I don’t believe in dreams 
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any more than you do, yet there ought to be 
some sort of meaning in the repetition of 
one, in such a haunting cry repeated on 
several occasions of slumber as, “ 7'ry for her 
in fifty /”’ 

“Well, sir, it’s strange,’ I exclaimed, 
‘and that’s about the amount of it. I’ve 
somewhere heard of men rescued in a starv- 
ing state from a desolate island through a 
dream. The captain’s nephew was the 
dreamer, [ think. The same vision troubled 
him three times, as yours did. He was a 
young Frenchman, and the dream made him 
importunate. The skipper shifted his helm to 
oblige the lad, and on sighting the island or 
rock found a little company of gaunt Selkirks 
upon it.’ 

“Thus we reasoned the matter a while ; he 
conversed as though he was worried at heart; 
when I went on deck, however, I flattered 
myself I had left him with an easier mind. 

“He did not afterwards in that day refer 
to the subject, nor next morning when 
he came out of his cabin soon after sunrise, 
did he tell me that he had again been 
troubled. in his sleep by that mysterious 
haunting cry, sounding across the black cold 
ocean of his dreams like the noise made by a 
whale, when it spouts its fountain to the stars 
in some midnight hush. 

“A few days after we had had that talk 
I have just repeated, almost immediately 
on making eight bells by our sextant, a man 
on the forecastle hailing the quarter-deck 
bawled out that there was a small black 
object on the lee bow. Captain Hudders- 
field levelled the telescope and said the thing 
wasa ship’s quarter-boat with a man stand- 
ing upin her. The weather was quiet at 
this time, the breeze a light one.. The 
schooner was rippling leisurely forward with 
an occasional flap of her canvas that flashed 
a light as of the sun itself into the blue air 
all about the masts. The junction of sea 
and sky was in haze, with here and there a 
dim blue shadow of cloud poised coast-like 
upon the horizon. 

“T took the glass from the captain and 
made out a boat with a mast but no sail. 
The figure of a man stood erect, and one arm 
hooked the mast. We shifted our helm, and 
presently had the boat alongside. 

“Two men were in her. One lay motion- 
less under the thwarts. The other, though 
erect on his feet, had barely strength to 
catch the rope’s end that was flung. The 
boat was of the ordinary pattern of ship’s 
quarter-boat. Whilst we leaned over the side 
looking down into her, the captain said, 


“*What is the name written in the stern- 
sheets there ?’ 

“My sight was good. I answered, ‘ Prairie 
Chief.’ 

“ He started, and turned pale, with a look 
of astonishment and horror, but said no- 
= 
“ Meanwhile, the two men were being got 
aboard. One was lifeless, and his looks 
seemed to tell of his having been frozen 
rather than starved to death. They were 
both dressed in the plain garb of the merchant 
sailor. The one that lived was assisted 
forward and disappeared in the forecastle in 
the company of two or three sympathising 
seamen of our crew. Nothing so pleads to 
the humanity of the British sailor as the 
misery that is expressed by the open boat. 
In this case no appeal could have been more 
complete. I jumped into the little craft in 
obedience to the captain’s orders and over- 
hauled her, and found nothing to eat or 
drink. Her cargo was an empty breaker and 
some fragments of canvas which appeared to 
have been chewed. The very heart within me 
sickened at the story of anguish that was 
silently related by those dusky, dough-like 
lumps of canvas. We hoisted the boat 
aboard. The weather permitted us to do 
that, and it was too good and useful a boat 
to lose. 

“In the afternoon we buried the body 
of the dead, nameless seaman; nameless, 
because it seemed that the other was in- 
capable of relating his story; pain and 
famine had paralysed the tongue in his 
mouth. The captain read the service ; his 
manner was so subdued, his whole demean- 
our expressed him as so affected, that you 
would hes supposed he was burying some 
dear friend or near relative. I had often 
attended a burial service at sea, but never 
one more impressive than this. All the 
desolation of the mighty deep seemed to 
have centred as in a very spirit, in the life- 
less body that lay stitched in a hammock in 
the gangway. 

“When the body was overboard the cap- 
tain walked to the boat we had hoisted 
in, and stood with his first look of amaze- 
ment and grief, musing upon, or rather 
staring at the name Prairie Chief painted in 
the stern sheets. He then went to his cabin. 
When he again made his appearance some 
time afterwards he was extraordinarily re- 
served and gloomy. Throughout the watches 
he would ask if the man was better. I do 
not recollect that he addressed another word 
to me than that question. 
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“Next forenoon, some time about eight 
bells, the man was sufficiently recovered to 
come aft. I stood beside Captain Hudders- 
field, sextant in hand, whilst he talked to 
him. He said his name was James Dickens, 
and that he had been an able seaman aboard 
the barque Prairie Chief. The ship was from 
London bound to Sydney. South of the 
Cape they met with very heavy weather 
from the northward, which hove them to 
and drove them south; it was so thick the 
captain could not get an observation. The 
wind slackened and the captain made sail, 
defying the thickness ; he was impatient and 
had already made a long passage, and was 
resolved, happen what might, to “ratch” 
north for a clear sky. In the middle of the 
day, when the smother upon the sea was so 
thick that the flying jibboom end was out 
of sight from the wheel, a loud and fearful 
ery of ‘Ice right ahead,’ rang from the fore- 
castle. The wheel was revolved, every 
spoke ,with the fury of despair, by the helms- 
man; but the ship’s time was come, and 
there was nothing in seamanship to man- 
cuvre her clear of her fate. She telescoped 
into the ice and went to pieces. 

“This, Dickens said, had happened about 
ten days before we fell in with the boat. 
The disaster was not so frightfully sudden 
but that there was time for some to escape. 
A number of people, said the man, got upon 
the ice. Amongst them were the captain, 
his wife, and a female passenger. Dickens 
particularly noticed these people, that is, the 
commander and the two women. He and 
three others drifted away in a boat. The 
barque went to pieces aloft when she struck ; 
he was sure that none others saving himself 
and the three men escaped in the boats. It 
was in the middle of the day when the ship 
ran into the berg, and the darkness happened 
so quickly after the disaster that he was 
unable to tel) much of what followed. Two 
of his companions died whilst they were 
adrift and their bodies were dropped over- 
board. 

“ Whilst Dickens told his story I watched 
the captain. His features were knitted 
into an expression of consternation, yet he 
never once interrupted the man. When the 
sailor had made an end of his story, Hud- 
dersfield said, in a slow level voice, 

“*Was your commander Captain Smal- 
ey?’ 

“** Ves, sir.’ 

*“* Was one of the female passengers Mrs. 
Huddersfield ¢’ oats 

“<Tt was her name, sir.’ 


“The captain turned his eyes upon me 
and cried, with a sudden wild toss of his 
hands that somehow gave an extraordinary 
pathos to his words and looks, ‘She is my 
wife !’’ 

“Nothing was said for some moments. I 
was at a loss for speech. It was the same 
as hearing of the death of one beloved by 
the person you are with when the news is 
given to him ; what can you say? Presently 
I said to the man: 

“<*Did you sight any ships whilst you 
were adrift ?’ 

“ * Nothing, sir.’ 

“* But won’t the ice you ran into,’ said I, 
‘be well within the limits of the ocean fair- 
way ?’ 

“ He could not answer me this. 

*** How far south did you drift %’ 

“ He did not know. 

“<«Tf they are on the ice is it too late to 
rescue them, sir ?’I inquired, addressing the 
captain, after another pause. 

“ He seemed too distracted by grief to heed 
my guestion. 

***T had hoped,’ he said, speaking in short 
breathings and broken sentences, ‘ to find 
her safe at Sydney on my arrival there; she 
went home last year on a visit to her mother. 
It was arranged that Captain Smalley, an old 
friend, should bring her out. Ten days ago,’ 
he muttered to himself, ‘ten days ago.’ He 
covered his eyes with his hand, then looking 
vacantly at his sextant, went to the rail and 
seemed to stare out to sea into the south. 

“T was about to question Dickens afresh 
when the captain rounded upon us in a 
very flash of white face and wild, eager 
manner. 

“ «Try for her in fifty!’ he cried, looking 
at me, but as though he saw some one beyond 
me. 

“T viewed him with silent surprise. The 
very memory and therefore the meaning of 
the words he now pronounced had gone out 
of my head, and I did not understand him. 

“«Try for her in fifty!’ he repeated. ‘I 
know what it means.’ 

“He went in a sort of a run to the wheel, 
and brought the schooner’s head to a due 
southerly course, whilst he shouted in tones 
vibrating with the excitement that seemeci 
like mania in the man then, with the work- 
ings of his face—I say he shouted for 
sail to be trimmed for the course he had 
brought the schooner to, and the seamen fled 
about the decks to my commands, alert and 
willing, but as astonished as I was. When 
sail had been trimmed the captain called to 
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Mr. Curzon to keep her steady as she went, 
and requested me to follow him below. 

“He stood beside the table and leaned 
upon it; his agitation was so extreme that I 
thought to see his mother in his eyes. His 
breathing continued distressingly laboured 
for some time; indeed, the emotions and 
passions which tore him appeared to have 
arrested the faculty of speech. At last he 
exclaimed in a voice low with religious awe, 
yet threaded too with a note of triumph 
that instantly caught my ear, 

**¢Do you now guess the meaning of that 
dream which was three times dreamt by 
me?’ 

“Still I was at a loss and made no answer. 

“<«Try for her in fifty!’ he exclaimed. 
‘That was the cry I told you about. You 
remember the sentence, surely ?’ 

“« Yes, clearly now, sir, that you recall it.’ 

*¢ Come, let’s work out the latitude,’ he 
said, ‘and we'll find that iceberg’s situation. 
My heart’s on fire. Oh!’ he cried, but softly, 
in a tone that thrilled through me, ‘my wife 
is dear tome. I pray, I pray! we may not 
be too late.’ 

“T still failed to grasp what was in his 
mind, and suspected that his reason had been 
a little weakened by the shock of the news 
he had received. When we had worked out 
our observations he exposed the chart he 
used to prick off the ship’s course on, and 
mused upon it, and measured angles and 
distances. 

“¢Tt is at this season,’ said he, ‘that the 
ice breaks away out of the south and comes 
in fleets of bergs thickly crowding north. 
There’s been heavy weather. We'll not 
allow for a larger drift than a league a day. 
Try for her in fifty. That’s it. That will 
put the berg when the Prairie Chief struck it 
in about fifty-one.’ 

“T thought now I began to understand 
him. 

“*You mean fifty-one degrees of south 
latitude ?’ 

“«¢ Of course I do,’ he answered. 

“‘T measured the distance due south from 
the place where our ship then was, and 
made it a few hundred miles—I forget the 
figure. 

“¢Tt’s a short run,’ said he, looking at the 
chart. ‘The boat did it in ten days, and 
that’s not above three knots an hour.’ I was 
silent. ‘I shall strike the parallel of fifty 
degrees,’ he continued, after a pause, ‘ then 
run away east. If I sight nothing I shall 
head back. I'll find her—under God,’ he 
added, removing his cap, and glancing 


upwards with an expression of rapt devo- 
tion. 

“This was an extraordinary undertaking, 
prompted as it was by an impulse bred of the 
imagination of a mind in slumber, yet by no 
means irrational, seeing that it was certain, 
if the seaman Dickens reported aright, there 
was a shipwrecked company upon an iceberg 
within a few days’ sail. 

“The crew were briefly told that Captain 
Huddersfield’s wife had been aboard the 
Prairie Chief, and that the schooner was 
going to seek the survivors of the wreck. 
It will be supposed, however, that no hint 
was dropped as to the mysterious voice 
which had spoken in the whisper of a giant 
in the captain’s dream. Curzon, the second 
mate, said that apart from the heavy odds 
against our falling in with the particular ice- 
berg we wanted, there was the certainty, 
should we strangely enough encounter the 
mass of ice, of our finding the people dead 
of cold and starvation. I answered there 
was no certainty about it, and quoted several 
instances of astonishing deliverances from 
floating bodies of ice as recorded in the old 
marine chronicles. 

“Not until the fourth day did we strike 
the latitude of 50°, in which time we saw no 
ice. The ocean was of a marvellous rich 
blue, the heavens a deep and thrilling violet, 
with coasts of swelling white vapour of a 
rusty bronze in their brows lying upon the 
glass-like line of the horizon. We now 
headed due east; the sailors thought our 
quest was ended! Throughout the glitter- 
ing frosty hours—the wind blew with a 
piercing breath down here—Captain Hud- 
dersfield kept a look-out. He was forever 
crossing the deck to peer ahead, and again 
and again, slinging a binocular glass over his 
shoulder, he would go aloft on to the litile 
fore-royal yard, where he stayed till the 
bitter cold drove him down. 

“ At midnight on this day we sighted a 
large ice-island, pale as alabaster under the 
moon, and shortened canvas to approach it. 
We hove-to till the grey of the dawn, when 
the rising sun gave us a magnificent picture 
of a floating mountain bristling with pin- 
nacles, a principality of turrets and castel- 
lated eminences, majestic in solitude. The 
man Dickens said it was not the berg. We 
sailed round it, keeping a sharp look out for 
the loose ice, and then observing no signs of 
life, save a number of birds, proceeded. 

“This same day we fell in with five dif- 
ferent bergs, of different sizes, all of which we 
approached, and carefully examined ; but to 
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“Put the glass into my hand, gaping at the ice.” 


no purpose. Then for some long hours we 
encountered no more ice ; but all this while 
we sailed steadily on the parallel of 50° S., 
making a due east course. 

“And now comes the amazing part of 
this tale. I went on deck at midnight to 
take charge of the schooner. On walking to 
the side as my custom was, and gazing 
steadily ahead—a corner of moon at this 
time hung in the sky over the port-quarter 
—I beheld a dim faintness right ahead, a 
delicate gleam like some mysterious reflection 
of light in a looking-glass in a darkened 
room. A man came along from the fore- 
castle, and sung out in a quiet voice that 
there was ice ahead. I bade him rout out 
Dickens ; it was his watch below, but when- 
ever ice was reported we had him up, and 
stationed him on the forecastle to keep a 
lookout as the one and only man in the vessel 
who would know the berg we were in search 


of. I then ran to the companion hatch and 
called to the captain, who was lying upon a 
locker below, and he immediately arrived. 

“The wind was scanty, and our speed 
through the water scarcely four knots, but 
hardly had day broken—the ice-island being 
then about a mile distant—when Dickens, 
who had remained on the forecastle through- 
out the dark hours, shrieked out : 

«The iceberg, sir.’ 

“Tt was a fine morning, the sea quiet, the 
wind a nipping air out of the south-west ; 
the sun shone full upon the iceberg, and 
flashed it into a great moon-white floating 
heap, scored with ravines and gorges. The 
swell rushed in thunder into deep caverns. 
I saw many Gothic archways with birds fly- 
ing in them; the mass was like a city of 
alabaster, the home of sea spirits, of ocean 
fowl of mighty pinion; the surf boiled in 
thunder on the windward points. I observed 
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a shelf of the dead-white crystal sloping very 
gently like a beach into the wash of the 
water, and whilst I was gazing at it the 
captain, who was working away at the berg 
with a telescope, cried out fiercely ; then grow- 
ing inarticulate, he put the glass into my 
hand, gaping at the ice, and pointing to it. 
“T levelled the glass, and immediately 
distinguished a structure, contrived, as I 
presently saw, of the galley of a ship, and a 
quantity of wreckage. It stood in a great 
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split in the ice, within musket-shot of the 
beach, and whilst I looked smoke rose from it, 

“There is life there !’ I cried out. 

+* We hauled in, and then with the naked 
eye clearly perceived several figures making 
signs to us. When we were as close as 
prudence permitted, the long-boat was got 
over, and the captain and five men, one of 
them being Dickens, pulled away towards 
the berg. I stood off to improve my offing, 
and being full of the business of the schooner, 


“ Wrapped her in his coat and held her to his heart.” 


had little opportunity to remark what passed 
on the ice-island. 

“By-and-by the boat returned ; she looked 
to be full of people. When she was along- 
side I saw two women in her. One was 
locked in the embrace of Captain Hudders- 
field ; he had wrapped her in his coat, and 
held her to his heart. Both women were 
lifted over the side; three of the men were 
also handed up. The others managed to 


crawl on deck unaided. There were seven 
men and two women. They afterwards told 
us that fifteen in all had gained the ice. 

“The wife of the captain of the Prairie 
Chief —he was amongst those who had 
perished—died before our arrival in Sydney. 
Mrs. Huddersfield, a stronger woman, quickly 
recovered, and was walking the deck in the 
sun, leaning on her husband’s arm, within a 
week of her rescue.” 





~SOME LEGENDS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 
By Taz BARONESS VON GILSA. 


LL mythology,” says 
Emerson, “opens with 
demi-gods.” Still 
more truly may we 
say this of all history. 
Turn where we will, 
in tracing back the 
various currents of man’s existence on our 
globe, some great shape looms gigantic 
through the twilight of remote ages, some 
mighty deed, half-heroic, half-mythic, forms, 
as it were, the heart of the young nation, 
and throbs in every pulse of its active or 
imaginative life. The tribe or nation, slowly 
emerging from the night of barbarism, wor- 
ships the chief who led it to victory—or the 
man, wise beyond his fellows, whose simple 
code of laws formed it into a body politic, 
superior to its still benighted neighbours—or 
the teacher who first beautified with something 
like comfort the rough lodge in the wilder- 
ness which gave the savage an idea of home. 
And, just as the child’s mind is incapable of 
realising the final parting from one to whom 
it owed everything, so the childlike nation 
clings to the belief that its lost heroes will 
return again—that the sword which hewed 
for them a path through the perils which 
threatened their existence will flash again 
from its scabbard in the hour of their dead- 
liest peril. 

The latest instance of this hero-worship in 
Europe is, I believe, that which gathers round 
the name of the great Hungarian king, 
Mathias Corvinus. At first sight this seems 
strange, for he lived when the sun of the 
Renaissance was high in the heavens, and 
men prided themselves on want of faith in 
matters of far greater moment than folk-lore. 
Moreover, no mystery shrouded any part of 
his career; a bold, successful soldier, com- 
bining the fierce courage of the eagle with 
the wily caution of the serpent—a lawgiver 
of acknowledged ability—a patron of learn- 
ing, who tried to lure scholars to his court, 
and prided himself on his famous library—he 
played an important part in his corner of the 
world’s stage, and, when past middle age, 
died a natural death in his palace, and was 
borne with befitting pomp to his last resting- 
place. 

One is scarcely prepared to find in him 
the hero who was all but worshipped in 
Hungary and the small adjacent kingdoms, 
and whose name survives to this day in many 
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a quaint poem and wondrous story. Yet, if 
we reflect on the condition of Eastern Europe 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century, the 
fact will appear less surprising. War has 
devastated one kingdom after another, till 
the history of our old Continent presents a 
page on which the angels would scarcely 
desire to look ; but in all that blood-stained 
record few leaves are more fearful than those 
which tell the sufferings of the Danubian 
provinces. When the fall of Constantinople 
placed the last bulwark of Eastern civilisation 
in the hands of the Moslem, all the neigh- 
bouring lands lay open to them, and the next 
two centuries are but one long sickening tale 
of blood and rapine. Gallant bands, headed 
by local heroes, drove the invaders back 
from the narrow mountain gorges, or held 
out bravely, and sometimes successfully, in 
strongly-walled towns; but there was no 
organised system of defence, no permanent 
barrier raised against the devastating torrent, 
which only retreated to sweep onwards again 
in wilder fury, swallowing up every living 
creature, and leaving behind it a desolate 
and barren waste. To this day the memories 
of Turkish inroads survive in the speech and 
habits of the people. In distant valleys, not 
of Hungary alone, but of the frontier-lands 
of Austria, the bell still rings daily after the 
Ave Maria, calling the faithful to pray for 
deliverance from the unbelievers; and the 
nuns in sequestered convents offer up a spe- 
cial petition for the souls of those who fall in 
battle against them ; while the common Sla- 
vonic proverb, “‘Heaven’s gate stands ever 
open in time of war,” points to the fearful 
days when no man, as he rose in the morning, 
could feel sure that ere nightfall his home- 
stead might not be a heap of mouldering 
ruins, burying the corpses of all his family, 
save those who were carried into slavery far 
worse than death itself. 

What wonder, then, that all eyes should 
have turned to the national champion who 
alone seemed able and willing to help them, 
and whose arm was powerful enough to de- 
fend them from the dreaded Turk on one side 
and the encroaching German on the other ? 
What wonder if, as time rolled on, and the 
great king’s name became a memory amid 
the vast pushtas of Hungary and the lonely 
valleys of the Slavonic tribes, the enthusi- 
astic gratitude and national pride of those 
melancholy and romantic races—ever prone to 
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poetry and mysticism—should have forgotten 
the shortcomings and magnified the stirring 
events of his adventurous career ? 

One curious ballad tells us how, when Ma- 
thias was absent on an expedition towards the 
German frontier, a Turkish pasha swooped 
down upon his castle, killed his old mother, 
carried off his beautiful young wife Lenziska, 
and left not a living soul to tell the tale. 
But there was a wild bird which loved to 
perch on the battlement, and which Mathias 
had charged to keep watch over his loved 
ones. Unsuspected by the marauders, the 
faithful bird flew over hill and dale till it 
alighted on the king’s sword, and gave him 
his doleful message. Corvinus summoned a 
barber to shave and trim him in true Mus- 
sulman fashion, and, thus disguised, mounted 
his favourite steed, and rode night and day 
in the track of the ravishers, never drawing 
rein till he came up with them. The solitary 
dark warrior dismounted to make his obei- 
sance to the pasha, while heaps of booty lay 
scattered about the ill-guarded camp, and the 
weeping captives sat huddled together in the 
lime-tree shade. Presently the stranger asks, 
what would be the price of one short dance 
with a Christian captive ? 

“A good gold piece,” says the pasha. “I 
will ask no more from a gallant soldier of 
the Prophet.” 

Thrusting his hand into his pouch, the 
other draws out a new ducat, and flings it 
down with such force that it spins round and 
round ere the pasha can catch it with eager 
fingers. 

“Ha! it bears the name and arms of Cor- 
vinus !” he cried. 

* Ay!” is the fierce answer, “ ’tis the last 
ducat Corvinus will ever coin. He and I 
were at the dice last night; we quarrelled, 
and I clave him to the teeth with my scimi- 
tar !” 

Then he goes up to the lime-tree, takes 
Lenziska by the hand, and dances with her 
to the admiration of all beholders. She 
recognises him at once, but he checks her ex- 
clamation of terrified surprise, and, gradually 
nearing his horse in the mazes of the dance, 
springs suddenly on his back. Lenziska 
holds the bridle while he hews down the 
Turks in his path. He strikes till none dare 
approach him, then rides away with a con- 
temptuous farewell. 

“Go back and tell your Sultan I spared 
you to bring him word that Turkey has no 
champion who can measure swords with King 
Corvinus !” 

More especially in Carinthia is the hope 


of the great king’s reappearance fondly 
cherished. Like many other heroes, he is 
supposed to sleep in some unknown cavern 
surrounded by his dark soldiers ; only when 
the clock strikes twelve he wakes, draws his 
sword from the scabbard, and sharpens it 
carefully ; all the others do the same, and at 
one o'clock sink back in magicslumber. One 
day, however, a mighty wind will sweep 
over the land, and the long-haired warriors 
will assemble under a large linden-tree, and 
all who can bear arms will join them and 
march against the followers of Mahoun. 
Some sixty years ago, it is said, a Carinthian, 
on his way home from Hungary, lost himself 
in a dense wood. Weary and bewildered, 
he was struggling on, hoping to find a path, 
when he perceived a hut among the trees, 
with a huge cliff of rock rising abruptly 
behind it, and in the doorway stood a dark 
man of unusual stature, clad in antique garb. 

“Friend,” he cried to the wayfarer, “thou 
art one of our people ; tell me, do the ants 
still swarm on the hills of Ulrich, Christopher, 
and the Magdalene ?” 

The Carinthian guessed he alluded to the 
three great shrines of his country, where pil- 
grimages are made, and he answered, 

“ A few come every year, but only a few, 
for faith is dying out among us.” 

“Go home, and tell thy people, when faith 
is dead and no one climbs the hills to pray, 
I and my black legion will ride through the 
land once more !” 

** Who art thou ?” asked the traveller. 

“King Mathias!” was the reply. ‘‘ Come 
hither, for I have something to show thee.” 

They entered the hut together, and the 
dark knight, leading him to a window, bade 
him lnok over his left shoulder. And lo! 
an immense plain stretched before him, and it 
was full of sleeping warriors lying in rows, 
each with his sword by his side and the bridle 
of his horse ready to his hand. Mathias drew 
his own blade a few inches from its sheath, 
and instantly they started from slumber ; but 
he replaced it, murmuring, “ Nay, it is not 
yet time!” and all sank silently to the 
ground. Then he turned to the Carinthian, 
and said, “Go, tell my people what thou hast 
seen. We are ready; let them make ready 
too, for the signal will come ere long. When 
the wind blows through the land one thought 
will stir in every heart ; the march will be 
rapid, the victory sure. Each man will carry 
three loaves at his saddle-bow, for he will 
have no time to stop for food, and, ere the 
third loaf is spent, the power of Antichrist 
will be for ever broken on the earth.” 
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LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


Sunday Readings for Januarp. 
By tHe Ricut Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lorp Bisnop or WrycHesTER. 
“ When thou passest through the waters I will be with thee, and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.”—Isa1au xiii. 3, 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


m| HEN Bunyan in 
his immortal al- 
legory draws a 
picture full of 
pathos and dig- 
nity, of Christian 
and Hopeful wad- 
ing through the 
deep waters to 
the Celestial City 
in front, he puts 
these words into 
Hopeful’s lips, to soothe the tremors of his 
friend. Preachers and poets, too, when im- 
pressing on mortal ears the struggles, and 
yet the triumphs, of the last scene in our 
short history, hasten to borrow an illustra- 
tion which time cannot make common nor 
experience decry as unreal. That infinite 
and ineffable love on which we have tried 
to meditate, so lofty and yet so tender, so 





awful and yet so sweet, is never more pitiful, 
more exquisite, more all-sufficing, more ex- 
actly expressed than in these words at that 
supreme hour. 

What we call death, moreover, for not a 
few souls, ours it may be among them, is by 
no means to be confined to the exact moment 


of physical dissolution. Some men take 
long to die. For many, when he comes to 
shake his insolent spear in their face, the 
Amalekite’s answer is their answer: “ The 
bitterness of death is past.” The one event 
that comes alike to all, not unfrequently 
projects its gloomy shadows upon even distant 
years, slowly and remorsefully endured in a 
protracted autumn. When the Apostle said, 
“T die daily,” he may, of course, have referred 
to the “deaths oft” in which he carried his 
life in his hand, whether from the paroxysms 
of popular fury or the sudden storms of the 
midland sea. There are still true saints of 
God, lovely and blessed in their lives, who 
have bands in their death, of which children 
of this world know nothing. At eventime it 
is not light with them ; the sacrifice is being 
salted with fire up to the moment that the 
summons comes. They are not finishing 
their course with joy ; they know nothing of 
the joy of harvest. Yet if friends lament, 


and the Church is disappointed, and the world 
scoffs, the Saviour understands and overrules 
all. He, at least, has no frown or reproof 
for the heart which is full of misery only 
because His face is clouded ; nay He presses 
us more closely to Him, and loves us for it 
if possible better than before. He knoweth 
whereof He made ; He sees that we are true, 
and that the one thing we care for is His 
presence. 

It may be helpful (and the subject is not 
too frequently treated) to examine at least 
some of the causes, which explain why a 
Christian’s last years are shadowed if not 
gloomy ; which, while they make the waters 
all round him like the swellings of Jordan, 
at the very moment when he needs steadiness 
most, all but carry him off his feet. 

And perhaps the first in order if not in 
importance is the not uncommon fact of an 
imperfect and shallow penitence which, while 
in a measure comprehending the sinfulness 
of sin, and the awful majesty of the divine 
holiness, has yet to learn to hate, to loathe, 
to fear, to crucify it; to apprehend its malig- 
nity as compassing the death of Christ, to 
fathom its deceitiulness in hiding us so 
subtilely from ourselves. Not always is there 
an adequate appreciation of the vital dis- 
tinction between repentance and penitence. 
Repentance is the first glance at the glory of 
a righteous God, grieved and angry at our 
sin. Penitence is the continuous vision of 
His holy face, in sympathy with His abhor- 
rence of evil, and accepting His methods of 
overcoming it. Repentance is the quick and 
sudden spasm of a heart into which God’s 
arrow has penetrated, eagerly, impatiently, 
asking for the wound to be healed. Peni- 
tence is the lifelong and growing knowledge 
of the inner corruption of nature and of the 
awful depths of Satan, which constantly 
stir it into life. Repentance is the awaken- 
ing of the consciousness of sin; and peni- 
tence is the ever-deepening abhorrence 
of its sinfulness. Repentance resolves on 
amendment. Penitence confirms and perfects 
it in walking humbly with God. Repentance 
may be quite sincere; it may be acceptable 
so far as it goes, and a genuine work of 
the Spirit of God, and even fruitful in an 
entire and permanent conversion, while 
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through such causes as scanty leisure, inces- 
sant pressure, shallow and emotional teach- 
ing, and a lack of sustained meditation, it 
remains altogether on the surface of the 
soul, and has never penetrated into its inner 
chambers, nor seen God face to face to praise 
Him in His holiness. 

But these are lessons that must be learned 
some time or other through a discipline, which 
cannot be quite dispensed with on this side 
Paradise. If it does not come soon, it comes 
late. It is not sufficient to say of it, that the 
regimen is different for different souls, when 
in this common sinfulness all share, and 
so in this deep penitence all need severally to 
partake. It often comes in the closing years 
of life, when the door is shut upon the noise 
of the world, and there is leisure, such as 
there never was before, for self-discovery, 
for a retrospect of the past, for communion 
with God, for that looking on into the invi- 
sible world, about which, when very real and 
very solemn, we cannot say much even to the 
dearest on earth. Then it is that we make 
discoveries of ourselves we never guessed 
before. Sins of our youth come back to us 
like lurid ghosts from a valley of tombs. 
God is felt to be not only our Father, but our 
Holy Father; with Job we abhor ourselves 
and repent in dust and ashes. One channel 
through which the sense of sin is deepened 
in us Is in the persons of our children, when 
they are growing up, or even quite grown up; 
when the barriers and limitations of childhood 
have been by degrees removed, when full 
opportunity of manifesting what they are is 
given, and the result, too often as we think, 
unfortunately, turns out a displeasing re- 
plica of ourselves. Do they somewhat fret 
at authority ? So perhaps did we. Do they 
find home dull, duty tedious, the conventions 
of life insupportable, and their parents’ society 
to have no attractiveness in it? So perhaps 
was it with some of us. Have they even 
grievously sinned, and we have reproached 
sharply, vehemently, and with a sense of 
injustice? Does not a whisper come, “ Do 
you remember doing yourself exactly the 
same thing fifty years ago?” Are they in- 
firm of purpose, and have we never been 
chargeable with inconstancy ? Does it seem 
ungrateful or undiftiful in them that our 
company is not always pleasant, and that 
they chiefly come to us when they want us 
to do something for them? Well, ingratitude 
of this sort has the seed of heredity in it. 
We know in our secret hearts, that if our 
parents could come back from the dead, we 
should try to love them with more tenderness 


and minister to them with more vigilance, and 
dutifully cherish their society, and joyfully 
anticipate their wishes, more than ever we 
did when they were here on earth. 

Further, these children of ours, who we 
think owe so much to us, but do not always 
see what they owe, still less care to pay it, 
minister to us without their knowing it a mes- 
sage with which we could not dispense, and a 
discipline which is to deepen in us, as nothing 
else can, a sad thirst for holiness. If the 
duty is still the same for us occasionally to 
forbid, to restrain, to reprove, let us do it 
with a moderated displeasure, and with the 
equipoise of a secret self-reproach. Just be- 
cause we love them so much, their faults and 
shortcomings distress us. But they are God’s 
as well as ours, and in their own time and 
generation the experience we are suffering 
will duly and inevitably pass on to them. 
The recollection of past neglect never, it 
may be, adequately mourned over or hated, 
cannot but bring with it a clouded and dark 
sky, when outward activities can be no foil 
to the reproaches of conscience. It is not 
as the singing of birds when the spring is 
coming, nor the lowing of the patient oxen 
taking home the harvest sheaves. We mourn 
for our children, we are shamed for our God, 
we are ill at peace with ourselves. The past 
cannot be lived again. It is too late. Men 
and women can never be children again. The 
opportunity is over, and the thought of our 
loss steeps us in sadness. 

Another circumstance often goes to make 
the gathering waters of our last hours chilly 
and deep. Results are coming in. Mistakes 
are unfolding themselves, disappointments 
bite us with a sharp and jagged tooth. Op- 
portunities which, now that they are gone, 
we appreciate at their value, we have missed, 
and who can bring them back? Let no one 
say all this is morbid, and foolish, and use- 
less, and the feeble querulousnesses of a mind 
slipping off its balance. Adjectives cannot 
change facts ; and if there was no sense of 
failure, and no pain of disappointment, none 
of us could learn anything; and the world 
would never progress. These experiences, 
moreover, cover all the surface of our life in 
matters of secular business, such as invest- 
ments and savings ; in questions of trust and 
patronage, as to those whom we thought to 
possess the needful qualifications for offices of 
duty, and who have turned out to have pos- 
sessed none of them. We discover and lament 
mistakes which not only affect our credit for 
sagacity and our instinct of even a tolerable 
prudence, but which injure and impair others 
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as well as ourselves, and may go on injuring 
and impairing them long after we are gone and 
forgotten. Confidence misplaced, trusts placed 
in unworthy hands, not without inquiry, but 
it may be with insufficient inquiry ; occasions 
for counsel or kindness, the preciousness, the 
beautifulness of which cannot be put into 
words, have been slightingly glanced at, or 
helplessly deferred, and now they are for 
ever gone. 

He is a wise man (is wise the right word 1) 
who can always acquit himself of errors. He 
is a fortunate man who, coming in his life’s 
journey to a parting of the ways, and being 
compelled suddenly, and almost blindly, to 
take one of them, never happens to take the 
one which, as it turns out, he ought not to 
have taken, and so laments it till he dies. 
He is a supremely prudent man who never 
accepts any one’s warmest assurances about 
any one else, and is never misled, because he 
never has the courage of trusting. 

These ghosts of the past (who does not 
know them in one shape or other ?) come to 
us at all moments and in all places. The 
happiness of other homes seems to taunt us 
with our own disorder. The diligent and 
prosperous sons of other fathers fill us with 
covetous hope, or stir us to an agony of 
prayer. Something in the street as we pass 
recalls them to us; and there are some 
troubles which act like a set-on in the heart. 
At night before we sleep, in the dark morn- 
ing long before it is time to rise, they banish 
repose or make it impossible. They come, 
and they go, and they return, for they are 
always with us. It needs manhood to bear 
them without sharing them with others ; it 
needs faith, almost a sublime faith, to be well 
assured that all things, and even these among 
the all, shall in the end work together for 
our good ii only we love God. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 


FURTHER than this there is, with some of 
us—who shall say there ought not to be with 
all ?—a grievous sense of shortcoming and im- 
perfection in duty, a languor and shallow- 
ness in the spiritual apprehension of God, a 
profound feeling of shamefulness at the un- 
devoutness and undisciplinedness of our souls. 
Any one who has read the “Adieux” of 
Adolphe Monod (a transparent, saintly, and 
healthy soul, if ever there was one), will 
easily comprehend what I mean. All wis- 
dom and spiritual understanding is not only 
a privilege but a duty. How much hangs 
on it, how much comes out of it! But it 
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will not come by intuition, though occasion- 
ally a deep truth will suddenly flash on us 
like a star in the sky, to light up all the 
other truths already centred there, and to 
reconcile them into a beautiful and con- 
sistent harmony. ‘To be Christ-like—is not 
that the end, the aim, the hope, the reward 
of all? It is partly to be ours now, com- 
pletely to be ours hereafter. Now, and here 
“beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, we are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of 
the Lord.” Presently, the beautiful vision 
will be the completed transfiguration. “We 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is.” 

Who then can wonder, or who justly com- 
plain, if the true and self-searching soul, 
travelling over its past journey, weighing the 
greatness of its stewardship, counting up 
the list of its failures and mistakes, con- 
trasting its own meagre and impoverished 
goodness with the lofty ideal of the majestic 
holiness of the King in His beauty, Whom 
it feels to be on the way, soon, it may be to- 
morrow, to see, is abashed and disconsolate 
and dumb ; if it forgets its anthem of praise 
in its psalm of penitence ; if for a little mo- 
ment it fails to remember the Apostle’s con- 
viction that what things were gain to him, 
those he counted loss for Christ: that his 
aim and hope, like our own hope, was to be 
found in Him, not by his own righteousness, 
but the righteousness of God—by faith ; the 
unly way of peace, the one secret of joy. 

When thus we apprehend and hold fast, 
the clouds disperse, and there is the clear 
shining after the rain. 

Here let me interpolate for the better un- 
derstanding of what has gone before, and 
will follow, some aphorisms which should 
act as guiding principles in a shadowed 
topic which cannot well have too much light 
on it. 

(1) Death is still the inherited penalty of 
sin, and can never be anything else. Its 
sting may be blunted, and its empire 
broken: it is no longer the end of life, it 
is but an incident in it. But Christ died, 
not to save us from dying, but to show us 
how to die: and He rose again that He 
might be Lord both of the dead and living. 
If no longer death can be called with perfect 
accuracy the King of Terrors—for his power 
has been broken, and to the Christian 
death is but falling asleep—only a few elect 
souls like Francis d’ Assisi in the Middle Ages, 
and Bernard Gilpin in ours, ravished with the 
joy of the hope of what comes after it, can 
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welcome it, even bless it when it comes. 
At the best we meet it calmly, we obey it 
dutifully, we accept it trustfully; but there is 
still the taint of a curse upon it, and we 
shall be glad when it is behind us. 

(2) To escape all tremor and sadness, and 
even anguish in death, might mean to miss 
an untold and vast blessing, which would 
make all the difference both to our last years 
on earth and to our entrance as well as our 
place in Paradise ; nay, it might be to forfeit 
all that beautiful, though often sharp disci- 
pline, which He who loves us with a holy 
love cannot spare us, just because He loves 
us, and which we should not wish Him to 
spare us, if we knew all that it intends. 
“This light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” “Light,” that is, 
when contrasted with what is to come out of 
it, though its “lightness” now might seem 
a burden heavier than we can possibly bear. 
Some of God’s people always seem to be in 
the furnace ; and we wonder at it while we 
mourn for them. There are always two good 
reasons for it: one, the truth of which is 
plain enough to them ; the other, the bless- 
edness of which is plain enough to the 
Church. The Christian himself, one day 
taken out of the fire and the next day 
put back into it and kept there, if now and 
then in his distress he asks himself, “ What 
have I done that I endure such affliction ?” 
soon recovers himself, and on his knees pours 
out his complaint to God. “TI need it all, I 
deserve it all; only show me thy love that I 
may be helped to bear it ; and give me thy 
grace, that in the end it may all redound to 
thy glory.” The Church stands by and 
watches, and suffers and prays; and the 
tried disciple is felt to be bearing about in 
his body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that 
the life also of Jesus may be made manifest 
in his mortal flesh. 

(3) For to some, if not all, death is the 
last occasion, with the living at least, and on 
this side of the eternal world, of glorifying 
God ; of manifesting not only by activity, 
but by patience ; not only by going about 
but by lying still ; not only by speaking, but 
by silence; not only by emotion, but by 
faith, what the love of Christ is to those who 
can trust Him with everything, and how 
even the travail of death is but a fuller birth 
of the soul into the light and glory of God. 
There are circumstances when to leave chil- 
dren and duty behind us mean agony. To 
suffer is not sinful. A stolid passionless 
torpor is not at all the temper that magnifies 


Christ or edifies men. But keenly and 
largely to value all we are leaving, and yet 
to manifest as well as to say, that to depart 
and be with Christ is far better, means a 
testimony that may bring souls to Christ 
long after we have gone to Him ; preaches a 
sermon that shall go on repeating its message 
when we are singing the new song with the 
angels of God. 


THIRD SUNDAY, 


BuT now we approach the central, vital 
essence of the subject before us, how the 
love of Christ is our solid and abiding con- 
solation for a moment when our strength 
fails us, and for an event which we have to 
meet alone. His love is the love of One Who 
has Himself once gone through it all, and 
Who can never forget what it meant for Him. 
His love is the love of One Who, because He 
knows, understands; Who, because He under- 
stands, is filled with sympathy. His love 
is the love of One who said of Himself, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he lay down his life for his friends.” What 
His sacrifice implies, contains, and declares is 
best expressed in the Apostle’s sentence, “ He 
was made sin for us that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in Him.” It is the 
love of One Who went out to do battle for us, 
and has conquered in it, and Whose victory 
is as much our victory as if we had won it 
all by ourselves. It is the love of One Who, 
by the inspiration of His Spirit, has directed 
St. Paul to compare His love to the Church 
with the love of a husband to his wife ; love 
in the marvellous expression of an exquisite 
tenderness, abundantly manifested when there 
is a real need for it ; when the heart is breaking, 
and the life is ebbing, and the tempter is at 
hand to whisper desertion and abandonment, 
and the friends at our side can only watch 
and pray and weep. It is the love of One 
Who never dies, never goes away, never 
changes, never forgets, Whose promise to His 
Apostles was, “Lo, lam always with you, 
even unto the end of the world ;” Whose yet 
earlier word to Israel of old was this, “ Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee; be not dis- 
mayed, for I am thy God.” Christ has 
tasted death, tasted it for every man, and in 
anticipation of it His human soul trembled 
and quivered with suffering, though when the 
moment of departure came He fell asleep in 
peace. He knows all about it, and perhaps 
the truest key to the meaning of the agony 
in the garden and of the sense of desertion 
on the cross, is that, suffering as the repre- 
sentative of a guilty race, He consented, nay, 
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in a sense, was constrained to feel what that 
guiltiness merited in the eyes of a holy God ; 
and loving God as only the Son of His love 
could love Him, understanding God as only 
His divine nature could help him to under- 
stand, and yet sorrowing for man, as only His 
kinsman and representative could sorrow, He 
felt the burden, loathed the shame, abhorred 
the guilt; and so as death, which at once 
represents the Father’s holiness and the 
world’s penalty, came nearer, for a brief mo- 
ment the cross seemed insupportable. ‘In 
the days of His flesh, with strong crying 
and tears, He made supplication unto Him 
that was able to save Him from death, and 
was heard in that He feared.” 

No one but Christ knows what it really 
means to die. No one but Christ can assure 
us that not a hair of our head shall perish, 
as we pass on our solitary journey into the 
invisible world. We cannot tell all that this 
will mean to us when we want it, for He does 
not comfort till the time of comforting 
arrives. But if we are sure of Him and of 
our interest in Him, we may be as sure as of 
our own existence that His personal expe- 
rience will enable Him to feel, to meet, to 
soothe the secret and individual tremors of 
each separate soul as it makes its flight to 
Him ; that He is able to save to the utter- 
‘most all that come unto God by Him. For, 
be it observed further, His power of consoling 
and the real value of His love depend, essen- 
tially depend, on the mystery of His person, 
and on the completeness of His sacrifice. 
Here the dogma of the Catholic Faith is an 
impregnable rock on which our faith must be 
builded. It is not only that we know in Whom 


we have believed, but also that we know. 


what we believe about Him, that our Friend 
is also our Saviour, and that His love as man 
is also combined with His love as God. Son 
of man—here is the capacity for His passion ; 
Son of God—here is the infinite merit of it. 
He has died and risen again. He has offered 
a sacrifice, which was at once voluntary, 
flawless, and complete. His sacrifice does 
not only mean His death, it also includes His 
life : the life which fulfilled all righteousness, 
with the death which consummated it. Substi- 
tute, representative, victim, atonement—these 
are but the inadequate expressions of various 
minds and aspects of a vast and many-sided 
mystery, which in its completeness means 
that Christ is our peace, for life and death, for 
judgment and eternity. He is everything to 
us or He is nothing to us: there is no middle 
term between these two positions. Declared 
to be the Son of God with power, by the 


resurrection from the dead He is made the 
author of eternal salvation to all them that 
obey Him. 

If all this is true, let us use it resolutely 
and continually when the time comes for 
using it, and say again and again to ourselves, 
are there blesseder words that dying life can 
utter ? 


“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee ; 
Let the water and the blood 
From thy riven side which flowed 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 


Dogma is meant to be a help to the think- 
ing part of man, and it is doubtful if we use 
it as it is meant to be used. It is truth that 
makes us free, free from the bondage of fear 
and the foundering of unbelief ; but the truth 
is that “God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 


YES ; and after death He is conqueror too. 
“T am He that liveth and was dead, and 
have the keys of death and Hades.” 

Death is conquered, for Jesus has con- 
quered it, and we shall conquer it in Him. 
Between the vision of Him in Paradise and 
the putting on of our resurrection glory, 
when He comes in the clouds to judge the 
world, there will be an interval. To specu- 
late on the length of this interval is to forget 
that in the world to come we shall cease to 
be subject to the limitations of time; to 
meditate on our employment of it is indeed 
a reasonable and even helpful study, if we 
are careful not to be wise above that which 
is written, and not to intrude into things 
which are not seen—“ vainly puffed up with 
our fleshly mind.” We are to “seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God.” Surely think- 
ing is seeking of the best kind, and the 
things which are above may well be thought 
to include the entire administration of the 
world of spirits. 

“To be with Christ” describes the safety 
and blessedness of the companionship; to 
fall asleep in Christ implies the tranquillity 
and sanctity of the repose. 

Outside these sentences all is in shadow. 
Each one can imagine for himself. No one 
must impose on his neighbour what within 
them may safely be held. 

But the truth of truths, the promise of 
promises, is this, “‘ whether living or dying” 
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we are the Lord’s—His personal possession, 
the spoils of His bitter cross, the product 
of His pruning and training, the final result 
of all He has done for us, and with us, 
and by us, while we were in this world. 
We are safe in the everlasting arms, from 
which neither man nor angel shall pluck 
us. He watches us as we depart, His angels 
convey us into His beatific presence, our 
dust in the grave has a certain preciousness 
for Him; for are not these mortal bodies 
temples of the Holy Ghost? How much 
more the spirits, made in His divine image, 
with which we have loved and worshipped 
and served Him till our ministry was done ? 

To conclude. To some persons the fear of 
death, in spite of what they actually know 
of Christ, and of the joy of His full salvation, 
is a very real bondage, and a very humiliat- 
ing terror. It is always with them, dogging 
their path, overshadowing their life, poison- 
ing their innocent joy, taking out of their 
worship and duty all flavour and strength. 
It is but little to the purpose to excuse it by 
a physical nervousness, bound up with a keen 
vitality, or a constitutional liability to disease. 
That may explain, but it cannot console. Of 
course it can be accounted for, though not to 
be treated with indulgence, when constant 
illness, or a sudden and unaccountable attack 
of formidable disease, has invested life with 
an unavoidable sense of insecurity, and made 
us live from hand to mouth, as if a precipice 
were yawning at our feet. 

This is, however, quite a different thing 
from that fear of death which paralyses 
if it does not dishonour, though here, too, 
the sense of Christ’s love, and of His per- 
petual overruling providence, stills the spirit 
into a great calm. Surely, the more excel- 
lent way is, that of taking it, with all its 
exhausting, harassing painfulness, to the 
very feet of the Lord, and leaving it with 
Him. Surely this is just one of those in- 
stances to which :Christ alluded when He 
spoke the words—which He means now, for 
He still utters them: “Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest.” Nothing can give the 
soul, anticipating its awful future, the peace 
and hope it desires, but faith. This faith 
is at once deepened and fed by prayer. 

Another way of using Christ’s love as a 
remedy and support when we pass through 
the waters, is to try to get beyond death, 
and then in imagination look back as from 
behind it. Let us take measure now, in some 
degree, as we shall take measure then of the 
worst that it can possibly mean for those 


who are the beloved of the Lord. Its worst 
will not seem very bad, nor its conflict 
doubtful, nor its struggles long, nor its soli- 
tariness real. Of course there are all varie- 
ties in the places, and modes, and circum- 
stances of the last scene of trial. The cup is 
mixed to suit the soul that drinks it, and for 
no two persons is it ever quite the same. 
But it is soon over, and when it is over we 
shall wonder that we dreaded it so much and 
thought of it so fearfully. 

There are two extremes in men’s views of 
death. One is to make too little of it ; the 
other is to make too much of it. Let us do 
neither. If Christ has abolished death, and 
if there is a permanent meaning in His words 
to Martha, “ He that liveth and believeth in 
Me shall never die,” there is something un- 
christian and dishonourable in treating or 
anticipating it, as if we lived and died amid 
the shadows of a pagan world. Yet, when 
we think from what it separates us, and to 
what it introduces us, what it will mean for 
the human soul in its nakedness and feeble- 
ness to appear before God, and what a tre- 
mendous thing it will be presently to receive 
at the Judge’s hand all the things that we 
have done in the body here, there is some- 
thing almost appalling in the ever-nearing 
approach of the divine messenger. Even, 
St. Paul, who sings his majestic pzan over 
it, does not scruple to speak of it as an 
enemy to be overcome ; but he adds for our 
consolation, that it is the last enemy we 
shall ever have to meet, and that we shall 
not meet it alone. The holiness of God, the: 
inevitableness of judgment, the end of op- 
portunity, are tremendous realities. But 
against them all we have this triumphant. 
challenge, ‘“ Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ ?” 

After all, the secret of secrets is to sanctify 
the Lord God in our hearts, and to look out. 
from the pavilion of His indwelling presence 
on the gathering waterfloods and the boister- 
ous river. He rewards faith with perfect. 
peace, and to the soul that looks to Him He 
tenderly whispers, “I am thy salvation.” 
Nay, even if with Simon Peter as we walk 
on the water to go to Him, fora moment the 
noise of the wind, and the blackness of the 
night, and the chill of the waters startle us, 
and we begin to sink, only let us remember 
to say, “Lord, save me!” and His right 
hand shall grasp us as it grasped the Apostle, 
and we shall enter the ship and reach the 
land. 


** When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows past?” 
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CHAPTER V.—ON A MUD-BANK. 


a E ALLOA! 


“Who is that 
singing out ?” 
“Tt is 1—Kate 


Quarm.” 
“ What — Kitty 
Alone? Is_ that 


what is to be? 
Over the water 
together — Kitty 
Alone and I?” 

On the strand, 
in the gloom stood 
a sturdy figure en- 
cumbered with a 
hat-box and a large 
parcel, so that both 
hands were en- 
gaged. 

‘Are you John 
Pooke ?” 

“To be sure I 

am.” 
In another mo- 
ment the young 
fellow was beside 
the boat. 

“ Here — Kitty 
Alone! Lend a 
hand. I’m crippled 
with these pre- 
cious parcels. This 
blessed box - hat 
has given me 
trouble. The string 
came undone, and 
down it went. I 
have to carry the 
concern tucked 
under my arm ; 
and the parcel’s 
bursting. It’s my 
new suit dying to 
show itself, and so 
is getting out of 


this brown-paper envelope as fast as it may.” 

“We are very late,” said Kate anxiously. 
“The tide is running out hard, and it is a 
chance if we get over.” 
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Ferry, ho!” 
“ Here you are, sir.” 
’ 
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“Right, Kitty. I'll settle the hat-box and 


the new suit—brass buttons—what d’ye think 














“‘ Roger Redmore shook the strings from his 
up his freed arms to heaven,’ 


lost.” 





jhands, and held 


“ Yoiks away!” shouted Pooke. 


of that? And straps to my trousers. I shall 
be fine—a blazer, Kitty—a blazer!” 


“Do sit down, 
John ; it is but a 
chance if we get 


across. You are 
so late.” 
“The Atmo- 


spheric did it, for 
one—my hat for 
theother, tumbling 
in the darkness out 
of the box, and in 
the tunnel too. 
Fancy if the train 
had gone over it! 
I'd have wept tears 
of blood.” 

“Do, John 
Pooke, do sit down 
and take an oar.” 

*T’ll sit down in 
a minute, whenI’ve 
put my box-hat 
where I nor you 
can kick it about, 
and the new suit 
where the water 
can’t stain it.” 

“John, you must 
take an oar.” 

“Right I am. 
We'll make her fly 
— pist ! — faster 
than the blessed 
Atmospheric, and 
no sticking _ half 
way.” 

*<T’m not so sure 
of that.” 

Kate thrust off. 
She had altered 
the pegs, and now 
she gave John an 
oar. 

“Pull for dear 





life!” she said; “not a moment is to be 


“So we 


swim—Kitty Alone and I.” 
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Kate, more easy now that the boat was 
started, said, “ You asked me my name. 
said Kate Quarm.” 

“Well, but every one knows you as Kitty 
Alone.” 

“ And every one knows you as Jan Tottle, 
but I shouldn’t have the face to so call you ; 
and I don’t see why you should give me 
any name than what properly belongs to me.” 

“ Your father always so calls you.” 

“You are not my father, and have no right 
to take liberties. My father may call me 
what lie pleases, because he is my father. 
He is my father—you my penny fare.” 

“ And the penny fare has no rights ?” 

“ He has right to be ferried over, not to be 
impudent.” 

Pooke whistled through his teeth. 

The girl laboured hard at the oar; Pooke 
worked more easily. He had not realised at 
first how uncertain was the passage. The 
tide went swirling down to the sea with the 
wind behind it, driving it as a besom. 

“T say, Kate Quarm—no, Miss Catherine 
Quarm. Hang it! how stiff and grand we 
be! Do you know why I have been to 
Exeter ?” 

“T do not, Jan.” 

“There, you called me Jan. 
titling me Tottle next. 
right to call you Kitty.” 

“Once, but no more ; and Kitty only.” 

“T’ve been to Exeter to be rigged out for 
sister Sue’s weddin.. My word! it has 
cost four guineas to make a gentleman of 
me.” 


You'll be 
That gives me a 


“Can they do that for four guineas ?” 


**Now don’t sneer. Listen. They’d took 
my measure afore, and they put me in my 
new suit, brass buttons and everything com- 
plete, and a new tie and collars standing to 
my ears—and a box-hat curling at the sides 
like the waves of the ocean—and then they 
told me to walk this way, please sir! So I 
walked, and what should I see but a gentle- 
man stately as a Dook coming towards me, 
and I took off my hat and said, Your servant, 
sir! and would have stepped aside. Will you 
believe me, Kate! it was just myself in a great 
cheval glass, as they call it. You'll be at 
the wedding, won’t you? If only to see me 
in my new suit. I do believe you'll fall 
down and worship me, and I shall smile down 
at you and say, Holloa! is that my good 
friend Kitty Alone! And you'll say, Your 
very humble servant, sir!” 

“That I shall never do, Mr. Pennyfare,” 
laughed Kate, and then becoming grave, 
immediately said, “Do pull instead of talk- 


ing nonsense. 
your shoulder.” 

“So we are. There is Coombe Cellars 
light, right away up stream.” 

‘‘The wind and stream are against us. 
Pull hard.” 

Jan Pooke now recognised that he must 
use his best exertions. 

“Hang it!” said he, watching the light, 
“T don’t want to be carried out to sea.” 

“Nor do I. That would be a dear penn- 
orth.” 

Pooke pulled vigorously ; looked over his 
shoulder again and said—“ Kate, give up 
your place to me. I’m worth more than you 
and me together with one oar apiece.” 

She moved the rowlock pins, and Jan took 
her place with two oars ; but the time occu- 
pied in effecting the change entailed loss of 
way, and the boat swept fast down the 
estuary. 

“This is more than a joke,” said Pooke, 
“we are down opposite Shaldon. I can see 
the Teignmouth lights. We shall never get 
across like this.” 

“We must.” 

“The tide tears between the end of the 
Den and the further shore like a mill-race.” 

“We must cross or run aground.” 

. “Kate, can you see the breakers over the 
ar?” 

“No, but I can hear them. They are 
nothing now, as wind and tide are running 
off shore. When the tide turns then there 
will be a roar.” 

“T believe we are being carried out. 
Thunder! I’m not going to be swept into 
Kingdom Come without having put on box- 
hat and new suit, and cut a figure here.” 

The wind poured down the trough of the 
Teign valley with such force, that in one 
blast it seemed to catch the boat and drive 
it, as it might take up a leaf and send it fly- 
ing over the surface of a hard road. 

The waves were dancing, foaming, uttering 
their voices about the rocks of the Ness, 
mumbling and muttering on the bar. If the 
boat in the darkness were to get into the 
throat of the current, it would be sucked 
and carried into the turbulent sea ; it might, 
however, get on the bar and be buffeted and 
broken by the waves. 

“Take an oar,” said Pooke; “we must 
bring her head round. If we can run 
behind the Den we shall be in still water.” 

“Or mud,” said Kate, seating herself to 
pull. ‘Anything but to be carried out to 
sea.” 

The two young people struggled despe- 


We are drifting ; look over 
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rately. They were straining against wind 
and tide, heading about to get into shallow: 
water, and out of the tearing current. 

After a while Kate gasped, “I’m finished!” 

Her hair was blown round her head in the 
gale; with the rapidity of her pulsation, 
lights flashed before her eyes and waves 
roared in her ears. 

“Don’t give up. Pull away!” 

Mechanically she obeyed. In another 
minute the strain was less, and then—the 
boat was aground. 

“Tf this be the Den, all right,” said Pooke. 
“We can get ashore and walk to Teign- 
mouth.” He felt with the oar, standing up 
in the boat. It sank in mud, “Here's a 
pretty pass,” said he. “I thought it bad 
enough to be stuck in the tunnel when the 
Atmospheric broke down, but it is worse to 
be fast in the mud. From the tunnel we 
could extricate ourselves at once, but here— 
in this mud, we are fast till flow of tide. 
Kitty—I mean Kate—make up your mind 
to accept my company for some hours. I 
can’t help you out, and I can’t get out my- 
self. What is more, no one on shore, even 
if we could call to them, would be able to 
assist us. ‘Till the tide turns we are held as 
tight as rats in a gin.” 

“T wonder,” said the girl, recovering her 
breath, “what makes the tides ebb and 
flow.” 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care,” said 
John Pooke ; “it is enough for me that they 
have lodged us here on a mud bank ina 
March night with an icy east wind blowing. 
By George—I’ve a mind to have out a sum- 
mons against the Atmospheric Company.” 

“Why so?” 

“For putting us in this blessed fix. The 
train came to a standstill in the tunnel by 
the Parson and Clerk rock, between Daw- 
lish and Teignmouth, We had to tumble 
out of the carriages and shove her along 
into daylight. That is how my bandbox got 
loose ; as I got out of the carriage the string 
gave way and down went the box in the 
tunnel, and opened and the hat came out. 
There was an east wind blowing like the 
blast of a blacksmith’s bellows through the 
tunnel and it caught my new hat and carried 
it along, as if it were the Atmospheric train it 
had to propel. I had to run after it and 
catch it, all in the half-dark, and all the 
while the guard and passengers were yelling 
at me to help and shove along the train ; but 
I wasn’t going to do that till I had recovered 
my hat. I must think of sister Sue’s wed- 
ding and the figure I shall cut there, before 


I consider how to get the train ‘out of a 
tunnel,” 

In spite of discomfort and cold, Kate was 
constrained to laugh. 

“Tf you or I am the worse for this night 
in the cold, and if my box-hat has had the 
nap scratched off, and my new suit gets 
stained with sea-water, I'll summons the 
company, I will. What have you got to 
keep you warm, Kate ?” 

“ A shawl.” 

“Let me feel it.” 

Pooke groped in the dark and caught hold 
of what the girl had cast over her head and 
shoulders, 

“It’s thin enough for a June evening,” 
said he. “It may keep off dews, but it will 
not keep out frost. Please goodness, we shall 
have neither hail nor rain; that would be 
putting an edge on to our misery.” 

Both lapsed into silence. The prospect 
was cheerless. After about five minutes Kate 
said, “I wonder why there are twelve hours 
and a half between tides, and not twelve 
hours.” 

“T am sure I cannot tell,” answered Pooke 
listlessly ; he had his head in his hand. 

“You see,” remarked Kate, “if the tides 
were twelve hours exactly apart, there would 
always be flow at the same hour.” 

“I suppose so.” Pooke spoke languidly as 
if going to sleep. 

“But that extra half hour, or something 
like it, throws them out and makes them 
shift. Why is it ?” 

“Howcan I say? Accident.” 

“Tt cannot be accident, for people can cal- 
culate and put in the almanacks when th 
tides are to be.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“And then—why are some tides much 
bigger than others? We are having high 
tides now.” 

Pooke half rose, seated himself again, and 
said, in a tone of desperation, “ Look here, 
Kitty! I ain’t going to be catechised. Rather 
than that, [ll jump into the mud and 
smother. It is bad enough having to sit here 
in the wind half the night, without having 
one’s head split with thinking to answer 
questions. If we are to talk, let it be about 
something sensible. Shall you be at sister 
Sue’s wedding ?” 

“T donot know. That depends on whether 
aunt will let me go.” 

“T want you to see and worship me in my - 
new suit.” 

“‘T may see—I shan’t worship you.” 

“T almost bowed down to myself in the 
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cheval glass, I looked so tremendous fine ; 
and if I did that—what will you do ?” 

“Many a man worships himself whom 
others don’t think much of.” 

“There you are at me again. 
Kate—ducks——” 

* And green peas ?” 

“ No—bottle-green.” 

*T do not understand.” 

“Ducks is what Iam going to wear, with 
straps under my boots—lily-white, and a 
yellow nankeen waistcoat, and a bottle-green 
coat with brass buttons ; all here in this par- 
cel, and the hat. My honour! I never was 
so fine before. Four guineas—with the hat.” 

“Do you call this ‘talking sensible’ ?” 
asked Kate. 

Again they subsided into silence. It was 
hard in the piercing wind, in the darkness, to 
keep up an interest in any topic. 

The cold cut like arazor. The wind moaned 
over the bulwarks of the ferry-boat. The 
mud exhaled a dead and unpleasant odour. 
Gulls fluttered near and screamed. The 
clouds overhead parted, and for a while 
exposed tracts of sky, thick strewn with stars 
that glittered frostily. 

Presently the young man said, “ Hang it, 
you will catch cold. Lie in the bottom of 


Fancy— 


the boat, and I will throw my coat over 


” 


“But you will yourself be chilled.” 

“JI am tough as nails. But, stay. I 
know something better. I have my new 
bottle-green coat, splendid as the day. You 
shall have that over you.” 

“ But it may become crumpled.” 

“Sister Sue shall iron it again.” 

**Or stained.” 

“You shan’t die of cold just to save my 
bottle-green. Lie down. I wish the hat could 
be made to serve some purpose. There’s no 
water in the boat ?” 

* None.” 

“And Iam glad. It would have gone to 
my heart like a knife to have had to bale it 
out with my box-hat.” 

Kate was now very chilled. After the exer- 
tion and the consequent heat in which she had 
been the reaction had set in, and the blood 
curdled in her veins. The wind pierced 
the thin shawl as though it were a cobweb. 
Pooke folded up his garments to make a 
pillow for her head, insisted on her lying 
down, so that the side of the boat might in 
some measure screen her from the wind, and 
then he spread his new coat over her. 

“There, Kitty. Hang it! we are com- 
rades in ill-luck ; so there is a brotherhood of 


misery between us. Let me. call you Kitty, 
— let me be Jan to you. Tottle—if you 
will.” 

“Only when you begin to boast about 
your new suit——” 

“There, Kitty, don’t be hard on me. [| 
must think of something to keep me warm, 
and what else so warming as the thoughts of 
the ducks, and nankeen, and bottle-green, 
and the box-hat. I don’t believe anything 
else could make me keep up my spirits. Go 
to sleep, and when I feel the boat lift, I will 
sing out.” 

Kate was touched by the kindness of the 
soft-headed lad. As she lay in the bottom 
of the boat without speaking, and he thought 
she was dozing, he put down his hand and 
touched the clothes about her. 

Kate was not asleep; she was thinking. 
She had not met with much consideration in 
the short span of her life. Lying in the boat 
with her eyes fixed on the stars, her restless 
mind was working. 

Presently, moved by an incontrollable im- 
pulse, she asked, “John, why do some of 
the stars twinkle and others do not ?” 

“How should I know? I suppose they 
were out on a spree when they ought to 
ha’ been in bed, and now can’t keep their 
eyes from winking.” 

“ Some, however, burn quite steadily.” 

“Them’s the good stars, that keep regular 
hours, and go to bed when they ought. Your 
eyes ll be winking no end to-morrow.” 

“John, what becomes of the stars by 
day ?” 

“ Kitty—Kate, don’t ask any more ques- 
tions, or I shall jump overboard. I can’t 
bear it; I can’t, indeed. It makes my head 
ache.” 


CHAPTER VI.—A CAPTURE. 


Kate QuarmM had never felt a mother’s 
love. She could not recall her mother, who 
had died when she was an infant. Her 
father, encumbered with a motherless babe, 
had handed the child over to his sister Zerah, 
a hard woman, who resented the infliction 
upon her in addition to the cares and solici- 
tudes of her house. From her aunt Kate 
received no love. Her uncle paid to her no 
attention, save when he was provoked to 
rebuke by some noise made in childish play, 
or some damage done in childish levity. 

-Thus Kate had grown up to the verge cf 
womanhood with all her affections buried in 
her bosom. That dark heart was like a cellar 
stored with flower bulbs and roots. They 
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are not dead, they send forth bleached and 
sickly shoots without vigour and incapable 
of bloom. Hers was a tender, craving nature, 
one that hungered for love ; and as she re- 
ceived none, wherever she turned, to whom- 
soever she looked, she had become self-con- 
tained, reserved, and silent. Her aunt thought 
her sullen and obstinate. 

Mrs. Pepperill had not been always child- 
less. She had possessed a daughter, Wilmot, 
who had been the joy and pride of her heart. 
Wilmot had been a bright, merry girl, with 
fair hair and forget-me-not blue eyes, and 
cheeks in which the lily was commingled 
with the rose. Wilmot was a born coax and 
coquette ; she cajoled her mother to give her 
what she desired, and she flattered her father 
into humouring her caprices. 

Naturally, the reserved, pale Kate was 
thrown into shadow by the forward, glowing 
Wilmot; and the parents daily contrasted 
their own child with that of the brother, and 
always to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Wilmot had a mischievous spirit, and de- 
lighted in teasing and tyrannising over her 
cousin. Malevolent she was not, but incon- 
siderate ; she was spoiled, and, as a spoiled 
child, capricious and domineering. She liked 
—in her fashion, loved—Kate, as she liked 
and loved a plaything, that she might trifle 
with and knock about ; not as a playfellow, to 
be considered and conciliated. Association 
with Wilmot hardly in any degree brightened 
the existence of Kate; it rather served to 
cloud it. Petty wrongs, continuous setting 
back, repeated slights wounded and crushed 
a naturally expansive and susceptible nature. 
Kate hardly ventured to appeal to her father 
or to her aunt against her cousin, even when 
that cousin’s treatment was most unjust and 
insupportable ; the aunt naturally sided with 
her own child, and the father heedlessly 
laughed at Kate’s troubles as undeserving of 
consideration. 

Then, suddenly, Wilmot was attacked by 
fever, which carried her off in three days. 
The mother was inconsolable. The light 
went out of her life with the extinction of 
the vital spark in the bosom of her child. 

The death of Wilmot was of no advantage 
to Kate. She was no longer, indeed, given 
over to the petty tyranny of her cousin, but 
she was left exposed to a hardened and em- 
bittered aunt, who resented on her the loss 
of her own child. Into the void heart of 
Zerah, Kate had no chance of finding access ; 
that void was filled with discontent, verjuice, 
and acrimony. An unreasonable anger 
against the child who was not wanted and 


yet remained, in place of the child-who was 
the apple of her eye, and was taken from 
her, made itself felt in a thousand ways. 

Without being absolutely unkind to her, 
Zerah was ungracious. She held Kate at arms’ 
length, spoke to her in harsh and peremptory 
tones, looked at her with contracted pupils 
and with puckered brow. Filled with resent- 
ment against Providence, she made the child 
feel her disappointment and antagonism. The 
reserve, the lack of light-heartedness in the 
child told against her, and Zerah little con- 
sidered that this temperament was produced 
by her own ungenerous treatment. 

At the time of this story, Kate was of real 
service in the house. The Pepperills kept 
no domestic servant; they required none, 
having Kate, who was made to do whatever 
was necessary. Her aunt was an energetic 
and industrious woman, and Kate served 
under her direction. She assisted in the 
household washing, in the work of the gar- 
den, in the feeding of the poultry, in the 
kitchen, in all household work; and when 
folk came to eat cockles and drink tea, Kate 
was employed as waitress. For all this she 
got no wage, no thanks, no forbearance, no 
kind looks, certainly no kind words, 

The girl’s heart was sealed up, unread, 
misunderstood by those with whom she was 
brought into contact. She had made no 
friends at school, had no comrades in the 
village, and her father inconsiderately ac- 
cepted and applied to her a nickname givem 
her at school by her teacher, a certain Mr.. 
Solomon Puddicombe, a nickname derived 
from the burden of a foolish folk-song, “ Kitty- 
Alone.” 

Now the girl lay in the bottom of the- 
boat, under Pooke’s Exeter tailor-made 
clothes, shivering. What would her father 
think of her absence ? Would he be anxious,,. 
and waiting up for her? Would Aunt Zerah. 
be angry, and give her hard words ? 

Her eyes peered eagerly at the stars—into: 
that great mystery above. 

“ They are turning,” she said. 

“What are turning?” asked Pooke. 
“ Ain’t you asleep, as you ought to be?” 

“When I was waiting for you at the hard 
I saw them beginning to twinkle.” 

“ What did you see ?” 

“Yonder, those stars. There are four 
making a sort of a box, and then three more 
in a curve.” 

“That is the Plough.” 

“ Well, it is something like a plough. It 
is turning about in the sky. When I was 
waiting for the Atmospheric, I saw it in one 
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way, and now it is all turned about dif- 
ferent.” 

“T dare say it is.” 

“ But why does it turn about ?” 

“When I've ploughed to one end of a field, 
I turn the plough so as to run back.” 

“ But this isn’t a real plough.” 

“T know nothing about it,” said Pooke 
desperately, “and, what is more, I won’t stand 
questioning. This is a ferry-boat, not a 
National school, and you are Kitty Quarm, 
not Mr. Puddicombe. I haven't anything 
more of learning to go through the rest of 
my days, thankful to say.” 

The night crept along, slow, chilly as a 
slug; the time seemed interminable. Be- 
numbed by cold, Kate finally dozed without 
knowing that she was slipping out of con- 
sciousness. Sleep she did not—she was in a 
condition of uneasy terror, shivering with 
cold, cramped by her position, bruised by 
the ribs of the boat, with the smell of mud 
and new cloth in her nose, and with occa- 
sionally a brass button touching her cheek, 
and with its cold stabbing as with a needle. 
The wind, curling and whistling in the boat 
as it came over the side, bored into the 
marrow of the bones, the muscles became 
hard, the flesh turned to wax. 

Kate discovered that she had been uncon- 
scious only by the confusion of her intellects 
when Pooke roused her by a touch, and told 
her that the boat was afloat. She staggered 
to her knees, brushed the scattered hair out 
of her dazed eyes, rose to her feet, and seated 
herself on the bench. Her wits were as 
though curdled in her brains, They would 
not move. Every limb was stiff, every 
nerve ached. Her teeth chattered ; she felt 
sick and faint. Sleepily she looked around. 

No lights were twinkling from the win- 
dows on the banks. In every house candles 
had long ago been extinguished. All the 
world slept. 

The clouds overhead had been brushed 
away, and the lights of heaven looked down 
and were reflected in the water. The boat 
was as it were floating between two heavens 
besprent with stars, the one above, the other 
below, and across each was drawn the silvery 
nebulous Milky Way. The constellation 
of the Great Bear, the Plough, as Pooke 
called it, was greatly changed in position 
since Kate had commented on it. Cassio- 
peia’s silver chair was planted in the great 
curve of the Milky Way. To the south the 
hazy tangle of Berenice’s Hair was faintly 
reflected in the inflowing tide. 

Although the boat was lifted from the 
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bank, yet it was by no means certain that 
Coombe Cellars could be reached for at least 
another half-hour. The tide, that had raced 
out, seemed to return at a crawl. Neverthe- 
less, it was expedient to restore circulation 
by the exercise of the arms. Kate assumed 
one oar, John the other, and began to row ; 
she at first with difficulty, then with ease as 
warmth returned and her blood resumed its 
flow. The swelling tide carried the boat up 
with it, and the oars were leisurely dipped, 
breaking the diamonds in the water into a 
thousand brilliants. 

As they approached the reach where lay 
Coombe-in-Teignhead, John Pooke said, 
“There is a light burning in your house. 
They are all up, anxious, watching for you, 
and in trouble. On my word, will not my 
father be in a condition of fright and distress 
concerning me if he hears that I am out? I 
went off without saying anything to anybody. 
I intended to be back all right in the evening 
by the Atmospheric. But there’s no telling, 
father may have been asking after me. Then, 
as I didn’t turn up at supper, he may have 
sent about making inquiries, and have heard 
at the Cellars that I’d gone over the water, 
and given command to be met by the last 
train. Then they will be in a bad state of 
mind, father and sister Sue. Hulloa! what 
is that light ? It comes from our place.” 

John Pooke rested on his oar, and turned. 

From behind an orchard a glow, as of fire, 
was shining. It had broken forth suddenly. 
The light streamed letween the trees, sending 
fiery arrows shooting over the water, it rose 
in a halo above the tops of the trees. 

“ Kate! whatever can it be? That is our 
orchard, There is our rick-yard behind. It 
never can be that our ricks are afire, or our 
house! The house is just beyond. The blaze 
is at our place—pull hard !” 

“It’s a chance if there is water enough to 
carry us ashore.” 

Then, from above the belt of orchard broke 
lambent flame and cast up tufts of ignited 
matter into the air, to be caught and carried 
away by the strong wind. Now there lay a 
fiery path between the ferry-boat and the 
shore. Pooke seated himself. He was 
greatly agitated. 

“ Kate, it is our rick-yard. That chap, 
Roger, has done it.” 

The words had hardly escaped him before 
a boat shot past, and his oar clashed with 
that of the rower in that boat. As it passed, 
John saw the face of the man who was 
rowing, kindled by the orange blaze from the 
shore. The recognition was instantaneous. 
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“Redmore, itis you!” Then breathlessly, 
“Kate, about; we must catch him. He has 
set our ricks ablaze.” 

The boat was headed round, and the young 
arms bent at the oars, and the little vessel 
flew in pursuit. The man they were pur- 
suing rowed clumsily, and with all his efforts 
made little way, so that speedily he was 
overtaken, and Jan ran the ferry-boat against 
the other, struck the oar out of the hands of 
the rower, and flung himself upon the man, 
and gripped him. 

“ Kate—hold the boats together.” 

Then ensued a furious struggle. Both men 
were strong. The position in which both 
were was difficult, Jan Pooke half in one 
boat, half in the other, but Roger Redmore 
grasped at the seat in his boat while holding 
an oar in his right hand. 

The flaring rick seut a yellow light over 
them. The boats reeled and clashed together, 
and clashing drifted together with the tide 
up the river, past Coombe Cellars. Pooke, 
unable as he was to master his man, cast 
himself wholly into his adversary’s boat. 
Redmore had let go the car, and now stag- 
gered to his feet. The men, wrestling, 
tossed in the rolling boat, fell, were up on 
their knees and then down again in the 
bottom. 

“Quick, Kate!” shouted Jan. “I have 
him! Quick—the string of my parcel.” 

Kate handed him what he desired. 

In another moment Pooke was upright. 
“He is safe,” said he, panting. “I have 
bound his wrists behind his back. Now— 
Kate !” 

The boats had run ashore, a little way 
above the Cellars, drifted to the strand by 
the flowing tide. 

“ Kate!” said Pooke, jumping out; “you 
hold that cord—here. I have fastened it 
round the rowlock. He can’t release him- 
self. Hold him, whilst I run for help. We 
will have him tried—he shall swing for this ! 
Do you know that—Roger Redmore ? What 
you have done is no joke—it will bring you 
to the gallows!” 


CHAPTER VII.—A RELEASE. 


KATE sat in her boat holding the string 
that was twisted round the rowlock and 
which held Roger Redmore’s hands bound 
behind his back. He was crouched in the 
bottom of the boat, sunken into a heap, 
hanging by his hands. Now and then he 
made a convulsive effort with his shoulders 
to release his arms, but was powerless. He 


could not scramble to his feet, held dewn as 
he was behind. He turned his face, and 
from over Coombe Cellars, where the sky 
was alight with fire, a glow came on his coug 
tenance. 

“ You be Kitty Alone,” said he. 

Kate hardly answered. Her heart was 
fluttering; her head giddy with alarm and 
distress, coming after a night’s exposure in 
the open boat. As yet, no sign of dawn in 
the east ; only the flames from the burning 
farm-produce lighted up the sky to the south- 
west, and were reflected in the in-flowing 
water. 

The agricultural riots which had filled the 
south of England with terror at the close of 
1830 were, indeed, a thing of the past, but 
the reminiscence of them lay deep in the 
hearts of the labourers; and for ten and fifteen 
years after, at intervals there were fresh 
outbreaks of incendiarism. There was, in- 
deed, no fresh organisation of bodies of men 
going about the country, destroying ma- 
chinery and firing farms, but in many a 
district the threat of the firebrand was still 
employed, and the revenge of a fire among 
the stacks and barns was so easy and so 
difficult to bring home to the incendiary, 
that it was long before the farmer could feel 
himself safe. Indeed, nothing but the insur- 
ance office prevented this method of obtain- 
ing revenge from being had recourse to very 
frequently. When every dismissed labourer 
or workman who had met with a sharp 
reprimand could punish the farmer by 
thrusting a match among his ricks, fires 
were common; but when it became well 
known that an incendiary fire hurt not the 
farmer but an insurance company, the ma- 
levolent and resentful no longer had recourse 
to this method of injury. 

In the “Swing” riots many men had 
been hung or transported for the crimes then 
committed, and the statute against arson 
passed in the reign of George IV., making 
such an offence felony and to be punished 
capitally, was in force and not modified till 
much later. When, therefore, Jan Pooke 
threatened Redmore with the gallows, he 
threatened him with what the unhappy man 
knew would be his fate if convicted. 

Kate was acquainted with the story of Roger. 
He had been a labourer on Mr. Pooke’s farm. 
He was a morose man, with a sickly wife 
and delicate children, occupying a cottage on 
the farm. At Christmas the man had taken 
a drop too much, and had been insolent to 
his master. The intoxication might have 
been forgiven, not so the impertinence. He 
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* Then ensued a furious struggle.” 


was at once discharged and given notice 
to quit his cottage at Lady Day. For nearly 
three months the man had been out of work. 
In winter there is no demand for additional 
hands ; no great undertakings are prosecuted. 
All the farmers were supplied with workmen, 
aud had some difficulty in the frosty weather 
in finding occupation for them. None were 
inclined to take on Roger Redmore. More- 
over, the farmers hung together like bees. 
A man who had offended one, incurred the 
displeasure of all. 

Redmore wandered from one farm to 
another, seeking for employment only to 
meet with refusal everywhere. In a day or 
two he would be cast forth from his cot- 
tage with wife and family. Whither to go he 
knew not. He had exhausted what little 
money he had saved, and had nowhere found 
work. Kate felt pity forthe man. He had 
transgressed, and his transgression had fallen 
heavy upon him. He was not an intem- 
perate man ; he did not frequent the public- 
house. Others who drank, and drank hard, 
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remained with their mas- 
ters, who overlooked their 
weakness. In the fore- 
front of Roger’s offence 
stood his insolence ; and 
Pooke, the richest yeoman 
in the place, was proud, 
and would not forgive a 
wound to his pride. 

As Kate held the string, 
she felt that the wretched 
man was shivering. He 
shook in his boat, and 
chattered its side against 
her boat. 

“Are you very cold ?” 
asked the girl. 

“I'm hungry,” he an- 
swered sullenly. 

“You are trembling.” 

“T’ve had nor bite nor 
crumb for forty - eight 
hours. That’s enough to 
make a man shake.” 

* Nothing to eat! Did 
you not ask for some- 
thing ?” 

“‘ T went to the Rectory. 
Passon Fielding gave me 
a loaf, but I took it home 
—wife and little ones 
were more starving than 
I, and I cut it up between 
7em.” 

“T think —I almost 
think I have a piece of bread with me,” said 
Kate. She had, in fact, taken some in her 
pocket the night before, when she crossed, 
and had forgotten to eat it, or had no 
appetite for it. Now she produced the slice. 

“T cannot take it,” said the bound man. 
“My hands be tied fast behind me. You must 
please put it into my mouth ; and the Lord 
bless you for it.” 

Holding the cord with her right, Kate ex- 
tended the bread with the other hand to the 
man, whose face was averted, and thrust it 
between his lips. 

“You must hold your hand to my mouth 
while I eat,” said he. “I wouldn’t miss a 
crumb, and it will fall if you take your hand 
from me.” 

Consequently, with her hand full of bread 
much broken, she fed the unfortunate man, 
and he ate it out of her.palm. He ate greed- 
ily till he had consumed the last particle. 

It moved Kate to the heart to feel the 
hungry wretch’s lips picking the crumbs out 
of her palm. 
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“Oh, Roger!” she said in a tone full of 
compassion and sorrow, rather than reproach, 
“ why—why did you do it ?” 

“Do what, Kitty ?” 

“Oh, burn the stack !” 

“Tl tell you why. I couldn’t help it. 
Did you know my Joan? Her was the pur- 
tiest little maid in all Coombe. Her ’s dead 
now.” 

“ Dead, Roger !” 

“Aye, I reckon; died to-night in her 
mother’s lap; died o’ want, and cold, and 








nakedness. Us had no bread till* Passon 
gave me that loaf—and no coals, and no 
blankets, and naught but rags. The little 
maid has been sick these three weeks. Us 
can’t have no doctor. I’ve been out o’ work 
three months, and now the parish must bury 
her. Joan, she wor my very darling, nigh 
my heart.” 

He was silent. The boat he was in chat- 
tered more vigorously against that of Kate. 

“‘T knowed,” he pursued, “I knowed what 
ha’ done it. It wor Farmer Pooke throwed 
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“The old rector stood looking intently at the girl.” 


me out of employ—took the bread out o’ our 
mouths. Us had a bit o’ candle-end, and 
I wor down on my knees beside my wife, 
and little Joan lyin’ on her lap ; and wife and 
I neither could speak ; us couldn’t pray; us 
just watched the poor little maid passin’ away.” 
He was silent, but Kate heard that he was 
sobbing. Presently he said: “ You've been 
kind. If you’ve got a bit o’ handkercher or 
what else, wipe my face with it, willy. 
There’s something, the dew or the salt 
water from the oars splashed over it.” 
; The girl passed her shawl over the man’s 
ace, 


“ Thank’y kindly,” he said. Then he drew 
a long breath and continued his story. 
“ Well, now, when wife and I saw as little 
Joan were gone home, then, her rose up and 
never said a word, but laid her on our 
ragged bed ; and I, I had the candle-end in 
my hand, and I put it into the lantern, and 
I went out. My heart were full o’ gall and 
bitterness, and my head were burning. I 
know’d well who'd killed our Joan; it were 
Farmer Pooke as turned me out o’ employ 
all about a bit o’ nonsense I said and never 
meant, and when I wor sober never remem- 
bered to ha’ said; so, mad wi’ sorrow and 
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anger, I—I gone and done it with that there 
bit o’ candle-end.” 

“QO Roger! Roger! you have made 
matters much worse—for yourself, for all.” 

“T might ha’ made it worser still.” 

‘*You could not—now. O what will be- 
come of you, and what of your poor wife 
and little ones ?” 

“For me, as Jan Tottle said, there’s the 
gallows; and I reckon for my Jane and the 
childer, there’s the grave.” 

“Tf you had not fired the rick, Roger !” 

“T tell you I might ha’ done worse than 
that, and now been a free man.” 

“T cannot see that.” 

“Put your hand down by my right thigh. 
Do you feel nothing there, hanging to the 
strap round my waist ?” 

Kate felt a string and a knife, a large knife, 
as she groped. 

“Do you mean this, Roger ?” 

“Yes, I does. As Jan Tottle wor a wrast- 
lin’ wi’ me here in this boat, and trying to 
overmaster me, the thought came into my 
head as I might easy take my knife and run 
it in under his ribs and pierce his heart. Had 
I done that he’d ha’ falled dead here, and I’d 
a gotten scot free away.” 

“ Roger !” 

Kate shrank away in horror. 

“T didn’t do it, but I might. I’d no quarrel 
with young Jan. He’s good enough. It’s 
the old fayther be the hard and cruel one. I 
knowed what was afore me, as young Jan 
twisted and turned and threw me. I must 
be took to Exeter gaol, and there be hanged 
by the neck till dead—but I wouldn’t stain 
my hands wi’ an innocent lad’s blood. I 
wouldn’t have it said of my little childer they 
vas come o’ a murderin’ villain.” 

Kate shuddered. Still holding fast the 
cord that constrained the man, and kept him 
in his position of helplessness, she drew back 
from him as far as she could without sur- 
rendering her hold. 

“T had but to put down my hand and slip 
open my clasp knife—and I would have been 
free, and Jan lying here in his blood.” 

She hardly breathed. A band as of iron 
seemed to be about her breast and tightening. 

“ Kitty,” said the man, “you have fed me 
with bread out of your hand, and with your 
hand you have wiped the salt tears from my 
eyes. With that hand will you give me over 
to the gallows? If you do, my death will 
lie on you, and those of my Jane and the 
little ones.” 

“‘ Roger, I am here in trust.” 

“T spared Jan. Can you not spare me?” 
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Kate trembled. . She hardly breathed. 

“Let me go, and I swear to you—I swear 
by all those ten thousand eyes o’ heaven 
looking down on us, that I will do for you 
what you have done for me.” 

“That is an idle promise,” said Kate, 
** you never can do that.” 

** Who can say what is to be, or is not to 
be? Let me go, for my wife and poor 
children’s sake.” 

She did not answer. 

‘Let me go because I spared Jan Pooke.” 

She did not move. 

“Let me go for the little dead Joan’s 
sake—that when she lies i’ the churchyard, 
they may not say of her, “Thickey there 
green mound, wi’ them daisies on it, covers a 
poor maid whose father were hanged.” 

Then Kate let go the string, it ran round 
the rowlock, and the man scrambled to his feet. 

“Cut it with my knife,” he said. 

She took the swinging knife, opened the 
blade, and with a stroke cut through the 
cord that held his wrists. 

Then Roger Redmore shook the strings 
from his hands, and held up his freed arms 
to heaven, and cried, “The Lord, who sits 
enthroned above those shining stars, reward 
you and help me to do for you as you ha’ 
done for me. Amen.” 

He leaped from the boat, and was lost in 
the darkness. 

A minute later, and John Pooke, with a 
party of men among whom was Pasco 
Pepperill, came up. 

“John,” said Kate, “he is gone—escaped.” 

She drew the young man aside. “1 will 
not deceive you—TI let him go. He begged 
hard. He might have killed you. His little 
Joan is dead.” 

John Pooke was at first staggered, and 
inclined to be angry, but he speedily re- 
covered himself. He was a good-natured 
lad, and he said, in a low tone, “Tell no 
one else. After all, it is best. I shouldn't 
ha’ liked to have appeared against him, and 
been the occasion of his death.” 

Kate returned with her uncle to Coombe 
Cellars. 

“T hope my new boat is no worse,” said 
he. ‘ How is it you've been out all night ?” 

Kate told her story. 


“The boat is all right, I suppose. She 
cost me six pounds.” 
“Yes; no harm is done to it. I hope 


aunt has not been anxious about me.” 

“What, Zerah! Oh, she's in bed. I 
waited up, and when there was a cry of fire 
ran out.” 
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“You waited for me, uncle?” 

“JT had my accounts.” 

“ And father, was he anxious about me ?” 

“Your father! You come in, and you'll 
hear his snore all over the house. He’s a 
terrible noisy sleeper.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—AN ATMOSPHERE OF LOVE. 


AFTER the fierce north-east wind came one 
from the south-east, whose wings were laden 
with moisture, and which cast cold showers 
over the earth. Itis said that a breath from 
this quarter brings a downpour that con- 
tinues unintermittently for forty-eight hours. 
On this occasion, however, the rain was not 
incessant. The sky lowered when it did not 
send down its showers, and these latter were 
cold and unfertilising. ‘February fill-dyke, 
March dry it up,” is the saying, but March 
this year was one of rain, and February had 
been a month of warmth and sunshine, which 
had forced on all vegetation, which March 
was cutting with its cruel frosts and beating 
down with its pitiless rains. 

That had come about in Coombe Cellars 
which might have been anticipated. Kate 
had been sent across the water with the 
scantiest provision against cold, and with no 
instruction as to how to act in the event of 
delay of the atmospheric train. She was not 
a strong child, and the bitter cold had cut 
her to the marrow. On the morning follow- 
ing she was unable to rise, and by night she 
was in a burning fever. 

Kate had an attic room where there was 
no grate—a room lighted by a tiny window 
that looked east across the river. 

Against the panes the rain pattered, and 
the water dripped from the eaves upon the 
window-ledge with the monotonous sound of 
the death watch. Hard by was the well-head 
of a fall-pipe, in which birds had made their 
nests and had so choked it that the water, 
unable to descend by the pipe, squirted and 
plashed heavily on the slates below. 

A candle, brought from the kitchen, stood 
on the window-shelf guttering in the wind 
that found its way through the ill-fitting lat- 
tice and cracked diamond panes. It cast 
but an uncertain shimmer over the face of 
the sick girl. 

On the floor stood an iron rushlight-holder, 
the sides pierced with round holes. In this 
a feeble rushlight burned slowly. 

Beside the bed sat Mrs. Pepperill, and the 
old rector of Coombe-in-Teignhead stood with 
bowed head, so as not to knock his crown 
against the ceiling, looking intently at the 


girl. Zerah was uneasy. Her conscience 
reproached her. She had acted inconsider- 
ately, if not wrongly, in sending her niece 
across the water. She was afraid lest she 
should be blamed by the parson, and lest her 
conduct should be commented on by the 
parish, 

She reasoned with herself, without being 
able thoroughly to still the qualms of her 
conscience. What cause had she to suppose 
that the train would not arrive punctually ? 
How could she have foreseen that it would 
come in so late that it made it impossible for 
Kate to cross in the then condition of the 
tide? Had Jan Pooke arrived but ten 
minutes earlier than he did, then, unques- 
tionably, the boat would have come over, if 
not at Coombe Cellars, yet somewhat lower 
down the river. She was not gifted with 
the prophetic faculty. She had so many 
things to occupy her mind that she could 
not provide for every contingency. Should 
the child die, no blame—no reasonable blame 
—could attach to her. The fault lay with 
Mr. Brunel, who had laid down the atmo- 
spheric railway ; with the engineer at the 
Teignmouth exhausting-pump, who had not 
done his duty properly ; with the guard of 
the train, who had not seen that the rollers 
for opening and closing the valves did their 
work properly ; with John Pooke, for delay- 
ing over his hat that he had let fall ; with 
Jason Quarm, for not offering to ferry the 
boat in the place of his daughter, instead of 
staying over the fire with her husband, fill- 
ing his head with mischievous nonsense 
about making money out of mud and sinking 
capital which would never come to the sur- 
face again. Finally, the fault lay with Pro- 
vidence, that blind and inconsiderate power, 
which had robbed her of Wilmot, and now 
had not retarded the ebb by ten minutes, 
which might easily have been effected by 
shifting the direction of the wind to the 
south-west. 

The feeble light flickered in the window, 
and almost in the same manner did the life 
of the girl flicker, burning itself away as the 
candle guttered in the over-much and irregu- 
lar heat, now quivering under the in-rush of 
draught, hissing blue and faint, and ready 
to expire, then flaring up in exaggerated 
incandescence. The cheeks flushed, the eyes 
burned with unnatural light, and the pulse 
ebbed and flowed. 

“Where do the stars go by day ?” asked 
Kate, in delirium ; “and why does the plough 
turn in heaven? Is God’s hand on it ?” 

“My child,” said the parson, “ God’s 
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plough in the earth is the frost, that cuts 
deep and turns and crumbles the clods 
ready for the seed; and God’s plough on 
human hearts is great sorrow and sharp dis- 
appointment—to make the necessary furrow 
into which to drop the seeds of faith, and 
love, and patience.” 

“She is not speaking to you, sir,” said 
Mrs. Pepperill. ‘She's talking rambling 
like. But she’s terrible at questions— 
always.” 

The clergyman held his hands folded be- 
hind his back, and looked intently at the 
fevered face. The eyes were bright, but not 
with intelligence. Kate neither recognised 
him, nor understood what he said. 

“T wonder, now, where the doctor is?” 
said Zerah. “I reckon he has gone to some 
patient who can pay a guinea where we pay 
seven shillings and sixpence. Doctor Mant 
will be with such twice a day—as we are 
poor, he will come to us only now and then.” 

“You judge harshly. You have but just 
sent for him.” 

“J did not think Kate was bad enough to 
need a doctor.” 

“God is the Great Physician. Put your 
trust in Him.” 

“ That is what you said when Wilmot was 
ill. I lost her all the same.” 

“Tt was the will of Heaven. God’s plough, 
maybe, was needed.” 

“In what way did I deserve to be so 
treated? My beautiful child ! my own, very 
very own child.” Zerah’s eyes filled, but 
her lips contracted, making crow-feet at the 
corners. “I have had left to me instead this 
cold-hearted creature, my niece, who can in 
no way make up to me for what I have lost. 
I’ve had a sovereign taken from me and a 
ha’penny left in my hand.” 

“God has given you this child to love and 
care for. For His own wise purposes He 
took away Wilmot, whom you were spoiling 
with over-much affection and blind admira- 
tion. Now He would have you love and 
cherish the treasure He has left in your 
hands.” 

“Treasure !” 

“ Aye, treasure, Love her.” 

“Of course I love her! I do my duty by 
her!” 

“You have done your duty. Of that I 
have no doubt. But how have you done it? 
Do you know, Mrs. Pepperill, there are two 
ways in which everything may be done—asa 
duty to God, in the spirit of bondage or in 
the spirit of love? So with regard to the 

image of God in this innocent and suffering 





















child, You may do your duty pertunctorily 
or in charity.” 

“T doit in charity. Her father has rot 
paid a penny for her keep.” 

“That is not what I mean; charity is the 
spirit of love. There are two minds in 
which man may stand before God, to every 
thing, to every one—there is the servant 
mind and the filial mind, the duty mind and 
the mind of love. And—with what mind 
have you treated this child?” The parson 
put his hand to Kate’s brow and drew back 
from it the dark hair, sweeping the locks 
aside with his trembling fingers. 

“Look,” said he. “ What a forehead she 
has got—what a brow! full, full, full of 
thought. ‘This is no common head—there is 
no vulgar brain in this poor little skull.” 

“Wilmot had a head and brains,” said 
Mrs. Pepperill, ‘‘ and her forehead was higher 
and whiter.” 

Zerah’s conscience was stinging her. What 
the rector said was true, and the conscious- 
ness that it was true made her angry. 

Would she have sent Wilmot across the 
water insufficiently protected against the 
east wind ? would she have done this with- 
out weighing the chances of the atmospheric 
railway breaking down? If death were to 
snatch this child from her, she would ever 
feel that some responsibility had weighed on 
her. However much she might shift the 
blame, some of it must adhere to her. 

She had not been kind to the motherless 
girl. It was true she had not been unkind 
to her ; but, then, Kate had a right to a share 
of her heart. She had valued her niece 
chiefly as a foil to her daughter ; and when 
the latter died her feelings toward Kate had 
been dipped in wormwood, 

Zerah was not a bad woman, but she was 
a disappointed woman. She was disappointed 
in her husband, disappointed in her child. 
Her heart was not congealed, nor was her 
conscience dead, but both were in a torpid 
condition. 

Now, as by the glimmer of the swaling 
candle she looked on the suffering girl, the 
ice about her heart cracked—a warm gush of 
pity, an ache of remorse, came upon her ; she 
bowed and kissed the arched brow of her 
niece, 

The rector knelt and prayed in silence, 
He loved the intelligent child in his Sunday 
school—the nightingale in his church choit. 
Zerah obeyed his example. 

Then both heard the stair creak, and a 
heavy tread sounded on the boards, 

Mrs. Pepperill looked round, but the 
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irregular tread would have told her who had 
entered the attic chamber without the test- 
mony of her eyes. She stood up and signed 
to Jason Quarm to be less noisy in his move- 
ments. 

“Pshaw !” said he, “it is nothing. Kitty 
will get over it. You, Zerah, are tough. I 
am tough. Leather toughness is the charac- 
teristic of us Quarms. When she is better 
send her tome—to the moor. That will set 
her up.” 

The rector rose. 

Jason went to the head of the bed and laid 
his large hand on the sick girl’s brow. The 
coolness of his palm seemed to do her good. 

“You see—it comforts the little toad,” 
said herfather. ‘There is nothing to alarm 
you in the case. Children are like corks. 
They go under water and are up again— 
mostly up. Submergence is temporary— 
temporary and soon over. Parson, do you 
want to speculate? I am buying oak dirt 
cheap—to sell at a tremendous profit. Ten 
per cent. at the least. What do you say ?” 

The rector shook his head. 

“Well, I shouldn’t go away from Coombe 
with Kitty ill but that I expect to make my 
fortune and hers. She'll have a dower some 
day out of the Brimpts oaks.” 

Then the man stumped out of the room 
and down the steep stairs. 

Jason Quarm was always sanguine. 

“Do you think Kate will live?” asked 
Zerah, who did not share his views. 

“T trust so,” answered the rector. “If 
she does, then regard her as a gift from 
heaven. Once before she was put, a frail and 
feeble object, into your arms to rear and 
cherish. You were then too much engrossed 
in your daughter to give to this child your 
fall attention. Your own Wilmot has been 
taken away. Now your niece has been 
almost withdrawn from you. But the hand 
that holds the issues of life and death spares 
her; she is committed to you once more— 
again helpless, frail, and committed to you 
that you may envelop her in an atmosphere 
of Love.” 

“T have loved her,” said Mrs. Pepperill. 
“This is the second time, sir, that you have 
charged me with lack of love towards Kate.” 

“Wilmot,” said the rector, ‘‘ was one who 
stormed the heart. She went up against it, 
with flags flying and martial music, and 
broke in at the point of the bayonet. Kate’s 
nature is different. She will storm no heart. 
She sits on the doorstep as a beggar, and does 
not even knock and solicit admission. Throw 
open your door, extend your hand, and the 


timid child will falterin, frightened, yet elate 
with hope.” 

“T don’t know,” said Zerah, meditatively. 
“You'll excuse my saying it, but when a 
child is heartless—” 

“ Heartless !—who is heartless ?” 

*“« Kate, to be sure.” 

“Heartless !” repeated the rector. “You 
are in grievous error. No child is heartless. 
None of God’s creatures are void of love. 
God is love himself, and we are all made in 
the image of the Creator. In all of us is the 
divine attribute of love. We were made to 
love and to be loved. Itis a necessity of our 
nature. This poor little spirit—with how 
much love has it been suckled? With how 
much has its nakedness been clothed? The 
cream of your heart’s affection was given to 
your own daughter, and only the whey—thin 
and somewhatacidulated—offered tothe niece. 
Turn over a new leaf, Mrs. Pepperill. Treat 
this child in a manner different from that 
in which she has been treated. I allow 
frankly that you have not been unkind, un- 
just, ungracious. But such a soul as this 
cannot fiower in an atmosphere of negatives. 
You know something about the principle on 
which the atmospheric railway acts, do you 
not, Mrs. Pepperill? There is a pump which 
exhausts the air. Now put a plant, an 
animal, into a vessel from which the vital 
air has been withdrawn, and plant or animal 
will die atonce. It has been given nothing 
deleterious, nothing poisonous has been ad- 
ministered. It dies simply because it has 
been deprived of that atmosphere in which 
God ordained that it should live and flourish. 
My geod friend,” said the rector, and his 
voice shook with mingled tenderness of 
feeling and humour, “if I were to take you 
up and set you under the exhausting appa- 
ratus, and work at the pump, you would 
gasp, gasp and die.” 

The woman turned cold and blank at the 
suggestion. 

“If I did that,” continued the par- 
son, “the coroner who sat on you would 
pronounce that you had been murdered 
by me. I should be sent to the as- 
sizes, and should infallibly be hung. Very 
well, there are other kinds of murder than 
killing the body. There is the killing of 
the noble, divine nature in man, and that 
not by acts of violence only, but by denial 
of what is essential to its existence. Re- 
member this, Mrs. Pepperill, what the atmo- 
sphere is to the lungs, that love is to the 
heart. God created the lungs to be inflated 
with air, and the heart to be filled with Love.” 
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A VISIT TO BARBADOS. 


By tHe Rev. JOHN REID, M.A., anny F. N. CLARKE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. LAPWORTH AND A. QUINTON. 


MIARBADOS is the most windward, 


or the most eastern, of that 
group of islands geographically 
known as the Caribbees. It 
occupies an isolated position, its 
nearest neighbour being St. Vincent, which 
is about seventy-eight miles distant. In out- 
line it is nearly triangular, resembling the Isle 
of Wight in this respect, as it does also in 
respect to size. Its greatest length is 21 miles ; 
its greatest breadth, 14} miles. According 
to Sir Robert Schomburgk, the name is im- 
properly spelt “ Barbadoes,” and is probably 
derived from the Portuguese word barbudo, 
signifying one who has a long beard. Some 
colour is given to this hypothesis by the fact 
that a certain species of fig-tree, with long 
twisted fibrous roots resembling beards, was 
at one time prevalent on the island. There 
seems to be little doubt that it was discovered, 
perhaps as early as 1518, by the Portuguese ; 
but it belonged to the British and was settled 
by them in 1625. Barbados is thus one of 
the oldest of our colonies. 

Unlike most of the West Indian islands, 
Barbados is almost entirely under cultiva- 
tion, and the scenery is tame compared with 
that of Jamaica, Dominica, and Trinidad. On 
approaching Carlisle Bay, however, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a more cheering prospect than 
that which greets the eye of the voyager, who 
has been tossing for twelve days on the broad 
Atlantic. A coral island, with its encircling 
belt of yellow sand, meets an intensely blue 
sea. Here and there, where the waters are 
more shallow, the blending of these two 
colours results in a vivid green. The houses 
are for the most part white, and as they peep 
out from among the dark foliage of the trees, 
form a beautiful and romantic scene. The 
roads also are white, and seem in the dis- 
tance to wind like cords over the gently un- 
dulating hills. At intervals a giant palm 
rises like a spire, and towers into a sky of 
crystalline clearness. 

While you are still deep in the contem- 
plation of this scene, the throbbing of the 
engine ceases, and the anchor is dropped. 
You look around, and discover you are in a 
crowded roadstead, or “harbour,” as it is 
called, and soon you perceive a large fleet of 
small boats, manned principally by negroes, 
making towards your vessel. In a few minutes 
more, to use that felicitous phrase which Mark 





Twain professes to have originated, “ all is 
bustle and confusion.” Negro boatmen, some 
of them dark as Erebus, harangue passen- 
gers and blackguard one another; seamen 
stagger with luggage along the deck ; officers 
shout orders; friends welcome friends, and 
the steam-crane, which is now hard at work, 
rattles boxes into the lighters that lie along. 
side. Add to this the splashing of oars, and 
deafening noise of escaping steam, and you 
have a pretty good idea of the arrival of one 
of the Royal Mail steamers at Bridgetown. - 

On landing at the stone wharf the traveller 
is immediately pounced upon by a host of 
black cabmen, and soon he is being rapidly 
conveyed to a hotel or private residence. 

The principal thoroughfare of Bridgetown 
is Broad Street, which sorely belies its name, 
as it is little more than wide enough to admit 
two vehicles to pass one another. Emerging 
from Broad Street, you reach Trafalgar 
Square, where the first thing that strikes the 
eye is a statue of Lord Nelson. This statue 
is surrounded by iren railings, and represents 
the hero in the usual attitude, but, curiously 
enough, it is painted a bright pea-green 
colour. The negroes speak somewhat slight- 
ingly of this work of art as “the green man 
in Trafalgar Square.” 

Leaving the town (unless you intend 
putting up at one of the hotels) you pre- 
sently reach the residence of your host, 
who has been at the quay to meet you, and 
directs the driver. It is approached through 
an avenue of flamboyeaux trees, gay with 
blossoms, and its architecture is varied and 
picturesque. The better class of Barbadian 
houses are, as a rule, large and substantial, 
with spacious, airy rooms. All have veran- 
dahs and a multiplicity of doors and windows, 
which are nearly always kept open, so that 
the inhabitants may literally be said to live 
in the open air. The change from the glare 
of the white roads and the heat of the sun to 
one of these dwellings is a very delightful 
one. And it is with no small amount of 
pleasure that you now find yourself reclining 
on a rocking-chair in a tastefully furnished 
drawing-room, fanned by a soft breeze laden 
with the odour of unknown flowers, and look- 
ing forward to the cheering prospect of dinner 
in the near future. 

Dinner in Barbados begins about six 
o'clock, and is much the same in character 
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as dinner at home, the main difference lying 
in the fruits and vegetables. It generally 
begins with soup. After this may come fly- 
ing-fish, a staple-article of diet, and considered 
the finest of all fish to be found in West 
Indian waters. Then follows a joint of some 
kind, which is generally flanked with such 
vegetables as yams, eddoes, sweet potatoes, 
avocado pears, bread-fruit, &c. The dessert 
usually consists of various kinds of fruit, 
among which may be mentioned golden 
apples, pine-apples, guavas, sabadillas, and 
grapes. After dinner cigars ure discussed on 
the verandah. 

The view over Carlisle Bay enjoyed by 
most of the suburban residences is very beau- 
tiful. Below you is your host’s garden, with 
probably a tennis-lawn which has been re- 
cently played upon. Sloping towards the 


sea are large green fields of cane, with here 
and there a white house rising from among 
a clump of trees. The eye then rests upon a 
row of pretty villas along the shore, and be- 
yond is the bay with its numerous ships. 
Over the whole scene the sun is now shedding 
a flood of deep saffron light. The pageant, 
however, fades like a dream. Almost before 
you are aware of its approach darkness has 
fallen. 

In Barbados there is little of that romantic 
hour “ between the gloamin’ and the mirk ” 






Trafalgar Square, Bridgetown. 


so dear to poets and lovers. The sun sinks 
rapidly below the horizon, and in an in- 
credibly short time the whole island is enve- 
loped in darkness. The coming of night is 
not, however, attended by that death-like 
silence which is so oppressive in our northern 
latitudes. A thousand sleepers, indeed, seem 
to be awakened. Bats fiy past ‘your ears ; 
huge moths whir through the air, or flutter 
around the odorous flowers of jasmine and 
other creepers that clothe the pillars of the 
verandah ; tree-frogs emit that strange, weird, 
whistling sound which is so characteristic of 
night in the tropics ; and the air seems to be 
alive with fiery eyes that glow intermittently 
in the darkness. The effect of moonlight is 
beautiful in the extreme. The moon seems 
to a European nearly twice its usual size, and 


the whole island is lit up with a brilliancy 
which appears to be almost unnatural. The 
trees stand out clearly, every leaf and twig 
being distinctly visible. Now and then a 
puff of wind fans the thick boughs of a shad- 
dock or orange-tree, and discloses the fruit, 
shining like balls of gold or emerald, or opens 
vistas through which may be seen the sea- 
foam in rippling lines of silver light. Or it 
may be that in the vicinity of some tall palm 
one watches the gigantic fronds swaying to 
and fro with a prolonged metallic -sound, 
while the air is heavy with the odour of 
stephanotis and night-blooming flowers, 

The Barbadians are early risers, and in the 
morning you will probably be awakened, at 
an unusually early hour, by the entrance of a 
black butler with a fragrant cup of coffee. 
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Panorama from Cathedral, Bridgetown. 


Having dunk this, you are ready for a plunge 
in one of those huge baths with which every 
house of any pretensions in Barbados is pro- 
vided, and you probably feel inclined for a 
stroll before breakfast. The air of the morn- 
ing is fresh and invigorating, the rays of the 
sun being tempered by a cool sea-breeze 
which never fails to blow over the island, 
but which at this time is especially in evi- 
dence. Soon you find yourself in a grove of 
orange and shaddock-trees, some of them so 
heavily laden that the branches are almost 
bent to the ground. The full-grown shaddock 
is equal in size to a large water-melon, and 
the rind is about an inch in thickness. Its 
flesh is somewhat coarser than that of an 
ordinary orange, but it is nevertheless very 
pleasant to the taste. The shaddock, orange, 
grape-fruit, and lime are so nearly related 
that a seed taken from an orange may grow 
into any one of these trees according to the 
quality of the soil in which it is planted. The 
lime appears to be the ancestral type, and is 
the smallest of the four. 

Having enjoyed your walk, you return to 
the house with a good appetite for breakfast, 
at which meal you have your choice of tea, 
cocoa, or coffee, and first become acquainted 
with the cassava cake. This is made of the 
grated root of the sweet cassava tree, and is 
generally served toasted and buttered. ‘ Pep- 
per-pot,” which usually ends a Barbadian 
breakfast, is a kind of olla podrida, and is 


made with cassareipe, the juice of the bitter 
cassava.* 

The Brighton of Barbados is Hastings ; 
and thither you are now conducted by your 
host, to prove to you that sea-bathing, under 
certain circumstances, may be a delight, and 
not a torture. On your way you pass the 
barracks, and perhaps notice, with some sur- 
prise, as you drive round the savannah, many 
of the soldiers playing at cricket, and seem- 
ingly enjoying themselves in spite of the heat 
with true British spirit. In a few minutes 
you reach the baths, which are simply wooden 
houses built on piles some distance from the 
shore, and accessible by long narrow bridges. 
Here you may disport yourself under cover, 
or, if you are a good swimmer, follow the 
example of all true Barbadians and make for 
the coral reef about half a mile distant. 

Having remained for two hours or so in 
the clear, tepid water, you drive to Bridge- 
town for luncheon at the Barbados Club, 
of which your host is a member. This 
town is large relatively to the size of the 
island, and the streets are narrow and of a 
dazzling whiteness. There are no really 
large buildings save the public buildings, 
situated in Trafalgar Square, opposite Nel- 
son’s monument. Here the Governor with 
his Council and House of Assembly meet, 
and here also are all the public offices. 


* The cassava root yields the most poisonous vegetable alka- 
loid known. This poison is driyen off in the process of baking. 
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From the baleony of the Barbados Club a 
good view of Broad Street can be obtained, 
and you are struck with its busy appearance. 
It seems to be almost blocked with carts, 
carriages, and buggies, and the side walks are 
crowded with passengers, among whom the 
negro element decidedly prevails. You are 
partly, however, prepared for the amount of 
traffic that goes on continually in this tho- 
roughfare, as you are by this time aware that 
Barbados is probably the most densely peopled 
spot in the world. 

The majority of the inhabitants are black 
or coloured. They are generally strong and 
robust, and the faces of the genuine negroes 
beam with cheerfulness and good-humour, 
Every traveller has remarked on the specially 
fine figures possessed by the negro women. 
Like all Africans, the Barbadian negro is 
almost sun-proof, and can, when he chooses, 
do an extraordinary amount of work. He 
prefers to work by the job, and his method 
is that of concentration. For three days in 
the week he will toil like a galley-slave, and 
for the other four he will loaf about town 
with a short clay pipe in his mouth. If he 
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does a whole week’s work (which is seldom) 
his earnings are generally invested in the hire 
of a carriage on Sunday. Then in the cool 
of the evening will the “ oppressed African ” 
be seen with his wife and family rolling 
through the principal thoroughfares, and puf- 
fing from a huge cigar contempt at humble 
pedestrians. A weakness of the West In- 
dian negro is his inordinate love of high- 
sounding words and phrases, aud many amus- 
ing tales are told regarding him in this 
respect. One of these is the following; which, 
however, I do not ask even the most credu- 
lous reader to accept as gospel. A black 
mounted policeman was late one day in making 
his appearance as a witness at court. On 
being rated by the judge, he replied, “‘ The 
humidity of the atmosphere, combined with 
the tardiness of my quadruped, rendered 
my matutinal itineration extremely injocun- 
dent !” 

In the afternoon you take a stroll through 
the town, and visit the cathedral, the Roman 
Catholic chapel, and the Jewish synagogue, 
none of which are in any way remarkable as 
buildings. The Episcopal Church is the 


Public Buildings, Bridgetown, Barbados. 
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church of the Establishment, and the island 
is divided into eleven parishes.* Chief among 
the dissenting sects are the Moravians and 
Methodists. The former exist in large num- 
bers, and form a zealous and powerful body. 
There is a public library in Bridgetown, 
supported by the Government, and free of 
charge. Many elementary schools flourish 
on the island, which are attended almost 
entirely by the children of the blacks. Of 
the two first-grade schools for boys—Harri- 
son College and The Lodge—the former 
stands unrivalled in the West Indies in 
competing for open scholarships at the home 
universities. The head-master (of whom the 
Barbadians are justly proud) is responsible 
for the able and efficient manner in which 
the school has been conducted for the last 
nineteen years, and for the impetus given 
during that period to education in the island. 
Queen’s College—a school for girls—is situ- 
ated near the town, and is an excellent 
institution. Codrington College is affiliated 
to Durham University, and is the alma mater 
of nearly all the clergymen of the West 
Indies. 

The principal article manufactured in 
Barbados for export is sugar. Nearly the 
whole island is given up to the cultivation 
of the sugar-cane. The canes are made to 
pass between huge iron rollers, and the ex- 
pressed juice, after being collected in large 
copper vessels, or taches, is boiled down, 
and the sugar allowed to crystallize out. A 
centrifugal machine is used to free the mate- 
rial from molasses. The raw sugar is then 
ready for shipment to this and other coun- 
tries, where it is refined. The canes also 
yield rum, which is chiefly consumed on the 
island, as the price on that article is not 
sufficiently remunerative to induce its manu- 
facture in sufficient quantities for export. 
The inspissated juice of the aloe-plant is 
another staple article of commerce. The 
thick succulent leaves are cut off close to the 
ground, and the juice, collected without ex- 
pression, is then concentrated by boiling and 
stored in gourds. Other minor exports are 
arrowroot, cocoa-nuts, tamarinds, pickles, and 
a small quantity of ginger. No cotton or 
cocoa is grown on the island. 

Although not possessing the wild beauty 
of some of the other West Indian islands, 
Barbados is not without spots which are both 
grand and interesting. The most popular 


* The names of the eleven parishes of Barbados are as fol- 
low :—St. George, St. Philip, St. Michael, St. Lucy, St. John, 
St. Thomas, St. Peter, St. James, St. Joseph, St. Andrew, 
and Christ Church. The parish of St. Michael is the most 
populous, as it contains the capital, Bridgetown. 


site for picnic parties is Cole’s Cave, 
which is about eight hundred feet above the 
sea-level. The entrance is situated at the 
bottom of a deep ravine formed by lofty 
cliffs. This ravine abounds in the most 
vigorous vegetation, and offers grateful 
shelter from the burning rays of the sun, 
The roof of this cave is covered with the 
remains of huge stalactites, some of which 
are still to be found entire in the more inacces- 
sible places. About three hundred feet from 
its mouth the cave bifurcates, and near this 
point a stream of clear water issues from the 
side of the rock, and follows the course of one 
of the forks, ultimately reaching the sea by 
a submarine outlet. It is said that an ex- 
ploring party once placed a duck in this 
stream, which was recovered after several 
days on the shore of the island. The unfor. 
tunate creature is described as having been 
greatly exhausted and almost stripped of its 
feathers, probably through coming in contact 
with the projecting rocks during its sub- 
terranean passage. A larger underground 
stream, however, is that known as Bow. 
manston Wells. The workmen who were 
sinking for water here, when they had 
reached a depth of 260 feet, fell through the 
bottom into a cavern below. Along this 
cavern over two million gallons of water 
are said to flow daily. Like the stream in 
Cole’s Cave, it probably empties itself into 
the sea, 

Another favourite resort for picnic parties 
is Hackleton’s Cliff, the view from which is 
the most picturesque in the island. The cliff 
rises abruptly 1,026 feet above the sea, and 
its face is covered with creepers and ferns. 
Here the great green Atlantic waves roll in 
with incredible impetus, dashing against the 
rocks with a noise like thunder—sometimes 
even leaping over the cliff—and retreating 
in cataracts of foam. Not far off is the 
parish church of St. John, built almost on 
the verge of a precipice. The churchyard is 
interesting as the resting-place of Ferdinando 
Palzologus,* one of the last of that imperial 
race which, after the overthrow of the 
Byzantine Empire by the Turks, was scat- 
tered throughout the world. He appears to 


* Ferdinando Paleologus appears to have been the third son 
of Theodoro Paleologus, who died at Clifton, and was buried 
at Llandulph, in Cornwall. This is proved by the following 
inscription, which may still be seen on a monument in Llan- 
dulph churchyard :—“‘ Here lyeth the Body of Theodoro Paleo- 
logvs of Pesaro in Italye, descended from ye Imperiall lyne 
of ye last Christian Emperors of Greece, being the sonne of 
pi ge the sonne of Theodoro, the sonne of John, the sonne 
of Thomas, second brother to Constantine Paleologys, the 8th 
of that name, and last of = lyne yt raygned in Constantinople 
ntill sybdewed by the Turkes, who married vth Mary ye 
Daughter of William Balls of Hadlye in Sovffolke, Gent., and 
had issue 5 children, Theodoro, John, Ferdinando, Maria 
Dorothy, and departed this life at Clyfton.” 
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have died in the faith of his own church. 
For although he held the position of a vestry- 
man and churchwarden of a Protestant com- 
munity, the foot of his coffin was discovered 

inting to the east, and his skeleton was 
found imbedded in quicklime. 

A visit to the Animal-flower Cave forms 
another delightful excursion. The entrance 
to the cave is situated on the side of a cliff 
facing the sea, and, in order to reach it, one 
has to run along a narrow ledge of rock 
during the interval between the advance of 
one wave and the retreat of another. The 
cave is accessible only during calm weather, 
and even then there is danger of being caught 
on the ledge by the tremendous swells rolling 
in from the Atlantic. As soon as an en- 
trance is gained, the wave dashes against the 
cliff with a deafening noise, filling the opening 
of the cave. Schomburgk, who visited this 
cavern in 1847, describes the appearance 
from the inside during the time the entrance 
is blocked by one of these enormous waves. 
“The effect,” he says, “when the opening 
is covered with the watery curtain, is peculiar 
and grand. At the commencement, when 
the masses are thick and compact, almost 
darkness prevails; then follows suddenly a 
brownish hue, which changes into a yellow 
glare, until the wave has retreated, and a 


bright light breaks through the opening, 
again to be darkened anew the next moment.” 
One division of the cave is known as the 
Carpet-room. Here the rocky floor is hol- 
lowed out into a sort of basin, filled with 
water, clear as crystal, the sides and bottom 
of which are covered with seaweed and 


mosses of every hue and variety. Gazing 
down through the clear still water, you feel 
as if you were looking at some huge kaleido- 
scope. Here and there from this marine 
flower-bed sprouts a long flexible stalk, from 
the end of which there suddenly unfolds a 
beautiful yellow flower, nearly resembling a 
single marigold. This is the sea anemone or 
animal-flower. There are two other species 
in the cave, one with blue and the other with 
brown petals. It is needless to attempt to 
pluck one of them, for as soon as the hand 
approaches, the petals immediately fold in- 
wards, the stalk contracts, and the flower 
vanishes, reappearing, however, when the 
hand is withdrawn. 

Besides these romantic and picturesque 
spots there are many others, particularly in 
the hilly district called “Scotland,” well 
worthy of a visit. You do not, however, 
spend your holiday entirely in sight-seeing. 
West Indians have always caieet a reputa- 


tion for hospitality, and many an invifation 
to dance and dinner showers in upon the 
happy stranger who has good introductions. 
The houses of the gentry are all fitted up 
with telephone wires, and connected with 
each other by means of a central office, so 
that dances and dinner parties may be got 
up almost at a moment’s notice. Cricket 
and tennis may also be enjoyed by one so 
minded, as these games are much patronised 
both by white and black. Football, although 
several times introduced, has never found 
favour. On account of the conspicuous 
absence of surface streams there is no rod- 
fishing. Sea-fishing from rocks and small 
boats is, however, practised by the youth of 
the island. 

This article could not perhaps be better 
brought to a close than by referring to Bar- 
bados as a health resort. I believe I am 
correct in saying that it is one of the most 
healthy places in the world. “It is,” says 
Schomburgk, “‘ open to the sea breezes, and, 
being cultivated throughout, injurious mias- 
mata are unknown. The peculiarity of its soil 
may add to its salubrity; and the natural 
drainage is so good that it possesses no accu- 
mulations of stagnant waters, if we except 
artificial ponds ; consequently, that vegetable 
decomposition does not take place, which, 
in some of the less cultivated and richer 
islands, produces poisonous miasmata, which 
render the residence of the European in- 
jurious to his health, and even fatal to his 
life.” 

The death rate of Barbados is consider- 
ably lower than that of the Isle of Wight. 
Here yellow fever, that dreaded scourge of 
the West Indies, seldom occurs, as the strictest 
measures are used to prevent it visiting the 
island; and every time it has appeared it 
has given ample warning of its approach, so 
that any who care to do so can leave the 
island before it has assumed the form of an 
epidemic. The inhabitants also enjoy almost 
perfect immunity from small-pox, scarlet 
fever, and diphtheria. A good idea of the 
salubrity of the climate will be gained by 
perusing the pages of a book, published some 
years ago, by the Rev. J. H. Sutton Moxley, 
entitled “A West Indian Sanatorium, and a 
Guide to Barbados.” Here the author boldly 
asserts that “it is the healthiest station at 
which British troops are quartered.” He 
recommends it as a choice sanatorium for 
consumptives, and for those enfeebled by 
old age. ‘Consumptive patients,” he says, 
“in such weak health as to require to be 
carried on board the mail steamer at South- 
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ampton, have been known during a few 
weeks’ residence here to have gained strength 
so rapidly that they have been able to attend 
a ball, and enjoy their full share of the 
dancing.” The temperature is dry and even, 
and the air, as Mr. Froude observes, is “ ex- 
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hilarating as champagne.” Although the 
thermometer seldom registers less than 80° 
in the shade, the heat, which might other- 
wise be oppressive, is greatly counterbalanced 
by the sea breeze before mentioned, which 
continually sweeps over the island. 


By EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 





‘E are familiar with three states 
4 of matter, the solid, the liquid, 
and the gaseous ; and also with 
the fact that the same body can 
change from one state into 
another. Thus we have solid water or ice, 
liquid water, to which, as a rule, the name 
water is alone applied, and gaseous water or 
steam ; and this substance, water, in common 
with all others which undergo the like meta- 
morphoses, exhibits very different properties 
under these three different conditions. As 
ice it assumes a definite shape, to any change 
of which it opposes great resistance; as 
water its rigidity entirely disappears, it be- 
comes exceedingly mobile, and acquires the 
property of always maintaining when at rest 
a perfectly horizontal, level surface; as 
steam it is no longer possessed of a sur- 
face, but expands so as to fill any vessel 
containing it, being only confined to it if the 
vessel is closed on every side. To ordinary 
observation matter both in the solid and 
liquid statec appears to be continuous, 1.¢. 
made in one piece without break or division ; 
gases are invisible, so that our sense of sight 
alone would not enable us to form any 
opinion of their internal formation, but were 
there no evidence to the contrary, we should 
very likely assume that the gascous state 
was also continuous, only that in it matter 
had become so thin and tenuous as to be 
transparent. 

According to the teaching of modern 
science, however, we should be wrong in 
all three cases, for after long and careful 
study physicists and chemists have alike 
come to the conclusion that matter is not 
continuous, but possessed of definite struc- 
ture which, though not capable of direct 
observation by the senses, can neverthe- 
less be to a considerable extent investi- 
gated and understood. The theory regard- 
ing the constitution of matter which scientific 


men have been led to adopt, and which, 


originally suggested by the phenomena with 
which they had to deal, is being continually 
placed on a stronger and stronger basis by 
its capability of including and explaining 
freshly discovered facts, is known by the 
name of the molecular theory. According to 
its teaching all matter is made up of invisible 
and infinitesimally small particles called 
molecules,* which are separated by in- 
finitesimally small spaces, and held together 
in the solid and liquid states by a form of 
the force of attraction known as cohesion, 
which is exceedingly strong in solids and 
weak in liquids; while in gases it is absent, 
so that if they are not confined in a closed 
vessel the force of gravitation alone prevents 
their constituent molecules from flying 
asunder into space. 

In no one of the three states of matter are 
these molecules at rest; but we need not 
concern ourselves with the kind of motion 
peculiar to them either in solids or in liquids. 
In gases, where cohesion is absent, the mole- 
cules are conceived as darting about in every 
imaginable direction, and constantly coming 
into collision, each collision occasioning a 
change of path; and the properties which 
are observed in the ordinary gaseous state of 
matter are compatible with and explicable 
by this condition of things, just as the 
properties of solids or of liquids are com- 
patible with and explicable by the respective 
motions peculiar to their molecules. It is 
therefore easy to see that if a liquid body 
becomes a gas, that must be because the 
molecular motion which belongs to the 
liquid state has been changed into that other 
molecular motion which belongs to the gase- 
ous state, and we know this transformation 


* Chemists subdivide the molecules into atoms, two or more 
atoms going to form one molecule. The difference between 
molecules and atoms is that the former can by appropriate 
means be broken up into their constituent atoms, which may 
be of different nature; but the atoms themselves are indi- 
visible, at all events by any operation hitherto discovered. 
Each molecule of the same substance is always made up of the 
same number and the same kind of atoms, 
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is effected by sufficiently raising the tem- 
perature of the liquid body which it is 
desired to vaporize. In the case of water 
this temperature under ordinary conditions 
js 212° Fahr., at which point the water 
begins to turn bodily into steam. When it 
has all become steam, however, we are not 
able by means of raising the temperature to 
effect any further change of state in it. All 
that we can do is to make it hotter and thus 
increase its expansive power (i.e. the ten- 
dency of its constituent molecules to fly 
asunder), and this we may continue to do 
until the boiler or other vessel containing 
the steam bursts ; but it will not cease to be 
steam for all that. In the same manner we 
may heat air, or any other gaseous body to 
any known extent, but it will still retain the 
properties peculiar to the gaseous state, 
There is, however, as was pointed out to 
readers of GoopD WorDs in a previous 
article (“Boiling Points”— May, 1893), 
another way of changing or assisting to 
change a liquid into a gas or a gas into a 
liquid besides alteration of temperature, and 
that is alteration of pressure. By reducing 
the pressure to which it is subjected, we 
help a liquid to vaporize, and this reduction 
of pressure is brought about by pumping out 
a considerable portion of the air contained 
in the closed receptacle in which the vessel 
of liquid is placed. A partial vacuum is 
thus produced, and instead of the air pressing 
on the liquid with the normal force of the 
atmosphere (about 15 lbs. to the square 
inch), it presses with a force equivalent to 
the hundredth of a pound or less to the 
square inch. This was formerly considered 
a very great achievement, and a vacuum in 
which the pressure of the atmosphere had 
been reduced one thousand times (z3« lb. to 
the square inch) was supposed to be perfect. 
The great error of this hypothesis, however, 
and even of a much later one, that a pressure 
one hundred thousand times less than that 
of ordinary air meant no pressure, or the 
absence of all air, has been very conclusively 
shown, for with the extraordinarily delicate 
appliances and tests obtainable in modern 
days, it is possible to reduce the pressure to 
the hundred-millionth part of its normal 
value, and even then the vacuum is not per- 
fect, the vessel in which it has been produced 
still contains a residue of air or of whatever 
gas has been experimented with. 

It must be “ almost none ” then, the reader 
will think; perhaps comparatively speaking 
Wwe may say almost none, for according to 
calculation the number of molecules in a 


cubic centimetre (06102 c. inch) of air at 
the ordinary atmospheric pressure, is “ pro- 
bably something like one thousand trillions ” 
(a number which written in figures would 
baffle most people to decipher*), and at this 
high point of exhaustion it is reduced to 
about two hundred and fifty billions to the 
cubic centimetre, an amount which, though 
a million times less, does not approach very 
near nothing. This residual gas, however, 
this “ almost none,” if we choose so to consi- 
der it, exhibits characteristics of the most 
absorbing interest to scientific investigators, 
and so different from those of gas under 
ordinary conditions, that its discoverer, Mr. 
Crookes, F.R.S., has bestowed upon it the 
dignified appellation of the “ Fourth State of 
Matter.” It is called also “ Radiant Matter,” 
for a reason which shall presently be given. 

As we have already seen, the ordinary 
properties of a gas depend on the state of 
constant collision of its molecules and their 
consequent continual change of path. There- 
fore if we reduce their number within a 
given enclosed space to the very great extent 
which has just been mentioned, it follows 
that those ordinary properties must change, 
because the number of collisions will be much 
smaller and the change cf path much rarer. 
The average distance traversed by molecules 
of air at the ordinary atmospheric pressure 
without a collision, called their “mean free 
path,” is an almost inconceivably small 
fraction of an inch. At the exhaustions 
employed in Mr. Crookes’ experiments, the 
mean free path is extended to several feet, 
and being consequently relieved from the 
interference with their motion caused by the 
enormous number of collisions they generally 
have to encounter, the molecules are able to 
move in straight lines (hence the appella- 
tion radiant), which though always their 
tendency, is rendered quite impossible to 
them under ordinary conditions. What is 
studied therefore in these researches into the 
ultra-gaseous state is (so far as is possible in 
the case of portions of matter too small to 
be brought under the direct cognisance of 
our senses by any artificial means whatso- 
ever), the behaviour of the average indivi- 
dual molecule, instead of the behaviour of 
the whole mass of molecules; and these- 
difficult investigations are carried on by the 
aid of that mysterious agent which has been 
compelled in so many ways to do man’s 
work, and of whose nature he is neverthe 
less still so ignorant—electricity. 

In order to understand the means em- 
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ployed, we must return for a moment to the 
consideration of matter still retaining the 
ordinary properties of the gaseous state, 
though it is rarefied to some extent; and, 
for the sake of precision, let us take the case 
of air, and follow it through its experiences 
in a vacuum tube. A vacuum tube is a glass 
tube or vessel of any shape, from which the 
air with which it was- originally filled has 
been pumped out, until the required stage of 
exhaustion is reached. Metal terminals con- 
nected with an induction-coil for producing 
a powerful electric spark, are introduced into 
each end of the tube,* and when the electric 
current is set up and while it continues, the 
spark passes through the tube in the form of 
a beautiful flickering light, opalescent in the 
case of air, but varying in colour with the 
nature of the gas employed and with the 
degree of exhaustion. In air at the ordi- 
nary density, the spark would either not 
pass at all (for air is a non-conductor), or if 
it were very powerful indeed, it would burst 
through with an explosive discharge like a 
miniature flash of lightning, very probably 
shattering the tube on its road. In mode- 
rately exhausted tubes then, the discharge 
is seen as a flickering line of light. In tubes 
exhausted to a pressure equal to about two 
and a half millionths of an atmosphere, the 
discharge becomes stratified, luminous layers 
alternating with dark layers, and the glow 
from the positive pole is separated from that 
of the negative pole by a dark space known 
as “ Faraday’s,” because he was the first to 
observe it, while a second very much smaller 
dark space surrounds the negative pole itself. 
With increasing exhaustion this second dark 
space grows larger and larger till at length 
it fills the whole tube, and it is at this stage 
that the residual gas loses the properties 
which ordinarily distinguish gaseous matter, 
and enters upon the Fourth or “ Radiant” 
state. The meaning of the stratified dis- 
charge is thus explained by Mr. Crookes :— 
T ‘If at some time when the stream of traffic [in a 
frequented thoroughfare] runs almost equally in both 
directions, we take our stand at a window from which 
we can overlook the passing crowd, we shall notice 
that the throng on the footway is not uniformly 
distributed, but is made up of knots—we might 
almost say blocks—interrupted by spaces which are 
comparatively open. We may easily conceive in 


what manner these knots or groups are formed. Some 
few persons walking rather more slowly than the 


* In some of Mr. Crookes’ experiments in high vacua, the 
electrodes (poles) were on the outside of the glass tube in- 
stead of being allowed to enter it, a modification introduced 
in order to — that the effects observed were not due to 
minute metallic particles torn off the electrodes by the passage 
of the electric discharge, but to the residual gas itself. 

+ Presidential Address to the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, reported in the Electrician, January 16th, 1891. 


average rate slightly retard the movements of others, 
whether travelling in the same or in an opposite 
direction. Thus a temporary obstruction is created. 
The passengers behind catch up to the block and 
increase it, and those in front passing on unchecked 
at their former rate, leave a comparatively vacant 
space. If a crowd is moving all in the same direc. 
tion, the formation of these groups becomes more 
distinct. With vehicles in } seme streets, the 
result, as everyone may have remarked, will be the 
same. Hence mere differences of s suffice to 
resolve a multitude of passengers into alternating 
gaps and knots. 

**TInstead of observing moving men and women, 
suppose we experiment on little particles of some 
substance such as sand, approximately equal in size. 
If we mix the particles with water in a horizontal 
tube and set them in rhythmical agitation, we shall 
see very similar results, the powder sorting itself with 
regularity into alternate heaps and blank spaces, 
If we pass to yet more minute substances, we 
observe the behaviour of the molecules of a rarefied 
gas when submitted to an induction current. The 
molecules here are free of course from any caprice, 
and simply follow the law I seek to illustrate, and 
though originally in a state of rampant disorder, 
yet under the influence of the electric rhythm they 
arrange themselves into well-defined groups or stra- 
tifications ; the luminosities show where arrested 
motion with concomitant friction occurs, and the 
dark intervals indicate where the molecules travel 
with comparatively few collisions.’ 


The effect of the electric influence on the 
molecules is therefore directive, and the dark 
spaces are indicative of those parts of their 
path where the fewest collisions take place. 
This enables us to perceive the meaning of 
the enlargement of the dark space round the 
negative electrode. It represents the increas- 
ing mean free path of the molecules with in- 
creasing degrees of exhaustion, and when it 
fills the whole tube then throughout the 
length of the tube there are practically no 
collisions between the molecules at all; they 
travel in straight lines perpendicular to the 
surface of the negative electrode. It may 
well be asked, however, how can this or in- 
deed the presence of the molecules be known 
if their luminous track is wiped out? And 
the reply is that by artificial means they can 
be made to discover themselves, and that in 
a very beautiful manner. All readers are to 
some extent familiar with the phenomena of 
phosphorescence, and are aware that the 
peculiarity of phosphorescent substances lies 
in their capability of shining in the dark. 
Mr. Crookes has found that some bodies 
which are not phosphorescent under ordinary 
conditions, such as diamond, ruby, certain 
kinds of glass, and a rare earth called yttria, 
become so when placed in the very highly 
exhausted vacuum tubes which he uses in his 
experiments. By placing within the tube a 
phosphorescent screen, or rather one which 
becomes phosphorescent under the impact 
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of the electrified molecules, their line of 
march is illuminated. It is so because the 
highly rarefied gas, instead of pressing equally 
in all directions as does dense, or only 
slightly rarefied gas, presses with greatly in- 
ereased force in one direction, viz., perpendi- 
eularly to the surface of the negative elec- 
trode ; and therefore if a screen made of 
appropriate material be placed in the path of 
the procession of molecules, it is so vehe- 
mently bombarded by these energetic little 
travellers that they set up in it an intense 
and rapid vibration which makes it for the 
time self-luminous, the colour with which it 
phosphoresces being dependent on the nature 
of the substance used, and being at a certain 
stage of exhaustion (different for different 
substances) exceedingly brilliant and beauti- 
ful. Nor is this the only way in which the 
presence and action of “radiant matter” can 
be detected. Many years ago Mr. Crookes 
invented a wonderful little instrument, which 
he called a radiometer, in appearance much 
like a miniature windmill, the vanes of which 
are enclosed in a bulb exhausted of air. It 
was at first sometimes called the “light- 
mill,” because it acts as though the light 
repelled its little vanes, but a more accurate 
name would be the heat-mill, for the phe- 
nomenon is a thermal one, and as in all heat- 
engines is due to inequality of temperature. 
The vanes of the radiometer are black on 
one side and bright on the other. The light 
passing through the glass bulb without 
sensibly warming it, falls on and is absorbed 
by the blackened surface of the vane. The 
black surface is thus slightly warmed, caus- 
ing the molecules of the residual air to leave 
the surface with a greater velocity than they 
fell upon it; the blackened face is thus 
kicked back by the molecules’ rebound, and 
the motion is kept up owing to the dissipa- 
tion of this increased molecular activity by 
the cooler surface of the glass bulb. A 


modification of this little instrument, the 
electrical radiometer, has been made to serve 
the purpose of investigation into some of the 
properties of radiant matter, which also by ap- 
propriate adjustments causes sharp shadows 
to be cast by objects placed in its path. 
These wonderful researches, of which a 
slight outline has been given, reveal to us in 
fact a new world, where matter exists under 
conditions totally different from any with 
which we were cognisant before ; but it is a 
“world which we can never enter, and in 
which we must be content to observe and ex- 
periment from the outside.” Not a few of 
the so-called “ practical” members of society 
would immediately rejoin, “And what, then, 
is the use of knowing anything about it ?” 
To these it may be replied that, though the 
direct result of scientific investigation is 
not always “ practical,” indirect practical re- 
sults are nearly sure to ensue. Mr. Crookes’ 
researches in high vacua have been of the 
very greatest incidental use for industrial 
purposes, for it is owing to them that the 
means of procuring more perfect vacua have 
been so extraordinarily improved ; and with- 
out this possibility not one of the many com- 
peting “incandescent” electric light bulbs, 
each excellent in its own way, could have 
been successful. This may, perhaps, to some 
extent satisfy the utilitarian cravings of those 
to whom science is nothing more nor better 
than an ingenious purveyor to material needs. 
But there are others to whom knowledge is 
an end in itself, to whom a little clearer 
and better understanding of the universe to 
which they belong, a little deeper insight 
into the “many-coloured wisdom” of the 
Creator, is reward sufficient for much labour. 
It is to such as these that the present short 
record of one of the most remarkable dis- 
coveries of modern days, the fruit of con- 
summate skill and of years of the patient 
investigation of genius, will appeal. 
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| Pag Dipper, piping sweet 
In the shrewd midwinter weather ; 
Nesting in the linn, where spray 
Splashes house and sprinkles feather ; 


Neath the fringes of the ice, 

Down the burn-side, blithely diving ; 
Piping, piping with full throat, 

Bite the frost or be snow driving ; 


May my heart in my cold age 

Be like thy small nest in the linn ; it 
May be ice-eav'd mid unrest— 

Let a singing-bird be in it! 


VIDA BRISS, 
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"RARITY’S JEAN. 


By ALEXANDER GORDON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. LOCKHART BOGLE. 


OCTOR SHANKSBONE was summoned 
in haste—’Rarity’s Jean was dying. 
The gossips stood at their doors as the 
doctor hurried up the Mid Street of Kail 
towards the little shop where the name of 
“Thomas Inverarity, Cooper,” invited friends 
of the town and neighbours from the coun- 
try to deal with one whose workmanship was 
held in high repute, but with regard to 
whose charges people were wont to wag their 
heads and say, “ Ay, ay, it’s a terrible lang 
price.” 
“The poor lassie’s in the death-thraw,” 


said young Mistress Johnson to ancient Miss 
Eunie, their eyes following the doctor, who 
leaned heavily upon his stick as he hobbled 
on, anxious to stand by the side of bis patient, 
whom the nurse had declared to be “near 
her end.” 

“It’s a sair visitation for auld Thomas, 
puir man,” whined tall Jess Lorimer, spouse 
of the town’s best blacksmith ; “ but weel, 
weel,” she added, “‘we mauna repine, we're 
a’ in His keepin’.” 

Now, any person with ears to hear must 
have gathered that the circumstances were 

serious when Jess Lorimer re- 
ferred to the cooper as “ auld 





“The gossips stood at their doors.’ 





Thomas.” Thomas Inverarity he 
undoubtedly was by baptism ; the 
mouldy register in the parish kirk 
of Kail bore witness to that. But 
to all the neighbours in the good 
town he was known as “ Rarity,” 
or maybe “auld ’Rarity,” or 
“Cooper “Rarity.” It was only 
the minister, the doctor, or the 
lawyer that invoked him by the 
solemn name of Thomas; others 
spoke with a sense of some cala- 
mity, or providential dispensa- 
tion, deep within their souls, when 
they gave him his full Christian 
designation. 

In the same way his daughter 
was always mentioned as “’Ra- 
rity’s Jean.” Jean was a bonnie 
lass of nineteen summers, known 
all over Kail as a girl of light 
heart and sweet temper, with blue 
sparkling eyes that looked fair 
and open as the light of heaven; 
and it was acknowledged that she 
lived and toiled for one thing 
alone in the world—the comfort 
and help of her aged father. Ra- 
chel Inverarity, the cooper’s wife, 
had been laid long ago in the old 
graveyard down by the kirk, and 
Jean was the only living object 
of his daily affection. 

Old ’Rarity, indeed, regarded 
Jean as the apple of his eye, and 
he saw in every young man who 
looked with glances of love upon 
the handsome girl a ravenous wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. 
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‘People who had a vision of old ’Rarity ficeing down Mid Street that day never forgot the sight.” 


But Jean had given her father no cause 
for anxiety. At kirk on Sunday she looked 
straight at the preacher as he stumbled on 
from his firstly to his tenthly, although she 
knew that half-a-score of eyes were ogling 
her, and on market-days she stayed at home, 
though she was well aware that several 
“ fairins ” would be forthcoming did she but 
show herself among the market stalls. Thus 
she dwelt, like the poet’s princess, “in maiden 
meditation fancy free.” 

But now she was dying! The intelligence 
passed down the Mid Street from mouth to 
mouth, and along the Land Street. It was 
taken up by the indefatigable gossips, and 
carried into the farthest nooks and wynds of 
the old town of Kail. 

“Tt’s a’ up wi’ ’Rarity’s Jean,” or “’Rarity’s 
Jean, puir thing, is passin’ awa’,” that was 
the burden of their tale. 

Meanwhile in a little backroom in the attic 
of the cooper’s house the cooper, Doctor 


Shanksbone, and the old crone who acted as 
nurse stood by the bedside of the dying girl. 
She was suffering from scarlet fever, and the 
doctor had been unable to avert the dan- 
gerous complications that had now set in. 
The old physician had doctored two genera- 
tions of Kailites ; his heart had become soft- 
ened to the people, and he tended them with 
the love of a mother for a child. Had his 
knowledge and skill been equal to his affec- 
tion, the results of his painstaking care might 
have been more valuable to his patients. In 
the present case he abandoned hope. Turn- 
ing to the cooper, he laid his hand softly on 
the old man’s shoulder and said, “The Lord 
gave and the Lord taketh away: blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” 

After giving a few simple directions to the 
nurse he hobbled out of the room as he had 
hobbled in, and resumed his pace, puffing as 
he went. The angel of death had spread his 
wings on the blast, and the doctor was doing 
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his best to arrest the course of the destroyer. 
In sober prose, he had an epidemic to grapple 
with. 

The cooper did not move, but remained 
standing by the bedside of the sufferer with 
his arms folded upon his breast, and the firm 
determination that became a stoical Calvinist 
written upon his brow. 

But by-and-by the great well-spring of 
love and sorrow bubbled over as he drank in 
the full consciousness that the sands of his 
daughter’s life were fast sinking in the glass, 
and that the sun of existence would soon set 
for ever upon his treasure. 

Meanwhile he listened to the delirious 
mutterings of the dying girl. Like Falstaff 
of old, she babbled of green fields, thinking 
no doubt that she was a child again and run- 
ning about on the soft, gowany haughs that 
held in their bosom the river Ingsla. He 
could hear the childish rhyme too— 


* Oh, call my brother back to me, 
I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes with flower and bee, 
Where is my brother gone ?” 


and his sense of the great gulf of separation 
that death opens up became intensified. 

A deep silence followed for a time, and 
then the cooper was startled by his daughter’s 
feeble attempts at singing. It was the old 
paraphrase which together they had often 
chanted on summer eves— 

“ How bright these glorious spirits shine, 
Whence all their white array ? 


How came they to the blissful seats 
Of everlasting day ?” 


This was too much for the stricken father, 
and he sobbed aloud. “a 

But just as the old crone, in a low voice, 
had commenced a stereotyped harangue by 
way of consolation, the cooper astonished her 
by rushing from the room, down the narrow 
stair at a breakneck pace and out into the 
street. 

People who had a vision from their doors 
or their windows of old ’Rarity fleeing down 


the Mid Street that day, never forgot the 


sight. He was pursued by exclamations of 
“Gude save us a’! Cooper ’Rarity’s gane 
clean daft,” “haud a care, neebour,” “the 
deil’s in the auld cooper’s heels,” and such 
like; but he held on his course, his head 
bare, and his white hairs streaming in the 
wind, until he disappeared within the dwell- 
ing of a certain scoffing young surgeon, whose 
star had just begun to glimmer in Kail, 
threatening the greater orb of Doctor Shanks- 
bone with an opposing light. 
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IL. 
Old "Rarity burst into the room without 


being announced, and great was the astonish- 
ment of Doctor Angus More, who sat quietly 
at his desk, half buried amid a pile of books, 
when he saw his strange visitor. 

“‘She’s dying, sir,” was all the old man 
could gasp. 

Doctor More did not quite comprehend 
the situation, but presuming that his profes. 
sional assistance was immediately required, 
he seized his hat and cane, and prepared to 
accompany the cooper. 

As they hastened along he made hurried 
inquiries about his prospective patient. 

“The dear lassie’s half in heaven a’ready, 
sir; old Doctor Shanksbone has gi’en her 
clean up; but I canna, I canna spare the 
child. Save her life, good young sir, and ye 
can ha’e a’ my warld’s gear. I vow it afore 
Him wha searches the he’rt.” 

The young doctor paused for a moment. 

“T am afraid I must return,” said he. 
“The case is already, I perceive, in Doctor 
Shanksbone’s hands. Professional etiquette 
forbids me to interfere.” 

The cooper’s body swayed as if he would 
have fallen to the earth, but with a strong 
effort he managed to steady himself, and he 
looked into the handsome young face, that 
was turned towards his, with a glance of 
anguish that no sensitive heart could resist. 

“T pray thee, in God’s name, do not desert 
me,” he cried. “ Auld Shanksbone has deene 
his best ; do ye try your han’.” 

The doctor, thus adjured, resumed his 
pace, and together they advanced up the Mid 

treet till they came to the cooper’s house 
and entered it. Again the tongues of the 
gossips had been set a-wagging. 

‘Saw ye ever onything like the likes o’t!” 
cried ancient Miss Eunie to young Mistress 
Johnson. 

“A godly Free Kirk elder and an awtheist 
doctor walkin’ up Kail Mid Street airm-in- 
airm! It’s real awfu’!” exclaimed Jess Lori- 
mer in pious horror. 

“And tae a deathbed tee!” said a third 
neighbour. 

Auld ’Rarity’s gane a’ wrang ; that’s clear 
eneuch. Gude grant that the lassie may be 
sune ta’en!” croaked they all in chorus. 

Doctor More was certainly of an ill reputa- 
tion. He never went to kirk, either Auld, 
Free, or U.P.; and it was currently reported 
that the Reverend Mungo MacPhail, whose 
attenuated harangues had been heard in the 
parish church for half a century, had certified 
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on his conscience that the young 
man was a “scoffer, an unbeliever, 
an infidel, an awtheist, and a hea- 
then.” 'Timorous souls, therefore, 
dreaded him, especially if death 
were on the wing. When unseen 
spirits of good were hovering near, 
prepared to waft the departing 
spirit, no such minister of Satan 
was a welcome presence. The 
doctor was said to be a hare- 
brained youth, too, and whispers 
had been heard about “a bee in 
his bonnet.” Certain it is that in 
Carglen he was known as the “ mad 
young doctor” and as the “de’il 
frae Kail.” Judge, therefore, from 
all this of the consternation that 
was caused in the town—north, 
south, east, and west—when it was 
known that godly elder Inverarity 
had called the “awtheist doctor” 
to the deathbed of his Jean. 

The patient was still delirious, 
but the new physician made a 
minute examination of the case. 

“Ts there a sma’ hope, sir?” 
said the agonized father. 

“T cannot say,” replied the doc- 
tor quietly but emphatically. 

Poor Thomas sank upon his 
knees, turning in impotence from the human 
to the Divine Physician. 

In the meantime Doctor More went ear- 
nestly about his work. A fresh prescription 
was written, and with the paper in his hand 
he crept over to the old man, tapped him 
lightly on the shoulder, and said, “ There is 
an old saying that ‘God helps him who helps 
himself.’ Run across with all speed to Bar- 
time the druggist’s, and bring back this medi- 
cine. Much may depend upon it.” 

Thomas arose from his knees somewhat 
bewildered, but hurried off. 

On his return the draught was adminis- 
tered, and in a few minutes father and phy- 
sician had the satisfaction of seeing the 
patient sink into a profound and peaceful 
slumber. 

Thomas Inverarity looked at the doctor as 
one would at a beneficent magician. He 
would have liked to fall upon his neck and 
kiss him, but he restrained himself, and said 
> simple tones, “The God of heaven reward 
thee,’ 

All that night two anxious souls sat by the 
bedside of ’Rarity’s Jean. The father was 
stretched upon the rack of anxiety, and the 
doctor felt that his professional reputation 


“Looked straight at the preacher.” 


in Kail was at stake. Besides, though he 
might be “ unbeliever, infidel, awtheist, and 
heathen,” he had a heart, and he longed to 
save the young girl’s life. The watchers did 
not converse, but their eyes frequently met. 
The old crone sat huddled in a corner, half 
asleep. 

Morning had come, and the great sun in 
heaven once more blazed fiercely over the 
town of Kail ere Jean Inverarity awoke. 
When she did open her eyes her mind was 
clear and the fever had abated. 

Doctor More had saved the young girl’s 
life, and his reputation in Kail went up by 
leaps and bounds. The cooper could only 
thank him with strong crying and tears. 


In six weeks Rarity’s Jean was convales- 
cent. 


III. 


The events which we have described hap- 
pened in the summer. Since then the 
autumn had come, bringing sere leaves to 
the trees in the Lovers’ Wood that covered 
the slope at the back of the old town of Kail, 
leading down to the soft green haughs by 
the river. The cold northern winter, too— 
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* With biting Boreas fell and doure 
Sharp shivering through the leafless bower,’”’ 


had hurtled over the straggling burgh, which 
bore the marks of many a storm ; the sweet 
breath of spring had once again blown over 
the braes, filling them with a wealth of prim- 
roses; and now at length another summer 
had put roses in the hedges and a full-voiced 
quire in the woods and glens. “Singing 
and loving all come back together,” Coleridge 
tells us; but whether that be so or not, cer- 
tain it is that this summer, with its warm 
sunshine and singing birds, brought love for 
the first time to the heart of ’Rarity’s Jean. 

It was a quiet evening at that time when 
the new-mown hay lay outspread in the 
fields, and the air was fragrant with its per- 
fume. Dr. Angus More had been on a pro- 
fessional errand to a farmer whose place lay 
at the farther side of the little Rubicon that 
divided the proud country townlet from the 
rural barbarism of the Carglen parish. His 
way homewards was on foot, and the path, 
that straggled through the fields, led down to 
an ancient bridge which crossed the smooth- 
sliding river just at the edge of the Lovers’ 
Wood. 

’Rarity’s Jean was there to meet him !—a 
circumstance which the discerning reader 
may possibly have expected, but one which 
seemed very strange to an uncouth towns- 
man who was lying upon his back on a grassy 
plot in the corner of the wood. 

This spot was a favourite one with love- 
sick swains and meditative persons of all sorts, 
for it was hallowed by the fact that here 
a local astronomer who afterwards became 
famous first learnt to spell the outline of the 
starry heavens. The prosaic person who 
now graced it with his presence was neither 
an astronomer nor a lover, but he was a good 
man and a staunch revivalist, grimly tackling 
in his own mind a text from which he in- 
tended to hold forth on the coming Sunday 
in Rory Tamson’s barn, hungering and thirst- 
ing as he was for the conversion of the Car- 
glen barbarians. 

The “ mad” young doctor came down to the 
river and was joyously received by ’Rarity’s 
Jean. Together they crossed the ivied bridge 
towards the wood ; and when they were safe 
amid the trees that were supposed to hide 
the doings of lovers, Jabez Farquhar plainly 
saw the young man circle the young maid in 
his arms and imprint warm kisses upon her 
mouth. 

The birds chirped and the river sang, but 
Jabez started to his feet as if he had been 
thrown up by an earthquake. The words of 


his meditation had been, “ Rejoice, O young 
man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, but know thou 
that for all these things God will bring thee 
into judgment.” 

“A terribl’ sin in Israel,” said he, peering 
at the lovers, “and a sad commenterie on 
the text.” 

So he betook himself to his heels, and 
with conscious dignity hastened on, looking 
neither to right nor left, till he darkened the 
cooper’s door in the Mid Street. 

Thomas was in some sense an “ opposition” 
elder, for he belonged to the Frees, and who 
shall say that there was not a certain triumph 
in Jabez’s mind as he communicated what he 
supposed to be tidings of the downfall of the 
cooper’s house ? 

“ Neighbour,” said he, “I ha’e seen your 
lass Jean and the awtheist doctor kissin’ and 
cuddlin’ in the Lovers’ Wuid. Ye’re an elder 
o’ some repute ; see till’t, man ; though wae’s 
me, I fear it’s ower late, ower late.” 

Readers of the life of Robert Burns will 
remember the terrible scene when old mason 
Armour first heard of the dishonour of his 
Jean. Thomas did not faint like his brother 
in similar plight, but his horror was none the 
less strong. 

‘Tt canna be, Jabez,” he murmured. But 
Jabez had vanished. 

Then the cooper sat thinking and thinking 
till the evening shadows fell one by one, and 
the room became dark. The sounds died 
out in the street, the “midges” ceased to 
dance in and out of the window, and the old 
clock in the corner ticked, as Thomas thought, 
louder than ever it had ticked before. 

Thus he continued to sit, speechless with 
the sorrow that had come upon him. His 
body shook, and the big drops stood upon 
his forehead. In imagination he saw his 
darling Jean a soiled, degraded, outcast thing. 


Iy. 


At length she entered. 

A happy smile was on her face ; there was 
no blush of shame, and she walked up to her 
father, knelt down, and put her head in his 
lap. “Doctor More wants me to marry him,” 
said she simply. 

The cloud was lifted from the cooper’s 
heart as suddenly as it had descended, and a 
secret intoxication, neither joyful nor yet 
altogether sorrowful, had stolen into his 
soul. 

At length he found words, and he mur- 
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mured, “I ha’e kenned naething about it, 
Jean.” 

“No,” rejoined she timorously. “I know 
Iam to blame, but Angus will speak to you 
to-morrow.” 

The cooper kissed his daughter, and after 
“the readin’” had been gone through he 
passed up to his bed in the attic. 

But that night a darkness thicker than the 
shade of the summer twilight entered the 
spirit of the cooper Inverarity. How could 
he refuse anything to this man whom he 
loved as a son ? 
But then the 
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“ He has seli’t his ain flesh and bluid tae the 
deevil.” 

“Set him up,” cried Mistress Johnson ; 
“an auld cooper’s simple bairn marrying 
a gentle young doctor. Wha iver heard 
ot?” 

“ What concord hath light wi’ darkness ?” 
said Jabez Farquhar. 

But the Laird’s factor had a different word. 
“T gie ye joy o't, Inverarity, wi’ a’ my he’rt,” 
said he. 

Then Thomas was a proud man, and the 

cloud _ passed 





doctor was an 
“awtheist,”’ 
and how could 
he, an elder of 
the kirk, and 
one whose trust 
was in things 
above, give the 
bride of heaven 
to a child of 
hell? Sleep 
did not visit his 
eyes ; the crisis 
of his life had 
come. Thomas 
felt that he had 
only escaped 
one sorrow to 
be plunged fa- 
tally into an- 
other. Besides, 
he “had aye 
had ower fast a 
grip o’ this 
warld’s gear,” 
as he called it, 
and he was by 
no means in- 
sensible of the 





for a time from 
his brow. But 
it was only for 
a time. 
By-and-by 
the banns were 
put up in the 
parish kirk, 
and the old 
cooper, dissen- 
ter as he was, 
sat there to 
hear the an- 
nouncement. 
Neighbours 
noticed that his 
face was deeply 
furrowed with 
broad lines, and 
that there was 
a wild look in 
his eye. They 
charitably sup- 
posed, how- 
ever, that he 
did not feel at 
home in the 
auld kirk, and 
that he was ex- 
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worldly honour 
that would 
come to him as 
well as his daughter, when Jean was the 
clever doctor’s wife; and these were great 
temptations. It was a battle fought in dark- 
ness between the old Adam and the new, a 
battle with conscience as umpire. 

The day came, and with it the doctor. He 
told his tale with honest candour ; asked for 
Jean’s hand, and old Rarity, carried off his 
head, gave a solemn consent. 
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From that day the cooper drooped. 
“Nae wonder,” said ancient Miss Eunie. 


“Saw the young man circle the girl in his arms.” 


cited by the 
occasion. 

But when the 
names were 
“called,” Thomas Inverarity’s face grew 
black with excitement. His eyes seemed to 
start from their sockets, and just as the 
banns had been published he rose like a cold 
statue from his pew and gasped forth the 
words, “I forbid the banns!” 

This was his last utterance on earth. He 
sank forward upon the pew, and when the 
astonished neighbours came to his assistance 
they found that he wasdead. The new Adam, 
speaking through the old elder’s conscience, 
had triumphed after all. Whether for weal 
or for woe unto those who were left behind, 








the soul of the*cooper had passed within the 
veil with a stern duty done. 

Four days afterwards a sorrowing con- 
course followed the bier of old cooper "Rarity. 
It seemed as if all Kail were there. Doctor 
Angus More stood near the coffin as chief 
mourner, and it was noticed that he carried 
in his hand a little leather-bound volume, 
which townsmen and townswomen identified 
as the deceased elder’s Bible. An “awtheist” 
with the sacred book in his hand—it was a 
puzzle to all. 

But that Bible held the key to a tragic 
secret. The doctor and Jean had sat together 
and gazed upon a certain page in it till tears 
filled their eyes and their sobs were mingled. 
Doctor More was thinking of the verse as he 
walked along. It ran thus: “ He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me, and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me.” 
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* x * * 

It is a quarter of a century since the old 
man was laid to rest while the bees were 
gathering honey in the hedgerows and the 
grasshopper danced on the graves in the 
green kirkyard, and you now ask, “ What 
of ’Rarity’s Jean? Did she marry the doctor 
after all?” I could tell, but I will not. The 
town of Kail still stands by the banks of the 
Ingsla in “the north countrie,” and the two 
who were left to mourn the cooper still live 
within it. There is a stone in the kirkyard 
that declares their relationship. It covers 
the grave of Thomas Inverarity, and in sum- 
mer the sun shines bright upon its surface. 
Strangers are wont to linger by the granite 
slab, for it has a story to relate—a story of 
love and sorrow, showing that whether in 
life or in death a bond has been formed be- 
tween the cooper, his Jean, and the doctor 
which shall never be severed. 
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THE LIFE OF MR. W. H. SMITH. 
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IR HERBERT 
MAXWELL 
has written, and 
Messrs. Black- 
wood have pub- 
lished, the “‘ Life 
and Times of the 
Right Honour- 
able William 

4 Henry Smith, 

M.F..:- Mr. 

Smith’s life was one that well deserves to be 

written, if only for the encouragement and 

the instruction of his countrymen. Mr. 

Smith had no advantages to begin with in 

public life, except the advantage of fortune. 

“No advantage except the advantage of 

fortune !” I can hear some one interject, “as 

if any advantage in England could equal the 
advantage of fortune.” But I still hold to 
my words, and I say that in the House of 

Commons and the career which it opens up, 

a private fortune is not a possession of first- 

class importance. Birth has long ceased to 

be a safe pass to success in our representative 
assembly. Large fortune is a help un- 
doubtedly, if one has the capacity to get’ on 

—everybody knows that it is an advantage 
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to a statesman to be able to “entertain his 
party,” as Mr. Disraeli put it. But there 
are mnillionaires in the House of Commons 
who have never been able to make any 
manner of success there ; and there are 
millionaires outside the House of Commons 
who after many trials have not yet suc 
ceeded in getting in there. 

Mr. Smith had not the advantage of a 
very high education or of talents that could 
possibly be called brilliant. He was not a 
particularly good speaker; he had not any 
one of the qualifications of an orator. His 
language never flashed into a single phrase 
of eloquence, never lighted into one gleam 
of imagination or even of fancy. He was a 
good debater, but there were many men in 
the House during his time who were far 
better debaters than he and who yet could not 
be ranked among debaters of the foremost 
class. The House of Commons has now five 
or six debaters of the foremost class, all of 
whom, or nearly all, were debaters in Mr. 
Smith’s time. I leave out Mr. Gladstone— 
he stands quite apart and alone. Since the 
day when Mr. Disraeli passed into the House 
of Lords Mr. Gladstone has had no real 
rival in the House of Commons, The front- 
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rank debaters—leaving 
Mr. Gladstone alone on 
his elevation—are, ac- 
cording to my idea, Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Sexton, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, 
and Mr. Asquith. No 
one could possibly argue 
that Mr. Smith be- 
longed to that order of 
debate—I am now 
leaving the higher 
oratory altogether out 
of the question and 
speaking merely of de- 
bate. Therefore, it will 
be allowed that a man 
does not start with a 
great outfit for success 
in the House of Com- 
mons who never could 
by any possibility rank 
among its foremost de- 
baters. There are 
many men on both 
sides of the House, 
apart from those whom 
I have already named, 
who are far better de- 
baters than Mr. Smith ever was. Nor was 
Mr. Smith a statesman in anything like the 
higher sense of the word. How then did he 
come to be First Lord of the Treasury and 
leader of the House of Commons? How 
did he come to occupy the position of 
Gladstone, of Disraeli, of Palmerston, of 
Peel, and of Pitt ? 

In the first. place I should say because of 
his absolute integrity of intellect as well as 
of character. He was able to take a com- 
— common-sense view of every question. 

e seemed to me to have a faculty some- 
times denied to much greater men—the 
faculty of distinguishing between the essen- 
tials and the non-essentials of a policy, ora 
measure, or a controversy. He could get 
slowly but surely to the very heart of a 
question, and what he understood clearly 
himself he could make clearly understood by 
others. There is a poem, by my country- 
man Thomas Moore, about Common-senseand 
Genius. This ill-assorted pair, it seems, once 
went out fora moonlight walk together. ‘“Com- 
mon-sense went on many wise things saying,” 
but “the light that shone soon set Genius 
straying.” Common-sense never raised his 
eyes from the path before him—poor Genius 
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“idly gazed on each light clond o’er him.” 
So they came at last “to a shady river.” 
Common-sense of course got over all right, 
but Genius, “ whose look was in heaven that 
minute,” “never saw the brook but tumbled 
headlong in it,” and was drowned. This, of 
course, was meant by Moore as a scorn of 
common-sense and a satire on it and its plod- 
ding safety. But a parliamentary assembly 
is apt to find a comforting security in cool 
common-sense. I heard a fine old country 
gentleman in the House of Commons once 
say that he liked a certain Liberal statesman 
because there was “noconfounded eloquence ” 
about him. Ido not, however, want to con- 
vey the idea that Mr. Smith was a plain 
prosaic man of business and nothing more. 
If he had been nothing more than that, he 
never could have been First Lord of the 
Treasury and leader of the House of Com- 
mons. We have ever so many plain prosaic 
men of business among us—some of them 
even richer than Mr. Smith—who have not 
the faintest chance of leading the House at 
any time of their harmless and possibly even 
useful lives. Mr. Smith was a man whose 
opinion on any political or social question 
was of the utmost value. His intelligence 
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was able to peer through any clouds of con- 
troversy and discern exactly the real point 
of dispute. His was a nature which lent 
itself to compromise—not in the spirit of 
the mere opportunist, but in the spirit of 
the statesman. I am not certain that I 
should have known from Mr. Smith’s conver- 
sation or from his way of looking at things 
submitted to him for examination, whether 
he was a moderate Liberal or a Progressive 
Tory. 

At one time I used to meet him a good 
deal at the houses of private friends. I am 
not intrenching on the domain of politics 
when I say that he and I belonged to oppo- 
site camps. I am not intrenching, I hope, 
on the domain of politics when I say that my 
political colleagues and I gave Mr. Smith’s 
party a great deal of trouble at one time. 
But whenever I met Mr. Smith in private he 
did not seem to remember anything about 
that. I have sometimes sought his advice— 
it was always freely and most courteously 
given. I do not believe it cost him any 
mental or moral trouble to be friendly with 


his political opponents, 
It was natural to him, I 
think, to assume that his 
political opponents were 
actuated by motives as 
sincere as his own. There 
was nothing in him of 
the pedant or the fanatic. 
There was a simple piety 
in his nature which [ 
fear is not often to be 
found in the nature of 
those who are mainly to 
be regarded as men of 
the world. We have 
evidences of this all 
through his biography, 
in letters which were 
written with most as 
suredly no view to publi- 
cation. Mr. Smith had, 
so far as I could ever see 
or make out, no personal 
ambition. Apparently 
he liked to do well what- 
ever he undertook; he 
aimed at success in that 
way, but I think it was 
success for his work 
rather than for himself. 
He seems to have hada 
sweet and loving nature, 
and we all know that he 
had a bright and sunny 
temper. He had a great aptitude for busi- 
ness in every possible department. ‘ Work 
agrees with me,” he wrote to his wife ata 
very busy part of his career. His domestic 
life seems to have been singularly happy. 
He appears to have relieved his mind of 
every passing trouble by telling his wife all 
about it. 

Once Mr. Smith got a pretty sharp snub 
from Disraeli. It was because of his absence 
from an unexpected division in the House of 
Commons. On a certain Friday evening in 
May, 1874—Tuesdays and Fridays were 
virtually in the possession of private mem- 
bers in those far-off benignant years—there 
was a motion on the paper calling on the 
Government, of which Mr. Disraeli was then 
the leader, to do something—I now forget 
what—for the Irish fisheries. I was not 
then a member of the House, but I recollect 
quite well what happened in the end. The 
debate seemed likely to last all the evening, 
and Mr. Smith thought he was safe in going 
home to dinner. Alas! he had hardly turned 
his back on the House when the division was 
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suddenly taken and the Government was left 
jn a minority. Next morning Mr. Smith 
received the following letter from his poli- 
tical leader— 


10, Downing Street, Whitehall. 
** May 2nd, 1874. 

‘‘Mr. Disraeli presents his compliments to Mr. 
W. H. Smith, and much regrets to observe that he 
was absent on the division which took place last 
evening at eight o'clock, on the motion of Mr. 
Synan ; on which occasion her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was, by reason of the absence of its members, 

in a minority ; and he would beg leave to 
point out how difficult it must become to carry on a 
Government which cannot reckon on the attendance 
and support of its members.” 


This was rather too sharp a rebuke, I can- 
not help thinking, for an absence which 
might almost be called accidental. Mr. 
Smith, however, replied in language at once 
both frank and modest. “I have only two 
words,” he wrote, “to say with reference to 
your note of Saturday, and which 1 own was 
both just and necessary. I was excessively 
annoyed at my absence from the division, 
and I can fully enter into your feelings of 
vexation. If I had supposed it possible that 
a division could be taken I should have been 
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in my place ; butI shall take very good care 
to avoid the recurrence of such a mortifica- 
tion so long as I remain a member of the 
Government.” We have learned something 
even since those comparatively recent days. 
We know now that it is possible for a divi- 
sion to be snapped at any time in the House 
of Commons. In that curiously conditioned 
assembly the unexpected always comes to 
ass. As Mr. Oscar Wilde would perhaps 
feel inclined to put it, nothing is impossible 
in the House of Commons but the possible. 
I may add to the correspondence on this 
division an anecdote which, so far as I know, 
has not been put into print before. I do not 
vouch for the accuracy of the story, but I do 
know that it was familiarly talked about in 
the House of Commons at the time and was 
generally believed. The legend goes that 
the St. Stephen’s Club—just across the road 
from the House of Commons—was connected 
with the House by telegraphic wires so that 
Conservative members lounging in the club 
could be warned in time of the division bells 
ringing. There was at that time in the 
House an Irish member—long since dead— 
a humorist, a wit, a practical joker, and a 
skilled engineer. The story is that this mem- 
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ber contrived to cut off the communication 
between the club and the House, and urged 
on Mr. Synan the necessity for a prompt 
division. The division was called ; the wires 
to the club were silent, and the St. Stephen’s 
Club, left all uninformed as to any danger, 
lent no help to the Government. 

The Mr. Synan who is mentioned in Mr. 
Disraeli’s letter as the author of the motion 
which brought about such a curious result is 
the hero of more than one Parliamentary 
anecdote. He had a voice which Stentor 
himself might have envied for its loudness 
and its clearness. On the occasion of this 
now famous debate Mr. Synan was speaking 
with all his usual earnestness. An influen- 
tial member of the Government was seen to 
be rushing from the House. 

“ Where are you going ?” some one asked, 
as he passed on his flight. 

“T am going down to 
the prompt reply. 
hearing Synan.” 

Another time, later on, Mr. Synan was 
addressing a meeting of his Parliamentary 
colleagues—I was then one of them—in a 
comparatively small room. He thundered, 
as was his wont. The volume of his mighty 
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voice seemed as if it would lift 
a the roof off the building. Some 
facetious and irreverent col- 
| league suddenly called out 
“Speak up !” 

Mr. Synan assumed that the 
interruption had come from the 
late Mr. Richard Power—the 
popular “ Dick Power” of the 
House of Commons. 

‘“*T do not know,” Mr. Synan 
demanded, turning angrily 
round, “ why Mr. Power should 
interrupt me with a cry to 
speak up.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Chair. 
man,” said Dick Power very 
blandly, “it was not I who 
interrupted—I heard without 
difficulty every word Mr. Synan 
was saying.” 

An amusing story, as Sir 
Herbert Maxwell very properly 
calls it, is told in this biography 
about Mr. Black, at one time 
member for Edinburgh. 

“ At the meeting of Parlia- 
ment he went to shake hands 
with the Speaker, who asked 
him where he had spent his 
holidays. 

“<T have been to Rome, Mr. Speaker,’ 
replied Mr. Black, who spoke with a strong 
Scots accent, ‘and I had an interview with 
the Pope.’ 

“<Tndeed ! and what did he say to you?’ 

“*Oh! he just said, “How are ye, Mr. 
Black ? I understand you are a member of 
the Scottish Parliament.” Now, isn’t it 
ridiculous to talk of that man being infal- 
lible ?’” 

It has been said that the difference between 
history and biography is not always quite 
kept in view in these volumes. But the full 
title of the work is “The Life and Times” 
of Mr. Smith, and an account of his times 
might, if Sir Herbert Maxwell had cared to 
be diffuse, take in a description, or at least a 
notice, of everything that happened in Eng- 
land from Mr. Smith’s birth to his death. 
There is not too much in the book about 
Mr. Smith’s times—not too much to encumber 
the development of his character and the 
story of his career. That Mr. Smith is 
worthy of a biography nobody can possibly 
doubt. If I were myself asked to explain 
from my own observation and from the 
reading of these volumes how Mr. Smith's 
rise to parliamentary eminence came about, I 
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should answer the question in two words 
—‘“integrity,” “intelligence.” There were 
many actions sanctioned by Mr. Smith of 
which his opponents in political life could 
hardly be expected to approve. But I never 
knew any one who refused to believe that 
whatever was done by Mr. Smith was done 
out of sincere and unselfish motives. The 
devotional turn of his mind led him into 
something like a Puritanical way of looking 
at things, but he was by far too much a man 
of the world to act or think as a Puritan in 
all things. His intelligence was always un- 
clouded. His faculties were always at his 
command. When his advice had to be 
given, his judgment could be summoned up 
to duty at a moment’s eall, and could be 
counted on to do the best of its work. In 
the Governments to which Mr. Smith be- 
longed there were some men of far greater 
intellectual power than he could be supposed 
even by his warmest admirers to possess. 
There was one man of genius at all events ; 
there were many men of very high political 
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capacity. But there probably was no safer, 
surer counsellor among them all than Mr. 
Smith. It seems to me that his very name 
spoke for him and might be held to sym- 
bolise him. It may stand as the title of 
that sort of plain, shrewd, persistent common- 
sense which has done so much, if not to 
make England a great country, at least to 
keep her a great country. “John Bull” is 
assumed to be the characteristic nickname 
for an Englishman. But we have a little 
outgrown the days of John Bull. John 
Bull was a very insular sort of person. He 
hated foreigners, he detested travel, he 
despised continental kickshaws. He was 
anything but what Mr. Cobden was called 
by a great French statesman, “an inter- 
national man.” Mr. Smith had travelled 
far and wide, and was in many ways a 
thoroughly international man. He seems to 
me to have been on the whole a far better 
type of the Englishman, who keeps England 
up to the position of greatness, than the old- 
fashioned John Bull could now be. 
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By EDWARD STEP, Avruor or ‘‘ By Szasnorr, Woop, anp Moortann,”’ ‘ Pranr Lire,” Ere. 


OW and again the readers of a 
certain class of journals are 
treated to startling accounts 
of a remarkable tree, which 
is said to possess some of the 


=N attributes of the cuttlefish. 
Its branches are lithe and 


supple as whip-lashes, and furnished each 
vith a multitude of suckers. Woe to the 
man or beast that takes shelter beneath its 
spreading arms; for the knowledge of the 
presence of flesh and blood is transmitted to 
every cell of its structure, and its branches 
bend down to the trusting wayfarer, and, be- 
fore he is aware of his danger, he is safely im- 
prisoned in its fatal coils. Every twig clings 
tightly to him by virtue of the myriad suckers, 
ad he is slowly hauled up into the tree, 
where his substance is gradually absorbed 
into the economy of this vegetable monster. 
To give a semblance of truth to the story, 
teference is made to a nameless explorer and 
botanist, who is said to have studied this 
Devil-tree on the spot; but, so far as is 
known to science, the story has no solid basis 


whatever. Probably some highly imagina- 
tive journalist has been reading Mr. Darwin’s 
work on “Carnivorous Plants,” and, giving 
full rein to his fancy, has achieved this im- 
provement upon all that Flora has done in this 
particular line. 

But it was ever thus. Mankind, too indo- 
lent, as a rule, to find out the wonders that 
really exist in nature, has set itself to invent 
less wonderful, though perhaps more richly 
coloured, fictions. Have we not in the past 
had that wonderful tale of the Scythian Lamb 
(Agnus Scythicus), half vegetable, half animal ? 
This little lamb was feigned to grow upon a 
stem about three feet in height, the part by 
which it was sustained being a kind of um- 
bilicus. It turned about and bent its head 
to the herbage, and fed upon it; but should 
the grass dry up or fail, then the poor lamb 
would pine away and die. Well, there was 
foundation for that story in the woolly stock 
of the Cibotium, a fern which creeps along 
the surface of the ground. For many years 
this was a most cherished property of travel- 
lers who threw the hatchet far and freely 
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concerning it. They told how this wonderful 
creature flourished on a high, uncultivated, 
and extensive salt-plain west of the Volga ; 
and each had his own special version to tell 
of the singular appearance and habits of this 
vegetable lamb. But in the early part of 
the last century a cold-blooded scientist, one 
Dr. Beyne, of Dantzig, gave the travellers 
away, and spoiled the whole business after 
the manner so delightful to scientists. 

Then, again, there was that splendid fiction 
of the barnacle-tree, which produced fruit in 
the form of little birds that dropped into 
the water and developed into Bernicle-geese ! 
No one knows how many centuries the innings 
of this pretty tough story lasted, but it had 
attained to quite hoary antiquity, when, to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century, it 
was described in detail by a naturalist, one 
Gerarde, whose authority stood very high, 
and whose “Herbal” is well known. He 
was not content with retailing the story as a 
piece of the common stock of natural history 
(that much-abused term), but declares he has 
seen it all: “ What our eyes have seen and 
hands have touched we shall declare,” and 
he proceeds to “declare” every stage in the 
growth and metamorphosis of this strange 
fruit until “it commeth to full maturitie 
and falleth into the sea, where it gathereth 
feathers, and groweth to a fowle bigger than 
a mallarde and lesser than a goose, having 
blacke leggs and bill or beake, and feathers 
blacke and white, spotted in such a manner 
as is our magpie, called in some places a Pie- 
Annet, which the people of Lancashire call 
by no other name than a tree-goose ; which 
place aforesaide and all those parts adjoining 
do so much abound therewith that one of 
the best is bought for three pence.” 

It would appear as though the travellers 
felt the loss of the Scythian lamb acutely, 
and after seeking a substitute for half a cen- 
tury found it in the deadly upas-tree. This 
vegetable monster was introduced to an ap- 
preciative public by Dr. Foersch, a Dutch 
surgeon, who described it as flourishing in a 
desert tract in Java, with no other plant 
growing within a radius of ten or twelve 
miles. The gas given off from its leaves and 
stems was of so virulent a character that of 
those daring enough to venture near it, only 
10 per cent. escaped with their lives. 

his imaginative doctor gave the Javanese 
credit for being economical in the matter of 
public executioners, for he says they offered 
criminals who had been condemned to die, 
that if they would proceed to the upas-tree 
and collect some of the poison their lives 


should be spared. It was from the escaped 
tenth that Foersch professed to have derived 
his information, and we can fully understand 
how some wily ex-criminal had “loaded” 
him with sensational details in return for a 
series of drinks, or the Javanese equivalent 
for that tongue-loosening process. 

According to this account, which Foersch 
published in 1781, and which was translated 
into many European languages, the valley in 
which the upas-tree grew was strewn with 
the bones of those who had attempted to 
reach the tree, whose emanations were so 
poisonous that “there are no fish in the 
waters, nor has any rat, mouse, or any other 
vermin been seen there ; and when any birds 
fly so near this tree that the effluvium reaches 
them they fall a sacrifice to the effects of the 
poison.” He says that, on account of civil 
dissensions, some sixteen hundred persons 
were compelled to reside within twelve or 
fourteen miles of the fatal tree ; but though 
they dwelt in this proximity to the upas, 
they could not be compelled to live there, 
for in less than two months thirteen hun- 
dred had died. From the surviving remnant, 
by a process of interviewing, Foersch declared 
that he obtained his information ; he also wit- 
nessed the effects of the gum exuded from 
the tree, when “exhibited,” as a doctor would 
say, to two women who were ordered by the 
Emperor to be executed. 

Foersch’s stories had very wide circulation 
during the eight years prior to their refuta- 
tion, and by that time they had got such a 
start that they can scarcely be said to have 
been overtaken yet. But tales of this poison- 
tree had been flying about in a loose, unde- 
veloped fashion long before Foersch’s time. 
As early as the sixteenth century there had 
been vague stories of the Macassar poison- 
tree of Celebes, whose poison was so deadly 
and so rapid in its action, that if the smallest 
quantity entered the blood it resulted in 
instant death, and in less than half an hour 
the flesh peeled from the bones of the victim. 
This account probably had reference to the 
Strychnos Tieuté. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century a description of the tree was 
published by Neuhof ; and about a hundred 
years later Gervaise asserted that only to 
touch or smell the tree was as effectual as to 
take the poison in the ordinary way. By 
1704 Camel had so far brought the story up 
to date, that he had made the vapour from 
the tree destroy every living thing within 4 
considerable radius, and even the birds that 
settled on its branches died unless they imme 
diately ate the seeds of Nua vomica, and even 
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with this precautionary measure they were 
sure to lose their feathers as the price of 
their escape. 

The refutation of Foersch was altogether 
too sweeping, for he had considerable basis 
for his romance ; but the Commissioners of 
the Batavian Society in 1789 declared that 
his narratives were entirely false, and denied 
the existence of such a poison-tree in Java. 
Horsfield and Blume, however, in the early 
part of the present century, gave us the whole 
truth of the matter. Horsfield describes the 
upas as one of the largest trees in the Java 
forests. It has a cylindrical stem rising 
without branches to a height of from sixty to 
eighty feet. ‘‘ Close to the ground the bark 
is, in old trees, more than an inch thick, 
and upon being wounded yields plentifully 
the milky juice from which the celebrated 
poison is prepared. In clearing new grounds 
near the tree the inhabitants do not like to 
approach it, as they dread the cutaneous 
eruption which it is known to produce when 
newly cut down. But except when the trunk 
is extensively wounded, or when it is felled, 
by which a large portion of the juice is dis- 
engaged, the effluvium of which, mixing with 
the atmosphere, affects the persons exposed 
to it with the symptoms just mentioned, the 
tree may be approached and ascended like 
the common trees of the forest.” 

The upas of the East has its counterpart 
in the manchineel of the western hemisphere, 
of which fearful stories have been told. It 
was said to be fatal only to sleep in its shade ; 
even the grass would not grow beneath it— 
though, by the way, there are some most 
innocent trees in our own country of which 
this statement is true. The mere drippings 
of dew or rain from its leaves falling upon 
human flesh would cause fearful blisters and 
ulcers, though the Indians believed they had 
a powerful antidote in the sap of the trum- 
pet-tree (Bignonia), which commonly grows 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The manchineel (Hippomane mancinella) is 
a tree with a stem forty or fifty feet high, 
growing in Venezuela, Panama, and many 
of the West Indian Islands, chiefly affecting 
sandy shores by the sea. It is a member of 
the well-known Spurge family, all of which 
are noted for their milk-like sap, one of them 
giving us the useful caoutchouc. The milk- 
white sap of the manchineel is very acrid ; 
and many persons from simply handling 
the plant are seriously affected by it, whilst 
others do not suffer the slightest inconveni- 
ence. It appears to be a fact that the slight- 
est drop of juice, or even the smoke from the 


wood when burnt, if brought into contact 
with the eyes, causes blindness. We have 
it on the authority of Dr. Seemann that 
some ship’s carpenters from H.M.S. Herald, 
who were engaged in cutting down manchin- 
eel-trees at Veraguas, were blinded for several 
days owing to the juice getting into their 
eyes. Similar suffering was inflicted upon a 
boat’s crew who used the wood for making a 
fire. Dr. Seemann was himself punished 
with temporary blindness for merely gather- 
ing “ specimens.” 

Every dweller in these islands has pro- 
bably made acquaintance with the irritat- 
ing, if not highly poisonous, character of 
nettle-stings, though they may never have 
troubled to examine the beautiful little ap- 
paratus by which the poison is effectually 
introduced to their blood. It is probable 
that if they were to make microscopical ex- 
amination of a nettle-hair just after they had 
been stung, they would scarcely be in the 
right frame of mind to discover any beauty 
in its mechanism ; but it exists for all that. 
The arrangement in question is very like 
that by which the poison of the adder is 
introduced to the circulatory system of its 
victims. The adder’s fangs, instead of being 
firmly fixed in the jaw after the manner of 
its ordinary teeth, are loosely attached to 
the neck of a little bag filled with poison. 
In the act of striking these fangs into its 
prey the base of the fang is pressed into the 
poison-sac, and the poison is forced down the 
special channel to the point of the fang, and 
so into the puncture made by it. 

The leaf and stem of a nettle are literally 
clothed with erect hollow hairs. If one of 
these hairs is viewed under a microscope it 
will be seen that its free end, after tapering 
to a very fine degree of slimness, finishes as 
a little knob ; whilst in the other direction, 
after gradually becoming more robust, it sud- 
denly expands into a large bulb correspond- 
ing with the poison-gland of the adder. The 
point of the hair is very brittle, and contact 
with our skin causes the end to snap off, 
leaving a hollow needle-point which readily 
pierces our cuticle, and, pressing upon the 
bulb at the other end, the poison is forced 
through the central channel and inflames 
our blood. The tender-handed who stroke 
the nettle are stung for their pains, because 
their gentleness has only served to break the 
brittle points and render them fit for piere- 
ing; but the rough-handed break the hairs 
at their thickest parts, where they are too 
stout to prick. 

Our common nettles, though they are 









capable of inflicting considerable annoyance 
upon many persons, are too insignificant, 
nevertheless, to be included amongst Vege- 
table Monsters; and we have only referred 
to them for the sake of making clear the 
cnormities of some big cousins—giants of the 
nettle family. These are, first, the Urtica sti- 
mulans and Urtica crenulata of the East Indies, 
species whose attack upon one’s hand is suf- 
ficient to cause the arm to swell with a most 
frightful pain, which lasts for weeks. But 
even these are milk-and-water nettles by 
comparison with the Urtica urentissima, which 
grows in Timor, where it bears the significant 
title of Daoun setan, or devil’s-leaf. The 
effects of its sting last for a year, and have 
often produced death. 
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In New South Wales the traveller encoun. 
ters a nettle that is certainly entitled to the 
term monster, for even its scientific sponsors 
have acknowledged that in naming it Urticg 
gigas. This nettle is a veritable tree with 4 
trunk ordinarily attaining an elevation of 
from twenty-five to fifty feet, and with a cir. 
cumference of twelve to twenty feet! The 
late Sir William Macarthur met with a speci- 
men that had reached the astonishing height 
of between one hundred and twenty and one 
hundred and forty feet before the trunk had 
branched off into an enormous wide-spread- 
ing head. Young and vigorous leaves mea- 
sure from twelve to fifteen inches across, and 
their stings are exceedingly virulent and 
dangerous. 


EARLY YEARS OF THE FRENCH NAVY. 
By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY L. COUTURIER AND F. MONTENARD. 


FIRST 


A S I stood in the sharp sunny air on the 
grassy chine of down which curves 
seaward to the Needles, the heave and breezy 





A Galley of the Sixteenth Century. 


run of the blue-green water reminded me of 
Richard Jefferies’ remark, that “ you cannot 
tell what century it is from the face of the 
sea.” So congruous is that mysterious, rest- 
less element with all the antique and modern 
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craft that have ever swept over it or fathomed 
its depths, that you would scarcely be startled 
by the vision of a tin-ship of Carthage, and 
“a Roman trireme suddenly rounding the 
white edge-line of chalk would not seem 
strange.” 

True as the saying may appear to an ima- 
ginative reader, I could not help thinking 
that there was at least one vessel—familiar 
enough in Franco-British waters in compara- 
tively recent times—the sudden appearance 
of which would be both strange and startling. 

Imagine! What swift, long, low two-masted 
craft is this which has dashed out of ambush 
under the sweep of fifty mighty oars? At 
a glance you are aware of the streaming pen- 
nants of red, white and blue, of the mur- 
derous cutwater with its white figure-head, of 
the dark-blue hull lit with lines of gilt mould- 
ings, of the glittering poop with its crimson 
awning, and its great red flag sown with the 
golden lilies of France. As the vessel rushes 
through the billows which swarm up its 
scant freeboard, you notice the men-at-arms 
grouped on the forecastle-bridge over the 
bow-chasers, and then—before you have time 
to reach the splendid poop, with its carved 
and gilded sea-nymphs, its gilded tritons, its 
gilded escutcheons, its rich hangings—your 
gaze is riveted by the horrible spectacle of 
two hundred and fifty men, straining in gangs 
of five at the fifty oars. The sun beats down 
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on their shaven heads and naked bodies and 
limbs; each is chained to his place; the 
sweat of their toil gleams like oil in the sun- 
light ; it trickles down into little pools at 
their feet. The heavy oars, forty feet long, 
swing and fall together—fifty like one. As 
the blades strike the water the gangs fling 
themselves backward and dropon the benches, 
which creak and bend beneath them. A 
breadth of breeze blowing over that hideous 
torture-chamber amidships brings with it a 
gust of sickening exhalations. 

Vogue la galére/’ And woe to the poor 
wretches who are feebler or slower than the 
rest ; the keen eyes of the overseers pacing 
the gangways swoop like hawks, and the lash 
descends with a hiss on drenched backs and 
shoulders. Blood trickles with the sweat 
and drops into the pools. All the interior of 
the vessel is painted red. On that colour 
blood, whether of fight or of torture, shows 
less than on another. Six, ten, twelve, fif- 
teen, even twenty hours at a stretch the great 
oars wring out this agony of labour. When 
nature is racked to the limit of endurance, 
the overseers thrust into the mouths of the 
famishing victims bits of bread soaked in 
wine. Then the hoarse voice of the captain 
is heard calling for better speed ; the silver 
whistles of the overseers quicken the stroke ; 
the cruel thongs enforce the signal of the 
whistles. See, here is a miserable being who 
has fainted. The lash only reddens as the 
torturer tries to flay him into 
consciousness. It is labour 
wasted. Unlock the fetters 
about his ankles and hustle 
him overboard ! 

Chained, famine-stricken, 
exposed to sun and wind, to 
salt sea and stinging hail and 
benumbing cold, what can 
this hopeless and helpless 
crew pray for if not for the 
fiery broadside of some 
hostile battle-ship, or the 
tremendous shock which 
snaps the range of oars short 
in their rowlocks, and sends 
the shattered hull reeling 
down into the abyss? One 
wonders what place can have 
been found for Christianity 
in such a floating Gehenna ; 
and yet on these very galleys 
the auménier, the chaplain, 
the comforter of souls, was 





and convict gangs to endure the sufferings 
and trials of this short life for the love 
of God, and in expiation of theirsins! Ah, 
slow indeed, to use the expression of Admi- 
ral Jurien, has been the descent of pity from 
Golgotha to earth ! 

The hideous picture seems unreal and ex- 
aggerated, and yet it may almost be regarded 
as colourless beside the description given of 
the fighting craft by M. Loir, in his story of 
the origin and growth of the French Navy.* 
With its oar-power and its auxiliary sails, 
the galley was the heritage bequeathed to 
the Middle Ages by the civilisation of Greece 
and Rome. It was the ideal war-ship of the 
time—swift, strongly manned, independent 
of the wind, and easily handled. The tra- 
ditional slavery which prevailed throughout 
the basin of the Mediterranean supplied an 
abundant motive-power. 

* “Ta Marine Francaise, par Maurice Loir ; illustrations de 
L. Couturier et F. Montenard.” Paris: Librairie Hachette et 


Cie., to which I am indebted for the facts as to the rise of 
France as a naval power. 
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not forgotten. It was his 
function to exhort the slave 


“ The lash descends with a hiss on drenched backs and shoulders.” 




















‘Shipped some hundreds of men-at-arms and weighed anchor.” 


The tubby naves or nefs, which could 
afford accommodation for eight hundred to 
a thousand pilgrims, sufficed for the pur- 
poses of commerce. Even in the days of the 
Crusades many of these still carried but one 
mast and a single sail, and the voyage from 
Cyprus to Toulon took about six weeks. For 
sea-struggles it is evident they could only be 
useful as tenders and supply-ships. 

Averaging about 160 feet in length, and 
18 feet in breadth, and raised only a little 
over 4 feet above the sea, the galley, with 
its two masts and two triangular sails, seemed 
essentially a creation of classic waters. Its 
forty-feet oars—numbering from twenty-six 
to thirty a side, and worked by a chiourme of 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
men—were found to be all but unmanage- 
able in the heavy weather and huge rollers 
of the Atlantic. Still, so impressed were the 
people of the North with its enormous supe- 
riority as a war-engine, that in the fourteenth 
century a number were brought round from 
the Mediterranean, and became a terror in 
our narrow seas. 

With the growth of naval science and the 
development of artillery, the galley, as a 
fighting-machine, gradually fell into the back- 
ground. To meet the needs of the time, a 
new type, the galeas, was indeed struck 
out, though with but indifferent success. 
Owing to the number and disposition of the 
oars, there was no space for more than a 


dozen guns distributed fore and aft, and the 
armament was accordingly inadequate. Never- 
theless, the galeas was, in its day, a for- 
midable antagonist. The Royal, of 1690, 
was 164 feet long, and nearly 36 feet wide, 
and drew between 13 feet and 14 feet of 
water. Her main-mast was 65 feet high, 
and the yard, which rpread the great lateen 
sail, not less than 134 feet. The oars mea- 
sured close on 50 feet, and weighed nearly 
4 cwt. each. She carried a thousand men, 
of whom four hundred and fifty-two were 
oarsmen, three hundred and fifty soldiers, 
and thirty-six cannoneers. 

Another, and even more effective change, 
however, was transferring the supremacy of 
the galleys to the new war-sailers. The 
power of the former depended wholly on the 
number and strength of the human arms 
employed. Originally the chiowrme was com- 
posed of paid volunteers, captured pirates, 
prisoners of war, and Moorish and Levantine 
slaves. But slavery was dying out before 
the influence of Christianity, and the task of 
maintaining the complement of rowers became 
more difficult year after year. Then arose 
the iniquitous system of recruiting from the 
prisons. It began with Francis I.,and was con- 
tinued with ever-growing abuses by Richelieu 
and Colbert. It would have been merciless 
enough had the culprits thus drafted to sea 
been dangerous and hardened criminals, but 
on the eve of a naval expedition, instructions 
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were issued to the judges to be as stringent 
as possible, and, although six years was the 
shortest term of condemnation to the galleys, 
they were urged to sentence as many as they 
could to that brutalising punishment. Ac- 
cordingly, it was not merely the murderer, 
the incendiary, the highway-robber, but the 
deserter, the sturdy beggar, the tramp, the 
loafer, and doubt- 
less among them 
many innocent 
victims of circum- 
stance, who for 
the most trivial 
offences found 
themselves 
doomed to chain 
and oar. 

Worse still, the 
convict was liable 
during his term 
of bondage to 
innumerable fines 
for breaches of 
discipline, and 
this, as he was 
invariably penni- 
less, was com- 
muted into an 
additicnal term 
of detention. The 
fines continued 
and accumulated, 
and at the expiry 
of eachtermthere 


another to be 
endured. Many 
a time - expired 
man, forgotten 
by his friends, 
and unable to 
appeal to the 
authorities, drew 
the last breath of 
a hideous slavery 
on the bench to 
which he was 
chained. 

The daily fare 
of these poor 
wretches consisted of two pounds of biscuits 
and two anchovies; every second day soup 
made of three ounces of beans and a quarter 
of an ounce of olive-oil; meat and wine on 
the four great religious festivals of the year— 
for even on the galleys, as we have seen, the 
consolations of religion were not wanting. 
For clothing, when their work would admit 
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Men-at-arms fighting from the main-top. 


of their wearing it, they had a shirt, breeches, 
a red cloth cap for the shaven head, and a 
sort of blouse of the same material—no 
shoes or stockings. In port they were 
allowed some leisure to manufacture and sell 
various odds and ends for their own benefit. 

In the presence of this abject misery it is 
curious to observe that the command of the 
galleys was an 
appointment of 
the utmost im- 
portance, and was 
monopolised by 
the most power- 
ful nobles. Until 
the sailing war- 
ship superseded 
its medizval 
rival, the Captain 
General of the 
Galleys took su- 
preme command 
of mixed fleets. 
It was not tili the 
year 1749 that 
these floating 
prisons were 
abolished, and 
the four thousand 
victims they con- 
tained drafted to 
the three great 
ports for penal 
servitude of a less 
inhuman descrip- 
tion. 

Inturning over 
the pages of M. 
Loir’s elaborate 
survey, one is 
struck by the re- 
markable _ illus- 
tration it affords 
of the total un- 
consciousness of 
the value of 
navy displaye4 
by the old rulers 
of France. It 
is, indeed, only 
within the last 
year or two that Captain Mahan* has formu- 
lated the important international principle 
that “the mastery of any sea, in proportion 
as it is complete, confers upon its possessor an 
ultimately dominating position” in regard 
to the countries bordering on that sea. From 


* “The Influence of Sea-power upon History, 1660-1783.” 
Sampson Low & Co, 
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“The Galeas was in its day a formidable antagonist.’’ 


Drake to Nelson, none of our old sea-dogs 
appears to have suspected the existence of so 
far-reaching and apparently paradoxical a 
law. It escaped even the marvellous insight 
of Buonaparte. Still it is curious to read of 
the naive fashion in which, when the neces- 
sity arose, the early kings chartered as many 
vessels as they needed, shipped some hun- 
dreds of men-at-arms, and weighed anchor. 
The fleet of seventeen hundred sail which 
Philip Augustus armed against England was 
hired in this haphazard manner. It was 
Genoese vessels which made a forest of the 
harbour of Sluys in 1340, when Edward IIL. 
won, in the presence of a bevy of fair ladies, 
the first great naval victory of Britain. It 
was still foreign mercenaries who sailed and 
fought under the standards of Charles VIII. 
and Louis XII. 

Away back in the eighth century Charle- 
magne had organized a sort of coast-guard by 
enrolling all the seaboard population who 
lived within a mile and a half of the shore; 
but with the dismemberment of the vast 
Carlovingian Empire all dreams of naval 
greatness were dissipated. Long afterwards 
Charles V. built some military nefs on the 
Atlantic, and Louis XI.’s galleys chased the 


Barbary pirates who infested the shores of 
the Mediterranean, but it was Francis I. 
apparently who first conceived the idea of a 
war-fleet purchased and equipped from the 
royal treasury. He converted the small 
fishing village of Havre into a fortified port, 
which speedily attracted commerce to the 
mouth of the Seine; and he projected a 
scheme—which he did not live to realise— 
for the construction of an oceanic navy under 
canvas. “ Fleets were massed in the Mediter- 
ranean,” writes Mr. Norman, in his ‘ Corsairs 
of France,” “and for the first time in history 
a French squadron, passing through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, defeated an English fleet 
off Brest, and then, moving round to the 
eastward, drove off the blockading squadrons 
of Henry VIII. from Boulogne.” 

A period of religious and dynastic troubles 
followed, and the strength of the country 
was wasted in internal strife. With the 
tremendous object-lesson of the Invincible 
Armada before his eyes—and as the shat- 
tered galleons of Sidonia go sagging down 
the Bay of Biscay, it is worth noting that 
they are piloted by that famous Dunkirk 
“‘Sea-Fox,” the great-grandfather of the yet 
more famous Jean Bart—Henry IV., or 
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rather his minister Sully, made some attempt 
to revert to the policy of Francis. The 
Crown forests were ordered to supply timber 
for three ships, the fleet at Toulon was 
strengthened, commercial companies were 
chartered for the exploitation of the Indies, 
and French colonies were founded in Canada. 
Then came another relapse, and it was not 
till eighty years after the death of Francis 
that Richelieu, assuming the title of Grand 
Master of the Navy and Superintendent- 
General of Navigation and Commerce, in- 
sisted on an annual sum being assigned for 
naval expenditure, and set himself to the 
gigantic task of making France a first-rate 
sea-power. 


The evolution of the sailed war-ship dates 
from the brilliant period of the Renaissance. 
The compass had given the mariner the 
freedom of all seas, and the new conditions 
of seafaring which sprang out of this free 
dom entailed more massive construction, 
stronger rigging, more appropriate spread of 
canvas. The introduction of sea-artillery in 
1387 had not been eventful in this direction. 
Small-arms, “ stink-pots,” and a few bom- 
bards, with a supply of stone projectiles, had 
sufficed to convert a merchantman into a 
battle-ship ; but now that the resources of 
metallurgy had been applied to naval war- 


fare, the heavy guns with quick powder and 
metal balls necessitated the construction of a 
special type of vessel to withstand the shock 
of its own armament. It was about the 
year 1500 that Descharges of Brest struck 
out the bold idea of gun-ports; the first 
broadside was fired from the Charente, which 
carried fourteen cannon, one hundred and 
eighty-six smaller pieces—culverins, falcons, 
swivels, and what not—and twelve hundred 
men. The cumbersome forecastle was levelled, 
and though the stern-castle remained as lofty 
as heretofore it was flanked with turrets and 
loop-holed for fire-arms. The solitary tri- 
angle of canvas had given place to six square 
sails in stages, and one lateen sail, and 
the familiar terms, “ mainsail,” “ foresail,” 
“‘mizzen,” “maintop,” had already come into 
use. The “ effective” of a vessel was pretty 
generally fixed at the rate of fifty men—half 
soldiers, half mariners—for every hundred 
tons of capacity. Landsmen and seamen 
were commanded by their own officers, and, 
though scant good-fellowship existed between 
them, the stern and half-savage Féles or 
Judgments of Oleron, dating from the days 
of Coeur de Lion, secured harmony and dis- 
cipline. 

Under these improved conditions a new 
system of tactics was worked out for the 
handling of these carracks, galleons, and 
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The Siege of Rochelle. 
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caravels. Instead of the old-fashioned wild 
rush of vessel against vessel, a regular cres- 
cent line of battle was devised, with the 
most powerful vessels to windward, and the 
galleys were stationed apart as a sort of 
flying squadron. The fleets bore down on 
each other under a hail of arquebuses and 
muskets; they crashed together with an 
exchange of broadsides; boiling oil, molten 
lead, stink- 
pots, hand- 
grenades, were 
flung from the 
“tops,” and as 
the grappling 
irons were 
made fast 
the boarders 
swarmed over, 
pike or cutlass 
in hand, to 
encounter the 
volleys which 
swept the deck 
fore and aft 
from the guns 
of the fore- 
castle and 
poop. Board- 
ing was the 
ultima ratio of 
the sea-fight. 


With Riche- 
lieu a new 
epoch began. 
The impossi- 
bility of deal- 
ing with the 
rebel Hugue- 
nots of Ro- 
chelle by 
means of 
foreign ships 
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penter, sawyer, calker, cannoneer, or fisher 
subject of the king, to take service “ furth 
the realm” without express permission under 
the great seal. 

The finest specimen of the Cardinal’s shi 
building was the Couronne, of two thousand 
tons. Her length was about 207 feet with 
169 feet beam, and she carried a crew of five 
hundred men. Besides this vessel, “before 
whose pro- 
digious dimen- 
sions the 
mariners stood 
astonied,” 
Richelieu fur- 
nished the 
navy with 
two ships of 
twelve hun- 
dred tons, and 
twenty rang- 
ing from five 
hundred to a 
thousand tons. 
They were 
armed with 
thirty -three- 
pounders, six- 
teen-pound 
culverins, and 
a variety of 
mortars and 
squat massy 
pieces which 
scattered 
chains, nails, 
stones, gre 
nades, and 
bombs. Ma- 
noeuvres were 
controlled by 
flag-signals on 
a simple code 
agreed on by 


opened his A Ship in the reign of Louis XIII. the different 
eyes to the commanders. 
perilous con- The _ ships 


dition of France, and he applied his irresis- 
tible genius to the problem before him. He 
codified the maritime laws, established naval 
schools, fostered commercial enterprises and 
schemes of colonisation, fortified ports, 
founded arsenals, and introduced master- 
carpenters from the Dutch  ship-yards. 
While he enacted that the nobility might 
take part in maritime enterprises without 
loss of prestige, he relieved the seaboard 
population of their fiscal burthens, enrolled 
them, and made it penal for any pilot, car- 


fought under a white standard—the colour 
of the French lily—flying from the poop; 
but there appears to have been no pre- 
cise regulation as to colour. In conse- 
quence of a vow of Louis XIII. a paint- 
ing of the Madonna on a white background 
was occasionally hoisted, and not unfre- 
quently vessels flew red, blue, and green 
flags covered with fleurs de lis, or a flag of 
white and blue in horizontal stripes. The 
royal standard, however, was white sown 
with fleurs de lis and emblazoned with 
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the arms of the king with two angels for 
supporters. 

As regarded the personnel, Richelieu 
selected his officers from the merchant fleets 
or from the order of the Knights of Malta. 
One important change he inaugurated. The 
captain was henceforth to be not merely a 
military officer, but commander at once of 
the ship and its martial contingent. The 
staff was composed of a lieutenant, an ensign 
(whose duty it was to defend the flag), a 
boatswain and boatswain’s mate (who took 
watch and watch about), a pilot (who, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Consulate of the 
Sea, was liable to instant decapitation, with- 
out trial of any kind, if he failed in his 
duties), a master cannoneer, a sergeant, and a 
provost-marshal, each, of course, with the 
necessary subordinates. Happily, the pilot’s 
jurisdiction was limited to the high seas. 
Within sight of land he surrendered his 
charge to the local lodemans, who were also 
summarily dealt with by the Réles d’Oleron : 
“When the Jodeman has declared that he will 
answer with his head for the safety of a ship, 
if he loses it or exposes it to loss, the master, 
or the mariners, or the merchants who strike 
off his head shall not be liable to any 
penalty.” 

Here are a few other provisions of the 
naval laws: “ Keel-hauling thrice for want 
of attention and respect at prayers... . If 
anyone draws a knife on board, even though 
he should not strike, his hand shall be pinned 
to the mast with the knife. . . . After 
making it up, if anyone shall provoke another 


to the use of the sword, he shall lose the 
hand with which he has broken the peace. . . 
A thief shall have his hands cut off... . 
Whoever kills a shipmate shall be bound 
back to back with the corpse and thrown 
overboard. . . . Whoever takes service under 
two captains shall be hanged without mercy. 
. . . For receiving or sending a letter with- 
out knowledge of the captain, hanging. . . . 
Smoking after sun-down, keel-hauling thrice 
and running the gauntlet.” ‘ 

In regard to the cabin-boys and “ midship- 
mites” prevention was considered better 
than cure. They were sent regularly to the 
capstan for the cat so many times a week: 
“if they didn’t deserve it then, they would 
soon enough.” 

“At the death of Louis XIII,” writes 
another French historian, quoted by Mr. 
Norman, “ the condition of the French navy 
bore striking testimony to the success of the 
Cardinal’s efforts. The French flag flew on 
every sea. We had ports, arsenals, foundries, 
and a personnel specially trained not merely 
to fight but to navigate our ships. The mer- 
cantile marine, which also had been the 
object of the Cardinal’s particular solicitude, 
had made great progress. France possessed 
naval establishments in the West Indies, 
Florida, Canada, on the West Coast of Africa, 
and in Madagascar. The Cardinal died 
before his great work was finished, but it 
is easy to recognise from what he had com- 
pleted whence were derived the principles 
which formed the foundation of Colbert’s 
policy.” 
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PART IL—ON THE BORDER AND IN THE BOCAGE. 


“aYy)- T was comforting to find that Dinan 

| had preserved its “ porches,” as 
the curious arcades in some of 
the old streets are called. These 
arcades, which remind us of Berne, of 
Miinster, and of many other old towns, are 
formed by the projecting upper storeys of the 
ancient houses, which storeys rest on massive 
pillars. The most curious of these old houses 
are between the Place des Cordeliers and the 
ancient gate and tower of Jerzual; the old 
Porte de Jerzual itself is quaint and interest- 





ing, but the steep street that leads down to 
it, and the street on the farther side of the 
gateway, are full of the most picturesque 
old houses; a conglomeration of wonderful 
variety, each seems to have been built to 
suit the special taste of its possessor. 

Not far from the top of the Rue de Jer- 
zual is the Tour de l’Horloge, a very pic- 
turesque building. Dinan is full of memories 
of that stern foe of the English invaders, 
Bertrand Du Guesclin, the soldier who as a 
boy was said by his tutor to be a dunce, and 





































































Rue de Jerzual, Dinan. 


in all ways incorrigible, and of whom his 
aunt, a gentle recluse, predicted that he 
would “ achieve greatness ;” and she added, 
“Le fruit qui mfrit tard est toujours bon.” 
The great soldier’s statue stands on the Place 
du Champ, the scene of the famous single 
combat between Du Guesclin and an English 
knight named Sir Thomas of Canterbury. 
In this duel & outrance the fiery Bertrand 
was victorious. 

The country round Dinan is charming ; 
there is a delightful walk beside the river 
to the old ruined castle and the abbey of 
Lehon. The abbey church, beside the sunny 

tance, is not so picturesque as it used to be, 
having been recently restored. 

The most interesting expedition, however, 
to be made from Dinan is to the ruined 
chateau of La Garaye, the scene of the 
self-devoted life-work of Count Claude Marot 
and his wife. After the accident which lamed 
the Countess for life—she was thrown from 
her horse while hunting—they set up their 
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hospital at La Garaye, 
and tended the sick and 
the poor with their own 
hands ; the Count having 
studied medicine and 
surgery in Paris, with 
the view of qualifying 
himself for the post of 
superintendent to the 
hospital, while his 
crippled wife studied 
ophthalmic surgery. 
The whole story is told 
in Mrs. Norton’s poem, 
“The Lady of La 
Garaye.” 

In a former ramble in 
Brittany we had passed 
by Fougéres on our way 
to Vitré; this time we 
resolved to pay the 
border town, Fougéres, 
a Visit. 

Vitré is in many ways 
interesting ; it has an 
imposing old chateau, 
and the ancient houses 
in the Rue de la Poterie 
are singularly pictur- 
esque. There is, too, 
a delightful excursion to 
be made to Les Rochers, 
Madame de Sévigné’s 
pleasant country home, 
full of memories of the 
charming letter-writer ; 
but in spite of all this, when we reached 
often passed-by Fougéres, we were surprised 
to find it yet fuller of beauty and interest 
than its neighbour. 

To begin with the Hotel St. Jacques ; it is 
large, and clean, and comfortable ; it is also 
reasonable in its charges, and the intelligent 
and enterprising host gives excellent fare, and 
is most anxious to please English travellers. 

The hotel stands high up in the modern 
town, and from it we soon reached, by clean, 
well-kept streets, the church of St. Léonard. 
The church itself is not interesting, but 
the view from the public garden which sur- 
rounds it is delightful. The surrounding 
country seems to be covered with far-reach- 
ing forest, with here and there hills rising 
among the greenery. At our feet, at the 
bottom of the steep green valley, some three 
hundred feet or so below the upper town, 
is a wonderful picture. On the left are the 
huge ruins of the grey castle which, in the 
Middle Ages, played so important a part 
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in defending the frontier of Brittany. It 
belonged sometimes to France, sometimes to 
Brittany, for a time to Diane de Poitiers, 
and Louis XV. bestowed it on the Duc de 
Penthievre,in whose possession it remained 
till the Revolution. It has quite recently 
become the joint property of the town and 
the Government; and in their projects of 
restoration; it is to be feared that its present 
delightful aspect will be destroyed. 

As one‘ looks down, one sees the irregular 
stretch of eurtain walls guarded by thirteen 
variously ‘shaped and irregularly placed 
towers garlanded by slender wreaths of ivy 
and of eglantine, while ferns and delicate wild 
flowers nestle greenly in the chinks of grey 
stonework, and fringe the 
ruined steps that lead up 
to the towers. Close 
round the castle are other 
huge round towers, with 
a gateway between them ; 
machicolations, bits of old 
wall, ancient houses with 
grey gables nodding for- 
ward across the lanes in 
which they stand; and 
intersecting all this hoary 
vision, which seemed to 
take us back to the past, 
is the dashing, sparkling 
river, here prisoned to 
make a washing trough 
before a shed under which 
were kneeling about a 
score of laughing, chatter- 
ing women, busy soaping 
and rinsing a motley 
store of garments; and 
again, beyond the _pic- 
turesque dyeing-mill on 
the opposite side of the 
stream, it foams furiously 
down a little fall, as it 
hurries on to some fresh 
industry. The busy little 
river Nancon is kept 
hard at work between 
the mills, and the fac- 
tories, and the washer- 
women from very early 
morning till sunset. 

We felt anxious to go 
down into this busy living 
scene, which looked to us 
so full of varied beauty ; 
we found that the de- 
scent from this point is 
so steep that it is cut in 





zigzags. The way down was full of charm ; we 
had constantly to stand still to admire some 
fresh point ; and when we reached the old 
town there was a new interest in observing 
the numerous shoemakers, and in chatting 
with these industrious workers. Both men 
and women sit at their windows working as 
fast as they can in the production of women’s 
boots and shoes, and above all of black felt 
slippers. Every one seemed to possess a 
bird or two, and these kept up a perpetual 
concert from their cages hung outside the 
windows. 

We were, however, impatient to see the 
castle, and we made our way to it down many 
twisting lanes which led us over the stream 
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by slight wooden bridges, and gave us exqui- 
site little peeps and surprises. 


For some time our knock at the ponderous 


old gates of the castle was unanswered. At 


last a man came, and told us that we could 
not be admitted because the people who now 
rented the chateau were out driving. This 
was disconcerting, but when we persevered 
the door was shut in our faces, and we had 
to content ourselves with exploring the very 
interesting old town, and seeing the bits of 
fortification that still remain, notably the 
fine old gateway of St. Sulpice. 
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Some way back from the castle we came 
upon another of the industries of Fougéres 
in a number of pickmen quarrying out stone 
from the hill. We learned that the ortho- 
dox way of arriving at the chateau was by 
the Rue de la Pinterie, and we took this way 
of going back to the hotel. It is a wonder- 
ful old street ; on one side, for a good part of 
the steep ascent, are huge fifteenth-century 
houses, with grey projecting fronts sup- 
ported by stone and wooden pillars. The 
half-open doors of some of these houses re- 
minded us of those we had seen in Assisi, 














The Castle, Fougéres, 


yawning black mouths which seemed to be 
the entrance of a den of robbers in the 
Middle Ages. We found this was certainly 
the shortest way home, and we soon came 
out on the breezy Place d’Armes, at the 
corner of which the hotel stands. 

Our excellent landlord helped us out of 
the difficulty about the chateau. He said 
that for the last few years it had been rented 
by the commandant of the garrison, for his 
family, but that they would always admit 
any one furnished with his (Monsieur Breux’s) 
introduction. 

Next morning we went down to see the old 
fortress by a new and very charming way. At 
first there was some parley before we could be 
admitted into the little paved court of the 
chateau, in front of the old gate-house. Pre- 


sently a young lady appeared and said that 
she knew M. Breux, and that we could 
come in. She guided us through the two 
outer courts, asking us to wait a moment 
while she called to a man in a tree to cease 
shaking the boughs. She explained to us 
that the man was gathering pears for perry, 
and that they might possibly fall on our 
heads as we passed under the trees of the 
cool-looking grassed orchard, which occupied 
the centre of the third enclosure ; the pears 
seemed to be abundant. When we reached 
the enclosure she pointed out to us the diffe- 
rent towers, told us their names, and said 
we might go where we pleased. 

The scene was so lovely—this peaceful- 
looking orchard and garden-ground, among 
the old grey stonework—that we felt more 
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inclined to rest on the 
grass, and admire the 
size of the tomatoes, 
than to explore the 
towers, but, as we 
climbed their steps, they 
most of them revealed 
fresh beauties. No 
words could paint the 
loveliness of the broken, 
grey stone steps leading 
to the Tour Mélusine, 
with their adornment of 
Caerach and Cystopteris, 
and other ferns. We 
did not like to gather 
any, but when Made- 
moiselle Dieudonné ob- 
served our hesitation she 
pulled up for us several 
roots. 

“Why should you not 




















have them?” she said ; 
“I see that you love 
them ; when the Govern- 
ment comes into posses- 
sion in April, and turns us out of our dear 
home, they intend to burn all the pretty 
things up with petroleum.” 

The Tour Gobelin is one of the oldest, but 
the Mélusine is the finest of the towers ; 
they are none of them, however, older than 
the end of the twelfth century. The floors 
are still perfect, and we followed our kind 
guide to the top storey, from which we had 
a fine view, and then down into the dungeons, 


The Gateway, St. Sulpice, Fougéres. 


where she showed us the oubliettes. After the 
towers—there are thirteen in all, and we had 
to explore several—we were slrown the 
chapel, and the picturesque well, and the en- 
trance to the subterranean passages, all 
clothed with exquisite greenery. 

We were unwilling to go away, and, in- 
deed, Mademoiselle seemed to enjoy our 
visit—she so seldom received visitors, she 
said. We promised ourselves another and 

a prolonged visit to Fou- 
géres, when the apple- 








Basselin’s House, Vire. 


orchards are in blossom. 

The journey thence to 
Vire was pleasant ; on either 
side were apple-trees covered 
with scarlet and golden fruit; 
but the sunset we saw on 
our way was wonderful. Oa 
the right was a_ burning 
golden glory, fading into 
primrose, while above, a 
mass of copper-coloured cloud 
gleamed out of the grey, 
slightly lurid sky. Alas! it 
was the herald of change in 
the lovely weather we had 
hitherto been favoured with. 

It was very pleasant to 
find ourselves in Vire, and 
to revisit our old haunts. 
On our former visit we had 
stayed at the Hotel Cheval 
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Blanc, in the centre of the town; this time 
we went to the Hotel St. Pierre, and found 
it better in every way, and also quieter, 
with fine views over the country from the 
front rooms. 

Vire is a quaint and pleasant town to stroll 
about in; the up-and-down character of its 
streets affords great variety, though it makes 
walking a fatigue. There are few more pictu- 
resque street views in Normandy than that 
of the old clock-tower and gateway. We 
walked outside the town, down the steep 
Vaux de Vire, and to our sorrow found the 
quarter almost unrecognisable ; the once 
lovely tree-sheltered valley is now filled with 
factories, and their tall chimneys; the con- 
tinual whirl of machinery takes away the 
peaceful charm that was once so delightful. 

As we went down the valley, however, we 
rejoiced to see some of the old features, and 
we had amusing chats with the people at their 
cottage doors. One sociable old body, in a 
cottage raised high above the footpath, and 
reached by a ricketty wooden staircase, 
pressed us to come in and take shelter from 
a sudden shower. We only stayed a short 
time in her little room, but she contrived to 
give us her autobiography and the history of 
various members of her family. 

‘My son lives in Paris,” she said, “ with 
his wife and their children. He asks me to 
go and live there with them, to save the ex- 
pense of keeping up two houses. Ma foi! 
I prefer to live by myself; I like my own 


ways and my own company, and my son and 
his wife like theirs. Hé, mon Dieu! we are 
much better apart.” 

A little farther on we saw an old white 
bearded man seated close to his window, en- 
gaged in carpentering ; he was smoking while 
he worked, and he took his short pipe 
from his lips as we asked how far it was 
to the house of the famous Virois, Olivier 
Basselin ? 

The white-bearded carpenter sniiled, and 
came to his door to answer our inquiry. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “the house is quite 
near, about a stone’s-throw from here. | 
don’t mean, monsieur, that you could throw 
a stone as far, if you tried, but you know 
what I mean; the house is close by, on the 
left of the path—you cannot miss it, monsieur 
et dame;” he raised his cap. ‘“ I never knew 
this Basselin, he was before my time, but 
strangers and foreigners seem to have 
known him quite well; they ask so many 
questions about Olivier when they come to 
Vire.” 

Basselin’s house has been added to, but 
the old portion, it seemed to us, has not 
been tampered with. At this point the 
valley is almost as charming as ever. Opp0- 
site Basselin’s house are bold, moss-coveret 
rocks, which threaten some day to fall and 
bar the passage. 

All at once we heard a strong voice speak- 
ing angrily, and then one much shriller, 
evidently in altercation. A man came by 
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carrying a greasy wallet ; he looked like a 
rural postman. 

“Mon Dieu!” he shook his head, “they 
are at it again, tooth and nail !” 

Going on, we found a turning on the right 
which went up steeply, with cottages on one 
side and a farm-house on the other. The 
yoices proceeded from two women, one 
standing at the door of the farm-house and 
the other in front of her cottage. 

Our arrival did not in any way check the 
torrent of words poured out from one side of 
the road and replied to more shrilly from 
the other. The cottager, in a determined, 


steady voice, was accusing the farm-woman 
of the sin of neglecting her own child ; it had 
been shut up and starved, she affirmed, while 
The 


its mother went out “ pleasuring.” 
mother, in shrill fury, told 
her stern accuser to mind 
her own business; the 
neighbours looked out of 
their windows and came 
to their doors, to listen 
to the dispute, while the 
wices grew louder and 
more bitter; it seemed to 
us, as we walked on, that 
the two shrews must in- 
witably come to blows; 
but when we asked a 
wighbour about this, she 
laughed : 

“Pardon,” she said, 
with a shrug of her 
shoulders, “ it is all noise ; 
it is their way; that is 
how they pass their time.” 
. On this side of Vire, beyond the region of 
the factory chimneys, we had delightful 
views of Bocage scenery. Bearing to the 
tight, just before we entered the town on 
mother side, we passed an orchard of pear 
amd apple trees, so heavily laden with glow- 
ing fruit that they were nearly broken down 
with its weight. 

We dived down into the town again to the 
market-place. In the Rue Chaussé leading 
wut of this, on the opposite side to the Gen- 

erie, we saw the remains of the old 
ower belonging to the fortified gate of St. 
Sauveur ; the gate has been taken down, but 
astumpy, round machicolated tower is still 
standing ; on the outside wall of the tower is 
afigure of Our Lord holding a small globe 
nn His hand, below the figure is written, 
“Le Sauveur du Monde.” 

The market-place is close to the picturesque 
Rue des Teinturiers ; one side of this extra- 
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ordinary old street has been removed, and no 
doubt this removal has benefited the health 
of the quarter, but the absence of the grey 
old houses we so well remembered with their 
shingled fronts, and pot-flowers in the crazy 
balconies, greatly destroys the picturesque- 
ness; the dirty stream flowing down the 
street was as crowded with washerwomen as 
when we first saw it ; they were chattering 
and laughing, making a constant clatter with 
their wooden beaters on the soaped linen 
before they rinsed it in the doubtful-coloured 
water. What generations of merry washer- 
women had been at work since we last stood 
watching them beside the Vire ! 

Half-way down the street two small boys 
began to pelt a large brown retriever with 
horse chestnuts ; the dog promptly resented 
the affront—it flew at the 
boys, barking furiously ; 
at this the young cowards. 
fled away shrieking, and 
we prepared to go to the 
rescue, but in an instant 
the dog seemed to be 
satisfied with the terror 
displayed by its assailants, 
and made a dignified re- 
treat, “with its tail up.” 

The picturesque cap: 
worn by the women of 
Vire is now, alas, matter of 
history, but we learned 
that there are still living 
one or two old dames 
who have preserved their 
charming caps, and wear 
them on the great festivals. 

From Vire we went on to Caen. In the 
evening when we reached the capital of Cal- 
vados, the showers we had had at Vire 
changed to steady rain which fell in torrents. 
To our great joy we found three vacant seats. 
in an omnibus, but there was such a delay 
in the appearance of the luggage that the 
passengers grew impatient: it began to 
arrive at last, with long pauses between ; first. 
came some enormous metal-bound wooden 
boxes, a heavy load in themselves, we thought, 
for two horses besides the eight passengers, 
the driver, and conductor ; but this was only 
a taste of what was in reserve. After a huge 
family of the enormous boxes came a peram- 
bulator and a tricycle, then more boxes— 
bang, bang, bang, they came down on the 
already over-burdened roof; there seemed no 
end to the load, and still they came, and 
came. 

At last when it seemed as if the roof must 
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crush in under the weight flung on it, our 
own luggage was hoisted up; all the passen- 
gers agreed that so much baggage had never 
before been put on an omnibus, and some of 
the French passengers even were nervous 
about their own safety, though no one 
seemed to care for the horses. Owing to the 
enormous weight on the vehicle, the poor 
beasts had some difficulty in starting, and as 
we turned the corner in driving out of the 
station yard, 

the omnibus 


bedroom windows in the comfortable Hotd 
Place Royal. There was also a cabstanj 
under our windows, and it was sometime 
very amusing to watch the little incideny 
that took place there, and the politeness ¢ 
the cabbies to their fares. 

The splendid old churches, the Abbayy 
aux Hommes and the Abbaye aux Dama 
built respectively by William the Conquer 
and his Queen Matilda to atone for what wa 
considered th; 
irregularity ¢ 





and its vast 
cargo gave a 
hideous lurch, 
and we were 
within an ace 
of coming to 
the ground, a 
chaos of boxes 
and bodies. 
We had to go 
at a slow pace 
all the way. 
We found 
Caen appu- 
rently less 
changed than 
some of the 
smaller towns, 
but, as at Vire, 
the pretty 
cap, once 
special to the 
town, is al- 
most a thing 





We noticed 
many real im- 
provements in 
the streets, 
and these had 
been made 
without much 
sacrifice of 
picturesque old features. The Caen of to- 
day is a thoroughly prosperous - looking 
town, without obtrusively modern features ; 
the shops are especially good ; it is really an 
attractive place to stay in, for “calm de- 
lights and uneventful joys.” 

Among the improvements of Caen are 
those made in the Place Royale and the 
hotel so named, which occupies one corner 
of the Place. The weather was unfor- 
tunately very wet during our stay, but we 
found much consolation in listening to the 
band which played on Sunday and Thursday 
afternoons in the public garden facing our 
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We walked to the Abbaye aux Dames, 
and once mor texamined its richly sculptured 
interior. It:s a pity that the enjoyment of 
a visit to this beautiful church is so much 
marred by the shutting off of the choir and 
transepts from the nave for the benefit of 
the Sisters of the Hétel Dieu : the sisters are 
willing enough to show their portion of the 
church, but the general effect is spoiled by 
this arrangement. The view from the high 
ground outside the Abbey, looking towards 
the lower end of the town, is very strik- 
ing ; this afternoon the twin tapering spires 
of St. Etienne loomed out like graceful 
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crush in under the weight flung on it, our 
own luggage was hoisted up; all the passen- 
gers agreed that so much baggage had never 
before been put on an omnibus, and some of 
the French passengers even were nervous 
about their own safety, though no one 
seemed to care for the horses. Owing to the 
enormous weight on the vehicle, the poor 
beasts had some difficulty in starting, and as 
we turned the corner in driving out of the 
station yard, 

the omnibus 
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bedroom windows in the comfortable Hote 
Place Royal. There was also a cabstand 
under our windows, and it was sometimes 
very amusing to watch the little incidents 
that took place there, and the politeness of 
the cabbies to their fares. 

The splendid old churches, the Abbaye 
aux Hommes and the Abbaye aux Dames 
built respectively by William the Conqueror 
and his Queen Matilda to atone for what was 
considered the 
irregularity of 





and its vast 
cargo gave a 
hideous lurch, 
and we were 
within an ace 
of coming to 
the ground, a 
chaos of boxes 
and bodies. 
We had to go 
at a slow pace 
all the way. 

We found 
Caen appu- 
rently less 
changed than 
some of the 
smaller towns, 
but, as at Vire, 
the pretty 
cap, once 
special to the 
town, is al- 
most a thing 
of the past. 
We noticed 
many real im- 
provements in 
the streets, 
and these had 
been made 
without much 
sacrifice of 
picturesque old features. The Caen of to- 
day is a thoroughly prosperous - looking 
town, without obtrusively modern features ; 
the shops are especially good ; it is really an 
attractive place to stay in, for “calm de- 
lights and uneventful joys.” 

Among the improvements of Caen are 
those made in the Place Royale and the 
hotel so named, which occupies one corner 
of the Place. The weather was _ unfor- 
tunately very wet during our stay, but we 
found much consolation in listening to the 
band which played on Sunday and Thursday 
afternoons in the public garden facing our 
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here and there 

in the garden. 

We walked to the Abbaye aux Dames, 
and once morwexamined its richly sculptured 
interior. It :s a pity that the enjoyment of 
a visit to this beautiful church is so much 
marred by the shutting off of the choir and 
transepts from the nave for the benefit of 
the Sisters of the Hotel Dieu : the sisters are 
willing enough to show their portion of the 
church, but the general effect is spoiled by 
this arrangement. The view from the high 
ground outside the Abbey, looking towards 
the lower end of the town, is very strik- 
ing ; this afternoon the twin tapering spires 
of St. Etienne loomed out like graceful 
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“THE VENETIANS.” 
From the Picture by Luke Fitpss, R.A. 
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spectres through the blue smoke-veil caused 
by many chimneys; near the Abbaye aux 
Dames stands the ancient Church of St. 
Gilles. 

Caen is rich as ever in elaborately carved 
and sculptured houses, two of the most 
remarkable are Nos. 52 and 54 in the Rue 
St. Pierre; they are of sixteenth-century date, 
and are covered with ornate carving; their 
owner has lately judiciously restored them. 
The picturesque and richly sculptured Hotel 


de la Monnaie is still beautiful, though we 
grieved to see how desolate and neglected 
it looked—decay is stamped on it. 

Caen looks so thriving, and in business 
ways is so up to date, that we were amused 
to see in one of its chief streets people makin 
cider wiih one of the queer old-fashion 
cider-presses we had scen years ago; every 
one else, however, seemed to consider’it a 
matter of course, and no one except ourselves 
even stopped to look at the performance, 


~~ « 


THE VENETIANS. 


Gor on the girls’ gold heads, 
Gold in their amber eyes, 
Waves that have golden threads, 

Amethyst skies. 


Here in the gelid North, 
Pinched is the day and pale, 
Never a bud looks forth, 
Nor a nightingale. 


Passion, and joy, and song 
Home in the golden South, 

Where the rose and the girl are young 
And the world hath youth. 


Here is rain from the eaves, 
Blackened buds on the spray, 
A wind grown weary that grieves, 

And sighs, well-a-day ! 


Oh, sweet gold girl of the South, 
Whose lover whispers so near 

That a little rose is your mouth, 
And a rose is your ear. 


Sweet is your golden land, 
But dearer my frigid North, 

With a hand clasped close in my hand 
And a fire on my hearth. 


With a rose of love for my breast 
And a peace that broods like a dove, 
And my heart that sits to a feast 
And the eyes of my love! 


KATHARINE (TYNAN) HINKSON. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY FRED, BARNARD. 


E can’t go in 
there,” I 
said to the 
acquaint- 
ance who 
had per- 

suaded me to 

visit a foreign 
clubin White- 
chapel. It 
was cold ; we 

were in a 

dark, narrow 

street; a 

drunken 

sailor lounged 
past us 
grumbling at 


the universe; my companion had knocked 
at a low door, and upon its being opened I 
had recoiled from the noisome-looking entry ; 
the physical discomfort of dirt and evil smells 
seemed a price too dear for the new experi- 
ence I had agreed to undergo. 

“You can’t go back now ; it’s quite clean 
inside,” replied my companion ; he had visited 
the club more than once. In we went, 
through an open court, and along a narrow, 
ill-lit passage—I shuddering and holding my 
breath, my companion whistling and un- 
buttoning his overcoat—and up some wooden 
steps to a landing where a man, like an 
Italian, met us at the door of a little room. 
To him my companion said something which 
he afterwards assured me was a greeting in 
Yeddish, the Hebrew-German patois. He 
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also nodded to a woman who was selling 
ginger-beer to two fur-capped men ; she was 
a blonde Jewess, stout, pleasant-looking, 
neatly dressed, with a cigarette between her 
lips. Some more steps brought us into a 
small well-lit hall with a stage and curtain at 
one end. It was quite clean, the plain deal 
benches bearing still the marks of a recent 
scouring. On the walls were inscriptions in 
Hebrew letters ; a large cartoon of the Chi- 
cago anarchists, Spies, Parsons, Linggard, 
Engel, and Fischer, who were executed a 
few years ago; and an engraving of Lassalle 
—coarse, almost a caricature, like a compo- 
site photograph of Peace, the murderer, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Some half-dozen 
men were hanging about the door—Polish 
Jews, my companion said. 

We took seats near the middle of the room, 
and had not long to wait before it filled up. 
It was about five minutes to eight when we 
entered, and by eight o'clock there were 
nearly two hundred people assembled, men, 
women, and children ; all of them clean, and 
tidily dressed ; most of them remarkably 
contented and cheerful-looking ; many of 
them with fresh complexions and bright 
eyes ; handsome faces among both the men 
and the women. In height the majority 
They were nearly 


were under the average. 
all Jews, I was told; dark, blonde, auburn ; 
Russian, German, Polish, Italian ; by trade, 


mostly tailors and tailoresses. Conventional 
Jewish features were rare, however ; among 
the men not more than every sixth face could 
have been at once identified as Israelitish ; 
there was less deviation in the women from 
the ordinary type. 

They were all Nihilists, Anarchists, the 
extreme of social rebels. It was a club, but 
there was no smoking or beer-drinking ; they 
all seemed to know each other; families, 
groups of intimates, sat together talking and 
laughing ; people moved about from seat 
to seat, or addressed each other across the 
room. 

“Why, this is very tame,” I said to my 
companion. ‘“ Where are your conspirators, 
your incendiaries, your regicides?” He 
laughed, and bade me wait a little. 

Shortly a bell rang, and the curtain went 
up, discovering a chairman seated at a table, 
Behind him was a painted scene, and on 
either hand imitations of pillars and trees. 
He had a large brow, grey eyes, shaved 
cheeks, and a slight moustache. He was 
nattily dressed, authoritative-looking, evi- 
dently of more than average intelligence ; 
only slightly Jewish in the cast of his fca- 
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tures; liker an English than a foreign Jew, 
A carafe with water, a tumbler, and a hand. 
bell were on the table. The chairman said a 
few words in Yeddish which made his hearers 
laugh ; then he announced a speaker and sat 
down. A man left the audience and entered 
on the scene from the right. He was rather 
tall, with very fair hair and fairer beard; 
mild, blue eyes; black clothes fitting him 
loosely ; dishevelled, uplifted, the type of an 
enthusiast ; nota Jew. He spoke in German, 
very rapidly. Only part of the audience 
understood him, but all were attentive. The 
speaker had no gesture, little motion of any 
kind, was diffident, self-conscious, but im- 
pressive. When he had spoken for a quarter 
of an hour the chairman rang his bell. In 
less than five minutes the speaker wound up 
his address, and was at once questioned by 
two or three people successively. He gave 
satisfactory answers, and resumed his scat 
among the audience. 

Then came a tall, chubby lad of seventeen 
or eighteen, whose appearance on the plat. 
form-was hailed with cheers and laughter. 
He was not a buffoon, however ; the audience 
were laughing at the recollection of humorous 
sayings of the youthful orator and in antici- 
pation of fresh witticisms. He spoke slowly, 
smoothly, without effort, and the Yeddish 
had a mellow sound in his clear rich voice. 
Soon he had everybody shaking with laugh- 
ter; they laughed quietly lest they should 
miss a single point. Suddenly the mirth 
died down ; faces grew pale, and tears came 
into the eyes of women, As suddenly the 
laughter burst out again, unrestrained this 
time, crackling and spluttering among the 
tears. The speaker alone seemed unmoved. 
It was a most remarkable display in a mere 


boy of the highest oratorical power. 


The third and last speaker was a Polish 
Jew, a little dark man with a thin, pleasant 
enough face, and burning black eyes. He 
was received demonstratively, and plunged 
at once into a tirade—an indictment of 
Capitalism, or of Society in general, doubt- 
less. He drove his charges home with 
clenched hands and a pouring delivery, 
which had the effect of a shower-bath on the 
audience, leaving them breathless and glow- 
ing all over. 

After the speeches the chairman stepped 
down from the platform, and a conversazione 
began, everybody smiling and in the best of 
humour. Cigarettes, cigars, and a few pipes 
were now lit; and the women and children 
ate cakes and drank lemonade. 

“Well?” queried my companion, 
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“JT am much amazed 
and amused,” I said. “Do 
you know what it reminds 
me of ?” 

«A Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement So- 
ciety ¢” 

“Very nearly. To me 
this meeting of Anarchists 
is exactly like a church 
soiree. There is apparently 
the same respectability, 
the same easy, simmering 
excitement, the same per- 
fect confidence in the ab- 
solute uprightness of their 
purpose in meeting to- 
gether. I should say that 
this club is no more dan- 
gerous to the State than a 
Mission-hall.” 

“T am not so sure about 
the danger,” replied my 
companion, “but I agree 
with the rest of what you 
say. Their political creed 
is the religion of these 
people; and as human 
nature is identical every- 
where their weekly meet- 
ings present the same phenomena as the 
weekly meetings of any other body of people 
united in doctrine. I confess that it has 
been somewhat tame to-night. I have seen 
hot debates, heard hoarse cries, and watched 
stealthy hands groping for revolvers and 
knives.” 

“What! to fight among themselves ?” 

“Oh, no! Excited almost to the point of 
running amuck.” 

“Come, now,” I said, “ how do you know 
that there are revolvers and knives here ?” 

My companion answered rather evasively ; 
he had interpreted certain actions to mean 
the clutching of weapons; but I gathered 
that he had never seen either a knife or a 
revolver within the walls of this club. 

Families, groups, sweethearts, and indi- 
viduals began to leave; by half-past nine 
the hall was cleared. My companion intro- 
duced me in the anteroom to the chairman, 
the speakers, and several other Anarchists ; 
and I started a conversation with the crude 
announcement “that popular commonsense 
which regards Anarchism as synonymous 
with violence and dynamite is as right as 
ever it was.” 

“Ah!” said the enthusiast, who spoke 
English correctly and with little accent, 
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** Nodded to a woman who was selling ginger-beer to two fur-capped men.” 


“that is just what Society says, ‘No com- 
promise’; and that is what we say.” 

“But dynamite is a compromise,” I re- 
joined. “War in any form is, and always 
has been, a compromise : both parties, afraid 
of being put in the wrong by the ‘no com- 
promise’ of impartial arbitration, fly to 
arms.” 

A tolerant smile was the only reply the 
enthusiast deigned to give to my paradox. 

“Everyting,” said the fiery Polish Jew, 
“ees gompromyce. Ze woarld ees a gom- 
promyce between ze inanity and some- 
ting.” 

The enthusiast rejoined in Yeddish. It 
seemed to me that he was explaining to the 
Polish Jew his own meaning: I wish he had 
explained it to me. Then he went on in 
English, “Yes, everything is a compromise. 
Life itself is the only evil, and all our organi- 
sations and schemes are a compromise, or an 
attempted compromise, with it. I refer 
everything to the two poles, positive and 
negative. The negative is the supreme 
unattainable good; the positive is the 
supreme ever-present evil. If we live we 
compromise ; ‘no compromise’ would be a 
destruction of all life in order to attain the 
unattainable.” 

















“Then you admit that the true doctrine 
of the Anarchists is one of destruction ?” 

“T do. Hegel marks the culminating 
point of the purely theoretic side of modern 
culture ; therefore we have arrived precisely 
at the point where the necessary dissolution 
of that culture ought to begin.” 

“Why, then, you are a Nihilist,” said my 
companion. 

“If you like. I would prefer to be called 
an Annihilist. I have never quite understood 
how the word Nihilist got its vogue. We 
don’t believe in nothing; on the contrary 
we are intoxicated 
with belief in every- 
thing conceivable, and 
wish to annihilate it.” 

This the enthusiast 
said with nonchalant 
gravity, as if it were 
even simpler to organ- 
ise a revolution for 
the annihilation of hu- 
manity than for tke 
overthrow of a govern- 
ment. 

“But would you 
not be content with 
change ?” I asked. 

“For my part I 
believe change is im- 
possible. The form 
may alter, has al- 
tered again and again ; 
but you will always 
have dominant and 
serving classes, al- 
ways rich and poor.” 

At this a tall red- 
bearded German, who 
spoke good English, 
burst in with a dis- 
claimer. 

“No, no,” he cried; “you misrepresent 
Anarchism ; or, at least, you may cause this 
gentleman to misunderstand it. Anarchism 
is the individual revolution as distinct from 
the collective revolution. The collective 
revolution is impossible because we exist not 
as a community, but only as individuals. 
You see? There is nothing above me, no- 
thing without me, nothing within me, greater 
than myself. I do not submit myself to my 
spirit, mind you; my spirit, like my flesh, 
is only one of my qualities ; the individual 
is more than soul and body.” 

“Well, now, what is the individual ?” 
asked my companion. 

“The individual, the ego/” replied the 





* He drove his charres home with clenched hands.” 
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German. “There are no words to define it: 
it is unsayable. It cannot be named ; it js 
perfect ; every individual is every instant 
exactly what he can be and nothing more or 
less. I know of nothing that can impose 
duty on me. I do not consider myself as an 
individual among other individuals, but as 
the only individuality which exists. All 
things—men and so-called property—are my 
goods and chattels in proportion as my force 
allows me to appropriate them.” 

The enthusiast attempted an interruption 
at this point in the German’s harangue, but 
the latter bore him 
down. 

“You see, it is 
simply freedom,” he 
said; ‘‘and one is 
free in proportion as 
one is strong ; there 
is no liberty except 
what you take. The 
State, Religion, Hnu- 
manitarianism, So- 
cialism—all that dis- 
appears before the 
sovereign Mr. Truth 
itself signifies no- 
thing. Thoughts are 
the creatures of the 
individual ; they are 
not themselves the 
individual. I say, 
that to believe in a 
truth, in any truth, 
is to abdicate the 
individual. Thus we 
are all fighting against 
each other, and every 
weapon is allowable 
—poison, infernal 
machines; because 
all that is required 
to become immediately endowed with an in- 
alienable right to have a thing is that one 
should desire to possess it.” 

“Would it not be wise, then,” I asked, 
“in an individual holding your opinions to 
keep them to himself? For his own sake, 
I mean; he will have a better chance of 
securing what he wants if he alone acts on 
his—‘no principle.’ You are too benevolent: 
you become a walking paradox if you fell the 
world that you have taken for your creed 
the negation of the decalogue.” 

“Error,” said the red-haired German, 
coolly. ‘It is not for love of men, still less 
for love of truth, that I express my thoughts; 
but for my own pleasure exclusively. I speak 
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because I have a voice ; and I address you 
because you have ears for which my voice 
was intended.” 

“Let me speak now,” said the chairman. 
“T should like this gentleman to see that 
there are as many kinds of Anarchism as 
there are men. Me, for example; I want to 
be a tyrant; to relieve the world of all 
moral clogs and world-old prejudices ; to be 
the only Anarchist, the Anarch, and found a 
new religion, and a new legislative system 
for my own glory.” 

The chairman’s brief declaration elicited 
no surprise from his companions, and I 
received it as a matter of course. 

“T understand Anarchism now,” I said. 
“Tt is simply, Every man his own god.” 

“Precisely,” said the enthusiast. 

“Of course you are all wrong,” I con- 
tinued. “Don’t you see that Anarchism is 
the exaggeration of the idea of Liberty, just 
as Socialism is the exaggeration of the idea 


of Equality. Both have parted company 
with each other, and with Fraternity. In 
my opinion Society is quite healthy, although 
its constitution may be run down—largely 
the result, I should say, of a dissipation in 
Liberty and Equality. You have divorced 
these two ideas from Fraternity, without 
which they cannot hold water. Did nobody 
ever say to you, ‘Little children, love one 
another’? Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ! 
For the first two we want to substitute Duty 
and Reverence. Fraternity means Charity.” 

Those who understood me smiled tole- 
rantly and went for their hats; they were 
not there to listen. They wished us ‘‘Good- 
night” frankly and cheerily, and my com- 
panion and I took our departure. I think 
it best to make no comments on our con- 
versation; every reader will be able to 
improve and amplify my halting reply to 
the three Anarchists. 

MENZIES MACDONALD. 





“The State, Religion, Humanitarianism, Socialism—all that disappears before the sovereign Mr.” 








YOUNG ROBIN GRAY. 
By BRET HARTE. 


saa HE good American barque 
S) RN Skyscraper was swinging at 
\s 3 her moorings in the Clyde, 
: Ey off Bannock, ready for sea. 
But that good American 
barque—although owned in 
Baltimore—had not a plank of American 
timber in her hulk, nor a native American in 
her crew, and even her nautical “ goodness ” 
had been called into serious question by 
divers of that crew during her voyage, and 
answered more or less inconclusively with 
belaying pins, marlin-spikes, and ropes’ ends 
at the hands of an Irish-American captain and 
a Dutch and Danish mate. So much so, that 
the mysterious powers of the American con- 
sul at St. Kentigern had been evoked to 
punish mutiny on the one hand, and battery 
and starvation on the other; both equally 
attested by manifestly false witness and subor- 
nation on each side. In the exercise of his 
functions the consul had opened and shut 
some jail doors, and otherwise effected the 
usual sullen and deceitful compromise, and 
his flag was now flying, on a final visit, from 
the stern sheets of a smart boat alongside. It 
was with a feeling of relief at the end of the 
interview that he at last lifted his head above 
an atmosphere of perjury and bilge-water and 
came on deck. The sun and wind were 
ruffling and glinting on the broadening river 
beyond the “measured mile”; a few gulls 
were wavering and dipping near the lee 
scuppers, and the sound of Sabbath bells, 
mellowed by a distance that secured immu- 
nity of conscience, came peacefully to his 
ear. 

“Now that job’s over, ye'll be takin’ a 
partin’ dhrink,” suggested the captain. 

The consul thought not. Certain inci- 
dents of “the job” were fresh in his memory, 
and he proposed to limit himself to his strict 
duty. 

a You have some passengers, I see,” he 
said, pointing to a group of two men and a 
young girl, who had apparently just come 
aboard. 

“Only wan ; an engineer going out to Rio. 
Them’s just his friends seein’ him off, I’m 
thinkin’,” returned the captain, surveying 
them somewhat contemptuously. 

The consul was a little disturbed. He 
wondered if the passenger knew anything 
of the quality and reputation of the ship to 





which he was entrusting his fortunes. But 
he was only a passenger, and the consul’s 
functions —like those of the aloft-sitting 
cherub of nautical song—were restricted ex- 
clusively to looking after “ Poor Jack.” How- 
ever, he asked a few further questions, elicit- 
ing the fact that the stranger had already 
visited the ship with letters from the emi- 
nently respectable consignees at St. Kenti- 
gern, and contented himself with lingering 
near them. The young girl was accompanied 
by her father, a respectably rigid-looking, 
middle-class tradesman, who, however, seemed 
to be more interested in the novelty of his 
surroundings than in the movements of his 
daughter and their departing friend. So it 
chanced that the consul re-entered the cabin 
—ostensibly in search of a missing glove, but 
really with the intention of seeing how the 
passenger was bestowed—just behind them. 
But to his great embarrassment he at once 
perceived that, owing to the obscurity of the 
apartment, they had not noticed him, and 
before he could withdraw, the man had passed 
his arm around the young girl’s half stiffened, 
yet half yielding figure. 

“Only one, Ailsa,” he pleaded in a siow, 
serious voice, pathetic from the very absence 
of any youthful passion in it; “just one now. 
It'll be gey lang before we meet again. Ye'll 
not refuse me now.” 

The young girl’s lips seemed to murmur 
some protest, that however was lost in the 
beginning of a long and silent kiss. 

The consul slipped out softly. His smile 
had died away. ‘That unlooked-for touch of 
human weakness seemed to purify the stuffy 
and evil-reeking cabin, and the recollection 
of its brutal past to drop with a deck-load of 
iniquity behind him to the bottom of the 
Clyde. It is to be feared that in his unofficial 
moments he was inclined to be sentimental, 
and it seemed to him that the good ship 
Skyscraper henceforward carried an innocent 
freight not mentioned in her manifest, and 
that a gentle, ever-smiling figure, not entered 
on her books, had invisibly taken a place at 
her wheel. 

But he was recalled to himself by a slight 
altercation on deck. The young girl and 
the passenger had just returned from the 
cabin. The consul, after a discreetly care- 
less pause, had lifted his eyes to the young 
girl’s face, and saw that it was singularly 
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pretty in colour and outline, but perfectly 
self-composed and serenely unconscious. And 
he was a little troubled to observe that the 
passenger was a middle-aged man, whose hard 
features were already considerably worn with 
trial and experience. 

Both he and the girl were listening with 
sympathising but cautious interest to her 
father’s contention with the boatman who 
had brought them from shore, and who was 
now inclined to demand an extra fee for 
returning with them. The boatman alleged 
that he had been detained beyond “ kirk 
time,” and that this imperilling of his sal- 
vation could oniy be compensated by another 
shilling. To the consul’s surprise, this ex- 
traordinary argument was recognised by the 
father, who, however, contented himself by 
simply contending that it had not been stipu- 
lated in the bargain. The issue was, there- 
fore, limited, and the discussion progressed 
slowly and deliberately, with a certain calm 
dignity and argumentative satisfaction on 
both sides that exalted the subject, though 
it irritated the captain. 

“Tf ye accept the premisses that I’ve just 
laid down, that it’s a contract ”—began the 
boatman. 

“Dry up! and haul off,” said the captain. 

“One moment,” interposed the consul, with 
‘a rapid glance at the slight trouble in the 
young girl’s face. Turning to the father, he 
went on: “ Will you allow me to offer you 
and your daughter a seat in my boat ?” 

It was an unlooked-for and tempting pro- 
posal, The boatman was lazily lying on his 
oars, secure in self-righteousness and the con- 
scious possession of the only available boat 
to shore; on the other hand, the smart gig 
of the consul, with its four oars, was not only 
a providential escape from a difficulty, but 
even to some extent a quasi-official endorse- 
ment of his contention. Yet he hesitated. 

“Tt'll be costin’ ye no more?” he said in- 
terrogatively, glancing at the consul’s boat 
crew, “or yell be askin’ me a fair propor- 
tion.” 

“Tt will be the gentleman's own boat,” said 
the girl, with a certain shy assurance, “and 
he'll be paying his boatmen by the day.” 

The consul hastened to explain that their 
passage would involve no additional expense 
to anybody, and added, tactfully, that he was 
glad to enable them to oppose extortion. 

“ Ay, but it’s a preencipel,” said the father 
proudly, ‘‘and I’m pleased, sir, to see ye re- 
cognise it.” 

He proceeded to help his daughter into 
the boat without any further leave-taking of 
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the passenger, to the consul’s great surprise, 
and with only a parting nod from the young 
girl. It was as if this momentous incident 
were @ sufficient reason for the absence of 
any further trivial sentiment. 

Unfortunately the father chose to add an 
exordium for the benefit of the astonished 
boatsman still lying on his oars. 

“* Let this be a lesson to ye, ma frein, when 
yere ower sure! Ye'll ne’er say a herrin is 
dry until it be reestit an’ reekit.” 

“ Aye,” said the boatman, with a lazy, 
significant glance at the consul, “it wull be 
a lesson to me not to trust toa lassie’s gangin’ 
jo, when thair’s anither yin comin’.” 

‘Give way,” said the consul sharply. 

Yet his was the only irritated face in the 
boat as the men bent over their oars. The 
young girl and her father looked placidly at 
the receding ship, and waved their hands to 
the grave, resigned face over the taffrail. 
The consul examined them more attentively. 
The father’s face showed intelligence and a 
certain probity in its otherwise commonplace 
features. The young girl had more distine- 
tion, with, perhaps, more delicacy of outline 
than of texture. Her hair was dark, with a 
burnished copper tint at its roots, and eyes 
that had the same burnished metallic lustre 
in their brown pupils. Both sat respectfully 
erect, as if anxious to record the fact that 
the boat was not their own to take their ease 
in; and both were silently reserved, answer- 
ing briefly to the consul’s remarks as if to 
indicate the formality of their presence there. 
But a distant railway whistle startled them 
into emotion. 

“We've lost the train, father!” said the 
young girl. 

The consul followed the direction of her 
anxious eyes ; the train was just quitting the 
station at Bannock. 

“Tf ye had not lingered below with 
Jamie, we'd have been away in time, aye, 
and in our own boat,” said the father, with 
marked severity. 

The consul glanced quickly at the girl. 
But her face betrayed no consciousness, ex- 
cept of their present disappointment. 

“There’s an excursion boat coming round 
the Point,” he said, pointing to the black 
smoke trail of a steamer at the entrance of a 
loch, “and it will be returning to St. Kenti- 
gern shortly. If you like, we'll pull over 
and put you aboard.” 

“Eh! but it’s the Sabbath-breaker!” said 
the old man harshly. 

The consul suddenly remembered that that 
was the name which the righteous St. Kenti- 

















gerners had given to the solitary bold, bad 
pleasure-boat that defied their Sabbatical 
observances. 

“Perhaps you won't find very pleasant 
company on board,” said the consul, smiling ; 
“ but, then, you’re not seeking that. And as 
you would be only using the boat to get back 
to your home, and not for Sunday recreation, 
I don’t think your conscience should trouble 
you.” 

“ Aye, that’s a fine argument, Mr. Consul, 
but I’m thinking it’s none the less sopheestry 
for a’ that,” said the father grimly. “No; 
if yell just land us yonder at Bannock pier, 
we'll be aye thankin’ ye the same.” 

“ But what will you do there? There’s no 
other train to-day.” 

“ Aye, we'll walk on a bit.” 

The consul was silent. After a pause the 
young girl lifted her clear eyes, and with a 
half pathetic, half childish politeness, said : 
“We'll be doing very well—my father and 
me. You’re far too kind.” 

Nothing further was said as they began to 
thread their way between a few large ships 
and an ocean steamer at anchor, from whose 
decks a few Sunday-clothed mariners gazed 
down admiringly on the smart gig and the 
pretty girl in a Tam o’ Shanter in its stern 
sheets. But here a new idea struck the 
consul, A cable’s length ahead lay a yacht, 
owned by an American friend, and at her 
stern a steam launch swung to its painter. 
Without intimating his intention to his pas- 
sengers he steered for it. “Bow !—way 
enough,” he called out as the boat glided 
under the yacht’s counter, and, grasping the 
companion-ladder ropes, he leaped aboard. 
In a few hurried words he explained the 
situation to Mr. Robert Gray, her owner, 
and suggested that he should send the belated 
passengers to St. Kentigern by the launch. 
Gray assented with the easy good-nature of 
youth, wealth, and indolence, and lounged 
from his cabin to the side. The consul fol- 
lowed. Looking down upon the boat he 
could not help observing that his fair young 

assenger, sitting in her demure stillness at 

er father’s side, made a very pretty picture. 
It was possible that “ Bob Gray” had made 
the same observation, for he presently swung 
himself over the gangway into the gig, hat in 
hand. The launch could easily take them ; 
in fact, he added unblushingly, it was even 
then getting up steam to go to St. Kentigern. 
Would they kindly come on board until it 
was ready? At an added word or two of 
explanation from the consul, the father ac- 
cepted, preserving the same formal pride and 
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stiffness, and the transfer was made. The 
consul, looking back as his gig swept round 
again towards Bannock pier, received their 
parting salutations, and the first smile he had 
seen on the face of his grave little passenger. 
He thought it very sweet and sad. 

He did not return to the Consulate at St. 
Kentigern until the next day. But he was 
somewhat surprised to find Mr. Robert Gray 
awaiting him, and upon some business which 
the young millionaire could have easily de- 
puted to his captain or steward. As he still 
lingered the consul pleasantly referred to 
his generosity on the previous day, and hoped 
the passengers had given him no trouble. 

“No,” said Gray, with a slight simulation 
of carelessness. “In fact, I came up with 
them myself. I had nothing to do; it was 
Sunday, you know.” 

The consul lifted his eyebrows slightly. 

“Yes, I saw them home,” continued Gray 
lightly. ‘In one of those by-streets not far 
from here; neat-looking house outside ; in- 
side, corkscrew stone staircase, like a light- 
house ; fourth floor, no lift, but she circled 
up like a swallow! Flat—-sitting-room, two 
bedrooms, and a kitchen—mighty snug and 
shipshape and pretty as a pink. They own 
it too—fancy owning part of a house! Seems 
to be a way they have here in St. Kentigern.” 
He paused and then added: “Stayed there 
to a kind of high tea!” 

“ Indeed,” said the consul. 

“Why not? The old mah wanted to re- 
turn my ‘ hospitality’ and square the account! 
He wasn’ «oing to lie under any obligation 
to a stranger, and, by Jove! he made it a 
special point of honour! A Spanish grandee 
couldn’t have been more punctilious. And 
with an accent, Jerusalem! like a north- 
easter off the Banks! But the feed was in 
good taste, and he only a mathematical in- 
strument maker, on about twelve hundred 
dollars a year !” 

“You seem to know all about him,” said 
the consul smilingly. 

“Not so much as he does about me,” re- 
turned Gray, with a half-perplexed face ; 
“ for he saw enough to admonish me about 
my extravagance, and even to intimate that 
that rascal Saunderson, my steward, was im- 
posing on me. She took me to task, too, for 
not laying the yacht up on Sunday that the 
men could go ‘to kirk,’ and for swearing at 
a bargeman who ran across our bows. It’s 
their perfect simplicity and sincerity in all 
this—that gets me! You'd have thought 
that the old man was my guardian, and the 
daughter my aunt.” After a pause he uttered 
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a reminiscent laugh. “She thought we eat 
and drank too much on the yacht, and won- 
dered what we could find to do allday. All 
this, you know, in the gentlest, caressing 
sort of voice, as if she was really concerned, 
like one’s own sister. Well, not exactly like 
mine” —he interrupted himself grimly — 
“but, hang it all, you know what I mean. 
You know that our girls over there haven’t 
got that trick of voice. Too much self-asser- 
tion, I reckon ; things made too easy for them 
by us men. Habit of race, I dare say.” 
He laughed a little. “ Why, I mislaid my 
glove when I was coming away, and it was 
as good as a play to hear her commiserating 
and sympathising, and hunting for it as if it 
were a lost baby.” 

“But you've seen Scotch girls before 
this,” said the consul. “There were Lady 
Glairn’s daughters, whom you took on a 
cruise.” 

“Yes, but the swell Scotch all imitate the 
English, as everybody else does, for the 
matter of that, our girls included; and 
they’re all alike. Society makes ’em fit in 
together like tongued and grooved planks 
that will take any amount of holy-stoning 
and polish. It’s like dropping into a dead 
calm, with every rope and spar that you 
know already reflected back from the smooth 
water upon you. It’s mighty pretty, but it 
isn’t getting on, you know.” After a pause 
he added: “I asked them to take a little 
holiday cruise with me.” 

‘‘And they declined,” interrupted the 
consul, 

Gray glanced at him quickly. 

“Well, yes; that’s all right enough. They 
don’t know me, you see, but they do know 
you ; and the fact is, I was thinking that as 
you're our consul here, don’t you see, and 
sort of responsible for me, you might say 
that it was all right, you know. Quite the 
customary thing with us over there. And 
you might say, generally, who I am.” 

“T see,” said the consul, deliberately. 
“Tell them youre Bob Gray, with more 
money and time than you know what to do 
with ; that you have a fine taste for yachting 
and shooting and racing, and amusing your- 
self generally ; that you find that they amuse 
you, and you would like your luxury and 
your dollars to stand as an equivalent to 
their independence and originality; that, 
being a good Republican yourself, and recog- 
nising no distinction of class, you don’t care 
what this may mean to them, who are 
brought up differently; that after their 
cruise with you you don’t care what life, 


what friends, or what jealousies they return 
to; that you know no ties, no responsibilities 
beyond the present, and that you are not a 
marrying man.” 

“Look here, I say, aren’t you making a 
little too much of this ?” said Gray, stiffly. 

The consul laughed. “I should be glad 
to know that I am.” 

Gray rose. “We'll be dropping down the 
river to-morrow,” he said, with a return of 
his usual lightness, “and I reckon I’ll be 
toddling down to the wharf. Good-bye, if I 
don’t see you again.” 

He passed out. As the consul glanced 
from the window he observed, however, that 
Mr. Gray was “toddling” in quite another 
direction than the wharf. For an instant he 
half regretted that he had not suggested, in 
some discreet way, the conclusion he had 
arrived at after witnessing the girl's parting 
with the middle-aged passenger the day 
before. But he reflected that this was some- 
thing he had only accidentally overseen, and 
was the girl’s own secret. 


II. 


WHEN the summer had so waxed in its 
fulness that the smoke of factory chimneys 
drifted high, permitting glimpses of fairly 
blue sky ; when the grass in St. Kentigern’s 
proudest park took on a less sober green in 
the comfortable sun, and even in the thickest 
shade there was no chilliness, the good St. 
Kentigerners recognised that the season had 
arrived to go “down the river,” and that it 
was time for them to betake themselves, 
with rugs, macintoshes, and umbrellas, to 
the breezy lochs and misty hillsides for 
which the neighbourhood of St. Kentigern 
is justly famous. So when it came to pass 
that the blinds were down in the highest 
places, and the most exclusive pavements of 
St. Kentigern were echoless and desolate, 
the consul heroically tore himself from the 
weak delight of basking in the sunshine and 
followed the others. 

He soon found himself settled at the fur- 
thest end of a long narrow loch, made longer 
and narrower by the steep hillside of rock 
and heather which flanked its chilly surface 
on either side, and whose inequalities were 
lost in the firs and larches that filled ravine 
and chasm. The fragrant road which ran 
sinuously through their shadowy depths was 
invisible from the loch; no protuberance 
broke the seemingly sheer declivity; the 
even sky-line was indented in two places— 
one where it was cracked into a fanciful 
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resemblance to a human profile, the other 
where it was curved like a bowl. Need it 
be said that one was distinctly recognised as 
the silhouette of a prehistoric giant, and 
that the other was his drinking-cup ; need 
it be added that neither lent the slightest 
human suggestion to the solitude? A toy- 
like pier extending into the loch, midway 
from the barren shore, only heightened the 
desolation. And when the little steamboat 
that occasionally entered the loch took away 
a solitary passenger from the pierhead, the 
simplest parting was invested with a dreary 
loneliness that might have brought tears to 
the most hardened eye. 

Still, when the shadow of either hillside 
was not reaching across the loch, the meri- 
dian sun, chancing upon this coy mirror, 
made the most of it. Then it was that, seen 
from above, it flashed like a falchion lying 
between the hills; then its reflected glory, 
striking up, transfigured the two acclivities, 
tipped the cold heather with fire, gladdened 
the funereal pines, and warmed the ascetic 
rocks. And it was in one of those rare, 
passionate intervals that the consul, riding 
along the wooded track and turning his eyes 
from their splendours, came upon a little 
house. 

It had once been a sturdy cottage, with a 
grim endurance and inflexibility, which even 
some later and lighter additions had softened 
rather than changed. On either side of the 
door, against the bleak whitewashed wall, 
two tall fuchsias relieved the rigid blankness 
with a show of colour. The windows were 
prettily draped with curtains, caught up with 
gay ribbons. In a stony pound-like enclosure 
there was some attempt at floral cultivation, 
but all quite recent. So, too, were a wicker 
garden seat, a bright Japanese umbrella, and 
a tropical hammock suspended between two 
Arctic-looking bushes, which the rude and 
rigid forefathers of the hamlet would have 
probably resented. 

He had just passed the house when a 
charming figure slipped across the road be- 
fore him. To his surprise it was the young 
girl he had met a few months before on the 
Skyscraper. But the Tam o’ Shanter was 
replaced by a little straw hat; and a light 
dress, summery in colour and texture, but 
more in keeping with her rustic surround- 
ings, seemed as grateful and rare as the 
sunshine. Without knowing why, he had 
an impression that it was of her own making 
—a gentle plagiarism of the style of her more 
fortunate sisters, but with a demure restraint 
all her own. As she recognised him a faint 
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colour came to her cheek, partly from sur. 
prise, partly from some association. To his de- 
lighted greeting she responded by informing 
him that her father had taken the cottage 
he had just passed, where they were spend- 
ing a three weeks’ vacation from his business, 
It was not so far from St. Kentigern but that 
he could run up for a day to look after the 
shop. Did the consul not think it was wise ? 

Quite ready to assent to any sagacity in 
those clear brown eyes, the consul thought 
it was. But was it not, like wisdom, some- 
times lonely ? 

Ah! no. There was the loch and the hills 
and the heather; there were her flowers; 
did he not think they were growing well ? 
and at the head of the loch there was the old 
tomb of the McHulishes, and some of the 
coffins were still to be seen. 

Perhaps emboldened by the consul’s smile, 
she added, with a more serious precision 
which was, however, lost in the sympathising 
caress of her voice, “‘ And would you not be 
getting off and coming in and resting a wee 
bit before you go further? It would be so 
good of you, and father would think it so 
kind. And he will be there now, if you’re 
looking.” 

The consul looked. The old man was 
standing in the doorway of the cottage, as 
respectably uncompromising as ever, with the 
slight concession to his rural surroundings of 
wearing a Tam o’ Shanter and easy slippers. 
The consul dismounted and entered. The 
interior was simply, but tastefully furnished. 
It struck him that the Scotch prudence and 
economy, which practically excluded display 
and meretricious glitter, had reached the sim- 
plicity of the truest art and the most refined 
wealth. He felt he could understand Gray’s 
enthusiasm, and by an odd association of 
ideas he found himself thinking of the re- 
signed face of the lonely passenger on the 
Skyscraper. 

‘“‘ Have you heard any news of your friend 
who went to Rio ?” he asked pleasantly, but 
without addressing himself particularly to 
either. 

There was a perceptible pause ; doubtless 
of deference to her father on the part of the 
young girl, and of the usual native con- 
scientious caution on the part of the father, 
but neither betrayed any embarrassment or 
emotion. ‘No; he would not -be writing 
yet,” she at length said simply, “he would 
be waiting until he was settled to his business. 
Jamie would be waiting until he could say 
how he was doing, father?” she appealed in- 
terrogatively to the old man. 
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“ Aye, James Gow would not fash himself 
to write compliments and gossip till he knew 
his position and work,” corroborated the old 
man. “He'll not be going two thousand 
miles to send us what we can read in the Si. 
Kentigern Herald. But,” he added, suddenly, 
with a recall of cautiousness, “ perhaps you 
will be hearing of the ship ?” 

“The consul will not be remembering 
what he hears of all the ships,” interposed 
the young girl, with the same gentle affecta- 
tion of superior worldly knowledge which 
had before amused him. “We'll be weary- 
ing him, father,” and the subject dropped. 

The consul glancing around the room again, 
but always returning to the sweet and patient 
seriousness of the young girl’s face and the 
grave decorum of her father, would have 
liked to ask another question, but it was 

resently anticipated ; for when he had ex- 
Sonted the current topics, in which both 
father and daughter displayed a quiet saga- 
city, and he had gathered a sufficient know- 
ledge of their character to seem to justify 
Gray’s enthusiasm, and was rising to take his 
leave, the young girl said timidly, 

“Would ye not let Bessie take your horse to 
the grass field over yonder, and yourself stay 
with us to dinner? It would be most kind, 
and you would meet a great friend of yours 
who will be here.” 

“Mr. Gray ?” suggested the consul auda- 
ciously. Yet he was greatly surprised when 
the young girl said quietly, “ Aye.” 

“ He'll be coming in the loch with his 
yacht,” said the old man. “It’s not so ex- 
pensive lying here as at Bannock, I’m think- 
ing; and the men cannot gang ashore for 
drink. Eh, but it’s an awful waste o’ pounds, 
shillings, and pence, keeping these gowks in 
idleness with no feeshin’ nor carrying of pas- 
sengers.” 

‘Aye, but it’s better Mr. Gray should pay 
them for being decent and well-behaved on 
board his ship, than that they should be out 
of work and rioting in taverns and lodging- 
houses. And you yourself, father, remem- 
ber the herrin’ fishers that come ashore at 
Ardie, and the deck hands of the excursion 
boat, and the language they'll be using.” 

“Have you had a cruise in the yacht ?” 
asked the consul quickly. 

“ Aye,” said the father, “we have been 
up and down the loch, and around the far 
point, but not for boardin’ or lodgin’ the 
night, nor otherwise conteenuing or parteeci- 
pating. I have explained to Mr. Gray that 
we must return to our own home and our 
own porridge at evening, and he has agreed, 
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and even come with us. He’s a decent enough 
lad, and not above instructin’, but extraordi- 
nar’ extravagant.” 

“Ye know, father,” interposed the young 
girl, “he talks of fitting up the yacht for the 
fishing, and taking some of his most decent 
men on shares. He says he was very fond 
of fishing off the Massachusetts coast, in 
America. It will be, I’m thinking,” she said, 
suddenly turning to the consul with an 
almost pathetic appeal in her voice, “a great 
occupation for the rich young men over 
there.” 

The consul, desperately struggling with a 
fanciful picture of Mr. Robert Gray as a her- 
ring fisher, thought gravely that it “might 
be.” But he thought still more gravely, 
though silently, of this singular companion- 
ship, and was somewhat anxious to confront 
his friend with his new acquaintances. He 
had not long to wait. The sun was just dip- 
ping behind the hill when the yacht glided 
into the lonely loch. A boat was put off, 
and in a few moments Robert Gray was 
climbing the little path from the loch. 

Had the consul expected any embarrass- 
ment or lover-like consciousness on the face 
of Mr. Gray at their unexpected meeting, 
he would have been disappointed. Nor 
was the young man’s greeting of father and 
daughter, whom he addressed as Mr. and 
Miss Callender, marked by any tenderness 
or hesitation. On the contrary, a certain 
seriousness and quiet reticence, unlike Gray, 
which might have been borrowed from his 
new friends, characterized his speech and 
demeanour. Beyond this freemasonry of sad 
repression there was no significance of look 
or word passed between these two young 
people. The girl’s voice retained its even 
pathos. Gray’s grave politeness was equally 
divided between her and her father. He 
corroborated what Callender had said of his 
previous visits without affectation or demon- 
stration ; he spoke of the possibilities of his 
fitting up the yacht for the fishing season 
with a practical detail and economy that left 
the consul’s raillery ineffective. Even when, 
after dinner, the consul purposely walked 
out in the garden with the father, Gray and 
Ailsa presently followed them without lin- 
gering or undue precipitation, and with no 
change of voice or manner. The consul was 
perplexed. Had the girl already told Gray 
of her lover across the sea, and was this singu- 
lar restraint their joint acceptance of their 
fate; or was he mistaken in supposing that 
their relations were anything more than the 
simple friendship of patron and protégée ? 
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Gray was rich enough to indulge in such a 
fancy, and the father and daughter were too 
proud to ever allow it to influence their own 
independence. In any event the consul’s 
right to divulge the secret he was acciden- 
tally possessed of seemed more questionable 
than ever. Nor did there appear to be any 
opportunity for a confidential talk with Gray, 
since it was proposed that the whole party 
should return to the yacht for supper, after 
which the consul should be dropped at the 
pier-head, distant only a few minutes from his 
hotel, and his horse sent to him the next day. 

A faint moon was shimmering along the sur- 
face of Loch Dour in icy little ripples when 
they pulled out from the shadows of the hill- 
side. By the accident of position, Gray, who 
was steering, sat beside Ailsa in the stern, 
while the consul and Mr. Callender were fur- 
ther forward, although within hearing. The 
faces of the young people were turned towards 
each other, yet in the cold moonlight the 
consul fancied they looked as impassive and 
unemotional as statues. The few distant, far- 
spaced lights that trembled on the fading 
shore, the lonely glitter of the water, the 
blackness of the pine-clad ravines seemed to 
be a part of this repression, until the vast 
melancholy of the lake appeared to meet and 
overflow them like an advancing tide. Added 
to this, there came from time to time the 
faint sound and smell of the distant, desolate 
sea. 

The consul, struggling manfully to keep 
up a spasmodic discussion on Scotch diminu- 
tives in names, found himself mechanically 
saying : 

“ And James you call Jamie ?” 

“Aye; but ye would say, to be pure 
Scotch, ‘Hamish,’” said Mr. Callender, pre- 
cisely. The girl, however, had not spoken ; 
but Gray turned to her with something of 
his old gaiety. 

“And I suppose you would call me 
* Robbie ?’” 

“ Ah, no!” 

“What then ?” 

** Robin.” 

Her voice was low yet distinct, but she 
had thrown into the two syllables such infi- 
nite tenderness, that the consul was for an 
instant struck with an embarrassment akin 
to that he had felt in the cabin of the Sky- 
scraper, and half expected the father to utter 
a shocked protest. And to save what he 
thought would be an appalling silence, he 
said with a quiet laugh : 

‘‘That’s the fellow who ‘ made the assem- 
bly shine’ in the song, isn’t it ?” 
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“That was Robin Adair,” said Gray 
quietly ; “unfortunately I would only be 
‘ Robin Gray,’ and that’s quite another song.” 

“ Auld Robin Gray, sir, deestinctly ‘auld’ 
in the song,” interrupted Mr. Callender with 
stern precision; “and I’m thinking he was 
not so very unfortunate either.” 

The discussion of Scotch diminutives halt- 
ing here, the boat sped on silently to the 
yacht. But although Robert Gray, as host, 
recovered some of his usual lighthearted- 
ness, the consul failed to discover anything 
in his manner to indicate the lover, nor did 
Miss Ailsa after her single lapse of tender 
accent exhibit the least consciousness. It 
was true that their occasional frank allusions 
to previous conversations seemed to show 
that their opportunities had not been re- 
stricted, but nothing more. He began again 
to think he was mistaken. 

As he wished to return early, and yet not 
hasten the Callenders he prevailed upon 
Gray to send him to the pier-head first, and 
not disturb the party. As he stepped into 
the boat, something in the appearance of the 
coxswain awoke an old association in his 
mind. The man at first seemed to avoid 
his scrutiny, but when they were well away 
from the yacht, he said hesitatingly : 

“I see you remember me, sir. But if it’s 
all the same to you, I’ve got a good berth 
here and would like to keep it.” 

The consul had a flash of memory. It 
was the boatswain of the Skyscraper, one of 
the least objectionable of the crew. “ But 
what are you doing here? you shipped for 
the voyage,” he said sharply. 

“Yes, but I got away at Key West, when 
I knew what was coming. I wasn’t on her 
when she was abandoned.” 

* Abandoned!” (repeated the consul. 
“ What the d——1! Do you mean to say 
she was wrecked ?” 

“ Well, yes—you know what I mean, sir. 
It was an understood thing. She was over- 
insured and scuttled in the Bahamas. It was 
a put-up job, and I reckoned I was well out 
of it.” 

“But there was a passenger! What of 
him ?” demanded the consul, anxiously. 

“Dunno! But I reckon he got away. 
There wasn’t any of the crew lost that I 
know of. Let’s see, he was an engineer, wasn’t 
he? I reckon he had to take a hand at the 
pumps, and his chances with the rest.” 

“Does Mr. Gray know of this?” asked 
the consul after a pause. 

The man stared. 

“ Not from me, sir. You see it was nothin’ 
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to him, and I didn’t care talking much about 
the Skyscraper. It was hushed up in the 
pers. You won't go back on me, sir ?” 
“You don’t krov what became of the 
passenger ?” 
“No! But he was a Scotchman, and 
they’re bound to fall on their feet some- 
how !” 


IIL, 


THE December fog that overhung St. Ken- 
tigern had thinned sufficiently to permit the 
passage of a few large snowflakes, soiled in 
their descent, until in colour and consistency 
they spotted the steps of the Consulate and 
the umbrellas of the passers-by like sprink- 
lings of grey mortar. Nevertheless the con- 
sul thought the streets preferable to the 
persistent gloom of his office, and sallied out. 
Youthful mercantile St. Kentigern strode 
sturdily past him in the lightest covert coats ; 
Collegiate St: Kentigern fluttered by in the 
scantiest of red gowns, shaming the furs 
that defended his more exotic blood ; and 
the bare red feet of a few factory girls, albeit 
their head and shoulders were draped and 
hooded in thick shawls, filled him with a 
keen sense of his effeminacy. Everything of 
earth, air and sky, and even the faces of 
those he looked upon, seemed to be set in 
the hard, patient endurance of the race. 
Everywhere on that dismal day, he fancied 
he could see this energy without restlessness, 
this earnestness without geniality, all grimly 
set against the hard environment of circum- 
stance and weather. 

The consul turned into one of the main 
arteries of St. Kentigern, a wide street that, 
however, began and ended inconsequently, 
and with half-a-dozen social phases in as many 
blocks. Here the snow ceased, the fog 
thickened suddenly with the waning day, 
and the consul found himself isolated and 
cut off on a block which he did not remember, 
with the clatter of an invisible tramway in 
his ears. It was a block of small houses 
with smaller shop-fronts. The one imme- 
diately before him seemed to be an optician’s, 
but the dimly lighted windows also displayed 
the pathetic reinforcement of a few watches, 
cheap jewellery on cards and several cairn- 
gorm brooches and pins set in silver. It oc- 
curred to him that he wanted a new watch 
crystal, and that he would procure it here and 
inquire his way. Opening the door he per- 
ceived that there was no one in the shop, 
but from behind the counter another open 
door disclosed a neat sitting-room, so close to 
the street that it gave the casual customer 
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the sensation of having intruded upon do- 
mestic privacy. The consul’s entrance tinkled 
a small bell which brought a figure to the 
door. It was Ailsa Callender. 

The consul was startled. He had not 
seen her since he had brought to their cot- 
tage the news of the shipwreck with a pre- 
caution and delicacy that their calm self-con- 
trol and patient resignation, however, seemed 
to make almost an impertinence. But this 
was no longer the handsome shop in the 
chief thoroughfare with its two shopmen, 
which he previously knew as “ Callender’s.” 
And Ailsa here! What misfortune had be- 
fallen them ? 

Whatever it was there was no shadow of 
it in her clear eyes and frank yet timid re- 
cognition of him. Falling in with her stoical 
and reticent acceptance of it, he nevertheless 
gathered that the Callenders had lost money 
in some invention which James Gow had 
taken with him to Rio, but which was sunk 
in the ship. With this revelation of a busi- 
ness interest in what he had believed was 
only a sentimental relation, the consul ven- 
tured to continue his inquiries. Mr. Gow 
had escaped with his iife and had reached 
Honduras, where he expected to try his 
fortunes anew. It might be a year or two 
longer before there were any results. Did 
the consul know anything of Honduras? 
There was coffee there—so she and her 
father understood. All this with little hope- 
fulness, no irritation, but a divine patience 
in her eyes. The consul, who found that 
his watch required extensive repairing, and 
had suddenly developed an inordinate pas- 
sion for cairngorms, watched her as she 
opened the show-case with no affectation of 
unfamiliarity with her occupation, but with 
all her old serious concern. Surely she 
would have made as thorough a shop-girl as 
she would—— His half-formulated thought 
took the shape of a question. 

“Have you seen Mr. Gray since his return 
from the Mediterranean ?” 

Ah! one of the brooches had slipped from 
her fingers to the bottom of the case. There 
was an interval or two of pathetic murmur- 
ing, with her fair head under the glass, before 
she could find it; then she lifted her eyes 
to the consul. They were still slightly suf- 
fused with her sympathetic concern. The 
stone, which was set in a thistle—the na- 
tional emblem—did he not know it 1—had 
dropped out. But she could put it in. It 
was pretty and not expensive. It was 
marked twelve shillings on the card, but he 
could have it for ten shillings. No, she had 
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not seen Mr. Gray since they had lost their 
fortune. (It struck the consul as none the less 
pathetic that she seemed really to believe in 
their former opulence.) They could not be 
seeing him there in a small shop, and they 
could not see him elsewhere. It was far 
better as it was. Yet she paused a moment 
when she had wrapped up the brooch. 
“You'd be seeing him yourself sometimes ?” 
she added, gently. 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Then you'll not mind saying how my 
father and myself are sometimes thinking of 
his goodness and kindness,” she went on, in 
a voice whose tenderness seemed to increase 
with the formal precision of her speech. 

“Certainly.” 

“And. you'll say we're not forgetting 
him.” 

“T promise.” 

As she handed him the parcel her lips 
softly parted in what might have been 
equally a smile or a sigh. 

He was able to keep his promise sooner 
than he had imagined. It was only a few 
weeks later that, arriving in London, he 
found Gray’s hatbox and bag in the vestibule 
of his club, and that gentleman himself in 
the smoking-room. He looked tanned and 
older. 

“T only came from Southampton an hour 
ago, where I left the yacht. And,” shaking 
the consul’s hand cordially, “ how’s every- 
thing and everybody up at old St. Kenti- 
gern ?” 

The consul thought fit to include his news 
of the Callenders in reference to that query, 
and with his eyes fixed on Gray dwelt at 
some length on their change of fortune. 
Gray took his cigar from his mouth, but did 
not lift his eyes from the fire. Presently he 
said, “I suppose that’s why Callender de- 
clined to take the shares I offered him in the 
fishing scheme. You know I meant it, and 
would have done it.” 

“‘ Perhaps he had other reasons.” 

“ What do you mean %” said Gray, facing 
the consul suddenly. 

“Look here, Gray,” said the consul, “did 
Miss Callender or her father ever tell you 
she was engaged ?” 

“Yes; but what’s that to do with it ?” 

“A good deal. Engagements, you know, 
are sometimes forced, unsuitable, or unequal, 
and are broken by circumstances. Callender 
is proud.” ; 

Gray turned upon the consul the same 
look of gravity that he had worn on the 
yacht—the same look that the consul even 
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fancied he had seen in Ailsa’s eyes. - “That's 
exactly where you're mistaken in her,” he 
said slowly. “A girl like that gives her 
word and keeps it. She waits, hopes, accepts 
what may come—breaks her heart, if you 
will, but not her word. Come, let’s talk of 
something else. How did he—that man 
Gow—lose Callender’s money ?” 

The consul did not see the Callenders 
again on his return, and perhaps did not 
think it necessary to report the meeting. 
But one morning he was delighted to find an 
official document from New York upon his 
desk, asking him to communicate with David 
Callender, of St. Kentigern, and on proof of 
his identity, giving him authority to draw 
the sum of five thousand dollars, damages 
awarded for the loss of certain property on 
the Skyscraper, at the request of James 
Gow. Yet it was with mixed sensations 
that the consul sought the little shop of the 
optician with this convincing proof of Gow’s 
faithfulness and the indissolubility of Ailsa’s 
engagement. That there was some sad 
understanding between the girl and Gray he 
did not doubt, and perhaps it was not strange 
that he felt a slight partisanship for his friend, 
whose nature had so strangely changed. Miss 
Ailsa was not there. Her father explained 
that her health had required a change, and 
she was visiting some friends on the river. 

“Tm thinkin’ that the atmosphere is not 
so pure here. It is deficient in ozone. I 
noticed it myself in the early morning. No! 
it was not the confinement of the shop, for 
she never cared to go out.” 

He received the announcement of his good 
fortune with unshaken calm and great prac- 
tical consideration of detail. He would 
guarantee his identity to the consul. As 
for James Gow, it was no more than fair, 
and what he had expected of him. As to 
its being an equivalent of his loss, he could 
not tell until the facts were before him. 

“Miss Ailsa,” suggested the consul, ven- 
turously, “will be pleased to hear again 
from her old friend, and know that he is 
succeeding.” 

“I’m not so sure that ye could call it 
‘succeeding,’” returned the old man, care- 
fully wiping the glasses of a pair of spectacles 
that he held critically to the light, “when ye 
consider that, saying nothing of the waste of 
valuable time, it only puts James Gow back 
where he was when he went away.” 

“But any man who has had the pleasure 
of knowing Mr. and Miss Callender would 
be glad to be on that footing,” said the con- 
sul, with polite significance. 
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“I’m not agreeing with you there,” said 
Mr. Callender, quietly ; “and I’m observing 
in ye of late a tendency to combine business 
wi compleement. But it was kind of ye to 
call; and I'll be sending ye the authorisa- 
tion.” 

Which he did. But the consul, passing 
through the locality a few weeks later, was 
somewhat concerned to find the shop closed, 
with others on the same block, behind a 
hoarding that indicated rebuilding and im- 
provement. Further inquiry elicited the 
fact that the small leases had been bought 
up by some capitalist, and that Mr. Callender, 
with the others, had benefited thereby. But 
there was no trace nor clue to his present 
locality. He and his daughter seemed to 
have again vanished with this second change 
in their fortunes. 

It was a late March morning when the 
streets were dumb with snow, and the air 
was filled with flying granulations that tinkled 
against the windows of the Consulate like 
fairy sleigh-bells, when there was the stamp- 
ing of snow-clogged feet in the outer hall, 
and the door was opened to Mr. and Miss 
Callender. For an instant the consul was 
startled. The old man appeared as usual— 
erect, and as frigidly respectable as one of 
the icicles that fringed the window, but Miss 
Ailsa was, to his astonishment, brilliant with 
a new-found colour, and sparkling with health 
and only half-repressed animation. The 
snow-flakes, scarcely melting on the brown 
head of this true daughter of the North, still 
crowned her hood ; and, as she threw back 
her brown cloak and disclosed a plump little 
scarlet jacket and brown skirt, the consul 
could not resist her suggested likeness to 
some bright-eyed robin redbreast, to whom 
the inclement weather had given a charming 
audacity. And shy and demure as she still 
was, it was evident that some change had 
been wrought in her other than that evoked 
by the stimulus of her native sky and air. 

To his eager questioning, the old man re- 
plied briefly that he had bought the old cot- 
tage at Loch Dour, where they were living, 
and where he had erected a small manufac- 
tory and laboratory for the making of his in- 
ventions which had become profitable. The 
consul reiterated his delight at meeting them 
again. 

“Tm not so sure of that, sir, when you 
know the business on which I come,” said 
Mr. Callender, dropping rigidly into a chair, 
and clasping his hands over the crutch of a 
shepherd-like staff. ‘‘ Ye mind, perhaps, that 
ye conveyed to me, osteensibly at the request 


of James Gow, a certain sum of money, for 
which I gave ye a good and sufficient guaran. 
tee. I thought at the time that it was a 
most feckless and unbusiness-like proceeding 
on the part of James, as it was without cor- 
roboration or advice by letter ; but I took 
the money.” 

“Do you mean to say that he made no 
allusion to it in his other letters?” inter- 
rupted the consul, glancing at Ailsa. 

“There were no other letters at the time,” 
said Callender drily. “ But about a month 
afterwards we did receive a letter from him 
enclosing a draft and a full return of the 
profits of the invention which he had sold in 
Honduras. Ye'll observe the deescrepancy ! 
I then wrote to the bank on which I had 
drawn as you authorised me, and I found 
that they knew nothing of any damages 
awarded, but .that the sum I had drawn had 
been placed to my credit by Mr. Robert 
Gray.” 

In a flash the consul recalled the one or 
two questions that Gray had asked him, and 
saw it all. For an instant he felt the whole 
bitterness of Gray’s misplaced generosity— 
its exposure and defeat. He glanced again 
hopelessly at Ailsa. In the eye of that fresh, 
glowing, yet demure, young goddess, un- 
hallowed as the thought might be, there was 
certainly a distinctly tremulous wink. 

The consul took heart. “I believe I need 
not say, Mr. Callender,” he began with some 
stiffness, “that this is as great a surprise to 
me as to you. I had no reason to believe 
the transaction other than bond fide, and acted 
accordingly. If my friend, deeply sympa- 
thising with your previous misfortune, has 
hit upon a delicate, but unbusiness-like way 
of assisting you temporarily—I say tempo- 
rarily, because it must have been as patent 
to him as to you, that you would eventually 
find out his generous deceit—you surely can 
forgive him for the sake of his kind inten- 
tion. Nay more, may I point out to you 
that you have no right to assume that this 
benefaction was intended exclusively for you ; 
if Mr. Gray, in his broader sympathy with 
you and your daughter, has in this way 
chosen to assist and strengthen the position 
of a gentleman so closely connected with you, 
but still struggling with hard fortune a 

“I'd have ye know, sir,” interrupted the 
old man, rising to his feet, “that ma frien’ 
Mr. James Gow is as independent of yours 
as he is of me and mine. He has married, 
sir, a Mrs. Hernandez, the rich widow of a 
coffee-planter, and now is the owner of the 
whole estate, minus the encumbrance of three 











children. And now, sir, you'll take this,”— 
he drew from his pocket an envelope. “It’s 
a draft for five thousand dollars, with the 
ruling rate of interest computed from the 
day 1 received it till this day, and ye’ll give 
it to your frien’ when ye see him. And ye’ll 
just say to him from me 4 

But Miss Ailsa, with a spirit and inde- 
pendence that challenged her father’s, here 
suddenly fluttered between them with spark- 
ling eyes and outstretched hands. 

“And ye'll say to him from me that a 
more honourable, noble, and generous man, 
and a kinder, truer, and better friend than 
he, cannot be found anywhere! And that 
the foolishest and most extravagant thing he 
ever did is better than the wisest and most 
prudent thing that anybody else ever did, 
could, or would do! And if he was a bit 
overproud—it was only because those about 
him were overproud and foolish. And you'll 
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tell him that we're wearying for him! 
And when you give him that daft letter 
from father you'll give him this bit line from 
me,” she went on rapidly as she laid a tiny 
note in his hand. “And,” with wicked 
dancing eyes that seemed to snap the last 
bond of repression, “ ye'll give him that too, 
and say I sent it!” 

There was a stir in the cfficial apartment! 
The portraits of Lincoln and Washington 
rattled uneasily in their frames ; but it was 
no doubt only a discreet blast of the north 
wind that drowned the echo of a kiss. 

* Ailsa!” gasped the shocked Mr. Cal- 
lender. 

“Ah! but, father, if it had not been for 
him we would not have known Robin.” 

x * * s 

It was the last that the consul saw of 

Ailsa Callender ; for the next summer when 


he called at Loch Dour she was Mrs. Gray. 
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THE REVERSAL OF HUMAN JUDGMENT. 
By GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. 
Sunday Readings for February. 


“Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God has made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both 


Lori and Christ.”—<Acrts ii. 36. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


Read 1 Cor. xiii. 





E constantly speak of 
human life as a series 
of changes. But have 
we ever asked our- 
selves, What is the 
deepest change that 
life experiences ? 
Probably, in answer- 

ing that question, we would select the wrong 

objects. We speak, for example, of the new 
friends one is continually making. Yet, it 
may be questioned if there is here any real 
transition. The new friends do not as a rule 
put out the old ones, nor exist by the dis- 
placement of our former affections. Again, 
we speak of the new scenes which open upon 
life as it flows; yet I doubt very much if 
those new scenes really spring from change. 

On the contrary, I think that in the selection 

of our new environments we are more guided 

by the past than by the present, more im- 

pelled by memory than by hope. The scenes 

that we love in later life are loved for the 
most part with a vicarious affection, an affec- 














tion which springs from their resemblance to 
things that have passed away. But it seems 
to me that the true sphere for the changes of 
life is the world of our ideals. Let any one 
ask himself what is the greatest difference 
between his childhood and his manhood and 
he will answer, like Paul, that it lies in 
thought ; we exalt in mature life the things 
which we crucified in early days. Our Lord 
says that in the day of judgment, i.e. in the 
soul’s final stage of criticism, the sheep shall 
be set on the right hand and the goats on 
the left. The words clearly imply that they 
have originally been in the reverse position— 
that the goats have been on the right side 
and the sheep on the left. Never was a 
statement more profoundly true. The pecu- 
liarity of our youth is that we have no room 
for those ideals which ought to have, and 
which in the last judgment shall have, the 
throne of the heart; we admire that which 
butts with the horns, we crucify that which is 
gentle. It is not so much that we dislike 
the sheep as that we love the goats. When 
Jesus Christ came into this world the doors 
of the world were shut against him ; there 
was no room in the inn. It was not that 
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in the heart of man there was any real an- 
tagonism to Jesus; it was rather that the 
heart of man was preoccupied. The greatest 
difficulty of winning the love of any being is 
not the existence of a repulsive element in 
the heart of that being; it is rather the fact 
that the heart is in all probability already 
preoccupied. It is because there is no room 
in the inn that many excellent travellers are 
kept out ; they are not even allowed to have 
their claims for admission considered. It is 
not enough that you bring a magnificent 
picture to the Academy ; you must see that 
the taste of the Academy is not running in 
an opposite direction. When the picture of 
Jesus Christ was brought to the doors of this 
world there was already within the doors a 
totally different picture, embodying a style of 
art diametrically opposite in character. The 
eyes of the human artists were riveted upon 
a common oil portrait, badly designed and 
coarsely executed, yet from its very badness 
and coarseness more acceptable than any 
other. It was the image of a physical Mes- 
siah—a colossal giant of portentous strength 
and crushing power, strength without gentle- 
ness, power without mercy. It was thoroughly 
Roman, thoroughly Jewish, thoroughly on a 
level with the age, and, when the age beheld 
it, it loved it. Because the age loved it, it 
could not love its opposite. The picture of 
the Son of Man belonged to a different school 
of art, a school where the muscular was sub- 
ordinated to the tender, and where passive 
restraint predominated over active power. It 
was simply impossible that such a portrait 
could get into the Roman and Judaic Aca- 
demy. These nations, however divided in 
politics, were one in art; they were united 
in the worship of a common ideal—the ideal 
of a conquering strength, and in any other 
form of portraiture they saw no beauty which 
they could desire. 

Now, standing at the closed door of the 
Academy, the Apostle in the text proclaims 
the advent of a purerart. He proclaims the 
coming of a time in which the picture within 
shall be thrust out, and the picture without 
shall be taken in. He says: “I tell you 
there is a day approaching in which you 
shall smile at your present standard of criti- 
cism, in which you shall place on the right 
hand that which now is on the left. There 
is coming a time when there shall break on 
you a new ideal, a higher heroism, a more 
exalted ambition, when you shall crucify 
what you ennoble and ennoble what you 
crucify. You shall take from the moth-eaten 
cellar to which you have consigned it the por- 


trait of the Son of Man, and shail hang it 
aloft in the sight of all the people. You 
shall take down the picture of Cesar with 
its crushing strength and its annihilating 
power, and you shall put in its room the 
strength that is able to be crushed, and the 
power that in love is content to be annihi- 
lated. You shall bow before the unbroken 
patience, the unruffled gentleness, the quench- 
less tenderness that does not strive nor cry. 
You shall uncover your head to the majesty 
of weakness, to the divinity of sacrifice, to 
the kinghood of vicarious pain. You shall 
stand before the cross and say, ‘Behold my 
King!” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew v. 1—13. 

THE idea, then, is that Christianity has 
destroyed my old ideal of manliness, that it 
has placed in its room a new ideal. I do not 
think we can better illustrate this than by 
the beatitudes in the Sermon of the Mount. 
What are these beatitudes? They are not 
merely blessings pronounced upon certain 
individuals ; they are blessings pronounced 
upon certain qualities. When Christ went 
up to that mountain, He took up to an 
elevated place more than His disciples ; He 
took up certain virtues that hitherto had 
been despised. He put a crown upon quali- 
ties that up to this time had been deemed 
the attributes of slaves. He encircled with 
a royal robe traits of character which men, 
in the days of old, had clothed in sackcloth 
and ashes. When He blessed the poor in 
spirit He surrounded with a wreath poverty 
of spirit itself. When He blessed the meek 
He elevated meekness to the rank of heroism, 
When He blessed the merciful He made a 
crown of glory for the thing called mercy. 
Nobody ever saw these things crowned 
before ; they had been despised and rejected 
of men. Nobody ever beheld them encircling 
the brows of an Alexander, a Cesar, or a 
Hannibal ; they would have been badges of 
disgrace there. It was a stroke of bold origi- 
nality ; it was a flash of divine genius to lift 
them at a bound into the heights of empire. 

Let us take these three—poverty of spirit, 
meckness, and mercy—with a view of showing 
the change that has come over the spir:t of the 
world’s dream. To be poor in spirit was, in 
the days of old, the mark of a craven soul. 
The sign of good breeding in the ancient world 
was pride. A man who had great possessions 
was thought worthy of himself when he dis- 
played these possessions. I do not knowa 
finer instance of this than the case of one of 
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the best sovereigns of Judah—the man whom 
they call good king Hezekiah. He had such 
a reputation for virtue that some of the 
Rabbis have actually applied to him those 
words of Isaiah liii. which we believe to have 
been spoken of our Messiah. And yet, this 
good king Hezekiah had not reached even 
the first step up the mount of beatitudes. 
He is a perfect child in egotism, almost a 
simpleton in self-adulation. He has just 
been lifted from the borders of the grave, 
after puerile and abject prayers for recovery. 
Baladan of Babylon has sent his ambassador 
to congratulate him on his escape from the 
grasp of death. One would imagine that 
the very memory of that grasp would have 
made him humble. One would have thought 
that a man who had just lifted his foot from 
the mouth of the grave would have been 
specially impressed with the vanity of earthly 
things. But Hezekiah has forgotten all 
about the grave, all about the frailty of his 
own frame, all about the fugitive nature of 
the thing called life. He has no thought but 
one—his treasures, his possessions, his toys. 
He must let the ambassador see how fine 
they are and what a rich man he is to have 
them. He must take him round the palace 
and enjoy the wonder in his face and the 
admiration in his eye and the thought of the 
envy in his heart. He must experience the 
pleasure of knowing and feeling, not that 
another is pleased—which would be a noble 
thing—but that another has a sense of dis- 
comfort through contemplating riches greater 
than his own ; he must enjoy for one moment 
the pride of looking down upon a brother 
man. 

Now it is not too much to say that in 
modern life such a conception would be 
simply impossible. The idea of a man born 
to greatness manifesting his high breeding 
by the display of that greatness would never 
enter into the mind of Western Christendom ; 
and why? Because Western Christendom 
has arrived at the conviction that the mark 
of good breeding is unconsciousness—what 
Christ calls poverty of spirit. A man who 
has been born to riches, and born in riches, 
never says, even to himself, “it is mine.” 
He is exactly in the position of one who has 
all his life breathed a certain atmosphere ; 
he is acclimatised to it. He can hardly 
realise even its salubriousness, can hardly 
reap the full benefit from its enjoyment ; it 
has been so long his own that he is unaware 
of its presence. To be poor in spirit is to be 
unconscious of a gift, whether that gift be 
one of body or of soul. What is the differ- 
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ence between grace of manner and the thing 
called mannerism? It is the difference be- 
tween talent and genius. What is the dis. 
tinction between talent and genius? It lies 
in unconsciousness. The man of talent knows 
when he says a good thing; the man of 
genius does not. This last is ignorant of his 
own shining by reason of its very continuity, 
It is so much his atmosphere that he does 
not recognise it. He is as unconscious of 
his song as the lark in mid air; his song is 
so near to him that he cannot hear it. So 
is it with the grace of breeding ; it says not 
that anything it has is its own. It has be- 
come acclimatised to its surroundings ; it 
neither shows them nor hides them ; it simply 
wears them. I have often thought of these 
words of the Psalmist, where he says of the 
Almighty, “Thy paths drop fatness.” It is 
the metaphor of a heart running over as if 
by accident, letting fall in its superfluity 
more than it knows. That is grace-of de- 
meanour; that is poverty of spirit. It is 
the artlessness of perfect beauty, the uncon- 
sciousness of uninterrupted possession, the 
simplicity of a nature which to itself is irre- 
sistible and which flows because it cannot 
help it. It is neither pride nor humility. It 
thinks not of itself highly ; it thinks not of 
itself lowly ; it never thinks of itself at all; 
it does, not what it can, but what it must. 
That is the nature which was crucified by 
the old world and. which by the new is 
received up intogiory. It was buried by the 
Roman, by the Greek, by the Jew; it was 
despised and rejected by the men who had 
only borrowed possessions. But when the 
Man of native wealth appeared it shone out 
upon the forehead of the morn, and it has 
ruled ever since in the kingdom of the 
‘ather. The mark of the slave has become 
the attribute of the monarch ; the symbol of 
the coward has been made the emblem of the 
hero. That which was sown in weakness 
has been raised in power; “God has made 
that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ.” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew v, 38 to end, 

THE second of the new ideals of manhood 
set up on the Mount of Beatitudes is ex- 
pressed in the words, “ Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” No words 
could describe a greater paradox to the 
mind of the old world. That the meek 
should inherit anything, possess anything, be 
the masters of anything, was to the ancient 
régime almost a contradiction. in . terms. 
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Meekness ‘was to the men of old the very 
incapacity for possession, the disqualification 
for being an heir. It is not too much to say 
that, of all things which shut out the picture 
of Jesus from the ancient Academy, His 
meekness contributed most. Looked at from 
the human side, it may almost be said that 
He was crucified on account of His meek- 
ness. It was His unlikeness to a king that 
set Him most at variance with His country- 
men. He was so thoroughly unmartial as 
they counted martialness, so utterly devoid 
of fire as they had been accustomed to wit- 
ness fire, that His claim to Messianic dignity 
seemed refuted before it was tried. The old 
world’s ideal of manliness was explosiveness. 
It measured a man’s strength by his power 
to let loose the passions that were in him, 
perhaps even by his power to express more 
passion than wasin him. The type of pri- 
mitive heroism is the man who can blow the 
trumpets round Jericho. That there was a 
latent subterranean force which could do the 
work without noise and far more effectually, 
never entered into their minds. Even if it 
had, it would not have entered into their 
admiration. That which worked silently 
was not heroic. If it conquered Hannibal 
by avoiding a battle, it deserved no plaudits. 
The wreath must be kept for him whose 
armour had sparkled in the sun, and the 
clang of whose weapons had been borne upon 
the breeze. 

But, now, let us mark the contrast between 
ancient and modern thought. It is not too 
much to say that the modern ideal of social 
perfection is quietness. That which distin- 
guishes a man of culture from a man of no 
culture is the possession of an attribute 
called self-restraint. So essential is it con- 
sidered to gocd-breeding that it is the staple 
of youthful education. We send the boy 
and girl to school not so much to teach 
them what to say as to teach them what 
not to say. We tell them to do every- 
thing quietly, to walk quietly, to talk quietly, 
to move quietly, to dance quietly, even to 
scold quietly. The only fear of modern life 
is that it may go too far in the opposite 
direction from the old life, that it may con- 
tract spontaneity and cramp the impulses of 
the will. The danger is no longer that Heze- 
kiah may reveal too many of his treasures, 
but rather that he may become altogether 
unrevealing. The man of worldly culture is 
now the man of self-repression ; the meek 
have inherited the later earth. 

_ Now, what is the cause of this transforma- 
tion? What has exalted a thought which 


at one time was crucified and buried? Some- 
thing must have intervened ; what is it? It 
is the life of Jesus. That is the one link 
between the old world and the new ; it is His 
gentleness that has made Him great. He 
is the standard after which the modern mind 
is groping—a self-repression which will not 
contract the soul. There is all the difference 
of infinitude between meekness by contrdc- 
tion and meekness by expansion. The one 
is the stillness of the ice; the other is the 
stillness of the calm sea. The one is the 
rest of the sepulchre ; the other is the rest 
of the summer day. The one is the silence 
of emptiness; the other is the silence of an 
overflowing heart. Our age may truly say, 
“We have waited for Him.” Our schools 
and schoolmasters, our parents and guardians, 
our philanthropists and reformers, have been 
in search of a power that will chasten with- 
out diminishing the gem. We want a re- 
straint that will not chill, a repression that 
will not weaken. Here shali we find it—in 
the picture of the Crucified. It has been 
waiting for our coming all through the cen- 
turies, and now it discovers the fulness of 
the time. It says to our age as Paul said to 
the Athenians: ‘‘ That which ye ignorantly 
worship declare I unto you.” I show you the 
system of education which you are seeking 
and which you are mutilating. I show you 
a meekness which will repress by enlarging, 
which will chasten the life by kindling the 
flower. I show you a gentleness that makes 
not insignificant but great—the meekness of 
love. You have been seeking to overmaster 
the will by depressing it; why not try the 
power of expansion? You have been 
labouring to apply cold to the extremities ; © 
why not apply heat to the heart? Your 
modern life needs Calvary for its modern- 
ness. The spectacle at which the Roman 
scoffed is what the Englishman desires— 
Christ set forth evidently crucified. That 
which the old world feared to be the para- 
lysis of youth is hailed by the new as the 
culture of manhood; “God has made that 
same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm xxxvi. 

Tue third of the great ideals of humanity 
which was crucified by the old world and 
exalted by the new is mercy. Its exaltation 
is expressed in the words “Blessed are the 
merciful.” Mercy is the middle point be- 
tween two extremes—good-natured indiffe- 
rence and vindictive vengeance. Between 
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these extremes the old world oscillated ; its 
philosophers were on the one side, its soldiers 
on the other. Its philosophers abstained 
from all revenge, not because they loved 
man, but because they did not; they told 
their disciples that man was too poor a 
creature to be worthy of their anger, too 
insignificant to deserve their punishment. 
Its soldiers practised revenge because they 
were taught to hate their enemy, to extermi- 
nate him, to annihilate him; they escaped 
the indifference of the philosophers only by 
the malice of the heart. Between these two 
Christ stood on the Mount. He was as 
much opposed to the one as to the other. 
He was opposed to the philosophers because 
they made light of sin; He was opposed to 
the soldiers because they made light of love. 
In distinction from both the one and the 
other He proposed a new ideal of manhood 
—mercy. It was not only a new ideal of 
man ; it was a new ideal of God. Hitherto 
man’s conception of God had been like his 
conception of his brother. He had thought 
of the Power that ruled the universe either 
as passively indifferent or as scrupulously 
legal. Some had seen the divine glory ina 
Being who was too high to look upon the 
earth ; others had beheld that glory in a 
Being who was too pure to pardon the im- 
pure. Christ’s doctrine of mercy stepped 
between. Mercy is forgiveness through 
Calvary—through the very horror of the 
sin. It isa forgiveness that is wrung out 
not by indifference, but by the very intensity 
of interest. It is born not of good-nature, 
but of severity—an awful sense of the dead- 
liness of the disease and the drasticness of 
the demanded remedy. It does not seek to 
arrest the wheels of law. It does not ask a 
relaxation of the claims of justice. It makes 
no effort to abolish or to diminish the debts 
of humanity. It asks to be allowed to pay 
those debts. It requests to be invested 
with the accumulated liabilities of the race. 
It looks upon the latest son of human misery 
as the heir of those liabilities—as bearing in 
his own body the last result of all the past 
heredity. It longs to lift this burden, to 
transfer it, to carry it. It seesin all poverty, 
in all squalor, in all crime, the unpaid debts 
of others, and it accepts them as a legacy, as 
an heirloom. That is the Gospel of Christ, 
the length of it and the breadth of it. It is 
at once the sternest and the tenderest thing 
in all the world: “ Behold the goodness and 
the severity of God.” It was the combina- 
tion of these two that caused it to be re- 
jected by the ancient world. If it had been 
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a thing of pure good-nature, it would have 
been accepted by the Greek ; if it had been 
a claim for rigid justice, it would have been 
accepted by the Jew; but when it united 
the vindication of law to the proclamation 
of pardon, it was repugnant alike both to 
Greek and Jew. For, the paradox of the 
mercy of Christ lies in this, that it comes 
forth not at the moment when indignation 
is cooled down, but precisely at the time 
when it has reached its whitest heat ; it is 
where the sense of sin abounds that grace 
much more abounds. Mercy is not an ap- 
nulling of the past; it is a transference of 
the past. If I pardon you, it is not because 
I depreciate your guilt, but because I take 
your place and become your substitute. | 
bear the penalty of your sin; I feel its 
enormity ; I bend beneath its load. The 
men of Christ’s day called this the mystery 
of godliness. They could not understand 
it ; it was not in their hearts, and therefore 
it could not be in their creed. It is not too 
much to say that to the men of our day it is 
the one thing which is not mysterious. To 
the consciousness of this nineteenth century 
nothing about Christianity is so clear, so 
vivid, so perspicuous—no miracle, no doc- 
trine, no parable. It shines by its own 
light—the light of the new humanity. No 
age has ever felt so deeply at once the 
tragedy and the pathos of human nature. 
No age has so profoundly realised that the 
vindication of justice is the salvation of the 
soul. We have awakened to the truth that 
the deepest penalty of sin must fall not upon 
the sinner but the sinless, and that, the 
purer the soul, the greater will be its penalty. 
We have risen to the thought that the crown 
of thorns is reserved for the most stainless 
brow, and that the steps of Calvary await 
the most unblemished feet—that it is the 
Son of Man who must suffer many things. 
Therefore, for the first time we crown Him. 
He has never until now received the glory 
of His Easter morning. The men of old who 
would have made Him a king would have 
done so by shutting their eyes to His pain. 
We would make Him a king by shutting our 
eyes to everything else. His miracles to us 
pale before His cross. The loss of them 
would detract nothing from His dignity. 
But the want of His cross would be to us 
the loss of all, and would make us poor 
indeed, for the ancient dust has become the 
modern gem, and the thorn has been trans- 
formed into the flower. ‘‘God has made 
that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ.” 
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“ He could turn you off a country dance, a hornpipe, or a reel.” 


KITTY ALONE. 
A Story of Three Fires. 
By 8. BARING GOULD, M.A., Aurnor or “ Menatan,” “ Joun Herrine,” ETC., ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON BROWNE. 


CHAPTER IX.—CONVALESCENCE, 


'P.HE voice of Pasco was heard shouting 


up the stairs to his wife. Mrs. Pep- 
perill, glad to escape the lecture, went to the 
door and called down, “ Don’t make such a 
noise, when the gir] is ill.” 

“Come, will you, Zerah ; there’s some one 
wants to have a say with you.” 

With a curt excuse to the parson, Mrs. 
Pepperill descended. She found her hus- 
band at the foot of the stairs, with his hand 
on the banister. 

“Pasco,” said she, “ what do’y think now? 
The parson has been accusing me of murder- 
ing Kate. If she dies, he says he'll have 
me up to Exeter Assizes and hung for it. 
lll never set foot in church again, never— 
Ill join the Primitive Methodists.” 

“As you please,” said her husband. “ But 
go to the door at once. There is John Pooke 
waiting, and won't be satisfied till he has 
had a talk with you about Kate. He wants 
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to know all about Kitty, how she’s doing, 
whether she’s in danger, if she wants any- 
thing that the Pookes can supply. He's 
hanging about the door like what they call 
a morbid fly. He’s in a terrible taking, and 
won’t be put off with what I can tell.” 

“Well, now,” exclaimed Zerah; “here's 
an idea. Something may come of that night 
on a mud-bank after all, and more than she 
deserves. Oh my! if my Wilmot was alive, 
and Jan Pooke were to inquire after her! 
Go up, Pasco, and send that parson away. I 
won't speak to him again—abusing of me 
and calling me names shameful, and he an 
ordained minister. What in the world are 
we coming to ?” 

When the doctor arrived, he pronounced 
that he would pull Kate through. 

Presently the delirium passed away, and 
on the following morning the light of intelli- 
gence returned to her eyes. 

“They are still there,” she said eagerly, 
raising her head and listening. 
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“What are still there ?” asked her aunt. 

“The gulls.” 

In fact, these animated foam-flakes of the 
ocean were about in vast numbers, uttering 
their peculiar cries as they hovered over the 
mud. 

“Of course they are there—why not ?” 

*‘ Father said he was going to make ladies’ 
waistcoats of them, and I’ve been fretting 
and crying—and then, the daffodils——” 

“Oh, bother the daffodils and the gulls. 
They may wait a long while before waist- 
coats are made of them.” 

“Tt is not of daffodils father was going to 
make waistcoats. He said he would have all 
the gulls shot.” 

“Never worrit your head about that. 
The birds can take care of themselves and 
fly away to sea.” 

*‘ But the daffodils cannot get away. He 
was going to have a scythe and mow them 
all down and sell them.” 

“‘ Wait till folk are fools enough to buy.” 

There was much to be done in the house. 
Mrs. Pepperill was unable to be always in 
the room with her niece. It was too early 
in the year for pleasure parties to come up 
the river in boats for tea or coffee, winkles 
and cockles, in the open air, but the house 
itself exacted attention—the cooking, the 
Now that Zerah 


washing, had to be done. 
was deprived of the assistance of her niece, 
perhaps for the first time did she realise how 


useful the girl had been to her. By night 
Kate was left alone ; there was no space in 
the attic chamber for a second bed, nor did 
her condition require imperatively that some 
one should be with her all night. 

When her consciousness returned, Kate 
woke in the long darkness, and watched the 
circular spots of light that danced on the 
walls and careered over the floor, as the 
rushlight flickered in the draught between 
window and door. Above, on the low ceil- 
ing, was the circle of light, broad and yel- 
low as the moon, cast by the candle, its rays 
unimpeded in that direction, but on all sides 
was the perforated rim, and through that 
the rays shot and painted stars—stars at 
times moving, wheeling, glinting ; and Kate, 
in a half-torpid condition, thought she could 
make out among them the Plough with its 
curved tail, and wondered whether it were 
turning. Then she passed into dreamland, 
and woke and saw in the spots of light the 
white pearls of her uncle’s neckcloth, and 
was puzzled why they did not remain sta- 
tionary. Whilst vexing her mind with this 
question she slid away into unconsciousness 
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again, and when next her eyes opened, it 
was to see an orchard surrounding her, in 
which were daffodils that flickered, and she 
marvelled what that great one was above on 
the ceiling, so much larger than all the rest, 
Always, whenever with the ebb the gulls 
came up the river in thousands, and their 
laugh rang into the little room, it was to 
Kate as though a waft of sea-air blew over 
her hot face ; and she laughed also, and said 
to herself, “They are not yet made into 
waistcoats.” 

Occasionally she heard under her window 
a whistle piping, “ There was a frog lived in 
a well,” and she once asked her aunt if that 
were father, and why he did not come up- 
stairs to see her. 

“Your father is on Dartmoor,” answered 
Zerah. Then, with a twinkle in her eye she 
added, “I reckon it is Jan Pooke. He has 
taken on terribly about you. He comes 
every day to inquire.” 

Whenever Mrs. Pepperill had a little spare 
time she clambered up the steep staircase to 
see that her niece lacked nothing, to give her 
food, to make her take medicine, to shake 
up her bed. And every time that she thus 
mounted she muttered, “So, I am killing her 
with cruelty ! The only suitable quarters for 
me is Exeter Gaol ; the proper end for me is 
the gallows! I have put her into one of the 
atmospheric engine-towers and have pumped 
the life out of her! And yet, I’m blessed if 
I’m not run off my legs going up and down 
these stairs! If I ain’t a ministering angel 
to her ; if she don’t cost me pounds in doc- 
tor’s bills; I don’t begrudge it—but I’m a 
murderess all the same !” 

Certain persons are mentally incapable of 
understanding a simile; a good many are 
morally unwilling to apply one to them- 
selves. Whether, when it was spoken, Mrs. 
Pepperill comprehended or not the bearing 
of the rector’s simile relative to the exhaust- 
ing engine, in the sequel she came to en- 
tirely misconceive it, and to distort it into 
something quite different from what the 
speaker intended. That was easily effected. 
She was quite aware that much that the 
parson had said was true; her conscience 
tingled under his gentle reproof; but no 
sooner was that unfortunate simile uttered, 
than her opportunity came for evading the 
cogency of his reproach, and of working her- 
self up into resentment against him for hav- 
ing charged her falsely. That is one of the 
dangers that lurk in the employment of 
hyperbole, and one of the advantages hyper- 
bole gives to those addressed in reprimand 
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with it. Zerah had sufficient readiness of 
wit to seize on the opportunity, and use her 
occasion against the speaker, and in self- 
vindication. 

The rector had not said that Zerah was 
depriving her niece of vital air, that mat- 
tered not ; he had said that she was depriv- 
ing her of what was as essential to life as 
vital air. 

“Tt is my own blessed self that I am kill- 
ing,” said Mrs. Pepperill; “running up these 
stairs ten hundred times in the day, my 
heart jumping furiously, and pumping all 
the vital air out of my lungs. I’m sure I 
can’t breathe when I get up into Kate’s 
rom. And he don’t call that love! He 
ought to be unfrocked by the bishop.” 

he came into the girl’s chamber red in 
the face and puffing, and went direct to her. 

“There, now ; I’m bothered if something 
does not come of it to your advantage and 
mine, Kate, for I’m tired of having to care 
about you. Jan Pooke has been here again. 
That’s the second time to-day; of course 
asking after you. There is no one in the 
family but Jan and his sister, and she is 
about to be married. The Pookes have a 
fine farm and money in the bank. If you 
manage matters well you'll cut out that con- 
ceited minx, Rose, who has marked him 
down. Come, you are a precious !” 

She stooped to kiss Kate, but the girl sud- 
denly turned her face with a flaming cheek 
to the wall. 

Zerah tossed her head and said to herself, 
“Love! she won’t love! I was about to 
kiss her, and she would not have it.” 

Then she got her needlework and seated 
herself at the window. Kate turned round 
at once to look at her. She had shrunk from 
her aunt involuntarily ; not from her kiss, 
but from her words, which wounded her. 

A strange child Kate was. If not asking 
questions with her lips she was seeking solu- 
tions to problems with her eyes. She had 
fixed her great solemn orbs on her aunt, and 
they remained on her, not withdrawn for a 
moment, till Zerah Pepperill became uneasy, 
fidgetted in her seat, and said sharply, “ Am 
Ia murderess or an atmospheric pump that 
you stare at me? Can’t you find something 
else to look at ?” 

Kate made no reply, but averted her 
face. Ten minutes later, nevertheless, Zerah 
felt again that the eyes were on her, studying 
her features, her expression, noting every- 
thing about her, seeming to probe her mind 
and search out every thought that passed in 
her head. 


“ Really, if this is going on, I cannot stay,” 
she said, rose and folded up the sheet she 
was hemming. “There’s such a thing as 
manners. I hate to be looked at—it is as if 
slugs were crawling over me.” 

As Zerah descended she muttered, “The 
girl is certainly born without a heart. I 
would have kissed her but that she turned. 
from me. Iwish the parson had seen that !” 

The weather changed, the edge was taken 
off the east wind, the sun had gained power. 
The rooks were in excitement repairing their 
nests and wasting sticks about the ground 
under the trees, making a mess and disorder 
of untidiness. The labourers begged a day 
from their masters, that they might set their 
potatoes; after work hours on the farms 
they were busy in their gardens. 

In spring the sap of health rises in young 
arteries as in plants, and Kate recovered, 
not perhaps rapidly, butnevertheless steadily. 
She continued to be pale, with eyes preter- 
naturally large. 

She was able to leave her chamber, and 
after a day or two assist in light house-work. 


CHAPTER X.—THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER, 


ONE day, when her uncle was at home 
busy about his accounts, which engaged him 
frequently without greatly enlightening him, 
but serving rather to involve his mind in 
confusion, Kate was assisting her aunt in 
preparing for the early dinner, when a tap 
at the door announced a caller. 

Pasco shouted to the person outside to 
come in, and a young man entered, tall, with 
fair hair, and clear, steady, grey eyes. 

“T am the new schoolmaster,” said he 
frankly. “I have thought it my duty to 
come and see you, as you are churchwarden 
and one of the managers of the National 
School.” 

“Quite right; sit down. I have been 
busy. Iam aman of the commercial world. 
This is our meal-time. I am disengaged from 
my accounts; you can sit and eat, and we 
will converse whilst eating.” 

Mrs. Pepperill entered, and her hard eye 
rested on the young man. 

“The new schoolmaster,” she said. ‘ Do 
you come from these parts ?” 

“No, I am a stranger to this portion of 
England.” 

“That’s a misfortune. If you could be 
born again, and in the West country, it would 
be a mercy for you. From where do you 
come ?” 

“From Hampshire.” 
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“ That’s right up in the north.” 

The schoolmaster raised his eyebrows, 
“ Of course—in the south of England.” 

“Tt doesn’t follow,” said Zerah ; “by your 
speech I took you to be foreign.” 

“And what may your name be,” said 
Pasco, “if I may be so bold as toask? I 
have heard it, but it sounded French, and I 
couldn’t recollect it.” 

“My name is very English — Walter 
Bramber.” 

“Never heard any one so called before. 
Brambles, and Bramptons, and Branscombes. 
It don’t sound English to our ears. I may 
as well tell you—sit down and take a fork— 
that we liked our last schoolmaster uncom- 
mon much. He was just the right sort of 
man for us ; but the rector took against him.” 

“T thought he was rather given to the i 

“Well, what of that? We have, all of us, 
our failings. A trout is an uncommon good 
fish, but it has bones like needles. You have 
your failings, my wife has hers. I will say 
this for Mr. Solomon Puddicombe—he never 
got tight in our parish. When he was out 
for a spree he went elsewhere—to Newton, or 
Teignmouth, and sometimes to Ashburton. 
He couldn’t help it. Some folk have fits, 
others have bilious attacks. When he wasn’t 
‘bad he was very good ; the children liked 

I liked him, 
He had means 


‘him, the parents liked him. 
‘and I’m the churchwarden. 
-of his own, beside the school pence and his 
‘Salary. A man has a right to spend his 


money as he chooses. If he had got tight 
-on the school pence, I can understand that 
there might have been some kind of objec- 
tion ; but when it was on his private means, 
‘then I don’t see that we have anything to do 
‘with it. Have you means of your own?” 

“T am sorry to say—none.” 

“We always respect those who have 
means. If you have none, of course you 
can’t go on the spree anywhere, and oughtn't 
to doso. It would be wrong and immoral. 
‘Take my advice, and call on the old school- 
master. The parish will be pleased, as it 
has been terribly put about at the rector 
giving him his dismissal.” 

“But—I thought there had been an un- 
happy scandal; that, in fact, he had been 
committed to ——” 

“Well, well, he was locked up,” said 
Pasco. “There was a cock-fight somewhere 
up country. Not in this county, but at a 
place called Waterloo. 

“ There is no such place in England,” said 
Bramber. ‘“ Waterloo is in Belgium ; it lies 
about five miles from Brussels.” 
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“You are a schoolmaster, and ought to 
know. But of this I am quite sure—it was 
in England where he got into trouble, and 
the name of the place was Waterloo.” 

“He may have been at some inn called 
the Waterloo, but positively there is no place 
in England so designated,” said Bramber., 

“T know very well the place was Water. 
loo, and that Mr. Solomon Puddicombe got 
into trouble there. We are all liable to 
troubles. I have lost my daughter. Troubles 
are sent us ; the parson himself has said go, 
Puddicombe got locked up. You see, cock- 
fighting is a pursuit to which he was always 
very partial. You go and call on him, and 
he'll sing you his song. It begins— 

‘Come all you cock-fighters from far and near, 
I'll sing you a cock match when and where, 


On Aspren Moor, as I’ve heard say, 
A charcoal black and a bonny bonny grey.’ 


—That is how the song begins. But it is 
about another cock-fight ; not that at Water- 
loo. Cock-fighting is Mr. Puddicombe’s pur- 
suit. We have all got our pursuits, and why 
not? There’s a man just outside Newton is 
wonderful hot upon flowers. His garden is 
a picture; he makes it blaze with various 
kinds of the finest coloured—foreign and 
English plants. That’s his pursuit. Then 
there is a doctor at Teignmouth who goes 
out with a net catching butterflies, and he 
puts ale and treacle on the trees in the even- 
ing for catching moths. That’s his pursuit. 
And our parson likes dabbling with a brush 
and some paints; that’s his pursuit. And 
business is mine ; that’s my pursuit and my 
pleasure—and it’s profit too.” 

“ Sometimes ; not often,” threw in Zerah. 

“Well, I don’t know what your pursuits 
be, Mr. Schoolmaster,” said Pepperill. “ Let 
us hope they’re innocent as those of Mr. Pud- 
dicombe.” 

The young man glanced round him, stag- 
gered at his reception, and caught the eye of 
Kate. She was looking at him intently, and 
in her look were both interest and pity. 

“We won't argue any more,” said Pasco. 
*‘T suppose you can eat starigazy pie.” 

“T am ashamed to say I never heard 
of it.” 

“Never heard of it! And you set to 
teach our children! Zerah, tell Mr. School- 
master what starigazy pie is.” 

“There is nothing to tell,” said Zerah un- 
graciously. It was her way to be ungracious 
in all she said and all she did. “It is fish 
pie—herrings or pilchards—with their heads 
out of the crust looking upwards. That is 
what they call star-gazing in the fishes, and, 
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in short, starigazy pie. But if you don’t like 
it, there is our old stag coming on presently.” 

“Do you know, I shall have made two 
experiences to-day that are new tome. In 
the first place, 1 shall make acquaintance 
with starigazy pie, that promises to be excel- 
lent, and in the next place, I may add that 
it never has been my luck hitherto to taste 
venison.” 

“What’s that?” asked Mrs. Pepperill 
sharply; she thought Bramber was poking 
fun at her. 

“T never have had the chance before of 
tasting venison—the meat of the rich man’s 
table.” 

“No means, you know,” said Pasco. 
“ Without private means you can’t expect to 
eat chicken.” 

“Our old stag is hardly chicken,” said 
Zerah. “You see, now weve got a young 
stag, we didn’t want the old one any more.” 

“Solomon Puddicombe married my second 
cousin,” observed Pepperill. “Her name 
was Eastlake. Are you single?” 

“Yes, that is my forlorn condition.” 

“Well, look sharp and marry into the 
parish. It’s your only chance. You see, the 
farmers are all against you. They were par- 
tial to Puddicombe, and I hear he is intend- 
ing to set up a private school. The farmers 
and better-class folk will send their children 
to him. They don’t approve of their sons 
and daughters associating with the labourers’ 
children, though they did send some to the 
National School so long as Solomon Puddi- 
combe was there; but that was because he 
was so greatly respected.” 

“Do you mean to say that Mr. Puddi- 
combe is still in Coombe-in-Teignhead ?” 

“Certainly. When he returned from 
Waterloo, as the place was called where was 
that cock-fight, and he got into some sort of 
difficulty, he came back to his own house. 
He got it through his wife, who was an East- 
lake—my cousin. It is his own now, and he 
has private means, so he intends setting up 
a school. It will be very select; only well- 
to-do parents’ children will be admitted. 
When they let Mr. Puddicombe out of gaol 
at Waterloo, which is somewhere in the Mid- 
lands—leastways in England, then the people 
here were for ringing a peal to welcome him 
home. The parson put the keys in his pocket, 
and went off. They came to me. I am 
churchwarden, and I knocked open the belfry 
door. We gave Puddicombe a peal, and the 
rector wasn’t over-pleased. I am _ church- 
warden, and that is something. You see, 
Mr. Puddicombe has means, and a house he 
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got through my cousin Eastlake. I don’t 
know how the school will be kept up now 
that the rector has had Puddicombe turned 
out of it. None of the farmers will subscribe. 
We have no resident squire. He will have 
to make up your salary out of his own pocket. 
He is not married, so he can well afford it. 
If he don’t consult our feelings, I don’t see 
why we should consider his pocket. None 
of us wished to lose Solomon Puddicombe ; 
every one trusted him, and he was greatly 
respected.” 

Again the schoolmaster looked round him. 
A sense of helplessness had come over him. 
Again his eye encountered that of Kate, and 
he instinctively understood that this girl 
felt for him in his difficulties and humilia- 
tion, and understood how trying his position 
was. 

“Now for a bit of our old stag!” said 
Pasco. 

“Stag!” exclaimed Bramber; “that is 
fowl.” 

“What you call fowl, is stag with us. He 
crowed till his voice cracked. He may be 
tough because old, but he’s been long 
boiling.” 

“Ob, a cock!” Bramber learned that day 
that a cock in Devonshire is entitled stag. 

The meal ended, Pasco Pepperill stood up 
and said, ‘‘ Mr. What’s-your-name, I daresay 
you would like to look over my stores. 
You'll be wanting coals, and I sell coals by 
the bushel. You drink cider, I daresay ; I 
can provide you with a hogshead—or half, 
if that will do. If you want to do shopping 
—I speak against my interests—but White- 
away deals in groceries ; you'll find his shop 
up the street. If there be anything he hasn't 
got, and you need to go into Teignmouth, 
why, this is the ferry, and we charge a penny 
to put you across, and it is a penny back. If 
you desire to be polite to friends and would 
like to entertain them, there are cockles and 
winkles, tea, or coffee to be had here, sixpence 
a head ; but if the number were over twenty, 
we might come to an arrangement at four- 
pence ha’penny. And if you desire a con- 
veyance at any time, I have a cob and trap 
I let out at a shilling a mile, and something 
for the driver. And if yousmoke and drink 
I have—I mean, I daresay I could provide 
for you tobacco and spirits that—you know 
—haven’t seen the Customs, and are accord- 
ingly cheap. And if you should happen to 
know of a timber merchant who wants a lot 
of oak—I’ve dropped over a hundred pounds 
on some prime stuff I shall sell only to such 
as know good oak from bad. And if you've 
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any friends in the weaving trade, I do some 
business in wool, and am getting first-class 
fleeces from Dartmoor. If you can oblige 
me in any way like this —vwell, I daresay 
I shan’t be so prejudiced for Mr. Puddi- 
combe.” 

Pasco Pepperill conducted the schoolmaster 
about his premises in an ostentatious man- 
ner, showed him his stores, his stable, the 
platform on which tea and coffee, winkles and 
cockles were served. He named the prices 
he had paid, and gave the newcomer to 
understand that he was a man who had plenty 
of money at his disposal. 

Then an idea occurred to Pasco. . Perhaps 
this schoolmaster might help him with his 
accounts. He himself could not disentangle 
them and balance his books. He was shy of 
letting any one else see them; but this 
Bramber was a complete stranger, a man 
whom he could reduce to dependence on 
himself ; he had no private means, no friends 
in the place, he had given the man his dinner, 
and might make of him a very serviceable 
slave. 

‘Look here,” said Pepperill, in a haughty 
tone: “Mr. Schoolmaster, I suppose you 
know something of accounts and book-keep- 
ing q ” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“T shouldn’t mind now and then paying 
you a trifle, giving youa meal, and favouring 
you with my support—I am churchwarden, 
and consequently on the committee of the 
National School. Me and the bishop, and 
the archdeacon and rector, and Whiteaway 
as well. I mean, I'll stand at your back if 
you will oblige me now and then, and hold 
your tongue.” 

“T will do anything I can to oblige you,” 
said Bramber. “And as to holding my 
tongue, what is it you desire of me?” 

“Merely to help me with my accounts. 
My time is so occupied, and I do business in 
so many ways that my books get somewhat 
puzzling—I mean to a man who is taken up 
with business.” 

“T am entirely at your service.” 

“ But—you understand—I don’t want my 
affairs talked about. People say I have plenty 
of money, that I’m a man who picks it up 
everywhere; but I don’t desire that they 
should know how much I have, and what 
my speculations are, and what they bring 
in.” 
“J can hold my tongue.” 

“Would you look at my books now?” 
“ Certainly.” 
Accordingly Walter Bramber re-entered 


the house, and was given the books in a pri. 
vate sitting-room, and worked away at them 
for a couple of hours. The confusion was 
great; Pepperill might have had a genius for 
business, but this was not manifest in his 
books. Presently Pasco came in. 

“ Well,” said he, “ make ’em out, eh ?” 

“You must excuse my saying it,” said 
Bramber. ‘“ But—if these are all—your 
affairs arc in a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion.” 

“Unsatisfactory ! oh, pshaw! Of course, 
I have other resources ; there’s the Brimpts 
forest of oaks. There’s—oh, lots ; winkles 
and cockles, tea and coffee not entered.” 

“Sixpence a head, over twenty fourpence 
ha’penny,” said Walter Bramber dryly. 

“Oh, lots—lots of other things. I haven't 
entered all.” 

“T sincerely hope it is so.” 

“It is so, on my word.” 

“Because—you seem to me to be losing 
seriously on every count.” 

“Losing! You don’t know creditor from 
debtor account. That comes of education; 
it is never of use. Nothing like business for 
teaching a man. I don’t believe in your 
book-learning.” 

“Tl come again to-morrow and go more 
carefully into the accounts.” 

“Qh, thank you, not necessary. It is clear 
to me you do not understand my system— 
and mistake sides.” Pasco became red and 
angry. ‘Look here, Mr. Schoolmaster, let 
me give you aword. You don’t belong to 
the labourers, you won't be able to make 
friends of them. You don’t belong to the 
gentry—there are none here—so you need 
not think of their society. You don’t belong 
to the middle class. You are not a farmer, 
or a tradesman, or a merchant. So they will 
have nothing to do with you. You make my 
accounts all right, and the balance on the 
right side; give up your foolish book-keep- 
ing as learned at college, and set my accounts 
right by common-sense, and I'll see what 
I can do to get you taken up by some re- 
spectable people. And one thing more. 
Don’t go contradicting men of property, and 
saying that there was no cock-fighting at 
Waterloo, because there was; and people 
don’t like contradictions. When I broke 
open the belfry door that the ringers might 
give Mr. Puddicombe a peal, I let the world 
see I wasn’t going to be priest-ridden, and 
we are not going to be schoolmaster-ridden 
neither, and told our accounts are wrong, 
and that Waterloo, where the cock-fight was, 
is not in England.” 
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CHAPTER XI.—DISCORDS. 


WALTER BRAMBER left Coombe-Cellars 
greatly discouraged. He had unintention- 
ally ruffled the plumes of the churchwarden 
by disputing his knowledge of the situation 
of Waterloo, and mainly by discovering that 
his affairs were in something worse than con- 
fusion, that they wore a complexion which 
indicated the approach of bankruptcy. And 
Pasco Pepperill was one of the magnates of 
the village, and full of consciousness that he 
was a great man. 

Bramber walked to the little village shop 
belonging to Whiteaway, the second church- 
warden, who was also on the Committee of 
Management, and trustee for the school under 
the National Society. 

Here also his reception was not cordial. 
It was intimated to him that his presence in 
the village and tenure of the mastership of 
the school would be tolerated only on con- 
dition that he supplied himself with groceries, 
draperies, boots, and lollipops from White- 
aways shop. He walked to his lodgings. 

Such were the men with whom he was 
thrown. From two instances he generalised. 
They were to be gained through their in- 
terests. Unless he got one set of things at 
one store and another set at another, the two 
mighty men who ruled Coombe-in-Teignhead 
would turn their faces against him, and make 
his residence in the place intolerable. 

As he walked slowly along the little street 
he encountered a cluster of children, talking 
and romping together, composed of boys and 
girls of all ages. Directly they saw him they 
became silent, and stood with eyes and mouths 
open contemplating him. Bramber heard 
one boy whisper to the next, 

“That’s the new teacher—ain’t he a 
duffer ?” 

He nodded and addressed a few kindly 
words to the children; expressed his hope 
that they would soon be well acquainted and 
become fast friends. To which no response 
was accorded. But no sooner was he passed 
than the whole crew burst into aloud guffaw, 
which set the blood rushing into the young 
man’s face. 

A moment later a stone was hurled, and 
hit him on the back. He turned in anger, 
and saw the whole pack disappear behind a 
cottage and down aside lane. He considered 
a moment whether to pursue and capture 
the offender, but, believing that he would 
have great difficulty in discovering him, even 
if he caught the whole gang, he deemed it 
expedient to swallow the affront. 
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On reaching his lodgings Bramber un- 
packed his few goods; and as he did this 
his heart ached for his Hampshire home. 
Old associations were connected with the 
trifles he took out of his box, linked with 
the irrevocable past, some sad, others sunny. 
Then he seated himself at his window and 
sank into a brown study. ‘ 

Young, generous, he had come to this nook 
of the West full of enthusiasm for his task, 
eager to advance education, to lift the chil- 
dren out of the slough of ignorance and 
prejudice in which their fathers and fore- 
fathers had been content to live. That his 
efforts would meet with ready and enthusi- 
astic support, would be gratefully hailed by 
parents and children alike, by rich and by 
poor, he had not doubted. 

“There is no darkness but ignorance,” 
said the fool in Twelfth Night, and who would 
not rejoice to be himself lifted out of the 
shadows into light, and to see his children 
advanced to a higher and better walk than 
had been possible for himself ? 

But his hopes were suddenly and at once 
damped. He was a fish out of water. A 
youth with a certain amount of culture, and 
with a mind thirsting after knowledge, he 
was pitchforked into a village where culture 
was not valued, where the only books seen 
were “The Norwood Gipsy’s Dream-Book” 
and “The Forty Thieves,” exposed in the 
grocer’s window. He had been accustomed 
to associate with friends who had an interest 
in history, travels, politics, scenery, poetry, 
and art; and here in this backwater no one, 
so far as he could see, had interest in any- 
thing save what would fill his pocket or his 
paunch. Sad and temporarily discouraged, 
he took his violin and began to play. This 
instrament was to be to him in exile com- 
panion, friend, and confidant. Presently 
he heard a male voice down-stairs talking 
loudly to his landlady. He stayed his bow, 
and in another moment a stout and florid 
man stumbled up the staircase. 

“How do’y, schoolmaister ?” said this visi- 
tor, extending a big and moist hand. “I’m 
Jonas Southcott, landlord of the ‘Lamb and 
Flag.’ As I was passing I heard your fiddle 
squeak. You're just the chap us wants. 
Peter Adams as played first fiddle at church 
is dead ; he was the man for you—he could 
turn you off a country dance, a hornpipe, or 
a reel.” 

“ What, in church ?” 

“No, not exact-/y that. At our little hops 
at the ‘Lamb and Flag ;’ and on Sunday he 
was wonderful at an anthem or a psalm. We 
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want some one who can take his place. You 
please to come and be sociable when the 
young folks want a dance. What can you 
play—‘ Moll in the Wad,’ ‘ The Devil among 
the Tailors,’ ‘Oil of Barley,’ ‘Johnny, come 
tie my Cravat?’ These were some of Peter 
Adams’s tunes. And on Sunday you should 
have heard him in Jackson’s ‘ Tee-dum,’ or at 
Christmas in ‘While Shepherds watched.’ 
It was something worth going to church for.” 

“T hardly know what to say,” gasped 
Walter Bramber. ‘I am but newly arrived, 
and have not as yet shaken into my place.” 

“This is practising night. The instru- 
ments will all be in my parlour this evening 
at half-past six. If you like to come and be 
sociable—and have a glass of spirits and water 
—and try your hand at Jackson’s ‘ Tee-dum’ 
I reckon the orchestra will be uncommon 
gratified.” 

“You are very good, but-—” 

“ And when the practice is over, we'll whip 
in some young 
folks and have a 
dance, and if you'll 
fiddle some of them 
tunes—‘Moll in the 
Wad,’ or ‘ The Par- 
son among the 
Peas, or ‘The 
Devil among the 
Tailors,’ you'll get 
intimate with 
young and old 
alike. Then, also, 
you can keep your 
eyes open, and pick 
out a clean comely 
maiden, and keep 
company with her, 
and walk her out 
on Sundays —and 
so look to settling 
among us. You 
have a head-wind 
and a strong tide 
against you. The 
old master was such 
& favourite, and so 
greatly respected, 
that I doubt, unless 
you make an effort, 
you won’t go down 
here.” 

“This evening you must excuse me; I’m 
very tired.” 

“ Well, this was kindly intended. I thought 
to put you on good terms with the parish at 
once. Perhaps you're shy of playing Jack- 
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“ My name is Tooker.” 


son’s ‘ Tee-dum ’ till you’ve tried it over pri- 
vately. I'll see if 1 can borrow you the 
notes. Jackson’s ‘Tee-dum ’——” 

“T presume you mean the ‘Te Deum.” 

“We always call it ‘Tee-dum’ here, and if 
you give it any other name no one will un- 
derstand you. We are English, not French 
or Chinese, in Coombe-in-Teignhead.” 

The landlord of the “ Lamb and Flag” de. 
scended the stairs, and Bramber, fearing lest 
he should have given offence, accompanied 
him to the street-door. His landlady was a 
widow. When Jonas Southcott was out of 
the house she beckoned to Walter Bramber, 
and said :— 

“T be main glad you ain’t going to the 
practice to-night, for I have axed Jane Cann 
in to tea.” 

“Who is Jane Cann ?”’ 

“Her teaches sowing and the infants in 
the National School. I thought you'd best 
become acquainted in a friendly way at the 
outset. She used 
to keep a dame’s 
school herself, and 
a very good school 
it was. But when 
the parson set up 
the new National 
School he did not 
want exactly to 
offend folk, and to 
take the bread out 
of Jane Cann’s 
mouth—you know 
she’s akin to me, 
and to several in 
the place —so he 
appointed her to 
the infants. Her’s 
a nice respectable 
young woman, but 
her had a bit o’ a 
misfortune as a 
child; falled and 
hurt her back, and 
so is rather crooked 
and short. Her 
may be a trifle older 
than you, but folk 
do say that is al 
ways best so; for 
when the wife 1s 
young——” 

“Goodness preserve us; you don’t sup 
pose I am going to marry her because she 1s 
the sewing mistress ?” 

“You might do worse. Folk are sure to 
talk anyhow, and it’s best to give ’em some 
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grounds for their talk. You see, she and you 
must walk together going to school and 
coming away, and she lives close by here. As 
Iwas saying, people say that when the wife 
is much younger than her husband there 
comes a long family, and the man is old and 


: past work when some of the youngest are 


still no better than babies.” 

Bramber felt a chill down his spinal mar- 
row, as though iced water were trickling 
there. 

“T speak against my own interest,” con- 
tinued the widow, “but it does seem a pity 
that you should not put your salaries toge- 
ther and occupy one house. She gets twenty 
pounds a year. If you was to marry her 
you'd be twenty pounds the richer. “T'was 
_— though, about that cricket 

“What about a cricket ball 1” 

“Why, Jane Cann was looking on at a 
cricket match among the boys and a ball 
came by accident and hit her on the side of 
her head, so that she’s hard o’ hearing in her 
right ear. You'll please to sit by her on the 
left, and then she can hear well enough. Jane 
Cann is my cousin, and I’d like to do hera 
good turn, and as she’s maybe about seven 
years older than you, you need not fear a 
long family.” 

“Preserve me !” gasped the schoolmaster. 

_ “Tl set you a stool on her left side, and 
give her a high chair, then you'll be about on 
alevel with her hearing ear.” 


“ Listened to each line of the poem with concentrated attention.’’ 





‘T_T am going out to tea,” said Bramber, 
snatching up his hat to fly the cottage; 
but was arrested at the door by a burly 
farmer who entered. 

“This is Mr. Prowse of Wonnacot,” said 
the widow to Bramber. Then to the farmer, 
“ This, sir, is the new teacher, who is going 
to lodge with me.” 

“T’ve heard of him from Southcott,” said 
Prowse. “I’ve been told you play the 
fiddle. Perhaps you know also how to 
finger the pianer. My girls, Susanna and 
Eliza, are tremendously eager to learn the 
pianer, and I thought that after school-hours 
you might drop in at my little place—Won- 
nacot, and give the young ladies lessons. I’d 
take it as a favour, and as I am a not incon- 
siderable subscriber to the National School, 
and——” 

The widow, in a tone of admiration, threw 
in an aside to Bramber, “ He subscribes half- 
a-sovereign.” 

The farmer inflated his chest, smiled, 
raised himself in his boots, and thrusting his 
right hand into his pocket, rattled some 
money. He had heard the aside, as it was 
intended that he should. 

“TJ may say,” continued Mr. Prowse, “ that 
I am a bulwark and abuttress of the National 
School, and as such I lay claim to the services 
of the teacher ; and if, after hours, he can 
hop over to my little place and give my girls 
an hour three times a week, then ”—he raised 
his chin and smiled down on the school- 
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master— “then I shall not begrudge my 
subscription.” 

“Tt is true,” said Bramber, “that I can 
play a little on the piano, but—I am not 
sure that I am competent to give lessons. 
Moreover, I doubt if I shall have the time 
at my disposal. I am still young and must 
prosecute my studies.” 

“Tf you expect to remain here in com- 
fort,” said the farmer testily, “you'll have to 
do what you are asked. You don’t expect 
me to subscribe to the National School and 
get no advantage out of it ?” 

Thus it was—some made demands on the 
time, some on the purse, and others desired 
to dispose of the person of the new-comer. 

To escape meeting the crooked sewing 
mistress, deaf of the right ear, Walter ran 
into the street, and walked through the 
village. 

A labourer came up to him. 

“JT want a word with you, Mr. School- 
maister,” said he. “My boy goes to the 
National School, and I gives you fair warning, 
if you touches him with your hand or astick, 
T’ll have the law of you.” 

“But suppose he be disobedient, rude, 
disorderly ? ” 

‘My boy is not to be punished. He is 
well enough if let alone.” 

“ But—do you send him to school to be 
let alone ?” 

“T send him toschool to be out of the way 
when my missus is washing or doing needle- 
work.” 

A little farther on his way a woman 
arrested Walter Bramber, and said—‘ You 
be the new teacher, be you not? Please— 
I’ve five childer in your school and three 
at home. Some of the scholars bain’t clean 
as they should be. I can’t have my childer 
come home bringing with them what they 
oughtn’t, and never carried to school from 
my house. So will’y, now, just see to ’em 
every day, as they be all right, afore you let 
‘em leave school, and I'll thank ’y for it 
kindly.” 

Presently a mason returning from his 
work saluted Bramber. 

“Look here, schoolmaister! I want you 
to take special pains wi’ my children and get 
‘em on like blazes. If they don’t seem to 
get forward in a week or two I shall take 
em away and send them to Mr. Puddicombe, 
who is going to open a private school.” 

Then another man came up, halted, and 
catching hold of the lappet of Bramber’s 
coat, said, “‘ My name is Tooker. I’m nota 
churchman, but I have several children at 
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your school. I won’t have them taught the 
Church Catechism. I'ma Particular Baptist, 
and I won't have no childer of mine taught 
to say what their godfather and godmother 
promised and vowed for them—for they ain’t 
had no godfathers nor godmothers, and ain’t 
a-going to have none. You can’t mistake m 
childer. One has got a red head, another 
is yaller, and the third is a sort of whity- 
brown—and has sunspots, and a mole between 
the shoulder-blades, and the boy never had 
no toe nails. So mind—no catechism for 
them.” 

“And there is something,” said again 
another, “upon which I want to Jay down 
what I think. I wish you to teach readin’ 
and writin’ in a rational manner.” 

“‘T hope to do that.” 

“Ah! but you've been too much at 
college, and crammed wi’ book-larnin’. Why 
should you teach childer, and fret their little 
heads about the H, when it’s a thing of no 
concern whatever. Mr. Puddicombe, he was 
the reasonable man. ‘Sez he, raisin pud- 
din’ is good, and duffy puddin’ wi’out raisins 
is good—so is it with,the English language 
—it’s good all round and the H’s are just the 
rasins ; you can put ’em in or leave ’em out 
as you pleases, and stick ’em in by the scores 


or just a sprinklin’, and it’s no odds—it’s 


good anyways.’ Them’s the principles of 
spellin’ 1 expects my little ones to larn at 
your school.” 

** And I hopes, Mr. Teacher,” said another 
sententiously, “as you'll never forget that it 
is not enough to teach the children readin’, 
writing, and ’rithmetic. There is something 
more—” 

“There is a great deal more, geography, 
history, the elements——” 

“ There is something above all that, and 
you should make it the first thing, and readin’ 
and the rest after.” 

“ What’s that 7” 

“‘ Temperance—teetotal principles.” 

Bramber walked on, his discouragement 
was becoming greater at every moment. 

As he passed the “ Lamb and Flag ” he was 
greeted by a hideous bray of instruments 
both stringed and brazen. This outburst was 
followed by a marvellous coruscation of 
instrumental music, races, leaps, a_helter- 
skelter of fiddles, flutes, cornets, bass-viol, 
now together, more often running ahead or 
falling behind each other, then one a-picka- 
back on the rest. 

At the door of the public-house stood 
Mr. Jonas Southcott with his face radiant. 

“Well, Mr. Schoolmaister!” shouted he, 
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“What do you think of this? You've never 
heard such moosic before, I warrant. That 
is what I call moosic of the spears! It’s 
Jackson’s ‘ Tee-dum.’” 


CHAPTER XII.—DAFFODILS. 


UNWILLING to return to his lodgings, 
where in vain the net was spread in his 
sight, Bramber walked towards Coombe- 
Cellars. There for sixpence he could have 
his tea—cockles, winkles, and presumably 
bread and butter. 

There also would he see that pale-faced 
girl with the large violet-blue eyes, which 
had been fixed on him with so much sym- 
pathy. Disappointed in proportion to the 
sanguineness of his expectations, Walter felt 
that he needed some relief from his dis- 
couragement, a word from some one who 
could understand him. On that day he had 
looked straight into many eyes, into beaming 
eyes, into irises that were dull with no 
speech in them, into stupid eyes, into boast- 
ful, into defiant, into insolent eyes. 

Those of his landlady were clear as crystal, 
and he could see to their bottom ; but what 
he saw there was but the agglomeration of 
common details of everyday life—so many 
loaves per week, a pint of milk, a beefsteak 


or mutton chop for supper, coals at so much 
a bushel, so much cleaning, so much wash- 


ing. As in a revolving slide in a magic- 
lantern, the same figures, the same trees, the 
same houses, reappear in endless iveration ; 
so would it be with the eyes of the landlady, 
week by week, year by year, till those eyes 
closed in death; nought else would be re- 
vealed in their shadows but loaves and milk, 
and coals and washing, over and over and 
over again. There are eyes that are stony 
and have no depth in them ; such were those 
of Zerah. Others have profundity, but are 
treacherous; such were those of Pasco. In the 
two glimpses into the eyes of the pale girl, 
whose name he did not know, Bramber had 
seen depths that seemed unfathomable ; wells 
which had their sources in the heart, deeps 
full of mystery and promise. 

The evening might have been one in sum- 
mer. A light east wind was playing; the 
sky was clear. The sun had been hot all 
day. Marsh marigolds blazed at the water 
brim, reflecting their golden faces in the 
tide. The orchards were sheeted with daf- 
fodils. The evening sky was blue shot 
with primrose, and every hue was mirrored 
in the water. 

Bramber asked to have his tea out of 
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doors on the little platform above the water, 
and Mrs. Pepperill bade Kate attend on the 
schoolmaster, and remain on the terrace so 
as to be ready to bring him anything he re- 
quired; and, in the event of his desiring 
company, to be present to converse with 
him. She herself was engaged, and could 
not give him her attention. 

The evening was so warm, so balmy, that 
it could do the convalescent no harm to sit 
outside the house. Kate took her needle- 
work and planted herself on the low wall 
above the water, one foot in a white stock- 
ing and neat shoe touching the gravel. She 
was at some distance from the schoolmaster, 
who opened a book and read whilst taking 
his tea. He did not, apparently, require her 
society, and she had no thought of forcing 
herself on him. 

Yet, occasionally, unobserved by her, 
Bramber looked her way. Behind her was 
an orchard-sweep golden with daffodils, and 
the slant setting sun shooting down a gap in 
the hills, kindled the whole multitude of 
flower-heads into a blaze of wavering sun- 
fire. Kate sat, a dark figure against this 
luminous background, but her plum-coloured 
kerchief, bound round her throat and tied 
across her breast, was wondrous in contrast 
with the brilliant flowers. 

Occasionally, moreover, Kate, who. long 
looked at the flower carpet which by its radi- 
ance threw a golden light into her face, turned 
her head to see if the schoolmaster needed 
more milk or butter; and then her eyes 
rested on the book he held with much the 
same greed with which a child fastens its 
eyes on sweets and a miser on gold. 

The setting sun had fired glass windows on 
the opposite side of the estuary, and it flashed 
in every ripple running in from the sea. 

Kate wore a little bunch of celandines in 
her bosom, pinned into the purple kerchief. 
The flowers were open through the warmth 
of their position, and when she stooped and 
a streak of sunlight fell on them and filled 
their cups, they sent a golden sheen over 
her chin. The girl was looking dreamily 
with turned head at the sheet of blazing 
daffodils, drinking in the beauty of the 
scene, and sighing, she knew not why, when 
she was startled to hear a voice at her ear, 
and, looking round, saw the schoolmaster. 

“Are you admiring the daffodils?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” answered Kate, too shy, too sur- 
prised to say more. 

“ And I,” said he, “I also have been look- 
ing at them ; and then I turned to familiar 
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lines in Wordsworth, the poet I am reading. 
Do you know them ?” 

“ About lent-lilies? I know nothing.” 

“ Listen.” 

Then Bramber read :— 


“ T wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


“ Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle in the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line, 
ong the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


“ The waves beside, they danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A _— could not but be gay 
n such a jocund company: 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth to me the show had brought : 


* For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
my flash w 


m that inward eye, 
hich is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
‘And dances with the daffodils.” 

Kate’s dark blue eyes were fixed with in- 
tensity on the reader’s face. Then they 
became full to overflowing. 

“Why!” exclaimed Bramber, “ you are 

ng.” 

“It is so true, it is so beautiful,” she said, 
and her voice shook ; and as she spoke the 
tears ran down her white cheeks. ‘“ How 
did he who wrote that know about my ill- 
ness, and that I was thinking about, and 
troubled about, the daffodils when I was in 
my fever? It is all true;” she put her 
hands to her bosom; “I feel it—I cannot 
bear it.” 

Walter Bramber paused in surprise. He 
was himself a passionate lover of nature, of 
flowers, and he was fond of the words of the 
poet of nature—words that touched deep 
chords in his spirit. But here was a pale, 
reserved girl, to whom the words of the poet 
appealed with even greater force than to 
himself. 

“ Are you fond of poetry ?” he asked. 

She hesitated, and slightly coloured before 
answering. 

“T donot know. Father sings a song or 
two. There are words, they rhyme, and 
they are set to a tune, and sometimes a good 
tune helps along bad words; but I never 
before heard words that had the music in 
themselves and wanted nothing to carry 
them along as on the wings of a bird. When 
you read that to me, it was just as though I 
heard what I had felt in my heart over and 
over again, and had never found how 1 could 
put it.” 
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“Do you know why these flowers are 
called daffodils ?” 

She turned her solemn eyes on him again, 

“Because they are daffodils ; why else?” 

“T suppose,” said Bramber, “when the 
Normans came to England, they brought 
these yellow flowers with them, and with 
the flowers the name by which they had 
known them: in Normandy—Fileurs d’ Avril, 
which means April flowers.” 

“They do come in April, but also in 
March, and this year the weather has been 
warm, and everything is advanced.” 

“So,” continued Bramber, “when the 
English tried to pronounce the French name, 
Fleurs d’ Avril, they made daverils, and then 
slid away into further difference, and settled 
down on daffodils. Do you know about the 
Conquest by the Normans ?” 

Kate shook her head sadly. 

“T know nothing—nothing at all.” Then, 
after a pause, she asked timidly, ‘‘ Will you 
be very good and kind, and repeat those 
verses, and let me learn them by heart! 
Oh!” she gasped, and expanded, and clasped 
her hands, “it would be such a joy to me, 
and I could repeat them for ever and ever, 
and be happy.” 

“T shall be delighted.” 

Kate planted herself on one of the benches 
by the table, leaned her chin in her hands, 
and listened to each line of the poem with 
concentrated attention. One or two words 
she did not understand, and Bramber ex- 
plained their meaning to her. When the 
piece had been read over slowly, she said, 

“May I try? Do youmind? I think I 
know it.” 

Then she recited the poem with perfect 
accuracy. 

“You are quick at learning,” said Bramber. 
“T hope I may find my pupils in the Na 
tional School as eager to acquire and as 
ready to apprehend.” 

“T never heard words like these before,” 
said Kate. “May I tell you what they are 
like to me?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“They are like lightning on a still night, 
without rain, without thunder. The hea 
vens are open and there is light—that is 
all. Is there more in that book ?” 

“A great deal,” answered the young 
man; and, pointing to the celandines in 
Kate’s bosom, said, “The poet has some 
thing to say about these flowers.” 

“What, buttercups ! ” 

“They are not buttercups. Take them 
out from where they are pinned. I will 
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teach you a lesson —how to distinguish 
sorts.” 

As the girl removed the bunch and placed 
it on the table, he said—“Do you see the 

tals? The golden leaves of the flower are 
called petals. They are pointed. Now, 
remember, a buttercup has rounded petals.” 

“You are right, and they come out later. 
They are more like little drunkards.” 

“Drunkards! What do you mean ? ’ 

“The large golden cups that grow by the 
water's edge-—these we cali drunkards, but 
they drink only water.” 

“You mean the marsh marigold.” 

“Perhaps so, but it is very different from 
the marigold of the garden. The leaves e 

Bramber laughed. ‘ Now you are going 
to teach me to distinguish. You are quite 
right, that water-drinker is not a marigold at 
all. But country people give it that name 
because it is the great golden flower that 
blooms at or about Lady Day, and the lady is 
the Virgin Mary. Now consider. The celan- 
dine has sharply pointed petals. Do yousee 
the difference between them and those of the 
golden water-drinker %” 

“T see this clearly now.” 

“He who wrote those verses about the 
daffodils has written three poems on the 
celandine.” 

“What! on these little flowers ?” 

Kate coloured with delight and surprise. 

“Yes, and very beautiful they are. I will 
reserve them for another day. You have 
enough to think about in the lines on the 
daffodils.” 

“How did the man who wrote them know 
of my illness, and how I dreamed and 
troubled about the daffodils ?” 

“He knew nothing of you.” 

“He must have done so. He says he was 
lonely as a cloud, and I am Kitty Alone.” 

“Ts that your name ?” 

“They call me so because I have no com- 
anions and no friends, and because——” 
he checked herself and hung her head. 

“But you have relatives.” 

“ Yes—my father and Aunt Zerah. But 
for all that Iam alone. They are grown big 
and old, and so of course cannot understand 
me—a child. And at school I didn’t have 
friends. Then the man must have been 
here, for he says : — 

* Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


* Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle in the milky way, 
er stretched in gli 
ong the margin of a bay.’ 


There they are—‘ in never-ending line.’ ” 
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“There are daffodils elsewhere, as there 
are solitary spirits elsewhere than in this 
little being”—and Walter lightly touched 
the girl’s brow. 

Both were silent for a minute. Presently 
Kate said, “When I was looking at the 
daffodils, as the sun was on them, they blazed 
In at my eyes and I was full of light, and * 
now those beautiful words are like the sun on 
the flowers that I shall carry away with me, 
and as I lie in bed in the dark I shall think 
of them, and the golden light will fill my 
room and fill my heart— 


“ Flashing upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


That is true of the inward eye. You can see 
more with that than with the real eye. The 
man was a prophet. He knew and wrote of 
things that are not known or are not talked 
about in the world.” 

So they call you Kitty Alone. 
not give me the second reason. 
that reason ?” 

The girl looked embarrassed. 

“ You will laugh at me.” 

“Indeed, I will not,” answered Bramber, 
earnestly. 

She still hesitated. 

“You fearme. Surely youcan trust me.” 

“You are so good—indeed, I can. You 
speak to me as does no one else, and that is 
just why I do not wish to appear ridiculous 
in your eyes.” 

* That you never will.” 

Then she said, blushing and hanging her 
head, “It is all along of a song my father 
sings.” 

“ What song is that ?” 

“Tt is some silly nonsense about a frog that 
lived in a well—and the burden is—Kitty 
Alone—and then Kitty Alone and I.” 

“ Sing me the words.” 

She did as requested. 

“The air is pleasant and very quaint. It 
deserves better words. Will you remain here 
whilst I run for my violin ?” 

“ Yes, unless my aunt calls me within.” 

Walter Bramber hastened to his lodgings, 
and brought away his cherished instrument. 
He made the girl sing over a few verses of 
the song, and then struck in with the violin. 

He speedily caught the melody, and played 
it, then went off into variations, returning 
anon to the pleasant theme, and Kate 
listened in surprise and admiration. Never 
before had she thought that there was much 
of air, or of grace and delicacy in the tune 
as sung by her father, and cast jeeringly at 


You did 
What is 
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her in scraps by the youths of Coombe-in- 
Teignhead. Zerah looked out at the door 
and summoned her niece. 

Kate started as from a dream. 

“My bunch of flowers,” she said. 

Bramber had secured the celandines., 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE SPIRIT OF ENQUIRY. 


KATE entered the house, at the summons 
of her aunt, and found that John Pooke was 
within, standing with his hat in his hand, in 
front of him, twirling it about and playing 
with the string that served to contract the 
lining band. 

“Tam so glad to sce that you are well, 
Kitty.” 

Kate thanked him. She was not a little 
vexed at being called away from conversation 
with the schoolmaster, whose talk was so 
unlike that of any other man she had met. 
The rector she knew and loved, but she was 
before him .as a scholar to be instructed in 
spiritual concerns, and their conversation 
never turned on such matters as had been 
mooted between her and the schoolmaster. 
For a little while she had been translated 
into a new sphere, and had heard words 
unlike any other words that had hitherto met 
her ears. Now she was brought back into 
the world of commonplace, and could not at 
once recover herself and accommodate her- 
self to it. This made her shy and silent. 
Pooke also was shy, but he was awkward to 
boot. 

“ Have you nothing to say to me, Kate ?” 
he asked, in suppliant tone. 

“Indeed, I thank you many times, Jan, 
for inquiring about me when I wasill. Now, 
as you see, | am myself again.” 

“T was the cause of your illness.” 

“No, indeed, no blame attaches to you. 
We will not talk of blame—there is none.” 

“Are you going to Ashburton Fair on 
Tuesday ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ Yes, you do,” threw in Aunt Zerah ; then 
to John Pooke, “She is going to the moor 
to her father fora change. It is her father’s 
wish, so that she may be soon strong again. 
He will meet her at Ashburton at the fair, if 
we can get her so far.” 

“T am going to the fair,” said Pooke. 
eagerly. ‘That is to say, sister Sue and I 
am going togetherthere. The youngman to 
whom she is going to be married lives at 
Ashburton, and will have it that she. goes. 


There is room for a third in ourtrap. I 
should so much like to take you—I mean, 
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sister Sue would wish it, if you would favour 
me—I mean sister Sue.” 

“Thank you again, Jan, for another kind. 
ness,” said the girl, “ but I shall be driven to 
Ashburton by my uncle. I really had not 
considered that the fair was on Tuesday.” 

“Your uncle can spare you,” thrust in 
Zerah, “and if Jan Pooke is so civil as to 
invite you to go in his conveyance, it is only 
proper you should accept.” 

“ But, aunt,” said Kate, slightly colouring, 
“my father has settled that I am to go with 
Uncle Pasco, and I do not like ——” 

“Oh ! so long as you are got to Ashburton, 
it doesn’t matter who takes you,” interrupted 
Zerah. 

“If it does not matter,” said Kate, “then 
let me hold to my father’s arrangement.” 

“That is not kind to me—I mean to sister 
Sue,” said Pooke dolefully. 

*‘T intend no unkindness,” answered the 

irl, “ but when my father has made a plan, 
do not like to break it even in little 
matters.” 

The young man twirled his hat about, 
and pulled out the string from the band. He 
paused, looked ashamed, and said, “You 
don’t choose to go with me, that is the long 
and the short of it. Your aunt will excuse 
you from going with Pasco Pepperill.” 

“Do not tease me, Jan,” pleaded Kate, 
confused and unhappy. She was well aware 
that there had been village talk about her 
having been in the boat with Jan, that her 
aunt was desirous of thrusting her upon him. 
With maidenly reserve she shrank from his 
proposal, lest by riding in the trap with him 
some colour might be given to the suspicions 
entertained in the village, and some food 
should be supplied to the gossips. 

The lad went to the window, and looked 
out on the little platform with moody eyes. 

“Why!” said he, “there is that new 
schoolmaster there.” He stood watching him. 
“He's a noodle. What doy think he is 
about ? He has got three or four faded 
buttercups and he is putting them between 
the leaves of his note-book, just as though 
there was something wonderful in them; 
just as if they were the rarest flowers in the 
world. I always thought he was a fool— 
now I know it.” 

Kate winced. 

“TI say,” pursued Jan, “have you heard 
about him and Jackson’s ‘Tee-dum.’ The land- 
lord went to him civil-like, and invited him 
to join the choir. He bragged about his 
violin as if he could play finer than anyone 
hereabouts. But when the landlord told him 
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our chaps could play Jackson’s ‘Tee-dum,’ 
he ran away. I reckon Jackson’s ‘Tee-dum’ 
is a piece to find out the corners of a man. 
He daren’t face it, Kitty—if you won't 
come with me to the fair, [ swear I'll offer 
the odd seat to Rose Ash.” 

Then he left the house. 

Kate attempted to fly, for she knew what 
was coming, but was arrested by her aunt, 
who grasped her by the shoulders. “ You 
little fool!” she said. ‘* Don’t you see what 
may come of this if you manage well, or let 
me manage for you? Jan Tottle came here 
every day to enquire when you were ill, and 
now you let him slip between your fingers 
and into the hands of that designing Rose. 
He is a ball that has come to you and you 
toss it to her. Don’t think she is fool 
enough to toss him back to you. When she 
has him she will close her fingers on him. 
What is going to become of you, I’d like to 
know, that you should act like this? Do 
not reckon on anything your father will bring 
you; or on your uncle either. One is help- 
ing the other down the road to ruin, and we 
may all be nearer the poor-house than you 
imagine.” 

She let go her hand, for Bramber came in, 
and asked what he had to pay. 

“Sixpence,” answered Zerah, “and what 
you like to the little maid. I reckon she'll 
take a ha’penny.” 

Kate’s head fell, covered with shame, and 
she thrust her hands behind her back. 

Walter paid Mrs. Pepperill, and said with- 
out looking at Kate, “‘The little maid and I 
understand each other, and the account be- 
tween us is settled.” 

“Now look here,” said Zerah, allowing 
her niece to escape, and laying hold of the 
young man, “I want a word with you, Mr. 
Schoolmaster. My husband has let you go 
through his accounts. I reckon he’d got 
that muddled himself he didn’t know his way 
out, and thought you’d have led him, as well 
as Jack-o’-lantern leads out of a bog. The 
light is good enough, but when the mire is 
there, what can the light do but show it? 
It can’t dry it up. If it weren’t for the 
cockles and coffee as I get a few sixpences 
by, I reckon we’d have been stogged (mired) 
long ago. But Pasco, he has the idea that 
he’s a man of business and can manage a 
thousand affairs, and as ill-luck will have 
it, that brother o’ mine feeds his fancies wi’ 
fresh meat. Now I want you to tell me 
exactly what you found in his books.” 

“I am not justified in speaking of Mr. 
Pepperill’s private affairs.” 


“What ! not to his wife?” 

“Not to anyone. I was taken into con- 
fidence.” 

“Bless you—he couldn’t help himself. 
Set a man as don’t know nothing about 
machinery to manage an engine and he'll get 
it all to pieces in no time. Pasco knows 
nothing about business, and there he is trying ° 
to run coal stores, wool, timber—all kinds 
o’ things. I know what it will come to, 
though you keep mum.” 

To escape further questioning, Bramber 
left Coombe-Cellars, and walked towards the 
village. 

The school was closed for a week. Some 
painting and plastering had to be done in it 
before he could begin his duties. It was as 
well, he thought ; it allowed him time to find | 
his bearings, to get to understand something 
of the people amongst whom he was to be 
settled, and whose children he was to in- 
struct. 

As Bramber walked in the dusk, he en- 
countered the rector, Mr. Fielding, who 
stopped him. 

“Are you going indoors?” asked the 
parson, “or have you leisure and inclination 
for a stroll ?” 

“You do me an honour, sir; I shall be 
proud.” 

‘Let us walk by the water side. This is 
a beautiful hour—neither night nor day— 
something of one, something of the other, 
like life. And who can say of the twilight 
in which he walks whether it will broaden 
into perfect day or deepen into utter 
night.” 

The rector took the young man’s arm. 

Mr. Fielding belonged to a type that has 
completely disappeared ; peculiar to its time 
and necessarily transitory. He belonged to 
that school of Churchmen which had been 
founded by Newman and Keble; of men 
cultured, scholarly, refined in thought, 
steeped in idealism, unconsciously affected, 
aiming at what was impossible—at least, 
fully to achieve—and not knowing practic- 
able methods, not able to distinguish pro- 
portion in what they sought after, ready to 
contend to death equally for trifles as for 
principles. 

Mr. Fielding wore tall white collars and a 
white tie, a black dress coat and open black 
waistcoat His hat was usually at the back 
of his head, and he walked with his head 
bent forwards and his shoulder against the 
wall—a trick caught and copied from New- 
man, caught when first under his influence, 
and now unconsciously followed. 
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Mr. Fielding was unmarried, a quiet, 
studious man, courteous to all, understood 
by none, 

** You are a young man,” said the rector, 
“‘and a young man is sanguine.” He paused, 
and walked on without saying anything for 
a minute, then he added, “I was sanguine 
once. That arises from confidence in one- 
self, and confidence in one’s cause, and con- 
fidence in mankind. You have a noble cause 
—the priest and the schoolmaster have the 
greatest of missions: to educate what is 
highest in man, spirit and intellect. You 
have no reason to be shaken by any doubt, 
to feel any hesitation in adhesion to the cause 
of education. ‘ Let there be light!’ was the 
first word God spake. There is the keynote 
of creation, the moral law laid down for the 
whole intelligent world. We walk in the twi- 
light that we know is brightening into day.” 

He paused again; then after a dozen 
paces he proceeded, “ You have confidence 
in yourself. You have enthusiasm, you have 
ability, you know what you have to teach, 
and you long to impart to others what you 
value yourself. Is it not so?” 

“Tt is so indeed.” 

“ Discouragement will come, and it is my 
duty to prepare you for it. You have con- 
fidence in human nature. You think all will 
be as eager to drink in instruction as you are 
eager to dispense it. You may be mistaken and 
will be disappointed. It has taken me some 
years, Mr. Bramber, to learn a fact which I 
will communicate to you, as a caution against 
losing heart. You will remember that when 
the sower went forth to sow, though all his 
seed was good, yet only one-fourth part came 
to anything. We must work for the work’s 
sake, and not for results. In your patience 
possess ye your souls. That is one of the 
hardest of lessons to acquire.” 

“T will try not to expect too much.” 

“Expect nothing. Look to the work and 
the work only. One sows, another reaps, a 
third grinds, a fourth bakes, but it is the 
fifth who eats the loaf and tastes how good 
it is. Did you ever hear what Mme. de 
Maintenon said of the carps that had been 
transferred to the marble basins of Marly, in 
which they died? ‘Ah!’ said she, ‘they 
are like me, they regret their native mud.’ 
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You will find that your pupils do not 
want to be translated to purer fountains, 
that in them there is a hankering after 
their native ignorance. That there wil] 
be little receptiveness, no enthusiasm after 
the light, no hunger after the bread of 
the Spirit—that is what you must be pre. 
pared to find. I have found it so, and am 
now content with the smallest achievements 
—to make them take a few crumbs from my 
palm, to accept the tiniest ray let into their 
clouded minds. Be content to do your work, 
and do not be asking for results. Do your 
duty, leave results to another day and to the 
reapers. You and I are the humble sowers, 
enough for us to know that but for us, there 
would be no golden harvest which we shall 
not see.” 

The rector withdrew his hand from the 
arm of Bramber. 

“There is a saying: ‘Except ye be as 
little children ——’ You know the rest. 
What does that mean? Not the simplicity 
of children—simplicity springs out of in 
experience ; not the innocence-—which arises 
from ignorance—but the inquisitiveness of 
the child, which is its characteristic. The child 
asks questions, it wants to know everything, 
often asking what it is inconvenient to answer. 
Mr. Bramber, unless we have this spirit of 
inquiry we cannot enter into any kingdom 
above that of animal life. There is the intel- 
lectual kingdom, and when there is eagerness 
to know, then there is advance into that 
realm, and you will be the great prophet 
and mystagogue who will lead the young 
of this village into that kingdom. Then, 
secondly, there is the spiritual kingdom, 
but of that I will not now speak. 1 hope 
you will find some pupils apt to learn, but 
the many will, I fear, be listless.” 

* A single swallow does not make a sum- 
mer,” said the schoolmaster, “but I have 
already met with one here who verily hungers 
and thirsts after knowledge.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Fielding Tooked round, and 
his face lightened. “You have met—talked 
to Kitty.” 

“Yes, sir ; she is full of eagerness.” 

“Oh, that we had many other minds as 
active. Alas! alas! I fear in that she is, as 
they call her, Kituy Alone.” 
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VRE, there is work to be done, 
A whole day's work in a day ; 
From the rising sun to the setting sun 
Work for all who may. 


And the prayer of the working hand 
Is the prayer of the working head— 
The clamorous prayer of a hungry land— 
‘“* Give us our daily bread!" 


Fame, there is fame to be won, 
A name that stands for a name; 

The prize when the race shall be run ; 
And the honours a victor may claim ; 


Gold, and better than gold, 
Power, and the world's goodwill ; 
And better than all a thousand-fold, 


An honest conscience siill; 


To suffer, and know no shame, 
To conquer, and leave no ban, 

To live as giving, through praise and blame, 
Assurance of a man. 


GEORGE COTTERELL. 











CHARLES GOUNOD. 


By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, Avrnor or tHe “Private Lives or THE GREAT ComposErs.”’ 





O much has been written 
in the universal accla- 
mation of regret which 
greeted the demis¢ of 
this lamented composer, 
that little more can be 
said likely to interest a 
musical reader, unless it 

be perfectly new and come from sources 
which the throng of recent panegyrists have 
left untouched. All honour has been paid 
to Gounod as the composer, as the opera- 
writer, as the composer of oratorio, and as 
one of the most charming authors of ballet 
music which France has produced. His 
musical gifts, however, were obvious to the 
world at large, and what people turn to with 
the greatest interest is his private life. A few 
anecdotes about a man often do more to re- 
veal his real character and temperament than 
pages of praise or criticism. 

He was from his earliest boyhood one of 
the most earnest and single-minded of beings. 
When a mere boy at school his ideas about 
his own talents and his future path in life 
were fully conceived and acted upon. Asa 
consequence he was accustomed to secrete 
stores of music-paper about his person, and 
employ any odd moments that he might have 
to spare from the drudgery of Latin verbs or 
Greek etymologies in transferring his tune- 
ful thoughts to paper, with a view to a 
private performance of the same later on for 
his own especial benefit—for he had no sym- 
pathisers—whenever he could get a room 
and a piano to himself. This sort of life, and 
the mysterious secrecy it involved, made his 
habits very conspicuous to his parents’ atten- 
tion, and, taking the trouble to ferret out the 
cause, they eventually caught the future com- 
poser of “Faust” in flagrante delicto, with a 
roll of music-paper spread out before him, 
his head resting in reverie on his hand, 
and his thoughts so far away that he 
heeded neither their interruption nor their 
entrance. 

His parents, whose intentions respecting 
their son were by no means that he should 
devote his life to the pursuit of so thankless 
a profession as that of music, immediately 
complained to the head professor of the Lycée, 
where he was receiving so costly an educa- 
tion, and informed that gentleman, much to 
his amazement, that the young pupil, who 











had been placed under his care to study the 
dead languages, was cultivating an essentially 
living and breathing form of all that was 
pernicious and unhealthy in the shape of 
illicit music. The president of the Lycée was 
as much surprised at the news as the parents 
were at the discovery, and proceeded to 
assure the latter, against the evidence of their 
five senses, that they were mistaken. “It 
must be an error,” were his words. “I know 
the boy well—a diligent boy, and a steady 
boy. Don’t trouble yourselves. He will 
become a professor of classics. He will be 
head professor of a Lycée himself before he 
dies.’ 

With this assurance the father and mother 
of young Charles Gounod were forced to be 
content, but directly their backs were turned 
the master summoned the culprit to his study 
and taxed him roundly with his misdeeds. 
The whole illicit traffic was laid bare, and 
the boy surprised his master by stoutly affirm- 
ing that he meant tobe a musician and nothing 
else. There is a story told of the late Bishop 
Lee, of Manchester, that when a professor of 
elocution called on him and requested his 
patronage, he asked the man to go into a 
corner of the room there and then, and recite 
the Lord’s Prayer. At the conclusion of the 
recitation the Bishop said, ‘‘I see, sir, that 
you cannot even recite the Lord’s Prayer 
with taste and judgment, and I therefore 
cannot give my patronage to your elocu- 
tionary projects.” 

In precisely the same way M. Poison, the 
president of the Lycée, attempted to floor 
young Gounod. “ You want to be a musi- 
cian?” he said. “Take your pen at once and 
write me a tune to the words, ‘A peine au 
sortir de l’enfance.’ Don’t leave the room till 
you have done it !” 

It was the play hour at the time, and the 
bell would ere long ring for school. But 
long before the bell began, the young genius 
had showered a rain of black spots all over 
the music-paper, and on the master’s return 
from his study the boy said, “ All is ready, 
sir. Here is the music.” 

“Bring it to me,” said the old man, who 
knew as much about music as he did about 
Chinese ; and not being able to make head 
or tail of the manuscript, he requested the 
young composer to play the piece. 

The legend of Orpheus and his lyre was 
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repeated, in fact, in the study of M. Poison. 
As the young boy played the lovely compo- 
sition which he had so fluently invented and 
committed to paper, his learned and unmusi- 
cal auditor first fidgeted in his chair, then 
jumped up and walked about the room in 
ecstasy. 

“They may say what they like,” he ex- 
daimed. ‘“ Throw classics to the dogsif you 
like, but take up music at all costs.” 

Years passed away, and Gounod, who, as 
we all know, had “taken up music” with a 
vengeance in the interim, had become a cele- 
brated composer. One of his works was 
being executed for the first time in the 
Church of St. Eustache at Paris. Warm ap- 
preciation followed the performance of the 
sublime religious strains, and on his return 
Gounod experienced an affecting climax to 
all the adulation he had received. He found 
a letter from this old preceptor of his youth 
couched in these terms : “I was present at 
the performance ; I stood in the shade of a 
pillar, unseen by any one, and listened to 
your noble music. Go on and prosper in 


your manhood, you dear friend whom I 
knew as a child.” 

When Gounod had gained the Prix de 
Rome at the Paris Conservatoire, which en- 
titled him to a residence in Italy free of 


expense for a given number of years, he was 
brought into contact with a certain class of 
society which was destined to have a great 
influence on his mind and, indeed, on the 
future development of his career. Religion, 
or rather should we call it mysticism, had 
always exercised a strange and powerful 
fascination over the young composer’s mind, 
and from his earliest hours of genius his real 
aspirations had been to write for the Church, 
although accident and circumstance deter- 
mined that he should become the greatest 
composer of his age for the theatre. He had 
no call but an inner one for the consolations 
of religion. In this respect he was unlike Liszt, 
who acquired his chief impetus towards a 
religious life from an unfortunate love affair, 
from which, entering it a Romeo, he emerged 
a monk. Gounod’s nature was essentially 
religious by temperament. He was full of 
all sorts of strange ideas, quaint superstitions, 
and peculiar habits, which are often the 
concomitants of a mind disposed to feed on 
dreams and imaginations. When he wrote 
his music, he preferred to do so in some 
strange and peculiar place. For sacred 
music, he used by preference a seat in some 
church, where he brought pen and ink and 
improvised a desk, and day after day came 
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with unremitting assiduity until the whole 
work was completed. 

For the purpose of writing the “Redemp- 
tion,” in a place and amid surroundings 
which would be most congenial to the theme, 
he selected, we believe, a seat in Notre 
Dame Cathedral, and was day after day the 
observed of all observers in that fane of 
sublimity and religion. 

When he was to write the incidental music 
to “Jeanne d’Are,” he took singular precau- 
tions to ensure not only ecclesiastical sur- 
roundings, but also the historical spot, the 
presence of which at his elbow, so to speak, 
would secure purity and plenitude of in- 
spiration. The cathedral at Rheims offered 
the locality most desired, for there Joan of 
Arc had been seen in her glory. Her feet 
had trodden the pavement; the pillars of 
the cathedral had looked down upon her 
triumph; and the whole place was redolent 
of her presence. Hither, accordingly, Gounod 
hied himself, and having obtained permission 
of the Dean, had a desk fitted up in the most 
appropriate part of the cathedral, just in 
front of the high altar, with pen, ink, and 
paper always at hand. Day after day, at an 
appointed hour, the great composer might be 
seen wending his way to the favoured spot, 
where he poured out his inspirations with 
greater potency and copiousness, according 
to his own idea, than if he had remained at 
home seated in his easy-chair. 

There is a great deal of eccentric fancy 
in this, and the eccentricities of genius pre- 
sent an easier subject of imitation than its 
sober achievements do. We fancy that the 
best way of testing Gounod’s theory that 
locality has so much to do with inspiration, 
would be to commission some composer 
without brains to visit a spot rich in 
romantic reminiscences of the theme he was 
engaged on, and let the public see if all the 
aroma of romance which floated around him 
would add one particle to his meagre ideas. 

This sort of feeling, however, is, as we re- 
marked above, the characteristic of the 
mystical and religious mind. Eminently so 
was it in Gounod’s case. Numerous were 
the reports during his lifetime that he in- 
tended to embrace a religious life, and 
although he gave them the lie with recur- 
ring persistency by the production of some 
work quite out of keeping with his reputed 
intentions, yet gossip was as busy one way as 
his achievements were another; and again 
and again was the great secular composer 
credited with the intention of taking the last 
step of a mystic. 








Most amusing was this game of battledore 
and shuttlecock at the early part of the year 
1866. Certain friends of the musician, and 
along with them certain journalists hungry 
for news, used to watch the composer as 
the touts watch a racehorse, and regularly 
favoured a listening world with the latest 
results of their discoveries. On this occa- 
sion they thought they had him for certain. 
He was, they averred, about to seek his be- 
loved Rome for the last time. The curtain 
of the world’s theatre was going to descend 
once and for ever upon the renowned 
recluse, who sighed for nothing but scope to 
devote himself to religious musing and the 
service of his Maker for the rest of his days. 
Within a few weeks of this invaluable infor- 
mation, Gounod was rehearsing “ Romeo et 
Juliette” in the Opera. 

Mystical musing did not in his case chill 
or diminish his natural goodness of heart, of 
which we could quote numerous instances. 
We shall confine ourselves to one example 
which will, perhaps, show the inner nature of 
the man better than many less significant 
illustrations. It was when Gounod was a 
youth that this happened, on a cold, foggy 
December night, in Paris. An old man, 
leaning on a stick, was making his way 
-along the Rue Mazarin. Under his arm he 
carried a violin in a bag, and, judging from 
his demeanour, he had ventured forth into 
the cold night with the view of earning a few 
-coppers by playing in the streets. The old 
fellow scraped a number of tunes, but failing 
to elicit the sympathy or attention of passers- 
by, sat down on a dark doorstep, in order 
to rest awhile ere he resumed his futile 
Jabours. A few minutes after he had en- 
sconced himself there, three young men 
hurried round the corner.. They were sing- 
ing a merry song which was then popular 
with the Conservatoire students, and not per- 
ceiving the old violinist ran full against him, 
one knocking off his hat and another kicking 
his violin all to pieces. 

The sympathy of the leader of the party 
was keenly aroused at the accident, more 
especially as the old man, while lamenting 
his hard lot, informed them that he had 
once on a time been a performer at the 
Grand Opera, and had been considered good 
enough to play a solo in that celebrated 
band. The leader of the party forth- 
with proposed that each of the three 
should contribute what they had got in 
their pockets to relieve the old man’s dis- 
tresses. Alas! the first of the group who 
put his hand in his pockets had only fifty 
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centimes ; the second who tried the same un. 
productive source of supply found onl 
thirty; while the third was less fortunate 
than either and could only discover a piece 
of resin. 

Thereupon the good-natured young gentle. 
man who acted as the Good Samaritan took 
up the old fellow’s violin, and, examining it, 
found it was not so much knocked about as 
he had supposed. A few skilful twists and 
pressures put the violin in order, sufficient to 
extract melody from it once more, and, 
“ Adolphe,” said he to one of his friends, “I 
have an idea. You shall play, Gustave shall 
sing, and I will collect the money, and by 
this means we may gather enough this eyven- 
ing, if we only bestir ourselves, to put this 
old-man on his feet for many a day to 
come.” 

Beneath Adolphe’s practised hands, the 
old violin received a new sound. People 
began to crowd round ; windows were thrown 
open, and the assiduity of the collector, who 
had the most unpleasant part of the werk, 
was such that he gathered coppers and even 
silver in abundance. 

Gustave next sang, and his tenor voice did 
full justice to “ Viens, gentille dame,” witha 
still more lucrative result to the hat. The 
crowd were in an ecstasy of delight, and 
cried “Encore!” to the full extent of their 
lungs. The concert went on for awhile, and 
at last the collector, whose Christian name 
was Charles, said to his friends, ‘ We have 
a good amount in the hat, and it is quite 
time to finish. Let us end with the trio 
from “ William Tell.” Adolphe, you can play 
the violin and sing the bass; Gustave, 
you take the tenor; and I will do my best 
with the baritone.” 

With this pitce de résistance the concert 
closed ; the crowd dispersed ; and the three 
young artistes, headed by their Good Samari- 
tan, proceeded to the old man, and poured 
the results of their takings into his pockets. 

“My good young friends,” said the old 
musician, “let me know what your names 
are, that I may think of you all my life.” 

“My name,” said Gustave, “is\Faith.” 

“ And mine,” said Adolphe, “is Hope.” | 

“And mine,” added Charles, “3 
Charity.” 

And with this enigma they left him. 

But we are able to give their names more 
precisely. 

The tenor’s name was Gustave Roger. 

The violinist’s was Adolphe Hermann. 

And that Good Samaritan, the collector, 
was Charles Gounod. 
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THE HARTZ DISTRICT AND ITS TOWNS. 
By C. A. CHANNER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


ALBERSTADT and Goslar are two 
quaint old towns lying to the north- 
east and north-west 
of the Hartz district. 
Coming from Han- 
over, you reach Gos- 
lar first. It lies at 
the foot of the moun- 
tains and is the 
nearest point to 
them at which there 
is a railway station. 
As we passed Goslar 
we caught a glimpse 
of the great heights 
which rise abruptly 
from the plain, and 
look gigantic at the 
misty close of a sum- 
mers day. Two 
hours more by rail 
brought us to Hal- 
berstadt, which is 
six or seven miles 
distant from the 
mountains and 
stands on a great open plain, stretching like 
a sea on three sides, while on the fourth it is 
bounded by the blue line of the hills, with 
the haunted Brocken towering above the 
rest and forming a scene of great beauty. 
Halberstadt is a large town, almost entirely 
ancient, quiet, and unimposing. It takes a 
week or two to see it well. Its pure air, its 
comfortable means of living, its music and its 
gardens, added to its old-world sights and 
memories, should make it more visited than it 
is. It rejoices in twelve churches, the finest 
of which is the cathedral, built in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. It does not form 
the nucleus of the town as is so often the 
case, but is placed a little way outside of it, 
so that you must leave the busy markets, 
pass under an old arch and up a quiet lane 
to find it. It is entered through its ancient 
cloisters, which surround an old-fashioned 
garden full of fruit-trees and flowers, a deli- 
ciously cool and sweet spot in hot summer 
weather. Nothing can be prettier than the 
peeps that are gained of green foliage and red 
and purple and orange-tinted fruit against 
the grey walls and buttresses of the cathe- 
dral and chapel, which are seen through the 
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delicate pillars and curious Byzantine arches 
of the cloisters. The brigat sunlight and 
deep shadows make the tiny carved capitals 
look almost as fresh as when they were first 
cut centuries ago, without robbing them of the 
colour those centuries have given. The church 
itself is full of interest. A gallery built over the 
south aisle contains a collection of vestments, 
long since disused in this Protestant country, 
fine specimens of beautiful needlework with 
the remains of good colouring. It is said to 
be the finest collection in North Germany, 
and it is all of very ancient date. The clergy 
of those days must have had singularly large 
feet and hands, if the shoes and gloves, 
exhibited among the other clothes, fitted 
them. The choir is fenced off from the 
church by an elaborate Gothic screen, above 
which there is a wooden rood, the workman- 
ship of which is coarse but very expressive. 
The Christ seems truly to suffer, John and 
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Mary weep with him, and the rough-hewn 
features of the angels smile with triumphant 
hope. This energy of expression is remark- 
able in nearly all the ancient carved figures 
in the cathedral, of which an unusually large 
number are still preserved. Especially I 
remember one, a charming old saint, whose 
name I forget. He wears, instead of the 
conventional glory, a large country hat, pre- 
sumably straw, and resists with cheerful 
strength and a most benevolent countenance 
the unwelcome attentions of a small but 
active lion. Would that all saints could 
withstand the 

attacks of the 
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any language you like to call for. They form 
a pleasant contrast to a grumpy English 
verger. I owe many delightful hours of work 
and repose to the alacrity with which the 
lent me their big keys to enter the church at 
all hours and let me wander at will in thei 
dear old cloister garden. 

Leaving the cathedral, you pass on the left 
an old house built of the most charming tone 
of rose-pink brick—nearer pink sandstone in 
colour than brick usually is, and supported 
on stone arcades—and cross the tree-shaded 
Dom-platz to the Liebfrauen Kirche. We 

give a sketch of 
its Romanesque 





enemy with so 
happy and unruf- 
fled a demeanour. 
The choir contains 
some good but un- 
gracefully carved 
stalls, some 
Bayeux tapestry, 
and behind the 
altar a large and 
very finely 
wrought piece of 
tapestry repre- 
senting the life of 





the Virgin. There 
is also a magnifi- 
cently carved and 
painted almonry, 
or cupboard, of 
the very best Ger- 


man work, and 
rivalling anything 
in our beautiful 
collection of wood- 
work in the South 
Kensington Mu- 
seum. The re- 





towers. Thence 
we go to the two 
market-places di- 
vided by the four. 
teenth-century 
Rathhaus, with 
richly decorated 
stairway, porch, 
and oriel window, 
Against one side 
of the Rathhaus 
leans the great 
figure of Roland, 
symbol of freedom 
and justice. Op- 
posite is the old 
episcopal palace, 
now a_ custom- 
house. In _ the 
centre of the fish- 
market is a pic 
turesque old foun- 
tain, round which 
the market women 
cluster and spread 
out their fruit and 
vegetables. An- 
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mains of richly- 
coloured paintings 
on parchment still 
cover the north and south doors of the choir, 
the portals of which are rich with carving 
and tracery. The church also contains some 
good glass. In the transepts are galleries 
with very elegant tabernacle work. A pretty 
little spiral staircase leads to one of them. 
The finest view of the church is obtained at 
the west end, and I must not omit to say 
that there, above the first pillar, hangs a bone 
from the whale that swallowed Jonah ! 

The cathedral is shown by two young girls, 
daughters of the sacristan, who go before 
you bare-headed and swinging their great 
keys and recounting their story in apparently 
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cient houses, many 
of them quite as 
fine as the more 
famous ones of Nuremberg, surround the 
market-places and line the streets. Hal- 
berstadt itself has but one really pretty 
walk, that to the Spiegelsberg, the first of 
the low mound-shaped hills which lead up 
to the lovely hills and valleys in the south. 
The other walks are enjoyable according as 
the weather permits. On a hot day you may 
start along the straight dusty road, lined with 
apple-trees giving little or no shade, and feel 
the long line of the flat horizon dreary and 
uninteresting ; but coming back in the even- 
ing, when showers have cooled the air and 
laid the dust, and when the towers and 
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houses of old Halberstadt stand out black 
and purple against a red angry sunset, then 

ou will own, as we did, that a change in the 
heavens will render the flattest country 
beautiful. One of the most charming spots 
in the Hartz is the Bodethal, a deep valley 
through which runs, sometimes fast and 
sometimes slow, a bright clear stream. Huge 
granite rocks rise on each side, often covered 
with beech-trees and constantly brightened 
by the mountain ash, but often so precipitous 
that nothing will grow there. At Thale 
you come immediately into the valley, and 
a path leads up some twelve hundred feet 
through the woods to the Rosstrappe, a cliff 
projecting like a bastion into the valley, from 
which a splendid view is obtained of the sur- 
rounding country and the windings of the 
Bode. 

Such scenery is almost continuous in this 
district, and it is wonderful that it is so little 
visited by our countrymen. It is, besides, 
most accessible, and walking and driving are 
rendered easy by the continual directions 
everywhere placed on stones and trees. Very 
different now are the means of travelling in 
the Hartz province to what they were early 
in the century, if we are to believe an old 
traveller, who says—“Scarcely out of the 
gates of Hanover, and the wheels already 
drowned in sand up to the axle-tree, tedium 
to the eye and death to the patience of the 
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traveller, with the additional vexation of 
paying tolls for the permission to follow the 
most convenient track which his postillion can 
find among the fir-trees, where no road has 
ever existed since the flood, which seems to 
have left these sands behind it. But it is 
unreasonable to get into a passion with the 
roads in these parts of Hanover and Bruns- 
wick ; for what can be expected where the 
soil is only a deep arid sand, and not a 
pound’s weight of stone is to be procured 
except at an expense the finances will not 
bear ? 

“While toiling through this German Zahara 
with what longing the eye turns to the lofty 
and lengthened ridge of the Hartz, which 
bounds it on the south, once probably the 
mountainous shore of a sea that gradually 
receded from these level deserts. There all 
is varied and romantic ; the ancient pines 
seem to frown contemptuously on cheir 
brethren which encumber the plain ; villages 
and spires start out from their shade; deep 
precipices overlook them in a thousand im- 
posing forms. Above them all rises the 
Blocksberg (Brocken), since time immemorial 
the Pandemonium of Europe and the only spot 
which persecuting incredulity has left to the 
adepts in the black art, where all the witches 
and wizards of the civilised world still 
assemble, on May morning, to commune with 
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their horned Master and to celebrate under 
his guidance their unholy orgies.” 

If in these days the witches no longer 
gather round the Brocken, the German well 
knows the most beautiful province of his 
native land and he has made every mode of 
travelling in it most easy and comfortable. 
The very Brocken itself, highest of all its 
mountains, is crowned with an excellent 
hotel, from which sunrises not inferior to 
those seen from the Righi may be viewed. Far 
more rarely the won- 
derful Spectre, foun- 
dation of so many 
legends, is seen from 
it. The appearance is 
caused by the sun 
throwing the shadow 
of the mountain on 
the mist below. This 
happens but seldom, 
and the traveller who 
desires to see it must 
wait with patience. He 
cannot do better than 
spend a few days in 
that health-giving air, 
surrounded by a glori- 
ous panorama of hills 
and valleys. If moun- 
tain solitude tires him 
he can take up his 
abode, as we did, in 
Goslar, the most at- 
tractive of all the 
Hartz towns, from 
which almost all the 
most beautiful spots 
can be visited in a day 
that may have been 
omitted during the 
stay at Halberstadt. 
The Brocken can also 
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Molkenhaus there is a descent through beech. 
woods into one of the valleys so charac. 
teristic of the Hartz, with great fir-clad 
heights rising abruptly from a small rocky 
stream. One then continues through the fir 
woods, and after another inn is passed the 


path suddenly ascends over great moss-grown 


boulders, and becoming ever steeper it mounts 
slowly for about two miles and a half, with 
nothing .to indicate how far off the summit 
is. At last the woods cease and a mighty 
view bursts on the 
gaze. The mountains 
and vales of the Hartz 
lie below, and the 
Brocken itself rises 
above, nearly bare of 
vegetation. After 
another mile and a 
half the summit is 
reached. 

While in Goslar we 
lived in the oldest 
street. Looking down 
the street we saw the 
purple Rammelsberg 
rising against the sky. 
The house we inha- 
bited was four hun- 
dred years old; its 
lofty rooms, its im- 
mensestone-mullioned 
and beautifully carved 
windows, and the huge 
beams on which it was 
supported, proclaimed 
its age to the most un- 
practised eye. We 
learnt so to love Goslar 
during our short resi- 
dence there that it is 
hard to speak of it 
impartially. Itscharm- 
ing situation right 





nigerode, nearly as 
well worth seeing as 
Goslar itself, from 
Ilsenberg and from Harzburg. We chose 
the latter, and nothing more delightful 
could be desired than the beautiful variations 
of scenery through which this path passes 
during the ten miles that lie between Harz- 
burg and the Brocken. For some three miles 
the high road is kept, and the traveller can 
watch the quarrymen at work high up on the 
cliffs beside the path. The stones frequently 
come rattling down, and when an extra big 
one bounds across it is well not to be too 
near, After passing a little inn called the 
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among the hills, the 
fact that its quaint 
old houses, its gates, 
its spires, its ancient towers, its bridges, 
have almost ever a background of mountains 
delicately outlined, and deeply coloured with 
blue or purple, or gleaming with golden 
sunlight, greatly adds to the beauty of the 
scene. 

It is, perhaps, most beautiful when you 
take one of the many walks round the walls, 
and see the town and the surrounding moun- 
tains flooded with evening sunlight spread- 
ing over the whole like a thin veil of golden 
gauze. Goslar, too, has the queerest customs, 
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and, cheerful and busy though it be, it has 
an old-world sedateness all its own. Vulgar, 
glaring gas has never been adopted there ; 
it is still lighted by lanterns swung across 
the streets on ropes, recalling Jean Valjean’s 
desperate scaling of the convent walls while 
burdened with the little Cosette, as well as 
the earlier stories of death and vengeance 
during the French Revolution. Peaceful Gos- 
lar, once an independent city, but whose 
fighting days are all over, still retains the 
lantern ropes which 

another city once put 
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except in one or two other cities in Europe. 
For when the venerable pastor and chief of 
the church in Goslar ascends the pulpit, he 
wears the deep, full-plaited ruff over his black 
robes so familiar to us in old pictures, but so 
rarely seen in real life. While the rest of 
the world has been fighting and struggling 
through a hundred forms and fashions, peace- 
ful Goslar has not even altered the fashion 
of its collars. Almost every house in and 
around that old market-place is interesting— 

having elaborate carv- 





tosuch dreadful use ! 
One more of Goslar’s 
ancient customs is the 
blowing of ahornevery 
fifteen minutes from 
sunset to sunrise. It 
is very plainly heard 
from the Kaiserworth, 
now the principal hotel, 
once a guild house, and 
one of the chief orna- 
ments of the market- 
place. The arcade 
which shades its en- 
trance is filled with 
oleanders, among 
which the visitors sit 
and sip their coffee or 
drink their beer and 
watch the market- 
women in their short 
petticoats, their feet 
encased in bright pink 
stockings, their heads 
in equally bright hand- 
kerchiefs, superintend- 
ing the unloading .of 
picturesque blue carts, 
or quite as often carry- 
ing their wares in huge 
baskets on their backs. 
One would think these 
burdens were heavy 
enough to crush them, 
but they walk firmly 
enough under them, and even knit the pink 
stockings as they go. Above the arcade 
stand in niches the statues of eight German 
emperors, and still higher rises the quaintly 
pinnacled slate reof. At right angles is 
the Rathhaus, reached by an outside stair- 
case and gallery, extremely interesting, with 
the spires of the Romanesque Market Kirche 
rising behind. The worship conducted therein 
is Lutheran, and here may be seen an old- 
world sight which we believe is not found 
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ing, curious inscrip- 
tion, or quaintly 
pitched and pinnacled 
roof. The early Gothic 
houses are remarkable 
for their beautiful win- 
dow frames. Save in 
Venice we had never 
seen anything so 
charming. Pointed 
arches, supported by 
slender pillars quaintly 
carved, are to be seen 
all over the town, often 
in houses now only 
inhabited by the poor, 
but which must have 
been built by the rich. 
Most of the Renais- 
sance houses have 
curious old brass 
knockers and door 
handles. Very fanci- 
ful were the brass- 
workers of those times, 
for they twisted their 
knockers into ramping 
lions, sea-horses, and 
mermaids, the  sea- 
horses being the great- 
est favourites appa- 
rently. 

It is sad to have to 
say that these old 
houses are constantly 
perishing by fire. Dur- 
ing our short stay in the Hartz we heard of 
three destructive fires. Two hours before we 
left Goslar for England we saw the glare of 
a large conflagration. Our boy companion 
rushed out, thinking it to be in the town, but 
on reaching the open country he learnt it 
was three miles away. Undaunted, he pressed 
on with crowds of others, and arrived when 
the fire was at its height. A great farm- 
house, built principally of wood, was blazing 
with fury ; in the courtyard the cattle and 
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horses were racing about half mad with fear, 
while the yells of the men striving to drive 
them out, and the cries of the helpless women 
and children, formed a moat terrible scene. 


In a quarter of an hour the flames began to 
lessen, having achieved their destructive 
work, and our boy raced the three miles back 
to Goslar to be in time to start for England. 


LITTLE MORALS. 
By tHe Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 


(500? manners are nothing less than 

little morals. The way in which things 
are done is often more important than the 
things themselves. “A beautiful behaviour 
is better than a beautiful form; it gives a 
higher pleasure than statues and pictures ; it 
is the finest of fine arts.” If a man sing or 
paint or have any other art or accomplish- 
ment, he can only exercise it at certain times 
and in certain places. He cannot strike up 


a song in a railway carriage or exhibit his 
pictures in a tramway car. There is not any 
time or place, however, where good manners 
are not required. The Duke of Wellington 
said that no one could act the part of a 
gentleman for ten minutes without being 
found out better than George IV.; but 
this is not nearly enough. “Once a gentle- 
man always a gentleman.” He who can 
only masquerade as a gentleman now and 
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then on conspicuous occasions for ten 
minutes may be an amateur, but he is not a 
real gentleman. A really good manner is 
like our skin, put on from within, and never 
taken off while we are alive. 

In a fine passage Burke says—“ Manners 
are of more importance than laws. Upon 
them, in a great measure, the laws depend. 
The law touches us but here and there, now 
andthen. Manners are what vex or soothe, 
corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarise 
or refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, 
insensible operation, like that of the air we 
breathe in. They give their whole form and 
colour to our lives. According to their 
quality, they aid morals, they supply them, 
or they totally destroy them.” 

There is, however, a vague feeling of preju- 
dice which makes many people undervalue 
and not strive to gain good manners. We 
live in a democratic age when every one 
thinks that 1 e is as good as every one else, and 
people hesitate to be civil and polite for fear 
of compromising themselves. There are men 
who would rather lose an arm than take off 
their hats to certain people. They will not 
give custom to whom custom is due, much 
less honour to whom honour. We need not, 


however, be so very much afraid of lowering 
ourselves, 


Respecting others will never do 
this. We should be courteous to everyone, 
not because all are ladies and gentlemen but 
because we are. 

And this foolish fear of making little of 
themselves which often spoils the manners of 
individual Englishmen, renders the nation as 
a whole anything but popular in foreign 
countries. We may be respected but we are 
not much liked abroad. British tourists often 
behave as if every spot in the world were as 
much their property as the little island off 
the coast of France from whence they came. 
The typical English globe-trotter thinks that 
to treat foreigners politely, even in their own 
country, is an unworthy knocking under to 
them. Hence our money is more liked than 
our company in foreign parts. 

Then it is sometimes thought that manners 
belong more particularly to the rich and 
educated classes; but this is by no means 
the case. They are to be found wherever 
there are people with unselfish hearts who 
try to do to others as they would be done by, 
and people of this kind are distributed pretty 
equally throughout all classes. The follow- 
ing is an instance of good manners shown in 
the two extreme classes of society. A young 
lady, who came out from an aristocratic 
house in the West End of London, when 
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hastening round a street corner, ran against 
and nearly knocked down a little street Arab. 
The girl said, “ Iam very sorry, my poor boy, 
and hope that you are not hurt: I ask your 
pardon.” The little Arab, taking off the 
apology for a cap that was upon his head, 
said, “ You can have my parding and wel- 
come, miss; and the next time you run 
against me you can knock me down quite 
and I won’t mind.” And then, turning to his 
chum, he said, “I say, Jem, it’sthe first time 
that ever I had anyone asking my parding ; 
> oe almost to take me off my feet, it 
id. 

Another thing that prevents the little 
morals that oil the wheels of society from 
being properly appreciated, is the fact that 
good manners are very frequently con- 
founded with a rather foolish thing called 
etiquette. The words etiquette and ticket 
have the same origin. Formerly the rules 
and ceremonies to be observed at Court were 
printed ona ticket and given to every person 
presented at Court. The rules of etiquette 
are not founded upon common-sense and 
they change with the weather-cock of fashion 
in every age and country. Not so little 
morals or good manners. They are always 
the same, for they are the expression of a 
good heart and an unselfish nature. The 
postures and impostures of etiquette may be 
only the toys by which idle people amuse 
themselves in “society,” but manners are 
not idle. They are “the fruit of noble 
nature and of loyal mind.” Money, talent, 
rank—these are keys that turn some locks ; 
but a kind, sympathetic manner is a master- 
key that opens all. If “virtue itself offends 
when coupled with a forbidding manner,” 
how great must be the power of winning 
manners, such as steer between bluntness and 
plain-dealing, between giving merited praise 
and flattery. Some people may think that 
the advantages of civility are here exagge- 
rated. There is nothing in it, say they. 
They might say the same of an air cushion ; 
there’s nothing in it, but it eases the joints 
wonderfully. 

Considering how much good manners help 
forward every one who has to travel over 
life’s dusty road, let us think of some of the 
common causes of bad manners, so that by 
keeping them in view we may be better 
enabled to avoid them. I think the sources 
that are most productive of bad manners are 
these four—vanity, ill-nature, want of sense, 
and want of sympathy. 

The vain man can scarcely be weil-man- 
nered, for he is so absorbed in the contem- 











plation of his own perfections that he cannot 
think of other people and study their feel- 
ings. Vulgarians think only of themselves 
and their own concerns. Their ancestors 
were all heroes, and they themselves are 
more heroic than even they were. There is 
no art or accomplishment in which they do 
not excel. Their children are better than 
any other children; so are their servants, 
horses, and everything that they honour by 
possessing. All their geese are swans. Now, 
surely, it is not a very gentlemanly thing for 
a man to spend his time in trying to make 
himself seem big and others in comparison 
very small, and he need not be surprised if 
the others vote him a boor and a bore. 

Then vanity renders people too self-con- 
scious to have good manners, for if we are 
always thinking of the impression we are 
making, we cannot give enough attention to 
the feelings and conversation of others. 
Shyness was a source of misery to Arch- 
bishop Whately. When at Oxford, his 
white rough coat and white hat obtained for 
him the sobriquet of “The White Bear ” ; 
and his manners, according to his own 
account, corresponded with the appellation. 
He was directed, by way of remedy, to copy 
the example of the best-mannered men he 
met in society; but the attempt to do this 
only increased his shyness. He found that 
he was all the while thinking of himself 
rather than of others; whereas thinking of 
others rather than of one’s self is the essence 
of politeness. Finding that he was making 
no progress, he said to himself, “ I have tried 
my utmost, and find that I must be as awk- 
ward as a bear all my life, in spite of it. I 
will endeavour to think about it as little as 
a bear, and make up my mind to endure 
what can’t be cured.” In thus endeavouring 
to shake off all consciousness as to manner, 
he says: “I succeeded beyond my expecta- 
tions ; for I not only got rid of the personal 
suffering of shyness, but also most of those 
faults of manner which consciousness pro- 
duces.” 

Ill-nature is a too common source of bad 
manners. What but this could have made 
the bookseller reply, as he noticed the bodily 
proportions of Dr. Johnson, who had asked 
him for literary work, ‘‘Go buy a porter’s 
knot and carry trunks?” It is ill-nature 
that causes boys to torment lunatics or 
weak-minded people, or make personal re- 
marks upon those who are afilicted with 
bodily infirmities. Very different was the 
conduct of the people of Chili as described 
by Darwin, who travelled amongst them. He 
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was out one day with two of the natives, 
when they were passed by a very fat small] 
negress, riding astride on a mule. She had 
such an enormous goitre that it was scarcely 
possible to avoid gazing at her ; but his com. 
panions, as if in apology, immediately made 
the salute of the country by taking off their 
hats. ‘ Where,” asks Darwin, “ would one 
of the lower or even higher classes in Europe 
have shown such feeling politeness to a poor 
and miserable object of a degraded race ?” 

It is difficult to see how the “ natural born 
fool ’—-to use an American expression—can 
be well-mannered,: for without good sense, 
or rather tact, a man must continually make 
a fool of himself in society. The difference 
between a man of quick tact and of no tact 
at all may be illustrated by an interview 
which once took place between Lord Palmer- 
ston and Mr. Behnes, the sculptor. -At the 
last sitting which Lord Palmerston gave 
him, Behnes opened the conversation with, 
* Any news, my Lord, from France? How 
do we stand with Louis Napoleon?” The 
Foreign Secretary raised his eyebrows for an 
instant, and quietly replied, “ Really, Mr. 
Behnes, I don’t know; I have not seen the 
newspapers |” 

But of course the most productive source 
of bad manners is want of sympathy. Our 
manners are bad because we have not the 
fellow-feeling which we ought to have, and 
which we would have, did we live nearer 
Him of whom the poet thus wrote :— 

‘The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about Him was a sufferer ; 


A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


It was from this “ first true gentleman” 
that St. Paul learned to write the thirteenth 
chapter of his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, in which he says that love “ suffereth 
long, and is kind; envieth not; vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, secketh not its own, is not 
provoked, taketh not account of evil ;” and 
so on, until every characteristic of a true 
gentleman is described. 

“A rough Christian!” said a dog to a 
hedgehog ; but if the dog had known more 
about the matter, he would have known 
that a true Christian is never a rough but 
a gentle man in thought, word, and deed. 
He is sympathetic and kind to all sorts and 
conditions of men, especially to the members 
of his own household, even down to his dog 
and cat. 

A Christian without courtesy would be 
like a millionaire who never had any money 
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in his pocket, for good manners are nothing 
less than the small change of Christian 
charity. 

A class of boys in a Board School were 

being examined in Scripture. ‘“ What can 
you tell me about Moses ?” asked the inspec- 
tor ; “ what sort of a man was he ?” “ Please, 
sir, he was a gentleman,” piped forth a pale- 
faced, bright-eyed lad of eleyen or there- 
abouts. ‘ Gentleman !” repeated the inspec- 
tor, with a look of surprise, “ what do you 
mean?” ‘The little boy promptly replied: 
“Please, sir, when the daughters of Jethro 
went to the well to draw water, the shep- 
herds came and drove them away, and Moses 
helped the daughters of Jethro, and said to 
the shepherds, ‘ Ladies first, please, gentle- 
men. 
We cannot help thinking that if a time 
should ever come when the Bible would 
cease to be taught in our schools, not only 
would the large morals, so to speak, of the 
country suffer irreparable loss, but that the 
same thing would take place in reference to 
little morals or good manners. 

We have heard of a family of poor illite- 
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rate Welsh colliers so celebrated for good 
manners that they were cailed “the civil 
family.” Their only chance of education 
was a Sunday-school provided for adults and 
juveniles by a lady of the neighbourhood. 
This was the explanation of their civility— 
they followed the teaching of the lady and 
her daughters, and learned politeness from 
the Sacred Word. A little anecdote, recorded 
of one of the boys of the “ civil family,” will 
serve to illustrate this. The lady aforesaid 
was on her way to visit the sick father. She 
met the lad as he was wading ankle-deep in 
mud through a lane. He turned with her, 
anxiously watching her steps. They came 
at last to a puddle that she could not cross. 
The little fellow advanced before her, took 
two steps in the mud, and leaped over the 
plash, leaving behind him his wooden shoes. 
The lady, glancing at his bare feet, said, 
* Little boy, you have left your shoes behind 
you.” ‘Yes, ma'am; they are for you to 
walk on,” was the prompt reply. Here was 
a young Sir Walter Raleigh, and better than 
that, a Christian gentle-boy who would 
become a Christian gentle-man. 


————--_ >a oc 


OBNOXIOUS TO THE POETS. 
“The Ensect.’’ 


aN poetry, “vermin,” “reptiles,” and 

“insects,” are so mixed up that it 

is not easy to disentangle them, 

even when the creatures, as actual 

living things, are meant to be specified. In 

metaphor, of course, it is quite impossible to 
separate them. 


** Ye tinsel insects whom a court maintains, 
That count your beauties only by your stains, 
Spin all your cobwebs o’er the eye of day, 
The Muse’s wing shall brush you all away.” 


This quotation suffices to illustrate both 
my meaning and the genus. For this 
“butterfly-spider ” is a typical poetical “ in- 
sect,” and in a fine, high-handed fashion the 
two creatures are squeezed up together into 
one, to exemplify the complex wickedness of 
royal surroundings. In Nature we look in 
vain among the busy, happy tribes of flying 
and creeping things for the originals of these 
symbols. Perhaps they are bred from Pope’s 
“half-formed insects on the banks of Nile,” 
and are to be classed only among Thomson’s 
“nameless insects of a court,” or with 
those “motes in sunbeams dancing” which 
Prior says it is a crime to kill. 


This bardic transubstantiation is decidedly 


curious. On the one hand is, say, Milton’s 
“thick and numberless as the gay motes that 
people the sunbeam ;” and on the other, say, 
Wordsworth’s “gilded flies that mix and 
weave their sports together in the solar 
beam,” and midway between them is a poeti- 
cal. mote-fly ” which dances in the sunbeam, 
and, even though it is very minute, should not 
be unnecessarily destroyed. 

There are of course a great number of real 
insects of which the poets make abundant 
and very beautiful use in their verse, notably 
the bee, butterfly, moth, ant, spider, glow- 
worm, all the grasshopper folk, and the 
“ flies,” the “hosts of Achor,” &c. Each of 
them has a volume of poetry to itself. 

Nor of insects as a class is abundant and 
appreciative recognition wanting, for poetry 
is full of touches of sympathy with the frail 
and short-lived folk. ‘The leaf that bears 
some trembling insect’s little world of cares” 
is a charming example, while in ‘‘ Egeria” we 
have passed in review, and with pleasing accu- 
racy, the “ happy living things” that inhabit 
“the tiny villages” in the rough bark of the 
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oak, find the harebell “spacious,” and a blade 
of grass a “world”; the glittering beetle 
marching across a leaf “ proud of his pano- 
ply,” the gnat “with jewelled brow and 
feathers in her hair,” and the midge “ dancing 
as if dancing was supremest joy,” and many 
others. One of the finest passages in Cow- 
per’s “ Retirement” is that where the poet 
reverently admires the wonders of insect life 
under the microscope :— 

* To trace in Nature’s most minute design 

The signature and stamp of power divine, 
Contrivance intricate expressed with ease, 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees; 

The shapely limb and lubricated joint, 

Within the small dimensions of a point; 
Muscle and nerve miraculously spun, 

His mighty work, Who speaks and it is done. 
The invisible, in things scarce seen, reveal’d, 
To whom an atom is an ample field, 

‘Whose shape would make them, had they bulk and size, 
More hideous foes than fancy can devise. 

With helmet-heads and dragon-scales adorned, 
The mighty myriads now securely scorned, 
Would mock the majesty of man’s high birth, 
Despise his bulwarks and unpeople earth.” 

But besides these, there is “the insect.” 
No poet actually identifies it, and yet it isa 
substantial identity in poetry. None indivi- 
dualises it, yet all are agreed as to its origin, 
habits, and specific characteristics. ‘ Ver- 
min” and “reptiles” are synonymous for 
“the insect,” but the complication does not 
prevent it being a simple and distinct Ego, 
with a personal equation of its own. 

As ‘‘the insect ” is not versatile or variable 
in after-life, so it has only one source and 
origin—corruption—under heat. ‘Sire of in- 
sects, mighty Sol.” It does not matter 
whether it is the actual “ power putrescent” of 
an old ditch, or the fanciful “decaying atmo- 
sphere of courts,” the product is the same— 
* corruption’s insect-blights.” Thus, 

“ Morning insects that in muck begun, 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the setting sun.” 
Pore. 


* Vain insects, fluttering in the blaze 
Of court, and ball, and play, those venal souls, 
Corruption’s bands.’”’—Tuomson. 

“Swampy fens, where putrefaction into life 
ferments and breathes destructive myriads” : 
the “hoary fens” that “in putrid streams 
emit the living cloud of pestilence”: stag- 
nant mud of all kinds (above all, Nile mud)— 


“ Unshapen forms, the refuse of the flood, 
Issued imperfect from the teeming mud ;” 


vs 


and dunghills of every sort that breed mag- 
gots. These are the cradles of “the insect” 
which, corruption-bred, is itself corrupting. 
“ Those gilded flies, that basking in the sun- 
shine of a court fatten on its corruption” 
(Shelley) ; “ those flesh flies of the land who 
fatten without mercy on the fair” (Cowper) ; 
those ‘“ pension’d patriots and privileged 
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slaves, that parti- coloured mass, which 
nought can warm, but quick corruption’s 
heat”; “insects sprung from the court dung- 
hill, greedy blood-suckers, the foul corrup- 
tion-gendered swarm of state” (Southey)— 
these are “the insects,” in nature and in 
metaphor, of poetry. They spin webs, suck 
blood, have painted wings, buzz and fly-blow 
—a kind of spider-bug—butterfly—blue- 
bottle, that is employed to illustrate some 
of the baser human traits: envy, hatred and 
malice, and all uncharitableness— 
“ Malignant rise 
The blights of envy, of those insect clouds, 
That, blasting merit, often cover courts.” 
THOMSON. 


“‘ The insect gets his honour’s ear, 
And fly-blows some of ’s pois’nous malice there.” 


OLDHAM, 
“‘ The high-placed heir, 
Scann’d by the public eye that, with keen gaze, 
Malignant seeks out faults, cannot through life, 
Amid the nameless insects of a court, 
Unheeded steal,” 
And as these insects are ephemeral, “a daily 


race,” “beings of a summer’s day,” 


“ Swarming in the noontide bower, 
Rise into being and exist an hour,” 
they are used as a symbol of short-lived at- 
tachment and faithlessness— 
“ The swarms that in thy noontide beam were born, 
Gone to salute the rising morn.” 

“The insect,” it will thus be seen, is, in 
its final stage of vicious activity, invariably 
winged. In a previous state of life it isa 
“worm,” a gnat — maggot — caterpillar — 
muck-worm. 

This last, by the way, is a curious creature, 
for if we try to form its human correspon- 
dents, to imagine the insect, and synthetically 
restore the poets’ analysis, we find that it par- 
takes equally of the character of an alderman 
(Southey); a city merchant (Thomson)— 

“ Here you a muck-worm of the town might see, 

At his dull desk amid his ledgers stalled ; ” 
an estate agent (Churchill), “‘muck-worms who 
in dirty acres deal ;” a miser (Pope), and a 
malicious gossip (Crabbe). It is a queer com- 
pound. And what manner of person the re- 
sultant sum of these ingredients might turn 
out it is not easy to say. 

The grub contributes to the mixed “worm” 
of poetry, from which the “ insect” is bred, a 
specific idea of “canker”; that is to say, in- 
sidious and stealthy undermining of generally 
beautiful surfaces, such as the innocence of 
maidenhood, the ingenuousness of youth, 
physical and moral healthiness, and the loving 
heart—“ the canker that eats up love’s tender 
Spring.” 

The caterpillar introduces an element of 
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yoracity combined with a disagreeable crawli- 
ness (poets always abuse caterpillars for crawl- 
ing, as if they ought to prance and gambol, but 
will not) and viscidity. They spin, even in 
such professing poets of nature as Cowper and 
Darwin, “gluey” and “slimy” threads and 
webs, and there is nothing that poets dislike 
more than the “ sliminess ” of what they call 
reptiles. 

But it is the maggot that adds the domi- 
nating flavour to the queer mixture, for inas- 
much as the ultimate flying thing is corrupt, 
the maggot, which is the real “ worm” of 
poetry —“‘ maggots are convinced to flies” 
(Builer)—is its only appropriate progenitor 
—the “slow corruption-worms ” of Parnell, 
the “charnel-worm” of Wordsworth, the 
“large coffin-worm ” of Keats. 

There are many kinds of “worms” in 
poetry—snakes of all kinds, eels, several 
winged insects, the silk-worm (a special fa- 
vourite of the bards), the earth-worm, a spe- 
cial aversion ; slow-worms and glow-worms, 
and others, as Pope has taken the trouble to 
set forth :— 


“* Man is a very worm by birth, 
Vile, reptile, weak, and vain, 
Awhile he crawls upon the earth, 
Then shrinks to earth again. 
“ The woman is a worm, we’ll find, 
E’er since, our grand-dame’s evil, 
She first conversed with her own kind, 
That ancient worm the devil. 


“ The learn’d themselves we book-worms name, 
The blockhead is a slow-worm, 
The nymph whose tail is all on flame 
Is aptly term’d a glow-worm. 


“ The fops are painted butterflies, 
That flutter for a day, 
First from a worm they take their rise 
And in a worm decay. 


** The flatterer an ear-wig grows, 
Thus worms suit all conditions ; 
Misers are muck-worms, silk-worms beaux, 
And death-watches physicians. 
“ That statesmen have the worm is seen 
By all their winding play; 
Their conscience is a worm within, 
That gnaws them night and day.” 


Pope was always “mixed” in his ideas 
of the transformations of insects ; thus, “ first 
grubs, then wriggling worms, then painted 
butterflies ;” but it is this very confusion of 
facts and processes that makes his catalogue 
of worms so satisfactorily “ poetical.” And it 
is by a combination of his various creatures 
that we arrive at “the worm ” of verse, from 
which “the insect” proceeds. No one thing 
in nature could be called upon to represent 
the complex obnoxiousness which poets often 
wanted represented, so they collected a num- 
ber, and constructed out of them one crea- 
ture which should stand for the lowest and 
meanest kinds of men, and for the lowest and 
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meanest of those men’s vices—“ a worm, the 
meanest insect and the lowest thing, the world 
despises” (Somerville) ; and that creature is 
“the insect,” corrupt, eminently vile, and 
withal ephemeral. 

Life is “insect-winged,” and so are the 
pleasures of it. Infancy and youth are only 
“of a summer’s day,” and humanity “an 
insect swarm.” So, in Rogers, 


** The insect of the human-kind, 
Each with its busy hum or gilded wing, 
Its subtle webwork or its yenom’d sting ; ” 


in Oldham, 


“ The vast stock of human progeny 
Which now like swarms of insects crawl 
Upon the surface of earth’s spacious ball; ” 


and in Watts, “this lower ball, this little 
dwelling-place of worms,” in fact “ earth- 
worms.” ‘“ Man’s a worm,” says Cowper in 
so many words, without any condition or 
qualification, and the poets of the worm, 
Shelley, Blair, Young, and Dodd (I do not 
count Eliza Cook), call their fellow-crea- 
tures grubs, maggots, caterpillars, and earth- 
worms indiscriminately. But Dodd is su- 
perb in his derivation of man. I have already 
quoted, in illustration of the poet’s “insect,” 
the butterfly-spider, the fly-moth, and the 
spider-bug-butterfly-bluebottle, but the author 
of “Thoughts in Prison” contributes an 
altogether delightful worm-midge-ant-snail, 
which he says is like that reptile-insect man. 


** How creeps, 
How grovels human nature! What a worm, 
An insect of an hour, r, sinful, sad, 
Despised and despicable, reptile-like, 
Crawls man his moment on his ant-hill here, 
Marking his shining path with slime.” 


After this audacious effort I need not, I 
think, go farther afield to make my point. 
But it is perhaps worth noting that, after all, 
when we come to think of it, this confusion 
of species and attributes in poetry is only the 
reflection or reproduction of similar igno- 
rance or carelessness as to detail prevailing 
in the world at large. Any ordinary healthy 
feminine woman has a list of reptile-vermin- 
insects which are just as obnoxious to her as 
to the sensitive poet, and quite as unscientific. 
Probably, too, if they were polled, ninety per 
cent. of educated and intelligent people would 
be found to be as vaguely informed as Pope 
when they came to catalogue objectionable 
“insects,” and to distinguish between them 
and “reptiles” or “vermin.” So there is 
nothing in it to wonder at, that poets, who 
as a class are curiously “impressionist,” 
should be sometimes absurd. 
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USED to meet him pretty often at the 

covert-side that winter when I hunted 
regularly with Charrington’s hounds, and I 
knew him well enough in the way that one 
does know those casual acquaintances with 
whom one is brought into contact by a com- 
mon pursuit, and whose existence one forgets 
at the end of the season. For the rest, 
everybody knew old Jackson, though nobody 
knew him particularly well. He lived all 
by himself in a red-brick house not many 
furlongs removed from the high road, and 
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was a fine old sportsman, if he could not be 
called exactly a hard rider. 

“My nerve is completely gone,” he told 
me one day. “It isn’t that I am afraid of 
breaking my neck, because that is just the 
death of all others that I should choose ; but 
somehow I haven’t got it in me to goas I 
did once upon a time. However, I like to 
see the hounds working, and sometimes, as 
you know, I manage to nick in at the finish, 
and I hope I never get in anybody’s way. 
It’s allowable for a man to come out on 
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those terms, don’t you think so, Mr. Mack- 
worth ?” 

Of course it is perfectly allowable for one 
whose hair and beard have grown grey to 
turn aside from obstacles over which the 
courage or the ignorance of youth might 
have carried him safely, and if three-fourths 
of our field had known half as much about 
fox-hunting as this quiet, modest old gentle- 
man did, poor Charrington would not so 
often have been driven to make use of lan- 
guage to which certain persons chose to take 
exception. I remember saying this to old 
Jackson, and adding that I was afraid I my- 
self did not ride quite as straight as I had 
done in years gone by ; whereat he smiled 
in his gentle, deprecating way. I own that 
Iam a little touchy upon that point ; perhaps 
we all begin to be a little touchy upon that 
point at five-and-forty. But then I still was 
—or, at any rate, I thought I was—NMr. 
Jackson’s junior by a good fifteen years. 

I think we all liked old Jackson, though 
he was so retiring in his habits that we 
never saw him, except in the hunting-field, 
and I am sure we were all very sorry when, 
towards the end of the season, he got an 
uncommonly nasty fall. He was one of 


those riders who will not jump over a stick 
if they can help it, but 


who will not allow 
themselves to be stopped 
by anybody when 
neither gap nor way 
round is diseernible, and 
I'daresay the poor old 
fellow, being game to 
risk his neck, and know- 
ing that he was about 
to ‘ask a ‘good deal of 
his mount, may have 
ridden rather too hard 
at the bank which caused 
his downfall, and which 
he never ought to have 
attempted to fly. Char- 
rington and I, and three 
or four others, I believe, 
scrambled over all right ; 
the hounds were stream- 
ing away from us on a 
hot scent, and it so 
happened that I was the 
only one who turned 
his head in time to 
witness what is always 
a sickening spectacle. 
The horse rolled 
tlean over him and 
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kicked him afterwards; he lay flat on his 
back, with his arms spread out and a dark 
thread of blood trickling down from his 
forehead through his white hair. Under the 
circumstances, I felt bound to pull up, and, 
as nobody else hove in sight, I went back— 
a little unwillingly, perhaps—to his assist- 
ance. At first I really thought he was 
dead ; but he soon recovered partial con- 
sciousness, and began to apologise charac- 
teristically for having spoiled my sport. It 
was, however, evident that he was much too 
badly hurt to be left ; so, having summoned 
some farm-labourers and procured a hurdle, 
we carried him home and sent off post-haste 
for the doctor to ascertain the extent of his 
injuries. 

These, I regretted to learn later in the 
day, were of so serious a nature that his 
relations, if he had any, ought at once to be 
communicated with. ‘He may live for a 
week, or even more,” the local practitioner 
told me ; “ but he can’t possibly get over it, 
and I think you should ask him, Mr. Mack- 
worth, whether there is anybody whom he 
would like to see. One can never tell for 
certain ; but the chances are that his brain 
will give way before the end.” 

As there seemed to be no one to look after 


‘*T don’t look like a murderer, do I?” 
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him except his old housekeeper, who was 
tearful and useless, and as a nurse could not 
be procured immediately, I thought I had 
better stay with him through the night. 
A very miserable night it was ; for the poor 
fellow had no sleep, and was in great pain, 
which he bore with wonderful patience and 
fortitude. He was quite aware of his con- 
dition, but assured me that he had no rela- 
tions living, except distant ones, who would 
not care to be summoned, and to whom he 
had nothing to say. In the morning the 
doctor came again, bringing the nurse with 
him, and between them they soon managed 
to make the patient easier than he had been 
under my clumsy care. In the morning, too 
(Thursday being a non-hunting day), Char- 
rington called to inquire. Charrington, 
though a little rough and bluff in his 
manner, has a kind heart, and was genuinely 
grieved to hear my report. He said he 
supposed there wouldn’t be much use in his 
seeing the dying man, but he promised to 
send down grapes and ice and anything else 
that might be required. I was to be sure and 
let him know if he could help us in any way. 

Old Jackson seemed pleased when I de- 
livered this message to him. He was so 


grateful for the smallest act of kindness 
that one could not help wondering why 


attentions which most of us accept as a 
matter of course should be so unfamiliar to 
him. 

‘“‘T daresay,” he remarked with a smile, 
“neither you nor Lord Charrington will 
remember me as an old schoolfellow; but I 
was at Eton with you, all the same, and I 
well recollect playing against you both for 
the football cup in 1865, which my tutor’s 
house ( ’s, you know) won that year.” 

I stared down at him, as he lay there, in 
speechless amazement. One does not—or at 
least I do not—scrutinise a man’s features 
very closely without some special reason for 
doing so, and I had hitherto only noticed 
Jackson as a rather good-looking old -gentle- 
man whose age might be sixty, or there- 
abouts ; but now I saw that, notwithstanding 
his grey hairs and the wrinkles about his 
eyes and forehead, he was younger than I 
had taken him to be, and I was sho able to 
trace in him some resemblance to the hand- 
some lad who had been a contemporary of 
mine all those years ago. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, “is it 
possible that you can be Long Jackson.? 
Why in the world didn’t you tell us so 
before 7” i; 

He laughed a little sadly. 


“Oh, you didn’t recognise me,” he ap. 
swered, “and I wasn’t anxious to be recog. 
nised. Fortunately for me, Jackson is 
very common name ; otherwise I might per. 
haps have had to change it before now.” 

That seemed to be tantamount to an admis. 
sion that he had done something which did not 
precisely shed lustre upon the name that he 
bore. One does not arrive at the shady side 
of forty without having encountered or heard 
of more than one old school-fellow who is in 
that unhappy predicament, and I remained 
awkwardly silent. I could see that he knew 
very well what was passing through my 
mind, and I felt a little ashamed of myself; 
yet what can be said to a man who has com- 
mitted forgery or been caught cheating at 
cards—even though he be upon his death. 
bed? Jackson startled me very much by 
confessing presently, in a mild, quiet voice, 
that he had been guilty of a crime which is 
usually accounted more heinous than either 
of those that I have mentioned. 

**T don’t look like a murderer, do I?” he 
asked ; “but that is what I am. I wonder 
whether you would have the patience to listen 
to my story. Now that I am going to die, I 
long to tell it all to somebody, and I have just 
a hope that, when you have heard me out, 
you may be willing to do me a small service.” 
He sighed and added: “I hardly think she 
would come ; yet she might if you were to 
let her know that I was dying.” 

I cannot relate Jackson’s narrative exactly 
as it was related to me. He was interrupted 
by attacks of faintness, by paroxysms of 
pain, once or twice by periods of uncon 
sciousness ; for the doctor said that narcotics 
must be administered to him. But here is 


_ the substance of it, given, as far as I can 


remember them, in his own words. 

* When I came of age and my guardians 
handed me over the fortune that had been left 
me by-my father, everybody said that I was 
an uncommonly lucky fellow, andI am sure I 
thought.so myself. It wasn’t an enormous for- 
tune, but it was a comfortable one, and I had 
no one dependent upon me, and I was never 
a@ man of what you could call expensive 
tastes, except in the way of horseflesh—even 
in that I did not go beyond my means; I liked 
to be well mounted, and I generally had a 
few thoroughbreds in training ; that was all, 
Well, those were pleasant days! Fora year 
or two I had my heart’s desire in every way 
—as much hunting and racing as I wanted 
and plenty of friends of my own sex. 
might have had lady friends too, if I had 
cared about them; but you know how i 
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always is with a young fellow who is noto- 
riously well off. I didn’t want to marry; I 
had a few disagreeable shocks ; and I very 
soon learnt to fight shy of petticoats. I 
daresay I should have had a better opinion 
of women generally if those whom I met had 
not happened to be smart London women ; 
as it was, I used to take to my heels when 
they approached, and I was a good deal 
chaffed about my excessive timidity, I 
remember. 

“Anyhow, the very last thing that I 
should have thought myself in danger of 
doing was to fall in love at first sight—and 
that was the very thing that I did. It was 
at Windsor races, where I had a mare run- 
ning, that I stepped back to let the horses 
pass out of the paddock, without looking to 
see whether there was anybody behind me, 
and trod upon Nessie Lane’s toes. And then 
Burgoyne, of the 3rd Life Guards, who was 
quartered there at the time, introduced me 
to her while I was apologising. She was 
very pretty—I am sure you would have 
agreed with everybody else in calling her so, 
if you had seen her then—although golden 
hair and blue eyes, and even small, refined 
features, are not so uncommon in England 
that she would ever have taken rank as a 
first-class London beauty. But perhaps it 
isn’t with mere physical beauty that a man 
falls in love—at any rate, not with that alone. 
I daresay that it was her timidity and inno- 
cence and girlishness that attracted me in 
the first instance, for I had almost ceased to 
believe in the existence of that kind of thing. 
Afterwards, when I knew her better, I loved 
her because she was herself, and I can’t give 
you any better reason than that. 

“There wasn’t much trouble in getting to 
know her better. She was living with a 
maiden aunt in a small house on the out- 
skirts of Windsor ; she was an orphan, with 
a very little money of her own, and the 
maiden aunt, as you may imagine, was very 
glad to see me when I called. She is dead 
now, poor old woman, and she was an invalid 
then, and I am sure she did her duty, accord- 
ing to her light. No doubt she backed me 
up; but when you come to think of it, she 
would have been a very silly sort of an aunt 
ifshe hadn’t. Knowing, as she must have 
known, that she might die at any moment, 
and that after her death her niece would be 
left alone in the world, how could she help 
Wishing Nessie to marry well? Most likely 
she made inquiries, and the information that 
she received cannot have been otherwise than 
satisfactory to her. 
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“T say this because I have often blamed 
myself for allowing a girl who owned that 
she did not love me to become engaged to 
me. The fault was altogether mine ; neither 
Nessie nor anybody else deceived me ; and I 
was an utter fool to assume, as I did, that, 
after she had consented to become my wife, 
the rest would be plain sailing. I needn’t 
trouble you with the details of my courtship, 
of how I used to run down from London 
every Saturday, staying over Sunday at 
Windsor, and of how at length I obtained 
what I was made to entreat for some little 
time in vain. She assured me that she was 
quite happy and quite satisfied ; that seemed 
to me to be enough. 

“ Well, I think she really was happy at 
first. I know I was; and I am such a stupid, 
self-engrossed fellow that I should have 
remained happy up to the last if she hadn’t 
been obliged to open my eyes. Poor girl !— 
she was very miserable about it, and she 
cried bitterly when she handed me back her 
engagement-ring and told me that she could 
never marry me, because she loved Edgar 
Lowndes and he loved her. We were within 
three weeks of the day which was to have 
been our wedding-day, and we were sitting 
under a hawthorn-tree in Windsor Park, 
where we often used to sit. I had spent 
some happy hours there, and she had spent 
some very wretched ones, she told me— 
trying to confess the truth, yet never daring 
to confess it. I wonder whether you re- 
member Lowndes at Eton—a dark-com- 
plexioned fellow who won the sculling one 
year, if you recollect. He was at my tutor’s 
house ; he and I used to mess together ; we 
kept up our friendship after we both left, 
and after he had joined the 8rd Life Guards. 
It was I who introduced him to Nessie, and, 
being quartered at Windsor, he saw a good 
deal of her—more, in fact, than I had sup- 
posed. 

“Everybody said I behaved very well 
about it; but what would have been the use 
of behaving badly? I had lost my bride ; 
why should I lose my friend into the bargain ? 
Besides, as she quite fairly reminded me at 
the time, she had never pretended to have 
had the same feeling for me as I had for her. 
So it was very soon agreed between us that 
there was to be no quarrel, and in the midst 
of my own unhappiness (for I am not going 
to deny that it was a knock-down blow), it 
was a pleasure to me to see her smile again 
through her tears. 

“To cut a long story as short as I can, 
they were married that autumn, while I was 
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away shooting in Scotland. Nessie wanted 
me to be present at the ceremony, but I 
daresay you will understand that that was a 
rather larger order than I felt able to execute, 
and, asa matter of fact, 1 saw neither of 
them again for nearly two years, though they 
both wrote me very kind, cheery letters from 
time to time. The truth is that I couldn’t 
get over it at all. Nessie remained the one 
woman in the world for me, and although I 
had no sort of grudge against her or Lowndes, 
I didn’t feel that I could bear to see them 
together as husband and wife. So long as I 
felt like that, the only thing to be done was 
to keep out of their way, and I went off to 
India and other countries, where I had good 
sport, and where I can’t say that I was un- 
happy. Of course, it wasn’t to be expected 
that I should ever be quite as happy again 
as I had been before my great disappoint- 
ment. 

“One never knows when one is well off! 
I remember that I used to be very sorry for 
myself, every now and then, in those days, 
little suspecting what good reason I should 
soon have to be sorry for myself—and for 
others too. I have always been a very ordi- 
nary sort of person, with nothing heroic 
about me that | know of, and certainly not 
more unselfish than my neighbours; but I 
am perfectly certain of one thing—that it is 
a thousand times better to undergo any 
amount of suffering yourself than to see 
some one whom you love in pain or sorrow 
and to be condemned to look on helplessly. 
That is my notion of hell. It may not be 
yours ; but I expect it would be if you had 
had my experience. 

“T returned to England at last, thinking 
that I was through the worst of it, and that 
it wouldn’t hurt me so very much to play 
the benevolent uncle or brother-in-law or 
something of that sort—which was the part 
that Nessie had always seemed to assign to 
me in her letters. She had a little girl, to 
whom I stood sponsor by proxy, and whom 
they had kindly called Georgina after me, 
my Christian name being George. Lowndes 
sald, by way of a joke—but perhaps he 
wasn’t altogether joking—that I should be 
expected to provide handsomely for that in- 
teresting infant. She was a dear little soul, 
and I became very fond of her. I can’t talk 
about her even now, though I don’t mind 
talking about Nessie and her husband. 

“ At least, when I say that, I mean that it 
doesn’t bring the tears into my eyes to men- 
tion their names ; I don’t think I have the 
heart to give a full account of their lives and 
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mine during the years that followed. Be. 
sides, you would hardly be interested in such 
a commonplace, miserable story. Life is g 
full of tragedies—you can’t take up a news. 
paper without reading of half a dozen—that 
the only plan is to shut one’s eyes and ears 
to everything except comedy and farce until 
one’s own turn comes. My turn came very 
soon after I had taken up my quarters in 
London once more and had begun to visit 
every day, almost as one of the family, at 
the house in South Kensington where 
Lowndes and his wife were living at that 
time. It was only by degrees that I dis. 
covered how unhappy my poor Nessie was 
and what a mistake her marriage had been; 
for about a year after my return, indeed, 
she was not so desperately unhappy, and I 
used to hope, as very likely she did too, that 
matters would right themselves eventually, 
But they never did right themselves ; they 
went from bad to worse, until at last it 
seemed to me that she had touched bottom, 
and could have no further form of martyrdom 
to dread. That only shows how little I 
understood her, in spite of our intimacy. 

* You will have guessed, of course, that 
Lowndes was a bad husband. Well, he cer- 
tainly was a bad husband—about as bad as 
he could be; and yet, speaking of a man 
whom I knew well and was fond of, and 
afterwards learned to hate, I can only say 
that he wasn’t exactly a bad fellow by nature 
or disposition. He was self-indulgent, if you 
like; he was extravagant; his notions of 
morality were pretty much those of the set 
in which he mixed, and, as he had seen fit to 
resign his commission when he married, he 
had no work todo. Perhaps it was chiefly 
because he had no work to do that he went 
to the dogs; he might have turned out quite 
differently if he had been sent on active 
service, or even if he had had the daily 
routine of an ornamental soldier’s life to 
busy himself with. However, that. is all 
that I can say for him, and I couldn’t have 
said as much for him at the time when I 
had to watch him breaking his wife’s heart. 

“Even if I were to go into details— 
which, as I said before, I haven’t the courage 
to do—you probably wouldn’t realise what 
misery that poor woman was forced to un- 
dergo. Numbers of women are neglect 
ill-treated and insulted, just as numbers of 
one’s fellow-creatures die every day of hor- 
rible diseases, or have the life crushed out 
of them by accidents, such as this one of my 
own. It is necessary to see these ——- at 
close quarters in order to be touched by 
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them. You can easily imagine for yourself 
what sort of a man Lowndes was; you must 
have met several men more or less like him ; 
put I doubt whether you have ever met a 
woman who felt the kind of suffering that 
was inflicted upon her as acutely as Nessie 
did. She knew nothing of the world, you 
see; she had lived in complete retirement 
up to the time of her marriage, and I be- 
lieve what seemed to her most terrible of all 
was not that her husband had ceased to love 
her, but that he should be so wicked. I 
remember her telling me once that she could 
feel no hope of meeting him in heaven, and 
Iam sorry to say that I burst out laughing 
before I could stop myself. She did not 
forgive me for a long time, and I haven’t 
forgiven myself yet. 

“As far as I know, she was not much 
affected by her husband’s money troubles ; 
indeed I am not sure that he ever spoke to 
her about them. He was not a rich man, 
and he was a gambler. Of course I was 
glad enough, for Nessie’s sake, to see him 
through; but I think it made him dislike 
me: who doesn’t dislike his creditors ? 
Still we remained friends ostensibly ; for I 
needn’t tell you that the one thing which 
I had made up my mind never to do was 
to quarrel with him. What tried me so 


that J hardly knew how to bear it was his 
behaviour when our poor dear little Georgie 


caught scarlet fever and died. I can’t tell 
why it should have seemed to me so extra- 
ordinary and so abominable that a man who 
cared nothing for his wife should care no- 
thing for his child; but so it was. His 
indifference, his dread of infection—which 
actually caused him to leave the house as 
soon as the disease declared itself, and 
remain away until three weeks after all was 
over—that was what so sickened me with 
the fellow that I could no longer look him 
in the face when I spoke to him. 

“It sickened Nessie too: what else could 
be expected? Up to that time she had 
made a sort of pretence of ignoring things 
that went on under her eyes; but after the 
child’s death she lost heart and would have 
nothing more to do with her husband. For 
my part, I should have wished her to 
leave him; but the truth is that there were 
pecuniary difficulties. Lowndes, who was 
perfectly candid about the matter and 
seemed to feel no shame, said that he was 
willing to agree to a separation, but that he 
couldn’t afford her a sufficient allowance to 
live upon alone; and she had next to nothing 
of her own, poor thing! So it had to go 
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on; for of course I couldn’t venture to offer 
her the money that I didn’t want. 

“Moreover, she had religious scruples. Did 
I mention to you that she had been brought 
up with rather advanced High-Church ideas # 
She went in more and more for that sort of 
thing after poor little Georgie died, and 
there was a parson of the name of Milward 
—the Rev. Samuel Milward—who was for 
ever at the house, and to whom I believe 
she confessed what she called her sins. I 
can’t say that i ever liked the man, and 
Lowndes hated the sight of him; but he 
was not the sort of person whom it was 
possible to snub. He had always the air of 
turning his great blue cheeks to the smiter. 
I have no doubt that he was conscientious 
in his way, and gave her better advice than 
I should have done; but I couldn’t help 
feeling that he rather revelled in the situa- 
tion—-which was an intolerable one. Lowndes 
went to the deuce like an express train. He 
took to drinking, and, unfortunately, he 
was quarrelsome in his cups. There is no 
need to describe the scenes that took place 
between him and me and between him and 
his wife. You know what is sure to happen 
when a man has lost every vestige of self- 
respect, yet has sensibility enough left to 
resent the contempt of those about him. I 
managed to keep my temper with him, 
because I could not forsake Nessie, and he 
did not dare to insult me beyond a certain 
point, because he owed me money; but I 
think we detested one another as_ heartily 
as any two men could. It was different 
with his wife. He thought he had her 
under his thumb, and he inflicted every 
sort of indignity upon her that he had it in 
his power to inflict, short of striking her. 
If he had struck her, I should have 
thrashed him as long as I could stand, and 
I suspect that he knew it. 

“So you see that, as I said, the situation 
was intolerable. The brute was killing her 
by inches, and I had to stand and watch 
her growing paler and frailer every day. 
I don’t know what Mr. Milward thought 
about it—very likely it struck him as an 
edifying sort of martyrdom, and he had 
ideas of eventually commemorating Nessie’s 
long agony in a stained-glass window. But 
I was made of flesh and blood; I didn’t 
want my darling to be crowned in heaven 
before her time ; I wanted her to be happy 
—or at least at peace—on earth. And what 
hope or prospect of peace could there be for 
her, so long as she was tied to such an in- 
human wretch as her husband had become ? 
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“She asked me to follow them down to 
the Isle of Wight, where Lowndes took a 
small house, one summer. My presence 
was a sort of protection to her, though not 
much of a one, and she had long ago ceased 
to have any secrets from me. Indeed, 
secrecy would have been mere affectation 
under the circumstances. So I went down 
to a lodging at Cowes about a week after 
they had left London, knowing very well 
that Lowndes would be in a rage, but not 
caring particularly whether I enraged 
him or not, since it was certain that he 
would not venture to shut his door in my 
face. 

“He received me pretty much as I had 
expected to be received ; but, after all, it was 
I, not he, who was enraged that evening. 
I stayed to dinner with them—I was nomi- 
nally Lowndes’ friend still, you must under- 
stand, and I constantly ate his bread, though 
sometimes it almost choked me—I stayed to 
dinner with them, and afterwards, when he 
had gone off to join some boon companions 
or other, Nessie, for the first time, broke 
down utterly, sobbing out that the burden 
laid upon her was heavier than she could 
bear. At first I could not get her to tell me 
what he bad done: it was nothing in par- 
ticular, she said, when I pressed her a little, 
thinking that perhaps the time might have 
come for her friends to intervene decisively : 
it was only that she felt as if she could endure 
it no longer. What fell from her sabse- 
quently led me to believe that the last straw 
had been his insolent language to Mr. Mil- 
ward, who, it seemed, was in the neighbour- 
hood ona brief holiday, and who had been 
sent to the right about with a flea in his ear ; 
but the upshot of her confession was, that 
she was in despair. 

“<T can’t bear it,’ she gasped; ‘it is kill- 
ing me! When I think of it all and try to 
look forward, it seems to me that either he 
o> I must die! We can’t go on living like 
this.’ 

‘Those were her words. 


I don’t say that 
she meant them, or that she had any inkling 
of their effect upon me: but those were her 
words. What my words were in reply I can’t 
recollect ; but I remember that, after a time, 
she dried her eyes, making a brave attempt 
to laugh, and begged me to talk about some- 


thing else. ‘What can’t be cured must be 
endured,’ she said, ‘and it is absurd to pre- 
tend that one can’t endure incurable things. 
Only I have nobody in the world to whom I 
can speak, except you and Mr. Milward, and 
Mr. Milward is sometimes a little hard, I 


think. I won't treat you to such a childish 
exhibition as this again.’ 

“She had never been anything but a child, 
it seemed to me, and that was just what 
made her present affliction so terrible to wit. 
ness. A woman of the world would haye 
shrugged her shoulders, perhaps, and found 
consolation in one shape or another ; but for 
my poor Nessie there was no kind of conso- 
lation possible. I see by your face that you 
think I marched straight off and killed that 
scoundrel. No; I didn’t do that; I don't 
know that I even contemplated killing him— 
though, of course, I wanted him to die. As 
far as I can remember, my one hope was 
that he would drink himself to death, and in 
the meantime I couldn’t break with him, 
Hadn’t she just told me that she had nobody 
in the world but me and her ascetic father 
confessor of a parson ? 

“ And so, muchas I loathed the very sight 
of Lowndes, I turned up at his house on the 
following day, and talked to him as civilly as 
usual. He himself was pleased to be civil 
that afternoon, having heard by telegram that 
he had backed a couple of winners, and being 
consequently in a good humour. He wanted 
me to go out sailing with him in one of those 
small boats—two-and-a-half-raters, I think, 
they call them, but I don’t know much about 
yachting —which he had hired, and I said, 
‘All right.’ The fact was that he was scarcely 
ever in a good humour, and he had become 
so irritable lately that it was best not to 
cross him. It wouldn’t have been upon me 
that he would have vented his displeasure, 
if I had aroused it, you see. So we went 
off together, he and I by ourselves ; and as 
there was a fresh breeze blowing from the 
westward, we were soon a long way up the 
Solent. 

“T don’t suppose I have made it clear to 
you, and I hardly could make it clear, what 
terms I was upon with Lowndes. I abhorred 
him, and he must have known it, and no 
doubt he abhorred me: only neither of us 
could afford to quarrel with the other—I on 
Nessie’s account, and he because he owed me 
money—so, as a rule, we exchanged very 
few words. But now we had to talk, and he 
began talking in a way that sent all the blood 
to my head. It is true that he didn’t attack 
me personally; but I knew very well what 
he meant by his abuse of Milward and his 
sneers at pious men whose disinterested 
friendship was always at the service of 4 
pretty woman. He said that he didn’t set 
up to be a model of virtue, but that, at least, 
he was no hypocrite ; and then he went o 
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to make other speeches, which I don’t care 
to repeat, although there wasn’t a coarse ex- 
pression in the whole of them. Whether his 
object was to exasperate me or not, I can’t 
be certain ; but I am sure that he secretly 
exulted in his knowledge that, whatever he 
might say or do, I should not venture to tell 
him in so many words what I thought of him. 
At last I asked him why, if he had such a 
poor opinion of his wife as he appeared to 
have, he did not let her live apart from him, 
and he answered coolly enough, ‘Can’t afford 
it, my good man, as I’ve told you before. 
Any benevolent gentleman who likes to take 
her off my hands has my full permission to 
do so; but, unluckily, benevolence has an 
awkward trick of stopping a little short of 
self-sacrifice.’ 

“T can’t say what happened immediately 
after that. I remember jumping up, and I 
may have disturbed the trim of the crazy 
little craft, or possibly it was a gust of wind 
that capsized her. All I know is that pre- 
sently we were both in the sea, and that, 
whereas I am a fairly good swimmer, Lowndes 
was a very feeble one. I scrambled on to 
the bottom of the boat without much diffi- 
culty. I saw him struggling in the water, 


and heard him scream to me to save him. 
It isn’t a matter of absolute certainty that I 


could have saved him; though, of course, if 
he had been anybody else, it would have been 
my duty to make the attempt. But, know- 
ing what he was, and remembering what 
Nessie had said the night before, I neither 
answered nor stirred. I let him drown; and, 
as far as I can recall what my feelings were 
at the time, I hadn’t a single twinge of com- 
punction or remorse. My one thought was 
that by the merciful intervention of Heaven, 
Nessie’s long agony had come to an end. 

“T was soon picked up, for our mishap 
had been seen from several yachts which 
were cruising near us, and I don’t think it 
occurred to anybody to blame me at the 
moment. Afterwards, when Lowndes’ body 
had been recovered, and when an inquest 
was held, some strongish comments were 
made upon my conduct, as well as upon the 
evidence I gave. By that time a good many 
rumours had leaked out, and if it was impos- 
sible, under the circumstances, to return a 
verdict of murder or manslaughter against 
me, it wasn’t at all impossible to suggest that 
I had deliberately left my companion to his 
fate. By that time, also, I was not con- 
cerned to defend myself. I answered the 
questions put tome ; I admitted that it might 

ve been in my power to rescue the drown- 
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ing man, and I allowed it to be inferred that 
I had, at least, been guilty of cowardice, if 
of nothing worse. 

“T say that I didn’t care to defend my- 
self, because by that time I knew that nothing 
worse could possibly happen to me than what 
had already happened. Nessie guessed the 
truth at once, and she had no mercy upon 
me—none at all! She shrank from me in 
horror and disgust ; she swore that she had 
never ceased to love her husband; she ac- 
cused herself of having brought about his 
death by complaining of him to a wretch 
who had pretended to be her friend ; finally, 
she drove me out of her presence, declaring 
that the remainder of her life would be 
spent in retirement and penance, and that 
she would not, if she could help it, ever set 
eyes upon my face again. I could not doubt 
that she was speaking the truth, and I sup- 
pose she was right in being horrified at my 
crime. Only the bitter part of it was that I 
had been a criminal to no purpose ; I had 
ruined myself, and I had not served her. 

“ Well, that is all the story. [have never 
seen her since, nor tried to see her, though I 
have heard scraps of news about her from 
time to time. She lives at an address in 
Kensington, which I will give you presently, 
and does a great deal of good amongst the 
poor, I believe, under the guidance of Mr. 
Milward, who has a church in that neighbour- 
hood. As for me, I went abroad for a year 


or two, and then settled down here, where 


nobody has asked questions about my ante- 
cedents. I used to think that every man 
and woman whom I met must have heard of 
an affair which was freely discussed in the 
newspapers at the time of its occurrence, but 
people’s memories are short, and there are 
many Jacksons in the world. Very soon 
there will be one less ; and that is what gives 
me the courage to ask a last favour of you— 
and of her. Will you write to her, Mr. 
Mackworth, and tell her how things are? 
I cannot hope that she will come to me ; but 
perhaps she may send me a word of forgive- 
ness before I die.” 

Of course, I willingly complied with the 
poor fellow’s request, and I believe I added 
that, in my opinion, Mrs. Lowndes had un- 
commonly little to forgive him for. I don’t 
pretend to understand women, and this one 
might be an exceptionally pious and virtuous 
specimen of her sex ; but it did seem to me 
that if she had been possessed of common 
humanity she would have acknowledged that 
she owed not only pardon, but gratitude to 
the unfortunate man whom she had begun 
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by jilting, and who had sacrificed money, 
reputation and all that can make life pleasant 
for her sake. However, I did not say this, 
feeling sure that any disparaging criticism of 
his idol would only hurt him; I confined 
myself to assuring him that Mrs. Lowndes 
would certainly be with us in the course of 
the following day. 

But she did not come, nor did the post 
bring any reply to my urgent summons. 

“Perhaps she is away from home,” Jack- 
son said patiently. “If she had felt that 
she could not come, and could not say what 
I wanted her to say, she would have written 
to tell you so.” And, indeed, this seemed to 
be the most reasonable explanation of her 
silence. What I was afraid of was that the 
end was approaching even more rapidly than 
he had anticipated, and that we must expect 
unconsciousness to supervene ten or twelve 
hours before death. 

As a matter of fact, this prediction was 
verified, and during the night our patient 
sank into a condition of slumber, or coma, 
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from which he never rallied. It came on go 
gradually, and was attended with so little 
suffering, that I hope he did not realise his 
disappointment ; but at the time it seemed 
to me very sad that he should die without 
that last consolation which I could not be. 
lieve that any human being would have 
refused him. I thought differently, though, 
when, about a week later, the following mis. 
sive reached me from the Riviera. 


“DEAR Srr,—Your letter, which has been 
forwarded to me from England, has caused 
me a painful shock, coming, as it does, at a 
time when all the world seems especially 
bright and happy to me. Of the terrible 
event which Mr. Jackson has seen fit to 
acquaint you with I am quite unable to write; 
I have never spoken of it to any one, except 
to my dear husband (to whom I was united 
only three weeks ago), and I hope never to 
speak of it again ; but it cannot, I trust, be 
necessary for me to tell you that, if my for- 
giveness be worth anything, that most un- 


‘“‘T heard him scream to me to save him.” 


happy and misguided man had it long ago. 
I wish you could have said that he had 
sought pardon where alone pardon ought to 
be craved. I gather from your letter that 
he must now have passed beyond reach of 
earthly censure or absolution, and I grieve 
at a delay for which, however, I am not, as 
you will see, responsible. 

“‘ My husband desires me to add that under 
no circumstances could he have sanctioned 
a meeting between me and Mr. Jackson; 


and in this I am sure that he is thoroughly 
right. Perhaps, therefore, what may seem 
to you to have been a misfortune has—as is so 
often the case—been in reality a blessing. 
“ Believe me, dear Sir, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
“ AGNES MILWARD.” 


With the last clause of this edifying epistle 
I found myself in complete agreement. It 
was, indeed, a blessing that poor old Jackson 
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‘“‘ My husband desires me to add.” 


had passed away without being called upon 
to hear the preceding paragraphs, and I can 
only trust that the brightness and happiness 


of Mrs. Milward’s future career may not 
be marred by any distressing memories of 
him. 
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By “ SHIRLEY.” 


A GOOD many of the readers of Goop 
Worps, English as well as Scottish, 
know the Castle Hill. It is part and parcel 
of the famous ridge on which Edinburgh 
Castle stands. The castle from a military 
point of view has ceased to be of service; I 
suppose modern weapons of precision could 
pound it into a jelly in the course of a foro- 
noon; though as an impregnable keep it 
played no mean part in our national history. 
From the artist’s point of view, however, it 
is still intact, or nearly so, Rude hands 
have been laid upon it, no doubt; it is no 
longer reflected in the Nor’ Loch, and huge 
barns have been built for barracks; but, 
somehow, it won’t spoil. Even the barns, 


looming dimly through the smoke-cloud, 
which still hangs over “Auld Reekie,” be- 
come, if not too closely watched, august and 
venerable. The site impresses its own dis- 
tinction upon them. But the outlook from 
the Castle Rock is quite as striking as the 
rock itself; and it is possibly for this that 
I mainly value it. The amateur architects 
of the War Office may build unsightly bar- 
racks, but they cannot vulgarise that spacious. 
amphitheatre. The Lothian plain, and the 
Pentlands, and the blue Firth from Inch- 
keith to the Isle of May, and Arthur’s Seat, 
and the Lomonds, and the Ochils, and far-off 
Ben Ledi, are to mortal weapon absolutely 
invulnerable. And then the busy city at 
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our feet, and the murmur of its multitudi- 
nous life! There is no such coign of ’vantage 
elsewhere ; no eminence where the past and 
present are so closely mated, or whence a 
wider bird’s-eye view can be had. “He 
lives very high up in Gordon’s Court,” Sid- 
ney Smith said of the grave Francis Horner, 
“and thinks a good deal about mankind.” 
But the Castle Hill is quite as commanding 
as Gordon’s Court, and even better suited 
for the contemplation of mankind. Here, 
then, let us rest a bit—the modest tea-kettle 
meantime singing sedately on its hob—for 
such brief and occasional discourse as befits 
a rambler—here, in the upper story of this 
old grey house, which has seen much famous 
company in its time, and round which the 
December twilight is closing in, as ages ago 
it closed in round Mary Stuart during that 
bitter and fateful December of 1566. “ Ages 
ago ;” but the primitive passions do not grow 
out of date; and indeed to those who have 
counted their sixty winters, and seen them 
fall away as softly and silently as the snow- 
flakes fall, five times sixty is but the other 
day. ‘Thus we play the fools with the 
time, and the spirits of the wise sit in the 
clouds and mock us.” But to-day they must 
not mock. For to-day the marriage bells 
are clashing merrily, and the fair young 
bride goes forth on the well-trodden road 
with hope in her heart and a new light in 
her eyes. There are flowers, and wedding 
favours, and troops of friends, and the winter 
sun shines kindly on old and young who 
have been bidden to the feast. 
“ Nor count me all to blame if I 
Conjecture of a stiller guest, 


Perchance, perchance, among the rest, 
And, tho’ in silence, wishing joy.” 


* BS * *K 


I wonder sometimes if Mary Stuart, when 
within the Castle walls, cared much, or at all, 
for the fair landscape which was spread out 
before her, as ona map. The taste for the 
picturesque, we are now told, is distinctively 
modern. Some highly artistic people indeed 
appear to hold that it is not older than Mr. 
Ruskin, just as some political people appear 
to hold that English history is not older than 
the Reform Bill. It was the “ Oxford Gra- 
duate,” they tell us in effect, who first opened 
our eyes to the fact that mountains and 
valleys, and waterfalls and Swiss chalets, 
produce a pleasant impression on the senses. 
While we may admit that the passion for 
mountaineering is of comparatively recent 
growth, there are passages in Hebrew poetry 
and Greek drama which seem to show that 


the writers were not insensible to natural 
beauty. I am rather inclined, however, to 
think that about the time of the Reforma. 
tion, the great mountains and the deep 
valleys between them, in which we rejoice, 
were regarded with repugnance by cultivated 
people. The highways, even in the level 
parts of Europe, were indifferent, and the 
Alpine tracks were well-nigh impassable. §o 
that the mountains themselves came to be 
regarded simply as obstacles to traffic— 
places which honest wayfarers, lay and cleri- 
cal, found unnecessary and inconvenient, 
That, at least, was the view taken by the 
Bishop of Ely and Lord Montagu, who were 
sent as an embassy, by “bloody Mary,” 
to the Pope, and who visited Mary Stuart 
at Fontainebleau, in the year 1555. They 
crossed the Alps by the Mont Cenis. “ Pass. 
ing over the great Mountain Cenis I was 
fain to hire one to lead my horse up before 
me, and I to come after him, holding by the 
tail, for fear of falling backwards, it was so 
steep to the top. There was such a noise of 
water beating upon the rocks, and such 
monstrous mountains to behold, of a huge 
height, being always in danger of some stone 
falling upon us, that i¢ seemed rather a lull 
than a highway to pass in.” But the taste for 
the wilder aspects of nature had begun to 
revive a century at least before Mr. Ruskin 
was born ; and even the poet Gray, to whom 
the trim lawns of England were dear, would 
spend his holidays among the lakes and 
mountains of the North—just as we do. 
Some of the descriptive passages in his 
letters indeed might not have been quite out 
of place in “ Modern Painters.” He paida 
visit to Lord Strathmore, at Glamis Castle, 
during the summer and autumn of 1765, 
where he saw something of the Perthshire 
Highlands. Here are a few scraps from 
a letter to Dr. Wharton :— 


‘The castle stands in Strathmore (that is the 
great valley); here and there appear, just above 
ground, the huts of the inhabitants, which they 
call towns, built of and covered with turf; and 
among them, at great distances, the gentlemen's 
houses, with inclosures and a few trees round them. 
Amidst these our castle distinguishes itself, the 
middle part of it rising proudly out of what seems 
a thick wood of tall trees, with a cluster of hanging 
towers, at the top. . . . To the north, within about 
seven miles of me, begin to rise the Grampians, hill 
above hill, on whose tops three weeks ago, I could 

lainly see some traces of the snow that fell in May 
fast. To the east winds away the strath, among 
the hills which sink lower and lower as they 
approach the sea. To the west the same valley 
(not plain, but broken unequal ground) runs on for 
about twenty miles in view. There I see the crags 
above Dunkeld; there Beni-gloe and Beni-more 
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rise above the clouds, and there is that Shekhallian 
that spires into acone above them all.... We 
set out there the 11th of September, and continuing 
along the strath to the west passed through Megill. 
. .. The ground now grew unequal; the hills more 
rocky seemed to close in upon us, till the road 
came to the brow of a steep descent, and (the 
sun then setting) between two woods of oak, we saw 
far below us the river Tay come sweeping along at 
the bottom of a precipice, at least 150 feet deep, 
clear as glass, full to the brim, and very rapid in its 
course. It seemed to issue out of woods thick and 
tall, that ‘rose on either hand, and were overhung 
by broken rocky crags of vast height; above them 
to the west the tops of higher mountains appeared, 
on which the evening clouds aggre .- Next 
day we set forward to Taymouth, rccan W g 
miles further west ; the road winding through beau- 
tiful woods, with the Tay almost always in full 
view to the right, being ten from three to four 
hundred feet over. The Strath-Tay, froma mile 
to three miles or more wide, covered with corn and 
spotted with groups of ple then in the midst of 
their harvest ; on either hand a vast chain of rocky 
mountains, that changed their face and opened 
something new every hundred yards, as the way 
turned, or the clouds passed. In short, altogether 
it was one of the most pleasing days I have passed 
these many years, and at every step [ wished for you 
. .. The road is excellent, but dangerous enough 
in conscience, the river often running directly under 
us at the bottom of a precipice 200 feet deep, some- 
times masqued indeed by wood, that finds means to 
grow where I could not stand ; but very often quite 
naked and without any defence ; in such places we 
walked for miles together, partly for fear, and partly 
to admire the beauty of the country, which the 
beauty of the weather set off to the greatest advan- 
tage. . . But my paper is deficient, and I must say 
nothing of the Pass itself, the black river Garry, the 
Blair of Athol, Mount Beni-gloe, my return by 
another road to Dunkeld, the Hermitage, the Stra- 
Brann, and the rumbling Brigg. In short since 
Isaw the Alps, I have seen nothing sublime till 
now. 


Gray had been among the Alps themselves 
with Horace Walpole in 1739, and from his 
description of the ascent to the Grande 
sacs we may learn how he regarded 
them :— 


‘¢ Tt is six miles to the top; the road runs winding 
up it, commonly not six feet broad; on one hand is 
the rock, with woods of pine trees hanging over- 
head, on the other a monstrous precipice, almost 
perpendicular, at the bottom of which rolls a torrent, 
that sometimes tumbling among the fragments of 
stone that have fallen from on high, and sometimes 
precipitating itself down vast descents with a noise 
like thunder, which is still made greater by the echo 
from the mountains on each side, concurs to form 
one of the most solemn, the most romantic and the 
most astonishing scenes I ever beheld; add to this 
the strange views made by the crags and cliffs on the 
other hand ; the cascades that in many places throw 
themselves from the very summit down into the vale 
and the river below ; you will conclude we had no 
occasion to repent our pains.”’ 


All this is quite modern in a way; and 
yet, in another way, it is a world away from 
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us. Is itthe insistent note of sadness that is 
wanting? Compare it with Matthew Arnold’s 
* Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse ” :— 
“ Knock ; pass the wicket! thou art come 
To the Carthusian’s world-famed home ; ” 

or even with this extract from an old letter 
by Mr. Ruskin, now lying before me :—“ I 
climbed the Old Man yesterday in curiously 
sunny and sweet air—staying half an hour 
at the top. It is two miles as the bird flies 
from the lake shore, and 2,400 feet up— 
which means a very fair walk, and I find my- 
self a good deal better for it this morning. 
Only I’m always good for nothing in the 
evenings, and I find them rather sad, all 
alone.” One cannot help feeling that the 


easy-going eighteenth century had sometimes 
rather the better of ws to whom “the some- 
thing that infects the world” is an ever- 
present burden—of which, unlike Christian, 
we cannot divest ourselves. 

* * * 


* 

It is possible that poor Mary Stuart found 
stronger light and shade in the via mala of 
human nature itself than in visible moun- 
tain or valley ; and was too much engrossed 
with the one to have much leisure for the 
eontemplation of the other. So it would 
appear from the bulky volume of “Spanish 
State Papers,” edited by Mr. Martin Hume, 
now beside me. This most valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the sixteenth century 
has been awaited with interest. Though 
Mr. Froude was an industrious pioneer, the 
treasures of Simancas had never been tho- 
roughly explored ; and it was thought that 
the letters written to Philip of Spain by his 
ambassadors at the court of Elizabeth might 
throw new light on many of the controversies 
of the time, and notably on that controversy 
which so closely concerns “the daughter of 
debate.” Whether the anticipation has been 
entirely realised I do not here, or at this 
present, stay to inquire. But one letter, 
now translated for the first time, undoubtedly 
throws a flood of light on what has been 
known as “the Chastelar incident ”—a letter 
written by Bishop Quadra on 18th March, 
1563; and it is certainly surprising that a 
document of such unique interest should have 
hitherto been unnoticed. Little direct evidence 
had been previously available ; there was the 
passage in Knox, the reference by Randolph ; 
and yet all the time a letter was in existence 
containing the plain and unvarnished narra- 
tive of one who was virtually an eye-witness ! 
William Maitland left Edinburgh for London 
on the day when Chastelar’s craze became 
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acute, and he saw the Spanish ambassador 
directly on his arrival at Westminster. 


Thereafter the Bishop wrote to Philip :— 

‘‘I gather from Lethington’s words that the 
Queen of Scotland must be treated by the Qneen- 
Mother (Catherine de Medici) with great disregard, 
and he said clearly that a much closer friendship 
than anybody thought existed between the Queen- 
Mother, the Prince of Condé, and the Chatillons. He 
showed me the statement of a circumstance that had 
happened to his queen, the most extraordinary and 
unpleasant thing ever heard of. It happened on 
the night Lethington took leave of her to come 
hither. He, the Lord James, and two other 
members of her Council were with her for several 
hours in her private cabinet until after midnight. 
During this time a little Frenchman called Chastelar, 
who arrived some months ago from France, and who 
was always joking amongst the ladies, took the 
opportunity of some of the attendants in the Queen’s 
chamber having gone to sleep to slip under the bed. 
When Lethington and the others had gone, two 
grooms of the chamber entered and when the cham- 
ber was cleared looked as usual behind the se 
and the bed, and came across the hidden Frene: . 
Seeing himself discovered he tried hard to pass it 
all off as a joke, and said he had fallen asleep there 
because they would not let him sleep anywhere else. 
He wanted them to let him go with this, but the 
grooms called the mistress of the robes and told her, 
and she ordered the captain of the guard to be 
summoned, and charged him to keep the man in 
safe custody, saying, however, nothing to the Queen 
so as not to spoil her night's rest. She was in- 
formed the next morning, and the man was brought 
before the Council and examined. He wished still 
to turn the thing into a joke, but the Queen ordered 
that he should be punished in any case, if not for his 
villany then for his carelessness, and that the truth 
of the matter should be discovered, as it could not 
have been negligence. Finding himself in a fix, the 
man said that he had been sent from France by 
persons of distinguished position, with sufficient 
means and apparel in order that he should get a 
footway in the Court and household of the Queen of 
Scotland, and try to make himself so familiar with 
her and her ladies, that he should seize an opy r- 
tunity of obtaining some appearance of proof sutti- 
cient to sully the honour of the Queen. He was 
instructed after attempting so great a crime as this 
to escape at once, and he should be greatly esteemed 
and largely rewarded ; and he therefore intended to 
remain that night underneath the bed and go out 
in the morning, so that he could escape after being 
seen, which was what he desired. After the con- 
fession had been made and confirmed before all the 
people they cut off the man’s head. The persons 
who sent him on the treacherous errand were, accord- 
ing to Lethington several, but she who gave the 
principal instructions was Madame de Curosot. The 
Queen writes to Lethington that the other names 
are such as cannot be entrusted to letters.”’ 


The recovery of such a letter as this is 
an event of real importance ; for it proves 
that the material for the history of the six- 
teenth century—the most memorable epoch 
in our annals—is not yet. exhausted. It is 
only the other day that the archives of the 
Vatican were opened to scholars ; there are 
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thousands of manuscripts in the great conti. 
nental libraries which have never been exa. 
mined by experts, and on which the dust of 
three centuries may be said to rest ; and it 
is, consequently, quite possible that a good 
many verdicts which are now regarded as 
final may, by-and-by, require to be recon- 
sidered. 
* * * * 

I have said, in an earlier paragraph, that 
the passion for mountaineering is of com- 
paratively recent growth ; and even while 
I write I learn that Professor Tyndall has 
passed away ; and Professor Tyndall was one 
of the earliest, if not the earliest, of the great 
Alpine climbers. What will the Aletsch 
glacier hereafter be to those of us who have 
enjoyed the homely hospitality of Alp Lusgen 
—what will it be without Professor Tyndall ? 
He was the most conspicuous man of science 
of his time ; but it is as a mountaineer that he 
will be most widely and affectionately remem- 
bered. A week on the Bel Alp, with Tyndall 
as guide, philosopher, and friend, was an era 
in a life. He was familiar with all the secrets 
of the wonder-world that lies above the snow- 
line, and he had a rare power, which he freely 
and graciously exercised, of imparting them 
to others. Those summer nights, when, 
from the terrace in front of his chalet, we 
heard the thunder-cloud break over Italy, 
and saw the lightning play round Monte 
Rosa, are not to be forgotten. It pleases one 
to think that he was able this autumn to 
revisit the altitudes which he loved so well— 
to pass, indeed, almost without a pause, from 
the august company of the “silent summits” 
to ‘the infinite azure ” beyond. 


* Thither our path lies; wind we up the heights; 

Wait ye the warning? 

Our low life was the level’s and the night’s; 
He’s for the morning. 

Step to a time, square chests, erect each head, 
’ Ware the beholders! 

This is our master, famous, calm, and dead, 
Borne on our shoulders.” 


* * * * 


I daresay you may remember some Swiss 
and Tyrolese sketches which appeared in 
Goop WoRDs a good many years ago. One 
of the incidents in “ Alpine Resting-Places” 
(so they were named) I had from the Pro- 
fessor himself—an incident in which he was 
the leading actor—an incident, I may add, 
attended with the happiest results. It oc- 
curred on the Aletsch glacier, not far, fortu- 
nately, from the refuge, which was after- 
wards known as the “ Concordia Hut.” May 
I, without impropriety, transcribe the letter 
he then wrote me !— 
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6 3rd February, 1883. 


“When I wrote to you I had not read 
your Alpine letters through. I have now 
done so, and found them bright and pleasant 
from beginning to end. But was your esca- 
pade at the Concordia Hut a real event? If 
so, I shall begin to entertain the possibility 
of miraculous coincidences, 

“Most of your scenes are familiar to me— 
Stachelberg, the Pantenbriiche, the Sand 
Alp, and the Clariden-Grat. Over the Tédi 
I intended to go, but was turned aside by 
an attempt at extortion. 

“We are now again upon our moorland, 
having spent the last two days in London. 
The storms were wild here yesterday, and 
almost equally wild in the earlier part of 
to-day ; but they are now hushed, and instead 
of flying scud we have ‘stars keen glancing 
from the Immensities.’ ” 


This letter supplies the keynote. 
“To sit upon an Alp as on a throne” 


was the master-passion; and even in Eng- 
land, even in level England, he found such a 
home as he desired—where, high above the 
smoke of the great city, a trifle nearer the 
stars, among furze, and bracken, and heather, 
and Scotch firs on which the sunset lingered, 


he could breathe freely—almost as freely, 
indeed, as on Dom or Weisshorn. 


*% * * * 


Nor can I forget that it was to one who 
writes the most charming letters in the world 
(long may he write them !) that we owed our 
introduction to the famous mountaineer. 
Huxley was Tyndall’s life-long friend, and 
when he wrote—‘“So go boldly across the 
Aletsch, and if they have a knocker (which 
I doubt) knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you ”—we felt that we had in our possession 
a charm which would act as the “Open 
sesame!” to Alp Lusgen. As, indeed, it 
proved—the little joke about the primitive 
simplicity of the domestic arrangements 
being keenly appreciated. 


* * * * 


But how, you ask, did this brilliant, busy, 
versatile, eagerly-inquisitive man contrive 
to spend so many months during each year 
on a remote Alp, in almost absolute seclu- 
sion, without intolerable weariness? Well, 
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it was a really beautiful life that was led at 
Alp Lusgen—simple, pastoral, actively bene- 
ficent. Here is a slight sketch of it—again 
in his own words :— 


** 31st August, 1881. 


“ Huxley, for once in his life, was right 
when he prophesied that you and Mrs. S. 
would meet a welcome here. Our only 
regret was that your visit was so short. Her 
first performance on the glacier caused me 
to hope that Mrs. S. would return to Scot- 
land a finished mountaineer. It is something, 
however, to have given her her first lesson 
among the crevasses. 

“We went down to see you on the day of 
your departure, but were half an hour too 
late, which we regretted much. 

“T have been mainly occupied since your 
departure in treating the wounds, bruises, 
and general sanitary shortcomings of the 
population here around me. They cut 
themselves and require plastering; they 
scald themselves and require swathing ; and 
though clasped by this splendid air, they 
breathe the noisome emanations from their 
stables and cowhouses, and re-breathe, God 
knows how often, the exhalations of their 
own lungs. Hence premature age and de- 
bility. Gregory’s powder, the virtues of 
which are known to Mrs. §., has in many 
cases done good, and in no case harm. 

“One poor little boy, who had the skin of 
his leg removed from thigh to instep, and 
the muscles of the calf deeply attacked, by 
the overthrowing of a cauldron of boiling 
water, I have managed to set completely on 
his legs. For a couple of days I had the 
invaluable assistance of a young surgeon 
from St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. His sud- 
den departure made my position an anxious 
one, but, happily, all has turned out well, 
and the boy, who showed more fortitude 
than nine out of ten of our philosophers 
would have shown under the circumstances, 
is now among the herds upon the hills. He is 
a fine, intelligent little fellow, with a drunken 
father and a good-for-nothing mother. I 
must keep my eye upon him. 

“My wife’s mother has come, and we are 
very cozy together. This morning we had 
bright sunshine. At six P.M., which is the 
present hour, we are swathed in fog. I 
wish you bright skies in Arran. Good-bye!” 
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CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By RICHARD A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


ROFUSELY 

scattered o’er 

the blue im- 

mense,” above 

and below the 

system of the sun, to 

the right and to the 

left of it, roll the stars, which are “‘ the poetry 

of heaven,” each shining with unborrowed 

light, and in all probability the “ruler 

light, life, and fire” of a family of planets 

like that of which the earth isa member. To 

the unaided eye only two or three thousand 

stars are visible on the clearest night, but 

the number is considerably increased when 

even a small telescope is employed. As soon 

as Galileo turned his optic-glasses towards 

the heavens, he saw revealed a host of lucid 

points on which no eye had previously gazed. 

Telescopes have grown since that day, and 

by each enlargement the observable stellar 

universe has been increased, until, at the 

present time, something like one hundred 

millions of stars are visible through the 

mighty instruments at the disposal of astro- 
nomers. 

In recent years many virgin celestial re- 
gions have been discovered by photography. 
Hundreds of stars have been photographed 
in apparently blank spaces, int filmy 
nebulosities, of which astronomers had 
not dreamed, have registered their 
existence. There are two chief reasons 
for this. In the first place, the photo- 
graphic plate is sensitive to rays of 
light that are too feeble to produce 
the sensation of sight; and secondly, 
it can accumulate such impressions. 

An object may be so faint as to be 
beyond the grasp of any observer 
using any telescope. It may not leave 
any mark upon a photographic plate 


after beating upon its sensitive surface 
for an hour ; but let the action con- 
tinue for a sufficiently long time, and 
the accumulated effects will become 


visible. In the case of the human 
retina, however, the impressions fade 
away every tenth of a second, the pic- 
ture being, as it were, continually 
wiped off and renewed again. An- 


other virtue of the photographic plate restg 
in the fact that it, like the George Wash- 
ington of fable, cannot tell a lie, but faith. 
fully records what it sees. An examina- 
tion of the memoirs of observational astro- 
nomy, representing years of diligent labour 
and close scrutiny, reveals the fact that the 
pictorial delineations of some of the heavenly 
bodies are often mournfully discrepant among 
themselves ; and the reason of this is not far 
to seek. No two observers have eyes exactly 
alike; and further, some astronomers are 
gifted with great artistic ability, while others 
have lively imaginations, On this account 
the pictures produced from visual observa- 
— are sometimes as much imaginary as 
real, 

If an ordinary camera is pointed towards 
the sky on a fine night, “ when all the stars 
shine and the immeasurable heavens break 
open to their highest,” and an attempt is 
made to portray the bodies which glitter and 
gleam upon the dark background of space, 
the resulting photograph will show a number 
of curved streaks, instead of brilliant points 
of light. The reason is that, while the camera 
is looking heavenwards, the stars move from 
east to west, and their images trail along 
the sensitised plate. If, however, a clockwork 
arrangement cause the camera to twist from 
east to west at exactly the same rate as the 


“ 4 broad and ample road, whose dust is gold, and pavement stars.” 
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“Seventy thousand stars, and a spindle-shaped nebula.” 


celestial vault, an ordinary star-photograph 
is obtained. Some marvellous photographs 
of the heavens have recently been taken in 
this manner, and a couple of examples of the 
results achieved are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations from pictures by Pro- 


fessor Barnard. The lens employed was 
precisely similar to that of an ordinary 
camera, but larger. In one of the views we 
see a bit of the Milky Way—that “ broad 
and ample road, whose dust is gold and pave- 
ment stars.” Near the centre of this region 
of space “ powdered with stars,” occurs a 
bunch or cluster of stellar points in which 
the individuals are so closely packed that 
they have the appearance of a single bright 
spot.. The picture shows “ world upon world 
minfinite extent,” each com- 
parable to. the sun in mag- 
titude ; it tells of an im- 
mensity of which the human 
Understanding aches to 
think, of a boundless ocean 
ii which the earth is an 
insignificant particle. 

Another photograph 
taken with the same simple 
apparatus contains nearly 
seventy thousand stars and 
@ spindle-shaped patch, the 

of which is only familiar 

to those who watch the 

K This is one of many 
Masses of luminous haze, or - 
nebule, suspended in space 
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at an immeasurable distance. To pro- 
duce a picture like the one here shown, 
in which thousands of stars are regis- 
tered in their proper positions and 
glory, would take many years of dili- 
gent observation, whereas the photo- 
graphic camera did the work in four 
hours. 

Attempt to sketch a patch of mist 
lying over a water surface in the even- 
ing, or a bank of thin fog, showing not 
only the extent of the haziness, but 
the light and shade of its parts, and 
you will begin to appreciate the diffi- 
culty of representing with scientific 
accuracy the many regions of celestial 
cloudiness to be seen by telescopic 
means. It is hardly too much to say 
that no astronomer has ever succeeded 
in reproducing the diaphanous texture 
of a nebula, and fortunately for astro- 
nomical science, photography has now 
taken the field as a nebula artist. A 
comparison of a drawing with a photo- 

graph shows at once the advance that 
has been made. The left-hand view in 
the accompanying illustration represents a 
“whirlpool” nebula, as drawn by Lord 
Rosse, using the great telescope at Parsons- 
town, Ireland; and by its side is a repro- 
duction of a photograph of it, obtained by 
Dr. Roberts. Instead of the symmetrical 
spiral form exhibited in the drawing, the 
photograph shows that the streams of lumi- 
nosity are knotted with bright spots—stars 
called forth from a nebulous mass once 
“without form and void.” In fact, all astro- 
nomical inquiry indicates that nebulz con- 
dense into stars which, as they shrink, shed 
rings of nebulosity to form companion globes. 
In the words of Tennyson :— 


Drawing and photograph of the same nebula. 
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co-operating astronomers are sub. 
stantially the same as that shown 
in the accompanying illustration 
and constructed by Sir Howard 
Grubb. Two tubes are rigidly con. 
nected, the lower being merely q 
long camera, and the upper an ordi- 
nary telescope. The astronomical 
photographer uses the telescope as 
aview-finder. When he sees through 
it the bit of celestial scenery of 
which he desires a permanent pic- 
ture, he places a sensitised plate in 
the lower end of his long camera 
and starts the clock which keeps 
the telescope moving at the same 
rate as the vault of heaven. The 
instrument can then be left to itself, 
for it will do the sky-sketching auto- 
matically. More than twenty-two 
thousand celestial scenes will have 








to be photographed in this manner, 





The Twin Telescope, constructed by Sir Howard Grubb, 


for photographing the Heavens. 


*‘ This world was once a fluid haze of light 
Till towards the centre set the starry tide, 
And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets.” 


Closely allied to these glowing celestial 
clouds are star-clusters; indeed, one form 


merges into the other. From nebule 
spotted here and there with half-made 
worlds, through bunches of stars mixed 
with filmy wisps and haloes, we pass to 
aggregations of distant suns in which no 
trace of nebulosity is visible, as if all the 
star-making material had been used up. 
Few clusters of this character are richer in 
stars than the twin cluster here reproduce 
from a photograph by Dr. Roberts, and no 
lines could describe it and nebule more 
accurately than these :— 
** Regions of lucid matter, taking form, 
Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 


Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like swarms 
Of suns, and starry stream:.”’ 


In 1887 a congress, composed of fifty- 
eight astronomers from sixteen different 
nationalities, met at Paris and formulated 
a scheme for the production of a photo- 
graphic star-map. The scheme having 
received universal approval, the necessary 
instruments were constructed, and the 
work with them is now well advanced. 
Two English observatories are taking 

art in this self-appointed task, Greenwich 
bservatory and that of Oxford -Univer- 
sity. The telescopes employed by all the 


and the patchwork map which they 
produce will cover the surface of 
a globe nearly twenty-four feet in 
diameter. Before turning each 
sensitive plate heavenwards a net-work of 
fine lines is imprinted upon it, which serve 
a similar purpose to the lines of latitude 
and longitude upon this world of ours. The 
stellar images appear together with the inter- 





‘* Bee-like swarms of suns.” 
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gecting lines upon the resulting pictures, so 
their relative positions can be very accu- 
rately determined. This is seen in the ac- 
companying picture, which is from a photo- 
graph taken by Mr. Russell at the Sydney 
Observatory. In the region of the sky here 
depicted many of the stars are immersed in 
nebulous stuff like that which gave them 
birth. The sceptical mind asks whether some 
of the faint filminess may not be due to 
photographic defects, and whether a speck 
of dust upon the photographic plate may not 
cause the appearance of a star upon the 
picture. This is so; but in order that any 
spurious spots produced by dust particles 
siall not be mistaken for stars in the photo- 
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graphic chart of the heavens, it is arranged 
that each star has to appear on two separate 
photographs. Though the vast work of map- 
ping the whole heavens is well under weigh, 
it can hardly be completed before the end of 
this century. It will be a fitting termination 
of a century rich in astronomical discovery. 
Only one brilliant comet has been photo- 
graphed, and the result is reproduced on p.194. 
Dr. Gill, of the Cape Observatory, was the 
photographer of this object in 1882. Other 
comets have registered their shapes since 
then, but none of such a magnitude as that 
of 1882. Comets are celestial vagabonds. 
They have no fixed abode upon the firma- 
ment, but wander from point to point. On this 





“ Regions of lucid matter taking form.” 


account all the stars in the comet-picture are 
seen to be elongated in one direction. The 
amount of elongation represents the distance 
through which the comet moved among the 
stars while it was being photographed. An 
interesting point clearly shown by the illus- 
tration is that stars are shining through the 
tail with undiminished brilliancy. This proves 
at once that the tail is an “airy nothing.” 
If the earth had passed through it, as it has 
done in one or two previous cases, the effect 
would hardly have been noticeable. We can 
only speculate as to the result of running full 
tilt into the bright nucleus of a comet’s head. 
In all probability we should simply see the 
heavens— 


“ Figured quite o’er with burning meteors.”’ 
XXXV—14 


There is a possibility, however, that the 
whole of the oxygen in the air would be used 
up by the combustion of these cosmical masses, 
in which case all the animal creation would 
perish. The high temperature thus produced 
would destroy all vegetation, and every erec- 
tion would be battered to ruins by the celestial 
artillery. The prospect is not a pleasant one, 
but consolation is found in the fact that there 
is only the off-chance of such an encounter hap- 
pening once in about twenty millions of years. 

Though a number of excellent photographs 
of the moon were taken thirty years ago, 
some recently obtained by means of the Lick 
telescope (at present the largest of its kind 
in the world) are far superior to all previous 
ones. In the reproductions of these photo- 
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The great Comet of 1882, photographed by Dr. Gill. 


graphs the lunar disc is seen to be pitted with 
craters like those of terrestrial volcanoes, but 
on a vaster scale, and the dusky patches 
which early astronomers supposed to be seas 
appear almost as much broken up as other 


portions of the surface. The bright spots 
peeping out from the part of the moon 
shrouded in darkness are peaks of mountains 
capped with sunlight, just as our hill-tops are 
bathed in glory before the sun’s rays illu- 


N 


mine the valley below. On the moon, how- 
ever, there is very little possibility of the 
existence of animate nature to greet the 
return of the orb of day. Devoid of intrinsic 
light and heat, our satellite is a whitened 
skeleton at the feast of stars, serving to 
remind us that, at some future time, the sun, 
shorn of his beams, will roll through space 
with a family of globes in the same dead and 
cold condition. 


Photographs of the Moon, taken at the Lick Observatory. 
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The Port of St. Malo, 17th Century. 


EARLY YEARS OF THE FRENCH NAVY. 


By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY L. COUTURIER AND F. MONTENARD. 


SECOND 


T is as dark as it will be this summer 
night—the 29th of June, 1690, as we 
English reckon it ; the 9th of July, if you 
must have the date of those Romish foreigners. 
Tis late, yet all along the Sussex coast lights 
are still burning in homestead and village, 
and excited groups of men and women are 
abroad. Off Beachy Head here, the dim sea 
isdarkened by the spectral shapes of crowded 
vessels and starred with innumerable flakes 
of fire by the lanterns of the Anglo-Dutch 
fleet—five-and-sixty ships of the line. There 
has been hot riding along the dusty roads 
from London, and at last a despatch has 
reached the English Admiral with peremp- 
tory orders to retreat no farther and to give 
battle at once. Since Count de Tourville’s 
seventy sail thronged the western sea-way 
nearly a week ago, my Lord Torrington has 
slowly drawn back from the Isle of Wight 
towards Dover with our reluctant Dutch 
allies, Caution or vacillation, these tactics 
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have continued too long. 
strike, here and now. 

Out in the grey offing, vague and dream- 
like as a phantom ship, the French frigate 
Alcyon has heaved to and lowered a boat. 
The captain of the frigate goes over the side ; 
a scarcely visible patch of canvas is run up, 
and the small craft flits away through the 
elusive gloom towards the low lights of the 
English fleet. Swift, daring, resourceful as 
his great-grandfather, “the Sea-Fox,” Jean 
Bart, the most redoubtable of corsairs, glides 
under the shadow of the great war-ships of 
England and Holland, ascertains their actual 
number, maps out their position, and after 
an hour or two of audacious scrutiny, speeds 
away into the open and makes all sail for 
the French flag-ship. Two o'clock, three 
o'clock strikes along the coast; the east 
whitens, and the air freshens. At four the 
allies bear down westward in line of battle, 
with the Dutch in the van. 


His lordship must 
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For eight hours on this shameful 30th of 
June the battle rages between the French 
and the Dutch squadron. For some in- 
explicable reason scarcely a British shot is 
fired. Twelve of the Dutchman’s vessels are 
helpless wrecks. My Lord Torrington orders 
several of these to be set on fire; the rest he 
takes in tow. As the Dutch Admiral draws 
off, one shattered hull of a 68-gun ship is 
captured by the enemy’s galleys; but the 
wind has fallen, and the strong ebb drifts 
the French out of action. With the first 
breath of air the allies crowd on all canvas 
in hurried flight for the Thames. The 
Frenchman pursues, burning, stranding, and 
sinking some twenty ships, and Jean Bart is 
despatched to Dunkirk with a flute laden 
with English guns, 


Fortunately, in this ignominious episode 
of our naval history, Tourville was himself 
too cautious to reap the full results of the 
disaster he had inflicted. Instead of dash- 
ing up the Thames and firing the dockyards 
from Chatham to London Bridge, he gave up 
the pursuit and swept the Channel westward. 
But England was scared from sea to sea with 
the most terrible rumours. Never was the 
possibility of invasion more imminent. It 
needed but a few hours, it seemed, for thirty 
thousand French troops to be marching on 
London; no one knew what a rising of 
Jacobites might follow, and all the regulars 
available for the defence of the country 
‘scarcely numbered ten thousand. The panic 
‘was, however, but a prelude to a burst of 
enthusiastic patriotism similar to that which 
‘had converted the island into one vast camp 
in the days of the Armada. When, three 
weeks later, Tourville, with one hundred and 
eleven sail, cast anchor in Torbay, the beacon- 
fires flashed from hill-top to hill-top, and the 
sturdy children of the furrow and the mine 
came trooping in their grimly-armed thou- 
sands. The Frenchmen burned Teignmouth 
and its fishing-craft, broke the pulpit and 
tore up the bibles and prayer-books of the 
-old church, and returned to their galleys 
well satisfied to attempt no further achieve- 
ranent. 

These momentous events occurred less 
‘than fifty years after the death of the great 
Richelieu, but it must not be supposed that 
‘during that interval the sea-power of France 
shad been steadily growing to supremacy. On 
the contrary, the gigantic scheme which the 
Cardinal had left unfinished was doomed to 
speedy and almost entire disintegration. In 
1646—four years after his death—it was 
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with extreme difficulty that twenty vessels 
of the line, twelve fire-ships, and twenty 
galleys were gathered together at Toulon, 
At the death of Mazarin in 1661, the 
arsenals were empty ; officers and men had 
dispersed ; in the Atlantic ports there were 
but eighteen ships, carrying from thirty to 
seventy guns ; at Toulon there were fifteen or 
twenty more—“ good for firewood,” and 
twenty galleys, of which eleven were unfit 
for service. 

An era of naval splendour was happily 
inaugurated by Colbert. A man of far. 
ranging perception, untiring energy, and 
illimitable resources, he began the vast enter. 
prise of resuscitating the sea-power of France 
by visiting all the ports of the kingdom. 
Brouage, which was found to be silting up, 
was abandoned for Rochefort ; Dunkirk 
Havre, and Brest were strengthened and 
enlarged by the celebrated Vauban, who 
next fortified Toulon, turned the course of 
the Las and Eygoutier, which were filling 
the roadstead with sand, and built the great 
wet dock which was capable of holding a 
hundred vessels, and which still bears his 
name. New basins, new quays, new docks, 
warehouses, building yards and foundries 
were undertaken. The right of martelage 
was enacted, whereby the State secured pre- 
emption of every tree of size, shape, and 
quality suitable for ship-building. Builders 
were sent to Holland and England to acquire 
the latest and best methods of construction. 
In regarding the enormous activity that now 
set in, the numerous difficulties presented 
by deficiency of traction-power and by the 
wretched condition of the roads must not be 
lost sight of. 

The Minister who declared commerce to be 
the source of finance, and finance the muscle 
of war, was not likely to forget that a power- 
ful fighting navy is intimately associated 
with great mercantile interests. a 
companies were accordingly encouraged an 
merchant ports fostered. Bounties, customs, 
dues, harbour-rates imposed on foreign 
shipping, were some of the means devised for 
the furtherance of the great object in view. 
Once again it was promulgated that blue 
blood eould not be tainted by tar and trade. 
For ten years the judges and jurists were 
busied with the codification of maritime law, 
and in 1681 their labours were given to the 
world in the celebrated ‘“‘Ordonnance sur la 
Navigation et le Commerce Maritime.” 

In 1666 the white pavillon floated over 
seventy war-ships. When Colbert died, in 





1683, the number had increased to two 
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hundred and 
seventy - Six ; 
in 1695, even 
after the dis- 
astrous battle 
of La Hogue, 
there were 
still close on 
three hun- 
dred vessels. 
The experi- 
ence gained 
in foreign 
yards showed 
itself notonly 
in construc- 
tion based on 
more scien- 
tific and 
graceful lines, 
but in an in- 
crease of ca- 
pacity which 
ranged from 
one to two 
thousand 
tons. 

Let us, if 
we can, pic- 
ture the 
breezy page- 
ant of the 
Soleil Royal— 
that mighty 
three - decker 
which Tour- 
ville com- 
manded off 
La Hogue, 
and which we 
shall see once 
more amid 
the smoke of English guns. A vessel of 
2,000 tons and 108 guns, she measured 
nearly 174 feet at the load-line, with some- 
thing over 64 feet of beam. But even these 
liberal dimensions were surpassed by those 
of the Royal Lowis, which carried 110 guns, 
and was nearly 10 feet longer and 4 wider. 

Bulwarks and poop-rail dark blue; the 
lower gun-decks buff, separated by black 
bands : below, black to the water-mark ; grey 
to the keel; inside, the blood-red of the 
galleys—such were the colours. 

The forecastle, as we have noted, had 
already disappeared, but tradition still pre- 
served something of the lavish decoration of 
figures, flowers, emblems, fantastic creatures 
Which had been transferred to the prow. 





The stern of the Soleil Royal, 


During the 
whole of the 
seventeenth 
century the 
favourite 
figure-head 
was the lion 
—the lion 
rampant with 
protruded 
claws and ca- 
vernous jaws, 
the lion 
springing on 
his prey, the 
lion majesti- 
cally imper- 
turbable. At 
the close of 
the reign of 
Louis XIV. a 
siren holding 
a golden 
crown re- 
placed “ the 
heart of the 
desert,” 
which was 
abandoned to 
the Dutch. 
The stern- 
castle was 
now consider- 
ably lowered, 
but extraordi- 
nary sums of 
money were 
spent in 
adorning the 
poop with 
gilded and 
brilliantly 
coloured mouldings, bas-reliefs, and enrich- 
ments. On the stern of the Soleil Royal 
Louis XIV. was represented as Apollo driving 
his radiant four-in-hand. A design, for which 
the estimate was £560, was rejected because 
it was not gorgeous enough for the Royal Louis, 
and the inspired pencil of Le Brun himself 
was requisitioned. The Grand Monarque was 
depicted as a Roman emperor ; bare-headed 
and sword in hand, trampling under foot his 
prostrate foe. Three superb gilded lanterns 
were swung from the corners and centre of 
the poop; and carved balconies, rich paint- 
ings, blue shields with letters L intertwined, 
completed the luxurious display which was 
deemed necessary for a vessel named after 
the Khosru of the West. 
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Amid all this pomp and circumstance of 
naval greatness, what was the position of 
the valorous sea-dogs by whom these float- 
ing castles were manned ? 

In 1665, when there arose a question of 
sending a fleet to aid Holland against the 
English, the crews were so fragmentary that 
it was found necessary to have recourse to 
the press-gang. No one, however, saw more 
clearly than Colbert the ruinous effect which 
this expedient had in paralysing the mer- 
cantile navy ; and four years later he put in 
operation a scheme for the registration of all 
the sea-board parishes. According to their 
number all the sea-faring men in the differ- 
ent districts were enrolled in three, four, or 
five classes, each of which was called in rota- 
tion to give the State service every third, 
fourth, or fifth year. Six months’ shipboard 
during the service year was compulsory ; if 
no emergency required their presence, the 
men were allowed to return home on half- 
pay during the other six months, but they 
were ordered to hold themselves in readi- 
ness for any summons. The steady pay was 
not the sole recommendation of Colbert’s 
enactment. During their year of service, 
and for four months afterwards, all mariners 
were exempt from billeting, watch and 


guard, forced labour, municipal duties, and 


other unprofitable charges. They were also 
free from arrest or distraint. During their 
absence on long voyages the Mariners’ Bank 
enabled their families to draw on_ their 
earnings. Finally the State provided for 
them in sickness, and took care of their 
widows and children when they perished in 
the discharge of their duty. 

The system seems, at the first blush, 
almost paternally benevolent. A little re- 
flection shows it to be intolerably tyrannical. 
Compulsory enrolment meant a servitude 
which only ceased with the physical or 
mental capacity of the individual ; and at a 
time when the army was recruited by volun- 
tary enlistment, the contrast was all the 
more grievous. Apart from this, the opera- 
tion of the system was open to terrible 
abuses. Disorder crept into the routine of 
service ; men were called up out of turn to 
satisfy the malice or caprice of officials, or to 
enable corrupt commissaries to exempt per- 
sons whom it was worth their while to 
favour. The sailors had no longer an as- 
sured home; in their frequently enforced 
absence their families fell into distress ; on 
shipboard they were too often treated with 
the brutal callousness which had for ages 
characterized the sea-farer’s life. The disci- 
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plinary code had lost little of its ancient 
terrors. Wicks smeared with sulphur were 
set alight between a man’s fingers for stub. 
bornness ; blasphemy was punished with 
slit tongue, and if. death was reserved for q 
few extreme cases, keel-hauling and running 
the gauntlet were in almost daily use. \ 

Experience soon taught the keen-eyed 
Minister the weak points of a scheme which 
was held in abhorrence by the sea-board 
population, and he cast about for a favour. 
able opportunity of abolishing it. And yet 
worse followed. Under the administration 
of his son Seignelay many of the privileges 
enumerated were withdrawn, and even the 
half-pay was abolished. What was left asa 
compensation for this life-long conscription } 
Ten, twelve, fifteen francs a month, accord- 
ing to class; and on these pittances the 
captains levied a commission until Colbert 
stopped the abuse. 

Such were the ships and men that had 
swept an Anglo-Dutch fleet from the Chan- 
nel in 1690, and startled England with the 
cry of invasion. A heavy penalty was to be 
paid for that memorable achievement. 

Deluded by the belief that half the island 
was Jacobite, Louis XIV. massed at la 
Hogue, in 1692, an.invading army, 30,000 
strong, under the command of James Il. 
and Marshal de Bellefonds. The descent 
was to be effected by 500 transports, con- 
voyed by 50 sail of the line under Tour- 
ville, who was ordered to fight, whatever 
the odds might be, if he fell in with the 
enemy. The elements seemed to be in 
league with England. Contrary winds de- 
layed the execution of the project for nearly 
a month, and allowed the allies time to 
muster their squadrons. When Tourville 
swept up to Barfleur on the 19th of May with 
no more than four-and-forty battle-ships, he 


saw the combined fleet, 90 strong, stretched 


across the eastern sea-way. With the wind 
in his favour he drove the Soleil Royal into 
the midst of the allies. ‘ The gallant ship, 
surrounded by enemies, lay like a great 
fortress on the sea, scattering death on every 
side from her hundred and four portholes. 
She was so formidably manned,” writes 
Macaulay, “that all attempts to board her 
failed. Long after sunset she got clear of 
her assailants, and, with all her scuppers 
spouting blood, made for the coast of Nor- 
mandy.” The fight had lasted ten hours. 
Twenty miles away the thunder of the con- 
flict had been heard by “the army of de- 
scent.” In the flight twenty vessels ral 
without scathe through the jagged rocks of 
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The Port of Dunkirk, 18th century. 


the Race of Alderney—piloted, one sees, by 
none other than the 


«Simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for the fleet, 
A poor coasting-pilot he, Hervé Riel the Croisickese.”’ 


The Soleil Royal, and two of her consorts, 
reached Cherbourg, where they were drawn 
up in shoal water beyond reach of a man-of- 
war. There they were attacked by boats 
and fire-ships, and Louis-Apollo, with his 
radiant four-in-hand, vanished in a cloud of 
smoke and flame ; similarly, within sight of 
James and his invading legions, the Am- 
bitious, and twelve other vessels, were burned 
down to the water's edge. 


It was this terrible defeat— ‘the first 
great victory which the English had gained 
over the French since the day of Agincourt” 
—which decided the French to abandon 
definitively the “ war of squadrons” in favour 
of raids on the enemy’s commerce. Priva- 
teering was no new development, though in 
recent years it had grown considerably. In 
1689, it is stated, the French corsairs had 
captured over four thousand Dutch and 
English vessels. After La Hogue, however, 
not only were small joint-stock companies 
granted letters of marque, but the State 
armed small naval divisions for the same 
purpose. But if the system developed the 
most reckless courage and the most stoical 
endurance—for the corsair was as ready to 
attack a king’s ship as he was to attack a 


merchantman—it introduced in the ships of 
the navy relaxation of discipline, disorder, 
and eventually piracy. It certainly did not 
give the French that ascendancy which is 
implied in the term “ sea-power,” and which 
eventually decides the fate of a sea-board 
nation. The plunder appears to have been 
enormous, and yet, if one may conjecture, 
from the calculations made by Captain 
Mahan for a later period in our history, 
the loss probably did not amount to more 
than a moderate tax on the whole of our 
shipping. 

It is impossible to refer to the French 
corsairs without speaking of one of the most 
famous of them—Jean Bart. “I would to 
heaven, Jean Bart,” said Louis XIV., when 
the simple-minded captain visited Versailles, 
“that I had ten thousand men like you.” 

“ That I can well believe,” was the candid 
reply. 

At the age of fifteen, when boatswain’s 
mate on board the brigantine The Fat Pig, 
Bart was witness to a brutal tragedy trans- 
acted under the Judgments of Oleron. The 
captain, who was in drink, fell foul of a 
Huguenot seaman. The man reminded him 
that the Judgments declared that a master 
must be moderate and just towards his crew. 
The angry captain rushed at the man, who, 
as he retreated, quoted another Judgment— 
that a master shall not pursue a mariner 
in the heat of passion. The captain, infuri- 
ated beyond control, struck at the man, who 
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The White Pavillon. 


drew his knife and wounded his assailant in 
the arm. Another sailor sprang to interpose 
and received a mortal blow. The Huguenot 
was overpowered, and the crew were at once 
constituted as a court naval. The captain 
then bared his arm, and demanded whether 
the wound had been inflicted by the Hugue- 
not. Six of the crew replied in the affirma- 
tive. Bart and his friend Sauret answered 
“No.” “The six have it,” cried the captain, 
and the sentence of the Judgments was at 
once executed. A straight Spanish sword- 
blade was wedged into a cleft in the mast, 
and the Huguenot’s arm was bound along 
the edge. The man was then pulled away, 
the keen blade gashing the flesh to the bone. 
The dead body of the sailor who had been 
stabbed was next brought aft. 

“Did Martin Lanoix kill Simon Laret ?” 
asked the judge. 

“Yes,” replied the six. 
Jean Bart and his friend. 

“The six have it,” rejoined the captain ; 
and in virtue of the Judgments the living 
and the dead were bound back to back and 
thrown overboard. 

The date of this revolting drama of naval 
justice was 1666. 

Only one episode can here be given from the 
adventurous life of the Dunkirk corsair. On 
the 10th of May, 1689, Jean Bart, who was in 
command of the Jeux, 28 guns, with a consort, 
the Railleuse, 16 guns, was ordered to convoy 
a fleet of thirty merchantmen from Havre to 
Brest. On the 12th, as they were going 
down the Channel in fair weather and before 
a light wind, two strange sail hove in sight 
and rapidly gained on them. As they drew 
near it became evident they were English 


“ No,” replied 


men-of-war, one a vessel of 42 guns, the other, 
the Nonsuch, of 48. There were not wanting 
counsellors to point out the hopelessness of 
attacking such overwhelming forces and the 
ease with which they might be evaded if the 
convoy were abandoned. Bart scorned to 
turn his back on an enemy, and at once 
cleared his decks for fight. He arranged that 
the Jeux and the Jailleuse should grapple 
with the Nonsuch, ordered three of the largest 
merchant ships to engage the second man-of- 
war, and signalled the rest of the fleet to 
make all sail for Brest. Without firing a 
shot, the Jeux and the Railleuse bore down 
on the great battle-ship ; the wind dropped 
as they closed, and, instead of running along 
side, the Jeua became entangled in the shrouds 
of the Nonsuch. It was impossible to board, and 
a murderous fight took place from the bows 
with small armsand grenades. The Railleuse 
had better luck, and attacked with such fury 
that the Englishman would have been captured 
had not the cowardice of the merchant ships 
changed the fortune of the day. At the first 
broadside they turned and fled, and the second 
man-of-war was left free to assist her consort. 
The struggle lasted for two hours ; a hundred 
and forty of the corsairs had been killed or 
disabled, and Bart himself had been severely 
wounded on the head before the white flag 
was struck. The Englishmen had suffered 
still heavier losses, and when Bart. surren- 
dered his sword it was to the boatswain of 
the Nonsuch. 

The prisoners were conveyed to Plymouth, 
where they speedily set about planning the 
means of escape. Bart and Forbin, his second 
in command, were happily well supplied with 











Tourville’s Descent on Teignmouth, 1690. 
(From an old engraving.) 
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A Corsair captured by a Man-of-War. 


money. An Ostend sailor furnished them 
with a file to cut through the window-bars ; 
two lads belonging to the prison stole them a 
boat, which the sailor stocked with bread, 
cheese, beer, a compass, and chart; at mid- 
night, on the eleventh day of their captivity, 
the signal was given by a Flemish surgeon 
who had been attending them; the bars 
were removed and the corsairs let themselves 
down the wall by a rope made of their bed- 
clothes. It was a wet and windy night, and 
their escape was not perceived. Bart, Forbin, 
the surgeon, and the two boys embarked in the 
open boat, and put out to sea. As they 
threaded their way through a score of vessels 
riding in the roadstead they were hailed with 
the cry, “Who goes there?” The prompt 
answer, “ Fishermen,” was returned. Row- 
ing steadily for two days and a half, they 
traversed the Channel in a misty calm, which 
favoured their flight. At last they reached 
the Breton coast, having pulled sixty-four 
leagues in less than forty-eight hours. On 
landing they were recognised and welcomed 
with wild enthusiasm. The St. Malo mer- 
chants pressed their purses on them; more 
gratifying still, the King, remembering that 
he had not ten thousand men like Bart, con- 
ferred on him a commission as capitaine de 
vaisseau in lieu of the commission as capitaine 


de frégate, which had been lost when the Jeux 
was captured. 

And hereby hangs a curious sequel. 

In May, 1693, the Malouine corsair, Duguay 
Trouin, then a young fellow of twenty, drifted 
in asummer fog into the centre of an English 
war squadron off the Scillies. A tremendous 
combat followed, but from the first the issue 
wascertain. Thecorsair wasseverely wounded, 
taken prisoner, and conveyed to Plymouth. 
Assisted by a pretty compatriote, the wife 
of a Devonshire merchant, he effected his 
escape about a year later. With his first 
lieutenant, a doctor, and a servant, he put out 
to sea in a pinnace under cover of night. 
Like Jean Bart, he was hailed by ships of war, 
and once more the reply “ Fishermen” served 
its purpose. After a forty-six hours’ pas- 
sage, he landed in Brittany, and proceeded 
as quickly as he could to St. Malo. Two 
days after his arrival he was cruising west- 
ward in the Saint Francois, 48 guns, on the 
look-out for a rich fleet of merchantmen ex- 
pected from North America. Under escort 
of the men-of-war Boston, 38 guns, and the 
Nonsuch, which we have already met, the 
squadron was signalled at three in the after- 
noon. Duguay lost no time. With the 
French colours flying, he bore down on the 
Boston, passed, repassed, and yet again re- 
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passed her, discharging each time a broad- 
side, which swept her from stem to stern, 
and hampered her decks with wreckage. After 
pouring a broadside into the Nonsuch, he 
boarded and held the deck for half an hour 
under a terrific fire from the forecastle. 
Flames spread from the man-of-war to the 
Saint Frangois, and the corsairs retreated. 
A conflict of heavy guns at short range suc- 
ceeded till darkness separated the combat- 
ants. The fight was renewed at daybreak. 
At last the Boston surrendered ; and the Non- 
such, with one mast standing on her charred 
decks, and 180 dead and disabled seamen, 
was captured. Until the moment of his tri- 


umph, the young corsair was not aware of 
the name of his antagonist. His delight was 
great when he learned that he had taken the 
vessel which, four years before, had played 
havoc with the Jeux and the Railleuse. It 
was unbounded when the English captain 
surrendered his sword, and with it returned 
the commission of Jean Bart, which had been 
preserved as a trophy in the state-room of 
the Nonsuch. 

One would fain linger over the stirrin 
episodes of these early years of the French 
navy, but space forbids. Besides, are they 
not already chronicled in the pages of M. 
Loir, Mr. Norman, and elsewhere 4 





SUNDAY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


— meet the house of God should stand, 
And man should bend the knee, 
Near by the hollow of His hand 
Wherein He holds the sea. 


In gentler climes the peace of God 
Lies o’er His holy day, 

And things that move go velvet-shod, 
And nature kneels to pray. 


On this stern coast, wind, sea, and sky 
Drive the wild war along, 

Though angels unto earth draw nigh 
To hear the Sabbath song. 


And yet God’s peace, white-winged and fair, 
Alights on this bleak spot, 

Sinking in souls the deeper where 
Wild nature knows it not. 


JOHN ST. VINCENT, 
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LEWIS MORRISON-GRANT. 
By JESSIE ANDERSON. 


8 N a small cottage near Loch Park, 
Banfishire, there began, on De- 
cember 9th, 1872, a life so 
pathetic in its eager endeavour, 
and in its apparent failure, that 

it seems to us to have established a claim for a 
longer lease of remembrance than falls to the 
common lot. In circumstances as adverse as 
those which surrounded David Gray, Lewis 


Morrison-Grant struggled from earliest boy- 
hood to gain the culture and to find the place 
in life that should fit him for his work for God 
and men, but in all his life there is no discord 
of fretfulness nor of undignified impatience. 
Through all he acquired a dignified reticence, 
a modest assurance, and a faith in the larger 
purposes of God, only to be looked for in 
mature manhood. In his volume of poems, 
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almost wholly completed ere he had finished 
his nineteenth year, there is a combination of 
spiritual insight and of artistic excellence not 
commonly found among first books, and also 
that intensity of individual characteristics 
which makes for genius. 

In his own words, he had “sprung from a 
race of peasants, horny-handed with toil and 
horny-kneed with prayer;” and in one of 
his poems he alludes to how his— 


“ Mother’s race through darkness 
And woe and wrath of men, 
Had striven with God and vanquished, 
And thus grown strong again.”’ 


Like many another “cottar’s babe” in 
Scotland, where the psalms and paraphrases 
are household words, he was rocked to sleep 
to the tune of “ Martyrdom,” and in one of 
his lyrics tells how— 

** Long years ago a cradle 
To that old tune the martyrs 
Sang going to their doom.” 

As a child of three, he taught himself the 
alphabet by copying handbills on the cottage 
hearthstone, while inquiring of his mother 
the names of the characters copied. 

Later on his parents removed to Newton 
Cottage, which was conveniently near Mill 
of Towie, Botriphnie, where his father is still 
a workman. But the situation of the little 
house was most unhealthy, being so near the 
Isla that it was not unfrequently flooded, and 
in a state of disrepair too common in the 
cottages provided for the Scottish peasantry, 
and Lewis suffered more or less in conse- 
quence. 

When he thought of a university educa- 
tion his parents, seeing that he was no ordi- 
nary boy, began to hope that he might “ be 
a minister.” Towards this his education for 
some time tended, but even in Scotland, 
where a university education can be obtained 
with comparative ease, the pecuniary obstacles 
are yet formidable enough for the eldest of a 
working-man’s family. Barly in his sixteenth 
year, however, an affection of the lungs, from 
which it was scarcely expected that he could 
recover, interrupted his studies for many 
months, and gave stronger impetus to his 
poetical faculty. 

During his convalescence he composed a 
poem entitled “A Dewdrop on a Rose,” 
which, though evidencing more fancy than 
imagination, and giving no promise of the 
stronger and loftier elements which appear 
in later poems, was wonderful for a school- 
boy ; ikon its appearance in December, 
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1888, it attracted some attention, and led to 
one or two welcome friendships. 

About this time his tendency was to dwell 
somewhat on the conventionally poetic as- 
pects of sorrow, illness, and death ; but it was 
partly in youth’s unconscious imitativeness, 
and partly because he was not yet master 
of his own Celtic imagination. This phase 
quickly passed. He then became possessed 
of Hamlet-like perplexities, his imagination 
being dominated by the merely material as- 
pect of Aischylean horrors, having not yet 
absorbed their spiritual significance. All 
the time he was straining to fit himself for a 
bursary competition to be held in Aberdeen 
in October, 1889. His poems of this year 
were less smoothly expressed than such as 
the “ Dewdrop,” but were of larger promise. 

Failing to gain a bursary, partly because 
of inadequate means for study, but chiefly 
because of his delicate health, he remained 
at home for another year. 

In the spring of 1890, he completed a series 
of thirty “ Eventide Lyrics.” me of these 
lyrics, as in the following extracts, touched 
on his prescience of early death, his spiritual 
troubles, and his “larger hope” :— 


“ But hail to thee, my spirit sings, 
Thou bringest Night and all good things, 
. ou brin ight an thi 
Thou bring’st my freedom in my doom.” 


“ The sad air mourns, forlorn, forlorn, 
Forlorn, the gurgling waters grieve. 
I may be at the gates of Morn, 
Yet hasting to the gates of Eve.” 


** Perchance the light of life at eve 
Will robe that thought for human eyes; 
Perchance while earth’s dim day I leave, 
The veil will from the truth arise.’’ 


“ The strength the soul has in the strife 
And in the sorrow gathered here 
From all the bitterness of life 
May live in some diviner sphere.” 


In the next competition he gained a £10 
bursary, and in October, 1890, he entered 
King’s College, Aberdeen, as an Arts’ stu- 
dent. By means of his bursary, assistance 
from home, and what he himself earned b 
private tuition, he contrived to get throug 
his first session, but at fearful cost to his 
strength from overwork, and from inattention 
to the symptoms of illness while living alone 
in lodgings. In spite of inability to study 
as he wished, he passed through the session 
with credit, even taking third prize in English. 
He found time to write, complete, and cor- 
rect poems with a view to publishing a volume 
before the next session. 
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The most remarkable of the poems com- 
pleted during this time is a “Litany,” a 
series of sixty sonnets, expressing the inner 
experiences of the past year. In one sonnet 
he says— 

“ Out of the deeps I cry to Thee, O God! 


Out of the deeps in which my soul in vain 
Pants to arise up to the heights again ;” 


and in the next he tells hov— 


“ Through the deep starlessness such light hath rifted 
As seems a prophecy of the coming birth 
Of morn that leads me forthward among men.” 


Again, he says— 


“ Some seek, O God, the boon of death from Thee; 
I ask a gift more sorrowful than death, 
I who have waited twice with bated breath, 
Yet tranquil, at Death’s gate, 


“ I, amid the tumult and the strife 

Of death and life, to which no task belongs, 

Have found a life-work, even while the light 
Of life is flickering, and I pray for life.’ 


He tells how the living hinder him, while 
the holy dead beckon him onwards; and 
through all he rejoices that although the 
“ spheres should turn” 


“ To darknesses on darkness, and the foot 
Of Chaos trample dead the months and years, 
God changes not, sole Infinite and Eterne.” 


His own early death, after solitude and 
struggle, deepens the solemn pathos of the 
sonnet in which he says— 

“ Holier than priesthood, holier than all prayer 


Are hearts bowed down and stricken of God’s hand, 
‘When on the borders of the silent land,” 


they wait for the still command. 


“ Blessed are they and happy in their lot, 
Whether in youth they fall, or in far years,” 


— they have been stricken by a Father’s 
and. 

At this time he was one of the editors of 
Alma Mater, the University magazine, and to 
it he contributed many of his most beautiful 
lyrics. In some there are touches of weird 
imaginativeness, such as— 


“ Owre the cauld starlichty tide, 
Owre the mirk sea white wi’ faem, 
They were comin’ hame to bide, 
They thocht they were comin’ hame. 
But the wild waves mak’ their mane, 
The deid come na’ back again, 
The deid come na’ hame ;” 


and in others there are such sharp lyrical 
cries as— 
“I had a vision yestreen, my luve, 
O”’ home where I canna gang; 
My heart was wae, an’ it wasna hope 
Lhat gart my saul think lang.” 
At the end of the session he returned to 
his father’s house, near Keith, and completed 
the preparation of his poems for publication. 


Mr. Alexander Gardner, Paisley, under. 
took to issue the book on subscription, but 
the finding of subscribers was a work of some 
time and difficulty. It had been hoped that 
it might be published before winter, so that 
any profit, or the possibility of its opening 
the way to literary work, might relieve his 
parents of their share in his university ex- 
penses, and perhaps himself from the neces- 
sity of private teaching; but this was found 
impossible. 

Study for the second year of his curri- 
culum, anxiety, and the inclemency of the 
weather, brought on illness, from which he 
was barely convalescent at the re-opening of 
the Arts’ classes in October, 1891. Still the 
subscribers’ list was not completed ; he could 
not find pupils ; his weakness increased ; then 
in his sorest need a class-friend, who under- 
stood his position, arranged that he should 
share his home and have the attention of the 
family physician. He thus passed through 
the session, and recovered a greater degree 
of strength than he had known for a long 
time. 

All these years he had been in a state of 
perplexity regarding his future profession. 
Despite his increasing earnestness, theo- 
logical difficulties had seemed to prevent his 
entering the Church, and his gifts had drawn 
him towards literature; but the more he consi- 
dered literature, the less he thought it possible 
to live in it his ideal life, while the work of 
a clergyman had always appealed to his con- 


victions. Then, deepening power of thought” 


and spiritual experience gradually dissolved 
the chief difficulties. Suffice it to say that 
early in 1892 he resolved on preparing to 
enter the profession of which he had formed 
the highest ideal, that of a clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland. 

His book still caused him much anxiety, 
and not until March, 1892, was it published. 
The long delay had, however, enabled him to 
remove from the manuscript some of the more 
imperfect poems, and to add others more lately 
written. 

“ Protomantis,” the poem from which the 
book has its title, sets forth, in the form 
of a legend, the struggles and wanderings 
of a soul that strives to aid its fellows even 
while God and fate seem against it. This 
poem does not lend itself easily to quota- 
tion, but it has that which distinguishes the 
most tentative works of genius from the most 
finished efforts of talent—deep suggestive 
significance. The already-mentioned “ Even- 
tide Lyrics” and “ Litany,” and many other 
poems, notably “ Maria,” a love-story, “Scot 
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tish Lyrics,” a Hymn to Benrinnes, and an 
ode on the “ Moray Firth,” make up this re- 
cord of endurance and endeavour, strongly 
and sweetly expressed. But even time can- 
not make fully known what manner of spirit 
this was, with its Celtic burden of sadness, 
and equally Celtic characteristic of religious 
fervour, that so early and through such ad- 
versity gave expression to spiritual strength, 
struggles, reverence, tenderness, and the 
knowledge of the things that are not seen. 

Most of the reviewers praised both the 
promise and fulfilment, the spirit and power 
of the book ; but one at least gave it a review 
worthy, by reason of its vulgar “ smartness,” 
and either deliberate misrepresentation or 
inexcusable ignorance, of being classed with 
the notorious reviews on Byron and Keats. 

Shortly after this Grant returned home, 
but a chill, aggravated by the unhealthy 
situation of Newton Cottage, brought back 
symptoms of consumption and serious com- 
plications. On removing to Keith he im- 
proved somewhat, but return to the Univer- 
sity was found impossible. 

He had now influential friends interested 
in his welfare, who would have arranged for 
his wintering in South Africa, but as his 
strength did not admit of this, it was decided 
that he should go to the Isle of Wight. At 
the last, however, he was unable for even 
this. 

He had almost entirely ceased to hope for 
recovery in September, 1892; but thereafter 
his hopes returned, and his thoughts then are 
best told in his own words— 


. “ Not mine the armoury of gold-or books, 
Nor trusted shield of comfort and repose, 
Not mine are aught save thy remembered looks, 
And re:olute soul to turn to all its foes. 


“ All things the earnest soul can overcome. 
If from this fettering weakness I can rise, 
I ask not for defence to face my doom, 
But only to be strong in every wise.” 
But again, in writing of “ All-Saints,” the 
unknown who are sunken “as foundation- 
stones ” to upbear 
“ The grand cathedral’s organ front, 
And spires that pierce the air,” 
he wrote— 
“I owe myself to them: their thoughts 
- But live again in me: - 


Wherefore, unwinged, I sink to-night 
More dark than where they be.” 


Another change of residence in May, 1893 
—this time to Goldenwell, a croft near the 
scenes of his early life, again strengthened his 
hopes, but he had done and suffered overmuch. 


During the next month he sank, and on June - 


29th, 1893, he passed, in his twenty-first year, 
through the valley of the last shadow, as he 
himself had once written— 


** Beyond these realms where shadows 
old scarce divided sway, 
Ay, far beyond the darkness, 
And far beyond the day.” 


And strangely, too, when one remembers his 
“Eventide Lyrics,” it was toward the even- 
tide that he fell asleep. 

He belonged, as he himself would have 
said, “to the poetic priesthood” rather than 
to the “secular immortals”; and his deep 
earnestness is in all that he has said to man. 
He pleads to him to— 


“ Redeem the time : the hours are sweeping o’er thee 
Like flying stars: and thy blank years may stand 
In sad, reproachful spectral hosts before thee, 


In haunting shadows o’er the sunless land.” 


There is a striking perfection of form 
and suggestiveness of spirit in many of his 
lyrics, such as— 


“ The Sun gives light imperially 
To all his circling spheres, 
And comes and with pomp and glows 
Of splendour ugh the years. 
“ And the Moon, a gentle wayfarer, 
Keeps nigh one orb alone, 
And raineth o’er it evermore 
A sweet light all its own.” 


Or take these single lines :— 


“ * Beloved, if I win thee,’ 
A true knight sang to his love, 
* My soul shall be a heaven 
Where thou as its moon wilt move. 


“ ¢ But if thou still refuse me, 
Think not that I then shall be 
Only a waste of darkness, 
For that were unworthy thee.’” 


And the simple sweetness and purity of the 
flowers with which it was sent are in this 
“Luve Gift ”— 


“ The cowslips, glintin’ through the birks 
That grow on yonder brae, 
Shine sweet and holy like the stars 
When dusk fa’s owre the day. 


“ Gin I could gi’e thee aught to tell 
A’ thou hast been to me 
O’ sweetness and o’ holy love, 
Ae clear star I would gi’e. 


“ Wi’ love and joy I send thee now 
These dewy flowers that are 
O’ a’ things on the earth maist like 
The sweetness o’ a star.” 
Time and training to sing the happiest 
songs were not given him ; none the less, like 
his own “ Protomantis ”— 


* He hath striven and overcome, although 
+ His eyes saw not the end.” 


Wisdom and spiritual strength sleep with 
him as with few other dead young singers. 
Too often the “artistic temperament” has 
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been offered in excuse of all manner of 
foolishness, feeble sentiment, selfish desires, 
daily discontents and petty impatience ; but 
this young singer knew betimes that the 
true “artistic temperament” should be Christ- 
like, aspiring, but patient ; pure of self, exist- 
ing for others ; lowly and merciful, but stern 
against evil ; and obedient only to the high 
and holy laws that are for all. With all his 
mysticism, exuberant imaginativeness, and 
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poetical passion, he had much of the stern 
restraint of the old Covenanters. 

His promise can have now no fulfilment 
here; yet, while knowing all that was and 
all that might have been, we may think less 
at this moment of the promise that has passed 
unfulfilled than of the noble example of his 
pure, brave, patient life to other young 
workers who would be, as he was, unsparing 
of self for the highest ends, 
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“YOUR JOY NO MAN TAKETH FROM YOU.” 


O CHRIST, who layest, a babe, at the bosom of Mary sweet ; 


O child, whose Father’s will was the first of thy drink and meat; 


a 


O man, whose love could dare to win the terrible crown 
That circleth his brow alone who layeth his life adown ; 


Thee painter and sculptor show with a face o’ershadowed deep 
For the anguish of all the world and the woe its lovers reap. 


Thy hands and feet are pierced, side wounded, brow enthorned, 
And patience lives on the lips of the smitten of God and scorned, 


And yet while they tell of a love that boundless woe sustained, 
At the bar of the human heart are one and all arraigned : 


For they say thy cross bars out the glory of earthly things ; 
The flush of the sunset sky, the light that is early spring’s ; 


The beat of the sea’s high heart against her lover’s breast ; 
The spirit making its form in the body manifest ; 


The wild sweet thrill i’ the blood young mating creatures know ; 
The solemn calm that broods on the everlasting snow ; 


The bliss of a poet’s heart when his perfect song is made ; 
The joy of the warrior-soul whom nothing maketh afraid. 


They say that, afar in the dark, dear Pan, our lover, lies 
In a dreadful silence lapt, struck dead by thy lightning eyes. 


Dear Pan, great Pan, who came to the place of men’s abode, 
A beam of the warm sun-smile alive on the lips of God. 


Nay, Christ, thou lover of life, thou never slewest him thus 
Who came in the morn of the world with beauty and cheer for us. 


They say it who show thy face like his that never hath smiled, 
Thou wonder of all the world, God-strong, more pure than a child. 
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a\Y friend’s wife has always been 
Mistress Alice to me. I heard 
so much of her maiden name 
before the wedding that I have 
not been able to re-christen her. 

For eighteen months I had known that a 
baby was in my friend’s house. Sweet 
Mistress Alice had even laid it in my arms, 
and I had felt that it was a factor in the 
politics of the household. It was impressed 
upon my mind’s eye as a white blur, and I 
noted casually that it had a pink skin and 
the usual sarcastic baby smile on its face. I 
had paid little heed to the creature which I 
took to be inevitable. 

But when I was awaiting Mistress Alice in 
the drawing-room of her country house, the 
door was slowly opened and my dear Lady 
Disdain, with knitted brows and questioning 
eyes, toddled over the threshold into my 
heart. She wore a dress of yellow stuff, 
puffed at the shoulders and held at the waist 
by a sash of green silk, which was tied be- 
hind in a bow almost as big as the wearer. 
Lace was about her neck, and her green 
stockings slipped into dainty green shoes. 
But what amazed me was that a tomato- 
faced baby should have grown into the im- 
— little beauty who stood before me, 
ooking like an exquisite statue in biscuit 
china, She carried herself with proud 
grace, the head well poised upon the pretty 
neck. Her curls fell over cheeks tinted as if 
art had aided nature. Her saucy eyes con- 
tained an invitation and a check. Many chil- 
dren have big hazel eyes, curls, and peachy 
cheeks, but not one in a thousand has the 
superb air of my Lady Disdain. She bears 
herself as if the world were a ball at her feet. 

When she stood before me, shy yet inter- 
ested, gulfing me in her big hazel eyes, I was 
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We look in thine eyes that smile as the eyes of God, and sce 
The less in the more; not thee in Pan, but Pan in thee. 


Thou greater and higher than he, by the stoop to the dread abyss, 
And the rise to the shining heights of love-begotten bliss. 


For the gate in the shape of a cross, whose wardens are death and night, 
Is the gate to the life of life; the gate to the light of light. 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


By JOHN REID, Avrnosz or “‘ A CHrontctz or Smartt Bzrr.”’ 
ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT BARNES. 
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embarrassed. She seemed to be asking, 
“Who are you, sir, and what do you think 
of me?” I roseto my feet blushing, and I 
believe I bowed to the baby. 

At the moment Mistress Alice, with a 
quizzical smile on her face, stood in the door- 
way. I felt caught, for with this good lady 
I have often talked of children in a very 
superior way, and she had taken me in the 
aet of blushing. 

The easy, masterful bearing of Mistress 
Alice towards that proud young beauty com- 
pleted the conviction, long nascent in my 
mind, that she was a wonderful woman. 

“Ethel,” she said, “‘don’t you see the gen- 
tleman? Curtsey to him.” Iam sure that 
dear Lady Disdain saw me very well. Ihave 
never known her to have eyes for aught else 
when a gentleman was near. But Mistress 
Alice crumpled the pretty creature up in her 
arms and brought her over tome. ‘“ Won't 
you kiss the gentleman ?” she said, bringing 
our faces close together. But dear Lady 
Disdain, and from that moment ’twas the 
name I gave to her, put an arm about her 
mother’s neck and turned her head aside with 
an air of meaning, “ Not quite so fast, if you 
please,” training the corner of an eye coquet- 
tishly upon me all the time. I might have 
kissed her curls, but not being a family man 
I was abashed and looked silly. I put a 
finger into one of her dimpled fists, and she 
threw it out again with scorn. 

“Oh, Ethel,” said Mistress Alice, “ what 
makes you so rude?” And to me, “She is 
shy with strangers, and you know that you 
are one to her. It is time that you and she 
were friends.” 

Then I knew that ’twas not by chance my 
dear Lady Disdain had come so bewilderingly 
upon me. Her sudden appearance was an 
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She seemed to be asking, ‘‘ Who are you, sir?” 


artistic assault upon my bachelor heart. And 
the citadel was carried. As she stood in the 
doorway, bright as a new guinea and as 
proud as a queen o’ the fairies, my dear Lady 
Disdain set a little green shoe on the neck of 
a man. 

Sweet Mistress Alice was distressed that 
we did not draw more instantly together. 
With her I am something of a favourite, and 
knowing, as she did, my openness to the at- 
tacks of coquetry, she had reckoned to put 
Ethel prettily into my lap. And dear Lady 
Disdain was never oblivious of my presence 
in the room. She would peep at me over 
her mother’s shoulder, from behind doors, 
round the corner of a chair, through the net- 
work of the curtains, and even from under 
the table. If my eye caught hers, she would 
bridle and blush, and turn disdainfully 
away. Sometimes she would come stealthily 
towards me, but when I would hold out my 
hands to her, off she would run with a 
scream and. a giggle to hide her face in 
mother’s gown. For the first day she flut- 
tered about me as a moth does about a 
candle. We were like two dancers in a 
ballet where a coy advance and a pretty 


retreat are the subject of the figure. Sweet 
Mistress Alice was the amused spectator. 

On the second day of my visit I affected 
not to see the wilful maid at all. This strata- 
gem brought my Lady Disdain into a more 
tractable mood. No advances being made to 
her, she smiled sweetly upon me, and when 
I kept my hands in my pockets, she ven- 
tured to lay a little rosebud palm beseech- 
ingly upon my sleeve. 

Mistress Alice was very discreet. She 
did not seem to fan the flame of our friend- 
ship, but she lay in wait to break down the 
barrier of reserve by a stroke of feminine 
genius, 

My dear Lady Disdain is generous, and 
would rather give than take, so Mistress 
Alice put into her hand a box of sweets and 
said cunningly, “Don’t keep them all to 
yourself, darling.” 

Then Miss Ethel approached me timidly, 
but with her very sweetest smile, and, 
glancing back to her mother for support, 
held out the box and said—her vocabulary 1s 
very limited—‘“ Choc!” She watched my 
selection intently, and with her finger 
indicated the biggest and the best. 
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“And now, sir,” Mistress Alice put in, 
“what will you give to Ethel, who has been 
so kind to you? I think she ought to get a 
kiss.” 

My dear Lady Disdain was caught in the 
silken net of Mistress Alice’s diplomacy. In 
payment of the debt she took my ready kiss, 
but ran out of the reom with the discharged 
account, and for the rest of the evening 
would do no more than peep at me from a 
distance. 

But next day she was in my arms, sub- 
mitting to my caresses with an air of pro- 
yoking endurance that sorely tried my 
allegiance. Nor would my Lady suffer any 
petting at all in the presence of a third per- 
son. “T'was two is company and three is 
none with us. 

I was halfway down the garden path at 
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the end of my visit when I heard an outcry 
behind me, and, turning, saw my dear Lady 
scampering after me over the gravel, upheld 
in her headlong course by laughing Mistress 
Alice, who cried—‘ Stop! Stop! We have 
something for you.” 

I went back to meet them at the risk of 
losing my train. My dear Lady Disdain 
would have turned and run away but for the 
detaining hands upon her. Pouting and 
blushing, she held out to me a small clenched 
fist, which unclosed upon my palm, and 
said sweetly and shyly—“ Daisy fo’ ’oo.” 

Acrumpled daisy, torn short off at the head, 
lay in my hand. She took my kiss in fair 
exchange for this. I have that withered 
daisy still: It lies among tokens more easily 
got. ’Tis the Victoria Cross of my senti- 
mental campaigning. 


“ Daisy fo’ 00,” 





THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE. 


Sunday Readings for March. 


By tHe EDITOR. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


‘CHRIST THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE.” 
Read St. John xiv. 1—24, 





HE difference between the 
letter and the spirit, the 
symbol and the reality, 
the figure and that which 
it represents, has been a 
frequent stumbling- 
block in theology and in 
practical religion. It is 

because of the failure to distinguish the two, 

and of the consequent tendency to accept the 
symbol as itself the end, that many a bitter 
controversy has arisen in the Church, and 
also much formalism. For example, under 
the old covenant, entrance into the Holy of 

Holies, and the prescribed methods by which 

that approach could be made by the people, 

was the setting forth, as in a parable, of the 
way in which man can have spiritual access to 

God. But man forgot the spiritual approach, 

andimagined that the requirements of religion 

were fulfilled by attention to the details of 
the earthly ritual. A similar symbolism 
runs through the whole Bible. There are 
expressions which, if received literally, seem 
to indicate physical movements from one 
locality to another, but which, when duly 
considered, are evidently intended rather for 
movements that are moral and spiritual, and 
not so much from place to place as from one 
condition of being to another. We have, 
for instance, in this chapter in St. John’s 
Gospel, which speaks of Christ being “the 
way, the truth and the life,” a great deal said 
as to Christ coming and going; but this is fol- 
lowed by other passages which carry us 
into a sphere where we are forced, not to 
think of literal movement, but of spiritual 
experiences. At one time He speaks of 
“going to the Father,” of the house with 
many mansions into which He is to enter, 
of the way to that house, and of His com- 
ing again to His people. All this sounds as 
if it was literal physical movement that was 
intended. But suddenly, the idea of a path 
leading from one locality to another is altered 
to the conception of passing from death to 











life, from ungodliness to God; and we feel 
that His words have all along been largely 
“spirit and life.” Again, the coming back 
of Christ is expressed in terms which, at one 
time, make us think of a physical and visible 
advent, “I will come again and receive you 
unto myself, that where I am there ye may 
be also.” But farther on He uses language 
which seems to indicate that His coming to 
His people is to be understood in a subjective 
and spiritual sense, rather than objectively 
and literally. ‘I will pray the Father, and 
He will give you another Comforter, that 
He may abide with you for ever, even the 
spirit of truth. . .. 1 will not leave you 
comfortless, I will come to you... . Ifa 
man love me he will keep my words, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him.” 

As we weigh these expressions we per- 
ceive that what is local and physical may, to 
a large extent, be understood literally, yet 
that significance becomes almost lost in the 
fuller and grander conception of spiritual 
access to God, and of spiritual fellowship with 
Him. As Godet well observes, “It is not 
heaven that makes God, but God that makes 
heaven,” and therefore the idea of going to 
the place called heaven is necessarily subor- 
dinate to the return of the heart to God, and 
of His reception by us in spirit and in 
truth. 

There can be no question that the state- 
ment “I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life” is symbolical, and in order to see its 
true force, let us take each of the symbols 
separately. 

(1.) “Iam the way.” “Noman cometh 
to the Father but by me.” This plainly 
assumes that man has departed from God, 
and it asserts that there is only one way of 
return. But at the very first we are met 
by certain differences between a physical and 
spiritual journey. For the distance between 
man and God cannot be measured by phy- 
sical length ; it is a separation in character, 
not in space, Heaven and hell may be lo- 
cally close together, as when Christ met the 
tempter in the wilderness, or when He was 
kissed by Judas and the two faces actually 
touched ; and yet, close as they were, each 
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was divided from the other by a spiritual 
chasm wider than the distance of pole from 
pole. You cannot calculate the gulf which 
separates truth from falsehood, love from 
hate, good from evil, as you can that be- 
tween star and star. The way from the 
wrong to the right, from the false to the 
true, from hate to love, from rebellion to 
sonship, is therefore a journey which re- 
quires no change of locality, nor necessarily 
any length of time for its performance. 

As in the case of every other road, there is 
a point at which it begins and one to which 
it leads. It begins with man in his aliena- 
tion and sin, and its end is the Father and 
man’s restoration to God. Christ, as the 
way, begins with man as he is, and He leads 
to God by the only path which can lead truly 
to Him. He meets man’s requirements ; for 
He brings the truth which he needs, and 
the life without which spiritual movement 
would be impossible. He removes also the 
obstacles which would impede access, for 
He brings forgiveness of sins and all grace. 
But it is not so much what He has done 
for us that is here spoken of as that He 
Himself is the way. 

This fitness of Christ is made still more 
evident when we think of the end to which 
He leads. He is the way to the Father, 
and no one can go to the Father but by 
Him. We have but to reflect on what that 
means in order to see its intrinsic neces- 
sity. We can all understand how the way 
to Satan must be by rebellion and _ self-will. 
No one can go to perdition by purity, truth, 
holiness. The way to the Father is in like 
manner determined by the nature of the 
case. It must be through Sonship. We can- 
not reach the Father by any other path than 
by becoming children, because Sonship and 
Fatherhood are in vital correspondence. And 
Christ, as Son of Man and Son of God, is 
that way. He not only teaches it and 
shows it, but He is it, so that itis in Him 
and by Him we can go to God. And He 
reveals more than Sonship, for He also 
shows us the Father, so that we may be led 
to confess Him and take our place as chil- 
dren. It was for this reason that in this con- 
nection He said to Philip, “ If ye had known 
me, ye would have known the Father also. 
.. . He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” 

If, therefore, we would reach God there is 
but one way, and that is the way of Sonship 
as we see it in Christ, or, in other words, b 
becoming like Christ, walking as He walked, 


and sharing His spirit. 


It is not by accept- 


ing a dogma about Christ being the only 
way to God, but. by entering on the same 
path as Christ trod, by giving up our rebel- 
lion, and by being towards our heavenly 
Father in the attitude of loving confidence 
and of the obedience of children. There can 
be no substitute for this reality. However 
imperfectly we may fulfil the condition, and 
however much we may stumble on that road, 
yet it is only as we are moving on it that 
we approach the end. Christ did not walk in 
that way of obedience in order to supersede 
the necessity for our walking in it also. He 
came to make it possible for us to do so. 
There is nothing arbitrary in this, as there 
is never anything arbitrary in God’s laws. 
Sonship is the right law of our being. To 
possess God as a Father we must be ourselves 
as children. 

(2.) Again, Christ is “the truth.” It is 
not said merely that He is true, or that He 
speaks the truth, or that He is a truth among 
many others, but that He is “the truth.” In 
other words He is the truth of our humanity— 
the truth of God. What He is, is the true con- 
dition for man to be in towards God and man ; 
it is the truth of our being. Weare not right 
till we reach that. The spirit of Sonship 
towards God and of brotherhood towards 
others, forms what it is eternally right for 
man to possess. And He is not only the 
truth of our humanity, He is the truth of 
God. Men had formed gods in their own 
image—gods of mere force, of wrath, of ca- 
price, sometimes enthroning a majestic but 
pitiless doom over the destiny of the uni- 
verse. But Christ reveals the Father, and in 
all that He Himself was, in holy compassion, 
patience, helpfulness, goodness, we have the 
truth of God. 

(3.) And Christ is “the life.” Truth may 
appear at a great distance from us, perceived 
but not possessed, and the way may be lying 
mapped out before our eyes, and conscience 
may recognise it as the right way. But to 
walk on that path and to become ourselves 
true requires life, the life of Christ. We re- 
quire, in short, to be quickened into the life 
of love, which is the very life of God Him- 
self. In other words, we need power, and 
it is that which He promises to bestow. “To 
all who receive Him, to them gives He powe: 
to become Sons of God.” The Second Adam 
has not only “life in Himself,” but He be- 
comes “a quickening spirit.” This gift of 
life includes all the rest, for it is the one true 
life of man, and it is the one way to the 
Father, for as we possess it we dwell in God 
and God in us. 








SECOND SUNDAY. 
THE SENSE IN WHICH CHRIST IS THE ONLY WAY TO 
THE FATHER. 
Read Acts x. 30, to end, 


So far as we have understood the words 
of Christ, we have learned that they do 
not set forth arbitrary conditions, but ex- 
press abiding principles, which, like all the 
ways of God, are intrinsically and necessarily 
right. Upto the point thus reached, most 
men who believe in Christ at all, and who 
perceive the spiritual fitness of things, will 
agree with us. 

But to certain minds there appears some- 
thing more than arbitrary in the statement 
which follows: “No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” It seems to be a harsh 
and narrow view of salvation; and they 
ask whether it is possible that all the great 
and good of the heathen world, who never 
even heard the name of Christ; or that the 
good and loving in Christian lands who may 
have been led by the constraints of consci- 
ence through mistaken views of what Chris- 
tianity is, to stand aloof from the confession 
of the Lord—that all such are to be shut out 
from the Father because they may not have 
approached Him by this particular way, or 
by the recognition of this particular truth. 
“ Surely God,” they go on to inquire, “cares 
more for character than opinion, and for 
goodness than for theology? Does it not 
darken any just conception of the divine 
love and righteousness to suppose that hea- 
ven is to be entered only at the ‘open 
sesame’ of a particular creed?” And these 
objections are strengthened by the recollec- 
tion of other passages which seem to express 
a similar exclusiveness. “I am the door; 
by me if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved.” “There is no other name given 
among men whereby we must be saved.” 
“No other foundation can any man lay than 
that which is laid, even Jesus Christ.” 

If these and similar statements really 
taught anything arbitrary, or if they were to 
be understood in the narrow sense in which 
they are often used by religionists, I con- 
fess they would present serious difficulties 
to every one rejoicing in God as holy, loving, 
and true. It would be very terrible if we 
supposed that only they to whom Christ was 
preached, and who consciously accepted 
Him, could be saved; and that therefore 
the whole heathen world must perish. Can 
such a rule be applied to many at our 
own doors? Is it conceivable that those 
alone—those, forsooth! who sit in churches, 
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who have been blessed with money and 
education, and have been led, under inny. 
merable advantages, to believe in Christ— 
that they are to reach the Father’s house 
while the poor, lying huddled away in dens 
of suffering, who have scarcely ever heard 
the name of God except as an oath, and 
who in their penury may be fighting a 
battle against temptation and sin, of which 
the wealthy pietist can scarcely form a con. 
ception, are to be doomed eternally because 
they never had believed in Christ as “the way 
and the truth and the life”—the Christ 
whom they know scarcely anything about} 
Is the mother whose nights and days are one 
long self-sacrifice for others ; is the industri- 
ous son or daughter, who toils ceaselessly to 
support the weak and suffering ones at home; 
is the half-starving neighbour who shares 
the last mite with his still poorer neighbour 
beside him—are these to be relegated to the 
kingdom of Satan, while the comfortable 
and luxurious are to find life eternal if they 
happen to be orthodox, go to church, and 
belong to the respectable classes ? 

I can only say that if this were the sense 
in which we are to understand Christ’s say- 
ing : “ No man cometh to the Father but by 
me,” it would reverse every judgment I 
have formed as to the meaning of salvation. 
But it is certainly not the sense in which 
Christ’s words are to be understood. Because 
there is the greatest difference between going 
to the Father in that way which is the way of 
Christ, or being in the truth which is the 
truth of Christ, or possessing the life which 
is the life of Christ, and being so instructed 
in regard to the Incarnation and glory of the 
Saviour as to recognise Him as “the way and 
the truth and the life.” It is not so much the 
knowledge of Christ which is vitally neces- 
sary as the possession of that which Christ 
is and which He came to bestow, whether 
we know Him consciously or not. As there 
is light before the sun rises and before it is 
perceived as the source of the light, so there 
may be a spiritual dawn of the divine good- 
ness before a man recognises or is intelligently 
conscious of Him from whom all spiritual 
light proceeds. Christ is more than a dogma. 
He has been, and is the way, the truth, and 
the life of every human being who has 
shared His spirit. He teaches this Himself. 
When He says, “I am the good shepherd,” 
He did not assert that He never had been the 
good shepherd till He became incarnate. He 
was declaring that it was He who had always 
been the shepherd of His people though they 
knew Him not. By the statement, “I am 
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the true vine,” He did not mean that then 
for the first time He was the source of spiri- 
tual life and fruit, but He claims that all 
along He had been the root of the true life 
in every man. He is verily “the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” so that wherever we see the beauty 
of goodness, purity and love ; wherever we 
behold the dignity of human justice, gene- 
rosity, kindness, and gentleness; wherever 
we can mark the stretching forth of hands 
of prayer and hear the cry for the Father, we 
can say that even thereChrist is the way along 
which these longings after God have gone, for 
they are utterings of the Sonship that is in 
Him ; and that Christ is the truth and the 
life of all that has been true and loving in 
the good and true and loving men and 
women, who, while perhaps they knew 
Him not at all, were yet the sharers of His 
spirit. For surely all they felt of pity and 


tenderness was not altogether of their own 
creating. And, therefore, when we see the 
vision of goodness in places where we expect 
it not, or in unlikely periods of history, let 
us regard it as a light caught from the 
heavenly love ere it may have risen in its 
full and manifested glory. For— 


“oe © © © truth is cme, 
And in all lands beneath the sun 
‘Whoso hath eyes to see may see 
The token of its unity.” 


And again 


‘* Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms hath opened wide 
Or man for man hath calmly died— 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head. 
* 


I trace His presence in the blind 
Pathetic gropings of my kind— 

In prayers from sin and sorrows wrung, 
In oracle-hymns of life they sung, 
Each, in its measure, but a part 

Of the unmeasured Over-Heart.” 

This larger creed is not only in perfect 
consistency with the claim of Christ, ‘“ No 
man cometh unto the Father but by me,” but 
it confirms, it illustrates, it enforces it. For 
we then perceive that it is not by merely 
holding views or opinions about Christ, 
however valuable these may be, that we can 
reach the Father and the home of spiritual 
satisfaction, but by walking in the path 
which Christ trod, by living the lives of sons 
and daughters of the Lord Almighty, and by 
sharing the truth and the life which have 
ennobled and sanctified the good of every 
age and clime, and which have their source 
and their perfect glory in Jesus Christ, “ the 
light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
99 


‘BEHOLD THE MAN! 
Read St, John xix, 1—18. 


“Ecce Homo!” “ Behold the Man!” Out- 
wardly there is not much to distinguish the 
scene from many another crime committed in 
the name of justice or religion. A peasant, 
one of the common people, yet touched with 
the strange dignity with which moral great- 
ness invests even the poorest, He seems out 
of place when made the object of so much 
hatred and cruelty. Gentle, calm, holy, He 
so impressed Pilate that it appeared all too 
pitiful to send Him to death. “ Why, what 
evil hath He done?” When Pilate said, 
“ Behold the man!” it was as an appeal to 
the better feelings of the mob as if he said, 
“Surely enough has been done already. 
Look at Him. He is no malefactor. You 
must see that your passions have misinter- 
preted His character.” But they did not see 
Him thus, and cried out— Away with Him ; 
crucify Him !” 

For everything depends on the eye with 
which we gaze upon Him. Jesus appeared at 
that hour, and he appears in every age very 
differently according to the light in which we 
regard Him. Pilate saw Him not as did the 
Pharisees and priests ; and Mary and John, 
and those who loved Him beheld Him as the 
ignorant crowd of fanatics could not; and 
the legion of angels viewed Him with 
thoughts no man on earth could then under- 
stand. It is not the physical eye which 
sees all that is gazed at. The beast of the 
field looks upon the sunset flushing the 
mountains, and the poet and artist see it too ; 
but the beast has only the eye of the flesh, 
they have the eye of the spirit. The animal 
catches the same rays, but it dreams not of 
beauty or glory. We must bring as weli as 
receive. To behold truly we need the inner 
eye of the heart; for here, as elsewhere, 
“the flesh profiteth nothing.” The Roman 
soldiers saw Christ, but they beheld only a 
helpless victim, and thought of the raiment 
which they were to divide. The Jews be- 
held Him and thought only of one who had 
disappointed their Messianic expectations, and 
had by His claims been guilty of blasphemy. 
The disciples saw Him with hearts broken 
by the suffering of Him they loved. As we 
behold Christ we can see now more than 
what any of those present in the judgment 
hall perceived. 

(1.) He who stands there is the only sinless 
and perfect man that ever lived. There has 
been only one man in the history of the race 
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who loved God with all His heart, and soul, 
and strength, and His neighbour as himself ; 
only one man who perfectly did the will of 
the Father, so that God could say of Him, 
“In Him I am ever well-pleased.” Behold 
the Man, for that is He! Even on this 
ground it is a marvellous fact that we gaze on 
such a being. If the perfect picture or the 
perfect statue can form the most precious 
inheritance of nations or of kings, attracting 
wondering crowds from generation to gene- 
ration, surely a perfect man, presenting the 
perfect ideal of human goodness, must be the 
most valuable treasure which human litera- 
ture can contain ; and that Man who stands 
before Pilate is the only one of whom this 
can be said. 

(2.) There never was an historical person- 
age like Him to whom Pilate drew attention. 
He is the One of whom all the prophets 
spake, and whose advent was set forth by 
types and promises. He occupies a still 
grander position in the subsequent history 
of the world. The development of Christian 
civilisation takes its source from Him. All 
that has been best during the last nineteen 
centuries in human progress has been inspired 
by Him. The very mistakes that men have 
made as to His will and purpose have been 
fraught with tremendous consequences for 
the race. Whether true or false, His person 
and His claims have been primary forces in 
Europe. Therefore when we look at Him 
we behold the central figure of all history. 

(3.) But it becomes very awing when we 
gaze upon Him with the eye of faith, and 
contrast what is said regarding His glory 
with what we see as He stands before Pilate. 
For this is He of whom it is written that, 
“ being in the form of God, He thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, but made 
Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him 
the form of a servant and was made in the 
likeness of men.” This is He “ who was in 
the beginning with God, and who was God ; 
by whom all things were made, and without 
whom was not anything made that was made.” 
This is He “who came from God and went 
to God.” This is He “who could not be held 
of death”; “who rose from the dead and 
ascended to the right hand of God”; who 
has ‘all power in heaven and on earth” ; 
who “was alive and became dead, and is 
alive for evermore, and has the keys of death 
and of Hades.” When we try to associate 
such thoughts with that human form, that 
Son of Man “ come in the flesh,” who stands 
before the Roman judgment-seat, then how 
extraordinary, how shocking is it to read 


such words as these: “Then they began to 
salute Him, Hail, King of the Jews! and 
they smote Him on the head with a reed and 
did spit upon Him, and, bowing the knee, 
they worshipped Him”! And again, “They 
did spit upon His face and buffeted Him, and 
others smote Him with the palms of their 
_— saying, ‘Prophesy unto us who smote 
thee !’” 

(4.) Gaze at Him still more closely. The 
eye of the flesh can always appreciate bodily 
sufferings, but it requires another eye to 
pierce to the deeper spiritual suffering which 
was then being endured. It is not difficult 
to produce a thrill of sympathy by describing 
the physical agony of Jesus, but who can 
fully understand the infinitely greater agony 
of soul? Any stranger can measure the pain 
which the blow that he witnesses must inflict, 
but if that blow had been struck on a father’s 
face by the hand of his own son, how little 
can the physical pain represent the suffering! 
It is not the blow, but the dreadful signif- 
cance of the blow as expressing the hatred of 
his child that would really smite the father. 
And so it is that as we gaze on Jesus led 
forth, “despised and rejected of men,” and 
covered with marks of terrible indignity, we 
should pass from the outward to the inward, 
and be filled with awe as we think of His 
sufferings in the light of His holy love. What 
was the meaning of it all? He had lived 
such a life of goodness as the world had 
never seen; why this fury ? He had in every 
word and action revealed the very glory of 
God; why this rage against Him? His 
eye, alas! read the dreadful secret. ‘ Now 
have they seen and hated both me and my 
Father.” That was it. His rejection was the 
rejection of God. This hatred was the hatred 
of what God is. The eye of the Holy One 
there looked down into the hell of man’s 
rebellion and sin. He was the Light, and 
they cried, ‘“‘ We cannot bear it. Quench it. 
We prefer the darkness.” He was the incar- 
nate Deity, divine love and divine holiness 
were there manifested; and they cried, 
“ Away with Him! Any one rather than 
He! Give us the robber, but crucify this 
Christ!” As we try to gaze on Jesus in the 
light of such experiences as these, we under- 
stand better His sufferings. The reproaches 
that fell upon Him were reproaches against 
God. “Behold the Man” who thus felt, 
thus suffered! ‘See if there be any sorrow 
like unto His sorrow ”—at once in its nature 
and in its depth. 

(5.) And let us behold Him with some- 
thing more than an eye of wondering specu- 
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lation. The love that suffers is the love that 
seeks us. We must look, then, with the eye 
of faith, perceiving the entreaty of this sor- 
row. If it is our sin and the sin of the world 
which pierced Him, that fact is the pledge 
that He seeks our good. While we “ behold 
the Man” let us also “behold the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 
Read St. John xx. 1—18. 


THE hours between the crucifixion and 
resurrection were hours when the sense of 
utter loss was so absorbing, that all life was 
for the disciples shrouded in mystery and 
despair. Everything they cared for had been 
taken away. ‘Their religion had fixed itself 
en the personal presence of Christ, and now 
that He was dead, their religion was adrift, 
like a vessel torn from her familiar anchor- 
age. On whom could they now lean since 
He was gone, whom they had deemed to be 
the very Christ ? Life had been emptied of 
its accustomed aims; the centre was gone 
which had given unity and meaning to 
every purpose. Their Lord was dead; all 
was mystery ; they were desolate. 

And yet this loss was, in fact, their greatest 
gain. It was true that the one kind of life 
they had loved never could be restored to 
them. Never again were they to wander with 
Him by the lake or along the roads of Galilee. 
Never again would they gaze into those eyes 
or watch the changing lights of that counte- 
nance, or hear that voice whose every accent 
had conveyed some lesson to be treasured, or 
witness those works which had been a con- 
tinual revelation of the divine glory. At that 
moment nothing could have satisfied them but 
the restoration of the past under the same 
conditions. And yet the step forward from 
what they had been during the years of the 
earthly ministry to what they became after 
Pentecost, was as great as the passage from 
childhood to manhood ; from the attitude of 
the boy receiving rules and directions for 
every hour from the lips of his parent, to 
that of the full-grown son, who walks under 
the influence of the principles of which the 
rules had been the expression. 

The lessons of that time are of permanent 
value for (1) the individual and (2) the 
Church. 

(1.) As regards individual history, periods 
occur in life when even the best are filled 
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with a similar grief to that expressed b 
Mary over the seeming loss of her look 
We grow up perhaps surrounded by those 
we love and on whom we lean continually 
for guidance. Their presence is our daily 
joy. The ivy which clings round the stem 
has not its fibres more closely intertwined 
with the existence of another than has our 
life been dependent on other lives or on 
some special life. Suddenly, it may be, the 
crash comes. The support and stay of our 
being is taken from us. There appears no- 
thing more to live for. We feel that life 
must go on, day following day, but now all 
seems altered, aimless, homeless. 

Such thoughts are common in hours of 
great loss, and when they are experienced it 
is almost impossible to believe that what is 
so bitter can prove a gain. In one sense 
there is no restoration. The precise kind of 
life we enjoyed in the past may never be 
renewed. And yet undoubtedly there may 
be a higher good which can be attained 
only through such deprivation. For enjoy- 
ment is not the great end of existence. We 
are under education ; and just as the free- 
dom of childhood must be sacrificed, and 
the kind of personal dependence on another 
which belongs to childhood must be re- 
placed by what is stronger, though not 
purer, by what is deeper, though not 
brighter—so is it here. God our Father does 
not deal with us in order to try us, but in 
order to educate us. If we are willing to 
be educated then the loss of the personal 
presence of the one we love, or separation 
from the earthly home, may be the required 
means for gaining that wider, richer love 
which is the reflection of the love of God. 
The taking away of the familiar centre may 
make us feel for a time as if there were no 
centre left; but, if we are teachable, it will 
bring us to recognise an infinitely larger 
purpose in existence and a grander orbit for 
our being than we kad dreamt of before. 
To the child the accustomed home includes 
every interest; to the man the old home, 
however precious, becomes only one among 
numberless other fuller and wider interests. 
The bitter loss thus becomes truest gain. 

(2.) The same principle holds true of the 
Church. As gain through loss received 
marked illustration in the history of the 
disciples, so in the Church has the greatest 
advance been made through what at the time 
appeared the sweeping away of all that was 
essential in religion. 

How terrible a shock, for example, must 
the destruction of the Jewish system, with 











all its divinely appointed laws and institu- 
tions, have given to the pious souls who had 
been educated under its influence! Every 
vessel of the sanctuary, each stone and orna- 
ment of the temple, every ceremony and rite, 
bore the stamp of a divine sanction. Loyalty 
to the historic Church and attention to its 
services had been for long centuries another 
name for loyalty to God. The words of 
psalms and the promises of prophets be- 
longed to Mount Zion. Was it possible that 
this new faith, preached by Galilean pea- 
sants, could have a divine authority, when it 
dared to challenge those ancient claims? In 
what light could this new religion, which 
was breaking down the ordinances created 
by God-inspired law-givers and kings, appear 
to any devout Israelite but as blasphemy. 
We can trace even in St. Paul after his con- 
version, the greatness of the wrench he ex- 
perienced before he saw the real meaning of 
it all. To many an earnest Jew the triumph 
of Christianity must have appeared as the 
doom of all they had hitherto regarded as 
religion. 

And yet the loss of the old worship, with 
its narrow ideas clinging to the local and 
external, was to be the grandest step ever 
taken towards its true fulfilment. The 
universal and the spiritual took the place of 
the local and sensuous. All that was vital 
was conserved, while the temporary and 
figurative passed away. The seeming less 
proved gain. 

Such another period in the history of the 
Church was the time of the Reformation. 
The shock experienced by many a humble 
believer in the existing Church must have 
been tremendous, when its hitherto un- 
questioned infallibility and its priestly claims, 
with numberless habits of belief that had long 
appeared essential, were attacked in the name 
of the Gospel of Christ ; and when many an 
accepted custom, tested by the divine word, 
was thrown aside. To millions of simple 
souls it must have seemed as if these reformers 
were taking away their Lord, and they knew 
not for a time where to find any religion. 
And yet the seeming loss has been the truest 
gain. The stride forward was a great one. 
Freedom of thought may have brought its 
risks, but it also brought spiritual health 
and manhood. The purifying of the great 
temple of faith may have swept away nume- 
rous picturesque usages, but it made the way 
into the holiest of all opento every man. If 
many a time-encrusted and sweetly tinted 
image was cleansed from the window of the 
soul, it was only that the glorious light of 
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Christ might stream in unhindered upon 
heart and conscience. The destruction 
proved the truest restoration, and the painful 
loss was the greatest gain. 

And may we not, from such experiences, 
gain hope and courage at this hour when 
our faith seems again to be passing through a 
crisis, and when we also may have to part with 
some particular tradition, to which an undue 
importance may have beenattached! Perhaps, 
when we hear the exaggerated and often un- 
warranted statements of representatives of a 
certain type of modern thought, dogmatising 
on matters about which they know as little 
as the poorest peasant, we may, like Mary, 
feel inclined to say, “They have taken away 
my Lord and I know not where they have 
laid Him.” Let us rather have faith in God 
and faith in the truth. If God seems now 
“shaking the heavens and the earth,” let us 
be sure that it is in order to make it more 
manifest that the “things which cannot be 
shaken” shall remain. The Lord Jesus Christ 
cannot be taken from us. That glory is the 
eternal possession of the race. Whenever 
any age has tried to bury Him away from 
humanity, the attempt has only led to 
another resurrection in greater glory. When 
medievalism had hidden Him for a while 
under a heap of errors and superstitions, 
then came the Reformation; and when 
Voltaire led the assault of the eighteenth 
century with the profane shout Lcrasez 
VInfame/ and when the Age of Reason 
thought it had affixed its seal upon His 
sepulchre— then came the mighty resurrection 
of the nineteenth century and the grandest 
advance of the faith the world has seen. So 
will it be now. Positivist, Agnostic, and 
the destructive critic may fancy that they 
have been able to kill the Christ and to assign 
Him to the tomb of outworn beliefs. But 
“vain the stone and vain the seal.” Their 
keenest weapons can cut away only our 
misunderstandings—they cannot affect the 
eternal goodness and the divine beauty of 
Him “who dieth no more.” Dogmas once 
deemed important may be modified or pass 
away. New light may be thrown upon 
the letter of Scripture and on the history of 
its books ; but Christ cannot be taken from 
us. Every age that for a while seemed to 
bring darkness to the Church has been fol- 
lowed by the new dawn of a brighter morn, 
and with the glorious greeting of all who 
love Him —“ The Lord has risen”— some 
increased advance has been made in the 
manifestation of that “kingdom which can- 
not be moved.” 
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KITTY ALONE. 


A Story of Three Fires. 


By S. BARING GOULD, M.A., Avruor or “ Menatan,” ‘‘ Joun HererinG,”’ Etc., ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON BROWNE. 


CHAPTER XIV.—TO THE FAIR. 


‘} EIGH! Schoolmaister!” Pasco Pep- 

perill shouted from his tax-cart to 
Walter Bramber, who was walking along the 
road collecting wild flowers—the earliest of 
the year—that 
showed in a 
sheltered hedge. 

In the trap 
with Pasco was 
Kate. 

“T say School- 
maister,” said 
Pepperill, rein- 
ing in his grey 
cob, “be you 
inclined for a 
drive. Tm off 
to Ashburton 
Fair, where I 
may have busi- 
ness. You have 
not yet seen 
much of our 
country. Jump 
up! She—” he 
indicated Kate 
with a jerk of 
his chin—“ she 
can squat be- 
hind.” 

The day was 
lovely, the pros- 
pect of a drive 
engaging ;_ but 
Bramber _hesi- 
tated about dis- 
lodging Kate, 
who had, how- 
ever, imme- 
diately begun to transfer herself from the 
seat beside her uncle to the place behind. 

“That is not fair nor right,” said the young 
man. ‘Let her keep her place, and let me 
accommodate myself in the rear.” 

“Not a bit! not a bit!” exclaimed Pep- 
perill. “I’ve asked you for company’s sake.” 

“But you have the best compary in your 
niece.” 

“She !”—Pasco uttered a contemptuous 
sniff,—‘‘ she is no company. She either sits 
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** Why do horses have hair in their ears ?”” 


as a log or pesters one with questions. What 
do you think she has just asked of me ?” 
Imitating Kate’s voice, he said, “ Uncle, why 
have horses so many hairs in their ears ? 
What the dowse does it matter whether 
horses have hairs in their ears or not? Now, 
Schoolmaister, 
get up in front.” 

Bramober still 
objected. 

“Oh, non- 
serse!” said 
Pasco; “I’m 
taking you up 
so as to be freed 
from these ques- 
tions. It is 
catechising, or 
nothing at all.” 

Bram ber 
looked uneasily 
at Kate’s face, 
but her coun- 
tenance was un- 
moved; she was 
accustomed to 
contemptuous 
treatment. She 
raised her timid 
eyes to Walter, 
and he said 
hastily, with 
some earnest- 
ness— 

“You and I, 
Mr. Pepperill, 
form very dif- 
ferent opinions 
of what enter- 
tainment is. 
When I was 
having tea at your house she and I had 
plenty to say to each other. I found her 
full of interest y 

“In what ?” sneered the uncle. 

* Daffodils.” 

“Oh, daffodils!” he laughed. 
likes daffodils.” 

‘“ Pardon me,” answered Bramber warmly, 
“the ass and animals of like nature reject or 

ass them by unnoticed.” 

“Well, I care not. 


“ Any ass 


Get up if you are 
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coming with me. I'llshow you a better sight 
than daffodils, and something worthier of con- 
versation.” 

Pasco took up the schoolmaster, not solely 
for his own entertainment, but because he 
was somewhat uneasy at having let him into 
the secrets of his affairs. In his perplexity 
and inability to balance his accounts, he had 
grasped at the chance offered by the advent 
of Bramber ; but now he feared he had been 
too confiding, and that the young man might 
blab what he had seen. It was requisite, or 
advisable, that he should disabuse his mind 
of any unfavourable impression that might 
‘have been received from the perusal of his 
accounts ; and, like a stupid, conceited man, 
he thought that he could best effect this by 
ostentation and boastfulness. 

In his pride, Pepperill would not admit 
that his circumstances were involved, though 
an uneasy feeling lay as a sediment at the 
bottom of his heart, assuring him that there 
was trouble in store. 

“Why do horses have hair in their ears ?” 
—said Bramber on taking his seat, turning to 
the girl in the back of the carriage—“I will 
tell you why. If a cockchafer or an earwig 
were to get into your little pink shell, ina 
minute up would go the finger in protection 
of the organ, and to relieve you of the in- 
truder. 4 horse cannot put up his hoof to 
clear his ear, therefore he is provided with 
a natural strainer which will guard him 
from being irritated, and perhaps injured, 
by anything penetrating where it should 
not.” 


“Thank you,” said Kate, 
reason for everything.” 

“You don’t happen to know anything 
about business?” asked Pepperill, impatient 
to engross the conversation. “I mean—com- 
mercial business.” 

“My mother kept a shop—in quite a small 
way.” 

of Ah! in quite a small way. Idon’t mean 
anything in a small way,” said Pasco, swel- 
ling. I refer to buying in gross and retailing 
coal, wool, hides, bark, timber. That’s my 
line. “Idonothing myself in a small way— 
still, I can understand there are people who 


” 
le 


“There is a 


Pasco nodded to right and left as he drove 
along, in return to salutations he received 
from men driving cattle, from farmers ambl- 
ing on their cobs. 

“You observe,” said Pepperill, “I’m pretty 
well known and respected.” 

Presently he drew up at a wayside inn. 

“J like to step into these publics,” said he 
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apologetically ; “not that I’m a man as takes 
nips—but one meets one’s fellows ; it is all 
in the way of business; one hears of bargains, 
There is more dealing done over a tavern 
table than in a market-place. I'll be with 
you shortly—unless you will join me in a 
glass inside. Kitty will mind the cob.” 

“Thank you, I will await you here and 
keep Kitty company.” 

“Ah, you will never be popular as was 
Puddicombe, unless you take your glass !” 

Then Pepperill entered the house. 

Bramber turned in his seat, and met Kate’s 
earnest blue eyes. There was question in 
them. 

“Now,” said he, “I know your head is 
full of notes of interrogation.” 

*‘T do not understand you.” 

“Your uncle and others do not like to be 
questioned. Iam aschoolmaster. I delight 
in answering questions and communicating 
information. Put to me any queries you 
like, and as many as you like, and I will do 
my best to satisfy you.” 

“Why do some stars twinkle and others 
do not ?” asked Kate at once. This difficulty 
had been troubling her mind ever since the 
night in the boat. 

“Planets do not twinkle.” 

“What are planets ?” 

“Worlds on high. Stars that flash are 
suns that illumine worlds. They glitter with 
their own light ; planets shine with borrowed, 
reflected light.” 

“ The planets are worlds ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Very tiny ones ?” 

“Not at all. Some are far larger than 
our globe. They circle round our sun.” 

Kate looked the young man steadily in the 
face. The thought was too great, too awful, 
to be received at.once. She supposed he 
was joking. But his countenance was an 
assurance to her that he spoke the truth. 

“ Oh,” said she with a long breath, “ what 
it is to know!” 

“There is no higher pleasure.” 

“Nothing gives me greater joy than to 
learn.” ? 

“ But did you not get taught such simple 
truths as this in school ?” asked Bramber. 

“Mr. Puddicombe did not tell us much,” 
answered Kate. “We learned our letters 
and to cypher—nothing more.” 

“T am glad you can read,” said Bramber. 

“T can read, but I have no books. It is 
like having thirst, and no water. I have 
learned how to walk, but may not use my 
feet. Iam always like one who is hungry; 
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I want to know about this, and about that, 
and I get no answer, Why are there tides ? 
Why are some higher than others? What 
becomes of the stars by day ?” 

“The matter of the tides is beyond you. 
The stars are in the sky still, but owing to 
the blaze of the sun by day you cannot dis- 
cern their lesser glories. If, however, you 
were at the bottom of a well you would be 
able, on looking up, to see the stars, pale 
indeed, but distinctly visible, in the heavens.” 

“T should love to go down a well, and see 
that with my own eyes.” 

“T wish—oh, I wish you were coming to 
school !” 

Kate heaved a sigh. 

“But as you cannot come to me,” said 
Walter, “I shall have to come to you.” 

Kate shook her head. ‘That means six- 
pence a time in cockles and tea. It would 
ruin you.” 

“Well, I will lend you books.” 

“Mr. Fielding once did that, but Aunt 
Zerah was angry and sent them back to the 
rectory. She said that she did not want me 
to be a scholar, and have all kinds of book 
nonsense put into my head. I was to bea 
maid-of-all-work.” 

Bramber did not speak. He was very 
sorry for the girl, craving for knowledge, 
gasping for the very air in which her spirit 
could live—and denied it. Then he said, 
pointing to the board above the inn-door :— 

“Do you notice the tavern sign, Kitty ?” 

“ Yes, ‘The Rising Sun.’ ” 

“Recently repainted and gilt. Now, I 
will repeat to you the lines 1 withheld the 
other day concerning the celandine ; that is 
to say, such as I remember :— 

**T Lave not a doubt but he, 
‘Whosoe’er the man might be, 
Who, the first, with painted rays, 

Workman worthy to be sainted,) 
t the signboard in a blaze, 
When the risen sun he painted, 
Took the fancy from a glance 
At thy glittering countenance.” 

Then a rattle of wheels and a tramp of 
horse’s hoofs. A dogeart was approaching 
rapidly. As it came near, the driver reined 
in, and drew up alongside. 

Kate recognized John Pooke with Rose 
Ash at his side; behind, clinging uncomfort- 
ably tothe back rail, was Susan Pooke. The 
young man flourished his whip and saluted 
Kate joyously. 

“We shall meet at the fair. 
you, Kitty.” 

Then he lashed the horse, and whirled 
away. Kate saw Rose’s face turned towards 
her, wearing a dissatisfied frown. 


I shall await 
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‘*Who are those ?” asked Walter, with a 
littie twinge of displeasure in his heart. 

“The young man is Jan Pooke, he whose 
rick was burned ; and with him is Rose Ash, 
the prettiest girl in all Coombe. Jan’s father 
has the orchard in which are the daffodils. It 
belonged to uncle. Uncle had a bit of farm, 
but he gave it up—sold it—to devote himself 
more to business. Behind, in the dogcart, is 
Susan Pooke. She is going to be married at 
Easter to someone in Ashburton.” 

Then, wiping his lips and buttoning his 
pockets, Pasco came from the tavern. He 
mounted to his place and resumed the reins 
and whip. 

“Well,” said he, “got some talk out of 
the girl—foolery—rank foolery, I'll swear. 
Never heard her say anything sensible ; but 
you and I will have a good conversation as 
we drive along. Weill talk about bullocks.” 


CHAPTER XV.—A REASON FOR EVERYTHING~ 


WALTER BRAMBER sprang from his seat. 
beside Pasco, on the latter drawing up out- 
side the inn at Ashburton, and ran to the 
back of the tax-cart that he might assist Kate 
to descend. There was no step at the back. 
He held up his arms to receive her ; she was. 
standing preparing to spring. 

As he looked up, he exclaimed, ‘They are 
planets !” 

“ What are planets ?” 

“Those blue orbs—their light is so stilk 
and true.” 

Then he caught her as she sprang, glad to 
cover her confusion. A compliment was 
something to which Kate was wholly un- 
accustomed, and one startled and shamed 
her. 

“Now, whither?” he asked. 

“ To my father.” 

“ But where is he ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Come, come!” said Pepperill, who had 
consigned the reins to the ostler. “I want 
you, schoolmaster ; I cannot let you go fair- 
ing yet. I have business on my hands and 
desire your presence. Afterwards, if you 
will, and when we have got rid of Kate, I'll 
find you some one more agreeable with 
whom you can go and see the shows,” 

“But, in the meanwhile, who is to take 
care of her ?” asked Bramber. 

“T will do that,” said John Pooke, who 
came up, elbowing his way through the crowd. 
“Here are several of us Coombe-in-Teign- 
head folk ; there is sister Sue, but she is off 
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with her sweetheart, and here is Rose Ash, 
and here is Noah Flood.” 

There was no help for it ; much to his dis- 
appointment Bramber had to relinquish Kate, 
and accompany her uncle into the market. 

Kate hesitated about going with John 
Pooke, but knew not what else todo. Her 
uncle shook her off, concerned himself no 
more about her, and carried the school- 
master with him. Alone she was afraid to 
remain. A shy girl, unwont to be in a crowd, 
the noise of the fair, the shouts of chapmen, 
the objurgations of drovers sending their 
cattle through the thronged street, the bray- 
ing of horns and beating of drums outside 
the shows, the hum of many voices, the inces- 
sant shifting of groups, combined to bewilder 
and alarm her. But she did not like to 
attach herself to Jan Pooke’s party. Tongues 
had already been set a-wagging relative to 
herself and the young man. The adventure 
in the boat, followed up by his solicitude 
during her illness, had attracted attention in 
the village, and had become a topic of con- 
versation and speculation. 

Rose Ash, as was well known, had set her 
mind on winning John ; she was a handsome 
girl, of suitable age and position, the miller’s 
daughter. Everyone had said that they 
would make a pair. Jan, in his amiable, 
easy-going way, had offered no resistance ; 
he had, perhaps, been a little proud of being 
considered the lover of the prettiest girl in 
the district ; he had made no advances him- 
self, but had submitted to hers with mild 
complacency, taking care not to compromise 
himself irrevocably. 

Since John had been associated with Kate 
in that adventure on the mudbank, he had 
been less cordial to Rose, had kept out of her 
way, and avoided being left alone with her. 
Rose was ready-witted enough to see that a 
spoke had been put into her wheel, and to dis- 
cover how that spoke had been inserted. She 
felt jealous and resentful towards Kate, and 
lost no occasion of hinting ill-natured things, 
and throwing out wounding remarks both to 
Kate’s face and behind her back. Kate had 
every reason to shrink from joining this 
party, sure that it would lead to vexation. 

ut she had no choice. 


“Come along, Kate,” said John ; “sister 


Sue and I and the rest are ready. What do 
you wish ?” 

“T think I might be consulted,” said Rose 
sullenly. 

“TI know your wishes already—you want 
to go into the fair,” replied Jan, turning to 
the pouting girl. 
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* And if she wishes to be out of it—in the 
mud, for instance—are we all to be dragged 
in with her ?”’ asked Rose. 

“Tell me, Kitty, what do you desire ?” 

“T would like to find my father.” 

“ Where is he? do you know? We will 
go through the fair and look for him.” 

Kate held back. John came after her and 
said, “If we cannot find your father at once, 
where would you like to go?” 

Half laughing and half crying the girl 
answered, “I should like to be at the bottom 
of a well; Mr. Bramber says that there one 
could see the stars, even in broad daylight.” 

“By all means, put her there and leave 
her there; we are well content,” said Rose, 
who had followed and overheard what was 
said. 

“There is no well in Ashburton,” said 
Jan, taking Kate’s arm. “ There are better 
things to be seen than stars by daylight. 
Come, we will seek your father. I will be 
sworn we shall light on him.” 

Kate withdrew from the young man’s 
hold, but nevertheless allowed herself to ac- 
company the little party that now moved in 
the direction of the fair. The girl was unac- 
customed to be in a crowd. Neither her 
father nor her uncle had concerned himself 
to give her diversion, to take her out of the 
monotony and solitude of her life in Coombe- 
Cellars. A country fair presented to her all 
the attractions of novelty, at the same time 
that the noise and movement alarmed her. 
Susan Pooke’s intended husband had hooked 
her on to his arm, and the two, sufficient to 
each other, separated from the rest and took 
their own way among the booths. Kate was 
therefore left with Rose, John Pooke, and 
Noah Flood. 

Noah was an acquaintance rather than a 
friend of John, and a cousin of Rose. Jan 
did not discourage him. Noah was one of 
Rose’s many admirers; a hopeless one 
hitherto, as he felt his inability to compete 
with Pooke. Now, Jan was glad of his pre- 
sence as likely to relieve him of Rose, and 


‘that girl was also content to have him by, 


hoping that by showing him some favour 
she might rouse the jealousy of the torpid 
Jan. The little company, in which prevailed 
such discordant elements, moved along the 
street to the market-place. Every neigh- 
bouring parish had sent in a contingent of 
farmers to buy and sell, of young folks to 
gape and amuse themselves, of servants who 
sought masters and mistresses, of employers 
in quest of servants. All elbowed, pushed 
their way along, met friends, laughed, 
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shouted, made merry. Presently Jan arrested 
his party at a stall on which numerous 
articles attractive to the female heart were 
exposed for sale. 

* Now, Kate,” said he, “I have long owed 
you something, and a fairing you expect as 
your due.” 

“It is I who have a right to it,” said Rose 
hastily. ‘‘ You brought me to the fair. That 
is fine manners for a lad to bring a girl, desert 
her, and give his fairing to another.” 

“T am going to make presents to both 
of you,” ole Jan colouring. “I invited 
Kitty before I asked you.” 

“Oh, indeed!” Rose flared up. “Iam 
to come second-best after that frog, unfor- 
tunately, contrary to her wishes, not now in 
awell. I refuse your presents. I will take 
what Noah will give me.” 

“Do not be angry, Rose,” said Jan; 
“Kitty, you see, has no one with her. Her 
uncle and that schoolmaster fellow have de- 
serted her. As for a fairing—I owe it her. 
It was all along of me that——” 

“T know,” scoffed Rose. “She ran you 
ona mudbank. It was done on purpose. A 
designing hussy.” 

“For shame,” said Jan. 

“No respectable girl would have done it. 
I know what folks say——” 

Jan boiled up. “ You are a spiteful cat, 
Rose. I will not give you anything. Kate, 
what would you like to have? Choose any- 
thing on this stall ; it is yours.” 

uf do not wish for anything,” answered 
the girl timidly. Yet her eyes had ranged 
longingly among the treasures exposed. 

“You shall have some present from me,” 

isted Pooke. ‘Here, a dark blue silk 
andkerchief—the colour of your eyes.” 

“T am going to have that,” exclaimed 
Rose. ‘ Noah was about to take it up when 
you spoke. It is mine.” 

“There are two, I'll be bound,” said Jan. 

“No, there are not. Get her a yellow 
one—the blue is mine.” Rose snatched at it. 

There actually was no second of the same 
colour. 

“Yellow becomes you best,” said Jan 
angrily, “you are so jealous and spiteful.” 

“ Jealous! of whom ?” 

“Of Kate.” 

“T!—I!” jeered the handsome, spoiled 
girl with an outburst of laughter. ‘I jealous 
of that creature. Cockles and winkles picked 
off a mudbank.” 

“Give up that handkerchief,” exclaimed 
Jan passionately. 

“T really en have it. I assure you I 
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will not. Take it,” pleaded Kate, “I have 
no right to accept any present.” 

“Nonsense,” said Pooke. “I invited you 
to the fair, and here you are with me. I 
must and I will give you something by which 
to remember me.” 

He stepped back and pushed his way 
through the crowd to another stall. Kate 
remained where she was with fluttering 
heart, averting her burning face from the 
eyes of Rose, and looking eagerly among the 
throng for her uncle or father. 

Presently Jan returned. 

“There,” said he, “now I have somethin 
more worthy of you: a really good and hand- 
some workbox.” 

He held out a polished box with mother- 
of-pearl shield on the lid, and scutcheon for 
the keyhole. 

“Look at it!” he said, and raising the lid, 
displayed blue silk-lined and padded com- 
partments, stocked with thimble, scissors, 
reels, pins, needles, bodkin, and a tray. 
“ Look!” exclaimed Jan, his cheeks glowing 
with mingled anger and pleasure, “under- 
neath a place where you can put letters— 
anything ; and you can lock the whole up. 
There, it is yours.” 

Kate was shy about accepting so handsome 
a gift, yet could not refuse it. The workbox 
had been bought and paid for. It was the 
custom for a young man to give a damsel a 
present at the fair, but then, to do so was 
tantamount to declaring that he had chosen 
her as his sweetheart. With thanks, more 
in her eyes than on her lips, Kate ac- 
cepted the offering, and took it under her 
arm. Rose had turned away her head with 
a toss of the chin, and had pretended not to 
have seen the transaction. 

“Let us move on,” urged Pooke ; “ there 
is a shooting-place beyond, and, by George, 
T'll have a try for nuts and fill your pockets, 
Kate.” 

Noah and Rose had already drifted from 
the booth at which the altercation had 
taken place. The girl had knotted the blue 
silk kerchief about her throat in defiance ; 
her cheeks were flaming, her eyes glistening, 
and her mouth quivering. She pretended to 
be devoted to Noah, who was vastly elated, 
but her eyes ever and anon stealthily re- 
turned to Jan and Kate. 

A large tray full of hazel nuts stood before 
a battered target, and on the nuts lay a 
couple of guns. 

“Now then! a penny a shot! only one 
penny !” yelled the proprietor ; and his wife 
dipped a tin half-pint measure into the nuts, 
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shook it, poured them out and echoed, “Only 
one penny. Half a pint in the red, a pintin 
the gold! Only one penny. A dozen nuts 
for the white. Only one penny.” 

“Tl have a shy,” said Noah, laid down 
his coin and fired. He struck the white, and 
received a dozen nuts. 

*T'll do better than that!” shouted Jan, 
and took the gun from Flood’s hand, threw 
down threepence, and said, “I'll have three 
shots and stuff my pockets.” He fired—and 
missed. 

“By George!” Jan looked astonished. 
“I always considered myself a crack shot.” 

He fired again and hit the black. The 
woman offered him half a dozen nuts. 

“JT won't have ’em—TI'll clear the stall 
presently.” 

He aimed carefully and missed again. 

Then Kate touched him on the arm and 
said, ‘Do you not see all your shots have 
gone one way—to the right, low down. Aim 
at the right-hand corner to the left, just out- 
side the black.” 

“ You try,” said Jan, and threw down a 
penny with one hand and passed the gun to 
Kate with the other. 

The girl aimed, and put her arrow into the 
bull’s-eye. 

She handed back the gun, saying to 
Pooke, “ The barrel is crooked, that is why 
your shot went wrong.” 

“Try again, Kitty.” 

She shook her head. 

“ Well,” said Jan, “T’'ll follow your direc- 
tions.” 

He fired, and his shot flew into space be- 
yond the target. 

“There!” he exclaimed reproachfully, 
turning to the girl. 

“The woman changed the gun,” said Kate. 
‘* Now aim at the centre, and I will soon tell 
you what is wrong.” 

He did as she directed, and his shot went 
into the outer green. 

“TI see,” said Kate, “this barrel is given a 
twist in another way. Now look where your 
arrow strikes. Draw a line from that across 
the gold, and aim at the point in the outer 
ring exactly opposite.” The young man did 
as instructed and hit the red. 

“Kitty Alone, I have it now!” laughed he; 
threw down another copper, and this time 
his shot quivered in the bull’s-eye. 

“Why, Kate! however did you discover 
the secret?” he asked, in amazement. 

“T watched. I knew you aimed straight, so 
I was sure the fault lay in the barrel. There 
is, you know, a reason for everything.” 


“Lor, Kitty, I should never have found 
out that.” 

“T saw it because you went wrong. I 
considered why you went wrong, and so con- 
sidering, I saw that the fault must be in the 
barrel. There is a reason for everything, 
even for our blunders, and if we seek out 
the reason where we have blundered, we go 
right afterwards and blunder no more.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE DANCING BEAR, 


* HAVE some nuts, Rose ?” said Jan Pooke, 
He had got a large paper-bag full that he had 
earned. 

“T don’t want any of your nuts,” answered 
the girl. “I hate hazel cobs, specially when 
old and dry. I’m going to have some of that 
sort, and Noah is bringing me some.” She 
pointed to some Brazil nuts. 

“They’re like slugs turned to stone,” said 
Jan. ‘There can’t be good eating in such as 
them.” 

“We shall see. Crack them, Noah.” 

This was easier ordered than done. 

Flood compressed two nuts in his palm, 
but could not crush them. He tried his 
teeth, and they failed. He put a nut under 
his heel, but in the throng was thrust aside 
and lost his nut. 

‘Tl do it presently, Rose, as soon as I can 
find something hard on which to crack ’em.” 

“Do, Noah. I’m longing to eat them. 
I wouldn’t give a straw for them dried 
shrivelled hazel cobs.” 

“T promise you I'll break ’em—the first 
occasion.” Then, suddenly, “ Rose! Kate! 
Jan! Come along this way ; there is a man 
here with a dancing bear.” 

“A bear! Oh, I do want to sce a bear!” 
exclaimed Kate eagerly. 

‘“<T don’t care for a bear,” said Rose. 

“But he’s dancing—beeutiful,” urged Noah. 

“Oh, if he’s dancing that’s another matter,” 
said Rose. 

Kate was most desirous to see a bear. She 
had read of the beast in Aisop’s Fables—seen 
pictures of Bruin as he smelt about the tra- 
veller who feigned himself dead whilst his 
fellow escaped up a tree; also as he tore 
himself with his claws after having over- 
set the hives and was attacked by the bees. 
She had formed in her own mind an idea of 
the beast as very big, and as very stupid. 

A considerable throng surrounded the area 
in which the bear was being exhibited, but 
Jan and Noah were broad-shouldered, and not 
scrupulous about forcing a way where they 
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desired to pass, and of thrusting into the 
background others less broad and muscular. 
Following close after the two young men, 
dragged along by them, were Rose and Kate, 
and they were speedily in the inner ring 
in full view of Bruin and his master, an 
Italian, who held him by a chain. The bear 
was muzzled, and had a collar to which the 
chain was attached. A woman, in dirty Nea- 
politan costume, played a hurdy-gurdy and 
solicited contributions. 

The bear was made to stand on his hind 
legs, raise one foot, then the other, in clumsy 
imitation of a dance, and then to take a stick 
and go through certain evolutions which a 
lively imagination might figure as gun prac- 
tice. 

“De bear—he beg pretty—von penny, 
shentlemensh !” 

Bruin, instructed by a jerk of the chain 
and a rap, put his front paws together. Then, 
tired of his upright attitude, he went down 
on all-fours. 

The brute was not equal to Kate’s antici- 
pations, certainly not as massive and shagg 
as pictured by Bewick in his Asop’s Fables. 
About the neck it was rubbed by the collar, 
and the hair was gone. Its fur over the 
body was patchy and dirty ; the beast seemed 
to be without energy, and to be out of health. 
Its movements were ungainly, its humour 
surly. 

Kate soon tired of observing the creature, 
and would have withdrawn from the ring 
had she been able; but the crowd was compact 
behind, and she was wedged into her place. 

The passive disposition of Bruin was all at 
once changed by the appearance of a dog 
that had passed between the legs of the 
spectators, and which entered the ring and 
flew at the bear with barks and snaps. 

“De dogue! Take de dogue away!” 
shouted the Italian. “ De bear no like dogue.” 

But no owner of the dog answered and 
attempted to call it off, and the lookers-on 
were delighted to have the opportunity of 
sceing sport. 

The dog, apparently a butcher’s brute, 
sprang about the bear, endeavouring to bite, 
and darting out of his way whenever Bruin 
struck at it with his fore paws. 

The woman gave up turning the handle of 
the hurdy-gurdy, and screamed at the dog 
to desist from irritating the bear, but he paid 
no attention to her words. Some fellows in 
the crowd shouted to the assailant to perse- 
vere and take a bite. 

The conductor of the bear shortened the 
chain so as to obtain a portion wherewith to 


lash the dog, but he was as unsuccessful as 
his wife. These united attempts to drive it 
off served only the more to incense the dog 
and stimulate it against the bear. The man 
became angry as the young fellows encouraged 
the dog, and as the bear became unruly and 
endeavoured to wrench the end of the chain 
from his hand, so as to have more scope for 
defending himself against his adversary. 

Rose nudged Noah and said in a whisper, 
“Knock her work-box from under her arm.” 

Flood answered, “’T'would be a shame.” 

“‘T won’t speak to you again if you don’t.” 

“Heigh!” yelled Noah. “Go it, Towser!” 

“Ts dat your dogue?” shouted the bear- 
ward. 

“No, not mine,” answered Noah. “He 
looks a Towser—that’s why I called him so. 
Go it, Towser.” 

When the bear made a dash at his tor- 
mentor the dog sprang back, and the circle 
that surrounded the area became an ellipse. 

On one of these occasions, Kate made an 
effort to withdraw, but Jan caught her by 
the arm and insisted on retaining her. 

“‘ Here comes another !” he said, as a terrier 
dashed in. “We shall soon have a proper 
bear bait.” 

The Italian woman had stooped and picked 
up the baton with which the bear had gone 
through his drill, and with it she endeavoured 
to drive away the dogs. The man swore and 
kicked with his iron-shod boots at them when 
they came near ; but if the dogs showed signs 
of retreat, they were kicked forward again 
by the young men in the ring. The owner 
of Bruin had lost his temper; he saw that 
the bystanders were amusing themselves at 
his expense, and that the baited beast was 
getting beyond his control, being driven wild 
and desperate by his assailants. 

The yelping of the dogs, the cries of the 
woman and her husband, the cheers and 
laughter of the crowd, formed a combination 
of noise frightening to such a girl as Kate. 

The bear, frantic at being unable to reach 
and maul his tormentors, was now tearing at 
his muzzle. The terricr was on his back, 
snapping, and the bear rolled over, and with 
one paw succeeded in forcing the muzzle 
aside. 

At that moment a blow was struck behind 
Kitty’s back at the work-box she carried, and 
it was propelled into the arena, where it fell, 
broke open, and its contents were scattered 
—thimble, scissors, reels of black and white 
cotton, pins and pincushion. 

“Who did that ? By George! it was you, 
Noah !” shouted Jan, who happened to have 
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‘In clumsy imitation of a dance.” 


turned at the moment and saw the move- 
ment of Noah’s fist. 


Kate asked no questions as to who had 


done her this wrong. With a cry of dismay, 
regardless of danger, concerned only for her 
precious work-box and its contents, she darted 
forward to pick up what was strewn about. 
For the moment she forgot the presence of 
the bear and the dogs ; and, stooping, began 
to collect what she could, regardless of the 
cries of the bystanders. Bruin had at the 
same time wrenched himself free from his 
guardians, and had fallen upon one of the 
dogs, which howled, and bit, and writhed, 
and rolled over at Kate’s feet. 

Jan Pooke, enraged at the cowardly act of 
Noah, without looking towards Kate, without 
a thought that she was in danger, struck 
Flood full in the face with his clenched fist, 
and. Noah, stung by the blow, and already 
jealous of Pooke, retaliated. 

Immediately the ring that had been formed 
about the bear and dogs dissolved, and re- 
formed itself into a figure eight about the 
several contending parties—some clustering 
round the bear and dogs, others about the 
two burly young men, whose fight promised 
to give greater entertainment than that in 
the other circle. 

Kate was suddenly grasped by a firm hand 
and drawn away out of danger. She looked 


up, and saw that she 
was held by Walter 
Bramber. 

“Oh, my work-box!” 

“ Never mind your 
work-box. You were 
exposed to great risk.” 

He drew her through 
the throng. 

“Oh, Mr. Bramber 
look—look! There is 
Jan fighting with Noah. 
It is all because of the 
work-box. Do go and 
separate them.” 

“Not till I have 
brought you to your 
father. You cannot be 
safely trusted in sucha 
crowd, at least not with 
such reckless and quar- 
relsome fellows as Pooke 
and the other.” 

“Yes,” said Kate, the 
tears running down her 
cheeks, “take me to my 
father. I wish I had 
not come here; but, 

indeed—indeed—this is no fault of mine.” 

“No; of that I am very sure. You are 
inexperienced, that is all. There come the 
constables. They will separate the com- 
batants. Be no further concerned for them. 
I will not now leave you till you are safe out 
of the fair.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—INSURED. 


Pasco PEPPERILL had taken the school- 
master with him through the market-place. 
He was greeted on all sides by acquaintances 
and would-be dealers. Pasco’s strut became 
more consequential as he returned the salu- 
tations, and he looked out of the corners of his 
eyes at his companion to see what impression 
was made on him by the deference with 
which he was received. 

“T bought wool—two hundred pounds 
worth—of that man. Coaker is his name,” 
said Pasco, indicating a Moor farmer jogging 
in on his cob. “I bought last Friday.” “ Do 
you see Ezra Bornagin? There—sneaking 
behind his missus. He’s had coals of me all 
the winter, on tick. Hasn’t paid a penny, 
and I’m in doubts whether I shall see the 
colour of my money. But I’m not one to be 
crushed by a few bad debts.” Presently: 
“ There’s the landlady of the ‘Crown,’ at New- 
ton. She knows where to get good spirits 
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ata moderate fgure—that hasn’t paid duty— 
tobacco also. Coombe-Cellars is a fine place 


for a trade in such goods.” 

“How d’y do, Pepperill?” said a bluff 
farmer, coming up and extending an immense 
“Come here to buy or to sell 


red hand. 
to- day 9 ” 

“ Both, ” answered Pasco. 
to let money lie idle.” 

“Ah! if a chap has got money—but when 
he hasn’t, that’s another matter. I want to 
sell.” 

“What ?” 

“Hides—will you buy ? Had bad luck 
with my beasts.” 

“Don’t know—I'll see.” 

“Tt’s terrible bad times,” said the big man. 

“I suppose it is—for some folks,” an- 
swered Pepperill. 

“T say ; | hear you ve got the ‘ Swing’ on 
again down your way. 

“Not quite that, I hope. There has been 
an incendiary fire, but it was the work of 
one man, not of a gang. I reckon the 
‘Swing’ conspiracy was done with in ’30.” 

“Don’t be too sure. One fire has a fatal 
knack o’ kindling others, ’specially if the 
fellow gets off who did the job.” 

“He has escaped,” said Pasco; “ but we 
know pretty well who did the mischief. It 
was one Roger Redmore. He'd been turned 
off for imperance to his master and drink, 
and that’s how he revenged himself. I wish 
he'd been caught. <A fellow who sets fire a- 
purpose to rick or barn or house, if I had 
my way, would be hung without mercy—no 
transportation—that’s too mild. Swing, I 
say, ut a rope’ s end, and so put an end to all 
incendiarism.” 

“T reckon you're about right,” said the 
farmer. “If there comes another fire I shall 
get insured. The fellow is at large.” 

“Aye! but he won't do any further mis- 
chief of this sort. It was a bit o’ personal 
revenge, nothing more; not like them old 
combinations.” 

“ Well—but who is safe ? If I say a word 
to one of my men that he doesn’t like, 
he may serve me as Redmore has served 
Pooke ?” 

“That’s true,” said Pepperill. “ More’s 
the reason that Roger should be made an 
example of. If I see’d him T’d shoot him 
down as I would a wild beast, or hang him, 
as I might a lamb-worrying dog, with my 


> 


“It doesn’t do 


“T know, of ‘those rascals who were sen- 
tenced to be hung in ’30, more than half got 
off with transportation ; and of them as was 


transported, most got let off with six or 
seven years—more’s the pity.” 

“Were too merciful—that’s our fault,” 
said Pasco. ‘‘Show no pity to the offender 
—chief of all, to the incendiary—and such 
crimes will soon be put a stop to. We en- 
courage criminals by our over-gentleness.” 

“Well, I hope this firing o’ stacks won't 
spread. But it’s like scarlet fever. What 
business are you on to-day ?” 

“Tve bought the oaks at Brimpts,” 
Pepperill. 

So I’ve heard.” 

* And I’ve a mind to dispose of the bark.” 

“Then here’s your man—Hamley, the 
tanner.” 

The man alluded to came up—a tall, hand- 
some fellow, with a cheery face. 

“Mr. Hamley,” said Pasco, “you’re the 
chap I want. I shall have tons o’ bark to 
sell shortly.” 

* Well, Mr. Pepperill, I’m always ready 
for bark, if the figure suits. Tan is my 
trade, you know.” 

“T shall have stuff the like of which you 
have not had the chance of buying, I'll be 
bound. I’ve bought the oaks of Brimpts.” 

“ What, at Dart-meet ?” 


said 


“ Bidden to give a succinct account of the quarrel.’” 
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“Yes—bought the lot. The timber is 
three hundred years old, hard as iron; and 
conceive what the bark must be when the 
timber is so good.” 

“T doubt if we shall come to terms over 
that.” 

“Why not? You won't have another 
chance. What will you give mea ton ?” 

“Ts the bark running now? It is full 
early. The sap don’t begin to rise so soon 
as this, leastways, not in timber trees; ani 
the Moor is always three weeks or a month 
behind the Hams.” 

“The bark will be all right, if you will 
buy. What is the market price?” 

‘Best bark has been up to seven guineas, 
but it’s not that now; five guineas is an 
outside price for thirty-year-old coppice.” 

* But Brimpts is not coppice—far from 
it.” 

“‘T know; and the value will be according. 
Sapling, of some forty years, comes second, 
at four guineas ; then, last quality is timber- 
bark—if not too old—say, three pound ten.” 

“Three pound ten!” echoed Pepperill. 
“A pretty price, indeed. You do not under- 
stand. Brimpts oaks must be three hundred 
years old, and so worth seven guineas a ton.” 

“T won’t give three guineas for this bark. 
Take off a pound for every hundred years. 
If I take it, I don’t mind two guineas.” 

“Two guineas !—that’s not worth having. 
The bark is first-rate—must be—it is so 
tremendous old.” 

“That is just which spoils it. We get 
the tan-juice from the under rind. We don’t 
want the crust, or outer bark; that is so 
much waste. Young coppice is the best for 
our purpose, and worth more for tanning 
than thrice the value of your old timber. 
[ll give you two guineas, not a penny more ; 
and let me tell you, you'll have some diffi- 
culty in barking the old trees, the sap is a 
wonderful ticklish thing to run in them ; it’s 
like the circulating of blood in old men.” 

“ Two guineas ; I won’t look at ’em!” said 
Pepperill, and passed on. He was angry and 
disappointed. He had reckoned on making 
a good price out of the bark. This meeting 
with Mr. Hamley would have a bad effect 
on the schoolmaster. Pepperill turned to 
him and said, “He’s a cunning file. He 
knows the Brimpts bark is worth seven 
guineas at least, but he’s trying to drive a 
bargain. He'll come round in time, and be 
glad to buy at my price.” 

* Halloo !” 

Pepperill was clapped on the back, and, 
turning, saw his brother-in-law. 
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“Pasco, old boy!” said Jason, “is it true 
you bought his two years’ stock of fleeces 
off Coaker ? ” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“More fool you. What did you pay?” 

“ Thirteen-pence.” 

“Done, you are. Have you not heard 
that wool has dropped to tenpence?” 

“‘ Jason !—it is not true!” 

“It is. There have come in several cargoes 
of Australian wool—finer than ours, and be- 
hind, they say, is simply any amount— 
mountains of wool. This comes of your not 
reading the papers. Coaker knew it, and 
that made him so eager to sell. I hear we 
shall have a further drop. You are done, 
old boy, in that speculation. Why did you 
not consult me? Have you paid Coaker 4” 

“T gave him fifty pounds, and a bill at 
two months.” 

“Try what you can do with the Sloggitts, 
They may want to buy, but don’t reckon on 
making more than tenpence. Lucky if you 
get that. I dare swear they will offer no 
more than ninepence.” 

Pepperill’s face became white, but he 
quickly rallied, and said to Bramber, “ That 
is Quarm all over; he loves a joke, and he 
thought to frighten me. I'll go at once to 
Sloggitt; I know where to find him. He 
has a mill at Buckfastleigh.” 

He caught the schoolmaster’s arm, and 
drew him along with him. He had not gone 
many steps before a stranger addressed him: 

‘“* Mr. Pepperill, I believe ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“You were pointed out tome. You have 
done some business with us—the wood at 
Brimpts. I am the agent in the bank. I 
think we oughtn’t to have come to so hasty 
a conclusion—the fact is, we hadn’t any idea 
there was so much forest timber there. But 
as it is, of course, it can’t be helped ; only 
bank rules, you understand, must be ob- 
served.” 

“ And what are they ?” 

“ Well—it is all the same, whether we were 
dealing with the Duke of Bedford or with 
you. Rules are rules, you know.” 

‘Of course rules are rules. But what are 
your rules ?” 

“I’m only an underling; I don’t make 
rules. It is my duty to see they are carried 
out—you comprehend ?” 

“To be sure; and what are those rules?” 

“Well; you are aware, in the Bank we 
always expect payment before delivery. 
There is the agreement. Mr. Quarm saw 
our head clerk, and it is all settled. I just 
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came along over the moor to Ashburton Fair, 
nd had a look at Brimpts on my way. 
They sent me, you know, to see that all is 
square, and all that sort of thing. I have 
nothing more to do than just see that you 
comprehend the rules.” 

“What am I to do?” asked Pepperill, 
sharply. 

“Well, well; it is just this. We don’t 
allow any timber—nothing—to be removed 
till full payment has been made, and I see 
you have already begun felling.” 

“Yes; I suppose my brother-in-law has 
begun to cut.” 

“ You know, that’s all right and proper ; 
but rules are rules, and I’m not my own 
master. I don’t make regulations; 1 am 
held to seeing them carried out. There’s a 
matter of a couple of hundred pounds you'll 
have to pay into the bank before a stick is 
disposed of, or a ton of bark removed.” 

“ And when do you demand the money ? 
Will not a bill do?” - 

“Rules, you see, are rules! they ain’t 
india-rubber, that you can pull about to 
accommodate as is desired. I daresay you 
want to get the timber removed as quickly 
as you can, but hang it! rules are rules, and 
you can’t, till the money is paid in cash. 
Personally I love bills, but the bank don’t, 
that’s a fact. I suppose you, or Mr. Quarm, 
will be over next week at the bank, and pay 
up. Then we've nothing to say but clear 
away the timber and the bark as you can.” 

When Pepperill had shaken off the agent 
of the bank, he turned to Bramber, and said, 
“Did you catch his admission? He said 
that the bank had made a mistake in letting 
us have Brimpts wood so cheap. Actually 
it sold without ever having seen. Of course 
I shall pay up; and if I don’t pocket a thou- 
sand pounds out of the transaction, call me 
a fool.” 

A moment later he was touched on the 
arm, and saw the landlady of the “Crown,” 
Mrs. Fry. She made him a sign, and whis- 
pered, “‘ Take care ; the revenue officers have 
smelt something. Have you a stock by 
you?” 

Pepperill nodded. 

“That’s bad. Getrid of it as quick as you 
mere lest they pay you a visit. I’ve had a 

int.” 

“Thanks,” said Pasco, looking uncom- 
fortable. 

His visit to Messrs. Sloggitt was more dis- 
couraging than he had been led to expect. 
Mr. James Sloggitt, who was in Ashburton, 
told him bluntly that the firm was indisposed 


to buy wool at any price. The importations 
from Australia had disturbed the market, 
and there was no knowing to what. extent 
wool might fall. They would buy nothing 
till they had received advice as to how 
much more foreign wool was coming in. 

“That won't touch me,” said Pasco. 
“Down it goes in a panic, and up it will 
swing in a month or two, and then I shall 
sell. Come with me to the ‘ Red Lion,’ and 
have a glass of ale.” 

“Thank you,” said Bramber ; “if you 
will excuse me, I should wish to go into 
the fair.” ‘ 

“There is time enough,” answered Pep- 
perill ; “I shall not let you go yet. What! 
Jason—here again ?” 

Quarm limped up, and planted himself in 
front of him. 

“T have hardly had a word with you 
yet, Pasco. How is my sister—and how is 
Kitty ?” 

“ Both pretty middling. Kate is here— 
in the fair. I left her with Jan Pooke and 
his party. Something may come of this, 
Zerah thinks. Jan has been mightily atten- 
tive since they were together in the boat.” 

“Pasco,” said Jason ; ‘‘that fellow, Roger 
Redmore, is abroad still.” 

“Yes ; he has not been caught.” 

“Tf I was you I would insure.” 

“Pshaw! I’m not afraid of fire.” 

“There is no telling. You keep such a 
stock of all kinds of goods in your place— 
coals, spirits, wool, hides—and now you are 
likely to have bark in. Take my advice and 
insure, in case of accident.” 

“Tt is throwing good money away.” 

“Not a bit. If Pooke had insured he 
would not now be the loser to the tune of 
fifty pounds.” 

“Well; I don’t mind—but if I insure, it 
shall be for a round sum.” 

“ Two or three hundred ?” 

“Bah! A thousand.” 

* A thousand !” 

“Why not? My stores are worth it.” 

“ Are they ? Stores, and house as well ?” 

“No, stores alone. I'll consider about the 
house.” 

“ A thousand pounds! You don’t mean 
it, Pasco ?” 

“Aye. I'l insure for one thousand two 
hundred. I shall have all Coaker’s wool in, 
and the Brimpts tan which Hamley won’t 
buy ; and I shall be having coals in during 
summer when price is down, to sell in 
winter when prices are up. Twelve hundred, 
Jason ; not a penny under.” 
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“Come on, then, to the office, and have 
your policy drawn.” 

“We do business in a large way,” said 
Pepperill, turning to Bramber. “ Twelve 


_ hundred would not cover my loss, were that 


scoundrel Redmore to set fire to my stores. 
Now I will let you go; may _ enjoy your- 
self. Come, Jason—twelve hundred !” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—BRAZIL NUTS. 


THE constables, always on the alert for 
some breach of the law during the fair, had 
come down on the combatants, arrested them, 
and conveyed them to the court-house. 

On fair-days a magistrate was ever at hand 


_ to dispose of such cases as might arise, dis- 


putes over engagements, quarrels, petty 
thefts, &c. 

Mr. Caunter, the justice who lived in the 
town, and who had undertaken not to absent 
himself that day, was summoned. Another 
joined him. 

The two young men presented a somewhat 
battered and deplorable condition. Noah, 
bruised in the face, had his eye darkened 
and swelling; but Jan showed the most 
damaged appearance, as his head had been 
cut, and the blood had flowed over his fore- 
head and stained his cheek. Something had 
been done to wash his face and to staunch the 
flow, but this had been only partially success- 
ful. 

The court-house was crowded. Friends 
and acquaintances had deserted the bear that 
they might see the end of the brawl between 
the lusty young men, and to exhibit their 
sympathy and give evidence in their favour 
if required. 

After the constables had recorded their 
evidence, the magistrate called on John Pooke 
to say what he had to state in answer to the 
charge. It was a case of affray, and of common 
assault if one of the parties chose to complain. 

* You seem to be the one most damaged,” 
said the justice. ‘“ What is your name %” 

“ John Pooke.” 

“ Where from ?” 

“ Coombe-in-Teignhead, sir.” 

“T think I have heard your name. Your 
father is a most respectable yeoman, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Yes, sir, and woundy fat.” 

“Never mind about his obesity. With so 
respectable a parent, in such a position, it is 
very discreditable that you should be brought 
up before me as taking a principal part in a 
vulgar brawl.” 


“Brawl, sir; where ?” 

“Here in Ashburton, in the market-place, 
according to the account of the constables, 
you were principal in an affray, and an affray 
—according to Lord Coke—is a public offence 
to the terror of the king’s subjects, so called 
because it affrighteth and maketh men afraid.” 

“T—sir! When did I affright and make 
afraid ?” 

_ “The public, before whom you were fight- 
ing.” 

zs Lor bless you, sir! they loved it. It 
was better sport than a little dog snapping at 
a mangy bear.” 

“ Never mind whether they liked it or not; 
it was an affray and an assault. Now tell me 
your version of the circumstances.” 

“What circumstances ?” 

“The brawl. Did you not hear what the 
constables said ?” 

“Oh! that little tittery matter. 
looking at a bear and a dog.” 

“ Well—proceed.” 

“The dog didn’t understand how to get 
hold of the bear; he thought he was wus’ 
than he was, and the bear could do nothing 
till he had his muzzle off. Then up camea 
little terrier. My word! he was a daring 
little dowse of a dog.” 

“T want to hear nothing about the dogs 
and the bear, but about yourselves. What 
was the occasion of your quarrel with your 
adversary ?” 

“ Adversary !” 

“Yes—the other, Noah Flood, I believe 
he is called. You see he has a swollen eye, 
and his face is puffed and bruised. I pre 
sume you admit you hit this man Flood ?” 

“ What !—Noah 9” 

“Yes, Noah.” 

“ Was that him you called my adversary ” 

“Yes, you were fighting him, so the con- 
stable says.” 

“Bless’y—Noahisa right-down good fellow, 
and a chum o’ mine. He’s no adversary.” 

“ Anyhow, you banged him about, assaulted 
him, and did him grievous bodily harm.” 

« Who—I ?” 

“Yes, you.” 

“Lawk! sir, Noah and I was at school 
together with Mr. Puddicombe, That was 
before his little misfortune, sir, when he lost 
the school because of cock-fighting. Father 
never approved of his being turned out, nor 
did I—nor Noah neither. We got on famous 
wi’ Puddicombe ; didn’t us, Noah ?” 

“T want to hear nothing about your school 
reminiscences,” said the magistrate sharply. 

“ Moreover, you will please to confine your 
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observations to the Bench, and not address 
questions to your fellow under arrest.” 

“Thank you, sir—what is that?” This 
last to the constable. ‘I beg your pardon, 
the constable tells me I ought to say Your 
worship, and so I does. Noah and I was in 
the same class; we left the school together, 
and the very last thing we learned was, 
‘Vital spark of heavenly flame ;’ wasn’t it, 
Noah ?” 

Noah assented. 

“T do not care what the course of instruc- 
tion was in the school,” protested Mr. Caun- 
ter. ‘To the point, if you please, and 
remember, address yourself to the Bench. 
There was some sort of affray between you 
and Flood: The constables separated you. 
What led to this ?” 

“T believe there was some tittery bit of a 
thing. I titched Noah and Noah titched me, 
and my hat falled off. You see, your wor- 
ship, I’d pomatumed my hair this morning, 
and so my hat didn’t sit easy. My head was 
all slithery like, and a little titch, and aw: y 
went my hat.” 

“Here is the hat, your worship,” said a 
constable, producing and placing on the table 
a battered and trampled piece of headgear. 

“Ts that your hat, John Pooke ?” 

“T reckon it may ha’ been. But her's got 
terrible knocked about. It wor a mussy that 
I hadn’t on my new hat I got at Exeter— 
that would ha’ been a pity. I bought she for 
sister Sue’s wedding. Sister Sue be agoing 
to be married after Easter, your worship.” 

“TI don’t want to hear about sister Sue. So 
Noah Flood knocked your hat off, and that 
occasioned re 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I never said that. 
I said my head was that slithery wi’ poma- 
tum the hat fall’d off, and then folks trod on 
it.” 

“Come, this is trifling with the Bench, and 
with the majesty of the law. The people 
may have trampled on your hat, but not on 
your head, which is cut about and battered 
almost as much as the hat.” 

“No, sir, I don’t fancy nobody trod on 
my head.” 

“How comes it about that you are so cut 
and bruised? I see you have had your wounds 
plastered.” 

“Yes, your worship. The surgeon, he 
sewed up the wust place.” 

“ And ped dear good friend and chum, 
and school companion, and comrade in learn- 
ing ‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame,’ did that, 
I presume 2?’ 

“No, sir, it was the surgeon did it.” 





“ What, cut your head open ?” 

“No, sir; sewed it up.” 

“Then who cut your head open ?” 

* Nobody, sir.” 

“Some one must have done it. This 
evasion only makes the case worse.” 

“ Nobody did it at all. It was the Brazil 
nuts.” 

“Brazil nuts!” exclaimed the magistrate 
in astonishment. “I do not understand 
you.” 

“Well, your worship, they’re terrible hard, 
and have got three corners. Noah! hand 
over some of them nuts to his honour. Just 
you try your teeth on ’em, Mr. Caunter. 
You can’t do it. It was the Brazil nuts as 
cut my head. Not that it matters much. 
My head be nicely sewed up again, and right 
as ever it was.” 

“Explain the circumstances to the Bench, 
and no meandering, if you please.” 

“Well, that’s easy done, your worshi 
Noah, he’d bought thickey nuts at a stall 
What did you give for ’em, Noah ?” 

“Tu’pence,” said Flood solemnly. 

“Hish! hish!” from the nearest constable. 

“Twopence he paid, your worship, and 
then he wanted to crack ’em and couldn’t do 
it. He couldn’t wi’ his teeth, nor in his fist. 
If your worship will be pleased to try on the 
desk, you'll find how hard the nuts be.” 

“Go on, and to the point.” 

“ You see Rose, she’s got a wonderful fancy 
for nuts . 

“Who may Rose be?” 

“ Her’s the beautifulest maid in Coombe-in- 
Teignhead, red cheeks as she ought to have, 
being called Rose; and as for twinkling 
eyes——” 

“Never mind a description; what is the 
other name ?” 

“Rose Ash. She is here, sir, looking on 
and blushing.” 

“We'll call her presently. Proceed with 
your story.” 

‘* Rose, she wanted Noah to crack the nuts, 
and he hadn’t a hammer, nor a stone, so——” 

“He broke them on your head ?” 

“ No, sir, he broke my head with the nuts.” 

“Oh! that is the rights of the story, is it? 
You objected, and a fight ensued.” 

“He'd undertaken to crack the nuts for 
Rose, sir.” Then turning to Flood, “That’s 
about it, ain’t it, Noah? Shake hands ; we’re 
old friends.” 

“T agrees with everything as my friend 
Jan Pooke said. He puts it beautiful,” said 
Flood. 

“Step aside, John Pooke,” said the magis- 
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trate; “we will now hear what the other 
fellow has to say.” 

Nothing, however, was to be extracted 
from Flood but that he agreed with Jan, and 
Jan could speak better than he. He referred 
himself to Jan. Jan knew all about it, and 
he himself was so bewildered that he could 
not remember much, but as Jan spoke all 
came out clear. As to the Brazil nuts, he 
had them in his hand, and it was true he 
“had knocked Jan on the head wi’’em. If 
the gentleman would overlook it this time, 
he hoped no offence ; but he’d buy no more 
Brazil nuts—never as long as he lived.” 

“Call Rose Ash!” said the justice. “ Per- 
haps she can throw some light on this 
matter.” 

Rose was in court, and was soon in the 
witness-box, looking very pretty and very 
conscious that the eyes of every one in the 
place were on her. She kissed the New Tes- 
tament with a glance round of her twinkling 
eyes that said as plain as words, “ Would 
not every young fellow in this room like 
to be in the place of the book ?” 

“Tt was all the fault of Kitty Alone,” said 
Rose. ‘“ We were in peace and comfort till 
she came meddling and setting one against 
another ; just like her—the minx.” 

* And who, if you please, is Kitty Alone?” 

“Kitty Quarm. ‘There never would have 
been any unpleasantness unless she had poked 
her nose in. Me and Jan Pooke drove to 
the fair, and then up comes Kitty and will 
interfere and be disagreeable.” 

“Constable, send for Katherine Quarm,” 
ordered the magistrate. ‘I presume she is 
not far off. Go on, Miss Ash, and tell us 
precisely the cause of the quarrel.” 

“That is more than I can undertake to do. 
All I know is that Kitty was at the bottom 
of it.” 

“How do you know that ?” 

“Every one who knows Kitty knows that 
she is a mischief-maker. Nasty, meddlesome 
toad.” 

“ Rose, this is spite, and nothing more,” ex- 
claimed Jan. 

“Silence !” ordered the magistrate. “The 
witness is not to be interfered with.” 

“Please, your worship, I won’t have her 
slandering an innocent girl just because I 
gave her a workbox as a fairing.” 

The justice endeavoured, but in vain, to 
get a connected story out of Rose. That Kitty 
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was at the bottom of the fight, guilty of set- 
ting the young men boxing and belabouring 
each other: that was the burden of her evi- 
dence. 

“A word with John Pooke,” said the jus- 
tice, “whilst we are waiting for the other 
witness.” 

Jan was put into the dock again. 

“Is it your intention to summons Flood 
for assault ?” 

*“ What—Noah ?” 

“Yes, on account of your head being cut 
open.” 

“My head is sewn up.” 

“ But you have suffered loss of blood.” 

“The nuts did that, not Noah.” 

“Then you forgive him ?” 

“Whom ?” 

“ Noah Flood.” 

“There is nothing to forgive. The nuts 
were terrible hard. He'll never buy any 
more.” 

Kate Quarm was now brought into court, 
and placed in the witness-box. She was bid- 
den to give a succinct account of the quarrel, 

“T was standing looking at the bear,” she 
said, “and someone knocked my workbox 
from under my arm. I do not know who 
did it, there was such a crowd, and all were 
in motion because the bear had got free of 
his chain and muzzle. Then I ran to pick 
up what was fallen, and when next I looked 
about me Jan Pooke and Noah Flood were 
fighting.” 

“ What made them fight ?” 

“T do not know, sir. Perhaps Jan thought 
Noah had knocked my workbox from under 
my arm. But I cannot tell. I had gone 
after my scattered things, and then I was 
drawn away to be taken to my father.” 

“You did not hear Pooke say anything to 
Flood, or vice versa, about cracking nuts ?” 

“Not then, sir; a little before Rose had 
asked to have the Brazil nuts cracked, and 
Noah had promised to crack them when the 
opportunity came.” 

“TI told you so, your worship,” threw in 
Pooke. 

“Well,” said the magistrate, “ this girl 
Kate Quarm is the only one among you who 
seems to have her wits about her, and can 
tell a simple tale in an intelligent way. As 
for you ihn Pooke and you Noah Flood, I 
shall bind you over to keep the peace, and 
dismiss you with a caution.’ 
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THE GREAT ASTRONOMERS. 


Bx SIR ROBERT BALL, Lownpran Prorzssorn or Astronomy AND GEOMETRY AT CAMBRIDGE. 
L—TYCHO BRAHE. 
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Tycho’s “‘ New Star” Sextant of 1572. 
(The arms, of walnut-wood, are about 53 ft. long.) 


lige most picturesque figure in the his- 

tory of astronomy is undoubtedly that 
of the famous Danish astronomer whose 
name is at the head of this article. He is 
alike notable for his genius and for his 
character, though the latter was by no means 
perfect. His romantic career and his taste 
for splendour, his ardent friendships and his 
furious quarrels, make him an ideal subject 
for a biographer, while the magnificent astro- 
nomical work which he accomplished has 
given him imperishable fame. 

The history of Tycho Brahe has been 
admirably told by Dr. Dreyer, the accom- 
plished astronomer of Armagh. Every stu- 
dent of the career of the great Dane will 
look on Dr. Dreyer’s work as the chief 
authority on the subject. Tycho sprang 
from a noble stock. His family had flourished 
for centuries, both in Sweden and in Den- 
mark, where his descendants are to be found 
at the present day. The astronomer’s father 
was a privy councillor, and he had filled im- 
eat positions in the Danish government. 

@ was ultimately promoted to be governor 


of ges | Castle, where he spent the 
last years of his life. His illustrious boy, 
Tycho, was born in 1546, and was the second 
child and eldest son in a family of ten. 

It appears that Otto, the father of Tycho, 
had a brother named George who was child- 
less. George, however, longed to have a 
boy on whom he could lavish his affection 
and to whom he could bequeath his wealth. A 
somewhat singular arrangement was accord- 
ingly entered into by the brothers at the time 
when Otto was married. It was agreed that 
the first son who was born to Otto should 
be forthwith handed over by the parents to 
George to be reared and adopted by him. In 
due time little Tycho appeared and was 
immediately claimed by George in pursuance 
of the compact. But the parental instinct 
here interposed. Tycho’s father and mother 
receded from the bargain and refused to part 
with their son. George thought he was 
badly treated. However, he acquiesced until 
a year later, when a brother was born to 
Tycho. The uncle then felt no scruple in 
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asserting what he believed to be his rights 
by the simple process of stealing the small 
nephew whom he considered to belong to 
him. After a little time it would seem that 
the parents became content, and thus it was 
in uncle George’s home that the future 
astronomer passed his childhood. 

When we read that. Tycho was no more 
than thirteen years old at the time he entered 
the University of Copenhagen, we naturally 
think that even in his boyish years he must 
have exhibited some of those talents with 
which he was afterwards to astonish the 
world. Such an inference should not, how- 
ever, be drawn. The fact is that in those 
days it was customary for students to enter 
the universities at a much earlier age than 
is now the case. Not, indeed, that the 
boys of thirteen knew more then than the 
boys of thirteen know now. The educa- 
tion imparted in the universities at that time 
was, however, of a much more rudimentary 
kind than that which we understand by uni- 
versity education at present. In illustration 
of this Dr. Dreyer tells us how, in the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, one of the professors, 
in his opening address, was accustomed to 
point out that even the processes of multipli- 
cation and division in arithmetic might be 
learned by any student who possessed the 
necessary diligence. 

It was the wish and the intention of his 
uncle that Tycho’s education should be spe- 
cially directed to those branches of rhetoric 
and philosophy which were then supposed 
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to be necessary for one whose career was 
to be that of a statesman. Tycho, however 
speedily made it plain to his teachers that 
though he was an ardent student, -yet the 
things which interested him must be the 
movements of the heavenly bodies and not 
the stibtleties of metaphysics. 

On the 21st October, 1560, an eclipse of 
the sun occurred which was partially visible 
at Copenhagen. Tycho, boy though he was, 
took the utmost interest in this event. The 
circumstance which chiefly excited his ardour 
and astonishment was the fact that the time 
of the occurrence of the phenomenon could 
be predicted with so much accuracy. With his 
desire to understand the matter thoroughly 
Tycho sought to procure some book which 
might explain what he so greatly wanted to 
know. In those days books of any kind were 
but few and scarce, and scientific books were 
especially unattainable. Itso happened, how- 
ever, that a Latin version of Ptolemy’s astro- 
nomical works appeared a few years before 
the eclipse just mentioned. Tycho managed 
to buy a copy of this book, which was then 
the chief authority on celestial matters. 
Young as the boy astronomer was, he studied 
hard, but perhaps not always successfully, to 
understand Ptolemy, and to this day his copy 
of the great work, copiously annotated and 
marked by the schoolboy hand, is preserved 
as one of the chief treasures in the library of 
the University at Prague. 

After Tycho had had a sojourn of three 
years at the University of Copenhagen, his 
uncle thought it'would be better to send him, 
as was usual in those days, to complete his 
education by study in some foreign uni- 
versity. The uncle cherished the hope that 
in this way the attention of the young astro- 
nomer might be withdrawn from the study of 
the stars and directed in what he thought 
would be a more useful way. Indeed, to the 
wise heads of those days, the pursuit of natural 
science seemed so much waste of good time 
which might otherwise be devoted to logic or 
rhetoric or some other fashionable branch of 
study. To assist in this attempt to wean 
Tycho from his scientific tastes, uncle George 
chose as the tutor who was to accompany 
him an intelligent and upright man named 
Vedel, who was four years senior to his 
pupil, and in 1562 we find the pair taking up 
their abode at the University of Leipzig. 

The tutor, however, soon found that he 
had undertaken an impossible task. He 
could not succeed in imbuing Tycho with 
the slightest taste for the study of the law 
or the other branches of knowledge which 
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Tycho Brahe. ‘ 


were thought so desirable. The stars, and 
nothing but the stars, engrossed the attention 
of the pupil. We are told that all the 
money he could obtain was spent secretly in 
buying astronomical books and instruments. 
He learned the name of the stars from a 
little globe, which he kept hidden from 
Vedel, and only ventured to use when 
Vedel was away. No little friction was at 
first caused by all this, but in after years a 
fast and enduring friendship was preserved 
between Tycho and his tutor, each of whom 
learned to respect and to love the other. 
Before Tycho was seventeen he had com- 
menced the difficult task of calculating the 
places which the planets occupied on the sky. 
He was not a little surprised to find that the 
actual positions of the planets differed very 
widely from the places which were attributed 
to them by the best calculations that could 
be made from the existing works of astrono- 
mers. With the insight of genius he saw 
XXXV—17 


that the only true method of investigating 
the movements of the heavenly bodies would 
be to carry on a protracted series of measure- 
ments of their places. This, which now seems 
to us so obvious, was then an entirely new 
doctrine. Tycho at once commenced regu- 
lar observations in such fashion as he could. 
His first instrument was, indeed, a very pri- 
mitive one: he placed his eye at the hinge 
of a pair of compasses, and then opened the 
legs of the compass so that one leg pointed 
to one star and the other leg to the other star. 
The compass was then brought down to a 
divided circle, by which means the number 
of degrees in the apparent distance of the 
two stars was determined. 

His next advance in instrumental equip- 
ment was to provide himself with the con- 
trivance known as the “cross-staff,” with 
which he used to observe the stars when- 
ever opportunity offered. It must, of course, 
be remembered that in those days there were 
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no telescopes. All that astronomers could 
do was to measure the places of the stars b 
means of mechanical appliances. Of sue 
appliances one of the most ingenious was that 
known before Tycho’s time, which we have 
represented in the adjoining figure. 

Let us suppose that it be desired to mea- 
sure the angle between two stars, then if the 
angle be not too large it can be determined 
in the following manner. Let the rod AB 
be divided into inches and parts of an inch, 
and let another rod, ¢ D, slide up and down 
along A B in such a way that the two 
always remain perpendicular to each other. 
“Sights,” like those on a rifle, are placed at 
A and ©, and there is a pin at D. It will 
easily be seen that, by sliding the movable 
bar along the fixed one, it must always be 
possible when the stars are not too far apart 
to bring the sights into such positions that one 
of them can be seen along D C and the other 
along D A. This having been accomplished, 
the length from A to the cross-bar is read off 
on the scale, and then, by means of a table, 
the value of the required angular distance is 
obtained. If the angle between the two stars 
were greater than it would be possible to 
measure in the way already described, then 
there was a provision-by which the pin at D 
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might be moved along ¢ D into some other 
position. 

No doubt the cross-staff is a very primi- 
tive contrivance, but when handled by one 
so skilful as Tycho it afforded results of con- 
siderable accuracy. I would recommend any 
reader who may have a taste for such pur- 
suits to construct a cross-staff for himself, 
and see what measurements he can accom- 
plish with its aid. 

To employ this little instrument Tycho 
had to evade the vigilance of his conscientious 
tutor, who felt it his duty to interdict all such 
occupations as being frivolous waste of time. 
It was when Vedel was asleep that Tycho 
used to steal out with his cross-staff and 
measure the places of the heavenly bodies. 
Even at this early age Tycho used to con- 
duct his observations on those thoroughly 
sound principles which lie at the foundation 
of all accurate modern astronomy. Recog- 
nising the inevitable errors of workmanship 
in his little instrument, he ascertained their 
amount and allowed for their influence on 
the results which he deduced. This prin- 
ciple, employed by the boy with his cross- 
staff in 1564, is employed by the Astronomer 
Royal at Greenwich in 1894 with the most 
superb instruments that the skill of modern 
opticians has been able to construct. 

After the death of his uncle, when Tycho 
was nineteen, it appears that the young 
philosopher was no longer interfered with in 
so far as the line which his studies were to 
take was concerned. Always of a somewhat 
restless temperament we now find that he 
shifted his abode to the University of Ros- 
tock, where he speedily made himself notable 
in connection with an eclipse of the moon 
on 28th October, 1566. Like every other 
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Tycho’s “ New Scheme of the Terrestrial System,’’ 1577, 


astronomer of those days, Tytho had always 
associated astronomy with astrology. He 
considered that the phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies always had some signifi- 
cance in connection with human afiairs. 
Tycho was also a poet, and in the united 
capacity of poet, astrologer, and astronomer, 
he posted up some verses in the college at 
Rostock announcing that the lunar eclipse 
was a prognostication of the death of the 
great Turkish Sultan, whose mighty deeds 
at that time filled men’s minds. Presently 
news did arrive of the death of the Sultan, 
and Tycho was accordingly triumphant ; but a 
little later it appeared that the decease had 
taken place before the eclipse, a circumstance 
which caused many a laugh at Tycho’s 
expense. 

Always of a somewhat turbulent disposi- 
tion, it appears that, while at the University 
of Rostock, Tycho had a serious quarrel with 
another Danish nobleman. We are not told 
for certain as to what was the cause of the 
dispute. It does not, however, seem to have 
had any more romantic origin than a diffe- 
rence of opinion as to which of them knew 
the more mathematics. They fought, as 
perhaps it was becoming for two astronomers 
to fight, under the canopy of heaven in utter 


darkness, at the dead of night, and the duel 
was honourably terminated when a slice was 
taken off Tycho’s nose by the insinuating 
sword of his antagonist. For the repair of 
this injury the ingenuity of the great instru- 
ment maker was here again useful, and he 
made a substitute for his nose “with a com- 
position of gold and silver.” The imitation 
was so good that it is declared to have been 
quite equal to the original. Dr. Lodge, how- 
ever, pointedly observes that it does not 
appear whether this remark was made by a 
friend or an enemy. 

The next few years Tycho spent in various 
places ardently pursuing somewhat varied 
branches of scientific study. At one time we 
hear of him assisting an astronomical alder- 
man, in the ancient city of Augsburg, to 
erect a tremendous wooden machine —a 
quadrant of nineteen-feet radius—to be used 
in observing the heavens. At another time 
we learn that the King of Denmark had 
recognised the talents of his illustrious sub- 
ject, and promised to confer on him a plea- 
sant sinecure in the shape of a canonry, 
which would assist him with the means for 
indulging his scientific pursuits. Again we 
are told that Tycho is pursuing experiments 
in chemistry with the greatest energy, nor is 
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Tycho’s Equatorial Armillary. 





(The meridian circle, E B C A D, made of solid steel, is nearly 
6 ft. in diameter.) 


this so incompatible as might at first be 
thought with his devotion to astronomy. In 
those early days of knowledge the different 
sciences seemed bound together by mysteri- 
ous bonds. Alchemists and astrologers 
taught that the several planets were corre- 
lated in some mysterious manner with the 
several metals. It was, therefore, hardly 
surprising that Tycho should have included 
a study of the properties of the metals in 
the programme of his astronomical work. 
An event, however, occurred in 1572 
which stimulated Tycho’s astronomical 
labours, and started him on his life work. 
On the 11th of November in that year, he 
was returning home to supper after a day’s 
work in his laboratory, when he happened to 
lift his face to the sky, and there he beheld 
a brilliant new star. It was in the constel- 
lation of Cassiopeia, and occupied a position 
in which there had certainly been no bright 
star visible when last his attention had been 
directed to that part of the sky. Such a 
phenomenon was so startling that he found it 
hard to trust the evidence of his senses. He 
thought they must be deceiving him. He 
therefore called to the servants who were 
accompanying him, and asked them whether 
they too could see a brilliant object in the 
direction in which he pointed. They cer- 


tainly could, and thus it appeared that this 
marvellous object was no mere creation of 
the fancy, but a veritable celestial body—a 
new star of surpassing splendour which had 
suddenly burst forth. In these days of 
careful scrutiny of the heavens, we’are accus. 
tomed to the occasional outbreak of new stars, 
It does not, however, appear that any new 
star which has ever appeared displayed the 
same phenomenal brilliance as was exhibited 
by the star of 1572. 

This object has a value in astronomy 
far greater than might at first appear. It is 
true, in one sense, that Tycho discovered the 
new star, but it is equally true, in a different 
sense, that it was the new star which dis- 
covered Tycho. Had it not been for this 
opportune apparition, it is quite possible that 
Tycho would have found a career in some 
direction less beneficial to science than that 
which he ultimately pursued. 

When he reached his home on this memo- 
rable evening, Tycho immediately applied 
his great quadrant to the measurement of 
the place of the new star. His observations 
were specially directed to the determination 
of the distance of the object. He rightly 
conjectured that if it were very much nearer 
to us than the stars in the vicinity, the dis- 
tance of the brilliant body might be deter- 
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mined in a short time by the 
apparent changes in its dis- 
tance from the surrounding 
points. It was speedily 
demonstrated that the new 
star could not be as near as 
the moon, by the simple fact 
that its apparent place was 
not appreciably altered when 
it was observed below the 
pole, and again above the 
pole at an interval of twelve 
hours. Such observations 
were possible, inasmuch as 
the star was bright enough 
to be seen in full daylight. 
Tycho thus showed con- 
clusively that the body was 
so remote that the diameter 
of the earth bore an insig- 
nificant ratio to the star's 
distance. His success in this 
respect is the more -note- 
worthy when we find that 
many other observers, who 
studied the same object, 
came to the erroneous con- 
clusion that the new star was 
quite as near as the moon, 
or even much nearer. In fact, 
it may be said, that with 
regard to this object, Tycho 
discovered everything which 
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could possibly have been dis- 
covered in the days before 
telescopes were invented. 
He not only proved that the 
star had no measurable distance, but he 
showed that it had no proper motion on 
the heavens. He recorded the successive 
changes in its brightness from week to week, 
as well as the fluctuations in hue with which 
the alterations in lustre were accompanied. 
It seems, nowadays, strange to find that 
such thoroughly scientific observations of 
the new star, as those which Tycho made, 
possessed, even in the eyes of the great 
astronomer himself, a profound astrological 
significance. We learn from Dr. Dreyer, 
that in Tycho’s opinion “the star was at 
first like Venus and Jupiter, and its effects 
will therefore, first, be pleasant ; but as it 
then became like Mars there will next come 
a period of wars, seditions, captivity, and 
death of princes, and destruction of cities, 
together with dryness and fiery meteors in 
the air, pestilence, and venomous snakes. 
Lastly, the star became like Saturn, and 
thus will finally come a time of want, death, 
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imprisonment, and all kinds of sad things !” 
Ideas of this kind were, however, universally 
entertained. It seemed, indeed, obvious to 
the savants of that period that such an appa- 
rition must forebode startling events. One 
of the chief theories then held was, that just 
as the Star of Bethlehem announced the first 
coming of Christ, so the second coming, and 
the end of the world, was heralded by the 
new star of 1572. 

The researches of Tycho on this object 
were the occasion of his first appearance as 
an author. The publication of his book was, 
however, for some time delayed by the urgent 
remonstra‘ices of his friends, who thought it 
was entirely beneath the dignity of a noble- 
man to condescend to write a book. Happily 
Tycho determined to brave the public opinion 
of his order; the book appeared, and was 
the commencement of his great astronomical 
productions. 

The fame of the noble Dane being now 
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widespread, the King of Denmark entreated 
him to return to his native country, and to 
deliver a course of lectures on astronomy in 
the University of Copenhagen. With some 
pressure he consented, and his introductory 
oration has been preserved. He dwells in 
fervent language upon the beauty and the 
interest of the celestial phenomena. He 
points out the imperative necessity of con- 
tinuous and systematic observation of the 
heavenly bodies in order to extend our know- 
ledge. He appeals to the practical utility of 
the science, for what civilised nation could 
exist without having the means of measuring 
time? He sets forth how the study of these 
beautiful objects “exalts the mind from 
earthly and trivial things to heavenly ones ;” 
and then, true to his own fancies and to the 
credulity of his hearers, he winds up by 
assuring them that ‘a special use of astro- 
nomy is that it enables us to draw conclu- 
sions from the movements in the celestial 
regions as to human fate.” 

An interesting distraction of Tycho’s atten- 
tion from astronomical matters occurred in 
1572. He fell in love. The young girl on 
whom his affections were set appears to have 
sprung from humble origin. Here again his 
august family friends sought to dissuade him 
from what they thought an unsuitable alli- 


ance fora nobleman. But 
Tycho never gave way in 
anything. It is suggested 
that he did not seek a 
wife among the high-born 
dames of his own rank 
from the dread that the 
demands of a fashionable 
lady would make too 
great an inroad on the 
time that he wished to 
devote to science. At all 
events, Tycho’s union 
seems to have been a 
happy one, and he hada 
large family ; none of 
whom, however, appear 
to have inherited their 
father’s talents. 

Tycho had many scien- 
tific friends in Germany, 
among whom his work 
was held in high esteem. 
The encouragement that 
he there met with secmed 
to him so much greater 
than the encouragement 
he received in Denmark 
that he formed the notion 
of emigrating to Basle for a permanent 
abode. A whisper of this intention was 
conveyed to the large-hearted King of Den- 
mark, Frederick Il He wisely realised 
how great might be the fame which would 
be brought to his realm if he could induce 
Tycho to remain within Danish territory 
and carry on there the great work of his 
life. A resolution to make a splendid pro- 
posal to Tycho was immediately formed. 
A noble youth was forthwith despatched as 
a messenger, and ordered to travel day and 
night until he reached Tycho, whom he was 
to summon to the king. The astronomer was 
in bed on the morning of 11th February, 
1576, when the message was delivered. Tycho, 
of course, set off at once, and had an audience 
of the king at Copenhagen. 

The astronomer explained that what he 
wanted was the means to pursue his studies 
unmolested, whereupon the king offered 
him the Island of Hven, in the Sound near 
Elsinore. There he would enjoy all the 
seclusion that he could desire. The king 
further promised that he would provide the 
funds necessary for building a house and 
for founding the greatest observatory that 
had ever yet been reared for the study of 
the heavens. After due deliberation and 
consultation with his friends, Tycho accepted 
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the king’s offer. He was 
forthwith granted a pension 
and a deed was drawn up 
formally assigning the 
Island of Hven to his use 
all the days of his life. 

The foundation of the 
famous castle of Uraniborg 
was laid on 30th August, 
1576. The ceremony was 
a formal and imposing one, 
in accordance with Tycho’s 
ideas of splendour. A 
party of scientific friends 
had assembled and the time 
had been chosen so that the 
heavenly bodies were aus- 
piciously placed. Libations 
of various wines were 























poured forth and the stone 
was placed with all solem- 
nity. The picturesque 
character of this wonderful temple for ths 
study of the stars may be seen in the figures 
with which this paper is illustrated. 

One of the most remarkable instruments 
that has ever been employed in studying 
the heavens was the mural quadrant which 
Tycho erected in one of the apartments of 
Risibers, By its means the altitudes of 
the celestial bodies could be observed with 
much greater accuracy than had been pre- 
viously attainable. This wonderful con- 
trivance is represented on page 237. It will 
be observed that the walls of the room are 
adorned by pictures with a lavishness of 
decoration not usually found in scientific 
establishments. 

A few years later, when the fame of the 
observatory at Hven became more widely 
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The Observatory of Uraniborg, Island of Hven. 


spread, a number of young men flocked to 
Tycho to study under his direction. He 
therefore built another observatory for their 
use in which the instruments were placed in 
subterranean rooms of which only the roofs 
appeared above the ground. There was a 
wonderful poetical inscription over the en- 
trance to this underground observatory ex- 
pressing the astonishment of Urania at find- 
ing, even in the interior of the earth, a cavern 
devoted to the study of the heavens. Tycho 
was indeed always fond of versifying and he 
lost no opportunity of indulging this taste 
whenever an occasion presented itself. 

Around the walls of the subterranean 
observatory were the pictures of eight astro- 
nomers, each with a suitable inscription—one 
of these of course represented Tycho himself, 
and beneath were written words 
to the effect that posterity 
should judge of his work. The 
eighth picture depicted an 
astronomer who has not yet 
come into existence. Tycho- 
nides was his name, and the 
inscription expresses the modest 
hope that when he does appear 
he will be worthy of his great 
predecessor. The vast expenses 
incurred in the erection and 
the maintenance of this strange 
establishment were defrayed by 
a succession of grants from the 
royal purse. 

For twenty years Tycho 
laboured hard at Uraniborg in 
the pursuit of science. His 
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widespread, the King of Denmark entreated 
him to return to his native country, and to 
deliver a course of lectures on astronomy in 
the University of Copenhagen. With some 
pressure he consented, and his introductory 
oration has been preserved. He dwells in 
fervent language upon the beauty and the 
interest of the celestial phenomena. He 
points out the imperative necessity of con- 
tinuous and systematic observation of the 
heavenly bodies in order to extend our know- 
ledge. He appeals to the practical utility of 
the science, for what civilised nation could 
exist without having the means of measuring 
time? He sets forth how the study of these 
beautiful objects “exalts the mind from 
earthly and trivial things to heavenly ones ;” 
and then, true to his own fancies and to the 
credulity of his hearers, he winds up by 
assuring them that ‘a special use of astro- 
nomy is that it enables us to draw conclu- 
sions from the movements in the celestial 
regions as to human fate.” 

An interesting distraction of Tycho’s atten- 
tion from astronomical matters occurred in 
1572. He fell in love. The young girl on 
whom his affections were set appears to have 
sprung from humble origin. Here again his 
august family friends sought to dissuade him 
from what they thought an unsuitable alli- 


ance fora nobleman. But 
Tycho never gave way in 
anything. It is suggested 
that he did not seek a 
wife among the high-born 
dames of his own rank 
from the dread that the 
demands of a fashionable 
lady would make too 
great an inroad on the 
time that he wished to 
devote to science. At all 
events, Tycho’s union 
seems to have been a 
happy one, and he hada 
large family ; none of 
whom, however, appear 
to have inherited their 
father’s talents. 

Tycho had many scien- 
tific friends in Germany, 
among whom his work 
was held in high esteem. 
The encouragement that 
he there met with seemed 
to him so much greater 
than the encouragement 
he received in Denmark 
that he formed the notion 
of emigrating to Basle for a permanent 
abode. A whisper of this intention was 
conveyed to the large-hearted King of Den- 
mark, Frederick Il He wisely realised 
how great might be the fame which would 
be brought to his realm if he could induce 
Tycho to remain within Danish territory 
and carry on there the great work of his 
life. A resolution to make a splendid pro- 
posal to Tycho was immediately formed. 
A noble youth was forthwith despatched as 
a messenger, and ordered to travel day and 
night until he reached Tycho, whom he was 
to summon tothe king. The astronomer was 
in bed on the morning of 11th February, 
1576, when the message was delivered. Tycho, 
of course, set off at once, and had an audience 
of the king at Copenhagen. 

The astronomer explained that what he 
wanted was the means to pursue his studies 
unmolested, whereupon the king offered 
him the Island of Hven, in the Sound near 
Elsinore. There he would enjoy all the 
seclusion that he could desire. The king 
further promised that he would provide the 
funds necessary for building a house and 
for founding the greatest observatory that 
had ever yet been reared for the study of 
the heavens. After due deliberation and 
consultation with his friends, Tycho accepted 
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the king’s offer. He was 
forthwith granted a pension 
and a deed was drawn up 
formally assigning the 
Island of Hven to his use 
all the days of his life. 

The foundation of the 
famous castle of Uraniborg 
was laid on 30th August, 
1576. The ceremony was 
a formal and imposing one, 
in accordance with Tycho’s 
ideas of splendour. A 
party of scientific friends 
had assembled and the time 
had been chosen so that the 
heavenly bodies were aus- 
piciously placed. Libations 
of various wines were 
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poured forth and the stone 
was placed with all solem- 
nity. The picturesque 
character of this wonderful temple for ths 
study of the stars may be seen in the figures 
with which this paper is illustrated. 

One of the most remarkable instruments 
that has ever been employed in studying 
the heavens was the mural quadrant which 
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adorned by pictures with a lavishness of 
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establishments. 
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spread, a number of young men flocked to 
Tycho to study under his direction. He 
therefore built another observatory for their 
use in which the instruments were placed in 
subterranean rooms of which only the roofs 
appeared above the ground. There was a 
wonderful poetical inscription over the en- 
trance to this underground observatory ex- 
pressing the astonishment of Urania at find- 
ing, even in the interior of the earth, a cavern 
devoted to the study of the heavens. Tycho 
was indeed always fond of versifying and he 
lost no opportunity of indulging this taste 
whenever an occasion presented itself. 

Around the walls of the subterranean 
observatory were the pictures of eight astro- 
nomers, each with a suitable inscription—one 
of these of course represented Tycho himself, 
and beneath were written words 
to the effect that posterity 
should judge of his work. The 
eighth picture depicted an 
astronomer who has not yet 
come into existence. Tycho- 
nides was his name, and the 
inscription expresses the modest 
hope that when he does appear 
he will be worthy of his great 
predecessor. The vast expenses 
incurred in the erection and 
the maintenance of this strange 
establishment were defrayed by 
a succession of grants from the 
royal purse. 

For twenty years Tycho 
laboured hard at Uraniborg in 
the pursuit of science. His 
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island home provided the means of recrea- 
tion as well as a place for work. He was 
surrounded by a family, troops of friends 
were not wanting, and a pet dwarf seems to 
have been an inmate of his curious residence. 
By way of change from his astronomical 
labours he used frequently to work with his 
students in his chemical laboratory. It is 
not indeed known what particular problems 
in chemistry occupied his attention. It 
appears, however, that he engaged largely 
in the production of medicines, and as these 
appear to have been dispensed gratuitously 
there was no lack of patients. 

Tycho’s imperious and grasping character 
frequently brought him into difficulties, 
which seem to have increased with his 
advancing years. He had ill-treated one of 
his tenants on Hven and an adverse decision 
by the courts seems to have greatly exas- 
perated the astronomer. Serious changes 
also took place in his relations to the Court 
at Copenhagen. When the young king was 


crowned in 1596, he reversed the policy of 
his predecessor with reference to Hven. The 
liberal allowances to Tycho were one after 
another withdrawn, and finally even his 
pension was stopped. Tycho accordingly 
abandoned Hven in a tumult of rage and 
mortification. 

A few years later we find him in Bo. 
hemia a prematurely aged man, and he died 
on the 24th October, 1601, exhorting with 
his latest breath his friend Kepler to con. 
tinue the important work on which he had 
engaged. 

By the kind permission of Messrs, A. & C, 
Black, the engraving of Tycho’s tomb is re- 
produced from a photograph in Dr. Dreyer’s 
“Tycho Brahe : a Picture of Scientific Life 
and Work in the XVIth Century.” The 
portrait is from an oil painting of the astro- 
nomer, and the other illustrations are taken 
from Tycho’s Astronomice Instaurate Progym- 
nasmata and Mechanica, and from Braun's 
Civitates Orbis Terrarum, vol. iv. 
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TWO TOILERS. 


Lt oe him fare thro’ tranquil fields, 
While twilight shadows round him lie ; 
Though bowed and burdened, yet he yields 
Grace to yon gracious sky. 


The grace of humble tasks well done, 
This regal, human grace is his ; 

Slow steps he home at set of sun, 
Nor knows how great he is. 


Beside him goes his little lass 
Singing ; nor deems the day too long ; 
She is of those wise souls who pass 
Straightway from toil to song. 


These two, how rich in state they be, 
Plodding athwart the crimsoned west , 
She sings of happy heart, and he 
Finds in her song his rest. 
HAMISH HENDRY 
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THE SKIPPER’S BIBLE. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


OU see, it’s like this ere: the 
poor beggar’s goin’ to his 
death without no sort of spiri- 
t’al consolation whatsoever. 
I looks after his body, feeds 
him ’andsome, but his soul— 
Lord knows that ain’t in my 

line,” said Dick Ferris, the mate of the 
Flying Fish. 

“No, nor yet in anybody’s line aboard 
this ship,” answered the carpenter. 

The Flying Fish was undoubtedly an un- 
godly vessel. From her rough Yankee cap- 
tain, Joe Greenleaf, to Dick Ferris, an 
Englishman—from her cook to her cabin- 
boy, there obtained on board a lack of reli- 
gion truly terrible to contemplate. 

The ship bowled briskly through the 
Caribbean Sea, bound for Kingston, Jamaica. 
She carried cargo and a few passengers, to 
one of whom the words spoken by Ferris 
had immediate reference. He was a negro 


“decker,” and a man of some importance, 
judging from the fact that a special erection 


of boards had been raised round him. But 
the circumstance of capital crime alone 
pee poor Black Neil in his present position. 

e now rapidly approached the end of his 
voyage and his earthly pilgrimage together. 
A fellow-Ethiopian’s blood was upon his 
head, sentence of death had been passed, and 
the gallows waited for him at Kingston. 

Nobody paid the doomed man much atten- 
tion excepting Dick Ferris. He, however, 
took lively interest in Black Neil, listened to 
the recital of his misdeeds and considered 
pe extent of his punishment very unreason- 
able. 

“ It’s like this ’ere,” Dick explained to his 
friends, ‘‘I don’t say as how he didn’t kill a 
man. He did, an’ you or me ’ud done the 
same in his place. His wife ran away with 
another nigger, and he laid wait and put 
daylight through him. He only punished 
the other chap for a crime what no judge 
couldn’t punish, ‘cause there ain’t a law 
—_ taking a man’s wife if she’s agree- 
able.” 

“T spoke to him yesterday,” remarked the 
carpenter. ‘I said, ‘You're a mortal bad 
lot, Neil, there’s no denyin’ of it;’ and he 
said, ‘That’s so, massa.’ Then I said, 
‘ They'll hang you, old man, sure as eggs is 
eggs; and why shouldn't they?’ And he 


says, ‘Yes, sar, that’s so. I’s gwine to my 
’count.’ ” 

“Tt’s his future state as bothers him,” 
declared Dick Ferris. “So it would any 
man. We may think he ain’t done much of 
a crime like—leastways I do—but the law 
says he has, so he’li die with a black sin on 
his soul. An’ you bet they'll take the 
judge’s word for it in the next world, not an 
old nigger’s. Anyways it’s ’ard he can’t 
have no spirit’al consolation, ’cause he’s a 
man, though black.” 

“You won’t worry your ’ead about nig- 
gers when you've seen a bit more of ’em, 
Britisher,” sneered an ugly, misshapen sea- 
man with a hairy head like a bull and a 
deformed leg. 

“Maybe not, but they’re a blamed sight 
better’n some whites. “Taint everybody as 
kills a fellow-creature’s hanged, John Droop,” 
answered Dick, sharply. 

It happened that Mr. Droop’s past was 
open to grave criticism at one or two 
points, so the mate’s remark restored im- 
mediate peace and made the other seamen 
laugh. 

Then, the hour being a leisure one with 
a Ferris, he strolled forward to see Black 

eil. 

The negro was sitting in his little tem- 
porary cabin on deck—sitting chained with 
heavy irons, his elbows on his knees, his 
head down between his hands. 

“ Well, how goes it? Did you have the 
grub cook sent along ?” asked Dick, lighting 
his pipe. 

“Yes, tank you, massa. Plenty good 
grub, sar; but it sticks in my froat some 
ways. I don’t want nuffin’ to eat much.” 

“No, I knows. Spirit’al consolation’s what 

ou hankers arter, boy. Nat’ral enough too. 
But blame me if there’s any aboard. Have 
a whiff ?” 

“Tank you, massa; don’t want no "bacco 
now.” 

Black Neil shook his head and looked out 
over the dancing blue waters with great 
sunken eyes. He was an elderly negro; 
deep wrinkles already furrowed his face, and 
his wool began to grow grey. 

“It’s berry bad to de heart, sar, feelin’ 
you’s all wrong wid Gor A’mighty. Is 
bloomin’ bad lot, what nebber learnt no 
prayers nor nuffin’; and now gib de world to 
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hear a minister speak up for me, or any 
udder gem’man what could.” 

“ Jus’ so, jus’ so,” answered Dick. Then 
he sucked his pipe and was silent, while the 
other looked far away over the sea. 

Presently Neil spoke again. 

“Tm a ‘complished man, sar, in my way. 
I can read plenty. If you’be got de Word 
now or a book ob hymn songs, seein’ dar’s 
no minister nor gem’man what can pray, I 
might do ‘long wid dem.” 

“ Ain't no good books here, my son ; 
bother a one of ‘em. An’ you can read! Well, 
that beats anything. There’s no man on 
this ‘ere craft can read ‘cept me an’ the 
skipper an’ the cook.” 

“ Hab dey got good books, sar?” 

“Not them; leastways only navigation 
an’ charts. There ain’t no spirit’al com- 
fort in charts, I judge. Lord! it’s ard. 
Can’t you manage a bit of a pray nohow? 
You'd feel easier like if you could.” 

The negro only shook his head again. 

“IT no pray widdout somefin to start me 
off, sar.” 

“ Well, keep up your pecker anyhow. I'll 
look around. Maybe the deckers knows a 
hymn, or summat of the sort, among ’em. 
But blame me, boy, you did ought to have 
taken your last cruise in another ship for 
sartin.” 

Then he rolled off to see if the Flying 
Fish contained any shred or scrap of spiritual 
food for Black Neil. 

When the members of the crew found 
that their first mate extended such sympathy 
to the condemned negro, they too, for the 
most part, showed a fragment of humanity 
in their treatment of him. Men who would 
have kicked a black from before them like 
dirt under ordinary circumstances, felt that 
Black Neil’s peculiar position entitled him to 
a little exceptional respect. Moreover, they 
considered his punishment was altogether 
excessive. He suffered for an action most 
of them deemed more laudable than wicked. 
Fellow negroes, also, would peep over the 
partition which screened the culprit. If the 
black warder who guarded him was out of 
the way, they handed him bananas, sugar- 
cane, and like luxuries. When the attendant 
sat in his place they would simply roll their 
brown eyes and express pious hopes that 
pa brother had made his peace “ wid de 

But that was just what Black Neil had not 
done, and was terribly anxious to do, and 
failed to see any possibility of doing. Super- 
stitious to the heart’s core like all his race, 
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and in a measure fatalistic also, death had 
now become a familiar idea, and its terrors 
were quite dwarfed and dimmed by the more 
terrific certainty of what awaited him be- 
yond. He took his judge’s word for it that 
he was but a lost man, doomed to eternal 
fires for his sin ; and now, with frantic desire, 
he yearned for some outlet to his penitence, 
for some religious channel through which 
even he might crawl within earshot of his 
outraged Maker. Heaven seemed blind and 
dumb to the poor wretch. But when Ferris 
had left him, the memory of an old tune fell 
like a wakened echo on Black Neil’s ear. He 
could not recall the words of the song; he 
only recollected that they were religious and 
treated of a golden shore. The air was better 
than nothing, and he lifted up his voice and 
whined the melody again and again to him- 
self, while great tears rolled down his black 
cheeks. He was not a very bad negro, per- 
haps, but an unfortunate one—the victim of 
unhappy circumstances—of a concatenation 
not in the least unusual when an old man 
marries a young woman in the tropics. 

That night Dick Ferris recounted his recent 
conversation to an interested group. 

“T told him,” he said, in conclusion, “ how 
to my knowledge there weren’t no such thing 
as a Bible aboard this craft, nor yet a Prayer- 
Book neither.” 

‘Yes, there is, Mr. Ferris,” piped a cabin- 
bo 


y- 

“Eh? Don’t say you've got one, Sprig ?” 
“No, I ain’t; but see this eye,” and he 
pointed to a big black bruise on his cheek ; 


“that came along of a Bible. The boss ’ave 
got one.” 

“The skipper!” exclaimed two or three 
men in wildest surprise. 

“He ’ave. I,was tidyin’ his cabin round, 
puttin’ things ship-shape, and he sees me 
hanging on to the shelf over his bunk, dustin’ 
of it. There was a book atop with a polished 
black cover, and I picked it up to clean it. 
Then he says, ‘Take your dirty paws off the 
Word o’ God, boy, and stop messin’ round 
and get out of ’ere.’ So I ups and says, 
meanin’ no sauce, ‘I was cleanin’ of the book, 
sir, as is a inch in dust and dirt.’ Then he 
lathered me proper for answering.” 

Nobody appeared much interested in the 
lad’s personal experience, but the fact that 
their captain, Mr. Greenleaf, possessed a Bible 
called for a good deal of more or less profane 
comment. 

* Who'll ask for the loan of it?” inquired 
Ferris. 

Not a man answered, and he spoke again* 
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“T would an’ chance it, but it’s useless. 
He hates me worse than poison, ‘cause I’m 
the only Englishman aboard. He’s just been 
a brute to me since I sailed. Ireckon you'd 
get it, Bell, if any on us could.” 

Bell, the carpenter already mentioned, was 
considered to be the captain’s favourite—a 
position he denied. This man scratched his 
head and grumbled, and did not take kindly 
to the enterprise. The general sense of the 
meeting went against him, however, and he 
prepared to depart. 

“Tell the skipper it’s for the nigger for- 
ward as is goin’ to be hung. He can’t refuse 
spirit’al consolation even to a nigger what’s 
to be hung,” concluded Ferris. 

“ He will,” said the cook of the Flying Fish. 
“Mark my words; he'll tell Bell to go 
to——” But he was called hastily to his 
galley, and did not finish the prophecy. 

Pretty soon Bell returned baffled. 

“He says he ain’t disposed to lend the 
Word of God to a blackguard black man. 
And he also says we're to sheer off from 
Neil for the future. If he sees a hand 
alongside him again, the cap’n says that 
hand will hear from him direct,” explained 
the carpenter. 

“There's a pretty beauty,” burst out Dick. 

He did not say “ pretty beauty,” but that 
will suffice. 

“Tt shows how a man may have a Bible 
and yet never behave so as to let other folks 
know it,” commented Bell. 

They were lost in speculation as to how 
the skipper ever came to possess a Bible at 
all. 

* Reckon he stole it,” said one. 

“Reckon it was giv’ him by some as 
saw he wanted the use of it,” suggestcd 
another. . 

“In that case his ship would be loaded 
right up with ’em,” declared a third. 

“Why ain’t he sold it and made a bit on 
it ?” asked Ferris. 

“Cause none o’ his ch’ice circle o’ friends 
‘ud ever want to buy sich a thing,” answered 
the cook, who had just returned. 

When the men separated, Ferris went 
away, his muddy brains on fire with the 
wickedness and unchristian horror of such a 
circumstance. He had a rooted conviction 
that the Bible would make all the difference 
to Black Neil’s position, if not in this world, 
at any rate in the next; he was firmly con- 
vinced, therefore, that Providence had placed 
this Bible on board for the negro’s. especial 
benefit. No matter had ever stirred his facul- 
ties so deeply ; he could not get the subject 
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out of his head, and the more he reflected 
upon it the stronger grew his determination 
to move further and secure the book for Neil 
at all costs. None took the skipper’s refusal 
to heart as he did ; indeed, their first indig- 
nation blunted, his comrades laughed at him 
for being in such anxiety about so trifling a 
business. But Dick could not regard the 
subject as trifling; it appeared to him that 
tremendous issues were involved. He was 
quite new to intercourse with the negroes, 
and their interests and welfare seemed per- 
fectly serious concerns. He debated with 
himself through long moonlit watches, and 
his thoughts kept him awake in his bunk. 
Personally he had never pretended to reli- 
gion, none having come in his direction at 
any time; but the sight of a great sinner— 
friendless and comfortiess on the brink of the 
grave—the spectacle of a fellow-man sepa- 
rated by a few days only from death and 
possible damnation, woke strange forces in 
the heart of Dick Ferris, and set his mental 
machinery working more briskly than ever 
it had worked before. He knew what a 
“call” meant; a friend of his had once re- 
ceived a “call” and joined the Salvation 
Army upon the strength of it, and gained 
benefit therefrom and passed it on to his 
family. And now an overwhelming impres- 
sion grew strong and stronger within him, 
which notion finally dominated the man and 

ointed to action 

Black Neil, Dick told himself, must have 
the skipper’s Bible, and Providence had evi- 
dently marked him out as a means by which 
the soul-saving book should reach its desti- 
nation. Eternal life for a perishing creature 
clearly lurked in his captain’s cabin, so the 
mate of the Flying Fish determined to secure 
it. If physical force became necessary, then 
he would fight. The fact that such a course 
was rank mutiny and might be punished as 
such, did not particularly appeal to him just 
then ; indeed, the consequences of his pend- 
ing action failed to weigh with him in the 
least. “After all,” he reflected, “ the man’s 
a reasonable being. Like enough, he'll hand 
over the book and make no splutter. If he 
don’t—well, he’s been spoilin’ for a smack at 
me these two voyages, now he shall have it. 
Sure enough, it’s a queer twist to get in the 
brain-pan of a seafarin’ man, all over a blessed 
nigger too that nobody takes no count on ; 
but there it is, hot and strong, and can’t be 
smothered.” rs 

That night Dick knocked at the captains 
door, was told to go in, and entered to find a 
very unexpected picture. The skipper lay 
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upon his bunk smoking, and actually reading 
his Bible. 

“What do you want?” he asked shortly, 
glancing up. 

The other, from sheer amazement, clean 
forgot the elaborate remarks with which he 
had come prepared. He stood silent, irreso- 
lute, open-mouthed, gazing upon this wonder 
before him. 

“ What do you want, you fool?” inquired 
Mr. Greenleaf once more. 

Then Dick found his tongue. 

“That, guv’nor,” he answered, pointing to 
the open book. 

His captain laughed, and then swore. 

“This ship’s grown mighty religious of late, 
seems to me. You're the second’s come on 
the same wild-goose chase. What the fury’s 
the matter ?” 

“?Taint for myself. I don’t want no Bibles,” 
answered Ferris stoutly. “It’s like this ’ere: 
that nigger that’s goin’ to be hanged at Kings- 
ton’s gettin’ blamed low-and down in the 
mouth. He’s off his feed and takin’ on piti- 
ful—cause why? ’Cause he ain’t got no 
spirit’al consolation. You've got a Bible, and 
he can read, so he says ; therefore, I reckoned 
to ask you to lend it out tohim. I'll go bail 
he won’t do no harm to it.” 

“Oh, you reckoned that, did you? Well, 
I reckon you'd best mind your own business 
in future, and not waste no more time fooling 
round that black sweep. I don’t lend no 
Bible of mine to him or anyone. Ain't I 
reading it myself? Be off with you. I'll say 
more than that if any more of you come 
around pestering.” 

He went on reading, but Ferris stood his 
ground, and twisted his hat about in his 
hands. 

“Why don’t you go? Ain’t the skipper’s 
own cabin private from you devils ?” 

“ Well, it’s like this ’ere,” answered Dick 
very slowly. “Sometimes a man finds he 
ain’t ‘is own boss no more. I ain’t. I feels a 
kind o’ call sayin’ ’ow Black Neil must have 
that Bible o’ yourn. You see blacks is cal- 
culated to have souls, same as whites; and 
his soul’s in a proper darned fix now owin’ to 
it’s havin’ no spirit’al consolation whatsoever. 
That book ’ud make a powerful sight of dif- 
ference—just all the difference between aloft 
and below maybe. So I asks of you respect- 
ful to lend it to Black Neil.” 

“ And what'll you do if I says I'll see him 
blowed first 4” 

“Then I guess I'll take it, skipper.” 

The two men looked at one another silently, 
and Ferris licked his great hands and rubbed 
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them together in preparation. For a moment 
the only sound in the cabin was the rasping 
of his rough palms. Then Greenleaf spoke : 

“Go right ahead then; take it or try to. 
I’ve wanted to see what you were worth with 
your British gas and side and bounce. Go 
right ahead. I'll thrash you here and then 
have you flogged on deck, and then , 

“ Best arrange that later, boss.” 

There was not much room in the captain’s 
cabin for two big men to settle a quarrel by 
force of arms. With such a confined area the 
battle promised to be short and decisive, as 
indeed it proved. 

Dick grabbed the Bible, and Greenleaf hit 
him on the face; whereupon Dick dropped 
the book and turned his attention to his supe- 
rior officer. Both men were soon struggling 
upon the floor, first one uppermost, then the 
other. The American was tall, lithe, and 
very active, but Dick’s bulk and weight told 
in that narrow ring. 

“Stand up and fight with your fists if 
you're English,” gasped Greenleaf from the 
dust, and Ferris, nothing loath, let the 
other rise, and when he was on his feet again 
squared up to strike. Both were fairly set 
going now, but the mate had considerably 
the best of the exchanges. He was as tough 
as leather, and Greenleaf could not hit hard 
enough to stop him. Down they went again; 
Dick letting out right and left like a kicking 
pony, and the captain growing nearly blind, 
though more with passion than anything else. 
As they rose, Greenleaf, now aware that he 
had more than met his match in such close 
quarters, lifted his hand over his head and 
snatched a revolver which hung upon the 
cabin wall. He was quick, but hardly quicker 
than the other. Ferris dashed in, and, with 
all his weight behind the blow, hit his skipper 
full and fair upon the forehead as he fired. 
One man went down in a limp, senseless hea 
in the corner of his cabin, the other felt a red- 
hot stab of pain in his shoulder, and then 
knew something wet and warm was trickling 
down his arm into his hand. He picked up 
the Bible, however, and staggered out into 
the alley-way. 

A crowd had there collected upon sound 
of the shot, and Dick pushed through them, 
explaining as he went, 

“ He’ve hit me somewheres in the shoulder, 
an’ I’ve about killed him. Best go in an’ 
get him on his bunk an’ do what’s possible.” 

Then, leaving a dotted line of red splashes 
on the deck, he went forward with his prize, 
and handed the Bible to Black Neil. The 
negro clasped the book with rejoicings, but 
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was greatly concerned to know what had 
taken place. 

“Don’t talk; read, boy, read like mad. 
Stick to it ; there’s a chance yet if you only 
hold on to it and get all you can from it. 
I’ve knocked him silly, but he may come 
round. It’s the skipper’s own. He don’t 
understand no Bibles, else he’d a’ fought fair 
an’ not fired on me. But he pretty nigh missed, 
whereas I didn’t. You just buckle to it, an’ 
read like the deuce. I’ve ’eard tell the second 
half of the book’s reckoned to be the best.” 

Then Ferris went to the galley to see 
after himself and secure the cook’s aid. This 
worthy was considered to possess no small 
medical ability, and presently he returned, 
full of importance, from ministering to the 
captain. 

Fortunately for Dick, his shoulder had sus- 
tained but trifling injuries. The skipper’s 
bullet did little more than touch him, inflict- 
ing in its progress a superficial wound of an 
unimportant nature. While the cook washed 
his injury and bound it up, Ferris asked 
after Mr. Greenleaf. 

“ How’s the old man?” he said. The cap- 
tain of a merchant ship is always the “old 
man,” whatever his real age may be. 

“Bad, seemingly. There’s nothing broke 
as I can find, and he’s breathing pretty free, 
but he ain’t come to his senses yet. Reckon 
you ve dented in his skullsomewhere. That’s 
death, mind you.” 

“Guess there'll be another to go along 
with Neil at Kingston, then,” said Ferris. 

Then the hours fled by, and the entire 
ship’s company grew more and more anxious 
to learn how their captain prospered. Sailors 
are not Job’s comforters at best, and Dick 
heard enough before the dawn of the next 
day to depress him considerably. 

“You was right in a sense, having a ‘call’ 
like to do it,” explained Bell, who had a nice 
command of language and a luminous way 
of putting things; “but the Law don’t take 
no heed of a ‘call. What you’ve done is to 
mutiny, and steal the skipper’s property, and 
maybe murder him. Time will show. If 
he dies, it is murder ; if he lives, it’s merely 
assault with intent to murder, and you'll get 
penal servitude.” 

“ All for a nigger, too,” grumbled the cook. 

“Not for him; for his soul,” said Dick 
apologetically. “I don’t care nothing much 
for Neil, but his soul was in the scale, in a 
manner of speakin’. Now he sticks to that 
book like grim death, and who knows but he 
may just wriggle into the right place by the 
skin of his teeth ?” 


“Why are you so blamed sure niggers has 
any souls?” inquired beetle-browed John 
Droop. “Whar you gwine to draw any 
line betwixt us and them if they has souls ¢” 

“ Don’t you be too cocksure, my beauty 
anyhow,” answered Dickdryly. “If adrunken, 
dirty-hearted, mean, lopsided lout like you've 
got a good working soul to be saved—then, I 
guess, there’s a chance for everybody and 
every colour, monkeys included.” 

“When men like Richard Ferris takes to 
preachin’ aboard the Flying Fish, after knock- 
ing the life out of the skipper, then it’s werry 
gratifyin’ and werry conwincing, no doubt,” 
retorted John. 

But the skipper was by no means dead. 
He recovered consciousness about nine hours 
after the battle; and it happened that the 
cook was with him at the time. 

“The fus’ thing he says, mighty faint in his 
throat, is, ‘Whar'd I hit Ferris ?’ then I says, 
‘You just scratched his shoulder, sir, that’s 
all.” Then he grunted and put his hand to 
his head, and says, ‘I know whar he hit me.’ 
After that he told me to make the cabin dark 
and clear out; but I stuck on, knowing as 
how he should have food, and I made him 
bite a bit, owing to him being too feeble to 
refuse. But he swore forcible and various. 
I reckon he’s turned the corner.” 

Thus the cook explained matters, and his 
prediction proved correct, for within two 
days the skipper had his chair brought up 
on deck, and presently appeared himself with 
a face every colour of the rainbow. He sat 
and smoked, saying no word to anybody. 
Then a strange thing occurred, for Mr. Green- 
leaf suddenly arose, walked stiffly and lamely 
across the ship and disappeared behind the 
partition which hid Black Neil. The negro, 
absorbed in his book, heard and heeded 
nothing. He conned the Bible at morning, 
noon, and night. Already he had sucked no 
small consolation from the Word, and found 
numerous passages and promises which ap- 
peared to have been especially written on 
his behalf. 

“How are you going on, nig?” asked 
Greenleaf suddenly. 

“ Berry nice, massa,” answered Black Neil. 
Then he looked up and saw who was speak- 
ing, and trembled as he clung to the Bible. 

“Lebe the precious Word, sar. I'se get- 
ting straight wid de Lord fast now. De 
Word get me into hebben if you lebe Him 4 
little more. Dey hang me up and I no care 
nuffin’, ‘cause I’se gwine to de golden shore. 
So lebe the precious Word, massa.” 

“Goin’ to the golden shore by way of the 
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—well, I guess there’s many better’n you 
been hung. [I'll leave it on one condition. 
If ever you gets there, you must put in a 
word for this ship. Just a remark in a 
gen’ral sort of way—needn’t mention no 
names—only let on how the Flying Fish ain’t 
all she might be. Carn’t do no harm. I 
didn’t lend that book kinder easy, but now 
you've got it you can hold on to it till we get 
to Kingston. And here’sa bit 0’ lead-pencil. 
Just mark the notions as seem sort 0’ best to 
ou.” 

Mr. Greenleaf flung down a stump of 
pencil, and went off without further speech. 
Like many of the extremely ignorant, he had 
heard and believed a superstition that the 
dying or doomed have strange powers of in- 
spiration extended to them, and he suspected 
that his Bible would greatly benefit from 
attention at Black Neil’s hands. His mind 
had been busy during recent hours, and his 
reflections had brought him to a somewhat 
unexpected conclusion. 

The men talked over this mystery of their 
skipper’s continued silence. 

“He’s nursin’ it, mate, to keep it red- 
hot for you in port,” said Bell to Dick 
Ferris. 

“ Not a shade of doubt ; he’s lyin’ low and 
lettin’ it just fester in him. He’s breakin’ his 
heart to flog you afore all hands, only he 
knows he ain’t got strength to do you justice 

et,” declared the cook. But Ferris had 

eard from Black Neil’s warder of the recent 
interview between the convict and the cap- 
tain. He could not make much of it; still 
the matter of their conversation seemed to 
argue hopefully for Dick. He was alive, 
however, to the enormity of his offence, and 
did not permit himself to be sanguine. 

Upon the following day the skipper re- 
sumed his duties, and soon afterwards the 
Flying Fish sailed into Kingston Harbour. 
Nothing out of the common occurred at that 
port. There were rumours and whisperings, 
but Joe Greenleaf took no official or definite 
move in the matter of his mate. Work went 
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on as usual; the vessel was unloaded and 
filled again ; Black Neil went almost joyfully 
to Gao” upon learning that every benefit 
of clergy there awaited him during the few 
remaining days of his existence. 

About a week afterwards, in the dawn of a 
golden morning, the Flying Fish sailed again, 
and, as she swept away to sea, Dick stood 
for a moment at the stern, in the little house 
where Neil had lived, and looked out at the 
shining town and a black speck that fluttered 
from a flagstaff. Then he found he was not 
alone. 

** What you starin’ at, Ferris?” asked some- 
body standing by him. It was the captain 
who spoke, and these were the first words 
which had past between him and his mate, 
save upon ship matters, since their struggle. 

“T’m a-lookin’ at that black flag over the 
prison, cap’n. They’ve strung Neil up to- 
day. He’s gone—poor devil !” 

‘““We had some difference, if I remember, 
touching that same nigger?” said Greenleaf 
coolly. 

“We ’ad. It’s like this ’ere: I’m main 
sorry I smashed you up so bad, but you 
didn’t ought to have shoot, though I takes it 
right of you to ’ave kept your mouth shut, 
an’ I humbly thanks you.” 


“Best thing to do when you’ve made a 
all-fired fool of yourself.” 

“Tt weren’t no ordinary case like. 
‘called,’ and stronger than lions. 
consolation was the only tap fora man in his 
fix ; so I went for it.” 

“He said how if he gets aloft ‘twill be 


I felt 
Spirit’al 


through that Bible of mine. So I reckoned, 
seeing there’s room for improvement on this 
ship, so to speak, to make a bargain with him. 
If he gets there, I gave him the tip to put in 
a word for the Flying Fish, not mentioning 
no names, but just free an’ general. And 
he promised, ’cause twas my Bible. Smart 
—eh?” 

*T only hopes he’ll remember.” 

“ And—and—you and me’d better shake, 
I reckon—there’s nobody can see us here.” 
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Contemporary Memories of the Coming of the Morth Folk in the Sixth Centurp. 


By tHe Very Rev. H. DONALD M. SPENCE, Dean or Guovcester. 


FIRST PAPER. 


Hoge nicer ae hundred years ago! Itis a 

long look backward ; but it was in that 
far-away sixth century that the process of 
what a famous historian of our day calls the 
“making of England ” began. 

The Saxon work of extermination went 
on for more than a hundred years. It was 
a time of bitter suffering for the Roman- 
British provincial ; it meant the entire sweep- 
ing away of one race to make room for an- 
other and a stronger people. 

Now the popular notion entertained 
respecting the old inhabitants of Britain— 
the Celtic-Roman population, who were 
driven inte the extreme western parts of our 
island by the Engles and Saxons—pictures 
this Celtic-Roman folk as a weak and some- 
what timid people, easily dispossessed of their 
cities and homes. This idea is based partly 
on the fact of the completeness of the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest, partly on the words of the 
famous letter—written apparently A.D. 446 
—and quoted by Gildas, the British historian 
who lived in the sixth century ; words often 


repeated by writers of the history of England: 
“To Altius, thrice Consul, the groans of the 
Britons.” In this apocryphal document the 
Britons are represented as imploring the 
Roman Government to send back to Britain 
the legions which had been withdrawn for 
the defence of Italy, “ because the barbarians 
were driving them to the sea, and the sea 
was tossing them back on the barbarians.” 
But the popular estimate is a completely 
mistaken one. The inhabitants of Britain at 
the time of the coming of the Engle and the 
Saxon were no timid or easily dispossessed 
folk, the conquest was no work of a year or 
even of a lifetime; the men in possession 
fought stoutly for every city and village, for 
every farm and homestead ; the invaders— 
men of war from their child days—constantly 
reinforced from their homes beyond the sea, 
swept slowly onwards through the doomed 
island. Very slow was their ever-advancing 
march of conquest, but it was sure, for behind 
them there was no fear of revolt or uprising, 
because nothing belonging to the Britons 
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that. slow, cruel advance was left alive in the 
Saxon and Engle rear. Man, woman, child, 
all were slain or driven away ; ruined cities, 
burned homesteads marked the Northmen’s 
awful march ; as they passed slowly through 
the beautiful Britain of the Roman and the 
Celt they changed the race, the faith, the 
customs, and the speech. But it was no 
easy march, for nowhere in the barbarian 
conquest of the great Roman Empire in the 
fifth and two following centuries did the sea- 
king and land robber of the north meet with 
such a determined resistance as met them 
here in Britain. Hence the long war, lasting 
a century and a half. Hence the policy of 
ruthless extermination. It was the only way 
to win the land, and the North-folk knew it 
well. 

The historian of this sad but most momen- 
tous period of our island story has but few 
pages of contemporary records to help him. A 
few dry lines in the “Saxon Chronicle ”— 
compiled, it must be remembered, by the con- 
querors—just giving the bare dates of some 
of the bloody battles, and the names of some 
of the conquering chiefs, or recounting with 
stern brevity the blood-stained memory of a 
city’s fall, as in the case of Anderida, on the 
Sussex shore. 

Of Gildas, the one British prose chronicler 
who saw the scenes he tries to describe, we 
only possess a few scant fragments — his 
history so-called, and his epistle or admoni- 


tion—really a single work. The turgid and 
crabbed Latin, too, of our solitary British 
prose historian tries, but seems unable, to 
depict the horrers he witnessed; and the 
terrible scenes he tries to paint are only par- 
tially understood by the puzzled scholars of 
our days. 

We are fortunate, however, to possess a 
few fragments of contemporary British poetry 
which throw a lurid light on the long drawn- 
out period of the Saxon and Engle Conquest. 
These poems are mostly descriptive of battle 
scenes, and several of them are death songs 
of famous chiefs. They are all deeply 
coloured with profound melancholy ; they 
breathe a hopeless lamentation for the cala- 
mities of a ruined people. No forger in 
later times would ever have dreamed of put- 
ting out these wild pathetic verses, which 
certainly celebrate the splendid prowess and 
dauntless gallantry of their national heroes. 
But when the poets wrote, these heroes had 
perished, were dead and gone ; the story of 
their great exploits, alas! was a story of a 
succession of national disasters; scarcely a 
ray of hope ever lights up these sombre and 
melancholy folk-songs, whose burden through- 
out is lamentation, and mourning, and woe. 

As might have been expected, such ancient 
and curious reliques of a long-vanished civi- 
lisation have been subjected to the sharpest 
investigation of lynx-eyed critics, and on the 
whole have emerged from the criticism pretty 
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well unharmed. Well-known scholars such 
as Sharon Turner and Villemarqué in the 
past generation, Guest, Green and Skene in 
our own time, have satisfactorily vindicated 
their general authenticity ; and Dr. Guest 
and Mr. Green have positively used these 
ancient writings as pieces of contemporary 
history. 

Very early in the Roman occupation, cer- 
tainly in the first century of our era, the 
portion of our island watered by the lower 
Severn and Avon attracted the notice of 
the Italian conquerors. Roman industry 
quickly made a beautiful garden of the 
country, and this district became famous for 
its important cities. It was dotted over 
with farms and villages, and here and there 
were built magnificent villas, the homes of 
rich and powerful officials in the service of 
Rome, some of them of the highest rank. 
The remains of several of these stately 
homes are with us still. 

The citizen of Glevum (Gloucester), Aque 
Solis (Bath), Corinium (Cirencester), the 
wealthy provincial who became the tenant 
of the splendid villa built originally for some 
great Italian officer—of which the remains 
at Woodchester or Chedworth are good 
examples—had been long watching with 
anxiety and dread the slow but steady 


approach of the armies of the pagan in- 


vader. They had marked how, what is 
now called Kent and Sussex, had been 
slowly won; how Hampshire and Dorset 
had been already partly conquered; how 
vast tracts in the north and east and central 
portions of the island had, as years rolled 
on, become the prey of the terrible foe ; 
how city after city of these fair districts had 
been sacked and burnt, and every Briton 
slain or exiled, while the vanguard of the 
invader had been already descried from the 
walls of Corinium (Cirencester). For many 
years the inhabitants of the Severn Vale had 
been watching the deadly advance, as from 
the southern and eastern coasts the North- 
men zradually approached the inland cities, 
now slowly, now more quickly, but ever 
coming nearer and nearer. Here a well- 
fought battle, there a long-protracted siege 
of some renowned “place of arms,” stayed for 
a year, or even for several years, the advanc- 
ing flood of invaders, but the respite was 
only for a season; the British armies, even 
if for a time they were conquerors, seemed 
to melt away, the mighty “ place of arms” 
in the long’ run opened its shattered gates, 
its brave Wlesdens disappeared, and the 
wolf and the bird of prey disputed the 
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ownership of the once-splendid Roman 
forum, of the ruined houses and the de. 
serted streets. 

At length the armies of the West-Saxonzg, 
under their famous war-chief Ceawlin, the 
Woden-descended, approached the cities and 
homesteads of the Severn and the Avon 
valleys. 

The provincials knew well what would be 
their fate if the hosts of Ceawlin were suf- 
fered to work their wild will among the 
cities and farms of the Cotswolds and the 
river valleys, for those invaders left nothing 
behind them to tell the story of the past. 

It has been a well-grounded reproach to 
the Roman-British provincials that in all 
their long-protracted and gallant struggle 
against the Saxon, the Engle, and the 
Jute, they never presented a united front 
to their enemies. Britain was torn from 
its original possessors, city by city, district 
by district. After the stern military rule of 
Rome had been withdrawn early in the fifth 
century, at once a number of petty kings or 
chieftains obtained power in the island, but 
their interests and affections were generally 
confined to their own township and district. 
It is strange how seldom, during the pro- 
tracted conquest of the Northmen, the 
ever-advancing common foe roused the 
British Provincials into anything like a 
common defence. Reckless valour, no little 
military skill, heroism, patriotism—all these 
splendid qualities were possessed by the 
defenders of Britain, perhaps in a greater 
degree than by any other subjects of the 
wide Roman Empire ; but they failed to see 
that their one hope of success against their 
formidable foes was for them to present a 
united front to the common enemy. The 
story of Saxon England probably would 
never have been written had Britain only 
been under the rule of one strong, acknow- 
ledged ruler in the sixth century.* 

But in the dim twilight of that age of 
sorrow and of suffering, every now and 
again we catch sight of some attempt at 
peste: union, of some struggles after a con- 
ederation of cities. Such a movement pre- 
ceded the fatal battle of Deorham in A.D. 
577. This, however, thongh a strong, was 
only a local, alliance, and was confined to 


the districts watered by the Severn and 


Avon, aided, as it would seem, by some of 

the British Princes. of Powys. ; 
Terrified by the near presence of the in- 

vader, whose outposts were. almost within 


* The Northmen possessed another ally in the British 
camps and armies, of whom more presently 
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sight of the watch-towers of Aque Solis 
and Corinium, the citizens of the three 
great cities of Gloucester, Bath, and Ciren- 
cester, to give them their modern names, 
with their warlike allies from the upper end 
of the Severn valley, met the West-Saxon 
army some nine miles from Bath, at a place 
called Deorham. 

The battle was decisive. Probably over- 
matched in numbers, certainly confronted 
by an army of better trained and of veteran 
soldiers, the British were completely defeated, 
their forces hopelessly routed, their leaders 
slain. Ceawlin and his West Saxons imme- 


diately marched on the three western strong- 
holds, and, after their usual custom, sacked 
and burned them. 

There is little doubt but that the three 
great cities of the west, after their capture 
by Ceawlin, lay desolate and uninhabited 
for at least a hundred years. 

¥ * * 


* 


Among the scanty reliques of two of the 
great Bardic poets of this fatal sixth century, 
Aneurin and Llywarch Hen (Llywarch the 
Aged), themselves eye-witnesses of the awful 
struggle, we have an elegy, a marwnad 
or death-song by the last named, consist- 
ing of about three hundred and fifty lines. 
The hero of this sad song is Cyndylan, 
once, the poet tells us, a king in Powys 
Land (in Mid-Wales). The bard was a 
dear friend and comrade of the hero king, 
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whose recent death he mourns in this poem, 
at once striking and original. 

Villemarqué, Sharon Turner, and, later, 
Mr. Green the historian, and Mr. Rhys the 
Celtic Professor in Oxford, identify Cyndylan 
(whose name is variously spelt), the hero of 
Llywarch Hen’s marwnad or death-song, 
with King Candidan or Condidan, who, 
the Saxon chronicle relates, was slain at 
Deorham. We have then in the elegy or 
marwnad of Liywarch Hen a contemporary 
record of the great battle of the west, which 
resulted in the sack and destruction of 
Gloucester, Bath, and Cirencester. 

The story of the bard himself is singularly 
romanticand interesting. Villemarqué, Sharon 
Turner, and others have disinterred the long 
buried traditions which probably tell the 
true story of a life spoiled and marred by the 
hereditary enemies of his race. Born a 
Prince of Argoed, a small territory in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, he spent a consider- 
able portion of his youth and early manhood 
at the court of the historical Arthur ; not a 
few bits of whose real story we gather out 
of these ancient bardic poems, which picture 
the loved king, the hero of so much medizval 
and modern romance, as a good ruler and a 
valiant commander, but a very different 
person from the “blameless king ” dreamed of 
by poets who lived more than sixth centuries 
later. 

As years advanced, Llywarch Hen, the 


Roman Legionary Eagle, found among charred ruins in the Forum. 
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prince-bard, was driven out of his little prin- 
cipality of Argoed in the Scottish Lowlands 
by the all-devouring Engle, who, like the 
Saxon in the south, was gradually overrun- 
ning the countries which lay north and west 
of the river Humber. The banished prince 
seems to have found a shelter at the hospit- 
able court of Cyndylan, King of Powys, the 
chieftain who bore sway in central and 
western Wales. When Ceawlin and his con- 
quering army threatened the Severn lands, 
Cyndylan of Powys associated himself with 
the confederate cities, and judging from the 
language of the elegy, commanded the British 
forces. 

The result of the great battle we know 
well. At Deorham Llywarch Hen, the bard, 
fought among the chieftains of the stricken 
British force, but survived the terrible 
slaughter to sing the sad fate of his hero- 
friend and his companions-in-arms. 

In this elegy or death-song of Llywarch 
Hen, we actually possess the memories of 
one who knew Gloucester and Bath before 
the West Saxon destroyed the beautiful 
Roman-Celtic cities. In these ancient poems, 
of course, many of the words and their forms 
are changed by the scribes of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries—according 
to their usual custom—into expressions and 
language of their own times. But the story, 
and generally speaking the ring, of the 
ancient poem is Llywarch the Aged’s own, 
and may be taken as the memory of an 
eye-witness of that sad age of ruin and bitter 
suffering. 

* * * * 

Llywarch Hen—we know from some frag- 
ments of his own writings which have come 
down to us—survived the rout of Deorham 
many years, living to extreme old age in 
poverty and suffering. The long and bloody 
campaign of the Severn valley which imme- 
diately followed the great battle robbed him 
of his remaining friends. Childless—his 
four-and-twenty sons had fallen fighting with 
the Saxon invader—and homeless, the aged 
singer, in the course of one of his strange 
and touching poems, thus lamented his 
shanged condition :— 

“* Wooden crook, thou hardy brand 


That supportest a mourning old man, 
Llywarch of pleasant talk. 


“ The four most hateful things to me through life 
Have met — with one accord : 
Cough and old age, sickness and grief. 


“ T am old, I am lonely, I am decrepid and cold 


After the sumptuous bed of honour ; 
I am wretched, I am triply bent!” 


The death song commences by bidding 





the maidens of Britain come and behold the 
palace of Cyndylan in flames ; forty or fifty 
lines are then addressed to the fallen hero, 
He extols his virtues, his generosity, his 
bravery, his love for his country, and com- 
pares him to the wild boar and the hawk: 
 Oyndylan, with heart like the ice of winter, 
Cyndylan, with heart like the fire of spring; ”’ 

and then the bard bitterly mourns his death. 
“My heart,” he says, “has great misery in 
joining together the black boards” (of his 
coffin). 

Passing from the dead hero king, he now 
describes the royal hall which Llywarch Hen 
remembers as the scene of so many joyous 
gatherings—banquets, meetings of the noblest 
and fairest of the British, who were attracted 
to the brilliant and hospitable Court of the 
Princes of Powys. 

The Hall of Cyndylan is dark 


To-night, without fire, without bed ! 
I'll weep awhile, afterwards I shall be silent. 


“ The Hall of Cyndylan! Dark 
Its roof, after the fair assemblage! 
Alas, its end is sad! 


“‘ The Hall of Cyndylan is forlorn 
To-night, since it has owned no lord, 
Ah, death will not leave me long ! 


** The Hall of Cyndylan is gloomy 
To-night, without fire, without songs, 
Tears are running down my cheeks. 


“ The Hall of Cyndylan, it pierces my heart 
To see it roofless, fireless. 
Dead is my chief! Yet I am living! 


“ The Hall of Cyndylan pierces my heart 
Every hour, when I think of the mighty gatherings 
I remember, closing round the fire-hearth.” 
The poet goes on to describe how piercingly 
cold it must be there, for the great hall is 
now solitary and roofless. 

These memories of the “ hall” of Cyndylan, 
which seems to have been the centre of life 
of the loved British king, remind us of similar 
royal halls of this same period among the 
ancient Saxons, and Engles, and Danes, of 
which the old Norsemen’s sagas sing. Such 
a centre for the king, his theigns and their 
hospitably-welcomed guests, we read of in 
the old poem of “Beowulf,” where king 
Hrothgar’s hall, “ Heorot,” is the scence of so 
many stirring events told in that picturesque 
and possibly most ancient of our northern 
stories. 

The plot of all these ancient bardic poems 
is confused. It is almost impossible ever to 
gather up the thread of any sustained argu- 
ment. After the sad memories of the now 
cold and desolate royal hall, the bard’s 
thoughts travel back to the night which fol- 
lowed the fatal battle when the king was 
slain The bard represents himself—no 








The Baths of Aque Solis (Bath), general aspect in a.p, 1894. ‘The city was sacked and burned a,b. 577. 


doubt a faithful memory of what actually 
took place—as watching in the church of 
Bassa, into which the body of Cyndylan had 


been brought. This mention of a church is 
the only reference to Christianity in the 
poem. 

In the course of his lonely and melancholy 
vigil, Llywarch hears the cry of an eagle 
sailing down the valley in which Bassa is 
situated in hopes of finding again the king’s 
body, upon which apparently after the battle 
it had preyed. 

“ The eagle of Eli-—loud his cry! 


He has swallowed fresh drink ; 
Heart-blood of Cyndylan the fair. 


‘** The eagle of Eli screams aloud 
To-night, in the blood of men he revels, 
He is in the wood.” 

No need to-night for the eagle of Eli to 
keep to the seas, or to fish in the river. He 
may feast now on the blood of men. In his 
sad and shuddering watch Llywarch discerns 
the ery of a second eagle sailing down upon 
them from another valley in the same terrible 
quest. 

‘“* The eagle of Pengwern with the gray horn beak, 
Very loud her echoing voice, 
Eager for the flesh—the flesh of Cyndylan!” 

In several stanzas the poet writes of the 
“churches of Bassa,” in which the body of 
Cyndylan, and of others who kad fallen, had 


been brought. It is impossible with any cer- 
tainty to identify “ Bassa.” Dr. Guest thinks 
it alludes to some place in North Wales; 
Villemarqué suggests Basingstoke. 
1 oD o 
‘“* The churches of Bassa. there rests 


To-night, there ends, there shrinks within himself, 
The shelter in battle, heart of the men of Argoed! 


‘ The churches of Bassa are enriched 
To-night ; A 
Ruddy are they, overflowing is my grief! 

*¢ The churches of Bassa are close neighbourirg 


To-night to the heir of Cyndrwyn, 
Graveyard_of Cyndylan the fair. 


‘** The churches of Bassa are lovely 
To-night, their clover hath made them so; 
Ruddy are they.” 

Then follow the stanzas descriptive of the 
“White Town ” which has given a title to 
these studies, and which there is good reason, 
as will be seen, to identify with the modern 
“ Sherston,” a town but a short distance 
from Deorham. 

Painied with care is the little picture 
or description of a city evidently famous in 
its day for its men of war; in the bard's 
memory of the fatal fight, the “ White 
Town” certainly played a prominent part. 
The want of connection already referred to 
is here very marked ; something that the 
poet was conscious of in the story of the 
“White Town” in connection with the events 
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following the fight at Deorham and the death 
of the British king, he has left out, perhaps 
fancying that the story was too well known 
to need repetition. 

After the allusion to the “ White Town,” 
Llywarch then devotes some twenty-seven 
lines to a sad lament for Freuer, a fair 
British princess, a sister of the dead King 
Cyndylan. Freuer perished, as it would 
seem, shortly after her brother’s death, no 
doubt in one of the terrible sieges in which 
so many of the cities of the Severn and Avon 
vales were utterly destroyed. 

Some of the stanzas on Freuer—even in a 
translation—are picturesque and touching, 
and help the student of this far-back and 
little-known period of our island story to 
form some notion of the despair and hopeless 
sorrow which colour these sad memories of 
an eye-witness of these scenes. 

* Alas, Freuer! how sad it is 

To-night, after the loss of the dead, 

By the mishap of my tongue were they slain,” 
(Here alluding to some incident in the long 
war unknown to us). 

* Alas, Freuer! how languid she is 


To-night, after the death of Elvan 
And the Eagle of Cyndrwyn, Cyndylan. 


“ It is not only the death of Freuer that separates me 
To-night from the enjoyment of the home circle, 
I will keep awake, I will weep early. 


** It is not the death of Freuer that I am tormented with 
To-night, but I being weary and sick, 
My brothers and my country I mourn. 


“‘ Fair Freuer ! there are brothers who love thee 
And who have not sprung from the ungenerous.” 


This “fair Freuer” now “ languid in 
death,” whose loss he mourns so bitterly, 
was a notable princess in those days of the 
invasion, and an heiress of broad lands in 


the upper part of the Severn. In one of his 
verses Llywarch remembers how, in happier 
days, from some pleasant hill-top he had 
looked far and wide over Freuer’s beautiful 
heritage— 
. “ Have I not gazed with my eyes on the fair land 
From the lofty summit of Gorwynion ? 
. . . 7. . 


* Have I not gazed from Dinnle 
Wrecon, over the patrimony of Freuer?” 


When he wrote, fire and sword had made 
the country desolate. Freuer and her brother 
—whom Llywarch calls his—were gone ; and 
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the smiling homesteads and flourishing cities 
were charred ruins. 


“ Slain were my brothers all at once, 
Cynan, Cyndylan, Cynraith, 
Defending Tren—the wasted city. 


* Brethren I had who were never dejected, 

They grew ", like hazel saplings, 

One by one they are all gone!” 
Then, after a few more verses containing 
allusions to long-forgotten events, in the 
course of which he laments for Caranmael, 
the son of King Cyndylan—for whom he 
laments as for his brother—the poem comes 
to an abrupt end. 

It is written in what is called the Triban 
milwr, the warrior’s triplet, the oldest form of 
ancient British verse. In a translation, of 
course, the rhyme disappears, and many of 
the characteristic features which in the 
original constitute its especial charm. The 
language, too, in places is very obscure, and 
only avery few living scholars can venture to 
translate it. We havealso toremember that 
in the varied recensions to which it has been 
subjected during the thirteen centuries which 
have elapsed since Llywarch Hen first wrote 
it, it has undergone many alterations and 
changes. But it possesses a peculiar interest, 
for only in these few reliques of the sixth 
century bards can we find such graphic and 
sad pictures, painted by eye-witnesses of the 
miseries and sufferings which the British 
inhabitants of our island underwent in the 
course of the Saxon and Engle conquest. 

Such a poem has another charm, too, apart 
from its unique historical value, a charm which 
has been eloquently dwelt on by a late writer 
on our ancient literature :—“ We find our- 
selves in its verse listening to another type of 
poetry than the English (Anglo-Saxon),* to 
a much more imaginative, to a much better 
shaped poetry—poetry which, entirely Celtic 
in tone, had perhaps been influenced by the 
Roman culture. .. . We may say that this 
Welsh piece, with others even earlier, is, 
with some lays in the ‘ Beowulf,’ and it may 
be a few Irish fragments, the oldest extant 
modern poetry.” t 

* The writer is here alluding to the poems of Caedmon and 
Cynewulf and his school, who wrote about a century later than 
these ancient British bards. 


+ Stopford Brooke, “Early English Literature,” vol. iy 
chap. Vii. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DAVID COPPERFIELD’S CHILDHOOD. 
By ALEXANDER ANSTED. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 
PART I.—SUFFOLK. 


bye wren every one is familiar with the 

details of David Copperfield’s life, few, 
perhaps, have visited the haunts of his child- 
hood. I speak of these as though both he 
and they had existed in very fact; for to 
most of us they have.. The boy certainly 
has lived, if not the man; and for the scenes 
among which he grew up, they remain to-day 
much as they were half a century ago. 

“T was born at Blunderstone, in Suffolk,” 
is the first topographical account (so to speak) 
which David Copperfield gives of himself ; 
the first he could give, it may be said. To 
this place, then, I would lead the way. 

Blundestone, as we know the village (the 
Ordnance makes no sort of reference to a 
Blunder), is situated some four miles from 
Lowestoft and nine from Yarmouth. It has 
its straggling street, its mill, and its parish 
pound ; and, moreover, it has the house in 
which David is described as having first seen 
the light; and the church, surrounded by 
its graves, of which he says, “There is nothing 
half so green that I know anywhere as the 
graves of that churchyard; nothing half so 
shady as its trees; nothing half so quiet as 
its tombstones.” And just as suggestive is 


the sketch of the house. It stands someway 
back from the road, under the shadow of 
tall, picturesque elms, and it is approached 
by a straight path, or drive, along one side 
of which is a stiff hedge. So, in relating his 
earliest observations, David says, “ And now 
I see the outside of our house, with the lattice 
bedroom windows standing open to let in the 
sweet-smelling air, and the ragged old rooks’- 
nests still dangling in the elm-trees at the 
bottom of the front garden.” The elm-trees 
—at the back of the house, in point of fact— 
are still there, for they saw many genera- 
tions before they became famous, and will 
see many to come, though their memory will 
outlive them now. Nor is the long fence 
wanting, along which the young Mrs. Cop- 
perfield and he whom Miss Betsey Trotwood 
was pleased to call ‘a murderer, or a man 
with a name like it,” strolled leisurely, while 
Peggotty was making the boy spruce for the 
ride to Lowestoft, and with him taking fur- 
tive glances at the pair as they so closely ex- 
amined the sweetbriar between them. 

A pretty picture is drawn of the view of 
the church from the house ; how David, when 
overcome by fright at his mother’s reading 
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of the Bible, used to be taken out of bed to 
look at the quiet graves; and how he saw 
the house—the same, yet no longer the same 
—when he stood by his mother’s grave. But 
shrubs and saplings have grown into trees 
since that time, and have changed the scene. 
Time and modern renovation have wrought 
their changes, too, on the old church. The 
heavy thatched roof is gone ; a new chancel 
has replaced the venerable relic of past days ; 
and the high-backed pew, and the pulpit, that 
looked like a castle—alack! they, too, are 
no more; gone, like many another oaken 
treasure, perhaps to patch the back-house of 
the carpenter's cottage, if not to rekindle his 
evening fire. But the porch remains. The 
ivy hangs over its grey sides, casting heavy 
shadows down its weathered stones; and, 
though traces of local restoration are visible 
here and there, it is the same old porch 
through which that stray sheep (“I don’t 
mean a sinner, but mutton,” he is careful to 
explain) so nearly wandered when David saw 
him “half making up his mind to come into 
the church.” The tower, 
too, is interesting ; it may 
be seen above the trees 
from the village and the 
house. It is one of those 
round towers, presumably 
Norman, for which this part 
of England is, to some ex- 
tent, peculiar. Dickens, it 
may be remembered, never 
describes its form, but he 
places a spire upon it, per- 
haps for the sake of the 
picturesque. 

From Blundestone the 
reader follows David Cop- 
perfield to Lowestoft, the 





reference to which intro- 
duces him to a charac. 
teristic feature of the 
age. Smuggling, as every- 
body is aware, was rife 
throughout England dur- 
ing the last and the early 
portion of the present 
centuries, and there are 
many still living who 
were either engaged in 
or voluntarily assisted in 
the traffic. It would be 
impossible to detail here 
the various methods em- 
ployed by the smuggling 
fraternity, the help it 
received from all classes 
on shore, the hard-fought battles and _hair- 
breadth escapes men went through to evade 
the law, and the manner in which their trade 
was impeded or stopped by an ever-watchful 
excise. We only know that they all existed, 
and that everybody in the country was inter- 
ested in them on one side or the other. And 
because all this eastern coast was peculiarly 
well suited to smuggling, it came about that 
there were men residing here within easy 
reach of the sea-shore, though not so near as 
to arouse suspicion, who lived apparently on 
their own means, were admitted by the majo- 
rity of the gentry, rode good hackneys, shot 
the squire’s pheasants, dined indiscriminately 
at the hall or the homestead, fiirted with the 
farmers’ daughters, and joked with the vil- 
lage maidens—who, in point of fact, were 
“ hail fellow, well met’ with one and all ; and 
such an one must have been the sallow-faced 
and shallow-eyed Murdstone, the second cap- 
tor of the easily captivated, but not the less 
bewitching, little Mrs. Copperfield. 

Though there is little enough reference 
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to smuggling in all the long history of 
“ David Copperfield,” the incident at Lowes- 
toft exemplifies one of its many tricks. The 
Skylark, the yacht aboard of which David 
spent part of his afternoon in discussing the 
time of day with its skipper, though to all 
appearance but a pleasure-boat, can have 
been nothing less than one of those handy 
craft by which goods, which should have 
passed the custom, were often brought 
ashore without any such for- 
malities. Only a few lines are 
devoted to the incident. The 
story then passes on: David is 
mounted once more in front 
of his future step-father, and 
the evening closes upon the 
day’s excitement. But it has 
its place in the chain of his his- 
tory as a connecting link with 
the business house in London ; 
and I cannot but think that 
it is intended to suggest the 
mysterious occupation of a 
man who, while he takes an 
important part in the early 
portion of the book, is never 
familiarly known by the reader 
to its close. So, by the death 
of Mrs. Copperfield, the 
“Rookery ” passed—whether 
by fair means or foul is left to 
the reader to decide—into the 
hands of a contraband trader. 

Shortly after the excursion 
to Lowestoft we are con- 
ducted, under very interest- 
ing circumstances, to the 
original home of the English 
bloater. Of Yarmouth but 
little need be said. Every 
reader of “‘David Copperfield” 
will remember the oft-quoted 
account he gives of his first impressions of 
the neighbourhood : “It looked rather spongy 
and soppy, I thought, as I carried my eye 
over the great dull waste that lay across the 
river ; and I could not help wondering, if the 
world were really as round as my geogra- 
phy-book said, how any part of it came to 
be so flat. But I reflected that Yarmouth 
might be situated at one of the poles, which 
would account for it.” Across a waste, cer- 
tainly, the town does lie, and on a mere bank 
of sand once thrown up by the sea to tempt 
it thither—like the spider to the fly it would 
appear, for it has had many a struggle for 
existence with the waves, and on more than 
one occasion it has been almost swallowed 
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up. But the waste is not without its pecu- 
liar charm; to those who know them well, 
there are few parts more fascinating than the 
low-lying lands and rivers of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

Yarmouth is one of those places which has 
preserved to us something of its antiquity. 
Its characteristic feature is, of course, its 
Row—narrow streets leading from the quays, 
and these suggest many striking pictures of 
life in earlier days. On step- 
ping into the tiny courts 
which open from some of 
these rows, on a sunny morn- 
ing, perhaps, we stand imme- 
diately in a_ perfect little 
Peter de Hooge, only lacking 
the Dutch costume to com- 
plete a scene entirely charac- 
teristic of Lower Holland. 
The walls of the houses form- 
ing the narrow lanes tower 
upwards on either side, almost 
like those of some Italian 
mountain city, their projecting 
storeys helping to keep out 
the light. Many of these 
houses are very old, and some 
display the herring-bone 
method of bricklaying — a 
style, it may be thought, not 
altogether out of keeping with 
the industry of the place. The 
rows either open directly into 
the cross streets, or are blocked 
by dark-looking buildings, 
through which low arches or 
passages give access to the 
outer world. In the centre of 
the town several of them 
emerge suddenly upon the 
market square, every corner 
in which is as picturesque and 
quaint as could well be desired, and which, 
on a bright market-day, is about as full of 
varied life and vivacious movement as any 
spot in our own merry isle. With eight 
long miles of these astonishing little alleys, 
then (their number exceeds one hundred 
and fifty, their width six feet, with some con- 
siderably less), with such a market place ; 
with the old wall towers of the town still 
standing; with the largest church in the 
county ; aud with many other wonderful 
things too numerous to mention, one cannot 
but endorse Peggotty’s opinion, “that Yar- 
mouth was, upon the whole, the finest place 
in the universe.” 

The watchman no longer walks these 
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passages as he did long years ago, shouting 
the hour and every change of the wind, “ in 
the name of our sovereign liege the king” ; 
nor do we hear, in these latter days, much 
about “the bellman’s drowsy charm”; as, 
pacing the rows nightly, that functionary 
was wont to chaunt his prayer for peace- 
parted souls. These things belong to the 
dead past, nor do they concern our present 
purpose. But we must become familiar with 
the aspect of a Yarmouth Row to picture 
little David sitting silently in one of them, 
listening to the ceaseless tapping on his own 
mother’s coffin. Such, then, is the town. 
Outside, a long lonely waste of sand stretches 
away into the sea; not so dreary now, even 
without its thousands of summer holiday 
folk, as in the days when Mr. Peggotty’s ship- 
house was the sole object to break the line 
of distance, but still, in winter, a bleak wind- 
swept track of seeming desolation. 

Having reached Yarmouth, it behoves us 
to give due honour to the guide who pio- 
neered our wanderings hither. It would 
be impossible, indeed, having once performed 
a journey in his cart, to forget Mr. Barkis, 
or his horse. Barkis is important in that, 
though he himself has completed life’s jour- 
ney and has been drifted away on the ebb 


of the tide, he is the type of a class which 
has not yet been swept out of all cognisance. 
But the type he is, and the perfection to 
which the whole character of the man has 
been worked up, can only be fully appre- 
ciated by those who have known this portion 


of England from youth. The carrier from 
Blundestone to Yarmouth, or from any 
village to a country town in these parts, is 
much the same to-day as in the past. Like 
Barkis, who does not seem to have accom- 
plished his journey with any great speed (for 
David complains of the deviations he made 
on the road, and the time employed in de- 
livering a bedstead at a public-house), he is 
seldom in a hurry. And Barkis, it will be 
remembered, was a silent, if not a pensive 
man, wherein he was by no means excep- 
tional in his class ; and he was in the habit 


of taking notes, so to speak, on the tilt of his - 


cart, notably when he placed the name Clara 
Peggotty thereupon, “apparently,” it is re- 
corded, “asa private memorandum.” The 
practice is so common that it would seem 
almost strange not to see the tilt of a cart 
employed in such a manner. 

Ham waited for the carrier’s cart at the 
public-house. There he stands to this day, 
as jovial, as open-hearted, and externally as 
fishy to the nostrils as ever he was. True 
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type of a class 

practically un- 

spoiled by out- 

ward progress, 

with his canvas 

jacket and stiff 

trowsers, so stiff 

“that they would 

have stood quite alone,” and with his charac- 
teristic “ coverin’ in a’ top,” he is still the 
one familiar and unchangeable object to all 
the thousands who spend their holidays in 
Yarmouth. Ham addressed David always, 
with familiarity and yet with respect, in the 
true dialect of his land, as “ Mas’r Davy, 
bor.” It is needless, of course, to remind 
natives of that which the abbreviation “bor” 
implies, but the world at large, with which 
the expression is not in every-day use, is 
hardly expected to be familiar with its 
origin or its application. At a glance it cer- 
tainly would appear to stand for doy, in 
which sense, indeed, it has often been mis- 
used. And this is the more natural in that 
it is so generally applied towards the male 
portion of humanity, though when it is made 
clear that it is neither more nor less than a 
handy word for neighbour there can be no 
reason why woman should not be honoured 
with the appellation as well as man. But 
she has her own title, as expressed by Mr. 
Peggotty when he clapped the sorrowful 
Mrs. Gummidge upon the back, exhorting 
her, at the same time, to cast off care, with 
a “cheer up, old mawther”; the explica- 
tion of which genial admonition immediately 
follows, bracketed thus,—“[Mr. Peggotty 
meant old girl].” 
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*Yon’s our house, Mas’r Davy!” said 
Ham ; and looking out in all directions, the 
only thing to be seen was “ a black barge, or 
some other kind of superannuated boat, not 
far off, high and dry on the ground, with 
an iron funnel sticking out of it for a chimney 
and smoking very cosily.” And there is 
sold in almost every stationer’s shop in Yar- 
mouth a small drawing purporting to give its 
exact appearance ; to be, in fact, a represen- 
tation of the true and original house. It 
depicts a smack, “or some other kind of 
superannuated boat,” with a chimney doing 
its utmost to support its reputation, with a 
hole in the side for a door, with windows, 
and, in fine, with everything just as it 
should be. 

That, then, was where Mr. Peggotty lived. 
He was ‘a fisherman, of course—there never 
was, or could be, a time when the population 
of Yarmouth was not interested, in some way 
or another, in fish, from the seaman’s boy 
who affects the oil-skin and sou’-wester of 
his father, to the merchant who works the 
curing-houses. Mr. Peggotty, therefore, 
could be no exception: But he was not a 
herring fisherman : he was a lobster catcher, 
and he took, at the same time, such other 
fruits of the ocean as might supply the imme- 
diate wants of his township. In this manner, 
with the good help of Ham, he was able to 
support little Emily and the tearful Gum- 
midge in his ship home. And when not em- 
ployed in fishing he would certainly be 
found otherwise busy, either tarring the 
inside of his boat, with a chaldronful of 
smoking pitch close by, or laying out his 
sails to dry, pulling all the time, and with 
evident labour, at a short clay pipe, turned 
upside down close under his nose, and ap- 
parently as empty as a pipe could well be. 
He was a religious man, too, was the Peg- 
gotty of the past, as is, also, the Peggotty of 
to-day, who does no manual labour on Sun- 
day (beyond that which may be absolutely 
necessary to keep all square) and never 
thinks of going out to sea, but puffs away at 
his empty pipe all day long, and watches the 
horizon as though he saw more there than 
anywhere around him. In this way his life 
passes ; then his son and his grandsons come 
and take his place, solikehim that we scarcely 
know when he has been superseded. 

Having, then, made acquaintance with 
Mr. Peggotty and his household, we must 
leave him in his hut to return to Blundestone 
for the last time. Here we find little David 
once more, walking in lonely misery along 
the path to the house, behind which “the bare 
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old elm-trees wrung their many hands in the 
bleak wintry air, and shreds of the old rooks’ 
nests drifted away upon the wind.” Then 
we see him at his mother’s grave, with all the 
faces which he knew around him, except one, 
and that one beneath the sod. And there is 
a spot in Blundestone churchyard, close by 
that old porch, which is pointed out as the 
last resting-place of David’s parents; and 
some old people believe that the pair lie 
there together. But the dream quickly 
passes; we soon step back into real life, 
and see in the graves those only of some for- 
gotten inhabitant of the village, and in the 
Rookery nothing more than a plain country 
parsonage. 

The name of the hotel in Yarmouth from 
which David started for London is not re- 
corded. But there is a tavern in the town 
with such a coffee-room as is not often to be 
met with in the United Kingdom, and here 
fancy might depict the diminutive traveller 
and his friendly waiter hard at it over the 
chops and batter pudding. Soon we see him 
lifted up, or clambering on to the heavy 
coach, which immediately, it is said, lurches 
over to one side in a manner seriously to 
alarm its passengers. Then the sound of the 
horn re-echoes through the narrow rows, and 
he is gone on his journey to the metropolis 
which was intended, no doubt, to swallow 
him up forever. We stand watching the 
rattling, swaying coach, as it swings across 
the wide marsh and up the rising lands be- 
yond, leaving Beccles and Hailsworth and 
many a peaceful village on either side ; 
through the drowsy old streets of Saxmund- 
ham and Woodbridge; past many a cosy 
homestead and many a weird old hall, and 
between many an acre of waving yellow 
corn, until the clatter of sixteen shining 
hoofs is ringing on the stones before the 
Great White Horse of Ipswich, and, witha 
dexterity almost inconceivable, the older 
Weller himself, and none other, has tossed 
his yards of ribbons across his foaming 
horses’ flanks. 

A short breathing space gives just time 
to look round. ‘There, surely, in the very 
centre of the courtyard, stands Mr. Pick- 
wick, in all the graceful dignity we know 
so well. And there, too, is Samuel Weller! 
and Mr. Tupman ! and Mr. Snodgrass! They 
are all there! A sunbeam—a gentle, happy 
sunbeam, has just caught the foremost curve 
of Mr. Pickwick’s waistcoat, and sports for 
a moment on that full, that noble breast. 
A moment more and it is gone; and Mr, 


Pickwick is gone; and all his faithful band. 
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A shrill female voice is heard piping from 
the inner bar, and the slip-shod waiter of 
to-day skurries insolently across the view. 
Yet these men have lived—and loved, as 
we know; and one day, perhaps, they may 
come back in the flesh, and again walk the 
old streets of Ipswich and the courts of its 
famous hostelry. For their ghosts still haunt 
the spot, and may be met by any who will 
wander for a little into the byways of the 
past. 


But fresh horses are soon clattering out 
from the stable-yard, and the coach swings 
and groans away once more, on its way 
through Colchester and Chelmsford, leaving 
the blue heights of Essex far away to the 
eastward; stretching out mile after mile 
upon the lengthening chain; until, at last, 
in the gloom and dusk of the early morn. 
ing, we are brought up in London town, 
where, with David Copperfield, I take leave 
of his Suffolk home. 


——>2s-eo<—___—— 







oNE cold stormy night last March 
the night express from New 
York to Canada was plough- 
ing its way through a blinding 
snow-storm along the banks 
of the Hudson, and the writer 
had just settled down in the 
a smoking compartment of the Pullman 
} car with a favourite pipe and a novel, 
when a man entered the compartment 
who bore on his face the unmistakable signs 
of a true and genuine Yankee, according to 
the English conception of the species. 

I could not resist the temptation to enter 
into a conversation, and a polite request for 
a match proved a sufficient introduction for 
the occasion. We soon found ourselves 
launched into a general discussion of things 
American, which proved so entertaining that 
it was not until the early hours of the morn- 
ing that we retired to our berths. The con- 
versation, among other things, turned on 
Englishmen in America. My American 
friend was, like most Americans, possessed of 
shrewd common-sense, and, if not compli- 
mentary, straight to the point. 

“Englishmen!” said he. “Well! we 
always try to give them a chance in 
America, but you are too free with your 
education. What is the good of giving a 
five-thousand dollar education to a ten-cent 
boy ?” 

The practical philosophy of the remark 
amused me, and the truth of it has fre- 
quently been brought home to me by the expe- 
riences of Englishmen whom, during the past 
ten years, I have known in Canada and the 
United States. 

The constant and ever-increasing problem 
of English parents, “‘ What shall we do with 
our sons?” is rapidly becoming the most 


OUR TEN-CENT BOYS. 


prominent social question of the day. Few 
parents will acknowledge that their son isa 
ten-cent boy, and too many make the mis- 
take of expending in academic education all 
the available capital for giving their son a 
start. It is perhaps safe to say that the 
time and money spent in general education 
after the age of seventeen, whether at the 
university or elsewhere, is, in a commercial 
sense, not only an unremunerative invest- 
ment in three cases out of five, but often, in 
the colonies, a serious and lifelong drawback 
to the man who has to earn his bread-and- 
butter. Sooner or later the problem has to 
be solved ; and few young men, whose edu- 
cation will not immediately command a live- 
lihood, can escape the infection of Horace 
Greeley’s advice, ‘Go West, young man.” 
As an opening for gentlemen’s sons, emi- 
gration has been in vogue for some years, 
and we can now with profit look back and 
make use of the experience of the past asa 
guide to those who have yet to make a start 
in life. It is safe to say that while there 
have been some failures, most of those who 
have come out to the continent of America, 
and have honestly tried to get on, have done, 
in the end, much better for themselves than 
they could have done in the old country; 
but success is by no means so easily attained 
by the emigrant in this country as many 
people would lead us to believe. The first 
few years are generally a time of disappoint- 
ment. Two great difficulties meet the in- 
tending emigrant at the outset—an over- 





estimation of his own capacity and worth in 
a new country, and ignorance of the con- 
ditions of all countries except his own. 
Those who emigrate may be divided into 
two classes: those who come out to farm 
and those who enter into business or profes- 
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sional life ; though in many cases the former 
class of persons, for reasons which I will 
state presently, finally drift into the cities 
and try their luck in banks or business 
houses. The farmer is independent, to a 
great extent, of the impression he makes on 
other people ; the choice of locality is there- 
fore the chief question which he has to 
solve. 

Those who enter into a business life have 
other difficulties which, as a rule, they do not 
find out until they have left England. It may 
be taken as an axiom that no man starting 
in business or professional life can succeed in 
a strange country, unless he makes those 
from whom he derives a living feel at home 
with him ; and as a corollary to this, no man 
without capital can succeed, so long as he 
gives those whom he meets in a business 
way reason to think that from education, 
birth, or otherwise, he considers himself to 
be their superior. This is a cast-iron rule 
which it is very difficult for a man educated 
in England to conform to, especially a gen- 
tleman. If he cannot bring himself to it, 
and is not a man of commanding genius, he 
had better not attempt to enter business in 
America or any new country. Some men 
take weeks, others months, and others years, 
to realise this and to learn to assimilate with 
the customs, and be in touch with the sym- 
pathies of those among whom they have 
settled. People, too, both in Canada and 
the United States, are very touchy of com- 
parisons being made between the Old and 
New World to the detriment of the latter. 
They are proud of their progress and what 
they have done; like children, they are 
constantly looking for appreciation, and a 
thoughtless, uncomplimentary remark may 
work an astonishing amount of mischief. 
It is very common for mistakes to be made 
in this way, sometimes from pure thought- 
lessness, and sometimes from a natural 
desire of self-assertion among strangers. An 
old Oxford friend of the writer in Canada, 
some fifteen years ago remarked, in a mo- 
ment of exasperation, that there were only 
three ladies in the town whom he would 
care to stand by in a London drawing- 
room ; everybody in Canada who knows 
him to this day associates him with this 
story. Once, in a Toronto drawing-room, 
upon the hostess handing me some cake of a 
peculiar kind, I remarked, ‘“ Why, this is a 
regular Canadian cake,” meaning it as a 
compliment. A few minutes afterwards I 
heard her remarking, in a tone of great in- 
dignation, to a friend sotto voce, “ He called 
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this Canadian cake.” I resolved from hence- 
forth to omit two words from my vocabu- 
lary, “ England ” and “ Canada.” 

A few weeks ago, while I was sitting in 
the office of a real estate agent in Riverside, 
South California, an Englishman of some 
position asked a new arrival from England 
who had just entered the office how he liked 
the place. He replied that he was aston- 
ished and delighted to find such an excellent 
social element, and had decided to send for 
his wife and family. Our first friend re- 
marked, “Yes, there is a very nice society 
here; you see, they are mostly English 
people.” The remark was perhaps natural, 
but a little dangerous in the presence of the 
proprietor of the office, who was an American, 
and several of his American friends standing 
round. Casual visitors are the worst of- 
fenders ; but all such remarks—and these 
are very mild samples of many that could 
be quoted—tend to create a settled prejudice 
in business matters, which each new arrival 
has to live down. 

In the colonies there is a growing jealousy 
of Englishmen, which finds expression in 
such party cries as “ Canada for Canadians ” 
and “Australia for Australians.” The pre- 
ference is nearly always given to a native- 
born colonist, who generally has the advan- 
tage of a “ political pull.” 

This prejudice has to be met by every 
man at the start. In the colonies, the man 
who is quick to take in the situation some- 
times gets over the difficulty by taking an 
interest in politics, or otherwise actively 
identifying himself with the interests of the 
community. In the United States the cos- 
mopolitan American is quick to appreciate 
the monetary value of a man’s services. 
Youth is a recommendation rather than a 
disadvantage to business men, and conse- 
quently a man possessed of common-sense 
and push, after he has once proved himself 
capable, finds the process of climbing much 
more rapid than it is in England, and “there 
is always room cn top.” 

The choice of locality, it is needless to 
say, is a very serious and important ques- 
tion. At the same time it is most difficult 
to form any judgment from the information 
available in England. The only safe plan is 
to go to the spot and see the place for your- 
self, but. the expense is generally a bar to 
this. And in this respect one fatal mistake 
is made at the start in nine cases out of ten. 
Nearly every young fellow, when he leaves 
home, imagines that he is going to make a 
fortune, and after a few years return to 
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England and live on it. Whereas, as a 
matter of fact, not one in fifty succeeds in 
realising this dream. As a consequence, he 
does not look for a place to settle in that 
will satisfy him as a permanent home. It is 
all very well to go out of civilisation if you 
are sure that you can eventually return to 
it, or that civilisation will come to you ina 
reasonable time ; but man is a social animal, 
and as soon as the novelty and romance of 
the situation have worn off, a hankering comes 
for better social surroundings. You will 
now find, of the young Englishmen in the 
cities, both in Canada and the United 
States, nine out of ten are retired farmers. 
This means, in a business way, that they 
have wasted the most valuable years of their 
life. 

Still the fact remains, that for the average 
young Englishman an outdoor life will 
always have an irresistible attraction, espe- 
cially if it can be obtained under favour- 
able conditions, and will at the same time 
afford a decent living. The attention of 
the world is now drawn to that section of 
the country known as “Arid America,” 
which in late years, by the magic of irriga- 
tion, has been turned into a huge fruit- 
garden of marvellous fertility, and of which 
Southern California is the best and crowning 
example of success, Fruit farming means 
small holdings, and small holdings mean 
near neighbours ; a very great consideration 
to those who hope some day to adorn their 
homes with a wife. The public, too, have 
in this section recognised the advisability of 
settling the country in colonies of men, not 
selected at haphazard, but composed of those 
who are congenial to each other, and who 
have something in common in the memories, 
traditions, and customs of their former life. 
The English University and Public School 
Colony, Tately started in this neighbourhood, 
is perhaps a sign of the times and a step in 
the right direction. 

One important question for parents who 
meditate sending their sons abroad is, at 
what age shall they make a start. The 
British Vice-Consul at Los Angeles, in his 
Report to the Foreign Office for 1893, says, 
“Englishmen who intend to send their sons 
to the Colonies or to the United States, 
should send them at twelve or thirteen years 
of age, so that they may finish their educa- 
tion in the country in which they are to 
live. If this be done, they will acquire the 
tastes and habits of those around them, and 
they will be infinitely more successful.” 

It is safe to say that the average English- 


man who starts in business outside of his 
own country is practically useless until he 
has spent at least two years in the process 
of assimilation. If he finishes his education 
in America, he will go through this period 
of probation at school or college, and g0 
“kill two birds with one stone” ; besides, he 
will form lasting friendships among men of 
his own age in the country of his adoption, 
a consideration by no means to be disre- 
garded. And in after life, the fact of his 
hailing from some well-known school or 
university will give rise to a presumption 
that he is a native of the country. Most 
people, however, will agree that the age of 
twelve or: thirteen named by the Vice- 
Consul is out of the question. It would 
be impossible in most cases for parents at 
so early an age to.decide whether their son 
was suited for emigration, or possessed of 
sufficient ability to make his mark in the 
old country ; and few parents would care 
to send so young a boy so far from home, 
Nowhere in the world can a boy obtain so 
valuable a training in manners, books, and 
sports, as at an English public school. At 
the age of fifteen or sixteen a boy is still 
open to impressions, a thorough grounding 
in classics would insure him success in an 
American school or university, while the 
English training in games at a school where 
games are compulsory would lay the grounds 
of popularity among his companions, should 
he finish his education in America. 

It is remarkable that up to the present 
time no general system has been adopted to 
obtain accurate, specific information for those 
thinking of emigration, or in guarding the 
interests of those who may be considered 
still in statu pupillari when they leave home. 
The same mistakes are made year after year, 
and valuable time and money are throwr 
away which might have been saved if there 
had been some system of collecting the ex- 
periences of emigrants, and bringing them 
within the reach of the emigrating British 
public, Every Englishman in America, who 
is known at home to have gone successfully 
“through the mill,” is inundated with letters 
of inquiry respecting the locality he has 
settled in and the chances of getting on, &c. 
Many of them are asked to keep a watchful 
eye on some young hopeful, who not infre- 
quently, alas! turns out to be a young 
hopeless. No sensible man cares, under the 
circumstances, to advise a young fellow to 
come out, for if he should not prove a suc- 
cess, the blame is apt to be thrown back in 
his face. There are some trustworthy em 
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gration agents who are doing a good work, 
but trust is frequently reposed in men who 
are unscrupulous, and care for nothing be- 
yond the premium which is to be paid to 
them. The carelessness of English parents 
in this respect has long been proverbial 
upon this side of the Atlantic, and was at 
last rudely brought home to the British 
public by the shocking murder two years 
ago, near Woodstock, in Canada, the de- 
tails of which have not yet been forgotten. 
The demand for reliable information and 
guidance of the inexperienced might be met 
by the establishment of a British Emigration 
Society, who should carefully and system- 
atically, from time to time, investigate the 
conditions, temporary or otherwise, of the 
countries open to emigration, and keep a 
record of such investigations and the career 
of those who have emigrated under their 
auspices. Districts could be divided off and 
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carefully selected eee appointed for each 
district, who should not only make a full 
report to the head office at certain regular 
intervals, but also act in loco parentis to 
those who should come out under the 
auspices of the association. 

If, with carefully considered advice, based 
on the records of past experiences and in- 
formation gathered from the most reliable 
sources, such an association can save a young 
man from taking a fatal step that must 
waste the most important time of his life, 
or can show him a path in which he may 
find a scope for his natural tastes and abilt- 
ties, and at the same time protect him at the 
start in his new life from the many pitfalls 
that surround him, a great work will have 
been accomplished, and an important step 
will have been taken towards the solution 
of one of the most difficult problems of the 
day. ERNEST HEATON. 
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AN EARTHLY PARADISE. 
By SAMUEL REID. 


W445: my baby! Wake, my nestling! Wake to all your wond’rous world! 
Thrill with gladness as a woodbine-spray that feels the wild bee sip. 
Thrill with life—from every tendril in your flossy ringlets curled, 
To each crumpled toe of velvet—every rosebud finger-tip. 


Dew of morning, blue of ocean, wakens in my baby’s eyes ; 
Laughter leaps through drowsy lashes to the dimpling cheeks beneath. 
Never was there cactus-blossom matched his soft mouth’s scarlet dyes ; 
Never pearly heart of sea-shell shimmered like his twinkling teeth. 


Shall I tell you of the treasures all this glad earth keeps for you ? 
Honey’d fruits and golden fishes, bird and beast and waving tree ; 
Joy of dance and mirth of music, flowers of every scent and hue ; 
All the magic of the starshine, and the wonder of the sea. 


All of these and more, my baby, shall be yours to taste and know ; 
You shall pluck the lotus-lily, chase the burnished dragon-fly ; 

You shall watch the crane returning, you shall mark the iris grow ; 
See the wild swan northward winging under purple domes of sky. 


In your veins the blood of heroes mantles like a sun-steeped wine. 
You shall drain the god-like chalice—taste the cup of deathless fame, 
When you bind the wreath unfading round your temples—baby mine— 
And the vast arena surges into thunder at your name. 


Laugh, my baby, while I kiss you !—bone and flesh and eyes of me— 
Pledge art thou of faith unchanging, truth unflinching, love divine ; 


Guerdon for all sorrows ended—hosta 


ge for all joys to be. 


Hark—I hear him! I.augh, my baby ! Baby, that art his and mine 











INTERIOR OF THE 


‘OME friends had lately returned from 
the Holy Land and had_ brought 
various mementoes of their travels, among 
which were many photographs. Some were 
familiar, but two struck us as being quite 
unknown. We were just going to ask what 
they represented when one of our friends, 
noticing our interest, said, ‘“ Now, these are 
curious, and this must be the first time that 
you have ever seen them, for we, I believe, 
are the first to introduce them into England, 
and many a bad quarter of an hour we had 
till we got them safely smuggled through 
Turkey. It would not have been a question 
of paying duty, as the rules against their 
export were so stringent that we would just 
have witnessed their destruction. My hus- 
band carried them in his pocket. We had had 
great difficulty in getting them at all, as at 
that time the photographers were forbidden 
to sell them, even in Jerusalem. Since 
we have come home we have learned that 
they can now be procured at a compara- 
tively small cost direct from the photo- 
grapher.* The history is, however, not the 
less interesting. 
“They represent the interior of the great 


* We believe that the photographer, Mr. Krikorian, Jerusa- 
lem, is able now to supply copies of his photographs to any 
who may apply to him. 








HARAM, HEBRON. 


mosque in Hebron, showing the cenotaphs 
of Isaac and Rebecca. The mosque was 
originally an ancient church, and according 
to tradition it was built over the veritable 
Cave of Machpelah. Much of the masonry, 
however, is as early as the beginning of the 
Christian era, being distinctively Herodian, 
and thus giving evidences of a pre-Chris- 
tian belief as to the sacredness of the spot. 
The name ‘ Machpelah’ means ‘division in 
half,’ and report says the cave beneath is 
double, thus verifying its name. The cave 
is so sacred that no one is allowed to enter 
it, not even the Moslems, and there seems to 
be no mode of ingress except by tearing up 
parts of the paving of the mosque. Jews, 
on payment of extra fees, were said to be 
shown at one time the interior of the cave, 
but this is doubtful. Before the Mchamme- 
dan conquest, the Jews owned the cave, and 
from the position of the cenotaphs it is evi- 
dent that they wére not originally so placed 
by the Moslems—as they are at right angles 
to the direction in which the graves of the 
faithful are always put, viz. towards the 
Mihrab or prayer recess. The prayer recess, 
you will notice, has been in this instance cut 
out of the end of the wall of the ancient 
church. You can see, where there is beauti- 
ful stained glass, prayer rugs and rows upon 
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rows of hanging lamps, by which the devout 
make their mosque lovely. You can even 
make out one worshipper, crouching on his 
hams, with his face turned toward Mecca. 
There are six cenotaphs in the mosque, and 
each one is said to be respectively over the 
tomb in the cave beneath of Abraham and 
Sarah, Jacob and Leah, Isaac and Rebecca. 
The cenotaphs shown in the photograph are 
of the two last. The two first are in octa- 
gonal chapels within the Haram, but in the 
double porch beyond the entrance of what 
was formerly the church; those of Jacob 
and Leah are placed near the north end of 
the Haram. The cenotaphs of Jacob and 
Rebecca are in the direction of the nave and 
are ark-like structures built of alternate 
bands of yellow and red limestone, found in 
the neighbourhood and known as Santa 
Croce marble. The cenotaphs are usually 
draped with richly embroidered silk cover- 
ings, that of Isaac being green and of 
Rebecca crimson—the appropriate colours 
for male and female. Isaac’s tomb is to the 
right. 

“ Hebron is, as you know, one of the most 
fanatical places in Palestine. Christians are, 
as arule, hooted and jeered at, and even the 
little children taught to call them ‘dogs’ 
and to spit at them. The history of these 
photographs is briefly this :—The Sultan, it 
seems, had taken into his head to have the 
interior of all his great mosques photo- 
graphed, and that of Hebron was entrusted 





to Mr. K , a well-known photographer in 
Jerusalem and greatly famed for the beauty 
of his work. Knowing the fanaticism of the 
people, he did not much like the task com- 
mitted to him, but reflecting on the serious 
consequences of refusal he concluded that he 
ran less risk by going than by staying at 
home. Accordingly, being armed with the 
Sultan’s firman duly signed and attested, he 
set off. In due time he reached Hebror, 
and when he made known his errand great 
was the hubbub! The Moslem authorities 
would not hear of their jealously guarded 
mosque being so desecrated. No ‘Chris- 
tian dog’ would be allowed to enter there, 
not for all the firmans in the universe. Days 
went past during which nothing but black 
looks and scowls greeted our friend with the 
lens. At length, taking his courage in both 
his hands, he said, ‘You have seen the 
Sultan’s firman. You are aware of its being 
signed by himself. If you refuse to honour 
it you know what the results will be better 
than I can tell you.’ Upon this there was 
some more consultation, and at length they 
agreed to permit him to fulfil his commission 
if he would allow himself to be first purified. 
Accordingly, after various Turkish baths 
and the use of medicaments required in such 
cases, he was considered fairly clean, and clad 
in pure white linen and bare-footed, he was 
allowed to enter the sacred shrine, or rather 
he was barely admitted within the door and 
where it was so dark he could see absolutely 
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nothing. He was only allowed half an hour 
for his work. After wasting many precious 
moments in expostulations, he got in a little 
farther and had barely time to take these 
two photos. The very minute ‘time was 
up,’ he was unceremoniously hustled out. 
You may well believe he was not long in 
shaking off the dust of Hebron. But to my 
mind the most curious part of the story is 
that a few days after his return to Jeru- 


salem his studio was set on fire and burned 
to the ground with all it contained. For. 
tunately he had used special precautions 
for the safety of the negatives of these 
photos, so that they at least escaped de. 
struction.” 

This is the story as I heard it of these 
unique photographs, and other people will, 
we hope, find it as interesting as we did. 

EB. F. 6, 
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HALF AN HOUR WITH THE MICROBES. 
By Mrs. PERCY FRANKLAND. 





g|HE word “microbe” is 
a; such a familiar one at 
the present day, that it 
is difficult to realise that 
hardly ten years ago it 
was almost a complete 
stranger to our lan- 
guage. This becomes 
well-nigh inconceivable 
now, when we take note of the references to 
the new world for which it stands continu- 
ally appearing in advertisements, in journals 
both learned and the reverse, in the columns 
of daily newspapers, penetrating even to the 
imaginative realms of the novelist, whilst the 
mass of text books specially devoted to its 
description fairly baffles enumeration, and the 
reviewer has a difficult task to keep pace with 
the new editions alone which succeed one 
another with astonishing rapidity. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
microbe has suffered under this “fierce light,” 
his habitats being ruthlessly invaded, and he 
himself dragged out of his hiding places, and 
compelled to yield up some of those weighty 
secrets which have wrapped the gravest pro- 
blems for centuries in mystery, and which he 
has so relentlessly and successfully concealed. 

It would be both impossible and unneces- 
sary here to enter into a description of the 
exquisite and most ingenious methods which 
have been devised for the successful pursuit 
of bacteria in the three dimensions of space— 
in heaven above, in the earth beneath, and 
in the water under the earth. Whilst the 
lofty regions of the air have been ransacked, 
the search has extended to various depths of 
the soil, and the mud at the bottom of the 
ocean has even been made to disclose the 
nature of its microbial population. 

But every one is perhaps most familiar 














with the responsibility which has been cast 
upon micro-organisms in connection with 
disease and its dissemination. It is this last 
attribute which has endowed them with such 
unpopularity as a class, and which has earned 
for them such opprobrious titles as the 
“bogie beasts,” and other no less uncouth 
and ill-sounding epithets. Precisely the 
study of these bogie beasts has, however, 
given such an important stimulus to the 
work of sanitation, and has contributed so 
greatly to the building up of the science of 
preventive medicine, which promises so much 
for the relief of suffering, and has already 
achieved such great results. 

Let me give one instance of this, which I 
have selected because it is amongst the most 
recent contributions which have been made to 
this branch of the subject. Some years ago, 
a Japanese student, called Kitasato, working 
in Dr. Koch’s laboratory in Berlin, was success- 
ful in separating out from a number of others 
a micro-organism, which on subsequent care- 
ful study, he found was the exciting cause 
of that terrible disease, tetanus or lockjaw. 
Its existence had been surmised by earlicr 
observers, but the conditions under which it 
grew rendered it very difficult to obtain in 
what is called “‘a pure condition,” that is, 
free from any foreign forms. Below is a 
drawing of this organism, taken from the 
original paper in which Kitasato first made 
his important discovery known to the scien- 


tific world. 


If this, bacillus by some evil chance finds 
its way into any scratch or open wound, 
the‘unfortunate individual or animal may 
sooner or later exhibit symptoms of teta- 
nus. Its normal habitat appears to be 
the soil, but it has frequently been found 
in stable refuse, and not very long ago, was 
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Bacillus of Tetanus or Lockjaw. (After Kitasato.) 
Magnified 1,009 times, 


a represents the rod or bacillar form. 
b shows the very hardy or spore form attached to the rod. 


discovered in the river Seine water, and 
in the sediment derived from the filtration 
of the river Rhone water, whilst one inves- 
tigator claims to have found it in the mud at 
the bottom of the Dead Sea. There is also 
some considerable justification for believing 
that the poisoned arrows of certain savage 
tribes, prepared in some cases by allowing 
the mud from swamps to dry on them, in 
reality owe their virulence to the presence of 
this microbe discovered by Kitasato. 

Having captured the responsible agent, 
the next step was to ascertain what could 
be done to mitigate or negative its deadly 
action. This was the more important as 
this particular disease has hitherto success- 
fully baffled medical aid, and recovery is 
rarely met with. 

Kitasato and Behring ultimately succeeded 
in devising a method by which they were 
actually able to protect animals from any 
attack of tetanus, that is to say, when some 
of the bacilli of tetanus were purposely in- 
troduced, instead of developing symptoms of 
lockjaw the animals remained perfectly well 
—thus they had been rendered artificially im- 
mune to this disease, or, in other words, 
unable to have lockjaw. Having achieved 
this important result, attention was next di- 
rected to the saving of those animals’ lives 
which had, in the ordinary course of their 
existence, become infected with tetanus. It 
was at this juncture that the great discovery 
was made, the immense importance of which 
cannot be exaggerated, that if some of the 
serum * was taken from a horse which had 
been artificially rendered immune to tetanus, 
and was introduced into the bodies of other 
animals which were suffering from this 


* Serum is that portion of the blood which remains after the 
red and white corpuscles have been removed. 
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disease, they recovered, whilst those animals 
which had not undergone this treatment in- 
variably died. 

But the beneficent results of all these in- 
vestigations did not stop here, and attempts 
were next made to render the same service 
to man which had been so successful in the 
case of animals. So far these experiments 
have been very satisfactory, and in a 
recent number of a German scientific journal 
the twelfth case of undoubted tetanus is 
recorded, which successfully yielded to treat- 
ment by inoculation. The patient was a 
young lad of eighteen, who accidentally 
wounded his foot whilst engaged upon his 
work in the stable; symptoms of tetanus de- 
veloped a week later. Professor Tizzoni, the 
Italian investigator, who has made this sub- 
ject his especial study, was telegraphed for, 
and a course of treatment with the serum of 
a horse immune to tetanus was commenced, 
and within three weeks the patient was going 
about as usual. 

But I did not wish to unduly emphasise 
the evil deeds with which the microbial world 
is already so heavily weighted, but rather to 
illustrate how the study of them may serve us, 
and enable such great benefits to be conferred 
upon the human race; benefits the possibili- 
ties of which become brighter, as almost every 


month some new fact of importance is added 


to our knowledge of these minute forms of 
life. 

It must be borne in mind that the “ ban 
of bacteria” under which we live, as some 
people like to describe it, is by no means in 
every instance a detrimental one ; there are 
friends as well as foes in the commonweath 
of microbes, and friends, moreover, without 
which life, as we at present know it on this 
planet, would be impossible. I refer to those 
micro-organisms which have been, from time 
immemorial and still are, busily engaged in 
numerous directions in the soil, rendering 
the most important and indispensable ser- 
vices to agriculture ; those organisms, in the 
absence of which our bread would be but 
“flat and unprofitable,” and our alcoholic 
beverages relegated to the regions of the un- 
known ; others, again, which renderthe smoker 
such grateful service in the fermentation of 
his tobacco ; and, passing over many, last 
but not least, those varieties which have been 
so eagerly sought for by chemists to work 
for them in their laboratories, performing 
operations so deftly and of such a delicate 
nature, that the most refined chemical 
methods sink into insignificance in com- 
parison with them. 
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But the “bad name” has descended and 
clings most tenaciously to the whole world 
of microbes, although, strange to say, whilst 
accused in all directions of unduly horrify- 
ing the human mind, their more careful 
study has in one very notable instance been 
the means of unmasking a superstition which 
has exercised the popular imagination for 
centuries. 

Every one is familiar with the phenomenon 
of what is called “bleeding bread,” and which 
last summer again made its appearance 
amongst us, bringing the accustomed comple- 
ment of consternation and dismay to those 
who regard it as a divine warning or a sure 
portent of ill. In itself it is not a little terri- 
fying, and the Paduan peasant who, it is 
recorded in the year 1819, “ was terrified by 
the sight of blood-stains scattered over some 
polenta, which had been made and shut up 
in a cupboard on the previous evening,” anid 
who the next day “found similar patches on 
the bread, meat, and other articles of food 
in the same cupboard,” was not one whit be- 
hind our own country folk in regarding it as 
a miracle and warning from heaven. This 
remarkable manifestation is, however, now 
known to be entirely caused by the fancy 
which a harmless air microbe has for farina- 
ceous articles of food, such as bread, rice, 
potatoes, &c. 

This organism (a picture of which is seen 
below) is found very frequently in the air, 
and I have also isolated it out from the Lon- 
don water supply. When once it has the 
good fortune to alight on such congenial sur- 
roundings as the materials mentioned, it 
takes up its abode there and increases in 
number at an enormous speed, producing in 
a few hours’ time a spot of blood-red colour, 
which continues to grow larger and larger as 
the multiplication of the microbes proceeds. 
Occasionally it has been known to take up 
its position on the sacred wafer, and has occa- 
sioned its being called the “ bleeding host.” 
This Bacillus prodigiosus, as it is called, is in 
itself a most inoffensive member of microbial 
society, and wreaks no harm on either man 
or beast; but, most strange to say, although 
so harmless in itself, if it chances to consort 
with evil companions, such as the tetanus 
organism, and obtains an entrance into the 
animal’s system, along with that highly ob- 
jectionable individual, it has been found to 
greatly increase the lethal action of the 
latter, hastening on the destruction of the 
infected subject. 

The air contains a very varying number of 
microbes, depending chiefly upon the amount 
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of disturbance to which the immediate sur. 
roundings are subjected. Thus Professor Percy 
Frankland, F.R.S.,* found that on one occa- 
sion on the roof of a building attached to the 
South Kensington Museum, 851 organisms 
were falling on one square foot in one 
minute, but whilst the experiments were in 
progress a high wind arose, and at the finish 
as many as 1,302 were discovered. Again, 
after rain, when the ground and all the sur- 
roundings were thoroughly wet, the numbers 
falling amounted to from 60 to 66 only, and 
during a thick white fog the number was 
further reduced from 26 to 32. I remember 
that once wishing to ascertain what was per- 
haps the maximum number of microbes which 
could at any one time be found suspended in 
the atmosphere, we penetrated into a barn 
where a man was busy threshing corn with a 
flail. The air was visibly laden with particles 
of dust, and we were not disappointed in 
the result, for as many as 8,000 microbes 
were found to be falling on the square foot 
in one minute ! 
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Bacillus Prodigiosus. (After G. C. Frankland.) 


(a) Colony growing on the surface of a film of gelatine, 
(2) Colony growing in the depth of a film of gelatine. | f 
(c) Glass tube containing gelatine in which the bacillus is 


growing. 
(d) Individual bacilli magnified about 1000 times. 


So far, very few disease germs have been 
actually found in air, but this is not the case, 


* “Proceedings Royal Society,’ 1886 and 1887. ' 
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as we all know, with water, which can carry 
such unwelcome visitors into our houses as 
cholera and typhoid. Here, again, we find 
the numbers contained in one cubic centi- 
metre (about twenty-five drops, which is the 
quantity usually taken for examination) vary 
not only in different waters, but in one and 
the same water under different circumstances. 
Thus Professor Percy Frankland * showed 
for the first time in this country, as far back 
as the year 1886, that whilst the raw river 
water, as drawn from the Thames by the 
water companies, contained, taking the aver- 
age of monthly examinations made through- 
out the year, as many as 20,222 microbes in 
one cubic centimetre, the same water, after 
being stored in reservoirs and submitted 
to careful filtration through sand, had only 
as many as 401 in the 
same quantity of 
water. 

The study of mi- 
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the organisms in the water have become 
firmly imprisoned in the rigid jelly, but at 
the same time are not inhibited from grow- 
ing, although necessarily confined to a limited 
area. Gradually, by dint of extensive mul- 
tiplication, they produce a small dot or colony 
visible to the naked eye; these colonies 
differing greatly both as regards shape, size, 
and colour, according to the nature of the 
particular parent microbe. By subsequently 
counting the numbers of these centres, 
which, it must be remembered, have each 
been derived in the first instance from 
one single organism, we are able to say 
how many microbes were originally present 
in a given quantity of the water under 
examination. 

We are, all of us, whether we wish it or 








crobes has thus enabled | 
us now to really esti- 
mate at their proper 
value the various pro- 
cesses of purification 
to which waters are 
submitted, and whilst | 
on the one hand 
methods long in use | 
have acquired a novel | 
interpretation, new 
systems have been de- | 
vised, and filtration, 
both on the large scale 
as well as in the house- 
hold, has assumed an 
entirely new aspect. | 
We hear so much 
about the presence of 
micro-organisms in 
water, that in conclu- 
sion I have appended 
the following figure, 
representing a so-called 
“gelatine-plate water- 
culture.” A small 
quantity of specially 
prepared gelatine-pep- 
tone has been melted 
and carefully mixed 
with one cubic centi- 














metre of water, and 
the whole has been 














then allowed to get 
solid. By this means 


* “Monthly Reports to the 
Local Government Board,’’1886. (6) The 


Gelatine-plate culture, showing colonies of micro-organisms, 
‘After de Giaxa.) 


(a) The glass plate upon which the gelatine is resting. 


of gelatine. (A) The colonies. 
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not, so intimately bound up with the fate of 
microbes, that whilst on the one hand we 
may try ineffectually to ignore their exist- 
ence, by refusing to learn something about 
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this hidden world of life, we are deliberately 
closing our eyes to some of the most wonder. 
ful revelations which latter-day science has 
been instrumental in making. 


oe 


ASSISTED SIGHT. 
By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bazr., M.P. 


O many and multiform are the 
means of pastime for leisured folk 
in these piping times of peace, 
that one might well hesitate before 
suggesting an addition to their 

number; yet there is onesource of amusement, 
and better than amusement, open to dwellers 
or sojourners in the country which it is the 
rarest thing to see made use of, namely, the 
spy-glass. All who live in the country from 
choice, and, happily, many who do so with- 
out having any choice in the matter, delight 
in rural sights. The flight of birds, the 
courses of streams, mountains, rocks, ruined 
towers, passing ships, all contribute, often 
insensibly, to the day’s pleasure; yet it 
seems very seldom to occur to any one that 
this pleasure may be indefinitely multiplied by 
very simple means. Even a small case of lenses 


of three powers, such as may be bought at any 
optician’s for 3s. 6d., provides an avenue for the 
passage of a vast deal of knowledge otherwise 
inaccessible, and knowledge is not only power, 


but pleasure. I well remember, when out 
grouse driving one autumn morning, the de- 
light of a young keeper who carried my 
second gun at the revelations of one such 
lens. He had never looked through one 
before, and he could hardly believe his eyes 
when it was directed on the caterpillar of an 
emperor moth, which happened to be crawl- 
ing on the edge of our box. It is a hand- 
some worm even as seen by the naked eye, 
but when magnified its vivid green skin and 
salmon-coloured warts present a splendid ap- 
pearance. 

It is good to show a young gardener 
through a lens the movement of the stamens 
in the flower of any of the barberries (Dar- 
winitt is as good as any): how quickly and 
closely they move up round the pistil on the 
insertion of any external object, be it point 
of pin or trunk of bee. Beauty lies open 
among flowers in plenty to every eye, but 
there is a vast store just below the surface, 
waiting to afford enjoyment to assisted vision. 
"Tis sad to think how many reject or neglect 
all assistance till the mournful day comes— 
bonjour lunettes, adieu fillettes / and we cannot 


pore over the gossip of the daily papers 
without the help of spectacles. 

In the matter of birds alone, of the many 
thousands of people who sally forth with 
breechloaders for their destruction, how many 
ever spend half an hour in watching their 
movements ? Yet, to show how much enjoy- 
ment may be had from the use of the spy- 
glass, let me describe the occupation of an 
hour spent one autumn morning beside a 
quiet bay on the west coast of Scotland. 

On the right the land rises into a bold, rocky 
promontory, whence the cliff falls almost ver- 
tically to the sea; in front there is a curved 
sweep of strand, on which the wavelets break 
with a gentle measured throb; on the left 
the land rises again, but here it descends to 
the shore in grassy slopes, and a long spit, 
boulder-covered and fringed with golden 
tangle, runs out into the tide. There are 
many birds about, floating on the calm waters 
of the bay, running on the sand, soaring over 
the cliffs, and flitting among the boulders. 
So much one may see with the naked eye, 
and a pretty sight it is, but its interest may 
be increased a hundredfold by the use of 
the glass. 

There are a couple of kestrels aloft, not 
hovering, as when in search of food, but 
playing with each other, now rising toa great 
height, and now plunging headlong with 
amazing speed, and recovering themselves 
within a few inches of the rocks below, wheel- 
ing round the cliff, one in hot pursuit of the 
other—a magnificent display of wing-power. 
Presently they alight on the crag ; direct the 
glass upon them, and you will be charmed 
with their beauty. They are true falcons, 
these; the lens brings them so close that 
you can mark one of the features distinguish- 
ing their tribe from the kindred race of the 
hawks ; the eye of the kestrel is dark, with- 
out the yellow iris so conspicuous in the 
short-winged hawks. 

Despite his warlike mien and active habits, 
the kestrel is almost guiltless of destroying 
game. His staple diet consists of mice, 
beetles, and large moths, and if sometimes 
he is tempted to lift a young pheasant from 
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the coops, it is an exceptional lapse from 
virtue which may well be overlooked, in con- 
sideration of the good service he renders to 
farmers and gardeners, 

Turning your glass now upon the shore, 
it is wonderful what a variety is revealed. 
Oyster-catchers are running busily to and fro 
in showy liveries of black and white, and 
with legs and bills like red sealing-wax, 
“‘beaked and membered gules,” as the heralds 
would blazon it. The colouring of birds is a 
perpetual puzzle: why should this species be 
clad with plumage so conspicuous as to attract 
everybody’s attention, while the redshanks, 
feeding beside and among them, resemble 
them only in the colour of their feet and 
bills? for their garb is otherwise of a 
uniform drab. If protective colour be an 
advantage, how is it that the oyster-catchers 
seem to fare as well as their dusky friends in 
the battle of life ? 

Of sadder tinge even than the redshanks, 
dunlins, and sandpipers, are the melancholy 
curlews, of which half-a-dozen are down there 
thrusting their long curved bills into the wet 
sand, and dragging out the hideous, but doubt- 
less succulent, lug-worms. They are the 
most shy of all the plovers, and few people 
know them except by their wild cry; yet 
here, ensconced behind a grey-stone dyke, you 


may follow all their movements through the 
glass as minutely as if they were running 


about your dining-room carpet. They are 
quaint, old-world objects, such as one may 
imagine running about on the primeval ooze, 
where the giant lizards of pleiocene times 
laid themselves out in the sun. While you 
are watching them—whish—a little bevy of 
swift birds sweeps over the field with a single 
piping note—shrill and short. It is a party 
of golden plovers, some half score in all, the 
van of the winter migrants. For these are 
not the birds that have bred on the moors 
near at hand, but fresh comers from sub- 
arctic lands, moving to their winter quarters. 
It is only of late years that careful observa- 
tion of the movements of birds, aided by the 
records kept at the light-houses all round 
the coast, has revealed to what a general 
extent annual migration takes place of species 
supposed to be almost, or quite, stationary 
in their habits. Even the blackbirds and 
thrushes of our gardens yield to the tendency, 
which is now fully recognised by ornitholo- 
gists, to move northwards in the breeding 
season until compelled to retreat again by 
the advancing cold of winter. The golden 
plover, as well as the curlews, lapwings, and 
other species which nest on the moors of 
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northern England and Scotland, belong to a 
southern contingent, which, by the time of the 
arrival of the first autumn flights of birds bred 
in Lapland and round the Arctic Circle, are 
preparing to move off to their winter quarters 
in southern Europe and Asia Minor. 

The inveterate tendency of all birds in 
the northern hemisphere to move to higher 
latitudes in the nesting season has been 
accounted evidence in support of the theory 
that the arctic regions formed the cradle 
of life on this globe. The fossil plants in 
the carboniferous rocks of Spitzbergen and 
Franz-Joseph Land testify unmistakably to 
the former prevalence of a tropical tempera- 
ture in these regions, and it is held that after 
the molten orb began to cool it was at the 
poles that the temperature first became so 
moderate as to sustain life, because those 
parts of the sphere are least affected by solar 
heat. As time went on so much heat was 
lost as to make these regions unendurably 
cold in winter ; but still, spring after spring, 
arctic and subarctic lands are visited by 
innumerable birds, which, faithful to heredi- 
tary instinct, push as far north as possible to 
rear their young. Nightingales never come 
farther north than the Trent, but the god- 
wits and knots push so far towards the poles 
that human eye has never yet penetrated 
the mystery of their nesting place. 

Another suggestive fragment of evidence 
in support of the polar origin of vertebrates 
is afforded by the seasonal changes in the 
plumages of certain birds. This little bevy 
of golden plover, for instance, which has 
suggested this digression, is composed of 
birds with silvery underparts. The golden 
plover, which bred in this country and still 
linger on the uplands in this mid-October, 
retain some dark blotches of their summer 
dress. But their breast never assumed the 
unbroken jetty tint worn in summer by the 
birds breeding farther north, but showed a 
mottling of white feathers. So with some of 
the bramblings and finches, the farther north 
they go to breed, the brighter and better 
defined is their plumage. But we have 
wandered a long way from our quiet little 
bay. Those who wish to take up the clue to 
the mysteries of migration, and weigh the 
evidence in support of the polar origin of 
life, should read some papers in the Ibis 
(1887, p. 236, 1888, p. 204), by Canon Tris- 
tram of Durham. 

Turn the glass upon that little sandy 
haven close to the boulder point; here is a 
gaily coloured group. Nine sheldrakes as 
brilliant as glossy green heads, snowy necks 
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and backs, chestnut shoulders, sable wing 
coverts, and vermilion bills and feet can 
make them, are floating and standing there 
in sweet security. How lucky for the land- 
scape that their daily diet of shellfish and 
crustaceans make their flesh so rank as to be 
altogether uneatable! Were it otherwise, it 
is certain that omnivorous man would have 
made these handsome ducks far rarer on 
our coasts than they are. As it is, they are 
pretty common round our coast, and the 
families which are reared in rabbit burrows 
on the sandy links are replaced in autumn 
by large flights from the north. In most 
species of <Anatide, or duck tribe, the 
plumage of the female is dull and incon- 
spicuous compared with the bravery of the 
drake, but the female sheldrake is hardly to 
be distinguished from her mate, except from 
her slightly smaller size. She lays her eggs 
underground, where protective colour during 
incubation would be useless. The question 
is a curious one—does she nest underground 
because her colours are bright, or does 
Nature adorn her with bright colours be- 
cause she nests underground? The gay 
plumage of the sheldrake and the ease with 
which their eggs may be found cause them 
to be reared and kept domesticated on orna- 
mental water. But every true naturalist 
deplores the mutilation of wild animals. 
Sheldrakes and most other wild fowl must 
be pinioned, if they are not to obey their 
migratory instinct ; and who can say how 
much suffering may be involved in the in- 
ability to obey it? It is barbarous enough 
to deprive a bird of its chief excellence —the 
power of flight—but when, in addition, it 
is refused freedom to yield to that force which 
sends it forth at its appointed season, how 
senseless, how selfish is the tyranny of man! 

The tame swan of our lakes and rivers is 
generally pinioned, and thereby man de- 
prives himself of the enjoyment of perhaps 
the grandest spectacle that bird life can 
pe bevy of swans on the wing. It is 
a great mistake. There is not much danger 
of your losing your birds; they will always 
come back sooner or later to where they are 
accustomed to be fed. For many years I 
have not allowed the swans on the lake in 
my park to be pinioned; they rear their 
young, some on the lake, some on neighbour- 
ing ponds; they occasionally fly to the sea 
and rivers within a radius of 10 or 15 miles, 
but they always come home again and it is 
certain they are happy. Sometimes, it is 
true, some stupid fellow shoots one or two, 
believing them to be wild swans, but most 


people in the neighbourhood know betier 
now. It is so easy to distinguish the tame 
swan from the hooper as soon as either is 
within gun-shot. The tame swan has an 
orange bill shaped like a duck’s, with a large 
black knob on the face; the wild swan has 
no knob, his bill is yellow and shaped like a 
goose’s, and with a black tip. 

Beyond the sheldrakes, where a little 
stream trickles out to sea in a bed of green 
ooze there is a group of far more succulent 
birds. Three couple of wigeon — liveliest 
and gracefullest of all British ducks—are 
sunning themselves. One of them, a female, 
is performinga singular movement, the object 
of which is difficult to divine. As each wave- 
let rolls in, she stoops to meet it and plunges 
her bill into the salt water. It can be neither 
to drink, to eat, nor to wash ; it seems to be 
simple delight in the sparkling water and 
bright sun ; but she continues the motion as 
long as we continue to watch her. The drake 
wigeon is a lovely bird, russet head, fawn 
face, rosy breast, grey back, and purest white 
on the wing coverts. All ducks when at their 
ease have a contented, happy expression, but 
wigeon most of all; they look supremely 
satisfied with this world, and express the same 
with graceful motions and pretty sounds. 

There is a pale, lean form visible at the 
edge of yonder floating tangle; so still and 
grey it is that the eye might easily pass it 
unobserved, but that a couple of mischievous 
rooks, winging along the shore, turn aside 
to make an unfriendly demonstration to- 
wards it. This is a heron: see how angrily 
he turns his sharp beak upon the intruders, 
and they, after wheeling once or twice round 
him, wisely pursue their way, and the other 
resumes his fishing. He stands mid-thigh, 
his neck slightly projected, intently watching 
the fringe of seaweed. He has seen some- 
thing; slowly, almost imperceptibly, he 
pushes himself a few inches forward, till 
within striking distance ; suddenly his head 
flashes down under the water, and when he 
raises it there is a fish about six inches long be- 
tween his powerful mandibles. Three times 
within ten minutes the same operation is suc- 
cessfully repeated ; once he is balked at the 
criticalmoment by the return of those tiresome 
rooks ; but each time when he has secured 
his prey, the bird turns towards the shore be- 
fore swallowing it, just as a cautious human 
angler would do before unhooking a fish, so 
that if it fell it should be into shallow water. 

Such are some of the secrets which a spy- 
glass reveals to him who will be at the 
trouble to carry it, 
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By WILLIAM CANTON. 


Ne black trees in your London square 
“ Have leaved into an emerald haze” ? 
Then come—you promised ; come and share 
The fuller Spring of our last April days. 
The ash, who wastes whole golden weeks in 
doubt, 
The very ash is long since out ; 
The apple-boughs are muffled—do but think! 
With crowded bloom of maid’s-blush, white 
and pink ; 
The whins are all ablaze! 


Picture the pigeons tumbling in bright air ! 
Fancy the jet-eyed squirrel on the bough ! 
Leave the poor beeches in your London 
square ; 
The Spring and we await you here—and 
now. 


Beneath our old-world thatch your pulse shall 
beat 
To the large-leisured rhythm of woodland 
ease ; 
No haste or fever haunts our otiose trees— 
Your slumber shall be sweet. 


The little brown bird’s nest, 
The five blue eggs beneath the patient breast, 





The human eyes of many a happy beast— 
Ah! see but these, 

And you shall feel the straining soul released, 

Up-wafted, winged, set free— 
As by a beatific birth— 

Into the ampler life of bird, beast, tree, 

And shires that melt in azure distances, 
And heavens o’er heavens of space. 


Come to your mother Earth—th’ old English 
Earth— 
The ruddy mother of a mighty race— 
Dear ruddy Earth, with new wheat springing 


green 
On teeming plow-ridge, and with kindly 
grass 


New sprung in fields that take no care. 
Come to the friends who love to see your 
face 
And Spring’s together—a double Spring, I 
ween. 
Will London miss her poet? There, alas! 
No man is missed. Bring hither lyre and 
bays ! 
Kiss fingers to the black trees in your square, 
And leave them dreaming in their emerald 
haze. 
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last, twelve years after his 
death, the long-expected bio- 
graphy of the famous Dean 
has been given to the public. 
Its preparation passed 
through many vicissitudes, 
but the result is, on the 
whole, satisfactory, and forms a valuable 
addition, not only to our biographical litera- 
ture, but to the ecclesiastical history of our 
time. It appears at an opportune moment, 
for it ought to have a healthy effect, when 
the extreme of medieval reaction and the 
extreme of religious negation are so much in 
evidence, to have the portrait presented of 
one whose sweet reasonableness, manly 
breadth, scholarly culture, and wide human 
sympathies were combined with a rare exem- 
plification of the beauty of the Christian 
spirit, unfailing in its grace and ever warm 
with the love of Jesus Christ. 

I may be permitted at the outset to make 
the only unfavourable criticism which the 
work has suggested. We Scotsmen are ac- 
customed to the ignorance so often displayed 
by Englishmen—especially by English clergy- 
men—respecting everything belonging to this 
side of the Border, and perhaps our vanity is 
offended needlessly by the manner in which 
movements and interests connected with our 
country are either haughtily ignored, or, stiil 
more frequently, mis-stated by English wri- 
ters. But we did not expect to find any 
trace of such tendencies in the life of Dean 
Stanley, who knew Scotland as few Scots- 
men do, and who exercised no small influence 
on many of its leading minds. We might 
excuse the very inadequate manner in which 
his connection with Scotland has been dealt 
with, but we cannot so easily forgive glaring 
inaccuracies. How the good Dean would have 
opened his eyes at seeing in print the well- 
known Principal of Glasgow figuring as Dr. 
James Caird, and Erskine of Linlathen under 
the new title of the Rev. Thomas Erskine of 
Linlathen, as if Linlathen were a parish, and 
the good laird, whose writings exercised so 
wide an influence, were its minister! With 
what a pleased ripple of amusement, too, 
would he have learned the newly-discovered 
connection between the Wigtown Martyrs 
and Badenoch / It is not to be expected that 
every scholar should know the name of the 
Bladenoch, the stream in whose channel the 
women were drowned, but even the tradi- 


tional school-boy might have suspected that 
Wigtown was not in Inverness-shire. In the 
same connection Kirk Maiden appears as 
Kirk Madreen ! 

Arthur Stanley was of ancient family and 
probably owed the fine mingling of strength 
with tenderness, poetry with steady perse- 
verance, firmness with enthusiasm, to the fact 
that the English blood he inherited from his 
father was blended with the warm Welsh 
blood of his mother ; Saxon and Celt thus 
combined to make him what he was. 

The picture given of his pure, loving and 
deel boyhood is particularly attractive, 
In almost every lineament we trace the 
Stanley of later years. There is the same 
fascination, affectionateness, sincerity ; the 
same delicious appreciation and refinement, 
and the same back-bone of decided conviction. 
There are, however, two contrasts between 
the boy and the man. We can scarcely 
associate the shy youth who shrinks from all 
society with one who became the most so- 
ciable of ecclesiastics; nor the “ excellent 
hand-writing,” for which he thanked his first 
teacher, with that later penmanship which 
was, perhaps, the worst any mortal ever be- 
held. But in the boy, as in the man, there 
is the same keen historical insight, and the 
love of history when invested with its pic- 
turesque and local colouring. 

His life at Rugby, under its great master, 
is naturally related at some length, and all 
who knew the Dean will enjoy the funny 
picture of his arrival there “in frills’—dressed 
“in a blue jacket with frills, and with a pink 
watch-fob in relief against grey trousers.” 
How vividly one sees him furtively gazing 
down the table to find if “there were any 
other boys in frills ;” or fancy him “ taking 
his three steps for every one ” of the bigger 
boy he might be walking with. 

It is a marvellous testimony to the charm 
of his character that he was exceptionally 
treated by the bigger boys to whom the hard 
fagging of a junior, and even the bullying of 
a youngster, were familiar pastimes. “ Little 
Stanley” was the pet of the school. His study 
was never invaded, nor were his goods ever 
“bagged.” Too feeble physically for those 
athletics which usually form the passport to 
respect among school-boys, he was neverthe- 
less regarded somewhat asa hero. For he 
was no milksop, not petulant nor conceited, 
but manly and hearty. There was also 
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something in the manner in which the little 
fellow went up at a bound to the head of his 
form, and licked the bigger lads, till he took 
the top place in the school, which won their 
enthusiastic admiration. 

Rugby, like most public schools, had much 
in it that was coarse, much that was immoral, 
but Stanley characteristically passed through 
it all without being even aware of its exist- 
ence. When Tom Hughes’s famous work 
appeared, describing life at Rugby, it was 
like a revelation to Stanley, who was quite 
unaware of what had been going on all 
around him. 

His relationship to Arnold was, on the side 
of the master, one of delight in a pupil who 
responded with keen sympathy to the sug- 
gestive instruction of the greatest teacher of 
his time, and on the side of Stanley it was 
more than admiration—it was absorbing de- 
votion. On.leaving Rugby he expressed this 
feeling to his friend Vaughan, the present 
Dean of Llandaff: “ Most sincerely must I 
thank God for His goodness in placing me 
here to live with Arnold. Yet I always feel 
that this happiness is a dangerous one, and 
that loving and adoring him as I do to the 
very verge of all love and admiration that 
can be paid to man, I fear that I have passed 
the limit, and made him my idol, and that 
in all I may be but serving God for man’s 
sake.” And again: “ What a wonderful in- 
fluence that man has had on my mind! I 
certainly feel that I have hardly a free will 
on any subject about which he has written or 
spoken.” 

At Rugby he carried everything before 
him. “Stanley,” said Arnold, when he was 
leaving, “I havenowgiven you from this place 
every prize that can be given, and I cannot 
let it pass without thanking you, thus pub- 
licly, for the honour you have reflected upon 
this school, not only within these walls, 
but even already at the University.” Arnold 
was referring to the Balliol Scholarship, which 
Stanley had just carried at the age of eigh- 
teen. It was the highest honour that a 
Rugby boy had ever won, and his first 
thought when it was declared was the de- 
light it would give Arnold. “The honour 
of Rugby is saved !” 

The period during which Stanley was an 
undergraduate was one of bitter controversy, 
and with his whole soul he launched into the 
tumult of debate, fighting on the side of 
toleration. The University was rich in great 
men. The Tractarian movement had not 
yet culminated in Tract No. 90, but Newman, 
Pusey, Keble, and Hurrell Froude were 
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moving towards it, and filling every Hall 
with the ferment of new thought. Arnold, 
on the other hand, was one of the chief com- 
batants on the opposite side, and opposing 
with a power, and sometimes with no 
little bitterness, the tactics and the doctrines 
of a party whose tendencies he only too 
vividly foresaw. The occasion of the contest 
which was raging when Stanley first entered 
College was the appointment of Dr. Ham 

den. The principles really at stake, in 
Stanley’s eyes, were not whether Hampden 
was right or wrong, but whether he should 
be tolerated. At the very outset of his 
career, and thus early in life, he took up 
the attitude which he preserved to the 
end. No doubt Arnold’s teaching on Church 
and State had much to do with his views, 
but as he grew older he perceived defects 
both in Arnold’s dogmatic position and in 
the spirit in which he defended it. The 
grounds on which Stanley espoused the 
cause of Hampden were the same which 
made him fight with equal warmth in after 
years on the side of quite opposite schools of 
thought. He took the side of the defence in 
the Gorham case, when an attempt was made 
to ostracise the Low Church party ; for the 
same reason he championed Dr. Bennett in 
the Frome case, when it was Ritualism that 
was assailed ; Dr. Colenso and the writers of 
“ Essays and Reviews,” when it was the new 
criticism that was attacked ; and he was on the 
side of Mr. Ward, the author of the “Ideal 
Church,” when it was the Romanizing 
party that was being dealt with. However 
diverse and contradictory the views were 
on which he thus claimed toleration, he had 
probably little personal sympathy with any 
one of them as such. On their merits he 
was distinctly opposed to most of them; 
but the general principles which guided his 
ecclesiastical policy compelled him to claim 
admission within the national Church for 
them all. It is no wonder that he made 
himself an object of suspicion. “ Latitudi- 
narian,” in the most opprobrious sense, was 
the epithet hurled at him, but “ Latitudi- 
narian,” in the better significance of wide 
toleration, was the title he would himself 
have gloried in. His position is easily un- 
derstood. To a large extent he shared 
Arnold’s views, and believed that the Chris- 
tian nation was the true national Church, 
and that the Church of England ought, 
therefore, to give room to all that is Chris- 
tian in the nation. He accordingly waged 
persistent war against every attempt, from 
whatever source it might emanate, to place 
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restrictions in the way of the widest com- 
prehension. This attitude naturally created 
widespread suspicion as to the fixedness of 
his own views. His toleration of so many 
creeds led to the conclusion that he himself 
had no creed at all. The bitterness of con- 
troversy led, as usual, to many unjust and 
wicked accusations against one who seemed 
to belong to no party. The “religious” 
newspapers denounced him, and the leaders 
of parties regarded him as disloyal. Some- 
times the charge referred merely to the 
“ colourless” character of his views, at other 
times it went the length of throwing doubt 
on his holding any distinctive Christian 
belief. “ Neologian” sounded very terrible 
to those who did not understand what the 
word meant, but the whispering of his being 
@ Socinian in disguise and an unbeliever in 
the distinctive glory of Christ was more 
serious. That these accusations were as 
false as they were cruel this biography, as 
well as his own writings, abundantly proves. 
The very principles, indeed, which governed 
his public policy, prevented him from putting 


forth detailed statements of the grounds of 
' his own faith—because he was seeking a 
unity based, not so much on the intellectual 
and metaphysical aspects of dogma, as on 


character and on the spirit of a common love 
to Jesus Christ. He accordingly did not 
press his views on theology as a dogmatic 
system, because he would thereby be intro- 
ucing the very element which he believed 
had been the cause of disunion and of sepa- 
ration. He waged war against all barriers 
which might hinder the gathering into one 
of the Christian life of the nation, and he 
therefore claimed the largest toleration for 
views and opinions, while seeking the unity 
of all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity. It was for this reason that he 
laboured for a fuller and more generous 
recognition of the Nonconformists. ‘ That 
man,” he wrote, “is the truest son of the 
Church of England who feels himself free to 
sympathise with the several elements and 
principles of good which are there combined ; 
who knows that the strength of the National 
Church, especially the Church of a nation 
like ours, lies in the fact that it has never 
been surrendered exclusively to any one 
theological influence, and that the Christian 
faith which it has inherited from all is 
ter than the differences which it has 
inherited from each.” When he was only 
an undergraduate he wrote, “I should not 
ask more to make up my notion of the unity 
of the Church, even in heaven, than that they 
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all loved one another as Christ’s redeemed 
servants, and all loved God in Christ.” 

This was the dominating rule of his life, 
He wished to accentuate what was common 
to all, and to soften the differences which were 
peculiar to any section. “I see no other 
course of action open for me, and though it 
slay me yet will I trust to it.” This toleration, 
so liable to be confounded with indifference, 
was far from being grounded on a negation 
of beliefs. It arose from what he learned 
from the Gospels, from St. Paul, from the 
very nature of the Christian spirit, and he 
therefore passionately loved to seek unity 
springing, not so much from the intellectual 
acceptance of the statements of a distinctive 
creed, as from the common love and common 
life of all good men who confessed Jesus 
as Lord. “I cannot but think that the true 
evil on which we ought to fix our eyes and 
direct our attention is that of party spirit 
and uncharitableness, the sin of violent 
newspapers and fierce controversiatists, and 
haughty aristocratic scorn despising and 
trampling on the Christian poor of England, 
not the sin of Baxter and of Wesley, of Mil- 
ton and of Luther; and that the good on 
which we ought to fix our praise is surely not 
the good of adhering to the forms of our fore- 
fathers, the characteristic mark of Romanism 
and heathenism, but rather the good of those 
who look on all Christians as working in the 
same great cause—the good of Howard and 
John Bunyan, and Pope Gregory VII. and 
Felix Neff.” It was for this reason that he 
was always on the side of inclusiveness, and 
the bitter opponent of every attempt to 
narrow the door of admission to the Church. 
That he was a keen controversialist is true. 
He was indeed “a bigot against bigotry, and 
intolerant of all intolerance,” even fierce for 
the charity he preached It was also for that 
reason that he rejoiced in the guarantee for 
liberty afforded by the connection of the 
Church with the State. In this sense he 
was a decided Erastian. He believed— 
and all that he experienced at convocations 
of the clergy confirmed his belief — that 
true liberty would suffer were the clergy 
endowed with legislative power. The calm 
decisions of the Privy Council were to him 
invaluable barriers against fanaticism and 
such outbursts of unreasoning passion as 
more than once had disgraced the Sheldonian 
Theatre and the Chapter House of St. Paul’s. 
“T speak of the rights which I claim, as an 
English clergyman and an English citizen, of 
acknowledging no law for my Sey except 
the law of this realm and of this land.” 
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was said in protest against the attempt to 
narrow the Christian liberty which that law 
had guaranteed. Liberty in things spiritual 
as in civil was, according to him, most truly 
secured by the firm enforcement of law, 
and when the angry shouts of ecclesiastics 
clamoured for the putting down of this one or 
that, he rejoiced in the helplessness of their 
efforts as they were met by the calm de- 
cisions of the judges and archbishops. 

The time was one when political and eccle- 
siastical passions were inflamed to the utmost. 
The recent passing of the Reform Bill had 
roused reaction. ‘There is an evident connec- 
tion between the democratic movement in the 
State, and the readiness with which the High 
Church claims were accepted in the Church. 
The basis had to be accentuated on which 
Church and Dissent differed. The conse- 
quence was that such proposals as the open- 
ing up of the Universities to the Noncon- 
formists, or such labours as those of Stanley 
to bring in a better understanding between 
the Church of England and the Nonconfor- 
mists, were received with a bitterness—an 
execration—that may well fill men with as- 
tonishment. The bigotry was not reserved 


for those alone who were outside the Church ; 
it was as keen, if not keener, against those 


who held liberal views within the Church. 
That such excellent and holy men as Pusey 
and Liddon should have refused to preach in 
Westminster because clergymen of their own 
Church, of whose position they did not ap- 
prove, were also invited to preach, seems 
incomprehensible. One would imagine that 
the worse the doctrine preached by others 
the more necessary was it to preach the 
better way. It is with wondering sadness 
that we find Canon Liddon, for example, 
writing of Frederick Denison Maurice, who 
was one of the preachers he objected to, and 
one of the greatest religious teachers, as well 
as one of the saintliest men the Church ever 
possessed: “ No doubt he is a rebuke to most 
of us who hold the truths he denies. Tyre 
and Sidon have always a lesson for Chorazin 
and Bethsaida. We still believe that 
your generosity rather than your judgment 
links you even with Mr. Maurice.” Such 
another instance of the intolerance of the 
time was the opposition of Dr. Pusey to the 
conferring of D.C.L. on Charles Kingsley, 
especially because in his opinion ‘‘ Hypatia ” 
—the grandest of all Kingsley’s works—was 
“not fit to be read by our wives and sisters !” 
But through all the misunderstanding and 
confusion of the time Stanley moved on in the 
path of wide toleration and loving charity. 


In his later years especially he did more than 
any man to disarm antipathy and to attract 
those outside of the Church into friendly 
alliance. His attempt to make Westminster 
a place common to the Christianity of Eng- 
land may have failed. There was undoubt- 
edly something anomalous in his inviting 
celebrated Nonconformists and laymen to 
lecture in the nave and not in the ordinary 
pulpit. The recognition thus given was neces- 
sarily partial and incomplete, but it certainly 
did much to vindicate a unity higher than 
party ; and he did his best to vindicate it in 
spite of the unfairness of spirit manifested by 
some, and the pedantry, which in the name 
of culture and of learning, was the favourite 
tool of others. His dream may never have 
been realised, but he never lost sight of “the 
glorious prospect” of which he spoke in his 
farewell sermon at Christ Church, “the glo- 
rious prospect to be spoken of, if never here- 
after in this place, yet in other spheres, if 
God so please, and before other hearers as 
long as life and strength shall last—the glo- 
rious prospect to be found in the conviction 
that in the religion of Christ better and better 
understood, in the mind and word and works 
of Christ more and more fully perceived, lies 
the best security . . . . for the things which 
belong, not to our peace only, but to the 
peace of universal Christendom.” His con- 
tinual desire was to discover not what was 
worst, but what was best, in other men and 
other Churches—to find what was common, 
not distinctive—what gave promise of love 
and unity, not what was provocative of anger 
and of separation. 

It was this desire and these principles 
which enabled him to understand with rare 
quickness the life, the power, and the value 
of what existed in other countries and other 
Churches. Without compromising his own 
convictions he would, as with the instinct 
of loving sympathy, enter into the spirit 
which animated totally different forms of 
national and Church life. It was this which 
put him completely en rapport with the eccle- 
siastical life of Scotland. He knew it and 
understood it better than most Scotsmen. 
It was this which made him the capable 
historian of the Greek Church, and enabled 
him to fraternise with the priests of Moscow 
as readily as with the Presbyters of Edin- 
burgh. It was very “ latitudinarian,” doubt- 
less, but when we have the key to his wide 
sympathy, when we see how anxious he was 
to be blind to the faults, and to be apprecia- 
tive of the Christ-like side of all Churehes 
and of all Christians, we can attribute a. 
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nobler cause than a colourless indifference. 
Not that we approve of his characteristic 
silence upon matters which we think might 
often have been condemned without any com- 

omise of charity. The picturesqueness of a 
Fabit, or the interest of its historical growth, 
often seemed to excuse in his eyes its ille- 
gitimate position in Christian service. With 
him there is no protest, no regret, but a con- 
sistent “ thinking no evil, believing all things, 
hoping all things.” 

There was another feature in his character 
which prevented his sympathy with some 
common aspects of religious experience. One 
of the purest and most elevated of men, he 
never had passed through those terrible 
convictions of sin, which so many of the 
holiest recognise as the very key to spiritual 
life in Christ. Such experiences generally 
affect the views taken of the Atonement. 
Stanley never seems to have understood that 
side of Christian life. I once heard it said 
that the great defect of one of the mostethereal 
and saintly of men was his “ want of original 
sin.” This might have been said of Stanley 
with greater truth. Just as he passed through 
Rugby without any consciousness of the evil 
that was going on around him, so did he in 
a sense pass through life. The wickedness 
of sectarianism and injustice were the sins he 
felt most—but he did not feel as Augustine 
or Bunyan felt the terrible nature of personal 
sins or guilt. He seemed to be ever dwell- 
ing in a different world from the coarse, 
impure, miserable world of bad men and bad 
women around him. His was like the ex- 
perience of a pure woman who has never 
seen or imagined the evil that exists. Such 
a state of mind may have affected his dog- 
matic beliefs more than we can tell. 

We do not attempt to trace his life from 
Oxford toCanterbury and back to Oxford, and 
then to Westminster. Although his life was 
essentially that of an ecclesiastic, yet he will 
be remembered chiefly through his books. He 
was one of the most prolific of writers. His 
biography of Arnold, published when he was 
twenty-nine, placed him in the first rank of 
littérateurs. His “Sinai and Palestine” is 
still the freshest book on the subject. His 
“ History of the Jewish Church ” and his 
“History of the Greek Church” are full of 
his best qualities. The catalogue of his 
writings given at the end of his life fills us 
with wonder at his industry. In questions of 
accurate scholarship he may have sometimes 
laid himself open to the carping of critics, 
but we believe the conclusions and the pic- 
tures he draws of periods are not only, on 
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the whole, right, but marked by the genius of 
exceptional historical insight. His biogra- 
pher has brightened the pages of his life 
with delicious bits of description borrowed 
from letters. He had a rare pleasure in 
witnessing events which gave promise of 
celebrity, and nothing can be more charming 
than his account of the Queen’s coronation, 
of the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh 
at St. Petersburg, and of his visit to Mos- 
cow. It is, indeed, remarkable that a man 
who had no sense of smell or taste, no ear 
for music, and whose eyesight was weak, 
should have been so rich in geniality and so 
quick in observation. Not being aware of 
his peculiarity, I once arranged for a specially 
good musical service on the occasion of his 
preaching in my church in Glasgow. On 
coming into the vestry afterwards, I said,— 
“Well, Mr. Dean, of course Westminster is 
far beyond anything we can do, but I think 
we have given you good music to-day.” “My 
dear Donald,” was his reply, “you might have 
saved yourself the trouble. I do not know 
the Queen’s anthem from Tullochgorum !” 
It was on the same occasion that, on receiving 
back the proof of his sermon on “ The Thorn 
of the Burning Bush,” he was so delighted 
by the extraordinary rendering of the 
printer, who gave it as “The Horn of the 
Burning Beast.” ‘“ What new mystery of 
Revelations is this?” he wrote laughingly to 
a learned ecclesiastic. 

Many other traits of character recur to 
those who knew him. There was a child- 
like innocence and simplicity in regard to 
practical matters that bordered on the absurd. 
His hatred of the toilet and, above all, of 
shaving, was often in evidence. One of the 
last times I met him was in Aberdeen when 
we were both on our way to Balmoral,—but 
such a spectacle as the little man presented 
when he came out of the train! He had been 
sitting with the carriage windows open and 
the dust had been blowing freely in upon him 
till eyes, ears, skin, and beard were begrimed. 
He was quite disguised in dust and his best 
endeavours at ablution were but partially 
successful. On relating this incident to a 
friend of his, a well-known prelate, he re- 
lated to me another anecdote, illustrative of 
his impracticability. Going to visit at 
Norwich, where Stanley’s father was bishop, 
and knowing that he would not arrive till a 
very late hour, he had arranged that Stanley 
should sit up to give him admittance. But 
on reaching the door, every effort—ringing 
and thumping—failed to get attention. Re- 
membering that his room was accessible, he 
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went to the window, and finding it unbarred, 
he entered and went to bed. Great was 
Stanley’s surprise when, next morning, his 
friend walked into the dining-room. “ You 
here!” he said. ‘No thanks to you,” was 
the reply, “for you broke your promise to 
sit up.” “So far from that, I sat up nearly 
all the night for you.” “And did you not 
hear me at the door ?” “ Well,” said Stanley, 
looking rather foolish, “I do recollect having 
heard bells ringing and great knocking, but 
I could not understand what it all meant! ” 

His visits to Scotland were always a re- 
freshment to him, for he found everywhere 
hearty recognition of his truly catholic aspi- 
rations. He liked to preach in the parish 
churches, and with his mind full of Scott and 
Burns he intensely enjoyed any quaint custom 
or incident which recalled either of these 
masters. Preaching once in a famous town, 
and for a famous essayist who dearly loves 
to introduce Anglican ways into Scottish 
churches often ill adapted for their exem- 
plification, and who, on this occasion, had 
organized a would-be imposing procession, 
embracing several of the dignitaries of the 
University in their robes, to lead the Dean 
from the little vestry to the places assigned 
for the clergy a few yards off, Stanley, 


perhaps most of all those present, heartily 
enjoyed the fiasco, when a burly country- 
man, hat on head, thrust himself between 
the Dean and the rest of the procession- 


ists and so marched into church. Again, 
being in Edinburgh when the General 
Assemblies were in Session, and anxious to 
witness the proceedings of the Free Kirk, 
he asked me to arrange for his admission. 
Nothing could have been more courteous 
and flattering than his reception. Thedebate, 
however, was one which elicited the fervour 
of what is called “the Highland Host,” and 
he had the fury of that party illustrated by 
a fiery and fanatical speech. Stanley’s de- 
light was great. Although interested in the 
great ability of many of the speakers, yet it 
was this fragment of an olden time that 
possessed him. Whenever he came out he 
greeted me with sparkling eyes, “ I have seen 
and heard Habakkuk Mucklewrath—Habak- 
kuk Mucklewrath in the flesh !” 

Nothing could have been more com- 
pletely happy and beneficent than the mar- 
ried life of Dean Stanley and Lady Augusta. 
The Deanery was a centre of cultured hospi- 
tality to which all that was best in society, 
all that’ was most representative of the re- 
ligious, scientific, and artistic life of the time 
gathered. It was their delight also to make 


the Abbey a scene of interest for the people 
and no trouble was spared in arranging for 
parties of working men, whom he often per- 
sonally guided through it. 

My first acquaintance with Lady Augusta 
was in Paris. Her mother, Lady Elgin, lived 
in the Quartier St. Germain, and although 
only a youth, I had the privilege of entrée on 
certain evenings, when she usually received 
her guests in the garden. The vivacity and 
intelligence of the old lady were extraordi- 
nary, and as many distinguished politicians 
gathered round her, the conversation was 
usually deeply interesting. The Coup d’Eiat 
which had recently occurred and Louis Na- 
poleon were the great subjects of conversation, 
and when I heard such terms as “ scoundrel,” 
“assassin,” freely applied to him, I sometimes 
speculated as to whether eaves-droppers might 
not be near. Once a week Lady Augusta 
took me to those marvellous soirées at 
Madame Mohl’s, in the Rue du Bac, at which 
one met all that was most brilliant in society. 
Robert Browning and Mrs. Browning, Mrs. 
Jameson, Cousin, Ristori, and many others 
were generally there, and Lady Augusta, 
next to Madame Mohl and her niece, was 
the presiding spirit among the guests. Her 
wisdom and goodness and tact were always 
in evidence and won all hearts. No one 
appreciated these qualities more than the 
Queen, who recognised her as one of the most 
trusted and loved of her servants. 

Stanley’s connection with “Goop Worps” 
was of the closest kind. Almost from its first 
year till the time of his death he was a con- 
stant contributor to its pages. There were few 
sixpenny magazines in those days, and not one 
which combined the best literature with the 
best art. The idea of affording the people 
manly, able literature imbued with a Chris- 
tian spirit, in place of the mere “goody- 
goody” magazines which often represented 
religion, at once gained his sympathy. The 
contrast is great when we compare the 
periodical literature of that time and of the 
present, and reckon the number of sixpenny 
monthlies now issued with what existed 
then. It is no phenomenon now, as it was 
then, to see the names of the very highest in 
literature and science contributing to the 
pages of asixpenny. Indeed it is so common 
nowadays, that there is scarcely a name 
that will secure what, in theatrical phrase, is 
called “a bumper” audience. Nor is the 
present day rich in writers of the special 
stamp of those who then wrote for our pages. 
In spite of the brilliance of many who can 
now be named, where can you find such 
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men as Stanley, Kingsley, Tulloch, Shairp, 
John Brown (“Rab and his friends”) or 
Norman Macleod? There was in these latter 
a genial human sympathy, a kindly humour 
and a hearty Christian conviction which are 
but rarely found among moderns. And how 
great is the change in public opinion? We 
can with difficulty believe that at so recent 
a period Goop Worps should have been 
assailed and its editor attacked because of 
the dangerous laxity of its views! The storm 
raised against a magazine which dared to 
admit Kingsley, Tulloch and Stanley was as 
tremendous as it was ridiculous. The Pure 
Literature Society put Goop WorpDs into its 
Index Expurgatorius ; The Religious Tract 
Society refused to circulate it. A Free Kirk 
Presbytery “overtured” its General Assembly 
against it. But Norman Macleod determined 
to let the Magazine perish sooner than yield 
to such clamour. Some one had, I believe, 
threatened to write no more for it unless 
Stanley was excluded. The Dean on hearin 
of it replied to the editor, “For my part i 
would at once relieve you of my presence in 
Goop Worps, but I consider the principle 
you advocate in your letter so good that I 
shall be sorry to do so. The ox and ass 
must plough together in the Christian dis- 
pensation though they were forbidden to do 
so in the Mosaic. If I were writing an 
Inferno, I think I should make a punishment 
for Dr.————- and Dr.————-_ to be 
yoked together. But I shall look forward 
with more pleasure to a Paradiso where, 
when this corruptible shall have put on in- 
corruption, such a conjunction will be pos- 
sible in a better and more enduring sense.” 
Lady Augusta’s death emptied his life of 
its chief joy. He was never quite the same 
man again. I saw him when she was dying 
and can never forget the pallor of his 
countenance and his broken-hearted look. 
And yet how kind he was! I wished to 
consult him about the insertion of a particular 
passage in the memoir of Norman Macleod, 
that was then in proof. He asked me to 
send him the entire proof, and he afterwards 
told me he had read it all at the bed-side 
of his dying wife. It was also at her bed- 
side that he wrote the review of the 
memoir which appeared in the Times a 
day or two after publication of the book. 
“T do not wish that you should remain 
ignorant,” he wrote to me, “and perhaps 
others will guess, but they had better not 
be told, that, having been much pressed 


by the Times authorities, to write their 
review of your book, I have consented to do 
so, and in this present terrible suspense, not 
knowing what a day may bring forth or how 
soon that night of sorrow will come when 
perchance I may no longer be able to work at 
all, Ihave thought it best to do it at once, 
however hastily and briefly, than not at all, 
You must take this as the excuse for its 
manifold imperfections.” Most touching were 
the little notes he sent recording the gradual 
sinking of the patient. ‘“ Much suffering, 
much weakness, the mind still serene. The 
end quite uncertain as to time, but no hope.” 
The number of the Times in which the review 
appeared conveyed also the notice of Lady 
Augusta’s death. Some time after her burial 
he wrote, ‘The other day at Osborne, by the 
Queen’s wish, I planted a tree in memory of 
my dear Augusta, close to one planted by 
Norman. ‘ Concrescant et consurgant.’” 

The relationship of Stanley to the Queen 
was exceptionally close. She admired the 
nobility of his character and the breadth of 
his manly toleration, and honoured him with 
many tokens of her confidence and friend- 
ship. On his side there was a genuine 
reverence and most loyal devotion, deepened 
by the knowledge of how much Lady 
Augusta had been appreciated. The Prince 
of Wales, in ike manner, felt towards him a 
sincere affection, especially since they had 
been together through Palestine. 

Except on the part of those “ irrecon- 
cilables ” who are incapable of appreciating 
any virtue which has not the hall-mark of 
their particular sect or school, Stanley over- 
lived the suspicions of former years. Once 
the most hated of all ecclesiastics, his con- 
sistency and unfailing charity — 
made him the most generally beloved of 
the clergy, especially among working men, 
and those spirits of light and leading of all 
churches and of all lands who recognised in 
him the representative of that love and 
holiness which are the exclusive property of 
no sect, but are the passports to the common 
ground of redeemed humanity, the kingdom 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. His death-bed, 
when his hour came, was the centre of a 
world-wide interest. And his death was the 
very expression of his life, for his last act was 
to raise his hand in blessing as he pronounced 
the glorious words, ‘‘ The e of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the love of God and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit be with you 
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THE LOVE OF CHRIST IN THE LIFE TO COME, 
Sunday Readings for April. 
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Revelation xxi. 9. 
‘‘THE BRIDE, THE LAMB’S WIFE.”’ 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


SE are on our way home ; and 
every hour brings us nearer 
to it. Its light will be the 
vision of God, and its re- 
ward His image; its glad- 
ness His love, its society His 
saints. If we really believe this, and with 
any intenseness care for it, it is simply im- 
possible that we should not sometimes muse 
on the nature of its blessedness, and conjec- 
ture as to the conditions of its life. “If the 
future be not a hope, it will be a fear.” 
There need be no presumptuous curiosity in 
desiring to understand what Holy Scripture, 
mystically, no doubt, yet actually has told 
us of it. The book which, more than any 
other, lets us into its secrets, is the only book 
to which the special promise is given, 
“Blessed is he that readeth, and they that 
hear the words of this prophecy.” It is not 
an arrogant pulling away at the thick curtain 
that is meant to shut out from us the in- 
visible world that inspires us to look not 
only at the things which are seen but at 
those which are not seen; to seek them, and 
not to despise them ; to come apart from the 
tumult and distraction of the world, in duti- 
ful and yet eager obedience to the angel’s 
invitation, ‘‘Come hither, I will show thee 
the bride, the Lamb’s wife.” But to see the 
Bride is to behold her Lord. Nevertheless, 
as Dr. Ker has finely cautioned us, let us 
recognise our limitations, and accept them. 
Then we shall be protected at once from dis- 
appointment and a vain speculativeness, akin 
to disrespect. St. John himself, who had 
seen and learned more of the world to come 
than any of the sons of men, gives us them, 
in what are perhaps his final words, “It 
doth not yet appear”—or it hath not yet 
been manifested—“ what we shall be.” On 
these points, for instance, our ignorance is at 
once complete and insuperable. Where what 
we call heaven as a locality will be found to 
be we know not; and no telescope that was 
ever invented or ever will be can find that out. 
Nor again has it been made clear to us, except 
in the most general language, what will be the 
spiritual body which we shall put on at the 
resurrection, in its shape, its laws, its organs. 
It may be that the body, which our Lord 
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assumed during the forty days between His 
resurrection and ascension, will be the 
pattern and type of ours. In that, as we 
read, He appeared and disappeared, as it 
pleased Him; He eat and drank; He in- 
spired an awe and sense of majesty such 
as before His death His apostles never 
seem to have felt about Him; in His 
ascension into heaven He transcended at 
His will the usual laws of our material 
being. They knew Him again, when He 
wished to be known again, and He was a 
stranger when he wished to be a stranger. 
Whether this was His normal condition, or 
only a transitional one to meet their needs 
and condescend to their infirmities, the 
Gospels do not explain. 

In that home for which we long, and to 
which we are journeying, what we call the 
conditions of time and space will surely have 
ceased to be. Time is an accident of our 
planetary condition. The glorified bodies, 
with which the resurrection will endow us, 
will probably have new forces for movement 
and duty and sustentation such as we cannot 
imagine now. Once more, in that great 
multitude of every kindred and nation and 
people and tongue, if they are to sing 
together the new song, and to mingle in 
the saintly and joyous fellowship of those 
who have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, they must 
have one speech and one language in which 
to praise God and edify one another. But 
on this, too, there is silence. It may well 
be that there will be other ways than 
that of speech for communicating thoughts 
and enjoying intercourse ; but if speech is to 
continue, and it seems incredible that it 
should not, a new language will be needed, 
and will doubtless be given by Him whose 
promise is declared, “ Behold, I make all 
things new.” 

Of one thing, however, with all these un- 
certainties, which are comparatively of little 
consequence, we may he perfectly certain, 
and it is of unspeakable consequence. Christ’s 
love will contrive, and ordain, and provide, 
and console for all whom He shall finally 
have rescued from the storms of this trouble- 
some world into the home and fruition of 
God. “The Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed (shepherd) them ; and 
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shall lead them unto fountains of living 
waters ; and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” 

First, let us consider some of the reasons 
which go to explain the causes of the special 
manifestation of Christ’s love to His people, 
when they are safely at home with Him in 
glory, and then show what this love will 
imply and bestow for those who receive it ; 
and finally, with all reverence and humility, 
inquire in what modes and by what instru- 
mentality the manifestation of that love is 
likely to be made. Reverence touched with 
devoutness, and stirred by a noble hope, shall 
pilot us on our voyage, as we move into the 
solemn twilight, with its far horizon tipped 
with gold. Should the privilege be also 
claimed as a duty, there is nothing-strange 
in it, if the love of Christ, feit and returned, 
will be the joy of heaven. To speculate wildly, 
and then to dogmatise harshly, is an error, 
almost amounting to a sin. To gaze eagerly, 
timidly, but earnestly, across the clouded 
Borderland, and with an open Bible and an 
obedient heart, to try to think out some at 
least of the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him, is a reasonable, even 
a beautiful solace for those who sometimes 
need a sip of heavenly cordial for the tired 
hours of a waning life ; who, on their way to 
see the King in His beauty, wish to know 
more exactly what that beauty will be. 

The first. explanation of Christ’s tender 
love to His Church in her glorified and sinless 
condition may be thought to be that there 
will be nothing on her part to chill His 
affection, or to move His regret, or to dis- 
appoint His hopes, as now too often is the 
case, when the taint of sin defiles even the 
saintliest nature, and when the cares and 
possessions of earth make even the believer’s 
love wax cold. Dante’s sentence will then 
have become impossible: ‘The best in me 
that sees the worst in me, and groans over 
it.” The Church will then be worthy of His 
love, through the worthiness He has Himself 

iven to her; He will have presented her to 
Himself a glorious Church, without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing, but holy and 
without blemish. But His love will mean 
His joy. “As a bridegroom rejoiceth over 
the bride, so shall thy God rejoice over thee.” 
Another consideration, in connection with 
the one just named, though not quite 
identical with it, is that, in the ransomed 
and glorified Church, the Saviour will recog- 
nise the spoils of [is conflict, and wel- 
come the result of His incarnation, and 
behold the triumph of His cross. The saints 


were given to Him by His Father before the 
worlds were made. They have been often 
tempted, corrupted, erring, disobedient. But 
He has Himself washed them from their sings 
in His own blood ; He has made them more 
than conquerors through faith and grace. 
He has kept them in the world, and brought 
them out of it; and they will then be ina 
sense what they have never been before, His 
for ever. They are at last at home in their 
Father’s house, and no man shall pluck them 
out of the Father’s hand. Our human nature, 
without its frailty and sinfulness, is Christ's, 
and it is human to love with a very special 
love those for whom we have done, and 
sacrificed, and suffered much, if in the end 
all is not in vain, and our heart’s desire is 
accomplished. Each one of His elect will be 
made to feel His love as if he were the only 
one loved. Each with his past history, his 
wonderful deliverances, his merciful chasten- 
ings, and his last struggle, will be safe and sin- 
less at home. Another consideration may stir 
the expression of Christ’s love to us, though 
the ground of it is due to His grace and help 
alone. His own parables justify the appli- 
cation of « law which lies deep at the root of 
human conduct. When the judge, in the 
judgment of the heathen world, welcomes as 
beloved of the Father into everlasting life 
those who unknowingly have ministered to 
Himself in ministering to their brethren; 
when the master of a household, travelling 
into a far country, gives his servants whom 
he is about to leave talents to trade with 
according to their several ability, and on his 
return praises and rewards those who have 
been faithful to their trust, whether great or 
small, when the great apostle of faith, who 
counted himself less than the least of the 
apostles, could at the end of his career look for- 
ward confidently tothe crown of righteousness 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, would 
give him, for had he not fought a good fight, 
and finished his course, and kept the faith, 
is there anything presumptuous or unreason- 
able in the expectation that, when our Master 
and Lord permits us to see what we have 
done for Him and by Him during our life on 
earth, obscurely, or visibly, by cups of cold 
water, or the agonies of an awful martyrdom, 
by kindness to the poor, or patience with 
children, or dutifulness to the old, or minis- 
trations to the sick—sometimes, it may be, 
by turning many to righteousness, always by 
the irresistible power of a meek goodness 
—will not our Lord love us for this, as we 
love each other for it ; and will not He tell 
us so, and tell others so, in ways and language 
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of His own; and will not the sight of what 
He has enabled us to do, when we stand 
before Him, with the spiritual children which 
He Himself has given us, stir Him, with the 
very hands nailed for our redemption to the 
cross, to crown us with the crown we have 
earned, to solace us with the love that we 
desire ? “The righteous Judge”—what a 
sentence that is! Polycarp and Blondina, 
Brainerd and Martyn, with the great multi- 
tude that no man can number, will one day 
know, and we shall know it too, all that His 
gratitude means. One other reason let me 
give ; perhaps it is the best of all. It is 
plain from our Lord’s parting discourse in 
the upper chamber how He himself longed 
with an infinite desire to have His disciples 
with Him in His glory. From the nature of 
things it is evident how much more the 
Church will be to Him than ever He will be 
to the Church, just because His love is 
infinite, being the love of God, and hers, 
though ever growing through all the ages, 
finite, for it is the love of a creature. “I go 
to prepare a place for you. If I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come again 
and receive you unto myself, that where I 
am ye may be also.” “ Father, I will that 
they also whom Thou hast given me be with 
me where I am, that they may behold my 
glory which Thou hast given me, for Thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world.” It is a wonderful truth, that7should 
indeed thaw and quicken us, and put us to 
shame, but there is no contradicting it, that 
Christ will always love us far, far more than 
we shall ever love Him. Heaven will be 
more heavenly to Him, the incarnate 
Saviour, when His Church is there to behold 
and share His glory. Heaven can be heaven 
only to those to whom Christ’s love is pre- 
cious now. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 


But what is it that His love will then 
bestow on us, and in which the final mani- 
festation of it will be made perfect ? 

First, there will be provision, ample, regu- 
lar, and complete. Nor is this a superfluous 
consideration, for we shall be creatures still, 
everlastingly creatures, drawing every breath 
from His sustaining and directing will; in 
Him then, as now, living, and moving, and 
having our being. This thought is perhaps 
sufficiently contained in the promise to those 
who had come out of the great tribulation, 
but of course applicable to all. ‘The Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them ”—(here “feed,” in the original gives 


the idea of shepherding)—“ and shall lead 
them to fountains of living waters.” Another 
figure, which conveys this truth in another 
way, is at the close of the Apocalypse, where 
‘he showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God, and of the Lamb; in the midst of 
the street of it, and on either side of the river 
there was the tree of life, which bare twelve 
manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every 
month, and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations.” Whether the 
physical life of the glorified body will need 
refreshment and invigoration by food, it is im- 
possible to say, though that it will be inca- 
pable of eating and drinking is hardly to be 
gathered, in case there is any analogy between 
our glorified body and the Lord’s. For we 
read of Him, that as a visible token of His 
risen life, “‘ He did eat and drink with them 
after He rose from the dead.” Twice also 
before His death He glanced at the life to 
come for His disciples, in words which do not 
make it extravagant to conjecture, that in 
this respect there may be some resemblance 
between the earthly and the glorified or- 
ganism. St. Luke records how, just before 
His Passion, He announced to His disciples, 
*“T appoint unto you a kingdom, as my 
Father hath appointed unto me, that ye may 
eat and drink at my table in my kingdom 
and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.” St. Matthew also records: “I 
will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new with 
you in my Father’s kingdom.” 

All this, however, is among the things un- 
revealed, and which do not particularly con- 
cern us to-day. We are, at any rate, certain 
that in the sense of need that will aggravate 
with care, or fatigue with toil, or mortify with 
want, or corrode with sickness, “ they shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more.” 
There, as much as now, the promise will hold 
good : “My God shall supply all your need 
according to His riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus.” But about other things we are per- 
fectly assured that the good shepherd will 
provide for the flock, which He has gone 
abroad on the wild and desolate mountains 
to snatch from the ravening wolf, and to 
bring back for ever unto the still waters and 
green pastures of the heavenly fold. They 
are these three—grace, truth, and safety. 
In the heavenly country we shall still be 
temples of the Holy Ghost ; still be blessed, 
and healed, and edified, and consoled by Him. 
But there and then there will be no obstruc- 
tion on our part to the full inflowing of His 
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light, and love, and power into every nerve 
and fibre of our spiritual being. No longer 
will it be possible for us to quench or to 
grieve Him, or to sin against His love. There 
as here, there will be among the redeemed 
infinite varieties of capacity for receiving 
His grace ; and it is possible that all through 
the ages to come this capacity may be indefi- 
nitely increased. But the Lord will lead us 
to the fountains of waters, and, thirsting 
blessedly, we shall be abundantly satisfied 
with the river of His pleasures. This constant 
replenishing of our spiritual powers must 
surely mean for us a continual growth in the 
— and fruition of the divine life. 

rom grace to grace, and from strength to 
strength, the love of our Incarnate Lord will 
conduct us, and thus our joy, because our holi- 
ness, will grow. Truth, also, He will provide 
forus ; and what a vista of noble delight this 
thought opens up to the soul! The Word of 
God is Himself the Truth. Here there are, 
even to the keenest-witted and most studious, 
and most intellectual of the race, breaks, 
interruptions, scanty opportunities, inevit- 
able and mortifying limitations both for the 
acquisition and the imparting of knowledge, 
of whatever kind it may be. When one man 
dies, a discovery it may be on the point of 
being made, and that would have illuminated 
and blessed the entire human race, is lost ; 
and centuries may pass before the extin- 
guished torch is lit again. Whether the 
knowledge be of God Himself as revealed in 
His holy word, or of His marvellous and 
manifold works as exhibited in nature, or of 
His government of the world as portrayed in 
history, or of the powers and characteristics 
of His greatest handiwork—man ; how little 
does any of us know now, how imperfectly 
at the best do we know it. As life goes on 
we shed and drop much of our accumulated 
treasure ; at the end the wise man’s cynicism 
too often justifies itself in our own experi- 
ence. Not only is much study felt to bea 
weariness of the flesh, but have we been 
studying, as we ought, the things best worth 
knowing ? 

One of our beautiful and edifying employ- 
ments in the life to come will surely be the 
acquisition of knowledge, of all knowledge 
that can dignify, and interest, and sanctify 
the glorified soul. There will be no mental 
indolence, no scholar’s jealousy, no grudging 
of merit, no base contempt of any sort of 
truth. There will be time enough, and 
strength enough, and opportunity enough, 
and capacity enough; while then, as now, 
each mind will differ from every other in 


taste, and aim, and capacity ; no one will be 
destitute of a thirst for knowledge, no one 
content without the glory of acquiring it, 
Those of course will make the best start who, 
while on earth, have disciplined and culti- 
vated their minds as a talent for God, and in 
the motive for His glory. But our Lord will 
go before us, and make for us a way into the 
higher regions of truth and goodness, and we 
shall feel that He exhibits His love to us in 
so doing. He who was the patient, deep, too 
often misunderstood and provoked teacher 
here on earth, who now and then could not 
help saying, in the moment of a wounded 
surprise, “‘ How is it that ye do not under- 
stand?” will have docile pupils, and eager 
hearers, then, 


THIRD SUNDAY. 


OnE other thing His love will be careful 
to include in this provision for His people. 
He will protect them, and they shall lie down 
safely from the fear of evil. Death and hell 
will be cast into the lake of fire. Into that 
city “there shall in no wise enter anything 
that defileth, neither worketh abomination, 
or maketh a lie.” “ Behold I make all things 
new.” This is a thought of unspeakable 
repose, not only for ourselves but for those 
whom we love, if possible, better than our- 
selves; and itis a joy that must kindle in 
the heart of the Lord Jesus. For ourselves, 
we remember “let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” The depths 
of Satan, the deceitfulness of sin, the original 
inherited flaw in our own nature, the pre- 
sence of evil in the ways and people of the 
world are ever with us, and compel us con 
stantly to be on our guard. But for others, 
too, we sometimes have to watch and fear, 
often with a sense of wretched helplessness : 
and our chief comfort is, that they are dearer 
to the Lord than to us; that He must be 
more bent on saving them than we can be; 
and that our poignant, sometimes our in- 
tolerable anxiety, He shares with us, and 
looks down on our affliction with eyes glis- 
tening with love. For the soul we would 
protect and guard may have passed out of 
childhood, may have made its own friend- 
ships, and chosen its own path. The child 
can be protected in one way; one not a 
child needs another way, not always easy 
to discover or enforce. Ifthe soul that we 
would fain save has a certain attraction to 
sympathy with the evil from which we would 
guard it, we seem to see it wandering over a 
glacier, with an awful crevasse opening at 
its feet. We can do nothing but shut our 
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eyes, and wait, and hope, and pray, remem- 
bering that our child is also a child of God 
and a sheep which Christ has bought with 
His blood. But the suspense and conscious- 
ness of the crisis sometimes amount to an 
agony. That sort of agony will be for ever 
over within the gates and walls of Emma- 
nuel’s land. His love will find us service, and 
just the service for which our lives here will 
have most suitably framed us, and which our 
several gifts, and capacity, and experience 
will best enable us to do. ‘“ His servants 
shall serve Him.” There is no detail here, 
but the fact is sufficient. It is not explained 
what that service will be, but the principle 
that the life to come will mean continuous 
and edifying activity should inspire us now 
with a fresh motive for the exact and con- 
scientious fulfilment of our earthly obliga- 
tions. The child is father of theman. The 
labourer on earth will one day be the saint 
in glory. We know not if with new organs 
of motion we shall wing our flight to other 
worlds as heralds of the one everlasting 
gospel. The book which tells so much of 
the character which qualifies for heaven, and 
of the love which constitutes it, is silent, 
deliberately silent, as to its occupations and 
ministries, and economy of the heavenly life. 
This is certain, that in that sentence of 
Isaiah, ‘Thou shalt call Thy walls salvation 
and Thy gates praise,” we are to see that all 
the activities of the heavenly life, whatever 
they may be found to be, will be one long 
service of thanksgiving for the salvation 
which has been bestowed on us by the re- 
deeming love of the Lamb that was slain. 

Among the rewards named by Christ in 
His parables for faithful service here is 
honourable service in the world to come. 
The apostles were to judge the twelve tribes 
of Israel ; the faithful stewards of the talents 
and pounds were to have the function of 
government and power. 

Few motives should be more animating, 
and few hopes more exhilarating, than the 
motive of doing our best with our earthly 
tasks now, that we may be counted worthy 
of place and duty in the world to come. 
When we understand that cheerfulness and 
diligence, and perseverance and intelligence, 
and singlemindedness with even the hum- 
blest duties now, may be laying up treasure 
for us in the life to come, it gives a new dignity 
to labour and a fresh honourableness to life. 

Once more Christ’s love will mean com- 
fort, and a comfort it is not possible for us to 
receive now. ‘‘ Are the consolations of God 
small with thee?” is indeed a question always 


worth asking, and to honest souls which know 
something of their inner history, it seldom 
comes without a subtle reproach. But there 
are consolations on earth suitable for the sor- 
rows of earth, and there will be consolations 
in glory commensurate with the joy of it. 
“As one whom his mother comforteth, so 
will I comfort you, and ye shall be comfortea 
in Jerusalem”; this is Isaiah’smessage. “And 
God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes,” is the climax of the consolation of St. 
John. Indeed, there will be much to com- 
fort us about in that supreme hour. For 
memory will be awfully quick and tenacious, 
and the heart will tremble with sensitive 
love, and conscience will be right in front of 
the incarnate holiness ; and the tears, all the 
tears, from off all faces, will the pierced hand 
of the crucified glorified Lord gently, ten- 
derly, completely wipe away. Think of the 
disappointments that will there meet us, and 
but for Christ’s love lacerate us; and from 
which no harpings of a myriad harps, no 
melody from a million voices could heal 
or deliver us, save the face and the voice 
of our King in His beauty. The cruellest 
of all disappointments is that of parents 
with children ; when the solace they had 
looked for is denied, the confidence they 
had coveted is given to a stranger ; when the 
parents’ God is not their God, when the 
deepest, saddest loneliness that the human 
heart can know is that of going down to the 
grave, with a heart broken, though it refuses 
to speak of its sorrow, a hope extinguished 
like a torch plunged into water, but not so 
that any one else could discover its bitterness 
or assuage its pain. To miss our children’s 
love and duty on earth is bad enough, espe- 
cially at the moment when we had so often 
looked for it; but what it will be if, when 
we look round on the bright throng all 
around us and seek eagerly for them, and 
they are not there! Is there any sorrow 
like unto that sorrow? It ought to be a 
sorrow and it will be. But that sorrow, that 
disappointment is the Saviour’s as well, and 
for more than we mourn for. The tears He 
wept over a Jerusalem that He could die for 
but might not save, are tears typical of the 
travail of His redeeming heart over a great 
multitude of single obdurate souls, all down 
the river of time. 

From these tears, so beautiful, reasonable, 
necessary, He will deliver us; how, we 
cannot say. There will be the tears that 
will come from the thoughts of our sins, 
which, when we first see the Saviour, will, I 
suppose, seem more sinful, more cruel, more 
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unpardonable than ever. The body of sin 
will have been dropped in the grave; but I 
suppose there will be a moral continuity in 
the invisible history of the human spirit ; 
though the wounds that sin made will be 
healed, the marks of the scars will remain, 
remain for ever. 

It will be the sight of the Lamb as it had 
been slain, that will be our instant, our won- 
derful, our entire consolation. To doubt the 
sufficiency of His blood would be to do grave 
dishonour to His Incarnate Person and 
atoning sacrifice. If He forgives us, if He 
has washed us from our sins, made us kings 
and priests to God, we may forgive ourselves, 
and be clothed in the garments washed in 
blood, and begin the new song, which all 
eternity we shall never weary of singing, 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 


ONCE more He will comfort us about our 
mistakes ; and there are few things in which 
thoughtful and generous souls are more re- 
luctant to forgive or comfort themselves. 
There are all sorts of mistakes in the world ; 
and some which have been hastily and 
eagerly censured as mistakes, afterwards turn 
out not to have been mistakes at all, but 
even splendid successes. There are generous 
mistakes and there are base mistakes ; mis- 
takes about which it is enough to affirm that 
we are only human; mistakes which when- 
ever we think of them, sting us with a shame 
that burns. The worst, the most corroding 
‘mistakes, are those that we make about our 
children, when we are using opportunities 
and inviting influences, and offering compa- 
nionship, for a period short, plastic, awfully 
appreciative of good or evil, never to be got 
back when once gone. A mistake that sends 
a child to a bad school, or places him under 
the custody of an evil influence, or contrives 
companionship for worldly interests, or con- 
nives at indulgences, or relaxations, impru- 
dent though not noxious, for good nature or 
peace’ sake, may one day prove to have 
been a mistake so serious, so far-reaching, 
so deplorable, that conscience calls it a 
sin; and on regrets and efforts and pru- 
dence that are useless, and a firmness that 
irritates instead of impressing the will, are 
written those tremendous words which sound 
the knell to so many human hearts—Too 
late. To be comforted about these mistakes, 
and to see, for the first time, how the kind- 
ness and wisdom of God have anticipated 
and mitigated the consequences of our folly, 


and have even made them work together for 
good, will surely be almost the highest bliss 
the human soul can taste. We all err, and 
we all need indulgence both from God and 
each other. But some of us, in the provi- 
dence of God, have had circumstances made 
for us in which wisdom is singularly needful, 
and especially hard. Most men can be wise 
after the event—supernaturally wise also 
about their neighbour’s business. But the 
heart that loves will often be sensitive and 
self-reproaching in proportion to its love. 
The Lamb that is in the midst of the throne, 
King as well as Saviour, will know how to 
deliver us from the remorse of the irrecover- 
able past. 

But by what method will Christ’s love 
arrange and fashion all this for us? The 
bride is the Lamb’s wife. How will He 
nourish and cherish the Church which is His 
own body, as her Spouse, and Head, and 
Saviour # 

The first and greatest method of appre- 
hending and receiving His love will be the 
sudden vision of His revealed glory. ‘They 
shall see His face.” “We shall see Him as 
He is.” What that face, what the seeing of 
it will be, no lips of man can tell. But it 
will be as a lifetime lived in a moment; the 
rising of the sun without clonds on a storm- 
tossed soul struggling with the darkness ; 
the glance of an ineffable love on souls long- 
ing for it, and at last satisfied with it ; the 
contact with a holiness which will make the 
impenitent dumb, but set the hearts of the 
righteous on fire. That Presence will ever 
encompass us. There may be for ought we 
know occasional and solitary communions 
with Him. But we can never go where He 
is not, never feel to have lost Him in those 
vast and shining spaces irradiated all through 
with the splendour of His glory. The Lamb 
in the midst of the throne will be like the 
sun shining in his might at noonday. He 
will live in our hearts, and His name will 
be on our foreheads. 

Then there will be the worship of heaven, 
about which it is written : “I saw no temple 
there, for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple thereof.” That worship, 
so far as the adoring thankful praise of re- 
deemed souls is to be understood by it, will 
indeed convey to the hearts of the wor- 
shippers, as well as to the throne of Him 
whom they worship, the thrill of an infinite 
love. Nothing deepens, stirs, gladdens, trans- 
figures the soul like passionate, absorbed, 
skisien worship ; unworthy as any worship 
we offer here is of such a word. There, how 
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it will bring summer into the soul! It will 
be so intelligent, so continuous, so full of 
memories, so wondering at itself, so con- 
scious of salvation, though with no confes- 
sion in it; so conscious also of dependence, 
though there will be no sigh about tempta- 
tion, no bitter cry of a heart in peril of death 
at the approach of a destroyer. All praise, 
all worship, all communion—no thought, no 
taint of self. 

Then there will be the fellowship of saints 
to represent and convey Christ’s love to us— 
nay, to be the mouthpiece and channel of it. 
What greetings, what welcomes, what tender 
embraces, what awed and yet blissful intro- 
ductions there will be of saint to saint, and 
martyr to martyr, and teacher to teacher, 
and friend to friend! Speaking in the lan- 
guage of men, this alone will take no little 
time for us to make the acquaintance and 
hear the voices and learn the histories of 
only a few in that countless white-robed 
throng. There will be no cold reserve, no 
chilling silence, no checking of eager venera- 
tion, no pushing away those who would 
thankfully sit at the feet of the saints and 
masters of the past. We shall all have to 
give and to receive, all to question and 
answer, all to observe and wonder, all to 
listen and learn. But everyone will, after 
his own fashion, and according to his past life 
and conversation, represent and reflect and 
convey Christ to the brethren. Christ will 
see Himself in every one, and every one will 
see Christ in every one else. Each will be 
beautiful with his own individual and sepa- 
rate beauty; but Christ will be the orna- 
mentation and glory of all. 

Oh, what the Christian martyrs of the 
successive ages, from Nero’s Palatine gardens 
to Madagascar and Uganda, will have to tell 
each other! how those who have written for 
the truth and those who have given their 
lives for it, soldiers like Gordon and bishops 
like Hannington, shall meet Polycarp and 
Mendura to speak of the wondrous tender 
love that dulled the sharpness of the axe, 
and made the lion’s roar like the music of a 
child singing ! and we shall stand outside on 
the edge of the crowd, thankful to have 
our standing-place there, just to listen to 
them. Christ is for all, and the saints are 
for each other; and what the grace and 
edification, and delight, and power of that 
heavenly society will prove, surely we must 
first be there to discover. 

Then, there will be the ministry of angels, 
to whom we owe so much more now than we 
are permitted to know, to whom, then, we 
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shall be petter able to express our gratitude 
for what they have been to us, and done for 
us, in moments of helplessness and uncer- 
tainty, and even despair. We are to spend 
eternity in their company. If they minister 
to us here, because we are heirs of salvation, 
shall we not commune with them there, when 
we are heirs of glory? We are a little lower 
than them now—perhaps shall always be. 
But we are sure they love us, and we may be 
well assured that we shalllove them. They, 
too, though not members of Christ’s Incar- 
nate body as we are, ministered to Him in 
His flesh, minister before Him in His glory. 
They will surely be also ministers of His 
love and goodness to us, though in ways that 
we know not. We must wait to understand. 

As to other unrevealed ways in which the 
love of Christ will communicate itself to us, 
while we may reverently suppose that in the 
nature of things there will be such, it is 
wiser and humbler not to attempt to pene- 
trate into them. God fulfils Himself in many 
ways; and of all conceivable things none is 
less conceivable than that a glorified spirit 
should have occasion to feel disappointment 
either as to the joy of heaven or the love of 
Christ. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 


IN conclusion, let us observe that won- 
derful sentence: ‘The Lamb is the light there- 
of.” It may be used as a promise that when 
this life is over, with all its puzzles and 
disappointments and mistakes, Christ will 
interpret to each of us the plan and the 
purpose and the sense and the way of it, 
and help us understand as we cannot under- 
stand here, the love that now underlies and 
overrules it all. ‘Thou shalt remember all 
the way which the Lord thy God led thee 
these forty years in the wilderness, to humble 
thee and to prove thee ; to know what was in 
thy heart, whether thou wouldest keep His 
commandments or no. And He humbled 
thee and suffered thee to hunger, and fed 
thee with manna, which thou knewest not, 
neither did thy fathers know, that He might 
make thee know that man doth not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of His mouth doth man live.” 

There are many questions we ask ourselves 
now about things we cannot understand. 
Affliction is one of them. Some people are 
always being afflicted, and with afflictions 
that scorch like fire. There are not a few 
who whisper to themselves, and not without 
cause, “I am the man who have seen. afflic- 
tion by the rod of His wrath,” though for 
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“wrath” they would substitute ,“ love.” 
Well, occasionally such afflicted souls confess 
to themselves that they need it all, whether 
<o subdue pride or to overcome the love of 
the world in their hearts; or (lofty privi- 
lege) to be able to comfort others also with 
the consolation which they themselves have 
received of God. When we see Him we 
shall know all about it, for He will tell us 
in some way of His own. Till then we will 
tarry His leisure and wait for His appearing. 

Another thought of unspeakable comfort 
is the thought of Christ’s love in the life to 
come in sheltering us from what will be for 
ever passed, the pavilion of His presence 
from the “pride of man,” and from “the 
strife of tongues.” Those who have any 
public duty to perform, or have any diffi- 
cult place to fill, often at the moment when 
they are doing their duty with most single- 
ness of heart and purity of motive, stir into 
fury the indignation of those who happen to 
be affected by it, and have to bear mis- 
representation and condemnation, usually 
from those totally ignorant of the circum- 
stances, which come on us like rough blows 
on the cheek from a soiled hand—blows that 
can neither be acknowledged or returned. 
Manhood bears such things as silently as 
may be; charity accepts them as a reward 
for duty, and waits for its reprisals in coals 
of fire. Further, there will be many beautiful 
reconciliations and handshakings before the 
throne of God. Milton and Juxon will meet; 
Baxter and Beveridge ; Bossuet and Fénelon; 
Keble and Arnold; all washed in the same 
blood, radiant in the same righteousness, 
confessing the same Saviour, singing one 
song. How glad they will be to meet and 
understand each other! how sorry they will 
be, if there be regret in heaven, that they 
did not understand each other better on 
earth ! 

Oh, that we would try and anticipate this 
now, while there is time to save the Church 
from division, and the world from scandal. 
There is no monopoly of truth or of goodness 
jor any of us, while to our own Master we 
stand or fall, by love we should serve 
one another. Again, when we are there we 
shall, I suppose, be filled with a sense of com- 
pleteness, and yet of incompleteness. We 
shall awake after His likeness and be satis- 
fied with it. Yet who will ever feel that 
he loves Christ as He deserves to be loved, 
or serves Him as He claims to be-served, or 
knows Him as He desires to be known, or 
resembles Him as our hope is to resemble 
Him? As observed elsewhere, there will be 
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growth, progress, advancement in the life to 
come. We shall have peace, but it will not 
be the peace of self-satisfied slumber. We 
shall have hope, but there will be no restless- 
ness with it. Christ with us will be our 
hope of glory then, as Christ in us is our 
hope of glory now. 

Lastly. How is it that this “ hope laid up 
for us in heaven” is not more of an actual 
living, consoling, energising force? How 
little we think of it, speak of it, wish for it, 
turn it into our consolation and reward ! 

This world is too much with us, and the 
world to come too little. Of this let us be 
assured, and we need neither be surprised at 
it nor chagrined by it, that He whois jealous 
of our love, and craves more of it, and wishes 
to bestow more of it upon us, and make 
heaven in our heart long before we join 
Him there, will sometimes use methods and 
send messages which have sharpness with 
them, and rebukein them. If we will set our 
hearts on the world He will rob it of so much 
of its comfort, and honour, and pleasantness, 
and enjoyment, that the words will force 
themselves out of reluctant but sincere lips, 
“Here have I no continuing city, but I seek 
one to come.” If our hearts are too much 
set on the love of children, or the society of 
friends, or the favour of men, or even the 
discharge of beautiful duty, something hap- 
pens which brings gall and wormwood into 
our cup, and saddens us with a sadness that 
no one can understand but One, who though in 
all our afflictions He is afflicted, also contrives 
for us that our sorrow is turned into joy. 

When the day comes when there will be no 
more crying or pain, how much pain and 
sadness will be over for Him, to whom the 
ruin of a soul, and the breaking of a life, or 
the tossing to and fro of a saint writhing in 
anguish, must mean so much more than they 
can ever do for us. But this cannot make Him 
relent from His purpose of deepening our 
holiness, of knitting us more closely to Him- 
self. Sothere will be times, often at the close 
of life, before the last struggle, when hopes 
seem wrecked, and schemes shattered, and 
sacrifices unrequited, and seed barren, when 
the troubled saint turns his face to the wall, 
and with kindly farewell to friends, and even 
children, who seem quite content to spare 
him, waits for God and home. “ Whom have 
I in heaven but Thee?” is the question of 
a heart at last and altogether the Saviour’s ; 
in the fulness of the love that passeth know- 
ledge, to the voice that whispers, “Lo, I 
come,” the reply goes back, “Lord Jesus, 
come quickly.” 
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“‘* How dye do?’ said the farmer, ‘going home ?’” 


KITTY ALONE. 


aA Story of Three Fires. 


By S. BARING GOULD, M.A., Avurnor or “ Menaran,”’ “‘Jonun Herre,” ET¢., ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON BROWNE. 


CHAPTER XIX.—SUGGESTIONS OF EVIL. 


TP.HE crowd in the market-place and in the 
streets of Ashburton began to thin as the 


afternoon crept on. In vain did the show- 
men blow their trumpets, ring their bells, 
and invite to their entertainments. Those 
who had come to the fair had spent their 
loose cash. The proprietors of the stalls 
offered their wares at reduced prices, but 
found few purchasers. Young men who had 
been hired by the farmers swaggered about 
singing or shouting, some tipsy, others merely 
on the road to tipsiness. The ostlers in the 
inns were harnessing horses to the traps, 
market carts, gigs, dog-carts, that had 
brought in the farmers and their wives. 
Empty waggons were departing. The roads 
were full of streams of people flowing home- 
ward to the surrounding villages. 

Pasco Pepperill started with the school- 
master. He had surrendered Kate to her 
father. The reins were in his hand and he 
had whipped the cob, when he saw Coaker, 
the man from whom he had bought the wool, 
coming towards him. 

' The blood rushed into Pepperill’s face. 

“ How d’ye do?” said the farmer. “ Going 
home ?” : 

XXXV—21 


“T be,” answered Pasco, with constrained 
anger. 

“You'll find all the wool there. I sent 
off the lot this morning—three waggon- 
ioads.” 

“Why did you not inform me%—and I 
would have waited for it, and not come to 
the fair.” 

“T did not know how the weather might 
be—and I wished to be rid of it.” Coaker 
laughed. 

This angered Pasco further, and losing 
command of himself, he said, “Twas scurvy 
—that selling me at such a price when you 
knew wool was down.” 

“That was your concern. Each man for 
himself. But I reckon you’ve made a worse 
bargain at Brimpts, if, as they tell me, you 
have bought the wood.” 

“ How so? Is not the timber first rate?” 

“Oh, the timber is good enough.” 

“Then what is wrong ?” 

“ Have you been to Brimpts ?” 

“ No—but Quarm has.” 

“Then you don’t know the road. It is 
thus—” Coaker made a motion with his 
hand up and down. “The waves of the sea 
mountains high is nothing to it—and bad— 
the road is! Lor, blessy’, the cost o’ moving 
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the timber when cut will swallow up all the 
profits.” 

“ Pshaw ! The distance from Ashburton is 
only three miles.” 

“Better ten on a decent road. You'll 
never get the timber drawn, or, if you do, 
farewell to all profits. But when you have 
got it to Ashburton — who will buy it 
there ?” 

“Oh! Quarm has an idea of disposing of 
the oak to the Government—selling it to 
the dockyard at Devonport.” 

“How far off is that? Some five-and- 
twenty miles—and over the moor!” Coaker 
laughed. 

“Tf I don’t sell the oak I am a——” 
Pasco’s face was as red as blood. He checked 
himself from the confession that he would be 
a ruined man, and said between his teeth, 
“T’ll never speak to Quarm again. He’s led 
me into a pretty quandary.” 

“Quarm! He’s a Jack-o’-lantern—don’t 
trust he.” 

Coaker waved his hand, and still laugh- 
ing, went his way to the stable yard to get 
his cob. 

Pasco whipped his horse and drove home- 
wards. His lips were closed, his brows 
knitted, he looked straight before him at the 
ears of his horse. He was in no disposition 
to speak. Nor, for the matter of that, was 
his companion. Bramber was thinking of 
Kitty, of the uncongenial surroundings, the 
hot-headed father, running himself and his 
brother-in-law into speculative ventures that 
must lead them to ruin ; of the uncle, boast- 
ful, conceited, and withal stupid; of the 
hard, selfish aunt. He saw that young 
Pooke admired her, and this did not alto- 
gether please Bramber. Pooke might be 
well off and amiable, but he was dull of in- 
tellect—a boor, and could never be a suitable 
companion to the eager Kitty—whose mind 
was greedy for knowledge, and whose tastes 
were those of a class above that in which she 
was cast. The admiration of Jan Pooke 
brought on her contrariety. It had involved 
her in the quarrel between Jan and Noah, 
and had roused the jealousy of Rose Ash. 

As the trap passed out of Ashburton, 
many a salutation was cast at Pepperill, but 
he hardly acknowledged any. He put up 
his hand and beat his hat down over his 
brows, then lashed savagely at his cob. 

All at once something arrested his eye, 
and he instinctively drew up, then muttered, 
and whipped his brute again. What he had 
observed was a little plate, affixed to a 
house, with the title of the Insurance Com- 


pany on it, with which he had that day had 
dealings. 

“TI wonder,” thought Pasco, “what that 
house is insured for ? Not for twelve hundred 
pounds, I'll swear.” 

Then a sense of bitterness rose in his heart 
against his brother-in-law for drawing him 
into this expense of insuring his property— 
he had that day expended all the gold he 
had about him in paying the first premium. 
There remained only some silver in one 
pocket, and coppers in the other. Where 
was he to find the money for the payment 
of the oaks he had bought? Where that to 
meet the bill for the wool? The tanner 
would not pay enough for the bark to cover 
the cost of rending. Quarm had told him 
that the sap rose badly, and that it would 
involve much labour and waste of time to 
attempt to bark the trees. 

Fevered with anxiety and disappointment, 
Pasco thrashed his cob savagely, and sent it 
along at its fullest pace, whirling past the 
gigs and waggons returning from the fair, 
and giving the drivers hardly time to get on 
one side to avoid him. He relieved his 
breast by swearing at them for their slug- 
gishness in making way, and some retaliated 
with oaths, as, in order to escape him, they 
ran into the hedge or over a heap of stones. 

Presently his horse slackened speed, as it 
reached a sharp ascent, and there Pasco met 
an empty waggon, with “Coaker—Dart- 
meet” on it. He stopped his panting horse, 
and shouted to the driver of the team, and 
asked whence he came. 

“T’ve been to your place—Coombe Cel- 
lars,” answered the waggoner. ‘Master 
sent me with a load of fleeces.” 

“Did my wife give you anything ?” 

“Not a glass of cider,” answered the man. 
“We had to unload and do the work of 
hoisting into the warehouse ourselves—no 
one was about.” 

“She left it for me—she knew you would 
meet us.” 

Tossing his head, to shake off the depres- 
sion that had come upon him, and with a 
flash of his vanity through the gloom, he put 
his hand in his pocket and drew out a couple 
of shillings. 

“ There,” said he, “ you’d have had more, 
but I have spent most of my cash at the fair. 
Buying, buying, buying, that’s my trade. 
Go and drink a glass to my health.” 

Then he drove on. 

On descending the hill another waggon 
was encountered. This was also one that 
had conveyed fleeces to Coombe Cellars. 
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Pasco gave this driver a couple of shillings. 
Then he turned to Bramber and said, “‘Two 
years of wool—I paid as much as thirteen 
pence a pound, and I can’t sell at tenpence— 
they say it is going down to sevenpence ; 
that is nearly half what I gave. A loss to 
me of sixpence a pound; I have bought 
three waggonload. A good sheep may have 
sixteen pounds on his back, but the average 
is ten or eleven. Coaker must keep a couple 
of hundred. You're a schoolmaster; reckon 
that up, two hundred sheep at eleven. I’m 
not a quick man at figures myself.” 

“Nothing can be simpler than that caleu- 
lation. Two thousand two hundred.” 

‘‘ Ah! But two years’ wool.” 

“Well, that is four thousand four hun- 
dred.” 

* And I have lost, say, sixpence a pound.” 

“Then you lose a hundred and ten pounds 
by the transaction.” 

“Think of that. A hundred and ten 
pounds—say a hundred and twenty. That 
is something for a man to lose and make 
no account of.” The vanity of the man was 
flattered by the thought of the amount of 
his loss. ‘‘ And then,” said he, “ there was 
what Coaker said about the oak. I’ve under- 
taken to lay out two hundred pounds on 
that, and there is the felling and cartin’— 


say another hundred. Suppose I lose this 
also—that is a matter of three hundred. 
With the wool, four hundred and twenty 
pound. I reckon, schoolmaster, you’ve never 
had the fingering of so much money as I am 
losing.” 

Bramber looked round at Pasco with sur- 


prise. He could not understand the sort 
of pride that was manifesting itself in the 
man. 

** Are you able to meet such losses ?” 

“Tf not—I can but fail. It’s something 
to fail for a good sum. But I'll not fail; I 
am full of resources.” He beat the horse. 
“T shall sell the wool. It will go up. I 
shall sell the timber at a good figure, 
and pocket a thousand pounds. I am sorry 
I did not give those men half-a-crown 
each, but I have spent most of my money, 
ee 

Crash! He drove against a post and upset 
the trap. 

Pasco staggered to his feet. 

“ Schoolmaister—are you hurt ?” 

“No.” Walter sprang to the horse and 
seized its head. 

“It would have been best had I broken 
my neck and finished so,” said Pepperill. 
Then he regretted the sudden outburst of 
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despair, and added, “So some folks might 
ha’ said, but I’ve disappointed ’em. I may 
have a chuck down, but I’m up again in a 
jiffy. That’s been my way all along, and 
will be to the end.” 

One of the shafts was broken, and there 
ensued delay whilst it was being patched up 
with rope. Then, when they were able to 
pursue their career, Pasco was constrained 
to drive more carefully and less rapidly. 
Night was coming on as they neared Newton 
Abbot. 

Tl tell you what it is,” said Pasco ; “I’m 
uncommon hungry, and I'll just go into the 
first public-house and have a mouthful of 
something, and you shall do the same. The 
cob is a bit shaken with that spill, and I'll 
have the shaft fastened up firmer before we 
proceed. What say you? Here's the 
‘Crown and Anchor.’ How the place is 
changed. Ah, ha! It is insured at the same 
office as 1 am. Why—bless my life !—the 
old inn was a ramshackle sort of a place.” 

Pepperill descended from his trap, and 
gave instructions to the ostler what he was 
to do to the broken shaft. “Ill pay you 
well if you do your work,” said he. Then 
to Bramber, “Come in! Cold meat and 
bread-and-cheese, and a glass of ale. We 
need refreshment, and the house looks as if it 
could provide it. Don’t be concerned about 
the cost. I don’t suppose you are over 
flush with cash. Til pay—you are my 
guest.” 

Pasco’s self-conceit was a constant spring 
of energy in him. Dashed his spirits might 
be by disaster, but he speedily recovered his 
buoyancy, owing to this characteristic ele- 
ment in his nature. It is said that the 
fertility of Manitoba is due to the fact that 
below the surface the soil is frozen hard in 
winter, and during the summer the warmth 
of the sun penetrating ever farther thaws 
the ice, and thus water incessantly wells up 
nourishing and moistening the roots of the 
corn. There was a perennial body of self- 
esteem deep in the heart of Pasco Pepperill, 
and this fed and sustained in vigorous growth 
a harvest of generosity in dealing with his 
inferiors, of liberality towards the poor, of 
display in his mercantile transactions, that 
imposed on the public and made it suppose 
that he was prosperous in his many affairs. 

The landlord came to the door: 

“ How do you do, Mr. Pepperill !—glad to 
see you. You do not often favour me.” 

“ Well—no. If I come this way I mostly 
stop at the ‘Golden Sun.’ You see, you are 
ullies near my home.” 
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“I hope this, though the first visit, is not 
the last !” 

“ dare say not. 
an accident. 
supper ?” 

“Certainly. What would you like—cold 
beef, cold mutton, or chops and potatoes ?” 

“ You have a supply of good things.” 

“T am obliged to have. I get plenty of 
custom now.” 

“ What—more than of old ?” 

“Oh, double, since I have rebuilt my 
house.” 

“T see. The place is completely changed. 
You had but a poor sort of a tavern.” 

“Yes; and now—” the landlord looked 
round, smiled, and put his hands into his 
waistband—* middling good, I think.” 

“Uncommon,” said Pasco. “I suppose it 
is the better look of the house that has 
brought better custom.” 

“'That’s just it. I had only common way- 
farers before—mostly tramps. Now—the 
better sort altogether. Where I turned over 
a penny before I turn over a shilling now.” 

; “So you rebuilt your public-house to get 
better business ?” 

“Well, you see,.I couldn’t help myself. 
The old place caught fire and burnt down.” 
.. “ And it did not ruin you?” 

- “Dear me, no. I was insured.” 

ay So—that set you on your legs again ?” 

- “T¢-was the making of me,. was that fire.” 

" “How long had you been insured before 
you were burnt out ?” 

“Well, now, that is the curious part of 
the story,” said the landlord; “hardly a 
week.” 

“ And how did your place catch fire ?” 

“There was a tramp. I refused to take 
him in as he had no money. That was the 
best stroke of business I ever did in my life. 
He hid himself in a sort o’ lean-to there was 
over. the: pigs’ houses, joined on to the house, 
and in it was straw. I reckon he went to 
sleep ‘there with his pipe alight, and he set 
fire to the place.” 

“Was he burnt ?” 

‘“No; he got away all right; but the 
straw set fire to the rafters, and they ran 
into the wall. It was a poor old wall, with 
no mortar in it, and the rafters came in just 
under those of the upstairs chambers, so 
that when the roof of the linhay was afire 
it set the house in a blaze too. That was 
how it all came about.” 

* And a good job it was for you! 5 

“Tt was the making of me.’ 

Pasco was silent through the meal. He 


What brings me now is 
Can you let us have some 


seemed hardly to taste what he was eating. 
He gulped down his food and drank copi- 
ously. 

Bramber was relieved when he left. He 
was afraid Pepperill would drink more than 
he could bear. At the entrance to the 
village he left the cart and thanked Paseo 
for the lift. 

Pepperill drove on to Coombe Cellars. 

As he came up he saw his wife standing at 
the door with a light in her hand. 

“Pasco, is that you ?” 

“Who else ?” 

“So, you are home at last. There has 
been the coal merchant here ; he swears he 
will bring you no more, and that, unless vou 
pay up this month, he will set the lawyers 
on you.” 

Pepperill flung himself from his cart. 

“Heavens!” said he, looking sullenly at 
his stores ; “if they w ould but burn !” 

«“Burn—what burn?” asked Mrs. Pep- 
perill sharply. “Do you think you cannot 
leave the house for a day but some mischief 
must come on it? As if I were not to be 
trusted, and everything lay with you.” 

“1 did not mean that, Zerah.” 

“Then what did you mean ?” 

“J meant that it might have got me out 
of difficulties.” 

“ What might ?” 

Pasco did not answer. 

“T should like to know how, if the store 
were to be burnt, any good would come of 
that. You've been drinking, Pasco.” 

*‘T’m insured,” said he, in a low tone. 

“Oh, it has come to that, has it! Heaven 
help us!” 

The woman beat her face with her open 
palms, turned, and went within. 


CHAPTER XX.—A FACE IN THE WATER. 


KATE QUARM was very happy on the 
moor. Her father had fetched her from 
Ashburton, and had lodged her in a cottage 
near Dartmeet, the point t where the East and 
West Darts, rushing foaming from the moors, 
dancing over boulders, breaking over granite 
floors, plunging under tufts of golden gorse, 
and through brakes of osmunda and male- 
fern, reach Peach other and meet in one silver 
ficod. 

The weather was fine though cold, that is 
to say, the sun was hot, but a ‘keen east wind 
blew. But then, this is one of the charms 
of the moor, that shelter can always be 
found from the wind. A mighty bank of 
mountains rose as a wall against the east, 
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and in its dingles and dells, dense with gorse, 
now in blaze of flower, the air was warm,’ 
and balmy, and still. 

At Coombe Cellars Kate had been kept 
continually employed ; her aunt, an active 
woman, gave the child no rest. If she saw 
her flag in her work, she goaded her with 
reproach to fresh activity ; Kate was, more- 
over, never accorded a word of encourage- 
ment. Zerah accepted her work as a matter 
of course; if it was well done, that was 
but as it ought to be; everything that fell 
short of well, was occasion for a scolding. 
Kate’s nature was one that needed repose 
from manual and sordid labour, for her mind 
desired to be active, and craved for freedom 
in which to expand, and for liberty to seek 
material on which to feed. This Zerah did 
not understand; with any other activity 
except that of the body in scrubbing and 
rubbing, in cooking and baking, she had no 
sympathy ; she entertained a positive aver- 
sion for books. She had no eye for beauty, 
no ear for melody, no heart for poetry. 

Now Kate had leisure—now, for the first 
time in her life, in which her soul could draw 
its tender wings out of its case and flutter 
them in freedom. She felt much as must 
the May fly when it breaks from its chrysalis. 

It was, moreover, a joy to think that her 
father had considered her so far as to require 
her to be sent to the moor to recover. He 
usually paid little heed to her, and now her 
heart was warm with gratitude because he 
had given her that very thing of all others 
which she most desired—rest in the pre- 
sence of nature awakening under a spring 
sun. 

Kate had another source of pleasure with 
her. As Walter Bramber parted from her at 
Ashburton he put a little book into her hand, 
and said— 

“TJ will lend it you. I know you will 
value it.” 

The book was Wordsworth’s poems. 

As she sat beside her father in the gig, 
she had her hand on the volume all the 
while, and her heart swelled with excitement 
and eagerness to read it. At night she 
hugged the book to her bosom, and fell 
asleep with both hands clasped over it. She 
could hardly endure that night should, with 
its darkness, deny her the happiness of 
reading. She woke early, and in the break- 
ing daylight devoured the pages. As she 
read, she laughed and cried—laughed and 
cried with sheer delight. She had a book to 
read ; and such a book! 

This happy girl turned first to the verses 
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on the daffodils that she had learned by 
heart, to make quite certain that she had all, 
that not a line had been missed, not a word 
got awry. Then she looked at the little 
poems on the celandine, and never did a 
famished child devour a meal with greater 
avidity than did Kate read and master these 
verses. There was much in Wordsworth 
that she could not understand, but the fact 
that she encountered passages that were 
unintelligible to her were of advantage, her 
clear intellect striking on these hard portions 
threw out sparks—ideas that had light in 
them. The book not only nourished her 
mind, but proved educative to her fancy. 

Kate was at first overwhelmed with the 
flood of happiness that rolled over her. Her 
eyes could not satiate themselves with the 
beauty of the moorland scenery. She ran 
among the rocks, she dived into the coombs, 
she stepped on the boulders over the water, 
she watched the workmen engaged in felling 
trees. 

Spring flowers peeped from behind roeks, 
bog plants peered out of the morasses. Kate 
began collecting. She dried the flowers 
between the leaves of her prayer-book. 

She scrambled among the towering rocks 
that overhung the Dart below the meeting 
of the waters, and watched the shadows and 
lights travel over the vast tract of moorland 
that stretched away as far as the eye could 
see in every direction but the east, where 
the river rolled out of its mountain cradle 
into a lap of the richest woodland. Some- 
times the beauty of the scenery, the variety 
of landscape, were too much for her; she 
sought change and repose by creeping among 
the rocks and drawing the book from her 
bosom. 

Yet she could not read for long. The 
verses exacted close attention, and a flash of 
passing sun, or impatience at some passage 
she could not comprehend, made her close 
the volume and recommence her rambles. 
The exhilarating air, the brilliancy of the 
light, thé complete change from the mild 
and languid atmosphere in the Teign estuary 
told on Kate’s spirits and looks. Her cheeks 
gathered roundness and colour, and her tread 
acquired elasticity. Her spirits were light ; 
they found vent occasionally in racing the 
cloud shadows over a smooth hill-side. 

One day, with her lap full of moss of every 
rainbow hue, she came upon the rector of 
Combe-in-Teignhead, painting. 

At her exclamation he turned, recognised 
her, and smiled. 

“So—I thought I must soon see you,” he 
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said. ‘My dear little Kitty, 1 come with 
messages for you and kind inquiries.” 

“ From whom—from uncle and aunt ?” 

“No; not from them. The schoolmaster, 
Mr. Bramber, when he heard whither I was 
coming, begged me to see you and ascertain 
how you were, and whether you liked the 
book he lent you.” ; 

“Oh, sir! I read it every day. I know 
several pieces by heart.” 

“That you are well, I see. I never saw you 
with such a glow of health and happiness in 
your bonny face before.” 

“Thank you, sir. And will you see him 
soon ?” 

“Whom? Bramber ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Kate, the glow in her 
face deepening. “And will you say that I 
have been picking the flowers as they come 
out, and I can find them, and that I do want 
to know what they are called? God brought 
the beasts to Adam to name them, and I do 
not think Adam can have been happy with 
the beasts till he had given each a name. It 
is so with me and the flowers. I see them, 
and I love them; but I don’t feel content 
till I can tell what each is called. Mr. 
Bramber can name them all.” 

“You have made a collection ?” 

“Yes, I have dried them in my Prayer- 
book. They are waiting for Mr. Bramber 
to name. But ” Kate drew back, “I 
am in your way, sir; you are painting the 
old bridge.” 

“Yes; but you can sit down there if you 
like, and will not disturb me.” 

“May I? Oh, I shall be pleased.” 

Kate placed herself on a lichen-covered 
rock on one side, at a little distance from the 
water. 

“T have left my few sheep for a couple of 
days,” said Mr. Fielding, apologetically, partly 
to Kate, mostly to himself; “but I do not 
think I have done wrong. Moses went up 
into the Mount, and came back to his people 
with his face shining. Ido not know, but 
it seems to me that when I have been here 
aloft, speaking with nature and nature’s God, 
face to face, that I can go back and carry 
with me some of the brightness and the fresh- 
ness and the fragrance of the mountain. I 
may be wrong, finding an excuse for myself, 
because I love to come here.” 

“ Please, sir,” said Kate, “the Great Master 
of all dismissed the multitude and went up 
into the mountain apart.” 

“Yes, child, yes,” answered the Rector, 

inting as he talked; “and when He came 

own He walked on the stormy waves. And 





I—His humble follower—I think I can tread 
on the troubles and cares of life erect, and 
not be swallowed up after I have been here,” 

*“T do not know how I shall bear to go 
back to Coombe Cellars,” said Kate sadly. 

“You will go back braced to do your work. 
We cannot always play, Kitty, dear. You 
know the fable of the bow. It was relaxed 
only that it might be the better weapon when 
restrung. Besides, when you return you will 
have pleasure.” i 
‘ “T shall think about my delightful holi- 

ay.” 

“Yes; and learn the names of the flowers 
you have dried in your Prayer-book,” said 
Mr. Fielding, with a twinkle in the corner of 
his eye. 

Kate dropped her head in confusion, but 
looked up again and said frankly : “ Yes, that 
will be pleasant, and I can tell where each 
grew and how I found it.” 

“Tell whom, your aunt?” A faint crease 
in the old man’s cheek showed he was smiling. 

“No, sir! she won’t care. I shall tell Mr. 
Bramber if I have the chance.” 

“ Kitty, I get very downhearted over my 
work sometimes. Then I come up here, and 
gather courage and strength, and—and trust, 
Kitty. You will return to Coombe Cellars 
strengthened and nerved to do your duty 
well and hopefully. Remember, it was kind 
of your aunt to let you come. She has to 
drudge hard whilst you are absent, but she 
does it because you have been ill and need 
relaxation in mind and invigoration of body. 
She does it, Kitty, because she loves you.” 

“Oh, sir!” Kate coloured with astonish- 
ment and with a twinge of pain at her heart. 

“Yes, dear little friend, she loves you. She 
is not a demonstrative person. She is a clear- 
headed, practical woman. She has had a 
hard life, and much to try her, and to give 
her a cold and perhaps repellent manner. 
Nevertheless, her heart is sound and warm. 
When you were ill I spoke with her. I saw 
how anxious she was for your welfare. I saw 
into her heart, and I read love there.” 

Kate trembled, and Jet the mosses fall from 
her lap and strew themselves about her feet. 
The tears came into her eyes. 

“Qh, sir! I should like to go home at once 
and do everything I can for her. I did not 
think she really cared for me.” 

“You do not return till your father decides 
that you are to go back to work. Now, you 
will return with a good courage, as I said.” 

“With all my heart,” answered Kate fer- 
vently, and her face brightened as though 
the sun shone on it. 
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Afraid of disturbing the old rector at his 
painting, Kate withdrew. She was happy 
at heart. What he had said had done her 
good. She had shrunk from the thought of 
return to the humdrum of her usual life, but 
Mr. Fielding had given her a motive for 
facing work with cheerfulness. It was a de- 
light to her to think that her aunt loved her. 
She loved her aunt. Daily association with 
Zerah had made her cling to the hard, cap- 
tious woman; she had had no one else to 
love, and the young heart must love some 
one. 

Kate delighted to lie by the river, or lie 
on a rock in it, and look down into its pellucid 
pools, or at the flowing crystal where it broke 
between the stones. She was accustomed to 
the muddy estuary, and though the sea-water 
when it flowed was clear, it had none of the 
perfect transparency of this spring water near 
its source. The sea sweeping up the creek 
was as bottle-green glass, but this was liquid 
crystal itself without colour of any sort, and 
through it everything in the depths was 
visible as though no medium intervened. 

Kate could look at the shining pebbles, at 
the waving water-weed, at the darting fish. 
When she had left Mr. Fielding she went to 
one of her favourite haunts beside the Dart, 
where it brawled over a cataract of rocks and 
then spread into a pool still as glass. 

Now she saw what puzzled her, and set 
her active brain questioning the reason. As 
she looked into the water she could see no 
reflection of her own face ; the light sky was 
mirrored, and where the shadow of her head 
came she could see far more distinctly to the 
bottom of the pool than elsewhere. Indeed, 
when a fish darted past she could discern its 
fins and scales, but when it passed beyond 
her shadow its form became indistinct. 

Then Kate rose on her elbows, and as she 
did this the sun caught her cheek and nose, 
and cheek and nose were at once reflected in 
the water, and where the reflection came then 
the water was less transparent to her eyes. 

To observe was to rouse in the girl’s mind 
a desire to find an explanation for the very 
simple phenomenon that puzzled her. 

She was thus engaged, raising her face, 
then a hand, so as to be now sunlit, then to 
intercept the light, and see what the effect 
was on the water, when she was startled to 
observe in the liquid mirror the reflection of 
a second face looking down from above. The 
sun was on it, in the eyes, and they glittered 
up at her from below. 

With an exclamation of alarm, she turned 
and saw a man standing above her. 


KITTY ALONE. 


CHAPTER XXI.—AN OFFER. 


KATE rose to a sitting posture, and drew 
her feet under her, rested one hand on the 
rock, and with the other screened her eyes 
from the glare of the sun, to observe the 
intruder on her solitude. 

Then she recognised Roger Redmore. He 
was without his coat, an axe over one shoul- 
der. In his right hand he held a tuft of 
cotton grass dug up by the roots. 

“T knowed as you wor here,” said he, 
“but I dursn’t speak before others, lest they 
should find me out who I wor.” 

“Are you living here, Roger?” ° 

“T be working here at the felling Brimpt’s 
oaks. You see your fayther, he’s so little 
at Coombe that he don’t know me, and I 
thought I might get money by working 
here. And I want you to doa little job 
for me.” 

“What is it, Roger ?” 

“There’s two jobs. First, do y’ see this 
here root o’ white shiny grass? Well, I 
want y’ to take it to Coombe and to set it on 
my little maid’s grave. Stick the roots in. 
It may grow and it mayn’t. Hereabouts it 
groweth mostly in wet land. But anyhows 
by it I shall know where the little maid lies 
when I come back to Coombe.” 

“You are returning, Roger ?” 

“Not by day. I reckon some night I 
shall be back just for an hour or so, and I 
want, when I does come, to go to the church- 
yard and find out at once where my darlin’ 
lieth. If it be moonlight, or dimmets (twi- 
light), and I see the little silver tuft glitter 
above her head, then I shall know where 
her be. I can’t go wi’ my wife; that would 
be tellin’ folks I wor home agin. I mun go 
by myself. Whereabouts now have they 
put her ¢” 

“ By the wall where the cedar is, on the 
east side.” 

“There'll niver be no headstone there,” 
observed Redmore, “but what o’ that? 
When once I know where her lieth, sure but 
T'll put a fresh new tuft of silver tassels as 
oft as the old ones die, and I reckon they'll 
die, not being in a wet place. My little 
maid’s grave won't be wet save wi her 
father and mother’s tears, and her fayther 
he can’t be there but on the sly, and now 
and then.” 

“T will do it for you gladly,” said Kate. 
“When do you think you will be home ?” 

“Home!” repeated Roger; “I’ve no 
home—not like to have. My wife and my 
little ones, wherever they be, that’s all the 
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“It would have been best had I broken my neck and finished so,” said Pepperill. 


world to me, and I cannot see them but at 
night, and very chancy, when I don’t think 
nobody’s about. And ’tother thing be this.” 

Roger put his hand into his pocket and 
drew forth some coin, and gave it to the 
girl. 

“Take this to my old woman. I’ve 
earned wi’ my work a bit o’ money, and 
here is what I can send her. Tell her to 
leave the door ajar. I may come any 
night ; but,” he paused, ‘I reckon they’ve 
turned her out o’ house and home now.” 

“Not yet, Roger,” answered Kate. “ Mr. 
Pooke has not insisted on her leaving at 
quarter day, but I believe he has a fresh 
workman coming to him in a week, and then 
she will have to leave.” 

“And where will she go? Will they 
drive her into the street ?” 

“T really do not know, but,” she con- 
sidered and said timidly, “I have had it on 
my heart, but have been afraid to speak of 
it as yet to my father. There is his cottage, 
never or hardly ever occupied. Now I will 
take courage, and beg him to let your wife 
go into it till something can be settled ; but 
you must keep out of danger, and you are 
not safe here.” 

“T cannot go far till my wife and little 
ones are secure and have a home. Here no 
one know’th me, the other woodcutters are all 
men from the Moor. There was -but your 
father, and he did not recognise me when I 
axed him to take me on at felling the 
timber.” 

“T will entreat him to allow your wife and 
children to go'into his house till something 


can be done for them. You will have to 
escape into another part of the country.” 

“Ay, I will go. If I were took it would 
go bad with us all, and there'd be the 
shame on my little ones—that their father 
wor hanged. They’d never shake it off.” 
Then he touched Kate on the head. “My 
hand be but a wicked un. It hev set fire to 
a rick, but it be the hand o’ a hunted man, 
as be nigh crushed with sorrows, as was 
druv to wickedness thro’ his sufferin’s, and 
hev bitter repented it since, and swears he'll 
niver do it agin, so help me God.” He 
raised his hand solemnly to heaven. “ That's 
one thing I ha’ larned, as doin’ wrong niver 
brings matters right. There wor just that 
gettin’ drunk. Then there wor the cheek 
to Farmer Pooke. Then my heart were all 
wormwood ; and when my little maid died, 
I thought it wor his doin’ ; and so in a way it 
wor, for I'd no work and no wage, and us 
was just about starvin’, and I did that deed 
o’ fire. It’s kindled a fire in here,” he 
touched his heart, “that mnothink can 
quench. The Lord ha’ pity on me. I don't 
know as I'd ha’ come to this mind but for 
you, little Kitty Alone, as was pitiful to me 
when I were bound and like to be given 
over to gaol, and you let me go, and fed 
me wi’ crumbs out o’ your hand ; and now 
you will find a house for my dear ones.” 
He laid his hand on her head again. ‘“ Mebbe 
the Lord’ll hear a sinful thief o’ a man, and 
I ax His blessin’ on thee ; an’ if I can iver 
do anything to show you I’m thankful, I 
will. Amen.” 

“Hah!” 
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by a hand in his collar-band. 


‘-brandished axe, he 


TI! split your head.” 





Roger Redmore started. He was caught 


Kate sprang ‘to’ her feet. Her uncle, 
Pasco Pepperill, was there. He had come 
up from behind unobserved, and had laid 
hold of the incendiary. 

“T have you, you. burning vagabond,” 


shouted he, “and:by heaven [’ll hand you 


over to the constables, and see you hanged, 
as you deserve. Kate, run away—away at 
once!” 
“Oh uncle, do not be cruel! Let him go.” 
“You mind your business,” answered 
Pasco sharply. “It’s 


‘my belief you let 


him escape after Jan 
Pooke had bound 
him in the boat. Jan 
left you in charge, 
and Roger slipped 
away then.” 

“ But think, uncle, 
of his poor wife and 
children.” 

With a sudden 
wrench Roger freed 
himself, and then, 
standing back with 


said, 
“Touch me, and 


“Get away from 
here,” ordered Pasco, 
turning to his niece ; 
“and as for you, 
Redmore, I want a 
word.’ You know 
very well that if I 
give the hue and cry 
you will be caught, 
even though now 
you have slipped 
from me. Lower 
your hatchet, I’m 
not going to hurt 
you if you be reasonable ; but wait till that 
girl is out of earshot.” 

Pepperill put his hands into his pockets 
and watched Kate as she withdrew. Roger 
assumed an attitude of wariness. He was 
ready at a moment’s notice to defend him- 
self with his axe, or to take to flight. 

‘“‘ Look here,” said Pasco, satisfied that he 
could not be overheard, “it seems to me 
that you, with your head almost in the 
noose,” have done a wonderful silly thing to 
stay so near the scene of your crime.” 

“T’d my reasons as is not for you to 
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know,” answered Redmore surlily. “I’m 
sure you don’t consarn yourself for me and 
mine so as to care.” 

“There you are mistaken,” said Pasco. 
“T don’t mean to say that I am deeply in- 
terested in you, but I don’t intend, unless 
driven to it, to take any steps to get you 
acquainted with Jack Ketch.” 

“T can defend myself pretty well, sup- 
pose you do.” 

“Tm not the fool to risk my head in 
another man’s quarrel.” 

“ And I can take to my heels and find a 
hiding- place any- 
where on __ these 
moors.” 

“Ay, and a starv- 
ing-place where your 
bones will rot.” 

“What have you 
to say to me?” 

Redmore _ spoke 
surlily. Now that 
his whereabouts was 
discovered, it would 
be needful for him 
to shift his place of 
refuge. 

“T suppose you 
don’t deny setting 
fire to Farmer 
Pooke’s rick ?” said 
Pasco. 

Roger shrugged 
his shoulders and 
jerked his head. 

“How did you do 
it? smoking a pipe 
under the tree when 
drunk ?” 

“No, it warn’t.” 

“How was it, 
then ?” 

“T warn’t drunk, 
niver but that once, 
and that wor just 
because 0’ Jackson’s Teedum. I’ve a bit 
of a orgin’ in zingin’, and the inn-keeper 
he was terrible longing to have me in the 
choir. So he got me in, and they tried 
to teach me the tenor part o’ Jackson’s 
Teedum, and I cudn’t maister it noways ; 
and they stood me liquor, and I tried, and I 
cu’d do naught wi’ it. You see ’tother parts 
went curling up and about, and bothered 
me. If they’d a stopped and let me zing 
alone I cu’d ha’ done it. Then I went out 
into the open air, and it wor cold and frosty, 
and somehow I got mazed wi’ the drink and 
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the Teedum together, and I rinned agin my 
maister, Farmer Pooke, and I reckon I zed 
what I ort not, and he turned me off. That 
wor it. Iniver did it avor, and I’ll niver do 
it agin. Save and presarve me from liquor 
aud Jackson’s Teedum.” 

“Never mind about that. So you didn’t 
fire the rick with your pipe ?” 

“No, I didn’t. If it had niver been for 
Jackson’s Teedum I'd not now be in risk of 
bein’ hanged.” 

““Of course it was Jackson did it all,” 
sneered Pasco. 

“T don’t mean to say that. It wor the 
beginning on it. I were throwed out o’ 
work, and were starvin’, and my little maid, 
her died, and then I wor like a mazed chap, 
and I ran out wi’ the can’nl, and so I did 
it.” 

“Oh, with the candle ?” 

“Tt wor a rushlight.” 

“T’ve heard of barns and storehouses 
being set fire to by men going into them to 
sleep, and lighting their pipes. There was 
the landlord of the Crown and Anchor at 
Newton. He had a miserable sort of a 
house, but a tramp got in one night——” 

* What, into his house ?” 

* No, into a linhay over the pigsty, and 
slept there, or went there to sleep, and 
there was straw in the loft, and in smoking 
his pipe he managed to set fire to the straw, 
and then the whole public-house was in a 
blaze and burnt down.” 

“ Tve heard of that. Nobody knows what 
became o’ the tramp. There wor roast pig 
found in the ashes, and whether roast tramp 
nobody cared to inquire.” 

“The inn has been rebuilt. They callit a 
hotel now.” 

“T dare say they does.” 

“The insurance money did that.” 

“‘Ts’pose so. Lucky the house wor insured. 
I wish Varmer Pooke ’ad been.” 

* You do ?” 

“T reckon I does. I’m sorry for what I 
did when I wor in a b’ilin’ blue rage. Now 
I can’t get over it noways, and you may 
tell’n so.” 

“Why that fire was the making of the 
landlord. He feels no ill will against the 
tramp. What are you going to do with 
yourself now ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

**T suppose you will want to see your wife 

ain ¢” 

*T s’pos’ I shall.” 

“For that you will return to Coombe ?” 

“In coorse I must.” 


“ At night—lest you should be seen ?” 

** Ay—to be sure.” 

“You will lurk about; be in hiding. I'll 
tell you what, I’m your good friend. I will 
do you no harm. [’ll just leave the door of 
my stores open—unhasped—and if you want 
to creep in, there’s a lot of wool and other 
things there ; you can be warm there, Roger, 
warm in the wool.” 

“'Thanky’, sir. You'll not peach ?” 

* And if—if you like a pipe—well , 

“No, Mr. Pepperill, I won’t do you that 
ill turn if you're so good to me—and the 
little maid, Kitty, too.” 

“Oh! I did not mean that. I can’t say 
but if a spark chanced to fall among the 
wool, and the whole was to blaze away, I 
should be sorry. I can’tsay that I should be 
troubled, any more than was the landlord at 
Newton when the tramp set fire to his linhay 
over the pigs.” 

Redmore said nothing. Pepperill spoke 
slowly, and did not look the man in the face 
as he spoke. 

“Tf that chance was to happen to me as 
happened to the man at Newton it might, 
there’s no saying, be a saving of me from a 
great misfortune, and—I shouldn’t mind 
being a liberal friend and helping you out of 
the country.” 

“That is what you mean, is it ?” 

“Tt might be a convenience to both of us.” 

“Tis a wonderful world!” exclaimed 
Redmore, “ when the biggest rascals go free, 
and one of them be you. A little rascal like 
me, who’s sorry that ever he done wrong, 
is chivied like a mad dog.” 

“ Well—what do you say ?” 

“ You're a rascal and I despise you,” cried 
Roger, and turned to go. 

“Will you have me as your friend or your 
enemy %” 

“Your enemy rather than friend on them 
terms.” 

“Then I'll hang you!” exclaimed Pasco, 
and set off running in the direction of 
Brimpts. 





CHAPTER XXII.—A RACE FOR LIFE. 


Karte had walked away without a thought 
of attempting to gather the subject of her 
uncle’s conversation with Redmore. She re- 
solved at once to seek her father and obtain 
from him permission to house the unfortunate 
wife with her children in his cottage. She 
had been told that he had gone to a farm 
lying somewhat to the right of the Ashburton 
road, near the prominent and stately-grand 
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citadel of Sharpitor. She therefore ascended 
the long, steep hill, up which scrambles the 
high road from Dartmeet. 

Half-way up the ascent is an oblong mass 
of granite, lying in the moor, which goes by 
the name of the Coffin Stone, because on it 
coffins are rested by those who are bearing a 
corpse to its last resting-place in the distant 
churchyards of Buckland or Ashburton. 
Kate had reached this stone, and was pant- 
ing for breath, when she heard shouts and 
cries in the valley she was leaving, and leap- 
ing upon the Coffin Stone she saw a swarm of 
men on the opposite bank of the Dart—the 
Brimpts side—running in the direction of 
the bridge, headed by her uncle, who was 
then levelling a gun he carried, 

From her elevation she could not only 
see but hear everything. 

“An incendiary! He set fire to a stack! 
A pound to any man who takes him, alive or 
dead!” shouted Pasco, and to Kate every 
word was audible. Then she saw the flash 
of the gun, and a little later heard the re- 
port. The shot had missed, for her uncle 
urged on the men to run and not let the 
scoundrel escape, and he himself lagged 
behind to reload his barrel. 

She looked for the fugitive, but was able 
to see him for one moment only, as he leaped 
a ruinous fence in his flight down stream. 

Why was he taking that direction ? 
Because the way into the fastnesses of the 
moorland was closed to him by his pursuers. 
He could not run up the hill that Kate 
ascended, as he would be exposed throughout, 
without the smallest cover, to the gun of 
Pepperill. Though a course down the river 
led ultimately into inhabited land, yet be- 
tween the moor and population lay the great 
woodland belt of Buckland and Holme Chase, 
where the river wound its way in sweeps 
among dense forest and rock, and where 
Redmore knew he could hide with the greatest 
ease. But before he could be in the wood- 
land he had a long stretch of moor to traverse, 
where there was no road, at best a fisher- 
man’s track, among rocks scattered in con- 
fusion, among heather and furze bushes, with 
here and there sloe and thorn trees and an 
occasional “ witch beam” or rowan growing 
out of the rocks. Almost immediately after 
the junction of the East with the West Dart, 
the united stream doubles round Sharpitor, 
that shoots high above it on one side, and 
under the ridges of Benjietor on the other 
side, in whose lap grows a little copse, and 
which, from its crags to the water’s edge is, in 
summer, green with bracken, but which at 
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this period was russet with withered ieaves. 
Thence smoke rose—some boys had ignited 
the gorse, and the flames ran among the 
withered ferns and the fallen oak-leaves, and 
blackened and burnt the copse. 

Kate hastened on her way. She knew 
that on reaching the head of the ridge 
a short distance intervened between the 
road and the precipices of Sharpitor that 
overhung the ravine. Thence she could see 
all that followed—if Roger Redmore suc- 
ceeded in turning the moorland spur round 
which the river foamed. 

Hot, trembling, and breathless, Kate ran, 
then halted to gasp, then ran on and did not 
rest for more than a minute till she had 
reached the vantage point on the rocks, and 
looked down into a wondrous ravine of river, 
granite boulder, and glaring golden furze, 
and with the blue smoke of the smouldering 
fern, forming a haze that hung in its depths, 
but which rose in places above the rocky 
crests of the moor and showed brown against 
the luminous sky. 

Kate ensconced herself among the piles of 
granite with a “clatter,” as it is locally 
termed, at her feet, a mass of rocky ruin, 
composed of granite, in fragments of every 
size, and in various conditions of disintegra- 
tion. 

She saw Redmore as he doubled the foot 
of the mountain, and for awhile had the 
advantage of being invisible to his pursuers, 
and safe from the gun of Pepperill. He 
stood on a great rock half-way out of the 
water, and looked about him. He was 
resolving what to do, whether to continue 
his course down stream, or to endeavour to 
conceal himself at once. The fire and smoke 
on the farther side in the bosom of Benjietor 
made it impossible for him to secrete himself 
there—every lurking place was scorched or 
menaced by the flames. The slope of 
Sharpitoron his left, though strewn with the 
wreckage of the crags above, offered no safe 
refuge, it was exposed to full light, without 
any bushes in it other than the whortle and 
heather. Roger did not take long to make 
up his mind; he pursued his course down 
the river, now wading, then scrambling over 
stones, then leaping from rock to rock, and 
then again flying over a tract of smooth turf. 
Occasionally the wind, playing with the 
smoke, carried a curl of it across the river, 
and drew it out and shook it as a veil, 
obscuring Redmore from the eyes of Kate, 
who watched him in panting unrest, and 
with prayers for his safety welling up in her 
heart. Then shouts—the men who hunted 
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him had rounded the flank of Sharpitor, 
and had caught sight of the man they were 
endeavouring to catch. One fellow, with 
very long legs, familiar with the ground, 
accustomed all his life to the moor, was 
making great way, and bade fair to catch 
Roger. 

Redmore looked behind him. He had cast 
away his axe, and was therefore unarmed, 
but was lightened for the race. 

“A sovereign to the man who catches 
him!” yelled Pepperill. ‘“ Knock him down, 
brain him !” 

Then one man heaved a stone, picked out 
of the river, and threw it. A vain attempt. 
He was not within reach of Redmore ; but 
in a pursuit, none can quite consider what is 
possible, and measure distances with nicety, 
without much greater coolness than is 
possessed by men running and leaping over 
difficult ground. The long-legged man kept 
forging ahead, with his elbows close to his 
side; he had distanced the rest. He was 
fleet of foot, he sprang from stone to stone 
without pausing to consider, and without 
ever missing his footing. Roger advanced 
slowly, he was unaccustomed to such difficult 
ground ; sometimes he fell; he floundered 
into the river up to his armpits and scrambled 
out with difficulty. His pursuer never got 
into the water. The man had not merely 
long legs, he had a long nose and protruding 
eyes, and, as he ran, with his elbows back, 
he held his forefingers extended, the rest 
folded. Every stride brought him nearer to 
Redmore, and Roger, who had just scrambled 
upon a rock in the river, saw that he must 
be overtaken, and he prepared for the in- 
evitable struggle. 

Kate, leaning forward in her eagerness, at 
this moment displaced a large block, that 
slid down, turned on its edge and rolled, then 
leaped, then bounded high into the air, 
crashed down on another rock, and from it 
leaped again in its headlong course. 

The girl held her breath. It seemed as 
though the rock must strike the running 
pursuer, and if it struck him it would in- 
evitably be his death. The rattle of dis- 
placed stones, the crash of the block as it 
struck, the cries of those behind, who saw 
the danger, arrested the long-legged man. 
He halted, and looked up and around, and 
at that moment the stone whizzed past, and 
plunged into the river. Kate saw in a 
moment the advantage thus gained, and in 
palpitating haste threw down every stone 
she could reach or tilt over from its resting- 
place, where nicely balanced ; thus sending a 


succession of volleys of leaping, whistling 
stones across the path, between the pursued 
and the pursuers. 

She heard shouts and execrations from those 
who were coming up, and who stood still, 
not daring to continue their course, and run 
the risk of having their brains beaten out by 
one of the falling stones. She regarded 
them not. Her one idea was to save Roger, 
She could see that the man for whom she 
acted had recognised her intervention, and 
continued his flight. She could see that 
the pursuers were stationary, uncertain what 
to do. 

Then her uncle again raised his gun. Kate 
put her hands to her mouth and called to 
Roger, who looked over his shoulder, and 
dropped behind a stone just as the gun was 
discharged. 

Then he picked himself up once more and 
ranon. Kare dared not desist. She con- 
tinued to send block after block rolling. 
Some were shattered in their descent, and 
resolved themselves into a cloud of whizzing 
projectiles. Some in striking the soil set a 
mass of rubble in motion that shot down and 
threw up a cloud of dust. 

She was hot, weary, her hands wounded. 
But the consciousness of success strung her to 
renewed exertion. Pasco Pepperill called 
the party in pursuit together. He shouted 
up the height to the girl Who it was there 
engaged in dislodging stones he could not dis- 
cern, for Kate kept herself as well as possible 
concealed, and the confusion of the granite 
rocks, thrown into heaps and dislocated, 
served to disguise the presence of anyone 
among them. He threatened, but threatened 
in vain ; Kate did not stay her hand to give 
herself time to listen to what he cried. 

After a brief consultation, as the avalanche 
did not decrease, the party resolved to cross 
the river and continue the pursuit down it 
on the farther side, through the smoke and 
over the ashes of the conflagration. By this 
means Roger Redmore could be kept in sight, 
and possibly it would be more easy to run 
over the charred soil among bushes reduced 
to ash. Moreover, few, if any, of the 
stones dislodged by Kate had sufficient 
weight and velocity to carry them to the 
farther side of the river. 

Accordingly the party began to step on 
the rocks that projected from the water, or 
to wade, so as to reach the farther side, 
Pepperill lingering behind reloading his gun, 
and keeping his eye on the fugitive. Then a 
sudden idea struck him, and calling to the 
men to proceed as they had proposed, he 
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started to climb the steep side of Sharpitor, 
at a point where not menaced by the falling 
stones, judging that by this means he would 
dislodge the person who had come to the 
assistance of the fugitive, and at the same 
time be better able to follow the flight of the 
latter with his eye than from below, and to 
obtain a more leisurely shot at him when a 
suitable occasion offered, as his poising him- 
self on a rock, or halting to resolve on his 
course. 

Kate desisted from sending down volleys 
of stones, till the occasion should arise again. 
She watched the flight of Roger, and per- 
ceived that he was aiming at a coppice which 
was in a fold of the hills undiscernible by 
those on the farther side of the river; by 
means of this coppice, if he could reach it, 
Roger would be able to effect his escape. 

In three minutes he was safe; then Kate 
drew a long breath. At the same moment 
she was touched on the shoulder, and looking 
round saw her father. 
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What's all this about? 
shouting and firing of guns!” 

“Oh, father! I hope I have not done 
wrong. Uncle and all the men are after 
Roger Redmore.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“The man who burnt Mr. Pooke’s ricks, 
and he has been working for you here—and 
uncle recognised him, and sent the men to 
take him, and he ran away, and I have helped 
him.” 

“You?” 

“ Yes—by rolling down rocks.” 

Jason burst into a fit of laughter. ‘Come, 
that is fine. You and I, Kitty, aiders and 
abettors of an incendiary. Is he clear off 
now ?” 

“Yes ; but here comes uncle up the steep 
side.” 

Jason hobbled to the edge of the rock, 
and leaning over, called: “ Halloo! Pasco! 
Here we are waiting for you—Kitty Alone 
and I.” 


What's this 





A TUSCAN FOLK-STORY. 
By ISABELLA M. ANDERTON. 





" wwii | RANGE, lingering 
C $8} echoesof the olddemon- 
worship might perhaps 
be even now caught 
by the diligent listener 
among the grey-haired 
peasantry, ”saysGeorge 
Eliot, speaking of the 
Midland Counties of England. Stranger yet, 
perhaps, is the survival of theold pagan spirit, 
the haunting echo of old pagan legend, which 
any visitor to the hills of Tuscany may verify. 
Let him join the peasants as they meet now 
in one house, now in another, to spend the 
long winter evenings round the fire ; or let 
him stroll, in the early autumn, into some 
low, dark kitchen where neighbours sit 
among piles of chestnut twigs, busily strip- 
ping off the leaves and making them into 
bundles for winter use in the baking of 
chestnut cakes (necci). There, among stornelli 
and rispetti, he may well chance upon some 
such shrewd, quaint tale as the following :— 
Once upon a time there was a man called 
Padre Ulivo. He was always cheerful, always 
singing, and very fond of good company. 
He had a barrel of wine in the cellar, and 
every evening his friends used to come and 














see him, sit round the fire, eat, drink, sing, 
and lead a merry life. But at last the barrel 
was empty, and all his provisions run out, 
so that he had nothing more to offer to those 
who came, and all his pleasant evenings were 
at an end. Now every one avoided him, and 
his cottage grew dull and lonely. One night 
he had just enough fiour left for one small 
cake. 

“Well,” said he, “I'll make a little schiac- 
ciata this evening, bake it in the ashes, and 
to-morrow I must take what God sends.” 

So he made the schiacciata, ate half of it, 
and got into bed. He had not been there 
long before he heard a knock at the door. 

“ Who’s there ?” he called out. 

“ Padre Ulivo,” said a voice from outside, 
“we want to come in and warm ourselves at 
your fire ; open the door to us.” 

So Padre Ulivo jumped out of bed, opened 
the door, and there were twelve men outside. 

“ Wait a minute while I put on my trou- 
sers,” said he, for he was in his shirt. 

“Now, Padre Ulivo,” said one of the men, 
“we want something to eat.” 

“ Something to eat! How can I give you 
that when I have nothing in the house! 
I made a little schiacciata of my last flour 
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this evening. Look, here’s the bit I’ve not 
eaten.” 

“No, no; you must give us something to 
eat—we’re hungry.” 

“But, indeed, I don’t do it to deceive you. 
I have nothing ; absolutely nothing.” 

* Go and look again in the cupboard.” 

“ But what’s the good? It’s empty. Do 
you believe that I want to deceive you ?” 

**Go and look, at all events.” 

So Padre Ulivo opened the cupboard, and 
found it quite full of meat and bread, and 
everything nice. Quite full! and of such 
good things as he had never hoped to have. 

* Oh !” said he, “ don’t think I was deceiv- 
ing you; there really was nothing there last 
time I went to it,” 

So he laid the table and they began to 
eat. 

“ But we want wine,” said the man; “ go 
to the cellar and get some.” 

*‘T have none,” said Padre Ulivo; “I used 
up all mine some time ago.” 

“ Go and see.” 

“But it’s no good; my barrel is quite 
empty. Indeed it is not because Iam greedy. 
I have none left.” 

“Go and see. We'll come too.” 

So they all went down to the cellar. 

“You see,” said Padre Ulivo, tapping the 
barrel. “ Listen, how hollow it sounds !” 

* Draw out the spigot.” 

He did so, and immediately there spurted 
out such a stream of wine as knocked him 
right against the opposite wall. 

“Oh, oh!” said he. “I swear it was 
empty last time I came here.” 

Then he filled a big jug, and they all went 
up-stairs and made a good supper. 

“*Now we want to sleep here,” said the 
men. 

“But I have only one bed,” answered 
Padre Ulivo; “ and there are thirteen of us! 
I know what I'll do, though; I'll put the 
mattress on the floor, and we must manage 
the best way we can.” 

So he put the mattress on the floor, spread 
sheets on it, and they slept comfortably, 
some on the mattress and some on the 
bed. 

The next morning the men went away, 
and Padre Ulivo accompanied them for some 
little distance on their journey, walking 
behind with one who was especially friendly. 

“The one in front,” said this man, “the 
most important of us all, is Dominiddio him- 
self. Go and ask him a favour.” 

So Padre Ulivo ran on, and threw himself 
on his knees in the road. 


“ What do you want ?” said Dominiddio. 
“JT will grant you whatever you ask for.” 

“7 want that any one who sits down on 
my chair may be unable to rise without my 
permission.” 

** Be it so.” 

And Padre Ulivo returned to his com- 
panion. 

“ Have you asked a favour ?” 

“ Yes, and it’s granted.” 

“ What did you ask ?” 

Padre Ulivo told him. 

“Oh, you stupid man! But go and ask 
another favour quickly. And mind it’s 
something great, and something really for 
yourself. Remember you are speaking to 
Dominiddio.” 

Padre Ulivo ran on again and knelt down. 

** What do you want this time ? You shall 
have it.” 

“Let anyone who gets up into my fig-tree 
be unable to come down without my per- 
mission.” 

“Very well; it shall be so.” 

And Padre Ulivo came back leaping for 


joy. 

** Well, and what did you ask for ?” 

Padre Ulivo told him. 

* Oh, you fool! Go again, you will get 
one more favour; but mind you ask for 
something really good for yourself.” 

He wanted him to ask to go to Paradise. 

“ Again!” said Dominiddio, when he saw 
Padre Ulivo in the dust before him. “ Well, 
this is the last time. What do you want ?” 

“Let me always win at cards, no matter 
whom I may be playing with.” 

“Be it so. And now no more.” 

Padre Ulivo came back to his companion 
singing for joy. 

“What have you asked for this time? 
Something really great ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Padre Ulivo, and told 
him. 

“Well, you’ve lost your chance now. 
Good-bye.” 

With that he left him, and Padre Ulivo 
went home. 

Now his jolly times began again. His 
barrel of wine never ran dry, and his cup- 
board never grew empty. Everybody came 
to see him. They ate, drank, and led a 
merry life. 

* * * * ak 

But Padre Ulivo grew old; and one day 
Death came to him. 

“Oh, how do you do?” said Padre Ulivo. 
“You want me, do you? Well, I was just 
beginning to fear you had forgotten me, and 
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to wonder where you cvuld be. Sit down 
and take a rest, and then I'll come with 
ou.” 

4 So Death sat down on the chair in the 
chimney-corner, while Padre Ulivo piled on 
wood and made a splendid blaze. 

“ Now we must go,” said Death, when he 
was warm. “Qh, oh! what’s this?” For 
when he tried to get up the chair stuck to 
him and he could not move. “Oh, oh!” 
And he pulled at the chair that seemed 
glued firmly to him. “ Padre Ulivo, let me 
go! Ihave to go for the carpenter's daughter 
before sundown. Oh, oh! I can’t get up. 
You've bewitched me.” 

“ Promise not to come back for a hundred 
years, and you shall go free.” 

“A hundred! A hundred and one, if you 
like! Only take the spell off.” 

So Padre Ulivo gave him permission to 
rise, and Death went away. 

2 * * a * 

Things went on as usual for the hundred 
years, with feasting and merry-making. But 
at last, as Padre Ulivo was among his friends, 
Death appeared again. 

“Yes, yes, I’m ready. But let us have a 
feast of figs first. See what splendid fruit 
there! I and my friends had as much as 
we wanted yesterday, it’s your turn to-day. 
Go up and help yourself; I am too old to 
climb.” 

So Death went up the tree and picked and 
ate to his heart’s content. 

“ Now we must go,” said he. “Hullo! I 
can’t get down. Oh, Padre Ulivo, you've 
bewitched me again!” And he stretched out 
now an arm, now a leg, and twisted and 
turned ; but it was all of no good, and the 
others stood below laughing at him. 

“Oh, Padre Ulivo! I'll leave you another 
hundred years, if you'll only let me get 
down.” 

“ Very well; then you may come.” 

So Death climbed down and went away. 

* * * * * 

When the hundred years were passed, he 
came and stood outside the cottage. 

“Padre Ulivo, Padre Ulivo, come out! 
I shan’t come near your house this time. 
I don’t want to be tricked again.” 

“Oh, no, I’m coming. Wait till I get my 
jacket.” 

So he put on his coat and went with 
Death. 

On the way they met the Devil. 
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* Ah, good morning, Padre Ulivo” (one 
can see they knew each other very well), 
“so you're coming my way, are you ?” 

“To be sure lam. But let’s have a game 
at cards first.” 

“ By all means! What shall we play for ?” 

“For souls. A soul for every game.” 

“Good! I’m not afraid. Nobody beat 
the Devil yet at cards.” 

So they, began, and Padre Ulivo won game 
after game. 

The Devil got very angry and spit flames 
of fire from sheer rage, as he saw the crowd 
of souls collecting round Padre Ulivo. 

“This will never do,” he said at last. “I 
shall have no fire left to warm myself at if 
I go on losing my fuel at this rate. Padre 
Ulivo, take your souls and be off. I have 
had enough of you.” 

They left the Devil boiling over with fury, 
and went and knocked at the gute of 
Heaven. 

““ Who’s there ?” 

“ Padre Ulivo.” 

“Tl go and ask if you may come in.” 
Then, after a little time: “‘ Dominiddio says 
you may come in, if you're alone; but you 
must not bring any one else.” 

“Go and tell Dominiddio that when he 
came to me I let him in with all his friends. 
He ought to do the same by me.” 

The porter took the message, and then 
came and opened the gates. 

“ Dominiddio says you may all come in 
together.” 

So they threw themselves down in the 
arm-chairs of Paradise, and enjoyed them- 
selves for ever. 


Surely a tale of this kind is an eloquent 
commentary on the mind of the people who 
have preserved it. The shrewd cunning, 
the frank materialism, the lavish generosity, 
so long as there is anything to be generous 
with (‘since it’s there,” they will say as 
they offer or use the last of their store), are 
all strongly marked features among these 
peasants. 

At the same time, the story itself suggests 
a curious feeling that we have to do with 
Jupiter and Mercury transformed in the 
crucible of Christian history and Catholic 
dogma. The transformation is an instructive 
one in many ways, and it would be interest- 
ing to know whether it has taken place in 
any other country besides Italy. 
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A Sketch of Damascus. 
By AMY MARGARET BELL. 

















HOUGH old as_ history 

itself, thou art fresh as 

the breath of spring, blooming as thine own 

rosebud, and fragrant as thine own orange- 
flowers, O Damascus, Pearl of the East.” 

The city, lying at the foot of the barren 
Kasyun hills, with its minarets and domes 
gleaming white under the brilliant Syrian 
sky, its girdle of trees, and the waters of 
the Abana flasi ing in the sun, is in truth as 
a pearl set with’émeralds and opals. 

As we ride fiom Kefr Haur across the 
plain of El Ghutsh, an immense stretch of 
land almost bare of vegetation, we see in the 
distance a dark luxuriant forest ; drawing 
nearer, we distinguish, rising from it, tall 
white minarets and grey fortress towers that 
betoken the presence of a city. 

A welcome dash of water now strikes the 
ear, and after a canter over the short brown 
turf we find ourselves on the Beyrout high- 
way, by the side of which flow the snow-fed 
waters of the Abana, or Barada, to give it 
the modern name. 

The nearer we approach the city, the more 
fertile grows the valley ; gardens are on the 
right and on the left ; the banks of the river 
are lined with dwarf oak and tall Lombardy 
poplars, rich grass nestles in the shade of a 
thick undergrowth, and the iris gleams white 
from beds of deep green. 

We pass a wayside café, a small booth be- 
neath the trees; in its shade several dirty 
but picturesque old Arabs smoke long egg- 
shaped pipes and drink black coffee in tiny 


cups. We meet the Beyrout diligence just 
starting on its journey; the passengers are 
mostly our countrymen, but at the back is 
seated a stately old. Damascene; we should 
much prefer to.see him riding a white ass 
or an Arab steed, but he seemingly is not 
averse to this nineteenth-century mode of 
travelling. With, the receding vehicle dis- 
appears the sole trace of Western civilisation, 
The macadamized road ends abruptly and we 
ride towards Damascus on an uneven beaten 
track. 

At every step the scene becomes more 
brilliant ; the rays of the sun are flung back 
from the white walls, the barren hills reflect 
a fierce glare, and were it not for the groves 
of citron, peach and olive, whose branching 
foliage casts a silver shade, the heat would 
be unbearable. The leaves are stirred, but 
it is by the hot breath of the sirocco, and 
the only freshness that reaches us is a waft 
of spicy fragrance from walnut-trees that 
overhang the road from adjacent gardens. 

Now we are in the city and surrounded 
by a typical Eastern scene. The streets of 
Damascus are most fascinating in their pri- 
mitive Orientalism, and bear as yet but little 
evidence that an annually increasing force 
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linger here for a few days 
in the spring, on their 
way from Jerusalem to 
Beyrout. There is no 
European quarter, but 
few European residents, 
and after the tourist 
season a representative 
of the Western race is a 
rara avis. 

The streets are, how- 
ever, thronged with 
people belonging to the 
city, to the surrounding 
villages, and to the 











desert, and costumes of 
all sorts and conditions 
abound. Men in red, 
men in white, in the 
coarse blue garment of 
the peasant, in the silken 
robes of delicate hue of 
the rich citizen ; Mo- 
hammedan women re- 
sembling unwieldy white 
bundles, unveiled 
Bedouin women, and 
their lords in heavy 
abbayehs and gaudy ka- 
fiyehs ; these all jostle 
each other in constant 
succession. 

The people of an 
Eastern town pass so 
much of their time in the 
streets that in one’s pere- 
grinations one can form 
a fairly correct idea of 
their occupations, man- 
ners, and everyday life. European reserve is 
entirely wanting ; the publicity of a crowd 
does not hinder a Syrian from composedly per- 
forming all his duties, taking a siesta, eating 
his roast meat and beans, or obeying the call of 
the muezzin, and this renders a walk through 
the city lively and entertaining. At each 
step some novel scene presents itself. At one 
corner a letter-writer is seated, his client 
standing by him; we pause for a moment, 
with the crowd of idlers and beggars who 
follow us from curiosity or greed, and join 
the inquisitive group of Bedouins, veiled 
women and boys who surround him. The 
proceedings being unintelligible, we pass 
on to watch an engraver of seals who is 
at work close at hand, but the scrutiny is 
quickly interrupted by a camel, which, led 
by an Arab from the Hauran, is upon us be- 
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Houses on the City Wall. 








fore we hear the 
fall of his soft 
padded foot. He 
eyes us with the 
disdain that his race 
displays towards 
mere human beings, 
unconcernedly 
sweeps the engraver 
from his path, and 
it is only by flatten- 
ing myself against 
the wall that I es- 
cape a like fate. 
There being no 
special merit in 
braving dangers of 
this kind, we turn 
into a less busy street and come to a stand 
before an open doorway, through which we 
look upon a school and the small pupils 
swaying backwards and forwards as they 
recite in a sing-song voice. “The Koran, 
always the Koran,” interjects Franz, our 
dragoman, and I express, for their sakes, the 
hope that the Sacred Book is not as intricate 
and monotonous in Arabic as it is in English. 

At a covered fountain, with tracery of 
stonework, a water-carrier has just filled his 
goatskin; on receiving a piece of money 
from a charitable passer-by, he utters a shrill 
nasal cry, which Franz translates into “O 
thirsty ones, the distribution,” and a throng 
gathering quickly from all sides reaps the 
result of the donor’s munificence. This giv- 
ing of water is an ancient charitable custom, 
and is called the “ tesbeel.” 
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The burden and heat of a Syrian noon are 
becoming intolerable, and our own sensations 
enable us well to understand the existence 
of this curious form of charity. We, too, 
would fain have recourse to the fountain, 
but Franz says “ Wait,” and draws our atten- 
tion to a man coming down the street, with 
a glass vessel at his back, and in his hand 
small brass cups which he clashes to an- 
nounce his approach. He is a vendor of 
sweet drinks ; at a word from Franz he 
comes to a stand, and, after cleansing the 
cups, pours into them lemonade cooled by 
snow from the Lebanon; we drink and are 
refreshed, and the man continues on his way 
chanting forth, “Refresh thy heart—allay 
the heat.” Reinvigorated, we take our way 
through narrow and tortuous lanes to the 
‘street called Straight.” Here, in the very 
heart of this stronghold of Islam, is a place 
sacred to Christians as the scene of an event 
of supreme importance in the religious history 
of the world ; here stands the house of Judas, 
where St. Paul lodged on his arrival in the 
city, and where he received his sight at the 
hands of Ananias. The lower part of the 
house is now an oratory belonging to the 
Latin Church. In this same street Franz 
pointed out the house of Ananias; we were 
more than inclined to doubt the truth of his 
statement, for in Acts ix. we read that Ana- 
nias was to go to the “street called Straight ” 
to find St. Paul, and we infer from this that 
he lived in a different part of the town. The 
only other house in Damascus connected 
with Biblical narrative is that of Naaman. 
This has, by a strange fate, been converted 
into a leper hospital, and the fact of a refuge 
being provided for these poor creatures 
accounts for so few of them being seen in 
the stceets. 

These glimpses of Damascus life charm by 
their novelty only ; there is no sign of either 
beauty, wealth, or magnificence. To realise 
that these still exist in the city, access to the 
interior of the private houses, or palaces, as 
they should be more correctly termed, must 
be gained. On crossing the threshold it soon 
becomes apparent that “ the beauty of Damas- 
cus is, like that of its women, hidden under 
an ungainly envelope.” 

The vice-consul kindly allowed us to ac- 
company him in making a call on the Minis- 
ter of Education. Arrived at a low marble 
portal, we were admitted into a dark, narrow 
passage, running parallel to the street. Bid- 
ding us wait, the porter stepped into the 
court, clapping his hands as a warning to the 
ladies of the house to retire, several of the 
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visitors being gentlemen. Returning, he 
beckoned us to follow, and we entered a 
scene of Oriental luxury such as I thought 
the city had boasted only in its palmiest 
days, when Julian spoke of it as “the eye of 
all the East, the sacred and most magnificent 
Damascus.” The central feature of the house 
was a spacious court open to the sky; on 
each of the four sides a horse-shoe arch, 
richly decorated with Moorish work from 
base to point, sprang from marble pavement 
to terraced roof; on two sides ran a balus- 
trade of carved wood-work, partially hidden 
by twining creepers, and from the other two 
projected the latticed windows of the women’s 
apartments. A large amber-coloured fruit 
from the encircling citron-trees floated in the 
fountain, and blood-red blossoms of the pome- 
granate lay scattered on the ground. 
Beneath the arches opened the reception- 
rooms. That in which we were received was 
most sumptuous; it was divided into two 
unequal parts, the larger, raised about a foot 
and a half above the smaller, being reserved 
for honoured guests, while those less favoured 
remain below. The walls, built in courses of 
black and white stone, were, on three sides, 
broken at regular intervals by horse-shoe 
arches with Stic waked mouldings ; 


each recess formed by these arches was faced 


with Persian tiles and rare marbles. On the 
fourth side were the windows, opening into 
the court. In the lower portion of the room 
a fountain lent its aid to cool the air, and 
the floor was paved; the upper part was 
covered by a large rug of exquisitely blended 
colours, and round the wall ran a divan with 
richly embroidered cushions, on which we 
took our seats while coffee was handed. I 
have since been told that as much as £2,000 
is often spent on the adornment of a single 
apartment. 

There is a certain amount of mystery con- 
nected with a harem, therefore we were 
greatly pleased when its occupants sent to 
ask the ladies of our party to pay them a 
visit. We were shown into a smaller recep- 
tionroom, and they came to us. Their 
appearance was disappointing, for they were 
neither beautiful nor well-dressed ; their cos- 
tumes were of flowered muslin, and their 
head-dresses were quite devoid of orna- 
ment. We heard afterwards that in the heat 
of summer the Damascus ladies lay aside 
their richer dresses of cloth and silk, and 
their jewelled turbans, for this lighter and 
more commonplace attire. Conversation be- 
tween us was impossible, for they knew no 
English, and we were equally ignorant of 
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Arabic, and the only interpreter at hand was 
our local dragoman, who, of course, might 
not be admitted to their presence. 

In another house that we visited, also 
through the goodwill of the vice-consul, the 
Oriental charm was somewhat broken by our 
hosts appearing in European dress instead of 
their national flowing robes; but none the 
less did they receive us with true Eastern 
courtesy. They showed us, with evident 
pride, a quantity of priceless old Persian 
china, which, being a valued heirloom, rarely 
saw the light, but which had been brought 
out for a banquet on the preceding day. 
Equally splendid was a third palace ; but it 
was splendour in decay, for the owner was 
bankrupt and the house deserted. Grass 
was growing between the slabs of marble 
pavement, the water was stagnant in the 
fountain, mosaics had fallen from their setting 
in the walls, and the whole building was per- 
vaded by an air of desolation. That this had 
been a home of wealth was manifest from 
there being within its precincts a Turkish 
bath ; on this also the seal of time was set, 
and the series of rooms, each for its special 
purpose of heating, douching, cooling, or rest- 
ing, were in a state of dilapidation. 

We quite expected that in Damascus there 


would be many buildings of historic interest, 
many relics of the past, but were disap- 
pointed to find that, with the exception of 
the houses of Judas and Naaman, there were 
few buildings of earlier date than the begin- 


ning of our era. This is probably to be 
accounted for by the fact that the city was 
more than once devastated, during the suc- 
cessive wars waged round it by the Israelites, 
Syrians, Assyrians, and Persians. The most 
ancient remains are some of the lower parts 
of the city walls, built with the massive 
stones that have the bevelled edges found 
only in masonry of great antiquity. 

The khans are the only buildings that 
survive from remote times, and their 
claim to great age is undisputed. These 
khans were formerly an important feature 
in the mercantile life of the city. Origi- 
nally intended only for the accommoda- 
tion of the caravans, the benefit of trans- 
acting business in the buildings where the 
traders with their goods were lodged was 
obvious to the merchants, and the khans 
virtually became the centre of commerce, 
but without losing the character of a cara- 
vanserai. When the ocean supplanted the 
desert as the highway for mercantile enter- 
prise, and Damascus was ousted from her 
proud seat of commercial capital of the East, 
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the khans lost much of their importance. In 
the present day the smaller traders frequent 
them and find rest for themselves and for 
their beasts. We looked into one, and saw 
a spacious building surrounded by galleries ; 
the centre was occupied by camels and don- 
keys with their burdens lying beside them, 
and round the walls ran a wooden bench on 
which several Bedouins were taking a mid- 
day sleep. An Arab wants but little in the 
way of food and accommodation, but even 
that little was wanting here, and the camels, 
mules, and donkeys seemed as well lodged 
as their masters. Some trades have by long 
prescription their special khan. That of the 
goldsmiths is the finest, and is a large, dim 
hall, with a vaulted roof supported by massive 
square columns. The windows, high in the 
wall, are barely wide enough to admit the 
golden sunbeams which, struggling through 
these narrow slits, illumine the dusty atmo- 
sphere and fall in patches on the rough grey 
pillars. Each goldsmith has a diminutive 
stall raised about a foot above the ground ; 
on this he sits cross-legged, and invites the 
customer to take a seat on the stool beside 
him, while he unfastens the clumsy lock of a 
rickety chest, and brings out drawer after 
drawer of precious stones and gold and silver 
ornaments. The last-named are sold by 
weight, and there can be no lowering of 
prices. If an extensive purchase is made, 
perhaps the merchant throws in a brooch as 
“‘backsheesh.” Turquoises abound, for they 
are a favourite stone in the East, being sup- 
posed to bring good luck to the wearer, and 
they are seen in the ornaments of rich and 
poor alike. 

To the lovers of strange goods the bazaars 
of Damascus are far more alluring than those 
of Cairo or of Constantinople ; the capacious 
chests of the merchants contain much that 
we would buy were our purses longer. Old 
embroideries of wonderful colours, delicate 
china, silks of many hues, swords of cunning 
workmanship, all these lie piled beside us on 
the floor. It is but seldom that a really 
good specimen of the Damascus sword can be 
obtained, for the art of working and engrav- 
ing steel is dead. These weethe were made 
of alternate layers of iron and steel, so finely 
tempered that the blade would bend to the 
hilt without breaking, with an edge so keen 
that no coat of mail could resist it, and a 
surface so highly polished that when a 
Moslem wished to rearrange his turban he 
used his sword as a looking-glass. 

A curiosity which, with great difficulty, 
we procured, was a set of implements be- 
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longing to the dervishes. It consisted of 
three bowls, an axe, tongs, a crutch, horn, 
and string of beads. Two bowls, eleven 
inches in length, “shaped melon-wise,” of 
polished black wood, adorned with various 
dervish emblems, portraits, and Arabic in- 
scriptions, were for the reception of alms. 
The third, much smaller, of plain nut, and of 
globular form, contained the dervish’s own 
food. The axe, a weapon of defence, was 
elaborately inlaid, the shaft covered with 
velvet, and heavily mounted with silver. 
The tongs, also silver-mounted, were for 
taking hot cinders from fires; the crutch, 
inlaid with silver, was used by the dervishes 
while resting ; the horn was sounded to 
attract attention; the string of beads was 
worn by the senior dervish. All these 
had been used as the dervishes, robed in 
white, roamed the streets begging their daily 
bread. 

™ the joiners’ bazaar the noise was deaf- 
ening. . The men were hard at work making 
tables and stools, and hammering pieces of 
mother-of-pearl into the large chests given 
to every bride with her marriage outfit. A 
welcome contrast was the peace of the book- 
sellers’ bazaar ; and from it we could see into 
the court of the Great Mosque. 

This mosque, which is the centre of Mo- 
hammedan worship in Damascus, is surpassed 
in importance only by those of Mecca, Med- 
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ina, and Jerusalem. It occupies a site which 
has witnessed the establishment and decline 
of many a religion, which has been the scene 
of heathen processions, of Christian worship, 
of Mohammedan ceremonial ; as conqueror 
succeeded conqueror each brought to the city 
his own faith, and in place of heathen temple 
rose Christian church, and over the ruins of 
both the mosque of St. John.* 

From traces of Roman work in the present 
edifice there is reason to suppose that the 
Romans, during their occupation, erected on 
the site a temple in honour of their gods. 
Later on this was converted into a Christian 
church, and when the Saracens conquered 
Damascus in A.D. 635, they took possession 
only of the east end of the building, allowing, 
with a freedom from fanaticism scarcely 
credible in Mohammedans, the Christians 
still to retain the western part. For some 
years witbin these walls Christian and Mo- 
hammedan worshipped side by side. The 
Christians were undisturbed until the time 
of Welid L., sixth caliph of the Omayyades 
dynasty, and he, after vainly endeavouring 
to negotiate with them for the purchase of 
their church, forcibly ejected them ; securing 
to them, however, fifteen other churches in 
or near the city. Welid partially destroyed 
the building, but only to re-erect it with 


* Since the above was written, this mosque has been entirely 
destroyed by fire (Nov., 1893) 
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greater magnificence; it is part of this mosque 
which is still standing. 

The chief entrance is through large gates, 
which still bear the Christian symbol of the 
Sacramental cup. These gates open into a 
flagged, oblong court, 480 feet long and 324 
wide, surrounded on three sides by an ambu- 
iatory with antique pillars decorated with 
arabesque, the only ornament permitted in 
a mosque. From the ambulatory open rooms 
set apart for the use of scholars, “The 
Dome of the Treasures,” a small building 
supported by beautiful marble columns, 
stands at the east end; it contains many 
valuable and sacred MSS. of Moslem litera- 
ture, which are, of course, inaccessible to 
infidels and heretics. In the centre of the 
court a domed roof covers the fountain for 
religious ablutions ; these ablutions are to be 
performed five times in the twenty-four 
hours, i.e. before each hour appointed for 
prayer. This Mahomet specially enjoins on 
his followers, saying, ‘“ The practice of 
religion is founded on cleanliness, which is 
the one-half of faith and the key of prayer, 
without which it will not be heard of God,” 
adding that “ prayer is the pillar of religion 
and the key of Paradise.” This, he affirms, 
was revealed to him on the night that he 
was taken up to heaven and permitted to 
see its glories. The sanctuary occupies 
the southern portion of the mosque, and is 
separated from the court by a row of 
columns. A roof, from the centre of which 
rises a dome, covers the entire building, and 
three rows of pillars divide it into aisles. In 
the south wall is the Mihrab in the direction 
of Mecca ; at first the 
Moslems prayed towards 
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** Madinet el Gharbiyeh,” “ Madinet el Arus ” 
(the Minaret of the Bride), “‘ Madinet el Isa” 
(the Minaret of Jesus). The last is so called 
because the Moslems believe that when 
“Christ comes to judge the world He will 
descend on its summit.” A flight of steps 
leads to the balcony of this minaret, from 
which we look down upon a scene of en- 
chantment and beauty. 

As far as eye can see stretches the wave- 
less plain of El Ghutah—sparkling with 
many streams, and bounded only by the 
vaporous air. Beneath our feet we catch a 
glimpse of the peaceful side of Damascene 
life; the dark labyrinthine streets are 
hidden; the bare, ugly walls are entirely 
concealed, but open courts reveal the beauty 
and elegance of Moorish interiors. The 
minarets of seventy-one mosques pierce the 
sapphire sky, shining like obelisks of snow ; 
countless trees, rich in leafy foliage, form a 
welcome background to the dazzling white- 
ness of the houses, and “the city sails like a 
fleet through a sea of verdure.” 

Leaving with regret so fair a vision, we 
descend from this proud monument of Islam 
and wend our way in search of an ancient 
portal, long since blocked up by bazaars, on 
which is a relic of Christianity that has 
chanced to escape destruction. To reach it 
we go back to the goldsmiths’ khan, up a 
dirty, narrow, winding staircase and out on 
to the flat roof; across two more roofs by 
means of a plank—a mode of passage ex- 
tremely uncomfortable to those prone to 
giddiness—we then stand on a level with 
the arch of the portal, and see on it this 





Jerusalem, but in the 
second year of the He- 
gira Mahomet changed 
the Kebla (or point to- 
wards which the Mo- 
hammedan turns his 
face during prayer) to 
Mecca. The shrine, a 
large wooden structure, 
heavily gilt, is said to 
contain the head of St. 
John the Baptist, in a 
golden casket ; this saint 
is held in high reverence 
by the Mohammedans 
onaccount of the honour- 
able mention of him in 
the Koran. 

From the mosque 
rise three minarets, 
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inscription in Greek, “Thy kingdom, O 
Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and Thy 
dominion endureth throughout all genera- 
tions.” 

Close to the mosque stands a monument 
of another age: the tomb of Saladin, that 
prince of chivalry whose deeds of valour and 
courtesy it was the aim of many a Christian 
knight to emulate. His name is justly held 
in reverence both by Christian and Turk ; 
his impress was stamped on the morals of 
his own time and on those of succeeding 
generations ; and his influence was felt even 
among the several nations of Europe who 
carried their arms into Palestine to fight 
for the possession of the Holy Sepulchre. 
During the Crusades he made Damascus his 
headquarters, and on taking prisoner Guy de 
Lusignan, King of Jerusalem, he confined 
that illustrious captive in the citadel until a 
ransom was forthcoming. 

Though the citadel takes its name from 


him and is called the Castle of Saladin, its 
date is doubtful. It was rebuilt by Sultan 
Bibars, who reigned from 1260—1277 ; at 
the present time it is in a state of decay, and 
of the splendid interior mentioned by his- 
torians not a trace remains. It is surrounded 
by a moat now choked with weeds ; on the 
walls are twelve towers, each with projecting 
bartizans with loop-holes from which the 
defenders could shoot, while protected from 
their adversaries’ artillery. In the citadel is 
the Sacred Carpet which is carried to Mecca 
at the head of the Pilgrim Caravan. 

We were fortunate in being in Damascus 
just before the start for Mecca was made, 
and it was most interesting to watch the 
assembiing of the pilgrims from Northern 
Asia, outside the “Gate of God.” From all 
accounts it is still more interesting to see 
their return, when they arrive laden with 
goods, for many of them are traders, and do 
not neglect the opportunity presented to 
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them of increasing their material wealth 
while seeking spiritual benefit at the birth- 
place of the Prophet. 

This pilgrimage is an important event in 
the life of a Moslem, for it opens to him the 
gate of heaven; Mahomet says that he who 
has not performed it may as well die a Jew 
or a Christian, for he cannot enter Paradise. 
It is excused only to those who are in ill- 
health or too poor to provide themselves with 
the necessary provisions. 

The duty of protecting the pilgrims on 
their journey through the desert devolves 
on the Pasha of Damascus, who bears the 
title of Emir-el-Haji, or Chief of the Cara- 
van; on him also fall the expenses of the 
expedition, estimated at £30,000. 

Another of his duties is to renew, every 
seven years, the silk hangings which decorate 
the dome erected over Mahomet’s tomb at 
Medina. In return for these services his 
person is held sacred, and even the Sultan 
himself dare not molest him. 

In order that the pilgrims may visit the 
Prophet’s last resting-place, the caravan 
halts at Medina on its homeward way. That 
no worship may be paid, the tomb is railed 
in and a guard is stationed round it to keep 
back the populace. It is said that Caliph 
Moawiyeh wished to remove from Medina to 
Damascus Mahomet’s pulpit, but on the day 
that he made the attempt the sun was so 
totally eclipsed that the stars became visible. 
Taking this for a sign of the Prophet's dis- 
pleasure Moawiyeh allowed it to remain, and 
it is in Medina to this day. 

With the early history of Damascus legend 
is interwoven so inextricably as to leave no 
trustworthy account ; but of this we may be 
certain, that it is one of the oldest cities at 
present existing in the world. One legend 
only, that of El Khudr, the “ Wandering 
Jew” of the Moslems, speaks of its site as 
unoccupied. He says, “Once I passed by 
and saw the site of this city all covered by 
the sea ; wherein was an abundance of water 
collected. After that I was absent five 
hundred years, and then returning beheld a 
city commenced therein, where many men 
were walking about.” 

This legend supports the natural assump- 
tion that the site of the city was chosen by 
reason of the network of streams, offshoots 
from their parent, the Barada, among which 
it is placed. We moderns ascribe its vitality 
to this perennial waterflow, to the climate, 
and to its advantageous geographical situa- 
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tion; tradition, more romantic, says that the 
blood of Abel, shed here, cries to heaven for 
mercy towards the city erected on the scene 
of the fratricide. On the adjacent mountain 
a monument, called Nebi Abel, is said to mark 
the spot where Cain slew his brother. The 
name Damascus is alleged to be derived from 
dam (blood) and sakh (righteous), “ blood of 
the righteous.” 

Coming down to times within the records 
of man we learn from an old historian that 
the city owes its origin to Damascus, from 
whom it takes its name, while Josephus: 
asserts that it was founded by Uz, grandson. 
of Shem. But, whichever account be cor- 
rect, we are certain that it existed in the 
time of Abraham, for are we not told in 
Bible narrative that his steward was Eliezer 
of Damascus ? 

This ever-wakeful “Eye of the Desert ” 
has watched the rise and fall of many a 
nation ; it has been held by Israelite, Syrian, 
Roman, Saracen, and Turk ; with its fruitful 
gardens, its temples, and its palaces it was a 
city that kings were proud to own as their 
capital, and for whose possession many a 
desperate battle has been fought. 

During the supremacy of the Arabs (635 
A.D.) the city passed through the most bril- 
liant period of its history, for, bringing to it- 
their wealth, their enterprise, and their 
religion, they made it famous as a trading 
centre, as the seat of learning, and as the 
headquarters of Islam. 

After the fall of the Arabian power it 
passed in rapid succession from one ruler to 
another ; but, with the exception of Saladin, 
none were of special note. In 1399 Timour 
entered in triumph, but the citizens stayed 
his hand from plunder by the timely gift (!) 
of a million pieces of gold; in 1516 it fell 
into the hands of the Turks, to whom it has 
ever since owed allegiance. 

I cannot conclude this sketch without 
alluding to the fearful massacre of which 
Damascus was the scene in 1860, when the 
Mohammedans, incited by their Turkish offi- 
cers, murdered some thousands of their un- 
offending Christian neighbours; and the 
Druses of the Lebanon, following their ex- 
ample, perpetrated similar atrocities on the 
Maronites. France promptly sent a force 


of ten thousand men into Syria, and to her 
belongs the honour of restoring to the Chris- 
tian inhabitants their civil and religious 
rights ; to her intervention the present quiet 
state of the country is also due. 


The Gulf of Rainbows, 8 p.m., July 4, 1892. 


MOON-MAN OR MOON-MAID. 
By WILLIAM CANTON. 


Z* is curious that in his quaint and delect- 
able “indagations” into the beliefs 
concerning the tenth wave, the forbidden 
fruit, the ring-finger, Friar Bacon's brazen- 
head, the unicorn’s horn, the dancing of the 
sun on Easter morning, and other pleasant 
“ pseudodoxia,” Sir Thomas Browne should 
have found never a corner for the Man in 
the Moon. How did so attractive a subject 
escape his humorous pen? Even if the 
fooling of the Athenian players in 4A Mid- 
sumner Night's Dream did not strike his 
fancy, he must have been arrested for a 
moment by the >eference in Dante. In the 
medieval Italian legend the Man in the Moon 
was no faggot-gathering Sabbath-breaker, but 
the tragic figure of Cain, wandering hope- 
lessly, burning bush in hand, through home- 
less wildernesses. Then, unquestionably, Sir 
Thomas must have read Plutarch’s singularly 
interesting dialogue on “The apparent face 
in the lunar orb.” True, the face is a 
maiden’s— 
“* With dewy cheeks which blush to meet the gaze ;”” 


but that very circumstance might itself have 
provoked the inquiry, how came it about 
that the Isis of the Nile valley, the Greek 
huntress who loved Endymion, the rosy 
maiden of the poet Hegesianax, had been 
displaced, in Italy by the first murderer, in 
North Germany by a goodman Hodge with 
his thorn bush. Oddly enough, too, Sir 
Thomas does not seem to have noted—he who 
noted so many out-of-the-way matters—that 
Clemens Alexandrinus described the face in 
the moon as that of a Sibyl. 

What piquant fancy, what rare felicity of 
phrase would have played «bout that un- 
written chapter! How ingeniously would the 
learned Knight have suggested an explanation 
—or have evaded any explanation—as to the 
prevalence here of a belief in a Moon-man, 
there of that ina Moon-woman! After refresh- 
ing one’s memory as to dates, however, it is not 
clear how much of the folk-lore of the world 
would have been available for his considera- 
tion. Tasmania had been discovered forty 
years when Sir Thomas died, but probably 
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no Englishman had yet heard the legend of 
the New Zealander, who, when he knelt to 
drink at a pool, cursed the moon because a 
passing cloud cut off the light, and was forth- 
with grasped by a cold silvery hand and 
whipped up aloft—where indeed you may see 
him still, together with the tree to which he 
had clung. Similarly no rumour had reached 
Norwich that the Solomon Islanders believed 
that each new moon was actually new, and 
that in the full moon they saw the mysterious 
man Ngava sitting. It is doubtful, too, 
whether Sir Thomas ever heard how Man- 
guarak, the Eskimo, drove to moonland in 
the Moon-man’s sledge, and found snow in 
the lunar valleys, which is possible enough, 
one imagines, if, as Professor Tyndall’s ex- 
periments seemed to show, the moon sends 
us rays of cold* ; or how Kanak, “ following 
the way of the dead,” reached the moon, 
dined with the Moon-man, and observed 
during dinner that the lady of the house, 
presentable enough when she looked you in 
the face, was a white skeleton when she 
turned her back. More likely is it that Sir 
Thomas had met with the Arab story, which 
describes the moon, with weird imaginative 
power, as a man of whom one half is dead 
and turned to stone. 

In like manner it is to be feared that Sir 
Thomas lived in days too early for the know- 
ledge of certain delightful Indian beliefs, 
such as that of the Algonquins, who explained 
a lunar eclipse by saying that the moon was 
suckling her little one. The same little one, 
taken up for a story on to his father’s knee, 


* It must be remembered, however, that Sir J. Herschel 
estimated the heat of the moon at something considerably 
higher than the temperature of boiling water, and the latest 
research seems to favour the idea of some measure of heat. 


equally explained the eclipse of the sun. As 
I have walked alone at night in the moon- 
light I have often endeavoured to realise the 
thoughts and feelings of the primeval hunters 
and wanderers of our race when that silvery 
planet rose over forest or mountain ridge, 
and it has ever seemed easy to understand 
the story of the beautiful woman with a child 
in her arms, who came down to the Indian 
squaw, and asked for an offering of tobacco 
and fur robes; and that of those Ottawa 
trappers, who found themselves in a dreamy 
moonlit land, and saw, coming over the hill, 
the lady of the moon, “an aged woman with 
white face and pleasing air.” The silvery 
loveliness of a gracious old age, the soft- 
shining sweetness of early motherhood—each 
is equally moon-like, and one feels a strange 
gladness in thinking that these men and 
women of a rude race and a remote time had 
thoughts and emotions that we, even in these 
days of disillusionment, can share. 

But still, without these fragments of savage 
beliefs, Sir Thomas would have had ample 
food for fantasy, had he but seen the map of 
the moon drawn by Cassini, the celebrated 
astronomer of Louis XIV. and the first chief 
of the Paris Observatory. North of the Sea of 
Showers, near the upper point on the ragged 
inner edge of the crescent of a moon about 
ten days old, will be found a semicircular 
bay named the Gulf of Rainbows. The curve 
round the bay terminates on one side with 
the promontory of Heraclides, on the other 
with Cape Laplace. Now Cassini, in his 
map, has drawn a girl’s head emerging from 
the rocks of the promontory, with hair 
floating backward in a long graceful coil. 
There is no mistaking the lineaments of 





The Gulf of Rainbows, 10 p.m., July 4, 1892. 
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this young face, and one recalls at a glance 
the line in which Hegesianax describes the 
dewy blushing cheeks of his Moon-maiden. 
What a memorable page Sir Thomas might 
have made of this freak, if it were a freak— 
of this observation, if it'were actually seen— 
of the astronomer. Four years after. Sir 
Thomas’s death, Fontenelle referred to it in 
one of his charming dialogues. Whether 
Cassini was in earnest, or whether he eked 
out with fancy a suggestion presented by the 
sunlit summits of Heraclides, no one can 
positively determine. At any rate the girl- 
ish head guarantees the Cassini map, which 
is now exceedingly scarce ; it is his astrono- 
mer’s sign manual of authenticity. 

In reproducing Cassini’s sketch a year or 
two ago in L’ Astronomie, M. Flammarion men- 
tioned that he had frequently endeavoured 
under the most favourable conditions of 
illumination to find this elusive face in the 
Sinus Iridum, but had never succeeded. He 
had examined numberless drawings and 
photographs, but here too he had been dis- 
appointed. With a happy reserve, however, 
he remarked, in conclusion: “‘ Doubtless there 
is but one fugitive moment in which the effect, 
more or less approximate, is produced.” 

Curiously enough, a few months later— 
on the 4th of July, 1892—M. Guénesset, at 
the observatory of the Societé Astronomique 


de France, and M. Mabire, at that of Juvisy, 
made drawings of the mountainous coast of 
the Gulf of Rainbows. The former was at 
work about eight o’clock in the evening when 
only the summits of the range between Cape 
Laplace and the promontory of Heraclides 
were lit by the rising sun. The result 
appears in Fig. 1. 

In Fig. 2 we have what is given as a 
faithful drawing, “ without a single stroke of 
exaggeration,” of what M. Mabire saw be- 
tween ten and eleven o'clock on the same 
evening through the equatorial at Juvisy. A 
slight rain had fallen and cleared the atmo- 
sphere ; the “fugitive moment ” had been 
caught. The hair, the nose, every feature 
of the drawing, even the eye formed by a 
lucky momentary shadow, was observed as 
depicted. Fontenelle would have been de- 
lighted, for had not the Moon-maiden, as 
he humorously fancied, grown aged and 
scraggy, as is the ultimate doom of beauty ? 
The Eskimo, who was served by a selenite 
lady whose back view was that of a skeleton, 
would have recognised instantly the luminous 
vertebre and dislocated elements of his 
hostess in M. Guénesset’s sketch. Finally, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who had declared the 
face to be that of a Sibyl, would have rubbed 
his hands and chuckled, ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you 
so?” 





JOANNA. 
By KATHARINE HINKSON. 


HERE I first saw Joanna was in 

im the draper’s shop of a stagnant 

little country town, a place storied 

enough for a hundred towns, 

small and great. The place was 

quite dead, and given over to its illus- 

trious ghosts, and to the lashing, tearing 

voices of the Atlantic, that even in the mild 

autumn shouted and smote incessantly, mak- 
ing a tumult in the air. The shop was hun 
with shawls, and cheap, shoddy prints an 

linseys, so that in the dark one could scarcely 

see Joanna's bright head at first, as one came 

blinking out of the daylight ; the shop was 

sunk a step or two below the street.. 

She was a big, generously-built, handsome 
girl. Her hair twisted in splendid coils, was 
of that pale colour which is as much silver 
as gold; her face, with its regular, large 


features, was suffused with a healthy colour: 
she looked at us from large grey eyes, clear 
as agate and as hard. 

Our business was to make some small pur- 
chase of a basket, if we could find one, to 
carry home a specimen of the town’s manu- 
facture of rough, red pottery. Joanna as 
sisted us in this to the best of her power, 
and then some remark about the slowness of 
business brought down upon us a perfect 
avalanche of explanation. Joanna had little 
to do at that moment ; indeed, for the hour 
or more we conversed with her, her custo- 
mers were a small child for a halfpenny 
spool, and a girl who came back repenting a 

urchase, and wanting the money restored, 

ith these Joanna dealt summarily, and 
came back to the chat she was apparently 
eager for. She set us a couple of chairs be 
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tween the lines of shawls, and leant forward 
herself with her arms akimbo on the narrow 
counter. Hers was a discourse on the Irish 
Land Laws, the relation between landlord 
and tenant, the deterioration in the condition 
of the Irish poor, with divergences to the 
general subject of labour, the cause of 
strikes, and a great many other things. We 
were well content to listen. The girl was 
extraordinarily well-informed and _intelli- 
gent. The soft brogue was musical. Also 
we were in the very midst of a disturbed 
and distressed district, and were both keenly 
interested. We sighed to each other as we 
went away, “ What a girl to inform an Eng- 
lish tourist !” We were not English tourists, 
but a pair of Irishwomen with a certain 
knowledge of the matter, though without 
Joanna’s illumination from within. 

We were both filled with admiration for 
the creature before us. For in the excite- 
ment of her voluble talk Joanna had grown 
brilliantly handsome. What a girl to be 
doling out farthing purchases in this melan- 
choly, haunted little place, which was onl 
tolerable because of the contrast to one's 
own vivid life far away in the world. As 
we talked the wind lashed the sea-blown 
alders, and a dreary patter of dead leaves 


came down the street, where, at long inter- 
vals, a human footfall sounded. 
“You will not always stay here,” Rosa 


said, with sudden quick sympathy. “You 
are saving your wages, no doubt, and will 
get away some day to a bigger place, because 
you are such a clever girl.” 

“Saving!” echoed Joanna scornfully. 
“No indeed then: if you knew what my 
wages were ’tis little you'd talk of saving. 
And what for would I save ? I am as happy 
here as if I went foreign to Dublin or Cork. 
What for would I go saving an’ roaming ?” 

Rosa answered deprecatingly. “ But a fine 
handsome girl like you won't spend all your 
life behind this poor little counter ? You will 
want a business of your own, and it is per- 
haps possible you might think of marriage.” 

“Marriage !” said the girl almost fiercely. 
“There’s not a man to be had here less nor 
three hundred pounds. An’ them ould shows 
of widowers, for there’s nothing else here. 
Why, if I ever could have under the sun 
three hundred pounds, is it on the like of 
them Y'd spend it ?” 

Her wailing Cork brogue rang out vehe- 
mently in her indignation. It was our first 
experience of the results of the Munster 
match-making system. Rosa looked rather 
shocked : I felt vastly amused. 
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“But, my dear,” said Rosa, “you are 
young and clever and handsome. There are 
many men in the world who would love you 
just for your own sake. Do you only think of 
marriage in the way you have said, and not 
at all as a union in which you would be 
dearly loved and love in return ?” 

“ Men and love,” said Joanna emphatically ; 
“T don’t set any store by them. People mar- 
ries for love foreign in Dublin and Cork, 
not here. A friend of mine married for love, 
and what came of it? "T'was love they had 
to live on, no more. Och, he was the worth- 
less stravager with his love. He brought 
her to live on his father as long as the ould 
man would let them. Then when they were 
turned out he took her to America. But 
there was no place there for him and his idle 
ways and his love. And now they’re back, 
an’ draggin’ the devil by the tail for a livin’, 
and she supporting the great lazy sturk. 
Him an’ his love !” 

It is impossible to express the disdain with 
which Joanna used that little noun, which 
has wrought such great havoc and turned to 
such great issues in this world of ours. She 
hammered out the word every time she spoke 
it as if she was shattering the thing itself 
to atoms. She had drawn herself up till she 
looked like a fierce handsome young Ama- 
zon, her cheeks flushed, her eyes sparkling, 
her fingers pointing her contempt. 


“‘ The Lord of Love, ah, benedicite! 
How mighty and how great a Lord is he!” 


I said, below my breath. Rosa looked as if 
she could scarcely endure these unnatural 
opinions in Joanna. Perhaps the girl saw 
she was shocked. At all events, her attitude 
suddenly relaxed, her face and voice suddenly 
softened. 

“Deed,” she said, and you could hardly 
recognise her for the same girl, “’tis not that 
I’d be saying love wasn’t good for married 
people. Who'd know what it is between 
husband and wife better than me, James 
O’Connell’s own sister? But ’tis married 
love, love that comes with the priest’s bless- 
ing, and none of that sort of miauling an’ 
stravagin. Look here, ladies,” she said with 
another sudden change of tone, “ye were 
talking about the evicted tenants. Well, if 
ye’d like to know one that has been through 
with it, I'll take ye any Sunday to see my 
own brother that ould Poltimore evicted. 
He’s under Major Hannay now, glory be to 
God! but ’tis long he and the wife and the 
little ones were in a cabin with the wet 
coming through the thatch, and only the 
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black shadow of Barlass Hill for shelter 
against the north wind.” 

“We'll go gladly,” said Rosa for both of 
us, “and next Sunday after Mass, if that 
will suit you, Miss O’Connell.” 

Joanna joined us at the hotel on Sunday 
about one o'clock. We had a rickety hotel- 
ear, and a ragged driver in high spirits, who 
kept incessantly urging the little lean mare. 
We flew down-hill and up-hill at break-neck 
pace, but the urchin who was driving never 
relaxed his long whistle, which seemed per- 
fectly maddening to the horse. However, 
as he left our entreaties unheeded, we soon 
got used to our flight through air. As we 

sed we scattered stones and flints freely 
rom the road, set the hens screaming wildly, 
and made an occasional old woman at a 
cottage door lift up her hands in amaze- 
ment. 

Agleesh, when we reached it, a poor 
little place enough, but an oasis of cultivation 
after Derry Moor. There we had\seen the 
wide, boggy country, traversed by streams 
of water stained red with the iron washings; 
patches of partially reclaimed land were fast 
returning to bog-land; and we saw the 
remains of roofless cabins standing up here 
and there black and smoke-dried. Joanna was 
an entertaining companion. She knew every 
man, woman, and child along the road, and 
could tack a history to each. She pointed 
us out this and that evicted farm, and far 
away, under Barlass Mountain, made us see, 
through our spy-glass as she called it, the 
huts of evicted tenants, hiye-shaped like the 
hut of a New Zealand aborigine. 

“But, Joanna,” one of us said—she had 
pes early in the day that we should call 

er Joanna—“ how is it that if your brother 
couldn’t pay rent to Colonel Poltimore he is 
able to pay for the land of this Major 
Hannay, who you say is\of the old stock, 
and a kind landlord ?” 

For once Joanna’s loquacity seemed frozen. 
She answered sententiously, and with a 
vague flush. It was an answer that told 
nothing, and we felt that somehow we had 
presumed. There was an awkward silence 
for quite five minutes. 

Agleesh was an ordered little place, with 
tiny patches of fields, cropped, and in a way 
to prosper. The house was long and low, a 
house of three or four rooms perhaps. The 
dunghill was out of sight at the back, and 
the place, though bare, as if they were new- 
comers, had a tidy look. As the car drew up at 
the house-door, a pale, pretty young woman 
ran out. She had a baby in her arms, and a 
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boy of two hid his shy eyes in her skirt, 
Following came her husband, a tall young 
man, happy-looking, but with a certain pallor 
and thinness as from late privation. We 
were welcomed with genuine courtesy and 
hospitality ; but Joanna seemed to disappear 
in her sister-in-law’s embraces, and the kisses 
of “young Jemmie.” This scion of the 
house seemed to be a source of mingled 
pride and embarrassment to Joanna. 

“Quit hiding your face, you rogue,” she said, 
trying to disentangle the fat arms from about 
her neck. “What ’ll the ladies think of you at 
all at all, for an unmannerly rogue ?” 

It was a new light on Joanna. We felt a 
little out of it amid the enthusiastic affection 
of which she was the centre. We lingered, 
therefore, in “the room” to which Mrs. 
O’Connell presently conducted us to lay 
aside our wraps. A charming room it was, 
with the tiny window framing purple Barlass, 
the gay patchwork quilt on the bed, the 
altar with its statue and lamp, and the per- 
fect purity we had scarcely looked for. We 
concluded that we should have to re-make 
our impressions of Joanna. 

When we went down at last she was 
sitting at the tea-table, voluble as usual, and 
buttering the hot potato-cakes as they came 
from the griddle. The father and mother 
were looking at her with pleased admiration ; 
the placid baby lay on her extended knees ; 
young Jemmie was standing by her skirt 
with an air of proprietorship. We had said 
to each other up-stairs that the brother and 
his wife were of finer clay than Joanna, a 
judgment we afterwards thought upon re- 
morsefully. However, there was no doubt 
that the simple refinement and good-will 
written in the faces of the pair did not belie 
them. I have seldom spent a pleasanter 
evening than in that farm-house kitchen. It 
was cold enough to enjoy the big turf-fire ; 
the tea and eggs and cake were delicious, 
and served with a cleanliness that left nothing 
to be desired. Then James O’Connell, though 
slower-witted than the redoubtable Joanna, 
who often reminded him of this or that as 
he painstakingly elucidated for us the problem 
of landlord and tenant as shown on the 
Poltimore estate, was a man of much intelli- 
gence, and a fair-mindedness which came of 
his extreme gentleness. He said very little 
of his own sufferings in the bleak winter of 
eviction, when the shelter for him and his 
was one of those conical huts under the lee 
of Barlass. 

“TI wouldn’t live through it again, ladies,” 
he said, “not for a power. We carry 
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traces of it still, me an’ Mollie, and even 
little Jemmie, the crature. But, thanks be to 
God, and another who'll be nameless”—he 
lifted his eloquent eyes to Joanna—‘“ sure 
it’s in heaven we are now, an’ God knows if 
we'd be as happy if we hadn’t had a taste of 
the other place.” 

The mystery of this speech was elucidated 
when Mrs. O'Connell took us to put on our 
hats. Joanna had gone out with her brother 
to see “a bit that wanted drainin’.” Nothing 
had amazed us more in this extraordinary 
girl than the practical knowledge and en- 
thusiasm she showed about farming. We 
had left them to set forth up the boreen ; 
Joanna with young Jemmie by her side, and 
with the baby clasped to a breast suddenly, 
it seemed to us, grown maternal. Mrs. 
O’Connell watched them forth with much 
pride and tenderness, and then led the way 
to “the room.” 

We said something of Joanna’s cleverness 
and beauty. As we did a flush came up in 
her sister-in-law’s delicate face. In her ex- 
citement she became quite loud-voiced and 
assertive. 

“Handsome she is an’ clever she is, ladies,” 
she said; “but our Joanna’s better than 
ayther. She hates to be talked about, an’ if 


she was here would be the first to clap her 


hand over my mouth. She’ll never own it to 
any one that it was her bit of a fortune took 
us, as Jemmie says, out of hell and put us in 
heaven. She had three hundred pounds of 
her own that the ould man scraped an’ saved. 
He left Jemmie the land, but what good was 
it when the ould lord died, and Poltimore 
came in an’ riz the rint? When we were 
out there under Barlass she never men- 
tioned to us what was in her heart. She 
came often bringing the food and the clothes 
that was life to me and Jemmie—Jemmie 
that lay six months with a lung complaint, 
caught in that rotting place. An’ little 
Jemmie at the breast, and little Jo, God 
bless her! expected. But the day she could 
release her fortune, for the ould man had 
tied it up till she was twenty-one, she was off 
to Cork to a ’torney, an’ she said nothing to 
any one till she had bought the lease of 
Agleesh from Major Hannay. And one day, 
when Jemmie was that low that I feared he 

never lift his head again, she came marching 
in, and flung the lease on the quilt. ‘Get 
up, Jemmie O'Connell,’ she said, ‘your 
farm’s waiting for you.’ And the next day 
we moved here; and from that hour Jemmie 
began to pick up life and hope. We've done 
finely since then, thank God; and Major 
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Hannay, kind gentleman that he is, is, 
maybe, a trifle Kinder to Jemmie than to 
another by raison of the good-will he bears 
Joanna.” 

She stopped for breath, and then went on 
again more quickly. 

“Maybe ’tis shame to us for taking it,” 
she said, “but sure ‘twas all done before we 
knew a word about it. The cruel thing was 
that Joanna’s match was nearly made with 
young Spelman of the mills beyond. He 
cried off quick enough when he heard where 
Joanna’s fortune was gone to. Joanna won't 
speak of him now ; but I often think she’d a 
liking for him. Anyhow, he wasn’t fit for 
her, for he was rich enough to have taken 
her if he liked.” She looked at us with a 
certain trouble. “I’m often misdoubting,” 
she said, “that it’s right to have Joanna 
wearing out her days in Dunstable’s. Sure, 
Jemmie talks of repaying the debt we owe 
her, God bless her! but we'll be old before 
that comes about. She seems happy and 
well,” she added, looking at us wistfully for 
corroboration. 

Outside the window Joanna’s voice rang 
out in emphatic assertion on some disputed 
point. She had young Jemmie by the hand, 
and her brother strolled by her peacefully, 
his two hands clasped behind his back. 

“He’s picking up wonderfully,” said his 
wife, her eyes passing Joanna to linger on 
her husband’s face; “ but there’s no doubt. 
Joanna saved his life. Dr. Rogers said so ; 
he said it was the damp of Barlass Moor was. 
killing him, but I knew it was the heart- 
break.” 

We assured her that we thought Joanna 
was happy and well quit of young Spelman. 
While she was at Agleesh she certainly 
seemed full of a vicarious happiness. As we 
drove away she leant across the well of the 
car. 

“Now, there’s love for you,” she said 
triumphantly, “ an’ that’s the love I believe. 
in. There’s many a one talks of love before 
marriage. It’s myself doesn’t believe in it 
then. ‘Tis all lies an’ deceivin’—so it is. 
Sure, I'd rather be behind the counter of 
Dunstable’s all my life long than believe 
some that comes smelling after money-bags. 
A woman’s heart ought to be worth more 
than even three hundred pounds.” 

They were the first words approaching 
sentiment we had heard from Joanna. Rosa 
and I looked at each other sympathetically, 
having a clue to their meaning. A week 
later we left Y——, and since have heard 
no more of Joanna. 
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SECOND PAPER. 
 N the heart of the ancient British 






| poem ascribed to the bard Lly- 
warch Hen are the following 
striking stanzas commemorative 

2 of the “ White City.” The fate 
of this “‘place of arms,” from the position 
which it holds in the poem, evidently was 
closely bound up with the crushing British 
disaster at Deorham (A.D. 577), in which 
battle the hero Cyndylan fell. 

The “White City” has been by some 
writers of eminence identified with Urico- 
nium, the city of Cyndylan, near the modern 
Shrewsbury ; but Uriconium* only fell some 
six or seven years after the battle of Deor- 
ham, with which battle it has absolutely no 
connection ; there is besides nothing that we 
know of belonging to the great Roman-British 
city of Shropshire, which can fairly be asso- 
ciated with the five times repeated title 
“ White.” 

“ The White Town in the bosom of the wood, + 


There has ever been of its lustyhood, 
On the surface of the grass, the blood! 


“ The White Town in the country side, 
Its lustyhood, its gray though ‘ulness, 
The blood under the feet of its warriors ! 


“ The White Town in the valley! 
Joyful its troop with the common spoil 
Of battle, its people are they not gone ? 


“The White Town between Tren and Trodwyd! ¢ 
More common was the broken shield 
Coming from battle, than the evening ox. 


** The White Town between Tren and Traval! ¢ 
More common was the blood 
On the surface of the grass, than the ploughed fallow.” 


About three miles from the old Wiltshire 
town of Sherston Magna, some ten miles 
from the battle-field of Deorham, the Foss 
(Roman) Road, leading from Bath to Lincoln, 
crosses the Avon by a bridge, rebuilt, no 
doubt, many times since the days of the 
Cesars, but always recast on the old Roman 
pattern, without mortar or cement, to allow 


* This erage identification is helped neither by local 
tradition nor by the etymology of the name. The pleas urged 
by Dr. Guest for the identification would, indeed, be equally 
applicable in the case of many, if not, indeed, of most of the 
more important Roman British towns. 

+ Thetranslation is Dr. Guest’s, first printed in Archeological 
Journal, “Conquest of Severn Valley,” vol. xix., and has 
been since adopted by Mr. Skene, in his four ** Ancient Books 
of Wales,” and later by Mr. Stopford Brooke. 

+ These ‘* geographical references ” are useless to us, as Tren, 
in this same poem, is used as the name of a river and a town: 
there were probably several streams so called in the Severn 
Valley. The river Trent doubtless derives its name from the 
same root—Tren signifies rapid. 


the river-water at flood time to flow unhin- 
dered through the interstices of the stones. 
A few yards above the little bridge, the old 
Roman stones can still be seen through the 
clear waters of the shallow Avon, intended 
for the passing of the Roman cavalry or the 
pack-horses through the river, making their 
way along the Foss Road. Close to the ford 
and the bridge are the earthworks of the 
military station—a pile of stones, with bits 
of pottery lying about, still marks the site of 
the guard-house or inn. During the seven- 
teen centuries which have elapsed since the 
Italian strangers paved the Avon ford and 
built the bridge, this spot has kept the 
original name of a very ancient city in the 
neighbourhood—“ White Walls.” * 

Just three miles from the ford and the 
bridge, the old Wiltshire village-town, Sher- 
ston Magna, picturesquely built upon the 
sides of a steep hill sloping down to the 
Avon, still marks the site of a very old city,t 
once evidently strongly fortified. Consider- 
able and well-marked earthworks, as well as 
local tradition, tell us there was once a British 
city here, before the Roman occupation. 
The Romans probably cared less for it than 
the old British people, who first chose the 
site, and its distance from the military road 
may account for our hearing nothing of the 
town during the three centuries of Roman 
rule in Britain; only the ford and bridge 
station of the Foss, across the Avon, kept 
the old name, “ White Walls.” After the 
departure of the legions in A.D. 409, the City 
of the White Walls—“ the White Town”— 
doubtless became of greater importance, { so 
it was probably refortified as a military out- 
post of the Severn and Avon districts. The 
wood, in the “ bosom” of which we are told 
that it was situated, must have been the 
present Selkwood, which then naturally ex- 
ceeded its present boundaries. Many coins 


* It is still so marked on the Ordnance Maps of Wiltshire. 

+ See an interesting paper on this identification of Sherston 
Magna with the “ White Town”’ of Llywarch Hen, in the “ Pro- 
coatings of the Cotteswold Field Club,’’ p. 191 of the vol. for 
1874-5. 

+ For, after the Romans had left, the British provincials 
of the Severn Vale cared little for places like distant Lindum 
(Lincoln). The great awe J roads had comparatively 
small interest for the British folk, who were, alas for them- 


selves! only interested in their own immediate neighbour- 
hood. This want of solidarity in the island was one of 
principal causes which led to its subjugation by the Northmen. 
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and other remains have been found here, and 
the remaining traces of fortifications tell 
their own story.” * 

The name given by Llywarch Hen to the 
city corresponds in a remarkable way with 
“ Sceorstane,” the old Saxon name of the 
Wiltshire town of Sherstone. Scir, or Scyr, 
means bright, shining, white (clarus, nitidus, 
albus). “Sceorstane” then would signify 
the bright, or shining, or white stone, evi- 
dently the exact Saxon equivalent for the 
old British name, “ Dref Wenn, the White 
City (or Town).” + 

There is a pathetic interest attached to 
the gray-white old Wiltshire village-town, 
mirrored in the clear and shining Avon 
water, for the student as he wanders over the 
quiet scene with the old bardic poem on 
the dead hero-king in his hand. The long- 
buried, almost-forgotten story of the blood- 
stained “making of England” comes up 
before him. 

As he reads the words of one who took 
part in the fight, he seems to see the hurried 
flight from the great battle-field, only ten 


* See “ Cotteswold Field Club Transactions,” vol. for 1874-5, 
p. 198. 

+ Compire “Saxon Chron.,” a.p. 1016 (Laud MS., edit. 
Earle and Plummer, 1892), p. 150; Prof. Freeman, ‘**‘ Norman 
Conquest,” vol. 1 (battle of Pen Selwood—Sherstone), chap. v., 
p. 385, and ** Trans. of Cotteswold Club,” 1874-5, p. 198-9, and 
“ Lye Dict. Sax. et Goth. Latinum.” 





miles distant,—the pause of the fugitives 
behind the rampart of the “City of White 
Walls,” as they bore with them the precious 
burden of the body of Cyndylan, while the 
eagles and the birds of prey were feeding 
upon their comrades, dead or dying, in the 
hurried flight. Those fugitives of the British 
host, who escaped the rout of Deorham, never 
saw their own fair homes again; for Glou- 
cester, Bath, and Cirencester fell, we believe, 
directly after the battle. Gildas, the British 
historian, another eye-witness of the dread 
conquest, gives us a prose description of the 
sack by the invader, of a British city by 
Saxons like Ceawlin. Gildas’ lurid descrip- 
tion well pictures what probably took place 
when Ceawlin, the West Saxon king, stormed 
and sacked Silchester just before, or Glou- 
cester and Bath shortly after, the Deorham 
rout. 


‘* All the columns were levelled to the ground by 
the frequent strokes of the battering-ram, all the 
peasants were routed, with the bishops, priests, and 
people, whilst the sword gleamed, and the flames 
crackled around them on every side. Lamentable 
to behold, in the midst of the streets lay the tops of 
lofty towers tumbled to the ground, stones of high 
walls, holy altars, fragments of human _ bodies 
covered with livid clots of coagulated blood, looking 
as if they had been squeezed together in a press, and 
with no chance of being buried save in the ruins of 
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the houses, or in the ravening bellies of wild beasts 
and birds.’’ * 


We have no written story of what took 
place in Gloucester or Silchester ; but we 
possess among our precious reliquie of early 
Saxon poetry a singularly beautiful and 
touching description of the aspect of the 
great and wealthy city of Bath (Aque Solis), 
penned about a hundred and fifty years after 
its sack and destruction. 


** Wondrous is its wall of stone! Weirds have shattered it! 
Broken are the burg-steads! Crumbled is the giants’ work ! 
Fallen are the roof beams; ruined are the towers ; 

All undone the door-pierced towers; frozen dew is on their 
plaster ! 
Shorn away and sunken down are the sheltering battlements. 


Brilliant were the burg-steads, burn fed houses many. 


Many were the mead-halls, full of mirth of men, 

Till the strong-willed Weird whirled all that to change! 

In a slaughter wild they fell, woeful days of bale came on; 
Famine death hath taken fortitude from men ; 

All their battle bulwarks bare foundations were ; 

Crumbled is the castle keep ; ‘ . . a ° 
° . ° ° ° So the halls are dreary 

And this courtyard’s wide expanse, from the raftered wood- 


work 
(See) the roof has shed its tiles! To ruin sank the market- 
place 
° ‘ ° ° ° Many a brave man there, 
Glad of yore, and gold bright, gloriously adorned, 
Hot with wine and haughty, in war-harness shone ; 
Looked upon his silver, on set gems and treasure, 


* Gildas, “‘ Hist.” c. 24, 25, and see, too, Mr. Green’s 
*‘ Making of England,” chap. iv., p.151, who sums up the close 
of Gildas’ terrible but confused picture thus: “ he priests 
were slain at the altar, the peasants driven by the flames to 
fling themselves on a ring of pitiless steel.” Gildas by some 
is supposed to have been the brother of Aneurin, the bard—so 
Villemarqué, 





re ° ° " on his winsome jewels, 
On this brightsome burg of a broad dominion; 

There the stone courts stood; hotly surged the stream 
With a widening whirling; and a wall enclosed it all 
With its bosom bright. There the baths were set 

Hot within their heart; fit (for health) it was.” 


‘* Then they let flow in over the hoary stone the 
streams of heated water ; the waves filled the round 
and boiling mere. That was a kingly thing.’ * 


Very soon after Deorham and the con- 
quest of the Severn valley, another fatal 
contest is related in the great bardic poem 
of the “Gododin” of the bard Aneurin.t+ 
The “ Gododin,” from its length (it consists 
of 920 lines) and its historical allusions, is the 
most important of all these curious reliquie 
of ancient British poetry. Villemarqué dates 
the events related in the “ Gododin” about 
A.D. 580 (a little too early). Professor 
Skene (‘Four Ancient Books of Wales ”) 
gives A.D. 596 as the date of the battle 
related in the first part of Aneurin’s poem, 
and A.D. 642 as the date of the second battle 
chronicled in the ‘Gododin ”—this scholar 


* Quoted by Stopford Brooke, “‘ Early English Lit.,” vol. i., 
chap. vii. The central Roman bath—here called a mere—was 
discovered in A.p. 1755, sixteen feet below the surface. It was 
ninety feet long by sixty feet broad. Professor Earle and 
others have no doubt that the “ruined burg” described so 
vividly in this poem was the great Roman city of Aque Solis 
(Bath). It was written by Cynewulf or by one of his school, 
probably about a century and a half after the city was taken, 
and no doubt sacked and burned by King Ceawlin, after the 
battle of Deorham in a.p. 577. 

+ Aneurin, the bard, was the contemporary of Liywarch Hen, 
a native, too, of the Scottish Lowlands, 
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considering the “ Gododin,” in the form we 
possess it, as made up from two distinct 
works. * 

In any case we may therefore look upon 
the bardic poem of the “ Gododin” as the 
British story of events in the north connected 
with the conquest of Britain which followed 
closely upon the terrible consequences of the 
battle of Deorham. 

The Gododin was a district situate on the 
Firth of Forth, and is represented by the 
north part of Lothian. The enemy whom 
the British encountered there were the Engles 
of Deira and Bernicia. 

The first thought that strikes the student 
as he examines the old poem is that it has 
little or nothing to do with Wales ; the lan- 
guage in which the great song is written, of 
course, is what is popularly known as ancient 


* If the hypothesis of the ‘‘Gododin”’ being made up of two 
distinct poems be accepted, the bard Aneurin can only be 
credited with the authorship of the first of these. The second 

art would in that case have been the work of a bard somewhat 
ater, who lived about the middle of the seventh century, and 
the scene of the battle, which Professor Skene thinks is the 
theme of the second part of “Gododin,” is Dalriada, in Argyle- 
shire, around the shores of Loch Linnhe, not far from the 
scene of the first-related battle. Although here the old theory 
of Villemarqué of the theme of the poem being one great battle 
is assumed, the idea of the two battles of Prof. Skene, were it 
adopted, would not affect the general argument of this 
study. 
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Welsh. We are thus reminded, as we read 
this memory of the English conquest north of 
the Tweed, that the ancient Welsh was the 
language of the British provincial of the Low- 
lands of Scotland, of York and Lincoln, of 
London and Silchester, and the Severn vale 
—not merely of “ Powys-Land” and “ Wild 
Wales.” 

In the form we now possess it, this famous 
British war-song contains no clear-cut defi- 
nite account of the battle, which seems to 
have lasted several days. “The poem,” says 
Sharon Turner, “is like a real native forest, 
wild, impressive, and picturesque, but very 
devious and irregular ; it is in fact poetic 
memoranda of a disastrous conflict, penned 
by a man who had witnessed the events 
in all the confusion in which they occurred. 
. . . . The bard was a warrior, and he had 
fought himself in the battle which he de- 
scribes.” * 

Several of the heroes celebrated in the 
song are characters known in history, as, 
for instance— 

* The scene of the great struggle was “ Cattraeth’”’ and 
** Gododin,” referred to frequently in the poem. These were 
two districts adjoining each other, rot far from Eiddyn 


(Edinburgh). Both were washed by the sea—the Firth of 
Forth. 
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“ Caeawg the combatant, the stay of his country, 
Whose attack is like the rush of an eagle 
Down to the sea allured by her prey.”— Canto iii. 


“ Caeawg the leader, the wolf of the strand, 
Amber wreaths encircle his brow.”—Canto iv. 


Caeawg signifies “the man of the valley ” 
(the enclosure). Another hero alluded to— 
Mynyddaug (“the man of the mountain”), 
has been* identified with the well-known 
Aidan, king of Dalriada (Argyleshire), who 
was slain A.D. 596. 

Mutilated as these Celtic poems are, diffi- 
cult, too, to translate and to reproduce in a 
strange language, many of the lines still 
possess in their foreign dress a peculiar force, 
a passionate, restless energy, like no other 
known poetry. Intensely sad—for the burden 
of the song is the death of the loved heroes 
and the hopeless defeat of the national 
armies—yet the wild and often pathetic 
verses possess not a little of the “ grace, the 
witchery, the romance of the Irish temper.” 
They tell the story of the awful conflict in 
a way no chronicle, no mere historical me- 
mories, could hope to do. 

* * * 

But the ‘“Gododin” battle-song had 
another purpose to serve than merely to 
be sung in the halls of the British chief- 
tains as a story of a great national disaster 
illustrated by many a gallant deed of daring. 
Aneurin was a true patriot-poet, and wished 
to leave a solemn and urgent warning to his 
countrymen of the consequences of a great 
national vice. More than thirty times in 
the course of this well-loved poem the bard 
dwells upon the cause of their crushing de- 
feat, a defeat which no splendid devotion, no 
heroic deed, was able to avert. The battle 
lasted several days, and in the evening of 
each day’s combat—instead of resting and 
preparing for the hard stern work of the 
morrow—the British men-at-arms spent their 
nights in wild carousing. So that when 
the morning dawned, wearied and partly 
inebriated, they fell a comparatively easy 
prey to the well-trained fighting men of the 
Engle host. A few of Aneurin’s many sad 
references to this evidently prevalent national 
vice deserve to be quoted. 


“« He (Caeawg) became food for the raven, 
His blood streamed to the ground, 
It was the force of mead in the hall.” 
(Gododin, canto v., 
“The Four Ancient Books of Wales.’”’) 


“ The men went to Cattraeth, 
Fed with mead and drunk.”—Canto ix. 


* Prof. Skene—‘“ The Ancient Books of Wales,” vol. ii., pp. 
368—9 (notes)—identifie» both these ‘‘ Gododin” hero-kings in 
references to the “ Triads,” to Matthew of Westminster, and 

to Adamnan (*‘ Life of 8. Columba”). 
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“* Mead they drank, yellow, sweet, ensnaring, 

In that year many a minstrel fell.”—Canto xi. 
“ The warriors went to Ca’ they were famous, 
Wine and mead from gold had been their liquors. 
Of three heroes and three score and hundred 
Wearing the golden torques, 
There escaped only three from the sword.” 

(Gododin, canto xxi.) 


Of whom Aneurin tells us he himself was 


one—“the reward of my sacred song.” 
(Sharon Turner’s translation). 


“* Men went to Cattraecth . .. 
Pale mead had been their feast, and was their poison.” 
(Gododin, canto v., Sharon Turner.) 


“ By the light of the rushes, they drank the sparkling mead; 
Pleasant was its taste, long was its woe.” 
(Gododin, canto xv.). 


** I drank wine and mead in Mordai, 
And because I drank I fell by the side of the rampart, 
The fate of all t cary: 4 dodin, canto xx.) 


(‘In Mordai” “sur la gréve,” is Ville- 
marqué’s rendering.) 
In the “ Gododin,” in canto lix., we read— 


a7 - Iknowno tale of slaughter + ae gives 


So complete a disaster as has happen: 





Before Cattraeth.”’ 


Nowhere—as we have already remarked— 
was the resistance to the invading hordes 
who swept through the Roman Empire so 
determined, so stubborn, as in Britain. 
And yet were the British in the end ut- 
terly, hopelessly vanquished. Their cities 
were sacked and burned, the people—all but 
a poor remnant driven into the mountains 
of Wales and the north—utterly destroyed. 
Their faith, their language, their customs, 
save in those distant mountains, were literally 
wiped out. 

What was the cause of this unparalleled 
disaster ? The first and perhaps the chief 
reason must be sought in their own jealous 
divisions, in their utter want of unity 
among themselves, in the total absence of 
any feeling of solidarity among the Roman- 
British provincials. But their own loved 
patriot-bard Aneurin, in his story of the 
great “Gododin” battle, betrays another 
fatal flaw in the character of the British 
people. What marred and rendered ineffec- 
tual the splendid courage and reckless gal- 
lantry of the British armies at Cattraeth and 
Gododin, no doubt worked only too well for 
the Engle and Saxon in a hundred stricken 
fields in that sad century of desperate 
fighting. 

* * 

The striking “Gododin” poem is evi- 
dently a true picture of much of the British 
life in the age when that life was swept 
away by the invaders. It was not that 
rough, half-savage civilisation which the 
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popular estimate too often paints.* Those 
armies which the northern invader crushed 
with so utter a destruction were no rough, 
ill-clad, poorly armed levies. Aneurin de- 
scribes, indeed, a gallant army when he sings 
of the “men-at-arms of Britain” who perished 
in the fatal fields of Cattraeth and Gododin. 
The dresses, arms, and accoutrements of 
the British fighting men in the “Gododin” 
battle, casually noticed in the poem, imply a 
high state of civilisation and even luxury at 
the different little courts and centres from 
which the warriors who fought at Cattraeth 
and Gododin came. Caeawg, the royal chief- 
tain, wore a precious amber coronet. (Ville- 
marqué translates Caeawg not as a proper 
name but “ce chef couronné.”) 


** Amber wreaths enriched his brow ; 
Precious was the amber.””—Canto iv. 


Villemarqué renders here “ portait l’'ambre 
en forme de bandeau tordu autour de ses 
tempes.” Precious gems, too, were worn by 


the leaders of the British army— 


* Brilliant is thy ruddy gem—is it not precious?” 
Gorchan of Cynvelyn (Gododin), line 50. 


Not only the three kings, but three hun- 
dred and sixty chiefs besides, wore golden 
torques— 


“ Three kings wearing the golden torques.””—Oanto xviii. 


“ Three warriors, and three score and three hundred 
Wearing the golden torques.”—Canto xxi. 


This golden symbol of command —the 
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From a photograph by S. V. White, 85, Castle Street, Reading.) 


Foundations of Christian Church, Silchester, a.v. 350. Destroyed with City about 560 a.p. 


golden torque—is mentioned several times 
in the poem. Villemarqué translates “ por- 
tant le collier d’or.” 

Gold seemed to be extraordinarily plenti- 
ful in the British army ¢ — 


“There was in the war a collection of gold.”—Canto xviii. 


* Mr. Scarth, in an interesting paper on Wroxeter (Arche@o- 
logical Journal, vol. xvi.) writes: ‘The inhabitants of Roman 
Britain possessed a great majority of the refinements of modern 
a ‘ar more than can be traced among the populations of 
the Middle Ages.” 

+ This profusion of gold in the dress and equipments of the 
British provincials is noticeable when compared with the 
extreme scarcity of their gold coinage. It would seem that it 
was precisely because so little gold was used in their currency 
that it became so common in ordinary use (see an interesting 
note on this subject in Lord Lytton’s “ Harold,” book vii., 
ch, 5). Up to the present date in the excavations in the ruins 
of Silchester, only a very few cold coins have been found. In 
Gloucestershire we possess many hundred coins belonging t» 
the Roman-Britixh period, but among these a gold coin is, 
comparatively speaking, extremely rare. 


Sanctuary Pavement perfect. 


And again 


“ There are three chiefs of the battle 
From Eidyn, arrayed in golden armour. 
Gold and rich purple he would display.”—Canto xvi. 


“Brilliant d’or et de pourpre” (Ville- 
marqué). Sometimes the armour was ena- 
melled with that peculiar rich work for which 
the British provincial was celebrated. 


“ With his enamelled armour he penetrated thro’ the troops.” 
Canto xxxvi., 


And again, 
“They polished their enamelled armour.”—Canto Lxviii. 


“ Leur cuirasses émaillées ” (Villemarqué). 
Golden spurs too are mentioned, spears 


adorned with gold, shields spangled with 





(From a photograph by John Poole, Bath.) 


The Roman Hot Baths of Aque Solis (Bath) as they appear in 1894. Aque Solis was sacked and destroyed (circa a.v. 577). 


gold bosses, robes embroidered with gold. 
We read how in the British host the heroes 
are described as “golden-mailed” and “golden- 
wreathed.” 
Some of them wore furs— 
“ A shield light and broad 
Was on the slender swift flank, 


A sword blue and bright, 
Golden spurs and ermine.’’—Canto i, 


In another place we read— 


“* The coat of Dinogad was of various colours, 
And made of the speckled skins of young wolves.” 
Canto Ixxxvii. 


One warrior is described apparently as 
wearing a helm shaped out of the head of a 
boar. 

The war-horses are alluded to as “ splen- 
did,” “ high-fed.” Their trappings are now 
“ruddy,” now “dark brown.” 

The British host carried banners, streamers 
and standards, showing the rank of the 
several commanders. 


* Blessed conqueror of temper mild, the bone of the p29ple, 
With his blue streamer displayed.”—Canto Ixxix. 


In another place the poet sings how 


“* His banner showed his rank, and was borne by a man 
At his side.”—Canto xciv. 


And again, 


** Whose standard was of the colour of the blood of grapes.” 
Gwarchan of Tudvwlch (Gododin), line 24. 


One of these ensigns seems to have borne 
the dragon emblem— 
“The victor gazed . .. 
On the ruddy dragon, the palladium of Pharaon.” 
Gwarchan of Maelderw (Gododin), lines 19, 21. 
Golden cups, glass vessels, silken robes, 
were evidently abundant in the Celtic host. 
The ill-fated army must have been a brilliant 
and striking sight, literally blazing with 
gold, rich in enamelled weapons and armour, 
coloured shields, dazzling white armour 
alternating with flashing gold, ‘all brilliant 
with the colours of the rainbow, blue, red 
and purple.« + -- 
The army on its march the poet eloquently 
paints thus— 
** Together arise the associated warriors, 
Strangers to the country, their deeds shall be heard of. 
The bright wave murmured along on its pilgrimage.” 
Canto lvi. 
The great bardic poem of Aneurin tells 
the story of what was the failure and 
defeat otf probably the strongest British 
combination that had ever been formed 
against the Engle and Saxon. It no doubt 
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painted pretty faithfully other more or less 
important efforts against the invader in dif- 
ferent parts of the island. At Deorham and 
on other battle fields no doubt the Northmen 
met, a like splendid and gallant array, though 
less numerous—ruined by the same fatal 
errors, but at the same time characterized by 
similar acts of heroism and daring. A little 
more than thirty years after the Gododin 
fight the final struggle between the Briton 
and the Engle took place at the Heven- 
field * A.D. 634, and there Cadwallon, the last 
great hero of the old race, fell, fighting to the 
last. Henceforward all the British could 
hope for was to be able to defend the rugged 
mountains and barren heaths of wild Wales, 
and the more inaccessible parts of Cumber- 
land and the Scottish Lowlands. 

For an Englishman the little-known story 
of the long and terrible war which drove out 
the original Celtic possessors of what is popu- 
larly known as England, must always exercise 
a peculiar fascination. The conquerors have 
left us in their chronicle nothing but a few 


* By a strange irony the last great British hero Cadwallon 
was the ally ot the heathen king of Mercia, the famous Penda. 
He fought by Penda’s side at Hatfield, in Yorkshire, in the 
battle when Eadwin, of Northumbria was killed, a.p. 633. 
Two years later Cadwallon fell at Hevenfield, near Hexham, 
only a few years after the “‘Gododin,” a.p. 634. The victor in 
this final struggle of the British was Oswald the Engle, king 
of Northumbria, honoured for ages in the north country and far 
beyond it as St. Oswald. Adamnan tells us how 8. Columba 
appeared to Oswald, the Christian Engle, the night before the 
battle with Cadwallon the British king, strengthening him. 
Oswald set up a cross of wood as his standard, and uniter this 
banner, strange as it would seem for a king of the Norihmen 
to choose, the Engle encountered and slew the last British 
hero -king. 
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lines of the driest detail * ; of the conquered, 
on the other hand, we possess a few strange 
and beautiful songs, two of which have 
formed the groundwork of this little study 
—folk songs, mutilated, it is true, and often 
hard to translate, but which, coming as they 
did from the hearts of the people, tell us 
something of the sad story as it appeared to a 
Briton, picture to us something of the cruel 
sufferings undergone by the crushed and de- 
feated race. In the bardic fragments we 
seem to hear the very voices of the brave 
sufferers weeping for their dead, mourning 
their baffled hopes and lost country. These 
ancient British song-men conceal nothing. 
No language is too ardent when they hymn 
the prowess and the splendid valour of their 
heroes ; no words are too severe when they 
deplore the vices which these truth-telling 
lovers of their lost country felt had much to 
do with the fatal national disaster. 

The general characteristic of the fragments 
of the sixth century bards is a profound 
melancholy. These Celtic poets tell their 
sad story in verses which are strangely 
pathetic, and at the same time are full of 
lofty and even sublime imagery. Passionate 
lovers of their country, their theme is well- 
nigh always the gallant deeds done in the 
war of defence. 

Villemarqué, who has given these songs 

* The stirring lines quoted above on the “ Ruins of Bath” 


were written probably by Cynewulf. the Saxon or Engle, or by 
one of his school one hundred and fifty years later. 





(From a photograph by John Poole, Bath.) 


Great Circular Hot Bath of Aque Solis (Bath) in 1894. The bath is unchanged since the sixth century ; 
the superstructure is modern. 








much close study, thinks they betray the old 
pagan spirit, and finds but scanty evidences 
of Christianity in the pathetic verses of these 
ancient British poets. The bardic word- 
pictures are pictures of war and feasting— 
they paint vividly the mead-hall and the 
battlefield ; but in the pathetic songs of 
Aneurin and Llywarch Hen the mead-hall is 
mostly roofless and empty ; and the battle 
scenes always close with the eagle and the 
bird of prey soaring over the scene of carnage, 
and revelling with the wolf in the ghastly 
banquet provided by the white bodies of the 
slain British heroes. 

The very few scattered allusions to Chris- 
tianity which appear in the long poem of the 
“ Gododin,” are certainly of doubtful import, 
and the “Gododin” may be taken in its 
general features fairly to represent the shorter 
poems. 

Another remarkable feature in the “Godo- 
din ” is, that in but one or two cantos only, 
in this great war-song of the famous bard, 
appears any hint that Aneurin ever suffered 
a softer, gentler feeling to influence him. 
Scarcely any love-whisper appears to have 
been part of his inspiration. 

Once he writes of Caeawg the hero— 


“ Breathless in the presence of a maid would he pour out 
The mead.”— Gododin, canto v, 
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And again— 


“I am anxious when I think of the maid, 
The maid that lives in Ardeg. 


Leeply have I loved.””—Canto lxxxiv. 


These are the almost solitary examples of any 

love-dream colouring this sombre recital of 

death and tears and sorrow. 
* * * * 

As we read these memories of the ancient 
bards, and mark the absence of Christian 
allusions, the hopeless character of all the 
sad poetry, the lack of those graceful and 
popular love touches which light up ordinary 
folk-songs, we feel we are in the presence in- 
deed of eye-witmesses of one of the many 
sombre tragedies which make up the story 
of our England. 


‘¢Pleurons solennellement la chiite de nos ames 
d’élite! Aujourd’hui que l’on rappelle le souvenir 
de l’énergie brisée de leurs chevaux et de leurs gens, 
prédestinés & un sort fatal; aujourd’hui que 
n’épanche de toutes parts la douleur de la multitude, 
j’épanche aussi la mienne avec abondance, au sujet 
de notre confédération si belle, si invincible, au retour 
de cet anniversaire de larmes.’’ 

** Avec tous, je les pleure.”’ 

(From the ‘‘ Gododin,”’ canto lxii., 
translation by Villemarqué.) 

Norz.—Many of the above quotations from the Bardic poems 


of the sixth century are taken by permission from the great 
ee of Dr, Skene, the late Historiographer-Royal for t- 





THE QUIET ONE. 


ITHOUT the darkness thickens, 
On the hearth the fire glows red ; 
And a quiet one is sleeping 
In the chamber overhead. 


And the little ones sit i’ the firelight 
And prattle and laugh and play ; 
Ah, little reck they of the sorrow 
That will come with the dawn of day! 


What feet are those on the gravel ? 
What steps are those at the door ? 

And what dim thing do they carry 
Over the broad hall floor ? 


Over the broad hall floor 
And up the cold stone stair ? 
Hush ! close the door, my darlings, 
And keep out the wintry air. 


For the winter winds are bleak, dears, 
And the winter mists are cold ; 
But motherless lambs are the good God’s 
care, 
And He shelters them in His fold. 


It is black, black night at the window, 
But the little ones chatter and play, 
And nothing reck they of the sorrow 
That will last them through life’s long 
day. 


The little ones chatter and play 

While the fire on the hearth glows red ; 
And I think on the quiet one sleeping 

In the chamber overhead. 


JOHN W. FRASER. 





























THE DOCKERS’ 


RESTAURANTS. 


By EDITH SELLERS. 





* YMPATHY without 
stint has been lavished 
of late on dock casuals. 
Oue might imagine, to 
hear people talk some- 
times, that there never 
was a set of men whose 
lives were cast in quite 
such evil places. The 
world in this our day, 
we admit, is not a pleasant abode for 
failures ; and casuals, as a rule, are failures. 
Loading and unloading ships is not 
the sort of work any one takes up from 
choice; it is too rough and too uncertain. 
It is only after a hand-to-hand struggle 
with starvation that men begin to clamour 
around dock-gates. Still, hard as the lot 
of these casuals undoubtedly is, it cannot 
be denied that it is infinitely better than it 
used to be, better than it was, say, three or 
four years ago. Whether, in fact, it is to- 
day very much worse than that of other un- 
skilled labourers is open to question. In 
one respect, certainly, the docker has now a 
very decided advantage over many of his 
fellows ; he, almost alone of the workers of 
London, receives full value for the money he 
spends on food. In the restaurants which 
have recently been established for his special 
benefit, a —— good breakfast, dinner, 
and tea are provided for him at prices which, 
scanty though his earnings be, he can well 
afford to pay. 

These restaurants are now a marked fea- 
ture of dock life. Although it is only some 
six years since the first of them was opened, 
already they have brought about a very de- 
cided change for the better in the condition 
of those who frequent them. Before they 
were started there were no worse-fed men 
in England than dockers. Their work is 
miles away from their homes, and no arrange- 
ments whatever were then in force for en- 
abling them to obtain food at the docks. 
Beer, in fact, was the one thing they could 
buy within the gates. The men who wished 
for a dinner, therefore, could only have it by 
going to some public-house or restaurant in 
the neighbourhood. This, however, especi- 
ally for those working at the Albert and Vic- 
toria Docks, involved a considerable loss of 
time, and the risk perhaps of a job. More- 
over the food in these places was excessively 
dear, for as exploiteurs low-class restaurant 
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keepers have no equals. From eight pence 
to a shilling was charged for a meal deficient 
alike in quantity and quality ; and it is by 
no means every day that casuals can afford 
to pay eight pence each for their dinners, 
Thus the majority of them were often re- 
duced to going without regular meals. They 
took with them to their work in a morning 
a hunch of bread and cheese, with perhaps a 
flavouring of pickles, and this was their food 
for the day. Little wonder the sale of beer 
was something enormous, for those who work 
hard must have either food or drink. A dock, 
however, is not a place where even beer may 
be drunk with impunity ; there are too many 
pitfalls on every side. Hungry men lose 
their heads at very slight provocation ; and 
a stumble on the quay may mean the end of 
all things so far as the stumbler is concerned. 

For years the lack of any commissariat 
arrangements at the docks was recognised as 
an evil and a danger, and there was a strong 
feeling that something ought to be done to 
bring cheap wholesome food within the reach 
of those who work there; but many diffi- 
culties stood in the way. There are obvious 
reasons why the Dock Company should think 
twice before undertaking to cater for their 
employés : and the men were too unorganized 
to cater for themselves collectively. More- 
over London workers have never taken kindly 
to co-operative stores ; and it is only on the 
co-operative system that dockers could work 
a restaurant. Evidently, therefore, if the 
work were to be done, it must be done by 
an outsider ; and there seemed little chance of 
an outsider being willing to undertake it. 
Catering for a fleeting population, it must be 
remembered, is at best a risky business; and 
dock casuals vary in number from day to 
day, nay, almost from hour to hour. It is 
only the people who are “taken on” who 
dine, and at a dock that may be tens, hun- 
dreds, or thousands. Under such circum- 
stances restaurant-keeping can never be lucra- 
tive ; indeed, until quite recently, it seemed 
doubtful whether it could be carried on with- 
out entailing heavy loss. The first venture was 
made by a philanthropist. About six years 
ago, at the very time stories were most rife of 
the utter misery and heathenism which pre- 
vailed there, Louisa Lady Ashburton opened a 
restaurant close to the entrance of the Victoria 
Dock. It was organized on strict business 
principles. No rent was charged, it is true, 
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“A great hungry-looking fellow with only a penny in his 
hand.” 


for the building, and no interest on the money 
invested ; but in other respects the concern 
was placed almost from the first on a self- 
supporting basis. They who buy their food 
there pay for it its full cost, though its bare 
cost, and it is entirely owing to careful 
management—and the absence of exploita- 
tion, of course—that the prices charged are 
only about one-half of those the men used 
to pay in the public-houses around the docks. 
Even in very early days, from twelve to one, 
the new hall was always crowded ; for, need- 
less to say, the labourers flocked there gladly 
for their dinners. Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of this undertaking, Lady Ashburton, 
in the course of a few months’ time, opened 
two more restaurants of the same kind, one 
at the entrance of the Albert Dock, and the 
other within the gates, on the quay, only a 
stone’s throw from where the ships lie. The 
land on which the latter stands was given by 
the Dock Company; but the cost of the 
building and all the initial expenses were 
defrayed by Lady Ashburton. 

Meanwhile the work had been taken up 
by Mr. Sydney Holland, always an active 
promoter of schemes for raising the standard 
of comfort of our wage-earners. As one of 
the directors of the Dock Company, Mr. 
Holland had ample opportunity of knowing 
the evils that result from men being com- 
pelled either to go dinnerless, or to resort to 
public-houses for their food. His influence, 
therefore, was brought to bear on the mem- 
bers of the Joint Dock Committee, with the 
result that they began to interest themselves 
more actively in the commissariat arrange- 
ments of their employés. The first under- 


taking, promoted directly by the Company, 
was at Tilbury. At that time there was not 


a single restaurant of any sort near the 
Tilbury Docks. The only places at which 
the men could obtain food were public- 
houses, and the owners of these were 
more bent—naturally, for the work in- 
volves less trouble—on selling drink than 
on cooking dinners. To put an end to 
this state of things, Mr. Holland arranged 
that two dining-rooms should be fitted 
up by the Dock Company for the use of 
the men, and that food should be provided 
for them there at the lowest possible 
prices compatible with the undertaking 
being self-supporting. A little later two 
large restaurants were built, at the cost of 
the Company, for the men at the Albert 
and Victoria Docks. The Company has 
nothing to do with the working of any 
of these establishments; that is in the 
hands of professional caterers; it contents 
itself with seeing that its employés receive 
fair value for the money they spend there. 
Of late other undertakings on the same lines 
have started, one worthy of special notice by 
the St. Katharine Sisterhood. Thus at the 
present time there is not a dock but has its 
own well-organized food supply. 

All the dock restaurants are founded on 
the same principle, and worked in the same 
way ; the one, therefore, which is known as 
the North Side Coffee Tavern, may be taken 
as a type of the rest. This restaurant is at 
the Victoria Dock, in the very centre of 
where the work is carried on. It was opened 
in November, 1891; the cost of the struc- 
ture being defrayed by the Dock Company, 
whilst the fittings, cooking utensils, &c., were 
provided by the Coffee Tavern Company, of 
which Mr. Holland was then the chairman. 
The building consists of a large dining-hall 
with a kitchen at the one end and a store- 
room at the other. Oddly enough, consider- 
ing the people who go there, the most marked 
feature in the appearance of the place is its 
cleanliness. The floors, tables, benches, every- 
thing, in fact, is just as clean as clean can be, 
thanks to the energetic scrubbing of two 
sturdy lads, whose mission in life seems to 
be to wage war 
against dust and 
dirt. The knives 
and forks, too, are 
carefully polished, 
and the white 
china plates are 
quite above sus- 





picion. The din- WA 
ing-hallis a bright, mie 
cheerful room, Type of docker. 
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“ Waging war against dust and dirt.” 


well warmed in winter, and with plenty of 
fresh air in summer. The benches on either 
side of the long narrow tables have backs, 
and are comfortable, though hardly luxuri- 
ous. In the kitchen, besides the huge fire- 
place, there are steam ovens, gas stoves, and 
all the latest contrivances for economical 
cooking: The manufacture of mineral waters 
and all sorts of non-alcoholic drinks is carried 
on in the store-room on quite an extensive 
scale, as many as four thousand bottles a 
week being sold on the average. 

Meals are arranged for all purses, and 
everyone is free to have as little or as much 
as he likes, or rather as much as he can pay 
for.. Of course no credit is given. A fair 
number of casuals make their way to the 
tavern for breakfast. Breakfast ranges in 
price from sixpence to a penny ; but for one 
man who spends sixpence there are a score 
who spend a penny. A penny breakfast 
consists of a large slice of bread and butter, 
and nearly half a pint of tea, coffee, or cocoa. 
The bread is of good quality, and the cocoa— 
the very poor always choose 
cocoa—is hot and well made; 
still they form but a meagre 
meal for a man to start work 
on. If trade be brisk “cold 
snacks” are in great demand 
ina morning. These are the 
remains of the joints cooked 
for the previous day’s dinner, 
which are cut up into two- 
penny portions. A rasher of 
bacon, too, which also costs 
twopence, is a very favourite 
dish ; but the thing dearest of 
all to the docker’s heart is a 
plate of eggs and bacon. Un- 
fortunately, however, this costs 
fourpence, a price which places 
it beyond his reach for break- 
fast, excepting on very rare 
occasions. 
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At dinner, as at the other meals, everything 
is & la carte ; for the earnings of dock casuals 
are much too precarious for the fable d’héte 
system to work among them. A man may 
spend a penny on his mid-day meal ; or he 
may, though he rarely does, spend ninepence. 
It is a pitiable sight to see a great hungry- 
looking fellow come in with ole a penny in 
his hand. A pint of soup must pass muster 
with him for a dinner, unless, indeed, as often 
happens, a comrade comes to his aid. Most 
of the men, however, even when times are 
bad, can afford more than a penny; though 
a large percentage of them, they who have a 
wife and children at home, perhaps, rarely 
spend more than threepence. For this they 
have a pennyworth of vegetables, and either 
a slice of hot beef or a portion of cold snacks. 
Still the men who have been at work all the 
morning contrive, as a rule, to have a *‘ square 
meal,” which costs sixpence, at midday. A 
sixpenny dinner is regarded among the men 
themselves as a sort of fixed standard of 
comfort. He who can afford to have one 
every day is held to have no just cause of 
complaint. The Fates cannot harm him, 
he has dined to-day. It consists of a large 
slice of hot beef or mutton—as much 
as an ordinary man cares to eat— nearly 
a pound of potatoes, and a portion either of 
green vegetables or sweet pudding. Instead 
of the joint, some of the men have a beef- 
steak pudding, and, if an outsider can judge, 
they show wisdom in their choice. These 
puddings are wonderful things in their way. 
The suet crust of which they are made is 
light and wholesome, and they each contain 
six ounces of good beefsteak. They are 





“ After dinner.” 
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carefully prepared, well cooked, and nicely 
seasoned ; and the charge for them is only 
fourpence each! Well may the managers 
shake their heads when dinners are mentioned. 
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If it were not for “light refreshments,” either 
prices would have to be raised, or these re- 
staurants closed. There is quite a large 
assortment of sweets on the North Side 
Tavern menu ; and the men weigh the matter 
well before deciding what they will have. A 
fair-sized tart or jam pasty costs a halfpenny, 
and a portion of pudding a penny. The 
things vary, of course, according to the sea- 
son. In summer there are fruit puddings ; 
in winter, jam or plum; whilst all the year 
round there are apple dumplings, plum- 
dough, rice, tapioca, and various kinds of 
baked puddings. It is somewhat startling 
to the uninitiated to hear a solemnly pre- 
ferred request for a “ baby’s head.” Straight- 
way one thinks of slaughtered innocents, and 
wonders how, in this our day, such doings 
can be tolerated. It is, however, only the 
dockers’ name for a suet dumpling, which, 
oddly enough, does bear a most uncanny re- 
semblance to a baby’s bald head. 

Tea is-much the same sort of meal as 
breakfast ; tea, coffee, cocoa, bread and butter, 
beef patties, and bags of mysteries, 1.¢. 
sausages, being the order of the day. The 
men who have been in luck in the afternoon 
often indulge in eggs and bacon, or cold 
snacks, at tea. 

An average dock casual, in average times, 
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can afford to spend a shilling a day on his 
food. For this sum, at the North Side Coffee 
Tavern, he can have three fairly substantial 
meals. Threepence half-penny will procure 
him a breakfast (bacon 2d., bread 1d., cocoa 
3d.) ; sixpence, a dinner (beef 4d., vegetable 
1d., pudding 1d.) ; and twopence halfpenny, 
a tea (meat patty 1d., bread and butter 1d., 
tea or cocoa 4d.). All the food provided is 
thoroughly good in quality, wholesome, nutri- 
tive, and well cooked. It is somewhat less 
appetising, it must be confessed, than that 
supplied in Continental restaurants of the 
same class. There is also much less variety 
in the dinners of the English workers than 
in those of their foreign comrades. Still, 
the tastes of the dockers incline towards the 
solid, and they would probably show scant 
appreciation of the omelets, macaroni cheese, 
and other little delicacies in which, for 
instance, Viennese workmen revel. The fare 
provided for them is what they like best; 
and they certainly receive more for their 
money than any other set of men in Western 
Europe. Considering the price of provisions 
in England, the cheapness of the food sold at 
the docks is simply marvellous. This is the 
result of the large scale on which the restau- 
rants are organized, and the care with which 
they are managed. The provisions are bought 
at wholesale prices in the cheapest markets ; 
and infinite trouble is taken to minimise, so 
far as possible, the waste’‘which results from 


Unloading. 


the number of persons to be fed being an 
unknown quantity. The working expenses, 
too, are kept down rigidly. The personnel 
of the North Side Tavern, exclusive of the 





THE DOCKERS’ 


mineral water manufactory, is only four men 
and two boys, viz., a manager, who is 
responsible for the whole concern, a cook, 
two assistant cooks, who also act as waiters, 
and two cleaners. 

When first the North Side Tavern was 
opened it was looked at somewhat askance, 
for a suspicion was afloat that it was there for 
the benefit of blacklegs. That feeling, how- 
ever, soon passed away; and now dockers 
consider it so much as their own private 
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property, that they are apt to regard and 
treat blacklegs who appear there as in- 
truders. During the dinner hour there is 
rarely a vacant seat in the hall; and if the 
day be fine, rows of men may be seen sitting 
outside with their plates on their knees, 
munching away with evident satisfaction. 

In addition to the people who come to the 
hall for their food, the North Side Coffee 
Tavern has a large outside clientéle. In an 


iron room belonging to the Company, it pro- 


At the Wharf. 


vides dinners, at a uniform charge of sixpence 
each, for some forty clerks who are attached 
to the Albert and Victoria Docks. These 
cheap dinners are a real boon to the sub- 
ordinate officials, who often stand just as 
sorely in need of a helping hand as the 
dockers themselves. Then, too, there are 
sent out from the tavern four little vans, 
which wander about the docks the whole day 
long, with supplies of food for those who 
have no time to go in search of it. Now that 


the Company has prohibited the sale of beer 
at the docks, these vans are a much-appre- 
ciated institution. They are laden with 
various kinds of non-intoxicating drinks, 
meat pies, beefsteak puddings, huge sand- 
wiches, jam tarts, sweet cakes, and, in cold 
weather, soup. On one shaft is fixed an 
immense tea urn; on the other hangs a 
number of mugs. As they go up and down 
the quay, they are hailed at every turn by 
customers who come in twos and threes, “just 





A Dining-hall. 


for a drink and a snack.” One day last summer 
—it was a hot afternoon about four o’clock— 
there was a motley group around one of these 
vans. They were rough hard men, the veriest 
Ishmaels, who looked as if they had passed 
their whole lives on the tramp, or in prison. 
But creature comforts have a soothing effect 
even on such as they. As they stood there 
in the sunshine, eating sweet cakes and drink- 
ing long draughts of tea, they chaffed each 
other in the most friendly fashion, and levied 
good-natured jokes all round. Evidently, for 
the moment at least, they had cast aside 
their pariah feeling, and were at peace with 
mankind. 

These dockers’ restaurants are, nota bene, 
entirely self-supporting ; they are a business 
undertaking, not a benevolent institution ; 
and warm thanks are due to those to whom 
they owe their existence, for the care with 
which they have eliminated from them every- 


thing that smacks of charity. The men who 
frequent them are weighed down by no sense 
of obligation; for they go with money in 
their hands, and pay full, though bare, value 
for all they receive. It is by no lavish expen- 
diture of money that wholesome food has at 
length been brought within the reach of the 
dock casuals, but by the personal exertions, 
the thought, energy, and labour of some two 
or three philanthropists, bent upon helping 
without pauperising. They, by organizing 
these restaurants, have conferred a_ benefit 
which it would be difficult to overestimate, not 
only on the dockers, but on the community 
at large. A dinner is an important factor in 
determining a man’s attitude towards his 
fellows. The hungry are naturally always 
on the alert to give a helping hand to 
any movement, no matter how fraught 
with danger, which promises them good 
fare. 
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LIFE’S TOOLS. 


MAN is wanted for the Lord !— 
Life, take thy tools, and make this man. 
Hew him, and shape, and mould, and form— 
On ancient lines. Thou know’st the plan. 


Thine axe? Affliction. Chisel? Care. 
Thy gnawing saw? The fretting strain 

Of ceaseless toil. Thy mallet’s blows? 
The humbled hope—the bitter pain. 


Life, do thy work. But ere it close, 

With tenderer skill the task pursue— 
Smooth gently o’er the rugged edge, 

And softly touch with evening dew. . . . 


What’s here? A simpleton? A babe ? 
A block 1—Nay, such he came to thee. 
But wrought by Life inte a man, 
He passes to Eternity. 
L. B. WALFORD. 

















Rochester, from the Downs. 


REMINISCENCES OF DAVID COPPERFIELD’S CHILDHOOD. 
Br ALEXANDER ANSTED. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 
PART II.—KENT. 


veo passed some time with David 
. Copperfield in Suffolk, and travelled 
with him to London, I saw him deposited at 
the Eastern Coach Office, to be left there till 
called for. But having found him an in- 
teresting travelling companion, and being 
attracted towards him partly, perhaps, as 
one of my own country, I went back to the 
office to make inquiries concerning him and 
his destination. He had been removed. 
Nor could any one tell me where he was to 
be found, until Mr. Weller, the elder, who 
drove the eastern coach—and- who, though 
big in stature, was, like most other big men, 
possessed of a kindly heart within—informed 
me that a gentleman of genial appearance, 
“in a brown surtout and black tights and 
shoes,” and bearing the name of Micawber, 
had last been seen in charge of him. To 
this gentleman, therefore, I addressed myself, 
and having been directed towards a some- 
what suspicious-looking part of London close 
down beside the river, I made my way 
thither. The search, however, was difficult. 
Dozens of half-naked little street Arabs 
crossed my path, but no respectable youth 
was among them. Tired, towards the even- 
ing, of my non-success, I stepped into a 
public-house—the quietest to be found in 
the neighbourhood—for whatever light re- 
freshment was to be obtained. Scarcely had 
I sat down in the corner of the back parlour 
when the door of the bar opened, timidly as 
it were, and a tiny urchin waiked in. He 
was turned in such a position that I could 
not catch sight of his face, but so youthful a 
customer in such a place attracted my atten- 
tion. Directly I heard his order—it was for 
a glass of “the Genuine Stunning,” with a 


good head on it—and saw him place two- 
pence-halfpenny upon the counter, I recog- 
nised the object of my search. It was David 
Copperfield ; but in what a plight! From 
that time I did not lose sight of him. He 
led me to the warehouse of Murdstone and 
Grimby, who did business with ships, and 
whose methods of doing it only confirmed 
me in the opinion that Murdstone was no 
better than he should be—was, in fact, 
neither more nor less than a contraband 
trader. I saw David robbed of his half 
guinea, and start from London with three 
halfpence in his pocket on his journey to 
Dover, in search of his aunt, Miss Betsey 
Trotwood : I saw him pass through Chatham 
and over the bleak downs; and arrive at 
last, worn out and tattered, before her house. 
And this determined me to know something 
of the places and of the country through 
which he wandered. 

The aspect of the country around Londen 
is so changed within the last few years that 
little reference need be made to it. Miles 
of badly-built and shabby-looking houses, 
already crumbling into ruin, half of them 
empty, while vast multitudes are still spring- 
ing up, like mushrooms, beyond them, have 
covered the fields once so green and the 
orchards once so white with the blossoms of 
spring. All beauty has disappeared beneath 
the piles of prematurely decaying bricks and 
mortar ; nor can one help wondering what 
scene will be presented to our children a 
hundred years hence, when all those houses 
have become uninhabitable. Here and there, 
of course, we come across vestiges of past 
days amidst the many signs of shoddy 
modernish ; some old inn, perhaps, with its 
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heavy sign 
swinging over 
the middle of 
a & | the road, may 
a suggest the 

picture of little 

David creep- 
ing past it or taking a few moments’ shelter 
in one of its odd corners. But it all neces- 
sitates a somewhat wide stretch of the ima- 
gination ; and very soon, I fancy, even these 
vague records of eld England will have dis- 
appeared. 

But when we reach Rochester we breathe 
more freely. Modern streets are by no 
means wanting, for the town is spreading 
every day; but it retains much of that 
romance which Charles Dickens has woven 
around it and its neighbourhood and its 
winding river. And as the home of his later 
life, it claims from the reader of “ David 
Copperfield ” a special interest. 

1 wonder how many people have ap- 
proached Rochester, like little David, foot- 
sore and hungry, and can remember it like 
him, as “a dream of chalk and drawbridges, 
and mastless ships in a muddy river, roofed 
like Noah’s arks.” Not many, probably. 
Most of us who know the town recall it 





High Street, Rochester. 


under more cheerful circum- 
stances, when it is bright and 
homely-looking, with its old 
houses reflecting the bright 
sunlight, and casting long 
shadows across the street, 
over which the great square 
castle-keep watches, as though 
it could defend it now just as 
it did centuries ago. But it 
is very evident that the writer 
of “‘ David Copperfield ” knew 
Rochester with all its quaint 
gables and doorways and 
curious arches, under all 
phases of life ; that he knew 
its every turn and alley ; and 
that the old-clothes shops, of 
which so many yet remain, 
were as familiar to him as the 
lane to his own house on 
Gad’s Hill. For Rochester is 
as rich in slums as any of 
her sister river - side towns, 
| in which dirt and squalor 
and misery are so curiously 
intermingled with the pathos 
and poetry of our lives. 
Here, as 
* In every town where Thamis rolls his tyde 
A narrow pass there is, with houses low, 
Where ever and anon the stream is ey’d, 
And many a bout soft sliding to and fro.’’ 

* At last,” says David, after looking about 
him in several of these passes for some suit- 
able customer for his jacket, “I found one 
that I thought looked promising, at the 
corner of a dirty lane, ending in an enclosure 
full of stinging-nettles, against the palings 
of which some second-hand sailors’ clothes, 
that seemed to have overflowed the shop, 
were fluttering amongst some cots, and rusty 
guns, and oilskin hats, and certain trays full 
of so many old rusty keys of so many sizes 
that they seemed various enough to open all 
the doors in the world.” I will not contend 
that the shop exists to this day, for great 
improvements have been carried out during 
the last few years in this district, but I will 
recommend my reader, if ever he finds him- 
self in Rochester, with an hour or two to 
spare, to leave the beaten track—the castle, 
the cathedral, and the old inns with their 
curious crypts—and to wander down to the 
river brink, and up and down some of the 
alleys which lead to it, and to fancy the 
little tramp, David Copperfield, sitting in a 
dirty corner of one of them waiting for his 
money. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DAVID 


Passing up the long High Street of 
Rochester, and through the dreary suburbs 
of Chatham, we cross the windy downs, and 
taking a last view of the castle, half lost to 
sight, perliaps, in a thick river fog, we plunge 
into the very heart of Kent. The roads are 
still infested with tramps, often of the worst 
order, and, at certain times of the year, with 
the outpourings of a poverty-stricken London 
population, seeking employment in the fields 
or hop-gardens, almost as they were in the 
days of David Copperfield. In due course 
we come in sight of Canterbury, where the 
cathedral, the three stately towers of which 
have come into view from the high lands, 
seems to overwhelm the little nest of gabled 
buildings sheltering beneath its guardian 
shadow. It is when the evening haze has 
enveloped the sleeping city, and the great 
church stands out in purple or ruby grey, 
with its towers soaring up into the sunlit sky, 
that the true breadth of its majestic propor- 
tions is seen at its best. Within the town a 
different feeling seems to pervade the atmo- 
sphere; and those grey walls and peaks, 
around which the jackdaws and 
rooks are for ever circling, become 
familiar to us in detail. But it is 
needless to attempt any description 
of Canterbury—its cathedral ; its 
picturesque, winding streets ; its 
wonderful West Gate, on the bank 
of the river (or moat, perhaps), with 
the Falstaff Inn and its great sign, 
and many another old - fashioned 
dwelling beside it ; its St. John’s, 
St. Nicholas, and a host of minor 
antiquities and objects of interest, 
all of which claim the attention 
of the visitor, and are, probably, 
better known to my readers than 
to me. David Copperfield, even 
as a child, records the strong im- 
pression which the town made 
upon him when first he came here 
to live. “But in the course of the 
evening,” he says, “I had rambled 
down to the door, and a little way 
along the street, that I might have 
another peep at the old houses, and 
the grey cathedral, and might think 
of my coming through that old city 
on my journey, and of my passing 
the very house I lived in without 
knowing it.” 

Leaving Canterbury, we soon 
attain rising ground, and, looking 
back, a superb view of the city may be ob- 
tained. Still forward, we come upon the 
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downs, bare, and bleak, and solitary, and at 
last to Dover. 

David, it appears, experienced some little 
difficulty in finding his aunt’s house; and, 
indeed, a good deal of controversy has passed 
regarding the spot upon which it actually 
stood. “If you go up there,” said the 
friendly fly-driver, whose attention the small 
wanderer had at last succeeded in catching, 
“and keep right on till you come to some 
houses facing the sea, I think you'll hear of 
her (referring to Miss Trotwood). My opinion 
is, she won’t stand anything, so here’s a 
penny for you.” 

“JT accepted the gift thankfully, and bought 
a loaf with it. Dispatching this refreshment 
by the way, I went in the direction my friend 
had indicated, and walked on a good dis- 
tance without coming to the houses he had 
mentioned. At length I saw some before 
me, and, approaching them, went into a little 
shop (it was what we used to call a general 
shop at home), and inquired if they would 
have the goodness to tell me where Miss 
Trotwood lived. I addressed myself to a 


St. John’s, Canterbury. 


man behind the counter, who was 
weighing some rice for a young 
woman ; but the latter, taking the 
inquiry to herself, turned round 
quickly. 

“<*My mistress?’ she said. 
you want with her, boy ?’ 


‘What do 
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square gravelled court or 
garden full of fiowers, 
carefully tendedand smell- 
ing deliciously.” 

Now where was this ? 
There were a few isolated 
houses, in years gone by, 
in some of the lanes out- 
side Dover, towards the 
castle road ; and there was 
a strip of waste land there 
which, perhaps, might 
answer to the piece of 
common over which Miss 
Betsey Trotwood appa- 
rently claimed baronial 
rights. But the spot, as 
the site of her house, is 
not generally admitted by 
the learned antiquaries 
and others who should 
know. There is a strong 
party in favour of another 
situation, beneath the 
shadow of the east cliff, 
where a nest of other 
houses lie. There, just 
before the parade takes a 
sudden bend in the di- 
rection of the inland, might 
have been discovered, a 
few years ago, a group of 
small, detached villas, each 
standing in itsown ground, 
with a straight little gar- 
den-path leading up to the 
front door. Old residents 
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“<¢T want,’ I replied, ‘to speak to her, if 
you please.’ 

“To beg of her, you mean,’ retorted the 
damsel. 

“ ‘No,’ I said, ‘indeed,’ but suddenly re- 
membering that in truth I came for no other 
purpose, I held my peace in confusion, and 
felt my face burn. 

“My aunt’s handmaid, as I supposed she 
was from what she said, put her rice in a 
little basket, and walked out of the shop, 
telling me that I could follow her if I wanted 
to know where Miss Trotwood lived. I 
needed no second permission, though I was 
by this time in such a state of consternation 
and agitation that my legs shook under me. 
I followed the young woman, and we soon 
came to a very neat little cottage, with cheer- 
ful bow windows, in front of it a small, 


will recognize these well 
enough. Beyond them, and 
some distance back from 
them, though still facing the sea, a row of small 
houses sprang up at a later date, which were 
known, I believe, as Athelstan Terrace, and 
here the. town ended abruptly, with the cliff 
falling sheer into the sea. In front of Athel- 
stan Terrace, and by the side of the detached 
cottages just mentioned, once lay a piece of 
unoccupied land, the greater portion of which 
has long ago been swept away by a landslip. 
It is on that very ground that the house of 
Miss Betsey Trotwood is claimed to bave 
stood. Behind it rises the cliff, surmounted 
by the castle and the hoary old Roman 

haros. I am unable to give the evidence 
which should be forthcoming both for and 
against these two sites, or to say whether 
any other has stronger claims upon our con- 
sideration. To speak the truth, the world is 
at loggerheads over the case, which must, 
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Distant View of Canterbury. 


therefore, remain unproven, for “ Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree ?” 

But we know that Miss Betsey lived some- 
where at Dover, and was vastly tormented 
with the donkeys which so frequently tres- 
passed upon her jealously-preserved estate. 
Nor will the world be likely to forget 
her assault upon Miss Murdstone, when 
that most respectable of women arrived to 
discuss the question of removing David 
from the care of his excellent great-aunt. 
And the result of that interview will be 
remembered too — the discomfiture of the 
enemy, and the consequent joy of David, 








who from that time was to be brought 
up as a little gentleman instead of a raga- 
muffin. 

And here I part company with him, He 
has gone back to Canterbury, and there he 
has grown to man’s estate. He has renewed 
the associations of his childhood, and taking 
them with him, he has gone out into the 
world. If, to those who love him, as his 
great biographer has told us he himself did, 
these little sketches have succeeded in ren- 
dering his youthful wanderings more real, I 
am amply repaid for the work of gathering 
them together. 


Dover from the Sea. 
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By “SHIRLEY.” 





E appear to have lost 
the taste for Pro- 
logues. Yet the pro- 
logue was once con- 
sidered the most in- 
teresting part of the 
play. A prologue by 
Dryden drew the 

whole town ; it was talked of at every coffee- 

house where the wits gathered. Some of 
his best-known lines are to be found in his 
prologues ; those, for instance, in which he in- 
dicates his preference for the loyal Oxford :— 
** Oxford to him a dearer name skall be 
Than his own mother-university. 


Thebes did his green unknowing youth engage; 
He chooses Athens in his riper age :”’ ’ 














or those in which he pays a courtly compli- 
ment to the Duchess of York on her return 
from Scotland :—~ 


« When factious rage to cruel exile drove 
The Queen of Beauty and the Court of Love, 
The Muses drooped, with their forsaken arts 
And the sad Cupids broke their useless darts. 
But now the illustrious nymph returned again, 
Brings every grace triumphant in her train.” 


A collection of the prologues of the last 
century would furnish a sparkling commen- 
tary on the social life of the time, and one 
wonders that it has not been made. But 
fashions change, and we have now only Pre- 
faces and Prospectuses. The change is hardly 
to be commended—the press is more exacting 
and harder to please than the pit ; it must have 
been a treat besides to listen to the most tri- 
vial or stilted verse declaimed with charming 
animation by a Woffington or a Bracegirdle. 
We must learn, however, to be content with 
what is left us, and the unspoken prelude is 
not to be despised. The overture to a musi- 
cal piece is sometimes more suggestive than 
the completed work. It is an intimation of 
what is coming, though the promise is not 
always fulfilled. A finer note is occasionally 
struck at the outset than is ever afterwards 
“recaptured.” And as youth is glorified by 
the pleasure of anticipation, so the prologue 
to poem or romance—nay, even the prospectus 
of a limited company—has something of the 
same attractive uncertainty. Will the ie 
mised harvest be reaped, or will it end in 
insolvency and liquidation? I have a note 
of the prologues which have most impressed 
me since I began collecting thirty years ago ; 
Thackeray figures in the list, as does Mr. 


Ruskin, Lord Dufferin, the author of “ Mark 
Rutherford,” Rudyard Kipling, and many 
others who have only this bond in common. 
There are epilogues too; but the epilogue is 
too often the confession of failure and defeat, 
as indeed the preludes themselves sometimes 
are. Here, for instance, is the first edition 
of Mr. Ruskin’s “Notes” on his Turner 
drawings. The epilogue breaks off abruptly 
—“left by Mr. Ruskin in an incomplete 
state at the time when he was taken ill,” we 
are told ; but he had been able to finish the 
prelude before the cloud came down, and 
these are its closing words. Sadder words I 
think were never written. The date and 
place are given—“Brantwood, 12th February, 
1878” :— 

“Morning breaks as I write, along those 
Coniston Fells, and the level mist, motion- 
less and grey beneath the rose of the moor- 
lands, veils the lower woods, and the sleeping 
village, and the long lawns by the lake-shore, 

“Oh, that some one had but told me, in 
my youth, when all my heart seemed to be 
set on these colours and clouds, that appear 
for a little while and then vanish away, how 
little my love of them would serve me, when 
the silence of lawn and wood in the dews of 
morning should be completed; and all my 
thoughts should be of those whom, by neither, 
I was to meet more.” 

* * * * . 

The contribution of another great master 
of “our English” to my collection is now 
almost as rare as the books printed in Scot- 
land three centuries ago, and which for the 
most part have been read out of existence. 
It is the leaflet in which Mr. Thackeray 
announced that he was about to commence 
the publication of a Magazine, to be called 
The Cornhill. Only Thackeray could have 
written this delightful “ foreword ”—in fact, 
it is Thackeray all over. I suppose the copy- 
right (if it ever existed) has long ago expired, 
and that it may be reprinted without fear of 
interdict or inhibition :— 


‘¢A Lerrer From THE EprTor To A FRrenp AND 
ConTRIBUTOR. 

‘* DEaR —— Nov. 1, 1859. 
‘¢ Our Store-House being in Cornhill, we date 
and name our Magazine from its place of publica- 
tion. We might have assumed a title much more 
ing: for example, ‘The Thames on Fire’ was 
a@ name suggested; and placarded in red letters 
about the city and country, it would no doubt have 
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excited some curiosity. But, on going to London 
Bridge, the expectant rustic would have found the 
stream rolling on its accustomed course, and would 
have turned away angry at being hoaxed. Sensible 
people are not to be misled by fine prospectuses and 
sounding names: the present writer has been for 
five-and-twenty years before the world, which has 
taken his measure pretty accurately. We are too 
long acquainted to try and deceive one another ; and, 
were I to propose any such astounding feat as that 
above announced, r know quite well how the 
er would be received, and the scheme would 
end. 
‘* You then, who ask what ‘The Cornhill Magazine’ 
isto be, and what sort of articles you shall supply 
for it?—if you were told that the Editor, known 
hitherto only by his published writings, was in 
reality a great reformer, philosopher, and wiseacre, 
about to expound prodigious doctrines and truths 
until now unrevealed, to guide and direct the peo- 
ples, to pull down the existing order of things, to 
edify new social or political structures, and, in a 
word, to set the Thames on Fire; if you heard such 
designs ascribed to him—risum teneatis? You know 
I have no such pretensions: but, as an author who 
has written long, and had the good fortune to find 
a very great number of readers, I think I am not 
mistaken in supposing that they give me credit for 
experience and observation, for having lived with 
educated people in many countries, and seen the 
world in no small variety; and, having heard me 
soliloquize, with so much kindness and favour, and 
say my own say about life, and men and women, 
they will not be unwilling to try me as conductor of 
a concert, in which I trust many skilful performers 
will take part. 

‘‘We hope for a large number of readers, and 
must seek, in the first place, to amuse and interest 
them. Fortunately for some folks, novels are as 
daily bread to others; and fiction, of course, must 
form a part, but only a part, of our entertainment. 
We want, on the other hand, as much reality as 
possible—discussion, and narrative of events in- 
teresting to the public, personal adventure and 
observation, familiar reports of scientific discovery, 
description of social institutions—guicguid agunt 
homines—a Great Eastern, a battle in China, a race- 
course, a popular preacher—there is hardly any 
subject we don’t want to hear about, from lettered 
and instructed men who are competent to speak 
on it. 

‘I read the other day in The Illustrated London 
News (in my own room at home), that I was at that 
moment at Bordeaux, purchasing first-class claret 
for first-class contributors, and second-class for those 
of inferior cru. Let me adopt this hospitable simile ; 
and say that at our contributors’ table, I do not ask 
or desire to shine especially myself, but to take my 
part occasionally, and to invite pleasant and in- 
structed gentlemen and ladies to contribute their 
share to the conversation. It may be a Foxhunter 
who has the turn to speak ; or a Geologist, Engineer, 
Manufacturer, Member of the House of Commons, 
Lawyer, Chemist—what you please. If we can only 
get people to tell what they know, pretty briefly 
and good-humouredly, and not in a manner obtru- 
sively didactic, what a pleasant ordinary we may 
have, and how gladly folks will come to it! If our 
friends have good manners, a good education, and 
write in good English, the company, I am sure, will 
be all the better pleased; and pend. page whatever 
their rank, age, sex, be, will be glad to be addressed 
by well-educated gentlemen and women. A pro- 
fessor ever so learned, a curate in his country retire- 


ment, an artisan after work-hours, a schoolmaster 
or mistress when the children are gone home, or the 
young ones themselves when their lessons are over, 
may like to hear what the world is talking about, or 
be brought into friendly communication with persons 
whom the world knows. There are points on which 
agreement is impossible, and on these we need not 
touch. At our social table, we shall suppose the 
ladies and children always present; we not set 
rival politicians by the ears; we shall listen to every 
guest who has an apt word to say; and, I hope, 
induce clergymen of various denominations to say 
grace in their turn. The kindly fruits of the earth, 
which grow for all—may we not enjoy them with 
friendly hearts? The field is immensely wide; the 
harvest perennial, and rising everywhere; we can 
promise competent fellow-labourers a welcome and 
a good wage; and hope a fair custom from the 
public for our stores at ‘ The Cornhill Magazine.’ 
F ‘*W. M. Tuackeray.”’ 


* * *¥ * * 


Lord Dufferin has done much since he 
wrote his “Letters from High Latitudes,” 
but he has done nothing better. While, 
among great books of travel, it cannot com- 
pare with “Eothen” (which is indeed a. 
finished work of art, entitled to rank with 
the classics of our literature), its fresh and 
brilliant gaiety is still undimmed. The lines 
addressed To the Figurehead of the Foam,” 
with which it opens, are as nimble and grace- 
ful as the little craft herself, and quite in 
character. This “sculptured image of as 
sweet a face as ever lighted up an English 
home” smooths, as Aphrodite herself might- 
have smoothed, their path before them :— 


“ And we with confident souls still followed you, 
Where stern those serried files of icebergs rose, 
As James of Douglas followed—staunch and true,. 
The honoured heart he flung among his foes; 


‘* Till in my sailors’ child-like hearts there grew 
A —— half-sportive reverence for that Form, 
Which like commissioned angel, onward flew, 
And with a halcyon spell conjured the storm! 


“ What marvel then if—when our wearied hull 
In some lone haven found a brief repose, 
Rude hands, by love made delicate, would cull 
A grateful garland for your goddess’ brows ? 


“‘ What marvel if their leader, too, would lay 
His fragile wealth of evanescent rhyme 
At her dear feet whose image cheered his way, 
And warmed with old home thoughts the weary time? 


“ When as he watched that sculptured lifelike smile, 
Through many an anxious hour of arctic gloom, 
Its ic influence would half beguile 
The bleak and barren ocean tracts to bloom— 


“ With well-remembered woods, and Highland hills 
That cluster round a castle’s stately towers; 
And gleaming lawns, and glens, and murmuring rills 
Where Edith plays amid the summer flowers!” 

It is a tuneful and graceful prelude (with 
its ripple of laughter and touch of tender 
trifling), and ranks with the best. Who 
“Edith ” may be we dare not venture to guess, 
any more than we can guess to whom Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling addresses the dedicatory 
lines :— 











“ The long bazar will praise—but Thou— 
Heart of my heart, have I done well?” 


* + * * * 


“ Youth at the helm and pleasure at the 
row ” would have made a fit motto for Lord 
ufferin—the Lord Dufferin of 1857. But 

in the remarkable books of the author of 
“* Mark Rutherford ” the “ bloom of young de- 
sire and purple light of love” have no place. 
In them there is no room for the play of 
animal spirits. Tnough this sombre and 
ak eg writer is in his own bleak and un- 
ovely domain without a peer, it is difficult 
to account quite satisfactorily for the impres- 
sion that he produces. To what is the 
fascination of his relentless inquisition into 
the spiritual ailments of unlettered noncon- 
formity to be attributed? The light that 
falls upon the squalid company is not exactly 
lurid (“lurid” is rather too suggestive of 
stage-fire, if not of the pit), but it has a 
gloomy intensity. There can be no doubt of 
the reality of the conflict—a conflict as 
strenuous as Christian with Apollyon; and 
the record is drawn with uncompromising 
directness and pitiless simplicity. John 
Bunyan lived in our slums among free- 
thinkers and socialists, his story might have 
taken some such turn. The prelude to “ Mark 
Rutherford” is as striking as the book 
itself, and may be regarded, indeed, as its 
epitome. It strikes the note which is pre- 
served throughout. 


“ ¢ This is the night when I must die, 
And great Orion walketh high 
In silent glory overhead : 
He’ ll set just after I am dead. 


‘ A week this night Pm in my grave: 
Orion walketh o’er the wave: 

Down in the dark damp earth I lie, - 
While he doth march in majesty. 


* A few weeks hence and spring will come; 
The earth will bright array put on 

Of daisy and of primrose bright, 

And everything which loves the light. 


* And some one to my child will say, 

* You'll soon forget that you could play 
Beethoven ; let us hear a strain 

From that slow movement once again.” 


‘ And so she'll play that melody, 
While I among the worms do lie; 
Dead to them all, for ever dead ; 
The churchyard clay dense overhead, 


*I once did think there might be mine 
One friendship perfect and divine ; 
Alas! that dream dissolved in tears 
Before I’d counted twenty years. 


‘ For I was ever commonplace ; 

Of genius never had a trace ; 

My thoughts the world have never fed, 
Mere echoes of the book last read. 


‘Those whom I knew I cannot blame; 
If they are cold, I am the same; 
How could they ever show to me 
More than a common courtesy ? 


GOOD WORDS. 


* There is no deed which I have done, 
There is no love which I have won, 

To make them for a moment grieve 
That I this night their earth must leave.’ 


Thus, moaning at the break of day, 
A man upon his death-bed lay ; 

A moment more and all was still ; 
The Morning Star came o’er the hill, 


But when the dawn lay on his face, 
It kindled an immortal grace ; 

As if in death that Life were shown 
Which lives not in the great alone. 


Orion sank down in the west 

Just as he sank into his rest ; 

I closed in solitude his eyes, 

And watched him till the sun’s uprise.” 


* * * * * 


Let me close these selections with one taken 
from a bright little volume which came to 
me the other day. It is the prelude to Miss 
Symonds’ “ A Doge’s Farm,” which she was 
writing when her father, who had been 
her companion in year-long wanderings, by 
Alp and Apennine, died suddenly at Rome. 


To 
My Farner, 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
* O Love, we two shall go no longer 


To lands of summer across the sea.” 
TENNYSON. 


That is all; but it is admirably effective 
and touching, though, of course, the prelude 
to “ The Ring and the Book” has not yet been 
matched, nor is like to be :— 

7 j 
outset el ete 
* * * * * 


“Table Talk” has this advantage over 
more organized and advanced forms of litera- 
ture that the writer, as well as the reader, 
can—skip. I mean that he can jump from 
one topic to another without remonstrance, 
and with a clear conscience. So that when 
I proceed to remark that in consequence of 
the prolonged Atlantic gales I have been 
forced to quit my coign of ’vantage on the 
Castle hill and take refuge in a sheltered 
valley, where never wind blows loudly, and 
where the last number of Mr. Harvie Brown’s 
“ Annals of Scottish Natural History” had 
been lying for some weeks unread, the most 
exacting critic has no title to complain. 
The “ Annals” are, in their own way, capital 
reading ; but I would not have referred to 
them at present had it not been that the 
writer of one of the articles directs attention 
to the fact that if the ruthless crusade against 
‘our nobler wild-fowl by avaricious collectors 
is not peremptorily arrested, it is almost cer- 
tain that the great Skua will soon be as rare 
as the greak Auk ; in other words, will cease 
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to exist. A auk has not been seen 
now for half a century at least, and the last 
egg (in the auction room) was sold a week ago 
for £300. It appears that 1893 was a particu- 
larly bad year for the great skuas in Foula. 
The whole of the eggs, with few exceptions, 
were taken, and it seems probable that not a 
single nestling was reared. The accounts from 
the Faroes (the only other breeding place in 
our islands) are to the same effect—at the 
stations where they used to nest in hundreds 
one or two pairs only are left. 

I have myself been in Foula during the 
nesting season, and have reason to know 
that the rules—the wise and merciful rules— 
prescribed by the owner, are not observed 
(strictly, if at all) by the natives, to whom, 
indeed, the temptation of trafficking in the 
eggs must be well-nigh irresistible. Some- 
thing must be done this present spring, if it be 
possible, before the birds are driven away for 
good, to stop the traffic; and the Bill that was 
dropped last year ought to be again introduced and 
passed without further delay. 

” * * . + 

I must frankly own that there are seasons 
when I regard with possibly unchristian envy 
a sportsman and naturalist like Mr. Harvie 
Brown, who is watching wild creatures, the 
fere nature of our moors and lochs, all day 
long and all the year round. Yet possibly 
my own brief peep into Arcadia, while the 
dew is still on the grass, is by reason of its 
brevity an even finer joy. There is only a 
single field between us and a great city; 
but our ivy-clad glen is still populous with 
the shy tenantry of the woods, ani as I 
stroll up the avenue on my way to the day’s 
work I hear the wild-fowl splashing in the 
burn, and bright eyes look at me through the 
leaves. I do not allude merely to winter 
days, when the frost is so hard that wood- 
cock and mallard are driven from inland 
copses and marshes to the open springs 
beside the sea. Woodcock and mallard are 
our rare occasional visitors ; but we have lots 
of poor relations who never leave us. When 
I came down this morning I found the water- 
hens waiting below the dining-room window 
for their crusts. Robins and tom-tits, and 
blackbirds and thrushes, gathered round them 
while they ate, and appropriated, not without 
controversy, the unconsidered fragments. 
On the bridge below the dam a pair of keenly 
alert water ousels (their clean white bibs 
tucked under their chins) were bowing and 
bobbing as we passed. A little farther on a 
majestic heron rose stealthily from the 
margin of the stream ; and close to the lodge 
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a couple of squirrels at work among the 
acorns (what a year for acorns it has been !) 
— loth to be disturbed at their morning 
meal. 

Happy the man who can find selace and 
refreshment in this innocent company! But 
with the fever of the nineteenth century in 
our blood, how can you or I pose as an Isaak 
Walton or a Gilbert White? “I too have 
been in Arcadia,” you willsay. Very good ; 
but (between ourselves) did you not find it 
just a trifle dull ? 


* * * * * 


Mr. Ruskin has written a book, or a frag- 
ment of a book, about birds (‘Love's 
Meinie ”) ; but it is evident that he is nota 
field naturalist, and that in a competitive 
examination he would have no chance with 
a trained observer like Mr. Harvie Brown. 
His birds are absolutely unlike his clouds and 
his pines and his lichens—they are not direct 
transcripts from nature. Why this should be 
I cannot tell; a sportsman might possibly 
attribute it to his dislike of sport. For the 
perceptive faculty of the experienced sports- 
man becomes preternaturally acute. It is 
the sense of smell, I suppose, which makes 
the setter or the pointer pause when game is 
ahead ; the sportsman’s sense is well-nigh as 
instinctive. No scrape of fur, no shiver of 
feather, escapes his eye—his eye or his ear. 
On the other hand, after a life-long acquaint- 
ance with the favourite haunts of the dooker 
by burn and beck, Mr. Ruskin, whose 
honesty is absolute, makes the amazing con- 
fession : “I am sixty-two, and have passed 
as much time out of those years by torrent- 
sides as most people, but I have never seen a 
water ousel alwe.” (The italics are ours, as 
the exemplary ‘“Dryasdust” would say 
when enlarging on the distinction between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, and the de- 
pravity of the writer who does not recognise 
the distinction.) 

* * * * * 


But when he comes to regard the ways 
of birds from the moral side, or from the 
point of view of pure literature, Mr. Ruskin 
is unapproachable. Ulysses and the swallow, 
for instance—what can be finer? “It will 
be wiser in you,” he says, “to think the gods 
themselves may appear in the form of a dove 
or a swallow than that by false theft from 
the form of a dove or swallow, you can repre- 
sent the aspect of gods”; and then he con- 
tinues :— 

“One sweet instance of such simple con- 
ception, in the end of the Odyssey, must 
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surely recur to your minds, but you may not 
have noticed the recurrent manner in which 
Homer insists on the thought. When Ulysses 
first bends and strings his bow the vibration 
of the chord is shrill, ‘like the note of a 
swallow.’ A poor and unwarlike simile, it 
seems. But in the next book, when Ulysses 
stands with his bow lifted, and Telemachus 
has brought the lances and laid them at his 
feet, and Athena comes to his side to encou- 


rage him—do you recollect the gist of her 
speech? ‘You fought,’ she says, ‘nine 
years for the sake of Helen and for another’s 
house ; now returned, after all those wander- 
ings, and under your own roof, for it and its 
treasures, will you not fight, then?’ And 
she herself flies up to the house-roof, and 
thence, in the form of the swallow, guides the 
arrows of vengeance for the violation of the 
sanctities of home.” 


ee a 


A LEGEND OF SKYE. 
Br G. E. WYATT. 


HE oldest inhabited dwelling 
in the British Isles is Dun- 
vegan Castle, “ the romantic 
seat of Macleod of Macleod,” 
as Scott calls it in a note to 
the “ Lord of the Isles.” “It 
looks,” says Boswell, in his 

account of Johnson’s visit thither, “as if it 

had been let down from heaven by the four 
corners, to be the residence of a chief.” 

It has been added to, century after cen- 
tury, and is now a huge and massive struc- 
ture, built on a precipitous pile of rock, 
rising sheer out of the ocean, with walls nine 
feet thick, battlemented towers, dungeons 
dark and drear, arrow loop-holes, and an im- 
pregnable keep. It has, in fact, been fortified 
against the incursions of pirates or other 
foes, who from the olden days—a thousand 
years ago—when the primeval tower first 
rose out of the waters of the Atlantic, might 
be expected to arrive by sea, on evil purpose 
bent. Until about a hundred years ago, 
absolutely the only mode of ingress or egress 
was by means of a small postern door in the 
rock overhanging the sea, A narrow stretch 
of land lies all round the west side, and 
beyond that the mountains rise in dark, yet 
ever-changing beauty. 

* * * 





« * 


Here, in feudal, if somewhat savage 
andeur, some seven hundred years ago, 
ived Fiorna Macleod, only daughter of the 
reigning chieftain. Lovely, with that inde- 
scribable grace and charm peculiar to High- 
land maidens, she dwelt among her father’s 
people, the presiding genius of Western 
e. 
er life was a very lonely one. Her 
mother died in Fiorna’s infancy, and her 
father was generally “over the hills, and far 


away,” on hunting, fishing, or fighting expe- 
ditions. Friends of her own sex she had 
none; but one other chieftain dwelt on the 
island—MacDonald, “Lord of the Isles ”— 
and he was the hereditary foe of her race. 
Moreover, he lived at a distance which was 
prohibitive in a country without roads. 
Most of Fiorna’s waking hours were spent 
on the heather-clad hill-side, with sky and 
mountain, rock and sea as her sole com- 
panions. Perhaps at times a realisation of 
the blank aimlessness of her life may have 
oppressed her, but she had never known 
another, and it would not have occurred to 
her to complain of her lot. 

On a certain day, however, her father re- 
turned from one of his many absences, accom- 

nied by his distant kinsman, Ronald Mac- 
eod, the young chief of the Island of Lewis. 
With his arrival a bright light dawned in 
Fiorna’s life. He fell in love with the 
gracious and charming maiden, and she was 
equally attracted to the gallant young chief- 
tain; who was as gentle and chivalrous to- 
wards the weak and helpless as he was true 
and dauntless in war. He stayed on and on 
at the castle, and, when he departed at last, 
it was as the betrothed of Fiorna. 

After a few arrangements had been made, 
a few preparations for the fitting reception 
of his bride, he would return to Dunvegan, 
bringing with him a priest, who should unite 
the lovers to each other. 

Very long seemed the days that inter- 
vened before the bridegroom’s return, and 
yet, like a traveller who sees the far-off light 
which marks his goal, Fiorna seemed to 
discern in the distance of time a brightness 
which should gild all her future life. 

At last came the day when Ronald was to 
embark It dawned calm and peaceful, but 
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as the day wore on dark clouds gathered in 
the sky, and the evening closed in stormy 
and threatening. Too much shut in by the 
islands around to feel the full force of the 
waves, Dunvegan Loch was yet ruffled 
enough to tell something of the tempest at 
sea. 

Fiorna tossed all night on a sleepless bed, 
ever and anon telling her beads and offering 
up a prayer for the safety of her beloved, 
then groping her way to the deep-embrasured, 
unglazed window, to see if perchance the 
wind should be blowing with abated force. 

But no, it rose higher and higher. A dull 
roar filled the air and swayed the few trees 
down by the water’s edge. 

“ Ah!” she cried, as she stood there with 
clasped hands and long-strained, anxious 
eyes, “the tempest rises yet—but he will 
surely weather the storm. He hath so great 
experience, and his brain is so clear, his 
judgment so wise and true.” 

The day dawned—the next—the next— 
but no tidings came to Fiorna. On the third 
day she observed a sort of awe in the glances 
of her father’s folk. There was an unwonted 
hush in the banqueting-hall among those 
below the salt. 

“ Father,” said the maiden, with a falter- 
ing air, a half-sob rising in her throat, “ he 
cometh not. "Tis now three days since he 
sailed from shore. Think’st thou the wind 
hath hindered the ship from rounding the 
point 3” 

For all answer he rose from the long table, 
and taking her hand, led her to the little 
room Fiorna called her own, where her harp 
and tapestry lay unnoticed and forgotten. 

“T would fain save thee, child, from this 
great sorrow,” began the Macleod ; but there 
was no need to go further. 

With a moan of anguish, Fiorna stretched 
out her hands as though to ward off the 
expected blow, and then she fell fainting to 
the ground. 

* * * . 

“ We must give her time—time to recover 
from the shock,” said the chief, when his 
daughter, frail of form and listless of mien, 
once more began to go in and out among her 
people. 

But time passed on—winter with its 
revels, spring with its revivifying influences, 
and yet the pale face grew paler, the slight 
form more fragile, more spiritless. 

“The summer will make a difference,” said 
Macleod, but there was a wistful look in his 
grey eyes, a settled sadness in his keen. 
weather-worn countenance. 
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And the summer came, but with it came 
no strength to the hapless maiden. The 
light that had dawned had so quickly, so 
suddenly gone out, that it had left her life 
doubly sunless and sombre. 

At last came a day when even Macleod 
realised that the great enemy was hovering 
over his sea-girt home. The black wings of 
death seemed to be beating against the 
portal, as he entered the little turret chamber 
where Fiorna lay on a rough pallet, covered 
with a tapestry which had been the pride 
- interest of her mother’s monotonous 

e. 

* Father,” said the soft voice, whose feeble 
sound always gave him a thrill of pain, “I 
feel so weak, methinks I shall not be with 
thee long. Wilt thou promise me one thing 
before I go?” 

“T promise it now, my darling, be it what 
it may,” he said, as he sank on his knees 
beside the couch. 

“It is just twelve months this day since 
he embarked,” she went on, “and now I am 
going—oh, who knows whither? I would 
fain think that my body will lie with his 
beneath the waves. O father, promise this 
shall be so! In the Minch, where he must 
have perished, let me be buried. Wilt 
promise ?” 

He hesitated. 

“T like it not,” he said at length; “with 
all honour would I inter thy dear remains 
beside thy mother and thy kin, in our own 
burial-place in Harris, but——” 

“But, father, ‘tis my last request. I 
= grant it, or my soul cannot pass 

ence in peace.” 

Such a petition who could withstand 1 
Not the chieftain of Dunvegan. He pro- 
mised, though with deep reluctance, and 
even as he spoke, the fevered light died out 
of the maiden’s eyes, and a look of peace 
stole over her face. 

Few more words did she utter—only “fare- 
well” to her father, a message or two to her 
most valued followers, and then, just as the 
sun was setting over Dunvegan Head, her 
spirit fled away. 

* * * * 

The sea was as calm as an inland lake 
when the funeral cortége left the shore. 
Macleod himself was in the boat which con- 
tained all that was left to him of his only 
daughter. 

His heart misgave him as the little vessel 
floated peacefully over the deep blue water. 
For, in spite of his promise to Fiorna, he 
was now purposing to cross to Harris, there 
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Dunvegan Castle. 


to infer the precious remains in the family 
burial-place. The whole clan had protested 
so loudly, so vehemently against the sacrilege 
of throwing the body overboard into the 
Minch, under the wild, black rocks of Dun- 
vegan Head, where the water was always 
roughest, that Macleod, not sorry to have a 
reason for breaking a pledge which did equal 
violence to his own feelings, had given way, 
and promised that to Harris he would go. 

The boat, however, had not proceeded far 
when the sky, so fair and calm at first, 
became overclouded. An ominous darkness 
gathered in the distance, the scene changed 
overhead. The sky, from vivid blue, turned 
imperceptibly to a dull grey. The grey 
deepened in places to an inky black; the 
wind grew in wrath and power and soon 
the land was hidden from view by the 
flying spray. Yet a few minutes, and the 
double-reefed mainsail had to be taken in, 
and almost under bare poles they fled before 
the gale. 

The clansmen looked at one another. Who 
had sent this tempest—and why? What 
was it Morag, Fiorna’s old nurse, had said 
when she heard whither the boat was bound? 

“Tf the lady’s last behest be disobeyed, 
never will the boat reach shore.” 

Was not that prophecy coming true now ? 


They looked at their chief, and saw that he 
muttered to himself _as he eyed the increasing 
storm. 

Just then a fiercer blast laid the boat right 
over on her side, and a heavy sea poured 
in. Another such onslaught, and she must 
be swamped. 

Then Donald turned upon his chief, the 
desperation of impending death in his air. 
But Macleod understood the look, and his 
voice rose above the raging of the storm, as 
he gave the command: “Cast the body 
overboard into the Minch.” 

He was instantly obeyed, and, lo! a sudden 
calm fell on the heaving waters, and a 
shadowy presence, recognised by all as the 
young chief of Lewis, arose out of the main, 
received the shrouded form from the sailors’ 
hands, and bore it in silence beneath the 
waves. 

ne a aS * 

Many centuries have rolled by since that 
day, yet still the mariners point to a certain 
spot in the centre of the Minch, where an 
eternal calm prevails, though the waters 
around may rage and foam with tempestuous 
fury. That hallowed spot, they say, attests 
the truth of the story that tells how Fiorna 
Macleod was united at last with the one love 
of her life. 


———_ >>. 6 o<__— 
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THE HON. SIR HENRY RAMSAY, K.C.S.I., C.B. 


The “Ring” of Rumaon. 
By Dz. GEORGE SMITH, C.I1.E. 


to extend and to consolidate the 
empire of British India as the 
Ramsays of Dalhousie. The 
founder was ennobled by his 
sovereign, James VI., whom he rescued during 
the death-grapple in the secluded chamber 
of Gowrie Castle. The ninth Earl, whose 
brother also succeeded to the baronetcy 
and estates of Panmure, was made a peer of 
the United Kingdom for his services at 
Waterloo, and followed Lord Combermere as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army. 
His son was the greatest of all—the first and 
the last Marquess of Dalhousie. When hardly 
out of his boyhood he was Peelite President 
of the Board of Trade, and virtual author of 
our railway system. Sent out to India, the 
youngest, and, as it proved, the last of the 
Company’s Governor-Generals, in the self- 
denying administration of eight years to 
which he sacrificed his life, Lord Dalhousie 
added to British territory an empire as large 
as Clive’s, gave to its millions all the latest 
reforms of the age, scientific, social and edu- 
cational, and would have left it stronger 
than ever had not the home authorities 
turned a deaf ear to his military requests. 
Not a few of his kinsmen commanded in the 
British and the Company’s armies, General 
John Ramsay had a Division in Bengal ; 
Colonel James Ramsay was long well known 
as Commissary-General there; Colonel W. 
Maule Ramsay was Brigadier at Gwalior. 
But the best of all the Ramsays, and second 
only to the great Marquess in ability, was 
the Hon. Sir Henry, popularly known as the 
King of Kumaon, who has recently passed 
away, after a service of nearly sixty years. 
When his elder brother succeeded to the 
united honours and estates of Dalhousie and 
Panmure, as the twelfth Earl, Henry was 
living in all simplicity in the heart of his Hima- 
layan province, the last of those patriarchal 
rulers who, as soldier-statesmen, won and 
then civilised the martial races of our ex- 
tended frontier. Born in 1816, he went out as 
a Company’s cadet to Bengal in 1834, almost 
fresh from the benches of the Edinburgh 
Academy. In the six months’ campaign of 
1848-49, when, for the second time, the Sikhs 
contested with us the supremacy of the Pun- 
jab, Henry Ramsay won his spurs in a style 





of which his kinsman, the Governor-General, 
four years his senior, was proud. But the 
Marquess of Dalhousie was no nepotist ; and 
it fell to Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces, to reward 
the young soldier long after. In the year 
before the Mutiny, Major Henry Ramsay 
was sent to the non-regulation districts of 
Kumaon and Garhwal as Commissioner. 
There he lived and there he reigned, amid 
the blessings of the people, and to the admi- 
ration of ten, till he came home to die. 
He had married the daughter of Sir Henry 
Lushington, Bart., who survives him, and he 
has left more than one son in the Indian 
military and political services. 

The country with which his name is for 
ever identified is just the size of Switzerland, 
but still more beautiful, with a million of 
hardy mountaineers. From the once rebel 
plains of Rohilcund the Kumaon division 
rises up to the main range of the mighty 
Himalayas, and is arrested only by the 
border of Chinese Tibet. Lakes are rarely 
met with in the stupendous mountain system 
of North India, but this province contains 
one of the most beautiful in the world, Naini 
Tal. Around it, as a sanitarium of rare 
beauty, the Europeans of the North-Western 
Provinces cluster in the hot season, and not 
far off, at Raneekhet and Chowbuttia, our 
British troops—at present the 2nd Essex 
battalion—with their families, find health 
and acclimatisation in the first years of their 
tropical service. From Almora, the capital, 
whence Henry Ramsay governed the million 
of his children for nigh forty years, thirty 
snowy peaks can be seen, all much loftier 
than Mont Blanc; while the giant Trisool 
(trident), and the two mightier Nandas tower 
up to almost twenty-six thousand feet. It 
is a land of great rivers, frequented by 
thousands of the Hindoos from the parched 
plains below to worship at their sacred 
fountains. 

Here, seventy years ago, Bishop Heber 
found the only rest and refreshment he knew 
during the two tours over the wide extent of 
his diocese, which then included not only all 
India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, but Mauritius and Australasia. In 
his bright letters to his Oxford and Chester 
friends, Heber described himself as “ enjoy- 
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ing frosty mornings, cool breezes, and the 
view of the noblest mountains under heaven.” 
As the guest of Traill, the first Commissioner, 
and the friend of Sir Robert Colquhoun, 
commandant of the local troops, Heber ex- 
plored the vicinity of Almora and Havelbagh 
with the same zest which had carried him 
over Russia and the country of the Don 
Cossacks. And there, on Sunday, November 
28th, 1824, he thus filled up his Journal :— 
“This day I enjoyed the gratification of 
being the first Protestant minister who had 
preached and administered the Sacrament in 
so remote yet so celebrated a region. I had 
a very respectable congregation of all the 
Christian inhabitants.” Afterwards, Sir 
Robert Colquhoun expatiated on the then 
little-known military virtues of the Goorkhas, 
whom he spoke of, and who have since 
proved themselves to be, as the smartest and 
most European-like soldiery of India. Then, 
adds Heber “ we had family prayers.” The 
work thus begun fell to the Catholic-spirited 
Scotsman, Henry Ramsay, to continue, and 
to apply to the natives of Kumaon. 

From two sources in Garhwal the Ganges 
takes its rise, and where the two affluents 
unite amidst everlasting snows, the shivering 
sin-stricken children of Mother Gunga find 
the holiest spot of pilgrim asceticism in all 
the Brahmanical world. 

Just before the crowning victory of Water- 
loo, this land, which had been long ravaged 
by the Goorkhas, came under the British 
Peace. First Traill, and then J. H. Batten, 
two administrators worthy of the noblest 
traditions of the Indian Civil Service, reduced 
to order the chaos caused by their Nepalese 
predecessors, using the iron hand of a per- 
sonal autocracy tempered by equity and kind- 
liness to all who loyally obeyed the ruler. 
Henry Ramsay developed the policy of 
patriarchal administration, which Durand 
had been the first to embody in Tenasserim, 
under the name of “non-regulation,” and 
which had been splendidly carried out by 
the Lawrences and their officers, like Ramsay 
himself, after the second Punjab war. He 
was soon recognised as the father of the 
people. Ina region where roads and navi- 
gation, and even riding, were impossible, 
Ramji Sahib, as he came to be called, first 
fearfully, and then affectionately, would sud- 
denly swoop down on an offending village, 
or for the comfort of a suffering hamlet, like 
a bird from his eyrie. He could out-walk 
even his favourite “ paharees” or Highlanders. 
Promptly to right some wrong he would 
emerge from the ravines or the forests of 


his kingdom before it was known that he 
had left Almora. 

It was well that such a man had been for 
even so short a time as twelve months in 
charge of Kumaon when the Mutiny of 1857 
blasted the plains of Northern India and, 
in the neighbouring division of Rohilcund, 
filled with Mohammedans, became almost 
civil rebellion. An Act was in due time 
passed to disarm the population. Mr. Colvin 
and his Government were shut up in the 
fort of Agra, where he soon afterwards died. 
Between him and Ramsay in his mountain 
fastnesses, it could not be said that Govern- 
ment existed at all. They could not be in 
touch. Ramsay heard of the disarming Act, 
but would not believe that could apply to 
him. Were not his million of subjects peace- 
ful and even actively loyal? The Commis- 
sioner of the neighbouring rebel division of 
Rohilcund remonstrated with him, but in 
vain. Ramsay referred to Lord Canning 
and his Council the question whether he was 
to reward his Highlanders, Hindoos and 
Goorkhas, for their loyalty at such a time by 
taking away the arms which they had used in 
our service. By that time the first Viceroy 
of India was learning to see facts for himself, 
and the Government of India decided in 
the indignant Commissioner’s favour. The 
‘“‘paharees” kept their muskets, and con- 
tinued to use them against our enemies. 

Henry Ramsay was his own engineer, and 
forester, and public works secretary for many 
a year. Perhaps the finest enterprise that he 
undertook and carried out single-handed 
was the revenue settlement of the waterless 
districts known as bhabar. The hill tracts 
contained only some five hundred square 
miles of arable land, while the magnificent 
water resources of the country were running 
to waste, or became pestilential swamps as they 
collected at the plains. The streams found 
their way under the dry forests, and emerged 
below only to create malaria. Building 
drains and reservoirs on the higher uplands, 
he regulated the supply, and he carried it 
down to form small irrigating canals. He 
gradually wrought such a change on the face 
of the country that verdure and health 
everywhere prevailed. The people flocked 
to the new holdings, and they gladly paid 
an mere rae to the State landlord and 
improver. The Public Works Department 
cast its eye on the enterprise, and sought to 
bring it under its own regulation control ; 
but Ramsay long maintained his independent 
management, and was allowed to do so until 
the waste forest area ceased to exist, and the 
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malarious swamps became smiling gardens. 
Lord Mayo, when Governor-General, per- 
sonally visited the country, being himself an 
experienced agriculturist. He so admired 
the forest reclamation that he resolved, had 
his life and term of office been continued, to 
make it the model of similar works all along 
the lower Himalayas. His Excellency’s only 
complaint of the autocratic Commissioner 
was that he would not dine with him on 
Sunday evening, but preferred to keep to 
his custom of attending divine service. The 
Viceroy admired him all the more, and it 
was well known among both his native and 
European subordinates that Ramji Sahib 
would do no business between six and seven 
every morning, for that hour all through his 
career he gave to God. 

The “ non-regulation ” system, under which 
the territories recently acquired by conquest 
or occupied by simple hill-men were governed, 
outside of the elaborate codes and procedure 
and appellate courts of India proper, was 
necessarily temporary in its action. As a 
system it had its own codes, but these were 
simple, and were administered by civilians 
and soldiers of marked individuality of cha- 
racter and righteousness of aim, who feared 
no responsibility save to their own con- 
science and to God. The system was also 
educative, preparing the new subjects and 
their officials alike for the time when they 
must be absorbed into the imperial machine 
of law and procedure. Henry Ramsay fully 
recognised this, with his marvellous tact and 
sweet reasonableness. At first he kept law, 
in the technical sense, far from him. “In 
my opinion,” he once remarked, when on 
the spot he was deciding a boundary dispute, 
“law is too often injustice. It can be twisted 
in any way, and can be made to defeat its 
own purpose. The best administration is 
that which deals out justice on intelligible 
principles, which never change.” But he, 
too, made mistakes, which he was the first to 
admit ; and as every judge and magistrate 
cannot be a Henry Ramsay, or a John 
Lawrence, he paved the way for the High 
Court jurisdiction all over his territory. 
What Traill began he completed, till he left 
the Kumaon division of the North-Western 
Provinces a model administration. 

At an early stage of his government Sir 
Henry Ramsay followed Henry and John 
Lawrence in doing Christian things in a 
Christian way. He would not deny to the 
leal-hearted Highlanders whom he loved, 
the best that could be given them—the truth, 
the hope, the life of Christianity. His own 
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example was to many the most powerful 
argument. He insisted on complete tolera- 
tion and fair play. For the rest he wished 
the evangelical missionaries God speed ; and 
as a private gentleman he helped them in his 
leisure hours and Sunday rest. Was he not 
ruler, in immediate contact with the Hindu 
people, of the holiest of all lands in their 
eyes, of the Meru mountains of their mytho- 
logy, the Gunga fountains of their daily 
worship? The temples of Kedarnath and 
Badrinath drew millions to their shrines. 
Hourly, night and day, the sin-burdened 
people were toiling up the rugged hills to 
wash, if perchance they might be clean. In his 
own capital of Almora, resembling our ancient 
city of Chester, the Commissioner had re- 
joiced in the work of a man like the late Mr. 
Budden, of the London Missionary Society. 
But he longed to see the true worship of the 
one living God in Christ nearer the degrad- 
ing nature-worship of mountain and stream, 
of stock and stone, that the earnest, longing 
seeker after peace might have a chance to 
learn of Him who hath once for all taken 
away sin. So he offered the bishop of the 
Episcopal Methodist Church of America, 
which Dr. Duff had urged to undertake the 
evangelisation of that part of North India, 
three hundred pounds to found, and seventy 
pounds a year to carry on, a mission at 
Pauri, the administrative head-quarters of 
the shrine-country of Garhwal. That is now 
his best monument, next to the loyalty and 
reverent regard of a grateful million of people. 

Before he left India, Sir Henry Ramsay 
received what he publicly, and in all simple 
sincerity, declared to be the greatest honour 
of his life—he was elected by the mission- 
aries of all India chairman of their Decennial 
Conference, held at Calcutta in 1882-83. He 
resisted the summons with characteristic 
humility, and when compelled to obey, he 
struck the key-note of that successful gather- 
ing in these words: “The true president of 
this conference is the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the promise of His presence is the 
surest guarantee we have of success. Let 
us, therefore, look to Him for that guidance, 
wisdom, and grace we all need.” The veteran 
Christian outlined the progress made by the 
varied peoples of India under his own eyes, 
through Christian teaching and Western 
truth : “Even the moral character of the 
people has undergone a considerable change.” 
“There is now more life in the Christian 
Church than there ever was before. Forget 
all differences of opinion ; look to Him who 
is the light of the world. God has sent us 
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to India for the all-important work of saving 
souls—that is the essence of mission work. 
By God’s Spirit alone that work can be done 
well.” 

Always a wise and reasonable Christian, 
modest, self-distrusting, and becoming all 
things to all men, that he might win them, 
Henry Ramsay was tremendously in earnest 
during the last third of his long life. Bishop 
Thoburn tells us how, in 1861, he visited a 
dying friend, the late Sir William Richards, 
who had preferred to spend his last years in 
India. The departing soldier had ceased to 
hear distinctly, and Sir Henry bent over him. 
Throwing his arms around his neck, and 
drawing him down upon his breast, the dying 
man poured into his ear a story of holy 
triumph, which made those who witnessed 
the scene feel as if the gates of heaven were 


opened and its glory were filling the room. 
Softly, but distinctly, he told his friend of 
his joy, of his hope, of his vision of God. 
As they left the house, Sir Henry Ramsay 
exclaimed to the bishop: “I would not ex- 
change what I have learned in that room for 
all the coronets that were ever worn. I have 
heard of such scenes, but I never thought 
that I should witness the like.” From that 
day the Commissioner of Kumaon lived and 
worked for the Master, not indeed with 
new, but with more intense zeal ; he seemed 
to live a second life, extending over other 
thirty-six years, till to him, also, the sum- 
mons came at the ripe age of seventy-seven 
years. So another is added to the golden 
book of the Anglo-Indian Knights of the 
Faith, to one of whom, Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
John Ruskin has devoted a volume. 





UNDER SAIL. 


N°? lotos-land of fairy-tale, 
No golden calms for me, 
Where lovers drift with sleepy sail 
O’er slumb’rous sea ; 





But crowded canvas—piping wind— 
New realms-—new men: and give 
With changing skies a changing mind! 

Life! Let me live! 
VIDA BRISS. 
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O overshadowed was the little 
chapel by the squalid build- 
ings amongst which it was 
thrust wedgewise, that on 
days like this when the sun 
was hidden, the dimness 
within became darkness. 

Peering through the door from the priest’s 

house, she could at first distinguish nothing 

save the red light that swung before the 

Sanctuary, and the answering gleams it 

kindled in the ornaments on the altar, 

thank-offerings of worshippers from distant, 
from even Protestant congregations, drawn 
to this humble shrine by Father Paul’s extra- 
ordinary reputation as a saint, a preacher, 
and a physician of souls. Him at first she 
sought in vain. Neither in aisle nor in nave 

a she behold him reading his breviary as 

he was wont to do, while he paced to and 

fro in that contracted place, as many years 

ago he had paced in the sunlit gardens of a 

foreign seminary. 

At last, and with a start, she discovered 
him, kneeling upon the chancel steps—a thin, 
black figure, stiffly erect, and still as monu- 
mental marble. As she stept forward with 
cautious tread towards him, a shade of some- 
thing like envy crossed her mind. Weary 
with the drudgery of her day’s work, stung 
with a sudden craving for repose and plea- 
sure, she thought wistfully of the saints’ im- 
munity from earthly bonds, and of their 
capacity for casting aside at will the burden 
of the flesh to revel in celestial joys. 

Meanwhile, as from anguish the sweat 
almost gathered on his brow, Father Paul 
prayed earnestly for deliverance. 

At that instant he suffered the almost in- 
evitable recoil of a temperament which could 
carry him, and others with him, in the whirl 
and drift of his own emotion, into the highest 
heaven of spiritual perception. For years 
he had been subject to attacks of strange 
mental misery which his physician ascribed 
to over-wrought nerves, and Father Paul 
himself to innate depravity. One of these 
was upon him now. He lay prone in that 
black pit on whose brink to-day, as in that 
of the Hebrew psalmist, the neighbour and 
friend stand looking upon a trouble they can 
neither allay nor comprehend ; and the dark- 
ness which takes to itself a shape according 
to the soul that it engulfs, which is for some 
men the loss of their fortune, their friends, 





FAILURE? 
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their reason, of all that they hold most dear 
—this loomed before Father Paul, a horror 
deep as his own nature and far-reaching as 
the one great passion of his life, the passion 
for redeeming souls. 

“ You labour in vain,” the spirit of the pit 
would whisper, did even now whisper. 
“Examine your own experience, compare 
your loss with your gain. Of those whom 
you have rescued with such agony of en- 
deavour, worked for untiringly, prayed for 
unceasingly, how many in the end have been 
found faithful ? You fight, poor dupe, in a 
losing game. Your God will have his 
revenge doubtless, but in this world He will 
be defeated. Evil, not good, shall at the last 
prevail, as even now it constantly triumphs.” 

And the fine torture of this suggestion 
was prepared by the fact that not even 
revelation could furnish to it any overwhelm- 
ing reply. Not that, save in these seasons of 
desolation, such assurance was required b 
Father Paul. For he was one of those child- 
like natures who, even in this world, behold- 
ing as do the angels of the little ones, are, by 
that all-sufficing vision, lifted above un- 
generous doubts and timorous perplexities ; 
and, when this cloud passed, would know, 
what in its shadow he dared not even hope, 
that goodness, by the very law and essence 
of its being, must at the last, in time or 
that which is beyond time, draw all things to 
itself. 

For himself he could do nothing, experience 
had taught him, nothing but endure, till this 
anguish of the mind, uncontrollable as 
anguish of the body, had, as such might do, 
worn itself out. Unless, indeed, as once or 
twice had happened, the evil mood had been 
instantaneously dispersed by a sudden shock 
of joy—of such peculiar and unselfish joy as 
Father Paul was most capable of feeling. 
Remembering this, and in what unforeseen 
ways and by what unlikely instruments this 
almost miraculous relief had reached him, he 
now prayed meekly that some word or si 
might bring it once again. And immediately 
he heard his name called softly. 

“Tt is a lady, Father,” whispered his 
servant, “a lady I do not know, a heretic, I 
think. She is in trouble and she wishes to 
speak to you.” 

Tired as he was, he gave his invariable 
answer to every call for help, and, while he 
waited for the stranger’s coming, a thrill of 
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purely selfish expectation mingled with his 
never-failing eagerness to comfort others, 
Had his prayer been answered, and was this 
the messenger ? 

But when, warned by the rustle of silk 
upon the stones that his visitor was near, he 
rose and turned to greet her, the newly- 
kindled hope died instantly within him. 

He saw before him a woman in mourning, 
still handsome though no longer young, 
stately in carriage and elegantly dressed ; 
with signs of suppressed emotion—it might 
be grief, it might be anger—about the thin 
lips and in the narrow eyes, and he discerned 
at the same instant a soul so earth-bound 
and self-centred, that he marvelled that she 
had come to him. 

But all he said, by way of the first ste 
that she herself hesitated to make, was half 
interrogatively : 

“T have not seen you before, my child ?” 

One of heaven’s best gifts to Father Paul 
was his voice, an instrument specially attuned, 
as it might seem, to manifest the spirit of 
the speaker ; insomuch that this simple sen- 
tence, intoned as he intoned it, sounded a 
benediction and a welcome in one. 

In shrillest contrast instantly afterwards 
rang the voice of the woman, high-pitched, 
and at least a semitone sharp with the strain 
of that unexplained excitement. 

“No, you never saw me before, but I 
have seen you, I have heard what you preach, 
and I liked your sermons, and I believed 
what you said. It is more than two years 
ago since I first heard you. I had hada 
terrible illness ; I had nearly died. The 
doctors quite gave me up. They told me 
this, and I was horribly afraid, ‘and even 
after I got better I remained low and de- 
pressed. I seemed never to be sure of any- 
thing, and to be always dreading some mis- 
fortune, and there was one thing in particular 
that was a constant anxiety to me.’ 

Something like a spasm of the throat for 
one instant checked her, then she resumed. 

“One evening a friend took me to hear 
you preach. She was a Protestant as I am, 
but she said there was nothing but Christi- 
anity in your sermons. It was a wonderful 
sermon, people said. It was spoken of in 
the newspapers afterwards. At the time it 
made many people cry—my friend did. I 
did not, but what you said made me feel 
better. It was about God and the reward of 
his servants—of their happiness and their 

ace and safety. You quoted text after text 
in proof of it. You said all the martyrs, and 
the apostles, and the saints of all times had 


found it thus. You said over and over again 
—it was your first word and your last— 
‘He who trusts in God will never be con- 
founded.” 

She paused for an instant, and his gentle 
“Yes, my child,” repeated the reverent 
attention of his gaze. 

“ After that I determined to be religious. 
I changed all my habits. I went to all our 
Church services, I received the Holy Com- 
munion once a week, I kept the seven hours 
of prayer as regularly as I could, I read the 
Bible every day, and I gave up half an hour 
to religious meditation. I observed all the 
Saints’ days, and I fasted in Lent. And I 
took up good works as well. Once or twice 
a week I read aloud to a pack of hideous, 
untidy-looking women, and played in a room 
like a barn with filthy children. But though 
all this was dull and tiring, it made me feel 
safe, for, you see, I believed what you all 
said, you religious people, Catholics and 
Protestants alike—that God watched over 
His people, and guarded them from evil, and 
granted their prayer. And I felt surely then 
if I serve Him like this, He will hear my one 
great prayer, the prayer I offered up seven 
times a day, and more, for full three years. 
He will, at least, hear that. But now, it is 
different ; I know better. You all deceived 
me. I have come here this afternoon to tell 
you that it is all a lie. God does not care 
for us; God does not answer prayer. I 
have trusted in Him and He has failed 
me.” 

As she delivered this speech in short spas- 
modic phrases, her voice had become louder. 
It ended on a note, as with a look, of almost 
personal defiance. This Father Paul returned 
with a gaze of the tenderest indulgence. At 
all times his patience with sorrow-distracted 
souls was almost inexhaustible, never more 
than now, when he seemed to hear in this 
rebellious outbreak a harsh echo of his own 
distrust. He noticed, too, with pity that 
she was trembling. He hastened to draw 
a seat towards her, and, as he did so, mildly 
asked : 

“ How has God failed you, my child ?” 

Still angry, still defiant, in the same key 
she answered him. 

“Tt was my son, my only son. He was 
so bright, he was such a favourite, he might 
have done so much, and now, and now——” 

Something again seemed to stifle, to 


throttle her. She battled with it for a few 
seconds, then, throwing out her arms wildly, 
she cried, “‘ My son! my son!” and, sinkin 
on to the seat beside her, dropped her h 





























on her hands in a passion of hysterical weep- 
ing. 

Father Paul remained patiently mute till 
the violence of her grief had spent itself, and 
even then, when his voice broke softly as 
still music the desolate silence that followed, 
it spoke no word of direct consolation. 

“My child,” he said, “this morning an- 
other mother, here in this very chapel, was 
weeping for her son. For she, my child, 
and I with her, had striven for years to 
deliver him from the power of a devil—from 
the power of the devil of drink. And the 
man himself had striven, too, had striven 
nobly, and had triumphed. For three whole 
years he had been as temperate as a child; 
we believed that he was saved. But one day 
a friend—yes, a friend, who, perhaps, like 
our Lord’s murderers, did not know what he 
did—tempted him, in the name of fellowship 
and hospitality tempted him. And he fell. 
He fell lower than he had ever fallen, losing 
all self-respect and trust. Three weeks ago 
he died raving. And his mother still lives, 
and she can praise God and trust in Him. 
Then, my child, dare any of us despair ?” 

There was a ring of passionate entreaty in 
that last sentence, which he addressed as much 
to himself as to his listener.’ 

But she, mistress of herself again, replac- 
ing in its silken pouch the embroidered 
handkerchief with which she had wiped her 
eyes, only answered : 

“You knew my son, he went to see you 
once. I heard of it afterwards. It must 
have been three years ago, in May. Perhaps 
he did not tell you his name. But you must 
remember him, he was so distinguished- 
looking, a great tall fellow even then, and 
fair like his father, not like me, with brilliant 
blue eyes.” 

And as she so spoke, there flashed before 
Father Paul the recollection of one bright 
figure in that dim procession of mourners 
and penitents who daily sought his aid. He 
remembered a morning, beautiful even over 
the smoky roofs and walls on which his open 
study window looked, and how, when the 
door was suddenly set wide, the balmy breeze 
that rushed in and ruffled all his papers, 
seemed a more fitting usher than his faithful 
housekeeper, to the handsome English boy 
she then admitted. Andif his appearance in 
itself was astonishing in that hermit-like cell, 


in no less quaint contrast with it were the 


language and the manner in which he un- 
folded his errand. 

He was a Protestant and, as he candidly 
admitted, not much of that, and he had 
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come for advice to Father Paul, not on his 
own impulse or inclination but in obedience 
to Danvers. For Danvers’s parting words 
to him had been that when he got intoa 
scrape, “as sooner or later he was sure to do,” 
he should at once consult Father Paul. 

Who was Danvers ? 

The boy’s face kindled into absolute beauty 
as he answered, Danvers, by accident of birth 
a Roman Catholic, was his oldest and dearest 
friend. There was no one like him, “so 
awfully good” was he, “so tremendously 
clever.” From his earliest school days he 
had worshipped Danvers, who on his side 
had protected and helped and beaten his 
worshipper like an elder brother. 

On this congenial theme he was encouraged 
to dwell, till the nervousness his brave bear- 
ing did not wholly conceal had subsided, 
when, yielding to what was commonly called 
the spell of Father Paul’s manner, he frankly 
explained the predicament into which he had 
drifted. 

It was a singular story, vividly presenting 
a curious picture of the manners and morals 
of that high-bred circle in which he moved. 
Favoured by these, his own simplicity and 
recklessness, together with some far less 
pardonable qualities in another, had involved 
him in a dilemma where honour rooted in 
dishonour stood, with unpassable barriers to 
every outlet his simple fancy could suggest. 

There was a distinct and even striking 
moral to the tale which few lovers of right- 
eousness could have refrained from pointing. 
Father Paul was one of these sagacious few. 
He made no comment either of reproach or 
exhortation, but gave solely and simply the 
advice requested of him, in directions in- 
spired partly by a shrewdness which was the 
warp to the woof of his more dove-like quali- 
ties. The boy’s face fell as he listened. He 
rose to his feet exclaiming : 

“ That is hard.” 

* Yes,” assented Father Paul. “You will 
find it very hard. But you have done wrong, 
and in this way only can you atone for it. 
And,” he added, looking steadily at the boy, 
“you will do it.” 

And simply thanking him, the visitor, 
evidently dejected, took his leave. 

For a week after, with increasing anxiety, 
Father Paul asked himself, day by day, if 
his prediction would be fulfilled. And on 
the seventh day, when his dim little room 
was golden with the reflection of the sunset, 
the boy once more stood before him. 

** Yes, I took your advice,” was iis answer 
to the silent interrogation of Father Paul’s 
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eyes, ‘and now it’s all over, lam awfully 
glad I came to you. That is what I came 
here again for, to thank you.” 

Then Father Paul, with a sudden recollec- 
tion of the story of our Lord and the rich 
young man, comprehended one line in it as 
he had never done before, and, yielding to 
an irresistible outrush of affection towards 
the lad before him, poured forth an eager 
exhortation too full of tender entreaty to be 
mistaken for a sermon proper. And often 
and often since, with a rush of the same almost 
maternal yearning, and with a touch of 
humorous perception, he had recalled the 
boy’s listening look, touched but dubious, the 
troubled gesture with which he played with 
his hat, and above all the childlike directness 
of his gaze, as he made the avowal, 

“T am afraid I don’t care much about 
religion, but I shouldn't like to do anything 
really mean, you know.” 

For behind this most unsaintly confession, 
the practised discerner of men and their 
motives had recognised such honesty and 
native goodness as often he had looked for 
in vain, under the passionate protestations of 
the devout. 

And had he too—this was the drear sus- 
picion that now faced the priest—had this 
most precious lamb, so close to the kingdom 
into which he delayed to enter, had he, too, 
become the prey of the great enemy ? 

The music of his voice was almost marred 
by its undertone of sharp anxiety, when he 
asked : 

“‘ But tell me—tell me about your son.” 

Then rising to her feet again, her weak- 
ness swept aside with her tears, her grief 
forgotten in her sense of wrong, the woman 
answered him in a torrent of words; and 
yet, for that which he at once desired, and 
dreaded to know, he had long to wait. For 
what she dwelt on, repeated, and enforced, 
with instance after instance, as aggravations 
of that which was to follow, was all that her 
son might have been or might have done, 
in virtue, not only of his rank, his connec- 
tions, his interests, though all these he did 
possess, but of his energy, his gaiety, his 


charm of manner, his marvellous fascination 
over all who knew him. This it was, in 
reality, that had secured for him the much 
coveted post under a famous man, the pos- 
sible opening to agreat career. A month ago 
only, she had seen him start radiant with 
delight, hope and high resolve. And here, 
indeed, she paused as if to gather breath, 
and perhaps more than breath, to finish. 

“ He sailed in the Helicon. You remember, 
everybody remembers, how she went down 
in mid-ocean, and only a few were saved. 
Why was not he? I will tell you. They 
launched the boats, as you know, and filled 
them with the women and the children, and 
afew men. He was amongst those few of 
course. Was he not, in rank and position, 
the most important passenger in the ship? 
He was there, and he would have been saved 
as they all were in that boat, but just as 
they were going to put off, a woman—quite 
a common woman—began calling out wildly. 
She had her children with her, but her 
husband remained on the vessel. This she 
only understood at the last. She begged 
them to take him too, but they refused. 
The boat was full enough, it would have been 
dangerous for the others. Then she shrieked 
out that she would go back and die with 
him. And the man, the husband, not a gen- 
tleman, but some wretched little tradesman, 
called to her to go on and take care of their 
children. And then he, my son, with his 
life just beginning, with all his advantages 
and brilliant prospects, he rose and gave 
up his seat to this paltry creature, he went 
back to the ship that he knew was sinking, 
that did sink—” 

But she stopped, checked even in the full 
tide of her own passion by the look upon her 
listener’s face. 

For though one large tear rolled down a 
cheek hollowed and furrowed by the sorrows 
of others, the worn eyes raised to heaven, 
the sad mouth moving as if in prayer, re- 
flected a joy so radiant though so solemn, as 
even to dazzle her. For the token that he 
asked for had been vouchsafed to him, and 
he could see the light again. 












































SUNDAY READINGS FOR MAY. 
By JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm cx, 
SOURCES OF REFRESHMENT AND RENEWAL. 


RADITION has ascribed this 
Psalm to David, but it is, per- 
haps, better understood when 
we read it as the production of 
one of David’s devoted fol- 
lowers. To treat it as one 
of the Messianic Psalms and 
believe that it finds a certain true and 
large fulfilment in Jesus Christ, we are 
not required to ignore or deny its basis 
of contemporary fact. The higher reaches 
of the human imagination are ever full of 
prophecy, and no prophecy of Scripture, we 
are told, is of private or particular interpreta- 
tion. 

In the latter part of the Psalm the King 
is represented as engaged in conflict. Ata 
wayside stream he quenches his thirst, and 
is thus enabled with revived ardour to con- 
tinue the pursuit of the enemy. “He shall 
drink of the brook in the way; therefore 
shall he lift up the head.” In the olden days 
of warfare and travel what a thing of beauty 
and blessing was the brook by the way! 
And to-day, as yesterday, it is a true and 
lovely symbol of all those influences, natural 
and spiritual, which refresh and renew the 
inner life. 

In this strange pilgrimage that we call human 
life, what traveller does not sigh, now and 
again, for the brook by the way? The great 
human necessities are not confined to any 
condition or time, yet it would seem that 
never, as now, was there such need of the 
influences which refresh and restore. How 
restless and intense our life! How killing 
the pace! How constant and keen the con- 
flict! How many temptations to forget the 
early dream and inspiration, and to let the 
fine power and ardour of youth waste away 
into vulgar prudence! How soon we begin 
to mourn over the fading of enthusiasm, even 
in the best work, and the loss of freshness 
of spirit in dealing with the duties involved 
in the manifold relations of life! How much 
there is around us, not only to quicken 
thought, but to dissipate it; not only to 
arouse energy, but toexhaust it! There are 
special seasons also, times of strain and trial, 
when zest and zeal pass away, and duty 
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wears the forbidding look of drudgery, and 
we walk slowly and wearily where once we 
marched swiftly and full of hope. 

Brooks by the way! The heart asks for 
them, and the God in whom we trust, the 
Shepherd of our pilgrimage, has placed 
them within our reach. The wilderness of 
our discipline is not a dry and waste howling 
one. It has its Elims, as well as its Marahs, 
its green pastures and quiet waters, as well 
as its valleys of the shadow of death. How 
they abound, these. springs and streams of 
refreshment, these good and gracious in- 
fluences which take the fever and fret out of 
heart, restore the soul, renew the beauty and 
joy of life, and make us feel in every part of 
our being the healing touch of the Infinite 
Strength and Peace ! 

(1.) In one of his letters, Nathanael Haw- 
thorne speaks about bathing himself in “the 
refreshing waters of solitude and open-air 
nature,” and there is no season of the year 


‘in which we may not find this source of rest 


and refreshment for the mind and _ heart. 
The Creation may always be our recreation. 
To be in love with this beautiful world is to 
be at the secret source of many a noble plea- 
sure. To have a mind and heart open to the 
highest impressions of the natural universe, 
to be able to enter into the life of a summer 
or winter day, to enjoy a night of stars, to 
feel the beauty of a flower, the grandeur of a 
storm, the spell of the wide waters or the high 
mountains, is to have abundant means of 
recovery and renewal always nigh at hand, 
whenever we feel the need of calling our- 
selves off for a while from the excitement 
and strain of the daily conflict. It is true, 
nature does not yield the sympathy which 
the passionate human heart requires, but in- 
sensibly she helps her lovers to bear their 
burdens and to find rest in God. We are 
quickened and comforted by outward things 
more than we know. The sun and moon and 
stars, unaffected by our little controversies, 
rebuke and soothe us as we gaze on their tran- 
quil glory. The mountains bring peace, and 
our fretfulness is carried away by the rushing 
river at our feet. Not only in the synagogue 
did Jesus find refreshment, but in the lilies 
of the field, in the sunset sky, among the 
hills and by the lake of Galilee. In his 
suggestive journal, Amiel, describing a 
country walk taken when a dark and troubled 
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mood was upon him, thus writes :—“ The 
sunlight, the green leaves, the sky, all whis- 
pered to me, ‘ Be of good cheer and courage, 
poor, wounded one.’” We are all at times 
poor, wounded ones, needing all the refresh- 
ment and healing we can find. And, 


What simple joys from simple sources spring. 


The quiet ministry of nature, the play of 
natural influences upon us, may be full of 
renewing grace. Beyond the satisfaction of 
taste and sentiment, this experience, which 
we call contact and communion with nature, 
may be a gain to the whole spiritual being ; 
soothing and relieving mental pain, quicken- 
ing a more hopeful spirit, nourishing all 
finer feelings, and, like every deep human 
experience, taking the soul into the presence 
of the Eternal. 

Let us make the most and the best of this 
source of refreshment and renewal. We are 
sent into the world, not only to solve its 
problems, fight its battles and put away itssin 
by the sacrifice of ourselves, but to find joy 
and rest; and through rest and joy, the 
deepening and enlargement of our life. 
There is a religious as well as an irreligious 
worldliness. ‘“ All things are yours,. . . the 
world and things present.” 

(2.) In the familiar saying of Herder, in 
his last illness: “Give me a great thought 
that I may refresh myself with it,” we find 
the suggestion of a second source of refresh- 
ment and renewal. We have at our constant 
command the greatest thought, the highest 
wisdom, the finest feeling of the teachers and 
leaders of mankind. The world’s best litera- 
ture abounds with thoughts that are full of 
pure refreshment and healing life. If the 
supreme test of inspiration be the power to 
inspire, then, how many inspiring books it 
is, or may be, our privilege to know—books 
which transfigure the world to our thought, 
give a noble and divine interpretation to life, 
furnish the mind with new interests, refresh 
and renew the heart, and are an open road to 
the purest and most enduring of earthly enjoy- 
ments. The joy which Longfellow said he 
found in the sympathetic study of Dante is 
within reach of all. Almost any day and 
hour we may leave the hot and dusty high- 
way and the field of contention, for the peace 
and freshness of some great book that minis- 
ters to all that is best in us. Why should 
life be the dry and thirsty land it is to so many, 
when all around usin shining garments stand 
the poets and prophets of God, waiting to 
lead us to fountains of living waters ? 

(3.) In the first book of Samuel we read 


that, “‘ When the evil spirit was upon Sa 
that David took an harp and played with his 
hand: so Saul was refreshed, and was well.” 
Not only literature, but all true and noble 
art may be an influence that soothes the 
healthy, as wellas the sick and morbid mind, 
and be, not only the opiate, which, alas ! it too 
often is, that induces a base forgetfulness, but 
a pure and blessed source of refreshment to 
earnest souls. What wonderful power music 
and song, eloquence and painting, have 
always had to move the souls of men! By 
ministering to the higher nature they rein- 
force mind and body, and by quickening the 
spiritual imagination remand much of what 
would otherwise disquiet and dishearten, to 
its own obscurity and insignificance. There 
is no more desirable a thing than a good 
hobby. ‘The violin and organ, for instance, 
have been to many a brook in the way that 
has refreshed and nourished an ideal life. 

(4.) Let a sentence from George Macdonald 
point out another river of the water of life 
at which we may often drink and be refreshed : 
“'To know a man who can be trusted will do 
more for one’s moral nature than all the books 
of divinity that were ever written.” The 
beauty of the outward world is full of divine 
help, but there is more beauty and more in- 
spiration in living excellence than in the 
fairest natural scenes. Wonderfully refresh- 
ing is the heart’s speech of the truly wise 
and good, but more beneficent is the brave 
thought when it becomes the brave deed, and 
more live-giving the Divine Word when it is 
made flesh and dwells among us. How rich 
the quickening and renewing influences which 
come from the presence and example of men 
who lift clearly before us the nobler ideals of 
life ; from the memory of the faithful dead, 
and from the biographic page ! 


Bright affluent spirits, breathing but to bless, 

‘Whose cheers men’s eyes and warms their hearts, 
Whose lavish goodness this old world renews, 

Like the free sunshine and the liberal air. 


Blessed beyond all price is the friendship 
that stimulates us to do our best, that is 
potent to dispel morbid broodings, to cheer 
and brighten life, and that helps us even by 
its unconscious influence, to look at things in 
a larger and better way. And here we find 
the truest use of the study of biography. 
Every good and faithful life with which we 
become acquainted is a positive addition to 
our moral power, to those influences which 
in days of depression, when stupor creeps 
over us and weariness, revive hope and arouse 
energy. 
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(5.) The wise and religious culture of the 
home affections will disclose many brooks by 
the way, full of the very water of life that 
flows from the throne and heart of. God. 
When the Heavenly Father ordained that we 
should live in families, He placed within our 
reach sources of happiness and strength that 
from age to age have been as springs in the 
desert. It is in the home we must seek to 
cherish and renew our best life. We are far 
from having exhausted its possibilities. We 
lose much that is refreshing indeed, if we 
neglect to cultivate its quiet and simple 
pleasures. 

(6.) “ What do we live for, if not to make 
life less difficult for each other ?” is a saying 
of George Eliot’s that indicates another pure 
and unfailing source of refreshment and re- 
newal. Sympathy gives us new interests. 
It is impossible to feel life dull and vacant if 
we fill it with unselfish cares and helpful 
activities. We must have our share of the 
sorrow and bitterness of life, and grow 
familiar with the pain of sacrifice. It is a 
discipline we cannot spare, if we would be 
perfect. But in our darkest and most de- 
pressed hours there is always one source of 
comfort nigh at hand—we can do something 
for others. There may be seasons when we 
cannot find help for ourselves, but there is 
no season when we cannot give help. And 
this giving of help will, in due time, bring its 
reward. Soon shall we prove, in our own 
experience, the truth of the Saviour’s word, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

7.) “There is a river the streams whereof 
shall make glad the city of God, the holy 
place of the tabernacles of the Most High.” 
We must seek, as our fathers did, the 
perennial springs of refreshment that are to 
be found in the private and public ordinances 
of religion. The excitements and exhaus- 
tions of modern life make this duty even 
more imperative. Industry and enterprise are 
good; but life is not only action, it is thought 
and feeling also. We do ourselves the 
greatest wrong, if we allow our activities to 
crowd meditation and prayer out of our days, 
and to rob us of the secret of rest in God. 
To have depth and elevation and tranquillity 
in life, and the aim kept high and the im- 
pulse true and steady, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for mindand heart to have constant access 
to the Source of inspiration. It is a moral 
calamity to lose the meditative and worship- 
ful spirit. Reverence, faith, and aspiration 
are the springs of noble and fruitful living. 
Sunday and the Church stand for our highest 
life. They invite us to drink of waters that 
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rise from cool and unpolluted depths. They 
offer an opportunity of finding that truest 
rest and recreation which come through 
mental and spiritual quickening and uplifting, 
and of verifying the word of prophecy— 
“They who wait on the Lord shall renew 
their strength.” 

(8.) “ Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest— 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls.” This invita- 
tion, so large and sweet and tender, and 
which needs to be made clear and impressive 
to each succeeding generation, is an invitation 
to seek refreshment and renewal through 
trust and obedience. In the fellowship of 
Jesus Christ we lose our ignorant and guilty 


fears and our selfish and vexing cares ; we 


find a Heavenly Father; we learn to take a 
gracious view of life, even of its hardest cir- 
cumstances, and to be at peace with things ; 
we come to love the will of God and to rejoice 
in the good of others as if it were our own; 
we enter into the Saviour’s sense of immor- 
tality, and are persuaded that in the body 
and out of the body we are compassed about 
by the atmosphere of Infinite Love. What 


‘ can refresh the weary heart and life like the 


spiritual persuasions, the great trusts and 
hopes which are the secret of Jesus, and which 
He communicates to all who put themselves 
under His influence and seek to live in the 
communion of His spirit? How the words 
spoken more than nineteen centuries ago near 
Jacob’s well interpret our spiritual experience 
to-day! ‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water 
I shall give him shall never thirst; but the 
water I shall give him shall be in him a well 
of water springing up into eternal life,” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 


Read St. Mark ix. 14—24, and St. James ii, 14—26, 
BELIEF AND LIFE. 


THE state of mind which the Evangelist 
Mark ascribes to the father of the lunatic 
child is not uncommon. His broken confes- 
sion and appeal, “ Lord, I believe, help Thou 
mine unbelief,” indicate thecondition of many. 
They believe and they do not believe. 

Light half-believers of our casual 


creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly willed, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds. 


To realise the meaning of truths we do 
not doubt, and, perhaps, never dream of 
doubting; to think more deeply what we 
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think ; to feel more deeply what we feel; to 
have a real and living belief in the high and 
solemn things we say we believe—this is 
what nearly all of us, brought up in Chris- 
tian homes and churches, most need. 

The temptations to scepticism and unbelief, 
which approach men through the inquiring 
and critical intellect, assail only the few. 
And in the life, sensitive and loyal to pure 
moral ideals, they will not long weaken and 
hinder. The just live by faith, and can find 
no abiding satisfaction in negation or doubt. 
The obedient spirit will not be left to wander 
in darkness ; the servant faithful over a few 
things will not miss at last the joy of the 
Lord, and to the pure in heart will be given, 
as of old, that vision of God which is the 
crown of life. 

But we must be cheated by mere words, 
names, and professions, if we fail to see that 
the unbelief which assails the vast mass of 
men and women is not intellectual, and can- 
not be removed by any intellectual process. 
What we have most to fear in these, as in 
all days, is a faith not clive, or only half- 
alive ; a belief that is not a spiritual convic- 
tion and experience, that is not taken into 
the heart, and therefore never works any 
change in affection and motive, in character 
and life. Belief and life, etymologists tell 
us, spring from the same root. Of this we 
may be sure, that we never truly believe 
anything until such a belief produces its 
natural result in the life. There is no true 
believing when we profess one thing and live 
and act in a contrary way. To believe truly 
is to live truly, and the faith that justifies 
and saves contains ‘‘the promises and po- 
tency” of all righteousness. Men often 
measure their belief, not by its quality, 
or by its power over them, but by the 
number of articles to which they give their 
assent. It is a word-faith, not a heart- 
faith. Now, a belief in many things is of 
little or no value, if it is only faint and 
formal belief. Strength and beauty and 
fruitfulness of life depend, not on how many 
things we believe, but on how much we 
believe in anything. Our supreme need is, 
not more articles of belief, but more real 
believing of what we say we believe. 

(1.) “I believe in God.” What a majestic 
affirmation that is, and how much it compre- 
hends! It is a confession which touches the 
beginning and the end of human faith. It 
is the first and the last word of religion. 
Jesus Christ lived and died to bring us to 
God, and His work and joy will be fulfilled 
when God is all in all to His children. 


How often we say, “I believe in God”! 
How easily the sentence falls from the lips ! 
But it is one thing to say it, and another 
thing to live as one who feels God to be the 
Alone and Everlasting Reality of human life. 
“T believe in God.” Yes—but with what 
sort of a belief? ‘Thou believest there is 
one God,” writes St. James, with solemn 
sarcasm; “thou doest well; the devils also 
believe.” Mr. Froude says of Sir Robert 
Cecil that he believed in God in “a common- 
place kind of way.” When a man says, “TI 
believe in God,” the question is, What is the 
quality of his belief and what its influence ? 
Does he hold the belief, or does the belief 
also hold him? The selfish man who has 
lost all sense of the eternal necessity for 
truth and righteousness of life, says, “I be- 
lieve in God,” but his belief is not worth 
anything. In his business and intercourse 
with men he lives ‘“‘ without God”; he is 
ruled and guided, not by the divine will, 
but by passion, pride, pleasure, self-interest. 

Atheism of thought need not trouble us 
much. Few persons entertain it with serious 
consistency. ‘‘ Man,” says the poet, ‘‘can- 
not be God’s outlaw even if he would.” We 
cannot guard our unbelief. All the deeper 
movements and experiences of life are con- 
stantly forcing us out of it. The atheism 
we have most to fear is something infi- 
nitely more subtle and dangerous than any 
theory or definition, however negative, of 
the mystery of the universe. The worst 
atheism is practical, not theoretical. It is 
atheism of feeling and atheism of conduct 
—feeling and acting as if there were no 
God, no Eternal Righteousness, no Eternal 
Love, as if the relations of life had no divine 
order, and the events of life no divine signi- 
ficance. He is not altogether “ without God,” 
who is loyal to his ideal of the highest and 
best. ‘“'fo do justice and judgment, is not 
this to know Me, saith the Lord.” But there 
is no such atheist as the man who sneers in 
his heart when he is reminded of principle 
and duty; who allows selfish passions to 
obscure and distort his moral vision, and to 
whom in daily life private gain or pleasure 
is more than aught besides. Much conven- 
tional belief in God must be as little pleasing 
to Him as unbelief. It is unbelief. To act 
as if it were safer at any time to do wrong 
than right, to follow lies than truth—that is 
the worst way of denying God. It is not 
possible for us to believe truly in “God the 
Father Almighty,” and yet not be diffevent 
in behaviour and spirit in every relation and 
experience of life from what we would he if 
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we did not believe inGod. To believe truly 
in God is to believe in the things which con- 
stitute the character and will of God. To 
believe in God is to believe in truth, righte- 
ousness, mercy, and love, as principles to be 
carried out to the utmost extent, and to be 
trusted and followed in the direst extremity. 
To believe in God is to maintain the trustful 
and hopeful temper amid all the troubles of 
life, because the éxperiences of these passing 
days lie under the shadow of the Great White 
Throne, and are part of the Heavenly Father's 
education of His children. It may not be 
required of us to put our faith into words, 
but if it is areal and living faith in God it 
will be known and read of men in the righte- 
ousness, the unselfishness, the charity, the 
faithfulness, the hopefulness, the divine 
beauty of the life. 

(2.) We believe in Jesus Christ the Son of 
God. It is the meaning of the Christian 
revelation that God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to Himself ; that being infinite in 
love and sympathy He bears on His heart 
the sorrow and sin of mankind, and that 
Christ reveals Him bearing them—reveals 
the Eternal Passion and Sacrifice. In Christ 


the Divine Goodness is not only taught, but . 


incarnate. God in Christ is, in truth, Chris- 
tianity. How few realise this belief! The 
average religious man is more Pagan than 
Christian in his conception of the Divine 
character and ways. We say, we believe in 
the Deity of Jesus Christ, but do we not miss 
altogether, and fail to realise, the vital spiri- 
tual truth of the doctrine when we think of 
the Invisible God as having dispositions to- 
ward His creatures and His children that are 
not Christ-like ; when we think that God can 
be less or other than that which the Son re- 
veals Him to be, less than infinite in His com- 
passion and helpfulness, other than the Ever- 
lasting Father and Saviour of men? ‘The 
love of God in Jesus Christ our Lord ” is the 
heart of the Christian Gospel. Do we believe 
it? It is true that the presence and spirit of 
Christ in human life quicken and deepen the 
sense of sin; but it is also true that in the 
circle of Christ’s influence and in His fellow- 
ship, the liveliest and deepest sense of sin 
can never lead to despair. The man who 
truly believes in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
believes in redeeming mercy and grace ; he 
is delivered from the fear which weakens and 
the despair which kills; dark regrets and 
forebodings are no longer his companions ; 
the gloom and anguish and dread have gone 
out of hie soul; he is more than conqueror, 


“through Him that loved us,” over all the 


shadows and spectres of evil which once pur- 
sued and vexed him. 

But Jesus Christ is also the realisation and 
revelation of the divine ideal of our human 
righteousness and the manifestation of its 
possibility to our doubting souls. He stands 
for a distinct order of character and life. In 
Him we know man to be the Son of God and 
the brother of His fellow-man. To believe in 
Him is to believe in ourselves. He is our- 
selves in prophecy and anticipation; the 
type and promise of the perfection possible 
to every one of us. “I believe in Christ,” 
we say ; but what is the belief worth in the 
way of the great endeavour to be conformed 
to the image of His holy living and dying ? 
We must not imagine we are truly believing 
in Him if we are allowing a spirit that is the 
foe of His spirit to move and rule us, and to 
hinder us, perhaps, from even trying to obey 
the heavenly vision. To believe in Christ is 
to be set free from selfish passions, it is to 
be filled with His enthusiasm for the will of 
God and the service of mankind, with the 
spirit of His obedience unto death and the 
Charity of His Cross. Has the Lord and 
Saviour of men any such believers, any such 
companions in His filial devotion and sacri- 
fice ? Good Christians we think ourselves to 
be, but do we follow Christ ? 

(3.) Webelieve in the Holy Spirit ; believe 
that there is a Spirit of truth and holiness 
and love, and that this Spirit is God’s Spirit 
and is present in our nature and life. We 
believe this, and yet we do not allow our 
belief to produce its proper result. We do 
not surrender ourselves to the guidance of 
the Spirit, and strive with our might to bring 
our inward and outward life into conformity, 
that the one may not put the other toa secret 
or open shame. We allow vulgar passion 
and desire to subdue and silence the divine 
pleading within us. Day after day we follow 
our selfish inclinations and refuse to be led 
by the Holy Spirit of God. 

Father, Son and Holy Spirit. It is easy 
to repeat this ancient confession of faith, but 
are we living in the reality of that which 
we acknowledge to be true? It is easy to 
repeat phrases and to quote texts. It is 
easy to imagine that we are “in the faith,” 
because we think this and that about the 
faith. The confession God wants is that of 
the heart and life, and all other confession is 
only good as it is a means to this end. To 
believe truly in the Father is to be go ham 
faithful children ; to believe truly in the Son 
is to be arming ourselves with the same mind, 
and to believe truly in the Spirit is to be 
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obedient in word and deed to our heavenly 
visions and persuasions. 

Not only from heresy and false doctrine, 
but from make-believe belief and from all 
barren and dead faith, we must ever pray 
God to deliver us. Lord, we believe ! believe 
in the great revealing moments of existence, 
when the spells of custom and the world are 
broken, and we stand nearest Thee ; but when 
we tread again the common levels of life, and 
are tempted to forget, yea, to deny the 
heavenly vision and voice, Help Thou our 
unbelief. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Acts xvii. 25—31 ; Philippians ii. 1—13., 


THE CHRISTIAN SALVATION. 


THE question of the trembling jailor at 
Philippi, “ What must I do to be saved ?” is 
a common question, yet it is never common- 
place. In some form it is upon almost every 
lip. It is one of those great human ques- 
tions which men ask age after age. It is 
new to every man, because it is vital to 
every man. Our deepest needs know neither 
to-day nor yesterday. They are always 
and everywhere the same. 

It is a question which is full of interest to 
every serious man, and to every man in his 
serious moods. Our moral and spiritual 
needs are as real, and sometimes as pressing, 
as our physical necessities. They are not 
always felt; but in our truer and better 
moments, and in those deep experiences 
which greatly move our life, we know and 
confess them to be real and supreme. 

It isa thoroughly practical question. It has 
been interpreted again and again as a cry of 
deliverance from imaginary and other-world 
terrors. It has been mixed up with some 
strange errors, and with this strangest of all 
errors, that it is not only from sin, but from 
God, we require to be saved. But though 
some of the meanings which the course of 
ages has gathered about this old question of 
religion may and must be rejected, yet it 
means something, yea, much, for us. It is 
ever full of new suggestions. It is the ques- 
tion not only of one stage, but of every stage 
of moral progress. 

The ancient word Salvation is the symbol 
of a great idea. The objection to many defi- 
nitions of it is that they only express a very 
small part of the meaning which the prophets 
and apostles of religion saw in it. The sal- 
vation of Jesus Christ is truly a great salva- 
tion—far greater than most men have thought 


or even imagined. . It meant, and it means, 
a large and many-sided experience ; the 
highest quality and order of human life ; 
the highest character and blessedness which 
men individually and collectively are capable 
of reaching and realising. 

(1.) Salvation is a certain deliverance from 
the depression and fear which spring from 
our knowledge and feeling of the evil we have 
done ; it is a certain relief from the shame 
which paralyses hopeful endeavour, and from 
the ignorant and guilty dread which makes 
the thought of God a burden, and not an 
inspiration. The word salvation is born out 
of the sense of sin; and the sense of sin is a 
genuine human experience which will not be 
ignored, and cannot be reasoned away. True, 
it is full of promise, the sign of all signs of 
an onward moving life, the beginning of all 
redemption, the shadow cast by aspiration ; 
but it is not healthy in its influence when it 
fails to receive any hopeful interpretation ; 
when it breeds morbid and despuiring 
thoughts of ourselves and God, of life here 
and hereafter. It is not good to live in an 
atmosphere of self-reproach, self-distrust, and 
fear. Despair is fatal. We are saved by 
hope. 

.) But the removal of tormenting shame, 
and of our ignorant and guilty fear of God 
and fate, is only the first step in the way of 
the Christian salvation. There is evil in the 
heart and life, and from its presence and 
dominion we require to be delivered. We 
are not in real contact with the divine order 
of existence until we feel that it is not penalty 
here or hereafter God wants to save us from, 
but sin. The remission of sin is not the 
remission of punishment. We reap what we 
sow. It is by this severity of discipline 
God makes us see the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin. Justice and mercy are eternally one. 
“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the soul.” ‘The Lord is merciful,” said the 
Psalmist, “ because He renders to every man 
according to his work.” Justice is beneficent, 
and the retributive forces are also redemp- 
tive. The cry to escape from the natural 
consequences of sin is the cry, not of the 
higher, but of the lower nature; the cry of 
a man who cares more for his own safety 
and comfort than he cares for the order and 
rule of God. The man truly awakened and 
enlightened wants to be delivered from the 
power of evil affections and evil habits ; to 
be saved from his infirmities and sins, even 
though it be by fire. Let us not be deceived. 
There is no other way by which a man can 
be saved from sin except by ceasing to be a 
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sinner. Men not even decently moral have 
been heard rejoicing in being saved on the 
ground of certain beliefs and emotions, but 
they were hardly in the way of being saved, 
only inflated with a foolish confidence. Let 
us not dare to speak of being saved if we are 
still the willing victims of bad tempers and 
passions, of mean prejudices, false judgments, 
and inordinate ambitions. Let us not dare 
to speak of being saved if we are not being 
saved from the sins we are tempted to com- 
mit daily and hourly. 

(3.) While it is much to be delivered from 
perverted and corrupt affections, and to have 
the power of evil habits broken, yet much 
more remains to be done to have the fulness 
of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ. Sal- 
vation is not summed up in the word “ cul- 
ture,” but it includes all the good things for 
which that word stands. It is identical with 
the highest and widest culture, with the 
freest and fullest growth of men. The per- 
fection of human character is not a mere 
incident or issue, or test of salvation; it is 
salvation. To save the soul is to save the 
man in every power and affection of his 
being, and in every relation and province of 
his life. Salvation is self-possession; the 
realisation of the ideal life for which we are 
created. The saved man is the whole man ; 
the healthy and fully developed man; man 
at his highest and best. The work of sal- 
vation is meant to be, not a work by itself, 
but a work large enough to take in every 
other work—the work of life. It is a work 
that is never finished. The saved man will 
ever be getting more salvation; adding 
virtue to virtue, and grace to grace; going 
on from strength to strength, and from glory 
to glory. Here, again, let us not be deceived. 
Unless the character through all its feeble- 
ness and failure is tending toward the 
Christian completeness it is not in the line of 
the Christian salvation. Jesus Christ is the 
revelation of true man as well as of true 
God. We are made and meant to be men 
after His type ; to be of the same mind and 
spirit, character and life, and to be content 
with no growth which falls short of that 
Divine Loveliness. 

(4.) But salvation is not something wrought 
in and for ourselves alone ; it means a life 
lived not for self but for God and mankind ; 
it means service. A man who only wishes 
to save himself has not learned the alphabet 
of Christianity. Any amount of care for 
one’s self rightly and nobly directed, any 
amount of self-discipline and self-culture, but 
not for a private and selfish end. Religious 
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selfishness is just as bad as any other kind of 
selfishness. The selfishness which seeks 
heaven, just as it grasps earth, is but the old 
spirit of darkness transformed into an angel 
of light. Jesus Christ had only this to say 
about a salvation that ended in one’s self : 
“ He that saveth himself shall lose himself.” 
To be self-centred was in His judgment to be 
in a state of condemnation, not of salvation. 
He always put God, God’s will, and work, 
and kingdom, where much of the religion 
that calls itself by His name puts self and 
self-interest—personal safety, comfort, peace, 
and final bliss. Let us lay it well to heart 
that man’s chief end is not to save himself, 
but to glorify God ; to save himself that he 
may glorify God, live for divine ends, enter 
into fellow-work with the Eternal Purpose, 
and give himself as Christ did for the world’s 
redemption. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Romans vii. 14—25. 


SAVING FAITH. 


THE answer which Paul gave to the ques- 
tion of the Philippian jailor, “ What must I 
do to be saved?” is a true and complete 
answer, if we read it not as a single and 
unconnected sentence, but in the light of 
the commentary upon it which Paul gives 
in his epistles. If we cannot study the 
Christian teaching as a whole, particular 
texts are almost always sure to confuse and 
mislead us. The great and divine truth of 
Scripture must be sought in the spirit of its 
general message. 

Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ” is not 
a little word denoting a little thing; it is a 
word of wide and profound significance. It 
is the symbol of an infinite idea ; an idea of 
which the whole New Testament may be 
said to be the expansion and interpretation. 
At the beginning of the Christian life it 
means something very simple ; but its fulfil- 
ment covers more than we think, or can 
think, more than the most faithful man can 
fulfil in a long lifetime. 

To the soul seeking to be saved from the 
shame and fear of sin, we still say what Paul 
said: ‘“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
To believe in Christ as the Mediator and 
Interpreter of the Eternal Charity and Grace 
is to be saved from false views of God, 
and from the distrustful feelings which they 
engender. ‘To believe in Christ is to believe 
in God—in Infinite Mercy and Goodness. 
To know God as Christ revealed Him is to 
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trust God, and to be persuaded that we are 
safe in His hands. 

The familiar statement, “You have nothing 
to do, only to believe,” is a misleading one ; 
but it has this amount of truth underlying 
it, that we have nothing to do to move and 
win the pity, and love, and help of God. 
We may begin our Christian life with the 
assurance that God does love us; that His 
attitude toward us is, now and for ever, the 
forgiving, merciful, helpful, redeeming atti- 
tude. The free, all-embracing, unchanging, 
unending love of God ought to be one of our 
permanent possessions ; a possession which 
no sense of unworthiness, no conscious want 
of feeling or goodness, no fall and no failure 
ought to be able to take away from us. Be- 
lieving in the Divine Love and Sympathy 
does not, itis true, undo what has been 
done, supply what has been omitted, bring 
back the yesterdays, restore the wasted sub- 
stance and obliterate all the issues of past 
transgressions ; but it does save us from 
weakening regrets and fears ; and it enables 
us to enter on the struggle to rise above the 
evil past and the evil self with confidence 
and courage—with the assurance that victory 
lies within our reach if at all costs we seek 
to win it. 

To the soul seeking to be saved from the 
dominion of evil passions and habits we still 
say what Paul said: “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” A 
corrupt affection is best mastered and dis- 
placed by the growth of a new and nobler 
affection. We often fail to understand the 
great Christian things by seeking to under- 
stand them too far apart from familiar 
experiences. We know that whatever good 
thing wins and rules the heart may, accord- 
ing to its measure, be a power of God unto 
salvation. A distinguished man once said, 
that in early manhood he found deliverance 
from a guilty passion through a devoted 
attachment to a branch of science. The 
saving potency of a true and pure love for a 
good man or woman has never been without 
its witnesses. The desire to be like those 
we love, and to be worthy of their love, may 
become our salvation, binding us over to 
rectitude and faithfulness, and urging and 
keeping us to our best. It is just in this 
‘way Jesus Christ has been a real Saviour to 
many in all lands and ages. The things 


named are not, of course, on the same level 
as the Christian attachment, but they illus- 
trate the same law, namely, salvation through 
the quickening and inspiration of a noble 
and commanding affection. To believe in 
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Jesus Christ with a real believing is to be 
filled with a passion for goodness ; and it is 
this passion, and not any theory or doctrine 
which may be associated with it, that sub- 
dues the evil passions, strengthens the will, 
purifies the life, and redeems and preserves 
from all evil. 

To the soul seeking to be saved in the 
sense of realising the ideal perfection which 
aman may and can realise, we still say what 
Paul said : “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.” In our Christian 
loyalty are all the elements required for the 
development of the most complete and 
finished type of human excellence. Cha- 
racter cannot be transferred any more than 
physical vigour or mental culture, but it may 
be acquired. Our personal loyalty is the 
fundamental condition of real attainment. 
Believing on Jesus Christ is not a substitute 
for personal obedience; it is motive and 
inspiration to personal obedience ; it is vital 
with quickening power to make us obey as 
He obeyed, to be loyal to His spirit and law 
of life. 

To the man seeking to be saved from that 
which will not let him be a true member of 
the human family and a good brother to all 
his brethren, we still say what Paul said: 
*‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house.” To believe 
in Christ with a real believing is to be saved 
from selfishness ; to be delivered from our 
ungodly and unbrotherly jealousies, hatreds, 
rivalries, and competitions ; it is to be brought 
out of the circle of selfish aims and interests 
into sympathy with God’s whole world, into 
communion with mankind. The affections 
which Jesus Christ inspires are all opposed 
to the affections which isolate and divide. 
His Spirit is a social spirit, drawing men 
together in mutual love and helpfulness ; 
through individual influence and energy pro- 
ducing its effect on the families. and genera- 
tions of men ; making possible and actual a 
heredity of Christian goodness; and that 
triumph of the Christian ideal and order of 
society which is the second and real coming 
of Christ. 

Thus, believing in Jesus Christ is indeed a 
saving faith, having its issue and result in a 
great salvation. Through the power of such 
a real believing we must become like Him in 
whom we believe: His trusts our trusts, His 
purposes our purposes, His ideals our ideals, 
His spirit our spirit, His character our cha- 
racter, His devotion to God and mankind 
the pattern and inspiration of our service 
and sacrifice. 




















“‘ Now we are by ourselves, what is it?” 


KITTY ALONE. 
aA Storp of Three Fires. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—BORROWING. 


“ [ is you—you two !” exclaimed Pepper- 

ill, as he reached the summit. He 
gasped tne words; he could not shout, so 
short of breath was he. His face with heat 
was purple as a blackberry. ‘“ What’s the 
meaning of this?” He held to a projec- 
tion of granite and panted. ‘Interfering 
with law — protecting a scoundrel.” He 
paused to wipe his face. “A malefactor— 
a criminal—guilty !”—again gasped like a 
fish out of water—“ guilty of incendiarism, of 
arson, of felony !” 

“Why, Pasco, you’re hot. Keep cool, old 
boy,” said Jason, laughing. ‘“‘ Who has created 
you constable, or sheriff of the County, that 
you are so anxious to apprehend rogues ?” 

“Rogues! rogues!—only rogues assist 
rogues in escaping the reward of their deeds.” 

“Is there a warrant out for his apprehen- 
sion ?” 

XXX V—26 


*T don’t know.” 

“Then what on earth makes you put your- 
self in a heat and commotion to catch him ?” 

Pasco mopped his brow, and, tearing up 
some ferns, dry though they were, proceeded 
to fan his face. 

“Why !—Do you ask? For the public 
security, of course. And now,”—again he 
puffed — “now I can’t talk; my wind is 
gone.” : 

Pepperill looked into the ravine. He could 
see that the men on the further side of the 
stream were at a nonplus. The fugitive 
had escaped them, had dived out of their 
sight into the coppice-wood, and they knew 
that pursuit was in vain. He turned sharply 
on his brother-in-law. 

“ This is your doing—you and Kate. First 
you give him work, and then you let him 
escape. He who helps a felon is a felon 
himself.” 

“My dear Pasco,” said Jason Quarm, laugh- 
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ing, ‘‘what makes you so fiery in this mat- 
ter?” 

“Fiery! of course, I’m fiery. And look 
there, Jason! there are the workmen, a dozen 
of them, doing nothing, and we shall have to 
pay their wages for a half day, and nothing 
to show for it.” 

“Whose fault is that? You sent them 
from their tasks.” 

“Yes, to catch a villain.” 

“Which was no concern of yours.” 

“Tt is a concern of mine, and of every 
honest man. How can one be safe with such 
a malefactor at large? I have my house, my 
stores ; I shall not be able to sleep at night 
with ease. knowing that this fellow is at large. 
If anything happens, I shall come on you.” 

“You'll get nothing from me.” 

“That is the worst—I know it. Why did 
you help the man to escape ? No one is safe 
—noone. And I, least of all, for now he 
regards me as his enemy. He has sworn 
vengeance—he may come on me, and cut my 
throat.” 

“Not much throat to be cut, Pasco.” 

“There is my moneybox——” 

“ Box, not money.” 

“He may set fire to my house—my barns 
—burn me and my wife—your sister—Kitty 
—your daughter. Don’t you care for that ?” 

“Tam not afraid. If you went after him, 
and have angered him—well—we helped him, 
as you suppose, and have won his good-will.” 

“As I know. Have I not found you here? 
Who else could have rolled down the rocks ? 
Show me your hands. There !—I said so— 
there is blood on Kate’s hands ; they are cut 
and bruised. She has been doing what she 
could; and you, her father, who ought to 
have known better, have encoufaged her. 
Rascals !—rogues !—rogues all !” 

* And, oh! how honest am I—eh, Pasco ?” 

“ Of course, I’m an honest man. I don’t 
encourage burglars, and murderers, and in- 
cendiaries.” 

“T did not know that Redmore was a mur- 
derer or a burglar.” 

“Who can say, but having been an incen- 
diary, he may go on to murder and plunder ? 
these things run together. One who can 
commit arson is capable of doing the other 
crimes as well. I shall have to drive back 
to Ashburton alone.” 

“Kitty returns with you.” 

“ What help is there in Kitty ? That fellow 
Roger, full of rage and desire for revenge, is 
about the woods, and may shoot you.” 

“He has not a gun.” 

“He may spring upon me with his axe.” 


“He has thrown it away,” said Kate. 

“You mind your own concerns,” ex- 
claimed the angry man, turning on his niece, 
“There are plenty of ways in which he ma 
fall on me and murder me, and then he will 
pick my pockets and make off in my clothes, 
and Kitty will help him.” 

“You are talking nonsense, Pasco. Are 
you such a weakling that you cannot defend 
yourself? But—pshaw! the man will not 
injure you.” 

‘* He will steal by night to Coombe. His 
wife is there. His children are there. He 
knows where I-am. He has sworn revenge 
against me.” 

“When ?—when he escaped ? ” 

“No, before I set the men after him.” 

“ Before he knew you would hunt him ? 
A probable story.” 

“Probable or improbable, it is true. I 
threatened him, and I would have arrested 
him, but could not. Kate knows I had him 
by the throat ; but he was armed with his 
axe, and I could not retain him. Then he 
swore he would do me an evil turn, and he 
will keep his word.” 

“He cannot harm you. He is afraid for 
himself.” 

“He can harm me. He can do to my 
house—my stores—what he did to Pooke’s 
rick.” 

* Well, that would not hurt you greatly ; 
you are insured over value.” 

“ Not over value, with the wool in.” 

“You were a fool about that wool, Pasco. 
Why did you not consult me before dealing 
with Croker? I knew of the fall.” 

“Oh, you know everything. You knew 
that the Brimpts oak bark was worth three 
times more than it is ; and now you are fell- 
ing without considering that the bark at 
present is practically worthless.” 

‘The sap doesn’t run.” 

“Tf the sap ran like the Dart, it would 
not make the bark sell for tan. You either 
knew nothing about the conditions, or you 
wilfully deceived me; and I dare be sworn 
it was the latter. I can believe even that of 
you now, a favourer of incendiaries.” 

“Come! do not be extravagant. What 
other criminals have I ever favoured ?” 

“T am too hot and too angry to argue,” 
retorted Pasco. “But I want to know 
something for certain about this Brimpts 
wood. It is well enough to cut it down, 
but what I want to know is, how will you 
transport the oak so as to make it pay ?’ 

“Sell on the spot.” 

“To whom ?” 
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“To the timber-merchants,” 

“They will reckon the cost of carriage.” 

“We shan’t: have to pay for it.” 

“ We shall sell at a good price.” 

“We shall sell. Such oak as Brimpts 
oak is not to be had every day.” 

“*Have you offered it to any one—adver- 
tised it ?” 

‘*No, I have not. 
is all felled.” 

“You will make as much a misreckoning 
in this as you have along of the bark.” 

“Trust me. The oak will sell high.” 

“You said the same of the bark. All 
your ducks are swans. I must have money.” 

“So must I,” said Quarm. “I want it as 
the March fields want April showers.” 

“JT am in immediate need,” urged Pep- 

erill. 

“Tn a fortnight I shall require money to 
pay the men their wages,” observed Quarm. 

“T have nothing. You were right. I 
have a cash-box, but no cash init. I have 
paid away all I had.” 

“Dispose of something,” 
cheerily. 

“ Dispose of what ? Coals? No one wants 
coals now.” 

“‘ Then something else.” 

“Wool, and lose on every pound? That 
were fatal. I have not paid for all the wool 
yet. I want money to satisfy the coal-mer- 
chant, money to meet the bill I gave Croker, 
and then the agent for the bank which has 
its hold on the Brimpts estate says we may 
not remove a stick till everything is paid.” 

* Then do not remove,” said Quarm. “ Sell 
on the spot.” 

“To whom ?” 

“There are plenty will buy.” 

“Why have you not advertised,” asked 
Pasco, testily. 

“For one thing, because I did not know 
you were in immediate need of cash ; for the 
other, because till the timber is down it 
cannot be measured. Never sell sticks stand- 
ing. A timber merchant will always buy the 
trees before felled, and many a landowner is 
fool enough to sell standing trees. The 
merchant knows his gain; the landlord does 
not know bis loss.” 


Time for that when it 


said Quarm, 


“Felled or unfelled, I must realise. My 
condition is desperate. I cannot meet any 
of the demands on me.” 

Pepperill had lost his purple colour. He 


wiped his brow again, but this time the 
drops did not rise from heat, but from uneasi- 
ness of mind. 

“You have drawn me into this Brimpts 
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venture, and I have now all my fortunes in 
one bottom. If this fails I am ruined ; there 
will remain nothing for me but to sell Coombe 
Cellars, and then—I am cast forth as a beg- 
gar into the roads. I have trusted you, you 
must not fail me.” 

‘Oh, all will come right in the end.” 

“The end—the end! It must come right 
now. I tell you that I have to meet the 
demands of the bank, or I can do nothing 
with the sale of the oak, and all now hangs 
on that. Owing to the ruinous purchase of 
Croker’s fleeces, I am driven to desperate 
straits. I cannot sell them ata loss. I cal- 
culated it with the schoolmaster—a loss of 
some hundred and twenty pounds. You must 
help me out of my difficulty.” 

“T can but suggest one thing. Go to De- 
vonport and see if the Government Dockyard 
will buy the oak. Ship-building can’t go on 
without material. If Government will take 
the timber, you need not concern yourself 
about the bank’s demand ; it will be satisfied, 
and more than satisfied, that the money is 
safe. Bless you! in these times a man is 
happy to see his money within twelve months 
of him, and know he must have it.” 

“T don’t mind ; but I'll go to Devonport 
at once,” said Pepperill. 

Whilst the conversation thus detailed was 
taking place, the three had crossed a strip of 
moor that intervened between Sharpitor and 
the high road, walking slowly, for Pasco was 
fagged with his scrambles, and Jason was 
crippled. 

“T don’t mind,” said Pasco again. “ But 
I shall want a few pounds to take me there, 
and my pockets are empty.” 

“T can’t help you. Mine wouldn’t yield if 
wrung out.” 

“ Here comes the parson,” said Pepperill— 
“our parson, jogging along as if nothing 
were the matter and went contrary in the 
world. I'll borrow of him.” 

“Oh, uncle,” protested Kate, flushing 
crimson, “pray, do not, if you have no chance 
of paying.” 

“You independent hussy, mind your 
own concerns,” answered Pasco, angrily. “I, 
with no chance of paying! I’m a man of 
means. I'll let you see what that signifies. 
How d’y do, parson?” 

“ What—my churchwarden!” exclaimed 
Mr. Fielding, drawing reins. “ What brings 
you to the moors ?” 

“Business, sir, a trifle with regard to oak 
timber. I’ve bought the Brimpts wood— 
cost me a few hundred, and will bring me 
a thousand.” 
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“Glad to hear it, Mr. Pepperill—and then 
we shall have a double subscription to our 
school.” 

“T daresay, Mr. Fielding ; I’m a free man 
with my money, as you and others have 
found. And by the way, talking of that, 
could you kindly accommodate me with a 
little loan of a few pounds. I started from 
home without a thought but of returning to- 
day, and I learn that the Government has an 
eye on these oaks—first-rate timber—and I 
must to Devonport to strike a bargain. I 
won't come to their terms, they must come 
to mine. Such timber as this is worth its 
weight in gold.” 

“How much do you want, Mr. Pep- 
perill ?” 

“How much can you spare, Mr. Field- 
ing ?” 

% Well, let me see.” The Rector of 
Coombe opened his purse. “I have about 
six guineas here. I shall want to retain one 
for current expenses. When can you let me 
have the loan returned.” 

“Any day. Ill drop you a line to my 
wife—or—on my return. I’m only going 
to Devonport to get the best price for the 
timber, and then I shall be back. If you 
can spare me five guineas—or five sovereigns 
—I shall be obliged. You know me—a 
man of substance, a man of means, a warm 
man. We represent the Church, do we 
not, Mr. Fielding ? and hang Dissenters all, 
say I.” 

of I can let you have five pounds,” said the 
rector, “I see I am short of silver.” 

“That will suffice,” answered Pasco, with 
dignity. “I will let you have it back directly 
I have settled with Government about the 
oaks.” : 

Mr. Fielding gave Pepperill the gold, then 
excused himself, as he desired to reach home 
before dark, and rode on his way. 

“T had no idea that to borrow was so 
easy,” said Pasco. “Of course, all depends 
on the man who asks. Every one knows 
me—sound as the Bank of England.” 

“And same thing,” said Quarm, “all 
depends on the man solicited.” 

Then Pepperill, with his hands in his 
pockets and head in the air, his spirits re- 
vived as though he had borrowed five hun- 
dred pounds in place of five pounds, walked 
towards Dartmeet Bridge humming the old 
harvest song :— 


“* We've cheated the parson; we’ll cheat him again: 
For why should the vicar have one in ten? 
One in ten? 
We'll drink off our liquor while we can stand, 
And hey for the honour of old England! 
Old England!” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—SIIAVINGS. 


WITH five pounds in his pocket, Pepperill 
drove to Plymouth and on to Devonport. His 
moral courage was up again now he had gold 
to spend. When his purse was empty, his 
spirits, his tone of mind, became depressed 
and despairing. A very littlk—a few pounds 
sufficed to send them up to bragging point. 
There was no limit to his self-complacency 
and assurance as he appeared at the dock- 
rard. 

' His spirits, his consequence that had so 
risen, were doomed to sink when he learned 
that no oak, however good, was required. 
Okehampton Park, the finest, the most ex- 
tensive in the county, had been delivered 
over by the impecunious owners to the wood- 
man; thousands of magnificent trees, as an- 
cient and as sound as those of Brimpts, had 
been felled. The market was glutted, oak 
of the best quality sold cheap as beech, and 
the Government had bought as much at 
Okehampton as would be reeded for several 
years. 

“That is the way with all Government 
concerns, stupidly managed by blunder- 
heads—I can do business better with private 
firms. I know very well what this means 
—to grease the palms of the authorities. I 
am aman of principle—I won't do it.” So 
said Pepperill, as he swung away from the 
dockyard. ‘‘ Bah! I’ve always been a staunch 
supporter of Church and State, churchwarden 
and Tory. If the Government can’t oblige 
me when I want a little favour done, but 
must go to the cheapest shop, blow me if I 
don’t turn Whig—that’s not bad enough, 
roaring Radical, and ery Down with the Con- 
stitution and the Crown. As for the Church, 
I don’t say as I'll go in for Disestablishment 
and Disendowment just now. There is some 
benefit in an Established Church when it 
will accommodate one at a pinch with five 
pounds, and don’t press to have it returned 
till convenient.” 

Pasco betook himself now to private firms 
of shipbuilders, but was unable to dispose of 
his timber. The mowing down of Okehamp- 
ton Park had flooded the market with first 
quality oak. One firm was inclined to deal 
with him, if he would draw the timber into 
Plymouth. Sanguine at this undertaking, 
he returned to Dartmeet to drive a bargain 
with some of the farmers on the moor for 
conveying the oak logs to the seaport town. 
He found that their charges were likely to 
be high. The way was long, the road hilly, 
in places bad. It would take them two days 
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at least to convey each load, with a pair of 
horses or a team of three, to Plymouth ; and 
what was one load? but a single log. Then 
there was the return journey, that might be 
done in a long day; but after three such 
days, the horses would not be fit for work 
on the fourth. <A pair of horses was ten 
shillings, and for three days—that was five- 
and-twenty ; but in reality three horses 
would be needed, and that would be thrice 
fifteen—two pounds five for each stick of 
timber before it was sold. As for the spray 
—all the upper portion of the trees—that 
would have to be disposed of on the spot ; 
and Pepperill foresaw, with something like 
dismay, that he would get no price for it. 
The expense of carriage would deter all save 
moor farmers from purchasing, and they 
were so few in number that the supply 
would exceed the demand, especially as they 
could have as much turf as they wanted for 
the cutting; and practically not sufficient to 
pay for the felling of the timber would be 
got from the sale of the faggot wood. 

It is one of the peculiar features of Eng- 
land that our roads are absolutely without 
any of the facilities which modern engineer- 
ing would yield to travellers on wheels. Our 
ancient highways were those struck out by 
packmen, and when wheeled conveyances 
came into use, the carriages had to scramble 
over roads only suitable for pack horses. In 
France and Germany it is otherwise, there 
modern road-engineering has made locomo- 
tion easy. The main arteries of traffic ascend 
and descend by gentle gradients, and make 
sweeps where a direct course would be ardu- 
ous and exhaustive of time. 

Now the road from Dartmeet, a main 
thoroughfare over the moor, might be carried 
along the river bank, with a gentle fall of a 
hundred feet in the mile, for six miles. But 
instead of that, it scrambles for a mile up a 
hog’s-back of moor, nearly five hundred feet 
in sheer ascent, then comes down to the Dart 
again ; then scrambles another ridge and then 
again descends to the same river. Nothing 
could be easier than to have a trotting road 
the whole way; but in medizval times 
packmen went up and down hill, conse- 
quently we in our breaks, and landaus, and 
dogearts must do the same ; not only so—but 
the transport of granite, peat, wool, and 
the oaks from the felled forest was rendered 
a matter of heavy labour and great cost. 
Pepperill saw it was quite hopeless to expect 
to effect any dealings on the Ashburton side, 
on account of the tremendous hills that 
intervened. 
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With rage and mortification at his heart, 
he sought for his brother-in-law, and could 
not find him. He was told that Quarm had 
gone to Widdecombe. Some repairs were to 
be done in the church, the parsonage was to 
be rebuilt, and he was going to ascertain 
whether oak timber would be required there, 
and how much, and whether he could dis- 
pose of some of the wood of Brimpts for this 
object. 

Hecould not wait for Quarm. He wanted to 
be home. He was to convey Kate to Coombe 
Cellars, it had been so arranged. His wife 
was impatient for her return, had begun to 
discover what a useful person in the house 
Kate was. Moreover, the moor air had done 
what was required of it, had restored health 
to the girl’s cheeks. 

In rough and testy tone, Pepperill told 
his niece to put together her traps and to 
jump up beside him. 

“ You’ve had play enough at our expense,” 
he growled. “ Your aunt has had to hire a 
girl, and she’s done nothing but break, break 
—and she’s given Zerah cheek—awful. Time 
you was back. We can’t be ruined just 
because your father wants you to be a lady, 
We're not millionaires, that we 
can afford to put our hands in our pockets 
and spend the day loafing. If your father 
thinks of bringing you up to that, it’s a pity 
he hasn’t made better ventures with his 
money.” After a pause, with a burst of 
rancour: “His money! His money indeed ! 
it is mine he plays games with, it is my 
hard-earned coin he plays ducks and drakes 
with—chucks it away as though 1 hadn't 
slaved to earn every groat.” 

As he talked, he worked himself up into 
great wrath ; and like a coward poured forth 
his spite upon the harmless child at his side, 
because harmless, unable to retaliate. He 
was accustomed to hear his wife find fault 
with Kate, and now he followed suit. We 
all, unless naturally generous, cast blame on 
those who are beneath us; on our children, 
our servants, the poor and weak, when we are 
conscious of wrong within ourselves, but are 
too proud for self-accusation. It has been so 
since Adam blamed Eve for his fall, and Eve 
threw the blame on the serpent. 

“T don’t hold with holiday-making,” said 
Pasco. “It is all very well for wealthy 
people, but not for those who are workers 
for their daily bread. I might ha’ been, and 
I would ha’ been, an independent man, anda 
gentleman living on my own means, but for 
your father. He's been the mischief-maker. 
He has led me on to speculate in ventures 
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that were rotten from root to branch, and all 
my poor savings, and all that your aunt 
Zerah has earned by years of toil—it is all 
going—it is all gone. There are those work- 
men cutting down the oak, they are eating my 
silver, gorging themselves on my store—and 
reducing me and Zerah to beggary. To the 
workhouse—that’s our goal. To the work- 
house—that is where your father is driving 
us. What are you staring about you for like 
an owl in daylight ?” 

“Oh, uncle!” answered Kate, in a voice 
choked with tears. “Ihave been so happy 
on the moor, and it is all so beautiful—so 
beautiful, a Heaven on earth, and I was 
only looking my last—and saying good-bye 
to it all.” 

“ Not listening to what I said ?” 

“Indeed I was, and I was unhappy—and 
what you said made me feel I should never 
come back here, and I must work hard now for 
aunt Zerah. There was no harm in my look- 
ing my last at what I have loved and shall 
not see again! It is so beautiful.” 

“ Beautiful! Gah!” retorted Pasco. “A 
beastly place. What is beautiful here? 
The rocks? The peat? The heather? Gah! 
It is all foul stuff—I hate it. What are you 
hugging there as if it were a purse of gold ?” 

“Oh, uncle! it is somethingI love so. The 
school-master sent it me by Mr. Fielding. 
It’s only a book.” 

“A book! of what sort? Let me see.” 

Kate reluctantly produced the- cherished 
volume. 

“Pshaw!” said Pasco, rejecting it with 
disgust. ‘“ Poetry—rotten rubbish—I hate 
it. It’s no good to anyone, it stuffs heads 
with foolery. I wish I was King, and I'd 
make it a hanging matter to write a line of 
poetry and publish it. It’s just so much 
poison. No wonder you don’t like work 
when you read that vile, unwholesome trash.” 

Kate hastily folded up the volume and re- 
placed it in her bosom. 

** No wonder you and your father encour- 
age vagabonds and incendiaries if you read 
poetry.” 

“Father did not help Roger Redmore to 
escape,” said Kate. “It was I who rolled 
down the stones. Father came up when he 
had already got away to a hiding-place. I, 
and I alone, did it.” 

**More shame to you. You're a bad girl, 
a vicious girl, and will come to no good.” 

He continued grumbling and snarling, and 
harping on his grievances, and, for some while, 
jerking out spiteful remarks. Presently he 
relapsed into silence, and let the tired cob 


jog along till he reached a point where, near 
Holne, roads branched, one went down the 
hill to Ashburton without passing through 
the village, the other went round by the 
church and village inn. Here Pasco drew 
up, uncertain which road to take, there was 
not much difference in the distance. The 
direct way was the shorter, but by not more 
than half-a-mile, whereas the other afforded 
opportunity for refreshment. 

At this point was a carpenter’s shop. The 
workman was not there, but he had left his 
shop open, and outside was a great pile of 
shavings. 

As Pasco sat ruminating, doubtful which 
way to take, his eye rested for some while 
on the shavings. Presently, without a word, 
he got out of the conveyance, let down the 
back of the cart, collected as many shavings 
as he could carry, and thrust them in under 
the seat. He went back to the pile, took as 
many more as he thought would suffice, and 
crammed the body of the cart with them. 
Then, still without speaking, he shut the 
back, remounted, and drove down the shortest 
way—the steep hill, the direct road to Ash- 
burton that avoided the village. 

“Uncle!” said Kate, after a while. 

Pepperill started, as though he had been 
stung. ‘ Bless me!” he exclaimed, “I had 
forgotten you were here.” “Uncle,” pur- 
sued the girl, “ you know my dear mother 
left a little money, a few hundred pounds 
for me. And my father is trustee, and he 
has charge of it; and has invested it some- 
where for me. If you are in difficulties, and 
really want money—I am sure you are 
heartily welcome to mine. I will ask my 
father to let you have the use of it. I cannot 
do other, you and aunt Zerah have been very 
kind to me.” 

“Yes—that we have, and been to tremen- 
dous expense over your keep, and there was 
your education with Mr. Puddicombe, and 
the doctor’s bill coming in, and the medicines ; 
and there has been your clothing—and you 
have always eaten—awful. That costs money 
and ruins one. Yes, you are right, you 
couldn’t do other ; I had not thought of that. 
But I don’t know what your father will say.” 

‘In a very few years I shall be old enough 
to have it as my own to do with as I like. 
I do not think that my father will object to 
its being employed as I wish. And | know 
it will be quite safe with you.” 

“Oh, perfectly safe, safe as in the Bank of 
England. I’m one of your sound men. 


Sound and straight, and square, and all round 
—everything you can desire, you know. 
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Every one trusts me. A man of substance, 
a man of means—and with a head for busi- 
ness.” 

“T will ask father when I see him.” 

“That is right. It will be a little relief. 
You are a good girl, I always said you were ; 
and had your heart in the right place. You 
will write to your father to-morrow.” 

Pasco Pepperill was comparatively genial, 
even boastful, for the rest of the way. When 
he arrived at Coombe Cellars, his wife heard 
the wheels and came tothe door. She re- 
ceived Kate without cordiality, and took her 
husband’s little bag of clothes he had taken 
with him. Kate carried hers in her hand. 

“ Anything in the cart? Shall I open?” 
asked Zerah. 

“‘ Nothing —absolutely nothing. Leave 
the cart alone,” answered Pasco, hastily. 
** Nothing at all.” 

Pepperill drew his horse away, unharnessed 
it, and ran the dogcart into the coach-house. 
Then he stood for a moment musing, and 
looking at it. Presently he turned his back, 
locked the door, and left his conveyance 
undischarged of its load of shavings. 

“T may chuck ’em away, any time,” said 
he, “or give ’em to Zerah to kindle her 
kitchen fire with, or—” he did not finish the 
sentence even in thought. 


CHAPTER XXV.—BORROWING AGAIN. 


WHEN Pepperill, tired with his long day’s 
journey, and harassed in mind, went to his 
bedroom, Zerah at once fell upon him. 

“ How have you fared, I'd like to know ? 
But lawk! What’s the good of my axing, 
when I’m pretty confident your journey has 
been all downhill, with an upset of the cart 
presently.” 

“ And if it be so—who is to blame but 
your brother ?” retorted Pepperill, angrily. 

“ My brother may have made his mistakes 
sometimes but not always—you never by any 
chance fail to do the wrong thing.” 

“ He has dragged me into this confounded 
affair of the Brimpts timber; and now—I 
cannot sell the bark or the oaks.” 

“He had nothing to say to the wool. 
What made you buy ata wrong price ?” 

“The market is always changing.” 

‘“*Yes—against your interests. We shall 
end in the workhouse.” 

“ Things will come right.” 

“They cannot. Look here! here is a 
lawyer’s letter about the coals. You must 
pay by the first of next month or they will 
put in the bailiffs.” 


“Tt will come right. I have had an 
offer.” 

“ For the oak 1” 

“No, of a loan. Kate, like a good and 
reasonable and affectionate girl is going to 
get Jason to withdraw her money and lend 
it to me.” 

Zerah flushed crimson. “So!” she ex- 
claimed, planting herself in front of her 
husband, and lodging her hands on her hips, 
“ you want to swindle the orphan out of her 
little fortune. You know as well as I do, if 
that money gets into your hands, it will run 
between your fingers as has all other money 
that ever got there. Folks say that there is 
a stone as turns all base metal to gold. I 
say that your palm has the faculty of con- 
verting gold into quicksilver, that escapes 
and cannot be recovered.” 

“This is only a temporary embarrass- 
ment.” 

“Tt shall not be done,” said Zerah. “I 
don’t myself believe Jason will hear of it, 
and if he does and prepares to carry it out, 
I'll knock his head off—that’s my last word. 
The parson said I didn’t love Kate, that I 
was starving her; but I'll stand up for her 


- against you—and her own father if need be.” 


“The coal merchant must wait,” said 
Pasco, shrugging his shoulders. 

“He will not wait. You have passed over 
unnoticed his former demands, and now, un- 
less in a fortnight the money is paid, he will 
make the house too hot to hold us.” 

“ We can sell something.” 

“What? You have parted with your 
farm, the orchard, the meadow — with 
everything but the house, to follow your 
foolish passion to be a merchant.” 

“He must wait. I have to wait tiil folk 
pay me my little bills. Money doesn’t come 
in rushes but in leaks.” 

“He will not wait. Where is the ready 
money to come from ?” 

Pasco scratched his head. 

“If everything else fails,” said she further, 
“then I propose you go to old Farmer Pooke 
and get a loan of him.” 

** Pooke ! he won’t lend money.” 

“JT am not so sure of that. Jan has called 
several times since Kitty has been away, 
and yesterday he told me, in his shy, awk- 
ward fashion, that he had spoken with his 
father about her. The old man made some 
to-do, he had fancied Rose Ash as a match 
for his son, as she is likely to have a good 
round sum of money ; but when Jan insisted, 
he gave way. You see everyone in the place 
knows that Kate has something left by her 
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* Kitty, you don’t care for me ?” 


mother, but they don’t know how much, and, 
instead of three hundred pounds or so, they 
have got the notion into their heads that it 
is a thousand pounds. Now, as the father is 
ready to let his son marry Kate, I think 
it like enough he would help you, so as to 
prevent the scandal of bailiffs in Coombe 
Cellars.” 

“He may make that the excuse for break- 
ing off the matter.” 

“Jan is obstinate. When that lad sets 
his head on a thing there is no turning him, 
and that his father knows well. He'd ha’ 
turned his son away from Kitty and on to 
Rose if he could, but he can’t do it; and 
what he is aware of is that the least show of 
opposition will make Jan ten times more set 
on it than before.” 

“Then you go to Farmer Pooke and 
borrow.” 

“T! I made to go round as a beggar- 
woman! You have brought trouble on the 
house. You must ask for the loan.” 

Next day, Pasco Pepperill started for 
Pooke’s house. The lion is said to lash itself 
with its tuil till it lashes itself into fury. 
Pasco blustered and bragged with everyone 
he encountered, till he had worked himself 
up into self-confidence and assurance enough 


for his purpose, and then, 
with bold face and swag- 
gering gait, entered the 
farmhouse. 

Pooke, senior, was a 
stout man, as became a 
yeoman of substance ; he 
had a red, puffed face, 
with stony dark eyes ; his 
hands were enormous, and 
their backs were covered 
with hair. 

Pooke and Pepperill had 
not been on the best of 
terms. Pooke for some 
time had been church- 
warden, but in a fit of 
pique had thrown up the 
office, when Pepperill had 
been elected in his room. 
But Pooke had not in- 
tended his resignation to 
be accepted seriously. He 
had withdrawn to let the 
parish feel that it had abso- 
lutely no one else fit to 
take his place, and he had 
anticipated that he would 
have been entreated to re- 
consider his resignation. 
When, however, Pepperill stepped into his 
vacant office, and everything went on as 
usual, Pooke was very irate, and spoke of 
the supplanter with bitterness and contempt. 

“How do’y do?” said Pooke, and ex- 
tended his hand, with gracious condescension 
such as he only used to the rector and to 
those whom he considered sufficiently well- 
off to deserve his salutation. ‘* What have 
you come here about ?—that matter of 
Jan?” 

“Well now,” answered Pepperill, with a 
side look at a servant, “‘ between ourselves, 
you know, we are men who conduct business 
in a different way from the general run.” 

“Get along with you, Anne,” said Pooke, 
to the maid. ‘Now we are by ourselves, 
what is it? That boy Jan is headstrong. 
It runs in the blood. I married, clean con- 
trary to my father’s wishes, just because I 
knew he didn’t like the girl. I don’t think 


that it was anything else made me do it. 


But your niece, Kitty, has money.” 

“* Money—O! of course. Weare a moneyed 
family.” 

“That is well. Mine is a moneyed family. 
One cannot be comfortable oneself without 
money, nor have anything to do comfortably 
with other people unless they’re moneyed. 
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I have often thought there is a great gulf 
fixed between the comfortably off and those 
who are in poor circumstances, and—those 
who are in comfort can’t pass to the other 
side—not right they should ; let them make 
their associates among the comfortably off. 
That’s my doctrine.” 

“‘ And mine also,” said Pasco. “I like to 
hear you talk like this—it’s wholesome.” 

“ Well, and what do you want with me?” 

Pepperill crossed his legs, uncrossed them, 
and crossed them again. 

“T’ve been doing a lot o’ business lately,” 
said he. 

“So I hear. But do you want to do busi- 
ness with me? I bought your orchard and 
meadow. There I think you did wrong. 
Hold on to land; never let that go—that’s 
my doctrine. You got rid of it, and where 
are younow? In Coombe Cellars without 
so much as five acres around it of your own.” 

“T never was calculated to be a farmer,” 
said Pasco. ‘My head was always set ona 
commercial life—and—I can’t say I regret 
it. A lot of money has passed through my 
hands.” 

“T don’t care so much for the passing as 
the sticking of money,” retorted Pooke. 

“Well, in my line, 
money comes in with a 
tide and goes out with a 
tide. When it is out, it 
is very much out indeed ; 
but I have only to wait 
awhile and, sure as any- 
thing in nature, in comes 
the tide once more.” 

Pooke’s stony eye was 
fixed on Pepperill. 

“Which is it now— 
high tide or low water?” 

“ There it is—low.” 

“Oh!” 

Pooke thrust his chair 
back, and looked at the 
space between him and 
Pepperill, as thouzh it 
were the great gulf fixed, 
across which no commu- 
nication was possible. 

“‘ Merely temporary,” 
said Pasco, with affected 
indifference. “Neverthe- 
less, unpleasant rather ; 
not that I am inconve- 
nienced and straitened 
myself, but that I am 
unable to extend my 
money ventures. You 


see I have been buying a great oak wood 
on Dartmoor—splendid oak, hard as iron ; 
will make men-of-war, with which we shall 
bamboozle the French and Spaniards. Then 
I’ve bought in a quantity of wool.” 

“ What, now? It is worth nothing.” 

“ Exactly—because there is a panic. In 
my business this is a time for buying. There 
will be a rebound and I shall sell. It is the 
same with coals. I lay in now when cheap, 
and sell when dear—in winter.” 

“What do you want with me?” asked 
Pooke, suspiciously. 

“The thing is this. I find I have to pay 
for the timber before I can sell a stick to 
Government, and I haven’t the cash at this 
instant. I’ve had to pay for the wool. I 
bought in two year’s fleeces, and for the 
coals, and if I could lay my hand on four 
hundred pounds——” 

“Four hundred pound ain’t things easy 
laid hands on.” 

“T want the money for three months at 
the outside. I'll give you my note of hand, 
and what interest you demand.” 

“Likely to make a good thing out 
of Government? I’ve always heard as 
dealing with Government is like dealing 





“So you want to swindle the orphan out of her little fortune.” 
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with fools—all gain your side, all loss 
theirs.” 

“Well! ’tis something like that,” said 
Pepperill, with a knowing wink. “ But 
don’t trouble yourself, if you can’t con- 
veniently raise four or five hundred, I can 
easily go elsewhere. I came to you, because 
my wife said there was likely to be a mar- 
riage between the families, and so I thought 
you might help me to make this hit.” 

‘“Now, look here,” said Pooke. “I’ve 
often had a notion I should like to deal with 
Government. I’ve a lot of hay and straw.” 

“Tm your man. Trust me. If I get to 
deal with Government about the timber, 
they'll have confidence in me, for the oak is 
about first-rate, and no mistake. They'll 
become confiding, and I'll speak a word for 
you. But if you haven’t any loose cash, such 
as four or five hundred pounds ”  Pep- 
perill stood up, and took his hat. 

“Don’t go in a hurry,” said Pooke; 
“that’s been my ambition, to deal with 
Government. Then if one has mouldy hay, 
one can get rid of it at a good figure, and 
Government is so innocent it will buy barley 
straw for wheaten.” 

“Tf you are so hard up that you have no 
money P 

“J—I hard up! Sit down again, Pasco.” 

Pooke considered for a moment, and then 
said, “ Now, I know well enough that in busi- 
ness matters sometimes one wants a loan. 
It is always so. If you'll just give me a leg 
up with Government, I don’t mind accommo- 
dating you. But—lI must have security.” 

“On my stores ?” 

“No; they might sell out. On your 
house.” 

‘* Won't my note of hand do?” 

“No, it won't,” answered Pooke. “See 
here—my Jan has gone down your way to 
make it up with Kitty. When they have 
settled, you get me your deeds, and then I 
don’t mind advancing the sum you want on 
that security—that is, if Kitty accepts Jan.” 

“She will do so, of course,” said Pep- 
perill. 

“ Well, of course,” said Pooke, 








CHAPTER XXVI.—SILVER PENINKS. 


As soon in the morning as Kate could dis- 
engage herself from the tasks which her aunt 
had imposed on her, she ran to the cottage 
occupied by the wife and children of Roger 
Redmore. It was of cob, or clay and straw 
beaten and trampled together, then shaved 
down, and the whole thatched. 


Such cottages last for centuries, and are 
warm and dry. So long as the thatch is 
preserved over the walls, there is simply no 
saying how long they may endure, but if the 
rain be suffered to fall on the top of the walls, 
the clay crumbles rapidly away. The cob is 
usually whitewashed, and the white faces of 
these dwellings of the poor under the brown 
velvet-pile-thatched roofs, with the blinking 
windows beneath the straw thatching just 
raised, like the brow of a sleepy eye, have 
an infinitely more pleasing, cosy appearance 
than the modern cottages of brick or stone, 
roofed with cold blue slate. 

The cottage of the Redmores was built 
against a red hedge, rank with hawthorn and 
primroses. But in verity it was no longer 
the cottage of the Redmores, for the family 
had been given notice to quit, and although, 
after Lady Day, Farmer Pooke had suffered 
the woman to inhabit it for a few weeks, yet 
now the term of his concession was exceeded. 
He had a new workman coming in, and _ the 
unbappy woman was forced to leave. 

When Kate arrived at the dwelling, she 
found that some sympathetic neighbours 
were there, who were assisting Jane Red- 
more to remove her sticks of furniture from 
the interior. The labourer who was incomer 
was kindly, and also lent a hand. Her goods 
had been brought out into the lane and were 
piled uptogetheragainst the bank, and on them 
she sat crying, with her children frightened 
and sobbing around her. Neighbours had 
been good to her, and now endeavoured to 
appease the tears and distress of the children 
with offers of bread and treacle, and bits of 
saffron cake, and endearments. The woman 
herself was helpless ; she did not know 
whither she should betake herself for the 
night, where she should bestow her goods. 

The incomer urged Mrs. Redmore to tell 
him what were her intentions. He must 
bring in his own family that afternoon, and 
would help her, as much as he was able, to 
settle herself somewhere. It was not pos- 
sible for her to remain in the road. The 
parish officers would interfere, and carry her 
off to the poor-house ; but it was uncertain 
whether she could be accommodated there, 
interposed a neighbour, as the house was full 
of real widows. 

Mrs. Redmore was a feeble, incapable 
creature, delicate, without the mental or 
moral power of rising to an emergency and 
forming a resolution. She sat weeping, and 
crying out that she was without Roger, and 
he always managed for her. 

“But you see, Jane,” argued a neighbour, 
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“as how Roger can’t be here for very good 
reasons, which us needn’t mention, and so 
someone must do something, and who else is 
there but you?” 

“TI wish I was dead!” wailed the poor 
creature. 

“Well, now, Jane,” said the neighbour, 
‘don’t ye be so silly. If you was dead, what'd 
become o’ the childer’ ?” 

At this juncture Kate arrived, breathless 
with running. 

“It is well;” she stood, panting, with her 
eyes bright with pleasure at the conscious- 
ness that she brought relief. ‘I asked my 
father, and he says Mrs. Redmore and the 
little ones may go into his cottage at Roundle 
Post, and stay there till something is 
settled.” 

“ That’s brave,” exclaimed the women who 
were standing round. ‘“ Now, let me take 
the little ones, Janz, and you lead the way, 
and Matthew Woodman, he'll help to carry 
some of your things.” 

“T have the key,” said Kate, “and the 
distance is nothing.” 

“Lawk a mussy!” exclaimed one of the 
women. “ What would us ever a’ done wi’out 
you, Kitty? The poor creetur is that flum- 
aged and mazed, her don’t seem right in her 
head, and us couldn’t do nothing with her.” 

Mrs. Redmore caught Kate’s hand and 
kissed it. 

“We'd all a’ died here but for you,” she 
said. 

“Indeed,” answered Kate, hastily snatch- 
ing her hand away, “it was my father who 
has come to your assistance, not I. He lends 
you the house.” 

“But you axed him for it. 
could do anything for you.” 

*‘T assure you my father is the one to be 
thanked, if anyone is.” 

“ Well, if Roger could do aught for he, it 
would be the same as to you.” 

“Come, let us be on the move.” 

A little procession formed—women carry- 
ing the children, or crocks, a couple of men 
with wheelbarrows removing some of the 
heavier goods. Then up came Jan Pooke, 
and at once offered his assistance, and worked 
as hard as any. 

As soon as the poor woman was settled 
into her new quarters, Jan sidled up to Kate, 
and, seizing her hand and breathing heavily, 
said, “ Kitty, I want to say something to 
you.” 

The girl looked at him inquiringly, waiting 
for what he had to say. 

“T mean, Kitty, alone.” 


Oh, if Roger 
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“T am Kitty Alone,” observed she, with a 
smile. 

“IT don’t mean that. I have something I 
want to say to you.” 

“ What is it ?” said she. 
odd.” 

“ It’s—it’s—the silver peninks.” 

“ What of them ?” 

It must be premised that the “silver pen- 
inks ” are the narcissus poeticus. 

“They are in an orchard.” 

**T know it,” said Kate. ‘Lovely they 
are—and yet, somehow, I like the daffodils 
as well.” 

“Now, it’s a curious thing,” said Jan, 
“that the same roots bring up first daffies, 
and then silver peninks.” 

“That is not possible,” objected Kate. 

* But it is so. Come into the orchard, 
Kitty, and see for yourself.” 

“T know, without seeing, that it cannot be.” 

“Tf you will come and look, Kitty, you 
will see that just where the daffies were, there 
the peninks are now. When the daffies die 
down, the peninks bloom.” 

“Exactly, Jan, because their time for 
blooming is a month later than the daffodils.” 
* But they come out of the same roots.” 

“That cannot be, by any means.” 

Pooke rubbed his head, and said, humbly, 
“T know, Kitty, I’m a duffer, and that you’re 
clever, but I’ve seen ’em with my own eyes.” 

“ Have you ever dug up the bulbs #” 

“No, I can’t say I have done that.” 

“Till you have, you cannot say that the 
golden flower and the silver flower spring 
from one root.” 

“Tt isn’t only the peninks, Kitty—can’t 
you understand ?” 

“T do not. You are very wonderful to- 
day.” 
uy want to talk to you in the orchard.” 

“You can say what it is, here.” 

“No, I cannot. I want to show you the 
silver peninks, and I want to say—” he let 
go her hand, which he had been sawing with. 

Kate looked round. It would be con- 
siderate to leave the poor woman alone with 
her children to get settled into her new 
quarters, and she desired to escape another 
outburst of gratitude. 

“Well, Jan, I will go and look at the 
flowers, and I hope to show you your mis- 
take—the withered heads of daffodil apart 
from the bursting bud of the penink.” 

The two young people walked together 
down the lane to the gate into the orchard. 
Jan threw this open, and Kate, without hesi- 
tation, stepped in. 


“You look very 
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“ Now,” said Jan, “I said it was not the 
peninks.” 

‘** What is not the peninks—the daffodils ? 
I thought you said that the one plant was 
the same which throws up yellow flowers and 
white ones.” 

“You try not to understand me, Kitty.” 
P “T am trying hard to understand you, 

an.” 

‘Look here,” he exclaimed, letting go the 
gate. Kate did as desired, she looked him 
full in the face, his mouth was twitching. 
“Tell me, Kate ¥ 

She waited for him to conclude the sen- 
tence, and as he did not, she asked him 
gently what it was that he desired her to 
tell him. 

“You know already what I mean,” he 
exclaimed, breathing short and quick. 

Kate shook her head. 

“‘Look here—Kitty. My father has given 
his consent at last, and I am going to be 
married.” 

“T am so glad to hear it, Jan.” 

*Kate—you tease me. You—you 

“Indeed I wish you all happiness.” 

“That I can only have with you.” 

“With me!” Kate was frightened, drew 
back and fixed her great dark blue, tranquil 
eyes on him. The sweat rolled off his brow. 
“Oh, Jan! what do you mean.” 

“You know what I mean. You shall be 
my missus.” 

“ Jan—-that cannot be.” 

“Why not? Give me your hand—no, 
give me both.” 

“T cannot do that.” 

A pause ensued. 

“ Kitty—you don’t care for me ?” 

“T do care for you, Jan.” 

“Then love me—take me. Sister Sue 
will be so pleased.” 

““T cannot do it, Jan, even for Sister Sue.” 

“You cannot love me!” he gasped, and 
his face lost its colour. ‘Oh, Kitty, since 
we were in the boat together I have thought 
only of you.” 

** And before that, of Rose. Was it: not 
so?” 

“No, Kitty. Rose rather teased me.” 

“Jan, you are a dear, good old fellow, 
and I like you better than any—I mean 
almost better than any one else in the 
world.” 

“Whom do you like better?” he inquired 
in a tone between sulk and anger. 

“‘ My dear father, of course.” 

“Oh! your father—anyone else ?” 

“I love the dear old parson.” 








“The parson, why so ¢” 

“Because one can learn so much from 
him.” 

“‘Oh—learn, learn,” exclaimed Pooke, 
impatiently. “At that rate you will love 
the schoolmaster, for he can teach you all 
sorts of things—why some stars twinkle and 
others do not; and why the tides do not 
come regular by half-an-hour. If that sort 
of foolery suits you, he'll do.” 

“It is no foolery, dear friend Jan. I 
have said that I did regard and like you.” 
Her face had become crimson. 

** But you will not love me.” 

“Jan, I shall always think of you as a 
brother or a cousin. You are so good, so 
true, so kind. You deserve the best girl in 
Coombe, and I am not that.” 

He wanted to interrupt her, but she pro- 
eceded, laying her finger-tips on his breast. 

“No, Jan, [am not that, I know it well; 
and I know that your father, nor even 
Sister Sue, would have you marry me. I 
cannot love you, and you would be unhappy 
with me.” ,; 

“Why that ?” 

‘Because I would be for ever asking you 
questions which you would not answer. And 
I—with you, would not be happy, because I 
could get no answers out of you. You 
would be telling me such things as that 


“silver peninks sprang out of daffodil roots, 


and that—I could not believe.” 

“So you refuse me ?” 

“Jan, you must get a good, dear wife, 
who will believe that silver peninks grow 
out of daffodil bulbs, will not bother whether 
they do or not, one who loves you with her 
whole heart. I know one who does that— 
no—listen to me!” as he made a gesture of 
impatience, as if he would turn away. “Let 
me speak plainly, Jan. Rose is a merry, 
good-hearted girl; and if she has done an 
unkind thing to me, it has not been out of 
malice, but because it made her mad to 
think that you did not love her, and cared a 
little for me. No one in Coombe can say a 
bad word against her. She is the prettiest 
girl in all the country round. She is always 
neat and fitty (dapper). If you know at all 
what love is, Jan, you must judge how 
miserable Rose is, when, loving you with all 
her heart, she finds you indifferent, and even 
rough towards her; she hates me only be- 
cause you prefer me to her. Your father, 
I am quite sure, has no wish to see you 
marry anyone but Rose. Sister Sue is her 
friend, and Sue knows and cares nothing 
about me. Let us always remain friends. I 
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shall ever value you for your goodness of 
heart, dear Jan. I wish 1 could love you 
enough to accept you, but I cannot—I can- 
not, Jan—and after saying that silver pen- 
inks e 

“Oh, confound the peninks!”—he used a 
worse word than “ confound.” 

“Jan! Do not say that. It is a neces- 
sity of my heart to learn. I must ask ques- 
tions, and I never can love a man who can- 
not give me something to satisfy my mind. 





Dear Jan, if we were married and you suid 
that silver——” 

He stamped his feet. 

“Well, never mind the peninks. 
not be, Jan. It cannot be. We were never 
created for each other. Woman is made out 
of a rib of the man to whom she must belong. 
If I am so eager to ask questions and get to 
know things, that shows, Jan, I was never 
made out of your rib, never taken from your 
side, and so never can go there.” 





It can- 





°—-- 


BEFORE SLEEPING. 


nh is the dead of night, and I must sleep ; 
But first, my soul, if thou dost aught recall 
Wherein thou hast done ill, I bid thee weep, 
And pray God’s tender mercy on thee fall ; 
Purge thyself clean of whatso bitter hate 
Thou hast for them that wrong thee; sink thy pride, 
Nor deem thou standest in a higher state 
Than those whom God thy happier chance denied. 
Be all for heaven ; think life draws near the close ; 
Give to repentance thy last conscious breath ; 
For more and more this mortal weakness grows 
That pledges thee to take the form of death, 


And sleep a while. 


What if in dreams the door 


Of life should shut, and thou return no more ? 


~~~ » ~-. 
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ACROSS THE BACKBONE OF ASIA. 
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Y the “backbone of Asia” is 
here intended the mountain 
systems running west and 
east, which separate the 
plains of Russian Central 
Asia from those of India. 
A line drawnacross this pro- 
tuberance of the earth’s sur- 
face from Lake Balkhash in the north to 
Lahore southwards would measure on the map 
about a thousand miles, orthedistance covered 
by a return-ticket from London to Aberdeen. 
But whereas it takes less than four-and-twenty 
hours to accomplish such a journey in Eng- 
land, I spent about five months in passing 
between the points named in Asia. 

This was largely owing to the difficulties 
of the way. First, there had to be crossed 
an ice-pass in the Tian Shan, or Chinese 
“Mountains of Heaven.” This took three 
weeks of continuous riding, and was followed 
by two months’ marching round the plateau 
of Chinese Turkistan, after which came nearly 
two months of riding again, over several of 





the very lofty passes of the world, before 
descending into Kashmir. This journey, 
however, as a whole, though by far the most 
difficult I have taken, exhibits to the traveller 
some of the grandest specimens of nature’s 
handiwork, and brings him in contact with 
at least three varieties of mankind, each of 
which is full of interest to the student of 
races, customs, and religions. 

The easiest approach from London to Lake 
Balkhash is (permission being granted) by 
railway to Samarkand, whence the western 
ofishoots of the Central Asian mountains are 
visible. The post-road then leads to Tash- 
kend, and skirts the northern chain of the 
Tian Shan, called the Alexander range, and 
so continues eastward to Kuldja. 

This was, anciently, one of the two high- 
roads from Europe to China over which silk 
was brought to Greece and Rome, and it was 
along the same road, and in its neighbour- 
ing districts, that Nestorian missionaries, ere 
Christianity had seen a thousand summers, 
established churches. 














The source of the river Kopa, in the Northern Tian Shan Mountains, 


Very few tangible remains of these churches 
now exist. There are, indeed, few buildings 
of any kind of great antiquity in Central 
Asia; partly because the houses there are 
built of mud, or sun-dried bricks, which easily 
crumble away. Fuel was generally too costly 
to waste on burning bricks, though in cases 
where they did so they appear to have known 
how to make them exceedingly durable. I 
do not remember to have seen bricks so hard 
in any part of the world as at the ruins of 
Old Khiva, which was destroyed in the 
thirteenth century, and where a native on 
the spot told me, rightly or wrongly, that 
they were wont formerly to wet the brick- 
clay with camels’ milk. 

here is one building in the mountains we 
are considering that dates perhaps from Chris- 
tian, if not pre-Christian times. It is called 
Tash-rabat, of which probably the author of 
the “Tarikhi Rashidi,” writing in the six- 
teenth century, says that Muhammad Khan 
of Kashgar “converted the ancient Hindoo 
temple called Tash-rabat into a fortified post 
to protect his capital from the incursions of 
the Kirghese.” Dr. Seeland, whom I met at 
Vierny, had recently visited this building, 
and to me it seems exceedingly probable that 


it was of old the Armenian monastery marked 
on the Catalan map of 1375 as standing a 
little south of Issik Kul. Another thing in 
favour of such an identification is that it 
stands about midway between Kashgar and 
Tokmak, at both of which places there existed 
at one time Christian communities. 

Tangible proof of Christians having dwelt 
in numbers at Tokmak and Pishpek had 
been brought to light only a short time before 
my visit, by the discovery, in both places, of 
cemeteries, in which the tombstones tell their 
silent but convincing tale. 

The cemetery at Pishpek occupied about 
eight acres, not enclosed apparently, and 
there are no indications of church or belfry. 
Much of the ground has now been ploughed, 
but lying about on the surface, or in some 
cases now buried, there are numerous oblong 
pieces of grey granite and sandstone. Usually 
they are uncut cobble-stones from the beds 
of streams, and so, waterworn, and a few have 
been artificially polished before being en- 
graved. More than six hundred stones were 
found in this cemetery. On the elevation 
not yet ploughed the graves are in rows, the 
gravestones being laid flat in a westerly 
direction with the engraved side upwards. 
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When I was at. Tokmak I drove to the 
Burana tower, an ancient minaret I have 
not seen mentioned by previous travellers, 
within a mile of which had been discovered 
another cemetery. I was shown two of the 
gravestones therefrom. They had each only 
one Maltese cross incised thereon, and were 
without ornament, anchor, or smaller crosses. 
But on other stones, of some of which I have 
rubbings, inscriptions are discernible in Syriac 
characters. 

The Russian Professor Chvolson has de- 
ciphered and translated some of the inscrip- 
tions, thus :— 

In the year 858 (i.e. of the Nestorian era, 
or 1169 a.D.). This is the tomb of Menchi- 
tenesh, a believer. 

In the year of the bull (1600 A.D.) George, 
the priest-superior of the church. 

1618 (A.D.). This is the grave of Julia, a 
graceful girl, betrothed to John, leader of 
the choir. 

1627 (A.D.). This is the tomb of Shelikha, 
the renowned interpreter of Scripture and 
preacher, who filled all the monasteries with 
light, the son of Peter the expounder. He 
was celebrated for wisdom, and his voice was 
sonorous as a trumpet. May our Lord unite 
his enlightened spirit to those of just men 
and the fathers. May every lustre be his 
portion ! 

The discovery of these epitaphs in regions 
where many Englishmen have little idea that 
Christianity ever penetrated, and the dis- 
covery farther east of still earlier Buddhist 
literature, indicate a promising field of ex- 
ploration to the learned traveller. 

But from Tokmak and Pishpek let us has- 
ten forward between the Alexander range on 
our right and the Kopa valley on the left, 
down which runs a small stream that adds 
its waters to the Ili, and so flows into Lake 
Balkhash. Six days’ posting suffices to bring 
the traveller to the Chinese frontier, beyond 
which is the Chinese capital of Sui-ting, and 
farther on, Kuldja. 

Kuldja is largely inhabited by Turkis called 
Taranchis, and the Taranchi bazaar resembles 
those of the Russian parts of Central Asia. 
The shops are built of mud, and on the 
earthen roof the Central Asiatic delights to 
stretch on carpets, drinking tea and smoking 
the chilim, or water-bottle pipe; whilst be- 
low, the vendors of sheep, fodder, and native 
produce stand lazily about, or carry off their 
purchases on the backs of asses or oxen. 

At Kuldja I made up my caravan of twelve 
men and twenty-seven horses, carrying, in 
about fifty parcels, nearly two tons of bag- 
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gage. To pass from the valley of the Ili 
into that of the Tekes we crossed the Uzun 
Tau range, and our first Sunday of nomad 
life found us at a Kalmuk encampment near 
the Chapchal Pass among surroundings de- 
cidedly new. Our coming had been expected, 
and a tent erected for my accommodation, 
added to which the chiefs brought a sheep to 
be slaughtered in my honour. For this I 
gave in return the welcome present of a 
couple of bricks of tea, here a better form of 
cash by far than silver money. I visited the 
Kalmuk tents, but saw few signs of nomad 
affluence. Of education there was none, nor 
did the children even know how to appre- 
ciate pretty illuminated text cards. I won 
their good-will by distribution of sweetmeats, 
and so got at the hearts of the mothers, who 
showed their ornaments and allowed me to 
examine their burkhans, or sitting images of 
Buddha or Buddhist divinities, which are 
placed on the altar inside the tent, For admi- 
nistrative purposes the Kalmuks are divided 
into sumuls, or squadrons (each two hundred 
tents), which are supposed to constitute 
Chinese irregular cavalry. 

I saw whilst riding to the Muzart Pass 
some fine exhibitions of horsemanship. One 
of my escort was a Manchu, who one day 
stood at his horse’s shoulder, and without 
putting his hand thereon, leaped from the 
ground clean into his saddle. On another 
occasion I lent them butterfly nets to catch 
specimens of lepidoptera. The novelty of the 
occupation quite took their fancy; and in 
Chinese top-boots and queerly-cut trousers 
they rushed hither and thither, with hats 
blown off and pig-tails flying, now toppling 
over, and next lying down to pant for breath. 
Subsequently they took to butterfly catching 
on horseback over ground not only rough 
with rocky débris fallen from the mountains, 
but covered with bushes, among which they 
spurred here and there in a style compared 
to which polo on a level sward is child’s play. 

These pastimes enlivened our marches 
through ample pasture grounds up to the 
glaciers of the Muzart Pass. Then we had 
to climb in good earnest for a very long day, 
most of which was spent near or actually on 
the ice. So dangerous was our path that one 
horse, baggage and all, fell over an ice-cliff, 
and another tumbled into a crevasse. All 
along the way lay numerous whitened skele- 
tons of horses, and birds of prey soared over- 
head screaming as if they would fain pick 
our bones also. 

At the worst spot of all was an ice-cliff, 
Mazar-bash, up which horses are sometimes 
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pulled by ropes. We had to scramble down in 
a break-neck fashion, two men taking charge 
of my person, whilst other two helped down 
my horse, one at his head, and the other pull- 
ing him back by the tail. I thought it on 
the evening of that day a marvel that we had 
not broken our skulls ten times over ; and the 
end of it was that my caravan could not con- 
tinue up to the spot a few of us had reached 
before dark, and where we had to remain 
supperless and sleep in the open under a rock. 

On the next day in crossing a river one of 
the horses fell and was carried down stream, 
my precious camera on his back, sinking be- 
low the waves till nothing was visible but 
the horse’s head. Happily, however, the 
camera was recovered. On reaching our first 
Chinese post-station the character of the road 
completely changed. The ample pastures of 
the northern slopes of the Tian Shan were 
exchanged for dry, arid, and sandy desert, 
actoss which, in twenty-one days from Kuldja, 
we arrived at Aksu. 

General Kostenko, in his admirable work 
on Turkistan, states that no European had 
completely crossed the pass beyond Mazar- 
bash. Dr. Bretschneider, the author of 
several learned works on Central Asia, has 


lately pointed out, however, that after the 
visit of Kostenko and before my own some 
Russian officers did so, to whom belongs the 
distinction of being the first Europeans to 
cross entirely this difficult and little-known 
pass to Aksu. Aksu is the principal town 
in the north of Chinese Turkistan, which, 
speaking roughly, is a valley about the size 
of France and Austria together. It is a horse- 
shoe depression, four thousand feet above sea- 
level, fiat, and dotted here and there with 
oases of verdure. Where streams come down 
from the mountains they bring fertility, but 
elsewhere are howling sandy deserts which en- 
croach and in some cases bury villages entirely. 
I marched round the western portion of 
this valley through the towns of Kashgar, 
Yarkand, and Khotan; of these the last is 
far the most ancient and the least visited by 
Englishmen, the number preceding me being 
only, I believe, two or three. Here was an 
ancient seat of Buddhism as far back as the 
fourth century of the Christian era, founded 
by early Buddhist missionaries who by this 
route made their way from India to China. 
In the northern portion of the valley, near 
Kuchar, are caves and erections called stupas, 
frequently built over Buddhist relics, whilst 























within are sometimes entombed Buddhist 
books. One discovered since my visit by 
Captain Bower, at Kuchar, has been exa- 
mined by Dr. Heernle, who is disposed to 
assign to it a date between 350 and 500 A.D. 

I found no Buddhist remains in Khotan, 
the Muhammadans having destroyed all me- 
morials of idolatry, whilst in its place they 
have effectually bound upon the necks of the 
people the yoke of the false prophet. This 
has been the case now for many centuries, 
but with small enough advantage to the 
people. Everywhere poverty prevails, educa- 
tion is little appreciated, and morals are pain- 
fully low. At Kashgar four “lawful wives ” 
at a time may be had, each for a suit of 
clothes, value ten shillings, and all of them 
may be divorced in orthodox form according 
to the shariat by a mullah at the end of a 
month or less; whilst so little shame is 
thought to attach to all this that a European 
resident told me he had known women of 
twenty who, beginning before they were in 
their teens, had married twenty husbands ! 

I am writing now of the settled Turkis of 
Chinese Turkistan, to whom not one of the 
missionary societies—Protestant, Roman, or 
Russian—is sending a single missionary. 
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In the mountains around Chinese Turkis- 
tan, especially on the north, are another 
people, called Kirghese. We saw in driving 
along the shores of Issik Kul many of their 
tents, the only habitation known to the Kir- 
ghese. The carcase of a Kirghese tent re- 
sembles a cage, the lower part of which con- 
sists of a trelliswork of rods which can be 
extended or folded at will. Outside, this 
carcase is covered with felt. The top of the 
cupola has a hole that serves for window and 
chimney, unless bad weather requires this 
also to be covered with felt, whilst the only 
entrance is closed by a curtain suspended 
from the lintel of a wooden doorway. The 
flooring is replaced by felt and carpets, and 
in the middle, beneath a huge cauldron and 
tripod, is lighted the fire, usually of worm- 
wood, coarse herbage, or dried dung. Rolls 
of felt and wadded cushions are placed against 
the trellis work, on which are suspended 
household utensils, arms, saddlery, and ar- 
ticles of clothing. It is only the rich who 
possess tables of wood, and I scarcely re- 
member seeing such a thing as a bedstead. 
We met these people as far south on our way 
as Shahidula, at what is now regarded as the 
British frontier. 
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Compared with Chinese Turkistan, there 
is perhaps no other valley in the world of 
equal extent possessing such an environment 
of lofty mountains of the first rank. The 
chain of the Tian Shan, over which I had 
crossed, attains in one place to 24,000 feet ; 
and west of the valley lie the lofty plains and 
peaks of the Pamirs, whilst in setting our 
faces towards Kashmir we had to cross be- 
tween that place and Yarkand about half-a- 
dozen high passes, the highest rising to 
nearly 19,000 feet. 

The cold was intense; so much so that 
wearing furs, and four or five skins besides 
my own, it was not too warm. Another 
difficulty was the rarefied air at great heights, 
which so disabled the horses that men and 
baggage had to be transferred to yaks, ‘‘a sort 
of cow with a horse’s tail.” 

The Kilian Pass (17,000 feet) was covered 
with deep snow. At the Suget Pass the 
rarefaction of air was so disabling that in 
the tent at night I could not write, read, nor 
even think, but simply sat with head on one’s 
hands. The highest pass—the Karakoram— 
was not so trying, and there was no snow; 
but on the Saser nearly the whole day was 
spent in scrambling over enormous ice moun- 
tains, whilst around were peaks lifting their 
summits to considerably more than 20,000 
feet. 

The next day brought us to the first habi- 
tations on the Indian side of the mountains 
and among the Tibetans, a people of whom 
we had seen none in Chinese Turkistan. 
They are of middle stature, swarthy com- 
plexion, and hardy physique. I heard it 
remarked in India that the Hindoos look sad 
and the Muhammadans sour ; but neither is 
the case with the Tibetans, who are remark- 
ably cheerful; whilst the women, free and 
unveiled, were a pleasing improvement on 
the unnaturally covered and hidden faces of 
the Turkistan females. 

The Tibetans are Lamaists, that is to say, 
to the Buddhist ideas received in some other 
countries, they of Mongolia and Tibet have 
added a hierarchical system, at the head of 
which is the Dalai Lama, resident at Lassa. 
At Tashi Lunpo, another town in Tibet, 
dwells the Pantshen Lama ; and so great is 
the supposed sanctity of these two Lamas that 
they are regarded almost as gods in human 
form. Each is supposed to be an incarnation 
of some form of Buddha, and when he “ de- 
parts this life” does so merely for a time, 
and then effects his re-incorporation by a 
beam of light which enters the individual 
whom he selects. Hence, on the death of 
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one of the Grand Lamas, the other has to 
ascertain into whose body the celestial being 
has been pleased to re-incarnate himself. To 
this end the names of male children, born 
just after the death of the Grand Lama, are 
laid before the survivor, who puts them into 
a golden casket, and the child whose name is 
drawn first is the new Grand Lama. This 
is done in the presence of certain heads of 
monasteries, and the Chinese resident, through 
the latter of whom the Court of Pekin takes 
care that this high honour shall fall upon 
children of such families only as are known 
to be well affected to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

As for the religious code of the Lamaists, 
the following is an illustration :— 

1. To take refuge only with Buddha. 

2. To form in one’s mind the resolution to 
strive to attain to the highest degree of per- 
fection in order to be united with the supreme 
intelligence. 

3. To prostrate one’s self before Buddha’s 
image. 

4. To bring before him offerings such as 
are pleasing to the senses. 

5. To make music, sing hymns, and utter 
his praises. 

6. To confess one’s sins with contrite heart, 
to ask forgiveness, and to resolve not to do 
the like again. 

7. To rejoice in the moral merits of all 
animated beings, and to wish that they may 
obtain emancipation [that is, to cease trans- 
migration into the souls of other beings]. To 
pray and entreat all the Buddhas now in the 
world to teach their doctrines, and not to 
leave the world too soon, but to remain here 
for many ages. 

Not many converts have yet been made 
among the Tibetans by Christian missionaries. 
Several communities of Roman teachers made 
their way to Lassa in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and lived there for many years, but 
they were eventually turned out of the coun- 
try, and no European, ecclesiastical or other- 
wise, is now permitted to live in Tibet proper. 

There are, however, several missionaries 
stationed on the frontiers, and quite ready to 
enter when allowed todo so. Thus, in the 
east, at Bathang, is a Roman mission; in the 
north-east a station of the China Inland Mis- 
sion; whilst in the west, at Kaelang and Leh, 
the Moravians have been quietly and steadily 
at work among Tibetan people living under 
British influence, and translating the Scrip- 
tures and other books. 

I stayed for several days at the mission- 
house in Leh, attended their services, and saw 
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their work, of which I cannot speak too highly 
for its self-denying and scriptural character. 
At present the doors appear to be closed 
against further advance. But prayer, patience, 
and pains have opened other doors that once 


appeared closed as firmly, and one longs that 
the time may soon come when Chinese Tur- 
kistan and Tibet, which figure so largely on 
the backbone of Asia, shall receive the mes- 
sage of Christian enlightenment and peace. 





MATTER. 
By EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 


HE deepest mysteries are often those 
which by reason of their familiarity 
seem to us the least mysterious, and which 
we not infrequently overlook altogether. 
Thus, if a so-called “material” cause can 
be given for any fact relating to nature or to 
man, we are apt to consider that we have 
attained an ultimate explanation,—that we 
know all there is to be known, and need 
trouble ourselves no further ; and this feeling 
lies at the root of much of the dislike and 
distrust which many religious persons feel 
towards the enunciations of science. Such a 
conclusion, however, is about as wide of the 
mark as it can possibly be: for when we 
have thus explained our fact by some ascer- 
tained property or law of matter, we have 
explained it by that of whose ultimate nature 
we are entirely ignorant. Here is food for 
reflection if we care to reflect! We are sur- 


rounded by matter; we touch, we see, we 
eat, we breathe matter ; nay, physically con- 
sidered, we are matter ourselves, and yet we 
do not know what matter is—in its essence, 
of course. The forms of matter we are fairly 
well acquainted with ; the earth on which we 
stand, the ocean which encompasses it, the 
fair array of vegetable life in which both 
abound, the multitudes of living creatures 
which tax our powers to name and classify ; 
these are all forms of matter, and we are 
able to study and examine them, to investi- 
gate their properties, to discover of what 
substances they are composed, and to assign 
to each of these its due rank and proportion 
in the aggregate of matter, animate or inani- 
mate, of which it is a constituent part. We 
can also ascertain the general properties of 
matter,—those by which under all its mani- 
festations we recognise it as matter,—and we 
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have reason to suppose that we understand 
something of its structure ; but beyond this 
we cannot go. The sum of our material 
knowledge may seem of respectable propor- 
tions when we contemplate the vast quantity 
of literature it has called forth, the intellectual 
giants whose lives have been spent in labori- 
ously adding to its amount, and the costly 
array of ingenious and delicate apparatus 
with which, in order to the investigation of 
matter and its laws, a well-organized modern 
laboratory is replete ; but that sum dwindles 
to an almost vanishing quantity when in 
reply to the question, which a child might 
ask, ‘What is matter?” the most accomplished 
and far-seeing of students would be compelled 
to reply, “‘I cannot tell.” 

So unqualified an assertion of ignorance 
seems a discouraging commencement to our 
subject, but after all it is practically (i.¢. for 
the ordinary purposes of life, and the ordi- 
nary range of thought,) of very little moment, 
and has only been referred to in order to 
demonstrate how closely the unknown is 
in touch with the known, even in the 
most ordinary experiences of our daily life. 
Though we are compelled to forego any pre- 
tence to knowledge of matter in its ultimate 
nature, science can nevertheless give us much 
useful information regarding it; even con- 
sidered in the abstract, and not under any of 
its concrete forms. To arrive at this infor- 
mation, however, we must begin by elimi- 
nating from our conception of matter all 
those properties such as colour, hardness, 
tangibility, &c., which belong to its particu- 
lar manifestations, then those which still re- 
main will be universal properties belonging 


ito all matter without exception. Of these 


we shall find that there are primarily- two: 


extension, #.e. occupation of space; and re- 


sistance to force. Matter, whether animate 
or inanimate, visible or invisible, must occupy 
space ; we cannot reduce even the most com- 
pressible gas to zero dimensions ; it may 
require a very small space, but some is 
indispensable. Only nothing can fill no- 
thing. Extension, then, is the first universal 
property of matter, and at the rise of what 
may be called modern science, the great 
philosopher Descartes, to whom that rise 
was in great part due, attempted to bring 
the whole conception of matter under this 
one head. Had it been possible to do so, 
ene would have been reduced to a deve- 
opment of geometry, but, needless to say, 
it was impossible ; for equally universal and 
characteristic with extension is that other 
property which we have called resistance to 
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force,* and which is in reality that which 
gives us our primary conception of matter.+ 
Were we blind and deaf, unable to taste or 
smell, and were our sense of touch restricted 
to the mere consciousness of resistance to our 
bodily motion, we could yet detect the pre- 
sence of matter by reason of that very resist- 
ance. As any reader who chooses may demon- 
strate to himself, “our conception of foreign 
bodies is in its primary essence that of resist- 
ance to our organs, and the conception of 
our own bodies that of direct resistance to 
our muscular effort.” t 

It follows from this that an effort is re- 
quired to set a body in motion, or to change 
or put an end to its motion (as every rider 
who has been thrown from his horse by the 
unexpected swerving or stoppage of the latter, 
has unpleasantly experienced) ; and force, or 
that which initiates, changes, or arrests the 
motion of matter, is one of the most fundamen- 
tal conceptions of modern physical science. 
For the moment, however, we are occupied 
solely with the properties of matter; and not 
force, but resistance to force, is one of these. 
To express the double fact of the incapacity 
of matter to initiate motion, and of its resist- 
ance to change of motion, physicists have 
formulated the conception of the inertia of 
matter, upon which the whole superstructure 
of modern physical science rests. Every 
fresh discovery made, and every new fact 
brought to light, demonstrates with greater 
clearness the depth and solidity of this basis ; 
yet it is worth while to take note that though 
the most firmly established of all scientific 
hypotheses, it yet does not rank above this. 
Facts demand this explanation, and the more 
facts are discovered, the more satisfactory 
does the explanation appear, because it can 
always be applied to them. Nevertheless, 
from the very nature of the facts, a direct 
experimental test of the truth of inertia is 
impossible, because we can never apply it to 
a body absolutely at rest, there being no 
known body in this condition. For the same 
reason it is not really accurate to say that 
force either initiates or arrests the motion of 
bodies. Change of motion alone can be posi- 
tively ascribed to it 

Having acquired these two conceptions of 
extension.and inertia, we are enabled to take 

® In many physical treatises this property is called impene- 
trability, but the term resistance seems preferable, because it 
is only through the resistance opposed to our effort that we are 
primarily conscious of the impossibility of two bodies occupy- 
ing the same space at the same time. 

+ Descartes was obliged practically to acknowledge this 
—- of matter in order to define “body,” but he never 

y gave it consideration, being wholly occupied with mathe- 

matical conceptions. 

+ Naville, “ La Physique Moderne,” p. 29, 
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a further step and assert the unity of matter, 
i.e. its identity with itself under all its various 
forms. If matter is always extended and 
always inert, we perceive that it must in its 
essence be one and the same ; just as the pos- 
session of self-conscious intelligence and of 
free-will mark out the unity of human nature, 
despite the almost infinite variety of indivi- 
duals ; and this unity of matter under all 
the extraordinarily diverse manifestations of 
which it is capable (compare, for instance, the 
human brain and a diamond), is not one of 
the least remarkable aspects under which we 
can regard it. 

This unity is further demonstrated by the 
fact that modern discoveries tend to show that 
all matter. without exception is capable of 
assuming any one of the “states” under 
which we know it—solid, liquid, or gaseous, 
according to the conditions to which it is 
subjected. Not so very long ago it was sup- 
posed that only some substances were capable 
of undergoing all three changes, while others 
were fixed in one state or the other; and 
even within the last twenty years a distinction 
was maintained between a true or “ perma- 
nent” gas (i.e. one which could not be lique- 
fied) and a vapour. Now, however, that 
some of the most refractory substances have 
been melted, and even vaporised by the 
enormous heat of the electric arc, and that 
gases whose boiling points are so low as those 
of oxygen and nitrogen, have nevertheless 
been liquefied, it is becoming clearly under- 
stood that, given the requisite temperature 
and pressure, there is no substance which 
cannot be made to assume in turn any one of 
the three states in which matter exists ; and 
this, as has been pointed out above, is a very 
conclusive proof of its unity. 

Another essential property of matter, but 
which does not commend itself to superficial 
observation, like those of extension and 
resistance, is indestructibility. So far as 
experiment and observation can discover, 
matter can neither be created nor destroyed. 
On the surface facts seem to contradict this 
assertion, for any particular portion of mat- 
ter may be decomposed and resolved into its 
constituent parts, so that it seems to have 
disappeared, because the form under which 
we knew it is no longer present. In reality, 
however, no diminution in the quantity of 
existing matter has taken place. One proof 
of this is easily afforded by combustion. If 
we allow a piece of wood or coal, or any 
combustible solid body, to “burn away,” 
there will, as we all know, be ashes remain- 
ing. If, while the combustion is going on, 
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we take means to preserve not only the ashes, 
but also every part of the body which would 
ordinarily be dissipated as smoke and steam, 
and then weigh all the different substances, 
solid, liquid, or gaseous, that we have ob- 
tained, we shall find the combined weights 
equal to the original weight of the body 
itself. The mention of weight may, perhaps, 
raise in the minds of some readers the ques- 
tion whether weight or heaviness should not 
be considered a property of matter. The 
answer is in the negative. What we call 
heaviness is a variable quality, and under 
suitabie circumstances may disappear alto- 
gether. It is due to the force of gravitation, 
of whose nature we are absolutely ignorant, 
though its effects are well known, and the 
law according to which it acts was formu- 
lated by Newton. To call it, as is usually 
done, attraction, is merely a convenient form 
of expression, apt to be misleading if regarded 
as an explanation. For to attach the notion 
of attraction to inert matter is clearly a con- 
tradiction in terms. If matter really possessed 
any property of attraction for itself the theory 
of inertia would be impossible, because matter 
would be able to set itself in motion, and 
even to direct its motion. Though thus pre- 
cluding heaviness from ranking as a property 
of matter, however, the process of weighing 
which we invariably connect with it has been 
brought forward as proving the indestructi- 
bility of matter. It is necessary to state, 
therefore, that the comparison is not really 
between two weights, but between two masses. 
The mass of a body means the quantity of 
matter contained in it, and this has been 
proved never to vary, though the weight may 
easily do so. Thus, if we weigh two bodies 
having the same volume very accurately in 
the ordinary manner, and find that they 
exactly balance one another, and if we then 
weigh them with equal accuracy in water, we 
shall find that they will both be less heavy 
than they were, but they will still exactly bal- 
ance one another. The mass has therefore re- 
mained unchanged, though the weight has 
varied owing to the different conditions under 
which the operation of weighing was per- 
formed. It is for the reason that, under the 
same conditions, the weight of a body before 
combustion is equal to the weight of the vari- 
ous substances left after combustion, that we 
may feel certain the original mass or quantity 
of matter has undergone no diminution.* 


* The mass of a body is said to be proportional to its weight, 


and this is true, despite the possible variation of the latter, 
because a body of greater mass will always exceed in weight by 
the same amount a body of less mass, under whatever con- 


ditions they are weighed, provided the balance be accurate. 
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Extension, inertia, unity, and indestructi- 
bility have now been shown to be universal 
properties of matter. There remains a fifth 
to be added, structure. The idea that matter 
is not continuous, but composed of ex- 
ceedingly small particles or atoms, eluding 
the keenest sense-perception, even when 
aided by the powerful artificial means which 
modern science has at its disposal, is by no 
means a new one. It dates back to Demo- 
critus, for that philosopher propounded the 
theory that “nothing exists except atoms 
moving in vacancy. Sweetness and hard- 
ness, heat, colour, and the like, are only 
sensible appearances—in reality all this is 
merely a variously-ordered: assemblage of 
stoms, the movements of which are rendered 
possible by the void spaces interspersed be- 
tween them.” Epicurus and Lucretius further 
developed this conception, but though a very 
clever guess, showing remarkable powers of 
insight and generalisation in the minds 
of those who formulated it, we yet cannot 
regard it as anything more than this. In 
ancient, and, indeed, until comparatively 
modern times, it was not considered neces- 
sary to verify a scientific theory by system- 
atic observation, or to put it to any ex- 
perimental test. Philosophers seem to have 
supposed that they could arrive at a true 
understanding of the universe by ques- 
tioning their own brains, and until they 
perceived that their questions must be ad- 
dressed to Nature and not to themselves, 
they could not hope to arrive at any but 
vague and uncertain, if not absolutely false, 
answers. Thus, though Democritus and his 
successors had hit on a partial truth, they 
could not develop or add to it, for it was 
bound up with error and had no solid basis. 
In the present day, however, experiment 
and calculation have alike led scientific men 
to adopt a rectified and coherent ‘atomic 
theory” of the constitution of matter ; it is 
found that phenomena which cannot be ex- 
plained on any other hypothesis, can be satis- 
factorily explained on this, and that as fresh 
facts in chemistry and physics come to light, 
they fall naturally within the scope of its ap- 
plication.* We do not suppose, however, as 
Democritus did, that the atoms are provided 

* The reader who will pour a little drop of wine or any 
coloured liquid into a glass of water, and watch how it gradu- 
ally diffuses itself throughout the whole substance of tle water, 
will receive ocular proof of the existence of infinitesimal spaces 
between the water-particles, despite their invisibility. Scents 
are diffused through the air in the same manner, and the 
“ porosity’ of metals was demonstrated by an experiment 
first made in 1661 on the compressibility of water. A hollow 
metal sphere was filled with water and subjected to enormous 
pressure, with the result that some of the water was fo 


a the molecular interstices on to the outside of the 
sphere. 


with hooks, whereby they hang together to 
form sensible masses of matter, for Newton’s 
law of universal attraction, applied to later 
discoveries, provides a better explanation 
than this. According to it we understani| 
that atoms are held together, in invisible 
aggregates called “molecules,” by chemical] 
affinity, and that molecules are in their turn 
held together in larger masses or “ bodies ” 
by cohesion, both chemical affinity and cohe- 
sion being forms of the force of universal 
attraction. Since, however, “attraction,” as 
we have already pointed out, is but a conve- 
nient term to express a fact of whose real 
nature we are ignorant, it need hardly be 
said that chemical affinity and cohesion are 
but terms also. We do not know what binds 
the atoms into molecules, and the molecules 
into bodies, any more than we know what 
binds the planets to their orbits round the 
sun. 

The size of the molecules which are the 
physical units of matter has been determined 
within certain (rather wide) limits. ‘Thus, 
in a discourse delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution in 1881, Lord Kelvin announced to 
his audience that four lines of argument, on 
which he afterwards entered, but of which 
want of space forbids even the briefest 
epitome here,* “made it perfectly certain 
that the molecules which constitute the air 
we breathe are not very much smaller, if 
smaller at all, than one ten-millionth of a 
centimetre in diameter.”+ At the close of 
the same discourse he stated this conclusion 
in rather different words, viz., that “the 
mean distance between the centres of con- 
tiguous molecules is less than one five- 
millionth and greater than one thousand- 
millionth of a centimetre,” { adding that 
“to form some conception of the degree of 
coarse-grdinedness indicated by this conclu- 
sion [his hearers should] imagine a globe of 
water or glass, as large as a foot-ball, to be 
magnified up to the size of the earth, each 
constituent molecule to be magnified in the 
same proportion. The magnified structure 
would be more coarse-grained than a heap of 
small shot, but probably less coarse-grained 
than a heap of cricket-balls.” The notion of 
being obliged to magnify a single drop of 
water, whose diameter would not much exceed 
a quarter of a centimetre, to the size of our 
planet, before the molecules, magnified in 
the same proportion, would attain even such 

* They were based respectively on contact electricity, on the 


nee | thickness of the film of a soap bubble, the measure- 
ment of wave-lengths of light, and the kinetic page of gases. 


+ “ Popular Lectures and Addresses,” vol, i. p. 15 
+ Ibid, p. 217. 
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moderate dimensions as are indicated by the 
extreme limits of small shot and cricket-balls, 
enables the reader to form some conception 
of the extraordinary minuteness of these phy- 
sical units of matter ; and he may be further 
assisted in this direction by an examination 
of the accompanying lines, which show the 
length of a centimetre and that of a milli- 
metre. According to Lord Kelvin’s estima- 





Centimetre. Millimetre. 

tion a length equal to one-millionth part of 
the millimetre would approximate to the dia- 
meter of a molecule; and this molecule 
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would be composed of two or more atoms* 
smaller than itself, separated (as the mole- 
cules also are) by spaces of comparable 
dimensions. With regard to these spaces, 
they are empty of matter in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term. Is anything else 
present in them? This is a question full 
of interest, but its discussion must be re- 
served until we come, in a future paper, 
to the consideration of Force, for it is this 
which best enables us to find an answer 
to what might otherwise be an insoluble 
problem. 


* The atom is the chemical unit of matter, just as the 
molecule is the physical unit. 
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REMBRANDT AND HIS WORK. 


By tue wate J. M. GRAY. 


would hardly be too much to 
say that in the whole history of 
art we find no personality at 
once so original and so powerful 
as that of Rembrandt. Emi- 
nently this master is himself, and that self is 
an artistic giant. No painter, no draughts- 
man, no etcher, was ever more perfectly 
accomplished in the things of technique than 
he, possessed more complete and effortless 
control over the materials with which he 
worked ; and none ever used those materials 
to ends more personal and individual. 

His works, too, seem a standing proof, 
once and for all, of how wide and triumphant 
a field for art exists in quite other directions 
than the representation of things of mere 
formal beauty. Beauty, using the term in 
its strict and legitimate sense, plays quite a 
minor part upon Rembrandt’s canvas, upon 
Rembrandt's copper. Instead of seeking 
strenuously—as is the accustomed way of 
artists—for the sweeping lines, the gently 
curved contours of young and happy faces, 
of vigorous and gently nurtured frames, he 
accepted, with equal interest, the wrinkles, 
the emaciation, that come with years,—these 
thousandfold accidents of time which are the 
index of character, which are the records of 
mortal strife, the battle-dints in our human 
armour ; just as in the buildings that he 
delighted to portray he sought, not for the 
grace of clear-cut capital or sharply-fluted 
column, but rather for that variety of line 
and that changefulness of hue which give 
interest to the walls and roofs of rent and 
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half-ruined hovels that have weathered the 
succeeding storms of many a winter. And 
on such common things, unlovely to the 
common eye, he has bestowed the dignity of 
art; he has ennobled them by his unsur- 
passable technical power, by his subtle or 
trenchant draughtsmanship, by his telling 
and emphatic cinetans and by his noble 
colouring. 

But, while he has bestowed this technical 
charm upon common subjects, and so’ in- 
vested them with interest to the trained 
student of art, he has done much more. He 
has bestowed upon them a deeply human 
interest, which appeals directly and _irre- 
sistibly to the human heart everywhere. He 
has disclosed the infinite pathos that lies in 
the unlovely things, the despised things, the 
weak things of the world ; and, as we shall 
presently see, it is just this power of the 
artist, just this temper of his mind, that has 
constituted him a religious painter of a 
quite unique and strangely touching quality, 
that has enabled him to portray, in a manner 
new and wonderfully intimate, the face and 
form and human surroundings of Him whose 
“visage was more marred than any man’s.” 

As a nation we certainly have not failed 
duly to appreciate the work of Rembrandt. 
Many of his painted masterpieces, some of 
the choicest cabinets of his prints and draw- 
ings, are to be found in England; and not 
a little has been written here, and, since 
the days of John Burnet, written with in- 
sight and discernment, upon his life and art; 
his etchings, in particular, having been excel- 
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lently catalogued and commented upon by 
not a few English connoisseurs. On the 
Continent the names of Blane, Kolloff, Biirger, 
Vosmaer, Dutuit, Bode, and Bredius deserve 
to be mentioned with emphasis, as those of 
students whose patient research has done 
much to make Rembrandt’s career and 
achievements truly known to us. But it 
has been reserved for a Frenchman—for M. 
Emile Michel—to gather into a compact form 
the results of previous workers, and, adding 
to these much that is fresh, as well as sup- 
plementing his written words with an im- 
mense series of plates illustrating the artist’s 
labours as painter, etcher, and draughtsman, 
to produce a book upon Rembrandt which 
will probably hold its place for many years 
to come as the standard exposition of the 
subject with which it deals. 

The French edition of M. Michel's “‘ Rem- 
brandt” having been received by the Conti- 
nental public with the appreciation which it 
merits, an English translation by Miss Sim- 
monds has recently been published under the 
able editorship of Mr. Frederick Wedmore, 
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who has already written much, with his accus- 
tomed sympathetic insight, with his accus- 
tomed flexibility and incisiveness of style, 
upon the etchings of the master. 

With the two seemly volumes of this 
English translation before me, it seems a 
fitting moment to attempt a brief sketch of 
this great artist’s life, and to refer to some of 
his most important productions, and to some 
of the more significant qualities—technical 
and emotional—that distinguish them. 

There has been much dispute as to the 
exact date of Rembrandt's birth. The Bur- 
gomaster Orlers, of Leyden, writing in 1641, 
when the painter was alive and at the height 
of his fame, gives the natal day as July 15th, 
1606 ; and, though a document recently dis- 
covered throws some doubt upon this state- 
ment, his latest biographer still adheres to 
the date that was assumed by his earliest. 
The artist was the fifth of the six children 
born to Harmen Girritsz, part owner of a 
windmill in which malt was ground on the 
Pelican Quay of Leyden, and Neeltge Wil- 
lemsdochter, daughter of a Leyden baker, a 

native of Zuitbroeck. The 








No, 1.—Saskia yan Uylenborch. 





parents were well-to-do people 
for their position in life, the 
father, a man of some educa- 
tion, holding an honourable post 
in the municipal government 
of his district of Leyden, and 
owning a family burial-place in 
the Church of St. Peter. 

Of Rembrandt’s life as a 
child, growing up in their quiet 
middle-class home, practically 
no details have survived : but 
we may be sure that his mother, 
whose shrewd, wrinkled, kindly 
face lives for ever in so many 
of her son’s paintings and etch- 
ings, reared him with care. 
That she early made him 
familiar with the grand old 
Book, which so often appears 
lying’ on her knee in the por- 
traits, is almost certain from 
the fact that, in after years, 
whenever he was left to him- 
self, left free to choose the 
subject of an important figure- 
piece—be it painting or etch- 
ing—it was always to the 
sacred writings that he instinc- 
tively <urned. He was never 
weary of embodying, in lines 
and colours, his conceptions of 
the scenes of Biblical narrative : 
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No. 2.—Rembrandt. 


it was “ Sion’s Hill” that his “adventurous” 
art loved best to haunt, and 


** Siloa’s brook that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


_ Presently he was enrolled a student of the 
University of his native city. But book- 
learning seems to have been little to his 
taste ; it was with actual things themselves, 
with their visible aspect, that the boy was 
ardently concerned. So he must needs be a 
painter. 

After studying in Leyden, under Jacob 


van Swanenburch, a friend of the Rem- 
brandt family, he, at the age of about 
eighteen, passed to Amsterdam, and worked 
under Pieter Lastman, who had been a pupil 
of Elsheimer, the well-known German painter 
settled in Rome. Lastman was a more ac- 
complished artist than Rembrandt’s former 
master ; and, though the youth remained 
under him for less than six months, his own 
art was to bear for many years to come the 
impress of this painter’s methods of compo- 
sition. 
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Returning to Leyden towards the end of 
1624, determined—to quote the words of 
his contemporary Orlers—‘“to study and 
practise painting alone, in his own fashion,” 
Rembrandt applied himself to his art with 
such unwearied devotion, that, as Houbraken 
records, “he never left work in his father’s 
house so long as daylight lasted.” 

As a painter he cannot be said to have 
displayed any very marked precocity ; his 
biography records no legends of childish 
triumphs in the field of art such as are 
told of Lawrence, or of Rembrandt’s own 
townsman, Lucas van Leyden. His earliest 
dated pictures, the “St. Paul in Prison” of 
the Stuttgart Museum, and the “ Money- 
Changer” of the Berlin Gallery, are in- 
scribed 1627, and in these the artist of 
twenty-one has not yet risen above medi- 
ocrity ; but the bust-portrait of himself, in 
the Cassel Museum, done about 1628, in 
its freedom of touch and its effective con- 
trasts of chiaroscuro, already hints at the 
technical characteristics of his maturity. 

But if his progress as a painter was a 
gradual one, his skill as an etcher seems to 
have been gained with exceptional rapidity. 
Two smal] plates of his, two little heads of 
his mother, are dated in the year following 
that of his first paintings, in 1628; and 
these minute plates are, already, master- 
pieces. In after-life he frequently produced 
etchings more important in scale, more com- 
plex in subject, than these ; but in command 
of technique and right application of method, 
in spirit of line, in such thoroughness of 
modelling as is proper to a sketch, above all, 
in unwavering grasp of human character, he 
never, “in the years remaining,” etched two 
finer heads. These two are simply unsur- 
passable ; and beyond perfection itself what 
artist can possibly advance ? 

Who was his master in etching? is a 
question that has never been satisfactorily 
answered. M. Michel is of opinion that 
Lucas van Leyden should be named in this 
connection. He remarks on Rembrandt’s 
admiration for this earlier master, evinced 
by the fact that he eagerly collected his 
prints ; and asks, “ What better guide could 
he have sought?” But surely Van Leyden 
and his work can have done little towards 
the. training of a typical etcher like Rem- 
brandt, can have done little indeed to 
“marshal” such a man “the way that he 
was going.” For it must be remembered 
that. Van Leyden was a line-engraver ; and 
that. the technique of line-engraving—and, 
consequently, the particular artistic temper 


in which this process can be rightly pursued 
—is entirely different from that proper to 
the etcher ; one might say, is diametrically 
opposed to it. 

In line-engraving the bare copper is cut 
into with the graver, a triangular-pointed 
instrument, which is pushed forward by the 
pressure of the palm of the hand upon its 
rounded handle ; iis direction being guided 
by the thumb and forefinger, and each stroke 
dislodging a clean-cut strip of metal. Mani- 
festly, therefore, it is a slow and laborious 

rocess, one lending itself to patiently pro- 
onged methods of work, and especially fitted 
for the careful translation into black and 
white, by a professional engraver, of the 
paintings of other artists: though, indeed, 
in the hands of original masters like Diirer 
and Van Leyden, the process was forced into 
qualities more expressive and personal than 
were possible when it was practised by men 
who were reproductive engravers and nothing 
more. 

In etching, on the other hand, the metal 
plate is covered with the thinnest possible 
coating of a varnish impervious to the action 
of acid ; and through this surface the etcher 
draws with his finely-pointed “needle,” held 
just as a pencil would be held, and moving 
quite as freely ; the lines being afterwards 
bitten with acid, which attacks the copper 
where it has been exposed by the passage of 
the point. Consequently, the process is one 
that lends itself most naturally to a rapid, to 
a vividly passionate way of work ; and the 
qualities of a great etching are the qualities 
of a spirited and incisive sketch ; a sketch 
which seizes, in a more or less summary man- 
ner, upon the essentials of the scene or figure 
with which it deals, and expresses these by 
work distinctly selective and synthetical. 

And it is just in virtue of these very qua- 
lities of selection, of emphasis, of vivid pas- 
sion, of keenness of instantaneous insight and 
certainty of hand able at once to record the 
results of that insight, that Rembrandt ranks 
supreme as an etcher. He pursued the art 
to the end of his life, there seem to have 
been no years of his working span but pro- 
duced new plates ; and the three or four hun- 
dred etched subjects that form the result of 
his labours, rank among the most precious 
artistic possessions that the world holds. It 
has been maintained that he is greater as an 
etcher than as a painter; certainly as an 
eteher he holds a unique place of abso- 
lute supremacy. There are few critics but 
would hesitate to pronounce Rembrandt the 
greatest of all great painters; there are 
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none who would deny him the title of the As Dr. Seymour Haden—himself an etcher 
greatest etcher that ever laid line on copper. of uncommon power—has truly said, ‘‘ The 
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history of Rembrandt is the history of the _ But to return to the life of Rembrandt. 
whole art of etching.” He remained some seven years in his father’s 
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No. 5.—The Death of the Virgin. 


house in Leyden, painting during that period 
such admirable works as “ The Presentation 
in the Temple,” of the Hague Museum, and 
already numbering among his pupils the 
celebrated Gerard Dow. Then he removed to 
Amsterdam, where he found a wider field for 
his art; and Houbraken records that pre- 
sently his sitters were content .to wait their 
turn to be painted, and “not only to pay, 


-but to pray” for an example of his brush. 


His fame was thoroughly established by 


the great “ Anatomy Lesson,” of the Hague 
Museum, executed in 1632; and 1634 wit- 
nessed the production of a second notable 
portrait group, the “Shipbuilder and his 
Wife,” of the Queen’s collection. In 1634 
he married Saskia van Uylenborch, whose 
portrait he frequently painted and etched, 
as in the picture from the Liechtenstein Col- 
lection (Illustration No. 1), and who, during 
her brief remaining life, constantly figures 
in her husband's figure-subjects, as in ‘The 
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Jewish Bride” of the same gallery, and in 
the “Samson’s Marriage Feast,” at Dresden, 
painted in 1639, the year in which the 
superbly picturesque portrait of himself, 
given in Illustration No. 2, was etched. 

In 1642 Rembrandt executed another great 
corporation picture (Illustration No. 3, fron- 
tispiece), that in the Amsterdam Museum, 
known as “The Night Watch,” though its 
actual subject is “The March out of the Civic 
Guard under its Captain, Frans Banning 
Cocq,” and a recent cleaning, which removed 
the obscurities that had gathered on its sur- 
face, has proved that it renders an effect of 
sunlight. This painting was hardly considered 
a success at the time it was produced, and the 
subscribers of the 1,600 florins that formed 
its price seem to have considered their money 
ill-bestowed ; indeed, this great work, now 
rightly ranked among the world’s master- 
pieces, seems actually to have marked the 
commencement of the decline of its painter's 
contemporary fame. 

Domestic sorrow, too, fell upon the artist, 
and the evil days of his life began. The 
health of his much-loved Saskia was failing ; 
we trace her face, grown worn and pathetic 
with sickness, in several etchings of the period, 
and she died in 1642. Gradually disorder 





and embarrassment crept into Rembrandt’s 
worldly affairs, and he was obliged to leave 
the comfortable home in the Breestraat, which 
he had crowded with a wonderful collection 
of art objects, and seek shelter in the Im- 
perial Crown Inn of Amsterdam. 

In 1661 he executed his last great portrait 
group, “ The Six Syndics of the Cloth Hall,” 
for the Guild of Drapers. The records of his 
closing years are scanty and contradictory. 
Some accounts would have it that he visited 
England, but this is more than doubtful. 
Finally, in the register of the Wester Kirk 
of Amsterdam the entry of his death appears, 
under October 8th, 1669. 

In the above, necessarily very brief, sum- 
mary of Rembrandt’s career and the art- 
production that occupied it, I have referred 
almost exclusively to his portraits and to such 
of his subject-pictures as are substantially 
portrait-groups, but his figure-pictures dealing 
with Biblical incidents entitled him to rank 
among the greatest of religious painters. 

The sources of Rembrandt’s power in this 
department are not far to seek. He had 
studied the Jews of Amsterdam, living in 
the midst of their quarter of the city, and 
frequenting—as his drawings and etchings 
prove—their synagogue ; and he had accu- 








No. 6.—The Three Trees. 




















No. 7.—Pen Drawing washed with Sepia. 


mulated a rich collection of Eastern robes, 
which he introduced effectively into his com- 
positions, thus imparting to them a sufficient 
suggestion of local colouring. But the truly 
crowning thing, his emotional power as a 
religious painter, which enabled him to give 
such a wonderfully intimate reading of 
sacred story, came from his own sensitive 
and deeply compassionate nature, from the 
pitiful eye with which he watched so keenly 
the suffering human lives of the men and 
women around him. 

We see this quality clearly enough even in 
his portraits. He is most at home when he 
is painting worn and aged faces. He is con- 
tinually drawing, continually etching, the 
figures of beggars, attracted to them not 
mainly by the picturesqueness of their rags, 
but by the pathos of their stunted forms, of 
their hunger-stricken and melancholy faces. 
And so, when he turns towards sacred art his 
brush creates no celestial vision of fair forms 
and angelic faces, such as the cloistered imagi- 
nation of Fra Angelico has set against a back- 


ground of eternal blue, no dream of the 
redeemed listening to— 


“ The undisturbed song of pure concert 
Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne.” 


He imagines the disciples of Christ in that 
aspect under which Edward Irving once so 
eloquently pictured them, as “a company of 
pure, hungry, doleful, outcast men”; and 
he represents their Human Master in their 
midst, suffering with them, associating with 
mortal misery, and bearing its marks in his 
own person. 

In one of Rembrandt’s smallest and scarcest 
etchings (Bartsch No. 153) he has portrayed 
the figure of the blind Tobit, solitary, aged, 
bent and feeble, clad in a long, worn garment, 
his sightless face fronting the unknown dan- 
gers that lie before it, one hand leaning 
heavily on a staff, the other advanced, its 
outspread fingers groping helplessly through 
the night at noonday that has gathered round 
the quenched eyeballs. It is impossible to 
express in words all the pathos of this little, 
lightly etched figure ; in itself it might stand 








No, 8.—Pen Drawing washed with Sepia. 
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No. 9.—Pen Drawing. 


as a personification and type of all humanity, 
in its feebleness and its ignorance, fronting 
the unknown, the inevitable, future. 

An excellent idea of the characteristics of 
Rembrandt’s sacred art may be gathered 
from the two great etchings reproduced in 
Illustrations Nos. 4 and 5. The former is 
that known as “The Hundred Guilder Print,” 
trom the value, in works of art, which Rem- 
brandt is stated to have received in exchange 
for an impression of it. The estimation in 
which the etching is now held may be 
gathered from the fact that a fine 
print of it fetched £1,750 at 
Christie’s in 1893. 

In the centre of the subject is the 
figure of the Son of Man engaged 
in His divine work of healing ;,the 
supernatural light streaming from 
His countenance, which, destitute of 
comeliness or beauty of form, is yet 
stamped with a celestial dignity. In 
the clear, bright space to the left, 
are grouped well-to-do people of the 
world, the grave and learned priests, 
the wealthy citizens, looking on in 
idle curiosity or ill-concealed resent- 
ment; only one of them—a lean, 
worn man, who seems as though he, 
too, had his own troubles—wearing 
an aspect of intentness, as if the 
“mighty works” were leading him 
to the question, “ Must not this be 
the Son of God?” To the right, 
emerging out of gloomy shadows 
into the marvellous light of the 
divine presence, is a strange company 








of the sick and the maimed, the desolate and 
the forsaken, seeking the help that is to 
heal their diseases and cleanse their sins. 

Certainly not less touching, indeed even 
more poignantly pathetic still, is the other 
example, “The Death of the Virgin.” In 
the fainting figure, with the grave physician 
feeling the pulse, and the gathered friends 
and ecclesiastics sorrowing, and ministering 
what ineffectual aid is in their power, 
we see the last sad ending of mundane life 
beneath the stars. But in utmost human 
extremity, when “man’s at his weakest,” 
even then “ God’s at his strongest.” Above 
the sufferer, who sighs out her last mortal 
breath, appears, in a great blaze of celestial 
light, the potent help of the heavens; and 
the angelic company stand with outstretched 
arms to welcome into “an hospitable eter- 
nity” the parting spirit of her who is “ just 
born, being dead.” 

An estimate of Rembrandt which took no 
account of his work in landscape would be 
inadequate indeed. Here, too, he is a master. 
At present I can only commend to the 
reader’s study the reproduction of the etching 
“The Three Trees” (Illustration No. 6), 
with its vivid rendering of an effect of pas- 
sionate and passing storm, and the charming 
examples of his landscape drawings, Nos. 7 
and 8; while the little figure-pieces, Nos. 9 
and 10, admirably illustrate the quite un- 
rivalled expressiveness of his slightest and 
most rapid work with the pen. 


No. 10.—Fen Drawing. 
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By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. M. ROBINSON. 


ype twelve miles from Shrewsbury, 

encircled by hills, lies the little town 
of Much Wenlock. At its back rises the 
high ridge known as Wenlock Edge, a long 
wooded range running in a south-westerly 
direction. To the north of the little town 
lies the village of Homer, a corruption of 
Holmere. This hamlet adjoins Banister’s 
Coppice, where the faithless steward betrayed 
his master, the ill-fated Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in the reign of Richard III. Over 
the Edge is Cressage, or Christ’s Oak, so 
named because it was there, says tradition, 
that the first Christians taught the Word of 
God to the heathen. Even to this day there 
stands there the last of the oaks of the Long 
Forest, called the oak of “Our Lady,” and 
reverently propped up by pious hands. 

Between Wenlock and Buildwas Abbey 
there stood in old days a cross named Law- 
less Cross, afterwards corrupted to Lawley’s 
Cross. This place was so named because 
it once was a sanctuary where those flying 
from the law could find a refuge. In 
1221 this site became so frequented as a 
haunt of the worst criminals, that the Courts 
of Westminster were employed to consider 
the expediency of altering a certain pass in 
the royal forest near Buildwas, as it had be- 
come “ a nest for malefactors.” 

Some years later a Benedictine chronicler 
tells us “that one William, late a brother of 
Wenlac, but afterwards captain of banditti, 


being taken with a horse, was led to judgment 
at Oswald’s-Lowe by troopers and armed men, 
for fear of rescue by the robbers, and there 
he met his due reward.” 

Some six miles from Wenlock, surrounded 
by park and woods, still stand a few stones 
of the ruined barn where Edward I. held the 
first English Parliament at Acton Burnell in 
1283. 

About two miles from the town, on the 
fringe of Willey Park, is situated the old 
church of Barrow. Here was buried Tom 
Moody, the famous whip of “old Squire” 
Forester, one grey November day in 1796. 
“Three rattling halloos were given by his 
boon companions over his grave, and his 
coffin was followed by his favourite hunter, 
‘Old Soul.’ ” 

Near the town lies Callaughton, where rises 
the brook which flows to Morville, and which 
watered that waste spot near Bridgnorth 
where the hazel-rods were cut for a ceremony 
held in the City of London in Edward III.’s 
reign, and after. On these occasions an 
officer of the Court would step forward and 
ery, “O yea! O yea! O yea! (three times) 
tenants of a piece of waste ground in the 
county of Salop, come forth and do your 
service.” 

To the north of Wenlock rises the Wrekin, 
the toast of Shropshire gatherings ; whilst 
to the south flows the stately Severn, shel- 
tering on its banks the quaint old towns of 














Bridgnorth, Quatford, and 
Quat. Due south of Wen- 
lock lie the Clee Hills, the 
highest of which is the Brown 
Clee. Of this hill it is said, 
that any maid who mounts 
to the top ensures for herself 
a husband, 

William of Malmesbury, 
who wrote in the twelfth 
century, tells us that St. 
Milburg was a daughter of 
Merewald and Ermenburg, 
who founded Leominster 
Priory, a niece of Wulphere, 
and a sister of St. Mildred 
and of St. Milgythe. She 
was also a granddaughter of 
Penda, surnamed the “ Man 
of Fire.” St. Milburg was 
born A.D. 662, and her life 
was one of prayer and of 
good works. 

The following legend is told of St. Mil- 
burg. She was of great beauty, but never- 
theless had many bitter and powerful enemies, 
and was often obliged to hide from their 
rage and spite. Once, her retreat having 
become known, she took to flight mounted 
on a white horse, and was pursued by bay- 
ing bloodhounds and a gang of armed men. 
After several days’ hard riding, in which 
neither the lady nor her steed was able to 
obtain any rest, they reached Wenlock, and 
came to a spot now called after the saint, 
where there is still a well dedicated to her 
memory. Exhausted by her long ride, St. 
Milburg fell fainting from her horse, and in 
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doing so struck her head against a stone. 
Blood, say reverent chroniclers, gushed forth 
from the wound and stained the place with 
sacred gore. Not far off, some men were 
sowing some barley in a field, afterwards 
called the Vineyards, and when they saw the- 
noble lady lying in so sad a plight they ran 
to help her. She asked for water, but they 
could find her none; then the white steed, 
at the bidding of his mistress, struck his 
hoof upon the ground, and at once there 
poured forth water. “Holy water, hence- 
forth and for ever flow,” cried the saint. As 
a reward to her kind friends the barley which 
they had sown ripened in one day. 

St. Milburg is generally represented with 
geese. Some early historians 
believe that this is owing to 
her having kept flocks of these 
birds, others that it was owing 
to her having forbidden the 
wild geese to fly on her land, 
and eat her corn and that of 
her people. 

In this wild spot, the home 
of the bittern, the heron, and 
of the wild deer, St. Milburg 
founded a pious house of 
prayer and built a church to 
the glory of God. Here with 
her maidens she prayed, and 
taught the poor, ministering 
to their wants, and living a 
life of ecstatic piety, remaining 
always avirgin. Her memory 
was long held sacred amongst 
the people, and even now an 
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old rhyme is said by some of the old-fashioned 
Shropshire folk. It runs thus : 


*‘ Tf old Dame Mil will our fields look over, 
Safe will be corn, and grass, and clover ; 
But if the old Dame has gone fast to sleep, 
Woe to our corn, grass, clover, and sheep.” 


Those “ black pagans,” the Danes, ravaged 
England in the reign of King Egbert, a.p. 
800, and, amongst other religious houses, de- 
stroyed that of Wenlock, probably about 
874, when they conquered Mercia. The con- 
vent remained in a state of decay until the 
Church of St. Milburga was partly rebuilt 
by Leofric, under the influence of his wife 
Godiva. But this second foundation only 
lasted a short time, some historians say only 
thirty years. 

Then came Roger de Montgomery, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and founded a monastery of 
Cluniac monks, which he richly endowed. 

William of Malmesbury thus accounts for 
his choice of site :—‘“ There had been,” he 
says, “here a very ancient house of nuns; 
the place was desecrated when Roger, Earl 
of Montgomery, filled it with Cluniac monks, 
where now the fair branches of the virtues 
strain up to heaven. The virgin’s tomb, St. 
Milburg’s, was unknown to the new-comers, 
for all the ancient monuments had been de- 
stroyed by the violence of the foemen and 
time. But when the fabric of the new church 
was commenced, as a boy was running in hot 
haste over the floor, the grave of the virgin 
was broken through and disclosed her body. 
A fragrant odour of balsam breathed through 
the church, and her body, raised high, wrought 
so many miracles that floods of people poured 
in thither. Scarcely could the broad fields 
contain the crowds whilst rich and poor, fired 
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by a common faith, hastened on 
their way; none to return with- 
out the cure or mitigation of his 
malady, and even king’s evil, 
hopeless in the hands of the 
leech, departed before the merits 
of the virgin.” The charter of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury for the 
foundation of Wenlock Priory is 
still in existence, and runs thus: 
—“ Since the state of religion is 
much promoted by building oi 
monastic houses, in which the 
pious vows and prayers of the 
faithful are always serving God, 
wherefore every one who builds 
or enriches holy places may hope 


Nae i Tat wis 5 ; . 
yAeroe Eos Fant for a divine reward for his pains. 
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* aMfacl Bedekraonyt . . . « I, Roger, Earl of Salopes- 


bury, on behalf of the soul of 
King William and Queen Matilda, and also 
for King William, his son and _ successor, 
have granted to God and to Mary, His blessed 
Mother and ever Virgin, known by the name 
of Caritaté, and for the redemption of our 
souls the Church of St. Milburga, which is 
called that of Winnicas.” 

The Earl of Shrewsbury, it is said, was 
noted for his piety and generosity, “and de- 
lighted in the company of wise and modest 
persons,” and for the better performance of 
his many schemes of charity and piety re- 
tained unto himself the services of three wise 
clerks by whose advice he directed his mea- 
sures. The monks he brought to Wenlock 
were Cluniac Benedictines. They were sub- 
ordinate and affiliated to the House of the 
Charité in the Nivernois in France, and had 
to pay to the foreign foundation 100°. The 
26th of May, 1101, was a day held in great 
reverence by the fraternity of Wenlock, for 
on it St.-Milburg’s remains were translated 
to their final resting-place at the foot of the 
high altar. This custom of burying in 
churches was then new, and was introduced 
by the Normans. Lanfranc is said to have 
been the first who buried a body under the 
very altar in 1075. .In gratitude to the 
Saxon saint the monks made the rents pay- 
able on that day, and from thence dated 
their documents. 

The monastic dress worn by the Wenlock 
monks is said to have been similar to that of 
the Benedictines, a long black gown of stuff. 
Over the shoulders they hung habitually a 
black hood, and on great church festivals 
they wore a cowl which nearly covered the 
face ; their tonsures were very large, only a 
rim of hair being allowed to remain round 
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their foreheads and crowns. In 1086 the 
monks of Wenlock were possessed of nearly 
all that had belonged to the Church of St. 
Milburg in the days of the Confessor. Their 
lands extended to Ditton Priors, from Made- 
ley to Oxenbold, and from Callaughton to 
Shipton. They comprised Presthope, Barrow, 
Benthall, Wyke, Bradley, and Posenhall. 

Later on we are told that the Prior of 
Wenlock had “great riches” and “vast landes, 
many manors, lordships, messuages, gardens, 
woods, rents, pastures, vivaries, waters, rights 
of warren, wharfs, advowsons, nominations, 
and presentations.” Eyton wrote “that Wen- 
lock was the oldest and most privileged, per- 
haps the wealthiest and most magnificent, of 
the religious houses of Shropshire,” and in 
1333 Wenlock was looked upon as the tenth 
church in England for importance. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, in speaking of the Wenlock 
monks, declares that “they were most boun- 
tiful in alms, and very observant of the 
rules.” 

When the Shropshire Walter Fitz-Alan, 
Steward of Scotland, conceived the idea in 
1163 of founding a Cluniac priory at Paisley, 
he bethought himself of Wenlock Priory. 
For this purpose he came to an agreement 
with the then prior, and thirteen monks 
from Wenlock accompanied their chief across 
the Border and colonized the house at Paisley. 
This monastery for fifty years was affiliated 
to Wenlock, and later on the priories of Dud- 
ley and that of St. Helen’s, in the Isle of 
Wight, were both affiliations of this great 
Shropshire monastery. 

In Henry I.’s time a question arose which 
led to the Prior of Wenlock asserting that 
St. Milburg’s widespreading lands constituted 
but one parish ; that is, were subject to none 
but the Mother Church of Wenlock paro- 
chially. The spiritual claim was keenly con- 
tested, until at length two synods having 
deliberated upon the question, the claim of 
the priory was established by Richard de 
Belmeis, Viceroy of Shropshire. 

In Richard I.’s reign the monks of Wenlock 
obtained special privileges and a great 
aggrandizement to their house and revenues 
by a charter from the king. This charter 
was signed from the keep of Chateau 
Galliard, in Normandy, which structure had 
just been erected. 

Henry I. visited Wenlock several times, 
and in one of his expeditions against the 
Welsh made a cutting through the Edge. 
He passed over Hunelhedge, the old chronicler 
tells us, with alarge army. The passage cut 
was so narrow that only two horsemen could 
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ride abreast, and there, he tells us, they were 
much harassed “ by archers in ambuscade and 
by pelting of stones.” This path was called 
in the time of Henry II., according to 
Giraldus Cambrensis, the Mala Platea, or the 
evil way. He records an ancient joke and 
tells us that a Jew once travelled the way 
with an archdeacon surnamed Peccatum, 
or Mr. Sin, and a dean whose name was 
Diabolus, or the Devil. When the Jew 
understood where and with whom he was 
travelling, he said, “‘ Now I am really in the 
bad way, for Sin is before me and the Devil 
is behind.” 

Henry III. paid several visits to Wenlock 
and was received with all “courtesy and 
geri Bi by the prior, notably on the 
29th of August, 1226, when he received in 
his wardrobe a sum of £106, an instalment 
of a Staffordshire tax from which Wenlock 
was exempted. 

When that king was once at Shrewsbury 
he made a decree that the markets at Wenlock 
should always be held on Mondays. 

On the 13th of December, 1291, the heart 
of Henry III. was delivered by the Prior of 
Wenlock to the Abbess of Font Everard, in 
Normandy, to which foundation the king 
had promised it. 
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This Walter de Wenlock, a monk of West- 
minster, was elected abbot in 1284. He 
was also treasurer to Queen Eleanor, Edward’s 
first wife, of whom Edward said to the 
Abbot of Cluny, “ We loved her tenderly in 
her lifetime; we do not cease to love her in 
death.” In September, 1305, a council was 
assembled at the New Temple to consider 
the terms of a pacification between England 
and Scotland. The Council consisted of an 
equal number of commissioners, Scotch and 
English, and the Abbot of Wenlock was one 
of the two abbots whom the king appointed 
with two bishops, two earls, and several 
laymen. 

Wenlock on the whole seems largely to 
have enjoyed royal favour. We learn from 
an inquest held in 1274 that Wenlock Priory 
had gallows and assize of bread and beer 
_ within its liberty, and when in 1283 a writ 
of King Edward I. exempted Cistercian 
houses from paying a tax which was then 
being collected, Wenlock Priory was one of 
the very few houses not of that order which 
had a similar reprieve. In Richard II.’s 
time Wenlock was said to be famous for its 
lime, and also for a copper mine. 

From 1080 to the thirty-first year of Henry 
VIII.’s reign prior followed prior in their 
rule at Wenlock. The name of the first 
prior that we know of was “ Peter ” — he 
was grantor of a deed dated A.D. 1120; the 
name of the last abbot was John Bayley or 
Cressege, who surrendered his priory January 
26th, 1540, and received a life pension of 


£30. He died sadly at Madeley on Christmas 
Day, 1553, and was buried in Madeley Church 
on the day following. 

In the deed of surrender there is a long 
list of lands, woods, pastures, advowsons, 
privileges, &c., which had been in the gift 
of the Prior of Wenlock. All these poor 
John Cressege renounced in favour of the 
king. At the close of this document is 
written, “ Given at our Chapter House, 26th 
January, in the thirty-first year of the reign 
of our aforesaid most invincible prince, Lord 
Henry VIII.” 

Camden and Strype mourned over the 
overthrow of the monastic houses. Stowe, 
writing in 1535, declared that the movable 
goods belonging to the monks “ were sold 
Robin Hoode’s pennyworths, and that the 
religious persons that were in the said 
houses were clearly put out.” It was, he 
adds, a pitiful thing to hear the lamenta- 
tions that the people in the country made 
for them, for there was great hospitality kept 
up among them, and it was thought more 
than 10,000 persons, masters and servants, 
had lost their livings by the putting down of 
those houses at that time.” 

The name of “an abbey” was popularly 
given to several priories, not only in 
England, but on the Continent, and now the 
custom lingers as at Wenlock, at Carlisle, 
and at Bath. 

Our illustrations are made from photo- 
graphs by Messrs. Frith, of Reigate, and by 
Messrs. Valentine, of Dundee. 
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By tue Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Mornrna Preacuer at tax Founpirne Ho-rrraz. 





i f, SUPPOSE,” asked an in- 
i ( quiring person of a small 
London boy, “you know 
all about the omni- 
buses ?” 

“T shouldratherthink 
I did,” returned the boy, 
in tones eloquent of the 
contempt which a ques- 
tion of so much. sim- 
plicity seemed to merit. It was clear that he 
looked upon the questioner either as a be- 
nighted arrival from the country, to whom 
an omnibus was a new and awful sight, or 
as an offensive person who wished to insult 
his youthful intelligence. 

It is quite possible that many other people 
of much wider experience than that boy be- 
lieve they know “all about the omnibuses,” 
and yet are but little better informed than 
he was. Their knowledge, you may be sure, 
is of the severely practical kind. It is 
applied solely to the solution of every-day 
problems — how best to travel by ‘bus 
from Oxford Street to Lord’s Ground ; up to 
what hour you may hope to get a King’s 
Cross ’bus from Piccadilly Circus ; or what 
wisdom may lie in such directions as that 
which caught the little boy’s ear in Punch 
—‘ Go to the Circus and change into 
an Elephant.” 

But there are other things to learn 
about the ’bus besides its route, and 
it was to ask as to these that I rode 
to Victoria Staticn through a Scotch 
mist on a winter’s day, when the dread 
of a London fog lay on all men. For 
Victoria is, as every one knows, a 
centre of omnibus life. At Liverpool 
Street, you may see as much activity ; 
but the *buses are in the street. At 
Victoria the yard is full of the 
vehicles, and they do not, as is the 
case at Liverpool Street, start all in 
one direction. They go to the four 
quarters of London, to the number of 
about two hundred and sixty ’buses. 
Inside the station-yard is a modest 
office which is the working head-quar- 
ters of the Victoria Omnibus Aasocia- 
tion. In charge of the secretary I speed- 
ily learned how many things there 
are which do not come within the 
general knowledge of the average man. 
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Omnibus lines are worked, for the most 
part, from stables at the starting points, so 
that there may be as little waste as possible 
in the way of fareless journeys. We visited 
first the Coburg Row depot of the. Omnibus 
Proprietors, Limited, which is, 1 was told, a 
fair specimen of the average yard. It is 
not a show place. Nothing has been done 
for effect ; everything is quiet, sober, and 
workmanlike. 

But the yard has its surprises. As I saw 
it on that dull afternoon, a stranger might 
have wandered in and looked around with- 
out the least suspicion that about one hun- 
dred and forty horses were housed and cared 
for on the premises. There was a smell of 
forage, but no litter of straw ; a pigeon-cote 
high up upon a wall, but, instead of pigeons 
at our feet, a grey, serious-looking goose, 
indifferent to the presence of a stranger. 
Only two things at first suggested the true 
character of the premises. One was a spare 
’bus, standing ready for any emergency the 
day’s work might bring ; the other the clock 
at the gateway. Yet horses were stabled 


on every side and even up-stairs. 

To the untutored mind there is something 
comic in the spectacle of a horse being con- 
ducted up-stairs to hed; but as we looked 





** Being conducted up-stairs to bed ”’ 
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there entered two horses, hot from their 
last journey, but carefully covered, and up 
the incline they went to their stalls upon 
the first floor. There are some omnibus 
yards in which horses are stabled as high as 
the fifth floor, a very considerable “ getting- 
upstairs,” but one which the horses are said 
to accept with unconcern. 

In this yard the stables are variously 
arranged. In one each “stud” was cut off 
from its neighbours ; in others two studs were 
standing in rows together. A “stud” is 
assigned to each bus and consists of five 
pairs. Of these four pairs are out each day, 
the fifth pair resting, unless some accident 
should entail a call upon their services. Each 
pair works two journeys a day, which may 
mean sixteen miles in all or even more. 
They are out of the stable for about four 
hours, and have the other twenty in rest and 
comfort. Four hours may seem but a short 
day’s work; but the work while it lasts is 
severe, and much more trying than the 
longer hours of horses enjoying frequent 
rests. How hard it is may be gathered from 
the brief career of each horse. All that I 
saw were strong, well-developed animals, in 
excellent condition, and admirably cared for. 
They are bought young, when about five years 
old, and cost from £35 to £40. But after 
four years they are of little use for omnibus 
purposes and are sold. Of the wretched 
scarecrows, sometimes seen toiling in the 

irate “buses, I did not venture to ask. 

ut upon the whole there seems in recent 
years to have been a decided advance in the 
character of the horses used as well as in 
their treatment. 

Quiet and order were the two most marked 
characteristics of the stables. The horses, 
comfortably clothed, stood each at his man- 
ger, and a cheerful sound of grinding came 
from all sides. Underfoot, sawdust served 
for litter ; peat had been tried and given up. 
Above, da horse’s own collar hung upon a 
nail. The members of each stud varied in 
colour; they varied in temper also. One 
good-looking brown stood with ears laid back, 
and a hind leg just lifted in a way that sug- 
gested caution. In one vacant space sat a 
goose examining with an air of much discri- 
mination the grooming of a horse just in. A 
kitten walked stealthily across the gangway 
with the self-possession of one entirely at 
home. Downstairs, the next pair out were 


waiting to start for their "bus, and presently 

a glance at the clock set them on their way. 

All was quiet, orderly, and almost solemn. 
The stud of each ’bus makes a little family 
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party of its own. The members live together 
and work together. Save upon emergencies, 
they are not put into strange company. In 
and out of the stable they are always in 
familiar hands. One horse-keeper attends to 
them, and them alone; they work always 
under the same driver. He knows their 
aon and it may be that they know 
is. 

The horse-keeper’s day is a long one, but 
he does not work at high-pressure. He be- 
gins at 6.30 A.M. ; cleans up his stable, waters 
and feeds his horses, and gets the first pair 
ready for their journey. When they are off 
he turns to the others. In four hours’ time 
he must meet the ’bus with a relief and bring 
back the original two, who will need his care. 
Between horses and harness he should never 
be at a loss for something to do. 

The ’bus horse works hard, and must there- 
fore be fed well. The year 1893 was not a 
pleasant one for omnibus proprietors. The 
general public view with entire approbation 
any reduction of fares, but resent a return 
to higher charges. But what are owners to 
do when fodder goes up to double its normal 
price, and there is even some talk of a famine 
in hay? The horses in these stables are 
allowed thirty pounds of food a day—consist- 
ing of maize, corn, and chaff, and occasion- 
ally beans and barley. In the forage store 
—reached by a ladder that suggested the old 
steep climb to the knife-board of the primi- 
tive *bus—are many tons of prime Canadian 
hay in compressed trusses. It is coarser than 
English hay, but has a most fragrant smell. 
Hard by are the sacks of maize. The chaff- 
cutter—worked by a gas-engine below—is 
here, and a machine once used for crushing 
the maize. The latter is now out of service; 
every horse has become his own maize-crusher. 
For it was found that, when passed through 
a machine, the maize lost much of its flour. 
Now the flat grains are simply mixed with 
the chaff, and the horse gets the full benefit 
of the feed. It is a small matter, but it is in 
details such as these that the difference be- 
tween good and bad management discovers 
itself. 

From Coburg Row we passed through Ec- 
cleston Square and Ebury Square to another 
yard. The stables had nothing fresh to show, 
only the same neatness, order, and quietude, 
the same healthy sound of horses feeding, the 
same geese moving without haste or alarm 
to and fro. But from one corner came the 
cheerful sound of hammer upon anvil, and an 
opened door revealed the ruddy glow of a 
blacksmith’s fire. A single horse looked on 
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from a stall, as the blacksmith and his men 
fashioned a shoe from a white-hot piece of 
iron. Shoes of many sizes hung upon the 
wall, all of the familiar pattern that is wait- 
ing to be superseded by the ideal shoe which 
shall meet the varied requirements of London 
street work. 

In another corner of the yard a steep 
flight of stairs led to the omnibus repairing 
shop. New, the vehicle costs from £150 to 
£160. The modern omnibus—light, cheer- 
ful, and capable of bearing a considerable 
load on the roof—must be built of the best 
material. Then there is the painting. Its 
predominant colour must be distinctive, so 
that the general public may discern from 


afar their “blue Favourite,” or their “ yellow 
Camden Town,” or their “green King’s 
Cross,” or their “red West Kilburn.” 
That, however, is in point of expense of 
small moment in comparison with the letter- 
ing. The uncertain passenger, not sure of 
his ’bus, and perhaps confused by the crowd 
that steadily rolls by in Cheapside or in Pic- 
cadilly, must be helped in his search. The 
body of the bus must be covered—not too 
thickly, and not too sparsely—with names 
that indicate its route. The temperance re- 
former may have remarked with sorrow the 
commanding position which certain well- 
known hostelries occupy in these legends. 
But the significant words, “Angel,” “ Ele- 














“ He must meet the ’bus with a relief.” 


phant and Castle,” “Royal Oak,” “ Nag’s 
Head,” have passed from being merely the 
titles of houses to indicating localities for 
which in popular language no other name 
is needed. This lettering is a costly business. 
It may mean the expenditure of £10 or 
£12, and before the ’bus is out of hand it 
will have received from eighteen to twenty 
coats of paint. 

Here, mounted on low temporary wooden 
wheels, is a bus undergoing a general over- 
haul—a kind of “ spring-cleaning ” on a very 
complete scale. The repairs and repainting 
will take some weeks, during which, of 
course, the capital invested in the "bus is 
idle. Nevertheless, after the second year of 
its existence, this repainting must be re- 


peated about every twelve months. Even 
the springs must be taken apart, put through 
the fire, and repainted. As for the wheels, 
the foreman shakes his head with a gravity 
which speaks volumes. Here is a new tyre. 
It is of steel, and projects beyond the rim of 
the wheel, so that when the wheel comes 
into contact with the curb, the wood and 
paint are spared at the expense of the metal. 
London work is hard on the tyres, so hard 
that occasionally they last but three or four 
weeks. Yet accidents are infrequent. 
Why? Downstairs, around the spare ’bus, 
are a score or more of sound wheels. At 
five in the morning the coach-builder arrives 
at the yard, examines every "bus, and, where 
necessary, makes repairs before the ’bus goes 
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out. His care is not superfluous. The 
empty “bus weighs about thirty hundred- 
weight, and, when loaded with passengers, 
must weigh quite three tons. This is a 
heavy load to drag up Ludgate Hill when 
the roads are greasy, or to twist and turn 
with only a few inches of space to spare in a 
bloek at the Mansion House or amidst the 
puzzling cross-currents of Piccadilly Circus. 
And if the safety of passengers is con- 
sulted, so also is their convenience. Ladies, 
arguing from the particular to the general 
with the rashness 
of their sex, have 
been heard to affirm 
that, whenever you 
want the “bus to 
stop, the conductor 
is outside collecting 
fares. It is undig- 
nified, no doubt, to 
thump the roof of 
the ’bus with your 
umbrella, and it is 
not everybody who 
knows this to be 
the recognised sig- 
nal. Moreover, it 
has an unhealthy 
effect upon the paint 
of the Company’s 
vehicle. Here, then, 
in this red Kilburn 
*bus is an arrange- 
ment by which any 
passenger can ring 
the bell without 





moving from his 
seat. And now the 
conductors say that 
ladies are always 
.stopping the ’bus 
when they do not 
want to get down. 
It is so hard to 
reconcile conflicting interests. Here, again, 
is a new kind of garden-seat, closely 
battened down the back. It is designed 
to limit the business activities of the pick- 
pockets, who find the garden-seat with 
only one rail at the back an aid to the 
rapid and unseen clearance of the lady’s 
peor who sits in front. And the stair? 


es; here is a very commodious one, well 
railed in, so that the most perverse child 
could hardly tumble through. Some day 
the staircase is to have a new adornment in 
the shape of revolving advertisements. But 
the old *bus—with the little perch for the 
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conductor, and strap with which he made so 
much play, and the iron ladder which for- 
bade the roof to any save the agile—is gone. 
It exists here and there in a kind of inter- 
mediate state, or it hides itself in the shelter 
of the country. For the most part it has, in 
the manner of this ’bus in the corner, been 
improved out of all resemblance to its ancient 
self. A glance at the harness-maker, at 
work upon a trace and eloquent in praise of 
‘‘a splendid piece of stuff,” and then we 
descend once more to the yard. 

But a new ’bus, 
however gorgeous 
in paint and gilt, 
may not be put upon 
the road save under 
authority. The 
police must survey 
it, and give it a 
“plate”; the In- 
land Revenue au- 
thorities must issue 
a license and take 
15s. per annum. 
The plate must be 
renewed every 
year; it is a gua- 
rantee that the au- 
thorities find the 
vehicle in every 
way fit for its work. 
A ’bus travelling 
with an old plate 
brings down awarn- 
ing upon its owners, 
and, if the offence 
be repeated, the 
’bus may be stopped 
in the street and 
Flows Lens 446 ignominiously des- 
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poiled of its warrant 
for carrying the 
public. 

Which is the 


*bus-owner’s best season? If you ask the 
man in the street this question he generally 
answers, with confidence and promptitude, 
“The winter.” But the man in the street 
is wrong. There are some lines which 
hardly do more than pay their way in the 
winter months. The business element may, 
no doubt,-be a fairly constant quantity ; 
but it leaves the “buses sadly empty for 
many hours of the day. In these hours 
you want the ladies who are shopping, 
the visitors sight-seeing, the old and weak 
tempted out by fine weather, and the dis- 
criminating persons who, like Carlyle, find 








THE OMNIBUS: OUT AND AT HOME. 





* A splendid piece of stuff.” 


the "bus a pleasant means of taking the air 
with economy. 

It is time to talk of the men. The ’bus- 
driver fixes oureye. Heisa figure in modern 
life. Legends have grown up around him. 
Social reformers have interested themselves 
in his hours of labour. He works long; but 
his pay provides some compensation. Fora 
driver receives eight shillings a day, and is 
in regular employment. His services are 
always wanted, and he need not fear depres- 
sion in trade, the vagaries of the rupee, or the 
prospect of the harvest. Conductors begin at 
four shillings and sixpence a day and rise 
rapidly to six shillings. Drivers stay longer 
in the service than conductors, the latter 
leaving too often—no one regrets it more 
than the omnibus proprietor—for reasons into 
which I need not go. The temptations of 
the post are many and obvious ; nor are the 
public careful enough to help the conductor 
by carrying out the advice pressed on them by 
the companies. The method now employed 
by most of the companies is so complete that 
peculation is more and more difficult. The 
extent of the loss once sustained may best be 
inferred from the complication and cost of 
the machinery now used to avert it. Perhaps, 
too, the monotony of the life may tell, for a 
*bus conductor sees less of the world than his 
mate upon the box. 

He has, however, a world of his own to 
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study, and the “fare,” rightly considered, is 
an inexhaustible subject for contemplation. 
The patience of some conductors is beyond 
praise. You have seen them resignedly and 
uncomplainingly ring the bell and set down 
some hot and flustered lady, who, after travei- 
ing a hundred yards or so, suddenly ex- 
claims in a voice of agony, “I’m in the wrong 
bus!” You must have marked the good- 
tempered way in which he hands out the fat 
little girl and the bundle to the tired mother, 
who has the baby in her arms. You have 
discerned the struggle behind the half-im- 
patient “ Now, mum !” as some old lady sur- 
veys from the pavement the yard of dirty 
road between herself and the "bus step. He 
has other trials. Do you know the man— 
often well dressed and furnished with an air 
of importance—who believes that the right 
way to attract the conductor's attention is 
to poke him in the small of the back with 
the dirty end of a walking-stick? Did you 
ever meet the testy old gentleman who drops 
the penny he is giving to the conductor, and 
then insists that it is the conductor’s duty 
to grope diligently amongst the passengers’ 
boots until he finds it? Or what shall be 
said of an incident such as this, seen not a 
mile from Tottenham Court Read the other 
day ? 

The conductor of an omnibus which was 
plodding steadily on its way suddenly espied 
in the distance a middle-aged woman ad- 
vancing at a run. She carried a basket, 
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and waved an um- 
brella. The con- 
ductor pulled his 
bell ; the brake went 
down with a jar, 
and the ’bus stopped. 
The woman, soon ex- 
hausted, saw with 
joy the stoppage, 
and slowed down to 
a walk. A passenger 
in the depths of the 
‘bus grumbled ; the 
conductorshouted an 
admonitory ‘“ Now, 
lidy !” 

The wayfarer ap- 
proached, and the 
conductor’s left hand 
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was already out- —> 
stretched to help her s = 


up whilst with the vib s 
other he felt for the 
bell. But she did 
not lift a foot. Pant- 
ing still, but eager, she cried: “Oh, if you 
please, can you tell me when the next ’bus 
will be going to West Kensington ?” 

No doubt there are compensations. The 
conductor of a full ’bus, regarding from his 
place on the step a panting passenger signal- 
ing violently with an umbrella, is evidently 
enjoying the situation. He has an air of 
studied unconcern which cannot be natural. 
Often enough he will not even shake his head ; 
he merely looks on unmoved, leaving the 
anxious wayfarer to draw his own conclu- 
sions. He has another moment of joy when 
the smart damsel, who tossed her ticket away 
with a sneer when it was delivered, finds the 
ticket asked for by the inspector and makes 
anxious but unavailing search amongst the 
crumbled fragments on the floor of the ’bus. 
There are joys, too, of another kind. The 
wordy warfare between the conductor of a 
*bus and the driver of a hansom, which has 
come up behind and cannot pass in the 
throng, is often in its way clever and enter- 
taining. The cabman—a free man, as it were 
—permits himself to use a vigour of lan- 
guage which at once enlists the hearers on 
the side of his adversary. The conductor, 
with the fear of passengers before his eyes, 
restrains the natural copiousness of his dic- 
tion, and preserves a self-control peculiarly 
irritating to the adversary. 

The driver is also a master in controversy ; 
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’ but it seems to be 
agreed that the 
modern driver is less 
loquacious than the 
driver of other days. 
It is but natural. For 
the most part he has: 
been deprived of com- 
pany, and set upon a 
perch all alone. To 
talk with passengers 
he must throw his 
words over the shoul- 
der in away that does 
not make for the old 
plenitude of reminis- 
cence and criticism. 
Yet I remember that 
last June a driver of 
a serious turn of mind 
discussed, all the way 
from the Elephant to 
Kennington, the par- 
simony of a great 
statesman, as illus- 
trated by a verysingular and probably apocry- 
phal story, which he had seen in a religious 
paper. The modern isolation of the driver 
has, he admits, cut him off from some of the 
friendships with regular “fares” which used 
to enliven his monotonous work and increase 
his consumption of tobacco. But if that be 
one loss, he has the gain of better wages 
than in the old days, and he is free from the 
temptation which the old “satchel” system 
so disastrously thrust on himself and the 
conductor. The hours are long ; and in the 
winter the work is physically trying. The 
driver is usually on duty about fifteen hours 
a day, but he is not in his seat the whole of 
this time, since there are about three hours 
available for meals. He is conservative in 
his habits, and prefers to drive the whole 
day (in spite of the relief system inaugurated 
after the strike), and to have a whole day 
“off” once a week. He is supposed to rest 
once every four days, thus bringing the daily 
average of work up to twelve hours, although 
this system is not generally enforced. But 
no occupation is without its drawbacks, and 


the ’bus driver seems as ready as most men 


to take the rough with the smooth. He is 
numbered amongst the workers of whom the 
world takes small account; but he is gene- 
rally a master of his craft. If he were not, 
the perils of London streets, already great, 
would be increased tenfold. 














THE GREAT ASTRONOMERS. 
By Sm ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.R.S, 


HILE the illus- 
trious astrono- 
mer Tycho 
Brahe lay on 
his deathbed, 
he had an in- 
terview which 
must ever rank 
as one of the 
important inci- 

dents in the history of science. The life 
of Tycho had been passed, as we have 
seen, in the accumulation of vast stores of 
careful observations of the positions of the 
heavenly bodies. It was not given to 
Tycho to deduce from his mighty labours the 
results to which they were destined to lead. 
It was reserved for another astronomer to 
distil, so to speak, from the volumes in which 
Tycho’s figures were recorded, the great truths 
of the universe which those figures were the 
means of revealing. Tycho felt that his work 
required an interpreter, and he detected in 
the genius of a young man with whom he 
was acquainted the agent by which the world 
was to be taught the great truths of nature. 
To the bedside of the great Danish astro- 
nomer the youthful philosopher was sum- 
moned, and with his last breath Tycho 
besought of him to spare no labours in the 
performance of these calculations, by which 
alone the secrets of the movements of the 
heavens could be revealed. The solemn trust 
thus imposed was duly undertaken, and the 
man who undertook it bears the immortal 
name of Kepler. 

Kepler was born on the 27th December, 
1571, at Weil, in the Duchy of Wiirtemberg. 
It would seem that the circumstances of his 
childhood must have been singularly un- 
happy. His father, sprung from a well-con- 
nected family, was but a shiftless and idle 
adventurer; nor was the great astronomer 
much more fortunate in his other parent. 
His mother was an ignorant and ill-tempered 
woman ; indeed, the ill-assorted union came 
to an abrupt end by the desertion of the 
wife by her husband when their eldest son 
John, the hero of our present sketch, was 
eighteen years old. The childhood of this 
lad, destined for such fame, was still further 
embittered by the circumstance that when 
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he was four years old he had a severe attack 
of small-pox. Not only was his eyesight 
permanently injured, but even his constitu- 
tion seems to have been much weakened by 
this terrible malady. 

It seems, however, that the bodily infir- 
mities of young John Kepler were the imme- 
diate cause of his attention being directed to 
the pursuit of knowledge. Had the boy 
been fitted, like other boys, for ordinary 
manual work, there can be hardly any doubt 
that to manual work his life must have been 
devoted. But, though his body was feeble, 
he soon gave indications of the possession 
of considerable mental power. It was ac-, 
cordingly thought that a sphere for his 
talents might be found in the Church, which, 
in those days, was almost the only opening 
for an intellectual career. We thus find that 
by the time John Kepler wasseventeen years 
old he had attained a sufficient standard of 
knowledge to entitle him to admission on the 
foundation of the University at Tubingen. 

In the course of his studies at this institu- 
tion he seems to have devoted equal atten- 
tion both to astronomy and to divinity. It 
not unfrequently happens that when a man 
has attained considerable proficiency in two 
branches of knowledge he is not always able 
to see very clearly in which of the two pur- 
suits his true vocation lies. His friends and 
onlookers are often able to judge more wisely 
than he himself can do as to which of the 
two lines it would be better for him to pur- 
sue. This incapacity for perceiving the path 
of greatness seems to have been the case with 
Kepler ; personally he inclined to enter into 
the ministry, in which a career seemed open 
to him. He yielded, however, to friends, 
who evidently knew him better than he 
knew himself, and accepted, in 1594, the 
important professorship of astronomy which 
had been offered to him in Gratz. 

It is difficult for us in these modern days 
to realise the somewhat extraordinary duties 
which were expected from an astronomical 
professor in the sixteenth century. He was, 
of course, required to employ his knowledge 
of the heavens in the prediction of eclipses, 
and of the movements of the heavenly bodies 
generally. This seems reasonable enough ; 
but what we are not prepared to accept is 
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the obligation which lay on the astronomers 
to predict various human affairs, and the 
actual destinies of individuals. In ancient 
days, it must be remembered that it was 
the almost universal belief that all the celes- 
tial bodies revolved in some mysterious 
fashion around the earth, which appeared by 
far the most important body in the universe. 
It was imagined that the sun, the moon, 
and the stars exhibited, in the vicissitudes 
of their movements, the careers of nations and 
of individuals. Such being the generally 
accepted notion, it seemed to follow that a 
professor who was charged with the profound 
duty of expounding the movements of the 
heavenly bodies must necessarily be looked 
to for the purpose of deciphering those celes- 
tial decrees regarding the fate of man which 
the heavenly bodies declared. 

Kepler threw himself with characteristic 
ardour into even this phase of the labours of 
the astronomical professor; he diligently 
studied the rules of the art of astrology, 
which the fancies of antiquity had compiled. 
He evidently believed sincerely in the con- 
nection between the aspect of the stars and 
the state of human affairs. He even thought 
that he perceived, in the events of his own 
life, a corroboration of the doctrines which 
affirmed the influence of planets upon the 
careers of individuals. 

I cannot, indeed, assert that the notion 
that there may be some connection between 
the stars and the course of human life was 
solely a delusion of ancient days. Some 
traces of that delusion still linger. I have 
met with certain excellent people who still 
firmly maintain that the stars in their courses 
symbolise human affairs. Works on astrology 
still exist, and such works have, I under- 
stand, a certain circulation among those who 
do not consult them merely as curiosities. 
It seems needless to point out, at this time of 
day, the utter futility of such a supposition 
as that the stars are to be taken as indicative 
of the destinies of individuals. The moment 
it was perceived that the earth, so far from 
being the sole body of supreme importance in 
space, was really only one of the most incon- 
siderable amongst thousands or millions of 
other bodies, the whole perspective became 
changed. It was simply ludicrous to suppose 
that a system of millions of bodies were de- 
voted to the pourtrayal of the destinies of 
beings on one single globe, which was actu- 
ally so unimportant as to be quite invisible 
from by far the greater number of the stars. 

But quite independently of astrology there 
seem to have been many other delusions cur- 
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rent among the philosophers of Kepler’s 
time. In our days it seems almost incom- 
prehensible how even the ablest men of a 
few centuries ago should have entertained 
such preposterous notions with respect to 
the system of the universe. As an instance 
of what is here referred to, we may cite the 
extraordinary notion which under the de- 
signation of a discovery first brought Kepler 
into fame. Geometers had long known that 
there were five, but no more than five, regu- 
lar solid figures: there is, for instance, the 
cube with six sides, which is, of course, the 
most familiar of these bodies. Besides the 
cube there are other figures of four, eight, 
twelve, and twenty sides respectively. It 
also happened that there were five planets 
known to the ancients, namely, Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. In Kep- 
ler’s imagination the five regular solids cor- 
responded to the five planets, and a number 
of fancied numerical relations were adduced 
on the subject. The absurdity of this doc- 
trine seems obvious, especially when we 
observe that, as is now well known, there are 
two large planets, and a host of small planets 
over and above the magical number of regu- 
lar solids. In Kepler’s time, however, this 
doctrine was so far from being regarded as 
absurd, that its announcement was hailed as 
a great intellectual triumph. Kepler was at 
once regarded with favour. It seems indeed 
to have been the circumstance which brought 
him into correspondence with Tycho Brahe. 
By its means also he became known to Galileo. 

The career of a scientific professor in these 
early days seems generally to have been 
marked by rather more striking vicissitudes 
than usually befall a professor in a modern 
university. Kepler was a Protestant, and as 
such he had been appointed to his professor- 
ship at Gratz. A change, however, having 
taken place in the religious belief entertained 
by the ruling powers in the University, the 
Protestant professors were expelled. It 
seems that special influence having been 
exerted on account of Kepler’s exceptional 
eminence he was recalled to Gratz, and 
reinstated in the tenure of his chair. But 
what is a teacher without pupils? and his 
pupils had vanished, so that the great astro- 
nomer was glad to accept a post offered him 
by Tycho Brahe in the observatory that he 
had recently established near Prague. On 
Tycho’s death, which occurred soon after, an 
opening presented itself which gave Kepler 
the opportunity his genius demanded. He 
was appointed to succeed Tycho in the posi- 
tion of imperial mathematician. The far 
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more important point both for Kepler and 
for science was that to him the use of 
Tycho’s observations was confided. It was, 
indeed, by the discussion of Tycho’s results 
that Kepler was enabled to make the disco- 
veries which form such a great part of astro- 
nomical history. 

Kepler must also be remembered as one of 
the first great astronomers who ever had the 
privilege of viewing celestial bodies through 
a telescope. It was in 1610 that he first had 
in his hands one of those little instruments 
which had been so recently applied to the 
heavens by Galileo. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that the epoch-making achieve- 
ments of Kepler did not arise from any tele- 
scopic observations that he made, or, indeed, 
that any one else made. They were founded 
simply upon Tycho’s measurements of the 
position of the planets obtained with his 
great instruments, which were unprovided 
with telescopic assistance. 

To realize Kepler’s great work it is to be 
understood that the great astronomers who 


laboured before him at the difficult subject 
of the celestial motions took it for granted 
that the planets must revolve in circles. 
The necessity for this belief appeared ob- 
vious to these philosophers for the following 
reason :—The circle, said they, is the only 
perfect curve, and it is impossible for us 
to imagine that the celestial bodies could 
move in any curves which were not perfect. 
What they meant by a perfect curve need not 
really concern us. But they felt confident 
that circular movement was somehow indis- 
pensable. If it did not appear that a planet 
moved in a fixed circle, then the ready 
answer was that the circle in which the 
planet did move was itself in motion, so that 
its centre describes another circle. 

When Kepler had before him that wonder- 
ful series of observations of the planet 
Mars, which had been accumulated by the 
extraordinary skill of Tycho, he proved, after 
much labour, that the movements of the planet 
refused to be represented in a circular form. 
Nor would it do to suppose that Mars re- 
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volved in one circle, the centre of which 
revolved in another circle. On no such sup- 
position could the movements of the planets 
be made to tally with those which Tycho 
had actually observed. This led to the 
astonishing discovery of the true form of a 
planet’s orbit. For the first time in the 
history of astronomy the principle was laid 
down that the movement of a planet could 
not be represented by circles or even by 
combinations of circles, but that they could 
be represented by movement in an elliptic 
path. In this case the sun is to be at one 
of those two points in the ellipse which are 
known as its foci. 

Here we give an illustration of the way in 
which one of those ellipses may be drawn 
which Kepler has shown to possess such 
astonishing astronomical significance. Very 
simple apparatus is needed. Two pins are 
stuck through a sheet of paper on a board, 
the point of a pencil is inserted in a loop of 
string which passes over the pins, and as the 
pencil is moved round in such a way as to 
Keep the string stretched, that beautiful curve 
known as the ellipse is delineated, while 
the positions of the pins indicate the two 
foci of the curve. The nearer the pins are 
together, the greater will be the resemblance 
between the ellipse and the circle. The 
orbit of a great planet is in general one 
of those ellipses which approaches a nearly 
circular form. However, it fortunately hap- 
pens that the orbit of Mars is a figure which 
makes the widest departure from a circle ever 
attained by an important planet. Itis, doubt- 
less, to this circumstance that we must attri- 
bute the astonishing success of Kepler in 
detecting the true shape of a planetary orbit. 
Tycho’s observations would not have been 
sufficiently accurate to have exhibited the 
elliptic nature of a planetary orbit which, 
like that of Venus, differed very little from a 
circle. 

The more we ponder on this memorable 
achievement the more striking will it appear. 
It must be remembered that in these days 
we know of the physical necessity which 
requires that a planet shall revolve in an 
ellipse and not in any other curve. But 
Kepler had no such knowledge. Even to the 
last hour of his life he remained in ignorance 
of the existence of any natural cause which 
ordained that planets should follow those 
particular curves which geometers know so 
well. Kepler's assignment of the ellipse as 
the true form of the planetary orbit is to be 
regarded as a brilliant guess, the truth of 
which Tycho’s observations enabled him to 
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verify. Kepler also succeeded in pointing 
out the law according to which the velocity 
of a planet at different points of its path 
could be accurately specified. Here, again, 
we have to admire the sagacity with which 
this marvellously acute astronomer guessed 
the deep truth of nature. In this case also 
he was quite unprovided with any reason for 
expecting from physical principles that such a 
law as he discovered must be obeyed. It is 
quite true that Kepler had some slight know- 
ledge of the existence of what we now know 
as gravitation. Kepler had even enunciated 
the remarkable doctrine that the ebb and 
flow of the tide must be attributed to the 
attraction of the moon on the waters of the 
earth. He does not, however, appear to 
have had even an inkling of those wonderful 
discoveries which Newton was destined to 
make a little later, in which he demonstrated 
that the laws which Kepler’s marvellous 
acumen had detected were necessary conse- 
quences of the principle of universal gravita- 
tion. 

To appreciate the relations of Kepler and 
Tycho it is necessary to note the very dif- 
ferent way in which these illustrious astro- 
nomers viewed the system of the heavens. 
It should be observed that Copernicus had 
already expounded the true system, which 
located the sun at the centre of the planetary 
system. But this doctrine had not in the 
days of Tycho Brahe commanded universal 
assent. In fact, the great observer himself 
did not accept the new views of Copernicus. 
It appeared to Tycho that the earth not only 
appeared to be the centre of things celestial, 
but that it actually was the centre. It 
is, indeed, not a little remarkable that a 
student of the heavens so accurate as Tycho 
should have deliberately rejected the Coper- 
nican doctrine in favour of the system which 
now seems so preposterous. Throughout his 
great career Tycho still steadily observed the 
places of the sun, the moon, and the planets, 
and still as steadily maintained that all those 
bodies revolved around the earth poised 
fixed in the centre. Kepler, however, had 
the advantage of belonging to the new school. 
He utilised the observations of Tycho in 
developing the great Copernican theory 
whose truth Tycho stoutly resisted. 

Perhaps a chapter in modern science may 
illustrate the intellectual relation of these 
great men. The revolution produced by 
Copernicus in the doctrine of the heavens 
has often been likened to the revolution 
which the Darwinian theory produced in the 
views as to life on this earth. The Dar- 
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winian theory did not at first command 
universal assent even among those naturalists 
whose lives had been devoted with the 
greatest success to the study of organisms. 
Take, for instance, that great naturalist who 
died a year or two ago, Professor Owen. 
By his labours considerable extension had 
been given to our knowledge of the fossil 
animals which dwelt on the earth in past 
ages. Now, though Owen’s researches were 
intimately connected with the great labours 
of Darwin, yet Owen deliberately refused to 
accept the -new doctrines. Like Tycho, he 
kept on rigidly accumulating his facts under 
the influence of a set of ideas as to the origin 
of living forms which are now universally 
admitted to be erroneous. If, therefore, we 
liken Darwin to Copernicus, and Owen to 
Tycho, we may liken 

the biologists of the 
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planet’s orbit, inasmuch as we may for our 
present object regard the planet’s orbit as 
circular. 

Here, again, in his search for the unknown 
law, Kepler had no accurate dynamical prin- 
ciples to guide his steps. Of course, we now 
know not only what the connection between 
the planet's distance and the planet’s periodic 
time actually is, but we also know why that 
relation subsists. Kepler, it is true, was not 
without certain surmises on the subject, but 
they were of the most fanciful description. 
His notions of the planets, accurate as they 
were in certain important respects, were 
mixed up with vague ideas as to the pro- 
perties of metals and the geometrical rela- 
tions of the regular solids. Above all, his 
reasoning was penetrated by the supposed 
astrological —_influ- 
ences of the stars 
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gant errors and ab- 
surdities. But, of 
course, it must be 
remembered that he wrote in an age in which 
even the rudiments of science as we now 
understand it were almost entirely unknown. 

It may well be doubted whether any joy 
experienced by mortals is equal to that which 
rewards the searcher after natural truths. 
When at last, after years of toil, the glorious 
light breaks forth, every science worker, be 
his efforts ever so humble, will be able to 
sympathise with the enthusiastic delight of 
Kepler when that which he considered to be 
the greatest of his astonishing laws dawned 
upon him. Kepler rightly judged that the 
number of days that a planet required to 
complete its voyage round the sun must be 
connected in some manner with the number 
of miles in the distance from the planet to the 
sun; that is to say, with the radius of the 


A table of “* Astrological Influences.” 


the greater the dis- 
tance of the planet 
from the sun the 
longer must be the time required for its 
journey. It might have been thought that 
the time would be directly proportional 
to the distance. It was, however, easy to 
show that this supposition would not answer. 
Finding that this simple relation would not 
do, Kepler undertook a vast series of calcula- 
tions to find out the true method of express- 
ing the connection. At last, after many 
vain attempts, he found, to his indescribable 
joy, that the square of the periodic time was 
always proportional to the cube of the mean 
distance of the planet from the sun. 

The extraordinary way in which Kepler’s 
views on celestial matters were associated 
with wild speculations, is well illustrated in 
the famous work in which he propounded 
his splendid discovery just referred to. The 
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The Commemoration of the Rudolphine ‘lables. 


announcement of the law connecting the dis- 
tances of the planets from the sun with 
their periodic times, was thus mixed up with 
some preposterous conception about the pro- 
perties of the different planets. They were 
supposed to be associated with some pro- 
found music of the spheres inaudible to 
human ears, and performed only for the 
benefit of that being whose soul was supposed 
to be the animating spirit of the sun. 

Kepler was also the first astronomer who 
ever ventured to predict the occurrence of 
that remarkable phenomenon, the transit of 
a planet in front of the sun’s disc. He 
published, in 1629, a notice to the curious in 
things celestial in which he announced that 
both of the planets, Mercury and Venus, 


were to make a transit across the sun on 
specified days in the winter of 1631. The 
transit of Mercury was duly observed by 
Gassendi, and the transit of Venus also took 
place, as we now know, though the cireum- 
stances were such that it was not possible for 
the phenomenon to be witnessed by any 
European astronomer. 

In addition to Kepler’s discoveries already 
mentioned with which his name will be for 
ever associated, his claim on the gratitude of 
astronomers chiefly depends on the publica- 
tion of his famous Rudolphine tables. -In 
this remarkable work the means are provided 
for finding the places of the planets with far 
greater accuracy than had previously been 
attainable. Kepler, it must be always re- 
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membered, was not an astronomical observer. 
It was his function to deal with the observa 
tions made by Tycho, and from close study 
and comparison to work out the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. It was, in fact, 
Tycho who provided as it were the raw 
material, while it was the genius of Kepler 
which wrought that material into a service- 
able form. For more than a century the 
Rudolphine tables were regarded as a standard 
astronomical work. In these days we are 
accustomed to find the movements of the 
heavenly bodies set forth with all desirable 
exactitude. Let it be remembered that it 
was Kepler who first imparted the proper 
impulse in this direction. 

When Kepler was twenty-six he married 
an heiress from Styria, who, though only 
twenty-three years old, had already had 
some experience in matrimony. Her first 
husband had died; and it was after her 
second husband had divorced her that she 
received the addresses of Kepler. It will not 
be surprising to hear that his domestic affairs 
do not appear to have been particularly 
happy ; and his wife died in 1611. Two 
years later he found a second partner, and he 
evidently determined not.to make a mistake 
this time. Indeed the methodical manner in 
which he made his choice of the lady to 
whom he would propose has been duly set 
forth by him and preserved for our edifica- 
tion. With some self-assurance he asserts 
that there were no fewer than eleven spinsters 
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Symbolical representation of the planetary system. 
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Kepler's system of regular solids. 


desirous of sharing his joys andsorrows. He 
has carefully estimated and recorded the 
merits and demerits of each of these would- 
be brides. The result of his deliberations 
was that he awarded himself to an orphan 
girl, destitute even of a portion. Success 
attended his efforts, and his second marriage 
seems to have proved a much more happy 
one than his first. He had five children by 
the first wife, and seven by the second, only 
two of whom reached maturity. 

The years of Kepler’s middle life were 
sorely distracted by a trouble which, though 
not uncommon in those days, is one which 
we find it difficult to realise at the present 
time. His mother, Catherine Kepler, had 
attained undesirable notoriety by the sus- 
picion that she was guilty of witchcraft. 
Years were spent in legal investigations, and 
it was only after increasing exertions on the 
part of the astronomer for upwards of a 
twelvemonth that he was finally able to pro- 
cure her acquittal and release from prison. 

It is interesting for us to note that at one 
time there was a prospect that Kepler would 
forsake his native country and adopt Eng- 
land as a home. It arose in this wise. The 
great man was sorely troubled throughout 
the greater part of his life by pecuniary 
anxieties. Finding him in a strait of this 
description, the English ambassador in Venice, 
Sir Henry Wotton, in the year 1620, be- 
sought Kepler to come over to England, 
where he assured him that he would obtain 
a favourabie reception, and where, he was 
able to add, Kepler’s great scientific work 
was already highly esteemed. But his efforts 
were ui availing; Kepler would not leave 
the Coitinent. He was then forty-nine 
years of age, and doubtless a home in a 
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foreign land, and where people spoke a 
strange tongue, had not sufficient attraction 
for him, even when accompanied with the 
substantial inducements which the ambas- 
sador was able to offer. Had Kepler accepted 
this invitation, he would, in transferring his 
home to England, have anticipated the similar 
change which took place in the career of 
another great astronomer two centuries later. 
It will be remembered that Herschel, in his 
younger days, did transfer himself to Eng- 
land, and thus gave to England the im- 
perishable fame of association with his 
triumphs. 

The publication of the Rudolphine tables 
of the celestial movements entailed much 
expense. A considerable part of this was 
defrayed by the Government at Venice, but 
the balance occasioned no little trouble and 
anxiety to Kepler. For several years the 
Imperial treasury was entreated by Kepler 
to relieve him from his anxieties. No doubt 
the authorities of those days were even less 
willing to spend money on scientific matters 
than are the Governments of more recent 
times. The effects of this anxiety, and of 
the long journeys which were involved, at 
last broke down Kepler’s health completely. 
As we have seen already, he had never been 
strong from infancy, and he finally succumbed 
to a fever in November, 1630, at the age of 
fifty-nine. He was interred at St. Peter’s 
Church, at Ratisbon. 

Though Kepler had not those personal 
characteristics which have made his great 
predecessor, Tycho Brahe, such a picturesque 
figure, yet a picturesque element in Kepler’s 
character is not wanting. It was, however, 


of an intellectual character. His imagina- 
tion, as well as his reasoning faculties, were 
in incessant operation. He was incessantly 
prompted by the most extraordinary specu- 
lations. The great majority of them were 
wild and chimerical to a degree, but every 
now and then one of his fancies struck right 
to the heart of nature, and an immortal trath 
was brought to light. 

I remember visiting the observatory of 
one of our greatest modern astronomers, and 
in a large desk he showed me a multitude of 
photographs which he had attempted but 
which had not been successful, and then he 
showed me the few and rare pictures which 
had succeeded, and by which important 
truths had been revealed. With a felicity 
of expression which I have often since thought 
of, he alluded to the contents of the desk as 
the “chips.” They were useless, but they 
were necessary incidents in the truly success- 
ful work. So it is in all great and good 
work. Even the most skilful man of science 
pursues many a wrong scent. Time after time 
he goes off on some track that leads him no 
whither. The greater the man’s genius and 
intellectual resource, the more numerous 
will be the ventures which he makes, and 
the great majority of those ventures are 
certain to be fruitless. They are, in fact, 
the “chips.” In Kepler’s case the chips 
were numerous enough, they were of the 
most extraordinary variety and structure, 
but every now and then a sublime dis- 
covery was made of such a character as to 
make us look at even the most fantastic of 
Kepler’s chips with the greatest veneration 
and respect. 
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MADAME DE KRUDENER. 
By SARAH M. S. PERETRA. 


BOOK has recently appeared,* 
giving an account of a per- 
sonage so remarkable that at 
least one of our contempo- 
raries+ expresses surprise 
that “until now no book has 
been published in England 

describing her extraordinary and interesting 

career.” 
Extraordinary, indeed, for the various 
phases of Madame de Kriidener’s life touch 





* “Tife and Letters of Madame de Kriidener.” A. & C. 
Black. 
+ Review of Reviews for May, 1893. 


every extreme, from the depths of worldli- 
ness to the sublimity of religious enthusiasm ; 
from the quintessence of egotism and vitiated 
sentimentality, culminating in worse than 
folly, to the devotion and self-abnegation of 
a saint. A short account of this singular 
woman may be welcomed by many who have 
neither time nor opportunity to peruse the 
volume published by Messrs. Black. 

Juliana Barbara de Kriidener was born at 
Riga in 1764, of wealthy and aristocratic 
parents, her father being a certain Baron 
Wietinghoff, German by descent, but Russian 
by immediate nationality and allegiance, 
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whose family pride nearly equalled that of 
the Rohans, as exemplified by their famous 
motto : 
* Roi ne puis, 
Prince ne daigne, 
Rohan suis.” 

This baron and his family were nominally 
members of the Lutheran communion, but 
the worship of the world and its pleasures 
seems to have constituted their real religion, 
and for all that soared above their concep- 
tions of happiness they had merely a smile 
of contemptuous indifference. Cynical infi- 
delity and the influence of Voltaire were 
indispensable to a reputation for fon in the 
circles most frequented, whether in Germany, 
France or England, by the Wietinghoffs, and 
it was amid such influences and impressions 
that Juliana grew up, and developed a degree 
of personal loveliness which soon rendered 
her remarkable, even among the most noted 
beauties of her day. Her early girlhood was 
passed in travelling with her parents from 
one brilliant capital to another, or in sojourn- 
ing in historic country mansions, everywhere 
among the gayest of the gay ; and when, in 
her eighteenth year, she returned to Riga, 
she was at once placed on a pedestal by a 
crowd of ardent admirers.’ Nor was it long 
before the haughty young beauty deigned 
to accept the more particular homage of a 
certain Baron de Kriidener, a man considera- 
ably her senior, and of doubtful domestic 
antecedents, but wealthy, of distinguished 
birth, and high in the favour of the Czar. 
Juliana became his wife on the understand- 
ing, declared with artless candour by her 
own lips, that if she-was to be united to a 
man who did not command her heart, she 
should require him to provide abundant 
food for her mental powers, and that he 
should grant her all that her vanity could 
desire. M. de Kriidener appears to have 
fulfilled these conditions to the utmost. He 
took his radiant bride to Venice, where he 
held the office of ambassador, and took pains 
to gratify her every wish. Poetry and 
romance were in the air she breathed, and 
for a time the young Baroness believed her- 
self in Paradise. She also amused herself 
with weaving a gossamer fabric of imaginary 
tenderness for her husband, but this was 
soon destroyed by the matter-of-fact disposi- 
tion of M. de Kriidener, who failed to follow 
the fantastic flights of Juliana’s fancy. Mor- 
tified vanity on her part was the result of 
the revelation of her husband’s common- 
place want of imagination, and she swiftly 
exchanged the réle of the tenderly devoted 


wife for that sadly dangerous one of the 
Semme incomprise. In this new character she 
attracted the sympathy of a certain De 
Stakieff, secretary to the embassy, and young 
and sentimental like herself. Grave peril to 
Juliana’s position as an honourable woman 
soon began to grow out cf this friendship, 
but a crisis was for the time averted by De 
Stakieff’s resignation and his departure from 
Venice. M. de Kriidener’s own removal 
from the enchanting city quickly followed, 
for he was transferred to the court of Den- 
mark, and the brightness of Juliana’s life 
seemed to have faded as rapidly as the gold 
and crimson tints die out of a sunset sky. 
Deepest melancholy overwhelmed her, and 
neither the kind cares of her husband nor 
the smiles of her children had power to rouse 
her. A son and daughter had been born to 
her, but the part they played in her exist- 
ence at that period was so insignificant as to 
be hardly deserving of mention. Then came 
a lurid flash of reviving joy. Stakieff re- 
appeared upon the scene, and the glowing 
days of Venice seemed to dawn once more. 
But the attaché again fled, and wrote to the 
ambassador explaining the motive for his 
abrupt withdrawal. Ever generous and con- 
fiding, M. de Kriidener showed the letter to 
his wife. Its perusal plunged her into such 
deep, nervous depression, that the Baron 
allowed her to seek the restoration of her 
mental balance amid the congenial scenes of 
Paris, and there the beautiful foreigner 
eagerly cultivated the society of sentimental 
writers and infidel philosophers. The homage 
of a handsome young French count added 
the last drop to the poison-cup of unholy 
pleasures, and the unhappy Juliana dreamed 
of a hitherto untasted bliss, only to awake 
from brief delirium to find herself a dis- 
honoured wife. Stung by bitterest remorse, 
she hurried back to Copenhagen to confess 
her sin, and seek forgiveness, which was 
nobly accorded by the injured husband. 
Religion now appeared to this strayed and 
stricken sheep as the one thing to be desired ; 
but her conception of it was but another form 
of self-love, thinly disguised under exagge- 
rated sensationalism, and her heart, in conse- 
quence, remained unsatisfied and empty. She 
wandered restlessly from place to place, seek- 
ing peace, but still a stranger to the means 
whereby alone it can be obtained. The death 
of her long-suffering husband, in 1802, pro- 
bably caused a slight shock to her nerves, 
but seems to have made no impression upon 
her heart; for we find her, as a newly-made 
widow, displaying the same insatiable greed 





for flattery as had distinguished her in the 


freshest bloom of her beauty ; and it was not 
long befora she devised a new method of 
attracting attention, and enchaining the 
interest of a society as notorious for its 
fickleness as for its brilliancy. 

She wrote a novel called “ Valérie,” of 
which she was the heroine and Stakieff the 
hero, and adopted a singularly ingenious 
mode of advertisement for her ultra-senti- 
mental effusion. The book was published in 
Paris, and no sooner had it issued from the 
press than she drove in her glass coach from 
street to street, from shop to shop, to de- 
mand with imperious haste every imaginable 
article of the feminine toilet, requiring that 
each article demanded should be “a la Va- 
lérie.” ‘A la Valérie?” the puzzled shop- 
man or milliner would repeat, summoning, 
in his or her bewilderment, the master of the 
establishment, who was fain to confess him- 
self equally at a loss with his subordinates. 
“What!” the perplexing customer would 
reply; “you are not acquainted with 
‘VALERIE, that enchanting romance by Ma- 
dame de Kriidener? It has taken all Paris 
by storm!” With this, she would vanish as 
suddenly as she had appeared, and the baffled 
shopkeeper would send in hottest haste to 
the nearest bookseller to obtain a copy of the 
work, that he might study in its minutest 
details the costume of its heroine. Next 
day, nothing was talked of in Paris but Ma- 
dame de Kriidener’s novel, and every woman 
of fashion dressed and comported herself 
“% la Valérie.” Chateaubriand himself 
sang the praises of the Baroness’s romance, 
society lauded both the book and its author 
to the skies, and Madame de Kriidener rose 
to the highest pinnacle of self-complacency, 
only to sink as suddenly into an abyss of 
self-contempt. ‘‘ Nothing can be attained in 
Paris,” she wrote, “without charlatanism. 
Paris bores me,” and she fled to Riga, where 
her mother received her with every mark of 
tenderness. But ennui mercilessly pursued 
the spoilt child of fortune, and she sought 
diversion from its attacks in country life on 
an estate which she had inherited from her 
father. She built schools, redressed the 
wrongs of her dependants, and sought to 
purchase their attachment with manifold 
benefits. But this novelty soon lost its 
charm, and she returned to Riga to find the 
monster Ennui more tyrannical than ever. 

Then came a great awakening. 

In the autumn of 1805, our heroine was 
seated at one of her windows, watching the 
play of light and shadow on the waves of 
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the mighty Dwina, as the clouds drifted 
drearily across the sky. A Livonian noble- 
man, a former lover, rode past. He raised his 
hand in graceful salutation, and at the same 
moment fell from his horse—dead. In that 
moment the entire current of Madame de 
Kriidener’s life was changed. ‘The sorrows 
of death compassed her, the pains of hell 
gat hold upon her.” The darkness of night 
filled her soul with terrors, and the dawn of 
day brought no relief. Sleeping or waking, 
she seemed to see before her the yawning 
abyss, and the Righteous Judge enthroned 
above it. Death, hopeless, rayless Death, 
filled her mental horizon, and the dismal cry 
of “Lost, lost!” continually repeated its 
fatal echo in her shrinking ears. 

While she was in this condition, a shoe- 
maker was sent for to take her measure for 
new shoes. The man was a Moravian, and 
an accidental glance at his features revealed 
to Madame de Kriidener the evidence of that 
peace for which she so long had yearned. 
“Are you happy?” she asked. “I count 
myself among the happiest of mortals,” was 
the reply, modestly but firmly given. The 
worn-out woman of the world was perplexed. 
How came it that happiness should be in the 
possession of this poor and lowly man, while 
she, the child of luxury and fortune, must 
yearn and pine in vain # 

On the following day she visited the man, 
and asked him to explain to her the source 
of his peace. “ The Lord Jesus Christ is my 
peace,” was the ready response ; and, with 
simplicity but convincing power, he told her 
of that Infinite Love which hath loved us 
even unto death. 

Madame de Kriidener returned to her house 
an altered woman. With resolute courage 
she examined into the depths and windings 
of her heart, noted each blot and blemish, 
and soon discovered the secret of her dis- 
quietude. With steady determination she 
set herself to face the terrors of her spiritual 
condition, and to seek the remedy. She gave 
herself to fervent prayer and the earnest 
study of God’s Word. A joy, all new and 
hitherto unknown, awoke in her heart, and 
with her characteristic energy of purpose she 
began to imprint upon her daily course and 
surroundings the stamp of her altered inner 
life. She set her worldly affairs in order, 
took seriously in hand the management of 
her estate, and regulated the employment of 
her time and the expenditure of her income. 
Nor could she rest satisfied without seeking 
to impart to others the secret of her newly- 
acquired peace, not alone to the poor. and 
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destitute, but to the members of her own 
aristocratic circle, who, for the most part, 
exchanged their former admiration for scorn 
and contempt. But the gay world had lost 
its charms for Madame de Kriidener, and 
the withdrawal of its countenance failed to 
distress her. Profound, loving gratitude for 
the atoning love of Christ now became the 
key-note of her life, and her ardent feelings 
found vent in words spoken in season and 
out of season, in devotional verses, and, above 
all, in practical works of charity, for which 
the circumstances of the time offered un- 
usually abundant scope. 

Germany was passing through some of its 
darkest days, and in Wiesbaden, whither, in 
1806, she was ordered by her physician, 
Madame de Kriidener witnessed the evidences 
of the shame and distress to which Bonaparte 
had reduced it. Her own emperor, Alex- 
ander I., was strongly in sympathy with 
Frederick William Il]. and Queen Louisa ; 
and it was in the winter preceding Madame 
de Kriidener’s visit to Germany that the 
midnight scene in the garrison church at 
Potsdam had taken place, when the Russian 
monarch, after having pressed a kiss upon 
the leaden coffin of Frederick the Great, had 
clasped the hand of that illustrious king’s 
great nephew, and had sworn, in the presence 
of the weeping Queen, to aid him in resisting 
the arch-oppressor of all Europe. On the 14th 
of October of this same year the might of 
Prussia, and of Germany at large, was tram- 
pled under foot on the battle-fields of Jena 
and Auerstidt, and the hapless Queen Louisa 
was a fugitive before the Corsican and his 
hosts. 

Madame de Kriidener could not refrain 
from following the Queen, whom she over- 
took at Kénigsberg. In earlier days, when 
M. de Kriidener had been Ambassador at 
Berlin, Juliana had eagerly, but vainly, sought 
the favour of the Queen. But time had 
wrought a signal change in both women. 
Louisa had ever shown herself pure in heart 
and exalted in sentiment, but the hand of 
affliction had been needed for the develop- 
ment of her spiritual life ; and it was in the 
hour of deepest woe that she had begun to 
feel her way towards Him who alone can 
be as a hiding-place from the wind and a 
covert from the tempest ; and it was the once 
light-minded and frivolous Madame de Krii- 
dener who now aided and guided her in her 
search. A firm link was soon formed between 
the two women; Madame de Kriidener led 
the Queen to a more perfect insight into the 
redeeming love of God, while Louisa initiated 
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the Baroness into a fuller practice of that 
active brotherly love, without which that 
higher love must be void of reality. Together, 
they sought enlightenment from on high by 
careful study of the Scriptures and fervent 
prayer before sallying out to minister to the 
wants of the poor and needy, and. especially 
of the sick and wounded in the military hos- 
pitals. It was from the noble Queen herself 
that Madame de Kriidener learned to look 
without shrinking upon the most loathsome 
forms of mortal suffering, while Louisa’s 
faith was deepened and strengthened by asso- 
ciation with her enthusiastic friend until it 
burned and beamed like a star of hope amid 
the general darkness and despondency, re- 
viving the drooping spirits alike of her royal 
Consort and of all patriotsthroughout the land. 

Quitting Koénigsberg, Madame de Kriide- 
ner repaired to Dresden, and from thence to 
Herrnhut and Berthelsdorf. Here she heard 
of the famous oculist and Privy-Councillor, 
Jung-Stilling, of Karlsruhe, the son of a 
Westphalian tailor, who had been instru- 
mental in turning thousands of his country- 
men from worldly indifference to a religious 
mind. Madame de Kriidener hurried, with 
her daughter Juliette and her step-daughter 
Sophia, to make the personal acquaintance 
of this good man; and, as he lived in the 
Grand Ducal Palace, the Baroness and her 
young companions soon became known at the 
Court of Baden, which just then was fre- 
quented by many royal personages from 
various parts of the Continent. Seldom, 
indeed, has such a harvest-field presented 
itself to so aristocratic a labourer; but it 
was a time of stupendous crises, and many 
consciences were awakening at the imperious 
touch of a common and overwhelming adver- 
sity. 

The Margravine of Baden, her daughters, 
the Queens of Bavaria and Sweden, the 
Duchess of Brunswick, the Queen of Han- 
over, this latter a sister of Queen Louisa, 
and the Empress Elizabeth of Russia, yielded 
more or less to the influence of Madame de 
Kriidener’s impassioned exhortations; and 
even Hortense, Queen of Holland, at once 
the step-daughter and sister-in-law of Bona- 
parte, was among her hearers. This light- 
minded and frivolous woman, however, was 
attracted to the Baroness more on account 
of her authorship of “ Valerie” than from a 
wish to be benefited by her spiritual exercises, 
and no visible result followed upon her brief 
association with Madame de Kriidener. 

When an empress and sundry queens had 
enrolled themselves among the disciples of 
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this remarkable woman, it may well be sup- 
posed that others of less exalted rank would 
not be lacking. Her salons became thronged 
with the rich and great, who pressed to hear 
her, some in a spirit of earnest enquiry, 
some drawn by the love of novelty, while 
others sought merely an hour's entertain- 
ment; for Madame de Kriidener’s former 
grace of manner and charm of speech had 
not forsaken her, and her zeal would often 
carry her on to absolutely thrilling elo- 
quence. 

Yet, amid ail her works of charity and 
love—for although eagerly sought by the 
rich and great, she never neglected the poor 
and lowly—there still seems to have lurked 
in Madame de Kriidener’s heart a remnant 
of that same self-sufficiency, of that same 
love of admiration and dramatic effect which 
had erewhile prompted the authoress of 
“ Valérie” to flit from shop to shop in Paris, 
trumpeting the fame of her own literary 
ofispring. A hint of this had already trans- 
pired in the parting words of a Moravian 
brother named Baumeister, who, when the 
Baroness was taking leave of him previous to 
her leaving Herrnhut for Karlsruhe, spoke 
to the following effect : ‘Tell Jung-Stilling 
that I, Baumeister, send him greeting, and 
beg him to beware of making you, most 
respected lady, of too much importance.” 

It was reserved, not for honest Jung- 
Stilling, but for a certain Pastor Fontaine to 
lay this stumnbling-block in the enthusiast’s 
path ; and her association with this man, and 
with his fanatical protégée, Maria Kummrin, 
a professing clairvoyante, forms the most 
humiliating and the least edifying episode in 
her religious career. 

It would be unprofitable to follow out in 
detail the great and manifold follies into 
which Madame de Kriidener fell in conse- 
quence of her alliance with this unworthy 
pair, who influenced her by means of flattery 
so gross as to border sometimes upon pro- 
fanity. At the instance of Maria Kummrin 
she purchased a property near Bonigheim, in 
Wiirtemberg, for the purpose of founding 
there a “Christian” colony—that is, a colony 
of persons imbued with the fanaticism of her 
new allies ; and not long after she established 
a second colony at Rappenhof, with a similar 
object in view. For a season she became 
neither more nor less than the dupe of Fon- 
taine and his disciple, and it is difficult to 
conjecture to what lengths her delusion 
would have led her had not a summary stop 
been put to the whole proceedings. The 
King of Wiirtémberg, offended by some 


prediction of Kummrin, ordered the soi-disant 
prophetess to be imprisoned. Madame de 
Kriidener visited her friend in her captivity, 
and promptly received a royal command to 
quit the kingdom. 

Meanwhile, the star of Napoleon Bonaparte 
had suddenly declined from its zenith, and 
was hastening to its setting. Its light paled 
in the lurid flames of Moscow, and was well- 
nigh quenched for ever in the blood which 
deluged the plains of Leipzig. The allied 
sovereigns and their representatives were 
assembled in Congress at Vienna, discussing 
the terms of a general peace, and the Em- 
peror Francis was entertaining his guests 
with magnificent hospitality. The horrors 
of warfare, the terrors and humiliations of 
the late struggle, with all their solemn les- 
sons, seemed forgotten, and one splendid fes- 
tivity succeeded another. 

Madame de Kriidener, and many of a like 
mind with herself, failed to discern in this 
wild outburst of triumph any acknowledg- 
ment of God’s judgments, or any remem- 
brance of His late fearful chastening, and she 
deemed it her mission to awaken the con- 
sciences of those in high places, and more 
especially that of her own Emperor, Alex- 
ander I. She was not totally unknown to 
that potentate, for he had seen and been 
much struck by one of her letters to Ma- 
demoiselle de Stourdza, reader to the Empress 
Elizabeth, but the impression was only tran- 
sient, and speedily forgotten while the tide 
of pleasure was at its height. 

Then, like a bolt from the blue, came the 
news of Benaparte’s escape from Elba ; nay, 
of his startling apparition on French soil. 
The old prestige of his name was quick to 
reassert itself, and ere many days from the 
date of his landing, a force of 500,000 men 
had massed themselves around the Imperial 
eagles. Rejoicings gave place to dismay. 
The Congress broke up, and kings and princes 
hastily rallied their armies to march against 
the common foe. The Middle Rhine was 
the rallying-point, and it was on his way 
thither that the Russian Emperor halted one 
evening at Heilbronn. He was weary in 
body and deeply depressed in spirit. The 
morbid melancholy which formed so marked 
a feature of his temperament was lying darkly 
upon him. Suddenly Madame de Kriidener 
was announced. Strange to say, her half- 
forgotten name had that evening flitted 
across his memory as that of one likely to 
help and console him, and he gave orders for 
her instant admission. But if the despot of 
all the Russias had expected to be soothed 


























with soft sayings, he was destined to disap- 
pointment. With a candour such as it rarely 
falls to the lot of princes to encounter, the 
intrepid woman set forth the Czar’s short- 
comings, exhorted him to rise up and fulfil 
the destiny which she was persuaded had 
been allotted to him by divine decree, that 
of founding a European peace on a Christian 
basis ; and she ended by reminding him, in 
no sparing terms, that he had not as ‘yet 
fallen at the feet of his Divine Master and 
owned himself a sinner. Her words found 
an echo in the Emperor’s conscience. It is 
he, not she, who has left a record of that two 
hours’ interview ; and it resulted in a friend- 
ship between sovereign and subject which 
lasted for a considerable time. Jn the course 
of its duration Alexander seems to have 
given his full confidence to Madame de 
Kriidener, and later, to her friend and col- 
league, a Genevan Pastor Empeytaz. A 
series of Bible readings was instituted, be- 
ginning at Heilbronn, and continued at 
Heidelberg, then at Paris, the pair following 
him from place to place by his command. 
These religious séances naturally gave rise to 
much public comment and suspicion, and de- 
signing politicians sought to make use of 
Madame de Kriidener’s influence for ulterior 
objects. In one sense, the Czar’s friendship 
with the Baroness had an effect upon public 
aflairs as well as upon his private life, for it 
is undoubtedly due to the influence of the 
latter that Alexander I. took so prominent a 
part in founding the Holy Alliance, the 
documents relating to which he submitted in 
draft for her approval. But the whole story 
of this singular intimacy reveals in the Czar 
an almost incredible degree of mental weak- 
ness, effeminate sentimentality, and morbid, 
self-conscious introspection. 

The imperial episode furnishes the. most 
striking feature of Madame de Kriidener’s 
eventful life. Her declining years offer a 
record of frequent persecution and pecuniary 
embarrassment, combined with incessant ac- 
tivity. Suspicion on political grounds dogged 
her footsteps from place to place, and she 
was banished from one town and principality 
after another. Fanaticism marred her efforts 
for the spiritual and temporal good of those 
for whom she so unweariedly laboured, and 
the canker of self-righteousness was still 
secretly diffusing its poison in her inmost 
heart. But even this hidden sore was to be 
healed by bitter though wholesome medicine. 

Impoverished to the last degree, for when 
money failed she had parted with her jewels 
to supply the needs of the worthy, and, too 
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often, of the unworthy, declining in health, 
but still buoyant in spirit, cast out and 
rejected, she turned her steps to St. Peters- 
burg, where she hoped to find the Emperor 
favourably disposed towards her views, as in 
the old days of Heilbronn, Heidelberg, and 
Paris; but the impressions there produced 
had faded, and the Czar had reiapsed into 
many of his old habits of life. 

Unwarned by the monarch’s coldness, 
Madame de Kriidener sought to interest him 
in the unfortunate condition of the Greeks, 
and their nascent aspirations towards eman- 
cipation from the Turkish yoke. Alexander’s 
answer to these ill-judged overtures was con- 
tained in an autograph letter of eight pages, 
in which he explained to his former monitress 
and adviser his position and political views. 
As a friend, however, but a friend who 
might find it expedient to adopt a different 
tone, he counselled her to abstain from med- 
dling in political conflicts, and suggested the 
propriety of her immediate departure from 
his capital. 

This change in the Emperor’s attitude to- 
wards her was the severest blow of her whole 
life, but it was among the most salutary of 
her trials. It shattered at one stroke the 
ruling belief of her life—that she was the in- 
strument chosen by God for the Czar’s con- 
version, preparatory to his becoming the 
builder-up of Christ’s kingdom as the climax 
and centre of all earthly sovereignties. The 
crushing disappointment was as a revelation 
which flashed a sudden light upon her sup- 
posed vocation, displaying it to her humbled 
and saddened eyes under a far lowlier guise 
than it had ever before assumed in her own 
estimation. It enabled her to gain a final 
victory over vanity and self-love. 

Her own words, addressed to her son, shall 
sum up the supreme conclusion to which the 
varied experiences, the sins, the sorrows, the 
triumphs of her chequered life had brought 
her: “ Whatsoever good I have effected will 
endure. The evil I have wrought—for how 
often have I mistaken for the voice of God 
that which was but the fruit of my imagina- 
tion and my pride—God in His mercy will 
destroy. I have nought to offer to God or 
man save my countless errors and misdeeds. 
But the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses me 
from all sin.” 

Her last utterance, as she lay dying in the 
dawn of Christmas Day, 1825, was a prayer 
to the Great Shepherd of the Flock, that He 
would think upon her, the humblest of His 
sheep, and, in His great mercy, receive her 
to Himself. 











BETWEEN THE SHOWERS. 


EE and blossom, blossom and bee! 
Oh, but life is all flower to my spirit and me. 
Give us time for exploring, 
For coming and going, 
For winning and storing, 
For feeling and knowing. 
Oh, the wonderful life! oh, the magical flower ! 
Cive us time, give us power— 
And we'll count disappointment and sorrow and pain 
But a shower of rain ! 


Bee and blossom, blossom and bee ! 
What is earth but a bell upon God’s starry Tree ? 
Give us time to dip in it, 
To do our endeavour. 
Alas, in a minute 
It closes for ever ! 
But oh, joy! for the Tree has a myriad such flowers— 
They are His, they are ours ; 
And each loss we shall count, in the light of new gain, 
But a shower of rain! 
VIDA BRISS. 
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And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever. It may be a sound, 
A tone of music, summer’s eve, or spring, 
A flower, the wind, the ocean which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound.” 


=u] k. VINCENT BOWLBY, 

Q.C., entered the library 
of his newly-completed 
London house, at the 
close of a laborious day, 
with a sense of joyous 
anticipation. It was a 
handsome and spacious 
mansion, and the library 
was the handsomest and 
most commodious room 
in it; moreover, it had a pleasant outlook 
across the park, and the round window at 
the far end faced the setting sun. 

Mr. Bowlby had approached this apart- 
ment with alacrity every evening during the 
past week, but on this particular one he was 
conscious of a deepened sense of satisfaction ; 
the books were all in their shelves ; his tem- 
porary librarian, a trustworthy and intelli- 
gent man, had discharged his trust and 
vanished, leaving to his employer the con- 
genial task of altering and re-arranging the 
familiar volumes to suit his final taste. 

It was a warm June evening; the season 
was in full swing; and Mr. Bowlby had 
declined two invitations to dinner for the 
pleasure of spending it alone with his books 
on this, his first opportunity of being thus 
left in undisturbed possession of the field. 

Hitherto, et the close of each day, he had 
merely been able to look in and give a 
hasty survey of the progress made, on his 
way upstairs to dress for dining out some- 
where or other, for, being a widower, a well- 
known man, and a noted talker and teller of 
legal anecdotes, he was in as much request 
as such useful people always are with London 
hosts and hostesses. But to-night, the 
widower had elected to enjoy himself after 
a novel fashion. He would take down the 
volumes he loved best; find for them the 
shelves he approved most ; see that honour 
was given to whom honour was due; in 
short, put the finishing touches—or, at least, 
begin to put the finishing touches to the 
work carried out, in the main, by his sub- 
ordinate. 

The collection was partly of his own 
making; partly bequeathed to him by a 
learned relation with whom his boyhood had 





been spent. He had been familiar from 
infancy with some of the old leather-bound 
tomes (and had not held them then in the 
esteem he did now)—they had grown in 
value as he had advanced in years ; and as 
he now stood, a portly, middle-aged; suc- 
cessful barrister, in front of the musty rows, 
he eyed them with a full appreciation of 
their status in the world of letters. 

There were one or two “ First Folios,” in 
the catalogue which he held in his hand ; 
those, of course, Mr. Williams had known 
what to do with,—indeed, prominent niches 
had been specially designed for their accom- 
modation ; but once or twice during the day 
it had occurred to the eminent Q.C., even 
in the midst of his briefs, that the huge 
leather-bound edition of “Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary ” ought, also, to have a good place 
on the same line. It was an early edition, 
though not a “ First” one ; he would begin 
his evening’s work by removing it from the 
obscure corner to which it had been relegated 
by Williams. 

After a few minutes, therefore, devoted 
to rubbing his hands and looking genially 
round upon the pleasant room with its 
luxurious equipment and well-stocked walls 
all bathed in the glowing sunset, Mr. Bowlby 
advanced to the nook to which he remem- 
bered seeing the mighty “ Dictionary ” 
shunted, pending further alterations. He 
had already extracted one volume, and his 
hand was on the other, when the door 
opened, and a brisk voice was heard ex- 
claiming, “I say, sir!” from behind. 

“All right, I’m here,” replied the barrister 
from his kneeling posture, nodding sideways 
towards the tall figure of- his son ; then he 
got up with somewhat stiffly-working joints, 
and laughed at himself. ‘‘Can’t resist 
poking among my books to-night, Vincent. 
Refused two big dinners on purpose. Not 
that I cared about either of them ; dining 
out every night of one’s life gets to be a bit 
of a bore, eh? I should like a domestic 
evening now and again for a change; but 
somehow, situated as we are—only you and 
me—living all by ourselves—two lonely men 
with ne’er a petticoat between us,” laugh- 
ing again, “I daresay you agree with me 
that domestic evenings have not much to 
recommend them? When are you going to 
bring me a daughter-in-law? Now’s your 
time, my boy. What with the new house— 
and the new furniture—and all the new 
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acquaintances you have been making of late, 
upon my word, I don’t think there could be 
a fairer opportunity.” 

“ All right, sir; I’m quite inclined to 
agree with you,” the young man laughed 
back somewhat consciously ; “ indeed, to tell 
the truth, it was to speak about—about 
something of the kind I came in. I dine at 
Lord Wycherley’s to-night.” 

“Lord Wycherley’s? Very good. You're 
always dining with some ‘lord’ or other, 
nowadays,” jocosely ; “and it seems to me, 
Vincent, that it has been at Lord Wycherley’s 
rather oftener than anywhere else of late, 
eh? Isn’t it so? I’m told the Ladies De 
Wint are very nice girls ;” the speaker paused, 
and looked significantly at his son. 

Vincent was an only son, and the father, 
as he spoke, felt that he was a son to be 
proud of. (“A good-looking fellow, as 
‘straight’ a youngster as can be found, and 
with prospects that might satisfy any noble- 
man in England—especially a nobleman with 
a large family of daughters,” he was saying 
to himself. ‘I think Lord Wycherley might 
be very well pleased to see one of them head 
my establishment, and succeed to my for- 
tune ; while, for my part, I confess, I should 
like to see my son’s wife with a handle to 
her name. ‘The Lady Anne,’ or ‘The Lady 
Sophia Bowlby, would sound uncommonly 
well, to my mind.”) 

Pausing, however, for a response to his 
jocular overture, Mr. Bowlby was surprised, 
and a shade disappointed, not to receive one 
on the instant ; he had paved the way, he 
thought, for a bashful declaration. 

But it was not bashfulness, it was not 
modesty, it was, as the father perceived with 
a sudden twinge of alarm, another emotion 
which tied the young man’s tongue. All at 
once a confused recollection of something 
Vincent had once said—vf some piece of 
folly at which his son, his only son, and 
the heir of his fortune had hinted, but 
which he, Vincent’s father, had stamped out 
as he thought, on the instant, and which 
had never been reverted to between them 
since—flashed before his mental vision. 

“Good God! Vincent,” he ejaculated, re- 
turning with quick step from the window to 
which, for the sake of allowing a modest 
confession fair play, he had momentarily 
retreated. “You can’t be still thinking of— 
it can’t be that—you can’t have been going to 
and from Lord Wycherley’s house all this 
time with that in your head? Have you 
been deceiving me, sir?” with threatening 
brow. “If you have, Vincent ——” 


“No, sir; no, father”—all hesitation had 
left the young man’s voice and manner, and 
he held his head high and looked the other 
full in the face as he spoke—‘ there has 
been no deception. I told you about Clara 
De Wint two months ago ; I told you where 
I met her—at her uncle’s house ‘ 

“ Ay, indeed !—at her unele’s house. 
But what is her uncle’s house to her? A 
roof to cover her——the shelter for a poor re- 
lation—a dependent orphan—a mere pauper 
hanger-on !’’ interrupted his father, bitterly. 
“Between Lord Wycherley’s daughter and 
Lord Wycherley’s niece there is a difference 
wide as the poles. Do you suppose I should 
have sanctioned your visits to. Eaton Square 
if I had not understood—if you had not led 
me to suppose 

“To suppose what, sir? Was J to suppose 
that you——” 

“Stop!” Mr. Bowlby raised his hand. 
“Vincent, I am not going to get into a 
passion ”—with a strong effort the older man 
mastered his voice, and assumed the cold, 
hard tone dreaded by every witness when 
Mr. Bowlby was the examining counsel on 
the other side—‘“ there need be no discussion 
of this matter between us. You know my 
sentiments. They are precisely the same as 
they were two months ago. I will not say ”— 
the speaker was a just man, and prided him- 
self on his justice—“ I will not say that you 
have wilfully sought to blindfold me by 
your silence on the subject of this foolish 
infatuation—for I can call it nothing else— 
for a girl whom you must know—must know 
—that I could never consent to receive as 
your wife ; but I certainly took it for granted 
that you had given up the idea as completely 
as though you had said so. You are 
acquainted with my character, and know 
that when once my resolution is formed it is 
unalterable. It is true that youalways were 
careful to inform me when you went to 
Eaton Square, and I take some blame to 
myself for not advising you ”—pointedly— 
“to let those visits cease. But I fancied 
well, no matter what I fancied; the 
point now is that you must withdraw your 
attentions as speedily as possible. Oh, yes, 
I know what you would say, ‘You have 
gone so far that you cannot recede with 
honour ’——what? You ‘have no desire to 
recede’? No, I don’t suppose you have ; 
you will try what you can do with me first, 
any way. ‘Love laughs at bolts,’ and 











all the rest of it—parents included”—a 
sneering lip pointed the sarcasm—‘“ and the 
girl is all that is divine, of course; and 











Lord Wycherley would be delighted to give 
her to you (and have her off his hands), of 
course ; and the cousins are all furthering it, 
of course. I see the whole thing—the whole 
lot——” 

a? There is no plot ; it is a beastly shame 
to say so!” The son’s eyes were flashing 
now, and his chest heaved ; his blood was up 
to dare anything and anyone. 

“No passion, I tell you, sir; let there be 
no passion.” Again Mr. Bowlby drew the 
rein upon his own anger, and proceeded : 
“But as sure as you ask that girl P 
There was a stamp on the floor and a slam 
of the door, and the speaker was alone. 
‘‘And this is my pleasant evening!” he 
murmured bitterly to himself, sinking into 
a seat, and letting his head fall upon his 
hands. 

Perhaps, from the above scene, no one 
would have guessed how dearly this 
pompous, prosperous man of the world 
loved his only son. Mr. Bowiby’s married 
life had been brief, and, in its way, satis- 
factory. He had got what he bargained for 
in a wife—position, fortune, and an heir. 
Then he had been left alone with his heir, 
and content, nay, more than content, to be so. 
He had not married for love. Pooh! the 
idea! What man with any discretion, fore- 
sight, or savoir vivre ever did? Love is a 
thing of a day—a pleasant pastime for a 
summer evening—but matrimony is wne autre 
chose, as every sensible person will admit. 

Such were the eminent barrister’s senti- 
ments; oh! why could not his son, his only 
son—bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh 
—share them ? 

He made every allowance for Vincent. 
When it first came out that the boy, like 
other boys, was passing through the love- 
making phase —in such light did Mr. Bowlby 
view the confession above alluded to—he 
(Vincent’s father), albeit much annoyed at 
the moment, had not been hard upon the 
lad, but had simply told him very, very 
simply—without any spluttering of oaths 
and reproaches—that such an alliance could 
not possibly take place, and that, once for 
all, he must put it out of his thoughts. It 
was using an indulgent father extremely ill, 
he considered, to bring the preposterous 
affair up again, just at this crisis. “1—I 
really feel I cannot do anything to my books 
before dinner,” concluded the hapless biblio- 
philist at last. 

But after dinner, which he partook of 
moodily, in utter dejection of spirit, and 
after his coffee and a good cigar, which con- 
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tributed a little more towards restoring his 
wonted serenity, Mr. Bowlby, with a sigh, 
thought he might as well go back to the 
library, and at least make an effort to 
distract his thoughts there. 

The sun had faded from the room, but 
softiy-shaded lamps supplied its place and 
lit up the balmy dusk of the summer 
evening. It was warm enough for all the 
windows to be open, and the whole scene 
was infinitely soothing to the spirit, in de- 
lightful contrast to the hot, heavy atmo- 
sphere, impregnated with the fumes of 
dinner and cigar-smoke, from which our 
recluse had emerged. He stepped through 
a side window on to the balcony outside. 
He had had this balcony made rather large, 
and covered with an awning; it had pleased 
him to think that Vincent would like to 
bring his friends there ; would perhaps invite 
the Ladies De Wint to tea there, and show 
them round the library afterwards. If things 
went well there might be only one of these 
Ladies De Wint occupying the corner of the 
balcony beside Vincent’s own chair at times ; 
it would be a snug place for an engaged 
couple to bill and coo in, and they could 
have it to themselves when they liked, for, 
if he were arranging his books in the library, 
he would take precious good care that no 
marplot should break in. 

Alas! poor man; all such day-dreams 
must needs now vanish! He did not at all 
see the pensive cheek of pretty Clara, Lord 
Wycherley’s dependent niece, resting on the 
cushions he had prepared for her august 
cousins. He had seen Clara once ; she was 
a pretty creature, he must own. Had she 
been “Lady Clara” he would have pro- 
nounced her charmingly pretty, but as it 
was, it was neither his business nor his 
son’s to take any heed of looks which could 
never be anything to either of them. That 
Vincent should have suffered himself to be 
thus beguiled ! 

« What have I not done for him?” mused 
the poor affronted parent, with irrepressible 
bitterness. ‘Eton, Oxford, and the Guards ! 
A duke could have done no more for his 
eldest son! It has been my prid: to see my 
boy take his place among people where I 
myself am scarcely known; to have him 
welcomed at houses to which I am never 
asked ; to bid him contribute his share to 
amusements which I know nothing about ; 
and command my wealth for purposes which 
I do not even inquire into. I have felt that 
I could trust my son as few parents can trust 
theirs. He has never abused my confidence 
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—he has never made me blush for him. 
Between us there has always been the most 
perfect understanding, and though we might 
not always agree—though I may have 
thought him at times a trifle Quixotic, and 
young, and unversed in the ways of the 
world—yet I could not help secretly honour- 
ing the very generosity of spirit, and impru- 
dence, and warmth of heart I felt obliged to 
discourage, and vaunting to others the traits 
of character for which I affected to chide him- 
self! I know now that I would not have 
Vincent different from what he is for 
thousands of worlds. He is dearer to me 
than tongue can tell—dearer than anyone 
can ever be, has ever been since——” The 
speaker paused, unfolded his arms, and 
leaned upon the parapet in front. ‘ Since,’— 
he repeated dreamily, and looked up into 
the sky overhead. A few pale stars were 
faintly glimmering there. 

There was a long motionless pause, neither 
hand nor foot stirring ; then the bursting of a 
sudden sigh—a sigh so deep, so irrepressible 
that it smote the darkened air aloud, and 
made the solitary man himself start. 

“Why do I think of this to-night?” he 
murmured. ‘“ What has taken me back to 
that place and hour to-night? It must 
have been something in the boy’s look, I 
suppose. Vincent, they tell me, is the very 
image of what I was at his age. Thank 
Heaven, he has nothing of his mother about 
him!” with a renewal of energy ; “it would 
have driven me to distraction had I perceived 
her coming out in body, soul, or spirit! 
What a merciful Providence it was which 
took her from me before we had grown to 
hate each other, as we undoubtedly should 
have done had she lived a short while longer. 
She was well-nigh repulsive to me as it was! 
I had an antagonistic feeling in my breast 
directly she opened her lips, no matter what 
the subject was. . . And yet I had thought 
we should suit each other and jog along 
contentedly as others do. She had every- 
thing to recommend her, and how pleased all 
my people were! ‘Adela’ sounded such a 
highborn name, they said. And poor, poor 
little Flossie!” . . . Again there was a long, 
breathless silence, followed by another burst- 
ing sigh. 

*T am a fool to be standing out here in 
the dusk, giving way to sentiment,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Bowlby, at last. “If Vincent 
were to see or hear me—poor Vincent! poor 
fellow!” his tone softening. ‘I am sorry to 
have to cross him, though it is for his own 
good. I daresay he is feeling now as I did 


then. . .” A pause. ‘ Well, and suppose he 
is,” tartly responded the speaker to himself, 
“there is no reason why he should not, I 
suppose? No human being is exempt from 
suffering ; the Bible says ‘man is born to 
trouble’; as I sufiered and got over it, so 
must Vincent. He need not think I shall 
give way, or that he is going to triumph at 
last, by all this show of patience and sub- 
mission at the first. If he is obstinate, so 
can his father be, and I must remember what 
I said just now about my resolution. He 
must not see me in the mood I was in just 
now, though,” hastily. “ It would be madness 
to be caught at such a moment. Nay, I had 
best idle here no longer, but go in to my 
books—I am safest with my books—— and 
if only Vincent will go straight to his room 
when he comes in—but at any rate I don’t 
suppose he will seek me out. He was far 
too angry—I have never seen Vincent so 
angry ; he flared up and his eyes shot fire ; he 
is such a sweet-tempered fellow that I—pon 
my word I have sometimes been inclined to 
wonder where he got it? But this love affair 
must have struck deeper than I thought. 
Confound that girl—that Clara girl—her 
eyes reminded me of—yes, of hers. . . I could 
not for the life of me recall whose eyes it 
was at the time—now I know. And Vincent 
thinks them beautiful, no doubt; and looks 
into them as I used to look into—oh dear! 
oh dear! this will never do ; these drivelling 
memories will play the very deuce with my 
resolution if I do not put a stop to them... . 
I might have been a little kinder to the poor 
boy perhaps; it is hardly his fault that he 
can’t help seeing soft blue eyes and a hanging 
head (with all the curls falling about the face 
too), seeing they are more to be desired than 
skimpy locks, a bald forehead, and flat cheek- 
bones. Lord ! what cheek-bones Lady Sophia 
has!” with a grim smile. 

“T cannot blame the boy’s faste. In old 
days I would not have thrown the handker- 
chief to her, poor soul! ... What merry romps 
those were down at the old place, to be sure !” 
musing. “They said I threw the handker- 
chief so often to Flossie that she hid it in a 
pet, and then never could find it again, 
poor child; and went and cried with vexation 
because it was her best lace-edged one—and 
I—I kissed away her tears and gave her 
another, for I—I knew where it was; and 
I meant to keep it for my own; but some- 
how—somehow . . .” 

“Pooh ! this will never do!” Mr. Bowlby 
resolutely walked to the book-shelves, and 
threw down rather than took out the second 





volume of the mighty “Dictionary.” “A 
leaf loose here,” he muttered, stooping to 
inspect a disordered page; then lifted the 
folio on to a table near. It opened easily 
at the place—but it was nota torn leaf whose 
ragged edge protruded. 

With an oath—a cry—almost a scream of 
wild amazement, trembling like an aspen 
leaf and staring as though he saw a ghost, 
the portly barrister drew from its hiding- 
place a tiny piece of cobweb lace, flattened 
and discoloured, in the centre of which could 
be distinctly traced, encircled by a wreath 
of flowers, the name of “ Flossie.” 

All these years to lie by waiting to con- 
front him thus! The owner dead !—the theft 
forgotten !—all that made it dear vanished, 
obliterated, thrust from memory !—to rise as 
it were from its living tomb, and mock him 
on this night of all nights! 

** Flossie?” Ah! how he had loved his 
little Fiossie! How his very heartstrings 
had been entwined around her! How he 
had poured forth his boyish soul in vows of 
constancy, and exhausted imagination in 
dreams of happiness. Fame, riches, worldly 
success had sounded mere empty names in 
his ears, tinkling cymbals which annoyed 
rather than allured. 

“ Flossie ?” With shaking colourless fingers 
he undid the little handkerchief. Its perfume, 
pent up so long, still hovered in the folds. 
He remembered that perfume—Flossie’s 
favourite. He recalled the scene; it came 
back upon him as by a flash of revelation ; 
the gay group of frolickers, the game, the 
taunt, the petulant flight of the fairest ; his 
own unseen pursuit ; her swift search for a 
hiding place, witnessed only by himself, and 
his subsequent teasing revelations, coupled 
with refusals to restore the prize. 

Afraid of being robbed in his turn, he had 
elected to bide his time and let the old folio 
keep its treasure till it could be withdrawn 
in safety ; and by that time—by that time 
all had changed ! 

And how had the change come about ? 
Cruelly, shamelessly, with cowardly lies and 
false protestations. And what had the reward 
been? A broken heart fora broken faith, 
on her part; and no second spring of youth 
and love on his. 

The cold-hearted man of the world bit his 
lip and drew in a long slow breath. , 

An hour, two hours passed; the great 
chiming clock on the mantelpiece struck each 
with precision and ticked solemnly between 
whiles. Still the leather-bound folio re- 
mained open on the table; and still the 
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bowed figure sat motionless where it had 
first sunk dowa. 

At times indeed Mr. Bowlby glanced at 
the timepiece; and at times he drew a 
breath, and held up before his eyes the little 
crumpled handkerchief. He was looking back 
across the gulf of many years ; he was gazing 
upon a vision which, whensoever it had pre- 
sumed to intrudeitself upon his view through 
all the busy kaleidoscope of events which had 
transpired since it was a reality, had been 
sternly and persistently thrust back into the 
shades. He was beholding himself the boy, 
as contrasted with himself the man. Alas! 
| ae ee ae ee 

“Tf 1 had to do it over again!” he whis- 
pered at last, “if I had to do it over again, 
God in Heaven, thou knowest I would not 
now do what I did then.” 


A step was heard and the door opened. 
“Vincent!” Vincent’s father looked round 
quickly, but the word was pronounced in low 
and gentle tones, and it seemed to the son, as 
he approached, that an older man than he 
had ever seen before sitting in his father’s 
chair, beckoned with his hand. 

“Vincent, my boy, come in; come ¢loser ; 
I have been waiting for you, Vincent. I—I 
thought you would come.” 

“Why, of course, father, I locked in to 
say ‘Good night.’ We have never yet 
missed saying ‘Good night,’ have we?” and 
a hand was laid on Mr. Bowlby’s shoulder. 

Mr. Bowlby smiled a little sadly. “If 
we had missed to-night,” he said; “it would 
have cut me to the heart. Vincent, I have 
been thinking—No matter what,” with some- 
thing of his own quicker manner, “I am not 
going to let you into my thoughts; but ”— 
faintly smiling again—‘ you won’t quarrel 
with the result. My son, I retract the words 
I said just now.” Vincent started. “I was 
wrong ; and you—you are right. Speak to 
the girl you love, win her if you can, bring 
her to your home, and ask her—ask her from 
me, Vincent, if she can keep a place in her 
heart for the old man, as well as for the 
young one?” He shook the hand he held, 
smiling all the while a peaceful, quiet smile. 

“ But father, oh, father!” The two hands 
clasped each other afresh. 


‘‘Hush! Say no more! I understand ; 


but I can’t explain, Vincent—I can’t explain. 
It was such a small matter—but it struck 
home ; I had rather you did not press me,— 
that’s right ; it was such a trifle, such a poor, 
foolish, absurd trifle,—only a little pocket- 
handkerchief !” 
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) item HERE was a good deal 

\ ae Ww) v about the Jowett wor- 
WS , z ship that was incompre- 
iy hensible to men who had 
not been at Balliol. It 
was only the initiated, 
indeed, who were per- 
mitted to penetrate the 
mysteries of the cult. 
That it was a real and not a sham religion 
cannot be denied by those of us who re- 
member with what pious horror the unwary 
scoffer was regarded. For him 
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“ The lifted axe, the agonising wheel, 
Luke’s iron crown, or Damien’s bed of steel,” 


was too light a punishment. The author of 
“The New Republic,” for instance, fared 
badly ; he could not have fared worse had he 
assailed a hornets’ nest. His Doctor Jenkin- 
son, to be sure, was cruelly clever. The 
weak points of the Master’s theology were 
emphasized with really malignant enjoy- 
ment; but, in spite of the hostility which it 
provoked, one is bound in fairness to admit 
that it was a work of art of rare merit. The 
medium may have been meretricious, and 
the author unscrupulous ; but I do not know 
that there is any work in English satirical 
literature, since the “Dunciad,” which is 
worked out with the same industrious and 
felicitous animosity. 
* * 

Jowett had a great talent for silence. I 
have seen him sit for hours (once, at Miirren, 
for days) without uttering aword. The dis- 
comfiture of the unhappy undergraduate, 
invited to join the Master in a country walk, 
has formed the theme of many legends. It 
is very difficult in this age to know what we 
are to believe—much more difficult indeed 
than it was before the invention of printing. 
The reporter of the penny or half-penny paper 
lives habitually in the region of conjecture ; 
and most of his stories of the living, as of 
the dead, are made only to be contradicted. 
Jowett could not have been consciously dis- 
courteous—even to an undergraduate ; and 
the legend may safely be disregarded. Yet 
we can partly understand how the myth 
grew. A shy lad might have been driven 
entirely desperate (not to say fatuous) by 
that bland but invincible taciturnity. As no 
one could have been as wise as Lord Thur- 


low looked, so no one could have been as 
mild as Jowett looked. His face at the time 
I used to meet him (and, indeed, there were 
few lines to the last) was extremely like the 
faces we find on Titian’s famous canvas of 
the ascending Madonna. It was the face of 
a cherub—a chubby cherub, to whom the 
inconveniences that attend and accompany a 
mortal childhood are unknown. We were 
assured by those who knew him best that 
there was a very bright and virile intellect 
behind the infantile mask (as, indeed, there 
was); but we had to take it mostly on trust. 
The brilliant talkers—Sidney Smith in the 
last generation, Froude and Huxley in ours— 
carry their credentials with them: Jowett 
did not. One characteristic evening I have 
not forgotten. After dinner—it was mid- 
summer—we carried our glasses and the 
decanters out to the lawn. The “ Book 
Hunter” was one of the party, Sir Alexander 
Grant another. We got upon old Scottish 
ecclesiastical scandals, and of these Burton 
had an inexhaustible store, some of them 
barely fitted for ears polite. The decanters 
were occasionally replenished, but the sum- 
mer night came down upon us before he had 
exhausted his budget. Jowett was obviously 
entertained (hugely entertained, as we learned 
afterwards) ; it was a new experience to 
him,—these queer reminiscences ot the 
Cameronian pulpit, these samples of Presby- 
terian eloquence displayed ; but during the 
whole evening he never opened his lips. 
* * * 


Those summer nights upon the slopes of 
the Pentlands were often magical. There 
was always a light in the North, so that till 
midnight one might read the smallest print. 
One such evening I walked with “the Prin- 
cipal ” across the fields to dine at the cottage 
which our friends from Heriot Row then 
occupied during the dog-days. It was from 
this cottage that possibly the most charming 
of our younger Scottish writers went out 
into the world to try his luck. He was only 
a lad at the time (he was not at home that 
night), and hardly any one except his mother 
guessed as yet what was in store. But she 
was prescient, as mothers are ; and she lent 
us, I remember, a volume in which juvenile 
contributions to local journals had been care- 
fully put together and preserved. We read 
them next morning—the Principal in his 
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bedroom before breakfast, as was his way— 
and we then agreed that, whatever came of 
it, here was a fresh voice with a note delicate 
and unborrowed as the Jark’s. And, indeed, 
I am not sure that “ Robert Louis” (as he 
was in these days) has ever done anything 
much better than, or possibly quite so good 
as, one or two of the trifles in that cherished 
volume of scraps. 

It is a thousand pities that the ‘“ Noctes 
Ambrosiane ” are now so little appreciated. 
Fashion is incalculable ; but I cannot think 
that they will be permanently forgotten. I 
tried once to disengage what was fugitive 
and local from the perennial comedy, but I 
am afraid the experiment failed—financially, 
at least. (John Blackwood, I see, wrote me 
six months afterwards, when, on finding that 
it had not proved remunerative, I returned 
the cheque he sent me, “I can’ now say of 
you as Don Dugald said of his friends of the 
Mist, ‘I have even known them to refuse 
coined money, a tale seldom to be told in a 
Christian land.’”) And yet it was well 
spoken of at the time; and J am pleased to 
remember that one of Louis Stevenson’s 
earliest Essays in Criticism was directly due 
to the publication of the “Comedy.” His 
appreciation was singularly sound and dis- 
criminating ; and I cannot but feel that the 
“interlocutor” of so competent a judge 
ought to be affirmed. If it is just (and, 
coming from a great master of style, he 
would be a bold man who would dissent), 
what are we to think of the critical insight 
of a generation to which this perfect fooling 
is mere foolishness ? 

This is the substance of Mr. Stevenson’s 
judgment: “Of the more perennial part of 
the ‘ Noctes’ we have here what is perhaps 
the most durable monument to Wilson’s 
fame. In it we find the immortal trio 
at. their best throughout. From _begin- 
ning to end their meetings are inspired and 
sanctified by Bacchus and Apollo. North 
can always lay aside his crutch; Tickler is 
always six feet high; and the Shepherd is 
always the Shepherd. For how is it possible 
to praise that adorable creation but in terms 
of himself? He is the last expression of 
sophisticated rusticity ; at once a poet, a 
journalist, a Scotchman, and a shepherd ; 
oscillating between Burns and the Daily Tele- 
graph in things literary ; and in things moral 
occupying all sorts of intermediate stations 
between a prize-fighter and Peden the Pro- 
phet. If it were lawful to marry words of 
80 incongruous a strain, we might classify 
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him as a Presbyterian Faun. . . . And this 
book is not only welcome because it takes us 
on a visit to Wilson when he is in his best 
vein, but because Wilson in all his veins is 
the antidote, or at least the antithesis, of 
much contemporary cant. Here is a book 
full of the salt of youth; a red-hot shell of 
animal spirits, calculated, if anybody reads 
it, to set up a fine conflagration among the 
dry heather of present-day Phariseeism. 
Touch it as you will, it gives out shrewd 
galvanic shocks, which may, perhaps, brighten 
and shake up this smoke-dried and punc- 
tilious generation.” 
* a * 

There were others, however, besides 
Stevenson who held that the venture should 
have succeeded—the author of “ Rab and his 
Friends” being among them. “Dr. John,” 
indeed, welcomed it in a characteristic letter. 
** Let me thank you for the Noctes Comedy; 
if the execution is half as good as the idea 
(as doubtless I’ll find it to be all that), you 
have done a thing for ever, and have saved 
Wilson from being ‘strangled in his waste 
fertility.’ The portraits are excellent ; Wil- 
son’s by far the best thing of him; and the 
coarse and fine (strange mixture). Shepherd 
genius is very good—from its pawky e’en to 
its plaid.” 

But a “smoke-dried and punctilious gene- 
ration” would not listen to the Shepherd’s 
piping. John Blackwood, a fine critic and a 
staunch friend who had been bred in the 
traditions of the house, fancied, rightly or 
wrongly, that the old sores were not healed. 
The ghosts of the Cockneys who had fallen in 
the fight were not yet appeased—Hine ille 
lacryme/ “There is a strange hatred and 
want of appreciation of Professor Wilson in 
the London press. Cockney venom is very 
long-lived. I took the Comedy of the Noctes 
with me in the Flying Scotsman, and it kept 
me laughing all the way to London, except 
when old recollections almost moved me to 
tears.” 

aK aw 

From the familiar letters of Sir Walter 
Scott (which have been so admirably selected 
by Mr. David Douglas, that Prince of 
Editors), I gather that the wild animal spirits 
of the Free Lances of “ Maga,” in consule 
Planco, rather startled the douce clerk of 
Session. He appreciated the excessive bril- 
liancy of the assault ; but was it safe? The 
erudite if rather ponderous respectability 
of the Quarterly was more to his mind. 
And yet the Quarterly could be coldly 
and icily bitter; whereas North’s “ bark was 
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aye waur than his bite.” Christopher, at 
the worst, was a generous savage, who did 
not scalp his foes—except when the provo- 
cation was excessive! I do not know that 
these letters throw much light upon what 
must still be regarded as the unsolved pro- 
blem of Scott’s life. Here is one who was 
at once a wizard and a simple country gen- 
tleman! He built, he planted, he drained, 
he married his son to an heiress, he wrote 
fairly interesting letters to persons of quality, 
as country ~entlemen have done before and 
since. But, withal, his imagination was 
peopled as Shakespeare’s was peopled, and 
over the creations of his brain he exercised a 
hardly less high and absolute supremacy. 
How is the riddle to be read? For my own 
part it seems to me that every new contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem only 
renders it more obscure. The evidence that 
goes to show that the laird of Abbotsford 
could not have written the Waverley Novels 
is absolutely overwhelming; and we are 
driven to say with Tertullian and Sir Thomas 
Browne, Certum est quia impossible est, 
2 * * 


The perfect sanity of Scott is hardly con- 
sistent with that land hunger from which, in 
common with the Irish Celt, he suffered. It 
is a passion that, like dram-drinking, cannot 
be indulged with impunity. It grows with 
what it feeds on; and Scott, who started 
modestly with a summer cottage and a couple 
of fields on Tweedside, was ready ere many 
months had passed to pay a fancy price for 
every acre of land in the neighbourhood that 
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came into the market. Had it not been that 
they ministered to the master-passion, Scott 
would have looked ‘more narrowly into his 
accounts with printer and publisher, and the 
financial crash might have been averted. 
Miss Jobson appears to have been a singularly 
silent and reticent young person; but she 
was an heiress; and Scott lost no time in 
securing her for his eldest son. Lochore was 
clearly the attraction. Yet no one would 
venture to say that Scott was mercenary in 
the baser sense of the word. He wanted to 
be a laird himself; he wanted his son to be 
a laird. To be Scott of Abbotsford was a 
much finer ambition for a Borderer by birth 
and breeding than to be Scott the poet or 
Scott the novelist. I believe that the true 
reason why he did not wish to be known as 
the “ Author of Waverley” was that he did 
not regard the novelist’s craft as entirely 
respectable. Among Lords of Session and 
territorial magnates the writer of mere 
stories in verse or prose was little better 
than a tramp or a gipsy. Had it not been 
that the amazing profits of the novels enabled 
him to add acre after acre to Abbotsford, one 
doubts whether he would have continued to 
write. The motives that put that magnifi- 
cent imagination in motion were not con- 
sciously sordid ; but they were of the earth, 
earthy ; and it is foolish to maintain that 
they were not. It is because Sir Walter 
was so weak that he was so human; and his 
follies only make him more lovable to those 
who are not afraid to recognise that their 
idol had feet of clay. 





A GOSSIP ON GLOVES. 


By ALICE ISAACSON. 


T is not unusual to find that from 
time to time some special value, 
some symbolic meaning, has at- 
tached to various articles of dress. 
The Bund-schuh, in Germany, was 
the name given to certain patriots 
who made their patched and 
ragged shoes the emblem of their 
needs; just as the beggars’ bowl 

: and wallet served to distinguish 
those brave Netherlanders who fought to free 
their country from the yoke of Spain, and the 
coarse smock, or camisard, of France gave a 
title to the hardy mountaineers who, in the 
wild district of the Cevennes, kept their foes 


at bay. The patches, too, so universally 
worn during the last century, came to have 
a political significance, and showed whether 
the wearer favoured Whig or Tory according 
as her patches were put on the right or left 
side of the face. Not to multiply similar 
instances, we need only allude further to 
the costume of the Quakers, which, though 
now considerably modified from its original 
severe simplicity, was once held to be dis- 
tinctive of the sect. 

But in the history of dress, gloves have 
played a more striking part than any 
other garment. It is probable that their 
use is of the greatest antiquity, and that 
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coverings for the hands, of some sort or 
shape, were generally known to the ancients. 
In support of this theory we may cite the 
mention made of them by Xenophon, at the 
close of the eighth book of his “ Cyropzedia,” 
where, in illustration of the luxurious habits 
of the Persians, he says : “‘ In winter it is not 
enough for them to clothe their heads, their 
bodies, and their feet, but they have cover- 
ings made of hair for their hands and fingers 
also.” On certain mural paintings in the 
ancient city of Thebes, ambassadors are 
represented as bearing among other presents 
gifts of gloves. This would seem to indicate 
that, if not universally worn by the Egyp- 
tians, they were not unknown to that nation, 
and that, at any rate, they formed part of 
the dress of princes and of kings. Gloves 
are nowhere mentioned in the Bible, but we 
must not decide from that omission that the 
Jews were ignorant of their use ; on the con- 
trary, it is believed they were frequently 
worn by persons of high rank, and some 
learned authorities go so far as to assert that, 
in at least two well-known passages, the word 
“shoe” is a mis-translation, and should in 
reality be rendered glove. In the seventh 
and eighth verses of the fourth chapter of 
Ruth, where reference is made to the pluck- 
ing off of the sandal or shoe in token of the 
redemption of a pledge, the ancient and 
modern Rabbins agree in giving the word 
from the original as “ glove,” and Joel Levy, 
a well-known German translator, uses, in- 
stead of “ schuh,” the term “ hand-schuh,” by 
which a glove is rendered in Germany to 
this day. Again, in Psalm cviii., the ex- 
pression “over Edom will I cast out my 
shoe,” occurring, as it does, in a passage 
breathing forth triumphant exultation and 
defiant threatenings, it would seem much 
more in accordance with ancient usage and 


the ordinary symbolism of the glove, to’ 


accept the latter word instead of shoe. To 
throw a shoe over Edom would bear no war- 
like interpretation ; to throw down, or throw 
over a glove, however, would, according to 
all precedent, convey a distinct challenge to 
a hated foe. In support of this theory it is 
an undisputed fact that in the Holy Scrip- 
tures the shoe is always associated with acts 
of humility and obedience to a superior 
power; the employment, therefore, of the 
glove in a symbolic sense as a token of good 
faith, or of agreement between contracting 
parties, or as a warlike gage, would seem in 
every sense more fitting. 

If we turn now from Judea to Greece, 


Homer becomes our authority for the use of 
XXXV—30 


the glove on special occasions, when in the ' 
“Odyssey” he describes Laertes, the father 
of Ulysses, at work, “while gloves secured 
his hands to shield them from the thorns” ; 
and as regards their employment by the 
citizens of ancient Rome, the younger Pliny 
gives an instance. Writing an account of 
his uncle’s expedition up Vesuvius, to his 
friend Macer, he says, “the amanuensis 
wore gloves upon his hands in the winter, 
lest the severity of the weather should make - 
him lose time.” In later years, when the 
Romans had grown more degenerate than 
their hardy forefathers, gloves were used, 
not only asa defence against the cold, but 
for other purposes as well ; forks had not yet 
supplied the place of fingers, and Athenzeus 
relates how a certain Roman epicure, famous, 
or rather, infamous, for his gluttony, wore 
gloves at his meals that he might be able to 
handle and eat his food while it was hot, and 
so devour more than the rest of the guests. 

Whether the Romans, with other products 
of civilisation, introduced the use of gloves 
to the conquered Britons we have no means 
of accurately learning ; but they were cer- 
tainly known in after years to the Anglo- 
Saxons. Ethelred the Unready, who, if 
unable to defend his country against the 
invasions of the Danes, could yet frame laws 
for its governance, made one for the regula- 
tion of foreign trade, in which certain Ger- ° 
man merchants, spoken of as the emperor's 
men, are enjoined to pay as duty, at Christ- 
mas and Easter, five pairs of gloves, two 
measures of vinegar, ten pounds of: pepper, 
and cloths—two grey and one brown. 

Under the Norman kings gloves, or, more : 
strictly speaking, gauntlets, for they were 
made to cover the arm as well as the hand, 
were often richly embroidered and the backs 
set with precious stones: no doubt the Nor- 
man ladies, whose skill in needlework is 
shown by many an old fragment of tapestry 
still preservéd, shut up as they were in the 
gloomy recesses of their strong castles, would 
find a pleasant change of occupation in orna- ' 
menting their lord’s gloves with curious 
tracery and quaint devices in gold and silver 
thread. 

The glove she was embroidering, with its 
suggestions of merry hawking-parties by the 
reedy mere, of friendly contests in the tilting- 
yard, would seem to the noble dame the 
token of peaceful recreation when the iron 
gauntlet with its heavy links and chains 
could be safely laid aside. 

As a proof that gloves at this period 
formed a distinctive part of the dress of : 
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persons of high rank, tradition tells us 
that Richard Coeur de Lion, on his way 
home from Palestine through Austria, was 
recognised by the servants of his enemy, 
Duke Leopold, by the pair of jewelled gaunt- 
lets which he wore in his belt, these latter 
ill-according with the disguise he had assumed 
of a travelling merchant or home-returning 
pilgrim. 

It was the custom then to bury kings 
arrayed in the robes they had worn in life 
upon state occasions, and in this strange toi- 
lette of the dead, gloves were always included. 
On the monumental tombs of three of our 
Norman kings in the ancient abbey of Fonte- 
vrault, Henry II. and his sons Richard I. 
and John, their recumbent effigies are repre- 
sented wearing upon the hands gloves with 
jewels up the centre of the backs; and the 
statue of King John in Worcester Cathedral 
also shows those jewelled gloves which seem 
as distinctive a mark of exalted rank in 
monumental lore as the crossed legs of the 
Crusaders are of their having fought in de- 
fence of the Holy Sepulchre. But not only 
did gloves hold a place in the last acts of 
homage that mourning subjects would offer 
to their sovereign—they were made to play 
a conspicuous part in the opening scenes of 
the monarch’s life as well. Inthe splendid 
coronation ceremonial there was a special 
moment for their display, and in illustration 
of this custom we find Blount, in his ‘‘Jocular 
Tenures,” gives an account of the ritual ob- 
served at the coronation of James II. and his 
queen. He says, that after the ceremony 
of anointing had been performed, “the Dean 
of Westminster dried the places anointed, 
except the head and hands, with cotton wool, 
and again tied the ribbons that closed his 
garments ; a shallow coif of linen was then 
put on the king’s head, and linen gloves were 
put upon his hands, because of the anointing, 
and in the meantime a short anthem was 
sung. Afterwards the archbishop drew off 
the linen gloves and placed the ring with a 
ruby on the fourth finger, and a rich glove 
being presented to the king, he drew it on 
over the ring.” In a curious old book, 
describing the coronation of the sovereigns 
of France, a similar ceremony is detailed, 
but there, after the anointing with oil and 
sprinkling with holy water, it was the 
custom for the king to be conveyed to the 
seseg of the Archbishop of Rheims, and 

ere his gloves and shirt being removed, 
they were given to the chief almoner to 
burn, “since having touched the holy oil 
they ought not to be profaned to other 


uses.” An exception was made at the coro- 
nation of Louis XIII., whose mother, Marie de 
Medicis, entreated permission to retain the 
gloves worn by her son as a sacred memorial. 

As neither jewelled gauntlets nor linen 
gloves would have proved useful or econo- 
mical for ordinary wear, more durable mate- 
rials were frequently employed, and a care- 
ful search through the ancient records still 
extant gives us a curious glimpse into the 
wardrobe expenses of royal and other per- 
sonages in bygone days. Inacopy of “A 
Roll of Purchases for the Tournament at 
Windsor Park in the reign of Edward I.” 
mention is made of half-a-dozen pairs of 
double gloves costing 35s., and six pairs of 
buckskin gloves for the king, 60s. In 1474 
sixpence was paid for the gloves of the 
Queen of Scotland, whether for repairs or as 
the original cost when new we are not told ; 
and -in 1498, 4s. was considered enough to 
pay for a dozen pairs of leather gloves for 
the king. As time wore on, however, the 


moderate outlay of the fifteenth century . 


gave place to an immoderate expenditure in 
this article of dress alone. In the Book of 
the Royal Wardrobe of Scotland (1579), a 
hawk-glove is described among other items, 
“set with twelve rubies, seven garnets, fifty- 
two great pearls, and the rest set over with 
small pearls.” Elsewhere we are told that 
Queen Mary of Scotland’s ordinary gloves 
were of the gauntlet form and embroidered 
with silver, coloured silks, and small pearls ; 
and that Queen Elizabeth’s gloves. were 
usually of delicate white kid, richly embroi- 
dered with pearls and precious stones on the 
backs of the hands. But perhaps the ward- 
robe accounts of Prince Henry, eldest son 
of James I., for the year 1607, give us a 
still more definite idea of the extravagance 
displayed in gloves. No less than thirty-one 
pairs are mentioned, all of costly materials, 
richly trimmed with gold and silver lace and 
fringe, and delicately perfumed. No mean 
year’s allowance this for a boy-prince, who 
was to die five years later at the early age 
of nineteen. 

The perfumed gloves provided for Prince 
Henry were then no novelty, but had long 
been considered a luxury, we might almost 
say a-necessary by the ultra-fashionables of 
the day. Queen Elizabeth has been credited 


by some writers as the first to introduce the 
practice of wearing them, but it is certain 
that the use of _ perfumed gloves had been in 
vogue in England for a considerable period 
before the days of good Queen Bess, and in 
France as early as the thirteenth century. 
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Monsieur Challamel, in his “History of 
France,” tells us that the glovers of that 
date were accustomed to make gloves of kid 
prepared with violet powder, and more than 
once he alludes to these violet-scented gloves. 
Many a pair of these no doubt would find its 
way across the Channel in the packs of roving 
pedlars, who, like Autolyeus in the Winter's 
Tale, might sing in praise of their wares, 
* Lawn as white as driven snow, 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow, 


Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 
Masks for faces and for noses.”’ 


In the reign of Henry VIII. we read of 
sweet or perfumed gloves being presented 
to the king, and in time the gift of perfumed 
gloves became a favourite offering from sub- 
jects to their sovereign. Here is the des- 
cription of two dainty pairs which may we% 
make a modern maiden envious. In 1577, 
we find that Lady Mary Grey presented to 
the Queen “two pairs of swete gloves with 
fower dozen buttons of golde, in every one 
a small perle” ; and Lady Mary Sydney at 
the same time “ one pair of perfumed gloves 
with XXIII small buttons of golde, in every 
one of them a small diamond.” The number 
of buttons would seem to indicate that the 
long gloves of the present day wereas fashion- 
able then as now. Such gloves as these well 
deserved to be handed down as heirlooms, as 
gloves indeed of far less value often were. 
The chemical knowledge and skill required 
to impart a delicious fragrance was not, how- 
ever, always so harmlessly employed. The 
gloves, whose rich material and delicate 
sweetness made them a fitting offering from 
a lover to his mistress, might become, nay 
often did become, in those lawless days, when 
human lives wero valued at a lower estimate 
than hate and self-enrichment, the vehicle of 
subtle poisons; and the gift which, by the 
light of feudal interpretation, was ever re- 
garded as the symbol of trust and a pledge 
of good faith in perilous times, was thus 
made a death-bearing messenger to the un- 
fortunate wearer. From many instances 
in which rings, necklaces, and other orna- 
ments or articles of clothing have been used 
as a means of wreaking vengeance, two not- 
able examples stand out by tradition upon 
the page of history, where the victim perished 
through the medium of poisoned gloves. 
The heroic Jeanne d’ Albret, Queen of Navarre, 
was induced, by the gift of a pair of gloves 
from Catherine de Medicis, to repair to Paris 
on the occasion of her son Henry’s marriage 
with the Princess Marguerite, and on the 
very day appointed for the ceremony the ill- 
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fated queen died suddenly, poisoned, it was 
said, by means of a second pair of gloves 
which the unscrupulous Catherine sent to 
her by René, the Court perfumer, and the 
infamous accomplice in many of her crimes. 
The second instance to which we have alluded 
belongs to an earlier date, when Conan, Duke 
of Brittany, is said to have died in 1066 
from wearing poisoned gloves, the gift, it was 
supposed, of William the Conqueror. 

We have spoken of gloves as a token or 
pledge of good faith, and here we may 
perhaps be excused if we quote a passage 
from Sir Walter Scott’s well-known novel, 
“The Fair Maid of Perth”; a book that 
affords, more than any treatise ever written 
upon gloves, the most delightful pictures of 
the manners and customs of the glovers of 
the Middle Ages. There Henry Gow, the 
armourer, insists upon associating with the 
glovers the cordwainers or shoemakers, on 
the plea that both provide coverings for 
most useful members of the body. But old 
Simon Glover stoutly disclaimed any such 
assumption of equality between the trades, 
and upholds with some heat the craft which 
has made his fortune and given him the 
surname that distinguishes him from his 
fellow-townsmen. ‘Bethink you,” he says, 
“that we employ the hands as pledges of 
friendship and good faith, anc. the feet 
have no such privilege. Brave men fight 
with their hands, cowards employ their feet 
in flight. A glove is borne aloft, a shoe is 
trampled in the mire ; a man greets his friend 
with his open hand, he spurns a dog or one 
whom he holds as mean as a dog with his 
advanced foot. A glove on the point of a 
spear is a sign and pledge of faith all the 
wide world over, as a gauntlet flung down is 
a gage of knightly battle; while I know of 
no other emblem belonging to an old shoe, 
except that some cronies will fling them 
after a mati by way of good luck, in which 
practice I avow myself to entertain no con- 
fidence.” The old glover here speaks of a 
glove held aloft on the point of a spear as a 
sign of good faith, and this ancient custom 
or a relic of it was continued long years 
afterwards at the great annual fairs through 
which at one time public business was largely 
carried on. Once a year cer even more fre- 
quently, merchants would bring their wares 
to some given centre, and there the people 
would flock from all parts to supply their 
varied wants and lay in a stock sufficient to 
last until such time as the fair should be 
held again. It was considered a royal pre- 
rogative to establish these markets or fairs, 
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and the king’s glove was hell as the autho- 
rity for opening them. Portsmouth, Exeter, 
Barnstaple, Chester, and Macclesfield, all had 
their annual fairs, during the continuance of 
which a large glove was displayed upon the 
point of a high pole or some other conspi- 
cuous place; and was only removed when 
the business of the fair had been brought to 
a close. In feudal times tenures of lands 
held by the payment of gloves were not 
unusual, and by their wording often give us 
a glimpse inte the domestic economy of those 
days ; as, for instance, where the manor of 


_Elston, in Nottinghamshire, was held by the 


rent of “1 lb. of cummin-seed, a steel needle, 
and two pairs of gloves.” 

We not infrequently find also that bishop- 
rics and other church offices were granted by 
the delivery of gloves. In the year 1002, 
two bishops were put into possession of their 
sees by each of them receiving a glove. It 
would occupy too much time and space were 
we to dwell further upon the many and 
varied parts that gloves have played in the 
drama of social and political life outside 
their accepted use as a mere article of dress. 
We see how they have been considered as a 
token of love and as a pledge of friendship, 
as the seal of a legal agreement and as the 
payment of landed property, as a mark of 
exalted rank and as the sign manual of the 


Sovereign; on the Bench, in the Church, 


and upon the Throne they have ever held 
a place unique in the annals of history. 
The time has long since passed away when 
men were ready to venture fame and honour, 


.to risk even life itself, in defence of a lady’s 


glove, when it became “ the wager of battel,” 
the herald of mortal combat; but still our 
pulses involuntarily quicken as we read those 
thrilling tales of old, and our admiration is 
aroused by the spirit of chivalry that once 
made it the symbol of knightly truth and a 
visible appeal to every sentiment of honour. 
How that sentiment was sometimes stirred 
to gratify unworthy motives, we know from 
the old story of a certain fair but haughty 
dame who, whether to test the sincerity of 
her lover’s vows of devotion, or to vaunt her 
own power over him matters little, flung 
down her glove into a den of lions, in the 
presence of Francis J. and his court. More 
than once has the incident been sung in 
verse, but let Robert Browning's graphic 
lines re-tell the tale— 


“ Over the rails a glove fluttered, 
Fell close to the lion, and rested. 
The dame ’twas who flung and jested 


With life so, De Lorge had been wooing 
For months past ; he sat there pursuing 
His suit, weighing out with nonchalance 
Fine speeches, like gold from a halance. 
Sound the trumpet! No true knight's a tarricr— 
De Lorge made one leap at the barrier, 
Walked straivht to the glove, while the lion 
Ne’er moved, kept his far-reaching eye on 
‘The palm-tree-cdged desert spring’s sapphire, 
And the musky oiled skin of the Kafir— 
Picked it up, and as calmly retreated, 
Leaped back where the lady was seated 
And full in the face of the owner 
F lung the glove. 
‘ Your heart’s queen—you dethrone her ? 
So should I,’ cried the king ; ‘twas mere vanity, 
Not love, set that task to humanity.’ ” 

We may, perhaps, fitly conclude this paper 
by enumerating some of the materials of 
which gloves have from time to time been 
manufactured. The iron gauntlets of the 
Middle Ages, the embroidered leather and 
jewel-set gloves of later times, have already 
been passed in review. In a Cyclopedia, 
published by J. Chambers in 1741, we read 
of gloves “lined, tip’d, laced, fringed with 
gold, silver, silk and fur, gloves of velvet, 
satin, and taffety, and gloves perfumed, 
washed, waxed and glazed.” But in an in- 
teresting work upon this subject by Mr. 
Beck, who has made it a special study, a 
still more varied list is given. There the 
writer tells us that gloves have been made 
from horse-hides and walrus-hides, and even 
from the skins of whales; from the fibres of 
nettles woven like flax into thread; and from 
asbestos fibres, so that like the napkins de- 
scribed by Pliny, they were cleaned merely by 
being thrown into the fire. They have beer 
made, too, of the silky beard of the byssus, 
sometimes called “the silk-worm of the sea,” 
and a pair of gloves woven from the fibres 
of this curious mollusc were presented to 
Pope Benedict XIV. Lastly, Monsieur Bon, 
a French naturalist who at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century claimed to have 
found in the domestic spider a rival for the 
silk-worm, caused several pairs of gloves to 
be made of spider-silk, which were offered to 
the Royal Academy of Paris and the Royal 
Society of London. 

From this strange and varied list of fabrics 
we now find ourselves reduced to the silk 
and kid of modern times ; gloves still indeed 
are useful, but their glory has long since 
vanished for ever. To quote once more the 
authority mentioned above, Mr. Beck’s de- 
lightful book: “ The times are changed, and 
we with them. Still there is nothing lost in 
recalling the days when gloves were some- 
thing more than a mere covering for the 
hands, when they were an outward and vis- 
ible sign of faith in woman, and the touch- 
stone of honour in man.” 
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THE NATURALNESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Short Sunday Readings for Func. 
By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Hosea xiv, and Colossians ii. 1—7. 


THE ROOTS OF LIFE. 


Raa" PAUL'S highest conception 
FT of Christianity was a personal 

; union with Jesus Christ. In 
every part of his writings this 
idea occurs; but it is most 
prominent in the later epistles. 
As life wore on, religion more 
and more distinctly summed itself up for him 
in this—that Christ and he were one; so 
that he was able to say, “It is no more I that 
live, but Christ liveth in me.” 

For this favourite idea he invented many 
modes of expression, as, for example, the 
one just quoted—“Christ in me”; but the 
commonest of all is “in Christ,” which occurs 
so frequently that it has been felicitously 
called “ St. Paul’s monogram.” 

More significant, however, of the intensity 
with which this conception occupied his 
mind is the number of figures of speech for 
it which he coined ; for St. Paul’s was not a 
mind which naturally indulged much in 
figures of speech. It was not poetic, but 
logical ; and the logical mind only sheds 
figures of speech when it is revolving with a 
high degree of velocity. 

There is in his writings an ascending 
series of such illustrations, borrowed from 
the different realms of nature. Christ 
and His people, he says, are united as the 
foundation is to the stones of a building; 
this, it will be observed, is an illustration, 
taken from the mineral kingdom. Secondly, 
the union is compared to that between the 
tree and the branches, the branch being in 
the tree, and the tree, by its sap and virtue, 
in the branch; this is an illustration from 
the vegetable kingdom. The third comparison 
is to the head and the members of the body ; 
and this belongs to the animal kingdom. 
Highest of all is the comparison of the union 
between Christ and the soul to the relation 
between husband and wife, which St. Paul 
develops with surprising boldness; and this 
illustration is taken from the highest king- 
dom of all—that of mind and affection. 

In these different illustrations the various 
aspects of the relation between Christ and 
the soul are set forth; for this idea is not 
simple but one of high complexity, and it 






has complex relations to other ideas; in 
short, the essence of Christianity was em- 
bodied in it for St. Paul. 

There is, however, still another illustra- 
tion, which may be said to come in between 
the first and second of those already men- 
tioned, as it belongs partly to the mineral 
and partly to the vegetable kingdom ; and it 
is of peculiar value, because it brings an idea 
which is abstract and mystical into close 
relation with experience. The Christian is said 
to be “rooted” in Christ. Christ discharges 
to the soul the offices which are performed 
by the earth to the plant growing in it; 
while the soul is connected with Him as the 
roots of the plant connect themselves with 
the soil. 

To see how suggestive this simile is, one 
has only to glance at the physiology of plants 
in any book on natural science. Thus, tak- 
ing the first that comes to hand, one reads 
that roots “(1) absorb nourishment from 
the soil; (2) fix the plant in the ground ; 
and (3) grow, as a rule, downwards into 
the earth.” Every point here has its coun- 
terpart in the experience of the soul that is 
united to Christ. 

But we will pass these more obvious ana- 
logies by, and consider something a little 
more recondite, which this comparison brings 
out: it shows how natural Christianity is, 
while it is supernatural. The roots by which 
the soul lays hold of Christ are the very 
same with which human nature lays hold of 
other objects for support and nourishment. 
The peculiarity of the Christian life is, that 
it clasps itself round Christ and draws suste- 
nance from Him; this is the supernatural 
element in it. But all human life is de- 
pendent on what exists outside of itself; it 
reust grow in some soil ; down in the depths 
it has roots, with which it feels hither and 
thither and takes hold; and the deeper the 
roots become and the more firmly they clasp, 
the more is the tree identified with the soil 
in which it grows. 

What are these roots? They are innu- 
merable. The roots of an ordinary tree 
occupy hundreds of cubic feet. Many of 
them are thin as hairs, and not an inch of 
space is unoccupied ; yet the larger roots, 
branching downwards from the trunk, are 
easily counted. So the roots of a human life 
are innumerable and spread themselves over 
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a vast surface ; but the larger ones are only 
three, and they are frequently defined in the 
Word of God as faith, hope and love. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
‘Read Genesis xv. and Hebrews xi. 1—16. 


FAITH. 


A GREAT poet, in defining the roots of life, 
has substituted admiration for the first of the 
Biblical trio. This is a suggestive change, 
which reminds us that admiration is an 
element in faith. 

Certainly we live by admiration. We are 
made by what we admire. Find out what a 
man admires, and you have discovered not 
only what he is but what he is to be. Very 
early in life this influence begins. A boy at 
school has generally among his schoolfellows 
orteachers a hero, whom he worships with dog- 
like devotion ; he would give anything to be 
like him; he would fight any companion 
who breathed a doubt about his excellences, 
for he believes in him absolutely. No influ- 
ence at this age is more moulding, and it has 
a close resemblance to faith in Christ. 

Sometimes, instead of admiration, we say 
enthusiasm, and this is still nearer the mark. 
The soldiers of Napoleon the Great, for ex- 
ample, were full of enthusiasm for him, and 
on thousands this had an extraordinary in- 
fluence. Young nen flocked to his standard ; 
they believed that he could do anything, 
and, under his generalship, they achieved 
whatever they undertook ; they were willing 
even to interpose their own persons between 
him and death. There are equally astonish- 
ing stories of the enthusiasm with which 
General Skobeleff inspired the Russian sol- 
diery and of its marvellous effects. Merely to 
know himself one of Skobelefi’s men trans- 
formed the recruit into a hero ; worn-out and 
demoralised battalions rallied again at the 
sight of him; and the dying died happy 
merely because he had smiled upon them. 
How like this is to Christian faith ! 

But, although admiration and enthusiasm 
are elements in faith, the largest element is 
both deeper and more common, It is trust 
and reliance. 

Without this, life could not go on at all. 
We learn instinctiveiy to trust in the regu- 
larity of nature and the stability of the ob- 
jects with which we are surrounded ; and to 
lose this trust means madness. It is because 
we believe that the rock is firm and wiil not 
melt away at our touch that we venture to 
put down our foot ; it is because the mariner 
trusts to the uniformity of nature that he 


launches his ship on the water, believing that 
it will not sink but swim ; it is because the 
farmer believes in the promise of the earth 
that he sows his seed in spring. On faith in 
the nature of things our whole existence is 
built. In human intercourse, likewise, the 
same principle has a thousand applications. 
Without faith between man and man society 
could not hold together for a day. We be- 
lieve that character is permanent, and that 
we shall find our friends and neighbours the 
same persons as we have known them to be. 
The child feels safe in the protection of its 
parent, the wife in the fidelity of her hus- 
band, the business man in the honour of his 
partner. The patient trusts the skill of the 
physician, the client the wisdom of the law- 
yer, and the governed the patriotism of the 
government. 

Thus faith, like the roots and rootlets of a 
tree, spreads out in many directions. But 
there is one exigency in which, more acutely 
than in any other, we need someone to whom 
we can trust. It is when we feel that the 
soul is lost and eternity at stake. There is 
no other human need so urgent as this. But 
in the emergency Christ presents Himself 
and invites us to lay on Him the burden of 
our sin and lean on Him the weight of our 
desiiny. It is a great claim, but His creden- 
tials are good. God has authenticated Him ; 
tens of thousands of sinners have tested 
Him ; He presents Himself to us in all the 
attractiveness of His life and in all the 
solemnity of His death, offering to be to us 
everything that is implied in the name of 
Saviour. 

Faith is the trusting of our case to Him. 
This may be the act of a moment ; but it is 
also the work of a lifetime. Deeper and 
deeper must the root of faith penetrate into 
the soil; more and more widely and firmly 
must the rootlets fasten upon Christ ; and, 
as thus the work of salvation begins and goes 
on—as the spirit of sonship grows and grace 
increases—we know what it is to live by faith. 

But still this is only the exercise, in the 
sphere of religion, of a power which we are 
exercising in other spheres every day of our 
life. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Isaiah xxv. and 1 Thessalonians iv, 13—13, 


HOPE. 


Hops is another of the great roots of. life : 
we live by hope. A person utterly without 
hope would be as good as dead. 

From the beginning of life to its close we 
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are incessantly hoping. The child longs for 
the coming of its birthday, and boasts of the 
number of its years, because it thinks that 
the glory of life lies in being grown-up. The 
youth scorns delights and lives laborious days, 
because dreams of ambition are floating in 
his brain and he intends to make a figure in 
the world. The wise statesman knows that 
the best security for the peace and content- 
ment of the community is the existence among 
every class of pathways by which the indus- 
trious and meritorious can rise into an im- 
proved condition. 

Man has a strange but noble faculty, called 
by many names—sometimes the imagination, 
sometimes the ideal faculty—by which he is 
able to think of himself as placed in circum- 
stances far better than those by which he is 
surrounded, and to conceive a world far supe- 
rior to the actual one ; and he derives infinite 
profit and delight from the exercise of this 
faculty. In literature, for example, he is 
able by the use of it to create a poetic world, 
in which the men are far nobler and the 
women far more perfect than in real life, and 
events turn out much more satisfactorily, vir- 
tue being always rewarded and vice always 
punished. Not only, however, is art thus in- 
debted to the imagination, but science finds 
it quite as indispensable ; because it is by its 
aid that the discoverer divines the existence 
of the new world which will at length be 
brought to light by his patient research, and 
the inventor shapes in his brain, before put- 
ting together with his hands, the machine 
which is to revolutionise labour and guide 
the movemenis of population. This faculty 
is incessantly at work in a thousand ways ; 
hope attaches itself to these bright forecasts 
of the imagination ; and effort gladly follows 
this enchanting guide. 

Now, Christ attracts hope to Himself ; and 
it fastens its hold on Him in a variety of 
says. 

’ He gives us hope about ourselves—one of 
the most valuable sentiments which human 
beings can entertain. There is too much in 
the experience of all to make them despair 
of themselves ; yet to despair of our own pro- 
gress is the sure and swift road to demoral- 
isation. A man who has ceased to respect 
himself or to look forward to victory over 
the baser elements of his nature is the easy 
prey of every temptation and every vice. 
But Christ supplies us with an ideal of man- 
hood ; He is it Himself; and the image of 
what He was, as He lived in Galilee, filling 
one department after another of this human 
life of ours, and showing how beautiful and 
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beneficent human nature can be, remains for 
ever the point of attraction for aspiring souls. 
It is an ideal which defies imitation, and yet 
potently stimulates it ; and the grace of Christ 
is ready to assist us to become what He was. 

He gives us also the hope of an environ- 
ment very different from that in which we 
now struggle. This is a world full of temp- 
tation and sin, where aspirations after a 
nobler life meet with little sympathy, and 
efforts in this direction have to encounter 
every kind of opposition. But Christ brought 
life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel. He has opened to those who are 
fainting beneath the burden of the present 
the prospect of a better world, where sin can- 
not enter, but everything will be favourable 
to the growth and activity of the nobler self. 
This has been the inspiration of apostles, 
confessors and martyrs; and, although in 
comfortable times, when persecution has 
ceased and a profession of religion is a badge 
of respectability, heaven may be undervalued, 
it will always to the poor, the lonely and 
the suffering, be the principal motive of the 
patience which endures to the end. 

The hope, however, which Christ fosters is 
not solely for the individual. As He was 
Himseif sustained in the sufferings and en- 
deavours of His career by the prospect that 
the whole world was to become His, so He 
has bequeathed this faith to His followers. 
At the name of Jesus every knee shall bow ; 
the life of mankind, in every department and 
to the utmost bounds of the world, is yet to be 
saturated with His influence—“ We look for 
new heavens and a new earth.” This is the 
inspiration of Christian testimony and mis- 
sionary effort; and to the rise or decadence 
of this hope the vigour of the Church will 
always exactly correspond. . 

But here again it is evident that the faculty 
which lays hold of Christ is the same as lays 
hold of many other objects ; and that the in- 
vigoration which is imparted to life by contact 
with Him is of the same kind as that derived 
from other objects of interest and desire. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read 2 Samuel i. 17—27, and 1 Corinthians xiii. 


LOVE. 


ScrENCE has names for various kinds of 
roots according to their sizes and services ; 
but the primary root, which is the direct pro- 
longation downwards of that which, in the 
upward direction, forms the trunk of the 
tree, is called the tap-root. And St. Paul, 
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speaking of the three principal roots of 
human life, says, “The greatest of these is 
love.” 

Even eyes to which it is not so obvious 
how great a part is played by faith or hope 
in the formation of character and the direc- 
tion of activity can see at a glance how 
powerfully human life is influenced by love. 
At every stage of existence from the cradle 
to the grave there is provision made in the 
constitution of human nature for the develop- 
ment of this sentiment in one form after 
another—such as the love of the child for its 
parents, the love of friends, wedded love, the 
love of children, the love of grand-children— 
and in every form it is a potent, one might 
almost say an omnipotent, factor in the shap- 
ing of existence. It can alter the whole 
current of life, transforming the idle and 
purposeless into the strenuous and indus- 
trious, the stupid into the clever, and even 
the impure into the pure. It makes every- 
thing possible ; it makes self-denial easy and 
self-sacrifice delightful ; there are multitudes 
who for love would even dare to die. Love 
“ beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” It 
builds the home, and adorns it ; and thus it 
is the mainspring of civilisation. For what 
does the husbandman till the fields, or the 
merchant carry on the operations of com- 
merce, or the workman go to his daily toil, 
but in order that round him and his there 
may rise the four walls of the home, within 
which love may have its sanctuary? Man 
would be a wanderer over the face of the 
earth, distracted by a hundred pursuits and 
bringing nothing to perfection, were it not 
for the attraction which goes with him how- 
ever widely he may roam and draws him 
back, over land and sea, to his own fireside ; 
and this magnet in the home is love. 

Now, love has many objects, some good 
and others bad, some more and others less 
potent ; but the most sacred and influential 
love of all is that for Jesus Christ. Many, 
indeed, have never felt it ; but every human 
being is capable of it ; and, till it is felt, the 
heart has not yet passed through its pro- 
foundest experience. 

If it be asked why we ought to love Him, 
a hundred reasons might be stated ; but two 
are enough—because He is what He is, and 
because He has done what He has done. To 
the one of these is due the love of esteem, 
and to the other the love of gratitude; and 
each is an endless study. Our thought can 
never do full justice to what He is, but no sub- 


ject of thought is so attractive as the course 


of His history and the perfection of His cha- 
racter ; and, to know fully what He has done 
for us, we should have to know fully both 
what we ourselves are by nature and what 
through Him we may become. 

There have been epochs in the history of 
the Church when it has been considered 
irreverent and unmanly to profess personal 
affection for Jesus Christ, or even to speak of 
such a thing. But it was our Lord Himself 
who gave the direct challenge, “‘ Lovest thou 
me”? and He addressed it to one of the 
strongest of men. The strongest men, too, 
in every age when religion has been a living 
power have answered it for themselves, as 
St. Peter did, in the audience of all. Chris- 
tians of the most widely separated ages, as 
well as of the most diverse temperaments and 
opinions—a St. Paul and a St. John, an 
Augustine and a Bernard, a Samuel Ruther- 
ford and a Jeremy Taylor, a Schleiermacher 
and a Tholuck, a McCheyne and a Kings- 
ley—are united in this one characteristic, a 
passionate attachment to Jesus Christ. The 
diary of one of the latest saints whom the 
world has lost, Dr. Andrew Bonar, is full of 
passages like these: “I do love the Lord” ; 
“T love the beloved Son, His person, His 
word, His ways, His work, His will”; “Christ 
Himself is altogether lovely.” 

It is not, however, a question of emotion 
only. As our Lord indicated, when He was 
dealing with St. Peter, love to Himself is the 
soul of service. The hope of a regenerated 
world is a powerful motive, and, in the 
humanitarian temper of the present age, the 
desire to elevate the degraded and brighten 
the lot of the poor may carry us far ; but, 
after all, the power that makes the evangelist 
and the missionary, and can inspire men to 
give, to sacrifice and to endure, is t-re passion 
embodied in the words of a great missionary 
of other days, St. Patrick :— 


** Christ with me, Christ before me, 
Christ behind me, Christ within me, 
Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 
Christ at my right, Christ at my left 
Christ in the fort, 
Christ in the chariot-seat, 
Christ at the P, 
Christ in the heart of every man who thinks of me, 
Christ in the mouth of every man who speaks to me, 
Christ in every eye that sees me, 
Christ in every ear that hears me.” 


But, for the last time, observe that this 
clinging of love to Christ is the exercise of a 
faculty that goes out upon many other ob- 
jects; it is thoroughly natural, and the in- 
fluence which Christ exerts on us through 
this means is akin to all the best influences 
of our lives. 
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“T reckon this to be one of the finest inventions of the times.” 


KITTY ALONE. 


aA Story of Three Fires. 


By S. BARING GOULD, M.A., Aurnor or “ Menatan,”’ ‘‘ Jonn HererneG,”’ ETC., ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON BROWNE. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—TROUBLE. 


HEN Kate returned to Coombe Cellars, 
she saw that some trouble had oc- 
curred. Her aunt was sitting at the table 
in tears, Pasco had planted himself on the 
settle, with his legs stretched before him, 
wide apart, the soles turned up and his hands 
in his pockets. His hat was on and he was 
whistling a tune—a strain out of Jackson’s 
“'Teedum ”—in unconcern. 

Kate had heard enough of the altercations 
between her aunt and uncle to be aware that 
their circumstances were strained, and that 
Zerah disbelieved in her husband’s business 
capacities. Pasco had himself admitted to 
her, on the drive from Brimpts, that he was 
in difficulties. 

Zerah, so far from refraining from her 


comments before Kate, hailed her entrance 
XXXV—31 


as an opportunity for renewing her animad- 
versions on Pasco. 

“Look here, Kitty! Here is what we 
have come to—read that! Your uncle, like 
a reckless fool, has gone and bought wool 
when there is no sale for it, and has given 
a bill for it which has expired. The bank 
has returned it to Croker, dishonoured— 
dishonoured, do you hear that, Pasco— 
and here is Croker, furious, and demanding 
immediate payment. On the other side, 
there is the Teignmouth coal merchant 
threatening proceedings. What is to be 
done ?” 

Kate looked at her uncle. 

“ Don’t be excited and angry, Zerah,” said 
he, with the utmost composure, “after rain 
comes sunshine. It is darkest before dawn. 
When the tide is at lowest ebb it is on the 
turn to the flow.” 
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“But what is to be done }—Dishonoured ! ” 
exclaimed Zerah. 

“ Dishonoured, fiddlesticks. The bill is 
returned, that is all. The money will 
come.” 

“Whence. Can you stamp on the ground 
and make the coin leap up? Can you throw 
your net into the Teign and gather guineas 
as you can shrimps ?” 

“Tt will come right,” said Pasco. “There 
is no need for this heat, I tell you: I have 
seen Farmer Pooke and he will advance me 
five hundred pounds.” 

** Yes—on the security of this house,” 

* Well, what of that ?” 

“‘ And five hundred pounds will not suffice 
to meet all the claims.” 

“Well—there are Kitty’s hundreds.” 

“They shall not be touched.” 

‘You promised me the loan of them, did 
you not, Kitty 1” asked her uncle, scarcely 
raising his head to look at her. 

“Yes, you are heartily welcome to them,” 
said the girl. 

“They shall not be touched,” exclaimed 
Zerah, leaning her fists on the table. 

“That is as Jason thinks and chooses,” 
answered Pasco. “He is trustee for Kitty, 
not you. He got me into the hobble and 
must get me out.” 

“ What !—did he get you into this about 
the wool ¢” 


“T should have managed about the wool, 


were it not for the Brimpts business.” 

** And the coals ?” asked Zerah, ironically. 

*T can manage well enough when not 
drawn away into foreign speculations. Jason 
persuaded me against my will to embark in 
this timber business, and that is it which is 
creating this obstruction. He got me in— 
he must get me out. Kate’s a good girl,— 
she helps, and does not rate and rant as you 
do, Zerah.” 

“T don't say she is not a good girl,” re- 
torted Zerah. “ What I say is, you are a bad 
uncle to desire to rob her 4 

“Rob her! I ask only a loan fora few 
weeks. Her money and that from Pooke 
will set us on our feet again.” 

At that moment, the man just alluded to 
came in with much noise. His face was red, 
his expression one of great anger, and with- 
out a greeting, he roared forth— 

“Tt is an insult. The girl is an idiot. 
She has refused him—him—a Pooke.” 

“Who? What?” asked Zerah, letting go 
the table and staggering back, overcome by 
a dreadful anticipation of evil. 

“Who? What ?” retorted Pooke, shaking 





his red face and then his great flabby hand 
at Kate. “She—Kitty Alone has said No to 
my John.” 

Zerah uttered an exclamation of dismay. 
Pasco’s jaw fell, and drawing in his feet, he 
pulled his hands from his pockets and leaned 
them on the arms of the settle, to be ready 
to lift himself. 

“‘ She—that chit has dared to refuse him,” 
roared Pooke. ‘‘ Not that I wanted her as 
my daughter. Heavendefend. I think my 
John is worth better girls than she. But 
that she should have refused him—my John, 
she—who ought to have gone down on her 
knees and thanked him if he gave her a 
look—that she should have the impudence— 
the—the—” he choked with rage. “ Now— 
not one penny of mine shall you have, not on 
note of hand, on no security of your beggarly 
house—a cockle-and-winkle-eating tea-house 
—bah !—not a penny.” 

Then he turned, snapped his fingers at 
Zerah and Pasco, and went out. 

There ensued a dead hush for some mo- 
ments. Kate had turned very white, and 
looked with large frightened eyes at her 
uncle, then at her aunt. She felt that this 
was but the first puff of a storm which 
would break in full force on her head. 

Pasco stumbled to his feet, planted his 
right fist in the hollow of his left palm, and 
coming up close to Kate, said hoarsely, “‘ You 
won't have him! You, you frog ina well! 
You—won't have him, the richest young 


-chap in Coombe! I say you shall have him. 


You shall ran after Mr. Pooke, and say it is 
all a mistake— you take Jan thankfully—you 
only said No just out of bashfulness, you did 
not think yourself worthy. Tell him you 
said No because you thought Jan was asking 
you against his father’s wishes, Say that 
now you know how the old man feels, you 
gratefully accept. Do you hear? Run.” 

Kate did not move. Her head had fallen 
on her bosom when he began, now she raised 
it, and looking her uncle steadily in the face 
she said, “I cannot, I have told Jan my 
reasons.” 

“ Reasons, indeed—precious reasons. What 
are they ?” 

Kate did not answer. Her reasons were 
such as Pasco could not understand. 

“ Kate,” interposed Zerah in an agitated 
voice, “ what is the meaning of this ?” 

“ Oh, dear aunt, it is true, I cannot take 
Jan. I have refused him, and I cannot, will 
not withdraw the No. In this matter I 
alone am answerable, and answerable to 
God.” 











*T insist,” stormed Pasco, 

“T cannot obey,” answered Kate. 

“Cannot—will not obey us who have 
brought you up. I suppose next you will 
refuse to obey your father ?” 

“In this matter, yes, if he were to order 
me to take Jan Pooke.” 

“T'll force you to take him.” 

“You cannot do that, uncle.” She spoke 
with composure, whereas he was in a tower- 
ing passion. 

“ Look at this,” said he, snatching up the 
letter from the table. “I am dishonoured 
now, indeed, as Zerah says. If you take 
Jan, all is well. The old father will find me 
money, and all runs on wheels. You put in 
your spoke, and everything is upset. Dis- 
honoured, ruined, beggared—and all through 

ou.” 

He beat down his hat over his brows, 
laughed wildly, and shook his fist at Kate. 
“T was chucked out of the trap t’other day. 
I wish I had broken my neck sooner than 
come to this. I’ve nourished a viper in my 
bosom, and now it turns and stings me.” 

“Leave her to me,” said Zerah. “You 

make matters worse by your violence. That 
is the way with you men. Leave her to 
me.” 
Pasco flung himself back in the settle, and 
thrust out his legs as before, and rammed 
his fists into his pockets. Before he had 
held his chin up, now it was buried in his 
shirt-front. 

Then Zerah pulled her niece into the 
window. Kate drew a long breath. She 
knew that now came the worst trial of all. 

“ Kitty,” said the aunt, holding both the 
girl’s arms, and looking into her face, “ are 
you utterly heartless? Is it a matter of no 
concern to you that we should be ruined ? 
You have but to run after Mr. Pooke, and 
all will be well. Why should you not give 
way to my wishes and those of your uncle ? 
What have you against the lad? He is 
good, and he is rich.” 

“TI do not love him,” answered Kate con- 
fusedly. 

“But he is so well off. There is no one 
with half his prospects in the place. I can’t 
understand. He likes you. He is desperately 
fond of you.” 

“T will never take one I do not love,” said 
Kate, shaking her head. 

“And you have heard the condition we 
are in? Your uncle owes money on all sides. 
If money is due to him he cannot recover it. 
He has sold the farm, there remains only this 
house. If he sells that we are without a 
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home. Then where will you be? Come— 
yield to our wishes, child.” 

“T cannot, indeed I cannot,” answered 
Kate, trembling in all her limbs. “I would 
have taken Jan if I could.” 

“ What is to prevent you ?” 

Kate was silent. 

‘There is—there can be no one else in the 
way ?” pursued Zerah. Again no answer. 

“Stubborn and hardhearted, that is what 
you are,” said Zerah bitterly. “It is all 
the same to you what becomes of us. We 
reared you. We have loved you. I have 
been to you as a mother. You have never 
shown either your uncle or me that you were 
grateful for what we have done for you. 
Your own father you treat as though he were 
a dog—take no notice of him. I have heard 
of hearts of stone, I never believed in them. 
before. Idonow. No; there is—there can. 
be no one else so insensible. You have not. 
got it in you to love anyone.” 

Kate sighed. The tears ran down her 
cheeks. 

“Dear aunt, I have always loved you, 
and I love you now and ever will.” 

“Then show me that you have a heart,” 
said Zerah. ‘Words without deeds are 
wind. If my own dear child Wilmot had 
been alive this would not have happened. 
Jan would have loved her, not you; and 
even if she had not cared for him, yet, when 
she knew my wishes, she would have yielded. 
She would have given her heart’s blood for 
me.” 

Kate pressed her folded hands to her 
bosom ; her heart was bursting with pain. 

“ What is it that I ask of you?” pursued 
Zerah, and brushed the tears from her own 
eyes. ‘Nothing but what is for your own 
advantage, your own happiness. How will 
you like starvation—rags, no roof over your- 
head? If you take Jan Pooke you become 
the first woman in the place. You will have- 
money to do with as you like. Jan is a good- 
hearted fellow. Never have you heard of 
his having wronged man, woman, or child. 
He is amiable; you can turn him round your- 
little finger. What more can a woman wish 
for ?” 

Kate’s mind was tossed with trouble. She 
had so often longed that the opportunity 
might arise for her to prove to her aunt that 
she loved her. Now the occasion had come. 
The future was full of threat of disaster, and 
one word from her might avert this and re- 
store serenity ; and not only would that one 
word relieve her uncle and aunt in their 
present distress, but it would also suffice to 
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make poor, worthy Jana happy man. ' But 
that word she could not speak, she could not 
prevail with herself to speak it. She liked 
John Pooke, and but for one thing she, per- 
haps, might have yielded—that one thing 
was that she had met with a man very differ- 
ent from the young yeoman, one who could 
answer questions and satisfy her hungry 
mind, 

“T cannot, dear auntie.” 

“Cannot! What stands in the way? 
Who stands in the way ?” 

“JT cannot, auntie.” 

“ Perverse, headstrong, heartless child. 
When luck comes to you, you throw it away, 
and cast your own self, and all belonging to 
you, into misery. I wish you had never 
come here; I wish I had never nursed you 
in my arms, never cared for you as a child, 
never watched over you as a grown girl.” 

“ Auntie !” 

“ Away—lI will not speak to you again.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—ALTERNATIVES. 


Pasco had left the room and the house, 
his anger with Kate was obscured by his un- 
rest as to his own condition. What could 
he do? He must meet the bill for the wool, 
he must pay for the Brimpts timber before 
he removed any of it, or forfeit what had 
already been spent over felling the trees. 
He must pay the coal merchant’s account or 
bailiffs would be put into the house. 

He went into his stores and observed the 
contents of his warehouse. There was wool 
on the upper story, coal was lodged below. 
Above stairs all the space was pretty well 
filled with fleeces. 

Then he went to his stable and looked at 
his cob, then into the covered shed that served 
as coach-house. He put his hand in his 
pocket, pulled out the key, and opened the 
back of the cart. The shavings he had put 
in were there still. He could not carry them 
into the house now, whilst Zerah was en- 
geged with Kate. Besides, he would not 
require so much kindling matter within 
doors. Where should he bestow it ? 

Suspecting that he heard a step approach, 
Pasco hastily closed the flap of the cart and 
went to the front of the shed. No one was 
there. He returned to. the shed and re- 
opened the box of the cart, and filled his 
arms with shavings, came out and hastily 
ran across with them to his warehouse. 

Then he came back on his traces, carefully 
picking up the particles that had escaped 
him. There remained more in his dog:cart. 


Would it do for him to run to and fro, 
conveying the light shavings from shed to 
warehouse? Might it not attract attention ? 
What would a customer think were he to 
come for coals, and find a bundle of kindling 
wood among them? What-would neighbours 
think at the light curls caught by the wind 
and carried away over the fields ? 

He went hastily back to the wash-house 
and collected the bundle he had just taken 
there, and brought it all back in a sack, 
and rammed this sack into the box of 
his cart ; and then went again to the stores, 
and raked the coals over the particles of 
shavings that remained. 

Then Pasco harnessed his cob, and drove 
away to the little town of Newton. A craving 
desire had come over him to see again the 
new public-house erected in the place of that 
which had been burnt. He had no clear 
notion why he desired to see it. 

As he drove along, he passed the mill, and 
Ash, the miller, who was standing outside 
his house, hailed him. 

“By the way, Pepperill—sorry to detain 
you—there is a little account of mine 1 fancy 
has been overlooked. Will you wait—I will 
run in and fetch it; my Rose—she does all 
the writing for me, I’m a poor scholard—she 
has just made it out again. It was sent in 
Christmas, and forgot I s’pose, then again 
Lady Day, and I reckon again overlooked. 
You won't mind my telling of it, and if you 
could make it convenient to pay-——” 

“Certainly, at once,” answered Pasco, and 
thrust his hand into his pocket, and drew it 
forth empty. “No hurry for a day or two, I 
reckon. I find I have come away without 
my purse.” 

“Oh, no; not for a day or two, but when 
it suits you, I shall be obliged.” 

“ Will to-morrow do ?” 

“ Of course. Isay, Pepperill, your brother- 
in-law is a right sort of a man.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Giving up his cottage to that poor 
creetur, Jane Redmore.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

. © What—have you not heard? There was 
like to be a proper mess. Farmer Pooke 
wanted Roger’s cottage for his new man, and 
so she, poor soul, had to turn out. There 
was no help for it. She had no notion where 
to go, and what todo. A lost sort of creetur 
I always thought, and now that Roger is 
away and not to be found, and what wi’ the 
death of her little maid, gone almost tottle 
(silly). Her had to clear out, and folks was 
nigh mazed to know what to do wi’ her, 
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when your niece, Kitty Alone, came and said 
as how her father Jason gave his cottage till 
Jane Redmore could settle something.” 

“T never heard a word of this till this 
moment,” said Pasco. “When did it 
happen ?” 

“To-day—not long ago. Jane Redmore 
is in Jason Quarm’s house now. Kate gave 
her the key!” 

Pepperill grew red and said, not looking 
Ash in the face, but away at the ears of his 
horse, “I don’t like this—not at all. We 
ought to get rid of Redmore and all his be- 
longings. You are not safe in your house, 
your mill is not safe, I am not safe, with 
that firebrand coming and going amongst us 
—and come and go he will so long as his wife 
and children be here. He were mighty fond 
of they.” 

“ Roger will do you no harm. Your people 
have been good to him.” 

‘“‘ What-—do you call Jason ‘my people’ ?” 

“ Jason and Kitty have housed his wife.” 

“It don’t follow that he loves me. I set 
the men in pursuit of him at Dartineet, and 
he knows it, and hates me. I live in fear of 


him as long as he is uncaught.” 
The miller shrugged his shoulders. “ Roger 
is not so bad, but farmer Pooke did try him 


terrible. I won’t detain you. You'll mind 
and pay that little account, will you not— 
to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes—certain ! ” 

Then Pepperill drove on. He passed a man 
in a cart, and the man did not salute him. 
In fact, the way was narrow, and the fellow 
was careful that the wheels should c'ear, 
and had not leisure to look at and touch his 
hat to Pasco. But Pepperill regarded the 
omission as an intentional slight. He was in 
an irritable condition, and when shortly after 
he drove before a cottage and the woman in 
the doorway, hushing her child, did not 
address him, or answer his address, his brows 
knitted and he swore that every one was 
against him. His disturbed and anxious 
mind longed for recognition—flattery, to 
give it ease, and unless he received this from 
everyone he suspected that there was a com- 
bination against him, that a wind of his 
difficulties had got abroad, and that folk 
considered he was no longer worth paying 
attention to. 

There were not many on the road, and he 
acted capriciously towards these few. Some 
he greeted, others he passed without notice. 
He fancied he detected a sneer in the faces 
of such as returned his salutation or a 
purposeful lessening of cordiality. On reach- 
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ing the new inn at Newton his heart was full 
of anger against all mankind. 

The host did not receive him with cor- 
diality, as he expected—he looked out at 
the door and went in again, with a hasty nod. 

In the yard Pasco cautiously opened his 
gig-box when the ostler was not looking and 
drew out a halter, then hastily closed the 
flaps, and extending the cord, said—‘“ I’m 
not going to stay many minutes, don’t take 
the cob out of harness. Let him stand and 
eat a bite, that is all.” 

Then Pepperill went into the inn and called 
for a glass of ale. 

* Halloa, Pepperill!” said a cheery voice, 
and Croker moved up to him at the table. 
“How are you? Sold the wool yet? I hear- 
there is a rise.” 

Pepperill drew back and turned blood-red ;. 
this was the man to whom he owed so much 
money—the man to whom he had given the. 
bill that was dishonoured. 

‘““No, I haven’t sold,” answered Pasco, 
surlily. 

“T advise you not to! You'll make some- 
thing yet. That Australian wool won't go- 
down with our weavers. It’s not our quality, 
too fine, not tough enough. Hold back and 
you will make your price.” 

“That is all very well for you to say. 
but ” Pasco checked himself. What was:- 
on his lips was, “It is ready money I need,. 
not a profit a few months hence.” 

“There’s good things coming to you yet,” 
continued Croker. “I heard on the moor- 
that your brother-in-law has near on made a- 
sale of the Brimpts oaks.” 

“ He has ¢” 

“Yes; there has been a timber merchant- 
from Portsmouth come there. He wanted 
the Oakhampton oaks, but was too late, they 
had been picked up; so he came on to Dart- 
meet, and I reckon now it is only about 
price they are haggling, that is all.” Croker 
dropped his voice and said, “There’s an 
awkwardness about that bill of yours. Nay, 
don’t kick out; I won’t be so terrible down 
on you just for a fortnight or three weeks. 
Til let you turn that timber over first if 
you will be sharp about it. There, don’t 
say I’m down on you, A fortnight or three 
weeks I give you.” 

Pasco held up his heal, but the sudden 
elation was damped by the thought that he 
could not remove any of the timber till the 
covenanted price had been paid for it, and 
whence was this money to come? Money 
he must have to enable him to hold on with 
the wool till it fetched a better price, and to 
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dispose of the oaks he had felled on the 
moor, to enable him to escape the scandal 
and humiliation of having the bailiffs put in 
his house by the coal merchant. 

But then, in the event of a certain con- 
tingency which loomed before Pasco’s inner 
eye, there would be no wool to be disposed of, 
it would have been reduced to—even to him- 
self he would not complete the sentence. 
Would that matter? The insurance would 
more than cover the loss, and he would be 
able to dispose of the oak. 

“Will you have a pipe ?” asked Croker, 
and after having stuffed his tobacco into his 
bowl he produced a match-box and struck a 
light with a lucifer. At the period of this 
tale lucifer matches were a novelty. The 
tinder-box was in general use for domestic 
purposes, and men carried about with them 
small metal boxes, armed with a steel side, 
containing amadou and flint, for kindling 
their pipes and cigars. 

“What do you call that ?” asked Pepperill, 
observing the proceedings of the farmer. 

“ Ah! I reckon this be one of the finest 
inventions of the times. Have you never 


seen or read of this yet? It is better than 


the phosphorus bottle, and than Holmberg’s 
box. Look here. This little stick has got 
some chemical stuff, sulphur and something 
else—phosphorus, I believe—at the end ; all 
you have to do is to rub, and the whole bursts 
into flame.” 

Pepperill took the box, turned it over, 
opened it, looked at and smelt the matches. 

‘Are they terrible expensive ?” he asked, 
musingly. 

“Oh, no—there, as you are curious about 
it, I'll give you the box, and you can show 
it to your missus.” 

Pasco put out his hand to shake that of 
Croker. It was cold and trembled. 

The devil was playing a game with him. 
He was offering him a reprieve from his em- 
barrassments, and at the same time thrusting 
him forward to the accomplishment of the 
evil deed on which he brooded, was placing 
in his hand the means of executing it. 

Pasco sank into deep thought, looking at 
the match-box and playing with it, now 
opening, then shutting it. 

“T’m depriving you of it,” he said. 

“Not a bit. I have adozen. They are 
just brought in from London and are selling 
off amazin’ fast at Ashburton. .In a week 
they'll be all over the country and the tinder 
boxes chucked away.” 

“Are they dangerous—I mean to carry 
about with one ?” asked Pasco. 


* Not a bit. There is no fire till you strike 
it out.” 

Then Pepperill again fell into meditation. 
He put the box into his pocket, and sat 
looking before him into space, speechless. 

Suddenly a shock went through his frame. 
He had been touched on the arm by Croker. 

“ What is it?” he asked, with quivering 
lips. 

Mi Look at the landlord,” said the farmer in 
an undertone, with his hand to his mouth. 
* Do you know what folks say of him ?” 

Pasco asked with his eyes. He could not 
frame the words with his lips. 

“They do say that he set fire to the old 
place, so as to get the insurance money for 
rebuilding in grand style.” 

“A tramp did it—got into the cellar,” 
said Pasco in a whisper. 

“ Nobody never saw thickey tramp come, 
and sure and sartain nobody never saw him 
go. Idon’t believe in the tramp. He did 
it himself.” 

“You should not speak that unless sure 
of it,” said Pepperill, thrusting back his 
chair. ‘ You have no evidence.” 

“Oh, evidence! Folks talk, and form 
their opinion.” 

“ Talk first and form opinions after on the 
idle chatter—that’s about it.” 

Pasco stood up. He was alarmed. He 
was afraid he had not fastened the box of his 
dog-cart. The flap might have fallen, and 
then the interior would be exposed to view ; 
and what would the ostler, what would any 
one think who happened to come into the 
stable-yard and saw what constituted the 
lading of his cart? His hand had shaken 
as he turned the key, after bringing out the 
halter ; almost certainly in his nervousness 
he had imperfectly turned it. He could not 
rest. He went out into the yard and looked 
at his dog-cart. It was closed. He tried 
the key. The lock was fast. 

“Put the cob in,” said he to the ostler, 
and he returned, much relieved, to the house. 

Croker had departed. Pepperill called for 
another glass of ale, and found interest in 
observing the landlord. That man had set 
fire to his tavern so that he might construct 
an hotel. He seemed cheery. He was not 
bowed down with consciousness of guilt. His 
voice was loud, his spirits buoyant. He 
looked Pepperill full in the eyes, and it was 
the eyes of Pepperill that fell, not those of 
the landlord. 

“<I wonder,” considered Pasco, “ whether 
he did do it or did not? If he did not, it 
is just as bad as if he did, for people charge 
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him with it all the same. No one will believe 
he is innocent. Suppose he did it—and I 
reckon it is most likely—well, providence 
don’t seem to ha’ turned against him; on 
the contrary, it is a-showering 0’ prosperity 
over him. ’Praps, after all, there ain’t no 
wrong in it. It was his own house he burnt. 
A man may do what he will with his own.” 
He put resolutely from him the thought of 
fraud on the insurance company. What was 
acompany? Something impersonal. Then 
Pepperill rose, paid for his ale, and went 
forth. As he jumped into the dog-cart the 
ostler held up the halter. 

“ Will you give me the key and I will put 
it inside?” asked the man. 

“ No, thank you—hand it to me.” 

The ostler gave him the halter, and Pep- 
perill fastened it to the splashboard and 
drove on. He had attached it hastily, care- 
lessly, and before long the rope uncoiled 
and hung before him. His eyes were drawn 
to it. 

“What would come to me if the bailiffs 
were put into the house, and Coombe Cellars 


were sold over my head to pay what I~ 


owe ?” 
Pasco was a man who could live only 
where he was esteemed, looked up to, and 


where he could impose on underlings and 


brag among equals. The idea of being in 
every man’s mouth as “gone scatt”—a 
ruined man—was intolerable. ‘1 would die 
rather than that,” he exclaimed aloud, and 
put his hand to the halter to twist it and 
knot it again. 

It was a sin to commitsuicide. His life was 
his own, but he could not take that. His 
storehouse with his stores was his own. 
Would it be wrong for him to destroy that ? 
Better that than his own life. There were 
but two courses open to him. He must 
either use the halter for his own neck and 
swing in the barn, or recover himself out of 
the insurance money on his stores. He drove 
on brooding over this question, arguing with 
his conscience, and presently he held up his 
head. He saw that his life was too precious 
to be thrown away. What would Zerah do 
without him? He must consider his wife, 
her despair, her tears. He had no right to 
make her a widow, homeless. Were he to 
die—that would not relieve the strain. The 
sale would take place just the same, and 
Zerah be left destitute. Pepperill held up 
his head. He felt virtuous, heroic ; he had 
done the right thing for the sake of his dear 
wife, made. his election, and saw a new day 
dawning—dawning across a lurid glare. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—A FRIEND GAINED. 


KATE fled upstairs to her bedroom, where 
she might be alone and have free scope for 
tears. She threw herself on her knees by her 
bed, and putting her hands under the patch- 
work quilt drew it over her ears and head, 
that the sound of her sobs might be muffled, 
so as not to reach her aunt were she to ascend 
the staircase. She feared lest there should 
be a repetition of the scene on the return of 
her father. Aunt Zerah would wait im- 
patiently for him, and the moment that he 
arrived, would pour forth her story, not in 
his ear only but in Kate’s as well, whom 
she would forcibly retain to hear it and 
receive the reproaches of her father. That 
her father would be disappointed that she 
had put from her the chance of becoming 
a well-to-do yeoman’s wife, she knew for 
certain. He had never concerned himself 
very greatly about her, had never endea- 
voured to sound her mind and put his finger 
on her heart, and would be quite unable to 
appreciate the reasons she could give for her 
conduct; he would. look on her refusal. of 
young Pooke as a bit of girlish caprice. She 
feared that he would view it as a bad specu- 
lation, and would hasten off without consult- 
ing her, to endeavour to pacify the mortified 
vanity of the old man, and to assure the 
young one that she— Kate, had rejected him 
out of girlish bashfulness, whilst loving him 
in her heart. There was no bond of sympathy 
between her father and herself. That which 
filled his mind had no place in hers; what 
interested him she shrank from. She had 
returned from Dartmoor with heart glowing 
with gratitude to him for having insisted on 
her having a holiday, to her uncle for having 
taken her out to Dartmoor, and to her aunt 
for having spared her. It had been her 
desire to find occasions to prove to them that 
she was grateful, and now, her first act on her 
return was torun contrary to their wishes, and 
anger her uncle and aunt, and lay up matter 
for reprimand on the arrival of her father. 

Her aunt had never comprehended the 
character of Kate, filled to the full as her 
heart was with bitterness at the loss of her 
own daughter. Kate was in all points the 
reverse of Wilmot, and because so unlike, 
woke the antipathy of the bereaved mother, 
as though the silence and reserve of Kate 
were assumed out of slight to the memory of 
the merry, open-hearted girl. She looked on 
her niece as perverse, as acting in everything 
out of a spirit of contrariety. How else ex- 
plain that a young girl with warm blood in. 
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her veins should not retain the longings, 
and express the wishes common to other 
girls of her age? that she had no fancy 
for dress, made no efforts to coquette with 
any one, had no desire for social amuse- 
ments ? 

Wilmot had been frolicsome, roguish, 
winsome—did Kate desire to eschew every- 
thing that had made her cousin a sunbeam 
in the house, and the delight of her mother’s 
heart, out of wilfulness, and determination 
not to please her aunt, not to make up to her 
for the loss of her own child ? 

Not only by her aunt was Kate regarded 
as heartless and perverse. That was the 
character she bore in the village, among the 
girls of her own age, among the elders who 
adopted the opinions of their daughters. 
Kate had been brought in contact with the 
village girls at school, in the choir, and else- 
where, and some had even attempted to 
make friends with her. But those things 
which occupied the whole souls of such 
young creatures—dress, the budding inclina- 
tion to attract the youths of the place, were 
distasteful to Kate; there was nothing in 
common between them and her, and when 
both became conscious of this, they mutually 
drew apart, and the girls arrived at the same 
conclusion as her aunt, that she was a dull, 
unfeeling child, who was best left alone. 

Kate had felt acutely this solitariness in 
which she lived ; her aunt had often thrown 
it in her teeth that she made no friends.. 
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Her father was dis 
pleased that he heard no 
good report of his 
daughter ; her uncle had 
rudely told her that a 
girl who made herself so 
unpopular to her own 
sex would never attract 
one of the other. Now 
the opportunity had come 
to her to falsify his pre- 
dictions, to gratify her 
father, and to make her 
aunt proud—but she had 
rejected it, and was 
more than ever alone. 
Loneliness was endurable 
ordinarily. Kitty had 
her occupations, and 
when not occupied, her 
thoughts; recently, her 
book to engross her, but 
now—when her own 
relatives were against 
her—it was more than 
she could bear. The pain of desolation 
became insupportable. There were but two 
persons she knew with whom she was in 
touch, two persons only who could feel with 
and for her, and to ore of these she could 
not fly. 

The rector, whom she had loved and re- 
spected, was the only friend to whom she 
could unburden her trouble, and she feared 
to approach him, because she had just done 
what he might not like, any more than did 
her uncle and aunt. He would hear, and 
that speedily, of her conduct, and Kate 
wished greatly to see him, and explain her 
refusal to him as far as she could, that he 
might not blame her. But even should her 
explanation prove unsatisfactory to him, she 
was not prepared to withdraw her refusal. 
Kate never wavered. She was one of those 
direct persons who, when they have taken a 
course, hold to it persistently. 

She rose from her knees, bathed her face, 
brushed her hair, and descended. 

Her aunt was in the kitchen, and averted 
her face as the girl entered. She did not 
ask Kate where she was going, nor turn her 
head to see what she was about. 

“T shall be back again in a few minutes, 
auntie ; if you can spare me I should like to 
go out.” 

No answer ; and Kate left. 

She had not taken many steps from the 
house, walking with her head down as the 
glare of the sun was too strong for her tear- 
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stung eyes, when she was caught, and before 
she could see in whose arms she was she was 
boisterously kissed. 

“You are a dear! '—you are a darling! I 
shall always love you.’ 

Kitty saw before her Rose Ash with 
glowing cheeks and dancing eyes. 

“You darling! I never believed it of you. 
You are so still. I thought you were sly! 
I am so sorry I misunderstood you, so sorry 
I did anything or said anything against you. 
I will never do it again. I will stand your 
friend. I will fight your battles. And look 
here !” 

A polished-wood work-box was at her feet, 
she had put it down for the purpose of dis- 
engaging her hands to hug Kate. 

* Took, Kitty! This is my own work-box. 
Is it not beautiful? It has a mother-of- -pearl 
escutcheon on it, and lock-plate. And it 
locks, really locks, not make-believe like some 
you buy. And see, pink silkinside. It is for 
you. Igiveitto you. It is nearlynew. I 
am not much of a needlewoman, and so have 
not used it. It is really a hundred times better 
than that which Noah knocked—I mean 
that which the bear danced upon and 
smashed. And there is a silver thimble in 
it. I give it you with all my heart—that is 
to say with as much heart as I have left to 
give to any one.” 

Kate stepped back in astonishment. What 
did this mean ? 

“Oh, Kitty — you 
really shall no longer be 
Kitty Alone, it shall be 
Kitty and Rose, we 
shall be regular friends. 
Only think! I was so 
jealous of you. I 
thought that Jan Pooke 
had taken a fancy to 
you ; and I suppose the 
silly noodle had done so 
for a bit, but you know 
he properly belongs to 
me. We are to make a 
pair, everyone says so, 
and his father and sister 
Sue wish it—and I’m 
sure—lI’m sure so do I. 
But men are cruel giddy, 
they turn and turn like 
weathercocks, and just 
for a while Jan fancied 
you. But you put him 
off bravely—you did.” 

“What have I done 
to you?” asked Kate. 
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“ My dear, I heard it all. I saw you and 
Jan going to the orchard, and I was so 
jealous that I hid mys self in the linney. 
I got over the hedge and tore my frock in 
a bramble, but I did not heed it; I slipped 
in where I could peep and see, and put out 
my ears and listened—I know everything. I 
heard how you spoke up for me, and quite 
right and reasonable too; and how you re- 
fused him, and very sensible you was. Just 
think what a thing it would ha’ been, Kitty, 
if he'd gone right off his head and married 
you, and then come to his senses and found he 
had got the wrong one, and it was me all along 
he should have had. You would never have 
known happiness after. You never would 
have enjoyed peace of conscience again. 
But you were a sensible child, and did what 
you ought to ha’ done, and nobody can’t 
do more than that; nor promise and vow to 
do more than what is in the catechism. So 
now I’m all for you, and there is my work- 
box I give you in place of that the bear 
kicked to pieces. I don’t mind telling you 
now, Kate, that Noah did it—I put him up 

-to it, I told him he was to do it; he didn't 
like it, but I forced him to it—I mean to 
knock the workbox from under your arm. 
He’s a good chap is Noah, and now that it 
is all put right between Jan and me——” 

“Is it? Have you spoken with hiin ?” 

“Oh, no, I can’t say that, but you have re- 





“ Saw Kate standing there.” 
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fused him. It will take him a day or two 
to steady his head, and then he will come 
upright again, and we will make it up, and 
be the better friends in the end. And 
what is more I'll stand friend to you, Kate. 
I dare say you'd like Noah, and I'll get him 
to walk you out on Sundays and to sweet- 
heart you.” 

“T don’t want Noah,” said Kate shrinking. 

“Oh yes, you do. Every girl must have 
her young chap. It ain’t natural without. 
Pll speak with him. He’s a terrible good 
chap, is Noah. He'll do anything I ask 
him. I made him knock the workbox under 
the bear’s feet, and if he’d do that much for 
me, I’m sure you need not be afraid but 
he’d sweetheart you, at my axing. Besides, 
he'll be tremendous thrown out when he sees 
me take up with Jan again, and he'll want 
some one to walk with, and may just as well 
take you as another.” 

** No—please, Rose, do not. I had rather 
be left alone.” 

‘Stuff and fiddlesticks ! it is not right that 
you should be without a sweetheart. You 
leave all that to me.” 

“No, dear Rose, no. You be my friend, 
that suffices.” 

“It is because I am your friend that I will 
do a friend’s part.” 

** No—no, Rose.” 

“Well, you always were queer. I can’t 
understand you—but never mind. We are 
friends, though you make me a helpless one. 
What isthe good of a friend, but to assist 
a girl to a lover?” 


CHAPTER XXX.—UNDER THE MULBERRY- 
TREE. 


Kate disengaged herself from Rose, and 
hastened to the Rectory. She opened the 
garden-gate. She was a privileged person 
there, coming when she liked about choir 
matters, sent messages by her uncle, who was 
churchwarden, running in when she had a 
spare hour to look at Mr. Fielding’s picture- 
books, in strawberry time to gather the fruit 
and eat it, in preserving time to collect his 
raspberries, currants, plums, for the cook to 
convert into jams. 

She saw the rector sitting under a mul- 
berry-tree on his lawn, with a book on his 
lap. He had removed his hat, and the spring 
breeze fluttered his silver hair. 

He saw Kate at once, and, smiling, beckoned 
to her to come and sit by him on the bench 
that half encircled the old tree. 

This she would not do, but.she stood before 


him with downcast eyes and folded hands, 
and said, “ Please, sir, I am afraid you will 
be cross with me.” 

“T am never that, Kitty.” 

“ No—sir—never!” She raised her flash- 
ing blue eyes fora moment. “ Perhaps you 
may be vexed with me. I’ve just gone and 
done clean contrary to what. you said.” 

“ What did I say ?” 

“You said after my holiday I was to go 
home, and obey my uncle and aunt in every- 
thing.” 

“JT am sure I never said that.” 

“Tt was something like it—be obliging 
and good.” 

“Well, have you not been obliging and 
good ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What have you done ?” 

“T’ve crossed them, and I fancy father will 
be cross too.” 

“ What have you done to cross them ?” 

“Refused Jan Pooke.” 

The rector drew back against the tree and 
smiled. “ Refused !—I don’t quite under- 
stand.” 

“Please, sir, Jan wanted to make me his 
wife.” 

“Well ?” 

“ And I said, ‘ No.’” 

“You had made up your mind already.” 

‘*T knew I must say ‘No.’ Do you know, 


sir, Jan thought that silver peninks came: 


from daffodil roots.” 

“Oh! and accordingly you could not say 
i 

“Tt was silly ; was it not.?” 

* And that was your real, true reason for 
saying ‘No’ ?” 

Kitty looked down. 

“You are not angry with me, sir ?” 

“No. Are your relations so ?” 

“Yes, uncle and aunt are dreadfully vexed, 
and that is what has made mecry. I came 
home wishing to do everything to please them, 
and the first thing I did was to make them 
angry and call me—a little viper they had 
brought up in their bosom. You do not 
think Idid wrong? You are not angry also ?” 

“No; I do not think you could have 
done otherwise, if you did not care for John 
Pooke.” 

“T did, and I do care for John Pooke.” 

“Then why did you not take him? Only 
because of the silver peninks ?” 

“No, sir; not that only. I care for him, 


but not enough. I like him, but not enough.”, 
‘‘Quite so. You like, but do not. love 


him. 
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* Yes, that 1s it.” Kate breathed freely. 
“T did not know how to put it. Do you 
think I did right ?” 

The rector paused before he answered. 
Then he said, signing with his thin hand, 
“Come here, little Kitty. Sit by me.” 

He took her hand in his, and, looking 
before him, said, “It would have been a 
great thing for this parish had you become 
John Pooke’s wife, the principal woman in 
the place, to give tone to it, the one to whom 
all would look up, the strongest influence for 
good among the girls. I should have had 
great hopes that all the bread I have strewed 
upon the waters would not be strewn in 
vain.” 

“T thought you wished it,” burst forth 
from the girl witha sob. ‘“ And yet I could 
not—I could not indeed. Now I have turned 
every one against me—every one but Rose,” 
she added, truthful in everything, exact in 
all she said. 

“No, Kitty, Ido not wish it. It is true, 
indeed, that it would be a rich blessing to 
such a place as this to have you as the guid- 
ing star to all the womanhood in the place— 
set up on such a candlestick as the Pooke’s 
farm. But Iam not so sure that the little 
light would burn there and not be smothered 
in grease, or would gutter, and become extin- 
guished in the wind there. The place is good 
in itself, but not good for you. It might be 
an advantage to the parish, but fatal to your- 
self. John Pooke is an honest, worthy fellow, 
and he has won my respect because he has 
seen your value and has striven to win you. 
But—he is not the man for you. For my 
little Kitty I hope there will come some one 
possessed of better treasures than broad acres, 
fat beeves, and many flocks of sheep—pos- 
sessed of something better even than amia- 
bility of temper.” 

“What is that, sir ?” 

“A well-stored intellect—an active mind. 
Kitty, no one has more regard for young 
John than myself, but it would have been 
terrible to you to have been tied to him. 
Thou shalt not plough with an ox and an ass 
together was the command of Moses, and we 
must not unite under one yoke the sluggish 
mind with that which is full of activity. No, 
no, Kitty. You acted rightly. The man 
who will be fitted to be coupled in the same 
plough with you will be one of another 
mould. He will be——” 

The garden gate opened, and Walter Bram- 
ber entered. A twig of laurel caught his 
sleeve and he turned to extricate himself, 
and did not perceive the rector and Kate. A 
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sudden confusion came over the girl, caused 
—whether by her thoughts, ews om by the 
words of the rector, whether from natural 
shyness—she could not tell, but she started 
from the seat and slipped behind the mul- 
berry. 

The schoolmaster came up to the rector 
when called, and found the old man with a 
smile playing about his lips. 

“T have come, sir,” said Bramber, “to ask 
your advice.” 

“Tn private ?” 

“Yes, sir, if you please.” 

“Then I cannot grant you an audience 
now. if you will run round the mulberry 
you will discover why.” 

Bramber was puzzled. 

“Do what I say. There is someone there, 
someone who must retire farther than behind 
a tree if you are to consult me without being 
overheard.” 

The schoolmaster stepped aside to go about 
the mulberry, and saw Kate standing there, 
leaning against the trunk, holding together 
her skirts and looking down. 
~ Qh!” laughed Walter, “ this is the audi- 
ence. I do not in the least mind a discussion 
of my concerns before such an one.” 

“Come out, Kitty! You hear your pre- 


sence is desired,” called Mr. Fielding, and the 


girl stepped forward. “Take the place 
where. you were before on one side of me, 
and Mr. Bramber shall sit on the other, and 
we will enter on the consideration of his 
affairs. What are they as to complexion, 
Bramber, sanguine or atrabilious ?” 

“Not cheerful, I am afraid. I have my 
troubles and difficulties before my eyes.” 

“So has Kitty. She comes to me from 
the same cause.” Then he added, “ Well, 
let us hear and consider.” 

“Tt concerns Mr. Puddicombe. I do not 
know what I ought to do, or whether I 
should do anything. There is an organized 
opposition to me, and the late schoolmaster 
is at the bottom of it. I can clearly perceive 
that not parents only, but children as well, 
have been worked upon to offer stubborn 
opposition to all my changes, and to make 
myself ridiculous. I need not enter into de- 
taiis. There is this feeling of antagonism in 
the place, and it paralyses me. If the chil- 
dren were left unmanipulated I could get 
along and gain their confidence, but at home 
they hear what their parents say, what is 
said to their parents, and they come to school 
with a purpose not to obey me, not to listen 
to my instructions, and to make my task in 
every particular irksome and distasteful. I 
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see precisely what Puddicombe is aiming at— 
to force me to use the cane not once or twice, 
but continuously, and to force me to it by 
making discipline impossible without it. Then 
he will have a handle against me, and will 
rouse the parish to hound me out. What 
am I to do?” 

** Have you called on him?” 

“No, sir, I have not. I really could not 
pluck up courage todo so. I hardly know 
what I could say to him that is pleasant if 
we did meet.” 

“You have not yet met him ?” 

“No. Ido not know him by sight.” 

“He is not a bad fellow; jovial, a sports- 
man at heart, and his heart was never in the 
school ; it was to be sought in the kennels, in 
stables, in the ring, anywhere save in class. 
That was the blemish in the man. His 
thoroughness was not where it should have 
been. His centre of gravity was outside the 
sphere in which it was his duty to turn. 
But he is not a bad fellow, good-hearted, 
placable, and only your enemy because his 
vanity rather than his pocket is touched by 
his dismissal. I hear he has announced his 
intention of becoming a Dissenter, but as he 
hardly ever came to church when he was 
professedly a Churchman, I do not suppose 
chapel will see much of him when he pro- 
fesses himself a Nonconformist. It is a great 
misfortune when a man’s interests lie outside 
his vocation.” 

* What shall I do, sir ?” 

“ Call on him.” 

** What shall I say to him ?” 

“ Something that will please him—nothing 
about the school; nothing about your diffi- 
culties.” 

“T am supremely ignorant of the cockpit 
and the racecourse. It is very hard when 
two men belonging to different spheres meet; 
they can neither understand the other.” 

“* My dear young man, that is what I have 
been experiencing these many years here ; 
we must strive to accommodate ourselves to 
inferior ways of thinking and speaking, and 
then, then only, shall we be able to insinuate 
into gross and dark minds some sparks of the 
higher life. Kitty, have I your permission to 
tell Mr. Bramber what it is that you have 
just communicated to me? It will be public 
property throughout Coombe in half an hour, 
if every one does not know it now, so it will 
be revealing no secrets.” 

Kate looked, with a startled expression in 
her eyes, at the rector. Why should he 
care to speak of this matter now? Why 
before Bramber? But she had confidence in 


him, and she did not open her lips in re. 
monstrance. 

With a quiet smile Mr. Fielding said, 
“You have not yet heard the tidings with 
regard to our little friend here, I presume ?” 

“Tidings — what?” The schoolmaster 
looked hastily round and saw Kate’s head 
droop and a twinkle come in the rector’s eye. 
A slight flush rose to his temples. 

“ Merely that she has received an offer ; 

“Offer?” Bramber caught his breath, 
and the colour left his face. 

“Of marriage,” continued Mr. Fielding 
composedly. ‘A most remarkable offer. 
The young man is eminently respectable, very 
comfortably off; age suitable; looks prepos- 
sessing ; parents acquiescing.” 

“Kate! Kitty!” Bramber’s voice was 
sharp with alarm and pain. 

“TY do not know whether the attachment 
has been one of long continuance,” proceeded 
the rector. ‘“ The fact of the proposal—now 
passing through Coombe—is like the drop- 
ping of a meteorite in its midst. Popular 
fame had attributed Rose Ash to John 
Pooke.” 

“John Pooke is it?” gasped the school- 
master, and he sprang to his feet. 

“ John Pooke, the younger, not the father, 
who is a widower of many years’ standing. 
The disparity of ages makes that quite im- 
possible. The younger John it is who has 
aspired.” 

“ Kate, tell me—it cannot be. It must 
not be,” exclaimed Bramber, stepping before 
the girl, and in his excitement catching her 
hands and drawing them from her face, which 
she had hidden in them. She looked up 
at him with a flutter in her eyes and hectic 
colour in her cheeks. She made no attempt 
to withdraw her hands. 

“By the way,” said the Rector, “I will 
look up cock-fighting in my ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and make an extract from the 
article, if I find one, that may be serviceable 
to you, Bramber, when you call on Mr. Pud- 
dicombe. I'll go to my library. I shall not 
detain you many minutes.” 

The many minutes were protracted to 
twenty. When Mr. Fielding returned, the 
young people were seated close to each other 
under the mulberry-tree and still held hands; 
their eyes were bright and their cheeks 
glowing. 

“Tam sorry I have been so long,” said the 
rector, “ but there was a great deal of matter 
under the head of ‘Cock-pit’ in the Encyclo- 
peedia ; and I had to run through it, and cull 
what would be of greatest utility, I have 
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written it out. Do not rise. I will sit beside 
you—no, not between you—listen ! ‘It must 
appear astonishing to every reflecting mind, 
that a mode of diversion so cruel and inhu- 
man as that of cock-fighting should so gene- 
rally prevail, that not only the ancients, 
barbarians, Greeks, and Romans should have 
adopted it, but that a practice so savage and 
heathenish should be continued by Christians 
of all sorts, and even pursued in these better 
and more enlightened times.’ That is how 
the article begins—very true, but won’t do 
for Mr. Puddicombe. ‘ The islanders of Delos, 
it seems, were great lovers of cock-fighting ; 
and Tanagra, a city in Beotia, the Isle of 
Rhodes, Chalcis in Eubcea, and the country 
of Media, were famous for their generous 
and magnanimous race of chickens.’ I don’t 
think this is much good. Puddicombe, though 
a schoolmaster, will hardly know the where- 
abouts of Delos, Tanagra, Rhodes, and Chalcis. 
‘The cock is not only an useful animal, but 
stately in his figure and magnificent in his 
plumage. His tenderness towards his brood 
is such, that, contrary to the custom of many 
other males, he will scratch and provide for 
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them with an assiduity almost equal to that 
of the hen; and his generosity is so great 
that, on finding a hoard of meat, he will 
chuckle the hens together, and without touch- 
ing one bit himself, will relinquish the whole 
of it to them. He was called the bird, xar’ 
efoynv, by many of the ancients’—but, bless 
me, are you attending ?” 

“ Mr. Fielding,” answered Bramber, “I do 
not think I shall have much trouble in finding 
a topic on which to speak with my pre- 
decessor in the school. He was Kitty's 
schoolmaster. She will introduce me to him. 
We will go to him at once, and when he 
hears what we have to say—that I, the new 
schoolmaster, am going to take to me the 
favourite, most docile, the best scholar of the 
old one; and when he learns that he is the 
first person to whom we make the announce- 
ment; and that he is at liberty to run up 
and down, and in and out of every house 
communicating the news—why, I am pretty 
sure that he will be won.” 

“ Well, now!” 

_ “And Kitty will cease to be Kitty Alone 
some time next year.” 
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AN ANARCHIST MEETING IN SCOTLAND. 
By DAVID WATSON. 


HE meeting was held in 
a hall situated right in 
the midst of a teeming 
industria] population. I 
arrived early and se- 
lected a place of van- 
tage, whence I could 
scan the features of 
each fresh arrival. One 
by one they drop in, 
haggard and hungry- 
looking, low-browed, 

hollow-cheeked, fierce-eyed. 

As we watch these haggard, wild-looking 
men assembling, we think involuntarily of 
Carlyle’s lurid flame-pictures of Revolu- 
tionary Paris. We are reminded of his im- 
mortal description of the Procession of Depu- 
ties. Is that keen-looking, quick-moving 
individual, “with the face of dingy black- 
guardism wondrously irradiated with genius,” 
the Camille Desmoulins of the coming revo- 
lution? Is that gaunt, atrabilious being 
destined to be its Robespierre? Is that 
other, that brawny giant, fated to play the 
part of a second Danton ? 


Still they come, in moleskin and fustian 
and mufflers galore—iron-workers, labourers, 
factory hands—the unmistakable proletariat 
of our country. Two hundred or so are 
now gathered. That they are not all Anar- 
chists is evident from the humming debates 
that go on all around. The Socialists, who 
are at daggers drawn with the Anarchists, 
are here in force, for it is an open meeting. 
The Independent Labour party is also repre- 
sented. At length, the clock of a neighbour- 
ing church strikes eight. Then a swarthy- 
visaged young man steps on to the platform. 
Is he going to speak? No; without a word 
of explanation, he begins to sing the “New 
Marseillaise” :— 


*‘ Ye Sons of Freedom, wake! ’tis morning, 
Tis time from slumber to arise ; 

On high the redden’d sun gives warning 
That day is here, the black night flies— 
That day is here, the black night flies. 

And will ye lie in sleep for ever { 

Shall tyrants always crush you down ? 
Lo! they have reaped and ye have sown: 
The time has come your bonds to sever. 
Chorus. “Toarms! To arms again! 

The red flag waves on high ! 
March on, march on! 

With sword in hand, march on! 

March on to liberty! 
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* Long have od 9 heard your children weeping, 
For bread they cry in vain to you. 
Why do ye lie there dreaming, sleeping, 
hen there is work and deeds to do? 
‘When there is work and deeds to do? 
Your lords and masters pile their plunder, 
They feast and prey and do not spare, 
But from your weary toil and care 
They wring the wealth at which ye wonder, 


Chorus. “ To arms,” &c, 


Then our Danton ascends the tribune, and, 
removing his briar-root from his lips, begins 
in stentorian tones to sing in French :— 


* Que demande un républicain ? 
La liberté du genre humain ; 
Le pic dans les cachots, 
La torche dans les chateaux, 
Et la paix aux chaumiéres, 
Vive le son, vive le son, 
Et la paix aux chaumiéres, 
Vive le son du canon. 
Chorus. ‘ Dansons la carmagnole, 
Vive le son, vive le son, 
Dansons la carmagnole, 
Vive le son du canon, 


* Que demande un républicain ? 
Du fer, du plomb, aussi du pain, 

Du fer pour travailler, 

Du plomb pour sa venger 

Et du pain pour ses fréres, 
Vive le son, vive le son, 

Et du pain pour ses fréres, 
Vive le son du canon, 


Chorus. “ Dansons,” &c. 


The audience joined with “tremendous 
energy in the chorus of both of these songs. 


Their familiarity with the French language 


amazed me. I have not given the songs in 
full. Some of the verses were too blas- 
phemous to print here. — 

The songs ended, a pale-faced, black- 
bearded, well-dressed man mounts the plat- 
form amidst applause and harangues the 
meeting. He is the leading orator to-night 
—evidently a Cockney. We shall call him 
M. He has just been liberated, after doing 
eighteen months in prison “for the work- 
man’s cause,” he says; “for inciting to mur- 
der,” says the press. There is a studied 
self-restraint in his manner, due perhaps to 
a vivid recollection of his residence and occu- 
pation during the past eighteen months. 
Occasionally he forgets himself in a wild 
burst. of indignation against some real or 
imaginary wrong, but on the whole he is 
quiet, trenchant, determined. In that still 
dark eye of his the lightnings are sleeping. 
His oration is a stream of vitriol mingled 
with gall; burning and blistering as it goes. 
No authority, sacred or civil, divine or hu- 
man, is spared. But the bourgeoisie fare 
worst. The aristocracy are hardly men- 
tioned, the House of Lords is never referred 
to, but the vocabulary of scorn and abuse is 
exhausted and poured out, a sevenfold vial, 
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on the doomed head of the detested capitalist. 
And, doubtless, herein the Anarchists are 
wise in their generation, for the great barrier 
to revolution in these islands is none other 
than the bourgeoisie, the prosperous middle 
classes. 

“The name Anarchists,” says our orator, 
“was never invented by us, but has been 
bestowed upon us by our enemies as a term 
of reproach, just as the names Whig, Tory, 
and Christian were originally bestowed. Yet 
we frankly adopt the title. It expresses our 
aims. Anarchy means no rule, or without 
rule, and that is our idea of society. There 
should be no rule or authority over men. 
Every man should have liberty to do as he 
likes. ‘Call no man master,’ said Jesus 
Christ, Himself an Anarchist. If Christ were 
on earth now, He would probably be arrested 
for not having any visible means of support.” 

Here is given an account of the Russian 
Nihilist, Michael Bakunin, the father of 
modern Anarchy. “Society,” M. proceeds, 
“is wholly rotten and corrupt, just as the 
old Roman world was before the Christian 
era, Of every three pounds earned by the 
workman, two are stolen by those who work 
not. The life of the proletariat is not worth 
living. It is slavery and starvation. Too 
long have they endured dumbly, or intoxi- 
cated themselves spiritually -or spirituously 
to forget their misery. We will wait no 
longer for a heaven of bliss hereafter. We 
ate determined to have it now. We' are 
resolved to have our share of the good things, 
and our only way of securing these is by the 
destruction of society as presently consti- 
tuted. There is no help for the working- 
classes until society is destroyed. When I 
was in prison (applause) they gave me a Bible 
to read. Iam surprised they entrusted me 
with such a book—a book which describes 
how Jael killed Sisera and Ehud assassinated 
Eglon—a book which preaches death to ty- 
rants and tyranny. It is a book for Anarchists 
and Revolutionaries.” 

He ends his speech with a stirring appeal 
to his audience to throw in their lot with 
the sacred cause of Anarchy. Other two 
songs are sung, from which I quote the 
following verses :— 


“Te of wealthy England 
ho starve and sweat and freeze, 
By labour sore to fill the store 
Of those who live at ease; 
Tis time you know your real friends, 
To face ny real foe, 
And to fight for your right 
Till ye lay your masters low ; 
Small hope for you of better days 
Till ye lay your masters low.” 
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“ We'll drive the robbers from our lands, our meadows, and 
our hills; 
We’ll drive them from our wareh 
our mills; 
We’ll make them fare upon their bonds, their bank-books, 
and their bills 
As we go marching to liberty. 


Chorus. 
“ Hurrah! hurrah! in freedom’s van are we; 
Hurrah! hurrah ! we march to liberty, 
To the cities of the Commune and the glorious time to be, 
Carrying the red flag to victory.” 
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Questions are now invited. One rises in 
the audience and asks—“ Is Anarchy essen- 
tially atheistic ?” 

“No,” is the reply ; “there are Christian 
Anarchists, like Tolstoi, but we must admit 
that all our leaders are Atheists. Few 
men become Anarchists until they have 
been emancipated from all religion and 
superstition. Voltaire was no Atheist. He 
regarded the belief in the Divine Existence 
as so essential to the well-being of society 
that if God did not exist, he said it ‘ would 
be necessary to create Him.’ We Anarchists, 


on the other hand, say with Bakunin, that 
‘if God exists it will be necessary to destroy 
Him,’ so that there may be no being higher 
than man.” 

Second question : “Would you advise us to 
march away now, and blow up the principal 
public buildings ?” 


“No; we hope to bring about the revolu- 
tion in a peaceable way ; but if not, then in 
the way of Ravachol, Vaillant, and Henri.” 

Third question: “ After the destruction of 
society what do you propose to do?” 

“That is not our present concern, We 
shall leave that to the future.” 

Here it becomes almost ludicrously appa- 
rent that Anarchy has no programme for the 
reconstruction of society—its only word is 
“ Destroy.” 

Fourth question : “ What methods do you 
recommend for furthering the aims of 
Anarchy ?” 

“ We recommend two—a universal strike, 
and an anti-rent movement. Throw down 
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your tools, pay no more rent, and the goal 
is won.” 

“How are these to be initiated?” cau- 
tiously inquires a hard-headed Aberdonian. 
No satisfactory answer is given to this ques- 
tion, M. going off again in general denuncia- 
tion of society. 

The suggestions strike one as being very 
much in the nature of an anti-climax. They 
sound somewhat disappointing after the 
glowing rhetoric and the blood-thirsty songs. 
Anarchy working peaceably and constitu- 
tionally for social regeneration is Anarchy no 
longer. 

Another revolutionary song, “The Red 
Flag,” and the meeting is over. But what 
remains behind? If such things are said and 
sung in open meeting what may not be done 
in secret conclave ? Do the various Anarchist 
groups exist for the express purpose of study- 
ing chemistry and manufacturing bombs? or 
do they meet simply to study Anarchist doc- 
trines and encourage each other? Anarchy 
is professedly Atheistic, anti-Christian, and 
anti-social. It is the negation of all govern- 
ment, the destruction of society, the annihi- 
lation of all law and order. ‘Therefore, we 
might add, it stands self-condemned. And 
so we might contemptuously dismiss it. But 
that would be folly. For, whatever may be 
uncertain, of this we are sure, that Anar- 
chy, after all, is mainly a symptom—an 
alarming symptom. Just as a carbuncle 
proclaims disorder in the human body, so 
Anarchy proclaims some disorder in the body 
politic. The first thing needed is a careful 
diagnosis of the disease ; the second, prompt 
and skilful treatment. The industrial classes 
of Great Britain are only awaking to a sense 
of their power. Once they fully realise it, 
will they abuse it? I do not believe they 
will. Great social changes may be at hand, 
but the great heart of the people is yet sound, 
and the working-classes in the main hate 
Anarchy with a perfect hatred. 
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WALLOW, foretelling a rainy day, 
Skimming the swathes of the new-mown hay, 

Fly high, fly low, 

T’d have you know, 
Nought care I of to-morrow’s weather, 
For my love and I will be together, 
And when that my love and I do meet— 
“Sweet,’’ did you say, little bird ? ‘‘ Sweet, sweet !’’ 


Swallow, foretelling a sunny sky, 
Merrily circling the poplars high, 
Fly high, fly low, 
I’d have you know, 
Or skies be sunny, or day be drear, 
Nought care I of the morrow’s weather, 
My love is coming, and will be here ; 
My love and I will be together, 
And when that my love and I do meet— 
“Sweet,’’ did you say, little bird? “Sweet, sweet!’ 
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WILTON HOUSE. 


By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY G. FIDLER. 


\ ILTON lies hidden like a lark’s nest ; 

ou may tread on it before you dis- 
cover it. As the train paused to set me down 
at the station after a three-miles’ run north- 
westward from Salisbury, and then went clat- 
tering on its way again, the high, quiet plat- 
form seemed at the first glance to be the sole 
habitable spot in a green and sleepy solitude. 
This struck one as unusual, though it was 
far from unpleasant ; for the warm afternoon 
sun filled the stillness with a genial, drowsy 
light, and the hush of woods and fields was 
soothingly strange alter the noise and hurry 
or the Strand. 

But where was Wilton, the Wilton which 
in the old days boasted a dozen churches or 
more? where was the famous carpet-weaving 
town ? where, in particular, was the renowned 
seat of the great Earls of Pembroke ? 

From the leafy masses—not yet perfectly 
green—in the hollow below the station there 
came the sounds of cawing rooks, of crowing 
cocks, of barking dogs, of children’s voices ; 
all softly muffled by distance and deadened 
by tke intercepting branches. Bluish 
smudges of smoke stole up among the 
trees and dissipated into the sunshine. 
Whatever there was of Wilton lay, one 
guessed, in the hollow masked by the 
woodland. A ‘word of inquiry made the 
matter certain, and descending into the road 
and turning to the left, I proceeded in the 
direction of the great house, and presently 
saw the massive entrance, with its Corinthian 
pillars and its equestrian statue, in the curve 
of a broad, sweeping drive. 

The approach was delightfully novel. 


Twostreams ran underthe broad airy road, 
and in the shallow water long trails of 
emerald mosses swung and rippled in the 
clear brown current. 

“That is the river Willy,” replied a little 
stiff-jointed old man who appeared to be a 
good deal taken aback by my question, “ but 
I don’t mind the name of this other. Let’s 
see! No, Ive forgot it. But  there’s 
another o them at the cther side of the 
house.” 

“You've plenty of water, anyway.” 

“ Ay, we've water enough.” 

Three rivers in a sleepy hollow full of tall 
trees! The mere fact filled one’s fancy with 
freshness and fertility. 

** And can you tell me who is the man on 
the horse at the top of the gate ?” I asked, 
pointing to the entrance. 

This inquisitiveness was evidently very 
surprising. A look of perplexity wrinkled 
the old fellow’s face as he endeavoured to 
recollect the name. No, he had forgotten. 
Yet he ought to know; he had heard. 
Another pause of self-communing, and he 
fancied, but wasn’t quite sure, that it was 
“the Markiss Rilly,”—a nobleman of whose 
existence I felt myself shamefully ignorant. 
I thanked him and went on. 

Here then was the spot where the Gewissas 
in the sixth century settled down to the 
making of an English shire, “for it was the 
Wiley, and the little township, or Wil-ton, 
which rose beside it, which gave them from 
this time their new name of Wil-setas ”— 
settlers on the Wil. The fact does not help 
one in the least, for that bygone time is too 
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completely lost in the obscurity of the past 
to be ever again vividly restored. One can- 
not reconstruct the wild jungle of landscape 
which must have filled up the region, and 
it is impossible even to corjecture why this 
particular site was chosen for settlement, 
unless indeed it were that the three streams 
served to open out the dense forest of the 
old days. 

Three centuries later, however, a heroic 
and familiar figure appears among the dusky 
woods about Wilton. The little lad who won 
the illuminated book of English ballads has 
grown to sturdy manhood, and we find him 
on the south bank of the Willy driving back 
the Danish invaders with a small but resolute 
band. We are aware, too, that a palace of 
the Saxon Kings—a great hall of timber and 
wattle-work doubtless—has sprung up in the 
green glades. And now the royal house has 
been changed into a home of prayer, where 
the black nuns of St. Benedict keep green 
the memory of the little grandchild of Alfred, 
who perished by mischance when the pagans 
fell on Wilton. 

Yet again acentury and the little nunnery 
of Wilton has become famous for its miracles. 
And hereby hangs a curious shred of human 
history. Struck by the beauty of one of the 
novices at Wilton, the wild young King 


Edgar—the same who was afterwards rowed 
on the Dee by eight vassal sovereigns— 
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carried her off, to the stern indignation of 
Dunstan, who forbade him to wear his crown 
for seven years as a penance for his crime. 
The novice became the mother of a little 
girl named Eadgyth, or Edith, who was 
placed in the charge of the good sisters of 
Wilton in her early childhood. One can 
conceive what a strange flutter must have 
been caused in the calm and ionless 
cloisters by this wonderful little playmate, 
sent in to their peaceful lives from the sinful, 
splendid, passionate world outside. Little 
Edith grew up a pious and demure maiden ; 
meek and lowly of heart, but more costly 
and precise in dress than the sanctity of her 
profession appeared to warrant ; a sweet and 
sensible lady with ready wit and the cour- 
age of her opinions. When grave old St. 
Ethelwold publicly rebuked her for her 
vanity and display, “I think,” said she, 
“that a mind may be as pure beneath these 
vestments as under your tattered furs.” The 
episcopal mind, William of Malmesbury 
records, was deeply struck by this rather 
personal reply, but the good bishop held his 
peace, “ blushing with pleasure that he had 
been chastised by the sparkling repartee of 
the lady.” 

Dunstan, who had been grim enough with 
her father, solaced his ascetic nature with 
delight in her beauty and goodness. Observ- 
ing how at the consecration of the church 


Wilton Liouse and Palladian Bridge. 
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of St. Denys she was constantly making the 
sign of the cross on her forehead with her 
thumb, “ May that thumb,” he ejaculated, 
“ never see corruption ! ” 

After the murder of her half-brother, 
Edward the Martyr, Edith resisted the 
attempt to place her on the throne. The 
placid life of her beloved abbey was all 
her youthful heart needed. There she died 
at the age of twenty-three; there she was 
buried ; there many miracles were wrought 
at her tomb; and when at last it was 
resolved that her virgin remains should be 
“exalted in a shrine,” it was found that the 
thumb which Dunstan had blessed was still 
uncorrupt among the dust of mortality ! How 
much more’ willingly would one have read 
of the after-life 
of the mother ‘of 
the youthful saint 
than of these mar- 
vels!. Did the 
thought of the 
sometime novice 
ever wander back 
to Wilton? Did 
she ever see the 
old place again ?* 

The name Edith, 
it is said, is still a 
favourite in the 
sleepy hollow. I 
had no opportu- 
nity of testing the 
truth of the state- 
ment, but it is 
possible enough, 
for there was yet 
another royal and 
saintly Edith asso- 
ciated with the 
abbey, which, in- 
deed, appears to have long been the usual 
“place of nurture: and education” for the 
princesses of the Anglo-Saxon: royal family, 
and for the daughters of the great nobles. 
Edith, the daughter of Earl Godwin, and the 
queen of Edward the Confessor, was brought 
up here, and while her husband was sana in 
rearing the magnificent pile,of Westminster, 
she was lavishing her treasure in converting 
the wooden structures of Wilton into a stately 
edifice of stone. Some portion of this ancient 
stonework, the stranger is assured, .is still 
visible in the vaulted “ Gothic hall” which 
forms part of the eastern:side of the quad- 
rangle of Wilton House. As one descends the 


* I learn from Alban Butler’s “Lives” that she did, and 
was abbess, , 
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broad staircase to it, one notices on the walls a 
large picture in tapestry recording the visit of 
Cardinal Wolsey, “ 20 Henry VIII., 1529”; 
and it is pleasant to observe the flowery, pic- 
turesque aspect of the abbey, which probably 
was much the same then as it was in the days 
of Queen Edith, or later, when Christina, the 
sister of Edgar Atheling, was abbess, and for 
seven years her niece, Maud of Scotland, 
danced savagely on the black serge or horse- 
hair veil which she was forced to wear, “ with 
sighs and tears,” in the presence of the abbess. 

But enough of these faint rumours from 
the old-world nunnery walls. Passing under 
the arch which supports the equestrian figure 
of the unknown marquis, and. crossing the 
courtyard, one enters Wilton House by a 
cold, lofty “hall 
of arms.” Martial 
trophies and su- 
perb suits of mail, 
stripped at the 
battle of St. 
Quentin from the 
Constable de 
Montmorency and 
other _ illustrious 
Frenchnobles, per- 
petuate the glory 
of that mighty 
‘*battle-smith,” 
the first Earl of 
Pembroke, whose 
own costly har- 
ness finds a place 
among the spoils 
of his sword. The 
curious may still 
see for themselves 
what manner of 
man this William 
Herbert was, for 
has not Holbein’s or some scarcely less skilful 





. pencil preserved his lineaments and those of 


the faithful dog which pined to death for his 
loss? In the days of the Dissolution, Wilton 
Abbey had been granted to the stout Welsh 
knight, Sir William and his wife Ann, the 
sister of Queen Katherine Parr, and on the 
old foundation arose the magnificent mansion 
planned by Holbein, and built, to some extent 
at any rate, from the ruins of Old Sarum. 
As in the remote past, the sleepy hollow of 
the three rivers seems to have had a special 
attraction for royalty. The boy king, Edward 
VI., accompanied by a train of four thou- 
sand horsemen, honoured, and one imagines, 
somewhat taxed, the splendid hospitality of 
the martial owner, but a few months later 
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he had the grace to recompense it with 
the earldom of Pembroke. Mighty man 
of his hands as Earl William was, he does 
not appear to have acquired the art of 
wielding a more potent weapon ; history 
knows him as “that great lord who could 
neither read nor write.” 

Ascending from the “ hall of srms” one 
perceives that the mansion is a hollow 
square, and that on this story a glazed 
cloister, with waxed floors, runs round all 
four sides of: the. quadrangle. A more 
detightfully sunny, atry, and spacious gal- 
lery cannot be found anywhere, and as 
one passes slowly onward, glancing at the 
statuary, the curios, the pictures, the eye, 
already bewildered by the too many things 
to remember, is distracted by the thought 
of how many famous men and women have 
paced here, from Queen Elizabeth and 
Philip Sidney to Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Thomas Carlyle. 

This last couple, fresh from Salisbury 
Plain and “the larks which were. hatched 
last year, and the wind which was hatched 
many thousand years ago” (it is impossible 
to mistake which of the two said that /) do 
not seem to have been well assorted for 
sucha visit. ‘ Although these apartments 


and the long library were full of good 
family pictures, and a quadrangle cloister 
full of antique and modern statuary—to which 
C., catalogue in hand, did all too much justice 
—yet the eye was still drawn to the windows, 
toa magnificent lawn, on which grew the 


finest. cedars in England. I had not seen 
more charming grounds.” Picture the sage 
of Chelsea, MS. catalogue between finger and 
thumb, peering into the marble face of some 
old Greek or Roman, while the sage of Con- 
cord fretted and fidgeted to be out of doors, 
in the walks where Sidney wrote the “ Arca- 
dia,” and George Herbert jotted down many 
a verse of “The Temple,” under the shadow 
of the dark cedars, 


“ sighing for Lebanon 
In the long breeze that streamed to the delicious East.” 


“We went out, and walked over the estate. 
We crossed a bridge ”—the famous Palladian 
bridge with its roofed colonnade—“ built by 
Inigo Jones over a stream, of which the 
gardener ”—he too!— “did not know the 
name (Qu. Alph?).” Alas! though bright 
and breezy enough, no such sacred river, 
but merely the Nadder, which, here at least, 
1s considerably wider and deeper than the 
Willy and its unknown companion. “We 
watched the deer,” continues the American 








The Palladian Bridge over the Nadder, 


visitor ; “climbed to the lonely sculptured 
summer-house, on a hill backed by a wood” 
—perchance the hill from which Alfred drove 
the Danes !—“ came down into the Italian 
garden, and into a French pavilion garnished 
with French busts; and so again to the 
house, where we found a table laid for 
us with bread, meats, peaches, grapes, and 
wine.” 

From the quadrangular cloister one passes 
to the apartments, getting a glimpse, on the 
way, of the east entrance and the “Gothic 
hall” of the old nunnery. From one of the 
eastern windows of the “ boudoir” the slim 
spire of Salisbury Cathedral fills a blue 
cleft in the woodland. The finest apartment 
in the house is the state drawing-room, a 
double cube, thirty feet high, thirty feet 
wide, and sixty feet long. But these noble 
interiors have to be seen to be realised; a 
description of their decoration, furniture, and 
pictures would be as little inspiring as an 
upholsterer’s catalogue, and, indeed, without 
some such catalogue there is in the plenitude 
of detail but little that the memory can carry 
away. 

If I remember rightly it is in this vast 
drawing-room that one is shown the “Lock 
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of Queen 
Elizabeth’s 
owne Hair,” 
which was 
“presented to 
Sir Philip 
Sidney by Her 
Majesty’s 
owne faire 
hands,” and 
on which he 
made sundry 
verses “and 
gave them to 
the Queen on 
his bended 
knee. Anno 
Domini, 1573.” 
Here are the 
verses—“ poor 
things, but his 
own, if a 
frank opinion 
be permissible 
in such cir- 
cumstances :— 


* Her inward Worth 
all outward Show 
transcends, 
Envy her Merits 
with Regret com- 
mends, 
Like Sparkling Gems her Vertues draw the Sight, 
And in her Conduct She is alwaies Bright ; 
When She impurts her thoughts her words have force, 
And Sence and Wislom flow in sweet Discourse.” 


It was in the days of Henry, the second 
Earl, that Sir Philip Sidney was a frequent 


and welcome visitor at Wilton. His sister 
Mary was the Earl's third wife. If beauty 
and Jearning can be immortalised by the 
verse of great poets, the name of Mary 
Sidney should last as long as the English 
danguage. ‘‘The Faerie Queene” and “The 
Ruines of Time” are associated with the 
«‘most honourable and bountifull ladie,” 
whose dead heroic brother Spencer saw— 


“ living evermore 
In the divine resemblaunce of her face.” 


To Ben Jonson is ascribed that epitaph 
on her learning and beauty and goodness, 
whose six lines-live in the memory of every 
one who has read them. It was as one of 
her pages that Philip Massinger acquired his 
knowledge of that sweet graciousness and 
dignity of life which enabled him to delineate 
with such perfect ease the viceroys and pro- 
consuls, the emperors and dukes of his 
dramatic world; indeed, her illustrious 


Wilton from the west. 


brother may 
have been his 
godfather as 
well as his 
namesake. In 
her widow- 
hood she was 
Sha kespeare’s 
patron. 

As the name 
of Edith is said 
to linger still 
in the neigh- 
bourhood, so 
that of Sidney, 
we are told, is 
a record of 
the impression 
made by Sir 
Philip, during 
those visits in 
which he took 
refuge from 
the annoyance 
and vexations 
of court -life 
and found an 
agreeable re- 
laxation in 
helping his 
sister in her 
rhymed translation of “The Psalms,” or in 
chronicling the adventures and love-troubles 
of Musidorus and Pyrocles, Pamela and 
Philoclea. “When he was writing his 
‘ Arcadia,’” an eye-witness has noted, “he 
was wont to take his table book out of his 
pocket and write down his notions as they 
came into his head, as he was hunting on our 
pleasant plains.” ‘ Your dear self,” writes 
Sidney to his sister, “can best witness the 
manner [in which the romance was written], 
being done in loose sheets of paper, most of 
it in your presence, the rest by sheets sent 
unto you as fast as they were done. . . . 
Now it is done only for you, only to you.” 
Surely, in the story of Wilton no scribe, 
monkish or mundane, has anything more 
beautiful to record than this love of brother 
and sister. 

It was, I believe, the year after Mary 
Sidney’s marriage, 1578, that Elizabeth her- 
self first visited Wilton on her progress from 
Bristol. She remained from Friday, the 3rd 
of September, till the following Monday, and 
though the cataracts of heaven were opened 
and the rain drove the guests from the canvas 
tents in the park, she contrived to keep her 
temper, and was—to the amazement of her 
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loyal subjects, it may be gathered—“ both 
merrie and pleasant.” Once again, in her old 
age, when William, the third Earl, was host, 
she was a cherished guest. 

This William was the godson of her 
Majesty and Leicester, though at the actual 
christening Sir Philip Sidney represented 
Leicester and the Countess of Warwick 
appeared for the queen, who, while she could 
not pick a quarrel with the Countess of Pem- 
broke, was in high displeasure with the rest 
of the family. How childish and futile it 
all seems after these three hundred odd 
years ! 

, Handsome, brilliant, dissolute, the friend 
of the learned, the patron of the arts, Wil- 
liam, Earl of Pembroke, is especially inter- 
esting to us as the friend of Shakespeare— 
as the possible ‘ W.H.” the “ onlie begetter 
of these insuing sonnets,” the possible rival, 
too, for whose sake the treacherous “ dark 
woman ”—Mary Fitton, or another—jilted 
the poet. The poppies of oblivion have 
been scattered over these bygone days, but 
if these guesses have struck the truth, how 
strange must have been the meeting at Wilton 
when, in 1603, Will Shakespeare and his com- 
pany played the 7welfth Night before James I. 

Among the 
known men to 
whom Lord 
William was a 
sort of provi- 
dence was 
Inigo Jones. 
Whether, in- 
deed, as Emer- 
son supposes, 
the talents of 
the young 
man who had 
studied in Italy 
at his lord- 
ship’s expense, 
were exercised 
at Wilton, 
seems doubt- 
ful ; but, in any 
case, it was at 
Wilton in 1620 
that “the 
wisest fool in 
Christendom ” 
commissioned 
Inigo to indite 
all that could 
be said con- 
cerning the 
neighbouring 
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marvel of Stonehenge. The result of the 
inquiry was published fifty years later, when 
all those immediately interested had been for 
some time “lapp’d in lead.” Inigo scems 
to have thought that the Romans were the 
architects of this mysterious structure, but 
Ihave not read his disquisition on the subject. 

Five years after the accession of Charles I. 
Earl William died at Baynard’s Castle, the 
celebrated London house of the family, and 
his remains were brought to Wilton for 
burial. He left no heir to “bear his memory.” 
The prophecy to which Shakespeare gave 
expression in his Sonnets was never realised— 

“Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime ; 


So thou through windows of thine age shalt see 
Despite of wrinkles this thy golden time.’’ 


His brother Philip—a mighty hunter, as 
choleric as he was ignorant— succeeded. 
To his bluff decision, aided by an alert 
Salisbury tailor, we owe the induction of the 
diffident George Herbert to the peaceful 
living of Bemerton. Otherwise his lord- 
ship is best remembered as the original of 
the superb Vandyke for which George IIL. 
offered as many guineas as would cover the 
canvas ; as the designer of a magical “ plea- 
sance,” with its 
flower-plots, 
statues and 
spouting ol- 
phins ; and as 
the husband 
(by a second 
marriage) of 
the Countess 
Dowager of 
Dorset, here- 
ditary  sherif- 
fesse of West- 
moreland and 
great-grand- 
daughter ofthe 
“* Nut- browne 
Maide ” of the 
old ballad. 
Every sum- 
mer for many 
years Charles 
I. visited 
Wilton, which 
he is said to 
have loved 
“above all 
places.” The 
children of 
the ill-starred 
monarch still 
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look down from one of the walls in the 
* double-cube ” room. On what precise 


ground of personal resentment Earl Philip 
cast in his lot with the Parliamentarians 


does not appear, but it is a tragic turn in the 
wheel of fate to find him appointed guardian 
to the royal children, and to reflect that for 
some brief period the poor little Princess 
Elizabeth was a state prisoner at Wilton. 
The unhappy child—a courageous, wise, 
broken-hearted woman at fourteen—died in 
1650 ; and in the same year Earl Philip left 
the Royalist hereditary - sheriffesse, to her 
great relief, for the second time a widow. 

Of Philip’s son and successor there is little 
to note beyond his hospitality to Cosmo, 
the Grand Duke of Florence, who enriched 
Wilton with the gift of. a Flora and a 
Silenus and Bacchus in marble; and the 
sixth and seventh earls appear to have been 
equally inconspicuous. 

On a July afternoon in 1654 we find Mr. 
and Mrs. John Evelyn visiting the state 


apartments and the garden, “hitherto es-. 


teem’d the noblest in England,” but, “after 
all,” Mr. Evelyn thought, “that which ren- 
ders the seate delightful is its being neere 
the downes and noble plaines about the coun- 
try contiguous to it.” Fourteen years later, 
on a June afternoon, Samuel Pepys, Esquire, 
F.R.S., returning from Stonehenge, drew 
rein before Wilton, but found that he could 
not see the house as my lord was just going 
to town ; and so had to fare on to Salisbury. 


Even after this lapse of time one can see the 
bustling garrulous Mr. Secretary riding single, 
while Mrs. Pepys and two other ladies are 
mounted behind “ W. Hewer, Murford, and 
our guide,” and one can hear him uttering 
his disparagement of my Lord Pembroke’s 
mansion.:—‘ The situation I do not like, 
nor the house at present much, it being in a 
low but rich valley.” 

Duke Cosmo’s statues were by no means 
the sole art treasures that had found a home 
at Wilton in the lapse of a century, but it 


‘ was Thomas, the eighth Earl, to whom must 


be ascribed the credit of raising “the noble 
seat to a degree of magnificence and splen- 
dour beyond any this nation afforded, and 
which justly made it vie with the most cele- 
brated abroad.” His lordship’s esthetic 
limitations were as remarkable as his oppor- 
tunities. The dispersion of the collections of 
Richelieu and Mazarin, the Arundel sale, 
and the sales of the Justiniani and Valetta 
museums, brought within reach a hoard of 
antiquities which would have been otherwise 
inaccessible to wealth or friendship. On the 
other hand, however, he rejected, as outside 
his scheme of connoisseurship, ‘‘ cameos, in- 
taglios, and the smaller “Lares and Penates,” 
“no duplicates were admitted;” “altars, 
urns, and such-like, came under the denomi- 
nation of duplicates ;” “no regard was paid 
to inscriptions ;” “fragments did very well 
for statuaries to copy, but otherwise were 
mere lumber”—like the Elgin marbles !—the 
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whimsicalities of Egypt and Hetruria “ were 
looked on- with indifference.” Indeed, con- 
tinues the author of “A, Description of the 
Antiquities and. Curiosities in Wilton 
House,” the hieroglyphics wherewith the 
former are loaded “at present are unintel- 
ligible, or if they were known, could commu- 
nicate nothing worthy attention.” 

After this somewhat rash generalisation 
one is not greatly surprised to learn that the 
modern art-critic is not disposed to form as 
enthusiastic an estimate as the intrepid pur- 
chaser himself of the “statues, dirty gods 
and coins,” mentioned by Pope in his “ Moral 
Essays.” The noble collection of pictures 
seems to have been the gradual acquisition of 
generations, and the portraits, as has already 
been hinted, are especially fine. 

With this famous virtuoso these reminis- 
cences from the records of Wilton may well 
close. His son, indeed, built the unique 


Palladian bridge over the Nadder, and many 
ornamental changes in the grounds and gar- 
dens were made in later years, but on these 


it is needless to dwell. For after all, curious 
and interesting as’ is this storied palace, one 
feels incessantly the Emersonian eagerness 
to get to the windows ; better still to ramble 
in the afternoon sun among the fresh foliage of 
the young spring, to linger on the rustic bridge 
or the great semi-circular bench of stone in the 
shelter of the tall yew screen, to listen to the 
wrangling of the old monastic rooks, and the 
occasional report of the keeper’s gun, to repeat 
to oneself the verses which may have been 
composed in these very walks : 


“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so brigh ( 
The bridall of the earth and skie.’ 


I dragged myself away reluctantly enough 
at last. As the porter opened the gate for 
me, I glanced up at the horseman on the 
arch. 

“Can you tell me whose statue that is?” 
I asked. 

“ Marcus Aurelius.” 

“Oh!” 

The marble equestrian was not wholly un- 
known to me after all. 





MISS MITFORD AND “OUR VILLAGE.” 


By SARAH M. 8S. PEREIRA. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUGH THOMSON. 


HE recent publication of a 

new edition of “ Our 

Village,” by Messrs. 

Macmillan & Co., with 

illustrations by Hugh 

Thomson, is a strong 

indication of the ever- 

green popularity of Miss 

Mitford as a delineator of 

rural scenes and homely, 

rustic folk. Her more 

ambitious works, the poems and dramas 

upon which the fabric of her fame of rapid 

growth was reared, have, for the general 

reader, long been consigned to obscurity. 

It is with “Our Village,” called by its 

author “a little volume of very playful prose,” 

and undertaken by her as a relief from 

more serious writing, that. the name of Mary 
Russell Mitford is indissolubly connected. 

Taking ‘Our Village” as the sole medium 

of our acquaintanceship with the subject of 

this paper, we should inevitably conjure up 

an ideal picture of the mellow afternoon of 

spinster life, in which the chief figure moves 

about in placid cheerfulness, sharing the mo- 


dest interests, and tasting the gentle joys of 
old-world country life. No hint of the deeper 
passions which stir mankind to deeds of hero- 
ism or‘of-crime is shadowed forth in the 
pleasant, restful pages ; no’fierce delights, ne 
crushing griefs are chronicled. The wildest 
romance of the story hardly takes a ‘higher 
flight than Miss Phcebe’s flirtation with the 
recruiting-sergeant; the most soaring ambi- 
tion fails to outrival that of sterling little 
Hannah Bint, who boldly begged the Alder- 
ney cow, and made the gift a stepping-stone 
to the retrieval of the family fortunes ; whilv 
as for tragedy, the nearest approach to it is 
to be found in the trial scene, where Master 
Weston is exonerated from the accusations 
of his scolding dame by the unconscious 
intervention of his crowing baby daughter. 
Homely incidents, these, to form the weft 
and woof of a story which can be read and 
re-read with ever-recurring delight. The 
witchery of it all is hidden in the exquisite 
sympathy with the fair and adverse fortunes 
of simple lives, and in that ardent love of 
nature which have found their expression in 


immortalising the sunny Berkshire village. 
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Here is Miss Mitford’s description of the 
eottage in which the book was written :— 


*‘ Divided from the shop by a narrow yard, and 
opposite the shoe-maker’s, is ; habitation of whose 
inmates I shall say nothing. A cottage, no, a 
miniature house, with many additions, little odds 
and ends of places, pantries and what-not; all 
angles, and of a charming in and outness; a little 
bricked court before one half, and a little flower- 
yard before the other; the walls, old and weather- 
stained, covered with hollyhocks, roses, and honey- 
suckles, and a great apricot tree, the casements full 
of geraniums (ah, there is our superb white cat 
peeping out from among them !), the closets (our 
jandlord has the assurance to call them rooms), full 
of contrivances and corner cupboards, and the 
little garden behind full of common flowers, tulips, 
pinks, larkspurs, peonies, stocks, and carnations, 
with an arbour of privet, not unlike a sentry box, 
where one lives in a delicious. green light, and looks 
ont on a gayest of all flower-beds. That house 
was built on purpose to show in what an exceeding] 
small compass comfort may be packed.” . 


That garden! how often does it figure in 
Miss Mitford’s letters as a speck of brightness 
amid much gloom! The real, long-lingering 
tragedy of the piece lurks behind the printed 
pages, deep down in the writer’s own sad life. 
As we see her passing through the village 
street, every inhabitant of which she views 
as a neighbour in the widest sense; as she 
walks across the common accompanied by 
her “ materials of happiness, Lizzy and May” 
—Lizzy, a pretty, wayward peasant child, 
May, a lovely greyhound—as she watches 
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the skaters in January, or culls the first faint 
primrose on a sheltered bank, we might 
suppose that her life had glided onward 
brightened by the good-will of the simple 
folk around her, gladdened by the thousand 
beauties of the changing seasons; her keenest 
excitement the discovery of a patch of violets ; 
her deepest sorrow the untimely death of a 
favourite hound , her moral atmosphere onc 
of reciprocal benevolence and amity ; the so- 
lace of her lonely moments the graceful task 
of depicting the peaceful scenes amid which 
she dwelt. 

Some glimpses she gives of associations of 
a different kind; as, for example, in the fol- 
lowing passage of such delicate beauty that 
it cannot but give pleasure if quoted here. 

After describing the glories of a fine old 
park, she continues :— 


‘¢ Indoors, the sunshine is brighter still; for there, 
in a lofty, lightsome room, sits a damsel fair, and 
arch, and piguante, one whom Titian or Velasquez 
should be born again to paint, leaning over an 
instrument as sparkling and fanciful as herself, sing- 
ing pretty French romances, or Scottish Jacobite 
songs, and all sorts of graceful and airy drolleries, 
picked up I know not where—an English improvisa- 
trice! A gayer Annot Lyle! while her sister, of a 
higher order of beauty, and with an earnest kind- 
ness in her smile that deepens its power, lends to 
the piano, as her father to the violin, an expression, 
a sensibility, a spirit, an eloquence, almost human, 
almost divine! Oh, to hear these two instruments 
accompanying my dear companion . . in Haydn's 

exquisite canzonet, ‘She never 
told her love’; to hear her 
voice, with all its power, its 
sweetness, its gush of sound, 
so sustained, and assisted by 
modulations that rivalled its 
intensity of expression; to 
hear at once such poetry, such 
music, such execution, is a 
pleasure never to be forgotten. 
- - « I seem to hear it still.” 


Mary Russell Mitford, 
born in December, 1787, 
was the only child of Dr. 
George Mitford, or Mid- 
ford, as the name appears 
in his marriage register, 
and as he often spelt it, 
and of Mary, his wife. In 
some respects the union 
was one of considerable 
disparity. Dr. Mitford at 
the time of his marriage 
was practically penniless, 
while his bride was pos- 
sessed of considerable 
property in houses and 
lands, besides a fortune of 
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£28,000. He was twenty-five years of age, 
singularly handsome, and endowed with a 
joyous though choleric temperament, which 
concealed gigantic selfishness of disposition ; 
the bride was his senior by ten years bien 
sonnés, mild, gentle, and affectionate, refined 
and cultivated, but undeniably, hopelessly 
plain of feature. Both were well-connected, 
Dr. Mitford being descended from a younger 
branch of the Mitfords of Bertram Castle, 
Northumberland, while Mrs. Mitford was a 
Russell, of which family the Duke of Bedford 
is the head. 

Generous and confiding, the bride refused 
to allow her fortune to be settled on herself ; 
and so, with the exception of a little trust- 
fund of £3,000 or so, it passed into the hands 
of a man who had already dissipated what 
trifling patrimony he had inherited. 

Miss Mitford’s first home was at Alresford, 
Hants, and her childhood was surrounded by 
the comforts and luxuries that: affluence be- 
stows. It soon became evident that her 
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intelligence was of no common order ; at the 
age of three she preferred the ballads in 
“Percy’s: Reliques” to “Cinderella” and 
“ Whittington,” and her father delighted in 
exhibiting her to his friends as an infant 


prodigy. It would appear, indeed, that she 
soon forsook the nursery for the library, “‘a 
lofty, spacious apartment literally lined with 
books, which, with its Turkey carpet, its 
glowing fire, its sofas, and its easy-chairs, 
seemed, what indeed it was, a very nest of 
English comfort. The windows opened on 
a large, old-fashioned garden full of old- 
fashioned flowers.” 

Acharming picture. Books and a glowing 
hearth within, flowers and sunshine without. 
But the picture was destined all too soon to 
become a memory, nothing more, so far as 
the Mitfords were concerned. Books, Turkey 
carpet, easy-chairs, all had to be sold ; and if 
the flowers still bloomed on, they flourished 
for the eyes of strangers. The very sunshine 
itself. would have been-sold or pawned, we 
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may be sure, had the luxury been a market- 
able one. The fortune which had provided 
and maintained that “nest of English com- 
fort” had become hopelessly involved, and 
Mrs. Mitford must by this time have stood 
face to face with the fatal truth, that her 
youthful, well-favoured husband was a reck- 
less, irreclaimable spendthrift. Yet neither 
then, nor at any subsequent period of her 
life, docs this devoted woman appear to have 
blamed him. Throughout the whole of her 
married existence, which extended over a pe- 
viod of five-and-forty years, she never wavered 
in her tender loyalty, nay, her blind, all-con- 
doning adulation. Incredible as it may seem 
to those acquainted with the history of the 
family trials and struggles, nearly all of them 
attributable to the heartless indolence: and 


luxury-loving nature of Dr. Mitford, the idol 


never was dethroned. Mrs. Mitford’s last 
feeble words fer her husband, as*she lay 
upon her dying bed, his hand clasped fondly 
in her own, were those of fervent blessing, 
while the daughter’s maturer ‘life was one 
continuous exemplification of a filial piety as 
sedulous as it was pathetic. 

After a short sojourn at Lyme Regis, Dr. 
Mitford removed with his family to London, 
he himself becoming a pretty frequent in- 
mate of the King’s Bench Prison. Then 
came an extraordinary turn in the tide of 
his affairs. He bought a lottery ticket, and 
with it drew the highest prize, £20,000. A 
large house was at once taken at Reading, 
and a style of living, based apparently on the 
supposition that so large a sum of money 
must contain illimitable possibilities, was at 
once inaugurated. The Editor of Miss Mit- 
ford’s Letters, however, Mr. L’Estrange, hints 
that it was not solely on the proceeds of the 
lottery that the doctor depended ; the doubt- 
ful profits of the whist-table and successful 
wagers on his dogs were made a source of 
revenue, sadly precarious, as proved by the 
event. 

A desire of resuming the réle of a country 
gentleman soon led Dr. Mitford to purchase 
a property three miles from Reading, con- 
sisting of a most interesting sixteenth-cen- 
tury house and seventy acres of land. The 
price of this little estate amounted, owing to 
some informality in the title, to a mere baga- 
telle ; while the dwelling, though degraded to 
the level of a farmhouse of mean pretensions, 
possessed precious antiquarian treasures in 
its “large, sunny oriel,” “carved panels,” 
“large oaken staircase,” and its sculptured 
coats of arms, to say nothing of its secret 
chambers, “in which priests and Cavaliers 
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had been known to hide.” But Dr. Mitford 
disregarded ‘the romantic charm attaching 
to his new possession. He pulled it down 
and built a square mansion at great expense ; 
so Grasely Court, with its traditions of dim 
historic mystery, was superseded by the 
Georgian ugliness of Bertram House, thus 
named that it might catch a distant reflec- 
tion from the grandeur of the ancestral castle 
in Northumberland. 

Miss Mitford was placed at an excellent 
school in London, at Hans Place, Sloane 
Street, presided over by a French refugee, M. 
St. Quintin, and his distinguished pupil gives 
an amusing account of ‘the social reunions 
which relieved the tedium of school routine. 
Monsieur was kindhearted and hospitable, 
and delighted in gathering around his supper- 
table unfortunate compatriots of all ranks. 
“Something wonderful and admirable it was 
to see how the dukes and duchesses, mar- 
shals and marquises, chevalicrs and bishops 
bore up under their unparalleled reverses ! 
How they laughed and talked, and squabbled 
and flirted, constant to their high heels, their 
rouge, and their furbelows . . . their polished 
sarcasms, and their cherished rivalries.” 

The first published letters of Miss Mitford 
are dated from Hans Place. In them she 
chats naturally and easily, often with a cer- 
tain pedantry and self-consciousness, of her 
studies and amusements; and every letter 
abounds in the pet names and endearing 
titles which the trio loved to coin for each 
other. Mrs. Mitford’s epistles are full of 
sympathy for all that concerns her idolised 
daughter, while their frequent references to 
festivities, supper parties, quadrille parties, 
and the like, recall Miss Austen’s pictures of 
the social life of a country town a hundred 
years ago. 

After five years of school life Miss Mitford 
returned, in 1802, to Bertram House, and 
made her début in society. Lavish hospitality 
was the order of the day under Dr. Mitford’s 
roof, and his daughter took her full share of 
the pleasures provided, employing her vacant 
hours in omnivorous reading and the care of 
her beloved flowers. We are not to infer 
from certain enthusiastic references in “Our 
Village” to coursing matches, and other 
cruel and unfeminine pursuits, which drew 
upon her such harsh criticism from her Quar- 
terly Reviewer,* that Miss Mitford was a 
votary of field sports. She was no horse- 
woman ; and such passages must be ascribed 
to the influence of her father’s tastes, 

In 1806 Dr. Mitford took his daughter to. 

* Quarterly Review, December, 1824. : 
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Northumberland, .to,.introdute..her ‘to his 
relations there ; and herdetters,to.her mother 
contain lively descriptions of aristocratic so- 
ciety in those .ncrthern. regions, It was a 


brilliant episode in her young life, but it also 
formed the culminating point of such pros- 
perity as fell-to her lot. 


From“ Qur Village.” 


lished her. first work, a volume of ‘“ Miscel- 
laneous Poems.” It was issued at her own 
cost, and the publisher’s bill, amounting to 
£59 for five hundred copies, seems to have 
appalled her, and it called forth a declaration 
that, if ever she wrote again, she would sell 
the copyright. The days were quickly coming 
on when she would have no option in the 
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In 1808. we have the first reference by 
Miss Mitford to her correspondence with her 
accomplished. friend, Sir William Elford, to 
whom so many of her letters are addressed. 
She informs her father that, in a “‘ very flat- 
tering letter” Sir William “requests to have 
copies of all my verses.” In 1810 she pub- 


“ , 
Wakering my flowerg* 


matter. In that very same year.(1810) the 
following passage occurred in a letter to Dr. 
Mitford, who was then in London, whither 
he began to resort with ever-increasing fre- 
quency. (The nature of his amusements and 
occupations while there went far to explain’ 
the rapid diminution of the family funds.) 
“ A letter came from Thompson Martin this 
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morning . . . to request you would let him 
take the choice of your pictures. . . . You 
will collect from this that we have received 
a summons from the under-sheriff.” Over- 
due taxes were at the root of this emergency. 
Just a year later Mrs. Mitford writes, “I 
shall depend on a little supply of cash to- 
morrow, to settle with Frank and Henry” 
(servants), ‘as the few shillings I have left 
will not more than suffice for letters and such 
trifles. As to the cause of our present dif- 
ficulties,” continues this much-enduring wo- 
man, “it avails not how they originated, 
the only question is, how they can be most 
speedily and effectually put an end to. I 
ask for no details which you do not volun- 
tarily choose to make. A forced confidence 
my whole soul would revolt at ; and the pain 
it would give you to offer it would be far 
short of what I should suffer on receiving it.” 
If ever there existed a man whose descent 
into the depths of self-incurred ruin was 
made easy by the adoring indulgence of 
those whom he was irretrievably injuring, 
that man was Dr. Mitford. The very letters, 
alike from wife and daughter, which alluded 
to his “‘ embarrassments,” invoke the fondest 
and most comprehensive blessings upon his 
unworthy head. 

In 1811 Miss Mitford writes to her father 
thus: “The enclosed letter” (presumably 
from a dun of some kind), “ my dearest love, 
arrived here this morning. I am happy that 
the speedy disposal of the pictures will en- 
able you. . . to settle this unpleasant affair. 
Once out of debt and settled in some quiet cot- 
tage, we shall all be well and happy again. 
But it must not be long delayed ; for my dear 
mother must be spared a repetition of such 
shocks.” The removal to a cottage-home 
was, however, deferred for nine years, years 
of increasing anxiety, and, at last, of actual 
want ; but the “ quiet,” taken for granted by 
Miss Mitford as the natural concomitant of so 
lowly a dwelling, never was realised. 

Meanwhile our heroine’s pen was busy, 
and her heart still buoyant; her early 
writings had attracted the notice and the 
eulogies of some veterans in literature, 
Coleridge among the number, and the bold 
aspirant declared it to be the height of her 
ambition “to be, some time or other, the best 
English poetess.” She was at work upon a 
poem, “ Blanche of Castile,” which never was 
finished, and it was in connection with this 
effort that we have the first intimation of 
the necessity she had begun to feel of writing, 
not for fame alone, but for money also. “I 
wish to heaven anybody would give me some! 


If I get none for ‘ Blanche’ I shall give up 
the trade in despair.” 

So early as the beginning of 1814 Miss 
Mitford addresses to her father, who is in 
London as usual, a letter singularly devoid 
of endearing terms, or of news concerning 
pet dogs—an anxious, serious. letter, on 
urgent business. Certain mortgage interest 
is sadly in arrear, and foreclosure and eject- 
ment areimminent. This trouble was by some 
means or other averted for the time. There 
was a Chancery suit in the background, of 
which Miss Mitford complains as having 
‘soured even ‘the milk of human kindness’ 
with which papa’s bosom overflows.” Dr. 
Mitford was, in his own estimation, and in 
that of his wife and daughter, the most 
injured of men. Extensive gambling and 
the most reckless speculations and imprudent 
partnerships, coupled with his self-indulgent 
habits, were not the causes of the family 
disasters, according to this self-deluded trio. 
It was the malice and ill-will of their fellow- 
creatures who pursued this most unfortunate 
victim with their plots and machinations. 

Even granting to Miss Mitford the conso- 
lation of this point of view, it appears won- 
derful that she could enjoy life, as it is evident 
from her letters that she did enjoy it, when 
not under the immediate influence of some 
pressing anxiety. She, doubtless, based 
great hopes on her growing pepularity, and 
her occasional visits to London procured for 
her the homage due to a literary queen; 
homage paid by persons many of whom were 
of such high literary, artistic, and social 
standing, that Miss Mitford may well be 
excused if her head was slightly turned for 
the time being, and if the flattery of the 
great contributed to render her extremely 
dogmatic, and sometimes distinctly harsh as 
well as crude in her dicta concerning people 
and things quite beyond the province of her 
judgment. 

But this paper is not intended to deal with 
the general subject of Miss Mitford as an 
authoress ; its object is mainly to exhibit 
some of the struggles, at length so arduous 
and heart-breaking, of a brave woman, who 
penned her “ playful prose” while the pro- 
verbial wolf was prowling at her threshold. 

In 1820 we find Mrs. Mitford, the some- 
time heiress, imploring her husband to send 
herby return of post a one-pound note 
wherewith to procure bread for the house- 
hold. The family credit had died a lingering 
death, and now the barest necessaries of life 
must be paid for on the spot. The long- 
impending ruin was consummated. 
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Bertram House was sold, and the little 
cottage at Three Mile Cross adopted as a 
residence—a pied 4 terre, Miss Mitford called 
it, “just to wait till something should offer 
within a stone’s throw of Reading.” Happily, 
she soon became attached to this place, which 
was destined to be her home for thirty 
years. 

The dream of writing for fame alone was 
effectually dispelled by this time. “It is 
not fame or praise that I want, but the 
power of assisting my dearest and kindest 
father.” Soon afterwards she writes to Sir 
William Elford: “I am so busy. Since I 
came back from London I have written a 
tragedy. I am also writing for the magazines 
poetry, criticism, and dramatic sketches. I 
work as hard as a lawyer’s clerk, and besides 
the natural loathing of pen and ink which 
that sort of drudgery cannot fail to inspire, 
Ihave really at present scarcely a moment 
to spare, even for the violets and prim- 
roses, 


Thenceforward Miss Mitford was the 








From“ Our Village.” 


breadwinner of the family. Many attempts 
had been made by the doctor to possess 
himself of the trust-fund of £3,000 ; failing 
that, he had contrived to sell the yearly 
interest, of course with the permission of 
wife and daughter ; and now that daughter 
had not only to provide the daily bread, but 
the means of still gratifying her father’s ex- 
pensive tastes in wine, dogs, coursing, cards, 
and so forth. In one of her letters she con- 
gratulates herself on the smallness of the 
rooms at Three Mile Cross, as being prohibi- 
tive of hospitality on any but the smallest 
scale. Had it not been for the doctor’s 
extravagance, one would suppose that Miss 
Mitford might have written in comfort, her 
literary reputation being now fairly estab- 
lished, and its pecuniary results abundantly 
sufficient for the legitimate needs of so 
modest a household. But Dr. Mitford evi- 
dently traded on his daughter's celebrity ; 
and however sincere his oft-expressed plea- 
sure in her success, there was certainly an 
arriére pensée in his mind as to the substantial 
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benefits which he personally was to derive 
from it. 

Apart from the vivacity which seldom de- 
serted her for long, even in the most extreme 
distress, the letters from Three Mile Cross 
became sadder and more sad. “Alas!” she 
writes to Sir William Elford in 1823, “the 
free and happy hours, when I could read and 
think and prattle for you, are passed away. 
Oh! will they ever return? I am now 
chained to a desk eight, ten, twelve hours a 
day, at mere drudgery. All my thoughts of 
writing are for hard money. All my corre- 
spondence is on hard business. Oh! pity me! 
pity me! My very mind is sinking under the 
fatigue and the anxiety.” Again: “There 
is one thing which, to so old and kind a 
friend, I venture to mention. My father has 
at last resolved—partly, I believe, instigated 
by the effect which the terrible feeling of 
responsibility and want of power has had on 
my health and spirits—to try if he can him- 
self obtain any employment that may lighten 
the burthen.” Then follows a panegyric on 
the doctor’s strong sense of duty and of 
right, &c., &c., which from any other pen 
would read like bitterest satire. But it does 
not appear that it moved Sir William to 
active effort in Dr. Mitford’s behalf, for a 
few months later Miss Mitford writes again : 
‘My dear father, relying with a blessed san- 
guineness on my poor endeavours, has not, I 
believe, even inquired for a situation ; and I 
do not press the matter, though I anxiously 
wish it.” 

In-1824 Mrs. Mitford’s health had begun 
to fail, and in 1830, the gentle, uncomplain- 
ing lady died, leaving her daughter to bear 
her weight of care unshared. 

The letters during the next six years con- 
tain fewer direct allusions to the strain im- 
posed upon their writer; but the stress of 
poverty must have been inaking itself felt as 
gallingly as ever, for in 1837 our authoress, 
acting on the advice of her trustee and faith- 
ful friend, the Rev. William Harness, applied 


to Lord Melbourne for a pension, and not in 
vain, for £100 a year was assigned to her 
from the Civil List. But her health was now 
declining and her father was becoming infirm. 
Debts had accumulated, and the £3,000 was 
at last sold out, partly to liquidate these, 
partly for the purchase of an annuity. More 
and more pathetic is each successive allusion 
to the surviving parent. 


‘* A wretched life is mine! Healthis gone; but 
if I can but last while .ny dear father requires me, 
. . if the little money we have can but last. . . My 
life is only valuable as being useful to him. I have 
lived for him, and him only: and it seems to me, 
God, in His infinite mercy, does release those who 
have so lived, nearly at the same time. The spring 
is broken, and the watch goes down.” 


Then, in 1842, to Miss Elizabeth Barrett: 


“T, the only child amongst six or seven 
fortunes . . . have been, during the better part of 
my life, struggling with actual difficulty ; and, if I 
should live loug enough, shall probably die in a 
workhouse—content so to die if preserved from the 
far bitter misery of seeing my dear, dear father 
want his accustomed comforts, content ;—ay, happy, 
if that far deeper wretchedness be spared.”’ 


It was spared. In 1842, Dr. Mitford, the 
poor, querulous invalid, so “difficult to live 
with,” as even his daughter acknowledged at 
last, died surrounded by comforts, and also 
by debis; leaving his only child, now in 
confirmed ill health, to struggle on for a 
few years longer in loneliness and much 
physical suffering. Her literary career was 
now practically ended, and her letters ceased 
to contain much that is interesting. In Jan- 
uary, 1855, she closed her weary eyes (not 
at Three Mile Cross, having been driven from 
thence by the refusal of the Court of Chan- 
cery to repair her cottage), in firm reliance 
upon that loving-kindness and mercy which, 
in spite of such, great suffering, had followed 
her all the days of her life. So gentle was 
her final summons that the watchers around 
her bed hardly knew when the flickering 
breath had ceased and the better life begun. 


WINGS AND HANDS. 


OD’S angels, dear, have six. great wings, 
Of silver and of gold ; 
Two round their heads, two round their hearts, 
Two round their feet they fold. 


The baby-angel of.a man 
Has only hands—so small! 
But stronger they than angels’ wings 


To keep him from a fall. 
VIDA BRISS. 
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THE GREAT ASTRONOMERS. 
By SIR ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.R.S, 
III.—WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 


ILLIAM HERSCHEL, 
one of the greatest astro- 
nomers that has ever 
lived, was born at Han- 
over, on the 15th No- 
vember, 1738. His 
father, Isaac Herschel, 

was evidently a man of considerable ability, 
whose life was devoted to the study and prac- 
tice of music, by which he earned a some- 
what precarious maintenance. He had but 
few worldly goods to leave to his children, 
but he more than compensated for this: by 
bequeathing to them the splendid inheritance 
of genius. Touches of genius were, indeed, 
liberally scattered among the members of 
Isaac’s large family, and in the case of his 
fourth child, William, and of a sister several 
years younger, it was united with that de- 
termined perseverance and high principle 
which enables genius to fulfil its perfect 
work. 

A faithful chronicler has given us an 
interesting account of the way in which Isaac 
Herschel educated his sons ; the narrative is 
taken from the recollections of one who, at 
the time we are speaking of, was an unnoticed 
little girl five or six years old. She writes :— 
, “My brothers were often introduced as 
solo performers and assistants in the orchestra 
at the Court, and I remember that I was 
frequently prevented from going to sleep by 
the lively criticisms on musi¢ on coming from 
aconcert. Often I would keep myself awake 
that I might listen to their animating’ re- 
marks, for it made me so happy;to see them 
so happy. But generally their conversation 
would branch out on philosophical subjects, 
when my brother William and my father 
often argued with such warmth that my 
mother’s interference became necessary, when 
the names—Euler, Leibnitz, and Newton— 
sounded rather too loud for the repose of her 
little ones, who had to be at school by seven 
in the morning.” The child whose reminis- 
cences are here given became afterwards the 
famous Caroline Herschel, and the narrative 
of her life, by Mrs. John Herschel, is a most 
interesting book, not only for the account it 
contains of the remarkable woman herself, but 
also because it provides the best picture we 
have of the great astronomer to. whom Caro- 
line devoted her life, 


This modest family circle was, in a measure, 
dispersed at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War in 1756. The French proceeded to in- 
vade Hanover, which, it will be remembered, 
belonged at this time to the British dominions. 
Young William Herschel had by this: time 
obtained the position of a regular performer 
in the regimental band of the Hanoverian 
Guards, and it was soon his fortune to have 
experience of actual warfare in the disastrous 
battle of Hastenbeck. He was not wounded, 
but he had to spend the night after the battle 
in a ditch, and his meditations on the occa- 
sion convinced him that soldiering was not 
the profession exactly adapted to his tastes. 
We need not attempt to conceal the fact that 
he.left his regiment by the very simple pro- 
cess'of desertion. He had, it would seem, to 
adopt disguises to effect his escape. At all 
events, by some means he succeeded in eluding 
detection and reached England in safety. It 
is interesting to have learned on good 
authority that many years after this offence 
was committed it was solemnly forgiven. 
When Herschel had become the famous 
astronomer, and as such visited King George 
at’ Windsor, the King at their first meeting 
handed: to him his pardon for deserting from 
the army, written out in due form by his 
Majesty himself. 

_It seems that the young musician must 
have had some difficulty in providing a main- 
tenance during the first few years of his abode 
in England. It was not, indeed, until he had 
reached the age of twenty-two that he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining any regular appointment. 
He was then made Instructor of Music to the 
Durham Militia. Shortly afterwards, his 
talents being more widely recognised, he was 
appointed as organist at the parish ehurch 
at Halifax, and his prospects in life now being 
fairly favourable, and the Seven Years’ War 
being over, he paid a visit to Hanover, to see 
his father. We can imagine the delight with 
which the old Isaac welcomed his promising 
son, especially when a concert was given at 
which some of William’s compositions were 
performed. If the father was so intensely 
gratified on this occasion, what would his 
feelings have been could he have lived to 
witness his son’s future career-? But this 
pleasure was not to be his, for he died many 
years before William became an astronomer. 
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In 1766, about a couple of years after his 
return to England from this visit to his old 
home, we find Herschel had received a further 
promotion to be organist in the Octagon 
Chapel, at Bath. Bath was then, as now, a 
highly fashionable resort, and many notable 
personages patronised the rising musician. 
Herschel had other points in his favour be- 
sides his professional skill; his appearance 
was good, his address was prepossessing, and 
even his nationality was a distinct advantage, 
inasmuch as he was a Hanoverian in the 
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reign of King George the Third. On Sundays 
he played the organ, to the great delight of 
the congregation, and on week-days he was 
occupied by giving lessons to private pupils, 
and in preparation for public performances. 
He thus came to be busily employed, and 
was apparently in the enjoyment of com- 
fortable means, 

From his earliest youth Herschel had been 
endowed with that invaluable characteristic, 
an eager desire for knowledge. He was natur- 
ally desirous of perfecting himself in the 


William Herschel. 


theory of music, and thus he was led to 
study mathematics. When he had once 
tasted the charms of mathematics, he saw 
vast regions of knowledge unfolded before 
him, and in this way he was gradually led 
to direct his attention to astronomy. More 
and more this pursuit seems to have en- 
grossed his attention, until at last it had 
become an absorbing passion. Herschel was, 
however, still obliged, by the exigencies of 
procuring a livelihood, to give up the best 
part of his time to his profession as a 
musician ; his heart, however, was eagerly 
fixed on another science, and every spare 


moment was steadily devoted to astronomy. 
For many years, however, he continued to 
labour at his original ,calling, nor was it 
until he had attained middle age and be- 
come the most celebrated astronomer of 
the time, that he was enabled to concentrate 
himself exclusively on the science of his 
choice. 

It was with quite a small telescope which 
had been lent him by a friend that Herschel 
realised the advantage of thus aiding the 
eye. However, he speedily discovered that 
to see all he wanted to see, a telescope of 
far greater power would be necessary, and 





The 40-foot telescope as if was in the year 1863, Herschel House, Slough. 


he determined to obtain this more powerful 
instrument by actually making it with his 
own hands. At first it may seem incredible 
that one whose occupation had previously 
lain in the study and practice of music 
would be likely to meet with success in so 
technical an operation as the construction of 
a telescope. It may, however, be mentioned 
that the kind of instrument which Herschel 
designed to construct was formed on a very 
different principle from the refracting tele- 
scopes with which we are ordinarily familiar. 
His telescope was to be what is termed a 
reflector. In this type of instrument the 


optical power is obtained by the use of a 
mirror at the bottom of the tube, and the 
astronomer looks down through the tube on 
his mirror, and views the reflection of the 
stars with its aid. Its efficiency as a tele- 
scope depends entirely on the accuracy with 
which the requisite form has been imparted 
to the mirror. The surface has to be hol- 
lowed out a little, and this has to be done 
so truly that the slightest deviation from 
good workmanship in this essential particular 
would be fatal to all good performance in 
the telescope. 

The mirror that Herschel employed was 





View of the Observatory, Herschel House, Slough. 
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composed of a mixture of two parts of copper 
to one of tin; the alloy thus obtained is an 
intensely hard material, very difficult to cast 
into the proper shape, and very difficult to 
work afterwards. It possesses, however, 
when polished, a lustre hardly inferior to that 
of silver itself, while its hardness is so intense 
that it demands much patience before it can 
be figured with precision. Herschel has re- 
corded hardly any particulars as to the actual 
process by which he cast and figured his 
reflectors. It may, however, be mentioned 
that in later years, after his telescopes had 
become famous, he made a considerable sum 
of money by the manufacture and sale of 
great instruments. Perhaps this may be the 
reason why he never found it expedient to 
publish any very explicit details as to the 
means by which his remarkable successes 
were obtained. 

Since Herschel’s time many other astrono- 
mers, notably the late Earl of Rosse, have expe- 
rimented in the same direction, and succeeded 
in making telescopes certainly far greater, 
and probably more perfect, than any which 
Herschel appears to have constructed. The 
details of these later methods are now well 
known, and have been extensively practised. 
Many amateurs have thus been able to make 
telescopes by following the instructions so 
clearly laid down by Lord Rosse and the other 
authorities. Indeed, it would seem that any 
one who has a little mechanical skill and a 
good deal of patience ought now to expe- 
rience no great difficulty in constructing a 
telescope quite as powerful as that which 
first brought Herschel into fame. I should, 
however, mention that in these modern days 
the material generally used for the mirror is 
of amore tractable description than the metal- 
lic substance which was employed by Herschel 
and by Lord Rosse. A reflecting telescope 
which was now being constructed would not 
be fitted with a mirror containing that alloy 
known as speculum metal, whose composition 
I have already mentioned. It has been found 
more advantageous to employ a glass mirror 
carefully shaped and polished, just as a me- 
tallic mirror would have been, and then to 
impart to the pulished glass surface a fine 
coating of silver laid down by a chemical 
process. The silver-on-glass mirrors are so 
much lighter and so much easier to construct 
that the more old-fashioned metallic mirrors 
may be said to have fallen into comparative 
disuse. In one respect, however, the metallic 
mirror may still claim the advantage that, 
with reasonable care, its surface will last 
bright and untarnished for a much longer 


period than can the silver film on the glass, 
However, the operation of re-silvering a glass 
mirror has now become such a simple one 
that the advantage this indicates is not rela- 
tively so great as might at first be supposed. 

Some years elapsed after Herschel’s atten- 
tion had been first directed to astronomy, 
before he reaped the reward of his exertions 
in the possession of a telescope which would 
adequately reveal some of the glories of the 
heavens. It was in 1774, when the astro- 
nomer was thirty-six years old, that he 
obtained his first glimpse of the stars with 
an instrument of his own construction. 
Night after night, as soon as his musical 
labours were ended, his telescopes were 
brought out, sometimes into the small back 
garden of his house at Bath, and sometimes 
into the street in front of his hall-door. It 
was characteristic of him that he was al- 
ways endeavouring to improve his appa- 
ratus. He was incessantly making fresh 
mirrors, or trying new lenses, or combinations 
of lenses to act as eye-pieces, or projecting 
alterations in the mounting by which the 
telescope was supported. Such was his en- 
thusiasm that his house, we are told, was 
incessantly littered with the usual indica- 
tions of the workman’s presence, greatly to 
the distress of his sister, who, at this time, 
had come to take up her abode with him 
and look after his housekeeping. Indeed, 
she bitterly complained that in his ardour 
he omitted to take off, before going into 
his workshop, the beautiful lace ruffles 
which he wore while conducting a concert, 
and that consequently they became soiled 
with the pitch employed in the polishing 
of his mirrors. 

This sister, who occupies such a distinct 
place in scientific history, is the same little 
girl to whom we have already referred. 
From her earliest days she seems to have 
cherished a passionate admiration for her 
brilliant brother William. It was the proudest 
delight of her childhood as well as of her ma- 
ture years to render him whatever service she 
could ; no man of science was ever provided 
with a more capable or energetic helper 
than William Herschel found in this remark- 
able woman. Whatever work had to be 
done she was willing to bear her share in 
it, or even to toil at it unassisted if she could 
be allowed to do so. She not only managed 
all his domestic affairs, but in the grinding of 
the lenses and in the polishing of the mirrors 
she rendered every assistance that was 
possible. At one stage of the very delicate 
operation of fashioning a reflector, it is 
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necessary for the workman to remain with 
his hands on the mirror for many hours in 
succession. When such labours were in pro- 
gress, Caroline used to sit by her brother, 
and enliven the time by reading stories 
aloud, sometimes pausing to feed him with 
a spoon while his hands were engaged on the 
task from which he could not desist for a 
moment. 

When mathematical work had to be done 
Caroline was ready for 
it; she had taught 
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all the figures, and prepared everything in 
readiness for the observations that were to 
follow on the ensuing evening. 

But we have here been anticipating a 
little of the future which lay before the 
great astronomer ; we must now revert to the 
history where we left it otf, at Bath, in 1774, 
when Herschel’s scrutiny of the skies first 
commenced with an instrument of his own 
manufacture. For some few years he did 

not attain any results 
of importance; no 





herself sufficient to 
enable her to perform 
the kind of calcula- 
tions, not, perhaps, 
very difficult ones, 
that Herschel’s work 
required ; indeed, it 
is not too much to 
say that the mighty 
life-work which this 
man was permitted 
to accomplish could 
never have been ac- 
complished had it not 
been for the self-sacri- 
fice of this ever-loving 
and faithful sister. 
When Herschel was 
at the telescope at 
night, Caroline sat by 
him at her desk, pen 
in hand, ready to 
write down the notes 
of the observations as 
they fell from her 
brother’s lips. This 
was no insignificant 
toil. The telescope 
was, of course, in the 
open air, and as Her- 
schel not unfrequently 
continued his observa- 
tions throughout the 
whole of a long win- 
ter’s night, there were but few women who 
could have endured the task which Caroline 
so cheerfully executed. From dusk till 
dawn, when the sky was clear, were Her- 
schel’s observing hours, and what this 
sometimes implied we can realise from the 
fact that Caroline assures us she had 
sometimes to desist because the ink. had 
actually frozen in her pen. The night’s work 
over, a brief rest was taken, and while 
William had the labour of the day to attend 
to, Caroline carefully transcribed the observa- 
tions made during the night before, reduced 
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doubt he made a few 
interesting observa- 
tions, but the value of 
the work during those 
years is to be found, 
not in any actual dis- 
coveries which were 
accomplished, but in 
the practice which 
Herschel obtained in 
the use of his instru- 
ments. It was not 
until 1782 that the 
great achievement 
took place by which 
Herschel at once 
sprang into fame. 

It is sometimes said 
that discoveries are 
made by accident, 
and, no doubt, to a 
certain extent, but 
only, I fancy, to a 
very small extent, 
this statement may 
be true. It is, at all 
events, certain that 
such lucky accidents 
do not often fall to 
the lot of people un- 
less those people have 
done much to deserve 
them. This was cer- 
tainly, the case with 
Herschek He appears to have formed a 
project for making a close examination of all 
the stars above a certain magnitude. Per- 
haps he intended to confine this research to a 
limited region of the sky, but, at all events, 
he seems to have undertaken the work 
energetically and systematically. Star after 
star was brought to the centre of the field of 
view of his telescope, and after being care- 
fully examined was then displaced, while 
another star was brought forward to be 
submitted to the same process. In the 
greet majority of cases such observations 
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yield really nothing of importance ; no doubt 
even the smallest star in the heavens would, 
if we could find out all about it, reveal far 
more than all the astronomers that were ever 
on the earth have even conjectured, but 
what we can actually learn about the great 
majority of stars is only information of the 
most meagre description. We see that the 
star is a little point of light, and we see 
nothing more. In the great review which 
Herschel undertook he doubtless examined 
hundreds, or perhaps thousands of stars, allow- 
ing them to passaway without note or comment. 
But on an ever-memorable night in March, 
1782, it happened that he was pursuing his 
task among the stars in the Constellation of 
Gemini. Doubtless, on that night, as on so 
many other nights, one star after another was 
looked at only to be dismissed, as not re- 
quiring further attention. On the even- 
ing in question, however, one star was 
noticed which, to Herschel’s acute vision, 
seemed different from the stars which in so 
many thousands are strewn over the sky. A 
star properly so called appears merely as a 
little point of light, which no increase of 
magnifying power will ever exhibit with a 
true disc. But there was something in the 
star-like object which Herschel saw that 
immediately arrested his attention and made 
him apply to ita higher magnifying power. 
This at once disclosed the fact that the object 
possessed a disc, that is, a definite, measurable 
size, and that it was thus totally different 
from any one of the hundreds and thousands 
of stars which exist elsewhere in space. 


Indeed, we may say at once 
that this little object was not 
a star at all; it was a planet. 
That such was its true nature 
was confirmed, after a little 
further observation, by per- 
ceiving that the body was 
shifting about in its piace on 
the heavens relatively to the 
stars. The organist at the 
Octagon Chapel at Bath had, 
therefore, discovered a new 
planet with his home-made 
telescope. 

I can imagine some one will 
say, “Oh, there was nothing 
so wonderful in that ; are not 
planets always being dis- 
covered ? Has not M. Palisa, 
for instance, discovered about 
eighty of such objects, and 
are there not hundreds of 
them known nowadays?” 
This is, of course, quite true. i certainly 
have not the least desire to detract from the 
credit of those industrious and sharp-sighted 
astronomers who have in modern days brought 
so many of these little objects within our cog- 
nisance. I think, however, that it must be 
admitted that such discoveries have a totally 
different importance in the history of science 
from that which belongs to the peerless 
achievement of Herschel. In the first place, 
it must be observed that the minor planets 
now brought to light are so minute that if 
a score of them were rolled together into one 
lump it would not be one-thousandth part of 
the size of the grand planet discovered by 
Herschel. This is, nevertheless, not the most 
important point. What marks Herschel’s 
achievement as one of the great epochs in 
the history of astronomy is the fact that the 
detection of Uranus was the very first re- 
corded occasion of any discovery of a planet 
whatever. 

For uncounted ages those who watched the 
skies had been aware of the existence of the 
five old planets—Jupiter, Mercury, Saturn, 
Venus, and Mars. It never seems to have 
occurred to any of the ancient philosophers 
that there could be other similar objects as 
yet undetected over and above the well- 
known five. Kepler had, in fact, as we have 
seen, propounded the doctrine, which now 
seems so preposterous, that there was some 
occult sympathy between the number of 
planets and the number of regular solids. 
In each case the number was, of course, five. 
And this limit being fixed by mathematics 
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for the regular solids, imposed, so said 
Kepler, a limit which could not be exceeded 
in the number of the planets. Great then 
was the astonishment of the scientific world 
when the Bath organist announced his dis- 
covery that the five planets which had been 
known from all antiquity must now admit 
the company of a sixth, And this sixth 
planet was, indeed, worthy on every ground 
to be received into the ranks of the five 
glorious bodies of antiquity. It was, no 
doubt, not so large as Saturn, it was certainly 
very much less than Jupiter; on the other 
hand, the new body was very much larger 
than Mercury, than Venus, or than Mars, 
and the earth itself seemed quite an insignifi- 
cant object in comparison with this newly 
added member of the Solar System. In one 
respect, too, Herschel’s new planet was a much 
more imposing object than any one of the 
older bodies ; it swept around the sun in a 
majestic orbit, far outside that of Saturn, 
which had previously been regarded as the 
boundary of the Solar System, and its stately 
progress required a period of not less than 
eighty-one years. 

Great, indeed, was the sensation which this 
discovery produced. Herschel’s name, till 
then quite unknown, was sounded far 
and wide; indeed, a curious list has been 
preserved to show the multitudes of different 
ways in which a name, now so familiar, was 
then spelled by writers who had never occa- 
sion to use it before. 

King George the Third, hearing of the 
achievements of the Hanoverian musician, 
felt much interest in his discovery, and 
accordingly Herschel was bidden come to 
Windsor, and to bring with 
him the famous telescope, in 


of the Majesty’s own astronomer, to assign 
to him a residence near Windsor, to provide 
him with a salary, and to furnish such 
funds as might be required for the erec- 
tion of great telescopes, and for the con- 
duct of that mighty scheme of celestial 
observation on which Herschel was so 
eager to enter. Herschel’s capacity for 
work would have been much impaired with- 
out the aid of that admirable sister, and 
to her, therefore, the King also assigned a 
salary, and she was installed as Herschel’s 
assistant in his new royal post. 

With his usually impulsive determination, 
Herschel immediately cut himself free from 
all his musical avocations at Bath, and at once 
entered on the task of making and erecting 
the great telescopes at Windsor. There, for 
more than thirty years, he and his faithful 
sister prosecuted with unremitting ardour 
their nightly scrutiny of the sky. Paper 
after paper was sent to the Royal Society, 
describing the hundreds, indeed, the thou- 
sands, of double stars; of nebule and of 
clusters, which were first revealed to human 
gaze during those midnight vigils. To the 
end of his life he still continued at every 
possible opportunity to devote himself to that 
beloved pursuit in which he had such unparal- 
leled success, but no single discovery of Her- 
schel’s later years was, however, of the same 
momentous description as that which brought 
him to fame. 

Of William Herschel’s domestic life there 
is but little to tell.. He married when con- 
siderably advanced in life, and he lived to 
enjoy the indescribable pleasure of finding 
that his only son, afterwards the great Sir 





order to exhibit the new 
planet to the King and to 
tell his Majesty all about 
it. The result of the inter- 
view was to give Herschel 
the opportunity for which 
he had so long wished, of 
being able to devote himself 
exclusively to science for the 
resi of his life. 

The King took so great a 
fancy to the astronomer that 
he first, as I have already 
mentioned, duly pardoned his 
desertion from the army, some 
twenty-five years previously. 
As a further mark of his 
favour the King proposed to 
confer on Herschel the title 
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John Herschel, was treading worthily in his 
footsteps. He died in 1822, and his illus- 
trious sister Caroline then returned to Han- 
over, where she lived for many years to 
receive the respect and attention which were 


so justly hers. She died at a very advanced 
age in 1848. 

Our illustrations are prepared from photo- 
graphs by Messrs. Hill & Saunders, Eton, 
and Mr. John Poole, Bath. 
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W HAT a pity it is that the dear old 

legends that lie at the root of history 
have been dissipated! That we can no 
longer believe in Romulus and Remus and 
the she-wolf—no, not even when the Luper- 
cale remains on the side of the Palatine 
Hill, after the palaces of Augustus, of Tibe- 
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rius, of Caligula, of Septimius Severus, have 
been levelled with the dust. 

How cruel, too, that the delightful story 
of Alfred and the cakes, that’also of Edwin 
and *Elgiva, are relegated to the region 
of fables ; that we are told there never was 
such a person as King Arthur, and that St. 
George for Merry England never was a gal- 
lant knight, and certainly slew no dragon, 
nor delivered fair maid ! 

Dust we are, but is it absolutely necessary 
that: all human history, and the history of 
nature, should spring out of dust? That the 
events of the childhood of our race should 
haye been all orderly and unromantic, as if 
every nationality had been a trim Board-school 
scholar ?. Now, what if we could believe 
that old gossiping—I am afraid I must add 
lying—historian, Geoffrey of Monmouth! 
Why, the transformation scene at a panto- 
mime would be nothing to the blaze of 
wonders and romance in the midst of which 
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the England of history steps on to the 
stage. 

Ah! if we could but believe old Geoffrey, 
or the British book which he saw and trans- 
lated, why, then, Totnes would be the most 
revered spot in England, as that where the 
first man set his foot when he landed in an 
uncultivated, unpeopled island, Is there not 
on the Palatine the Lupercale, the very den 
in which the she-wolf suckled Romulus and 
Remus, to prove the tale? Are there not 
Arthur’s Seats enough in Cornwall, Wales, 
Cumberland, Scotland, to show that there 
must have been an Arthur to sit in them ? 
And is there not the stone in the high- 
street of Totnes on which Brut, when he 
landed, set his foot to establish against all 
doubters the existence of Brut and the fact 
of his landing there ? 

The story is this. 

As it fell upon a day there was a certain 
king called Sylvius in Italy, and when he 
was about to become a father he consulted a 
magician, who by the stars could tell all that 
was to be. Now this magician read that the 
child that was to be born to Sylvius would 
be the death of his father and mother. 

In course of time the child was born, and 
at his birth his mother died. ‘He's a 
Brute,” said King Sylvius, and so that was 
his name. 

But King Sylvius did not have his child 
exposed to wild beasts; he gave it to be 
nursed by a good woman, who reared the 
“ Brute ” till he was fifteen. 

Now it fell out that one day King Syl- 
vius went a-hunting in the merry green- 
wood with horn and hounds, and the little 
“Brute,” hearing the winding of the horn 
and the music of the hounds, picked up the 
bow he himself had made, and with the 
arrows he himself also had winged, forth he 
went to the chase. Alas! it so fell out that 
the first arrow he shot pierced his father’s 
heart. 
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On this account Brute had to fly the 
country. 
«« And away he fared to the Grecian land, 
With a hey! witha ho! andanonny 0! 
And there he gathered a stalwart band, 
And the ships they sail on the blue sea 0!” 

Now the mother of Brute had been a 
Trojan; so all the refugees, after the de- 
struction of Troy, came about the young 
prince, and formed a large body of men. 
Brute took to wife Ignogne, daughter of 
Pandrasos, King of the Greeks, and resolved 
to sail away in quest of a new country. So 
the king, his father-in-law, gave him ships 
and lading, and he started. A fair wind 
swelled his sails, and he sailed over the deep 
blue sea till he reached a certain island 
called Loegria, which was all solitary, for it 
had been wasted by pirates. But Brute 
went on shore, and found an old deserted 
and ruinous temple, and there he lit three 
fires, and he sacrificed a white hart, and 
poured the blood mingled with wine on the 
broken altar, and he sang,— 

** Sweet goddess above, in the light of love, 
That high through the blue doth sail, 
O tell me who rove in the woodland grove, 
O tell me, and do not fail, 
Where I shall rest—and thine altar dressed, 
Shall finish this wandering tale.” 

These words he repeated nine times, after 
which he took four turns round the altar, 
and laid himself down on the skin of the 
white hart, and fell asleep. About the third 
hour of the night he saw a beautiful form 
appear with the new moon in her hair, and a 
seeptre with the morning star shining on its 
point, and she said to him,— 

** Far, far away in the ocean blue, 

There lieth an island fair, 

Which giants possessed, but of them are few 
That linger to haunt it there. 

O there shalt thou reign, in a pleasant plain 
Shalt found thee a city rare, 

From thee shall a line of heroes divine 
Carry triumph everywhere.” 

When Brute woke, he was much encou- 
raged by the vision, and he returned to his 
ship, hoisted the mainsail, and away, away, 
before the wind, the ship flew, throwing up 
foam from her bows, and leaving a track as 
milk in the sea behind: He passed through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and coasted up 
Aquitaine, and rounded the Cape of Finis- 
terre, and at length, with a fair wind, crossed 
the sea, and came to the marble cliffs of 
Dunan Duffnaint, the land of deep vales, and 
in the cliffs opened a great rift, down which 
flowed a beautiful river, and he sailed up it ; 
and lo! on either side were green pastures 
spangled with buttercups, and forests of 
mighty oaks and beech, and over his head 


the white gulls screamed, and in the water 
the broad-winged herons dipped, and so he 
sailed, and before him rose a red cliff; and 
now the tide began to fall. So he ran his 
ship up against the cliff, and leapt ashore, 
and where he leaped there his foot made its 
impress on the red rock, which remains even 
unto this day. Then, when Brute had landed, 
he sat himself down and said,— 


“ Here I sit, and here I rest, 
And this town shall be called Totnes,” 


which shows that Brute had not much idea 
of rhyme, nor of measure in his rhyme. 

It must be told that the very spot where 
Brute sprang ashore is half-way up the hill 
from the river Dart, up which he sailed ; 
but then the river was much fuller in those 
days, or men’s legs were longer. 

Totnes, in fact, occupies a promontory of 
red sandstone rock, round which the river 
not only winds, but anciently swept up a 
creek that ran for two miles. In fact 
there was a labyrinth of creeks there; one 
between Totnes and the sea, another be- 
tween Totnes and the mainland; so that 
the town was only accessible on one side, 
and that side was strongly fortified by 
castle and earthworks. The creek to the 
south still filis with water. Its mouth is 
below Sharpham, and the tide now rises 
only as far as Bow Bridge. Formerly it 
ran quite a mile farther up. The town of 
Totnes, in fact, occupies one point only in 
a ness or promontory that was formerly, 
when the tide rose, flushed with water on 
three sides. It has, however, been sup- 
posed that the term Totnes applies to the 
whole of that portion of South Devon to 
the coast; some even assert to the whole 
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peninsula of Devon and Cornwall. The 
creeks have silted up with the rich red 
mud, and with the washings from the tin 
mines on Dartmoor, to such an extent, 
that the true ness character of the little 
district of Totnes and the villages of Ash- 
rington and Harberton has not been recog- 
nised. It is a hilly district, and the clefts 
which formerly filled with water are natural 
dykes fortifying it. 

The old Ickneild Street, which was a 
British trackway, passed through Totnes, 
which is the old Durium of the Itineraries. 
The river Dart is the Dour, which comes out 
as Durium in Latin, and is simply the Celtic 
word for water. We have it again in Doro- 
vernia, Dover, and in Dorchester, the castle 
or camp on the water. 

The name Totnes is certainly not British, 
but Saxon, from fot, foten, “to project,” as in 
Tothill, Tottenham ; and we have it again in 
a promontory on the coast, as Dodman’s 
Nose, which is peculiar, for this is a com- 
bination of three languages. Dod is the 
Saxon, man is the Celtic maen, stone or rock, 
and ness is the Scandinavian nose or head- 
land. 

The railway-station and line to Plymouth 
now occupy the old creek, up which barges, 
and undoubtedly smuggled spirits, went to 
Dartington. Any one standing on the Dart- 
ington side and looking across at Totnes, 
will see at once what was the old character 
of this headland. The town occupies a long 
ridge, which reached to the river by one 
street that ran its entire length. The mag- 
nificent church of red sandstone, with its 
grand tower and pinnacles, occupies the 
centre, and on the land side, the only side 
assailable, towered up the castle on a mound 
that was thrown up in prehistoric times. 

The castle is now ruined, the circular 
“mote” remains, and a few crumbling walls 
and great elm-trees full of rooks’ nests rise 


in the place of towers and battlements. The 
grounds about the ruins have been nicely 
laid out, and what remains of the castle is 
saved from further disintegration. The 
character was very much that of other 
castles in the west, as Rougemont, Plympton, 
and Launceston. There was no square keep, 
but a circular drum, and a large yard sur- 
rounded by walls that stood on earlier 
earthworks. A picturesque gate gives access 
to the town near the castle. The town itself 
is quaint and full of interesting records. A 
great number of the houses date from Eliza- 
bethan times, and belonged to the wealthy 
merchants of Totnes, which was a great 
place for the manufacture of woollen cloth. 
Indeed in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies it was already famous. 

Totnes is one of the oldest boroughs in 
the country. Its earliest charter dates from 
1205, and I believe I am right in saying 
that at a dinner at the Mansion House given 
by a Lord Mayor of London, within the last 
few years, to the mayors of England, prece- 
dence was given to the representative of the 
borough of Totnes over all others. 

The houses of the merchants of Totnes 
have been sadly tampered with. The re- 
quirements of modern trade exact large 
shop-fronts, and to satisfy the demand of 
the public to see at a glance what is to be 
sold within, the venerable houses have been 
transformed externally, at all events on the 
ground-floor. But let any one interested in 
such things go within and ask to be shown 
the panelled rooms and plaster ceilings, 
and he will see much to interest and delight. 
A peculiarly fine piece of plaster work is in 
the parlour of the local bookseller, and if 
the visitor desires to have his hair cut, he 
can have it done in a chamber of the local 
barber, where the woodwork is of the six- 
teenth century. 

Totnes preserves its old piazzas, or covered 
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ways, in High Street, very much like those 
of Berne or an Italian city, or, indeed, of the 
bastides or free cities built by our Edward I. 
in his duchy of Guyenne, of which Mont- 
pazier, Beaumont, St. Foye are notable ex- 
umples, and seem to show that piazzas were 
a common feature of English towns and of 
towns built under English influence in the 
thirteenth century. The same sort of thing 
is found at Chester, but not, that I am aware, 
in any other English towns. If in Italy 


these covered ways are an advantage, in that 
it allows those who walk along the streets to 
look in at the shop windows with comfort 
when the sun is shining, in Totnes it allows 
them the same ad- 

vantage when 
rain is falling ; 


the 


“ And the rain it raineth 
every day.” 


One unpardonable 
outrage has_ been 
committed at Totnes. 
There existed in front 
of the churchyard 
and in continuation 
of the piazza, a butter 
market, which con- 
sisted of an enlarged 
piazza, supported on 
granite pillars of the 
beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 
The vulgar craving 
to show off the parish 
church when so many 
pounds, shillings, and 
pence had been spent 
on its restoration ; 
the fear lest visitors 
should fail to see that the shopkeepers of 
Totnes had put their hands into their 
pockets to do up their church, made them 
destroy this picturesque and unique feature. 

The church itself is a very fine building. 
It was originally a Norman structure of 
the eleventh century, but was rebuilt in 
the thirteenth, and is, as it now stands, a 
structure of Perpendicular work of the fif- 
teenth century. It is of red sandstone, of a 
warm and pleasant colour. In the tower are 
niches containing figures of saints of lighter 
colour. The church has gone through a re- 
storation more or less satisfactory, or unsatis- 
factory, at the hands of the late Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott, who had no feeling for Perpendicular 
work. It is a stately church ; its chief glory is 
a superb rood-screen of carved stone, erected 
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in 1460, and richly coloured and gilt. This 
supported a wide gallery that extended over 
halt the chancel, and access to this gallery 
was obtained by a splendid carved and gilt 
newel staircase in the chancel. The top of 
the screen is delicately spread into fan work, 
intended to sustain the beam of the gallery. 
In the so-called restoration of the church the 
entire gallery was removed, consequently the 
stair leads to vacancy and the screen sup- 
ports nothing. Moreover, one of the most 
striking effects of the church was destroyed. 
A broad belt of shadow was designed to cross 
the chancel, behind the screen, throwing up, 
on one side, the gilded tracery of the screen, 
and on the other, the 
flood of light that 
bathed the sanctuary 
and altar. All this 
is gone, and the 
effect is now abso- 
lutely commonplace. 
The screens in Devon- 
shire are of extra- 
ordinary _ richness. 
Near Totnes are 
others—- Harberton 
and Berry Pomeroy 
—covered with gold 
and adorned with 
paintings. But none 
ure perfect. A screen 
consisted of three 
parts. The lower 
was the sustaining 
arcade, then came 
the fan-groining to 
support the gallery, 
above that, the most 
splendid feature of 
all, the gallery back, 
which consisted of a series of canopied com- 
partments containing paintings representing 
the Gospel story. This still exists in Exeter 
Cathedral; the uppermost member is also 
to be seen at Atherington, but everywhere 
else it has disappeared, and for a very 
good reason. The singers and orchestra 
were wont to sit in this gallery and lean 
against the breasting, and they very speedily 
broke it down. When the backboard went, 
then, very soon after, the gallery was dis- 
placed, and the groining that supported it 
gave way. Consequently, though in several 
of the Devonshire screens the beautiful fan- 
traceried groining remains, in many more it 
has disappeared. When the fashion set in 
for putting the gallery at the west end of 
the church, then the instrumentalists and 
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peninsula of Devon and Cornwall. The 
creeks have silted up with the rich red 
mud, and with the washings from the tin 
mines on Dartmoor, to such an extent, 
that the true ness character of the little 
district of Totnes and the villages of Ash- 
rington and Harberton has not been recog- 
nised. It is a hilly district, and the clefts 
which formerly filled with water are natural 
dykes fortifying it. 

The old Ickneilad Street, which was a 
British trackway, passed through Totnes, 
which is the old Durium of the Itineraries. 
The river Dart is the Dour, which comes out 
as Durium in Latin, and is simply the Celtic 
word for water. We have it again in Doro- 
vernia, Dover, and in Dorchester, the castle 
or camp on the water. 

The name Totnes is certainly not British, 
but Saxon, from tot, toten, “to project,” as in 
Tothill, Tottenham ; and we have it again in 
a promontory on the coast, as Dodman’s 
Nose, which is peculiar, for this is a com- 
bination of three languages. Dod is the 
Saxon, man is the Celtic maen, stone or rock, 
and ness is the Scandinavian nose or head- 
land. 

The railway-station and line to Plymouth 
now occupy the old creek, up which barges, 
and undoubtedly smuggled spirits, went to 
Dartington. Any one standing on the Dart- 
ington side and looking across at Totnes, 
will see at once what was the old character 
of this headland. The town occupies a long 
ridge, which reached to the river by one 
street that ran its entire length. The mag- 
nificent church of red sandstone, with its 
grand tower and pinnacles, occupies the 
centre, and on the land side, the only side 
assailable, towered up the castle on a mound 
that was thrown up in prehistoric times. 

The castle is now ruined, the circular 
“mote” remains, and a few crumbling walls 
and great elm-trees full of rooks’ nests rise 


in the place of towers and battlements. The 
grounds about the ruins have been nicely 
laid out, and what remains of the castle is 
saved from further disintegration. The 
character was very much that of other 
castles in the west, as Rougemont, Plympton, 
and Launceston. There was no square keep, 
but a circular drum, and a large yard sur- 
rounded by walls that stood on earlier 
earthworks. A picturesque gate gives access 
to the town near the castle. The town itself 
is quaint and full of interesting records. A 
great number of the houses date from Eliza- 
bethan times, and belonged to the wealthy 
merchants of Totnes, which was a great 
place for the manufacture of woollen cloth. 
Indeed in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies it was already famous. 

Totnes is one of the oldest boroughs in 
the country. Its earliest charter dates from 
1205, and I believe I am right in saying 
that at a dinner at the Mansion House given 
by a Lord Mayor of London, within the last 
few years, to the mayors of England, prece- 
dence was given to the representative of the 
borough of Totnes over all others. 

The houses of the merchants of Totnes 
have been sadly tampered with. The re- 
quirements of modern trade exact large 
shop-fronts, and to satisfy the demand of 
the public to see at a glance what is to be 
sold within, the venerable houses have been 
transformed externally, at all events on the 
ground-floor. But let any one interested in 
such things go within and ask to be shown 
the panelled rooms and plaster ceilings, 
and he will see much to interest and delight. 
A peculiarly fine piece of plaster work is in 
the parlour of the local bookseller, and if 
the visitor desires to have his hair cut, he 
can have it done in a chamber of the local 
barber, where the woodwork is of the six- 
teenth century. 

Totnes preserves its old piazzas, or covered 
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ways, in High Street, very much like those 
of Berne or an Italian city, or, indeed, of the 
bastides or free cities built by our Edward I. 
in his duchy of Guyenne, of which Mont- 
pazier, Beaumont, St. Foye are notable ex- 
amples, and seem to show that piazzas were 
a common feature of English towns and of 
towns built under English influence in the 
thirteenth century. The same sort of thing 
is found at Chester, but not, that I am aware, 
in any other English towns. If in Italy 


these covered ways are an advantage, in that 
it allows those who walk along the streets to 
look in at the shop windows with comfort 
when the sun is shining, in Totnes it allows 
them the same ad- 

vantage when 
rain is falling ; 


the 


“ And the rain it raineth 
every day.” 


One unpardonable 
outrage has been 
committed at Totnes. 
There existed in front 
of the churchyard 
and in continuation 
of the piazza, a butter 
market, which con- 
sisted of an enlarged 
piazza, supported on 
granite pillars of the 
beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 
The vulgar craving 
to show off the parish 
church when so many 
pounds, shillings, and 
pence had been spent 
on its restoration ; 
the fear lest visitors 
should fail to see that the shopkeepers of 
Totnes had put their hands into their 
pockets to do up their church, made them 
destroy this picturesque and unique feature. 

The church itself is a very fine building. 
It was originally a Norman structure of 
the eleventh century, but was rebuilt in 
the thirteenth, and is, as it now stands, a 
structure of Perpendicular work of the fif- 
teenth century. It is of red sandstone, of a 
warm and pleasant colour. In the tower are 
niches containing figures of saints of lighter 
colour. The church has gone through a re- 
storation more or less satisfactory, or unsatis- 
factory, at the hands of the late Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott, who had no feeling for Perpendicular 
work. It is a stately church ; its chief glory is 
a superb rood-screen of carved stone, erected 
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in 1460, and richly coloured and gilt. This 
supported a wide gallery that extended over 
halt the chancel, and access to this gallery 
was obtained by a splendid carved and gilt 
newel staircase in the chancel. The top of 
the screen is delicately spread into fan work, 
intended to sustain the beam of the gallery. 
In the so-called restoration of the church the 
entire gallery was removed, consequently the 
stair leads to vacancy and the screen sup- 
ports nothing. Moreover, one of the most 
striking effects of the church was destroyed. 
A broad belt of shadow was designed to cross. 
the chancel, behind the screen, throwing up, 
on one side, the gilded tracery of the screen, 
and on the other, the 
flood of light that 
bathed the sanctuary 
and altar. All this 
is gone, and the 
effect is now abso- 
lutely commonplace. 
The screens in Devon- 
shire are of extra- 
ordinary _ richness. 
Near Totnes are 
others—- Harberton 
and Berry Pomeroy 
—covered with gold 
and adorned with 
paintings. But none 
are perfect. A screen 
consisted of three 
parts. The lower 
was the sustaining 
arcade, then came 
the fan-groining to 
support the gallery, 
above that, the most 
splendid feature of 
all, the gallery back, 
which consisted of a series of canopied com- 
partments containing paintings representing 
the Gospel story. This still exists in Exeter 
Cathedral; the uppermost member is also 
to be seen at Atherington, but everywhere 
else it has disappeared, and for a very 
good reason. The singers and orchestra 
were wont to sit in this gallery and lean 
against the breasting, and they very speedily 
broke it down. When the backboard went, 
then, very soon after, the gallery was dis- 
placed, and the groining that supported it 
gave way. Consequently, though in several 
of the Devonshire screens the beautiful fan- 
traceried groining remains, in many more it 
has disappeared. When the fashion set in 
for putting the gallery at the west end of 
the church, then the instrumentalists and 
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singers moved 
with it. Before 
the Reformation, 
it was essential 
that they should 
be able to see the 
priest at the altar, 
and lead the sing- 
ing by being in 
front of the con- 


gregation. The — 
need for so eas- 

terly a position i id 
ceased when read- st 


ing-desks were 
erected in the 
naves of churches. 
Then screens and 
galleries went 
westward to block tower arches. 

Formerly there stood a reredos at the east 
end of the chancel of Grecian design, singu- 
larly out of character with the building, but 
hardly worse than the contemptible concern 
that has been erected in its place. 

At the east end of the church, on the out- 
side, the apprentices of Totnes were wont to 
sharpen their knives, and the stones are 
curiously rubbed away in the process. 

The registers of Totnes are very early and 
of great interest, as containing much infor- 
mation concerning the old merchant families 
and the landed gentry of the neighbourhood 
into which they married. 

The nearest great manorial house is that 
of Dartington, which was a mansion of the 
Hollands, “Dukes of Exeter, and now belongs 
to the Champernownes. It possesses ruins of 
the splendid hall, of the date of Richard II., 
whose device, a white hart chained, appears 
repeated several times. On the opposite 
side of the river is the most interesting and 
unique parsonage of Little Hempston, a per- 
fectly untouched building of the fourteenth 
century, exactly the priest’ s house of the 
time of Chaucer. The house consists of a 
structure occupying four sides of a tiny 
quadrangle. It has a hall, buttery, kitchen, 
and solar. Every window, ‘except that of the 
hall, looks into the little court, which is just 
twenty feet square, and the rooms accor- 
dingly are gloomy. The late John Keble, 
who was often a visitor at Dartington Par- 
sonage, would, when missing, be found there, 
dreaming over the life of the parish priest in 
the Middle Ages. 

A very singular circumstance is connected 
with the old ‘Champernownes of Dartington. 
Gawaine Champernowne was married to the 
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Lady Roberta, 
daughter of the 
Count de Mont- 
gomeri, leader of 
the Huguenots. 
On account of her 
misconduct she 
was divorced in 
1582, by Act of 

a —«,  Varliament passed 
oh ZA = ~ the purpose. 
ding * a j owever, oddly 

I » to relate, no 
sooner were they 
divorced than 
they patched up 
their quarrel and 
continued to live 
together as hus- 
band and wife, and had a large family. 
Happily the eldest son and heir was born 
before the Act was passed, or in all certainty 
he would have been illegitimate in the eye 
of the law. But the two younger sons and 
three daughters were the issue after the 
divorce. 

The old south gate of Totnes still remains, 
and at one time the chamber over it was 
a public-house. It has since been converted 
into a reading-room, and contains some good 
wood-carving of the Tudor age and a fine 
plaster cornice. 

On the north side of the church are the 
remains of the old priory of St. Mary, 
founded by Judael, Earl of Totnes, at the 
Conquest. These have been transformed 
into guildhall, prisons, and sexton’s houses. 
The priory must have been a modest build- 
ing. It stood just within the old town walls, 
which may be traced in fairly good preserva- 
tion thence to the south gate. The church 
of Totnes is a vicarial church, as Judael 
granted it to the Benedictine Abbey of Saints 
Sergius and Bacchus at Angers. 

The priors had the right of presentation 
to the parish church up to the time of the 
dissolution of the religious houses, except 
during the wars with France, when tlie 
Crown appointed, this being an alien priory. 

In 1414 there was a quarrel in the church 
between the prior and one John Southam, 
what about we do not know. They seem to 
have punched each other’s nose, so as to 
bring blood; whereupon the church was 
closed till the bishop could hold investiga- 
tion whether the sacred edifice had been 
desecrated thereby. Bishop Stafford did 
hold inquiry ; and in ecclesiastical language, 
and with proper gravity, pronounced that 
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the case was “ fudge,” that the matter had 
been made a great deal more of than there 
was occasion, and that the vicar was to re- 
commence services in the church. 

The splendid ruins of Berry Pomeroy 
Castle are within a walk or drive, and will 
repay a visit, not only from the interest of 
the remains, but also from the beauty of the 
situation on the brow of rock overhanging 
the water. 

Below the town of Totnes is the quay, at 
which the steamboat may be entered for 


the beautiful descent of the Dart to Dart- 
mouth. 

On all sides, peeping out of woods, above 
smooth lawns, backed by orchards, appear 
numerous smiling villas. It would seem that 
many well-to-do people have come to the 
same conclusion as did Brute, and have made 
Totnes their seat, saying :— 

“* Here I sit—and here I rest.’’ 
And the visitor will think that old Brute was 
no fool when he said that, and will wish that 
he could do the same. 
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6 y ees things cna 


f : 
. to existence 
under the condi- 
tions of life upon 
our planet; two 
of them are abso- 
lutely, while two 
of them are only 
relatively, neces- 
sary to life. 

The two former are Air and Food, the two 
latter Clothing and Shelter. 

Of these necessaries of life shelter is 
the worst provided for and the most costly, 
and the only one for which we are entirely 
at the mercy of our fellow-creatures, and 
may, without any fault of our own, become 
the prey of ignorance or greed. In our houses 
we most of us pass at least two-thirds of our 
lives, and in an ill-drained, ill-ventilated, and 
ill-built house we are living, as it were, on the 
brink of a precipice, often (where rents are 
high) at a cost which, unless we are wealthy 
(which few of us are), must cripple our means 
of obtaining other necessaries and comforts 
of life, and yet we have no redress. 

In the other two marketable necessaries of 
food and clothing, competition, acting upon 
an almost unlimited supply of material and 
the blessing of Free Trade, brings the mini- 
mum quantity necessary to health within 
the reach of all who choose to obtain it 
(if the money that should be spent on 
bread goes in beer, that is not the fault of 
the baker; if tobacco is bought instead of 
beef, the butcher cannot be blamed), and the 
quality is guaranteed by the laws against 
fraud and adulteration. Not so with our 
dwellings ; in them we are at the mercy of 
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ignorant architects, fraudulent speculators, 
and rapacious landlords. 

There are three aspects under which the 
subject of Houses may be discussed ; Sani- 
tary, Social, and Legislative. 


I,.—Sanitary. 

A house is simply a large box fitted with 
compartments ; but as it is a box in which 
human beings are shut up during two-thirds 
of their lives, it must be so constructed as to 
admit the necessary requirements of life, air, 
light, warmth, and water, with proper ar- 
rangements for carrying away and disposing 
of refuse matter and waste. All houses pro- 
fess to fulfil these conditions. It would be 
an instructive study in statistics to ascertain 
how many really do so. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to try to demon- 
strate what an important bearing our dwell- 
ings have upon our health, for it is well 
known how many sickly lives and premature 
deaths may be traced to ill-constructed or 
badly situated houses; and the victims are 
in many cases quite innocent, for there is 
this difference between dwellings and food 
and clothing, that the consumers are not re 
sponsible for their quality. They are to a 
certain extent responsible for the quality of 
their food and clothing, for if one butcher 
sells inferior meat they can go to another, or 
if they suspect their baker of mixing bran 
or alum with his flour they can get their 
bread elsewhere or bake it at home ; and the 
quality of clothes can be tested beforehand, 
patterns can be compared and a good selec- 
tion insured. Not so with dwellings; there 
is often no choice, the inhabitant having to 
live in an official residence ; but even when 
free to choose the liberty is often merely 
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nominal, sometimes being reduced to that of 
the proverbial Hobson ! 

But even when there is a choice, the chooser 
is often sadly ignorant of the conditions of a 
healthy house. If he goes out “ house hunt- 
ing” on a windy day, he will be inclined to 
choose a house in a valley sheltered by the 
close proximity of a steep hill, forgetting 
that the hill which keeps off the wind will 
also shut out the sun; or he will choose a 
house perched on the very top of a hill, be- 
cause there is such a magnificent view, for- 
getting that he will not be able to admire his 
view at night, but will find it equally impos- 
sible to shut his ears to the howling of the 
wind ; or he will take a house close to a trout 
stream, because “you can fish out of the 
windows,” forgetting that there are months 
in the year during which you may not fish, 
but unfortunately no law to prevent your 
inhaling river-fog all the year round. 

If you have a choice then, which is doubt- 
ful, there are four main things to be con- 
sidered, after the important question of rent 
has been settled; these are: Situation, Soil, 
Aspect, and Arrangement. 

Most people choose the situation of their 
house with regard to convenience ; they like 
to be near their office, the church, the chil- 
dren’s school, within reach of neighbours ; 
all very good reasons, but none of them sani- 
tary except in the rare cases of extreme 
delicacy where distance must be avoided. 

The ideal situation for a dwelling is on the 
side of a hill, not on the top, unless there are 
higher hills in the neighbourhood ; the house 
requires a certain amount of shelter, but the 
shelter should be distant, not close. Two 
things should be avoided like poison—a river- 
valley and the close proximity of trees. The 
writer knows a lady who lived for eleven 
years in a house situated, rhetorically speak- 
ing, in the bed of a river (a rushing Devon- 
shire trout-stream), and literally overhung 
with trees ; the house was well-built and well- 
drained, and owned by one of the best land- 
lords in England. The lady came to it strong 
and well from the bracing air of the north ; 
for some years all went well, then she became 
conscious of an affection of the throat, not 
painful but worrying, which gradually be- 
came worse. She consulted a London doctor, 
who said, “ You have inflammation of the 
windpipe ; it is not in a dangerous state yet, 
but may become so if it goes on.” The house 
in which this lady lived was an official resi- 
dence, so there was nothing for it but to leave 
the town, which was done as soon as her 
husband could obtain work elsewhere. She 


now lives on the side of a hill overlooking a 
valley, with no trees within a hundred yards 
of the house, and is rarely conscious of pos- 
sessing a throat ! 

If possible, without sacrificing more im- 
portant considerations, the situation should 
command a view, if the mens sana is to be 
considered as well asthe corpus sanum. What 
can be more depressing on a wet day in 
summer than to sit contemplating dripping 
trees or weather-stained houses, with occa- 
sionally a wet umbrella to vary the scene ? 
The writer has often lighted a fire on a wet 
summer’s day simply for the sake of having 
something cheerful to look at; but if ona 
wet day one can sit in a window and watch 
the distant effects and varying lights and 
shades of coming and passing storms, the 
rain may be disappointing and irksome, but 
it will not be depressing. 

The soil upon which the foundations 
of the house rest is of even greater im- 
portance than the situation; a gravelly soil 
is best, next to that sand, as these being 
porous do not retain moisture, and the house 
built on them is consequently dry; a clay 
soil is worst, as it absorbs and retains wet, 
and can only be built on in safety when 
thoroughly drained. Careful investigations 
should be made as to the foundations of the 
house, or the occupants may discover to their 
cost that they are living over a charnel-house! 

Aspect is of greater importance than may 
appear at first sight; it is well known that 
bright sunshine is conducive to recovery 
from illness. The writer was recently nursing 
an invalid in an attack of fever; he had 
been taken ill on his way home from Egypt, 
and was carried to the nearest hotel and 
put in the only vacant bedroom, a gloomy 
apartment never visited by a ray of sun, and 
whose only outlook was a blank wall, and 
without, as the poor fellow said, even a cat 
on the tiles to vary the monotony of the 
view. The writer soon saw that he would 
never recover there; and as soon as a more 
cheerful room was vacated she had him 
moved—it was anxious work, as the fever 
had not left him, and he was too weak to 
stand alone—but he had not been five minutes 
in the new room, whose large window ad- 
mitted plenty of air, light, and sunshine, and 
gave a view of the sea, when he exclaimed, 
“T feel better already!” If sunshine is such 
an important factor in recovery, it stands to 
reason it must be conducive to health. 

Every house should, if possible, face south ; 
but is that possible? I do not see why it 
should be impossible ; with detached houses 
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it is comparatively easy, or it ought to be, 
for no one should be allowed to build a 
house within a specified number of yards 
of his neighbours’ dwellings ; but how about 
streets? They should be built facing north 
and south. But then half the houses must 
have a northerly aspect. Not necessarily ; 
though to eyes always accustomed to look 
out on their neighbour’s front door, it may 
appear to be a fundamental law that hall 
doors should face each other ; but there is no 
law, human or divine, against the front of 
your house overlooking your opposite neigh- 
bour’s back-garden ; and if said back-garden 
werefenced by a thick laurel or privet hedge, 
instead of an unsightly wall, privacy would 
be insured and a much less depressing out- 
look secured for the front rooms of the oppo- 
site house. And it must not be forgotten 
that the disposition of the windows greatly 
affects the cheerfulness of a house : there can 
hardly be too many, for it is always easy to 
darken them, and perverse human nature— 
generally, I am bound to say, feminine 
human nature—is only too fond of pulling 
down blinds to shut out the blessed sunshine, 
of which we do not get too large a share in 
England, in order to preserve some precious 
carpet or curtain of man’s manufacture, there- 
by sacrificing themselves, God’s creation. 

Arrangement in the building of a house is 
of vital importance, but it is the point on 
which the tenant, or even the owner, if he 
is ignorant, is most at the mercy of the 
architect and builder, inasmuch as situation 
and aspect can be seen, and the nature of the 
soil ascertained; whereas the arrangement 
of a house can only be tested by living 
in it, and is frequently discovered to be 
bad at a heavy cost, sometimes even of life 
itself. 

Under the head of Arrangement may be 
included— 

Drainage, Dryness, and Water Supply.— 
The drainage of every house ought to be as 
immaculate as Cesar’s wife; every tenant, 
nay, every owner of a house ought to be pro- 
tected by law against any ill effects arising 
from the disposal of sewage, except such as 
are due to his own carelessness, and for such 
he should be fined as ruthlessly as though he 
had allowed his chimney to take fire ; this 
will be reverted to when houses are consi- 
dered in their legislative aspect. Dryness 
very much depends upon soil, and is com- 
paratively easy to secure on gravel or sandy 
soil; but even clay soil, inevitable in some 
localities, can be drained, and by means of 
artificial foundations and the use of hollow 


bricks the dryness of the house can be in- 
sured in the dampest climate, so long as it is 
not built in a swamp; but above all things, 
the house should be above the level of the 
road; you should never descend from the 
road to your house. It is more necessary in 
our climate to build with regard to warmth 
than coolness ; and as the free admission of 
sunshine is one of the best and simplest 
means of warming a house, pretty as they 
are, verandahs are not to be recommended. 
Then let the windows be of plate-glass. This 
is more expensive at first, but, like many 
other things, cheaper in the long run, for 
they are not easily broken, and there is not 
the perpetual sending for the glazier as is the 
case where the windows are of ordinary 
glass. Then they are more cheerful, ad- 
mitting more light, and far warmer, being 
so much thicker than ordinary glass, and 
then they obviate the necessity for those 
horrid dust-trap shutters. Of course the 
walls must be a proper thickness to insure 
warmth, and the simple expedient of build- 
ing all the fireplaces into inside walls retains 
inside the house much heat that would other- 
wise be wasted. 

Two front doors at right angles to each 
other keep the hall warm, and prevents a 
rush of cold air through the house every 
time the hall-door is opened. 

Ventilation is a vexed question, and most 
ventilators are very unsightly, but all the 
ventilation necessary for ordinary purposes 
may be secured by properly constructed win- 
dows. These should always be made to open 
at the top as well as the bottom, and all 
should have a deep ledge at the bottom, so 
that the lower sash need not be shut down 
quite tight, but left raised when desired 
about two inches; the deep ledge prevents 
any draught from the bottom, and ventilation 
goes on between the sashes. The lower sash 
of the window in the writer's bedroom is 
never shut down tight night or day; and 
even in the hardest frost or wildest storm, 
there has been no draught, and the ventila- 
tion has been perfect. 

Water supply in a town is comparatively 
easy, and fortunately landlords are bound by 
law to supply their tenants with pure water. 
It should always be laid on to the top of the 
house, or at all events to the second story, 
so as to supply a bath, for no house should 
be without a bath-room. 


IL—Social. 
Considered under its social aspect, our pre- 
sent system of housebuilding leaves much to 
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be desired. Anything more dreary than the 
rows of houses and terraces in an ordinary 
suburb can hardly be imagined ; all the houses 
exactly alike, even to the steps and knockers, 
each hall-door precisely opposite the other, 
the walls so thin that every sound is heard 
next door ; the wretched little strip of ground 
behind, euphemistically called a garden, and 
used indiscriminately as a drying-ground or 
a fowl-run, except when some unfortunate 
florist tries to defy cats and grow flowers. 

Or the higgledy-piggledy suburb with 
houses run up anywhere (and anyhow), 
facing all ways and effectually destroying 
all privacy, shutting out views and sunshine 
from their neighbours with the self-absorbed 
indifference of the worthy old gentleman 
who, on a bitterly cold day, stands right in 
front of the fire, holding the newspaper wide 
open, with both hands extended as far as 
possible, so as completely to screen its rays 
from the circle of ladies gathered round it, 
and then “wonders why women are always 
shivering.” 

An old cathedral city in one of our 
southern counties, which boasts of the most 
beautiful close in England, has been ruined 
—esthetically—by such a suburb. 

Ideally, every house should be detached, 
the garden surrounding the house not added 
on like a tail, and trees should be planted at 
a little distance from the building, arranged 
so as to secure privacy ; but all this would 
only be practicable in Utopia or Hygeia; in 
this prosaic country building sites are too 
valuable. Then, why not give up the wretched 
pretence of a garden, often worse than useless, 
becoming a receptacle for rubbish? Build 
the houses substantially, so that all sounds 
do not penetrate, with a good roomy balcony 
running all along the front, but divided from 
its neighbours by a partition projecting from 
the roof ; the tenant could put up an awning 
in summer, and a box placed along the outer 
edge and filled with nasturtiums and sweet- 
peas would make a delightful arbour for 
afternoon tea; and then let all the roofs be 
flat, these, in the poorer parts of the town, 
can be used as drying-grounds, and by those 
who employ a laundress as gardens or play- 
grounds for children, with high railings all 
round of course, and said railings may be 
made gay with climbing plants. Some people 
seem to think that as long as we have a roof 
over our heads we should be content. “Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like home,” 
is a very good and thoroughly English senti- 
ment, but surely in a climate like ours, where 
so much of our lives has to be passed in- 
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doors, it is not unimportant to study the 
style of the environment to which we have 
to adapt ourselves. 


IIJ.—Legislative. 

Houses must now be considered in their 
legislative aspect. There are four points in 
regard to which the traffic in houses might 
be regulated with benefit to the community. 

Rent, soil or foundation, drainage, plans. 
The first of these will raise an outcry: “ Regu- 
late the rent of houses! You might as well 
regulate the hire of carriages!” It is nota 
parallel instance for two reasons, for in the 
first place carriages are a luxury, and in the 
second, the supply is only limited by the 
capital of the carriage-builder. 

Houses, on the contrary, are one of the 
first necessities of life, and are limited by 
something besides the capital of the house- 
builder, viz. the impossibility of multiplying 
sites. Rent, ideally, should not absorb more 
than one-eighth of the income. Of how 
many incomes does it not absorb a fifth, or 
even a third? And why? Because every 
house must stand on ground, and ground or 
land is a fixed quantity; therefore compe- 
tition, which sends down the prices of most 
commodities, sends up the price of land. But 
it will be replied, house-rent is calculated 
upon the capital invested in building the 
house, not upon the ground-rent. Quite true. 
At the same time every house must have a 
site, and if sites could be imported (under 
free trade) there is little doubt that compe- 
tition would soon lower rents. But is not 
the regulation of prices by law contrary to 
the principles of political economy? Most 
certainly in most cases, but every rule has 
some exception, and in this case it might be, 
when a necessary of life is for any reason 
absolutely limited in supply. 

If ever judicial rents were allowable, surely 
it would be in this overcrowded country, 
where many a respectable artisan is forced 
into a shelter which cannot by any figure of 
speech be called a house, because he cannot 
afford to pay the exorbitant rent demanded 
for a decent lodging. 

An easily adjustable judicial rent might 
be based on the Poor-law valuation, on which 
rating is calculated, and which is almost 
always below the actual rent. This at pre- 
sent sounds Utopian, but what might be 
practicable is that the house for which one 
pays so high a rent should be guaranteed as 
fit for human habitation, which it very often 
is not, for two reasons: bad soil, or rotten 
foundation, and defective drainage ; and this 
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applies equally to the palace and the hovel, 
though the hovel is often best off, having no 
drains. 

Ought not the law to protect the com- 
munity from the evils brought upon it by 
irresponsible speculators and incompetent 
builders? But how can this be done? I 
would propose that before any building was 
allowed to be commenced the foreman of the 
works, or some other responsible person, 
should be required to produce a certificate, 
signed by a qualified surveyor, to prove that 
the site (whether freehold or leasehold) was 
properly drained, and that the foundation on 
which the building was to rest was sound ; 
then, before the house could be let, another 
such document would have to be produced, 
signed by a properly certificated architect, 
showing that the drains were efficient and in 
good working order, and that there was a 
sufficient water-supply. Such certificates 
could be legally demanded by every incoming 
tenant ; and if, during his tenure, anything 
were proved to be defective in the founda- 
tions, drainage, or water-supply, the landlord 
should be bound by law to set it right, unless 
it could be proved that the faults were due 
to carelessness or injury on the part of the 
tenant. The landlord would thus have every 
inducement to be careful that his certificate 
was not a sham one, and the builder that his 
unseen work was not scamped. 

I would further propose that to each town 
or district, according to size, there should be 
appointed a duly qualified surveyor and archi- 
tect (in small towns and districts the two 
offices might be combined); and by duly 
qualified I mean holding a certificate ob- 
tained by examination. This officer should 
be paid out of the rates, and I venture to say 
the ratepayers would gain by it in the end. 

There would then be an end of defective 
drains and smoky chimneys. Architects 
would find it their interest to study the in- 
ternal details of building, for none would be 
employed who were not on the register, and 
none would be placed on the register without 
a certificate showing that they had success- 
fully passed the examination for architects. 

There must be some scientific method of 
rendering drains effective and hindering chim- 
neys from smoking, and all scientific methods 
are discovered by experiments. Let experi- 
ments then be tried, the results tabulated, 
and the conclusions taught as part of the 
curriculum of architects. Qualified architects 
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will then be able to instruct the builders on 
these important points; builders will know 
that unless they are attended to they will 
not get a licence to let, and so will not be 
employed again, and thus it will become their 
interest to see that their workmen do not 
scamp that part of their work which is out 
of sight. 

Legislation with regard to the plans of a 
building, though not necessary on the score 
of health, would be very desirable from an 
esthetic point of view. Why should a beau- 
tiful old historic city be ruined by modern 
ugliness and bad taste? Why should not 
every speculator who buys “a very desirable 
building site,” be obliged to submit his plans 
to the Town Council, who, were they made 
responsible for it, would be anxious to qualify 
themselves as judges of good style in archi- 
tecture? And the inhabitants and visitors 
would be spared the eyesore of a squalid 
suburb devoid either of symmetry or of 
artistic arrangement. Even if the houses 
are built for those usually designated the 
“ working classes ” (though why artisans and 
labourers should monopolise that honourable 
epithet is not very clear), they need not be 
hideous ; and only those who realise how 
important a part imagination and illusion 
play in the formation of character can 
estimate the good influence a pretty and 
attractive-looking dwelling may have on its 
occupants. 

Certainly no one should be allowed to spoil 
his neighbour’s dwelling by building so that 
windows look straight into his rooms, and 
overlook so as to destroy the privacy of his 
garden, or build a wall in front of his win- 
dows so as to spoil his view, or at all events 
shut out sun and air, for this injures his pro- 
perty far more than smashing his windows 
and knocking down his chimneys. 

Let us learn a lesson from the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, the very ruins of whose 
buildings are treasures of art ; but who would 
ever care to visit the ruins of a modern Eng- 
lish town ? 

At present as regards building every one 
does what is right in his own eyes ; and this 
would answer well enough if we were snails, 
each filling his own dwelling and carrying it 
about with him ; but as we build for others, 
and the sanitary condition of our houses may 
affect the whole community, it behoves the 
community to see to it that they are not left 
to the mercy of ignorance and rapacity. 

E. C. TAIT. 
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“THE BETTER MAN.” 
By E. M. G. 





ICK COVILL gene- 
rally sat on the 
low wall by the 
watermill, and 
smoked his pipe 
in the evening. 
But this was 
only four o'clock 
in the afternoon, 
and Wednesday, 
too, and a June 
Wednesday. He 

dangled his legs defiantly, and dipped his 

hob-nailed heels into the river. He was 
smoking an empty pipe, and he had his 

Sunday jacket on. 4 

The little boys came out of the National 
School saying,- “ Afternoon, Mr. Covill,” but 
they need not have run away afterwards, for 
he did not notice either their youthful sar- 
casm, or the clouds of dust they raised as 
they scuttled away. 

His aunt, M’ria Behague, came out of the 
corner cottage, shaking a gorgeous knitted 
hearthrug. Now, if it had been dusty, she 
would have shaken it in the morning, but it 
was her glory and pride, and parson was 
coming by, so it had to be shaken now. She 
only said, “ My patience, Dick! what has 
a-come to you?” and retired without waiting 
for an answer, holding the hearthrug before 
her at arms’ length, and right side out. The 
curate passed the door and stopped, and 
then walked sideways towards Dick, and 
said “Good-day, Covill.” He tried to make 
his tone authoritative, but it only escaped 
being apologetic, and he stood on one 
leg. The cassock might have hidden this, 
but his undecided attitude was apparent 
even to Dick, who looked out of one eye, 
and said, “’D ‘day, sir,” with the air of 
one putting forward an unanswerable argu- 
ment. 

“T hear,” the curate said, “that you have 
been quarrelling again with Fulcher. I was 
sorry to hear it, Covill. 1 hoped you had 
come to a better mind.” 

“T might ha’ done,” Dick admitted, “if he 
had come to better manners. Han’some is 
as han’some does, sir, and he hasn’t no call 
to think hisself everything, if he does have a 
black coat on week-days.” 

The curate smiled. Why was Dick’s Sun- 
day jacket exhibited on Wednesday? The 


street was empty now, the children had gone 
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to their tea, and the men were still in the 
hayfield. 

“It’s the same old quarrel?” the curate 
asked. 

Dick bit his pipe and said, “Hang it!” 
He swung round on the wall and took his 
hands out of his pockets, and planted his 
wet boots in the dust, preparatory to going 
away in wrath. But he looked at the curate 
again, and bethought himself that “ parson ” 
was a man (or rather boy) like himself, and 
said, “ The same—yes, Mr. Carew.” 

The other young man looked at Dick’s 
hands, clenched on the red wall till the 
knuckles stood out, yellowish white. 

‘ Then he sat down too, but carefully and 
neatly, like a schoolgirl, and Dick repented 
himself of hisconfidence. Parsons were only 
half men after all, else why did they wear 
black petticoats ? 

But Mr. Carew was saying, “ You're a 
man, Dick, and a brave one. You love her, 
I believe ?” 

Dick nodded. 

“You would wish her to be happy, even 
if you were to be unhappy yourself ?” 

“Td rather be happy myself,” Dick 
corrected. 

“Just so; quite so,” Carew stammered, 
rather put off the track. ‘Did you ever 
think that she might be happier with 
Fuleher than you?” the curate asked. 
“Don’t you think it is a dirty trick to try 
and make him ridiculous in the village, 
when she cares for him? He is a steady 
man and doing well, and of a respectable 
family. He would make her a better hus- 
band than you.” 

Now Carew did not like saying this, but 
he thought it was his duty. In fact it was 
so unpleasant that he became quite sure it 
was his duty. 

Dick did not answer for a long while. 
The rural mind is slow, and Dick wished 
to think the matter out conscientiously. He 
pulled his cap over his eyes, to shade 
them from the sun, and buttoned and un- 
buttoned the Sunday coat. Then he looked 
at Carew, frowning heavily. 

‘‘Happen he might,” he said shortly. 
“ An’ he’s a born fool. But there’s them as 
says women likes fools.” 

“You think he’s a better man, parson ?” 
Dick asked after a long silence. 

Carew looked down and fidgeted. Covill 
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was a man, he thought, and the other was a 
little cad. Then he reflected that Fulcher 
was sidesman at the parish church, Fulcher 
was a thriving man, Fulcher belonged to a 
Mutual Improvement Society. And Dick’s 
father was a reformed poacher, whom farmer 
Watson called by courtesy a gamekeeper, and 
Dick read and wrote with difficulty, and 
was a farm labourer, and a lazy one at that, 
or how was he loafing about on a Wednesday 
afternoon ? 

Every one would say Fulcher was an 
estimable man, the vicar said so only yester- 
day. Carew cleared his throat; it was a 
thankless task. ‘‘ Yes, Dick,” he said, “ he 
is a better man.” 

“That don’t make me like him no better,” 
Dick remarked grimly. ‘And you think I 
ought. to stand stoopid still, an’ let him 
marry her, parson ?” 

“For her sake you should help her to 
choose the better man,” the curate said. 

Dick looked him up and down. “You 
don’t stick at a trifle, you don’t,” he said. 
“And I'lldo it. But mind you, if I’m tobe 
bad I'll be bad. I shall go to the dogs if I 
want to.” 

Carew tried to remonstrate. 

*“* Now let me alone. If I go to the dickens 
she won’t have no regrets, will she? No, 
you've made me promise one thing, it may 
be good, and then again, it mayn’t ; but now 
I'll go my own way.” 

The curate held out his hand, and Dick 
shook it and flung it away. Then he swag- 
gered down the street in his Sunday jacket, 
whistling a comic song that Carew specially 
reprehended. 


The last Saturday of hay harvest, Dick 
was again sitting on the wall. The little 
boys dared not cheek him now, but quarrelled 
among themselves in a small way, fighting 
and scrambling along the uneven bricks. It 
was near sunset, and the shadow of Mrria 
Behague’s cottage crept across till it touched 
Dick’s feet. Dick was going to the bad, and 
not at all enjoying it. He did not enjoy his 
self-sacrifice either. He pretended not tosee 
Esther when she walked past the mill and 
down the stack-yard lane. She came back 
twice to speak to Tommy Haynes, and 
looked at Dick, who sucked a straw and 
tried to look wicked. The only comfort was 
that Fulcher had gone for a holiday, and his 
smug face and turned-in toes and jaunty little 
cut-away coat were not to be met at every 
corner of the village. 

The two men had only met once since 
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Dick’s promise to the curate. Dick had 
walked towards Wharton on purpose to 
meet Fulcher coming back from his office. 
Dick lounged along thinking how he should 
explain matters to Fulcher, his enemy. 
Thinking was not very easy to Dick. Work- 
ing comes naturally to villagers, dreaming is 
second-nature, but thinking is laborious, and 
explanation almost impossible. 

So Dick walked, and looked at his boot 
toes, and stopped, gazing over a thorn-fenced 
gate into the standing hay, and whistled half 
a bar of the forbidden song, and finally came 
quite suddenly upon Fulcher, stooping down 
to tie his boot-lace. The clerk’s face was 
shiny and flushed when he straightened him- 
self up, and the limp curl on his forehead 
unwound itself and dangled loosely over his 
nose. He wore a white waistcoat dotted 
with yellow spots. As Fulcher saw Dick the 
pinkness faded slowly out of his face, and he 
looked behind to see if any one were coming. 
No help being in sight he resolved to 
brazen it out, and hurried past in a sidelong 
fashion, saying in a high jerky voice, ‘Good 
evenin’, my man.” 

‘“Now, no nonsense!” said Dick, in a 
voice which made Fulcher jump. “I want 
a word wi’ you.” 

“Be quick then, I’m in an ’urry.” 

“So’m I,” Dick returned. “Now this 
here’s what I want to know. Are you a-going 
to marry Esther Angood ?” 

‘* We're walkin’,” Fulcher said. 

“That you ain't! You've walked up to 
her aunt’s with her once, an’ that’s all. Are 
you engaged to be married to her then ?” 

“T think,” Fulcher said politely, “that I 
may say it’s a decided thing. But not to be 
announced at present. Not aé present.” 

“ Well,” Dick said, disgustedly, “I ain’t 
a-goin’ to stand in your way. You ain't of 
much account as men go, but parson says 
you're a better man nor me. If it’s true, it’s 
a bad look out for me, for you ain't a 
mucher. Well, you can marry her, an’ I 
won't punch your head nomore. Not unless 
you're a bad husband to her,” he added with 
sudden energy, “an’ then I'll punch it once. 
You won’t want more nor one of them 
punchings. And you ain’t got no call to 
speak tome no more. Evenin’, Fulcher.” 

“Good evenin’, my man,” Fulcher said 
grandly, sticking his thumbs in the pockets 
of his spotted waistcoat. He had to over- 
look Dick’s hard words, being a small man 
and limp of build; but he could swagger, 
and he took it out in swagger. Dick ground 
his teeth, and let the clerk pass. 
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That was a fortnight ago, and Dick already 
felt an old man, “‘an ’oary ’eaded sinner,” as 
his aunt M’ria would have said. A fortnight 
ago he would have cuffed Tommy Haynes, 
who was kicking another small boy. Now 
he refrained. ‘ Let ’em do as they like,” he 
thought. “If they grow up like him it'll be 
all the jollier for them.” As he made this 
reflection the postman came down the street. 
He was an old man, an insatiable gossip, and 
given to claiming as much knowledge of the 
contents as of the addresses of the letters he 
carried. 

“’Ere’s one for you, Dick Covill,” he said ; 
“a letter from your young oman.” 

Dick growled. ‘ You ain’t got nothin’ for 
me from no young woman,” he said. 

“No; to tell the truth I ain’t,” the post- 
man said, depressed by the ill-success of his 
little joke. “But I’ve got a letter for your 
young woman from her young man.” 

This was even less successful, and the 
postman stumped on, nearly putting his foot 
on a stray chicken who disregarded the 
clucking of its mother, from under the hedge. 
Then he turned back, remembering a piece 
of news. “I heard say in Wharton,” he 
began, “that a friend of yours wasin trouble. 
Leastways, you said he was as good a chap 
as you was,” 

“Who's that?” Dick asked. 
ain’t no friend of mine in trouble.” 

“That’s the best you know,” the postman 
chuckled. “Now, Arthur Fulcher, do you 
call him a friend of yours ?” 

“Never you mind what I call him,” Dick 
answered, angrily ; “ but there ain’t nothing 
happened to him, he’s gone for a holiday ; 
what’s come o’ him ?” 

“’Oliday, that’s all his artfulness ; he’s run 
away. I heard say that he’d been layin’ 
money on hosses, and someone pizened the 
hoss as ought to a’ won, and so Fulcher he 
lost his money and some he borried from th’ 
office, an’ he’s run away. But, lor, I haven’t 
no time to stand here talkin’, me as has to 
earn my bread with the sweat of my brow, 
an’ walkin’ the soles off my boots.” 

Dick got off the wall and went into the 
stack-yard. Only one straw-stack was left 
among the hayricks. He could see through 
the hedge into the orchard, where the daisies 
lay as thick in the grass as the fallen apple 
blossoms a while ago. He lay on his face 
behind a rick, and tried to think what it all 
meant. And he couldn’t understand. At 
first the only conclusion he came to was that 
it was a dirty trick to pizen hosses, and then 
he remembered that he had always thought 
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that Fulcher looked like a born sneak ; and 
that none but fools would put money on 
hosses as they’d never set eyes on. And 
then, that women seemed to like fools; and 
finally, that Esther liked this particular one. 

“] suppose,” he said to himself, “’at she'll 
feel awful bad.” 

And the thought of Esther’s feeling awful 
bad was agony to him. 

Then it struck Dick that some one ought 
to break it to her, lest she should hear it 
sudden-like. “ Postman broke it to me,” he 
thought ; “leastways, he was wonderful slow 
a-telling of it.” Lastly, there seemed no cne 
but himself to break it to Esther, since he 
only knew of her engagement. “It ain't. 
to be announced just at present,” he mut- 
tered. So he made up his mind that the: 
duty was his. Then Dick got up and picked 
the straw carefully off his clothes, and went 
home and washed his face and brushed his 
hair. “An’ I'll put on a black tie,” he 
thought. “It’ll be a kind of a warnin’ to 
her.” He went down the village street 
slowly and stiffly, weighed down by his 
errand. The low sun threw his tall shadow 
on the white road, and lit up the ruddy 
brown of his face, and the beginnings of a 
yellow moustache. He crossed the allot- 
ments, where a few women were picking 
gooseberries, and went down the lane till he 
came to a cottage by a little pond—a white 
cottage and a wash-house, with a cottage- 
garden, and a clothes-line across the flagged 
space in front of the door, and big red 
poppies in the heart-shaped beds, cut among 
the flags. 

He knocked, and scraped his boots on the 
scraper—there was no need, but he knew 
what politeness required of bim when calling 
on persons who possessed a scraper. Then 
a voice said “Come in,” and he stumbled 
into the paved front kitchen. A girl was 
there, shelling peas into a basin. She started 
up and held out her hand to welcome him. 
Then, remembering how he had avoided her, 
and seeing the settled gloom on his square 
face, she said primly, ‘“‘ Will you take a seat, 
Mr. Covill? Mother’ll be in directly. She’s 
gathering peas in the ‘lotment, and I came 
home to shel! some for the parson’s house- 
keeper. She wants ’em early to-morrow.” 

“‘T didn’t come to see her, Esther,” Covill 
said, in a mufiled voice. “Nor yet I didn’t 
come just for comp'ny like. I met the post- 
man.” 

“ An’ did he tell you to come ?” she asked, 
as Dick apparently came to the end of his 
explanation. She was a pretty, bright girl, 
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with brown eyes and light hair. A little pale 
perhaps now. She looked, Dick thought, as 
though she had “worrited.” ‘An’ I sha’n’t 
see him to give him that punchin’ I promised 
him, not if he’s run away.” 

“ Well ?” Esther said. 

“ He’s run away,” Dick announced. Then, 
remembering he was to break it, he added, 
“Leastways, postman, he said that he’d heard 
say that some one of that name had spoke o’ 
runnin’ away, or somethin’ of that.” 

“Who's run away?” the girl asked. 
“Your brother, Dick ?” 

“No, him,” Dick said. 
know.” 

“Oh, him,” Esther said. Dick didn’t dare 
to look at her. She’d begin to cry directly, 
and then he wouldn’t know what to do. But 
there was no sound, except the clock ticking, 
and the grasshopper’s chirp outside the 
window. 

Perhaps she had fainted. “ And if they 
do they don’t speak, so I’ve heard,” medi- 
tated Dick. Then he looked up, and saw 
that Esther was staring at him asif she won- 
dered what he was doing. 

“ He’s run away,” the man went on, “ be- 
cause he’d put his money on a hoss, and that 
hoss is pizened, and his money is lost, and 
likewise some that he borried from the 
office.” 

“Qh,” the girl cried, “I shouldn’t have 
thought it of him! He was always so plea- 
sant-spoken and all. But what makes you 
so bad about it, Dick? He wasn’t none so 
much your friend, was he ¢” 


“Fulcher, you 
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Dick was astounded. He had heard that 
women were curious, but this was too curious 
to be believed. He got up from his chair and 
stared at the girl. 

“Don’t you mind ?” he gasped. 

“Of course I mind,” she answered, “but 
not to fret about, you know.” 

“And I gave you up for him, and you 
didn’t care for him no more than that ?” 

“ You give me up for him,” the girl said 
angrily. ‘As if 1 was yours to give up. I 
never asked you to give me up. You think 
I can be give away as easy as that kitling 
you gave me in the spring. But I won't. 
And to him.” 

“You didn’t want to be give up?” Dick 
asked, ‘and yet you was engaged to him.” 

“Engaged to him? I wonder you ain’t 
ashamed, Dick Covill; an’ you used to be 
friends with me too.” 

“ Why, weren’t you goin’ to marry him?” 

“No ; and I ain’t a-goin’ to marry no one; 
I don’t know which of you’s the most aggra- 
vating,” Esther said, tearfully. 

Dick looked at his boots, and then out of 
the window. Things seemed to go from bad 
to worse with him, and he couldn’t tell 
where he had gone wrong. Then a gleam 
of light broke upon him. 

** Hadn’t I no call to give you up, Esther ?” 

“No,” Esther answered, as he took both 
her hands and upset the shelled peas. 

And a little later she said, “Don’t you 
never take advice from parsons, ’cept about 
your soul, an’ don’t believe men whose heads 
you've punched.” 
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“=a DO not know to what 
cause it is due ; possibly 
to the almost morbid 
reticence which his family 
have thought fit to pre- 
serve ; but it seems to 
me that the current ideas 
about Thackeray require 
to be revised. The no- 
tion that he was an utterly heartless world- 
ling, curt, cynical, unsympathetic, finding 
his chief joy in eating and drinking and 
the assiduous cultivation of social “ swells,” 
must be dismissed. But a false impression 
once formed has a malignant vitality which 
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time does not impair. I should say that 
Thackeray was constitutionally a shy man, 
and that his shyness accounts for a good many 
traits (foibles, if you like) which have been 
gravely rebuked by superior moralists. For 
myself, 1 can only testify that on the rare 
occasions when I met him in the snuggery at 
Onslow Square, or elsewhere, I found him 
one of the gentlest of satirists. At the same 
time he was extremely out-spoken; he had 
a childish inability to conceal, and, like a 
child, he sometimes repeated what was not 
intended for repetition. In an old Diary I 
find it written :—“I found him sitting in his 
den at the top of his house in Onslow Square. 
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He has suffered much and long, and the 
traces of suffering are visible in his face. I 
fancy that even in his brightest moods it is 
possible to detect these traces, sometimes in 
the eyes, more frequently about the grave 
curves of the mouth. Of course I was ushered 
into his den—of course he told me how and 
from what he was suffering. This perfect 
unreserve, this almost infantile openness of 
nature, is characteristic of Thackeray. He 
is willing that his whole life should be laid 
bare and looked through. The clear, trans- 
parent simplicity of the boy at the Charter- 
house never deserts him. In fact, there is 
much of the boy about him, in spite of the 
grey hairs and the spectacles. On this very 
day he wore an old shooting-coat much too 
short for him ; it fitted the giant as a boy’s 
jacket would fit an ordinary mortal. _ Yet, 
with all his boyishness of manner, there is 
something leonine about Thackeray.” “ And 
there came up a lion out of Judah!” Char- 
lotte Bronté said when she first saw Law- 
rence’s picture. So we know now; and to 
the mass of silvery hair—the lion’s mane— 
the impression was possibly due. 


* * * * 


After Lord Macaulay died, leaving his 
prescribed task unfinished, I had vaguely 
thought of writing a history of the reign of 
Anne, for which, in connection more espe- 
cially with the political career of Henry St. 
John, I had accumulated a mass of material 
—rare Jacobite pamphlets and the like. 
Then an intimation, more or less authori- 
tative in form, appeared in a literary journal, 
that Thackeray proposed to undertake the 
work. Of course, if the work was to be 
done at all, the author of “Esmond” was 
the right and the only man to do it; and I 
wrote to him inquiring if the report was 
true. I was barely known to him at the 
time (it was the year the Cornhill was started, 
when his spare minutes were few and pre- 
cious), and yet a courteous reply, in which 
he apologised for his tardiness, was penned 
within a day or two :— 


*¢ 36, Onstow Savane, S.W. 
“ Dee. 14, 1860. 
“Dear Sir, 

“Task pardon for delaying to answer 
your note. Frequent illness, constant busi- 
ness, and want of system send my letters 
often deplorably into arrear, and I lose even 
more time in finding them than in answering 
them. 

“ Queen Anne has long been my ambition; 
but she will take many a long year’s labour, 
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and I can’t ask any other writer to delay on 
my account. At the beginning of this year 
I had prepared an announcement stating 
that I was engaged on that history; but 
kept it back, as it was necessary that I should 
pursue my old trade of novelist for some 
time yet to come. Meanwhile her image 
stands before St. Paul’s for all the world to 
look at, and who knows but some one else 
may be beforehand with both of us and 
sketch her off while we are only laying the 
palette ? 

“Ts all your spare time given to Fraser, 
and have you any subject which you think 
would suit us at Cornhill? I should be glad 
to have any suggestions from you. 

“Truly yours, 
“'W. M. THACKERAY.” 
* * * * 


It was through the author of “ Rab and 
his Friends ” that I came to know Thackeray. 
“ Doctor John,” for whom Thackeray had a 
warm regard, gave me an introduction and 
pressed me to call on him—whichI did. I 
lunched with him, I remember, at the Gar- 
rick, and he had other hospitalities in pros- 
pect. But I was obliged unexpectedly to 
leave London ; and the notion that a friend 
of “Dr. John” had not been more abun- 
dantly entertained gave him really acute 
disquietude—expressed thereafter on more 
than one occasion with almost humorous 
insistence. Dallas, among others, was com- 
missioned to apologise. ‘ My dear Shirley,” 
Dallas wrote, “ Just read your Fraser article. 
.. ». It is not to say this, however, that I 
write, but to convey a message, or a quasi- 
message from Thackeray. I was dining 
with him at Greenwich and talking about 
Edinburgh. Heasked me ifI knewyou. I 
owned the soft impeachment, and he wanted 
your address, fancying you were still in 
town. When I told him you were gone he 
could scarcely believe it, and seemed cut up. 
Several times he recurred to the subject, and 
lamented his not having had you at his 
house in such a way that, although he sent 
no direct message, I fancy he wished his 
feeling on the matter to be reported to you 
and to John Brown. I am in hopes that, in 
these days of Carlton Club bribery, you have 
been committing some awful political crime, 
and we shall soon again have you in London 
to answer for your sins before a committee 
of the House of Commons. Ever yours 
truly, E. 8. DALuas.” 

* * * * 


There was no one of his standing so quick 
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to appreciate what he held to be a really 
sincere and kindly greeting as Thackeray. 
He was essentially a humble-minded man 
who was rather astonished at the fuss the 
world was beginning to make about him. I 
had made the most casual allusion to him in 
a Fraser article; here, indeed, are the very 
words : ‘‘ Men, therefore, whose writings owe 
their fascination to the ‘wise sad valour’ 
which lies at the root of all true humour, 
and to the mellow autumnal hue which falls 
like the golden lights of harvest aslant the 
page ; the moralists who take Vanitas/ for 
their theme—Montaigne, Charles Lamb, Wil- 
liam Thackeray—appear to gain a new force 
and faculty as they grow old. That tender 
sagacity and gentleness of touch which charm 
us so is long in being learned ; ’tis a second 
nature, scarcely quite formed until the head 
is grey and the brow furrowed,”—and I had 
no thought that they would meet his eye. 
But within a week of their publication there 
came a letter to “Dr. John ”—the ever-dear 
“ J. B.”—in which grateful allusion was made 
to the half-dozen lines. Even now one won- 
ders how he came to light upon them, or 
how they should have made the most fleeting 
impression on his mind. One cannot help 
contrasting the modesty of the author of 
“Vanity Fair” with the “gude conceit o’ 
themselves ” which the New Generation cul- 
tivate so successfully. There is no tribute, 
however florid, which our Homeric Smith, 
or our Horatian Brown, or our Shakesperean 
Jones, or our Miltonic Robinson would con- 
sider unduly laudatory. 


*¢36, Onstow Square. 
“My DEAR J. B.,— 

“T see Mr. Skelton has been saying 
kind things about me in Fraser. Is he full 
of work? Could he do something for The 
Cornhill Magazine, Smith, Elder & Co.? If 
you know his address will you send him 
this line on from 

“ Yours, 


“oe a. 


I was unable to comply with the request 
at the time ; by-and-by came another invi- 
tation still more urgent, to which response 
was duly made. [I took advantage of the 
opportunity thus offered to introduce to the 
readers of the Cornhill a volume of transla- 
tions recently published—surely among the 
most perfect in our language—a volume of 
which the title-page ran somewhat as follows 
—The Early Italian Poets in the Original 
Metres, together with Danie’s Vila Nuova. 
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Translated by D. G. Rossetti. London : Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1861.] 
‘* Wednesday. 
‘636, Onstow SquaRk. 
“My DEAR MR. SKELTON,— 

“Many thanks to Shirley. I like 
his writing so much, that I long to know 
whether we can’t have some of it in the 
C. H. M.? About that Winter article? Will 
Winter stay if you don’t hold it by the 
beard? If you have it, do send it to Corn- 
hill, and write a line to my house warning. 

“Yours very faithfully, 
“W. M. THACKERAY.” 
* * ” * * 


How thefriendship between Thackeray and 
John Brown took its rise has been told by 
the latter; the whole incident, from the pur- 
chase of the silver “ Punch” with eighty 
half-crowns collected from Edinburgh ad- 
mirers until it was duly packed and sent 
off with the inscription,— 


GULIELMO MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
ARMA VIRUMQUE 
GRATI NECNON GRATZ EDIENSES. 
LXxX. 
D.D.D. 


has been charmingly narrated ; the narrative 
is printed as Dr. Brown’s contribution toa 
volume of essays and reviews by the late 
Henry Lancaster, where also will be found 
Thackeray’s fine and characteristic reply. 
Iam afraid that Mr. Lancaster’s clever essays 
were not so widely read as they deserved to 
be; and many who know their Thackeray well 
are ignorant that such a letter exists. Sol 
venture to reprint it here, for their benefit. 
** The arms and the man arrived in safety yes- 
terday, and I am glad to know the names of 
two of the eighty Edinburgh friends who 
have taken such a kind method of showing 
their good will towards me. If you are 
grati 1 am gratior. Such tokens of regard 
and sympathy are very precious to a writer 
like myself, who have some difficulty still in 
making people understand what you have 
been good enough to find out in Edinburgh, 
that under the mask satirical there walks 
about a sentimental gentleman who means 
not unkindly to any mortal person... . [ 
assure you these tokens of what I can't 
help acknowledging as popularity make me 
humble as well as grateful, and make me feel 
an almost awful sense of the responsibility 
which falls upon aman in such a station. 
Is it deserved or undeserved? Who is this 
that sets up to preach to mankind, and to 
laugh at many things which men reverence 4 
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I hope I may be able to tell the truth always, 
and to see it aright, according to the eyes 
which God Almighty gives me.” 


* + + * * 


The volume from which this letter is taken 
fails to convey (let me say in passing) any 
adequate impression of the inextinguishable 
vitality, the force and vivacity, of Henry 
Lancaster. He ought to have survived us 
all; and yet he died early. Death lays his 
hand on the most unlikely subjects ; why 
were such athletes as Tulloch and Lancaster 
taken when so many withered old fogies are 
left? Jowett contributed the Preface; but 
it hardly did justice to the “ Rabelaisian 
Lancaster,” as Dr. John used to call him. 
Yet this story is told very prettily. ‘The 
last time I saw him was two years ago at 
Loch Kennard. His two little girls, chil- 
dren of seven and nine, went with us to the 
station, where we arrived half an hour before 
the train started. This gave occasion toa 
childish remark made by one of them which 
greatly pleased him. The elder child had 
said, ‘It was better to be too early than too 
late.’ But the younger one thought that 
‘It was better to be too late than too early, 
because if you loved your friend very much 
you went back and saw him again.’” A 


really delightful remark; yet one is afraid 
that the little lady may have learnt in 
the interval that to go back after you are 
once fairly off (the boxes all packed, and 
the farewells all said) is a doubtful experi- 
ment, 


* * * * * 


When over the tea-table one turns to old 
letters one is apt to grow garrulous, if not 
egotistic. To be gracefully, or even inno- 
cently egotistic, is a gift which belongs to 
few ; I could count on my fingers those who 
during the last three centuries have succeeded. 
So I shall only add that on the 23rd of 
December, 1863, I called at the fine new 
house in Kensington Gardens. The man 
who opened the door told me that his master 
was in his bedroom, “lying down,” or some- 
thing to that effect ; nothing seriously amiss, 
only he could not see visitors that after- 
noon. “I would come another day,” I said, 
and left. But that other visit was not to be 
paid ; for next morning I heard that he was 
dead. He had been a sufferer for years; 
but he treated his sufferings with a touch of 
humorous exaggeration that was apt to 
mislead ; and his friends had looked forward 
with confidence to an Indian summer. Pos- 
sibly with due vigilance he need not have 
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died at fifty-one. He knew “Syme’s 
method and high reputation,” he wrote me ; 
but he shrank from the cruel knife, however 
deftly handled. “We shall see,” he added, 
writing on the last day of 1861. Perhaps 
the old year was dying while he wrote ; for 
there is a brief postscript which seems to 
belong to 1862. “What a sad New Year 
with war to open it!” In these last months 
I fancy he was taking a silent farewell of 
much. “And oh, the delightful passages, 
the dear, the brief, the for ever remembered!” 
he exclaimed in almost his latest writing. 
The January Cornhill was on the bookstalls 
the day he died ; Dallas was deputed to ask 
Charles Dickens to write a few pages for the 
February number; and the tribute from the 
great rival, “the old comrade and brother in 
arms,” was happily expressed. But when 
I think of Thackeray, the lines I associate 
with him are taken from his own poetry ; 
these from “The White Squall ”— 


* And when its force expended, 
‘The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunrise splendid 

Came blushing o’er the sea, 
J thought as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 

A prayer at home for me;” 


and these from “‘ The End of the Play ”— 


* Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart, 
‘Who misses or who wins the prize. 
Go, lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman.” 


These were the texts on which in his 
works and in his life this “cynic” dis- 
coursed ; and he, however famous or however 
humble, who leaves a legacy of love and 
gentleness behind him, cannot be said to 
have lived in vain. 


* * * * 


Glancing through the “ Roundabout 
Papers,” in the early numbers of The Corn- 
hill (since this Table Talk was in type), I 
came upon a few lines—perfectly finished as 
flower or shell, but tender, gracious, solemn 
as twilight—which are perhaps even more 
characteristic of the writer's habitual mood 
towards the end than either of the passages 
I have quoted. I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to copy this unconsidered masterpiece 
of a great literary artist :— 

“Tt is night now: and here is home. 
Gathered under the quiet roof, elders and 
children lie alike at rest. In the midst of a 
great peace and calm, the stars look out 
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from the heavens. The silence is peopled 
with the past ; sorrowful remorses for sins 
and shortcomings—memories of passionate 
joys and griefs rise out of their graves, both 
now alike calm and sad. Eyes, as I shut 
mine, look at me, that have long ceased to 
shine. The town and the fair landscape 
sleep under the starlight, wreathed in the 
autumn mists. Twinkling among the houses 
a light keeps watch here and there, in what 
may be a sick chamber or two. The clock 
tolls sweetly in the silent air. Here is night 
and rest. An awful sense of thanks makes 


the heart swell, and the head bow, as I pass 
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to my room through the silent house, and 
feel as though a hushed blessing were 
upon it.” 

The ease, the simplicity, the sincerity of 
these lines are, to my mind, wonderful. 
The art is perfect (if art it be, it.is the art 
which nature makes); the cadence dwells 
upon the ear. I know not where, in con- 
temporary writing they can be matched, 
except perhaps by the closing lines of “ Tris. 
tram of Lyonesse ” :— 

“* But peace they have that none may gain who live, 

And rest about them that no love can give, 


And over them, while death and life shall be, 
The light and sound and darkness of the sea.” 





A STUNDIST’S PAPERS. 


5 ee Stundist whose papers are the subject 

of this article, is a peasant born in the 
province of Kherson, in Southern Russia. 
For very obvious reasons I must not disclose 
his name. He is a man in middle life, and 
for over fifteen years has played an impor- 
tant part in developing and strengthening the 
wonderful Protestant movement among his 
countrymen known in the West as Stundism. 

About a month or so ago he heard from a 
reliable source that the police were on his 
track ; and as he had already spent two 
years in gaol on a charge of heresy trumped 
up by a village priest, he was anxious to 


remove from his house any papers or docu- 
ments which might givethe policeanother pre- 
text for proceeding against him. As he was 
one of the best-known leaders of the Protes- 
tant movement he had friends in all parts of 
Russia, and the correspondence which ac- 
cumulated in his hands was considerable. All 
of this correspondence, and much else besides, 
he has forwarded to me by a safe hand, giving 
me at the same time permission to use any 
part of it that I thought fit to make public. 
For the sake of convenience I will call the 
owner of these papers Voronin. 

I propose now to go through these papers, 
selecting what I think will interest the 
readers of GoopD Worps. The first is a 
letter to Voronin from a correspondent of 
his in Valki, dated February in this year, 
and is as follows : 


‘‘Dear Brorner,—By order of the District 
Court, three cases against Stundists were to have 
been tried this Session, but only one was tried, as 
the advocate who was engaged for the other two fell 
ill a day or two ago. Foka Marenko was charged 
before the Court with being a Stundist, and for not 
having his child baptized in the Orthodox Church. 
He was sentenced to two months in gaol, and to 
have his child taken from him to be brought up 
either by Orthodox relatives or by the village com- 
munity to which he belonged. e trial was held 
with closed doors, and without a jury.’’ 


This kidnapping of Stundist children is 
quite an ordinary occurrence. The Orthodox 
Church argues that it is far better to deprive 
the child of parental care, and the parents of 
a child’s love, than that a soul should be 
infallibly lost by holding to a heresy. 

The next letter is from a peasant in the 
province of Kief, describing a midnight visit 
made to him by the district police. 





A STUNDIST’S PAPERS. 


Fig. 2. 


‘¢ Dear Frrenp,—I am glad to say that my famil 
and myself are well, but we are a good deal troubled, 
and in fear. On the 8th the police entered my 
cottage. There were the Prefect and two of his 
assistants. The Prefect commanded me to open a 
large box standing on the floor. He then began 
rummaging among my things, but I had taken care 
to have all my letters removed to a safe place, so he 
had to satisfy himself by seizing some of my books, 
among them a psalter and a hymn-book. He also 
seized a little collection of manuscript tracts, which 
I had copied out from books lent me by the brethren. 
For a long time past my letters have been handed to 
me by the police open, and not, as previously, by the 
postman. pth is read by the police. Please 
send me no more letters, and tell all my friends not 
to write to me.”’ 


The following is an extract from a letter 
from a Stundist preacher in the province of 
Kief to Voronin, dated January of this year : 


‘“.... Last Sunday evening we had a very 
narrow escape. You know that since brother 
Tlarion’s house has been watched we have met from 
time to time among the sedge on the river. Thank 
God even for that house of prayer! Well, on Sun- 
day evening we had all assembled at the place by 
tle river [the Dnieper], when Pavl came running up 
to say that the police and the Elder were coming to 
seek us. It was very dark, and that enabled us to hide 
easily. We crept in among the reeds—ten of us. 
The ice was very thin, and we sank in the water up 
to our knees. After waiting an hour we heard the 
police arriving at our meeting place, and could see 
them dimly running about looking for us. At last 
they left to return to the village, and without 
leaving the place where we were I offered up prayer 
for our deliverance. I have had bad rheumatism 
ever since, so has Pavl. . . ” 


A few months ago one of the founders of 
the Stundist movement, Ivan Riaboshapka, 
was ordered off to a remote district in 
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Transcaucasia, and to remain there for five 
years under police surveillance. Voronin’s 
papers contain frequent reference to him. 
There is a letter to Voronin from Kharkoff 
in which the following passage occurs : 


‘¢ We visited Riaboshapka in gaol for three con- 
secutive days. The old man was full of faith, and 
put his whole trust in the Lord. On the 27th we 
went to the railway station and saw the last of him 
as he and his guard took their seats in the train for 
Rostoff, on the Don. Vassily went with him as 
far as Rostoff, and was of great assistance to him 
there. He went from Rostotf to the Black Sea, and 
then on to Batoum and Tiflis. May the good Lord 
give us all the faith of Ivan Riaboshapka.”’ 


There is a large package of letters descrip- 
tive of the persecution of the Stundists in 
the provinces of Kief, Chernigov, Kharkoff, 
and Kherson. With the limited space at my 
disposal I can only make a very few selec- 
tions from these. I take the most recent 
cases. 

The first is from a Stundist preacher in 
the district of Elizabethgrad to Voronin. 


‘‘ The troubles and persecutions in the province of 
Kief show no signs of abating. I have a report 
from a village near Uman that at a recent meeting 
of the brethren a number of them were arrested by 
order of an Orthodox priest and made tramp to 
Uman, a distance of ten miles, where they were 
kept in gaol for fifteen days, without any trial, and 
with just sufficient bread to keep them from starving. 
An order was then given by the police to shave their 
heads. This was done, and amid the jeers of the 

olice and of the other prisoners they were ordered 
sam again. During their stay in prison they were 
treated like dogs, beaten and cuffed about by the 
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lice officer. A good many of the brethren have 
_ sent from here to Transcaucasia. One brother 
has left a wife and four children in abject want. 
Another, the whole support of parents who are 
nearly eighty years old, has also been banished. 
The priests are at work among the brethren, tempt- 
ing them to leave the faith and to return to the 
empty forms of Orthodoxy, and some weak ones have 
done so, but not many, thank God !”’ 


Yet another letter describes how the 
priests entered a peasant’s hut and tore some 
texts of Scripture off the wall that the un- 
fortunate peasant had laboriously printed 
with his own hands. They told him that 
instead of texts he must procure an icon and 
attach it to the wall. A pathetic letter from 
a young fellow whose sweetheart has just 
died from the troubles and fright brought on 
by an attack on her father at the hands of a 
village elder and a crew of drunken peasants, 
states that the writer no longer cares to live. 
His career as village clerk was stopped, as he 
was suspected of complicity in the Stundist 
movement. He had just spent a fortnight 
in gaol on this charge, and his health had 
broken down. He wants to know if it is 
not possible to get away to America. He 
feels he is already a ruined man. 

Some of the most interesting letters in 
this remarkable collection are from Stundists 
banished to Siberia. It is perhaps not gene- 
rally known that a Stundist who is convicted 
of converting, or endeavouring to convert, 
the Orthodox, is usually sent to Transcau- 
casia, either for life or for a term: of years. 
Those only are sent to Siberia who after 
their arrival in the Caucasus persist in their 
work of evangelisation, or who in European 
Russia are convicted of the graver crime of 
blasphemy. Of course blasphemy includes 
any words of disrespect uttered against the 
Orthodox Church, its priests, or its usages. 

In Voronin’s collection there are two very 
interesting letters from a certain Ivan Cherko, 
let us call him, dated October 3rd of last year, 
and January 2nd of this year, Cherko belongs 
to the district of Novokopersk, in the pro- 
vince of Voronej. He is a peasant, but his 
letters show that he has received some little 
amount of education. They are steeped, for 
instance, in the imagery of Bunyan’s im- 
mortal allegory, and contain references to 
facts of science and history far beyond the 
ken of an ordinary peasant. This man was 
sentenced to four years’ penal servitude on a 
trumped-up charge of blasphemy, and his 
letters are dated from his Siberian prison in 
Tobolsk. Perhaps the most interesting thing 
in these long letters is the illustrations with 
which the Stundist convict has garnished 


them. Some of them deserve reproduction. 
Fig. 1 represents Cherko himself in prison 
garb, his legs chained, one half of his head 
shaven, and holding a New Testament in 
one hand while with the other he points to 
the words “a prisoner in Christ.” Fig. 2 
represents a pilgrim on his journey to a city 
holier than Kief or Jerusalem. The reader 
will observe that this pilgrim’s heart is en- 
larged, because the Holy Spirit dwells in it. 
Fig. 3 is Cherko sitting at his table writing 
the words, “ And hereby we know that He 
abideth in us by the spirit which He hath 
given us.” This picture is surrounded by a 
long poem of twenty-eight verses, much of it 
sorry doggerel; but I am sure the poor fellow 
found great comfort in composing it. A 
mention here and there in it of his early life 
in Russia, and of a green garden in which he 
used to play, are particularly pathetic parts. 
Another sketch is an allegory of the life 
of a pilgrim ; probably Cherko intends it of 
his own life: a ship in stormy seas and pur- 
sued by cruel and watchful beasts waiting for 
a catastrophe. The Russian flag is carried at 
the mizen, done in red and blue chalks. 
There is another very interesting letter 
from the province of Yeniseisk, away in the 
heart of Central Siberia. The writer is a 
man who was banished here for life for no 
other crime than preaching the Gospel to his 
fellow villagers. The first half of the letter 
is occupied with words of loving counsel to 
the brethren at home, exhorting them to 
stand fast in the faith, to let no terror of 
persecution divert them from the true path. 


‘‘Your souls are saved,’’ the writer says. ‘‘ Let 
no act, or word, or thought of yours put your Saviour 
to shame before the eyes of those who refuse to 
honour Him. Tell all the brethren that, although 
so far eae hey) home and wife and child, I am 
happy, for Christ has filled me with joy unspeakable, 
and I realise the presence of His Spirit here in 
Siberia, as I never realised it before.’’ 


The second half of this letter is a bright and 
picturesquely written account of his life and 
trials in hisnew home. There is no attempt 
at orderly and methodic statement ; the 
thoughts as they come into the writer’s head 
are put down anyhow : 


‘The climate here is much like what I knew in 
Russia, and we grow rye, wheat, and oats. You 
should see what splendid flax we have. I miss our fine 
Russian water melons, but then we have magnificent 
cucumbers, cabbage, potatoes, and carrots. I always 
liked carrots. There is plenty of fruit as well, but 
of a small, poor kind. Apples, grapes, pears, and 
better fruits are found eight hundred versts to the 
south of us. As to the brethren here, there are a 
ne many in various parts. In the province of 

kutsk quite a large number may be found, here in 
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Yeniseisk also. I have heard of some more than 
3,000 versts away to the east of us on the Amur. 
I would like to visit them, and if only God gives me 
life and health Iwill. I am living near a Molokan 
village, but I don’t find very much to admire in 
these ple. I fear they have departed a good 
deal from their original rectitude. Indeed, the 
people here almost everywhere are godless. Every 
farmer here has his own separate bath-house, and 
bathes himself every week regularly. Bread is baked 
every day. Cattle are less than one half the price 
of Russian cattle. There are numerous villages 
without a church or a priest. How I wish you 
could come and settle here! Write and say you are 
coming. I'll try if I cannot get you a good piece of 
land, as I know an official who is very friendly. 
present you to the Lord, and ask Him to shield you 
with His almighty strength. Thanks for your 
sympathy. May God bless you. Give my warmest 
love to the brethren. Write and tell me when you 
are coming. You will find it pleasant enough here. 
There is every chance here of splendid bee-culture. 
The best honey is ten copecks a pound.” [Probably 
Voronin has a weakness for honey.] ‘‘ Write soon, 
and to the old address.” 


I will select only one more specimen of 
the Siberian letters. It isa copy of a letter 
from a prisoner in Tomsk to his daughter, 
quite a young girl evidently, in a village in 
the province of Bessarabia. 


“My darling little Vara.”’ 
And then this is repeated. 


“My darling little Varatchka, you must have 
waited so long for a letter from papa, and now 
you have it, and I can hear you kissing it. And 

on’ll give it to mother to let her read it, and to 

anya and Vasya as well. Won't they just all 
wonder at getting a letter from a convict in Siberia! 
But you, darling, you know that although papa is a 
convict he is no criminal. Thank God I havea good 
conscience! You will pray for me, will: you not? 


You and mother together? And some day, may be 
when you have children of your own, I’ll come home 
when you are not expecting me, and nurse them on 
my knees. .. .”’ 


But perhaps the most instructive papers 
in Voronin’s collection are certain copies of 
ee sent by prisoners and exiles to the 

inister of the Interior and to the Emperor 
himself, praying for some sort of ameliora- 
tion of their hard lot. There is only space 
for extracts from one of these, written by a 
Stundist from Gerusi, his place of exile near 
the Persian frontier. 


‘‘ After prolonged anxiety I have been at last 
sentenced to banishment for five years to Transcau- 
casia to the town of Gerusi, on acharge of spreading 
the views of the Stundists. The climate of this place 
acts upon my health injuriously, and more especially 
on the health of my wife and little children, accus- 
tomed as they have been to the more temperate 
climate of the North. If the object of the adminis- 
tration in sending me to this place is to bring about 
my reform, I beg to submit to your Excellency that 
more humane measures might have been adopted. 
I am thirty years old; my wife is younger. Our 
health broke down in the troubles connected 
with my trial. May I humbly submit to you, 
what you must know far better than I do, that 
the limits to human strength are soon reached under 
the sudden sharp blows of fate. . . . Iam a humble 
subject of the Tsar. I am a Christian; but Iam 
sick, mentally and physically, and I turn to the 
Christian heart of your Excellency, and beg you 
to lighten my load, that my sickness may be cured. 
I am still a young man, my children are quite 
babies, they still require the warmth of a nt’s 
love and influence. For the sake of these Aiildren, 
for the sake of their unfortunate mother, I pray to 
your Excellency for mercy. . . . I await your 
answer. Iand my unfortunate family await it asa 
healing balsam. And may the Lord bless you!”’ 
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UNDER THE STREETS OF PARIS. 
By J. J. WALLER. 
FIRST PAPER.—THE WATER-WAYS. 


mmm) HOUSANDS of English- 
yee, TistsN| men are familiar with 
3 f the picturesque beauties 

of Paris; there are thou- 
sands of others at home 
who are hoping to look 
upon them at least once 
before they die ; whilst 
the average American 
has a firm belief that 
the Champs-Elysées and the Place de l’Etoile 
are on the direct road to Paradise. He, 
therefore, makes a most strenuous effort to 


get a glimpse of the radiant city before Time 
overtakes him with his scythe. Bright, 
broad boulevards, joyous cafés, magnificent 
temples of God and of Mammon, Art en- 
throned, Music glorified, the Drama idealised, 
and Pleasure personified—these are the things 
which usually cling to the mind as the 
characteristic features of la ville lumiére. 

But how many ever give a thought to the 
things which lie beneath the glittering 
streets—how maiuty of those who have visited 
Paris even dreamed that there was anything 
underground worth a moment’s thought ? 
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“Sewers,” you say, “and probably cess- 
pools! Horrible!” And you hurriedly turn 
to the next article. But stay, dear reader. 
Sewers we are about to visit, it is true, but 
sewers that are wonderfully made, whose 
framework is shot through with a fibre of 
fascinating things. Such things, indeed, as 
Jules Verne could weave a tale out of quite 
as entrancing as “A Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea.” For here, in this network of dark 
tunnels which run beneath the streets, the 
nerves of a gay and glorious city are strung ; 
through these channels the brain of its bright 
and busy people works continually ; from 
these depths light shoots forth brilliantly to 


illumine the boulevards when the sun goes 
down; the sparkling waters to feed the 
splashing fountains spring hence, and the 
hands of Time himseif are moved from these 
underground conduits. 

Midwinter is not a favourable time, how- 
ever, to view these wonders. In fact an 
inspection is generally forbidden at. this 
season of the year, but Monsieur Bechmann 
—the successor to that clever engineer, 
Belgrand, whose mind conceived this splen- 
did system of sanitation, and whose hand 
laid out the plans of public works of utility 
which are super-imposed upon it—could not 
resist GooD Worps, and he wrote out a 


SECTION OF MAIN SEWER, BOULEVARD SEBASTOPOL. 


special order for the purposes of this article. 
We had to take the risks, for a promenade 
through these underground tunnels is not 
without its dangers in rainy weather, when 
a storm may come on and wash the visitor 
and his guides away—send them whirling 
along with a flood of slimy surface-water 
from the streets, and deposit them in the 
Seine half-a-dozen miles away, fit subjects 
only for the Morgue. 

Our little expedition started from the Place 
du Chitelet, a fine square, occupied until 
the first year of this century by the 
notorious gaol of that name. There is the 
plan of the old prison (the scene of so many 


horrors connected with turbulent times in 
French history) upon the fagade of the Cham- 
ber of Notaries, which stands on the left, whilst 
to the right is the temporary home of Opéra- 
comique. Our guides await us in front of 
the Fontaine de la Victoire, one of the fifty 
monumental fountains which serve to refresh 
the atmosphere of Paris. We meet them 
before the gilded figure of Victory mounted 
upon the palm-decked column of Glory. 
Bosio conceived the idea to celebrate the 
first fifteen battles gained by Napoleon the 
Great. The names of these are written on 
the column, and the whole is supported by 
four sphinxes, who sit solemnly in the centre 
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of the basin, serving sparkling water to the 
passers-by. 

We leave them, however, and the world 
on the surface, and descend a spiral staircase 
for 30 feet. An assistant engineer is there 
to receive us, and half-a-dozen men are stand- 
ing round what looks like a chariot with 
cushioned seats, its corners illuminated with 
oillamps. This a sewer! Much more like 
the entrance hall to some underground palace 
of Wonderland, such as one read of in youth 
in the “ Arabian Nights,” and, if it does not 
lead to gardens of trees hung with luscious 
fruits, to spacious parlours decked with cloth 
of gold, and to hidden treasure-caves filled 
with precious gems, there are things around 
not less interesting to our more practical 
older-day minds. 

We are standing on a level with the water 
of the Seine, running close by. Here, in fact, 
is the basin of the city—that low-lying por- 
tion upon which the Parisii tribes built their 
Lutetia years before Saint Denis suffered mar- 
tyrdom on Montmartre Hill for attempting 
to Christianize them. And this was in the 
year 250. Now, towards the close of the 
nineteenth century this same spot holds the 
key of that system of sanitation which guards 
so well the health of nearly three millions 
of their more enlightened descendants, and 
which has reduced the mortality amongst 
them to twenty per thousand, making Paris 
one of the healthiest cities of the world. Two 
great main sewers, each of which cuts the 
city in half, one on the right bank, the other 
on the left bank of the Seine, culminate here. 
One runs up the Boulevard St. Michel through 
the Latin quarter to the top of Montrouge, 
the other along the Boulevard Sebastopol to 
the higher ground on the north, It is in the 
latter that we are standing at this moment— 
an immense tunnel 11 feet high and 16 feet 
wide, and we shall treat it as a model for the 
explanation of the whole system. First of 
all, however, the engineer points our atten- 
tion to two large pits filled with boulders, 
sand, stones, and other rubbish, which he 
explains have been washed down the numer- 
ous channels that empty themselves into the 
collectors, and settle in this basin. How 
some of the articles got. into the sewers is a 
mystery, but they have to be accommodated. 
Thus, whilst the water passes away they 
accumulate here, and when the pits are full 
barges are brought alongside and the con- 
tents removed at the mouth, which opens 
mto the Seine at this point. The latter 
also serves as an outlet for the flood of surface 
water during heavy storms. 


The abundance of daylight which is 
streaming into the tunnel here enables us to 
get a very clear idea of the structure of 
these magnificent sewers, and to note in 
detail the ulterior purposes to which they 
are put. No photographs have ever been 
taken of them, or a reproduction would be 
given here, but the courteous “ engineer-in- 
ordinary ” to the city, Monsieur Lecceur, has 
favoured us with a drawing of a section of 
this collector of the Boulevard Sebastopol. 


TELEPHONE AND -{~()/\_ 
TELECRAPH tr 


THE GRAND COLLECTOR 


The sewers are constructed of solid 
masonry covered with cement, and they 
are flanked on each side with foot-paths for 
the passage of the army of workmen who 
are continually engaged in cleansing them. 
The sewage, it will be observed, runs in a 
central channel 5 feet deep by 3} feet wide, 
and it only passes over the side walks when 
torrents of rain are falling. The equipment 
of the upper portions of the tunnel interests 
us most. On the right an immense tube 34 
feet in diameter runs upon iron supports 
fixed in the stonework. Through this the 
fresh water-supply of the city is flowing. 
Just above the conduit is a smaller pipe, a 
tributary of the larger one, and connected 
with it at intervals—an ingenious method of 
obviating the necessity of piercing the main 
supply too often, and thus weakening it in 
serving individual houses. The connections 
are made with the smaller pipe. The whole 
system of water-supply is thus much more 
easily kept in order and repairs are more 
readily made. On the left side runs a 
slightly smaller tube containing river-water, 
which is supplied to manufacturers and 
others for industrial purposes at a much 
more reasonable price than that charged for 
the fresh water. 

The smaller pipe just above contains com- 
pressed air, which is distributed over the 
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city as a motive power, and dealt in bya 
company in the same way as the gas and 
water. This ingenious system sprang from 
another embodied in a contract granted in 
1881 by the Municipal Council of Paris to 
the “ Pneumatic Clock Company,” who were 
given permission to place their tubes in the 
sewers on condition that they erected a 
given number of clocks in the public places 
of the city, and undertook to keep them to 
the time furnished daily at noon by the 
Observatory. The clocks are worked from 
a central office by the compressed air, and 
constitute a great public convenience. After 
twenty-five years from the date of the con- 
tract they will become the property of the 
city. As a set-off the company received a 
concession to establish and keep their pipes 
in the sewers for fifty years, for the purpose 
of distributing compressed air as a motive 
power throughout the city. A very wide 
use is made of so advantageous a system, for 
it obviates the purchase of an engine, saves 
space, time, and trouble. All that is needed 
is a meter and the proper connections with 
the compressed air-tube, then a turn of the 
tap, and the machinery is in motion. The 
clever workmen who make articles de Paris— 
those knickknacks which astonish the world 


by their beauty and daintiness—find the 
tube a boon for the turning of their ma- 


chines and lathes. Most of them do their 
work at home, and some are installed in 
garrets as high as the sixth floor. Yet their 
power is taken to their hand in a small pipe 
just as is their gas and water, and they pay 
for it by the cubic métre in the same way. 
There is nothing to compare with this 
delicate little industry in any other part of 
the world. 

The two small pipes fixed under the apex 
of the arch perform equally interesting func- 
tions. These are the pneumatic tubes used 
in the dispatch of card-telegrams and letter- 
telegrams from one portion of the city to the 
other. The excellent sewer system has helped 
the development of this handy means of com- 
munication in a way which would not have 
been possible otherwise. It is quicker than 
the telegraph for messages within the city, 
and would be perfect if the slow Parisian 
facteur were replaced by the smart London 
boy-messenger. As we stand below the tube 
we can hear the whiz of the “chase” dis- 
tinctly. There it goes at lightning speed, 
bearing most probably some tender message 
from love-sick Jean at his office at the Bourse 
to pretty Jeannette, who is toiling somewhere 
near the Bon Marché, and fixing a rendezvous 
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for the evening, when their day’s labours are 
over. Wonderfully convenient these letter- 
telegrams for correspondence, more secret 
than the telegram proper, making no awk- 
ward mistakes in times and places, and, best 
of all, preserving the caligraphy of the sender, 

More serious things are doubtless passing 
across the coils which cover the remainder of 
the roof of the tunnel. These are the tele- 
graph and telephone wires; thousands of 
miles of them connecting the two hundred 
and forty post offices, and placing hundreds 
of subscribers in the city within earshot. 
Overhead wires are prohibited in Paris (so 
are sky-signs), and how much the city gains 
in beauty those only know who have seen 
London with its unsightly webs strung across 
the house-tops, spoiling whatever of the pic- 
turesque there may be about the streets, and 
constituting a serious danger to persons and 
to property. There is no comparison either 
in the efficiency of the telephone in the two 
cities. A whisper may be heard in Paris, 
whilst in London telephoning is generally 
a most exasperating operation. A striking 
piece of evidence upon this point is afforded 
by the fact that it is well-nigh impossible to 
telephone from Paris to any given subscriber 
in London, and that before the instrument 
could be of any practical use for long mes- 
sages the two great foreign news agencies, 
Dalziel’s and Reuter’s, were obliged to have 
special wires laid underground to their offices 
from St. Martin’s-le-Grand. On the other 
hand, any subscriber in any part of the 
French capital may be heard with ease from 
the General Post Office in London. In this 
and one or two matters already mentioned 
John Bull has a good deal to learn from 
Jacques Bonhomme. 

This brief sketch will give the reader an 
idea of the ‘“‘head-work” which the sewers 
of Paris perform in addition to their proper 
functions of carrying away the refuse of the 
city. Now we proceed to an examination of 
the latter process. As already explained, all 
the channels are furnished with side-paths 
above the stream for the passage of the work- 
men, and so perfectly are they kept that a lady 
might walk along them from the Louvre to 
the Place de la Concorde without fear of 
bespotting her dainty skirts. Neither are 
there any noxious nasal trials to undergo 
as one fully expects, though it must be 
remembered that Paris has not yet obtained 
her proposed scheme of tout & [’égout, or “all 
into the sewers,” and that there are thousands 
of cesspools above our heads, which consti- 
tute a very great nuisance, 
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Let us, however, return to our chariot 
and take our seats therein. This is nothing 
more than a wagon-vanne, or sluice-carriage, 
which is used for cleansing the sewers, 
with its upper portion specially arranged 
for the accommodation of sightseers. The 
ingenuity of the design is typical of the 
Frenchman, who plays a good deal of 
comedy in whatever station of life he may 
be placed. Thus even the sewers are turned 
into a stage for the display of sanitary prin- 
ciples to foreign and other visitors to Paris. 
The accompanying sketch shows the wagon- 
vanne which is used in the ordinary work of 
cleansing the sewers. It runs along the 
ledges already described. Through the centre 
of the carriage projects a sluiced lever, or 
tongue, which when lowered fits exactly into 
the channel, and as the carriage is pushed 
forward either by the force of the stream or 
by workmen the slide scrapes clean the sides 
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just space enough for the carriage and the 
four men who push it along by means of the 
poles, or long handles, fixed at each end. 
The accompanying section will give the reader 
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CARRIACE 


an idea of the character of this sewer. It is 
simply a reproduction of the principal col- 
lectors on a smaller scale. Lamps have 
been placed at intervals en route, though 
we carry sufficient light with us to see our 
way, and to make it agreeable. We glide 
along smoothly and pleasantly, as on a 
fresh-laid tramway line, and we have just 
as many indications of where we are going 
as if we were on the top of a car running 
on the streets above. Not only is every 
thoroughfare named upon enamelled plates, 
but every house which is connected with 











and bottom of the channel. The wagon- 
promenade, used for the purpose of this and 
similar visits, is, however, a much more pre- 
tentious affair, with cushioned seats aud the 
four corners illuminated with oil-lamps. The 
cleansing-blade does not exist, so that the 
carriage moves quietly and rapidly along the 
smooth ledges of the side paths, the sewage 
flowing beneath. The city has built a dozen 
such carriages for “show” purposes, and 
during the height of the tourist season fifty 
or more persons are often conducted upon 
them through this section of the sewers. 
From the Place du Chatelet to the Made- 
lene, vid the Rue de Rivoli, is the route 
prescribed for the first portion of our prome- 
nade. The Rue de Rivoli is provided with 
a sewer of the secondary order, a tunnel 
12 feet high by 74 feet wide, so that there is 


the sewers is numbered also. Here we 
are already at the Louvre Palace with all 
its art treasures, and on the opposite side 
the famous shops of the same name, so 
dear to every lady visitor to Paris. Then 
the Tuileries Gardens, the scene of past 
splendours of Monarchy and Empire. 
Under the Place de la Concorde we arrive 
at the junction of four important sewers, and 
take an opportunity of walking along an old 
branch, which used to empty into the Seine 
near the Pont de la Concorde, as far as the 
Obelisk of Luxor. We are then standing 
under the centre of the square, the exact 
spot which served for the accomplishment of 
the most horrible of all the crimes of the 
French Revolution—the public execution of 
Louis XVI. and his famous consort, Marie 
Antoinette, one hundred years ago. 

Just as the Place de la Concorde, with its 
magnificent monuments and sparkling foun- 
tains, with its flanks of public gardens and 
governmental buildings, is the great centre 
of movement of city life, so here below is 
constituted the general meeting-ground for 
the elaborate sewage system on the left bank 
of the Seine. At this point the secondary 
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channels, such as that we have traversed 
under the Rue de Rivoli, and scores of other 
minor tributaries, have made their way into 
one great collector, which runs from the 
Arsenal, along the quays, up the Rue Royale, 
past the Madeleine, and thence, by way of 
the Boulevard Malesherbes to Asniéres, 
where it empties into the Seine after a 
course of six miles. We proceed along the 
Rue Royale to a point where it is joined and 
swelled by the streams which come beneath 
the Grand Boulevards. Then commences 
the largest collector of all—that which runs 
from the Madeleine to Asniéres. Here the 
channel widens to 9 feet, and our promenade 
en voiture concludes. We have, however, a 
much more exciting trip to make, for we are 
going along with this stream to the end of 
its course. But how? Par ici—“ This way,” 
says our guide. We follow him on foot a 
little way down, holding on close to the wall 
—though the path is wide enough to accom- 


modate a couple of us—for fear of falling in, 
But the danger is soon over, and we are 
invited to step inside a vessel lying in 
mid-stream, or rather taking up the whole 
of it; a veritable gondola with carpeted 
floor and cushioned scats; lit up by large 
lamps, less picturesque perhaps than a Vene- 
tian, but much more luminous. Four brave 
fellows in blue blouses man the boat, which 
is oarless, rudderless, and sculless. It is in 
fact nothing more than another sewer-scraper 
in its holiday clothes; a Dddateau-vanne, or 
sluice-boat, performing for the great collectors 
the same salubrious functions as does the 
sluice-carriage for the smaller channels. The 
slide is fixed in front and let down by a lever 
to the bottom of the sewer, which is scraped 
clean as the boat moves along with the 
stream. The following drawing will give 
the reader an idea of the structure of the 
boat. 

We take our seats and are carried gently 
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forward by the weight of moving water 
pressing against the tongue of the boat. It 
is an odd experience this through the bowels 
of a great city. One is reminded of a pas- 
sage down some side street of Venice upon a 
dark night, such as the Rio della Paglia, 
though it would need a very romantic brain 
indeed to convert this arch above us into the 
Bridge of Sighs. But one cannot have 
everything even in a model Paris sewer. 

We travel gently along for a time, noting 
with interest the names of the thoroughfares 
as we pass beneath the fashionable quarters 
around the Pare Monceau. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the dull sound of the sluice scraping 
along the cemented sides of the sewer is 
drowned by that of rushing water, which 
comes pouring into the collector from all the 
side channels. We feel ourselves pushed 
forward at double speed. “What is that ?” 
we inquire anxiously. “Only a sharp 
shower above,” replies our guide. But the 
water is rising perceptibly, and we do not 
relish overmuch the way in which we are 
being rushed forward against our will. Our 


guides only laugh to themselves. We are 
driven again to romance, and think of the 
perilous journey of Allan Quartermain and 
his friends down that Stygian stream which 
led into the land of the frowning city 
and the rival Silver Queens. And what is 
that ruddy column rising and falling there 
in front of us? Surely not another rose of 
fire? Nothing so grimly picturesque. It is 
only a water-pipe which has sprung a leak, 
and is sending out a jet of water just in 
front of the red light fixed in the side of the 
sewer for the illumination of our passage. 
But it looks uncanny enough in the distance, 
and we get ashiver from the spray as we 
piss by, just as the hair of Umslopogaas was 
singed as he steered the canoe of Quarter- 
main round the outer edges of the rose of 
fire. 

The storm subsides, however, and we 
arrive without further incident at Asniéres, 
where this stream pours into the Seine at 
the rate of 300,000 cubic métres per day. 
On the way it has been joined by another 
collector from the left bank of the Seine, 
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THE DAY IS DONE. 


one which starts from the river Biévre, and 
runs to the Place St. Michel and the Pont de 
Alma, where it passes under the river by 
means of a syphon and thence beneath the 
Place de PEtoile, at 100 feet below the grand 
triumphal arch. Let us here take a note of 
the ingenious system employed in cleansing 
the syphon. The latter is 170 yards long 
by 3 feet in diameter, and constructed with 
a very smooth interior. A wooden ball, 
almost exactly the same size as the tube, is 
inserted at an opening on the left bank of 
the Seine, by the pressure of the stream it is 
carried down and underneath, and then, by 
reason of its lighter specific gravity, it 
rushes up to the surface at the other side, 
chasing before it the sand, stones, or other 
obstacles which may have settled in the pipe. 

In addition to the two collectors already 
described as emptying themselves into the 
Seine, there is a third, 8 miles long, which 
starts near the cemetery of Pére Lachaise, 
follows the exterior boulevards, and de- 
bouches into the river at St. Denis ; so that 
altogether the Seine receives an average of 
nearly 1,000,000 cubic métres of sewage 
every day. In all there are 800 miles of 
channels of one class or another running 
beneath the streets of Paris. Nothing ex- 
cepting storm-water is turned into the Seine 
during its course through the city proper, 
though a considerable proportion of the 
matters in suspension finds its way into 
the river at Asniéres. As much of the 
solids as can be dealt with is taken thence 
to the Plain of Gennevilliers for irrigation 
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purposes. So profitable have the processes 
In operation there proved, that land has 
risen in value from 90 francs to 450 franes 
per hectare. In 1881 the municipality of 
Gennevilliers made a contract with the city 
to enjoy the exclusive right of using the 
sewage for a period of twelve years. That 
contract having expired, other projects are 
now being discussed. One plan is to adopt 
the system of tout d Pégout, which would 
mean the abolition of the detestable cesspool 
system, and turning the whole of the refuse 
into the sewers. This plan would necessi- 
tate the purchase of another farm at Achéres, 
and a much larger development of the irri- 
gation system. It is proposed to spend 
31,000,000 francs upon this, and a fur- 
ther 35,000,000 francs in making addi- 
tional sewers, and adapting the existing 
channels to the increased quantities they 
would be called upon to carry. Then it is 
proposed to spend 50,000,000 francs more 
upon improving the water supply and the 
means of distributing it. If this scheme is 
earried forward, every proprietor will be 
obliged to connect his houses with the 
sewers, and it will entail an enormous 
amount of labour. When the details of the 
scheme became known a little while ago, 
meetings were called to protest against this 
“wanton waste of public money.” There 
is little doubt, however, that the official 
scheme will triumph in the end, and Paris 
will, when it is carried out, have even a 
better claim than at present to call itself the 
best-drained city in the world. 


THE DAY IS DONE. 


t her day is done! the shades are gathering deeper ; 
Hark! from the skies there falls the voice of One: 

Lay down thy task and rest, my loyal reaper, 

For day is done. 


Wiaried are we, and harvest is not ended— 
Our weapons fail us and our sands are run ; 
To others be the triumphs we intended ; 


Our day is done. 


Farewell the faintness on the field—for ever 
Farewell : few are the sheaves we bring or none ; 
Yet will the Master’s welcome wait endeavour, 


Now day is done. 
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Farewell, O Earth, thy bleak grey skies of sorrow ! 
For now the homestead of our faith is won, 


Thy clouds shall cast no shadow on to-morrow— 


Thy day is done. 


Fast fades the light ; in secret gloom before us 
The voiceless valley that no foot may shun! 
Courage, my soul: one star is steadfast o’er us, 


Tho’ day is done. 


Our day is done! do Thou, O God, ingather 
Safe to Thy harvest home each wandering one— 
Leave not one outcast to the tempest, Father, 


When day is done. 


JAS. MACKINTOSH SLIMON. 














VOICES FROM THE SEA. 


Sundap Readings for Julp. 
By tue Rev. T. VINCENT TYMMS. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


THE FISHER OF MEN. 
Read Matt. iv. 18—22; Luke v. 1—11. 


HE Great Fisher of men went 
down to the Sea of Galilee to 
cast His net. Knowing all 
that passes through the deep 
He meant to use His skill and 
strength to draw afew chosen 
men out of their natural 

element, and make them fishers like Himself. 

Luke alone describes the manner in which 

Christ cast His spell around them, and how 

one, representative of all, agonised in the 

Fisher’s toils, crying out, ‘“‘ Depart from me, 

for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” Yet even 

Luke leaves us to ask how it was that these 

men were so profoundly affected by the per- 

sonality of Christ, that they were induced to 
leave their families and calling to follow 
an apparent stranger. This question only 
finds an answer in the Fourth Gospel, where 

a son of Zebedee who is silent about this 

incilent narrates a previous intimacy at 

Bethabara and Cana. © This prior acquaint- 

ance accounts for all that is mysterious in 

the Synoptic Gospels, and instructs us that 
the effectual calling by the sea was a sum- 
mons to a closer and more constant com- 
panionship than the Master had hitherto 
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required. Concerning the earlier following 
it might be said that the disciples had spon- 
taneously sought Christ and resorted to Him 
for their own benefit and blessing. Con- 
cerning the latter Christ was able to say, “ Ye 
have not chosen me but I have chosen you, 
and appointed you that ye should bring forth 
much fruit.” In the former case the men 
having been directed to Christ by a preacher, 
felt the attraction of his divine “ glory and 
virtue ” drawing them to desire His presence. 
But He laid no command upon them, and 
seemed at first to hold them at arm’s length, 
saying, “Whom seek ye?” But in the 
second He fitly exerted His authority, be- 
cause His object was not their salvation, 
but their service to Himself, which as Master 
He could righteously command. They were 
henceforth to be employed in the King’s 
business, and no man “ taketh this honour to 
himself.” 

There is light for us to-day in these facts. 
They not merely harmonize narratives which 
have been criticised as discrepant, but they 
harmonize the ways and words of Christ 
with our sense of right. The heart resents 
arbitrary choice and calling to a salvation 
which all men need and none deserve, but 
it approves the choice of special servants 
for great tasks or office. It seems unjust for 
Christ to pick and choose among millions 
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of needy mer, to give them pardon and 
deliverance from evil, while others perish. 
Yet this is what the Gospels appear to tell us 
that He did, until we distinguish between 
Christ’s choice of His ministering apostles 
and His unbounded welcome of repentant 
sinners, His going about to seek and save 
the lost. No explanations now discoverable 
can disperse the mists which shroud the facts 
of human life. Our ignorance and perplexity 
in this solemn region of spiritual phenomena 
do not justify, but they tempt suspicion of 
divine equity ; they do not warrant, but 
they sometimes provoke a resort to hard 
doctrines of sovereign reprobation, to explain 
why some walk in the light and sing God’s 
songs while others sit in darkness and bewail 
or curse their misery. It is perfectly true 
that we are equally unable to explain why 
certain leaves are torn from a tree in autumn 
while others linger on its branches through 
November gales, and a few brown relics of 
vanished foliage cling to their places until 
the frosts and snows of winter have yielded 
to the spring. With cool hearts we say of the 
leaves, that forces of wind and sunshine 
working uniformly and therefore acting 
variously on objects differently exposed, 
affect the secret processes of nutrition, and 
suffice to tear some twigs while only bending 
others which are quite as strong. We ascribe 
no caprice to Nature. We are sure that 
changeless law governs all her changes, and 
that all her laws bear the impress of reason 
and are right. So in the sphere of religion 
we may chide ourselves for imagining caprice 
in that Eternal Mind of whose thoughts 
Nature is a shadow, we may be perfectly cer- 
tain that all His ways are equal : but here our 
hearts are turbulent and we cannot calmly 
watch the fading and perishing of man as 
we do the withering of fallen leaves. Even 
the assurance that the flourishing of some 
and the decay of other souls must be due to 
changeless law working among mutable things 
does not quell our murmurs. Let law dis- 
pose of leaves und stars and suns ; but love, 
we think, should count and care for human 
souls, and tender mercy should encompass 
all alike! When reason has said her last 
quieting word the facts remain to trouble us; 
and surely we do well to be sorry if only we 
believe that our sorrow is not greater than 
His whose soul was ‘exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death.” 

It is here that the Gospel harmony has 
music for our spirits. If we misread the 
story which tells how the Great Fisher of 
men called certain individuals to follow 
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Him we shall find a confirmation of our 
darkest thoughts, instead of a relieving light. 
But reading it aright as a special call to ser- 
vice, and that service the work of fishing for 
their fellow. men ; a service of great privilege, 
but none the less a work of love and sacrifice 
to be offered on the altar of the world’s 
redemption—then the voice which comes 
from the sea is rich with hallowed meaning. 
It tells us that Christ’s picked men aré 
chosen as fit servants of mankind; that 
those whom He draws to Himself are ex- 
pected to draw others; and this thought may 
peradventure be a cali to some who read 
these words to believe that they too must 
be fishers of men, and toil on the Dead: Sea 
which His spirit is healing in the certainty 
that God our Saviour “ willeth that all men 
should be saved and come to the knowledge 
of the truth.” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 


CHRIST SLEEPING. 
Read Psalm cxxi.; Matt. viii. 14—27. 


WHEN our Lord gave commandment. to 
depart unto the other side of the sea, He 
was evidently weary. There are pathetic 
traces of this in two sentences which are 
seldom connected in our minds, because 
found in different Gospels. While waiting 
for the boat, Christ said to a volunteer dis 
ciple, “The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay His head.” Immedi- 
ately afterwards He embarked, and lay down 
in the stern of the vessel, and when the storm 
arose He was asleep with His head resting on 
a hard pad, which the steersman must have 
given up for His use. 

But Jesus was weary not only in body 
but in heart, not only as man, but of men. 
His beautiful words and mighty works had 
gathered multitudes of enthusiastic admirers, 
who were eager to attach themselves to oné 
who might soon restore the throne of David. 
But Jesus, knowing their motives, turned 
away from adulation with loathing and grief: 
He did not want companions who hungered 
after riches and honour, but would shrink from 
His side when poverty; homelessness, atid 
peril were in prospect. tle was glad to put 
six miles of water betwecu Himself and such 
courtiers, There was no cynical contempt in 
this desire to escape from the multitude. It 
sprang rather from sorrow than pride, and 
from mercy rather than sorrow, because such 
adherents could only bring shame upor 
themselves and His cause. 
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When the boat which bore Jesus away set 
sail the evening sky was clear and the waters 
were calm; but before long one of those 
sudden tempests, which are common to all 
highland lakes, threatened the vessel with 
destruction. Why was this tempest allowed ? 
The power which presently quelled it was 
not asleep, and the Lord of Nature might 
have had a calm passage had He so desired. 
That storm if not expressly raised was di- 
vinely allowed to burst down from the snow- 
clad mountains, and we must conclude that 
like the death of Lazarus and the mendi- 
cant’s congenital blindness, it was permitted 
for the glory of God, and to the intent that 
we may believe. That it was wisely ordered 
is proved by the interest it has never ceased 
to awaken in the world, and by the experi- 
ence of myriads, to whom it has brought in- 
creased faith and deepened peace in hours of 
peril both on land and sea. But it can only 
be of full use to us when we discern its mean- 
ing and benefit to those who felt its power 
at the time. 

Our interest in the one vessel should not 
make us forgetful that other boats were on 
the sea that night. There were probably 
many fishermen plying their craft as usual 
on the lake, and on them terror would fall 
as on the disciples. To some of them per- 
chance the calm came as an answer to their 
ery to God, although they saw no form and 
heard no commanding voice. Perhaps some 
boats were lost that night, and the dark pro- 
vidence of God fulfilled itself in deaths which 
made widowed women and orphaned chil- 
dren weep next day in many Galilean homes. 
God is never absent from the sea, and often 
now “He maketh the storm a calm,” yet 
almost nightly there are wrecks and dying 
agonies in some region of the world ; and 
the sun rises and the blue heavens smile on 
stilled waters which cover those for whose 
deliverance the quiet came too late. Cuala- 
mity befalling men on the sea of Galilee 
while Jesus Christ floated on its waters may 
seem incongruous, yet it would have been no 
stranger than the fact that in His day many 
died in Israel, yet only two were raised to 
life again ; nor is it more mysterious than the 
nearer fact that calamities are constantly 
occurring under the Father’s eye, and are 
not prevented by His power and love. 
“Master, carest Thou not that we perish ?” 
How many have lifted up this cry, but have 
seen no sign such as that which comforted 
the twelve? In view of these dark experi- 
ences, it is wise to confess the possibility 
that boats, and nets, and human lives were 


lost, and wild cries silenced in the sea while 
Jesus slept. 

From surmise we pass to history in saying 
that “other boats were with Him” at tlie 
outset. Can we be wrong in thinking that 
these were laden with enthusiastic but un- 
called followers, such as Jesus was wishful 
to escape $ Had not the storm a wholesome 
use in scattering these? We find no trace 
of them upon the other side, and must con- 
clude that the boat which bore our Lord was 
the only one of the little fleet which made 
the voyage. The storm was a divider of 
the fit and unfit, and was raised by the fan of 
Him who still uses difficulty and danger to 
develop loyalty and courage in those who 
“will to do His will,” and to expose half- 
heartedness in those who seek their own 
things while nominally serving Him. 

If this be true, we are in a position to 
recognise as much wisdom and goodness in 
the storm as in the calm. The disciples saw 
only evil in the gale, and were almost indig- 
nant that their Master slept. Their cry, 
“ Carest Thou not that we perish ?” betrays 
an intuitive perception that the sleep was 
not involuntary and was almost a grievance. 
They had not lost all faith in Him, for His 
words, ‘‘O ye of little faith,” or others of 
like purport, show that Christ viewed them 
as believers who were staggered but not 
entirely bereft of personal trust in His care. 
Their agonizing cry, “Save, Lord, we perish,” 
was also a marvellous tribute to His com- 
manding power, because it proves that what 
time they were afraid they trusted in Him. 
Their distress arose from the fact that Christ 
did not use His power as immediately as 
seemed needful. They waited until it seemed 
almost too late; they had toiled manfully 
while peril increased, and had left Him alone 
until the boat was actually settling down. 
As compared with ordinary conduct, such 
behaviour displays great faith and splendid 
courage. Only from His altitude could chid- 
ing words be just, and even in His chiding 
there was no reproach or anger, but rather a 
deprecation of their panic as uncalled for. By 
this means He rallied their failing strength 
of soul, and stiJled in no small measure 
the tempest in their natures, before He arose 
and rebuked the winds and the waves, say- 
ing, “‘ Peace, be still!” 

Herein lies the teaching we all need. We 
are perpetually clamouring in our hearts for 
signs and outward blessings, and are ready 
to despond because Christ is as one who 
sleeps. We believe in God, yet are impa- 
tient and afraid when circumstances are con- 
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trary, when our lives are beaten upon by 
wild storms of adversity or human injustice. 
Does God care? Is there knowledge with 
the Most High? How long, O Lord? How 
lung? These are the cries of myriads who 
truly |»ok to God for deliverance, yet see no 
sign. Even the miracle before us is misread 
by multitudes as an encouragement to ex- 
pect a similar sign, and thus the absence of 
such answers to prayer is construed as an 
evidence that either the suppliants have no 
faith, or that faith itself is vain. But this 
is wrong. The lesson for troubled hearts to 
learn is this, that “what time” we “are 
afraid” we must trust in God, because He 
“that keepeth Israel” slumbers not nor 
sleeps, though human spirits are disquieted 
and social tempests rage, and the forces of 
nature and of human passion are not mira- 
culously quelled. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 


CHRIST WALKING ON THE SEA. 


Read Matt. xiv. 13—36. 


THIs narrative ‘has many points in com- 
mon with the one we have reviewed, but 
the lesson taught is more advanced. As in 
the former voyage, the disciples embarked at 
Christ’s command, and the object of the 


journey was to divide them from an enthu- 
siastic crowd. But popular feeling had now 
reached a higher temperature, and the 
thought that Jesus might prove to be a 
king had developed into a determination to 
make Him one by force. This revolutionary 
project compelled Him who was a king 
already to withdraw Himself and His 
friends. 

But why should Jesus separate Himself 
from the disciples? Why choose the quiet 
mountain solitude as His own retreat, and 
the boisterous sea for them? Would not 
the twelve have fared better if Christ had 
led them to the hill-top, for gentle teaching 
and companionship in prayer? We are apt 
to think so, both for them, and in like case 
for ourselves, deeming the rough, unspiritual 
world in which we have to toil an unfavour- 
able place and one which works against our 
highest interests and growth in grace. Yet 
He who is wiser than we preferred a stranger 
method, and sent those men to sea that 
night, while he went upwards to pray ; and 
to make the contrast greater, He brought a 
strong wind from the mountain gorges on 
the other side to buffet them and baffle 
their endeavours. So while He is seated 
in the unruftied peace of heaven, He leaves 
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us to toil upon the sea of worldly life, and 
through many dark watches we strive to 
reach our desired haven, but are beaten 
back by adverse elements, so that our efforts 
often seem to be in vain. If we can under- 
stand the one mystery, we may find that 
it sheds a light upon the other. 

To explain the night we must review 
the preceding day. Early in the afternoon 
the disciples had seen with dismay the 
crowd assembled in the wilderness, and 
had urged Jesus to send them away. In 
reply Jesus told them to feed the people, 
and it appears from a comparative reading 
of the evangelists that they were left for 
some hours to consider the problem, but 
could only renew their advice. Then en- 
sued the miraculous meal, in which the 
twelve gave their all and Christ gave the 
increase. As a natural consequence there 
was excitement in the multitude and elation 
of spirit in the twelve. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of conceit, 
whether spiritual or intellectual, that it can- 
not be subdued by any direct effort. Medi- 
tation and self-castigation, though accom- 
panied with prayer, appear to increase the 
subtle power of self-appreciation. There is 
but one remedy, and it is one which God 
freely administers to His servants ; viz., an 
encounter with serious or even insurmount- 
able obstacles. The last lesson of Christian 
life is to be glorified without being poisoned 
by pride. Until this heavenly maturity is 
won, those thorns in the flesh which vex and 
tempt us to despond are the indispensable 
conditions of honourable use. 

By this principle we can interpret Christ’s 
procedure. While the multitude threatened 
to become a burden, and was only a poor 
hungry crowd, the disciples could only think 
of dispersion, but Christ would not send even 
foolish and superficial followers to faint by 
the way. When the crowd had been well 
filled with bread, and sought to exalt Christ 
in its dull, ignorant fashion, the parties 
changed sides. It was Christ who now 
wanted to disperse the people, while the 
disciples were evidently touched with a con- 
tagious emotion, and too ready to receive 
honour and flattery and thanks. For men 
in such a state of mind there was more 
medicine in a few hours of humbling strife 
with a stormy sea than even in quiet prayer. 

The common toil which taxes the energies 
of Christian men might easily be dispensed 
with if God cared to make His grace a 
labour-saving instead of a labour-helping 
agent. Our work gives no relief to our 
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divine Employer, but it cultivates in us that 
healthy, because aspiring, humbleness, which 
is the passport to promotion in the kingdom 
of It is only in active service that we 
learn the twofold secret, “ I can do all things 
through Christ strengthening me,” and, 
" Without me ye can do nothing.” The 
twelve had a lesson in the former half of the 
truth when by handing round their little 
store they found honour as masters of 
Nature and the stewards of the Almighty. 
They were brought down to acknowledge 
the second half when the elements proved 
stronger than they. The furious tempest 
was Christ's minister to buffet them, and 
that terrific contest was better for their 
lasting peace than a night of sleep or a 
night of waking thought, where all was 
hushed and still. 

Spiritual men have been slow to under- 
stand this law of health. They have thought 
to rid themselves of sinful tendencies by 
long retirement and prayer, but have been 
dismayed to find temptation come to them 
in the wilderness, and self assert its claims 
while kneeling on the altar stairs, in con- 
vent cells, in religious conventions, on Sab- 
bath days, and in the summer interludes of 
rest. Without rest and prayer the soul 


must perish, but there is a time for labour, 


and atime for storms, and a time to be 
speeded on our way by rude shakings and 
wild alarms. 

The apparent absence of Christ was a 
necessary part of the night’s instruction, 
but we must beware of treating the absence 
as real. Those distressed rowers are not 
true types of men who neglect personal 
communion with Christ, and therefore fail 
in spiritual works. That labouring boat is 
not the symbol of a Christless Church. 
The disciples were doing the work. given 
them to do, and were as clearly in the path 
of duty as when handing round the bread 
and fish. There was noble faithfulness in 
their long battle with the storm while 
momently tempted to renounce all hope of 
getting to the other side. Their strenuous 
efforts in the face of peril, and in spite of ill- 
guecess, are a pattern we do well to imitate as 
individuals and as Churches. It is. true that 
without Christ we can do nothing, but it is 
also true that, like the disciples and like our 
Lord Himself, it may often be our highest 
honour to spend our strength without being 
able to discern any visible results. There are 
times when He who is never far away from 
those who do His bidding may deny the joy 
of His felt presence, that we may learn those 
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lessons which will fit us for His fellowship for 
ever. It is only to our infirmity of thought 
that there is any absence or coming of the 
Christ, and happy are they who live and 
work as seeing Him who is invisible. His 
apparent absence is only for a little while, 
His real presence is for ever, and it is hidden 
or made manifest in equal love and wisdom. 
He who exposes our lives to storms and 
oppositions will send relief and calm and 
prospering breezes, when these will be a 
blessing, not a snare. It may not be in the 
first watch, or the second, or the third, but, 
as on that wild night of old, in the last 
watch before the morning. Those who say 
“Our Lord delayeth His coming,” and 
through faithless fear or indolence abandon 
duty and drift before the wind, whichever 
way it lists to blow, will find themselves at 
last where they must needs bewail their 
folly. But all who take commandment from 
the Master, and press onwards as they can, 
will surely find their work acknowledged, and 
their obedience honoured ; and as they stand 
with Christ upon “the other side” looking 
back upon the sea they have crossed, will 
own with gratitude that their long dark 
hours of stress and conflict were a needful 
preparation for the beatific vision, for the 
“great calm” and the bright dawn, and the 
swift passage to the haven of their hearts’ 
desire. ty 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
PAUL'S SHIPWRECE. 


As we pass from the tales of deliverance 
on the narrow waters of Galilee to the 
story of Paul’s suffering on that greater 
sea, round which the Roman world was 
grouped, a feeling of sadness creeps over us. 
No Lord of Nature rises up from sleep to 
still this tempest. No form glides through 
the darkness to bring peace to these toiling 
seamen, The power which quelled those 
earlier storms seems no more present in the 
night. ‘Paul, though not inferior in devotion 
to the first disciples, is left to toss for many 
days and nights upon a leaky ship, and is at 
last thrown almost naked on a foreign shore. 
But if we have rightly read the previous 
lessons, we shall not be surprised that miracles 
have ceased, but rather find in Paul’s voyage 
a symbol of the stormy lives, the dark 
seasons, the hard labour, and apparent non- 
success for which the earlier discipline was 
intended to prepare; and shall be able to 
find more advanced lessons of faith when 
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tempted to exclaim in bitter unbelief, “ Oh, 
where is He that trod the sea ?” 

Comparing the several narratives, it will 
be confessed that, although the last presents 
less vivid tokens of divine power, it supplies 
a grander example of human faith. The 
watches of a single night were stretched out 
into fourteen days and nights of darkness, 
and as the protracted strain on strength and 
courage continued, real peril increased, and 
panic spread contagiously. But Paul was 
imperturbed by the fury of nature, or the 
wilder excitement of the people. How un- 
lika the conduct of the twelve disciples was 
this! Compared with Paul, they seem like 
frightened children—boys by the side of a 
man. Paul’s bearing seems more like Christ’s 
than theirs. He cannot stand up and bid 
the sea be still, nor can he leave the vessel 
and walk to the Italian shore ; but his heart 
is at rest and quiet, and from him, as from 
Christ, power goes out to calm the tumult in 
the vessel. 

This spectacle of grander human faith 
furthermore implies a more wonderful divine 
work. It was a greater thing to produce 
such moral heroism than to subdue unthink- 
ing wind and water. Here is a thinking 
mind wrought upon by everything fitted to 
produce dismay, but undismayed. Here is 
a mortal man to whom, by nature, death is as 
terrible and fear as infectiousas to Peter and 
John, yet, instead of crying, “‘Carest Thou 
not that we perish ?” he is delivered from all 
anxiety about perishing, is ready to perish if 
so appointed, ready to go down into the salt 
waters, and to say, while sinking, not “Save 
me!” as Peter cried ; but “Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit.” Truly, no miracle performed 
on matter could be so glorious as the making 
of a man like this. 

With this principle as a clue we can under- 
stand the otherwise mysterious fact that 
signs and wonders have ceased. While the 
visible form of Christ was present and miracles 
were granted to believing supplication, the 
disciples were kept in the condition of 
children. They could not grow into stalwart, 
self-controlled men in Christ until thrust out 
to live apparently alone. It was expedient for 
their manhood that the overshadowing great- 
ness of their Lord should be withdrawn, and 
His condescending aids to faith give place to 
sterner trials. God is not satisfied to merely 
save from peril, He desires to save from fear. 
It were a small thing for Him to heal the sick 
and rescue men from fire, or pestilence, or 
shipwreck. He who made the sea could 
make all seas calm. He who made our 
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bodies could avert all pain, and release us 
from the law of death. But in cutting out 
the tragic element from life He would reduce 
mankind to littleness, and renounce the 
discipline which now ennobles men and 
women, and saves from all weak and craven 
thoughts and feelings. As well might we hope 
to train a race of hardy seamen by causing 
them to sail in summer only, and then upon 
smooth streams and glassy lakes, as expect 
to be made strong sons of God by perpetual 
grants of comfort and soft living. Chiistians 
are not meant to be the spoiled children of 
Providence, the pets of an indulgent Deity. 
They are meant to be good soldiers, capable 
of enduring hardness for the Lord. The 
Church is not built to be a pleasure yacht, 
but a life-boat ready to encounter the severest 
storms by putting forth to sea when others 
fly for shelter. Hence Christ no more 
works miracles in favour of Hisown. He 
leaves us to share the hardships which wisdom 
ordains for the proving and perfecting of 
man. God’s winds are not stayed for us, and 
His waves roll on without respect for our 
presence in the ships they toss or break. 
Disease runs its natural course in the conse- 
crated body of a saint, however much we 
wish for his recovery. We take our share 
in the consequences of other people’s sins and 
follies, as Paul suffered for the folly of the 
crew in leaving Crete. Our one advantage 
over unbelievers in the hour of trial lies in 
the power of faith. Faith, not that a sign 
will be given or a miracle be wrought, but 
faith that all is well, and God’s will supreme. 
The infantile faith that clamours for exemp- 
tion from the law of nature cannot survive 
the actual experiences of life ; it is a sickly 
spirit which breaks down in great emergencies 
and brings collapse when most needed to give 
strength. But faith that God is good, and 
wise, and near, even when He seems to 
slumber, and apparently forsakes His child- 
ren and abandons them to agony and death, 
this is a faith which elevates a common man 
into fellowship with Christ, who asked and 
received no miracle of rescue for Himself. 
It is a faith which a few signs did much to 
originate and enlighten, but which would be 
rendered utterly impossible by their constant 
repetition. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
FEELING AND FAITH. 
Read John xiv. 


THESE voices from the sea have still one 
final word for our encouragement. They all 
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say, “ Have faith in God”; yet all confess 
that faith does not banish the natural feel- 
ings of our hearts. We sometimes chide 
ourselves unjustly because so easily moved 
and disconcerted by events. “Can I be a 
Christian? Can I be a believer in Christ 
when my soul is thus disquicted within me ?” 
So some have cried aloud, and many have 
inquired in silent misery. But such self- 
torment is unreasonable. God has fashioned 
all our hearts alike, and has made them to 
feel, not to reason. It is the work of faith 
to raise our lives above the tyranny of emo- 
tion, but not to suppress or cast it out. It 
is touchingly confessed by Luke that “ they 
wished for day,” and the words cannot be 
restricted in their application to the pagan 
crew and passengers. It was impossible for 
human nature to be indifferent to that dark- 
ness. Ali men must wish for light in times 
of bodily danger. Light to work by. Light 
to see each others’ faces. Light to see their 
perils, and any possibjlities of rescue or 
escape; anything rather than go down in 
darkness into the dread mystery! Yet how 
vain such wishes! Even an apostle’s prayer 
could not speed the dawn. In due season it 
would come. Dreaded or longed for, it 
would come. All through these dreary 
watches the earth was whirling round with 
unimaginable swiftness, and bearing that 
spot of sea round to meet the morning light. 
The day was hasting greatly, while to their 
thought it tarried. On shore labouring men 
were sleeping through the storm, and would 
think the daylight had come too soon, when 
it called them back to toil; and perhaps 
doomed prisoners were wailing for the night 
to linger, as its hours would be their last on 
earth. But wished for and dreaded by pal- 
pitating human hearts, the day approached. 
With noiseless wings, the great shadow we 
call night was gliding round the globe with 
evening on its face and morning in its rear, 
but it neither hasted nor lingered because of 
man’s desire. 

So it must ever be. Our wishes no more 
alter the natural order of events than they 
arrest the sunset or hasten dawn. Yet if 
agitated yearnings are not incompatible with, 
nor successfully banished by, the most scien- 
tific knowledge of their futility, it must needs 
follow that their presence is no proof that 
faith is absent. Even Christ was touched 
with this human infirmity. As the hour and 
power of darkness crept over His life, His 
spirit was straitened until it had passed by. 
While the spiritual tempest swept over His 


soul in Gethsemane, He beheld the after-joy 
with absolute confidence, yet He too wished 
for day. Therefore this same Son of Man 
and Son of God; this Brother, who came 
from the Eternal Light to share our days 
and nights, our mornings and evenings, our 
storms and calms, can understand as well as 
pity ; and He whose soul was exceeding sor- 
rowful and very heavy, and who cried, “ My 
God! my God! why hast Thou forsaken 
me ?” is patient with us when storms affright, 
when darkness appals, when grief or pain 
distracts, and He will not despise our weak- 
ness, nor be angry when our faith is nothing 
better than a cry for help. 

Let us not forget that unsuccessful toil, 
apparent failure, danger, darkness, and death 
have their place in His divine economy, for 
those whom He has called to follow Him, 
and having place have certainly their use 
and blessing. In the night of penitential 
grief it is well for men that gloom and pain 
should do some wholesome work within. 
In the night of bereavement it is well that 
tears, like those shed in Bethany, should 
prepare our eyes to see the glory of God. 
So, too, it is good for the Church to toil and 
hold her vigil while the Master seems like 
one absent or asleep. The vessel is still 
labouring. The mariners have made many 
mistakes. While the waves threaten and 
the timbers creak, and many say the ancient 
bark is about to founder in the gale, it is 
natural for our occasional cry to be, “ Carest 
Thou not that we perish?” But night has its 
uses and its songs, and darkness does a work 
for man as well as for nature, which light 
alone cannot accomplish. Therefore let us 
be strong and very courageous even while 
we tremble, nor let us for one moment re- 
mit the toil of rowing in the face of adverse 
powers. Voices come from the sea to calm 
our spirits, and to give a peace within which 
will make us masters of ourselves and here- 
after conquerors of the world. 

Morning is prepared for the Church when 
the glory of the Lord shall arise upon her, 
and nations come to her light. Earthly 
mornings of revival are approaching for 
many whose sun seems to have gone down 
for ever. Heaven’s morning is sure for all 
who wish for spiritual day, and so love the 
appearing of the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘“ Who 
then is among you that feareth the Lord, 
that obeyeth the voice of His servant yet 
walketh in darkness and sceth no light? 
Let him trust in the name of the Lord and 
stay upon his God.” 
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‘** You are not like to find her,” said Pepperill, coming outside and iocking the door. 


KITTY ALONE. 


A Story of Three Fires. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—ON MISCHIEF BENT. 


HEN Pasco returned from Newton he 

drew up his tax-cart close to the door 

of the storehouse, took the horse out, but did 

not unharness him; he merely removed the 
bridle and gave the brute a feed. 

Then he entered the dwelling-house and 
seated himself at the kitchen table without 
a word to his wife, and emptied his pocket 
on the board. A couple of sovereigns and a 
few shillings clinked together. With his 
forefinger he separated the gold from the 
silver coins. 

“What! money come in, in place of going 
out?” asked Zerah. Then, looking over his 
shoulder, she said, “And precious little it is.” 

“Little is better than nothing,” growled 
Pasco. “I got this from Cole, the baker. 
I'd somehow forgot he owed me a trifle, and 
he stopped me and paid his account. I owe 
sdmething to the miller, so I’m no better off 
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than I was. 
other.” 
“Now look here, Pasco,” said his wife. 
“For first and last I say this. I have laid 
by a trifle that I have earned by cockles 
and winkles, whilst you have been chucking 
away in coals and wool. If you will pass 
me your word not to run into extravagance, 
and not to listen to any more of Jason’s 
schemes, I will let you have this. No,” she 
corrected her intent, “you are not to be 
trusted with the money. It shall not leave 
my hand to go into yours. And your word 
ain’t of any strength, it is as weak as your 
resolutions. Ill settle the matter of the 
coals with the merchant at Teignmouth ; 
that is the great call at this moment. I don’t 
do it for you, but to avoid the scandal of 
having bailiffs in the house—a house where 
I've kept myself respectable so many years, 
and where my Wilmot was born and died. 
I wouldn’t have the brokers sell the bed she 
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lay on when dead, not for all my savings. 
So [ll over to Teignmouth and see what I 
can manage about the coal merchant’s bill ; 
and you, just take that money and pay Ash, 
the miller, and have done with him.” 

Again the thought rose up in the mind of 
Pasco that the Evil One was making sport 
of him. At one time he was in a condition 
of hopelessness, in another moment there 
was a lightening in the sky before him. The 
means of striking fire had been put into his 
hands at the same time that he was shown 
that his difficulties were not insurmountable. 
But the heart which has once resolved on a 
crime very speedily comes to regard this 
object as a goal at which it must necessarily 
aim, and to look with impatience upon all 
suggestions of relief, upon all dissuasives, 
and stubbornly with shut eye’ to pursue the 
course determined on. The struggle to form 
the determination once overpassed, the mind 
shrinks from entering into struggle again, 
and allows itself to be swept along as though 
impelled by fatality, as though launched on 
a stream it is powerless to oppose. 

Now, his wife’s suggestion that she should 
go to Teignmouth and settle with the mer- 
chant for the coals opened up to him a pros- 
pect, not of relief from his pecuniary difficulty, 
but of getting rid of her to enable him the 
more easily to carry out his intention unob- 
served. He put his shaking hand into his 
breast-pocket for his handkerchief, and in pull- 
ing this forth drew out also the lucifer match- 
box, that in falling rattled on the table. 

“What have you there, Pasco?” asked 
Zerah. 

“ Nothing,” he answered, and hastily re- 
placed the box. 

“Don’t tell me that was nothing, which I 
saw and heard,” said his wife testily. 

* Well—it’s lozenges.” 

“ Didn’t know you had a cough.” 

“Never mind about that, Zerah,” said 
Pasco. “If you go to Teignmouth it must 
be at once, or the tide will be out, and I 
don’t see how you can get back to-night.” 

“T’ve my cousin, Dorothy Bray, there. 
Tll go to her. I’ve not seen her some 
months, and she has a room. [I'll leave 
Kitty at home now, to attend to the house. 
and don’t need me till the morning flow. I 
suppose, between you, you can manage to 
light a fire.” 

Pasco started and looked at his wife with 
alarm, thinking that she had read his 
thoughts; but he was reassured by her 
changing the topic. ‘“'There—Ill give you 
three pounds towards the miller’s bill.” 
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Pepperill was now all anxiety to hurry 
his wife off. He urged precipitancy on ac- 
count of the falling tide. He bade her row 
herself across, and leave the boat on the 
further shore till the next morning. 

His impatience in a measure woke her 
suspicion. 

“ You seem mighty eager to get rid of me,” 
she said querulously. 

“?*Tain’t that, Zerah,” he answered ; “ but 
I want myself to be off to Brimpts.” 

“To Brimpts !—and leave Kitty alone in 
the house ?” 

““No; I shall take her with me.” 

“What !—leave the house to take care of 
itself %” 

“What can harm it? No one will break 
in. They know pretty well there is nothing 
to be got but bills that ain’t paid.” 

“1 don’t half like it—and the stores ?” 

“There is no moving wool or coals with- 
out waggons, and I shall lock up.” 

Zerah stood in uncertainty. 

“T wish you’d not go, Pasco.” 

“T may or may not-—but be off, or you'll 
get stuck in the mud, as did Kitty.” 

In ten minutes Pasco was alone He stood 
on the platform where were the tea-tables 
and benches, and watched till his wife was 
halfway across. Then he drew a long breath 
and passed through the house, went out at 
the main door and hastened to the cart. 
Again he stood still, and looked searchingly 
in every direction ; then he let down the flap 
behind, drew out first the sack of shavings 
and carried it within, and then he cleared 
out all that remained. He was not satisfied 
till with a broom he had swept every particle 
of chip within, leaving not a tell-tale white 
atom without. Then he tacked some scraps 
of sacking over the window that no one 
might look within, and he proceeded to 
place bundles of the shavings among the 
coals, not in one great heap, but dispersed in 
handfuls here and there, and he broke up 
some pieces of board into splinters and 
thrust them among the shavings. 

He was startled by a voice calling in the 
door, “ Uncle, are you here ?” 

Hot, agitated, and alarmed, Pasco hastened 
to the entrance, and saw Kate. 

“What do you want? Why are you 
shouting ?” 

“Where is aunt? I want to see her. I 
cannot find her in the house. I have some- 
thing to tell her.” 

“You are not like to find her,” said Pep- 
perill, coming outside and locking the door 
behind him. “She is gone over the water, 
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and will stay at Cousin Bray’s; and I’m off 
to Brimpts again, and mean to take you.” 

“ Why, uncle! we have but just returned 
from there.” 

“Well; that’s no concern of yours, where 
you are, so long as you have your eating and 
drinking. I must go, and your aunt thinks 
I mustn’t leave you alone. So be sharp; 
run and put what things you require to- 
gether, and I will harness the cob.” 

“How long shall we be away, uncle?” 

“ We shall be back to-morrow evening, or 
the day after. I can’t say. Come, be quick. 
I can’t wait talking with you; it is late 
already.” 

Kate obeyed, a little surprised. She 
speedily returned, with her little bundle 
tied up in a scarlet kerchief. 

Pasco was ready and waiting. He was 
looking up at the drift of the clouds. The 
wind was from the east and blowing strongly. 

Pepperill drove through the village. He 
halted at the public-house to call out the 
taverner, ask for a glass of ale, and tell him 
he was bound for Dartmoor. At the mill 
he again drew up, and shouted for the miller, 
who on emerging from his door saluted 
Pasco with the remark: ‘“ Why, you are on 
the road to-day a great deal. I thought you 


had gone this way already.” 
“So I had—to Newton; but there I 


learned something. The Government has 
come round to a reasonable mind, and will 
buy my timber. Not at Devonport, but at 
Portsmouth ; and I am going to measure up. 
I ran home to tell my old woman ; and now, 
by the way, I will settle that little account 
between us, if agreeable to you.” 

“Always right with me to receive,” said 
the miller. 

Pasco drew out a handful of money and 
discharged his debt. “Just receipt it, will 
you, with the date, and say what o’clock in 
the afternoon also—that there may be no 
mistake.” 

“You are not going to Brimpts to-night ?” 
“Yes, Iam. Business must be attended 
_ “Rather late for the little maid by the 
time you get there.” 

“That can’t be helped—she is strong 
now.” 

Then Pepperill drove on. He continued 
his course without interruption, as the 
country he passed through was sparsely 
populated. 

Kate’s heart was full. She was in doubt 
whether to tell her uncle that which had 
taken place between herself and Walter 
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Bramber. She would greatly have preferred 
to have made the communication to her aunt 
and let her inform Mr. Pepperill. She was 
afraid of Pasco. He was violent and brutal. 
Her aunt was merely harsh. Pasco had been 
very angry with her for refusing Jan Pooke, 
and she did not believe that he would receive 
with favour the communication she had to 
make relative to the schoolmaster. She 
dreaded another outburst. Yet her strong 
sense of duty pressed her to communicate to 
him what he must learn within a short time 
from other lips if not from her own. Then 
ensued a painful struggle in her breast, and 
she was constrained to free herself at length, 
and to say— 

“Uncle, you know I refused Jan Pooke, 
but since then, what I could not say to him 
I have said to Walter Bramber, the school- 
master.” 

“Qh, ah! Jan Pooke—yes, to be sure.” 

“No, not Jan, but the schoolmaster.” 

“Drat it!” exclaimed Pasco, stroking his 
head, “I’ve forgotten to lock up the house, 
I let the door stand as it was when you came 
out. Now any one can go in and take what 
they like, break into my bureau and steal 
my money, get hold of Zerah’s silver spoons. 
I say, Kitty, jump out and open that field- 
gate. There is alinhay there. I'll put up 
the trap and horse, and you shall wait by 
‘em whilst I run back to Coombe Cellars and 
lock the house.” 

“But how is aunt to get in when she 
returns ?” 

“You be easy. I'll put the key in the little 
hole over the lintel. She knows where to find 
it.. Look alive, jump and open the gate. 
Drat it! What a way I shall have to run.” 

“ Why not drive back, uncle ?” 

“Why not ?—Because the cob must be 
spared. I've been into Newton already to- 
day, and the distance he has to go is just 
about enough to rub his hoofs down.” 

Pepperill drove the cart into the field in- 
dicated, whilst Kate held wide the gate. 
Then he took the cob out and ran the cart 
under cover. 

“You keep in shelter, and mind you do 
not show yourself. If any one pass along the 
road, be still as a mouse. Never mind who 
it may be. I shall be gone perhaps an hour, 
perhaps a little more. It will be dark before 
Lam back. You keep close. There is some 
straw in the corner, lie on that and get to 
sleep. We have still a long journey to take, 
and get on we must, through the night, 
and this is a darned matter detaining me. 
Hush !” 
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They heard something like a cart rattling 
along. 

“Git along, Neddy! If I had a donkey 
‘wot wouldn't go—you know the rest, 
Neddy.” 

“It is my father, I believe,” said Kate. 

“T don’t believe it is. Anyhow—be still,” 
whispered Pasco. ‘“ Your father is at 
Brimpts. He can’t be returned here. It’s 
some other chap with a donkey.” 

The sound of wheels was lost, as at the 
point where they had turned in at the gate 
there was a sweep in the road between high 
hedges and overarching trees. 

“1 think it was father,” said Kate. 

“And I say it was not. However, who 
ever it was, he’s gone now. You bide here. 
I’m off—mind don’t be scen or heard by no- 
body till my return.” 

Then Pasco departed. 

He did not take the way by the road. 
He crossed the field, scrambled over a hedge, 
and directed his course towards the river. 
This was not the shortest way, and it was 
certainly the most arduous, for it entailed 
the breaking through of several hedges, and 
the scrambling over many banks. 

The evening was rapidly closing in. 

He saw—or heard—the keeper, and 
crouched under a hedge, holding his breath. 
Happily for him, the man passed at some 
distance. His dog barkec, but was called to 
heel, and Pasco did not venture from his 
lurking place till ten minutes after the man 
had gone his way. Then he sprang up and 
ran, and did not relax his pace till he had 
reached the river bank, having first floundered 
through a backwater deep in mire. On the 
bank was a foot-path somewhat frequented 
by lovers at dusk, and Pasco advanced along 
it stealthily, listening and peering before him 
at intervals, to make certain that no one 
approached. 

The tide was out, the mud exhaled its 
peculiar and not pleasant odour. Something 
flopped into it near at hand—whether a bird 
had dropped, or a stone had been flung, or a 
flounder had been left by the tide, and beat 
the mud with his tail, Pasco could not tell. 
The sound sent the blood with a rush to his 
heart and turned him sick and giddy. 

Looking at him over a rail was a white 
horse. He did not see it until close upon 
the bank, and then the apparition of the 
great head turning to him and rubbing its 
chin on the rail gave him another start, and 
he almost slipped into the mud beside the 
path. 

At length he reached the field adjoining 


the spot of land on which stood Coombe 
Cellars ; here the path turned towards the 
village, but there was a way through the 
hedge to his own house. Pasco took this 
track, emerged in front of the Cellars, and 
found the door open, a light shining through 
the window of his kitchen, and Jason Quarm 
inside. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—JASON IN THE WAY. 


JASON had lighted a candle, and had made 
himself comfortable in the settle. Pepperill 
stood staring at him in speechless anger and 
uncertainty. 

“Where’s the sister? Where’s Kitty ?” 
asked Jason in unconcern,. 

“What are you doing here?” roared 
Pasco, convulsed with sudden rage. “Is this 
your house that you dare come in and use 
it as your home ?” 

Quarm looked at his brother-in-law in sur- 

rise. 

“Get out of the place at once,” shouted 
Pasco. “If I happen to go away for ten 
minutes, is that a reason for every Jack and 
Tom to come here, as if it was ‘ Beggars’ 
Hall’ ?” 

“ Why—what on earth has put you out?” 

“What has put me out ? you—by coming 
in here. This is my house—not yours.” 

* Brother-in- law,” said Jason, puzzled at 
the strange humour of Pasco—“ is not that 
a sufficient answer, when I give you that 
title? Zerah is my sister—I have ever been 
welcome here. Kate is my daughter—she 
lives with you. Why aml here? Put it— 
I have come to see my sister, come to kiss 
my child.” 

“‘ Neither is in the house.” 

“Then where are they ?” 

“T am not bound to answer you,” shouted 
Pepperill, in anger, vexation, and fear, aggra- 
vated by the coolness with which Quarm 
answered him. 

« Yes—you are. I have ties of blood, and 
ties of affection, your bad temper can’t snap. 
I ask, where is my daughter ?” 

“Gone back to the moor.” 

“ That can’t be,—alone.” 

“She is not alone.” 

“Ts Zerah with her ?” 

“No, she is not; Zerah is at Teignmouth— 
gone there to get me out of one of the dith- 
culties into which you have plunged me.’ 

“I—I got you into difficulties! I am 
always showing g you rope ’s-ends by which you 
may crawl out.” 

“Who else but yourself has now put me 
in such a predicament that I do not know 
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under what stone to look for money ; that I 
am threatened with legal proceedings ; that 
the bailiffs are on the way to my house ?” 

“Tt is your own doing, not mine. Who 
threatens you ?” 

“There is my bill for the wool unmet. 
There is my account for coals unpaid.” 

“T have had to do with neither. You 
acted like a fool about Croker’s wool—buying 
when in all the papers it was told how that 
there had been an importation from New 
South Wales.” 

“T never read the papers.” 

“Then you have no right to do business. 
You do it at inevitable loss. But this is 
neither here nor there, above nor below. 
Where is Kate ?” 

“T have told you—gone to the moor.” 

“ When ?” 

“ An hour or two ago.” 

“With whom ?” 

“ With me.” 

“Then how came you here ¢” 

“Because I had left the doors unlocked 
against impertinent fellows coming in. I 
left Kate with the trap whilst I ran back. 
Now, are you content? Out of my house 
immediately. I want to lock up and go back 
to her.” 

“This is a queer tale,” said Quarm. “I 
have myself but recently arrived. I must 
have passed you on the way.” 

“Not at all, if we had gone into a friend’s 
for a cup of tea.” 

“ With what friends were you ?” 

“T shall not stand and be catechised by 

I say, get out. I am going to lock 


“‘ Now look here, Pasco, and be reasonable. 
I would not have returned to Coombe and 
left the men at Dartmeet unlooked after, had 
I not good news to communicate.” 

“Good news!” mocked Pepperill. ‘“ The 
best of news would be that you were going 
to take yourself off.” 

“I believe we shall sell the oak.” 

“T have heard of that already—from 
Croker.” 

“ Well—I tell you it isso. The authorities 
at Portsmouth will take it at a reasonable 
price, if we deliver it.” 

“There is the thing we can’t do—that 
spoils it all.” 

“Yes, we can—deliver it here in the Teign. 
There is the Stover Canal ; we can send it 
down by that and ship it all to Portsmouth 
right away.” 

Pepperill was silent. 
rift in the cloud. 


This was indeed a 
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“The only difficulty is not this—it is that 
we must have the timber sawn at Brimpts, 
and sent down and put on board in planks. 
They cannot freight a vessel with rude oak 
timber unsawn. Now I have a scheme— 
there is the River Dart pouring down its 
volumes of water of no good to any one. 
Let us put up a saw-mill and we shall have 
the oak run into planks and ready for trans- 
port in a jiffy.” 

“And the cost ?” 

“Forty pounds.” 

“Forty pounds!” roared Pasco, and thrust 
Quarm from him by a rude stroke on the 
shoulder. “ Where am I to look for forty 
pence ?” 

“It is our only chance, I must agree 
to-morrow or the thing is off. If I engage 
to saw up the timber and despatch it by water, 
we shall get a very tidy profit—not what 
we had hoped, but something. If I do not 
accept the offer, then I really do not see 
my way to disposing of the oak atall. The 
felling of the Oakhampton Park oaks has 
spoiled the market in this county. Come, 
what say you, Pasco, shall I settle ?”’ 

“T cannot do it,” answered Pepperill, a 
cold sweat breaking out over his brow. 

“There is an old mine wheel available. 
I can buy it for a song,” said Quarm. 

“T have no money. Havel not told you 
that—or must I knock it into your brain 
with my fist—or the house key.” He raised 
his hand threateningly. 

“Be reasonable, Pasco. I cannot tell 
what has come over you to-night. You are 
not yourself. If you do not care about the 
outlay for a saw-mill, we must saw all up b 
hand, and that will come costlier in the end. 
I fancy if you bestirred yourself you could 
raise a loan.” 

“T will not. I will have but ene thing 
now. Your absence. Get out of my house. 

“Where be I to go to?” asked Quarm, 
settling himself from one leg to the other. 
“ There’s Jane Redmore in my cottage, with 
all her children.” 

“Well——” 

“T can’t go there—the place is full.” 

“You are a fool to have suffered it.” 

“ Kate begged and prayed of me—— 

“Take the consequences, and be home- 
less.” 

“T cannot, for to-night. You are going 
to Brimpts, and it is as well the men should 
see you. I shall return to-morrow, but 
to-night I must house me somewhere. Let 
me stay here; there is no one in the place 
and I'll keep guard for you if you wish.” 


” 
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“There is nothing here to guard—but 
emptiness. I want no help of yourn.” 

* But I must have a roof over my head 
at night.” 

* Any roof but mine. Will you go, or must 
I fling you out and down the steps ?” 

“You're in a wonderful queer temper to- 
night. What is up?” 

**My temper, as you say, is up; and like 
to be so—when it is through you Iam brought 
to ruin and beggary.” 

He caught Jason by his shoulders, whirled 
him round, and with hands and knees thrust 
him out of the door, and then he slammed 
it behind him and turned the key. Next 
moment he blew out the light. Then he 
threw himself panting in the settle, and 
buried his head in his hands. 

He had not sat there many minutes before 
Quarm was kicking at the door, and calling 
him by name. Transported with anger, Pasco 
sprang to his feet, took down the blunderbuss 
that was over the kitchen fireplace, and going 
to the door, half opened it and thrust forth 
the muzzle of his piece. 

**Go away, or | will shoot.” 

“This is rank folly!” bawled Jason. “ Are 
you gone demented? Give me shelter for 


the night, I will do no harm—what do you 


mean by refusing me such a reasonable 
request? I tell you I can’t go home; all 
the Redmores are there packing every 
corner. 

Jason thrust up the end of the blunderbuss, 
and put his shoulder to the door. 

“ll kill you if you trouble me further,” 
suid Pasco between his teeth. “Take the 
consequences of befriending scoundrels and 
their families.” 

He drove Quarm back and refastened the 
door; then he stood at the door listening, 
with the butt of the gun on his foot. He 
heard his brother-in-law growl and pass re- 
marks upon him. He heard him limp away, 
and then all was still. 

Pepperill stepped to a window and looked 
out, to observe the direction taken by Quarm, 
but the darkness was too great for him to see 
anything. He went back to the settle and 
tried to think. 

The elaborate precautions he had taken to 
dissemble his return, to make believe that 
he had departed before sunset, had been 
made futile by the appearance of Jason on 
the scene. Should what he purposed take 
place, then he could not declare that he had 
been from home at the time. What availed 
it that he had paid the miller’s bill at a 
quarter to seven, when his brother-in-law 
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could aver that he had been back at the 
Cellars an hour later ? 

What was to be done? Should he 
abandon his intention because of this mis- 
chance? Rage against his brother-in-law ate 
into his heart. All had promised so weil, 
Everything was moving with such smooth. 
ness, till Quarm appeared. What but a 
malevolent mind could have brought this 
fellow back from Brimpts to cross him ? 

What was to be done? It was of no 
practical use storming against Jason. Should 
he abandon his purpose, or defer it ? 

To abandon it seemed to him an impos. 
sibility. By carrying it out alone could he 
be released from his present pécuniary 
difficulty. To defer it was difficult, for he 
wanted immediate relief; moreover, when 
again could he calculate on having the ground 
so clear as now, his wife away in Teign- 
mouth, his niece waiting at a distance with 
the cart ? 

What if Jason had seen him? Would 
he dare to give evidence against him—his 
own brother-in-law? Was it not to Jason’s 
interest that he, Pasco, should be flush of 
money and ready to embark in the proposed 
scheme of erecting a saw-mill ? 

Even if Jason spoke of having seen him, 
he could deny it. Pasco sprang from the 
settle. He would run the risk. It was 
worth it. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—ONE CRIME LEADS TO 
ANOTHER, 


Pasco remained in the dark in his house 
for about half an hour, waiting till he supposed 
that Jason was faraway. He allowed him 
time to harness his ass, put it into the cart, 
and depart. He went once or twice to the 
door to listen, but did not venture to open 
it, lest Jason should be without and should 
take advantage of the occasion to burst in. 
He remained all the while bathed in a clam- 
my sweat; his hair stuck to his skull as 
though plastered about his temples with fish- 
glue ; he felt it heavy and dank on his head 
like a cap. 

Repeatedly did he try to collect his 
thoughts and to coolly consider whether it 
were not advisable for him, under the cir- 
cumstances, to abandon his scheme. But his 
thoughts were in a condition of dislocation, 
he could not gather them and fit them to- 
gether into consecutive order. He felt him- 
self impelled, having formed his resolve, to 
proceed with it, and to leave to the future 
the removal of such difficulties as might 
spring up, as came in his way. 
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He was restless, yet afraid to be stirring. 
He was impatient for the time to pass, and 
counted the ticks of the clock, yet forgot 
after a few minutes the number he had 
reached. 

The seat was hard and bruised him; he 
leaned back, and his back ached. He held 
out his hand, placed it on the table and en- 
deavoured to steady it. He was aware that 
it shook, and he used all the power of his 
will to arrest its convulsive quiver, but in- 
effectually. At length, unable longer to en- 
dure inaction, and convinced that sufficient 
time had elapsed for his brother-in-law to 
have got away, he cautiously unlocked the 
door and looked out. 

In the dark he could see no one; he 
listened and could hear no sound. 

Then he stepped back to the kitchen table 
and removed the candle end from the stick, 
and put it into his pocket. No sooner had 
he reached the door again, however, than it 
occurred to him that a candlestick without a 
tallow-candle in it, if left on the table, would 
attract attention and comment. He, there- 


fore, returned for it, and placed it on the 
mantelshelf above the hearth. In doing this 
he knocked over a canister that fell at his 
feet. He groped and found the canister ; the 


cover had come off, and some of the contents 
were spilled. This was gunpowder. Greatly 


disconcerted, Pasco felt for a brush and swept . 


all the grains he could into the hollow of his 
hand, and shook them into his trouser- 
pocket, then he swept the brush vigorously 
about, so as to disperse over the floor any par- 
ticles that had escaped him in the dark. After 
which he proceeded carefully to replace the 
canister. He now again made his way to the 
door, passed without, locked the door behind 
him, and placed the key in a hollow above the 
lintel, known to Zerah and himself. 

Then he stealthily crossed the yard to his 
great warehouse, but at every second step 
turned his ears about listening for a sound 
which might alarm him. 

He did not breathe freely till he was within 
his store. He had not locked it—indeed, of 
late he had been wont to leave it unfastened 
—labouring under the hope that the hint 
thrown out to Roger Redmore might be taken 
by the fellow, thus relieving himself of his 
self-imposed task. 

Without, there was a little light from the 
grey sky. Within was none. What amount 
might have found its way in through the 
window was excluded by the sacking that 
Pasco had nailed over the opening. 

He now proceeded to light his candle end. 
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When the wick was kindled he looked about 
him timidly, then with more confidence ; 
lastly with a sensation of great regret and 
even pity for the fabric in which he had so 
long stored his supplics that he retailed to the 
neighbourhood. 

But no thought of retreat came over his 
mind now, he was impelled forward irresist- 
ibly. The doubt was passed that had tortured 
him, after his interview with Jason Quarm. 

He stuck the candle end upon the ground, 
and went about among the coals, examining 
the places where he had put the shavings, 
adding here and there some bits of stick, or 
rearranging the coals, and then strewing over 
them the contents of his out-turned pocket. 
Then he sat down and panted. He must 
rest a moment, and wipe his brow before the 
irrevocable act was accomplished. 

Presently, slowly, painfully he rose from 
the block of coal on which he had seated 
himself. The sack lay hard-by into which 
he had stuffed the shavings. It was now 
empty. 

He took up the candle end and went 
towards the nearest mass of shavings, stooped 
—the grease ran over his fingers. The wick 
had become long and the flame burnt dull. 
He thought to snuff it with his fingers, but 
they shook too much to be trusted. He 
might extinguish the flame, and he shuddered 
at the thought of being left there—in his 
old storehouse—in the dark. He again set 
down the candle, and with a bit of stick 
beat the red wick, and struck off sparks from 
it, till he had somewhat reduced the length of 
the snuff. 

He was about to take up the candle to 
apply it to the shavings, when he heard a 
sound—a strange grating, rattling sound 
behind him. 

He looked round, but could see nothing— 
his great body was between the light and the 
rear of the shed, whence the sound proceeded. 
He was too much alarmed to perceive the 
cause of the obscurity. Then he heard a 
voice :— 

“ Pasco, I never thought you a scoundrel 
till now—but, now I know it.” 

Pepperill recognised the voice at once—it 
was that of Jason Quarm. 

Immediately he realised the situation. 
Expelled from Coombe Cellars, debarred from 
sheltering in his own house, Quarm had en- 
tered the store-shed, and had climbed the 
ladder into the loft to lie among the wool, 
and there sleep. 

A sudden wild, fierce thought shot through 
Pasco’s brain like the flash of summer light- 
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** Lashed the cob with the full force of his arm.” 


ning. He sprang to his feet. The terror that 
had momentarily unnerved him passed away. 
Leaving the candle burning on the ground, 
without a word, he strode to the ladder, 
which Quarm was descending laboriously, 
owing to his lameness. 

With clenched teeth and contracted brow, 
and with every muscle knotted like cord, 
Pepperill threw himself on the ladder just as 
Jason got his head below the opening of the 
loft, and shook it. 

“For heaven’s sake! what are you about?” 
screamed Jason. 

“T'll rid myself of a danger,” answered 
Pasco between his teeth and lips, indistinctly, 
and he twisted the ladder, and kicked at its 
feet to throw it down. 

** Pasco, let go! Pasco, will you kill me ?” 
shrieked the crippled man, catching ineffec- 
tually at the floor through which he had 
crawled, then clutching the side of the 
ladder. 

Pepperill uttered an oath, he ran under the 
ladder, set his back against it and kicked 
with his heels. 


? 


“ Pasco! I'll not tell—I-swear !” 

“Twon’t give you the chance,” gasped 
Pepperill. The ladder was reeling, sliding, 
the feet were slipping on the slate floor. 
A piercing scream, and down came ladder 
and man upon Pasco, throwing him on his 
knees, but precipitating the unfortunate 
cripple with a crash on the pavement. 

Pepperill, though shaken and bruised, was 
not seriously hurt. He gathered himself up, 
stretched his limbs, felt his arms, and with 
lowering brow stepped towards his prostrate 
brother-in-law, who lay on his back, his arms 
extended, the hands convulsively contracted. 
His chin was up, and the dim glow of the 
candle cast its light below the chin, and had 


no rays for the upper portion of the face. 


Pepperill felt in his pocket for the lucifer 
matches, and stooping over Quarm lit one, 
and passed the flame over his countenance. 
Jason was apparently insensible. Blood 
was flowing from his mouth at the corners. 
The flame of the match was reflected in the 
white of the upturned eyes. 

Pasco held the match till it burnt his 
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fingers, then he let it fall, and remained con- 
sidering for a moment. Should he let his 
brother-in-law be where he was? Could he 
be sure that he would not awake from a mo- 
mentary daze caused by the blow on his 
head as he fell on the stone floor ? 

Pasco picked up a huge lump of coal and 
stood over Jason, ready to dash it down on 
his head, and make sure of his not awak- 
ing. But though his 
heart was hard, and 
he was launched on a 
course of crime, yet 
conscience makes 
strange distinctions in 
crime, and _ shrinks 
from doing boldly the 
evil at which it aims 
covertly. 

Pasco laid aside the 
block of coal. He 
would not dash out 
his brother -in - law’s 
brains, but he would 
by other means make 
sure that he should 
not rouse to give him 
future trouble. 

He took the sack, 
in which had been the 
and pro- 


shavings, 
ceeded to thrust into 
it the legs of Quarm, 
who offered no more 
resistance than would 
a dead man, and gave 
no sign of conscious- 


ness. With much la- 
bour, Pasco drew the 
sack up, enclosing the 
body ; he pulled down 
the arms and forced 
them into the sack 
also But he was 
unable to envelope 
Jason completely. 
The sack was not of 
sufficient length for 
the purpose ; it reached 
to his breast and el- 
bows only. 

There was a rope hanging in the store to 
a crook in the wall. Pepperill disengaged 
this, and with the cord bound Jason’s feet, 
then tightly strapped him about the arms so 
as to make it impossible for him to free him- 
self, should he return to consciousness. 

_The exertion used by Pasco had steadied 
his nerves. He no longer trembled. His 
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hand had ceased to shake, and his heart no 
longer contracted with fear. 

Greatly heated by his labour he stood 
up and wiped his brow with his sleeve. 
Then he was aware of a cool current of 
air wafting across him, and he saw that in 
this same current the candle-flame consumed 
its wick and swaled away profusely. He 
turned in the direction of the draught, and 

found that the door 
into the shed was 
partly open. He had 
not locked it when he 
entered, but had closed 
it. The night wind 
had swung it ajar, and 
then by its own weight 
it had opened further. 
Pepperill shut it again, 
and placed a lump of 
coal against the foot 
to prevent arecurrence 
of the same thing. 

As he returned to 
where Jason lay he 
heard a slight noise 
overhead, and saw a 
white and black pigeon 
perched on a swinging 
pole. 

The bird was young. 
It had been given to 
Pasco the week before, 
as he had expressed a 
wish to have pigeons. 
He had shut the bird 
up in his shed to ac- 
custom it to regard 
the shed as its home, 
and to remain there. 
He had fed the bird 
himself with crumbs, 
and had entertained 
an affection for it. 

Now a qualm came 





“ He ran under the ladder.” 


over his heart. He 
could not bear to think 
of this innocent bird 
falling a victim. He 
had compunction for 
the pigeon, none for 
the unconscious Jason. Therefore, rolling a 
barrel under the perch, he climhed upon it, 
captured the sleep-stupid bird and carried it 
between his hands to the door, pushed aside 
the lump of coal and threw the pigeon into 
the open air without. 

That act of mercy accomplished, he shut 
the door and went back to where the candle 
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was. This he now detached from the floor 
and the mass of melted tallow around it, 
and applied the flame to one, then to another, 
of the little parcels of combustibles in various 
places. Flames danced about, and for a 
minute Pasco looked on with satisfaction, 
assuring himself that the shavings had ignited 
the sticks and the sticks had kindled the 
coals, When well satisfied that all was as 
he desired, he knelt down, and by sheer force 
rolled the heavy, lifeless body of Jason 
Quarm from the floor, up the slope of the 
coals, and lodged it among large blocks on 
the top. 

Then Pepperill turned, extinguished his 
candle, went out through the door, locked it, 
and started at a run across the fields in the 
direction whence he had come an hour before. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—AND YET ANOTHER. 


Pasco ran on, easily surmounting the 
hedges which he had clambered over with 
difficulty on his way to Coombe Cellars. He 
reached the track by the water’s edge, and 
ran along that without once looking behind 
him, and only paused when he arrived at the 
point at which he must strike inland, to his 
left, leaving the river margin to ascend the 
sloping shaws in the direction of the shed 
where tarried Kitty with cob and cart. Here 
he halted and a chill ran through his arteries, 
making him shiver and his teeth chatter. 
He was hot with running, yet withal in an 
icy tremor, and with a feeling of swimming 
in his head, and sickness at his heart. 

The thought had risen up in him, an 
almost tangible thought, like a great beast 
coiled in his heart, stretching itself, getting 
on its feet, and turning. The thought was 
this—that it was not too late to save his 
brother-in-law. He might return, unlock 
the store, rush in, and drag the unconscious 
man down from the heap of coals, through 
the smoke and flame. The fire had not yet 
reached him ; it was tonguing up the heap, 
sending the tips of its flames tastingly 
towards him ; the fire was hot beneath, but 
the crust still upheld the man in the sack ; 
would it be so much longer? As the coals 
were consumed beneath there would be 
formed a great core of red fire, and if 
Jason moved, the crust would give way, and 
then shrieking, unable to assist himself, he 
would drop into that glowing mass, where 
the cords would be burnt to frea him, but 
only when it would be too late for him to 


escape. 
Had Jason already woke from his trance, 
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and was he cuddled up in his sack, watching 
the approaching flames, crying for help, and 
getting none? Was he tearing at his bands 
with his teeth, writhing—trying to precipi- 
tate himself down the black mound of com- 
bustible material, in the hopes of being able 
to roll along the floor to the door? And if 
he succeeded so far—what more could he 
do? Nothing but watch the fire grow, break 
out in gushes of scarlet and orange, pour 
forth volumes of stifling smoke, and then lie 
with his mouth below the door, gasping for 
the air that rushed in beneath. 

Shuddering, Pasco Pepperill stood with 
eyes open, looking into the night, seeing all 
this as really as though the vision were un- 
rolled before his naked eyes. He dared not 
look behind him, his neck was stiff, and he 
could not turn it—he could not even turn his 
eyes in the direction of the Cellars. 

Should he retrace his course and free 
Jason? Could he not rely on Jason to 
remain silent after this terrible experience ? 
But what if he arrived too late? What if 
the fire had already broken out, and had 
laid hold of its prey? Why should he give 
himself the lasting horror of seeing what he 
must then see? And of what avail would 
it be to the burning man ? 

It was too late. Pasco had taken his line, 
had cast his lot, and there was no return. 
He resumed his run up the hill, through 
the meadows ; the wind blowing off the river 
assisted him. When he reached the field in 
which was the shed, he knew that Coombe 
Cellars was no longer visible. There was a 
shoulder of hill between. 

But though the Cellars might not be 
visible, the sky overhead might show red- 
ness, might throb with light; and lest he 
should see this he fixed his eyes resolutely 
in an opposite direction. 

In crossing the field he no longer ran. He 
had lost his breath ascending the hill; he 
walked slowly, panting, and ever and anon 
stopped to wipe his brow, and remove his 
hat that the cool wind might play about his 
wet hair. 

The qualm of conscience relative to Jason 
was overpassed, and now Pepperill congratu- 
lated himself on his success. Now—all was 
as could be desired, there was nothing to 
inculpate him, no one to turn evidence 
against him, except— 

There was one person and one only who 
was a danger to Pasco, one person and one 
only who knew that he had been to Coombe 
Cellars after having ostensibly left it ; one, 
and one only, that he had been on the spot 
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precisely at the time when, presumably, the 
fire broke out. 

If Kate Quarm were to speak, then what 
he had done was done in vain ; the Company 
would refuse to pay the sum for which his 
stock was insured, and he might be suspected 
of having caused the death of his brother-in- 
law. Would not Kate speak—when she 
knew that her father was dead? Might she 
not make dangerous admissions should there 
be an inquest? The charred corpse or 
burnt bones would be discovered, when the 
ashes of the store were removed, and Jason’s 
cart and ass being in Coombe, would lead to 
the conclusion that he, Jason Quarm, had 
caused the conflagration and had perished in 
it. It would be supposed that he had gone 
to the Cellars, and finding it locked and no 
one within had taken shelter for the night in 
the warehouse, where he had lit his pipe, 
gone to sleep and inadvertently had set fire 
to the coals and wool. 

But then—what might Kate be brought to 
say if questioned by the Coroner? 

Pepperill entered the shed and called the 
girl. He called twice before he received an 
answer. Then be struck a light, and as the 
match flared he saw before him the drowsy 
face of Kate. 

“Oh, uncle! What a long time you have 
been away! I fell asleep.” 

“Long time! I have not been a quarter 
of an hour. I ran to the Cellars and ran 
back the whole way.” 

“It has been more than a quarter of an 
hour, Uncle Pasco. I waited, watching for 
ever such a time, and then I went to sleep.” 

“You are mistaken. Because you shut 
your eyes you think the time was long.” 

“What is that, uncle, you are burning ?” 

“ A lucifer match.” 

“ How did you get it alight ?” 

“ By striking it on the box.” 

“ How could that light it? Is there a bit 
. — flint on the match and steel on the 

ox ¢” 

“‘No, there is not. I don’t know how the 
fire comes—but it comes somehow.” 

“That must be a very curious contrivance, 
uncle.” 

“Whether curious or not is no concern 
of yours.” 

He struck another match and held it aloft. 
The girl stood on one side of the cart, he on 
the other. The lucifer flame twinkled in her 
eyes. Her hair was ruffled with sleep. 

As Pasco looked at her by the dying flame, 
he was considering what todo. He had no 
doubt that he was insecure so long as she 
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lived. Desperate, hardened, projected along 
an evil course, could he withhold his hand 
now and not make himself secure? Would 
it not be weakness as well as folly to allow 
this testimony to remain, who could at any 
moment reveal his guilt? But if he were to 
strike her down with a stake or stone, what 
could he do with the body ? 

“Take care, uncle,” said Kate. “There is 
dry furze here. If the sparks fall, there may 
be a blaze.” 

He extinguished the match with his fingers. 
He did not desire that his course should be 
marked by fires. 

“Is there much furze here, Kitty ?” he 
asked in a smothered voice. 

“Oh no! only just under foot.” 

“ No great heap in a corner ¢” 

* None, uncle.” 

“ Not enough to cover you over if you were 
asleep.” 

Kate laughed and answered, “I would 
never lie on furze if I could help it, and be 
covered with it—I should be tormented with 
prickles. I sat down and laid my head 
against the hedge that makes the back of 
the linhay.” He was prodding the bedding of 
furze with his whip. “It is all fresh,” said 
Kate. ‘“Ireckon Miller Ash is going to turn 
his cow in here, when he has taken away 
her calf.” 

“ Ah! she has calved ?” 

“Yes; last week.” 

“ True—the cow will be here to-morrow, 
or in acouple of days.” To himself he mut- 
tered, “It won’t do—” then aloud, “Jump 
into the cart, Kitty. We must push on. 
You drive out, I will open the gate.” 

In another minute Pasco Pepperill was in 
his seat with Kitty at his side, driving in the 
direction away from the Cellars. 

He feared every moment to hear her say, 
“Uncle, what is that light shining over 
Coombe? Can there be a fire?” 

Instead of that she said,— Uncle, did 
you see nothing of my father? Iam quite 
sure that was he who drove by after we had 
got into Mr. Ash’s field. I heard his voice, 
I know his way with the donkey, I am quite 
certain that was father.” 

“Your father—no. Never set eyes on 
him. You were mistaken.” 

“T am sure it was my father. I know the 
rattle of the cart-wheel.” 

“T say it was not, and take care how you 
say a word about ever having gone into the 
field, and about my having returned to the 
Cellars.” ida : 

“ Why, uncle ¢” 
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“Because Ash will summons me for 
trespass, and because my horse ate the grass. 
That’s one reason, but there’s a better one, 
I don’t choose that you should speak.” 

Kate was accustomed to his rough manner, 
and she did not answer. 

Then Pasco’s mind began to work on the 
theme that had occupied it before. He 
had been seen driving out of Coombe with 
Kate at his side. But what of that? Would 
it not be a sufficient answer to give, 
were she not to be seen again, that he had 
met Jason Quarm on the road, and that the 
man had taken his daughter with him, and 
that thereupon both had perished in the 
tlames ? 

The more he considered the matter, the 
more essential to his security did it seem to 
him, that Kate should be got rid of. The 
only embarrassment he felt was as to the 
means to be employed, and the place where 
it was tobe done. Not till she was removed 
could the weight now oppressing his mind be 
cast off. 

“Uncle,” said Kate after a long course in 
silence, “I cannot think how that lucifer 
acts, if there be no flint and no steel. How 
else can the match be made to light ?” 

‘“‘ How is no matter to me—kindle it does, 
somehow.” Then abruptly—‘“ Have you got 
your cotton dress on? The wind is from 
the east and chilly.” 

“ Oh no, uncle, [ have on my thick woollen 
dress, and am very warm—thank you kindly 
for considering me.” 

“ The thick wool, is it ?” 

“Yes, uncle—very sure, very thick and 
warm.” 

Then that would not do. It had occurred 
to him to drop a lighted match on her frock, 
set her in flames and throw her out into 
the road ata lonely spot. No, that would 
not do. He reversed his whip and beat the 
cob with the handle. 

“ Diamond is not going badly, uncle,” said 
Kate in mild remonstrance. 

He was in reality trying the weight of 
the whip handle, and the stiffness of the 
stem. ‘That would not effect his purpose, 
there was no metal to signify at the butt end. 
The horse did not greatly mind a blow dealt 
it with a full swing of its master’s arm. 

Pasco bore no malice against his niece. 
In his cold fashion he liked her. She was 
useful in the house, and saved him the ex- 
pense of a maid. It was doubtful whether 
any servant would have been as submissive 
to Zerah as was Kitty, whether any would 
have continued so long in service toher. He 
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had forgotten his momentary resentment 
at Kate refusing the offer of John Pooke, 
He wished the girl no ill for other reason 
than his own safety. Had he been able to 
send her away, out of the country, that 
would have satisfied him. Butas there was 
no opportunity for getting her out of the 
way without hurt to himself, she must be 
removed by such means as were possible 
to him. 

How to do this, and where to do it, remained 
undecided. Not where he then was could it 
be attempted, for he was now approaching 
Newton. The lights were twinkling through 
the trees, cottages were passed with illumined 
windows, and sometimes with persons stand- 
ing in the doors. 

On entering Newton, Pepperill turned his 
horse’s head to make a detour so as to avoid 
passing the inn that had been rebuilt, after 
having been burnt down. For some reason 
undefined in his own heart, he shrank from 
driving before that house. 

In a few minutes the cob was trotting along 
the Ashburton road. Pasco looked behind 
him. He heard the sound of the hoofs of 
another horse, and the rattle of other wheels. 
Some traveller was on the road that night. 

“Uncle,” said Kate, “I think the moon is 
going to rise.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Will it not be grand on the moor, with 
the moon shining over it—and the Dart 
flowing like silver below ?” 

“Silver—I wish it were silver, and I’d 
pocket it,” growled Pasco. “Dang it! What 
is that which is following ?” 

He slackened his pace, but the conveyance 
did not pass him; it approached, and the 
driver was content to keep in the rear. 

“Will you go on?” shouted Pasco, turning 
his head. 

“ No—we'll remain as we are,” answered 
the driver. 

“How far are you going?” 

“To Ashburton.” 

Well, thought Pasco, the loneliest, wildest 
part of the road is that between Ashburton 
and Brimpts. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—UNSUCCESSFUL. 


On leaving Ashburton, Pasco Pepperill was 
relieved of the attendance which had been so 
irksome to him. He would not, probably, 
have carried out his purpose between New- 
ton and Ashburton, as that was a high road, 
much frequented, running through cultivated 
lands, and with farms and cottages along it 
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at no great intervals. Nevertheless, the 
Savetelgs irritated him that some one was 
following him, that should an opportunity 
otherwise propitious arise he could not seize 
it because of the man in the trap at his 
heels. Never able clearly to bring all contin- 
gencies together before his inward eye, in 
the conduct of his business, he was now 
more dull and confused in mind than usual. 

He took it into his head that there was 
something menacing in the pursuit ; that the 
man in his rear was aware of what he had 
done at the Cellars, that he foresaw his 
present purpose, and was intentionally fol- 
lowing him, keeping him in sight, either that 
he might deliver him up to justice for what 
he had done, or to prevent the execution of 
his present design. 

It was consequently with immense relief 
that he heard the man’s cheery “ Good-night” 
and his wheels turn off by a by-street, as he 
trotted through Ashburton and along the 
road leading to Dartmeet and Brimpts. 

At a distance of rather over a mile from 
Ashburton the Dart is crossed, then the road 
climbs a stcep hill, cutting off the great 
sweep made by the river as it flows through 
Holne Chase, and it crosses the river again 
as it bursts from the moor at New Bridge. 
Nearly the whole of this way is through 
woods, and does not pass a single human 
habitation. 

Directly New Bridge is crossed the cha- 
racter of the surroundings changes. In place 
of rock and woods of pine and oak and beech, 
succeed the solitude and desolation of moor- 
land, heather, and furze brake, with at one 
spot only a cluster of smiall cottages about a 
little inn, with a clump of sycamores behind 
them and a few acres of mountain pasture 
before them, laboriously cleared of granite 
boulders. Immediately after passing this 
hamlet the road traverses moorland entirely 
uninhabited. Tors rise to the height of from 
twelve to fifteen hundred feet, their sides are 
strewn with rocky ruin. Dense masses of 
furze cover the moorland sweeps, and between 
the clefts of the rocks whortleberry grows 
rankly into veritable bushes, hung in June 
with purple berries. Below, at the depth of 
a thousand feet, foams and roars the Dart 
amidst boulders and bushes of mountain-ash 
and thorn. 

It was obvious to the clouded mind of 
Pepperill that if he was to get rid of Kitty, 
it must be done either in the Holne Wood or 
on the moor. One place was as good as the 
other for disposal of the child’s body, the 
dense forest growth or the equally dense 


whortle and furze would effectually con- 
ceal it. 

When the first Dart bridge was crossed, 
and the steep ascent begun, Pepperill said 
roughly to his niece: “ You ain’t going to 
sit here and make the horse drag you all the 
way up this tremendous hill, be you ?” 

“No, uncle dear; I was only waiting for 
you to draw up, that I might jump out. Do 
you see the moon coming up behind the 
trees, shining through them, like a good 
thought in the midst of dark imaginings ?” 

“Dang the moon and your imaginings ; 
get out.” 

“T was thinking of something my book 
says,” apologised Kate, descending to the 
road. 

“ Your book—what do you mean ?” 

“T mean that which the schoolmaster gave 
me, which I have read and read, and in 
which I always find something new, and 
always am sure of something true.” 

“* What does the book say ?” 

“T learned it by heart— 


* Within the soul a faculty abides 
That with interpositions——’ 
That means things which come between. 
He explained that to me. I cannot always 
make out what is said, till it is explained ; 
but when it is, then the full truth and loveli- 
ness rises and shines into me like the moon 
when it has got over the hills and the 
woods.” 
“Go on.” 


** A faculty abides 
That with interpositions, which would hide 
And darken, so can deal, that they become 
Contingencies of pomp; and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness.’ 


I did not understand what contingencies 
meant, but he told me, and now all is quite 
plain as it is quite true: and it goes on— 


‘ As the ample moon 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Burns like an unconsuming fire, light 
In the green trees——’ ” 

“Cease this foolery,” said Pasco impa- 
tiently. He was fumbling in his pocket for 
his clasp knife ; and was opening it. 

“Do look, uncle dear!” exclaimed Kate, 
turning to observe the moon as it mounted 
over the rich Buckland Woods on the further 
bank of the Dart. 

“ Halt,” shouted Pasco to the horse. 

They had reached an eminence. ‘The girl 
stood wrapped in delight, with the silver 
shield of the moon before her, casting its 
glorious light over her face and folded hands. 
Pasco had his knife out. She heard the 
click, as the spring nipped the blade firmly, 
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but did not turn to see what occasioned the 
sound. 

‘“The moon has come up out of the trees 
just as he said—I mean the poet—like a 
power in the heart and soul that has been 
entangled in a!l kinds of dark and twisted 
matters of every day. O uncle, what is 
that ?” 

Pasco drew back; a white dog—a mon- 
grel, short-haired lurcher—crossed the road. 
Simultaneously a whistle was heard, and this 
was answered by another in the distance. 

“There are poachers about,” said Pep- 
perill. He shut his knife, pocketed it, and 
called Kate to get into the trap. He was 
not going to halt to see a darned moon rise, 
when all kinds of vagabonds were about, and 
there was no safety for honest men. 

Pasco drove rapidly down the hillside into 
the Dart Valley at New Bridge. The road 
was mostly in shadow, but the bare moor 
on the further side was white in the moon- 
light, as though it had been .snowed over. 
The horse was tired and tripped. Pasco 
had to be on his guard lest the beast should 
fall. In the shadow of the trees, it could not 
see the stones that strewed the way. At the 
bottom of the valley flowed the Dart; the 
rush of the water breaking over the rocks 
was audible. 

“Tf a harm came to you or me in the river 
I reckon the body would be washed right 
away to Sharpitor,” said Pepperill. 

“Uncle!” said Kate with a laugh ; “that 
would be going up-hill.” 

“Tm getting mazed,” growled he; “so it 
is. Well, folk would say one or other of us 
had come by an accident among the rocks o’ 
Sharpitor, and tumbled into the river and 
been carried down by the stream. That’s 
likely—eh ?” 

“T suppose so, uncle. But if anything 
were to happen to one, that the other would 
know, and do all he could to help.” 

* Of course.” 

Pepperill was looking at, the brawling tor- 
rent. 

“ And if anything were to chance to one 
here the body would be carried right down 
the Chase for miles till it came to the other 
bridge.” 

“T dare say, uncle. But don’t talk like 
that. Let us look at the moonlight. There 
is a man yonder—by the side of the river.” 

“ A man—where ?” 

“ By that large stone.” 

“ He is catching salmon. Not a fish has a 
chance up here on the moor. What a parcel 
of rascals there be !” 


GOOD WORDS. 


Pepperill drove across the bridge. He 
had intended—he hardly dared articulately 
to express to himself his intention. Again 
he was frustrated—just at a suitable point— 
by this fellow catching salmon by night. 

Beyond the bridge the road rose rapidly, 
Both uncle and niece were forced to descend 
from the cart, and relieve the horse. Some 
six hundred feet had to be mounted without 
any zigzags in the road. Kate walked along 
cheerily. Pasco lagged behind. The horse, 
with nose down, laboriously stepped up the 
steep incline. Pasco took out his knife and 
cut a branch of thorn from the hedge, and in 
doing so tore his fingers. He put the thorn 
behind the seat. 

When the summit of the hill was almost 
reached he said to Kate, “ I shall turn to the 
left, and leave the road.” 

“ What—out on the moor ?” 

“Yes; Ithink we can cut off a great curve 
and avoid the cottages. You walk by the 
horse’s head; I will mount and hold the 
reins. There are large stones in the way.” 

This was the case. Kate thought that her 
uncle was. rash in taking the track across the 
moor at night, a way he could not know, 
merely to save a mile that the road made in 
detour. But she said nothing. She was 
pleased to go by a way that commanded the 
gorge of the Dart, and had no fear as the 
moon shone brilliantly, and every bush and 
stone was visible as in the day. The mica 
and hornblend in the granite made each rock 
sparkle as though encrusted with diamonds. 
A heavy dew had fallen ; cobwebs hanging on 
the furze were as silvery fairy tissue. 

Rabbits were out sporting, feeding, darting 
away with a gleam of snowy tail when alarmed. 
Owls were flitting and hooting in the ravine. 
The wind from the east hummed an Eolian 
strain in the moor grass and heather. 

The moon rose high above all obstruction 
to its placid light, and Kate breathed slowly, 
and in the chill air her breath came away as 
a fine shining vapour. Every now and then 
the cob struck out a red fire-spark from the 
stones against which his shoe struck. Kate 
held the reins at the bit, and paced at his 
head, her heart swelling with happiness, as 
she drank in the loveliness of the night, till 
she was so full of the beauty that her eyes 
began to fill. Pasco Pepperill was silent. 
He was knotting the thorn-branch to his 
whip. His eye was on her. 

Presently the track on the turf ran at the 
edge of a steep slope. Rocks from « tor over- 
head had fallen and strewn the incline, and 
formed fantastic objects in the moonlight. 
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casting shadows even more fantastic. A sheep 
that had been sleeping under one of the rocks 
started up and bounded away. The spring 
of the sheep close beside him alarmed the 
horse, and he sprang back, plunged, and 
dragged Kate off her feet. 

Then, with a ery of rage, Pasco rose in 
the cart, whirled his whip about, and lashed 
the cob with the full force of his arm, at the 
same time that he raised the reins in his left 
hand and beat with them as well, and jerked 
at the brute’s mouth. 

Kate was down. She had slipped; she 
was before the plunging beast. Pasco saw it. 
He swore, lashed this side, that, then at the 
flanks, at the head, at the belly of the 
tortured brute, that leaped and staggered, 
kicked and reeled under the strokes of the 
thorns which tore his skin. He snorted, 
reared, put down his head; the steam came 
off him in a cloud. 

There was one thing the beast would not 
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do—rush forward and trample on the fallen 
girl. Pasco saw it, and cursed the horse. 
He flung himself from the trap, he rushed at 
the bridle ; his foot was on Kate’s gown. 

“Uncle! uncle !” she cried. 

With one hand he dragged the horse for- 
ward, with the other he swung the thorn- 
bush. A step, and the hoofs and wheels of the 
horse and cart would be over the girl. Then 
a thrust would suffice to send her down the 
side of the slope into the torrent below. 

But the brute leaped into the air before 
the swinging thorn-bush, swerved up-hill, 
dragging Pasco at his head, and flung him 
over a rock. His hand became entangled ; 
he could not for a moment disengage it ; he 
was dragged forward; the head gear gave 
way, and Pasco fell among the bushes, ery- 
ing out with rage and pain. Next moment 
Kate stood before him. 

“What is the matter, uncle dear? Are 
you hurt? I am safe.” 


IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


DAYS of summer and sunshine, of roses white and red, 
Is it nothing to you that he, my one little boy, is dead ? 
Your daisies are bright as of old—the daisies he'll gather no more— 
And the scent of the woodbine and jasmine comes in at the open door: 
But ah! he returneth never, but for ever there must lie 
Under the green of the grass, under the blue of the sky. 


The Indian cress on the wall shoots daily higher and higher, 

And soon in the summer sun will shake out flowers of fire. 

“It is growing bigger than me,” he would say were he with us now, 
With his dark and wistful eyes, and his broad and open brow : 

But flowers will not stay for our weeping, and will blossom though he lie 
Under the green of the grass, under the blue of the sky. 


He pass’d while the Spring was bringing new life to wood and wold, 
Ere the snowdrop had come, or the crocus had lit its lamp of gold ; 

He pass’d into death without knowing the mother that bore him, or me: 
We spoke—but in vain—he was travelling farther than we could see. 

O God! I had rather now that I, not he, should lie 

Under the green of the grass, under the blue of the sky. 


But what do we know of it all? and what can we understand ? 
And what would the universe be if you or I had it in hand ? 


Be still! 


To our closets and weep, and think of the days and the hours 


We had in our darling’s love—his love for us and for ours— 
And pray for a record as blameless when we sleep, you and I, 
Under the green of the grass, under the blue of the sky. 




















By SHIRLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES WHYMPER, 


YPXUE failure of my friend Lawrence, when 

on board the Sorceress, to find a Prin- 
cess in Thule, secured for him the sympathy 
of your readers.* The circumstances of the 
case were brought under the notice of Mr. 
William Black, and an appeal was made to 
him on behalf of the sufferer. He responded 
with his usual urbanity ; but he declined to 
accept any responsibility. It was Lawrence’s 
own fault, he asserted ; Princesses were in 
Thule for those who had eyes. ‘ My dear 
Sir,” he wrote to the author of the appeal, 
“let me confess that the topography has 
puzzled me. However, who can track Ulysses 
from Aeolia to Ogygia ?—it’s of little account 
so long as you are interested in the narra- 
tive. And I’m sorry your companion failed 
to find any Princesses in Thule. There are 
plenty ; but youve got to take the proper pair 
of eyes with you.” 

Mr. Black’s concluding remarx (let me say 
in passing) reminds me of a characteristic 
anecdote of Mr. Watts (our great ideal 
painter) which Mrs. Hodgson Burnett tells. 
“Well, Mr. Watts,” a lady said to him, after 
examining his picture of Covent Garden 
Market, “this is charming ; but J know the 
market, and I confess J never saw it look 
like this.” “ No?” Mr. Watts replied. And 
then, looking at her thoughtfully, ‘“ Don’t 
you wish you could ?” 

I am not myself sure that Lawrence 
was to blame; but I do not care to enter 
upon a controversy which has ceased to have 
any practical importance. The fact is, that 
a Princess has been found—found, too, in a 
Western Island ; and Lawrence himself has 
* “ Among the Summer Isles,”” Goop Wonns, January, 1891. 


apprised me of the fact. The record of his 
adventures and misadventures in pursuit of 
the fugitive damsel will no doubt gratify Mr. 
Black, and the other readers of Goop Worps 
(whose name is Legion) ; for the letter which 
I have ventured to christen “ Across the 
Moor ” is as animated as it is copious. 

Lawrence, by the way, was not the only 
guest on board the Sorceress whose patience 
in pursuit of an ideal was unrewarded by 
success. “Sir George,” it may be remem- 
bered, failed to secure a specimen of the fork- 
tailed petrel. But “Sir George” was there- 
after appointed a commissioner to inquire 
into the manners and customs of the fur- 
bearing seals of Alaska (in connection with a 
famous arbitration), and he was no sooner in 
these remote seas—— But he must tell his 
story in his own words—a story that to Mr. 
Stead or Mr. Lang would no doubt have 
suggested the intervention of one of those 
ghostly messengers who knock chairs about 
in the attics, and otherwise misconduct them- 
selves :— 

“S$.8. Danube, 
‘* Behring's Sea, off Copper Island, 
“11 Sep. ’91. 

“T came up to these seas in July—into 
the latitude of Kirkwall and Vaila Voe and 
Foula—on a Government quest, and with 
many an act of commission and omission to 
recall my pleasant experiences of last year— 
but none so startling in its reality as the 
strange, and sudden, and almost uncanny 
proposal of the Russian Commandant of the 
Behring Seal Islands—only the other day— 
to give me a rare bird he had shot and 
skinned. ‘Oh, thank you,’ I said, in my 
very best German ; ‘and what sort of bird 
is it ?’ I added, merely to round off the sen- 
tence. He was opening a drawer; and, 
handing me a bird’s skin, I read on the label 
attached the ominously significant words, 
‘FORK-TAILED PETREL. So that you will 
see that under a beneficent dispensation ‘Sir 
George’ has been satisfied. I must not run 
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on, however, or I should be overwhelming 
you with the wonderful details of seal life, 
to be seen when thousands upon thousands 
of them are ashore for three months in the 
year, to breed.” — . : 

“ And to-morrow, Lawrence, we shall cross 
the moor !” 

But a good deal, as you will find, had hap- 
‘ pened before “to-morrow ;” and it may be 
convenient that I should, in the meantime, 


tell you about “yesterday,” and pos- 
sibly the day before. 

I met her first at Gsteig. Gsteig 
is the most out-of-the-way place in 
the world,—one of the obscure Swiss 
valleys, obscure but cosy, which 
lie hidden away between the busy 
thoroughfares of tourist traffic, and. 
through which a mule-track only winds. 
The cattle, when they come home with 
their bells in the summer evenings 
from the knee-deep, sweet-smelling 
clover meadows, occupy 
the ground-floor of the 
chalet which does duty 
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for an inn; and there is a picturesque outer 
stair, by which the other inmates ascend to 
the living-rooms above. The wooden balcony 
which runs along the front of the house, 
though black with smoke, is curiously carved. 
Zimmermatter and his comely wife occupy 
one end of the upper storey; but three rooms 
—two bedrooms and a salle-a-manger—are 
reserved for the infrequent guest. They are 
lined with polished pine, and when the fire 
is lighted at sundown they smell of resin, and 


Among the Skuas. 
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fir cones, and the great woods that overhang 
the village. These are the woods that stand 
out so blackly against the pure snows of the 
Wildstrubel—snows which, long after night 
has fallen upon the valley, reflect the sunset. 

Zimmermatter and I had been among them 
all day. We had climbed rocks, and crossed 
glaciers, and from the crowning peak had 
seen the queenly Jungfrau on one hand, and 
the mighty Mischahelhorn on the other, and 
the broad valley of the Rhone between. The 
light had failed us ere we reached the pas- 
tures, where the lily of paradise and the 
crocus bloom ; but the moon was rising when 
we stood in front of the inn. A white figure 
leant lightly against the balustrade of the 
balcony—a ghostly figure in the deep shadow 
of the overhanging roof. A gleam of warm 
light came through the open door of the Sa- 
lon ; but it did not touch the apparition, and 
only emphasised the darkness. Some one 
was in the Salon, for we presently heard a 
voice,—“ Come in, Patty ; you will get your 
death of cold.” And then the girl outside 
(for it was no ghost) responded, ‘‘Oh, Auntie 
dear, it is quite too lovely—the moonlight on 
the snow of the Wildstrubel is just heavenly.” 

“The English ladies have come,” said Zim- 
mermatter in a whisper, as we mounted the 
stair. 

During the next week I came to know 
them well. We rode, and we climbed, and we 
picnicked, and we penetrated into every cor- 
ner of that primitive pastoral valley. The 
maiden aunt was pleasant and well-informed, 
and Patty was a girl in a thousand—bright, 
fresh, eager, outspoken; facing the world 
with the brave candour of a virgin soul, 
and a frankness that was never immodest. 
During these long rambles there was leisure 
for many friendly controversies ; and Patty 
had one or two convictions to which she clung 
with invincible tenacity. One liked her all 
the better, to be sure, for her pretty fana- 
ticisms, which neither raillery nor argument 
could shake. She was Scotch by extraction, 
and nothing could persuade her that the 
Scotch valleys and mountains were inferior 
to the Swiss. This was a standing dish with 
us; the English aunt rather sided with me, 
but Patty was quite able to hold her own 
against us both. Where in Scotland, I would 
say, will you find a vast field of snow like 
that you cross to the Cima de Jazi? or sucha 
mighty multitude of jagged peaks as you see 
from the Bella Tolla ? or such a valley as the 
Zinal? or such a peak as the Weisshorn ? or 
such a mountain wall as the Monte Rosa range 
from Macugnaga? But it was no good; the 


damsel was not to be moved ; a sunset among 
the Hebrides was finer than the after-glow 
on Mont Blanc, and the Marjelin See a duck- 
dub when compared with the Atlantic, or 
even with Loch Maree. A Scotch hillside 
with the heather in bloom, and a pack of 
grouse on the wing, and a broad landlocked 
bay in the offing, with white sails skimming 
across the blue water where the Solans dive, 
was out of sight the most perfect picture 
which Nature had hung in her gallery. 

“When I go back to Scotland,” I said in 
effect at last, ‘‘if you will only undertake to 
be my guide, I am ready to be converted.” 

But this was flippancy, she answered, with 
grave reproof in her brown eyes, mere flip- 
pancy. It was only honest conviction that 
she valued, 

We had parted somewhat abruptly ; they 
were called away suddenly when I had gone 
for a couple of days to Thun to reconstruct 
my knickerbockers; and, though on my return 
I forthwith followed them to the inn at the 
Diablerets, where they were to rest for the 
night, and thereafter to Aigle, Lausanne, and 
Neuchatel, I was always, as it chanced, a day 
too late. I finally lost them among the Jura 
Mountains ; in the inn album at Pontarlier 
the entry ran, ‘The Misses Maxtone en route 
for , Scotland.” Where I have drawn a 
dash a drop of ink had fallen, rendering the 
word underneath illegible. The entry was 
in Patty’s hand. Had she left the address 
for my benefit, confident that I would follow ? 
and had some awkward donkey, some miser- 
able miscreant of a bagman, divided us for 
ever? Was it the malice of Fate, against 
which, like Evangeline, we struggle in vain ? 
or accidental mischance, the misadventure of 
a mere blundering mortal ? 

It was the memory of Patty—a memory 
which had not a whit faded, but was, in fact, 
more vivid than ever—which a year after- 
wards induced me to accept Dick Bramwell’s 
invitation to spend a fortnight with him on 
his moor. Dick, who is a “sentimental en- 
thusiast ”* about our poor relations who wear 
feathers instead of seal-skins and use wings 
as well as legs, had rented an island off the 
Ross-shire coast, where there were grouse, 
and snipe, and sea-trout, and an old-fashioned 
country house, and an old-fashioned garden 
bright with hardy flowers, and whatever else 
the heart of sportsman, and naturalist, and 
artist could desire. ‘And a lot of pretty 


* “Sentimental enthusiast,” as the poor Marian is called by 
certain gentlemen, of whom I should never think of remarking 
that they are “credulous cynics.” Yet it is curious how 
easily the cynical moralist is satisfied with evidence which 
ode ong that his fellow mortals are as bad as he expected 
them 5 
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girls !” Dick added in a postscript. Was it 
possible that Patty might be among them ? 
I asked myself with a sigh as I accepted the 
invitation. 

I had now been with him fora week. The 
place altogether was delightful. It stands 
between two seas, on the low, narrow isthmus 
which separates an inland mere from the 
Atlantic. 

“ On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full.” 

That was the nightly picture on which I 
looked, while through the open window the 
plaint of the whaup and the hoarse cry of the 
heron mingled with my dreams. And all day 
long the great black cormorants passed over 
the roof, crossing from one sea to the other. 
And then there were nice girls, as Dick had 
promised ; but—and this was the one bitter 
drop in my cup—no Patty! We shot snipe, and 
we caught sea-trout, and we ferreted rabbits, 
and we photographed the natives, and we sat 
in our boat in the bay and read Longfellow 
and Dante Rossetti to Maud and Clara; but 
Patty, alas ! remained obstinately invisible. 

It was then that Dick had proposed, as we 
have seen, to take me “across the moor,” to 
visit a famous “stack” at the other end of 
the island. We would be away the whole 
day ; it was possible indeed that we might 
have to seek shelter for the night in one of 
the fisher’s cottages on the Mishnish shore, 
or at the shooting-lodge—a mere hut—which 
was at present tenanted, however — the 
Twelfth had not yet come—by the under- 
keeper only. 

The morning was splendid. The faint 
flush of dawn had barely died away, when 
we were in the thick of a highland break- 
fast. The steaming trout, and the devilled 
kidneys, and the clotted cream, and the 
honey, and the oat-cakes, and the mushrooms 
—are they not written in the chronicles of 
the immortal Christopher? The “gluttony ” 
of those ambrosial nights makes the cockney 
moralist shudder ; but, after all, it is a glut- 
tony enriched by wisdom and seasoned with 
wit. ‘And indeed,” continued Dick, in 
answer to my implied apology for an appe- 
tite that in the shattered state of my heart 
might almost be called “ brutal,” “may it 
not be said quite truly that it is gluttony, in 
the higher sense of the word of course (that is 
to say, a sound and wholesome and judicious 
relish for good cooking), which distinguishes 
man from the lower animals? The most 
advanced monkey cannot boil a potato.”’ 

Dick paused for a moment, as we crossed 
through the library, to take down from its 


shelf a quaintly bound and quaintly letttered 
duodecimo which he gave to the ghillie, who 
was waiting for us in the court. “ Put it 
in the knapsack,” he said, “and I will read 
you the Ladbroker-Quida at lunch.” 

The world outside was newly awake, the 
dew of sleep still upon its eyelids. The rab- 
bits popped in and out of their burrows— 
populous, they must be, as an eastern city— 
as we crossed the links,—the pale green of 
the bent contrasting finely with the intense 
blue of the Firth beyond. It is quite still 
here among the sand-hills, but a breeze of 
morning moves upon the sea. That is why 
it is so blue, and why the white sails of the 
yacht that has been simply drifting to and 
fro like a lifeless log begin to fill. Ere we 
leave the links a brilliant sheldrake passes 
over our heads within easy shot. Like the 
rabbits, it has its burrow in the sand, where 
the mother duck and the ducklings are still 
safely housed. 

We had reached by this time a mass of 
granite boulders heaped upon the shore. 
Here the long line of cliff begins—the line 
of cliff which, with hardly a break, runs 
round the coast to Mishnish. 

“This is one of the flighting places of the 
blue rocks,” said Dick. ‘The face of the 
cliffs for twenty miles is seamed with caves, 
where (upon the eaves) they breed in hun- 
dreds. There is little food for them, how- 
ever, on the adjacent moor when the summer 
berries are over, and so they have to visit 
the turnip-fields and the stubbles at our end 
of the island. They fly with prodigious 
speed ; but even the blue rocks can make 
little way against a gale, and thus they are 
forced to follow what is called the line of 
least resistance. With the wind in any 
quarter except the north-west, for instance, 
you might sit here all day without seeing a 
bird ; but the moment it gets into the right 
‘airt,’a stream of pigeons returning home 
will pass you for hours. The cliffs afford 
them the cover which they need, and this is 
their shortest route to shelter, every coign of 
advantage being skilfully utilised. I often 
sit here the whole afternoon with my gun 
pointed over that slab of sandstone; for I 
know that flock after flock, and the single 
birds as well, will pass within a yard of my 
mark. The most accomplished sergeant 
could not have secured by years of drill 
more absolute uniformity. Is it not astonish- 
ing? How has it been achieved? Is it 
hereditary instinct or inveterate custom ? 
The young bird just out of the nest has 
learnt the art, no less than the veteran 
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campaigner. And this fundamental law of 
flight—to follow the line of least resistance 
—is everywhere, and under all conditions, 
obeyed. Certum est, quia impossibile est!” 

Dick’s rhapsody was interrupted by the 
clamour of gulls. We had been pushing 
briskly along while he discoursed ; and now 
we found ourselves, without warning, in the 
midst of a colony of herring gulls and terns. 
The little downy morsels were just begin- 
ning to run; it would be weeks yet before 
they were ready to fly. So the parents over- 
head shrieked themselves hoarse. They 
were warning their chicks to lie close ; and the 
warning was apprehended with astonishing 
cleverness. So long as the young ones did 
not stir, it was almost impossible to distin- 
guish them from the grey stone or grass or 
lichen among which they lurked. Only their 
bright brown eyes, fixed solemnly on us as 
we searched, were apt to betray them. 
“ What a din they are making up there,” 
I said; ‘I wonder they don’t attack us in 
force. We should certainly be worsted.” 

“ Wait till you see the skuas!” said Dick. 
** But we must hurry on—the steep slopes of 
the Tor, with the sun blazing down on us, 
will try our metal.” 

The Tor is one of the noblest cliffs in these 
parts. It has a sheer rise (ought one to say 


“fall” ?) of six hundred feet. This is the sea- 
face of course ; but even on the land side the 
ascent is sufficiently trying. There is a faint 
track made by the sheep ; but on either hand 
the dry grass is like glass, and when you near 
the summit you look down into an abyss. 
This tremendous rent cuts the great headland 
in two, and is the home of innumerable sea- 
birds, who move along the giddy ledges with 
enviable ease. Farther on you can seat 
yourself securely on a flat slab of granite, 
and watch the cormorantary below — the 
“cormorantary” being the nursery of the 
great black cormorants. The parent birds 
are constantly on the wing, fetching supplies 
for their voracious offspring; for the “scart” 
from his birth is a glutton. Between scart 
and seal and steam-trawler it is wonderful 
indeed that any fish escape. But the supply 
of “cuddies ” at least, here as elsewhere, 
appears to be inexhaustible—though the sea- 
trout, no doubt, are thinned out or scared 
away by the ravages of the seals. (Herds of 
the common seal we can see are basking in the 
morning sunshine upon the tangle.) I never 
could quite understand, by the way, how it 
is that the sea-trout, one of the liveliest and 
most active of fish, is so easily captured by 
the seal in the open bays? The seal cer- 
tainly does not swim so swiftly, but possibly 
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its presence has the paralysing effect of the 
rattlesnake on the bird. 

There are fresh-water lochs on the summit 
of the Tor, and their margins are brilliant 
with purple and scarlet berries—the black 
bear-berry and the red. Snipe are constantly 
rising from the marshy flats before Oscar's 
nose (the dog is clearly at a loss to under- 
stand why we do not fire), and a family of 
flappers are hiding among the reeds. The 
view is vast and varied—on one hand, across 
the narrow sound, the great mountains of the 
mainland; on the other, the shadowy outlines 
of the Hebrides, and the illimitable Atlantic. 
We see, miles away, beyond the long line of 
cliff, the fishing village for which we are 
bound. It is clearly a stiff tramp. 

Among the “Loomi-shuns” (as the Tor 
lochans are named), the red-throated diver 
is said to build ; but we looked in vain for 
any sign of anest. Yet the birds must be 
about somewhere ; for along with the mock- 
ing “honk, honk” of the wild goose (high 
up in the ether, so high that the birds them- 
selves are invisible), we are constantly 
startled by the harsh and insistent challenge 
of the “loom.” 

We had only descended a few yards from 
the lochans when we entered the territory of 
the skua. There was a rush of wings about 
our heads ; Oscar, after a gasp of incredulity, 
came voluntarily to heel; these swift assail- 
ants swooping down upon him without rhyme 
or reason, and contrary indeed to the whole 
course of nature, as previously compre- 
hended by him, were obviously “ uncanny.” 
Even upon the land the hawk of the sea is 
an enemy that one cannot fail to respect; 
and during the breeding season his audacity 
is unbounded. But they occupy only a 
corner of the hill, and by-and-bye Oscar is 
himself again, though a couple of scouts 
from the main body follow us for a mile. 

“Some of them are black as night,” Dick 
remarked, “while some of them—nobody 
can tell why—are of a delicate cream-colour. 
It is still a puzzle for the naturalist. The 
great skua, which is only to be seen in Foula, 
is a grand bird ; ours are the smaller variety, 
and though even more supple, are not half 
as powerful. Yet a blow from that hawk- 
like beak would be nasty.” 

So we trudged on across the moor, which 
was mostly silent in the mid-day heat, except 
when an old cock grouse occasionally sounded 
a shrill alarm. 

“That is the rock where the Manx shear- 
water breeds,” Dick said, pointing to what 
appeared an inaccessible precipice,—“ our 
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rarest and most distinguished visitor. They 
are all at sea now ; they seldom return till it 
is dark ; but that is the cliff they love best 
when on land. We are going to lunch at 
the foot.” 

It was a delightful surprise. The fresh 
green turf, smooth as velvet, was dotted over 
with mushrooms. A stream from the moor 
leapt over the cliff; a terrific leap—three 
hundred feet at the very least; and within 
was a hollow recess, a shadowy sanctuary, 
where a mermaiden (and there are mer- 
maidens about, they say) might have lodged ; 
for it was cool as the crystal depths of the 
sea. The mist of the cascade hung over 
it like a veil. and the air was sweet and 
moist. 

But this was not all. The rocky walls 
were lined with moss, and the asplenium 
marinum, which had taken root in every 
crevice, was wonderfully luxuriant. There are 
friends of mine, excellent in their way, who 
rave about the Osmunda. For my own part 
I prefer the sea-spleenwort as it grows on a 
Western Island. I stuck a tuft in my button- 
hole, and thought of One who had assured 
me with fine scorn not many months before 
(but how long it seemed !) that this shy and 
modest fern (which yet loves the stormy 
Atlantic) was more to be commended, was 
better and worthier of our re , than tiger 
lily or Alpine rose. I had been mildly 
sceptical at the moment; now I knew she 
was right. 

A fire of drift wood was quickly lighted 
by Malcolm; and the mushrooms, creamy 
without, pink as salmon within, were fizzing 
among the embers. If I say, How good they 
were! I shall be told, probably, that I had no 
right to the unearned increment ; so for this 
and other reasons I forbear. And might not 
any allusion (however indirect) to Glenlivet 
or Glendronoch be just as imprudent ? 

But I do not know why I should not 
freely admit that I was won by the “ Lad- 
broker-Quida.” There are moments when, 
in spite of the sweetness and light of demo- 
cratic surroundings, one returns with a fierce 
relish to the ancestral barbarism ; and this 
was one of them. I had heard nothing of 
Patty ; and there was no reason, so far as I 
could see, why I should continue to cultivate 
the finer and more etherial emotions. 

“It is the death song,” said Dick, “of one 
of the Rovers, who stole our cattle and mur- 
dered our men, and it should be read within 
sound of the surf—on the shore where they 
moored their galleys.” 

And then Dick, “ mouthing out his hollow 
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oes and aes,” began to declaim the English 
translation, which was made, I found, in 
1782, by the Rev. James Johnstone, of Ork- 
ney, who was then Chaplain to the British 
“You must join 


Embassy at Copenhagen. 
in the chorus,” said Dick— 


“ Hiuggom ver med hiaurir,”’ 


which translated means merely, “ We hewed 
with our swords!”—surely a characteristic 
refrain. And remember that it was Regnier, 
King of Denmark, who, made prisoner 
by Es, a Northumbrian noble, and con- 
demned to die by the bite of vipers, sang the 
“ Death-song of Lodbroc.”’ 


“ High I bore my lance, and wide I carried my 
ensanguined blade, before I numbered twenty years. 
Eight earls my triumph at the Dwina’s 
mouth—there we the falcon entertained with plen- 
teous meals. The crimson sweat of death poured on 
the sullen sea. Gore distained the deep. The raven 
waded through the blood of the slain. 

“* Chorus.— We hewed with our swords! ’’ 


And so on through a hundred battle-fields 
by-sea and land. Then it ends :— 


‘* Full fifty times my lance, dire devastation’s har- 
Mager, announced the distant enterprise. Methinks 
no King has truer cause to glory. It was the pas- 
time of my boyish days to tinge my sword with 
blood. The immortals will permit my presence in 
their company. No sigh shall disgrace my going. 
See the celestial Virgins sent from the Hall where 
Odin’s martial train resides invite me home. There, 
happy on my high raised throne, I'll quaff the 
barley’s mellowed juices. The moments of my life 
are fled. The smiles of death compose my placid 
visage. 

** Chorus.—Now let us cease our song.” 


This sincere and unsophisticated life, I said 
to myself, was clearly what I needed. It 
would brace one like a tonic. The morbid 
subtleties of unrequited affection and pessi- 
mistic philosophy and poetry would no 
longer perplex one. Why not have a re- 
lapse ? Why not revert to primitive methods? 
Why not become a Viking ? 

Meantime Malcolm had disappeared. 

“ What has come of the lad?” Dick said, 
as we went out into the open. “He climbs 
like a cat, and I know there is a glede’s 
nest somewhere along that ledge.” 

We looked up; though the great black- 
backed gulls were sailing placidly along the 
face of the cliff, an angry peregrine, as it 
mounted aloft, screamed shrilly. Malcolm 
was not to be seen, and Dick’s whistle 
brought no reply. But by-and-bye he ap- 
peared bareheaded high overhead, creeping 
along a slippery shelf, where a whitret, as it 
seemed to us watching him from below, could 
barely have found footing. ‘“ He has got the 
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young gledes in his cap,” Dick explained, 
“which he has swung somehow round his 
neck, and in his stocking soles there is no 
chance of a slip—unless, indeed, the old bird, 
who is growing vicious, strikes her claws 
into his face. There now, he has crossed the 
mauvais pas, and the rest is plain sailing.” 

The half-fledged little creatures, who with 
hereditary pluck snapped their bills fiercely 
in our faces, were placed in the knapsack ; 
and after Malcolm had been soundly rated 
for his rashness, we started at a run. 

But it quickly became apparent that we 
had loitered too long by the way. The after- 
noon was closing in ere we reached the Mish- 
nish village, and the great rock for which we 
were bound—the Devil’s Needle, they call 
it—was still miles away. ‘ We must make 
a night of it at the hut,” said Dick. “I hope 
there are blankets enough to keep us snug. 
Duncan must be at home,” he added, after a 
pause, “that’s the smoke of his peat fire 
curling up the hill—but what a blaze! Can 
the fellow have company /—company it is, 
Lawrence—five-o’clock tea, and a petticoat, 
by the powers !” 

And indeed, as we rounded the hill-side, 
we.saw that some one was seated on the 
bench in front of the hut. The costume was 
unfamiliar — deer-stalker’s hat with black- 
cock feather, rough blue serge jacket such as 
sailors wear, skirt to match, a stout pair of 
boots with serviceable tackets ; but the deli- 
cate life of the complexion, the soft maze of 
wavy hair which the breeze had tangled, the 
easy poise of the head, the tender grace of 
the slight girlish figure !—surely I could not 
be wrong, surely I had found her at last. 
And indeed it was Patty herself—Patty 
browned with the sun and rain and wind of 
the Western Sea, but the identical adorable 
Patty, of whom I had been dreaming for 
months. 

They had come across the Sound from her 
brother’s shooting, and their boat was wait- 
ing for them at the pier. 

“ And you still dote on the Weisshorn, 
and the Jungfrau, and the Dom %” she in- 
quired rather mischievously, as later on we 
sauntered down to the boat. 

But I could assure her quite honestly that 
since we parted my passion had cooled. 

* And what of poor old Scotland?” she 
continued, with an air of grave concern that, 
perhaps, was not wholly assumed. 

I did not at the moment frame the answer 
into articulate words, but I think she read 
it in my eyes :—“ Scotland—with Patty—is 
Paradise.” 














Where the Peregrines nest. 











ONLY A PARISH REGISTER. 
By AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 


USED to be told that Nehemiah, 
the son of Hechaliah, was a great 
and glorious patriot, who did his 
work at Jerusalem in the year 

445 B.c. It is so hard nowadays to assert 
anything remotely connected with the Old 
Testament without being met by a flat 
contradiction, a smile, or a sneer, that one 
hesitates to assert that anything ever did 
happen or any person ever lived at any time 
before the first half of the present century. 
Nevertheless one must sometimes have the 
audacity to run the gauntlet of the “ higher 
critics” and to put down one’s foot and take 
the consequences. Wherefore I hereby 
declare that I believe that Nehemiah, about 
the year 445, did find a register of the people 
who “came up at the first ” to Jerusalem, and 
that it was, as he tells us, “a register of the 
genealogy of them.” 

That there is nothing incredible in such 
a statement might be proved by a dozen 
parallels if it were worth while. We might 
find them in the literature of Greece and of 
Rome—to go no further ; for to wander into 


the mazes of Babylonian and Assyrian records 
or to plunge into the lists of Egyptian 


dynasties is beyond my purview. That 
while Nehemiah was at Jerusalem there 
were registers of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages of some kind or another kept at 
Athens and Rome and Carthage I have no 
manner of doubt. For at these great cities 
such registers were an absolute necessity, 
and where there is a demand there there is 
sure to be some attempt at a supply. 
_England had no such registers till the 
sixteenth century waswellin. Great fami- 
lies kept their records of descent; and the 
court rolls of thousands of manors up and 
down the land supplied a rough collection 
of memoranda of the marriages and deaths 
of the tenants of the manors; incomplete, 
of course, but good as far as it went, and 
accepted as evidence in the higher courts 
of law. 

In the year 1536 the first attempt was 
made to compel the keeping of a regular 
register of births, deaths, and marriages in 
every parish in England. People did not 
like it, and there was much murmuring at 
the innovation. But two years later “the 
rule was made absolute,” as the lawyers say, 
and-Thomas Lord Cromwell issued his 


injunction peremptorily ordering that “the 
curate of every parish” was to keep such 
a “book or register” as has ever since 
then been kept by the clergyman of every 
parish church in England. In some cases 
the book was paid for by the parish, in 
others the parson had to find it at his own 
charges. In all cases he was responsible for 
it, and in many instances we may be sure 
that the parson looked upon the register as 
his property as long as he was tenant for 
life of the benefice, and handed it down as 
an heirloom to those that succeeded him. 
It would be very easy to make up a big 
volume of curiosities worth noticing in this 
immense field of genealogical lore. Indeed 
some volumes have already been compiled 
on this subject, and some of them have been 
very silly volumes too. I resist the tempta- 
tion to indulge in this kind of gossip. Iam 
going to keep myself to a single parish 
register, and it is buta small one. It is the 
register of a small parish in Norfolk, and the 
name of that parish is Burgh, and it lies 
about three miles from the town of Aylsham. 
As to the village of Burgh itself, it is worthy 
of a visit, first because of the very beautiful 
chancel of the parish church on which Sir 
Gilbert Scott wrote a brief monograph some 
thirty years ago, fixing the date of its con- 
struction at about A.D. 1200; and secondly, 
because there are said to be indications of a 
Danish camp in the parish, which up to the 
present moment has never been critically or 
carefully examined. That camp must have 
been thrown up about a thousand years ago, 
what time the Norsemen made havoc of the 
East Anglian land and ended by winning it 
for themselves and holding it as their own. 
But there is something else that this little 
parish of Burgh can boast of, and that is its 
register of births, deaths, and marriages, the 
first entry in which is dated 10th May, 
1563, and the latest 27th July, 1741; and as 
the book contains a great deal else besides 
births, deaths, and marriages, it may be said 
to constitute a brief, and by no means unin- 
teresting, history of the parish for nearly 
one hundred and eighty years. Be it known 
that this parish is but a tiny little geo- 
graphical area; it embraces no more than 
789 acres, and it never can have had many 
more than two hundred inhabitants. But I 
shall be very grateful to anyone reading 
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these lines who will inform me (1) what 
the whole acreage of the City of London is ; 
(2) what the acreage of the London parks is ; 
and (3) how many parishes in the City of 
London contain less than two hundred 
inhabitants at this moment? Counting 
heads and measuring areas, my friends, is 
not all that concerns us when we set our- 
selves to deal with the perplexing problems 
of history, politics, or life. 

During the first eighty years with which 
our Register deals it does not tell us much. 
But on the 16th November, 1638, William 
Leedes, B.A., rector of the parish, was buried 
in the chancel of Burgh, and a fortnight 
later his successor took possession of the 
benefice, and this successor was one Nathaniel 
Gill, M.A., of Trinity College, Oxon, and he 
was in the thirty-second year of his age. A 
scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian was 
Mr. Nathaniel Gill, and no sooner had he 
entered upon his benefice and possessed him- 
self of the Parish Register than he there 
and then made his first entry in the book, 
and, as the occasion was a solemn one, he 
thought it fitting to the occasion that he 
should burst out into Latin verse. Inasmuch, 
however, as the said Latin verse is none of 
the best, and, though the language is not 
coarse (to quote Mr. Toots), yet the meaning 
is decidedly obscure, I think it advisable 
to substitute for the original an English 
translation. Here it is :— 


“ As thou thy duty didst, and thy wife too, 
O excellently learned ds ! 
So may some second Gill his duty do, 
In kindly words and deeds 
To me, Nathaniel Gill. 
And unto him who may succeed, this charge I pass ong 
Remember him who went before, 
Lest he that follows think of thee no more. 
Witness my hand, again, Nathaniel Gill, 
e Squarson!” 

Now hereby hangsa tale. First, I gather 
that Mr. Leeds was a good man and a kindly 
one, and that when he came to his benefice 
he found his predecessor’s widow in sore need, 
and that he and Mrs. Leeds dealt kindly and 
nobly by the poor woman, and stood her 
friend. Sevondly, that Mrs. Leeds was not 
left in want or deep poverty, for there is no 
hint that she needed any extraneous help 
or support; thirdly, that the new rector, 
though he claims to have done nothing for 
his predecessor and his belongings, yet. ad- 
jures his successor to deal with him—the 
said Gill—as he would be dealt by. Lastly, 
that he gives the aforesaid successor a hint 
that there is not much fear of any large 
claims being made upon his benevolence, in- 
asmuch as he, Nathaniel Gill, was a squarson. 


I anticipate that many a too-critical reader 
will object that Mr. Gill couldn’t have called 
himself a squarson because the word, now 
grown classical, had not been invented in 
those days. That may or may not be the 
fact. This, however, I do know, that Mr, 
Gill did write himself down in abbreviated 
Latin as Pr. Ar., and that this stands for 
Presbyter Armigerus—which being inter. 
preted stands for Priest [&] Esquire. Mr. 
Gill was evidently proud of being both one 
and the other. He writes himself down as 
“Priest and Esquire,” eight times in Latin 
and once in Greek, and if that does not 
prove that he meant he was a squarson, and 
gloried in the title, I really don’t know what 
it does mean. That he did own what 
Walker, in his “ Sufferings of the Clergy,” 
calls a “temporal estate,” is certain, though 
where that landed property lay I regret that 
I have, as yet, been unable to discover. That 
he was a gentleman “living in good society” 
is pretty clear too, for the living was given 
to him by Lady Elizabeth Coke (daughter of 
Thomas, first Earl of Exeter, and widow of 
the great Lord Chief Justice, Sir Edward 
Coke), “ by her honour’s free donation.” The 
Lady Elizabeth was a horrid woman, but 
she was a very notable personage notwith- 
standing, and though she was a furious and 
disreputable old termagant, yet she had the 
honour of having two such men as Bacon 
and Coke as her suitors at the same time, 
and her chaplain, as he tells us himself, was 
our friend, Nathaniel Gill. 

The squarson being duly inducted into 
his benefice might reasonably have expected 
that he was now comfortably settled, and 
he speedily took to himself a wife, whose 
name was Mary. By her he had several 
children, but before the third child was 
born the clouds began to gather all round 
him. In the year 1640 the clergy were hav- 
ing a very anxious time, but Mr. Gill was 
left unmolested. Archbishop Laud might 
be sent to the Tower ; the Solemn League and 
Covenant might be offered for acceptance 
here and there and almost everywhere; 
aggrieved parishioners might bring charges 
against too lax or too zealous or too rigidly 
orthodox parsons ; the bewildered King might 
be at his wits’ end; good Bishop Hall, yonder 
there at Norwich, ten miles off, might be 
plundered and badgered, the Cathedral at 
Norwich might be.looted, as it was, and all 
Norfolk might be in turmoil and dismay ; but 
Nathaniel Gill went on his way ina stubborn, 
grim, defiant manner, steadily doing his 
ordinary duties as a parish priest, and every 
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now and then making an entry in his register 
in a stiff, obstinate kind of handwriting, and 
taking his revenge upon recalcitrant parish- 
joners, sometimes giving their children a 
bad name at the baptismal font, sometimes 
hinting broadly that a couple whom he had 
married were a disreputable pair, sometimes 
expressing a conviction that some evil-liver 
had not bettered his condition by dying and 
being buried; for, says he, William Gamblin, 
buried on such a day, “ was given as a meal 
to the worms,” and Parnell Read, whom he 
had previously designated by a title not to 
be repeated by lips polite, was “ hidden away 
in the earth.” He sets these things down 
for the most part in a whimsical Latin of 
his own, varying his phrases with an inge- 
nuity which must have given himself exceed- 
ing amusement, and which would have given 
his parishioners at Burgh excruciating per- 
plexity if they had tried to make out his 
meaning. 

But such a man as this couldn’t be left 
to go his own way in defiance of the 
dominant party, for long. He married a 
couple on the 29th December, 1644, and, as 
a matter of course, he married them accord- 
ing to the service in the Prayer Book. A 
week later the use of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England was strictly prohibited ; 
and by an ordinance of the 11th August 
following, the penalties upon anyone using 
that Liturgy were fixed at five pounds for 
the first offence, ten pounds for the second, 
and a year’s imprisonment for the third. 
What very cheerful times those must have 
been to live in! 

No sooner had the Ordinance of the 3rd 
January, 1645, been published than Mr. 
Gill, by some process which is not explained, 
was ejected from his living; and as when he 
had taken possession of it seven years before 
he had celebrated the event in some queer 
Latin verses, so now again did he comfort 
himself by pouring out his soul in a short 
copy of Latin elegiacs, which once more I 
think it will be for the behoof of my readers 
if I represent them in the vernacular— 

“Gill ousted from his charge, because he loved the king, 
Aye! and because he feared his God, was ousted sorrowing. 


The fear of God a crime is, to love the king is crime, 
ee says so, and the members five agree to’t for the 
e 


To fear our Christ the Lord, and fear the Lord’s anointed 
Has now become a two-fold sin, a crime that’s double- 


jointed.” 
“WN. Griz, Squarson.” 


_ The curious feature in this case, however, 
is that though Mr. Gill’s income was appa- 
rently confiscated, or pretty nearly so, he was 
actually allowed to go on serving the cure for 
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the next fourteen years, and living in the 
parsonage-house which he had nearly rebuilt 
during that same year 1644; that during all 
this time he continued using the Liturgy — 
(i.e. “ breaking the law’ )—that he married 
people with the ring, baptized them with the 
sign of the cross, and buried them with the 
service book; and that he duly entered in 
his register his defiance of directories and 
prohibitions, and was his own curate, as he 
tells us, by permission of his inferiors, “Sui 
ipsius vicegessit permissu Inferiorum.” 

The malignants deposed his churchwarden, 
James Bell, and substituted for him a good 
man named William Ashwell. Ashwell, how- 
ever, made no complaints, whereupon they 
deposed him too, and put in a certain John 
Colles. Colles made no complaint either, and 
then they would not let the parish have any 
churchwarden at all. The year 1648 came 
and James Bell was reinstated, with another 
churchwarden to keep a watch on him, and 
still there was no “aggrieved parishioner” to 
appeal. It was not till 1651 that Mr. Gill 
was at last got rid of, how he does not tell 
us, and then taking his register with him he 
duly makes the following entry: ‘ During 
the time of anarchy, till the king’s happy 
return, I being at Bungay and not admitted 
into my living, I knew not, I heeded not, 
what was done.” At last, however, the year 
1660 came round and the sturdy Royalist 
parson, hardly fifty-four years old, came 
back to Burgh again, persisting in asserting 
himself ; and as on the 30th January, 1648, 
he had set down in the book that “ King 
Charles the First was murthered, proh 
dolor,” so now he entered his note of rejoic- 
ing, duly recording how “May the 29th, King 
Charles the Second arrived at London, being 
then 30 yeares ould compleat. God and 
General George Munke restoring him ;” and 
a little later, the necessary formalities having 
been gone through, he makes another entry. 

“Nath. Gill (after 17 yeares sequestra- 
tion, by traytors, rebels, Anabaptists, 
Quakers, and Presbyterians) was restored 
to his Rectory of Burrough, and preached 
on Christmasse day, 1660. Glory be to 
God.” 

He had lived through the evil times and 
came out at the other end, as one may say, 
with flying colours: a more stubborn and 
irrepressible old Tory it would have been 
hard to find. 

As I have said, he had almost rebuilt his 
parsonage before his living was sequestrated, 
and this is the entry he had made regard- 
ing it. 
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“1644. The parsonage of Burrough, con- 
sisting of foure roomes, was well repaired 
by Nath. Gill, Rector there, and 2 more 
roomes planched at his proper charges, so 
that now there are there six roomes. The 
homestalls are 4 acres. The glebe (wel 
knowne) in the field are ten acres. 

“Nath. Gill, presbyter armiger Rector 

Ecclesize.” 

And what do you suppose he did when 

he got back to his living after seventeen 
ears of worry and pillage ? 

The following entry will answer the ques- 

tion. 

“In the yeare 1661 

The chancel was paved, thatched, and 
glazed, and the parsonage houses (above 
mentioned) repaired at the great charge of 
Nath. Gill, Rector, though hee had all that 
time bin squestred for loyalty to King 
Charles the first. 

“Nath. Gill, presbyter armiger 
Rt Ecclesiz.” 

Two or three years later, i.¢. in 1663, the 
Lady Elizabeth, who seems still to have been 
alive, presented Mr. Gill, the indomitable, 
to the Vicarage of Aylsham, which he con- 
tinued to hold with Burgh till his death. 


It was a far more important benefice than 
the latter, but when he died they laid him 
under the sod in the churchyard (and not in 
the chancel) of Burgh, and all the record 
that remains of him is this :— 

“1669. Nath. Gill, cler. sepultus, Apr. 2, 
1669.” 


Gather a daisy from the roadside, ye who 
enter that lowly churchyard, and drop it 
upon the brave old parson’s grave if you can 
find it. But do not pick the primroses, 
there has been far too much of that 
already ! 

Moreover, if there be any Vandal or Philis- 
tine of your acquaintance who, after the 
savage fashion of those monsters, would fain 
persuade you that it would be advisable to 
take away that Parish Register from that 
little Parish and have it deposited for safe 
keeping in a cellar in Fetter Lane or in an 
iron cage in the dome of St. Paul’s, then tempt 
that Vandal or that Philistine into the cellar 
or the cage, and when you've got him there, 
turn the key and leave him. But do not let 
him have that Register. Let the genius loci 
of little Burgh keep it as an heirloom and 
a treasure to be proud of and to love. 


——__so____—- 
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By rae Very Rev. A. P. PUREY-CUST, D.D., Dean or York. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALEXANDER ANSTED. 


FIRST PAPER. 


T rosa flos florum sic est domus 
ista domorum” are the words 
which some unknown hand has 
inscribed upon the walls of our 
minster, and we who love the 

habitation of His house and the place where 
God’s honour dwelleth venture to think that 
these are “ words of truth and soberness” even 
now, though we remember that when they 
were written there were many features of art 
and taste adorning the great fabric which 
have long since passed away. Still York 
Minster is “a thing of beauty” in spite of 
ruthless improvements and fanatical zeal and 
Puritan Philistinism and indiscriminating 
utilitarianism and ignorant restorations. In 
spite of these, and in consequence of these 
perhaps, York Minster is what it is; and if 
we cannot recall all that tradition tells us 
once adorned its courts and enriched its 


sanctuaries, we can admire and appreciate 
what has come into our hands, and thank 
God that it is our privilege to worship in a 


house so worthy of His holy name. Yes, 
and it is a pleasure and interest to recall the 
gradual development thereof through so 
many generations of men; how it has come 
up like a flower, from a very small and 
insignificant beginning, putting forth gradu- 
ally, as time went on, larger developments, 
like the seed, first the blade then the ear, 
extending, like the vine of old, her branches 
unto the sea and her boughs unto the river 
—each with some fresh and characteristic 
novelty, as affected by the different schools 
of architectural taste, which, like the different 
seasons of the year, have shed their influence 
over it. And we love to idealise the scenes 
which have taken place therein, and the 
persons, many not unknown to history, who 
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have had their share in the good work or 
whose lives and actions are associated there- 
with, or to recall how, sometimes in accord- 
ance with, sometimes in opposition to, what 
they most earnestly desired, it, at length, far 
eclipsed the most sanguine anticipations of 
its founders, and in its sober dignity and 
chastened ornamentation acquired a reputa- 
tion second to none of “the Houses of God 
in the land.” 

It is, of course, a mere speculation, but 
fancy will sometimes be busy with vain 
surmises as to whether the present minster 
is a development of the original British 
church,a mere grain 
of mustard seed, no 
doubt, as compared 
with its after- 
growth. But some 
primitive building 
did exist, for, as far 
back as the year 
180, Beda tells us, 
missionaries were 


sent from Rome by 
Eleutherius at the 
request of the British 
chieftain Lucius, not 
for the conversion 
of the people, but 


to settle contro- 
verted points of dif. 
ferences as to East- 
ern and Western 
ceremonials which 
were disturbing the 
Church, and tradi- 
tion speaks of 
twenty-eight British 
bishops, one for each 
of the greater British 
cities, over whom 
presided the Arch- 
bishops of London, 
York, and Caerleon-on-Usk. So that the 
Romans probably found a Christian Church 
already established when Agricola took pos- 
session of Eburacum, towards the close of 
the first century after Christ’s birth, and 
probably tolerated it with proud indiffer- 
ence for many generations until the great 
persecution of Diocletian in 294, when Con- 
stantius Chlorus, one of his associates in 
the empire, was in command, who, Eusebius 
Says, was nevertheless most liberal and 
tolerant ; though Beda tells as of numbers of 
Martyrs and confessors, and how churches 
were thrown down, while trembling believers 
- fled for refuge to the wilderness and the moun- 


Norman Piers in Crypt. 


tains. But certainly Constantius professed 
himself favourable to Christianity in 305, 
when he divided the empire with Galerius, 
and, after reigning for a few months, died, 
and his body was probably burnt and buried 
here. Here, at York, his son, Constantine, if 
not born, was saluted as Imperator by the 
army on his father’s death, and eventually 
deliberately adopted the Christian faith. This 
would lead us to expect that favour would be 
shown to the Christian Church, and tradition 
has handed down the names of several prelates 
of York about this date: Eborius, who was 
present with two others at the Councils of 
Arles, 314, and 
Nica and Sardica 
and Ariminium; 
Sampson, who was 
driven out of the 
city by the incursion 
of Pagans and fled 
to St. David's ; 
Pyramus, Chaplain 
of King Arthur, that 
last tower of British 
strength, and 
charged by him to 
restore the deso- 
lated and ruined 
churches; and 
finally Tadiocus, 
who, when he saw 
the armies of Saxons 
pouring in, joined 
Theonus, Bishop of 
London, and fled to 
Wales, whither, as 
the Saxons did not 
tolerate Christian- 
ity, they were fol- 
lowed by all those 
who desired to keep 
the faith in peace. 
However, in 597, 
Augustine landed at Ebbsfleet in Kent, and 
eventually converted and baptized Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, who had married Bertha, 
daughter of the Frankish king, Charibert, and 
in 601 Pope Gregory, with a desire to assist 
Augustine in his work amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons, sent over Paulinus, as a likely per- 
son, should occasion offer, to resuscitate the 
desolated Church of Northumbria, and restore 
the Metropolitan See of York. It is said that 
“Paulinus” was the Latin title assumed by 
Rum, the son of Urien, a British chief, who 
having opposed the Saxons in the north had, 
on their supremacy, fled with his family 
from the country and sought safety at Rome, 
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and that, therefore, Augustine having 
endeavoured in vain to persuade the British 
clergy in Kent to co-operate with him, 
Gregory selected Paulinus as likely to be a 
useful coadjutor to him in the evangelisation 
of Kent. Subsequent events, perhaps unex- 
pectedly, favoured this plan, for Edwin, the 
legitimate heir to the throne of Northumbria, 
being driven away by his brother-in-law, 
Ethelfrith, who had usurped the crown, 
sought for security and protection in other 
kingdoms, and, in his wanderings, came to 
the court of Ethelbert, where he became 
fascinated by Ethelburga, his daughter, and 
sought her for his wife. Assent was given 
on condition that she, being a Christian, 
should be allowed Christian worship, and 
that he would consider the faith. This he 
promised to do, and Redwald, King of East 
Anglia, having slain Ethelfrith in a battle 
near the sluggish waters of the river Idle, 
Edwin was restored to his mheritance, and 
proceeded to take possession of his kingdom 
accompanied not only by his wife but by 
Paulinus as her chaplain, who had been con- 
secrated Bishop of the Northumbrians by 


Justus on July 21st, 625. For two 
years Edwin remained uninfluenced 
alike by the entreaties of his wife 
and the arguments of the bishop, 
but at length gave way, and on 
Easter day, April 12th, 627, he 
was baptized in a little church or 
chapel of wood, hastily constructed 
at his bidding, and dedicated to 
St. Peter, right in front of the 
great heathen temple in the centre 
of his capital, Eburacum. 

Nothing is left of this primitive 
structure, but the well is still 
pointed out from which the water 
used at the ceremony was drawn, 
and a little beyond is a flight of 
stone stairs ending in a square 
stone slab which tradition says 
were the steps and altar of the 
temple. 

There are still traces, however, 
of the stone church which Arch- 
bishop Albert built in its place 
(741), when it had been greatly 
injured by fire. Part of the her- 
ring-bone walls is still to be seen, 
and after the great fire in 1829, 
Brown, the antiquary, successfully 
traced out the foundations, which, 
however, are now concealed. How- 
ever, it remained uninjured, in 
spite of incursions of Picts and 

Scots, until the Conquest, when it shared in 
the universal destruction meted out by the 
Conqueror to York and the surrounding 
country ; and Thomas, the first Norman arch- 
bishop, found little left but a few tottering 
roofless walls which had survived the flames. 
He re-roofed and restored the church as well 
as he could, rebuilt the refectory and domi- 
tory, and in other respects set in order the 
affairs of the establishment. And so it 
remained until Roger de Pont l’Eveque suc- 
ceeded to the archiepiscopate in 1154. 
Langfranc, on his accession to the See of 
Canterbury in 1073, had found the Cathedral 
of Christ Church, of which Eadmer has lefta 
curious record, almost consumed by fire, but 
in seven years he succeeded in rebuilding the 
whole church from the foundation on the 
plan and dimensions of St. Stephen’s at Caen, 
the abbacy of which he had quitted to 
become Archbishop. A detailed and singu- 
larly precise account by Gervase, the monk, 
is still extant. On the death of Lanfranc, 
1089, the see was bestowed on Anselm, who 
as soon as possible took down the short choir 


and replaced it with one extending magnifi-, 
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cently eastward, provided with a crypt, an 
apsidal aisle, a processional path with flank- 
ing towers, called St. Anselm’s and St. 
Andrew’s towers, and radiating chapels, as 
well as with eastern transepts, which was, in 
fact, an imitation of the great Abbey of 
Cluny, entrusting the superintendence of the 
work to the priors Ernulph, and Conrad, 
eventually his successor, who, in 1114, com- 
pleted the choir with so much magnificence 
that it was denominated “the glorious choir 
of Conrad.” All this, however, was destroyed 
by fire in 1174, which Gervase himself wit- 
nessed, but in four years was restored and 
even improved by the great French architect, 
William of Sens. 

In 1154, when Archbishop Fitz-Herbert 
died at York, this fair building must have 
been in the zenith of its beauty, and we can 
well imagine the anxiety of Robert the Dean 
and Osbert the Archdeacon to secure the 
election by the Chapter of Roger, who had 
been Archdeacon of Canterbury from 1148, 
and who had no doubt already given promise 
of that architectural ability and liberality of 
character which eventually made him the 
most munificent ruler that ever presided over 
the See of York. Becket succeeded him in 
the archdeaconry until 1162, when, elevated 
to the See of Canterbury, the two quondam 
archdeacons of Canterbury were at the very 
helm of the Church of England. 

Roger seems at once to have commenced 
the reproduction at York of this great work, 
by substituting for the short simple chancel 
of the Minster a complex eastern building 
which, making due allowance for its want 
of equal dimensions with Canterbury choir, 
was yet evidently planned on the same 
system, with the aisles square-ended instead 
of apsidal, and the flanking towers made to 
perform the part of eastern transepts. Of 
this choir, portions only of the erypt still 
survive. The base of the beautiful western 
entrance doorway to the north aisle can stili 
be seen by adventurous explorers. The 
ordinary visitor can still admire the substan- 
tial and elaborately incised columns, which 
once supported the floor of the choir above, 
and see the arches, with the bold zigzag 
mouldings, which once rested on them, but 
which were removed in the days of Edward I. 
to support a stone platform behind the 
high altar, on which was erected the shrine 
of William Fitzherbert, then canonized as 
“St. William of York,” to provide for the 
northern province a counter-attraction to 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. If the arches 
were replaced on the piers the pavement of 
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the choir would be 15} feet above the pave- 
ment of the crypt, within 6 inches of that 
of Canterbury, and if the present nave floor 
were reduced 4 feet to its original level, the 
respective levels of the nave, crypt, and choir 
at York and Canterbury would be the same. 
No doubt the arrangement of the different 
flights of steps from the nave to the choir 
and to the crypt, broken in the centre aisle 
with a broad landing which still remains 
at Canterbury, was followed at York. But 
all this has passed away, and the feature of 
the “glorious choir” of Roger can now only 
be realised from the conjectures’ of the 
archeologist or the dreams of the antiquary. 

But there were munificent laymen as well 
as ecclesiastics in those days, for Lord Wil- 
liam de Percy gave the church of Topcliffe, 
with all things pertaining, to the church of 
St. Peter at York, as a perpetual alms for 
the repairing and building thereof, a gift 
which still remains in the possession of the 
Dean and Chapter; and he and his successors 
continued to assist the development of the 
Cathedral with munificent contributions of 
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wood until the completion of the nave, when 
his statue was placed, to commemorate his 
liberality, above the west door, on the right 
hand of Archbishop Melton, the Metropolitan 
at that time. On his left stands another 
figure commemorating equally liberal benefac- 
tors: Mauger le Vavasour, who gave a grant 
of free way for the stone required for the 
foundation of the Minster by Archbishop 
Thomas ; his son, Robert le Vavasour, who 
gave 10 acres and half a rood of his quarry 
in Thievesdale in free, pure and perpetual 
alms; and their descendants, who in like 
manner presented almost all the material 
required for the present buildings, even as 
late as the great fire in 1829, when Sir 
Edward Vavasour, although a Roman Catho- 
lic, at once placed his quarries at the service 
of the Dean and Chapter for the restoratioa 
of the choir. 

Fancy would fain idealise the choir of 
Roger, which has passed away, for the 
superstructure to such substantial and dig- 
nified masonry as still remains must have 
been solemn and imposing. Professor Willis 
suggests a choir the floor of which was 
raised 15 feet above the floor of the nave, 
and transepts with eastern towers approached 


by flights of steps such as still exist at 
Canterbury, but the learned professor had 
few reliable data for his conjectures, and it 
must remain a conjecture usque ad _finem. 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, who succeeded Roger, 
had not the opportunity, even if he had the 
will and capacity, to extend the buildings 


of the Minster. The youngest son of fair 
Rosamond, the lawful wife, historians now 
tell us, of Henry II., he was at least a loving 
son. On his breast his father died, to him the 
King gave his royal ring, and on his head with 
his last dying breath he invoked the blessing 
of heaven. But if his dutiful conduct caused 
the warm-hearted members of the Chapter to 
elect their Treasurer Archbishop, it did not 
conciliate either of his half-brothers, Richard 
and John. Sixteen years of incessant dis- 
cord ensued, and then he gave place to one 
more capable of his position, Walter de Gray. 
But the Chapter did not at first think so. 
He was not one of themselves; they knew 
little of the Bishop of Worcester, and what 
they knew they disliked. He was, in their 
eyes, an illiterate person. Simon de Lang- 
ton was more to their mind. But Walterde 
Gray was King John’s friend, and John was 
not a man to be thwarted. He meant him 
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to be Archbishop, and his representatives 
persuaded Pope Innocent to overrule the 
election of the Chapter. At least, he was 
a man of pure life, they said. “ Per 
sanctum Petrum,” replied the Pope, “ vir- 
ginitas magna est virtus, et nos eum damus 
vobis.” 

And certainly posterity has had no reason 

to regret his decision. The glorious early 
English transepts and tower are believed to 
have been his conception, vast beyond any- 
thing which had been erected in those days, 
and, as the late Mr. Street has often told 
me, after all his experiences on the Continent, 
unsurpassed in Christendom. Walter deGray, 
at least, completed the south transept, “in 
boldness of arrangement and design, and in 
richness of decoration without a peer.” And 
there his body rests in 
the grave which received 
all that was mortal of him 
on the vigil of Pentecost, 
1255, still surmounted 
with the effigy of the great 
man in full canonicals 
carved in Purbeck marble, 
under a comely canopy 
resting on ten light and 
graceful pillars, hidden, 
alas! by a crude and 
modern screen of iron, 
the well-intentioned addi- 
tion of Archbishop Mark- 
kam some eighty years 
ago. 

And Providence had 
associated with Walter de 
Gray one worthy of such 
a fellowship, John le Ro- 
main, the treasurer of 
the church, an Italian 
ecclesiastic, who, tradition 
says, smitten with the 
charms of some dark-eyed 
beauty of the south, gladly 
associated himself with 
the clergy of a church 
where celibacy, at that 
day at least, was not de 
rigueur. He it was who 
completed the great work 
his superior had com- 
menced, raised, at his own is pai 
expense, the great tower, = ***.=7 ——~ 
built the north transept, 
designed “the Five 
Sisters,” and filled it with 
the exquisite grisaille geo- 
metrical glass, which. has 
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been the admiration of successive genera- 
tions for six hundred years. And his son, 
exalted to the archiepiscopate in 1286, in- 
herited the taste and munificence of his 
father. Perhaps for that very reason the 
Chapter selected him, when only Preben- 
dary of Warthill in the Church, to be his suc- 
cessor, and his ten years of office, if too short to 
do much, was sufficient to initiate the great 
work of building a nave consistent with the 
transepts. Another style of architecture was 
setting in, the Decorated, and where could it 
be better inaugurated than in such a church 
as this? For one hundred and fifty years 
the good work went on. Four prelates in 


succession, Henry de Newark, Thomas de 
Corbridge, William de Greenfield, William 
each, during his tenure of 


de Melton, 
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office, strove to promote the completion 
of the grand design his predecessor had in- 
dicated, in that full perfection of ecclesiastical 
architecture. No effort was spared, no per- 
sonal self-denial evaded ; clergy and laity 
alike shared in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
the Plantagenet kings, for the most part 
resident in York, by offerings and by influ- 
ence, encouraging and stimulating the good 
work. Archbishop Melton contributed many 
thousands of pounds from his own purse, 
and had the privilege of seeing the grand 
conception completed ; and there he sits above 
the central doorway graven in stone in his 
archiepiscopal attire, with his hand still 
raised in the attitude of benediction; over 
his head one of the finest flamboyant win- 
dows in the world, and on either side the 
representatives of the houses of Vavasour 
and Percy, bearing in their arms emblems 
of the wood and stone which they had 
offered. 

And concurrently with the great work, 
another, in perfect harmony therewith, was 
proceeding, viz. the Chapter House, with its 
great circumference occupied with stalls, sur- 
mounted by elaborate and delicate canopies, 
enriched with innumerable quaint and sug- 
gestive carvings of heads and features, some 
as warnings, some as encouragements, to those 
who have eyes to see, and of graceful foliage 
of trefoil and other plants, specially the planta 
benedicta, which illustrated the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity and the love of God, girdled 
with a simple yet emblematical wreath of the 
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vine ; while the varied foliage rises again ir, 
the glass, bordering the noble windows, rich 
with heraldry and sacred subjects, until lost 
in the stately roof, which, spanning the whole 
area without any central column, and once 
glowing with emblematical figures and stars, 
is centred with a majestic boss of the Lamb of 
God. Alas that Willement ever essayed to 
restore it, scraped the paintings from the 
walls, plastered the ceiling, repaired the 
floor, and ruined the east window which 
he had taken to pieces and found himself 
incompetent to put together again! Still, 
though but the survival of its ancient glories, 
it is “the flower of our flowers,” the focus 
of all the beauties which in their wanton 
profusion extend on all sides around us. 
Who built it? Who conceived this stately 
hall, with its elegant vestibule unique in 
the cloisters of Europe? Who furnished 
the funds by which it was founded and com- 
pleted ? Well, if conjecture may supply what 
faith or modesty may have left unexpressed, 
Bogo de Clare, for the shields in the tracery 
point to that family, and he, a not altogether 
worthy scion thereof, but wealthy beyond all 
conception, with the plurality of his benefices, 
was treasurer of the Minster from 1274 to 
1285. A man probably not likely to do 
much to promote the devotion of the Min- 
ster, though ready to devote the vast accu- 
mulation of money which he had acquired to 
exalt the glories of the house of which he 
was a member, and, for the time at least, the 
reputation of his name. 
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By Mrs. E. T. Coox. 


O be a bigoted follower of any 
“cult” is dangerous, and it 
is more especially so when 
the “cult” centres round a 
fallible mortal—‘ a man ”— 
as Mrs. Carlyle’s local bailie 

ut it, “of like passions with 
ourselves.” Genius, though it may claim to be 
immortal, is notinfallible ; and the disciple of 
the man of genius should be careful to use his 
master as a staff, and not asa prop. In other 
words, he must stand on his own legs before 
he tries to stand on other people’s. A weak- 
kneed convert to any faith is not one to be 
proud of. The British nation, which expended 
sixty thousand pounds and untold “ mis- 
sionary power ” in converting “one Mahom- 
medan girl of weak intellect,” must have felt 
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that its energy, after all, was a little thrown 
away. All the cults in the world will not 
avail to give us brains if we have not got 
them, though a faith reverently followed 
may distinctly help those we are already 
possessed of. It is better, therefore, that we 
should hold opinions of our own before adopt- 
ing those of others. To merge one’s  eaiese~ 
ality altogether is dangerous. The disciple 
cannot be—should not be—altogether “as 
his master.” 

Much harm has been—nay, is being done 
to great men’s memories by too zealous devo- 
tees. This is an age of literary hero-worship; 
and with no one has hero-worship been car- 
ried to such an extent as with John Ruskin. 
Every word of the ‘“ Master” has at times 
been quoted as that of an inspired prophet. 
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Yet few writers are so little able as he to 
bear the strain of literal interpretation. The 
greater a man is, the less likely, they say, he 
is to be exempt from human weaknesses. 
Perhaps the reason of this is that they show 
the brighter in the “fierce light that beats,” 
not only upon thrones, but upon high places 
of honour and intellect. Mr. Ruskin’s weak- 
ness is, that he insists on laying down the 
law on all subjects. Some one has said that 
the well-educated man should know some- 
thing of everything, and everything of some- 
thing. But Mr. Ruskin insists on knowing 
everything of everything. Not content with 
Bacon’s speech, “I take all knowledge for my 
province,” he, with the strange intractability 
of genius, says, “I speak not of what I think, 
but of what I know.” What he “knows” 
cannot always be correct, but undoubtedly it 
is nearly always interesting. Whatever he 
touches turns to gold, as he invests it with 
the charm of his personality. ‘‘ What a pity,” 
some one once said of a very dull person, 
“that he does not read useful books, and 
improve his conversation by expressing opi- 
nions on them.” ‘ Ah!” said another, “ but 
what very dull opinions they would be!” 
Mr. Ruskin’s fault—if it can be called a fault 
—is, that on what thing soever he expresses 
his opinion it is never dull. Whether it be 
original or startling, encouraging or crushing, 
at least it is never what you expected. There 
is always, too, the same felicity or eloquence 
of language. His words are not a whit less 
stately concerning “‘a fillet of veal rightly 
roasted,” than they are on the purist style of 
Perugino ; and he will beg fashionable dam- 
sels to go to country dressmakers for their 
clothes with the same earnestness that he 
uses in recommending the study of the 
wood-cuts of “ Albert of Nuremberg.” The 
tyro in art and life may not always dis- 
cover that the “‘ Master” knows everything 
of the one subject, and but little of the 
other. 

Therefore the student of Ruskin, whatever 
his other abilities, must have an understand- 
ing and sympathy above the average man. 
He must “ possess his soul in peace.” And, 
above all things, he must be endowed with a 
saving sense of humour. Unfortunately, it is 
from seriously-minded people that the greater 
number of earnest disciples come. It must 
be always so. But—you cannot always take 
Ruskin seriously ; and this is the great rea- 
son why Ruskin mania is so prevalent. It 
were hardly too much to say that compara- 
tively few worshippers at the Ruskin shrine 
are in full possession of their senses ; of some, 
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it is hard indeed ‘to imagine that they “once 
were men.” 

Mr. Ruskin, then, is rarely to be taken 
“au pied de la lettre”; and a man should 
look very carefully to his sanity before he 
thinks of becoming a Ruskinian. Mr. Rus- 
kin will teach him how “to burn with a 
pure, gem-like flame,” as Mr. Pater puts it; 
but he must be very well equipped with a 
breastplate of common-sense. He must be 
prepared occasionally to take the Master’s 
sayings with the proverbial “ pinch of salt.” 
Of “high thinking” he will have his fill; 
the one thing necessary on his part is the 
power of assimilating or digesting it. Prigs, 
it is said, are animals “who are overfed for 
their size.” And a Ruskinian prig is very 
little better than others of his class. 

But prigs are not the only evils that result 
from Ruskin mania. Mr. Ruskin himself, in 
his prime, must have known as well as any- 
body that his writings were not “milk for 
babes,” but required a seeing eye, a discern- 
ing ear. He wrote—one can read it between 
the lines—for the few who could understand 
him, taking no heed of the many who could 
not. With people who took him too seriously, 
and who failed in the literal carrying out of 
the most Utopian of his schemes, he had 
but scant sympathy. He had the impatience 
of the Immortals with mortal failure ; and 
his divine rage not seldom overtook those 
humble (but misguided) disciples whose only 
fault was that they had followed him “ not. 
wisely, but too well.” 

A young couple, ardent Ruskinians both, 
and burning with a divine rage against usury 
and luxury, once determined to carry into 
practice Mr. Ruskin’s extremest views on 
the virtues of plain living (by others). They 
deduced from the pages of “ Fors Clavigera” 
and elsewhere, the theory that no man shall 
enjoy what he does not at least help to pro- 
duce. The husband left a lucrative clerk- 
ship in a large town; he and his wife, with 
one accord, went to live on a farm of a few 
acres in the heart of the country, where they 
agreed not only to do the entire out-door 
work themselves, but to make their own 
clothes, churn, milk, and use no hired work 
of whatever kind. Their labour, they thought, 
would surely suffice to keep body and soul 
together ; besides, was it not so written in the 
Book of the Prophet Ruskin? . Even the 
buying of linen was wrong, according to this 
strictest sect of Ruskinianism ; so the wife, 
who was a dainty, refined Englishwoman, 
obtained a spinning-wheel and spun the ma- 
terial for her own aprons and her husband’s 
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shirts. Coarse and rough they were, indeed, 
but what bliss to their owners to feel that no 
hireling’s hand, no sweated labour, had ever 
had part or lot in their production! Early 
and late the pair worked—she driving cows 
to pasture, he tilling the bleak soil. Friends 
came to see them, to wonder, to implore ; 
they could not understand how any woman, 
formerly fastidious and daintily-dressed, could 
now wear shapeless working garments of her 
own make, or endure the rough and blackened 
hands which, among her many duties, she 
had not (poor thing !) found time sufficiently 
to wash. 

Another devout disciple of Ruskin, who 
certainly lacked “ the wisdom of the. ser- 
pent,” was moved by the Master’s burning 
words to forsake book-keeping—at which he 
was thriving—and take to pig-keeping—at 
which he thrived so little that at last, in 
desperation, he broke his bonds. He has 
gone back to clerical pursuits, which consist, 
it is understood, in inditing the tale of his 
grievances against “the Master.” 

But is Mr. Ruskin really to be held respon- 
sible for his disciples’ vagaries? Surely, at 


that rate, no man would be found so mis- 
guided as to publish one line of his teaching ! 
And Mr. Ruskin, notwithstanding 


such 
warnings among his flock, continued his ex- 
hortations, his scathing diatribes, not one 
whit less fearlessly. Thus he has many 
times abused railways—the devout Ruskinian 
refuses to travel by them, or even to send 
letters by them, preferring to carry their own 
correspondence over hill and valley them- 
selves. Mr. Ruskin himself, it need hardly 
be said, is not so foolish ; he anathematizes 
railways, it is true, but he also uses them. 
‘Then he finds fault also with modern facto- 
ries ; his faithful lady friends forthwith start 
spinning-wheels and spin their own cloth. 
He objurgates—because his machine-sewn 
gardening-gloves burst one day—that vile 
thing a sewing-machine ; and from that day 
forward they do all their sewing by hand. 
As for foreign travel, the true disciples do 
not, even in Venice, dare to look at anything 
unless permission is given by Mr. Ruskin. 
Then they misunderstand him with regard 
to education. If there is one point on which 
Mr. Ruskin has expressed himself “ with no 
uncertain sound,” it is the point of girls’ 
bringing-up. Nothing could be farther from 
his ideal than a child of fourteen we once 
saw, who was being brought up, it was sup- 
posed, on Ruskin’s theories. She was never 
told simply to go for a country walk; she 
was told to “go and commune with Nature.” 
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A Ruskin shrine of books and minerals wag’ 
kept in the house for her constant reference; 
a sort of “holy of holies,” so to speak, before 
which she was taught to prostrate herself 
every day. “Are you lonely?” she was 
once asked, seeing that she had no com- 
panions of her own age. “Ah, no,” she 
answered. demurely, “I am _ never lonely 
while I have the minerals.” 

Some time or other, that Ruskinian girl 
will break loose, and run away into Philistia 
or Bohemia. For that is the worst of literary 
hero-worship. The slavish disciple begins 
by believing every word of the master ; and 
then, when he is undeceived in some point, 
goes to the other extreme and disbelieves 
altogether—as though 


* The painful warrior, famouséd for worth, 
After a thousand victories, once foiled, 
Were from the book of honour razéd quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled.” 


And no one has toiled more in the service 
of suffering humanity than he of whom we 
write. For him, if for any mortal, will those 
gates of Paradise be opened which, as the 
Angel showed Abou-ben-Adhem, it was writ- 
ten should admit him “ who loved his fellow- 
men.” The Seer of Brantwood has given 
his life, and “ greater love hath no man than 
this”; nay, not only his life, but his peace, 
his ease of mind, for ever, in their cause. 
Has he not written as flaming words as ever 
came direct from the heart of living man— 
words almost of tears and blood, from a soul 
“torn with the utter agony of prayer” ? 

But, after all, the opponents of Ruskin can 
do him but little harm. It is not from them 
that we have most need to defend his me- 
mory. ‘A man’s foes,” now, as of old, “are 
they of his own household.” It is from the 
too-earnest disciple that offences come. By 
all means let the fervent Ruskinian, if it 
seems good to him, put his hand to the 
plough and not turn back ; but let him, like 
the young man in the parable, rather “ turn 
away sadly” in the first place, than, taking 
his Master absolutely literally, expect high 
fortune, and then curse him when his affairs 
go wrong. People who, like the before- 
mentioned Quixotic tillers of the barren 
moors, believe Ruskin to be an inspired 
prophet of God, should not be surprised if, 
like Balaam of old, he curses when they 
would have him bless. 

Mr. Ruskin himself—egoist, as some peo- 
ple have chosen to call him—had never any 
wish to be the fashionable idol of a worship- 
ping crowd. “No true disciple of mine,” he 
says somewhere, “ will ever be a Ruskinian ;”' 
and still less, we may add, a Ruskin-maniae. ' 
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HE proverbial remark that 

“ Exceptions prove rules,” 

has its application in na- 

ture as well as in the affairs 

of humanity. Mammals 

may be correctly described 

as terrestrial animals, but 

there are many exceptions 

in the whales, dolphins, 

dugongs, and seals, which 

are aquatic, and in the bats, 

which are aerial. The word “bird” conveys 

at once to our minds a very clear picture of 

a beautiful creature fitted with wings so 

powerful that they can transport it rapidly 

through the air to a vast distance, and with- 

out fatigue ; but there are birds that never 

fly. So, too, are there many kinds of fish 

that act in a manner altogether opposed to 

ordinary notions of what is proper conduct 

for an aquatic that dies, as a rule, on being 

kept out of its element for a short period : 

fish that voluntarily leave the water for 

hours ; fish jthat, when on land, leap and 

jump in pursuit of their prey; and one 

species that takes to climbing trees. There 

is a singular parallel to this case in a tree- 
climbing crab. 

Any one who has hunted for ‘‘specimens ” 
or “curios” upon the rocky coasts of our 
own little island, knows perfectly well that 
the crab is amphibious. When the water 
has receded at low tide, he will find a large 
number of crabs of various kinds tenanting 
the holes and fissures of the rocks, where 
they remain until the returning tide covers 
them again. Among these will be found the 
edible crab, with whom he has made acquain- 
tance at his own table, sundry others that 
local youth will designate collectively as 
“devil crabs,” and, farther up the land, he 
will meet the green shore crab, who is 
obviously less out of his element than the 
others, 

Our native species, however, are only out 
of water for short periods, and get their living 
in the deep. In other lands there are crabs 
that habitually live out of the sea, some 
many miles away from it, and who have 
adopted modes of earning their subsistence 
that come as a shock to persons who have 
always regarded crabs as strictly beasts of 
the sea. There are crabs that cut grass, 
crabs that take the place of the earthworm 


and the plough, and break up the earth and 
prepare it for cultivation. 

One of the best known of these terrestrial 
species is the West Indian land crab (Gecarcinus 
ruricola), of which Herbst—drawing largely 
upon Patrick Browne’s “History of Jamaica” 
—gives a full account. He says that in 
tropical regions these crabs are so numerous, 
that when they issue from their burrows the 
earth seems to be in motion. They are not 
mere shore-frequenters, keeping within easy 
reach of the sea; on the contrary, they turn 
their backs upon it and retire into the hills, 
one, two, or three miles distant from it. 
Here they seek holes in the rock or hollow- 
tree, or excavate deep burrows in the ground, 
which is more or less swampy. At night 
they leave their burrows to seek their food, 
which may be of either animal or vegetable 
nature. They swarm under the trees, and 
at the approach of man they assume a 
threatening attitude. If they are assailed 
they retreat towards their holes, but “with 
their faces to the foe,” clashing their claws 
the while to inspire terror. Should a leg be 
seized by their enemy, they readily and 
cheerfully amputate the dilatory member, 
and march off without it. 

These crabs are afflicted with a “sweet- 
tooth,” and, in consequence, are terribly 
destructive to any sugar plantation to which 
they may be neighbour. In return, the 
negroes on the plantation wage war upon 
ruricola and eat him ; but the crab is so very 
quick in darting to his hole that a lazy man 
who desires crab for supper has but a poor 
chance. 

A singular point in their history is the 
fact that every year when the wet season 
has set in they make a great excursion to 
the sea. To witness this extraordinary migra- 
tion one would think the “ Pied Piper” was 
near, piping so softly that only the crabs 
could hear, telling them of the joys that 
awaited them in the sea, for with one accord 
they swarm out of their holes and make a 
determined rush for the ocean. Straight as 
a wild bee to its comb they are said to 
march to the coast, allowing nothing to 
hinder them or turn them aside. If a wall 
or a rock comes in their way, they climb 
over it instead of going round. If a house 
is the obstacle, they will seek to get through 
the doors or windows, but, if this is not pos- 
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sible, they will climb over it. What though 
thousands fall back from considerable heights 
and get damaged in the tumble? These 
serve as food for their whole and hearty 
companions, who quickly rend and devour 
them. 

The males begin their march several days 
earlier than the females, who form the main 
body of this exodus, their battalions extend- 
ing fora mile, or a mile and a half, in length, 
with a breadth of forty or fifty paces. So 
closely do they march together that the 
noise of their shelly integuments as they 
jostle each other is said to resemble the 
rattling of the armour of a regiment of 
cuirassiers. Should the rain cease and sunny 
weather supervene before they reach the sea, 
they are forced to halt—perhaps for several 
days—otherwise their supply of moisture 
would be exhausted and their respiratory 
organs thrown out of order. 

These difficulties overcome and the ocean 
reached at length, they precipitate them- 
selves into the welcome element and soak. 
Then they betake themselves to holes on the 
shore and rest. The next item on their 
programme is an all-important one: the 
females again enter the sea and deposit their 
eggs. This accomplished, the whole army 
falls in again and marches back ‘to the moun- 
tains; but not with the vigorous bearing and 
intrepid marching that characterized its sea- 
ward progress. The crabs are now worn 
and weak, their flesh poor and worthless as 


(One-third natural size.) 


food for their human enemies. Their return 
is like that of a defeated army—spiritless 
and protracted. 

Their old haunts reached, they begin at 
once to feed and pick up strength and sub- 
stance, so that by July or August they have 
accumulated a fair store of fat, and can then 
afford to go into hiding for a time, whilst 
they get rid of their old shells and develop 
new and more roomy ones. As a preliminary 
step they collect a quantity of dry grass 
and leaves with which to furnish their burrows 
and close up the entrance after they have 
retired within. At this period their enemy, 
the negro, knowing them to be then at their 
best, digs many of them out of their burrows 
and sups royally upon them. 

Mr. H. O. Forbes mentions a species of 
Gecarcinus of similar habits in the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago, which visits the sea 
only at periods of great drought. 

It would be decidedly unfair to these 
crabs of terrestrial habits to regard them 
only from the point of view of the havoc 
they cause to plantations in their nocturnal 
food forays, and in their annual journey to 
the coast. They are performing useful ser- 
vice to a coming generation of mankind, by 
manufacturing a rich vegetable mould which 
will, by-and-by, support plantations in lieu 
of those they have more or less damaged. 
Forbes,* speaking of the coral islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, tells us, “By the inner 

* “ A Naturalist’s Wanderings.” 
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margin of some of the islands, and forming 
lagoonlets in some of them, there are soft 
limy mud-flats, which are gradually becom- 
ing land, mainly by slow elevation and by 
crustacean agency. One of the largest of 
these is in West Island. Its lagoonward 
portion near the entrance conduit, which is 
submerged at high-tide, is tenanted by two 
if not three species of crab (Gelasimus vocans, 
tetragonon, and annulipes). They live in 
narrow, corkscrew burrows, round the tops 
of which there is always a little mouad, just 
such as is seen about an earthworm’s ; and, 
indeed, they are most perfect worm-substi- 
tutes. I counted one hundred and twenty of 
these holes in an area of only two feet square; 
and as there were many square acres in the 
ground of which I speak, some idea of the 
number of this busy army may be obtained. 
They were incessantly active during the 
recess of the tide, and even during high 
water, which is generally perfectly still, in 
carrying down twigs of trees or fucus leaves, 
scraps of cocoa-nut shell and seeds, laying 
the foundation of the future land.” 

The scientific name (Gelasimus) of this genus 
of crabs signifies an object for laughter or 
ridicule, and it is a very appropriate one, for 
they present a most comical aspect, due to 
the ridiculous want of proportion between 
the two pincer-claws. One of these is very 
small—no larger in fact than the walking 
feet—whilst the other is of greater bulk than 
the body to which it is attached, and which 
appears to be in constant danger of being 
overturned by the wagging of this great 
claw. In the different countries where these 
crabs occur they are known as Calling-crabs, 
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Beckoning-crabs, or Fiddler-crabs, from the 
everlasting flourishing of the ponderous claw 
as though they were beckoning some friend 
in the distance. The Japanese call them, 
Siho maneki, which means, “beckoning for 
the return of the tide.” 

There is an American. species to which the 
suggestive name of Gelasimus pugilator has 
been given, from its attitude when disturbed. 
Bosc, who says he saw millions of these crabs 
on the margins of the sea and tidal rivers in 
Carolina, declares that if a man or any 
animal comes among them, they lift up the 
large claw and, holding it forward as if 
chalienging their opponent to fight, in that 
attitude scurry off sideways. In spite of this 
minatory pose they fall victims to many 
enemies, such as otters, bears, birds, turtles, 
and alligators : but their numbers are so vast 
that this continual warfare makes no appre- 
ciable difference. Bosc occasionally saw them 
disputing with the vultures over a dead car- 
case on the shore. For some reason these 
crabs would not proceed with their burrow- 
ing operations in his presence, although he 
greatly desired to watch them; but Professors 
Verrill and Smith have given us a very good 
account of their habits. 

Their holes are thickly scattered over con- 
siderable areas, and extend to a foot or more 
in depth, ending in a horizontal tunnel with 
a chamber at the end. They enter and leave 
their burrows in a sidelong manner, so that 
one set of the smaller (ambulatory) legs can 
be used for carrying out the dug sand. 
Having scooped up a pellet of the moist 
sand, they grasp it in three of the four free 
legs, leaving the fourth to steady them, whilst 


The Calling Crab. (Half natural size.) 


with the four on the opposite side they climb 
out of the burrow. At the threshold of their 


home they turn their stalked eyes in every 
direction, and when assured there is no sign 
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of danger on the horizon, quickly run for a 
distance of four or five feet and deposit their 
load with a jerk. They then run nimbly 
back to their holes, and after again carefully 
surveying their surroundings, suddenly dis- 
appear for about two minutes, by which 
time they have mounted the shaft with 
another load. And so they work during 
bright sunshine and in the night. 

Mr. Smith’s observations do not support 
Bose’s view of this crab as a carnivore, for 
the former regards it as a vegetarian, feeding 
upon the minute alge which grow upon the 
moist portions of the sandy shore, and which 
it also scrapes up and takes in the form of 
compressed pellets into its hole, where they 
are stored in the terminal chamber. An allied 








species shows some taste for architectural 
essays, for, according to Mr. ‘Il. M. Prudden, 
it constructs a mud arch over the mouth of 
its burrow, and in this porch it sits on the 
watch for any good things that may turn up, 

More valuable, however, from what we 
may term the agricultural point of view, are 
the labours of the Racer-crabs (Ocypode), for 
besides débris they bury large branches, and 
even cocoa-nuts, by a process exactly like 
that adopted by the burying beetles of our 
own country, i.e. by scooping away the soil 
from beneath afid so letting the “body” drop 
lower and lower until it is quite covered. 
Forbes’s observations in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago led him to form the opinion, that when 
these industrious crabs have changed the 
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white coral of the foreshore into a dark 
vegetable mould they seek new lands to 
conquer by tillage, and so make them pro- 
ductive. 

The whole family is well named, both 
scientifically and trivially, for the members 
are so extremely swift of foot that it has 
been said of Ocypode cursor, that it will out- 
distance a horse-rider. This is probably an 
exaggeration, but it is certainly well-nigh 
impossible to catch them, except by shooting 
them. 

The eyes of these racers are mounted on 


long footstalks, which curiously terminate in. 


a brush-like arrangement. What is the pur- 
pose of the brushes is not at all clear, but by 
erecting the eye-stalks they obtain a very 
wide survey on all sides, so that it is difficult 








to surprise them. At the slightest move- 
ment they are off to their burrows with the 
rapidity of the wind, and as these retreats 
are four or five feet in depth, they are pretty 
safe within. Should their holes be too far 
away when they are alarmed, they press 
themselves flat on the sand, which they 
exactly mimic in colour; but should any 
attempt be made to seize them, they are 
quickly on foot again, dodging and doubling 
with such wonderful alacrity that it is well- 
nigh impossible to take them. These crabs 
are further singular in having, between the 
bases of the third and fourth pair of legs, a 
comparatively large round opening, which 
Fritz Miiller found connected with the 
branchial chamber and used for respiratory 


purposes, 
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Probably the most useful of all 

these land crabs as makers of 
vegetable soils is the Cocoanut- 
crab (Birgus latro), of which tra- 
vellers have given wonderful ac- 
counts from time to time, telling 
us not only that the crab subsists 
upon cocoa-nuts, but that it actn- 
ally climbs the trees and gathers 
the fruit itself. It would appear 
as though travellers, when they 
get hold of something very won- 
derful, feel that it is necessary to 
add a good deal to the truth, in 
order that sufficient of the mar- 
vellous may be left when their 
friends at home have taken off 
the customary discount. The best 
and most reliable descripticn of 
the cocoanut-crab and its habits 
is that which Mr. Darwin gave us 
in his “ Journal of a Naturalist.” 
Little, if anything, of importance has been 
added to our knowledge of the species since 
his memorable visit to Keeling Island, and 
we cannot, therefore, do better than refer 
our readers to his account. 

Mr. Forbes, who recently visited the 
island, says their burrows are larger than 
those of rabbits, and declares that the crab 
does climb the cocoa-nut palms, but not to 
gather the fruit, which it is content to pick 
up after they have fallen in the natural way. 
He further says that one of the large claws 
is so powerful that a blow from it is sufficient 
to break either a cocoa-nut or a man’s arm. 
There is one important discrepancy between 
Darwin and Forbes. The former describes 
Birgus as diurnal in its habits, except for its 
nocturnal visits to the sea to refresh its 
respiratory organs; but Forbes says it is 
chiefly nocturnal. 

Bishop Heber, in his journal, mentions a 
small crab that swarms in the grass through- 
out the Deccan, making burrows in the 
ground, and feeding on grass or the green 
stalks of rice. He was amused to see them 
sitting upright, cutting the grass with their 
sharp pincers, and running off as fast as they 
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The Cocoanut-crab. (One-eighth natural size.) 


could to their holes with a bundle of cut 

rass tucked under the arms, as it were. 

hese were probably a species of Thelphusa, 
such as Mr. Lord met when hunting in the 
grass jungles of the Mahratta country. One 
of the same genus occurs in the paddy-fields 
of Japan, and has been taken at an elevation 
of 2,500 feet above sea-level, walking on the 
mountain roads, “as much at home there as 
a beetle or a spider.” 

Space will not permit of a proper con- 
sideration of the probable causes which led 
these crabs of different genera to depart so 
widely from the almost uniformly marine 
habit of the larger crustacea; but it may 
briefly be said that they have not originated 
in a common ancestor of terrestrial habit. 
The necessary modifications of the branchize 
to fit them for breathing air instead of water 
are not uniform; the same end has been 
reached by different roads. There are also 
differences in the early stages of development 
in their young; one species at least pro- 
ducing its young in almost the same form as 
that of the adult, the earlier stages of the 
embryo being passed within the egg instead 
of after hatching. 





A. WEDDING IN THE PISTOIESE. 
By ISABELLA M. ANDERTON. 


‘EPPE was the eldest son 
in a little farm - house 
hidden among the chest- 
nut woods that clothe the 
Tuscan Apennines above 
Pistoia. His younger 
brother, Sandro, was al- 
ready married, and it was 
decided that Beppe, too, 

must take a wife. Another daughter-in- 
law was wanted in the house. There really 
were not enough hands, now that wood must 
be stacked, fields dug, and fodder prepared 
ready for the winter. Moreover the chest- 
nut harvest was approaching, and too many 
girls must be hired unless there were some- 
one else in the family to help with the work. 
So Beppe, resigning himself to his fate with 
all the stolidity that breathed from his broad, 
square-cut shoulders and short, bull neck, set 
to work to find someone to court. His choice 
fell on a highly-coloured, energetic woman, 
well known through all the country-side as 
an indefatigable worker. He bought her a 


fairing, had the banns published, and married 


her in three weeks. 

I had been passing a few days in the 
farmhouse, and now received most pressing 
invitations to be present at the wedding. 
The guests were first to assemble, at about 
eight o’clock, in the bride’s house; then after a 
slight refreshment, rinfresco, to go all together 
to the church in the village hard by, and thence 
to return to the Cavi, Beppe’s home, to dinner 
at about mid-day. 

The bride lived some miles away, in a 
little hamlet perched nearly on the top of 
the mountain-ridge. The roads were in many 
places mere mule-tracks through the wood, 
so it was necessary to allow ourselves plenty 
of time. At five o'clock, therefore, on the 
eventful morning, a donkey, which had been 
with some difficulty procured for the occa- 
sion, was led round to our door by a boy 
who boasted the romantic name of Poeta, and 
off we set: my landlord with his gun across 
his shoulder ; his son, the village masher, in 
all the glory of black clothes, bright tie, and 
heavy watch-chain ; a peasant woman who 
had constituted herself our companion, and 
ourselves. 

We wound higher and higher in the ever- 
freshening morning air, between hedges gay 
with autumn berries, until just below the 
Cavi, we halted to await the arrival of the 


bridegroom and his family. First of all they 
were not dressed—their new clothes tried 
them, it appeared—and then the bridegroom 
had forgotten the ring, and must go back 
across the fields to get it. 

We waited for him by a little lonely shrine 
under a chestnut-tree. The woods which 
clothed the slopes of the opposite mountains 
were still hushed in the cold grey-blue of 
early dawn. Suddenly the scarped precipices 
and lonely peaks above them were illuminated, 
as though from within, by wondrous rose- 
coloured fire, and hung there like some great 
glowing amethyst between the cold sky above 
and the cold woods below. Then, as we con- 
tinued to gaze, the glorious hope was trans- 
formed, and merged into the common life 
of the new day. 

Joined at last by the bridegroom, we had 
a long but most picturesque expedition up a 
torrent bed, through rocks and woods of infi- 
nite variety. The jokes that enlivened it 
were hearty, if not too refined. They were 
the sort of jokes Shakespeare’s clowns might 
have made ; and, indeed, it often seemed as if 
the characters of some old play were come to 
life, and were moving and talking around us. 

The bride’s house was reached a few min- 
utes after eight o’clock. It was a small one- 
storied cottage at the farther end of a hig- 
gledy-piggledy hamlet. At the foot of the 
steps which led up to the door stood a man 
with a remarkably fine white beard, holding 
a thick stick in his hand. This was the 
Guardian of the Bride, and he resolutely 
refused to let any one enter. A loud alter- 
cation arose; Beppe opened his big green 
umbrella, and, spinning it round and round 
above his head, tried to push by; my land- 
lord tried to force his way with his gun; 
but it was not till pantomime and dialogue 
had grown fast and furious that the guardian 
gave the word, and the bride appeared framed 
in the dark doorway above us. Her rosy 
face was shadowed by her white bridal ker- 
chief, and in her hands she carried bunches 
of flowers, which she smilingly distributed 
by way of welcome. 

The door opened straight into the kitchen, 
where the rinfresco was laid. When my eyes 
grew accustomed to the darkness, and my 
ears to the sound of many voices, I found 
myself surrounded by a crowd of women, 
who were questioning me, as usual, on my 
most intimate personal affairs. “Are you 
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married or single?” was the first and all- 
important question. “Where do you come 
from?” “ When are you going back to Eng- 
land?” The questions followed each other 
fast and thick, as the women looked at me 
with strange curiosity written in their eyes. 
I very soon managed to turn the conversa- 
tion on to their own family affairs, however ; 
and taking into my lap a delicate, fair-haired 
child, who looked slight and flower-like in- 
deed in that smoke-browned room and among 
those sunburnt faces, set them talking with 
much gesticulation and great volubility of 
feeling about the little thing’s illness. They 
were afraid she would have been lame. “ But 
she’s better now, and will grow into a strong 
woman yet, se Dio vuole,” they ended, as, 
smiling down upon her, they turned away to 
give their attention to the business of the 
day. 
The whole party, some forty in number, 
now proceeded to the rinfresco. On the coarse, 
clean table-cloth lay great hunks of excellent 
brown, home-made bread, each piece about 
the size of an ordinary loaf. These were 
eaten with slices of raw ham about a quarter 
of an inch thick. After the bread and ham 
appeared huge pieces of schiacciata, a country 
cake made of the ordinary dark flour, flavoured 
with anise, and put to rise like bread. After 
the schiacciata, small cheeses were produced, 
and, lastly, piles of wafer-like biscuits (cialde). 
Meanwhile drinking had been going on freely. 
In the middle of the table stood two gigantic 
bottles of country wine, while smaller flasks 
were passed merrily about. When full justice 
had been done to the wine, a light liqueur 
called rinfresco was drunk out of small glasses, 
as well as another liqueur, the reverse of 
light, consisting, we are told, of rum and 
gin, or rum and brandy. 

After every one had thus turned this 
“slight refreshment” into a hearty meal, the 
whole party set out for the church, which 
was at Rivoreta, a village some little distance 
off. We were walking ahead with our peasant 
companion and one of the men. This man 
had been carefully provided with halfpennies, 
as to the use of which we were hazarding 
various surmises. We had not gone many 
steps before we found the road harred by a 
rope, over which were hung the brightest of 
coloured kerchiefs. 

“ What is that for?” we asked. 

“They have made the barrier,” was the 
answer; “the bride must pay to go 
through.” 

So the man who was with us, the bride’s 
forerunner, paid a halfpenny, the rope 
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dropped and on we went. This was repéated 
several times, the barriers forming charming 
streaks of colour under the overarching trees 
and against the grey stone of the cottages, 
until the bride had finally passed from the 
little hamlet where she had lived her maiden 
life. 

In due time we reached the church, and 
the ecclesiastical ceremony was performed. 
As for the civil marriage, the peasant mind 
still regards that as a superfluity which can 
be gone through or not, according to the con- 
venience of the parties concerned. 

We were much struck here by the good 
feeling shown by this ignorant, illiterate 
bride. Beppe’s father and hers had had 
some hot words on the subject of the dowry, 
and the former had sworn that he would not 
be present at the wedding. Being an obsti- 
nate old man he stuck to his word, though 
he could not resist the temptation of accom- 
panying the party. Near the bride’s hamlet 
he began to complain of a bad foot, sat down 
by the roadside, and absolutely refused to go 
farther. At the church door he placed him- 
self on a stone under the trees, and no 
amount of persuasion would induce him to 
enter the sacred building. This incident cast 
a gloom over the whole proceedings, but the 
bride was not to be daunted. When she and 
Beppe, now man and wife, came out of the 
church, she went straight up to him, took his 
two hands in hers, kissed him, and looking 
pleadingly up at him, called him by the pretty 
Italian name “Babbo.” The old man was 
wollified, and walked back much more cheer- 
fully than he had come; though we have 
since heard that his vindictive obstinacy (a 
strongly marked trait in the peasant charac- 
ter) was by no means conquered, and that 
much ill-will exists between the two families. 

Rivoreta is a delightfully clean, breezy 
hamlet, consisting of about half a dozen 
houses, a whitewashed church, and an airy 
canonica, opening on to a small piazza, paved 
with white cobble stones. The snowy white- 
ness of the buildings and the pavement, 
throwing up the bright colours of the 
women’s kerchiefs and dresses, the whole 
shut in by embowering chestnuts, formed a 
picture not likely to be soon forgotten. 

The ceremony over, the guests repaired to 
the one wine-shop of the place to consume 
more wine and rum; and as this and the 
priest’s breakfast (for Don Tito was going 
with us) took some time, it was getting late 
ere the long procession started for the Cavi. 
First went two women with large round 
baskets on their heads; this was the 
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bride’s trousseau. The bride and bridegroom 
should have followed next ; but as the donkey 
resolutely refused to play second fiddle, and 
the way was long, etiquette was thrown to 
the winds, and we moved on in a merry, hap- 
hazard crowd. As soon as the meadow that 
lies between the woods and the Cavi was 
reached, however, the bride and bridegroom 
headed the procession, both with hanging 
heads; he sheepishly playing with the cheap 
watch-chain he had bought at the fair, she 
trying to carry off her embarrassment by 
smiles, making heroic efforts to be natural in 
her words and movements. 

Beppe’s mother was “ discovered ” watch- 
ing at the door of the farmhouse. She now 
came running across the field with out- 
stretched arms, according to prescribed cus- 
tom, welcomed her new daughter-in-law with 
a kiss on both cheeks, and led her into her 
new home. 

The feast was spread on long tables in the 
fretwork of light and shade under chestnut 
trees behind the house, and the guests, rein- 
forced by Beppe’s friends, must have num- 
bered quite fifty. The bride and bridegroom 
were placed at the head of the table. She 
tried to assume an air of indifference, he to 
make up for his want of appetite and to 
prime himself to face the assembled company 
by assiduity at the wine-flask. Signs, in fact, 
were not wanting that, however much the 
marriage may have been originally one 
of convenience, the passion which sleeps in 
blood warmed by Italian sun and enriched 
by the odours of the forest, had been tho- 
roughly roused by the events of the day and 
the pungent jests of the guests. 

We were placed next to the bridegroom, 
between him and the sharp-faced, humorous- 
looking priest, and from this coign of vantage 
could survey ail the table. Our friend with 
the white beard distinguished himself especi- 
ally ; continually interrupting himself, how- 
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ever, to cry “ Viva gli Sposi!” Then the 
whole company would clap their hands and 
ery “Evviva gli Sposi” in their turn ; only 
there were some who complained that J] 
Rosso (the man had been red-haired origin- 
ally) seemed to have a spite against them, 
and always called the Evvivas just when they 
had their glasses in their hands. 7 

Towards the end of the dinner Il Rosso 
began to hum. 

‘Will he improvise ?” I asked the priest, 

“ No doubt he will, both he and his father 
are noted for it; but not yet, he has not 
raised the glass often enough.” 

After a little while, however, I] Rosso, 
feeling himself sufficiently well primed, came 
to the head of the table. Silence was pro- 
claimed, and he sung a stornello in honour of 
the bride and bridegroom, wishing them the 
usual good things of this life ; children to 
help them with their work, and plenty to 
eat and drink. He was followed by a little 
excitable woman with a strident voice, much 
admired by her audience, who had already 
sung once at the bride’s house during the 
rinfresco. Her one form of dramatic action 
consisted in thumping the table with her 
closed fist. 

By five o’clock all was over. The guests, 
having cows and heifers to: be seen to before 
nightfall, had set out home through the cool 
of the chestnut woods; and we, with our 
donkey and its poetical driver, were quietly 
dropping down the rock-paved road, past the 
acacia hedges to the village below. The 
beauty of rock, forest, and torrent had passed 
into our souls, as we thought wonderingly 
of the strange mixture of the idyllic and 
the realistic in the scenes of which this 
nature had been the setting ; of the frank- 
ness mingled with reserve, open-heartedness 
with shrewdness, hospitality with a tendency 
to critical carping that form the characteris- 
tics of this most attractive peasant population. 
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UNDER THE STREETS OF PARIS. 
By J. J. WALLER. 
SECOND PAPER.—THE CATACOMBS. 


HE system of sanitation already 
described as running beneath 
the streets of Paris was created 
for the benefit of existing inha- 
bitants of the French capital, 

and for the well-being of generations to come. 
Now we pass to other wonders underground, 


equally interesting, but planned for the preser- 
vation of all that remains of millions of Gauls 


of bygone days. We descend into the Cata- 
combs, the last resting-place for the bones of 
men and women who lived, many of them, 
hundreds of years ago—of priests who paced 
the crooked streets of La Cité (the older Paris 
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built on the isle which stands in the Seine) 
before the grotesque demons were perched 
on the pinnacles of Notre-Dame ; of soldiers 
who had to stand disarmed and watch. the 
English walk into Paris early in the fifteenth 
century, and who doubtless helped to drive 
them out again sixteen years later ; of dig- 
gers and delvers who were there when the 
foundations of the Louvre and the Luxem- 
bourg were put down ; of bourgeois who saw 
the Boulevards begun and the Champs-Elysées 
first laid out with trees, as well as all that 
is left of the martyrs of the monstrous 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and of thou- 
sands of victims of the great Revolution of 
one hundred years ago. 

The ediles of the City of Light take care 
that in this, as in every case where they have 
anything remarkable to, show to the world, 
your view shall cost you nothing, except your 
transport to the mouth of the caves and the 
price of a wax-candle to light your way 
through the dark passages. A tram-car will 
convey you from the Boulevards to the Place 
Denfert-Rochereau, where the main entrance 
to the Catacombs is situated, and, if you 
ride outside, you will get an excellent view 
of the Boulevard Michel—the scene of the 
students’ riots last spring—and of the Latin 
Quarter generally. Whilst you await the 
opening of the gates there is time to look 
round the “Place,” and particularly to note 
and admire the majestic Lion of Bertholdi 
(he who designed the great statue of Liberty 
which stands at the mouth of the harbour of 
New York), erected there in honour of la dé- 
fense nationale, as it was displayed in 1870-71. 
There are a hundred or so of other persons 


who have obtained permission to go through 
the Catacombs at the same time, most of 
them in heavy overcoats, warm wraps, and 
thick boots, as if they were bound for some 
coid corner of the Polar regions rather than 
what proves to be a decidedly warmer place 
in the bosom of the earth than this on the 
crust upon the height of Montrouge. 

When we have descended a spiral stone 
staircase for forty feet and reached the en- 
trance to the subterranean passages, we im- 
mediately notice the higher temperature than 
that prevailing above in these raw mid-winter 
days. The Catacombs are, in fact, neither 
cold, clammy, nor dirty, nor so horribly 
gloomy as the “guides” are apt to describe 
them. We have a mile or so to walk before 
we arrive at the tombs proper, so that we 
have ample opportunity to note the peculiar 
character of these passages, which honeycomb 
the whole of the quarter of the city within 
the limits of the Luxembourg, the Observa- 
tory, and the Pantheon. We are walking in 
what were formerly quarries, from which 
most of the stone was taken to build these 
and other decorative edifices now adorning 
la belle Paris. The whole of the city reposes 
in a vast chalk basin with an abundance of 
soft limestone, which is easily worked and 
quickly hardens when exposed to the air. 
Towards the end of the last century these 
quarries began to constitute a great danger 
to the inhabitants living in the streets that 
were gradually being raised over them ;. sub- 
sidence set in, and it became necessary to 
take means to avert catastrophe. About the 
same time the authorities decided to close 
a number of the older cemeteries, and the 
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idea struck some genius or other to convert 
the quarries into a charnel-house. The re- 
mains were, therefore, carefully collected 
from the graves and brought here by night, 
priests intoning the funeral service on the 
way. But further subsidences occurred, and 
the engineer of the city, Héricourt de Thiery, 
was called upon to carry out a complete 
scheme for sustaining the unsafe portions of 
the caves. He was occupied from 1810 to 
1830 in carrying through the organization of 
this vast system of subterranean arteries 
which now constitute the Catacombs. There 
are miles of them, traversing in tortuous 
fashion a space of 595,000 square metres, or 
about one-tenth part of the total superficial 
area of the city. The bones already depo- 
sited were arranged in a more seemly manner, 
and the remains from other cemeteries were 
brought in until, at the present time, those 
of over three millions of persons repose there. 

Now we are at the end of our preliminary 
march along the narrow passage which leads 
to the Catacombs proper. Stepping through 
a small doorway flanked by buttresses bearing 
on each face white obelisks or columns on a 
black ground, we find ourselves in the first 
long “ aisle of skulls and bones.” 

So far the journey of our crowd of curio- 
sity hunters has been quite a joyous one—a 
hundred or so walking in Indian file, each 
carrying a lighted candle—and consisting 
mostly of young and light-hearted people ; 
much more like a grotesque procession of 
merry-makers at carnival time than serious 
Christians going down to contemplate all 
that remains of men who crossed the bourne 


generations ago. With that gaiety of heart 
which characterizes the French, a group of 
young men have been entertaining us to the 
latest creations of the café chantant. But as 
we enter the sepulchre of skulls and bones 
their boisterous merry-making subsides, and 
they seem to realise that this is scarcely the 
place for so much hilarity. The check, how- 
ever, is only momentary. They take a glance 
at the sides of the passage, and, finding the 
spectacle less terrifying than they had anti- 
cipated, lapse again. This time it is to shiver 
with mock fear in the endeavour to frighten 
the fair ones who form part of the proces- 
sion. The ladies do not seem to see anything 
to joke about. “Oh/ ga me fait peur, beau- 
coup peur /” they cry. The young men only 
respond by further ejaculations of ridicule 
and raillery. 

To the more seriously-minded, however, 
these tombs are very impressive, though it 
must be admitted that, after the first effects 
produced by the sudden contact with the 
fragmentary skeletons of thousands of our 
fellow-men have passed away, the general 
aspect is not so fearful as one expected. This 
is doubtless due, in a great measure, to the 
admirable disposition of the skulls and bones. 
The passages are about six feet wide, with 
pillars at intervals to support the rock above, 
and they are likewise used for the purpose 
of indicating the origin of the remains around 
them. 

A row of skulls, with the back of the 
cranium turned towards us, is placed first on 
the ground ; upon these the larger bones of 
the leg lie horizontally ; then another row of 
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skulls facing outwards; more leg and arm 
bones, another row of skulls, and so on until 
the roof is reached. Piled behind and on 
the top are the smaller bones, the ribs, 
etcetera, etcetera, though out of sight, unless 
the curious visitor hoists his candle high and 
peers into the dark background. Then he 
may discover signs of the spinal column, the 
collar bone, the tiny spindles of the hands 
and feet and other members which go to 
make up the human skeleton. There was 
doubtiess design on the part of the engineer 
in keeping these portions of the human frame 
hidden away. The intelligent Frenchman 
strives after effect in all his actions, and the 
end in view here was evidently not to shock 
but to interest the visitor to the Catacombs ; 
so to arrange these remnants of dead men as 
to permit the most sensitive of the living to 
view them without fear and without leaving 
horrible images upon the brain. If it were 
not for these skulls with their hollow faces 
turned toward us and the memorial slabs of 
marble here and there, these bones, browned 
with age, piled up with their joint-ends 
standing outwards, might easily be taken for 
stacks of cut wood neatly arranged in under- 
ground corridors. Like the fir-trees of the 
forest, all are equal here, at any rate. Touch 
this skull or that thigh-bone, who can tell 
how high, how low its owner lived? Who 
can make distinction here amongst these 
bones stripped bare of all the equipments of 
this world? None can point and say, “This 
was a patrician, this a noble flower; this a 
yeoman, this the plebeian bran.” 

When M. Héricourt de Thiery had com- 
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pleted this elaborate network of subterranean 
vaults, he erected an altar in one of the large 
chambers which are placed at intervals for 
purposes of ventilation, and here in 1856 a 
solemn dedication service was held. To the 
right of the photograph of this chapel a tablet 
will be noted, stating that the bones sur- 
rounding it were taken from the cemetery of 
St. Etienne and deposited there in that year; 
but on the other side are remains which were 
brought to the quarries over one hundred 
years ago. These were taken from. the 
cemetery of the Holy Innocents, and many 
must be five hundred or six hundred years 
old. The cemetery of the Holy Innocents 
was founded by the Romans and closed by 
King Philip-Augustus as long ago as 1186, 
but it was reopened and enlarged some years 
afterwards, and it continued for several cen- 
turies longer to be the favourite necropolis 
of the Parisians. The Abbé Valentin Du- 
four, in his “ Paris a travers les Ages,” gives 
some curious details of the way in which 
bodies were buried there in the olden times. 
Some were placed in separate stone sepul- 
chres five feet deep by two and a half feet 
wide, with a monument over them; whilst the 
bodies of the poor were thrown into common 
pits five or six yards deep, and as many wide. 


They were stretched out in the bottom, a 
little dust thrown over them, and then the 
pit was simply covered over with planks 
until the time came for the next interment.* 
Several of these pits would be kept going at 


* Such a charnel-house was discovered in actual use only 
two years ago in a small commune in the Maritime Alps 
just above Mentone. 
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the same time, and each would receive as 
many as one thousand to twelve hundred 
bodies before being definitely closed. It is 
estimated that a million persons were in- 
terred in this cemetery of the Holy Inno- 
cents, and it was only when, in 1780, several 
persons were suffocated whilst attending at 
the last rites of relatives, the time was consi- 
dered to have arrived for closing it. 

Then commenced the delicate work of re- 
moving the immense accumulations of hones 
from these charnel-houses to the Catacombs. 
The older skulls brought from Holy Inno- 
cents are very much browned with age; 
many are half wasted away, and they suggest 
many curious reflections as we stand before 
them. But we have no time to record im- 
pressions at this point, for the policeman who 
brings up the rear of the procession signifi- 
cantly reminds us that unless we “ move on” 
we may be left behind. 

That gay group of light-hearted French 
youths already alluded to has reached the 
second of the spacious chambers, called the 
“‘ Chapel of the Sepulchral Lamp.” Here they 
think it fitting to change the tenor of their 
music, for, as we approach, we hear the 
sonorous tones of a solemn Gregorian chant, 
which they are singing whilst they hold their 
candles in a cluster over the lamp standing 
in the centre, forming thus a picturesque and 


highly luminous candelabrum, made of arms 
and hands. The placing of this lamp in the 
heart of the Catacombs is strikingly sugges. 
tive of the old Hebrew idea of keeping a 
lighted guard over the sepulchres of the dead, 
though it is not carried through to the same 
end of “causing a lamp to burn continually 
with the pure oil of the olive beaten for the 
light.” One wonders that even this detail 
has been forgotten in the search after effect 
amongst the Catacombs, especially in this 
country, where so much ceremony attends 
the interment of the dead. But, be it borne 
in mind, that France is now a Democratic 
Republic, where scepticism and liberty of 
thought (which may perhaps be more cor- 
rectly described as rank atheism) are moving 
forward with giant strides, pushing out all 
the “old-fashioned” reverential ideas. In 
these days policemen show you through the 
Catacombs instead of priests, and the visits 
are made under regulations which are almost 
identical with those set down for traversing 
the sewers or any other of the “sights ” of 
Paris. 

Further evidence of the progress of secu- 
larism and of the reigning contempt for all 
religious institutions is furnished at the next 
turning in the vaults, when the visitors arrive 
in front of a memorial tablet, which tells us 
that the bones around are those of nuns from 
one of the old convents. “Ah/ ah/ Voila 
les religieuses /” cry several of the crowd, 
and forthwith the poor inanimate skulls of 
the departed “sisters” are fusilladed with 
facetious remarks, and bombarded with vul- 
gar jokes. One of the more prominent of 
the skulls is selected as “Mme. la Supérieure,” 
and soliloquised by a member of the party in 
a way which is far from appreciative of the 
professed principles of the “ Little Sisters of 
the Poor.” 

Some way farther we encounter what is 
perhaps the most forcible of all the funereal 
decorations which vary the monotonous 
melancholy of these tombs—a cross built up 
of the skulls of monks, and, mosaic-like, laid 
into a foundation of the bones of their legs 
and arms. Death’s-heads flank the design 
and give it greater strength as a symbol of 
the frailty of this life and of hope in the 
one to come. These and other skulls around 
us afford admirable opportunity for the study 
of their structure, and also of the variety of 
character, in so far as it may be disclosed by 
the shape of the cranium. "his cross, for 
instance, contains many skulls which have 
a remarkable development in the apex cover- 
ing the brain, and this, the phrenologists say, 
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denotes veneration and piety. May this be 
taken as some evidence that the Carmelites 
and the Franciscan Friars did not always be- 
lie themselves, and walk about and act as 
veritable contradictions of the austere prin- 
ciples laid down by the founders of their 
orders? Another remarkable physiological 
fact, which is very strikingly illustrated in 
the skulls, is the saw-like ridge or partition 
in the centre of the forehead of a certain 
proportion of them. In early childhood, we 
are told, this division of the skull is almost 
universal, but with the exception of about 
one in every thousand it gradually closes, 
until the frontal bone presents a smooth sur- 
face. The proportion amongst the skulls 
around us, however it may be accounted for, 
certainly seems to be much greater than that 
indicated. 

Here in the Catacombs we encounter, at 
every step almost, some sombre relic of that 
terrible struggle which overturned the throne 
made glorious by Louis XIV., and sent his 
grandson to a public execution. I give a 
photograph of the tomb which marks the 
resting-place of victims of the combat at the 
“ Manufacture de Reveillon,” in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, on the 28th of April, 1789. 
Piled around are also the skulls and bones of 
some five thousand persons who perished in 
the sanguinary attack upon the Palace of the 
Tuileries, when the Swiss guards were mas- 
sacred, on August 10th, 1792 ; when the last 
chance of the king was lost, and Paris handed 
over to an infuriated mob. Almost every not- 
able event in that great popular insurrection 
has its victims here. It is estimated that the 
bones of over one million persons who were 
killed during the struggle now repose in the 
Catacombs. A remarkable fact to note about 
them is the number of battered and broken 
skulls. Some of them actually show clean- 
cuf holes made by the bullets, whilst others 
are quite discoloured by the after effects of 
powder and lead. In no part of the Catacombs 
does the quotation from J. B. Rousseau’s 
works seem more appropriate than at this 
point, where it is written deep on white mar- 
ble: “C'est par la malice du démon que la 
mort est entrée au monde” — Death came 
into the world through the malice of the Evil 
one. Selections from the writings of other 
famous authors, as well as appropriate texts 
from the Scriptures, are fixed on the piers at 
every turn. There are warnings regarding 
the frailty of life, and of the certain coming 
of death, which appeal with particular power 
to the more thoughtful of the visitors amidst 
such solemn surroundings. Other texts are 
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consoling ; others engender hope, as. “ Apres 
la mort Vesprit est heureug.” Prince (now 
King) Oscar of Sweden, when he visited 
the Catacombs in, 1867, was inspired with a 
particularly happy thought, since transferred 
to marble. It is written in his own language, 
and may be translated; “Every life has its 
death ; every death has its life.” 

A little farther along and we are standing 
round “ Death’s deep well,” set in the centre 
of a square chamber with walls of skulls and 
bones, and at whose portals stand more of 
those marble monoliths which serve as 
memorial stones for the unknown whose 
remains lie within. Here, perhaps, more 


than anywhere else in the Catacombs, we 
feel how thin the thread of life is spun. We 
think of Dryden’s faint pilgrim, who, 


** Standing on the shore, 
First views the torrent he would venture o’er, 
Then dipping in his staff would trial make 
How deep it is, and sighing, pulls it back.” 


No visitor seems anxious to peer for long 
into the dark depths. Each hastens away 
with a shudder, and actually finds relief in 
traversing stil] more of the corridors crammed 
with bones. There seems to be no end of 
them. Imagine how countless must be the 
members pendent upon the framework of 
three millions of men! How true we feel it 
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Around Death’s Deep Well. 
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is that “all who tread the globe are but 
a handful to the tribes who slumber in its 
bosom.” These weird sepulchral caves drive 
our thoughts, by way of comparison, to 
another picture, which is so forcibly painted 
in Holy Writ—that where Ezekiel foretells 
of the Resurrection: down in the midst of a 
valley full of dry bones. ‘ Then there was 
a noise, and behold a shaking ; and the bones 
came together bone to his bone.” Then pro- 
phesying to the wind : ‘‘ Come from the four 
winds, 6 breath, and breathe upon these 
slain that they may live; and they lived and 
stood upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army.” As if to intensify this vision which 
rises in the mind, another marble tablet 
stares us in the face at the very next turn- 
ing: “ Aw son de la trompette les morts res- 
susciteront”—at the sound of the trumpet 
the dead shall be raised. What a “ shaking” 
there will be in this vast charnel-house when 
that great day comes round! What a chasing 
of bone after bone seeking out a peer; what 
a rushing of feet; what a whistling of the wind 
when, in that moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, these millions of men and women shall 
rise again incorruptible and put on the robes 
of immortality ! 

The end, however, is near. Here, in 


fact, is the “way out” of this melancholy 
maze of dead-men’s bones. At the exit door 
a policeman stands, lantern in hand, just to 
see that no one remains’ behind, and that no 
hunter after lugubrious relics shall carry 
away a skull as a souvenir. He was not so 


vigilant, however, as to prevent one visitor 
deliberately taking down a leg-bone from the 
top of the stacking in the last of the vaults 
and thrust it into the long pocket of his 
overcoat. As I had been taking notes on the 
way I was amongst the stragglers at the end 
of the procession, and only just escaped 
being left behind. Fancy being obliged to 
spend fourteen days* here amongst the 
bones of men who left this sphere a hundred 
years ago or more! No food, no fire, no 
light, no means of escape from this dungeon 
of dreadful forms! What horrible visions 
would come floating before the eyes as the 
day-long hours dragged themselves out ; and 
then, when sleep succeeded sheer fatigue, 
what awful pictures would come to fix them- 
selves upon the palimpsest of the brain! 
A million skeletons dancing demoniacally at 
your feet, making the perpetual night more 
than hideous with their grotesque gyrations, 
freezing your blood with the gruesome rat- 
tling of their bones! One single hour of it 
would seem a lifetime, and two, I fancy, 
would suffice to send any sensitive being 
straight to the realms of raving madness. 
And yet a brutal assassin once succeeded in 
spending several days under such conditions, 
to elude the punishment for his crime ; but 
the death’s-heads forced him to go forth at 
last, the shades of the departed pursued him 
relentlessly until they had driven him into 
the hands of justice. 


* Public visits to the Catacombs are now only permitted on 
the first and third Saturdays of every month, 
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NURSES AND NURSING. 


By rae Rev. Presenpary HARRY JONES, M.A. 


URSING ” is now (so to speak) 
in the air. Societies and in- 
stitutes which promote it are 
multiplied all over the land. It 
has prominently won the pa- 

tronage of royalty. A column of “ Homes,” 
whence a trained nurse can be fetched by tele- 

aph, appears in the chief daily newspapers. 
* can seldom enter an omnibus without 
sharing the company of one or two trim dam- 
sels in hospital uniform. So respected, indeed, 
is this garb that some are said to wear it as a 
disguise or social protection. It is, more- 
over, cheap, and generally becoming. At 
any rate, a large number of nurses are con- 
stantly on the move in the streets of London, 
if not elsewhere. 


And the demand for, or appreciation of 
them, seems to be increasing. It is not so 
many years ago since the name of a nurse 
was associated almost exclusively with the 
nursery and the hospital, or with a birth in 
families able to pay for her services. And 
then she always suggested a matronly domes- 
tic presence rather than that of a scientific 
certificated functionary. Now she is young 
(it looks as if none in her present genera- 
tion, however long trained, had had time to 
grow old), and her dress is severely official. 
Moreover, in all cases of serious illness the 
first. advice of the physician is to send for a 
“trained nurse,” and when she comes with 
her clinical thermometer, temperature chart, 
and other instruments of office, she takes a 
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NURSES AND NURSING. 


peremptory place next to the doctor, and 
exercises authority over the elders of the 
household as well as the patient himself. 
Nor is her skill appreciated in well-to-do 
families alone. In late years she has taken 
her place in the pastoral staff of every well- 
managed town parish, where she not only 
tends the sick poor in their own houses, but 
forms a valuable link between parochial 
officials, sanitary officers, and neighbouring 
hospitals or dispensaries. And everywhere, 
in the rich man’s house or poor man’s room, 
she is welcomed with gladness. As soon as 
the “ Nurse” enters the mansion (to stay till 
the patient recovers or dies) a weight is taken 
off all responsible amateur shoulders. The 
anxious family sits down to its meals. And 
in the humbler dwelling her daily visit is felt 
by the wife or mother as the hour of safety, 
comfort, and relief. 

No one, however, who knows from actual 
observation or, perhaps, personal experience 
at her hands, what (in many cases) the 
duties of a nurse are, can fail to feel grateful 
for that divine allotment of tastes which in- 
duces many intelligent young women to 
undertake them without coercion. The 
wonder is that a large number of them 
honestly “like” their business, and do not 
follow it merely in order to earn a living. 
There are those who from childhood have 
longed to be “nurses,” and have not drawn 
back when the details of the calling have 
been revealed to them in all its manifold 
significance and unshrinking realism. 

Few but those who have been obliged to 
apprehend them have any true idea of a 
nurse’s qualifications and duties. The old 
notion of watching by a sick man’s bed and 
“soothing” his pillow (there is nothing he 
hates more than to be conscious of close 
wakeful inspection, except it be to have 
his pillow stroked) has become scientifically 
obsolete. The trained nurse, of course, is 
bound to be vigilant and handily tender, 
but is never obtrusive. She knows when to 
show herself. There is no mistake about the 
decision of her touch, and when the patient 
has to be moved it often reveals unexpected 
strength. She does not “potter,” nor do 
her shoes creak. When she (legitimately) 
sleeps she is incapable of a snore, and 
wakes with all her wits about her at a 
word. 

Of course nurses as well as patients differ, 
and some whose hospital antecedents pro- 
mise much are provokingly disappointing, 
however sedulous they may be. No experi- 
ence is certain to impart that firm tenderness 
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and perceptive skill which is needed to pro- 
duce anartist. Iam thinking of the finished 
article, naturally discreet and devoted, who 
does justice to the “training” she has re- 
ceived. But what does not that involve ? 
With what manifold variety of suffering, 
repulsive disease, mangling of the body, 
torture from fire, and subjection to the en- 
evitable knife, have the eyes of that un- 
demonstrative young woman been familiar 
for years before she took her place in the 
quiet of your sick-room. You are the mere 
dot of an “i” to the long lines of pain 
and misery which she has read. If you 
should be wakeful and inquisitive, as some 
patients are, perhaps she may lift the corner 
of the curtain which hangs before her past. 
Anyhow, she could a tale unfold which a 
ghost would find it hard to beat. 

The qualifications of a good trained nurse 
are thus manifold. In several ways they are 
physically and mentally peculiar. She must, 
e.g., have no nose, except for malarious or 
other objectionable odours, and be able to 
look without a qualm upon that which 
would sicken any inexperienced beholder. 
In this respect she is required to be as 
immovable as a “confessor,” who can listen 
to the revelations of vice or crime with no 
more display of surprise than would be made 
by a statue. He is an official recipient and 
storehouse of iniquity, while she, in the dis- 
charge of her office, is no mere moved by the 
removal of a cancer than by the cutting of a 
patient’s hair. If she is likely to be “upset ” 
by what she sees she is not fit to be a nurse. 
She is never startled or surprised, and, what- 
ever she may think, eschews even the nomen- 
clature of condolence. 

Of course this imperturbability has its 
drawbacks. It exposes the expert to the 
charge of being unfeeling. And in a certain 
sense this is inevitable. When a woman 
looks upon bodily suffering every day and 
all day, year after year, it is impossible for 
her to be affected in the same way at the 
thousandth spectacle or scream of pain as she 
was at the first. Those who live near a 
loudly striking clock fail to notice it at last 
though their ears have not grown dull of 
hearing. So the perpetual sight of sickness 
and disease, especially when accompanied by 
an effort to repress emotion, must blunt the 
impulsiveness of sympathy. But, in fact, 
the quietly perceptive eyes of the trained 
nurse are far more likely to see what is the 
matter with the patient than those of the 
keenest inexperienced spectator, and she 
placidly “spots” his needs (which she re- 
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lieves), while the other is sincerely profuse 
in his or her expressions of condolence. Real 
concern at the pain of another is apt to 
evaporate if the bottle of sympathy is allowed 
to remain uncorked. Thus the good nurse, 
checking the bubbles of tenderness and com- 
passion, is set upon tending the sufferer, 
while others only tell him how sorry they 
are to see him in pain. 

The ailing world is indeed fortunate in 
having so many devoted attendants. But 
there can be no doubt that most of them 
really like the work of a nurse. They stick 
to it by choice, even under the most un- 
promising and repulsive conditions, as in 
the infirmary of a workhouse, where the 
patients have little or no prospect of recovery 
and their maladies are those of neglected 
old age. Yet many a maiden with her eyes 
open to what she is expected to do, de- 
liberately chooses such duties, when she 
might get her living in far pleasanter ways. 
Well, indeed, is it for us all that women are 
found glad to minister to the sick, not from 
any special or profound motive, nor for the 
earning of needful money, but because they 
enjoy it. 

There are periods, indeed, when an appe- 
tite for nursing becomes epidemic, as in 
war time. The experts at the scene of 
hostilities during the German invasion of 
France were at first embarrassed by the 


offers of assistance made by ladies who 
desired to nurse the “sick and wounded.” 
In many cases, however, their offers were 
simply sentimental, and had either to be 
declined without trial, or were withdrawn 
directly the fair ministrants had had a taste 
of what such service involved. It is, indeed, 
obviously coarser and more repulsively 
exacting than that of any home hospital in 
a peaceful land, though when touched with 
the glamour of adventure (let alone a vague 
prospect of personal interest in heroes and 
heroism) it has a charm which separates it 
from the fixed routine of medicinal devotion. 
It provides an unconventional opening for 
doing good, whereby even the inexperienced 
may hope to find herself useful. It tempts the 
novel-reading damsel to dream of an escape 
from the dryness of an empty, monotonous 
life. This last candidate is mostly sent to 
the right-about at once, even before the gilt 
has been rubbed off her gingerbread of fiction. 
She is either helplessly in the way or mis- 
chievously bustling. The right nursing of 
the “sick and wounded,” indeed, demands 
a greater mastery over the procedure and 
implements of the craft than any exercise of 
it in a hospital, where all the tools and 
appliances of the business are close at hand, 
aud a doctor is ready to be consulted at a 
minute’s notice. It tries the resources of the 
nurse herself. - 





AN EPISODE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870-71. 


How the Castle of Lichtenberg became a Ruin. The Gar Experiences of Edward Spach. 
From tHe German By Mrs. CHILDERS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL, B. ROBINSON AND A, TWIDLE. 


OR a good many years my 
wife and I have paid an 
unnual visit to the baths of 
Niederbronn in Alsace, from 
which nearly thirty ruined 
castles are within a drive’s 
distance. One of these, Lich- 

tenberg, was not dismantled until it was 
captured by the Germans in the war of 1870, 
and it is still an object of much interest to 
the visitors attracted to that part of Alsace 
by either pleasure or health. 

We first visited it seven years ago, and, 
making the acquaintance of the Lutheran 
pastor of the village, we were delighted to 
find in him, not only an active Christian 


minister, but also a learned antiquarian well 
versed in the historical and legendary tales 
of this land of castles. 

His narrative, here translated, of the siege 
of 1870 greatly interested us, as showing in 
simple but graphic language what the charac- 
ter of modern warfare is; and we hope that 
it may interest the readers of Goop WorpDs. 

HUGH C. E. CHILDERS. 


PART L 


THE Castle of Lichtenberg is situated on 
a conical rock about 1,400 feet high, between 
Niederbronn and Saverne in Alsace. Its 
shot-injured towers and walls form a pro- 
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in the beautiful 
Hanau district ; 
and many find 
it impossible to 
pass by without 
paying a visit to 
the ruined fort. 
They are right, 
for it well de- 
serves it. 

The roads by 
Ingweiler or 
Rothbach are 
somewhat long, 
and the forest 
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stein; towards 
the east the 
great Winters- 
berg and the 
Wasenképfel 
with their high 
look-out towers ; 
and beyond 
them the battle- , 
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weiler and El- 
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paths are steep 
and stony, but 
no one has yet regretted having made the 
ascent. Lichtenberg pleases every one, and 
whoever has once learnt to know and love 
it always feels strongly impelled to return 
again to the loftily-situated little village, 
with its picturesque ruined castle. Of 
this latter there still remain, besides the 
ruined walls, the imposing original keep 
and the Gothic chapel, over the blocked- 
up side entrance to which I discovered and 
deciphered the inscription placed there during 
the Reign of Terror—‘ Temple (de la) Rai- 
son.”* I have also, by permission of the 
authorities, had placed in the wall of this 
chapel the monumental inscription in verse, 
on two stone tablets, to Count Philip IV. of 
Hanau Lichtenberg, who introduced the Re- 
formation into this country. This inscrip- 
tion, which I found completely covered with 
dust and moss, and which I had thoroughly 
cleaned, is now quite legible, and is a stone 
document of great value. 

Count Philip IV. had the fortress of 
Lichtenberg restored and strengthened by 
Specklin. According to Mérian’s woodcut, 
the old ancestral keep was surrounded by 
several important buildings. The date, 1575, 
on the handsome entrance doorway to the 
Knight’s Hall, is still visible, and on the outer 
wall of the keep a sculptured head marks the 
dungeon in which, according to the legend, 
the Lord of Lichtenberg let his brother, whom 
after years of feud he had taken prisoner, 
die of thirst. 

The view from the top of the keep is 
splendid. To the north lies the fortress of 
Bitsch, often hidden by the black smoke of 
the iron foundries of Mutterhausen ; farther 
off to the right the blue mountain tops of the 
Rhenish Palatinate and, in front of them, 

* The Alsatian mason omitted the ‘‘ de la.””—(Trans, ) 


Bischweiler ; to 

the south the 
long line of the Black Forest chain, with 
Baden Baden, Hornisgrinde, and the Kniebis, 
and in the foreground Strasburg with its 
cathedral; to the west St. Odilienberg, the 
Donon, the Dachsburg, the distant high line 
of the French Vosges, Zabern, and Liitzel- 
stein (Petite Pierre), until lately a mountain 
fort, which surrendered in 1870 without 
striking a blow. 

At the foot of Lichtenberg Fort lies our 
pleasant little village with its two churches 
and my beautiful parsonage, the building of 
the latter being due to the gracious interest 
shown by the Crown Prince Frederick in the 
year 1878. . Farther down on the northern ° 
and southern slopes of the hill lie the small 
hamlets of Picardy and Champagne, so named 
from love of their old homes by a garrison of 
French veterans once quartered there; and 
finally, quite in the background, in the little 
narrow green valley, my parochial offshoots, 
Reipertsweiler and Wildenguth. A wonder- 
ful view this, at which one can look for 
hours. 

Many visitors to our fort are anxious to 
know how Lichtenberg became a ruin, and I 
will now, without further delay, and without 
either bitterness or partiality, relate plainly 
and truthfully my own experiences during 
the war. 

Lichtenberg had thoroughly bewitched me, 
and so soon as its Protestant community was 
formed into a parish I had no rest until I 
entered the little mountain village as its 
minister. 

There was then no parsonage. A Jewish 
family kindly allowed me to have a room in 
their house, with an alcove, and for the present 
I had to be content with this modest lodging. 
My food was supplied to me by W——, the 

* Commonly called Woerth.—(Trans.) 
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mess-man, who kept a little canteen at the 
castle, and provided for the officers. 

Some years afterwards, when the castle 
had been left for a time without a garrison, 
much to the regret of the local traders and 
innkeepers, towards the end of 1868, a small 
detachment of the transport service rode sud- 
denly one fine day through the village and 
up to the fort, followed, of course, by a crowd 
of boys and gaping people. Everyone’s heart 
rejoiced. 

“Now we shall have soldiers again,” one 
heard said on all sides. ‘We cannot live 
here without soldiers. But why so few? 
Will more follow ? And why should mounted 
men come to our fort ?” 

We were soon to learn the reason why. 
The old guns were brought out of the arsenal, 
where they had remained for years in dark- 
ness ; dreaming, possibly, of the glorious far- 
away time when, under the old Emperor, 
they had vomited out death and destruction 
upon their foes in all lands ; or even of how, 
annually on the 15th August, in honour of 
the third Napoleon, they had, amidst the 
solemn clang of bells, thundered forth two 
such volleys over mountains and valleys, 
that in the village the window panes rattled 
again, and the mischievous boys, scared by 
the deafening roar, ran helter-skelter down 
the castle slopes, stopping their ears. 

“You take away your guns!” exclaimed 
the people. ‘Then the castle is to be a 
fort no longer, and we are to have no more 
soldiers.” 
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One of the mounted officers, however, a 
smart youth, with a fine black beard, ex- 
plained to me that they were only taking 
away old-fashioned smooth-bore guns to re- 
place them with rifled ones. Had they then 
already recognised in Paris the necessity of 
providing the small border fortress with guns 
of modern construction ? 

A few months later guns really did arrive ; 
but on closer inspection I was not a little 
surprised to discover that they were our old 
friends which, with so much exertion, had 
been dragged through the castle gateways 
and down the steep hillside. In the village 
this strange event was discussed with ominous 
shakings of the head, and the incomprehen- 
sible action of the military authorities gave 
rise here and there to many questioning 
thoughts. 

Soon after this there arrived one morning 
from Liitzelstein a detachment of infantry, 
some thirty to forty men strong, under the 
command of Lieutenant A——. This caused 
universal joy in the village. 

Quite a new life entered into the quiet 
fortress, which had often lately impressed 
me as either enchanted or dead when I went 
up there for my meals. 

Once more at the entrance a sentry paced 
up and down ; in the guardroom by the draw- 
bridge shouts of laughter were again heard ; 
in the castle-yard uniforms were being cleaned 
or the hand-grip of the new Chassepdt rifle 
practised ; in the canteen there was drinking 
and mirth. 

In the village, also, all was changed. The 
inns no longer remained empty for weeks ; 
now and then the little file of infantry, their 
rifles on the shoulder, and the noisy drummer 
at their head, marched through the streets to 
practise shooting down below in the “ Todten- 
berg.” In the evening the retreat was sounded, 
and the boy world amused itself, in its leisure 
hours, by imitating the roll of the drum, in 
an excruciating manner for one’s poor ears, 
on old worn-out tin utensils hung round their 
necks. The young men occupied themselves 
also in imitating as well as they could the 
French drinking songs; and many of our 
girls were seized with a sudden desire to dress 
themselves attractively when they walked out 
on a Sunday evening, or went into the woods 
to seek fodder. Soldiers were to be seen, 
generally in twos and threes, a hazel stick in 
their hand and a short pipe in their mouth, 
sauntering through the woods and fields laugh- 
ing and joking to pass away the time, and to 
make their life in this out-of-the-way moun- 
tain post as pleasant as possible. 
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I now had my meals with the lieutenant 
commanding, and I should much have en- 
joyed this change, had not the officers with 
whom I occasionally came in contact been, 
what shall I say? so empty-headed. My 
former dread of speaking French had long 
ago disappeared, and often, in this mountain 
solitude, it was not distasteful to me to 
converse pleasantly with an intelligent com- 
panion over a cup of coffee or a glass of beer 
and a good cigar. Nearly all the officers 
were easy-going fellows. And after all, how 
could one expect anything different from 
soldiers accustomed to conquest, who had 
travelled over half the world from China to 
Mexico, aud fought at 
Sebastopol and Sol- 
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“The enemy will certainly approach from 
the west, and we must erect a battery here.” 

What enemy? thought I. Are we then 
going to war? but with whom? It was not 
long before the projected entrenchments 
were thrown up. But for what object ? 

Among all the sub-lieutenants the one 
who attracted me most was a young man, 
Devaux by name, who was really a brilliant 
exception to his companions. He was a 
quiet, lovable man, of many-sided culture, a 
good-looking officer, with rather sad eyes 
and pleasant manners. Everything rough 
or low was to him very distasteful. Thus, 
for instance, he would on no account permit 
his sergeants, who were 
one day somewhat noisy 





ferino ? 

Their geographical 
knowledge was certainly 
neither brilliant nor ex- 
tensive. For instance, 
one day on the castle 
ramparts Lieutenant 
I——-, pointing to the 
Black Forest, on which 
the sun was shining bril- 
liantly, said to me,— 

“That is Austria, is 
it not, Monsieur le Pas- 
teur ?” * 

Their military know- 
ledge, also, left a great 
deal to be desired. In 
the spring of 1869 I was 
present at a review of 
our little garrison, held 
by General Ducrot and 
an artillery general. The 
manceuvres were, how- 
ever, anything but satis- 
factory, and Ducrot, dis- 
pleased, ordered the commandant of the fort 
to take the Chassepét and to show his men 
how to handle it. It was perhaps years 
since L had had a rifle in his hand, and 
the movements which he made with it were so 
awkward, that the general angrily declared 
the parade ended. That he subsequently 
made any flattering remarks to the lieutenant 
is, I think, more than doubtful, as, after the 
review, L looked somewhat crestfallen. 

As I was standing near them, I heard 
how Ducrot and his artillery colleague spoke 
of batteries, which ought at once to be 
mounted, and how the latter asserted, 





_ * After all, Lieutenant I was only a little behindhand 
in his geography, as Frieburg and a great part of the Black 
Forest were formerly Austrian.—(Trans.) 


in the room next to us 
whilst we were dining, 
to take such a liberty 
before me ; and, as they 
did not at once attend 
to his warning, he got 
up and sent for the 
guard. 

Devaux seldom came 
down into the village ; 
he preferred to remain 
at home and read. In- 
stead of always talking 
during meals of his 
military experiences, of 
dogs, horses, &c., he 
did not disdain to speak 
of politics, or even some- 
times to converse sen- 
sibly and seriously on 
the religious questions 
of the day. It was just 
then the time of the 
Plébiscite excitement, 
and more than once I 
saw Devaux shake his head thoughtfully 
over French affairs. 

He did not appear to be well off, and he 
often declared that, under certain circum- 
stances, an officer's position might be de- 
scribed as “showy poverty.” Every even- 
ing, after supper, he accompanied me, with 
French politeness, to the gate of the fort, 
and then returned to his quarters. Pity 
that this pleasant man was not allowed to 
remain here longer. What has been his 
fate ? 

War is declared. 





Like lightning out of 

a clear sky, so flashed this weighty news 

among our mountains. 
“War?” people exclaimed. 


“But why 


war? Was it not said, that if we voted 
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‘yes, everything would remain peaceful ? 
And now are we to have war? With 
whom? With Prussia. Alas! the Prussians 
are strong, and shoot quick. We saw this 
in 1866.” 5 

Every one was startled ; no, not every one. 
There were people who seemed to have 
expected something of the kind, who re- 
joiced that Prussia should be attacked, 
and, as of course would surely be the case, 
punished and humbled. 

The garrison received the announcement 
of the declaration of war coolly. Devaux 
spoke with an anxious look of a campaign 
against Prussia. The soldiers, who wished 
intensely to go “A Berlin,” did not see 
matters in the same light. The hitherto 
somewhat loose reins of discipline were at 
once tightened. The sentry no longer dared, 
as under Lieutenants L—-— and I——, to 
stand with merely a stick in his hand, or, as 
I have often seen him, to lie on the grass 
in the shadow of the wall, near his post, 
with his pipe in his mouth; he must now 
have his rifle in hand and his knapsack on 
his back. The former indolent life, the 
aimless sauntering, the constant lounging 
about on the ramparts, must now cease. 
The soldiers must throw up batteries and 
make gabions, and all the time of those in 
command was taken up in superintending 
the work and in receiving and answering 
reports. 
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Whole waggon-loads of shovels, pickaxes, 
and sandbags were constantly arriving. Six 
artillerymen (I say six) also came in hot 
haste to complete the batteries. But why 
so few gunners? There are eight guns, and 
there is not a man for each gun. Why only 
six artillerymen? Is Strasburg only able to 
spare these six? Yes, indeed; these ques- 
tions should be addressed to the careful 
War Minister, Lebceuf, who pronounced 
France to be absolutely prepared to enter 
upon war. Anyhow, our six gunners threw 
themselves heart and soul into their work, 
and in the evening, when they had finished, 
they would come down quietly, as becomes 
gunners, into the village, to drink a glass of 
beer together. They kept themselves quite 
apart from the other soldiers, who used to 
come to the little public-house in the village, 
just opposite my house, and behave dis- 
gracefully. 

One morning, as I was walking through 
the valley towards Buchsweiler, I met a 
heavy waggon laden only with small barrels, 
upon which a soldier lay and slept. A 
gendarme rode in front. These barrels con- 
tained, as I afterwards learnt, several tons 
of powder for our fort. 

How could that soldier sleep so carelessly 
and peacefully on such a dangerous couch } 
But, after all, were we not all of us in a 
similar plight? Might not the mine, into 
which thoughtless hands had cast the torch 
of war, explode at any moment and consign 
thousands to death and destruction ? 

July had passed and August had arrived. 
For weeks there had been no rain; the 
clouds, which appeared occasionally on the 
horizon, passed over; the sun, day after 
day, was burning hot, and in the sweat of 
their brow the people were gathering in 
their harvest. They had almost forgotten 
that war was declared ; and they seemed to 
be more taken up with their parched potato- 
fields, where no flowers showed themselves, 
than with anxieties as to war. 

The work at the fort went on unremit- 
tingly, in order to prepare it for fighting 
and fora siege. Palisades were driven in, 
sandbags filled, fascines tied; oak doors 
were brought out of old dusty storehouses, 
the drawbridges were tested, but one of 
them refused to act. It was also discovered 
that most of the shell originally intended 
for mortars would not fit the guns; and the 
thought weighed heavily upon one—we 
are not prepared, everything is wanting ; 
there are not men enough, nothing has been 
put in order ; we must hope that the fight- 

















Lichtenberg Castle before the War. 


ing will not begin here, but on the other side 
of the Rhine. 


Devaux went with his company to Frésch- 


weiler. Why there? Don’t the French in- 
tend to cross the frontier ? My best blessing 
goes with Devaux. He has shown himself 
a lovable man and a capable officer. Adieu. 

His successor, a Corsican, named Casa- 
bianca, also a well-bred man, stayed only a 
couple of days with his men, and then the 
garrison was again changed, but not to our 
advantage, for discipline became even more 
lax than before. 

An oppressive heaviness not only reigned 

in the air around, but also weighed more 
and more upon our own hearts. 
_ In the cool of the evening people sat out 
in front of their houses, discussing eagerly 
what might be before us. And sometimes 
these discussions became very heated. Young 
men who had been soldiers, and in the cam- 
paigns of the Crimea, Italy, and Mexico, 
stood up manfully for their country, and, 
never for a moment questioning her supe- 
riority, would not listen to anything which 
seemed to detract from her warlike renown. 
Others, however, older men, who knew 
something of the questions of the day, and 
who had gained experience in life, pointed 
anxiously to many signs of the times, and 
permitted themselves gently to doubt the 
optimistic views of their companions. 


The works in the fort were not nearly 
completed. On the contrary, the more the 
work progressed the more clearly every one 
saw that it was impossible to finish in a 
day or two what ought to have been done 
long ago. Who could now make good in 
haste, ere the gates were shut, deficiencies 
hitherto overlooked with incomprehensible 
thoughtlessness, and who could blame those 
who, recognising the futility of all their 
exertions, went about their work with evi- 
dent listlessness ? 

The peasants worked in their fields with 
anxious faces. Day and night the men on 
guard looked all around from the walls of the 
fort to see if they could discover anything to 
arouse suspicion. The Commandant, Lieu- 
tenant Archer, requisitioned my large tele- 
scope, and scanned the neighbouring country 
carefully with its help, but nowhere was 
there even a helmet to be seen flashing in 
the August sunshine, which lay hot and 
parching upon mountain and valley. 

At length, however, the first deed of arms 
took place. On Thursday, the 4th August, 
we heard that the French had won a great 
battle at Saarbriick, in which the young 
Prince Imperial had distinguished himself 
and had received his “ baptism of fire.” At 
last fighting had begun, and had, of course, 
not gone badly for us. That the French 
would win was only to be expected, it could 
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not be otherwise ; only they should have done 
it long ago. However, better late than never. 

But boast not of the day till eventide. 
Too soon had we rejoiced. Already, by 
Friday, there were rumours that the battle 
at Saarbriick had not been exactly a victory, 
and by mid-day the astounding news was 
brought to us that the French had been 
driven out of Weissenburg, and that one of 
their generals had been killed. 

No one here would credit this rumour, 
and one scarcely dared to repeat it. But at 
supper I told the Commandant, whose face 
visibly lengthened. He did not say much, 
but that night he had the guns mounted on 
the walls. Ought they not to have been 
there long before ? 

A profound uncertainty weighed upon 
every one. Was there, could there be, any 
truth in the report about Weissenburg? Is 
it not perhaps a mistake ? 

The next morning we were to know the 
truth in all its terrors. 

On Saturday morning, August 6th, as I 
sat at my table, smoking a pipe and meditat- 
ing {over my Sunday sermon, it seemed to 
me every now and then that I heard in the 
distance peculiar, dull, threatening sounds, 
sometimes single, sometimes with a strange 
sort of roll. 

I went to the window in the hope that it 
— be a storm approaching, which would 
at last bring refreshing rain to our scorched, 
sandy soil. But there was not a cloud 
visible. The sky was perfectly clear over- 
head, and the sun seemed hotter than ever. 
But it still thundered ; there must be a storm 
somewhere ; perhaps the clouds were hidden 
by the houses. Others were also looking 
out, and some one who passed by said in a 
grave voice: 

“Tt is the roar of cannon. There must be 
a@ battle.” 

“It has been going on the whole morning,” 
said two women who were going to the 
castle well with tubs to get water; “it must 
be at Niederbronn.” 

“ Come, we will go up to the castle ; there 
we shall hear better.” 

I at once laid down my pipe, made a 
little toilette, and went up to the castle. 
Half the village was already there, men, 
women, and children, all listening anxiously 
to the thunder of the guns, which came from 
the country near Woerth. Lieutenant Archer 
and his men, who were somewhat excited, 
thought that there was severe fighting in the 

lain behind the mountains towards Weissen- 
urg, and involuntarily my mind recurred to 


the victory won by General Hoche, in 1793 
near Fréschweiler. Were the iron dice to 
be thrown there once again and the fate of 
two nations to be decided? Would victory 
again fall to the French ? 

Archer and I leant my telescope against 
the barrel of a cannon, whose mouth pointed 
menacingly towards Rothbach. We strained 
our eyes, even to tears, to try and discover 
something, but the distant horizon was hazy 
in the morning mist, and only during occa- 
sional breaks could we recognise, between 
two mountain ridges, the Froeschweiler 
chain of hills, where such hot and bloody 
fighting was going on. 

When Archer had gone away I seized this 
favourable opportunity to recover my tele- 
scope, which I preferred to keep in my own 
hands rather than to leave it in those of that 
officer. It was time also to return to my 
sermon. I might, however, as it turned out, 
have saved myself the trouble, for on the 
following Sunday morning an absolutely 
indispensable element for my sermon failed 
me, namely, an audience. 

My own mind was also, naturally, not in 
my work. The roar of artillery became 
faster and more and more appalling, and one’s 
heart grew heavier, until at last, greatly 
excited, I abandoned my sermon, and again 
breathlessly mounted the steep hill to the 
castle, armed with my very powerful field- 
glass, which, however, I was quite determined 
not to allow the Commandant to take from 
me. The sentry at the gate allowed me, as 
a daily messmate of the officers, to pass in 
freely ; indeed, he could look at nothing but 
at the horrors that were taking place in the 
distance. 

The line of hills at Froeschweiler was 
hidden in dense smoke. Powder clouds 
floated here and there, black smoke rose up 
from burning villages, and in the sky there 
sailed pretty little clouds from which, like 
lightning, flashed fire from the bursting 
shells. We could quite easily distinguish 
the rattling salvoes of the mitrailleuses from 
the heavy roll of the cannon. 

I took a hasty mid-day meal, my last in 
the little canteen room where for four years 
I had always had the entrée, with two 
scholars from the college at Buchsweiler, 
R—— and M——, who on that morning, 
Heaven knows why, had come to Lichten- 
berg. But naturally we did not enjoy it, 
and at every moment we were jumping up 
from the table and rushing out to the eastern 
rampart to gaze at the fearful spectacle of 
the distant battle. 





AN EPISODE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870-71. 


Who will win? See how it is burning 
overthere. Some villages must be in flames. 
Good God, what a din! But what must it 
be at the actual spot? Thousands of men, 
strangers to each other, and who have done 
one another no harm, are let loose there to 
do their utmost to kill each other. How 
does it fare with Devaux? Is he still alive? 
The firing slackens; is the battle over? 
Who has won? France is strong, but so is 
Prussia; and it is said that the Germans 
stand together as one man. Who will con- 
quer ? 

Our garrison continued to work on quietly 
at the batteries, binding fascines, making 
gabions, and filling sandbags ; but the faces 
of the artillerymen were extremely grave, 
and now and then, when the thunder of the 
guns and the rattle of the mitrailleuses were 
particularly heavy, they cast anxious glances 
towards Worth. 

By three o'clock it was somewhat quieter, 
the salvoes of artillery did not roll so con- 
tinuously, and the firing seemed here and 
there to have ceased. Is the battle over ? 
Has the butchery stopped? Which way have 
the scales inclined ? Who has won ? 

Quite exhausted from the strain of looking 
through my glass, feverishly excited with 
hope and anxious forebodings, I at last quitted 
the fort and went quietly back to my lonely 
little room. Before doing anything else I 
took up the Courier du Bas Rhin, the last 
which I then received, and became engrossed 
in the exciting account of the battle of 
Weissenburg. So then that sad rumour is 
true. Alas, it looks bad, and who knows 
how this day’s battle may have gone? Pos- 
sibly the French may have taken a brilliant 
revenge for the defeat at the Gaisberg,* and 
all may yet be well. 

Suddenly, in the street outside, I heard a 
loud cry of ‘distress—women screaming out, 
one louder than the other, “Jesus Maria. 
Oh, you dear people. What is it? They 
come, they come. Yes, who can it be?” 

I jumped up, ran to the window. Is it a 
dream? Do I see aright? At the public- 
house opposite two horsemen are stopping. 
Are they French? Are they German? No, 
they are French, “chasseurs-d-cheval,” if I 
mistake not. The one has no head-covering, 
the other is all over blood and dust; the 
horses also are wounded. ‘More horsemen 
arrive and call for refreshment from the 
landlord. They appear indeed to be in 
urgent need of food; they are completely 


* The hill above Weissenb where General Douay fell.— 
(T ¥) urg, y 
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exhausted. What is all this? What does 
it mean? I hasten down, press through the 
crowd, which, dumb with surprise, surrounds 
the tired warriors, and I hear from the 
mouths of the disheartened soldiers the ter- 
rible words, ‘ All is lost.” 

Is it possible? These people must be 
mistaken. Perhaps they fled from the battle 
too soon. The French army may have won, 
even at the last moment. The fugitives, 
however, distinctly assert, “ We have lost 
the battle ; the Prussians are at our heels.” 

How I got into my room and thence to 
the castle I scarcely know. Up in the 
courtyard of the castle ‘the troops stand 
with their knapsacks on, ready to march and 
fight, the guns are loaded, men are working 
at the drawbridge. One of the fugitives, 
with a wounded hand, is moving about, 
scarcely able to contain himself for pain; a 
man from Reipertsweiler, my chapel of ease, 
reports to the Commandant that in the 
village there was a fugitive French horseman 
whom they had at first taken for a Prussian 
and disarmed, and asks whether they shall 
bring up his horse. 

Archer scarcely knows whether his head 
is on his shoulders. He rushes to the ram- 
parts, he rushes to the guns, to the gate and 
again to the ramparts, he quarrels with a 
private soldier who contradicts him, and 
threatens to throw him over the wall. 

Under such circumstances it is not advis- 
able to remain a minute longer in the fort. 
The enemy may be here at any moment, the 
gate shut, and what then? Allow myself to 
be shut up here? God forbid. So I rush 
down the hill. Archer calls out to me to 
send him up any newspapers and old paper 
that I can find for wads for the guns, as 
otherwise they will not be able to load them 
all. He sent a corporal with me, and we 
went down with all haste to my room. The 
people could not imagine the meaning of my 
military escort, and when I come out again 
with my corporal and a mass of old news- 
papers, one of my parishioners exclaimed 
sorrowfully : 

“Our minister shall not go away. Where 
is he off to? He must remain here.” 

The good people are quite bewildered, and 
don’t know where to go for fear. But truly 
this is not surprising. 

From the top of the castle hill I saw an 
indescribable, never-to-be-forgotten sight. As 
far as the eye could reach, from the village, 
across the fields, to the neighbouring wood 
near Rothbach, the whole country was swarm- 
ing with soldiers, fugitives, some on foot, 
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but so tired and worn out that many fell 
down and remained lying by the roadside ; 
others, chiefly officers, on horseback. Here 
and there were mounted Zouaves; and 
who can that be, that horseman now cross- 
ing the drawbridge, looking so mournful 
and dejected, without either hat, coat, or 
sword 4 

“He is a general,” said the soldiers who 
stood near. Others assured us that Ducrot 
They were right, 


had arrived in the castle. 
he was really there. 
Turcos, with torn and dusty clothes, limped 
in ; Zouaves, without vests, and covered with 
blood, climbed with difficulty up the hill ; 
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whole masses of infantry defiled past by 
companies down below. Specially frightful 
to behold was a powerful son of the desert, 
without a shirt, his back covered with blood, 
and with only a cuirassier’s sword in his 
hand. 

“This way, come up to the fort,” shouted 
the sentry on the wall, and numbers of 
them made a last effort to climb the hill, 
silently, without spirit, a dull, bruised mass, 
bearing on their hot and dusty countenances 
traces of secret rage and of extreme fatigue. 
A heart-rending spectacle, a deplorable vision, 
a sad and living picture of flight! 

Poor France ! 
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A KISS FOR A BLOW. 
By GEO. B. BURGIN, Avruor or ‘‘ His Lorpsup,”’ ero. 


HE doctor rose to leave the sick 
man’s side. “Just get em to 
bring my sleigh round, Wells, 
there’s a good fellow,” he said. 

Wells nodded, and went to 
the window. “It’s a Hail Columbia sort of 
a night,” he remarked, without turning round. 
His head was as bald as a billiard ball. He 
might have been forty or four hundred ; and 
his face was sphinx-like, with the exception 
of the little wrinkles at the corners of the 
eyes, which deepened when he was moved 
by any passing emotion. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “ Yes; 
can’t be helped. I’m off to the Four Corners 
to introduce a helpless babe into this many- 
cornered world. You’d hardly think it worth 
anyone’s while to be born on a night like 
this,” he said, drawing on his sealskin mitts. 
“‘ Bound to catch cold to begin with.” 

“Tt’s a darned sight better than going out 
of it, doc.,” said the sick man gratefully; 
“and I'd rather come into Canada than any 
other part of the globe.” 

“No accounting for taste,” the doctor 
declared, as he warmed his hands before the 
stove, preparatory to a plunge into the wild 
waste of snow without. “ No accounting for 
taste. I'll look you up again in a day or two. 
These chaps will take care of you?” 

“You bet your pile on that,” said the 
young fellow, feebly endeavouring to rise on 
his elbow, and falling back again. His wasted 
features flushed with the effort, as he looked 
amiably at the doctor. ‘“They’ve stuck to 
me like a ball of wax on this Jittle spree.” 


“Qh,” said the doctor, “it began with a 
spree, did it? Well, you’ve footed the bill.” 

“Yes,” answered the young fellow, with a 
queer smile on his lips. “I struck ’em in 
the logging camp, over behind Grenville. 
The typhoid began in Detroit. I didn’t do 
myself any good fooling round with it. Ihad 
to spree to keep off the misery.” 

“ Don’t talk any more,” snapped the doctor. 
“Go to sleep; and thank God I happened 
along in time.” 

“ But I’m so darned hungry, doc.,” pleaded 
the poor young fellow. ‘So darned hungry 
I'd give half my pile for turkey and cranberry 
fixings. There’s something biting and gnaw- 
ing, and gnawing, and biting away at me all 
the time, just like the Spartan boy and the 
coon, we used to read about in school.” 

“Possum, wasn’t it?” diffidently hazarded 
the doctor, who had not been to school for a 
good many years. 

“Have it your own way, doc.; I don't 
know,” said the patient petulantly. “It 
feels to me like possum and coons and foxes, 
with a touch of hyena and wolf and alli- 
gators and crocodiles—all of ’em pulling and 
hauling different ways. Can’t I have some- 
thing solid—a good chunk of pie—home- 
made pie? A pie that would feel heavy and 
good and fill up all the empty chinks in me. 
The kind of pie mother used to make some- 
times when her dough wouldn’t rise, and 
the whole thing settled down on you as 
solid as a tombstone or a pile-driver. I'd 
give all my patent rights for a pie like that.” 

“You might just as well lay in a tomb 
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stone at the same time,” said the doctor. 
“Just as well. You'll want it—with a 
beautiful inscription on it: ‘ He fell a victim 
to pie—home-made pie—which bored a hole 
in the coats of his stomach when he went 
back on his doctor.’ We don’t go in much 
for crape and fixings round here, but I'll 
order mine if you're going to have that pie. 
The perforation won't be very big, but it 
will answer all practical purposes.” 

“Don’t go yet, doc.,” pleaded the young 
fellow. ‘Don’t go yet. I'd like you to stay 
and carve my epitaph. Something high- 
toned.” 

The doctor laughed. “Oh, something 
Shakesperian? But you must be careful 
what you eat or you'll want it. All my 
drugs will have been wasted on you.” 

The patient’s eye twinkled appreciatively. 
“Tm nothing buta drug store now,” he said, 
“a store full of drugs and emptiness, and so 
mortal hungry I’d eat a wolf—a raw wolf— 
if I could get at him—bones and all.” 

“T’ve telegraphed to Ottawa for a nurse 
to look after you.” 

The young fellow laughed consciously. 
“T don’t want any more women folk fussing 
round,” he said, with heightened colour. 
“T’d rather go under.” 

“You would, would you, my young 


friend ?” said the doctor, quizzically. “How 
do you know that it isn’t some fair daughter 
of Eve who has already saved you from going 
under? Women generally have a finger in 


the pie. That’s the sort of pie no man can 
beat ’em at.” 

The young cynic laughed again. ‘“ That’s 
the reason there’s so much indigestion in the 
world,” he scoffed ; ‘but I'd forgive ’em all, 
from Eve downward, if they’d only let me 
have something to eat. Something solid, and 
heavy, and filling.” 

* Nonsense,” said the doctor. “ Wait till 
you're well again. One of them’s sure to 
give you something more than you can 
swallow ; and I want to get your digestive 
apparatus in order to meet the shock.” 

The howling of the wind penetrated into 
the room; and above the howling of the 
wind there rose a peculiarly blood-curdling 
sound ; a mingling of moan and mournful 
wail. It floated on the midnight air with 
eerie suggestiveness. The doctor started, 
and the young man in bed turned very white. 
“ W—-what’s that ?” he cried. “ What's that, 
doc.? A banshee ?” 

The doctor drew the coverlet over him. 
“Only wolves,” he said, unconcernedly. 
“The brutes have crossed the Nation River, 
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and are straying round the villages. They 
won't pick up much on a night like this, 
you bet.” 

The young man did not answer. “ What’s 
the matter?” asked the doctor. 

“Seemed as if they howled for me ; sort of 
shrieked’ out that epitaph,” said the young 
fellow, with a shiver. ‘ Doc., don’t go to- 
night. I—lI’m kind of scared. It’s—it’s 
the fever.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, Marston,” said the 
bearded doctor, as he bent over the young 
fellow. “I'll give you a sleeping-draught, if 
you like. Go to sleep, and forget it. They 
can’t pick your bones ; you’re safe enough in 
here. Will you have the draught ?” 

“‘ Yes,” said Marston, feebly. ‘No, doc. ; 
I—I mightn’t wake up again!” 

“Td stay if I could,” said the doctor, 
kindly; “ but it’s a question of life and death 
up there at the Four Corners. I'll have to 
chance the wolves.” 

“ And it’s life and death here,” said the 
young fellow, his brow wet with perspira- 
tion. “Just listen to the howling brutes ; 
they scare the heart out of one.” 

“Go to sleep,” said the doctor. 

Then the young fellow laughed. 
an old woman, doc. Shake. e couldn't 
spare you for wolves’ meat. You're too 
tough ; ’twould be hard on the wolves.” 

The doctor cheerfully took the proffered 
hand. It was very white and slim, with 
long, aristocratic fingers. ‘Guess you'l 
pull through worse things than this,” he 
said. “I wouldn’t disagree even with a 
wolf, so I'll steer clear of ’em. There can’t 
be more than a dozen left up by the Nation.’ 

The young fellow feebly held his hand. 
Then he let it go. “You—you’ve acted 
like a white man, doc.,” he said; “ and I 
sha'n’t forget it.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Go to sleep, man. 
I’m off for the wolves.” He drew out his 
revolver, gave it a musical click, and filled 
the shining little empty chambers with 
cartridges. ‘“ That’s good for ‘half a dozen, 
if they get anywhere near. Good night!” 

Marston endeavoured to recollect some- 
thing. “The—the papers are all right?” 
he asked, drowsily. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, humouring him. 
“ They’re all right. Good night.” But Mar- 
ston was already asleep. 

The doctor paused on the threshold of the 
little room, and surveyed the young fellow 
with involuntary tenderness. “Got the 
strength of a rhinoceros,” he said, medita- 
tively. It had been a rough-and-tumble 
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fight with the fever, but the worst was over. 
“What did he mean?” the doctor asked 
himself. “What did he mean?” His pa- 
tient’s vague unrest had communicated itself 
to the physician. 

He came back to the bedside, and listened 
to Marston’s regular breathing. ‘“ He'll be 
about again in a month if he’s careful,” he 
said, stooping to put a fresh log in the 
stove. 

The fire was low, but he could see the dull 
red glow from the burning wood as it smoul- 
dered behind a sheet of transparent horn let 
into the iron work. An odour of pine filled 
the air. The room was small, and gaudily 
furnished. A bearskin covered the floor, and 
above the rude mantelpiece hung a dis- 
coloured placard rudely painted on birch 
bark, setting forth that the proprietor of 
Stevenson’s was eighty miles from his neigh- 
bours, had no water within a considerable 
distance, and that his crops were not 
worth speaking about. It also added a sar- 
castic request for a blessing on “ our home.” 
This was apparently intended for irony at 
the expense of the unfortunate Stevenson, 
to whom the placard had originally belonged 
before the advancing wave of civilisation 
overtook Pineville, and converted it into a 
flourishing lumber village. A cuckoo clock, 
minus the cuckoo, its bowels gaping to the 
rude gaze of worldlings, stood in one corner. 
The only evidences of feminine surroundings 
were the pretty muslin curtains, tied up 
with blue ribbon and stretched esthetically 
across the window. 

The doctor’s eye fell on the curtains. 
“‘Mirandy’s been in here,” he said, with a 
frown. “If she’s taken to nursing him, it’s 
no use sending to Ottawa.” e looked 
round the room, smoothed the sleeping 
man’s pillow, and went out. As he sud- 
denly opened the door, a skirt whisked 
swiftly round the corner. The doctor 
smiled. ‘“That’s Mirandy, sure enough,” he 
said. 

When he entered the bar, Miranda was 
sitting demurely before the stove reading a 
book. 

The doctor marched over to her, and took 
the book from Miranda’s hand. “ Upside 
down ?” he asked, quizzically. ‘“ Ah, I see! 
Chinese fashion.” 

“ Guess it ain’t as puzzling as some people,” 
said Miranda, defiantly. ‘‘ How's he now, 
doc.?” She asked the question with achildish 
and palpable affectation of indifference. 

The doctor did not answer her, ‘So 
you've been looking after him, Mirandy ? 
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Well, keep on at it. He’s very low to-night, 
Wants all the friends he can get. What's 
his age—five-and-twenty ?” 

The girl started. ‘“ About that, I guess, 
doc.,” she said, nervously ; “did he ask you 
anything about his papers ?” 

“Yes.” The doctor was surprised at her 
earnestness. 

‘“ Well, there ain’t none.” 

“ Ain’t none!” he repeated, in surprise, 
and with a lack of that Chesterfieldian ele- 
gance of diction which had brought him into 
such good repute for many miles round, 
“ Ain’t none! What do you mean? It’s all 
a delusion, then ?” 

“No, it ain’t, doc. He had some when 
he first came ; but they’ve gone.” 

“Oh! Wells is probably taking care of 
them.” 

Miranda’s black eyes flashed. “ He ain’t 
that kind of a man,” she said. ‘“ Not much. 
That greasy grin of his, and his little twink- 
lin’ ground-hog sort of eyes, make me sick— 
yes, sir, sick ; as if ’'d smelt skunk.” 

“T thought Wells was a good-natured 
fellow. D’ you know anything about Mar- 
ston, Mirandy ?” 

“Nothing. He’s got some patent papers, 
and that’s what he is so anxious about. 
They’re gone.” 

* Nonsense !” 
comfortable. 

“Tt’s true, doc.” Miranda hastened to 
attend a thirsty newcomer, in search of what 
he jocularly termed his “midnight pison.” 
Being promptly supplied with the inspiriting 
beverage in question, the stranger jerked 
down his fiery “lightning rod,” and departed 
into the storm as suddenly as he had emerged 
from it. 

The doctor hesitated. ‘ Look here, Mi- 
randy ; wait till he’s a bit stronger, and then 
well find out about it. I'll come back 
the day after to-morrow. Where's your 
father ?” 

“Dad won’t be back to-night,” the girl 
said, thoughtfully. ‘“ He’s gone over to the 
Mills with one of the Company’s agents—a 
fair fellow, with a long yellow moustache. I 
don’t like Wells. He’s queer. That Jonas 
Gedge is as bad. They’re chain-gang birds, 
both of ’em.” 

“ Keep an eye on them,” said the doctor. 
He was piqued by Miranda’s evident interest 
in Marston. “There's no understanding 
you women. A fellow comes here and is ill, 
and you must nurse him.” 

“Who told you?” she interrupted, defi- 
antly ; “was it dad?” Her frown augured 


But the doctor looked un- 
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an unpleasant reception for “dad,” on that 
worthy’s return from the Mills. 

“No; I only guessed it, Mirandy. 
ot your muslin curtains in his room.” 

“He couldn’t stand the snow; it hurt his 
eyes,” she said, apologetically, all the defiance 
fading out of her manner. “Somehow, I’m 
sorry for him, doc. He oughtn’t to be 
running wild with such a gang.” 

The doctor nodded. “Ah, well; you'll 
look after him, Mirandy. Be careful what 
he eats.” He turned to the door, as it 
creaked slightly. ‘If he touches any hard 
substance it might perforate the coats of the 
stomach and kill him.” 

“But he’s always asking for food,” she 
pleaded. 

“ All typhoid patients are like that. It’s 
where the trouble comes in, Good night, 
Mirandy.” 

Miranda extended a long, brown hand. 
The doctor held it a trifle longer than was 
strictly necessary. “ ’Tisn’t a nice night for 
the crossing,” he said. 

The girl was about to reply, when 
whir-r-r-r-r went the door, and a cloud of 
snow drifted into the bar. At the same 
moment, Wells’ voice was heard soothing 
the doctor’s fiery mare. ‘“ Whoa, lass, whoa !” 

Wells’ voice seemed to irritate the animal, 


He’s 


or his grasp on the bridle was a rough one, 
for she struck out with her forefeet like a 
boxer, and refused to stand still an instant. 
“Tt’s the snow and the wind in her nose,” 
shouted the doctor, as he jumped into the 


sleigh. ‘Let go her head, man. Let her 
rip, you misbegotten idiot, or she'll smash 
ou.” 

But the wind drowned the doctor’s voice. 
The next moment Wells sprawled over on 
his back in a snowdrift, as the mare fought 
her head free and tore down the road, the 
light sleigh at her heels bobbing like a cork. 

Miranda watched the doctor disappear. 
“Tt’s all that Wells,” she muttered. “The 
mare’s like a lamb with me.” 

Wells picked himself up from out the snow, 
and came into the bar, slowly dusting off the 
white powder from the back of his neck. 
His face was red and hard and set, his 
language unfit for publication by a decent 
periodical. 

Miranda looked at him curiously. "When 
he became conscious of her gaze, the little 
cunning wrinkles at the corners of his eyes 
widened ; he laughed cheerfully. ‘Ah, my 
dear,” he said, “‘ don’t fret about him. You 
can’t kill a doctor unless he swallows his own 
prescriptions.” 
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He appeared to be conscious of his weak 
little receding chin, and put up a hand to 
hide it. His eyes glittered a steely blue. 
Then he beamed affably upon Miranda, with 
an expression of bland benevolence. It was 
as if he had suddenly drawn a mask over his 
features, and only the eyes remained alive— 
only the eyes—and the wide wrinkles at 
their corners sloped outwards again. 

The girl did not deign a reply to his last 
remark, but closed the bar, and began raking 
out the ashes from the stove. 

Wells watched her curiously. ‘ When’s 
the Old Man coming back?” he asked, in 
bland tones, but surveying her anxiously. 

“To-morrow,” she said, curtly, and left 
the room without another word. 

Wells called her back. “ You'll be going 
to bed, I suppose,” he hazarded. “An orna- 
mental and elegant young woman, like you, 
would naturally go to bed at this hour. 
Marston won’t want any one to sit up to- 
night. I'll lie down on the settle.” 

The girl hesitated. Then she spoke, with 
an affectation of fatigue which imposed upon 
her listener, sharp though he was. ‘“ Yes,” 
she said, “I’m tired, and going to bed right 
off. Good night.” 

Miranda yawned with an elaborate care- 
lessness, and went slowly up to her own 
room. When she reached it, she noiselessly 
undid the bolt to the door between it and 
the sick man’s chamber. The girl was 
vaguely uneasy. She opened the door, put 
out her light, and, throwing a shawl over 
her shoulders, watched. 

For an hour there was nothing to reward 
her vigilance. Then she heard Wells creep 
softly up the stairs. He opened the door, 
and listened to the sick man’s quiet breath- 
ing. She saw him go to the bed and shake 
Marston roughly by the shoulder. 

“ The brute,” hissed Miranda between her 
white teeth. ‘ What does he want to wake 
him up for?” 

The sick man half awoke, and stirred un- 
easily. Wells said nothing, but laid his 
hand on the table, where the ruddy glow of 
the burning logs fell full on it. The hand 
unclosed and left something there. Then 
Wells went towards the door. 

““Confound you,” said Marston, queru- 
lously. “Is that you, Wells? Why wake 
me up? Dreamt I was at a big dinner 
We'd got to the best part of it, and still 
I was hungry. Oh-h-ho! What d’you 
want ?” 

“ Just to see if you were comfortable, dear 
boy,” said Wells, quietly, in his customary 
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level tones. “Good night; guess you'll 
sleep better after my visit.” 

He gave one firm, relentless look at Mar- 
ston, and left the room. Miranda watched 
him go down to the bar-parlour. There was 
the click of a bottle against a glass, as if he 
were drinking to steady his nerves. Then she 
heard him fling himself down on the settle 
before the fire. What did he mean ? “You'll 
sleep better after my visit!” What did he 
mean? The words had an ugly sound. 

She soon found out what he meant. On 
the little table by the bedside glowed, in all 
its deep-red, perfect beauty, the loveliest 
apple in the world—La Fameuse. The sick 
man, turning on his elbow, saw it too, and 
gave a little cry of delight. How it glowed 
and shone in the firelight ! Wells heard him 
from below, and drew a buffalo robe more 
closely about his ears, as if to shut out the 
sound. 

Marston raised one arm from the coverlet, 
and seized the apple. Miranda glided noise- 
lessly into the room, but was too late to seize 
it. ‘Drop it!” she said, in a fierce whisper. 
“Drop it, or you’re a dead man! For God’s 
sake, drop it!” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Marston, in his 
weak, broken voice. “It’s splendid—just 
perfectly splendid ; and I’m so thirsty, and 
hungry, and starved. I must have it; I'll 
die if I don’t.” 

He raised the apple to his parched lips, 
but she grasped it fiercely. Marston held on 
with the tenacity of a child clinging to its 
favourite toy. 

Miranda, setting her lips tight, dealt him 
a swift, fierce blow on the forehead, and 
snatched the apple as he fell ‘back half- 
stunned. When he opened his eyes she was 
still beside him but the apple had disap- 
peared. 

Marston looked at her with a faint scorn. 
*““You—you cruel coward; you fiend of a 
woman!” he said. “And me so hungry !— 
so dead-broke for something to quench my 
thirst !” 

“Hist !” she said in low tones, her sorrow- 
ful eyes blazing into his. ‘ Do as I tell you, 
or you're a dead man.” 

“All right. Give me the apple. 
Old Testament hist’ry’s all mixed up.” 

Miranda put her arm tenderly round his 
neck. “Listen to me,” she implored in a 
whisper. “Listen tome. I’ve not watched 
you all this time to have you taken from me 
now. Listen.” 

His head lay back on her bosom. Her 
beautiful black hair swept across his lips, 
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and still further dazzled his already dazed 
senses. ‘A kiss for a blow,” he said, look. 
ing up at her. 

“JT am only cruel to save you,” she said 
ignoring this frivolous interruption, although 
her cheeks flamed with rapture that even in 
that hour of supreme peril he found her fair, 
But the blush was short-lived. “ Quit fool- 
ing,” she said. “ Presently—when he’s gone 
—you shall have lots of things. He put 
that apple there to kill you. I—TI saw 
him.” 

Marston began to understand. “ Ah, well,” 
he said, “you're worth dying for, only kiss 
me first ;” and his blue eyes gained in bright- 
ness as he lovked at her shamed face, 
‘You're worth dying for,” he repeated. “A ff 
kiss for a blow. That’s Christian charity as 
I understand it.” 

“Live—for me,” she whispered, with 
radiant coquetry, still holding his close. 
cropped head to her warm young bosom, 
“Live for me; that’s better than dying. 
[ll save you yet.” 

“ You're sure you saw him ?” 

“Yes,” she panted. ‘He put the apple 
there, thinking it might kill you, and then 
woke you up. He’s got your papers; he's 
listening now. He only heard part of what 
the doctor said, and thinks if you were to 
eat that apple it would kill you at once, 
I—I didn’t want you to try it, any way.” 

“My revolver?” he said, endeavouring to 
sit up. 

“Oh, he’s got that too.” 

“Seems to be looking after most of my 
things,” said Marston. “Kindness itself, 
isn’t he ?” 

She went to the fire, and veiled its light 
with a covering of wood ashes; then she 
came back. “Trust me,” she implored. 
“T’ll save you.” 

He leant back exhausted. ‘“ The scoun- 
drel,” he said; “and I paid his expenses 
and lent him all the money he wanted.” 

“Listen,” she whispered. ‘Listen! For 
God’s sake don’t laugh. We're alone in the 
house with Wells. Gedge has gone off some- 
where to get a sleigh; do as I tell you, our 
lives depend upon it. He’d kill us bothif 
he thought we suspected anything.” 

“T'll do anything,” he declared, coming 
back with boyish persistency to his former 
request. “TI’lldo anything, but—‘a kiss for 
a blow.’” 

She was in despair. 


“ You—you—" 
she couldn’t find a word expressive enoug 

“Tt’s no time for such foolishness ;” but she 
saw the boyish obstinacy deepen on his fac, 
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and, to avoid further argument, bent over 
and lent him the life of her fresh red lips. 

“Now I’m ready for that darned rascal,” 
he said, smiling weakly. ‘“ What am I to 
do?” 

“Oh, he'll think you ought to die at once, 
or he wouldn’t have sent for the sleigh. 
Groan very softly at first; then louder ; 
then give a shriek of pain, and keep perfectly 
still. I have a knife, if he comes near the 
bed; but he’s a great coward, and I don't 
think he will.” 

There was a sound of sleigh bells in the 
distance. Then Gedge’s voice sounded in 
an impatient curse. Miranda heaped more 
ashes on the fire. “Groan your loudest,” 
she said. 

Marston laboriously emitted a sound like 
an ungreased buggy wheel. Presently he 
gave a sort of Indian war-whoop, and fell 
back perfectly exhausted. As he did so, 
Miranda rushed into the middle of the room, 
with dishevelled hair, and shrieked loudly. 

Wells ran up the stairs, threw open the 
door, and vainly tried to pierce the gloom. 
“ W—w—hat’s the matter?” he asked. 

“He’s dying—dying!—had a relapse,” 
shrieked Miranda. “Runforhelp. Quick! 
—quick !” 

“T’'ll go after the doctor,” Wells declared, 
trying to subdue his voice to a tone of chas- 
tened grief. “Tl go after the doctor and 
fetch him back.” A momentary flicker from 
the fire showed him that the apple had dis- 
appeared. “Can I—can I have a look at 
him ?” 

“No; no. Go at once,” implored Miranda, 
wildly wringing her hands as she kept be- 
tween the bed and Wells. 

Wells was satisfied, came back a moment, 
then rushed downstairs into the storm. ‘It’s 
all over,” he said to Gedge. “We've got his 
patent papers and are made men for life.” 

Gedge held his horse by the head. “Jump 
in,” said Wells, hastily. “Jump in. Let's 
get away from it, and strike the down track 
for the Nation.” 

“Is he ?” Gedge asked in a husky 
whisper, as he jumped into the sleigh. 
“You're certain sure ?” 

“Yes,” said Wells, lashing the horse into 
a gallop. “Why didn’t you take off those 
cursed bells? They’re ringing for him.” 
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On, on they drove through a white world. 
On, on, with the wind whistling in their ears, 
and the hard breathing of the horse coming 
painfully back to them as it sped over the 
powdery snow. On through a world of 
wraiths, the solemn pines shaking menacing 
fingers as they hurried past. And then, 
above the roaring of the wind, the troubled 
breathing of the sorely-pressed horse, came 
long, deep howls from the left, the right, 
behind, in front. No need to ply the whip. 


The horse, mad with terror, dashed down 
a bank leading to the frozen river-track, 
and Wells and Gedge were swallowed up 
in the white masses of the storm—swallowed 
up from all save those low, dark, swift- 
speeding forms which flew down the track 
and followed after into the night. 


Miranda hastily bolted the bar door. Then 
she blew away the ashes from the fire, and 
brought Marston a bowl of delicious beef-tea. 
“Take this,” she said, holding it to his lips, 
a spoonful at a time. 

Marston obeyed her like a tired child. 
She mourned over his bruised forehead and 
called herself a murderess, but he laughed, 
and, laughing, fell asleep. 

When the doctor returned from the Four 
Corners two days later, his patient fretfully 
asked for Miranda. ‘“She’s fought shy of 
me since I’ve been getting better,” he said. 
“Guess my appetite frightens her.” 

The doctor laughed. “It must be some- 
thing more than the appetite. In taking 
away that apple from a man she felt that 
she was acting contrary to precedent.” 

“ Make me well quick, doc.,” Marston 
cried, angrily. ‘Make me well, doc., and 
T’ll follow those infernal scoundrels to the 
end of the world—and then 1” He 
hesitated. 

“What then?” placidly queried the doctor. 

“Then I'll come back to Miranda.” 

“ Better stay where you are,” quoth the 
doctor, “or take her with you. Revenge 
is an uncertain good at the best, although it 
may be a kind of wild justice. You can look 
after a stable kind of thing like a patent at 
any time. A woman’s much more uncer- 
tain.” 

The wedding took place the same after- 
noon. 
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nae! you happened to visit my favourite 
XC My nook in Perthshire in the winter, 
Weo.W4| What would strike you most, I 
~ fancy, would be— 
“ The lack of bield 
In forest and field 


For feather and fur 
In the wild weather.’ 


I have seen the windward side of trees ten or 
twelve deep in a plantation whitened with 
snow, while it was plain to eye and epidermis 
that so far as shelter went hedge and bush 
were as open as sieves. In December rain 
there is not a dry twig; in July, after a 
thunder-plump, you will see the dust at the 
hedge-roots still white as flour. Indeed, a 
stone, a clod, or a hole in the bank is the 
sole bird-refuge against the bitter blast. 

But you must come in early June, just at 
the moment when city life is becoming in- 
tolerable and the ancestral spirit within you 
is longing for migration to sunlit spaces 
and the pure air of the uplands. I cannot 
doubt that in the old time all men—not 
merely the so-called nomads—followed the 
sun, just as the birds do to-day ; otherwise, 
how shall we account for the irresistible 
impulse to range when the vagrant season 
sets in? Some of your ancient people and 
of mine may have taken summer cruises in 
the predatory “sea-serpents” from the viks 
in the fjords ; others may have driven their 
reindeer to the high pastures ; others, again, 
may have, in a still more remote past, 
resumed with each new summer the great 
exodus in search of Hesperides and Foun- 
tains of Everlasting Youth. However it 
may be explained, we have all within us 
something of the indefinable and irresistible 
instinct which sets the tramp on his wander- 
ings. 

Toms, then, in June, and you shall be 
appeased, body and spirit, with the large 
tranquillity of the hills and vacant fields. 
Otiosa rusticitas/ No hurry, no noise—that 
is the first impression ; so much grass and 
turf and new corn that, although the roads 
have been parching for more than three 
weeks, there is no dust to speak of. You 
shall feel all the feverishness drawn out of 
your blood, and all heaviness and worry out 
of your head. On your first evening you 
will note how in all directions there are 
patches of golden broom. You will hear, 
far away, the children shouting and singing 


at their play. You will see the labourers 
returning home from the fields, and you will 
reflect :—‘‘ Why, in the cities they give sixty, 
eighty, a hundred, two hundred guineas for 
a picture of this, and here it is, living, and I 
inside the frame with the dramatis persone!” 

You are nothing if not sociable and a 
lover of the kindly race of men, but you 
have had so much to do with the children 
of Adam lately that you are glad to get 
away from them for a holiday, to see and 
feel that humanity is not the exclusive in- 
terest in the world, and for a day or two 
Nature will be all in all to you. This is wise. 
We can always return to men; the difficult 
thing is to be happy alone with Nature. 

On the 3rd of June you will awake into 
a splendid world of sunlight, and fling open 
your window to the country air. Trees, 
bushes, new corn, ruddy ridges of plough- 
land, masses of broom: such vivid splashes 
of gold, all this broom, that you can under- 
stand how the Breton peasants imagine that 
buried treasure of some old-world people 
lies hidden at the roots of it. The Planta- 
genets in their tombs have mouldered into 
dust long ago, but here is the genet plant, as 
golden and beautiful as ever! 

What “ trifles” one notices in the “ coun- 
try”! Did you ever seeachild ery? Look 
at this little fellow turning his face to the 
wall, and leaning his arms up against it, 
and sobbing abundantly. That is the way 
the Jews weep at their “wailing place” 
at Jerusalem, and Mr. Andrew Lang will 
tell you how many savage peoples give vent 
to their sorrow in the same curious fashion. 

Such a place this for birds! The trees 
are ringing with them. Any number of 
beautifully coloured chaffinches. The larks 
plentiful. You will wonder whether any of 
the antiquest inhabitants have preserved any 
tradition of catching larks with looking- 
glasses. ‘Simbelling for larks,” they used 
to call it south of the Border, and I was 
much perplexed with the word till I found 
that in Italian zimbellare means to catch 
larks with looking-glasses. As you are 
the humour for noticing, you will observe 
to-day, with a painter’s eye, how the wind 
ripples over the long grass—grey on green. 
Those three words are all that are needed 
for the eye of an imaginative man. ? 

But here is something finer than flowing 
grass. The cows are coming up the lane to 
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LESSONS FROM THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


be milked, bringing with them the delicious 
smell of thedairy. Big-eyed red and white 
cows ; evidently, you say, a mere animalised 
form of red glebe and drifts of daisies. 
A bright seven-year-old lassie drives them. 
She wears a boy’s tweed cap, and carries a 
little switch picked up from the hedge. She 
touches her cap, and smiles as she passes. 
Pleasant, is it not, to see her? And do you 
not recollect how Epictetus, speaking of the 
kindly prevision of Nature in regard to man, 
sums up by saying, “ And so with a stick 
one small urchin takes the cattle home” ? 
This afternoon Nature is good tous. See 
those half-dozen sea-gulls in the fields. Is 
there not a vague yet unmistakable pleasure 
in having word of the sea in this inland 
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region? A waft of a white wing, and there 
are the ships and the blue-green ocean-ways, 
and, beyond, the spice islands and the coral 
reefs. So little is so much in the country. 

Let us walk up through the crofts. In 
the grass are drifts of speedwell which tempt 
one to lie down, they are so blue and restful. 
When the soul goes to heaven surely it will 
find that the sky we see here is all one 
spread of easeful speedwell, soft as sleep, 
deep, cool, full of pleasant oblivion of trouble, 
and tender reminiscences of days that were. 

The grass is never so vividly and yet 
darkly green as at sundown. The sun shines 
along it and it is full of its own shadows. Is 
not that alone a sight worth coming from the 
city to look at ? 
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LESSONS FROM THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
Sunday Readings for August. 


By rue VENERABLE W. M. SINCLAIR, D.D., Ancupgacon or Lonpon, Canon or Sr. Pavt’s, Etc. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


I.—THE SALT, THE CITY, AND THE CANDLESTICE. 


“Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost his 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted? It is henceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out and trodden under foot of men. Ye 
are the light of the world. A city that is set on an hill cannot 
be hid. Neither do men light a candle and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light to all that are 
in the house. Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
beaven.””—MatrueEw v. 18—16. 





O whom am I acting as 
salt? That is a question 
which must occur to 
every serious Christian 
man and woman as we 
read these words. In 
what way am I contri- 
buting to keep the little 

world around me healthy? What truth do 

Tuphold? What evil doI rebuke? Is my 

example a help to any? Am I content with 

a very low and sluggish, perhaps a very un- 

certain acceptance of Christianity; or am I 

conscious of the weight of responsibility that 

lies on me, and constantly making a conscious 
effort to press forward with some reality ? 
Remember that salt can lose its savour. 

The salt used by the Jews came from a salt 
mountain by the shores of the Dead Sea. 
A traveller once passed by and saw some of 
this rock salt glittering with all its crystal- 
line brightness; but when he broke it off 
and tasted it, he found that some deadly 
change had passed over it: it had lost its 
taste and was useless. 











The priests in the Temple stored salt for 
the daily sacrifices in a great chamber, and 
that which had become unfit for sacrificial 
use was sprinkled in wet weather on the 
slopes and steps of the Temple to prevent 
the feet of the priests from slipping. Unfit 
for its proper object, it was degraded to this 
very insignificant purpose. 

The salt in our modern shops, which is 
scraped off as dirty and spoiled for its 
ordinary application, is sold cheap for killing 
weeds in garden paths or carriage drives. 
It is trodden under foot. 

What if by any negligence in stirring up 
the gift of the Spirit within me, I too am 
losing my savour, and there is no real life 
left in me at all! 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we read, in 
somewhat startling and solemn words, that 
it is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, and have tasted of the good word of 
God and the powers of the world to come, 
if they shall fall away, to renew them again 
unto repentance; seeing they crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put 
Him to an open shame. There are many 
professing Christians who might have been 
warned in time if they could have applied 
to their own consciences the message of the 
Lord, which has been lying at their very 
elbow year after year. If the salt hath lost 
his savour, wherewith shall it be salted? it 
is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be 
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east out, and to be trodden under foot of 
men. 

We have all to remember that, whether 
we wish it or not, by our open adherence to 
Christianity and our voluntary membership 
in the Christian Church, by the hope that 
we cherish of everlasting life, and by the 
security which we wish to feel against the 
bitter pains of eternal death, we are ourselves 
a city set ona hill. Are we doing anything 
to compromise our Christian calling? Do 
we ever utter any words that would sear the 
conscience, and make it less quick and 
responsive to the warning of the omnipresent 
Spirit? Do we ever think anything that 
would offend the God in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being? Whether we 
wish it or not, we must remember that still 
it is for ever true that no man liveth unto 
himself or dieth unto himself. My example 
is every day acting on others for good or 
for evil. Those who are younger than I, 
or in a lower position, or my own equals and 
comrades, are all watching me at one time 
or another. If I am lax, I shall be an argu- 
ment and a temptation for laxity. Careless- 
ness will spread from me; whatever I do 
that is inconsistent will be like the skin 
peeling from the patient in scarlet fever, 
scattering infection wherever it penetrates. 
And very often when people observe any 
particular act or characteristic they take 
it as a type, and imagine all sorts of things 
to match, just as Professor Owen was able 
from a bone to construct a whole skeleton 
of an animal. It is as if because you wore 
a Highland bonnet people were to jump to 
the conclusion that you habitually dressed 
in the whole Highland costume; or because 
you wore a Norfolk jacket in some country 
place on a holiday, that therefore you were 
a keen sportsman with both rod and gun. 
Thus people jump to conclusions. And so 
it is also in moral matters. They take some 
little indication as the measure of the whole 
habit and character. Few of us think how 
necessary it is to be circumspect for the sake 
of others. 

And then again, owing to the weakness of 
human nature, men are more ready to be 
pulled down than to be helped upwards. 
We must not in any way be one of those 
who are a drag on the life and extension of 
the kingdom of Christ, but have a very 
tender pity on the souls of those that are 
without, and on the weak that are within, 
and our life in all its relations must be to 
them a constant appeal to taste and see that 
the Lord is gracious. 


Like the lamp on its stand, making the 
family hearth pleasant, useful, and cheerful, 
we shall only be fulfilling our true function 
if we too show a steady light, however small, 
before men, before our family, before our 
friends, before all who take notice of us, 
The angry word restrained, the impatience 
suppressed, the excitement checked, the 
pleasure foregone, the censure repressed, the 
self-indulgence set aside, the exaggeration 
restricted, the selfishness removed, all this 
will have its own wholesome influence. It 
will have an effect upon our observers far 
more glorious than the very best of us 
deserve. For the light will not be our own, 
but the fire of the Spirit of God. We shail 
be only like the humble lamp on which the 
flame flickers ; yet that humble lamp itself 
is necessary to the production of the light. 
The effect will be that by witnessing the 
good and wholesome results of which we are 
permitted to be the instruments, they will 
really be led to feel that there is after all 
the indisputable element of truth and solidity 
in the faith which speaks of the Heavenly 
Father. Our motive will not be to be seen 
of men, to win their praise, like the ostenta- 
tious almsgiving and prayers of the Pharisee. 
It will be the direct opposite of this. It 
will be to win them through the use of the 
light, which we know to be not our own, to 
do honour to the giver of the light. We 
shall not be content till it is said of us, as it 
was said by the heathen world when they 
saw the new light of the Church in the 
living power and presence of the risen 
Lord, “See how these Christians love one 
another!” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 


II1.—THE LEAST OF THESE COMMANDMENTS. 


“Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the pro» 
phets: I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I me | 
unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 


in no wise p= from the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever 


therefore shall break one of the least of these commandments, 
and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven: but whosvever shall do and teach them, 
the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. For 
Tsay unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven.””—MatrTHeEw V. 17-20. 


THE everlasting principles of truth, jus- 
tice, and piety contained in the Ten Com 
mandments and implied throughout the rest 
of the rules of Moses, would never become 
old-fashioned till the very end of the world. 
As a whole, as the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says, the —_ of the law was decaying, 
waxing old, and ready to vanish away, 
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because Christ was preparing something 
better which should take its place when His 
work on earth was done; but the divine 
principles on which the law rested were 
eternal; in these Christ, the Word of God, 
had been speaking in the world ever since 
the Creation, and these underlay everything 
now that he had to tell mankind. 

It is on the moral law, of course, that He 
is laying stress. The law of sacrifices, tres- 
passes, and ceremonies would gradually lose 
its importance ; but no preacher of Chris- 
tianity was to have any warrant whatever 
for slighting those great commandments 
which told the will of God for our good. 
The instances which our Lord takes of kill- 
ing, of irregular love, of perjury, of revenge, 
of hatred, all belong to the moral, not to the 
ceremonial, law. It is this that is in His 
mind. He is afraid lest, when the mystery 
of reconciliation by His blood is known, we 
might become careless about any of these. 
By the least commandments He meant those 
which seemed trifling, yet were really great ; 
the control of thoughts, desires, and words 
as compared with what seemed at first the 
greater commands, those which dealt with 
acts. He is speaking to His disciples as the 
future instructors of mankind, and He is 
telling them that far from lowering the laws 
of right and wrong, which had been hitherto 
recognised, they were to make them higher, 
purer, better, more true. 

“Great in the Kingdom of Heaven.” We 
may set before ourselves the object of be- 
coming true teachers and workers, and we 
may know that it is a great thing indeed 
that we are desiring. But in so holy a 
matter there must be no competition. 
There must be no aiming at being the highest 
and greatest. That is an object that would 
destroy itself, and send back failure and ruin 
on him that sought it. That is an honour, 
supreme, beautiful, and glorious, which 
belongs only to him of all men who is 
least conscious to himself of daring to claim 
it. 

That was, in fact, the sort of claim the 
foolish Pharisees made for themselves. They 
wanted to be considered greatest and best. 
Their practices were all directed to produc- 
ing that kind of impression. The righteous- 
ness of a Christian was to be of a different 
sort. It was to abound more in real fruits 
than any such pretensions could ever pro- 
duce. What! did not the Scribes copy 
out the Law and its interpreters? Did they 
not spend much of their time in studying 
comments upon it? Were they not very 


strict in obeying traditions? Yes! all that 
might be; yet they had not got hold of the 
right kind of righteousness after all. It was 
just by these very traditions that they had 
overlaid God’s law and made it of none 
effect. It was by thinking of the letter, and 
not of the spirit. It was by aiming at the 
outward effect, and not at the inward thing. 
The real righteousness was when people 
cared only to be what God wished in them- 
selves in all sincerity and truth, and did not 
trouble themselves about the opinion of the 
world. Behold, the Kingdom of God is 
within you. All that vast mass of the tradi- 
tions, comments, and rubbish of the Jewish 
Church was to be swept away, and under the 
guidance of the Son of Man we were to be 
led back once more to the root of the matter, 
to thoughts, desires, and words, to the secret 
intents and motives of the heart. 

What a tremendous thought is before us 
here! I must ask myself strictly, Have I 
been guilty of the awful blasphemy that the 
Lord Jesus Christ came in any way to 
destroy the Law and the Prophets ? to make 
righteousness less strict, and sin less blame- 
able? Have I had the audacity to think 
that if I did indulge myself in anything I 
knew to be wrong, it would not so very 
much matter, because I am a Christian, and 
am told that the blood shed on Calvary 
cleanses me from all sin? Have I ventured 
to think that if I stuck to the mere letter 
of the Ten Commandments it would not 
matter what I did about their spirit, or about 
the teaching in the Gospels? Have I in 
any degree acquiesced in worldly ridicule of 
the idea that Christ came to fulfil the law, 
to improve it, to make it purer, higher, more 
spiritual, more thorough? Have I tried to 
persuade myself or allowed others to suppose 
that little sins, little transgressions against 
jot or tittle of the law, would pass unob- 
served if we lived on the whole in the belief 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that all that St. Paul and St. John taught 
us about him is true? Have I, for instance, 
pacified my conscience with the hollow pre- 
tence that a little harmless lying now and 
then would be no such great matter? Have 
I, with the men of the world, shrugged my 
shoulders and thought perhaps that it was 
absurd and womanish to expect people to be 

rfectly clean in thought and word? Have 

made excuses for myself when I have been 
tempted to do this or that which I knew I 
could not absolutely defend, and have I so 
fallen into that fata! habit of making excep- 
tions to general rules in my own favour ? 
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Worse than that, have I tried to establish 
myself in my own shortcomings, imperfec- 
tions, and laxness by trying to persuade 
others that they are quite excusable, and 
only what is to be expected? Do any of 
these inevitable questions find an echo in our 
hearts ? 

I should like in these days specially to 
ask fathers and mothers, both rich and poor, 
whether both by precept and example they 
may have been lowering the standard of 
right which their children have been learn- 
ing from the Bible? They have been taught 
to be temperate: do you laugh at their 
lesson? They have been taught to. make 
the Lord’s Day one of rest and worship: do 
you signalize it by ignoble sloth, lounging, 
mere newspaper reading, or of extra labour 
to the servants? They have been told that 
all Christians, if they really love their 
Saviour, will, from time to time, show forth 
His death till He comes, at His holy table: 
by seeing that you go seldom, if at all, to 
the Feast, do they learn to despise it, and 
to put a slight on His dying commands ? 

Unless our righteousness be the righteous- 
ness of the spirit, and not of the letter, of 
the motive and not of the outward reputa- 
tion, we shall in no wise enter into the 


Kingdom of Heaven! 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
III.—ANGER, SCORN, AND HATRED. 


“‘-Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not kill: and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgment: but I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment: 
and whosoever shall say to his brother ‘ Vain fellow!’ shall be 
in danger of the council: but whosoever shall say ‘Thou fool!’ 
shall be in danger of hell fire. Therefore, if thou bring thy gift 
to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift. Agree with thine adversary quickly while thou 
art in the way with him, lest at any time the adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and 
thou be cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by 
no means come out thence till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing.” —MatrHew Vv. 21—26. 


Gop would no doubt take account of the 
circumstances of each case of anger, the 
occasion of it, the degree in which it had 
been. checked or cherished ; still, whenever 
it was not justified, it would always be 
sinful, and He would not fail to take note 
of it. 

It is a worse offence when we speak to 
any one of God’s human family with scorn 
and contempt. “Vain fellow!” ‘Con- 
temptible idiot!” Our Lord says that this 
is as bad as blasphemy against God. The 
council was the supreme assembly of seventy 
elders at Jerusalem ; they took charge of 
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offences against religion, such as this. In 
God’s eyes, in the view of truth, all men, 
however degraded, are still created in His 
image; the image may be blurred and 
blotted, but still it can be restored. To call 
God’s image in man “Vain fellow! con- 
temptible idiot !” or the like, is to dishonour 
God Himself. We cannot truly fear God 
unless we honour all men. We have to 
reverence human nature as God’s work. 
Such a reverence must extend even to the 
man who has most provoked us, as long as 
only we ourselves are concerned or have to 
complain. In the unseen world the want of 
that reverence would have its own fitting 
punishment, more severe probably than the 
punishment of mere unjustifiable anger, just 
asit was more terrible to appear before the 
council of seventy at Jerusalem than before 
the small court of justice in each provincial 
town. 

The third breach was worse than the other 
two: to have a settled, determined, malig- 
nant hatred. If we have become so bitterly 
and thoroughly in earnest in our personal 
dislike against another as to treat him as 
utterly without God like the fool in the 
Psalms, and utterly without sense, then it 
would be almost as if we were condemned 
and executed already, and thrown out into 
that dreadful valley, Hinnom, on one side 
below the walls of Jerusalem, where were 
burnt the corpses of criminals, and the foul 
offal of the refuse of the city. Ina spiritual 
sense the language about Gehenna implies 
that such thoroughly unchristian conduct 
puts us in danger of being thrown out into 
the awful place of future punishment. 

Do I sufficiently realise that anger without 
a cause, and scornful contempt of my fellow- 
men, and deliberate continued malicious 
hatred, are altogether at enmity with the 
Christian life, and will speedily ruin my 
faith, unless by God’s grace and help I can 
root them out? Have I really taken to my 
very heart of hearts the conviction that the 
goal is worth winning, the prize of my high 
calling, the eternal blessedness of heaven, 
the rest that remaineth for the people of God, 
the sight of God himself at Whose right 
hand there are pleasures for evermore + 
Can I, just for the sake of indulging pride, 
spleen, vexation, and irritation ; just for the 
sake of paying others out with hard words 
and fierce looks; just for the sake of gratify- 
ing my self-esteem by trying to prove that 
I am the fiercer, stronger, and the more to 
be feared of the two; can I, for such miser- 
able satisfactions’as these, run the risk of 
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bringing on myself the wrath of Almighty 
God ? 

Surely disdain, contempt, and scorn are 
not so very delightful that I cannot do with- 
out scattering them about on those with 
whom I have todo. It may be hard, but I 
must never cease to remember, that they are 
made in God’s image. The poor often 
scorn the rich, and fancy that no good thing 
can come out of them. The rich sometimes 
despise the poor, and treat them as ignorant 
beings, almost of another order. In our 
discussions, our controversies, our daily 
business, we are tempted to treat our oppo- 
nents with haughty pride, and to try to 
bully, baffle, and browbeat them into giving 
way to our opinions and wishes. We all of 
us know people who affect to believe that all 
who disagree with them are fools. If such 
are our habits, in whatever position we may 
be, however exalted, however respected, we 
are not fulfilling the law of Christ, and we 
have unhappily good reason to ask ourselves 
whether our faith is not in vain. 

But there are yet other questions to ask. 
A settled feeling of enmity is sometimes 
cherished in the heart. The name of him 
whom a man dislikes sometimes brings 
clouds to his brow, fire to his eye, passion to 
his heart, and clenching to his lips. People 
sometimes go on indulging a momentary 
fecling of hatred till it stirs up perpetual 
animosity and embitters the whole life. 
They have persons within their knowledge 
of whom they are determined to believe no 
good. Politicians sometimes hate the party 
of their opponents more than they love their 
country. We meet people now and again 
who seem full of spite and malice, and are 
ready to do an ill turn at the first oppor- 
tunity. If we cannot help feeling that with 
one or other of these considerations we are 
concerned ourselves, then we have reason 
to tremble, and remember the man in our 
Lord’s illustration who was to feel as if 
already thrown into that dread valley, foul 
with the carcases of executed convicts. 
“He that saith he is in the light, and 
hateth his brother, is in darkness even until 
now ;” “He that hateth his brother is in 
darkness, and walketh in darkness, and 
knoweth not whither he goeth, because that 
darkness hath blinded his eyes;” “If a 
man say ‘I love God,’ and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar: for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen ?” 

There is indeed constant need in these 
days of malice, envy, party spirit, scorn and 


hatred, that we, the followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, should use the prayer that we 
may have a double outpouring of the spirit 
of love into our hearts ; the spirit that bears 
all things, believes all things, hopes all things, 
endures all things. “He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light, and there is 
none occasion of stumbling in him.” “We 
know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
IV.—THE OFFENDING EYE. 

“Tf thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into 
hell. Andif thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it 
from thee; for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into 
hell,’’—Matruew v. 29, 30. 

WE are reminded here where to attack 
the tempter ; and that is in his very strongest 
point of assault. Wherever our weakness 
lies, even if it be in some special endow- 
ment which God has given us, there it is 
that the tempter will ply his wiliest arts, 
and there it is that we must exercise our 
sternest self-discipline. If God has allowed 
us abundance of time and leisure at our own 
disposal, and we are inclined to be lazy and 
idle, and to pass our day without plan or 
method, we may be sure that there is a 
danger, and must set ourselves diligently to 
make use of our time. If we are disposed 
for friendship, sympathy, society, and com- 
panionship, and we find that this craving is 
leading us into close intercourse with those 
who do not fear God, there is our danger ; 
there is the one great thing for us, of which 
we must set ourselves to get rid. If we are 
fond of putting ourselves forward, and strive 
constantly for the applause and notice of 
men; if we are filled with a notion of our 
own importance; if God has supplied us 
with talents, and we are bent on making a dis- 
play of them, and take every opportunity of 
showing them off ; then we may be sure that 
here is a very real peril to our souls, and 
that it would be more profitable for us to be 
without these talents altogether than to let 
them lead us continually farther from God 
into the mazes of the world. 

Perhaps you have astrong sense of beauty, 
and are pleased with looking at beautiful 
things and beautiful people. If you allow 
this to warp your judgment and to change 
your standard of right and wrong; if you 
allow yourself to think that what seems 
beautiful to look at must be harmless and 
permissible ; if you are beginning in conse- 
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quence to set your affections on things below 
instead of on the things that are eternal ; 
then you must confess to yourself that, in 
this indulgence of your sense of beauty lies 
your danger, and that it would be better to 
be deprived of that sense altogether, like the 
rustic living on a mountain, who does not 
know the loveliness of the landscape which 
he has been seeing every day of his life, 
rather than by submitting to its tempting 
power to be enticed daily more astray from 
Him who alone is beauty and truth. 

Or is it love of fun and amusement? Does 
that rule your whole being? Do you care 
for nothing unless it ministers to that crav- 
ing? Would you even hold up your father 
and mother to ridicule rather than check 
this, your devouring senseof humour ? Would 
you sacrifice the sacredness of holy things in 
order to season a conversation with ill-con- 
ceived jests? Then you may be sure that 
this is a very weak point with you, and that 
the enemy of your soul knows it full well, 
and is trying his utmost at the very point to 
lead you into ruin. Your love of laughter 
is to you this right eye that must be plucked 
out, your right hand that is to be cut off 
and cast from you. 

Again, it is possible that the natural desire 
of your heart for supporting yourself, and 


for not being behind-hand in the race of life, 
has degenerated with you into self-love. 
Selfishness has perhaps engrossed all your 


affections. You may have come to think 
that everything ought to give way to you, 
that you are the chief person in the world, 
and that God Almighty made other people 
to be useful to your convenience. Your 
thought may be, not what you can do for 
others, but what you can get out of them for 
yourself. Dear friend, if this is your case, 
what a danger you are in, and what a con- 
centrated effort it will be to you to wrench 
out from your heart all that growth of evil, 
and to take up your cross daily and follow 
Christ ! 

We cannot, of course, in a single reading 
go through the whole list of gifts which may 
have become perverted into besetting sins. 
Each of us knows the plague of his own 
heart ; and the Holy Spirit can light it up 
for us and show us its ugliness better than 
words, however careful. There is probably 
not one of us who does not come, in one way 
or another, in things great or things small, 
under the scathing words of Christ’s parable, 
the offending eye, the offending hand. For 
there is no gift of God to us, whether of 
body or mind, however humble and homely 
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it may seem, which is not able on the one 
hand to be put to a right, proper, and hon- 
ourable use, and on the other to degrade us 
and cause us to stumble by being employed 
contrary to the will of God. Whatever it 
may be, it is in that weak point that we are 
attacked, it is there that our armour is 
weak. 

But wherever we are feeble, there we are 
strong through the inspired resolution given 
us by our Lord Jesus Christ. That is the 
beauty and glory of the Gospel, the privilege 
of being a Christian, and believing with all 
the heart and soul in the message of God, 
Who, in his own strength, would have the 
courage, even in the parable, to pluck out 
the right eye ; who would have the zeal to 
cut off the right hand? Who, feeling that 
he is selfish, could have the resolution to 
tear away the cancer of that root of evil from 
his breast? Who, distrusting his love of 
music, or of other arts, or of humour, or of 
sport and companionship, or of self-impor- 
tance and being first, could say, “I will 
discipline myself and get rid of it all”? No. 
The heart cannot be changed in this way. 
It is by telling Christ Jesus of the burden, 
and asking for His guidance, counsel, power, 
and grace that the wrench from our favourite 
habits can be made. We take our besetting 
sins to God. We say, “O God, I am selfish, 
sensuous, hot-tempered, sulky, conceited, 
frivolous, foolish, too fond of joking (or 
whatever it may be that is amiss). I have 
perverted Thy good gifts, and misused Thy 
bounties. O God, help me to pluck out this 
right eye of mine, to cut away this offending 
hand! Show me where to begin. Make 
me watchful against the slightest approach 
of my enemy. Give me a keen, jealous, and 
enlightened conscience. Let it warn me 
against what is threatening me, and may I 
at once obey its warnings. O God, give 
conscience her proper throne in my heart; 
make it a mirror of Thy Holy Word! Day 
by day may I struggle and win, and find 
each victory firmer and easier! May I ever 
grow in self-knowledge, self-discipline, self- 
control! And as, by Thy help, I am enabled 
thus to get rid of evil habits, and to put 
stumbling-blocks out of my path, so also may 
Thy Holy Spirit flood my whole heart, and 
make me to love those things only that are 
excellent ; and thus may all Thy gifts to me, 
whether small and insignificant or great and 
beautiful, be turned to their right account, 
and put to their proper service ; and may 
all that I am and have be only to Thy 
honour and glory, O Lord my God!” 
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“ Who is it that hates lawyers? Not Mr. Pepperill ?” 


KITTY ALONE. 
A Storp of Three Fires. 
By S. BARING GOULD, M.A., Aurnor or “ Mrenatan,”’ ‘‘ Jonn HerrinG,’’ ETO., ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON BROWNE. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—ALL IN VAIN. 


ASCO PEPPERILL staggered to his 
feet, and at once felt pain in one 
ankle. 

“Are you hurt, dear uncle?” again 
inquired Kate. 

“Hurt! I’ve strained and bruised myself 
all over. My right arm—my leg—I can 
hobble only—where’s the trap ? ” 

“If you have no bones broken, uncle, sit 
down, and I will see after Diamond.” 

The horse was browsing unconcernedly at 
no great distance. Too tired to run far, too 
hungry to heed its wounds, it had at once 
applied itself to the consumption of the sweet 
moorland grass. Happily the cart was un- 
injured. It had not been upset, and no 
more of the harness was broken than a strap 
at the head. The cob allowed Kate to 
approach and take him by the forelock with- 
out remonstrance. He knew Kate, who had 
been accustomed to fondle him, and who, in 
the absence of friends of her own order, had 
made one of the brute beast. She managed 
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to fasten up the broken strap and replaced 
the headstall; then she drew the horse 
along to where her uncle sat rubbing his leg 
and arm. 

“It’s the right arm, drat it !” said Pasco ; 
“won't I only give that cursed beast a 
leathering when I can use my arm again ?” 

“Surely, uncle, poor Diamond was going 
on all right till you beat him. He is so 
patient that he does not deserve a beating. 
There is a thorn branch about which the 
whip has become entangled. I suppose that 
must have hurt him, poor fellow. He was 
good, too; when my foot slipped and I fell, 
he would not trample on me. You were 
beating him, uncle, and did not see where 
I was. Just think how good he was—not- 
withstanding the thorus—yet he would not 
tread on me.” 

“Oh yes, that is all you think about, you 
selfish minx, your own self. Because you are 
uninjured, you don’t care for me who am 
bruised all over.” 

It was of no use pursuing the matter. 
Kate knew her.uncle’s unreasonable moods, 
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so she changed the subject and asked, 
“‘ What is to be done now? Shall.we go.on 
along the moor or turn back ?” 

“It is of no use going along the moor 
now. We may come to some other darned 
accident with this vile brute. Lead him 
back along our tracks to the road. I don’t 
want to be thrown out again. This is the 
second time he has treated me in this 
manner. If I had a gun Id shoot him.” 

‘Uncle, that other occasion was no fault 
of his. You were driving the schoolmaster, 
and Walter Bramber told me about it—you 
sent the wheel against a stone.” 

‘Of course the blame is mine, and this 
time also. The horse is innocent.” 

“Tf you had not beaten poor Diamond—” 

“Go on with the cart, and hold your 
tongue.” 

But Pasco walked with pain. He had 
not taken many steps before he asked to be 
helped up into the trap. 

Kate led the horse and spoke caressingly 
to the brute, which was greatly fagged with 
the long journey without a break he had 
taken that evening. Usually he would be 
given an hour’s rest and a feed at Ashburton, 
before the worst and most arduous portion 
of the journey was taken; but on this occa- 
sion he had been urged on at his fastest pace 
and never allowed to slacken it, and not 
given any rest, not even a mouthful of water, 
at Ashburton. No wonder that he tripped. 

Pasco looked sullenly before him at the girl 
walking in the moonlight, speaking to the 
horse. The chance of doing her an injury 
was passed. He could with difficulty move 
his arm. If he drew his knife on her and 
attacked her there on the moor, she could 
run from him, and he would be unable to 
pursue her, owing to his sprained ankle. 

There was no help for it, he must make 
the best of the circumstances, threaten her 
if she showed an inclination to speak and com- 
promise him. Perhaps, taken all in all, it 
was as well that his purpose had been frus- 
trated. There was no telling; he might 
have got into difficulties had he killed her. 
In escaping from one danger he might have 
precipitated himself into another. 

He saw now what he had not seen before. 
It had been his intention to attribute the fire 
to Jason Quarm. Had Kitty disappeared ac- 
cording to his purpose, then he would havesaid 
she had returned to Coombe with her father. 
It was known that she had left the place in 
his own company in the trap. She had been 
seen by the publican and by the miller. But 
it was possible, it was probable, that Jason 


had been seen as he drove through Coombe 
to the Cellars. If so, then it would have 
been observed that he was alone; accord- 
ingly his—Pasco’s—story of her return with 
her father would have been refuted. Then, 
what explanation could he have given of her 
disappearance ? 

Pepperill drew a long breath. He had 
been preserved from making a fatal mistake, 
He was glad now that his attempt on Kate 
had been frustrated. 

Then, again, a new idea entered his brain. 
Could he not have attributed her death to 
accident on the moor, had the horse trampled 
on her? He might have done so, but, then, 
would not folks have thought there was 
something more than coincidence in the 
death, the same night, of father and 
daughter ? 

“T believe I’d ha’ been a stoopid if I’d ha’ 
done it,” said Pasco, and resigned himself 
to circumstances. ‘ Be us in the road? I 
reckon us be.” 

“Yes, uncle, here is where we turned off 
from the highway. Which turn shall I take 
—on to Brimpts or back to Ashburton ?” 

“On ahead, Brimpts way. There’sa little 
public-house at Pound Gate, and I be that 
dry, and the cob, I reckon, be that lazy— 
we'd best turn in there and rest the night. 
The shaking of the cart hurts me, moreover.” 

Kate got up into the vehicle and drove, 
her uncle gladly resigned the reins to her. 
He could have held them, indeed, but not 
have used the whip, and Diamond would not 
go with him unless he used the whip. 

Before long the little tavern was reached, 
a low building of moorstones, whitewashed, 
with a thatched roof, and a sign over the 
door. 

To the surprise of Pepperill hesaw a chaise 
without horses outside. 

At the inn he drew up. The landlord came 
tothe door and helped him to descend. 

“What, hurt yourself, Mr. Pepperill ?” 

“ Yes, had a spill.” 

“On your way to Brimpts, I suppose. I 
hear you are selling the timber.” 

“Yes, to Government. Have you 
visitors ?” 

“Ay! Some one come after you.” 

“ After me!” 

Notwithstanding his bad ankle Pasco 
started back. Had his face not been in 
shadow, the landlord. might have observed 
how pale he had become. 

“‘What, come from Coombe ?” he asked 
in a faltering voice. 

-“ Hardly that, master,” answered the land- 
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lord. ‘“ Not likely that when you be come 
from there. No, o’ course, came t’other road. 
He asked about you at Brimpts and then 
drove on. He’s purposing to sleep the night 
here, and was intending to push on to 
Coombe to-morrow. He’s ordered some 
supper, and my old woman ha’ done him a 
couple of rashers and some eggs. Have you 
a mind to join him?” 

“But who is he? What does he want ?” 
Pasco was still uneasy. 

“ A sort of a lawyer chap.” 

“A lawyer!” Pepperill hobbled to his 
trap. “I'll push on, thankye, I'll not 
stay.” 

Nay, you'd better. I hold wi’ you, 
master, that it is best in general to give 
clear room to lawyers. But this time I don’t 
think but you’d safest come in. He'll do 
you no hurt, and may be he brings you 
good, Mr. Pepperill.” 

“T’'ll go on,” said Pasco decidedly. “I hate 
all lawyers as I do ravens.” 

“Halloo! What is this?” A gentle- 
man put his head out of the bar parlour win- 
dow, which was open. “Who is that hates 
lawyers ? Not Mr. Pepperill ?” 

Pasco attempted to scramble into his trap. 

“Ts that Mr. Pepperill, of Coombe Cel- 
lars? You must stay. I have a word to 


speak with you.” 

“T won’t stay—not a minute.” 

“T’ll not charge you six-and-eight. 
it is something to your advantage. 
Mr. James Squire, solicitor, Tavistock. I 


Yet 
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have come sbout your affairs. Your old 
uncle, Sampson Blunt, is dead, died of a 
stroke—sudden—and you come in for every- 
thing. What say you now? Will you 
stay? Will you put up your horse? Will 
you come in and have some of my rasher 
and eggs? I’m drinking stout—what will 
you take? You won’tdrive any farther to- 
night, I presume. Sampson has died worth 
something like three thousand pounds ; and 
every penny comes to you except what 
Government claims as pickings—probate 
duty, you understand.” 

“Three thousand pounds!” gasped Pasco. 

“Ay, not a guinea under, and it may be 
more. His affairs haven’t been properly 
looked into yet. I came off post haste, took 
a chaise from Tavistock, didn’t think to meet 
you. Was coming on to-morrow. An 
apoplectic stroke. No children, no one else 
to inherit but yourself, the only heir-at-law. 
Now, then, what do you say? Rum and 
milk, they tell me, is the moor tipple, but I 
go in for stout.” 
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With glazed eyes and open mouth stood 
Pasco Pepperill, his hands fallen at. his 
side ; he seemed as though he had been 
paralysed. 

“Three thousand five hundred—there’s no- 
saying,” continued Mr. Squire, through the 
window. “Look sharp, come in, or the 
rashers and eggs will be cold. I asked for a 
chop. Couldn't have it. Pleaded for a 
steak. No good. No butchers on the moor. 
So ham and eggs, and ham salt as brine. 
Never mind—drink more. Come in.” 

Then the head of the lawyer disappeared 
behind the blind, and the click of his knife 
and fork was audible. 

Pasco tried to raise his right arm, failed, 
then he clapped his left hand to his brow. 

“Good heavens!” he almost shouted. 
“T’ve done it all for naught.” 

“Done what ?” asked the innkeeper. 

Pasco recovered himself. 

“Nothing. I am stunned. This has turned 
my head. Lend me yourarm. I must go 
in. No—I must return home—get me 
another horse—I cannot stay. Quick, I must 
return—oh, be quick.” 

“Well, that’s coorious!” said the land- 
lord. “Ireckon you ought to go in and 
listen to what the lawyer has to say, first. 
As for horses, I don’t keep ’em, and the 
lawyer’s post horses be gone into the stable 
for the night.” 

“Lend me your arm,” said Pepperill. “I 
don’t know right what I’m about. This has 
come on me quite unexpected.” 

“TI wish three thousand pounds ’d come 
unexpected on me,” replied the host. 

Pasco entered the room where the lawyer 
was eating. 

“ That’s right,” said the latter. “Take a 
snack. There’s some for all, I say, with my 
rasher, and you may say so with your legacy 
and give me a slice off your dish. Polly—a 
plate and knife and fork for the gentleman.” 

Pepperill seated himself. He was as if 
stupefied. Then he put both elbows on the 
table, though the movement of his right arm 
pained him, and began to cry. 

“That's what I like,” said the lawyer. 
“Feeling, sentiment. It’s what we all ought 
todo. Amen. When grieving is done, there’s 
a couple of eggs left. But I like that. Heart 
in the right place. Quite so. What is your 
tipple? That’s very nice. Feeling—I love 
it. Ididn’t know, though, that you had 
seen your uncle for twenty years, and cared 
two pence about him. Pr’aps you didn’t in 
times gone by ; now, of course, it’s different 
with three thousand pounds. I respect: your 
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emotion, I loveit. But cry when you go to 
bed. Eat now. There is a place and there 
is a time for everything. It does you credit. 
I shall make a point of mentioning it—no 
extra charge.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE ANSWER OF CAIN. 


THE accommodation of the little inn was 
not extensive, so Pasco had to be put into 
the same room with the lawyer, and Kitty 
slept with the innkeeper’s daughter. 

Pasco would have greatly preferred a room 
to himself. He was in a condition of unrest. 
As it was not possible for him to return to 
‘Coombe Cellars that night, he was in ferment 

-of mind, uncertain whether it were advisable 
that he should return there that week, whether 
he should not go with Mr. Squire to Tavistock 
‘to make provision for the burial of his uncle, 
and to see after his estate. Hehad added crime 
to crime to save his credit as a man of sub- 
stance, and all had been in vain. The suc- 
cession to his uncle’s estate supplied him with 
what he required. Why had not the old man 
died a day earlier? Why, but that fate had 
‘impelled him into crime only then to mock 
him. If fate could play such malicious tricks 
with him, might it not pursue its grim joke 
farther, lift the veil, disclose what he had 
done, and just as the property of his relative 
came to him, just as the money from the 
insurance company was due—strike him 
down, drive him into penal servitude, if not 
.send him to the gallows? He tossed on his 
“bed, he could not sleep. 

At one moment he resolved to go with the 
-solicitor to Tavistock and remain there till 
the funeral, or till he received news of what 
‘had taken place at home. But a devouring 
‘desire to know what had happened, what 
was the extent of his crime, to know whether 
Jason had escaped, whether the fire had been 
put out—what his wife thought, what was 
the general opinion relative to the fire—all 
this drew him homewards. 

Moreover, his sprained ankle and arm were 
painful, and he could lie on one side only. 
In the night he put out his hand for his coat, 
drew it to him and groped for the box of 
lucifer matches. He desired to light a candle, 
rise, and bind a wet towel round his foot. 

But the box was missing. 

Alarmed, he started from bed and explored 
the pockets of his trousers and of his waist- 
coat, and then again went through all those 
ca his coat, but in vain. He had lost the 

xX. 

Here was fresh cause for uneasiness. Where 


had he lost it? Surely not at Coombe Cel- 
lars. With a sigh of relief he recalled hay- 
ing struck a light in the linhay in Miller 
Ash’s field, and that it had excited the in. 
terest of Kate. He had then slipped it back 
into his pocket, as he believed. In all likeli- 
hood it had fallen out when he was thrown 
from the cart on the moor. 

Towards morning he dropped into broken 
sleep, from which he started every few mo. 
ments in terror, imagining that a constable 
was laying hold of him, or that he saw Jason 
Quarm leaping upon him enveloped in flames. 

When he woke he saw the lawyer dressing 
himself and shaving. His face was lathered 
about chin and neck and upper lip. He 
turned towards Pepperill and said, ‘‘ You are 
a nice fellow to have as a comrade in a bed- 
room.” 

“AmI?% Well, I daresay I am,” answered 
Pasco, always prepared for a recognition of 
his merits. 

“T was speaking ironically, man,” said Mr. 
Squire. “By George! how you did toss and 
tumble in the night. If I had had an uneasy 
conscience you would have kept me awake. 
What was the matter with you ?” 

“With me? Nothing. I never slept 
sounder.” 

“Then you must give your wife bad nights 
at home. I thought it might have been your 
spill.” 

“Oh ! yes, to be sure it was that. I suffered 
in my arm and foot ; and look, I’m all black 
and yellow this morning. I shall go back at 
once to Coombe Cellars.” 

“You will? Why, man alive, we want 
you at Tavistock. There is your poor uncle's 
funeral, you know, to see to. I say, if we 
are to travel together, you won’t cry over- 
much, will you? I love tears, but in mode- 
ration.” 

“T must return to the Cellars, if only for 
an hour. I wish to tell Zerah—that’s my 
wife—our piece of good fortune—I mean, our 
sad bereavement. And I must put together 
my black clothes and get my hat.” 

“If it must be it must. I wish you had 
been communicated with earlier.” 

“Earlier! Was that possible ?” 

“Of course it was; the old gentleman died 
two days ago.” 

“Two days ago! Why, today is Wed- 


nesday.” 

r Well, his decease took place at five in the 
morning of Monday.” 

“Why did you not tell me at once?” almost 
shrieked Pasco, swinging from his bed, and 
then collapsing on his crippled foot. 
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“Bless you, man, it was not my place to 
do so. I knew nothing of you; the house- 
keeper was the person he trusted. I came 
to ai of it, as I managed your uncle’s 
affairs ; when I inquired about relatives, then 
I heard of you, or rather got your address, 
and came off. You see, as he died on Mon- 
day, it won’t do for you to be away long. 
The housekeeper has instructions, and is a 
sensible woman, but you are the proper per- 
son to be on the spot.” 

“Ts she honest? Will she make away 
with things ?” 

Mr. Squire shrugged his shoulders. 

“T will run to Coombe ; we will go in the 
chaise, and return to Tavistock directly I 
have been there. Kitty shall be driven by 
the boy to Brimpts in my trap.” 

Pasco would not have his niece at Coombe 
for some time if he could help it. 

As soon as he was dressed he was im- 

tient to be off. He hurried breakfast, and 

ardly ate anything himself. He gave in- 

structions that Kate was to be sent on at 
once, and was not content till he had seen 
her off. He had not deemed it prudent to 
warn her not to speak of his return to the 
Cellars after leaving Coombe. To do so 
might excite her suspicions. Besides, she 
would be at Brimpts, where there was no one 
interested in the affairs of Coombe—no one 
who belonged to it. It would suffice to 
caution her when she came back to the 
Cellars, and that return he would delay on 
one excuse or another. 

When Pasco seated himself in the chaise 
beside the solicitor, an expression of satisfac- 
tion came over his face. He was returning 
to Coombe as a man of consequence, and in 
good society. How the villagers would stare 
to see him in a carriage drawn by post 
horses. An April weather reigned in his 
heart, now darkening with apprehension, 
then brightening with pride and self-satisfac- 
tion. 

Ever and anon the ghastly figure of his 
brother-in-law in the sack, burning, rose 
before his mind’s eye, but he put it from him. 

As the chaise entered Ashburton, Pepperill 
said to his companion—“ Will you accommo- 
date me with a sum of money till I come in 
for my inheritance ?” 

“With the greatest pleasure, but I have 
not much loose cash about me.” 

“You have your cheque-book. The cir- 
cumstances are these—I owe money for 
wool to a fellow named Croker, and gave him 
a bill—unfortunately, I could not meet it, 
the bank returned it, only a few days ago, 
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and this has made me very angry. I should 
like to show the bank and Croker that I am 
not the moneyless chap that they choose to 
consider me.” 

“T shall be happy to assist you. Let us 
go to the bank at once; I'll settle that little 
matter with them. Shall I do it for you?” 
Pest shall be obliged, but I think I must go 

It was possible that the tidings of what 
had taken place might have reached Ashbur- 
ton—possible, though hardly probable. 

His uneasiness was relieved when he 
entered the bank. No allusion was made to 
any fire. The banker was profuse in his 
apologies. He-could not help himself. There 
were certain rules in his affairs that he was 
bound to follow. He had no doubt it was 
an oversight of Mr. Pepperill not to pay in 
the sum required, but a man so full of busi- 
ness as he was reputed to be was liable to such 
slips of memory. The banker knew Mr. 
Squire by reputation, was quite sure all was 
as it should be. He would at once communi- 
cate with Croker—indeed, Croker was sure 
to be in Ashburton that day, and let him 
have the money of the bill. 

For some distance Pasco held up his head, 
and talked boastfully. He had taught that 
banker what he really was. Everyone else 
knew he was a man of his word and a man 


of substance. The solicitor was glad of this 
change in his companion’s mood, and talked 
chirpily. 

But the change in Pepperill’s manner did 
not last long. As he neared Newton, he 


leaned back in the carriage. He did not 
desire to be recognised and saluted with the 
news of the fire. The chaise drew up for the 
horses to be watered at the inn which had 
been rebuilt after a fire. 

“ Will you have a drop of something ?” 
asked the solicitor. ‘I shall descend for a 
minute. I suppose we have not got far to 
go, now ?” 

He left the chaise, and left the door open. 
Pasco closed it, and being affected with 
sneezing, opened his pocket-handkerchief and 
buried his face in the napkin, as the landlord 
came to the door. 

He did not lower the kerchief, he listened 
from behind it to the host conversing with 
Mr. Squire. 

“Fine morning, sir—come from far ?” 

“No, nothing very great to-day. Off the 
moor and through Ashburton.” 

“ Going on to Teignmouth, sir ?” 

“No, only to a place called Coombe.” 

“Coombe on Teignhead ! You haven't 
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many miles more. Nice place. Just heard 
there has been a fire there.” 

“Indeed. Insured ?” 

“Can’t say, sir. My little place was burnt 
‘down. A tramp slept in the tallat over the 
pigs and set it ablaze with his pipe. Happily, 
I was insured, and now I have a very respect- 
able house over my head. What will you 
please to take, sir?” 

“Some rum and milk, I think.” 

Then Mr. Squire and the landlord went 
within, and Pasco lowered his kerchief. He 
wished he had heard more—that the man 
‘had entered into particulars, and yet he 
dared not inquire. 

Presently the lawyer stepped into the 
carriage. The host attended him, and in 
shutting the door caught sight of Pasco. 

“ Halloo!” he exclaimed. “Mr. Pepperill, 
have you heard the news ¢” 

** News—what news ?” 

“Why, rather bad for you. 
been a terrible fire at your place.” 

“The house ? ” 

“T really don’t know particulars. They say 
it’s been dreadful. I’m sorry to have to say 
it, but I hope there’s no lives lost, and that 
you are insured.” 

“Drive on!” shouted Pasco to the pos- 
tillion. ‘“ Drive on—lose no time, there is a 
fire at my house.” 

The horses whirled away, and Pasco no 
longer disguised his nervousness. It was 
natural that he should be uneasy. 

“You needn’t trouble yourself,” said Mr. 
Squire. “If lives had been lost you would 
have heard, and if you are insured to full 
value, well——” 

On reaching the summit of the hill whence 
Coombe was visible, a sickly scented smoke 
was waited into the carriage windows. 

“By George, I can smell it!” exclaimed 
the solicitor. “It is a sort of concentrated 
essence of burnt wool.” 

“Then my stores are gone!” cried Pepperill. 
* And all the fleeces for which I have just 
borrowed two hundred pounds of you to pay 
—all lost. I’m a ruined man.” 

“‘ Not a bit,” answered the lawyer. 
are insured.” 

The postillion needed no urging ; he cracked 
his whip and the horses flew down-hill, the 
chaise rattled through the village, past the 
church and the inn, whence the host came out 
to see whether a distinguished guest was 
coming, and drew up at the entrance to the 
paddock before the Cellars. 

A crowd of villagers, men, women, and 
children, was assembled round the wreck of 
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the storehouse, from which volumes of smoke 
still ascended. Every now and then stones 
and bricks exploded, and the children shouted 
or screamed if a hot cinder flew out and fel] 
near them. 

Pasco burst out of the carriage and rushed 
towards his house, pushed his way through 
the assembled crowd, and ran to his door. 

There stood Zerah, ghastly in her pallor, 
her usually well-ordered hair dishevelled, 
with clenched hands held to her breast, a look 
of despair in her face. Directly she saw her 
husband she shrank back from him, and when 
he put out his hands to her she thrust him 
away with an expression of horror. 

“T will not be touched by you,” she said, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Where is Jason ?” 

“Jason? Am I his keeper ? 

“The answer of Cain,” retorted Zerah. 
“This is your doing. I knew it would come 
when you insured. And you have destroyed 
my brother also. O my God! my God! 
Would that I had never seen this day!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—WANTED AT LAST. 


Pasco thrust his wife within and shut the 
door behind him. Zerah had returned early in 
the morning, and had found that her husband 
and Kate were away, and the house locked, 
whilst the stores were in conflagration. Half 
the parish was present. The fire had broken 
out some time after nightfall—at least, it had 
been observed about nine o'clock by a boy 
connected with the mill, who ran to the ale- 
house and roused the village orchestra, which 
was practising there, and in ten minutes 
nearly everyone in the little place was at the 
Cellars. The fire was pouring in dense sheets 
of flame out of the windows. It had apparently 
begun below, the wool above dropped into it 
as the rafters and boards gave way. Nothing 
could be done to arrest it, but precautions 
were adopted to prevent the fire communi- 
cating with a little rick of straw that Pepperill 
had for litter near the stables. The flames 
and smoke were carried inland, and no appre- 
hensions were entertained of the house be- 
coming ignited. 

Much comment was made of the absence 
of Pasco, his wife, and niece. But that which 
excited most uneasiness was the presence of 
Jason Quarm’s cart and donkey in the yard. 
If they were at the Cellars, then Jason could 
not be far distant. Was it possible that, 
finding the house locked up and his relatives 
absent, he had made his way into the store- 
shed and agen there? This was the, 
question hotly debated. 
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When Mrs. Pepperill arrived from the 
other side of the river and saw the conflagra- 
tion, and heard that there was a probability 
that her brother had fallen a victim, she was 
driven frantic with terror and grief. In her 
mind connecting her husband with the occur- 
rence, she charged him with the firing of the 
stores and with the death of her brother. 

Pepperill endeavoured to pacify her. He 
protested his innocence ; he declared that he 
had left the house soon after herself, and by 
entreaty, remonstrance, and threat urged 
Zerah to hold her tongue and not recklessly 
put him in peril by rousing against him sus- 
picion which was without grounds. 

As to Jason, he knew nothing about him. 
He had probably left his trap at the Cellars 
and crossed the water on some business of 
his own. He would return shortly. The 
fact of his cart and ass being there was not 
sufficient to cause alarm for his safety. If 
anything more grave transpired, Pasco would 
be the first to take the necessary steps to 
investigate what had become of him. Mean- 
while, let Zerah moderate her transports and 
listen to the news he had to tell. He must 
leave her, and that immediately, to go with 
the lawyer to Tavistock, and make provision 
for his uncle’s interment and for securing 
his property. 

Pepperill was unable to get away as soon 
as he wished. He was forced to show him- 
self among the crowd, to give expression to 
consternation, to answer questions as to his 
surmises about the origin of the fire, to ex- 
plain how he had left the place before it 
broke out, and to offer suggestions as to the 
whereabouts of Quarm. He scouted the idea 
of his brother-in-law having been burnt in 
the stores; he said he suspected the fellow 
Redmore of having set fire to his buildings. 
Redmore was at large still; he, Pasco, had 
given him occasion of resentment by sending 
his workmen at Brimpts in pursuit of him. 
The man was a bitter hater and revengeful, as 
was proved by his having burned the stack 
of Farmer Pook. What more likely than 
that he had paid off his grudge against him- 
self—Pepperill—in like manner ? 

As soon as ever Pasco was able to disen- 
gage himself from the crowd, he re-entered 
the chaise and departed with the lawyer, 
glad to escape the scene. When the chaise 
had got outside Combe, he leaned back with 
a puff of relief and said, “That is now well 
over.” 

“T should hardly say that /” observed the 
lawyer, “till you have the insurance money 
clinking in your pocket. Now look here, 


Mr. Pepperill; it may be you will have a 
hitch about the same. If so, apply to me.” 

Among those looking on upon the mass of 
glowing, spluttering combustible material 
was the Rector, with his hands behind him, 
and his hat atthe back of his head. He was 
touched on the arm, and turning, saw the 
pretty face of Rose Ash looking entreatingly 
towards him. 

“‘ What is it, my child ?” 

“ Please, sir, do you think anything dread- 
ful has happened to Kitty’s father ?” 

The Rector paused before he answered. 
Then he said leisurely: “I do not know 
what reply to make. I saw him last night 
about seven. I was at my garden-gate when 
he drove by, and we exchanged salutations.” 

“The neddy is in the stable here, and 
there is his cart,” said Rose. 

“He may have crossed the water.” 

“ But, sir, Mrs. Pepperill had the boat.” 

“ 'True—is there no other ?” 

“Yes; the old boat. I did not think of 
that. I'll run and see if her be in place.” 

Rose left and returned shortly discouraged, 
and said :— 

“ The old boat be moored to the landing- 
stage as well as the new boat. And, sir, I 
do not think he could have got across the 
water after seven by any boat. The tide 
was out. By nine, when it was flowing, the 
people were running about here because of 
the fire.” 

“T will go and see Mrs. Pepperill.” 

“May I come with you, sir? Kitty is 
my very dear friend.” 

“ Kitty—I thought she had no friends ?” 

“It is only quite lately we have become 
friends. I woulddoanything forher. Iam not 
happy. I think she ought to know what has 
taken place, and yet 1 wouldn’t frighten her 
and make her miserable without reason. 
That is why I so much wish to know what 
is really thought about poor Mr. Quarm. It 
would be too dreadful if he had come by his 
end here, and it will break Kitty’s heart.” 

“You shall come with me, certainly, 
Rose.” 

On entering the house, they found Mrs. 
Pepperill moving restlessly about the kit- 
chen. Her mood had gone through a change 
since the visit of her husband. The wild- 
ness of her first terror and grief had passed 
away, and given place to great nervous un- 
rest.. She had smoothed her hair as well as 
she could with her trembling fingers; her 
lips quivered, her eye was unsteady, and she 
could not remain in one posture, or in one 
place, for more than half a minute. 
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“The postillion needed no urging.” 


A hard iron-natured woman without sym- 
pathy she had hitherto appeared, but now 
the shock had completely broken her down. 
She had rushed to the conclusion that her 
husband had deliberately set fire to his 
warehouse, and without scruple had sacri- 
ficed her brother. The horror of the death 
Jason had undergone, and the greater horror 
to her of the thought that this was the 
callous act of her own husband, had 
shaken the woman out of all her self- 
restraint and rigidity of nerve. She was 
morally as well as physically broken down. 
A woman stern, uncompromising, strictly 
honest and upright, harsh and unpitying in 
her severity, she found herself involved in a 
terrible crime that. touched her in the most 
sensitive part. It was conceit, mingled 
with stupidity in Pasco, his recklessness in 
speculation, and his obstinacy in refusing to 
listen to her voice, which had hardened and 
embittered the woman. 

Something he had said, something in his 
manner had led her to fear he contemplated 
an escape from his difficulties by dishonest 
means, and it was to avert the necessity of 
his having recourse to these that she had 
produced her little store, the savings of many 
years. When she returned from Teignmouth 
to find that her husband, notwithstanding, 
had carried out his purpose, and in doing so 
had swept her own brother out of his path 
—then all her fortitude gave way. 

After the first paroxysm of resentment and 
despair had passed, she felt the need of using 
self-control, and of concealing what. she 


thought, of endeavouring to avert suspicion 
from falling on Pasco. Now also, for the first 
time in her life, did this stern woman crave for 
sympathy, and her heart turned at once instinc- 
tively to the girl she had disregarded and des- 
pised. Dimly she had perceived, though she 
had never allowed it to herself, that there 
was a something in her niece of a strong, 
noble, and superior nature to her own. And 
in this moment of terrible prostration of her 
self-respect and weakness of nerve, her heart 
cried out with almost ravenous impatience 
for Kate. To Kitty alone could she speak 
her mind, in Kitty’s breast alone find sym- 
pathy. 

When, therefore, the door opened and the 
Rector entered with a girl at his side, her 
eyes, dazzled by the sunlight behind them, 
unable to distinguish at the moment through 
the haze of tears that formed and dried in 
her eyes, she cried out hoarsely— 

“It is Kitty! I want you, Kitty!” 

“T am not Kitty,” said Rose. “I am only 
her dear friend. If you want Kitty, I will 
fetch her.” 

“T do want her. I must have her,” said 
Zerah vehemently. “I have no one. My 
brother is dead, my husband is gone. My 
Kitty—where is she? I do not know if it 
is true that she is on the moor. She may be 
burning yonder, along wi’ her father.” 

The woman threw ‘herself into the settle, 
and burst into a convulsion of tears. 

Mr. Fielding spoke words intended to con- 
sole her. She must not rush to a conclusion 
so dreadful without sufficient cause ; it was 
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possible enough that in the course of the day 
something might transpire which would give 
them reason to believe that Mr. Quarm was 
safe. Then to divert her mind from this 
point to one less distressing, as he thought, 
he inquired whether she had any idea as to 
how the fire had originated. 

He could hardly have asked a question 
more calculated to agitate her. Zerah sprang 
from the settle, walked hurriedly about the 
room, hiding her eyes with her hand, and 
erying— 

“T know nothing. I cannot think ; I want 
Kitty.” 

Then Mr. Fielding put forth his arm, 
stayed her, and said— 

“Mrs. Pepperill, remember, however dear 
to you your brother may be, he must be 
dearer to Kitty, as he is her father. You 
are advanced in life, have had your losses 
and sorrows, and have acquired a certain 
power to sustain a loss and command sorrow, 
but Kitty’s is a fresh young heart, that has 
never known the cutting blows to which 
yours has been subjected. Spare her what 
may be unnecessary. Let us wait over to- 
day, and if nothing happens to relieve our 
minds of the terrible fear that clouds them, 
we will send to Dartmeet for the child. In- 
deed, she must be brought here—if our fears 
receive confirmation. All I ask is, spare her 
what, please God, is an unnecessary agony.” 
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Then Rose Ash came up close to the be- 
wildered woman. 

“Mrs. Pepperill, I will go after Kitty, I 
promise you, if you will wait over to-day. I 
am Kitty’s friend, as I was once the friend 
of your Wilmot, and if you will suffer me, I 
will remain in the house with you, to relieve 
you, all day, and do what work you desire.” 

“No, no!” gasped Zerah, “I must be 
alone. I will have no one here but Kitty.” 

“You consent to the delay ?” 

The woman did not refuse; she shook 
herself free from Rose and the Rector, re- 
treated to the window, and cast herself on 
tne bench in it, and cried and moaned in 
her hands held over her face. 

When Rose proposed to Mrs. Pepperill 
that she should go to Brimpts to fetch Kate, 
a scheme had formed itself in her brain. 
She would ask Jan Pooke to drive her. At 
the time of our story two-wheeled convey- 
ances, gigs, buggies, tax-carts, were kept only 
by the well-to-do, and there were but three 
in all Coombe—the parson’s trap, and those 
of Pasco Pepperill and yeoman Pooke. Her 
own father, the miller, though a man of sub- 
stance, had not taken the step of providing 
himself with a trap; to have done so would 
have been esteemed in the parish an asser- 
tion of wealth and importance that would 
have provoked animadversion, and might 
have hurt his trade. The miller is ever re- 




















“Itis Kitty. I want you, Kitty.” 
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garded with mistrust. His fist is said to be 
too much in the meal-sack, and had he dared 
to start a two-wheeled conveyance, it would 
at once have been declared that it was main- 
tained, as well as purchased, at the expense 
of those who sent their corn to be ground at 
his. mill. 

But now that Rose considered her scheme 
at leisure, it did not smile on her as at first. 
At the moment she proposed it, the prospect 
of a long drive by Jan’s side, of union in 
sympathy for Kitty, had promised some- 
thing. Now that she reviewed her plan she 
foresaw that it might be disastrous. Kate, 
when she heard the tidings of the fire and 
the news of the disappearance of her father, 
would be thrown into great distress, and a 
distressed damsel is proverbially irresistible 
to a swain. It might undo al! that Kate 
had done, make Jan more enamoured than 
ever, and he as a comforter might gain what 
he had failed to win when he approached as 
a lover. Rose was a good-hearted, if a some- 
what wayward girl. She desired to do a 
kind thing to Kitty, but not at such a cost 
to herself. 

She turned the matter over in her head, 
and finally reached a compromise. She would 
ask Jan to drive her to Brimpts so as to 
fetch Kate, but lay the injunction on him, 


for Kitty’s sake, not to say a word relative 


to the loss of her father. Grieved, Kate 
would be, to hear of the burning of the store- 
house, but not heart-broken. The con- 
sumption of so much coal would not extort 
tears. A sorrowful girl is only interesting— 
a heart-broken one is irresistible. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—ONE FOR THEE AND 
TWO FOR ME. 


RosE and Jan wers side by side in the 
trap that belonged to the Pookes. In his 
good-nature and readiness to do whatever 
was kind, Jan had promptly acceded to 
Rose’s request that he should help her to 
bring Kitty home. It was not right, she 
said, that the child should’ be left on the 
moor, when her father was dead, and her 
aunt in despair. 

“You know, Jan,” she said, pressing 
against the driver’s side, and speaking low 
and confidentially, ‘I am dear Kitty’s very, 
very best friend—I may say, her only real 
friend—and have to fight her battles like a 
Turk.” 

“JT did not know that,” observed Jan, in 
surprise ill-disguised, for his mind ran to the 
incidents of the Ashburton fair. 
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“You boys don’t know everything. I love 
Kitty dearly, and I believe she loves me, 
We have no secrets from each other, and 
now that she is in trouble, my heart flies out 
to she, and I want to be with her, and break 
the news to her very, very gently.” 

“‘T thought——” began Jan, then paused, 

Rose looked up into his dull, kindly face, 
and said roguishly, “Oh, Jan—a penny for 
your thoughts. No, really ; I will give half. 
a-crown—a thought with you must be so 
precious, because so rare.” 

A little nettled, Jan said: “I thought 
this, Rose : from your treatment of Kate the 
other day at the fair, that you were her 
enemy rather than her friend.” 

““That is because you are an old buffle- 
head. Of course we are bosom friends, but 
I’m full of fun, and we tease one another— 
we girls—just as kids gambol. You are so 
heavy and solemn and dull, you don’t under- 
stand our gambols. You are like a great ox 
looking on at kids and lambs, and wondering 
what it all means when they frisk, and you 
take it for solemn earnest.” 

* But about the quarrel at the stall—the 
kerchief ¢” 

“ That was play.” 

“And the workbox that Noah knocked 
from under her arm? Was that play ?” 

“Purely. Jan, I had a much better work- 
box which I wanted to give Kate, and you 
went and spoiled my purpose by giving her 
that trumpery affair. Iam not ashamed to 
own it. 1 told Noah to strike it from under 
her arm, that I might give her the box I had 
put aside for her.” 

** And she has it ?” 

“Yes; oh, dear, yes!—of course she 
has it.” 

Jan shook his head ; he was puzzled, but 
supposed all was right—supposed, because 
he was too straightforward and goodhearted 
to mistrust the girl who spoke so frankly, 
with great eyes looking him full in the face, 
and smiling. Impudence is more convincing 
than innocence. 

Then Rose said: “How good you are, 
Jan—how tremendously good. Really, it is 
a privilege to live in the same parish, and 
drive in the same buggy beside so excellent 
a Christian.” 

“What are you at now ?” was Jan’s out 
spoken response. : 

“T mean what I say, Jan. Considering 
how you've been treated, I declare that by 
your conduct you do a lot more good to me 
than any number of sermons.” iy 

“Howso? Youare making game of me. 
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“Not a bit—I’m serious. How is it you 
show your goodness 3 Why, by driving me 
to Brimpts.’ 

“Oh, I have nothing else to do, and I like 
a drive.” 

“ With me {—or perhaps I just spoil the 
pleasure,” Rose asked, with a roguish look 
out of the corners of her eyes. 

The young yeoman was unaccustomed to 
making gallant speeches, and he let slip the 
opportunity thus adroitly offered him. Rose 
curled her lip as he replied— 

“Tt is always pleasanter to have someone 
to talk to than to be alone, especially fora 
long drive.” 

“But it is so good, so very good, of you, to 
fetch her.” 

“ Why should I be such a churl as not to 

‘o when asked ?” 

“ After what has occurred, you know. What 
a fellow you are! In the orchard, you know.” 

Pooke turned blood-red. A fly was tick- 
ling him ; he raised the butt-end of his whip, 
and rubbed his nose with it. 

“ Get along, Tucker !” shouted he. Tucker 
was the horse. 

“T hope I shall profit better from your 
example than I have from all the parson’s 
sermons,” pursued Rose. 

“What are you at?” asked Pooke, un- 
easily, conscious that some ulterior end was 
in his companion’s view, as she thus lavished 
encomiums on him, and then dug into his 
nerves a needlepoint of sharp remark. 

“What amlat? Oh, Jan! nothing at all, 
but sitting here with my hands in my lap, 
so happy to have a drive—and in such ex- 
cellent company—company so good.” 

“T don’t understand what you mean.” 

“It is not every man would lend his cart, 
nay, drive himself, to do a favour to a girl 
who had treated him outrageously.” 

“When did you treat me so ?” 

“T—oh, Jan—not I! I could not have 
done that. A thousand times no——” Rose 
spoke, in pretty agitation, and fluttered at 
his side. ‘I mean Kitty.” 

“Kitty! Get along, Tucker !—it’s no use 
your trying to scratch yourself with your 
hind hoof and run at the same time.” He 


addressed the horse, which was executing 


awkward gymnastics. ‘Excuse me, Rose ; 
I must dismount. There is a briar stinging 
Tucker.” 

_Jan drew up, descended, and slapped with 
his open hand where a horse-fly was engaged 
sucking blood. The fly was too wide awake 
to be killed ; it rose, and sailed away. Then 
young Pooke mounted again. 
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“Get along, Tucker!” he said, and applied 
the whip. 

“IT mean,” pursued Rose, as if there had 
ensued no interruption. ‘I mean, after you 
had been treated so shamefully.” 

“T didn’t know it.” 

* Really, Jan. Everyone knows that Kitty 
refused you. It is the village talk, and 
everyone says it was scandalous.” 

“Drat it! there is that fly again at 
Tucker !” 

“Oh, if you can think of nothing but 
Tucker, I'll be silent.” 

“Don’t be cross, Rose; I must consider 
Tucker, as I am driver. There might be 
accidents.” 

‘Not for the world. Of course, you must 
consider Tucker, and poor little I must be 
content to come into your mind in the loops 
and gaps not occupied by the horse and the 
gadfly.” 

“What do you suppose Tucker cost 
father ?” asked Pooke, clumsily endeavouring 
to change the topic. 

“T really don’t know.” 

“Eight pounds, and he is worth twenty. 
That was a piece of luck for father.” 

“Luck comes to those who deserve it,” said 
Rose. “I am not surprised at you and your 
family being prosperous in all you undertake 
—there’s no knowing, Jan,” she spoke 
solemnly. “You may feel low and dis- 
couraged at being, so to speak, kicked over 
the orchard hedge by Kate, but it may be 
a blessing in disguise, who can tell? but 
Providence may have in view someone for 
you much better suited—much in every way, 
than Kitty.” 

“Drat it, there is that fly again !” 

“Mr. Puddicombe—what a good soul he 
is—has been about the place spreading the 
news.” 

“ What news ?” 

“ About Kitty and the schoolmaster.” 

“Kitty and the schoolmaster,” echoed 
Pooke. His brows went up, his jaw dropped, 
and his cheek became mottled. 

“Haven't you heard? Why poor, dear 
Jan, she went helter-skelter away from the 
orchard where she had trampled on you to 
fling herself into the arms of Mr. Thing- 
amy-jig. I cannot recall his name—I mean 
the new schoolmaster.” 

“How do you know—?” 

“Of course, I know. Mr. Puddicombe is 
brimming with the news. They went like a 

air of turtle-doves cooing and billing to Mr. 
Puddicombe, and he has nearly run his legs 
down to stumps since. The schoolmaster—” 
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“But, I don’t mean about the school- 
master.” Pooke spoke with a tremble in his 
voice. 

“Qh! about that affair, that comical affair 
in the orchard ? Half the village, I fancy, was 
out behind the hedges looking and listening. 
There was Betsy Baker, and there was Jenny 
Jones, and that sprig of a chap, Tommy Croft 
—I won’t be sure they heard, but I fancy so— 
anyhow, everyone has been talking of it and 
pitying you that you were made ridiculous ; 
and then to go off, right on end, and accept 
a schoolmaster.” In atone of infinite con- 
tempt, Rose added: “A schoolmaster! It 
takes ten tailors to make a man, and ten 
schoolmasters to make a tailor; Puddicombe 
excepted, that was a man, and was so highly 
respected, he knew how to make himself 
looked up to, and folk forgave him his pro- 
fession for his own sake. But this new 
whipper-snapper! And to be rejected for 
him /” 

Jan Pooke writhed. He had not heard 
the news of Kate’sengagement. Somehow it 
had been kept from, or had not reached him. 
The fire had distracted men’s and women’s 
thoughts from the affairs of Kate, Bramber and 
himself. His colour changed, and he flushed 
purple. He shared the prejudice entertained 
by farmers and labourers—by all who were 


semi-educated and wholly uneducated, for 
the man of culture that was striving to 
enlighten dull minds and guide torpid intelli- 
gences. Parsons and schoolmasters are in 
the same category. The heavy soul resents 
being raised to spiritual life, and the heavy 
mind resents being wakened to intellectual 


life. It ever will be so, and it ever has been 
so. Aman going along aroad found a sodden 
toper lying in a ditch. He tried to pull him 
out. “ Leave alone,” roared the drunken man. 
“ Tlikes it, Lloves it. I'll knock you down if 
you don’t let me liein my ditch. There are 
effets there, and slugs there, and frogs and 
toads ; get along your own way and leave 
me where I am.’ 

Pooke and Rose Ash had imbibed the views 
of their parents and companions, and the 
prevailing atmosphere in a country parish. 
They had not risen above it, and their ideas 
took colour fro:zn it. 

“Tt was scandalous conduct, was it not, 
Jan ?” asked Rose. “If I were youl wouldn’t 
stand it, not half dn hour.” 

“ But what can I do?” 

“ What——? do——-?_ Oh, lots!” 

“T can do lots. Ido not see it. If Kitty 
chooses——” his lips quivered, and he gulped 
down something. 12.8 


GOOD WORDS. 


“ If Kitty chooses a beggarly schoolmaster 
instead of you, you must not let the neighbours 
see you are crestfallen. It will never do in 
coming out of church for everyone to point 
at you and say, ‘Poorchap! There he goes, 
Jan Pooke, whom Kitty Alone would not 
have; and here comes Mr. Thingamy-jig, 
whom she prefers so highly, looking like the 
cock of the walk.’ It would be very humili- 
ating, Jan, and I don’t think your dear father 
would like it.” 

“T can do nothing,” said Jan, looking 
wistfully at the horse’s ears; “if Kitty likes 
Mr. Bramber, and don’t care for me.” 

“And if the story of the silver peninks 
gets about.” 

“Don’t, Rose!” His face expressed pain, 

“T do not wish to hurt you, I wish you too 
well, Jan. I was anxious that you should 
not be the laughing-stock of Coombe and the 
neighbourhood. That would be too dreadful. 
I have such a regard for you. Mind you, I 
love dear Kitty, but I cannot blind my eyes 
to the fact that she has made a mistake—a 
happy mistake for you, because, dear, good 
girl as she is, I do not think that she would 
have made you happy.” 

“Why not ?” 

“She would have been eternally asking 
questions which you could not answer.” 

“There is something in that.” 

“She'd have been wanting to take you to | 
the bottoms of wells, so as to see the stars by 
day. You would not like that, Jan.” 

“ No—there is something in that.” 

“ And to make you read that stupid book 
—Wordsworth, she calls it—in the evening, 
whilst she knitted. You couldn’t have stood 
that, Jan.” 

“ Horrible—I should have died.” 

“Then you may rejoice that Providence 
has ordered that she should go after the 
schoolmaster. Now you must look out and 
see what step you can take to recover the 
respect of the parish.” 

“ How can I do that ?” 

“Qh, there are more fishes in the sea than 
come out of it.” 

Jan remained in meditation, speechless. 
Rose pressed close to his side. 

“Have you no room %” he asked. 

“Oh, ‘tisn’t altogether that; my feelings 
overcame me. I doso, so pity you, you dear, 
poor Jan.” 

Presently, as he continued silent, she said, 
“Tf I were you, when shortly you meet Kitty, 
and when she will be in my place at your 
side, and I ride behind, I would not look 
like an apple that has gone under the rollers, 
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nor hang my ears like a whipped dog. but 
jaugh and joke and whistle and be jolly.” 

“That don’t seem right, with her father 
burned to death.” 

“She knows nothing of that, and is to 
know nothing of it from us. The proper 
person to tell her is Mrs. Pepperill. So, mind, 
Jan, not a word about Mr. Quarm. Under- 
stand, not 2 word. So look cheerful and 
whistle.” 

“What shall I whistle ? Jackson’s Tee- 
dum ?” 

“Of course not, something lively. The 
‘Green Bushes.’ ” 

“Why the ‘Green Bushes’ ?” 

“Oh, silly Jan.” Then she began to sing :— 

“ The old lover arrived, the maiden was gone ; 
He sighed very deeply, he stood all alone— 


‘She is on with another, before off with me, 
So adieu ye green bushes for ever!’ said he.” 


“Green bushes—that is the orchard, Jan, 
where grow the silver peninks.” 

“Drat that fly,” exclaimed Jan, flicking 
with his whip. ‘“She’s at it again.” 


CHAPTER XL.—A GREAT FEAR. 


KaTE was among the felled timber at 
Brimpts, skipping about the logs, stooping, 
then rising again, and withal singing merrily, 


when Jan and Rose, having put up the horse 
at Dartmeet, came up the valley to join her. 

The pealed trunks lay white as bones on 
the surface of the moor, and a fresh and stimu- 
latory odour was exhaled from them. The 
bark was piled up in stacks at intervals, 
The whortleberry was budding in the spring 
sun. The heather was still dead. Horns of 
ferns, brown, and curled like pastoral staves, 
stood up between the trunks. 

After the first greetings had been ex- 
changed, Rose asked Kitty, “ What in the 
world are you doing here—bobbing about ? 
In search of long cripples (vipers) ?” 

“No; Ido not want them. I have startled 
some basking in the hot sun, but they slip 
away at once and dono harm. I am count- 
ing the rings on the trees.” 

“What for ?” 

“To learn their age.” 

“Who cares how old the trees are ?” 

“T do; and thus one can find out in what 
years the trees grew fast, and which sum- 
mers were wet and cold.” 

“Really, Kitty, you are going silly.” 

“It is interesting,” pursued Kate; “and 
then, Rose, I do not altogether believe in the 
rings telling the age truly. I think the oaks 
are much older than they pretend to be.” 
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“ Like old maids ?” suggested Rose. 

“ Yes, Rose ; after a certain age they cease 
to grow—cease to swell, they just live on as 
they were, or go back in their hearts, then 
they make no rings. The rings tell you for 
how many years they went on expanding, but 
say nothing about those when they were at 
a standstill. Then, look here, the rings are 
on one side much thicker than on the other, 
and that is because of a cold and stormy wind. 
They thickened their bark against the wind, 
just as I might put on a shawl.” 

“Oh—by the way—touching a shawl—” 

But Kate was too eager and interested in 
her subject to bear interruption. 

“T have the oddest and most wonderful 
thing to show you, Rose. You do not care 
about the rings, but this you will be truly 

leased to see.” 

* What is that ?” 

“ Follow me.” 

Kate skipped among the prostrate oaks till 
she reached one large trunk. As she skipped 
she sang merrily— 


“¢ Allin the wood there grew a fine tree.’” 


“What song is that, Kate ?” asked Rose. 
“Tt is one that the head woodcutter 
taught me. 
* All in the wood there grew a fine tree, 


The finest tree that ever you might see, 
And the green leaves flourished around.’ 


All on this tree there grew a fine bough, and 
all on this bough there grew a fine twig. 
Then it goes on to tell how on this twig there 
was a fine nest, and how in this nest there was 
a fine bird, the finest bird that ever you did 
see ; and on this bird there grew a fine feather, 
and out of the feather was made a fine bed, 
and on this fine bed was laid a fine babe, and 
out of the babe there grew a fine man, and 
the man put an acorn into the earth, and out 
of the acorn there grew a fine tree, and the 
tree was of the acorn, and the acorn of the 
man, and the man was from the babe, and the 
babe was on the bed, and the bed was of 
the feather, and the feather of the bird, and 
the bird was in the nest, and the nest was on 
the twig, and the twig was on the bough, 
and the bough was on the tree, and the tree 
was in the wood. 


* And the green leaves flourished around—around—around, 
And the green leaves flourished around.’ ” 


‘“‘ What nonsense, Kate.” 

“It is not nonsense. There isa great deal 
in it. The song goes on without an end, 
always the same ; just as at the end of the 
Psalm, ‘ As it was in the beginning, is now, 
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and ever shall be.’ See !—this is what I have 
to show you.” 

She pointed to some lettering that ran 
round the white peeled trunk, brown as 
coffee ; somewhat large and strained the cha- 
racters seemed, and Rose was not able to 
decipher them, but she said, 

“‘ However came letters to be there, under 
the bark ?” 

“That is the great curiosity,” answered 
Kate. ‘Someone cut them in the bark with 
his knife when the tree was young, two 
hundred years ago. The tree has grown big 
since then, and has healed up its wounds, 
but still bears the scars; and it has drawn 
its bark round it, and for years upon years 
has hidden what was written from the eyes 
of man. Only now that the dear old oak is 
hewn down, and the bark stripped away, is 
the writing revealed which was cut on it two 
hundred years ago.” 

“‘ What are the words ?” 

“Listen—I have spelled them out. 


* O Tree defying Time 
Witness bear 
That two loving Hearts 
1643 
Did meet here.’ 


oO 


Is not this wonderful ? The tree was trusted, 
and it has fulfilled its trust, and would have 
done so till it died. Two hundred years ago 
two young lovers met here, and the youth 
cut this on the bark. Two hundred years 
after it gives up its witness. If it had not 
been cut down, two hundred years hence it 
would have done the same.” 

Rose looked at Jan, and took his hand and 
sighed. 

“Jan, let us sit down on this tree. 
touches me; does it not you, Jan 3” 

“ What—your hand ?%” 

“No; I mean this about the lovers.” 

Then Kate began to sing, 


This 


, “ All in the wood there grew a fine tree, 
The finest tree that ever you did see, 
And the green leaves flourished around.” 


Then Kate said, clapping her hands— 

“Ts there not a great deal in that song of 
the tree in the wood ? I suppose in paradise 
that Adam. stood by the tree of life and felt 
happy when he held Eve by the hand and 
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looked into her eyes. If he could have writ. 
ten he would have cut these same words in 
the bark of the tree of life. And years went 
by and it was always and ever the same story, 
the young grew old, and then others came in 
their places, and loving hearts met, and again 
and again in an endless whirl and an ever- 
returning tide, and a perpetual circling of the 
stars in heaven, and the new flowers coming 
after the old have died, ‘As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be.’” 

Then Jan started up, drew his hand from 
Rose, and said, 

“We have come for you, Kitty. As soon 
as the horse has had a feed we must be off.” 

“Ts there such a terrible hurry ?” asked 
Rose with a tone of reproach in her voice. 

“We have no time to lose.” 

“ Lose, Jan 2” 

“To waste, I mean.” 

“ Waste, Jan ?” 

“IT mean—bother it—we must be off as 
soon as the horse is a bit rested. We havea 
long journey to take, up and down, and little 
trotting ground. We have come for Kitty. 
You must return with us,” looking at Kate. 
“There has been something——” 

“Let me speak,” interrupted Rose, afraid 
lest Pooke should let out toomuch. “ Kitty, 
your uncle and aunt have met with a great 
loss. The stores have been burnt, and Mrs. 
Zerah does nothing but sob and cry after 
you.” 

* Auntie cry for me ?” 

“Yes. She will not be at rest till you 
return.” 

“Tl go at once,” said Kate, flushing with 
pleasure. ‘“ When did this happen ?” 

“Tuesday night.” 

“That is the night we came here. 
father at the Cellars ?” 

“Thave not seen him. Now Jan——” Pooke 
was about to speak. Rose stopped his mouth. 
“Leave me to speak. You are a blunderer.” 

“But I know he passed us going to 
Coombe,” said Kate. 

“ Passed you—where %” 

“On the hill. We were in the linhay.” 

Rose held out a shawl. 

“ Kitty, is this yours ?” 

“Yes; it is. 1 lost it on my way here. 
Where did you find it ?” 

“Tn the linhay in Furze Park. I went 
there with our cow, Buttercup. The calf is 
taken from her. There I found it.” 

“We turned into the field, and I remained 
a long time in the linhay,” said Kate. 

“ And your uncle ?” 

“Oh, he went back to the Cellars !” 


Is my 
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“ What, by the road ?” 

“No; by the waterside. I was tired and 
the time was long, or I thought it was; so I 
folded my shawl to keep the prickles from 
my head—there is so much furze there—and 
I lay down and slept.” 

“T found this also,” said Rose, extending a 
matchbox. ‘I don’t understand what it is.” 

“Tt is a lucifer-box. My uncle had it. 
He pulled a match across something, and it 
blazed up. Isuppose he dropped it in the 
linhay, also, whilst getting the horse and cart 
out.” 
“What! you had horse and cart there ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And your uncle went back to the Cellars?” 

“Yes; just before. Indeed, as we turned 
into the field, I heard my father go by; I 
heard him speak to Neddy. He always 
talks to the donkey as he goes along.” 

“ You did not speak to your father ?” 

“No. Uncle was impatient, and father 
was rattling along at a fine pace, and you 
know from that place it is all down-hill to 
Coombe.” 

“Your uncle returned to the Cellars after 
that ; you are quite sure of it ?” 

“Yes; certain! He told me he had for- 
gotten to lock up.” 

“Why did he not go by the road ?”. 


“T cannot tell—perhaps he thought the 
other way shortest.” 


“Tt is not that. Was he long away %” 

“Tcannot tell. I fell asleep. Have you 
not anything to tell me of father ? I know he 
went to Coombe.” 

“T have told you—I have not seen him.” 

“Where can he be ?” 

Neither answered that question. 

Even into Jan’s dull brain there penetrated 
an idea that some mystery connected with 
Pasco Pepperill was involved—that it was 
singular that he, his wife, and niece should 
have all left the Cellars before the fire broke 
out, and that Pasco should have returned there 
secretly after having left. He said nothing. 
If he tried to think his thoughts became 
entangled, and he saw nothing clearly. An 
uneasy feeling pervaded him, which he was 
unable to explain to himself. 

During the first part of the journey back 
to the Cellars Kate talked. She sat beside 
Jan Pooke, Rose was behind, keeping a ready 
ear to hear what was said, and interfere 
should she deem it expedient. 

“Where can my father be ?” asked Kitty. 

As no answer was given to her query, she 
said further :— 

“It is very strange, and I cannot under- 
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stand how he is not there. He must have 
been at Coombe just before the fire broke 
out. I know he passed along the road. 
Where are the donkey and cart ?” 

“They are at the Cellars,” answered Jan. 

“Then my father must be there. He can- 
not be far off. He cannot get about easily, 
as he is so lame.” 

“T suppose he must be somewhere,” was 
the wise observation of Pooke. 

“ Hasn’t my aunt seen him %” 

“No, Kitty.” 

“Nor any one ?” 

Jan hesitated, and presently said, 

“T did hear something about the parson 
having spoken with him, but I don’t know 
the rights.” 

“He must be there. He cannot be far off. 
We shall see him when we arrive. I dare 
say he had some business that took him off; 
but if he heard of the fire he would come 
back at once. He will be a loser by it as 
well as my uncle.” 

“Folk say there will be no loss, as Mr. 
Pepperill insured so terrible heavy. They 
do tell that he has insured for two thousand 
pounds, and that only about fifty pounds- 
worth of goods is burnt.” 

Kate shrank together. Rose touched Pooke 
significantly to hold his tongue. 

After that Kitty remained very silent, A 
feeling of unrest took possession of her, even 
of alarm, at some impending catastrophe. 
That her uncle had been in difficulty she 
knew. That he was in want of money to 
pay for the timber before he could realise on 
it, and to meet his dishonoured bill for the 
wool she knew. A chill ran through her 
veins. 

After a long period of silence Rose said to 
her, 

“Kitty, is it true that you and the school- 
master went to old Mr. Puddicombe about 
being engaged ?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl addressed. 

“ He took it as a mark of proper respect ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Jan, dear,” said Rose, touching Pooke, 
‘as soon as we get to Coombe you and I will 
go and call on Mr. Puddicombe. It will 
please him. He was the first who heard 
about your engagement, Kitty ?” : 

“ Not quite that—we told Mr. Fielding.” 

“Oh, the parson! But every one respects 
Mr. Puddicombe so much that, I think, Jan 
and I will go to him first. You know, Kitty, 
we have settled it between us, I mean, Jan 
and I, on our way to Brimpts, and Mr. Pud- 
dicombe ought to know.” 





THE GREAT ASTRONOMERS. 
By SIR ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.R.8. 
IV.—GALILEO. 


PART I. 
MONG the ranks of the 


great astronomers it 
would be difficult to find 
one whose life presented 
more attractions to a 
biographer than does 
that of the great man 
whose name is at the 
head of this chapter. 

The interest which the career of Galileo 
offers is of the most varied kind. We may 
consider him as the patient investigator and 
brilliant’ discoverer. We may consider him 
in his private relations, especially to his 
daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, a woman of 
very remarkable character. We have also to 
consider the great drama at the close of 
Galileo’s life, when the philosopher drew 
down upon himself the thunders of the In- 
quisition. The materials for the sketch of 
this astonishing man are sufficiently abun- 
dant. We make special use of those charm- 
ing letters which his daughter wrote to him 
from her convent home. Over a hundred of 
these have been preserved, and it may well 
be doubted whether any more beautiful and 
touching series of letters addressed to a 
parent by a dearly loved child have ever 
been printed. An admirable account of this 
correspondence is contained in a little book 
entitled “ The Private Life of Galileo,” pub- 
lished anonymously by Messrs. Macmillan in 
1870. I have been much indebted to the 
author of that volume. 

Galileo was born at Pisa, on 18th Feb., 
1564. He was the eldest son of Vincenzio 
de’ Bonajute dé a Galilei, a Florentine noble. 
Notwithstanding his illustrious birth and 
descent, it would seem that the home in 
which the great philosopher’s childhood was 
spent was an impoverished one. It was at 
least obvious that the young Galileo would 
have to be provided with some profession by 
which he could earn a livelihood. From his 
father he derived both by inheritance and by 
precept a keen taste for music, and it appears 
that he became an excellent performer on 
the lute. He was also endowed with con- 
siderable artistic power, which he diligently 
cultivated. Indeed, for some time it would 
seem that the future astronomer entertained 
the idea of devoting himself to painting as a 


profession. His father, however, decided 
that he should study medicine. Accordingly, 
we find that when Galileo was seventeen 
years of age, and had added a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin to his acquaintance with 
the fine arts, he was duly entered at the 
University of Pisa. 

Here the young philosopher obtained some 
inkling of mathematics, whereupon he be- 
came so much interested in this branch of 
science, that he besought to be allowed to 
study geometry. His father permitted a 
tutor to be engaged for this purpose ; but he 
did so with reluctance, fearing that the 
attention of the young student might thus 
be withdrawn from that medical work which 
was regarded as his primary occupation. The 
event speedily proved that these anxieties 
were not without some justification. The pro- 
positions of Euclid proved so engrossing to 
Galileo that it was thought wise to prevent 
further distraction by terminating the ma- 
thematical tutor’s engagement. But it was 
too late for the desired end to be attained. 
Galileo had now made such progress that he 
was able to continue his geometrical studies 
by himself. Presently he advanced to that 
famous 47th proposition which won his lively 
admiration, and on he went until he had 
mastered the six books of Euclid, which was 
a considerable achievement for those days. 

The diligence and brilliance of the young 
student at Pisa did not, however, as yet 
bring him much credit with the University 
authorities. In those days the doctrines of 
Aristotle were regarded as the embodiment 
of all human wisdom in natural science as 
well as in everything else. It was regarded 
as the duty of every student to learn Aris 
totle off by heart, and any disposition to 
doubt or even to question the doctrines of 
the venerated teacher was regarded as in- 
tolerable presumption. But young Galileo 
had the audacity to think for himself about 
the laws of nature. He would not take any 
assertion of a fact on the authority of Aristotle 
when he had the means of questioning nature 
directly as to the truth or falsehood of the 
statement set before him. His teachers thus 
came to regard him asa somewhat misguided 
youth, though they could not but respect 
the unflagging industry with which he 
amassed all the knowledge he could. 

Galileo’s first contribution to science was, 
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Portrait of Galileo. 


like so many of his later achievements, con- 
nected with the practical construction of a 


new piece of apparatus. We are so accus- 
tomed to the use of pendulums in our 
clocks, that perhaps we do not often realise 
that the introduction of this method of regu- 
lating time-pieces was really a notable inven- 
tion worthy the fame of the great astrono- 
mer to whom it was due. It appears that 
sitting one day in the Cathedral of Pisa, 
Galileo’s attention became concentrated on 
the swing of the chandelier hung from the 
ceiling. The significant point to be noted 
was, that whether the are through which the 
pendulum oscillated was a long one or a short 
one, the time occupied in each vibration was 
sensibly the same. This suggested to the 
thoughtful observer that a pendulum must 
be the proper method of guiding a time- 
keeper, and accordingly Galileo constructed 
for the first time a clock on this principle. 
The immediate object sought in this appa- 
ratus was to provide a means of aiding phy- 


sicians in counting the pulses of their 
patients. 
XXXV—42 


The superb talents of Galileo having at 
length extorted due recognition, he was ap- 
pointed, at the age of twenty-five, to be 
Professor of Mathematics at the University 
of Pisa. Then came the time when he felt 
himself able to throw down the gauntlet to 
the adherents of the old philosophy. As a 
necessary part of his doctrine on the move- 
ment of bodies, Aristotle had asserted that 
the larger a stone the less time would it 
require to fall from a certain height to the 
earth. It might have been thought that a 
statement so easily confuted by the simplest 
experiments, could never have maintained 


its position in any accepted scheme of philo- 


sophy. But Aristotle had said it, and to 
any one who ventured to express a doubt 
the ready sneer was forthcoming, “Do you 
think yourself a cleverer man than Aris- 
totle ?” Galileo determined to demonstrate 
in the most emphatic manner the absurdity 
of a doctrine which had for centuries re- 
ceived the sanction of the learned. The 
summit of the leaning tower of Pisa offered 
a highly dramatic site for the great experi- 
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ment. The youthful professor let fall from 
the overhanging top a large heavy body and 
a small body simultaneously. According to 
Aristotle the large body ought to have 
reached the ground much sooner than the 
small one, but such was not found to be the 
ease. In the presence of the assembled 
spectators the simple fact was demonstrated 
that the two bodies fell side by side, and 
reached the ground at the same time. Thus 
the first great step was taken in the over- 
throw of that preposterous system which had 
impeded the development of the knowledge 
of nature for nearly two thousand years. 

This revolutionary attitude towards the 
ancient beliefs was not calculated to render 
Galileo’s relations with the University autho- 
rities harmonious. .He had also the misfor- 
tune to make enemies in other quarters. Don 
Giovanni de Medici, who was then the 
Governor of the Port of Leghorn, had de- 
signed some contrivance by which he pro- 
posed to pump out a dock. But Galileo 
showed up the absurdity of this enterprise in 
such an aggressive manner that Don Gio- 
vanni took mortal offence, nor was he molli- 
fied when the truths of Galileo’s criticisms 
were abundantly verified by the total failure 
of the ridiculous invention. In various ways 
Galileo was made to feel his position at Pisa 
so unpleasant that he was at length com- 
pelled to abandon his chair in the University. 
The active exertions of his friends, of whom 
Galileo was so fortunate as to have had 
throughout his life an abundant supply, then 
secured his election to the Professorship of 
Mathematics at Padua, whither he went in 
1592. 

It was in this new position that Galileo 
entered on that marvellous career of investi- 
gations which were destined to revolutionize 
science. The zeal with which he discharged 
his professorial duties was indeed of the 
most unremitting character. He speedily 
drew such crowds to listen to his discourses 
on Natural Philosophy that his lecture-room 
was filled to overflowing. He also received 
many private pupils in his house for special 
instruction. Every moment that could be 
spared from these labours was devoted to his 
private study and to his incessant experi- 
ments. 

Like many another philosopher who has 
greatly extended our knowledge of nature, 
Galileo had a remarkable aptitude for the 
invention of instruments designed for philo- 
sophical research. To facilitate his practical 
work, we find that in 1599 he had engaged 
a skilled workman who was to live in his 


house, and thus be constantly at hand to try 
the devices for ever springing from Galileo’s 
fertile brain. Among the earliest of his in- 
ventions appears to have been the thermo- 
meter, which he constructed in 1602. No 
doubt this apparatus in its primitive form dif- 
fered in some respects from the contrivance 
we call by the same name. Galileo at first 
employed water as the agent, by the expan- 
sion of which the temperature was to be 
measured. He afterwards saw the advan- 
tage of using spirits for the same purpose. 
It was not until about half a century later 
that mercury came to be recognised as the 
liquid most generally suitable for the thermo- 
meter. 

The time was now approaching when Ga- 
lileo was to make that mighty step in the 
advancement of human knowledge which 
followed on the application of the telescope 
to astronomy. As to how his idea of such 
an instrument originated, we had best let 
him tell in his own words. The passage is 
given in a letter which he writes to his 
brother-in-law, Landucci. 


‘¢T write now because I have a piece of news for 
ou, though whether you will be glad or sorry to 
ear it I cannot say ; for I have now no hope of 

returning to my own country, though the occurrence 
which has destroyed that hope has had results both 
useful and honourable. You must know, then, that 
two months ago there was a report spread here that 
in Flanders some one had presented to Count Maurice 
(of Nassau) a glass manufactured in such a way as 
to make distant objects appear very near, so that a 
man at the distance of two miles could be clearly 
seen. This seemed to me so marvellous that I began 
to think about it. As it appeared to me to havea 
foundation in the Theory of Perspective, I set about 
contriving how to make it, and at length I found 
out, and have succeeded so well that the one I have 
made is far superior to the Dutch telescope. It was 
reported in Venice that I had made one, and a week 
since I was commanded to show it to his Serenity 
and to all the members of the senate, to their infinite 
amazement. Many gentlemen, and senators even 
the oldest, have ascended at various times the high- 
est bell-towers in Venice to spy out ships at sea 
making sail for the mouth of the harbour, and have 
seen them clearly, though without my telescope they 
would have been invisible for more than two hours. 
The effect of this instrument is to show an object at 
a distance of say fifty miles, as if it were but five 
miles.”’ 


The remarkable properties of the telescope 
at once commanded universal attention 
among intellectual men. Galileo received 
applications from several quarters for his 
new instrument, of which it would seem 
that he manufactured a large number to be 
distributed widely among various illustrious 
personages. 

But it was reserved for Galileo himself to 
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make that application of the instrument to 
the celestial bodies by which its peculiar 
powers were to inaugurate the new era in 
astronomy. ‘The first discovery that was 
made in this direction appears to have been 
connected with the number of the stars. 
Galileo saw to his amazement that through 
his little tube he could count ten times as 
many stars in the sky as his unaided eye 
could detect. Here was, indeed, a surprise. 
We are now so familiar with the elementary 
facts of astronomy that it is not always easy 
to realise how the heavens were interpreted 
by the observers in those ages prior to 
the invention of the 
telescope. We can 
hardly, indeed, sup- 
pose that Galileo, like 
the majority of those 
who ever thought of 
such matters, enter- 
tained the erroneous 
belief that the stars 
were all stuck on a 
sphere at equal dis- 
tances from the ob- 
server. No one would. 
be likely to have re- 
tained his belief in 
such a doctrine when 
he saw how the num- 
ber of visible stars 
could be increased 
tenfold by means of 
Galileo’s telescope. It 
would have been al- 
most impossible to 
refuse to draw the 
inference that the 
stars thus brought 
into view were still 
more remote objects 
which the telescope 
was able to reveal, 
just in the same way 
as it showed certain ships to the astonished 
Venetians, when at the time these ships were 
far beyond the reach of unaided vision. 
Galileo's celestial discoveries now began 
to crowd upon him. That beautiful Milky 
Way, which has for ages been the object of 
admiration to all lovers of nature, never 
disclosed its true nature to the eye of man 
till the astronomer of Padua turned on it his 
magic tube. The splendid zone of silvery 
light was then displayed as star-dust scattered 
over the black background of thesky. The 
individual stars were, no doubt, too small to 
be seen severally without optical aid, but 
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such was their incredible number that the 
celestial radiance produced that luminosity 
with which every star-gazer was so familiar. 

But the greatest discovery made by the 
telescope in these early days, perhaps, indeed, 
the greatest discovery that the telescope has 
ever accomplished, was the detection of the 
system of four satellites revolving around 
the great planet Jupiter. This phenome- 
non was so wholly unexpected by Galileo 
that, at first, he could hardly believe his 
eyes. However, the reality of the existence 
of a system of four moons attending the 
great planet was soon established beyond all 
question. Numbers 
of great personages 
crowded to Galileo to 
see for themselves 
this beautiful minia- 
ture representing the 
sun with its system 
of revolving planets, 

Of course there 
were, as usual, a few 
incredulous people 
who refused to be- 
lieve the assertion 
that four more mov- 
ing bodies had to be 
added to the plane- 
tary system. They 
scoffed at the notion, 
they said the satel- 
lites may have been 
in the telescope but 
that they were not in 
the sky. One savant 
of these days is re- 
ported to have 
affirmed, that even 
if he saw the moons 
of Jupiter himself he 
would not believe in 
them, as their exist- 
ence was contrary to 
the principles of common-sense ! 

There can be no doubt that a special sig- 
nificance attached to the new discovery at 
this particular epoch in the history of science. 
It must be remembered that in those days 
the doctrine of Copernicus, declaring that 
the sun, and not the earth, was the centre of 
the system, that the earth revolved on its 
axis once a day, and that it described a 
mighty circle round the sun once a year, had 
only recently been promulgated. This new 
view of the scheme of nature had been en- 
countered with the most furious opposition. 
It may possibly have been that Galileo him- 
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self had not felt quite confident in the 
soundness of the Copernican theory, prior to 
the discovery of the satellites of Jupiter. 
But when a picture was there exhibited in 
which a number of relatively small globes 
were shown to be revolving around a single 
large globe in the centre, it seemed impossi- 
ble not to feel that the beautiful spectacle 
there displayed was an emblem of the rela- 
tions of the planets to the sun. It was thus 
made manifest to Galileo that the Copernican 
theory of the planetary system must be the 
true one. The momentous import. of. this 
opinion upon the future welfare of the great 
philosopher will presently appear. 

It would seem that Galileo regarded his 
residence at Padua as a state of undesirable 
exile from his beloved Tuscany. He had 
always a yearning to go back to his own 
country, and at last the desired opportunity 
presented itself. For now that Galileo's 
fame had become so great, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany desired to have the philosopher 
resident at Florence, in the belief that he 
would shed lustre ou the Duke’s dominions. 
Overtures were accordingly made to Galileo, 
and the consequence was that in 1616 we 
find him residing at Florence, bearing the 
title of Mathematician and Philosopher to 
the Grand Duke. 

Two daughters, Polissena and Virginia, 
and one son, Vincenzio, had been born to 
Galileo in Padua. It would seem that in 
those days as soon as the daughter of an 
Italian gentleman had grown up, her future 
career was somewhat summarily decided. 
Either a husband was to be forthwith sought 
out, or she was to enter the convent with 
the object of taking the veil as a professed 
nun. It was arranged that the two daugh- 
ters of Galileo, while still scarcely more than 
children, should both enter the Franciscan 
convent of St. Matthew, at Arcetri. The 
elder daughter, Polissena, took the name of 
Sister Maria Celeste, while Virginia became 
Sister Arcangela. The latter seems to have 
been always delicate and subject to prolonged 
melancholy, and she is of but little account 
in the narrative of the life of Galileo. But 
Sister Maria Celeste, though never leaving 
the convent, managed to preserve close inti- 
macy with her beloved father. This was 
maintained only partly by Galileo’s visits to 
the convent, which were very irregular and 
were, indeed, often suspended for long inter- 
vals. But his letters to this daughter were 
evidently frequent and affectionate, especi- 
ally in the latter part of his life. Most 
unfortunately, however, all his letters have 
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been lost. There are grounds for believin 

that they were deliberately destroyed when 
Galileo was seized by the Inquisition, lest 
they should have been used as evidence 
against him, or lest they should have com. 
promised the convent where they were 
received. But Sister Maria Celeste’s letters 
to her father have fortunately been preserved, 
and most touching these letters are. We 
can hardly read them without thinking how 
the sweet and gentle nun would have shrunk 
from the idea of their publication. 

Her loving little notes to her “ dearest 
lord and father,” as she used affectionately 
to call Galileo, were almost invariably accom- 
panied by some gift, trifling it may be, but 
always the best the poor nun had to bestow, 
The tender grace of these endearing commu- 
nications was all the more precious to him 
from the fact that the rest of Galileo’s rela- 
tives were of quite a worthless description. 
He always acknowledged the ties of his kin- 
dred in the most generous way, but their 
follies and their vices, their selfishness and 
their importunities, were an incessant source 
of annoyance to him, almost to the last day 
of his life. 

On 19th December, 1625, Sister Maria 
Celeste writes :— 

‘‘T send two baked pears for these days of vigil. 
But as the greatest treat of all, I send you a rose, 
which ought to please you extremely, seeing what a 
rarity it is at this season; and with the rose you 
must accept its thorns, which represent the bitter 
passion of our Lord, whilst the green leaves repre- 
sent the hope we may entertain that, through the 
same sacred passion we, having passed through the 
darkness of the short winter of our mortal life, may 
attain to the brightness and felicity of an eternal 
spring in heaven.” 

When the wife and children of Galileo's 

shiftless brother came to take up their abode 
in the philosopher’s home, Sister Maria Ce- 
leste feels glad to think that her father has 
now some one who, however imperfectly, 
may fulfil the duty of looking after him. A 
graceful note on Christmas Eve accompanies 
her little gifts. She hopes that— 
‘In these holy days the peace of God may rest on 
him and all the Tries. The largest collar and 
sleeves I mean for Albertino, the other two for the 
two younger boys, the little dog for baby, and the 
cakes for everybody, except the spice-cakes, which 
are for you. Accept the good-will which would 
readily do much more.”’ 


The extraordinary forbearance with which 
Galileo continually placed his time, his purse, 
and his influence at the service of those who 
had repeatedly proved themselves utterly 
unworthy of his countenance, is thus com- 
mented on by the good nun :— 
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“Now it seems to me, dearest lord and father, 
that your lordship is walking in the right path, since 
you take hold of every occasion that presents itself 
to shower continual benefits on those who only repay 
you with ingratitude. This is an action which is all 
the more virtuous and perfect as it is the more diffi- 
cult.”’ 


When the plague was raging in the neigh- 
bourhood, the loving daughter’s solicitude is 
thus shown :— 


“T send you two pots of electuary as a preventive 
against the plague. The one without the label con- 
sists of dried figs, walnuts, rue, and salt, mixed 


together with honey. A piece of the size of a 
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walnut to be taken in the morning, fasting, with a 
little Greek wine.”’ 


The plague increasing still more, Sister 
Maria Celeste obtained, with much difficulty, 
a small quantity of a renowned liqueur, made 
by Abbess Ursula, an exceptionally saintly 
nun. This she sends to her father with the 
words :— 

“I pray your lordship to have faith in this 
remedy. For if you have so much faith in my poor 
miserable prayers, much more may you have in 
those of such a holy person; indeed, through her 


merits you may feel sure of escaping all danger 
from the plague.’’ 


WEN 
ut inter vivos esse desiyt 
. Mar 28 aptb64 
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By tHe Very Rev. A. P. PUREY-CUST, D.D., Dean or York. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALEXANDER ANSTED. 


SECOND PAPER. 


\ ELTON’S days closed under the dark 

shadow of his defeat at Myton by 
the Scotch, and Zouche, Dean of York, his 
successor, though he wiped off the stain 
thereof by his triumphant victory over 
them at Neville’s Cross, and took care of 
Queen Philippa and her children during the 
absence of Edward III. in his French wars, 
did little to promote the material dignity of 
the Minster, save to build the chapel which 
bears his name, and which he had intended 
for a place of sepulture for himself. But 
Thoresby, a Yorkshireman from Wensleydale, 
and a Prebendary of the Minster, his succes- 


sor in 1352, Bishop of Worcester and Lord 
Chancellor, was a man of very different tem- 
perament. He had the further development 
of the glories of the Minster thoroughly at 


heart. At once he sacrificed his palace at 
Sherburn to provide materials for an appro- 
priate Ladye Chapel, gave successive munifi- 
cent donations of £100 at each of the great 
festivals of the Christian year, and called on 
clergy and laity alike to submit cheerfully 
to stringent self-denial to supply the funds, 
During his tenure of office of twenty-three 
years the Ladye Chapel was completed, a 
chaste and dignified specimen of Early Per- 
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pendicular style, into which the Decorated 
gradually blended after the year 1360, and 
unique in its glorious 
east window, 78 feet 
high and 33 feet wide, 
still the largest painted 
window in the world, en- 
riched with its double 
mullions, which give 
such strength and light- 
ness to its graceful pro- 
portions, and with its 
elaborate glass, executed 
by Thornton, of Co- 
ventry, at the beginning 
of the following century. 
But Roger’s choir, which 
was still standing, must 
now have looked sadly 
dwarfed between the 
lofty Ladye Chapel and 
the tower and transepts. 

Alexander Neville, 
his immediate successor, 
probably did not do 
much to remedy this, for he soon became 
involved in Richard II.’s rash proceedings, 
and had to fly to Louvain, where he died 
in poverty. Neither did Arundel or Wald- 
by, his successors, for the former was soon 
translated to Canterbury, the latter soon 
died. But Richard Scrope, who was ap- 
pointed in his place, would naturally be ear- 
nest and vigorous in the good work, for he was 
a Yorkshireman by birth, son of Lord Scrope 
of Masham, kinsman of Lord Scrope of Bol- 
ton, and, during the short nine years which 
elapsed between his installation and his 
wanton cruel murder by Henry IV., the 
building seems to have made rapid progress. 
This was energetically continued by Henry 
Bowet, who followed him, and who, invoking 
the aid of Pope Gregory XII. to enforce his 
appeal for funds, and enlisting the aid of 
Skirlaw, Bishop of Durham, one of the 
greatest architects of medieval times, glazed 
the great east window, raised the lantern on 
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the central tower, completed the groining of 
the choir aisles, rebuilt Archbishop Zouche’s 
chapel, the treasury and vestry, and com- 
menced the library. He was indeed a man : 
of action to the end, for when incapacitated 
for walking or riding by age and infirmity, 
he was carried in his chair, arrayed in a 
breastplate with three buckles, five pendants, 
and ten bars of silver gilt, at the head of the 
forces raised by the wardens of the North of 
England, and through the influence of his 
presence, encouraged the soldiers to rout 
the Scotch who had invaded Northumber- 
land and besieged Berwick, 1417. 

Little now remained 
to be done. Robert 
Wolvedon and John de 
Bermyngham, two mu- 
nificent treasurers in suc- 
cession, helped to bring 
matters to a prosperous 
conclusion, the former 
filling some of the win- 
dows with painted glass, 
the latter raising the 
south-western tower. 
The north-western 
tower was added pro- 
bably during the archie- 
piscopate, if not by the 


\ a munificence, of Arch- 
e 


bishop George Nevill. 
The organ screen, with 
oz its elaborate cornice and 
canopies enriched with 

angels, singing and play- 

ing instruments of mu- 

sic, and its stately niches filled with 
figures of the Kings of England, from 
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William I. to Henry VI., by Dean Andrew, 
himself the friend and secretary of the last- 
named monarch. And the great church was 
solemnly reconsecrated as a completed build- 
ing on July 3rd, 1472, when an ordinance 
was passed by the Dean and Chapter that 
“on the same day the feast of the Dedica- 
tion shall be celebrated in time to come.” 
I have no space to dwell on all the innumer- 
able details of archi- 
tectural ornament or 
quaint medizval de- 
vices which decorate 
the walls, neither on 
the many interesting 
monuments scattered 
throughout the aisles, 
such as the delicate 
piscinas, or the fiddler, 
a modern reproduc- 
tion of an old figure 
which had crowned 
the little spiral 
turret of the south 
transept, intended 
as a portrait of Dr. 
Camidge, the organist, 
at the beginning of this 
century ; or the tomb 
of good Archbishop 
Frewen, the first pre- 
late of the Province 
after the Restoration. - 
But even a sketch 
of York Minster would. 
not be complete with- 
out some mention of 
the glass, for if the 
beauty in the form of 
our “flos florum” is 
due to its architecture, 
very muchof its beauty 
in colour depends on 
the glowing and mel- 
lowed tints with which 
its windows are filled. 
But it is a large sub- 
ject to enter upon, for 
as regards quantity 
there are no less than one hundred and three 
windows in the Minster, most of thementirely, 
and the remainder, only excepting thetracery, 
filled with real old medieval glass. Some 
of the windows too are of great size. The 
east window, which is entirely filled with old 
glass, consists of nine lights, and measures 
78 ft. in height, 31 ft. 2 in. in width. The 
two choir transept windows, that in the 
north transept to St. William, and the south 
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to St. Cuthbert, measure 73 ft. by 16 ft. 
They have both been restored, the latter 
very recently, but by far the greater part of 
them is old glass. On each side of the 
choir the aisles contain nine windows 
measuring 14 ft. 9 in. by 12 ft., only the 
tracery lights of which are modern; the 
same number of windows fill the clear-story 
above, the greater portions of which are 
ancient. 

The famous window 
of the north transept, 
the Five Sisters, con- 
sists of five lights, 
each measuring 53 ft. 
6 in. by 5 ft. 1 in., 
and is entirely of old 
glass. There are six 
windows in the north 
and six in the south 
aisles of the nave, with 
only a little modern 
glass in the tracery. 
The superb flamboy- 
ant window at the west 
end of the centre aisle 
measures 56 ft. 3 in. 
by 25 ft. 4 in, and 
consists, I believe, en- 
tirely of old glass, ex- 
cept the faces of the 
figures. The clear- 
story windows are 
studded with ancient 
shields, but a great 
part of the glass is, I 
fancy, modern ; those 
of the vestibule, 8 in 
number, measuring 32 
feet by 18, are of old 
glass, including the 
tracery lights. And in 
the Chapter House the 
seven windows, of five 
lights each, are filled 
with old glass. The 
east window has been 
clumsily restored by 
Willement. In the side 
windows of the transepts there is some old 
glass, and the great rose window over the 
south entrance still retains much of the old 
glass ; while far overhead in the tower there 
are scme really fine bold designs of late, but 
genuine, design and execution. Altogether, 
according to actual measurements, there are 
25,531 superficial feet of medieval glass in 
the Minster, i.e. more than half an acre—a 
possession, we should think, unequalled by 
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any church in England, if not in Chris- 
tendom. 

But the difficulty in describing the glass 
arises from the fact that many of the 
windows are composed of fragments of glass 
of different dates, which, for various reasons, 
perhaps to preserve them, have been in- 
terchanged during past generations. The 
educated eye of the glass | painter can detect 
splendid specimens of every school of glass 
painting throughout the Minster, but some- 
times comparatively small portions isolated 
in the midst of glass of a totally different 

riod. The Five Sisters window is an 
a complete specimen of Early English 
gias s, with an elaborate geometrical pattern 
ormed by the conventional foliage of the 


vnlcd : } 
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planta benedicta, but at the foot 
of the central light there is a 
panel consisting of distinctly 
Norman glass, portraying Ja- 
eob’s dream, or Daniel in the 
lions’ den, for it is indistinct, 
and critics differ. The sugges- 
tion is that this panel formed 
part of the previous window, 
in the old Norman transept, 
and, for some unknown reason, 
being specially valuable, was 
preserved and incorporated in 
its successor. The tracery lights 
of the vestibule windows are 
filled with old Norman glass, 
and the late Canon Sutton was 
of opinion that the stone tracery 
had been specially designed to 
suit it. The clear-story tracery 
in the nave contains also much 
Norman glass, probably from 
the old Norman nave, and in 
many other windows we can 
trace similar insertions. 

, Sometimes groups of figures. 
may be noticed evidencing, by 
their utter lack of connection 
with their environment, that 
they have been transplanted 
from some other window. Some- 
times a single figure, under a 
Decorated canopy, stands out in 
a window of distinctly Perpen- 
dicular tracery. _ Sometimes 
several of such figures fill sepa- 
rate lights when they have evi- 
dently been intended to be to- 
gether. Sometimes kneeling 
figures, each of which had been 
intended to represent the donor 
of some window, have been 
brought together in a rather amusing and in- 
harmonious fellowship. Sometimes the whole 
of some large figure has been removed, and 
only the outline left, which has been in- 
discriminately filled up with a patchwork 
of scraps of all kinds and subjects. This is 
specially noticeable in the window on the 
north side of the choir, where the letters 
R.S., in the bordure, indicate that it had 
been put up to the memory of Archbishop 
Scrope ; here there are three large outlines 
of female figures, each with a child in her 
arms, one of “them probably the Virgin, but 
all detail has been obliterated. Sometimes 
only a portion of a figure remains, ¢.9., a 
beautiful and venerable head and shoulders 
of some grave ecclesiastic in the most delicate 
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mezzotint ; or a dignified face with splendid 
crown and nimbus, and cope and pectoral 
cross adorning what remains of a saintly 
figure ; or a crowned head, in a maze of 
painted fragments, around which the ini- 
tials, E., in the bordure, evidently denote 
Edward the Confessor. Again, there are 
legs only, with the water flowing over the 
feet and the end of the staff which the 
hands had grasped, evidently the remains of 
some grand figure of St. Christopher, a very 
frequent and favourite figure in the church 
windows of York. Or, again, draped figures 
of ecclesiastics, complete almost to the hem 
of their robes, but destitute of feet, which 
may be discovered in the tracery above, 
where they have been utilised simply to 
supply some fracture. Sometimes heads 
and bodies, which have evidently no 
real association, are found united to- 
gether. The former occasionally the 
work of some modern painter, who 
had attempted with his own brush 
to supply what was lacking. This is 
manifestly the case in the west win- 
dows of the central aisle of the nave, 
where the faces of the archbishops 
are evidently modern insertions, and 
in the west window of the south 
aisle, where a stately figure of our 
Lord on the cross, tended by little 
angels, has been terribly marred by 
a most repulsive modern face, which 
has been added. But sometimes the 
head and body are both medieval, 
but sadly incongruous, for male 
faces are to be found .on female 
shoulders, and delicate crowned 
heads of virgins or angels on the 
stalwart bodies of men. 

And similar confusion exists in 
many other details: borders of dif- 
ferent dates which have been pieced 
together, or incongruous modern 
borders which have been devised to 
make up the space on each side of 
some smaller window, which has been 
brought from some other church. 
Some of the windows, indeed, are 
almost, if not altogether, perfect. 
The east window has been patched 
with pieces of crude coloured glass, 
but only as repairs, possibly after 
the great fire in 1829, otherwise it 
must be very much as put up by 
John Thornton, 1405 ; and in its nine 
lights divided into six tiers, it con- 
tains two hundred panels of groups 
of figures, the two upper tiers being 


subjects from the creation of the world to 
the death of Jacob, the remainder from the 
book of Revelation. The tracery lights of 
the east window of the north aisle seem to 
me altogether untouched. 

The choir transept windows have been 
restored, but contain a large portion of the 
old glass in five lights. That on the north 
side has one hundred panels of groups of 
figures illustrating the life of St. William, 
that on the south seventy-five similar panels 
illustrating the life of St. Cuthbert. The 
grand series of windows in the vestibule also 
seems to me absolutely untouched since the 
day when they were first put up, and, with 
their figures of kings and queens and borders 
of Plantagenet badges, contain very striking 
specimens of the best date of painted glass. 





The Lady Chapel- 
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The windows on the north aisle of the 
nave, no doubt erected soon after its com- 
pletion, are equally perfect, and were pro- 
bably presented by members of the court of 
Edward I. The window next to the transept 
given by Peter le Dene, the court ecclesi- 
astic and tutor of Edward II., when Prince 
of Wales, has six illustrations of the life and 
martyrdom of St. Catherine, step-niece of 
Constantine the Great, and therefore a very 
acceptable subject to the people of York. It 
is adorned, moreover, with the shields of the 
immediate relations of Edward I., while the 
border of the central light contains figures 
in tabards emblazoned with the arms of 
some of the principal nobility of the day. 
The next window, presented by Richard 
Tunnoc, the bell-founder, has three illustra- 
tions of the entrance of St. William to York, 
and two of the founding of bells, while peals 
of gold and silver bel!s are spread in pro- 
fusion throughout it, and the worthy bell- 
founder himself kneels at the foot of the 
central light presentirg his window to the 
Archbishop. 

The next window, from its quaint border 
of birds and animals, seems to be the 
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The Chapter House, showing the Vestibule Exterior. 


offering of Brian FitzAian, Lord 
of Bedale, who treated with guod- 
humoured banter and ridicule the 
dilemma caused at the siege of 
Carlaverock by banners embla. 
zoned with similar coats of arms 
being displayed by Hugh Poyntz 
and himself. And the window be- 
yond was evidently given by some 
member of the family of Clare. 
On the opposite side the glass 
is more mutilated, and it is diffi. 
cult to trace the subject in some 
of the windows. One, however, 
conspicuous with the lions of Ed- 
ward I, and the castle and dolphin 
of Blanche of Castile, in compli- 
ment to her great grand-daughter, 
his second wife, is believed to have 
been presented by Archdeacon de 
Maulay, when his friend, Anthony 
Bek, was consecrated Bishop of 
Durham here in the presence of 
the King. At the foot of the win- 
dow the figures of his brothers, 
gallant knights in those days, 
bearing their shields above their 
heads, may be still traced on close 
examination. Splendid figures of 
St. Lawrence, St. Christopher, and 
another fill the lights of the next 
window. The glass in all the win- 
dows is good and probably coeval with the 
building, though much of the tracery glass is 
modern and bad, the work of William Peckett, 
a glass painter of some local repute, who, at 
the close of the last century, undertook to 
restore the glass of the Minster. It is dif- 
ficult to accord the measure of praise and 
blame to which he was entitled, for cer- 
tainly, on the one hand, we are indebted to 
him for preserving many fragments which 
otherwise would have been lost, and yet, on 
the other, we cannot but condemn the 
strange medley of groups and figures, heads 
and bodies, together with large diapers of 
bright and coarse designs to fill up vacant 
spaces, which are evidently his work, and, 
in some instances, sadly inharmonious with 
the rest of the window. The single figures 
in the south window of the south transept 
are specimens of what he could do, and if 
lacking in artistic treatment of form and 
drawing, are not altogether defective m 
colouring. But we have much to be thank 
ful for, for the elaborate MS. account of the 
Minster, written by Torre, the antiquary, 2 
the reign of James IIL., shows us that we 
have lost very little of what existed in his 
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day ; and it is marvellous to think that so 
much should have survived not only the 
mistaken zeal of would-be preservers and 
restorers, but the flames of the terrible fires, 
one of which consumed the wood-work and 
roof of the choir in 1829, and the other 
burnt off the roof of the nave in 1840. 

We could wish that we knew something 
more definitely about the glass painters of 
the Minster. The fabric rolls tell us no- 
thing before the fourteenth century, and are 
rather tantalising than satisfying afterwards. 

As early as 1338 Thomas de Boneston co- 
venants by indenture to glaze two windows 
at his own proper cost, find all the glass, 
pay the workmen their wages for the finish- 
ing thereof, and Thomas de Ludham, the 
custos of the fabric, became bound to pay 
him twenty-two marks sterling for the same. 
Another indenture of the same date was 
made between Thomas de Boneston and 
Robert : for making a window at the west 
gable of the cathedral church, the said 
Robert is to find all sorts of glass and be 
paid 6d. per foot for white and 12d. per 
foot for coloured glass. In Archbishop 
Melton’s register of the same year, the Arch- 
bishop pays to Master Thomas Sampson 
100 marks for glasswork of the window at 
the west end of the church lately con- 
structed, i.¢., the great west window. In 
1361 Agnes de Holm leaves 100s. to the 
fabric for a glass window containing figures 
of St. James the Apostle and St. Catherine. 
In 1371 the name of William de Auckland 
appears as Vitriarius, and it would seem 
that the dean and chapter always maintained 
such an official, with a -working staff to 
execute what glass might be required. From 
time to time great stores of glass and lead 
seem to have been accumulated, and there 
are constant entries of expenses occurring in 
wages and materials, ¢.g., white glass for the 
great windows of the new choir, “coloured 
glass,” “old coloured glass,” “glass of small 
value.” 

In 1400 John Burgh seems to have been 
the glazier at 27s. 5d. per annum, with 
Robert, his assistant, at 25s. In 1419 John 
Glasman, of Ruglay, supplies three sheets of 
white glass. John Chambre is glazier in 1421. 
In 1443, Thomas Schirley with his assistant 
William; Thomas Cartmell in 1444; Mat- 
thew Pete with two assistants, Thomas 
Mylett and William Cartmell, in 1447; 
Matthew Pete in 1456, when he seems to 
have employed several assistants, Thomas 
Clerk, Thomas Shirwynd, Thomas Cover- 
ham, William Franklan, Robert Hudson, 
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&c., with much expenditure for “ yalow 
glass,” &c.; John Pety, 1472; Robert Pety, 
1509, the last member of a family which 
had long filled the office. Richard Taylor 
supplies two chests of Rennyshe glass in 
1530; William Matthewson, of Hull, twenty- 
two wisps of Borgandie glass; and in 1538, 
one cradle of Normandie glass. 

The indenture with John Thornton for 
glazing the great east window is still extant; 
he is to “complete it in three years, 
pourtray with his own hands the histories, 
images, and other things to be painted on 
the same. He is to provide glass and lead, 


and workmen, and receive four shillings per 
week, five pounds at the end of each year, 
and, after the work is completed, ten pounds 
for his reward.” 

Little enough it seems to us; but the 
system was very different from that which 
prevails now ; yet certainly the result which 
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it produced justified the system, whatever 
it was, for, admitting that length of time 
and atmospheric influences may have toned 
and mellowed the colouring, there are evi- 
dences of craftsmanship in the designing 
and production of those days, which the 
best workmen of our own time have been 
ever ready to acknowledge, and before 
which they have been willing to pay generous 
homage. 

Truly, at the Reformation, the building 
must have been “ flos florum ” enriched with 
everything which the taste of man could 
devise or his skill execute. The massive 
walls, fashioned according to the highest 
eanons of Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular architectural taste, the great 
windows glowing with painted glass of each 
successive style, the vast area subdivided by 
stately screens of carved wood and stone 
into countless chapels and chantries ; shrines 
glittering with offerings of precious and 
jewelled metals, and adorned with colour and 
gilding; the treasury stored, as the fabric 
rolls tell us, with gold and silver plate in 
rich profusion ; vestments of the most costly 
fabrics and approved fashions. Exuberant 
in all that was of the earth earthy; but, I 
am afraid, sadly lacking in those inward and 
spiritual graces of which these should have 
been the outward and visible signs. History 
may not be impartial, perhaps not altogether 
accurate, and mixed motives may have 
animated those who dealt vigorously, not to 
say ruthlessly, with these things. But too 
many records remain to show us that “ cleans- 
ing fires” were needed, and that, however 
depraved the instruments, however debased 
their motives, the work which they did was 
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imperative, if Christian faith and life, and 
the worship of God in spirit and in truth 
were to flourish and abound in this our 
fatherland. Nor need we indulge in unavail- 
ing regrets. It is impossible not to wish that 
much which has been ruthlessly destroyed 
had been spared, and that many things of 
beauty could be recovered. We could wish 
that the unhallowed fingers which hesitated 
not even to rifle the very graves had been 
checked, that the fires of 1829 and 1840 had 
not swept over the choir and nave; but 
enough survives to gladden eye and heart 
with the noblest evidences of medizval 
work and taste, and tokens on every side 
abound to testify that, in these latter days, 
Yorkshiremen have been as ready to repair 
the decay of age, restore the ravages of fire, 
and support the glory and dignity of God's 
house as ever they were in days gone by. 
We walk about our Zion and go round about 
her and tell the towers thereof, and they 
speak to us of a living faith, not of an effete 
ecclesiasticism or of mere archeological 
interest. We rejoice that it is still emphati- 
cally a house of prayer, not only “ wheu two 
or three are gathered together,” but when 
its aisles are thronged with a vast multitude 
uniting in some special act of prayer and 
praise, or listening to some eloquent expo- 
nent of the Gospel of peace; and “ when 
through the long drawn aisle and fretted 
vault the pealing anthem swells the notes of 
praise,” we lift up grateful hearts in devout 
unison, that we are permitted to worship 
Him in this His house on earth, and desiring 
that we may be permitted to attain to the 
“building of God, the house not made with 
hands eternal in the heavens.” 
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AMBITIOUS DREAMS. 


H, had I but a plot of earth, on plain, or vale, or hill, 
With running water babbling thro’, in torrent, spring, or rill, 
I'd plant a tree, an olive, or an oak, or willow tree, 
And build a roof—of thatch or tile or reeds—for mine and me. 


Upon my tree a nest, of moss or down or wool, should hold 

A songster, finch or thrush or blackbird with its bill of gold ; 
Beneath my roof a child, with brown or blond or chestnut hair, 
Should find in hammock, mat, or cradle, a nest and slumber there. 


I ask for but a little plot; to measure from the rest 

The space I need, I’d say unto the child I love the best, 
“Stand up against the rising sun; your shadow on the grass 
Shall trace the limits of my world ; beyond I shall not pass ; 
The pageants of the outer world may rise and come and go, 
The happiness hand cannot touch is but a dream, I know.” 


JOSEPHIN SOULARY. 
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SALMON-CANNING IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


By CATHARINE KIRBY PEACOCK. 


UST a round tin of salmon, measuring 

’ some six inches in height, an insig- 
nificant little object, perhaps, when viewed 
by itself, and yet the representative of a 
large, lucrative, and ever-increasing indus- 
try in one of our British colonies. What 
a multitude of hopes and fears, what 
strange minglings of races and types have 
all been bound up in the gaily-coloured 
little cylinder since the days early in the was originally made on the banks of the 
spring of the year, when the tin or can Fraser, in the same cannery which later on 
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Chinamen lifting trays or coolers. 


was destined to show industry of a very 
different nature. 

The city of New Westminster, situated on 
the north bank of the river at a distance 
of about fifteen miles from the Gulf of 
Georgia, is perhaps seen to best advantage 
when on approaching by steamer it unfolds 
itself before you, trim, yet picturesque, with 
an air of individuality quite its own, as street 
after street of brightly-painted wooden houses 
and leafy orchard trees rises steeply one be- 
hind the other, until the summit of the high 
hill is reached. Eastward to Sapperton, so 
called by the Royal Engineers, the original 
pioneers of the district, in 1859, under Colonel 
Moody, and westward through the large 
yards of the Royal City Planing Mill, the town 
stretches over a distance of nearly four miles. 

Like almost every other colonial town 
in all parts of the world, this city of New 
Westminster is subject to periods of “ ups 
and downs”; and after being, perhaps, un- 
duly elated during a small boom three years 
ago, the inevitable depression has followed, 
and has been felt the more severely because 
of the recent good times, when money was 
plentiful and wages at an abnormal figure— 
£1 per day, for instance, being the usual 
pay for plasterers, while other artisans and 
labourers were remunerated in proportion. 

But the “ Royal City,” as she is proud to 
call herself, in recognition of the fact that 
her name was originally chosen by Queen 
Victoria, possesses what should be the high 
road to wealth in the beautiful Fraser River, 
which, in places nearly a mile broad, tra- 
verses the finest agricultural land of the dis- 


trict, putting a means of transit into 
the hands of all in places where rail. 
roads are but a dream of the distant 
future, and communication by waggon 
is well-nigh impossible over the newly- 
made, rough roads of the forest. So 
it is to the Fraser, with its marvellous 
supply of salmon in the summer, and 
its practically unlimited stores of ice 
in winter, that New Westminster 
largely owes her ability to weather tem- 
porary storms and fogs, and hopes fin- 
ally to settle again to steady-going ways 
on a firmer basis than is ever afforded 
by speculations in land, however 
tempting they may appear at the time. 
Never perhaps, however, in the me- 
mory of any settler has the salmon-run 
at all equalled that of the season of 
1893, though it is a well-known and 
oft-proved saying among the Indians 
that only on every fourth year do the 
fish come in their full numbers. Yet there can 
be but little doubt that much of the excessive 
quantity this year is due to the co-operation 
of the Government Hatchery, which annually 
preserves and deposits some millions of fry 
or small fish into the waters, the number last 
year being 5,764,000. As a rule, the size of 
the pack for the next season is decided as early 
as the preceding autumn, and all arrangements 
are made accordingly. The boxes containing 
sheets of tin are ordered at once from Eng- 
land, and take their long journey round by 
the Horn, when, upon their arrival, they are 
taken in hand by the much-execrated, but 
ever useful Chinamen, who, as a rule, con- 
tract to make the tins at so much the case, 
containing forty-eight of them, often turning 
out as many as from four to five thousand 
cans in one day. But it is not so much with 
the making of the receptacle as the actual 
method of canning itself that we are con- 
cerned, a process involving more care, skill, 
and expedition than would be credited from 
any mere casual consideration of the work. 
Of the five different kinds of salmon which 
abound in the river, the sockeye is the one 
universally used for the purpose of canning, 
and it was towards the end of July the good 
news came that the great run of fish had 
begun. From that time onward for three 
weeks the one word in everybody’s mouth, 
the one thought in each mind, and the prin- 
cipal prevailing odour along the wharves was 
—salmon. The morning papers were seized 
upon eagerly, and “last night’s catch ” formed 
the topic for the day’s conversation. Lucky, 
indeed, were those fishermen who, having 
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id the $20 (£4) necessary to obtain a 
Riasce, found that as the result of one night’s 
sport as many as eight hundred fish at ten 
cents each (value £16) had fallen to their 
nets. In more than one instance the load 
was heavier than the boats could hold, with 
the consequence that men and booty were 
all swamped, and owed their escape from a 
watery grave to the assistance given by those 
around them. 

It was, therefore, with no small pleasure, 
when the season was at its height, that we 
accepted an invitation kindly given by Mr. 
MacNab, Government_Inspector of Fisheries, 
to take a trip in the little steam-launch and 
see for ourselves the working of this great 
industry. 

A brilliant August sun shining down with 
fierce intensity made the fifteen-mile run 
down the river a perfect luxury in its con- 
trast to the white and dusty town, for, no 
matter how hot it may be elsewhere, a fresh 
breeze is always blowing off the Gulf, and it 
was not long before we were glad to make 
use of some of the extra coats and wraps 
we had brought in readiness for the return 
journey. 

On we went steadily, but surely, leaving 
by degrees the familiar hills covered with 
their bare and blackened fir-tree stumps, 
standing some of them three hundred feet 
in height (relics of a forest fire which ravaged 
this part of the country some years ago), past 
the rich alluvial land of Lulu 
Island, with its prosperous 
farmsteads and smiling or- 
chards, till coming under the 
bridge which connects this 
Island with the City of Van- 
couver, a most unmistakable 
odour, and the presence of 
several large white wooden 
buildings looming in front of 
us, announced that the goal of 
our ambition was almost at- 
tained. Five minutes more 
and the little boat was brought 
alongside at the landing-stage, 
and we stepped out on to the 
wooden platform, and by the 
sedgy bank of the river, where 
little Indian children coolly 
clad in the scantiest of frocks 
Were amusing themselves by 
tumbling about on the grass, 
their big round faces, black 
eyes, and straight, dark hair, 
carrying one back in imagina- 
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distant, when their immediate progenitors 
were practically the monarchs of all they 
surveyed, and before the time when the 
white man with his trains, his steam- 
boats, and electric cars had come to teach 
them the doubtful advantages of European 
and other forms of civilisation, in return for 
the possession of whatever land they might 
require or desire to obtain. 

A branch of the Flatheads, those Indians 
are yet a most peaceable and, when taught, 
a fairly moral people, squarely built and 
stunted in growth; a race who for many 
generations have depended for their live- 
lihood upon the water, and are, therefore, 
accustomed to long and continuous pad- 
dling of their heavy wooden canoes or 
“dug-outs,” hollowed by themselves from 
the trunk of some giant of the forest. To 
this day whole large families of relations 
will travel along the coast, or down from the 
mountains, to the town in these primitive, 
yet capacious boats, bringing with them their 
various household goods, and, after sojourn- 
ing for a few months in diminutive shanties 
or tents, according to circumstances, will re- 
turn later in the year laden with their recent 
purchases, the result of their summer labours. 
No small amusement was it during the first 
weeks in September of last year to stroll 
down to the wharves and watch the packing 
in of their stores, for, owing to the aforesaid 
wonderful drift, the Indians were in a posi- 
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Salmon Cannery, New Westminster. 


tion to gratify whatever fancy occurred to 
them. Some idea of their lavish expendi- 
ture may be gained from the fact that one 
among the five drapery stores in the town 
took £180 in three days from these dusky 
purchasers. The Chinamen, of whom we saw 
several at the cannery, are deservedly less 
popular among their neighbours ; few, indeed, 
and far between are the cents which “ Honest 
John ” expends in this country, and the con- 
stant drain to China is undoubtedly felt at 
such times of depression as these. 

But to proceed with the matter in hand. 
On entering the building we were taken at 
once to the fish-house, where the salmon 
were lying in great heaps of some thousands. 
awaiting the hand of the Chinamen splitters, 
who, seizing them rapidly one after another, 
first decapitating and cutting off the fins, 
then taking off the tail, throw them into 
troughs of water. From these they are lifted 
and further entrailed by kloochmen (Indian 
women) ; and very unprepossessing did some 
of these rather elderly ladies look, with the 
wiry hair straggling out from under their 
soiled handkerchiefs, which took the place of 
other head-gear ; but the unusual sight of a 
small black note-book raised a hum of com- 
ments in the Chinook jargon, and the greet- 
ing, “Kla-ha-ya ?”—“How do you do ?”— 
met with a hearty laughing response. 

This row, having finished their most un- 
savoury part of the work, pass the fish again 
to another row, who brush them and clean 


them yet more thoroughly, and in their turn 
hand them over to the Divider—a most inge- 
niousarrangement of curved knives worked by 
a lever, so that the whole fish is at one stroke 
cut into sections the exact length of the can. 
This accomplished, it next falls to the lot of 
the choppers, who are generally Chinamen, 
to subdivide these pieces, so that they can 
be the more readily fitted into place, after 
which they are all immersed in weak brine, 
where they are allowed to remain for perhaps 
a quarter of an hour. Thence they are 
fished out with nets and thrown on drainer 
to dry them, before being again taken in 
hand by other Chinamen, who proceed to 
fill the cans with a marvellous rapidity and 
neatness, allowing an equal proportion o 
belly and back to each up to the amount d 
one pound, which must be regularly tested 
upon the scales. 

Next comes a washing and cleaning of the 
cans, by either water or steam, before send- 
ing them to receive the small square piece 
tin always found on the top of the fish, im 
order that no solder may penetrate through 
the hole at the end, which is of necessity 
left unclosed until the lid is secured. The 
lids are then put on loosely, and the cal 
placed in what is called the Crimping m* 
chine, the pressure of a revolving whedl 
fixing them on firmly before passing along 
the gully or trough holding the melted solder 
Taken from this machine they are next pit 
in huge iron frames called Coolers, holding 
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one hundred and seventy-five tins, and moved 
by chain and pulley for convenience in transit, 
and the hole in the top being filled up with 
solder the cans are tested by immersion into 
tanks of boiling water. Should any air- 
bubbles appear, to show the presence of leak- 
age, they are at once swung out and repaired 
before being boiled in the large kettles, which 
hold six coolers atatime. Indicators affixed 
to each kettle mark the time allowed—in 
this case fifty 
minutes — and 
at its conclusion 
every individual 
can is again 
pierced to create 
a vacuum, the 
instrument used 
being a small 
wooden hammer 
with a sharp 
spike inserted 
beneath it. This 
is wielded with 
theunerring pre- 
cision and dex- 
terity for which 
a Chinaman is 
famous, and 


which, combined 


with his stolid 
pertinacity and 
powers of endur- 
ance, make him 
so valuable a 
servant. The 
holes are again 
soldered, the tins 
are loaded on 
to waggons hold- 
ing some seven 
coolers or trays, and taken to the retorts or 
steam-boilers, where as many as three wag- 
gons can be placed at a time. Here they 
are kept for one hour, at a temperature 
of 240° Fahr., at the end of which time 
they are thoroughly cooked and ready for 
use. After so many vicissitudes a bath of 
alkali is administered to clean the cans of all 
grease, and they are sprayed with fresh water. 

At a lapse of twenty-four hours a further 
testing is given by experts, who tap tin after 
tin rapidly with an iron tool, the practised 
ear rapidly detecting any fault heretofore 
unobserved, and even, after an interval of 
three weeks or more, this testing operation 
is again repeated, thereby considerably mini- 
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Fisherman delivering his Catch. 
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mising all danger of faulty goods being put 
upon the market. 

The final process of lacquering, labelling, 
wrapping in paper, and packing in wooden 
boxes of four dozen tins it did not fall to 
our lot to see, for as late in the year as 
October eighty Chinamen were employed in 
one of the largest establishments attending 
to this last epoch in “the strange eventful 
pilgrimage” of the tin of salmon, so far, at 
any rate, as the 
cannery on the 
River Fraser is 
concerned. 

Statistics re- 
cently published 
give the output 
from the twenty- 
six canneries on 
this river at 
22,600,000, se- 
veral thousands 
of cases being 
shipped to Aus- 
tralia, but by far 
the greater pro- 
portion taken by 
the British Co- 
lumbian salmon 
fleet direct to 
Liverpool and 
London, in addi- 
tion to the large 
quantities which 
were shipped to 
the British Isles 
from ports in 
Eastern Canada. 

*“Hyu_ skoo- 
kum salmon,” 
said one of our 
number, airing his Chinook for the benefit of 
a good-looking Indian lad, who was sun- 
ning himself on the little quay. ‘ You bet,” 
replied the Siwash complacently ; and with a 
hearty laugh at the rapid development of 
the race, we stepped into the boat and were 
soon steaming away homeward-bound, the 
Cannery, with its picturesque figures of 
Indian and Chinaman, growing ever more 
weird and indistinct in the glorious haze of 
the setting sun, till, little by little, they all 
faded away, and nothing more could be seen 
but the beautiful river with its pathway of 
trembling molten gold. 


(The photographs were taken by Mr. Thompson, Artist, 
New Westminster, B.C.] 
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tion to gratify whatever fancy occurred to 
them. Some idea of their lavish expendi- 
ture may be gained from the fact that one 
among the five drapery stores in the town 
took £180 in three days from these dusky 
purchasers. The Chinamen, of whom we saw 
several at the cannery, are deservedly less 
popular among their neighbours ; few, indeed, 
and far between are the cents which “ Honest 
John ” expends in this country, and the con- 
stant drain to China is undoubtedly felt at 
such times of depression as these. 

But to proceed with the matter in hand. 
On entering the building we were taken at 
once to the fish-house, where the salmon 
were lying in great heaps of some thousands. 
awaiting the hand of the Chinamen splitters, 
who, seizing them rapidly one after another, 
first decapitating and cutting off the fins, 
then taking off the tail, throw them into 
troughs of water. From these they are lifted 
and further entrailed by kloochmen (Indian 
women) ; and very unprepossessing did some 
of these rather elderly ladies look, with the 
wiry hair straggling out from under their 
soiled handkerchiefs, which took the place of 
other head-gear ; but the unusual sight of a 
small black note-book raised a hum of com- 
ments in the Chinook jargon, and the greet- 
ing, “Kla-ha-ya 1” —‘“How do you do ?”— 
met with a hearty laughing response. 

This row, having finished their most un- 
savoury part of the work, pass the fish again 
to another row, who brush them and clean 


them yet more thoroughly, and in their turn 
hand them over to the Divider—a most inge- 
niousarrangement of curved knives worked by 
a lever, so that the whole fish is at one stroke 
cut into sections the exact length of the can. 
This accomplished, it next falls to the lot of 
the choppers, who are generally Chinamen, 
to subdivide these pieces, so that they can 
be the more readily fitted into place, after 
which they are all immersed in weak brine, 
where they are allowed to remain for perhaps 
a quarter of an hour. Thence they are 
fished out with nets and thrown on drainers 
to dry them, before being again taken in 
hand by other Chinamen, who proceed to 
fill the cans with a marvellous rapidity and 
neatness, allowing an equal proportion of 
belly and back to each up to the amount of 
one pound, which must be regularly tested 
upon the scales. 

Next comes a washing and cleaning of the 
cans, by either water or steam, before send- 
ing them to receive the small square piece of 
tin always found on the top of the fish, in 
order that no solder may penetrate through 
the hole at the end, which is of necessity 
left unclosed until the lid is secured. The 
lids are then put on loosely, and the can 
placed in what is called the Crimping ma- 
chine, the pressure of a revolving wheel 
fixing them on firmly before passing along 
the gully or trough holding the melted solder. 
Taken from this machine they are next put 
in huge iron frames called Coolers, holding 
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one hundred and seventy-five tins, and moved 
by chain and pulley for convenience in transit, 
and the hole in the top being filled up with 
solder the cans are tested by immersion into 
tanks of boiling water. Should any air- 
bubbles appear, to show the presence of leak- 
age, they are at once swung out and repaired 
before being boiled in the large kettles, which 
hold six coolers ata time. Indicators affixed 
to each kettle mark the time allowed—in 
this case fifty 
minutes — and 
at its conclusion 
every individual 
can is again 
pierced to create 
a vacuum, the 
instrument used 
being a small 
wooden hammer 
with a sharp 
spike inserted 
beneath it. This 
is wielded with 
the unerring pre- 
cision and dex- 
terity for which 
a Chinaman is 
famous, and 
which, combined 
with his stolid 
pertinacity and 
powers of endur- 
ance, make him 
so valuable a 
servant. The 
holes are again 
soldered, the tins 
are loaded on 
to waggons hold- 
ing some seven 
coolers or trays, and taken to the retorts or 
steam-boilers, where as many as three wag- 
gons can be placed at a time. Here they 
are kept for one hour, at a temperature 
of 240° Fahr., at the end of which time 
they are thoroughly cooked and ready for 
use. After so many vicissitudes a bath of 
alkali is administered to clean the cans of all 
grease, and they are sprayed with fresh water. 

At a lapse of twenty-four hours a further 
testing is given by experts, who tap tin after 
tin rapidly with an iron tool, the practised 
ear rapidly detecting any fault heretofore 
unobserved, and even, after an interval of 
three weeks or more, this testing operation 
is again repeated, thereby considerably mini- 
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mising all danger of faulty goods being put 
upon the market. 

The final process of lacquering, labelling, 
wrapping in paper, and packing in wooden 
boxes of four dozen tins it did not fall to 
our lot to see, for as late in the year as 
October eighty Chinamen were employed in 
one of the largest establishments attending 
to this last epoch in “the strange eventful 
pilgrimage” of the tin of salmon, so far, at 
any rate, as the 
cannery on the 
River Fraser is 
concerned. 

Statistics re- 
cently published 
give the output 
from the twenty- 
six canneries on 
this river at 
22,600,000, se- 
veral thousands 
of cases being 
shipped to Aus- 
tralia, but by far 
the greater pro- 
portion taken by 
the British Co- 
lumbian salmon 
fleet direct to 
Liverpool and 
London, in addi- 
tion to the large 
quantities which 
were shipped to 
the British Isles 
from ports in 
Eastern Canada. 

“Hyu _ skoo- 
kum salmon,” 
said one of our 
number, airing his Chinook for the benefit of 
a good-looking Indian lad, who was sun- 
ning himself on the little quay. ‘“ You bet,” 
replied the Siwash complacently ; and with a 
hearty laugh at the rapid development of 
the race, we stepped into the boat and were 
soon steaming away homeward-bound, the 
Cannery, with its picturesque figures of 
Indian and Chinaman, growing ever more 
weird and indistinct in the glorious haze of 
the setting sun, till, little by little, they all 
faded away, and nothing more could be seen 
but the beautiful river with its pathway of 
trembling molten gold. 


(The photographs were taken by Mr. Thompson, Artist, 
New Westminster, B.C.] 





PURITANISM WITH THE CHILL ON, AND WITH THE 
CHILL OFF. 


By Prorgessor W. GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


OME little time ago, a Scottish 
gentleman giving an account 
of his parents, drew their 
portraits graphically and 
pithily when he said that 
“his father was a Puritan 
with the chill on, and his 

mother a Puritan with the chill off.” It 
makes a great difference whether the chill 
be off or on. Take an instance just brought 
to light—that of the parents of the late 
Right Hon. William Henry Smith, M.P., 
whose biography now lies before us. They 
were Puritans, we should say, with the chill 
on. Strongly attached to Wesleyan prin- 
ciples and ways, they were afraid of all 
that did not harmonize closely with their 
own views, and with these they exacted 
a rigid compliance of their children. In 
two important matters they saw it right to 
check the ardent wishes of their son: his 
desire for the wider culture that a university 
would have given him, and his desire to 
be a clergyman of the Church of England. 
To his dying day he deeply regretted the 
refusal of the first, and possibly, even with 
his wonderful success as his father’s succes- 
sor in business, he retained some hanker- 
ings after the second. But he was a good, 
obedient son, and did not press his own 
desire against the wishes of his parents. 

His biographer says: “There may be 
traced in the economy of this Methodist- 
Christian home something resembling the 
stern Lacedemonian spirit, exacting from 
the son unquestioning obedience to the 
father, but also putting him, when still very 
young, in authority over others. In the 
refusal of the Smiths to yield to their son’s 
intense desire to go to a university, there 
is some analogy to the edict forbidding the 
youth of Lacedemon to visit Athens; in 
spite of the learning and philosophy of that 
focus of culture there was too much tittle- 
tattle and luxury to be reconciled with the 
strenuous home life. Whatever the effect 
of this early discipline may have been in 
forming the young man’s character, it 
certainly was the cause of lasting disappoint- 
ment to himself, and often in later years he 
used to deplore bitterly the circumstances 
which had debarred him from acquiring a 
wider culture.” 


Ere long young Smith left the Wesleyan 
fold, but Puritan influences had already 
taken hold of him. From the first he recog- 
nised the will of God as the great factor that 
was to shape his life. When musing on his 
future career, and wondering whether he 
was to follow his father’s business, or whether, 
in the event of its being sold, he would 
become free to gratify his own taste, he 
wrote to his sister: “I shall endeavour to 
be perfectly content whatever may be the 
result of all these things, for I feel I could 
not be justified in doing that which would 
seem to anticipate the orderingof events. . . 
I shall not be satisfied unless a clear open- 
ing presents itself, and, if it does, I hope I 
shall be enabled conscientiously to fulfil the 
duties to which I shall then feel I am called.” 
His biographer remarks that “this lofty tone 
of Christian fatalism remained with Smith 
throughout his whole life.” He is right in 
describing it as a “lofty tone,” but not in 
calling it “ Christian fatalism.” It was the 
fruit of a will moving loyally and con- 
tentedly in the channel of God’s will; an 
echo, in short, of our Lord’s words, “ My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, 
and to finish His work.” Besides, the 
Wesleyan was the very last of the evange- 
lical schools to foster a spirit of fatalism. 

Puritanism in history may have had many 
defects, but Puritanism in theory is a splen- 
did thing; it is just supreme loyalty to 
God’s will, and intolerance of everything 
that crosses it. It is the soul of the prayer: 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven.” It is a purpose to obey the 
Supreme Ruler, and to listen to no other 
voice when His is uttered ; it demands of us 
to toss aside, and to call on others to toss 
aside, all pleasure, profit, comfort, and honour 
that does not square with God’s will. Can 
a grander basis of religious character be con- 
ceived ? Yet the very announcement of such 
a rule of life has something stern in it. 
Even our Lord’s own plan of the Christian 
life sounded stern: “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross daily and follow me”; “Sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven”; “Ye shall be 
hated of all men for my name’s sake ; but he 
that endureth to the end shall be saved.” 
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How hard these demands have always 
seemed to poor human nature, with its love 
of comfort and recoil from pain, and from 
all that is burdensome and exhausting, both 
to the flesh and to the spirit! If we were 
to judge from such sayings alone, we should 
say of Jesus that He was a Puritan with the 
chill on. 

In what manner, then, did our Lord take 
off the chill? Simply by the warm atmo- 
sphere of love in which He enveloped the 
manifold self-denial of the Christian life. By 
His acts, His words, His looks, His temper, 
His whole bearing, He impressed His people 
with His love for them, and made it easy for 
them to obey commands sweetened by such 
a spirit. And when He was seen bearing 
the extremest suffering in order that He 
might save them from it, encountering death 
in its most repulsive form in order that they 
might enjoy eternal life, the sense of infinite 
obligation became an overpowering motive 
to them to take up the cross and follow Him. 
Whatever they might have to suffer, there 
was always the sense of His sympathetic and 
loving presence with them to sustain and 
cheer them; His gracious promises gleamed 
above them like stars in the heavens; His 
“Fear not, for I am with thee ; be not afraid, 
for I am thy God,” made them equal to 
every danger, and calm in the most terrible 
sufferings. Our Lord never resorted to 
compromise or indulgence to make the 
Christian path easier to them. “Ye shall 
drink, indeed, of my cup, and be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with.” 
Christian soldiers must bear the hardships of 
soldiers; their encouragement lies in their 
peace of mind for the present and an unspeak- 
abie reward in the future—the victor’s crown 
of glory and entrance into the joy of their 
Lord. 

There is a spurious way of taking off the 
chill of self-denial to which many are tempted 
to resort, especially in these days when self- 
indulgence is so much in the air. It is to 
abate the harder precepts, to discount the 
heavier bills, to make things easy to flesh 
and blood, to mingle the pleasures of the 
world with the more sombre occupations of 
the Christian life. This is the natural ‘re- 
action from an over-strained Puritanism. 
Few will deny that the Puritanism of the 
seventeenth century took a somewhat narrow 
view of life, and shut out from the Christian 
many things which are now seen to come 
within the scope of the kingdom of God. We 
have now a larger view of humanity, and of 
the conditions under which man’s life may 


be spent to greatest advantage. But this 
only makes it the more necessary for us to 
take care lest we attempt the impossible 
problem—serving two masters. We can no 
more serve God and Mammon in the nine- 
teenth century than they could do it in the 
first. We must either hate the one and love 
the other ; or else we must hold to the one 
and despise the other. It must never be for- 
gotten that in its main enjoyments, as in all 
other things, the Christian life differs from 
the worldly, and that everything is wrong 
which draws the heart away from God as 
the supreme object of satisfaction and 
delight. It used to be said of a well-known 
clergyman, remarkable for his charity and 
the sweetness of his temper, that he made 
the way to heaven very easy. He allowed 
his young friends to enjoy on the narrow 
road many forms of pleasure that are usually 
thought to belong to the broad. We call 
this the spurious way of taking off the chill. 
It is not to be compared to the genuine 
method of our Lord—bringing that: “strong 
Son of God, immortal love,” to bear on all 
the springs of action, and thus inspire a 
strength that bears one up as on eagle’s 
wings, and turns self-denying effort into a 
hallowed joy. 

The Puritan with the chill on follows 
neither the one of these methods nor the 
other. If he is dealing with his children or 
his servants, he abates nothing of the claim 
of duty, and he makes no attempt to make 
duty easy by surrounding it with an atmo- 
sphere of love. Consequently the unloving 
Puritan is about the most repulsive of all 
beings. Especially if to his other attributes 
there is added a stern temper and a hard 
manner. Poor Mr. Smith found it hard to 
get along with his father, whose temper was 
about as irritable as his heart was unsym- 
pathetic. It is touching to read of his 
amiable endeavours to comfort some poor 
clerk or workman after a severe blowing-up 
from his father. ‘Often when some one 
was smarting under a prolonged chiding, 
which might have been well deserved but 
was made almost unbearable by the fiercely 
sarcastic tone in which it was delivered by 
the old man, the son would wait his oppor- 
tunity to pass near the culprit, and pausing, 
with a kindly look in his good brown eyes, 
tell him in a low voice not to take too much 
to heart the injurious words addressed to 
him—that his father had a touch of the gout 
on him—did not mean all he said, and so on. 
The effect was wonderful in sweetening the 
daily toil; the men soon came to know that 
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with resolution and business capacity not in- 
ferior to his father, the son was of finer fibre 
and gentler constitution.” 

It has often been thought that in practice, 
Puritanism and love have had little connection, 
and nothing has been more common than for 
novelists to draw the Puritan as a hard- 
hearted hypocrite. Even Thackeray was 
disposed to take this view ; his representation 
in the “ Newcomes” of Exeter Hall and its 
votaries makes them severe in their exactions 
and stern in their domestic rule. But in 
the “ Life of Lord Macaulay,” Sir George 
Treveleyan, his nephew, sets himself to 
refute this representation, in so far as it con- 
cerns the “‘ Clapham Sect,” which must have 
been in Thackeray’s view. ‘The method of 
education,” he says, “in vogue among the 
Clapham families was simple without being 
severe. In the spacious gardens and commo- 
dious houses of an architecture already 
dating a century back, which surrounded 
the Common, there was plenty of freedom 
and good fellowship and reasonable enjoy- 
ment for young and old alike. Here again 
Thackeray has not done justice to a society 
that united the mental culture and the intel- 
lectual activity which are developed by the 
neighbourhood of a great capital with the 
wholesome quiet and the homely ways of 
Hobson and Brian Newcome 


country life. 
are not fair specimens of the effect of Clap- 
ham influences on the second generation. 
There can have been little that is narrow, 
and nothing vulgar, in a training which 
produced Samuel Wilberforce, and Sir James 
Stephen, and Charles and Robert Grant, 


and Lord Macaulay. The plan on which 
children were brought up in the chosen home 
of the Low Church party during its golden 
age, will bear comparison with systems about 
which, in their day, the world was supposed 
never to tire of hearing, although their ulti- 
mate results have been small indeed.” 

If we desire to find a man in whom the 
sterner features of natural character were 
relieved and brightened, instead of intensi- 
fied, by an earnest faith steeped in love, 
Zachary Macaulay, the father of Lord 
Macaulay, answers to our search. If ever 
man strove in every act of his life to do not 
his own will but the will of God, Zachary 
Macaulay was that man. He was accus- 
tomed to examine himself so closely that the 
meditations of a single evening would fill 
whole pages of adiary. He was not what 
might be called a natural favourite with 
other men. In a sketch contained in his 
ecclesiastical biographies, the late Sir James 
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Stephen talks of his natural defects; hig 
countenance, he says, was earnest and mono- 
tonous ; his gestures firm and deliberate, but 
not easy and flexible ; his overhanging brows 
seemed always fatigued, and his figure 
though athletic was ungraceful. Neverthe- 
less there was an inward charm that awoke 
towards this man in his own chosen circle, a 
faith approaching to superstition, and a love 
rising to enthusiasm. His mind was natur- 
ally unimaginative, but self-devotion gave it 
an element of poetry ; it made his common- 
place aspect and demeanour impressive; it 
fired a phlegmatic temper with energy; it 
brought a discursive tendency to unity, and 
imparted dignity to physical languor. In 
fact, under the influence of his Puritanism, 
he was the precise opposite of all that 
Thackeray ascribes to the habitués of Exeter 
Hall; and it might have been said of him 
with truth, as it was said on his monument, 
that the labours of his life were an integral 
part of the force that “rescued Africa from 
the woes and the British nation from the guilt 
of slavery and the slave trade,” and that for 
himself he “meekly endured the toil, the 
privation, and the reproach, and resigned to 
others the praise and the reward.” * 

It was a misfortune for the Puritanism 
of the seventeenth century that its era was 
a time of national conflict and even civil 
war. Never, we. believe, in any age or 
country were men’s hearts more impressed 
with the duty of honouring the will of God 
in all matters both of faith and practice ; but 
war was not friendly to the development of 
that loving spirit by which the sterner 
requirements of Puritanism require to be 
modified. Sympathy on a wide scale was 
not the characteristic of the seventeenth 
century. It has been pointed out by a 
recent writer how little there is of it even in 
“Paradise Lost.” “Throughout the poem 
we feel almost painfully a want of the finer 
and subtler sympathies, of a large and genial 
humanity, of a sense of spiritual mystery. 
Dealing as Milton does with subjects the 
most awful and mysterious the poet ever ; 
chose, he is never troubled by the obstinate 
questionings of invisible things which 
haunted the imagination of Shakespeare. 
We look in vain for any Adschylean back- 
ground of the vast unknown. . . . The cold, 
severe conception of moral virtue which 
reigns throughout it, the intellectual way in 
which he paints and regards beauty (for the 
beauty of Eve is a beauty which no mortal 
man may love) are Milton’s own. We feel 

* See Sunpay Macazing, year 1876, p. 553. 
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his inmost temper in the stoical self- 
repression which gives its dignity to his 
figures. Adam utters no cry of agony when 
he is driven from Paradise. Satan suffers in 
adefiant silence. . . . It is to this deficiency 
in human sympathy that we must attribute 
Milton’s want of dramatic genius. Of the 
power which creates a thousand different cha- 
racters, Which endows each with its appro- 
priate act and word, which loses itself in its 
own creations, no great poet ever had less.” 
(Green's “ History of the English People.”) 

But while sympathy on a wide scale was 
no feature of Puritanism, it flourished not 
the less in a narrower sphere. It found its 
place in the home. “Home,” says the same 
writer, “‘as We conceive it now, was the 
creation of the Puritan. Wife and child 
rose from mere dependents on the will of 
the father, as husband or father saw in them 
saints like himself, souls hallowed by the 
touch of a divine spirit, and called with a 
divine calling like his own. The sense of 
spiritual fellowship gave a new tenderness 
and refinement to the common family affec- 
tions. ‘He was as kind a father,’ says a 
Puritan wife of her husband, ‘as dear a 
brother, as good a master, as faithful a 
friend as the world ever had.’” The wilful 
and lawless passion of the Renaissance made 
way fora manly purity. “Neither in youth 
nor riper years could the most fair or entic- 
ing woman draw him into unnecessary 
familiarity or dalliance. Wise and virtuous 
women he loved, and delighted in all pure 
and holy and unblameable conversation with 
them, but so as to excite no scandal or 
temptation. Scurrilous discourse even among 
men he abhorred, and though he sometimes 
took pleasure in wit and mirth, yet that 
which was mixed with impurity he never 
could endure.’” 

It is a beautiful picture of the outcome of 
Puritanism in domestic life that Kingsley 
gives in his “ Plays and Puritans ”—an essay 
which many at the present day, too ready 
to condone moral trifling in the drama, 
would do well to read. Take his picture of 
the meeting of Patience and Zeal-for-Truth. 
“Fair Patience, too, though she was a Puritan, 


yet did not her cheek flush, her eye grow 
dim, like any other girl’s, as she saw far off 
the red coat, like a sliding spark of fire, 
coming slowly along the straight fen bank, 
and fled up stairs into her chamber to pray, 
half that it might be, and half that it might 
not be he? Was there no happy storm of 
human tears and human laughter when he 
entered the court-yard gate? Did not the 
old dog lick his Puritan hand as lovingly as 
if it had been a Cavalier’s? Did not lads 
and lasses run out shouting? Did not the 
old yeoman father hug him, weep over him, 
hold him at arm’s length, and hug him again 
as heartily as any other John Bull, even 
though the next moment he called all to 
kneel down and thank Him who had sent 
his boy home again, after bestowing on him 
the grace to bind kings in chains and nobles 
with links of iron, and contend to death for 
the faith delivered to the Saints? And did 
not Zeal-for-Truth look about as wistfully for 
Patience as any other man would have done, 
longing to see her, yet not daring even to 
ask for her? And when she came down at 
last, was she the less lovely in his eyes 
because she came, not flaunting with bare 
bosom, in tawdry finery and paint, but 
shrouded close in coif and pinner, hiding 
from all the world beauty which was there 
still, but was meant for one alone, and that 
only if God willed, in God’s good time? 
And was there no faltering of their voices, 
no light in their eyes, no trembling pressure 
of their hands, which said more, and was 
more, aye, and more beautiful in the sight 
of Him who made them, than all Herrick’s 
Dianemes, Waller’s Sacharissas, flames, darts, 
posies, love knots, anagrams, and the rest of 
the insincere cant of the court? What if 
Zeal-for-Truth had never strung two rhymes 
together in his life? Did not his heart go 
for inspiration to a loftier Helicon, when it 
whispered to itself, ‘My love, my dove, my 
undefiled is but one,’ than if he had filled 
pages with sonnets about Venuses and 
Cupids, love-sick shepherds, and cruel 
nymphs ?” 

So there were Puritans in those days with 
the chill off, as well as with the chill on. 
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pa “* HE route across the southern 
Mime) is plains of Russia and over 
the Caucasus is so well 
known, and so many travel- 
lers have described it, that 
I will spare the reader the 
few unimportant notes I 
have made on this part of my journey. 
After a few days in Tiflis, the grand old 
capital of Transcaucasia, I left for Baku. 
The railway is over an arid and ugly 
plain, on which nothing grows or could 
grow, the colour of ashes. Here and there, 
but at long intervals, an oasis is passed 
where you notice abundance of corn, fruit- 
trees and vines. The desert grows worse 
the nearer we approach the great oil city. 
Heavy trains laden with petroleum pass us 
bound for the Black Sea. Baku reeks with 
the pungent smell of its staple industry. 
Every one talks of oil. Two young Arme- 
nian ladies in the same carriage with me 
talked for an hour about it—its price, the 
output of certain wells, and soon. Baku is 
certainly a rising city. Ten years ago its 
population was thirty thousand, to-day it is 
one hundred and twenty thousand. Evidence 
of the enterprise of its citizens meet you at 
every turn. Drawn up opposite the station 
was a steam-tram full of Tartars and Arme- 
nians bound for the Black Town where all 
the petroleum refineries are situated, and 
overhead a network of telephone and tele- 
graph wires. But the Tartars shake their 
heads when you allude to the progress of 
the place. ‘ Progress towards what ?” the 
ask you. ‘ Make us less afraid of the cholera 
when it next comes, and that we will call 
progress.” The great oil city is hardly an 
interesting place. Probably the most plea- 
sant walk in it is along the quays, where you 
see piles of cotton bales from Central Asia 
waiting shipment to Astrakhan and the other 
towns on the Volga. You notice also, but 
on a smaller scale, consignments of carpets 
and felts from Bokhara, and of dried fruits 
from Persia. ‘There is a pleasant garden 
facing the Caspian where I fell into conversa- 
tion with a belligerent military officer who 
declared to me, in the course of a chat on the 
Pamir troubles, that if England makes a cats- 
paw of China, Russia will fight England and 
China combined. On the evening of my 
arrival a Molokan, a member of a well-known 


Russian sect banished to this place, called at 
my hotel. He had strange stories to tell me 
about the Stundists, a body of Russian 
Protestants, many of whose leading preachers 
have been banished to Transcaucasia from 
European Russia. He informed me that a 
strict police surveillance is directed to each 
individual of them, and that they are not 
allowed to meet together for worship. When 
the first batch of them arrived here they 
were permitted to receive and dispatch 
letters—through the police, of course ; now 
all letters to and from these wretched people 
are suppressed. One unfortunate Stundist 
who transgressed the new regulations against 
meetings has been sent to jail for a year 
without trial of any sort. My Molokan 
acquaintance told me further that before a 
community of these people had had time 
to get friendly among themselves they are 
dispersed in batches all over the country, 
and the most savage part of this proceedin 
is that regions are generally selected for their 
domicile in which nature is most inhospitable 


and where there is least chance of their 
obtaining honest employment—either bare 
rocks like Gerusi on the Persian frontier, or 


a parched desert like Terter. The weak- 
lings sicken of course and die off, he added, 
and he had heard of one or two cases of 
lunacy among them. 

The steamers running across the Caspian 
to Turkestan are excellently appointed, and 
the officers civil and pleasant. You occasion- 
ally meet a captain speaking a little English. 
My fellow-passengers made up as motley 
crowd as I ever saw, chiefly Persians and 
Tartars going on pilgrimage to the hol 
Shiite city of Meshed. I was struck wit 
the number of women travelling—all veiled, 
of course, and I wove imaginary visions of 
their loveliness, until I got a glimpse under 
her veil of a terrible old toothless hag, who 
seemed to have the figure and light step of a 
sylph. After steaming twenty hours we 
arrived in Uzun Ada, anglict Long Island. It 
is a wretched place—a few wooden huts in 4 
waste of glittering, blinding sand, with be 
lated railway waggons lying about here and 
there, not a tree or blade of grass, a desolate, 
salt, monotonous, senseless place, the dreary 
street full of blowing sand. I could never 
understand why Uzun Ada was selected 3 
the terminus of the Transcaspian railway 2 
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preference to Krasnovodsk, a port with deep 
water some twenty miles to the north. Uzun 
Ada is shallow, full of sandbanks, navigation 
being most difficult and dangerous. But an 
official whom I met on the steamer explained 
the matter. General Anenkoff, the construc- 
tor of the railway, had once occasion to visit 
Krasnovodsk to examine its suitability as a 
possible terminus. The inhabitants were 
inexcusably ignorant of the greatness of 
their visitor, and made no fuss about him— 
no banquets, receptions, petitions, presents. 
So Anenkoff, my informant declared, deter- 
mined to punish them by settling the terminus 
at Uzun Ada, and at Uzun Ada it is. 

You wade through deep sand, and past 
enormous piles of cotton, across to the rail- 
way station, a pokey little place, filthy and 
wretchedly arranged. The post-office is hard 
by, and when I went to purchase some 
stamps the clerks stared at me, and with 
excited eagerness asked me what I wanted. 
They had been lying about, smoking cigar- 
ettes and perspiring. Outside the post-office 
there was a lady lounging. She might have 
been any age, and was powdered and painted 
and dressed in the height of the Paris 
fashions of three years ago—a frowsy, tawdry 
woman in this awful wilderness—ogling an 
officer and smoking a cigarette. had a 
word or two with her afterwards at the 
“ Vauxhall,” as Russians call their railway 
stations. She told me that life in Uzun Ada 
was not worth living—it is so awfully slow 
—no parties, no balls, no newspapers, 
frizzling day following frizzling day, no 
escape from the heat, the water always 
warm and bad, the men folks stupidly play- 
ing cards, drinking all night long, and, if they 
can, sleeping all day. 

The railway fare from the Caspian to 
Samarkand is thirty-seven roubles, equiva- 
lent to £3 15s, of our money, and the 
journey takes sixty-two hours. The average 
rate of speed is twelve milesan hour. If I 
exclude railway officials and military men, 
who of course did not pay for their tickets, 
I was the only passenger travelling the whole 
way from the Caspian to Samarkand. These 
military men and officials occupy all the best 
places in the carriages ; their knowledge of 
the “ropes” and their acquaintance with 
one another enable them to secure coupés and 
corner seats before the ordinary traveller 
who pays for his ticket has been allowed to 
enter the train. There are two mail trains 
every week provided with a kitchen and 
dining-car on a small and dirty scale. On 
no other railway in the world would such 
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filthy attendance and such coarse fare be 
tolerated. And yet ycu have only to look 
out of the window at the rolling shifting 
hillocks of shimmering sand to feel reconciled 
to your dirty dining-car and the sight of the 
unclean fellow who prepares your food. 
Considering the length of the journey and 
the nature of the country to be travelled 
over the carriages are most uncomfortable. 
The cushions are hard and inadequate, none 
at your back. There are no curtains, and 
the sun comes blinding in. At night sleep 
is out of the question, the air is stifling, the 
cushions swarm with bugs, and worse. We 
passed Geok Tepe, where Skobeleff slaugh- 
tered the Tekke Turcomans ; ‘Askhabad, a 
great military centre and the administrative 
capital of the Transcaspian region, and 
Dushak, where the Mohammedan pilgrims 
for Meshed left the train. Merv we passed 
during the night, so I failed to get a glimpse 
of the wonderful improvements that the 
Russians are said to have effected in what 
used to be known as the Queen of the 
Desert. 

We entered Bokharan territory at Repe- 
tek, a desolate place in the sand, and then 
through more sand on to Amu Daria, the 
Russian settlement on the Oxus. Latterly 
the Russians have placed gunboats on the 
Oxus, plying between Khiva and Kerki on 
the Afghan frontier, and I saw a couple of 
naval officers strutting about the “Vauxhall” 
at Amu Daria, looking somewhat out of 
place, I thought, in the sand and dust. The 
Oxus or Amu Daria is a turbid, tawny 
stream, in summer of immense breadth and 
volume. The Russians are very proud of 
the rickety wooden bridge across it, three 
miles long. There will be a terrible acci- 
dent there some day. The most awful tract 
of desert was that which we crossed to reach 
the Oxus. But it is nearly as bad between 
the Oxus and Bokhara. Even the scanty 
saxaul scrub is absent, and there is abso- 
lutely nothing seen but shifting tumuli and 
shapeless ridges of dun-coloured sand. Around 
the railway station at Bokhara a Russian 
town is rapidly springing up, a town of 
officials, military officers, telegraph clerks, 
and railway workmen. It is absurd talking 
of Bokhara as in any sense a free state: it 
is as much a Russian province as the Crimea. 

Between Bokhara and Samarkand the 
country is generally speaking fertile, being 
copiously irrigated by the waters of the 
“ gold-strewing” Zarafshan. This is the 
river from which the city of Bokhara, 
*‘Bokhara the Happy,” as they call it, has 
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The “ Holy Ground,’’ Samarkand. 


its water supply. A company of Russian 
sappers at Samarkand could divert the 
stream into the desert, and the Bokhariots 
would perish of thirst in a few days. 

I was amazed to find Samarkand four 
miles distant from the railway station, but it 
was explained that General Anenkoff could 
not finish more by the 15th May, 1888, 
when his French friends were invited to 
attend the opening ceremony. The drive 
through orchards and mud-walled gardens 
into Samarkand is pleasant enough. You 
arrive in the Russian town, distant from the 
Sart or native town about a mile, a well laid- 
out place, with broad streets which the Rus- 
sians call bowlevards, with fine trees bordering 
them, and cosy little cottages lying low 
among the trees. The native town is about 
as squalid a place, and as dirty and mal- 
odorous, as I ever saw. The ruins of the 
wonderful medresses, or high schools, over 
which so many travellers have grown enthu- 
siastic, looked shabby and tawdry in the 
strong sunlight. I was prepared for retro- 
spective raptures induced by the glories of 
the architecture of Timour and Jagatai, but 
disappointment was my only portion. 

One of my first visits was to the Jewish 
rabbi. I was pleased to hear from him that 
his co-religionists in Samarkand are not 


under the same objectionable sumptuary 
laws as in Bokhara. In Russian Turkestan 
the Jew enjoys almost equal privileges with 
the Sart. For instance, a Sart may open a 
shop in the Russian part of Samarkand, but 
a Jew may not. Over a pleasant meal of 
pistachio nuts, raisins, bread and salt fish, 
the rabbi told me much about the Jews of 
Central Asia. They are Sephardim, it ap- 
pears, not Ashkinazim as in Russia and 
Poland. The rabbi and all his people in 
Samarkand are of the tribe of Judah. When 
I ventured to speak to him of the hypothesis 
advanced by some misguided people that the 
Jews of Central Asia were remnants of the 
ten lost tribes he scouted the idea. “We 
all know,” he said, “that we are of the tribe 
of Judah.” What filthy streets, what horrible 
stenches pervade this city! I don’t wonder 
at Samarkand being reputed an unhealthy 
place. If cholera and other deadly diseases 
are not epidemic here it is a marvel. The 
great sight of Samarkand is, of course, the 
vegistan or holy ground—a most noble square 
round three sides of which the celebrated 
medresses are built. Other sights are the 
magnificently soaring arch of the Bibi Kha- 
num—the mausoleum erected over Timurs 
wife, and the Gur Emir—the well-preserved 
tomb wherethe mighty potentate himself lies. 
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The Sarts, or natives of the place, a people of 
Persian origin, but speaking a dialect of 
Turki, have not a good name either as com- 
mercially honest or as moraliy pure. They 
cheat, lie, and swindle one another as well 
as strangers in the most barefaced way. As 
for their morals I fear they have none. For 
a couple of hours every day it is the custom 
of the people to assemble on the Registan to 
hear their mollahs recite stories from the 
Koran or from some Mohammedan hagiology. 
But other secular story-tellers are there as 
well, whose staple is long yarns of an erotic 
character, just about as filthy as can be 
imagined, and old men and boys sit round 
and gloat over it all, and roar with laughter. 
Early on a bright hot morning we left 
Samarkand for Ferghana. We now travelled 
with post-horses, changing cart and horses 
every twelve or fifteen miles. Soon after 
crossing the Zarafshan, the road enters on a 
high grassy plateau, grassy at least in April 
and May, burnt the colour of dust in June. 
There is a good deal of land under cultivation 
for cereals. I noticed that the agricultural 
Sarts are far below the townspeople . in 
beauty and stature—a reversal of the general 
rule in primitive countries. Our third day’s 
drive from Samarkand was memorable. 
Travelling all day over muddy roads we 
managed to cover only 
twenty-eight miles. 


of the Sarts with groves of mulberries and 
pshat around them. We passed through 
the considerable town of Ura Tiupé, and 
thence for several days we had the impene- 
trable snow barrier, the lofty chain of the 
Alai, away to the south. On the fifth night 
after leaving Samarkand we entered Nau. 
Our way led through fruit gardens and 
groves of mulberries and apricots, and the 
murmur of running waters was in our ears. 
Innumerable nightingales sang in the thickets. 
It was an enchanted and delectable Eastern 
land that night, and the song of the birds 
and the scent of the perfumed pshat leaves 
ravished us. But why was it that driving 
into Nau our thoughts projected themselves 
away back to English lanes at gloaming, 
where the blackbirds were singing and the 
scent of cottage roses hung heavy in the 
evening air ? 

East of Nau peasants were dressing the 
vines and hoeing the cotton fields, but the 
cultivated land was not continuous, Dreary 
stretches of desert had to be crossed before 
an oasis was reached. Evidently this country 
is still in a somewhat unsettled state. At 
Khojent the morning of my arrival a man 
was stabbed to the heart and died in a few 
minutes. At the second or third station 
east of Khojent two Sarts had a quarrel, and 





From head to foot we 
were daubed with mud, 
for we had often to 
alight and spoke the 
cart out of a rut. 
Several times we had to 
cross a deep and rapid 
stream, and our experi- 
ences in the oscillating 
cart with the angry river 
eddying about us are 
matters that I do not 
care to recall. At the 
last ford we had to wait 
for a posse of natives to 
buttress us up on the lee 
side against the force of 
the current. It was 
then that we hitched on 
a camel to assist our 
three horses. 

After the corn-grow- 
ing country came the 
cotton and silk. Here 
and there at little 
distances from the road 
were the mud villages 
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both of them received wounds from which it 
was not at all likely they could recover. At 
another station farther along the road, the 
naked dead body of a man had been dragged 
to the bank of a river and lay there exposed 
with two deep gashes in the neck. This was 
all in one day. 

Until a stage or two before entering 
Kokand, the commercial capital of Fer- 
ghana, we had Kirghiz or Tartar drivers. 
On the last we had a Russian, and he was 
so drunk that he could hardly keep his seat. 
Indeed, my companion held him on the 
cart part of the time while I drove. He 
quickly sobered, however, and resumed his 
functions; but he was a fast and furious 
Jehu, shrieking and flourishing his whip 
round his head. The horses galloped madly, 


and clouds of dust flew up on all sides. In 
this manner we shot past a Kirghiz seated 
on a camel, pacing slowly along the road, 
The moonlight showed me a staid and placid 
smile on his broad Mongolian face, but he 
hardly noticed us, and the idea came into 
my head that here was a splendid illustra. 
tion of Western progress shooting past 
Oriental decrepitude and indifference—the 
idea losing nothing of its significance from 
the fact that our driver was drunk, and 
hardly knew where he was going. Involun- 
tarily Arnold’s lines about “the brooding 
East ” came into my mind— 
Sind glungod'is thought again * 

Seven days after leaving Samarkand we 

arrived in Kokand. 
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TABLE TALK. 
By SHIRLEY. 


AS Mr. Matthew Arnold right when 

he maintained that what we 

needed in this country was a 

High Court of Appeal to which 

the decisions of the inferior courts of criti- 
cism could be referred? We have abso- 
lutely no standard of taste. We have poets 
and historians and novelists of the first 
rank ; but we have no trained critics. The 
education of a critic ought to be as severely 
systematic as that of a lawyer or a doctor ; 
whereas the men who write our reviews are, 
in so far as the science of the art is con- 
cerned, absolutely illiterate. Our judgments 
consequently do not rest on any sound 
basis of principle, or any clear perception 
of the laws which should govern intel- 
lectual or imaginative activity. We are 
told that the rigour of a code is not con- 
sistent with the genius of a literature which 
has produced a Shakespeare and a Shelley. 
But liberty is not lawlessness, and a true 
criticism need not be narrow or pedantic. But 
that a man who undertakes to appreciate 
literary merit should be so instructed as to 
recognise instinctively and as by a finer sense 
the good, the better, and the best, whatever 
forms they may assume, can hardly admit 
of dispute. 
* * * * 
Our incapacity for sound judgment on 
questions of taste—(one who agrees with 
Mr. Arnold writes to me)—admits of easy 


illustration. Take Mr. Barrie, for mstance. 
There can be no doubt that the character 
sketches in “ Auld Licht Idylls” and “ A Win- 
dow in Thrums” are of high merit. Of the 
highest meritindeed ; forin spite of their home- 
liness they have that note of distinction which 
stamps the classic. But the critics have gone 
into paroxysms of admiration over “The Little 
Minister” —a later but really less mature 
book ; and the common verdict is that this is 
Mr. Barrie’s best. The heroine, the Egyptian 
Babbie, appears to me to be utterly unreal, 
and her relations with the little minister vul- 
gar, unpleasant, and absurd. That after all 
may be matter of opinion, and something pos- 
sibly may be said on the other side. But there 
is one scene as to which there can be no possi- 
bility of disagreement among men qualified 
to judge. Had we an Academy of Taste 
among us, I cannot doubt that the verdict of 
the forty would be unaminous. This they 
would say is indefensible, vicious, radically 
bad. And yet critic after critic has assured 
the credulous British public that the situa- 
tion is “as powerful as itis pathetic.” 
* * x * + 

The scene to which I refer is near the end, 
and was meant, I presume, to be tragically 
impressive—the crowning act of the play. 
The river has risen, and the Little Minister 
and the wicked lord are surrounded by the 
furious flood, which gradually undermines 
the island, a mere patch of sand, on which 
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they have sought safety. The people are 
gathered on the bank; but any attempt at 
rescue is hopeless, and they wait, horror- 
stricken, for the inevitable catastrophe. 
This is the moment which the Little Minister 
selects for an address which occupies many 
pages. How the people on the bank, divided 
from the speaker by a roaring torrent, and 
with the wind howling down the glen, con- 
trive to follow the discourse, is a difficulty 
which the author has not attempted to solve ; 
but even had it been possible for the specta- 
tors to hear, surely a more inappropriate 
season for a “few remarks,” or rather for a 
protracted address, could not have been 
chosen. In short, the situation is incredible ; 
we flatly decline to believe that any sane 
man could have made such an exhibition 
of himself. When I am told that Mr. Bar- 
rie’s fame is to eclipse Sir Walter’s, I contrast 
this travesty of the tragic with the tremen- 
dous scene between Morton and Balfour of 
Burley at the Black Linn of Linklater. The 
roar of the torrent is indeed the only element 
common to both. 
* . * * * 

So far so well; but then another friend, 
in whose critical judgment I place equal confi- 
dence, strikes a very different note. He 
admits that Mr. Barrie’s short sketches are, 
as such, inimitable. But a mere sketch is 
one thing; a finished comedy or tragedy 
another ; and he denies that there is any 
common excellence or defect on which a com- 

arison can be based. He finds in ‘The Little 

inister ” force, passion, and above all an in- 
definite fascination—a fascination, due mainly, 
he thinks, to the contrast between the dull 
and narrow environment of the Auld Licht 
minister and Babbie’s brilliantirresponsibility. 
Moreover, the scene on the banks of the 
flooded river is, according to his judgment, 
perfectly in keeping ; the swan sings before 
it dies, and the pent-up emotion of a soul on 
fire cannot be repressed—the discourse itself 
reaching a very lofty altitude of simple elo- 
quence. This is what critic Number Two 
says; and I am not sure, for my own part, 
that I agree entirely with either. Now would 
an Academy help us to adjust such irre- 
concilable verdicts? Is not the conflict at 
bottom one of temperament, of constitu- 
tion ? “De gustibus non est disputandum.” 
There is no why or wherefore in liking. A 
common standard of taste has not yet been 
found ; could it be found, is it to be desired ? 
Would it justify, would it tolerate within 
its ring-fence, a Hamlet, a Faust, the Devils 
of Notre-Dame? But even if we reject the 


scheme of an Academy, is there any reason 
why our critics should be absolutely un- 
critical, or why criticism should continue 
to rank among the trades for which no ap- 
prenticeship is required 4 
* aS * * 

Take again Mr. Andrew Lang’s verdict 
that ‘“ Jane Eyre” isa book which an hysteri- 
cal governess, and nobody but an hysterical 
governess, could have written. There are 
other judges quite as competent, who find 
in “that master-work of a great genius” 
(as Thackeray called it) the glow of incar- 
nate passion, of passion at white heat; who 
can liken it only to the silent lava-stream, 
which flowing along with intense and con- 
centrated force carries all before it. Then 
there was the Quarterly Reviewer (a lady, 
as it now appears), who declared that this 
virginal priestess of the bleak Yorkshire 
moorland was a woman who must have 
forfeited the society of her sex! It may 
be said that posterity sifts and winnows ; 
that the Edinburgh did not silence Words- 
worth, nor the Quarterly, Keats; and that 
justice is done in the long run. I may be 
pardoned perhaps if I venture to express 
a conviction that it would be better if Jus- 
tice, when about it, would prove a trifle more 
expeditious ; if in fact we had in our criti- 
cism a little less of that Jeddart justice 
which hangs first and inquires afterwards. 
There is a novel which during the past year 
has gone, I think, through twelve editions. 
I read the other day in the advertising 
columns of a literary journal a selection from 
the notices of “ Totty.” Here at last, I said 
to myself, is another Thackeray, another 
Pope, another Juvenal, rolled into one. One 
more brilliant world-wide luminary has 
risen, a star of the first magnitude in the 
firmament of letters. If I add that I found 
it, on closer scrutiny, crude and trivial to a 
degree, I am guilty of no exaggeration ; for 
in my humble judgment it is as destitute of 
true literary form as of native wit and 
genuine insight; but how about the three 
columns of compliments? And how about 
“The Heavenly Tomboys” (which adds to 
the amenities of “Totty,” a spice of pro- 
fanity quite its own), to which nearly as many 
columns have been devoted? One has some- 
times been tempted to maintain that the Pub- 
lishers’ advertisement column (unlike Goop 
Worps), costs much and is worth little. Pos- 
sibly one is wrong ; Pears’ Soap and the Little 
Liver Pills tell another story. But if popu- 
larity is only a matter of puffing, why not 
go, like the vendors of patent drugs, to the 
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highways and the hedgerows? Why when 
on board the “ Flying Scotsman” should we 
not be privileged to learn that Brown has 
written a new novel, Jones a new satire, 
Robinson a new sermon? Why, when in- 
vited to “ Try our new Tea,” might we not 
also receive an invitation to “Try our new 
Poet ?” Why should the honoured names 
of Carter, and Pears and Cockles, monopo- 
lise the green fields of rural England to the 
exclusion of Swinburne and Meredith and 
Morris? Only poet and preacher must look 
sharp ; for itis possible that these innocent 
country pleasures may be abridged ere long 
by inclement legislation—as the Puritans put 
down the Plays. I have in my possession 
a bill, which on the preamble that “it is 
expedient to prohibit the raising of unsightly 
erections which destroy the beauty of the 
rural scenery in Great Britain and Ireland,” 
proceeds to enact :— 

“1, No person shall affix to or inscribe, 
mark, engrave, or otherwise delineate on, or 
allow to be affixed to or inscribed, marked, 
engraved, or otherwise delineated on, any 
pillar, post, gate, fence, fence-wall, hoarding, 
board, tree, or any other thing whatsoever 
so as to be visible to any person being on 
or passing along any highway, main road, 
footpath, bridle path, railroad, canal, navi- 
gable river, or any place open to the public, 
any picture, or printed or written matter, or 
any advertisements, or signs of any sort 
whatsoever. 

“2. Any person contravening this Act 
shall on conviction be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding jive pounds for each such offence, 
to be recovered in manner provided by the 
Summary Jurisdiction Acts.” 

Is not this an interference with the liberty 
of the subject to do what he likes with his 
own which it is difficult to justify ? And yet, 
from the back of the bill I learn that it is “ pre- 
pared and brought in by Mr. Caine, Mr. Cur- 
zon, Sir Thomas Sutherland, Mr. Benn, Mr. 
John Burns, Mr. Birrel, and Mr. JacobBright.” 
Tories, Whigs, Radicals, they are all there ; 
dwelling together like brethren in unity. For 
plain common-sense is sometimes more con- 
vincing than political logic ; (there are obiter 
dicta, Mr. Birrell, which need no apology) ; 
and so—more power to your elbow, Mr. John 
Burns ! 

* * * * * 

I have quoted a few words from Thacke- 
ray’s fine tribute to Miss Bronté ; and I may 
perhaps be permitted to add here that I am 


not quite satisfied that the recently published 
narrative of their first interview by his 
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daughter is to be implicitly accepted. Miss 
Thackeray was only a child when they met; 
and juvenile reminiscences are sometimes 
treacherous. I can find nothing in the paper 
entitled “ A Last Sketch,” which inclines me 
to admit that the construction she has put 
upon their intercourse is correct. ‘The 
Thackeray-Bronté paper is not much known; 
it is one of the papers which, for some in- 
scrutable reason, has not been republished. 
But no finer portrait of “Currer Bell” re- 
mains ; here are a few characteristic touches: 
“T can only say of this lady, Vidi tantum. 
I saw her first just as 1 rose out of an illness 
from which I had never thought to recover, 
I remember the trembling little frame, the 
little hand, the great honest eyes. An impe- 
tuous honesty seemed to me to characterize 
the woman. Twice I recollect she took me 
to task for what she held to be errors in 
doctrine. Once about Fielding we had a 
disputation. She spoke her mind out. She 
jumped too rapidly to conclusions. New to 
the London world, she entered it with an 
independent, indomitable spirit of her own; 
and judged of contemporaries, and especially 
spied out arrogance or affectation, with extra- 
ordinary keenness of vision. She was angry 
with her favourites if their conduct or con- 
versation fell below her ideal. Often she 
seemed to me to be judging the London folk 
prematurely ; but perhaps the city is rather 
angry at being judged. I fancied an austere 
little Joan of Arc marching in upon us, and 
rebuking our easy lives, our easy morals. 
She gave me the impression of being a very 
pure and lofty and high-minded person. A 
great and holy reverence of right and truth 
seemed to be with her always. Such, in our 
brief interview, she appeared to me. As one 
thinks of that life so noble, so lonely—of 
that passion for truth—of those nights and 
nights of eager study, and swarming fancies, 
invention, depression, elation, prayer ; as one 
reads the necessarily incomplete, though most 
admirable and touching history of the heart 
that throbbed in this one little frame—of 
this one amongst the myriad of souls that 
have lived and died on this great earth—this 
great earth /—this little spec in the infinite 
universe of God—with what wonder do we 
think of to-day, with what awe await to 
morrow, when that which is now but darkly 
seen shall be clear.” On the whole, one is 
inclined to conclude (spite of the “ governess” 
theory) that Thackeray, when he wrote this 
paper, and Swinburne, when he declared that 
Charlotte Bronté was “one of the greatest 
among women,” were not mistaken. 
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edly a few 
more summers 
of equal 
warmth with that of last year would speedily 
bring about a radical change in our style of 
head-gear. That the tall hat should have 
retained its sway for nearly a century is no 
matter for wonder, when we come to consider 
that civilised man seems always to have 
taken a positive delight, not only in donning 
garments of a most uncomfortable kind, but 
also in adopting accessories of costume alto- 
gether unnecessary ; and the universal wear- 
ing of wigs is an instance of this. Not but 
what wigs have had their use as well as 
abuse. An old writer declared that the 
custom of wig-wearing had become so neces- 
sary that it could never be abandoned, and 
he forthwith proceeds to enumerate the 
various benefits which all classes derive from 
the habit. “It helps to disguise the thief, 
to make an ill face tolerable, the tolerable 
handsome, to ease the lazy of trouble, and 
to make men their vassals if women would 
but wear them.” 
Unfortunately history has omitted to place 
on record the name of the first bewigged 
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man, although the invention is ascribed to 
the Ipygians of Southern Italy. But the 
wig is of far older date than this ; indeed 
some writers have fancied that it is alluded 
to in the description of the image wherewith 
Michal, daughter of Saul, personified her 
husband, and we know that “bald head” 
was used as a term of reproach towards the 
Israelitish prophet. The truth is, the adop- 
tion of false hair by both sexes is a custom 
of remote antiquity, and to false hair wigs 
are very nearly allied. Mausolus, after he 
had conquered the Lycians, added insult to 
injury by ordering that their heads should 
be shaven as an emblem of captivity. They, 
however, bribed Condalus, the king’s gene- 
ral, to permit the importation of false heads 
of hair from Greece. Hadrian is said to 
have been the first Roman emperor to wear 
a wig; yet, long before his time, Caligula 
and Messalina had assumed it for a disguise 
when they went abroad by night. Otho, 
too, took to a wig on account of his baldness. 

But these wigs of the ancients were rather 
close-fitting bonnets or skull-caps, than what 
we now understand by the term, and it is 
not until the fifteenth century that we meet 
with anything resembling the French peruke 
or the English periwig, of which the mono- 
syllable is a contraction of comparatively 
modern date. William Canyngs, the famous 
Bristol merchant, gave to the vicar and 
churchwardens of St. Mary Redcliffe - the 
costumes and stage machinery for a miracle 
play, and the inventory has, amongst other 
items, “ Heaven made of timber and stained 
clothes ; Hell made of timber and iron work 
thereto, with Devils the number of thirteen ; 
four An- 
gels made of 
timber and 
well painted; 
four perukes 
longeth to 
the four 
angels”! In 
December, 
1529, the 
privy purse 
expenses of 
Henry VIII. 
record that 
twenty shil- 
lings “was 
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paid for a perwyke for Sexton, y® king’s fool.” 
It is a pity we are not told whether the said 
perwyke was intended to make the royal 
jester more foolish or less so. From the 
wardrobe accounts of Edward VI. it appears 
that for masks and revels were required “8 
coyffs of Venys Gold with the perukes of 
here hanging to them, and large labells of 
coloryd lawne, 5 coyffs of Venys Gold with 
perukes of here.” 

So we see that the peruke was by this 
time a necessary part of stage costume, and 
by Shakespeare’s day it had become the 
custom for ladies dissatisfied with the natural 
colour of their hair to have recourse to the 
periwig. Julia, in 7’wo Gentlemen of Verona, 
says,— 

“ Her hair is auburn. mine is perfect yellow, 

If that be all the difference of his love 
I’ll get me such a coloured periwig—” 
and Queen Elizabeth herself had no fewer 
than eighty attires of false hair. It is pro- 
bable, however, that in this respect she was 
equalled, if not outdone, by her fair cousin, 
the Queen of Scots. For Knollys writes to 
Cecil, ‘‘ Mary Seaton, who is praised by the 
Queen as the finest busker, that is to say, 
the finest dresser of a woman’s head of hair 
that may be seen in any country. . .. Yes- 
terday and this day she did set a curled hair 
upon the Queen that was said to be a pere- 
wyke that showed very delicate.” Mary 
wore her periwigs to the last, and was exe- 
cuted in an auburn peruke. During her life 
she was so much addicted to changing the 
form and colour of her hair, that on this 
account many of her portraits are rendered 
difficult of identification. 

When the Queens of England and Scot- 
land had taken to periwigs, it is not sur- 
prising that the fashion soon spread amongst 
their subjects, and about 1595 we are told 
that it was accounted dangerous for chil- 


The Ramillies Wig. 


dren to wander out of sight of their parents, 
as it was then a common practice to entice 
them into some private place and shave 
off their locks quite close. It is evident, 
too, that men had already begun to don the 
periwig, for Green, writing in 1593, speaks 
of Sicilian gentlemen with— 


“ Hair by birth as black as jet, what art can amend them? 
A periwig frounced to the front or curled with u bodkin.” 


And, five years later, Bishop Hall tells us of 
a courtier stooping low to make.a bow, and 
as he did so, a gust of wind carrying off his 
periwig. 

It was about this period that Louis XIIL 
assumed a peruke, and this he did to supply 
the defects of nature. Immediately the 
fashion became prevalent amongst his cour- 
tiers, but it was not until after the Restora- 
tion that periwig-wearing became really 
universal in England. ‘True, Charles I, 
when, as Prince of Wales, he visited the 
Spanish court in 1623, adopted the periwig 
as a disguise, but he had passed through 
Paris on his way, and it was probably 
there the wig was suggested to him. Wilson 
tells us “the Prince shadowed himself the 
most he could under a bushy perukque, 
which none in former days but bald-headed 
people used, but now generally intended 
into a fashion; and the Prince’s was 80 
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big, that it was hair enough for his whole 
face.” In the early days of the Civil 
War, the Cavaliers, as all are aware, wore 
their hair very long, but after the Restora- 
tion Charles II. did all he could to keep 
periwigs out of England. He forbade the 
members of the universities to wear them, 
to smoke tobacco, or read their sermons ; 
yet, in spite of his injunction, they did all 
these, and, before long, he found the fashion 
too strong for him, and donned a periwig 
himself. 

From Pepys we get many side-lights about 
periwig-wear- 
ing. In March, 

1662, he has 

this entry :— 

“ By-and-by 

comes La Belle 

Pierce to see 

my wife, and 

to bring her a 

pair of perukes 

of hair as the 

fashion is for 

ladies to wear, 

which are pretty, and my wife's own 
hair ”—i.e. of her colour. In the follow- 
ing May the little man began to think of 

a periwig for himself, and paid a visit to 
his barber. “Where I did try two or 
three borders and periwiggs, meaning to 
wear one, and yet I have no stomach for it, 
but then the pains of keeping my hair clean 
are so great. He trimmed me, and at last 
I parted, but my mind was almost altered 
from my first purpose, from the trouble that 
I foresee will be in wearing them also.” 

His mind, however, as is not uncommon 
with devotees of fashion, speedily underwent 
a revolution, for, in six months after, he 
took his wife to the barber’s to see the peri- 
wig then being made for him, and of which 
she was good enough to approve. Mrs. 
Pepys did not lose by her condescension, for 
her husband straightway called upon his 
brother and bought her a pair of bodices. 
Next week the wig was finished, and the 
barber waited upon Pepys and polled his 
hair short ; not without misgivings on the 
part of his victim, however, for he tells us, 
“it went a little to my heart at present to 
part with it.” But he had some compensa- 
tion, as, while he paid £3 for the new wig, 
he retained the shaven locks to make up 
into another periwig when required. 

The change having been made, the little 
man was very much in the same. position as 
4 bearded man who suddenly becomes bare- 
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faced. At first he shrank from going out of 
doors or exposing himself to the gaze of his 
acquaintance. He broke the ice by showing 
himself to his maidservants, and, on their 
telling him that his periwig was mightily 
becoming, he felt somewhat reassured. It 
is amusing to read how, when he entered 
church next Sunday, he fully expected to 
become the cynosure of all eyes, and dis- 
covered with mixed feelings that nobody took 
any notice whatever. 

Meanwhile, upon the Continent, periwig- 
wearing was growing apace. Louis XIV., 

after reigning 
in his own hair 
for twenty- 
three years, 
found it get- 
ting thin on 
the top, and in 
1673 followed 
the fashion of 
his court and 
put on a pe- 
ruke. The 
Grand Mon- 
arque never 
did anything 
by bale and 
when once he 
had taken to 
perukes, he 
changed them 
two or three 
times during 
the day. But 
as he got older 
and balder he 
never allowed 
himself to be 
seen uncover- 
ed, and finally 
the page would wait outside the curtains en- 
circling the royal couch, and his Majesty, 
having disrobed, would hand the peruke to 
the lackey, receiving in exchange a luxurious 
nightcap. In the morning the same cere- 
mony mutatis mutandis took place. 

Towards the end of the reign of Charles IT. 
wig-wearing had become all but universal in 
England. We find the custom constantly 
alluded to in the literature, the drama, and 
the art of the period. It is said that a Lely 
can always be distinguished from a Kneller 
by the wig, the former artist in his portraits 
representing the periwig falling down in 
front, whilst in those of the latter it is tossed 
back over the shoulders and hangs down 
behind. At a somewhat later date a story 
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“Could not get a husband because she was portionless.” 


is told of a country gentleman who em- 
ployed a celebrated artist to add periwigs to 
the portraits of his ancestors painted by 


Vandyck! Randal Holme, in his work on 
Heraldry, 1680, describes “ the perawicke as 
a short bob or head of hair, that hath short 
locks and a heavy crown. This is a counter- 
feit hair which men wear instead of their 
own, a thing much used in our days by the 
generality of men contrary to our forefathers 
who got estates, loved their wives, and wore 
their own hair, but in these days there is no 
such things.” That very year the Lord 
Mayor’s (Sir Patience Ward) procession in- 
cluded “a figure representing Harmonia, a 
lady of great gravity, with masculine aspect, 
wearing a lovely dark-brown. peruke curi- 
ously curled, on which was planted a crown 
imperial.” 

And all this time the periwig was getting 
bigger and bigger. Malcome, in his History 
of London, quotes the Weekly Comedy, 
written 1690, in which the following dialogue 
takes place between two of the characters :— 


Snarl: “How many bad 
women do you think have laid 
their heads together to com. 
plete that mane of yours? [’l] 
warrant you now you are as 
proud of your fine capillament 
as a morrice dancer is of his 
bells, or as the forehorse of a 
team is of a new feather. [’] 
assure you it is a most pon- 
derous piece of prodigality ; 
pray, what might it cost you a 
pound ?” 

Brim: “I find, dear Cap- 
tain, you are pleased to be 
merry ; but, indeed, I did not 
buy it by the pound. Pray, 
Captain, observe the make of 
it, and tell me how it becomes 
me. I assure you I have 
showed it to several gentlemen 
who dress extremely well, and 
are good judges of the French 
mode, and they guessed it to be 
Monsieur de la Criglon’s make, 
the king of France’s periwig 
maker. It is so finely shaped, 
and fits with that exactness, if 
you do but mind it, that let me 
turn my head which way I will 
the curls fall agreeably to my 
notion.” 

Snarl : “ Indeed, it is a most 
worshipful piece of art, it is a 
thousand pities but the man 
should be knighted that made it. It makes 
you look, in my mind, like an Essex calf 
peeping out of a thicket of brambles ; for I 
can scarce see any part of your face but your 
mouth for periwig.” 

Brim: “As slight as you make my wig, 
sir, I would have you know, sir, it cost me 
fifty guineas ; and if I was to tell you how it 
was made, I am sure you would think it 
was worth the money.” 

Farquhar, in Love in a Bottle, 1698, says: 
“A full wig is as infallable a token of 
wit as the laurel,” but as Tate then held the 
Laureateship, the saying does not go for 
much. 

This was the period when the periwig was 
at its height, both metaphorically and in deed 
—ay, and at its depth, too, the “ campaign” 
was already imported from France, “ very full 
and curly, of eighteen inches in length and 
with its ‘droplocks.’” Human hair was in 
great demand, and when sufficient could not 
be procured, horse-hair was made to do duty 
in the parts least visible. Cibber narrates 
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how he sold a superb, fine, full-bottomed 
periwig, which he wore when playing the 
Fool of Fashion, in 1695, to Colonel Brett, in 
order that the latter might captivate the 
heart of the Countess of Macclesfield. The 
Protestant Mercury for July 10, 1700, tells us 
of an Oxfordshire maid who could not get a 
husband because she was portionless. Having 
no mind to remain single any longer, and 
being withal an enterprising lass, she did 
what all persons of enterprise do, she came 
to London, “where she met with a good 
Chapman in the Strand, who made a purchase 
of her hair 
(which was 
delicately long 
and light), 
and gave her 
£60 for it, 
being twenty 
ounces at £3 
an ounce, with 
which money 
she joyfully 
returned into 
the country 
and bought 
her a hus- 
band.” 

The Ramil- 
lies wig was 
so named in 
honour of 
Marlborough, 
and Kneller 
has painted 
his portrait 
with the curls 
flowing down 
over his ar- 
mour. Of the 
full- bottomed 
wig Queen Anne was the patroness. Sir 
David Dalrymple says that some of the 
officers in her army, serving in Flanders, 
imported an alteration, and a tall, handsome 
General appeared at Court with the curls of 
his periwig tied up with ribbons. ‘The Queen, 
turning to a lady of the bedchamber, re- 
marked, “I suppose that presently gentlemen 
will come to Court in their jack-boots !” 

But according to Lord Chesterfield, “ the 
full bottom” was contrived by the Duke of 
Buckingham in order to conceal his hump- 
back. “One must see people undressed,” 
says he, “to judge truly of their shape. 
When they are dressed to go abroad their 
clothes are contrived to conceal, or, at least, 
palliate, the defects of it.” 

XXXV—44 


* He lost his periwig.” 
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His lordship, in one of his celebrated 
letters to his son, writes: ‘ Your own hair is, 
at your age, such an ornament, and a wig, 
however well made, such a disguise, that I 
will upon no account whatever have you cut 
your hair.” 

As Peter the Great was passing through 
Dantzic he entered a church ; the service was 
long, the monarch bald, and the building 
draughty, so the Emperor quietly helped 
himself to a large wig which a worthy burgo- 
master was wearing, when he left return- 
ing it with thanks. 

About the end of Queen Anne’s reign an- 
other slight change in the form of the periwig 
took place. The perukiers tried bleaching the 
wig, with the result that after a little wear 
the surface turned to an ashen grey, and 
hence the use 
of powder, a 
custom - still, 
to a certain 
extent, sur- 
viving. 

An adver- 
tisement ap- 
pears in No. 
180 of the 
Tatler inform- 
ing the public 
that a stage 
coach every 
day runs 
from Nando’s 
Co ffee-house 
to Mr. Tip- 
toe’s Dancing 
School, adding 
a postscript, 
“Dancing 
shoes not ex- 
ceeding four 
inches height in the heels, and periwigs not 
exceeding three feet in length, are carried 
in the coach-box gratis.” This, of course, 
was a satire upon the mob-caps, conical hats, 
flowers, feathers, and representation in glass 
of butterflies, caterpillars, and even minia- 
ture coaches and horses, with which the fine 
lady of the day adorned her head. 

The Spectator comments upon the unnatural 
height of stature at which every woman when 
dressed then appeared. But it is difficult to 
determine which sex outdid the other in 
folly. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, always 
more or less bitter, alludes to an Oriental 
custom of branding every convicted liar on 
the forehead, adding that if such were the 
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custom here “the entire world of beaux 
would have to puil their periwigs down to 
their eyebrows.” According to Swift, this 
would have been no great effort, for he 
describes these gallants as “hid beneath the 
penthouse of a full-bottomed wig.” When 
periwigs were so costly, it is not surprising to 
find that a little underhand trade therein 
should have flourished. A common practice 
was for a burly knave dressed as a butcher, 
with tray upon his head, to jostle against a 
fop as he passed him in the street, when a 
little boy, or sometimes a dog, in the tray 
where the meat ought to have been, and 
who, of course, had been well trained for the 
purpose, would pluck the periwig from the 
crown of the gallant ere that worthy had 
recovered his equilibrium. Upon which 
practice Gay, in the Trivia, has the following 
lines : 
“ Nor is the flaxen wig with safety worn ; 
High on the shoulder, in a basket borne, 


Lurks the sly boy, whose hand to rapine bred, 
Plucks off the curling honours of thy head.” 


And the theft was rendered the easier from 
the custom of carrying the hat in the hand, 
that the beauties of the periwig should be in 
no way curtailed. Another mode of wig- 
stealing was to cut a hole in the back of a 
hackney carriage, and before the inmate was 
aware of what 
was going on 
he lost his 
periwig. The 
Weekly Journal 
for March 30, 
1717, contains 
a warning upon 

the subject. 
As_ eVidence 
of the immense 
varieties of 


the periwigs, an advertisement appeared jn 
the Dublin Gazette, in 1724, informing its 
readers that “Joseph Pickeaver, peruke- 
maker, who formerly liv’d at the Black Lyon 
in Copper Alley, is now remov’d under Tom's 
Coffee House, where all gentlemen may be 
furnish’d with all sorts of perukes, as full- 
bottoms, tyes, full-bobs, naturalls, _half- 
naturalls, greecian-flyes, curley-roys, airy- 
lavants, qu-perukes, and bagg-wiggs. He is 
likewise furnish’d with all sorts of hair from 
the only noted hair merchants in England 
and Ireland. Buying at the best and cheapest 
hand, gentlemen may be furnish’d as reason- 
able and fashionable as in London.” And 
at about the same date another perukier 
announces that “he has a copper plate en- 
graved, which enables any lady or gentleman 
to take an accurate measure of their own 
head.” We have heard, too, of an enterprising 
periwig-maker, anxious to uphold the utility 
of his trade, who employed a sign-painter to 
depict the unruly son of King David sus- 
pended by his hair, and underneath, his 
father lamenting :— 


“0 Absalom! O Absalom! 
O Absalom, my son! 
If thou hadst worn a periwig 
Thou wouldst not be undone ! ” 


Every dog has its day, and by the time that 
George III. ascended the throne periwigs 
were on the wane. Long before this they 
were abolished in Prussia. Frederick Wil- 
liam put a tax upon wigs and instituted wig- 
inspectors, whose duty it was to challenge 
any gallant in the street to show the govern- 
ment stamp affixed within his peruke, and if 
he refused they might unwig him. Such 
licence soon became intolerable, and the 
nation at large was not sorry when the king 
was gathered to his fathers, and on the 
occasion of the obsequies, in 1740, his cele- 

brated son, Frederick the Great, 
wore the big peruke for the last 
time. In France, the peruke 
gradually assumed the appearance 
of nature, till men began to 
wonder why they wore it at all. 
The Jadies there kept it up @ 
little longer, till the Reign of 
Terror saw them wearing hair 
which had been purchased of the 
executioner, and old ladies with 
curls that lately adorned the 
necks of fair young Lovelaces. 
But the end was drawing nigh 
when Benjamin Franklin ap- 
peared at the Court of Louis XVL 
in his own unpowdered hair. 
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In England persons 
of every grade were 
under the dominion 
of the wig. It wasa 
common stipulation in 
indentures of appren- 
ticeshipthat the master 
should find the pupil 
in wigs during servi- 
tude. John Gilpin’s 
wig is too well known 
to require remark, but 
it may be as well to 
notice that Elwys the 
miser sooner than go 
without—or purchase 
anew one, which to 
him would have been 
equally objectionable 
—picked upan old one 
from a ditch and wore 
it as long as he could. 
Ludicrous as it now 
sounds, even the very 
scarecrow in the fields was not considered 
complete without its periwig, and doubtless 
the rooks, than whom no birds are more 
knowing, would have looked for its presence. 

Although lack of space has quite prevented 
me from treating of ecclesiastical or forensic 
wigs, an essay upon the subject would be 


“ Wearing hair which had been purchased of the 
executioner,”” 
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incomplete without 
mention of Dr. John- 
son. Croker says that 
“In general his wigs 
were very shabby, and 
their fore-parts were 
burned away by the 
near approach of the 
candle, which his short- 
sightedness rendered 
necessary in reading. 
At Streatham, Mr. 
Thrale’s butler always 
kept a better wig in 
his own hands, with 
which he met Johnson 
at the parlour - door, 
when the bell had 
called him down to 
dinner, and this ludi- 
crous ceremony was 
performed every day.” 

Perhaps it is hardly 
necessary to add that 
the only persons who now wear wigs besides 
judges, barristers, and advocates, and of 
course the bald-headed, are the Speaker of 
the House of Commons and the State-coach- 
men of one or two exhalted personages, 
such as her Majesty, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Lord Mayor of London. 





IN XVru CENTURY ENGLAND. 
By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 


(—® the many quaint and picturesque sur- 

vivals of old English customs, surely 
one of the oddest and most delightfully sug- 
gestive is the engrossment and presentation 
on the 9th day of November every year at 
Southampton of gravely-worded certificates 
vouching for the fact that no carracks of 
Genoa or galleys of Venice have arrived at 
the port. Poetry is not to be looked for in 
official documents, but if this voucher be read 
between the lines, is it not veritably a three- 
centuried sea-song of the freshest and breeziest 
—full of the brilliant colour and strange cir- 
cumstance of old-world shipping ? 


For it’s yo-heave-ho, 
With a rumbelow, 
And the merchants pace the shore ; 
But the Genoese waggons* and galleys of Venice 


* “ Carracks”’ were literally sea “‘ waggons,”” 


Surge in from the sea no more, no more— 
Sweep in from sea no mo’e. 


And whiffs of spice 
From the Paradise 
Where the nutmeg and cinnamon grow 
No more float down 
To the dull sea-town 
To the music of yo-heave-ho / 


For it’s yo-heave-ho, 

With a rumbelow, 
And the merchants pace the shore, 
But the Genoese waggons, &c., &c. 


The curious formality of to-day carries us 
back to the middle of the fifteen-hundreds, 
when Southampton, with its huge walls and 
strong towers, was falling into decay, and 
Edward VI. reduced the rent of the town 
from £200 to £50 whenever the customs 
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should fall short of £200, and “no ships 
called carracks of Genoa or galleys of 
Venice should enter the port to load or un- 
load.” Suggestive as the incident is, it is 
but a small detail in the luminous and in- 
teresting picture which Mrs. J. R. Green 
has achieved of the town-life of England in 
the fifteenth and, incidentally, in the four- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries.* It is a sin- 
gular fact that while so much sword-and- 
drum history has been written, so little has 
been accomplished in the way of giving us a 
clear conception of the daily life of medizval 
England in town and village. The vivid 
pages of Langland and Chaucer reveal more 
of the kindred humanity of five hundred 
years ago than nine-tenths of our standard 
histories. The cause is not far to seek. The 
delineation of the life—of the daily routine, of 
the joys, sorrows, struggles, defeats, achieve- 
ments—of the mass of the people in any by- 
gone epoch, is a task of supreme difficulty ; one 
which exacts exceptional gifts of intellect and 
sympathy in the writer, and arduous and 
well-nigh interminable research among re- 
cords which are widely scattered, obscure, 
and not easily accessible. In most historians 
the sympathetic human imagination appears 
to be deficient. They are attracted by the 
buried relics of Roman civilisation, by the 
architectural splendour of abbey and cathe- 
dral, by the royal pageant or martial episode 
which gives the homely streets a factitious 
interest. “That the story of convent and 
chapter and solemn pageant should be told 
with full detail I do not question,” writes 
Mrs. Green; “I only urge that when the 
tale is finished we still wait for some notice 
of the city itself and the humble details of 
its common life.” 

To this neglected portion of the subject, 
the work-a-day condition of our medieval 
towns and the vicissitudes of their municipal 
history, Mrs. Green has devoted these sub- 
stantial volumes. In the execution of her 
task she has traced the development of be- 
tween forty and fifty provincial boroughs ; 
and though later historians may be able, after 
a more exhaustive research, to modify some 
of the conclusions here presented, the review 
of municipal life given in these chapters 
opens wide and attractive vistas into a dim 
and little-trodden region of our island-story. 
To the great political, social, and economic 
principles of which we obtain startling 
glimpses as we pass from town to town, it 
is not possible in these pages to direct special 


* “Town Life in the Fifteenth Century,” by Mrs. J. R. 
Macmillan & Co. 


‘Green. 2 vols. 
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attention ; we can but attempt to gather a 
few facts and incidents which may serve to 
throw light on the men and women—the 
tradespeople and craftsmen, the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water—who are crowded 
out of the historic picture by plumed war. 
riors and stately ecclesiastics. 

It is not easy to realise the position of the 
fully enfranchised boroughs of the fifteenth 
century. Self-dependent States within the 
State, they elected their own rulers, levied 
and assessed their own taxes, drew up their 
own constitutions, fenced themselves round 
with wall and ditch, maintained their own 
armies and fleets—such as these were, exer- 
cised powers of life and death, made treaties 
and covenants with their neighbours, con- 
trolled labour and traffic, and tried experi- 
ments in protection or free trade. In 1495, 
when Henry VII. made a league of peace 
and free-trade with Burgundy, the treaty 
was sent to all the chief towns of England 
that the mayor might affix the city seal, “for 
equality and stableness of the matter.” Two 
hundred and twenty-six burghers sat in Par- 
liament beside the seventy-four knights of 
the shire ; and the qualification of members 
and the mode of election were decided for 
itself by each borough. Outside the enfran- 
chised walls England was overridden by the 
great lords and their armed retainers. “Four 
hundred years later,” Mrs. Green observes, 
“the very remembrance of this free and 
vigorous life was utterly blotted out.” There 
were mayors, town councils, burgesses ; but 
the burgesses had long lost their rights of elec- 
tion, and the municipal officers were mere 
phantoms of the strong rulers of former days. 
The limits of the ancient “liberties” were 
forgotten, or regarded as a meaningless sur- 
vival of an old-world state of things. How 
this singular evolution was brought about 
among a people who had a passion for 
liberty—how it has happened “that it is 
only in our own age that the controversies 
which were opening in the fifteenth century 
have again taken the foremost place ”—is 
one of the large and attractive issues dealt 
with in these volumes. 

Though nearly all our towns can trace 
their history into a remote past, they were 
for many generations but small clusters of 
labourers’ huts, or the stances of market or 
fair near some convenient river ford, or at 
the branching of a great road. With the 
new commercial life which the wool trade of 
the twelfth century set vigorously a-swing, 
the independent municipal history of the 
borcughs began. In the thirteenth the great 
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majority had obtained charters of self-govern- 
ment. The largest boroughs, however, 
“eould probably in 1300 only make a show 
of four or five thousand inhabitants, and of 
enfranchised burgesses a yet smaller number ; 
while the mud or wood-framed huts, with 
gabled roofs of thatch and reeds that lined 
their narrow lanes, sheltered a people who, 
accepting a common poverty, traded in little 
more than the mere necessaries of life. It 
was not till the middle of the fourteenth 
century that the towns as they entered on 
a larger industrial activity began to free 
themselves from the indescribable squalor 
and misery of the early Middle Ages.” Along- 
side the new spirit of commercial enterprise 
a new spirit of public beneficence appears to 
have sprung up. Less wealth was lavished 
on cathedral and monastery, and men began 
to take a more active interest in schools and 
hospitals, bridges and street paving, wharves, 
harbours, and the freeing of the town’s 
tolls. 

Mrs. Green condenses the whole matter 
into a nutshell when she writes: “In the 
centuries between the Great Plague and the 
Reformation, just as in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the real significance of our history lies 
in the advent of a new class to wealth and 
power, as the result of a great industrial 
revolution.” The population of England in 
1453 is described, with remarkable novelty, 
as consisting of “churchmen, nobles and 
craftsmen, as well as common people,” and by 
the close of the same century, England had 
been transformed from “a land of agricul- 
tural villages into a land of manufacturing 
towns,” and had sent her own trading vessels 
into every sea from Iceland to Syria. 

Let us turn, however, from the broad 
outlines of this great national change toa 
few suggestive details. The forces with 
which the townsfolk had to contend in the 
struggle to obtain civic independence are 
strikingly indicated by the condition of 
Worcester and the district immediately 
round the city in the time of Edward I. 
There were no fewer than five gallows. 
“One belonged to the town, another to the 
Bishop, and a third to the Earl of Gloucester, 
while two more were set up by the Abbots 
of Pershore and Westminster, who held pro- 
perty in the borough ; all of which lords and 
prelates had the right of hanging thieves and 
rioters in this little community of about two 
thousand inhabitants.” As might be expected 
this close association of rival authorities often 
led to exciting and even tragic interludes. 
At Bristol, in 1305, young Lord Maurice of 
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Berkeley, to whom his father had given 
Redcliffe Street, attempted to assert his 
feudal rights in defiance of a royal charter 
which vested the jurisdiction of Redcliffe 
in the mayor, “but, at the ringing of the 
common bell the Bristol men assembled, 
broke into Maurice’s house, took away a 
prisoner from him, and refused to allow him 
to hold any court, or to buy and sell any 
wares in Redcliffe Street. Upon this the 
young lord, appearing with ‘great multi- 
tudes of horse and foot,’ forced the bur- 
gesses to do suit to him, and cast those 
who refused into a pit, while the women 
who came to help their husbands in the 
fray were trodden underfoot.” He freed the 
Bristol prisoners, assaulted the burgesses at 
Tetbury fair, seized the shipping, and claimed 
dominion over the Severn. Lord Maurice was 
fined, but it was not till twenty-seven years 
later, after other alarms and excursions, that 
the civic jurisdiction was assured. At Can- 
terbury, the Arehbishop, in the event of a 
quarrel, had it in his power to refuse to 
confirm children, to allow the offices of the 
Church to the sick, to forbid his tenants to 
join in the great city festival, and so on. 
But it is in the letters of John Shillingford, 
Mayor of Exeter, issued by the Camden 
Society, that one can most clearly follow the 
course of the civic conflict with noble and 
ecclesiastic. 

We see the shrewd capable townsman at 
Westminster, meeting my lord chancellor, 
kneeling by the door “and saluting him in 
the most goodly wise that I could, and recom- 
mending unto his good and gracious lordship 
my fellowship and all the commonalty his own 
people and bedesmen of the city of Exeter” ; 
and, as was his wont, taking prudent thought 
of the city when he hears that my lord has 
bidden the chief justice to dinner: “I did 
as methought ought to be done . . and 
sent thither that day two stately pickerellis 
and two stately tenches.” 

Life in the shadow of a medieval cathe- 
dral must have had its drawbacks if it be as 
much as approximately accurate, that “even 
without the aid of pestilence the ordinary 
mortality of a borough in the Middle Ages 
was almost equal to that of a town during 
2 visitation of cholera to-day.” The absolute 
indifference to any sanitary arrangements is 
barely conceivable. Streets were choked 
with the refuse of house, swine-cote, and 
shambles. Timber-dealers blocked the tho- 
roughfares with trunks of trees, and builders 
with the frame-work of new houses, while 
dyers made morasses with their waste waters, 
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and fleshers added to the horrors by scalding 
their hogs. The wells were poisoned, and the 
water-cart, “by which the whole community 
is refreshed,” carried the germs of pestilence 
from door to door. In 1507 the happy thought 
occurred to the authorities of Norwich to for- 
bid any one to dig holes in the market-place 
to get sand without the mayor’s licence. The 
order must have been a novelty in days when 
streets were flooded by some heedless burgher 
turning a watercourse out of its way for his 
own convenieace, and when even the high- 
road was obstructed with pitfalls. In 1499 
an Aylesbury miller wanted clay for the re- 
pair of his mill. A couple of his men forth- 
with got what they needed on the highway, 
where they left in the middle of the road a 

it ten feet long, eight broad, and eight deep. 

t was a green Yule, and the pit was quickly 
filled with water. On Christmas Eve a glover 
from Leighton Buzzard, trudging Aylesbury- 
ward with his pack-horse, plunged in the 
dusk into this watery trap, and man and horse 
were drowned. The miller was charged with 


the glover’s death, but was acquitted on the 


ground that he had had no malicious intent, 
and had only dug the pit to repair his miil! 
A better appreciation of comfort and seem- 
liness had, however, begun to stimulate the 
townspeople, and even at this latter date the 
houses of the Bristol merchants, with their 
vaulted cellarage of groined stone and lofty 
roofs of carved timber, had already made the 
famous western port a worthy residence for 
the princely traders and adventurers who 
dressed in silk, and were held in high honour. 

And now “for the first time since the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from England we find a 
class of men with money to dispose of.” No 
doubt the bells were still rung in many 
places when a nobleman or peer of the realm 
passed through “in his robe of scarlet twelve 
yards wide,” with a train of attendants 
crowding to hold up his long sweeping 
sleeves; but the burghers and journeymen 


had learned by this time to jest with irrey. 
erent mirth at the spectacle of this bankrupt 
feudalism, and the strong rooms of the 
wealthy merchants held in security for fre. 
quent loans the plate and costly heirlooms of 
the old shire houses. Even intermarriage 
between the old stock and the new flourish 
became possible. Sir William Plumpton 
took to wife the daughter of a citizen and 
merchant of York, and the account of a 
visit paid by one of her girls to some super- 
cilious aristocratic cousins, Sir John Scrope 
and his daughter Mistress Darcy, expresses 
with charming piquancy the feelings of the 
high-class bourgeoisie: ‘* By my troth I stood 
there a large hour, and yet I might neither 
see lord nor lady ... and yet I had five 
men, in a suit (of livery). There is no such 
five men in his house, I dare say.” 

One of the curiously attractive features of 
the vast evolution which was being worked 
out, is the attempt to deal with the labour 
question. Here we have, almost precisely 
as we have to-day, the problems of ma- 
chinery, of hours and wages, of strikes and 
trade organizations ; and the methods adopted 
for their solution or suppression read with a 
singularly instructive appositeness at the 
present moment. 

The new constitution of society had its 
losses as well as its gains. In spite of the 
quickening interest in schools and educa- 
tion, “so far as we know no trader or 
burgher possessed a library ; out of the lost 
past not so much as a line of Horace found 
an echo among even the more lettered men 
of business till over a hundred years later ; 
not a picture was carried home from the 
schools of Italy or the Netherlands ; of the 
mighty commerce of the world beyond the 
sea the trader knew everything, of its cul- 
ture nothing; and England remained with- 
out any distinguished patrons of the arts or 
fosterers of learning save those found in 
bishops’ palaces.” 
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THE PHANTOM SHEPHERD. 


By H. GUTHRIE-SMITH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR JULE GOODMAN, ~ 


fy WAS a new chum, then gaining 
‘ai colonial experience, as it is called. 
We were taking—eight men, 
myself and the packman— six 
hundred head of cattlethrough the 
rough country at the head of Pomahaka. We 





expected to deliver them three weeks later 
at Johnson’s Opotiki Station. The brief New 
Zealand twilight was fast drawing to a close 
as we turned the cattle up a steep valley in 
the hills. 

While the packman prepared our damper 
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THE PHANTOM SHEPHERD. 


and tea we pitched the tent and lighted huge 
fires of wood behind the tired beasts. The 
mountains were already powdered with snow, 
the autumn air sharp, and very soon after 
our frugal meal pipes were lit and the tent 
occupied. 

The life had not then lost to me its charm 
of novelty, and the rush of the full, deep 
river at our side, the bittern’s boom from its 
sedgy haunts, the intermittent cry of “ More 
york, more pork” from the small native owl, 
and the bellowing of some restless beast 
among the cattle were yet strange in my ears. 

The flap of the tent was open and the 
chain of smokeless fires could be seen spark- 
ling and crackling in front of us, or when 
fresh logs were now and again thrown on, 
creating weird and fantastic shadows that 
faded quickly again into the gloom of the 
bush undergrowth. There is something 
stimulating to old hands in the ignorance of 
a greenhorn, and the conversation was lively 
in camp that night. The men spoke of the 
colony's early days, of the first diggings, of 
travellers lost in unnamed glaciers, and of 
boundary keepers among the hills maddened 
by solitude. 

A grey, old shepherd told how the Mac- 
kenzie country had been discovered by a 
drover of that name, how he had stocked it 
with stolen sheep, of his wonderful dog, and 
how at last the thief had been detected and 
punished. There was a silence after the last 
story, and I feared the yarning had come to 
an end for the night, when Macintosh, the 
drover in charge of the mob, began—and I tell 
the tale as nearly as possible in his own words. 

“Well, boys, as the cattle are safe to-night 
and it is yet early, I'll spin you as queer a 
yarn as most of you ever heard. I was an 
eye-witness to most of it, so you only get it 
secondhand, and that’s near enough, I reckon. 
Some of you, I daresay, know the Rukituri 
Station in the Patea back-country; well, 
long before it was bought by its present 
owners, a man called Morrin used to run his 
sheep there. He was about two-and-thirty, 
and a terror to work. He could walk down 
any of his shepherds on the hills, and there 
wasn't a man in the district—and they 
reckoned some good men among them too— 
@ patch on him for fencing, splitting, shear- 
ing, any work, in fact, to which an early set- 
tler has to turn his hand. But his temper 
was notorious, sullen, sulky, and revengeful. 
He seemed to avoid all decent society, and 
there wasn’t too much of it in Patea in those 
days. I’ve seen the same things in animals, 
too ; the surliest collie is the one to run and 
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force when the others are limping and 
shingle-sore. With horses, too, you'll find 
the bad-tempered, bucking brute will carry’ 
you farthest. 

“Well, about that time a lot of the big 
runs were thrown open to selectors, Rukituri 
among them, and a chap called O’Rae—Paddy 
O’Rae—took up a farm on the corner of 
Morrin’s place. He was a careless, happy- 
go-lucky devil of an Irishman. He had done 
a lot of droving and shepherding, and limped 
a bit from a fall on the hills. He was a real 
Irishman, too, in his love for animals, and 
had a rattling good team of collies—the best 
dogs in the province. I’ve heard him, when 
he was outside of a tot or two—he was a bit 
too fond of his grog—blowing and spinning 
all manner of fancy yarns about his old dog 
‘Mac.’ It slept beside him in his house, he 
fed it when he fed himself. I believe he 
cared for it more than for anything else in 
the world. Well, Paddy settled down on his 
farm, and it wasn’t long before ructions 
started between him and his neighbour, for 
Morrin was the kind of man that nobody 
could have lived with long ; he never forgave 
or forgot, and to have spited another fellow 
would have nearly killed himself. I remem- 
ber once, at a big drafting match, a pup 
heeled him in the yards. He bought the 
poor devil, took it home with him, and cut 
its throat. 

“O’Rae’s farm was at the corner of the big 
run, and his fencing as bad as that of most 
cockatoos. His stock was constantly getting 
out and boxing with Morrin’s sheep, and 
over this there were endless rows, for Mor- 
rin swore that the strayed sheep had been 
put through to eat his grass, and that the 
rotten fences were kept out of repair on 
purpose. 

‘‘The station shepherds were not very often 
down on that part of the run ; and I daresay 
that O’Rae was not particular, when his 
sheep escaped, about sending his dogs for 
them on to Morrin’s land. On such occa- 
sions, too, an odd station lamb may now and 
then have been ear-marked by mistake. The 
number must have been very small, however, 
for O’Rae’s sheep bred on the farm never 
strayed very far, and the traffic and barking 
of dogs kept Morrin’s off that corner of his 
run. Well, this state of things went on for 
a couple of years, and the end of it was that 
Paddy was hauled up one December for 
stealing sheep from the Rukituri run, the 
property of W. Morrin, Esq. In the trial, 
which came on at a very awkward season 
for O’Rae, it was proved that twenty-three 
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sheep had come in at the last Rukituri draft- 
ing with the station ear mark altered to that 
of O’Rac. The wounds were not yet healed. 
Further, a couple of Morrin’s shepherds 
swore that they had seen Paddy getting in 
sheep from that portion of the Rukituri run 
which adjoined his farm, several of the 
wethers, whose ears had been cut, they 
could swear to from horn marks, &c.; one 
in particular they knew well; it had been a 
pet, and wore a narrow strap round its 
neck, almost concealed by ten months’ wool. 

“O’Rae acknowledged that he had some- 
times run in strayed sheep from his corner of 
the Rukituri run, but had always immediately 
turned out those that did not belong to him- 
self ; he could not explain how the twenty- 
three sheep had come in with the station 
ear-mark altered, but swore he had nothing 
to do with it. 

“There was other evidence, too, pretty 
strong against him, though now it is certain 


‘Ile himself and his dogs had disappeared. * 


that Morrin must have himself ear-marked 
his own sheep, and perjured himself to ruin 
his neighbour. The jury, bowever, as nearly 
always happens in sheep-stealing cases, re- 
fused to convict. Morrin appealed, and was 
again defeated, each party, however, having 
to pay his own costs. This was more than 
O’Rae could do; the trouble had come on 
about the end of December, his wheat 
paddocks stood too long unreaped, and at 
last a nor’-wester threshed them for him 
standing ; the grain was so shaken that he 
only bagged eight bushels. He had never 
been a good farmer; he had a big over- 
draft, the banks came down on him ; and, to 
make a long story short, he was cleared out 
with his dogs, a couple of nags, and very 
little else. This was Christmas time, and 
you all know what hells on earth these up- 
country townships are abont then. There 
are few decent settlers, no public opinion, 
and all the blackguards of the district hang 
about them, knocking 
down their cheques, and 
drinking with any one 
they can get hold of. At 
that time the half-caste, 
Punga, was there, ‘ want- 
ed’ for horse stealing; 
Macquarrie, too, who 
afterwards shot poor Gol- 
Jan and burnt his wharé 
to hide the traces of his 
brutal deed. In fact, 
they were an extra bad 
lot in Patea then, not a 
decent dozen in the 
whole boiling ”—I could 
not help interrupting 
here to inquire if Christ- 
mas was always spent 
like that in the up- 
country townships— 
“Not always,” Macin- 
tosh replied; ‘‘in fact, 
T’ve seen them as sober 
as judges even at Patea 
on the 25th.” I was 
pleased to hear this, and 
said so, but the men 
laughed when he pro- 
ceeded. “ Well, you see, 
it was this way, there 
was no. pub. there then, 
and the weekly coach 
that year brought up the 
grog on the 18th. There 
was no delay in going 
for it; you can bet; and; 
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** Appeared to be struggling for the caresses of a master.” 


in four days there wasn’t enough left to 
wet a flea’s foot. However, to goon. Poor 
Paddy took to the bottle; he was soaking 
there nigh a fortnight, and his burst ended 
in the horrors.” 

Macintosh, at this point of his story, 
rolled himself on to his other side, and, 
addressing me in particular, continued—“ If 
you've ever come across a shepherd on the 
burst you cannot but have noticed how 
miserable and crestfallen his dogs look, how 
they sneak about the public-house, dusty and 
unkempt, with flat flies swarming on the 
sores of their ears ; and how they leap upon 
him, fawning and running in circles, as at 
last, half dazed still, the stableman shoves 
the poor wretch on his horse, and all the 
frowsy loungers leaning by the pub. doors 
watch him out of sight. 


“When at last O’Rae rode off, he could 
hardly stick on his saddle, and must have 
parted company with his nag a few miles 
down the road. There they found his pony 
next morning, standing with its head over 
the boundary gate between Morrin’s and 
Sanderson’s ; he himself and his dogs had dis- 
appeared. At first, people were inclined to 
believe there might have been an accident, 
but the collies being gone too, we settled that 
he must have left the district in disgust, for, 
in his drink, he had been cursing the whole 
country side, and especially Morrin, the man 
who had ruined him. However, about three 
days later, a kiddie came running into the 
station, jolly near scared to death, singing 
out ‘Oh, we've found Paddy O'Rae ; he’s in 
the big kowhai-tree on the river-bed cliffs.’ 
The children had been fishing for enungas 
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in the river there, and one of them had 
spied him. After his fall from his horse, 
he must have wandered, and in the dark, 
stumbling over the cliff, stuck in the fork of 
the solitary tree. 

“ Well, he looked there just like a living 
man, his fixed gaze was set in the direction 
of the Rukituri homestead, and his threat, 
‘that he’d be even with Morrin yet,’ was 
recalled by everybody. He was there for 
three or four days, a ghastly interest to the 
station children. There was no rope long 
enough to reach him, and before one could 
be procured, he was gone; no one knew 
more than that he was gone. His dogs, 
after lingering for a few days about the spot, 
went back to the deserted cottage. There 
they were claimed by his brother, and sold to 
the shepherds round about. Very soon the 
matter began to drop. Winter was coming 
on when little sheep work is done, and men 
occupied themselves with other things. 

‘“‘Morrin’s head shepherd left him that 
season, and I applied for the billet and got 
it. Winter passed away, spring came on, the 
season was favourable and the lambing good. 
Docking the lambs at Rukituri always began 
the last week in October, and everything had 
been prepared for a smart start on the 
Monday. That morning, however, when 
the shepherds went to loose their dogs, three 
were gone. ‘Three!’ I inquired, ‘ which 
three?’ The man replied, with a scared 
look, they were the collies that had belonged 
to Paddy O’Rae. Morrin rushed off to see 
for himself; they were gone, sure enough. 
‘We'll have to go on,’ he said. ‘If they’re 
about they will follow us’; and in the grey 
dawn we rode off, whistling and shouting for 
the missing dogs. The docking yards were 
then on Table Mountain—a flat-topped hill— 
the highest in the ewe run. Usually we had 
no trouble with the lambs, for they could 
run up hill all the way, except for a few 
chains where the open ground narrowed 
between a deep bushed gully and the fence 
that led to the yards. 

“There that day the sheep jammed, and 
the lambs all getting towards the tail end 
of the mob, broke away in spite of us. We 
brought them up again three times, but 
they fairly bested us, and at last we gave 
it up in despair. The men stood scared and 
whispering together, when suddenly, about 
ten chains from us, the missing dogs came 
out of the bush together. They lingered 
for a moment in careless attitude, as if at 
a master’s heel. We stood perfectly still in 
astonishment. ‘Great Scott!’ at length 
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exclaimed one of the men, ‘they’re following 
something !’ 

“As he spoke ‘ Mac’ trotted ahead, cross. 
ing and recrossing the path with his tail 
curled over his back ; the other two remained 
at heel, following soberly thirty yards be- 
hind! Morrin turned pale; as he passed his 
hand over his face, I heard his bristled 
beard rasp. ‘Look there!’ I exclaimed. 
Whatever it was that they followed must 
have paused, for the three collies appeared 
to be struggling for the caresses of a master, 
rubbing against him, licking each other's 
chops and gamboling about; then they 
moved on once more, the old dog trotting 
ahead, the others at heel still, until they 
disappeared round a corner. ‘Pooh! there’s 
nothing there,’ Morrin at length managed to 
say, but his trembling lips and white face 
belied his statement. 

*¢Tt’s the ghost of Paddy O’Rae,’ a shep- 
herd exclaimed from behind. ‘No wonder 
the sheep wouldn’t run!’ 

“That was the beginning of our troubles, 
for, whatever it was, it haunted us all that 
spring. Three of the shepherds left, and at 
last Morrin did not dare to stir from the 
homestead, for, as surely as he appeared 
among the sheep, there would be a smother 
or a bad break back ; he was regularly boy- 
cotted, in fact, and couldn’t see his own 
sheep without some mishap befalling them. 
However, we got through docking, and 
shearing was over, when one Sunday a rab- 
biter, coming in from the back, brought 
with him the news that he had seen O’Rae. 
‘Seen who?’ I exclaimed. ‘Seen Paddy 
O’Rae. We came in late from the Four 
Peaks Range last night, and passed the 
Burnt Bush by moonlight. He was standing 
quite still on the edge of the bush, glaring 
at me. Ill take my oath to him, for his 
dogs were there.’ ‘ Why, he’s been dead for 
months,’ I said. ‘I don’t know about that, 
he replied ; ‘ but if I didn’t see O’Rae, then 
I don’t see you now,’ 

“Well, I was out there myself two days 
afterwards, and while riding home late by 
the bush, my attention was attracted by a 
wailing and moaning sound. It seemed to 
proceed from an old native clearing in the 
woods. Half expecting to find a native 
woman rocking herself to and fro, mourning 
for some dead friend, I rode up. One glance 
was enough. I felt my hair rise, the water 
rushed to my eyes, and shivers stirred me 
from head to foot. I saw, not five yards off, 
a figure pass me on the right and disappear 
into the deeper shade. There was no mi 
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taking the limp. It was the figure of 
O’Rae ! 

“T noticed no more, for my horse rearing 
almost perpendicular, wheeled to the left and 
bolted through the bush ; a supple-jack’s loop 
brushed me from the saddle, and I reached 
the homestead just as they were preparing 
to search for me. When I informed the boss 
of what I had seen a groan burst from him, 
but the worst had not yet come. 

“Two or three nights later a native kiddie, 
galloping up in a hurry, sung out there were 
dogs worrying in the Riverbed Paddock. It 
was moonlight luckily ; we tumbled out of 
our bunks, snatched down our bridles and 
guns, ran the horses into a corner, and gal- 
loped off to the paddock named. It was a 
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good mile from the homestead, and long 
before getting there we heard the thunder 
of driven sheep and the bleating of ewes and 
lambs. The moon sliding suddenly from be- 
neath a rugged black cloud, showed us the 
sheep scattered in mobs throughout the whole 
paddock. Many were down, and others stag- 
gering with blood pouring from their throats, 
and staining with scarlet the white wool. The 
ewes had forgotten their lambs, and the latter 
were bleating and calling for their dams. 

“ Every few minutes a furious rush apprised 
us of a dog’s presence, and a sheep would 
single out from a mob, gallop for a few 
moments with a black, silent weight clinging 
to it, then reel and fall. 

* Well, by Jove! we were after these dogs 


“It was working the dogs by signs.” 


for hours, and at last, properly baked, and 
with all our cartridges gone, we threw our- 
selves down to rest. Shortly before midnight 
the collies ceased to worry. We watched 
them then with mingled rage and amazement 
as they mustered the sheep together and 
gently barked them up from the far corners. 
They were driving them towards us—a deep 
papa ravine almost divided the paddock— 
and at once it burst on us that the brutes in- 
tended driving the whole flock over the pre- 
cipice. On the sky line we could see them 
almost as by daylight; we watched them 
running, and then waiting for a moment or 
two with pricked ears and tails gently agi- 
tated, and then running again. By heavens! 
some one was working them! We turned, 
and our knees knocked together with terror, 
for there, behind us, haunting the gnarled 
and wind-blown fringes of the bush, some- 
thing glided and stood. ‘My God! it’s 


the ghost again,’ I cried. Half hidden in 
the forest vegetation, it was working the dogs 
by signs ; now we could see its arms waving 
like branches in a breeze, and now as the 
dogs approached the precipice the inanimate 
fury of the gale possessed it, when the leaves 
flutter and stand erect, as the fern fires leap 
at them from below and the boughs creak 
and lash each other in a nor’-west gale. The 
collies caught the contagion of this voiceless 
rage, and bit and hounded on the wretched 
sheep, tearing their sides, leaping on their 
backs, worrying the ribs of the mob, each 
working like a score of dogs in one. Happily 
for us, the sheep had been so hustled already 
that night that now they hardly moved. 
With hearts leaping and thumping and breath 
gone, we reached the other side of the ravine 
just as the dogs decamped. 

“We looked across ; there was no sign of 
movement in the bush ! 
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“ With trembling fingers Morrin pulled out 
his watch. By the moonlight we could see 
but one hand; they overlapped at twelve! 
The ghost was gone ! 

“The life was becoming daily more intoler- 
able ; mobs drafted for sale were found boxed 
with other sheep in the morning, and every 
annoyance that an old shepherd’s experience 
could suggest put into practice. 

“We lay out time after time, but every 
night the ghost changed its beat, and our 
best efforts were in vain. Poisoned meat 
was laid for the collies, and armed natives 
posted at the most likely spots. At last one 
evening, I remember it was the 13th of 
February, and I’ve always reckoned it an un- 
lucky day since, we heard the ghost had 
been seen going down the Single Cliff cutting 
towards the river bed flats—you know them ?” 
—he addressed the Patea man, who nodded— 
“‘well! the ghost had gone down there, and 
we knew in all probability the dogs would 
be with it. 

“ Morrin snatched down his rifle, jumped 
on his pony, and was off in a minute. I 
got a couple of blankets and followed. We 
tethered our horses and lay on the very edge 
of the cliff all night, lashed, for security’s 
sake, to a huge flax-bush that had for years 
escaped the grass fires. 

“The long, weary hours of watching seemed 
interminable. The Southern Cross grew dis- 
tinct ; there was a swamp at the foot of the 
cliff, and, drawn by the heights above, the 
pines grew slender and tall. The unruffled 
river ran just beyond, spangled with golden 
stars. The night was perfectly still ; once or 
twice we heard the native dogs bark in 
the distant Pa, a weka sang out, and the 
native owl repeated his name again and 
again. 

“ As the hours wore on, we could hear and 
almost see the brown kiwi sniffing as it dug 
its long bill into the soft marsh ground. The 
greedy kakapo nibbling like a rabbit rather 
than a bird, grunted with relish over its favour- 
ite food. Dawn came, the kaka shrieked, the 
Tiri sang, the pigeons sunned themselves in 
circles, the swamp-hens clamoured peevishly, 
as an old grey harrier sailed overhead. 

“ Aimlessly we watched it rise in its flight 
to settle on a boulder that jutted above the 
cave. Its legs were stretched, its claws open, 
with half-closed wings it was about to grip 
the perch, when with a sharp wheel and a 
startled cry it dropped inthe air. The ghost 
was there ! 

“ We watched till eight, till twelve. There 
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were no further signs. The shadows length. 
ened as the afternoon passed away. At six 
Morrin bade me ride to the station for food, 
while he remained on watch. Lance Croker, 
one of our shepherds, joined me there, and 
we rode back in fast-failing light. 

“We were near the spot where Morrin 
was lying, when Lance, who rode in front, 
pointed to a figure that glided swiftly towards 
the edge of the cliff. ‘O’Rae,’ he exclaimed ; 
then, as the tethered horse plunged madly 
and swayed half strangled against the rope, 
‘ By the Lord ! it’s given Morrin’s nag a fright,’ 
I tried to shout, but my tongue cleaved to the 
roof of my mouth. 

“Like a man in a dream, I watched the 
flax bush begin to move. The split tips of 
the leaves were growing shorter and shorter, 
contracting every instant. By Heaven! the 
whole clump was sliding towards the preci- 
pice,"it bowed itself to fall, we heard one 
dreadful yell, a puff of white dust rose, and 
I dropped from my horse in a swoon. 

‘That night there was a tremendous flood 
in the river, and for the next week the waters 
were white and turbid from the melting snow. 
A hot nor’wester was raging in the windy 
and distant hills. 

“ About the eighth day, rather as a matter 
of form than with any hope of discovering 
the body, all hands turned out from the 
neighbouring stations, and for two days we 
searched. 

“Nothing, however, was found until ’67, 
when the big gold rush took place. Every 
stream was fossicked then, and dirt washed 
everywhere. 

‘* Far down the river-bed a party of miners 
found a ring at the bottom of one of their 
cradles. It was identified as having once 
been the property of Morrin ; further search 
was made, and the remains of a man, bone by 
bone, collected. 

“He must have been floated down the 
river and thrown up high and dry on some 
bank or other. There the wild pigs had got 
him and dragged him about, struggling over 
his body as they do over the carcase of a 
dead sheep. They say the station is still 
haunted, but no harm has ever been done 
again to man or beast. Nothing more was 
ever seen of the dogs.” 

He ceased, the last candle guttered out. 
The men, after a few remarks, knocked out 
the ashes from their well-sucked pipes, turned 
on their sides, and very soon only the rip- 
pling of the water broke the profound silence 
of night in the wilderness. 
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By WILLIAM CANTON, Avrnor or “ Tue Invisipre Piayrmarte.”’ 


SECOND 


seme] ROM our door we front Craig Rossie, 

the most notable point in the land- 

scape; at its foot the Heuch of 

Coul, a wild precipitous gash in 
the hill-side, wooded on the west, but all 
broken stone-drift on the east. A stream 
tumbles through it and bickers past Kay 
Craig (Kay=caw ; a haunt of crows). Near 
the Craig is Pirnie farm-house, until recently 
a place famous for “ brownies.” You will 
never meet anyone who saw a brownie, but 
there are still people who know people who 
are believed to have seen them. One old 
lady has told me that it was the persecuted 
ministers who did the brownie’s work during 
the troublous Covenanting times. West of 
Craig Rossie is Craig Affray ; farther west is 
Fossway, a strath leading into the solitude 
of the Ochils, and over to Glen Devon. Stiil 
further west, and only a half mile from us, 
is Kincardine with its lovely glen and the 
Water of Ruthven; and yet again farther 
west Glen Eagles. They say the “eagles” 
of the Roman legions gave this fold of the 
hills its name ; and indeed there are traces of 


Roman strengths, outposts to the Camp at 
Ardoch, but I can’t quite believe that Glen 
Eagles presents so simple and picturesque a 


derivation. Iam sorry, for I like to revert 
to the people of old time who saw what we 
now see—but in what different aspects—and 
who are all gone, all gone! 

Here is a thing worth-seeing, and one sees 
it only, I think, when the low sun is shining 
along the fields: a lark rising. As he lifts, 
lit with the sunlight, he is a whitish grey, 
against the dark green of the sunless hill- 
side ; when he reaches higher, against the 
blue sky or silvery cloud, he is black. Craig 
Rossie is always wonderful, always restful 
and full of placid strength. Its colours are 
wonderful too, and give it a sort of human 
complexion ! 

You who are so skilled in the experiences 
of life, pray explain to me the easeful look of 
the hills and the strath, and put into words 
the sentiment they are manifestly endeavour- 
ing to express. Have you solved the mys- 
tery? Is it that the hills have no work at 
all to do—that they have simply to subsist 
and weather as little as possible? Absolute 
quiet and self-restraint is their wisest eco- 
nomy. Then they know from age-long 
habitude what a protracted lease of life they 


PAPER, 


have, and that saves them from anxiety. So 
they are largely easy-minded, wisely quies- 
cent, very seldom saddened by the remem- 
brance of the changeful past, and, of course, 
good-natured, if a little slow of wit, in con- 
sequence of their vast bulk. What a curious 
smile must ripple through their granite 
heads when they see the rapid feverish 
generations of little men always in a hurry ! 

The fields take life differently, but in 
some respects they resemble the hills in tem- 
perament. They have work to do, but they 
do not mistake haste for speed. They 
never hurry the ploughshare—how well the 
plough-horses know that !—and they never 
dream of hurrying themselves. They have 
all the summer for their task, and that 
task they have done for so many centuries 
that they have come to perform it almost 
mechanically. They like to bask and laze 
in the sun from noon till twilight, great 
brown lusty creatures that they are! In 
the cool light of the stars and the moon they 
bestir themselves in an almost noiseless way 
and do marvels. You heara rustle here and 
there as they throw fresh life and intention 
into grass and grain and green crop. Here 
and there you catch a long quiet breath as 
if they had just put down a huge weight 
quietly and did not want to wake the villages. 
They work on hushfully till the full light of 
early morning brings folk abroad, and then 
they begin to lounge, and finally to loll, 
whole comfortable-minded acres of them, and 
to bask all their length. They know precisely 
how many weeks, days and hours they have, 
and the most thrifty mode of exertion. .A 
blade now, and a leaf then ; here a bud, 
there a tassel, and behold all the harvest is 
ready in due season. Hurry broke his neck 
and care killed a cat. 

Oh, yes, our June days linger nearly all 
night here. The hills are dark ; the Ochils on 
the south, the Grampians on the north, in the 
west Ben Voirlich, Ben Lawers and other 
great mountain outlines ; but over all like a 
zodiac is a breadth of light—the weather- 
gleam—and one can read big type at mid- 
night. In the north the light is singularly 
white and clear, and a few sleepy clouds hang 
dreamily in it. At half-past two the dawn 
is beginning ; the white grows still whiter. 
At eight o'clock it seems full noon, such 
glorious windless sunshine is abroad. Did I 
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say the place was noiseless ? That was only 
in a sense. This fourth of June is full of 
humming and droning insects ; the larks are 
rioting in the invisible heights, the finches 
are jargoning in tree and bush; there is 
a sparkle on every leaf, and the lazy white 
summer clouds hardly seem to stir or change 
shape. Like full noon, did I say? No, for 
long before noon the heat-haze dims the 
glitter. The morning brilliancy has gone, and 
its freshness. Little breaths of cool air stir 
the leaves with a momentary briskness. 
Only the lazy white clouds appear to be the 
same. 

Yes, this is the Glen—Kincardine Glen. 
We must come here often. Such a place 
for colour and life! Such trees too; you 
need not see blue sky unless you like. Let 
us follow that wag-tail up the stream. Every 
few minutes he drops on a boulder among 
the ripples and his tail beckons us on. Up 
and up, across the rustic bridges, beyond the 
beeches and the firs, right out into the shrub- 
less pastoral valley at the higher end. How 
delightfully cool and fresh the air blows 
down through the open green hollow! The 
brook here runs winding in smooth reaches 
separated by little weirs and rapids of 
pebbles. In these glassy portions you see 


the fish rising and playing lazily a hair’s 
breadth beneath the surface, but as you 
approach not a fin is visible. A water-rat 
swims across and disappears beneath the 
overlap of the grassy bank. Your tread 
startles from its nest in a hole beneath these 
same grassy eaves a stumpy black-feathered 
bird, which flies for shelter, not in a straight 
line, but takes the centre of the stream and 
follows its windings for a hundred yards or 
so. 
Look how this bush of broom, weighed 
down with blossom, overhangs a still pool 
and fills its depths with a shower of golden 
flakes. 

Now,let me see whether the world has aged 
you, and how far you are still a boy at heart. 
If there be no grey hairs within, you will 
take a chip of fir left by the woodcutter and 
trim it into boat-shape with your knife, 
Every real boy has a knife. By way of sails 
take half-a-dozen vestas and melt the wax 
at the end so that they will stand upright 
on deck. Now light them and set your 
little venture afloat. Away it goes dancing 
down the rapids, among the boulders and 
over the pebble-ridges with its sails of flame. 
Fun! Of course it’s fun. As long as we are 
boys we shall think so, thank God ! 
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PART IL. 


Feysayed|O it went on the whole evening 
mf. As and through half the night. 


1 Up to eleven o'clock the 

{| watchman drummed through 

the village and called out that 

it was necessary to bring out 

more food for the troops ; and 

later on, that straw was required. How fear- 

fully tired those poor wounded must be, who 

had dragged themselves in mad panic as far as 

our hill! How they must suffer from the 
fever of their wounds! 

Here one notices a great, strong Turco, 
who, with an agonized look, begs for a knife 
that he may himself cut the ball out of his 
arm. ‘There sits in a barn, on a bundle of 
straw, an old, grey-haired captain, with a 


wounded leg, to which a much-needed dress- 
ing is being applied. Everywhere misery 
and pain. 

Yes, it was, indeed, a disturbed and fear- 
ful night, this night between Saturday and 
Sunday ; and all the more so as the enemy 
was expected at every moment. What would 
have become of our village had there chanced 
to have been a night attack ? 

At last, towards one o'clock, I Jay down 
and fell gradually into a feverish slumber, 
from which, however, I had a_ fearful 
awakening. 

At half-past two a loud noise awoke me. 
What was it? Are the Prussians coming ! 
The clanking of weapons, the heavy step of 
passing troops, occasional orders were h 
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I quickly dressed myself, and peeped through 
the curtains into the street. 

Soldiers were marching past; they were 
French, fugitives who were starting before 
daybreak for Liitzelstein, towards France. 
Whole hosts of troops of the line went by, 
calling out to each other here and there the 
number of a regiment ; now and then some 
one struck a match to light his pipe, and 
each time, illuminated by the light of the 
weird sulphurous flame, the martial visage 
of some soldier was seen. Covered with their 
white burnouses, and fear-inspiring, as if 
belonging to a legion of ghosts, stray 
Arabs wandered past; then, again, would 
come a tired, perhaps wounded, horseman, 
on a lame horse; and endless infantry 
soldiers, with and without arms; a confused 
mass, a number of troops jumbled together, 
a dispersed, shepherdless flock of the de- 
feated ; forerunners of the funeral procession 
of poor France ! 

Shivering and trembling in every limb, I 
again sought my couch, and meditated on all 
the terrors which had suddenly broken loose 
upon us; and then again on the words 
which now, instead of my intended sermon, 
I would address to my anxious congregation. 
During a long, long time, I was conscious, 
though half asleep, of the hurried and end- 
less marching past of the defeated army 
corps, and of a strange rattling sound of the 
tin utensils on the knapsacks. 

This is the Lord’s day. What will it 
bring to us ? 

Generally, on a Sunday morning, the 
village is so quiet and peaceful; the people, 
tired with their week’s work, sleep an hour 
longer than usual; but to-day, Sunday was 
to be no day of rest. Every one is already 
awake, one hears them moving about and 
talking loudly outside. Are troops still 
passing through ? 

I dressed quickly, and went up the castle 
hill, thence to look, in spite of the coldish 
morning air and of my empty stomach, at 
retreating Frenchmen and approaching 
Prussians. On all the forest paths, on the 
mountains, one could distinguish white specks, 
which, examined through the glass, proved 
to be people who were fleeing into the 
woods with bundles and household goods of 
various kinds, such as bedding, linen and 
clothes. 

On the other side of the mountains there 
would have been a sight of a very different 
nature, the entry, namely, of endless German 
army corps, who, on that morning, were 
pursuing the conquered army of McMahon, 
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and occupying all the surrounding villages. 
How often since then has it been said, “ We 
see nothing but the sky and Prussians” ? 
Where do they all come from? Who would 
have thought that they would have been so 
a Will the marching through never 
end ? 

While I stood there, small groups of fugi- 
tive troops were constantly arriving. Amongst 
others, a sergeant of my good Devaux, an 
Upper Alsatian, Geissler by name, who at 
once spoke to me, and gave me details of the 
battle. 

“Ts Lieutenant Devaux still alive?” I 
asked. 

“T’ think not,” he answered ; “he fell at 
the first onslaught of the Bavarians.” 

“But why don’t you follow the army like 
the rest? Do you wish to shut yourself up 
here in the fort ?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “I am known here, 
and here I prefer to remain.” 

And remain he did, but in a very different 
way from what he expected. 

The whole country was enveloped in a 
slight morning mist. There, across the wood, 
lies Buchsweiler, where my dear mother 
lives. How may it be with her? Has she 
suffered from yesterday’s alarms? May she 
not be over-anxious on my account? When 
And there, behind 


shall we meet again ? 
the mountain, lies Schillersdorf, where my 
father’s friend and my brother in office, 


Schaffer, dwells. How is he getting on? 
His large and rich parish must be quite full 
of German troops. If he only knew that 
our main battery is pointed exactly opposite 
to his house and village ! 

I stood there for some time, partly in the 
hope—why should I conceal it !—that, in 
spite of the many unexpected guests, my 
caterer, the canteen sergeant, might manage 
to bring me out some breakfast, but in vain. 
Possibly he forgot me in all the worry, 
possibly he had nothing more left. Well, @ 
la guerre comme & la guerre, thought I, and 
again descended the hill. 

The schoolmaster, Schenk, was already 
waiting for me below at baker Légel’s 
house. 

“Sir,” he said; “shall I ring the first bell 
for service, it is already past seven? Will 
there be service? There won't be many 
who will come.” 

“Certainly, my friend. This is specially 
the moment to speak a few, earnest, hearty 
words to the congregation. Ring the bell 
in God’s name.” 

And so, as usual, we entered our little 
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church at the foot of the hill at eight o’clock. 
But very few people were there. Just, how- 
ever, as we were about to sing, some of the 
villagers and soldiers rushed in breathlessly. 

“The Prussians! The Prussians are 
coming.” 

“Oh, good God, they are coming! They 
will destroy everything! they will take all 
the young men with them! Away, away !” 

And like chaff before the wind, the small 
lmot of church-goers was scattered at once. 

Who can have brought this foolish report ? 
In vain I tried to convince a few of the 
people outside the church how improbable 
such a rumour was, that it was only based 
upon exaggerated fears. War, I told them, 
was waged with regular troops, but never 
with unarmed and innocent villagers. And 
why should the Germans seize our young 
men? Have they 
not, it is currently 


Failly marching through with his ¢ 


darmée. De Failly? But how came he to 
at Wimmenau ? Was not he to have marched 
from Bitsch by Niederbronn and Lembach, and 
to have taken part in the battle near Frésch- 
weiler? How then could he have come by 
Lemberg in quite the contrary direction to 
Wimmenau ? 

I at once thought of my dear friend and 
colleague, Kunlin, in Wimmenau. How was 
he feeling during this invasion of the French 
troops? Would there be any encounter there 
beween the two armies ? 

At last I reached Reipertsweiler. A 
death-like stillness reigned in the village, 
Everyone had fled. The schoolmaster, 
Hostein, is quite alone in his schoolhouse, 
His family had retired to a friend’s in 
the neighbouring small village of Wil- 

denguth (also a 





reported, troops 
enough ? In short, 
I did my utmost 
to calm my people. 
But the alarm was 
tcogreat, and every 
able-bodied person 
quickly made up a 
small bundle of ne- 
cessaries and went 
off hastily. But 
whither? Where 
find any abode ? 
Where find shelter ? 

On the castle 
ramparts the little 
garrison, increas- 
ed to about 250 
men, by what re- 
mained of those who had fled after Frésch- 
weiler, stood ready to fire. With beat of 
drum the soldiers called to us to get out of 
the street, and invited any one who liked to 
come at once to the fort, as there were plenty 
of arms. But no one wished to do so. 

But what does all this mean? Is the 
enemy really at hand? Will there be a fight 
here? With a beating heart, and trusting in 
God, I started on the road to Reipertsweiler, 
to hold, as usual, a service there at ten. 
Every one tried to dissuade me from this. 

“Stay, where youare, minister. You are 
going right into the arms of the Prussians.” 

But I went, nevertheless. Just outside the 
village I met our Roman Catholic school- 
master, E , who said that he had come 

from Wimmenau, and: that the place was 
swarming with French troops, General de 





chapel of ease to 
Lichtenberg). Herr 
Hostein thought 
that it would 
perhaps be best 
not to attempt to 
have any service, 
no one would come, 
Well, at all events, 
we will try. We 
had the bell rung, 
aid lo, a few people 
gradually ventur- 
ed out to come to 
church. The sing- 
ing, however, does 
not go well, people 
are too sorrow- 
ful and anxious. 
I mounted the 
pulpit and read with a trembling voice a 
penitential and comforting psalm, adding 
thereto an appropriate exhortation, and en- 
couraging the people to be courageous and to 
trust in God. My short discourse was, 
however, often interrupted by sounds of 
tumult and by the tramping of horses in the 
valley below. The men stood up on the 
benches and anxiously looked out of the 
windows. 

“What is it you see?” I asked, from the 
pulpit. “Are they Germans ?” 

“ No, they are French, with guns.” 

“In that case we may proceed quietly.” 

I continued my sermon, but there was an 
end to any real devotion, and at last, whilst 
I was in the act of giving the blessing, most 
of the congregation rushed out of church. 

In the meantime, the schoolmaster’s family 
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had returned, and I was courteously invited 
to dinner; an invitation I gratefully ac- 
cepted, as I had eaten nothing since noon 
the day before. During the whole of that 
Sunday afternoon and well into the night, 
small bodies of fugitive troops poured in in- 
cessantly from the neighbouring side valleys, 
through Reipertsweiler, now in smaller, now 
in greater numbers. Solitary soldiers also, 
dead tired, dragged themselves along quite 
exhausted through the hot sand, and were 
heartily thankful for a glass of wine, a bit of 
bread, a cigar, and a small supply of money 
which we gave them. Withsilent, but heart- 
felt thanks, they then, poor fellows, went on 
their way, who knows whither ? towards a 
gloomy future—probably we shall never 
meet again ! 

In the evening, provided with some food 
which the schoolmaster’s family insisted upon 
my taking with me, I returned to Lichten- 
berg, which was still crowded with French 
soldiers passing through. 

On Monday morning I noticed with great 
joy, when I got up, that the sky was cloudy, 
giving us at least a promise of the sorely- 
needed rain. What a blessing will this be 
to tne parched ground ! 

Before doing anything else I went up to 
the castle. There I found an unusual stir. 
Every corner was crowded with soldiers. 
Some were squatting on the ground, round 
a fire which they had lighted in the court- 
yard, and were cooking themselves a thin 
soup, or munching a bit of biscuit as hard as 
a stone; others were cleaning their dusty 
clothes, or stood together in groups, smoking. 
In the canteen confusion reigned. Officers, 
privates, all mixed together anyhow; im- 
possible to get in there. Suddenly a bearded 
Zouave, called Waldeck, from Strasburg, 
began to address me in German. I invited him, 
as well as his friend Vincent, a smart young 
fellow, wearing a bandage round his head, 
to share whatever there was to be had. He 
had, during the battle, been slightly grazed 
by a bullet. With the greatest difficult 
we succeeded in forcing our way throug 
the crowd of soldiers into the little dining- 
room, where I had so often had my meais. 
Soon there steamed before us some tolerable 
coffee and milk, the last which was to be 
had, and this was also the very last meal of 
any kind that I ever ate in this well-known 
room. The next day the walls were pierced 
with shot, and all was in ruins. We cut our 
bread with Waldeck’s short sword, on which 
it seemed to me there still was blood. But, 
in spite of this, we enjoyed our frugal repast. 

XXXV—45 
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Waldeck and Vincent related the horrors of 
the battle on the day before yesterday. 

“Tt was like an oven,” said the latter, 
several times. 

The fire of shell and musketry could not 
be withstood, and to both of them it ap- 
peared miraculous how any one could escape 
from such a hailstorm of shot. 

An infantry soldier offered me, for ten 
francs ready money, a whole handful of 
100-thaler notes, which he had picked up on 
the battlefield. But I peremptorily declined 
this price of blood. Will others have done 
likewise ? 

Suddenly a shot was heard in the court- 
yard. The rifle of an infantry soldier had 
gone off accidentally, whilst he was explain- 
ing its mechanism to some men from the 
village. The ball embedded itself in the old 
lime-tree in front of the house—it might 
just as likely have struck the little group of 
men wedged into the canteen, of which we 
formed a part. I began to feel uncomfort- 
able amidst such surroundings, and to think 
of beating a retreat. But first of all, accom- 
panied by the Reipertsweiler schoolmaster, 
who had followed me here, I went to visit 
the men wounded in the battle of Frésch- 
weiler. Lieutenant Archer gave a reluctant 
consent to my doing so, and seemed, in conse- 
quence possibly of evil suggestions, to watch 
me suspiciously, which only strengthened me 
in my resolve not soon to visit the fort 
again. But still I must see the wounded, 
There they lay in a large barrack-room, on 
camp beds, some peacefully resigned, others 
complaining loudly, and in racking pain. A 
poor grey-headed old Turco touched me 
most ; he had received a ball in his stomach, 
and the wound was fearfully inflamed, the 
inflammation having extended to the size of 
a plate. I tried to encourage him, as I did 
also the others. A young foot soldier, beau- 
tiful as a picture, whose arm had been shat- 
tered, lay there, sadly moaning from time: 
to time, “Oh, my poor mother!” 

But how can I describe all the misery 
which reigned here }—why depict horrors 
which every one has either seen or heard or 
read of—horrors which do not, however, 
stop mankind from embarking in fresh wars 
and dealing out death on all sides! 

As we descended the castle hill a refresh- 
ing rain was falling. Now the thirsty ground 
will be satiated—thanks and praise be to 
God! It did not, however, rain long. The 
sun shone out anew, diamonds sparkled on 
the grass and flowers, the a and the 
ficlds smelt so sweet, and a delicious scent of 
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the forest came up from all the valleys. 
What a comfort ! 

My friendly schoolmaster renewed his invi- 
tation to me to share their mid-day meal, 
and I again thankfully accepted. Where 
else could I have found anything? Nearly 
everything was consumed, and every-one 
looked out for himself. I could not buy or 
beg even a bit of bread anywhere, and so I 
went with Herr Hostein to Reipertsweiler. 
In the afternoon his wife made me a white 
bandage marked with the ambulance red 
cross. Herr Hostein and I were standing in 
the entrance of his house when, suddenly, 
we saw three horsemen appear out of the 
Eckerbach valley on the other side of the 
stream. Are they French? Are they Ger- 
man? From their uniform they are not 
Frenchmen. At full gallop, with drawn 
sabres, and pistols at full cock, they dashed 
over the bridge, up the sandy road, and to- 
wards the solitary schoolhouse, looking 
sharply round on all sides. The school- 
master and I hastened down. The horse- 
men pulled up, and asked :— 

“ Are there any French here ?” 

“No; so far as we know, there are none 
here now.” 

So these were the first Germans. They 
galloped on, up to the village, and in a 
couple of minutes they were back again over 
the bridge, and disappeared into the valley, 
to make a report, possibly, of their recog- 
nisance ride. 

Ere long, three horsemen approached from 
the same direction, but this time they were 
evidently officers, who rode along quietly 
and securely. We saluted them, and one of 
them asked :— 

“How many Frenchmen are there in 
yonder fort ?” 

I excused myself, and said I could not say. 
The foreign officer answered, however, sharply 
and decidedly :— 

“But we know! Counting the fugitives, 
-here are about three hundred men !” 

And so they passed on, not to return. 
These were the first Germans whom we saw 
in this war. 

During this time Herr Hostein and I were, 
without being aware of it, in mortal danger. 
A dozen Zouaves, who had stolen down from 
the fort into the valley, saw us speaking to 
the Germans down in the Miihlweg, and 
covered them and ourselves with their rifles. 
They would certainly have fired, had not 
one of my parishioners, tailor Klein, made 
them desist from their intention. 

Under existing circumstances, the school- 


master’s family pressed me not to return to- 
day to Lichtenberg, but rather to stay with 
them. Who could tell what might happen 
in the fort and in the village? Perhaps 
there might even be a battle! and many 
other considerations were urged. In short, 
after mature reflection, I decided to remain 
where I was. Time brings counsel. 

That evening I visited a sick person in the 
Eckerbach valley, who was almost beside 
herself with terror at what she had lately 
lived through. Everywhere, we heard, the 
woods around were full of Prussians, and a 
young fellow from Wildenguth, who had 
that day returned home from the college at 
Buchsweiler, said that in that neighbour- 
hood all the villages, Buchsweiler, Sulzbach, 
Ingweiler, &c., had been seized and were 
occupied by Prussians ; but that they neither 
murdered nor robbed, nor laid waste by fire, 
and did not take away the young men. 

This news comforted me not a little with 
regard to the fate of my dear ones in Buch- 
sweiler. God will certainly protect them. 
To His care they may safely be entrusted. 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord, and put 
thy trust in Him, and He shall bring it to 
pass.” 

With this comforting thought I lay down 
to sleep in the guest-chamber of my kind 
schoolmaster, and determined to start home 
very early on the next morning to see my 
mother and my family. But man proposes 
and God disposes. 

It poured the whole of that night, and on 
waking early the next morning it was to me 
a most welcome sound to hear the long- 
wished-for rain pattering down upon the 
trees outside. At first 1 had to remember 
where I was; but at the thought, there is 
war, the enemy is near, what will to-day 
bring forth? I must go home, I instantly 
jumped up and prepared to go off at once to 
Buchsweiler. 

After I had had my coffee the rain ceased 
a little, and I thought I would profit by 
this pause to start at once. Herr Hostein 
went to procure me a pass from the mayor, 
so that I might pass through the troops 
without being stopped. At last the paper 
was ready, and I was just taking up my 
umbrella and about to start, when, suddenly, 
there was a strange, continuous, rumbling 
sound heard in the valley. 

Listen! there is firing—file-firing! Is it 
in the valley? No, it is above on the 
mountain. 

In the midst of the rattling of musketry 
came a cannon shot from the fort, which 
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made the windows rattle, and the echo 
seemed never tired of repeating this danger 
signal from mountain to mountain, and from 
valley to valley. Pale and rigid with anxiety 
we stood there, looking at each other, horror- 
struck. 

“Oh, God! the fort is being bombarded ! 
Poor Lichtenberg! What will become of 
us!” 

The rattle of the small. arms soon became 
general, and at length incessant. Every 
now and then we heard, through it, the 
boom of a cannon shot, which was replied to 
in the far distance by artillery fire, sounding 
quite different, and much clearer than that 
from the fort. We went at once up to the 
granary, and looked out of the dormer win- 
dows. There stands the castle up on the 
hill, partly hid already by light clouds of 
smoke. Now and then we see a thick puff 
of smoke issue from the castle walls, a stream 
of fire flashes forth, and, after a few seconds, 
we hear the sound of the cannon, which 
makes our very bones and marrow curdle. 
There is smoke coming out of the Engineer 
F.’s house, and now smoke appears also 
on the gate-keeper’s roof. Shells must have 
fallen there. 

Major-General von Hiigel had received 
last night, in Ingweiler, at three o’clock, the 
order from the Crown Prince, who was 
quartered in the parsonage at Obermodern, 
“The fort of Lichtenberg is to be taken at 
once.” 

The next morning the Wurtemberg Divi- 
sion, which, during that dark night had sur- 
rounded the castle, came out of the woods 
and opened fire, which was then answered 
from the fort. The Wurtemberg artillery 
came up the road from Ingweiler, and at 
Hagelsberg, whence you 3ee the castle and 
the village, they threw a shot over the valley, 
but the distance was too great and the ball 
fell into the castle hill, They then ap- 
proached nearer, and the following shells fell 
better. One of them dropped into the bed- 
room of the engineer officer, Freitag, and set 
fire to the bed. The batteries came closer and 
closer, and at last took up a position near 
the first houses in the village, upon the so- 
called “ Vogelhard,” and battered the castle 
from these close quarters with a storm of 
four and six pound shot. 

_The besieged could only reply with a 
single gun; they had no tinder, and the 
balls would not fit the bores of all the guns. 
They fired only with empty shells, and the 
openings of these they stopped up with 
wooden plugs. 


We. did not, however, know this in 
Reipertsweiler. On the contrary, we were 
in great dread of being fired upon by the 
four guns which were pointed towards our 
village. On this account the family of Herr 
Hostein, with several others, retreated to 
Wildenguth, which lay farther up the valley. 
But the schoolmaster and I remained in the 
house. 

After a short time we could stay there no 
longer, and we went across the garden and 
over the stream to a neighbouring pine- 
covered spur of the mountain. Here we 
found several peasants seated on the rocks, 
and gazing with mute resignation towards 
the besieged fort. We joined them and did 
likewise. We could plainly distinguish the 
enemy’s batteries drawing nearer. We saw 
the guns dismounted in the midst of the 
potato fields and then quietly loaded, just as 
if on parade. Officers galloped about in the 
midst of a shower of shot, and gave or 
received orders. 

The guns thundered unceasingly: those 
of the Weamsbunes with a clear, peculiar 
noise ; the French guns with a dull, quiver- 
ing note, re-echoed hundreds of times in the 
valleys. Is my dear mother listening to 
this roar of artillery? How anxious she 
may perhaps now be about me! Amidst 
the roar was heard the rattle of musketry, a 
dreadful concert. The shell flew across to- 
wards Lichtenberg with a strange, shrill, 
whizzing sound, striking against the walls, 
and then bursting, showered broken pieces 
over the village roofs and on the streets. 
Most of the shot, however, fell upon the 
barracks, scattering the tiles on all sides. 
From our position we could see and hear 
everything distinctly. But where shell fell 
a red smoke rising up showed at once that 
there was a conflagration, and ere long 
flames were seen bursting forth on all sides. 

In Lichtenberg there reigned the terror of 
death. The people sat huddled together in 
the cellars, fearing every moment that, be- 
tween the two fires, the village would be 
burnt. Thank God, this did not happen! 
Each of the contending parties spared the 
village as much as possible. Quite at the 
beginning of the firing the Wurtembergers 
pressed from all sides into the village, which 
they expected to find full of French troops, 
and, sheltering themselves behind the corners 
of the houses, and behind every projecting 
bit of wood, they drew nearer and nearer 
to the fort, aiming at all who showed 
themselves on the ramparts. At the same 
time they endeavoured to calm the inhabi- 
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tants of the village, assuring them that no 
injury would be done to them; and, out of 
joy that the enemy’s troops did not plunder, 
burn, or destroy, our people brought out 
what bread, milk, butter, &c., they had, and 
offered them to them. 

With incomparable boldness the Wurtem- 
bergers ventured up to the castle hill, lying 
on the ground and shooting between the 
palisades, which the French had only a short 
time before driven in. One of them even 
dared to go as far as the first raised draw- 
bridge, but a shot from above knocked him 
over into the deep ditch, where, a few days 
later, his cap was seen lying in the grass. 
Another sought shelter behind the iron gate 
of the Protestant cemetery, and fired through 
the lattice-work ; but a ball came, pierced 
the lower part of the gate, and wounded the 
Wurtemberger in the arm. 

Almost at the same place, at the entrance 
to the village, fell Rudolph von Steiger, First 
Lieutenant of the lst Wurtemberg Rifles. 
He was riding towards his men in the ceme- 
tery, holding a cigar in his gloved left hand, 
when a Zouave from the castle fired at him 


and wounded him mortally in the side. The 


officer fell from his horse, and was taken to 
the forester’s house on the road to Ing- 
weiler, where he shortly afterwards expired. 


That forester’s house served the Wurtem- 
bergers as a hospital; the wounded were 
placed there on straw, but as soon as possible 
taken on to Ingweiler. 

The French in the castle defended them- 
selves with the courage of desperation. A 
sortie could not be thought of, as they saw 
that they were hemmed in on all sides. 
Amongst others, Sergeant Geissler, who was 
mentioned a little while ago, had made for 
himself, on the eastern rampart, a small 
loophole with wood and stone, from which 
he, aiming deliberately and accurately, laid 
low more than one Wurtemberger, until at 
last, after many fruitless attempts, a ball hit 
him full in the mouth. He fell forwards 
with his head through the loophole, and the 
stains of his blood, which ran down the out- 
side of the wall, can even now be seen, after 
twenty-three years. 

Two years ago, when the remains of the 
French who fell were taken up to be placed 
in the Roman Catholic grave-yard and 
honoured with a monument, I saw the silver 
lace of Sergeant Geissler’s uniform, his skull 
with the gap in the teeth and the small 
round hole at the back through which the 
ball had passed. Truly a lamentable sight ! 

The defenders of the castle had, indeed, a 
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hard task. So soon as any of them showed 
himself above the wall, in order to take aim, 
five or six bullets came whizzing about hin, 
and one can understand, therefore, why most 
of their wounds were on the head or upper 
part of the body. But the shell also, which 
spared no part of the small space inside the 
castle, caused considerable damage. 

Lieutenant Archer was everywhere. Easy. 
going man as he was, he was thoroughly 
brave. He never thought of danger. Now 
he would hasten to the ramparts, watching 
without any shelter the movements of the 
enemy, then down into the casements where 
lay the wounded. By his side was another 
infantry officer, who came here after the 
battle of Fréschweiler, a fine, handsome 
man. As this officer was coming out of the 
vaults below to the ramparts, he forgot in 
his hurry to bend down, and struck his fore- 
head so hard against the stone lintel of the 
somewhat low door that the blood gushed 
over his face. But he thought nothing of 
this wound, and, binding it up hastily with 
his handkerchief, he rushed up the steps to 
his post under fire. 

The barracks were blazing. The heat and 
smoke must have been unendurable, and, 
added to these, the castle was exposed on all 
sides to musketry fire, and also on the west 
to shot and shell. In spite of all, however, 
the two officers, who had stood the brunt of 
the firing all day, had a frugal supper on the 
bloodstained grass, and, seeing that all 
further resistance was useless, they proposed 
to fire the magazine and to blow up the little 
garrison and themselves. Happily, however, 
this frightful idea was not carried out. 

The Jewish family, B——, in whose house 
I lived, had allowed themselves to be per- 
suaded to seek refuge in the casements of 
the castle. They have often since told me 
what an awful experience their stay there 
was. The moans of the wounded, who lay, 
without surgical aid, on the damp, rocky 
floor; pools of blood everywhere; the dismal 
whistling of bullets, which flew in at the 
loopholes and struck against the stone roof ; 
the crying of the children ; the complaining 
of the old father; the thunder of the cannon, 
which made the foundations of the fort 
tremble each time; the uncertainty as to 
whether the village still existed, or whether 
it had not been laid in ashes; the dreaded 
vicinity of the magazine ; the overwhelming 
fear lest in the possible storming of the fort 
they might perish; all these made the hours 
which they spent in its dark vaults during 
the attack upon the castle terrible indeed. 
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Short Sunday Readings for September. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm ci.; Matthew v. 33—38. 


Gees F we consider how great an insult it 
Sona] is to any man to be told that he 

lies, we might conclude that a lie 

is rarely uttered, and that truth- 
fulness is a habit almost universal. And 
yet, strange to say, when it is particularly 
important that truth should be spoken, we 
fortify the natural disposition by the so- 
lemnity of an oath. But Christ distinctly 
said—“ Swear not at all.” And by swear- 
ing we are not to understand what is 
described as “using bad language.” It was 
a common thing for our forefathers to em- 
broider their conversation with startling 
oaths; and they were murmured by femi- 
nine, and even by queenly lips. The custom 
was not commendable, even if it was not 
very criminal. The expressions they used 
were not morally defiling, like an unclean 
suggestion or double entente. They were 
ejaculations of surprise or mere tricks of 
speech, and have been exchanged for other 
expressions, it may be less Biblical, but of 
the same significance, whether they be mas- 
culine objurgations or feminine notes of 
exclamation. When our Lord forbade swear- 
ing, it was as an additional solemn assevera- 
tionto secure certainty for what was said ; and 
the same swearing was condemned distinctly 
by St. James. But that words and state- 
ments attain an exacter veracity when made 
after an oath is certain. There are people 
who will readily declare that. something 
is which is not; but who, on being challenged 
whether they will swear it, hesitate, shuffle, 
and finally contradict themselves, And the 
danger which attends on oaths as ministers 
to a higher veracity, is that people may 
come to think that there are two kinds of 
veracity, a higher and a lower, a first and 
a second quality of truthfulness— 


“ He that swears 
Faith towards his fellow, bids him note and heed 
That faith is none within him, seeing his word 
Wants worth and weight, which if it want indeed 
No heavier oath than ever shook the soul 
With thunder, and with terror and with air, 
Can add or cast upon it.”—Swinburne’s Marino Faliero. 


To be reproached as a liar, or even to be 
suspected of lying, is a grievous insult. 
“Good blood,” says the French proverb, 


“cannot lie.” Kant declares, “A lie is the 
abandonment, or, as it were, the annihila- 


tion of the dignity of man.” And Montaigne 
remarks: “I have often considered whence 
comes this custom that we so religiously 
observe of being more highly offended with 
the reproach of a vice so familiar to us than 
with any other, and that it should be the 
highest injury that in words can be done tous, 
to reproach us with a lie ; upon examination 
I find that it is natural to disclaim those 
faults most with which we are most tainted.” 
But if we ourselves are incapable of this 
pitiable, depraving vice, we must admit that 
it is still to be found in the world, and it 
may do good, even if we could not be guilty 
of it, if we are moved to a sterner reproba- 
tion of this sin. For general consent, convic- 
tion, and sentiment are potent factors in the 
formation and control of individual character. 
There are some things no man dare do; and 
the general moral tone makes some vices, 
once frequent, now impossible. No good 
religious man need despair of doing some- 
thing to improve his age and future genera- 
tions, Every man who lives a higher kind 
of life than that which is common, tends to 
lift up the moral tone of society, and this, 
in the long run, is despotic. And if, for 
instance, we, as a nation, have not reached 
the moral state when to lie is held to be as 
disgraceful as it is to sing obscene songs 
where the young and the pure are finding 
innocent pleasure—as disgraceful as to be 
drunk in a pulpit or at a funeral ; then it is 
necessary that public reprobation of lying 
should be strengthened and made so stern 
that it will become impossible to commit it. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Mead Proverbs vi. 16—20 ; John viii. 44—48. 


REPROBATION for the vice of lying must 
often be mingled with pity for its victims. 
In some natures it seems to be a congenital 
disease. It seems to be a kind of insanity ; 
and there are liars who, in this rk i may 
be regarded as out of their minds. They 
are either born with this depravity, or at 
some time in their life it may take hold of 
them, and thence advance to still more 
extensive mental and moral aberrations. A 
member of the medical profession goes so 
far as to assert a positive deprivation of all 
moral feelings in some characters, which, on 
the intellectual side, are thoroughly keen and 
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capable. He calls them moral imbeciles and 
idiots who seem incapable of seeing things 
in a moral way ; and among other cases he 
mentions that of a child of eight years old 
who “evinced an inexhaustible and uncon- 
trollable craving for what might be called 
lying, had his nature been in the least sen- 
sible to truth.” The same thing is true of 
the worst and most confirmed type of 
criminals who bear in their faces the signs of 
depravity ; whose very look seems to say 
that they are liars— 


“* Which any print of goodness will not take, 
Being capable of all ill.” 
The Tempest. 
Mr. Galton says that “ hypocrisy is a very 
common vice of criminals, and all my in- 
formation agrees as to the utter untruthful- 
ness of criminals, however plausible their 
statements may be.” In one of his cele- 
brated sermons Dr. South says, “If a man 
will be so true to himself as to observe such 
persons exactly, he shall generally spie such 
false lines and such a sly, treacherous fleer 
upon their faces, that he shall be sure to 
have a cast of their eye to warn him, before 
J give him acast of their nature to betray 
im.” 

It is very diffi-t:'t to decide how far such 

conditions of moral disease are remediable. 


Certainly the very first symptoms of it in 
childhood should excite attention and 


anxiety. The parent or guardian should 
begin at once a course of never-ceasing train- 
ing ; a training pursued, as far as possible, 
without the child’s direct cognisance of the 
surveillance and with the greatest possible 
tenderness. ‘Terror is the very worst instru- 
ment for the extirpation of an untruthful 
faculty. You may frighten a nature, which 
is only weak to begin with, into that of an 
incurable liar. The punishment for a lie, 
when told by a strong and manly young 
nature, should be instantaneous, sharp, and 
to be remembered. In this case it will 
generally be done once for all. Strong 
natures have not as a rule a lying tendency. 
It rag chiefly to the weak and 
cowardly ; and these need the most careful 
considerate treatment, with a generous allow- 
ance of encouragement and praise. 

But surely there is suggested by these 
thoughts a very solemn warning to parents, 
and to those who will be parents, that their 
own vicious indulgences and moral laxity 
may taint their offspring with a diseased 
temperament or habit. And we may be 
assured that no honest effort and virtuous 
self-command of ours but will have a bene- 


ficial effect upon succeeding generations, 
There is an inheritance of acquired character. 
istics. Inherited depravity is a terrible 
fact. Whether that form of depravity we 
call untruthfulness be inherited from a very 
remote animal or Adamic ancestor, or from 
nearer barbarous ancestors, aggravated by 
the sins of our immediate progenitors—any. 
how inherited depravity, inheritable depray- 
ity is aterrible fact which should awaken 
within us a keen sense of responsibility. In 
Manzoni’s great novel, “I Promessi Sposi,” 
it is said that the plague-stricken people 
believed that devilish men daubed a foul 
poison on the doors of the houses, and that 
then the pestilence entered. But if this 
belief was but the offspring of panic terror, 
it is certain that men convey to their children 
not only diseased bodies, but souls infected 
with moral plagues as the result of their own 
careless and evil conduct. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Acts v. 


As a rule we associate truthfulness with 
courage, and properly so. But it has not 
always been thus. Courage is one of the 
earliest virtues produced by a social state. 
There have always been so many forces 
tending to destroy a social structure and to 
disperse its constituents, that its defence and 
maintenance came to be ranked among the 
very highest obligations. To fight for 
family and tribe was the first duty of every 
member of the social body; to hang back 
was a reproach, to run away a disgrace. 
The bravest races destroyed or enslaved the 
less daring; and thus perpetuated them- 
selves and handed on to their offspring a 
courageous temper as well as warlike tradi- 
tions. With some races the social pressure 
made cowardice impossible. But not so with 
lying. The braves who were ready to be 
hacked to pieces without flinching or a single 
cry, felt no conscience within them con- 
demning duplicity. Whena lie served their 
turn no scruple existed to deter them from 
uttering it. In an unwarlike age the virtue 
of courage, at least on its physical side, is 
less widely diffused than in a more martial 
age. Mr. Lecky suggests that there is 
compensation for the diminution of phy- 
sical courage in the greater regard for 
truth, which usually marks an industrial 
period. But this regard to truth is only 
effective in certain definite regions. To 
deceive a woman, to lie to her for a purpose, 
is only called gallantry, and is not visited 
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with cutting reprobation. It is, in this 
matter of truthfulness, as it is in what is called 
adebt of honour. Such a debt is paid as if 
it were a matter of life and death. To be 
d is to be disgraced ; to be bankrupt is 
only a misfortune. “But,” says the Inspec- 
tor General in Bankruptcy, “the blameless 
bankrupt, the victim of a cruel world, is 
rarely met with out of story books, and that 
other branch of fiction, the statement of 
debtors themselves, as to the origin of their 
misfortunes.” With many persons it is no 
more trouble to leave the tradesman’s bill 
unpaid than it is to use his unpaid-for goods ; 
and men will break their promise to pay 
again and again without tingling with shame ; 
will lie unblushingly and still regard them- 
selves as gentlemen. But if customers lie 
when they purchase with little thought of 
paying, there are tradesmen’s lies as well as 
purchasers’ lies. What are adulterated goods, 
and reduced prices, and old stock, when 
prices have not been reduced and the old 
stock has just been specially purchased for 
the sale? What are the company prospectuses 
which encumber our tables with promises of 
easy wealth, but in thousands of cases lies 
which must ruin those who trust them ? 
Surely they ought to be countersigned, in 
the interest of feeble-minded persons of both 
sexes, who can believe anybody who pro- 
mises ten per cent., as audited by the 
ancient firm of Ananias, Sapphira & Co. 

Mr. Lecky thinks that Englishmen are 
more truthful than Italians, Spaniards, and 
Irishmen, among whom the industrial spirit 
is wanting. ‘The usual characteristics of 
the latter nations is a.certain laxity or 
instability of character, a proneness to ex- 
aggeration, a want of truthfulness in little 
things, an infidelity to engagements, from 
which an Englishman educated in the habits 


of industrial life readily infers a complete 


absence of moral principle.” But surely the 
pleasant compliments, the charming and 
flattering modes of address so natural to the 
eloquent and graceful and sensitive peoples 
do not deserve the reproach of untruthful- 
ness. They are the flowers of speech, and 
if not edible are certainly beautiful. It may 
possibly be a reproach to be impecunious ; 
with many of us the condition is chronic ; it 
is not necessarily one to be described as gar- 
rulous. If the garrulity is the characteristic 
of a person or people endowed with good 
nature and fancy and will and eloquence, it 
will be eagerly sought after in dull prosaic 
days. To be scrupulous in weighing compli- 
ments argues a want of imagination. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Eph. iv. 25—31; Col. iii. 5—12. 

THE decalogue has no unlimited prohibi- 
tion of lying. The ninth commandment 
forbids false witness against a neighbour, 
just as the tenth commandment forbids the 
coveting of a neighbour’s chattels or wife. 
But this word neighbour in the decalogue 
means a fellow-tribesman, a man of the same 
kin or blood, or one regarded as such by the 
fiction of sonship called adoption. Morality 
starts in the home, parental love producing 
self-abnegation, the germ of a more compre- 
hensive spirit of altruism. Duties of certain 
kinds come to be recognised as binding be- 
tween members of the same tribe, but are 
not felt to be due to men of other tribes. 
Now the morality of the ten commandments 
is tribal morality and not universal morality. 
Therefore it is that false witness against a 
neighbour is condemned ; and the covetous 
desire, which leads to violence and abduction, 
for a neighbour’s wife and goods is forbidden. 
The word neighbour marks the limit of 
Jewish morality. A similar exclusiveness 
pertains to Hellenic morality. The word 
barbarian marks its limit. Rome under the 
empire, inferior as she was to the mind of 
Greece, had more sense of humanity than 
the contemporaries of Aristotle and Plato. 
And when Caracalla extended the Roman 
citizenship to every subject of the empire, 
a larger sense of moral obligation was stimu- 
lated than had’ ever before received public 
encouragement. Big nations make a bigger 
moral life. Small states nourish a ridiculous 
egotism. 


“They take the rustic murmur of their bourg 
For the great wave that echoes round the world.” 


It has been said that “from one point of 
view the difference of Greek and Christian 
morals is that duties which were before bind- 
ing within a limited range are extended to 
all humanity. The Greek ideal is a limited 
ideal; our own is unlimited within the 
range of mankind.” This limited recognition 
of moral obligation which existed in the great 
intellectual days we call classic, applies to 
the virtue of veracity. It is tribal even with 
the greatest moral teacher of the Greeks. 
Plato in the Republic permits certain forms 
of lying. The teaching and spirit of Christ 
are far higher and wider in moral compass 
than that attained by Hellenic or Hebrew 
moralists. Even when Christ quoted the ninth 
commandment, He left out the limiting word 
neighbour, and so did His greatest disciple, 
St. Paul. Christ is called emphatically the 
Truth, and it is certain that none deserve to 
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bear His name or will be owned by Him who 
are not of the truth. That the chief moral 
distinctions contained in the decalogue were 
in force at the time of Moses, and even at a 
much earlier period, is certain. A society 
could not exist without them. That they 
were published by Moses in short, sharp 
precepts is probable. And that which may 
have been his special inspiration was the 
assertion of a divine authority for morals— 
“God spake these words.” But if our Lord’s 
requirements exceed those of the ten com- 
mandments, one thing we may take from 
them as of final importance in the moral 
order, and it is that this order is God’s 
order. It affirms that morality is not based on 
expediency, is not based on pleasure or taste, 
but on that eternal mind and goodness from 
which all things have come, and to which all 
things proceed. And when conscience utters 
in our hearts its mandate, and says “Thou 
shalt,” and again “Thou shalt not,” a higher 
voice declares, “God spake these words.’ 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
Read 1 Tim. i. 8—12; Rev. xxi. 7—9. 

Mr. LECKY says, “There are men who are 
habitually dishonest and untruthful in small 
things—whose lives are nevertheless influ- 
enced by a deep religious feeling and adorned 
by the consistent practice of some of the 
most difficult and painful virtues.” Habitual 
untruthfulness combined with religion! It 
is hard to believe. There is religion and 
rel'gion. There is a religion to which con- 
victs are specially addicted. Destitute of 
moral principle, they can strike the tone 
which sounds around them; and, when the 
chaplain is near, the chaplain’s tone. They 
can practise the forms of religion and lubri- 
cate their words with its unction, in order to 
abridge the term of their imprisonment. A 
liar imbued with the belief that certain ob- 
servances will secure him absolution and im- 
munity from damnation, may diligently con- 
fess and patter, who after confessing, and 
bowing, and crossing may remain as pro- 
foundly and habitually untruthful as before. 
The religion of some people is simply not 
wanting to be damned. It is the sneak’s 
religion, who will adopt any device to get 
off. But true piety, that is devotion to the 
absolute ideal good, cannot be combined with 
the low principle of an untruthful habit. 
True religion is the sight and worship of eter- 
nal righteousness. It is opening the breast to 
the searching light of Eternal Truth, “ from 
whom no secrets are hid.” It is the voice of 
the soul which says, “Try me, O God! and 
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seek the ground of my heart ; prove me and 
examine my thoughts, and see if there be 
any evil way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.” The feeble, insincere disposi- 
tion, which is the hot-bed of lying, cannot 
be inspired by that which is strong, and 
changeless, and eternal. Paley says, “Ihave 
seldom known any one who deserted truth 
in trifles that could be trusted in matters of 
much importance.” For untruthfulness is a 
depraving, spreading vice. It works through 
a man’s nature until it infects every part; 
and he who begins with lying must end in 
the damnation of his whole nature. For 
it destroys the possibility of magnanimity ; 
while the clear eyes of truth can scarcely 
fail of finding the way to heaven. Just as 
the untruthful habit has its kindred faults, 
so has the truthful habit its related virtues. 
‘The man who is trustworthy,” says Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, “in the highest sense, who 
has in all cases a self-respect which makes it 
impossible for him to lie, is the final out- 
come, the ripest fruit of the healthiest so- 
cial conditions.” And Lord Bacon declares, 
“There is novice that doth so cover a man with 
shame as to be found false and perfidious.” 

Is it possible to cure this moral disease ! 
It has been said that “it is so much easier to 
lie than to speak the truth. No training is 
required to learn to lie; but the sternest 
moral discipline is necessary to implant a 
habit of strict truth in thought, and word, 
and deed.” To one who, knowing his malady, 
longs to have it cured, it must be said, 
Nothing but severe, incessant discipline can 
do it. The treatment must go on for weeks 
and months ; it may be for years. Each cell 
of diseased tissue must be removed and re- 
placed by that which is healthy. In the 
morning a man must set his solemn task 
before him. At fixed times in the day he 
must remember to go on with the cure. He 
must, if he believes in God, “pray without 
ceasing.” He must humble himself and punish 
himself each time he falls into this hateful 
vice, and again and again cry out that the 
Spirit of Truth may guide him into all truth. 
Thus, and thus only, can the furtive spirit 
go out of a man; and the devil, who is the 
father of lies, be exorcised. Then, at length, 
will a new heart and a right spirit be ob- 
tained. Then will the once deceitful, and 
sly, and treacherous, whose evading glances 
betrayed the inward duplicity, be able to 
look frankly at his fellows, and upwards 
without fear to God— 


“ Fair with honourable eyes, 
Lamps of a translucent soul,” 
Rossertt. 
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aA Story of Three Fires. 
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CHAPTER XLI.—TAKING SHAPE. 


TT was evening when Kate was driven up 
to the Cellars, but not so dark but that 
she could see the donkey in the paddock, and 
dark enough to make the glow of the still- 
smoking heap visible here and there in red 
seams and yellow 
sparks. 
7 There is 
Neddy,” exclaim- 
ed Kate. “ My 
father must be 
here.” 

As she was de- 
scending from the 
cart she said, 
“Why, he may 
have crossed the 
Teign in the boat.” 

“No, Kitty,” 
answered Jan, ‘I 
don’t think that.” 

“Why not ?” 

Pooke was 
afraid of answer- 
ing lest he should 
involve himself ; 
and Rose had 
jumped down at 
the mill, and so 
was not there to 
prevent him from 
committing an 
error. 

Before entering 
the house, in her 
anxiety about her 
father, Kate ran to the mooring place of 
the boats, and came back in some exultation 
to Jan—“I said so. He has crossed. The 
old boat is gone.” 

“Tt was there yesterday. It was there all 
the night of the fire and next day. It has 
been taken since,” answered Pooke. 

Kate was downcast. She held out her 
hand to Jan, took her little bundle, and 
entered the house. Her aunt had not come 
out to meet her. Thatshe had not expected, 
Neo one in that house had shown her gracious- 
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“ Kate did not answer.” 


ness and desire for her presence, and she had 
ceased to expect it. 

When she entered, it was with a hesitating 
foot. She thought that Rose, out of good 


nature and desire to please, had represented 
her aunt as more desirous to have her than 
she really was. 


Having never met with 
affection on the 
part of Zerah, 
hardly with recog- 
nition of her ser- 
vices, she did not 
anticipate a com- 
plete change in 
demeanour. She 
was surprised to 
find that her aunt 
had not lighted a 
candle. 

She called to 
her, when Zerah 
replied with a cry 
that thrilled Kate 
to her heart’s core, 
“Ts that my 
Kitty ? My child 
come. back to 
me ?” 

In another nio- 
ment aunt and 
niece were locked 
in each other's 
arms, and sobbing 
out their hearts. 
Kate, through joy, 
dashed with dread 
of evil. Zerah, 
through joy at 

seeing her niece again, a joy that sprang out 

of despair. 

A singular relation now developed itself 
between them. After a very short while, 
Kitty perceived that there was something on 
her aunt’s mind, that Zerah was weighed 
down with a sense of some calamity far 
exceeding that of the loss of so many tons 
of coal and so many fleeces of wool. The 
woman’ was suddenly become timid and 
apprehensive. It gave her pain to speak of 
what had taken place, and she avoided by 
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every kind of subterfuge expressing an 
opinion as to the cause of the fire, and as 
to the extent of the damage done. She had 
for some years faced the prospect of financial 
ruin, and if this had come upon her, Kate was 
sure she would have met it, indeed, not with 
equanimity, but with sullen assurance that it 
was inevitable, and have prepared herself to 
accept the new position of poverty. 

But that which occupied and disorganized 
the heart of Zerah was something else, some- 
thing more fearful. Kate saw that she 
shrank not only from allusion to the fire, 
but from inquiries as to the fate of her 
brother, and whenever Jason was named or 
referred to, the woman caught her niece to 
her bosom and covered her with kisses, wept, 
trembled, but said nothing. 

Mrs. Pepperill took Kate from her little attic 
room to share her bed during the absence of 
Pasco, and the girl found that the trouble 
which weighed on her aunt during the day 
haunted and tortured her during the night. 
Zerah slept little, tossed in her bed ; and if she 
slept, broke into moans and exclamations. 

Meanwhile Kitty did not rest from making 
inquiries relative to her father. She visited 
the Rector, and ascertained from his lips that 
he had seen and exchanged words with Jason 


Quarm on the evening of the fire, in fact only 
an hour or two before the fire must have 
broken out. 

But where was her father? The old boat 
was gone, that was true; but it was in its 
place on the morning after the fire, as well 


as all that night. It had been taken later ; 
and there was, perhaps, not much to marvel 
at in this, when the Cellars were crowded with 
all conditions of sightseers and mischief-doers 
pervading the precincts. Dishonest men 
might have taken advantage of the confusion 
to purloin the boat, or mischievous boys to 
have loosed the cable and let her drift with 
the tide where it chose to sweep her. 

Inevitably Kate became aware of the 
opinion prevailing in the village, that her 
father was burned to death in the storehouse, 
and it was hard for her to come to any other 
conclusion. She went to Mrs. Redmore to 
enquire whether he had been to his old 
cottage, but the timid, not very bright 
woman, nervously denied any knowledge of 
him. 

Her distress was very great, but she sought 
to conceal it from her aunt, who wanted 
nothing to augment her own trouble. 

Hitherto the fire had smouldered on in 
the ruins, but it became less, and though the 
charred masses still gave out gusts of heat, 
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there was no more smoke rising from them, 
only a quivering of the air above the ashes. 

The fire was naturally the main topic of 
conversation in the neighbourhood. Minds 
as well as tongues were exercised. Com- 
ments were made on the absence of Pasco 
which were rendered hardly more favourable 
by the knowledge that he had gone toa 
funeral. He knew nothing of his uncle’s 
illness and death when he started. Why had 
he sent his wife away ? Why had he carried 
his niece back to Dartmoor, from which she 
had been recently brought ? 

Incautious exclamations of Zerah, when 
first made aware of the fire and of her 
brother’s disappearance, together with her 
reticence since, were discussed. 

Prowlers came round the house, peering 
into this part, then another. An agent from 
the insurance office suddenly presented him- 
self, listened to and noted down the various 
rumours in circulation, and threw out a hint 
that his office would consider before it paid 
the sum for which the store-house and its 
contents were inscribed. 

The Rector called on Mrs. Pepperill, and 
without appearing to intrude on her troubles, 
endeavoured to gain from her something 
which might elucidate the mystery of 
Quarm’s disappearance. Her mouth re- 
mained shut, and her eyes scrutinised him 
with suspicion. 

Mr. Pooke, senior, was constable, and he 
considered it his duty to intervene. He 
owed a grudge, nay, two, to Pasco Pepperill, 
and this fire was an opportunity for paying 
it off. He was angry with Pepperill because 
he had not shown him the deference that 
Pooke considered his due, and had wrested 
from him the office of churchwarden. A 
triumph indeed would it prove were he to 
be able to make Pepperill amenable to the 
law. Moreover, Pepperill was uncle to the 
chit who had dared—positively dared !—to. 
refuse his son. He had not desired the 
engagement—he had disliked the idea of it 
—he would have vastly preferred his son’s 
union with the miller’s daughter. But that 
Pepperill’s niece—the daughter of that 
donkey-driver, Jason Quarm—should have 
the temerity to refuse his son was a fact he 
could not stomach; it was a spot in his 
mantle of pride. ‘ 

When he heard the talk about Pepperill 
he considered himself justified—nay, called 
upon by virtue of his office to make himself 
acquainted with all the facts, and, if possible, 
to get his rival into difficulties. A rival 
Pepperill was. Pooke regarded himself as. 
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asort of king in Coombe, where his family 
had held lands for centuries ; never, indeed, 
extending the patrimony ; never suing for a 
grant of arms, but holding on to the paternal 
geres as yeomen—substantial, self-esteeming, 
defiant of new-comers. 

Pasco was not exactly in this latter 
category, but he was a man who gave him- 
self great airs, who showed the yeoman no 
deference, and took a delight in thwarting 
him, and heading a clique against him at 
vestry, and generally in the parish. 

Pooke listened attentively to all that was 
said relative to the fire, and prejudice 
against the man induced him to believe that 
Pasco had fired his own stores in order to 
obtain the insurance money ; by what means 
Quarm was made the victim he could not 
tell. If he could prove Pepperill to be a 
rascal it would be great satisfaction, but if 
he proved him to be a villain guilty of 
murder that would be ecstasy. 

Without warning given to Mrs. Pepperill, 
Mr. Pooke made a descent on the Cellars, 
attended by four of his men armed with 
shovels and picks. He did not even ask her 


leave to overturn the ruins and search among 
the heaps of ash for the remains of the man 
who, it was surmised, had perished in the 


fire. With an imperious voice and a conse- 
quential air he gave his orders; and when 
the men were engaged in testing the cinders 
to find whether they were cool, and might 
safely be turned over, and in hacking and 
removing the beams charred and menacing a 
fall, he betook himself to the outhouse, 
where was the cart, so as to examine that. 

He returned speedily, carrying a bundle 
fastened in a handkerchief, and this he pro- 
ceeded to open. It contained a clean shirt, 
stockings, a razor, and other articles such as 
a man would be likely to take with him 
when about to stay abroad a night or two. 

“There!” exclaimed Pooke. “I have 
found at once what no one else saw—indubi- 
table evidence not only that Jason Quarm 
came here, but that he never left this place. 
If he is not under these cinders, I ask, where 
else can he be ?” 

Kate and her aunt looked out at the door 
timidly. They knew that Mr. Pooke was 
constable, and they had no idea of any 
limit to his authority. He came towards 
them. 

“T must know all about it—the ins and 
outs, the ups and downs. No blinking 
With me—no rolling of the matter up in 
blather. What do you know of Jason 
Quarmi?” He turned to Mrs. Pepperill. 
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“Nothing at all,” she answered. “I do- 
not even know that he came here.” 

“‘Came here he did,” said Pooke. “ Here 
is the donkey—here the cart—here his 
bundle of clothes. Now, did he go away ?” 

“IT was not here; I was at Teignmouth. 
I know nothing,” said Zerah, in nervous 
terror. 

“The girl—the girl who had the impu- 
dence—to—to refuse my son—she knows 
something about this! She was with her 
uncle. Why did he ask Mr. Ash, the miller, 
to not only date his receipt of a trifle by the 
day of month, but by the hour of the 
evening? That is not ordinarily done. 
And why did he sneak back to the Cellars,. 
after he had got a little way along the road, 
putting his trap up, and leaving it with the 
girl? I want to know all that!” 

“Here is my uncle; he will answer you 
himself,” gasped Kitty, perplexed and 
alarmed at the string of questions, and then 
relieved to see Pasco arrive. 

“What is the meaning of this ?” shouted 
Pepperill, jumping out of a hired convey- 
ance. He was in profound mourning, very 
new and glossy. “What is this you are 
doing, Pooke ? Where is your authority ?” 

“T am constable.” 

“ A constable without a warrant! Off!— 
leave my ground at once! I'll communicate 
with my solicitor, and have asummons taken 
out against you. My solicitor is not a man 
to understand jokes—nor am I.” 

“You may be in the right for the moment,” 
said Pooke, becoming purple with vexation 
at being caught going beyond his powers, 
and with anger at being sent off, when he 
had come to the spot with such blare and 
blaze of authority. “ But I'll tell you what 
it is, Master Pepperill: there are queer tales 
abroad about you and this fire, and we want 
to know where is Jason Quarm.” 

“Quarm !—gone to Portsmouth !” 

“To Portsmouth ?” 

“Of course ; we are in treaty with the 
dockyard for our timber at Brimpts.” 

“T don’t believe it! He is burnt !— 
here !” 

“Burnt! Fudge! 
to Portsmouth.” 

“He said that ? 
him ?” 

“T mean I heard from him to that effect. 
Now be off; I'll have no overhauling of 
my premises! I'll have no cross-question- 
ing here! I have a solicitor of my own 
now, and he will know the reason of every- 
thing. Get you gone !—and be blowed !” 


He said he was going 


When did you see 
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CHAPTER XLII.—AN UGLY HINT. 


TALKING loudly, laughing noisily, boister- 
ously threatening proceedings against all 
trespassers, Pasco Pepperill came in at his 
door. 

‘For heaven’s sake what are you doing ?” 
was his first salutation from his wife. ‘“‘ How 
Alare you behave as you do? You—you ?” 

He saw at once that she believed in his 

-guilt, and designed to caution him against 
-overacting his part. 

A great transformation had taken place in 
Pepperill. Now that he had done the deed, 
all dread of the consequences seemed to 
have been swept away ; he must assume an 
innocent part, look people full in the face, 
and resent suspicion as an insult. The fact 
that he had come in for a handsome legacy 
assisted him to shake off the consciousness of 
guilt. He was now a man worth three or 
four thousand pounds, and when the assur- 
ance was paid he would be worth an addi- 
tional thousand. 

What could be proved against him? No- 
thing. Suspicion might be entertained, but 
what was suspicion when it had nothing 

-substantial as a basis ? 
“ Give me a jug of cider,” he commanded, 
and Zerah hastened to obey. She put a 
tumbler on the table beside the jug. 

Pasco leisurely poured himself out a glass, 

:and held it up between himself and the 
light, and was pleased to observe how steady 
his hand was. 

“Zerah! come and look here. There is 
rope in the liquor—it is turning sour.” 

Kate looked fixedly at her uncle’s face. 
The child was in distress and doubt. Was 
her father alive, or had he died a death of 
the worst description? Was he away on 
his business, carrying out some risky specula- 
tion, or did his bones lie resolved to ash in 
the great cinder-heap that had smouldered 
on so long, and was but just extinct ? 

She had not met with anything in her 
uncle’s character which would justify her in 
attributing to him so deliberate and desperate 
a crime as firing his own warehouse, and 
sacrificing, intentionally or accidentally, the 
life of his brother-in-law ; and yet his wife, 
who ought to know him best, had arrived at 
the worst conclusion, and though she said 
nothing, Kate saw by her manner that she 
was for ever estranged from her husband, 
and regarded him as guilty of the crime in 
its worst form. 

Zerah had retained Kitty in her room, and 
had more than once said to her that after 


the return of Pasco she would make him 
occupy Kate’s old attic ; she would no longer 
treat Pasco other than as a stranger. Her 
reception of him now showed repugnance 
and restraint ; the shrinking of an upright 
nature from one. tainted with dishonesty, 
and restraint from saying all that was felt, 

Kate, looking on her uncle with his self. 
satisfied expression, holding the glass between 
him and the light with a steady hand, concern. 
ing his mind about the ropiness of the cider, 
and in her simple mind, ignorant of evil, 
direct, with no trickiness or dissimulation 
in it, felt vast relief. She could not believe 
that Pasco had done wrong, nor that he had 
any misgivings as to the well-being of her 
father. 

She drew a long sigh, and passed her hand 
across her brow, as though to brush away 
the cloud that had hung over it and darkened 
all her thoughts. 

In the new confidence established between 
herself and her aunt, Kate had whispered to 
her that she was engaged to Walter Bramber, 
but the news seemed to make as little im- 
pression on Zerah as it had on Pasco; and 
for the same reason, that each mind was 
engrossed in other more immediately inter- 
esting matters. The girl submitted with 
that resignation which characterized her. She 
made little account of herself, and did not 
suppose that what concerned her could excite 
lively emotions in the hearts of her uncle and 
aunt. Even Mr. Puddicombe had shown 
more sympathy and pleasure. But then, Kate 
could make allowance for the preoccupation 
of her aunt’s mind consequent on the fire. 

Kate now timidly approached her uncle, 
keeping her eyes riveted on his face, and 
standing on the other side of the little round 
table on which was his jug, she asked : 

“Are you quite sure my dear father is 
all right ?” 

Pasco looked sharply at her. 

“ Questions—again ?” he said hastily, and 
a flush came into his cheek. 

“T have a right to ask this question,” said 
Kate firmly. 

His eye fell under hers; he set down the 
glass unsteadily and upset the cider. 

“Hang it !—why have you a right?” 

“T want to know that my father is alive.” 

“T say he’s gone to Portsmouth.” 

* But how did he go ¢” 

“ That was his affair, not mine—the Atmo- 
spheric, I suppose.” 

“ He could not cross during that night—at 
least, not till near dawn, and so must have 
been here when the warehouse was burnt.” 
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“TI don’t see that—there are other ways 
of getting away. He went on to Shaldon.” 

That was certainly possible. Quarm might 
have pursued the right bank of the river to 
where it could be crossed at any tide, but 
this was not probable. 

An interruption was occasioned by the 
entry of the Rector. After the usual saluta- 
tions he at once turned to the topic which 
had been engaging thoughts and tongues 
before he appeared. 

*“T have no desire to intrude,” said he, 
“but I have come to prevent a scandal, if pos- 
sible, and perhaps a quarrel. Mr. Pooke isin 
a great heat, and vows he will have a search- 
warrant to turn over the heaps, as you have 
refused to allow him to explorethem. You 
are churchwarden, Mr. Pepperill, and I not 
only desire to prevent unpleasantness on 
your own account but on that of the Church. 
You have, I believe, sent Mr. Pooke off?” 

“T have.” 

“But why so? He may have acted irregu- 
larly, but it was with good intentions, and 
you were absent.” 

“He had no right to touch what was 
mine.” 

“ No doubt he erred, but you were absent, 
consider; and your wife, your niece, the 
whole village, were in excitement and alarm. 
He did what seemed fit to allay this unrest ; 
to find out whether Mr. Quarm had been 
here or not.” 

“It is no good. He'll get no warrant, 
unless magistrates be fools. He has no case, 
nota ghost of a case. Jason went to Shaldon 
and so over the water.” 

“You are sure ?” 

“TI fancy he did. I heard he wanted to 
reach Portsmouth, and the tide was out 
when he got here, so he could not cross in 
the ferry. He wenton. At Teignmouth he 
would get into the Atmospheric.” 

“That is readily ascertained. We have 
but to send to Shaldon and inquire. The 
boatman who took him across can be found. 
If he crossed the wooden bridge, then the 
man who takes toll will be able to say some- 
thing.” 

“He may have gone round the head of the 
estuary.” 

: “Not likely if he left his cart and donkey 
ere,” 

Pepperill was unable to answer. He was 
: heavy-headed man, not quick at inven- 
ion. 

“Then,” continued the Rector, “ the ware- 
house did not catch fire of itself, someone 
must have fired it.” 
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“Of course,” said Pepperill. 

“*T may as well tell you,” continued Mr, 
Fielding, “that Mr. Bramber, the schoot- 
master, came to the Cellars the evening of 
the fire—” 

“The deuce he did.” 

“ Just after dusk.” 

** And what brought him here, the puppy ?” 

‘He came,” answered Mr. Fielding, “ be 
cause he wished to see Kitty and you.” 

“Pray what did he want with Kitty ?” 

“Surely, Mr. Pepperill, you know that 
the two young people have come to an 
understanding.” 

Pasco shrugged his shoulders. “I may 
have heard something of the sort, but I have 
other things more important to interest and 
occupy my mind. I gave it no heed.” 

“Well, he desired to speak with you, as 
her father was away, and you stood in a 
semi-parental relation to her, living as she 
did in your house.” 

** Well, he found no one here,” observed 
Pasco with some uneasiness of manner. 

“As he approached the Cellars he heard 
an altercation, and then the house door 
violently slammed. Then, thinking the occa- 
sion unpropitious, he turned back.” 


“It was fancy. No one was here. My 


wife was over the water, and I on my way to 


Brimpts. If you doubt my word, ask Mr. 
Ash, he receipted my bill, and I had a talk as 
well with the landlord.” 

“That is true, Mr. Pepperill, but Jason 
Quarm was here. I saw him drive past my 
gate, and I cast a good even to him. If an 
altercation took place here, he was probably 
one of those engaged in it. I took it for- 
granted that you were the other.” 

“5 I 1?” stuttered Pasco. 

‘Yes, because you returned to the Cellars. 
after you had got to the head of the hill.” 

““Who said that? It is a lie!” 

“Kitty, I understand, said as much to 
John Pooke.” 

“Kitty said it ?” 

“Kitty told Jan and Rose as she was 
being driven home from the moor—so I have 
been informed.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” roared Pasco, glaring round 
at the girl, with a curl up of his thick lips, 
showing his teeth like a dog about to bite. 
“Tt’s a—lie |” 

‘“‘Mr. Pepperill !” said the Rector, rising in 
dignified anger from the seat that had been 
accorded him, “I will not suffer you to use 
such an expression in my presence, even in 
your own house. You do not add one jot 
to the force of your repudiation—to your 
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charge against Kate—by burdening it with 
an oath.” 

“It’s like that beggarly schoolmaster’s im- 
pudence to come poking his snout here, where 
he’s not wanted ; where—” with some energy 
—‘“T won't have him! [I'll have the law of 
him for trespass !” 

“He did not trespass. It is free to any 
one to approach a house-door.” 

“T don’t care ; I'll shoot him if he shows 
his face here again.” 

“You are branching away from the matter 
in immediate consideration: there seems to 
be a conflict of testimony. Kitty, whom I 
have always found true and direct as a needle, 
has made one statement, not indeed to me, 
but to others; and this you contradict.” 

“ T’m churchwarden. I’m a man of means 
and in a good business. I should think my 
word was worth more than that of a sly, 
chattering, idle minx.” 

“Sly, chattering, that my little Kitty is 
not; I have ever found her straightforward 
and reserved. As to her work in the house, 
her aunt is better qualified to express an 
‘opinion than you, Mr. Pepperill.” 

“T don’t see that you've any call to come 
here poking into matters and axin’ questions 
like another Kitty, if I may make so bold as 


to say so,” said Pasco defiant, and then quali- 
fying his defiance. 

“As I told you at the outset, Mr. Pep- 
perill, I have come here, not to make an 


official inquiry, but to prevent one. There 
is a mistake somewhere. My wish was to 
clear it up before matters grew to a head. 
You and Mr. Pooke are both stubborn men, 
and may knock heads and crack skulls over 
nothing. A word will probably lighten what 
is now dark, and dissipate a growing mis- 
trust. I cannot, and I will not, believe half 
of what is being said relative to you. I have 
come to your house as a peacemaker, to en- 
treat you to so account for little matters 
which puzzle the good people here, before 
what is now whispered may be brayed, what 
is now a conjecture may be crystallized into 
a conviction. As far as is known, the matter 
stands thus: Mr. Quarm came here, and here 
have been found his donkey and cart, and 
his little bundle of clothes. If he had crossed 
the water he would have taken the latter 
with him. Two persons were heard in alter- 
cation here shortly after his having passed 
through Coombe, and the door was shut 
violently. Next morning the door was locked, 
and Mrs. Pepperill when she came found the 
key in a hiding-place known, as she then said, 
only to herself and you.” 
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**Don’t you suppose Kitty knew it also ?” 

“I dare say she did. Your wife’s words, 
when she arrived, found the stores burnt, 
and the house locked, and the key in a certain 
place, her words were, ‘ Pasco has put the 
key where I have found it.’ It was of course 
surmised that before you left you had locked 
the door, but Kitty told young Pooke that 
when you reached the top of the hill you 
returned to the Cellars, saying that you had 
forgotten to lock the house. It, therefore, 
seemed to me probable that on your return, 
you and Quarm came to high words about 
something.” 

“Nothing of the sort. 
back.” 

“Oh, uncle!” escaped Kate’s lips. 

He turned his menacing eyes on her, 
with the same snarl on his mouth. 

“Tl tell you the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth,” said he. “That 
is, if you will insist on having it, and you 
can make of it what you like, pass’n. When 
I got to the top o’ the hill, where is Ash’s 
linhay, it is true that I remembered I'd not 
locked up the dwelling-house. Then I 
sent Kitty back and told her to lock and put 
the key where her aunt would find it, andI‘d 
stay and mind the hoss.” 

“Uncle!” Kitty turned white and rigid. 

“And, dash it, if someone must ha’ set 
fire to the old place—and I reckon there 
was someone, them things don’t do them- 
selves—it must ha’ been either she or Jason, 
or both together. And I reckon he’s run 
away to escape the consequences.” 

The Rector stood up. He had reseated 
himself after his protest. His face was very 
grave. 

“T see,” said he, taking his hat, and 
moving to the door. “This affair wears a 
different colour from what I supposed. It 
must be elucidated irrespective of me. My 
part is done. It must be taken up and in- 
vestigated by the proper authorities.” 


I never came 


CHAPTER XLIII.—MUCH CRY AND A LITTLE 
WOOL. 


“Aunt!” exclaimed Kitty, blank and 
trembling, turning to Zerah, the moment 
the Rector had left the house; “O auntie 
dear, this is not true—this that Uncle Pasco 
says. I did not go back. I was left in the 
linhay with the cart. What does he mean?” 

‘‘He means to shelter himself,” answered 
Mrs. Pepperill. Then the woman stepped in 
front of her husband, and in her harshest 
tones and hardest manner, said, “ Pasco! 
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a yea or nay from Kitty is, as pass’n said, 
worth a thousand of your protestations, 
though bolstered up wi’ oaths.” 

“Of course Kitty is everything to you 
and the pass’n and I am nothing. I know 
that very well. I’ve had enough of your 
violence o’ tongue-lash these twenty years ; 
and let me tell you, Zerah, I’ve got hard to 
it and don’t care a snap for it.” And he 
suited the action to the word, with an inso- 
lence of expression and manner that would 
have made the woman blaze forth into fury 
at any other time. Now she passed his 
rudeness with disregard. 

“Pasco!” she said, in metallic tones, 
“there has been a load o’ lead crushing down 
my heart. Ill shake it off and run it into 
bullets against you now, and every word 
shall be a bullet. Now, before Kitty, I will 
say what I have had on my mind. It is you 
who have lied. I have known for some 
time what you were thinking of. I’ve seen 
you hovering like a hawk, and the moment 
{ was gone—had crossed the water—you 
dropped. You durstn’t do it whilst I was 
here. You feared me because I feared God. 
There’s no bigger coward on earth than the 
man who fears his fellow because that fellow 
has God before his eyes. No sooner was I 


out of the way than you at once seized the 
chance offered, and I—I had gone with all 
my little lay-by to get you out of your 
difficulties and prevent you doing what I 


feared was in your intent. You'd never 
spoke a word to me of that purpose of 
yourn, you durst not do it; but I saw it 
formin’ in you; I saw it, looking into your 
eyes, just as you may see the sediment 
settlin’ in dirty water. When I was out of 
the way, then you thought you could do it. 
You took Kitty away—who was but just 
home from the moor, and all for no reason 
save that you didn’t want any witness. Then 
you left her with the cart and hoss at Ash’s 
linhay in Furze Park, and came back here 
to carry out your purpose. So far I can see. 
Then my sight becomes thick, a mist is over 
my eyes, and all the rest is doubtful. What 
happened when you came back here—what 
passed between you and Jason—what became 
of my brother? All that I know not—but 
know I must and will.” 

Pasco’s face grew more sullen, and his 
demeanour dogged to defiance. He could 
not look his wife in the face, he kept his 
eyes on the ground, and with his boot 
scratched the floor in fantastic figures. 

“T can see all that passes in your heart,” 
pursued Zerah. “It’s like as if I were out- 
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side a window, and seed shadows on the 
blind as this and that went by and this and 
that rose up or sat down. Now the folk 
begin to talk and to suspect you, and say 
how that you insured for a big sum, and 
when the goods weren’t paid for burnt ’em 
all to secure the insurance ; then you try and 
throw the suspicion off on to Kitty or Jason, 
or both together. It is like you, you black 
coward. Butit shall not be. I will stand 
betwixt you and Kitty, and no harm from 
you shall hurt her. What I and Kitty want 
to know is—What has become of Jason? 
Where is he? If you will not answer, we 
wil) work out the answer for our ownselves. 
She with the heable (fork), I with the 
phisgie (pick). We have strong arms, and 
we will ourselves rout about in the ruins, 
till we learn something to satisfy our 
minds.” 

“I don’t know how you've the face to 
talk to me like that, Zerah?” said Pasco, 
surlily. “I’ve come into something like 
four thousand pounds through my uncle, 
and there’ll be another thousand and more 
from the insurance. On five thousand 
pounds, Lord! I’m a Christian and a 
gentleman.” 

“Bank-notes won't plaster sore con- 
sciences,” retorted Zerah. ‘You think money 
is everything, and no matter how it be come 
by. So it has ever been with you.” 

“Am I like to be a villain,” queried 
Pasco in exasperation, “when I knew my 
uncle was worth a pot o’ coin that was sure 
to come to me?” 

“You did not know he was dead.” 

“T knew he was sickening and worn out. 
A man of means don’t do criminal acts; 
that’s the perquisite of beggars and labouring 
men.” 

“TI do not ask for excuses and evasions. I 
ask—where is my brother ?” persisted Zerah. 

At that moment the door was thrown open, 
a hand was thrust in, waving a paper, and a 
voice shouted— 

“There you be, Pasco Pepperill. I’ve got 
my warranty. I said I would, and I’m the 
man o’ my word. I went full gallop up to 
Squire Carew. None can stand agin’ me.” 

Pepperill went to the door, saw the back 
of Mr. Pooke as he walked away, and the 
faces of a number of workmen with pick and 
crowbar and shovel, backed by a crowd of 
all descriptions of persons from the village 
and neighbourhood. 

He hesitated forsome moments. He stood 
irresolute, holding the door posts and work- 
ing his nails at the paint, picking it off im 





** Well done, old man.” 


flakes. His heart turned sick within him. 
If the heaps of cinders were thrown back, 


then surely the remains of Jason Quarm 
would be discovered, and with the discovery 
there would ensue an inquest, and much 
unpleasantness if not danger to himself. 
With low cunning he resolved to make the 
best of the inevitable. He shouted to his 
wife— 

“Zerah! bring out cider for the good 
fellows. They are working for us, as you 
know. If you have saffron cake, out with 
that too. I daresay I shall find a shilling 
apiece as well.” 

He went behind Pooke, slapped him on 
the back and said boisterously, 

“Well done, old man! That is what I 
wanted. If a thing has to be executed, let 
all be above board and legal. That’s my 
doctrine. I don’t like no hole-and-corner 
proceedings. Meddlin’ wi’out authority makes 
the end a botch. If you hadn’t begun I 
would have done it myself.” 

In the house Zerah restrained Kitty with 
one hand and closed the door with the other. 
The woman was labouring for breath, so great 
was her excitement. Her face was now 
flushed, then became wan as death. 

“Kitty, my darling,” she said, “I reckon 
I’ve been hard and exactin’ in the past. The 
old pass’n were right, though I wouldn’t be- 
lieve him, and said he.was insultin’ of me to 


say it. ‘Twas love, he told, as you wanted 
and I didn’t give it you. Love, the very 
air of heaven, wi’out which the little maid 
couldn’t thrive. I wiheld it from you—so 
he told—and I shut my ears and hardened 
my heart. But in the end he were right. 
When I found out what had been done, then 
it broke me down. I cannot respect and 
love him no longer. I tried my best when 
he was foolish and unfortunate. But now 
he’s guilty, I cannot—I cannot, and then all 
my love turns to you.” 

Kitty threw herself into her aunt’s arms 
and sobbed. 

“There’s no time now for tears, 
Zerah, with a gulp in her throat. “ We can- 
not tell what is coming on us. It may be 
that the remains of your poor father will be 
found. If so, then——” Zerah shivered as 
if frost-smitten. ‘God bless us! It will be 
too horrible—to live under the same roof, to 
eat at the same table, to see the face, hear the 
voice of the man ” $She was unable to 
conclude her sentence. After a long pause 
and a hug of Kitty, she continued: “TI can- 
not say how it all came about. Bad as he 
may he, I hardly think he did it of purpose. 
’Twas some accident. I don’t mean the burn- 
ing the stores—but of your father. No; he 
was not so bad as that, please God! I hope, 
I trust not! Now, Kitty, you and I must 
make up our minds to whatever happens. 


” 


said 
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And I reckon there is but one thing us can 
do.” 

“ What is that, dear auntie ?” 

“ Hold our tongues.” 

After a long pause, whilst the girl clung 
to her, she added: “No good can come of us 
speaking what we know, and what we fancy. 
It can but heap up a great pile of misery and 
shame. If it comes to an inquiry in court— 
that’s another matter. They won’t call on 
me, as I am Pasco’s wife, but they will on 
you, and you must up and speak the truth at 
any cost. But if there be no such inquiry, 
then hold your tongue as I will mine. _ The 
mischief so far has come from what we have 
said. We can do no good; we may make 
the affair worse for ourselves if we talk. 
Leave him in the hands of God, to do wi’ 
him as He wills.” 

Kate kissed her aunt and promised silence. 

Then both went forth, and reached the 
crowd about the ruins and piles of ashes, as 
Pepperill was saying in a loud tone, “I don’t 
say you won't find bones. I believe now I 
had a pile, but all mutton and beef bones.” 

“Why, what were you doing wi’ bones ?” 
asked Pooke. 

“Collecting of ’em for dressing,” answered 
Pepperill promptly. ‘I’ve been in the hide 


line some while, and lately I took a fancy to 
bones also; but I didn’t do much, just begun 
on it, so to speak—all ox and sheep bones— 
nothing else. Pound bones up wi’ a hammer, 


they’re fine for turnips. 
speculating in bones.” 
The mass of crumbling wall, charred beam 


Jason put me up to 


and cinder, was speedily attacked by the 
workmen under the direction of the con- 
stable, who had much difficulty in keeping 
the curious at a distance ; men, women, and 
children were eager to assist with their hands, 
or advise with their tongues. They ran into 
danger by approaching tottering walls. They 
trampled down the ashes; they got in the 
way of the workmen; and occasionally a 
scream and an objurgation was the result of 
a labourer casting his shovelful ofscinders in 
the face of an inquisitive spectator who got in 
his way. Mr. Pooke protested and stormed, 
but with little avail; all were too interested 
to attend to his orders, and he was without 
assistants to enforce them. 

Pepperill bustled about vociferating, driv- 
ing spectators back, encouraging workmen, 
running after cakes and cider, and making 
the confusion greater. Kate sat on a fallen 
beam, chin in hand, watching intently every 
spade as it turned the ashes, wincing at every 
pick driven into the cinder heaps, The tears 
were trickling down her cheeks. 

Then Walter Bramber, who had just ar- 
rived, went up to Farmer Pooke and asked 
leave to run a cord across from one rail to 
another, and volunteered with the assistance 
of Noah Flood and John Pooke to keep the 
people back from interference. 

“Why should they be kept back? Don't 
they want to find what has become of Mr. 
Quarm every whit as much as me? Let ’em 
come on,” shouted Pepperill. 

But the constable saw the advantage of 
the proposal and gave the order. In ten 





“There don’t seem to be much tune in it.” 
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minutes the scene of the conflagration was 
freed from sightseers, who were confined at 
a distance. 

Then Bramber went to Kitty and said in a 
low tone, “ You do not think it is hopeless, 
I trust ?” 

*T do not know what to think,” she an- 
swered. 

“Ts it true what I have heard, that your 
uncle returned here after dark and left you 
at the top of the hill ?” 

Kate did not answer. 

“That is what is said. Jan Pooke told me 
he had heard it from your own lips.” 

She continued silent. 

“T should like to know, Kitty, the truth 
in this matter.” 

“T can say nothing,” she answered, and 
hung her head lower. 

Bramber was surprised, but he had not 
time to expend in conversation: he had 
undertaken to keep off the crowd, and some 
were diving under the rope, others attempt- 
ing to stride over it. 

An hour was expended in turning about 
the refuse. All the coal had been consumed, 
but, singularly and inexplicably, not all the 
fleeces. Bundles of wool were found—not 
many, indeed, but some, singed, not con- 
sumed, which, when exposed, exhaled a sick- 
ening odour. The dangerous portions of 
tottering walls had been thrown down, the 
slate flooring exposed. Not a trace of Jason 
Quarm could be found. 

Pasco, who had been nervous, watching all 
the operations of the excavators in deadly 
fear of a revelation of the charred remains 
of his brother-in-law, breathed freely, re- 
covered all his audacity and boisterousness. 

*“T said as much, but none believed me. 
Jason is gone; he was not the man to sit 
quiet in a fire. How the fire came about is 
a question we won't go into too close.” 

“The bones you spoke of,” said Pooke, 
“we han’t come on them. They’ve been 
consumed — perhaps poor Quarm as well, 
The fire must have been deadly hot.” 

“Tt didn’t burn those fleeces,” answered 
Pasco triumphantly. “T’'ll tell you what; 
Jason made off for reasons well known to 
himself. If we don’t hear of him again I 
shan’t wonder ; but burned here he certainly 
was not, as any fool can see. He was not 
the man to let himself burn. Cripple though 
he was, he could hop out of danger.” 

Pasco turned to Bramber. ‘“ What is that 
‘ous have been saying to the parson about 

earing Mr. Quarm and his daughter argy- 
fying at my door the night of the fire ?” 
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Walter Bramber was taken aback. 

“Yes, you said you had heard them in hot 
dispute.” 

“TI said,” answered Bramber in surprise 
and indignation, “something very different 
from that. I said-——” 


His hand was caught by Kate, who looked 
pleadingly into his face. 

“ A word alone.” 

“ What is it, Kitty ?” 

“Say nothing to any one of what you saw 
and heard that night.” 


CHAPTER XLIV.—PUDDICOMBE IN F. 


THE mystery of the disappearance of Jason 
Quarm was not cleared up ; on the contrary, 
it had become more profound. The excava- 
tion of the ruins had revealed nothing. It 
had disclosed no remains of the lost man, and 
opinions were divided. Some contended that 
the intense heat of the mass of coals, a heat 
which had split the flooring slates and burnt 
the soil beneath them to the depth of six 
inches, reddening it like brick, that this heat 
had completely consumed the unhappy man. 
On the other hand, others asked, How could 
that be? Some of the wool was scorched, 
not burnt ; a man would make his way from 
fire; he had eyes and arms, and though 
Quarm was crippled, yet he could extricate 
himself from danger, or at all events use his 
powerful lungs so as to call for help. More- 
over Quarm wore brass buttons. Even if his 
body had been resolved to ashes, the molten 
buttons would be found; but no metal of 
any sort had been discovered on the floor. 

To this responded the first: If Quarm 
were not burnt, how was it that he had not 
put in an appearance ? His bundle of clothes 
was found in the cart. If he had escaped 
he would surely either have made known his 
escape, or have gone off with his parcel of 
necessaries. Some hinted that, finding the 
Cellars locked, he had made his way into the 
warehouse, there to spend the night, and had 
goue to sleep with his pipe alight, and the 
pipe had set fire to combustibles in the place. 
But then, supposing this, why was his body 
not found if he had been smothered by smoke? 
and if he had escaped, why had he not gone 
off with donkey, and cart, and bundle? There 
was the puzzle. 

Others hinted that Pasco Pepperill was 
the gainer by the fire, and that he had had 
a finger in setting the stores alight. It was 
suspicious that he had sent away his wife, 
and had gone away with his niece just before 
the conflagration broke out. There was an 
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ugly rumour afloat, that he had returned 
secretly to the Cellars, and had there met 
and quarrelled with his brother-in-law. This 
rumour was constructed out of the reported 
admission of Kate and something, it was 
believed, that the schoolmaster had said. 
But neither of these, on being interrogated 
by the inquisitive, would say a word. The 
schoolmaster, with the cheek of a stuck-up 
creature, had answered all inquiries with the 
question, “ Who has authorised you to cate- 
chise me? If the matter is brought into 
court I will say what little I know on oath 
before the magistrate. I will say nothing to 
self-constituted inquisitors.” 

Whenever this answer of the schoolmaster 
was repeated, and it was so a hundred times 
in the course of a week, it never failed to 
elicit an indignant remark, generally couched 
thus: “Them schoolmasters want setting 
down. They’re owdacious cockey monkeys. 
But they’re a low lot—they must be taught 
their place, which is under our heels. They 
gives theirselves airs, as if they was parsons 
and knew everything, but they lives on our 
voluntary subscriptions, and unless they 
come to eat humble pie we'll withdraw our 
farthing-in-the-pound rate. “Tisn’t for our 
pleasure or profit they exist, but just because 
of a fad o’ the pass’n. Mr. Puddicombe was 
the man for us. Him we could respect. 
And now they sez that Mr. Puddicombe is 
compoging a Teedum which will cut out even 
Jackson.” 

The minds and hearts of Kitty and her 
aunt were sensibly relieved. The girl had 
watched the exploration of the cinder heaps 
with quivering nerves and brooding fear. 
What might not each spade disclose? Into 
what an object of horror might not her poor 
father be reduced? But, as the floor of the 
warehouse was cleared, and every mass of 
ash turned over, and nothing revealed, her 
heart swelled, and the blood began again to 
pulsate in her arteries. She covered her face 
with her hands, and lifted her heart half in 
thanksgiving and half in prayer. And yet, 
what had become of him? How was it that, 
“4 - were alive, he had given no signs of 

€ 

It was ascertained that Jason Quarm had 
not crossed the estuary either by the bridge 
or by boat, atShaldon. It was inconceivable 
that he had traced the creek up to its head, 
below Newton Abbot, to cross the water 
there, as there was no path along the water- 
side, and he must have come into the road 
and made such a circuit as was not possible 
for a man in his crippled condition. 
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At one moment Kitty was sanguine, at 
the next her spirits fell. It was ag 4 9b 
—nay, believed—that he had not perished in 
the fire ; but was it not possible—nay, prob- 
able—that he had died by some other means, 
that he may have fallen into the mud and 
been smothered therein? That mud would 
swallow up the man that sank in it and 
never restore him again. If he had come by 
his end thus, had he fallen in, or had he 
been cast in ? ba 

Again, with a chill as if pierced by an icicle, 
came the thought of her uncle. Undoubtedly, 
he could explain all if he chose. He had re- 
turned to the Cellars and found her father 
there. The altercation which Walter had 
imperfectly heard must have taken place 
between her father and her uncle. It could 
not have occurred at that time, in that place, 
between any others. Her father had passed 
by the road as the cart entered the linhay, 
her uncle had gone home immediately after. 
Therefore, these two had met at the Cellars. 
What had been the occasion of the quarrel ? 
and what the result of that quarrel? The 
result was the disappearance of her father. 
How had he disappeared? That, she felt 
convinced, her uncle could answer, and he 
alone. But for motives which she dared not 


investigate, he remained silent; nay, worse, 
he endeavoured, by denial of his having re- 
turned to the Cellars, to cast the suspicion of 
having fired the storehouse from himself on 
other shoulders. These questions turned and 


twisted in Kitty’s brain without rest. They 
occupied her by day, they tortured her by 
night. She did not venture to express them 
to her aunt. She knew that the samc 
thoughts, the same questions, were working 
in her mind, and she knew also that her aunt 
could not endure their discussion. Meanwhile, 
the work of the house must be carried on, 
and Mrs. Pepperill called in the assistance of 
Mrs. Redmore. With their pre-occupied 
minds, neither she nor Kitty was capable of 
doing all that had been done as in days 
gone by. 

Pasco grumbled at the introduction of this 
woman into his house—the wife of the wretch 
who had set fire to the rick of Farmer Pooke, 
and who had escaped pursuit. But Mrs. 
Pepperill did not yield. There were no 
other women disengaged in Coombe, and of 
girls she would have none to break dishes, 
and throw away spoons and melt the blades 
out of the handles of knives. 

Pasco acquiesced, with a growl, and a 
malicious look at Kate, and a mutter that 
some folk were mighty fond of incendiaries 
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and their belongings, backing them up, help- 
ing them to escape, providing for their 
families, to which neither Kate nor her aunt 
made reply. 

Pasco found that he was not comfortable 
at home; his wife would not unbend, and 
Kate kept out of his way. To his boisterous 
mirth, to his boastfulness, they made no 
response ; when he stormed, they withdrew. 
He was uneasy in himself, suspicious of what 
men said of him, and alarmed when he heard 
from his lawyer, Mr. Squire, that the In- 
surance Company refused to pay the sum for 
which he had insured. Society, distraction, 
were necessary for him. As he could find 
none at home, he wandered to the village 
tavern, the Lamb and Flag, to seek both 
there. 

The first occasion was the evening of the 
practice of the village orchestra, and it was 
attended by every member of the same, not 
only because all desired to say something 
relative to the matter exercising all minds, 
but also because the score of a new Te Deum 
had been placed before them, the composi- 
tion of the ex-schoolmaster. Puddicombe 
in F was to be rehearsed by the instruments 
before the vocalists were called in. Puddi- 
combe in F was expected to be a huge 
success, and to make Puddicombe known 
through the wide world of music, and to 
render Coombe-in-Teignhead famous in after 
generations, just as Exeter was known as the 
place which had produced Mr. Jackson, who 
had won such a fame with his Te Deum. 

Each instrumentalist had his separate sheet 
of music, and each devoted himself to his 
score with seriousness. 

Puddicombe in F began with a movement 
slow and stately, with all the harmonies in 
thirds and fifths, and a solemn tum-tum bass. 
Then, precipitately, it transformed itself into 
something headed Fugg. If it had been 
entitled fugue no one would have understood 
what was meant. But “fugg ” signified that 
the instruments were to perform a sort of 
musical leap-frog, to go higgle-ty-piggle-ty, 
one after the other, like children tumbling 
out of school, with the master behind them 
threatening to whack the hindermost. 

And, verily, never was a fugue more of a 
higgle-ty-piggle-ty- Devil-take-the-hindermost 
than this one of Puddicombe in F, never such 
a caterwauling of cats that could surpass it 
in discords, with random gruntings in and 
out of the violoncello. 


A villager, standing breathless outside, 
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listening, ventured to say to the landlord, 
who was smoking complacently at his door, 
“There don’t seem to be much tune in it.” 

“No; but there’s tremendous noise.” 

The landlord drew whiffs, blew out the 
smoke in a long column, and said, smiling, 
“Wait till we come to the largo molto tranquillo 
con affectuoso caprizio.” 

“What's that ?” asked the bumpkin, in an 
awestruck tone. 

“It’s something writ on the music by the 
hand of Mr. Puddicombe. The Lord knows 
what it means.” 

The hubbub of the “fugg” came to an 
end, and the instruments paused, drew a sort 
of sigh, and, with stately tread, marched in 
unison largo molto tranquillo con affectuoso 
caprizio, and stalked through it to the end. 

“‘ There’s tune there now, and be blowed,” 
said the landlord triumphantly. 

“Tt’s the tune of ‘ Kitty Alone and I,’” 
retorted the irreverent countryman, and he 
began to sing :— 

“‘ There was a frog lived in a well, 
Crock-a-my-daisy, Kitty alone; 


And a merry mouse lived in a mill, 
Kitty alone and I.” 


The instruments behind the lighted 
window curtains were hushed. They had 
heard the rustic song. 

“Tt is that, ain’t it?” pursued the man; 
** ll sing another verse and make sure :— 

** So here’s an end to the lovers three, 
Crock-a-my-daisy, Kitty alone, 


The Rat, the Mouse, and the little Frogee, 
Kitty alone and I.” 


Within, the instrumentalists looked at each 
other. None spoke for a minute, and then 
the cello said, in a deep voice, as from a tomb, 
* Puddicombe han’t riz to the theme. He’s 
forgot and worked in that frog and mouse 
tune. Not but what it’s a good ‘un, only 
unsootable.” 

“Tt’s easy set right,” observed the first 
violin. ‘If you'll wait, brothers, I'll clap on 
my hat and run up to his house and get him 
to titch it up a bit, and git the Kitty tune 
out of it altogether. The fuggwas famous.” 

“ Yes,” said the second violin ; “it’s only to 
stir it about a bit and shuffle as you do cards. 
Cut along with all your legs.” 

At that moment Pasco Pepperill came up, 
puffing, looking about him, half suspiciously, 
half defiantly. “How are ye, gents ?” said 
he. “ What—practising? I don’t mind if I 
sita bit and listento you. I’m fond of music, 
especially sacred music, as I’m churchwarden.” 
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The Diligence. 


ALONG THE SPANISH HIGHWAYS. 


By HANNAH LYNCH. 


Ww: the uninitiated, are apt to picture 

the Don in sombre majesty kissing 
hands eternally. Courteous abroad, in his 
own house he describes himself as “king and 
lord,” and rules supreme, above all should 
he happen to be of Cataluiia. Here we fall 
upon the rougher, more barbarous character. 
The Catalan is like the Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees—rude and uncultivated. Contrast 
Panticosa with Cauterets, and you have all 
the difference between the Frenchman and 
the Catalan. Dreary, uninteresting, and 
not consciously noble, like the hidalgo of 
Castille, the race is industrious and enter- 
prising. If it is not a sympathetic race, it is 
perhaps part of its heritage as the former 
that the graces of life should play so com- 
paratively small a part in its midst. The 
Catalonians are not without reason regarded 
as the roughest type of Spaniard. Indeed, 
the proud Castillians will shrug contemptu- 
ously and assert that they are not Spaniards. 
A distinct people, the only real traders of 
the Peninsula ; capital colonists and sailors, 
as little the slaves of pride as they are of 
passion, it is not astonishing that all the 
wealth and commercial progress of Spain 
should be concentrated in the northern pro- 


vince of Cataluiia. Neither the guitar nor 
the Zoros flourish in this quarter, although in 
such large towns as Barcelona and Tarra- 
gona both are necessarily tolerated, and 
inspire some enthusiasm. The people dance, 
of course, but it is characteristic of them 
that Cataluiia has not contributed its share 
to the national dances. Instead, they have 
their handsome, purse-proud, and rather 
French capital, Barcelona. 

No country can offer a more magnificent 
specimen of a provincial town than this old 
one of Hamilear Barca. It is bright and 
new and showy, and if it has sacrificed colour 
and individuality to the pervading tone of 
France, it is what might be expected of a 
people wedded to French traditions by long 
mixture of the races. After Roman and 
Moorish rule we find the Catalonians and 
the Provengals so constantly intermarrying 
that in their history, Carcassonne, Narbonne, 
and Toulouse seem as inherent a part of 
Cataluiia as Cerdaiia andGerona. And Bar- 
celona was the powerful rival of Genoa and 
Venice. She had conquered Majorca and 
Valencia, and had won laurels in Africa and 
Sicily. 

To-day she has less of the old medizval 
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aspect than either of her more famous rivals. 
Here and there you may chance upon a 
Moorish memory in architecture; here and 
there upon a Roman arch, an old street that 
suggests the martial centuries, a noble palace 
eloquent of all the barbarous enchantments 
of the Middle Ages. The cathedral quarter 
is full of fascination. Thank God, it is 
leagues away from the world of fashion. 
This casts it into romantic isolation. But 
reserve your ecstasy of admiration in pre- 
sence of a Catalonian from Tarragona. Hewill 
brag of his cathedral and his monastery of 
La Poblet, whose exquisiteness still bears the 
shameful brand of French barbarity. As 
you travel through this unhappy land, you 
are confronted with French infamous achieve- 
ments in defaced convents or cathedrals, and 
the worse behaviour of the Christians in 
earlier days before ruined Moorish palaces 
and hideously Christianised mosques. 

To-day, for the sake of the cathedral, it is 
possible to cherish charity for Barcelona, and 
forgive its absence of picturesque poverty, 
forgive its air of flaunting prosperity, its 
excessive display of modern wealth; the 
flare of electric lights, broad boulevards so 
offensively French, multiplicity of tram-lines, 
and a nauseating atmosphere of commerce 
more than English. Here, in the heart of 
mystery, in the enchanted dimness of dark 
stone and jewelled windows, we are face to 
face with the spirituality that ran like a 
thread of light through the old brutal times. 
We are no longer brutal, but we do not 
build such churches. Artistic tastes prevail, 
but the glorious secret of these stained win- 
dows has gone from us. 

Turning to the race, we find that it is the 
Roman that has most permanently stamped 
the common people. True, it has apparently 
gone through the same modifying process as 
the Provencal cast. In Cataluiia you are con- 
stantly reminded, among the women, of the 
comely type of Provence. Straight, well- 
balanced women, with bright, eager glances, 
so different from the other Spaniards of 
their sex; not beautiful, but alert, easy of 
carriage, healthy, and blitheful workers, and 
at times surprisingly free of the noticeable 
degradation of the mouth, which is charac- 
teristic of a people in decay. Not so attractive 
as the pleasant Provencale, of a surety, but 
with something of her square brow and look 
of diminished Roman. The men are rougher 
and plainer, and while both sexes gesticu- 
late and are voluble enough, they possess as 
little of true Provencal effervescence as they 
do of Castillian courtesy and charm. Good 
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nature the women offer as apology for brains, 
but the middle and lower class male is frankly 
execrable. 

The very dialect he speaks and writes is so 
hideous to the sight and ear, that there is 
fear of the foreigner approaching him with 
prejudice. Just so suave and beautiful is the 
language of Castille, composed of the most 
musical vocables, and hardly less harmonious 
on the printed page than in the educated 
mouth. Just so harsh and barbaric is this 
dialect of Catalonia. It is not, I think, 
improbable that the sound of the speech 
we habitually utter may be a guiding 
influence upon our manners. I offer this as 
an explanation of the politeness of the 
French and the,courteous Tuscans, and the 
dignity of the Castillians, who speak, one a 
graceful, the other a sweet, and the last a 
noble language. St. Francis of Assisi had 
conversed in vain with bird and beast in 
Catalan; and Sir Philip Sidney were less 
captivating if his chivalrous sentiments had 
been expressed in speech so barbaric. 

When you get into Tarragona you have 
left behind you the sensible whiff of vivacity 
blown over the mountains from the French 
frontier. Here gloom prevails, and you may 
cheerfully face the highroad, once you have 
inspected, with what fortitude depression 
may have left you, the notable cathedral, 
the tower of the two Scipios, the cyclopean 
walls, and the monastery of La Poblet, a 
miracle of beauty and harmony. The accen- 
tuation is stronger, the race grows drearier, 
there is less of Provence in dialect, and woman 
looks dull and soft-eyed in heavier bondage. 
Along the road you will have much to admire 
—pine woods and hills, not so beautiful as 
those you will find farther on when you come 
within range of the majestic Sierra Morena, 
nor so strange as the ruby hills outlying 
Cérdova, but strange and beautiful enough. 
Little villages seem to peep fearfully out of 
sudden recesses in this world of vineyards on 
one side and the magic Mediterranean on the 
other ; valleys spread like gardens between 
the harmonious swell of hillsides, and far up 
against the glow of the heaven shows a Roman 
ruin or a medieval tower with the sharpness 
of an exquisite verse in familiar prose. When 
you come to a town the light seems to deaden. 
Enchantment fades, and you are cast upon 
the bosom of picturesque reality. Tortosa 
empty and stil! upon its broad and gloomy 
Ebro ; musically named and of quite legen- 
dary sadness! The children sit in the streets 
and look at you with solemn dark eyes, as 
if they were averse to play, and-the elders- 
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jabber the strong Catalan that sets the teeth 
on edge. Lying between Cataluiia and the 
Kingdom of Valencia, Tortosa holds itself 
proudly aloof from both. “Is it Valencian 
or Catalonian you speak ?” a native of Cas- 
tille once asked of a native of Tortosa. 
“Neither. I speak the dialect of Tortosa.” 

Valencia, the garden of Spain! Never was 
country more fittingly named. Not for its 
beauty, but for the dazzling display of flowers 
and fruit in a paradise of gardens and 
orchards, which engirdle the town in smiling 
wealth. These gardens wander out along the 
plain, and the highroad carries you through 
miles of gratifying sights and smells. Only 
at Orotava of Teneriffe have I seen flowers 
in such abundance and so miraculously cheap. 
For a real (23d.) you may carry home a stack 
of roses, red and white, lilies, heliotrope, and 
verbena. Purple grapes sell for a penny the 
pound, and if you choose to carry a big 
family basket to the market of a morning 
you may fill it with pears, peaches, plums, 
grapes, and bananas for something under two 
pesetas (1s. 8d.). Of all the delightful babels, 
you will find none more full of enchantments 
than the market-place of Valencia. The Cata- 
lan grunt is modified. The dialects are step- 
sisters, that of Valencia has a softness of its 
own, and the voice carries a sort of musical 
drag that has some of the charm of the 
southern life. The type is brighter, more 
seductive, more Spanish. The women behind 
their stalls are captivating from excess of 
vivacity, good-humour, and jokes. They 
weigh their fruit with an airy contentment, 
and remark confidentially that there are 
many English established in Valencia. When 
I was there the English Consul was dying, 
and before I left the market no less than five 
women had made me feel that some rela- 
tive of mine was on the point of death, and 
all these good-natured and smiling people 
were filled with friendly compassion for me. 
“There is a candle burning for him, poor 
man! before the Virgin of the cathedral,” 
one of them said, with a reassuring glance. 
I, of course, had nothing more to wish for 
an unknown compatriot so suddenly sprung 
upon me as a brother, and expressed convic- 
tion that the Virgin would be sure to respond 
and look after him. One woman, above all, 
has left an ineffaceable memory. She was 
apple-cheeked, with clear grey eyes that 
danced with the pleasure of blithe blood run- 
ning through her healthy veins. It would be 
calumny to call so cheering a creature merely 
pretty. She was the embodiment of prac- 
tical gaiety and full-blooded youth, and was 
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vividly lovely in her quaint Valencian head- . 
dress ; black hair plaited widely just above 
the neck, and run through with four pearl 
and emerald pins, two on either side between 
ear and temple, parted in the middle, and 
frizzed full along either side of the narrow 
brow. This divinity presided over bags and 
sacks of the delicious pistacchio nut, from 
which the chufa is made. For a real she 
filled a big paper bag, that provided an entire 
day of unutterable enjoyment in chewing 
their acrid sweetness as I wandered along 
narrow streets, inspected churches, and was 
refreshed with the air of the Turia upon the 
beautiful Alameda. Though Valencia is not 
by any means a town I would choose to live 
in, nor to be counted as one of the romantic 
towns of Spain, none has ever given me such 
an indescribable sense of gaiety. The at- 
mosphere sparkles almost, and the delight of 
being runs as a sort of pervading current, 
giving an electric thrill to the stupidest mo- 
ment. Everybody looks exuberantly happy, 
and the general smile is so contagious that 
you find yourself at once in beatific fraternity 
with the waiter who attends at table, with 
the shopkeeper who sells you the latest thing 
in fans, the tram-conductor who escorts you 
down to the Grao—where there is sea-bath- 
ing, and music, and jolly little restaurants 
on the very edge of the Mediterranean—as if 
you, himself, and the entire universe were one 
gigantic and entertaining joke. On a sum- 
mer evening there is a rush for the port, and 
not only the tram steps, but the ledges that 
run upon either side are packed with pas- 
sengers holding on to the upper rails, or to 
each other, with a delightful absence of re- 
serve. Through this dense crowd the con- 
ductor mysteriously makes his way, cracking 
jokes all along the line. Your neighbour is 
at once your bosom friend, and gleefully 
describes an accident on a still more crowded 
tram the previous Sunday. The Spaniards 
have a passion for trams. What delights 
them is to run a steam tram through a ragged 
narrow street, the outer rails in most dan- 
gerous conjunction with the ribbon of side- 
path that does not permit of two very lean per- 
sons walking abreast. When the street turns 
a sudden corner it is, indeed, matter of seri- 
ous peril. This eccentricity is more apparent 
in Valencia than elsewhere. Streets were 
never laid in a less beautiful disorder; and 
the old lovely promenades under the trees of 
the Alameda were never more ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed to this execrable taste. But along the 
splendid avenues between the bridges of the 
Turia, that used to be known as. the Guadal- 
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aviar until the Valencians revived the ancient 
name, the walks are kept in perfect order ; 
with unflagging care the broad paths, the beds 
of bright flowers, the myrtle, citron, orange, 
and pomegranate-trees are cultivated. For 
the rest, however, the note of the place is 
this inextinguishable gaiety and happy dis- 
order. Perhaps it is the explanation of the 
Spanish proverb: “A Valencia la carne es 
yerba, y la yerba agua. Los hombres son 
mugeres, y las mugeres nada.” (At Valencia 
meat is grass, and grass water. The men 
are women, and the women nothing.) 

' This disesteem does not prevent them from 
possessing a Virgin’s shrine of some fame. 
Like all the other Virgins of Spain, this statue 
has a gorgeous wardrobe, and its cloaks and 
gowns twinkle in waves of coloured light 
shed by innumerable jewels. What a beau- 


Towers of the Cathedral, Barcelona. 
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tiful lesson in vanity and extravagance these 
shrines preach to the women of the Iberian 
Peninsula! It is the habit of august per. 
sonages, when they pass through Valencia, 
to bestow a gift upon this statue. Our Lad 
rejoices in a collection of singular inappro- 
priateness. King Amadeus presented her 
with the watch he wore. It was left, how- 
ever, to the late Don Alfonso to reach the 
freshest note of originality. Surely it must 
have been a humorous, and not wholly re- 
spectful, fancy that prompted the king to 
leave his walking-stick in the curve of the 
Virgin’s arm? “See, the late king’s waik- 
ing-stick !” says an unctuous sacristan. “Pcor 
young man! he had nothing else about him 
to give.” One wonders what was in the mind 
of ‘‘ the poor young man,” when he permitted 
himself to stand convicted of a practical joke 

before posterity. I dare say 

the little king will go there 

some day and lay his toy 

sword, to which he is much 

attached, at the feet of Our 

Lady. In the Philippine 


Isles she presides over the 
peace of the colony in the 
uniform of Captain-General. 

To cross the endless plain 


of La Mancha is to under- 
stand Don Quixote’s un- 
quenchable thirst for adven- 
ture.. Who would not go 
forth in pursuit of excite- 
ment if condemned to nature 
so barren and monotonous } 
It is a deserted land, empty 
of trees, and cattle, and 
horses. Nothing but flat and 
niggard earth begirt with 
everlasting blue. From time 
to time the eye is startled by 
an odd-looking feature that might bea 
lean donkey or the shade of Rosinante 
fixed in monumental calm, and which 
closer view discovers to be a deformed 
and leafless tree. Moonlight itself 
could not cast a glamour over such 3 
spot. Where are the rocks and caves ! 
Where is the windmil!? How did 
Don Quixote manage to get lost to the 
sight of his friends ? It is doubtful if 
by walking the whole length of the 
plain, which suggests infinity without 
the inspiration of Paradise, it would 
be possible to drop under the relentless 
horizon. I saw it first when the sun 
was striving to dra: it drearily out of 
the dewy dawn. It was like the oceail 
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Plaza Nuova, Barcelona. 


without its flying foam, without its trans- 

lucent splendour, its roar and changes. The 

emptiness of it conveyed no sense of freedom ; 

rather that of imprisonment. Maddening as 

a fixed idea, until you almost felt by instinct 

the fever in the blood, the imperative clamour 
XXXV—47 


for excitement or death that acquaintance 
with it must breed. Already the traveller 
is shut away from such meagre progress as 
that cunningly suggested in the “ Rome Ho- 
tel” and “Café d’Espagne” of the more 
advanced towns. La Mancha has not risen 
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to such polyglot height, and contents itself 
with the native fonda, a form of inn not 
greatly changed since the days of Cervantes. 
The dining-room is a long kitchen, where 
groups of frightful-looking men stand or sit 
at a distance from the table, and stare enig- 
matically at the foreigner, and mutter be- 
tween scraping their throats and spitting, 
“Inglesa,” “Sola.” And the native Mari- 
tornes, just as hideous, untidy, and dirty as 
Don Quixote’s nymph, casts food at you with 
a laugh that sounds lugubriously like a shout 
of derision and premonition of misadventure. 
Should you incline to meditation on the great 
mysteries of life, you may rest your eyes on 
instructive pictures portraying the saints in 
an insipid heaven, and the devils pitchfork- 
ing each other about in the midst of fasci- 
nating flames. When you ask for a bed be 
thankful if you get clean bedding on a stone 
floor out of the region of spits. As for fleas, 
even in midsummer, I judge them to have 
migrated in a body from Spain to the Car- 
pathians, if we are to believe Miss Dowie. 
The centre of Spain is as desolate as the 
desert. But from Manzanares southward, 
on one side beyond Cordova, and on the 
other beyond Granada, the highways travel 
through an enchanted land. The first taste 
is of awful magnificence in the jagged cross 
of the Sierra Morena. The road winds in 
and out this impressive range. Sometimes 
it is hemmed in by rough mountain sides 
merged in yellow and red and blue, as the 
light and shadow fall.. Then a wooded ravine 
opens, and at the bottom there is a view of 
peaceful»plain, of that sparkling southern 
green with yellow running through it like a 
wave. This forms the outer circle of a para- 
dise of colour. Past the ruby hills, low soft 
swellings of rough earth as red as blood, 
begirt with dazzling foliage, and dotted all 
over wi ubs of sunlit green ; water that 
flows like a gem of many facets, of surprising 
clearness, and of luxuriant coolness. It is, 
indeed, the luxury of the country, and in 
midsummer you pay a real for one glass of it 
along the vile little stations. The spirit of 
enterprise is so absent that none of these 
Andalucian stations have a fruit-stall, and, 
unless you go considerably off the public track, 
guided by a parched throat, you may offer 
your soul in vain in barter for a melon or 
a bunch of grapes. Still you wander in 
the seventh heaven, feasted on colour and 
form. You are gradually learning to adore 
the Moors and regard the Christians as bar- 
barians. When you wheel round these red 
hills and fall upon the sunny glow of Cér- 


dova’s gardens and rich-tinted plains, your 
heart leaps. The wind comes scented from 
miles of pine forests, and if you would give 
an appropriate voice to romance what more 
need you say than name the noble river at 
your feet— The Guadalquivir!” Cérdova 
and the Guadalquivir! the mere words are 
as good as one of Bernardo del Carpio’s 
plumed and spurred songs. “Tis a loveli- 
ness of dreamland that lies upon the spires 
and aisles of this forested earth—a be- 
witched grace revealed in the outlines of the 
town growing out of the sunlit haze. Here 
must it be good to live forgetful of the world, 
live in an open-eyed dream, away from the 
fret and misery of our modern towns ; wor- 
shipping the memory of the glorious Moor, 
and striving to cultivate some slight charity 
for the devastating Christian. And I had 
not yet seen Granada. 

After this Sevilla found me cold enough. 
It was a taste of atrocious weather, for one 
thing ; and all the men seemed cast in the 
same mould of brutal bullfighter, for another. 
It is not surprising that Andalucia furnishes 
the toreros. These men look as if they could 
kiss a woman in one breath, and kill her in 
another. They seem to walk through the 
flash of knives in an atmosphere of wine and 
ferocity. The waiter who uncorks you a 
bottle of Manzanilla has the air of acquaint- 
ing you, in the mute flourish of his instru- 
ment, that he would not be indisposed to toss 
off your life’s blood on the smallest pretence. 
He takes your modest offering with a frown 
and a steady-stare under his square heavy 
brows, that fatally recalls the bull-ring. You 
escape with your life, breathing fervent thanks 
to God, and then to face worse than the bull- 
fighter’s stare. Sunfire running through the 
air like a molten torrent ; rivers of light let 
loose upon the streets, and the squares so 
inundated, that to cross them is like battling 
one’s way through fiery waves. The eyes 
ache and weep, cheeks are blistered, like a 
peeled tomato. It isa physical torment to 
endure the lightest raiment, and the body 
craves the cool and gloom of the sepulchre. 
What a delicious rest then in the cool cathe- 
dral! To sit and absorb its dimness, the 
grateful contact with stone that the ruthless 
sun outside has not touched, not as a sight- 
seer, looking about for monumental glories, 
but simply as a pilgrim sheltering from the 
glare. The silence, the stillness, the shadowed 
lights breed a sense of ineffable peace, while 
outside the world is all abustle under the 
flail of the fiery heavens. 

Here already the land of enchantment 
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lies behind your way, and your face is set 
toward arid tracts and the monotonous vine- 
plains of Jerez. I used to believe sherry a 
wine of British manufacture until I saw this 
sea of vineyards less dreary than the inter- 
minable plain of La Mancha, doubtless, be- 
cause of the Bacchic smiles—but ugly enough 
the whole country from Sevilla to Cadiz. 
Outside Jérez deserts of sand, with still pools 
of the encroaching sea-water ; and ever the 
intolerable heat, a sense of suffocation and 
thirst, while wine was cheaper to drink than 
blessed water. Would you learn what a 
value water may have above champagne, 
with what a delight the eye falls upon its 
innocent sparkle ? Go to Andalucia in mid- 
summer, travel its dusty roads at noontide, 
and you will cheerfully exchange a bottle of 
imperial Tokay for one glass of clear water. 
Soon the pools widen and lengthen into slips 
of blue; the desert takes on something of 
the look of a long beach. The boom of the 
ocean comes drowsily over the land, and the 
air grows more vigorous with its salt. There 
is Cadiz glittering in its bridal white against 
the heaven’s sapphire; as brilliant asthesnowy 
point of the Pyrenees between the blues of 
their bases and the blue above. The Atlantic 
at its feet rolls away like a carpet of indigo, 
worked in flying foam and sparkles of gold. 


Every traveller is astonished at the exces- 
sive whiteness of Cadiz. The streets might 
be cut out of shining marble, and are all 
decorated with bright green jalousies and 
balconies. Of such an immaculateness the 
pavements that you could dine off them with- 
out a tablecloth. Of a prettiness so dainty 
and regular that you weary of it before the 
first day is over; for each street is like 
another street, and there is no escaping the 
contrast of white and green. Night decorates 
it with some variety—everybody is abroad ; 
streets, squares, dalamedas, and gleaming 
café-fronts are all alive with the hum of 
humanity. You are enti¢ed along by the 
smiles and lovely allurements of the maidens 
and matrons, with their exquisite walk, their 
mantillas and long-fringed shawls. You are 
kept amused by the vivacity and volubility 
of the men. Here, at least, the guitar 
twangs and the mantilla is still worn, some- 
times even with the traditional rose ; and 
often a dark-eyed nymph passes with her 
slight Andalucian swagger and. its message of 
charming provocation, flaunting a rose be- 
tween her lips. But only sometimes, alas ! 
The fashions of Paris have encroached so far, 
and the ladies of Cadiz are not unacquainted 
with a passion for the shoddier articles of 
England. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. G, KITTON AND W. D. ALMOND. 


7 many persons among the thousands 
who now enjoy the advantages of this 
world-famous library it must often have 





occurred that Mudie’s is a “big 
concern,” but its bigness is probably 
realised by few, and the romance 
of its history known to fewer still. 
This history will form a chapter 
that cau scarcely be omitted from 
any faithful record of the literary 
and educational progress of our 
times, and some of the materials of 
which it will be composed must 
furnish interesting reading even 
now. Indeed the interest of these 
particulars is such that, in trying 
to present them as succinctly as 
possible to the readers of Goop 
Worps, we are encouraged by the 
reflection that the story we have to 
tell cannot easily be spoiled in the 
telling. 

At the outset it should be 
pointed out that Mudie’s means 
something very much more than a 
huge circulating library. In that 
respect it is undoubtedly the first 
in the world, both in magnitude 
and in the circumstance that it was 
the pioneer of all the rest. But 
its fame as a library has somewhat 
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obscured its importance as an immense book- 
selling house, whose transactions are on such 
a scale and cover so wide an area that they 
would suffice, apart from anything else, to 
make it known in every quarter of the globe. 
In bookbinding also it takes rank amongst 
the foremost houses in the country, and in 
the combination of these three branches must 
be regarded as without rival anywhere. 

Undoubtedly Mudie's is a “‘ big” concern; 
we would say “ gigantic” were it not that 
the word is so often used without reason as 
to arouse a suspicion of exaggeration. And 
yet for all its magnitude how small and 
humble were its beginnings. 

In the early decades of this century there 
was in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, long before 
the locality became famous from its asso- 
ciation with Carlyle, a little newspaper 
shop, where also articles of stationery might 
be bought, and books, chiefly novels, ob- 
tained on loan at a penny a volume. This 
shop was kept by a Mr. Mudie, assisted by 
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his son Charles, who in 1844, being then 
twenty-two years old, began business for 
himself in a small shop in Southampton 
Row, then known as Upper King Street. 
The son for a time followed the lines on 
which his father’s business had been con- 
ducted, but subsequently relinquished the 
newspapers and stationery, and devoted all 
his attention to the circulating library. It 
seemed to him that something better than 
was then known might be inaugurated in 
this department. Circulating libraries were 
at the best very meagre and unsatisfactory, 
almost entirely confined to fiction, and rarely 
supplying new and high-class works even 
within this limited 
range. It occurred to 
Mr. Mudie that if an 
attempt were made to 
provide for readers the 
best books, not only in 
fiction, but in history, 
biography, travels, 
poetry, and other de- 
partments of literature 
as soon as they were 
published, many per- 
sons would be glad to 
avail themselves of 
the advantages thus 
afforded. He resolved 
on making the at- 
tempt, and the result 
soon proved that he 
had not been mistaken. 
Subscribers were 
charged at the rate of 
a guinea a year for one 
volume, which might 
be exchanged as fre- 
quently as they 
pleased, or kept any 
reasonable time. The plan was an immediate 
success, Subscribers rapidly enrolled them- 
selves, and the business expanded to such 
an extent that larger premises became a 
necessity. 

The Library was accordingly removed to 
its present home in New Oxford Street in 
1852, but the building which is now one of 
the sights of London was not erected until 
ten years afterwards. From time to time 
adjoining property has been absorbed as the 
business developed and as the enormous 
stock increased, and although the frontages 
to New Oxford Street and Museum Street 
give some idea of the great size of the Library, 
only those who have the opportunity of ex- 
ploring the interior can form any just con- 
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ception of its vastness and its far-reaching 
ramifications. 

The opening of the new building was a 
memorable occasion. It was celebrated by 
an entertainment at which were present 
many of the most distinguished men and 
women of the time in literature and art; 
many indeed to whose distinction Mudie’s 
had in no slight degree contributed ; for the 
Library had really by this time become a 
great national institution, and the fate of 
many a book, if not the reputation_of many 
an author, was largely influenced by the 
number of copies “subscribed ” by Mudie. 

It will be obvious that this phenomenal 
success was due not 
less to the tact, per- 
severance, and organiz- 
ing ability of Mr. Mudie 
himself, than to the 
fact that he had hit 
upon a project which 
happily met the re- 
quirementof the times. 
3ut the enterprise had 
now become so large 
that it was deemed ad- 
visable to convert it 
into a limited liability 
company. This was 
done in 1864, and at 
that time — only 
twenty years from the 
opening of the little 
shop in Southampton 
Row — the property 
was valued at 
£100,000. 

Under these new 
conditions the business 
continued to grow in 
extentand importance. 
Its founder was still at its head, and under 
his administration Mudie’s became more and 
more, not only famous, but a distinct force 
in moulding the literary history and cha- 
racter of the time. Branches were estab- 
lished in King Street, Cheapside, and in Man- 
chester. Instead of the one little cart which 
sufficed for exchanging books at subscribers’ 
houses in 1851, Mudie vans were to be met 
with all over the city. In front of the 
central house in New Oxford Street a con- 
stant succession of carriages was generally 
to be seen, and a constant stream of readers 
or their representatives passed in and out of 
the place. 

In October, 1890, Mr. Mudie died. His 
health had long been failing. The strain of 
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such a business, carried on with so much 
energy and persistent attention, and de- 
manding the exercise of so much anxious 
thought, must naturally have told severely 
upon a constitution never very robust. But 
he was broken down less by this strain than 
by the shock of losing his eldest son, 
Charles, a young man of great promise, who 
had been associated with him in the manage- 
ment of the business, and to whom he was 
very tenderly attached. Since then the 
management of affairs has been in the hands 
of Mr. Arthur O. Mudie, his surviving son, 
and of Mr. Kingsford Pawling, a nephew of 
the late Mr. Mudie. 

We will now take a glance at the great 
house in Oxford Street that we may see 
something of what Mudie’s 
is like to-day. The exterior 
of the building, although 
unpretentious in its archi- 
tecture, is not without a 
certain reposeful dignity 
that we recognise as in ad- 
mirable keeping with the 
purpose to which it is de- 
voted. Passing through the 
folding doors we find our- 
selves in a kind of outer 
court of this temple of liter- 
ature, whichagain isdivided 
into several smaller courts 
assigned to different depart- 
ments; but all lined and 
filled with books, for the 
most part attractively ar- 
rayed upon innumerable 


shelves, but many in costly 
bindings beneath the pro- 
tection of glass cases upon 
extensive tables. We are 
tempted to linger here 
admiring rather the sn- 
preme art of the book. 
binder than the contents of 
the volumes. But time 
presses, and we pass on, 
hoping for a later oppor. 
tunity. 

We come now into the 
splendid hall to the open- 
ing of which reference has 
already been made. It is 
w spacious and very lofty 
apartment lighted from a 
domed roof, supported by 
handsome pillars and alto- 
gether a triumph of archi- 
tectural skill. Needless to 

say, the walls are covered with books, and an 
open gallery runs all round the room giving 
access to the shelves at loftier altitudes where 
many thousands of volumes are stored. 
The sight is one well worth seeing in itself, 
and reminds us of the British Museum 
Reading Room ona small scale. A series of 
desks or counters form a circle around this 
apartment, and one half, devoted to the ex- 
change of books, is divided into sections 
each distinguished by letters of the alphabet. 

The subscribers whose names fall within 
the rang? indicated by these letters hand in 
their books at that particular section, and 
receive in return the volumes asked for upon 
their card. The system is so excelient and 
the attendants are so numerous and alert, that 
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the whole business of the exchange is man- 
aged with remarkable silence and celerity, 
although there is a constant crowd of appli- 
cants from the opening to the close of the 
Library. Completing the circle are the desks 
of managers and clerks, with their glass 
screens giving needful privacy, but at the 
same time affording a view of all that is 
going on; and it is an interesting sight, 
standing at one of these desks, to note the 
varieties of type presented by the succession 
of readers at the opposite counters. For 
some hint of these, however, we must rely 
upon the pencil of the artist. 

We first descend into what Mr. Mudie 
used to call the ‘“‘Catacombs.” These are 
the cellars, extending not only beneath the 
premises oc- 
eupied by 
the firm, but 
also beneath 
portions of 
the contign- 
ous Talbot 
Mansions 
in Museum 
Street. 

Here, back- 
wards and 
forwards, 
and with tor- 
tuous wind- 
ings in and 
out, we are 
conducted 
through 
room after 
room until 
in despair 
we cease to 
count them. The iron doors which separate 
them from each other as a precaution against 
fire, suggest thoughts of quondam dungeons 
and groans of prisoners, and possibly in the 
stilly night, when all is darkness and those 
doors are locked, groans may still be heard, 
but they will come from the innumerable 
shelves overburdened with the weight of 
authors living and dead. For here are 
thousands and ten of thousands of volumes 
whose aggregate weight, albeit that they are 
“light” literature, must amount to many 
tons. Nearly all we see in these “‘Cata- 
combs” are novels, the majority of which 
have had their day. Some of them made 
a sensation in their time. The great 
librarian had to purchase thousands of them 
to meet the eager demand of his readers ; 
but nobody asks for them now; and worse 
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still, nobody will buy them. Here is one. 
We must not give its title. The public 
were clamorous for it when it appeared. 
Mudie subscribed 5,500 copies at 22s. 6d. 
each. Nowit isdead stock. Piles upon piles, 
shelf above shelf, case after case. You may 
have as many copies as you choose for half- 
a-crown each, but even this offer does not 
tempt buyers. Here the books of the once- 
idolised author must lie, immured in these 
catacombs, unless some grand cremation 
should reduce them to ashes, or there should 
be reserved for them a resurrectioh to new 
life through the gates of the paper-mill. 
Such is fame, and such are some of the losses 
that have to be counted with in the manage- 
ment of this great business. The instance 
is only one 
out of many, 
and a visit 
to these 
catacombs 
would be a 
salutary dis- 
cipline to 
many a liv- 
ing author, 
should suc- 
cess have 
endangered 
his humil- 
ity, showing 
him how the 
public are 
already be- 
ginning to 
pass him by 
if not to 
forget his 
name. 

In these cellars is also a large reserve 
stock of books still in circulation and in 
demand—chiefly biographical and historical 
works and books of travel—some already 
bound, still more in sheets awaiting the 
binder. As we pass along we notice here 
and there lifts and shoots and speaking tubes 
and all manner of appliances to save labour 
and facilitate the exchange of books. Here 
too are safes and strong rooms in which the 
ledgers are kept, and various documents of 
importance. Some of the rooms are fitted 
up as lavatories, which are supplied with 
both hot and cold water, and some are used 
as store-rooms for various requisites. Here 
too is a stock of the tin-lined cases in which 
books are sent all over the world, and some 
of these, we are told, have been dug up out 
of the bottom of the sea after shipwreck and 
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their contents found to be perfectly unin- 
jured, 

Leaving these interesting subterranean 
regions we now re-visit the floor above, first 
pausing at what is known as the Country 
Department. Here boxes, large and small, 
are continually coraing in, bringing back books 
from institutions, societies and private sub- 
scribers in the country. These books are 
called over, checked and returned to their 
proper place in the library. In like manner 
the reverse process is carried out, the fresh 
volumes required are called over, and by 
means of speaking tubes and lifts are quickly 
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brought up from the catacombs or down 
from the galleries and from other remote 
regions, are packed in the boxes and placed 
ready for the carrier. The system and order 
are such that all is done with remarkable 
rapidity and quietness and without the 
slightest friction or confusion ;a circumstance 
that may well be noted when it is remem- 
bered that between eight and nine hundred 
of these boxes are despatched by rail and 
about one hundred and twenty by carriers 
every week. 

More interesting still is the Export De- 
partment. It is now nearly forty years ago 
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that an export order for Mudie’s surplus 
books was received from St. Petersburg and 
created no little stir at the Library. This 
order was probably the first of any import- 
ance from abroad, but it was soon followed 
hy others from more distant continents, 
and now these orders come in by thousands 
every year from all parts of the world. 
Passing over the many private orders for 
second-hand books which come from the 
Continent and from the various libraries in 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, a large 
number of the station and military libraries in 
India are served by Mudie, together with the 
similar institutions connected with the treaty 
ports of China. Many of the libraries of South 


Africa have also for years been supplied 
from this source, notably the Kimberley 
Public Library, which possesses more than 
15,000 volumes. In this mass of literature 
are comprised, not only the best English 
books, but a choice selection of French, 
German, Dutch, and the original classics. 
In addition to all this, several of the larger 
missionary institutions in this part of the 
world are supplied from Mudie’s ; also 
libraries at Zanzibar and Mombasa, on the 
east coast, and Sierra Leone and the Gold 
Coast, on the west. 

But even yet we have not reached the 
limit. The schools of art in Australia, the 
literary institutes of New Zealand, the 
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Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes of Poly- 
nesia, have all 
received large 
consignments of 
books from Mu- 
die’s from time 
to 
time; 
and 
even 


Mr. Mudie “lived 
over the shop.” 
Here, amongst other 
pictures, his portrait 
is a constant re- 
minder of the genial 
presence which, until 


America, learning at length that 
the best English editions are supe- 
rior to her own reprints, is send- 
ing many orders. When we re- 
member the facilities which a great 
circulating library like this must 
have for furnishing the best cur- 
rent literature for the English- 
speaking race 
all over the 
world, we 
cannot won- 
der that so 


heavy affliction fell, always 
brought sunshine with its coming. 
Near it is also a portrait of the 
beloved son whose death brought 
the first dark shadow upon the 
father’s bright career, a shadow 
that deepened at length into silent, 
pathetic night. 

Another room 
is the headquar- 
ters of the “ Pe- 
gasus Club,” one 
of the most pleas- 


many public institutions 
find it to their advan- 
tage to come to this 
famous centre. It should 
be added that most of 


ing features of this unique 
establishment. The club, 
which derives its name from 
the device familiar to all 
Mudie readers, was founded 


the books 

supplied are 

bound to order on the premises, 

and stamped with the name of 

the particular library or institute 
for which they are intended. 

Another department is devoted 

to the supply of books to London 

and 

subur- 


ban subscribers 


| site 


and tothe branch many 


offices. 


The or- 


ders havingcome games 


in by the pre- 


vious 

post, 

by a- 

bout 

one 
oclock the vans are away in 
every direction over the circuit 
of the Metropolis. 

We now ascend to the upper 
storeys, which are even more 
labyrinthine in their ramifica- 
tions than the “ Catacombs” be- 
low. We take a peep into the 
Board Room, once the dining- 
room in the humbler days when 


in 1885, with the. 

purpose of bring- 

ing members of the staff together 
and forming a bond of good- 
fellowship apart from business 
matters. All the best illustrated 
and literary journals, with several 
evening papers, are provided for 
the use of the 

members, and 


chess and whist have 
master - players, 
tournaments in both 
being played 
every year. A handsome 


day’s prize was given this year 
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for the \ 

chess G 

tourna- 

ment by three of the mana- 
gers, and was very keenly 
fought for. The great dis- 
advantage under which this 
excellent club contends is 
want of accommodation. The 
exigencies of business make 
it impossible for any room to 
be exclusively given up to 
it. The Pegasus, therefore, 
labours under _ restrictions, 





the number of members has to be limited, 
and its coveted advantages can only be 
enjoyed by a section of the staff. 

Our next visit was to the Bookbinding 
Department, which might itself form the 
subject of a considerable paper. Its origin, 
exactly thirty years ago, was extremely 
humble. A man and a boy then began to 
mend “broken backs,” sew up gaping wounds, 
and patch over the abraded cuticles of books 
which had suffered many things at many 
hands, and were sent in to them for treat- 
ment. These surgical operations earned for 
the department the name of “ the hospital.” 
Presently more hands were engaged, and 
the work increased so quickly that the room 
set apart for it became inconveniently full, 
and when the new building was finished in 
1872, the bookbinding department was re- 
moved to the present series of workshops 
on the upper floor. Besides the mere 
patching and mending, all the binding, 
instead of being, as heretofore, entrusted to 
various outside firms, was henceforward 
done upon the premises. 

In this department between eighty and 
ninety workpeople are employed, and per- 
sons who only think of Mudie’s as a lending 
library would be amazed at the amount and 
variety of the work which is here accom- 
plished. Books both English and foreign are 
recased or rebound in cloth for circulation, 
whilst there is a continuous stream of single 
volumes and small batches of books coming 
in to be hurriedly repaired. Women are 


constantly engaged folding, covering, and 
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stamping for post many thousands of cata- 
logues and prospectuses, and stitching the 
folded sheets for the binder. An immense 
quantity of books for sale are here bound, 
and books from the surplus stock recased for 
the series of lists of cheap books advertised 
by the firm. Then there are orders for 
public libraries and schools at home and in 
the colonies, and outside customers and sub- 
scribers to the Library also send in their own 
books to be bound. 

The superintendent of this department is 
a genius in his way, and a perfect enthusiast 
in regard to his art, and has amongst other 
achievements invented a beautiful style of 
binding to which he has given the name of 
“Mudie Calf,” and the secret of which is 
known only to himself. Many attempts 
have been made to imitate it, but apparently 
it is,in the most literal sense, inimitable. 
Some of the bindings on view in the show- 
rooms are marvels of taste and skilful 
workmanship, and those who can afford to 
spend £7 or £8 upon the binding of a 
single volume may have at Mudie’s some of 
the most beautiful specimens of bookbinding 
which the art of man can produce, rivalling 
the best work of the famous masters of the 
craft. At the same time many of the cheap 
bindings are charming, and in this connec- 
tion should be mentioned the pretty volumes 
known as the Sunday School Library, an 
admirable selection of cheap books which 
at first sight might be supposed to be 
double the price at which they may be 
obtained. 
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We have said that people rarely associate 
the idea of bookselling in the ordinary sense 
of the term with Mudie’s Library. But this is 
in truth one of the principal branches of the 
business. Not only are the second-hand 
books selected from the surplus stocks 
always on sale, but the best standard and 
modern books as at any London bookseller’s. 
Orders for handsomely-bound books come 
from the best London club-houses and the 
leading shipping companies ; school and col- 
lege prizes are largely drawn from this source, 
and choice gift books, from the humble Sun- 
day-school reward to the royal wedding pre- 
sent. 

Only the slightest reference has been made 
to the Foreign Department of this library, 
which puts into circulation amongst its sub- 
scribers the best French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian literature ; but to describe all 
that we saw on the occasion of our visit and 
to tell all that we learned would require the 
greater part of an entire number of Goop 
Worps. A few further particulars from the 
notes that we made must be given somewhat 
promiscuously, but can hardly be omitted 
in any attempt to show the character and 
the magnitude of this interesting establish- 
ment. 

Branches now exist in Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Brompton Road, 8.W., and in 
Manchester. The number 
of volumes in circulation is, 
in round numbers, about 
three and a half millions. 
The monthly postage of the 
library comprises 8,000 
letters, 3,000 English and 
foreign packets and papers, 
and about 25,000 English 
and foreign circulars; and 
the written communications 
by letter, postcard, &c., re- 
ceived daily number not far 
from 1,000. The staff re- 
quired for carrying on the 
work of the various depart- 
ments numbers altogether 
254, of whom 76 (men and 
women) are employed in 
bookbinding (increased to 85 
in winter), and 178 are ab- 
sorbed by the library. Many 
of these are very old servants 
whose recollections go back 
to the day of small things, 
and whose reminiscences it 
1s most interesting to listen 
to. One who has charge of 





the department for the delivery of books in 
London and the suburbs tells how he re- 
members the occasion, some forty years ago, 
on which the parcels for the day first reached 
a round hundred, and so caused almost a 
sensation among the small staff then em- 
ployed, and now the despatch in the com- 
pany’s vans of from 1,000 to 1,200 parcels, 
representing 5,000 or 6,000 volumes, in one 
day, is by no means unusual. From another 
we learn some interesting particulars as to 
the effect of events upon a book’s popularity. 
He remembers, for instance, how the tragic 
death of Eliot Warburton, who was drowned 
in the wreck of the Amazon in 1851, caused 
a great demand for his book “ Darien,” 
which had just been published. Browning’s 
“ Asolando” was published on the day of 
his death, and hence the first edition was at 
once at a premium, so that copies were sold 
at 12s, although published only at 5s. A 
memorable event soon after the removal 
to Oxford Street was the publication, in 
1855, of Vols. III. and IV. of Macaulay’s 
“England.” Mudie’s order was for 2,500 
copies, but so great was the demand, that 
the publishers declined to deliver’ them, 
and they had therefore to be sent for. 
Two waggons were despatched for the 
purpose, and two journeys had to be 
made to bring all home. 

Of Mr. Mudie, as a per- 
sonality, it has not been pos- 
sible within our limits to 
speak. Of his beautiful 
character, his philanthropy, 
his religious work, his gifts 
as a devotional poet, his 
kindly consideration for his 
staff—whereof the survivors 
have many touching in- 
stances to tell—of his labours 
on the first London School 
Board, his friendship with 
men eminent in literature 
and art; of his charming 
house at Muswell Hill, where 
he was never more happy 
than when he had gathered 
about him two or three hun- 
dred of his assistants and 
their families : of these and 
many other things which 
would form pleasant topics, 
we must not attempt to 
treat. They do not ex- 
actly fall within the pur- 
pose of the present paper, 
which has simply been to 
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give some information as to the great 
library which Mr. Mudie founded. This 
will ever remain his most conspicuous mon- 
ument, but he has many others which, 
although they may attract less of the 


world’s attention, will long be held 
sacred in the memories of those to whom 
his goodness was known, and who were 
a better and happier by his kindly 
eeds. 
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KATIE. 
By KATHARINE (TYNAN) HINKSON. 


perenmtt HE little house where 
San | AYE \ Katie lived was over 
SN) BY fj the fields. She was a 
Sig TZ, dimpled, brown child, 

as soft as the yellow 

ducklings she used to 

carry in her pinafore. 

Her little fat shoulders 

were bare as I remember 

them, and you could see the line where the sun- 
burn ended with her frock and the whiteness 
began. Shewas the late child of a long-married 
couple, vouchsafed long after they had given 
up hopes of a living child. Her mother was 
an angular woman who walked a little 
crookedly, throwing one hip into ungainly 
prominence as she went. Her face was 
brown as a russet apple, with a pleasant hard 
redness on the cheeks. She had white teeth, 
brown eyes, and an honest expression. But 
people said she was a difficult woman to live 
with. She had extreme ideas of her own 
importance, especially since the honest fellow 
she was married to had become steward to 
his master, a “strong farmer,” as they say 
in Ireland, and the owner of broad acres. 
She expected a certain deference from the 
folk she had grown up amongst, and who 
were often not quite inclined to yield it. In 
a sense she was a fortunate woman, for her 
good man was as much a lover as in the days 
when he had come whistling his lover’s sig- 
nal, like any blackbird, to call her out from 
her mother’s chimney-corner. She told me 
about those days herself when I was but a 
callow girl. I don’t know why, except from 
some spirit of romance in her, which she 
could not reveal to folk of her own age and 
circumstances. She was the mother of many 
dead babies, for never a one had lived but 
Katie ; but the romance of her marriage was 
still new. I remember one summer evening, 
when the low sun shone between the slats of 
her dairy window, and I, on a creepy stool 
by the wall, alternately read ‘‘The Arabian 
Nights ” and talked to her while she gathered 


the butter from the churn, that her man came 
in, and, not seeing me in the shadow, drew 
her head back and kissed her brown face and 
head with a passion not at all common after 
lovering days. 

The house was by the roadside, only shut 
off by its own garden-wall and a high gate, 
which it was comfortable to lock of winter 
evenings. There were two small rooms in it 
besides the kitchen and the dairy, and a loft 
reached by a ladder, wherein to store many 
a sack of potatoes or wood for the winter 
firing. ‘The kitchen was very pleasant, with 
its two square windows full of geraniums in 
bloom, the pictures of saints on its white 
washed walls, the chimney-piece with its 
china shepherdesses and dogs, and the dresser 
with a very fine show of crockery. There 
was always a sweet smell of cream there 
from the dairy, which opened on one side. 
The two rooms went off each side of the fire- 
place. The walls were cleanly whitewashed, 
the tiled floor ochred; altogether it was a 
charming little house for love to build a 
home in. 

Little Katie, precious as she was, roamed 
at her own sweet will. No harm could come 
to her in the fields where she strayed. She 
was home-keeping, and never went far from 
her own deorstep; nor need she for variety. 
On one side of the field there was a violet 
bank, mossy, and hung over with thorn-trees. 
Under the thorns it was possible to hide as 
within a greenhouse, and children love such 
make-believe. On the other side of the bank 
was a steep descent to a tiny stream prattling 
over shining stones; and foxgloves grew in 
the water, the meadow orchis, and many other 
water-loving flowers. That field was a mea- 
dow every year, and once hidden between the 
hedge and the meadow-grasses a child was 
invisible to all but the bright-eyed birds, who 
themselves have a taste for such mysteries; 
and the corn-crake, which one thinks of as 
only half bird, that scuttled on Katie’s ap- 
proach down one of a million aisles of seed- 
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ing brown grasses. Then the other side of 
the field there was a deep, dry ditch under 
great curtains of blackberry-bushes, which in 
autumn bore luscious fruit. And by Katie’s 
door, if she would sit in the sun, was a prim- 
rose bank, about which the hens stalked and 
clucked with their long-legged chickens or 
much prettier ducklings. Katie did not 
want for playmates. She had none of her 
own kind, but was sociable to the fowl and 
the pig in his sty, and the white and red 
cattle that browsed in the pastures. She held 
long colloquies with the creatures all day, and 
on wet days would fetch her stool into an out- 
house which the hens frequented. But her 
grand playmate, the confidant and abettor of 
all her games, was a placid, motherly cat, 
which had grown up with Katie. A good- 
natured workman had fetched the pretty, 
brindled kitten from the city, and had made 
an offering of it at the baby’s cradle. Katie 
withalmost her first words called the cat after 
him. Pussy Hogan was the brindle’s name 
to her dying day. When I hear people say 
that cats have no attachment for people I 
always make a mental reservation in Pussy 
Hogan’s favour. No dog could have shown 
a more faithful and moving devotion. I re- 
member that Katie’s instincts in the direc- 
tion of cleanliness led her to wash Pussy Ho- 


gan in her kittenish days, till she was come 
to an age for performing her own ablutions 


with the requisite care. Many atime have I 
seen the child washing the kitten in soap-suds, 
and setting her to dry on the primrose bank, 
which was in the face of the southern sun ; and 
there with admirable patience the creature 
would lie, paws extended, till her little mis- 
tress deemed she was dry enough to get up 
from her bleaching. 

But Pussy Hogan grew a handsome, stately, 
well-furred cat, despite her washings; and it 
was pretty to see her stalking at the child’s 
heels everywhere, with much the same re- 
sponsible air as a serious dog might assume. 
For all her gravity, she was not above under- 
standing and enjoying those games under 
the hedgerows, when Katie set up house, and 
made banquets with broken bits of crockery, 
to which she entertained her admiring friend. 
Even in the winter the cat trotted about 
over snow and leaped roaring gullies, in 
attendance on her hardy little mistress, as in 
summer she followed her to the evening 
milking, where as a special favour Katie was 
permitted, with her dimpled fingers, to draw 
a few spirts of the sweet-smelling milk. 

They were beginning to discuss Katie’s 
schooling when she fell ill. The grown 
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people thought school would come hard upon 
her, she had been so used to a life in the 
open air. She was very babyish too, even 
for her age, though there were many younger 
than she perched on that platform of steps in 
the Convent Infant School—pupils so little 
and drowsy-headed that two or three special 
couches had to be retained close by, to receive 
those who from time to time toppled off 
their perch. I remember asking if Katie 
would take the cat to school, after the man- 
ner of Mary and her lamb in tht rhyme. 
I make no doubt Pussy Hogan would have 
attempted the Irish mile of distance to the 
school every day, if there had not been pres- 
sure brought to bear to keep her at home. 

However, the child was attacked by that 
horrible dread of mothers, the croup. She 
was just the one to succumb, being a little 
round ball of soft flesh. She only fought it a 
day and night, lifting up her poor little hands 
to her straining throat incessantly. In less 
than thirty-six hours Katie was dead. 

Her mother took itin a blank stupor. She 
scarcely seemed to heed the friends who came 
and went, the Sisters of Mercy, in their black 
bonnets and cloaks, the priest with his at- 
tempts at comfort. Her husband sat by her 
those days, his eyes turning from the heart- 
breaking face of his wife to the brown baby 
on the bed, as piteous as a frozen robin. 
After the funeral the mother went about her 
usual occupations. She milked the cow, fed 
the hens, churned, swept, and baked as of 
old. Yet she did all those things as with a 
broken heart, and it would have been less 
dreadful in a way to see her sitting with 
folded hands. She was incessantly weeping 
in those months that followed Katie’s death. 
One would have thought that her eyes would 
be drained dry, but still the tears followed 
each other all day long, and no one seemed 
able to comfort her. It was wretched enough 
for her husband, poor fellow! coming home 
of an evening from his work, but he did all 
unwearying patience could do to comfort 
her. 

The only desire she seemed to have in 
those days was that she might keep Katie’s 
pussy with her; but that was not gratified. 
The cat had moped and fretted greatly dur- 
ing the child’s short illness, and had cried 
distressingly about the house when Katie lay 
dead. Then after the funeral had gone out 
she had turned her back on the desolate 
house, and had walked the couple of fields 
that separated it from the farm-house. She 
came into the big airy kitchen that July day 
with so evident an intention of remaining 
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that no one disputed her right. Once she 
had a sudden impulse to go and seck her little 
mistress, and went running and leaping over 
the long pastures to the low white house. 
They said it was the thing that wakened 
Katie’s mother from the first merciful stupor 
of her bereavement, the cat running in and 
moaning piteously about the empty rooms, 
and the places where they had played their 
jolly games. They said she inspected every 
possible place where the child might be hid- 
ing, turning again and again, after moments 
of disappointed bewilderment, to a new 
search. At last she gave it up, and seemed 
to realise that Katie was gone. She turned 
then and trotted back quickly to the farm- 
house, from whence no one’s coaxing after- 
wards could bring her. Everyone wanted 
that the poor mother should have her as she 
seemed to crave, but the cat would not; she 
escaped over and over from her captors, and 
at last we gave up trying to constrain her, 
though her desertion seemed a new cruelty 
to the stricken woman over the fields. 

I don’t know how many months the 
mother’s weeping went on. It was a day 
close upon Christmas when I opened the 
half-door and went in and saw, for the first 
time since the child’s death, that her eyes 
were dry. She was making bread at a table 
under the window, and her face had grown 
wonderfully calm since I had last seen her. 
I made no remark, but she led up to the 
subject herself, with a pathetic, wintry 
smile. 

“You remember the poem you read to 
me one day, miss,” she said, “about the dead 
child that couldn’t be glad in heaven because 
its mother’s crying wet its fine dress?” I 
remembered perfectly ; it was my poor little 
way of trying to insinuate some comfort, for 
like many of her class in Ireland, she loved 
poetry. ‘ Well,” she went on, “I’ve been 
thinking a power over it since. Who knows 
but that there might be the truth behind it ?” 
I nodded assent. ‘“ Now there’s Christmas 
coming,” she said, “and I think that would 
be a fine time for the children in heaven, so 
I’m not going to spoil Katie’s glory among 
them.” 

She didn’t say much more after this 
curious little bit of confidence, but it was a 
comfort to everyone when she left off crying. 
Her husband was rejoiced at the change. He 
began to build on it that presently she would 
be cheerful once more, and they would be 
quite happy again ; for a man doesn’t miss a 
child as a woman does, and, dear as his little 
Katie was, the love of his boyhood was yet 


spared to him, and could still make earth 
paradise if she would. 

However, there was a new cause for appre- 
hension in those latter days. I remember 
that the women shook their heads and looked 
gloomy when it came to be known that 
Katie’s mother was likely to have a baby in 
the spring. She had been very ill before, 
and after this long interval and all the 
trouble things were not likely to go easier 
with her. I know the old doctor, who was 
kind and fatherly, and had been full of 
kindly sorrow about Katie, seemed vexed at 
the new turn of affairs. I heard him telling 
a matron much in his confidence that he 
wouldn’t answer for the woman’s life. 

She herself plucked up heart from the 
time she was certain that the baby was 
coming. I don’t think now that she expected 
to live through it. She probably thought 
that through that gate she would rejoin 
Katie. She was very sweet to her husband 
in those days, very gentle and considerate to 
the neighbours, to whom she had often been 
peevish and haughty in old times. Many a 
one unmade their former opinion of her that 
winter, and her kindness made kindness for 
her. This neighbour would often help her 
at the washing-tub, and that would send her 
grown boy in at dinner-time to see if Katie’s 
mother wanted wood chopped or water 
carried. I am always glad to think of those 
four or five months when a great calm, as it 
seems to me, settled down on the little house 
in the fields. 

The baby was born in April—dead, as 
people had feared. It was a boy, and had 
died in being born. They said the little 
waxen image bore traces of a pathetic 
struggle for life. As for the mother, she 
never rallied at all, as I think she would not. 
She passed away quite quietly, with not a 
flutter of the eyelids to answer her husband, 
who prayed for a parting word from her. 

They sleep together, mother and children, 
in Kilbride, in the shadow of a great thorn- 
bush, and not far from St. Brigid’s Tower. 
Lonely and far as the churchyard is, there is 
not a Sunday in the year that the husband 
and father does not find his way there after 
Mass, trudging along that solitary way, 
between bare hedges or blooming, as faithfully 
as the day comes round. All those things 
were over a dozen years ago, and he is 
married again, to a spare, unattractive 
woman, who looks after his food and clothes, 
and makes him in her way a very excellent 
wife. She was long past middle age when 
he married her and took her out of service. 
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But there was no pretence of love-making 
about it. She would be the first herself to 
tell you that her man’s heart was in Kilbride. 
She said to me once: “ He’s a good man to 
me and I’m glad to do my duty by him ; but 
if you talked to him about his wife he’d 
think you meant Kitty, God rest her! Men’s 
second wives, miss, don’t count.” 
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She said it in a simple, uncomplaining way, 
but I thought there was a homely tragedy 
concealed behind it. Iam sure that in the 
heavens, of which those Irish peasants think 
as confidently as of the next room, he will 
forget all about poor, hard-working Margaret, 
and will look with eager eyes for the love of 
his youth. 
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THE GREAT ASTRONOMERS. 
By SIR ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


IV.—GALILEO. 


PART II. 


ROM Galileo’s new home 
in Florence the tele- 
scope was again directed 
to the skies, and again 
did astounding dis- 
coveries reward the 
astronomer’s labours. 
The great success which 
he had met with in 

studying Jupiter naturally led Galileo to 
look at Saturn. Here he saw a spectacle 
which was sufficiently amazing, though he 
failed to interpret it accurately. It was 
quite manifest that Saturn did not exhibit 
a simple round disc like Jupiter, or like 
Mars. It seemed to Galileo as if the planet 
consisted of three bodies, a large globe in 
the centre, and a smaller one on each side. 
The enigmatical nature of the discovery led 
Galileo to announce it in an enigmatical 
manner. He published a string of letters 
which, when duly transposed, affirmed that 
the planet Saturn was threefold. Of course 
we now know that what imparted this re- 
markable appearance to the planet was the 
two projecting portions of the ring. With 
the feeble power of Galileo’s telescope, these 
seemed merely like small globes or append- 
ages to the large central body. 

The last of Galileo’s great astronomical 
discoveries related to the libration of the 
moon. I think that the detection of this 
phenomenon shows his acuteness of observa- 
tion more remarkably than does any one of 
his other achievements with the telescope. 
It is well known that the moon constantly 
keeps the same face turned towards the earth. 
When, however, careful measurements have 

en made with regard to the spots and 


marks on the lunar surface, it is found that 
there is a slight occasional tilt which permits 
us to see now a little to the east or to the 
west, now a little to the north or to the 
south of the average lunar disc. 

But the circumstances which make the 
career of Galileo so especially interesting 
from the biographer’s point of view, are 
hardly so much the triumphs that he won 
as the sufferings that he endured. The suf- 
ferings and the triumphs were, however, 
closely connected, and it is fitting that we 
should give due consideration to perhaps the 
greatest drama in the history of science. 

On the appearance of the immortal work 
of Copernicus, in which it was taught that 
the earth rotated on its axis, and that the 
earth, like the other planets, revolved round 
the sun, orthodoxy stood aghast. The Holy 
Roman Church submitted this treatise, which 
bore the name “ De Revolutionibus Orbium 
Coelestium,” to the Congregation of the 
Index. After due examination it was con- 
demned as heretical in 1615. Galileo was 
suspected, on no doubt excellent grounds, of 
entertaining the objectionable views of Co- 
pernicus. He was accordingly privately 
summoned before Cardinal Bellarmine on 
26th February, 1616, and duly admonished 
that he was on no account to teach or to de- 
fend the obnoxious doctrines. Galileo was 
much distressed by this intimation. He felt 
it a serious matter to be deprived of the pri- 
vilege of discoursing with his friends about 
the Copernican system, and of instructing 
his disciples in the principles of the great 
theory of whose truth he was perfectly con- 
vinced. It pained him, however, still more 
to think, devout Catholic as he was, that 
such suspicions of his fervent allegiance to his 
Church should ever have existed, as were 
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implied by the words and monitions of Car- 
dinal Bellarmine. 

Galileo had an interview with Pope Paul 
V. in 1616, who received the great astro- 
nomer very graciously, and walked up and 
down with him in conversation for three- 
quarters of an hour. Galileo complained to 
his Holiness of the attempts made by his 
enemies to embarrass him with the authorities 
of the Church, but the Pope bade him be 
comforted. His Holiness had himself no 
doubts of Galileo’s orthodoxy, and he assured 
him that the Congregation of the Index 
would give Galileo no further trouble so 
long as Paul V. was in the chair of St. Peter. 

On the death of Paul V. in 1623, Maffeo 
Barberini was elected Pope, as Urban VIII. 
This new Pope had been while a cardinal an 
intimate friend of Galileo’s, and had indeed 
written Latin verses in praise of the great 
astronomer and his discoveries. It was there- 
fore not unnatural for Galileo to think that 
the time had arrived when, with the use of 
dlue circumspection, he might continue his 
studies and his writings, without fear of in- 
curring the displeasure of the Church. In- 
deed, in 1624, one of Galileo’s friends writing 
from Rome, urges Galileo to visit the city 
again, and added that— 


“Under the auspices of this most excellent, learned, 
and benignant Pontiff, science must flourish. Your 
arrival will be welcome to his Holiness. He asked 
me if you were coming, and when, and in short, he 
seems to love and esteem you more than ever.” 


The visit was duly paid, and when Galileo 
returned to Florence, the Pope wrote a letter 
from which the following is an extract, com- 
mending the philosopher to the good offices 
of the young Ferdinand, who had succeeded 
to the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 


‘*We find in Galileo not only literary distinction, 
but also the love of piety, and he is also strong in 
those qualities by which the pontifical good-will is 
easily obtained. And now, when he has been 
brought to this city to congratulate us on our eleya- 
tion, we have very lovingly embraced him; nor can 
we suffer him to return to the country whither your 
liberality calls him, without an ample provision of 
pontifical love. And that you may know how dear 
he is to us, we have willed to give him this honour- 
able testimonial of virtue and piety. And we fur- 
ther signify that every benefit which you shall confer 
upon him, imitating or even surpassing your father’s 
liberality, will conduce to our gratification.”’ 


The favourable reception which had been 
accorded to him by Pope Urban VIII. seems 
to have led Galileo to expect that there might 
be some corresponding change in the atti- 
tude of the Papal authorities on the great 
question of the stability of the earth. He 
accordingly pushed on with the preparations 
of the chief work of his life, “The Dialogue 
of the two Systems.” It was submitted to 
inspection by the constituted authorities. 
The Pope himself thought that, if a few con- 
ditions which he laid down were duly 
complied with, there could be no objection 
to the publication of the work. In the first 
place, the title of the book was to be so care- 
fully worded as to show plainly that the 
Copernican doctrine was merely to be re- 
garded as an hypothesis, and not as a scientific 
fact. Galileo was also instructed to conclude 
the book with special arguments which had 
been supplied by the Pope himself, and which 
appeared to his Holiness to be quite con- 
clusive against the new doctrine of Coper- 
nicus. 

Formal leave for the publication of the 
Dialogue was then given to Galileo by the In- 
quisitor General, and it was accordingly sent 
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to the press. It might be thought that the 
anxieties of the astronomer about his book 
would then have terminated. As a matter 
of fact, they had not seriously begun. 
Riccardi, the Master of the Sacred Palace, 
having suddenly had some further misgivings, 
sent to Galileo for the manuscript while the 
work was at the printers, in order that the 
doctrine it implied might be once again ex- 
amined. Apparently, Riccardi had come to 
the conclusion that he had not given the 
matter sufficient attention, when the authority 
to go to press had been first and, perhaps, 
hastily given. Considerable delay in the 
issue of the book was the result of these 
further deliberations. At last, however, in 
June, 1632, Galileo's great work, ‘ The 
Dialogue of the two Systems,” was produced 
for the in- 
struction of 
the worid, 
though the 
occasion was 
fraught with 
ruin to the 
immortal 
author. 

The book, 
on its publi- 
cation, was 
received and 
read with the 
greatest a- 
vidity. But 
presently the 
Master of the 
Sacred Palace 
found reason 
to regret that 
he had given 
his consent to 
its appearance. He accordingly issued a 
peremptory order to sequestrate every copy 
in Italy. This sudden change in the Papal 
attitude towards Galileo formed the subject 
of a strong remonstrance addressed to the 
Romgh authorities by the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. The Pope himself seemed to 
have become impressed all at once with the 
belief that the work contained matter of an 
heretical description. The general interpre- 
tation put upon the book seems to have 
shown the authorities that they had mistaken 
its true tendency notwithstanding the fact 
that it had been examined again and again by 
theologians deputed for the duty. To the 
communication from the Grand Duke the 
Pope returned answer, that he had decided 
to submit the book to a congregation of 
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“learned, grave, and saintly men,” who would 
weigh every word in it. The views of his 
Holiness personally on the subject were ex- 
pressed in his belief that the Dialogue con- 
tained the most perverse matter that could 
come into a reader’s hands. 

The Master of the Sacred Palace was 
greatly blamed by the authorities for having 
given his sanction to its issue. He pleaded 
that the book had not been printed in the 
precise terms of the original manuscript 
which had been submitted to him. >It was 
also alleged that Galileo had not adhered to 
his promise of inserting properly the argu- 
ments which the Pope himself had given in 
support of the old and orthodox view. One 
of these had, no doubt, been introduced, but, 
so far from mending Galileo’s case, it had 
made matters 
really look 
worse for the 
poor philoso- 
pher. The 
Pope’s argu- 
ment had 
been put into 
the mouth of 
one of the 
characters in 
the Dialogue 
named “Sim- 
plicio.” Gali- 
leo’s enemies 
maintained 
that by adopt- 
ing such a 
vehicle for the 
expression of 
his Hoiiness’s 
opinion, Gali- 
leo had in- 
tended the Pope himself to be held up to 
ridicule. Galileo’s friends maintained that 
nothing could have been further from his in- 
tention. It seems, however, highly probable 
that the suspicions thus aroused had some- 
thing to say to the sudden change of front 
on the part of the Papal authorities. 

On 1st October, 1632, Galileo received an 
order to appear before the Inquisition at 
Rome on the grave charge of heresy. Galileo, 
of course, expressed his submission, but 
pleaded for a respite from compliance with 
the summons, on the ground of his advanced 
age and his failing health. The Pope was, 
however, inexorable; he said that he had 
warned Galileo of his danger while he was 
still his friend. The command could not be 
disobeyed. Galileo might perform the 
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journey as slowly as he pleased, but it 
was imperatively necessary for him to sct 
forth, and at once. 

On 20th January, 1633, Galileo started on 
his weary journey to Rome, in compliance 
with this peremptory summons. On 13th 
February he was received as the guest of 
Niccolini, the Tuscan Ambassador, who had 
acted as his wise and ever-kind friend 
throughout the whole affair. Jt seemed plain 
that the Holy Office were inclined to treat 
Galileo with as much clemency and considera- 
tion as was consistent with the determination 
that the case against him should be proceeded 
with to the end. The Pope intimated that 
in consequence of his respect for the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany he should permit Galileo 
to enjoy the privilege, quite unprecedented for 
a prisoner charged with heresy, of remaining 
as an inmate in the Ambassador’s house. He 
ought, strictly, to have been placed in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. When the 
examination of the accused had actually com- 
menced, Galileo was confined, not, indeed, 
in the dungeons, but in comfortable rooms 
at the Holy Office. 

By the judicious and conciliatory language 
of submission which Niccolini had urged 
Galileo to use before the Inquisitors, they 
were so far satisfied that they interceded 
with the Pope for his release. During the 
remainder of the trial Galileo was accordingly 
permitted to go back to the Ambassador’s, 
where he was most heartily welcomed. Sis- 
ter Maria Celeste, evidently thinking this 
meant that the whole case was at an end, thus 
expresses herself :— 


‘‘The joy that your last dear letter brought me, 
and the having to read it over and over to the nuns, 
who made quite a jubilee on hearing its contents, 
put me into such an excited state that at last I got 
a severe attack of headache.”’ 


In his defence Galileo urged that he had 
already been acquitted in 1616 by Cardinal 
Bellarmine, when a charge of heresy was 
brought against him, and he contended that 
anything he might now have done, was no 
more than he had done on the preceding 
occasion, when the orthodoxy of his doctrines 
received solemn confirmation. The Inquisi- 
tion seemed certainly inclined to clemency, 
but the Pope was not satisfied. Galileo was 
accordingly summoned again on the 21st June. 
He was to be threatened with torture if he 
did not forthwith give satisfactory explana- 
tions as to the reasons which led him to write 
the Dialogue. In this proceeding the Pope 


assured the Tuscan Ambassador that he was 
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treating Galileo with the utmost considera. 
tion possible in consequence of his esteem 
and regard for the Grand Duke, whose ser. 


vant Galileo was. It was, however, neces- 
sary that some exemplary punishment be 
meted out to the astronomer, inasmuch as by 
the publication of the Dialogue he had dis. 
tinctly disobeyed the injunction to silence 
laid upon him by the decree of 1616. Nor 
was it admissible for Galileo to plead that 
his book had been sanctioned by the Master 
of the Sacred College, to whose inspection it 
had been again and again submitted. It was 
held, that if the Master of the Sacred College 
had been unaware of the solemn warning 
the philosopher had already received six- 
teen years previously, it was the duty of 
Galileo to have drawn his attention to that 
fact. 

On the 22nd June, 1633, Galileo was led 
to the Great Hall of the Inquisition, and 
compelled to kneel before the cardinals there 
assembled and hear his sentence. In a long 
document, most elaborately drawn up, it is 
definitely charged against Galileo that, in 
publishing the Dialogue, he committed the 
essentially grave error of treating the doc- 
trine of the earth’s motion as open to discus- 
sion. Galileo knew, so the document affirmed, 
that the Church had emphatically pronounced 
this notion to be contrary to Holy Writ, and 
that for him to consider a doctrine so stig- 
matized as having any shadow of probability 
in its favour was an act of disrespect to the 
authority of the Church which could not be 
overlooked. It was also charged against 
Galileo that in his Dialogue he has put the 
strongest arguments into the mouths, not of 
those who supported the orthodox doctrine, 
but of those who held the theory as to the 
earth’s motion which the Church had so de- 
liberately condemned. 

After due consideration of the defence 
made by the prisoner, it was thereupon de- 
creed that he had rendered himself vehe- 
mently suspected of heresy by the Holy Office, 
and in consequence had incurred all the cen 
sures and penalties of the Sacred Canons, and 
other decrees promulgated against such per- 
sons. The graver portion of these punish- 
ments would be remitted, if Galileo would 
solemnly repudiate the heresies referred to 
by an abjuration to be pronounced by him 
in the terms laid down. 

At the same time it was necessary to mark, 
in some emphatic manner, the serious offence 
which had been committed, so that it might 
serve both as a punishment to Galileo and asa 


warning to others. It was accordingly de. 
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creed that he should be condemned to prison 
in the Holy Office during the pleasure of the 
papal authorities, and that he should recite 
once a week for three years the seven Peni- 
tential Psalms. 

Then followed that ever-memorable scene 
in the Great Hall of the Inquisition, in which 
the aged and infirm Galileo, the inventor of 
the telescope and the famous astronomer, 
knelt down to abjure before the most Eminent 
and Reverend Lords Cardinal, Inquisitors 
General throughout the Christian Republic, 
against heretical depravity. With his hands 
on the Gospels, Galileo was made to curse 
and detest the false opinion that the sun was 
the centre of the universe and immovable, 
and that the earth was not the centre of the 
same and that it moved. He swore that for 
the future he will never say nor write such 
things as may bring him under suspicion, and 
that if he does so he submits to all the pains 
and penalties of the Sacred Canons. This 
abjuration was subsequently read in Florence 
before Galileo’s disciples, who had been spe- 
cially summoned to attend. 

It has been noted that neither on the first 
occasion, in 1616, nor on the second, in 1633, 
did the reigning Pope sign the decrees con- 
cerning Galileo. The contention has accord- 
ingly been made that Paul V. and Urban VIII. 
are both alike vindicated from any technical 
responsibility for the attitude of the Romish 
Church towards the Copernican doctrines. 
The significance of this circumstance has 
been commented on in connection with the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope. 

We can judge of the anxiety felt by Sister 
Maria Celeste about her beloved father dur- 
ing these terrible trials. The wife of the Am- 
bassador Niccolini, Galileo’s steadfast friend, 
most kindly wrote to give the nun whatever 
quieting assurances the case would permit. 
There is a renewed flow of these touching 
epistles from the daughter to her father. 
Thus she sends word, 


“The news of your fresh trouble has pierced my 
roul with grief all the more that it came quite un- 
expectedly.”’ 


And again, on hearing that he had been per- 
mitted to leave Rome, she writes, 


“‘T wish I could describe the rejoicing of all the 
mothers and sisters on hearing of your happy ar- 
rival at Siena. It was indeed most extraordinary. 
On hearing the news the Mother Abbess and many 
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of the nuns ran to me, embracing me and weeping 
for joy and tenderness.” 


The sentence of imprisonment was at first 
interpreted leniently by the Pope. Galileo 
was allowed to reside in qualified durance in 
the archbishop’s house at Siena. Evidently 
the greatest pain that he endured arose from 
the forced separation from that daughter, 
whom he had at last learned to love with an 
affection almost comparable with that she 
bore to him. She had often told him that 
she never had any pleasure equal to that with 
which she rendered any service to her father. 
To her joy, she discovers that she can relieve 
him from the task of reciting the seven Peni- 
tential Psalms which had been imposed as a 
penance :— 


‘‘T began to do this a while ago,’’ she writes, 
‘‘and it gives me much pleasure. First, because I 
am persuaded that prayer in obedience to Holy 
Church must be efficacious; secondly, in order to 
save you the troubie »f remembering it. If I 
had been able to do more, most willingly would 
I have entered a straiter prison than the one I 
live in now, if by so doing I could have set you 
at liberty.”’ 


Sister Maria Celeste was gradually failing 
in health, but the great privilege was accorded 
to her of being able once again to embrace 
her beloved lord and master. Galileo had, 
in fact, been permitted to return to his old 
home; but on the very day when he heard 
of his daughter’s death came the final decree 
directing him to remain in his own house in 
perpetual solitude. 

Amid the advancing infirmities of age, the 
isolation from friends, and the loss of his 
daughter, Galileo once again sought conso- 
lation in hard work. He commenced his 
famous dialogue on Motion. Gradually, how- 
ever, that marvellous vision which had so 
greatly extended the boundaries of know- 
ledge began to fail, and blindness was at last 
added to his other troubles. On Jan: 2nd, 
1638, he writes to Diodati :— 


‘¢ Alas, your dear friend and servant, Galileo, has 
been for the last month perfectly blind, so that this 
heaven, this earth, this universe, which I by my 
marvellous discoveries and clear demonstrations have 
enlarged a hundred thousand times beyond the belief 
of the wise men of bygone ages, henceforward is for 
me shrunk into such a small space as is filled by my 
own bodily sensations.” 


But the end was approaching—the great 
philosopher was attacked by low fever, from 
which he died on the 8th Jan., 1643. 
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BUFO OF THE JEWELLED HEAD. 
By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 


ILLUSTRATED 
f 9HE man or 


woman who 
describes the 
toad as loath- 
some must 
have _forgot- 
ten that the 
loveliest lady 
of Greece 
was called 
“Phryne.” 


BY 


She, at least, was a very 
charming “toad,” and the 
name could hardly have 
been applied to her had not 
the countrymen of Apelles 
and Praxiteles been familiar 
with the genial virtues and 
endearing excellences of 
the much-maligned yet 


companionable batrachian. 
Similarly those unsympa- 
thetic persons who regard 
the toad as ignoble and vile 


cannot be aware that in 
the days when the flewrs-de- 
lys were mere blossoming 
rushes the toad exulted on 
the escutcheons and _ban- 
ners of kings. Clovis must 
have thought the toad a 
blithe-hearted and_frolic- 
some creature, otherwise 
how could he have hit on 
the idea of having “ three 
toads erect, saltant,” in his 
coat-of-arms? Of course, 
it may be argued that the 
world had not yet emerged from the glow 
of the Age of Gold, and that toads may have 
then been different ; but, for my own part, I 
do not conceive that there was ever any age 
more golden than the present, and I gather 
accordingly that Clovis must have kept pet 
toads, and beguiled a tedious hour by watch- 
ing them in their expansive as well as in 
their graver moods. The toad saltant is 
memorable, nay, unforgettable. 

Let us free our minds from cant ; let us 
disabuse ourselves of traditional prejudices. 
Let us, above all, close our natural histories, 
and consider the toad in his habit as he lives. 
Let us, at least, be clear that—unlike Gold- 


** He has just left the company of 
Mr. Winkle.” 


J. A. SHEPHERD. 


smith—we can distinguish him from a frog 
before we perpetuate by idle repetition or 
unworthy silence the slanders which our 
grandfathers and grandmothers have heed- 
lessly handed down from a preceding genera- 
tion. 

Believe me, there is no justification for the 

solemn warning that “you must not look at 
him.” It is true he does “fascinate,” but not 
in the malign and pestilential manner with 
which, even at the present day, aged nurses 
in country places still credit, 
or rather discredit, him. 
His fascination is the fas- 
cination of imperturbable 
bonhomie, of universal good- 
will, of sweet-natured con- 
tentment. Do but look 
once at him, and you will 
see how egregiously you 
have been misled. Do you 
not recognise that broad 
white waistcoat ; that capa- 
cious and bon-vivant rotun- 
dity ; those breeches and 
chubby gaiters ; above all, 
that beaming smile of guile- 
less and irresistible philan- 
thropy ? Are you not re- 
minded of “chops and 
tomato sauce”? Do you 
not perceive that he has 
just left the pleasant com- 
pany of Mr. Winkle or 
Mr. Tupman? Critics and 
bibliophiles may tell you 
what they please about the 
original of Mr. Pickwick ; 
tis all guesswork ; this is 
the veritable 
original _Pick- 
wick, in minia- 
ture; Mr. 
Dickens merely 
looked at him 
through a mag- 
nifying-glass. 

Now were one 
to start with this 
conception of 
the toad, there 
would be no 
occasion to de- 


fend hitn, to «That shrill and bellicose canary.” 
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“ Mechanical and irritant parrot.” 


justify his conduct or existence, much less to 
praise him. No one could imagine a revolt- 
ing, slimy Pickwick ; no one could venture 
on so palpable a calumny as the assertion 
that Mr. Pick- 
wick crawled, 
or that he spat 
poison, or 
that in any 
other fashion 
he used his 
fellow-man 
despitefully. 
Yet though 
none of these 
libels are true 
of the toad 
they have all 
been spoken, 
printed, and 
published 
concerning 
him. Slimy! 
why, be the thermometer at “hot-bath ” 
temperature he is dry and cool. 
Crawl! who ever strode more 
deliberately, or with more sober 
seemliness ? 

What a tendency there is to 
extremes in human nature! How 
impossible it seems to be moderate 
in our opinions and assertions! The 
marvellous and desirable qualities 
of the toad are, I venture to assert, 
as little deserving of credit as the 
ill and ugliness imputed to him. 
Doubtless, as we all have, he, too, 
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** Goggle-ceyed pug.” 


hath a precious jewel in his head. Even 
adversity has that. Still I do not believe 
that this strange toad-stone will prevent the 
burning of a house or the sinking of a boat, 
or secure victory to the battalions whose 
general has one in his pocket. You may 
hang up a black toad for nine days and 
gather the dripping poison, yet James VI. 
shall feel none the worse for the venom. Bufo 
has no more effect on warts to-day than he 
had in preserving from plague in Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s time, when people wore him alive in 
a little box about their persons. 

No, the spécialité of the toad consists not 
in extremes of either sort; his pre-eminent 
virtue and value is his 
companionableness. 
“Take him,” says a 
shrewd old author, who 
knew and loved the 
lower brethren, “take 
him, I counsel thee, for 
thine house-fellow and 
leisure-mate. Call him 
not a pette, for that 
comports not with his 
dignity and philosophic 
circumstance.” 

This old writer must 
have been well ac- 
quainted with both men 
and creatures. I know 
of no better advice ; the 
toad is the only house- 
familiar. If you have pets already, part 
with them on the instant. Give away that 
shrill and bellicose canary; consign that 
goggle-eyed pug to the lethal chamber; sell 
for what shekels thou may’st that mechanical 
and irritant parrot ; chloroform, despite his 
Egyptian associations and divine lineage, that 
self-contained cat—make sacrifices, sever old 
ties, but if you would be an equipoised man 
and would lead a tranquil life, possess a toad. 
The Toad-stone is the Philosopher’s Stone ; 
the jewel in his head is the magnet of peace 


“ The self-contained 
cat.” 





“ His influence will radiate like evening light.’’ 
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mean, peevish. No breadth of character 
about him! You may call the Lady 
“he” if you like. It looks more suitable 
one is almost tempted to say, for have 
we not been reared in the belief that the 
masculine is the more powerful, the 
more imperious sex? The Lady Toad 
holds a different view. Her contempt for 
“him” is colossal, and she rules with an 
iron rod. Note her discipline at table. 
Should he help himself too profusely, 
you can almost hear the words : “Here, 
you put that down!” If he hesitates, she 
opens an abyss and half-absorbs him and 
his tit-bit; then releases him horror- 
stricken; whereupon he retires ruefully 
to his corner. 

For food the garden will supply your 
and quiet thought and placid fun. His in- house-fellow with earth-worms; the kitchen 
fluence will radiate like evening light on will provide him with cockroaches, should 
your household ; it shall be felt by your you be fortunate enough to have cockroaches, 
man-servant, and your maid-servant, and the And note here the hint that Nature gives to 
stranger within your gates. humans. In how many happy homes the 

Say that hilarious and 
some morn- fecund cock- 
ing you rise ‘ roach leads a 
feeling all run : (Ss spendthrift 
to seed, as at Zan Lieet . 4 and unprofit- 
times it hap- “Kf pode 2) able life! Is 
pens with the . not this Na- 
most prudent | “fie ture’s way of 
of men; that ; ' oe saying, “O 
you are late  < m a . man! take 
for the train ; 3 3 unto thee a 
that a button SH a toad! Here 
flies; that : wn is the food, 
your bootlace ‘Here, you put that down! wh y dost 
snaps. Lo! thou not pro- 
the toad does not warble in metallic Cory- vide an eater?” In summer when “the 
bantic glee; he neither screams nor jeers blue fly sings i’ the pane,” rejoicing in his 
with Indian exuberance ; he lies not in your fatness, gather the succulent “bottles.” Tis 
path to trip your hasty steps; he does not excellent exercise, and a good fat, bounding, 
look on you with the smirk of the contemp-  blustering blue-bottle is the toad’s favourite 
tuous cat. He is sympathetic, cool, cheerful. morsel. Or if you should be in a slothful 


You acknowledge the original if 


“The lady toad’s contempt is colossal.” 


Pickwick. ‘“ Plenty of time for A 
your train,” he suggests ; “‘ take de 
it quietly; next door hasn't 


started yet.” DS 
: ‘Gusending what I have written WZ Leh De 


I find that, like other eminent 

authors who write “east” for : a “ee ag 
“west ” and omit their negatives, No 

I have spoken of “he” and 4 *e Ya>* 7s, 4 
“him.” And yet I began with 4 = 
Phryne. The fact is the Lady ‘ =a 4 

Toad is the only true, genuine, 2 

unmitigated toad. The male is ra 


a@ poor creature ; under- sized, * Tf he hesitates 
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mood watch the Episode 
of the Toad and the 
Blue-bottle. The green 
leaves hang wilting in 
the heat outside ; white 
clouds laze along the blue 
sky ; in the room it is 
tropical. Strong on the 
wing, particularly face- 
tious, the blue-bottle af- 
fords the spectator all 
the sport of a Spanish 
bull-fight or a Roman 
arena. Witha buzzhere 
and a bang there, tickling the batrachian 
back, dancing on the batrachian nose, the 
blue-bottle enjoys himself inordinately. The 
toad blandly watches, A true 
philosopher, he does not dash 
about, upset fur- niture, develop 
an uncomforta- bly high temper- 
ature, lose that inestimable 
jewel, temper, 
only to see red- 
headed Musca 
vomitoria sail out 
through a 








“ Releases him, terror-stricken.”’ 


—out darts an inevasible tongue, and, 
with a smack of luxurious appreciation, the 
toad has lunched. 

Introduce a few cockroaches, and behold! 
the toad welcomes them with an open—a 
wide-open — countenance, and they abide 
with him. 

One cannot but observe about the toad 
that in these matters he is the pink 
of propriety. No angry passions 
move him. He neither tortures nor 
mutilates, he does not slaughter and 
rend, he does not cut and come 
again. How different from the great 
tyrants of forest and jungle, whose 
ferocity we are taught to admire! 
‘Tis only when he dines off earth- 
worms that he manifests any violence 
of disposition ; and then surely he is 
justified by circumstances. To eat 
maccaroni Italian fashion is no simple 
feat; but what if your maccaroni 
were alive? Where would your 
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“ Retires ruefully to his corner.” 


broken window. The toad sits in smiling 
serenity, until the blue-bottle, weary with 
his exertions, drops from his higher alti- 
tudes, and buzzing lower and lower, finally 
settles on the ground. Mark then the 
beaming benevolence of the toad’s coun- 
tenance! After washing his face, polishing 
his eyes, and grooming his legs, as who 
should say, “ Marry, let us stroll down Picca- 
dilly!” the blue-bottle makes a narrow 
inspection of the toad. This is the psycho- 
logical moment. He is safe on this side of 
two inches from that stoic smile; but let 
him advance within that fatal radius—and 
he never fails to do so if you give him time 


equanimity and orthodox placidity be 
then ? The toad approaches his worm 
with a slow 
methodical 
stalk, caleu- 
lates his distance to a 
hair, lunges, catches, 
wrestles with all the 
resource 

and twice 

the contor- 

tions of a 
skilled 
gymnast, 

till at last 

he can 

gently pat 

the wrig- 

gling end 

into his 

mouth with 


his swarthy “ Dancing on the batrachian nose.” 





palms. Dining in this fashion is a portentous 
effort ; but, having dined, how benignant is 


his mien! You see 
that, like man, he is 
a dining animal. 
His benevolent 
rotundy grows more 
than ever Pick- 
wickian. You can 
almost hear him 
sigh, Blessed be the 
toad who invented 
worms ! 

Yet assuredly he 
is no gourmand. I 
do not eredit his 
long fasts in logs 
of wood or blocks 
of solid stone, but 
he can certainly 


2 SS 


thrive for months without “ visible means of 
support,” and no one ever heard him repine 


* Bencyolent retundity.” 


* Introduce a few cockroaches.” 


over an empty larder. 


The “ Muse of daily 


bread” has no inspiration for him. He 


*“ He is a dining animal.” 


week on occa- 
sion; but this 
extravagance is 
economy of the 
wisest descrip- 
tion. His new 
suit costs him 
nothing, and 
he dines off his 
old one. Thus 
for one day at 
least he is inde- 
pendent of 
tailor, hosier, 
bootmaker, and 
cook. And this, 
too, is in a sort 
human, for are 
not our old 
clothes made 


dines when he ean, 
abstains when he 
must, and is through 
all contented and 
cheerful. 

He has ___ been 
charged with ex- 
travagance in attire, 
changing it as he 
does once, twice, 
and even thrice a 


Getting shabby. 





“ Charged with extravagance in attire.” 


into paper for the nourishment of 
the immortal—ay, and the mortal 
part of us ? 

The humanity of the toad, how- 
ever, is in several respects Chinese 
Thus, he shuts 


and topsy-turvy. 
his mouth when he breathes, and 
if you would suffocate him keep 


his mouth open. His tongue is 
fastened at the tip, and not at the 
root. Then, again, when undress- 
ing, he takes his gloves off last— 
the dandiest of gloves, veritably 


skin-tight, and as difficult to get off as a 


young lady’s are to get on. 


“ The latest thing in spots and stripes.” 


“Takes off his gloves last.” 


In the matter of clothes the toad, like 
most men of genius, prefers those to which 


he is accustomed. 


Napoleon’s old hat and 


Bérenger’s ancient coat are quite in his 


“ When undressing.” 


fashion. It jars on 
one to meet our 
philosophic friend 
playing the buck in 
the latest thing in 
spots and stripes. 
One can as com- 
fortably think of 
3uddha in a blazer 
or Socrates in a 
bank-holiday _ suit. 
It is all very well 
for a giddy gadding 
frog, but who ever 
associated character 
with a frog ? 
Consider, too, 


A rainy day. 
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when you ruminate the pros and cons of 
such a friendship, that the toad is blessed 
with longevity. Why should you give 
your heart to and invest your interest 
in a creature who is here to-day, and to- 
morrow is with the extinct mammoth 
and mastodon? You know that the gazelle 
is sure to die as soon as it has come 
to know and love you. What so ephe- 
meral as a cunary? In their miniature old 
age both pug and cat are irritable, senile, 
and uncompanionable. Less objection 
can be urged against the parrot, yet he, 
too, grows rakish and disreputable, and is 
subject to fits. He screams to you by 
name for help, and he only upsets you, for 
you cannot do anything for him, and the 
sight of his suffering makes you vow you 
will abjure friendship in future. Now the 
toad, if he does not live for ever, will 
probably—bar accidents—outlive his human 
house-mate. Your death will not grieve 


him immoderately, and the thought that you 
are leaving him behind will not cause you 


GOOD WORDS. 


anxiety. You know that nature is good to 
him, and that he will fare well. 

Again, while he is a philosopher, the toad 
is not a moralist. He leaves preaching and 
nagging to the bee and the ant and other 
fussy persons with stings. Although he has 
lived from the Tertiary epoch, and ranges 
from the Atlantic to Japan and the North 
Cape to North Africa, no one has yet seen 
the way to fix him into an “improving” 
proverb. 

Here, then, is the typical friend and 
familiar; staunch in rain or shine; wise, 
yet not prone to volunteer advice ; ascetic 
or luxurious as occasion requires ; soothing, 
solacing, benignant, stoical. When the win- 
try worst comes to the worst, and all effort 
is useless, he puts his head under his wing 
and slumbers. What an example! 

Ah, there he is on the garden-path! We 
may count on rain. By the way, do you 
know that good toads when they die go to 
the rainbow? So saith my shrewd old 
author. 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN INDIA. 
By ANNE C. WILSON. 





E were in camp on a wide- 
spreading, level plain in the 
North of India. The distant 
horizon was bounded by a 
long line of purple hills, while 
in the foreground fields of 
green wheat surrounded the 

wells upon which their verdure depended, and 
were interspersed with groups of the sacred 
fig-tree, graceful tamarisk, and thorny acacia. 
Behind us lay a barren tract dotted over 
with bushes whose leaves were not unlike 
those of the mistletoe. It was Christmas 
time, but the aspect of things was very dif- 
ferent from that of a Christmas in the old 
country, for every object beyond the reach 
of the irrigation afforded by the wells looked 
dry and burnt up, and the sun shed its 
brilliant rays over the whole landscape, mak- 
ing our tent at noon-day hot enough to 
remind us of summer at home. 

When the cool fresh air of evening blew 
in through the flapping door, the unusual 
picturesqueness of the village close by, and 
the glamour cast over it by the sunset glow, 
invited us to take the opportunity of paying 











it a visit, and of trying to learn something of 
the life of the people. 

It was one of a series of interesting visits 
paid to similar villages during the camping 
season of a “cold weather” in our Punjaub 
district, and we learnt much that was new, 
and that may interest readers who cannot 
see with their own eyes how their fellow- 
subjects in the far east spend their days and 
conduct their domestic affairs. 

As we drew near the village some women 
dressed in striped petticoats, with dark-blue 
sheets covering their heads, and bright scarlet 
bodices, were drawing water from a Persian 
well under a spreading tree. One woman 
with a baby astride her hip was making her 
way homeward, her three red earthenware 
jars balanced upon her head, one on the top 
of the other. It was the hour when the 
cattle are driven home; a herd of patient 
bullocks were drinking at the edge of a tank 
after their hard day’s work in the field. As 
we passed, a naked boy drew up a flock of 
long-eared sheep at the side of the road, and 
a man gave a tug to the rope attached to his 
camel’s nose, as a signal to halt. An old 
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woman, toothless and withered, took advan- 
tage of the privilege of her years to screech 
her good wishes, running after us, till the 
village constable, in yellow trousers, blue 
coat, and black and crimson turban, shook 
his stick at her, and threatened her into 
silence. 

A few yards farther on, we came upon 
nine or ten narrow troughs like a row of 
open graves. It is in these that the fires 
are burnt for the preparation of tlie feasts 
which go far towards ruining the peasants 
upon occasions of weddings and funerals. Be- 
side them lay a huge log of wood, used like 
a dumb-bell in competitions of strength by 
the boys and men of the place. From a tree 
a buffalo hide made into a bag hung sus- 
pended over a cistern, and as we drew near 
a little man came out of his hut to pour 
back some of the water which had dripped 
through it into the cistern. He had puta 
mixture of lime and the bark of the acacia 
tree into the hide, and this was part of his 
method for tanning the skin into leather. 
Not far from his hut was a heap of clay 
bricks for the use of the village builder. 

The village was a fair specimen of hun- 
dreds of others scattered over the Punjaub. 
.Rising on a gentle eminence, the flat-roofed 
houses, built of a mixture of mud and straw, 
form a series of irregular terraces of a 
monotonous dust colour. They are inter- 
sected by narrow and tortuous lanes, and 
divided into groups of five or six houses, 
which have a courtyard and entrance in 
common. In the largest of these houses 
lives the head of the family, the different 
members of it with their wives and children 
occupying the rest. ~Each house in the 
courtyard has, as its own particular property, 
a fireplace formed by two small bricks, pro- 
jecting from the wall, and a wooden ladder 
or staircase leading up to the flat roof, which 
is the family bedroom in the warm summer 
nights, and a favourite resort for spinners 
and gossips in winter. Almost every village 
contains a house for strangers, used as a 
common meeting-place, where a knot of men 
gather in the evening to discuss the state of 
the crops. Sometimes the headman boasts 
of a two-storied house ; still more rarely two 
white minarets, rising above their surround- 
ings, tell of the existence of a mosque. Occa- 
sionally one or more shops are found together, 
and the street is dignified by the name of 
bazaar. But the village for which we were 
bound possessed none of these superfluities, 
and may be taken as typical of the majority. 

At the door of the first house we came to, 
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a woman sat with a basket full of cotton 
fibre and seeds on the ground beside her; 
she had probably, with a score of other 
women and children, helped to pick it herself 
last autumn from the fields where the cotton 
grows like fluffy flowers upon withered rose 
bushes. Now we saw her pass the fibre 
between two rollers, and as she turned the 
handle which set them revolving, the fibre 
found a way through, while the seeds re- 
mained on the other side. In the hut beside 
her the cotton was being scutched. There 
was a long bow suspended from the roof, the 
man twanging upon its string with a wooden 
implement like the bow of a violin, producing 
a strange monotonous sound, like a song of 
dreary labour, done through changeless cen- 
turies, while the cotton danced off the string 
of the bow, and fell in snowy flakes on the 
ground. The women take the cotton from 
the scutchers’ hands, and carry it and their 
spinning wheels to the roof of their house, 
or to the dusty alleys of the town, where, 
seated beside a row of equally busy neigh- 
bours, they spin it into thread. There is 
usually a favoured spot in the village, some 
particular lane or the edge of the pond, or a 
shady level nook beneath the trees that grow 
beyond the village walls where they prepare 
the warp, setting up rows of sticks for sup- 
ports, and winding the thread between them, 
as they walk backwards and forwards. A 
woman has generally her neighbours’ com- 
pany upon these occasions, and manages to 
combine gossip and work with no little 
success. 

Then comes the weaver’s share of the 
business. We saw a man weaving a mag- 
nificent turban of blue and deep crimson 
thread. He was seated, like a long row of 
others beside him, in a hole in the ground, 
underneath a shed with the warp stretched 
horizontally out before him. The process of 
weaving was much the same as we had seen 
in a weaver’s shop at home, but the loom 
was rude and clumsy, the cloth narrow, and 
the progress made slow. 

The weavers are amongst the few village 
menials who are paid in money for their 
work (receiving twopence per yard for their 
labour). All the others receive their wages 
in kind, when the harvest has been gathered 
in. There stands the peasant beside the 
heaped-up grain, with the weigher beside 
him, who pays the men in proportion to the 
amount of the harvest. That is the family 
bard who was present at his father’s funeral, 
and sang the praise of the dead and of his 
ancestry. He carries away his share of grain 
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in a basket. Next comes the barber, who is 
in great request on all domestic occasions. 
It was he who arranged his patron’s marriage, 
and he has just returned from a formal depu- 
tation connected with the betrothal of his son. 
How often has the farmer been shaved by 
this man in front of his shop in the village, 
and heard all the news of the neighbour- 
hood! After him the carpenter receives his 
quota. He has made all the woodwork of 
the house, furniture, and agricultural imple- 
ments, and to-day has left to dry in the sun 
the bricks which are to build the new house 
for the young couple. The dyer follows 
him, with a suspicion of indigo upon his 
hands. The village musician, with his drum 
on his back, ties his portion of grain in a 
corner of his cotton sheet. The washer- 
woman, fresh from beating clothes in the bed 
of the river, the water-carrier with his empty 
goatskin, the oil-presser and tailor, all form 
part of the crowd. These men, and their 
fathers before them, have been employed by 
their patron’s family from time immemorial, 
for their occupations are hereditary, and 
except in very rare instances the same work 
is done in the same way, in the same place, 
and by the same clan, from one generation to 
another. 

We were particularly struck by the primi- 
tive means by which results are produced. 
When we looked at the potter with his feet 
in a hole twirling a wooden disc, and then 
saw him produce out of a lump of clay, now 
a plate, then a jar, then a pot and a lamp, in 
the space of five minutes, it seemed like a 
juggler’s trick. The blacksmith too, with 
his meagre anvil, small hammer, and a pair 
of gaping bellows worked by his wife, 
mended a clumsy ploughshare with a skill 
which would have done credit to a bit of 
machinery. Nothing, in the same way, could 
be daintier than the pair of slippers, on 
which the embroidery of gold thread and 
blue silk grew under the cobbler’s hands ; 
yet the hole for every stitch that he added 
had first to be bored by an awl, a finger in 
length, and he had no pattern of any kind to 
aid his invention. 

This ingenuity in manufacturing the neces- 
saries of life is, however, seldom exercised in 
furnishing its comforts. The house of the 
head man, to which our last visit was paid, 
was as bare as poverty. Yet he was a man 
who owned a small fortune in cattle and 
produce, and had a tidy bit of land of his 
own. There was little sign of wealth in his 
household possessions, unless we except the 
huge receptacle for grain, built of clay and 
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shaped like a succession of decorated ovens, 
which ran along one side of the only room 
that his house contained, Piled on the top 
of the granary, and reaching to the low roof, 
were a number of earthenware pots, like a 
row of turrets. They too held different 
species of grain, and the odds and ends of 
the household. But window there was none, 
and the furniture began and ended with a 
bed which lay in a corner, and served as 
table and chair, a low stool beside it, and a 
basket of clay hanging from the wooden 
rafters in which was a jar of milk. 

The owner left us for a few minutes, to 
return with his only son and heir, his dearest 
possession, carried aloft in his arms. The 
child, who was sadly disfigured, like too many 
others, by small-pox, had been “ playing at 
house” out of doors, in the dust, and refused 
to make a salaam or do anything but cry, till 
he was consoled by a large wooden animal, 
gorgeously painted in all the cardinal colours, 
and bearing an equal resemblance to a cow, 
an elephant, or horse. When he was ap 
peased his mother led us to the courtyard. 
With much of the eloquence by which, even 
in this talkative country, the women are 
most distinguished, she expounded the use of 
all the articles which were grouped beside 
the fire, and worked the churn, pounded the 
grain with her pestle and mortar, and ground 
it in the quern as she was in the habit of 
doing daily. 

The courtesy and ease with which we were 
received and entertained, contrasted not un- 
favourably with the laconic manners of our 
own country people in the same rank of life. 
Still, what a wide gulf lies between the races! 
There is no word for home in the Indian 
language. Family life does not exist, and all 
the friendly intercourse, the hundred little 
pleasures that spring from the exercise of 
heart and mind, and adorn existence, are 
unknown. Above all, the legacy of truth and 
love, of kindness, peace and goodwill to men, 
which, however unworthily received, is yet 
the inheritance of Christendom, is still un- 
shared by the millions of India. 

As we left the village we heard the voices 
of some children, who were being taught to 
repeat passages from the Koran by rote, in a 
language they did not understand. That 
evening a bard came to our tent who sang an 
exposition of the Mahometan creed. His 
chant was upon two notes, and set forth that 
when all things were created, a temple was 
built. upon which were written the deeds of 
mankind. Thousands of pillars support this 
temple, thousands of miles are between each 
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pillar. On this a pen wrote for five thou- 
sand years, with one side, that ‘‘ There is no 
God but God.” Then the pen was asked 
what it should write with the other side. 
“Write,” was the answer, “that Mahomet is 
the Prophet of God.” 

«So I sing every morning,” said the bard, 
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“and people hear me and say, ‘Here is a 
good singer, let us give him some grain!’” 

When darkness fell, and the sounds of 
life were hushed into silence, we heard his 
clear voice ringing through the still air the 
call to prayer from the mosque of the vil- 
lage. 
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How the Castle of Lichtenberg became a Ruin. 
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We LAN WHILE, Herr Hostein and I 
\\We bh} remained in comparative security 
at our post of observation on the 
Fichtenberg,above Reipertsweiler. 

But by-and-by even this place 

began to be rather disagreeable. From time 


to time little twigs and small branches fell 
upon us, and this was certainly not the effect 
of the wind, which was merely gently sway- 
ing the tops of the trees, but was due to 
stray shot. Wealso heard strange whistling 


sounds both right and left. But when, at 
last, a ball came close beside me and em- 
bedded itself in the side of the rock, we 
hastily quitted our dangerous position and 
returned to the village. 

One got gradually so accustomed to the 
constant firing that one paid no attention to 
it. It was the same at Lichtenberg. Most 
of the people ventured out from their cellars 
into the open. Unfortunately, an old wo- 
man, who was going down some steps, had 
her knee-cap shattered by a ball from a 
Chassepét. The poor creature was, however, 
so far cured by a Wurtemberg doctor that 
she was able for years afterwards to hobble 
about with a stick, and she received four 
hundred marks compensation from the Ger- 
man Government. How rejoiced I was to 
be the means of getting her this grant. She 
only kept this large sum in her house one 
night, the next day she paid all her debts 
with it. What probity and noble unselfish- 
ness ! 

But to return to Reipertsweiler. At two 
o'clock in the afternoon a detachment of 
Wurtemberg infantry suddenly issued from 
the valley. What did these troops want ? 
Was the village to be occupied by soldiers, 
and to be part of the lines of the enemy ? 


Herr Hostein and I went immediately to 
meet this detachment. Captain Reichel, of 
the 3rd Infantry Regiment, who commanded 
it, rode up to us. 

“Who are you?” he asked. ‘On your 
arm you wear the Geneva badge; do you 
belong to the ambulance corps ?” 

“Pardon me, this gentleman is the Pro- 
testant teacher here, and I am the minister 
of the place.” 

“Very good. Now then, parson, we are 
here to make a requisition. We must have 
bread, wine, coffee, tobacco, cigars, &c. 
Where is the mayor ?” 

The mayor arrived with several more of 
the inhabitants, who stood round the sol- 
diers full of curiosity and anxiety. The 
requisition business was settled, and the 
captain wrote, sitting on horseback, a bond 
for the provisions, which were placed ina 
cart and taken away. This bond unfor- 
tunately was lost during these disturbed 
times, and later on, when a discussion arose 
about compensation I wrote, in the interest 
of the community, to Captain Reichel, whose 
card I had carefully kept, and asked him for 
another certificate. To my no small joy, I 
received one after about six days, together 
with a pleasant letter from the captain. All 
honour to this brave man ! 

At four o’clock the fort was in flames, and 
awfully beautiful it was to watch how the 
gigantic tongues of fire leapt like serpents 
from roof to roof, until a black pillar of 
smoke, high as heaven, showed that the 
barrack had fallen in, and the beams and 
rafters, heaped amongst the broken ruins, 
burnt fiercely as in the bed of acrater. A 
fearful sight. What has become of those 
many wounded who, after the battle of 
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Froeschweiler, were laid in the principal 
barrack room? Was there time to save 
them from the burning building ? 

Towards evening some Wurtemberg ca- 
valry, commanded by Count Scheler, captain 
of horse in Queen Olga’s 4th Cavalry Regi- 
ment, rode into the village, pistol in hand 
and spying into all the houses. Herr Hos- 
tein and I again went forward and begged 
that our village might be spared as much as 
possible, and Count Scheler, a good-natured 
man, contented himself with a sheep, which 
was instantly killed. 

A young quartermaster, Gunzer by name, 
managed to ingratiate himself so much, by 
his cheeriness, with the women of Reipert- 
sweiler, that matrons and girls readily 
brought him bread, butter, and eggs, thank- 
ful to be let off so easily. Every one had 
expected to be forced to give up their cow. 
But the sheep business dragged on too 
slowly to please the soldiers, and soon they 
began to call out roughly— 

“ Donnerwetter / Will they never have 
done here? We must be getting on.” 

Atlast it was all arranged, and the troopers 
left. Count Scheler promised to take care 
for me of my little locked-up room at Lich- 
tenberg. Late in the evening, Hostein and 
I went to Wildenguth, where his family had 
found a lodging, and, as we returned, the 
sight of the burning fort, which, at night, 
looked in the distance like a huge blazing 
torch of war, was a terrible spectacle. 

My dear mother also saw the fort in 
flames from a height above Buchsweiler, 
where she had gone with her family, and 
she was in great distress on my account, 
fearing that I might have sustained some 
injury during the bombardment. They re- 
mained a long time that evening on the 
height and heard, from the German camp 
down below, sounds of the bands playing 
“ Die Wacht am Rhein.” 

Herr Hostein and I were busy getting up 
the bedding which we had placed in the 
cellar in the morning, when we heard, late 
at night, some one knocking at the door of 
the house. 

“Who's there 7” 

“ A man of this place, and Count Scheler 
sends you word that the fort has surren- 
dered.” 

The grenades which the French had in- 
tended to throw into the village to reduce it 
to ashes were, as I afterwards heard, all ready. 
The fort could be held no longer ; there were 
about seventy-five men incapable of fighting, 
thirteen killed, and, besides this, suffocating 
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heat and smoke, with no possibility of escape, 
Lieutenant Archer might honourably, after 
brave defence, lay down his arms. 

At last, quite weary with all the horrors 
of this day, we retired to rest in our clothes, 
determined to go to-morrow the first thing 
to Lichtenberg. Shall I find my little room 
safe and not plundered ? Has Count Scheler 
protected it, as he promised me ? 

The next morning we went early to Lich- 
tenberg. Every hollow place was full of 
empty cartridges, the ground was all trodden 
down and great boughs were hanging from 
the nut trees and strewing the road, having 
been torn off by shot from the fort. 

At the entrance of the village of Lichten- 
berg a Wurtemberg sentry paced quietly up 
and down. What life and stir there was in 
all the streets! On every side one saw 
soldiers in front of the houses, cleaning their 
arms and accoutrements each with his clay 
pipe in his mouth, and in the midst of this the 
villagers going about their work as if nothing 
had happened. 

Yes, there stands our house, with the 
flowers still at my windows. Thank God. 
But first and foremost we must to the castle. 
On the top of the hill, at the entrance to 
the fort, was posted a guard of Wurtem- 
berg soldiers. They looked tired and ex- 
hausted after yesterday’s bloody work, and 
after a night of watching. Still and self- 
absorbed they leaned upon their rifles, as 
motionless as statues. Their commander, 
quite a young officer, Baron von Reitzen- 
stein, allowed us, after he had learned who 
we were, to enter the fort, but he warned 
us to beware of falling stones and rafters, a 
warning which we found indeed not super- 
fluous. We had to walk over great heaps of 
smoking ruins and crackling woodwork, and 
at the same time to watch anxiously and 
avoid any loose hanging stones which had 
been forced out of their place in the walls 
by shells. 

Inside, the courtyard was a terrible spec- 
tacle. Everywhere we saw the most fright- 
ful confusion and dirt, pools of blood and 
splinters of shells. There is the French 
garrison, too, standing silent and down- 
hearted, with powder- and smoke-blackened 
faces. In the castle chapel, Lieutenant 
Archer leans over a seat and writes in his 
shirt sleeves. The wife of the gate-keeper 
cannot control herself, she has nervous 
attacks, and her wailing and all the military 
stir are not in keeping with the sanctity of 
this place. 

“Where are the wounded 3” 
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“They have been taken to the Sister's 
room ” (the Roman Catholic schoolmistress). 

“ And the dead ?” 

“There, under that cherry-tree.” 

Yes, there they lie, the poor fallen ones, 
thirteen in number—what a sight! There 
they are, in all imaginable positions, with 
stretched out arms, with clenched fists, with 
legs drawn up, the face white as wax, the 
eyes glassy and staring. 

Among those most dreadfully wounded 
are a Zouave, from whose terribly smashed 
skull blood and brains still drop, and one of 
our six artillerymen, whose stomach had 
been laid open by a shell. Sergeant Geissler, 
who had a bullet through his head, is there 
also. Truly a sight to make one’s hair stand 
on end. 

Approach all ye who, struck with blind- 
ness, plunged France head foremost into this 
unholy war, approach and look and tremble. 
This smoking ruin is your work—this blood 
cries to you from the ground. 

An hour later, the thirteen Frenchmen 
were placed on a waggon, taken to the 
little military cemetery and buried without 
book or bell—dead for France. 

Count Scheler had kept his word; my 
little room was uninjured. My neighbour, 
Schmidt, told me that some of the Wurtem- 
berg soldiers had indeed, for a moment, ap- 
peared to intend to break open the door, 
but he told them that the Protestant minister 
lived there, and so they spared the house. 
The owners of the house, who had meanwhile 
returned from the fort where they had taken 
refuge in the casemates, seemed never able 
to leave off relating to me all the horrors 
which they had experienced there, surrounded 
by the wounded. 

I went at once to see the wounded French 
who had been brought down into the Roman 
Catholic girls’ schoolroom. There they lay, 
poor fellows, on the floor of the big room, 
with straw for their beds, and tended by the 
Wurtemberg staff doctors. What a picture 
of misery! One had lost the sight of both 
eyes from a shot, and it was most heartrend- 
ing to see how, lying there with his head 
bandaged, he felt for my hand to press it. 
Another had lost his left leg, and with a sad 
voice he begged me to roll up his waistcoat 
and put it under him. A third lay unconscious 
on the floor in the school-sister’s little room, 
bathed in blood ; convulsive pains shook him 
constantly from head to foot. A shell had 
torn off nearly the whole of his face, and 
there he lay, poor wretch, for three days, 
unable cither to live or die, 
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An infantry soldier was to have his leg 
amputated ; he lay alone upon a trestle bed 
in the sister’s bedroom. I encouraged him 
and visited him several times. At last he 
begged me to come to him in the evening ; 
he dreaded the approach of twilight. On 
the day of the operation I visited him as the 
angelus sounded. He lay there pale as death 
and quite exhausted with pain and loss of 
blood ; the Sister stood by his bedside. I 
had scarcely entered when he signed to me 
to go away, stammering out wearily, 

“Go, go; it is not worth the trouble.” 

I learnt afterwards that he had been told 
that I was the Protestant minister, and, 
much as he had hitherto enjoyed my daily 
communings with him, yet—but better let 
this rest. 

I had still a little eau de Cologne, and 
most of the wounded, when I entered the 
room, held out their handkerchiefs or a bit 
of bandage to me, saying— 

“ A few more drops of your water, which 
smells so good.” 

I can well imagine how the pleasant smell 
of eau de Cologne must have refreshed them 
in the midst of the indescribable atmosphere 
which prevailed in this place of suffering. 
Many also said to me :— 

“You will have the goodness, won't you, 
to write to my family ?” 

But how was this possible under existing 
circumstances? A few weeks later, as I was 
returning from Buchsweiler, and had de- 
scended the hill of Utweiler, I saw a couple 
of waggons full of Frenchmen passing below. 
Many of them wore civilian caps and old felt 
hats. Who were these people? They seem 
to be wounded. Are they ours? Yes, in- 
deed they are. They also recognise me in 
the distance, and take their caps off to greet 
me. Deeply moved, I waved to them a last 
farewell. Where did they go? What has 
become of them ? 

But to my story. That morning, as I 
came out of the school after my first visit to 
the wounded, I met a long line of French 
prisoners—our garrison. Grave and quiet 
they looked as they marched away into cap- 
tivity ; and here and there one or another 
who knew me specially well came out of the 
ranks and gave me, without saying a word, 
a small folded bit of paper—their address. 
But, I repeat it, how was it possible in such 
a disturbed time to send letters to France ? 
Poor fellows, farewell! May God be with 
you ! 

: At ten o'clock, just as I was eating an 
egg, my whole food for that day, an officer 
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Lichtenberg Castle of to-day. 


came rattling up the stairs and introduced 
himself to me as Lieutenant Speidel. 

“Herr Minister,” he said, “ Captain Siis- 
dorf requests that you will prepare yourself 
to bury First Lieutenant von Steiger and six 
men of the Wurtemberg troops.” 

‘It shall be done.” 

I at once put on my gown and with diffi- 
culty made my way to the Commandant, 
Captain Siisdorf, who had taken up his 
quarters near the Roman Catholic church, 
and who at once gave orders to prepare the 
graves in the Protestant churchyard. 

What a bustle in the streets! Nothing 
but soldiers, always soldiers. I could only 
make my way through with great difficulty. 
Twice was I nearly ridden over. Above, in 
our tiny church, the band of the battalion 
was practising a few pieces, which were to 
form part of our little ceremony. I stood a 
long time near the altar, thinking over my 
funeral discourse, unlike any other yet made 
in this little mountain church. 

While the troops went out of the village 
to the forester’s house to fetch the coffin of 
von Steiger, I entered into conversation with 
two pleasant men, Herr Zeitz, from Thiirin- 
gen, and Herr Biihler, Court-Counsellor to 
Prince Hohenlohe, who good-naturedly offered 
me a reviving drink from their field flask ; 
this, however, in clerical gown, and in the 
open street, I could not possibly accept. 
Well, it was kindly meant. Nevertheless, 
something to strengthen one’s heart would 


have been most acceptable in view of the 
task which now awaited me. 

The funeral procession entered the village 
at last, at about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and stopped in front of the house of the 
Roman Catholic priest, in which Captain Siis- 
dorf was quartered. The band led the way, 
playing Beethoven’s solemn funeral march ; 
then came the first rifle battalion, to which 
the deceased officer had belonged, followed 
by the dead soldiers on biers covered with 
heaps of branches. The first lieutenant alone 
had a coffin, ornamented with a wreath of 
ivy, and with his sword placed on the top. 
Behind, we, the ministers of the place, fol- 
lowed, walking on the right and left of the 
commandant. 

I prayed God most earnestly to inspire me 
with suitable words for the occasion. The 
procession arrived at the churchyard, the 
dead were lowered, the band played the beau- 
tiful chorale, “Jesus, my trust,” and, with 
tears in my eyes, I stepped forward, and 
with deep emotion addressed the many war- 
riors standing around. I also spoke a few 
words of comfort to my disturbed and 
anxious flock, such as flow from one’s heart 
in seasons of deep sorrow and distress. It 
was pouring with rain, and on the hill above 
us smoke still issued from the ruins of the fort. 

When I left off Captain Siisdorf stepped 
forward and said— 

“ Have you finished, Minister ?” 

“Yes, Captain.” 
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He then made a short but vigorous and 
thoroughly martial speech to his soldiers, 
alluding to those who had fallen, but also to 
the dangers which they were now going forth 
to face courageously in war, for God, their 
King, and Fatherland. 

Over these graves there is now placed a 
simple but well-chosen monument in white 
stone, which the 8th Regiment of Wurtem- 
berg Infantry, No. 126,* put up to their 
fallen comrades. 

It rained the whole of that Wednesday 
evening. The French officers (prisoners) 
wandered about the streets like lost sheep 
amongst their numerous Wurtemberg soldier 
colleagues, who, in their mackintoshes, par- 
aded the streets with clanking swords as if 
they had been at home in Mergentheim, their 
place of garrison. 

Early the next morning I managed at last 
to go home to Buchsweiler to see my beloved 
ones, who were certain to be in great anxiety 
about me. I had still a small bit of bread 
remaining, which I took with me for my dear 
mother, thinking that there must be the 
same scarcity of food there as here. It was 
reported that Buchsweiler had been full of 
troops since Sunday, and that nothing more 
was to be had either for love or money. 
Many people spoke to me in Ingweiler. 

“Are you still alive? How have you 
fared? Has not the village suffered want ? 
Is the castle completely burnt? Have many 
fallen ?” and so on. 

All the roads 
swarmed with sol- 
diers, guns, muni- 
tion, and ambulance 
waggons, and also 
with many belong- 
ing to the commis- 
sariat. Only with 
the greatest diffi- 
culty could one 
make one’s way 
through such 
crowds. I felt com- 
pelled to have some- 
thing to revive me, 
and turned into the 
“Lamb” public- 
house; but every 
room was over- 
crowded with offi- 

* These two numbers re- 
fer, the one to the local, the 


other to the Imperial army. 
—(Trans.) 
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cers and soldiers. One could scarcely hear 
oneself speak. Impossible to get some bread 
and wine. Certainly here and there I heard— 

“Come here, Minister ; there is still some 
room.” 

But I did not wish to disturb them, and so 
I went out again and homewards. 

In Utweiler I had once more to run the 
gauntlet of a number of questions. 

“We thought of you yesterday. So you 
have actually survived? Is not the village 
burnt? We saw the attack from the hill. 
How did you fare?” and so forth. ~ 

I could not, however, delay another mo- 
ment, and hastened onwards. Already at 
Reiherwald I could hear the noisy tumult 
going on in Buchsweiler. Whole regiments 
of Germans were marching up the Moder 
Road, cavalry were encamped in the mea- 
dows, and the spacious square near the castle 
was full of troops. Yes, thought I, it must 
surely be as we have heard. What a good 
thing that I have brought a little bread with 
me. 

I passed through the garden into our par- 
lour, and there I found four young army 
doctors at the table having a meal, which they 
thoroughly enjoyed. My mother entered at 
that moment from the kitchen to wait on 
these gentlemen. What a joyful meeting! 

“Ts it. you, Edward? Thank God that 
you are here! Oh, how anxious we have 
felt about you! Have you been in want ?” 

With heartfelt 
thanks to God, I 
learnt that all my 
beloved ones were 
well, and that they 
had in nowise suf- 
fered distress or pri- 
vation. How much, 
after the strangers 
had left, I enjoyed a 
hot meal, and how 
happily we sat there 
and related to each 
other our experi- 
ences! We seemed 
unable to stop 
talking. 

Thus it was that 
the little mountain- 
fortress of Lichten- 
berg became a 
ruin on Tuesday, 
the 9th of August, 
1870. 
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“ \ HAT is the matter, Cyril?” Kate 
Temple said, when the children had 
gone to bed, and she and her husband were 
alone. ‘“ Tell me what is wrong, dear.” She 
spoke cheerfully, but her heart was heavy 
with dread, for she had noticed the old 
weary, beaten look upon her husband’s face. 

“Wrong?” he repeated bitterly. ‘‘ Every- 
thing I touch goes wrong. ‘The curse of 
perpetual failure seems to be on me. Now 
even this situation—l’ve lost it, Kate!” 

A quiver passed over her face, but she 
went on stitching, and said, “Why? They 
cannot be dissatisfied with you !” 

“It seems they can. [am not pushing 


enough, not self-assertive enough. They 
want someone with more businesslike man- 
ners—in fact, they want a man like Claypole, 
and have given him the berth in my place. 
He is a bragging, bumptious fellow, who can 
talk men into anything he likes, and perhaps 


he will do better for them than I. But what 
is to become of us? My poor Kate! I won- 
der what prompted you to take such an un- 
lucky wretch for your husband.” 

“Love, Cyril; it was just love for the 
‘poor wretch,’ and I happen to love him 
still. Icouldn’t love a bumptious, pushing 
Claypole, however clever he may be. And 
you must not call yourself ‘unlucky’ while 
you have the children and me. Iam sure 
no one has bonnier, sweeter children—not 
even Claypole!” 

“Tt is just the thought of you and the 
precious children that makes it so hard. You 
thought you were marrying to a life of com- 
fort, and see what it has come to. And now 
the prospect is darker than ever. My God! 
life is a hard puzzle. When I look back, I 
cannot see where my fault was. I have been 
honest, willing to work, and acting up to the 
best light I had—and yet I have failed, and 
fail again, day by day, where other men 
succeed,” 

“Don’t look back,” Kate said, when he 
stopped with a heavy sigh. “It seems to me 
absurd to talk of anything being one’s own 
fault. If we do stupid things, it is because 
we were made stupid; and if we win the 
prizes, it is because we were made clever 
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enough or strong enough to win them. We 
must try to mend ourselves, I suppose, 
but we can’t do much more to change our 
characters than to improve our features. 
My dear, you have rather a weak chin, for 
instance, and I have rather a strong chin— 
‘too square for feminine beauty,’ my sisters 
always told me—but we could neither of us 
alter our chins nor our tempers. You are 
yielding, and I am self-willed, and we can't 
help it. You love me, in spite of my square 
chin and my determined temper ; and I love 
you, in spite of your smallish chin, and just 
for your gentle nature. There’s a fine disser- 
tation on physiognomy for you !” 

“Yes, dear, and it may be all very true; 
but how does it help us ? What is to be done? 
I feel as if I could not begin again the old 
struggle for a situation—begin again to write, 
and inquire, and announce my own capacities 
and eminent qualities to the world. It is 
sickening work. Don’t you think it will be 
best to sell up everything—silver, books, 
pictures, everything—and emigrate ?” 

Kate shook her head, but he went on. “I 
know you have always objected to that idea. 
I know it would be a trial to you to leave 
England while your mother lives, but, my 
dearest Kate, what is to be done? We can- 
not keep up this house, and even our simple 
style of living, on nothing. If we emigrate, 
we openly renounce all attempts to live as 
our friends and relations live. It isn’t mere 
food which costs money.” 

“Oh, Cyril, I have always said that. It is 
just this miserable struggle to keep up ap- 
pearances which ruins us. I am_ willing 
enough to live without a servant, in a cot- 
tage, just as the labourers live, and wash and 
cook like emigrants’ wives. But you are not 
the kind of man to emigrate. You are not 
strong enough, not——” 

He interrupted her with a bitter laugh. 
“Tt is the old story; I am not the kind of 
man to succeed at anything, either at home 
or abroad. I am one of the world’s numerous 
failures, made only to be exterminated in the 
struggle for existence.” 

‘** Nonsense ! we are not exterminated yet, 
and I don’t mean to be. But it is a queer 
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world, Cyril. Now, this Claypole you were 
talking about. Ill be bound he has a big 
nose, a square jaw, anda chin that pushes 
its way into everything he has a mind for ?” 
Kate was still stitching busily, and she spoke 
in a natter-of-fact tone, as though discussing 
some point of abstract interest. 

“Yes, yes, I fancy he has, but I never 
thought about his chin. I know he has no 
wife nor children, and it seems a cruel thing 
to oust me for his benefit.” 

“No wife or children? There you have 
the advantage of him then. And I imagine 
he isa man without any cultivation, or ap- 
preciation of pictures, of poetry, or nature. 
All his energy is bent to one object—to get 
on. And the pleasures of a cultivated mind, 
the delight you and I can find in a good book 
or a great work of art, all that is a ferra in- 
cognita to him, poor fellow !” 

Cyril smiled. ‘“ But he does not think 
himself an object of compassion on that ac- 
count.” 

“Oh, of course not. That is so much the 
worse for him. To be ignorant, and not 
know it, is the most abject form of ignorance ; 
to have base desires, and not know that 
higher desires are possible, is the lowest 
depth of baseness. But he can’t help it, 


poorman! He has not your brow, and your 


delicate sensibilities of perception.” 

Then Cyril laughed outright, which was 
what his wife wanted, and she rose and put 
her sewing away. 

“We won’t talk any more to-night, dear,” 

she said, “ you look so tired.” But in spite 
of her brave words, the loving wife’s heart 
was heavy within her, and she lay awake, 
silent and motionless, till long past midnight, 
even when Cyril, weary with the work and 
anxiety of a busy day, had fallen asleep. 
It seemed to Kate that but a few minutes 
of blessed unconsciousness had been hers 
when she was awakened by the restless 
tossing and turning of her husband, to 
whom the light of another dawn had 
brought back the despairing sense of im- 
pending misfortune, which nothing could 
avert. 

“Well,” Kate said, as she turned her 
face to him with a sunny smile, “ has night 
brought counsel, dear ? Now we've ‘slept 
on it,’ we ought to be able to come to some 
decision.” 

“Slept! I’ve hardly slept; I’ve been 
envying you for the last half hour,” he 
said, with a groan. “How can I sleep 
with the thought that there’s nothing 
before us now but the workhouse ?” 
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“No, it isn’t easy to sleep when a crowd 
of little demon cares come and sit’ round, 
making mouths at one, and ceasing not. But, 
Cyril, /'m not going to the workhouse, yet 
awhile.” 

“T think you might be serious, Kate, when 
things have come to such a crisis.” 

She put out her hand and held his caress- 
ingly. “Oh, my dear, am I ever anything 
but serious when you are in trouble? Still, 
there is a long way between us and the work- 
house. If you were a carpenter, or gardener, 
and we had all the possessions we have to- 
day, we should consider ourselves rich. 
Cyril, I’ve been thinking ; let us sell every- 
thing, and then, instead of taking all the 
money to pay for our passages to Australia 
or America, let us emigrate into the labouring 
class. Let us go and live in a labourer’s cot- 
tage, furnished like theirs (like a superior 
labourer’s cottage), and do as they do, and 
‘openly renounce,’ as you said, the attempt 
to live like our friends. It would be far, 
far wiser than emigrating ; we should be near 
my mother still, remain in the climate we are 
used to, have fewer trials and hardships to 
face than emigrants have, and run fewer 
risks for the children.” 

“ But, my dear Kate, what are we to live 
upon ?” 

“But, my dear Cyril, what are we to live 
upon anyway, ‘keeping up appearances’ or 
not ? What would you do if we emigrated ?” 

“A man does anything if he emigrates. 
He can turn cab-driver, coachman, waiter, 
day-labourer, cow-herd—no one cares.” 

** Well, and what does it matter who cares 
here? So long as we live honestly, and don’t 
beg from our rich relations, what does it 


“ Tell me what is wrong, dear.” 
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matter to them how we live? Oh, I am sure 
it is not being poor—openly, honestly poor 
—that makes people miserable. It is trying 
to seem better off than they are, and not to 
shock people by their poverty. See how 
happy the labouring people often are! And 
if they were just a little more cleanly in 
their habits, and had just a little money put 
by for a rainy day, theirs seems the happiest 
and freest condition of any.” 

“Yes, it seems so. Nothing expected of 
them, and every so-called ‘social duty’ 
dropped out of sight. There is a blessed side 
to that life, no doubt—but—’ 

“Oh, yes, there are plenty of ‘buts’; I 
know that it might not be easy. Your 
people would be shocked, 
and my people would be 
grieved. Still, we ought 
not to mind; we are old 
enough to know what is 
best for ourselves.” Kate’s 
eyes were so bright as the 
morning sunshine streamed 
into the room and fell upon 
her face, that her husband 
smiled. 

“What a little enthusi- 
ast you are! No difficul- 
ties, no arguments weigh 
with you, if you are deter- 
mined. But, my dear, I 
could not earn 20s. a week 
as alabourer. I should not 
have physical strength.” 

**T know what you could 
do, and it is beautiful work, 
and would suit you ten 
times better than going to town every day, and 
spending all your life harassing over £ s. d. 
columns,” Kate said. “ You could be a gar- 
dener. You know a great deal about flowers, 
a great deal more than many gardeners ; you 
would soon learn things you don’t know. 
You love an out-of-door life, and there is not 
extreme physical strength needed. And oh, 
Cyril, I am sure you would be happier.” 

**But who would employ me ?” 

“How can I tell, all ina moment? We 
will try. Let us decide to sell all our finery, 
and to emigrate into a real cottage in the 
country. It must be the country; I couldn’t 
do it in a street. Perhaps you will get a 
situation as gardener at once, if youtry. If 
not, we will begin with the cottage, and it 
will be no dreadful thing if you do not get 
work for a month or two, we shall spend so 
little. We have no debts, thank Heaven, 
and there will be something to go on with. 


** Kate’s sisters came again and again.” 


Don’t you remember, before we were married 
how we used to read ‘Fors Clavigera’ to. 
gether, and how we often said we should like 
to go and live in one of Mr. Ruskin’s cottages, 
and cultivate the ground, and set an example 
of refined simplicity and pastoral peace, and 
the possibility of combining plain living and 
high thinking, and all that kind of thing? 
We wanted to do it then, just for the fun of 
it. Now, it is the wisest course open to us, 
I am sure ; and if it fails—well, it will only 
have been an experiment, and we must do 
something.” 

“TI think,” Cyril began, “ that some people 
did try to live the ideal life, according to 
Ruskin, and to forswear luxuries, and till the 
ground, and dress in home- 
spun——” 

His wife interrupted him, 
“Tt’s very easy to laugh at 
it when it is done for es- 
thetic motives, and people 
want to play at picturesque 
poverty. I don’t mean that 
—we will do it in real ear- 
nest ; but I don’t see why 
we should not enjoy it, as 
people enjoy camping out, 
or roughing it in all sorts 
of ways, when they do it 
for fun. And we really 
might kecp bees and voll 
try ; and perhaps I might 
take to spinning, only I'm 
afraid I should not have 
time.” 

Although Cyril would 
not assent to his wife's 
proposal all at once, he had a less heavy 
Icad on his heart that day ; visions of life in 
a cottage, far from the commercial haunts 
which had meant only failure for him, flashed 
now and then upon his “inward eye,” and 
brought a smile to his lips; and, as no pros- 
pect appeared of any other opening for him, 
Kate’s idea slowly crystallized into shape. 

* * * * * 


There was horrified dismay throughout 
their respective families when the Temples 
made known their new social departure. 
Kate’s sisters came again and again to re- 
monstrate. 

“Tt isabsolutely ridiculous,” said Mrs. Grant- 


ley-Brown, for the twentieth time. ‘You 
cannot be in earnest. You cannot live in a 
three-roomed cottage, without 4 place to show 
anyone into. You were not brought up to 
such a life. It is flying in the face of Provi- 
dence and of every sense of propriety. You 
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should stay in the station to which you were 
called. I consider it really wicked.” 

“But we cannot live any longer in the 
station in which we were born,” Kate an- 
swered. ‘There is nothing wicked or im- 
proper in letting the world know you are 
poor, if you are. Ithink it wicked to pretend 
to be better off than you are.” 

“Nonsense, Kate! Everyone pretends to 
something. One owes a certain amount of 
respect to society, and you have been brought 
up as a lady ” but Kate interrupted her 
sister. 

“ And I shall live and die a lady, Florence; 
you need not be the least alarmed about 
that.” 

“Then you don’t seem to care at all about 
the annoyance you are causing your rela- 
tions,” pleaded Mrs. Montgomery. “I think 

ou might consider others besides yourselves, 
te. How would you like it if we suddenly 
vanished, and when people asked after us 
you had to say that my husband had become 
a joiner or gardener? It is disgraceful. I 
don’t know how I shall ever be able to speak 
of you to Lady Jones !” 

Kate laughed. ‘You must let her know 
that my name is a forbidden topic.” 

Mrs. Montgomery flushed with vexation. 
“T don’t think it any laughing matter, and I 
wonder how you can be so frivolous. You 
might think of the children if you will not 
consider what is due to us. How can you 
bring them up in their proper position ?” 

“The children of penniless people have 
no position. They must be taught from the 
first to be used to plain conditions of life, and 
to look forward to earn their own livings. I 
believe Cyril and I can keep them from 
falling into vulgar habits or modes of thought. 
lam not afraid for the children.” 

“Tt has been bad enough,” Mrs. Mont- 
gomery went on, “to have you openly 
getting poorer and poorer, wheeling your 
babies, and doing without a nurse. But how 
are we to acknowledge you if you go and 
live in a labourer’s cottage? It isn’t as if 
we could say it was just a whim. Every- 
one knows Cyril has been going downhill, 
and it will be useless to pretend that it is 
anything but sheer poverty.” 

“Quite useless,” Kate said emphatically. 

“You ought to emigrate,” said Mrs. 
Grantley-Brown. “My husband offered to 
get you cheap fares, and no one minds what 
prople do out there. The Honourable Ronald 

oward went out to the West, and his wife 
had to do the washing and no one thought 
any the worse of her. And when he lost his 


money Sir Abel Goldsmith went to Manitoba, 
and his wife behaved splendidly, everyone 
said. The climate was awful in winter, and 
their sufferings were something dreadful to 
think of !” 

“Yes, and that is what I object to,” Kate 
said. ‘Cyril is not strong enough to face 
those severe winters, and think of the anxiety 
with the children ! ” 

“You might leave them at home. I would 
take ” began Mrs. Montgomery. But 
Kate stopped her. " 

“No, thank you. We will keep together. 
Cyril wanted to go alone and see what he 
could do ; but I would never consent to that. 
We have each other, if we have nothing 
else !” 

“You were always so absurdly romantic. 
It is no use trying to make you see things 
like other people,” exclaimed Mrs. Mont 
gomery. “ But I do think it is very selfish 
of you never to care in the least how your 
eccentric conduct troubles your family.” 

“And I think so too,” echoed Mrs. 
Grantley-Brown. “Of course family affec- 
tion is quite right in its way, and I like 
families to stick together in misfortune. I 
am sure I have always been ready to help 
you if I could and treated you as a sister. 
But you must understand, Kate, that if 
your husband chooses to lower himself by 
becoming a gardener—as you say—or some 
such absurd thing, we cannot be expected to 
notice you.” 

“T shall not expect it,” Kate said, proudly ; 
and after a little more futile lamentations, 
the injured ladies departed to their luxurious 
homes, leaving poor Kate for the time in the 
condition of the Queen of Sheba, thinking 
that “there was no more spirit left in her.” 
It was hard to be reproached for selfishness 
because she would not go and hide her 
poverty in the far regions whither emigrants 
are always advised to carry themselves and 
their misfortunes. She was not ashamed of 
being poor ; and why, she said to herself, 
should she undertake the voyage, face the 
trying climate and the many deprivations 
inevitable to such a life, for the sake of 
sparing her aisters’ false pride? But it was 
hard to act up to her resolution. 

* * ~ + 

One July evening, some months later, Kate 
Temple went down the garden path of her 
cottage to meet her husband as he came home 
from work. It had been a hot day, and he 
carried his coat on his arm and looked tired. 
But there was not the harassed, hunted ex- 
pression in his eyes which had often made 
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her heart ache, and he caught the blue-eyed 
baby from her, and tossed it cheerily, and 
kissed wife and child as a man can when his 
heart is right and his mind at ease. 

“How bonnie she is, Kate!” he said. 
“ This life suits the youngsters ! ” 

The cottage door opened into a flagged 
kitchen. The sun streamed in upon white 
cleal shelves filled with simple crockery, plain 
cottage furniture, and a table spread with a 
snowy cloth, and preparations for a meal. 
Here, indeed, there was a difference to be 
seen between this cottage and others in the 
village. Kate had kept back a little silver 
and table linen, though she felt rather 
ashamed of her weakness, and though Cyril 
laughed at her every day, and told her that 
the spoons and forks would surely be stolen. 
She insisted also upon as much precision of 
politeness as was possible at table; and if 
baby was sometimes an interruption now 
that there was no nursery, baby was not 
allowed to interfere with the behaviour of 
the other children at meal times. The food 
was not sumptuous; but Cyril spoke truly 
when he said that he, had never enjoyed 
dainties more. Kate was determined to live 
as the poor live, but she did not copy her 
neighbours’ domestic economy in all points, 
and even wished that she could teach the 


labouring men’s wives the most elementary 


principles of the science of food. The 
Temples’ cottage stood alone in about a 
quarter of an acre of ground, in which Cyril 
worked when he could not get employment. 
They had settled in a village about twenty 
miles from a large city, and there were many 
gentlemen’s houses about, so that work in 
the gardens was frequently to be obtained. 
Of course they were anxious to draw as little 
as possible upon the small store of money 
which remained to them when everything 
was sold and their “emigration” completed ; 
and Kate did mental arithmetic all the time 
she was cooking, washing, sewing, clean- 
ing—trying to make twenty shillings go 
farther than one pound—and never suc- 
ceeding. 

On this particular evening she was rather 
downhearted. The heat had fatigued her ; 
and she had more than once found herself 
dreaming of past summer days spent in 
delicious loiterings under shady trees—days 
when she was waited upon and delicately 
served, when there was not one unpleasant 
duty demanding that she should do it from 
morn till night. ‘‘ Cyril,” she sighed, when 
at last she sat down by him on the bench in 
the garden, and leaned her tired head against 
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hisshoulder. “Cyril! I hopeI shall not give 
in!” 

“Give in! Not you, my brave wife! The 
beginning is always the hardest, and we have 
begun.” 

“But this endless ‘cleaning up,’ Cyril! 
I don’t wonder at poor women, in town espe- 
cially, letting places get dirty. I used to 
scold poor Maria Robinson for having a 
dirty house—and she had eight children and 
a bad husband. I should scold no one now 
for not cleaning. It requires real heroism!” 

“You are a heroine, Kate! But I think 
it will get easier. I know my work does, 
I’m not more fagged now after a day’s 
gardening than at the end of a stiff cricket 
match or a hard bit of Alp climbing. You 
were right, Kate, and I am happier than I 
have been for years—freer from cares, and 
with a feeling of independence which is 
worth some sacrifice. And you?” 

“Tam always happy if you are. 
when the winter comes ¥ 

Cyril kissed her, as he said, “ Let us enjoy 
our summer first. I have good news for you, 
too. An old lady came to look at Mr. Daw- 
son’s roses while I was at work to-day, and 
asked me something which led into a bit of 
talk, and I forgot myself and betrayed my- 
self, and the old lady was so taken with the 
idea of a gentleman gardener that she en- 
gaged me on the spot to take the place of 
her present Scotch tyrant. And—as we 
don’t want her cottage—the other gardener 
is to have it, and my wages will be thirty 
shillings a week. That is wealth, Kate! 
think of it, my dear !—and vegetables from 
her garden!” 

nt * * * 

Just before Christmas Kate had a visit 
from her sister, Mrs. Montgomery. She was 
ironing when her visitor came in, and for a 
few minutes Mrs. Montgomery could do 
nothing but sigh over Kate’s circumstances. 
By-and-by, however, when Kate had made 
her a cup of tea and they sat comfortably 
by the fireside, she became less plaintive on 
Kate’s behalf. ‘Really, in some ways you 
are to be envied,” she said at last. “ For in- 
stance, J cannot get my tea so good as this 
is. I always say they have it better in the 
kitchen! And then you are saved the end- 
less annoyance of servants. I couldn’t tell 
you the misery I have had with cooks the 
last six months,”—and thereupon followed 
histories of the cook who drank, and the cook 
who stole—with all the sordid and petty 
details so fascinating to a certain order of 
the mind feminine. 


But— 
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Mrs. Montgomery had begun to bid good- 
bye when she said, as she drew on her 
delicate gloves, 

“Mother made me promise to come and 
see you, Kate, and tell her exactly how you 
alllook. But, of course, I cannot let her 
know your real situation. It would distress 
her too much.” 

“Tell her the truth—that we are all very 
well and very happy. We all mean to go 
and see her at Christmas as usual, and she 
shall hear nothing to grieve her, you may be 
sure. Poor dear mother! she has enough 
to bear with her constant suffering. But she 
knows all about us, and quite approves, I am 
glad to say.” 

“Kate! How could you 
tell her? and we have so 
tried to keep it from her! 
Then that is why she urged 
me to come and see you. Oh, 
here are the children! They 
do look well! Kitty is much 
rosier than my Gladys. But 
how are you going to have 
them educated ?” 

“The two eldest girls are 
to go to the National School 
after Christmas.” 

Mrs. Montgomery drop- 
ped her elegant furs in her- 
ror, and uttered a prolonged 
“Kate !” 

“Yes. We have talked it 
well over and seen the head 
mistress about it, and on the 
whole I do not think they 
will run any more risk of 
contamination here than among a number of 
children anywhere. Let me fasten your 
cloak for you, Gladys. How pretty this fur 
trimming is!” 

Then Mrs. Montgomery drove away in 
the cab which had been waiting for her, and 
Kate hastened to prepare for her husband’s 
return. 

In the long winter evenings, after the 
children were in bed, Cyril usually read 
aloud while Kate mended and made, but 
to-night she was restless and could not listen. 

“| believe I am just possessed by envy 
and malice, and all uncharitableness, Cyril !” 
she said at last. “I envied Gladys her 
pretty bonnet and her new gloves. I know 
it is horrid of me, but I could not help 
thinking that the cost of her cab from the 
station and back would have been half a 
week’s income to us. ‘Oh! the little more, 
and how much it is; and the little less, and 


“ How bonnie she is! ” 
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what worlds away!’ And when she told 
me how the cook sent up the oyster patties 
at the wrong time, and spoiled the mock 
turtle soup, my mouth watered, and I know 
that my soul longed after the fleshpots of 
Egypt still. It would be nice—you can’t 
deny it—to eat a dinner again, cooked by 
someone else and properly served ! And then, 
dear, I’m only a woman, and it is useless to 
pretend that I should not enjoy putting 
on a new gown, and meeting nice people, and 
hearing good music, and—There! Eve made 
my confession, and I’m better!” She gulped 
down a sob, and when Cyril pitied her and 
looked miserable, declared that she would 
not change places with her sister—nor with 
anyone. 

So time went on, and the 
Temples found that there 
were both pleasures and pains 
in their chosen lot upon which 
they had not counted. They 
were always able to provide 
themselves with the neces- 
saries of life, and drew less 
and less frequently from their 
store. But the unremitting 
toil was a trial which called 
for both patience and pluck ; 
and Kate often felt infinite 
pity when she thought of 
the monotonous drudgery 
which made most workmen’s 
wives mere machines for 
washing and cooking, and 
bearing children. To her and 
to Cyril there came many op- 
portunities of helping their 
neighbours with sympathy and advice which 
were of real value, as they now saw the lives 
of the poor from the inside. Interests other 
than those of mere “ getting and spending ” 
were not wanting; and in one way and 
another, they were able to keep themselves 
in touch with social currents, and to feel 
that they were at least not narrowing in 
human sympathy. Whatever the troubles 
or hardships of her life also, Kate knew that 
she would have had far more to bear had she 
emigrated to please her relations. Her hus- 
band and children were well; and she had 
the happiness of seeing her mother from 
time to time. 

A little incident occurred one day to re- 
mind her how deeply she had sinned against 
and outraged the susceptibilities of her world. 

Kate had been washing, and was busy 
spreading the white garments on the thick 
privet hedge which bordered the garden. 
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** So taken with the idea of a gentleman gardener that she engaged 


me on the spot.” 


Her gown was tucked up; her sleeves rolled 
above the elbows, and a coarse apron tied 
round her waist. It was a breezy spring day, 
and the wind had ruffled her pretty hair, and 
brought a bright glow into her cheeks. Baby, 
now «# toddling thing with golden curls and 
pearly teeth, was gathering “the little 
children’s dower” under the apple-tree in 
the corner ; the cottage garden was gay with 
daffodils and wall-flowers. An elderly gentle- 
man stopped at the gate, stood with his hand 
on the latch, and adjusted his eye-glasses. 
Baby dropped her buttercups and trotted 
towards him, and Kate turned at the sound 
of the latch. 

Her colour deepened; she dropped the 
garments into the clothes-basket beside her, 
and rolled down her sleeves as she went to 
meet her visitor. It was Mr. Sylvester Wil- 
loughby, her godfather—a man of good 
position, large means, and a fastidious sense 
of refinement. 

He smiled approvingly, took both her 
hands in his, and kissed her. 


“My dear Kate! this is indeed 
a pretty piece of masquerading ! 
Charming! A most becoming cog. 
tume, and with an air of reality 
about it which is usually wanting 
to fancy dresses.” 

“Oh, yes, it is real enough!” she 
said. 

*‘And this is your bonnie little 
village maiden? You have made 
quite a picture of her too,” and he 
patted the golden curls. 

“ How good of you to come and 
see me. Will you come in?” said 
Kate, amazed at her godfather’s 
affability. 

“Why good? I was immense] 
amused and interested when I heard 
of your experiment, and I wanted to 
see for myself how far you can carry 
it out—in bond-fide earnest.” 

Mr. Willoughby followed her up 
the path and into the cottage, and 
looked round critically. 

“Yes! You seem to have made 
no compromises which I can detect 
at the first glance. It isa real work- 
ing man’s cottage, as far as I can 
judge, just as Florence said.” 

He sat down, and seemed much 
pleased with his observations. “And 
you have really been doing the wash- 
ing yourself?” Kate had closed the 
back-kitchen door, but the wash-tub 
had attracted his keeneyes. “ And 
you really cook, and serve up the dinner 
yourself, and everything ?” 

“Yes; I must. There is no one else.” 

“Tt is most amusing and interesting! Quite 
a delightful experiment. When Florence told 
me about it I said, ‘That is just like Kate. 
She is so downright and practical.’ We can 
all talk about simplicity of life and refined 
poverty, and so on. But few of us have the 
courage of our opinions. It is quite refresh- 
ing to come upon one such instance of it.” 

“What did Florence tell you, and when 
did you see her? I thought you were abroad,” 
Kate said. 

“T only reached town a fortnight ago. I 
think I am tired of Italy, and shall come 
back to settle in London. I fancy it is the 
best place to grow old in, after all. AndI 
wanted to see you girls and your mother, and 
when Florence told me that you and Cyril 
had come down here and were living — 
the labouring people—as labouring people, 
was immensely interested. I like these social- 
philanthropic experiments. Once, when I 
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was young, I had an idea of joining a sort of 
Socialist community myself. But in the end 
I only subscribed to it. That is the easiest 
way of expressing one’s sympathy. A few 
years ago Ruskin—you remember—sketched 
out an ideal commonwealth ; you were to live 
like this in cottages; cultivate your bit of 
land, and exist, if possible, upon the produce 
of it; renouncing the luxuries of the cities, 
and setting an example of cultured simplicity 
of life, and so on. I quite sympathised with 
him in everything he proposed, and sent in a 
subscription. But I never believed that any 
one would actually do it !” 

“But if a theory is right it must work, 
and some one ought to try,” Kate said, 
smiling. 

“Quite so; and I am delighted to find any 
one who will put it in practice just for the 
experiment. Now, tell me, my dear! How 
far do you go? Do you limit your expendi- 
ture, for instance ?” 


“Oh, yes! that is the first principle. Our 


weekly expenses must match Cyril’s weekly 
wages.” 
Mr. Willoughby laughed heartily. 
“Capital ! 
may I ask ?” 
“Thirty shillings a week, and vegetables 


Capital! And Cyril’s wages, 


from the garden !” 

“My dear girl! you pretend to live on 
that ?” 

“We do live on it.” 

“ But that means only actual food ? Surely 
you don’t mean 
that your whole 
expenditure 
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what one might call a painful experiment, my 
dear ? Are you not tired of it?” 

Kate shook her head. 

“Tt is no use to be tired. Besides, we are 
just beginning to get accustomed to it. It 
was much harder at first.” 

“ But—but—my dear Kate! If it is really 
hard why go on? How long is it since you 
began? Have you not suffered enough now, 
even for philanthropists? Have you not 
gone far enough for the sake of trying an 
experiment? Thirty shillings a week /” and 
Mr. Willoughby looked absolutely pale with 
horror. 

“]T think you have misunderstood Flo- 
rence,” Kate said gravely. “This is going 
to be our life. It isno experiment. We are 
not philanthropists, nor enthusiasts.” Then 
she told him of her husband’s misfortunes, 
and their reasons for choosing a life of labour 
and poverty in England instead of emigra- 
tion. 

Mr. Willoughby’s complacent pleasure in 
the cottage and in Kate’s appearance changed 
to direct distress as he listened. His ex- 
pression became pitiful instead of admir- 
ing, and he earnestly begged her to give up 
the experiment and return to the position 
in which she was born. “I might find some- 
thing for Cyril,” he said, “or some one 
might. It must be possible to get him some- 
thing respectable to do.” 

But Kate was not to be moved. “We 
have had enough of waiting for some one to 
find something, 
and we feel that 
it is far more 





does not exceed 
thirty shillings 
a week 7” 

“ Sometimes, 
but very rarely, 
now that I am 
learning toman- 
age better, we 
have to take an 
extra shilling or 
two. But most 
of my _ neigh- 
bours live on 
less.” 

“Yes, your 
neighbours, I 
daresay. But 
that is different. 

ey are accus- 
tomed toless. It 
must be in some 
ways rather 


“* And you have really been doing the washing yourself !”’ 


respectable to 
live as we do 
than as we used 
todo. Weare 
really happier 
than when we 
had to be per- 
petually strug- 
gling to keep 
up an appear- 
ance which was 
false. Don’t 
look so dis- 
tressed, god- 
father! If you 
thought it 
amusing as an 
experiment, 
why should it 
not be as a real- 
ity and neces- 
sity ¢” 
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“That is quite a different thing—quite. I 
can understand you living like this for a week 
or two—as a philanthropic or social experi- 
ment—and would be willing to subscribe for 
such an idea to be carried out. But for people 
like you and Cyril to try to live on thirty 
shillings a week in earnest—it is wrong, ab- 
solutely wrong.” 

Kate tried to comfort him if she could not 
convince him. The best side of everything 
was put before him, but he refused to be 
either comforted or convinced. 

“Tt may be all very well in theory,” he re- 
peated, “and very amusing as an experiment. 
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But if you are really poor, and must live asa 
poor person, then your sisters are right, and 
I certainly think that you ought to do it out 
of England where no one knows you.” 

And he went away in distressful indigna- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, Kate Temple maintains that 
she is not ashamed of being poor, and that 
people should not be driven to emigrate 
against their wish and judgment merely to 
oblige their friends by hiding their poverty. 
She still says that no one shall force her into 
exile which she has done nothing to deserve, 
and her husband heartily agrees with her. 


— a om 
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known in this world, 
Thomas Spenser Baynes 
was the least selfish, 
and I am tempted to 
add (though the word 
is frequently misused) 
the most sainéily. I 
knew him intimately 
for nearly forty years; so I had probably 
better opportunities for forming a judg- 
ment than any man now living; and I 
can say with confidence that his friendship 
was one of the “mercies” for which I 
am most grateful; and for which I never 
cease to return thanks. To have known 
him was not a liberal education only—it 
was that, and much more. After being 
with him a little, one came to comprehend 
what self-sacrifice and renunciation meant. 
Not that he was an ascetic; far from it; he 
had a keen enjoyment of life, and a hearty 
welcome for whatever tended to sweeten 
and beautify it; but his greatest happiness, 
at whatever apparent temporary cost to him- 
self, was to serve a friend. In his pure 
idealism, in his eager quest after the true 
and the good, in the absence of all self-seek- 
ing, he was the Galahad of our society. 
* # # & 





A selection from his writings, to which a 
too brief memoir of his life, by Mr. Lewis 
Campbell, is prefixed, has been quite lately 
(May, 1894), published by the Longmans. It 
does not appear to me that the selection 
has been entirely fortunate. What has be- 
come of the bright and animated sketch of 
Sir William Hamilton which appeared in 
the volume of “ Edinburgh Essays”? What 


of the subtle and ingenious essay on Shelley’s 
poetry which was published in the Edin- 
burgh Review, and is constantly referred to 
by Shelley experts as a contribution of 
permanent worth to the Shelley literature? 
What of the witty papers with which 
“Juniper Agate” enlivened the Edinburgh 
Guardian? The Shakespeare studies are 
good in their way ; very good ; but they fail 
to convey any adequate impression of the 
various gifts of an all-accomplished man. 
The Shelley text is notoriously corrupt ; we 
have such astounding misprints as “The 
blue Aigean girls,” for “The blue Aigean 
girds”; and Baynes’s suggested readings were 
dictated by sound judgment and taste, and 
the finest critical discrimination, 
% * > * 


When I first knew Baynes (about 1850, it 
must have been), he was assistant to Sir 
William Hamilton, and the “Port Royal 
Logic,” and “The New Analytic,” had 
already secured reputation for him in philo- 
sophical circles. ‘The fame of Edinburgh as 
a school of metaphysic and the belles lettres 
was then at its zenith, and to Sir William 
Hamilton, “Christopher North,” and William 
Edmonstoune Aytoun, the University mainly 
owed its more than European distinction. 
At all events, Wilson, Hamilton, and Aytoun 
were the three most potent personalities 
of our college life. Wilson almost to the 
end was a grand athletic figure; in those 
days when though age had crept upon him, 
the old man eloquent had lost none of kis 
fire, one used to think of Mrs. Browxing's 
“ Homer,”— 

“* Homer with the broad su 


Of thund’rous brows, and lips intense 
Wi us God-innocence ; 
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but Sir William Hamilton before I ever saw 
him, had been stricken by paralysis. The 
massive brow and the calmly observant eye 
were clouded ; the articulation was defective 
and laborious ; but he struggled bravely on ; 
and the moral effect on the students of that 
shattered body sustained by an indomitable 
will was immense. Aytoun was cast in a 
lighter mould :; but his plain face was bright 
with humour ; and his wit, his badinage, his 
fine taste, his common sense, his admirable 
lucidity, did us alla world of good. Bom- 
bastic pretence or inflated rhetoric had no 
chance with the author of “ Glenmutchkin ” 
and the “Fairshon.” Yet—a poet himself 
—he liked to encourage any spark of imagi- 
nation there might be among us; and the 
weekly exercises he set us tried our metal. 
The Edinburgh rhetoric class-room in the 
forties and ‘fifties might have been a school 
of the sophists. We were generally invited 
to write on some classical theme— Leonidas 
at Thermopylae, the speech of Aristides to 
the Athenian people, Dionysius and Damo- 
cles, Gladiators in the Roman arena, and 
such-like. The worst was that the best of 
these imaginative diversions were generally 
read to the class ; the honour was great no 
doubt, but it was somewhat trying to the 
nerves, as there was always a good deal of 
rather boisterous comment, in the way of 
cheers and laughter, from a crowd of stu- 
dents. Among all these men Baynes held 
his own—modestly, manfully—as friend and 
colleague. 
*% * * * 

Besides his work at college, Baynes had 
undertaken to edit the Edinburgh Guardian, 
a literary, artistic, and political paper which 
had been started about 1850, and in which 
much good work was dune by men who 
afterwards attained considerable eminence. 
Among others, I remember E. 8. Dallas, Sid- 
ney Dobell, Alexander Smith, Alexander 
Nicolson, Patrick Alexander; and it was in the 
Guardian that a friend of my own, under the 
nom-de-plume of “ Shirley,” made his first lite- 
rary venture. But the goodly company broke 
up about 1855. Baynes went to his native 
Somersetshire, Dallas to London, some of us 
(in poor David Gray’s words) to “ other 
kingdoms of a sweeter air,” on the shores of 
the Mediterranean ; and for ten years there- 
after Baynes was my most constant cor- 
respondent. His letters were real letters ; 
sometimes of many pages; capital. letters ; 
bright, animated, intensely sympathetic, pic- 
.turesquely descriptive. I came upon a bundle 
of them the other day (they had somehow 
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fallen out of sight, and were only accidentally 
recovered), and I read them over after all these 
years with an interest that never flagged; for 
they convey a wonderfully vivid impression 
of a time which is divided from the present 
day by a great gulf. No letters of any note 
are given in the “ Memoir” ; and yet, to his 
early friends, Baynes’s most characteristic and 
personal convictions found expression in his 
letters, and in his letters only. They ought, 
for these and other reasons, to be preserved 
in some permanent form (possibly in an en- 
larged edition of the “ Memoir”); meantime 
a few selections may be made for the benefit 
of the audience I am privileged to address. 
The earliest that I quote is dated August, 
1854, when Baynes, living in Edinburgh, 
was still editing the Guardian. Most of the 
others are from the South; from Rumhill 
House, near Taunton, which the family to 
whom it belonged had occupied since the close 
of last century; thereafter from London, 
where, with Walker and Pigott, he conducted 
the Daily News up to the time of his return 
to Scotland—a not altogether congenial occu- 
pation which he was glad to exchange for the 
lighter labours of a professor. 
> * * * 


$623, Dunpas Srreet, Epinrvurcu. 
** August 14, 1854. 


“There is uo news. How can there be 
here after the 12th, when street porters are 
the population, and shop-keepers represent 
society? Yes, by the way, there is some 
news—‘ Firmilian’ was published last week. 
.... You will find some capital passages and 
scenes in it. Perhaps the chief fault is that 
it is too good, too poetical. Some of the 
lines are remarkably fine—those about the 
moon, for instance ; and what could be more 
happy in expressing the action than these:— 

‘ Fling bullying Mars, 

With all his weight of armour on his back, 

Down with a clatter on the heavenly floor,’ 

The rattling fall is given in the very accent 
of the line. However, here is the book, and 
you will enjoy it for yourself. 

“ By the way, I must not forget when you 
come to town on your way to the West—Il 
have a mask of Shakespeare’s face that I 
want to show you. It is taken in plaster 
from the bust in Stratford Church, which 
Chantrey believed to have been executed 
from a cast taken after death. However this 
may be, it is to me self-identifying—the 
authentic Shakespeare. In the busts and 
engravings we see about there are, you know, 
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two types of the Shakespeare head—one 
with a broad, square, somewhat heavy brow, 
and an expression almost coarse; the other 
with a high, smooth oval brow, mild features, 
and a Grecian, god-like calm upon the face— 
no strong individuality expressed, but infinite 
possibilities—the calm mirror of all indivi- 
duality—the universal poet. This is given 
in the Stratford mask more perfectly than I 
have seen it in any engraving. I have no 
place to hang it up here, and, lying on the 
side-table, I can hardly tell you the strange 
effect it has in different lights. Above all, 
at midnight—more than once, when on raising 
my head from a book, my eye has casually 
fallen upon it lying pale and still in partial 
shadow, the calm face has become as it were 
a presence, and I have been filled with a 
momentary awe in the consciousness that I 
was not alone. Positively the only ghost 
I have ever seen. You must see it too 

All are well, all heartily glad to hear of your 
arrival, and all earnestly hoping that, since 
you have come back, ‘Shirley’ has returned 
too. None more earnestly, I assure you, my 
dear S., than yours very faithfully, THos. 8. 


BAYNES.” 
* * * a 


‘* Romar. House [near Taunton]. 
“« Feb. 2, 1855. 

“Now good-night; I will write again— 
I will not say when, but very soon, and tell 
you what Iam thinking about and doing. I 
have not the sea here, as you *have in the 
North, but I have all the glory of the mid- 
night heaven—the unveiled moon, the clear 
blue depths of the frosty sky, and the winter 
stars glittering like gems amidst the leafless 
boughs. AndIam continually struck afresh 
with the refined beauty and power of the 
winter landscape.” 


‘‘Rumurit Hovss, Feb. 26, 1855. 


“T confess I felt a certain malicious 
satisfaction in hearing that the influenza had 
got hold of you at last, for you were always 
in a severe state of riotous health that was 
offensive, not to say absolutely insulting, to a 
dyspeptic and bilious-minded man. Yet to 
do you justice I must say you bore the visi- 
tation of severe and long-continued health 
with as much modesty and resignation as 
most men— 


* Wearing all that weight 
Of haleness lightly like a flower.’ 


“With regard to myself—my occupation 
and way of life—I hardly know what to say. 
I found a pleasant kind of busy idleness for 


some days in unpacking and arranging some 
boxes of old books which were sent on here, 
Though I knew in general that they were 
books collected while I was cracking stones 
on the old scholastic road, yet it was so lon 

since I had seen them that I was quite aghast 
at the mass of medizval lumber heaped up in 
dusty piles before me. Vanitas vunitatum/ 
Yet it was not all vanity either ; it was useful 
and instructive to get a good peep into that 
strange medizval monastic life, into the world 
of the school and the cloister. Every epoch 
of real mental activity is worth looking into, 
and among many epochs that of scholasticism 
is not the least interesting. It was, in fact, 
the feudal system established in the domain 
of thought, the scholastic doctors being the 
Great Barons, with Aristotle at their head 
as the Suzerain, or supreme lord. . . . But 
I have cut out for myself a wider course of 
investigation—the critical study of Early 
English history, language, and literature, 
which, with health for the work, I hope to pur. 
sue and make something of, having already 
made a beginning in the Anglo-Saxon period.” 


“ Rumurtt Houses, Tavntox. 
“* March 14, 1835. 


“T send you acouple of newspapers 
containing the ‘Alfred and Guthorm ’ paper. 
... I have found it interesting to get an in- 
troduction to the old Chronicles, and through 
them an insight into the old Saxon way of 
life ; all the more so as definite traces of this 
life yet exist in the neighbourhood round— 
all through West Somerset, in fact. 

“That display at the Opera was most in- 
decent—quite the savage side of civilized 
life ; and, perhaps, of all the barbarities con- 
nected with the war, the most barbarous.* 
It surely is not seemly to exult in the presence 
of death, even though the victim stricken be 
a foe, and an imperial one. For even while 
the crowned head that was a name of terror 
sinks, the King of Terrors stands before us 
vaster and more terrible from this conspicu- 
ous instance of his asserted power. And in 
the death of the Emperor there was a des- 
perate calmness, a vast and terrible desola- 
tion of soul, which one can scarcely think of 
without an emotion of sadness and awe.” 


**Lonpon, May 25, 1855. 
“ Dallas was not at home; and, though 
I called again, and he was twice here yester 
day, we missed each other till the evening, 
when I met him at the Standard Theatre, 


* The Czar died suddenly during the Crimean war. 
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where Miss Glyn is now acting. Iwas late, but 
saw her in Zaming the Shrew, as “‘ Catherine,” 
which she acted with great spirit, throwing 
into the character so much of thoroughly 
human — nay, woman-like — petulance and 
contradiction as to make it essentially credible, 
which in the comedy it scarcely is. 

“JT went in for half-an-hour to the Royal 
Academy yesterday, but, as I was almost too 
tired to stand, and did not stay any time, I 
shall say nothing about it—save only this, that 
the face and form of that woman on the stairs 
of the burning house are—if not, as I am dis- 
posed to think, beyond all—quite equal to 
the best that Millais has ever done, not for- 

etting the look of unutterable love and life- 

eep yearning in the Huguenots. And those 
children — ah me!—I can hardly bear to 
think of it yet; the agony is too near, 
too intense, too awful, for present rejoicing, 
even at the deliverance ; and that smile on 
the young mother’s face has struggled up 
from such depths of speechless pain, and ex- 
presses such a sudden ecstacy of utter grati- 
tude and over-mastering joy, that it quite 
unmans you to look at it. It is the most in- 
tense and pathetic utterance of pure human 
love I have ever met with.” 


** Romar House, June 16, 1855. 


“T got here a fortnight past on Mon- 
day, having spent four days in London, and 
a few hours at Oxford on my way down. 
Nothing has happened since I arrived here, 
except storm and sunshine, sheep-shearing, 
and local agricultural shows, with fat pigs 
awful to behold, and lean after-dinner 
speeches mournful to listen to. 

“T have still unaltered my first and fresh 
impression of the only picture at the Aca 
demy I went to see or really looked at— 
‘The Rescue.’ That impression I shall not 
lose, and those faces are to me as much 
realities—real, living, human facts—as any 
faces I ever looked on almost. There is a 
good deal about that large picture of Leigh- 
ton’s * that I like, something of the uncon- 
scious poetry of Italian, and especially of 
Florentine, life—at least as I fancy it. There 
is a lazy splendour about the men, a dreamy 
light and moving grace about the maidens, 
that has in it nothing akin to sluggishness, 
but is rather the perfect bloom of a free and 
finely-tempered life. Then, too, everything 
around is in keeping—the blue sky, the 
flowers, the tall trees rising in the distance 


* Cimabue’s Madonna carried in procession through the 
streets of Florence. . 


over the wall, and suggesting shady walks 
and stately terraces, the fair street, the rich 
dresses, and the music, harmonise perfectly 
with the poetic ease of the people—people 
already instinct with the grace and genius 
that soon made their city for beauty the 
capital of the world—“ Firenze la bella.” 
Of course, I am aware that I am utterly un- 
intelligible, but that is, you know, the great 
characteristic of all art-criticism, the privi- 
lege and prerogative of all art-critics. You 
have seen Ruskin’s “ Notes,” by-the-by ? 
They at least are plain and tolerably pun- 
gent; but his condemnation of Maclise’s 
picture is most just.” 


‘“‘Rumurtt Hovssg, Oct. 15, 1855. 


“T suppose you know all about Dallas 
—his marriage and literary engagement. He 
is likely to succeed on Zhe Times, I should 
fancy. Those articles of his have great 
spirit, breadth, and dash about them. Have 
you been able to move at all in the Working 
Man’s College, of which we talked a little? 
I should be most glad to hear that something 
could be done in that direction. I feel more 
and more how important, how imperative 
some such movement is.” 


‘Romar Hovse, Nov. 22, 1855. 


“T saw, when in London, a good deal 
of Masson, something of Pigott (editor of The 
Leader), as also of Lewes, who is now living 
at Richmond, not in very strong health, but 
in good spirits at the completion of “ Goethe’s 
Life,” on which he has been occupied so long. 
He proposes to write a “ Biographical History 
of Science,” after the fashion of his ditto of 
Philosophy. The tale might very well be 
told so, for the history of science is far more, 
even than that of philosophy, the history of 
individual men and their discoveries.” 


“ Rumurn, May 3, 1856. 


*“We have birds in these parts in 
whose doings I take some little interest, espe- 
cially at this season ; but their character and 
ways are not half so wild and varied, so rich 
and picturesque, so thoughtful, yet so cour- 
ageous and so gay—in a word, not half so 
striking and individual as those sailor and 
sea-shore birds you talk about. Ours at 
best are mere barn-door fowls in comparison. 
I am glad you quote “ Hiawatha.” It is per- 
fect. Most marvellous, what music he brings 
out of that dull, straitened, unused, mono- 
tonous metre. Full of fire, too, simple, 
fresh and vast as the woods, the rivers, and 
the mountains it reflects.” 
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“ Ruma, July 16, 1856. 
“While in London I went down to 
Cambridge for three days on a visit to 
Brimley, who is in wretched health, but 
fighting bravely on, and doing his work in 
The Spectator every week as usual. I saw 
Frank Russell several times, and one night 
met at his rooms Dr. Carlyle (the translator 
of Dante), who looks and talks wonderfully 

like his brother, only just a little milder.” 


[Towards the close of 1856 Baynes re- 
moved to London, where he remained, as 
assistant editor of the Daily News, till 
appointed, in 1864, to the Chair of Logic at 
St. Andrew’s.] 


‘© 18, Princes Srreet, Hanover Squake. 
“* New Year’s Eve, 1856. 

“It is the last night of the old year, 
and I cannot let it pass without asking you 
to forgive my too long silence, and receive 
from me the good wishes of the season—a 
happy new year. I send it speeding across 
the Border in the silence and darkness of 
this cloudy night, hardly knowing where it 
may find you, whether watching the old 
year out in Edinburgh, or afar on the North- 
ern Coast, 


* Listening now to ‘the tide in its broad-flung ship-wreck- 
ing roar, 
Now to the scream of a maddened beach dragged down by 
the wave.’ 
But wherever to-night you may be smoking 
the pipe of peace, I say, in shaking hands 
over the grave of 1856, God bless you.” 


“18, Proxces Street, Hanover Square. 
“« Feb. 5, 1857. 

“T am very glad you like the essay 
on Sir William [in the ‘Edinburgh Essays’. 
Smith’s essay is delightful, and shows poetic 
power sufficient to crush all the Z’s in the 
world. His prose is quite peculiar for its 
condensed poetic strength. That essay of 
Andrew Wilson’s is very striking—too obvi- 
ously Carlyleish, but containing capital stuff 
notwithstanding. Only he ought to have 
included Satan among the Infanti Perduti, as 
he certainly made a powerful attempt (if we 
may believe Milton and others) to reconstruct 
the world on an imaginative basis. St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ earnest prayer for his re- 
storation would have come in well, too.” 


“98, Mount Srreet, Grosvenor Square. 
© June 12, 1857. 
“Dallas is mad with Mrs. Gaskell, 
and will hear no good of her. So he thought 
you praised her too highly. He has reviewed 
the life for Blackwood, and I suppose it will 


appear next month. Mrs. G. does seem to 
have made rather a mess of it in that sto 
about , but her friends say it is all true 
notwithstanding the public contradiction. ’ 

**T met Maurice the other day, and Mrs, B. 
Stowe, and heard a long talk between them 
on the drama, which Mrs. S. seems strongly 
disposed to revive—on Christian principles, 
Only a day or two ago in looking over some 
papers I met with the note I received when 
with you last year, from poor Brimley, in 
which he speaks so calmly, yet so despond- 
ingly, about his health. He died last week, 
you know. This was to be expected at any 
time, and I knew he was worse; still it came 
like a shock. It was no surprise to him. 
For a long time he had worked on at his 
post in the immediate presence of death, 
waiting calmly amidst pain and toil for the 
moment of release and rest. This week 
Jerrold is gone, after only two or three days’ 
illness—a most sincere and noble-hearted 
man, whose loss will be sorely felt. So the 
days pass and the tale is told.” 


** Owens’ CoLLEGE, MANncHESTER, 
** July 19, 1860. 

“TI will send you a copy of the 
‘Somersetshire Dialect’ as soon as I get my 
number. Many thanks for your inquiries 
after a Scotchman that knows his own 
tongue. Wecan’t resist the inevitable, but it 
does seem a pity that the old expressive and 
picturesque Lowland tongue should be dying 
out so fast. How is dear me, what is 
his name?—the smallest of men and of 
advocates, the distracted and most rapid of 
speakers, the subtle, discriminating, analytic 
—you know who I mean, the name has 
escaped me and won't come back in time.” 


**16, Witton Puiace, Recent’s Park. 
*¢ Dec. 24, 1869. 
“ Nine years ago my sister, with whom 
I had grown up, died. How earnestly we 
look into the darkness, and ache over the 
mystery of death, and how vainly. We can 
only trust in “the dear might of Him that 
walked the wave.” Love is the only link 
that binds us to those who are gone, the 
only link that binds us to those who remain. 
Surely it is the spiritual world, the abiding 
kingdom of heaven not far from any one of 
us. There is the verse of an old hymn, often 
sung at home, which runs in my head, and 
seems rudely to embody this truth— 
‘ The Church on earth and all the dead 
But one communion make ; 


All join in Christ their living head, 
And of His life partake.’ 





TABLE TALK. 


“Tt is Christmas Eve, and I am here alone 
in my room. -I am not much given to days 
and seasons, but there is something hallowed 
and gracious in the time, and it is good to be 
alone and fill an evening hour with thoughts 
of the absent. There is none I think of with 
truer, tenderer regard than yourself. Let 
me send you, dear S., across the frozen land 
lying white beneath the stars, the best wishes 
for the new year.” 


6¢16, Wizton Prace, Nov. 9, 1861. 


“We have been taking holiday for 
rather more than a month, part of the time 
on the Continent, in Denmark, and a day and 
a-half at Elsinore, where we visited the old 
castle and the traditional scenery connected 
with Hamlet. Amongst others we went 
to see the “grave of Hamlet,” which the 
old man in attendance informed us had been 
recently made “for the convenience of 
visitors.” The scenery in the island of Zea- 
land is very like that of Scotland—large 
woods, bare uplands, and extensive inland 
lochs.” 


16, Witton Prace, June 15, 1864. 


“T had not heard the sad news of 
Ferrier’s death, and though it might at any 


moment during the last six months have been 
looked for, it took me by surprise and was a 
painful shock. . . . He had talked of the 
South of England. He has taken a far quieter, 
a much shorter journey, and is better off than 
he could have been on any of our mortal 
shores. One of the noblest and most pure- 
hearted men I ever knew, a fine etherial 
intelligence, with a most gallant, tender, and 
courageous spirit. Hawthorne, too, has just 
gone ; slept the peaceful sleep of the just and 
true; done with the veil of time and the 
mystery of incarnation.” 


* * * * * 


Principal Tulloch died in the spring of 
1886 ; and the latest letters that I had from 
Baynes related to the Memoir of the Prin- 
cipal, which he had asked me to write for the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” (Baynes was 
editor of the last edition of that exhaustive 
and monumental work —a work which 
brought him into pleasant editorial relations 
with all our best writers, from Swinburne 
to Huxley.) 


“Sr. AnpREew’s, 8th Sept., 1886. 


“T have been rather exercised in mind 
as to the notice of our dear friend Tulloch for 
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the ‘Encyclopedia.’ At first I had thought 
of attempting it myself, but I have virtually 
relinquished this; and you naturally occur 
to me as one of his most intimate life-long 
friends, who would be able to do justice to 
his character, position, and especially to his 
historical and literary labours. I daresay, if 
you needed any help with regard to the 
Principal’s ecclesiastical position and church 
work, Story would gladly give it. Mrs. 
Oliphant, as you know, is writing the Prin- 
cipal’s life, and she will be in possession of 
all the needful materials, and would supply 
you with any facts you might wish to use. 
; The Water-hens are old friends of 
mine, and the moral (or rather morals) you 
draw from their simple history is most salu- 
tary and seasonable. As the years increase 
upon me, I love more and more this quieter 
kind of literature, sweetened and enlarged 
by direct contact with nature and natural 
influences.” 


“ Unrversity, St. ANDREW’S. 
“22nd Sept., 1886. 


“By all means take a week or two to 
consider the matter. I am delighted to think 
there is a prospect of your undertaking the 
work. What you say of the difficulty of 
sketching the Principal’s character is most 
true. The charm of a personality so large 
and vital, so strong and tender, so manly, and 
yet so exquisitely sympathetic and humane, 
is not easily conveyed to others who never 
saw his face, or heard his voice, or felt his 
noble presence.” 


* * * * 


Baynes passed through Edinburgh in the 
spring of 1887, when I saw him and per- 
suaded him to write the Memoir himself. 
But it was not to be. Three weeks after we 
parted the news came that he had died sud- 
denly in the night. His life for long had 
hung by a thread; he constantly realised 
that at any moment he might be called away ; 
and now it seemed to those of us who had 
known him best that death had only made 
his communion with the unseen world some- 
what closer. But, as I have indicated, he 
was no speculative recluse ; he liked to mix 
with his fellows; he was keenly interested 
in politics ; his appreciation of excellence of 
any kind, especially of a joke, was prompt 
and decisive; and he combined an almost 
feminine delicacy of sympathy with the 
most perfect manliness, and (where principle 
was involved) a courage as resolute as it was 
modest and undemonstrative. 





AN IDLER IN PERTHSHIRE. 
By WILLIAM CANTON, Avrnor or “Tue Invisrstz Prayrmatz.” 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


22 EST wind this morning, and plenty 

fa of it. Rain in drizzle, in volleys, 

in torrents, with half-hours of sun- 

shine, or merely grey-shine, all day. 

Pools on the dusty roads now. Pleasant, 

is it not? to see a bird plunge into one and 

shake the water off its feathers. In the fine 

intervals the larks are up, singing indefa- 

tigably. The red furrows are redder than 

ever, and the grass and young corn are 

vividly green with innumerable curious 
shades—like green velvet ruffled. 

This is the fifth of June, but you have 
forgotten the date. One always does in the 
country. One grows elemental there—slips 
into the slow, sleepy periods of vegetable 
growth, and assimilates oneself to the quietly 
weathering hills. What are days and calen- 
dars worth in such a case? I believe this is 
the secret of rustic longevity. 

At sunset a goose and goslings pass up the 
wet road. The goslings are little balls of 


yellow fluff, with orange beaks and legs. 
They fill the rain-pools with yellow lights. 
This is quite as wonderful to you as the 
reflections of rosy clouds. 


Why should it 
not be ? 

How the rain and wind have littered the 
place with bloom, leaves, and berries! Here 
is Arnold’s beautiful ‘‘ Thyrsis” stanza and 
the cuckoo’s cry— 

“ The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I!” 

Does it ever occur to country people to 
speak of our urbanity in the same tone as we 
speak of their rusticity ? We are as uncouth 
in the fields as they are in the streets. I am 
shy of going into lanes, the leading of which 
I am not sure of, and fear to trespass on 
people’s privacy in all sorts of ridiculous ways. 

This Perthshire townstead is interestingly 
situated for antiquities. There is Glen 
Eagles, to begin with. Then the Fossway 
is really an ancient vallum—you see it, a dis- 
tinct green, running up the hill and over— 
which marked the limits of the old-world 
kingdom of Fife. Eastward of Craig Rossie 
you have a long burial mound, shaped like 
an upturned ship—indeed it is called The 
Ship, or Ternavie, which the learned assert 
to be a corruption of the Roman Terre navis ; 
while to the north the huge stones of a 
“Druidical” circle occupy the “gushet” 
where three roads meet. 

What strange dream-voyages into the past 


have I sailed on the grassy keel of that 
enchanted old craft! What marvellous hori- 
zons have been glimpsed between the pillars 
of that prehistoric stone ring! The blocks 
themselves, I fancy, must have come from 
Ruthven Water, in Kincardine Glen. Twice, 
as I followed the brook, have I come across 
such blocks of whinstone as these; and [| 
have fancied a crowd of painted savages 
swaying to a barbarous chant under a huge 
litter of fir-poles, and labouring slowly along 
a cleared way in the forest to the highest 
ground in the neighbourhood with their huge 
burden. If the Water o’ Ruthven could but 
talk as well as sing! Yet, I don’t know, for 
what an illusion is this brook! The brook is 
always here, but the water only a moment; 
and nevertheless the water is the brook. 

Some day you must lie with me beside the 
brook and watch a fallen leaf float down. I 
goes steadily enough, but its shadow, you 
will see, slides up hill and down dale, over 
pebble and mud-wrinkle at the bottom like 
an independent thing. An astronomer might, 
I imagine, see clouds and cloud-shadows tra- 
versing the surface of Mars in the same 
fashion. 

Here is a chestnut in flower. One is 
accustomed to think of the blossom that 
“hangs on the bough,” but in the chestnut 
the blossom is a fir-tree of white flowers 
growing straight upward from among the 
five-fingered hanging leaves. And do notice 
these curious larches near the top of the Glen. 
The lower branches have been struck with 
barrenness, and are all brown and tangled 
with knotted cords of twigs, except at the 
extremity, where they are vividly green for 
a couple of inches or so. At a distance it 
looks as though these lower branches had 
been woven over by some gigantic spider, 
and only the green ends had escaped inclusion 
in the web. Imagine such a spider ! 

On our way to the Standing Stones we 
must pass through Borland Park. The few 
tenanted houses are roofed with large flat 
slabs of stone ; the byres and outhouses with 
tiles or shingles, or covered with tarpaulin. 
I am told that after The “45 this was 
one of four villages built by the Government 
on the forfeited estate of Perth, with a view 
to keeping down the rebellious population. 
There were at one time about one hundred 
and forty inhabitants, disbanded soldiers and 
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others; there can be but a dozen or two 
now. Green fields around ; foliage to fence 
it in; blue hills visible above the foliage : 
a hamlet, with its “little patch of sky and 
little plot of stars.” A poet ought to be 
born here; but I hear of none, unless it be 
an old naturalist, who lacks ‘‘ the accomplish- 
ment of verse,” but who, at sixty odd years, 
can rise at three in the morning to hunt for 
birds’ eggs. If you peep into his little win- 
dow you will see an alabaster Buddha, given 
him by some soldier kinsman—a bit of loot 
from some plundered Indian palace. Money 
cannot purchase it, nor fair words; else had 
it been mine years ago. 

Past this little cottage tread softly and 
speak low. A girl of sixteen is dying of 
consumption. I went in to talk to her, but 
my heart rose into my throat. I shall never 
see her any more. She was resigned, poor 
soul !—and at sixteen. I think of the Stand- 
ing Stones and the grassy “‘Ship”—so many 
thousands of men and women like ourselves, 
and all gone, all gone! 
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Craig Rossie survives, much the same as 
in the ancient days. Sunset and evening 
star, morning star and dawn, sunshine and 
shadow, snow and deep colours of rain—these 
influences pass over the ancient Craig as so 
many human moods. Look at him now. 
There have been a smur of mist and sharp 
rain; now the sunset shows a splendid 
pageant of cloud and sunlight in the east and 
south-east. Long trains of smoky vapour 
stream along the hills—here white as wool 
carded before the wind; here struck with 
light which sets all the hill-side laughing ; 
here again, thunderous and menaceful. Over 
the Craig there is a patch of cloud like a 
bit of rainbow—faint pink passing through 
fainter yellow into green. Sunlight and 
shadow move along the hills, and as the 
vapours drift, great flakes detach themselves 
and sail away into the east. All the west is 
full of glassy gold light and of clouds with 
burning edges. One thinks of Sinai and of 
the Transfiguration. The Ochils seem to be 
holy ground. 


—-— « 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 


Sunday Readings for October. 
By R. W. DALE, LL.D. (Bremincuam). 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


THE SEED WHICH FELL BY THE WAYSIDE. 


isy N the time of our Lord there 

mj were several very different 
conceptions of the kingdom 

of the Messiah prevalent 

among the Jewish people. 

The more devout among 

them believed that under 

His glorious reign there would be a great 
moral and religious reformation of the elect 
race, and that heathen nations would worship 
the God of Israel; but it was supposed that 
this would be the result—or largely the result 
—of external and political influences. The 
Christ would first set up His Kingdom by 
sheer force, would destroy oppressive govern- 
ments, do justice between man and man, 
augment in wonderful ways the material 
happiness of the human race ; and largely by 
these means would achieve the great moral 
and religious change. The disciples had 
shared this expectation, and when the parable 
of the Sower was spoken they were very far 
from having surrendered it. I suppose, too, 
that just then they were becoming very con- 
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fident that the supreme hour was at hand 
when their Master would claim and assert 
His regal power ; for His teaching and His 
miracles had produced an immense popular 
impression, and great crowds were following 
Him from all parts of the country. 

This was the time that He chose for ex- 
plaining in a succession of parables the true 
nature of His Kingdom. It was not to be 
established by force. He did not intend to 
attack the Roman power, or to sweep away 
in a hurricane of divine anger all the unjust 
and tyrannical governments which, beyond 
the limits of the empire, were oppressing 
countless millions of mankind. He did not 
intend to make any sudden change in the 
external conditions of human life. This was 
not His method. He had come to preach 
what He calls “the word of the Kingdom”; 
that is, to announce that the Kingdom of 
God was near, and to make known to men 
certain great truths which, if they were 
received, would, through God’s grace, be the 
“seed” of a new and perfect life; and this 
life would show itself in fruits of righteous- 
ness. As the result of His “word” men 
would come, one by one, under the effective 
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control and authority of God; and gradu- 
ally, first among the Jewish people and then, 
as He afterwards made clear, among the 
heathen, there would be gathered to Him 
large numbers of men whose great endeavour 
would be to do the will of God perfectly, 
and who would endure any loss and pain 
rather than not do it; these would be the 
true and loyal subjects of the divine King- 
dom ; in them and through them its spirit 
would be illustrated and its aims accom- 
plished. 

And as He did not intend to set up the 
Kingdom by visible and external force, 
neither did He intend to set it up by irre- 
sistible spiritual force. Men were not to be 
compelled to receive His word; they were to 
be free to receive or to reject it; after receiv- 
ing it, they were not to be compelled to 
retain it. 

What was true of His “word” as taught 
by Himself, is true of that same “ word” 
as taught by His disciples in all countries 
and all ages. 

In some cases—in very many cases—the 
Christian Gospel is, as our Lord says, like 
seed which falls on a path running through 
the field in which a sower is at work; the 
seed lies on the surface ; it can take no root; 
the birds of the air carry it off; nothing 
comes of it. Our Lord’s explanation is full 
of instruction. ‘When any one heareth the 
word of the Kingdom and wnderstandeth it 
not, then cometh the evil one and snatcheth 
away that which hath been sown in his 
heart.” ‘ Understandeth it not.” I suppose 
that this is not the explanation that many 
Christian people would have expected. They 
would have thought it nearer the facts of the 
case if our Lord had said—‘* When any one 
heareth the word of the Kingdom and does 
not feel it, is not charmed by it, agitated by 
it, filled by it with a sense of guilt, inspired 
by it with a desire to find God and to serve 
Him, ‘hen it comes to nothing.” The first 
thought of many people is that there must 
be emotion of some kind or other, and the 
more exciting the better, or else the word 
of God which they hear in sermons or read 
in the Bible will not profit them. 

Christ knows us better than we know our- 
selves. He is in no hurry to excite men. 
He wants them, first of all, to understand 
what He says—what He says about God’s 
love for mankind, about perfect righteous- 
ness, about why He Himself came into the 
world, about sin, about His giving His life 
as a ransom for many, about prayer, about 
freedom from anxiety with regard to food 


and clothing, about riches, about judgment 
tocome. They must first see His meaning - 
must take trouble to see it. If, as soon as a 
divine word comes to a man, he tries to 
excite himself about it, the chances are that 
he will not understand it ; and therefore it 
will not save him. 

This is a question of life and death for 
every man. It is certain that among those 
who have, in a sense, been familiar with the 
Christian Gospel from their childhood, and 
who listen to Christian preaching every 
Sunday, there are large numbers who are 
none the better for it ; and, in many cases, 
the reason is that they do not “ understand” 
the Gospel. It is equally certain that there 
are large numbers who, while they are 
really under the control of the great revela- 
tion of God in Christ, know very little of its 
power to reveal duty, to give vigour to 
righteousness, to quiet the agitation of the 
heart in sorrow, to inspire the hope of im- 
mortal blessedness in God; and the reason 
is that there are some of the contents of 
that revelation which they “understand” 
very imperfectly, while there is very much 
which they do not “understand” at all. 

We can understand nothing while the 
mind remains passive. Even in physical 
perception the mind does not merely receive 
impressions from the material world. To 
see, to hear, there must be an effort of the 
mind itself, or the impression made on the 
organ of vision or the organ of hearing will 
not pass into consciousness and become a 
definite perception. Every teacher knows 
that he has done nothing until he has com- 
pelled or persuaded a child to make an 
intellectual effort to take free possession of 
what he is being taught. A teacher of 
genius shows his power by charming the 
child into making the effort almost without 
knowing it. 

But this effort to understand Christian 
truth is what large numbers of persons who 
attend public worship will not make ; and, 
therefore, they never become Christ’s disci- 
ples—they learn nothing from Him. Others 
are satisfied with the simplest elements of 
the Christian revelation; are always going 
back to them ; cannot be induced to advance 
beyond them; think it a kind of merit to 
cling to what they call “the simple truths of 
the Gospel.” They insist on remaining in a 
kind of religious infant-school all their days; 
they want every service to be a sort of 
spiritual kindergarten, in which if they learn 
anything, they may learn it by being amused 
and without trouble. Men do not get pre- 
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pared for a Tripos in kindergartens; and 
men are not made Christians, robust in faith 
and righteousness, by kindergarten services. 

It may be said that it is the fault of 
preachers that great religious truths do not 
provoke keener intellectual activity and 
deeper moral interest. I suppose that most 
preachers are far more painfully conscious 
than any of their people of how inadequately 
they set forth the awful and glorious and 
pathetic truths revealed by Christ. But I 
am not clear that the indifference of those 
who listen to us is always or altogether our 
fault. In many cases I am certain that it is 
not. There was the same indifference among 
those who listened to our Lord Himself ; for 
in this parable He is describing the results 
of His own ministry as well as of ours. “A 
disciple is not above his Master, nor a 
servant above his Lord.” We are told that 
if we would only preach simply, as Christ 
preached, everybody would listen to us, and 
would understand what we said. But there 
were people who did not understand Him ; 
why are we necessarily to be held responsible 
if some men do not understand us? Even 
the elect twelve could not make out the 
meaning of this parable of the Sower ; they 
had to ask Him in private to explain it to 
them. 

I do not say that every man that under- 
stands the Gospel of Christ receives it and 
lives in the power of it; but 1 do say that 
unless a man understands it, it cannot move 
him to repent of sin, to grasp the infinite 
blessings of the Christian redemption, and to 
do the will of God. Lalso say that even 
among those who are Christ’s true servants, 
some are so indolent—intellectually and spiri- 
tually indolent—that very much of what they 
read in the Bible, and very much of what they 
hear in sermons, falls on a hard beaten 
pathway where it can take no root. They 
make no effort to understand it, and the seed 
which might have sprung up and yielded a 
golden harvest is carried off by the birds of 
the air. As they grow older the pathway 
becomes broader and harder, it is trodden 
by the feet of innumerable secular thoughts 
and interests. The handful of seed that fell 
on fairly good soil when they began to serve 
God, is still growing, but the greater part of 
their life is barren and bare. They care 
nothing for truth which is not familiar to 
them ; in too many cases they cease to care 
for truth which once influenced them power- 
fully. Their condition is a melancholy one. 
Unless they become more vigilant it is pos- 
sible that the whole field may be trodden hard 
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and that the good wheat, which is even now 
scant enough, will wholly disappear. 

The lesson of this part of the parable is 
avery simple one. Whatever divine truth 
comes to us we should brood over it and ask 
God’s help to enable us to “ understand ” it. 
We may not be able to excite the emotion 
which it ought to create, we may have no 
force to discharge the duties which it im- 
poses, but at least we can dwell upon it till 
we have taken possession of it, or, rather, till 
it has taken possession of us. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
THE SEED WHICH FELL UPON THE ROCKY PLACES. 


Our Lord delivered this parable from a 
boat on the Sea of Galilee, the people stand- 
ing in crowds on the shore. Between the 
western border of the lake and the hills 
the greater part of the soil is extremely fer- 
tile. The luxuriance and beauty of the 
shrubs and flowers with which it is covered 
in the spring and early summer are wonder- 
ful. As the traveller crosses the plain the 
oleanders, rich with bloom, rise high above 
his horse’s head. If it were cultivated it 
would yield heavy crops. But in places, the 
basaltic rock has only an inch or two of 
earth upon it—not enough to hold any mois- 
ture when there is great heat; and as the plain 
lies seven hundred feet below the Mediter- 
ranean, and is surrounded on nearly all sides 
by lofty hills, in summer it becomes very hot 
under the glaring Syrian sun. The seed that 
falls on “the rocky places” springs up as 
if it were in a hot-house, but it can take no 
deep root ; the soil soon becomes dust and the 
plant perishes. 

Christ tells us what kind of people are 
represented by the seed which falls on the 
rocky places. They are people who receive 
the Christian Gospel easily— with joy” ; 
people who are charmed by it; people who 
have no painful struggles at the beginning 
of their Christian life; but as they receive 
the Gospel easily they part with it easily. 
They endure “for a while,” but when 
“tribulation or persecution ariseth because 
of the word they stumble.” 

There is no harm in receiving “ with joy” 
the good news of the infinite blessings which 
the divine love has given us in Christ. It 
is natural that such news should be received 
“with joy.” The glorious freedom with 
which God confers these blessings is as sur- 
prising as the greatness of the blessings 
themselves. Only believe, and these blessings 
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are yours. How wonderful! Men have 
listened to the assurance—at first with 
amazement and incredulity, and then with 
exulting gladness. Only believe, and though 
you are blind you shall see the glory of 
God ; though you are deaf you shall hear His 
voice ; though you are dead you shall live. 
Only believe: you have not to amend your 
life before God will be gracious to you; Only 
believe, and He will help you to amend it. 
You have not to atone for your sins by the 
severities of a penitential discipline: Christ 
has atoned for them; Only believe. You 
have not to win the love of God by years 
of righteous living; it is yours already ; 
Only believe. 

All this is true; more than all this is 
true. It is an evil thing for a Church when 
its ministers shrink from the most fearless 
declaration of the truth that the blessings 
of the Christian redemption are too precious 
to be bought by any human merit ; and that 
if they are received at all they must be 
received as God’s free gift to those who 
are wholly undeserving. But when they 
have been received—what comes afterwards ? 
The entrance into the city of God may for 
multitudes of men be easy; the gates stand 
open night and day; no one that desires 
to enter in Christ’s name is shut out. But 
what then? “Tribulation or persecution ” 
may come upon a man because of his 
Christian faith; will he stand fast? Will 
he seek for “glory, honour, and incorrup- 
tion” by “patient continuance in well- 
doing”? There is a prolonged conflict to be 
maintained with temptation to sin, with 
weariness, with the persistent pressure upon 
the mind and the heart of those transient 
excitements and interests which make us 
forget the invisible and eternal kingdom, 
with physical pain, with harassing doubts ; 
in one form or another the fight has to be 
carried on by every Christian man if he is 
to save his soul from death; will he fight to 
the end? will he overcome ? 

Our Lord never encouraged the illusion 
that the Christian life is free from difficulty. 
He warned men that to become His disciples 
was a serious undertaking. He charged 
them to measure deliberately the sacrifices 
which it might impose upon them. A man 
has only to believe and God will give him all 
the blessings of the Christian redemption ; 
but to keep them, to enter into the actual 
possession of them, he must exert himself 
vigorously and persistently; and he may 
have to break with dear friends, to lose 
social position and consideration, to abandon 


projects of ambition, to submit to serious 
losses in business, to endure many troubles, 

Now those who, as soon as the divine 
word of grace and authority touches them, 
receive it, and receive it “with joy,” are 
usually persons whose deeper life has never 
been moved by the more awful and austere 
aspects of the revelation of ‘God in Christ, 
They receive the Christian Gospel easily, 
because they have never seen how appalling 
a thing sinis. It does not surprise them 
that God should forgive them freely, for they 
have never felt that there was very much to 
forgive. They rather feel that God would 
treat them hardly if He did not forgive 
them, and forgive them without imposing 
any severe conditions. They never feel what 
an immense blessing God’s pardon is; they 
never feel that it is worth while to endure 
any loss and to make any amount of painful 
exertion in order to keep it. And so, they 
are unwilling to abstain from amuse- 
ments which experience has shown them 
are unfavourable to Christian earnestness; 
they think it hard if it is suggested that 
they are running unnecessary risks by 
cultivating intercourse with pleasant people 
in a higher social condition than themselves, 
who are wholly indifferent to the terrors 
and glories of the invisible and eternal uni- 
verse—as if there could be any hardship 
in avoiding what imperils their eternal 
blessedness! They would never dream of 
living too far from their office or their works 
to beable to go to business regularly ; but 
if they find a house with pleasant gardens 
about it and in a pleasant country, they 
take it without hesitation, though it is too 
far from church to allow them to attend 
worship with any regularity. They have 
never been filled with awe and dread by 
the possibility of missing eternal glory, and 
therefore they take no trouble to make their 
“calling and election sure.” 

They receive the Christian Gospel easily 
because they do not see how amazing it is 
that the Eternal Son of God should have 
become flesh to save us. To persons of deep 
and serious minds it is so amazing as to be 
almost incredible. But when such persons 
believe it, it becomes a transcendent revela- 
tion of the love of God. The greatness of 
the love oppresses them; it is a “ weight of 
glory” which they can hardly bear; they 
tremble under it. And they feel, in the 
very depth of their heart, that the peril 
from which the Son of God came to deliver 
them must be appalling. They dwell with 
wonder on what He endured for their 
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salvation; they see that in order to save 
them He declined no pain, no anguish ; and 
this braces them up to severe effort and 
resolute endurance, that the salvation secured 
for them at so great a price may not be 
lost through their indolence, their love of 
leasure or their love of ease, their passion 
for wealth, or any other earthly good. But 
those who see nothing amazing in the in- 
carnation and in the death of Christ for 
the sin of the world—nothing to make faith 
difficult—receive no adequate impression of 
the great love of God or of the great evils 
from which that love delivers us. They 
easily become Christians ; and since there is 
nothing to appal them in “the indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish” which 
menace the unfaithful and disobedient, they 
easily cease to be Christians. 

Those who are conscious that they are 
represented by the seed which fell on “the 
rocky places” should dwell on the grave 
warning of Christ until their hearts are 
filled with fear. Apart from fear the 
Christian life is likely to be wanting in depth 
and strength. And if any one who reads 
these pages suggests that “perfect love 
casteth out fear,” I venture to ask him 
whether he is sure that in his own case fear 
has vanished under the power of perfect love. 
Has it vanished through religious indiffer- 
ence? Was there ever any fear for the love 
to “cast out”? The austere elements of the 
Christian revelation are necessary, if its 
more gracious elements are to take deep 
root in the life. Paul, long after he had 
known the freedom and blessedness of the 
Christian Gospel, anticipated with awe the 
account which he would have to render at 
the judgment seat of Christ of his earthly 
ministry, and kept his body under lest, after 
having preached to others, he himself should 
prove a castaway. 

And when the soil of the heart is shallow 
there should be prayer to God to deepen it. 
He may answer the prayer by sending sharp 
troubles which will break up the rock and 
pulverise it ; but it is worth while to endure 
any earthly suffering rather than risk the loss 
ofthe Christian redemption. “Whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth.” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
THE SEED WHICH FELL AMONG THORNS. 


MEN miss the power and triumph of the 
Christian life, partly because they do not 
take the trouble to understand the Christian 


Gospel, and partly because though they have 
received it with joy it has taken no deep root 
in them ; but, perhaps, most of all, because its 
growth is choked by thorns, by the care of 
the world and the deceitfulness of riches. 
** The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending we lay waste our powers, 

We have given our hearts away.” 

Yes—and, therefore, 
left for God. 

The persons described in this part of the 
parable are persons who once promised well. 
The good seed struck its roots into their life 
and sprang up, and it is there still. The 
plant is not withered and dead like that which 
grew upon the rocky places; but though it 
has a kind of life, the life is worthless, it is 
without power to yield the fruit for which the 
seed was sown. The Gospel is doing little or 
nothing for them, except that, at times, it is 
making them very wretched by reminding 
them of the contrast between what they are 
and what they might have been. It has been 
“choked” by “the care of the world,” or by 
“the deceitfulness of riches,” or by both. 

There are large numbers of people in this 
country, good Christian people, who think 
that if their income were a little larger they 
would not only be happier but better. The 
workman believes that if his thirty shillings 
a week could be made two pounds, the clerk 
believes that if his hundred and fifty a year 
could be made three hundred, the tradesman 
believes that if his eight hundred a year 
could be made twelve, and the manufac- 
turer believes that if his fifteen hundred could 
be made two or three thousand he would have 
less anxiety, better health, a happier home, 
more leisure for religious thought and for 
prayer, that he would give more generously, 
and render much more vigorous and effective 
service to God and man. These are the pro- 
mises which riches hold out to us, and so we 
give our heart and strength to getting richer. 
Christ has spoken of the deceitfulness of 
riches, but we do not believe Him, until a 
miserable experience has convinced us that 
He is right. 

The workman with thirty shillings a week 
gets his two pounds; and now, instead of 
feeling happier and easier he has discovered 
that he and his wife and children have new 
wants, and he sets his heart on fifty shillings. 
The clerk with a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year gets his three hundred ; he moves into 
a larger house and he finds that he wants 
four hundred. The income of the trades- 
man rises from eight hundred a year to 
twelve; he goes into the country for the 


we have no heart 
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benefit of his children’s health ; he discovers 
that his grounds require two gardeners in- 
stead of one, and that he must keep a 
horse to take him to the station; he wants 
fiiteen hundred or two thousand a year 
instead of twelve. The manufacturer makes 
three thousand, which he thought would 
satisfy all his desires ; but he and his wife 
and children find themselves in a new 
“set”; he has to give expensive entertain- 
ments ; he thinks it necessary to hunt for the 
sake of his health; the margin between his 
income and his expenditure is no greater than 
it was when he was just beginning to be 
prosperous. ‘ Enough is a little more than 
a man has”; nearly all men are cheated by 
“the deceitfulness of riches.” 

They promise so much ; they are able to 
do so little. A man works hard to get 
them, and is certain that they will make 
himself and those dependent on him happier. 
He works so hard that his health is broken 
before he is fifty. Or, perhaps, his wife falls 
ill and no money can save her. Or a fool,a 


spendthrift, or a brute, marries his daughter, 
the pride and joy of his heart, for the sake 
of her money. Or, no great trouble comes, but 
somehow, in the very getting of money his 
interests are narrowed and his life impover- 
ished ; his keen delight in his favourite poets 


becomes dull; he travels in Switzerland 
with a courier, and he has not half the 
delight in the scenery that he had when he 
tramped over the passes with a knapsack on 
his back, and was anxious to save a couple 
of francs on his hotel bill. 

Wealth is “deceitful.” An investment 
which promised ten per cent. drops to five, 
then to two, then to nothing; and then 
there is a call instead of a dividend. Aman 
invests in a mine, and there is a great strike, 
or the mine is flooded ; in railways, and bad 
trade comes and there is a heavy diminution 
of traffic; in a flourishing manufacturing 
company, and a new invention makes the 
patent worthless ; in a bank, and the direc- 
tors are careless or incapable, or the manager 
turns out a scoundrel. His anxiety is in- 
cessant. He thinks that his money belongs 
to him; ah! the deceitfulness of riches! he 
belongs to it. I once asked a friend of mine 
why he had given up riding; he answered 
that while he kept a horse he was obliged 
to ride an hour or twoa day, whether he 
wanted to ride or not. He was the horse’s 
servant; he wanted his liberty and so he 
sold it. And there are tens of thousands of 
men who are the servants of their money. 
They are looking after it during the day; 
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they are kept awake by anxiety about it at 
night; no servant in their house thinks or 
cares as much about them as they think 
about their investments. 

And so the desire of wealth, the posses. 
sion of wealth, and the care which wealth 
brings with it, “choke the word.” How 
many men I have known who have loved 
God less in the exact proporticn in which 
God prospered them! [do not mean that 
they became bad men; they did not curse 
or swear or get drunk. But they became 
irregular in their attendance at public 
worship because they had a pleasant house 
and were living far in the country. When 
they became their own masters and could com. 
mand their own time they gave up Christian 
work—which was delightful to them when 
they were servants. The people among 
whom they lived when they became rich 
were less devout and less simple in their 
habits than their earlier friends, and they 
caught the spirit of their new society. The 
good seed had sprung up and the plant was 
not quite dead, but it was a long, thin, pale 
stalk, and the ears of wheat did not form; 
it was nothing but straw, and thorns had 
choked it. 

The “care of the world” also chokes the 
word. Some men are ruined by a feverish 
desire to get more than they have ; others 
by a feverish dread of losing what they have 
already. In some men the word is choked 
by too great a longing for the pleasant 
things which more wealth would enable 
them to obtain ; in others by a dread of the 
evil things which the loss of wealth would 
bring upon them. In both cases, whether 
by its fair promises or by its threatenings, 
the world so fills the heart that the Gospel 
of God’s grace and the great hope of eternal 
glory can either find no place at all or are 
crushed and paralysed by hostile powers. 

Men may argue that it is impossible not 
to desire the wealth which would contribute 
to the happiness and security of their wives 
and children ; impossible not to regard with 
dread the poverty which would contract, and 
perhaps destroy, the pleasures of their 
homes. They may contend that neither 
those who suffer from the deceitfulness of 
riches nor those who suffer from the care of 
the world can help it. I believethem. Nor 
could the lame men that Christ healed help 
being lame ; nor the blind men to whom He 
gave sight help being blind. I should utter 
no word of reproach against those who are 
deceived by riches or mastered by care, if I 
did not know that Christ came to deliver 
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them, and that He can do it. If once a 
Christian man discovers that his salvation is 
in peril unless he masters the passion for 
wealth and subdues a restless dread of 
poverty, he will look to Christ to save him 
from these sins as he looks to Christ to save 
him from lying and profanity, and all sensual 
vices ; and his salvation from them will be 
achieved. 

But he himself must do his part. As his 
business increases, he must be careful not to 
diminish the time that he devotes to prayer 
and worship in public and in private ; and 
not to allow his interest in Christian work 
todecline. With the growth of wealth or 
the multiplication of cares, a man needs an 
augmentation of his spiritual force to keep 
his heart from being wholly occupied either 
with his success or his solicitudes. I find 
that men who are heavily charged with 
business responsibilities can command time 
for municipal offices and for political activity ; 
and such men can, if they will, command 
time for thought and reading and for ren- 
dering service to the Church which will 
make more awful and more glorious to them 
the invisible Kingdom of God. Everything 
depends upon whether they care to do it, 
and whether, in laying out their life, they 
make provision for doing it. Men forget 


that if Christ does not hold the supreme 
place in their life He will gradually with- 


draw from them altogether. They suppose 
—and the supposition is fatal—that they can 
make it their first concern to win wealth 
or to escape poverty, and yet secure the 
approval of God now, and eternal blessed- 
ness hereafter. And then ‘‘the thorns choke 
the word and it becometh unfruitful.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY, 


THE SEED WHICH WAS SOWN UPON THE GOOD GROUND, 


Ir is interesting to compare the diffe rent 
forms in which the three first Gospels have 
reported our Lord’s description of the persons 
represented by the seed which was sown 
upon the good ground. Matthew says that 
“he that was sown upon the good ground 
this is he that heareth the word and wnder- 
standeth it.” Mark, that it stands for those who 
hear and accept it ; Luke, that it represents 
“such as in an honest and good heart, having 
heard the word, hold it fast and bring forth 
fruit with patience.” 

_ Archbishop Trench, in his excellent exposi- 
tion of the Parables, asks, “ What is this 
honest and good heart ? How can any heart 


be called good before the Word and the Spirit 
have made it so ? and yet here the seed jinds 
a good soil, does not make it.” “The same 
question,” he adds, “recurs, as when Christ 
declares, ‘He that is of God heareth God’s 
words’ (John viii. 41), and again, ‘ Every 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice’ 
(John xviii. 37). For who in the sinful world 
can be called ‘of the truth’ ?” 

I am not sure that the passages which the 
Archbishop quotes from John’s Gospel are 
quite relevant. For it seems probable, or at 
least possible, that when our Lord said, “ He 
that is of God heareth God’s words,” and, 
“Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice,” He may have been thinking chiefly 
of those devout Jews among His contempo- 
raries, who had received the revelations of 
God to the Jewish race recorded in the 
Jewish Scriptures, and who were as truly 
saints as Daniel or Isaiah, as David or Abra- 
ham. They were already “of God” and 
“of the truth,” and they were prepared to 
receive the larger revelation which came to 
them through Christ. 

But, apart from cases of this kind, it is 
very evident that there are some men who 
are better prepared to receive the Christian 
Gospel than others, and who, when they have 
received it, are more likely to deal honestly 
with it and to “hold it fast.” The divine 
word reaches one man who has been untrue 
to his conscience for many years; who after 
being filled again and again with the keenest 
shame for his moral failures has relapsed into 
his evil habits; an irresolute man, a man 
whose conduct varies with his varying moods. 
The divine word reaches him and produces 
a deep impression upon him, but he has been 
so accustomed to feel compunction for sin 
and to go on sinning—to make good reso- 
lutions and to break them—that the im- 
pression, however deep, fails to produce any 
real change of life and conduct. It reaches 
another man who has acquired a certain 
moral firmness and persistency by the endea- 
vour to discharge common duties. He has 
been faithful to the fainter light of con- 
science, he is likely to be faithful to the 
clearer light of the Gospel. 

It comes to a man who has been deceiv- 
ing himself for years about the quality of his 
moral life. He has a great deal of kindly 
feeling and is always ready to do a friendly 
turn for a neighbour if it does not require 
any self-sacrifice; he has had beautiful 
thoughts about an ideal goodness, and has 
sometimes felt all aglow when these thoughts 
have been present to him ; he has had what 
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it was common, thirty years ago, to describe 
as “lofty aspirations ” after a noble type of 
character. It is true that he is always fail- 
ing, and knows it ; it is true that he is grossly 
negligent in the discharge of most ordinary 
duties ; but his gravest faults give him no great 
concern. He has such beautiful thoughts 
about what he ought to be and would like 
to be, that he has come to believe that he 
is a better sort of man than his neighbours, 
a man of more delicate moral fibre and of a 
higher moral order. In that man the seed 
has fallen into very bad ground. There 
is a wide gulf between his ideas of duty and 
his moral emotions on the one hand, and his 
actual life on the other. He is likely to 
keep his old habits. The fresh impression 
that he has received of the Gospel adds a 
transient brightness to his ideal of moral 
perfection, a transient warmth to his moral 
emotions, but he will be none the better. 

It comes to another man who has a dull 
imagination and whose conscience is not very 
sensitive, but who has taken pains to dis- 
charge his duty, as far as he knows it, 
though in a humdrum and rather dreary 
fashion; he has put restraint upon himself 
and endured inconvenience in order to serve 
others and to keep himself out of the way of 
moral harm. The Gospel reaches him and 
it has fallen upon good ground; he will 
hold it fast; in time it will greatly change 
him. The seed will yield—not perhaps a 
hundredfold, but at least thirty. 

There is an old proverb, “The greater 
the sinner the greater the saint”; I do 
not believe in the truth of it; I do not 
believe that a man is likely to be a better 
Christian after his conversion, because, 
before it, he was tricky, untruthful, dis- 
honest, was selfish, sensual, or a drunkard. 
Sometimes, indeed, when a man has been 
guilty of gross vice there is a fierce reaction 
when he repents; his natural temperament, 
which made him reckless in his wickedness, 
makes him gloriously impassioned in his 
devotion to Christ. But cases of this kind 
are, I believe, infrequent. Men who have 
long been disloyal to the voice of God in con- 
science, find it hard to obey the voice of God 
in Christ ; and even if they listen and obey, 
their past wrong-doing makes the Christian 
life very difficult. 

This is no disparagement of the grace of 
God. For that grace does not reach us for 
the first time when we receive with joy and 
thankfulness the Christian Gospel. To the 
ancient Jews the law was “a schoolmaster ” 
to bring them to Christ ; impatience under 
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the discipline of the “schoolmaster,” revolt 
against his authority, was no preparation 
for receiving the supreme disclosure of the 
divine love. Conscience is also a “ school. 
master” to bring us to Christ; disregard of 
plain moral duty is no preparation for re. 
ceiving the Christian redemption. The 
Spirit of God works in men before they come 
face to face with Christ ; by resisting Him, 
they increase the energy of all the evil forces 
of their nature; by yielding to Him, the 
ground is made “good” for the reception 
of the divine word. 

But a parable drawn from the material 
world can never illustrate, at all points, the 
mysteries of the moral and religious life of 
man. The common soil in which the sower 
sows his seed is fast bound in the chains of 
fate ; it is what it is, as the result of the 
action of the great powers of nature working 
through countless ages. But the soil in 
which the word of God is sown is alive, 
conscious ; within limits, it has freedom. 
With its own consent and by God’s grace, it 
can undergo great changes. It may be very 
bad ground to-day ; it may be comparatively 
good ground twelve months hence. Even 
the common ground of the physical world 
may be greatly changed by careful industry. 
The rocky places, almost bare, may be 
covered with earth; the exhausted land 
may be enriched with manure ; deep plough- 
ing may turn up the subsoil, expose it to the 
air and the sun, and make an unkindly 
field fertile; the thorns which choke the 
seed one year may be dug up and burnt, 
and the next year’s crop may be an abun- 
dant one. 

And we, living men and women, may 
appeal to God to change our hearts from 
evil to good by His grace. We ourselves 
may cultivate the soil of the inner life; we 
may deepen and enrich it; and if we do 
our part, no divine word that comes to us 
will fail to bring forth fruit. We may 
have to pass through great sorrows in order 
to become better. Heavy troubles may be 
necessary to break up the rocky places; 
fiery sufferings may be necessary to con- 
sume the thorns. Prolonged meditation on 
God, a close and fearless examination of 
ourselves, earnest and persistent prayer, will 
certainly be necessary, if the divine word 
which comes to us is to yield a great harvest. 
But no suffering can be too severe, no effort 
too painful or too strenuous, if only at last, 
through God’s grace, we achieve the eternal 
righteousness and eternal glory to which we 
are destined in Christ. 
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THE MELON-SELLER. 
By E. Von Braas. 





«I can't say nothin’,” said Mrs. Redmore, “ only, there, it makes me bad to see you cry, it do, 
and I reckon there's no reason.” 


KITTY ALONE. 
A Storp of Three Fires. 
By S. BARING GOULD, M.A., Aurnor or “ Menatan,” ‘‘Joun HerrinG,”’ ETC., ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON BROWNE. 


CHAPTER XLV.—DAYLIGHT. 


‘HE musicians looked at each other. 

They could hardly. continue to prac- 
tise Puddicombe in F till the little awkward- 
ness of the passage largo molto con affectuoso 
caprizio was set to rights. It would be half 
an hour before this was done. Meanwhile, 
the orchestra might as well work their 
tongues as well as their arms and fingers, and 
blow questions and puff opinions in place of 
musical notes. They had assembled that 
evening with a double intent : the excuse for 
their meeting was the rehearsal; the real 
object, the airing of their views on the fire 
at the Cellars, its probable origin, and what 
had become of Jason Quarm. 

For the gathering of information on such 
matters, what was more fortunate than the 
presence in their midst of Pasco Pepperill, 
the man of all others best qualified to give 
information relative to the matters troubling 
all hearts? It was true that a good many— 
the bassoon and the ophicleide among the 


orchestra—entertained grave views relative to 
XXXV—51 


the conduct of Pepperill; well! there the 


man was. They might prove him with keen 
questions, catch him off his guard with sly 
hits, entangle him with incautious admis- 
sions into which they had lured him, and 
then sit in judgment on him and the whole 
case, after he had withdrawn. 

“Gents and neighbours, and friends all,” 
said Pasco, seating himself, “as church- 
warden, my place is among you, and allow 
me to stand treat of rum and water all 
round—no, better than that, a grand bowl of 
punch, and we'll spoon it out with our good 
host’s whalebone ladle, and the Queen Anne 
shilling in the bottom. Landlord, don’t 
spare the rum ; thanks to my uncle, I’m a 
man of means and can pay my way.” 

Marvellous as a solvent is punch. The mere 
mention of a bowl began to melt and break 
up prejudice and fixed opinions. The bas- 
soon had been persistent in insisting on the 
criminality of Pepperill; he had urged 
every point against him, he had turned aside 
every argument that tended to exonerate 
him. As a man of strict integrity, he was 
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now placed in a difficult position. Either 
he must hold to his opinion, rise, bow 
stiffly, and decline to drink out of the bowl, 
to wet his lips with the generous liquor the 
churchwarden provided, or else his judgment 
must undergo modifications, then a complete 
volte-face. 

The popping of a cork was heard. At 
once the bassoon acknowledged that he had 
been precipitate in forming his conclusions. 
A waft of rum and lemons entered the room, 
he began to see that there were weighty 
considerations which had escaped him 
hitherto, and which undermined his convic- 
tions. Then came the clink of the ladle in 
the bowl, and the bowl was being brought in. 
The bassoon’s preconceptions went down like 
a pack of cards. The whole room was 
redolent with a fragrant steam, as the great 
iron-stoneware bowl was planted on the 
table. The bassoon was converted into an 
ardent, enthusiastic believer in the church- 
warden. 

Wondrous is the power of conscience. It 
may lie asleep, it may remain for long inert, 
but a little something comes, unexpectedly 
touches it, and it springs up to full energy, 
and resolves amidst much self-reproach to 
make amends for the past. So was it in the 
interior of the bassoon. The sniff of punch 
was to his conscience what “Hey, rats!” is 
to the dozing dog. It was alive, it was 
stinging him, it had brought him metaphori- 
cally in penitence to his knees before Pasco 
Pepperill. He could not think, say, show 
himself, sufficiently convinced that that man 
who provided and paid for the punch was 
the embodiment of all virtues, with a 
character unstained as is the lily.. He 
trampled on his own base self, he spurned 
at it, for having for a while thought evil of so 
admirable a man. 

‘Peter Squance bain’t here. "Tis a pity— 
our first fiddle,” said the second violin. 
“He'll be mazed when he comes back with 
the molto largo, and finds the punch all gone.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Pepperill. “Not a 
bit of it. When this bowl is done, we will 
have another.” 

Mr. Pepperill stood up, and stirred the 
steaming sca before him in which floated 
yellow islets of lemon. All eyes were on 
the bowl, all nostrils were dilated and snif- 
fing, all mouths watering. 

Pasco filled each glass, and then ensued a 
nodding all round, eyes were turned up, lips 
smacked, and the precious liquor allowed to 
trickle down the throats in thin rills over the 
tongue. 
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Presently the clarionet put down his 
glass and said, “It was a lucky job, Paseo 
that your rick o’ straw escaped t’other night,” 

“ Ay, ’twas a first-rate chance,” said the 
landlord, who had come and remained to 
taste his own brew and hear encomiums on it, 

“You see the wind was t’other way,” said 
the cello. 

“And ’twasn’t insured,” added the cla. 
rionet. 

All the rest looked round, and frowned, 
and reared their chins. The clarionet 
shrank together. What had he said ? Some- 
thing stupid or uncivil ? He was too dull to 
see where his error lay. 

“That had nothing to do with it. "Twas 
water chucked over it as saved it,” threw in 
the bassoon, flying to the rescue. 

** My straw rick suffered more from well- 
intentioned assistants than from anything 
else,” said Pepperill. ‘The wind was direct 
away from it, and so it couldn’t hurt.” 

“It was coorious, though, the fire taking 
place when everyone was away from home,” 
said the clarionet. 

Again all looked indignantly at him. That 
instrument had a way of always sounding 
out of key. 

“There was nothing coorious at all in it,” 
answered the churchwarden with prompti- 
tude; ‘it was just because every one was 
away that the fire got the upper hand.” 

“There’s something in that,” said the 
hautboy. 

“There is everything,” answered Pasco, 
“Tf I or my wife had been at the Cellars, we 
should have speedily called help and had the 
fire extinguished before it could take hold. 
No one was there, so it was allowed freedom 
to get the mastery, and then, no one could do 
nothing.” 

“That’s true,” said the second violin. 

“Tt’s true,” said the rest of the instru- 
ments in unison, looking into each other's 
faces, “it couldn’t be truer.” 

“You don’t happen to know how the fire 
came about ?” asked the clarionet. 

“T don’t know,” answered the church- 
warden. 

“You don’t know,’ 
cello, “ but you guess.” 

“T have my ideas,” observed Pasco. 
“Gents ! let me fill your glasses again.” 

“ And if I might make so bold to ask,” 
pursued the clarionct. 

“My mouth is shut,” answered Pasco, “I 
don’t want to hurt nobody, least of all a 
relation. Just fancy, gents all! the insur 
ance company have refused payment.” 


? 


repeated the violon- 
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“You don’t say so! Well! what is the 

world coming to? But it all stands in 

rophecy, in the Book o’ Dan,” said the 
Sstboy. 

“Jt is one of them beasts in Revelation 
said the second fiddle. ‘‘ The question only 
is which.” 

“But,” pursued Pepperill, “I’ve set my 
solicitor at ’em. He'll make ’em dance a 
Halantow.” 

“Very glad to hear it,” said the bassoon. 
“J drink to his and your success.” 

“We're going to institute proceedings,” 
continued Pasco. 

“What is proceedings ?” asked the clarionet 
under his hand of the hautboy. 

“It’s a sort of blister o’ Spanish fly,” was 
the answer, also in confidence. 

“Then it will make ’em dance, no mis- 
take,” said the clarionet. ‘Do you think, 
churchwarden, it will draw ?” 

“Draw!” Pasco rubbed his hands and 
looked round. “It'll draw getting on for 
fifteen hundred pound. If that b/aint 
drawin’ show me what is 

This announcement produced a great 
effect. 

“To go back to the pint,” said the 
clarionet. ‘It would be a comfort to us all 
if you'd give us your ideas on the matter of 
the fire. You see, we’re all abroad.” 

“T wouldn’t hurt nobody—not a fly. I 
was always tender-hearted,” said Pasco. 
“Besides, you'd talk.” 

“We are all friends,” urged the bassoon. 
“You see, coals don’t as a rule set alight to 
themselves, nor wool, nor hides neither.” 

“That’s what I’ve said all along,” observed 
the second fiddle. “Someone must ha’ done 
it. The question is—who ?” 

“Tl have another thimblefull of punch,” 
said the bass viol. “ It’s uncommon good, 
and does credit to all parties— 

* Come, let’s drink, and drown all sorrow, 


For perchance we may not— 
For perchance we may not meet here to-morrow.’ ” 


1? 


17? 


Then the hautboy trolled out— 


“ He that goes to bed, goes to bed sober, 
Falls as the leaves does— 
Falls as the leaves does—in October.” 


“Some one must ha’ done it,” observed 
the clarionet. 

“Of course some one did,” said Pepperill, 
“and when folk begin yarnin’ lies you ain't 
got far to look for the evil doer.” 

“That’s true,” was the chorus. 

“And no one was at the Cellars at the 


time but one or two persons,” said the 
clarionet, 
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“One was Jason Quarm,” said Pasco, 
“and burnt he was not, as was proved by 
the constable.” 

“T don’t know,” said the second fiddle. 
“The fire was so tremendous hot, and lasted 
so tremendous long, it would ha’ burned a 
fatter man nor Jason Quarm.” 

“ Jason’s not burnt. He’s runned away.” 

“ Runned away !” 

“Yes,” pursued Pasco, “’cos he didn’t 
want to have to give evidence as to what he: 
knew.” 

“* What wor that ?” 

“He comed to the Cellars, and found 
someone there doin’ of the wickedness, and 
he runned away so as not to have to say 
what he didn’t want to be forced to say.” 

“What was that ?” 

“Tt’s not for me to speak !” 

“Someone did it! who could ha’ done it?” 
said the clarionet. “I thought it wor 
proved, if I may be so bould, that you, 
Mr. Churchwarden, comed back to the 
Cellars.” 

“‘T—-!” exclaimed Pasco, becoming purple 
in the face. “It suited somebody's con- 
venience to say so, but I was in the linhay 
minding the hoss, and I put it to the com- 
pany—no one can be in two places at once, 
can they ?” 

“There’s something in that.” 

“T was minding the hoss, but I sent some- 
body back to lock up. I name no names, 
and she’s gone and put it on me to clear 
herself.” 

The eyebrows of all the instrumentalists 
went up. 

“ Kitty! what Kitty Alone!” 

“T name no names,” said Pasco; “ but I 
must say this to clear myself. I’ve borne 
hard words too long for the sake of shelter- 
ing she. The schoolmaster heard her father 
lecturing of her for what she'd done.” 

“But she wouldn’t do it out of pure 
wickedness,” urged the clarionet, “and what 
reason had she ?” 

“ There it is,” answered Pasco, “I see I’m 
among friends, and it won’t go no farther. 
I’d been speaking to her rather sharp for her 
goings on with young men, drawin’ on Jan 
Pooke, then kicking him over, then Noah 
Flood, and same with he. Noah, poor 
fellow, was took cruel bad along of she, 
ever since Ashburton fair had a pain in the 
stomach ; if that ain’t love, show me what 
love is. Then she took up with that school- 
master chap, and when I said I wouldn't 
have it, and I wasn’t going to have the 
family disgraced wi’ bringing schoolmasters 
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into it, she cut rusty, and sulked, and I 
believe it were naught but spite.” 

“ But,” observed the clarionet, “the tale 
I was told of what the schoolmaster said 
wasn't quite that.” 

“You are right there,” said Pasco. “ He’d 
alter his tale when he found what she'd 
been about. As is nat’ral, I put it to the 
company, if you was sweetheartin’, and you 
found your love had been up to wickedness, 
you wouldn’t tell tales of her, but would do 
all you could to screen her.” 

“That’s true,” was the general opinion. 

“And you think Jason seed her, and 
made off?” said the bassoon. 

“That explains everything,” observed the 
violoncello. 

“T begin to see daylight,” remarked the 
hautboy. 

At that moment in rushed the first violin, 
waving the score above his head. 

“T’ve got it!” he said. ‘“ Nothing easier. 
It wasn’t no fault o’ Puddicombe, he said 
it were our stoopidity. ‘What does largo 
molto con affectuoso caprizio mean ?’ he asked. 
Largo molto, turn the score upside down, con 
affectuoso caprizio, and go ahead like blazes.” 


CHAPTER XLVI.—A TRIUMPH. 


THE fumes of the punch had been dissi- 
pated, not only from the room of the Lamb 
and Flag, but also from the brain of the 
orchestra. 

The bassoon’s scruples revived ; he was 
still grateful for the punch, but resentful for 
the headache it had produced. 

The several points brought out by the 
clarionet, that provoking advocate for Pasco, 
who asked awkward questions and pro- 
pounded awkward suggestions, stood twink- 
ling like sparks in tinder. The bassoon 
thought that punch, good thing though it 
might be, did but momentarily overflow, and 
did not drown doubts. It darkened the 
burning questions but did not quench them. 
The disappearance of Quarm was not satis- 
factorily explained. The coincidence of the 
voiding of the Cellars conveniently for the 
fire, was not explained. The contradiction of 
tales as told by uncle and niece was unsifted. 
The bassoon grunted in his bed a grunt of 
dissatisfaction with himself for having 
yielded his opinions, a grunt of resentment 
against Pasco for having obfuscated his 
clear judgment, a grunt of resolve never 
again to allow his opinions to give way 
before punch. Conscience, that capricious 
factor, which had pricked him in one direc- 


tion last night, pricked him in another this 
morning. 

The hautboy, also, was out of tune. Qn 
review of the events of the past night, he 
considered that the entry of Pasco was an 
unwarrantable intrusion. The rule was wel] 
known that during a practice of the orches. 
tra no one should be admitted. Pepperill 
had entered uninvited, had forced himself 
into their society, and he must have done 
that for a purpose. For what purpose but 
to cajole, to hoodwink them ? 

In vain is the net spread in the sight of 
any bird. The hautboy was a very wide- 
awake and watchful bird, and he saw the 
meshes clearly. In vain is the hook cast in 
clear water ; and the medium was so trans- 
parent that the hautboy plainly saw the 
hook. He resolved to maintain an indepen- 
dent, observant attitude, to form his own 
opinion, not accept ready-made views served 
up to him with punch. When before had 
the churchwarden favoured the village 
orchestra with punch? Never—-since he 
had been churchwarden. Never when ina 
private capacity. Only when popular feel- 
ing became suspicious or hostile, did he 
show himself free-handed. His present 
liberality told against him. 

The violoncello also entered into commune 
with himself. Was there any chance of 
another brew? Would another bowl of 
punch be produced to keep up the favour. 
able opinion formed on the preceding evening, 
or would a mistrustful attitude act as a 
stimulant to excite greater liberality? One 
brew of punch was not much, it prepared 
the soil, a second would sow the seed, a 
third make it germinate, a fourth develop, 
and only a fifth fructify conviction in the 
integrity of the provider. 

The words spoken by Pepperill relative to 
Kate had spread. The orchestra confided 
them to their spouses, and the wives whis- 
pered them to their intimates. There arose 
in Coombe-in-Teignhead two rival factions. 
One party pent. that Pasco was guilty, 
the other argued that Kitty had fired the 
storehouse. The advantage of the latter 
view was that it explained what was other- 
wise inexplicable—the disappearance of 
Quarm. The story was worked into shape; 
it was elaborated in detail. Kitty, of a 
morose and vindictive nature, had been 
exasperated because her uncle had forbidden 
her engagement to the schoolmaster. Kitty 
had never been as other girls were. Her 
reserve was slyness, her bashfulness sulki- 
ness. Her schoolfellows had disliked her. 
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Their mothers shared the feelings of their 
daughters. As the proverb says—“Still 
waters run deep,” and of the stillness of Kitty 
there could be no question. 

The dislike entertained of Kitty had been 
vague and unreasonable. Now a reason was 
supplied, and consistency given to what had 
been shapeless. 

It was suspicious that Kitty had volun- 
teered the statement relative to her being 
left in the linhay before she had been asked 
relative to her whereabouts. Why should 
she have blurted this out to Jan Pooke and 
Rose Ash, but for the purpose of throwing 
dust in their eyes ? 

Kitty had been unwarrantably forward in 
telling her tale, and the schoolmaster unwar- 
rantably reticent relative to his experience. 
Why did the schoolmaster refuse to speak 
out what he had seen and heard at Coombe 
Cellars, that eventful night. The reason was 
plain enough. He did not desire to com- 
promise Kitty. But it was clear what had 
occurred. She had been sent back to the 
Cellars by her uncle, and there her malignant 
spirit had induced her, out of revenge, to 
set fire to her uncle’s stores. Her father 
had come on her red-handed, and had re- 
buked her sharply. That was what the 
schoolmaster had overheard. Then Quarm, 


finding it too late to undo the mischief done 
by his daughter, afraid to call in neighbours 
to his aid, lest Kitty should be compromised, 


had made his escape. There were a thou- 
sand other ways by which he might get 
away besides crossing the Teign. No one 
had thought of that. Every one had con- 
sidered only whether he had crossed by ferry 
or by bridge. There were a score of lanes 
at the back of Coombe by which he might 
get away unperceived. All attention and 
investigation had been devoted to the water, 
and every other means of evasion left un- 
considered. 

Thus was the case worked out against 
Kitty. It assumed deeper colouring when 
it was remembered that she had allowed 
Roger Redmore to escape when entrusted 
with the charge of him by Jan Pooke, and 
Jan had said that as he left Roger he could 
not free himself without Kate’s consent. 
It was noted, also, that she had, as her 
uncle had told, deliberately and of malice 
prepense, frustrated the efforts he made to 
catch the incendiary at Dartmeet. 

_She had, moreover, induced her father to 
give up his house to Jane Redmore. Birds 
of a feather flock together—and surely fireflies 
are actuated by mutual sympathy. 
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On the other hand, the party that held 
Pepperill to be guilty were not silent. Who 
was the gainer by the fire? Pasco—to the 
amount of twelve hundred pounds. Was it 
not certain that he had been greatly embar- 
rassed for money? That a bill of his had 
just been dishonoured ? Was it not just as 
probable that his story was false, as that of 
Kate? Was it she who sent away Zerah 
across the water? Who persuaded Pasco 
to drive in the direction of Newton? Did 
not all his proceedings on that eventful 
evening show a deep-laid plan ? and so on. 

The pros and cons were thrashed and re- 
thrashed, over the tavern table and the ale 
mugs, and over the tea in private houses. 
Hardly any other topic occupied men’s minds 
and women’s mouths, till suddenly—some- 
thing happened which silenced every one. 

The insurance company had refused pay- 
ment, and the solicitor of the company sent 
down an agent to Coombe that he might 
collect information which might justify them 
in their refusal. At once all became mum. 
No one knew anything, no one suspected 
anybody. Nothing had happened but what 
was natural and easily accounted for. This 
change was due to the fact that there is, and 
there was more than half a century ago, a 
strong esprit de corps in a secluded village, that 
resented any intrusion of a stranger into its 
affairs. Therural mindis naturally suspicious, 
and naturally mistrustsany one notintimately 
known, and regards any questions asked as 
something to be evaded, and on no account 
to be answered. 

When, accordingly, the agent came amon 
the Coombe-in-Teignheadites, and busied 
himself in cross-examining the people, they 
snapped their mouths as an oyster snaps 
before a Icbster, or they may be likened to 
hedgehogs that rolled themselves up and 
presented nothing but prickles to the in- 
quirer intruding in their midst. Never in 
his life had the man come among people like 
these, they neither saw with their eyes, nor 
heard with their ears, nor thought with what 
they called their brains. 

Pasco took no measures to protect himself. 
He knew his fellow villagers well enough to 
be sure that they would say nothing against 
him. 

After a week spent in unprofitable investi- 
gation, the agent retired. At once the whole 
place woke up. Every one uncoiled, every 
mouth opened, and every brain worked again. 
The rival factions recommenced their war- 
fare, and the difference in opinion became 


poignant. 
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In due course, the case of Pepperill against 
the insurance company came off—or rather 
was announced to come off. 

Pepperill was full of consequence. 

He had felt acutely that suspicion hung 
about him like a cloud he could not dissipate. 
Men who had hitherto courted his society 
now avoided him. The rector was especi- 
ally cold in demeanour towards him. The 
orchestra remained divided in opinion, agreed 
only in desire for more punch. When, 
after church, he approached a group at the 
graveyard gate that was in eager conversa- 
tion, his approach silenced the talkers and 
broke up the conclave. He was certain that 
he had been their topic. Hands that had 
formerly been extended to him, now re- 
mained buried in trousers pockets. Voices 
that had given him the good-day, now with- 
held salutations. Customers were reluctant 
to deal with him. His appearance in the 
bar of the Lamb and Flag induced a hasty 
rise, a payment of shot, and a departure of 
all save sodden topers. By no other means 
were they to be retained save by the offer 
of drink at his expense. When he bragged, 


his boasts fell flat; when he joked, none 
Jaughed. 
In iil-humour, and uneasy, Pasco departed 


for Exeter. The case, however, never got 
into court. At the last moment the com- 
pany, convinced it had no grounds to go 
‘upon, agreed to pay. 

This was a triumph for Pepperill. He 
deferred his return to Coombe for a weck, 
that the news might be carried to every one 
there, and have time to ripen in the some- 
what sluggish brains of the natives, and 
produce the effect he anticipated. 

The triumph of Pepperill was more than 
his own individual triumph. When the 
tidings had well soaked in, then Coombe 
awoke to the knowledge that the entire 
parish had achieved a victory, and that over 
an influential, moneyed, and powerful society. 
Whether Pepperill was guilty or not guilty 
was immaterial. The fact remained that a 
little parish like Coombe, by its representa- 
tive, Pasco, its churchwarden, had stood up 
face to face with the capital of the county, 
represented by the insurance company, and 
that the latter had cringed and acknowledged 
defeat without daring to measure arms. 
That was something unheard of heretofore. 
If Coombe-in-Teignhead were not proud of 
its doughty champion then it would cover 
itself with disgrace. The situation was dis- 
cussed in the bar of the Lamb and Flag, and 
a self-constituted committee formed to cele- 
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brate this momentous achievement. The 
rector was to be solicited to have a special 
service, at which Puddicombe in F would 
be performed, and a sermon preached. The 
rector had a service on Saints’ Day, attended 
only by afew old women. Who cared for 
the saints? But Pepperill—who had ex. 
torted one thousand two hundred pounds 
from the insurance company—that was the 
sort of man to honour, and the service in his 
honour would be attended by all Coombe, 
The bells should be rung. There had been 
a disturbance with the parson about the 
right to the belfry on the occasion of Puddi- 
combe’s return. The parish must assert and 
maintain its right to ring the bells when it 
chose—and defy the rector, if he objected. 

As was feared, Mr. Fielding raised objec- 
tions to both the thanksgiving service and to 
the peal of bells. Thereupon ensued another 
meeting in the bar. 

Now Mr. Pooke, senior, came forward. He 
had been opposed to Mr. Pepperill. He had 
disapproved of his conduct. But when it 
came to a matter of ringing of bells, he felt 
that a principle was involved. If once the 
parishioners yielded > one they might 
as well yield everything and be priest-ridden. 
There were two churchwardens, Pasco Pep- 
perill was one. Mr. Ash, the miller, was 
the other, having succeeded at Lady Day to 
Whiteaway, the grocer, Let Mr. Ash insist 
on the bells being rung, and if the rector 
withheld the key, then let him authorise the 
blacksmith to break open the door. He, 
Yoeman Pooke, would back him up. 

They could not force Mr. Fielding to 
preach a sermon—but that didn’t matter; 
they’d have music, and have it in the road, 
and escort Pasco Pepperill home to the 
strains of Puddicombe in F. 

Carried by acclamation. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—PARTED. 


Ir anything had been needed to clench in 
Pasco Pepperill the sense of his conduct 
being irreproachable, the ovation on his 
return to Coombe-in-Teignhead would have 
served this purpose ; but nothing was neces- 
sary after the insurance office had thrown 
up the ball. The retirement of the company 
from the contest and the payment of the 
money for which his stores were insured, 
acted on his conscience as much as would a 
plenary papal absolution on that of a Roman 
Catholic. 

Previous to this his conscience had given 
occasional twitches, now it glowed with 
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conscious sense of righteousness. It was 
yexed with neither qualm nor scruple. He 
held his head higher, boasted louder, strutted 
with more consequence, and became impatient 
and offended at his wife’s maintaining her 
distance. He might deceive himself, deceive 
the world, but he could not blind her, and 
this made him angry. He was slighted in 
his home, where he had best claims for re- 
cognition. 

He was, moreover, disappointed that there 
-qras so little real enthusiasm for himself at 
the back of the demonstration, which was 
organized rather in honour of the parish than 
of himself. The same suspicion attended 
him, the same reluctance to deal with him, 
and the same indifference to his society. 

The demonstration was destined not to 
pass without leaving some unpleasant con- 
sequences. 

At the urgency of Farmer Pooke, Miller 
Ash, the second churchwarden, had forced 
the belfry door and admitted the ringers 
and authorised them to give a peal of wel- 
come to the returning conqueror. 

Mr. Fielding was of a mild and kindly 
disposition, but he was a stickler in matters 
of discipline, and he could not suffer this 
high-handed conduct to pass unquestioned. 
Ash was cited before the archdeacon, and 
legal proceedings were instituted to establish 
the sole right of the incumbent to order 
when and by whom the bells should be 
rung. Ash was dismayed at the prospect of 
asuit. He attempted to fall back on Pooke, 
but found that Pooke was by no means in- 
clined to find money for the defence. 

Mr. Fielding was reluctant to proceed 
against a parishioner and a churchwarden, 
and a man eminently worthy, but he con- 
sidered that it would be a neglect of duty not 
to do so. Twice had he been defied, and 
twice had the bells been rung on improper 
occasions. He was aware that his action 
must produce ill-feeling against himself, but 
he was too conscientious a man to allow 
this consideration to weigh with him. 
Nothing is easier than for a man in authority 
to court popularity by giving way at every 
point. Mr. Fielding aid. not desire popular- 
ity, and he did not believe that in discharging 
a duty he would interfere with his ministe- 
rial influence in the place. 

And, in fact, Ash did not so much resent 
tie action of the rector as the unreliability 
of Pooke—a man who had urged him to act, 
and had promised to take the responsibility 
on himself for such action; a man whose 
son was about to marry his own daughter. 
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Ash was bitter at heart, in the first line with 
Pooke, and in the second with Pepperill, for 
having occasioned this affair. If Pepperill had 
never insured, never had ailowed his ware- 
house to be burnt, never had confronted the 
company, this unpleasantness would not have 
arisen ; and only in the third line did his re- 
sentment touch the rector. Moreover, Pooke 
was discontented and uncomfortable. He was 
well aware that he was morally responsible 
for the infraction of the belfry. But he 
would not admit it lest it should cost him 
money. Pooke was a man ready to admit a 
moral obligation up to ten-and-six; not a 
penny beyond. He allowed that the parson 
was in the right to stick out for his autho- 
rity, and if the law allowed him command 
of the bell ropes—well—he was justified in 
trying to obtain it. But it was Pasco 
Pepperill who was really to blame. He 
ought not to have delayed his return from 
Exeter. Why did he stick in that city for 
seven whole days after he had got what he 
wanted? Had he come flying home by the 
Atmospheric the day he received payment, 
there would have been no demonstration. 
By dawdling in Exeter, he ailowed time for 
the organization of a demonstration, and he 
did not deserve one, Heaven knew! So 
Pooke’s self-reproach converted itself into 
anger against Pepperill. In the physical 
world all forces are correlated, and it is so 
in the world of feeling. Love becomes hate, 
and joy turns into grief, and, as we have seen, 
compunction glances away from self and 
converts itself into a sting aimed at another. 

Kitty’s position in the place became one 
full of discomfort. Not only was she re- 
garded as guilty of the fire by one body of 
the inhabitants, but she had given offence to 
others by her engagement to the school- 
master. 

Walter Bramber was not merely a plea- 
sant-looking man, but a good-looking one as 
well, and several young and middle-aged 
women in the place had set their caps at 
him. 

One of these was the distorted milliner, 
designed for him by his landlady, and en- 
couraged by her in hopes of exchanging her 
condition of maid without a home for wife in 
the schoolhouse. This person went about to 
all the farmhouses making garments for the 
farmers’ wives and daughters, and was able, 
without allowing it to transpire that she had 
aspired to Bramber, to stir up a good deal 
of ill-feeling against Kitty, who had been 
lucky where she had failed. 

Another was a good-looking wench with 





‘* The pros and cons were thrashed and re-thrashed.” 


a fiaw in her reputation, who had hoped that 
the newcomer would be ignorant of her past 
history, and would succumb to her charms 
and enable her to repair her faulty character 
out of the respectability of the position she 
would acquire. 

Another was a damsel of erratic ecclesias- 
ticism, who became a Particular Baptist or an 
Anglican Church-woman, according as desir- 
able young men attended chapel or church. 

The last was a widow on a nice income 
of her own, some twenty years Bramber’s 
senior, who had made up her mind to marry 
again, and marry a young man. 

Pasco was subjected to passive suspicions, 
Kate to active hostility. The art of ingeni- 
ously tormenting is one that men are too 
dull to acquire, and too clumsy to exercise. 
It is an art casily exercised and rapidly 
perfected by women. In a hundred ways 
Kate was annoyed by those of her own sex 
in Coombe; and these were ways skilfully 
contrived to excite the maximum of pain. 
She endeavoured to keep entirely to herself, 
but this was beyond her power. No mos- 
quito curtains have been contrived which 
a person can draw about himself as a pro- 
tection against malignant and poisonous 
tongues. 


Without malicious interest—on the con- 
trary, with the kindest desire for Kate’s well- 
fare—Rose Ash interfered and caused her 
the greatest distress. 

Rose had set her mind on matching Kate 
with Noah; she by no means approved of 
the engagement to Walter Bramber. A girl 
like Kate, enjoying her friendship, might 
look higher, do better than throw herself 
away on a two-penny-ha’penny schoolmaster, 
of whose origin nobody knew anything ; and 
when Rose took an idea into her head, she 
left no stone unturned till she had carried 
1t out. 

She visited Kate, she assured her that 
an union with Bramber was out of the ques- 
tion. There was so strong a feeling against 
her in the place that, were she to marry 
the schoolmaster, it would damage his pros- 
pects. The farmers would withdraw their 
subscriptions from the school, and the parents 
refuse to send their children to be educated 
there. 

** Of course,” said Rose, “I don’t believe 
you burnt the warehouse, but a lot of people 
in the place do. Some say you did it out of 
spite, because your uncle wouldn’t let you 
have the schoolmaster ; others say he sent 
you back to set the wares alight, being too 
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much of a coward to do it himself. I know 
better—but folks won't listen to me. I don’t 
see how you can put the notion out of them 
but by marrying Noah. He’s related to 
nearly every one in the place, and if you 
became his wife, you see, all the relations 
of Noah would take your part; they’d be 
bound to do it. Noah is a good fellow, and 
he’s terribly in love—got a pain under his 
ribs, and walks bent—all along of love. 
You'd best chuck over the schoolmaster and 
stop their mouths with Noah. There’s no 
other way of doin’ it.” 

“You really think that my engagement 
to Walter Bramber will injure him ¢” 

“If it goes on, he may as well leave the 
place. It would be made too hot to hold 
him. You see, Kitty, the Coombites ha’ 
never taken much to him—he bain’t like Mr. 
Puddicombe in nothing. But they might 
get used to him and put up wi’ him. If 
you go on holdin’ him to his engagement, 
then—what every one says is—he must go.” 

Zerah, moreover, sought to influence her 
niece. She was a selfish woman, and now 
that she had opened her heart to Kitty, she 
was jealous of any one else claiming a share 
in the girl. Moreover, she could not endure 
to live at the 
Cellars if left 
there alone 
with Pasco, 
of that she 
was con- 
vinced. She 
therefore ex- 
torted a pro- 
mise from 
Kate not to 
leave her. 

Kitty had 
become more 
than ever 
thoughtful, 
and was ner- 
vous and de- 
pressed in 
spirits. She 
could not 
clear herself of this suspicion that attached 
to her without incriminating her uncle, 
and she greatly doubted whether her word 
would avail against his. She could not hear 
anything of her father, the same mystery 
enveloped his fate unrelieved. She would 
have liked to pour her troubles into the 
ear of Walter, but her uncle had forbidden 
his coming to the house, and she would 
not go and seek him, observed, watched by 


“ Still grateful for the punch, but resentful for the headache it had produced.” 
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all, and everything she did subject to mis- 
construction. Kate’stime was more at her 
disposal than formerly, as Jane Redmore 
came in charring. This wasa disadvantage 
to her, so far that it allowed her time to brood 
over her troubles and annoyances. 

After Rose had gone, she went on the water 
side of the house and seated herself on the 
parapet above the rippling inflowing tide, 
with her head sunk on her bosom. 

Presently the tears began to course down 
her cheeks. She had not been seated there 
long before the timid, feeble Jane Redmore 
came fluttering out to her, looking over her 
shoulder as she came. The woman touched 
her: “I wouldn’t take onso,” she said. “ You 
ain’t sure Jason Quarm’s dead, you know. 
He wasn’t found, and for why ?” 

Kate looked at the poor woman with tear- 
filled eyes. 

“ T can’t say nothin’,” said Mrs. Redmore 
hastily. ‘‘Only—there—it makes me bad to 
see you cry, it do, and I reckon there’s no 
reason.” 

Then she slipped back in the same waver- 
ing, timid manner to the kitchen, without 
another word. 

But Kate’s distress of mind was not due 
solely, as the 
woman be- 
lieved, to her 
anxiety con- 
cerning the 
fate of her 
father. She 
had been de- 
bating in 
her heart 
whether she 
ought to con- 
tinue her en- 
gagement 
with Bram- 
ber, and, per- 
haps, never 
had Kitty felt 
how truly she 
was “alone” 
as now, when 
she had satisfied herself that for his sake it 
were well for her to release him. 

She stood up, when her purpose was formed, 
and walked quietly, firmiy, to the Rectory. 
One friend she had there, ever faithful—the 
parson. He knew that she was innocent, 
he alone could appreciate her difficulties, 
and he would approve her determination. 

She entered the study where he was at 
work onasermon. He smiled, and his face 
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brightened when he saw her, and he signed 
to a chair. 

Kate, direct, clear, and firm in all she 
said and did, told the rector of her intention. 
She informed him of what he knew already, 
that a body of feeling was engaged against 
her, that she was incapable of establishing 
her innocence. That, under the circum- 
stances, it was out of the question her hold- 
ing Walter Bramber to his promise. She 
had, furthermore, passed her word to her 
aunt not to leave her. Mr, Fielding, though 
disappointed, saw that under the circum- 
stances nothing could be done; and he felt 
that Kate was acting honourably and in accor- 
dance with her conscience. He knew, there- 
fore, he must not dissuade her from obedi- 
ence to that inner voice. He took a more 
hopeful view than did she, and this he ex- 
pressed. 

“Tf things change—then no harm has 
been done,” said Kate. “Ihave to say what 
is in my mind as made up on things as they 
are. Will you be so kind, sir, as to speak to 
Walter ?” 

“T see him coming in at the gate,” said 
Mr. Fielding. ‘He is with me about this 
time every day for a Greek lesson—a bit of 
New Testament in the original tongue.” 

Kate stood up. 

“Yes,” said he. ‘You go to meet him at 
the mulberry-tree.” 

The girl left quietly and composedly, as 
she had entered, and crossing the lawn, came 
on the young man just as he reached the 
bench under the mulberry. 

“ Walter,” she said, “I want a word with 
you. Have you a knife?” 

“ Yes—why 1” 

“Will you cut this in the mulberry bark ? 
Mr. Fielding will not object— 


**O tree, defying time, witness bear 
That oo : 


She hesitated, slightly coloured— 
“ That two friends met and parted here.” 


“ What do you mean, Kitty ?” 

“ Ask the rector—he will tell you all.” 

Then hastily, unable further to control 
herself, she passed him, and left the garden. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—A SHADOW-SHAPE. 


Kate walked at once to the house of Mr. 
Puddicombe and, without giving any reasons, 
announced to him that the engagement to 
Walter Bramber was at an end. She calen- 
lated on his publishing the fact, but she had 


not calculated on his inventing and pro 
mulgating reasons of his own supposition 
for explaining the rupture. According to 
him, she had formed a preference for Noah 
Flood, and regarded an alliance with Noah 
more to her advantage than one with a 
person of whose origin nothing was known, 
and whose prospects were uncertain. One 
of the first to hear the news was Rose Ash, 
and she made an excursion immediately to 
the house of the Floods, where Noah lived 
with his mother, a widow. The Floods were 
a well-to-do yeoman family, with land of 
their own. The father of Noah had died 
three years previous to the events recorded 
in this tale. Noah was the only child, and 
had been the idol of his mother. That he 
should seek a wife, she admitted, was natural. 
She would greatly have preferred his taking 
some one of more position and means, and in 
greater favour than Kitty Alone, but she was 
accustomed to regard everything her son did 
as right, and she would not offer any opposi- 
tion to what he determined on. As Rose 
Ash was not to be won he might take Kitty; 
though she would have vastly preferred Rose. 
The old woman was, it is true, made uneasy 
by the reports relative to Kitty and the fire 
at the Cellars, but her son knew how to set 
her mind at rest, by ridiculing them as idle 
and baseless, bred of malice or stupidity. 

Rose was really energetic on behalf of 
Kitty. She did brave battle for her, and 
combated every adverse opinion. She was 
thoroughly resolved to forward the match 
between Noah and Kate, and now that the 
field was cleared of the schoolmaster, she 
hurried to the house of the Floods to spur 
on Noah to immediate action. 

The evening was already closing in, and 
the house of the Floods was at some distance 
out of Coombe; but Rose was impulsive, 
and what she did was donein impulse. She 
was generous as far as did not interfere with 
her own prospects and wishes and comforts. 
Mrs. Flood was ber aunt, and with her she 
was ever welcome. Noah was happily at 
home when Rose arrived. She was not the 
girl to beat about the bush, and she rushed 
at once upon the topic uppermost in her 
mind. 

“You must put on your hat at once, 
Noah, and come with me. I’m going to the 
Cellars, and going to make all right between 
you and Kitty. The time has arrived. The 
door is ajar, and you must thrust your 
shoulder in before it is shut. It’s off with 
the schoolmaster, and must be on with you 
at once.” 
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“Noah hasn’t been hisself of late,” said 
Mrs. Flood. ‘I don’t think he ought to be 
out with the dew falling heavy.” 

“Nonsense, Aunt Sally, it’s love,” said 
Rose ; “the dew won't hurt. It’s his disap- 

intment has upset him.” 

“He’s been off his feed terrible,” said the 
mother; “there is a nice piece of boiled 
bacon I’ve had cold, but he don’t seem to 
relish it.” 

“That’s love,” said Rose ; “and I heard 
Mr. Pepperill say that Noah had a pain 
under his ribs.” 

“It’s like a hot pertater lodged here,” said 
Noah, “I can’t get no rest at all from it.” 

“That’s love also—I know it. I’ve had 
the same till Jan came to his senses.” 

“ And I don’t seem to take no interest in 
the farm ; do I, mother ?” asked Noah. 

“Indeed you don’t, Noah.” 

“That also is love,” said Rose; “ we'll 
soon put that to rights.” 

“TI thought it was liver,” observed the 
mother ; “and that blue pill—” 

“Oh, nothing of the sort,” interrupted 
Rose. “I know all the symptoms: hot 
potato, distaste for biled bacon, and indiffer- 
ence to farm affairs—it’s love; I had it all 
badly till Jan came round. Love turns 


heavy on the chest, if disappointed. That’s 


what Noah feels under his ribs. Come on, 
Noah, take your hat, and we will go to the 
Cellars together.” 

Noah complied with as much alacrity as he 
was capable of displaying. He was a docile 
youth ; he had fallen in love with Kitty, 
partly at Rose’s bidding, partly out of com- 
punction at his conduct at the fair. 

That evening had closed in rapidly. 
There were dense clouds overhead, so that 
the twilight was cut off, also all danger of 
dew, as Rose at once pointed out to Mrs. 
Flood. As, however, the mother feared her 
dear boy might get wet in the event of rain, 
Noah was induced to take a great-coat. 

The young man was shy and timid. 

“You know, Rose, I treated her terrible 
bad at Ashburton, when I knocked away the 
workbox from under her arm.” 

“She will like you all the better for it,” 
answered the girl. ‘Young maidens like a 
lad of spirit, and you may be sure it gave 
her pleasure to see you and Jan punching 
each other's heads. That schoolmaster! he 
ain't up to nothing but whacking childer 
with a cane. If you like Ill try and egg 
him on to fight you, and then you can knock 
him all to pieces ; and there’s nothing surer 
for finding your way to Kitty's heart. If 


she’s like me she'll like to see lads fighting 
about her.” 

“You don’t think, Rose, she really had 
anything to do wi’ the fire ?” 

“The fire!” snapped the girl. “Ne 
more than youorl. Her uncle did it. He 
wanted the insurance money. That’s a fine 
tale—that she set fire to the warehouse, be- 
cause her uncle wouldn’t hear of her marry- 
ing the schoolmaster—and now, of her own 
accord, she throws the fellow over. If she 
had been so set on him, she wouldn’t have 
done that. Can’t you see, Noah, or are you 
stupid, that her giving up Mr. Bramber is 
the best answer to that story? It shows it 
could not have been. And then, as to that 
other tale—that Mr. Pepperill sent her back 
to set the place in a blaze—no one who 
knows Kitty can believe that. She’s not the 
girl to do a wrong thing at anyone’s bidding. 
Besides, what good would it have been to 
her ?” 

Noah did not answer. 

“You can’t do better than go right up to 
her and ask her to be yours—now. Every- 
thing is in your favour. Folk talk a pas’sl 
of nonsense and spiteful lies about her. It 
makes her cruel unhappy. She’s been doing 
little else but cry for some days. You 
show her you don’t mind one snap what 
folks say, and you don’t believe a word o’ 
the lies against her, and I tell you she'll 
jump into yourarms. It’s my belief that 
the schoolmaster turned nasty —that he 
began to show her he thought there might 
be something in it, that he knew people said 
they'd take away their subscription if he 
married her, and he made it so unpleasant 
for Kitty that she gave him up. And now 
you march in and conquer.” 

*<T'll do so,” said Noah. 

“* And—” pursued Rose, “ you must begin 
by making Kitty cry; that’s the preparing 
of the ground.” 

“ How am I to do that ?” 

“Talk about her father. 
heard any news of him.” 
“Why ? it don’t seem kind to make her 
“ What a noodle you are, Noah. Nothing 
is more profitable for what you intend thau 
to get her into a crying mood, regular soft 
and tender, and then pity her about her 
father, and so out with it when she is in 
tears. That’s the way to win her!” 

Noah mused awhile, walking by the side 
of Rose, in silence. After a minute, he 
said— What is your notion, Rose? I mean 
about Jason Quarm. Is he dead or not ?” 


Ask if she has 


cr 
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“Of course he is. Burnt to ashes.” 

“ But the ashes were not found.” 

“My dear Noah, you saw the fire as well 
as I; you know with what fury it burnt, 
and how it lasted three days. He was no 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego all 
pounded into one.” 

“You really think he is dead ?” 

“Sure of it. Would he not have turned 
up and let folk know he was alive, if he had 
not perished? Would he have allowed 
Kitty to go on—and not Kitty only, his 
sister Zerah as well—all this long time, 
suffering and miserable, because they believe 
he died a terrible death, if he could relieve 
their minds by a letter, or better still by 
appearing ?” 

Suddenly Rose started, caught her cousin 
by the arm, and drew back. 

“What is the matter?” asked the young 
man. 

“There is something there—moving—in 
the hedge.” 

They were in a true Devonshire lane, 
with the hedges high on each side, planted 
with trees that extended their branches 
overhead, almost interlocking. Through 
the boughs and leaves the grey sky glim- 
mered, and the soil in the lane here and 
there showed in the light from above, but 
all was indistinct and dark. A turn in the 
lane, and a fork beyond the turn, lay before 
them, and through one of the lanes the light 
of the estuary reflecting the sky made a 
partial gleam, as though that lane were a 
tube with ground glass at the end. 

Both remained motionless and listened. 

“ Hark!” whispered Rose, “did you hear 
something ?” 

“T heard you speaking.” 

“ Before I spoke—a clitter, as of a foot on 
stones.” 

“ Well—what of that. This is a road, 
and people may go along it, I reckon.” 

“ Look—look!” gasped Rose, pointing 
down the funnel-like lane, at the end of 
which was the light of the steely water. 

Rose maintained her grasp of Noah. 

The young man looked in the direction 
indicated, and both saw a figure in the 
vista, lurching as it went along, as though 
lame ; a thick-set figure, as far as they could 
make out in the uncertain light. In another 
moment it had disappeared. 

“Go after it!” said Rose, relaxing her 
hold. 

“Tt ’—What do you mean ?” 

“ That’s just like Jason Quarm.” 

“But he’sdead. You said so.” 


“TI know he is, but that’s his ghost. Run, 
Noah, and force it to speak. It’s walking, 
because it can’t rest wi’out burial.” 

“T won't!” said Noah, “go yourself.” 

“You are a man—it’s vanished now. That’s 
the way to the cottage he had, which Kitty 
gave up to the Redmores. Oh, Noah, do 
run!” 

“Tl do nothing o’ the sort—come on, 
Rose—we are going along tother lane, 
thanks be. Lord, that we should ha’ seen a 
ghost! I shan’t be ableto propose. I shall 
be so terrible took aback.” 

** Nonsense—Noah! ” 

“ But consider—it’s frightening to propose 
right on end to a ghost’s daughter.” 


CHAPTER XLIX.—FLAGRANTE DELICTO. 


Noau and Rose reached the Cellars just as 
Pasco and his family were about to seat 
themselves to supper. Pepperill somewhat 
boisterously welcomed them, and insisted on 
their sharing the evening meal. 

“You see,” said he, “it is dull here, 
Zerah ain’t much in the way of entertainment, 
and Kitty be just as heavy. Stupid place 
this, and stupid people ; I shall get away as 
soon as possible.” 

“Going to leave the Cellars, Mr. Pep 
perill ?” asked Rose. 

“T don’t find this place lively enough for 
me, now I’'maman of independent means. 
I want amusement, and can get none here; 
society, and here no one can talk of anything 
but bullocks.” 

“T don’t know that,” said Noah ; “there 
is the fire, every one is talking of that.” 

Rose cast a reproachful glance at her 
cousin. His remark made Pasco wince, and 
Zerah look down into her plate. 

“You see,” pursued Pepperill, “ having 
come in for a little property—” 

“The insurance money?” asked the 
blundering Noah. 

“My uncle’s little fortune,” answered 
Pasco hastily, “there’s no occasion for me, 
to toil and drudge like a slave selling coals, 
and wool, and hides, and the like, so I think’ 
I'll take a little box somewhere near Exeter, 
somewhere where I can amuse myself, and 
have agreeable neighbours.” 

As soon as opportunity offered, Rose drew 
Kate aside and said to her cheerily, “I have 
brought you Noah.” 

“Noah! Why ?” 

“T heard you were off with the school- 
master.” 

“Yes, I am.” 
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“Then it is high time you were on with 
another.” 

“] want no one.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense, you must have Noah. 
He’s a nice fellow and has a good property ; 
besides he is cruel sweet on you.” 

“Tndeed—indeed, Rose. I wish to be 
left alone.” 

“Tt won't do, Kate. When the circus 
girl goes round driving two horses, she skips 
off one back and on to another. You can’t 
skip off one saddle wi’out another saddle to 
skip into, that ain’t reason.” 

“T am not a circus girl.” 

“We all are going round and round in 
one ring, and then comes a fool and holds 
up the hoop for us to go through. Jack 
has been my clown, and Noah shall be 
yours.” 

“T do not wish it,” said Kate hastily, “I 
desire only to be let alone.” 

“My dear, I know what is best for you. 
Tl call Noah.” 

Kate sprang up, “I have to wash up after 
supper with Mrs. Redmore” she said, and 
hastened into the kitchen. 

Rose was vexed, she returned to the others, 
and gave Noah a sign to follow the girl ; and 
he obeyed with his usual docility. Then 
Rose began to propound her scheme to the 
uncle and aunt, to explain Noah’s prospects 
and dilate on his attachment for Kate. The 
aunt alone raised objections, which Rose 
combated in the most airy manner. Zerah 
doubted whether Kate felt any regard for 
Noah; Rose was positive that this would 
come as a matter of course, now that she 
was free from entanglement with Bramber. 

Pepperill said he would be glad, after 
what had happened, to have Kate married 
and out of his house. Whereupon Zerah 
caught him up and asked his meaning. 

Before he could answer Kitty came in 
trembling, and standing before Rose, asked, 
“What does he mean? Noah says he has 
seen my father.” Rose tossed her head, and 
cast an angry glance over Kate’s shoulder 
at the stupid young man who was following. 

“Noah is a blundering fellow,” she said, 
“and does not know what he says. Your 
father! Do you think that if we had seen 
him we would not at once have made him 
come on here with us ?” 

“You told me”—began Noah apologeti- 
cally. 

“Whatever I may have said, you are too 
dull to understand, and you turn everything 
cat-in-the-pan.” 

Apparently satisfied, Kate prepared to go 


back into the kitchen, and Noah would have 
followed her ; but she stood in the doorway 
and said, firmly, ‘“‘ No, I do not wish to have 
you in the kitchen. If you persist in fol- 
lowing I shall pin a dish clout to your back. 
Jane Redmore wants to get home to her 
little ones, the night is dark as pitch. I 
must help her to clean up, and we ‘can have 
no one to interfere with us ; you nearly made 
me break a dish with what you said just 
now.” 

“Come here,” said Rose. “You are a 
duffer and don’t know how to manage,” and 
Noah obeyed, and seated himself in the settle. 
Kate shut the kitchen door. 

*“‘ What was that you said about my brother 
Jason ?” asked Zerah. 

“Tt was nonsense,” 
sharply. 

“But Noah meant something, when he 
said he had seen him.” 

* Noah is a fool, are you not, Noah ?” 

“JT suppose you know,” answered the 
young man meekly. 

“Tell me what it was that made Kate 
nigh on drop the dish,” persisted Zerah, 
always a resolute woman to have her 
way. 

“Tt was nought but a parcel of nonsense,” 
said Rose evasively. 

“There must have been something,” per- 
sisted Zerah. 

“ Well, I don’t mind saying,” Rose replied, 
“that is if you will hear—but it was fancy, 
I reckon.” 

“ What was fancy ?” 

“Thinking we saw him. I had told Noah 
to propose to Kate, and to get her into 
proper humour for accepting, first by 
making her cry, and then I told him he 
could make her cry by speaking in a sort of 
sympathising way about her father; and 
like an old buffle-head he went and said he 
had seen his ghost.” 

“His ghost !” exclaimed Zerah, and Pasco 
drew back in the settle with a sacred expres- 
sion on his face. 

“We were coming down the road from 
Noah’s, and before us was the fork of the 
lane,” said Rose. ‘Well then, if you will 
hear all, Noah and me us thought us seed 
some one in the lane as went towards Jane 
Redmore’s cottage. The night was dark, but 
there was light at the end of the lane because 
of the Teign, which was full of the tide ; and 
there was, sure enough, some one walking 
down that road. Us seed him, whoever he 
was. He walked like a lapwing.” 

“’Twas Jonas Maker, the road man,” said 


answered Rose, 
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Pasco in a voice that was not firm. “He’s 
lame.” 

“He goes on a crutch,” answered Rose, 
“what we saw was different, was it not so, 
Noah ?” 

“Yes,” assented the young man. “He 
walked lop o’ this side like, just the same as 
Jason Quarm.” 

“°T was Jonas Maker,” persisted Pasco. 

“Tt can’t ha’ been Jonas,” answered Rose ; 
“Jonas is tall, and this we saw was stout 
and thickset.” 

“Did he speak?” asked Zerah, breath- 
lessly. Pasco fidgeted in his seat. 

“No, he did not; us weren’t very near, 
and I axed Noah to run on and catch him 
up, and ax him questions why he walked, 
but he wouldn’t.” 

“T reckon Mr. Pepperill would ha’ been 
shy to do that,” growled Noah. 

Then a dead silence fell on all; and in 
that dead silence a sound like the tread 
of a man with a limp was audible, coming 
up the steps to the door. Next as if a hand 
were laid on the door hasp, and all saw that 
the latch was raised, and cautiously lowered, 
without the door being opened. Then en- 
sued the halting hobble down the steps 
again. 

No one stirred. Every face was blank. 
Possibly one of those present would have 
started up and gone to the door to look forth 
into the black night, but at this moment 
Kate entered, and going up to a crook took 
down a lantern. 

“Jane Redmore is going home,” she said, 
“and she’s axed me just to show her off the 
premises and into the lane, with a light : it’s 
too dark to find the way at once, when one 
has been in the room with plenty of light.” 

ate opened the lantern and looked in. 

“There is a candle,” she said, and proceeded 
to ignite it. 

Rose looked at Noah, and Noah at Rose. 

“| think,” said the girl, “‘ we will ask you, 
Kate, to show us a light on our way presently, 
after you have put Jane Redmore into hers.” 

“T will do so cheerfully,” answered Kitty, 
and went back with the lighted lantern into 
the kitchen to fetch Jane. Then the two 
passed through the room where the rest sat, 
and Mrs. Redmore wished them all a good 
night. 

Silence ensued after the door was shut. 
The glitter of the lantern was visible through 
the window for a moment and then disap- 
peared. 

Pasco looked uneasily at the door. He 
was the first to break silence. “I wish you 


to know,” said he, “that if you marry Kitty, 
Noah, you do not take a beggar. On the 
contrary, you take an heiress.” 

“How do you make that out?” asked 
Zerah. 

“ Kitty is not of my blood,” said Pasco, 
gaining firmness, “ but I have no relations 
of my own, and I intend to treat Kitty as 
my child. Noah, you marry an heiress,” 

* What will you give her?” asked Zerah, 

“Great expectations,” answered Pasco 
pompously. 

*~ don’t count much on expectations,” 
said his wife contemptuously. “Give her 
something down.” 

‘*T’ll do better than that,” said Pasco. “Tl 
make my will and constitute her my heir.” 

“That’s moonshine and tall talk,” scoffed 
Zerah. 

“Tt is nothing of the sort,” said Pasco. 
‘Here you are, Rose and Noah, and ['ll 
make my will before you, and you shall wit- 
ness it. Then Noah will know what he 
takes, when he takes Kitty.” 

Zerah looked at her husband with sur- 
prise. This was the first intimation she had 
received that he intended to do anything for 
his niece. She did not see deep enough into 
his heart to read his reasons. At that 
moment he was alarmed and uneasy, at the 
story of the apparition of Jason Quarm, 
whom he knew to be dead, and then at the 
mysterious tread and the raising of the hasp 
of the door. He was not a superstitious 
man, but the guilt on his soul made him 
subject to terrors. He thought that the 
spirit of the man he had brought to his 
death might be walking, and would trouble 
him, not only on account of the wrong done 
to him, but also to his daughter. In his 
mean mind Pasco hoped that by constituting 
Kitty heir to all he possessed, he might lay 
the troubled spirit of her father. 

“TI will do it at once,” said Pepperill, 
opening his desk and drawing forth ink and 
pen and paper, and laying them on the table. 

“T will show you that I understand legal 
forms, I keep a solicitor of my own, and that 
I am the man who can deal generously and 
with a free hand. I, Pasco Pepperill of 
Coombe Cellars, being in sound condition of 
mind and body—” 

He wrote the words, then looked round 
complacently and added : “I bequeath to my 
niece, Kate Quarm, the sum of three thou- 
sand pounds. Three thousand pounds,” re- 
peated Pasco looking round. “Also to my 
wife Zerah, two thousand pounds and my 
house at Coombe Cellars, and my house 
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property at Tavistock, inherited from my 
uncle,” he turned his head consequentially to 
Jook at Noah, then at Rose, “during the 
term of her natural life.” 

“What do you mean by natural life ?” 
asked Zerah. 

“Tt is an expression always used,” 
answered Pasco. 

“Tt is nonsense,” said Zerah. “If there be 
a natural life, there must be one which is 
unnatural.” 

“Tt means, plain as Scripture,” replied 
Pasco, “that you may have my house as 
long as your nat’ral life lasts, and after that 
lie quiet in your grave, and not walk and 
bother people. Your right to the house is 
tied up to your nat’ral life. That’s the 
meaning o’ that there legal term. It stops 
and prevents all after unpleasantness.” 

“Now I understand,” said Zerah. “ But 
you need not get hot over it.” 

“I’m not hot, but some folk be stupid and 
understand nothing. Now I will proceed. 
After my wife’s decease—that’s the legal 
term for death—then all goes to my niece, 
or reputed niece, the aforesaid Kate 
Quarm. This is my last will and testa- 
ment, and true act and deed. Here you 
see me sign it. Now then, Rose Ash, and 
you, Noah Flood, witness my signature. 


You, Zerah, cannot, because you are bene- 
ficially affected.” 

Mr. Pepperill had completely recovered 
his self-consequence and his courage. He 
had shown Noah that he was a man of 
means, a man with house property, a man of 
capital as well, and he had eased his con- 
science by making satisfaction for the wrong 
he had done to Kate. 

As soon as Pasco had seen the young 
people witness his signature, he handed the 
will to Zerah. “There, wife, keep it.” 

At that moment the door was thrown open, 
and Kate entered, and stood by the table, 
with changes of expression flying over her 
countenance, like flaws of wind on the face 
of a pool. 

She put down the lantern on the board. 

“Why, Kitty, the light is out!” said 
Zerah, and opened the horn door. “ Why 
Kitty, where be the candle to? She’s gone?” 

At that moment a flare illumined the 
entire room, a sheet of light entering by 
door and window. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Pasco spring- 
ing up. “My rick.” Then with a scream 
of triumph, as he pointed with one hand to 
Kate, with the other to the lantern—“ I told 
you so, now you will believe me. Caught in 
the act.” 


ee 


THE ANGEL OF THE RAIN. 


Oa the thirsty land 


The angel of the rain with outstretched hand 
Is passing ; and each flower springs up to meet 
The kisses of his feet. 


The water-brooks had lain 
Dwindled and faint ; but now they pulse again, 
Swelling to press their grassy sides, and sing 
A low-toned welcoming. 


From lawn and sheltered beds 
A new-born breath of furtive fragrance spreads ; 
And swallows twitter gladly to the leaves 
Around the cottage eaves. 


O panting soul !—thy need 
Of cooling streams may here be quenched indecd ; 
Open thy lips—the offered blessing meet, 

While waters lave thy feet. 


Open thy lips! The rain 
Gives life where withered leaves and stems remain, 
Till all the waste wherein God’s angel goes 

Doth blossom as the rose. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 





CRAFTY CRUSTACEANS. 
By tHe Rev. THOMAS R. R. STEBBING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


TRANGE as it may seem, it is possible 
to maintain that the collecting of 
crustacea stands on quite as high a level as 
the collecting of postage stamps. As a pur- 
suit, a study, and an enjoyment, it has all 


Andania gigantea : Stebbing. Nearly natural size. 
From a depth of 1,375 fathoms, 


the same advantages. Everything that can 
be said about the stamps will apply to the 
crustaceans. They have as much beauty, as 
much variety, as great an economic value. 
Many are exceedingly common, some are 
extremely rare. Many species are quite 
easy to distinguish. Some are so closely 
allied that they puzzle the microscope and 
lead to disputing among experts. They are 
probably all of them of patterns more an- 
cient than the Mulready envelope, and some 
of them as fossils antedate thedawn of history. 
Besides being found in all the realms over 
which earthly potentates bear sway, they 
also frequent those pathless tracts of ocean 
which are common to all, and haunt the 
depths which human foot has never trod. 
It is true that they are not issued with 
any precise regularity by the different 
governments of the world, but an irregular 
frequency keeps expectation on the alert. 
During the last thirty years there has 
been a noble emulation among emperors, 
kings, princes, and republics to maintain the 
supply. Let those who fancy this to be 
the bombastic pretence of an enthusiast con- 
sult the living records of exploring voyages 
made by the ‘Austrian Novara, the Eng- 
lish Porcupine and Challenger, the French 
Travailleur and Talisman, the American 
Blake, the Italian Vettor Pisani, the Dutch 
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Willem Barents, the Monagesque Hirondelle, 
the Indian Investigator, the Scandinaviay 
Josephine. 

Doubtless in the possession of a complete 
suite of stamps from the republic of Andorra, 
a triangular fourpence from the Cape, a 
violet shilling from Turk’s Island, a black 
twopence and a blue penny of Great Britain, 
and similar treasures, ambition reaches pin- 
nacles beyond which the human mind ean- 
not easily soar. Yet, if it comes cnly toa 
game of braggadocio, the collector of crus 
taceans can say, ‘‘ These specimens came from 
the top of a mountain, these from the 
bottom of the Pacific, these from the icy 
waters of the Arctic region, these from amid 
the snows and fogs of Kerguelen Island in 
the Southern Ocean. What sort of post- 
offices have you in any of these localities! 
As for things extinct and obsolete, here isa 
crayfish from the Cretaceous system, and 
here a crab from the coral rag.” That animals 
of this class are among the common objects 
of the sea-shore, and that a few kinds are 
gathered out of the sea by means of shrimp- 
ing nets and lobster pots, is known to every- 
one. But so crafty have crustaceans been 
in keeping dark and not courting unnecessary 
observation, that very few persons know 


Acanthechinus tricarinatus : Stebbing. Magnified. A remark- 
able spiny amphipod obtained by the Challenger. 


how numerous are the species or how 
astonishingly multitudinous are the_indi- 
viduals of some of those species. Still less 
known is the great variety of situations in 
which they may be successfully sought for. 
Itis not only the shores of the sea and its 
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CRAFTY CRUSTACEANS. 


yarious depths, down to about three thon- 
sand fathoms, that yield them. Out of the 
many miscellaneous dwellings which they 
favour, a few may be mentioned as samples, 
some of them being themselves crustaceans, 
since the list includes the gills of a lobster, 
the cheek of a prawn, the abdomen of a 
hermit-crab, the viscera of a shore-crab, as 
well as the eye of a sprat, the mouth of a 
cod, the back of a turtle, 
the floating gulf weed, 
the slates of a roof, the 
fruit in a garden, the 
leaves of a tree, a deep 
well, a horse-pond, a 
cart rut after a shower 
of rain, or a packet of 
dried mud. In all these 
stations different kinds 
may at times be found. 
Some are parasites pure 
and simple, degraded in 
shape or almost without 
any definiteness of form ; 
some are semi-parasitic, 
and proportionately le- 
thargic ; others are free- 
living and extremely 
vivacious ; nor are there 
wanting some so framed 
as to extort admiration 
even from the ignorant, 
asuccessof which nature 
has reason to be proud, 
since even the best work 
of art or the most 
finished essay cannot 
always command it. 
There may seem to be 
a paradoxical absurdity 
in the mention of cart- 
ruts and dried mud; 
yet, that it is not absurd, 
the table at which this 
paper is being written 
bears witness. On it 
stands a small basin, 
the bottom of which is 
covered with a _ thin 
layer of muddy sand 
and stones brought from Jerusalem more than 
thirty years ago.* On several occasions during 
the interval this mud has been put into clean 
drinking water, has thereupon within a few 
days yielded living entomostracancrustaceans, 
and then been again dried. Once more has 
the experiment been tried within the last 








(gnathopods), and of each 
pods. The second perxop 


* See the Rev. C. H. Middleton’s papor in The Intellectual 
Observer, vol. iv., p. 217, 1884. 
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Dodecas elongata: Stebbing. 
shrimp from Kerguelen Island. 


A. Back of female, magnified. 

B. Back of male, magnified. 

C. Male, from the side, natural size, showing one of 
each pair of antenne, of each pair of grasping-legs 


two or three weeks, and half an hour back 
a charming little phyllopod was taken from 
this miniature pool and placed under the 
microscope in a watch-glass. Here the leaf- 
like limbs, to which the name of phyllopod 
refers, could be seen in rapid movement 
within the transparent valves. It is uncer- 
tain how many generations separate this 
specimen from its ancestors that lived in the 
pool of Gihon, but that 
does not lessen the 
wonter that the breed 
should have been main- 
tained in England for a 
third of a century, in a 
parcel of Palestinian 
earth alternately dried 
and moistened. The 
bowl contains also the 
infant form of another 
species, similar to that 
cart-rut entomostracan, 
which is distinguished 
not only by the caprice 
of its appearances, but 
by the peculiarity of 
having neither valves 
nor carapace. These 
are forms so graceful in 
movement, so <dlelicately 
organized, and so beau- 
tifully tinted, that they 
have won the designa- 
tion of “Fairy Shrimps.” 
When Solomon was 
crowned at Gihon it was 
probably little suspected 
by him and his courtiers 
that in the waters at 
their feet were tiny 
crustaceans which, like 
the lilies of the field, 
could claim to outrival 
the robes and diadem of 
a king. 

It is obvious from 
what has been said that 
there is no need for ill- 
feeling to be engendered 
between collectors of 
stamps and collectors of crustacea. From 
any corner of the earth, the more remote the 
better, if only it happen to possess a pool and 
a post-office, the wanderer and the emigrant 
can endear themselves to two sets of friends, 
by sending home small parcels of dried mud. 
A rare stamp will frank the chances of a 
rare crustacean. 

In the higher division called the Malacos- 


Twelve-legged skeleton- 


ir of walking-legs (perzeo- 
s in this genus are wanting. 
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traca, there is one 
very large group, 
which we may be ex- 
cused for alluding to 
as the artful Amphi- 
pods. The epithet 
refers to the successful 
evasiveness with 
which they have kept 
themselves out of the 
way of a very danger- 
ous acquaintance. The 
average human being 
knows nothing about 
amphipods. Youmight 
examine a whole 
cabinet council with- 
out finding a man 
among them able to 
name a half or a 
quarter of the genera 
and species of amphi- 
pods common upon the 
shores of these islands. 
The same may be said 
of society in general 
as represented by the 
throng of _holiday- 
makers at the seaside 
in the height of sum- 
mer.. A few highly 
cultivated persons per- 
haps take note of the 
sandhoppers, because 
these have been men- 
tioned in a very casual 
manner by Paley and 
by Ruskin. For catch- 
ing the common sand- 
hopper, which is apt to mock the pursuer by 
its extremely agile leaping and rapidly dex- 
terous burrowing, the plan is recommended of 
throwing a little water over it, which causes it 
to lie motionless on the surface of the ground. 
It is an excellent plan. But as the animal 
generally occupies the dry loose sand at the 
upper margin of the shore, the expedient of 
the douche is seldom available. Near it, and 
sometimes intermingled with it, but for the 
most part a little nearer to the sea, live two 
other species more prettily marked and 
coloured. These are rather less nimble, but 
one of them is so like the sand, that when 
it has alittle dazed the pursuer by its flicker- 
ing skippings this way and that, it will at 
last come to a halt close to his eyes without 
his being immediately able to see it. 

Lower down on the shore, where the 
sand is moist, there may often be seen great 


Parts of Head of Gammarus marinus; Leach. 


numbers of maze-like 
markings, broad or 
narrow. The latter 
are made by a little 
transparent creature, 
the name of which sig- 
nifies “ Traverser of 
the deep.” The name 
was given in 1855. It 
is clear, therefore, that 
at that date even 
naturalists were not 
aware how commonly 
this amphipod occurs 
between tide - marks, 
Often the blue eggs 
show prettily through 
the pellucid skin. The 
broad tracks are made 
by a larger species, 
more or less known 
for a century and a 
quarter as the “sand- 
burrower.” Under the 
microscope the circu- 
lation of its blood is 
an interesting sight, 
the little white par 
ticles being perceived 
chasing one another 
through the antenne 
and through the broad 
joints of its fantastic 
limbs. By filling a 
small vessel, such as @ 
finger-glass, with an 
inch or two of sand 
covered by an inch or 
so in depth of sea 
water, any of these shore amphipods may 
be easily kept alive for considerable periods. 
They will swim and burrow, they will shed 
their skins and bring their young to birth, 
seemingly with as much freedom as in their 
native regions. As they have each a pair 
of eyes, two pairs of antennz, two lips, 
four pairs of jaws, seven pairs of legs, three 
pairs of swimmerets, three pairs of tail ap 
pendages, and a terminal tail-piece, there 1s 
obviously plenty of room for discriminating 
characters in the form and furniture of these 
numerous organs. The accompanying highly 
magnified figures show the head of the 
common “shore-scud ” (Gammarus marinus) 
in profile, with its upper and lower lips on 
the right, and the outer jaws or maxilli 

below. To the left and right of these are 
the inner jaws known as the first and 
second maxille. The stalwart mandibles 
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Mimonectes sphaericus: Bovallius. Magnified. 
Amphipod resembling a jelly fish 


are not figured. When the separate parts 
are mounted in glycerine jelly between two 
slips of glass itcan be seen how gracefully 
they are adorned with variously shaped 
spines and feathered hairs, a variety of ad- 
vantages, no doubt, accruing to the animals 
from all this varied elegance. : 

Other species than those above mentioned 
can be found still lower down on the shores 
at the lowest of the ebb, 
just where it is most diffi- 
cult to get them except at 
the expense of soaking feet 
and the risk of being well 
splashed by the breaking 
waves. Away from the 
sand, among sea- weed, 
under stones, and in rock 
pools are several other 
species to be had. Of these 
some have a_ puritanical 
sobriety of colouring, while 
others are vividly green 
or brightly mottled, but in 
either case there is a har- 
mony between them and 
their surroundings that cannot well be mis- 
understood. They prefer to be mistaken 
for the minerals and vegetables among which 
they reside. One species certainly treats us 
with an almost amusing contempt, for when- 
ever piles are driven into the shore, or a 
pier is erected on wooden supports, this pecu- 
liarly formed and widely distributed species 
straightway begins to bore channels in them, 
and to riddle our submarine timber as effec- 
tually as the white 
ants operate upon 
wood-work on 
land. This, how- 
ever, is a rare in- 
stance of a mis- 


Parascelus zebu: Stebbing. Magnified. 
An cgg-shaped amphipod from Oriental waters. 
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Rhabdosoma armatum: Milne Edwards, Natural size. 


chievous amphipod. Though some are accused 
of damaging fishing nets, their voracity is 
as a rule more employed in clearing away 
refuse matters and using up waste pro- 
ducts, becoming thereby themselves a very 
valuable article of food. It is true that 
man himself, through ignorance or prejudice, 
or through being better engaged, does 
not often eat amphipods, but indirectly 
they largely help to supply him with fish, 
with the coveted sealskin, with whalebone, 
and with whatever else is valuable in the 
giant fabric of the whale. There are some 
species widely distributed over the ocean, 
which have the habit of attaching themselves 
to jelly fishes. It has been remarked by the 
naturalist Prince of Monaco that a ship- 
wrecked crew in an open boat far from land 
might sometimes find these shrimps a very 
welcome supply of food. In many cases their 
gleaming eyes betray their presence at night- 
time, and by day they would not be hard to 
capture. 

Amorg those that range the ocean there are 
some singular contrasts of form. In one 
genus the little animals, instead of lodging 
upon jelly fishes, have 
almost the appearance of 
playing at being jelly 
fishes themselves. There 
can, however, be no doubt 
that such variations are 
not indulged in out of 
mere sportiveness. To 
make up for not having 
the protective colouring of 
some, and the secret hid- 
ing-places of others, these 
that occupy the bosom 
of the open sea carry out 
the general scheme of art- 
fulness by variously defen- 
siveshapes. To understand 
the oddity of these, it would be well to 
examine some ordinary form like the common 
sandhopper, which has rather thin, promi- 
nent legs and a stumpy tail. By widening 
the tail and extremely expanding some of 
the joints of the limbs an animal is produced 
which can so pack itself up as in shape and 
smoothness to resemble an egg—an egg en- 
dowed with a couple of large eyes. Species of 
this description are not uncommon on the 
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high seas, wherein they are 
active swimmers. In oppo- 
sition to such solid and 
rotund corporations there 
are others in which every 
part is attenuated. Instead 
of a broad head and spread- 
ing tail, each extremity 
runs out into a needle-like 
process. The legs are trans- 
parent and feeble. The 
whole animal is like a 
slender spindle of Venetian 
glass. It looks almost too 
fragile for independent 
existence. It might stand 
for a freak of nature’s in- 
genuity, intended to show 
that, from a pattern, opaque 
and firm and ample in 
breadth and depth, can be 
produced a piece of me- 
chanism of the utmost fine- 
ness of texture, nearly 
colourless, and with no con- 
spicuous dimension except 
that of length. This ex- 
quisite working model, 
however, is not a toy. 
Like many more portly 
members of its tribe it 
makes its living in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 
It has all the usual variety 
of limbs, by which the name of the amphi- 
pods was suggested. It has a stomach for 
its food, a heart for the circulation of its 
blood. Its eyes are well developed. In the 
male there are’ antenne of considerable 
length, which, as in kindred species, fold up 
like a carpenter’s rule. Compare it piece 
by piece not only with the sandhopper, but 
with the prawn, the massive lobster, the 
sagacious crab, and it will be found to be 
the near relation of them all. 

Belonging to a group of amphipods dis- 
tinct from that of the species last described, 
though resembling that species in tenuity, 
are the skeleton shrimps. They do not 
burrow, and are not prone to walk or swim. 
Of the seven pairs of legs, which normally 
they should possess, many of them have 
relinquished two. They are without swim- 
merets, and have only the rudiments of a 
tail. They are usually found clinging to 
some marine object or climbing about it by 
means of their three hind pairs of legs. In 
their mode of progression they much re- 
semble the looper caterpillars. When sta- 


Caprella fretensis : 
Stebbing. Magnified. 


tionary they have a habit of swaying their 
bodies to and fro with such motions of their 
long front arms as have earned them the alter. 
native appellation of “ praying shrimps.” In 
their bodies they often carry meagreness to 
an extent which might excite pity, did not 
their powerful jaws prove them to be well. 
acquainted with the use of food. One of the 
species found in England so closely resembles, 
both in colour and threadlike thinness, the 
finely-branched red seaweed on which it lives, 
that the animal and the plant are not easily 
distinguished. A bunch of the weed taken 
out of the water may be scanned for some 
time without betraying a single specimen 
of the shrimp. At last a branchlet here or 
there begins to move. The animated branch- 
let is soon perceived to be a crustacean, 
These depauperated creatures, which seem 
willing to keep their hold on the world by 
sacrificing every superfluous grain of flesh, 
are not without near relations of far more 
substantial appearance. These are to be 
found in the so-called whale-lice. Although 
the amphipods are almost certainly a very 
ancient family, their archives in the shape of 
fossils are not to any satisfactory extent 
forthcoming. In spite of this defect, how- 
ever, here and there a fragment of their 
history may perhaps be read. We have 
reason to feel assured that the broad, flat- 
tened parasites of the whale are an offshoot 
from that branch of the family which is 
represented in chief by the “ skeleton 
shrimps.” Many 
important pecu- 
liaritiesare com- 
mon to both, the 
upper antenne 
much longer 
than the lower, 
the head almost 
completely sol- 
dered to the fol- 
lowingsegment, 
two pairs of 
walking legs 
missing fromthe 
middle of the 
trunk, the tail, 
not as else- 
where constitu- 
ting about half 
the total bulk of 
the body, but 
forming a comi- 
cal little stump. 
These charac- 
ters, which are 


Caprella fretensis, on Ceramium 
rubrum. Natural size. “‘ Praying- 
shrimp”? found on the coasts of 
Devonshire. 
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dosely correlated with the 
habits of the “praying 
shrimps,” have little con- 
nection with life on the 
hide of a whale. Since 
the “ praying shrimps” 
attach themselves indif- 
ferently to fixed and float- 
ing objects, in the course 
of many adventures some 
oftheancestral “skeletons” 
may have found them- 
selves upon the skin of a 
cetacean. It is not at all 
unlikely that such a posi- 
tion proved highly un- 
favourable for their usual 
supplies of food. They 
would be reduced by the 

gs of hunger to taste 
the skin of their host. It 
was soft,—it was nutri- 
tious. Perhaps it was palatable, or custom soon 
made it so. For this kind of feeding the old 
“mopping and mowing” and whirling of an- 
tenne to bring small prey within reach of 
their clutches would be useless. Let them only 
dig their sharp nails well into the yielding 
epidermis, lie flat, and nibble. What more 
could an epicurean shrimp desire than thus 
to be lodged on a vast domain all made of 
food? It needs the pen of a De Foe to 
describe the revulsion of feeling when they 
came to perceive that, instead of being miser- 
able castaways on a desolate island, they 


Cyamus Scammoni; Dall. 
drawing by Professor Liitken. 
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were colonists annexing a 
property of unfailing a- 
bundance. There is little 
occasion for surprise that 
under these circumstances 
the creatures have fore- 
gone the linear pattern 
and upright bearing of 
their ancestors, and have 
become comfortably broad 
in shape and demurely flat 
in posture. For recovering 
lost limbs or redeveloping 
an impoverished tail there 
has been no _ necessity. 
Radical changes .are the 
resource of the indigent. 
The genus Cyamus, or 
‘The Bean,” as Latreille 
named it, in allusion pro- 
bably to its plumpness, has 
had little to do but to 
multiply at its ease. It has no need to 
resort to protective mimicry or other fraudu- 
lent expedients, for who is to attack it on 
the back of a whale ? and the whale itself is 
helpless against it. 

Of the arts and crafts by which amphipods 
and other crustaceans in some instances 
contrive, construct, or adapt for themselves 
houses to dwell in, or nests for their young, 
there is much to be said. But for the 
moment the philatelist and other philo- 
sophers will have heard enough of these 
insignificant and plebeian forms of life. 


Magnified. Froma 





MODERN NOVELS. 
By LADY MAGNUS. 


‘A palace is measured from north to south, or from east to west, but a book is measured from earth to heaven,.””—JovseErt. 


te title, which suggests so much, we 
own at once is a borrowed one, and 
moreover acknowledge that in the place from 
which we have borrowed it, it meant very 
much less. It stands before us as heading 
on the discoloured page of an odd number 
(XLVIIL.) of the Quarterly Review, picked up 
for 2d. at a bookstall; and the “ Modern 
Novels” which this ancient critic takes for 
his text are ‘Northanger Abbey” and 
“Persuasion,” the “new edition” thereof, 
date 1821. 


* That which is not good 
Is not delicious to a well-governed and wise aay = 
omus. 


So wrote our Puritan poet, and to the dis- 
eased appetite of the present novel-reading 
public—the public which digests “ Dodo,” 
relishes “Tess” and the “‘T wins,” and is seem- 
ingly not squeamish over “ Esther Waters” — 
it may be stimulating, it should certainly be 
invigorating, to hear of the healthy apprecia- 
tion of our forefathers for Jane Austen, 
and of the matter-of-course way in which it 
was in those times taken for granted that “a 
certain proportion of moral instruction must 
accompany every well-invented narrative.” 
Such a sentence, even though it be qualified 
in the very next paragraph by the admission, 
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emphasised too by italics, that “the imme- 
diate and peculiar object of the novelist is ¢o 
please,” does, it must be confessed, sound 
hopelessly out of touch with present tastes 
and fashions. Our reviewer, however, is 
quite unconscious of any incompatibility, 
nor should he, because of his soberly avowed 
preference for “profitable examples” in fic- 
tion, be hastily accused of a leaning towards 
the dramatic sermon style of novel. His 
sound literary insight must be accounted to 
him, and should serve to lift him above such 
suspicion as his moral prejudices naturally 
arouse. He has the keenest appreciation of 
Jane Austen’s work; “her fables appear to 
us,” he writes unhesitatingly, “nearly fault- 
less,” and “ Persuasion” he gravely pro- 
nounces to be “one of the most elegant 
fictions of common life.” He reads, it must 
be remembered, without the light of later 
criticism, yet nothing is lost upon him. He 
dwells lingeringly, lovingly on his author’s 
delicacy, her humour, her conversations, 
which he declares she “conducts with a 
regard to character hardly exceeded even by 
Shakespeare himself” ; and extract after ex- 
tract is indulged in to direct attention to her 
vivid fidelity of description, her air of un- 
studied ease, and her delightful distinctness 
of touch. Poor old long-dead reviewer! The 
new humour, and the new woman, and the 
new “revolting” development in daughters, 
which last one imagines would have been as 
puzzling to his grammatical as to his moral 
erceptions, were all alike unknown to him, 
t is an ignorance that, in its totality and 
inevitableness, is almost touching, yet inas- 
much as this generation of critics has endorsed 
the literary judgment of its unnamed pro- 
genitor, it seems but courteous to give a 
moment’s consideration to those equally em- 
phatic ethical dicta of his, which it has so 
generally dishonoured. 

Our reviewer seems, in the first place, to 
have a rooted distrust of what one may call 
the missionary novel. He dislikes to be 
instructed in law or religion, in physics or 
science, through the medium of fiction. Such 
novels remind him of the clocks and watches 
which “ give you a landscape for a dial plate, 
or have a barrel to play a tune or a second 
hand to form the sail of a windmill,” “all 
very good things in their way,” he admits ; 
“ but these watches,” he quietly adds, “ never 
tell the time so well as those in which that is 
the exclusive object of the maker.” There 
is, perhaps, something to be said for this 
dogma of his, although we in these days 
demur to it and have apparently settled that, 
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in one department at least, our fiction, if 
not our timepieces, shall contrive a double 
debt to pay. The fiat of the circulating 
libraries has apparently gone forth that no 
longer shall their subscribers seek for their 
sermons in stones, nor even, perforce, in 
pulpits nor in pamphlets, but that the battle 
of the creeds can best be fought by naming 
High Church or Low Church, or No Church, 
in the names of Richard or of Robert, and then 
getting the puppets, in more or less of clerical 
garb, to play at ninepins in the pages of a 
three-volume novel. And there seems to be 
none to dispute their decree. The faithful 
who in former days were wont to keep 
their theology and their fiction severely 
separate, one must conclude, on the evidence 
of tenth editions of dull novels, to have 
perished off the face of the earth. Is it 
sanguine to believe, or at any rate to hope, 
in the survival of an inarticulate remnant 
who would prefer, if they might, their old- 
world lessons left to them, unrealised? The 
“Go and sin no more,” for instance, of the 
divine story. Surely there must be some few 
to whom this moral gains no added force, but 
rather the reverse, from the profuseness and 
preciseness of detail with which our novelists 
nowadays “realise” it for us. If even lite- 
rary law survives, some insignificant few there 
must be who count pages of minute descrip- 
tion devoted to the manner of the sinning, 
and the nature of the sin, and the emotions 
of the sinners, but as vulgar blemishes and 
superfluities on the original. The theologi- 
cal novel, however, the novel which stirs our 
doubts and depresses our spirits witha purpose, 
was not the special lion in our reviewer's path. 
It is against the improper and the improbable 
in fiction that he raises strongest protest, and 
these characteristics he seems to consider as 
somehow related. He takes infinite pains, 
with a liberal use of italics, to discriminate 
between the “merely improbable,” which he 
inclines to condone, and the “entirely un- 
natural,” which he defines as including that 
and the improper too, and proportionately 
denounces. He is stronger, perhaps, here, in 
his italics and his definitions than in the art of 
conveying his exact meaning to the con- 
sciousness of his reader, and since the higher 
education of his day had not been levelled 
up to the average of our women writers, one 
is generous enough to wish his honest periods 
some illustrative help from a more “ modern 
novel” than his reading afforded him. Cer- 
tain chapters where “improbability” and 
“impropriety ” unite, under conditions which 
never could, and never should have happened, 
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to produce, in the name of a Boy and a Tenor 
the dullest conceivable climax of “ unnatural- 
ness,” would have supplied him, poor man, 
with just the “example” he was feeling for. 
He may not have lived far enough into the 
century to read the pensées of Joubert, he 
could not, at any rate, have seen them in 

rint, for, although written, they were not 
published till 1838; but he expresses in 
almost similar words the opinion of that 
thinker of beautiful thoughts (what a 
massacre there would be at Mudie’s if it 
were acted upon!) that “ fiction has no right 
to exist unless it is more beautiful than 
reality.” And there really seems to us a very 
great deal to be said for it. In ‘reality ” one 
cannot shut one’s doors on stupid people or 
unpleasant ; a hundred good reasons of rela- 
tionship, of good nature, of simple propinquity 
and circumstance forbid it, but in books, and in 
books designed especially for entertainment, a 
certain amount of exclusiveness, to our minds, 
becomes a virtue. If Dante were right in 


reserving a circle in his Inferno for those who 
wilfully live in sadness, surely those earn front 
seats in it who wilfully provide whole volumes 
full of sadness, pathetic pathological romances 
of death and disease, holding their readers 
close to the unnecessary, unrelieved gloom by 
very force of misapplied talent. 


“Tt is in 
the interests of those with whom I converse,” 
says Mdme. de Sévigné in one of her delight- 
ful letters, “that I should read beautiful 
books ” ; and surely the morbid types and un- 
lovely aspects of humanity with which we are 
nowadays so liberally supplied are as little of 
“profitable examples” in her sense as in the 
more limited and disinterested meaning of 
our reviewer. And this, the more emphati- 
cally where it is not a question of bores, or 
agnostics, or consumptive patients, but of 
worse. Here a higher morality seems to bid 
us to be fastidious and to resolutely shut our 
drawing-room doors on moral ugliness. 

An impure book should be more rigidly 
and may * more righteously boycotted than 
an impure person. A man or a woman, how- 
ever depraved, has potentialities. He or she 
may harm us or charm us, but to set against 
that, there is the possible crossing of the 
ways and 2 chance at the stile of our acting 
as help to the lame dog. But a book of the 
sort is final, not uplifting, and not upliftable. 
“Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, 
and pass away,” is a perhaps permissible 
quotation in deference to the prevailing 
fashion. 

In a recent number of Le Temps, Marcel 
Prévost discusses this uncomfortable charac- 


teristic of modern fiction, and dismisses 
the subject with a light-hearted epigram : 
“Chaque société a les écrivains quelle 
mérite,” he writes ; “ faites-nous des mceurs 
pudiques et nous vous conterons des pu- 
diques histoires.” Our reviewer, we are sure, 
would never have admitted this, nor a later 
philosopher * either :— 
“ * Old uncle 8.,’ sez he, ‘ I guess 
It is a fact,’ sez he, 
‘The surest plan to make a man 
1s think him so, J. B.’” 

It seems hardly fair to shift the blame 
and reverse the rights of shepherd and flock ; 
and to round on the public with a ‘You 
pay the piper and you call the tune” sort 
of plea, strikes one as a trifle unworthy of 
the true artist. Since the days of Grub 
Street, the days in which our reviewer 
wrote, the profession has gained greatly in 
its own and in the public esteem, and a 
dunce and a churl to boot would be he who 
grudged it. The new sense of dignity in 
our men of letters isa good thing; the old 
sense of responsibility would be, perhaps, a 
better. It is hardly to be denied that novel- 
ists are the preachers, almost the prophets 
of this age, our modern seers of visions. 
“Where there is no vision,” it is written, 
“ the people perish,” + and where the vision 
is blurred, is it not as inevitable that the 
people should be led astray ? It is, of course, 
quite possible that the “ artistic conscience,” 
which is considerably in advance of the Ten 
Commandments, has its own amended code, 
and M. Prévost’s views are doubtless in accord 
with it. Indeed, we are told that it is all 
in the interests of truth and of realism, and 
are desired in such interests to rejoice at 
having our mere taste offended. But if this 
indeed be so, then along with all the other 
new things, we must learn to read new 
meanings into some old words. “Truth,” 
said Plato, “is the body of God, and light 
is his shadow.” ‘“ Truth,” say these modern 
exponents of it, “we will whittle down to 
artistic truth, and the body thereof is 
realism, and darkness shall be its shadow.” 

If that poor old reviewer could rise again, 
one can imagine his sturdy denials, his stre- 
nuous struggling contention that whatever 
“realism ” may happen to be, the real, as he 
understands it, can find a basis only in the 
ideal, and that a “‘real” which rests on sad 
experience worse than crime, can yield results 
only of a squinting perception of one side of 
truth, a shadowy side, which is neither true 
shadow nor true light. And truth, he would 


* Lowell, “ Biglow Papers.” + Proverbs xxix. 18. 
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further urge, a trifle lumberingly may be, is 
not of one sort, nor one-sided, and “ artistic 
truth ” (hateful phrase) must be ever to the 
vrate vérité (he dearly loved a French word or 
two) what the crude photographic details of 
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to-day are to the etched-in character-studieg 
of those elder days of art, in which he lived 
and reviewed. Once again, poor old reviewer! 
He was more or less articulate in 182]. He 
sounds sadly phonographic in 1894. 


AN ANCIENT CRAFT. 


By HAMISH HENDRY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE. 


\ HEN the man of Uz, whose name was 

Job, declared that his days were 
swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, he supplied 
an imaginative epitome of mortal life which, 








Hand-loom, 34 feet wide. 


even at. this day, is singularly picturesque 
and appropriate. Its simplicity and direct- 
ness give it value. To have so written the 
writer must have seen the weaver at work, 
not as now, in the heavy atmosphere of a 
factory, but squatting on the ground under 
the shadow of a tree. Such weavers are at 
work to-day in Persia and India. They have 
for loom a simple wooden frame, which can 
be carried about by the workman from place 
to place. Upon this frame there is a 
primitive arrangement of treddles and 
heddles, and from top to bottom the warp- 
strings are usually fastened. In and out 
between these warp-strings a coloured thread 
is shot by means of a shuttle. The pattern 
in the loom. grows thread by thread. 


Swiftly, even as the days of a man’s life, 
is the determining shuttle sped from the 
weaver’s hand. 

This ancient craft of the weaver was appa- 
rently well known to the Jews, but they 
probably learnt its simple mystery from one 
of the neighbouring nations. Egypt may 
have supplied the instrue- 
tion, but certain it is that 
the Exiles must have seen 
the weavers at work in the 
city of Babylon. The Baby- 
lonians, indeed, were ex- 
ceedingly skilful in the 
manufacture of all manner 
of coloured cloths and car- 
pets, woven in divers pat- 
terns. Their conquerors, the 
Persians, retained their skill, 
and improved upon it, as 
we learn from incidental 
references by the ancient 
writers. Thus we have it 
recorded by Arrian that the 
tomb of Cyrus was covered 
with a purple carpet, and 
from Callixenus of Rhodes 
we learn that the banqueting 
chamber of Ptolemy Philadelphus was strewn 
with carpets and rugs of fine wool. And the 
Persians have maintained their ascendency in 
this craft, for the loom-work of Kerman, Fer- 
aghan, and Kurdistan is still coveted in the 
European markets. 

Not until the Middle Ages was the woven 
stuff, which we now call a carpet, intro- 
duced to Western Europe. The entrance 
of the Moors into Spain, the return of the 
Crusaders from the East, the enterprise of 
Venetian merchants, all contributed to make 
the carpet known in Europe. At first, of 
course, the carpet or tapestry was a thing of 
price. It was put to delicate uses; hung 
in the presence-chambers of kings, spread 
before the altar in the cathedrals, or laid on 
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the grass when my ladye went abroad from 
her bower. It was only after the lapse of 
centuries that the rush-strewn floor and the 
mats of woven leather gave place to the 
loom-work of Persia and Turkey in the 
castles and mansions of Europe. 

It was in France that the first serious 
effort was made to establish the manufacture 
of carpets in the fashion of the Orient. 
This was in the reign of Louis XIV., and 
under the direction of his minister Colbert. 
The royal manufactories were designed to 
furnish all manner of furniture, and in the 
Gobelins and Beauvais factories two hundred 
and fifty master weavers wove rich tapes- 
tries. During the revolution of 1789 these 
factories were almost suppressed, but Napo- 
leon I. revived the manufacture, and fur- 
nished his palaces with their loom-work. 
The national workshops of France still con- 
tinue, and the woven stuffs of Gobelins, 
Beauvais, and the Savonnerie are accounted 
among the finest in Europe. 

The knowledge of carpet-weaving was 
presumably introduced into England from 
France. During the persecution of the Hu- 
guenots the carpet-weavers, with other artistic 
craftsmen, fled for refuge to England, and 
established themselves in various towns. 
Axminster, in 
Devonshire, was 
one of these, and 
also the town of 
Wilton. These 
places retained 
their supremacy for 
a long time, but 
with the introduc- 
tionof the Jacquard 
loom and various 
improved processes 
of manufacture, the 
industry was suc- 
cessfully developed 
in Kidderminster, 

Durham, Kilmar- 
nock, and Glasgow. 

It is impossible 
to give here a de- 
tailed technical de- 
scription of the 
Various processes 
by which carpets 
are manufactured 
at the present 
time. Yet they are all based upon the 
simple methed still employed by the Eastern 
craftsman with his primitive loom. For a 
carpet is essentially a mosaic in wool or other 
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similar material, every tuft of wool repre- 
senting one small piece of the mosaic. These 
tufts are knotted into the warp-strings, one 
by one, with the fingers ; and when a row is 
completed a woof-shot is passed by the 
shuttle to hold the tufts tightly in their 
place. This knotting of the tufts of wool 
one by one is a laborious process, because in 
some of the finest Oriental carpets as many 
as four hundred tufts are knotted into every 
square inch of the fabric. When at length 
the warp-strings are covered with this woollen 
tufting, the carpet is taken out of the loom, 
and its surface is trimmed with large shears, 
in order to bring it to a uniform level. 

Such was (and is still in the East) the 
simple process of weaving the most beau- 
tiful carpets that have ever been made. 
But, while it gave the best results, it was 
found in this country to be much too tedi- 
ous and expensive, and a mechanical pro- 
cess was devised, by which what is known 
as a “Brussels” carpet is woven. In this 
process the tufts of wool knotted by the 
fingers of the Eastern workman are repre- 
sented by small loops of wool, raised entirely 
from the warp by inserting a series of wires 
between a linen foundation and the over- 


Colouring Department. 


These little loops of wool 


lying worsted. 
are noticeable on the face of a “ Brussels’ 


carpet. In manufacturing a “Wilton” car- 
pet the process is carried a step further. 
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That is to say, the small loops are cut open 
by knife-edged wires, and this forms an elas- 
tic velvet pile. 

A further advance in the mechanical 
process of carpet-weaving was achieved by 
the late Mr. James Templeton. He was a 
native of Campbelton, and after some ex- 
perience abroad as a merchant, settled in 
Paisley as a shawl manufacturer. Amongst 
other manufactures he supplied a great many 
* chenille” shawls, and the idea occurred to 
him that if cloth could be woven with “ che- 
nille,” the process might be applied, with 
modifications, to carpet-weaving. He con- 
ceived that tufts of yarn, similar to the tufts 
of an Eastern carpet, might be fastened 
together in the form of a fringe (or chenille), 
and that these rows of coloured tufts could 
subsequently be finely and rapidly woven 
into a fabric which would be a good repro- 
duction of the old hand-knotted Eastern 
carpet. This notion was laboriously de- 
veloped, and the result was “ Axminster” 
carpeting, for which he obtained a patent. 
As Glasgow was found to be a more suitable 
place than Paisley for his new venture, he 
removed there in 1839, and began to weave 
and perfect the patent ‘‘ Victorian” Axminster 
carpet. For years he had many difficulties 
to overcome, and, in 1847, he had to fight 
through the law courts in protecting his 
patent. But by patiently improving his pro- 
cess, and employing the highest skill in design 
and workmanship, he gradually established 
the well-known firm of James Templeton & 
Co., which, along with other houses similarly 
engaged, has secured for the city ‘of their 
adoption a high reputation in the markets of 
the world. 

The direction of this important industry 
is now in the hands of Mr. J. Stewart Tem- 
pleton and Mr. James Templeton, the two 
sons of the founder, and several partners, 
who maintain the eminence of the firm. Re- 
cently they have found it necessary to largely 
extend their factory. The number of workers 
in their various factories is from thirteen to 
fifteen hundred, and the carpets made in 
widths every week extend for several miles 
when rolled out. Some of their carpets are 
strikingly large, such as the one made for 
the King of Siam, which had a width of 34 ft. 
and a length of 100 ft. Occasionally they 
weave a carpet entirely of silk, as in the case 
of one recently supplied to Baron Rothschild, 
and many of their most costly fabrics find 
their way to the mansions of American 
millionaires. 

Besides their patent “ Axminster” this 
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firm manufactures ‘‘ Wilton ” and “ Brussels” 
carpets, the factory for this purpose being 
situated at Crown Point Road, Glasgoy, 
Here all the weaving is done by means of 
the “Jacquard” loom, and the fabric is com. 
posed of worsted and linen. Briefly, the 
process is something like this. The design 
to be woven into the carpet is first drawn 
upon paper. Then the coloured threads 
which compose the design are selected and 
arranged on bobbins, fixed on a heavy frame 
behind each loom. What is called a “ five. 
frame” carpet requires as many as thirteen 
hundred bobbins. Then a section of the de. 
sign (corresponding to a row of tufts knotted 
in by the Eastern weaver) is reproduced on 
slips of cardboard in the form of holes. The 
loom is now set in motion, and from endless 
chains of these cards the machine selects the 
various coloured threads which go to form 
the design on the surface of the carpet. It 
is an ingenious and interesting process, but, 
like the lady in the ballad, it must be seen 
to be properly admired. 

It is with “Axminster” carpeting, how- 
ever, that this firm made its reputation, and 
to which it still gives the largest attention. 
The factory in which this industry is carried 
on is situated beside the historic Glasgow 
Green, and the large new building which the 
Templeton firm have recently erected makes 
a bright and notable feature in that some- 
what dingy neighbourhood. This building, 
indeed, is one of the finest in this country 
devoted to manufacturing purposes. It is 
built of terra-cotta and coloured glazed 
bricks in the Italian Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and its richly-tinted exterior 
adequately suggests the beautiful fabrics 
manufactured within its walls. 

In passing through the large factory, of 
which this building forms only a part, one 
naturally begins with carpet-weaving in its 
first stage. This is found in the large, well- 
lit designing-rooms. Here there are about 
one hundred and fifty workers employed, 
many of whom are skilled artists. New 
designs are continually being elaborated to 
meet the public taste, but it 1s interesting to 
notice that the conceptions of some obscure 
worker in the far East receive the most 
respectful treatment. It may only be an old, 
worn, threadbare mat, yet it is copied in tint 
and line with patient fidelity. For the com- 
mercial value of that rag is great, but its 
artistic preciousness is still greater. 

The design for the carpet having been 
accurately laid down in its proper tints on 
paper ruled into small squares, it is then 
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necessary to find the worsted thread to 
match every shade of colour in the pattern. 
This is a matter of great niceness, for there 
are as many as one hundred and fifty different 
colours of worsted thread employed in weav- 
ing Axminster carpets, and the shading of 
these is extremely fine. When the design of 
the carpet is very elaborate in its colouring, 
it takes many weeks to find an accurate 
adjustment between the worsted thread and 
the colours on the paper. 

When this is accomplished, the thread is 
supplied to the weaver, while the paper 
design, cut into small longitudinal strips, is 
fastened on the side of his loom, to guide 
him in following the pattern closely. Then 
he proceeds to weave the “chenille” in 
length after length until the whole design on 
his strips of paper is woven up. This is only 
the first weaving in the process, for this web 
is cut into strips across its whole length, and 
the loose edges of these strips folded together 
by an ingenious machine. When this is 
accomplished it forms long strips of chenille, 
in which a double pile of worsted projects 
upwards from a firm thread or back. 

Then follows the second weaving; for 
these strips of chenille now form the weft in 
anew web. Each strip is a section in the 
pattern, and they are woven together into 2 
strong linen backing. Strip after strip is 
laid together by the swift power-loom, and 
when all the strips are in position, the web 
corresponds with the paper design as it was 
originally laid down. This practically com- 
pletes the process of making an Axminster 
carpet on the lines originated 
by the founder of this firm. 


row of coloured “tufts” which the Persian - 
workman knots into the web with his 
fingers. But here, there is no such laborious 
manipulating. When a row of bobbins 
comes over the loom they halt for an in- 
stant, whereupon a row of minute metal nip- 
pers rises up (say about two hundred in the 
row), each one of which grips the end of a 
thread of wool hanging from each bobbin 
just above it; deftly the nippers draw down 
the ends of the threads for about an inch, 
while instantly a knife advances and cuts 
this portion from the bobbin. The row of 
bobbins then passes on, to be succeeded by 
another row, while the nippers descend with 
their spoil to the carpet which is being 
woven ; there they hold the little snippets 
in position until they have all been bound by 
the loom into the fabric, and when this is 
done they rise again to repeat the process. 

This, then, is the latest ingenious device of 
our modern mechanical world to weave car- 
pets. And it is interesting to notice how 
closely it resembles the method of the ancient 
weaver who carried his loom about upon his 
back. With this difference: the little tufts 
which he patiently tied into the web with 
his fingers, are now here struck off and fas- 
tened in rows, with throbs of twinkling 
speed. The method of that old weaver was 
too slow for this high-pressure, competitive 
age, yet he has his reward in this, that our 
skilfulest artists must needs still copy his 
colours and lines, and his woven-stuff endures 
under foot for a century. 

But this factory is not without its fine and 





Within the last few years, 
however, an ingenious loom 
formanufacturing carpets has 
been invented in America, 
and Messrs. Templeton 
have secured the patent 
rights for all countries 
except the United 
States. In this method 
the coloured wool 
threads which go to 
produce the design are 
wound upon bobbins, 
and these bobbins, 
placed side by side in 
rows, move over the 
loom in an endless pro- 
cession. Each row of 
bobbins represents a 
section of the design, 
and corresponds to the 
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faithful workmanship of the hand. There 
is the large weaving shop, where the great 
nand-looms are at work on the finest carpets. 
Five men are required to work one loom, the 
width of which is 34 feet. 

And now something must be said touching 
the human and social side of this great in- 
dustrial hive. There is a tradition in Tem- 
pleton’s that their workers are human beings, 
and not merely so many “hands.” And this 
tradition takes various practical shapes. One 
of these is a Savings Bank which the firm 
manages for its workpeople. The idea is, 
that a Bank should be brought to the workers 
—so as to give them no trouble in depo- 
siting their savings; for this, with some 
thriftless people, acts as a deterrent. The 
method of this Bank is simplicity itself. If 
the worker wishes to deposit, he merely 
marks on a ticket, supplied by the firm, the 
amount of his wages which he requires, the 
balance is placed to his credit and 5 per 
cent. per annum paid on the deposit. 

Then there is the Recreation Club, which is 
supported. by a capital sum given to the 
workers by the two senior partners of the 
firm, while a further amount of £2,000 has re- 
cently been added to be used for benevolent 
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purposes. These social arrangements, while 
they have been initiated by Messrs. Tempie- 
ton, and provided with funds, are managed by 
a committee of both sexes from among the 
workers. Inthe Club Rooms meals are provi- 
ded at a moderate rate, and in the evenings the 
rooms are available for art, music, and ambnu- 
lance classes, as well as reading and recreation 
rooms. In the winter months the committee 
provides Saturday evening entertainments, in 
the form of lantern lectures, cooking demon- 
strations, concerts, and even a little dancing. 
It is, indeed, a pleasure to attend one of 
these entertainments, the welcome is 0 
hearty and the enjoyment of everybody so 
evidently real. On coming out into the 
winter night and looking up at the vast 
building looming against the sky, one thinks 
of the small marble slab inserted in one of 
the walls, and finds on it the secret of 
the happiness of these workpeople. The in- 
scription runs thus: 

“To the Memory of James Templeton. 
Fearing God, he was just and kind to those whe 
served him, and to those whom he served.” 

That was how the founder of this firm 
solved the problem of how Capital should 
hold itself towards Labour, 
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By Mrs. 


<7N event of some little import- 
ance in a section of the com- 
mercial world of London is 
the arrival of the first China 


tea-ship of the season. The 

Indian tea-season lasts nearly 
all the year round, but with China it 
is not so. A prize is given to the ship 
which brings the first tea to the English 
market. This year the Moyune reached the 
Thames on the 4th of July, after a voyage of 
thirty-three days from Hang-chow. The un- 
loading began while she was still on her way 
up the river, into tenders which came along- 
side. Not only her hold, but her saloon and 
cabins were packed full, to the exclusion of all 
passengers, and in fifteen hours the whole of 
the 46,000 chests she contained were in the 
sheds at the side of the docks, whence they 
are taken in lighters to the Government 
warehouses. The first thing to be done 
there is to weigh the chests for the levying 
of the duty. The Indian boxes, made of 
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plain wood, are of such various sizes that each 
one has to be weighed separately, but the 
thin-wooded Chinese boxes, each bound round 
with bamboo cane and gay with brilliantly 
coloured pictures—the trademarks of the 
different cultivators—are of almost uniform 
size, and to weigh one in every “ chop” * is 
enough. This weighing is a serious business, 
done in presence of a custom-house officer. 
sitting at one end of a table and a represen- 
tative of the owner at the other. The rapi- 
dity and accuracy of the weigher are re- 
markable. The chests are next removed to 
the showroom, where the Government in- 
spector opens and examines one or more in 
every chop. There is not as much adultera- 
tion as there was. The green teas are still occa- 
sionally faced with China clay and carbonate 
of lime; and dust tea is sometimes mixed 
with a good deal of sand. A certain amount 


* A “chop” consists of all the boxes or chests of tea from 
one plantation. The number contained in each ‘‘ chop” varies 
from 5 or 6 to 200 or 300, according to the size of the plantations. 
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of coffee-leaf tea is sold openly for what it 
is, but hitherto not more than about 400 lbs. 
a year has been imported. 

The tea merchants also inspect here, and 
decide what to buy. Every chest is num- 
bered and a catalogue is printed, so that they 
can mark the catalogue and buy from it 
afterwards at the auction in Mincing Lane. 
Here and there in these showrooms is seen 
agreat pile of tea upon the floor. This is 
when slight differences are found in the tea 
of the different boxes of the same “chop.” 
They are all emptied and mixed well, so that 
when returned to the chests the whole is of 
a uniform quality. This is known as “blend- 
ing,” but is quite another thing from the 
“blending ” done by the tea-merchants, who 
mix different kinds of tea together for the 
purpose of making saleable articles of various 
taste and strength, often even blending a 
delicate Chinese tea with a stronger and more 
highly flavoured Indian tea. Ordinary gro- 
cers do not always know exactly what kind 
the teas are that they are selling, and it is 
best for those who are particular to go to 
one of the large retail tea-dealers in London, 
who can give them, or procure for them, 
exactly what they want. 

There was no knowledge of tea in Europe 
before 1517, when intercourse began between 
Portugal and China, It was first actually 
brought to Europe in 1610 by Dutch mer- 
chants, and some years later was introduced 
into England. In China there are two 
words for it, te (pronounced like the French 
thé), and cha, and we formerly used both 
words. There is a letter froma Mr. Wickham 
in 1615, asking a friend to procure him “a 
pot of the best sort of chaw;” and in this 
friend’s own accounts occurs the item, 
“Three silver porringers to drink chaw in.” 
Pepys says, on the 28th September, 1660, 
“1 did send for a cup of tea (a China drink) 
of which I had never drank before.” Nearly 
seven years later, however, he comes home 
one day and finds his wife making tea, as if 
it had become a much more common thing. 
Nevertheless the price was very high. In 
1660, Mr. Garway, the first London tea- 
dealer, sold it at from 15s. to 50s. per lb. ; 
and it was valuable enough in 1664 for the 
East India Company to make a present 
of 2 lbs. of tea to Catharine, Queen of 
Charles II. By 1725 the price had fallen to 
from 12s. to 30s. It was kept up partly by 
an import duty of 5s. on the lb., but mainly 
by the enormous export duty levied in China. 
These duties were the great difficulty in the 
early trade with the Chinese Empire. At 
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one time an additional 10 per cent. was 
added. The Canton merchants petitioned 
against this, and in 1736 the Emperor agreed 
to take it off, but he said the merchants must 
come to hear this act of grace read on their 
knees. However, they all met together and 
resolved “on their honour not to submit to 
this slavish posture,” and the Emperor was 
apparently obliged to give in. 

But, while we Europeans have rejoiced in 
tea for two or three hundred years, the 
Chinese have enjoyed it for at least as many 
thousands. The first known mention of the 
cultivation of the plant is in 350 A.D., but 
long before this is the first allusion to tea 
drinking. The philosopher, Lao Tsze, lived 
in the 6th century B.c. He left China, and 
died away from his native country. When 
about to leave, he was asked by the gate- 
keeper, through whose gate he was passing 
to the other side of the Great Wall, to write, 
before leaving, an account of his doctrines. 
Lao Tsze relates that he then went into the 
gate-keeper’s house with him, and together 
they drank a cup of tea. 

There are many interesting accounts of 
the cultivation and manufacture of tea in 
China which must have been going on in 
exactly the same way for between two and 
three thousand years. Robert Fortune, who 
was sent out by the Indian Government 
more than fifty years ago, gives a charming 
account of it all. He certainly paints the 
sunny side of the picture. There is a ballad 
sung by the girls who pick the leaves, which 
shows both sides of their life and toil, but on 
the whole the impression is a cheerful one, 
and reminds one somewhat of Sullivan’s 
three little giggling Japanese maidens. The 
translation of the ballad, given in Dr. Wil- 
liams’ “ Middle Kingdom,” is much too long 
to quote in full, but it is interesting as an 
idyllic picture. 

The pickings in the best districts seem to 
number three in a season. The first takes 
place in April before the Spring rains, and 
this gives the best kinds of tea. These 
young leaves are covered on the underside 
with soft white hairs: hence the name 
“pe koe” (“ white down”), the finest black 
tea. “Hyson” designates the finest green 
tea, also made from these young leaves. 
Two origins are given for this name. It 
may be from “ yu-tsin” (“before the rain”) ; 
but there is a story that the name comes 
from that of a maiden, “ Hi-chun ” (‘ felici- 
tous spring”), who was the daughter of a 
tea-planter about 200 years ago, and dis- 
covered some improved method of preparing 
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the leaves which greatly increased her 
father’s trade, wherefore he named his tea 
after her. 

Certain districts are given up to the pre- 
paration of black tea, and certain others to 
that of green. Among the Bohea Mountains 
is the finest black tea district, while the best 
green is prepared among the Sung-lo Hills. 
But both are from the same variety of the 
plant, and the difference between the two 
lies solely in the mode of preparation. 

In both cases the leaves, when first picked, 
are spread out to dry in bamboo trays. In 
the case of black tea, the leaves are then 
shaken and patted and left to lie in a heap 
covered with cloths for some hours, during 
which a kind of fermentation takes place, the 
colour changes to a dark reddish brown, and 
finally a fragrant smell is given out. During 
this process the leaves have to be most care- 
fully watched, so as to be taken up at exactly 
the right moment. They are then alter- 
nately roasted in iron pans over a charcoal 
fire and rolled ona rattan table. Afterwards 
the leaves go through further drying out of 
doors, and Fortune relates how during this 
process you may see trays full of leaves 
before the cottage doors and the men passing 
from tray to tray to separate the leaves. 
The whole manufacture takes two or three 
days. Inthe case of green tea the object 
is to keep the colour and prevent fermenta- 
tion. Accordingly everything is done as 
quickly as possible, and the preparation is 
finished in lessthanaday. The stage during 
which fermentation occurs is of course 
omitted. The alternate roasting and rolling 
is the same as in black tea, but is gone 
through as few times as possible, sometimes 
only once. Gardens are often kept by the 
priests of the temples among the hills and 
cultivated by them and their acolytes, and 
their tea is sometimes sold for a fabulous 
price. The second picking is in the early 
summer, and then crowds of women and 
girls apply to the cultivators for employment, 
though their pay is only about fourpence a 
day, for which pittance they are expected to 
= about fifteen pounds of leaves. Fortune 
as a story that where the tea gardens are 
in rocky and somewhat inaccessible places, 
monkeys are occasionally trained to pick the 
leaves ! 

The tea is packed in the interior of the 
country in chests, and these are carried 
by coolies to some great trading centre, 
whence they are sent down the rivers to the 
ports. Fortune describes meeting streams 
of these coolies along the great central high- 
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ways leading from the tea districts down to 
the city or the river, and he remarks on the 
extreme care they take to save their burdens 
from damp or any other injury. 

The well-known story that one of the 
Georges, on taking tea for the first time, 
poured away the brown water and ate what 
was left, and then remarked that he did not 
care for tea, may or may not be true; but 
it is a fact that in Thibet the people eat tea 
that they have cooked for some hours, 
adding butter, salt, and roasted barley-meal, 
In parts of Siberia they eat it with milk, 
sugar, and butter. The ideal way of drink. 
ing tea, we may presume, is that practised 
by the Chinese. They put a small pinch of 
leaves into a cup, pour on boiling water, 
cover with a lid, and drink the tea without 
milk or sugar after a very short infusion, 
The colour is yellow; they never let it 
become brown or black. The lids are used 
as saucers to cool the tea in and sip it 
from, and the cups vary in size in different 
parts of the country, some looking as if 
they belonged to a doll’s tea-set, so that 
each person takes twenty or thirty cupfuls, 
One who has been long resident in China 
has told me that the quality of the tea he 
usually bought there was about the same as 
that he gets in England, but occasionally a 
Chinese gentleman would make him a pre- 
sent of a pound of leaves gathered in his 
own private garden, and that was quite 
another thing. The Chinese have no special 
time for tea-drinking, and Dr. Williams 
speaks of the good-natured hilarity of the 
groups gathered at all hours round the tea- 
houses, which stand not only in the streets 
of the cities, but along the country roads, 
and at which any one can obtain a cup of 
the favourite beverage. 

A great deal has been said about both the 
wholesomeness and the unwholesomeness of 
tea. It is amusing to read the different 
opinions of writers on this subject during 
the last three hundred years. The three 
principal constituents of tea that are soluble 
in water, and that give it its peculiar physio- 
logical effects, are theine, tannin, and a 
volatile oil ; but authorities differ somewhat 
as to the effects of these. This is partly 
because the proportions of the constituents 
differ very much in different teas, and still 
further in different infusions, according to how 
long the water has stood upon the leaves. 

The Chinese writer, Paul Si, who was 
converted to Christianity in 1620, urges the 
use of tea in preference to spirits in his great 
work on agriculture. “Tea,” he says, “is of 
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a cooling nature, and, if drunk too freely, will 
produce exhaustion and lassitude. Country 

ople, before drinking it, add ginger and 
salt to counteract this cooling property. It 
is an exceedingly useful plant: cultivate 
it, and the benefit will be widely spread ; 
drink it, and the animal spirits will be lively 
and clear. The chief rulers, lords, and great 
men esteem it; the lower people, the poor 
and beggarly, will not be destitute of it; all 
use it daily and like it.” 

The first European who mentions the sub- 
ject, an Italian in the seventeenth century, 
speaks of the extract as “ wholesome, being 
a remedy against phlegm, languor, and blear- 
edness, and a promoter of longevity.” J. C. 
Lettsom, M.D., who wrote in 1772, says that 
the Chinese and Japanese keep their tea a 
year, because, when fresh, it is a narcotic 
and ‘‘disorders the senses.” He tried experi- 
ments with it on persons of various consti- 
tutions, and seems to have got in some cases 
quite terrible results! partly to be accounted 
for by the fact that green tea was used ; for 
it is the oil that affects the nerves, and there 
is more of that in green tea than in black. 

To come to modern times, Dr. Carpenter 
states that when harvest and other hard out- 
door labourers substitute tea and coffee for 
alcohol, they get through their physical la- 
bour better; and I once heard Mr. Glad- 
stone—in speaking of felling trees in a friend’s 
park—say that when doing physical work of 
that kind he never took anything but tea. 

Attempts have been made to determine 
which of the constituents of tea are respon- 
sible for the physiological effects, both bad 
and good, attributed to its use, but as yet 
they are far from complete. The general 
conclusions come to, however, may be 
summed up as follows. 

Tannin is, of course, well known to be a 
strong astringent, and though used medicin- 
ally, can hardly be taken in any quantity 
habitually by most people. 

If a few finely-powdered tea-leaves arc 
placed on a watch-glass, covered with a paper 
cap, and the glass placed on a hot plate, a 
white vapour slowly rises and condenses in 
the cap in the form of colourless needle crys- 
tals. These crystals are the nitrogenous 
substance theine, the active principle of tea. 

The oil, which is supposed to give tea its 
flavour, is of alemon yellow colour, and has 
a strong smell like that of the tea-plant. 

It is undoubtedly the oil which has the 
effect on the nerves, and gave such alarming 


results as those instanced by the writers of a 
hundred years ago, but which in smaller 
quantities helps to make tea so refreshing. 
According to some authorities theine has 
somewhat the same effect, but it seems to 
have other qualities as well and to be more 
truly nutritious. Therefore what we want 
in the tea we drink is as much theine as we 
can get, a little oil for the sake of the flavour, 
and as little tannin as possible. Now the 
theine is dissolved out of the leaves much 
more quickly than the tannin, and thus we 
see the reason for the rapidly increasing cus- 
tom of using a perforated holder in the tea- 
pot in which to put the leaves, and removing 
this after a few minutes, or, better still, of 
pouring the infusion off the leaves into 
another pot. Either way the boiling water 
should not stand on the leaves for more than 
five minutes. 

Speaking roughly, Indian and Ceylon teas 
contain about twice as much tannin as China 
teas, and 25 per cent. more theine; and it 
seems to be chiefly because of our national— 
and often personal — interest in India, and 
because Indian planters are much more ener- 
getic in advertising and in combining to 
push their teas, that the Indian trade is 
increasing so largely at the expense of the 
Chinese. ‘'wenty-one years ago 20,326,882 lbs. 
were imported from India, and 133,307,196 
lbs. from China. In 1889 the quantity of 
Indian tea imported was 127,160,409 lbs., 
and that of Chinese, 88,848,574 lbs. 

Those who have visited or lived in China 
seem always to prefer Chinese tea. Mr. Dyer 
Ball, in his “Things Chinese,” says: ‘* To 
those who like a good article, the darker 
liquor which brews out from Indian and 
Ceylon tea with its greater pungency will be 
no recommendation in its favour, for softness 
of flavour is to be found in Chinese teas.” 
He also points out, what is, I believe, well 
known in the trade, that Chinese tea will 
keep much longer than Indian and Ceylon. 
These points of superiority—if they are 
allowed to be such—may perhaps be partly 
accounted for by the introduction of machi- 
nery in the preparation of the leaves in India 
and Ceylon, which must in this way, one 
would think, suffer from the loss of delicate 
manipulation. Altogether the romance, so 
to speak, of tea manufacture belongs especi- 
ally to China, and this is natural enough 
when we remember that for thousands of 
years it has been a characteristic part of the 
life of that interesting people. 
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UCKLAND CASTLE, the residence of 
+. the bishops of Durham, the only house 
out of many now remaining to the see, bears 
a title to which it has no just pretensions. 
From its first building Auckland has been a 
manor-house and nothing more, destitute 
of moat and keep, only defended by low 
walls and the natural strength of its posi- 
tion on a low peninsula between the Wear 
and the Gaunless. In the earlier records it 
appears sometimes as a “ hall,” sometimes as 
a “manor,” or a “house,” but never as a 
“castle,” until the last years of the fifteenth 
century. The first time we find it called 
by its present title is in a letter from 
Bishop John Sherwood, “scribllyd in the 
moste haste,” at his “Castel or Manor of 
Aucland,” 27th January, 1489, to Sir John 
Paston of Norfolk. From this time the 
name Castle gradually crept into use and 
completely ousted the old name. 

But if Auckland was never properly speak- 
ing a castle, the see of Durham was well 
provided with strongholds which were castles 
in the strictest sense, built for defensive and 
offensive warfare. Besides the grey towers 
of Durham, 


“ begirt by winding Wear, 
Where tower and buttress rise in martial rank, 
And girdle in the massive donjon keep,” * 


and 
“Norham’s castled steep 


By ‘I'weed’s fair river broad and deep,” + 
standing asa stern bulwark against the oft- 
recurring invasions of the enemies on the 
other side of the stream, the bishop could 
boast of the castles of Middleham, Stockton 
and Craik, while manor-houses and _ halls 
of less note and name supplied homes for 
more peaceful times. No medieval prelate 


* Sir W. Scott’s ‘‘ Harold the Dauntless,” Canto III. 
+ “ Marmion,” Canto I. 


probably was so magnificently housed as the 
bishop of Durham. And naturally so, forno 
bishop occupied so high and powerful a 
position as the episcopal “ Prince-palatine” 
of the patrimony of St. Cuthbert. Trace. 
able in germ before the Norman Conquest, 
growing up by prescription rather than by 
definite grant, the palatinate jurisdiction 
first comes before us as an indisputable faet 
in the episcopate of William the Conqueror’s 
Lotharingian bishop, Walcher. From his 
day onward the bishops of Durham acted 
as petty sovereigns within their bishopric. 
Their powers were little short of regal. The 
current maxim was, “whatever rights the 
King has outside, the bishop has within.”# 
Except in appeals to the King’s courts 
the jurisdiction and authority of the bishop 
were complete. “It was not the peace 
of the King but the peace of the bishop 
which the wrong-doer was, in legal lan- 
guage, held to have broken.”+ Up to the 
first half of the present century the judges 
of assize only entered the bishopric by in- 
vitation of the bishop. The courts in 
which they sat were the bishop’s courts, and 
the prisoners the bishop’s prisoners. This 
semblance of an “imperium in imperio,” 
which had been much curtailed by Henry 
VIII., vanished altogether, together with its 
proud title “ Count-palatine,” on the death 
of Bishop Van Mildert in 1836. All the 
palatinate rights were thenceforward vested 
in the crown, and Auckland became the 
bishop’s only residence. 

Nor have we any cause to regret that it is so. 
When we take into account the antiquity and 
architectural dignity of the fabric—grievously 
marred as it has been by so-called improvers 


* “ Quicquid Rex habet extra, Episcopus habet intra.” 
+ Freeman, “* Norm. Congq.,” i. 321. 
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—the splendour of the chapel so munificently 
restored by Bishop Lightfoot, the historical 
reminiscences its walls recall, the great, 
learned, and good men—Pudsey and Bek, 
Bury and Hatfield, Fox and Tunstall, 
Morton and Cosin, Butler and Van Mildert, 
and him whom the Church has only lately 
lost, the farsighted scholar, the practical 
organizer, the liberal benefactor of his dio- 
cese, and the humble saint, the second 
Joseph* who have shed lustre on the see 
of Durham; when we regard the wide- 
spreading, well-wooded park, with its diver- 
sified scenery and rocky streams, we may 
accept Mr. Raines’s words, that “it is well 
that among all the changes and chances of 
the palatinate, Auckland has been the one 
residence to be spared,” 

The history of Auckland extends back to 
Roman times. Whether an outpost of the 
neighbouring station on the opposite hill 
of Vinovium, the modern Binchester, was 
planted here or no, certain it is that 
Roman sepulchral urns have been found 
on the rocky banks of the Gaunless not far 
below the castle. Auckland first appears as 
a possession of the see in the days of Aldhune, 
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the first bishop of Durham, who, ¢; 1000, re- 
moved the wandering shrine of St. Cuthbert 
from Chester le Street to the cliff-begirt head- 
land of “ Dunholme,” and began the erection 
of the predecessor of the vast pile which— 


“ Half church of God, half castle ‘gainst the Scot "— 


commands the admiration of all. beholders. 
A few years later, c. 1020, Auckland is found 
asa portion of the large grant made by King 
Cnut, the Dane, on his legendary barefooted 
six miles’ pilgrimage to Durham. 

When Auckland first became an episcopal 
residence is unrecorded. The earliest notice 
of it as such is in the record known as the 
“ Boldon Book,” compiled in 1183, by order 
of Bishop Hugh de Puiset, more familiar to 
English ears as Pudsey, a great-grandson of 
the Conqueror, “certainly not an ideal suc- 
cessor of St, Cuthbert,” and chief justiciar of 
the realm. We have no specific record of 
any buildings erected by Pudsey at Auck- 
land, ' But the architectural evidence afforded 
by the pillars in the western part of the 
banqueting-hall, converted by Cosin into the 
chapel, is sufficient proof that he at least 
began the erection of that part of the 














General view of Auckland Castle from the Terrace. 


castle. The more refined style of the eastern 

bays and the mouldings of the arches point 

to the completion of the hall by one of 

Pudsey’s successors, perhaps Richard Poore 

(1229—1241), who, in his former see of 

Salisbury had removed the cathedral from 
* Joseph Butler died 1752 ; Joseph Lightfoot died 1889. 
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Old Sarum, and begun that loveliest of 
medieval churches in the new Early English 
style. 

The earliest royal visit of which we have 
any notice is that of John, who came to 
Auckland, 18th April, 1209, on his way to 
Scotland with his army, then marching 
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against William the Lion. The see was 
then vacant, and Auckland would be occupied 
by the king in his own right. Pudsey’s 
successor, Philip of Poitou, had died the 
year before, under a sentence of excom- 
munication, incurred for siding with his 
royal master against Innocent III., and nine 
years were allowed to elapse before the 
appointment of his successor, during which 
time the rich revenues of the bishopric were 
swept into the royal coffers. 

The first name with which the buildings 
at Auckland are connected by the historians 
of the see is the “magnanimous Antony 
Bek,” son of Walter, Lord of Eresby, in Lin- 
colushire, famed in his day as “the most 
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valiant bishop of the realm,” certainly in al] 
points one of the most characteristic figures 
of history. Made Bishop of Durham by 
Edward I. in 1283, he received from his 
unworthy son the shadowy sovereignty of 
the Isle of Man, and from Pope Clement VI. 
the equally shadowy dignity of the patriarch. 
ate of Jerusalem. Though temperate in ap. 
petite, careless of pleasures, chaste in life, 
munificent in liberality, and casting no moral 
stigma on the episcopal office, Bek was far 
more of the great temporal baron and 
soldier than of the spiritual pastor. A man 
of restless activity, he was often to be seen 
riding with a splendid retinue from manor 
to manor, and engaging in the chase, a keen 
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Market-place, Bishop Auckland. 


lover of horses, hawks and hounds. He 
spent but few hours in sleep, rising as soon 
as he woke, and, like the great Duke, won- 
dering how a man could turn in his bed or 
go to sleep again when once awakened. 
His days were chiefly spent in court and 
camp. More than once he accompanied 
Edward I. on his Scottish campaigns at the 
head of a large troop of foot and horse under 
the banner of St. Cuthbert. On the defeat 
of Balliol he was deputed to receive his sub- 
mission, and by his personal valour he con- 
tributed much to the defeat of the Scotch at 
Falkirk. Bek, like most of the leading 
churchmen of his age, was a princely builder. 
He rebuilt the manor-house at Auckland, 


and though successive alterations have left 
few visible traces of his work, the main 
fabric of the building is still his. God- 
win’s statement that he “encastled” the 
house is a complete mistake, as it never 
had been planned for defence. Equally 
erroneous is Leland’s assignment to Bek of 
the Great Hall, now the chapel, which, as we 
have said, belongs to the earlier times of 
Pudsey and Poore. But the Great Chamber, 
now the Throne Room, though grievously 
transformed by Wyatt’s feeble plaster work, 
belongs to his building, of which there is 
a survival in the sturdy piers in the room 
below, now the kitchen, which uphold the 
floor of the apartment. Bek also erected a 
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new chapel, or rather two chapels, the 
“High Chapel,” and the “ Low Chapel,” as 
they were called, one above the other, 
as in the chapel at Lambeth, at St. Ste- 
phen’s, Westminster, the Sainte Chapelle 
at Paris, and elsewhere, both at home and 
abroad. The upper chapel communicated 
with the chief apartments, and was the 
more dignified. It is described by Sir Wil- 
liam Brereton, who visited Bishop Morton in 
1634, as “a most dainty, neat, light, pleasant 
place,” but with very bad acoustical quali- 
ties, probably due to its loftiness. “The 
voice,” he writes, “is so drowned and swal- 
lowed by the echo as few words can be 
understood.” It had therefore apparently 
by that time ceased to be used, except for 
week-day prayers ; the lower chapel took its 
place on “Sabbath days,” when, he tells 
us, “there was great resort thither by 
the neighbourhood; one sermon in the 
morning and prayers in the afternoon.” 
Even a century earlier, Bishop Tunstall 
appears to have let the stately upper chapel 
drop out of use, partially dismantling it in 
1547-8, and removing the oaken stalls set 
up by Bishop Ruthall only some thirty years 
before, to the new chapel built by him in 
the castle at Durham, now in daily use by 
the students at University College, where 
they form one of its chief ornaments. Eliza- 
beth’s first bishop, the greedy and pen- 
urious Calvinist, Pilkington, like too many 
of his time, dead to the sin of sacrilege, 
“brast in peaces” the bells “and sould 
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them all for his own use,” while of the 
chapel itself he made a place of recreation. 
The lower chapel he turned into a bowling 
alley, and set up archery butts in the high 
chapel, in which, without. any apparent 
sense of incongruity, he continued to hold 
service on festival days. His successor, 
Richard Barnes (1577 to 1589), who, writes 
Bishop Lightfoot, “has had scant justice 
done to him, for he was a vigorous adminis- 
trator of his diocese,” did something to 
repair the injuries inflicted by Pilking- 
ton. The stalls transferred by Cosin to 
the present chapel, and ordered by him to 
be “wrought over by the carver with his 
tools to appear like new work,” were prob- 
ably his gift. Both chapels, however, the 
high and the low, were destroyed by the 
Parliamentary general, Sir Arthur Hazel- 
rigge, for the erection of his new house, and 
that so completely, that the site of the build- 
ing was long uncertain. Some leading archeo- 
logists believed that Hazelrigge’s demolition 
was only partial, and that the present chapel 
was to be identified with the “low chapel” 
of Bishop Bek. Documentary and archi- 
tectural evidence have proved this to be 
erroneous, and have satisfactorily shown 
that the now-existing chapel was the original 
banqueting-hall, converted by Cosin to “its 
present sacred purpose, and that Bek’s chapel 
stood on the south side of the present front- 
court, parallel to the hall, with a postern in 
the south wall leading to the highway. The 
loss of the earlier chapel is greatly to be 
regretted. From its date c. 1308, the time 
of the erection of the Lady Chapels of Lich- 
field and St. Albans, when the Decorated 
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style was in its great- 
est purity, and from 
the existing examples 
of Bek’s building 
works, we cannot 
doubt that it was a 
fabric of great 
beauty, worthy of 
the palatine see and 
of its mighty builder. 

The history of the 
chapel has diverted 
our narrative from 
its chronological se- 
quence. We take it 
up again with Bishop 
Richard of Bury, the 
tutor of young Ed- 


ward of 

Windsor, 
afterwards Edward III. (1333— 
1345), the most learned man of 
his time in England, and the 
greatest minister of the Crown in 
the most brilliant period of our 
history. An admirable bishop, 
faithful in the discharge of the 
duties of his office, beloved alike 
for his kindliness and liberality, 
he was chiefly celebrated as a 
friend of scholars and a promoter 
of learning. The greatest scho- 
lars of his age and country were 
his chosen companions. Arch- 
bishop Bradwardine and Bishop 
Fitzralph had been among his 
chaplains. When at meals some 
book was always read aloud, 
which he afterwards discussed 
with his associates. He is said 
to have possessed more books 
than all the other bishops put 
together. The floor of his room 
was so strewn with volumes that 
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it was difficult to make one’s way across it 
without stumbling over them. Whenever he 
visited a monastery, the library was his first 
object, and in his “ Philobiblon ” (the Book- 
lover), he describes the wretched state in 
which he too often found the manuscripts, 
gnawed by the mice, who made their nests 
among their pages, and drilled through by 
worms, and the joy with which he rescued 


them to add to his own stores. 


It was the 


age of bribes, and it soon became known that 
the surest way to secure the great man’s 
favour was to make him presents of books. 
The zeal with which he pursued his literary 
_ tastes, as a bibliophile, rather than as a deeply- 


read scholar, and his insatiable curiosity inty 
out-of-the-way subjects, excited the admiry. 
tion of Petrarch, whom he met at the papal 
court at Avignon. Petrarch plied him with 
questions on the geography of Thule. He 
replied that he could say nothing without 
his books, and would send him an answer on 
his return home; but though reminded of 
his promise the answer never came. In the 
words of Bishop Creighton, Bury “ was not g 
learned that he could afford to confess igno- 
rance.” When on his way to his northem 
campaigns, we find Edward III. more thay 
once the guest of his old tutor at Auckland, 
He occupied “the King’s Chamber,” the 
floors of which had been newly plastered 
(boarded floors being then hardly known), 
the gable mended, and the “garde robe’ 
(‘necessarium”) repaired, for the 
king’s accommodation. Edward 
was at Auckland for several days 
in October, 1333, and_again in 
1336, marching thence to aid his 
vassal in the final struggle which, 
it will be remembered, gave w 
Berwick, but ultimately secured 
the independence of the Scottish 
kingdom. 

Fifty years later, in 1384, when 
Edward’s wayward grandson wa 
swaying an ill-balanced sceptre, 
his powerful uncle, John of Gaunt, 
on his way to the Borders 
Royal Commissioner, _ visited 
Bishop Fordham at Durham ani 
at Auckland, and was escorted 
on his departure by the Bishop 
himself, the archers of the pale 
tinate accompanying him as far 
as Gateshead, the limit of the 
jurisdiction. 

We pass on two centuries ani 
a quarter to Bishop Thomas Rut 
hall (1509—1523). By this time 
a greater love of privacy and domestic com 
fort had arisen, and 
separate dining par- 
lours began to take 
the place of the com- 
mon hall. To Ruthall 
is due the southern 
wing of the house, 
completed by Tunstall, 
containing the old 
dining-room, now the 
servants’ hall, above 
which Tunstall erected 
the present dining- 
room, carrying up and 
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completing the projecting oriel window richly 
decked with the armorial bearings of both 
prelates, which is the most picturesque 
and least altered feature of the chief front. 
A letter of Ruthall’s to Wolsey, his suc- 
cessor in the bishopric, then almoner, writ- 
tet in 1513, just before Flodden, gives a 
lively picture of the profuse hospitality of his 
time. He had been called upon to restore his 
Border Castles, but this he says he is “ too 
much straitened” todo. To have to “ enter- 
tainthree hundred persons in one day is but a 
small matter, and of those days have I many, 
besides sixty or eighty beggars at the gate.” 
“This is the way,” he adds, “‘ to keep a man 
poor.” He was able, notwithstanding, to 
give £800 to the Earl of Surrey on his way 
to the Borders. 

Wolsey’s successor, the learned and bene- 
volent Tunstall (1530—1561), deservediy 
takes a very high rank among the pre- 
lates of his age for integrity, moderation 
and truechurchmanship. But he lacked the 
energy and decision needed for a leader in 
those days of tangled change. Living in the 
reign of every one of the Tudors, he witnessed 
the beginning, the progress, and almost the 
end of the Reformation, but did little to 
direct its course. As we have already men- 
tioned, the present dining-room at Auckland 
with its noble bow-window, sorely mutilated 
by Wyatt, is his work. He also built a 
“porticus ” or gallery, as he did at Durham 
Castle, in front of the great chamber, to cover 
the entrance and to connect the various 
parts of the house. ‘This was pulled down 
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by Cosin, having probably fallen into ruin. 
To him also we may assign the erection of 
the long narrow western wing known as 
“Scotland.” The origin of the name is 
obscure, nor is it certain when it first began 
to be used. The popular notion that it arose 
from Scottish hostages and prisoners having 
been confined there lacks all evidence. Its 
purpose was undoubtedly to form the gallery 
for indoor exercise, then considered an essen- 
tial adjunct to every considerable mansion. 
Bishop Goodriche’s gallery at Ely is an ex- 
ample of rather earlier date. Sir W. Brereton, 
in 1634, describes it as “a fair matted 
gallery with seats along the south side, hung 
with portraits of the chief Reformers, Huss, 
Luther, Zwingle, Cranmer, and others.” The 
worthy knight somewhat caustically adds, 
“none but of this strain,” Bishop Morton, 
his host, being a staunch Protestant. The 
original use of the gallery having died out, it 
was converted into bedchambers by Bishop 
Trevor. 

Brereton’s visit brings us to the most. 
critical epoch in the history of Auckland, 
the “Great Rebellion.” Few names shed 
greater lustre on the palatine see than that 
of Thomas Morton, one of the most exem- 
plary and blameless of prelates, the friend of 
all good and learned men, as distinguished 
for his humility and benevolence as for his 
wide and accurate erudition. Becoming 
bishop of Durham in 1632, he had the costly 
honour in 1633 of entertaining Charles I. 
accompanied by Laud, as Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, on his way to Edinburgh. On two other 
occasions Charles visited Auckland ; the first. 
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was in 1604, when 
as a little boy of 
four, having been 
left in Scotland on 
his father’s acces- 
sion to the English 
throne, as a weakly 
child hardly likely 
to live, he made his 
first entrance into 
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his future kingdom, and was received by 
Bishop Toby Matthew at the castle. The 
second time was in 1647 as a prisoner, 
after his sale to the army by the Scotch, 
when, a king only in name, he had to 
find shelter in a mean inn, surrounded by 
a rabble of insulting soldiery. Morton, 
in spite of the universal respect his character 
inspired, was driven from house and office 
to seek shelter in the homes of charitable 
friends, in one of which, that of Sir Chris- 
topher Yelverton, a former parliamentary 
leader, at Easton Mauduit, near North- 
ampton, he ended his days, September, 1669, 
at the age of ninety-five, only a few months 
before the Restoration. 

Sir Arthur Hazelrigge, the purchaser of 
the castle— 

** Of the bishops’ Uriah-like fall the contriver 
To get the fair Bathsheba of the revenues,” 

according to Dugdale, “not liking the’ old- 
fashioned building of the castle, resolved on 
a new structure, of a most noble and beauti- 
ful fabric, all of one pile, according to the 
elegant mode of building of those times.” 
He took as his model the mansion of Thorpe, 
near Peterborough, lately erected by Oliver 
St. John. To obtain materials for his build- 
ing Hazelrigge pulled down Bek’s beautiful 
fourteenth-century chapel. But the new house 
was never occupied by him. Before it was 
far advanced came the Restoration. His 
life was saved with difficulty through Monk’s 
all-powerful intervention, and he ended his 
days a prisoner in the Tower of London, 


the object of the bitterest hatred both of 
Royalists and Presbyterians. 

The first bishop of Durham after the 
Restoration was the celebrated John Cosin, 
“the repairer of the breach, the restorer of 
paths to dwellin.” He had previously stood 
as “the rallying point of the exiled remnant of 
the Anglican communion,” which, during the 
critical banishment in Paris, was in danger of 
being absorbed into the Romish communion— 
“the Atlas,” as Fuller calls him, “ of the Pro- 
testant religion ”—and in the great drama 
of the Restoration he stands out as the prin- 
cipal figure among churchmen whose impress 
is stamped indelibly on the Church’s richest 
treasure, her Book of Common Prayer.”* 
The language in which Cosin describes the 
condition of Auckland, though certainly ex- 
aggerated, was not altogether without war- 
rant. If not “pulled down and ruined,” and 
“almost utterly destroyed by Hazelrigge’s 
ravenous sacrilege,” it was certainly in a very 
dilapidated condition, and through the des- 
truction of the chapel was destitute of that 
most essential feature. But all the main 
portions of the present castle, with the ex- 
ception of Bishop Trevor’s south wing, belong 
to the time prior to the Commonwealth, 
and can have only needed repair. The 
story, so often repeated that it has almost 
assumed historic substance, that Cosin on dis- 
covering that Hazelrigge’s new house, though 
“commodiously contrived and most nobly 
built,” had been sacrilegiously erected out of 

* Bp. Lightfoot, “ Northern Leaders,” p. 151. 
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the materials of the chapel, resolved never 
to occupy it, and took it wholly down and 
used the stone for the erection of a new 
chapel, though deriving some colour from 
Cosin’s Own words, is not in accordance 
with the facts. As Bishop Lightfoot says, 
“Cosin was little disposed to let his light 
be hidden under a bushel, and a spirit of 
yaunting led him to exaggerate the destruc- 
tiveness of Hazelrigge and his own construc- 
tiveagency.” Cosin’s refusal to use the new 
house was an after-thought. His first idea, 
as the existing contracts show, had been 
to utilise the building for his residence. 
This idea was given up, and he resolved to 
repair the old castle and to convert the 
banqueting-hall into 
a chapel, using for 
this the materials of 
Hazelrigge’s _half- 
fnished § mansion ; 
and, though the pre- 
sent chapel is sub- 
stantially Cosin’s 
work, the claim he 
makes in his will, and 
elsewhere, to have 
built it from the 
ground cannot be ac- 
cepted. All he did 
—and it was in truth 
a great deal to do— 
was to adapt the shell 
of the old hall and 
preserving all but the 
south wall, which he 
rebuilt in awhimsical, 
rusticated fashion, to 
throw up a clerestory 
and new panelled 
ceiling and fit it 
with rich Renaissance 
woodwork. Auck- 
land Chapel stands a 
magnificent monu- 
ment of Cosin’s per- 
sonal § munificence, 
religious feeling, and 
architectural skill, for 
the whole design was 
directed by himself, 
even though his claim 
to have been its first 
builder must be pro- 
nounced _§ exagger- 
ated. The chapel 
was consecrated by 
him on St. Peter's 
Day, 1665, and be- 
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neath its floor he was interred, 29th Sep- 
tember, 1672, under a stone bearing an 
inscription from his own pen. 

Besides the chapel, the whole castle was 
fully restored by him. The original hall 
having, as we have seen, become the chapel, 
the “ great chamber” was converted into a 
dining-hall, receiving a new oak roof formed 
of massive beams, which, if they still sur- 
vive, which is possible, have been rendered 
invisible by Wyatt’s tasteless plaster ceiling. 
Three mullioned windows were transferred 
from Hazelrigge’s building to Cosin’s own 
library, now the housekeeper’s room, where 
they still stand to disprove the tale of Cosin’s 
holy resolve not to touch “the accursed thing.” 
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The castle remained much as Cosin left. it 
till the time of Bishop Trevor (1752—1771). 
His _ great predecessor, “the greatest of 
the bishops of Durham,” as he has been 
styled by Bishop Lightfoot—Joseph Butler— 
“raised high above the level of his age by 
the sense of the Divine Presence confronting 
him always,” made Auckland his home 
during his sadly too brief episcopate. 
ing to the Duchess of Somerset, he says: “I 
find the place a very agreeable one, and fully 
answering my expectations; but the chief 
prospect of the River Wear and the hills 
beyond is too bare of wood.” Considering 
the stock of deer, which did not long survive 
the abolition of the palatine dignity, “ not 
sufficient for this hospitable country,” he 
proposed to “fill the park anew and take in 
forty or fifty acres more.” This plan was 
frustrated by his death. Bishop Trevor added 
greatly to the comfort and convenience of 
the house as a residence by the erection of 
the south wing containing the domestic 
apartments. His addition was completed 
by Bishop Egerton (1771—1775), the father 
of the Earl of Bridgwater, who, it is said, 
was kept in good temper by his chaplains’ 
always allowing his lordship to win at 
bowls. In this bishop’s time Auckland was 
visited by Pennant, who describes it. as 
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“more like a foreign abbey than a castle,” 

Trevor was succeeded by Bishop Thurlow, 
whose chief claim to advaneement seems to 
have been that he was brother to the Lord 
Chancellor, and Thurlow was succeeded by Sir 
W. Scott’s ‘honoured Barrington,” whom he 
couples with Matthewand Mortonas prelates— 

‘Whose virtues might atone 
Their predecessvurs’ frailties trebly told.” 

With the purest intentions Barrington did 
a great deal of mischief. He called in the 
fashionable architect of the day, “ Wyatt 
the destructive,” from whom the great 
drawing-room received its feeble plaster 
vault and its windows and skeleton mul- 
lions, while the whole building was “ Gothi- 
cised” at great cost and to the complete 
destruction of its ancient character. . The 
canopied throne at the upper end of the 
drawing-room, appropriate to the dignity and 
state of a Prince-palatine, is hardly in keep- 
ing with the more modest rank of the holders 
of the see at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Out of the great drawing-room opens 
Tunstall’s dining-room, a noble apartment, 
but, like the rest of the interior of the house, 
so much modernised as to possess no archi- 
tectural interest. In these two rooms are 
hung a fine collection of oil paintings, includ- 
ing pictures of the Twelve Patriarchs by the 
Spanish painter, Francesco Zurbaran, an 
imitator of the bold forcible style of Cara- 
vaggio (that of Benjamin is a modern copy), 
purchased by Bishop Trevor and presented to 
the see, and portraits of all the bishops of 
Durham from Wolsey downwards, with the 
single exception of Bishop Barnes. Most of 
these are copies, but those of Cosin, Barrington, 
and Van Mildert (the two last named works 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, one early, the other 
late), Longley by the elder Richmond, and 
the most recent occupant of the see, Light- 
foot, by the younger, are originals and of 
considerable merit. 

Almost the only room which retains any- 
thing of an antique appearance is the oak- 
panelled apartment, now the housekeeper’s 
room, which was probably the room “ which 
my lord (Cosin) doth mean to make his 
library” to which Hazelrigge’s windows were 
moved. One of the window panels bears 
the arms of Queen Elizabeth, and: the upper 
frieze of the walls exhibits an extraordinary 
display of the shields of the sovereigns of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, including the Pope’ 
vf Rome, and among other more familiar 
names, the “Emperor of Cathay and Tar-’ 
tarie,” “Sauphia Emperor of Parsia,” and the: 
“Emperor of Billedelgeria arid Barbaria.” 
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The Chapel i3 by far the most interesting 
portion of the building. In its roof and 
clerestory it is a remarkable specimen of 
the Gothic revival which set in with the 
Restoration, of which we see examples at 
Oxford, in the staircase of the hall at Christ- 
church and elsewhere. It exhibits also the 
sumptuous Renaissance 
woodwork Cosin so 
much delighted in, 
which we still see at 
Brancepeth Church 
and Durham Castle, 
and in which before 
late unhappy destruc- 
tive restorations Dur- 
ham Cathedral was so 
rich. The late Bishop 
Lightfoot did much to 
redress the injuries of 
Van Mildert and other 
well-meaning but ill- 
advised predecessors. 
The ancient wall shafts 
which had supported 
the roof of the hall be- 
fore Cosin added the 
clerestory which de- 
prived them of their 
meaning, have been 
finished with angels 
with expanded wings. 
He erected a new rere- 
dos, with painted and 
carved panels, and 
raised and furnished 
the altar. At Bishop 
Lightfoot’s cost also 
the windows were filled with stained glass 
commemorating the chief events of the his- 
tory of the Northumbrian church, from the 
preaching of Paulinus to the building of 
Durham Cathedral, and beneath the windows 
was placed a.continuous range of shields bear- 
ing the arms of the bishops from Pudsey down- 
wards. Thus, to adopt the bishop’s own words, 
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when at the reopening of the restored chapel, 
August Ist, 1888, five metropolitan prelates 
and fifty-two other bishops who had gathered 
for the Lambeth Conference, took part in the 
stately ceremony, “from the windows and 
walls of the chapel more than twelve cen- 
turies of history speak tous. The continuity 

- of our Church in the 
past is unfolded to us. 
The stone cries out of 
the wall, and the beam 
out of the timber 
answers it. The dumb 
things are vocal of the 
ages gone by — vocal 
with lessons of faith, 
hope, and patience. 
The floods may rise ; 
they may lift up their 
voice, they may lift 
up their waves. They 
may be mighty and 
rage horribly, but the 
Lord that dwelleth on 
high is mightier, and 
He has built His 
Church upon a rock, 
and has promised that 
in spite of threatening 
appearances the gates 
of hell shall not prevail 
against her.” 

The park, where once 
roamed herds of wild 
oxen, white of hue and 
fierce of disposition, 
and large herds of 
deer, is a wide and 
picturesque domain, with gentle swells and 
verdant slopes, clothed with fine timber. 
Within sight of the castle the Gaunless brook 
runs in its deep ravine, under bold cliffs 
clothed with tangled brushwood. Hours 
may be pleasantly spent in roaming over the 
diversified eweep of green sward with its 
wide and ever-changing views. 
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HERE is nothing which more constantly 
presses itself upon our attention, and 
that in an almost infinite variety of ways, than 


the existence of motion. Whether we stand 
upon the sea-shore or far inland by wood or 


stream, whether we take our station on hill-_ 


top or plain, and fix our gaze upon the 


heavens above or upon the earth beneath, 
we are always conscious of something moving. 
Even on the stillest summer night we may 
see the shooting star, or hear the shiver of 
the aspen: leaves, and failing even this, the 
beating of our own hearts and the rhythm of 
our own breathing are still perceptible to us. 
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These forms of motion appeal directly to our 
senses ; a child or a savage may be conscious 
of them, but those in whom “knowledge 
grows from more to more,” gradually come 
to understand that the motion immediately 
perceptible to the senses is but a very small 
portion of that continually going on in the 
universe. We learn that the earth is not at 
rest beneath our feet, that the “ fixed stars ” 
are not at rest in the firmament, that the 
molecules in a bar of iron, or an expanse of 
still water, or an imprisoned gas are not at 
rest among themselves ; finally, that for every 
thought of our minds and every sensation of 
our bodies, a corresponding change takes 
place in the motion of the molecules of our 
brains, changes whose intricacy defies the 
utmost penetration of science to unravel. 
The majesty of motion is chiefly brought 
home to us by contemplating the stately 
march of the heavenly bodies; but the 
ubiquity and versatility of motion, its living 
and transforming power, by considering those 
marvellous inter-molecular actions which 
science is just beginning to spell out, and 
which, whether their result be the formation 
of a crystal, of a plant, or of the “human 
form divine,” appeal with almost equal force 
to our reverence and delight. All growth, 
all development are due to motion ; without 
it there would be neither sound nor light, 
neither heat nor vitality ; and could we con- 
ceive the existence of matter without motion, 
we might then justiy bestow upon it the 
epithet which science has so definitely taught 
us to discard—dead. As it is, every change 
in cloud or flame, in sunset skies or in the 
face of friends, is a continual reminder of 
the existence of that intangible, all-pervading 
thing which we call motion. 

Having regard to the enormous variety of 
results, it is almost a matter of surprise to 
find that there exist but three distinct forms 
of motion, which either singly or in combi- 
nation are answerable for all the effects 
produced. These three, defined with refer- 
ence to solid bodies, are (1) Motion of trans- 
lation, such as that of a bird on the wing, 
or of the earth in her orbit. (2) Motion 
of rotation, such as that of a spinning-top or 
of the earth on her axis. (3) Motion of vibra- 
tion, such as that of a pendulum or of the 
water particles in a wave. Without enter- 
ing into the separate consideration of these 
forms of motion, we will pass in review those 
general properties which belong to motion as 
such, and are not peculiar to any one of its 
forms. 

Inthe first place, itis communicable. This, 


like many other familiar facts, seems at first 
sight too obvious to need mention, and too 
commonplace to repay investigation ; yet it 
is remarkable enough, and quite inexplicable 
in the present stage of scientific knowledge, 
At a game of bowls or of croquet, we see a 
moving ball hit another, which is imme 
diately set in motion also; or in a piece of 
mechanism we see the rotation of one wheel 
used to set in rotation another, or perhaps 
many others, and this seems to us a most 
“natural” proceeding, as indeed -it is, but 
none the less mysterious for that; for in 
what consists the change which has passed 
upon the second ball or wheel, and how are 
we to define it? There has been no altera- 
tion in composition, nor gain in weight; 
simply the body has received power to do that 
which it could not do before—move, and the 
“laws of motion,” which will presently come 
under our consideration, though they “ com- 
pletely define and describe” all changes of 
motion in moving bodies, give no explanation 
whatever of its initiation or communication. 
This is at present a secret of nature to which 
science has found no ‘‘ Open Sesame.” 

In the second place, so far as we know, 
motion only originates from motion. Very 
ordinary observations are sufficient to verify 
this fact approximately, In the case of the 
balls but now referred to, the first ball was 
possessed of a certain quantity of motion,* 
some of which was communicated to the 
second ball; and this communication was 
really a giving up, for because of it the first 
ball must come to rest sooner than it would 
otherwise have done. That which it has given, 
however, was first imparted to it. It did not 
evolve the motion from itself, but received 
it from another moving ball, or by a blow 
from hand or foot, or in some other way it 
was first propelled upon its course by an 
external agent; and that agent itself owed 
the motion it communicated to some other 
antecedent motion, and so on indefinitely. 
Even in the case where a human being 
apparently originates his own motion by 
an act of will, and by an act of will imparts 
it, as when he raises his arm and flings a ball 
into the air, a little closer inquiry will show 
that he has not in fact originated any motion 
at all ; he has only directed the form which 
it shall finally take. The power of raising 
his arm is due to the power of muscular con- 
traction, which is of course motion; the 
muscles are stimulated to action by the 


* Quantity of motion is a somewhat ambiguous term ; the 
more accurate expression would be momentum, which is the 
product of the mass into the velocity. 
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nerves, these by the brain, and the stimulus 
jn each case is that of communicated motion. 
The molecules of the brain itself are con- 
tinually undergoing change, and change is 
inseparable from motion. The processes 
of digestion, circulation, assimilation, on 
which the possibility of these changes 
depends, are all processes of motion, and 
they are enabled to take place by the food 
which enters the body, and which, whether 
animal or vegetable, whether prepared by 
man or in a “natural” state, has previously 
undergone an incalculable number of changes, 
each the result of motion, and dependent 
ultimately on the reception, storage, and 
utilisation of solar energy, itself motion. 
Just as life only comes from life, so motion 
only comes from motion, and this prin- 
ciple holds good so far as the utmost 
limits to which human observation can 
extend. 

The third general property which is 
characteristic of motion is the power of 
transformation. It is easy in some instances 
to see this transformation. Let us suppose 
a stretched cord or wire fixed at both ends, 
and let a sharp blow be given to it. The 
hand or other instrument which imparted 
the blow was set in motion in order to do 
so, and its motion was one of translation ; 


but the cord which has received the blow, 
and to which some of the motion has con- 
sequently been transferred, cannot change 
its place, for it is fixed. We know well 
enough what will happen. It will commence 
vibrating more or less strongly and rapidly 
according to the strength of the blow it has 


received. We have, therefore, here seen 
motion of translation changed into motion 
of vibration; but a similar and quite as 
familiar transformation takes place which is 
invisible. Let us take a coin or any small 
piece of metal and rub it well with a cloth 
or handkerchief ; in a short time it will be- 
come warm, and if the friction be still con- 
tinued, even unpleasantly hot. The visible 
motion of the hand has been transformed 
into the invisible inter-molecular vibration 
which we call heat. That “heat is a form 
of motion” has now become a scientific 
truism, but it was not so at the commence- 
ment of the present century, when it was 
still supposed by many to be some intangible 
kind of substance named “caloric,” proofs 
to the contrary being almost simultaneously 
given by Davy and Rumford at the end of the 
last century, that of the former consisting in 
melting two pieces of ice, carefully insulated 
from external heat, by rubbing them together ; 
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that of the latter in causing water to boil by 
the sole means of keeping it in continual 
motion. “It is hardly necessary to add,” 
says Rumford, “that anything which any 
insulated body, or system of bodies can con- 
tinue to furnish without limitation, cannot 
possibly be a material substance; and it 
appears to me exceedingly difficult if not 
quite impossible, to form any distinct idea of 
anything capable of being excited and com- 
municated, in the manner heat was excited 
and communicated in these experiments, 
except it be motion.” 

The fourth remarkable property of motion 
is that it always follows the line of least 
resistance. Proofs of the truth of this propo- 
sition are constantly passing under our eyes. 
If we upset a. jug of water on floor or table, 
the stream of liquid does not follow a 
straight line, but moves in little curves and 
bends, caused by the existence of obstruc- 
tions very likely so minute as to be unnotice- 
able, yet of sufficient importance to influence 
the direction of the stream of water by 
making its passage over the spots where they 
exist slightly more difficult than where they 
do not. We observe the same phenomenon 
on a large scale in the beds of rivers; and 
the advantage of lightning conductors is also 
due to the principle of least resistance. 
Though in this instance there is no fluid 
stream, yet there is a motion of some- 
thing, and the motion is more easily trans. 
mitted by means of metal than by the stone, 
brick, and wood of buildings. Consequently, 
if the latter are provided with well con- 
structed lightning conductors, the electric 
discharge will take place by their means and 
without affecting the rest of the edifice, 
though the accidents which still occasionally 
occur, indicate that protection from lightning 
is not yet completely understood. Organic 
growth also takes the direction of least 
resistance, though here the conditions are so 
much more complicated than in the case of 
inorganic motion, that the principle is less 
readily distinguished. 

Having thus briefly passed in review the 
general properties of motion, we are next 
constrained to observe the orderly nature of 
its results. Whether we regard the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, the flow of a 
river, the formation of a crystal, or the 
growth of a plant, we are equally compelled 
to acknowledge that the various processes 
are free from any random element. Given 
certain conditions. and we know what the 
motion will be, and will continue to be so 
long as the conditions remain unaltered.” We 
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shall not see the planets quit their orbits 
and commence moving in straight lines, nor 
a stream of water flow backwards in its 
course, nor a crystal of copper sulphate take 
the shape of a crystal of alum or of ice, nor 
an oak develop with its branches in the earth 
and its roots in the air. Processes which follow 
an invariable sequence are said to take place 
according to law, and the human mind is so 
constituted that it finds one of its highest 
pleasures in searching for and discovering the 
laws of nature, and thus penetrating somewhat 
more closely into the life of the universal 
order. The capacity for this pleasure is of 
high significance, for the intelligibility of the 
universe clearly depends on the nature of 
the intelligence to which it appeals. If the 
latter does not contain in its own constitu- 
tion the key to the problems that confront 
it, they must for ever remain insoluble ; and 
man’s capacity to understand the laws of the 
“material” universe is an invincible proof 
that those laws are principles brought by his 
own mind to its study. ‘No fact which is 
in its nature incapable of being explained 
or reduced to law, no law which it is impos- 
sible ever to recognise as essentially related 
to the intelligence that apprehends it, can 
be admitted to exist in the intelligible 
universe.” * This is equivalent to saying 
that in their ultimate nature man and the 
universe are one; that the latter is compre- 
hensible by the former because he is him- 
self its interpretation, a truth of which the 
whole progress of science is a gradual veri- 
fication. 

We must, however, return from this digres- 
sion to our more immediate subject, and pro- 
ceed to a statement of the laws of motion, 
which, as has been already observed, “ com- 
pletely define and describe the alteration of 
the motions of bodies.” They are unable to 
do more than this; they cannot “define and 
describe” initiation of the motion of bodies, 
because these are never in a state of absolute 
rest. A stone lying on the ground is at rest 
relatively to the earth, but since the earth is 
both rotating on its axis and revolving round 
the sun, the stone of course shares in this 
twofold motion, and so with all other bodies. 
Every apparent commencement of motion 
can, therefore, only be a change impressed 
on a former motion. That which impresses 
the change is called force, the conception of 
which, as we have had occasion to remark in 
a former article, lies at the root of all modern 
physical science (see GoopD Worps, June, 


© “Hegel,” by Prof. E. Caird, p. 141. (Philosophical 
Classics Series.) 


1894), and to the consideration of which we 
shall hope to return more at length in a 
future paper. For the moment we are con- 
cerned with it solely as rendering possible the 
enunciation of the laws of motion. These 
are three, and were formulated by Newton, 
who, “by following out with marvellous 
power and subtlety the mathematical con- 
sequences of these rules almost created the 
science of pure mechanics.” * 

The first law is that “Every body perse- 
veres in its state of [relative] rest or uniform 
motion in a straight line except in so far as it is 
made to change that state by external forces.” 
By moving uniformly in a straight line is 
meant that the velocity of the body will 
maintain the same direction and magnitude ; 
or, in other words, that it will (if left to 
itself) neither change its path through space 
nor the rate at which it moves in that path, 
The truth embodied in this law is not imme- 
diately obvious, for, as a matter of fact, we 
never (with the single exception of a some- 
what heavy body dropped vertically down- 
wards) see a moving body describe a straight 
line through space. If we throw a stone 
into the air it is certain, whatever be the 
angle of projection, to turn after a time, and 
come down again. It has, therefore, changed 
its direction. If a projectile be discharged 
from the mouth of a cannon, it also, after a 
time, touches the ground, having described 
not a straight line, but a curve approaching 
more or less nearly to a parabola, and having, 
therefore, changed its direction. It is the 
same with regard to the rate of motion.+ 
The stone thrown into the air moves more 
and more slowly as it rises, till at the moment 
before it begins to fall its velocity is zero; 
having once commenced its downward course 
it moves with increasing rapidity till the 
moment when it again touches the ground. 
Its rate of motion has, therefore, never been 
exactly the same during two consecutive in- 
stants of its journey ; and the same remark 
applies to the cannon-ball. A very light body, 
such as a feather, if let fall freely into the air, 
treats us to such vagaries of motion that, save 
on an exceedingly calm day, we cannot tell 
certainly, by mere observation, whether it is on 
the whole moving downwards or not. Every 
fresh current of air propels it on a different 
path, and at every moment its velocity is 
changing both in direction and magnitude. 
The first law of. motion, therefore, requires 
something more than a superficial observa- 


* Huxley’s “ Essays on Controverted Questions,” p. 279. _ 

+ In popular languag- *‘ rate of motion ”’ is identical with 
velocity, but used scientifically, v.locity always implies direction 
as well as rate of motion. 
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tion of facts to convince us of its truth, for 


‘since no moving body is ever entirely “ left 


to itself,” to assert what would happen if it 
were may seem a matter of pure conjecture. 
A very small amount of reflection, however, 
will convince us that such is not the case. 
An accident, owing to incautious descent 
from a carriage in rapid motion, the sudden 
unpleasant jar and forward jerk of the body 
if a railway-carriage is too suddenly stopped, 
or backward jerk if it is too suddenly set in 
motion, and a host of other familiar occur- 
rences, are all so many proofs that bodies 
tend to persevere in the same state of motion; 
and we see this fact taken practical advan- 
tage of, every time that we travel by rail 
ina “slip” carriage. The carriage may be 
“slipped” a mile or more from its destina- 
tion, but it nevertheless runs into the station 
as certainly as if the engine were still pulling 
it, and that for the simple reason that owing 
to its resistance to change of motion, or 
inertia (see Goop Worps, June, 1894), it 
cannot stop moving all at once; it requires 
time in order to come to rest. 

The second law of motion * is that change 
of motion is proportional to the impressed 
force, and takes place in the direction in 
which the force is impressed. 

The third law is that reaction is always 
equal and opposite to action, or the actions 
of two bodies upon each other are always 
equal and in opposite directions. 

Both these laws require for their ex- 
planation a clearer and more exact idea 
of force than has been attained in this 
paper, and their consideration must, there- 
fore, be postponed, but in a _ general 
manner their truth is readily perceived. 
Supposing a body (we may say a croquet- 
ball) to be set in motion in a certain direc- 
tion, and that when it has proceeded a little 
distance, another blow in a different direction 
is given to it. Its motion will be changed 
towards this direction. Or, again, if we set 
a kite flying, we can at any moment pull it 
in by means of the string to which it is 
attached. In both these instances the change 
of motion has taken place in the direction 
of the force impressed, and is proportional to 
the force ; for the harder we pull at the string 
the more rapidly does the kite return to us, 
and the sharper the blow we administer 
to the croquet-ball, the more completely 
will its direction and rate of motion be 
changed. 


* Motion here means what is called in modern science 
momentum (see note p. 762), and impressed force, impulse in 
which re; is had to the time durig which a force acts as 
well as to its intensity, 
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That “the actions of two bodies upon each 
other are always equal and in opposite direc- 
tions” is also, to some extent, a matter of 
common experience. Every time that we 
lean against a door or wall, we perceive 
that it also exerts pressure against us. 
Every sportsman who fires a gun, and 
feels the latter “kick” against his shoulder, 
is receiving a demonstration of the third 
law of motion, and this in spite of the self- 
evident fact that the bullet moves forward 
very much farther and faster than the gun 
moves backward, for if the product of the 
mass of the bullet and its velocity were 
compared with the product of the mass of 
the gun and its velocity, the two products 
would be found equal. This is what is meant 
by the action between two bodies being 
equal and opposite, and this is why neverthe- 
less one of the bodies may traverse such a 
very much greater distance at such a much 
higher speed than the other. Since the pro- 
ducts of mass and velocity in the two cases 
are equal, the body of small mass has a high 
velocity imparted to it, and the body of large 
mass a low velocity. 

The three laws of motion to which brief 
reference has been made, are those according 
to which all motion visible or invisible takes 
place. The wind blowing “ where it listeth,” 
the flame whose airy and changeful flickering 
is the very poetry of motion, the trail of ivy 
creeping along the ruined wall, the merry 
child dancing at his mother’s side, the ethereal 
undulations which we call light: these all, as 
much as a projectile or a planet, can and do 
move only in accordance with the laws whose 
statement sounds so bald and uninteresting, 
but to which we, nevertheless, owe all the 
freedom, versatility, and beauty of the motion 
with which the varied processes of nature 
are continually presenting us. Here, surely, 
is a most striking illustration of the truth 
that law and liberty are not antithetic. It 
is true that the movements of animals, and 
more especially of man, who has not only a 
will but a free, i.e. a self-determining, will, 
cannot be defined and predicted with the 
exactitude attainable in the case of inorganic 
matter. A wide margin is left for the 
mysterious power of directing motion pos- 
sessed by all living creatures, by man pre- 
eminently. Yet this power can only be 
exercised according to law. To transgress it 
is at once to become impotent, for, as has 
been well said, “Life is not a bully who 
swaggers out into the open universe, upsetting 
the laws of energy in all directions, but 
rather a consummate strategist who, sitting 
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in his secret chamber before his wires, directs he is emancipated from, but because he can 
the movements of a great army.”* Mancan intelligently obey (even when he does not 
subdue motion to his own ends, not because know how to formulate) its laws. 

* Balfour Stewart, “‘ Conservation of Energy,” p. 161. EMMA MARIE CAILLARD., 


EVENING. 


 yinfonged fall the ev’ning shadows, thickest darkness now is nigh— 
I am tired of standing idle, and would fain toil hard, 
But the sunny hours have vanished, and asleep I soon must lie 
In the place of broken columns, in the green churchyard. 


Life is transient as the shadows on the mountain-side that play, 
Life is as a vapour on a silent summer noon— 

Oh, my eye is growing weary, and my locks are turning grey, 
And the grass will flourish o’er me in the churchyard soon. 


Rest is for the burdened toiler, rest for him whose task is done, 
And the weary worker longeth for his blissful sleep ; 

But the noonday I have wasted, idly dancing in the sun, 
And I see the faint night-shadows o’er the landscape creep. 


Oh, the golden light has faded, thickest darkness now is nigh— 
I am tired of standing idle, and would fain toil hard, 

But the sunny hours have vanished, and asleep I soon must lie 
In the place of broken columns, in the green churchyard. 


FRANK MILLER. 





FOR THE LOVE OF THE STRANGER. 
By ALEXANDER GORDON. 
ILLUSIRATED BY W. D. ALMOND. 


STIFF breeze 
was blow- 
ing, the 


_ rain fell, 

“and there 

was gloom 

in Dro- 

nach from the Upton in the north down to 


the hill of Mulwearie in the south. 

No wonder that the farmers and cottars 
shook their heads and went about with dark 
forebodings in their souls, for it was now 
nearing the end of July, the corn was begin- 
ning to turn from green into gold, and the 
rattling showers, driven onward bythe lashing 
winds, fell with steady “ on-ding,” and began 
to play sad havoc with the treasures of 
waving grain. 

There was danger consequently of a serious 
loss, for the fields that stretched across the 
valley and ran up the “ braes ” were already 
dotted with large patches of corn which had 
fallen before the blast, and now lay heavy on 
the ground. This inroad upon the harvest 
grieved the hearts of the husbandmen, for 
the strips that had thus become defaced by the 
gale would probably fail in reaching maturity. 
Small wonder, therefore, be it said again, 
that this day the wind piped and the rain 
sang a dismal tune for the men of Dro- 
nach. 

Hour after hour the storm-gusts swept, 
and few folks ventured abroad. ‘The farmers 
sat in their parlours, or crept woefully 
amongst the farm buildings from door to 
door, vainly solacing themselves with such 
outbursts as “Eh, sirs! it’s an awfu’ weet,” 


or the faintly muttered prayer, ‘‘ May He in 
His mercy dry up the cloods !” 

It was now the early afternoon. Every 
tiny brook and mountain rill had long 
since turned red and swollen, and the “ burn ” 
—our chief of streams—clattered down 
through the “Aiken” wood; past the old 
white manse in its cosy hollow, and away 
by the meadows of Merrilea farm with a 
hoarse roar, whose “ mingled monotone ” was 
carried by the breeze into many an outlying 
nook and distant glen. 

In the wind and rain a dark figure might 
be seen toiling its way up the toll-road, in 
the direction of the narrow strath which lay 
at the northern end of our parish. The pace 
seemed slow, but the wind was dead against 
him (the figure was that of a man) and to a 
person of any imagination he would have 
appeared like a frigate with sails full set, 
more especially as he wore a big cloak whose 
ample folds flapped in the breeze. 

The water had formed itself into swift 
runlets here and there on the soft sandy 
road, and the ditches at the sides were foam- 
ing and bubbling like a brace of hill-born 
torrents. The fields of corn that lay to the 
left on the upward journey sank below the 
level of the highway, and some degree of in- 
genuity was necessary to defend them against 
a threatened overflow from the foaming 
ditch. 

Thus it chanced that two men, each of 
them armed with spade and shovel, were 
busily engaged by the side of the road. With 
a stolid indifference to the onset of the storm 
they moved about, mending a portion here, 
clearing another there, and, at all points, 
strengthening the frail barrier which lay 
between the water and the ripening grain. 

When the dark figure approached them, 
the men stood still for a moment, and, in 
an awkward manner, as if half ashamed of 
the action, they saluted the traveller by 
touching the front of their broad bonnets. 

“It’s a wet day, John,” said the wayfarer, 
addressing himself to the elder of the two 
spadesmen. 

““Gey weet, sir, ye may weel say,” replied 
the labourer. 

This was all the conversation, for the 
frigate stayed not its course, but continued 
to hold its way, still with sails full set. 

The men followed the voyager “ wi’ a’ 
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their een,” as the country folks would have 
said, and an observer might have noticed 
that a curious expression of puzzled surprise 
was endeavouring to incarnate itself amid 
the manifold wrinkles of John Donald’s wet 
and battered countenance, and that a grim 
smile played about the lips of his:companion, 
who was known as “Curly Tam.” 

“ Saw ye iver sic a sicht as yon ?” said the 
Curly One to John, whose gaze was still 
riveted upon the dark figure that was now 
nearing the corner of the “ Aiken” wood, 
amid the trees of which it would in a moment 
or so be lost to view. 

“ Sorro’ tak’ me if I 
can mak’ head or tail 
till’t,” replied John, 
the expression of puz- 
zled wonder having 
now become as visible 
as any emotion could 
be on such an unim- 
pressionable surface as 
that of the old Dronach 
man’s face. 

“Leukat his pooches 
how they stick oot!” 
cried Curly Tam. 

“It’s maist like to 
be buiks that they are 
crammed fu’ o’,” said 
John. “Auld Snuffie’s 
terrible fond o’ the 
readin’.” 

“Na, man, it minds 
me mair o a lot o 
‘neeps ” (turnips), de- 
clared the younger 
man; “but ‘neeps or 
nae ’neeps, ilka pooch 
in yon muckle cloak is 
as fu’ o’ something as 
an egg is fu’ o’ meat.” 

*“ Ay, Tam, ye may 
say that,” declared 
John. 

“It maun be some call aboon the ordnar’ 
that takes the auld sinner oot o’ doors in a 
day like this,” added Tam. “But Hiven 
forgi’e me,” he continued, apostrophising the 
traveller, who, we now learn, was heavy 
laden—‘“ Hiven forgi’e me for callin’ you a 
sinner, for ye’re ane fit to say ‘gude-day’ to 
the saints. And yet, Auld Snuffie, ye’re as 
queer a x 

But just at this moment the figure was 
lost amid the trees, and at the same time 
the water began to trickle from the roadside 
ditch. Tam was therefore obliged to resume 























“The minister took snutf, and looked round «und about.” 
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his work, and the sentence remained uncom. 
pleted. 


II. 


Ir was “ Auld Snuffie,” then, who had 
passed up the toll-road, like a bark making 
way against wind and tide. 

He was dressed in black; he wore a big 
coat which flapped in the breeze; and his 
pockets resembled the swollen ditches in 
that they were full beyond their measure, 
Above all, we hear that he was one fit to 
say “ good-day ” to the saints. 

Auld Snuffie—yes ; 
and sometimes spoken 
of as “The Beam that 
Shines.” 

But the traveller was 
also known as _ the 
Reverend Francis Cos. 
sart, Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Divinity, 
Minister of Dronach 
parish, leader of the 
district Presbytery, 
and an ex-Moderatorof 
the General Assembly 
of the Kirk, in which 
Assembly he had the 
repute of being “‘a fell 
chield wi’ the tongue.” 

It was now the 
fortieth year of the 
Minister’s pastorate in 
Dronach. Hard and 
well had he laboured, 
and he was not with- 
out his reward in the 
love and gratitude of 
hisflock. He had known 
and had studied the 
parishioners in every 
attitude and under all 
circumstances; had 
ruled them kindly, af- 
fectionately, and yet 
with a rod of iron; and from the day that 
he returned home with all the blushing 
honours of the Moderatorship thick upon 
him, his authority had become absolute. 
Even the staunch “non-intrusionists” who 
now worshipped in the Free Kirk by the 
burn at Mertoun Dell, and many of whom 
had seceded in the great disruption of 1843, 
still stood in awe of their former pastor, and 
had never lost their first love. 

Dr. Cossart was hard upon “ human 
failin’s,” but he had himself one conspicu- 
ous failing of the “ human” kind. 
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All his life 
he had been 
a notorious 
snuff - taker ; 
hence his 
sobriquet of 
“Auld Snuf- 
fie.” His rival 
of the Free 
Kirk, the 
Rev. Sandi- 
son Grant, 
was likewise 
addicted to 
thishabit,and 
it'was said to 
have been a 
great recom- 
mendation in 
his favour 
when he re- 
ceived the 
“call,” that 
he took snuff 
in the pulpit 
with a good 
grace. Mais- 


ter Grant was a vigorous preacher, a little 
nasal in the tone, somewhat given to thumping 
the desk and tearing a passion to tatters ; but 


allmen knew that he was mighty in the Scrip- 
tures. His own congregation thought that he 
“ran Auld Snuffie vera hard,” but the Parish 
Kirk folk resented this, and retaliated with 
the opinion that he “cudna’ e’en haud the 
can'le tae the Doctor.” But they all agreed 
upon one thing, namely, that the inerchant, 
Jane Hadaway, “ had nae sic customers in 
the snuff line as the twa terribl’ parsons.” 

This is how the Minister came to be 
spoken of as “The Beam that Shines.” The 
old man had a favourite song of praise, and 
the lines— 

**The be-e-am that shines from Zi-i-on hill 
Shall li-i-ghten every land” 

had sounded so frequently through the big, 
roomy kirk on the Sabbath-day, that at 
length some of the good people who 
assembled there had a flash of mother 
wit. “The beam that shines ”—the words 
made them think of the Minister. He was 
a light o’ Dronach, they argued, a star of 
the first degree, and why not then, “The 
Beam that Shines.” 

“The Beam that Shines ” he consequently 
became, though he was more frequently 
spoken of as Auld Snuffie, the words being 
uttered with a sly mixture of “ pawky” 


humour and honest affection. 
XXXV—54 


“ Dr. Cossart undid his heavy cloak.” 


The beam 
was shining 
at its bright- 
est whennews 
reached the 
parish that 
the Minister 
had been 
elected to the 
high position 
of Modera.- 
tor. Jamie 
Dennison, 2 
local worthy, 
whose. own 
light was 
never. suf- 
fered to rest 
under a 
bushel, took 
credit to him- 
self for being 
a prophet in 
the land. 

“Was it no 
the truth, 
freens,” cried 
he, “when I ca’d him the beam that would 
lighten ilka land? Isna the licht a big and 
a braw ane noo awa’ up yonder in Edinbro’, 
a toun the like of which is no to be seen 
on this e’rth? It’s the ‘Modern Awthens,’ 
sirs, and may indeed be ca’d the centre o’ 
every land, jest as Awthens aforetime was 
the sun an’ the centre o’ the haill warld. 
And, forbye, the auld Awthens,” said Jamie, 
with a sly twinkle in his eye, “the auld 
ceety was never blest wi’ an Assembly o’ 
the Kirk, but was nae mair than a heathen 
bit o’ a toun whan a’ had been said an’ 
deene.” 

When the Minister had advanced up the 
strath for a distance of three miles or so, 
he turned to the left and entered a smaller 
track that led towards the side of a green 
plantation, and thence upwards to the out- 
lying croft of the Star Head. This croft 
stood at the top of the sloping fields in a 
nook of Swinstane Muir, where many a 
hard day’s “darg” in wind and wet had 
won from the heather a narrow strip of 
pasture land. 

As the traveller reached the shelter of the 
plantation, the folds of his coat no longer 
flapped in the breeze, but they hung limply 
by his side. He stood still for a moment ; 
took off his round, soft hat, and shook the 
water from its brim. His pockets continued 
to bulge abnormally, and he was now careful 
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to satisfy himself that their contents were 
safe from the watery downflow. 

Then he resumed his pace and trudged 
wearily up the brae. 


III. 


Ir was a stranger who dwelt at the Star 
Head croft. 

Where the man had come from nobody 
knew. His speech was that of a Southland 
Scot, but conjecture had not yet settled the 
precise region from which he hailed. Jacob 
Littlesides himself was a quiet soul, shy in 
manner, not given to much speech, and he 
lacked the sublime self-confidence of the 
genuine native of Dronach. But he pro- 
fessed the Roman Catholic faith, and that 
made him indeed a stranger and an outcast 
in the land. 

Jacob’s life, consequently, was a lonely 
one. It is true that the folks did not object 
to drink his health in the “ Dronach Arms” 
—more particularly if he found ‘‘the siller” ; 
they never showed him any ill-will; but 
when they saw the “stranger” go down the 
toll-road on Sundays, first passing the Auld 
Kirk and then the Free, on his way to the 
little Catholic Chapel in the town of Kail, 
they shook their heads and began to murmur 
something about the “wiles o’ the deevil,” 
“the whore o’ Babylon,” and “the smoke o’ 
the bottomless pit.” 

They were an honest and a devout flock, 
these men of Dronach. A latitudinarian 
might have said that even their failings, as 
shown in a liking for usquebaugh and a 
devotion to feminine charms, had a leaning 
to the right side. But they were sturdy 
Protestants, staunch Calvinists, the fire of 
the ancient days burned in them, and they 
abominated a “ Roman Cawthlick” somewhat 
in the same degree as they abominated a 
witch, regarding whom they sometimes 
quoted the text, “Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live.” 

The Star Head colony was, therefore, an 
isolated one ; isolated as surely from friendly 
intercourse as it was isolated from other 
farms and crofts by its bleak and secluded 
situation. 

But love, as we know, finds his way through 
locks and bolts and bars, and it was love who 
found his way through the wall of super- 
stitious dread which stood between the out- 
side world and the Star Head croft. In 
other words, Johnnie Gillespie, o’ the Hilton 
Cleuch, had fallen a victim to the fair face, 
hazel eye, and long brown hair of the 


“ papist’s ” 
bonnie lass of eighteen summers. 

Johnnie at first, like a true man, had 
battled against the spell; had resisted the 
devil in order that he might flee from him; 
but the fight was an unequal one, and 
Johnnie had to own it. Love maintained 
his lordship, and though Marjorie was a good 
and a comely girl, Johnnie began to fear that 
he had lost his immortal soul as well as his 
heart. 

It was the ic words “scaarlet fivver” 
which suddenly stayed the current of his 
infatuation. 

“The papists are a’ doon wi’ the scaarlet 
fivver !”—the news soon circulated, and 
caused a thrill of terror in the Dronach 
heart. As disease of this venemous cha- 
racter was a most infrequent visitor in our 
breezy and cleanly parish, every one now 
was inclined to regard its advent as coming 
direct from the finger of God. A tenfold 
fear fell upon all, and none dared to ven- 
ture near the pestilence-stricken dwelling. 
Johnnie Gillespie, o’ the Hilton Cleuch, 
thought that at last he was cured of his 
love, and he no longer went up the brae to 
the hillside croft. 

But tidings of the family’s sore plight 
had been carried to the Manse by Doctor 
Shanksbone, the physician from Kail, as he 
drove down the road on his homeward way, 
and the brave-hearted, kindly minister had 
at once set forth, leaving his mid-day meal 
untasted behind him. His errand, thus, 
was an errand of mercy, and the bulging 
pockets of his cloak were overladen with 
various comforts for the fever sufferers. 

When the minister approached the Star 
Head, signs of desolation everywhere met 
his eye. But the storm now suddenly abated, 
a few glints of sunshine fell upon the muir, 
and it seemed as if the elements had at 
length deigned to smile upon the good man’s 

urpose. 

Auld Snuffie opened the door of the stable. 
The crofter’s horse began to whinny and 
prick up its ears. The poor brute had not 
for some time broken its fast. In a corner 
of the stable stood a small “ girnel” fall of 
oats. This the minister opened, and from 
its contents supplied the hungry animal with 
a timely meal. The horse raised a loud 


neigh in token of gratitude. 

From the stable the Doctor went to the 
byre. The “kye” there standing appeared 
to be in great pain; their udders were 
heavy and well-nigh bursting. Auld Snuffie 
placed some food in the mangers; he had 


daughter, Marjorie Littlesides, a 
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not the skill to ease the pain that he saw. 
Tears stood in his eyes as he exclaimed, 
“Forty years long have I preached to the 
people of Dronach, and yet, O Lord, they 
have hardened their hearts. Merciful neither 
to man nor to beast.” 

Then the minister sought the dwelling- 
house. Inside the kitchen the hearth was 
cold and black. At the back of the room, 
against the wall, there stood the inevitable 
“box” bed, and in the bed lay the crofter 
sick unto death with the “scaarlet fivver.” 

Dr. Cossart undid his heavy cloak, took 
it from his shoulders, and laid the garment 
upon a chair. “I have heard of your 
trouble, Jacob, and I come to you in the 
name of the common 
Father,” said he to 
the sick man. “I am 
aware that you are of 
the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, but I will 
not disturb you at the 
present moment with 
a word about that or 
any other religious 
question. Nor will I 
even mention the sub- 
ject unless you your- 
self ask me. We are 
all the Great Father’s 
bairns, and it is our 
privilege to help one 
another. Say, my 
friend, if I be welcome 
or not.” 

“ Ow, ay, sir, it’s a 
real guid thing o’ ye 
tocome,” Jacob began, 
when he was sud- 
denly interrupted by 
a shrill female voice 
that sounded from the other side of the 
“hallan,” and invoked “the blessin’ o’ the 
Holy Virgin and o’ Saint Peter upon the 
kind visitor, for mindin’ on the sair need o’ 
the sick and the afflictit.” 

“Umph!” growled the Minister, for his 
sturdy Protestant soul did not relish the 
form of this pious outburst. But he thought 
of the words, “J was a stranger and ye took 
me in,” and he knew that he was doing his 
Master’s work. 

“Are you all suffering from the fever?” 
said the Minister. 

“ Ay, sir, a’ the fower o’ us,” replied Jacob. 
“The lad Joseph, my son, is abed in the 
garret, and the wife and my daughter, Mar- 
jorie, lie in the closet ben behint the hallan.” 
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‘Tak’ a pinch, man,” cried the Doctor. 
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“And have none of the neighbours come 
to help you ¢” continued the Doctor. 

“Na, nane,” said Jacob, mournfully. 

Dr. Cossart’s language was at times more 
vigorous than choice. He did not exactly 
break the third “command,” but he had to 
own that the tongue was a “gey unruly 
member.” The precise words which he now 
used were fortunately drowned by the noise: 
of crackling sticks on the hearth, for Auld 
Snuffie had already undertaken the task of 
lighting a fire. 

When the fire was fairly on its way, he 
began to extract from the pockets of his 
cloak the burden which they had borne. 
It was a curious assortment. Jams and 
jellies innumerable 
were there; but the 
first thing that the 
Minister sought for 
was a small jar filled 
with a delicious soup. 
This was emptied into 
a pot, and the pot 
placed upon the fire, 
in order that the soup- 
might be warmed. 

Nor did the other 
inmates of the croft 
escape the old man’s 
solicitude. The closet 
beyond the “hallan” 
was made as cosy as 
the kitchen, and the 
“ garret” also was not 
forgotten. Dr. Cos- 
sart went about the 
work slowly, but yet 
diligently, as if it 
were a Vicarious sacri- 
fice, and he was under 
the necessity of aton- 
ing for the stony neglect of his parishioners. 

The Auld Kirk Minister was probably 
the last person in the parish whom Jacob 
and his family would have chosen to send 
for, and yet at this moment he seemed to be 
the angel of heaven sent for their succour 
and consolation. 


IV. 

ANOTHER day had dawned. 

At an early hour the Minister again 
passed up the toll-road on his way to the 
Star Head croft, The fields were still heavy 
with dew, but there was norain. On the 
contrary, the warm rays of a summer sun 
were gladdening the earth, and the birds 
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had begun to “yammer” with all their 
throats in the “ Aiken” wood. Auld Snuffie 
wore no cloak to-day, but he was still a 
sable figure as he moved up the strath. 

On his arrival at the croft in the corner 
of Swinstane Muir, the signs of desolation 
and neglect had now vanished. A wreath 
of blue smoke from the kitchen chimney 
rose into the morning air—a sure sign that 
“ eident ” hands had been at work. In the 
stable the horse had been fed ; in the byre 
the “kye” had been milked ; and the 
Minister's ears were greeted with the strains 
of a lively air which someone was whistling 
in the crofter’s barn. 

Into the barn he accordingly entered ; 
and there he found a young man labouring 
with might and main. 

“Good morning, John,” said the Minister 
kindly, taking, at the same time, a silver 
snuff “mull” from his waistcoat pocket, 
and refreshing himself with a long-drawn 
dose. 

“Gude mornin’, sir,” replied the young 
man bashfully. 

Dr. Cossart stood for a few moments on 
the threshold of the door, and his cheery, 
earnest, albeit somewhat pugnacious, face 
became indeed like a “beam that shone.” 
Then he exclaimed softly, in the note of a 
fond mother crooning over a favourite child, 
“ Ay, he’s a guid bairn that. His he’rt’s in 
the right place. At this minute he need 
fear neither the de’il nor Auld Snuffie.” 

“Take a pinch from my mull,” he pre- 
-sently added. 

John now coloured to the ears. A pinch 
from the Minister's snuff “ mull ”—the 
honour was too great for a lad like him. 
“ Hoot na, sir,” said he. 

Tak’ a pinch, man,” cried the Doctor 
emphatically, in the strong native Doric. 

“I did clean wrang yestreen wi’ ma 
tongue, sir,”’ said the young man, as, with 
trembling fingers, he obeyed the Minister’s 
command, and took a pinch from the box. 
‘‘Bit your wurds made ma he’rt dirl wi’ 
rage,” he added. 

“John Gillespic,” replied the Minister, 
“‘the tongue is an unruly member, as I 
know myself to my cost, so we'll say no 
more about that. But was it my words or 
the grand shaking that I gave ye that had 
such an effect ?” 

“ Weel, maybe baith, sir,” said the youth 
naively, and thereupon he resumed his task. 

The Minister left the barn, crossed the 
courtyard, and entered the dwelling-house. 
As he walked into the kitchen a tall, 
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strong woman, whose face and arms had 
been tanned by many a year of sun and 
wind, and whose ample body was girt 
within the folds of an enormous white 
apron, turned to greet the Minister. Dr, 
Cossart inquired, in a low tone of voice, 
‘* How are they all to-day, Kirsty ?” 

‘“‘The twa auid bodys are terrible ill,” 
replied the tall woman, “but the young 
folk dinna appear to be in muckle danger.” 

Poor Jacob Littlesides and his wife, 
Marion, had indeed fared badly since the 
Minister bade them good-bye on the pre- 
vious evening. It is true that their outward 
condition was bettered, through the Minister’s 
efforts (of which more by-and-by); they 
had now the attendance of a kind and 
skilful nurse ; but alas! the fever had in- 
creased at a tremendous pace, and Kirsty 
be right when she said they were “ terrible 
i ” 

The Minister visited the closet and the 
garret, speaking kindly to each of the suf- 
ferers, and then he came back to the kitchen 
and sat down by the side of the “box ” bed 
in which Jacob lay. 

The crofter had become so weak that he 
could now only murmur forth broken sen- 
tences, and the Minister did not seek to dis- 
turb him with much conversation. But Dr. 
Cossart was sadly troubled in spirit. He 
longed impatiently for the arrival of the Kail 
physician, whose services were so badly 
needed, and he began to wonder that the 
Catholic priest, whose duty it was to minister 
consolation to the soul, had not yet visited 
the Star Head. 

As the minutes passed into hours, and 
neither of these two persons made his 
appearance, the Minister became very ill at 
ease. Now and again he would go out of 
doors and peer down towards the toll-road, 
exclaiming like Dominie Sampson when tor- 
tured by a similar impatience, “ Why tarry 
the wheels of their chariot ?” 

Mid-day had come and gone, and the 
afternoon was now well advanced, when 
Kirsty Lamond whispered to the Minister, 
“The end’s near, I’m thinkin’, sir.” 

“With both ?” said the Minister. 

“ Ay, wi’ baith, sir,” replied Kirsty. “ It’s 
mair like a race for death than a race for life 
wi’ the auld fowk.” 

“Tam of your opinion, Kirsty,” said the 
Minister ; and as he bowed his head fora 
second in silent prayer, the tall woman could 
see that tears were oozing from between his 
eyelids. A big lump came into her own 
throat. 


Dr. Cossart was ina dilemma. He would 


have preferred, rightly or wrongly, that the 
crofter and his wife should die amid the con- 
solations of their own faith, and besides, he 
had given his word that he would not speak 
about religious matters unless expressly in- 


vited todo so. At the same time he felt 
strong in his commission as a herald of the 
Gospel—a teacher of men. He thought also 
of the words, “I saw a great white throne, 
and Him that sat on it” and what if two 
souls were now nearing the throne of the 
King, sinful, perhaps, and unprepared for 
the “ beatific vision.” 

Suddenly, however, a light filled his soul. 

“It is arod anda staff through the valley of 
the shadow of death,” he exclaimed. ‘There 
ean be no breach of faith in reading His 
word.” 

Fortified by this reflection, he took a small 
bible from his pocket, and began to recite 
various portions of the Scripture in a subdued 
but very articulate voice. Now it was, “God 
so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.” ‘Then it would be, “Fear not, for I 
have redeemed thee, I have called thee by 
thy name; thou art mine”; followed, per- 
haps, by the triumphant words, “I am the 


resurrection and the life; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead yet shall he live : 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.” Many similar verses of 
Holy Scripture were read both in the kitchen 
and in the little closet ‘‘ ayont the hallan.” 

Jacob’s case, however, appeared to be the 
worse of the two, and the Minister watched 
with anxiety for some indication as to 
whether the dying man was able to follow 
with intelligent apprehension this reading 
of the sacred word. Jacob’s eyes were closed, 
but his lips moved at times as if he were 
trying to repeat the verses after the Minister. 
But ere long even this mechanical effort 
ceased. 

“He’s passin’ awa’, sir,” said Kirsty, who 
was standing by the Minister’s side. 

The crofter lay in a rigid posture for a 
few moments without sense or motion. The 
Minister and Kirsty began to think that he 
was already dead. 

Much to their surprise, however, he sud- 
denly raised himself in the bed, opened his 
eves, and said in a strange, clear voice, 
‘Minister ! I hiv’ been doon into the valley ; 
I hiv’ leukit ower the wa’s into the heavenly 
city. I hiv’ seen the multitude that nane 
can number, "bout whilk ye hiv’ jest been 
readin’, and that have washed their robes 
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and made them white in the blood o’ the 
Lamb. Ay, I’ve had a glimpse o’ the King 
in His beauty, I hiv’ seen yon land that is 
very far off.” 

In an instant the lips ceased to move, the 
eyes lost their light, and Jacob Littlesides 
fell back upon the pillow—dead. 

“Lord Jesus, receive his spirit,” cried the 
Minister. 

“Amen!” said a deep voice from the 
centre of the room. ‘‘ Ave, Maria, ora pro 
nobis.” 

The Minister turned, and he was face to 
face with the priest from Kail. 

Neither of the two men spoke, but for a 
brief moment they looked hard into each 
other’s eyes. Dr. Cossart then pointed to 


the dead body, bowed gravely to Father 
Stewart, and walked out of the house. — 


V. 


Next Sunday folks trudged towards the 
Auld Kirk from far and near. They had 
a wholesome dread of the coming sermon, 
but curiosity would not allow them to stay 
away. 

News of the Minister’s visits to the Star 
Head and the fever-stricken family had been 
spread through the parish. In the light of 
their pastor’s action their own base conduct 
stood revealed in its true’ colours ; and they 
knew that Auld Snuffie would “slay and 
spare not.” 

Willie o’ the Shiel, and Geordie frae the 
Upton, two fast cronies, went up the toll- 
road together, on their way to the kirk. 

“It was a sad end, that o’ the papist and 
his wife,” said Willie. 

“ Ay, ye may say that, neebor,” declared 
Geordie. 

“Man and woman deid and in hiven 
thegither, the tane on the heels o’ the tither 
—it seldom chances,” said Willie. 

“In hiven, said ye, Willie?” replied 
Geordie. ‘Sal, it may be doon the gate tae 
the tither place.” 

“’Deed and it may,” said Willie ; “ bit if 
sae be that it is, we canna say it’s the fau’t 
o’ Auld Snuffie.” 

“Na, I'll nae blame him, nor the papist 
chiel eyther, though I hae nae likin’ for that 
cattle,” said Geordie. ‘Bit there’s a well- 
kent sayin’, Willie, that ‘ower mony cooks 
spoil the kail broth,’ and it’s tae be howpit 
that the twa men didna mismanage the job 
atween them.” 

‘*Tt’s to be howpit sae,” said Willie. 

“Ye'll ha’e heard the news as tae Auld 


Snuffie’s set-to wi’ lang Kirsty Lamond and 
Johnnie Gillespie o’ the Hilton Cleuch 4” 
Geordie continued. 

“Maybe ay and maybe no,” replied the 
other. 

This being taken as a negative, Geordie 
proceeded to tell the story. 

“ Aweel, it was in this way,” said he, 
“Whan Auld Snuffie gaed up tae the Star 
Head on Monday o’ last week, he f'und the 
haill lot o’ them in their beds. There was 
nae comfort at a’, and nane tae dee a thing 
aboot the place. Fowk were ’feart tae gang 
near. Ma wife Jean—she’s a kindly woman 
that, Willie—ma wife, Jean, I was sayin’, 
micht hae ta’en the gate and gane awa’ up, 
bit we ha’e a sma’ family, ye ken, an’ forbye 
there’s anither bairn that'll sune 

“ Ay, ay, say nae mair, we understand ye 
fine,” Willie interjected. 

“ Weel, the lang an’ the short o’t is that 
Jean didna gang a step, and nane o’ the 
neebors forbye. Whan Auld Snuffie saw 
the nakitness o’ the land he was clean mad, 
bit the sorro’ set to work, and did a’ that he 
could wi’ his ain hands, lichtin’ fires, makkin’ 
meat, an’ sic like. Syne when this was 
deene he maun awa’ oot an’ aboot tae geta 
‘sponsible woman to gang intill the hoose 
an’ nurse the puirfowk. And wha sae fit 
for that as lang Kirsty Lawmon’ ?” 

“ Nane,” said Willie, with a wise nod. 

“Aweel, it was jest tae Kirsty’s that 
Snuffie took the road, and says he to the 
dame, ‘ Ye’re a strong woman, Kirsty.’ ‘I’m 
kent for that,’ said she. ‘And ye ha’e skeel 
in mindin’ sick fowk,’ said the Minister. 
‘I ha’e that skeel,’ said she. ‘Ye ken, 
Kirsty, that there’s a wheen puir creatur’s 
ill wi’ the fivver up at the Star Head,’ said 
he—and my certie, Willie, he gave her a 
stare that made her shake in her shoon. 
‘I ha’e heard it,’ said she. ‘Ye’re a lone 
woman, Kirsty,’ said he, ‘ trustin’ for mercy 
at the hand o’ the Lord. Ye ha’e nae ties 
to bind ye tae this earth. The Lord has 
fower sick children, withoot a freen’. He 


has given you the skeel, and why are ye no ~ 


ministerin’ to them?’ ‘I was ‘feart o’ the 
fivver, sir,’ said she. Says the Minister, 
‘Kirsty Lawmon’, we read in the Buik, 
“dinna fear them that can kill the body, but 
can dae nae mair after that, bit fear Him 
that can cast baith soul and body into Hell.”’ 
‘Is’t like that, sir,’ said she. ‘ Ay, is’t,’ said 
the Minister, and wi’ that he up and awa’ 
oot o’ the place.” 

“Did she gang?” cried Willie, who was 
eagerly following the tale. 
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“Ye needna doot that,” said Geordie. 
«“Snuffie had driven in the nail, and it went 
straicht hame.” 

“Trust him for that,” said Willie. 

“Syne,” said Geordie, continuing his 
story, “syne the Minister took to the toll- 
road and awa’ doon to the Hilton Cleuch. 
I’m thinkin’ he had gotten frae the lass 
Marjorie some hint as to hoo the land lay 
atween her and young Johnnie. She’s a 
bonnie thing, that, Willie; I hae niver seen 
a cleaner step ora pair o’ bonnier een, and 
I'm no sayin’ what I might ha’e deene 
masel’, if sae be I was a younger man. 
Ma wife Jean’s a sonsie dame, nae doot, 
bit she has a tongue that’s whiles sair to 
bide——” 

“ But the Minister,” cried Willie, who was 
impatient of this digression. 

“ Ay, the Minister,” said Geordie. ‘ Weel, 
ye see, he went awa’ tae Johnnie, and says 
he, ‘Johnnie, I’m real ashamed o’ ye.’ ‘ What 
for that ?’ says Johnnie. ‘ What for!” cries 
Auld Snuffie ; ‘ think on the Star Head.’ ‘ Ah!’ 
says Johnnie, ‘I’m real sorry that I took up 
wi apapist lass, bit ’'m free frae a’ tempta- 
tion noo.’ ‘Free frae a’ temptation, said ye?’ 
cried Auld Snuffie, and wi’ that he raxed oot 
his hand and claucht Johnnie by the collar. 
Syne he shook the lad till ilka bane in his 
body rattled again. Snuffie was a skule- 
maister afore he took to the Kirk, as ye’ll 
mind, Willie, and I’m thinkin’ he jest dealt 
wi’ Johnnie like a scholar at the schule. 


‘Free frae a’ temptation!’ said he; ‘ ye 
skulkin’ ill-faur’d loon’——haith, he didna 
spare him ; ‘ ye he’rtless loon,’ cried he, and 
wi that he banged him head ower heels 
amang a heap o’ strae (for it’s the stable they 


were in). Johnnie was sae taken aback that 
he lost his wuts a’thegither—for wha ever 
heard tell o’ a minister usin’ the pheesical 
airm? He began to think that this might be 
the deevil and no Auld Snuffie at a’, bit only 
jest hissemblance. So, says he, ‘ Are ye the 
de’il or are ye Auld Snuffie?’ The Minister 
was mad wi’ rage—there’s sic a thing as 
righteous rage, Willie, the apostel speaks o’t 
—he was real mad, but he cudna help 
laughin’ a bit at this. ‘I’m the Minister, 
John,’ said he ; ‘as to Auld Snuffie, as ye ca’ 
him, we'll speak o’ that anither time.’ ‘I’m 
sorry I ca’d ye Auld Snuffie, sir,’ said John- 
nie, ‘but it’s a common sayin’ amang the 
fowk.’ ‘ Ye had better sorrow for your sins,’ 
said the Minister. ‘Why are ye no up at 
the Star Head ? There’s a lass there whase 
life or death may be in your hands.’ ‘I 
thocht I had deene wrang in takin’ up wi’ 
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her, and I was afeart o’ my soul,’ said Johnnie, 
thinking that this spiritwel anxiety would 
please the Minister. ‘The lass lo’es ye, man,’ 
cried Auld Snuffie. ‘That wise thocht o’ 
yours cam’ ower late.’ The Minister has an 
awfu’ tongue, Willie, as ye weel ken, and he 
spak’ noo in ajeerin’ kind o’ voice. ‘ Man,’ 
said he to Johnnie, ‘ye ha’e nae soul at a’, sae 
ye needna fear for that, tak’ my word for’t. 
The Lord God A’mighty whan He gave ye 
banes and a body forgat tae pit the soul in. 
Ye’re nae man at a.’ This was mair nor 
Johnnie could bear, and it drave him clean 
wild. ‘Tak’ your lang tongue and your 
snuffie nose oot o’ this stable,’ cried Johnnie, 
and forbye that, he said things that I wudna 
like to repeat. Aweel, the Minister turned 
and went. But he only gaed roon’ the corner, 
and bided there a minit’ to see what would 
happen.” 

“T’se warrant Johnnie gaed up tae the 
Star Head after a’,” Willie broke in. 

“Ay, did he,” said Geordie. “Auld 
Snuffie had just ta’en the richt side o’ him. 
Johnnie’s rage was nae a bit the less, but he 
on wi’ his coat, and aff up the road.” 

“T kent it would come to that,” said Willie. 

“Tt’s a queer doctrin’, though,” said 
Ceordie. “The Minister gat the nurse wo- 
man by threatenin’ her soul wi’ the niver- 
diein’ fire, and the man to help wi’ the nowt 
and that like by tellin’ him that he had nae 
soulat a’ to save. But then there’s a hantle 
difference nae doot atween a pu’pit anda 
stable.” 

“ Aweel, Jacob and his wife now lie in 
the yird. What about the young fowk?” 
said Willie. 

“Doctor Shanksbone has nae fear o’ 
them,” Geordie replied. 


VI. 


THERE was hardly a vacant seat in the 
kirk. 

Long, searching and solemn were the Minis- 
ter’s prayers. There was more Law than 
Gospel in the chapters that he read. All 
was comminatory, and every soul had a fore- 
taste of the coming storm. 

“Deuteronomy Ten and nineteen,” cried 
the preacher, as he gave out his text. Then 
he read, “‘ Love ye therefore the stranger, 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.’ 
Also in St. Matthew Twenty-five, forty-one 
to forty-three,” he continued. ‘“ ‘Then shall 
He say also unto them on the left hand, 
Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels: 
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for I was an hungered and ye gave me no 
meat: I was thirsty and ye gave me no 
drink: I was a stranger and ye took me 
not in: naked, and ye clothed me not: sick 
and in prison and ye visited me not.” 

The Minister stood in the pulpit at his full 
height, paused a moment, and looked around. 
The people were already hanging their heads. 
Then the flood burst forth. 

There is no record of that sermon in pen 
or ink, but it is written deep in the heart 
of many a Dronach man and woman. As 
long as the Minister rode the high horse of 
the law, the good folks held their own. It 
was a case of steel meeting steel. But when 


he came to speak of the Divine love, and jp 
speaking of it, fairly broke down himself. g 
universal sob arose from the great congre. 
gation. 

At this sign of grace, the Minister re. 
covered heart and continued his career. He 
had it all his own way now, however, and 
he swayed his hearers as the wind sways 
the treetops. Big, bearded men twisted 
their faces into fearsome shapes in order to 
repress their sobs and tears. The women 
cried aloud. How long the Minister would 
have proceeded in this vein can never be 
known, for his eloquence was suddenly 
arrested. 


“‘ And wi’ that he banged him head ower heels amang a heap o’ strae.”” 


Will Davison, of the Summer Howes, 
could endure the discipline no further. He 
stood up in his pew (it was a front one facing 
the preacher), and said he, as one big drop 
chased another down his check, “Sir, for 
the love o’ Him, say nae mair. Is’t no 
written in the Word, ‘Thy people shall be 
willing in the day of thy power’? They are 
willing. Leuk at the fowk.” 

The Minister took snuff, and glanced round 
and about. Yes, the folk were indeed will- 
ing. That smile of kindly humour, a smile 
which was never long missed from Dr. 
Cossart’s face, now returned ; the “‘ beam ”’ 
began to shine, as was its wont; and he 
closed the book with an emphatic ‘‘ Amen.” 


* * * * * 


Auld Snuffie has been dead many a long 
year, but in Dronach his memory is still 
fresh and green. He rests from his labours, 
and his works do follow him. 


Marjorie Littlesides is a “‘sonsie” married 


woman now, and there is a little flock of 
Gillespies that call Johnnie “ faither’’ and 
Marjorie “mither.” On Sunday the wife 
sits in the parish kirk by the side of her 
husband, and people say that she is ‘‘ ane 0 
Auld Snuffie’s converts.” 

But Joseph Littlesides, her brother, con- 
tinues to walk in the ways of his fathers, 
and Sunday after Sunday he still goes down 
the toll-road. 
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TABLE TALK. 
By SHIRLEY. 





s)| HERE can be no doubt 

¥| that what is called 
the “ grotesque” has 
obtainedarecognised 
and definitive posi- 
tion in art and litera- 
ture. I fancy it was 
originally the form 
in which the grim 
humour of the medieval architect found 
expression. I do not know that it had 
any place in classical art or literature. I 
cannot at the moment recall any Greek or 
Roman work where we meet with it ; and, 
indeed, one feels that the men who built 
the Parthenon would have regarded it with 
a horror from which contempt was not 
absent. Now that it is accepted as a legiti- 
mate factor in letters as in art, it is very 
necessary to discriminate between the true 
and the false grotesque. The supremacy of 





a master of the craft like Heine or Charles 
Lamb is willingly admitted ; but the claims 
of the mob of modern “humourists” to 
enter the charmed circle will no doubt, now 
or hereafter, be strenuously (and justly 1) 


resisted by the advocatus diaboli. Among 
writers who are still comparatively youthful, 
Ido not indeed know of any one, with the 
possible exception of Mr. Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, whose pretensions are indisputable. 
The incomparable drollery of the “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane” would have secured’ a place 
for Wilson, the “ Biglow Papers ” for Lowell, 
the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” and 
“Evan Harrington” for Dr. Wendell Holmes 
and George Meredith — veterans who are 
still with us. When I try to illustrate in a 
sentence the difference between the true and 
the false or bastard grotesque, I take the 
Bon Gaultier Ballads and the “ Bab,” in- 
cluding in the latter most, if not all, of the 
Gilbert-Sullivan ditties. Compare ‘The 
Queen in France ” and “The Fight with the 
Snapping Turtle” with any of the lyrical 
tomfooleries in which Young England re- 
joices, and a sound ear will recognise at once 
the immeasurable distance between the true 
coin and the counterfeit. I have alluded to 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson as one of the 
last survivors of the older humourists whose 
use of the grotesque was not ignoble ; but it 
appears to me that Mr. Stevenson’s distinc- 
tive note is to be found in “ An Inland Voy- 
age” and “ Travels with a Donkey ”—not in 


“The Master of Ballantrae” or “ Catriona” 
—good as in some respects these are. For 
“Catriona” might have been written by 
others than Stevenson ; but “ Travels with a 
Donkey” by Stevenson only. It is a pity 
(is it not?) that the two earliest works 
should be those in which he reached high- 
water mark. But the explanation is simple. 
In them he found the exact medium which 
suited the play of his genius; whereas the 
oddities who people his plays, however tan- 
talizingly clever and entertaining, are not a 
true growth, a direct transcript from life, as 
(for instance) Mrs. Oliphant’s are. The truth 
is, that Mr. Stevenson’s personality is too 
strongly marked, too whimsical and critical, 
for faultless work in the field of Romance. 
He cannot forget himself (and what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold used to call “my airs and 
graces”) in his story. Could he do so we 
should lose a great deal, no doubt ; but he 
would be (not in the technical sense only) a 
better story-teller. For a novelist cannot 
afford to be whimsical — beyond a given 
point. A Puck or a Will-o’-the-wisp who, 
in a spirit of mischief and mockery, habitu- 
ally deserts the beaten track, must take the 
consequences—fortunate if he is not ulti- 
mately captured and secluded in a “retreat.” 
* oS a * * 

It may be asserted with confidence that, in 
the highest walk of the imagination, the 
personality of the worker is never obtruded. 
We do not detect Shakespeare in The Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, nor Scott in The 
Heart of Midlothian; for the medium in 
which they work is colourless. In other 
words, they have no mannerism. Mannerism 
infers limitation—the limitations of caprice 
or eccentricity—and is therefore easily re- 
cognised ; but the Masters are inscrutable. 


“ Others abide our question ; 7how art free.” 


It is true, of course, at the same time, that 
there is a certain class of writers of whom it 
may be said that their mannerism is their 
main attraction. But few, if any, of these 
writers are in the first rank. It is not their 
intrinsic merit that keeps the Religio Medici 
and the “ Urn-Burial” alive; it is because 
they were written by Sir Thomas Browne. 
The perennial charm of his quaint ‘and en- 
gaging personality is impressed upon every 
line. Hence their vitality. But a mannerism 
is not necessarily attractive ; sometimes it 
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repels ; indeed, as often as not it is a positive 
drawback. If “The Ring and the Book” 
survive, it will be in spite of its mannerism, 
And the same may be said of more than one 
of our prose writers—especially of those, as 
it happens, in whom the imagination is most 
active. Meredith, Blackmore, Hardy—each 
has his mannerism. In some cases it is more 
pronounced than in others, affecting the 
substance as well as the style. Where 
in Wessex will we meet with those curious 
peasants of whom Mr. Hardy dreams, and 
whose dialect at least he so faithfully repro- 
duces? They are not inventions, but they 
belong to “worlds not realised”; we see 
them through the stained glass of a whim- 
sical imagination. And it is to be observed 
in the case of each of these writers that the 
mannerism has grown. What was at first little 
more, it may be, than a casual inadvertence, 
has become, as the years passed, a confirmed 
and inveterate habit. George Meredith’s 
earlier works are to my mind examples of 
the true grotesque in some of its finest 
moods; but of late years the eccentricity 
has ceased to be artistic, or even intelligible. 
Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone,” and Hardy’s 
“A Pair of Blue Eyes,” are absolutely fault- 
less when compared with some of their suc- 


cessors. Of these, as of “The Ring and the 
Book,” it is true that if they live it will be 
in spite of their mannerism. The mannerism 
itself is adead weight; the vitalizing element 
must be sought elsewhere. 

* * * * * 


It was Dryden (one is somehow surprised 
that it should have been Dryden) who wrote 
the well-known lines— 


** But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be, 
Within that cirele none dare walk but he;” 


and in the same strain we may declare that 
Heine is the inimitable high-priest of the 
grotesque. Not in our time shall we look 
upon his like again. Is it the profound and 
poignant sadness so closely associated with 
the sardonic mirth that makes him so un- 
approachable? And here let me observe 
that I cannot understand why so little has 
been written about the new translation of 
his works by Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, 
which (six or seven volumes having been 
published) is now approaching completion, 
or why the eulogy should have been so faint. 
For the translation is really as good as a 
translation can be,—terse, direct, colloquial, 
idiomatic. The English-speaking peoples 
all over the globe owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Leland. If I am asked to-day (as I 


have sometimes been asked) why Heine in 
his own province is unapproachable, I open 
at a venture any one of Mr. Leland’s volumes, 
and say “ Listen to this”; and then I read 
us best I can such words as these :— 

‘On the battle-field of Marengo reflections 
come flying round in such flocks that one 
can almost believe that they are the same 
which many travellers have suddenly aban- 
doned there ina hurry, and which now go 
sweeping about. I love battle-fields, for 
terrible as war is, it still sets forth the spirit- 
ual greatness of man, who has gone so far-as 
to defy his mightiest hereditary enemy— 
Death. And just so with this battle plain 
where Freedom danced on blood-roses her 
wanton bridal measures. But, alas! every 
inch which humanity advances costs streams 
of blood ; and is not that paying rather dear! 
Is not the life of the individual worth as 
much as that of the entire race? For every 
single man is a world which is born and 
which dies with him ; beneath every grave- 
stone lies a world’s history. ‘Be silent, 
Death would say, ‘as to those who lie here ;’ 
but we still live, and will fight on in the 
holy battle for the freedom of humanity.” 

Or these ;— 

“ Diisseldorf is a town on the Rhine where 
about sixteen thousand mortals live, and 
where many hundred thousands are buried. 
And among them are many of whom my 
mother says it were better that they were 
still alive-—for example, my grandfather 
and my uncle, who were both such cele- 
brated doctors, and saved the lives of so 
many men, and yet at last must both die 
themselves. And good pious Ursula, who 
bore me when a child in her arms, also lies 
buried there, and a rose-bud grows over her 
grave—she loved rose-perfume so much in 
her life, and her heart was all rose-perfume 
and goodness. And the shrewd old Canonicus 
also lies there buried. Lord, how miserable 
he looked when I last saw him! He con- 
sisted of nothing but soul and plasters, and 
yet he studied night and day as though he 


feared lest the worms might find a few ideas 


missing in his head. Little William also 
lies there—and that is my fault. We were 
schoolmates in the Franciscan cloister, and 
were one day playing on that side of the 
building where the Diissel flows between 
straight walls, and I said, ‘ William—do get 
the kitten out, which has just fallen in!’ 
and he cheerfully climbed out on the board 
which stretched over the brook, and pulled 
the cat out of the water, but fell in himself, 
and when they took him out he was dripping 
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and dead. The kitten lived to a good old 
age.” 
Or these :— 

“But I was all the time lost in a dream 
of the previous night, and which I could not 
banish. It was an echo of the old legend, 
how a knight descended into a deep foun- 
tain, beneath which the fairest princess in 
the world lay buried in a death-like magic 
slumber. I myself was the knight, and the 
dark wine of Clausthal was the fountain. 
Suddenly innumerable lights gleamed around 
me, wakeful dwarfs leapt from every cranny 
in the rocks, grimacing angrily, cutting at 
me with their short swords, blowing termbly 
on horns, which ever summoned more and 
more of their comrades, and frantically nod- 
ding their great heads. But as I hewed 
them down with my sword and the blood 
flowed, I for the first time remarked that 
they were not really dwarfs, but the red- 
blooming long-bearded thistle tops, which I 
had the day before hewed down on the high- 
way with my stick. At last they all 
vanished, and I came to a splendid lighted 
hall, in the midst of which stood my heart's 
loved one, veiled in white and immovable as 
astatue. I kissed her mouth, and then— 
oh, heavens !—I felt the blessed breath of her 
soul and the sweet tremor of her lovely lips. 
It seemed that I heard the divine command, 
‘Let there be light!’ and a dazzling flash 
of eternal light shot down, but at the same 
time it was again night, and all ran chaoti- 
cally together into a wild desolate sea! A 
wild desolate sea! over whose foaming waves 
the ghosts of the departed madly chased 
each other, the white shrouds floating on the 
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wind, while behind all, goading them on 
with a cracking whip, ran a many-coloured 
harlequin—and I was the harlequin. Sud- 
denly from the black waves the sea-monsters 
raised their mis-shapen heads, and yawned 
towards me with extended jaws, and I awoke 
in terror.” 

Or these—But I might go on for ever ; for 
indeed when Heine is the text, one knows 


not how or when or where to stop. 
* * * 


% * 


An eminent mathematician once asked 
what the Iliad proved. And a cadet of 
the same persuasion inquires, What is the 
good of the grotesque? Iam not sure that 
any entirely satisfactory answer ean be re- 
turned, save possibly this. The Grotesque 
is a protest, an emphatic protest, against the 
rule of the Philistine. The Philistine’s idol 
is the Commonplace ; the Grotesque is the 
iconoclast who drags the idol down. He 
says in effect, “I am weary of your straight 
jackets—your narrow shibboleths—your sec- 
tarian constructions. There is an ampler 
ether, a diviner air, outside the ring-fence 
which you have raised.” And so he goes 
into another country altogether, becoming a 
denizen of that spiritual Bohemia which is 
bounded only (as in Shakespeare's play) by 
the illimitable sea. But at the same time it 
is a mistake to imagine that the grotesque is 
lawless ; it has, on the contrary, its own 
laws, which it is bound to obey, and which 
it cannot transgress except at its peril. So 
long as it recognises them it is a true growth ; 
when it ceases to recognise them it becomes, 
not merely affected and puerile, but—a 
monstrosity. 
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KATHLEEN: MAID OF ALL WORK. 
By GILBERT H. PAGE. 


JATHLEEN was moulded by nature 
for a duchess, and condemned by 
circumstance to serve as maid of 
allwork. She was nineteen when 

mS! JI made her acquaintance, had 
deep blue Irish eyes, any quantity you please 
of brown hair, which turned to gold when 
the sun played upon it, and cheeks fresh as 
pink roses in June. 

She was a devout Roman Catholic, and 
as proud as Lucifer. Her hot temper flared 
up in an instant at a suspected slight, when 
also her ready tongue fell upon you like a 


sharp sword, and slew you where you stood. 
She was good as they make them, ignorant 
as an oyster, utterly wrong-headed, and 
passionately attached to those she loved. 
Her chief merit in her own eyes consisted 
in being “not afraid of work”; and she 
often claimed this quality for herself in free 


and fearless tones. Certainly never was 
there a girl who worked so hard and so 
courageously. Not only did she do the 
entire cleaning and cooking for a large 
household, but she holystoned the hall and 
area steps, polished daily innumerable pairs 
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of boots, and did most of the weekly washing 
as well. From six in the morning until 
eleven at night she was not off her feet, and 
if at any time she ceased from singing, 
laughing, or talking to whomsoever came 
within talking distance, then it was because 
she was in one of her rages ; to which also 
the violent banging of doors, the rattle of 
saucepans and smashing of crockery, elo- 
quently testified. 

At these times Peter, the pug, who showed 
his taste by preferring the kitchen and 
Kathleen to the parlour and any one else, 
had something to complain of. “Be off 
widjew out of my kitchen,” she would tell 
him, in tones audible all over the house, 
ag up to the drawing-room widjew, and sit 
wid the quality if you choose! Djew think 
now I’m going to have the likes of you 
staring at me that fashion, an’ taking notice 
of every blessed thing I do? Sure, if you 
don’t take yourself off this very minute I'll 
serve you as the drummer did the drum! 
Djew hear what I’m telling you now? djew 
hear me? djew hear me?” And so on, 


until, excited by her queries, Peter would 
spin madly round after his own tail, like an 
intoxicated dancing dervish. 

The butcher's young man, who drove the 
fastest horse in the neighbourhood, and 


never was seen in a hat except on Sundays ; 
the fair-haired Teuton. who delivered the 
bread ; and the slim, black-coated youth from 
the grocer’s, who carried nothing heavier 
than a long account-book and pencil where- 
with to take down orders; all were despe- 
rately in love with Kathleen. So was the 
policeman at the fixed point, where she ran 
to post the letters ; so was the smart young 
plumber who came to mend the pipes after 
the January frost—parenthetically, he drove 
a nail into the cistern at the same time, but 
that’s neither here nor there—so were a 
great many others, and small wonder either ! 
You don’t meet such a face as hers twice in 
a life-time; but she treated her admirers 
with a fine equanimity, and I fancy there 
may have been some broth of a boy in county 
Galway to account for her wholeheartedness. 
For nineteen is an age when love and ad- 
miration count for quite as much with maids 
of all work as with duchesses. 

But though Kathleen put courtship aside, 
she welcomed friendship; and when I first 
knew her, had just struck up a tremendous 
intimacy with the “young lady” next 
door, who was also a “general,” the means 
of the Crescent being limited. She and 
Miss Higgins were always having snatches 


of conversation over the garden wall, or 
writing each other lover-like little notes fyjj 
of bad spelling and points of exclamation, 
“Dearest Eliza!” and “My own darling 
Kathleen!” walked out together on Sunday 
afternoons, and in their other free moments 
became inseparable. 

The next-door people went away for 
change of air, leaving their “young lady’ 
in charge. She took the opportunity “to 
get up her music again” with an assiduity 
which, to us, was quite distracting. Kath. 
leen’s mistress venturing to wonder who 
this industrious instrumentalist might be, 
Kathleen flamed up immediately ; it was 
her friend next door, who could play the 
piano just as well as any young lady of 
course, and why shouldn’t she? and Kath. 
leen was going to take lessons from her, 
herself. 

Accordingly, the next time she had an 
hour’s liberty she ran in to begin her musical 
education ; but I don’t think she found five- 
finger exercises quite so amusing as she had 
anticipated, for after another attempt or so, 
we heard no more of Kathleen’s piano 
lessons. 

Poor Kathleen! What could her work- 
ruined hands ever have made of the piano! 
I was always sorry when I looked at her 
hands. They were at the end of tapering, 
well-turned arms, and might have been 
tapering, well-turned hands too, had Fate 
been kinder; but washing and scrubbing 
from the age of thirteen had spoiled them 
irretrievably. To me, it is one of life’s sad 
puzzles to see a beautiful woman, any woman 
perhaps, sentenced to such uses. 

But evidently Kathleen was fond of 
music, for shortly after the collapse of the 
piano lessons, she fell a prey to a commercial 
traveller with a musical box. Busy one 
morning turning out the best bedroom, a 
knock brought her flying down to the hall 
door. There greeted her an insinuating 
bagman, with the well-oiled hair and the 
well-oiled tongue of his tribe. He affected 
great disappointment on hearing Kathleen's 
mistress was out, he having come—so he 
said—expressly to show her a most unique 
and interesting invention. 

“But p’raps, Miss, you might like to look 
at it yourself?” he added casually, and 
forthwith produced from the bag at his feet 
a gaily-bound photographic album, which he 
flung open to her admiring gaze. Then, 
winding up some clockwork concealed in 
the cover, he placed the book down upon 
the hall-bench, and thereupon, with a sort of 
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feverish haste, the album tinkled off into 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Kathleen’s beautiful face rippled over into 
smiles. “Oh, but that’s foine!” she cried, 
and the wily bagman smiled too, to see the 
fish was hooked. Yet Kathleen didn’t bolt 
the bait down at once, she required a good 
deal still of that nice manipulation which 
makes the sport so much more interesting 
to the skilful angler. She objected that 
after all she had no use for a photograph 
book, as she had no photographs to put in 
it. “Oh, as to that,” said the bagman in 
his graceful way, “I'll bring you some of 
my own next time I pass.” But familiarities 
of this sort don’t answer with the descen- 
dants of Milesian kings. “ An’ what would 
I be wanting with the loikes of you in my 
book?” retorted Kathleen haughtily ; “I'd 
just use ’em to light the fire with, an’ that’s 
what I’d do with ’em!” and the bagman, 
not the least abashed—who, indeed, can 
abash a bagman ?-—saw he had made a mis- 
take, and proceeded to rectify it. “I tell 
you what, Miss, I'll bring you round some 


photos of Parnell and Davitt, and them 
fellers, and you can take your chice at 
sixpence apiece.” 

Kathleen imagined she was very shrewd. 
“Sure, I could buy an album good enough 


for pictures for half the money anywhere ?” 

“Yes, and cheaper than that,” the honest 
bagman admitted; “but you wouldn’t get 
the moosic nowhere else, no, not for love or 
money! And the moosic’s the pint. While 
your frien’s are lookin’ at your photographs 
you wind up the works, unbeknownst, and 
there you have ‘Annie Laurie,’ ‘ Adeste 


Fidelis,’ and the rest, played to the astonish- 


ment and envy of the ‘ole room. Think, 
Miss, of the refined an’ elevating amoosement 
you will thus be able to afford your frien’s. 
What does our immortal Bard justly ob- 
serve? ‘Moosic,’ says he, ‘has power to 
charm the savage beast,’ so I leave you to 
judge the heffect it would have on the ladies 
an’ gennelmen of your acquaintance.” 
Kathleen thought of Eliza next door, and 
this decided her. The pleasure of having a 
musical instrument of her own to display, 
and one which didn’t require a laborious 
application to the five-finger exercises, com- 
bined with the bagman’s specious argu- 
ments, did the trick. She paid down a 
deposit of half a crown, one shilling booking 
fee, and five shillings as the first instalment ; 
and she signed a paper promising to give 
five shillings weekly until the whole thirty- 
one and sixpence was paid. The bagman 
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departed in that condition of chuckling 
suavity common to en when they have 
achieved business, and Kathleen carried the 
album down to the kitchen, wound it ap, 
and sat down to drink in its whole round 
of melody, ‘“ Home, Sweet Home,” “ Annie 
Laurie,” “ Adeste Fidelis,” and with another 
turn of the key back once more to “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” Whenshe heard her mistress 
come in she hid the album at the back of the 
dresser-drawer, and returned to the best bed- 
room ; but although she worked like a nigger 
for the next couple of hours, she was late 
with the lunch, and behindhand all the rest 
of the day. 

But it was a compensating moment when 
she showed the new purchase to next-door 
Eliza ; delightful to see her envious eyes, 
to hear her “Oh lors!” and “Well I 
never's!” How often those tunes were 
tinkled out during the next few days I 
shouldn’t like to say, and when the beni 
bagman came round to the stroke of the 
clock on the following Tuesday, Kathleen 
paid him the five shillings due, bought 
six photographic libels of the Irish leaders, 
and professed herself completely satisfied 
with her bargain. The bagman, who had 
now received fifteen shillings in all, which 
probably would have overpaid him had he 
never bagged another penny on the trans- 
action, bade her a friendly farewell until the 
following week, and Kathleen continued at 
odd moments to delight her own soul and vex 
her neighbours’ with the album’s repertory. 

The thing had its faults, however. Occa- 
sionally, though fully wound up, it would 
hang fire, so to speak, and Kathleen, after 
thumping it and shaking it in vain, would 
push it disgusted aside and forget all about 
it, until suddenly, with a sort of wheeze, it 
would start off of itself, at a most unex- 
pected and inconvenient moment. This was 
the manner in which Kathleen’s mistress 
became aware of its existence. Kathleen 
had partially wound it up, when she heard 
“the misthress” coming down the kitchen 
stairs. She hastily thrust it into its hiding- 
place, piling a heap of newly washed flannels 
on the top, and “the misthress” began an 
oration on household matters, to which 
Kathleen listened with an anxious mind, 
and her back to the dresser. All at once 
there was an extraordinary whirring sound, 
something like a clock in the throes of spon- 
taneous combustion. Then came a gasping, 
grating, muffled kind of voice, which pre- 
sently resolved itself into the second part of 
“ Home, Sweet Home.” 
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Kathleen couldnt help laughing at “ the 
misthress’s ” astonished countenance. 

“Faith, the crayter’s gone clane out of 
its wits!” said she, opening the drawer ; 
“maybe it’s smothered up in here for want 
of air,” and she drew it forth and placed it 
upon the table, where, with various stop- 
pages and snorts of indignation, it worked 
its way through the rest of the tune and 
the first three bars of the next one, after 
which nothing would induce it to give forth 
another note, 

It was awkward, too, when after some 
such prolonged fit of obstinacy it took it 
into its head to go off at so untoward a 
moment as the middle of the night. And 
then it appeared to possess double voice 
power tinkling out its tunes with a vehe- 
mence that penetrated all over the silent 
house. It ground out “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
grated out “ Annie Laurie,” and rasped out 
the “ Adeste” with a volume of sound that 
wouldn’t have disgraced a Brobdingnagian 
cricket. It was in vain Kathleen sprang 
from her bed to thrust the provoking crea- 
ture between the mattresses, or to the very 
bottom of her clothes box; in vain she 
adjured it in tones of angry remonstrance— 
“Come, will you be aisy now, an’ shut up 
that noise? Sure, I don’t know what’s the 
matther widjew to be carrying on this way, 
when all dacent Christians ought to be 
aslape!” It can have been no Christian 
spirit which abode in the musical album, for 
the deeper it was buried beneath clothes or 
mattress the louder it played. Nor would it 
give over until it had gone through its whole 
tune-round, when, with a final chuckle of 
triumph, it would subside into peace. 

But, again, there were moments when the 
musical album became to Kathleen a source 
of joy inexpressible. One such was when 
the “young lady” next door got up a little 
evening party, and sent Kathleen a real -in- 
vitation by the post. 


“Miss Mulvaney is requested to the 
honner of an evening party on nex Wenes- 
day an dearest Kathleen do bring your 
musicle box Miss Higgin’s cousin is coming 
wot is in the Harmy and a grate friend of 
his an i would like you to ware your green 
casmire and curl your fringe from your most 
loving friend Eliza Higgins. Come erly 
please about hate.” 


Kathleen was in a fever of excitement all 
Wednesday : waited upon us with her hair 
in pins, and didn’t think it worth while to 
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remove a large smut from her nose until it 
was time to dress. Then, after a prolonged 
sojourn in her attic-chamber, she came into 
the drawing-room to bid us good-night. I’m 
sure there wasn’t a woman present who 
didn’t envy her from her heart. It is true, 
her green cachemire Sunday-frock was most 
evilly made, and not half so becoming to her 
as her cotton morning gowns, but she had 
tucked in the top of the bodice to display an 
exquisite throat, her eyes sparkled like 
sapphires set in ebony, so thick and dark 
were the upturned eyelashes, and the mag. 
nificent coils of her well-brushed hair seemed 
more desirable than any crown on earth, 
Under her arm was the musical box, and she 
was given the latch-key and permission to 
stay as long as she pleased. Presentl 
through the thin walls we heard the well- 
known tinkle of “Annie Laurie,” and we 
felt Kathleen was enjoying herself. 

Yet it hadn’t struck ten when her decided 
step was heard below in the hall, and from 
the smart slam she gave to the hall door, 
we surmised something was amiss. Goin 
down to investigate, the mistress found 
Kathleen in a state of crimson wrath. 

“It’s the last time Eliza Higgins will ever 
see me, an’ that I promise her! Not if I 
live to be a hundred will I ever cross that 
threshold again. A dirty little spalpeen like 
that cousin of hers to dare to insult me! 
But I tould him to his face what I thought 
of him, an’ he’ll think twice before he is rude 
to an Irish girl again.” 

The mistress tried in vain to discover 
what had actually passed. ‘No ma’am, an’ 
I wouldn’t soil me lips wid repating it. 
But, thank God, I know an insult when ’tis 
given me. I’m not like these English girls, 
who never know whether they’re insulted or 
not. Faith! they’d just take anything over 
here from a man I belave, an’ be thankful 
for it, an’ sell their souls to auld Nick, to be 
sauced by a red-coat! But I’m not one of 
that sort, an’ if he’d said half a word more, 
Td have slapped his dirty face for him. Ah! _ 
I wish the boys at home could get hold of 
him, they’d teach him a lesson in manners 
he wouldn’t forget !” 

It was delightful to see Kathleen in 4 
rage, for she looked then handsomer than 
ever, and her spirit would have done honour 
to a queen, although I admit her mode of ex- 
pressing herself was less refined than forcible. 

Dating from this episode, the “eternal 
friendship” sworn between Miss Mulvaney 
and Miss Higgins came to an end, and 
“dearest Eliza” and “darling Kathleen” 
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each other in the street with blank 
or averted glances. 

However, as time went by, Eliza relented, 
and Kathleen received from her another 
note of invitation; which must be taken as 
proof of the servility of the Sassenach, for 
your true-blooded Celt never forgives. The 
note hoped dear Kathleen would overlook 
the past, and come in (with the musical 
album) that same evening. The obnoxious 
cousin was not to be there, but a certain 
Mr. Jones, a real gentleman, and some very 
nice young ladies. To all which blandish- 
ments, however, Miss Mulvaney merely 
returned her frozen regrets—through the 
medium of the afternoon milk boy—that she 
was unable to come. Whereupon arrived 
another note, thus :— 


“Dere Miss Mulvaney, Has you are not 
forgiving enuff nor hameable enuff to come 
yourself, kindly loan me your musicle 
Halbum as i have promussed to show hit 
to my friens trewly yours Eliza Higgins.” 


Kathleen was full of scorn for what she 
called such “real English meanness,” but she 
was far too proud to refuse. She would 


have given you anything in the world you 
asked for, and lent you her last penny; 


though as to begging for herself she would 
have died rather than do so; she would not 
even ask for her own back again, and Miss 
Higgins was five shillings in her debt when 
the friendship terminated, and never, I 
believe, made the smallest effort to repay. 

So the musical box was sent in without 
a word, and its melodies were heard at 
various times during the evening by Kath- 
leen as she sat in stately solitude, every now 
and again losing her temper with Peter, the 
pug, who sat opposite to her, his head on 
one side, his pink tongue protruding, his 
prominent jewel-brown eyes fixed upon hers. 
“ Now then!” she would cry in exasperation, 
“what are you staring at me like that for? 
Be off out of my kitchen, or find something 
else to look at! Do you suppose I want to 
be in there with a lot of ugly, freckled, red- 
haired, English gossoons? Sure, I’m much 
better off where lam. Don’t you think so ? 
don’t you think so, Peter? don’t you think 
so? Answer me instantly, or I'll cut the legs 
from under you!” And Peter, intoxicated 
by her voice, would spring up and spin 
violently round, in that hopeless attempt to 
catch his own tail, until his head swimming 
with dizziness, he would drop a panting lump 
of contentment at Kathleen’s feet. 
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The musical album came back next day 
with Miss Higgins’s profuse thanks; but it 
had nothing to tell of its adventures, for in 
point of fact it never spoke with any 
coherency again. Henceforward it would 
utter a few complaining notes from the 
middle of one or the other of its tunes, but 
neither threats nor persuasions, thumpings 
or shakings could elicit more. Miss Higgins 
or her friends had damaged its constitution 
irretrievably, but needless to say, Kathleen 
would not coudescend to complain. 

However, she was no longer quite so keen 
to pay the weekly instalment on the bag- 
man’s next visit. 

“ Sure, the blessed thing’s broke,” she told 
him, “ an’ why whill I have to go on paying 
for it? It’s just no good at all, an’ I wish 
you'd take it back, an’ anyhow, I’ve not got 
the money to give you this week, and that’s 
God’s thruth.” 

The bland bagman was greatly distressed 
—on her account ; his firm was inexorable ; 
he knew it would press for the balance ; 
it never under any circumstances took 
goods back again ; she had had the album 
cheap—it was worth two guineas if it was 
worth a penny: the money still due would 
have to be paid, or. He shook his 
head with solemnity ; his “or” conjured up 
visions of the “Black Maria,” hard labour, 
penal servitude. He besought Kathleen 
earnestly to reconsider her position, and to 
send him a P.O.O. within the next four-and- 
twenty hours, and thrusting a card into her 
hand with the “firm’s” address upon it, he 
took himself off. 

Kathleen considered and re-considered her 
position for ten minutes or so, but not 
having the money to send, pushed the dis- 
agreeable subject, Celt-wise, from her mind, 
until a few days later, when she received a 
letter, which made her heart beat quicker 
and the June-rose colour leave her cheeks. 
It was an awful-looking, type-written docu- 
ment, with the “London County Council” 
in big letters at the top, and a statement 
below to the effect that if Miss Kathleen 
Mulvaney did not pay the moneys due by 
her to Messrs. Skinner & Flinders before 
noon on the following Saturday, legal pro- 
ceedings would immediately be taken against 
her. 

Kathleen had a vague but awful terror of 
the “Law.” Her childhood’s reminiscences 
of evictions, battering-rams, emergency men, 
&ec., were so many nightmares to her still. 
For once, her high courage failed before thie 
terrible omnipotent Something overshadow- 
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ing her, and she flew to “the misthress” in 
an agony of fear. 

I'm not sure that the mistress -herself 
might not have been taken in, but that 
young Wyld happened to be at the house, 
and as he was a recent disciple of the Law 
himself, the letter was handed over to him. 
Great was his laughter at the impudence of 
the hoax, and in jubilation he sat down to 
compose an answer which should “give” 
Messrs. Skinner & Flinders “ beans.” “Frau- 
dulent representation,” “ intimidation,” and 
“the extortion of money by false pretences” 
flowed from his practised pen; awful lan- 
guage was used in that letter, both legal 
and otherwise ; sundry direful threats held 
out, in the event of Miss Mulvaney having 
further trouble from “the firm.” He dated 
it from his crammer’s chambers in Pump 
Court, and instructed Kathleen to refer the 
bagman there if she ever saw him again. 
But he never was seen in the Crescent 


again, and I suspect, if he was not actually 
Skinner & Flinders himself, he was at least 
closely connected with them. 

The last I heard of the musical album was 
an object-lesson thereon, delivered by Kath- 
leen to the attentive Peter. With the aid 
of a carving-fork and a flat-iron she had 
broken open the hollow cover, and her indig- 
nation overflowed at the sight of its contents. 

“Faith! of all the mane deceptions!” she 
cried, “I never saw the likes of that! Call 
that music indade! a thrumpery little brass 
rolling-pin, bristling over as though it hadn't 
shaved itself since Sunday ! What are you 
grinning at, Peter? what are you grinning 
at ? what are you grinning at? Djew think 
I'll be made game of by the likes of you! 
Be off widjew now, out of my kitchen——!” 
and Peter with a yelp of delight spun round 
peg-top fashion until, dizzy, he dropped a 
lump of fawn-coloured panting life at Kath 
leen’s feet. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
By tae Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 
| E may learn, perhaps, best about 


this from some essays written 

by Sir Walter Raleigh, pre- 

sumably while he was a pri- 

soner in the Tower (some 

twenty years after the defeat 

of the Spanish Armada), when 
the British navy had been exceptionally 
effective. But several of his complaints and 
remarks might, if put into more modern 
English, appear in the letter of a pessimist 
to the papers, now. The first of the trea- 
tises to which I refer is entitled “A Dis- 
course of the Invention of Ships, Anchors, 
Compass, &c.” ; and though, as I have said, 
much of the matter it contains has a tinge 
which suggests recent criticism, one of its 
author’s opening sentences recalls a period 
of obsolete simplicity which curiously con- 
trasts itself with his shrewd opinions about 
the use of very heavy guns in a man-of- 
war, and the unwieldiness in action caused 
by having a ship too long. He starts, eg. 
with the observation that though some men 
believed that the Ark of Noah was the inven- 
tion of the Almighty Himself, yet it was 
certain, “ the world being planted before the 
Flood, the same could not have been per- 
formed without some transporting Vessels.” 
To this he adds, “ And probable it is that 


the Anchors, whereof Ovid made mention, 
found on high mountains, were remaining of 
Ships wreck’d at the general Flood.” 

Then, with a long stride, he steps into 
the facts of his day. “In my own time,” 
he says, “the shape of our English Ships 
hath been greatly bettered. It is not long 
since the striking of the Top-mast (a won- 
derful ease to great Ships, both at Sea and 
Harbour) hath been devised, together with 
the Chain pump, which takes up twice as 
much water as the ordinary did. ... To 
the Courses we have devised Studding-sails, 
Top-gallant-sails, Sprit-sails . .. . the weigh- 
ing of Anchors by the Capstone is also new.” 
He tells us, too, that the advantage of a 
long cable, by which “we resist the Malice 
of the greatest Winds that can blow,” had 
been but lately realised, saying, “ True it is, 
that the Length of the Cable is the Life of the 
Ship in all Extremities; and the Reason is, 
because it makes so many Bendings and 
Waves, as the Ship riding at that Length, is 
not able to stretch it, and nothing breaks 
that is not stretched.” It isnot every lands- 
man who has thought of this (obvious) fact 
while looking at ships straining in a gale, 
and possibly wondering at the strength of a 


rope seemingly slender, but able to hold 


fast so heavy a bulk as it does, 
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Sir Walter dwells upon the importance of 
England's naval supremacy with an eye to 
its commercial interests, thcugh he is writing 
mainly of war-ships, since he makes the 
comprehensive remark, “ For whosover com- 
mands the Sea, commands the Trade ; whoso- 
ever commands the Trade of the World, com- 
mands the riches of the World, and conse- 
quently the World itself!” He notices, 
too, the great potential reserve of strength 
in the mercantile marine. ‘There are,” he 
says, “in England, at this time, four hun- 
dred sail of Merchants fit for the Wars, 
which the Spaniards would call Gallions ; to 
which we may add two hundred sail of Crum- 
sters, or Hoys of Newcastle, which each of 
them will bear six Demi-culverins. . . These 
two hundred alone, well-manned and well- 
conducted, would trouble the greatest Prince 
of Europe to encounter in our Seas ; for they 
stay and turn so readily, as, ordering them 
into small Squadrons, three of them at once 
may give their Broadsides upon any one 
great Ship, or upon any Angle or side of an 
Enemy’s Fleet ; they shall be able to continue 
a perpetual volley (quick-firing guns, here) 
of Demi-culverins without intermission.” 

The second of the treatises referred to is 
headed, “ Observa:ions Concerning the Royal 
Navy and Sea-Service,” and deals with the 


“Otticers of the Navy,” the “Building of 
Ships,” “Of Harbouring and Placing the 
Navy,” “Of the Needful Expense in Man- 
ning the Navy, and other Inconveniences, by 
placing all the Fieet in Rochester Water,’ 


“Of Great Ordnance,” “Caulking and 
Sheathing His Majesty’s Ships,” beside re- 
marks on Manning and Victualling, in refer- 
ence to which last matter the section of 
“ Beer Casks ” reveals a grievous scandal. 

The first, “ Of the Officers of the Navy,” 
is nothing more than a strong protest against 
the frequent injustice shown in their ap- 
pointment. Nor was there less jobbery in 
the “ Building of Ships,” some of which seem 
to have been farmed out by “the Great,” and 
“by daily Experience found to be the most 
weak, imperfect, and unserviceable Ships of 
all the rest.” 

We are familiar with ‘the pictures of ships 
built three hundred years ago, and wonder 
at their high poops and forecastles, but there 
were some who protested against these piled- 
up structures much as we should now, Sir 
Walter pleads for “Two Decks and a Half, 
and no more Charging at all higher, but only 
one low Cabbin for the Master.” “It is,” he 
said, “the high charging of Ships that brings 
them all ill Qualities, makes them ‘extreme’ 
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Leeward, makes them sink deep into the 
water, makes them labour, and makes them 
overset.” What would he have said to the 
iron castles built upon the decks of our 
armour-clads? He attaches great import- 
ance, moreover, not merely to the swiftness, 
sea-worthiness, and strength of a ship, but to 
her ability to “stay well, when boarding 
and turning on a wind is required.” I for- 
get how many hundred yards are needed for 
some of our latest and (1) best men-of-war to 
turnin. ‘One hundred Foot long,” says Sir 
Walter, “and five-and-thirty Foot broad, is a 
good proportion for a great Ship.” And in 
these days of “ramming,” which obviously 
(except, perhaps, to some naval contractors) 
needs provision for the smartest aquatic 
agility, the size of a ship which proved itself 
able to dodge about among a crowd of un- 
wieldy Spanish monsters with deadly effect, 
might not be so very wide of the mark. 

In these days, when we have naval stations 
all over the world, the disposition of the fleet 
in Sir Walter’s time appears almost incon- 
ceivable. For “all His Majesty's navy ” was 
then “pen’d up in Rochester Water,” not a 
single ship of war, it seems, being to be 
found in the “safe and good Harbours of 
Portsmouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Fal- 
mouth, Milford, and divers others, all of 
them being Harbours very capable, and con- 
venient for Shipping.” That, he distinctly 
implies, was the case when he wrote “ Of 
Harbouring and Placing the Navy.” Such 
being the blindness of the authorities we can 
only more admire that personal skill and 
courage which brought victory to English 
ships in his days. “If,” he naively says, 
“ships were stationed at these several places ” 
(Portsmouth, Plymouth, &c.), the Service 
would be “enforced of very necessity to press 
the best and greatest Part of their men out 
of the West Countries,” instead of being at 
the “no small charge of bringing them so 
far as between that and Rochester.” He 
here assumes that there was no recognised 
way of manning the navy except by the 
press-gang, men being so obtained from great 
distances. 

After treating of this, though with refer- 
ence only to the inconvenience caused to 
the Service by the fetching of men from afar, 
no mention being made of what they suffered 
(people of all sorts endured hardness then 
with unflinching stolidity), he goes on to 
speak “of great Ordnance,” and here his 
complaint has a modern ring. “It were 
also very behoveful,” he says, “that his 
Majesty’s Ships were not so over-pestered 
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and clogged with great Ordnance as they are, 
whereof there is such superfluity, as that 
much of it serves no better Use but only 
to labour and overcharge the Ship’s Sides in 
any grown Seas and foul Weather.” 

The unwieldy Armada was beaten with 
quick-firing small guns, mounted in ships 
which could be turned with ease. Though 
the men in them were (fortunately) sea-dogs 
of the toughest breed, their condition seems 
to have been an exceptionally hard one, as 
compared with that of other sailors at the 
time. ‘This arose, not by reason of the seve- 
rity of discipline in the navy (about which 
Sir Walter says nothing) but because they 
were specially ill fed. In the section of his 
treatise “ On Victualling,” he complains that 
it was “very scant and dishonourable, to the 
great slander of the Navy, to the Discourage- 
ment of all them that are pressed thereunto, 
and to the hindrance of his Majesty’s Ser- 
vice. For that many times they go” (though 
the going was compulsory, by the way) “ with 
a great grudging to serve in his Majesty’s 
Ships, as if it were to be Slaves in the 
Gallies, so much do they stand in fear of 
Penury and Hunger; the case being clean 
contrary in all Merchant Ships.” Their “due 
Allowance,” he says, ‘‘ was very large and 
honourable in his Majesty’s Ships, and would 
be greatly to the Encouragement and 
Strengthening of the Mariners and Soldiers 
that serve in them, if it were faithfully dis- 


tributed . . . and therefore the Purveyors 
and Victuallers are much to be condemned, 
as not a little faulty in that Behalf, who 
make no little profit of these Peelings, which 
is Cause very lamentable, that such as sit in 
ease at Lome, should raise a Benefit out of 
their Hunger and Thirst that serve their 
Prince and Country painfully abroad, 
whereof there hath a long time been great 
complainings but small Reformation.” 

In his section ‘‘Of Beer Casks,” Sir Walter 
gives a specimen of the way in which those 
who fought the Spanish Armada were 
treated, so far as their feeding was con- 
cerned. He says that much of the men’s 
beer was ‘ever lost and cast away,” because 
“the Victuallers, for cheapness, will buy 
stale Casks that have been used for Herrings, 
Train-oil, Fish, and other such unsavoury 
things, and thereinto fill the beer that is 
provided for the King’s ships.” Besides, he 
adds, “the Cask is commonly so ill-hooped 
as that there is waste and leaking made of 
the fourth Part of the Drink, were it never 
so good.” 

The men, meanwhile, do not seem to have 
had any “spirits” supplied to them, and as 
not even an ounce of tobacco had been 
smoked in England before Sir Walter’s time, 
poor Jack had no pipe nor quid to comfort 
himself with in his work (which Sir Walter 
describes as being “very miserable and pain- 
ful”) nor at his play. 
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GOD’S HELP FOR BURDENED MEN. 


Short Sunday Readings for Movember. 
By JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm xxxvi. 5—12; Isaiah xl. 1-—11; Psalm lv. 22. 


LIFE SEEN IN THE LIGHT OF GOD. 


2093 KF men are beset by two evils, 

%, opposite in character, but 

alike in result; one is fri- 

volity, the other despair. 

The first tempts us to treat 

life as a jest, duty as a 

dream, and God as an in- 

trusion ; the second drives us to think of life 
as a blunder, duty as a tyrant, and God as 
fate. Frivolity fascinates like a serpent, but 
charms only to destroy. Despair swoops upon 
ns like a vulture, pinioning its victim with 
its fierce talons, and also to destroy. The 
first comes asa gaily-robed angel, all sunshine 


and smiles; but an angel who conducts to 
vacuous pleasure, mischievous idleness, false 
delights, and certain death. The second is a 
dark, brooding, debilitating demon, thrusting 
the sufferer into a dungeon of hopelessness, 
taking away the key, and making release 
difficult, if not impossible. 

Deliverance from hoth these evils is gained 
by a vision of the bare truth of life, that is, 
a vision of God. No man can be frivolous 
who sees human life as it really is, its mo- 
mentous interests, its grave responsibilities, 
its enormous influence, its far-reaching issues ; 
and no man will despair of himself or of his 
race, who sees God as He really is, that is, 
as He is manifested in Jesus—His loving- 
kindness, His inflexible justice, His adequate 
and available help, His redeeming purpose 
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and gracious discipline ; all by His own will 
immanent in the world of humanity. The 

“ a . 
poet of the “ Psalm of Life” voices the true 
interpretation of our human experiences in 
the familiar lines : 

“ Life is real! life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 


* Dust thou art, to dust returnest!’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


“ Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way, 

But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day.” 

But the more ancient Hebrew singer sees 
deeper and gives a fuller exposition. He 
has felt the despair, seen the sorrows of life, 
and he sings: 

“ Jehovah, Thy lovingkindness touches the heavens, 

Thy faithfulness reacheth to the skies, 

Thy righteousness is like the mountains of God, 
Thy judgments are like a great abyss. 

Man and beast savest thou, O Jehovah! 

How precious is thy lovingkindness, O God! 

In ‘Thee do the children of men put their trust, 
In the shadow of Thy wings they find refuge, 
By Thy light do they see light.” 

It is so. Our human life, with its in- 
evitable burden of temptation, its manifold 
contradictions, is only comprehensible and 
capable of being understood as it is seen in 
the great enfolding presence of God. “ We 
love because He first loved us.” He is first. 
He is before us all, and we cannot see that 
which is second and third as we ought to see 
it, if we do not see it in Him, who is the 
first and the last. He is primary. “It is 
He that hath made us and not we ourselves,” 
and we are what we are, because He is what 
He is. He is our great world of Beauty and 
Use, of Truth and Right, of Love and 
Victory ; and in Him, as in our world, we 
live and move, and think and act, and have 
our being; and therefore it cannot be the 
same as if we lived somewhere else. It 
makes a vast difference whether we live in 
the torrid or the arctic zone ; and you must 
know the zone to understand the life in it. 
Indeed, the interest in our human life centres 
in this, that God is its atmosphere, that He 
was before us all, has been with it and in it 
through its long and chequered unfoliing, 
and is the same to-day and for ever as He 
was yesterday, giving by His priority and 
presence coherence and unity to the world, 
and meaning and harmony to each mysterious 
and jarred human life. Not to look at life 
then in His light is as if we tried to look at 
the most distant star without a telescope, or 
studied the structure of a daisy in the thick 
gloom of night ; but as when the sun rises 
and bathes everything with its golden glory, 
then the flowers and trees, the green grass 
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and brown earth glow in its radiance and 
reveal themselves, so the meaning and 
mission of our life is only discerned as it 
shines in the radiance of the manifested 
God. Till that light shines we are dark and 
in the dark. Sorrow, temptation, duty, dis- 
cipline, defeat, aspiration, weakness of will, 
the storm of passion, the fierce fight, the 
confused victory, are not seen in their true 
elements and essential relations. They lack 
the revealing atmosphere, the light that 
penetrates to the inmost centre of things 
and lays their purpose bare ; that discovers 
their relations to the larger lives above and 
beneath, around and beyond. By the light 
of the family, and by that only, you see the 
mother ; by the light of a living, infective, 
and fruitful scholarship, and by that only, 
you estimate aright the drudgery of the 
learner; so by the light of God’s eternity 
and activity, love and law, and by that 
only, do you see aright our confused and 
perplexed life, with its eager searchings for 
truth and its baffled endeavours after holi- 
ness. 

Amiel says in his journal, “There is but 
one thing needful, to know God,” Carlyle 


tells us, “This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein 
all contradiction is solved, wherein whose 
walks and works it is well with him;” he 


hears the harmonious music of the “ Provi- 
dence of Love,” and feels— 


* That all the jarring notes of life 
Are blending in a psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into cali. 


“ And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play, 
And all the windows of his heart 
He opens to the day.” 

But it is in the life of Jesus that the full 
explication is found. He lived as God’s child 
in His Father’s house, and saw all things by 
the light of His Father’s face: men and reli- 
gion, seeds and seas, priests and harlots, 
temptations and burdens, sins and penalties, 
and therefore saw into them, knew what they 
all were, what they exactly meant. He was 
filled with the fulness of God, and so all life 
was full of God. He suffered and was tempted 
as God’s Son, and was so sustained in the 
things that He suffered that He was perfected 
in His obedience by every temptation and 
advanced in character by every burden. “Of 
heaven,” it is said, “the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the light thereof ;” but since 
he that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life, the New Testament heaven is here and 
now ; and therefore God and the Lamb, God 
in His whole redemptive activity isthe glorious 
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radiance in which we truly see, and seeing 
understand, all our life. 

Walking in the light as He is in the light 
the world wears to us the simple and uncom- 
plicated character it had in our childhood ; 
for though we have outgrown the simple and 
unquestioning faith of those days, yet we are 
reassured, for we know that the God in whom 
we trusted is the real element in which stars 
shine, states grow, and all the manifold life 
of man goes on; and that light lightens every- 
thing that comes into the world, its creatures, 
its temptations, its burdens, and even its sins. 
We feel that we are not alone, and that the 
pressure of life is not on our shoulders only, 
but we see God and say, “ Blessed be God 
who daily beareth our burdens ;” and wel- 
come the direction, ‘‘ Cast thy burden on the 
Lord. He shall sustain thee; He will never 
suffer the righteous to be moved!” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 


Read Job xiv. 5—18; Gal. vi. 4—5; Hebrews iii. 10—18; 
Psalm lv. 22. 


THE INEVITABLE. 

Peruaps the most perplexing element in 
life is the wide sway of the Inevitable. The 
area of our freedom of choice is so painfully 
limited, that though we are turned into a 
capacious garden, stored with an incalculable 
wealth of flower and fruit, yet we can do so 
little ourselves, and are of so little account, 
that we are fain to despise our inheritance and 
neglect the care of our flower-beds and the 
watch of the fruit-trees. The life we con- 
trive for ourselves is unexpectedly broken 
up or over-pressed, till it hus none of the 
shape and little of the beauty we intended ; 
indeed, it sometimes seems little more than 
central thoroughfare for the irresistible 
steeds of fate. 

Necessity is laid upon us. Life is so 
masterful that we cannot live. We are 
nailed to a little spot of this planet, and our 
hands only reach a few inches or feet at 
most, although our vision travels to the 
remote stars and our souls’ aspirations find 
their home in eternity. Like King Hezekiah 
we cry and cannot help it, “O Lord, I am 
oppressed ; undertake for me.” 

And it is clear that the Lord of our life 
intended the oppression. We have not come 
to our place hy accident. ‘ Man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward.” Life is 
always meeting with that which tests and 
proves it. If our light-hearted youth is 
unaware of the burden, not the less it is 
hanging as by a thread over us, and ere 
manhood is reached will be down upon us. 


Every living soul must pass through the fire: 
The law is as universal and as certain ag 
death. Every man must carry his own bur. 
den, and he alone knows what its weight is, 
and how it bites into his bent shoulders, 
The machine is not invented that will enable 
us to measure the fearful load on the sensj- 
tive spirit of the companion near us, of a 
shattered ideal, a lost vocation, a withered 
faith, an empty life. We know something 
about our own burden; but we are strangers 
to the weary weight of this unintelligible 
world on others. ‘The youth deseries his far- 
off goal and with meuasureless pluck and 
brightest hope sets out, resolved to reach it ; 
but is tripped up before he has travelled 
many yards; and though he rises, gains his 
feet and attempts the Herculean task a hun- 
dred times, it is to find himself nearer 
indeed, but only to what is now a receding 
mark. The man of business builds his barns 
larger in time for them to be burnt by the 
desolating fire, or sends his boat to sea to be 
destroyed by the despotism of the storm. 
Pettiness and weariness eat the heart out of 
the life of artist and artisan, patriot and poet, 
and make existence and toil poor and bitter 
as the apples of Sodom. Abel irritates Cain 
with his goodness. David finds in Saul an 
antagonist when he expected a friend, and 
in Absalom a traitor instead of a helpful son. 
Peter acts the part of Satan to Jesus, and 
Judas, a trusted disciple, is His betrayer. A 
man’s foes are in his own household. Chil- 
dren foul the nest in which they were reared. 
Friends are perfidious and base, malign and 
selfish. Our social order is steeped in wrong, 
and the Christian spirit is only suffered to 
touch its fringe, and not to rule it from centre 
to circumference. The fight for a bare “living” 
is more destructive of peace and good-will 
amongst men and exhaustive of the forces of 
life, by the insatiable greed of men. One 
half the world is engaged in making the life 
of the other half intolerable. 

This might perhaps be cheerfully borne as 
part of the cost of sharing the solidarity of 
human existence, were it not that we add to 
our burdens so enormously by our own folly 
and stupidity, weakness and sin. This is the 
bitter ingredient in our experience. For the 
weight of the burden after all is determined 
not by what it is in itself and of what it is 
composed, but by the strength and spirit of 
him who carries it ; and our sin weakens us 
as well as burdens us; it is feebleness as well 
as guilt ; and so we fail in the office of carry- 
ing the burdens of the world and miss the 
gains appointed to the strong who bear the 
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infirmities of the weak, and to the brave who 
champion the cause of the imperilled. 

But however painful our lot is from the 
faults of our fellows and from our own sins, 
we are most bewildered by those trials that 
have an unquestionable place in the order of 
our life, are due to the divine arrangement, 
and are for us individually as the psalmist 
says, “the burden that our God hath given 
us.” 

For the burdens grow with the growing 
life of man; so that the more the man the 
more he has to carry; the severer the test 
of what he is in himself, of his conscience 

and heart, his sympathy and will, his faith 
and love. The boy strong . agile, without 
work and without want, is “as free from care 
as a frisky kitten. The man solitary, without 
friend or home or responsibility, carries all 
his cares under his hat, and the thinner his 
life, the less thereisthere. But the father of 
a family is the bond of the house, and the 
support of wife and children ; and must bear 
himself erect under the cares of the home, of 
business, of the parish, and of the State. Add 
life, you add care. Enlarge your world, you in- 
crease your burdens. All strong emotions, all 
really great ideas, outleap our individual life, 
and carry us to the lar ger, deeper, fuller life of 
the world. Therefore the greatest life is the 
most burdened, and the saintliest soul feels 
the mystery and greatness of human life 
most of all. It is not the people who sit 
beneath the bread-fruit tree and wait till the 
ripened fruit falls into the mouth who ask, 

“Is life worth living?” It is the child of 
Western civilisation; and the question is 
itself a sign of his progress, his developed 
nature, his opulent circumstance, and his 
oppressive sense of the greatness of existence. 
It is not the African negro who sighs and 
cries for perfection, and in the effort pro- 
duces the rebound of melancholy ; it is the 
British Christian, whose aspiration has found 
its path and touched its limit. To the 
Greek, life is sunshine and joy ; beauty 
swims in upon the soul; his spirit is glad 
and he carries no care ; but the Hebrew, with 
his stern inexorable righteousness, his awful 
sense of stewardship, his solemn knowledge 
of a “covenant with the Eternal,” cries out 
of the depth of his sorrow for deliverance 
from the taint of guilt and the burden of 
perplexity ; and of all the Hebrews it is the 
man of widest culture, maturest thought, and 
loftiest aspiration who exclaims, “O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
this body of death ?” 

Therefore, the Holiest Himself is not free. 
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Free! indeed, He is the great Burden-bearer. 
He was tempted in all points like as we are. 
He does not share our sins, but He does 
share those outward conditions which lead so 
many to sin. It must therefore be God’s 
appointed path to perfection for all His sons 
since He, the only-begotten, the well-beloved 
Son, walks every inch of its weary length, 
faces its heaviest stress and wildest storm, 
and is crushed at last by its perils. 

Why it should be so we cannot fully tell, 
yet when we take down our inspiring biog- 
raphies and read the records of the “rack” 
and the “burning,” and how brave men 
bore them ; of the dawn of opportunity and 
how eagerly it was seized ; of the fiery perse- 
cution and how it was dared for the sake of 
truth and progress, and with what fine 
issues: when we call up from memory’s 
hold the names that are cherished and 
luminous in history, in drama and in fiction ; 
Abraham and Jacob, Joseph and Moses, 
David and Jonathan, Saul and Jeroboam, 
Peter and Paul, Judas and Simon Magus, 
Augustine and Bernard, Antigone and Job, 
Lear and Hamlet, Bunyan’s Pilgrim and 
Silas Marner, and see them go up to the 
gates of tribulation, some to go through to 
the kingdom of God, and others to turn 
back to their shame and peril; when we 
review the histories of the people who have 
cast a spell over our imagination and com- 
pelled us to trace their story through the 
early struggles, and sustained, if baffled 
efforts, till they have reached the summit of 
their greatness, Egypt and Babylon, Israel 
and England, France and Germany; and 
above all, when we see Him, who is the 
Holiest of the Holy, crushed beneath the 
world’s burden in Gethsemane, and bearing 
the world’s sin on Calvary, we are ready to 
say, “the will of God be done.” It is best. 
He knows. He is not surprised by it. He 
can give a satisfactory answer, and one day 
He will. He has arranged all. Hi; un- 
sleeping love will not let us miss the dis- 
cipline of life. Let us not rebel, but secure 
the “unfluctuating peace of those who 

“ Grow willing, having tried all other ways, 
To try just God’s,” 
And follow the advice of Esdras, “ Now 
therefore keep thy sorrow to thyself, and 
bear with a good courage that which hath 
befallen thee ;” resolved that not an ounce 
of its weight shall come on other shoulders, 
and that others shall not see thee wince 
beneath the blows of circumstance, but calm 
and deliberate, and that the whole strength 
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of faith shall be concentrated in an act of 
cheerful resignation to Him who is the health 
of our life and the light of our countenance. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm Ixviii. 19, 27 ; Matthew viii. 15, 16 ; Hebrews iv. 
14, 16; Psalm lv. 22. 


THE LORD THE BURDEN-BEARER. 


THE Revised Version enriches us with an 
exceeding great and precious promise, by sub- 
stituting for the familiar words “ Blessed be 
the Lord who daily loadeth us with benefits,” 
the more accurate and luminous declaration, 
“Blessed be the Lord who daily beareth our 
burdens.” That is the chief lesson God 
wishes us to learn, the supreme goal to 
which He is conducting our experience ; and 
He has taken more pains to teach us that 
nourishing principle of living than any other 
truth He has given us. 

He will not suffer us, if we are guided by 
His teaching and spirit, to think of Him as 
simply transcending our life, living above it, 
and out of it and looking on it as from a 
distance ; but He assures us that He shares 
it, shares it to the uttermost, is in it and 
through and over and under all; in it always; 
Himself bearing the burdens of it, not now 
and again, at far-separated intervals and in 
the special crises of our experience, but 
“daily.” ‘Blessed be the Lord who daily 
beareth our burdens.” It is the monotonous 
daily pressure of the same weight, in the 
same wearying way that slays the hope in us 
and makes us sigh for the wings of a dove to 
bear us away to some place of freedom and 
rest ; and it is exactly that “daily,” hour by 
hour burden, God Himself carries for us, 
and with us, and so sustains and trains us. 

That is the meaning of the Incarnation 
and of Calvary. “The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us,” carrying the burdens 
of the flesh and using them in the education 
and growth of the soul and in the achieve- 
ment of the supreme purposes of human 
redemption. And what fearsome burdens 
they are! How they irk us almost beyond 
all patience! In what innumerable ways 
and with what indescribable subtlety they 
limit and thwart and delude us! What fiery 
furnaces of passion they light to test what 
we really are! What constraint of will is 
required to make them the servants of the 
soul, so that we grow under them, as the 
forces of life in all living things, from 
smallest moss to perfectest man, overcome 
the dead forces of nature. That He did, 
and did for us, so that we might see how He 
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does it with us and for us now, day by day, 
God was in Christ. He comes right into our 
human life, through its lowest door and shar- 
ing its lowest conditions, wearing our vesture 
of decay and passing through our various and 
conflicting experiences. He suffered, being 
tempted. ‘He bore our infirmities and ear- 
ried our sorrows.” ‘He was in all points 
tempted like as we are.” He, the All-Holy, 
“bore our sins in His own body on the tree,” 
It is the prerogative of purity to take away 
sin. Only He who is without blemish and 
without spot can deal with it effectively; 
and He has done it and said to us with the 
authority of infinite love and infinite holiness, 
*T, even I, have blotted out thy sins, return 
unto me, for I have redeemed thee.” So 
God frees us from that chiefest burden on 
the heart, the heaviest of all we men have 
to carry, and without whose removal we have 
not strength for service or pluck for warfare, 
even that of the sense of sin, the conscious- 
ness of a wrong relation to God. So God 
comes into our daily life, stands on the high- 
roads of our experience, proclaiming for ever- 
more the gcod news of His active sympathy 
and inspiring partnership with us in our daily 
burden-bearing, and assuring us that we do 
not think His thoughts about life till we 
obey the direction, “Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord, He wili sustain thee.” 

So it is undeniable fact that underneath. 
the wearying weight of the appalling accu- 
mulation of temptations and failures, of sor- 
rows and mistakes and sins, of wrecked pur- 
poses and fatal disasters, there is the mys- 
tery of the sympathy and fellowship of the 
tempted and victorious Christ, assuring us. 
that He knows all, feels all “our sore temp- 
tations mean, because He has felt the same ;” 
and that whilst life is not meant for happi- 
ness or for “success,” but for character, for 
goodness and truth and love, yet He knows 
the strength of our temptations, and will not 
suffer us to be tempted above that we are 
able, but will with the temptation make a 
way of escape. He is the Comforter, the 
Pentecost, the Advocate “standing alongside 
of us to strengthen” us, so that we do not 
fall into any sin, nor palter with any tempter, 
nor yield to any treason of the will or illu- 
sion of the sense, nor slip into any falsehood 
and insincerity of choice. Never will He 
leave or forsake us. 

Now it is an incalculable solace to feel a 
great, strong, and wise nature near us. Life 
is sweeter and purer in England because of 
the presence of some strong, calm, heroic 
souls who lead its life to universal justice, 
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and will not be daunted. Men of distinction 
are a refuge in the day of trouble. England, 
menaced by the foreign foe, looks in the face 
of Pitt and is strong. The young Republic 
in its peril hears the voice of Washington 
and is fearless. The arrival of a physician 
amid the anxieties of the sick-room, with his 
calm spirit and strong word, “ Yes, I see ; I 
know all; it is so and so,” inspires confi- 
dence and begins the healing ministry for 
the disease. I heard a sorely tried woman 
say of a sister, too weak to help and almost 
too worn to cheer, “She is so great a help to 
me I cannot part with her. She understands 
me, and I can feel and see her sympathy 
even if she is speechless.” So the fact of the 
larger, serener, purer life of God filling and 
forming the world is itself glad tidings of 
great joy to burdened men; and they say 
with the singing girl in “ Pippa Passes,” 


* God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


The gospel of Moses to his suffering brothers 
in Egypt was the cheering word of God, “I 
have surely visited you and seen that which 
is done to you in Egypt.” The gospel of 
Jesus to His disciples is, “ Your heavenly 
Father knoweth that you have need of these 
things.” Yes. 


“ Thou knowest all the present, each temptation, 
Each toilsome duty, each toreboding fear ; 
All to myself assigned of tribulation, 
Or to beloved ones, than self more dear! 
All pensive memories, as I journey on, 
Longings for vanished smiles and voices gone ! 


“ Thou knowest all the future, gleams of eladness 
By stormy clouds too quickly overcast ; 
Hours of sweet fellowship, and parting sadness, 
And the dark river to be crossed at last : 
Oh, whut could confidence and hope afford 
‘Yo tread that path but this, * Thou knowest, Lord !? 


“‘ Thou knowest, not alone as God, all knowing, 
As man, our mortal weakness Thou hast proved ; 
On earth with purest sympathies o’erflowing, 
O Saviour, Thou hast wept and Thou hast loved ; 
And love and sorrow still to Thee may come 
And find a hiding-place, a rest, a home.” 


But our burdencd hearts are often severely 
tempted to beg for deliverance rather than 


for strength. We cry for freedom from the 
daily strain rather than for the grace that 
will enable us to bear it without a murmur, 
and even to welcome it for the sake of its 
chastening effect. In the Slough of Despond 
we want to get out, without caring whether 
it is towards the City of Destruction, or on 
the side that leads to the wicket-gate, the 
Cross, and the iand of Beulah. Like the 
school-boy perplexed with his problems, we 
would rather have them solved for us than 
be shown how to solve them ourselves. We 
forget that the great compulsions of life are 


its surest benedictions, and that God’s pro- 
mise is not to deliver us, but to sustain us by 
the infusion of His victorious life and the 
inspiration of His promises and sympathy. 
Tons of air press on living men, but being 
alive they move forward all unaware of them. 
So beneath the burdens of doubt, of social 
work, of increasing knowledge, of personal 
anguish, of acute pain, living men go from 
strength to strength until they appear per- 
fect before God. 

Writing to a lady threatened with his own 
great sorrow, blindness, that brave saint and 
inspiring preacher, Dr. Stanford said— 


‘¢T know every inch of the road up to the point 
you have reached. There is no black Pass of 
Glencoe, there is no ‘Dead Man’s Lane’ in it, but I 
have had to tremble there. at least for a short time ; 
but I have not been killed, and have not been 
‘robbed of my jewels.’ nor will you be. Believe in 
God’s love, and let Him hold your hand. It is of 
no use trying to hurry the sunrise, and it is of no 
use saying ‘faster’ to God’s healing providence. 
Stay your mind on Him, and His perfect peace will 
help to make your eyes better, and meanwhile give 
you songs in the night.” 


Drawing from day to day more and more 
life from God, our hearts will be filled with 
His peace, and— 

* In the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 


To one fixed stake our spirit clings ; 
We know that God is good, 


* And so beside the Silent Sea 
We wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from Him can come to us 
On ocean or on shore. 


“ We know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air: 
We only know we cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Romans viii. 28—39 ; Isaiah iii. 10; Psalm lv, 22. 


‘¢arL’s RIGHT WITH THE WORLD.”’ 


MarkK RUTHERFORD says, “Our tempta- 
tion is to doubt whother it is of the smallest 
consequence whether we are or are not, and 
whether our being here is not an accident.” 
To yield to such a temptation is to quench 
the courage that faces and masters difficulty, 
and the trust that stirs itself to take hold 
upon God. Therefore the Psalmist who bids 
us “cast our burdens upon the Lord” assures 
us that the help of God for right-loving and 
right-doing men is an actual part of the law 
of God’s universe, and by no means a strange 
and exceptional occurrence, but as much & 
part of the eternal order of the world as 
gravitation or the succession of the seasons, 
and that therefore God is as much committed 








to it in the whole quality and strength of His 
being as He is to the maintenance of the har- 
mony of the spheres. ‘Cast thy burden on 
the Lord, He will sustain thee,” for He will 
not suffer the righteous to totter and fall 
under the weight and pressure of their afflic- 
tions. 

What, therefore, I might not expect from 
God as a frail and insignificant individual 
with a brief life and a sinning will, I may 
confidently anticipate as one of His vast 
family, set for righteousness. An Englishman 
is ill-treated in the furthest East. He is but 
one, and not much at that, yet the resources 
of thirty-five millions of people, the entire 

ower of the State will be used to vindicate 

is rights. It is not he only, but the whole 
government that is involved. So the indi- 
vidual burden-bearer is lifted out of his insig- 
nificance and his sin into the larger, wider 
life of the race ; and his interests, transitory 
and worthless in themselves, are identified 
with those of the universe and of God. Not, 
therefore, for what he is in himself, but for 
that great regal quality for which He stands, 
will the eternally Righteous One appear as 
Redeemer and as Vindicator. 

Two influences co-operate in our day to 
generate distrust of God, through the false 
notions of the worthlessness of the individual. 
Physical science has opened the gates of the 
Universe and shown the yastness and the 
glory of the world, and dwarfed the stature 
and ridiculed the assumptions of the puny 
creature man. Added to this there is the 
aggregation of men in large centres, such as 
London and Glasgow, Birmingham and Man- 
chester, where the unit is pushed aside by 
the surging crowd, and overwhelmed by the 
massing of the interests of enormous classes 
and sections of society. But we may permit 
the students of atoms to depreciate ma‘ in 
comparison with mountains, and listen to all 
that can be said in favour of the sacrifice of 
the individual to social wholes, and yet ex- 
pect the resources of Omnipotence to be 
placed at our disposal if we are on the side 
of righteousness. We have the deepest and 
the most unselfish reason for expecting the 
strengthening help of the Eternal God ; and 
to those who ask, “ What are you, and what 
is your life to the Eternal?” we may truly 
respond, “I am part of His eterna! work, and 
He will perfect His work in me because He 
must perfect His world. His being commits 
Him to it, His order necessitates it. His 
law is holy and just and good, and therefore 
unto the upright there ariseth light in dark- 
ness, for He will not suffer the righteous to 
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be moved. All things must work together 
for good to them that love Him.” 

Moreover, greatness is not in quantity, but 
in quality ; not in size or numbers, but in 
spirit, character, soul. The steadfast loyalty 
of conscience of such an one as “ Paul the 
aged” transcends all the magnificence of the 
Cesars. There is a greatness in Garfield’s 
mother, toiling with a high ideal for her son, 
in the backwoods of America, and filling the 
log hut with the radiance of her unselfish 
devotion, surpassing even that which flames 
around the brow of the President himself. 

Therefore God is the helper of those that 
sit solitary, the friend of the desolate, and 
the companion of the lonely. Tle is stead- 
fast to His purposes. 

** Though we fail indeed, 
bak = -+. I....ascore of such weak workers, 
Fails never. If He cannot work by us 

He will work over us.” 
But if we work for righteousness, then He 
must work by us and with us, and we ma 
say, not with Pharisaic pride, “I thank Thee 
that Iam notas other men,” but with devout 
delight, ‘I thank Thee, Thou art my helper, 
and what Thou art doing for me Thou wilt 
do for all other men.” 

But how difficult it is to be patient, and to 
prevent doubt and care from invading the 
central spirit! McLeod Campbell, speaking 
of his friend, A. J. Scott, says, “ How mys- 
teriously God seemed to be at the same time 
increasing His light and withholding from 
placing it on a candlestick!” But He does 
place it. ‘The righteous shall shine like 
the sun in the kingdom of the Father.” 
Sometimes, for light and righteousness are 
eternal, the light shines better and brighter 
from a tomb than from a pulpit or a throne. 
The meek shall inherit the earth. It must 
be so. Meekness and righteousness wear 
everything else out. Osiris conquers the 
world with music; God wins with goodness 
and truth. 

“ With patient mind, thy path of duty run : 
God nothing dues, nor suffers to be done, 
But thou thyself wouldst do, if thou couldst see 
The end of all events as well as He.” 

“Tn nothing terrified by your adversaries.” 
Be steadfast, quietly fearless, indomitably 
hopeful. All is well. Let life be calm at 
heart, even in spite of all its outward tumult. 
The heights of victory are in sight, and we 
shall surely reach them. ‘Commit thy way 
unto the Lord. Trust also in Him, and He 
will bring it to pass, and He will make thy 
righteousness to go forth as the light and 
thy judgment as the noonday.” 
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KITTY ALONE. 


a Story of Three Fires. 
By 8S. BARING GOULD, M.A., Avurnor or “Menatan,”’ “ JonHn HERRING,”’ ETC., Eic. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON BROWNE. 


CHAPTER L.—THE THIRD FIRE. 


- light poured into the room like a 
flood, yellow as sunlight, and more 
intense in brilliancy, Kitty standing at the 
table had her face inshadow. Pasco opposite 
was as amass of gold. The 
fire glittered in his eyeballs, 
it flashed in the new heavy 
gold watch-chain that he had 
purchased in Exeter. 

“ Now—now I shall be be- 
lieved. Now—now the world 
will know how falsely I have 
been judged. Now—now is 
revealed what a viper I have 
cherished at my hearth.” 

“We had best go and put 
out the fire,” said Noah, and 
he went to the door, to see 
that no possibility existed of 
arresting the flames. The rick 
was all but enveloped as in a 
blazing sheet that was drawing 
round it to meet at the only 
side which was dark. Little 
wind blew, so that the flame 
poured up in one tongue. 

Voices could be heard, loud 
shouts in the village, where the 
conflagration had attracted 
attention, and had broken up 
the session of the orchestra. 
The bassoon was braying a 
loud note, prolonged and 
hideous, to rouse such as were 
behind curtains, and did not 
observe the glare. 

“How did this come about ?” asked Rose, 
catching Kate by the arm. 

“J—I cannot say. I cannot say,” an- 
swered the girl addressed ; “ but, indeed, I 
am not guilty.” 

“Ts it insured ?” asked Noah. 

“No, it is not insured,” answered Pasco 
triumphantly. “I hope now you won’t go 
and say J did it—and that I did it to get 
money out of a company.” 

Except the words recorded, nothing further 
was spoken. The little party was too dis- 
mayed at the occurrence, and at the prospect 
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* Pooke looked into the socket in the 
” . 
cerns “Tl tell you all,” said Pasco 


of what must spring from it, to stir or speak. 
It was in vain to think of doing aught to the 
rick. No outbuilding was endangered. An 
attempt to tear down the stack would result 
in spreading the fire. 

Then in at the door burst the constable. 

“ Halloo ! what is the mean- 
ing of this?” he shouted. 
“Insured again ?” 

“T am not insured,” an- 
swered Pepperill. “If you 
want to arrest the culprit— 
there she is.” 

“How came this about ?” 
asked Pooke. “I’m not going 
to arrest nobody without a 
cause.” 

“There is cause enough,” 
said Pasco. ‘Kitty is the 
person who has set fire to my 
rick. I have plenty of evi- 
dence for that. And now 
that I have, you’ll all see I’m 
innocent — white as driven 
snow.” 

“What is the explanation 
of this ?” asked the constable, 
turning Kitty about that the 
blaze might illumine her face. 
In the yellow glare it could 
be seen that she was death- 
like in complexion, and that 
her eyes were wide distended 
in terror. She trembled and 
seemed unable to stand with- 
out the support of the table. 


majestically, ‘“‘and then, per- 
haps, Mr. Pooke, you'll believe my word in 
preference to that of such as she.” 

“What is it?” asked Pooke. “Il not 
arrest nobody without good cause shown, 
as satisfies my judgment. I said so before.” 

‘Look at that lantern,” said Pasco. 

** Well, I sees it.” 

“Open it. There’s no candle in it—is 
there? But there was—a quarter of an hour 


” 
a ‘ 
Numerous voices were now audible-- 
around the burning rick. The constable 


looked out, and hesitated whether to go forth 
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and insure order without, or to hear what 
had to be said within. 

He saw that there was not much chance 
of further mischief, the intensity of the fire 
kept every one at a distance. 

“Go on,” said he. “What have you to 
say against the girl ?” 

“She was in the kitchen with Jane Red- 
more. And Jane Redmore asked her to go 
along with she on her way home wi’ a 
lantern, because of the pitch darkness. Was 
it not se, Zerah ?” 

“T can’t say. I wasn’t in the kitchen,” 
answered Mrs. Pepperill reluctantly. 

“‘ Was it as he says ?” asked the constable, 
turning to Kate. 

“Yes.” Then suddenly she woke out of 
a condition of almost stupefaction ; and throw- 
ing herself on her knees before her uncle 
she entreated, “ Do not say that I did it!” 

“T leave that to the magistrate, when he 
tries, and commits you to prison.” 

** No, no, you will not send me there!” 

“I shall certainly have you tried and 
punished.” 

“Uncle! I beseech you. Let me speak to 
you alone. I did not doit. I must havea 
word with you, where no one can see, no one 
can hear.” 

‘Indeed, I shall not consent. You want 
to induce me not to prosecute. I know what 
you will say. I know how you will appeal 
to my feelings. You know well enough 
what a lovin’ and tender and feelin’ heart 
Ive always shown. But this won't do. It 
won’t do. I’ve borne the slights and the 
slanders because o’ the last fire, and folk 
cried out agin’ me—I did it for the insurance ; 
and now, now I hope 1’ll make all believe 
I’m not the guilty party. They must look 
elsewhere. Take her in charge as an 
incendiary, constable. Do your duty.” 

“Uncle! I beseech you. For my sake, 
for your own, go no further in this.” 

“T must proceed, if only for my own vin- 
dication.” 

“Uncle!” In her anxiety she held him. 
“You do not know my reasons. I pray you, 
I pray you on behalf of me, and dear aunt, 
as well as yourself—some terrible thing will 
happen otherwise.” 

“Tl look to that—that no more terrible 
things happen. Now, constable, she’s 
threatenin’ to burn the house down over my 
head, to burn me and my missus in our beds. 
You heard her. You all heard her threaten 
us. I call you to witness.” 

*T will do no harm to any one. I entreat 
a word, a word in private,” urged Kate. 
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“Tl have no word in private,” said 
Pepperill. ‘“ What you have to say, say out; 
lies, lies all, it will be,” he added. 

“I cannot say it before all. I must speak 
it—in your ear.” 

“‘T won’t listen to nothing,” said Pepperill. 

“ And I,” said Pooke, ‘“‘I won’t allow of 
no tamperin’ wi’ justice, no persuadin’ not 
to prosecute. We've had enough of these 
little games here. ‘This is the third fire, and 
we'll have someone punished for this if I can 
manage it.” 

“You do not know what you are doing, 
uncle,” gasped Kitty, staggering to her feet. 

“T reckon I know pretty well,” he an- 
swered coldly. 

*You do not. You will bitterly, bitterly 
rue it. Do not rush on what must happen, 
and then tear yourself in grief and dismay 
that you did not listen to me.” 

*‘ Listen how she threatens. Tell’e what, 
Mr. Pooke, there'll be no safety for none i’ 
the parish so long as she’s at large. Silence, 
Kitty. Neither the constable nor I will 
hear another word but what concerns this 
fire, and what will serve to convict you.” 

“Did you go with the lantern and 
accompany Jane Redmore ?” asked Pooke. 

Kate recovered her composure, and with a 
despairing action of the hands dashed the 
tears from her eyes. 

* Answer me,” said Pooke; “no prevarica- 
tion.” 

“T went out with Jane.” 

“ Did you accompany her home ?” 

“No, only a little way.” 

“ How far ?” 

“To the gate.” 

“What! not into the lane even?” 

“No.” 

* How long was she absent ?” 
Pooke. 

“ Long enough for me to draw up a docu- 
ment,” said Pepperill. “What should you 
say, Zerah? Half an hour ?” 

Zerah was in no condition to answer. 

* And why did you not go on with Jane 
Redmore ?” asked the constable of Kitty. 

“ Because—I cannot say.” 

“Oh! you cannot say. Mind, what you 
speak now may be used agin’ you at your 
trial. I’m bound to tell you that, and you 
ain’t obliged to answer. Nevertheless, if 
you can give a reasonable account of your- 
self, I’m not called on to think you guilty, 
and arrest you. What was you a-doing of 
yourself all that half an hour, when you 
wasn’t with Jane Redmore, a-seeing of her 
home ?” 


asked 
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He paused for an answer, and received 
none. 

“Am I to understand you won't say ? 
You ain’t forced to do so, you know.” 

“T had rather not say,” replied Kate, in a 
low voice. 

“T suppose there was a candle in the 
lantern when you went out ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Was it burnt out?” Pooke looked into 
the socket in the lantern. “No,” he said, 
“it has illicitly been removed. There is no 
guttering of grease. How do you account 
for that ?” 

Kate made no answer. 

“We know very well how your rick was 
fired,” said Pepperill. “It seems to me, 
Mr. Pooke, that mine was set alight to in 
much the same way.” 

“How do you account for the candle 
being gone ?” asked the constable. 

Again no answer. 

“Now look here,” said he. “You're a 
little maid, and I don’t want to deal hard 
with you. If you can give me an explana- 
tion of your conduct as will satisfy, why I'll 
not proceed to extremities. But I must say 
that things look ugly. If you was innocent, 
you could say so.” 

“T am innocent.” 

“Then how came the rick to be fired ?” 

Kate made no reply. She was trembling, 
and nervously plucking at her light shawl, 
tearing away and unravelling the fringe. 

“You alone had the lantern. It wasn’t 
Mrs. Redmore now—eh ?—or her husband ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” replied Kate, eagerly. 
“She had nothing to do with it. She had 
gone away along the lane, some time be- 
fore—” She halted. 

“Oh! you know how the fire arose ?” 

Kate gave no reply. 

“Tm afraid it’s a bad case, and I must do 
my duty, and convey you to the lock-up.” 

“Oh, aunt!” cried the girl, turning to- 
wards Zerah, who stood cowed, speechless, 
in the background, “Oh, aunt! let me 
speak with you, alone.” 

“No! it is of no use,” said Pasco, stepping 
between the girl and his wife. ‘ Nothing 
that she can say to Zerah will avail, and cer- 
tainly nothing that Zerah can say will 
persuade me. Remove her at once.” 

The constable laid his hand on Kate's 
shoulder. 

“One question more. Mind, I caution 
you, not to answer unless you choose. If 
Mrs. Redmore was not with you, she had 
gone on—were you alone, Kitty, in the stack- 
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yard after she left ; and how was it you were 
there so long? Say, was there anyone with 
you ?” 

“ Aunt, let me speak to you!” in a des- 
pairing cry. 

Zerah made a movement towards her 
niece, but Pepperill intercepted her, and, 
catching her by the shoulders, rudely thrust 
her back. “You shall not speak with her.” 
Then, turning his head, with a coarse laugh, 
“So, some one with her. The schoolmaster, 
I suppose. She had given him up, and was 
inclined to take him on again. Women 
change like weathercocks.” 

“Mr. Bramber was not there,” said Kate, 
a flush mantling her brow. 

“Then who was it ?” 

Dead silence. 

“Come, Kate Quarm, with me. I must do 
my duty,” said the constable. 

“Stay!” said the rector, who had entered 
unperceived. “Trust her with me. I so- 
lemnly promise that I will keep her secure. 
Let her go with me to the parsonage, and do 
not, in pity, take the frightened, innocent 
child—” 

“Innocent?” in a mocking tone from 
Pasco. 

“Tnnocent child,” repeated the rector, 
with his eye on Pepperill, who dropped his 
at once. ‘ Mr. Pooke, rely on me to produce 
her when you require. In pity, do not 
frighten her ; she may be able easily to clear 
herself. That she is innocent, I stake my 
word. Trust her to me.” 

The constable hesitated. The lock-up was 
in a bad condition. It had not been occu- 
pied for years, and had been turned into a 
poultry house. 

“Come, Kitty,” said the rector. ‘TI have 
made myself answerable for you. And I am 
proud to do so.” 


CHAPTER LI.—THE PASS’N’S PRESCRIPTION. 


Not a word on that evening would the 
old rector allow himself to speak to Kitty 
relative to the fire, nor would he suffer 


her to speak about it. He saw that she was 
in a condition of nervous excitability, and 
that she must be tranquillised. But, indeed, 
she made hardly an attempt to speak about 
the rick, and how it was set on fire; and 
directly the rector put up his hand to indi- 
cate that the topic was taboo, she submitted 
with a sense of relief. 

Mr. Fielding had a kind, motherly house- 
keeper, with tact, and, at a word from him, 
she understood how that Kate was to be 
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treated. The rector was, indeed, alarmed 
lest the fright and mental excitement he 
found the girl labouring under might throw 
her into fever. He knew that she was not 
strong in constitution, and that she was 
endowed with high-strung and sensitive 
nerves. 

Walter Bramber, having heard of the fire, 
of the threatened arrest of Kate, of her 
having been taken to the Rectory, hastened 
to the parsonage in the hope of seeing her. 
But this Mr. Fielding would not allow. The 
young man was greatly agitated, grievously 
distressed. He entreated to be permitted an 
interview, but the rector was peremptory in 
refusing it. 

“Remember, all is off between you, at 
all events for a time. That she likes you, 
has not ceased to like you, I am convinced. 
In her present trouble the sight of you 
would but increase her distress. There is 
something behind all this—something of 
mystery, which I do not fathom. Kitty can- 
not justify herself; not that she is guiltv, 
that neither you nor I credit. There is 
something that ties her tongue. She is, per- 
haps, afraid of compromising another, and 
who that is I do not know.” 

“T believe,” said Walter, impetuously, 
“that this is a wicked conspiracy against 
Kitty. Mr. Pepperill, to clear himself of 
the suspicion that he caused the burning 
down of his stores, painfully laboured to 
spread the report that Kitty had done it, 
and done it out of revenge because he refused 
to allow of my suit. And now he has con- 
trived, by some means or other, to get his 
rick fired—which is not insured—in such a 
manner as to make it appear that Kitty and 
Kitty alone could have done it. It is a vile 
plot to ruin her, and she is innocent as a 
lamb.” 

“That she is innocent I am assured,” said 
the rector. ‘How this last fire has come 
about I cannot even venture to guess. The 
material for forming an opinion is not to 
hand. ‘Till Kitty speaks we probably shall 
not know, and I do not know what will in- 
duce her to speak. Oi one thing be con- 
fident, Walter—whatever Kitty believes is 
right, that she will do. I would not urge 
her to speak, because her sense of duty, her 
conscience, tells her to be silent. I have 
that perfect, unshaken trust in her, that I 
simply leave matters alone, and all I seek is 
to relieve her of unnecessary trial.” 

“T am a poor man,” said Bramber, “ but I 
will give every penny I have, I will sell my 
books, ay, and my violin, to secure the 
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best counsel for her defence, if it comes to 
that.” 

“You need not trouble yourself on that 
score,” said Mr. Fielding, with a smile. 
“ Kitty has other friends besides you. There 
is her aunt, who loves her, and there is her 
pastor, who watches over her with much 
care.” 

Bramber moved in restless unhappiness, 
The rector saw how wretched the young 
man was, and he said gently, “ Bramber, do 
you not see that the case is taken almost 
completely out of our hands ?” 

* T suppose it is—to some extent.” 

“ Almost entirely. I will not urge Kitty 
to say what she thinks should be withheld. 
There is but one thing you and I can do, 
and that is what I shall advise Kitty, before 
she goes to bed—that which will be better 
than any sleeping draught, that which alone 
will strengthen her to bear what is to come, 
that will cool the fevered heart, and calm the 
working brain.” 

“What is that? I have tried my violin; 
music will not ease my mind.” 

“No, it is something else. A prescription 
I had long ago from a Great Physician : one 
I have often tried, and never found to fail.” 

** What is that ?” 

“Cast all your care upon God, for He 
careth for you.” 

Walter clasped the old rector’s hand, he 
could not speak, something rose in his throat. 
He turned away, and found that the pres- 
cription availed. 

Before Kitty went to bed that night the 
rector sought her. She had been standing 
for an hour at a window, looking in the di- 
rection of the Cellars. 

In the few hours that had passed she had 
become whiter, more sunken under the eyes, 
more tremulous in her limbs and mouth. 
It was with her as the rector surmised. Her 
mind was torn with doubt as to what course 
she should pursue. If she were to save her- 
self it must be at the cost of others. 

“Mr. Fielding, is it possible to prevent 
my being brought before the magistrates ? 
that is, can I see my uncle in private here, 
and induce him to withdraw what he has 
said ?” 

“T do not think it is possible.” 

“T could tell him something which would 
make him most anxious to hush the matter 
u Nag 
“‘ Nevertheless, he cannot withdraw. He 
has made acharge against you. It has gone 
beyond the stage at which a recall is pos- 
sible. Remember, Kitty, this is not a mere 
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prosecution for injury done ; it is a criminal 
charge, and your uncle dare not now hold 
back without making himself guilty of com- 
pounding a felony. I am nothing of a lawyer, 
but I fancy such is the law. Even if your 
uncle did not take the matter up, Mr. Pooke 
would be bound to do so. You must make 
up your mind to that.” 

“Then something dreadful will happen.” 

“ Kitty,” said the rector, “ you will have 
to take my prescription—not mine, but one 
given by the greatest of Physicians. Unless 
you do that, you will have no rest for mind 
or body, no sleep, and you will be worn out 
before the trial.” 

“ What is that ?” 

He told her. “The matter, you see, is 
taken out of your hands. You can do 
nothing by torturing your brain with 
thoughts how to avoid this, how to modify 
that.” 

“Tt is so.” 

“Then cast all your care upon God, for 
He careth for you. Now go to sleep, and 
be fresh to-morrow.” 

The rector left his house and visited the 
Cellars. The rick was resolved into a huge 
glowing ember, from which fell avalanches 
of fiery powder. Above the mass flickered 
ghost-like blue flames, not in touch with the 
incandescent heap below. 

At the door of the house the rector en- 
countered Pasco Pepperill. 

“There—see how I am served by the 
public!” exclaimed Pasco. ‘“ When a mis- 
fortune happens there are always some 
wanton rascals to do mischief above and 
beyond what is the main loss.” 

“What has happened to you now, Mr. 
Pepperill ?” asked the rector. 

“Some idle vagabonds have been at my 
boat again,” answered Pasco. “It was so 
when my stores were burnt—not the same 
night, but soon after—out of sheer wicked 
ness they cut my old boat adrift, and I lost 
her. She was carried out by the tide, and 
never have I heard of her from that day to 
this.” 

“Well, and now ?” 

“And now they’ve gone and done the 
same—or worse. Before it was my old boat, 
and now it’s the new one—cut the rope, and 
away she’s gone. It’s wickedness. Oh my! 
you should preach and pray against it. 
There be such a lot of it in the world—and 
cost me six guineas, did that boat.” 

“T am very sorry to hear of this addi- 
tional loss,” said the rector. 

“T suppose the next thing they will say is 
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I cut my own boat away and let her go out 
to sea, because I had insured her. But you 
may tell every one, passon, that I hadn’t 
insured my boat no more than I had my rick 
o’ straw. Oh dear! the wickedness there is 
in the world !” 

“T wish to see your wife for a moment.” 

* Zerah’s inside in a fine take on. She’s 
gone about like a weathercock lately, and 
can’t make enough of Kitty. And now that 
Kitty is proved to ha’ done all these horrible 
crimes, she’s in a bad way, I can assure 
you.” 

The rector entered the house and found 
the poor woman. Her former hardness had 
given way under the troubles she had under- 
gone; her pride had been broken down 
beneath the burden of the knowledge that 
her husband had been guilty of setting fire 
to his stores for the sake of the insurance 
money, and of the gnawing suspicion that 
her brother had died in the flames, that he 
had been remorselessly sacrificed by Pasco 
to conceal his own guilt. And now that 
this new conflagration had occurred, and that 
Kitty was apparently implicated in it, she 
was nigh on despair. 

“ Mrs. Pepperill,” said the rector, “I have 
come to you after having dismissed Kitty to 
rest.” 

“Rest!” echoed Zerah. ‘Can she sleep ? 
That is more than I can.” 

“Yes; so also will you when you have 
taken the same prescription.” 

“T want no medicine.” 

“You will take this. You can do nothing 
for your niece, can you?” 

“Nothing but fret,” said Mrs. Pepperill. 

“ That will not help her. You believe her 
to be innocent ?” asked the Rector. 

“T am sure of it.” 

“Nothing you can say or do will prove 
it ?” 

“Nothing; but if I’m called to bear wit- 
ness, and I must speak the truth, then what 
I say may go against her. That troubles me, 
terrible. I’m mazed wi’ the thought. You 
see, I looked, and there was a cann’l-end in 
the lantern when she took it; and I saw 
there was none at all when she brought 
back the lantern. I don’t want to say it, as 
it may go against her, but I can’t go against 
my oath and against the truth.” 

“Of course not. Speak out what is true.” 

“And I can’t have no rest thinkin’, and 
thinkin’, and frettin’ about it all.” 

“No, Mrs. Pepperill; but you will rest 
and sleep peacefully after you have taken 
my prescription—a sovereign one, as many a 
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vexed soul has found—the only one possible 
in many a case—Cast all your care upon 
God, for he careth for you.” 


CHAPTER LII.—IN COURT. 


THE day of the petty sessions at Newton 
followed closely in the same week, within 
two days, and whilst excitement was at its 
height. The court-house was packed, there 
was hardly standing room, and there was a 
full bench of magistrates. 

Kate was brought in, looking pale, her 
broad white forehead like ivory, with the 
dark hair drawn back on either side, the 
dark eyebrows and long dusky lashes showing 
conspicuously on account of her palor, and 
the lustrous blue eyes so full of light alone 
giving brightness to her face. Though pale, 
she was composed. She no longer trembled, 
and her lips were closed and firm. 

The transparent purity, the innocent 
modesty of her bearing and appearance im- 
pressed the court. 

She wore a black dress, as she had been 
accustomed to wear since the fire at the 
Cellars in which it was supposed her father 
had died, but the black was spotted with 
: white, as a sort of concession to the suppo- 
sition that he might be still alive. 

Mr. Fielding was present. He had been 
courteously accommodated with a chair 
within the precincts of the bench ; he caught 
Kitty’s eye and raised his finger, pointing 
upwards. She understood him and smiled 
reassuringly. 

Far more anxious than Kitty was Walter 
Bramber, who had given a holiday to the 
school, with the rector’s consent, and had 
come into Newton to hear the case. He 
was not able to master his agitation, his pain 
to see Kitty in so conspicuous a position, 
and in such danger, labouring under an 
accusation which he was certain was un- 
founded. 

Pasco Pepperill was present; he would 
have to appear in the witness-box. He had 
sent for his solicitor to conduct the prosecu- 
tion. 

As soon as the case was called, Mr. Squire 
stood up. He had, he said, a painful task 
imposed on him, and none felt it more 
deeply than his client, the plaintiff, who 
naturally shrank from taking a step of so 
grave a character, against one who was his 
wife’s niece, young in age, and who had been 
for many years an inmate of his house, and 
one for whom hitherto he had entertained 
an almost fatherly regard. Indeed, so 
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deeply did the plaintiff feel this, that if pos. 
sible he would have held back altogether, 
and have borne his loss in silence. But 
there were attendant circumstances which 
precluded him from adopting this course, 
He acted in the matter solely from a sense 
of duty he owed to himself and to the 
neighbourhood, and, he might add, of 
humanity towards the unhappy individual 
placed before the bench under the grave 
charge of arson. 

It was no secret—it could be no secret— 
that the most serious and damaging reports 
had been circulated relative to his client in 
connection with a recent fire at Coombe 
Cellars, reports most wounding to a man of 
high integrity and irreproachable character, 
peculiarly distressing to one of so sensitive 
and scrupulous a conscience as Mr. Pasco 
Pepperill, who was churchwarden of his 
parish, and had served in several important 
parochial offices, as guardian of the poor, 
waywarden and overseer, always to the 
satisfaction of every one, and had borne, in 
all his dealings, the character of a straight 
and upright man. 

Mr. Pepperill had formed his own opinions 
relative to the fire that had occurred on his 
premises previous to this last, but with them 
he, Mr. Squire, would not trouble the bench. 
Suffice it to say that his view relative to the 
origin of that fire had impelled him to act 
with promptitude on the present occasion, 
not merely to bring to justice the perpetrator 
of this last atrocious deed, but also to exhibit 
to the neighbourhood the fact that he had har- 
boured in his house one who was capable of 
such acts, for which he himself had been 
most unjustly and cruelly charged by the 
popular voice. 

Moreover, in consideration of the fact that 
three cases of malicious burning had taken 
place within a twelvemonth in the parish of 
Coombe, Mr. Pepperill had thought him- 
self morally bound, in the interest of the 
public, to prosecute in this last instance, 
where the criminal had been taken, so to 
speak, red-handed. And, lastly, he acted 
in her interest ; for he felt, and felt with the 
most sincere conviction, that it was for the 
young girl’s own good in this world and in 
the next that a career so badly begun should 
be checked ; and that by wholesome correc- 
tion she might be induced to enter into her 
own heart and root out from it all malice 
and resentfulness which had been allowed, 
as it would appear, to harbour there and 
drive her to the commission of crime. In 
conclusion, Mr. Squire hoped to produce 
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such witnesses—all most reluctant to speak 
—as would place the matter clearly before 
their worships, and leave them no choice 
but to refer the case to the Quarter Sessions. 
The case being one of felony, they were 
precluded from dealing with it as in a case 
of summary jurisdiction. 

Then Mr. Squire proceeded to call Mrs. 
Zerah Pepperill into the witness-box. Zerah 
cast an appealing glance at Kitty, who 
acknowledged it gently, with a faint smile. 

The solicitor then questioned Mrs. Pep- 
perill. 

“You are, I believe, the aunt of the ac- 
cused ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you are greatly attached to her?” 

“Very greatly. I have known her from 
a babe.” 

“Then we may be quite satisfied that you 
are most unwilling to say anything to her 
prejudice ; and that only an overwhelming 
sense of duty and responsibility induces you 
to give witness—and truc witness ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Now, Mrs. PepperilJ, will you look to- 
wards the Bench and tell their worships, in 
order, the events of the evening of the 16th 
ultimo.” 

Zerah was silent for a while. 

“Do not be afraid, speak out,” said the 
chairman. 

“Well, sir,” began Zerah, “it was supper 
—we mostly has our supper at seven, or 
thereabout. Sometimes we can’t be exact. 
That clock of ours ain’t over-partic’lar to a 
minute, and us sets it by the Atmospheric, 
and the Atmospheric is most irregular of all. 
Then us took the clock to Mr. Ford, to New- 
ton, to have ’n put to rights, and us paid ’n 
seven-and-six, and he sent ’n home worse 
than he was afore. He used to go, reg’lar, 
right on end till he runned down, tho’ he 
didn’t always keep time exact-ly. But after 
Mr. Ford took ’n in hand, then he began 
to stand still, after he wor winded up, out 0’ 
pure wickedness; and if you gentlemen 
would make Mr. Ford pay me back that 
there seven-and-six—” 

The chairman interrupted her: “Come to 
the point, please, Mrs, Pepperill.” 

“Ts it the leg o’ pork you mean ?” asked 
Zerah. “I’m comin’ to her direct-ly. You 
see, sirs, twern’t cured proper, not as I likes 
it, and so the maggots got to the bone. 
Which do your Worships like, gentlemen— 
rubbin’ in the salt dry, or soakin’ in brine ? 
I hold to the dry rubbin’—that is, if it be 
well done; but to have a thing well done 


you must do it yourself. You can’t trust 
nobody now. And so the maggots—” 

“Never mind the maggots, my good wo- 
man.” 

“So I sed to Pasco. Us can’t waste 
thickey leg o’ pork; us must eat ’n, and so 
Ill get ’n out as well as I can, and you go 
and take plenty o’exercise and work upa cruel 
strong appetite, and you won't make no 
count o’ there having been maggots in the 
leg o’ pork.” 

The chairman again intervened, and re- 
quested Mr. Squire to extract what was 
necessary to be known from this good woman 
by interrogation. If allowed her own course, 
she would not know where to stop, like the 
clock before taken in hand by Mr. Ford, and 
run clean away, as was threatened by the 
leg of pork. 

“Mrs. Pepperill,” said Mr. Squire, “ you 
seem to be diffusive in your evidence. How- 
ever engrossing may be the interest attach- 
ing to your clock and leg of pork, still we 
are not concerned, thank goodness, with 
either—specially, thank goodness—we are 
not here to discuss that same leg of pork.” 

“The leg ought to ha’ been turned in the 
brine twice a day, and her wasn’t. If her 
had been, her’d ha’ been famous.” 

“T rather think, Mrs. Pepperill, this leg 
of pork is likely to become famous now, as | 
see a local reporter present, and it will ap- 
pear in the paper. But this leg is blocking 
our way ; let us lay it on the shelf and pro- 
ceed, as the French say, to our mutton. 
Where were you at seven, or, maybe, half-past 
seven, on the evening of the 16th ultimo ?” 

“T don’t think I was nowhere.” 

“ What, nowhere a month and three days 
ago!” 

~ «That wor the 16th August.” 

“ Well, I said so.” 

“Beg pardon, sir, you asked for the 16th 
of Ultimo, and I never heered tell o’ that 
month. It ain’t in the calendar.” 

“Come ; on the evening of the 16th last, 
were you at supper with your husband and 
others ¢” 

“Yes.” 

“ And those others were—” 

“Rose Ash and Noah Flood. They came 
Tg 

“Never mind that. 

questions. 


Answer shortly my 
Where was Kate Quarm ?” 

“She had her supper, too.” 

“ And when she had done, did she go into 
the back kitchen to clean up ?” 

“yea, ae.” 

“‘ Was any one with her then ?” 














* There was a blaze as no stamping would put out.” 


“Yes, sir; Jane Redmore.” 

“And when Jane Redmore went home, 
did your niece accompany her ?” 

‘“‘She said she was going with her.” 

“Did your niece take a lantern ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘And did you see there was a candle in 
the lantern ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sufficient to burn for an hour ?” 

“T don’t know that exactly.” 

“ Well, three-quarters of an hour 7?” 

“Perhaps so. I didn’t notice exactly how 
long the candle was.” 

** Anyhow, it would have burnt for more 
than a quarter of an hour ?” 

‘*Oh, yes.” 

“ Or for half an hour ?” 

“ T daresay it would.” 

‘*You know it would. Now be careful 
as to your statements, Mrs. Pepperill. You 
are quite sure it would have burnt for 
three - quarters of an hour, if not an 
hour ?” 

“ Perhaps—I cannot say.” 

“ You can say it would have lasted three- 
quarters, but are not sure it would last an 
hour ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“It is not the way of candles, like legs 
of pork, to run away of themselves, is 
it?” 

“T don’t understand you, sir.” 


“T mean, that if you put a candle into a 
lantern, it will remain in the lantern till it is 
burnt out.” 

“* Unless some one takes it out.” 

“Exactly! and when the lantern was 
brought back by Kate Quarm—was the 
candle there ?” 

“N—n—o.” 

“Tt was not there. It was not burnt out, 
and it had not run away, eh?” 

“T suppose not.” 

“Then some one must have removed the 
candle. This is a point, your worships, I 
wish to establish, and that you should 
observe. Kate Quarm went out with a 
lantern in her hand, in which was a piece of 
candle that would certainly last three- 
quarters of an hour, if not an entire hour. 
When she returned, no candle was in the 
socket. I shall call other witnesses to es- 
tablish this, and the fact that there were no 
signs of the candle having melted away; 
indeed, the lantern is here. Constable, 
please to produce it. If the bench will 
kindly look at it, your worships will perceive 
that the candle was put in with a piece of 
brown paper wrapped about it. The paper 
is still there. The candle is gone. It was 
taken‘out. I will call the constable presently 
to testify that he took charge of the lantern 
immediately after the event, and that it has 
not been tampered with since. I now pro- 
ceed to ask Mrs. Pepperill how long a time 
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Kate Quarm was absent after she went out 
with Mrs. Jane Redmore. Now, Mrs. 
Pepperill, pray concentrate your mind and 
exercise your memory. How long was Kate 
absent ?” 

“ What—washing up ?” asked Zerah. 

“ No—we have nothing to do with the 
washing up. After that, when she went out 
with Jane Redmore.” 

“T didn’t look at the clock.” 

“ About how long ?” 

“T can’t say.” 

“Do you think it was half an hour ?” 

“Tt might be so.” 

“Or less ?” 

“T really can’t tell.” 

‘‘Then she was absent for half an hour at 
the outside, possibly ?” 

“] suppose so.” 

“You may go now. I shall want you 
again. I proceed to summon Jane Red- 
more.” 

This poor woman was in such a nervous 
condition that she would have fainted, had 
she not been provided with a chair. No- 
thing but what was of absolute importance 
could be drawn from her; which was that 
Kitty had not accorapanied her beyond the 
gate from the Coombe premises, a distance 
of hardly three hundred yards. 

“This,” said the solicitor, “is what I 
require. I will not trouble this feeble and 
timorous creature any longer. We have 
ascertained that the defendant, Kate Quarm, 
went out with Mrs. Redmore, under the 
pretext that she was going to accompany her 
home.” 
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“T do not think this point was estab- 
lished,” said the chairman. 

“T beg your worship’s pardon. You are 
right. The next witness I shall call will 
establish the pretext without a doubt. I 
summon Pasco Pepperill !” 

“Stay a moment—what is this noise, this 
disturbance in the court ?” called the chair- 
man. “It is not possible for me nor my 
brother magistrates to hear what is said. 
Unless the disturbance be allayed instantly, 
I shall. give orders for the court to be 
cleared.” 

The requisite stillness ensued. 

“Now then, Mr. Pepperill, stand for- 
ward, take the book, and such answers, &c.” 

Again there ensued a movement among 
the crowd outside the rails—exclamations, 
mutterings, and heaving and tossing, as 
though the mass of mankind there densely 
packed was boiling up from below. 

“T insist on order in the court!” called 
the chairman. 

Then Pasco, having kissed the bible, 
turned his face to the bench. He was elate, 
had spread his breast, and tossed back his 
head, a self-complacent smirk was on his 
countenance. 

“T have felt it my duty,” he said, “to 
speak—to clear my own self, and to cut 
short the career of crime of the girl I have 
regarded as my niece.” 

Again the agitation among the public; 
and now through the mob came a man, 
elbowing his way till he had forced himself 
to the front, and stood face to face with 
Pasco Pepperill. 
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*‘ Kitty,” said the rector, “‘ you will have to take my prescription ” 
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Pasco, disturbed in his pompous address, 
turned, and saw before him—Jason Quarm. 

He put his hand to his head with a gasp, 
staggered back, and fell senseless to the 
ground. 


CHAPTER LIII.—JASON’S STORY. 


THE court was full of commotion. Pasco 
Pepperill had fallen as though struck down 
by a hammer, and was insensible. He was 
carried out with difficulty, and with the 
crowd rushing about him and his bearers, 
unable to realise what had taken place, 
anxious to see if he were dead. 

He was not dead; a doctor was hastily 
summoned to the house into which he was 
taken and he pronounced the case to be one of 
apoplexy brought on by sudden and violent 
emotion. 

Meantime, inside the court order was 
gradually restored. 

The chairman made a feeling allusion to 
the sudden illness which had fallen on the 
most important witness in the case—which 
was the less to be wondered at, since the 
case was one that must deeply move Mr. 
Pepperill, as he had to appear against a 
member of his own family. 

Then Mr. Pooke, with a mottled face, 
pushed up to the Bench, and whispered 
something in the ear of the chairman. 

' *“*T beg pardon, I do not understand,” said 
€. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Pooke, “the real culprit 
has come to deliver himself up, Jason Quarm, 
who set fire to the rick, for which his daugh- 
ter stands here accused wrongfully by the 
biggest rascal that ever breathed.” 

“Call Jason Quarm !” said the magistrate. 

Jason at once hobbled forward, and pushed 
himself in beside Kate, who was trembling 
with emotions of the most varied nature. 
Jason cleared his throat and said— 

“T, your worship, I, and none but I, set 
fire to the rick at Coombe Cellars, and I did 
it by inadvertence. Please you to remove 
my daughter from this dock, and hear her 
presently as witness.” 

“Let us hear first what you have to say— 
we cannot discharge her till we know that 
she is innocent.” 

“She is innocent, as innocent as the day. 
May it please your worships to hear what I 
have to relate. It’s a main long story,” said 
Jason. 

“What is to the point we will listen to. 
So you surrender yourself as having fired 
the rick.” 


“I did it, your worship. This is how it 
came about—you may put me on oath if you 
will.” 

“Stay a moment. I have to caution you, 
that you are not obliged to say anything 
unless you desire to do so; but, whatever 
you say will be taken down in writing, and 
may be given in evidence against you upon 
your trial.” 

“JT quite understand that,” said Quarm, 
“If I may be allowed a seat, I shall be 
obliged. I’ve got one leg a bit shorter than 
the other, and it’srayther a trouble for me 
to stand long, and I’ve a goodish long tale to 
tell.” 

“T again remind you that what you say 
must be to the point.” 

‘“‘] shan’t wander,” answered Jason. “ But 
I shall have to begin some way back, and 
that in March last when Mr. Pooke’s rick 
was set ablazin’. That were thought to ha’ 
been the doin’ of Roger Redmore, and there 
was a warrant out agin him, but he wor niver 
ketched.” 

“Does this concern the case before the 
court ?” 

“ Ay, it do—intimate like.” 

“Very well—then proceed—we have 
ordered you to be accommodated with a 
chair, and your daughter likewise.” 

“Roger Redmore, he runned away and 
the constables never ketched he. My daugh- 
ter Kitty, her took on terrible over the poor 
wife as was turned out of house and home 
by Mr. Pooke, and her persuaded me 
to let the woman have my cottage, for 
she and the little ones. I didn’t mind, as I 
was away on the Moor busy about Brimpts 
oak wood, and when I comed back to Coombe 
I wor mostly at the Cellars. My sister Zerah 
she be that rapscallion Pascoe’s wife, you 
understand, your worship.” 

“Ts this really to the point? You are 
speaking of the fire at Mr. Pooke’s, not of 
that at Mr. Pepperill’s.” 

“One fire hangson to the other. You'll 
find that out, gents, when you've heard my 
tale.” 

“ Proceed then.” 

“ Well—it seems that Roger Redmore felt 
mighty grateful because of what Kitty and I 
had done. I was agent for an insurance 
company, and I persuaded my brother-in- 
law to insure init, but I must say he rather 
astonished me at the figure at which he 
insured, and made me a bit uneasy. I hadn't 
such a terrible high opinion of him as to 
think he might not be up to tricks.” 

“ What do you mean by tricks ?” 
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“Doin’ something to his insured goods 
that weren’t worth much, and gettin’ for ’em 
payment as if they was gold. But, your 
worship, that you’ll say ain’t to the point— 
no more it is, we come to facts, not opinions, 
don’t us? Well, I had been to Brimpts about 
the oak we was fellin’ and barkin’, and I[ 
wanted to tell my brother-in-law as*how I 
thought we could deal with the dockyard at 
Portsmouth. So I left the Moor and drove 
down in my conveyance, which is nothing 
but a donkey cart and a jackass to draw ’n— 
and when I came in the dark o’ the evening 
to my cottage, there I found Roger Redmore 
in the bosom of his family, so to speak. "T'was 
awk’ard for he and awk’ard for me, as 
there was a warrant out agin him, and so I 
drove right on and on to the Cellars. I 
found Pasco there in the house all by his- 
self, which was coorious. He had sent his 
wife, my sister Zerah, away somewhere, and 
Kitty, my daughter, away somewhere else, 
and he was in a pretty take on because I 
turned up unexpected. I didn’t quite under- 
stand why he was in so poor a temper, and 
why he should turn me out of the house 
as he did—and I had got nowhere to go 
to for a night’s lodgin’.. You see—your 
worships—I couldn’t go home, what wi’ all 
the beds and every hole and corner chock 
full o’ childer as thick as fleas in a dog’s 
back, not to mention the woman and that 
chap Roger in hiding, who didn’t want to be 
found. But Pasco, he wouldn’t listen to 
reason, and he was that suspicious and that 
queer in all his goings on, that I thought 
some mischief wor up, and that I’d bide 
handy and keep an eye on him. Well, gen- 
tlemen, when he jostled me out o’ the house 
door, I went to the warehouse, and it wasn’t 
locked, so I stepped in and found the ladder 
and clambered up that. Thinks I to myself, 
if Pasco don’t mean no wickedness, well I can 
sleep here comfortable enough, anyhow. 
There were plenty o’ fleeces—they weren't 
over clean and sweet—but in such a case 
one can’t be partic’lar. Ihadn’t been there 
a terrible long time before I heard the door 
open and I seed a light. SoI went to the 
ladder head and looked down, and there sure 
enough wor Pasco. I watched him awhile 
to see what May games he wor up to, and at 
last I spied what it wor. He were arranging 
and settling shavings among the coal knobs, 
so as to make up grand fires, and he was 
gettin’ everything ready to burn down 
the whole consarn, coals and fleeces and 
building and me in it, if I were that jack-fool 


‘to bide where I was. So I hollered out to 


he—and let’n understand who was there, 
and that I marked his little game. I were 
on the ladder. He looked towards me, and 
came at me and shook the ladder and 
shook me down, and I fell on my head 
I reckon, and remember nothing more 
till 1 came to myself, bound hand and 
foot in a sack, and throwed a top of a 
heap o’ coal, that were afire and fizzing 
out in flame and smoke, and a’most stifled 
were, and didn’t know ‘xactly where I were, 
whether I’d got to the wrong place down 
below. I cried out, and I tried to get free, 
but couldn’t move, and then I rolled myself 
down over fire and coals, and scorched I were 
a bit ; but what’d been the end I cannot tell, 
if it had not been for Roger Redmore, who 
broke open the door and came in, and 
dragged me out of the smoke and smother, 
and cut the bands and got me out o’ the 
sack, and helped me off to where his missis 
were, that is to say, my cottage.” 

Jason paused and looked about him. 

‘That I reckon is the first chapter. Now 
to goon. When I came there I thought it 
all over, and I got Roger to put mein the 
outhouse, where none of the children might 
see, and himself he dursn’t bide more than 
the night lest he should be took, but he told 
Jane to mind me and let me have what I 
wanted. Well, I turned the matter well over 
in my head, and I thought as how Pasco were 
my brother-in-law, and if all came out I’d 
bring trouble on Zerah, and on my own 
child; I’d have to say as how Pasco had 
fired his own building so as to get the insur- 
ance money, and tried to kill me too, ‘cause 
Iseed what he were up to. So I didn’t like 
to do that, and I thought it ‘ud be best for 
all parties if I got out o’ the way. I dursn’t 
stir all the day that followed. But at night 
I got out when I knowed the tide was 
suitable, and I took the old boat at the 
Cellars and I made off wi’ that, and I rowed 
out to sea, and rowed along the coast to 
Torquay, and I landed there, and there I 
ha’ been, unbeknown to the Coombe folk— 
there or in London. When I'd been a bit 
to Torquay I seemed to smell money. I 
seed as how a lot o’ fortune could be got 
there by building and making a great place 
of it for invalids and such folk; and I went 
up to London to start a company, and get a 
building firm to take the matter up. I’ve 
been off and on about this idee, and a fine 
idee it is like to turn out—soI reckon. I 
did hear as how Pasco, he’d dra’ed twelve 
hundred pounds out o’ the insurance com- 
pany. Blessed if I knowed ’xactly what I 
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should do. On the one side I were agent 
for the company, on the other I were 
brother-in-law to Pasco, and if I peached on 
Pasco, I might just as well ha’ stuck a knife 
into my sister's heart. And then I owed him 
something for having reared my daughter 
in his house since she wor a baby. And 
Pasco and me, us got on famous together 
about speculations, and taken in the lump 
he weren’t a bad chap till he began to look 
to gettin’ money by burning down his ware- 
house.” 

Jason stood up, stretched his limbs, sat 
down again, and proceeded—after a word of 
cheer to his daughter, who had risen and was 
standing speechless looking at him with dis- 
mayed eyes. She knew that her uncle was 
false, but Jason had revealed a depth of 
wickedness in the man which she had not 
conceived to be possible. 

She had been satisfied that he had set fire 
to his magazines for the sake of the insur- 
ance, and she knew that, basely, he endea- 
voured to throw the guilt of the act on her. 
She had feared that her father had been 
sacrificed when the warehouse was burned, 
but had never supposed that her uncle had 
done this deliberately. 

“Now,” continued Quarm, “I reckon I 
come to the third chapter. After a bit, I 
thought I'd come back to Coombe, but not 
openly, and see how Kitty were getting 
along. So I came unbeknown to everyone, 
and went to Mrs. Redmore, and her put me 
in the same old outhouse as I were in before, 
and I told her, as she worked at the Cellars, 
to say nothing about it to Kitty, but find an 
excuse for getting her out from the house after 
dark. That is what Jane Redmore did, and I 
met Kitty at the rick, and us went together 
behind the rick, so as the light might not be 
seen from the house whilst we talked. 
Well—Id been wi’out my baccy pipe for 
some time, and seein’ as how Kitty had a 
light, I told her to open the lantern, and I'd 
have a bit o’ a smoke for comfort. Her 
opened the lantern door—but lor! gentle- 
men, I han’t told you how struck wi’ amaze 
and main glad the little maid was to see her 
father, whom she had believed to be dead, 
come to life again, hearty and wi’ fine pros- 
pects of makin’ money out of building specu- 
lations to Torquay. But you must imagine 
all that, your worships ; it ain’t as you may 
say to the point, but this here little affair o’ 
the pipe and lightin’ it is. Well, when she 
opened the lantern door I took out the bit 
end of a candle as was therein, and I put it 
to my pipe to kindle my ’baccy. She was 
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talkin’ and telling of me all as had happened, 
and when she said as how Pasco Pepperill 
had tried to lay the firing of his warehouse 
on her, then I were that angry I burnt my 
fingers wi’ the candle end, not thinking what 
I were about, and throwed it down right 
among the straw, and afore I could say Jack 
Robinson there was a blaze as no stamping 
would put out. The first thing Kate did 
was to run in, and the first thing I did was 
to tumble into the boat and make off. I 
didn’t know what the consequences might 
be, and I first thought I'd consider it, and 
learn what came of it all before I stirred, 
If Pasco didn’t make a fuss, why it might 
pass and no harm come of it; if he made a 
stir, why all must come out. The little maid, 
I reckon, she would say nothing because she 
knowed it was my doing the stack catching 
alight, and thought she'd bring me into 
trouble ; and then there was that other fire 
behind—she didn’t know what might come 
if it were examined into, and I made my 
appearance as one returned from the dead. 
But I heard of it all. Jane Redmore sent 
to tell me, and now, your worships, I reckon 
I’m the guilty one of the fire, but it was 
accident, and she’s innocent and may be 
discharged. That is my story.” 

The Bench withdrew for a few minutes. 

When the magistrates returned, the buzz 
of voices in the court ceased at once. 

“We have decided,” said the chairman, 
“that the case against Kate Quarm be dis- 
missed. She leaves the court without an 
imputation against her character. You, Mr. 
Jason Quarm, must stand security in your- 
self and find two others to stand bail for 
you to reappear before the court when 
required.” 


CHAPTER LIV.—AFFECTUOZO CAPRIZIO. 


Pasco PEPPERILL did not recover. The 
shock had been too great—it had sent the 
blood rushing to his head—and his conscious- 
ness never returned. By midnight he was a 
dead man. 

Now that he was gone, the will—made 
partly in a moment of scare, partly out of 
compunction, partly also out of boastful- 
ness—came into force, and Kitty was pro- 
vided with a small income of her own. The 
first thing done by her and her aunt as soon 
as the will was proved, was to refund to the 
insurance company the whole of the money 
paid by them to Pasco on account of the 
burned stores. 

The Cellars belonged now to Zerah for her 
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life. It was not long before an understand- 
ing was reached between Walter Bramber 

and Kitty, the purport of which was that 

next spring Kitty should cease to be Alone. 

No inscription, such as the girl had desired, 

had been cut in the bark of the mulberry- 

tree, and now were one to be traced there it 

would be of a different nature—a legend of 

two who met and parted, and met again 

never more to part. 

Jason Quarm for once had succeeded in 
a speculation. The Torquay building society 
promised to be a prosperous company, and 
to pay good dividends. Jason was not able 
to contribute much in capital, but as pro- 
moter of the scheme he received certain 
shares. He was occupied, his mind en- 
grossed in carrying out the plans of the 
compauy, in making contracts, in buying 
materials, in supervising, in altering, in 
scheming terraces and detached villas, in 

lanting Belle Views and Sea Prospects, and 
abot Cottages, and Lavender Walks, and 
Marine Parades, and he could afford no time 
to be at Coombe. 

Zerah was wrapped up in her niece. She 
could not have loved her more dearly had 
Kitty been her own child. The hardness 
in the woman’s character gave way; the 
trouble she had undergone had softened and 
sweetened a nature really good and kind, 
but ruffled and soured by adverse circum- 
stances and uncongenial associations. A 
great change had taken place in the opinion 
of the public in Coombe-in-Teignhead rela- 
tive to Kitty. The general feeling was that 
she had been hardly treated, in having 
a crime attributed to her of which she had 
been guiltless ; that if she had been reserved 
in her manner, it was her way, and all folk 
were not constituted alike ; that if she asked 
questions no one was bound to answer them 
unless he liked, and if he couldn’t give the 
required information. Kitty was quiet—she 
harmed nobody. She had done Rose Ash 
a great favour in stepping out of the way 
when Jan Pooke was inclined to “ make a 
fool of himself wi’ her.” She was worth 
three thousand pounds for certain, and it 
was said that her father was piling up a 
fortune in Torquay. Coombe Cellars would 
ultimately be hers, as well as the little bit 
of ground about it—or rather, at the back 
of it, which was what remained of the farm. 
And she had been grown in Coombe, she 
had foothold there, and “all knew the worst 
o her, and that weren’t so cruel bad.” 
Finally and conclusively, Mr. Puddicombe 
pronounced in her favour. 


KITTY ALONE, 
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So public opinion veered round, and was 
prepared to make much of Kate. The worst 
that could be spoken of her was that she had 
taken up with that schoolmaster again. But 
then, just as Scripture said that the believ- 
ing wife might sanctify the heathen hus- 
band, so it was reasoned that the indigenous 
Kitty might naturalise the foreign Walter, 
and that because she belonged to the place, 
he might be accepted as a strange plant, 
given room to root in at Coombe. 

It was very well known that sometimes a 
stray cat came to a house from nobody knew 
where, and meeowed, entreating to be fed 
and harboured, and few housewives would 
shut it out. They would take in the 
stranger, give it milk and a place by the 
fire and domesticate it. Even so came this 
Walter Bramber into Coombe out of space ; 
whom he had belonged to, and from what 
sort of habitation, no one knew. He asked 
to be domiciled in Coombe, and Kitty took 
him in. What was allowable to a cat was 
surely not to be refused to a schoolmaster. 

If Walter Bramber was afflicted with 
superior education it was probably no more 
his fault than is water on the brain in a 
rickety child. And if he was a schoolmaster 
by profession, perhaps it was not his fault, 
but his misfortune. He'd been bred to it 
by his unfeeling and unnatural parents, just 
as in London some boys were brought up to 
be thieves and pickpockets. Mr. Puddi- 
combe, indeed, had taken up school-master- 
ing, but that was a different matter; he had 
not been reared to anything of the sort, and 
had adopted it rather as a pastime than a 
profession, and had never allowed it to 
interfere with his robust and intelligent 
pleasures, such as cockfighting,; and Mr. 
Puddicombe drank, and smoked, and swore 
sometimes, and all that showed he was a 
man. On the whole, Coombe-in-Teignhead 
agreed to accept Walter Bramber and Kitty 
as his wife, with the proviso that it would 
kick them over should they attempt to give 
themselves airs. 

As for the rector, he was radiant with 
happiness. Now at last he saw some pro- 
spect of making an impression for good on 
his parishioners ; if not of elevating the exist- 
ing generation, of greatly raising the moral 
and intellectual tone of that which would 
follow. He had striven hard for years in 
isolation and with absolutely no success. 

Now, with the aid of a peculiarly well- 
qualified schoolmaster, and with Kitty at 
that master’s side to direct the girls as 
Bramber guided the minds of the boys, he 
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was sanguine of success—not of much that he 
would see himself, but of a success in the 
far future. Of no profession can that be 
said more truly than of that of the pastor, 
“One soweth—another reapeth.” 

“Walter,” said he to his schoolmaster, “I 
was notsent hereto blow Sunday soap-bubbles, 
sometimes iridescent emptiness, sometimes 
emptiness without the iridescence. Soap- 
bubbles please for the moment, but they do 
not satisfy. No father, the Gospel says 
when asked for bread will give his children 
a stone; but a stone has in it substance, 
whereas a soap-bubble has but emptiness. 
But the children will not ask for bread unless 
they be hungry, and will always be pleased 
to see soap-bubbles sail over their heads, I 
believe the Apostles were sent forth to be 
the salt of the earth. Their successors are 
self-satisfied if they be but insipid carbonate 
of soda. I have striven to feed, not to 
amuse, but nothing can avail till the 
hunger come. You find that in the school, 
I find it in the church. Some Indians 
chew clay, because they have not bread. 
Our people have quite a fancy for this 
stodgy substance ; we have to rectify their 
appetites so that they may come to desire 
nourishing diet, and not what is merely 
stuffing—to seek for instruction, and not 
amusement. You in your sphere, I in 
mine, have a similar office, and similar 
obligations weighing on us, and similar 
difficulties to encounter. If you seek for 
popularity, make Puddicombe your model, 
take the level of the people among whom you 
are set, and do not stir to cure them of clay- 
chewing. If you seek to do your duty, then 
do not expect to have a path of soft herbage 
to tread, but one of thorns. If I had been 
indefinite, flowery, hollow in my teaching 
here, I should have been the most popular 
man in the parish, and after forty years’ 
ministration would have passed away with 
a smile of self-satisfaction that I had given 
no offence to any one—only to awake in the 
vast beyond to the startling conviction that 
I had done no good to any one. 

“Cast your bread on the waters, and you 
will find it after many days; cast chaff— 
and it will be blown, washed—rotted away. 
Many a man in my profession—and in yours 
—we are both teachers, are like the cuckoo- 
spittle insect, which throws out a great froth 
bubble about it. So do some of our fellows 
surround themselves with a copious discharge 
of words—words without substance. Avoid 
that in your school, Bramber. Form a clear 
conception in your mind of what you want 
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to teach, and then impress it sharply, well 
defined, on the minds given you to act upon. 
So only will you rear a generation in advance 
of that to which we belong. But you will 
get no praise for so doing, save from your 
own conscience.” 

Roger Redmore had surrendered to justice, 
by the advice of Jason; and he had been 
sentenced to a nominal punishment of two 
months’ imprisonment. Mr. Pooke had 
readily pleaded for him, had frankly acknow- 
ledged that the man had been greatly aggra- 
vated, and was perhaps hardly sensible of 
what he was doing. 

On leaving prison, Roger was taken along 
with his wife into the service of the Cellars, 
and gave promise of being a faithful and 
energetic workman. 

The spring arrived in course; and with 
the warm May air and flowers came the day 
of Kitty’s marriage. 

There had been grave discussions among 
the instrumentalists of the village orchestra 
previous to the event, as to how it was to 
be honoured by their performance. In com- 
pliment to the ex-schoolmaster, who took a 
lively interest in the marriage, it was unani- 
mously decided that Puddicombe in F should 
be performed, if not in its entirety, at all 
events in part. The “fugg,” it was thought, 
might be omitted, as only a critical and 
scientific musician could appreciate its merits, 
and disentangle the chaos of sounds. But 
there was the largo molto con affectuoso 
caprizio at their disposal. As largo molto 
meant, Turn the score upside down, then. if 
the score were not inverted, it would flow 
in the melody of “Kitty Alone and I.” 
Mr. Puddicombe was approached with the de- 
mand whether it were permissible to execute 
this movement without the largo molto, i.e. 
the inversion of the score. Puddicombe at 
once assented—that, as he pointed out, was 
the magnificent brilliancy of the composition, 
that it could be turned about anyhow, and 
played right off, and the effect was superb 
any way. Let them disregard largo molio 
and simply play con affectuoso caprizio—which 
meant go ahead with the score upright—and 
there you are. 

Accordingly, after the ceremony, when 
bride and bridegroom issued from the church, 
the orchestra, which was in readiness, struck 
up the movement of Puddicombe in F, con 
affectuoso caprizio, and most certainly as it so 
stood in the score, and so was performed, 
the air was none other than “ The Frog and 
the Mouse—Crocka-ma-deary, Kitty Alone.” 
Forward marched the band playing, haut- 
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SMALL THINGS. 


boy, clarionet, first fiddle, second fiddle, the 
pass labouring along as best he could, tumb- 
ling over his viol, throwing out a grunt and 
a growl when he was able. 

he people of Coombe-in-Teignhead were 
at their doors wishing happiness to the young 
couple. The children strewed flowers, and 


every now and then broke out into chorus : 


* Crocka-ma-deary, Kitty Alone.” 


The ploughmen whistled the air and 
waved their caps. The church bells burst 
out into clamour and drowned it. The 
rooks in the elms of the churchyard poured 
forth volleys of caw-caw-caw, introducing a 
new element into the musical medley. 

Through the street went the little proces- 
sion, headed by children, who danced and 
sang before the band, then came the 
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musicians, and lastly the married young 
people. They were on their way to the 
Cellars, where Zerah was waiting for them, 
and had brought forth cake and ale in abund- 
ance to feast children, musicians, well-wishers, 
every one who would drink the health of 
bride and bridegroom. 

Then—when the regaling was over, and 
thundering cheers had been given for the 
schoolmaster, for Kitty, for Zerah—Walter 
Bramber and Kitty appeared at the door, 
and half singing—with a smile on his face— 
to the strain of “The Frog and the Mouse,” 
Walter thus tendered his thanks :— 


= hong 7 and say with me, 

Neighbours, thanks for company ; 

On the world we shut the door, 

In all the world I need nothing more 

Than Kitty, my wife, and Kitty Alone, 
Kitty Alone and I.’”’ 
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I SHAPED a marble statue, the image of a thought— 

A thought so pure and perfect, it thrilled me as I wrought ; 
And when I saw my task complete, and joyed it was so fair, 
Alas! alas! when next I looked an ugly rent was there. 


In strains of music, then, I told of sweetest joy and love ; 
And, out and in, the harmony in rich, soft chords I wove ; 
When, lo! a wild, weird discord that would not die away : 
I'll hear it evermore, through life, unto my dying day. 


Aweary of my failures, I sought the haunts of song ; 

Essayed to cull sweet flowers wherewith to charm the listening throng. 
Anon a warning voice I heard that stayed my eager hand : 

“No soul but one by sorrow tried may join the minstrel band.” 


I found a weary traveller, at noontide, by the way ; 
His brow was deeply furrowed, his locks were thin and grey. 


“Can I do aught for you ?” I asked. 


“T am athirst,” He said. 


I gave a cup of water ; He drank and raised His head. 


A strange and wondrous change I saw, transfigured was his face, 
His form was full of majesty, his eyes of love and grace. 

“Well have ye done; well have ye spent that gift of charity. 
Albeit ye knew it not,” he said, “ ye did it unto Me.” 


Great works are for great souls; high thoughts for those whose minds car 


soar ; 


Sweet music for the ears that catch the notes from Heaven’s bright shore. 
Strong words that move the multitude are not, my child, for thee ; 
Thine are the hidden ways of love and quiet charity. 


E H. KERR. 





Tobacco Field ready for cutting. Deli, Sumatra. 


A SUMATRAN TOBACCO PLANTATION, 


By JUAN KECHIL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. TWIDLE AND A, M. BARBOUR. 


F all regions of the globe there is none 
so unfamiliar to Englishmen as the 
Dutch Colonies. Only at long intervals 
and in scanty quantity does any intelligence 
come from the huge “Hollander” possessions, 
comprising some 700,000 square miles of the 
finest tropical soil on earth, peopled by many 
and strange races, richer than any other 
region in strange forms of animal and vege- 
table life, and every inch of which was in 
British possession within the memory of men 
still alive. 

There are two reasons for this. In the 
first place, our direct trade with the Dutch 
possessions is very small, and the great bulk 
of them lies far from the main routes of com- 
merce. In the second place, Holland, with 
little more than the population of London, 
has neither men nor money to occupy effec- 
tively, or properly develop, these vast pos- 
sessions. The immense area of Dutch 
Borneo, except for a few coast settlements, 
is virgin jungle inhabited by a scanty popu- 
lation of head-hunters ; much of Sumatra is 
taboo to Europeans, and in Celebes, Gilolo, 
Sumbawa, and most of the minor islands, 
the Dutch sovereignty is represented by a 
Resident or Controlleur, with a score or so of 
native soldiers at the principal port. With 


nearly half the area of India, and unsurpassed 
fertility, the whole population is reckoned at 
twenty-eight millions, two-thirds of whom 
are in Java. 

Up to 1873, the treaty of 1824 had pre- 
cluded the Dutch from making any settle- 
ments on the east coast of Sumatra, within 
the Straits of Malacca, but the British 
Government saw fit to withdraw this article 
in exchange for the utterly worthless 
fort of Elmena, on the Gold Coast, which 
promptly involved us in the Ashantee 
War. But the consequences to the Dutch 
Indies were most disastrous. The district in 
question included the ancient kingdom of 
Achin, or properly Atjeh, whose inhabitants, 
a mixture of Malay, Hindu, and Arab, were 
the first converts to Islam in the Archi- 
pelago, and the most formidable opponents 
of the Portuguese. They were well armed, 
savage, and fanatical, and the country was a 
mass of rugged jungle-clad mountains, with 
a wide rim of malarious swamps. Of the 
quality of the Dutch forces it is only neces- 
sary to say that Europeans, Swiss, Germans, 
and Belgians, serve in the ranks with, and 
share the same quarters as, natives, mostly 
Javanese. The war has already lasted twenty- 
one years, at an average cost of about a 
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million a year, and a fearful loss of life from 
disease; while Tunku Omar (the Osman 
Digna of Atjeh) and his merry men continue 
to rush posts, pot sentries, and carry on 
piracy in the fearless old fashion under the 
very noses of H.N.M.’s forces, rotting in the 
fever-smitten stockades of the coast ports. 
Atjeh has become, in fact, a gulf swallowing 
up the revenues of the India of Holland, 
which show a deficit growing year by year ; 
helped not a little, unless rumour lies, by 
some very queer doings among adminis- 
trators and officials. 

The unfortunate year 1873, however, 
brought, if not a compensation, a solatium 
for Atjeh, in Deli. In that year, or soon 
after, it was discovered that the Malay State 
of Deli, lying directly opposite Penang, pro- 
duced a peculiar kind of tobacco, the leaf of 
which, thin, light, and tough, formed the 
very best material for the wrappers of cigars. 
A trial shipment to Amsterdam was: so suc- 
cessful that a company was formed under the 
name of the Deli Maatschappij (Company) 
for its cultivation on a large scale. There 
was no opposition to encounter ; the local 
potentate, who called himself a Sultan, and 
ruled a very small population in a territory 
which was nineteen-twentieths untrodden 
jungle, being only too anxious to increase his 
almost imperceptible revenue by letting his 
property on building leases. So the Company 
arose and flourished mightily, paying such 
dividends as no promoter would dare to 
promise, even to 75 per cent., while its 
shares at one time stood at 800 premium. 
But long before this, other companies and 
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individual planters hastened to share the 
spoil. Armies of Chinese - coolies were 
poured in; the jungles that had sheltered 
the tiger and orang-utan for untold centuries 
vanished in smoke; towns, roads, bridges, 
and ultimately a railway, sprang up from pri- 
vate enterprise, and the Dutch Government 
provided customs and collectors of divers 
taxes. But the planters could well afford 
these, for between 1876 and 1886 the dollars 
rolled in, in a steady tide, and a Deli planter 
was a being to be looked on with respectful 
envy in the clubs and hotels of Singapore 
and Penang. Then came a change, for over- 
production began to lower prices, as well as 
carelessly prepared leaf from the smaller 
estates, and the McKinley Bill closed the 
American market. The profits, even of the 
large companies, shrank woefully, and many 
of the newly-opened plantations collapsed 
altogether. But although Deli is never likely 
again to reach such a height of prosperity, it 
has begun to recover, and there are few places 
where that most uncertain article, “tropical 
produce,” brings a better profit. 

Deli, with its dependencies Sirdang and 
Langkat, is a strip of country about seventy 
miles in length, between latitudes 4° and 5°, 
with an ill-defined boundary of fifteen miles 
or so from the coast. The sea along the 
whole of this coast is extremely shallow, and 
the rise and fall of the tide small, so that the 
coasting steamers, though very small vessels, 
have to lie at anchor a long way out from 
the ports, at great expense for lighterage. 
The ports are Klambir, at the mouth of 
the Wampo River, and Labuan, at that 











Fermentirg Shed ; Chinese coolies sorting tobacco. 
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River View, Deli. 


of the Deli, but they are only accessible 
to native craft and flat-bottomed “ tong- 
kangs,” or lighters. The country for some 


distance inland is flat and swampy, and was 


formerly a mass of dense jungle, with tracts 
of “lalang,” or sword grass. It is a stiff yel- 
low clay soil, full of particles of mica, and 
beneath this is a thick bed of sand, which 
appears like powdered granite, with many 
round pebbles of granite, porphyry, and 
lava. The humus is of no great depth, never 
more than a couple of feet, and it is evident 
that this part is of very recent formation, 
geologically speaking, raised by volcanic 
force, probably within historical times, if 
these countries had any history. Farther 
inland it becomes gradually more hilly and 
irregular, but still covered with jungle, and 
the soil granitic; and then come unknown 
tracts, rising towards the central volcanic 
ridge, the home of that extraordinary race, 
the Bataks, of whom more hereafter. 

The principal towns are Médan and Bind- 
jey, unknown Malay villages twenty years 
ago, now flourishing places in railway com- 
munication with Labuan, with European 
stores, hotels, clubs, telephones, and a local 
paper, the Deli Courant, and everything as 
expensive as on the newest South African 
gold-fieid. Travelling is troublesome and ex- 
pensive in the tobacco districts ; for though 
there is no lack of roads, and “ kreta sewas,” 
or pony carriages, can be hired in every 
village, the former, from want of metalling, 


are of the roughest description, and in wet 
weather impassable from mud, while the 
latter are dirty, inconvenient, and absurdly 
high in their charges. 

The climate is easily described, being a 
steady glow of 90° in the shade, from morn- 
ing to night, varied only by heavy thunder- 
storms. There is no marked rainy season, 
and a cataract for a week may occur at 
any time of the year. The result of this 
is a hot, steamy, forcing-house atmosphere, 
bringing cust, mould, and anemia to all 
European things and persons. The water 
supply, from whatever source, is bad, and 
even boiling and filtering do not get rid 
of the taste of decayed vegetation. Still, 
the nights are generally cool, and, on the 
whole, though there is much sickness among 
the “assistants” or overseers, who form the 
bulk of the European residents, the wonder 
is that there is not much more, considering 
the amount of exposure to sun and malaria 
they undergo. 

The management of a Sumatra tobacco 
estate is conducted on a very peculiar system. 
The labour employed is Chinese, obtained 
through coolie brokers in the Straits Settle- 
ments. What inducement they offer to the 
coolie is best known to themselves, but their 
charge per coolie is, or used to be, $30. The 
number required is determined by the 
number of fields it is intended to cultivate, 
and on a very large estate this may be three 
hundred or more, but less than fifty will not 
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produce enough tobacco to ferment. The 
coolies, who come from the southern pro- 
vinces of China, are a decidedly “mixed lot,” 
including, besides agriculturists, a large 
percentage of broken traders, “strong rogues 
and masterless men,” “ waterside characters,” 
and not a few downright criminals, but one 
and all ignorant of tobacco culture. They 
are divided into gangs of about thirty, under 
a “tandil,” always an old and experienced 
coolie. Before they arrive on the scene, the 
jungle has been felled and burnt on the area 
required, and to each man is allotted his 
field, a strip 150 “dipas,” or fathoms, in 
length, and eleven in width, or about 1} 
acre, presenting a hopeless-looking surface 
of charred logs and 
stumps, which it would 
take him the whole season 
to clear single-handed. 
This, however, is not re- 
quired of him, but merely 
to pile up and burn the 
smaller stuff, after which 
he begins to break up the 
ground with a large heavy 
hoe. 

The seed is planted in 
small beds, shaded by 
sticks and grass, and the 
young plants set out 2 
feet distant, in rows 3 
feet apart, as far as 
the numerous logs and 
stumps admit, each shel- 
tered from the sun by a 
shingle stuck beside it, 
and watered night and 
morning. It grows with 
amazing rapidity, and, as 
it grows, the earth is 
drawn up round its roots 
with the hoe. These operations are not 
successive, but overlap each other, and 
the labour required is so heavy and con- 
tinuous that none but Chinese could per- 
form it at all, in such a climate. Only the 
strongest and most experienced coolies can 
properly cultivate an acre and a quarter, 
and even with them the last third of the 
field is much inferior to the rest. Besides, 
tobacco is attacked by several insect enemies, 
and particularly by small green caterpiliars 
and large grasshoppers. In tobacco intended 
for “ filling,’ or manufacture, a few holes on 
the leaf are of less consequence, but “ wrap- 
pers,” to be of any use, must be without 
flaw, and the “ worms,” unless carefully hand- 
picked, will reduce the profits to a very 
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small margin. Another peculiarity is that 
if the tobacco is flooded, even to the depth 
of an inch, it instantly perishes, and a large 
part of the expenses of an estate consists of 
an elaborate system of “ parits,” or drains, 
to carry off storm water, a difficult thing to 
do in the level coast districts. At length 
the leaves of first-planted “trees” begin to 
wrinkle and show yellow spots, and now the 
peculiar labour system comes into action. 
Each afternoon the coolie cuts his ripened 
tobacco, and carries it to the “ bangsul,” or 
drying shed, of which there is one to every 
ten fields. The “bangsul” is a huge erec- 
tion, 180 feet long, 66 wide, and 32 to the 
ridge pole, though it is nearly all roof, the 
sides being only 6 feet 
high. It is built entirely 
of poles, lashed together 
with ratan, and covered 
with “atap,” or palm-leaf 
mats, the universal build- 
ing material of Deli 
where the bamboo is very 
scarce. It is light, cheap, 
and perfectly rain proof, 
but not durable, and when 
dry, as inflammable as 
gun-cotton. The coolie 
hangs the plants by tens 
to long sticks, which he 
rests on the lower cross 
poles of the shed, and it 
is “received” next morn- 
ing by the assistant, who 
books it to the coolie’s 
account, at the rate of 
eight to one dollar per 
thousand plants, accord- 
ing to quality. This 
forms his “credit,” against 
which is his “ debt,” con- 
sisting of the thirty dollars aforesaid, and 
about as much more for subsistence money 
(three to five dollars per month), tools, &c. 
Very few men clear this off in the first year, 
but an efficient man generally finds himself 
with thirty or forty dollars in hand at the 
end of the second, and free to return to 
China, set up in business, or re-engage ; which 
latter he seldom does, unless he gambles away 
his earnings. When the tobacco is suffi- 
ciently dry it is taken to the fermenting shed, 
a gigantic building, with a raised platform in 
the centre, on which the bundles of leaves are 
piled, in oblong stacks, which are repeatedly 
repiled till the whole mass has been suffici- 
ently heated. The whole of the available 
coolies are then brought in, and set to sorting 
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the leaves, a most tedious process when one 
hundred tons or more have to be dealt with. 
Large estates divide the leaf into sixteen 
different qualities, some of which are scarcely 
distinguishable; but the perfect leaf is almost 
without aroma, and in texture like the 
thinnest imaginable kid leather. It then 
remains only to press it into square mat 
bales of 177 lbs., and ship it to Amsterdam. 

The yield per acre is not large, compared 
with other tobacco countries, eight “ pikuls,” 
or half-a-ton, being thought a first-class crop 
from an acre and a-quarter. It is a very 
exhausting crop, and the universal practice 
was to fella fresh tract of jungle for each 
crop, allowing the fields to revert to jungle 
for six years. This was attended with 
a most unfortunate result, for, in many 
cases, the abandoned fields were occupied by 
the “lalang” grass, which it is almost impos- 
sible to eradicate, and which occasions the 
destruction of all other vegetation in con- 
sequence of the frequent fires. Of late years, 
however, the scarcity of land has induced 
some planters to work their fields annually, 
though with some loss of quality. 

The mortality among the Chinese is ter- 
ribly high; what with hard work, malaria, 
salt fish and rice diet, and a sublime indif- 
ference to sanitary matters, I have known 
a newly-opened estate, in a bad district, to 
lose half the coolies in six months. Every 
estate is bound by Dutch regulation to em- 
ploy a qualified doctor to visit it, but in the 
outside districts this is almost impossible ; 
and, in any case, the bulk of the ‘‘doctoring”’ 
falls to the overworked assistants, whose 
remedies are apt to be of an empirical, not 
to say, heroic order. The usual complaints 
are intermittent fever, dysentery, and ulcer- 
ation of the legs, but the scourge of the 
plantations is “ beri-beri.” This terrible and 
mysterious disease prevails from Burmah to 
Japan, seeming to be specially Mongolian. 
It shows itself by a great swelling of the legs 
and feet, which extends upwards, bringing 
paralysis with it, until it reaches the chest, 
when the sufferer dies from suffocation. No 
practical remedy is known, and those who 
survive never fully recover from it. It very 
seldom attacks Europeans in Deli, but in 
Atjeh, which is a hot-bed of beri-beri, thou- 
sands of the Dutch forces, ill fed and crowded 
into unwholesome quarters, have been car- 
ried off. 

The peculiar feature of Sumatran tobacco 
planting is the fact of the men working in- 
dependently, instead of in gangs, as on tea 
and coffee estates; and here the Chinaman 


shows his vast superiority as a worker over 
other Asiatics, for three ordinary Indian 
coolies could not do the work of one good 
Chinese. “Good” must, however, be un- 
derstood in a physical and material sense, 
for in other respects the less said about him 
the better. Opium he must and will have, 
at any risk or cost, and indeed, to a man 
working under a vertical sun, and releasing 
fever germs at every stroke of his hoe, it is 
a simple necessary of life. The opium pipe 
is the objection, involving, as it does, ne- 
glect of work to get into a corner with the 
cumbrous apparatus, and the protective effect 
of opium when smoked is far less than 
when swallowed, as it is by the Indian and 
Persian peasant. 

Besides Chinese, other classes of labour 
are employed for special duties. Very large 
numbers of Javanese are imported, for dig- 
ging trenches, building, &c., but they are, 
for the most part, of very poor physique, 
lazy, thievish, and “feckless,” and introduce 
an element of discord in their very unattrac- 
tive womenkind. The best class of Javanese 
ryots do not emigrate. “Kling” is the 
name given by Malays to the Tamil speak- 
ing Sudras of Southern India, who are much 
in request as drivers of the two-wheeled bul- 
lock carts, and who make excellent navvies ; 
but the supply does not equal the demand, 
as the Indian Government discourages emi- 
gration to foreign territory. The Klings 
have, at all events, the merit of being a 
cleaner and more picturesque race than the 
others, but they are rather given to drink 
and fighting among themselves, though with- 
out serious results, the Kling being, accord- 
ing to the Malay, “a duck with spurs on.” 
A fourth class of labour is employed in 
building the huge “ bangsuls,” of which a 
large estate may have thirty, requiring re- 
newal every two years. This work is done 
by Malays, by hill-men from the interior, 
or Banjermassin men from Borneo, the latter 
being reckoned the best ; and they all work 
by contract under their headmen, the estate 
finding material. 

The European personnel of an estate com- 
prises a manager, two, three, or more as- 
sistants, and a bookkeeper on large estates. 
The majority are, of course, Dutch, with a 
considerable number of Germans and Swiss, 
the few English-owned estates being near 
Bindjey. The manager’s post is far from an 
easy one, but his salary is high, and his com- 
mission on a good crop is a round sum, The 
assistant’s life, however, is in most cases like 
the darkie’s matrimonial venture, “ all worse 























and no better.” He comes from a lower 
grade of society than that which supplies the 
“cadets” and “chik duris” of our Indian 
plantations, and more resembles the “buckra 
overseer” of Jamaica, in former days. His 
salary varies from as low as sixty dollars per 
month fora new arrival, up to a hundred 
and twenty, which latter, at the extravagant 
prices of European articles, is equivalent to 
about thirty-five shillings a week in England, 
and a full week, for Sunday is non-existent 
in Deli. The assistant has, of course, the 
prospect of becoming manager some day, 
but it is by no means a good one, and, in 
nine cases out of ten, he is invalided home, 
or cut off by fever, drink, or suicide, long 
before he is within sight of that goal. It is 
worth noting, that while an Englishman in 
the East, except at his very worst, remains 
a European, even though a European repro- 
bate, the Continental seems to have a na- 
tural tendency to “go Fantee,” and adopt 
the manners, habits, and morals of the na- 
tives, whom he treats no whit the better 
on that account. And when the European 
does not keep himself above and apart 
from the Asiatic, the end of his rule is at 
hand. 

Beyond the Deli border is the territory of 
the Bataks, or Battas, that extraordinary 
race who, alone among the peoples of the 
world, have advanced to a written alpha- 
betical language while retaining cannibalism. 
Their headquarters are the volcanic plateaux 
around Lake Tobah, where they are said to 
number 250,000; an agricultural people, 
with large herds of cattle, and the cele- 
brated “Battak” ponies, so much in 
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demand in Deli and the Straits. Their 
villages around the lake are large and 
strongly fortified with stockades and wet 
ditches ; for there is no recognised raja or 
chief of the Bataks, and the several tribes 
are constantly at war. But there are also 
tribes of them occupying the low country, 
nearly down to the coast, where they become 
mixed with the Malays; and their neat, 
well-built houses, with the roof like an in- 
verted crescent, form a great contrast to the 
tumble-down “ atap” sheds of a Malay “ kam- 
pong.” 

The Batak is distinguished from the Malay 
at first sight by his long unkempt hair and 
wilder appearance ; and his face, often 
grotesquely ugly, looks like a caricature of 
the Malay type, not improved by the extrac- 
tion of the front teeth, or the goitres with 
which many are afflicted. The hillmen, and 
especially their chiefs, seem to have benefited 
by a strain of Hindu or Arab, and the 
younger women are far from ill looking, but 
in general appearance, as well as in habits 
and arms, the Bataks strongly resemble the 
Dyaks and the hill tribes of Assam. They 
are more industrious and trustworthy as 
employees than Malays, and their weapons 
and ornaments display really excellent work- 
manship, in gold, silver, and brass; these, 
however, being the work of the mountaineers 
of the interior. Their religion appears to be 
the demonolatry which is the real creed of 
every Mongolian, whether he is nominally 
Buddhist, Taoist, or Moslem ; although, like 
the Dyaks, there are signs of former Hindu 
influence among them. Like the Dyaks also, 
they furnish very few converts to Islam, 
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though they have been for many centuries 
in contact with it. The Rhenish missionaries 
on the West coast are said to have had some 
success, though several have fallen victims to 
the jealousy of the “pawangs” or medicine 
men. 

Their language is a dialect of Malay, 
differing about as much as Dutch from 
English, and the letters of the alphabet 
are nineteen in number, bold, and simple in 
character. Books are common among them, 
consisting of long strips of bark, folding like 
a child’s panorama; and reading and writing 
seem pretty generally diffused. But in this 
they are not singular, there being four or 
five native alphabets in use among Sumatran 
tribes, besides others in various parts of the 
Archipelago. The extraordinary fact is, that 
the Bataks, the most numerous, powerful, 
and civilised race of the island, have retained 
the cannibalism which it is probable was 
once general. For it is to be observed that 
the Mongolian races, while they do not 
approve of cannibalism, have not the Euro- 
pean loathing for it, and in China, where it 
is an everyday accompaniment of famine, 
the survivors of the Mignonette would not 
have suffered the least in public opinion. 
Among the Bataks in the neighbourhood of 
Deli, it is not practised, at least in time of 
peace; but among the Tobah mountaineers 
it is subject to a regular code, and inflicted 
as a punishment for high crimes and misde- 
meanours, including, it is said, the offence of 
marrying out of the tribe. Prisoners of war 
are also eaten, with the curious distinction 
that those taken in the open field may be 
ransomed, but not those taken in a siege by 
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the defenders, 
tribes, however, have no such nice distine- 
tions, and regard all strangers as equally 


Some of the more barbarous 


acceptable. In the neighbourhood of Batu 
Bara, lower down the coast than Deli, some 
runaway Chinese were devoured by the 
Bataks, after they had failed in getting an 
extravagant ransom from the estate. The 
most horrible feature remains to be men- 
tioned, which is, that the victim is not pre- 
viously killed, the crowd falling upon him 
like a pack of wolves and cutting him in 
pieces alive. The practice of killing and 
eating the older members of the community 
seems to have fallen into disuse. 

It may seem not very creditable to the 
Dutch that such a state of things should 
exist in their possessions, but it must be 
remembered that they cannot afford to have 
another Atjeh on their hands, and that any 
interference with the Bataks would mean 
ruin to the tobacco plantations. At present 
the latter are on good terms with the planters, 
with whom they carry on a brisk trade in 
ponies, besides their earnings as builders. 
Disputes with them, however, are to be 
avoided if possible, being apt to result in the 
burning down of a “ bangsul” or two. Be- 
tween the Batak territory and Atjeh reside 
the Gayus and Alas, savage and warlike, but 
not cannibal tribes, resembling the Lushais 
of Assam, some of whom also find employ- 
ment as builders. They bear a bad character 
for treachery and ferocity, but scarcely seem 
to deserve it, except when any “sharp 
practice” is attempted, such as led, in one 
instance, to a frightful tragedy some years 
ago. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. QUINTON. 





ONG after the iron roads had 
spread their network over 
the greater part of this 
island, the people of Gallo- 
way (an ancient province, 
comprising the shire of Wig- 
town and the stewartry of 

Kirkcudbright) had to rely on the old modes 

of locomotion—mail coaches, posting, and 

saddle-horses. There are persons living in 
some of the villages at this day who, though 
they can remember strings of pack-horses, 








have never seen a railway train, for it was 
not till 1862 that the line to Portpatrick was 
opened, along which the Irish mails now roar 
on their way to and from the short sea passage 
between Larne and Stranraer. Until that 
line was made, the nearest railway stations 
to Stranraer were at Dumfries, distant some 
eighty miles to the east, and Ayr, some fifty 
miles away to the north. 

The railway between Castle Douglas and 
Newton Stewart passes through a mountain- 
ous region, treeless for the most part, though 
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enfolding secluded glens and lake shores, 
where shreds of the old forest still linger, or 
tracts of hill, yet not so wide as foresight 
would commend, have been clothed with 
plantation, and temper the fury of the wild 
winds of the Solway Firth. Glen Trool, 
with its silvery lake and birch woods, lies 
deeply sheltered beneath the crest of Mer- 
rick, a hill of the respectable stature of two 
thousand seven hundred feet. It was here 
that Robert the Bruce defeated the Earl of 
Essex with cruel slaughter, and here, as in 
many other spots among these wilds, a lonely 
grey stone marks a Covenanter’s grave, and 
perpetuates hatred for the names of Claver- 
house and Lag. 

Then there is Loch Grennoch, screened 
from the view of railway travellers by the 
hoary cone of Craig Ronald and the weeping 
flanks of Cairnsmore—a sheet of water famed 
for producing multitudes of char—most 
mysterious of all the salmon tribe. It is 
a fair sight to see these fish when, leaving 
the crystal profundity of the lake, they re- 
sort to the shallows to spawn in October, 
and are drawn ashore in nets, their bellies 
glowing with vivid scarlet and orange. 

But it is farther to the north—beyond the 
forest of Buchan, celebrated as late as the 
eighteenth century for the size of its red 
deer, now no more, the favourite hunting- 
ground of the Kennedys, Earls of Cassilis 
—that there lies the scene of grisly deeds, the 





Loch Trool, near Newton Stewart. 





story of which, so far as I know, has never 
found its way into print. It was told to me by 
my mother—alas! how many years ago— 
when I, a boy of ten years, was travelling in 
a post-chaise with her to Ayrshire ; and told 
though it was in broad sunshine, yet seeing 
that we were in full view of the Murder 
Hole, as the place is called, it made a deep 
impression on my memory, and it shall be 
told again as nearly in her own words as, 
after an interval of nearly forty years, is 
possible. 

The old hill road between Ayr and Newton 
Stewart, along which we were travelling, 
runs for some twenty miles of its course 
through one of the most desolate landscapes 
imaginable. It is rarely traversed now, but 
was at one time the principal line of commu- 
nication between Ayrshire and Wigtonshire. 
Even in summer time it is melancholy : hill- 
crest rises beyond hill-crest, not a sound of 
living creature breaks the stillness except 
the bleat of a sheep, the croak of a soaring 
raven, or the scream of a buzzard ; probably 
not even a wheel-track on the moss-grown 
road betrays the presence of mankind, and 
the only house visible is the deserted and 
ruinous Rowan-Tree Toll, standing on the 
watershed between the Cree and the Girvan. 

Far below the road in the valley, the tra- 
veller may be shown a space of bright green 
amid the brown and purple moorland. This 
marks the house-sites of the hamlet of 
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Rowan Tree which once stood here. One by 
one the houses became deserted ; the villagers 
died out somewhat mysteriously, or left it, 
for the place had got anevilname. After 
all, there was no reason why people should 
remain in such a spot, for there was no in- 
dustry there except the spinning and weavy- 
ing commonly carried on in such communities, 
and, saving in the brief summer, it must 
have been an unkindly, cheerless abode. 

One house, however remained—a house of 
call for travellers along that dreary road, 
called by courtesy an inn, but really no 
more than a thatched hovel with a license to 
sell strong drink. Late one evening a youth, 
travelling afoot with a message from one 
county to the other, sought shelter there, 
and was received with gruff hospitality by 
the inmates, a slight, grey-haired man, with 
a brawny virago of a wife, and a couple of 
small, swarthy fellows, with straight black 
hair and sallow skins, brothers; but hardly 
to be recognised as kinsmen of the pair who 
owned the house. 

Having supped, the wayfarer went to bed 
in a small room opening off the kitchen. 
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He awoke in the night and heard voices in 
conversation in—no,- not in the adjoining 
apartment—that would be the right phrase- 
ology in a police report—the narrator simply 
said behind the door. The lad tried to turn 
to sleep again, but failed; then he rose 
quietly, and, placing his ear to the door, 
listened. He could make no sense of what 
he heard. Presently a voice suggested that 
the boy in the next room should be made 
safe, but the proposal was rejected by 
another, on the ground that he was assuredly 
fast asleep. This was fairly intelligible ; the 
young fellow took the hint, and crept noise- 
lessly back to his chaff mattress, but not to 
sleep. The voices continued to sound in the 
kitchen. The moon shone full through a 
little window without glass ; its beams made 
a rectangular patch of light on the clay floor 
near the door. As the boy lay watching 
this bright spot he saw a black line creep 
across it. Was it a snake? No; it grew 
broader—what could it be? He had a stout 
heart, as became a traveller in these lonely 
regions towards the end of the last century ; 
reaching out his hand to his jacket, he drew 
from the pocket a strong clasp knif2, and 
stole forth once more to find out the nature 
of the intruder. 
A nearer view proved that it was a dark 
fluid running under the door from the kit- 
chen. It wet his 
hand, and holding 
it up in the moon- 
light — great _hea- 
vens! it was blood. 
There flashed 
upon him the mean- 
ing of what he had 
overheard. Another 
traveller had ar- 
rived at the Rowan- 
Tree Inn after he 
—the lad — had 
fallen asleep, and 
had been done to 
death by the vil- 
lainous crew who 
lusted after the 
contents of his sad- 
dlebags. Not a 
moment was to be 
lost ; he must make 
his escape and give 
the alarm. But 


how ? and to whom? 
The only exit was 
through the kitchen 
cceupied by the 
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The Rowan-Tree Inn. 


murderers, and the nearest house was seven 
miles distant. There was the window, but it 
was high in the wall, and so small that, 
slender as he was, he could hardly hope to 
squeeze through it. Yet he had heard that 


where a man’s head would pass, his body 
would pass, and it was the only chance, for 
escape through the kitchen there was none. 


There was no furniture in the room, save 
the planks on which the mattress lay. He 
raised them, noiselessly as might be, yet in 
spite of all his care, they creaked with what 
seemed a prodigious noise. Placing two of 
them against the wall, he succeeded by their 
help in reaching the sill of the window. It 
was a tight fit. The first attempt failed ; the 
opening in the stones was too narrow to 
admit his head. At a second trial he suc- 
ceeded, and then he found it possible to force 
his shoulders through sideways, free his 
arms, and wriggle his lithe body after them. 
Then he fell head foremost, luckily for his 
neck on mossy turf, and luckily for his 
chance of escape, without noise. 

He had travelled the moorland track 
before, and he knew that, due south, seven 
miles distant, was the farmhouse of Palgown. 
The moon pointed the way ; it was nearly as 
clear as half daylight; and, after glancing 
round to get his bearings, he set off swiftly 
down the valley of the Minnoch. 

He had run thus for an hour. His terror 
was relieved, though the horror of what he 
had left behind him remained, and he sat 
him down to catch his breath. Suddenly, on 
the stillness of the night the bay of a hound 
was borne along. Men’s wits were quicker 


in those rough days to the emergencies of 
life and death than they are in our age of 
easy transport and watchful police. Each 
man then had to be his own constable ; and 
in a moment the lad realised that his flight 
had been discovered, and that the Rowan- 
Tree murderers had laid a bloodhound on his 
trail. There still lay a long rough mile and 
a half between him and Palgown ; his feet 
were cut and bleeding, for he had not dared 
put on his boots, lest the sound of them had 
given alarm of his escape. 

He set off once more with all the speed he 
could command, but first he dashed into the 
river and waded up stream for some distance. 
In doing so he was actually lessening the 
distance between himself and his pursuers, 
but he had the craft to know that this would 
throw the hound off the scent for at least 
long enough to enable him to make up lost 
ground. Then he struck across the moor to 
where he knew by the long sweep of Mer- 
rick’s flank lay the farmhouse of Palgown. 

He reached the door with a last breathless 
effort and hammered on it with a stone. 
Not a light glimmered on the premises—not 
a sound came from within—oh, heavens! if 
the farmer’s family were away he was lost. 
Again he thundered on the panel—no answer 
—nearer and ever nearer sounded the deep 
baying of the sleuthhound. 

Suddenly that stopped. Evidently the 
men were afraid to approach too near the 
house. The fugitive, mad with terror, for 
now he could actually see the dusky forms of 
his pursuers in the moonlight, knocked a 
third time. This time a voice came from 








behind the door: “ Gae ’wa wi’ ye, ye vau- 
grant, or ye’'ll get the lead-draps (small shot) 
ower ye!” “Murder!” cried the youth; 
“Jet me in, for the love o’ Heaven, for it’s 
murder ; I tell ye the God’s truth.” 


He found refuge, and was saved ; the only 
being who had ever escaped from the Rowan-Tree 
den. The result was the exposure of a long 
series of atrocious crimes. The Rowan-Tree 
gang had for many years practised the rob- 
bery and assassination of travellers. Behind 
their house there was a natural pit of un- 
known depth, with a narrow mouth, peering 
into which one might see—nay, may see to 
this day, inky water lipping to the green 
moss growing around the orifice. This 
murder hole has never revealed the full tale 


OSE CASTLE was a residence of the 
Bishops of Carlisle from the close of 
the thirteenth century, and is now their only 
residence. It had its origin ina small for- 
talice, one of the “ peel-houses” which are 
characteristic of the Borderland, and the 
subsequent additions were always made with 
a view to defence, not only from the maraud- 
ing bands which were continually sweeping 
over the Border, carrying off the cattle and 
burning all that was combustible, but from 
the more serious danger which threatened 
when England and Scotland were at war, 
and the instinctive love of plunder was 
sharpened by the national antipathies of 
those who being such near neighbours, ought 
to have lived as brethren, but who so 
often proved each other’s most implacable 
foes. 
Life indeed on the Borders was necessarily 
one of constant watchfulness against sudden 
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of its secrets, for it cannot be ¢leared out; 
but it was to its depths that the remains of 
the victims were one by one committed. 

The ethnologist may perhaps trace in this 
low-statured swarthy band of murderers a 
survival of the aboriginal, pre-Celtic race in 
Britain, of whom the Irish chronicler, 
MacTirbis, wrote long ago :— 

“Every one who is black-haired, who is a tattler, 
guileful, noisy, contemptible; every wretched, mean. 
strolling, unsteady, harsh and inhospitable person ; 
every low thief, every slave or churl, every one who 
loves not to listen to music and entertainment, the 
disturbers of every council and every assembly, and 
the promoters of discord among the people, these are 
the descendants of the Firbolg.” 

Even the old toll-house is now deserted at 
Rowan-Tree; it is as if the place were 
accursed and shunned by all men. 






raids, which, if notsuccessfully resisted, would 
leave the luckless owners with their houses 
burnt over their heads, and the herds which 
formed their chief wealth driven off over the 
Border. In times of war these sporadic forays 
were combined in a vast devastating flood 
which spread fire and rapine over the March- 
land, and brought its miserable inhabitants 
to the extremest want. The common danger 
turned every man into a soldier, and by the 
necessity of their position even the bishops of 
Carlisle became fighting men, and their manor- 
house developed into a castle capable of 
standing a siege. More than once the bishop 
had his house plundered and fired by the 
marauding bands of the Scots, and was him- 
self compelled to become a fugitive, not 
from his castle only but from his diocese, 
taking refuge, as we shall see, in the distant 
county of Lincolnshire. f 

The first time that we meet with the manor 
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View of the Castle from the Outer Terrace, 


of “La Rose” in connection with the Bishop 
of Carlisle is in the episcopate of Robert of 
Chauncy (1256—1280) who dated a grant 
to the Priory of Lanercost, “apud Rosam,” in 
May, 1272. His successor, Ralph of Irton, 
(1280—1292) also signed documents at the 
same place. But the real history of Rose 
begins with Bishop John of Halton (1292— 
1325). The earlier residences of the bishops 
of Carlisle had been at Linstock, where 
they had a castle. As time went on the 
forays of the Scots rendered Linstock an un- 
desirable home, and the bishops appeared 
to have turned their minds to Dalston, a 
manor which had been granted by Henry III. 
in 1239 to the then bishop, Walter Mauclerk. 
This surname, though he was appointed 
catechist to Prince Edward, he is said to have 
owed to his small stock of learning, even as the 
Prince’s royal ancestor, Henry I., owed his 
surname of Beauclerk to his proficiency in 
literature. A protracted lawsuit with the 
former owner, De Harclay, kept the bishops 
from building a suitable residence on the 
manor. Who would invest money in a 
house from which the verdict of the law courts 
might turn him out? But a building of 
some kind they must have for the receipt 
of their rents and the service of their 
tenants. So after looking about him a little 
Walter Mauclerk, or one of his immediate 
successors, pitched upon the spot where Rose 
now stands, and there erected a small manor- 
house, at first probably only a peel-tower with 
its defensive palisade enclosing what went 
by the name of the “ barmekyn,” in which 
rude offices, probably of wood and thatched 


with straw or rushes, would be gathered for 
the service of the house. 

The choice was ,a wise one. The situation 
was healthy and pleasant; a fine rising 
ground overlooking the valley of the Caldew, 
sheltered by hills on both sides, and protected 
by the river. A good Roman road ran 
near, and it is said to have been a Roman 
station. Though, as the bishops were to 
know to their cost, Rose was open to the in- 
roads of the Scotch, that was then a distant 
fear. The thirteenth century was a time of 
peace between the two countries, until 
Edward the First’s claim of suzerainty, and 
his great plan of compelling Scotland to 
acknowledge its vassalage to England be- 
queathed to the nerveless hands of his 
favourite-ridden son, had lighted the confla- 
gration which was to devastate the whole 
land of Carlisle. The place as we have said 
was an attractive one, and Mauclerk, or who- 
ever it was that built the first manor-house, 
gave it an attractive name, “ La Rose,” “The 
Rose,” as people in this neighbourhood still 
call it. Various theories have been invented 
to explain the name. One that it comes 
from the Celtic word “rhos,” a marshy 
place ; another that it is derived from the 
red colour of the stone of which it is built. 
Both theories are untenable. No one who 
sees Rose seated on its dry, rising ground, 
could uphold the first for a moment ; 
while red-stone buildings are far too. com- 
mon in Carlisle and its neighbourhood to 
render the colour of its walls any distinction. 
As is often the case, the derivation which 
lies nearest is the correct one.. Romantic and 











Strickland Tower and Paradise Walk. 


symbolical names were often given to build- 
ings and chambers in the days of minstrelsy. 
“Heaven” and “ Paradise” were frequent 
titles for bedchambers, and when we re- 
member that the well-known Round Tower 
at Windsor Castle bore the name “‘ La Rose,” 
and, as the existing accounts for colours and 
gold leaf and varnish show, that its external 
walls were painted with red roses, and that 
the interior walls of Carlisle Cathedral itself 
were decorated in a similar fashion, in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin whose emblem it was, 
we can have no difficulty in concluding 
that the bishop’s manor of The Rose took 
its name from the flower. With the view of 
perpetuating the connection, later bishops 
have delighted to cultivate roses in and 
about the castle gardens. Bishop Hugh 
Percy, to whom Rose owes its present 
stately character and domestic convenience, 
drained the moat and formed a beautiful 
rosary under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Paxton. He also formed the outer-terrace 
commanding fine views of Skiddaw and 
its brethren, and planted a hedge of York 
and Lancaster roses, which can never be for- 
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gotten by those who have been 
fortunate enough to see them 
in their July glory. 


* Red are the roses by the Tower 
That stands rose-red o'er Caldew’s tide,” 


To return to its history, 
Rose has grown gradually, and 
has seen many vicissitudes, 
still preserving the castellated 
type which the circumstances 
and the times and the vicinity 
of raiders from the other side 
of the Border, originally im- 
pressed upon it. 

Repeatedly harried and 
burnt by Scotch marauders, it 
has been as repeatedly rebuilt 
and added to by successive 
bishops, who have left their 
names and badges on the 
towers —Strickland’s, Bell’s, 
and Kites Tower— whose 
square bulk and frowning ma- 
chicolations tell of the con- 
stantly recurring dangers 
against which they had to 
guard. The nucleus of the 
whole building, as is almost 
always the case with the castles 
and domestic buildings of 
the Border, is the peel-tower, 
at the east end of the nor- 
thern range, now known as Strickland’s 
Tower, from having been, though of earlier 
erection, extensively repaired and made 
habitable by the bishop of that name (1400 
—1419). To quote one who has done 
much to elucidate the architectural history 
of his native county, Mr. C. J. Ferguson, 
of Carlisle, “It has been said, ‘Si vous 
grattez le Russe vous trouverez le Tartare,’ 
and we may well paraphrase the proverb, 
and say, *If you dissect any old domestic 
building in Cumberland or Westmoreland 
you will find a peel-tower ;’ the defensive 
germ from which the whole house has devel- 
oped.” These peels may be termed the 
characteristic feature of Border buildings. 
The picture of Border life drawn in Sir Walter 
Scott’s stirring lines* cannot fail to be familiar 
toour readers. Watt Tinlinn is the speaker. 

“‘They crossed the Liddel at curfew hour, 
And burned my little lonely tower ; 
The fiend receive their souls therefor! 
It had not been burnt this year and more. 


Barnyard and dwelling blazing bright 
Served to guide me on my flight.” 


To provide against these ever-recurring 
* “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” Canto IV., stanza 6. 
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raids, the Borderers built for themselves low 
solid square towers of stone strong enough 
to stand a siege even of some days. ‘‘ They 
were generally,” writes Bishop Creighton,* 
himself a Cumbrian, “three stories high, 
and were accessible only by a ladder which 
led to a wooden platform in front of the 
door, which was always on the first story. 
The only way into the ground-floor room 
was by a trap-door in the floor of the room 
above. This room was used chiefly as a 
storehouse. It was vaulted with stone, and 
if the assailants managed to make a breach 
and take possession of it, they had still to 
fight their way upwards before they could 
capture the garrison, who could, if needed, 
retreat to the roof,” as a kind of fighting 
deck. It was the work of a few moments, 
an alarm being given, to flee into the tower, 
draw up the platform and the ladder, and 
secure the door against the foe. The first- 
floor room was “ the house place,” the general 
dwelling and eating-room, and the sleeping- 
room for the hinds. It generally had a fire- 
place and chimney, and one corner of it, as we 
see at Rose, served as an oratory. The room 
above was the chamber or sleeping apart- 
ment. These peels were usually so placed 
as to be in view of one another, forming a 
line of watch towers, from the roofs of which 
the beacon lights of kindled faggots, for 
which an iron basket usually stood ready, 
might be flashed from post to post to give 
the alarm in time of danger. The offices, 
such as the kitchen, bakehouse, granary, 
&c., were detached buildings in the palisaded 
enclosure or “ barmekyn,” of which we have 
already spoken. A peel-tower cannot have 
been a luxurious, hardly even a comfortable 
dwelling ; but in those hard fighting days 
luxury was undreamt of, and comfort but 
little regarded. 

A peel-tower of this description, but of 
rather larger dimensions, formed the kernel 
of Rose, of which it remains the most 
interesting, because the least altered part. 
Who was its first builder is uncertain. 
Though known as Strickland’s Tower from 
the bishop of that name (1400—1419) by 
whom it was restored after one of its many 
firings, the fabric is probably the work of 
Bishop Halton, the most distinguished 
bishop who presided over the see in medizeval 
times (1292—1325). The architecture 
generally corresponds with that date. After 
a long period of neglect and decay the tower 
was repaired by Bishop Lyttleton (1764— 
1768) and again restored under Mr. Rickman’s 
* “ History of Carlisle,” p. 82. 
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directions by Bisnop Perey (1827—1856). 
The tower is of four stories—the cellar, the 
hall or “house-place,” the solar, also probably 
used as a sleeping-room, and another bed- 
chamber above. The original entrance was 
as usual on the level of the first floor, by 
an outside stair. The existing staircase is 
modern. Steps in the thickness of the wall 
lead down to the vaulted cellar in the base- 
ment. The upper rooms are reached by a 
circular turret stair bulging out of the face 
of the wall. A piscina on the south side 
of the chief room marks the position of an 
oratory, and a garde-robe in the room above 
shows due attention to sanitary matters. It 
must have been within the narrow limits of 
this tower that, in 1300, Bishop Halton 
entertained Edward I. and his newly es- 
poused second wife, Margaret of France, 
vaguely described by the chroniclers as “a 
fair and marvellously virtuous lady,” after 
the celebrated capture of Caerlaverock Castle, 
obstinately, but ineffectually, held by a 
garrison of sixty resolute Scots against 
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The Drawing-room and Dining-room Windows, 


Edward’s great army. From Rose Edward 
issued, on September 26th, the writs for the 
famous Parliament of Lincoln in 1301, when 
the voice of the assembled barons declared 
the Pope’s interference with the Scottish suc- 
cession both meddlesome and _ intolerable, 
and thus for ever associated Rose with an 
assertion of national independcree that time 
will not obliterate. 

Seven years after this visit to Rose the 
“malleus Scotorum,” while preparing for 
still heavier blows on his enemies, wes laid 
finally to rest. This greatest of English 
kings, worn with sickness, disheartened by 
the ill-success of his arms, and soured by the 
hopelessness of his policy being vigorously 
carried on by his unworthy son, quietly 
passed away, 7th July, 1307, at Burgh-on- 
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the-Sands. With his death the whole 
character of the Scotch war changed for 
the worse, and Rose felt the change seri- 
ously. Robert Bruce had emerged from 
his hiding-place, while his rash murder of 
John Comyn, the former regent, had con- 
verted him from one of Edward’s parti- 
sans into a vigorous asserter of national 
independence. Having had the Scottish 
crown placed on his head at Scone, he 
crossed the Border with a largearmy. In 
1311 he was at Lanercost for three days. 
In 1314 his brother Edward occupied 
Rose for the same time, and laid waste 
the whole neighbouring forest land of 
Inglewood, while Bishop Halton was be- 
sieged in Carlisle. Carlisle castie, under 
the capable command of Sir Andrew 
Harclay, having proved too strong for 
the Scottish army to take, Robert Bruce 
was forced to raise the siege and retreat. 
But he retreated only to return again. 
In 1322 he burnt the unlucky Rose, and 
twice in that year ravaged the country 
farand wide. Neither Rose nor any part 
of the diocese afforded a safe home for 
the bishop. He fled far afield. Some 
ninety years before Bishop Mauclerk had 
purchased the manor of Horncastle from 
its then possessor, and this little Lincoln- 
shire town became Halton’s place of 
refuge. His connection with the place 
was strengthened and his revenue in- 
creased by the grant of the advowson 
and great tithes which, after a moving 
letter to the Pope from Edward IL, set- 
ting forth in piteous terms the miserable 
straits to which the bishop was reduced 
by the maraudings of the Scots, John 
XXII. in 1381 had appropriated to the see 
of Carlisle. Strange as it may seem to 
those who are accustomed to regard a bishop 
as the spiritual father of his diocese, living 
and dying in the midst of his own people, 
Horncastle continued through the Middle 
Ages to be the chief residence of the bishops 
of Carlisle. There they held ordinations, 
and there, in the manor-house, in 1555 died 
Bishop Aldridge, “scholar, poet, and orator,” 
some time provost of Eton—who, .in his 
youth, had attracted Erasmus by his “ blanda 
eloquentia,” and accompanied him on his fam- 
ous visit to Walsingham—and there he was 
buried. The advowson of Horncastle con- 
tinued in the gift of the bishops of Carlisle 
till within the last thirty years, when it 
passed by exchange to the more appropriate 
patronage of the bishops of Lincoln. More 
peaceful times having ensued, Halton re- 
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turned to Rose, where he died lst Novem- 
ber, 1324. 

After Bishop Halton the chief builder at 
Rose was Bishop Kirby (1332—52). In 
1336 he obtained licence from the king to 
crenellate his episcopal mansion, i.e. to pro- 
vide it with battlements and other defensive 
works, which, in reality, converted it into a 
castle. Kirby rebuilt Rose as a quadrangle, 
surrounded by a rampart and ditch, preserv- 
ing the old peel-tower at the north-east 
corner, to which he added the banqueting-hall 
and kitchen and offices, on the east and south 
sides of the open court. These two sides of the 
quadrangle have completely perished, their 
place being occupied by a raised terrace with 
retaining walls. Kirby’s works were doubt- 
less continued by the successor Gilbert 
Welton (1353—1362), who, in 1356, obtained 
a second licence to crenellate. On the west 
side of Strickland’s Tower, forming the 
north side of the quadrangle where is now 
a vacant space, was the council chamber, 
called “Great Paradise,” forming the great 
chamber, or solar, with a room or cellar 
beneath it. Beyond this, still to the west, 
and in its present position, was the chapel, 
with the Constable’s tower, furnished with 
its drawbridge and portcullis, forming as 
it still does the chief entrance to the castle. 
In the fifteenth century, Bishop Bell (1477— 
1496), added the square tower which bears 
his monogram on the north front, against 
the chapel wall. Towards the beginning of 
the reign of Henry VIII. came John Kite, 
1501—1537, who, by Wolsey’s influence, 
had been translated from the uncomfortable 
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archbishopric of Armagh to the titular 
archbishopric of Thebes (“in partibus in- 
fidelium”), and to the more substantial pre- 
ferment of the bishopric of Carlisle, and who 
proved a faithful friend to the fallen cardinal 
in his adversity. Bishop Kite completed the 
quadrangle by the erection of the western 
side, including the tower, which still bears 
his name, where the chief living-rooms of 
the modern palace are situated. By that 
. time some degree of privacy had 
become a necessity. The great 
hall no longer satisfied the re- 
quirements of ordinary life, and 
Bishop Kite’s new wing was fur- 
nished with private parlours and 
bed chambers, connectel by cor- 
ridors and galleries. He died here 
in 1537. The upper room in 
Kite’s tower goes by the somewhat 
ghastly name of “the hangman’s 
room,” and is said to be the home 
of a ghost. 

Passing from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century we find Rose 
once more suffering from the 
troubles of the times. In 1645 it 
was held for the Royalists, but 
taken by the Parliamentarians and 
used for some time as a prison for 
the defeated Cavaliers. The pen- 
dulum swinging in the opposite’ 











View of the Castle from the Rosary. 


direction, on the outbreak of the second civil 
war in 1648, it was again garrisoned by the 
Royalists, but after a two hours’ assault, it 
was taken by storm and once more burnt by 
order of Colonel Cholmley. Fuller, always 
quaint, writes, “Rose Castle, the bishop’s 
best seat, hath lately the rose therein with- 
ered, and the prickles and the ruins thereof 
only remain.” 

Sold by the Parliament to its first Puritan 
captor, Colonel Heveringham, who is said 
to have fitted up the offices as a residence 
for himself, on the Restoration it returned 
to the see, and the first appointed bishop, 
Dr. Richard Sterne, at once began to patch 
up the ruins. But his tenure of the see 
was short, and in 1664, after only four 
years’ occupancy, he was translated to York, 
leaving the work so incomplete that his 
successor, the holy and assiduous Dr. Rain- 
bow (1664—1684), found it necessary to 
rebuild the chapel which Sterne had re-edified, 
with two good parlours below, now the 
bishop's library and study, and to spend a 
large sum upon the house generally. In 
the time of the next bishop but one, the 
learned and very busy prelate,. William 
Nicolson, one of the most noteworthy men 
who has filled the see (1702—1718), Rose 
was once more in jeopardy from the hasty 
and ill-conceived rising of the Jacobites in 
1715. The bishop, writing to Archbishop 
Wake, says, “They had iully prepared to 
have given mea visit, and to that end hovered 
a whole day on the banks of the Eden; 
they were, however, prevented from doing 
so by the swollen state of the river.” 

During the rebellion of 1745 Rose had 
a still more narrow escape. The pictu- 
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resque story that the 
gallant leader of the 
Jacobite troop, Captain 
Macdonald, withdrew 
his men on learning that 
Mrs. Dacre, the daugh- 
ter of the then bishop, 
Sir George Fleming, had 
only just lain in, and 
that her infant daughter, 
afterwards Rosemary, 
Lady Clerk, was about to 
be christened, and that 
he pinned his white cock- 
ade on the child’s cap 
as a protection, though 
confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the lady herself, 
who necessarily could 
only have been a hear- 
say witness, and celebrated in poetry, is 
unhappily refuted by the stern logic of 
dates. The white cockade which was long 
religiously preserved in the family, though 
now unhappily lost, was a proof of some 
substantial truth underlying the story. It 
may have been given by the gallant soldier 
to secure the safety of the mother and her 
infant, but that it was given on the day of 
her birth and at the time of her christening 
is certainly untrue. 

The current tradition is prettily told by 
Mr. Hardwicke Rawnsley :— 

“ ¢ Fear not, fear not,’ Macdonald said, 
‘T have a wife and bairnies three. 
What will they call the little maid ?’ 
‘Good sir, they name her Rosemarie. 


Mary, the rose without athorn, 
From her they name the babe new-born.’ 


** Then round Macdonald turned and swore, 
‘If Rosemary were out in bloom 
I would not burst the Castle door, 
Or let my gallants rob a room. 
Here, nurse, go take this white cockade, 
Go pin it on the little maid. 
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“ For if our troopers come this way, 
And that cockade and babe be shown, 
They shall not dare to rob or s'ay, 
While brave Prince Charlie seeks his own, 
God speed his cause, and long life be 
To Castle Rose and Kose Marie.’ ” 
ose Castle assumed its present aspect 
under the large-hearted and liberal-handed 
bishop, Hugh Percy, at the beginning of his 
nearly thirty years’ episcopate (1827—1856). 
He found Rose ina very bad state, much was 
out of repair, or what had been done in the 
way of rebuilding had been badly done. 
Bishop Percy’s 
predecessor, Bi- 
shop Venables 
Vernon (after- 
wards Vernon 
Harcourt) had a 
numerous and 
increasing fam- 
ily. The income 
of the see was 
not large and he 
lived in great 
simplicity, con- 
trasting strongly 
with the magni- 
ficence of his 
archiepiscopal 
state at Bishop- 
thorpe. The 
story went that 
when the nur- 
series would no 
longer contain 
the growing 
tribe, the village 
masonand joiner 
were called in to 
knock up a new 
room. Whether 
this is a libel or 
not, Bishop Per- 
cy’sline of action 
was very differ- 
ent. He deter- 
mined that the 
Castle should be 
com pletely re- 
stored, and that the work should be done in 
the best manner possible. The architect 
called in was Rickman, the plump little 
Quaker who was the first to reduce the 
study. of Gothic architecture to a system. 
Rickman’s buildings at Rose, as everywhere 
else, show the gulf that often exists between 
theory and practice. His writings on archi- 
tecture are far more commendable than 
the architecture he produced. Still at that 
time it is difficult to say whether any one 
XXXV—58 
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would have succeeded better, and the build- 
ings at Rose have the merit of interior 
convenience, and an exterior which, if rather 
flat and bald, is not quite at variance with 


ancient models. The whole work was done 
on the most liberal scale. Having bor- 
rowed money on the see for the substantial 
repairs and rebuilding, the whole of which 
was paid offin his lifetime, he spent £40,000 
of his own money on what he called the 
luxuries—Strickland’s Tower, the terraces, 
gardens, and so 
forth. Very little 
has been left for 
later prelates to 
do, except to 
maintain what 
Bishop Percy 
so nobly pro- 
vided, and to 
add decorative 
works which 
were not dreamt 
of in his time. 
On approach- 
ing the Castle 
through the low- 
arched gate- 
house, which has 
a room for the 
warder to the 
right, we have 
before us the 
long north front, 
brokea by the 
machicolated 
entrance tower, 
and to the left 
Bishop Bell’s 
tower, and far- 
ther still, only 
joined on by a 
terrace wall, 
where once the 
Council Cham- 
berstood, Bishop 
Strickland’s 
tower, the kernel 
of the whole building. At right angles 
stretches the west front, from which pro- 
jects the tall stern mass of Bishop Kite’s 
tower. On entering the courtyard we find 
only two sides of the quadrangle standing, 
the northern and western. The whole 
building is of the local red sandstone, rich of 
hue. ‘The most conspicuous feature on the 
north side is Bishop Rainbow's chapel, 
altered and feebly Gothicised by Rickman. 
The western block was almost rebuilt by 
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The modern Staircase. 


It has two oriel windows 


Bishop Percy. 
side by side, lighting the dining-room below 


and the drawing-room above. The design 
frigidly correct and entirely devoid of in- 
spiration, carries Cambridge men back to 
the buildings by the same architect at St. 
John’s. 

The interior is too distinctly modern to 
call for description. The chief apartments are 
well proportioned and of good size. The 
steps of the chief staircase of polished oak 


supply a welcome bit of colour, 
The only portion of the interior 
which challenges attention is 
the chapel; a large and _ lofty 
apartment, with four Gothic 
windows to the south, and one 
to the east, filled with rich 
stained glass. The walls, which 
were left whitewashed _ by 
Bishop Percy were stencilled 
under Bishop Harvey Good- 
win’s direction with red roses 
and pomegranates. The wood 
and plaster ceiling was also en- 
riched, and the altar raised and 
supplied with rich furniture 
and hangings. The panelling 
of the stalls, of the familiar 
linen pattern, came from Lam- 
beth Palace, a gift from Arch- 
bishop Manners Sutton to 
Bishop Percy, who was his son- 
in-law. The general effect of 
the chapel is rich and_har- 
monious. 

There is a good collection of 
portraits of the bishops, the 
property of the see, prints the 
greater part, but some paintings 
in oil. The latterinclude Bishop 
Smith by an unknown artist, 
and Bishop Nicolson. There is 
also a portrait of Anne, Coun- 
tess of Pembroke, 1673, presented by herself. 

The grounds of Rose Castle are extensive 
and beautiful, commanding delightful views 
of the Lake Hills. The delicious rosary 
has already been mentioned. One curious 
adjunct to an episcopal residence, speaking 
loudly of the change of manners and the 
amelioration of tastes, is the cockpit, where 
matches are said to have been at one time 
fought for the amusement of the bishop and 
his friends. 
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OW live a life so “deaved with din,” 
So strained with haste, so vexed with 
worry ? 

Why, watch the burn that leaps the linn 

In shattered foam and feverish flurry ; 
And mark how often, side by side 

With racing ripple, whirling eddy, 
Calm breadths of slow bavk-water glide 

At dreamy leisure, clear and steady ! 


Mark how they mirror, hour by hour, 
In warm green bays withdrawn from 
noises, 
A swinging branch, a laughing flower, 
A bird that on a bulrush poises ! 
So mine’s the brook’s life—rush and race, 
Thrice-thwarted effort, ceaseless duty ; 
Yet have I, here and there, a space 
For sweet content and dreams of beauty ! 
VIDA BRISS. 








ON THE RIVIERA DI PONENTE. 
By JOHN G. DOW. 











Ponte San Luigi. 


HE desire which draws one to the Riviera 

is akin to none of those desires which 

lead travellers hither and thither to all other 
places where travellers are wont to go. Else- 
where he travels for curiosity and sightsee- 
ing ; he goes to the Riviera for repose and 
recuperation and the dolce far niente. He 
goes there not to travel but to sojourn for a 
season, to make friendship with the Medi- 
terranean shore, and yield himself up to the 
amorous beauty of Italian skies; to dream, 
sketch, rove about in idle enjoyment, become 
a faun in the woods and a merman by the 
sea, and saturate his mind with the still 


poetry of the land where the 
lemon andorange groves never 
cease to flower and bear fruit. 

Already at Marseilles the 
soft persuasion of a new cli- 
mate begins to rejuvenate the 
brain-racked Londoner or the 
invalid with flushed cheek and 
fevered pulse. The winds of 
the Rhone valley forget their 
wintry keenness and caress 
the temples with downy touch. 
The sky has strangely melted 
away from that hardness as 
of blue steel which made it 
cold in Paris. The flies dance 
in the sunny air. The first 
flash of the Mediterranean re- 
awakens the sentiment of the 
march-worn Ten Thousand, 
when the happy cry broke 
from their lips, “ @aAarra, 
Oadarra.” From Marseilles 
the journey eastwards has its 





passing interests, but we ignore 


these. We pass Toulon with 
its convicts; pass little way- 
side stations, where the winter 
flowers are in bloom; pass 
Fréjus, with its Roman port 
and its old-world tranquillity ; 
pass Cannes, the Brighton of 
the Mediterranean, with its 
English natives and its sprink- 
ling of French foreigners— 
Cannes, redolent of artificial 
perfumes and fashion and 
five oclock tea—and with 
a rush we cross the Var, 
once to many a refugee the 
dividing line between Austrian oppression 
and the exile’s freedom in France, and clatter 
into the depét at Nice. It is a pleasing 
illusion to fancy oneself now in Italy though 
it be only Jtalia irredenta, and Nice, like 
one expatriated, still clings to traditions 
which bind it to a more romantic land 
than the country of its adoption. An air 
of Italy still lingers about the first city of 
the Riviera di Ponente. The memories of 
the place take us back to the ’48 and the ’59. 
The spirit of Garibaldi still lingers there. 
Veterans of the Risorgimento still haunt the 
cafés, The faces of the women are Italian 











Olives on Cap Martin. 


faces. The cathedral is the first Italian church 
we see. The enthusiasm for King Carnival 
is still keener than in any Italian town. If 
-an Italian carnival would be witnessed in 
something like its former pageantry, it must 
be sought in Nice. Even Rome cannot aspire 
to the happy madness with which the light- 
hearted Nicois abandon themselves to the 


innocent tomfoolery of the carnival proces- - 


sion, the battles of flowers and confetti, the 
-domino and mask or other fantastic attire, 
the music and the mirth, and the giddy 
whirl of the Veglione. Another and more 
delightful custom, once English also but now 
long tabooed by Puritanism, is the dance and 
song round the Maypole. ussignol che vola, 
we can hear the girls sing in clear Italian as 
they dance together in holiday garb. May 
has brought the nightingale, the May Queen 
is crowned, the light young feet trip in ca- 
-dence round the garlanded pole, and the merry 
voices keep time to the tune, 0 russignol che 
vola. 

Nature and art have combined to render 
Monte Carlo the perfection of loveliness, and 
in a sense the most attractive spot in Europe. 
Sea and sky continually smile there. It is 
sheltered from every rude wind. The tumbled 


hills reflect the bright colours of the sun- 


shine. Luxurious promenades overlook the 
quiet bay where one may loiter in idle vege- 
tation under the shadow of old palms. The 
gardens and grounds are enriched with the 
most exquisite specimens of botanical trea- 
sure that money can purchase. The Casino, 
though somewhat florid in its architecture, is 
built with the solidity and splendour of a 
palace. The concerts, all open to the public, 
engage the finest vocal and instrumental 
talent that can be procured. Soldiers pre- 
serve punctilious decorum. The privacy of 
every visitor may be as inviolate as in a 
great city. Beyond the bay the beetling crag 
of old Monaco frowns upon the sea, and the 
eastellated pile of the Prince’s palace sits in 
royal state upon its verge. Everything is 
sumptuous about Monaco and Monte Carlo, 
everything princely. Nothing is mean, 
nothing shabby, save the raison-d@étre to 
which all this magnificence owes its being— 
the proceeds of a game of hazard in which 
the chances run with the precision of destiny 
against the player. It is possible to surrender 
oneself to the seductions of the place and 
ignore for a week the barbaric pigeon-shoot- 
ings and the salle & jouer with the whispered 
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horror of its ever-repeated tragedies; but 
after the first sweet repose has been enjoyed, 
one awakens to a sense of recoil as from 
some indefinable dread that seems to brood 
there, as though the ghosts of broken world- 
lings went wailing by night about those 
abandoned halls. We rest at Monte Carlo 
for a first taste of the blissful ease of rumi- 
nation on the Riviera, and being refreshed we 
suddenly wish to quit the scene. We pass 
on to Mentone, English pet among the towns 
of the Riviera, first discovered of those mild 
retreats, and still the universal favourite. 
One of the many peaceful delights of the 
Riviera is the drive along the Cornice road. 
The judicious traveller will eschew the rail- 
way. Though not so irritating as beyond 
Genoa, where the tunnels and peepholes sug- 
gest a passage through an immense flute, the 
tunnels even on the Western Riviera act like 
an intermittent fever, and half the beauty 
and all the quiet pleasure of the journey are 
swallowed up in smoke and noise and dark- 
ness.- The drive from Monte Carlo to Men- 


tone is too beautiful to be missed. The road 
winds and undulates through dusky olive- 
woods on either hand down to the bottom of 
low ravines and up gentle slopes to a height 
far above sea-level, past casual shrines by the 
wayside, into open spaces on the rocky moun- 


tain flank where long stretches of coast re- 
veal themselves before and behind, and the 
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blue level of the Mediterranean lies below. 
Roccabruna scrambles on its cliff to our left ; 
we turn the shoulder, and with senses bliss- 
fully entranced by earth and air and sea and 
sky, listening in lazy mood to the drowsy 
jingle of the horses’ bells or the plaintive 
cluck of the driver’s “Ee-uc! Ee-uc!” we 
pass into the ancient olive-glades of Cap Mar- 
tin, where the gnarled boles are said to boast 
their thousand years of antiquity, where 
goat-footed Pan might still be heard piping 
in the empty day, and the Dryads be seen 
glancing in the shade. The old Roman road 
is still here. Julius Cesar passed this way 
to the conquest of Gaul and Britain. A 
greater than Cesar also passed by Cap Mar- 
tin and made the imperial highway which we 
are now traversing. Saracen horses streamed 


_through these olives in the Dark Ages, send- 


ing the Mentonaschi of those days scurrying 
to mountain fastnesses ; the square block of 
a medieval watch-tower against the Saracen 
may still be seen crowning the next high 
point of vantage along the coast. Thus 
under these patriarchal olives the idle dreams 
of an old-world paganism blend confusedly 
with the Middle Age and with ancient and 
modern conquest. Pan ceases to pipe, and 
the wood-nymphs look on in wonder, while 
the rough boulders of that narrow strip of 
Roman causeway resound to the solid tramp 
of the legionaries, the wild clatter of Infidel 


Mentone, from the West. 
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horsemen, the rumble of Napoleonic artil- 
lery. 

In Mentone itself there is nothing of cry- 
ing interest. Since its discovery, little more 
than a generation ago, as a winter retreat 
for invalids, it has developed from a slum- 
brous oil-port into a humming hive of Eng- 
lish residents, and now it is nothing more. 
By-and-by it is like to be something different. 
A barracks has been erected near Cap Mar- 
tin, a strong fortress has been built upon 
Mont Agel to command the town, and Men- 
tone is like to have its peace broken hence- 
forth by the noise of warlike preparations 
and the boom of heavy guns. A single walk 
through the old town, which, after the fashion 
of Riviera towns, is clustered in picturesque 
confusion upon an eminence, a climb up the 
steep, narrow way past the cathedral with 
its Italian campanile to the strangely mixed 
cemetery on the hill-top, will satisfy the 
visitor that Mentone has little to delight 
the curiouseye. Its pleasures are in no wise 
sensational. The interests of its residential 
population are local and circumscribed. They 
consist of such mild fare as tea-fights, work- 
ing - parties, exhibitions of water - colour 
sketches, mutual admirations, with an occa- 
sional picnic and a very casual dance. Per- 
haps the only rare pleasure which the town 
can afford is a peculiar one—the preaching of 
the French Protestant pastor, a man verily 
born for a saint, M. Delapierre, the sweetness 
and fervour of whose discourse with its lam- 
bent glow of mingled tenderness and passion 
have the strangely unique power of making 
Calvinism almost beautiful. 

But Mentone is a centre from which all 
manner of delightful drives, walks, and don- 
key-rides may be taken. A pleasant course 
back towards Monte Carlo and inland brings 
us to Roccabruna, flung topsy-turvy down 
the precipitous hillside, it is said, by the 
devil in a rage. A stretch further leads to 
that imposing ruin of the Turbia, the T'o- 
phea Augusti, from which we see all the 
valley unfolding itself at our feet, with the 
sharply defined Aiguille in the distance and 
the road winding through fertile ficlds round 
the shoulder to the miraculous shrine of the 
Madonna di Laghetto, consolatory mother of 
so many painful pilgrims. When the Vir- 
gin’s festival approaches, the road to Laghetto 
is dotted for many leagues with a continuous 
stream of the faithful, like one of those in- 
terminable continental] trains of ants, creep- 
ing some on crutches, many barefooted, to 
the all-healing sanctuary in hope of relief 
from bodily suffering, or for the more secret 
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solace of the wounded spirit, and we meet 
them returning with some little token dis. 
played for a commemoration of the pilgrimage 
and an emblem of some comfort found. Even 
the heretic may claim a kinship of human 
sympathy here, and a simple rosary received 
with no illusion of a superstitious creed may 
symbolize a communicated benison of Faith 
and Hope and Love. For whilst the creeds 
are many, the human heart is one. 

A shorter drive in the opposite direction 
brings us to the gates of an earthly Paradise, 
where Science and Poetry join hands—the 
garden of the Mortola. It is open to the 
public twice a week, and a post-card insures 
immediate receipt of a card of admission. 
No words can convey an adequate impression 
of the mingled wealth and beauty which this 
garden displays. The Empress Frederick, 
after repeated visits, compared it with the 
Portuguese gardens at Cintra, and left it an 
open question whether she did not consider it 
the loveliest garden in Europe. Certainly 
such gimcrack affairs as the Pallavicini gar- 
dens at Pegli offer but a vulgar show com- 
pared with the stately and quiet magnificence 
of La Mortola. Myriads of rate exotics 
flourish here in the open air the whole winter 
long. Hundreds of different species woo the 
butterflies and bees on Christmas morning 
with blossoms of every hue. Maultitudinous 
faint floral exhalations surprise the sense like 
flower-spirits floating in the air. Woods of 
eucalyptus and groves of acacia, clumps of 
pine-trees and palms and irregular masses of 
cactus and aloe and euphorbia, scattered beds 
of corn-flowers that spring as if wild and 
tangled thickets of shrubs with no orthodox 
arrangement, present the appearance of a 
spontaneous growth to which Art has only 
here and there added a touch of decoration. 
The beauty is so natural that it is difficult to 
believe we are in a planned and catalogued 
botanical garden, of which every corner is 
enriched by some scientific curio or treasure. 
But Art has worked with Nature to illumi- 
nate Science with a charm that is not her 
own, and the paths of this botanical garden 
lead by ways that scem to have caught a 
glamour from the eyes of Rappacini’s daugh- 
ter. One thinks of Hawthorne’s tale and 
imagination fills the air with poetry. 

Easy and favourite walks from Mentone 
are to the Pont St. Louis, that connecting 
link over a vast gorge which splits the solid 
mountain from summit to foundation, and 
divides France from Italy ; to the picturesque 
cliff known as the Rochers Rouges, and those 
mysterious caverns where pre-historic bones, 
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were found, and where, when the sea is 
quiet, the ghosts of the cave-dwellers may 
still be heard uttering long-drawn dreadful 
sighs through haunted blow-holes among the 
breakers. Inland the excursions may be 
numbered by scores. Mentone easily bears 
the palm for variety of hill-scenery. Four 
valleys open up the hills, and about these 
the traveller may wander at will, making 
unimagined discoveries of curious Italian 
borgate, perched like ravens’ nests among the 
rocks—Gorbio soaring skyward on the peak 
of a cone; Sant’ Agnese hiding beside the 
ruins of Haroun’s impregnable and almost 
inaccessible stronghold ; Castiglione in its 
eyrie up the Carrei, and a hundred others 
mostly dating from Moorish times ; and as he 
sketches some picturesquely housed nook 
he may make acquaintance with the ancient 
Basilios and weather-beaten Mariettas of the 
place, who will delight him with a world of 
strange memories and with an insight into 
new and not unlovely phases of simple hu- 
manity. Roaming about among those old- 
world haunts and unfrequented by-ways will 
afford unlimited interest alike to the artist, 
the botanist, the student of natural history, 
the mere pedestrian, and the amateur student 
of human originalities. But if the tourist is 
bitten with the American mania for “lions,” 

he should return to the railway-train and 
never stop till he can chew a toothpick over 


the handwriting of Christopher Columbus in 
the Municipio at Genoa. 

Leaving Mentone we mount the long ascent 
past the French and Italian custom. -houses, 
up by the olive-fringed highway between two 
rival osterie that grin malediction and religion 
in one another's faces, and from the summit 
of the open acclivity, five hundred feet above 
the sea-level, we enjoy the most command- 
ing view of coast scenery on the whole 
Cornice road— Mentone slumbering behind us 
in its twofold bay, Mont Agel w ith its new 
fortress above, Cap Martin with its olives, 
Monte Carlo and Monaco beyond. with the 
heavy mass of the Téte du Chien like a wateh- 
dog keeping guard over its beautiful princess, 
the sharp point of Antibes shooting seaward 
in the distance, and on the far horizon the 
faint violet streak of the Esterelles, all to the 
left filled in with the sunny blue of the Mid- 
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land Sea. At our feet, in its soft-bosomed 
recess, lies the garden of La Mortola in what 
appears to be the tumbling beauty of a wil- 
derness, stretching down to the sea-border 
where sentinel pines watch the waves of the 
forlorn imperial sea foam themselves away 
on a broken headland. Eastward we look 
upon the bay of little Latte by the shore, 
where the climate is milder than anywhere 
else between Nice and Genoa ; Castel d’Appio 
sitting upon its height in rugged Roman 
strength, not yet shaken to pieces by earth- 
quakes, the last of which rent its foundation 
rocks with a cleft into which Curtius might 
have leapt ; the Roman road creeping gingerly 
along the cliff by that famous gateway, with 
its Genoese coat of arms, the Porta Canarda, 
under which Charles V. was nearly felled by 
a falling stone; Ventimiglia, on its foreland, 
with its superfluous fortifications and obsolete 
harbour, where the sea is yellow with silt 
from the Roja; the Cape of Bordighera 
stretched out beyond like a green-sleeved 
arm and sun-jewelled hand ; and above, the 
dim brown hills that deepen into purple as 
they recede. 

One may follow the carriage-way and ob- 
serve that peculiar geological formation of 
the mountain-side which formerly rendered 
a passage, even on foot, an impracticable 
attempt, except by the artificial cutting of 
the Roman road at the point where the Porta 
Canarda commanded all transit. The same 
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formation affects the Corr.ice, and the Italian 
Government has at this point anticipated 
invasion. A prepared chamber may be seen 
in the rock ready for a charge of dynamite, 
which at an hour’s notice would blow both 
cliff and roadway headlong to the sea. But 
it is a pleasant walk by Latte, up through 
the vineyards, and round a cool pine-clad 
shoulder to the rock on which Castel d’Appio 
stands. Having seen this medizval as well 
as Roman ruin, we follow the mule-track 
across the great earthquake rifts, past a 
delightful meadow where the orchids and 
wild hyacinths blow in their season, down by 
lofty walls that shield the vines, to the dis- 
mantled fortress which used to hold the keys 
of further ingress into Italy. 

“No one stays in Ventimiglia,” a lady 
once said to me, by which she implied no 
English visitor. But a visitor of antiquarian 
or slightly Bohemian tastes will find a rich 
and varied interest in this ancient city of the 
Intemelii. Its authentic history takes us 
back to early Roman times. Recent discovery 
has found that its eastern division is built 
upon the site of the old Roman town of 
Nervina, of which the respectable amphi- 
theatre may now be visited. In the upper 
city there is the site of a temple to Castor 
and Pollux, now consecrated to Christianity 
by the church of San Michele. In the middle 
ages Ventimiglia became the seat of an arch- 
bishop, throve as a mercantile port, suffered 
nobly in the Ghibelline cause, built walls and 
gates to itself, fell under the Grimaldi of 
Monaco, was bought by the Bank of Saint 
George of dragon renown, passed under the 
protection of Genoa, gave birth to many 
noble families, the Lascaris, Orengo, Lanteri, 
Galleani, whose palaces may yet be seen with 
heavily iron-stanchioned windows like those 
in great Italian cities, strengthened itself 
with a massive fortress which was blown 
into the air only so late as 1884—all of 
these things, are they not written in the 
book of the Chronicles of Professor Rossi ? 
The interest extends to the valleys which 
stretch far inland from this now dccayed 
city—that of the Roja, which takes us across 
a fringe of French territory up to San Dal- 
mazzo, a cool summer retreat whence the 
road tunnels through the Col di Tenda to the 
plain of Piemonte ; and the more picturesque 
valley of the Nervia, which leads us by 
chestnut-covered slopes and townships fan- 
tastic with antiquity ; Campo Rosso, with 
its frescoed loggias and painted campanile 
and mermaids that have forsaken their mer- 
men to come back to the village church, and 
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abide there playing with water-jets by the 
marble staircase ; Dolceacqua, with its bridge 
like a patriarchal camel's hump, uniting the 
double cluster of houses that huddle together 
on either side of the river as if still in terror 
of the Saracen, and its shapely ruin of the 
Doria palace, with its noble Gothic windows 
and its culverin still lying in the gateway, sug- 
gestive alike of revel and of siege ; and so up 
the valley to Isolabona, Pigna, “and the rose- 
tinged snow-peaks above. 

From Ventimiglia by Vallecrosia to Bordi- 
ghera is a low stretch of flat and dusty level, 
hemmed in by monotonous mounds of fossi- 
liferous blue clay. Within comparatively 
recent geological times it must have been all 
under sea, and the trace of a former beach 
may still be observed far above the present 
sea-line. The visitor to Bordighera will 
scarcely find the place invested with the fic- 
titious glory thrown round it in the romance 
of Dr. Antonio, but I can well believe that 
the longer one stays in Bordighera, the more 
inclined one will be to lingerthere. Itseems 
to be a place peculiarly adapted for somno- 
lent hibernation. Its sunny repose and 
indolence would readily overcome the spirit, 
make one drop into comfortable semi-invalid 
ways, and indulge in the pleasant and withal 
fashionable cult of a Scotch idealism that has 


passed the way of Italy. But the special 
delights of Bordighera are the palm, the sun- 


shine, and the sea. Here one may court all 
the wayward moods of the Mediterranean by 
sunlight and moonlight, in passion and in 
peace; here best observe the dvnpWpov yéAacpa 
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which gladdened the eyes of Aischylus, and 
listen to the burden of that low, unsatisfied 
ery which saddened the verse of Sophocles, or 
the rolling fugue of the ground-swell after 
the storm to which Homer set the music of 
his lines; here best realise the grandeur of 
its swift-flashing and impetuous southern 
wrath, so unlike the rage of northern seas, 
when the green-glimmering waves rush upon 
the shore with their white crests streaming 
to the wind, and the long charge breaks like 
a blundered attack upon the immovable artil- 
lery of the rocks, and the flashing spray 
whistles high in air like splintered “sabres ; 
here best interpret, if one can, why this mid- 
land sea, so individual and so human in its 
passions and caprices, is yet so self-centred 
and irresponsive, so receptive of the poet's 
love, yet so inaccessible to the poet’s con- 
quest. Here, too, more than elsewhere, one 
may bask in sunshine, for that radiant sun 
seems to haunt Bordighera point as if by 
special favour. Quite commonly, during 
days that are cloudy elsewhere, Bordighera 
shines out bright to the sea ; and as ev ening 
falls, long after the shore to east and west is 
shrouded in shadow, the pink and white 
houses of Bordighera glance a happy response 
to the sun’s lingering ‘salutation. ‘This is the 
place to watch him go down night after 
night behind Antibes or the Téte du Chien 
and study the fresh surprise of colour that 
every new sunset brings. I have seen a dozen 
studies of the Téte by the same hand placed 
side by side, and all so different that each 
might have been by a different artist, each 
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View of old Bordighera. 
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having the poetry 
of its individual 
colouring. But no 
artist’s brush can 
catch the evanes- 
cent glow that 
comes and goes 
over the western 
sky as the sun sets, 
like the blush on a 
girl’s cheek, or the 
shifting harmony 
- of tone that plays 
there and dies away 
like soft aerial 
music. Is it be- 
cause of its palms 
that Bordighera is 
so favoured of the 
sun? for of all 
plants the palm is 
the bride-elect of 
Pheebus, as the pine 
is wedded to the 
wind. A _ single 
splash of a big 
brush will suffice to 
produce the sug- 
gestion of a palm 
leaf, but what pig- 
ments will avail to 
express the living 
dance of its lights 
and the continually 
rewoven web of its 
shadows, its glance 
of silver and gleam 
of gold as its deli- 
cate fingers play at 
fairy games with 
thesunbeams? And 
when thesun begins 
to sink, we may 
hear the palm whis- 
per and see it blush 
good-night. 
Unfortunately 
for the poetry of the palm, Bordighera 
has turned this noble plant into an article 
of religious commerce. The legend is familiar 
—the placing of the obelisk in the Piazza 
S. Pietro at Rome, the proclamation of 
silence upon pain of death, the difficulty 
about the ropes, the shout of the Bordighera 
sailor to “wet them,” saving of the obelisk, 
sailor's pardon, grant in perpetuity to him 
and his heirs to supply the Pope with palm 
leaves for Easter-—a pretty legend. But the 
commerce has long been carried on, and 
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Salita in old San Remo. 






against Palm Sun- 
day the plants may 
everywhere be seen 
with their fronds 
bound up together 
to prevent the sun 
from kissing the 
pallor from the 
tender shoots. The 
effect is hideous, 
but the business is 
profitable, and 
palm-blanching has 
become so distinc- 
tively an enterprise 
of this place that 
there are said to be 
more palms in Bor- 
dighera than in all 
the Holy Land. 

San Remo is the 
German Paradise 
of the Riviera, as 
Mentone is charac- 
teristically the Eng- 
lish. But all lan- 
guages are spoken 
here, and whatever 
his nationality, the 
seeker after repose 
and southern 
beauty will hardly 
care to search 
further than San 
Remo. There is a 
rivalry among those 
resorts of the 
Riviera, each one 
boasting its own 
peculiar advan- 
tages, and perhaps 
San Remo must be 
credited with a 
greater variety of 
attractions than 
any other place on 
this coast. Once 
an indolent fishing village, it has developed 
into a large modern town, wherein every 
diversity of taste car find abundant grati- 
fication—the social, the fashionable, the 
artistic, the antiquarian, the scientific, the 
Bohemian. 

Artistic antiquities form a staple commerce 
of the town, and there are many old curio- 
sity shops where one may spend a little for- 
tune in marbles and bronzes, wood carvings, 
ancient ornaments in silver and gold, old 
paintings, beautiful old Italian furniture. 











JOHN HERSCHEL. 


Even a barbarian might take on a veneering 
of connoisseurship in San Remo. Asa matter 
of fact many barbarians do. 

It is a common mistake of English visitors 
to hasten away from the Riviera too soon. 
The first few days of hot weather, which 
sometimes come rather abruptly, frighten 
most away to the higher grounds or to Swit- 


zerland. If they stayed, they would find 
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the heat not in any degree oppressive till at 
least the middle of June month; and what 
an amount of interest and pleasure and 
beauty they miss by hurrying off in March— 
the summer flowers and the early fruit, the 
fireflies and the nightingale, the frogs and 
the grilli, all of them inseparable associations 
of the Riviera, and sources of perpetual 
delight ! 


THE GREAT ASTRONOMERS. 
By SIR ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


V.—JOHN HERSCHEL. 


HIS illustrious son of an 
illustrious father was 
born at Slough, near 
Windsor, on the 7th 
March, 1792. He was 
the only child of Sir 
William Herschel, who 
had married somewhat 

late in life, as we have already mentioned. 

The surroundings among which the young 
astronomer was reared afforded him excellent 
training for that career on which he was to 
enter, and in which he was destined to attain 
a fame only less brilliant than that of his 
father. The circumstances of his youth 
permitted him to enjoy one great advantage 
which was denied to the elder Herschel. He 
was able, from his childhood, to devote 
himself almost exclusively to intellectual 
pursuits. 

John Herschel entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, when he was seventeen years 
of age. His university career abundantly 
fulfilled his father’s earnest desire that his 
only son should develop a capacity for the 
ag of science. After obtaining many 
esser distinctions, he finally came out as 
Senior Wrangler in 1813. It was indeed a 
notable year in the mathematical annals of 
the University. Second on that list, in 
which Herschel’s name was first, appeared 
that of the illustrious Peacock, afterwards 
Dean of Ely, who remained throughout life 
one of Herschel’s most intimate friends. 

Almost immediately after taking his 
degree, Herschel gave evidence of possessing 
a special aptitude for original scientific in- 
vestigation. He sent to the Royal Society 
a mathematical paper which was published 
in the Philosophical Transactions. Doubtless 


the splendour that attached to the name he 
bore assisted him in procuring an early 
recognition of his own great powers. Certain 
it is that he was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society at the unprecedentedly early age of 
twenty-one. Even after this remarkable 


encouragement to adopt a scientific career 
as the business of his life, it does not seem 
that John Herschel at first contemplated 
devoting himself exclusively to science. He 
commenced to prepare for the profession of 


the law by entering as a student at the 
Middle Temple, and reading with a practising 
barrister. 

But a lawyer John Herschel was not 
destined to become. Fortunately for science 
Herschel found its pursuit so attractive that 
he was led, as his father had been before him, 
to give up his whole life to the advancement 
of knowledge. By the time he was twenty- 
nine he had published so much mathematical 
work, and his researches were considered to 
possess so much merit, that the Royal Society 
awarded him the Copley Medal, which was 
the highest distinction in its power. 

At the death of his father in 1822, John 
Herschel, with his tastes already formed for 
a scientific career, found himself in the 
possession of ample means. To him also 
passed all his father’s great telescopes and 
apparatus. These material aids, together 
with a dutiful sense of filial obligation, 
decided him to make practical astronomy 
the main work of his life. He would con- 
tinue to its completion that great survey of 
the heavens which had already been in- 
augurated, and indeed so largely accom- 
plished, by his father. 

The first systematic piece of 
astronomical work which John 
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undertook was connected with the measure- 
ment of what are known as “double stars.” 
It should be observed, that there are in the 
heavens a number of instances in which two 
stars are seen in very close association. In 
the case of those objects to which the ex- 
pression “double stars” is generally applied, 
the two luminous points are so close together 
that even though they might each be quite 
bright enough to be visible to the unaided 
eye, yet their proximity is such that they 
cannot be distinguished as two separate 
_ objects without optical aid. The two stars 
seem fused together into one. In the tele- 
scope, however, the bodies may sometimes 
be discerned separately, though they are 
frequently so close together that it taxes the 
utmost power of the instrument to indicate 
the division between them. 

The appearance presented by a double 








Astronometer made by Sir J. Herschel to compare the light of certain stars by the 
intervention of the moon, 


star might arise from the circumstance that 
two stars which, though really separated 
from each other by prodigious distances, 
happen to lie so nearly in the same line of 
vision, that, from our point of view, they 
appear close together on the sky. No doubt, 
many of the so-called double stars could be 
accounted for on this supposition. Indeed, 
in the early days when but few double stars 
were known, and when telescopes were not 
powerful enough to exhibit the numerous 
close doubles which have since been brought 
to light, there seems to have been a tendency 
to regard all double stars as merely per- 
spective effects. It was not at first suggested 
that there could be any physical connection 
between the components of each pair. The 


appearance presented was regarded as merely 
due to the circumstance that the line joining 
the two bodies happened to pass near the 
earth. 
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In the early part of his career, Sir William 
Herschel seems to have entertained the 
view then generally held by other astrono- 
mers with regard to the nature of the stellar 
pairs. The great observer therefore thought 
that the double stars could be made to 
afford a means of solving that problem in 
which so many of the observers of the skies 
had been engaged, namely, the determina- 
tion of the distances of the stars from the 
earth. Herschel saw that the displacement 
of the earth in its aunual movement round 
the sun would produce an apparent shift in 
the place of the nearer of the two stars rela- 
tively to the other, supposed to be much 
more remote. If this shift could be measured, 
then the distance of the nearer of the stars 
could be estimated with some degree of pre- 
cision. 

As has not unfrequently happened in the 
history of science, an effect 
was perceived of a very 
different nature from that 
which had been anticipated. 
If the apparently relative 
places of the two stars had 
been deranged merely in 
consequence of the motion 
of the earth, then the pheno- 
menon would be an annual 
one. After the lapse of a 
year the two stars would 
have regained their original 
relative positions. This was 
the effect for which William 
Herschel was looking. In 
certain of the so-called 
double stars, Herschel, no 
doubt, did find a movement. He detected 
the remarkable fact that both the apparent 
distance and the relative positions of the 
two bodies were changing. But what was 
his surprise to observe that these altera- 
tions were not of an annually periodic cha- 
racter. It became evident that in some cases 
one of the component stars was actually 
revolving round the other, in an orbit which 
required many years for its completion. 

In consequence of this beautiful discovery, 
the attention of astronomers was directed to 
the subject of double stars with a degree of 
interest which these objects had never before 
excited. It was therefore not unnatural 
that John Herschel should have been 
attracted to this branch of astronomical 
work. Admiraiion for his father’s discovery 
alone might have suggested that the son 
should strive to develop this territory newly 
opened up to research. But it also happened 
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Nebula in Southern Hemisphere, drawn by Sir John Herschel. 


that the mathematical talents of the younger 
Herschel inclined his inquiries in the same 
direction. He saw clearly that, when suffi- 
cient observations of any particular binary 
star had been accumulated, it would then be 
within the power of the mathematician to 
elicit from those observations the shape and 
the size of the path which each of the re- 
volving stars described around the other. 
Indeed, in some cases he would be able to 
perform the astonishing feat of determining 
from his calculations the weight of these 
distant suns, and thus be enabled to compare 
them with the mass of our own sun. 

But this work must follow the observa- 
tions, it could not precede them. The first 
step was therefore to observe and to measure 
with the utmost care, the positions. and dis- 
tances of those particular double stars which 
appear to offer the greatest promise in this 
special research.” In 1821, Herschel and a 
friend of his, Mr. James South, agreed to 
work together with this object. South was 
a medical man with an ardent devotion to 
science, and possessed of considerable wealth. 
He procured the best astronomical instru- 
ments that money could obtain, and became 
a most enthusiastic astronomer and a pract:- 
cal observer of tremendous energy. Mr. 
South, or rather, Sir James South, as he 
afterwards became, filled a somewhat peculiar 
position in the scientific history of his time. 
We may hear of him again in the course of 
these papers. 

South and John Herschel worked together 
for two years, in the re-observation and 
measurements of the double stars discovered 
by Sir William Herschel. In the course of 
this time their assiduity was rewarded by the 
accumulation of so great a mass of careful 
measurements, that when published, they 


formed quite a volume in the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

This work must, however, be regarded as 
merely introductory to the main labours of 
John Herschel’s life. His father, as we have 
seen, devoted the greater part of his years as 
an observer to what he called his “ sweeps” 
of the heavens. The great reflecting tele- 
scope, twenty feet long, was moved slowly up 
and down through an are of about two 
degrees, towards and from the pole, while 
the celestrial panorama passed slowly in the 
course of the diurnal motion before the 
keenly watching eye of the astronomer. 
Whenever a double star traversed the field 
Herschel described it to his assistant, who 
was invariably his sister Caroline, and she 
noted down the particulars as she sat by his 
side. When a nebula appeared, then he 
estimated its size and its brightness, he 
noticed whether it had a nucleus, or whether 
it had stars disposed towards it in any signi- 
ficant manner. He also set down any other 
circumstance which he deemed worthy of 
record. 

John Herschei undertook the important 
task of reobserving the various double stars 
and nebule which had been discovered dur- 
ing those memorable vigils. The son, how- 
ever, lacked one inestimable advantage which 
had been possessed by the father. John 
Herschel had no assistant who discharged all 
those duties which Caroline had so efficiently 
accomplished. He had, therefore, to modify 
the system of sweeping previously adopted 
in order to enable all the work both of 
observing and of recording to be done by 
himself. This, in many ways, was a great 


The cluster in the Centaur, drawn by Sir John Herschel. 
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drawback to the work of the younger 
astronomer. The division of labour between 
the observer and the scribe enables a greatly 
increased quantity of work to be accom- 
plished. It is also rather disadvantageous to 
an observer to have to use his eye at the tele- 
scope directly after it has been employed 
for reading the graduations on a circle, by 
the light of a lamp, or for entering memoranda 
in a note book. Nebule, especially, are 
often so excessively faint that they can only 
be properly observed by an eye which is in 
‘that highly sensitive condition which is 
obtained by long continuance in darkness. 
But nevertheless John Herschel did great 
work during his “sweeps.” He was specially 
particular to note all the double stars which 
presented 
themselves to 
his observa- 
tion. Of 
course some 
little  discre- 
tion must be 
allowed in de- 
ciding as to 
what degree 
of proximity 
in adjacent 
stars does 
actually bring 
them within 
the category 
of “double 
stars.” Sir 
John set down 
all such ob- 
jectsasseemed 


. +; 7 Granite Column at Feldhausen, Cape Town, to commemorate Sir John Herschel’s 
to him likely survey of the Southern Heavens. 


to. be of in- 

terest, and the 

results of ‘his discoveries in this branch of 
astronomy amount to some thousands. Six 
or seven great memoirs in the 7'ransactions 
of the Royal Astronomical Society have been 
devoted to giving an account of his labours 
in this department of astronomy. 

One of the achievements by which Sir 
John Herschel is best known was his inven- 
tion of a method by which the orbits of 
binary stars could be determined. It will 
be observed that when one star revolves 
around another in consequence of the law of 
gravitation the orbit described must be an 
ellipse. This ellipse is, however, generally 
speaking, not turned squarely towards us, 
for it is easily seen that only under highly 
exceptional circumstances would the plies 
in which. the stars move happen to be 
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directly square to the line of view. It there- 
fore follows that what we observe is not 
exactly the track of one star around the 
other; it is rather the projection of that 
track as seen on the surface ot the sky. Now 
it is remarkable that this apparent path is 
still an ellipse. Hersehel contrived a very 
ingenious and simple method by which he 
could discover from the observations the 
actual size and position of the ellipse, in 
which the revolution actually takes place. He 
showed how, from the study of the apparent 
orbit of the star, and from certain measure- 
ments which could easily be effected upon it, 
the determination of the true ellipse in which 
the movement is performed could be arrived 
at. In other words, Herschel solved in a 
beautiful man- 
ner the pro- 
blem of find- 
ing the true 
orbits of 
double _ stars. 
The import- 
ance of this 
work may be 
inferred from 
the fact that it 
has served as 
the basis on 
which scores 
of other inves- 
tigators have 
studied the 
fascinating 
subject of the 
movement of 
binary stars. 

These la- 
bours, both in 
the discovery 
and measurement of the double stars, and in 
the discussion of the observations with the ob- 
ject of finding the orbits of such stars among 
them as are in actual revolution, received 
due recognition in yet another gold medal 
awarded by the Royal Society on the 30th 
November, 1833, during his absence from 
England. This absence was not merely an 
episode of interest in the career of Herschel, 
it was the occasion of one of the greatest 
scientific expeditions in the whole history of 
astronomy. 

Herschel had, as we have scen, under- 
taken a revision of his father’s “sweeps ” for 
new objects in those skies which are visible 
from our latitudes in the northern hemi- 
sphere. He had well-nigh completed this 
task. Zone by zone the whole of the 
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heavens which could be 
observed from Windsor 
had passed under his re- 
view. He had added hun- 
dreds to the list of nebule 
discovered by his father. 
He had announced thou- 
sands of double stars. At 
last, however, the great 
survey was accomplished. 
The contents of the north- 
ern hemisphere, so far at 
least as they could be dis- 
closed by a telescope of 
twenty feet focal length, 
had been in their main 
features revealed. 

But Herschel felt that 
this mighty task had to be 
supplemented by another 
of almost equal propor- 
tions, before it could be 
said that the twenty-foot 
telescope had done its 
work. It was only the 
northern half of the celestial sphere which had 
been fully explored. The southern half was 
almost virgin territory, for no other astro- 
nomer was possessed of a telescope of such 
power as those which the Herschels had used. 
It is true, of course, that as a certain margin 
of the southern hemisphere was visible from 
these latitudes, it had been more or less 
scrutinized by observers in northern skies. 
And the glimpses they had thus obtained of 
the celestial objects in the southern sky were 
such as to make an eager astronomer to long 
for a closer acquaintance with the celestial 
wonders of the south. The most glorious 
object in the sidereal heavens, the Great 
Nebula in Orion, lies indeed in that southern 
hemisphere to which the younger Her- 
schel’s attention now became directed. It 
fortunately happens, however, for votaries 
of astronomy, all the world over, that Na- 
ture has kindly placed her most astounding 
object, the Great Nebula in Orion, in such 
a favoured position near the equator that 
from a considerable range of latitudes, both 
north and south, the wonders of the Ne- 
bula can be explored. There are grounds 
for thinking that the southern heavens con- 
tain noteworthy objects which, on the whole, 
are nearer tothe solar system than are the 
noteworthy objects in the northern skies. 
The nearest star whose distance is known, 
Alpha Centauri, lies in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and so also does the most splendid 
cluster. 


Sir John Ilerschel’s Observatory at Feldhausen, Cape of Gooc Hope. 


Influenced by the desire to explore these 
wonders, Sir John Herschel determined to 
take his great telescope to a southern station, 
and thus complete his survey of the sidereal 
heavens. The latitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope is such that a suitable site could be 
there found for his purpose. The beauty of 
the climate, and the purity of the skies in 
South Africa, promised to provide for the 
astronomer those clear nights which his 
delicate task of surveying the Nebule would 
require. 

On November 13, 1833, Sir John Her- 
schel, who had by this time received the 
honour of knighthood from William IV., 
sailed from Portsmouth for the Cape of 
Good Hope, taking with him his gigantic in- 
struments. After a voyage of two months, 
which was considered to be a fair passage in 
those days, he landed in Table Bay. Upon 
duly reconnoitring various localities he de- 
cided to place his observatory at a place called 
Feldhausen, about six miles from Cape Town, 
near the base of the Table Mountain. A 
commodious residence was there available, 
and in it he settled with his family. A tem- 
porary building was erected to contain the 
equatorial, but the great twenty-foot tele- 
scope was accommodated with no more shelter 
than is provided by the open canopy of 
heaven. 

As in his earlier researches at home, the 
attention of the great astronomer at the 


Cape of Good Hope was chiefly directed to 
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the measurement of the distances and positions 
of the double stars, and to the close examina- 
tion of the nebule. In the delineation of the 
form of these latter objects Herschel found 
ample employment for his skilful pencil. 
Many of the drawings he has made of the 
celestial wonders in the southern sky are 
admirable examples of celestial portraiture. 

The number of the nebulz, and of those 
kindred objects, the star clusters, which 
Herschel studied in the southern heavens, 
during four years of delightful labour, amount 
in all to one thousand seven hundred and 
seven. His notes on their appearance and 
the determinations of their positions, as 
well as his measurements of double stars, 
and much other valuable astronomical work, 
have been published in a splendid volume, 
brought out at the cost of the Duke of 
Northumberland. This is, indeed, a monu- 
mental work, full of most interesting and 
instructive reading for any one who has a 
taste for astronomy. 

Herschel had the good fortune to be at 


the Cape on. the occasion 
of the periodical return of 
Halley’s great comet in 
1835. To the study of this 
body he gave assiduous 
attention, and the records 
of his observations form 
one of the most interesting 
chapters in that remarkable 
volume to which we have 
just referred. 

Early in 1838 Sir John 
Herschel returned to Eng- 
land. He had made many 
friends at the Cape, who 
deeply sympathised with 
his self-imposed labours 
while he was_ resident 
among them. They desired 
to preserve the recollection 
of this visit, which would 
always, they considered, be 
a source of gratification in 
the colony. Accordingly, a 
number of scientific friends 
at the Cape raised a monu- 
ment, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion, on the spot which had 
been occupied by the great 
twenty -foot reflector at 
Feldhausen. 

Herschel’s return to Eng- 
land after three years’ ab- 
sence was naturally an oc- 
casion for much rejoicing 
among the lovers of astronomy. He was 
entertained at a memorable banquet, and 
the Queen, at her coronation, made him 
a baronet. His famous Aunt Caroline, at 
that time aged eighty, was still in the 
enjoyment of her faculties, and was able 
to estimate at its true value the further 
lustre which was added to the name she 
bore. But there is reason to believe that her 
satisfaction was not quite unmixed with other 
feelings. With whatever favour she might re- 
gard her nephew, he was still not the brother 
to whom her life had been devoted. So jealous 
was this vigorous old lady of the fame of the 
great brother William. that she could hardly 
hear with patience of the achievements of any 
other astronomer, and this failing existed in 
some degree even when that other astro- 
nomer happened to be the son of her idol. 

With Sir John Herschel’s survey of the 
southern hemisphere it may be said that 
his career as an observing astronomer came 
toa close. He did not again engage in any 
systematic telescopic research. But it must 
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not be inferred from this statement that 
he desisted from active astronomical work. 
It has been well observed that Sir John 
Herschel was perhaps the only astronomer 
who has ever studied with success, and ad- 
vanced by original research, every department 
of the great science with which his name is 
associated. It was to some other branches 
of astronomy besides those concerned with 
looking through telescopes, that the rest of 
the astronomer’s life was to be devoted. 

To the student Sir John Herschel is best 
known by the volume which he published 
under the title of “ Outlines of Astronomy.” 
This is, indeed, a masterly work, in which 
the characteristic difficulties of the subject 
are resolutely faced and expounded with as 
much simplicity as their nature will admit. 
As a literary effort this work is admirable, 
both on account of its picturesque language, 
and the ennobling conceptions of the uni- 
verse which it unfolds. The student who 
desires to become acquainted with those 
recondite departments of astronomy, in 
which the effects of the disturbing action of one 
planet upon the motions of another planct are 
considered, will turn to the chapters 
in Herschel’s famous work on the 
subject. There he will find this 
complex matter elucidated without 
resort to difficult mathematics. Edi- 
tion after edition of this valuable 
work has appeared, and though the 
advances of modern astronomy have 
left the work somewhat behind the 
date in certain departments, yet the 
expositions it contains of the fun- 
damental parts of the science still 
remain unrivalled. 

Another great work which Sir 
John undertook after his return 
from the Cape, was a natural climax 
to those labours on which his father 
and he had been occupied for so 
many years. We have already 
explained how the work of both 
these observers had been mainly 
devoted to the study of the nebulze 
and the star clusters. The results 
of their discoveries had been an- 
nounced to the world in numerous 
isolated memoirs. The disjointed 
nature of these publications made 
their use very inconvenient. But 
still it was necessary for those 
who desired to follow in Her- 
schel’s steps and study the marvel- 
lous objects, to have frequent re- 
course to the original works. To 
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incorporate all tne several observations of 
nebul into one great systematic catalogue, 
seemed, therefore, to be an indispensable con- 
dition of progress in this branch of knowledge. 
No one could have been so fitted to undertake 
this task as Sir John Herschel. He, there- 
fore, attacked and carried through the great 
undertaking. Thus at last a grand catalogue 
of nebule and clusters was _ produced. 
Never before was there so majestic an inven- 
tory. If we remember that each of the 
nebule is an object so vast, that the whole 
solar system would form an inconsiderable 
speck by comparison, what are we to think 
of a collection in which these objects are 
enumerated in thousands? In this great 
catalogue we find arranged in systematic 
order all the nebule and all the clusters 
which bad been revealed by the diligence 
of the Herschels, father and son, in the 
northern hemisphere, and of the son alone 
in the southern hemisphere. Nor should 
we omit to mention that the labours of other 
astronomers were likewise incorporated. It 
was unavoidable that the descriptions given 
to each of the objects should be very slight. 
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Abbreviations are used, which indicate that 
a nebule is bright, or very bright, or ex- 
tremely bright ; or faint, or very faint, or ex- 
tremely faint. These words have certainly 
buta relative and technical meaning in sucha 
catalogue. The nebule entered as extremely 
bright by the experienced astronomer would 
never be so described by one unaccustomed to 
the study of such delicate telescopic objects. 
Most of the nebule, indeed, are so difficult 
to see, that they admit of but very slight 
description. It should be observed that 
Herschel’s catalogue augmented the number 
of known nebulous objects, to more than ten 
times that collected into any catalogue 
which had ever been compiled before the 
days of William Herschel’s observing began. 
But the study of these objects still advances, 
and the great telescopes now in use could 
probably show at least twice as many of 
these objects as are contained in the list of 
Herschel, of which a new and enlarged 
edition has since been brought out by Dr. 
Dreyer. 

One of the best illustrations of Sir John 
Herschel’s literary powers is to be found in 
the address which he delivered at the Royal 
Astronomical Society, on the occasion of 
presenting a medal to Mr. Francis Baily, in 
recognition of his catalogue of stars. The 
passage I shall here cite places in its proper 
aspect the true merit of the laborious duty 
involved in such a task as that which Mr. 
Baily had carried through with such success :— 

“If we ask to what end magnificent 
establishments are maintained by states and 
sovereigns, furnished with masterpieces of 
art, and placed under the direction of men 
of first-rate talent and high-minded enthu- 
siasm, sought out for those qualities among 
the foremost in the ranks of science, if we 
demand cui bono? for what good a Bradley 
has toiled, or a Maskelyne or a Piazzi has 
worn out his venerable age in watching, 
the answer is—not to settle mere speculative 
points in the doctrine of the universe; not 
to cater for the pride of man by refined 
inquiries into the remoter mysteries of 
nature ; not to trace the path of our system 
through space, or its history through past 
and future eternities. These, indeed, are 
noble ends and which I am far from any 
thought of depreciating; the mind swells in 
their contemplation, and attains in their 
pursuit an expansion and a hardihood which 
fit it for the boldest enterprise. But the 
direct practical utility of such labours is fully 
worthy of their speculative grandeur. The 
stars are the landmarks of the universe ; and, 


amidst the endless and complicated fluctua- 
tions of our system, seem placed by its Creator 
as guides and records, not merely to elevate 
our minds by the contemplation of what is 
vast, but to teach us todirect our actions by 
reference to what is immutable in His works. 
It is, indeed, hardly possible to over-appre- 
ciate their value in this point of view. Every 
well-determined star, from the moment its 
place is registered, becomes to the astronomer, 
the geographer, the navigator, the surveyor, 
a point of departure which can never deceive 
or fail him, the same for ever and in all 
places, of a delicacy so extreme as to be a 
test for every instrument yet invented by 
man, yet equally adapted for the most ordi- 
nary purposes ; as available for regulating a 
town clock as for conducting a navy to the 
Indies ; as effective for mapping down the 
intricacies of a petty barony as for adjusting 
the boundaries of Transatlantic empires. 
When once its place has been thoroughly 
ascertained and carefully recorded, the 
brazen circle with which that useful work 
was done may moulder, the marble pillar 
may totter on its base, and the astronomer 
himself survive only in the gratitude of 
posterity ; but the record remains, and trans- 
fuses all its own exactness into every deter- 
mination which takes it for a ground-work, 
giving to inferior instruments—nay, even to 
temporary contrivances, and to the obser- 
vations of a few weeks or days—all the pre- 
cision attained originally at the cost of so 
much time, labour, and expense.” 

Sir John Herschel wrote many other 
works besides those we have mentioned. 
His “Treatise on Meteorology” is, indeed, 
a standard work on this subject, and nume- 
rous articles from the same pen on miscel- 
laneous subjects have been collected and re- 
printed as a relaxation from his severe 
scientific studies. Like certain other great 
mathematicians Herschel was also a poet, 
and he published a translation of the Iliad 
into blank verse. 

In his later years Sir John Herschel lived 
a retired life. For a brief period he had, 
indeed, been induced to accept the office of 
Master of the Mint. It was, however, 
evident that the routine of such an occupa- 
tion was not in accordance with his tastes. 
He gladly resigned it, to return to the seclu- 
sion of his study in his beautiful home at 
Collingwood, in Kent. ; 

His health having gradually failed, he died 
on the 11th May, 1871, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age, leaving three sons and eight 
daughters. ; 
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TABLE TALK. 
By SHIRLEY. 


S77 ws,N a letter from Thackeray to 
B R)) John Brown, which I have 





Sie had occasion to quote, the 
writer says: “I see Shirley 
has been saying kind things 
of me in Fraser.” To have 
said things which were 
deemed kind by a great man is a lasting 
gratification ; and, indeed, at the close of 
life (when the shadows at least are beginning 
to gather) there is nothing on which a 
writer of books can look back with more 
entire satisfaction than the “kind words” 
which have helped others on. I suppose 
we must be bitter at times, and it is, of 
course, a public duty to expose the quack 
and the charlatan. But one is never quite 
sure in such cases where public duty begins 
and private feeling ends; and the execu- 
tioner is not a popular functionary nor an 
acceptable companion. On the other hand, 
the appreciation of excellence is twice 
blessed ; it blesses him that gives and him 
that takes. A work of true genius is stimu- 
lating ; there is a certain inspiration about 
it which affects the critic while he reads, as 
well as the author while he wrote. Some of 
the pleasantest intimacies, some of the most 
valued friendships we make in this world 
are effected through the relations thus esta- 
blished. The critic picks up at a railway 
bookstall a volume which no one is inclined 
to buy ; finds, as he is hurried along, that it 
has a distinctive flavour which suits his 
palate ; and thereupon writes a notice, long 
or short, in which he gives expression to the 
enjoyment he has felt, and which is perhaps 
quickened by the sense of discovery. The 
author, on his side, is gratified by the recep- 
tion accorded him ; it is possibly the earliest 
recognition he has received; and a mutual 
regard springs up which, thus begun, may 
last a lifetime. 
* * * % * 

He must deem himself fortunate who has 
had a fair opportunity of speaking his mind 
freely and honestly on what he holds to be 
excellent ; and I cannot but feel that in this 
respect (if not in others) my friend ‘“Shir- 
ley” has been exceptionally favoured. To 
have had in “beginning life” two such 
friendly editors as Thomas Spenser Baynes 
and John William Parker does not fall to 
the lot of many. Of Baynes I have spoken 


more at large in connection with the volume 
of his essays which has been lately pub- 
lished by the Longmans; here let me say 
that it is difficult for those of his friends 
who survive—‘“the gleanings of hostile 
spears ”—to express without an air of ex- 
aggeration the debt of gratitude they owe to 
Parker. Oblivion scattereth her poppies ; it 
is five-and-thirty years now since the editor 
of Fraser died; yet I venture to say that 
not one of us has forgotten him. We keep 
his memory green in our hearts; and when, 
at long intervals, we meet, it is of him that 
we speak. 
* * * > o 

Like the Apostle, his bodily presence was 
weak. Yet though one of the most fragile of 
human creatures, he could hold his own with 
the best. Alertness, restless energy, unflinch- 
ing loyalty, true courage, immense tenacity 
—there are the qualities we associate with 
his memory. The pale, worn, delicate, spec- 
tacled face—how well one remembers it, and 
the rooms in the Strand where he lived en 
gargon, and where one’s earliest and plea- 
santest hours in the vast solitude of the great 
city were spent. Such pleasant days! and 
then such hospitable nights! when round 
the homely but well-appointed table, the 
“lad from the country ” met the famous men 
of whom he had been dreaming. And yet 
life with Parker was always somewhat sad ; 
as the little girl said of her relations with 
the clamorous turkey-cock, he was “sair 
hauden down by the bubbly-jock”; some- 
times oppressed, often depressed, it was only 
at rare intervals that he escaped into the 
freer and sweeter air that he loved. 

* 7 * 7 * 

Many of the best men of his time loved 
Parker as they loved no one else. He was so 
loyal. A few veterans still living, whose 
testimony would be accepted all over the 
world, might be cited as witnesses; and in 
old letters I find emphatic evidence to the 
same effect. “Didn't you know John 
Parker ?” acted for years as a spell; and 
when one was able to reply, “I met you at 
his rooms,” an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance against all comers was forthwith con- 
cluded. Thus, Arthur Helps, recalling those 
pleasant dinners in the upper chamber over- 
looking the Strand, “where so many good 
fellows used to meet who will now perhaps 
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never see each other again,” adds, “ Poor 
John Parker! Your letter naturally reminds 
me of him; not that I need to be reminded, 
for who that rejoiced in his friendship can 
ever forget him?” And in one of those 
eagerly friendly epistles which Charles 
Kingsley would dash off in frantic and fer- 
vent haste (when he was making up his 
arrears of correspondence, or had recovered 
the letter he had carefully mislaid—as was 
his way), there is the glow of a still warmer 
regard. “I trust that if you come to Lon- 
don,” he writes, “ you will take courage to 
come forty miles further to Eversley. You 
will meet here, not only for your own sake, 
but for Parker's, a most cordial welcome. 
Before our windows lies the grave of one 
whom he adored—Mrs. Kingsley’s favourite 
sister. He was at her funeral; the next 
funeral which her widowed husband and I 
attended was his ; and Froude (her husband) 
nursed him like a brother till the moment of 
death. He was a great soul in a pigmy 
body ; and those who know how I loved 
him, know what a calumny it is to say that 
I preach ‘muscular Christianity.’ ” 


* * * * * 


I have ventured to unloose, after many 
years, the red tape which has kept together 
a packet of old letters. The tape has lost 
its colour, being now of a dingy yellow. So 
to a certain extent have the letters. But it 
is a packet which has been jealously guarded 
—as a lover keeps those of his mistress writ- 
ten in the springtime of his wooing. For it 
is labelled, as you see, “ With thanks” ; and 
it is made up of the letters which came from 
men and women (some of them little known 
at the time) whom I had been permitted by 
friendly editors to welcome. They go 
back a long way ; 1849 brings a letter from 
Longfellow, and this is 1894. It is the 
earliest, I see ; the first volumes of his prose 
had only recently crossed the Atlantic; and 
“ Hyperion ” (“ Hyperion,” I think it was) 
had “cuist the glamour o’er us,” and we 
were eager to greet its author. So with con- 
siderable perturbation (for it was a liberty 
we would not have taken with a countryman) 
a congratulatory letter was penned and duly 
despatched. 1 noticed in his “Life” the 
other day that the receipt of the letter— 
coming as it did from this side of the water 
—had pleased the poet; but I am certain 
that when the gracious answer arrived—the 
message from a new and unknown world, as 
it seemed to us—our gratification was incom- 
parably keener. 


* CaMBRIDGE, October 3, 1849. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Your most friendly letter has deeply 
moved me. From time to time there have 
come to me voices out of the dark—from 
persons before unknown-—but never one that 
has spoken so truly to my heart. I thank God 
if I have been able to write anything which 
can console and strengthen others! The 
poem you particularly allude to was produced 
in a state of mind not unlike that which you 
describe, and came from my inmost being, 
not from my brain ; and it is, indeed, a very 
great satisfaction to know that many accept 
it as a faithful expression and transcript of 
their own deepest convictions. 

“T sincerely thank you for writing to me. 
Too often these feelings of sympathy perish 
where they were born, and the writer of a 
song remains for ever ignorant that far away 
in another country he has an unknown friend, 
who listens with pleasure to his words, and 
would fain say it, and yet does not. 

* May I beg you to accept a small volume 
which I published a few months ago, entitled 
‘Kavanagh.’ I will send it by an early 
opportunity ; and in the winter, if am.oppor- 
tunity offers, will send you also a new volume 
of poems now in the press. I do not know 
that you will find anything in these books 
which will particularly please you, but it will 
be gratifying to me to know that you have 
them. 

* Your name is an old name in the history 
of English poetry. Are you descended from 
the Oxford Laureate of Henry VIII.’s time ? 
or do you disavow any kindred with so 
fantastic a gentleman ? 

“With sentiments of true regard and 
sympathy, 

“T remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

“HENRY W. LONGFELLOW.” 


The poet promised to visit me if ever he 
came to Scotland ; but when he did come— 
years afterwards—I was unluckily abroad, 
and I only got his card and a little note 
which he had left for me on my return. 
Longfellow, I understand, is quite out of date 
now—as much out of date as “The Travel- 
ler,” or “The Deserted Village”; and I 
must admit that though “Hyperion” and 
“ Evangeline” are still as delightful to me 
as ever, I never venture to read them, except 
when perfectly certain that I am not observed. 

* * * % * 

The letter that follows—the ink, you see, 
of the Haworth stationer was not of the best, 
and has faded almost into illegibility— 
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was written by Charlotte Bronté. The 
acutely malignant article in the Quarterly, 
and its ponderously jocular rival in the North 
British, had been taken as a personal insult 
by those of us to whom Jane Eyre, Shirley, 
and Villette revealed a force it was difficult to 
measure; and an indignant paper in the 
Edinburgh Guardian (then edited by Baynes) 
was written to prove that “Currer Bell” 
had been foully slandered. Dallas, who 
at the time was our theatrical critic, sent 
a copy of the paper to Messrs. Smith and 
Elder, by whom it was forwarded to Miss 
Bronté. You may besurethat what Jane Welsh 
Carlyle would have called a “ good joy” was 
ours when we found that the vindication had 
served to “refresh and cheer” the wonderful 
little woman—“ the austere little Joan of 
Arc” (as Thackeray called her), who had 
been so wantonly assailed. 


‘‘ Hawortu, Kzetcuiry, Yorks, 
** December 9th. 

“ Sir, 

“Tf you know the writer of the article 
on ‘ Villette’ in the Edinburgh Guardian for 
December 3rd, will you offer to my kind 
critic the grateful thanks of Currer Bell. 

“A few words at once so friendly and 
so discriminating refresh and cheer inex- 
pressibly. 

“ Believe me, yours sincerely, 
“C, BRONTE. 
“E. §. Dallas, Esq.” 
% % 2% * % 

“ Rab and his Friends” are now known all 
over the world ; but for a season the volume 
in which they appeared hung fire. ‘“ Doctor 
John” was nervous about its reception; I 
don’t think he was quite certain that it was 
strictly professional ; and I suspect that he 
introduced the medical biographies (which in 
truth were a trifle dull) to appease the 
scruples of himself and his brethren. “Rab” 
was the gem of the book; and “ Rab” 
was the eldest of a large and increasing 
family. It was unquestionably the first of 
those sketches of rustic life where (as in Mr. 
Barrie’s “Auld Licht Idylls,” and Mr. 
Crockett’s “A Stickit Minister”) pawky 
humour and homely pathos are happily 
blended. How “Rab” was to be introduced 
to English friends had been the subject of 
much discussion ; Parker had been consulted, 
but Parker had doubts; until at last the 
suggestion that the “Hore” might be 
made the text of a discourse on “ Profes- 
sional Sectarianism” secured his assent and 
co-operation. My impression is that the 


article in Fraser was Doctor John’s earliest 
recognition on the other side of the Border ; 
and it was greeted accordingly. He carried 
it off to Syme ; he read selected scraps as he 
drove from patient to patient; before the 
day was over he had filled more than one 
sheet with cordial thanks. There were only 
two or three monthly magazines in existence 
at the time; and possibly the good word of 
Fraser (which under John Parker had become 
a power in the critical world) may have been 
useful. So at least Doctor John thought, 
and it is pleasant to look again at the old 
letters. 


“23, Rurtanp Srreet, 23 Dec. [1858]. 


“ My DEAR ‘ SHIRLEY,’ 

“Many thanks for all your great 
kindness. Iam not a little pleased at Mr. 
Parker being pleased ; and you may be sure 
few things will gratify me more than having 
Shirley’s word in Fraser. The objection to 
reviewing the Hore substantively is only half 
an one—nearly the half of the book is quite 
new. However, this matters little, so that 
it be spoken of, and you could give me no 
better companion than the old Knight of 
Norwich. There is a very readable and 
somewhat germane book by old Ferrier of 
Manchester, ‘ Medical Histories and Reflec- 
tions,’ which, if you care to see, I can let you. 
have. Are you the author of the very neat 
mot about the words Hore Subsecive? A 
little girl asks her father what is the mean- 
ing of these Latin words at the top of Dr. 
Brown’s book, and he replies, ‘ Brown studies, 
my dear!’ If there is anything else you 
would like to learn, or to know, in reference 
to the Bye Hours of the Doctors, let me 
know, or come and see me any day 
between one or two; but not till next week, 
as I am hoping to get off for two days to the 
Mearns. 

“ Yours ever truly, 
“J. BROWN.” 


*©23, Rurtanp Srreet, Friday morning. 
**[1 April, 1859.] 
“ My DEAR ‘ SHIRLEY,’ 

“My very best thanks for yours of 
this morning. It has made me very, per- 
haps foo happy ; praise such as this is always 
sweet, even though known to be overpaid. 
In my small way I have sent it off instantly 
to Mrs. Brown, who is at Ben Rhydding ; it 
will please her not less than ‘ Brown’ him- 
self; and I mean to purchase a copy to-day 
and present itto Syme. That is capital what 
you say of him, and will rejoice his great and 
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modest (for le is modest) heart. Thanks 
again. 1 hope you have seen Thackeray. 
Thank Parker also, for his valuable kindness 
in this matter.—Yours ever, 

“J. BROWN.” 


Later in the same day :— 
“1 April, 2 p.m. 

“Of course when I wrote you, a few 
hours ago, I had read merely my own bit; 
what other mortal man could have done 
otherwise ? I have now read your bit .... 
in Princes Street and down through the other 
streets to Inverleith Row to visit my clients. 


....+ So good-bye. I daresay you have had 
enough of me to-day, but you know what 
day it is!” 

* % * * 


Some day I may put together a few of the 
bright, cordial, picturesquely idiomatic letters 
which Doctor John was constantly writing 
about the men and women and dogs and 
books he liked. Nothing made him happier 
indeed than hearty appreciation of a favourite. 
Here, for instance, is a little note of thanks 
which the éloge on “The Scottish Proba- 
tioner” in Blackwood elicited. He took the 
whole family of the ‘ Browns” under his 
wing ; but the dear and delightful Dr. James 
of Paisley, whose loss we never cease to de- 
plore (the Fates were unkind to us that 
autumn; William Sellar had died only a 
month before) occupied of later years a first 
place in his regard :— 


*¢ 23, Rutitanp Street, 31 Jan., 1878. 


“ My DEAR ‘ SHIRLEY,’ 

“You are excellent on the ‘ Proba- 
tioner.’ Poor fellow, your words would have 
been nuts to him were he here; who knows 
but that he may take in Maga where he is? 
One faithful heart you will delight; the 
homely-faced sweetheart’s in Brunswick Street 
to whom that (almost) Shakespearian sonnet 
was written. I am glad to get a pleasant 
account of you and Placens from John. 
Ever yours and hers, 


“J. B” 


In another strain how entirely admirable 
is this incisive sketch of an old Scottish 
gentlewoman (widow of Lord Cunninghame, 
a Scottish Judge, and by birth a Trotter of 
Mortonhall), whose kindly and caustic use 
of the vernacular none who knew her are 
likely to forget. The date is ‘‘ Wednesday” 
only; but Mrs. Cunningham died on 19th 
December, 1877 :— 


“ My DEAR ‘ SHIRLEY,’ 

“Tt is good of you to think of telling 
me. I needed it; for I have been in such a 
state of mental torpor all this year that I 
never thought of putting the two things to- 
gether..... Our great old friend at Morton 
is gone—at seven this morning—the last of 
the great race who were the meet companions 
of our older gods ; no such women now. She 
was a true Autochthon, a child of the soil ; 
Scotch in face, in voice, in nature, in figure, 
in shrewdness, in humour, in heart. All are 
going now. I have far more dead friends 
than living. With best regards and thanks, 
(My love to mater pulchra), Yours ever truly, 

“J. BROWN.” 
* * * * 

It was through Parker’s good offices also 
that Principal Tulloch’s fine volume on the 
Reformers was introduced to the readers of 
Fraser. Kingsley had an unusual liking for 
Scotsmen: “I am afraid I am a bad Englisk- 
man, for I like you Scots far better than I 
do my own countrymen,” he wrote me once ; 
and Parker shared this curious and rather 
unaccountable predilection. The owner of 
many well-known initials had possibly opened 
his eyes to the intrinsic superiority of the 
North Briton ; and when a eulogium on the 
youthful Principal was proposed he cordially 
responded. ‘Tulloch, like Doctor John, was 
pleased, and with fine frankness thanked 
Parker and Parker’s henchman :— 


‘Sr. Mary’s Cotiece, St. AnpREWs. 
* Dec. 1, 59. 


“My Dear &., 

“Parker has kindly sent me Fraser, 
with your article. After reading it I cannot 
help saying that you are a good fellow, and 
feeling as if I were a bit of aswell. ‘Such 
a certificate,’ Sellar says, ‘I have nowhere 

ot.’ 
‘ “Yours always, 
“JoHn TULLOCH.” 


“Sellar says”—the words summon up a 
Past which few of the survivors can recal! 
without smiles and—tears. In 1859 the 
Society of St. Andrews was at its best, as 
were its links, Then it was possible for eve. 
a duffer (like—what eminent man of letters 
shall I name ?) to play the round with com- 
fort. I remember going over one spring—it 
was the early spring of 1857, I think—and 
finding only George Condie (the younger) 
and Lord Charles Kerr at the club. Condie 
had brought his “caddie” with him from 
Perth ; he gave me “The Rook” for partner 
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in a foursome which lasted from Monday till 
Saturday ; and during the whole of the week 
we had the links absolutely to ourselves. 
One or two old gentlemen played “ pool” at 
the club in the afternoon; Tom Morris looked 
at us from afar, occasionally descending to see 
us off ; otherwise the isolation was complete. 
But after the play was over, and we had got 
back to South Street, where we lodged with 
the baker, there was no lack of good com- 
pany. So far as gaiety and high spirits went, 
it was the Noctes Ambrosiane over again. 
Most of us were young at the time; the world 
was all before us where to choose; mean- 
while the men were brilliant and the women 
witty and well-dressed. It was admirable 
while it lasted ; the pity was that it did not 
last long enough. Ferrier was the luminary 
round which these bright particular stars re- 
volved, and with Ferrier’s death much of the 
glory departed. Tulloch, to be sure, was 
left; and by-and-by a circle of not undis- 
tinguished men and women metat St. Mary’s; 
(is it not written in the “Chronicles of the 
Country Parson” ?) ; but the ardour of youth 
was dulled, and the high-jinks of the Fifties 
had ceased to be possible. 
* * * 

The same freedom in the expression of 
opinion which (within certain well-defined 
limits) Parker had encouraged, was sanc- 
tioned by his illustrious successor. So 
“Shirley ” was permitted to fight the battles 
of more than one eminent man to whom, as 
he fancied, rightly or wrongly, fair play had 
not been accorded. Our new Chief had 
prejudices—may I venture to call them }— 
of his own ; but he was ready to give a hear- 
ing to those of the other side ; and whether 
it was Disraeli, or Mary Stuart, or Rossetti, 
or Swinburne, or Robert Browning, the 
virtue of unfettered discussion was frankly 
recognised. Browning, I think, was the main 
difficulty. In 1860, he was comparatively 
unknown. It was the fashion to ridicule 
his uncouthness and to resent his obscurity. 
The prolonged unpopularity of our sincerest 
and most masculine poet may perhaps admit 
of explanation ; and it is easy to understand 
how to a master of “our English,” whose 
style is limpid as the mountain stream and 
lucid as the dawn, the roughness of Brown- 
ing may have been a rock of offence ; yet the 
elaborate and protracted defence was listened 
to with patience, and ultimately, I believe, 
with some measure of assent ; and Browning 
himself was satisfied that it had not been 
without effect. Among these old letters 


none is more valued than this :— 
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19, Warwick Crescent, 
“Upper Westsourne Terrace, W. 
“ March 31st, ’63. 

“ My DEAR SiR,— 

“JT find your note, on returning to 
London after a fortnight’s absence ; you will 
have guessed the reason of any delay in 
answering it. Iread your article last month. 
I am glad indeed of the opportunity your 
kindness gives me of saying that I do not 
think it ‘weak’ or ‘inadequate ’ — but 
assuredly generous, and in that respect not 
unworthy of you, however it may be un- 
deserved by me. Ido not often speak about 
myself, but I think I feel your sympathy as 
gratefully as you could desire. 

“‘T am settled here for some years super- 
intending the education of my son; if you 
ever come to London, and care to call on 
me, I shall have great pleasure in seeing 
you, face to face. 

“In any case, I am yours very faithfully 
and obligedly, 

“ ROBERT BROWNING.” 


Many years afterwards Sir Noél Paton 
sent me the copy of a letter from the poet 
which a friend had made for him that it 
might be forwarded to me. (The “friend” 
was the late J. M. Gray, the curator of the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, who died 
the other day—a sad loss to us, and to 
Scottish art and letters.) “It will not dis- 
please you,” Sir Noél wrote : as indeed it did 
not. It was plain that the cordiality of the 
early greeting had left a pleasant warmth 
behind it. “I think it a very generous 
piece of criticism,” the poet wrote, referring 
to the Fraser article, “and have no doubt 
that it exercised much influence on the for- 
tunes of my poetry.” With such kindly 
words before me, I thought that I might 
venture to ask him to accept a volume of 
Sketches at Home and Abroad which the 
Blackwoods had recently published. 


“$19, Warwick Crescent, 
“ Nov. 15, 1878. 
“Dear Dr. SKELTON,— 

“ Your letter manages to understate 
the truth on nearly every point. I was not 
simply ‘interested’ in the book which Mr. 
Gray so kindly sent me, but rendered abun- 
dantly grateful for the notice of myself 
which it contained. I cannot generally 
bring my mind to thank a judge when he 
lays down the law, and it favours me ; but I 
may say that the points wherein you pro- 
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nounced for my poetry were precisely those 
which I should wish made conspicuous. I 
must naturally desire acquaintance with all 
you have written or shall write; consequently 
I more than coldly ‘accept ’"—warmly wel- 
come the present gift—which I thankfully 
acknowledge now that I can cordially praise 
it—having finished my first reading. The 
paper concerning Venice comes at the proper 
time to me who renewed my love for her a 
few weeks ago ; but many other matters have 
been a true delight to one who has seen 
. God’s country as well as man's town—and 
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still enjoys both. Pray believe me, dear Dr, 
Skelton, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“ROBERT BROWNING.” 


The Fraser paper, I may add, is referred 
to in the exhaustive Browning Bibliography 
prepared by Mr. Furnival (1881), where the 
reader will also learn (possibly to his sur- 
prise) that “Shirley” is no other than 
“Charles Lever.” We know what we are, 
but we know not what we shall be ; nor for 
that matter—what we have been. 


——-“,98839°- oo Ww — 


THE STONE OF DESTINY. 
By FREDERICK BARR, M.A. 


HE Stone of Destiny, or Lia Fail, for- 

merly the exclusive palladium of Scot- 

land, has long been enshrined as the palla- 

dium of the British nation. S*i:! in its hoar 

old age is it the support of thu. sacred Chair 

of Coronation whereon the British monarch 
is invested with— 


“the round and top of sovereignty.” 


This stone, redolent of royalty for over ten 





(From a photograph by Messrs, York & Son, Notting Hill, London.) 
The Stone of Destiny. 


centuries—and if tradition is to be trusted, 
for five-and-twenty centuries longer — has 
unquestionably had a remarkable career, 
however may be viewed the curious predic- 
tion which attends it. A rough-hewn stone 
which has held a pre-eminent place in our 
national history from the ninth to the nine- 
teenth century may well enlist our interest. 
Its antiquity alone and kingly association 
would suffice to render it venerable. But it 
is, besides, a stone sui generis in our records. 
Wholly out of the category of the Ambrosie 
Petre, it has yet been guarded and prized as 
a sacred relic in Great Britain for fourteen 
centuries—for eight hundred years in Scot- 
land, and in England for six hundred. We 
propose to review it briefly, first as seen in 
historic record, and next as shown in pre- 
historic legend. 

As is well known, long before the Corona- 
tion Stone came within touch of the Thames, 
it rested by the green banks of the Tay, and 
earlier still by the westland shores of the 
beautiful Loch Etive. History begins where 
tradition ends, the dividing date differing 
somewhat according as authorities vary. 
Some hold Scottish history to begin at the 
date of the Scots’ return from Ireland to 
Argyllshire, and their settlement at Dun- 
staffnage, 503 A.D.; others reckoning its 
authentic record as from the date of the con- 
quest of the Picts by the Scots, 843 a.p. 
This paper, being quite outside of contro- 
versy, we shall take the later date, that, 
namely, when North Britain became a united 
kingdom. 

The stone now comes prominently to the 
front. For in all its migrations (and this is 
noteworthy) it either accompanies, or goes 
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before, the Scots. Hence, leaving aside its 
reputed transport from Ireland to Argyll, 
we find it transferred by Kenneth MacAl- 
pine in the ninth century from the royal 
castle of Dunstaffnage—the capital of the 
Dalriadic Scots —to the “royal city of 
Scone,” the religious centre of the Picts. 
This was necessary in order to consummate 
his coronation, as sovereign of the united 
realms of the Picts and Scots.* At Scone it 
remained for four hundred and fifty years, 
until Edward L., believing the possession of 
the fatal stone would be the sign of the 
complete subjugation of the Scots, seized and 
carried it off to Westminster. Its history is 
thus connected with Scone (pronounced 
Scoon) from 843 to 1296. This old home of 
the early Scottish kings—the Windsor of 
Scotland—is most beautifully situated on a 
sloping terrace of the Tay, commanding en- 
chanting views of the Strath of Tay and the 
Glen of Almond, bounded by the magnificent 
range of the Grampians. The “universal 
Shakespeare ” has been here, and has seen the 
march of Birnam Wood, and on the haunted 
hill of the adjacent Dunsinane + the vestiges 
of Macbeth’s fortifications can still be traced. 

Kenneth II. and his descendants in a 

* Exact data concerning the important Battle of Scone are 
hard to determine, authorities so much differ. The date, how- 
ever, of the decisive victory of the Scots, and the transference 
of the Stone—and that is the main point—is by general assent 
the early half of the ninth waren « ’ - 

+ From the summit of classic Dunsinane is one of the most 
glorious prospects in Britain. Girdled by the beautiful Vale 
of Strathmore, it takes in the range from Forfar and Aberdeen- 


shire to the Firth of Forth, with the superb amphitheatre of 
the Grampians and the Cchils. 


direct line, resided and reigned at Scone for 
about two hundred years. After that period, 
the kings of Scotland resided at various 
capitals— Perth, Stirling, Edinburgh ; mark- 
edly, after the assassination of James I. in 
the Dominican monastery of Perth, 1437 a.D., 
the metropolis shifted southward, yet Scone 
remained the religious capital. It does 
not appear to have been created such, but 
simply adopted by MacAlpine, the royal 
abbey erected later taking the place of the 
old Culdee shrine. From times very remote 
Scone, with the neighbouring city of Perth, 
was the national Zion, the latter being un- 
doubtedly one of the most ancient cities in 
Great Britain. Although we need not go 
back with the worthy chronicler of Mon- 
mouth to find it a “British settlement of 
considerable importance ages before the birth 
of our Saviour,” it is yet fairly well authen- 
ticated that the Romans found a pretty 
extensive township where the city now 
stands, The “when” and the “how” Chris- 
tianity was introduced must, I suppose, re- 
main unknown, but without dwelling on the 
point, it is beyond question that the Scone 
district was very early a Christianised Pictish 
centre. In the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury (412 A.D.) was dedicated in Perth a 
Christian temple called “The Kirk of the 
Holy Cross of St. John the Baptist ”—from 
which, by the way, the fair city took its old 
name of St. Johnstoune. That the Culdee 
cell at Scone, two miles farther up the Tay, 
rather than the shrine of St. John at Perth, 
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was chosen as the depository of the sacred 
stone, is accounted for not only by its sacred 
character, but by the decisive victory won in 
its vicinity, the metropolitan district of the 
Picts. Here, fitly, the King of Scots set the 
seal to his sovereignty as the ruler of the 
united realms of Dalriada and Pictland, 
afterwards called Alban, and lastly Scotland. 
From 843 to 1114 the Coronation Stone re- 
mained in the Culdee seat. At the latter 
date a more gorgeous casket was prepared 

for it. This was the magnificent Abbey of 
- Scone, dedicated to the Holy Trinity and St. 
Michael the Archangel, founded by Alex- 
ander I. on the old site. This abbey,* the 
wonder of its age for beauty, was an act of 
devout thanks for the King’s escape from a 
band of traitors who had conspired to murder 
him. It was gifted with the rich lands of 
the Carse of Gowrie, and endowed with that 
royal liberality for which the Scottish Princes 
Alexander I. and David I. were famous. 
These noble brothers seem to have combined 
the bravery of their redoubtable father, Mal- 
colm Canmore, and the grace of their Saxon 
mother, Margaret Atheling, that pious prin- 
cess of whom an old writer says, “She died 
every day she lived,” and to them most of 
the beautiful abbeys and cathedrals, which 
to this day are Scotland’s pride and glory, 
owe their existence. While of monarchs as of 
parliaments it has been said that they spoiled 
the Church to spend on the State, of this 
princely line it may rather be said that they 
despoiled themselves to enrich both Church 
and State. For in the instance of this very 
Abbey of Scone, the rich lands with which 
the King endowed it were a personal gift 
to himself at his baptism by the Lord of 
Gowrie. 

In this splendid setting was placed the 
Coronation Stone, until wrenched thence by 
Edward I. of England, with the Scottish 
regalia and records. Ten years later there 
was crowned at Scone, with a simple golden 
circlet, a native “king by divine right” if 
ever there was one, by whom the rape of 
stone and crown was for ever avenged. And 
although the treaty of Northampton, by 
which the stone was to be restored—made 
two years before the death of Bruce—was 
violated, the strange prediction of the Lia 
Fail overcame all, and the throne of Bruce 
fcld, gifted to his family by James Vi.—is built on the same 
site, and encloses a 0: old structure which was sacked 


and burned in 15 It is interesting as including thé Hall 
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has never been without an heir. Little did 
Edward Plantagenet imagine that in bearing 
this symbol of a nation’s royalty across the 
Border he was preparing a seat for a Scot 
upon the throne of England! Little could 
he dream that a Stewart of the line of Bruce 
would wear the old crown, and that he was 
but saving him the trouble of taking his chair 
with him! Had the “Scottish Hammer” 
foreseen these calamities, he would probably 
have left this uncanny stone where it was. 
So much for history ; now what saith the 
ancient prophecy? Here it is in Latin, in 
Gaelic, and in English— 
“Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibider.”’ 
* Cioniodh Scuit swor on fine 
Man ba breag an Fais dine, 
Mar a bhfuighid an Lia-fail 
D’lighid flaitheas di ghabbail.” 
** Unless the Fates are faithless growa, 
And prophet’s voice be vain, 


‘Wheresoe’er is found this Stone 
The Scottish race shall reign.” 


Or as it is more tersely expressed— 


* Unless old yeretes and words are vain, 

Where’er this Stone is found the Scots shall reign,” 
Such is the prophecy. Now as to the legend. 

The career of the stone opens dramatically 
with an eventful incident in the life of the 
great ancestor of many kings, when Jacob 
saw the visions at Bethel, and dreaded the 
holy place of prophetic dreams. At Luz, 
the pillow of him who was called a “ prince 
who had power with God ” received the first 
oil of anointing to kingly coronation. In 
course of time, it is said, the altar-stone thus 
consecrated was taken to Jerusalem, forming 
one of the sacred treasures of the House of 
David, and brought away by certain of the 
princes of that House in their flight to Egypt 
during the persecuting times. Thence it 
was taken by the same line to Ireland, where 
eventually it became the coronation seat 
at Tara Hill, a royal Jew founding the 
monarchy there. From Tara it was but a 
boat’s length to Cantyre, and on the western 
coast, breasting the beautiful western sea, the 
royal exile began that annexing of the North- 
ern Isle which ended in the founding of a 
dynasty which still exists and reigns in the 
person of our noble Queen. 

Another version traces the stone from 
Bethel to the possession of Gathelus, son of 
Cecrops, king of Athens, who married Scota, 
daughter of one of the Pharaohs, and who 
to escape an impending plague was advised 
by Moses to flee to Spain. From Spain he 
sent his son, bent on conquest, bearing the 
stone with him to Ireland. By him it was 
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set up on Tara Fill, where for many ages it 
was used as the Irish coronation chair. Its 
next stage is said to be its transport to 
Scotland by a descendant of the above-named 
Scota, Fergus, son of Eric, who led the Dal- 
riadic Scots to the shores of Argyll, and who, 
considering the stone necessary for conquest 
and due coronation, placed it at Dunstaff- 
nage. The rest we know. 

Such, baldly, is the legend of the Black 
Stone of Dunstaffnage, and fabulous enough 
it sounds. Not more so, however, if any 
one takes the trouble to consider it, than 
many of the incidents of its authentic his- 
tory. For little likely as it might seem that 
a colony of Scots could conquer the warlike 


and well-disciplined Picts, it was even less 
likely that a day would come when Englaud 
would be without a native heir, and a Scot 
would reign once more over a united king- 
dom. 

Such is the stone which the greatest empire 
on earth preserves as a sacred relic in the 
inner shrine of the greatest of her abbeys. 
Such is the stone on which the long line of 
sovereigns of Scotch descent from Kenneth 
to Victoria received their coronation. In 
the records of any other nation is there a 
coronation seat so hoar in historic antiquity, 
so redolent of royalty through descending 
centuries, so sealed with promise of assured 
succession 4 
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THE GREAT BUDDHA. 
By JAMES O’NEILL. 


quin there have been many changes 
effected in Ha-Noi, which is the 
chief city of that strange country. 
At present the Annamites seem reconciled 
to their new masters, and apparently they 
regard the advance of European civilisa- 
tion with resignation if not with favour. 
In the Rue Paul Bert—(named after the 
devoted Governor-General, whose best policy 
was conciliation)—there are lofty French- 
roofed houses, which look down in wonder, 
and a little scorn, on the few pagoda-like 
shops and dwellings, with their curious 
decorations and turned-up cornices, which 
have not yet been crowded away. There 
are side-walks, too—wide asphalte side-walks 
—in the Rue Paul Bert, but the native popu- 
lation still walk in the middle of the street, 
for the traffic is not yet so thriving as to 
make that dangerous. 

There is a pretty lake near the French 
quarter of Ha-Noi, which is surrounded by 
grassy banks and fine flower-gardens, wherein 
roses bloom from year’s end to year’s end. 
From the middle of the lake rises a big stone 
pedestal, surmounted by a modified statue of 
“Liberty lighting the world.” Then, at the 
north end of the lake, is a little island on 
which grows a great clump of bamboo-trees, 
and, half-hidden by them, is an old pagoda 
with moss-covered roof and crumbling grey 
walls; and there is a pretty pavilion, with 
stone steps which lead down to the water's 
edge ; in the background stands a tall tower, 
with red “tip-tilted” roof, very picturesque 





and graceful. But in all the rest of Ha-Noi 
there are very few attractive features; all 
the land is flat and changeless, as far as the 
eye can see; perhaps, though, if the city 
could be seen from a height, it might present 
a fairer picture. 

At the north-west end of Ha-Noi lies an 
immense citadel, in which the French have 
four or five military barracks, and in which 
several old Chinese palaces and pagodas 
still remain. An arched gateway, near what 
used to be the palace of a great mandarin, is 
exceedingly beautiful ; evidently it inspired 
the French, for they have built another gate- 
way opposite, which serves, indeed, as a 
clock-tower ; but though they have tried to 
copy the original, the result is but a foolish 
caricature. 

Several times I started out to walk around 
the outside of the citadel, a distance of several 
miles, but I never accomplished it, because, 
as soon as I had gone a quarter of the way, 
I was always drawn on to another road— 
the road which led to the “Pagoda of the 
Great Buddha.” 


Although I had often visited this pagoda, 
it never ceased to interest me ; it was almost 
in spite of myself that whenever I was in the 
neighbourhood I went in to see again the great 
image of Buddha, and the other objects of 
Oriental art there enclosed. The gateway 
through which the courtyard is entered is 
even more elaborately decorated than the 
pagoda itself; over the arch of it is a watch- 
tower, or mirador, from which one may see 
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over the roof of the pagoda, and far off in all 
directions ; a balcony, with a beautiful balus- 
trade, goes all around this watch-tower, and 
stone stairways descend from it at the sides. 
Frequently in Chinese architecture the pecu- 
liarity of the details almost spoil, in our 
eyes, the proportions of the whole ; but the 
gateway with its mirador is an exception, 
since seen from any side it is most admirable. 
Outside, in front of the gateway, are two high, 
square columns, crowned, not as is usual 
with grinning dragons, but with floriated 
capitals exquisitely sculptured. Having 
passed in at the gateway, you find yourself 
in a cleanly-swept courtyard enclosed by 
high walls. Many strange plants grow in the 
corners, and at one side a gigantic banyan- 
tree throws its great branches and dangling 
roots far and wide ; large tufts of parasitic 
ferns and many creeping plants hide the 
bareness of its sprawling limbs. 

In the wall facing the gateway a large 
opening leads into a second courtyard ; it is 
flanked by bas-reliefs of elephants with 
natural tusks protruding. On the side-wal!l 
are drawings, in black and white, of Chinese 
landscapes, &c., done in that surprising 
reality of style of which Chinese artists best 
know the secret. In the second courtyard 
stands the pagoda, a wide building with low- 
reaching eaves, the corners of which are 
tilted up several feet, and finished in writh- 
ing serpents. Two columns, of lesser pro- 
portions than the ones outside, stand one at 
each corner of the pagoda, and glaring and 
grinning from their tops are stone dragons 
of frightful aspect. Broad stone steps, the 
whole width of the pagoda, lead up to the 
entrance. There is a series of narrow folding 
doors to shut the entrance, and these, with 
their jambs and architraves and transoms, 
are all carved and sculptured in a way 
which European wood-carvers would wonder 
at—and they would wonder still more if 
they were to see the two or three simple 
carving- tools with which in China and 
other Eastern countries these wonderful 
carvings are executed. Inside of the pa- 
goda, a few steps from the doors, is an altar 
of black wood, lacquered, and inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl in arabesques and strange 
designs; placed at the back of it are two 
huge bouquets of wonderfully-shaped flowers 
and leaves, made of gold and silver tinsel 
and coloured paper. In the centre of the altar 
stands a large brown vase of earthenware, 
enamelled on the outside; it is filled with 
sand, in which are sticking long splinters of 
bamboo wood, covered with a black hard 


paste of incense, and as they slowly burn 
they give forth a pleasant odour to the place. 

At each end of this altar—if it may be 
called an altar—is placed the image of a 
stork standing on a turtle’s back ; but though 
this symbol is so frequently seen in pagodas 
I have never been able to learn exactly what 
it signifies. But here you are in the pa- 
goda; yet so far nothing is seen of “the 
Great Buddha,” which pilgrims and tourists 
come so far to see, to pray to, or to wonder 
at. It is Nam-Si who must show us this 
great bronze image. But I speak too fast. 
Nam-Si is dead, and his functions are now 
performed by another; by whom I do not 
know, for after Nam-Si’s death I never saw 
the place again. 

When I first saw Nam-Si he was already old, 
and his features were covered by a network 
of wrinkles. From his almond-shaped eyes 
and certain other indications, it was evident 
that certain of his ancestors had been Chi- 
nese, though, perhaps, he never suspected it 
himself. His long grey hair, which reached 
to his knees when it was unwound, was 
always worn in the Annamite fashion, and 
his garments were such as are worn by An- 
namites of the better class. His long black 
silk ca-ow (tunic) was darned and patched at 
the cuffs and elbows; and instead of being 
made of white silk, his ca-quan (trowsers) 
was of coarse white calico ; his ba-ba (turban) 
was also of white calico, but that was in 
sign of mourning, or rather in sign of his 
widowhood, for he had been married and his 
wife had been dead many years. The turban 
usually worn by well-to-do Annamites is of 
dark purple crape-like silk. 

In spite of his wrinkles and his poverty, I 
saw in his narrow twinkling eyes, and in his 
quiet, humble bearing, signs of an innocent 
simplicity and gentleness, which attracted 
me and led me to inquire about him. The 
jumble of French and Annamite words, 
which alone I was able to exchange with 
himself, served rather to confuse than to en- 
lighten me about his past. Another thing 
which distinguished him from his neighbours 
was that his teeth were white and natural, 
and not covered with the black enamel 
which, as a rule (to enhance their beauty !), 
all Annamites have applied to their teeth ; 
and neither were his lips stained red by the 
everlasting chewing of betel. Nam Si lived 
on charity. All the pious pilgrims and curi- 
ous sight-seers who visited his pagoda always 
gave him an alms. Almsgiving is the great 
virtue of the Buddhists, and importunate 
alms-begging is a quality in which Annamite 
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children are very proficient ; and this is in- 
deed the disagreeable thing about visiting 
the Great Buddha, for no sooner does one 
come near, than a cloud of ragged children, 
carrying their younger brothers or sisters 
astride their hips, flocks up, piping out the 
shrill chorus, Donne tin-yow sou / donne tin- 
yow sapek! (“Give the little one a cent! 
give the little one a sapeck!”) Even to the 
doors of the pagoda will they pursue you ; 
but there you will be met by Nam-Si—I 
mean his successor—who will drive them 
back, and shake hands with himself, and 
bow low to salute you. 

After you have examined the altar, and 
the storks, and the tinsel flowers, and a 
richly embroidered reredos, he will light a 
taper and conduct you down a dark passage 
on the left side of the pagoda. It is bor- 
dered by great round wooden pillars, and 
leads into a chamber behind the altar, but 
all is hidden in thick darkness. By-and-by, 
as you wait, the pale light of the taper will 
spread through the place, and reveal, one by 
one, strange unfamiliar objects. 


On my first visit I was profoundly im- 
pressed by it all. It was not exactly fear 
that I felt, and yet the sensation of a similar 
indefinable feeling checked my curiosity and 
made me hesitate. The presence of certain 
persons is so real, so intense, that though we 
may not be able to see them, we can feel 
that they are in the same room with us. So 
it was as I waited there. I felt a presence 
other than that of Nam-Si—an indistinct 
but palpable presence of the unknown and 
the unknowable ; and I think I would have 
had a very distinct fear if Nam-Si had not 
been there with his light. Gradually I be- 
came aware of something like a vast yellow 
pyramid reaching up higher than the light, 
and I saw it was the form of something 
covered with a yellow cloak of silk damask 
—yellow ?—and I remembered then of hav- 
ing read somewhere that Buddha, or namely 
Fo, or Xaca, or Sakya-mouni, as he was 
diversely called in China, Japan, and India, 
chose the yellow dress because, hundreds of 
years before our era, the poorest and vilest 
class or caste in India dressed in yellow. 
What, then, was this the image of Buddha, 
this great pyramid which rose up twenty, 
thirty feet, up to the roof of the pagoda ? 
Yes... . Very reverently Nam-Si drew back 
the cloak, and gave me the taper to hold 
that I might the better examine it. Yes, of 
dark, gleaming bronze, it was a statue of 
Buddha in a sitting posture ; his right hand 


held up as if in blessing, or was it in warn- 
ing? In his left hand was a sword witha 
dragon twisting around it, but it was not 
raised ; it was pointed downward. I clam- 
bered over his right foot and threw the 
light up into his face. I had expected to be 
disappointed, for images of Buddha and 
other immortals found in pagodas very often 
lack expression, and are nothing but images. 
This was something more. The artist who 
had modelled it had put life into it, and yet 
not human life either. I do not know what 
it was, or how to explain it ; but it seemed 
somehow as if this image would speak to me 
if only I could hear and understand ; such 
was my impression. The ears, it is true, 
were inordinately long, but that indicated 
genius; the nose was flat and the mouth 
large, and the eyes narrow and oblique ; but 
in the ensemble there was a strange dignity— 
a placid calmness, and I thought: “ Surely, 
one who had found Nirvana would look 
like that, when all earthly hopes, and fears, 
and longings, and strivings were over ; when 
all human passicns had passed away, such 
would be the expression in the face.” 

For a long time I gazed in wonder and 
admiration, believing, indeed, that there 
were more things in heaven and earth than 
were dreamed of in my philosophy. Care- 
fully and gently Nam-Si drew the yellow 
cloak together again, and I turned to ex- 
amine the rest of the chamber. All at once 
I started back, for on the left side of the 
Great Buddha was a bonze writing at a 
small table. Was his, then, the presence 
which I had felt in the place? No; for this 
too was but an image—an image of stone, 
but painted and carved in a style so life- 
like and natural, that I was positive for a 
winute that it was a living human being— 
the shaven head, the dark-greenish yellow 
face, from which the beard was plucked 
out, the slender Asiatic hands with pre- 
hensile fingers, and finger-nails two inches 
long, all was startlingly realistic. He, too, 
was dressed in yellow, for the bonzes or 
priests of Buddha have followed Buddha's 
example in this. There were two or three 
other images in the chamber, but I looked 
in vain for the three black Africans, and for 
the woman surrounded by small figures 
representing the human passions, and for 
some other immortals which are always en- 
throned in ordinary pagodas. They were 
not there, neither was there trace of any of 
Brahma’s various incarnations. Buddha was 
all supreme. 

As we turned to leave the chamber Nam- 
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Si stopped to make his shim-shim (salutation) 
to Buddha, and from his attitude and reve- 
rent manner I saw a little how he loved and 
honoured this great image of his divinity. 

In the year 1888 there had been some 
talk among the French of taking le Grand 
Bouddha to the Exposition of 1889 at Paris, 
and I learned that Nam-Si had then been in 
such a state of fear and excitement, that his 
neighbours thought he was out of his mind. 
He ran from the Ton-doc to the Quan-fou, 
from one Annamite dignitary to another, till 
he had inspired them with some of his own 
ardour and resentment. What then? The 
French, not satisfied with having taken the 
country, must also try to take away its gods. 
Oh, but no! that should not be ; and so the 
plan had to be abandoned. Perhaps it was 
never seriously entered upon ; although ele- 
phants are often transported from one coun- 
try to another, and although machinery has 
been made by means of which Egyptian 
obelisks have been taken, one to France, one 
to England, and even one to America, yet 
some exceptional means would be needed in 
order to take the Great Buddha to Paris. 
But Nam-Si imagined that his efforts alone 
had saved it, and so he rejoiced. 

On coming out of the pagoda there were 
the clamorous children waiting for me; but 
Nam-Si frightened them away, and as they 
scampered out of the courtyard a magnificent 
peacock flew up and alighted on the balus- 
trade of the mirador, where the sunlight shone 
upon his gorgeous plumage and made a splen- 
dour beautiful to see. 

Very humbly Nam-Si drew me aside to- 
wards his lodging, and begged of me to take 
tea with him—such bad tea from such a 
beautiful cup! Still I drank it; what could 
one not drink from such a cup! The tea- 
pot, kept warm in a padded basket, was like- 
wise an exquisite example of ceramic art. But 
somehow my mind was so full of the Great 
Buddha that I had no eyes for tea-cups, 
though they were never so fine. Nay; it 
was only on my third visit that I noticed 
the details of Nam-Si’s lodge. In an alcove 
was his bed, that is, if a wooden table six feet 
square, raised two feet from the ground, 
covered with a straw mat, and having an 
oblong block of wood for a pillow, could in- 
deed be called a bed. Over it was a coloured 
picture of Buddha with religious signs and 
symbols surrounding it ; and under it, on a 
shelf, were Nam-Si’s poor Penates, as I sup- 
posed. Conversation with Nam-Si was un- 
satisfactory and difficult. When I should 
have said fai (yes), I said kong (no); and 


when he should have said non, he said oui ; 
but all the same, we were able to read a little 
in each other’s mind and meaning, and we 
liked each other none the less for our blunder- 
ing tongues. Sympathy and good-will never 
need to be translated into words ; the deaf 
and the dumb can evince and recognise them 
as accurately as the polyglot whose hearing 
is perfect. 

[have often wondered how it is that these 
Orientals, whose voices, when they speak, 
are always so soft and harmonious, have such 
bizarre ideas of music. I listened a few 
times to Nam-Si’s singing ; what it was about 
I could not guess, but the tune he sang— 
always the same—was very peculiar ; it was 
all on three notes ; one note avery high flat ; 
another very low, but natural, with the bur- 
den of the song on a middle note somewhat 
sharpened. Frequently I have heard coolies 
singing together in this manner ; but as some 
of them would soar to the high note, while 
others kept on the low note, and still others 
were struggling along in the middle, the effect 
was very astonishing. Sometimes Nam-Si 
accompanied his singing on a sort of a single- 
stringed harp, and though the result was 
strange and barbarous, it still had a weird 
sort of charm. Once, as I heard the name of 
Buddha often repeated in a song he was sing- 
ing, I concluded that it was of a religious cha- 
racter ; and, on questioning him, I gathered 
that it was a song of gladness or triumph 
which he had made about the success of his 
efforts in saving the Great Buddha from being 
taken away by the Ton-doc Lang-sa (governor 
from far away). 

*‘Q Buddha, whom I now salute in humi- 
lity, thou knowest that I love thee, and that 
from the eyes of strangers who ignore thy 
greatness, and smile scornfully on thy ser- 
vants, I have kept and guarded thine image, 
so sublimely majestic. O Buddha, again I 
salute thee! Shim-shim Buddha! Shim-shim 
Buddha !” 


One morning as I was walking through 
one of the busy streets, near the Chinese 
quarter of Ha-Noi, I met an Annamite fune- 
ral procession. Three or four young men 
walked before the bier, carrying aloft stand- 
ards whereon were perpendicular rows of in- 
scriptions in Annamite characters. The bier, 
fantastically decorated with tinselled forms 
and embroidered hangings, was carried on 
trestles which lifted it up above the heads of 
the bearers. Walking under it, with bowed 
heads, were four kongois (native women) 
dressed in white, which is the colour of 
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mourning ; over all they wore tunics of loosely 
woven bamboo fibres, each fibre half an inch 
apart ; and down their backs their long black 
hair was hanging to the ground. As they 
slowly moved along under the bier, they 
wailed out a dolorous litany, which sounded 
hopeless and melarcholy. After the bier 
came a group of musicians playing on strange 
instruments ; then came more standard-bear- 
ers, then a sort of a shrine grotesquely orna- 
mented, then more chanting women, more 
musicians, more standard-bearers, and all 
followed by a crowd of natives—men, women, 
and children. I asked a passer-by if he knew 
whose funeral it was, and I heard with sur- 
prise and regret that it was Nam-Si who was 
being transported to his grave. I would 
gladly have followed the convoy, but I was 
even then making ready to leave Ha-Noi; so 
it was that I saw no more of Nam-Si, nor of 


the Great Buddha which he had so jealously 
guarded during his lifetime. All that is 
earthly of Nam-silies buried in anuncultivated 
rice-field, which is bordered by lofty bam- 
boo-trees ; over his grave they cast flickering 
shadows till the sun be high in the heavens ; 
all day long they rustle their pointed leaves, 
whispering secretly about Nam-Si, the friend 
of Buddha, who lies buried below ; not Nam- 
Si himself, however ; he, that is the soul of 
him, the germ, the essence, has now passed 
into another form, and, because of his past 
virtues, into a higher being. In a year or 
two, when the rice-field may be ploughed 
and planted again, no trace will remain of 
Nam-Si’s grave; but why should there be, 
since he is not there—since even his earthly 
remains have disintegrated and passed away, 
have entered into other forms, graceful forms 
of green leaves and waving grasses ? 


CERTAIN LESSONS FROM JOB. 


Short Sundap Readings for December. 
By ROBERT F. HORTON, D.D. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


“What man is like Job, who drinketh up scorning like 
water !’’—Jos xxxiv. 7. 


F we had been present and 
seen the unfortunate man in 
his extremity, if we had been 
presentand heard his wild and 
whirling words, we should 
probably have shared the 
sentiments of his friends. It 
is our knowledge of the prologue and of the 
epilogue that gives us our sense of superiority 
to them. Weare permitted to see how the 
action originates in the forces that work 
behind the scenes, and we know all along 
the dénouement with its rounded poetical 
justice. Otherwise we should side with 
these worthy men, and flow along in their 
faultless and orthodox discourse. 

And indeed this is actually the way in 
which we are repeatedly judging one ano- 
ther ; this is a good measure of the homilies 
which we direct to, and, with much chafing, 
receive from, others. One of the plainest 
lessons, therefore, in this old book is a 
lesson which is never out of date—charity of 
judgment. We need not wound our vanity 
by confessing that we are unable to judge of 
facts before our eyes; but we must deal a 





blow at our omniscience, by recognising that 
the facts never are before our eyes, because 
their roots are hidden, and the roots are the 
most important part of them. 

In the present instance the case is put as 
strongly as possible. Calamities have fallen 
upon the man in so distinct and concentrated 
a way, that the most charitable theorist of 
antiquity, and possibly even charitable peo- 
ple of modern views, might be excused for 
concluding that this is a visitation of God. 
But that is not all. Job’s language, uttered 
in the bitterness of his spirit, is made as 
strong as possible. Elihu exaggerates in 
saying that Job had declared his righteous- 
ness to be greater than God’s (chap. xxxv. 1), 
but Job had certainly placed his own in- 
tegrity in so favourable a light—the im- 
petuosity of innocence—and had urged his 
Divine Tormenter with such vehement 
questionings, that a listener might easily 
reach the inference, “Of Job and his God, 
Job certainly is more confident about the 
merit of the former.” Under the shadow 
of his sorrow he had trodden very near the 
confines of Agnosticism. Backward and 
forward, to the right, to the left, he had 
felt, and not found God. When the heavens 
stoop black over us, and the sweeping mists 
fly fretfully along our path, chilling eye 
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and ear and heart, we are all plunged ina 
similar Agnosticism. The infidel in us all 
arises and stalks and is loud. ‘Thus many 
of Job’s exclamations are shocking enough 
to comfortable piety, which takes no account 
of the pinch and the stress of those whose 
discomfort seems impious. 

The case is put strongly, for there is no 
desire to make the four friends worse than 
they are, to charge them with excess of un- 
charitableness, to do them the injustice of 
suggesting that in circumstances less per- 
plexing they would not have seen clearly 
and judged soundly. But the moral is, if 
we may speak of a poem in this way, that 
the complexity of circumstances is always so 
far beyond our unravelling, that when we 
judge severely, it is a thousand to one that 
we shall be wrong. 

Who can stand at the centre of another’s 
action, and see how it strikes the actor ? 
Half the villainies perpetrated in this world 
have a softened aspect in the doing; they 
are approached by gradual ascents ; the world 
only sees them in the abruptness of the 
precipice. They have a plausibility with 
which no outsider can sympathise. Even 
the extravagances of crime are reached by 
covered by-ways. No one walks up the 
broad, blatant path, avowing intention. 
Augustus Hare very properly says that 
Shakspere, even Shakspere, shows some- 
thing of a prentice hand, in making Richard 
III. approach his degradation with open 
eyes and a deliberate purpose. No, it is 
all glozing and glamour. A slight devia- 
tion from rectitude promises a great and 
disproportionate advantage. Or we are 
brought up in the entourage or social at- 
mosphere of an evil, so that we have tra- 
versed three-fourths of the way to doom 
before we began to walk. Or there is ano- 
ther consideration which staggers and arrests 
all outer judgments: there is the Satan that 
gathers with the sons of God, and his busy 
fingers are among the busiest on earth. 
That brother of mine yonder presents, it is 
true, a pitiful appearance. He sits on the 
dung-heap biting his nails with the black 
outlook of a villainous despair. Is not here 
a clear case for censure and condemnation ? 
Alas, it is that grim spirit that holds him in 
a vice, and tugs the strings of insanity in 
his disordered mind. It is a matter not 
for anger, but for compassion. I will not 
drag him into the confessional, but, with my 
hands on his lips, to my heart. Strictly 
speaking there is no one I can judge but 
myself. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 


‘Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge? ”—Jos xxxviii. 2, 


IF the more obvious lesson of the book is 
that we should not judge our fellow-man, 
a lesson which is taught with more ex- 
plicitness in the New Testament, there is 
another lesson more subtle, taught, it would 
seem, here alone in the Bible, and this is a 
lesson also of which we often stand in need. 
It is this : Religious speech, to be effectual, must 
be not only true, but appropriate. These four 
speakers say nothing that is not excellent in 
its way, on the supposition that Job is guilty 
and deluded. How true and wise their 
sentiments are may be judged from the fre- 
quency with which they are quoted as the 
word of God, and the fine texts they have 
furnished for admirable sermons. Nay, be- 
tween them these speakers compass all the 
theology of antiquity, and almost all we 
need to know at any time. What is the 
matter, then, with their sayings? Why do 
they all four appear to be darkening counsel 
by words without knowledge? It is simply 
that their speech is ill-timed, ill-informed, 
or, as our fathers would have said, imperti- 
nent. It is not to the point, it starts always 
from a misunderstanding, and leads, with all 
the triumphant logic and cogent eloquence 
of truth, to an irrelevant and irritating con- 
clusion. 

We will dismiss the notion that these men 
wished to comfort Job ; we may acquit them 
of that ineptitude. None but a maniac would 
rub salt into a sore with a view to soothe it. 
But a skilled leech might for medicinal ends. 
These men have medicinal ends in view. 
They wish to do Job good. They marshal 
all the truth they know to improve his mind, 
to bring him to repentance, to save his soul ! 
What an exhibition! What a warning! 
We need not consider the question whether 
their homilies would have been useful if 
their supposition had been correct. We 
may even grant, for the sake of argument, 
that if Job had been as iniquitous as they 
thought him, if he had sat there in the dust 
a broken debauchee, a heartless scoundrel 
brought to the ground by merited chastise- 
ment, defending himself out of excessive 
impenitence, these three friends sitting by 
him, and firing off their volleys of homily, 
and this impetuous young man rebuking 
him and them, speaking for God, would 
have had the desired effect, bringing Job 
to repentance and leading him from the 
error of his ways. We will not dispute 
that when a known sinner is bedridden, 
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the way to heal and save him is to “be 
faithfu’ wi’ him,” and not spare him the 
torrent of candid discourse. But the point 
here is that all this edifying discourse is be- 
side the mark—is not only wasted, but 
hurtful—does not, cannot, bring the man to 
any penitence, but exasperates his indigna- 
tion and leaves him with hotter and more 
violent feelings towards God and man. A 
great lesson of the book is that sermons, 
especially those of a personal and private 
character, may be very correct in doctrine 
and very fervent in address, and yet fall as 
fulmina bruta on hearts unreached and ears 
offended. 

Now, considering the very small proportion 
of human speech, in public or private, that is 
religious, or even designed to be religious, it 
is a melancholy reflection that so large a 
proportion of what is religious has no reli- 
gious effect. About sermons we need not 
speak. Every one of us is sufficiently ready 
with his count against them. And few 
readers of these pages perpetrate sermons, 
or would accept counsel on the subject if 
they did. But private speech on religious 
subjects, such, for instance, as elder people 
are wont to employ for the direction and 
improvement of the younger, is another 
matter. 

Most of us, in a religious community like 
ours, are acquainted with one or more people 
who constantly speak on things which con- 
cern the soul, and yet seldom with effect. 
They are so full of matter, as it were, that 
they cannot wait to see what is needed by 
the hearer; “the spirit within constrains 
them ” ; their words are like new wine, ready 
to burst the old bottles (Job xxxii. 18, 19). 
Relevancy is nothing. Truth is truth, they 
seem to say, and though the heavens fall, it 
shall be spoken. Curiously enough, people 
of this kind generally belong to the more 
tactful sex. It will be an unmarried or a 
childless woman, most likely. God forbid 
that we should speak slightingly of the mis- 
directed zeal, or perceiving the mischief done, 
should overlook the good intended. Let us 
rank our well-meaning friend with the four 
friends of Job, and trust that she may so con- 
sider their conduct as to learn the meaning 
.of her own. But this is she as she appears 
at present. Her religious system is all fixed 
and crystallised. A few formule which have 
sufficed for her own jejune experience, are the 
limits and the bulwarks of the Eternal Plan. 
Everything has long ago been squared to her 
conception. There are no deviations, no 
difficulties, no exceptions. Her course of 
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conduct is therefore clear. She has but to 
grapple on to any human being, her younger 
relatives perhaps, or people staying in the 
same house, or chance acquaintance. Like a 
line-of-battle ship in the days of Trafalgar, 
she only requires to get into position, to win 
her opportunity, and then to let off her 
broadsides. Her guns are the same for all 
craft, her tactics the same for all encounters. 
Her inward satisfaction is unraffled by the 
effect or the failure of effect resulting from 
her words. She is as pleased to grapple an 
iron-clad, and to discharge her guns at its 
impenetrable walls, as to bear down royally 
on an unarmed cruiser. Poor, good soul— 
“who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge ?” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 


“The Lord said to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath is 
kindled against thee.”—Jos xlii. 7. 


THERE is a good deal of the woman in 
Eliphaz, much of the streagth, some of the 
weakness, of woman. His discourses also 
are so good that it is a positive pain to ob- 
serve their futility, and to reach the reluctant 
conclusion that the worst kind of uncharit- 
ableness, viz., prejudice, underlies them, and 
their admirable lessons are as much thrown 
away in the circumstances as bows and 
arrows would be against Ehrenbreitstein. 
The first speech of this feminine consoler, 
contained in c. iv, v. is very debonnair and 
delicate. It contains many things which we 
constantly quote, it contains nothing which 
does not deserve to be quoted. Its religious 
teaching is unexceptionable ; its ethical spirit 
is faultless ; it has poetry in it and fancy. 
It is everything that is good except judi- 
cious. It could hardly have been out of 
place anywhere except where it was spoken, 
or have failed of influencing any one except 
him to whom it was addressed. 

He sets off with cautious politeness, as if 
he hesitated even to speak to his afflicted 
friend, and he begins with some pretty com- 
pliments about Job’s former services to 
others. But of course he has his idée fize. 
He will show any requisite tact in introduc- 
ing it, but it must be introduced. Like a 
good evangelical, who conceives every human 
being to be in the one condition, that con- 
viction of sin must be the ploughing, and the 
Atonement the sowing, Eliphaz has but one 
formula: God is righteous, suffering is punish- 
ment ; and, therefore, if a man is suffering, it 
proves that he has been guilty. Of course. 
the peculiar feature about Job was, as the 
prologue shows us, that God had sent these 
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sufferings because Job was innocent. But what 
is that to Eliphaz ? For God to act in a way 
that thwarts his theory is in the eyes of Eh- 
phaz an impiety, which, as it cannot be 
charged upon God, must be -set down to the 
sufferer. That is the underlying movement 
of these cautious and unimpeachable words. 

In a pretty feminine way he introduces his 
idea with a personal experience. He had a 
vision. A spirit came to him. It was what 
the irreverent call a ghost. Job had sorrows, 
tangible and poignant. He was in the region 
where facts and solidities are essential. But 
Eliphaz must have his vapouring, and must 
utter his sublime and irrelevant platitude 
with impressive circumstance and a suitable 
pomp. And yet throughout this discourse 
the speaker is very even and placid and con- 
ciliatory. If he depicts the penalties which 
shall fall on the wicked, he is still more fluent 
and eloquent with the blessings which will 
follow on correction, if Job will not despise 
the chastening of the Almighty. It is a 
glowing picture (v. 17—27). How comfort- 
ing for one in Job’s position, stripped of all 
his goods, and his children all dead, to be told 
that a really good and penitent man, a man 
after the heart of Eliphaz the Temanite, 
“should know his seed great, and his off- 
spring as the grass of the earth, and should 
come to the grave himself in a full age, like 
as a shock of corn cometh in in his season.” 

This is the climax of delicate ineptitude 
in religious discourse. But when the second 
turn of Eliphaz comes round, in ch. xv., we 
fear his temper is a little ruffled. It is no 
doubt very annoying to give admirable advice, 
and to utter the most exalted religious senti- 
ments, with so slight an effect as this which 
was produced upon Job. There is, therefore, 
a touch of feminine asperity, of injured dig- 
nity, and very little of the pretty courtesy 
with which the worthy man began, in the 
sarcastic question,— 


. “ Art thou the first man that was born, 
Or wast thou made before the hills ?” 


In no doubtful terms he now expresses the 
opinion that Job is the kind of man to whom 
his former generalities applied, and he even 
is spiteful enough to hint that his unfortunate 
friend belongs to the “ congregation of hypo- 
crites,” whose just doom is such desolation as 
he sees before him. 

But when his third and last turn of speak- 
ing comes to this pious homilist, in ch. xxii.. 
he has lost all patience. He has dropped 
his fine generalities ; he discards all the ap- 

proaches of courtesy, and with a startling 


suddenness of detail, which suggests that 
either new facts had come to his knowledge, 
or that he had been keeping them in the back- 
ground until now (as if not untainted him- 
self by the “congregation of hypocrites ”), 
he charges Job with “infinite iniquities” in 
the general, and a number of special enor- 
mities, callous cruelties in particular, a 
charge which might fit the worst kind of 
Eastern despot, but is curiously grotesque in 
connection with this innocent sufferer. 

The good man has clearly got beyond all 
bounds. Nettled because Job’s condition 
does not square with his theories, and still 
more because his unexceptionable exhorta- 
tions produce, and could produce, no satis- 
factory result, he covers his position by vio- 
lence of language. It is a singular fact that 
people with the clearest religious views are 
often those with the most flaring tempers. 

And yet Eliphaz has a redeeming quality. 
He can recover his composure by a new 
draught of self-complacency. His voice dies 
away into silence blandly, as if nothing had 
been said before, assuring Job, this tried and 
pious lover of God, that if he will only turn 
to God everything shall yet be well with 
him. Such imperturbability is sublime ! 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
BILDAD THE SHUHITE. 


BILDAD is not so irritated, nor yet so irri- 
tating, as Eliphaz. There is a mild forceless- 
ness in his remarks, which are an echo of 
what his friend has said. The Lord’s anger 
was kindled against him, as against Eliphaz ; 
but it could not have been for any sentiment 
to which he gave utterance. Every word he 
utters is true, almost a truism. Nor does 
he assail Job with the direct vehemence of 
unsubstantiated charges which appeared in 
the second discourse of Eliphaz. Indeed, the 
last little oracle he delivers, in ch, xxv., is a 
very exquisite expression of a solemn truth. 
Its closing cadence, one might think, would 
in any circumstances have won the approval 
of the Great Being in whose honour it was 
spoken :— 


“ Behold even to the moon and it shineth not; yea, the stars 
are not pure in His sight. How much less man, that is a 
worm? and the son of man which is a worm ?” 


Why should God deem it an offence which 
required the sacrifice of bullocks and rams, 
and the intercession of Job, to utter these 
muffled denunciations of wickedness, and to 
hold out the promises of mercy to the “ per- 
fect man” (viii. 20) ? 

The answer can only be that God is angry 
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with the tiresome impertinences of religious 
babblers, the droning utterances of great 
truths, the careless and indiscriminate appr 
cation of even the threats and promises He 
has Himself given to cases where He would 
not employ them. 

There is no record of Bildad’s plea with 
God. Wisely, perhaps, he offered his sacri- 
fices and asked the prayers of the man whom 
he had corrected, and was, we may hope, for- 
given. But it is easy to imagine the kind of 
amazed protest he might, from the character- 
istics his speech reveals, have made. Thus :— 
The Lord: Ye have not spoken of me the 
thing that is right, as my servant Job hath. 
Bildad: Nay, my Lord, what have I said 


amiss ? Have I not magnified righteousness ? . 


Have I not condemned wickedness? Have I 
not confessed that I am of yesterday, and 
know nothing, because my days on earth are 
as a shadow? Have I not exalted Thy un- 
reachable majesty ? Have I not spoken to 
Job of Thy abundant mercies to the humble 
and pious soul? The Lord: Thou hast not 
spoken of me the thing that is right. Bildad: 
Tell me, then, O Lord, which of my sayings 
was wrong, or how I have misrepresented 
Thee? Correct me and chasten me, and 
teach me to order my ways aright. The Lord : 
Nothing thou hast said is untrue, but it is 
all wrong. It was no time for thy unseason- 
able iterations. Thou hast made the threats 
which I prepared for the wicked as gall and 
wormwood to my righteous servant. Thou 
hast used the truths, which are as a light for 
the world, a fire to scorch, and irritate, and 
trouble the bewildered soul. Bildad: Alas! 
Lord God, what, then, should I have said or 
done? The Lord: Thy silence was good for 
a season. And when thou spakest it behoved 
thee to take my servant by the hand, to 
assure thyself of his guilt before thy mouth 
began to denounce, to enter into his sorrows 
before thy jagged truths were brought to 
chafe them. As it is, whom I have acquitted 
and justified thou hast twitted and exas- 
perated. Thou hast spoken of my majesty, 
when I should have drawn near with the ten- 
derness of a woman. I would have wrapped 
my consolations about the wounded spirit, 
and hushed his cries of anguish upon my 
breast. But thou hast seized on the broken 
utterances of grief, and on the hasty argu- 
ments of anguish ; and, thyself unhurt, hast 
as and argued, convicted and condemned. 

herefore thou art condemned. Job have I 
accepted. Seek his + am “lest I deal 
with you after your folly.” 

It is a great illustration of a truth which 


shines bright in the New Testament, and 
especially in the person of our blessed Lord. 
In dealing with sinners—with men gene- 
rally—the place of denunciation is strait, 
and to be occupied only by infallibility. The 
use of great truths is not to shoot them as 
arrows and sling them as stones at spirits 
that are broken. For a man with his fellow, 
sympathy is everything. There is more 
healing in the quiver of a tender voice than 
in the boldest application of these tremendous 
truths. Nay, the truths themselves—the 
fact of God’s love, of Christ’s Atonement, of 
free forgiveness, may be frozen by the chil- 
ling tones of the dogmatic temper, and, an- 
nounced without love, may fray the troubled 
spirit which they were meant to quiet and 
to restore. 

When in pulpits, or out of them, we so 
handle the verities of the faith, that the soul 
of people sickens at them and their gorge 
rises ; when by the dull insistence of dogmas 
which we do not ourselves understand, but 
require others to receive, we raise the head 
of rebellion in the heart of our brothers ; 
when leaving the cultivation of our sym- 
pathies we become simply the advocates of 
truth, as we should describe it ; we may with 
blind eyes incur the severe displeasure of 
God, and with terrified amazement open our 
eyes to find that the very people whom we 
have lectured, judged, and condemned, are 
so much more acceptable to Him than we 
that we stand in need of their contemned 
intercession. 

But for his unhappy entanglement in a 
dogma which froze the heart within him, and 
set his foolish head upon an argument too 
big for him, Bildad is the man who would 
have said to Job simply, “Oh, my brother !” 
and tears would have flowed, and a heart 
would have been comforted, and the sweet 
power of God would have broken in through 
the magical contact of souls which love even 
where they cannot understand, 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
ZOPHAR AND ELIHU. 


ZoPuHAR, the Naamathite, is a fiery bigot. 
He is the stuff out of which persecutors are 
made. He is blunt and uncompromising. 
He is also not a little coarse. If for a mo- 
ment he relents, and dwells on the rewards of 
goodness, he reverts hastily to congenial de- 
nunciation: “But the eyes of the wicked 
shall fail, and they shall not escape, and their 
hope shall be as the giving up of the ghost.” 
One merit he has, and one alone ; he is brief. 
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Indeed, such a fierce temper burns itself out. 
While Bildad quieted himself to a very cur- 
tailed (and very beautiful) little oracle in his 
third say, Zophar makes no third say at all. 
Like an explosion of gunpowder, there is a 
sharp report, and a second flare of the scat- 
tered dust, and then no more; for all is 
burnt up. 

“ Should a man full of talk be justified ?” 
he says vehemently to Job. And we may 
ask, “ Should a man who is not full of talk, 
but whose talk, such as it is, is of this kind, 
be justified ?” Clearly not. The feminine 
volubility and irritable extravagances of Eli- 
phaz are better than this. Bildad’s mufiled 
echoes are incomparably better. This ill-con- 
sidered impetuosity is an aggravation of all 
mischief. ‘I have heard the check of my 
reproach ”—he cannot bear that his abuse 
should be arrested and dammed by the noble 
copiousness of the suffering man. And, there- 
fore, he blurts out the vile and ill-mannered 
anathemas of verses 7, 14, 15, 20 (ch. xx.). 
Such methods are not to be borne even in re- 
ligious controversy. Even a monkish preacher 
might be ashamed of them. The writers of 
paragraphs in religious newspapers would 
seek a periphrasis of decency. We can have 
no wonder that Zophar, at any rate, received 
a stern rebuke from God. If Job had been 
the worst of sinners, instead of the most in- 
nocent of sufferers, this mode of attack, this 
exacerbated abuse of a naturally violent and 
ill-conditioned spirit engaged in the plea of 
religion would have been intolerable. Let 
us dismiss Zophar, thankful, at least, that the 
floods of Job’s passion and eloquence saved 
us from his third speech. 

We pass to Elihu. He is very entertain- 
ing. At first we are quite glad of his advent, 
for, at any rate, he condemns the three mas- 
ters of ineptitude. From his youthful eager- 
mess we expect much. Surely here is a 
Daniel come to judgment, prepared to set us 
all right. He promises the settlement of all 
vexed questions. The condemnation of God 
(ch. xlii. 7) is not applied to Elihu, but only 
tothe three. Indeed chapters xxxii.—xxxvii. 
stand apart in such a way that they seem 
interpolated. It is as if a sage, studying the 
great poem, felt moved to introduce a fresh 
‘answer, and to replace the efforts of those 
elder men with the youthful wisdom of one 
who is ready to speak instead of God to the 
distress of Job. And these speeches of Elihu 
are intrinsically very fine, and full of a beauty 
not to be found elsewhere. 

“ But there is the old radical fault, the same 
assumption that Job is guilty, the same in_ 
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difference to spiritual diagnosis, the same 
determination to prescribe before inquiry ; in 
a word, the same impertinence of religious 
eloquence. The young man has a greater 
redundancy of words, the exuberance of rapid 
thought, the imagery of a lively faniy, and a 
self-confidence which makes even Zopk,’*-eem 
modest. But ineptitude does not become 
fitness by being pranked in pretty feathers. 

And how curious are the inconsistencies of 
copious talkers! He who professes to have 
been “speaking on God's behalf” ends with 
the modest note, ‘Shall it be told Him that 
I speak? If aman speak surely he shall be 
swallowed up.” Yes, there is truth in that. 
The voice of God out of the whirlwind 
silences these and the other sermons on high 
subjects to wrong audiences. 

Then are we to cease to moralise on the 
sufferings with which the world teems? Are 
we to see sinners and spare them all denun- 
ciations? Are we to miss our opportunities 
of speech? Seeing that we can never know 
and our words may be beside the mark, is 
the lesson of Job’s friends that we should 
observe always and everywhere a discreet 
silence # 

That is evidently not the conclusion in- 
tended. But rather our religious utterance 
is to become a far more intelligent, a far 
more delicate matter. We are to study it 
with the same accurate care that a physician 
bestows on a prescription, considering patient 
and remedy together. And a few clear pre- 
cepts on the subject rise before us as we 
reflect. 

1. Seek to get side by side with those 
whom you would teach, sitting by them, not 
to judge, but to make allowance; not to 
censure, butto comprehend. Remember the 
curious complexity of men, even the simplest ; 
and of circumstances, even the most ordinary. 

2. Beware of stereotyped notions and fixed 
formule in religion, remembering that the 
Bible knows nothing of either. There every- 
thing is fluent and plastic, to meet all needs, 
and to rise to all occasions. 

3. Speak no word of religion which is not 
borne in on the tide of love. Never use 
denunciations which do not rend your own 
heart. But in the strong access of love, 
which flows from the Cross to a suffering 
and sinful world, mount the occasion on a 
rising tide ; and be sure that the unfortunate 
and erring, whatever doctrine they may 
hear from your mouth, comprehensible or 
not, shall be left in no doubt concerning the 
love which comes from your heart, compre- 
hending and comprehended. 
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** Sheep stealers !” she cried, 


THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS 


BEING A HISTORY TAKEN FROM THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM GORDON OF EARLSTOUN 
IN THE GLENKENS AND TOLD OVER AGAIN 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Avutuor or “THE RAIDERS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. BROCK 


CHAPTER I 


GAY GARLAND TWICE CARRIES DOUBLE 





T was upon the fair 
green braes that look 
over the Black Water 
of Dee near by where 
it meets the clear Ken, 
that Maisie Lennox 
and I played many a 
morning at Wanderers 
and King’s men. I 
mind it as it were 

yesterday, for the dales and holms were 

pranked out with white hawthorn and broad 
gowans, and by our woodland hiding-places 
the little frail wildflowers grew, nodding at us 
as we lay and held our breath. 

Now Maisie Lennox was my cousin, and 


had been gossip of mine ever since we came 
XXXVI—1 


to the age of five years; Sandy, my elder 
brother, making nothing of me because I 
was so much younger and he ever hot upon 
his own desires. Neither, if the truth must 
be told, did I ware great love upon him 
at any time. When we fell out, as we did 
often, he would pursue after me and beat 
me ; but mostly I clodded him with stones, 
whereat I had the advantage, being ever 
straight of eye and sure of aim. Whereas 
Sandy was gleyed* and threw stones like a 
girl, for all the stoutness of his arm. 

But that is not to say like Maisie Lennox, 
who was Anthony Lennox’s daughter, and 
could throw stones with any one. She 
lived at the Lesser Duchrae above the Black 
Water. As for me I lived at Earlstoun 
on the hillside above the Ken, which is 
a far step from the Duchrae; but our 

* Could not see straight. 
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fathers were of the one way of thinking, 
and being cousins by some former alliance 
and friends of an ancient kindliness, it so 
happened, as I say, that Maisie Lennox and 
I played much together. Also my mother 
had great tenderness of heart for the bit lass 
that had no mother, and a father as often on 
the moors with the wildfowl as at home with 
his one little maid. 

For the times were very evil. How evil 
and contrary they were we that had been 
born since 1660 and knew nothing else, 
could but dimly understand. For though 
fear and unrest abode in our homes as con- 
stant indwellers with the fear of the troopers 
and plunderers, yet because it had always been 
so, it seemed not very hardtous. Indeed we 
bairns of these years played at Covenanting, 
as it had been the game of “Scots and 
English ” on the hillside, even from the time 
we first could run alone. 

Well do I mind that day when I pleaded 
and fleeched on my father to take me before 
him on Gay Garland as he rode to the 
Duchrae. It was a brisk May day with an 
air vigorous as a draught of wine, yet cool, 
clear and sweet as spring water is—a pearl 
of a day, such as hardly seems to come in 
these later years. 

So I cried on my father to take me. And 
as his manner was, he told me to enquire of 
my mother. But I desired rather that he 
should ask for me himself, so I lingered 
about the doors till he should ride forth upon 
his great black horse, that he might catch 
me up beside him on the cantle and cry in 
at the door, “ Mother, I am taking William,” 
as was his kindly wont. Never a man so 
brave and true and simple as my father. 

While I bided there, Alexander my brother 
seeing me wait, called me to come with him 
to the hill. But because my heart was set 
to ride with my father, I had no desire to go 
to the rabbit hunting. So when he saw that 
I would not company with him, he mocked 
me and called me “ Lassie-boy!” Where- 
upon I smote him incontinent with a round 
pebble between the shoulder-blades, and he 
pursued me to the hallan door within which 
was my mother, looking to the maids and 
the ordering of the house. 

From thence I mocked him, but under 
my breath, for fear that for ill-doing my 
mother would not permit me to go to the 
Duchrae. 


* Stable-boy !” I called him, for he loved 
to be ever among the lowns of the wisp and 
currying comb, and as my mother said, grew 
like them even in manners.. “ Faugh, keep 
wide from me, mixen-varlet ! ” 

These were no more than our well- 
accustomed greetings. 

“ Wait till I catch you, little snipe, down 
by the water-side !” Sandy cried, shaking his 
fist at me from the barn-end. 

* And that will be a good day for your 
skin,” answered I, “for I shall make you 
wash your face thoroughly—ay, even behind 
your ears.” 

For Sandy, even when in after days he 
went a-courting, was noways partial to having 
many comings and goings with a basin of 
cold water. 

So he departed unsatisfied, because that in 
words I had the better of him. 

Then came my father, and as I expected, 
stooping from the saddle he swung me up 
before him, supposing that I had already 
asked my mother. But indeed I had not 
said so, and happily he asked me nothing. 

“ A good day and an easy mind, sweet- 
heart,” he cried up the stairs to my mother, 
“JT ride to the Duchrae for conference. 
William goes with me for company.” 

And my mother came down the steps to 
see us ride off, for my father and she were 
like lad and lass after their thirty years 
together, though not so as to make a show 
before strangers. 

“Watch warily for the dragoons as you 
come to the narrows of the Loch,” she said, 
“and bide not at Kenmuir, for if there be 
mounted muskets in all the neighbourhood, 
it is at the Kenmuir that they will be 
found.” 

And she watched us out of sight with her 
hand to her brows, before turning inward to 
the maids—a bonny woman in these years, 
fair as a blowing rose, was my mother. Or 
at least, so the picture rises before me as I 
write. 

So my father, William Gordon of Earls- 
toun, rode away through these sweet holms 
and winding paths south toward the Duchrae. 
Nowhere is the world to my thinking so 
gracious as between the green woodlands of 
Earlstoun and the grey Duchrae Craigs. 
For the pools of the water of Ken slept, now 
black, now silver beneath us. It was deep 
set about with the feathers of the birches, 
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and had the green firs standing bravely like 
men-at-arms on every rocky knoll. Then 
the strath opened out and we saw Ken flow 
silver-clear between the greenest and floweriest 
banks in the world. The Black Craig of 
Dee gloomed on our right side as we rode, 
sulky with last year’s heather, and the great 
Kells range sank behind us, ridge behind 
ridge of hills whose very names make a 
storm of music—NMillyea, Milldown, Millfire, 
Corscrine, and the haunted fastnesses of the 
Meaull of Garryhorninthe head of Carsphairn. 
Not that my father saw any of this, for he 
minded only his riding and his prayers ; but 
even then I was ever taken up with what I 
had better have let alone. But I may be 
excused if the memory rises unbidden now 
before the dimmer eye of one that takes a 
cast back into his youth, telling the tale as 
best he may, choosing here and there like a 
dorty child, only that which liketh him best. 

In a little we clattered through the well- 
thatched roofs of New Galloway and set Gay 
Garland’s head to the southward along the 
water-side, where the levels of the Loch are 
wont to open out upon you blue and broad 
and bonny. All that go that way know the 
place. Gay Garland was the name of my 
father’s black horse that had many a time 
and oft carried him in safety, and was loved 
like another child by my mother and all of 
us. I have heard it said that in the Pray- 
ing Society of which he was a grave and 
consistent member, my father was once called 
in question because he gave so light a name 
to his beast. 

** Ye have wives of your own,” was all the 
answer he made them, “I suppose they 
have no freits, but such as you are ready to 
be answerable for this day.” 

But when my mother heard of this she 
said, “* Ay, William, thy excuse was but old 
and lame, even that of our first father Adam 
—‘ 'The woman thou gavest me she called my 
horse Gay Garland.’ ” 

I suppose that to-day Ken flashes as clear 
and the heather blooms as bonny on the 
Bennan side. But not for me, for I have laid 
away so many that I loved in the howe of 
the Glen since then, and seen so many places 
of this Scotland red with a crimson the 
heather never made. Ay me for the times 
that were, and for all that is come and gone, 
whereof it shall be mine to tell! 

But we came at long and last to the 


rd 


Duchrae, which is a sweet bit house, sitting 
on a south-looking braeface, though not a 
laird’s castle like the tower of Earlstoun. 
Maisie Lennox met us at the loaning foot, 
whereat I begged my father would put me 
down that I might run barefoot with her. 
And I think my father was in nowise un- 
willing, for a twelve-year-old callant on the 
saddle before one is no comfort, though Gay 
Garland bore me like a feather. 

So Maisie Lennox and I fell eagerly a-talk- 
ing together after our first chill of silence, 
having many things to say. But as soon as 
ever we reached the Craigs we went to our 
fantasy. It was an old game with us, like 
the sand houses we build in bairns’ play. 
We drew lots, long stalk and short stalk, which 
of us should be the Wanderer. Maisie 
Lennox won the lot—as she always did, for 
Ihad no good fortune at the drawing of 
cuts. So she went to hide in some bosky 
bouroch or moss-hag, while I bode still 
among the hazels at the woodside, accoutring 
myself as a trooper with sword and pistol of 
wood. 

Then I rode forth crying loud commands 
and sending my soldiers to seek out all the 
hidie-holes by the water-sides, and under all 
the tussocks of heather on the benty brows 
of the black mosses. 

Soon Maisie Lennox began to cry after 
the manner of the hunted _hill-folk—peeping 
like the nestlings of the muir-birds, craiking 
like the bird of the corn, laughing like the 
jack-snipe—and all with so clear a note and 
such brisk assurance that she had imposed 
upon Tom Dalyell himself. 

After seeking long in vain, I spied the 
fugitive hiding behind a peat-casting on the 
edge of the moss, and immediately cried on 
the men to shoot. So those that were men- 
at-arms of my command pursued after and 
cracked muskets as the Wanderers jooked 
and fled before us. Yet cumbered with 
cavalry as I was on the soft bog land, the 
light-foot enemy easily escaped me. 

Then when I saw well that catch her I 
could not, I sat down on a heather bush 
and cried out to her that it was a silly game 
to play, and that we should begin something 
else. So she stopped and came back slowly 
over the heather. What I liked at all times 
about Maisie Lennox was that she never 
taunted back, but only took her own way 
when she wanted it—and she mostly did— 
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silently and as if there were no other way in 
the world. For in all things she had an 
excellent humour of silence, which though I 
knew it not then, is rarer and worthier than 
diamonds. Also she knew, what it seems to 
me that a woman but rarely knows, when 
it is worth while making a stand to gain her 
will. 

So after that we played yet another game, 
hiding together in the hags and crawling 
from bent bush to rush clump with mighty 
caution and discernment, making believe that 
the troopers sought us both. For this was 
the favourite bairns’ play everywhere in the 
West and South. 

Once when we came near to the house 
Gay Garland followed us, having been turned 
out on the Duchrae home park. He ran to 
me as he ever did for farings, and I fed him 
with crumblings out of my jacket pocket— 
“ moolings” Maisie Lennox called them— 
which he ate out of my hand, a pretty thing 
to see in so noblea beast. Then he followed 
us about in our hidings, begging and sorning 
for more. This made him not a little trouble- 
some, till we would have sent him back. 
But Gay Garland was a beast not easily 
turned. 

After a while we came to the little wood 
of Mount Pleasant, where I saw some red 
rags fluttering on a bush. I was for going 
aside to see what they might be, but Maisie 
Lennox cried at me to turn back. 

“‘ There are people hereabouts that are not 
very chancy. My father saw the Marshalls 
go by this morning!” 

I had heard of the tribe before, and they 
had a singular name for their ill-done deeds. 
Indeed the whole land was so overrun with 
beggars of the Strong Hand, and the times 
so unsettled, that nothing could be done to 
put a stop to their spoilings. For the King 
and his men were too busy riding down poor 
folk that carried Bibles and went to field- 
preachings to pay attention to such as merely 
invaded homesteads and lifted gear. 

As we set breast to the brae and came to 
the top of the little hill, I stumbled over 
something white and soft lying behind a 
heather bush. It was a sheep—dead, and 
with much of it rent and carried away. 
The ground about was all a-lapper with 
blood. 

“ A worrying dog has done this!” I_said. 

But Maisie Lennox came up, and as she 


caught sight of the carcase her face fell. She 
shook her head very seriously. 

** Two-footed dogs,” she said. ‘ See here!” 
She lifted a piece of paper on which a bloody 
knife had been wiped. And she showed me, 
very wisely, how the best parts had been cut 
away by some one that had skill in dis- 
memberment. 

“Tis Jock Marshall’s band,” she said ; 
“an ill lot, but they shall not get off with 
this !” 

And she went forward eagerly, keeping on 
the broad track through the grass. We had 
not gone a hundred yards when we came 
upon another sheep in like case, and then by 
the ford of the Black Water on yet another. 
I asked Maisie Lennox if we should not go 
home and lodge informations. 

“They'll get ower far away,” was all she 
said. 

“But you are not feared of them?” I 
asked, marvelling at the lassie, for even our 
Sandy that counted himself so bold, and 
could lift a bullock slung in a sheet with his 
teeth, had thought twice before following up 
Jock Marshall and his band for the sake of 
an orra sheep or two. 

But Maisie Lennox only turned to me in 
a curious way, in which there seemed some- 
thing of contempt. 

“ Feared!” she said. ‘What for should I 
be feared? The sheep are my faither’s ; 
but gang you back gin ye be feared.” 

So for very shame I answered that I was 
feared none—which was a great lie, for I had 
given a hundred pounds (Scots) to have been 
able to turn back with some credit. But we 
went along the broad trail boldly enough, 
and Gay Garland trotted loose-foot after us, 
sometimes stopping to crop the herbs by the 
way, and anon coming dancing to find us, at 
which I was glad, for it was at least some 
company besides the lassie. 

Soon we came ‘to a link of the path by 
the water-side, at a place that is called the 
Tinklers’ Loup, where these sorners and 
limmers were mostly wont to congregate. 
There was blue smoke rising behind the 
knowe, and Maisie Lennox took a straight 
path over the heather towardit. I wondered 
to see the lass. She seemed indeed not to 
know fear. 

“‘ They are my faither’s ain sheep,” she said. 

So to the top we came, and looked down. 
There was a whole camp beneath us. Dirty 
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low reeky tans were set here and there amid 
a swarm of bairns and dogs, the children 
running naked as they were born, and the dogs 
turning themselves into hoops to bite their 
tails. About a couple of fires with pots over 
them bubbling and steaming, little’ clouds of 
wild-looking folk were gathered. Some had 
bones in their hands which they thrust into 
the fire fora minute and then took out again 
to gnaw at the burned portion. Tattered 
women looked within the pots. A man threw 
a knife at a boy, which struck him on the 
side. The boy cried out and the blood ran 
down, but none took any heed to his com- 
plaint or to the circumstance. 

For a moment Maisie Lennox stood still 
and looked with me. Then she went a step 
or two forward, and her face was white and 
angered. I saw she was about to speak to 
them, yet for my life I could not keep her 
from it. 

“‘ Sheep stealers!” she cried; “ vagabonds, 
ye shall hang for this! Not for naught shall 
ye harry an honest man’s sheep. I ken you, 
Jock Marshall and all your crew. The 
Shirra shall hear of this before the morrow’s 
morn!” 

The encampment stood still at gaze, look- 
ing up at us, like a show painted on a screen, 
while one might slowly count a score. Then 
Babel brake loose. 

With a wild rush, man, woman, child, and 
dog poured towards us. Of mere instinct I 
came up abreast of Maisie Lennox. Behind 
me came Gay Garland, and snuffed over 
my shoulder, scenting with some suspicion 
the tinkler’s garrons* feeding in the hollow 
below. 

We stood so still on the knowe-top that, 
I think, we must have feared them a little. 
We were by a gap in the bushes, and the 
ill-doers seeing no more of us, thought, no 
doubt that there must be more behind, or 
two bairns had never been so bold. I think, 
too, that the very want of arms daunted 
them, for they drew back and seemed to 
consult together as though uncertain what 
to do. 

Then a great loose-bearded unkempt man 
with long swinging arms, whom I took to be 
Jock Marshall, the chief tinkler and captain 
of their gang, pointed to them to scatter round 
the little knoll, no doubt with the purpose 
of making observations and cutting us off. 


* Shaggy ponies. 
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“Who may you be?” he cried, looking up 
at us. 

“ Right well you know,” Maisie said, very 
loud and clear, speaking like a minister in 
the tent at a field-preaching; “I am Anton 
Lennox of the Duchrae’s daughter, whose 
sheep ye have boiling in your pots—and that 
after being well served with meal at the door, 
and louting low for thankfulness. And this 
is your thanks, ye robbers-behind-backs, 
gallow’s thieves of Kelton Hill.” 

On my part I thought it was not good 
judgment so to anger the wild crew, but 
Maisie was not to be spoken to at such a 
time ; so I held my tongue. 

*“ But ye shall all streek a tow for this,’ 
she said ; “ this day’s wark shall be heard tell 
0’ yet!” 

By this the word had been passed round 
the hill to Jock the tinkler that there were 
but two of us, and we unarmed. At which 
the loon became at once very bold. 

“Have at them! Blood their throats! 
Bring the basin!” he cried. And the words 
were no vain things, for that was their well- 
accustomed way of killing—to let their 
victim’s blood run into a basin, so that there 
might be no tell-tale stains upon the grass. 

So from all sides they came speeling and 
clambering up the hill, loons yelling, dogs 
barking, till I thought my latest hour was 
come, and wished I had learned my Cate- 
chism better—especially the proofs. Gay 


. Garland stood with a raised look upon him, 


lifting his feet a little, as though going 
daintily over a bridge whose strength he was 
not sure of, and drawing all the while the 
wind upward through his nostrils. 

Then though Maisie had been very bold, I 
can lay claim on this occasion to having been 
the wiser, for I caught her by the arm, taking 
Gay Garland’s mane firmly with the other 
hand the while, lest he should startle and flee. 

“ Up with you,” I cried, bending to take 
her foot in my hand, and she went up like a 
bird. 

In a moment I was beside her, riding bare 
back, with Maisie clasping my waist, as in- 
deed we had often ridden before—though 
never so perilously, nor yet with such a 
retinue yowling at our tail. 

I wore no weapon upon me—not so much 
as a bodkin. But stuck in my leather belt 
I had the two crooked sticks, which I had 
blackened with soot for our play of Troopers 
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and Wanderers. I put my heels into Gay 
Garland’s sides, and he started down-hill, 
making the turf fly from his hoofs as he 
gathered way and began to feel his legs under 
him. 

The gang rounded and scattered to close us 
in, but when Gay Garland came io his stride, 
few there were who could overtake him. Only 


. Jock Marshall himself was in time to meet 


us face to face, a great knife in either hand. 
And I think he might have done us an injury 
too, had it not been for the nature of the 
ground where we met. 

It was just at the spring of a little hill and 
the good horse was gathering himself for the 
upstretch. I held the two curved sticks at 
the tinkler’s head, as though they had been 
pistols, at which I think he was a little 
daunted. Jock Marshall stopped in his rush, 
uncertain whether to leap aside ; and in that 
very moment, Gay Garland spread his fore- 
feet for the spring, throwing up his head as if 
to clear the way. One of his iron-shod heels 
took the tinkler chief fair on the chest, and 
the breast-bone gave inwards with a crunch 
like the breaking of many farles of cake-bread. 
He fell down on the moss like one dead, 
and Gay Garland went over the moor with 
the whole tribe of whooping savages after 
him, spurning their chief with his hoof as he 
passed. 

Well it was for us that the noble horse 
carried us with such ease and that his feet 
were sure. Fora stumble in a rabbit hole 
and our throats were as good as slit. 

But by the blessing of Providence and also 
by my good guiding of Gay Garland’s mane, 
we passed the ford of the Black Water with- 
out hurt. Then was I very croose at the 
manner of our coming off, and minded not 
that the hardest blaff of downcome is ever 
gotten at the doorstep. 

We were passing by the path that goes 
linking along the water-side, and talking to 
one another very cantily, when without 
warning a musket barked from the woodside, 
and as it were a red-hot gaud of iron ran into 
my thigh behind my knee. The world swayed 
round me and the green trees ran wither- 
shins about. I had fallen among the horse’s 
feet, but that Maisie Lennox caught me, 
meeting Gay Garland’s swerve with the grip 
of her knee—for she ever rode like a King’s 
horseman till it was time for her to ride side- 
saddle and grow mim and prudent. 


Haply just by the turn we met my father 
and old Anthony Lennox coming running at 
the sound of the shot. Butas for me I never 
saw or heard them, for they ran past, hot to 
find the man who had fired at mé; while I 
came up the loaning of the Duchrae upon 
Gay Garland, with my head leaning back upon 
the young lassie’s shoulder and the red blood 
staining her white skirt. 

And this was the beginning of my lame- 
ness and lack of vigour—the beginning also 
of my life friendship with Maisie Lennox, 
who was to me from that day as my brother 
and my comrade, though she had been but a 
bairn’s playmate aforetime. 


CHAPTER II 
GAY GARLAND COMES HOME SADDLE EMPTY 


THE night of the twenty-second of June, 
1679, shall never be forgotten among us 
while Earlstoun House stands. It was the 
eve of the day whereon befell the weary 
leaguer of Bothwell when the enemy beset 
the Brig, and the good Blue Banner gat fyled 
and reddened with other dye-stuff than the 
brown moss-water. I mind it well, for I had 
grown to be man-mickle since the day on the 
Tinklers’ Loup. After a day of heat there 
fell a night like pitch. A soughing wind 
went round the house and round the house, 
whispering and groping, like a forlorn ghost 
trying to find his way within. 

If there was a shut eye in the great 
House of Earlstoun that night, it was neither 
mine nor my mother’s. We lay and thought 
of them that were over the hill, striving for 
the Other King and the good cause. And 
our thoughts were prayers, though there was 
none to take the Book in Earlstoun that 
night, for I was never gifted that way. So 
we bedded without sound of singing or voice 
of prayer, though I think Jean Hamilton had 
done it for the asking. 

I lay in my naked bed and listened all the 
night with unshut eye. I could hear in my 
mother’s room the boards creak as she rose 
every quarter hour and looked out into the 
rayless dark. Maisie Lennox of the Duchrae, 
old Anton’s daughter, now a well grown lass, 
lay with her; and Sandy’s young wife, Jean 
Hamilton, with her sucking: bairn, was in 
the little angled chamber that opens off the 
turret stair near by. 

It befell at the back of one, or mayhap 

















betwixt that and two, that there came a 
sound at the nether door that affrighted us 
all. 

“Rise, William! Haste ye,” cried my 
mother with great eagerness in her voice, 
coming to my door in the dark. “Your 
father is at the nether door, new lichted doon 
from off Gay Garland. Rise an’ let him in!” 

And as I sat up on my elbow and heark- 
ened, I heard as clearly as now I hear the 
clock strike, the knocking of my father’s 
riding-boots on the step of the outer door. 
For it was ever his wont, when he came that 
way, to knap his toes on the edge of the step, 
that the room floorings might not be defiled 
with the black peat soil which is commonest 
about the Earlstoun. I have heard my father 
tell it a thousand times in his pleasantry, 
how it was when my mother was a bride but 
newly come home and notionate, that she 
learned him these tricks. For otherwise his 
ways were not dainty, but rather careless— 
and it may be, even rough. 4 

So, as I listened, I heard very clear out- 
side the house the knocking of my father’s 
feet, and the little hoast he always gave 
before he tirled at the pin to be let in when 
he rode home late from Kirkcudbright. 
Hearing which we were greatly rejoiced, and 
I hasted to draw on my knee-breeks, crying 
“‘ Bide a wee, faither, an’ briskly I’ll be wi’ ye 
to let ye in!” 

For I was a little lame, halting on one 
foot ever since the affair of Tinkler Marshall, 
though I think not to any noticeable extent. 

My mother at the door of her chamber 
cried, “ Haste ye, William, or I maun rin 
mysel’ !” 

For my father had made her promise 
that she would not go out of her chamber to 
meet him at the return, being easily touched 
in her breast with the night air. 

So I hasted and ran down as I was, with 
my points all untied, and set wide open the 
door. 

“ Faither ! ” I cried as I undid the bolt and 
set the leaves of the door abroad, “ Faither, 
ye are welcome hame!” And I could hear 
my mother listening above for his foot over 
the threshold. Yet he came not within, 
which was a wonder to me. So I went out 
upon the step of the nether door, but my 
father was not there. Only the same strange 
chill wind went round the house, soughing 
and moaning blindly as before, and a smoor 
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of white fog blew like muirburn past the 
door. 

Then my hair rose upon my head and the 
skin of my brow pricked, because I knew 
that strange portents were abroad that night. 

‘*‘ What for does your faither no come ben 


.the house to me?” cried my mother from 


the stair-head. I could hear her clasping 
and unclasping her hands, for my ears are 
quick at taking sounds. 

“TI think he must be gone to the stable 
with Gay Garland to stall him beside Philip- 
haugh,” I answered, for so my father’s old 
white horse was named, because in his 
young days my father had been at that place 
on the day when Montrose and his High- 
landmen got their settling. This is what I 
said to my mother, but indeed my thought 
was far other. 

I lifted a loaded pistol that lay ever in the 
aumrie by the door-cheek and went off in 
the direction of the stable. The door was 
shut, but I undid the pin and went within. 
My father was not there. The horses were 
moving restlessly and lifting their feet un- 
easily as they do on ice or other kittle foot- 
ing. Then of a truth I knew there was 
something more than canny abroad about 
Earlstoun that night, and that we should 
hear ill news or the morning. And when 
a bundle of reins slipped from the shelf 
and fell on my shoulder like a man’s hand 
clapping on me unaware, I cried out like 
a frighted fowl and dropped almost to the 
ground. Yet though I am delicate and 
not overly well grown in my body, I do not 
count myself a coward; even though my 
brother Sandy’s courage be not mine. 
«¢ Blind-eye, hard-head ” was ever his sort, but 
I love to take my danger open-eyed and 
standing up—and as little of it as possible. 

As I went back—which I did instantly, 
leaving the stable door swinging open—I 
heard my mother’s voice again. She was 
calling aloud and the sound of her voice was 
yearning and full like that of a young 
woman. 

“ William!” she called, and again “ Wil 
liam !” 

Now though that is my name I knew full 
well that it was not to me, her son, that she 
called. For that is the voice a woman only 
uses to him who has been her man, and 
with her has drunk of the fountain of the 
joy of youth. Once I shot an eagle on the 
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** One of his heels took the tinkler chief fair on the chest.” 


Millyea, and his mate came and called him 
even thus, with a voice that was as soft as 
that of a cushie dove in the tall trees in the 
early summer, till I could have wept for 
sorrow at my deed. 

Then as I went in, I came upon my 
mother a step or two from the open door, 
groping with her arms wide in the darkness. 

“Oh,” she cried, “ William, William, the 
Lord be thankit!” and she clasped me to 
her heart. 

But in a moment she flung me from 
her. 

“Qh! it’s you,” she said bitterly, and went 
within without another word, her harshness 
jangling on my heart. 

But I understood, for my mother was 
always greatly set on my father, and once 
when in jest we teased her to try her, telling 
her the story of the pious AEneas, and asking 
her to prophesy to us which one of us she 
would lift, if so it was that the house of 
Earlstoun were in a lowe. 

“ Faith,” said my mother, “I wad tak’ 
your faither on my back, gin a’ the lave o’ 
ye had to bide and burn!” 


So it was ever with my 
mother. She was my 
father’s sweetheart to her 
latest hour. 

But when I wert in I 
found her sitting, sheet- 
white and trembling on 
the settle. 

“What's ta’en_ ye, 
mither?” I said to her, 
putting a shawl about her. 

“Q my man, my bonny 
man,” she said, “ there’s 
nane to steek your e’en 
the nicht! An’ Mary 
Gordon maun lie her lee- 
some lane for evermair ! ” 

* Hoot, mither,” I said, 
“speak not so, my faither 
will come his ways hame 
i’ the mornin’ nae doot, wi’ 
a’ the lads o’ the Kenside 
clatterin’ ahint him. Sandy 
is wi’ him, ye ken.” 

“Na,” she said calmly 
enough, but as one who 
has other informations, 
“Sandy is no wi’ him. 
Sandy gaed through them 
wi’ his heid doon and his sword rinnin’ reed. 
I see them a’ broken—a’ the pride o’ the 
West, an’ the dragoons are riding here an’ 
there amang them an’ haggin’ them doon. 
But your faither I canna see—I canna see 
my man Ws 

“*Mither,” I said, mostly, I think, for 
something to say, “ Mind the Guid Cause!” 

She flung her hands abroad with a fine 
gesture as of scorn. ‘ What cause is guid 
that twines a woman frae her ain man—an’ 
we had been thegither three-an’-thirty year ! ” 

In a little I got her to lie down, but the 
most simple may understand how much 
more sleep there was in Earlstoun that 
night. Yet though we listened with all our 
ears, we heard no other sound than just that 
blind and unkindly wind reestling and sough- 
ing about the house, groping at the doors 
and trying the lattices. Not a footstep went 
across the courtyard, not the cry of a bird 
came over the moors, till behind the ridges 
of the east the morning broke. 

Then when in the grey and growing light 
I went down and again opened the door, lo! 
there with his nose against the latchet hasp, 
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was Gay Garland, my father’s war-horse. 
He stood and trembled in every limb. He 
was covered with the lair of the moss-hags 
wherein he had sunk to the girths. But on 
his saddle leather, towards the left side, 
there was a broad splash of blood which had 
run down to the stirrup iron; and in the 
holster on that side, where the great pistol 
ought to have been, a thing yet more fear- 
some—a man’s bloody forefinger, taken off 
above the second joint with a clean drawing 
cut. 

My mother came 
down the turret 
stair, fully dressed, 
and with her com- 
pany gown upon 
her. When she 
saw Gay Garland 
standing there at 
the door with his 
head between his 
knees, she did not 
seem to be as- 
tonished or afraid, 
as she had _ been 
during the night. 
She came near to 
him and laid a 
hand on his neck. 

“Puir beast,” she 
said, “‘ ye have had 
sore travel. Take 
him to the stable 
for water and corn, 
and bid Jock o’ the 
Garpel rise.” 

The dark shades 
of the night were 
flown away, and 
my mother spoke 
quietly and firmly 
as was her wont. 
Much in times bygone had we spoken about 
sufferings in the House of Earlstoun, and, 
lo! now they were come home to our own 
door. 


CHAPTER III 
SANDY GORDON COMES OVER THE HILL ALONE 
Tue House of Earlstoun sits bonny above 
the water-side, and there are few fairer 


waters in this land than the Ken water. 
Also it looks its bonniest in the early morn- 





** What's ta’en ye, mither ?” 


ing when the dew is on all sides, and a 
stillness like the peace of God lies on the 
place. I do not expect the Kingdom of 
Heaven very much to surpass Earlstoun on 
a Sabbath morning in June when the bees 
are in the roses. And, indeed, I shall be 
well content with that. 

But there was no peace in Earlstoun that 
morning—no, nor for many a morning to 
come. I was at the door watching for them 
coming before ever a grouse cock stirred 
among the short brown heather on Ardoch 
side. I told my 
mother over and 
over that without 
doubt Sandy was 
bringing father 
home. 

“Gay Garland 
was aye a reesty 
beast!” I said. 
“Doubtless he 
started when my 
faither had his foot 
in the stirrup and 
has come hame by 


himsel’!” 

But I said no. 
thing about the 
finger in the hols- 
ter. 

“ Anither beast 
micht,” said my 


mother, looking 
wistfully from the 
little window on 


the stair, from 
which she did not 
stir, “but never 


Gay Garland!” 
And right well 
I knew she spake 
the truth. Gay 
Garland had carried my father over long to 
reest with him at the hinderend. 
“Can ye no see them?” cried my mother 
again from the room where ordinarily she sat. 
Even Jean Hamilton, that had been but 
three years a wife, was not as restless that fair 
morning of midsummer as my mother, for 
she had her babe at her breast. In which 
she was the happier, because when he cried 
at least she had something to think about. 
Three weeks before, in the mid of the 
sunny days of that noble June, my father 
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William Gordon of Airds and Earlstoun, and 
my elder brother Alexander had ridden away 
to fight against King Charles. It took a 
long arm in those days to strive with the 
Stuarts; and as I saw them ride over the 
brae with thirty Glenkens blue bonnets at 
their tail, I knew that I was looking upon 
the beginning of the ruin of our house. Yet 
I went and hid my face and raged, for that I 
was not permitted to ride along with them, 
and to carry the Banner of Blue which my 
mother the Lady of Earlstoun, and Jean 
Hamilton, Sandy’s wife, had broidered for 
them, with words that stirred the heart 
lettered fair upon it in threads of gold, and a 
cross of white laid on the bonny blue of its 
folds. 

My mother would have added an open 
Bible on the division beneath, but my father 
forbade. 

“ A sword, gin ye like, but no Bible! ” he 
said. 

So they rode away, and I, that was called 
William Gordon for my father, clenched hands 
and wept because that I was not counted 
worthy to ride with them. But I was never 
strong, ever since Maisie Lennox and I rode 
home from the Tinklers’ Loup; and my 
mother said that she had more trouble at 
the rearing of me than with all her cleckin’. 
By which she meant, as one might say, her 
brood of chickens. 

To me my father cried out as he rode out 
of the yard: 

«« Abide, William, and look to your mother 
—and see that the beasts get their fodder, 
for you are the master of Earlstoun till I 
return.” 

“ An’ ye can help Jean to sew her bairn- 
clouts !” cried my brother Sandy, whom we 
called the Bull, in that great voice of his 
which could cry from Ardoch to Lochinvar 
over leagues of heather. 

And I, who heard him with the water 
standing in my eyes because they were going 
out in their war-gear while I had to bide at 
home,—could have clouted him with a stone 
as he sat his horse, smiling, and shaving the 
back of his hand with his Andrea Ferrara to 
try its edge. 

O well ken I that he is a great fighter and 
Covenant. man, and did ten times greater 
things than I, an ill-grown crowl, can ever 
lay my name to. But nevertheless, such 
was the hatred I felt at the time towards 


him, being my brother, and thus flouting 
me. 

But with us, as I have said, there abode our 
cousin Maisie Lennox from the Duchrae, 
grown now into a douce and sonsy lass, with 
hair that was like spun gold when the sun 
shone upon it. For the rest, her face rather 
wanted colour, not .having in it—by reason 
of her anxiety for her father, and it may 
be also by the nature of her complexion— 
so much of red as the faces of Jean 
Hamilton and other of our country lasses. 
But because she was my comrade, I saw 
nought awanting, nor thought of red or pale, 
since she was Maisie Lennox and my friend 
and gossip of these many years. 

Also in some sort she was a companion 
for my mother, for she had a sedate and 
dependable way with her, solate and wise 
beyond her years. 

“She is not like a flichty young body 
aboot a hoose,” said my mother. 

But in this I differed, yet said nothing. 
For no one could have been to me what 
Maisie of the Duchrae was. 

After Sandy and my father had ridden 
away, and I that was left to keep the house 
went about with a hanging head because I 
had not ridden also, Maisie Lennox grew 
more than ordinarily kind. Never had a 
feckless lad like me, such a friend as Maisie 
of the Duchrae. It was far beyond that 
which the love maids chatter about, and run 
out to the stackyard in the gloaming to find 
—oft to their sorrow, poor silly hempies. 

Yet we greeted in the morning without 
observance, but rather as brothers whom 
night had not parted. In the day we spoke 
but seldom, save to ask what might be need- 
ful, as the day’s darg and duty drifted us 
together. But at even we watched the light 
fade from the hills of the west and gather 
behind those of the east. And I knew that 
without speech her heart was trying to com- 
fort mine, because that I had not been 
judged worthy to ride for the Covenants 
with her father and mine, and in especial 
because Sandy had flouted me before her. 


This was very precious to me and kept up ~ 


my manhood in mine own eyes—a service 
far above rubies. 

Thus they rode away and left the house 
of the Earlstoun as empty and unfriendly 
as a barn in hay harvest. From that day 
forward we spent as much time looking out 
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over the moor from the house, as we did at 
our appointed tasks. I have already told of 
the happenings of the night of the twenty- 
second of June, and of my mother’s strange 
behaviour—which, indeed, was very far from 
her wont, for she seldom showed her heart 
to my father, but rather faulted him and kept 
him at a stick’s end, especially when he 
came heedlessly into her clean-swept rooms 
with his great moss-splashed riding-boots. 

Of that time I have one thing more to tell. 
It was between the hours of ten and eleven 
of the day following this strange night, that 
my mother, having set all her house maidens 
to their tasks with her ordinary care and dis- 
cretion, took down the bake-board and hung 
the girdle on a clear red fire of peat. Some- 
times she did this herself, especially when 
my father was from home. For she was a 
master baker, and my father often vowed 
that he would have her made the deacon of 
the trade in Dumfries, where he had a 
house. He was indeed mortally fond of 
her girdle-cakes, and had wheaten flour 
ground at a distant mill for the purpose of 
making them. 

“Mary Hope,” he used to say to her in 
his daffing way, “your scones are better 
than your father’s law. I wonder wha 
learned ye to bake aboot Craigieha’, tho’, I 
grant, mony’s the puir man the faither o’ ye 
has keepit braw and het on a girdle, while he 
stirred him aboot wi’ his tongue.” 

This he said because my mother was a 
daughter of my Lord Hope of Craigiehall, 
who had been President of the Court of 


Session in his time,.and a very great man 
in the State. 

So, as I say, this day she set to the baking 
early, and it went to my heart when I saw 
she was making the wheaten cakes raised 
with sour buttermilk that were my father’s 
favourites. 


She had not been at it long before in came- 


Jock o’ the Garpel, hot-foot from the hill. 

“‘ Maister Alexander!” he cried, panting 
and broken-winded with haste, ‘“ Maister 
Alexander is comin’ ower the Brae !” 

There was silence in the wide kitchen for 
a moment, only the sound of my mother’s 
roller being heard, “ dunt-dunting” on the 
dough. 

“Ts he by his lane?” asked my mother with- 
out raising her head from the bake-board. 

“ Ay,” said Jock o’ the Garpel, “a’ by 
his lane. No a man rides ahint him.” 

And again there was silence in the wide 
house of Earlstoun. 

My mother went to the girdle to turn 
the wheaten cakes that were my father’s 
favourites, and as she bent over the fire, 
there was a sound as if rain-drops were 
falling and birsling upon the hot girdle. 
But it was only the water running down my 
mother’s cheeks for the love of her youth, 
for now her last hope was fairly gone. 

In the middle of her turning she drew the 
girdie off the fire, not hastily, but with care 
and composedness. 


“ll bake nae mair,” she cried, “ Sandy’s. 


come ower the hill his lane ! ” 
And I caught my mother in my arms. 





HER FIRST 


The huge weeds bent to let her pass— 
And sometimes she crept under ; 


She plunged through gulfs of flowery grass ; 


She filled both hands with plunder. 
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The buttercups grew tall as she, 
The big dog-daisies taller ; 

And so she lost herself, you see— 
Missed mother—tried to call her. 


“O mamma!” Flashing out of space, 
Two soft, swift, safe arms caught her ; 

Fond mouth was pressed to tearful face— 
“© What is it, little daughter ?” 


Vipa Briss. 
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A GAME WE MIGHT PLAY 


By THE MARQUIS OF LORNE 


5\OU may think we have enough 
games already. But one 
can never have too much 
of a good thing, and the 
more games we have the 
merrier we shall be. Some 
games require only a little space in which 
to play them, others demand a large open 
ground. It is to one of these latter games I 
wish to direct you. 

In England there are plenty of districts, 
especially in the east of the island, where 
there is much flat land, and where winter 
makes the ground as hard as iron. Wher- 
ever these conditions exist without much 
snow, there the game I will describe to you 
can be played. You know golf came from 
the Low Countries. This game is a rough 
golf played without clubs or holes. In each 
case the object is to cover a certain length 
of ground with the fewest casts or strokes. 
It is notanewgame. On the contrary, it is 
one that has been played for centuries, and so 
its popularity speaks well for its continued 
existence if introduced at any suitable place 
at a distance from its old home. It is a 
game to try strength and skill. It is a very 
inexpensive game, and can be played by two 
single opponents, or with two aside. Its 
own home is in the low-lying lands of Fries- 
land, in North Germany, not far from the 
Baltic, where there is a country of canals 
and ditches and meadows. It is a well- 
peopled land, where you see the spires of 
many churches rising above the red-tiled 
villages. On any place where there is the 
slightest rise in the ground there may be an 
occasional windmill, and there are isolated 
farm-houses dotted over the plain. Alder 
and willow grow near the canals, and there 
are clumps of these trees varying the 
uniformity of the plain. 

It is in this country that the villagers have a 
gameof ball in which the young men take pride 
to excel. Their prowess is the talk of their 
village, and when a match comes off against 
the chosen of another hamlet, the whole 
district is often wild with excitement, and 
the players are nursed for the contest, and 
encouraged and treated generally as if the 





lives of all the neighbourhood depended on 
the strength of their right arms. The 
course on which the trial of skill takes place 
is a very long one, indeed not less than 
four miles and sometimes more. 

The two players on each side have to play 
alternately with one ball. One village has ball 
No. 1 and the other ball No. 2. These balls 
are 24 inches in diameter, and in weight are 
1341b. The material is of hardwood root, and 
lead is poured into six holes of which every 
two face each other. This lead makes the ball 
a first-rate missile, and the smooth surface of 
the hardwood lets it quit the fingers easily 
when the throw is made. Now what is the 
object of this throwing? It is simply to get 
as far as possible down the appointed 
course. You have to walk out for an hour 
at least and back again. He who can cover 
the distance with fewest throws, wins. I 
would like to see a good English cricket- 
ball thrower contend at this game with these 
Germans. In each case a man who can 
throw one hundred yards is a very good 
thrower. The Germans, in throwing, go 
through an amount of acrobatic contortion 
and leaping I have never seen practised at 
base-ball or cricket-ball throwing. But the 
Germans are very accurate. One great 
point with them is to cast the missile so 
that it shall continue after touching ground 
to go on. The ball therefore should be 
thrown as low as possible, so that it may 
have force to bound and roll onward when 
it alights. The language spoken by the 
good Frisians is a dialect most difficult to 
understand. They will hardly understand 
“ High ” German, and converse in a guttural 
patois which is most puzzling. 

It may require hardihood to watch a 
football match in cold weather, but the 
pressure of the crowd among whom you are 
wedged and their excitement tend to keep 
you warm. I don’t think I ever felt so cold 
at a football match as I did on the morning 
when I went to look at the “ Klotschiessen ” 
course, and to await the arrival of the 
players. A slight fog veiled the distance. 


There was a vague promise of sun which 
might pierce and lift the haze later in the 
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day, but all night there had been hoar-frost, 
and the willows that grew so scantily beside 
a ditch or two we passed had their white 
boughs as yet unillumined by any cheerful 
gleam. ‘The leagues of marshy flats spread 
away until lost in the mist. A spire loomed 
out here and there, and the ice lay grey and 
dark in the ditches, enclosing the faded 
reeds in its grasp. There was, moreover, no 
course to see. I had been misled in this, 
for the course would be wherever the 
umpires might determine. 

At last we heard the sounds of singing, and 
saw a number of people coming from a neigh- 
bouring village. My lodging had been taken at 
another cluster of houses, whose inhabitants 
were not competing,and [had heard the merits 
of the opponents discussed with an attempt 
at neutrality. Villages are often just as 
jealous of each other as are big towns. My 
friends had a decided preference for the 
village which lay furthest away from them- 
selves and hoped their own neighbours 
would be beaten! The noise made by the 
approach of the other party was heard about 
the same time. As each came nearest to 
the place of meeting they called out to each 
other the greetings of the day with a 
formality that would have been worthy of 
the courtesies of old knights saluting each 
other before the commencement of the 
tournay. The honour of each community 
was represented by a banner bearer. The 
two selected champions marched together 
at the head of the processions, looking 
sturdy and confident. Almost every man, 
and some of the women, had long staffs or 
leaping poles in their hands. Everybody 
seemed excited, and the talk was loud. 
Behind the champion and the umpires, who 
had their great sticks held pompously 
before them, were men carrying long mats 
of straw. ‘These were the mats brought to 
give firm footing to the throwers. In 
Scotland, with curling, an iron mat is used 
to give security to the foot. In the 
“ Klotschiessen ” game the straw mats were 
at least six yards long. As soon as these 
had been unrolled, and laid down, the first 
throwers on each side received the lead- 
weighted balls, after these had been carefully 
examined by the umpire to see that they were 
properly sized and as heavy as they should be. 
Then each man retired some distance and, 
running forward on to the mat, threw with 
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might and main. Then it was that I 
understood the office of two other men who 
had accompanied the champions. These 
two friends of each representative had 
stationed themselves on each side of the 
mat to which I was the nearest. I asked 
what they were. ‘“ Moter,” was the answer. 
This was pronounced so like the German 
word for “ murderer,” that I stared aghast. 
But as it was manifestly impossible that they 
could be escaped convicts out for a spree, 
and indeed seemed chosen friends, I asked 
again. This time the sourd seemed more 
like “ motor,” but as the strong players were 
their own motors, I could not make out the 
meaning of the title. But when the players 
after running and jumping, cast the ball, I 
saw these two men throw themselves forward 
and with a cloth in one case, and with their 


-hands in the other case, prevent the cham- 


pions from falling forward with the force of 
their cast. If the mat slipped at all, or the 
man, after throwing, ran beyond it where the 
ground was slippery he could easily have a 
bad fall, and this the “ moters ” prevented. 

It was only also at this time that I 
understood the reason why two guides with 
their long poles with metal forks at the ends 
had been sent on ahead. These guides 
stood on the spot where they desired the 
thrower to make the ball alight. They 
chose always a bare and hard piece of 
ground, or if possible a pool covered with 
ice, so that the ball on falling, should the 
better be able to bound on. One of the 
players threw his first ball rather wide on 
one side, and when the mats were taken up 
and we proceeded to see where the balls 
had stopped rolling, I expected the next cast 
to be made from the spot where the balls 
were found. But no, the umpires judged 
where the ball would have stopped if a 
straight course had been kept, and the mats 
were placed on the course marked out by 
the guides, the man who had cast badly 
having the loss reckoned in the direct 
distance on the course and not as he had 
thrown. 

We all have our likings and dislikings, 
our partialities and aversions. Somehow, 
and without rhyme or reason, I was hopeful 
for the success of the village which had sent 
the men who were not expected to win. 
My friends were shorter by far than the 
other two, one of the last being a veritable 
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giant. It was known that the tall men’s 
village was so confident of their victory that 
they had been laughing contemptuously at 
the pluck of the smaller village with the 
smaller men! What chance had they? 
they cried ; and at the commencement of the 
match it certainly looked as if the confident 
-air of the giants was justified. It was to be 
seen that their guides or markers boldly 
showed them the place where their ball was 
to fall a good way in advance of the spots 
indicated for the smaller men. The greater 
reach told, and by the time we had witnessed 
several casts, the score was decidedly against 
my friends. Indeed I could not but 
conclude that they were overmatched. They 
were courageous enough, and showed a 
more accurate skill in pitching the ball 
where their markers stood, but reach and 
‘power told, and by the time we got to the 
end of the four miles their opponents were 
‘far ahead. 

But there is always what is called “a 
glorious uncertainty” in a game that com- 
bines_ skill and force with some luck. 
One of the giants, desiring to answer to 
the expectations of ‘his backers and make 
a “record” throw, ran so violently on to 
the mat which had been laid ,on a slippery 
place that it shifted as he threw, and he got 
a strain that seriously troubled him, It is 
said misfortunes never come singly, and 


soon after this misfortune his colleague 
landed the ball in a ditch, and as if to copy 
him, the maimed man, when it came to his 
turn, did thesame. These mishaps occurred 
to the visible concern and displeasure of the 
villagers whom they represented. Loud 
expressions of disapproval were heard from 
the motley followers whose fur caps were 
now pressed down on their brows, instead 
of being taken off to give effect to the 
hurrahs they had formerly uttered. It was 
as if a bad fate were pursuing the men 
whose over-confidence had produced in me 
a feeling of reaction against them. Mean- 
while the smaller men, who were as sturdy 
as they were short in stature, kept throwing 
the ball most carefully, and avoiding all the 
perils of the course. Another throw of 
their opponents caught in the roots of a 
willow, and the giants began to lose temper. 
This completed their trouble, for another 
ditch held the ball for the fourth time, and 
my friends came in winners, amid the 
jubilation of their people. The giants’ party 
stalked off home in moody silence. Our 
party had the singing all on their side, and 
long into the night the sounds of revelry 
and rejoicing, fiddling and dancing were 
heard in the hamlet whose brave and 
clever champions had been victors in the 
long day’s “Klotschiessen” or “Clotshot 
game.” 








RAMON THE SEVILLE BEGGAR 


By THE 


RYN a brilliant day in May, I 
alighted from one of the 
many tramway cars which 
thread the picturesque streets 
of Seville, and which fill the 

air with the jangle of the 
sweet bells attached to the horses’ harness. 
It had been one of several days of delight 
spent in that city of marvellous gardens, and 
still more marvellous relics of the past. As 
I was entering the hotel in the sunny Plaza 
del Pacifico, I was arrested by the spectacle 
ofa man in rags. Beggars are everywhere in 
Seville, but this was no ordinary beggar, but 





EDITOR 


the most unkempt, begrimed, and tattered 
beggar I think I ever beheld. One meets 
specimens of human misery in eastern 
towns such as almost never appear in 
Europe, although, from the pictures of early 
Italian art, we may believe that similar 
objects were common there during the 
Middle Ages.- But this man was not of the 
oriental type. He was of the kind that 
used to be termed “ Gaberlunzie” in Scot- 
land, the wreck of what had once been 
respectable and human, but a wreck in 
everything. Yet he carried himself with a 
certain dignity, in spite of the shreds of 
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clothing which clung to his worn figure. 
His feet and much of his legs were bare 
and ingrained with dust. He wore an old 
shawl wound round his waist, and falling 
like a kilt over his ragged trousers. His 
face and hands were tanned with the sun, 
and had evidently been long strangers to 
soap and water. His hair was dishevelled 
and tangled, and his beard rough and long. 
It was as if the patches of old rags and 
paper and dust on an ash-pit had become 
vivified into an animated scare-crow. In 
his hand he grasped a tall thick stick. And 
yet there was that which attracted rather 
than repelled; for his face wore a strange 
beauty ; he had the innocent look of a child, 
with a sad pleading sweetness in his eyes. 
Some of the couriers and servants of the hotel 
who were standing by gave him alms, and I 
followed their example. The man returned 
thanks in a low voice, and moved off, erect 
asanoble. On making enquiries I learned 
the following strange story. 

His name is Ramon, and there are few 
better known men in Seville than he. It is 
said that his father was the public executioner 
of the city, and, when he died, some foolish 
people told Ramon, then a lad of rather 
weak intellect, that he would be compelled 
to succeed his parent in his ghastly office. 
The terror created by such a destiny fairly 
unhinged his mind, and he became the sad, 
innocent lunatic he is at present. He has 
wandered about the streets for years, a 
gentle, kind, and honest man. No one 
knows where he sleeps, for he has no home. 
It is supposed that in winter he crawls near 
the furnaces of the brick-works, and in 
summer huddles in any quiet corner. He 
never importunes for charity, like other 
beggars, but simply presents himself, as he 
did now, and takes the help that is given, 
and, if it is refused, he meekly turns away. 
He usually, however, gets more than his few 
needs require, and when he is thus enriched 
he distributes all that he can spare among 
the other starving creatures whom he knows. 
But it is rather to the poor children of the 
street that he gives food, than to the grown- 
up professional beggars. The hungry chil- 
dren recognise him as their best friend, and 
so this Ramon, the poorest of beggars, is, in 
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fact, one of the most generous benefactors 
As I watched him turning up a lane, I 
noticed how he was encircled by children, 
among whom he stood talking in friendly 
confidence. There was none of that rough 
play which we often notice on the part of 
street arabs at home, when a lunatic comes 
their way; Ramon and the “gamins” were 
evidently companions. 

Some time ago Ramon disappeared for 
about three months. No one could trace 
him. Some thought he might have died in 
one of his lonely, unknown retreats—like a 
wounded animal in its lair. Others sus- 
pected the authorities, and that he had, per- 
haps, been confined. But suddenly one day 
Ramon appeared with his big stick in his 
hand, entering the Porta Macarena, and 
such was the joy among the boys, especially 
the poor waifs of the Macarena, that the 
kind beggar whom they loved was welcomed 
with such a glad and shouting crowd that it 
might have been supposed a prince had en- 
tered Seville. One remembers howa quarter 
of Florence was named the “ Borgo Allegro,” 
because of the rejoicing when Cimabue’s 
great picture was completed and the crowds 
gathered in its honour. But the Macarena 
became a Borgo Allegro that day in Seville 
because a homeless beggar had returned ! 

It was with a new eye that I once more 
saw Ramon, with his great staff and many 
rags, moving like a spectre among the crowds, 
and here and there stopping to speak to the 
little children that ran up to him. I felt 
ashamed of myself as I thought of that 
wonderful life of his. That one so poor and 
friendless, a lunatic and outcast mendicant, 
should yet live a life of such gentleness, 
kindness, and unstinted generosity as to 
attract the respect of all, and make the 
hungry children of the street recognise him 
as their truest friend and helper, was as re- 
markable a bit of biography, and as touching 
an illustration of the possibilities of even the 
most hopeless existence, as I ever knew or 
heard of. The idiot beggar seemed to me a 
saint, and his rags the robes of a great per- 
sonality. In his childlike innocence and 
unconscious loving usefulness, he is surely 
one of those of whom Christ spoke, “ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 











THROUGH NORTHERN TUNISIA 
By WILLIAM SHARP 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. L. SEYMOUR 


UNISIA is almost the last region 
with a Mediterranean littoral which 
has remained ¢erra incognita to the 
tourist. ‘True, there are many tra- 

vellers who make 
a flying visit to 
Tunis, now easily 
to be done from 
Malta or Messina 
or Palermo ; and 
as easily, if with 
a little more ex- 
penditure of 
time and money, 
from Naples or 
Genoa or Mar- 
seilles. But Tu- 
nisia is now an 
open land, and 
there is no. rea- 
son why the or- 
dinary traveller, 
if he have a 
well-lined purse, 
an inexhaustible 
store of patience 
and good nature, 
and a readiness 
to undergo many 
discomforts in 
wayfaring, accom- 
modation, and 
diet, should not 
traverse the realm 
from Susa or Sfax 
on the Gulf of = : 

Gabés to El Kef, i 
near the frontier 
of Algeria, or 
from Carthage 
and Tunis to the 
holy, and till comparatively recently inac- 
cessible, city of Keroudn, and, even, south- 
ward thence into the Tunisian Sahara. To 
the student of the past, the country is almost 
in every part associated with memories of 
abiding interest, and there are districts 
whose appeal is a sufficient inducement 
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without any such associations. Still, it 
must be allowed, Tunisia, as a whole, can- 
not compare in attraction for the ordinary 
traveller with any of the three great pro- 
vinces of Algeria, 
and least of all 
with that which 
marches with it, 
the province of 
Constantine, for- 
merly Numidia. 
In the extreme 
north and west, 
around Tunis, 
along much of 
the coast land, 
there are dis- 
tricts of con- 
siderable beauty 
and fertility, and 
there are grand 
and in every 
way impressive 
scenes among 
the mountains 
north and south 
of Zaghouan, and 
all the aqueduct- 
route thence by. 
Oudena to the 
capital; but, in 
the main, the 
natural attrac- 
tions are, in all 
respects; inferior 
to those of Nu- 
midia, with far 
less variety, and 
with a climate 
much moretrying 
to Europeans. 
Of the several ways of approaching Tunis, 
the two most expeditious and in every way 
convenient from London, are those vid Mar- 
seilles, either direct to Tunis, or else to 
Bone, and thence by the long but most 
interesting railway journey through the north- 
east corner of Algeria to G’hrardimaou on 
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the frontier, and through Tunisia to the 
capital. Naturally, the first is the more 
convenient and the cheaper. The steamers 
of the Campagnie Transatlantique on the 
Tunis route, however, are, both in ac- 
commodation and seaworthy qualities, in- 
ferior to the larger and newer boats of 
the same line on the Marseilles-Algiers 
route; though, I may add, in turn superior 
to any rival line, whether from Mar- 
seilles or Genoa. In good weather, how- 
ever, the passage is a pleasant one, and 
two nights only are spent at sea—arrival, 
whether at Marseilles or Tunis, occur- 
ring, as a rule, during the early morn- 
ing of the second day after departure. If 
it be a fine daybreak, without mist, the 
approach to the African coast is singularly 
impressive, though lacking in that sudden 
revelation of the Orient which 
affords so delightful an impres- 
sion to the traveller, who, for the 
first time, nears Algiers, whether 
by day or on a moonlit night. 
The austere lines of the head- 
lands to the west and east of 
Bizerta have a solemn grandeur 
all their own ; and there is beauty 
as well as grandeur when, the 
vast Gulf of Tunis entered, the 
heights of Cape Bon loom 
through the golden haze in 
the east, and to the west are 
the sunlit shores where, with a 
strong glass, one may discover 
the Arab huts of Bou Shatir, 
the wretched modern equiva- 
lent of that most ancient of occi- 
dental cities, Utica. Speedily 
the scene grows more and 
more beautiful. On the right 
is a great headland, Cape Car- 
thage ; and with eager eyes the 
voyager will gaze at the white 
walls and flat roofs of the high- 
set Arab village of Sidi-bou- 
Said, where, three thousand 
years ago, the western part of 
Carthage stood. As the head- 
land is rounded, the Byrsa, 
crowned with the cathedral of 
St. Louis, comes into full view. 
The site of one of the greatest 
cities of antiquity now fronts 


the spectator, who can hardly 
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realise that he is looking on the very shores 
where Dido landed, whence Hannibal sailed, 
upon which Scipio triumphed, where the 
relentless demands of Cato found fulfil- 
ment; where, long afterwards, St. Augus- 
tine taught, and Tertullian wrote, and St. 
Cyprian suffered martyrdom; and where, 
again, centuries later, St. Louis of France gave 
up his life in that vain crusade of his for the 
redemption of Africa. It all seems so bare, 
so desolate, so void of signs of human toil 
and occupation, that one more readily believes 
in the possession of these green heights by 
the fanatic warriors of the Moslem con- 
queror of Africa, Sidi Okba, than by European 
crusaders, or early Christian communities, or 
Roman conquerors, or Carthagenian mercen- 
aries, or Sidonian traders. It seems almost 


impossible that yonder quiet, uninhabited 
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shore should once, and for centuries, have 
been alive with the endless passing to and 
fro of Phcenician galleys and Roman triremes. 
Yet mayhap at that moment the traveller 
will catch sight, away to the eastward, of a 
strangely picturesque cleft mountain; and, 
hearing that it is Bou-Kornein, will at once 
remember all that the name suggests, and in 
mental vision see before him the glowing 
pages of “Salammbé,” in the judgment of 
many the most vital, as well as the most 
stirring and picturesque historical romance, 
in any language. Shortly after this, La 
Goletta is reached, a white streak between 
the dark blue of the sea and the light blue 
of the shallow sea-fed lake known as El 
Bahira —a malaria-haunted tract, whose 
eastern and western sides are given over to 
flamingoes and other wild fowl, and whose 
southern waters lap the dirtiest conduits of 
the remotely ancient city of Tunis. At La 
Goletta, more Jewish than Moorish, and, in its 
European population, still much more Italian 
than French, the traveller disembarks, and 
goes by a little loop-railway to the city, which, 
seen at any distance, is always worthy of its 
Moorish appellation, “The Burnous of the 
Prophet,” so like a vast white sheet are its 
innumerable houses and flat roofs and rounded 
mosques. Again, if the landing be made in 
spring, no one will fail to appreciate, in that 
country of sun-scorched sandy wastes, the 
city’s other designation of El Hathera (the 
green), given to it by the Arabs of the deserts. 

Personally, however, I would advocate the 
route to Tunisia vid Bone. The most 
delightful trip of all, if only a limited one 
can be arranged both as to extent and time, 
would be to go by one of the Béne or 
Philippeville boats from Marseilles,which stop 
en route at Ajaccio, and so give one a glimpse 
of that charming Corsican town and its 
beautiful harbour and magnificent mountain 
background; from Béne to Tunis by rail, 
vid Constantine, and thence, after as long a 
time as can be spared for the capital, and 
for Carthage, and if possible the country to 
the south and south-east as far as Zaghouan 
and Kerouan, by steamer to Palermo, whence 
it is easy to take passage to Naples or Genoa. 

The express journey from Béne—the 
ancient Hippo, where St. Augustine wrote 
his world-famous “Confessions,” and lived 
to see the collapse of the Roman dominion 
—to Tunis, can now be made in one day. 


The traveller, however, must be willing to 
leave at an early hour, and be content not to 
reach his destination till near midnight. Of 
course there is the obvious drawback, that so 
long a journey prevents full enjoyment of 
what is to be viewed by the way, and that 
during the last few hours nothing can be 
seen at all, unless on a fine moonlit night. 
The best place to break the journey, for 
those who dislike so many hours of un- 
broken travel, or who have time to spare for 
exploration, is Souk-Ahras—the ancient 
Tagaste, and the birthplace of St. Augustine, 
whose father, Patricius, was a Roman de- 
curion here in the middle of the fourth 
century—an important little hill-town, with, 
probably, a remarkable future. To the 
ordinary traveller, the chief point about 
Souk-Ahras is that it is the junction for the 
new military line to Tebessa, the Theveste 
of old, and grandest of all the Roman 
remains in North Africa. Tebessa, situate 
ina lovely country suggestive both of the hill 
regions of the north and of the Algerian 
Sahara, is about a hundred and thirty kilo- 
metres to the south of Souk-Ahras, and 
about ninety from Mdaourouch, a lonely 
hill-village that was formerly Medaura, where 
Patricius, the decurion, and his wife, 
Monica, sent their son Augustine to school, 
and where the celebrated Apuleius was born. 
In like fashion, the next advisable place for 
stoppage, Souk-el-Arbia, is. chiefly notable 
as the spot whence to start on expeditions 
to the famous marble quarries of Chemtou, 
near the ruins of ancient Simittu, and to 
the more distant, strangely picturesque city, 
El Kef, a unique and fascinating town, even 
apart from its many associations as a Chris- 
tian-Roman settlement, and as the Roman 
and Punic city of Sicca Veneria, where the 
rites of Astarte were celebrated with so much 
pomp and licence that the name of the town 
became a byword throughout the ancient 
world. Here there is, perhaps, less change 
in the native life than in any town in 
Algeria or Tunisia; for Constantine and 
Tlemgen, Algiers and Tunis, are all Franco- 
Moorish, and even Kerouan is ancient 
only as a Moslem city. There are two 
books no visitor to El Kef should fail 
to read before he goes thither: Gustave 
Flaubert’s ‘“Salammbé,” and Cardinal 
Newman’s “Callista.” In the one he will 
have a glimpse of that barbaric Sicca Veneria, 
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where the priests of Astarte Syriaca were all- 
powerful ; in the other, a recreation of the 
days when, in the streets of Colonia Julia- 
Cirta-Nova, the hymns of the Christians 
were listened to by a scowling and resentful 
populace, half Roman and half Numidian. 

After Souk-el-Arbaéa and El Kef there is 
no place in north-western Tunisia, on or 
near the direct route to the capital, of any 
particular interest to the ordinary traveller. 

Tunis itself is a city about which one 
hears much said in praise by those who have 
lived in it a few days. It is certainly more 
oriental in many respects than any other 
town in French Barbary, and has a charm 
all its own. Its snow-white enmassed houses, 
its picturesque old streets, markets,and bazars, 
its fine outlook in all direstions ; the suavity 
of its inhabitants, and the great variety and 
beauty of costume, the variegated human 
types, and the strange contrasts continually 
afforded—all this, besides its attraction as the 
capital of the realm, as the residential town of 
the puppet Bey, and as an important and lively 
French station, makes it seductive for a time, 
at any rate. For myself, I admit that I 
found Constantine more radically oriental, 
perhaps I should say more Moorish ; essen- 
tially, if not superficially. Again, Tlemcen is 
more charming and is healthier ; while Algiers 
is not only far more preferable as aFrench city, 
but is much more striking and picturesque as 
an Arab town. Still, in the main, it is true 
that, just as Oran is the least Moorish of the 
large towns of French Barbary, so Tunis is 
to the eye the most obviously oriental. 
There are no such bazars anywhere out of 
Cairo and Constantinople, and there are 
many travellers who award the palm to 
those of Tunis. 

After the first sense of novelty had passed, 
I found that the chief interest in the ancient 
city, which, old as it is as Tunis, is older still 
as the Tarshish of the Bible,* was in its 
populace. Of the European admixture, the 
Maltese element ranks first numerically: 
then the Italian, then the French, with a 
good sprinkling of Spaniards, Greeks, and 
mongrel Levantines. Of the native popula- 
tion, the major portion consists of the 


* An open question, it must be admitted ; though the 
consensus Of opinion is now distinctly in favour of the 
identification of Tunis and Tarshish, even apart from 
the fact that ancient Arabic historians refer to it under 
its old name of Tarshich. 
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Tunisian Moors; with these are Algerian 
and Morocco Moors, Arabs from the Ziban, 
negroes from the Soudan, Kabyles, Sahara 
Arabs, Turks, and the Turco-Moors known 
as Koulougli. Over and above these, there 
is a large and perhaps dominant population 
of Jews ; indeed, both the Christian and the 
Moslem communities unite in their bitter 
complaint that Tunis might be the new 
Jerusalem, so omnipresent and omnipotent 
are the Hebrews. One soon learns to dis- 
tinguish the several peoples and races: by 
costume first, then by mien and features. The 
Tunisian Moor delights in colour, but has a 
scrupulous regard for harmony and a prefer- 
ence for half-tones. It was rather a shock to 
me to learn from a wealthy Moorish merchant 
in the Souk-el-Farashin, that most of. those 
dove-grey, olive-brown, olive-green, pale- 
blue, pink, puce, and apple-green robes, 
which I had admired as so distinctly 
oriental, were manufactured in Birmingham 
and in the French midlands! On the other 
hand, the Tunisian women, of the better 
class at any rate, are without grace of figure, 
elegance of carriage, or taste in dress. Their 
garments, often of rare workmanship and 
beautiful texture, seem as though they had 
been put on anyhow, and even with a 
distinct aim at uncomeliness; and the 
custom of the ladies to walk with upheld 
distended veils, adds to the general aspect 
of an almost ludicrous ungainliness. Of 
their features one can judge only haphazard, 
for Europeans have few opportunities for 
seeing Tunisian ladies face to face. Those 
whom I did see were sometimes comely 
enough after a fashion, but with expressions 
so inane and eyes so lustreless that the 
yashmak might well be considered quite 
unnecessary as a protection against the 
licence of audacious male eyes. ‘The Jewish 
women, on the other hand, are certainly 
amply in evidence. ‘They are to be seen 
everywhere, in their fantastically ugly garb, 
with their quaint little peaked head-dresses. 
They are always unveiled, are generally good 
looking, and often strikingly handsome. 
Almost without exception, however, they are 
corpulent to an extent which is offensive to 
all male eyes save those of the appreciative 
Tunisian Jew. It is easier for a French 
burgeoise to get married without a dot of 
some kind, than for a Jewess of Tunis to 
find a bridegroom, unless she is so fat as to 
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‘Water being raised by a windlass worked by acamel. (Environs of Tunis.) 


nake exercise and even breathing aright a 
matter of difficulty. The preparation an 
Israelite damsel has to undergo as soon as 
she is betrothed, or has come to marriage- 
able age, can be compared only to that of 
the doomed goose before it perishes to 
have an expensive resurrection in pdte-de-foie- 
gras. The Jewess, like the goose, is kept 
in a dark room; is inordinately gorged with 
fattening substances; and is allowed no 
exercise, no distractions ; in a word, no 
opportunities for anything but the speedy 
accumulation of fat. Where the oriental of 
the poets speaks of his love as a gazelle, the 
Jew of Tunis dwells upon her obesity. 
Love has many grotesqueries; surely none 
so unalluring as this valuation by weight and 
bulk. 

After all, the abiding charm of the capital 
of this degenerate realm is in its vicinage. 
The low seaward heights of La Marsa and 
Sidi-bou-Said and the Maalaka—all that was 
ancient Carthage—are ever present in the 
mind and within easy reach for the body. 
Morning, noon, evening, and night: at all 
times there is a magic influence about that 
haunted hill, with its grass-covered masonry, 


its hidden ruins, where a few Bedouin chil- 
dren shepherd cattle, a few poverty-stricken 
Arabs till the stony soil, a few devoted 
novitiates of the White Fathers train for 
their missionary work in the Sahara and the 
Soudan. By day there are few sounds to be 
heard save the shrill cries of the herding 
children, or, ever and again, the bells of St. 
Louis and Notre Dame de la Meliha; by 
night there is none save that of the hill-wind 
moving forlornly across the barren slopes, 
or of the sea as it whispers or moans against 
the shores where, long ages ago, the Sidonian 
galleys rode at anchor. 

The nearest excursion from Tunis is to 
the hill country of Bou-Kornein, immortalised 
in “ Salammb6”; but the most interesting, 
most delightful, and most picturesque is that 
to Zaghouan, along the route of the magnifi- 
cent Zeugitanian aqueduct, and by way of 
Oudena, the vast ruins of the ancient 
Uthina. On the way thither one may see 
such an unusual sight as that depicted in the 
accompanying illustration, where a camel 
acts as “turnspit ”; or, perchance, the rarer 
and barbaric use of women for the service of 
the plough. 
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Even in the Roman Campagna there is 
seldom any aspect more impressive than 
those which may be viewed again and again 
along the old Carthaginian and Roman 
water-route from Zaghouan (mons Zeugi- 
tanus). And though Tebessa (Theveste) 
and Khamissa and Timegad, and many 
other localities, have more appeal for the 
archeologist and the historical student, and 
possibly even for the lover of picturesque 
ruin, none, I admit, had the same peculiar 
charm for me as this huge, inchoate city of 
Uthina, of which literally not a monument 
is left standing, not a single building remains 
intact. It must have been a place of great 
size and importance, for even now its circuit 
is about seven miles; but history is almost 
silent concerning it. Indeed, it is this 
mysterious reticence of the past that so 
much impressed one. From this upland 
region we looked upon desolate lands which 
once were prosperous and populous. To the 
eastward were the Zeugitanian mountains ; to 
the westward, the solemn, gigantic aqueduct 
wound Tunis-ward like a huge serpent; to 
the northward was a glimpse of the sea. In 
some respects the situation of Uthina is finer 
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than that of ancient Carthage; but Fate or- 
dained that the one city should have a world- 
wide and deathless fame, and that of the 
other so little should at last be known that 
no man could say whether it reached its 
highest under Phoenician or Roman sway, 
whether it tell mightily and suddenly or died 
through prolonged successive decays, or even 
what was the Sidonian name by which at one 
time it was universally known. One may 
wander for miles among these ruins, for the 
most part subterranean, and meet no sign of 
life; though at the summit, where rocks and 
ancient masonry rise in a confused heap, 
a few wild Bedouin live in savage isolation, 
and tend scraggy goats and gaunt sheep, 
with dogs as tameless and vicious as those 
of the Ostian Maremma. 

Zaghouan is not far beyond Oudena, but 
it is not worth a visit were it not for what is 
to be seen en route. It is a fairly prosperous 
place from the Arab point of view, though its 
only industry is its long-standing monopoly, 
the manufacture of those red caps known 
in Turkey, Egypt, and Mauritania as, respec- 
tively, the fez, the farboosh, and the chechia. 
Further south lie two great attractions—the 
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sacred city of 
Kerouan and 
the superb and 
marvellously pre- 
served amphi- 
theatre of El- 
Djem, all that 
remains of an- 
cient Thysdrus. 
But both these 
places, and in- 
deed every place 
of interest incen- 
tral or southern 
Tunisia, can be 
reached with less 
expenditure of 
time, money,and 
comfort, from 
Susa, or from 
one of the other 
towns on the 
eastern littoral of 
the regency. 

El-Djem can 
be visited in 
two days’ jour- 
ney from Susa, 
but no one 
should adven- 
ture who is not prepared for great discomfort 
as well as considerable expense. But so 
superb is this vast edifice rising out of the 
desert, so impressive the air of fallen majesty 
which broods above the whole locality, that 
none, having journeyed hither, will go hence 
grudging having come. 

As for Keroudn, it is no longer remote. 
For years it has been open to the infidel 
stranger, and one may now visit it with per- 
fect safety. Indeed, what is remarkable, one 
may even inspect its mosques, though in Tunis 
and many other tourist-frequented towns this 
is not practicable, or at best is to be achieved 
only with difficulty. Formerly, a long, ex- 
pensive and deadly wearisome journey had to 
be undergone before the traveller from Tunis 
could see the sunlight flashing from the 
minarets of the holiest city of Mohammedan 
Africa. Now he can sail comfortably from 
Tunis (Goletta) to Susa, and travel thence 
to Keroudn, in a few hours, by a horse- 
railway. What would Okba the Conqueror 
have thought could he have foreseen the 
desecration of his chosen city, and the 
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undignified con- 
duit for traffic 
between it and 
Susa ! 

But, alas, 
Ichabod is writ 
above the walls 

4 of Kerouan. Till 
recently, its iso- 
lation, its fana- 
tical exclusive- 
ness, its far- 
reaching repute 
made it an irre- 
sistible lure to 
many daring 
spirits ; but now 
that, since the 
date of the 
French occupa- 
tion of Tunis, 
one can go there 
as easily as to 
any other remote 
inland town in 
Tunisia or Al- 
geria, the attrac- 
tion has greatly 
waned. Evenin 
Moslem estima- 
tion the fame of the Holy City has noticeably 
decreased. The hoisting of the infidel trico- 
lour, where the green flag of the Prophet has 
for so many centuries waved unchallenged, 
was a shock which was felt by all Islam ; 
and, in Tunisia itself, meant ruin to Moslem 
supremacy, a deadly harm, even, to the Mos- 
lem faith. In a few years Kerouan will 
cease to have anything of that sacred repute 
which still makes it the Mecca of Africa; 
three pilgrimages to which will ensure eternal 
salvation in that sensuous Paradise of which 
every good son of Islam dreams. 


If one could go straight to this fallen” 


stronghold of the Mohammedan faith, one 
would be fascinated by the life of the streets, 
and by the barbaric and often exquisite 
beauty of the interiors of the chief mosques ; 
but if the traveller has already been through 
the Barbary States, if he has seen the great 
mosques of Tunis and Algiers and, above 
all, of Tlemcen, he will not care to linger in 
the city of Okba. 

Interesting as are the Roman ruins and 
sites in all directions southward and west- 
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ward, they are surpassed, in this respect, by 
those along the coast of the Syrtean Gulf. 
From Djerba, not far from the frontier of the 
Kingdom of Tripoli (an island familiar to all 
readers of Homer as the “ Isle of the Loto- 
phagi,” the date-eaters as Sir Lambert Playfair 
shrewdly takes the Odyssean town to mean) 
to Susa, what memories throng upon one! 
After Gabés and Sfax, respectively the 
ancient Tacape and Taphroura, the voyager 
comes in sight of Mahadia, of which we read 
in Froissart that it was the first place in 
North Africa where English crusaders fought 
for the Cross. To others it will be me- 
morable as 7urris Hannibalis, the country 
seat of the greatest of the Carthaginians: 
whence, legend has it, he embarked after 
his flight from that empire-city which he had 
done so much to glorify, had so vainly sought 
to save. 

Thence it is a brief journey by way of 
Monastir (Ruspina) to beautiful Susa, at this 
day ranking with Tunis and Sfax as one of 
the three chief cities of the Tunisian realm. 
Formerly it was a place of the greatest im- 
portance and prosperity. Susa is a delight- 
ful town, the pleasantest in the realm for 
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Europeans, at any rate. It has had as many 
vicissitudes as any town in Italy, but has 
always recovered, and even now has pro- 
bably as great a future as any maritime town 
in eastern Barbary. Andrea Doria conquered 
it from the piratical corsairs, who, in the 
Middle Ages, had made it one of their strong- 
holds. Centuries earlier, Okba the Vic- 
torious made it his summer home for a 
time ; earlier, Justinian rebuilt it from the 
ruin in which it was involved during the 
Vandal invasion. Before this, Trajan had 
made it a Roman colony, and Sallust tells 
us that Hadrumetum, to give it its ancient 
name, was a Pheenician city ere Didc 
and her Sidonian following landed at the 
spot they won with a measure of bull’s-hide 
and called Kart-Hadact, not knowing that it 
was to have imperial sway for seven hundred 
years. But now Carthage scarce exists even 
in a few scattered ruins, and Susa is a 
prosperous city. Well may the Arabs say, 
“The life of cities, as the life of men, is a 
vain and uncertain thing, and none knoweth 
the weal or ill thereof, and none knoweth 
the end or the way of the end, save only 
Allah.” 





CHINESE FESTIVALS 
By Proressor R. K. DOUGLAS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHINESE ARTISTS 


the most prosaic of Euro- 
peans there is generally to 
be found a certain kernel of 
superstition, and even among 
the Chinese, who are matter- 
of-fact to a fault, it is abundantly obvious 
that, malgré eux, a profound belief exists in 
hosts of gods and goddesses whose good- 
will no stone is left unturned to secure. 
‘On stated days throughout the year this 
feeling breaks out in the shape of national 
festivals, which serve the double purpose of 
setting at rest the superstitious fears of the 
people, and of securing to them relaxation 
from the strain of business and work. The 
“Chinese have no Sundays, and as, like other 








people, occasional rest is a necessity to them, 
these national holidays possess very distinct 
material advantages. Most of them, how- 
ever, have some religious bearing which 
finds expression in the presentation of offer- 
ings and petitions to the gods. Poverty is 
one of those evils which Chinamen, in 
common with all other men, dread, and the 
god of wealth is therefore the deity at 
whose shrines the Chinese nation worships 
with most undeviating regularity. 

The deity himself is always represented 
as a jolly god, and the rich votive offerings 
which cover his altars are speaking testimonies 
to his popularity. On the second of the 
second month a special festival is held in his 
honour, on which occasion his temples are 
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crowded with worship- 





pers, who manifest a 


devoutness which is IS Be 
strangely wanting in the aA “CGS 2 i &S 
services offered to the px EER 


less material deities. os 
Feasts of fat things are 
greedily presented to 
secure his favour, and : 
not content with leav- Af 
ing the lots on the LS 
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practically minded wor- 
shippers seek to lift 


the veil which conceals y 


his counsels from man- 
kind. For this purpose 
they adopt a curious 
device. In some open 
space or market square 
a large wooden cannon, 
loaded with a_ small 



































charge of powder and a 

circular ratan wad, is 

fired perpendicularly into the air. As the 
wad descends, the surrounding crowd struggle 
to catch it, in the belief that he who is suc- 
cessful will enjoy the blessings of peace and 
plenty during the ensuing year. Immediate 
advantage also is secured to the chosen of 
the god by the custom of presenting him 
with gifts. These are borne in solemn pro- 


cession to his house, accompanied by bands 
of music, and are carefully cherished as tokens 
of the divine favour. 

One of the best known festivals in China 
is that of the Dragon Boats, which, like 
everything else in the Flowery Land, has a 
very respectable ancestry. In the fourth 
century B.C. a certain Minister of the State 
of Ts’u named K’ii Yiian 
having been disgraced 
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on account of his vir- 
tuous persistence in 
pointing out the evil 
doings of his master, 
published a poetical 
lament in which he by no 
means spared his Sove- 
reign, and then com- 
mitted suicide by throw- 
ing himself into the Milo 
river. <A fisherman who 
saw the suicidal deed in- 
stantly launched his boat, 
and attempted to frus- 
trate the fatal act. He 
failed, but his effort has 
been memorialised 
through all succeeding 
ages by the passage of 
processions of Dragon 
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waters of China on the 
anniversary of the death 
of the virtuous patriot. 
Each boat is owned bya 
clan, and, as is common 
with most commemora- 
tive festivals, the real 
meaning of this one 
having been obscured, 
the Minister’s death has 
been perverted into an 
excuse for a boatman’s 
holiday. The proces- 
sions of boats have de- 
generated into. regattas, 
and the keen rivalry 
which exists between 
the clans on this, as on 
every other subject, im- 
parts a direct and per- i 
sonal interest to the 
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races. The boats, which 
are built more or less in 
the shape of dragons, are 
from fifty to a hundred feet in length. In 
the centre stands a drum which is beaten to 
give time to the rowers, who frequently num- 
ber as many as fifty or sixty. As the fun 
becomes fast and furious the drummer beats 
with increased rapidity, and amidst the shouts 
of the oarsmen and the applause from the 
banks the boats fly through the water to 











the goals. In the bow a man stands (pre- 
sumably on the lookout for the body of K’ti 
Yiian) who waves a flag with one hand while 
with the other he goes through the dumb- 
show of casting rice upon the waters to 
appease the evil spirits who are supposed to 
have an unpleasant way of annoying the 
souls of the drowned. Sometimes prizes are 
offered to the winning 
crews, and not unfre- 
quently the decisions of 
the judges give rise to 
fierce fighting between 
the rival boatmen. 

To the women of 
China, the festivals are 
more precious than 
rubies, as they are the 
only occasions, except 
when paying visits, that 
ladies are permitted to 
escape from the arcane 
retreats of the harems. 
‘Some are entirely de- 
voted to their interests ; 
as, for example, on the 
nineteenth of the 
second month, when 
crowds of women par- 
take themselves to the 
temples of Kwanyin, the 
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the idol, and on which 











are arranged the offer- 
ings which they desire 
to present. Round this 
rapt and receptive con- 
gregation the priests 
march, chanting prayers 
in harmony with the - 
music. At first the 
measure is slow and 
solemn, but gradually 
the time is quickened, 
until at last the priests, 
in an ecstasy, dance and 
whirl round the devo- 
tees. When thoroughly 
exhausted the perfor- 
mers, still wildly excited, 
approach the ladies, and, 
in a prophetic spirit, 
congratulate them on 








goddess of mercy and fecundity. The god- 
dess is commonly represented holding an 
infant in her arms in an attitude which re- 
minds one irresistibly of the conventional 
pictures of the Virgin and Child. Other 
artists represent her as standing on a lotus 
flower and pouring the water of plenty on to 
the thirsty earth. In her double character 
she is certainly one of 
the most popular ob- 
jects of worship in 
China. Tradition says 
that she was born on 
the nineteenth of the 
second month, and 
that, therefore, is the 
day chosen for kneeling 
before her shrine by 
married ladies who de- 
sire offspring, or whose 
husbands or children 
are invalids. A band 
commonly plays in the 
vestibule of the temple, 
while within the sanc- 
tuary Buddhist priests 
conduct a weird and 
erratic service. The 
ladies are either seated 
at or kneel before two 
tables set out in front of 


their prayers having been 
heard. 

About the same time 
of the year falls the feast of the “ Middle 
Heaven,” when women, having hung leaves 
of the sago palm, with a bulb of garlic and 
a branch of the cactus tree, over their front 
doors to prevent the entrance of evil in- 
fluences, prepare cakes in which a plant 
which is regarded as an antidote against 
poisons is largely mixed. Various supersti- 
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tions are connected with these cakes, and 
particular efficacy is supposed to attach to 
them if eaten by persons when sitting on 
the thresholds of the doors. The plant 
is commonly known as the poison-fish 
plant, from the belief that when thrown 
into water it destroys everything living 
therein. The cakes are distributed as presents 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, and are even sent by friends to 
emigrants in California, Australia, and other 
parts of the outer world. It is possible that 
the plant may have a disinfecting effect on 
water, and if so it is greatly to be wished that 
the cakes should be eaten every day instead of 
once a year. In ordi- 
nary circumstances no- 
thing is done to purify 
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Gospels, it was customary to sweep and 
garnish the tombs in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem ; and again as nearly as possible 
on our All Souls’ Day—the male members 
of every family of standing in the empire 
partake themselves to the graveyards, and, 
having cleansed and embellished the tombs, 
offer sacrifices to the departed spirits. On 
a little altar placed in front of the graves the 
worshippers arrange sacrificial offerings of 
pork, fowls, ducks, geese, and tea, while 
paper money, suits of paper clothes, and 
paper figures representing men-servants and 
maid-servants, are burnt to ashes; the idea 
being that thus sublimated they pass without 





the sources of supply ae 
from which the water elit 
used by the people is 
gained, and the only 
wonder is that the sup- 
plies taken from con- 
taminated rivers and 
impregnated wells do 
not breed a perpetual 
pestilence. A China- 
man’s notions of sanita- 
tion are few and evil, 
and he appears to think 
it quite unnecessary to 
filter or purify the water 
in which his food is 
cooked and of which 
his tea is made. 

The profound belief 
held by Chinamen in 
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the perpetual life beyond 

the grave enjoyed by the 

spirits of their ancestors, and in the close 
and intimate interest which these disembodied 
ghosts take in all that concerns them, makes 
it eminently incumbent upon them to see 
that the resting places of their forefathers are 
kept in repair and free from all impurities. 
Like the ancient Egyptians the Chinese 
believe that each person is possessed of 
three souls, one of which, at death, ascends 
to the immortal gods ; another, which remains 
with the body in the tomb; and a third, 
which becomes part of the tablet of the 
deceased which stands on the ancestral altar. 
Twice in the year—the first time in the 
spring, when also, as we learn from the 


difficulty to the souls in the regions of the 
Blest. Each worshipper bows repeatedly 
with his head to the ground, as though in 
the presence of a deity, and brings his 
devotions to an end by pouring libations of 
wine over the altar and firing volleys of 
crackers to drive to a distance any evil 
spirits that might be lurking in the neigh- 
bourhood. But there are other evil spirits 
in the company of the deceased who, being 
beyond the reach of the sound of fireworks, 
have to be propitiated. Lepers and beggars 
are believed to haunt the eternal regions, 
and. as these may become annoyingly 
clamorous were the offerings and presents to 











be confined to the deceased alone, food, con- 
sisting of small cakes, and offerings of paper 
money are presented to them. But even these 
do not exhaust the unseen powers which have 
to be propitiated in order to secure the restful 
repose of the dead. To leave out of count 
the local deity would be almost to invite the 
disturbance of the genial influences secured 
by the position of the tomb. Three dishes 
of food, three cups of wine, three incense 
sticks, two candles, and three packets of 
paper money are supposed to satisfy his 
wants, and these are readily offered at his 
shrine. When the service is over and 
the spiritual essence of the food offered has 
been consumed by the spirits, the worship- 
pers gather round the altar and partake of 
the more material portion of the viands. 
This is but a prelude to a subsequent feast, 
which is held in the ancestral hall of the 
clan, and at which three courses are invariably 
served up. “ The first consists of pork patties, 
cabbages, and 
crabs; the se- 
cond of roast 
geese stuffed 
with cocoa; and 
the third of 
baked rice.” A 
pretence is made 
of offering simi- 
lar dishes to the 
departed spirits, 
and great quan- 
tities of paper 
money are sent 
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‘proficiency as sempstresses by threading 


by fire to fill the pockets, if they have 
any, of the ghosts on the other side 
of the Styx. 

“Far as the Solar Walk or Milky 
Way” there dwells, according to the 
Chinese tradition, a disconsolate star 
goddess who on one occasion, when 
sent on a mission to earth, made the 
grand mistake of falling in love with 
a Chinese cow-herd. Her mission 
being over she was recalled to the 
skies, leaving her husband disconso- 
late. When the time came for him 
to die the council of gods took com- 
passion on the errant goddess—who 
by-the-by is identified with a-Lyra— 
and transported the soul of the cow- 
herd to the side of the Milky Way 
opposite to that on which his loved 
one shines. Once a year, on the seventh of 
the seventh month, magpies are believed to 
fill up the Milky Way, and enable the Spin- 
ning Damsel, as she is called from her reputed 
skill at the shuttle, 
to cross to her hus- 
band. This is a 
legend which appeals 
pointedly to the fe- 
male mind, and the 
women of China 
take the opportunity 
of holding revel in 
memory of the god- 
dess. For weeks 
beforehand they em- 
broider silks and 
satins to offer on 


























‘the shrine of the 


star, and on the night itself they spread 
these, together with miniature bridges 
formed of garlands of flowers and grains 
of boiled rice in imitation of the pas- 
sage made by the magpies, on tables set 
for the purpose. At midnight the young 
ladies of every family fill seven jars, one for 
the goddess and one each for her six sisters, 
with water drawn from the well in the court- 
yard. A prayer is then offered to the 
deities, beseeching them to give to the water 
certain medicinal qualities, and the jars are 
sealed up, to be opened only in case of 
sickness. On the same evening young 
ladies offer sacrifices to. the Spinning Damsel, 
and in order to win her regard prove their 
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theirneedles above their 
heads while kneeling 
before her altar. This 
ceremony is performed 
to music, played by 
musicians who must be 
blind to satisfy the rules 
of propriety. Some- 
times dark corners are 
chosen for the exercise 
of this domestic pro- 
ficiency, and _ those 
maidens who are suc- 
cessful believe that a 
double portion of skill 
will be awarded to them. 

Archdeacon Gray in 





















































his work on “China” 











tells us that on one oc- 
casion, when calling on 
a Chinese gentleman, 
he was, much to his 



































surprise, informed by 
the servant that his 
master was on the roof of the house flying 
his kite. The indulgence in this apparently 


childish amusement by Chinamen of all ages 
strikes untutored foreigners as a remarkable 
instance of the topsy-turvy state of Chinese 


society, and the sight of three or four thou- 
sand men flying kites on suburban hills on a 
certain day in the ninth month causes no 
little surprise and amusement to those who 
are unacquainted with the ways of the Heathen 
Chinee. On inquiry, however, such persons 
would find that a substratum of legend under- 
lies what appears at first sight to be the result 
of full-moon madness. Many hundreds of 
years ago a certain man was warned in a 
dream that a misfortune was about to over- 
take his household on a given day, and being 
as anxious to avoid the catastrophe as his 
countrymen’s troops now appear to be to get 
out of the range of the Japanese guns, he 
took his family out for the day, and amused 
himself with flying kites on a lofty hill. On 
returning in the evening to his homestead he 
found that his house had fallen in, and that 
his pigs and dogs had been buried in the 
ruins. It is difficult to understand on what 
possible ground the Chinese consider this 
event worthy of commemoration. But Chinese 
thoughts are not our thoughts, and every year 
witnesses the flight of millions of kites on the 
hills of China in memory of the circumstance. 


In some mysterious way the kites are supposed 
to carry aloft the evils which may be impend- 
ing over the households of the flyers, and 
when the strings are cut the kites, like the 
scapegoat of old, are believed to bear away 
into the wilderness the evils incurred by 
wrong-doings. 

Great ingenuity is displayed by the. Chinese 
in the manufacture of kites. Kites of the 
angular shape common among ourselves are 
never seen, the designers representing at their 
own sweet will flowers, birds, fish—and in 
fact anything that may be found on the earth 
or in the waters under the earth. Many of 
them are extremely beautiful, and do infinite 
credit to the artistic tastes of the people. 
Human figures representing historical or 
mythical events are very commonly used, 
while emblems such as the double fish, and 
characters of felicitous import such, for ex- 
ample, as shou, longevity, and chi, good for- 
tune, are favourite subjects. On some of 
them musical strings are so arranged that 
they emit sounds of melody as they fly aloft. 
The first ones so constructed are said to have 
been instrumental in saving an army when in 
dire distress. The general commanding this 
unfortunate force, being hemmed in by the 
enemy, resorted to the stratagem of flying 
in the dead of night a number of kites with 
musical strings so arranged as to emit sounds 
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resembling the words “Beware of Han.” 
Like the Syrians at the noise of the chariot 
wheels, the contending host took to flight at 
the sound, and were destroyed—horse, foot, 
and dragoons. 


‘* Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown.” 


In other ways the Chinese take pleasure in 
making music in the spheres, and at Peking 
it is a common practice to tie whistles of 
varying notes and tones on to the tails of 
pigeons, so that a constant hum from the 
skies mingles with the noise and shouts of 
the streets. 

At the period when winter comes to rule 
the year, a thanksgiving festival is held at 
which the deities are especially thanked for 
the preservation of life and health during the 
preceding twelve months. Offerings are pre- 
sented on the family altar, and the ceremony 
is brought to a close by a grand dinner, at 
which all the male members of the family or 
clan partake. The feasting and rejoicing is 
kept up for some days, and extends to the 


last night of the year. On that evening it 
is a common practice in some parts of the 
country for boys to cry aloud in the streets, 
Maisou, or “I sell my folly,” in order, it is to 
be presumed, that next year they may be wiser. 
The eve of the new year attaches to itself in 
all countries superstitious observances. A 
Chinaman who may desire: to peer into the 
future, places on that evening “a sieve upon 
an empty stove, and upon the sieve a basin 
of water and a looking-glass. He then silently 
Steals out into the street,and listens attentively 
to what the first passers-by are saying. Should 
the words be of good import, he concludes 
that good success awaits him throughout the 
coming year.” But more serious efforts are 
made to guide his future into pleasant ways. 
The temples on that night are thronged with 
worshippers who lavish their offerings on 
the shrines of the god of wealth and of the 
other gift-bringing deities, and having thus 
secured the reversion of the goods which 
the gods provide, they retire to take a 
few hours’ rest before the morning of the 
new year brings in its train the countless 
rites and formalities which belong to that 
auspicious day. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE POOR LAW 
By EDITH SELLERS 


UR Poor Law is on its trial 
to-day: on all sides sugges- 
tions are being made for 
its amendment. Special in- 
terest, therefore, is attached 
to an experiment in the 
oieiaiaiiion of it which will be tried 
in the course of the next few months. As 





‘soon as the necessary arrangements are 
. complete, the system under which the poor 


of Sheffield are relieved will be completely 
revolutionised. At the present time rogues, 
vagabonds, and loafers are clubbed together 
in the workhouse with honest, respectable 
men and women. The idle and the indus- 
trious, the extravagant and the thrifty are all 
fed, clothed, and treated in the same way ; 


for among paupers there are no distinctions 
of rank. For the future, however, so far at 
least as Sheffield is concerned, things will be 
arranged otherwise. There all paupers will 
be carefully classified, and an attempt will 
be made to secure for each one of them the 
precise ‘treatment he merits. And this can 
be done, it seems, without any lavish expen- 
diture of money ; or, what is still more note- 
worthy, without any change being made in 
the Poor Law. Evidently the rules this 
measure lays down are neither so hard nor 
so fast as we have been wont to imagine. 
According to the new arrangement, which is 
in a great measure the work of Mr. Ashberry, 
an enthusiast in the cause of social reform, 
children between the ages of three and sixteen 
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will be banished entirely from the workhouse, 
and lodged in “scattered homes.” The adult 
inmates, with the exception of those in the 
infirmary and in the wards for the insane, 
will then be divided into four distinct 
classes. In the First Class will be placed 
the aged and infirm: they must be sixty or 
more years of age, and have resided for at 
least twenty years in Sheffield before apply- 
ing for relief. Their characters during that 
time must bear the strictest investigation ; 
and they must be able to prove that it is 
owing to no fault of their own that they have 
failed to make a provision for old age. The 
qualifications necessary for admission to the 
First Class under the Sheffield system, are 
almost precisely the same as those which, by 
the new Danish Poor Law, entitle a destitute 
person to claim an old-age pension instead 
of pauper relief. A special committee will 
examine minutely into the circumstances of 
each individual applicant for First Class 
relief, and the greatest care will be taken to 
prevent its being granted to the undeserving. 

The recipients of this class of relief will 
be regarded as pensioners, invalided industrial 
soldiers, rather than as paupers. They will 
not live in the workhouse, nor will they ever 
be brought in contact with ordinary paupers. 
A row of one-room cottages is to be built 
for them, and these will be made as comfort- 
able and homelike as possible. The furniture 
for these cottages will be provided by 
the guardians; but the old people will be 


allowed, when they go there, to take with - 


them any of their own belongings for which 
they specially care. They will each have a 
garden, too, if they choose to cultivate it ; 
and may keep a dog, a cat, a bird, or any 
other domestic pet. The cottages will be 
managed on much the same system as that 
in force in the French Maisons des Ménages. 
Whenever it is possible to arrange it, two 
persons, a married couple, two old men, or 
two old women, will live together. They 
will be required to keep their room neat and 
clean, and to cook for themselves. A nurse 
and an attendant will, however, be attached 
to the old people’s quarters to give a helping 
hand to such as are feeble, and to watch 
over them generally. The bulk of the 
provisions will be dealt out in weekly 
rations ; but there will be a daily distribution 
of beef, bread, &c. All the food will be of 
good quality, and from time to time little 









luxuries—kippered herrings, oranges, apples, 
anything in fact that is cheap and wholesome 
—will be supplied. The old people’s clothes, 
though plain and inexpensive as possible, 
will be warm and comfortable; and there 
will be nothing about them to indicate that 
those who wear them are living on charity. 
Everything will be done to make these 
pensioners look upon their cottages, not as 
places where they are on sufferance, but 
where they have a right to be, their own 
homes, in fact. A certain amount of 
discipline will, of course, have to be main- 


‘tained among them, but it will be of the 


mildest character ; and the greatest care will 
be taken to avoid interfering unnecessarily 
with their freedom, or bringing home to 
them the fact that, by accepting even First 
Class relief, they forfeit their rights and 
privileges as citizens. If any of them should 
prove unworthy of the confidence with which 
they will be treated, they will be sent back 
to the workhouse. 

To the Second Class will belong the aged 
and infirm over sixty, who, though of good 
character, do not possess all the qualifica- 
tions necessary for admission to the First 
Class; also able-bodied widows, persons 
temporarily or permanently infirm, and women 
whose husbands have deserted them without 
just cause. All these, provided they be of 
irreproachable character, sober, industrious 
and honest, will for the future be treated 
with much more consideration than at present. 
They will still live in the workhouse, but 
they will occupy the most comfortable rooms, 
and will be kept entirely apart from lower 
class paupers. Their food will be better in 
quality than the ordinary workhouse fare ; 
they will be allowed more freedom, too, than 
the less worthy inmates; and will not be 
required to wear uniform when they go to 
see their friends. The women who have 
children under three years of age will nurse 
them themselves, instead of sending them to 
the common nursery. 

The recipients of Second Class relief will, 
to a certain extent, form a community apart, 


all the women living together on the one 


side, and all the men on the other. The 
inmates of each ward will prepare their own 
tea, but the provisions for the other meals 
will be dealt out to them ready cooked. 
Everything will be given in bulk, and will be 
divided into equal portions by two of the 
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paupers themselves, chosen by their com- 
panions for the purpose. All in these wards 
who are able to work will be required to do 
so; and any one who proves. quarrelsome or 
in any way interferes with the comfort of his 
neighbours, will lose his advantages. 

First and Second Class paupers are the 
privileged classes, those for whom the best 
rooms, best food, best clothing, and all the 
comforts will be reserved. They, and they 
alone, will be the gainers by the introduction 
of the classification system. 

Paupers of the Third Class will find 


themselves in much the same position as’ 


now ; whilst as for those of the Fourth, the 
evils of their present lot will be considerably 
intensified. In the Third Class will be 
placed the people who are neither very good 
nor very bad; those who are thriftless and 
improvident rather than vicious; and who 
drift to the workhouse because they have not 
energy enough to fight their way in the 
world. ‘They will be lodged and fed as at 
the present time ; and they will be required 
to work in proportion to ‘their strength. 
Any attempt at loafing on their part will be 
sternly dealt with, The Fourth Class will 
be reserved exclusively for persons of bad 
character. It will be a sort of last refuge for 
incorrigible idlers, drunkards, men and women 
who, having made up their minds.to live on 
the labour of others, just drift from casual 
ward to workhouse, ‘workhouse to: prison. 
These people are the enemies of their :kind, 
a stumbling-block in ‘the path of the indus- 
trious poor. A hard time, however,’ is at 
hand for them ; and it is well, even for their 
own sake, that it should be so; for their one 
chance of redemption lies in drastic treat- 
ment. The wards set apart for their use in 
the Sheffield workhouse will differ little in 
appearance from a prison; and the most 
rigid discipline will be maintained there. 
All who go there will, for the first time in 
their lives perhaps, be made to understand 
clearly, unmistakably, that they who would 
eat must work.’ Good influences: will be 
brought to bear upon them ; and the chance 
will be given them of raising themselves by 
industry and good conduct into a higher 
class. So long, however, as they remain in 


the Fourth, their lines will be cast in places 


wholesome, rather than pleasant. They will, 
of course, be free to return if they choose to 
the outside world ; and will no doubt avail 
themselves freely of this privilege. 

The crucial test of the Sheffield, as of all 
other schemes in this our day, is its cost. 
The initial expenses of. the new arrangement 
will be considerable, owing to the necessity 
of building cottages for the recipients of 
First Class relief. When once the classifica- 
tion system is in working order, however, the 
cost of the relief of the poor will not be 
materially greater than at present. More 
money, it is true, will be spent on the 
deserving ; but then less will be spent on 
the undeserving ; and the economies made 
at the expense of the latter, will go far 
towards paying for the additional comforts 
given to the former. It must not be forgot- 
ten that it is only a small minority of the 
inmates of a workhouse who will be eligible 
for First Class relief. Human nature will 
have to undergo a marvellous transformation 
before there will be found many persons who 
have lived in the same district for twenty 
years, and who are at once thoroughly 
respectable,. aged and infirm, industrious, 
provident, yet destitute. The Sheffield indoor 
paupers were classified some little time ago. 
Exclusive of children, invalids, and the insane, 
there were 554 persons in the workhouse. 
Of these 53 were placed in the First Class ; 
88, in the Second Class; 185, in the Third 
Class; and 228, in the Fourth. Thus, in 
Sheffield, which may be regarded as an 
average union, the deserving are to the 
undeserving as 141: 413. And the worst 


‘class of all is numerically by far the most 


important. Of the 554 inmates, 185—viz., 
those in the Third Class, will cost the same 
under the new arrangement as under the 
old ; 228 will cost considerably less, as the 
expenses of their food, &c., will be reduced 
to the lowest point compatible with humanity. 
In this. way it is calculated that a shilling 
a week: per head may be saved (228x1 
shilling x 52 weeks)= £592 16s.. The guar- 
dians therefore, without laying any additional 
burden on the ratepayers, will have nearly 
£600 a year to devote to making the 
recipients of First and Second Class relief 
comfortable. 
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FALSTAFF AND HIS PAGE ROBIN 
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ON THE ICE 


From the picture by Hans-DAHL 
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A CORNER OF THE LAKE 
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HAMLET AND THE KING 


the picture by W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 
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THE DISCIPLE WHOM JESUS LOVED 





SHORT SUNDAY READINGS FOR JANUARY 


By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


First Sunday. 
Read Jeremiah xlv. and John xiii. 1-15. 


+ 
HE aureole round the head of 

St. John is that he was 

“the disciple whom Jesus 

loved.” This statement about 

him is made several times ; 

and in different places both 
the Greek words for “loved” are employed 
—both the colder, which expresses esteem, 
and the more passionate, which denotes 
feeling more tender. As among the patri- 
archs Abraham was “ the friend of God,” and 
among the kings David was “the man after 
God’s own heart,” and among the prophets 
Daniel was the “man greatly beloved,” so 
among the followers of the Son of God, 
during His earthly ministry, St. John was 
the foremost friend. 

We cannot help asking to what he owed 
this preeminence. 

Perhaps something was due to an ex- 
tremely natural cause: it would appear that 
St. John was, according to the flesh, a 
cousin of Jesus. The way in which this is 
made out is as follows. In describing the 
crucifixion St. Matthew mentions three holy 
women as witnesses of the tragic scene— 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James 
and Joses, and the mother of Zebedee’s 
children ; St. Mark also mentions three— 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James 
the Less and Joses, and Salome. In St. 
John four names occur; the first place is 
given to the Virgin Mary; but the other 
three are Mary Magdalene, Mary the wife of 
Cleophas (whom we know from other pas- 
sages as the father of James and Joses) and 
Christ’s mother’s sister. ‘Thus, leaving the 
Virgin aside, we find two places in each of 
the three lists occupied by the same two 
women ; but she who occupies the remain- 
ing place is called by St. Matthew the 
mother of Zebedee’s children, by St. Mark 
Salome, and by St. John the sister of the 
mother of Jesus. It is inferred that she who 
is designated in these three ways is the same 
XXXVI—4 





person: her own name was Salome; she was 
the wife of Zebedee ; and she was the sister 
of the mother of Jesus. If this inference be 
correct, of course it follows that she was the 
aunt of Jesus, and that her son John and 
Jesus were full cousins. 

Such a relationship would not have neces- 
sarily made Jesus and John friends in the 
sense indicated by calling John the disciple 
whom Jesus loved. It* might have had 
precisely the opposite effect. Mary’s own 
sons, the brothers of Jesus, were not, during 
His lifetime, believers; and there can be 
little doubt that their very familiarity with 
Him was an obstacle to faith. They could 
not believe that one to whom they were so 
closely related was so much greater than 
themselves. They had seen Him so long 
engaged in the little details of rural existence 
that it was an offence to their minds when, 
rising from their narrow lot, He made 
known His great aims and claims. Not till 
He appeared to one of them alive after His 
passion was their unbelief overcome. John 
might have been affected in the same way by 
his kinship with Jesus. But, when he 
escaped this temptation, the natural _relation- 
ship may have become a bond even within 
the realm of grace. It was as his Saviour 
that John loved Jesus; but this may not 
have prevented him from feeling a peculiarly 
passionate interest in the affairs of Christ, 
because He was his cousin; and while 
Christ loved John from the height of His 
divinity, this may not have prevented Him 
from being drawn to him, and made familiar 
and confidential, by the operation of the tie 
of nature. 

Cousinship has in multitudes of cases 
given rise to delightful and helpful associa- 
tions. There is, indeed, a form of philo- 
sophy which scoffs at the obligations created 
by such relationships. The other day a 
prominent and educated Socialist asked in 
public why he should have more to do with 
his own brother, if he bored him, than with 
any other man, if he was a good fellow. 
But nature is not thus to be turned out of 
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doors; human nature, also, is wiser; and 
Christianity, while not deifying natural rela- 
tionships, as some religions have done, 
honours and hallows them. Never were all 
the beautiful and useful possibilities of cousin- 
ship so demonstrated as when Jesus admitted 
John to the position of the disciple whom 
He loved. 


Second Sunday. 


Read Job xxix. and 1 Corinthians xiii. 


ALTHOUGH the influence of a natural rela- 
tionship may have entered into the Saviour’s 
predilection for this disciple, this circum- 
stance could have had no weight at all 
unless there had been in St. John qualities 
to support the claim of kinship. But he 
was one formed by nature to be loved. 

If his mother really was the sister of 
Mary, this points to hereditary advantages 
enjoyed by St. John. Without having any 
sympathy with such a doctrine as the Imma- 
culate Conception, we cannot help believing 
that she who was chosen from among all the 
daughters of Eve to be the mother of the 
Perfect Man was, both in mind and body, a 
rare specimen of womanhood—pure, gentle 
and gracious. Although her estate was 
lowly, the blood of kings was in her veins, 
and in her mind and manners there worked 
the subtle influence of long descent. Now, 
what Mary was, it is natural to suppose her 
sister also was in her own degree; and she 
was able to impart hereditary advantages to 
her son. 

Certainly there are some of the children 
of men who appear to be formed of finer 
clay than their neighbours and cast in a 
gentler mould. Not infrequently their supe- 
riority is stamped even on the outward man, 
their faces carrying a certificate of excellence 
which predisposes all who see them in their 
favour. They are marked out for love; 
and, if they bear their honours meekly, and 
if the inward disposition corresponds with 
the outward promise, they do not as a 
rule miss the enviable destiny for which 
nature has intended them. The religious 
painters of all ages, with whom St. John has 
always been a favourite subject, have been 
unanimous in representing hisn as one of this 
type. Mrs. Jameson, in her “Sacred and 
Legendary Art,” says: “St. John, in Western 
art, is always young or in the prime of life; 
with little or no beard; with flowing or 


curling hair, generally of a pale brown or 
golden hue, to express the delicacy of his 
nature ; and in his countenance an expres- 
sion of dignity and candour.” How far in 
detail the actual St. John may have answered 
to this description it is of course impossible 
to say, but there can be little doubt that the 
underlying idea is correct. 

His must have been a fine and a gifted 
nature. He was especially strong in the 
region of the affections—profoundly loving 
and sympathetic ; the heart of Jesus could 
not have gone out so cordially to him unless 
it had met with a corresponding return. 
Yet it is a mistake to think of St. John’s 
nature as a mere pulp of softness and 
toleration. There are clear indications, both 
in the incidents of his life and in his 
writings, that there burned in him great 
moral intensity, and that he was capable of 
strong moral indignation. ‘To speak in the 
language of philosophy, he was not of the 
lethargic temperament, but of the melan- 
cholic. This is the temperament which 
beneath an outward demeanour somewhat 
resembling lethargy conceals the surest and 
swiftest insight ; it keeps silence and broods, 
but its fire is only suppressed ; it is the tem- 
perament which the ancients attributed to 
their greatest men—to a Sophocles and a 
Plato, to the philosopher, the poet, the genius. 

St. John’s writings are before us to show 
what he was as a thinker, and they thoroughly 
bear out this estimate. No doubt they are 
inspired, and the glory in them is due to the 
Spirit of God ; but inspiration did not over- 
look or override the individuality of the 
human agents whom it employed, but made 
use of it, allowing them to speak with their 
own accent and to think in accordance with 
the peculiarities of their minds. Now, of all 
the New Testament writers St. John is the 
most peculiar. He cannot make a remark, 
or describe a scene, or report a conversation 
or a speech, without doing it as no one else 
could. His peculiarity has been described 
by calling him a mystic: he does not deal 
much with the outsides of things, but lays 
hold of everything from within. A scene or 
an occurrence is only interesting to him on 
account of the idea which it embodies. His 
thinking is intuitive: he does not reason like 
St. Paul or exhort like St. Peter, but con- 
centrates his vision on the object, which 
opens to his steady gaze. His ideas are not 
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chains of argument, united link to link, but 
like stars shining out from a background of 
darkness. He often appears to speak with 
the simplicity of a child, but under the 
simple form are concealed thoughts which 
wander through eternity. Although the 
materials for writing the life of St. John 
are meagre, yet no other figure of the New 
Testament—not even St. Paul or St. Peter 
—makes such a distinct impression on the 
mind of every reader. This is due to his 
marvellous originality ; and it is easy to con- 
ceive what a satisfaction it must have been to 
Christ to have in the circle of His followers 
one in whom the profundities of His doctrine 
and the finer shades of His sentiments were 
sure of sympathetic appreciation. 


Third Sunday. 


Read Psalm cxxxix. and 1 Corinthians xv. r-11. 


In spite of these natural advantages and 
graces, it is true in the fullest sense that St. 
John was made by Christ. That which the 
Saviour loved in him was produced by Him- 
self; and here we come upon the deepest 
reason of the attachment between them. 
Perhaps no one whom Jesus ever met so 
much resembled Himself in natural con- 
figuration ; but Jesus brought out all that was 
best in John, and repressed or destroyed 
what was evil. He imparted Himself to His 
disciple, who did not thereby become less 
himself, but grew to be what he could never 
have been without this influence. The loving 
nature of the disciple found in Christ an 
excellence on which it could lavish all its 
affection. In the sayings of Christ his mind 
obtained truths on which it could brood 
forever, finding beneath every depth a 
deeper still. The supreme characteristic of 
St. John’s thinking is that Christ Himself is 
its centre and circumference. Face to face 
he was ever gazing on the Person of Christ, 
and, while this steady, unaverted look revealed 
the Saviour, it at the same time transfigured 
himself. 

Remarkable as were John’s natural powers, 
there is no reason to believe that, apart from 
Christ, he would ever have burst through the 
obscurity in which the life of a Galilean 
fisherman was enveloped, or have become 
an influence in the world. But for the 
redeeming power of Christ his fine qualities 
might even have been wasted on sinful 





excesses, as the powers of genius and the 
wealth of sympathetic natures have often 
been. But the Saviour not only developed 
and sanctified John’s character, but made 
him a power for good. He set him on one 
of the thrones from which the most regal 
spirits rule the destinies of the race. 

It was not, indeed, vouchsafed to St. John 
to take such a part as St. Peter in the found- 
ing of the Church. In the Pentecostal days, 
when the two were associated, St. Peter was 
always foremost both in speech and action, 
St. John taking a secondary and subordinate 
place. Still less had he the world-conquering 
instincts and the organising genius of St. 
Paul. He had his own share, indeed, in the 
blessed work of spreading the Gospel and 
founding the Church. There is a legend of 
his later life, not without a considerable air of 
verisimilitude, which illustrates his evangelistic 
zeal. Preaching in a certain town near 
Ephesus, he was particularly struck with a 
young man among his auditors, and, at his 
departure, specially recommended him to the 
bishop of the place, who took him home and 
educated him till he was fit for baptism. 
But the youth fell into evil courses, renounced 
his profession, and at last went so far as to 
become the captain of a band of robbers. 
Subsequently visiting the same town, St. 
John approached the bishop and asked: 
“Where is the pledge entrusted to you by 
Christ and me?” At first the bishop did 
not understand, but when he remembered he 
replied: “He is dead—dead to God,” and 
told the sad story of backsliding. Immediately 
procuring a horse, the Apostle set off for the 
robbers’ stronghold. He was captured by 
one of the band and brought before the 
captain, who, recognising who his prisoner 
was, attempted to flee. But the Apostle 
detained him by entreaties, reasoned with 
him, prayed with him, and never rested till 
the prodigal returned to the bosom of the 
Church, a pattern of penitence. 

Of such scenes there may have been many 
in St. John’s career, but, on the whole, while 
others were converting the world he was a 
force in reserve. Yet there slumbered in 
him the possibility and the intention of a 
priceless service ; and he brought it to per- 
fection when, in his Gospel, he gave to man- 
kind the final and incomparable portrait of 
the Son of God. 

There are many services. There is that 
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which can be rendered immediately, and 
there is that which must ripen first for a 
lifetime. The ardent young disciple, intent 
on the undertakings of the hour, may hardly 
believe at all in the Christianity of the 
thinker, whose slowly matured thoughts will 
be fertilising the Church for hundreds of 
years after his zealous critic is forgotten. 
But the Church has need of those who toil 
in the depths as well as of those who busy 
themselves on the surface. She needs her 
Dantes and Miltons as well as her Whitefields 
and Wesleys, her Augustines and Pascals as 
well as her Columbuses and Livingstones ; she 
requires not only the fiery energy of St. Peter 
and the mighty argumentation of St. Paul, but 
the exquisite feeling and the mystic depth of 
St. John. 


Fourth Sunday. 


Read Deuteronomy xxxiv. and Revelation xxi. 9-27. 


IT was a special mark of the Lord’s affection 
for St. John that He suffered him to live to 
a great age. This He indicated Himself, 
when he said to St. Peter, “If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” At 
the beginning, St. John appears to have been 
the youngest of the apostolic circle, but, at 
the close of life, he survived all the rest. 
The age at which he died is variously given 
by tradition from ninety up to a hundred and 
twenty years. 

The grace of this divine appointment is 
apparent when we recollect that it was in ex- 
treme old age that his Gospel was composed ; 
and the same is probably true of his Epistles. 
These writings were fruit from an old tree ; 
but the tree was not losing its sap ; on the 
contrary, the fruit was only then fully ripe ; 
and, if the tree had been cut down earlier, 
its fruit would never have been gathered. 

Besides, the disposition and character of 
St. John were of a type which shows to great 
advantage in old age. There are natures to 
which the gay poet’s words apply : 


** That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer ; 
But, being spent, the worse and worst 

Times still succeed the former.” 


There are even types of religious character 
of which this is true: it is best to see them 
when their zeal is new and their speculation 
fresh : afterwards they appear exhausted, or 
they harden into dogmatism and censorious- 
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ness. But St. John’s religion was of the 


type described by a poet of a different 
order : 


‘* And in old age, when others fade, 
They fruit still forth shall bring ; 
They shall be fat, and full of sap, 
And aye be flourishing.” 


His later life is surrounded with a halo of 
legends, which unite in conveying the im- 
pression that his old age was exquisitely 
beautiful. Thus, it is told that he used to 
keep a tame partridge ; and one day a noble 
huntsman, coming upon him, as he was fond- 
ling it, expressed surprise that a man of such 
renown and unworldliness should be so 
trivially engaged. But the saint answered 
him: “Why is it that you do not carry the 
bow in your hand always bent?” And, 
when the huntsman answered: ‘“ Because 
then it would lose its elasticity,” “So,” re- 
joined the saint, “do I relax my mind with 
what appears to you a trivial amusement, 
that it may have more spring and freshness. 
when I apply it to divine mysteries.” Every- 
one knows the legend of how, when too old 
and weak to walk, he used to be carried into 
the Christian assembly, and, when seated in 
the teacher’s chair, to utter only the words, 
“Little children, love one another ;” and how, 
when they asked him why he always repeated 
this precept, he said, “ Because, if you have 
learned to love, you need nothing more.” A 
legend also obtained currency, that, being of 
priestly descent, he wore on his brow in old 
age the petalon of the high-priest, that is, the: 
golden plate, fastened on a blue band, with 
the inscription, “Holiness to the Lord.” 
But obviously this is only a mystical expres- 
sion for the impression produced by the 
priest-like dignity and the beauty of holiness. 
with which his old age was encompassed. 
Indeed, the fragrance of love, truth and 
sanctity which breathed from this life in its 
later stages lingered in the atmosphere of 
the early Church for generations. 

Some have regarded this late development 
of St. John’s influence as a prophecy. St. 
Peter first stamped himself on the Church,. 
then St. Paul, last St. John. And, as it was. 
in that first period of Christianity, so was it 
to be in the subsequent ages. For fourteen 
centuries St. Peter ruled Christendom, as 
was symbolised by the church inscribed with 
his name in the city which was, for most of 
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that period, the centre of the Christian world ; 
then, at the Reformation, St. Paul’s influence 
took the place of St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s doc- 
trines being the soul of Protestantism. But 
the turn of St. John has still to come: his 
spirit will dominate the millennial age. 
Perhaps in the individual Christian three 
such stages may also be distinguished—the 
period of zeal to begin with, when we re- 
semble St. Peter ; the period of steady work 
and reasoned conviction, when we follow in 
the steps of St. Paul ; the period of tolerance 
and love, when we are acquiring the spirit of 


St. John. But we will not defer to any dis- 
tant stage of life the imitation of the apostle 
of love. “ Now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity.” “ Love is the fulfilling of the law ;” 
and it is the fulfilment of life ; it is both the 
perfection and the blessedness of humanity. 
But where shall it be found? what is its 
secret? St. John, who knew, has told us: 
it springs from faith in Him who is love, and 
in the work which love led Him to do on 
our behalf: “We love Him, because He 
first loved us.” 


SHAVING 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Barr., M.P. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. J. GOODMAN FROM SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 


216% \NITIATION into manhood 
9) is often made the occasion 
among primitive races of 
rites of almost incredible 
severity, generally involving 
the sacrifice of part of the 
living body. The object seems to have been 
twofold in origin: first, proof of the neophyte’s 
capacity for manly endurance (as if life in 
which toothache and ague are normal inci- 
dents were not dolorous enough without the 
addition of ceremonial suffering); and second, 
propitiation of some demon ravening for the 
whole being, by the offering of a fragment. 
There are some gruesome pages in Catlin’s 
“North American Indians,” describing the 
coming-of-age of a young Mandan. Suspended 
for hours by cords made fast to skewers run 
through tender parts of his body, he fainted 
at last, and was lowered to the ground. 
This was held to be the death of the old 
child-life ; then came revival—the birth into 
manhood—and the first thing to do was to 
put the Great Spirit in good humour. Faint 
with torture and loss of blood, the young 
man crawled to the medicine lodge, where, 
hatchet in hand, sat an old Indian with a 
buffalo skull before him, ready to chop off 
one of the neophyte’s fingers, or as many 
more as his piety should induce him to 
offer. 





All through the history of the human race 
may be traced the same idea of propitiating 
sinister powers at the outset of active life or 
expelling sickness from an afflicted person 
supposed to be suffering from the displeasure 
of an evil spirit. One’s gorge rises at the 
multiplicity of gratuitous torture, either per- 
sonal or vicarious, inflicted in a thousand 
different ways in primitive communities to 
avert evil from the people or their flocks and 
herds. Not, indeed, that it is always limited 
to primitive communities. The good folk of 
south-west Scotland are not reckoned lag- 
gards in the work of civilisation, yet are 
there those still living who have seen a 
bullock buried alive to protect the rest of 
the flock from murrain or the milder “ muir- 
ill.” Cultivated readers sigh over the sense- 
lessness of all the elaborate misery brought 
upon man and beast by superstitious ob- 
servances, and perhaps find it hard to 
understand how the human intellect could 
ever be subject to such harmful delusions. 
The brain of the Red Indian weighs the 
same as that of, say, the President of the 
Royal Society; the microscope reveals no 
difference in the structure or material of 
either. How comes it that the intelligence 
of the red man is not keen enough to warn 
him against the folly which the white man 
deplores ? 
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Ah! it is the old story of the mote and 
the beam. Certain of our practices, though 
purged of cruelty, are no whit more sensible 
than the self-mutilation of savages. When 
Nero, on assuming the /oga virilis, shaved off 
his young beard, put it in a gold coffer set 
with pearls, and offered it to Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, he was performing an act which was 
only more creditable to his intelligence than 
chopping off a finger because it was mutila- 
tion without maiming. But it was mutilation 
all the same, and the mutilation repeated 
every morning by more than half of our 
adult male population is only less ridiculous 
than Nero’s because we no longer believe 
that thereby we please a Superior Being. 

But besides the ceremonial or propitiatory 
origin, shaving, as practised by Asiatic and 
European nations, may be traced to a 
secondary source. In the Aryan race it is 
closely connected with the mutilation of 
prisoners taken in war, so as to lead to 
identification if they attempted escape. 
Slitting of noses or cropping of ears were 
simple operations, ensuring recognition of 
fugitives, to which it was long before people 
became so squeamish as to raise objections on 


humanitarian grounds. It was late in the 
present century before the practice of 
branding army deserters with the letter D 
was given up in the English service, and it 
will be remembered what dramatic use was 
made by Dumas in one of his novels of 
the detection on the shoulder of a fair lady 
of the fatal fleur-de-lis, the indelible token of 
a French convict. 

Well, to be taken prisoner in war was of 
old synonymous with becoming a slave; 
thus, when slavery merged into free service, 
it was considered indispensable to retain the 
ancient practice of mutilation. The Mosaic 
law was probably by many degrees milder, 
because it was more enlightened, than the 
Canaanite code which it superseded ; yet it 
prescribed a rite for re-engaging a good 
servant which was pretty harsh according to 
modern notions. 


“If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years he shalt 
serve, and in the seventh he shall go out free for nothing. 
. If his master have given him a wife, and she 
have born him sons or daughters, the wife and her 
children shall be her master’s, and he shall go out by 
himself. And if the servant shall plainly say, I love my 
master, my wife, and my chiidren; I will not go out 
free. Then his master shall bring him unto the judges ; 
he shall also bring him to the door or unto the door- 
post, and his master shall bore his ear through with an 
awl; and he shall serve him for ever.’—EXODUS xxi. 
2; 4, 5, 6. 

But what, you may be saying, has all this 
got to do with shaving? Why, much, as 
will be seen presently. Previous to the 
Christian era shaving was certainly practised, 
but invariably it was done either as a sanitary 
precaution—as when Joseph, on being sum- 
moned from prison to interpret Pharaoh’s 
dream, “shaved himself and changed his 
raiment” (Genesis xli. 14), and in the rite 
of cleansing a leper (Leviticus xiv. 8), or as 
a symbolical act of purification for Nazarites 
on separation (Numbers vi. 9, 18), for Levites 
on consecration (Numbers viii. 7), and for 
any captive maiden on whom an Israelite 
warrior might set his affections (Deuteronomy 
xxi. 12), or as a token of humiliation as Job 
did when his sorrows came “ not single spies, 
but in battalions” (Job. i. 20). It never 
occurred to the Israelites that their personal 
attractions might be enhanced by scraping 
off their beards. 

But Christianity brought with it, among 
other improvements, an aversion to shedding 
human blood without at least a plausible 
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excuse. Slavery continued an integral part 
of the social system; and so long as there 
were slaves, there would be attempts to 
escape, and means must be had to ensure 
their recognition. Slitting noses and boring 
ears went out of vogue, and the milder 
mutilation of shaving was found to answer 
the purpose. It became the recognised 
badge of servitude. 

So it has come to pass that we no longer 
even brand our convicts, but are satisfied 
with cropping their heads and shaving their 
faces. 

Strange as it may seem, and little as ser- 
vants in livery may relish the connection, 
the rule that obliges footmen and grooms 
to shave is a survival of the ancient custom 
of mutilating slaves. But they may soothe 
their wounded self-respect by the reflec- 
tion that soldiers in every European army, 
servants of the monarch, must conform 
to strict regulations in the matter of shaving, 
the only bearded men in British battalions 
being, for some occult reason, the pioneers. 

But who shall explain the mysterious 
edicts which regulate the ebb and flow of 
hair over the British warrior’s visage? Our 
gallant infantry in the Peninsula and Water- 
loo campaigns fought with lips and chin 
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completely bare. Plutarch says that Alex- 
ander the Great first abolished beards in the 
Macedonian army, because they got pulled 
in battle ; but since the invention of artillery, 
warfare has been getting less and less like 
football under Rugby rules. William IV. 
allowed his foot-soldiers a tidy little tuft 
under each ear. The infantry we landed in 
the Crimea were privileged to train their 
whiskers as low as a line drawn between the 
lobe of the ear and the corner of the mouth. 
A more florid style was sanctioned in the 
cavalry, the only Englishmen who, at that 
time, sported the moustache. When peace 
was declared, moustaches were decreed 
essential in all the branches of the service, 
but it was not till after the next war that 
the sacred frontier between ear and mouth 
was relaxed. Regiments returning from the 
Indian Mutiny campaign found that the 
authorities had gravely pronounced that all 
hair might be grown on the face, save a space 
measured by the breadth of four fingers on 
the chin. This was high-water mark; it 
endured for twenty years. Then came the 
doom of whiskers, and now nothing may be 
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grown on the faces of soldiers of all ranks, 
pioneers always excepted, but the mous- 
tache alone. Of course fashionable young 
men, the bulk of whom, by chivalrous 
tradition, conform to the military type, 
have had to adapt themselves to these 
changes ; though a new school, the amateur 
dramatic, may be recognised by shaving 
everything. Piccadilly weepers, the glory of 
Leech’s young men, and the Newgate frill, 
are as completely out of favour as the homely 
mutton-chop pattern. 

It will not escape notice that, amid all 
these military fluctuations, has been pre- 
served a hallowed ground where no hair 
might sprout. It is terrible to think what 
calamities might overtake our arms if any 
future edict should direct the soldier to 
leave his countenance as the Creator designed 
it. Nevertheless, it is reassuring to reflect 
that Britannia still rules the waves, although 
sailors of the Royal Navy, who until a few 
years ago were made to shave both lips and 
chin, are now at liberty to grow as much as 
they please, without loss either in appearance 
or efficiency. 


Now, smiling as we do in a superior way 
at John Chinaman’s pigtail, or the fraudulent 
love-locks of the cavaliers, can anybody 
devise a reasonable excuse for the time and 
thought expended by a great department of 
State in framing minute regulations, altered 
every few years, for the company barbers of 
our fighting corps? Even political signifi- 
cance cannot be alleged, such as on the fall 
of the Empire decreed the abolition of the 
‘“‘jmperial” chin tufts of the French army. 
To insist on short hair and trimmed beards 
would be reasonable enough, but to prescribe 
the exact pattern by which the visages of 
soldiers are to be mutilated—for all shaving 
is mutilation—is just one of those inexplicable 
perversities which puzzle the student of 
anthropology. 

But the stringency of military regulations 
about shaving is as the cooing of turtles and 
the bleating of lambs compared with the 
acrimony which once prevailed in ecclesias- 
tical circles on the same subject. There is 
no direct record of how the fashion came to 
be adopted in the primitive Church. It 
seems, from a passage in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xxi. 24), to have been taken for 
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granted as a necessary part of the rite of 
purification. But inasmuch as shaving had 
become before the sixth century an obliga- 
tory observance of the priesthood, it is 
probable that it was regarded as a mark of 
servitude in the servants of God. The 
Greek Church prescribed that the priest’s 
whole head should be. shaven, though the 
beard was allowed to grow. This was known 
as the tonsure of St. Paul. But the Western 
Church observed the coronal tonsure of St. 
Peter, still universal in the Church of Rome, 
by which the crown of the head is laid bare. 
There was yet a third, the frontal tonsure of 
St. John, or, as its detractors insisted, of 
Simon Magus, favoured in the Irish Church 
of St. Patrick and St. Columba. In this the 
fore part of the head was shaven in a line 
from ear to ear over the crown. The con- 
troversy on this trivial question, conjoined 
with that of the orthodox date of Easter, had 
waxed so fierce that in the eighth century it 
threatened to create a permanent schism in 
the Western Church. In the MS. Annals of 
MacFirbis the story is told, with delicious 
naivety, of the reconciliation effected between 
the two parties by Adamnan. 


“In this year (796) the men of Erin consented to re- 
ceive jurisdiction and one rule from Adamnan respecting 
the celebration of Easter on Sunday, on the 14th of the 
moon of April; and the coronal tonsure of Peter was 
performed on the clerics of Erin. For there had been 
great variance in Erin on these questions until then 

- so that the clergy of Erin held many synods, and 
they used to come to these synods with weapons, so that 
pitched battles used to be fought between them, and 
many used to be slain.” 


Is there something in this passage that re- 
minds one of modern squabbles about ritual ? 
Anyhow, it has been only within the last 
score or so of years that English and Scottish 
clergymen have thrown off the last vestiges 
of the ancient regulations about shaving: at 
this day beards are as commonly wagged in 
the pulpit as anywhere else. But shaving 
the head as a symbol of priesthood and 
service has stamped its record indelibly on 
British personal names. The Gaelic adjective 
maol, bald, was used to designate a servant, 
hence such names as Malcolm—i.e. maol 
Coluim, the (bald) servant of Columba, 
Milvain, Milroy, Milligan, Mulholland, &c. 

But if it be right to assume that shaving 
in the Army, the Navy, the Church, and in 
domestic service took its rise as a badge of 
servitude, honourable or otherwise, search 
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must be made elsewhere for the motive for 
the fashions among lawyers, men of fashion, 
and races other than Indo-European. One 
had grown so well used to the combination 
of a smooth face and a grey wig as denoting 
a “learned brother,” that the first appear- 
ance of counsel with a moustache came as a 
shock to our feelings of propriety. The 
culminating blow was when the present 
Speaker of the House of Commons first took 
the chair. It seemed as if the beard which 
covers the lower part 

of his handsome face 


Rome and Scipio Africanus set the fashion 
of shaving every day. Thenceforward it 
became so much the vogue in good society 
that the term darbarus, outlandish, was long 
supposed to mean bearded, in allusion to 
the unkempt hair of uncivilised nations. 
Increased accuracy in etymology has shown 
the real meaning to be akin to dalbus, stam- 
mering, in allusion to their uncouth speech. 
For three centuries barbers had it all their 
own way in Roman circles. Then came the 
Emperor Hadrian who, 
as Plutarch affirms, 





must for ever be an 
offence to the decorum 
of Parliament. But 
the eye soon gets 
accustomed to change, 
and nowthere be many 
in that chamber who 
will think it is no 
longer the same place 
when the familiar, well- 
loved countenance has 
been removed to “‘an- 
other place.” 

Bearded barristers 
are as highly thought 
of now and enjoy as 
good practice as those 
who stick to the old 
fashion, nor is there 
much prospect of the 
authorities of Lincoln’s 
Inn renewing an edict 
which they passed in 











“sri grew his beard to hide 


some ugly scars, and 
‘ forthwith it became 
the mode. Lawyers 
and priests, even more 
conservative in their 
observances than other 
folks, continued to 
shave; hence, it is 
supposed, came the tra- 
ditional practice of the 
English Bar, through 
the law-courts of Italy 
and France. Perad- 
venture it was by con- 
sent of parties that 
counsel agreed to put 
away their beards, ap- 
pendages sometimes 
made the vehicle of 
forcible argument ; for 
Nehemiah himself tells 
SHEyre us how, to bring cer- 











the sixteenth century, 
under which barristers 
who chose to wear 
beards were made to 
pay double commons. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer are often at 
their wit’s end how to meet a deficit, but he 
would be bolder than most who would 
reimpose the tax of 3s. 4d. exacted in 
Elizabeth’s reign on every beard above a 
fortnight’s growth. 

The regulations for shaving observed in 
the Bench and the Bar probably come down 
from Roman times, and the history of the 
custom among that people is a curious one. 
Pliny says that beards were universally 
cultivated as a matter of course till about 
300 B.c., when Sicilian barbers, who probably 
acquired their art from Greece, first came to 
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tain Jews to his view 
of matters, he “ con- 
tended with them, and 
cursed them,andsmote 
certain of them, and 
plucked off their hair ” (Nehemiah xiii. 25). 

Just as Hadrian’s disfigurement set the 
fashion of beards in the later days of Rome, 
so the Spanish grandees betook themselves 
to the razor out of compliment to Philip V., 
who was unable to grow any hair on his 
face. Similar motives, the desire to flatter 
or to imitate exalted personages, doubtless 
lie at the root of many of the freaks of 
fashion. 

It is not only in the western hemisphere, 
however, that men evince the strange 
tendency to get rid of or maltreat the dis- 
tinguishing badge of manhood. Baldness 
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on the head is universally deplored as un- 
sightly : 


“Quod primum decus est formze cecidere capilli,” 


“the hair, chief grace of beauty, has 
fallen off—” but baldness on chin and cheeks 
is artificially created in innumerable fashions. 
The early Spanish invaders of South America 
found that barbers were recognised institu- 
tions among some of the native tribes. 
Their razors were flakes of. obsidian, a 
natural volcanic glass, which does not sug- 
gest the idea of a luxurious shave. 

The fact is that man’s restless vanity is 
never content with his own features as 
nature designed them. The territory of 
Oregon derives its name from the Spanish 
word orejones, or big ears, bestowed on the 
natives of that region who used to stretch 
their ears by artificial means to an enormous 
size. We recognise the absurdity of such a 
custom, because it is painful; but we are 
blind to the folly of cutting beards and hair 
into every kind of arbitrary form contrary to 
nature, because we can do so without suffer- 
ing. John Bulwer, an intelligent writer of 
the seventeenth century, published an amus- 
ing volume called “ Anthropometamorphosis,” 
in which he makes fun of the hideous or 
ridiculous freaks played by people of differ- 
ent nations with their persons. He is very 


severe on the various modes of tonsure, but 
an excellent likeness of the author engraved 
by Faithorne shows that Bulwer himself 
shaved his cheeks and cultivated only a 
moustache and chin tuft. 

Perhaps the most preposterous of all 
fashions was that observed by the ancient 
Egyptians who, according to Herodotus, 
scrupulously shaved their beards, but wore 
false ones on high days and holidays.: We 
have not quite come to that yet, though 
indeed it is not much more irrational than 
our practice with regard to ceremonial wigs 
worn by judges and barristers. Barbers 
still hold the field among us; there were 
far more beards to be seen twenty years 
ago than at the present day; and it is a 
curious thing that people of the class to 
whom it might be thought shaving would 
prove most irksome—hill-shepherds, farm 
labourers, and cabdrivers—are just those 
who most persistently cut off beard and 
moustache. 

Great characters are marked in trivial 
details. Rogers once asked Talleyrand why 
Napoleon was at the trouble to shave him- 
self, instead of employing a barber. The 
answer was, that monarchs born to inherit 
ready-made realms submit to be shaved, but 
those who carve out their own empires shave 
their own chins. 
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A SPECULATION IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By THE Rev. Canon SCOTT, M.A. 


SENTENCE in a book by 
the late Mr. Proctor, in which 
he states that the planet 
Uranus rotates on its axis 
in such a way that the sun 
must appear to move across 





the sky from west to east, set us a thinking 
what might have been the results had our 
earth always rotated on her axis in the 
opposite from her actual direction—#.e., from 
east to west instead of from west to east. 

At first, it seemed as if everything else 
would have been much the same as at 


present. But on further thought, one effect 
after another suggested itself till it appeared 
that the condition of the surface of the 
globe, and of our own small portion of it 
as much as any, would have been consider- 
ably different frorm what it now is; and that 
even “ the story of the nations” might have 
been not a little modified. In fact, the 
speculation proved such an interesting one, 
that we are tempted to offer to our readers, 
if we have any, some of the conclusions at 
which we seemed to arrive. 

Let us, then, suppose that the direction of 
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the earth’s rotation were the opposite from 
what it is. The most obvious consequence 
would be that we should see the western sky 
all bright with the sunrise, while the eastern 
heavens would be purple with the sunset. 
The moon and stars would rise in the west 
and set in the east. This might seem a 
rather left-handed way of proceeding; but 
had it always been so, it would, no doubt, 
appear quite natural. 

The probable effect on the trade-winds 
next suggested itself. It seemed obvious 
that while their northern and southern 
components would have been the same as 
now, the deflection due to the rotation of 
the earth would have been reversed; the 
resultants giving a north-west and south-west 
current. As one consequence, the whole 
system of inter-tropical navigation-tracks 
must have been different. 

The altered direction of the trade-winds 
would produce changes of considerable im- 
portance in the climatology of those parts of 
the world which lie within their limits, 
such as the upper parts of South America. 
Under existing circumstances the trades, 
both north-east and south-east, but especi- 
cally the latter, pour in constant currents of 
heated air, saturated with moisture from 
the North and South Atlantic. They meet 
the coast almost at right angles, and send 
down torrents of rain on the extensive 
eastern plains; and they continue to do so, 
though in decreasing quantity, till they reach 
the Andes, whose cold peaks drain the last 
moisture from them. To this is owing the 
exuberant fertility and the magnificent river- 
-system of this part of the world. 

But had the trades blown from the north- 
‘west and south-west, they would have come 
laden with moisture from the Pacific, but 
meeting the Andes would have discharged 
the greater part of it in deluges of rain on 
their western flanks (as is in some degree 
the case on the Patagonian Andes, where 
the prevailing winds are north-west). Cross- 
ang the Andes, chilled and with but little 
moisture left, they would soon give up what 
emained, and become hot, dry winds long 
before they reached the eastern coast. No 
great rivers could exist, and no rich vegeta- 
tion; in fact, a considerable part of the 
continent would be in a state little different 
from the barren regions of Africa. 

On the other hand, Africa might almost 


rival the present fertility of South America, 
and the Sahara itself be little less luxuriant 
than the Selvas of the Amazons. 

The supposed change in the direction of the 
trades would increase a corresponding change 
in that of the counter-trades. Thus, in our own 
part of the world the prevailing wind would 
no longer be south-west but south-east, in 
other words, a dry land-wind instead of a 
moist sea-wind: an alteration of no small 
consequence. ‘The temperature of the sea 
being more equable than that of the land, a 
sea-wind is less liable to extremes of heat 
and cold than a land-wind. And when it 
comes from a lower latitude, being necessarily 
laden with vapour, it renders the climate 
sensibly milder by the vast amount of latent 
heat which is set free when the clouds dis- 
charge themselves in rain. It is, of course, 
the prevalence of this south-west sea-wind 
following, as it does, the course of the Gulf 
Stream which, more than any other cause, 
renders the climate of Western Europe so far 
more temperate than the climate of many other 
countries at equal distance from the equator. 
Were our prevailing winds from the south-east, 
in which case also they would be much drier, 
we might find ourselves with a climate similar 
to that of Saghalien, an island between much 
the same parallels of latitude as England off 
the coast of Asia and in the region of a south- 
west land-wind, where the mean annual tem- 
perature is about the same as in the south of 
Greenland, with a range much more than 
double our own. Or, making allowance for 
the Gulf Stream (supposing for the moment 
that its course would not be affected), the 
climate of London might be like that of New 
York, whose annual isotherm is the same, 
but with a temperature in winter of 32° and 
in summer of 72°. 

On the other hand, the climate of the 
north-eastern coast of North America would 
be as much improved as our own would be 
injured. 

But we may go further. The exceptionally 
mild climate which Great Britain enjoys is 
almost universally attributed in a considerable 
degree to the Gulf Stream, that marvellous 
“river in the ocean” which floods the North 
Atlantic with its heated waters. To this, 
and to the prevalence of the south-west 
wind, it seems to be mainly due that the 
waters of the eastern side of the North 
Atlantic are, on an average, 20 degrees 
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warmer than on the western side, on the same 
parallels of latitude. 

Without attempting a detailed explanation 
of the various causes which conduce to the 
formation of the Gulf Stream, we may 
assume that it is in: part due, as are most 
of the other great ocean-currents, to the 
same causes as the trade-winds. Sir John 
Herschell goes so far as to say that it is 
“entirely due to the trade-winds.” We 
may therefore, it would appear, assume that 
were the direction of the earth’s rotation 
reversed, the course of the Gulf Stream 
would be altered. The equatorial currents 
might probably flow in an easterly direction ; 
and a feebler Gulf Stream, feebler because 
of the less favourable contour of the coast-line, 
might not improbably set across the Atlantic 
towards the shores of North-east America ; 
or, at least, we may assume that it would 
no longer meet the north-western shores of 
Europe as at present. Probably, too, cold 
polar currents would pour down along our 
shores, as they now do along the opposite 
coast of the Atlantic. The total result might 
be that England would have a more inhospit- 
able climate than Newfoundland has to-day, 
and perhaps even be hardly more habitable 
than Labrador (on much the same parallel), 
of which the mean annual temperature is 
4° below the freezing-point. A “ glacialage” 
might still exist hardly less severe than pre- 
vailed here in recent geological periods. 
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And without going further in our specula- 
tions as to the physical results which would 
have followed from the rotation of the earth 
from east to west, we may notice that the 
results on the political history of the modern 
world would have been no less striking. 
Western Europe could never have held its 
present position in the van of civilisation 
and progress. Great Britain, covered with 
snow, and with her almost constantly frozen 
soil incapable of supporting more than a 
scanty and poverty-stricken population, and 
with her harbours closed for many months 
in the year, could never have risen to her 
present place in the scale of nations. Her 
advantageous position at the centre of the 
land-hemisphere of the globe would have 
availed her next to nothing. What other 
nation might have taken her place it would 
be presumptuous to guess. At any rate, 
we may safely assert that, so far as 
physical geography can decide the point, 
Great Britain owes the capability for at- 
taining the high place she holds to the 
fact that the earth rotates on her axis 
from west to east. Had the rotation been 
in the opposite direction, she could never 
have become more than an _ insignificant, 
half-desolate island in the cold northern 
ocean. ‘In actual fact she would still be 
what she was long supposed to be, the 
Ultima Thule—the last inhabited land in 
the world. 





ISAAC NEWTON 
By Sir ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


PART I 


> Il was just a year after the 
3) death of that great philo- 
sopher Galileo, whose won- 
derful career we have re- 
cently sketched, that an 
infant came into the world 
who was christened Isaac Newton. Even 
the great fame of Galileo himself must retire 
to a second place in comparison with that 
of the immortal philosopher who first ex- 
pounded the true theory of the universe. 








Isaac Newton was born on the 25th of 
December (old style), 1642, at Woolsthorpe, 
in Lincolnshire, about a half-mile from 
Colsterworth, and eight miles south of 
Grantham. His father, Mr. Isaac Newton, 
had died a few months after his marriage to 
Harriet Ayscough, the daughter of Mr. James 
Ayscough, of Market Overton, in Rutland- 
shire. The little Isaac was at first so 
excessively frail and weakly that his life was 
despaired of. This delicate infant survived, 
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however, not alone to become the philo- 
sopher who revolutionised human knowledge, 
but to acquire a frame strong enough to 
outlast the ordinary span of human life. 

, The watchful mother tended her delicate 
child with such success that he seems to 
have thriven better than might have been 
expected from the circumstances of his 
infancy. For three years the widow con- 
tinued to live at Woolsthorpe, her means of 
livelihood being supplemented by the income 
from another small estate at Sewstern, in a 
neighbouring part of Leicestershire. 

In 1645, Mrs. Newton took as a second 
husband the Rev. Barnabas Smith, and on 
moving to her new home, about a mile from 
Woolsthorpe, she entrusted little Isaac to her 
mother, Mrs. Ayscough. In due time we 
find that the boy was sent to the public 
school at Grantham, the name of the master 
being Stokes. For the purpose of being 
near his work, the embryo philosopher was 
boarded at the house of Mr. Clark, an 
apothecary at Grantham. We learn from 
Newton himself that at first he had a very 
low place in the class lists of the school, and 
was by no means one of those model school- 
boys who find favour in the eyes of the 
school-master by attention to Latin grammar. 
Isaac’s first incentive to diligent study seems 
to have been derived from the circumstance 
that he was severely kicked by one of the 
boys who was above him in the class. This 
indignity had the effect of stimulating young 
Newton’s work to such an extent that he 
not only attained the desired object of 
passing over the head of the boy who had 
maltreated him, but rose until he became 
the head boy in the school. 

The play-hours of the great philosopher 
were devoted to pursuits very different from 
those of most school-boys. His chief amuse- 
ment was found in making mechanical toys 
and various ingenious contrivances. He 
‘watched day by day with great interest the 
workmen engaged in constructing a windmill 
in the neighbourhood of the school, the 
result of which was that the boy made a 
working model of the windmill and of its 
machinery, which seems to have been much 
admired, as indicating his aptitude for 
mechanics. We are told that Isaac also 
indulged in somewhat higher flights of 
mechanical enterprise. He constructed a 
carriage, the wheels of which were to be 


driven by the hands of the occupant, while 
the first philosophical instrument he made 
was a clock, which was actuated by water. 
He also devoted much attention to the 
construction of paper kites, and his skill in 
this respect was highly appreciated by his 
schoolfellows. Like a true philosopher, even 
at this stage he experimented on the best 
methods of attaching the string, and on the 
proportions which the tail ought to have. 
He also made lanthorns of paper to provide 
himself with light as he walked to school in 
the dark winter mornings. 

The only love affair in Newton’s life 
appears to have commenced while he was 
still of tender years. It happened that 
certain young ladies were also resident in the 
house of Mr. Clark, and the society of these 
girls appears to have afforded much satisfac- 
tion to the youthful philosopher. He used 
to employ his mechanical skill in construct- 
ing dolls’ houses, or other contrivances for 
their amusement. To Miss Storey, one of 
these early playmates, Newton in due course 
became sincerely attached, and the feeling 
appears to have been mutual. As, however, 
no available means were forthcoming, matri- 
mony could not be contemplated. Miss 


Storey lived to have two husbands, neither - 


of whom was, however, her early lover. 
Isaac Newton never married. 

The schoolboy at Grantham was only 
fourteen years of age when his mother 
became a widow for the second time. She 
then returned to the old family home at 
Woolsthorpe, bringing with her the three 
children of her second marriage. Her 
means appear to have been somewhat 
scanty, and it was thought necessary to 
recall Isaac from the school. His recently- 
born industry had been such that he had 
already made good progress in his studies, 
and his mother hoped that he would now lay 
aside his books, and those silent meditations 
to which, even at this early age, he had 
become addicted. It was expected that, 
instead of such pursuits, which were deemed 
quite useless, the boy would enter busily 
into the duties of the farm and the details of 
a country life. But before long it became 
manifest that the study of nature and the 
pursuit of knowledge had such a fascination 
for the youth that he could give little 
attention to aught else. It was plain that he 
would make but an unprofitable farmer. He 
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greatly preferred experimenting on his water- 
wheels to looking after labourers, while he 
found that working at mathematics behind a 
hedge was much more interesting than 
chaffering about the price of bullocks in the 
market. His mother, like a wise woman, 
determined to let her boy’s genius have the 
scope which it required. He was accordingly 
sent back to Grantham school, with the 
object of being trained in the knowledge 
which would fit him for entering Cambridge. 

It was the 5th of June, 1660, when Isaac 
Newton, a youth of eighteen, was enrolled as 
an undergraduate of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Little did those who sent him there 
dream that this boy was destined to be the 
most illustrious student who ever entered the 
portals of that great seat of learning. Little 
could the youth himself have foreseen that 
the rooms near the gateway which he 
occupied would acquire a celebrity from the 
fact that he dwelt there, or that the ante- 
chapel of his college was in good time to 
be adorned by that noble statue of Isaac 
Newton, the immortal astronomer, which is 
one of the chief art treasures of Cambridge. 
Indeed, his advent at the University seemed 
to have been by no means auspicious or 
brilliant. His birth was, as we have seen, 
comparatively obscure, and though he had 
already given indication of his capacity for 
reflecting on philosophical matters, yet he 
seems to have been but ill-equipped with the 
routine knowledge which youths are gene- 
rally expected to take with them to the 
Universities. 

At the outset of his college career, 
Newton’s attention seems to have been 
mainly directed to mathematics. Here he 
began to give evidence of that marvellous 
insight into the deep secrets of nature which 
nearly two centuries later led so dispas- 
sionate a judge as Laplace to pronounce 
Newton’s immortal work as pre-eminent 
above all the productions of the human in- 
tellect. But though Newton was one of the 
very greatest mathematicians that ever lived, 
he was never a mathematician for the mere 
sake of mathematics. He employed his 
mathematics as an instrument for discover- 
ing the laws of nature. His industry and 
genius soon brought him into favour with 
the University authorities. We learn from 
the University records that he obtained a 
Scholarship in 1664. Two years later we 


find that Newton, as well as many residents 
in the University, had to leave. Cambridge 
temporarily on account of the breaking out 
of the plague. The philosopher retired for 
a season to his old home at Woolsthorpe, 
and there he remained until he was appointed 
a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1667. From this time onwards, Newton’s 
reputation as a mathematician, and as a 
natural philosopher, steadily advanced, so 
that in 1669, while still but twenty-seven 
years of age, he was appointed to the dis- 
tinguished position of Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics at Cambridge. Here he found 
the opportunity to enter upon that marvel- 
lous career of discovery which formed his 
life’s work. 

The earliest of Newton’s great achieve- 
ments in natural philosophy was his detec- 
tion of the composite character of light. 
That a beam of ordinary sunlight is, in fact, a 
mixture of a very great number of different 
coloured lights, is a doctrine now familiar to 
every one who has the slightest education in 
physical science. We must, however, re- 
member that this discovery was really a 
tremendous advance in knowledge at the 
time when Newton announced it. 

We here give the little diagram origin- 
ally drawn by Newton, to explain the 
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experiment by which he first learned the 
composition of light. A sunbeam is 
admitted into a darkened room through an 
opening, D, ina shutter. This beam when 
not interfered with will travel directly on to 
the screen, and there reproduce a bright 
spot, resembling the hole in the shutter. If, 
however, a prism of glass, A B C, be intro- 
duced so that the beam traverse it, then we 
see at once that the light is deflected from 
its original track. There is, however, a 
further and most important change which 
takes place. The spot of light is not alone 
removed to another part of the screen, but 
it becomes spread out into a long band 
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beautifully coloured, and exhibiting the hues 
of the rainbow. At the top are the violet 
rays, and then in descending order we have 
the indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and 
red. 

The circumstance in this phenomenon 
which appears to have particularly arrested 
Newton’s attention, was the elongation which 
the luminous spot underwent in consequence 
of its passage through the prism. When the 
prism was absent the spot was nearly cir- 
cular, but when the prism was introduced 
the spot was about five times as long as it 
was broad. To ascertain the explanation 
of this was the first problem to be solved. 
It seemed natural to suppose that it might 
be due to the thickness of the glass in 
the prism which the light traversed, or to 
the angle of incidence at which the light 
fell upon the prism. He found, however, 
upon careful trial, that the phenomenon 
could not be thus accounted for. It was 
not until after much patient labour that the 
true explanation dawned upon him. He 
discovered that though the beam of white 
light looks so pure and so simple, yet that in 
reality it is composed of seven differently 
coloured lights blended together. These 
are, of course, indistinguishable in the com- 
pound beam, but they are separated, or dis- 
entangled so to speak, by the action of the 
prism. The rays at the blue end of the 
spectrum are more powerfully deflected by 
the action of the glass than are the rays at 
the red end. Thus, the rays variously coloured 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
violet, are each conducted to a different part 
of the screen. In this way the prism has 
the effect of exhibiting the constitution of 
the composite beam of light. To us this 
now seems quite obvious, but Newton did 
not adopt it hastily. With characteristic 
caution he verified this explanation by many 
different experiments, all of which confirmed 
his discovery. One of these may be men- 
tioned. He made a hole in the screen at 
that part on which the violet rays fell. Thus 
a violet ray was allowed to pass through, all 
the rest of the light being intercepted, and 
on this beam so isolated he was able to try 
further experiments. For instance, when’he 
interposed another prism in its path, he 
found, as he expected, that it was again de- 
flected, and he measured the amount of the 
deflection. Again he tried the same experi- 


ment with one of the red rays from the 
opposite end of the coloured band. He 
allowed it to pass through an aperture in 
the screen, and he tested the amount by 
which the second prism was capable of pro- 
ducing deflection. He thus found, as he 
had expected to find, that the prism was 
more efficacious in bending the violet rays 
than in bending the red rays. Thus he 
confirmed the fact that the seven hues of 
the rainbow were each bent by a prism to a 
different extent, violet being acted upon the 
most, and red the least. 

Not only did Newton decompose a white 
beam into its seven constituent colours, but 
conversely he reunited the seven different 
colours, and thus reproduced the original 
beam of white light. In several other ways 
also he illustrated his famous proposition, 
which then seemed so startling, that white 
light was the result of a mixture of all hues 
of the rainbow. By combining painters’ 
colours in the proper proportion he did not 
indeed succeed in producing a mixture which 
would ordinarily be called white, but he 
obtained a grey pigment. Some of this he 
put on the floor of his room for comparison 
with a piece of white paper. He allowed a 
beam of bright sunlight to fall upon the 
paper and the pigment side by side, and a 
friend whom he called in for his opinion 
pronounced that under these circumstances 
the pigment looked the whiter of the two. 

By repeated demonstrations Newton thus 
established his great discovery of the com- 
posite character of light. He at once per- 
ceived that his researches had an important 
bearing upon the principles involved in the 
construction of a telescope. Those who 
employed the telescope for looking at the 
stars, had been long aware of the imperfec- 
tions which prevented all the various rays 
from being conducted to the same focus. 
But this imperfection had hitherto been 
erroneously accounted for. It had been 
supposed that the reason why success had 
not been attained in the construction of a 
refracting telescope was due to the fact 
that the object lens, the single object lens, 
as it then was, had not been properly shaped. 
Mathematicians had abundantly demonstrated 
that a single lens, if properly figured, must 
conduct all rays of light to the same focus, 
provided all rays experienced equal refrac- 
tion in passing through the glass. Until 
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Newton’s discovery of the composition of 
white light, it had been taken for granted 
that the several rays in a white beam were 
equally refrangible. No doubt if this had 
been the case, a perfect telescope could have 
been produced by properly shaping the 
object glass. But when Newton had de- 
monstrated that light was by no means so 
‘simple as had been supposed, it became 
obvious that a satisfactory refractory tele- 
scope was an impossibility when only a 
single object 
lens was em- 
ployed, no 
matter how 
carefully that 
lens might 
have been 
wrought. 
‘Such an ob- 
jective might, 
no doubt, be 
made to con- 
duct any one 
particular 
group of rays 
‘to the same 
focus, but 
the other rays 
‘in the beam 
-of white light 
must neces- 
‘sarily travel 
‘somewhat 
vastray. In 
this way New- 
‘tonaccounted 
‘for a great 
part of the 


difficulties 


which had 
hitherto beset 
‘the attempts 
rto construct a perfect refracting telescope. 
We now know how these difficulties can 
be; to a great extent, overcome, by employing 
for the objective a composite lens made of 
two pieces of glass possessing different 
qualities. These achromatic object glasses, 
as they are called, have, in fact, led to the 
great development of astronomical know- 
ledge. But it must be remarked that, 
though the theoretical possibility of con- 


‘structing an achromatic. lens. was considered 
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by Newton, he certainly came to the con- 
clusion that the difficulty could not be 
removed by employing a composite objective 
with two different kinds of glass. In this 
his marvellous sagacity in the interpretation 
of nature seems for once to have deserted 
him. We can, however, hardly regret that 
Newton failed to discover the achromatic 
objective, when we observe that it was in 
consequence of his deeming an achromatic 
objective to be impossible that he was led 
to the inven- 
tion of the 
reflecting tele- 
scope. Find- 
ing, as he 
believed, that 
the defects of 
the telescope 
could not be 
remedied by 
any applica- 
tion of the 
principle of 
refraction, he 
was led to 
look in quite 
a different 
direction for 
the improve- 
ment of the 
tool on which 
the advance- 
ment of as- 
tronomy de- 
pended. The 
refraction of 
light de 
pended, as 
he had found, 
upon the 
colour of the 
light. The 
laws of reflection were, however, quite 
independent of the colour. Whether rays 
be red or green, blue or yellow, they are all 
reflected in precisely the same manner from 
a mirror. Accordingly, Newton perceived 
that if he could construct a telescope the 
action of which depended upon reflection, 
instead of upon refraction, the difficulty which 
had hitherto proved an insuperable obstacle 
to the improvement of the instrument would 
be evaded. 








HEART OF OAK#* 


A THREE-STRANDED YARN 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER I 


MISS OTWAY OPENS THE STORY 


DATE the opening of this 
narrative, February 24th, 
1860. 

I was in the drawing-room 
of my father’s house on the 
afternoon of that day, await- 

ing the arrival of Captain Burke, of the ship 

Lady Emma, and his wife, Mary Burke, 

who had nursed me and brought me up, 

and, indeed, been as a mother to me after 
my own mother’s death in 1854; but she 
had left us to marry Captain Edward Burke, 
and had already made two voyages round 
the world with him, and was presently going 

a third. 

My father sat beside the fire reading a 
newspaper. His name was Sir Mortimer 
Otway: he was fourth Baronet, and a 
Colonel: had seen service in India, though 
he had long left the Army to settle down 
upon his little seaside estate. He was a 
man of small fortune. Having said this, I 
need not trouble you with more of his family 
history. 

I was his only surviving child, and my 
name is Marie: I have no other christian 
name than that: it was my mother’s. My 
age was twenty, and my health delicate, so 
much so that Captain and Mrs. Burke were 
coming from London expressly to talk over 
a scheme of my going round the world in 
their ship for the benefit of my appetite, and 
spirits, and voice, and perhaps for my lungs, 
though, to be sure, ‘hey were still sound at 
that date. 

Ours was a fine house, about a hundred 
years old: it stood within a stone’s throw of 
the brink of the cliff; walls and hedges 
encompassed some seventy or eighty acres 
of land, pleasantly wooded in places, and 
there was a charming scene of garden on 
either hand the carriage-drive. I stood at 





* Copyright, 1894, in the United States of America by 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


the window with my eyes fastened upon the 
sea, which went in a slope of grey steel to 
the dark sky of the horizon, where here and 
there some moving mass of vapour was hoary 
with snow. It was blowing a fresh breeze, 
and the throb of the ocean was cold with the 
ice-like glances of the whipped foam. Pre- 
sently it thickened overhead, and snow fell 
in a squall of wind that darkened the early 
afternoon into evening with smoking lines of 
flying flakes. The sea faded as the reflection 
of a star in troubled water. My father put 
down his newspaper and came to the window. 
He was a tall man, bald, high-coloured ; his 
eyes were large and black, soft in expression, 
and steady in gaze ; his beard and moustache 
were of an iron grey ; he was sixty years old, 
yet still preserved the soldier’s trick of carry- 
ing his figure to the full height of his 
stature. 

* At what hour do you say they’re to be 
here ?” 

* At three.” 

He glanced at his watch, then out of the 
window. 

“That doesn’t look like a scene where a 
delicate girl’s going to get strong! * 

“No,” I answered with a shiver. 

** But a crown-piece on a chart will often 
cover the area of worse weather than this, 
and for leagues beyond all shall be glorious 
sunshine and blue water.” 

“It’s hard to realise,” said I, straining my 
eyes through the snow for a sight of the 
sea. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, turning his back 
upon the window, “ Bradshaw is an able 
man; his instances of people whom a sea 
voyage has cured are remarkable and weigh 
with me. Living by the seaside is not like 
going a voyage. It’s the hundred climates 
which make the medicine. Then the sights 
and sounds of the ocean are tonical. Are 
sailors ever ill at sea? Yes, because they 
carry their sickness on board with them, or 
they decay by bad usage, or perish by 
poisonous cargoes. The sea kills no man— 
save by drowning.” 
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He took a turn about the room, and I 
stared through the window at the flying 
blankness. 

“Steam is more certain,” he went on, 
thinking aloud. “ You can time yourself by 
steam. But then for health it doesn’t give 
you all you want. At least we can’t make it 
fit in your case. It would be otherwise if I 
had the means or was able to accompany 
you, or if I could put you in charge of some 
sober, trustworthy old hand. Steam must 
signify several changes to give you the time 
at sea that Bradshaw prescribes. It’s out of 
the question. No; Mrs. Burke’s scheme is 
the practicable one, and I shall feel easy 
when I think of you as watched over by 
your old nurse. But I have several ques- 
tions to ask. When are theycoming? Have 
they missed their train ?” 

About ten minutes after this they were 
shown in. 

Mrs. Burke, my old nurse, was a homely, 
plain, soft-hearted woman, a little less than 
forty years of age at this time. She was 
stout and pale, though she was now a 
traveller, with large, short-sighted blue eyes, 
a flat face, and a number of chins. She was 
dressed, as you would wish a homely skipper’s 
wife to be, in a neat bonnet with a heavy 
Shetland veil wrapped around it, a stout 
mantle, and a gown of thick, warm stuff. 
She sank a little curtsey to my father, who 
eagerly stepped forward and cordially greeted 
his old servant; in an instant I had my 
arms round her neck. You will believe I 
loved her when I tell you she had come to 
my mother’s service when I was a month 
old, and had been my nurse and maid, and 
looked after me as a second mother down to 
the time when she left us to be married. 

Her husband stood smiling behind her. 
He was short—an Irishman: he looked the 
completest sailor you can imagine: that is, 
a merchant sailor. He was richly coloured 
by the sun, and his small, sharp, merry, 
liquid blue eyes gleamed and trembled and 
sparkled in their sockets like a pair of stars 
in some reflected hectic of sunset in the 
eastern sky. Everything about him told of 
heartiness and good humour; there was 
something arch in the very curl of his little 
slip of whiskers. A set of fine white teeth 
lighted up his face like a smile of kindness 
whenever he parted his lips. He was 
dressed in the blue cloth coat and velvet 





collar, the figured waistcoat, and bell-shaped 
cloth trousers of the Merchant Service in 
those days ; and over all he wore a great 
pilot-cloth coat, whose skirts fell nearly to 
his heels ; inside of which, as inside a sentry 
box, he stood up on slightly curved, easily 
yielding legs, a model of a clean, wholesome, 
hearty British skipper. 

Of course, I had met him before. I had 
attended his marriage, and was never so dull 
but that the recollection of his face on that 
occasion would make me smile and often 
laugh aloud. He had also with his wife 
spent a day with us after the return of his 
ship from the first voyage they had made 
together. My father shook him cordially by 
the hand. He then led him into the library, 
whilst I took Mrs. Burke upstairs. 

We could have found a thousand things 
to say to each other: there were memories 
of sixteen years of my life common to us 
both ; 1 could have told her of my engage- 
ment, and shown her my sweetheart’s picture ; 
but I was anxious to hear Captain Burke on 
the subject of my proposed voyage, and so 
after a few minutes we went downstairs, where 
we found my father and the Captain seated 
before a glowing fire already deep in talk. 

The Captain jumped up when I entered ; 
my father placed a chair for Mrs. Burke, who 
curtseyed her thanks, and the four of us sat. 

*‘ Well, now, Mrs. Burke,” said my father, 
addressing her very earnestly, “your hus- 
band’s ship is your suggestion, you know. 
You’ve sailed round the world in her, and 
you can tell me more about the sea than 
your husband knows”—the Captain gave 
a loud, nervous laugh—“ as to the suitability 
of such a ship and such a voyage as you 
recommend to Miss Otway.” 

“JT am sure, Sir Mortimer,” answered 
Mrs. Burke, “ that it’ll do her all the good, 
and more than all the good, that the doctors 
promise. I should love to have her with 
me.” She turned to look at me affection- 
ately. “Since you can’t accompany her, 
sir, I’d not like to think of her at sea, where 
I was too, and me without the power of 
seeing after her. No steamer could be safer 
than the Lady Emma” —the Captain 
uttered another nervous laugh otf good- 
humoured derision of steamers—* if you will 
trust my dear young lady to me, I'll warrant 
you, Sir Mortimer, there’s not the most 
splendid steamship afloat that shall make her 
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a comfortabler home than my husband’s 
vessel.” 

“ T have some knowledge of the sea, Cap- 
tain Burke,” said my father. ‘I have made 
the voyage to India. What is the tonnage 
of the Lady Emma?” 

* Six hundred, sir.” 

“ That’s a small ship. The Hindostan was 
fourteen hundred tons.” 

“ You don’t want stilts aboard of six hun- 
dred tons to look over the head of the 
biggest sea that can run,” answered the Cap- 
tain. . 

“‘ She sails beautifully, and is a sweet-look- 
ing ship,” said my old nurse. 

“When do you start?” asked my father. 

“T hope to get away by the end of next 
month, sir.” 

“Your little ships, I understand, which 
are not passenger vessels, often sail very 
deeply loaded and are unsafe in that way,” 
said my father. 

“There can be nothing wrong with a 
man’s freeboard, sir, when his cargo is what 
mine’s going to be next trip: stout, brandy, 
whisky, samples of tinned goods; a lot of 
theatre scenery, builder’s stuff like as doors 
and window-frames, patent fuel, and oil- 
cake.” 

** Gracious, what a mixture!” cried his wife. 

“What I suppose is termed a general 
cargo?” said my father; “not the best of 
cargoes in case of fire.” 

“What cargo is good when it comes to 
that, sir?” asked Captain Burke smiling. 
“We must never think of risks at sea any 
more than we do ashore. To my fancy 
there’s more peril in a railway journey from 
here to London than in a voyage from the 
Thames round the world.” 

* Miss Otway must be under somebody’s 
care, Sir Mortimer,” said Mrs. Burke. 

“ How do you think she looks?” 

“Not as she'll look when I bring her 
back to you, sir.” 

“ It’s astonishing what a lot of colouring 
matter there is for the blood in sea air,” said 


‘ Captain Burke. ‘“ When I was first going to 


sea I was as pale as a baker; or, as my old 
father used to say, as a nun’s lips with kiss- 
ing of beads; afterwards———” he paused with 
an arch look at his wife, “and the colour 
isn’t always that of rum either,” he added. 

** Where does the ship first sail to, nurse ? ” 
said I. 


“Tell my young lady, Edward,” she 
answered. 

“ We’re bound to Valparaiso, and that’s 
by way of Cape Horn,” said the Captain. 
‘“‘ We there discharge, fill afresh, and thence 
to Sydney, New South Wales; thence to 
Algoa Bay, and so home—a beautiful round 
voyage.” 

“ Right round the world, and so many 
lovely lands to view besides,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Burke, looking at me; “ always in one ship, 
too, in one home, Sir Mortimer, with me to 
see to her. Oh, I shall love to have her.” 

My father looked out of the window at 
the wild whirl of snow that had thickened 
till it was all flying whiteness through the 
glass, with the coming and going of the 
thunder of a squall in the chimney, and a 
subdued note of the snarling of surf, and 
said: “Cape Horn will be a cold passage 
for Miss Otway.” 

“It’s more bracing than cold,” said Cap- 
tain Burke; “ people that talk of Cape Horn 
and the ice there, don’t know, I reckon, that 
parrots and humming-birds are to be met 
with in Strait le Maire. I was shipmate 
with a man who’s been picking fuschias in 
such another snowfall as this down on the 
coast of Patagonia.” 

“‘ Miss Marie, you should see an iceberg ; 
it’s a beautiful sight when lighted up by the 
sun,” said my nurse. 

“ Beautifuller when under the moon and 
lying becalmed like a floating city of marble, 
and nothing breaking the quiet save the 
breathing of grampuses,” exclaimed the 
Captain. 

In this strain we continued to talk for 
some time. My father better understood 
than I did that my very life might depend 
upon my going a voyage, and spending many 
months among the climates of the ocean. 
All the doctors he had consulted about me 
were agreed in this, and the last and the 
most eminent whose opinion we had taken, 
had advised it with such gravity and em- 
phasis as determined him upon making at 
once the best arrangements practicable, see- 
ing that he was unable to accompany me for 
several reasons; one, and a sufficient, being 
his dislike of the sea when on it. Our long 
talk ended in his proposing to return with 
Captain Burke to London to view the Lady 
Emma, which was lying in the East India 
Docks, and my old nurse consented to stop 
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with me until he returned, so that we could 
chat about the voyage and think over the 
many little things which might be necessary 
to render my trip as happy and comfortable 
as foresight could contrive. The one draw- 
back that kept my father hesitating through- 
out this meeting with Captain Burke and his 
wife was this: the Lady Emma did not 
carry a surgeon. But that question, they 
decided, would be left until he had seen the 
ship and satisfied himself that she would 
make me such a sea-home as he could with 
an easy heart send me away in. 


CHAPTER II 


MARIE'S SWEETHEART 


My father went to London next day with 
Captain Burke. I denied myself to callers, 
and, until my father came back, remained 
alone with my old nurse, once or twice 
taking a ramble along the seashore when 
the sun shone; but my health was bad, and 
I had as little taste for walking as for 
company. 

My betrothal had happened whilst my old 
nurse Burke was away ; it was therefore news 
to her, and she listened to all about it with 
eager, affectionate attention. I told her that 
my sweetheart was Mr. Archibald Moore, the 
son of a private banker in the city of London. 
I had met him at a ball in the neighbourhood, 
and within a month of that we were engaged. 

She said: “ Does he often come to see 
you, Miss Marie?” 

“Often! Every week: He is occupied 
with his father in the bank, and can only 
spare from Saturday to Monday.” 

“‘ Will he be here next Saturday ?” 

“ T hope so.” 

“Dear heart! Oh, Miss Marie, I have a 
thought ; will not his father spare him to sail 
with us, so that you can be together?” 

I shook my head. 

“ But why not, Miss Marie?” 

“ Father would not hear of it.” 

She reflected, and exclaimed: “ And Sir 
Mortimer would be quite right. To be sure 
it would not do. Is it not a pity that we 
have to live for our neighbours? Neighbours 
have broken folks’ hearts, as well as their 
fortunes. Why shouldn’t you two be together 
on board my husband’s ship? But the neigh- 
bour says ‘no,’ and people have to live for 
him. He forces us to dress out a better table 


than our purses can afford, and to give balls 
when we ought to be cutting down the weekly 
bills. But he don’t like the sea, my dear. There 
are no neighbours at sea. Unfortunately, the 
wretch stops ashore; people have to come 
back, and so there he has ’em again!” 

Mrs. Burke made much of Mr. Moore’s 
portrait. She had never seen a handsomer 
gentleman. What was his age? I answered: 
“ Thirty.” ‘ All the sense,” said she, “ that a 
man’s likely to have he’ll have got between 
thirty and forty. It'll comfort you, Miss 
Marie, to remember that Mr. Moore’s thirty 
when you’re away. He’s old enough to know 
what he’s about: he’s made up his mind; 
there’ll be no swerving.” 

On Friday, Mrs. Burke left us to rejoin 
her husband, whose home was in Stepney, 
and on that day my father returned. He 
was in good spirits. He had seen the Lady 
Emma, and thought her a fine ship. She 
was classed high, and was yacht-like as a 
model. Mr. Moore had accompanied him 
and Captain Burke to the docks, and was 
wonderfully pleased with the vessel and 
her accommodation. 

“ We’ve got over the difficulty of a doctor,” 
said my father. 

“ How?” I answered. 

“‘ Burke has consented to engage one. I 
told him if he would carry a surgeon, by 
which I mean feed and accommodate him in 
the ship, I would bear the other charges. 
He has a month before him, and may find a 
man who wants a change of air and who’ll 
give his services for a cabin and food. Or, 
which is more likely, he’ll meet with some 
intelligent young gentleman who wants to 
try his ’prentice hand on sailors before 
starting in practice ashore. Doctors find 
sailors useful as subjects; they can experi- 
ment on them without professional anxiety as 
to the result.” 

Now that it was as good as settled I was 
to sail in the Lady Emma, I looked forward 
to meeting Mr. Moore next day with dread 
and misery. I was going away alone. All 
the risks of the sea lay before me. I was 
low and poor in health. Who could be sure 
that the ocean would do for me all that the 
doctors had promised? Who was to say 
it would let me return alive? I might never 
meet my love again. When I said good-bye 
to the man who by this time should have 
been my husband, it might be for ever, and 
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the thought made the prospect of meeting 
him next day almost insupportable. 

He found me alone in the drawing-room. 
The servant admitted him and closed the 
door. I stood up, very white and crying; 
he took me in his arms and kissed me, led 
me to my chair, and sat beside me, holding 
my hand and nursing it, and looking into my 
face for a little while, scarcely able to speak. 
How shall I describe him, whose love for 
me, as you shall presently read, was such as 
to make my love for him, when I think of 
him as he sat beside me that day, as I follow 
him in memory afterwards, too deep for 
human expression? He was tall, fair; eyes 
of a dark blue, deep but gentle and easily 
impassioned. He wore a large yellow 
moustache, and was as perfectly the model 
of an English gentleman in appearance as 
Captain Burke was a merchant skipper. 

He began immediately on the subject of 
my voyage. 

“Tt’s hard we should be parted. But I 
like your little ship, Marie. I’ve not met 
your old nurse, but I judge from what your 
father tells me you could not be in better 
and safer hands. Captain Burke seems a 
fine fellow—a thorough practical seaman. I 
wish I could accompany you.” 

“Qh, Archie, I shall be so long alone!” 

“ Ay, but you’re to get well, dearest. I’ve 
thought the scheme over thoroughly. If 
there’s nothing for it but a voyage, as the 
doctors insist, your father’s plans, your old 
nurse’s suggestion, could not be bettered. 
Who would look after you on board a big 
steamer? ‘There is nobody to accompany 
you—no relative, nobody we know, no party 
of people I can hear of to entrust you to— 
making, I mean, such a voyage as the 
doctors advise. I should be distracted when 
you were gone in thinking of you as alone 
on a steamship at sea, with not a soul to 
take the least interest in you saving the 
captain ; and captains, I believe, do not very 
much love these obligations. Civility, of 
course, everybody expects, but a big ship to 
look after is a big business to attend to.” 

“Tt will be a terribly long voyage.” 

“To Valparaiso, and then to Sydney and 
Algoa Bay and home. About fourteen 
months. So Burke calculates it. A long 
time, Marie. But if it is to make you 
strong it will not be too long.” 

In this wise we talked; then there being 
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two hours of daylight left, I put on my hat 
and jacket, and taking my lover’s arm, went 
with him slowly down the great gap in the 
cliffs to the seashore. It was sheltered 
down there. The yellow sunshine lay upon 
the brown sand, and flashed in the lifting 
lengths of seaweed writhing amidst the surf, 
and had a sense of April warmth, though it 
was a keen wind that then blew, a northerly 
wind, strong, with a hurry of white clouds 
like endless flocks of sheep, scampering 
southwards. The sands made a _ noble 
promenade, surf-furrowed and hard as wood : 
the breakers tumbled close beside us with a 
loud roar of thunder, and exquisite was the 
picture of the trending cliffs snow-clad, 
gleaming with a delicate moon-like light in 
the pale airy blue distance. All sights and 
sounds of sky and sea appealed to me now 
with a meaning I had never before found in 
them. I would stop my lover as we walked 
to observe the swift and beautiful miracle of 
the moulding of a breaker as it arched out 
of the troubled brine, soaring into a snow- 
storm, curving headlong to the sands with 
the foam flying from its rushing peak like 
white feathers streaming from a dazzling line 
of helmets; and once or twice as we talked 
I would pause to mark the flight of the gulls 
stemming the wind aslant in curves of 
beauty, or sailing seawards on level, tremor- 
less wings, and flinging a salt ocean music 
with their short raw cries through the harsh 
bass and storming accompaniment of the 
surf. 

“Tf the breeze does not make me strong 
here, why should the sea make me strong 
elsewhere?” I said. 

“Tt is the change. I have heard of 
desperate cases made well by travel.” 

“It is hard! To think that my health 
should force me to that!” I exclaimed, 
pointing to a little vessel that had rounded 
out of a point two miles distant, and was 
lifting the white seas to the level of her 
bows as she sank and soared before the 
fresh wind, every sail glowing like a star in 
the sunshine, her rigging gleaming like 
golden wire, her decks sparkling when she 
inclined them towards us as though the 
glass and brass about her were rubies and 
diamonds. “I wonder if she will ever 
return, Archie? ” ‘ 

“Why not? Cheer up, dearest.” 

We watched her till she had shrunk into 
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a little square of dim orange with the freckled 
green running in hardening ridges southwards 
where the shadow of the early February 
evening was deepening like smoke, making 
the ocean distance past the sail look as wide 
again to the imagination as the truth was. 
I shuddered and involuntarily pressed my 
lover’s arm. 

“The wind is too cold for you,” he said, 
and we slowly returned home up through 
the great split in the cliff amongst whose 
hollows and shoulders the roar of the surf 
was echoed back in quick sudden intermit- 
tent notes like the sound of guns at sea. 

From this date until I sailed my time was 
wholly occupied in preparing for the voyage. 
I went to London with my father to shop ; 
Mrs. Burke accompanied us, and half our 
purchases were owing to her advice. For- 
tunately for her, as the wife of a sailor who 
was able to take her to sea with him, she was 
childless, and could afford to give me much 
of her time. They reckoned I was to be 
away fourteen months; but Captain Burke 
advised us, having regard to the character of 
the voyage, especially to the passage from 
Valparaiso to Sydney, to stock for a rouud 
trip of eighteen months: this, he thought, 
would provide for a good margin. Clothes 
for all the climates, from the roasting calms 
of the Line down to the frost-black gales of 
the Horn, were purchased ; many delicacies 
were laid in—a hundred elegant trifles of 
‘wine and condiments, of sweetmeats and 
potted stuffs to supplement the Captain’s 
plain table, or to find me a relish for some 
hungry howling hour when the galley fire 
should be washed out. Mr. Moore wrote that 
he frequently visited the ship, and that he 
and Mrs. Burke between them were making 
my cabin as comfortable as my old nurse’s 
foresight and experience could manage. 

So went by this wretched time of waiting 
and of preparation. 

About a fortnight before the ship sailed 
my father received a letter from Captain 
Burke, telling him that he had engaged a 
‘surgeon. His name was Owen. His age, 
‘he said, was about forty-three; he was a 
widower. The loss of his wife and two 
daughters three years before this period had 
‘broken him down; he was unable to prac- 
tice; had travelled in the hopes of distract- 
ing his mind, but his means were slender, 
and he was unable to be long away or go 
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far; yet, when he endeavoured to resume 
work, he found himself unequal to his pro- 
fessional calls. He thereupon sold his 
practice, and had lived for some months in 
retirement upon a trifling income. Having 
seen Captain Burke’s advertisement, he offered 
his services in exchange for a free voyage. 
The Captain described him as a gentlemanly 
man, his credentials excellent, and his experi- 
ence considerable. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ‘‘LADY EMMA” 


On the morning of a day for ever memor- 
able to me as the date of my departure from 
my home—namely, March the 31st, 1860— 
my father and I went to London, there to stay 
till April the 2nd, when it was arranged that 
I should go on board the ship at Gravesend. 
My grief worked like a passion in me, yet I 
was quiet ; my resolution to be calm whitened 
my cheeks, but again and again my eyes 
brimmed in spite of my efforts. 

My father dared not look at me or speak 
as we stepped into the carriage. His com- 
plexion was ashen, like that of one who is ill 
from sleeplessness. Often during the pre- 
ceding fortnight I had thought his resolution 
to let me go would forsake him. I had 
guessed—I had hoped this from his looks 
and endearments, and believed he would 
falter and refuse to part with me. Oh, I so 
feared this going away alone, even though I 
was to be in the company of my faithful 
dear Mrs. Burke; my very heart so shrank 
up in me at the idea of saying farewell to 
my lover, with the chance of never seeing 
him more, that sometimes, when I said my 
prayers, I’d ask God to make me too ill to 
leave. But all this I kept to myself. My 
health was the one consideration; I knew 
that both my lover and my father dreaded 
delay, and that, fret as I might, it must end 
in obedience to the doctors. 

It was a melancholy, grey day when I drove 
with my father to the station; the east wind 
sang like the surf in the naked iron-hard 
boughs, and the sea streamed in lines of 
snow into the black desolate distance, un- 
broken by a gleam of sail, save that, as we 
turned the corner, which gave me a view of 
the ocean, I caught sight of a lonely black 
and red carcass of a steamer staggering along, 
tall and naked as though plucked, with a hill 
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of foam under her counter. The melancholy 
and desolation of the day was in her, and no 
picture of shipwreck could have made that 
scene of waters ‘sadder. 

I had bidden good-bye to all I knew during 
the week—there were no more farewells to 
be said. We entered the train,and when we 
ran out of the station I felt that my long 
voyage had truly commenced. I'll not linger 
over my brief stayin London. Mr. Moore 
was constantly with me; indeed we were 
seldom apart during those two days of my 
waiting to join the ship at Gravesend. His 
father and sister called to say good-bye: I 
was too poorly and low-spirited to visit 
them. In truth I never once left the hotel 
until I drove with my father and Mr. Moore 
to the station to take the train to Gravesend. 

Before embarking, however, I made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Owen, the surgeon of 
the ship. He had occasion to be in the 
West End of London, and Mrs. Burke asked 
him to call. I viewed him with considerable 
curiosity, for it was not only that he was to 
be my medical adviser; I could not but 
reflect that I was to be locked up in a small 
ship with this man for very many months, 
with no other change of society than Captain 
and Mrs. Burke. I was pleasantly disap- 
pointed in him. I had figured a yellow, 
long-faced, melancholy man, with a counten- 
ance ploughed by frequent secret weeping 
and furrowed by pitiful memories and night- 
thoughts black as Dr. Young’s. Instead there 
entered the room briskly, with a sideways 
bow cleverly executed whilst in motion, the 
right arm advanced, a short, plump figure of 
a man in a coat cut in something of a clerical 
style, short legs, and a face that would have 
been reasonably full but for its long aquiline 
nose and contraction of lineaments due to 
a big bush of hair standing out stiff in minute 
curls over either ear—otherwise he was bald. 

My father was extremely polite to him. 
He stayed an hour and partook of some 
slight refreshment. He stared at me very 
earnestly, felt my pulse, considered me gene- 
rally with polite professional attention, and 
after he had put certain questions, said to my 
father, with significant gravity : 

“You may console yourself, sir, for the 
temporary loss of your daughter. I do not 
scruple to say that, in sending her on this 
voyage, you will be saving her life. I believe 
I understand her case, and strongly share 


the opinion of those who prescribe a long 
residence on board ship upon the ocean.” 

My father’s face lighted up; nothing, I 
believe, could have heartened him more at 
the moment than this assurance. Mr. 
Moore took Mr. Owen by the hand, and said : 

‘We shall be trusting her to you, sir. 
She is very dear to me. We should be man 
and wife but for her health.” 

“ All that my anxious attention can give 
her she shall have,” said Mr. Owen, bowing 
over my lover’s hand. 

Yet he did not stay his hour without 
letting us see, poor fellow, that in the depths 
of his heart he was a grieving man. He said 
nothing; no reference was made to his 
affliction, but in certain pauses the pain of 
memory would enter his face like a shadow, 
and sometimes he would sigh tremulously as 
one in sorrow sighs in sleep, scarcely know- 
ing, you saw, that he did so. 

When he was gone, my father said to Mr. 
Moore that his spirits felt as light again now 
that he had seen what sort of man it was who 
would have charge of my health. 

“ Taking all sides of it,” he said, “I don’t 
think we could have done better. Marie 
goes with an old nurse who loves her as her 
own child; Mr. Owen seems a kind-hearted, 
experienced, practical man. I hope he 
understands that our appreciation of his 
kindness will not be restricted to bare thanks 
on the return of the vessel. The more I 
see of Burke, the better I like him. He is 
an honest, experienced seaman from crown 
to heel, and in saying that I am allowing him 
all the virtues. No, the arrangements are 
wholly to my satisfaction, and my mind is at 
rest. It will be like a long yachting trip for 
Marie. She will have a fine ship under her 
and all the seclusion and comfort of a yacht 
combined with the safety of ample tonnage. 
I am satisfied. It was a cruel difficulty: 
we have had to meet it: it is well met; and 
now, Marie, there is nothing to do but wait. 
Have patience. The months will swifty roll 
by, then you will return to us a healthy, fine 
young woman, full of life and colour and 
vigour, instead of. ” His voice broke off 
in a sob, and he turned his head away. I 
ran to him, and he held me whilst I cried 
till I had no more tears to shed. 

On April the 2nd we went down to 
Gravesend. Mr. Moore accompanied us. 
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Lady Emma was lying off that town, and 
would tow to sea in the afternoon of the 
2nd. We arrived at Gravesend at about 
twelve o’clock, and drove to a hotel. All 
my luggage had been sent on board the ship 
in the docks. Mrs. Burke waited for us in 
a room overlooking the river; here she had 
ordered luncheon to be served. She seemed 
hearty and happy, kissed me, and curtseyed 
to my father and Mr. Moore, and taking me 
to the window, said: 

“There she is, Miss Marie. There’s 
your ocean home. What do you think of 
her as a picture?” 

She pointed to a vessel that was straining 
at a buoy almost immediately opposite. A 
tug was lying near her. It was a young 
April day; the sunshine thin and pale, the 
blue of the heavens soft and dim, with a 
number of swelling bodies of clouds, humped 
and bronzed, sailing with the silent majesty 
of line-of-battle ships into the south-west. 
A brisk wind blew and the river was full of 
life. The grey water twinkled and was 
flashed in places into a clearness and beauty 
of blueish crystal by the brushing of the 
breeze. The eye was filled and puzzled for 
some moments by the abounding tints and 
motion. A large steamer with her line of 
bulwarks palpitating with heads of emigrants 
was slowly passing down; another, with 
frosted funnel and drainings of red rust on 
her side, as though she still bled from the 
scratches of a recent vicious fight outside, 
was warily passing up; beside her was a 
large, full-rigged ship towing to London, and 
the sluggish passage of the masts, yards, and 
rigging of the two vessels, the steamer 
sliding past the other, combined with the 
sudden turning of a little schooner close by, 
all her canvas shaking, and with the heeling 
figure of a brig, her dark breasts of patched 
canvas swelling for the flat shores opposite, 
a spout of white water at her forefoot, and 
a short-lived vein of river-froth at her 
rudder; then, close in, two barges heaped 
with cargo, blowing along stiff as flag-poles 
under brown wings of sail; these, with 
vessels at both extremities of the Reach, 
coming and going, interlacing the perspec- 
tive of their rigging into a complication of 
colours and wire-like outlines, for ever shift- 
ing ; all this wonderful changing life, I say, 
added to the trembling of the stream of 
river, the pouring of smoke, the pulling and 


shivering of flags, put a giddiness into the 
scene, and for some moments I stared idly, 
with Mrs. Burke beside me pointing to the 
Lady Emma, 

My eye then went to the ship, and rested 
upon as pretty a little fabric as probably 
ever floated upon the water of the Thames. 
I may venture upon a description of her 
and speak critically: indeed, I must pre- 
suppose some knowledge of the sea in you, 
otherwise I shall be at a loss; for, as you 
shall presently discover, I was long enough 
upon the ocean, under circumstances of 
distress scarcely paralleled in the records, 
to learn by heart the language of the deep, 
how to speak of ships and tell of sailors’ 
doings, and I cannot but name the things 
of the sea in the language in which the 
mariner talks of them. 

The Lady Emma was a full-rigged ship ; 
between six hundred and seven hundred 
tons in burthen.; she was a wooden ship— 
iron sailing vessels were few in those days ; 
she was painted black, but though loaded 
for the voyage she sat lightly upon the 
water, and a hand’s-breadth of new metal 
sheathing burned along her water-line like a 
gilding of sunlight the length of her. Her 
lower masts were white ; her upper masts a 
bright yellow; her yards were very square, 
or, as a landsman would call them, broad ; 
the most inexperienced eye might guess that 
when clothed in sail she would spread wings 
as of an albatross, in power, breadth and 
beauty for a meteoric flight over the long 
blue heave. 

“How do you like her, Miss Marie?” 
said Mrs. Burke. 

“She is a pretty ship, I think,” I 
answered. 

“She is a beauty,” said the good woman. 
* She outsails everything.” 

“She has a fine commanding lift about 
the bows,” said Mr. Moore, passing his arm 
through mine. “Captain Burke tells me she 
has done as much as three hundred and 
twelve miles in the twenty-four hours.” 

‘“*So she has, sir,” said Mrs. Burke. 

“JT wish she’d maintain that rate of sail- 
ing all the time Marie is aboard,” said my 
father. 

“Oh, Sir Mortimer, this going will seem 
but as of yesterday’s happening when yonder 
ship’s again returned, and your dear girl’s in 
your arms, strong, fine, and hearty, rich in 
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voice, and bright-eyed as she used to be 
when a baby. ‘These voyages seem long to 
take, and when they’re ended it’s like count- 
ing how many fingers you have, so easy and 
quickly it all went.” 

Lunch was served, and we seated our- 
selves, but my throat was dry, and I could 
swallow nothing but a little wine. My 
father and Mr. Moore pretended to eat; 
suddenly looking up, I met my sweetheart’s 
gaze: a look of inexpressible tenderness and 
distress entered his face, and starting from 
his seat, he went to the window, and kept 
his back to us for a few minutes. Mrs. 
Burke went to him and whispered in his 
ear; I perfectly understood that she begged 
him to bear up for my sake; indeed it 
needed but for my father and my lover to 
give way, for me to break down utterly, with 
a menace of consequent prostration that 
might put an end to this scheme of a voyage 
on the very threshold of it. 

We left the hotel at two o’clock and 
walked slowly to the pier. I was closely 
veiled. I could not have borne the in- 
quisitive stare of the people as we passed. 
Whilst we waited for a boat, I watched a 
mother saying good-bye to her son, a bright- 
haired boy of fourteen in the uniform of a 
merchant midshipman. She was in deep 
mourning, a widow, and I had but to look 
at her pale face to know that the boy was 
her child. The lad struggled with his feel- 
ings: his determination to be manly and not 
to be seen to cry by the people standing round 
about, nor to go on board his ship with red 
eyes, doubtless helped him. He broke away 
from her with a sort of sharp, sobbing laugh, 
crying, “ Back again in a year, mother ; back 
again in a year,” and left her. She stood as 
though turned to stone. When in the boat 
he flourished his cap to her; she watched 
him like a statue with the most dreadful 
expression of grief the imagination could 
paint. Never shall I forget the motionless 
figure of that widowed mother, and the grief 
in ker face, and the look in her tearless 
eyes. 

“ There’s plenty of sorrow in this world,” 
said Mrs. Burke, as the four of us seated 
ourselves in the boat, “and there’s no place 
where more griefs to be seen than here, 
owing to the leave-takings and the coming 
back of ships with news.” 

*“‘ Master of a ship fell dead yesterday just 


as he was a-stepping ashore,” said the water- 
man who was rowing us. “ Bad job for his 
large family.” 

“You'll take care to have a letter ready 
before the ship is out of the Channel, 
Marie,” said my father. ‘“ Mrs. Burke, your 
husband will give Miss Otway every oppor- 
tunity of sending letters home ? ” 

* T’'ll see to it, Sir Mortimer.” 

We drew alongside the ship. Captain 
Burke and Mr. Owen stood at the gangway 
to receive us. When I went up the ladder 
supported by my father, Captain Burke with 
his hat off extended his hand, saying : 

“ Miss Otway, welcome on board the 
Lady Emma. She has received my whisper. 
She knows her errand, and what’s expected 
of her. She’ll keep time, Sir Mortimer: 
and the magic that'll happen betwixt the 
months whilst our jibboom is pointing to 
as many courses as the compass has marks 
is going to transform this delicate, pale 
young lady into the heartiest, rosiest lass 
that ever stepped over a ship’s side.” 

“J pray so, I pray so,” exclaimed my 
father. 

“Captain Burke is not too sanguine,” 
exclaimed Mr. Owen with a smile. 

“When do you start?” asked Mr. 
Moore. 

“Soon after three, sir, I hope,” answered 
Captain Burke. 

I ran my eye over the ship. The scene 
had that sort of morbid, tragic interest to 
me which the architecture and furniture of a 
prison cell takes for one who is to pass 
many months in it. I beheld a long, white 
deck, extending from the taffrail into the 
bows, with several structures breaking the 
wide, lustrous continuity of it: one forward 
was the galley, the ship’s kitchen; on this 
side of it was a large boat with sheep bleat- 
ing inside her; whilst underneath was a sty 
full of pigs, flanked by hencoops, whose 
bars throbbed with the ceaseless protrusion 
and withdrawal of the flapping combs of 
cocks and the heads of hens. Near us was 
a great square hatch, covered with a tar- 
paulin, and further aft, as the proper ex- 
pression is, was a big, glazed frame for the 
admission of light into the cabin; some 
distance past it a sort of box curved to the 
aspect of a hood, called the companion-way, 
conducted you below. At the end of the 
ship was the wheel, like a circle of flame, 
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with the brasswork of it flashing to the sun, 
and immediately in front stood the compass- 
box or binnacle, glittering like the wheel, and 
trembling to its height upon the white planks 
like a short pillar of fire. 

A number of sailors hung about the fore- 
castle, and a man leaned in the little door of 
the galley in a red shirt, bare to the elbows, 
eyeing us, with a pair of fat, dough-like, 
tatooed arms crossed upon his breast, a 
picture of stupid, sulky curiosity. 

We stayed for a few minutes talking in 
the gangway. Mrs. Burke then asked me to 
step below and see my cabin, and I went 
down the steps followed by the rest and 
entered the ship’s little plain state-room. 

I stopped at the foot of the ladder and 
drew my breath with difficulty. What was 
it? An extraordinary sensation of icy chill 
had passed through me. It was over in an 
instant, but it was as though the hand of 
death itself had clutched my heart. Was it 
a presentiment working so potently as to 
affect me physically? Was it some subtle 
motion of the nerves influenced by the sight 
of the interior, and by the strange shipboard 
smells in it which there was no virtue in the 
hanging pots of flowers to sweeten? I said 
nothing. My father halted to the arrest of 
my hand, supposing I wished to look about 
me, and yet, oh merciful God! when I date 
myself back to that hour and think of me as 
entering that cabin for the first time and 
then of what happened afterwards I cannot 
for an instant question, nay, with fear and 
awe I devoutly believe, that the heart-moving 
sensation of chill which came and went in 
the beat of a pulse was a breath off the 
pinion of my angel of fate or destiny, stirring 
in the thick-ribbed blackness of the future at 
sight of my first entrance into the scene of 
my distress. Do not think me fanciful nor 
high-strained in expression or imagination. 
My meaning will be clear to you. 

The Burkes had done their best to make 
this state-cabin comfortable to the eye. 
Shelves full of books were secured to the 
ship’s wall ; a couple of globes of gold- and 
silver-fish hung under the skylight, where, 
too, were some rows of flowers hanging in 
pots. A couple of tall glasses were affixed 
to the cabin walls, and the lamp was hand- 
some and of bright metal. A new carpet 
was stretched over the deck, and the table 
was covered with a cloth, so that the interior 


looked like a little parlour or living-room 
ashore. I also observed a stove in the fore 
end of the cabin: it looked new, as though 
fitted for this particular voyage. 

“ Dear Miss Marie, let me show you your 
bedroom,” said Mrs. Burke. 

A narrow corridor went out of this living 
room in the direction of the stern: on either 
hand were cabins, four on a side; Mrs. 
Burke threw open a door on the port hand, 
and we entered a large berth. Two had 
been knocked into one for my use. 

“This is bigger than anything I could 
have secured for you on board a steamer,” 
said my father. 

My old nurse’s eyes were upon me whilst 
I gazed around. They had made as elegant 
a little bedroom of the place as could possibly 
be manufactured on board a plain homely 
sailing ship. Every convenience was here, 
and the furniture was handsome. They had 
put pink silk curtains to my bunk which was 
single: that is, the upper shelf was removed 
so that I should have the upper deck clear 
above me when I pillowed my head. They 
had prettily decorated with drapery a large 
oval glass nailed to the bulkhead: this mirror 
caught the light trembling off the river and 
brimming through the porthole, and filled 
the interior with a radiance of its own as 
though it had been a lamp. The carpet 
was thick and rich: the arm-chair low and 
soft. A writing-table stood in the corner, 
and on it was a lovely bouquet; the berth 
was rich with the smell of those delicious 
flowers ; the atmosphere sweet as a breeze 
in a garden of roses. It was my lover’s gift, 
sent on board the ship just before she left 
the docks, but I did not know this until 
after I had said good-bye to him. 

“It is as comfortable as your bedroom at 
home, Marie,” said my father. 

“T find your thoughtful heart everywhere 
here, nurse,” said I. 

*‘ We have all done our best, and our best 
shall go on being done,” she answered smiling; 
and meeting my father’s gaze she dropped 
him one of her little old-world curtseys. 

“JT don’t think you'll find anything miss- 
ing, sir,” said Captain Burke, “from Mr. 
Owen’s medicine-chest down to the smallest 
case of goodies in the lazarette.” 

“ My daughter is in kind hands. I am 
satisfied,” said my father, and he came to 
me and put his arm round my neck. 
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I leaned my cheek against his breast and 
cried, but I had few tears left to shed: I 
had almost wept my heart dry. 

Captain Burke, saying he was needed on 
deck, went out: Mrs. Burke and Mr. Owen 
followed ; my father stepped into the state- 
room that I might be alone with my !over. 

He caught me quickly to his heart and 
kissed m¢ again and again with a passion of 
grief and love. We had exchanged our 
vows before over and over. We could but 
kiss and whisper hopes of a sweet meeting, 
of a lasting reunion by-and-by. It was 
like a parting between a young bride and 
bridegroom, but with a dreadful significance 
going into it out of my health and out of 
the thought of the perils of the sea. Indeed 
a sadness as of death itself was in that part- 
ing, and I know Archie felt that as I did 
when he released me and stood a moment 
looking into my white face. 

When we went into the cabin I found my 
father earnestly conversing with Mrs. Burke. 
He was asking questions about my luggage 
and effects, and impressing certain things 
upon her memory. A few minutes later 
Captain Burke came down the companion- 
steps and, halting before he reached the 
bottom, exclaimed : 

“Sir Mortimer, I’m sorry to say the tug’ll 
be laying hold of us now almost immediately.” 

My father started, looked at me with 
something frantic in the expression of his 
face, then crying: “ Well, if the time has 
come ” and took me in hisarms. Then 
with tears standing in his eyes, and gazing 
upwards, he asked God to bless and to 
protect me, and to restore me, his only 
child, in safety and in health to him: and 
now speechless with grief, mutely looking a 
farewell to Mrs. Burke, who herself was 
weeping, he went on deck, followed by Mr. 
Moore, whose leave-taking here had been no 
more than a single kiss pressed upon my 
forehead as I stood beside the table after my 
father had released me. 

When they were gone I sank into a chair, 
and cried and cried; Mrs. Burke looked 
with wet eyes through a cabin window. She 
was right to let my grief have its way. After 
a little I heard the voices of men chorusing 
on deck ; overhead people regularly tramped 
to and fro. Mr. Owen came into the cabin 
and said : 

“ Pray, Miss Otway, let me conduct you 





above. The air will refresh you, and the pic- 
ture of the river is striking and full of life.” 

“Come, dear Miss Marie, with me,” said 
Mrs. Burke, and I put my arm through hers 
and went on deck. 

I stood still on discovering that our voyage 
had begun. Our ship had been moored to 
a buoy: there had been no anchor to 
weigh, no wild music of seamen nor hoarse 
quarter-deck commands to give the news of 
departure to those under deck: the little 
tug had quietly manceuvred for our tow- 
rope, and now the ship’s bows were pointing 
down the river, her keen stem shearing 
through the froth of the paddle-wheels ahead, 
with some sailors heave-hoing as they dragged 
upon the ropes which hoisted certain stay- 
sails and jibs; the old town of Gravesend 
was sliding away upon the quarter ; I strained 
my eyes in vain for a sight of the boat in 
which my father and Mr. Moore might have 
been making for the shore. Well perhaps 
that I could not distinguish her. I think it 
would have broken my heart then to have 
seen them thus for the last time, making 
their way ashore for that home I was leaving 
for months and perhaps for ever! 

“We have started, nurse!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, dear,” she answered. “Do not 
make haste to cease crying. Let nature 
work by degrees in her own fashion. I shalh 
soon see my dear girl looking proudly with 
health, and oh, the joy of your meeting, with 
your father and Mr. Moore, and my happi- 
ness when I see them staring at you, scarce 
knowing you for your beauty and brightness.” 

The water blazed with sunshine: the 
merry twinkling of it by the fresh April wind 
made the whole Reach a path of dazzling 
light. Twenty vessels of all sorts were 
about us: some leaned with rounded canvas 
soft as sifted snow, with yellow streaks of 
metal glancing wet to the light out of the 
brackish foam that wanted the shrillness and 
spit of the froth of the brine: some lifted 
bare skeleton scaffolds of spars and yards as 
they towed past: some were no bigger than 
a Yarmouth smack, and some were great 
steamers and deep and lofty ships from or 
for the Antipodes. But whatever you looked 
at was beautiful with the hues of the afternoon, 
the backing of the green land, the inspiration 
of the sea, the spirit of ocean liberty wide as 
the horizon that is boundless, and high as 
the air through which the clouds blow. 
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AS it because “‘ fairy-tales are the day-dreams 

of the poor "’ that the Middle Ages are so filled 

with legends and biographies that read like legends ? 
A monk goes into the forest, hears a bird singing, 
and listens in ecstasy till the bells ring out for the 


service of noon. Returning hastily to the cloister, 
he finds that all has been changed within the grey 
walls. The little bird he heard has sung a hun- 
dred years away! A mystic goes out in a similar 
way, and lingers longer than usual. 
Some of the brethren, anxious for 
his safety, are led in their search 
to a great green tree on fire with 
heavenly light, and at its foot they 
find the holy man lost in contem- 
plation. Both stories are beau- 
tiful, and both are as natural to 
the medizval world as lovely 
flowering plants are to the edge 
of a Greenland glacier. We need 
not believe in the legend of the 
monk Felix, but if we read M. 
Maeterlinck’s monograph on the 
Ecstatic Doctor, Jean de Ruys- 
broeck,* we shall peremptorily 
refuse to surrender that fiery tree 
of the Green Valley in the forest 
of Soignes. Ruysbroeck, who was 
destined to rescue Mysticism from 
the Pantheism and the Antino- 
mianism of the Beghards, was 
born in a small Brabant village in 1274. He 
was for some time a priest in the church of St. 
Gudule, in Brussels, the choir and transepts of 
which, as we may still see them, were completed 
the year before his birth. A couple of years or so 
after the ravages of the Black Death, when he was 
about fifty-eight, he withdrew into the deep forest, 
through a relic of which, centuries later, the English 
cegiments advanced to Waterloo. There the abbey 
of the Green Valley was founded by the devout men 
who followed him, and there he lived to the ripe age 
of eighty-seven, writing many spiritual works, of 
which we obtain glimpses in this little volume, 
and setting the forest-trees ‘‘ on fire with God.” I 
have read nothing in recent years more beautiful, 
more sympathetic with old-world feeling, more 
subtle and sensitive in expression than this appre- 


* “Ruysbroeck and the Mystics,” with selections from 


Ruysbreeck. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Jane 
€. Stoddart. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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ciation of John the Admirable; and to an English 
reader much of the charm is doubtless due to the 
poetic grace of Miss Stoddart’s translation. Except 
to mystics, Ruysbroeck will, I fear, prove strange 
and perplexing reading. ‘‘ Many of his phrases float 
almost lixe transparent icicles on the colourless sea 
of silence; but still they have been separated from 
the waters, and that is sufficient.” ‘ He shows the 
ignorance of a child along with the wisdom of one 
who. might have returned from the 
dead." What more unmistakable 
evidence could there be of the true 
mystic who, like Platc’s ‘‘ most 
ancient people,” uses the earth 
symbolically, and lives in a world 
of four or more dimensions? Here, 
however, is a simple yet memor- 
able passage: ‘‘Just as we open 
the eyes of the body, see, and shut 
them again, so quickly that we 
hardly notice what we have done, 
even so we die in God, we live 
out of God, and we remain always 
one with Him.” 

To me one of the most singular 
things in connection with this her- 
mit of the Green Valley is the 
fact that the Great Pestilence, the 
Black Death, seems to count for 
absolutely nothing in his story. 
He might have been a dreamer in 
the Hesperides instead of a parish priest labouring 
in a plague-stricken Flemish city. And yet, on 
second thoughts, it is not so strange, for it is only in 
our own days that the history of that reign of horror 
has been fully told, and, as Dr. Gasquet notes, little 
attention, until comparatively recent times, has been 
paid to an event which, “whether viewed in the 
magnitude of the catastrophe, or in regard to its 
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I leaned my cheek against his breast and 
cried, but I had few tears left to shed: I 
had almost wept my heart dry. 

Captain Burke, saying he was needed on 
deck, went out: Mrs. Burke and Mr. Owen 
followed ; my father stepped into the state- 
room that I might be alone with my lover. 

He caught me quickly to his heart and 
kissed me again and again with a passion of 
grief and love. We had exchanged our 
vows before over and over. We could but 
kiss and whisper hopes of a sweet meeting, 
of a lasting reunion by-and-by. It was 
like a parting between a young bride and 
bridegroom, but with a dreadful significance 
going into it out of my health and out of 
the thought of the perils of the sea. Indeed 
a sadness as of death itself was in that part- 
ing, and I know Archie felt that as I did 
when he released me and stood a moment 
looking into my white face. 

When we went into the cabin I found my 
father earnestly conversing with Mrs. Burke. 
He was asking questions about my luggage 
and effects, and impressing certain things 
upon her memory. A few minutes later 
Captain Burke came down the companion- 
steps and, halting before he reached the 
bottom, exclaimed : 

“Sir Mortimer, I’m sorry to say the tug’ll 
be laying hold of us now almost immediately.” 

My father started, looked at me with 
something frantic in the expression of his 
face, then crying: “ Well, if the time has 
come———” and took me in hisarms. Then 
with tears standing in his eyes, and gazing 
upwards, he asked God to bless and to 
protect me, and to restore me, his only 
child, in safety and in health to him: and 
now speechless with grief, mutely looking a 
farewell to Mrs. Burke, who herself was 
weeping, he went on deck, followed by Mr. 
Moore, whose leave-taking here had been no 
more than a single kiss pressed upon my 
forehead as I stood beside the table after my 
father had released me. 

When they were gone I sank into a chair, 
and cried and cried; Mrs. Burke looked 
with wet eyes through a cabin window. She 
was right to let my grief have its way. After 
a little I heard the voices of men chorusing 
on deck ; overhead people regularly tramped 
to and fro. Mr. Owen came into the cabin 
and said: 

“Pray, Miss Otway, let me conduct you 


above. The air will refresh you, and the pic- 
ture of the river is striking and full of life.” 

“Come, dear Miss Marie, with me,” said 
Mrs. Burke, and I put my arm through hers 
and went on deck. 

I stood still on discovering that our voyage 
had begun. Our ship had been moored to 
a buoy: there had been no anchor to 
weigh, no wild music of seamen nor hoarse 
quarter-deck commands to give the news of 
departure to those under deck: the little 
tug had quietly manceuvred for our tow- 
rope, and now the ship’s bows were pointing 
down the river, her keen stem shearing 
through the froth of the paddle-wheels ahead, 
with some sailors heave-hoing as they dragged 
upon the ropes which hoisted certain stay- 
sails and jibs; the old town of Gravesend 
was sliding away upon the quarter ; I strained 
my eyes in vain for a sight of the boat in 
which my father and Mr. Moore might have 
been making for the shore. Well perhaps 
that I could not distinguish her. I think it 
would have broken my heart then to have 
seen them thus for the last time, making 
their way ashore for that home I was leaving 
for months and perhaps for ever! 

“We have started, nurse!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, dear,” she answered. “Do not 
make haste to cease crying. Let nature 
work by degrees in her own fashion. I shall 
soon see my dear girl looking proudly with 
health, and oh, the joy of your meeting, with 
your father and Mr. Moore, and my happi- 
ness when I see them staring at you, scarce 
knowing you for your beauty and brightness.” 

The water blazed with sunshine: the 
merry twinkling of it by the fresh April wind 
made the whole Reach a path of dazzling 
light. Twenty vessels of all sorts were 
about us: some leaned with rounded canvas 
soft as sifted snow, with yellow streaks of 
metal glancing wet to the light out of the 
brackish foam that wanted the shrillness and 
spit of the froth of the brine: some lifted 
bare skeleton scaffolds of spars and yards as 
they towed past: some were no bigger than 
a Yarmouth smack, and some were great 
steamers and deep and lofty ships from or 
for the Antipodes. But whatever you looked 
at was beautiful with the hues of the afternoon, 
the backing of the green land, the inspiration 
of the sea, the spirit of ocean liberty wide as 
the horizon that is boundless, and high as 
the air through which the clouds blow. 
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AS it because “‘ fairy-tales are the day-dreams 

of the poor " that the Middle Ages are so filled 

with legends and biographies that read like legends ? 
A monk goes into the forest, hears a bird singing, 
and listens in ecstasy till the bells ring out for the 


service of noon. Returning hastily to the cloister, 
he finds that all has been changed within the grey 
walls. The little bird he heard has sung a hun- 
dred years away! A mystic goes out in a similar 
way, and lingers longer than usual. 
Some of the brethren, anxious for 
his safety, are led in their search 
to a great green tree on fire with 
heavenly light, and at its foot they 
find the holy man lost in contem- 
plation. Both stories are beau- 
tiful, and both are as natural to 
the medizval world as lovely 
flowering plants are to the edge 
of a Greenland glacier. We need 
not believe in the legend of the 
monk Felix, but if we read M. 
Maeterlinck’s monograph on the 
Ecstatic Doctor, Jean de Ruys- 
broeck,* we shall peremptorily 
refuse to surrender that fiery tree 
of the Green Valley in the forest 
of Soignes. Ruysbroeck, who was 
destined to rescue Mysticism from 
the Pantheism and the Antino- 
mianism of the Beghards, was 
born in a small Brabant village in 1274. He 
was for some time a priest in the church of St. 
Gudule, in Brussels, the choir and transepts of 
which, as we may still see them, were completed 
the year before his birth. A couple of years or so 
after the ravages of the Black Death, when he was 
about fifty-eight, he withdrew into the deep forest, 
through a relic of which, centuries later, the English 
cegiments advanced to Waterloo. There the abbey 
of the Green Valley was founded by the devout men 
who followed him, and there he lived to the ripe age 
of eighty-seven, writing many spiritual works, of 
which we obtain glimpses in this little volume, 
and setting the forest-trees ‘‘ on fire with God.” I 
have read nothing in recent years more beautiful, 
more sympathetic with old-world feeling, more 
subtle and sensitive in expression than this appre- 


* “Ruysbroeck and the Mystics,” with selections from 
Ruysbreeck. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Jane 
€. Stoddart. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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ciation of John the Admirable; and to an English 
reader much of the charm is doubtless due to the 
poetic grace of Miss Stoddart’s translation. Except 
to mystics, Ruysbroeck will, I fear, prove strange 
and perplexing reading. ‘‘ Many of his phrases float 
almost lice transparent icicles on the colourless sea 
of silence; but still they have been separated from 
the waters, and that is sufficient.’ ‘‘ He shows the 
ignorance of a child along with the wisdom of one 
who. might have returned from the 
dead.”” What more unmistakable 
evidence could there be of the true 
mystic who, like Platc’s ‘‘ most 
ancient people,” uses the earth 
symbolically, and lives in a world 
of four or more dimensions? Here, 
however, is a simple yet memor- 
able passage: ‘‘Just as we open 
the eyes of the body, see, and shut 
them again, so quickly that we 
hardly notice what we have done, 
even so we die in God, we live 
out of God, and we remain always 
one with Him.” 

To me one of the most singular 
things in connection with this her- 
mit of the Green Valley is the 
fact that the Great Pestilence, the 
Black Death, seems to count for 
absolutely nothing in his story. 
He might have been a dreamer in 
the Hesperides instead of a parish priest labouring 
in a plague-stricken Flemish city. And yet, on 
second thoughts, it is not so strange, for it is only in 
our own days that the history of that reign of horror 
has been fully told, and, as Dr. Gasquet notes, little 
attention, until comparatively recent times, has been 
paid to an event which, “whether viewed in the 
magnitude of the catastrophe, or in regard to its 
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SECOND CENTURY GEM 


Showing the Fair Shepherd, lamb, dove, green leaf, 
Tau cross, anchor, fishes, and the word IX@YC 


far-reaching results, is certainly one of the most 
important in the history of our country.”* It is 
impossible to understand the fourteenth century till 
one has realised in some considerable degree the 
effects of the mysterious disease which swept like 
an invisible fire across 
Europe from the caravan 
routes of the East, and left 
in its track ruined villages, 
depopulated towns, aban- 
doned fields. It seems to 
be no exaggeration to say 
that half the population of 
the Western World was 
wiped out of existence in 


thousand perished before they could scatter. And 
everywhere out of this carnival of death sprang 
licentiousness, disorder, lawlessness. Religion, 
labour, lordship—the whole aspect of social Eng- 
land was revolutionised. Whether the population 
was then four or five millions, or two and a quarter 
millions as others have estimated it, one half was 
swept away. 

Ruysbroeck in his fifty-fifth year was at 
St. Gudule; Will Langland, a moodier mystic, then 
but eighteen years of age, dismissed from the uni- 
versity in consequence of the plague, may have 
been wandering, ‘‘ yrobed in russet,’’ among the 
woods and rocks of Malvern, ‘‘ walking myne one 
in manere of a mendynaunt’’—his friends and 
kinsfolk of Cleobury Mortimer all dead, perchance, 
in the “ strange sickness,’ A flitting shadow of a 
man, this wandering Longe Wille, who lived in 
London unknown to any literary contemporary, 
who may have rubbed shoulders with Chaucer in 
the Strand, who spent his life in perfecting his 
vision of Piers the Plowman, whose writings fur- 
nished the peasants with watchwords at the time of 
the great rising, and who, 
there seems reason to be- 
lieve, returned in his old 
age to Malvern todie. As 
M. Jusserand* observes, 
the characters in his poem 
are practically ‘‘ the same 
beings Chaucer assembled 
at the Tabard Inn.” This 





the course of a few months. 
The horror of those years 
in the middle of the cen- 
tury baffles the imagina- 
tion. Ships drifted about 
the seas with their dead 
crews till they struck on 
some coast and spread the ‘‘sickness’’ among the sea- 
board villages. Barefooted processions, bearing the 
relics of saints, passed weeping and praying through 
city streets and around country churchyards. As the 
calamity increased, the bells were forbidden to be 
tolled, and the dead were cast into deep plague- 
pits. Corn rotted in the fields, flocks and herds 
died in the pastures, grass grew in the main streets. 
Family ties were abolished; mothers fled from their 
stricken children, the priest abandoned his peni- 
tent, the physician his patient, the rich died deserted 
like the poor. And this was the state of things, not 
in one country or another, but throughout Europe. 
When the Scots heard of the pestilence they laughed 
at the English, and thinking that the judgment of 
God had overwhelmed their enemies, they gathered 
at Selkirk to cross the Border. But they too were 
smitten by the terrible mortality, and about five 


* “The Great Pestilence (a.p. 1348-9), now commonly 
known as the Black Death.” By Francis Aidan Gasquet, 
D.D., O.S.B, London: Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 
& Co. 
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crowd has also a pilgrim- 
age to make, but “ they 
journey through abstract 
countries, they follow mys- 
tic roads ; they accomplish, 
some three hundred years 
before Bunyan’s Christian, 
their pilgrim’s progress 
in search of Truth and of Supreme Good.” I 
should have liked to touch on the interesting 
chapter, ‘‘ The Place of Langlandin Mystic Litera- 
ture,” but it must suffice to have here grouped 
together three books which throw a curious light 
on each other, and which help to “ materialise’’ 
and colour a dim century in which men dreamed 














SYMBOLS OF CHRIST 


* Piers Plowman: a Contribution to the History of 
English Mysticism.” By J. J. Jusserand. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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dreams and saw visions as a relief 
to the misery, lawlessness, and 
tyranny of actual life. 

John of Ruysbroeck, I cannot 
but think, would have preferred the 
joyous and tender art of the Cata- 
combs, with all its technical short- 
comings, to most of the famous 
canvases of the Great Masters. The 
fish, the dove, the green branch, the 
cross would have pleased him with 
their simple symbolism just as they 
satisfied the first Christians. Later, 
when they sanctified Pagan em- 
blems, he would have been de- 
lighted with the Christian reading 
of Cupid and Psyche. More beau- 
tiful, more appealing than any of 
these early pictures of the Cata- 





the symbol of immortal youth and 
beauty was superseded by the first 
attempts at realism. In 691 the Coun- 
cil in Trullo decreed that the emblem 
should give place to the picture, so 
that ‘‘ we may be led to remember 
Christ’s conversation in the flesh, 
and His passion, and saving death." 
From the middle of the eighth to 
that of the ninth century the Church 
was divided in a bitter struggle on 
the question of art, pictures, and 
images, but the Iconoclasts were 
crushed by the Council of 842, and 
henceforth we begin to find “* rigid 
figures of a stern and repellent 
Christ, in the midst of hideous 


STATUE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD P2@SSIONS and abominable martyr- 


doms, set forth with savage bru- 


combs is the touching series of the /#teran Museum. Fourth century + ,)ity by feelingless barbarians.” Of 


Fair Shepherd, seeking, leading, 
cherishing his sheep. Dr. Farrar’s story of the 
Life of Christ in Art,* apart from its pictorial 

















GOOD SHEPHERD, WITH SYRINX, SHEEP, AND GOATS 


Catacomb of SS. Peter and Marcellinus 


attractiveness and its wide survey of the works of 
the world’s artists, is especially interesting as 
showing the marvellous change which passed 
over the spirit of Christianity as the centuries 
tolled by. ‘During the first four hundred years 
there is probably no representation of Christ as 
bearded, or as a worn and weary sufferer.” Too 
reverent, too spiritual to picture Christ in His 
humanity, the early Church thought of Him solely 
as the Risen and Glorified in heaven, and as in 
joyous communion with them on earth. It was not 
till the feeling of His nearness had vanished that 


* “The Life of Christ as represented in Art.” By Frederic 
W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. London: Adam & Charles Black. 


course this change in the spirit and 
ideal of Christian art has produced many noble 
and beautiful works, and even where there has 
been neither beauty nor nobility, pictures have 
doubtless ‘sometimes been sufficient to fill a whole 
life with holy enthusiasm.” But what a stern, 
ascetic, menaceful change has distorted the sweet 
child-like aspect of the first faith! There is no 
true face of Christ in the world, and no artistic 
presentment can draw us nearer to Him than the 
cheerful and tender symbols of the Catacombs. 
How is it that no writer of romance has dis- 
covered the Causses *—the vast desert plateaux of 
South Central France, which descend in stages 
from the western flanks of the Cevennes to within 
a hundred miles of the Bay of Biscay, and extend 
southward till one glimpses the blue of the Gulf of 
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® “The Deserts of Southern France: an Introduction to the 
Limestone and Chalk Plateaux of Ancient Aquitaine.” By S. 
Baring-Gould, M.A, Two vols, London: Methuen & Co, 
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Lyons? The 
vast seigneu- 
rial forests 
were swept 
away at the 
Revolution, 
and now the 
region is a 
limestone 
sieve, gashed 
with ravines 
and cajions, 
barren as 
the Sahara, 
spotted with 
pot-holes 
(avens, cloups, 
tindouls) vary- 
W.& D. Downey pies: Ebury Stret,W. in g in size 
from a_ big 
well to a vol- 
canic crater, 
by which, if you be adventurous, you may obtain 
access to ‘caves with immense stalactites, stretch- 
ing for many miles into untraced subterranean 
rivers, unmapped underground lakes, walls clothed 
in the glittering veil of crystallisation, quite as 
beautiful as the more famous grottoes of Carinthia.” 
An enormous number of dolmens testifies to the 
large population which in old times inhabited 
these Causses. This, too, is the region of the pre- 
historic men of the Vézére, and no chapter of the 
book is more interest- 
ing than the vivid pages 
in which Mr. Baring- 
Gould tells the story 
of the reindeer-hunters 
and thedolmen-builders, 
We see their achieve- 
ments in a rude 
but wonder- 





REV. S. BARING-GOULD 


of a palzolithic rock-shelter. Dig down through 
the floor of some of the cottages under the lee of 
these ancient abris of weathering stone, and you 
shall come upon the hearths and immemorial 
embers of an ancient race, and, stretched beside his 
extinct fire, mayhap, the massy skeleton of one of 
the hunters of the dawn, crushed to death by a fall 
of rock from his crumbling roof. ‘ Probably the 
peasants who now throw down the dolmens that 
obstruct their ploughs,” says Mr. Baring-Gould of 
the people of the Causses, ‘are the lineal descen- 
dants of the Neolithic 
and Bronze men who 
set up these stone 
monuments over their 
dead,” and among 
them you shall find 
surviving some sin- 
gular Iberian folk- 
customs, and, it may 
be, some dim remin- 
iscences of the rude 
songs, dances, and 
practices of a yet 
more antique ances- 
try. If these matters 
should fail to attract Restored from the Cannstadt 
you, and you should coal 

prefer the mystery of 

Roquefort cheese-making or truffle-hunting, you have 
but to turn over a dozen pages. In 1885 nearly 47,000 
kilos of truffles were exported to England ; 26,000 to 
Germany, 8000 to China, and 17,000 to Belgium, and 
9550 to the United States. Though France is the 
favoured land, it cannot supply the demand, and 
something like 20,000 kilos mostly from Italy, are 
imported yearly. One is not disposed to associate 
deserts with France, and yet here is a marvellous 
unexplored country only twenty-one hours from 
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fully spirited 
art: we even 
obtain some 
more or less 


authentic con- 
THE HUNTER OF THE V&ZERE 





ception of what 
Enlarged fromasketchon the y looke d 
a bone of the period like From 


their rude 
images of the Goddess of Death we gather 
a hint of their religion. The romancer 
has more than underground rivers and 
prehistoric men at his disposal. Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s second volume is crowded 
with medieval. and modern history of 
the liveliest description. Then we have 
the actual people themselves and their curious pic- 
turesque villages and homesteads, these last not 
unfrequently plastered like birds’ nests along the 
high face of a cliff of the Middle Ages, or huddled 
out of the wind and rain beneath the beetling ledges 
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Charing Cross, brimful of interest and stamped 
with the ineffaceable traces of the English occupa- 
tion. And here, too, again we are in a manner in 
touch with the fourteenth century, the Black Death, 
Langland, and Ruysbroeck. 
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THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS* 


BEING A HISTORY TAKEN FROM THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM GORDON OF EARLSTOUN 
IN THE GLENKENS AND TOLD OVER AGAIN 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Avuruor. or “Tue RAIDERS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. BROCK 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CLASH OF STEEL 


DOUBTFUL 
dawn had 
grown into a 
chosen day 
when I 
saddled in 

_Earlstoun 
courtyard to 
ride past the 
house of our 

kinswoman at Lochinvar on a sad and heavy 

errand. Sandy betook himself to his great oak 
on the borders of the policies, where with his 
skill in forest craft he had built himself a plat- 
form among the solidest masses of the leaves. 

There he abode during the day, with a watch 

set on the Tod Hill and another on the White 

Hill above the wood of Barskeoch. 

Only at the even, when all things 

were quiet, would he venture to slip 

down and mix with us about the 
fire. But he swung himself swiftly 
back again to his tree by a rope, 
if any of the dragoons were to be 
heard of in the neighbourhood. 
During all. this time it comes 
back to me how much we grew 
to depend on Maisie Lennox. 
From being but “ Anton Lennox’s 
dochter ” she came to:be “ Meysie, 
lass” to my mother, and indeed 
almost a daughter to her.. Once, 
going to the chamber-door at night 
to cry ben some message to my 
mother, I was started and afraid 
to hear the sound of sobbing 

within—as of one crying like a 

young lass or a bairn, exceed- 

ingly pitiful to hear. I thought 
that it had been Maisie speaking 
of her sorrow, and my mother 

comforting her. But when I 











listened, though indeed that was not my cus- 
tom, I perceived that it was my mother that 
grat and refused to be comforted. 

“QO my William ! ” she cried, moaning like 
a child that would sob itself to sleep, “ I ken, 
OI ken, I shall never see him mair. He’s 
lyin’ cauld and still at the dyke back that 
yince thae airms keepit fast. O thae weary 
Covenants, thae weary, weary Covenants ! ” 

“Hush thee, my dawtie, say not so!” I 
heard the voice of my cousin Maisie—I 
could not help but hear it, “ The Lord calls 
us‘ to. do little for Him oursels, for we are 
feckless women, an’ what can we do? But 
He bids us gie Him our men-folk, the. desire 
o’ our hearts. Brithers hae I gie’n, twa and 
three, and my last is my father that is noo 
amang the moss-hags, as ye ken!” 

But again I heard my mother’s voice 
breaking through in a querulous anger. 





“ Without a word they fell to it” 
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“What ken ye, lassie? Brithers and 
faither, guids and gear, they arena muckle to 
loose. Ye never lost a man for wha’s sake 
ye left faither an’ mither only just to follow 
him through the warl’!” 

And in the darkness I could hear my 
mother wail, and Maisie the young lass 
hushing and clapping her. So, shamed and 
shaken at heart, I stole away a-tiptoe lest any 
should hear me, for it was like a crime to 
hear what I had heard. But I am forgetting 
to tell of our riding away. 

It was a morning so buoyant that we 
seemed upborne by the flood of sunlight, like 
the small birds that glided and sang in our 
Earlstoun woods. Yet we had small time to 
think of the beauty of the summer tide, when 
our father lay unburied at a dyke back, and 
some one must ride and lay him reverently 
in the earth. 

Sandy could not go—that was plain. He 
was now head of the house and name. 
Besides the pursuit was hot upon him. So 
at my mother’s word, I took a pair of decent 
serving men and then my way over the hill. 
And as I went my heart was sore for my 
mother, who stood at the door to see us go. 
She had supplied with her own hands all the 
decent wrappings wherewith to bury my 
father. Sandy further judged it not prudent 
to attempt to bring him home. He had gotten 
a staw of the red soldiers, he said, and 
wished for that time to see no more of them. 

But I that had seen none of them, was hot 
upon bringing my father to the door to lie 
among his kin. 

“The driving is like to be brisk enough 
without that ! ” said Sandy. 

And my mother never said a word, for 
now he was the laird, and the head of the 
house. She even offered to give up the keys 
to Jean Hamilton, my brother’s wife. But 
for all her peevishness Jean Hamilton knew 
her place, and put aside her hand kindly. 

“No, mother,” she said. ‘These be 
yours so long as it pleases God to keep you 
in the House of Earlstoun.” 

For which I shall ever owe Jean Hamilton 
a good word and kindly thought. 

The names of the two men that went with 
me were Hugh Kerr and John Meiklewood. 
They were both decent men with families of 
their own, and had been excused from follow- 
ing my father and brother on that account. 

Now as we went up the hill a sound 


followed us that made us turn and listen. 
It was a sweet and charming sound of sing- 
ing. There, at the door of Earlstoun were 
my mother and her maidens gathered to bid 
us farewell upon our sad journey. It made 
a solemn sound on the caller morning air, 
for it was the sound of the burying psalm, and 
they sang it sweetly. So up the Deuch Water 
we rode, the little birds making a melody 
about us, and young tailless thrushes of the 
year’s nesting pulling at reluctant worms on 
the short dewy knowes. All this I saw and 
more. For the Lord that made me weak of 
arm did not stint me as to glegness of eye. 

When we came to where the burn wimples 
down from Garryhorn, we found a picket of 
the King’s dragoons drawn across the road, 
who challenged us and made us to stand. 
Their commander was one Cornet Inglis, a 
rough and roystering blade. They were in 
hold at Garryhorn, a hill farm-town belonging 
to Grier of Lag, whence they could command 
all the headend of the Kells. 

“Where away so briskly?” the Cornet 
cried, as we came riding up the road. 
“Where away, Whigs, without the leave of 
the King and Peter Inglis ?” 

I told him civilly that I rode to Carsphairn 
to do my needs. 

“ And what need may you have in Cars- 
phairn, that you cannot fit in Saint John’s 
Clachan of Dalry as well, and a deal nearer 
to your hand?” 

I told him that I went to bury my father. 

“ Ay,” he said, cocking his head quickly 
aslant like a questing cat that listens at a 
mouse-hole; “and of what complaint do 
fathers die under every green tree on the road 
to Bothwell? Who might the father of you 
be, if ye happen to be so wise as to ken?” 

‘“‘ My father’s name was Gordon,” I said, 
with much quietness of manner, for, circum- 
stanced as I was, I could none other. 

Cornet Inglis laughed a great vacant laugh 
when I told him my father’s name, which 
indeed was no name to laugh at when he 
that owned it was alive. Neither Peter 
Inglis not yet his uncle had laughed in the 
face of William Gordon of Earlstoun—ay, 
though they had been riding forth with a 
troop behind them. 

“Gordon,” quoth he, “ Gordon—a man 
canna spit in the Glenkens withoot sploiting ~ 
on a Gordon—and every Jack o’ them a 
cantin’ rebel!” 
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* You lie, Peter Inglis—lie in your 
throat!” cried a voice from the hillside, quick 
as an echo. Inglis, who had been hectoring 
it hand on hip, turned at the word. His 
black brows drew together and his hand fell 
slowly till it rested on his sword-hilt. He who 
spoke so boldly was a lad of twenty, straight 
as a lance shaft is straight, who rode slowly 
down from the Garryhorn to join those on the 
main road where the picket was posted. 

It was my cousin and kinsman, Wat Gor- 
don of Lochinvar—a spark of mettle, who in 
the hour of choosing paths had stood for the 
King and the mother of him (who was a 
Douglas of Morton) against the way of his 
father and forebears. 

The Wild-cat of Lochinvar they called him, 
and the name fitted him like his laced coat. 

For Wullcat Wat of Lochinvar was the 
gayest, brightest, most reckless blade in the 
world. And even in days before his father’s 
capture and execution, he had divided the 
house with him, rallied half the retainers, and 
ridden to Morton Castle to back his uncle 
there when the King’s interest was at its 
slackest, and it looked as if the days of little 
Davie Crookback were coming back again. At 
Wat Gordon’s back there rode always his 
man-at-arms, John Scarlet, who had been a 
soldier in France and also in Brandenburg— 
said to be the greatest master of fence and 
cunning man of weapons in all broad Scot- 
land. But it was rumoured that now John 
Scarlet had so instructed his young master 
that with any weapon, save perhaps the small 
sword, the young cock could craw crouser 
than the old upon the same middenstead. 

“I said you lied, Peter Inglis,” cried Wull- 
cat Wat, turning back the lace ruffle of his 
silken cuff, for he was as gay and glancing in 
his apparel as a crested jay-hawk. “Are ye 
deaf as well as man-sworn ?” 

Inglis stood a moment silent; then he 
understood who his enemy was. For indeed 
it was no Maypole dance to quarrel with Wat 
of Lochinvar with John Scarlet swaggering 
behind him. 

“ Did you not hear? I said you lied, man 
—lied in your throat. Have you aught to 
say to it, or shall I tell it to Clavers at the 
table to-night that ye have no throat and no 
man’s heart, but only the gullet of a guzzling 
trencherman ?” 

“T said that the Gordons of the Glenkens 
were traitors. ’Tisa kenned thing,” answered 


Inglis, at last mustering up his resolution ; 
** but I have no quarrel with you, Wat Gordon, 
for I know your favour up at Garryhorn—and 
its cause.” 

“ Cause ” said Wullcat Wat, bending 
a little forward in his saddle and drawing 
one long gauntlet glove lightly through the 
palm of the other hand, “ cause—what 
knows Peter Inglis of causes? This youth 
is my cousin of Earlstoun. I answer for him 
with my life. Let him pass. That is enough 
of cause for an Inglis to know when he 
chances to meet men of an honester name.” 

“He is a rebel and a traitor!” cried 
Inglis, “and I shall hold him till I get 
better authority than yours for letting him 
go. Hear ye that, Wat of Lochinvar !” 

The two sat fronting one another on their 
horses. Inglis was the older and more 
firmly set man. But Wat of Lochinvar was 
slender and lithe as a bow that has not 
been often bent and quivers to the straight. 
It was a curious sight to see them passaging 
with little airs and graces like fighting cocks 
matched in a pit. 

The soldiers stood indifferently around. 
A pair of dragoons patrolled, turning and 
crossing as if on parade, within earshot of 
the quarrel of their officers. It was the first 
time I had ever seen what discipline meant. 
And in a moment I learned why they had 
broken us at Bothwell and Rullion Green. 
For I have heard my brother Sandy say that at 
any time in the Covenanting host, had three 
drawn together and spoken like men that 
are hot in questioning, the whole army would 
have run from their posts to hear and to 
take part in the controversy. But all the 
while these dragoons kept their noses point- 
ing in the straight of their necks, and 
fronted and wheeled like machines. It was, 
in fact, none of their business if their officers 
cut each other’s throats. But they knew that 
one John Graham would assuredly make it 
his business if they omitted their military 
service. 

“ Cornet Inglis,” said Lochinvar, doffing 
lightly his feathered hat that had the King’s 
colours in it, “ hearken ye well: this is my 
cousin Will of Earlstoun, who took no part 
with his kin in the late rebellion, as I took 
no part with mine, but instead abode at 
home in peace. I require you to let him go 
upon his errand. I will be answerable for 
him to Colonel Graham of Claverhouse. 
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After that we can arrange our little matter as 
to favour and its causes.” 

There was a keen leaping light in my 
cousin Wat’s blue eyes, the light that I after- 
wards grew to know as the delight of battle. 
He was waxing coldly angry. For me I 
became silent as I grew angered. My brother 
Sandy grows red and hot, but Wullcat Wat 
was of those more dangerous men to whom 
deadly anger when it comes, at once quickens 
the pulses and stills the nerves. 

“ Think not I am afraid of a traitor’s son, 
or any of the name of Lochinvar,” quoth 
Inglis, who was indeed no coward when 
once he had taken up a quarrel; “after all, 
ye are all no better than a bow-o’-meal- 
Gordon!” 

It was the gage of battle. After that 
there was no more to be said. To call a 
man of our name “ a-bow-o’-meal-Gordon ” 
is equal to saying that he has no right to 
the name he bears. For it is said that a 
Lochinvar, wanting retainers to ride at his 
back, offered snug holdings and so many 
bolls of meal yearly to any lusty youth who 
would marry on his land, take his name, and 
set himself like a worthy sworder to breed 
well-boned loons to carry in their turn the 
leathern jack. 

At the taunt, swift as flame Wat of Loch- 
invar rode nearer to his enemy on his quick- 
turning well-mouthed horse, and drawing 
the leather gauntlet through his fingers till 
the fingers were striped narrow like whip 
lashes, he struck Inglis with it upon the 
cheek. 

“‘My father’s head,” he cried, “is on the 
Netherbow. He had his way of thinking 
and died for it. I have mine and may die 
for it in my time. But in the meantime 
Lochinvar’s son is not to be flouted by the 
son of a man who cried with all parties and 
hunted with none.” 

Two swords flashed into the air together, 
the relieved scabbards jingling backagainst the 
horses’ sides. The great basket hilt of that 
of Cornet Inglis had the cavalry tassel swing- 
ing to it, while the crossbar and simple Italian 
guard of Wat Gordon’s lighter weapon 
appeared as if it must instantly be beaten 
down by the starker weapon of the dragoon. 
But as they wheeled their horses on guard 
with a touch of the bridle hand, I saw John 
Scarlet, Wat’s master of fence, flash a look 
at his scholar’s guard-sword. Wat used an old- 


fashioned shearing-sword, an ancient blade 
which many a Gordon of Lochinvar had 
carried when he ruffled it in court and hall. 
I caught John Scarlet’s look of satisfaction, 
and so judged that he anticipated no danger 
to one whom he had trained, from a fighter 
at haphazard like Peter Inglis. But yet the 
dragoon was no tyro, for he had proved 
himself in many a hard-stricken fray. 

So without a word they fell to it, and it 
made a strange picture on the grassy track 
which wound itself through these wilds to 
see the glossy black of Wat Gordon’s charger 
front the heavier weight of the King’s man’s 
grey. 

At the first crossing of the swords, the 
style of the two men was made evident. 
That of Inglis was the simpler. He fought 
most like a practical soldier, with the single 
purpose of making his adversary feel the edge 
of his weapon ; while Wat, lighter and lither, 
had all the parade and pomp of the schools. 

Lochinvar depended on a low tierce guard 
with a sloping point, and reined his horse 
near, that his enemy might be prevented 
from closing with him on his left or side 
of disadvantage. The dragoon used the 
simpler hanging guard and pressed upon his 
adversary with plain dour weight of steel. 

At the first clash of the iron the horses 
heaved their heads, and down from the hill- 
side above there came a faint crying as of 
shepherds to their flocks. But the combat- 
ants were too intent to take notice. John 
Scarlet reined his horse at the side, his head 
a little low set between his shoulders, and 
his eyes following every thrust and parry with 
a glance like a rapier. 

For the first five minutes Inglis tried all 
his powers of battering upon Wat Gordon’s 
lighter guard, his heavy cavalry sword beat- 
ing and disengaging with the fellest intent. 
He fought with a still and lip-biting fury. 
He struck to kill, hammering with strong 
threshing blows ; Wat, more like a duellist of 
the schools—rather, as it seemed, to shew his 
mastery of his weapon. But nevertheless the 
thin supple blade of the young laird followed 
every beat and lunge of the heavier iron 
with speed and certainty. Each moment it 
seemed as if Wat must certainly be cut 
down ; but his black obeyed the rein at the 
moment of danger, and his sword twisted 
round that of his adversary as an adder 
winds itself about a stick. 
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More and more angry grew the dragoon, 
and a grim smile sat intent and watchful on 
the face of John Scarlet. But he spoke never 
a word, and the red sentries paced placidly 
to and fro along the burnside of Garryhorn. 
More and more wildly Cornet Inglis struck, 
urging his horse forward to force Lochinvar’s 
black down the hill; but the lad wheeled 
and turned, keeping ever his hand in tierce 
and his blade across his body, slipping and 
parrying with the utmost calm and ease. 

“Click, click,” came the noise of the 
clashing sword-blades, flickering so swiftly 
that the eye could not follow them. In 
time Lochinvar found out his opponent’s 
disadvantage, which was in the slower move- 
ment of his horse, but Inglis responded 
like a man. He kept his beast turning 
about within his own length, so that come 
where he would Wat had no advantage. 
Yet gradually and surely the dragoon was 
being tired out. From attacking he fell 
to guarding, and at last even his parry 
grew lifeless and feeble. Wat, on the other 
hand, kept his enemy’s blade constantly 
engaged. He struck with certainty and 
parried with a light hammering movement 
that was pretty to watch, even to one who 
had no skill of the weapon. 

At last, wearied with continual check, 
Inglis leaned too far over his horse’s head in 
a fierce thrust. The beast slipped with the 
sudden weight, and the dragoon’s steel cap 
went nearly to his charger’s neck. 

In a moment, seeing his disadvantage, 
Inglis attempted to recover ; but Wat’s lighter 
weapon slid under his guard as he threw his 
sword hand involuntarily up. It pierced his 
shoulder, and a darker red followed the steel 
upon his horseman’s coat,as Wat withdrew 
his blade to be ready for the return. But of 
this there was no need, for Inglis instantly 
dropped his hand to his side and another 
sword suddenly struck up that of Wat Gordon, 
as the dragoon’s heavy weapon clattered upon 
the stones. 


CHAPTER V 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE 


“GENTLEMEN,” cried a stern, calm voice, 
“gentlemen, is it thus that ye amuse your- 
selves when ye are upon the King’s service?” 

I turned about, and lo! it was the 
voice of John Graham of Claverhouse, 
high-pitched to the carrying note of com- 
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mand, of him whom all the South and West 
knew then as the great persecutor, and all 
the North afterwards as the great captain 
who stood for his master when all forsook 
him and fled. I admit that my heart beat 
suddenly feeble before him, and as for my lads 
who were with me, I think they gave them- 
selves up for dead men. Though slender 
and not tall, Clavers yet looked noble upon 
the black horse which had carried him at a 
gallop down the burnside from Garryhorn. 
His eyes were full of fire, his bearing of 
gallantry ; yet methought there was something 
relentless about the man—something that 
friend might one day feel the bite of as well 
as foe. For this was the man who, at his 
master’s word, was now driving Scotland 
before him as sheep are driven into buchts 
on the hillside. But Scotland did not easily 
take to praying according to Act of Parlia- 
ment, and I minded the witty old gentle- 
woman’s word to Claverhouse himself, 
“ Knox didna win his will without clavers, 
an’ aiblins Clavers winna get his withoot 
knocks.” It was a witty saying and a true, 
and many a day I lay in the moss-hags and 
wished that I had said it. 

Yet I think we of the Ancient Province 
never felt so keenly the bitterness of his 
oppression, though mostly it was without 
bowels of mercy, as we did the riding and 
driving of Robert Grier of Lag, of Douglas 
of Morton, of Queensberry and Drumlanrig, 
that were of ourselves—familiar at our tables 
and ofttimes near kinsmen as well. 

What John Graham did in the way of cess 
and exaction, and even of shooting and taking, 
was in some measure what we had taken our 
count and reckoning with. But that men who 
knew our outgoings and incomings, our 
strengths and fastnesses, who had companied 
with us at kirk and market, should harry us 
like thieves, made our hearts hot and angry 
within us. For years I never prayed without 
making it a petition that I might get a 
chance at Robert Grier—if it were the 
Lord’s will. And indeed it is not yet too 
late. 

But it was Claverhouse that had come 
across us now. 

“You would kill more King’s men!” he 
cried to Wat Gordon ; “ you that have come 
hither to do your best to undo the treason of 
your forebears. My lad, that is the way to get 
your head set on the Netherbow beside your 











After that we can arrange our little matter as 
to favour and its causes.” 

There was a keen leaping light in my 
cousin Wat’s blue eyes, the light that I after- 
wards grew to know as the delight of battle. 
He was waxing coldly angry. For me I 
became silent as I grew angered. My brother 
Sandy grows red and hot, but Wullcat Wat 
was of those more dangerous men to whom 
deadly anger when it comes, at once quickens 
the pulses and stills the nerves. 

“Think not I am afraid of a traitor’s son, 
or any of the name of Lochinvar,” quoth 
Inglis, who was indeed no coward when 
once he had taken up a quarrel; “after all, 
ye are all no better‘ than a bow-o’-meal- 
Gordon ! ” 

It was the gage of battle. After that 
there was no more to be said. To calla 
man of our name “ a-bow-o’-meal-Gordon ” 
is equal to saying that he has no right to 
the name he bears. For it is said that a 
Lochinvar, wanting retainers to ride at his 
back, offered snug holdings and so many 
bolls of meal yearly to any lusty youth who 
would marry on his land, take his name, and 
set himself like a worthy sworder to breed 
well-boned loons to carry in their turn the 
leathern jack. 

At the taunt, swift as flame Wat of Loch- 
invar rode nearer to his enemy on his quick- 
turning well-mouthed horse, and drawing 
the leather gauntlet through his fingers till 
the fingers were striped narrow like whip 
lashes, he struck Inglis with it upon the 
cheek. 

‘“‘My father’s head,” he cried, “is on the 
Netherbow. He had his way of thinking 
and died for it. I have mine and may die 
for it in my time. But in the meantime 
Lochinvar’s son is not to be flouted by the 
son of a man who cried with all parties and 
hunted with none.” 

Two swords flashed into the air together, 
the relieved scabbards jingling backagainst the 
horses’ sides. The great basket hilt of that 
of Cornet Inglis had the cavalry tassel swing- 
ing to it, while the crossbar and simple Italian 
guard of Wat Gordon’s lighter weapon 
appeared as if it must instantly be beaten 
down by the starker weapon of the dragoon. 
But as they wheeled their horses on guard 
with a touch of the bridle hand, I saw John 
Scarlet, Wat’s master of fence, flash a look 
at his scholar’s guard-sword. Wat used an old- 
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fashioned shearing-sword, an ancient blade 
which many a Gordon of Lochinvar had 
carried when he ruffled it in court and hall. 
I caught John Scarlet’s look of satisfaction, 
and so judged that he anticipated no danger 
to one whom he had trained, from a fighter 
at haphazard like Peter Inglis. But yet the 
dragoon was no tyro, for he had proved 
himself in many a hard-stricken fray. 

So without a word they fell to it, and it 
made a strange picture on the grassy track 
which wound itself through these wilds to 
see the glossy black of Wat Gordon’s charger 
front the heavier weight of the King’s man’s 
grey. 

At the first crossing of the swords, the 
style of the two men was made evident. 
That of Inglis was the simpler. He fought 
most like a practical soldier, with the single 
purpose of making his adversary feel the edge 
of his weapon ; while Wat, lighter and lither, 
had all the parade and pomp of the schools. 

Lochinvar depended on a low tierce guard 
with a sloping point, and reined his horse 
near, that his enemy might be prevented 
from closing with him on his left or side 
of disadvantage. The dragoon used the 
simpler hanging guard and pressed upon his 
adversary with plain dour weight of steel. 

At the first clash of the iron the horses 
heaved their heads, and down from the hill- 
side above there came a faint crying as of 
shepherds to their flocks. But the combat- 
ants were too intent to take notice. John 
Scarlet reined his horse at the side, his head 
a little low set between his shoulders, and 
his eyes following every thrust and parry with 
a glance like a rapier. 

For the first five minutes Inglis tried all 
his powers of battering upon Wat Gordon’s 
lighter guard, his heavy cavalry sword beat- 
ing and disengaging with the fellest intent. 
He fought with a still and lip-biting fury. 
He struck to kill, hammering with strong 
threshing blows ; Wat, more like a duellist of 
the schools—rather, as it seemed, to shew his 
mastery of his weapon. But nevertheless the 
thin supple blade of the young laird followed 
every beat and lunge of the heavier iron 
with speed and certainty. Each moment it 
seemed as if Wat must certainly be cut 
down ; but his black obeyed the rein at the 
moment of danger, and his sword twisted 
round that of his adversary as an adder 
winds itself about a stick. 
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More and more angry grew the dragoon, 
and a grim smile sat intent and watchful on 
the face of John Scarlet. But he spoke never 
a word, and the red sentries paced placidly 
to and fro along the burnside of Garryhorn. 
More and more wildly Cornet Inglis struck, 
urging his horse forward to force Lochinvar’s 
black down the hill; but the lad wheeled 
and turned, keeping ever his hand in tierce 
and his blade across his body, slipping and 
parrying with the utmost calm and ease. 

“Click, click,” came the noise of the 
clashing sword-blades, flickering so swiftly 
that the eye could not follow them. In 
time Lochinvar found out his opponent’s 
disadvantage, which was in the slower move- 
ment of his horse, but Inglis responded 
like a man. He kept his beast turning 
about within his own length, so that come 
where he would Wat had no advantage, 
Yet gradually and surely the dragoon was 
being tired out. From attacking he fell 
to guarding, and at last even his parry 
grew lifeless and feeble. Wat, on the other 
hand, kept his enemy’s blade constantly 
engaged. He struck with certainty and 
parried with a light hammering movement 
that was pretty to watch, even to one who 
had no skill of the weapon. 

At last, wearied with continual check, 
Inglis leaned too far over his horse’s head in 
a fierce thrust. The beast slipped with the 
sudden weight, and the dragoon’s steel cap 
went nearly to his charger’s neck. 

In a moment, seeing his disadvantage, 
Inglis attempted to recover ; but Wat’s lighter 
weapon slid under his guard as he threw his 
sword hand involuntarily up. It pierced his 
shoulder, and a darker red followed the steel 
upon his horseman’s coat,as Wat withdrew 
his blade to be ready for the return. But of 
this there was no need, for Inglis instantly 
dropped his hand to his side and another 
sword suddenly struck up that of Wat Gordon, 
as the dragoon’s heavy weapon clattered upon 
the stones. 


CHAPTER V 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE 


“GENTLEMEN,” cried a stern, calm voice, 
“gentlemen, is it thus that ye amuse your- 
selves when ye are upon the King’s service ?” 

I turned about, and lo! it was the 
voice of John Graham of Claverhouse, 
high-pitched to the carrying note of com- 


mand, of him whom all the South and West 
knew then as the great persecutor, and all 
the North afterwards as the great captain 
who stood for his master when all forsook 
him and fled. I admit that my heart beat 
suddenly feeble before him, and as for my lads 
who were with me, I think they gave them- 
selves up for dead men. Though slender 
and not tall, Clavers yet looked noble upon 
the black horse which had carried him at a 
gallop down the burnside from Garryhorn. 
His eyes were full of fire, his bearing of 
gallantry ; yet methought there was something 
relentless about the man—something that 
friend might one day feel the bite of as well 
as foe. For this was the man who, at his 
master’s word, was now driving Scotland 
before him as sheep are driven into buchts 
on the hillside. But Scotland did not easily 
take to praying according to Act of Parlia- 
ment, and I minded the witty old gentle- 
woman’s word to Claverhouse himself, 
*“ Knox didna win his will without clavers, 
an’ aiblins Clavers winna get his withoot 
knocks.” It was a witty saying and a true, 
and many a day I lay in the moss-hags and 
wished that I had said it. 

Yet I think we of the Ancient Province 
never felt so keenly the bitterness of his 
oppression, though mostly it was without 
bowels of mercy, as we did the riding and 
driving of Robert Grier of Lag, of Douglas 
of Morton, of Queensberry and Drumlanrig, 
that were of ourselves—familiar at our tables 
and ofttimes near kinsmen as well. 

What John Graham did in the way of cess 
and exaction, and even of shooting and taking, 
was in some measure what we had taken our 
count and reckoning with. But that men who 
knew our outgoings and incomings, our 
strengths and fastnesses, who had companied 
with us at kirk and market, should harry us 
like thieves, made our hearts hot and angry 
within us. For years I never prayed without 
making it a petition that I might get a 
chance at Robert Grier—if it were the 
Lord’s will. And indeed it is not yet too 
late. 

But it was Claverhouse that had come 
across us now. 

“You would kill more King’s men!” he 
cried to Wat Gordon ; “ you that have come 
hither to do your best to undo the treason of 
your forebears. My lad, that is the way to get 
your head set on the Netherbow beside your 
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father’s. Are there no man-sworn Whigs in 
the West that true men must fall to hacking 
one another ?” 

He turned upon Inglis as fiercely : 

“Cornet, are you upon duty? By what 
right do you fall to brawling with an ally of 
the country? Have we overly many of them 
in this accursed land, where there are more 
elephants and crocodiles in Whig-ridden 
Galloway than true men on whom the King 
may rely?” 

But Inglis said never a word, being pale 
from the draining of his wound. I looked 
for him to denounce me as a rebel and a 
spy; but he was wholly silent, for the man 
was after all a man. 

“How began ye this brawling?” quoth 
Claverhouse, looking from one to the other 
of them, minding me no more than I had 
been a tripping hedge-sparrow. 

“We had a difference, and cast up our 
fathers to one another,” at last said Inglis, 
half sullenly. 

“It were best to let fathers a-be when you 
ride on his Majesty’s post duty, Cornet 
Inglis. But you are wounded. Fall out and 
have your hurt examined.” 

“Tt is a flea-bite,” quoth Peter Inglis, 
stoutly. 

“A man this!” thought I; for I loved 
courage. 

Yet nevertheless, he dismounted, and 
John Scarlet helped him off with his coat 
upon the short heather of the hillside. 

“ And whom may we have here?” cried 
Claverhouse, as Inglis went to the hillside 
upon the arm of John Scarlet. He turned 
his fine dark eyes full upon me as he spoke, 
and I thought that I had never seen any man 
look so handsome. Yet, for all that, fear of 
the great enemy of our house and cause sat 
cold in my vitals, though I deny not that his 
surpassing beauty of person took my eye as 
though I had been a woman—the more per- 
haps because I had little enough of my own. 

But my kinsman Wat Gordon was no whit 
dismayed. He dusted his silken doublet 
front, swept his white-feathered hat in the 
air in reverence, and introduced me to the 
formidable captain as one that has good 
standing and knows it well: 

My cousin, William Gordon, younger son 
of the House of Earlstoun !” 

“ Ah,” said Claverhouse, smiling upon me 
not so ill-pleased, “I have heard of him— 


the home-stayer, the nest-egg. He that rode 
not to Bothwell with ‘the Earl’* and ‘the 
Bull.’ Whither rides he now thus early?” 

“ He rides, Colonel Graham, to bury his 
father.” 

I thought my cousin was too bold thus to 
blurt out my mission to the chief of them 
that had killed him whom I went to seek, 
but he was wiser than I in this matter. 

Claverhouse smiled, and looked from the 
one to the other of us. 

“You Gordons have your own troubles to 
get your fathers buried,” he said. “I sup- 
pose you will claim that this cub also is a 
good King’s man?” 

‘He is well-affected, colonel,” said Loch- 
invar gaily ; “and there are none too many 
likeminded with him in these parts!” 

“Even the affectation does him mon- 
strous credit,” quoth Clavers, clapping 
Walter on the shoulder; “it is much for a 
Gordon in this country to affect such a 
virtue as loyalty. I wonder,” he went on, 
apparently to himself, “if it would be 
possible to transplant you Gordons, that are 
such arrant rebels here and so loyal in the 
North. It were well for the land if this 
could be done. In the North a few Whigs 
would do small harm. Here ten score King’s 
men melled and married would settle the 
land and keep the King’s peace.” 

Then he looked at my cousin with a 
certain uncommon gracious affection that sat 
well on him—all the more that he showed 
such a thing but rarely. 

“Well, Wat, for your sake let young 
Earlstoun go bury his father in peace, an 
it likes him. The more Whigs buried the 
better pleased will John Graham be. If he 
will only bury his brother also when he is at 
it, he will rid the earth of a very pestilent 
fellow !” 

“There is no great harm in Sandy,” re- 
turned Lochinvar briskly and easily. From 
his whole demeanour I saw that he had a 
good position with Colonel Graham, and was 
accustomed to talk familiarly with him. 

Perhaps the reason was that Claverhouse 
found himself much alone in Galloway. 
When he ordered a muster of the lairds and 
the well affected, only Grier of Lag and 
Fergusson of Craigdarroch came in, and 
even they brought but few at their back. 


* The Laird of Earlstoun was often called in jest 
“The Earl,’ 
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Then again these rough-riding, hard drinkers 
of Nithside had little in common with 
John Graham. But Lochinvar was well 
trained by his mother, and had been some 
time about the court. It was a relief to the 
high-bred soldier to speak to him after the 
foul oaths and scurril jests of the country 
cavaliers. 

“ Why,” said Claverhouse, “as you say, 
there is no great harm in Sandy; but yet 
Sandy hath a stout arm and can lay well 
about him when it comes to the dunts. 
Sandy’s arm is stronger than Sandy’s wit.” 

All this time I had not spoken, for so 
with a look my cousin Lochinvar had warned 
me to let him speak for me; but I broke 
the silence now. 

“ T am obliged to you, Colonel Graham,” 
I said, “ for your permission to go and bury 
my dead.” 

“ Ay,” said Claverhouse, with a certain 
courteous disdain that was natural to him, 
but which he dropped when he spoke to the 
young Lochinvar, “ay, you are no doubt 
greatly obliged to me; but your father, 
though a rebel, fought us fairly and deserves 
clean burial. A Whig is aye best buried at 
any rate,” he continued, gathering up his 
reins as one that prepares to ride away. 

“Lochinvar,” he cried, in his voice of 
command, “ take Cornet Inglis’s post and 
duty, since you have disabled him. But 
mark me well, let there be no more tullying 
and brawling, or I shall send you all to 
bridewell. Hark you, young Wullcat of 
Lochinvar, I cannot have my officers cut up 
when they should be hunting Whigs—and ” 
(looking at me) “ preparing them for burial.” 

I think he saw the hatred in my eyes as 
he spoke thus of my father lying stiff at a 
dyke back, for he lifted his hat to me quaintly 
as he went. 

“A good journey to you, and a fair return, 
young Castle Keeper!” he said with a scorn- 
ing of his haughty lip. 

Yet I think that he had been greater and 
worthier had he denied himself that word to 
a lad on my errand. 

Of our further progress what need that I 
tell? Hour after hour I heard the horses’ feet 
ring on the road as though I had been deep 
under ground myself, and they trampling over 
me with a rush. It irked me that it was a fine 
day and that my men, Hugh Kerr and John 
Meiklewood, would not cease to speak with 


me. But all things wear round, and in time we 
came to the place, where one had told Sandy 
as he fled that he had seen William Gordon 
of Earlstoun lie stark and still. 

There indeed we found my father lying 
where he had fallen in the angle of a great 
wall, a mile or two south of the field of Both- 
well. He had no fewer than six wounds 
from musket balls upon him. As I looked 
I could see the story of his end written 
plain for the dullest to read. He had been 
beset by a party of dragoons in the angle 
of a great seven-foot march dyke in which 
there was no break. They summoned him 
to surrender. He refused, as I knew he 
would ; and, as his manner was, he had risked 
all upon a single-handed charge. 

As we heard afterwards, he had come at 
the troopers with such fury that he killed 
three and wounded another, besides slaying 
the horse that lay beside him, before, with a 
storm of bullets, they stopped him in his 
charge. Thus died, not unworthily, even 
while I was bringing in the kye in the even- 
ing at Earlstoun, William Gordon, a father 
of whose life and death no son need be 
ashamed. 

And where we found him, there we buried 
him, wrapping him just as he was in the 
shrouds my mother had sent for her well- 
beloved. Hugh Kerr was for taking his 
sword out of his hand to keep at home as 
an heirloom. But I thought no. For his 
hand was stiffened upon it where the blood 
had run down his wrist; and besides, it 
had been his friend while he lived and when 
he died, and it was hard to part him with 
that which had been to him as the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon. So we buried his 
sword and him together, laying the little red 
Bible, stained and spotted with his blood, 
open upon his breast. Then we happed him 
up, and I, who could at that time fight but 
little, put up a short prayer over him—though 
not, of course, like a minister, or one bred to 
the trade. And I thought as I rode away that 
it was better to leaye him the sword than 
that Sandy should get it to prate about at his 
general meetings. Even as it was he could not 
let him be, but in the after days of quiet he 
must have him up to coffin him, and bury in 
the kirkyard of Glassford. Yet to do Sandy 
justice, he had the grace to leave him the 
sword in his hand. 

Now my father had not fallen on the 
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‘**Gollering’ and roaring at the bit things 
to frighten them ” 


battlefield itself, but rather when hastening 
thither, for indeed he never saw the bridge, 
nor had hand in the guiding of the host 
whose blood Robert Hamilton poured out as 
one that pours good wine upon the ground 
Yet because we were so near, we risked the 
matter and rode over to see the narrow passage 
of the Bridge where they had fought it so 
stoutly all day. Here and there lay dead 


' men yet unburied ; but the countrymen were 


gradually putting the poor bodies in the earth. 
Some of them lay singly, but more in little 
clusters where they set their backs desperately 
to one another, and had it out with their 
pursuers that they might die fighting and not 
running. Still the pursuit had not been un- 
merciful, for there were few that had fallen 
beyond the long avenues of the Palace oaks. 
; But when we came to the banks of the 
river, and looked down upon the bridge-head 
we saw the very grass dyed red, where the 
men had been shot down; and on the braesides 


where Hamilton had drawn them up when 
he called them from the bridge-end, they had 
fallen in swathes like barley. But it was not 
a heartsome sight, and we turned our rein 
and rode away, weary and sad within. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CURATE OF DALRY 


Wuen I returned to Earlstoun I found 
the house in sad disorder. Maisie Lennox 
I found not, for she had ridden to the 
Duchrae to meet her father and to keep the 
house, which had had some unwonted immu- 
nity lately because of the friendship of the 
McGhies of Balmaghie. For old Roger 
McGhie was a King’s man and in good 
favour, though he never went from home, 
but only patrolled his properties, lundering 
such Whigs as came his way with a great 
staff, but tenderly and mostly for show. His 
daughter Kate, going the way of most women 
folk, was the bitterest Whig and most 
determined hearer of the field-preachers 
in the parish. Concerning which her father 
full well knew, but could neither alter nor 
mend, even as Duke Rothes himself could 
not change his lady’s liking. Yet for Kate 
McGhie’s sake the hunt waxed easier in all 
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the head-end of Balmaghie. And during this 
lown blink, old Anton came home from the 
hills to take the comforts of the bien and 
comfortable house of the Duchrae, for it 
promised to be a bitter and unkindly season. 
So the Earlstoun looked a little bare without 
Maisie Lennox, and I was glad that I was to 
be but a short time in it. 

For another thing, the soldiers had been 
before me, and by order of the Council had 
turned the whole gear and plenishing over to 
find my brother Alexander — which indeed 
seeing what he had done at Bothwell, we can 
hardly wonder at. Even the intervention of 
our well-affected cousin of Lochinvar could 
not prevent this. The horses were driven 
away, the cattle lifted to be provender for the 
King’s forces in the parish of Carsphairn and 
elsewhere. And it would go hard with us— 
if indeed we should be even permitted to keep 
the place that had been ours for generations. 

My mother was strongly advised that, as I 
had not been mixed with the outbreaks, it 
was scant possible that I might make some- 
thing of an appeal to the Privy Council 
for the continuing of the properties, and the 
substituting of a fine. I was therefore 
to ride to Edinburgh with what attend- 
ance I could muster, and with Wat 
Gordon of Lochinvar to lead me as a 
bairn by the hand. 

But it was with a sad heart and 

without much pleasure, save in having 
my father’s silver mounted pistols (for 
I counted myself no mean marksman), 
that Hughie and I rode off from the 
arched door of the Earlstoun. My 
mother stood on the step and waved 
me off with no tear in her eye; and 
even poor Jean Hamilton, from the 
window whence she could see the great 
oak where my brother, her husband, 
was in hiding, caused a kerchief to 
show white against the grey wall of 
Earlstoun. I think the poor feckless 
bit thing had a sort of kindness for me. 
But when there was hardly the thick- 
ness of an eggshell between her man 
and death, it was perhaps small wonder 
that she cherished some jealousy of me, 
riding whither I listed over the wide 
pleasant moors where the bumble bees 
droned and the stooping wild birds 
cried all the livelong day. 

At St. John’s Clachan of Dalry we 


were to meet with Wildcat Wat, who was wait- 
ing to ride forth with us to Edinburgh upon 
his own ploys. We dismounted at the inn 
where John Barbour, honest man, had put 
out the sign of his profession. It was a low, 
well-thatched change-house, sitting with its 
end to the road in the upper part of the village, 
with good offices and accommodation for 
horse about it—the same indeed in which the 
matter of Rullion Green took its beginning. 
Wat came down the street with his rapier 
swinging at his side, his feathered Cavalier 
hat on his head, and he walked with a grace 
that became him well. I liked the lad, and 
sometimes it seemed to me that I might be 
his father, though indeed our years were 
pretty equal. For being lame and not a 
fighter, neither craving ladies’ favours, I was 
an older man, for the years of them that suffer 
score the lines deeper on a man’s brow— 
and on his heart also. 

When Wat Gordon mounted into the 
saddle with an easy spring and his horse 
bent back its head and curvetted, biting at 
his foot, I rejoiced to see the brave lad 
sitting like a dart, holding his reins as I 





** ¢Gentlemen,’ cried a stern, calm voice, ‘is it thus 
you amuse yourselves ?’” 
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hold my pen, and resting easily his other 
hand on his thigh. John Scarlet, his man- 
at-arms, mounted and rode behind him; 
and when I saw them up, methought there 
was not a pair that could match them in 
Scotland. Yet with the pistolets at paces 
ten or twenty, I was the master of both ; and 
perhaps it was this little scrap of consolation 
that made me feel so entirely glad to see my 
cousin look so bright and bonny. Indeed had 
I been his lass—or one of them, for if all tales 
be true he had routh of them—TI could not 
have loved better to see him shine in the 
company of men like the young god Apollo. 

At the far end of the village there came 
one out of a white house and saluted us. I 
knew him well, though I had never before 
seen him so near. It was Peter McCaskill 
the curate of the parish; but, as we of the 
strict Covenant did not hear even the Indulged 
ministers, it was not likely that we would see 
much of the curate. But I had heard many 
tales of his sayings and his humours, for our 
curate was not as most others—dull and 
truculent knaves many of them, according to 
my thinking—the scourings of the North. 
Peter was, on the other hand, a most 
humoursome varlet and excellent company 
on a wet day. Sandy and he used often to 
take a bottle together when they foregathered 
at John’s in the Clachan ; but even the Bull 
of Earlstoun could not keep steeks or count 
mutchkins with Peter McCaskill, the curate 
of Dalry. 

On this occasion he stopped and greeted 
us. He had ona black coat of formal enough 
cut, turned green with age and exposure 
to the weather. I warrant it had never been 
brushed since he put it on his back, and 
there seemed good evidence upon it that he 
had slept in it for a month at least. 

‘*‘ Whaur gang ye screeving to, young sirs, 
so brave?” hecried. ‘“ Be canny on the puir 
Whiggies. Draw your stick across their 
hurdies when ye come on them, an’ tell 
them to come to the Clachan o’ Dalry, where 
they will hear a better sermon than ever 
they will get on the muirs, or my name’s no 
Peter McCaskill.” 

*“ How now, Curate,” began my cousin, 
reining in his black and sitting at ease, “are 
you going to take to the hill and put Peden’s 
nose out of joint?” 

** Faith, an’ it’s my mither’s ain son that 
could fettle that,” said the Curate. ‘“ I’m wae 


for the puir Whiggies that winna hear honest 
doctrine an’ flee to the hills and hags—nesty, 
uncanny, cauldrife places that the very muir- 
fowl winna clock on. Ken ye what I was 
tellin’ them the ither day? Na, ye’ll no 
hae heard—it’s little desire ye hae for either 
kirk or Covenant up aboot the Garryhorn 
wi’ red-wud Lagand John Graham. Yeneed 
as muckle to come and hear Mess John pray 
as the blackest Whig o’ them a’!” 

“ Indeed, we do not trouble you much, 
Curate,” laughed my cousin; “ but here is 
my cousin Will of Earlstoun,” he said, waving 
his hand to me, “ and he is nearly as good as 
a parson himself, and can pray by screeds.” 

Which was hardly a thing to say, for 
though I could pray and read my Bible too 
when I listed, I did not trouble him or any 
other with the matter. Cain, indeed, had 
something to say for himself—for it is a 
hard thing to be made one’s brother’s 
keeper. There are many ways that may 
take me to the devil; but, I thank God, 
officiousness in other men’s matters shall 
not be one of them. 

“ He prays, does he?” quoth McCaskill, 
turning his shaggy eyebrows on me. “ Aweel, 
I'll pray him ony day for a glass o’ John’s 
best. Peter McCaskill needs neither read 
sermon nor service-book. He leaves sic- 
like at hame, and the service ye get at his 
kirk is as guid and godly as gin auld Sandy 
himsel’ were stelled up in a preaching tent an’ 
thretty auld plaided wives makkin’ a whine 
in the heather aneath!” 

“* How do you and the other Peter up the 
way, draw together?” asked my cousin. 

The Curate snapped his fingers. 

“Peter Pearson o’ Carsphairn—puir crai- 
tur, he’s juist fair daft wi’ his ridin’ an’ his 
schemin’. He will hear a pluff o’ pouther 
gang blaff at his oxter some fine day, that 
he’ll be the wauro’! An’ sae I hae telled him 
mony’s the time. But Margate McCaskill’s 
son is neither a Whig hunter nor yet as 
this Peter Pearson. He bides at hame an’ 
minds kis glebe. But for a’ that I canna 
control the silly fowk. I was fearin’ them 
the ither day,” he went on. “I gied 
it oot plain frae the pulpit that gin they 
didna come as far as the kirkyaird at ony 
rate, I wad tak’ no more lees on my con- 
science for their sakes. I hae plenty 0’ 
my ain to gar me fry. ‘But,’ says I, ‘I'll 
report ye as attendin’ the kirk, gin ye walk 
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frae yae door o’ the kirk to the ither withoot 
rinnin’. ‘Nae man can say fairer nor that.’ ” 

“ An’ what said ye next, Curate?” asked 
my cousin, for his talk amused us much, and 
indeed there were few merry things in these 
sad days. 

“Ow,” said Peter McCaskill, “I juist 
e’en said to them, ‘Black be my fa’. Ye 
are a’ off to the hills thegither. Hardly a 
tyke or messan but’s awa’ to Peden to get 
her whaulpies named. But I declare to ye 
a’, what will happen in this parish. Sorra 
gin I dinna inform on ye, an’ then ye’ll be 
a’ eyther shot or hangit before Yule!’ 
That’s what I said to them!” 

Wat Gordon laughed, and I was fain to 
follow suit, for it was a common complaint 
that the curate of Dalry was half a Whig 
himself ; and, indeed, had he not been ever 
ready to drink a dozen of Clavers’ officers 
under the table, and clout the head of the 
starkest carle in his troop, it might have 
gone ill with him more than once. 

“ But I hae a bit sma’ request to make of 
ye, Walter Gordon o’ Lochinvar an’ Gordies- 
toun,” said the Curate. 

“‘ Haste ye,” said Wat, “ for ye hae taigled 
us overly long.” 

“ An it’s this,” said the Curate, “I hae to 
ride to Edinburgh toon, there to tell mair 
lees than I am likely to be sained o’ till Iam 
a bishop an’ can lee wi’ a leecence. But 
it’s the Privy Council’s wull, an’ sae I maun 
e’en lee. That tearin’ blackguard, Bob 
Grier, has written to them that I am better 
affected to the Whigs than to the troopers 
at Garryhorn, and I am behoved to gang 
and answer for it.” 

“ Haste ye, then, and ride with us,” cried 
Walter, whose horse had stood long enough. 
“We ride toward the Nith with Colonel 
Graham, and after that to Edinburgh.” 

So in a little the Curate was riding stoutly by 
our side. We were to travel by Dumfries and 
Lockerbie into Eskdale, whither Claverhouse 
had preceded us, obeying an urgent call 
from his acquaintance, Sir James Johnstone 
of Westerhall, who was still more eager to 
do the King’s will than he—though, to begin 
with, he had been a Covenant man, and that 
of some mark too. But the fear of fines, 
and the bad example of his neighbours ever 
before his eyes, had brought out the hidden 
cruelty of the man. So now he rode at 
Claverhouse’s bridle-rein, and the pair of 


them held black counsel on the state of the 
country. But the mood of Claverhouse was, 
at worst, only that of military severity, with- 
out heart of ruth or bowels of mercy ; that of 
Westerhall rather of roystering and jubilant 
brutality, both of action and intent. 

So we rode and we better rode till we 
came to Eskdale, where we found Westerhall 
in his own country. Now I could see by the 
behaviour of the soldiers as we went, that 
some of them had had small goodwill to the 
kind of life they led, for many of them 
were of the country-side and, as it seemed, 
were compelled to drive and harry their own 
kith and kin. This they covered with a mighty 
affectation of ease, crying oaths and curses 
hither and thither tempestuously behind their 
leaders—save only when John Graham rode 
near by, which more than anything made 
them hold their peace, lest for discipline’s 
sake he should bid them be silent, with a 
look that chilled their marrows. 


CHAPTER VII 


THROUGH DEATH'S DARK VALE 


Now this Eskdale was the Johnstone’s own 
country, and one in which I was noways at 
home—a country of wide green holms and 
deep blind ‘ hopes’ where the cloud shadows 
bide and linger, and whence they come out 
again to scud swiftly over the hips of the 
hills. I had been trained to be pleasant and 
prudent in my conversation, and there was 
little to take me out of myself in the com- 
pany I had perforce to keep. Yet I dared 
not withdraw myself from their train, lest the 
jealousy of our band, which was latent among 
them, should break out. So I rode mostly 
silent, but with a pleased countenance which 
belied my heart. 

Indeed, had it not been for the good 
liking which everywhere pursued my cousin 
Lochinvar, I cannot tell what might have 
come of the dislike for us as “Glenkens 
Whiggies,” which was their mildest word for 
us. Yet my man Hugh never said a word, 
for he was a prudent lad and slow of speech ; 
while I, being no man of war, also looked to 
my words, and let a wary tongue keep my 
head. As for John Meiklewood, honest 
man, he took suddenly one morning what he 
termed a “sair income in his wame,” and 
leave being asked, he hied him home to his 
wife and weans at the Mains of Earlstoun. 
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Now this was the manner of our march. 
Claverhouse sent his horse scouring up on 
the tops of the hills and along the higher 
grounds, while his foot quartered the lower 
districts, bringing all such as were in any way 
suspicious to the kirkyards to be examined. 
Old and young, men and women, were taken ; 
and often—chiefly, it is true, behind Claver- 
house’s back—the soldiers were most cruel 
at the business, making my blood boil till I 
thought that I must fly out and strike some 
of them. I wondered not any longer that 
my father had taken to the hill, sick to death 
of the black terror that Charles’s men caused 
daily to fall upon all around them, wherever 
in Scotland men cared enough about their 
religion to suffer for it. 

How my cousin Lochinvar stood it I can- 
not tell. Indeed I think that but for the 
teaching of his mother, and the presence of 
John Scarlet, who was at this time a great 
King’s man, and of much influence with Wat 


Gordon, he had been as much incensed as I. 


One morning in especial 1 mind well. It 
was a Tuesday, and our company was under 
the command of this Johnstone of Westerha’, 
who of all the clan, being a turncoat, was the 
cruellest and the worst. For the man was 
in his own country, and among his own 
kenned faces, his holders and cottiers—so that 
the slaughter of them was as easy as killing 
chickens reared by hand. 

And even Claverhouse rather suffered, and 
shut his eyes to it, than took part in it. 

“Draw your reins here,” the Johnstone 
would say, as we came to the loaning foot of 
some little white lime-washed house with a 
reeking lum. ‘There are some Bible folk 
here that wad be none the worse o’ a bit 
ca’ ! ” 

So he rode up to the poor muirland housie 
sitting by itself all alone among the heather. 
Mostly the folk had marked us come, and 
often there was no one to be seen but, as 
it might be, a bairn or two playing about the 
green. 

Then he would have these poor bits of 
things gathered up and begin to fear them, 
or offer them fair things if only they would 
tell where their parents were, and who were 
used to come about the house. 

There is a place, Shieldhill by name, that 
sits blithely on a braeface at the entering in of 
Annandale. The country thereabouts is not 
very wild, and there are many cotter houses 


set about the holms and dotted among the 
knowes. Westerha’ enclosed the whole with 
a ring of his men, and came upon them as he 
thought unawares, for he said the place was 
like a conventicle, and rife with psalm- 
singers. But he was a wild man when he 
found the men and women all fled and only 
the bairns, as before, mostly feared out of 
their lives, sitting cowering together by the 
ingle, or hiding about the byre. 

* T’ll fear them waur,” said Westerha’, as 
he came to the third house and found only 
two-three weans, “or my name is no James 
Johnstone.” 

So what did this ill-set Johnstone do but 
gather them all up into a knot by a great 
thorn-tree that grows on the slope. This 
Tuesday morn was clear and sunny—not 
bright, but with a kind of diffused light, warm 
and without shadows, as if the whole arch of 
the lift were but one sun, yet not so bright 
as the sun we mostly have. 

There were some thirty bairns by the tree, 
mostly of Westerha’s own name, save those 
that were Jardines, Grahams, and Charterises, 
for those are the common names of that 
country-side. The children stood together, 
huddled in a cloud, too frightened to speak 
or even tocry aloud. And one thing I noticed, 
that the lassie bairns were stiller and grat 
not so much as the boys—all save one, who 
was a laddie of about ten years. He stood 
with his hands behind his back, and his face 
was very white; but he threw back his head 
and looked the dragoons and Annandale’s 
riders fair in the face as one that has con- 
quered fear. 

Then Westerha’ rode forward almost to 
the midst of the cloud of bairns, ‘ gollering ’ 
and roaring at the bit things to frighten 
them, as was his custom with such. They 
were mostly from six to ten years of their 
age; and when I saw them thus with their 
feared white faces, I wished that I had been 
six foot of my inches, and with twenty 
good men of the Glen at my back. But I 
minded that I was but a boy—“ stay-at-home 
John,” as Sandy called me—and worth 
nothing with myhands. So I could only fret 
and be silent. I looked for my cousin 
Lochinvar, but he was riding at the Graham’s 
bridle rein, and that day I saw nothing of 
him. But I wondered how this matter of the 
bairns liked him. 

So Westerha’ rode near to them, shouting 
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like a shepherd crying down the wind 
tempestuously, when his dogs are working 
sourly. 

“ Hark ye,” he cried, “ ill bairns that ye 
are, ye are all to dee, and that quickly, unless 
ye answer me what I shall ask of you.” 

Then I saw something that I had never 
seen but among the sheep; and it was a 
most pitiful and heart-wringing thing to see, 
though now in the telling it seems no great 
matter. There is a time of the year when it 
is fitting that the lambs should be separated 
from the ewes ; and it ever touches me nearly 
to see the flock of poor lammies when first the 
dogs come near to them to begin the work, 
and wear them in the direction in which 
they are to depart. ll their little lives the 
lambs had run to their mothers at the first 
hint of danger. Now they have no mothers 
to flee to, and you can see them huddle and 
pack in a frightened solid bunch, quivering 
with apprehension, all their sweet little win- 
some faces turned one way. Then as the 
dogs run nearer to start them, there comes 
from them a little low broken-hearted bleat- 
ing as if terror were driving it out of them 
against their wills. Thus it is with the 
lambs on the hill, and so also it was with the 
bairns that clung together in a cluster on 
the brae-face. 

A party of soldiers was drawn out before 
them, and the young things were bid look 
into the black muzzles of the muskets. They 
were indeed loaded only with powder, but the 
children were not to know that. 

“ Now,” cried Westerha’, “ tell me who 
comes to your houses at night, and who goes 
away early in the morning! ” 

The children crept closer to one another, 
but none of them answered. Whereupon 
Westerha’ indicated one with his finger— 
the lad who stood up so straightly and held 
his head back. 

“You, young Cock-of-the-heather, what 
might be your black Whig’s name ?” 

“ Juist the same as your honour’s—James 
Johnstone!” replied the boy, in no way 
abashed. 

Methought there ran a titter of laughter 
among the soldiers, for Westerha’ was no- 
ways so well liked among the soldiers as 
Claverhouse or even roaring Grier of Lag. 

* And what is your father’s name,” con- 
tinued Westerha’, bending just one black 
look upon the lad. 


“ James Johnstone!” yet again replied the 
boy. 
Back in the ranks some one laughed. 

Westerhall flung an oath over his 
shoulder. 

““Who was the man who laughed? I 
shall teach you to laugh at the Johnstone in 
his own country! ” 

“It was Jeems Johnstone who laughed, 
your honour,” replied the calm voice of a 
troop-sergeant. 

Then Westerha’ set himself without an- 
other word to the work of examination, which 
suited him well. 

“You will not answer, young rebels,” he 
cried, “ ken you what they get that will not 
answer when the King bids them ?” 

** Are you the King?” said the lad of ten 
who had called himself James Johnstone. 

At this Westerhall waxed perfectly furious, 
with a pale and shaking fury that I liked not 
to see. But indeed the whole was so dis- 
tasteful to me that sometimes I could but 
turn my head away. 

“ Now, ill bairns,” said Westerha’, “* and 
you, my young rebel-namesake, hearken ye. 
The King’s command is not to be made 
light of. And I tell you plainly that as you 
will not answer, I am resolved that you shall 
all be shot dead on the spot! ” 

With that he sent men to set them out 
in rows and make them kneel down with 
kerchiefs over their eyes. 

Now when the soldiers came near to the 
huddled cluster of bairns, that little heart- 
broken bleating which I have heard the lambs 
make, broke again from them. It made my 
heart bleed and the nerves tingle in my 
palms. And this was King Charles Stuart 
making war? It was not his father’s way. 

But the soldiers, though some few were 
smiling a little as at an excellent play, were 
mostly black ashamed. Nevertheless they 
took the bairns and made them kneel, for 
that was the order, and without mutiny they 
could not better it. 

“ Sodger-man, wull ye let me tak’ my wee 
brither by the hand and dee that way? I 
think he wad thole it better!” said a little 
maid of eight, looking up. 

And the soldier let go a great oath and 
looked at Westerha’ as though he could have 
slain him. 

“ Bonny wark,” he cried, “de’il burn me 
gin I listed for this ! ” 
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But the little lass had already taken her 
brother by the hand. 

*‘ Bend doon bonny, Alec my man, doon 
on your knees! ” 

The boy glanced up at her. Hehad long 
yellow hair like Jean Hamilton’s little Alec. 

“ Wull it be sair?” he asked. “ Think 
ye, Maggie? I houp it’ll no be awfu’ sair!” 

“‘ Na, Alec,” his sister made answer, “ it’ll 
no be lang or sair.” 

But the boy of ten, whose name was 
James Johnstone, neither bent nor knelt. 

“I hae dune nae wrang. TI’ll juist dee 
this way,” he said ; and he stood up like one 
that straightens himself at drill. 

Then Westerha’ bid fire over the bairns’ 
heads, which was cruel, cruel work, and only 
some of the soldiers did it. But even 
the few pieces that went off made a great 
noise in that lonely place. At the sound of 
the muskets some of the bairns fell forward 
on their faces as if they had been really shot. 
Some leapt in the air, but most knelt quietly 
and composedly. 

The little boy Alec, whose sister had his 
hand clasped close in hers, made as if he 
would rise. 

“Bide ye doon, Alec,” she said, very 
quietly, “it’s no oor turn yet!” 

At this the heart within me gave way, and 
I roared out in my helpless pain a perfect 
‘ gowl’ of anger and grief. 

“Bonny Whigs ye are,” cried Westerha’, 
‘to dee withoot even a prayer. Put up a 
prayer this minute, for ye shall all dee, every 
one of you.” 

And the boy James Johnstone made 


-answer to him: 


“‘ Sir, we cannot pray, for we be too young 
to pray.” 

“ You are not too young to rebel, nor yet 
to die for it!” was the brute-beast’s answer. 

Then with that the little girl held up a hand 


as if she were answering a dominie in a class. 


** An’ it please ye, sir,” she said, “ me an’ 
Alec canna pray, but we can sing ‘The 
(Lord’s my Shepherd,’ gin that wull do! 
My mither learned it us afore she gaed awa’.” 


And before any one. could stop her, she 
stood up like one that leads the singing in a 
kirk. Stan’ up, Alec, my wee mannie,” 
she said. 

Then all the bairns stood up. I declare it 
minded me of Bethlehem and the night 
when Herod’s trooper rode down to look for 
Mary’s bonny Bairn.” 

Then from the lips of the babes and 
sucklings arose the quavering strains : 


“The Lord’s my Shepherd, I'll not want. 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green; He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.” 


As they sang I gripped out my pistols 
and began to sort and prime them, hardly 
knowing what I did, for I was resolved to 
make a break for it, and, at the least, blow a 
hole in James Johnstone of Westerha’ that 
would mar him for life before I suffered any 
more of it. 

But even as they sang I saw trooper after 
trooper turn away his head, for, being Scots 
bairns, they had all learned that psalm. The 
ranks shook. Man after man fell out, and I 
saw the tears happing down their cheeks. 
But it was Douglas of Morton, that stark 
persecutor, who first broke down. 

“Curse it, Westerha’,” he cried, “I canna 
thole this langer. I’ll war nae mair wi’ bairns 
for a’ the earldom i’ the North.” 

And at last even Westerha’ turned his bridle- 
rein, and rode away from off the holms of 
Shieldhill, for the victory was to the bairns. 
I wonder what his thoughts were, for he too 
had learned that psalm at the knees of his 
mother. And as the troopers rode loosely 
up hill and down brae, broken and ashamed, 
the sound of these bairns’ singing followed 
after them, and soughing bonnily across the 
fells came the words : 


“Yea, though I walk in Death’s dark vale, 
Yet will I fear none ill : 
For Thou art with me; and Thy rod 
And staff me comfort still.” 


Then Westerha’ swore a great oath and 
put the spurs in his horse to get clear of it. 
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SOME AUTHORS I HAVE KNOWN 


By JOHN MURRAY 


First PaPer 


AM conscious of the great 
privilege I have enjoyed in 
the daily companionship, 
until middle age, of a father 
whose long life, varied ex- 
perience, and wonderfully 
retentive memory, combined to afford a rich 
store of reminiscences. I believe there are few 
who, in like circumstances, have not regretted, 
when it was too late, that they had not had 
some portion of the skill or energy of a 
Boswell, to preserve some of these minor 
traces of a passing generation. Many of 
the stories become familiar, and the hearer 
fondly imagines that they are indelibly im- 
pressed on his memory; but when the effort 
is made to recall them, unaided, they 
have passed away, or some essential 
name, or fact, or date has slipped out, 
and left a mere pointless fragment,and 
a feeling nearly akin to remorse. 

I have been asked to write about 
“Some Authors I have known,” and 
I have been led to make the fore- 
going remarks because it is solely 
to the opportunities and associations 
which I owe to my father that the 
compliment thus paid me—for in the 
light of a compliment I regard it—is 
due. 

And, indeed, it would be impos- 
sible for me to write on the subject 
of “ Authors I have known ” without 
including my father among the num- 
ber ; for if patient research, an unusual 
fund of information, and the writing 
of books which have achieved very 
great success, be qualifications of an 
author, he must take rank among the 
fraternity, though his own modesty 
forbade him to claim it. He has 
himself published an account of the 
origin of the handbooks with which 
his name will always be associated, 
but he did not mention, as the 
original MSS. now in my possession 
entitle me to state, that the volumes 
written by himself are in no sense 
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compilations from previous publications, but 
the result of long years of study and research, 
of travel and personal experience, written from 
beginning to end by his own hand, and de- 
rived in the main from a countless number 
of note-books, filled with his notes—archi- 
tectural, geological, historical, personal— 
made on the spot, and often illustrated by 
diagrams and sketches. 

Any one who has travelled in a strange 
country without a guide-book of some sort 
must have realised the feeling of helpless- 
ness which this want produces, but only 
those who have endeavoured to map out in 
the systematic form of a handbook a 
country which has never been so mapped 
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JOHN WILSON CROKER 


out before, can form any estimate of the 
extraordinary difficulties of the task; and if 
imitation be the sincerest flattery, my father, 
at least, had the gratification of knowing that 
none of the existing guide-books and travel- 
lers’ companions in the English language for 
any part of Europe and adjoining lands has 
attempted to deal with a country which has 
not previously been surveyed and described 
by “ Murray.” 

As an author, however, his efforts were 
not confined to handbooks. From the year 
1827, when he attended the classes of Dr. 
Jameson in the University of Edinburgh, 
the study of geology had an irresistible 
attraction for him. He eagerly read every 
book on the subject, and during sixty years 
of his life he never entered a new country 
or district without adding something to a 
carefully recorded mass of facts and personal 
observations. In 1877, he published, under 
the pseudonym of “ Verifier,” ‘ Scepticism 
in Geology,” a work which attracted a con- 
siderable amount of attention, and soon 
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reached a second edition. Know- 
ledge has advanced and theories 
have changed rapidly since 1877, 
but I am assured by geologists, 
competent to express an authori- 
tative opinion, that the conclu- 
sions arrived at and the views 
expressed in this little volume 
have, in many cases, been fully 
justified by the subsequent pro- 
gress of the science. 

Owing to the circumstances of 
my father’s childhood, he was in- 
troduced to and, in a sense, 
associated with some of the lead- 
ing men of the time at an earlier 
age than most boys of his station. 
There may be persons now living 
who have seen the authors of 
** Waverley” and of “ Faust,” but 
I believe my father was, for many 
years, the last of those who had 
seen and conversed with Byron, 
Scott, and Goethe; he certainly 
was for a considerable time the 
sole survivor of those who had 
witnessed the burning of the 
Byron “‘ Memoirs” in his father’s 
drawing-room, and, so far as I 
am aware, he outlived all those 
who were present with him at 
that historical banquet, when Scott first threw 
off the mask and openly avowed himself to 
be the author of “ Waverley.” 

But [ must quit the subject of my father 
himself and come to that of the authors with 
whom he was associated in business: those 
of them, at least, who have passed away, for 
it would be obviously improper for me to 
make more than a passing allusion to those 
who are still living. 

Of Croker and Lockhart I may say vidi 
tantum, but I have heard and read so much 
about these two great pillars of the Quarterly 
Review, that I may almost presume to have 
been acquainted with them. 

Croker was a man who always _ has 
suffered, and probably always will suffer, 
from the unrelenting and bitter attacks of a 
powerful clique to whom he was opposed in 
politics, and of some of whose members he 
was a rival in literature. The bitterness has 
become an hereditary tradition, and the 
publication of the Croker papers gave occa- 
sions for the revival of accusations and 
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innuendos, of which the volumes themselves 
contained an ample refutation for any one 
who cared to seek for it, which was often 
not the case. Croker may fairly rank as the 
rival of Dr. Fell, in respect of the variety 
and the indefiniteness of the reasons alleged 
by different persons—many of whom knew 
him only by name—for hating him. 

I now have before me a letter from a 
distinguished literary man, to whom I sent a 
copy of the “ Memoirs” on publication. I 
refrain from mentioning his name as he is 
still living, and will, I trust, long survive 
to delight a wide circle of readers. He 
writes : 

‘“‘ J hate Croker, mainly because he system- 
atically vilified and underrated Napoleon 
the Great..... J. W. C. was, as Patty in 
‘Caste’ says of her papa, Mr. Eccles, ‘a 
very clever man.’ He was an admirable 
story-teller, and the first volume which I am 
reading brims over with the highest ‘ana’ 
bearing on the Hundred Days and on the 
Duke of Wellington.” 

It is strange that a man who lived 
through one of the greatest 
crises of England’s history, 
who was himself a prominent 
politician and an eager student 
of the events of the day, 
should be condemned because 
he cannot regard the invete- 
rate enemy of his country with 
the dispassionate eye of a 
literary man of our own gene- 
ration ! 

Those volumes, however, did 
wonders to reinstate Croker in 
the minds of all unprejudiced 
readers. Among the mass of 
private and public correspond- 
ence to which they gave rise, 
one letter, written by a man of 
eminent distinction, who was 
then filling a high and arduous 
post in a foreign land, was 
peculiarly gratifying. He wrote, 
in effect, to my father: “I 
was brought up to regard 
Croker as the incarnation of 
all that is evil, though I knew 
nothing against him, save that 
he was the reputed original of 
Rigby in ‘ Coningsby,’ but since 
I have read his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
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my opinion has been entirely changed, and 
now that I see the man as he was, I deeply 
regret the injustice that I, in common with 
others, have done him.” 

Sir William Smith related to me an in- 
cident which throws a curious light on the 
foregoing remarks. A relative of Croker’s 
had long sought an opportunity of discover- 
ing why Thackeray had, under a thin dis- 
guise, so bitterly attacked him. He knew 
Thackeray personally, and on meeting him 
one day, he put the question to him openly, 
and received the following reply: “I be- 
lieved Croker to be a bad and heartless 
man, and in describing him as such, I 
did but repeat what was the common and 
uncontradicted talk of those who knew him.” 

“Well,” replied his friend, “I know what 
bitter things were said of him, but I also 
know that they were false. I will relate to 
you one incident as illustrative of Croker’s 
real character. Near the house at Molesey, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Croker lived for many 
years, was a school much patronised by East 
Indians, whose sons, for want of a home in 
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England, were often compelled to spend the 
greater part of their holidays at school. One 
day Croker said to his wife, ‘I cannot bear 
to think of those poor boys being shut up 
there all the holidays; let us ask some of 
them to come and pay us a visit here.’ 
Mrs. Croker not unnaturally demurred, say- 
ing that the boys would do damage and get 
into mischief. ‘Never mind that,’ said 
Croker; ‘I daresay they will, but surely 
that is nothing to compare with the pleasure 
of giving them a holiday.’ And so the boys 
were invited to come and stay with the old 
couple.” 

When Thackeray heard this, the tears 
came into his eyes, and he asked, “Is this 
really true?” and on being assured that it 
was not only true, but was typical of the man, 
he added: “Is Mrs. Croker still alive, and 
will you take me to her? I should like to 
go to her and offer my apologies as some 
reparation for the injustice I have unwittingly 
done her husband.” 

Croker must have been a man of an 
extraordinarily inquiring and receptive mind ; 
his readiness of retort and his eagerness to 

_ correct an error in writing or in conversation 
may at times have irritated those with whom 


he came in contact. My father has often 
told me that when he first came into the 
business, Croker, who could not bear to 
let a worthless or pretentious book pass 
without some chastisement, would come 
to him on the look-out for a subject for 
an article in the Quarterly, and say, “ John, 
what books are coming out now? Can’t 
you find me some ‘fool in the forest’ 
who wants showing up?” This was not 
said with any touch of malice ; it merely 
indicated the bent of the man’s mind. 
Whatever may be said of Croker’s merits 
as a writer and editor, there cannot be any 
doubt as to the invaluable services he 

rendered to literature by collecting from a 

generation which was passing away a vast 

amount of personal reminiscences and 
facts, which but for him would have been 
irreparably lost. 

Lockhart’s life is so bound up with that of 

Sir Walter Scott, his personal history has 

become so enshrined in the incomparable 

series of letters and diaries which have re- 

cently been given to the world, that I can 

recall but few personal incidents connected 

with him which have not already been made 
public. An eminent living statesman once 
said to me that he considered Mr. Lockhart’s 
face to represent as perfect a type of classical 
beauty as any man’s face he ever saw, and in 
this respect compared him to the contem- 
porary Duke of Hamilton. It has often 
appeared to me strange, that whereas Gifford 
and Croker have earned the reputation in 
some quarters of bitter and even venomous 
reviewers, a reputation which is not only 
undeserved, but which has in several cases 
been based on articles which they did not 
write, Lockhart, who had a power of “ cutting 
up ” quite equal to that of his colleague and 
his predecessor, who, moreover, was a parti- 
cipator in the early attacks of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, is never spoken of in the same 
manner as they. 

Another Quarterly reviewer of the early 
days was Sir Francis Head, and well do I 
remember his cheery face and kindly manner. 
The last time I saw him he was hobbling 
about on a pair of crutches, for he had 
recently been suffering from a severe attack 
of shingles. His feats of horsemanship 
across the Pampas of South America, as well 
as with the Quorn and the Pytchley, are 
matters of history. On this occasion he said 
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to me: “For fifty-two years I never missed 
one day getting on horseback until this 
malady attacked me, and I attribute my 
wonderful good health to this constant 
practice.” In order to obtain exercise while 
thus crippled, he set up a swing in his garden 
on Duppas Hill, and was swung by his old 
coachman. “It is the next best thing to 
going across country,” he said, “and I can 
smell the sea when the wind comes direct 
from the South Downs.” I believe he had 
his tombstone all ready prepared, after 
his own design, several years before his death, 
and used to keep it in his coach-house until 
it should be required. It now stands at the 
head of his grave, in the pretty churchyard of 
Sanderstead near Croydon. 

Head had a great regard and respect for 
my grandfather, and when, as was not in- 
frequently the case, he was engaged in some 
newspaper controversy, he often consulted 
him before sending a letter to the press, 

One Sunday evening, on his way to a 
party at Holland House, Sir Francis left a 
letter at 50, Albemarle Street, 
with a request that it should be 
read and, if approved of, sent on 
to the Times office at once. My 
grandfather thought the tone of 
the letter much too strong, but 
he did not feel justified in keep- 
ing it back without first com- 
municating with Sir Francis. 
Accordingly, his nephew, Robert 
Cooke (my father’s old partner), 
who had come to join the family 
party at dinner, was despatched 
to Holland House to find out 
Sir Francis and deliver a note of 
remonstrance. Mr. Cooke, who 
is my informant of this episode, 
used to describe how he drove 
down in a cabriolet (it was 
before the days of cabs), was 
shown upstairs into an ante- 
toom, and was soon joined by 
Sir Francis, who, after reading 
the letter, said: “Your uncle is 
one of the best and wisest friends 
I have; if he does not approve 
of the letter, it shall not go.” 

The best remembered of 
Head’s works is “Bubbles by 
an Old Man,” which had an 
extraordinary effect in rendering 
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the Brunnen of Nassau popular among English 
people. Amongst others, my grandfather was 
induced by a perusal of the book to visit 
Schwalbach, which he did, I believe, in com- 
pany with Lockhart’s old friend, Mr. Christie. 
On this occasion he purchased the whip of the 
famous “Schwein General,” so inimitably 
described by Head ; and this most formidable 
instrument, which looks as if it might have 
been among the contents of the Nuremberg 
Folter Kammer, is now in the possession ot 
my brother. 

On returning from his visit to Ireland in 
later years, Head. said to my father, “I have 
seen soldiers of all kinds in many countries, 
but I have just seen in Ireland the finest 
body of troops in the world—the Royal 
Constabulary.” 

A very different man from Sir Francis 
Head was George Borrow, “ Lavengro,” who 
often used to dine in Albemarle Street in 
times well within my memory. Tall, broad, 
muscular, with very heavy shoulders, and 
perfectly white hair—my father used to tell 
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us that Borrow’s hair was grey before he was 
thirty—his was a figure which no one who 
has seen it is likely to forget. I never 
remember to have seen him dressed in 
anything but black broadcloth, and white 
cotton socks were generally distinctly visible 
above his low shoes. 

I think that with Borrow the desire to 
attract attention to himself, to inspire a 
feeling of awe and mystery, must have been 
a ruling passion. No one will ever unravel 
the true from the fictitious in his charming 
writings ; it is possible that the incidents 
and characters connected with his extra- 
ordinary life and adventures had become so 
intermingled in his own mind, that he 
himself could hardly have unravelled them. 
Who does not remember the passage in 
*Lavengro” when, describing his early studies 
and teachers, he writes: 

*T would fain describe him, but figures 
with which he has nought to do- press 
forward and keep him from my mind’s eye: 
there they pass, Spaniard and Moor, Gypsy, 
Turk, and livid Jew.” And then he breaks 


[by Sir W. Boxall 


oft. ‘ But who is that? What, 
the thick pursy man in the 
loose, snuff-coloured great-coat, 
with the white stockings, drab 
breeches, and silver buckles on 
his shoes; that man with the 
bull neck, and singular head, 
immense in the lower part, espe- 
cially about the jaws, but taper- 
ing upwards like a pear: the 
man with the bushy brows small 
grey eyes, replete with cat-like 
expression, whose grizzled hair 
is cut close, and whose ear-lobes 
are pierced with small golden 
rings? Oh, that is not my dear 
old master, but a widely different 
personage. Bonjour, Monsieur 
Vidocq! Expressions de ma 
part & Monsieur le Baron Tay- 
lor.” 

I have quoted this latter pas- 
sage for the interjection has often 
puzzled me as having, apparently, 
no connection with the context. 
Turning over some old letters 
a few days ago, I came across 
one which appears to throw 
some light on. this interpolated 
personage. 


““ George Borrow to John Murray. May ist, 
1844. 

*‘ Vidocq wishes very much to have a copy 
of my ‘ Gypsies in Spain,’ and likewise one of 
the Rommany Gospels. On the other side 
you will find an order on the Bible Society 
for the latter, and perhaps you will be so 
kind as to let one of your people go to Earl 
Street to procure it. You would oblige me 
by forwarding it to your agents in Paris, the 
address is Mons. Vidocq, Galérie Vivienne, 
No. 13. V. is a strange fellow, and amongst 
other things dabbles in literature. He is 
undertaking a work upon ‘ Les Bohémiens,’ 
about whom, I see, he knows nothing at all. 
I have no doubt that the ‘ Zincali,’ were it to 
fall into his hands, would be preciously 
gutted, and the best part of the contents 
pirated. By the way, could you not per- 
suade some of the French publishers to 
cause it to be translated, in which event 
there would be no fear. Such a work 
would be sure to sell. I wish Vidocq to 
have a copy of the book, but I confess k 
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have my suspicions—he is so extraordinarily 
civil.” 

A new edition of Borrow’s works has 
often been suggested, but this is an under- 
taking which can never be satisfactorily 
accomplished unless Borrow’s own papers, 
and I cannot say whether they exist or not, 
can be produced to illustrate the man and 
his inner life. 

But to return to himself. On one 
occasion he was at a dinner-party in 
company with Whewell—both of them 
powerful men, and both of them, if report 
be true, having more than a_ superficial 
knowledge of the art of self-defence. A 
controversy began, and waxed so warm that 
Mrs. Whewell, believing a personal encounter 
to be imminent, fainted, and had to be carried 
out of the room. Once when Borrow was 
dining with my father he disappeared into a 
small back room after dinner, and could not 
be found. At last he was discovered by a 
lady member of the family, stretched on a 
sofa and groaning. On being spoken and 
asked to join the other guests, he suddenly 
said: “Go away! go away! I am not fit 
company for respectable people.” There 
was no apparent cause for this strange 
conduct, unless it were due to one of those 
unaccountable fits to which men of genius 
{and this description will be allowed him by 
many) are often subject. 

On another occasion, when dining with 
my father at Wimbledon, he was regaled with 
a “haggis,” a dish which was new to him, 
and of which he partook to an extent which 
would have astonished many a hardy Scots- 
man. One summer’s day, several years later, 
he again came to dinner, and having come on 
foot, and entered the house by a garden door, 
his first words—without any previous greet- 
ings—were: “Is there a haggis to-day?” 


Borrow was a fine swimmer, and on one 
occasion, at least, he jumped into a heavy 
sea from Yarmouth Jetty and saved a man 
from drowning. He was a great personal 
friend of Mr. Robert Cooke, who accom- 
panied him on many an expedition and 
country. walk. In the course of one of 
these excursions, he suggested a bathe in the 
river along which they were walking. Mr. 


‘Cooke told me that Borrow, having stripped, 


took a header into the water and disappeared. 
Almost a minute had elapsed, and as 
there were no signs of his whereabouts, Mr. 
Cooke was becoming alarmed, lest he had 
struck his head or been entangled in the 
weeds, when Borrow suddenly reappeared a 
considerable distance off, under the opposite 
bank of the stream, and called out, “« What 
do you think of that ? ” 

Another frequent visitor and guest in my 
father’s house was Sir George Back, a 
survivor of the old group of naval Arctic 
explorers. As a midshipman, he was a pri- 
soner in France at the age of thirteen, and 
was released at the Peace of Amiens in 1802. 

He used to tell me as a boy that he was 
ready to sail a ship anywhere, but had left the 
navy before steam was introduced, and knew 
nothing about steamers. When going out to 
dinner he used to wear, in place of an overcoat, 
an old blue broadcloth “ service” cloak, and 
once, when he was putting this on in the 
hall after a dinner-party, he said tome: “ Do 
you see this cloak? It was once lined with 
fur, but when our provisions ran short in 
the Arctic regions, I had the fur stewed, and 
we lived on it for several days; then we 
made soup of my boots, and found them 
very good. When they were done, I tried 
my shot-belt ; but that was of good English 
leather, and my digestion has never recovered 
from that attempt.” 





WHEN THE KITCHEN IS DARK 
By HERBERT STEWART 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. SHEPHEARD 


HERE are a great many things in this 
world that cannot bear looking at 
under a strong light. One of them 


isa blackbeetle. Like some people’s 
motives, they will not stand close inspection. 


And, for one reason or another—perhaps be- 
cause they have such a dreadfully spectral way 
of vanishing all round you as soon as a light 
is lit—these little night-faring negroes are 
very unpopular. Before the candle steadies 
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its flame, or the eye can be fixed 








on any one particular spot, they 
are gone, swiftly taking advan- 
tage of all the shadows left upon 
the kitchen floor as if they were 
so many bridges spanning dan- 
gerous intervals of illumination, 
or subways of darkness that lead 
safely from refuge to refuge; 
keeping always upon the lines of 
greatest blackness and thereafter 
melting stealthily into corners 
and cracks. 

What a race they must have, poor crea- 
tures, to keep their conspicuous little bodies 
always within the shelter of the shadow as it 
flies before the light! And how cleverly 
they do it. You now that there were 
blackbeetles there, for you “felt” them dis- 
appearing; but what you saw you could 
hardly say, except that it was something 








* A householder of his kind” 


black, like a bit of shadow left behind, and a 
disagreeable sort of impression of uncanny 
legs. But where are they gone? It is hard 
to say, for all blackbeetles live up Chink 
Alley, and every road in your house leads 
there, as if from some Hundred-and-Seven 
Dials. 

Sometimes in the daytime, if your eyes are 
quick, you will see the long feelers of their 
indiscreet possessor twiddling nervously out 
of a crevice. This is probably a blackbeetle 
who has lost his way, and is feeding whether 








** Vanishing” 


it is light outside, or dark, before he ventures 
any further. And if you watch, you will see 
the nervousness increase, and become acute, 
as the suspicion of danger hardens into con- 
viction, and the long feelers, fine enough for 
the whip of the fairies’ charioteer, are deli- 
cately withdrawn, and the insect tries another 
road to where it wants to go. And if, 
suddenly moving a box, you let the light in 
upon a sleeping blackbeetle, it lies quite 
still, imploring you to be so good as to 
mistake it for a spot, or a scrap of coal, or 
something else that it is not ; but the tell-tale 
feelers pathetically betray the small tres- 
passer’s terrible trepidation, and really, if you 
think of it, it is best to put the box back 
again and to pretend that you never saw it. 
After all, it is something to say for yourself 
that you have made a blackbeetle happy for 
life. 

How did it come there behind the box? 
Who can tell? As soon as the lights are out 
and the tramping up the kitchen-stairs is 
over, and the basement is empty of the day- 
folk—the cook and the maids all gone to 
bed, the cat on the garden wall, and the 
canary asleep under its cover—the night- 
folk come out, the crickets, the mice, and the 
blackbeetles. The crickets enjoy a large 
measure of popular favour, their chirping 
being received as singing, their delinquencies 
all debited to the blackbeetles and their 
lives held superstitiously sacred. If the cat 
catches a cricket she is reproached, but if a 
blackbeetle, applauded. And what is the 
life of these creatures when all the world 
upstairs is in bed? A merry one enough. 

Here an old blackbeetle, a householder of 
his kind and of no inconsiderable importance 
in his parish, goes off all by himself, on his 
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business or his pleasure intent, with a self- 
sufficient, umbrella-swinging air, jaunty and 
yet consequential. What his objective point 
is no one knows but he, but there is one we 
may be sure, and as for latchkey, he does 
not need one, for his front door does not 
shut at all. Somewhere, perhaps, he knows of 
a quiet nook where a crony or two will meet, 
and it is pleasant to think of them over the 
discussion of some fine old crusted crumbs, 
solemnly twiddling their feelers together and 
settling all the affairs of the world. 

Waiting till their grave and reverend seniors 
are gone, the rest disperse themselves over 
the floor, solitary or social as their fancy 
takes them. Who knows but that perhaps 














some popular public speaker is on the plat- 
form to-night, and such burning questions as 
the shortening of the hours of daylight, or 
alien immigration, the suppression of artificial 
illumination, or the abolition of beetle paste, 
are on the programme of the speaker? When 
C. Roach, the President of the Anti-Poison 
League has the floor, what uproarious creak- 
ings of beetles’ legs must applaud the points 
he makes, and how the mice, drawn to the 
scene by a topic of personal interest, must 
thump on the floor with their tails, while the 
crickets, like the little boys outside the circus 
who cry hooray at what they cannot see, 
chirrup from the fireplace their approval of 
what they cannot hear 
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** A shocking example” 


Or let us follow these others, good fellows 
all, who seem to have a common rendezvous 
in mind, and, peeping under the kitchen 
table, see them all making merry over the 
drops of stout that the kitchen maid let fall 
as she poured it out for the cook at supper, 
and the quip, we may be sure, goes round, and 
the story and the song, and while they sit 
there, tippling in boon companionship and 
merry in their cups, the chirruping of the 
crickets about the hearth seems an echo of 
their convivial glee. And when they sepa- 
rate, some no doubt are not as steady on 
their legs as they should be, and here and 
there one and perhaps another falls asleep in 
his chair with his glass beside him, drowsiiy 
puffing his churchwarden-pipe. And woe 
betide him if, still in his place, the house- 
maid should surprise him, for short will be 
his shrift and long the sleep into which he 
will suddenly pass. For when daylight 





comes, blackbeetles be- 
come mere blackbeetles, 
and housemaids when 
they see them cannot see 
their opera-hats and their 
umbrellas, their pipes 
and their tankards. If 
they did they would not 
treat them as they do. 
But it is the same with 
the fairies, for if you meet 
them by daylight you 
would never guess they 
were anything out of the 
common. 

But who comes here, 
that the mice should be 
so shocked, and hold up their hands and 
turn up the'r noses? Alas! it is a black- 
beetle 
who has 
caroused 
too deep- 
ly. Hard 
by the 
kitchen- 
drawer 
stands a 
bowl, and 
leaning 
up against 
. wae 
round are 
pieces of 
firewood, 
deceitfully 
put there by the cook to tempt the intem- 
perate insects to their fate. The faggots 

make gentle 











‘‘ With his glass beside him” 











causeways up to 
the brink of the 
bowl, and inside 
the bowl is beer, 
sweetened with 
sugar, the me- 
theglin of old- 
world __ heroes, 
and __ terribly 
tempting to 
modern _black- 
beetles. Manya 








‘* The old trap-joke” 


reckless toper 
has lost his life 
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in that treacherous basin, and many another 
will, for with vice made so easy and so 
tempting, when can victims fail? And 
enough always drink their fill and escape 
to boast of it, that others are always ready 
to try their luck. And this is one of them, 
lurching eccentrically homewards, and the 
mice, who-do not care for beer with sugar 
in it, call him ‘‘a shocking example.” 

Poor blackbeetle!: To-morrow, when he 
has slept his headache away, he will go back 
to the bowl, in spite of all that the elders 
say, and in the morning, if the housemaid 
could only see them, she will find his hat and 
umbrella floating on the top. But all she 
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“ Till his hair stands on end with fright” 


will see will be a common blackbeetle, very 
much drowned, at the bottom. And she will 
jerk him out into the kitchen fire with a bit 
of firewood, and say, ‘Only one in the beer 
last night, cook.” And the cook will say, 
“You'd better put the basin somewhere else : 
by the larder door will do; they’re beginning 
to twig it. And you’d better move that 
mouse-trap too.” 

And an old mouse sitting inside the mouth 
of her hole by the kitchen fender, just far 
enough inside to hear without being seen, 
hears what is said, and chuckles so loud that 
the cat gets up, and goes off to the hole 
and sniffs it, and sits down by the side of it 
and goes to sleep there. 
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‘* At the page-boy’s door” 


For the mice all treat that trap as a huge 
joke, and every time it is moved you would 
think a new number of a comic 
mouse-paper had come out, for 
they go about nudging each 
other and laughing and poking 
one another in the ribs and ask- 
ing if they’ve “seen it.” And 
when the house is quiet, an old 
mouse goes to the trap and de- 
livers a lecture on “Toasted 
Cheese as a Joke,” and his 
audience hold their sides with 
laughter, and even the lecturer 
himself sometimes rolls over with 
laughing at his own jokes. He 
explains, too, “the Mechanism 

of the Mouse-trap,” and the 
young ones are shown how to 
let it off without hurting them- 
selves and keep their tails out 
of the way; and then the lec- 
turer eats the cheese, just to 
show how it is done. And alto- 
gether they have great fun over the cook’s 
trap. 

But the good soul goes on setting it, all 
because once—it was a long time ago, 
and the trap was comparatively a novelty 
then—a 
mouse 
who was 
playing 
at Puss in 
the Cor- 
ner must 


needs. 
make the by, yim ** 
trap its 
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and, scampering into it carelessly when it 
was chased by its playmate, let the spring 
off and got caught. And everybody came to 
see the mouse that was caught, and the cook 
herself showed it to them, And last of all, 
they showed it to the cat; and then they 
took the trap, and the page-boy shook the 
mouse out for the cat to catch. But the 
mouse did not go the way that they expected, 
but ran up the kitchen-maid’s frock instead, 
and the kitchen-maid rushed screaming into 
the passage, and then the mouse 
ran down the grating. And the 
cook was so vexed she slapped 
the page-boy for being clumsy. 
And it told all the other mice 
exactly what had happened, and 
what a fright it had had; but 
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on to the washhand-stand till she feels quite 
sure that there are burglars in the house and 
puts her head under the bedclothes for fear 
she should see one. All of which conduces 
greatly to the gaiety of the mice. 

Not that they have not their serious. 
moments and employments. Often if you 
will listen you will hear when the piano has 
been left open a young mouse, some boarding- 
school chit, running up and down the scales, 
and at other times, when you think they are 
only scuffling and squeaking 
behind the wainscot, they are 
having their singing lessons 
or learning to dance. And 
on the large public ques- 
tions that interest the black- 





it said, with glee, “I ate the 
cheese.” 

So the mice know all about 
the old trap and the cat and 
the cook, but it does not make 
them sad. On the contrary, 
whenever they are making 
appointments they generallysay 
“by the trap,” and at night, 
when they have nothing else to 
do, they go and scratch at the 
page-boy’s door or get inside 
the wall just at the head of his 
bed and roll loose lumps of 
mortar about till his hair stands on end with 
fright. 

And sometimes they go into the cook’s 
room and run about with her curl papers and 
nibble her shoes and jump off the mantelpiece 





**Some boarding-school chit” 


beetles, especially the ini- 
quitous traffic carried on in 
poisons, they always take 
their part in debate, and 
when you hear them particu- 
larly excited you need not 
suppose they are always fight- 
ing. It is probably what is 
called in Ireland “a political 
discussion,” and the thumps 
and thwacks and squeaks 
that you hear are what the 
Irish call “ arguments.” 

* Ohno, it isn’tatalladulltime 
in the kitchen when the rest of 
the house has gone upstairs, and if you think 
“everybody” is in bed and asleep, just because 
the servants and the cat and the canary are not 
awake, you should sit up in the kitchen without 
a light, and you will hear—what you will hear. 








THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM 


By EDWARD STUART TALBOT, D.D. 


VICAR OF LEEDS 


that some name or phrase seems to be, 
as it were, always meeting us in the 
street. It is mentioned in speeches 
or articles. We see it in newspaper head- 
ings or hear it alluded to in talk. So we 
pick up some vague idea of what it means ; 
but beyond this we do not seem to get. 


| T happens to all of us from time to time 


The people about us are as vague 4s 
ourselves ; and those who know forget our 
ignorance, and do not explain. 

And yet these names often stand for 
things which mean to count for a great deal, 
and are sometimes going to count for a great 
deal, in coming days. 

Perhaps to many people lately the name 
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at the head of this article has been one of 
the kind. “The Gothenburg System!” 
Where does it come from? Who made it, 
and when and what for? and what have we 
to do with it? 

This little paper is meant to answer these 
questions. It is addressed “to the public 
unlearned on the subject, by one of them- 
selves,” who has tried to learn its A B C. 

I. Gothenburg is a middle-sized town in 
Sweden, of now over 100,000 inhabitants ; 
and the Gothenburg system meant in the 
first place the results of a law passed nearly 
thirty years ago in that town, for putting the 
sale of bradnnvin, the native brandy, upon a 
better footing. 

Let no one, however, picture Gothenburg 
as a little temperance Utopia. If it were, 
perhaps it would be less likely to give help to 
us who live in places so unlike Utopias. 
The very opposite is the case. A Swedish 
writer, discussing statistics of pauperism, 
has called Gothenburg “out and out the 
worst situated town in Sweden and Scan- 
dinavia.” Certainly in the year 1866 it 
was a very drunken city, in (to quote 
a great brewer of her own) “the most 
drunken country of the world.” That was 
the reason why it introduced its scheme, 
for which the way had been prepared by 
twenty years of brave temperance effort to 
rouse public opinion. The method of the 
system was simply this, that a large part of 
the public-house traffic of the town was 
transferred to a company, formed upon 
philanthropic grounds, and working under 
special agreed conditions. In their official 
documents the company describe themselves 
as “bound... . to conduct the said 
traffic with the sole object of improving the 
moral and material condition of the working 
classes, without any view to their own 
private profit.” This does not mean that 
the members of the company did it “for 
love,” in the slang sense of those words. 
They got a fixed return, 6 per cent., upon 
their capital, which was, as a hostile critic 
admits, only “the current interest of the time 
and country.” But after that not a penny 
was to go to them, the whole profits being 
paid to the treasurer of the town for public 
purposes. 

Here then was a powerful instrument of 
reform. Instead of over sixty publicans, each 
keen on driving the best trade he can, a 





single company of men not only pledged 
but eager to work the trade so as to 
lessen it. 

What did they do? They suppressed a 
number of the houses altogether, nearly one 
out of every three in Gothenburg; they 
raised the price of the liquor; and they 
framed a number of regulations aiming at 
the amendment of the trade in detail. This 
is a very important point. Sometimes we 
hear so much of big plans of temperance 
reform that we forget how many single 
changes there are, each of which would 
stand for a large and immediate diminution 
of sin and misery. Let me _ therefore, 
instead of keeping strictly to what the 
Gothenburg company did in 1866, go on 
to the effects which the system had in its 
first ten years, upon the drinking habits 
of the people. They were not miraculous ; 
they might even be called distinctly dis- 
appointing. 

Gothenburg was not Utopia after the 
change any more than before it. But let us 
just look at its difficulties and we shall 
perhaps think that never did an experiment 
start more cruelly hampered. 

(1) The system was really only half a 
system. ‘There were a certain number of 
houses which had vested interests and could 
not be given to the company, though per- 
haps they were not such as working men 
have much to do with. 

(2) There were also a large number of 
‘off licences” owned by people who could 
sell spirits for home-drinking, mostly, it is 
true, to the well-to-do. (This was mitigated 
a few years later, by giving the company a 
certain control over these licences.) 

(3) Wine and beer were not included in 
the arrangement at all! Beer was even 
regarded as a temperance drink! 

(4) It was a “roaring time” in trade— 
when wages went up, and drink went up with 
them. 

So no wonder if in ten years the cause 
had not wholly prospered, and many people 
were led to pronounce the new system a 
failure. Still even then the same brewer told 
a Committee of our House of Lords that in 
the past ten years arrests for drunkenness 
had decreased 21 per cent. in Gothenburg, 
and increased 60 per cent. in Stockholm. 
Stockholm herself seems to have drawn the 
moral, for in 1875 she adopted the system, 
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against a powerful force of vested interests, and 
in so doing reduced her brandy-bars from 193 
to 87 in a single day without a murmur from 
the working class. This act on the part of 
Stockholm introduces the second chapter in 
our history of the Gothenburg system in 
which it leaves its birthplace and goes out 
into the world, no longer a system, so much 
as a disembodied spirit or principle, which 
can be embodied in a variety of ways suiting 
the circumstances of different places. 

But before we leave Gothenburg let us finish 
that first chapter. During the second ten years 
at Gothenburg circumstances changed, and 
improvement, visible improvement, set in. We 
have the result described by friend and foe. 
The foe, or at least a very unsparing critic, says, 
“It is true that the Gothenburg scheme has 
done some good. Beyond doubt the pre- 
vailing opinion amongst those Swedes and 
Norwegians who are most likely to judge the 
question intelligently and impartially is that 
the system has been of advantage to the 
cause of sobriety wherever it has been 
brought into operation.” But Herr Wieselgren, 
with far nearer and fuller knowledge, showsthat 
between 1875 and 1892, while the popu- 
lation has nearly doubled, the spirits con- 
sumed have, distinctly declined, so that the 
amount of spirits sold per head of the popula- 
tion has been reduced by more than a half. 
People have said that this was due to moral 
influences, or to bad times, but if so why 
should the sale of beer go up in the same 
period so much that, instead of 130 beer- 
shops as in 1875, there were nearly 1300 in 
1892? Plainly because spirits were, and 
beer was not, under the restraint of the 
“ system.” 

Let us add the dictum of the Chief of Police 
in the town to certain American inquirers : 
«‘ The difference between conditions under the 
old and new order of things is as the difference 
between night and day.” The Gothenburg 
system has succeeded in Gothenburg, and 
will succeed more when the day comes for the 
extension of it to beer. 

II. But we know the saying, “ Imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery,” and we 
shall perhaps find the best evidence about 
Gothenburg by going outside it. During 
the twenty-eight years since the Gothen- 
burg company started, what has happened ? 
First, the principle has conquered the land of 
its birth. ‘From town to town,” say careful 


inquirers, “it has slowly spread by the sheer 
force of its admitted superiority. Scores of 
objections as to the difficulties . . . . have 
proved in this long experience of town and 
country to be without foundation. All the 
cities and almost all the towns, 129 in all, in 
both countries (Sweden and Norway) are now 
covered by this system for the sole reason that 
every moral and social interest has been found 
to be the gainer.” It has become—what you 
sometimes hear it called—the Scandinavian 
principle of public-house reform. Swedes and 
Norwegians, sharply divided politically and 
otherwise, have yielded alike to the “* Gothen- 
burg system.” Not that its forms have been 
quite alike in the two countries. Adaptability 
without loss of type is a great sign of vitality in 
institutions, as in animals, and the system 
comes to our view greatly strengthened by the 
fact that under varying circumstances it has 
been able, while keeping its identity, to take 
various forms. The generic or family features 
everywhere are : 

(1) Ownership of licences in the public 
interest and not by private persons for their 
own profit. 

(2) Profits of the company limited to a 
fixed and moderate rate of interest. 

(3) All takings beyond this devoted to 
public purposes. 

(4) Regulations intended to check the sale 
of liquor, or to limit the hours at which and 
persons to whom it can be sold. 

The points in which the two prominent 
examples of Gothenburg and Bergen differ 
are as follows : 

1. In Gothenburg the company is bound, 
after taking its 6 per cent., to pay the 
profits to the municipality... This evidently 
gives the system a powerful advantage with 
public opinion, by making a direct and large 
reduction of the rates. But we suspect 
“Greeks even when they bring gifts”; and 
strong temperance reformers have not un- 
naturally, and perhaps not unnecessarily, 
scented danger here, in the possibility that 
when the town gains much from the sales, it 
may become interested in sustaining them, or 
at least half-hearted about vigorous measures 
for further reducing them. In Bergen, to 
meet this difficulty, it has been arranged that 
the company itself should vote the disposi- 
tion of the surplus to divers public objects. 
Certainly it makes one’s mouth water to hear 
what with these powers the company has 
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been able to do— £64,000 in thirteen years, 
or nearly £5000 a year, in a town of 
53,000 inhabitants to works of usefulness, 
charity, and beauty! Museums, asylums, 
libraries, art-schools, homes: but beyond 
this (let every temperance reformer hear !) 
labourers’ waiting-rooms on temperance lines 
without any liquor, a home for inebriates, 
to say nothing of a grand carriage road, the 
“ Dram-way,” up the noble heights above the 
town, a beautiful park, and a band to play 
in it! Plainly here too, where the public 
gets so much advantage, the public may be 
pressed by the publican’s temptations. The 
best answer seems to be that the difficulty has 
not practically occurred ; and certainly public 
opinion (upon which every scheme of temper- 
ance reform must ultimately rely for success) 
can have very little temperance energy in it, if 
it does not succeed in preventing such a mal- 
versation of a system aimed and shaped to 
promote temperance, and to give the most 
visible and public evidence of its blessings. 

2. Gothenburg has tried to make its 
public-houses less harmful morally and physi- 
cally for the people, and more available as 
places of decent resort and entertainment 
by associating the sale of viands with that of 
spirits. In Bergen, on the other hand, where 
the pressing evil was dram-drinking the bar has 
been austerely reduced to its own immediate 
purpose and no other. It is “a long narrow 
bar devoid of seats or other furniture except- 
ing only a plain wooden counter” ; there are 
no barmaids ; no loitering is permitted ; no 
one is served with moré than two glasses of 
spirits. It would be difficult to throw the 
weight of a system against a practice more 
effectually than is done in Bergen by this 
treatment of dram-drinking. 

The results in Norway seem even more 
encouraging than in Sweden. Nearly every 
town in Norway has put its traffic into the 
hands of a company, and “once tried it has 
always been retained.” Not a breath of 
scandal has touched any of the companies ; 
in every case the management has been 
honest. “The company system has never 
been made a political question.” When we 
ask what effect has all this had upon drink- 
ing, we find that the number of public- 
houses in the towns has been diminished by 
one half. The average consumption seems 
also to have diminished by more than one half. 
Not that we must rashly put “two and two 
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together,” and take for granted that one of 
these has caused the other. In point of 
fact, the consumption figures are taken for 
the whole of Norway (and not for the towns 
alone) : they show accordingly the combined 
effect of the system in the towns, and the 
local veto in the country, for in this comfort- 
able way do these two rivals divide Norway 
pretty well between them. 

When we bear in mind that beer is not 
under the system, and that the wholesale 
trade in brandy is also outside of it (which 
means that if you like to club with a few 
friends for a cask of brandy, you can not 
only be independent of the public-house but 
get your brandy a good deal cheaper), I 
think we shall be much more ready to praise 
the system for what it has done than to 
criticise it for what it has yet to do. And it 
is not the least encouraging point of the 
whole matter that some Norwegian towns 
have actually given the first example of in- 
cluding the sale of beer. 

Thus the second chapter of the history 
brings us, not to a wind-up of the story, 
but to a development still advancing by the 
momentum of its own success. 

III. The transition is easy to the third 
chapter, of which only the first pages are yet 
written, and which we may hope to see 
include a record of reform and blessing in 
our own land. Once more, as in the Viking 
days, our shores are threatened by Norse inva- 
ders ; only now they are ideas and precedents, 
not warriors; and they come to help and 
teach, not to harm and burn. 

The Gothenburg system did not work long 
without attracting attention ; and as early as 
1879, a committee of the British House of 
Lords advised that legislative facilities should 
be afforded for the local adoption of schemes 
of the kind, “or some modification of 
them.” One such modification was already 
proposed. Birmingham, perhaps the best led 
and most stirring of the English municipalities 
of that day, made a move in the direction of 
an experiment like the Swedish, except that 
the municipality itself would have been 
responsible for the trade. The promoters of 
the experiment, of whom Mr. Chamberlain 
was the leader, did not obtain the necessary 
Parliamentary sanction, and for the time the 
matter dropped. 

Englishmen are slow to move in such 
matters upon theory: and at the time the 
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evidence of experienced and trained opinion 
was inadequate. Since then it has been 
rolling up. Our own countrymen have 
contributed their share. Sir F. Plunkett, 
our Minister at Stockholm, heads the list by 
his report in 1890, on the working of the 
Gothenburg system, published as No. 184 
of Foreign Office Reports. In this he 
quoted the replies of twenty-two Vice-consuls, 
“‘ without exception favourable to the system,” 
“another unanimously favourable opinion of 
the Governors of provinces,” bearing an 
earlier date. Both these sets of opinions, 
of course, refer to the working of the 
system in different localities besides Gothen- 
burg and Stockholm. From Norway we 
have similar evidence. ‘Twenty-two English- 
men with an average residence of thirteen 
years in Norway, have come forward in 
a memorial to Lord Rosebery, to vindi- 
cate the system against a critic. The Bishop 
of Chester, in a recent pamphlet, claims that 
go per cent. of the evidence is in favour of 
the system. Of course there have not been 
wanting hostile criticisms. This is as it 
should be. A good case is the better for 
being threshed out. In this case the oppo- 
sition is represented by a representative of 
English Prohibitionists and by a representa- 
tive of the English Trade. The prohibi- 
tionists fear lest the system should stand in 
the way of their own more drastic remedy, 
and they dislike all dabbling in alcohol, how- 
ever well-intended and however successful. 
The trade dislike the system because it does, 
not too little, buttoo much. This makes their 
representatives somewhat prejudiced wit- 
nesses. It is the more encouraging, therefore, 
to find that Mr. Whyte, the Prohibitionist, 
allows that “the scheme has done some good,” 
and that the prevailing opinion amongst intelli- 
gent and impartial Swedes and Norwegians is 
that it has done good to the cause of sobriety ; 
and that Mr. Mortimer, the Brewers’ Agent, in 
his own table gives the result that between 
1878 and 1891 the amount of brannvin sold 
in Gothenburg sank slightly, while (if 20,000 
gallons is a slight fall) the population rose from 
65,000 to 104,000. Moreover these two 
pamphlets have given occasion to such 
vigorous and riddling replies from two 
eminent Swedes, that the result has been 
to bring out the favourable evidence more 
clearly than ever. Meanwhile, in America 
official inquiry has been made, resulting in 


two reports; one by Dr. Gould, of the 
Washington Labour Bureau, and another by a 
commission of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
This latter, a pamphlet of 180 pages, excel- 
lently written and admirably indexed, gives (as 
Dr. Gould had done) a most cordial approval 
to the system: and includes a draft Act sug- 
gested for adoption in Massachusetts itself. 

Thus it is as no new and untried crotchet 
that this Gothenburg system comes upon 
English ground. 

Ever since the well-timed letters of the 
Bishop of Chester to the 7imes in the summer 
of 1892, interest in this matter has been 
steadily rising. Public speakers are always 
referring to it, Sir W. Lawson makes jokes 
about it and its supporters, and “damns it 
with faint praise.” Mr. Gladstone has sent out 
of his retirement a warm commendation of it. 
Mr. Chamberlain tells us that he has not had 
his ‘confidence in the soundness of its 
principles in the slightest degree shaken.” 
Mr. Asquith suggests difficulties about it for 
criticism, but would like to see it tried. 
There is the point. We want freedom for 
the trial. It cannot be tried except where, 
by acquiring all the licences in a place, it 
can get a fair trial, and for that Parliamentary 
powers are wanted. They can be gained in 
two ways. The first is that of a Special Act 
enabling a particular town to adopt the system. 
It is rumoured that Aberdeen is disposed to 
make the experiment. But the second way, 
which is more permanent and adequate, is 
that of making the adoption of the system one 
alternative for local option. Then any town, 
where the capital could be raised and the 
people persuaded, might try the experiment. 

. Much will turn on the action of the 
thoroughgoing temperance  prohibitionist 
party. Let us see what are the arguments 
by which the system may appeal to them. 

(1) It is a popular plan: it appeals straight 
to a decision of the people itself in each 
locality. 

(2) It need not quarrel with their own favour- 
ite opinion of veto or total prohibition. The 
two alternatives may well be tried alongside, 
as they are in Norway and Sweden. 

(3) It has already conciliated a good deal 
of favour with the temperance party in the 
land of its birth. ‘The earlier fears of the 
temperance party, that the principles of local 
option and prohibition would suffer, are no 
longer felt by the leaders of the temperance 
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movement.” “Even the great mass of the 
abstainers (in Norway) have with great vigour 
united in supporting a proposition . . 
which would grant the companies a complete 
monopoly of all sales of brandy.” 

To those, on the other hand, who are 
interested in the present state of licensing 
and concerned with the trade, it is more 
difficult to speak. But even they, looking 
at the matter, not as brewers or publicans, 
but as men, may surely feel the advantage 
of a more public-spirited, and less interested 
system, of managing these edged-tools of 
liquor selling. They may be quite ready 
to welcome a plan which cannot proceed 
by sudden and violent revolution, but only 
by gradual and quietly extending change. 

Undoubtedly the great difficulty of this as 
of every other “reforming” proposal, lies 
in the compensation question. The adoption 
of the Gothenburg scheme is not dependent 
on the way in which that question is settled, 
and should not, therefore, be prejudiced by 
any considerations connected with it. But 
this much it may be permitted to add, that a 
plan which would raise out of the liquor 


traffic itself a large revenue available for public 
purposes, can face compensation problems with 
some special advantage for their solution. 

Another difficulty is that of raising the 
capital to start a company. But what has 
been done in poor Norway should not be 
impossible in far wealthier Britain. Already 
some offers have been made, and the 
Recorder of a great city (Leeds) has said 
from his official place that if such a scheme 
were started he would gladly embark money 
in it. It would be quite possible that even 
some of the best among the wealthy men of 
the trade would assist the experiment. 

Under these circumstances no better service 
can be done to the commonwealth than that of 
any individual (such as the reader) who will 
actively consider, and, if he approves, join in 
pressing, the claims of a system which appeals 
to experience, asks for experiment, and offers 
to our self-governing communities a policy of 
effective self-reform.* 


* A bird’s-eye view of the Scandinavian system, and 
also a broad-sheet showing the Pros and Cons of Com- 
pensation, can now be obtained (1d.) through Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son’s bookstalls. 





THE KOREAN PEOPLE 
By Proressor R. K. DOUGLAS 


>4N the transition state through 
@) which Korea is now passing, 
it is difficult to speak with 
certainty on any social 
matter existing in_ that 
country. What is to-day 
may be quite changed to-morrow, and after 
she has passed through the crucible of inva- 
sion and war, it is impossible to foretell to 
what extent and in what direction the 
manners and customs of the people may be 
transformed. For centuries the influence of 
China has been paramount in the country as 
is at once made apparent to the traveller by 
the upturned roofs and general style of the 
architecture which distinguish the temples 
and the better class of houses. The king’s 
palace, for example, is to all intents and 
purposes a Chinese building, though in 
quaint contrast to its general design 
western science has made its mark upon it 
in the shape of an engine-house and electric 





lamps. The king himself is, among Asiatic 
sovereigns, a progressive. He has striven 
with might and main to introduce Western 
improvements among his people, and to his 
credit it is to be said that he inaugurated a 
postal system, a mint, a model farm, and 
other innovations. But unhappily his is a 
household which is divided against itself. 
The queen is a member of a powerful native 
family which has allied itself throughout with 
Chinese traditions and customs, and in col- 
lusion with the Chinese representative at 
Seoul, this obstructive lady and her friends 
have succeeded in thwarting the king’s plans 
for improving the very sorry condition of his 
subjects. The establishment of the postal 
system produced a riot in which the king 
very nearly lost his life; the mint was still- 
born and the farm after a brief and chequered 
existence was allowed to return to a state of 
nature. 

Circumstances have been against the king 
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A BEGGARMAN 


throughout his troublous life. During his 
minority a regent, who was a member of the 
present queen’s family, ruled, and gave vent 
to his proclivities by presenting a stolid 
opposition to foreigners and all their ways. 
He received, therefore, a damnosa hereditas 
on taking over the reins of power, and has 
been kicking against the pricks of barbarism 
ever since. It has been China’s object to 
keep Korea weak, and the people servile, 

















A BEGGARWOMAN 


and so far she has succeeded admirably. 
The people are miserably poor, untaught and 
uncared for. There was a time when they 
possessed independent ways and a certain 
progressive tendency, but these have died 
out under the baneful influence of China 
and the distinctive characteristics which 
they still retain, and such as belong to a 
lower grade of civilisation. The first thing 
that strikes the traveller on meeting with 
Koreans, is the strange nature of their attire 
and head dresses. They alone of all people 
in the extreme East, have adopted white as 
their national colour. Loose white trousers 
and long white robes form the dress of the 
men, while on their heads they commonly 
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wear hats for the raison détre of which it 
is difficult to offer any explanation. These 
strange structures are made of wicker work, 
and are therefore powerless to protect their 
wearer from either the cold or the rain. 
The only reasonable part about them is the 
broad brim, which affords partial protection 
to the face, though it offers an inconveniently 
large surface to the wind. To preserve their 
balance strings are necessary. Koreans de- 
light in strings. Buttons are almost unknown, 
and ribands are even called upon to keep 
the bunchy garments of the people in their 
proper places. The king’s official head-dress 
is distinguished from that of his subjects by 
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HAT-MAKING 


having wings, which are tied up again with 
strings to the body of the hat. The women’s 
dress is such as must make the angels weep. 
Like the men’s, it is white, and consists of 
a short tight-fitting jacket which reaches just 
below the armpits, a pair, or, if common report 
is to be believed, three pairs of loose trousers, 
and a petticoat which is presumably intended 
to fall from the jacket to the ankles, but 
which is commonly separated by an interval 
from the upper garment. To the dancing 
girls alone are reserved bright-coloured vest- 
ments of silk and satin. These adminis- 



























HAT-MAKING 


trators to the gaiety of the nation bear a 
resemblance, but at a great distance, to the 
geishas of Japan. Their main function is to 
attend at dinners, and to amuse the guests, 
which they appear to succeed in doing, if 
laughter and noise are evidences of being 
amused. ‘Their dancing is certainly not of 
the ballet order, but is rather posturing, and 
is to the European eye somewhat tame and 
uninteresting. Nor is the musical accom- 
paniment such as is calculated to add charms 
to the contortions through which they go. 
The Chinese Kin is not an exhilarating 
instrument, and when it supplements songs, 
pitched in that shrill falsetto which so 
delights the ears of Orientals, it is best heard 
at a distance. 
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Korean officials are a grave and demure 
people, and look as though the cares of 
state were more than usually burdensome. 
They are courteous in their manner to 
foreigners, and generally stately in their 
movements. Following the example of the 
Chinese, the Koreans have adopted the 
system of competitive examinations ; and as 
in China, so in Korea, every official has 
presumably satisfied the examiners that his 
knowledge of the Confucian classics is both 
wide and deep. In one curious particular 
their procedure differs entirely from that of 
their more staid and pedantic models. 
Every successful candidate is, after the ex- 
amination, introduced, as a matter of course, 
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to his examiners, who 
straightway fall upon 
him and buffet him 
soundly, tearing his 
clothes, knocking oft 
his hat, and _ besprink- 
ling his ink-bedewed 
face with flour. When 
by this rough-and-ready 
horse-play it is con- 
sidered that all conceit 
has been taken out of 
the budding graduate, 
he is allowed to retire 
and to dress himself in 
the canonical garments 
of his new order. These 
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the horse is very slight, and it requires the 
efforts of attendants on either side to keep 
the balance true as the rider lurches over 
at the least eccentric motion of the animal. 

The law as administered by these officials 
is even in a more unsatisfactory condition 
than that which prevails in China. The code 
is the same in both countries, but the inferior 
culture of the Korean magistrates renders its 
operation even more uncertain and capricious 
than among the Celestials. Torture is freely 
resorted to, and is impartially inflicted upon 
both culprits and such witnesses as decline to 
give the evidence expected of them. Unfor- 
tunately the means of inflicting pain are infinite 
in variety, and the Koreans supplement the 
horrors of Chinese tor- 
ture-chambers with some 
peculiarly their own, 
and too fiendishly in- 
genious in their cruelty 
to bear description. 

The Korean army, 
like every other native 
organisation, is in a 
thoroughly chaotic state, 
and is quite unfit to 
resist even such troops 
as China might be able 


to put in the field 
against it. Their wea- 
pons are bows and 


arrows and matchlocks, 
and their drill is lack- 
ing in all those man- 








are quaint enough, but 
the hat which fashion 
obliges him to wear surpasses in eccentricity 
the strangest head-gear common among this 
peculiar people. So soon as the graduate 
blossoms into an official, he gives up walking, 
and is either borne in an open sedan chair 
or rides on horseback. In neither position 
can he be said to be at his ease. The sedan 
chair is raised high above the poles, and is, 
in fact, a monocycle, being supported, when 
long distances have to be traversed, by an 
upright which terminates in a single wheel. 
As the roads are infamous, the motion of 
the chair is uncertain and jumpy, and 
threatens at every turn to overthrow its 
stately occupant into the mud. As horse- 
men, the mandarins are not what the 
French call “strong.” Their hold upon 


ceuvres which encourage 
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MOTHER AND CHILDREN 


steadiness and discipline. Since the post- 
office é¢meutes in 1885 an attempt, in- 
spired by the Chinese and Japanese treaty 
of that year, has been made to introduce 
the European military system. The jealousy 
which exists between the two contracting 
parties to the treaty has prevented the enlist- 
ment of either Chinese or Japanese officers for 
the new army, and in default two Americans 
have been placed at the head of 
the troops, who have done their best 
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European soldiers of carrying pistols for per- 
sonal defence at close quarters. 


To the Koreans alone, among the people 


of the extreme East, belongs the honour of 
having invented an alphabet, and they can 
also claim to have foreshadowed the modern 
ironclads by constructing at a very early 
period armour-covered boats. 
or was until lately, a specimen of such a 


There is still, 


Korean ironclad in the harbour at Chemulpo. 


The sides of this vessel, being designed as a 
defence against enemies armed like them- 


selves, are left unprotected, but the men on 


deck discharged their bows and matchlocks in 


comparative safety from under the cover of 


an iron shielding. ‘Their ordinary boats are 


made on the Chinese model, and the sailors, 
having even less nautical knowledge than 
either their Chinese or Japanese neighbours, 
eschew adventures at sea and are content 
to crawl along the coasts from harbour to 
harbour. Even under the conditions of 
this cautious seamanship the loss of life is 
annually very large, and women must weep 
in Korea as elsewhere at the loss of hus- 
bands and brothers whom the sea devours. 
The trades and callings of the natives are 
much the same as those followed in China. 
Where the wants of the people are few there 
can be no great variety in the methods of sup- 
plying them, and the machinery employed, 
such as it is, is mainly borrowed from their 





with the very unpromising material at 
their command to turn out efficient 
soldiers. Recent events have not 
shown that they have been very suc- 
cessful in their endeavour, but they 
can at least claim to have brought 
into being a force of men armed 
with European weapons. The work 
of establishing a Korean army has yet 
to be done, and one of the most 
important reforms proposed by the 
Japanese for the regeneration of the 
country is the creation of an effective 
force. In some of their weapons, as 
in many other matters, the modern 
Koreans have not by any means kept 
pace with the skill of their ancestors. 
The armour and swords of notable 
bygone heroes were handsome and 














serviceable, and they even forestalled 
the custom in force among modern 
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celestial neighbour. Silk worms are tended in 
the valleys of Korea precisely in the same way 
as in the mulberry gardens of Kiangsu, and 
the silk is wound into threads and woven 
into cloth with spinning-wheels and looms 
identical with those employed in the work- 
shops of Soochow. But silken dresses are 
only for the few. Cotton forms the staple 
material for wear, and the down-trodden 
women spend the greater part of their lives 
in making garments of this stuff for their 
lords and in washing them when made. One 
of the most familiar sounds in a Korean 
village or town is the thud of the cotton 
clothes as they are beaten on blocks of wood 
to give them a surface polish after they have 
passed through the wash-tub. This is the 
only means of calendering known to the 
people, and the work it entails in a family is 
almost incessant. The robes of her husband 
are to a Korean housewife what greens were 
to Mrs. Bagnet in “ Bleak House.” She is 
always at them. The furnaces used by 
blacksmiths and the turners’ lathes are of the 
most primitive description, and are fit only 
to produce the kind of ware which peripatetic 
salesmen offer to their customers. Where 
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every one is poor trade must be dull, and 
little encouragement is to be found for enter- 
prising and inventive hucksters from the 
poverty-stricken households in Korea. 
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CONCLUDING PAPER 


EWTON fashioned a concave mirror 
from a mixture of copper and tin, 
which gives a surface with almost 
the lustre of silver. An image 

of the star was produced in the focus of 
this mirror, and then this image, when 
examined by a magnifying eye-piece, permits 
the astronomer to study the star at what is 
equivalent to a greatly reduced distance. 
Such is the principle of the famous reflecting 
telescope which bears the name of Newton. 
The little reflector which he constructed, 
represented in the adjoining figure, is still 
preserved as one of the treasures of the 
Royal Society. The telescope tube had the 
very modest dimensions of one inch in 
diameter. It was, however, the precursor of 
a whole series of magnificent instruments, 
each outstripping the other in magnitude, 
until at last the culminating point was 


attained in the construction of Lord Rosse’s 
mammoth reflector of six feet in aperture. 
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Newton’s discovery of the composition of 
light led to an embittered controversy, which 
caused no little worry to the great philo- 
sopher. Some of those who attacked him 
enjoyed considerable and, it must be ad- 
mitted, even well-merited repute in the 
ranks of science. They alleged, however, 
that the elongation of the coloured band 
which Newton had noticed was due to this, 
to that, or to the other—to anything, in fact, 
rather than to the true cause which Newton 
assigned. With characteristic patience and 
love of truth, Newton steadily replied to 
each such attack. He showed most com- 
pletely how utterly his adversaries had 
misunderstood the subject, and how slight 
indeed was their acquaintance with the 
natural phenomenon in question. In reply 
to each point raised, he was ever able to cite 
fresh experiments and adduce fresh illustra- 
tions, until at last 
his opponents re- 
tired worsted from 
the combat. 

Had Newton 
done nothing fur- 
ther than make his 


wonderful  dis- 
coveries in light, 
his fame would 
have gone down 


to posterity as one 
of the greatest of 
Nature’s interpre- 
ters. But it was 
reserved for him to accomplish other dis- 
coveries, which have pushed even his ana- 
lysis of the sunbeam into the background ; 
it is he who has expounded the system of 
the universe by the discovery of the law of 
universal gravitation. 

It was at Woolsthorpe, in the year 1666, 
that Newton’s attention appears to have been 
concentrated upon gravitation. Whatever 
may be the extent to which we accept’ the 
more or less mythical story as to how the 
fall of an apple first directed the attention 
of the philosopher to the fact that gravitation 
must extend through space, it seems, at all 
events, certain that this is an excellent illus- 
tration of the line of reason which he followed. 
He argued in this way. The earth attracts 
the apple; it would do so, no matter how 
high might be the tree from which that apple 
fell. It would then seem to follow that this 
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power which resides in the earth by which 
it can draw all external bodies towards it, ex- 
tends far beyond the altitude of the loftiest 
tree. Indeed, we seem to find no limit to 
it. At the greatest elevation which has ever 
been attained in a balloon, the attractive 
power of the earth is still exerted, and though 
we cannot by any actual experiment reach 
an altitude more than a few miles above the 
earth, yet it is certain that gravitation would 
extend to elevations far greater. It is plain, 
thought Newton, that a stone let fall from 
a point a hundred miles above this earth’s 
surface, would be drawn down by the attrac- 
tion, and would continually gather fresh 
velocity until it reached the ground. From 
a hundred miles it was natural to think of 
what would happen at a thousand miles, or 
at hundreds of thousands of miles. No 
doubt the intensity of the attraction becomes 
weaker with every 
increase in the alti- 
tude, but that action 
would still exist to 
some extent, no 
matter how lofty 
may be the eleva- 
tion which has been 
attained. 

It then occurred 
to Newton, that 
though the moon 
is at an altitude of 
two hundred and 
forty thousand miles 
above the earth, yet that the attractive power 
of the earth must extend to the moon. He 
was particularly led to think of the moon in 
this connection, not only because the moon 
is so much closer to the earth than are any of 
the other celestial bodies, but also because 
the moon is an appendage to the earth, 
always revolving around it. The moon is 
certainly attracted to the earth, and yet the 
moon does not fall down ; how is this to be 
accounted for? The explanation was to be 
found in the character of the moon’s present 
motion. If the moon were left for a moment 
at rest, there can be no doubt that the attrac- 
tion of the earth would begin to draw the lunar 
globe in towards our globe. In the course 


of a few days our satellite would come down 
on the earth with a most fearful crash. This 
catastrophe is averted by the circumstance 
that the moon has a movement of revolu- 
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tion around the earth. Newton was able 
to calculate from the known laws of 
mechanics, which he had himself been 
mainly instrumental in discovering, what 
the attractive power of the earth must 
be, so that the moon shall move pre- 
cisely as we find it to move. It then 
appeared that the very power which 
makes an apple fall at the earth’s sur- 
face, is the power which guides the moon 
in its orbit. 

Once this step had been taken, the 
whole scheme of the universe might 
almost be said to have become unrolled 
before the eye of the philosopher. It was 
natural to suppose that just as the moon 
was guided and controlled by the attrac- 
tion of the earth, so the earth itself, in 
the course of its great annual progress, 
should be guided and controlled by 
the superattractive power of the sun. If 
this were so with regard to the earth, 
then it would be impossible to doubt 
that in the same way the movements of 
the planets could be explained to be con- 
sequences of solar attraction. It was at 
this point that the great laws of Kepler 
became especially significant. Kepler had 
shown how each of the planets revolves in an 
ellipse around the sun, which is situated on 
one of the foci. This discovery had been 
arrived at from the interpretation of observa- 
tions. Kepler had himself assigned no reason 
why the orbit of a planet should be an ellipse 
rather than any other of the infinite number 
of closed curves which might be traced around 
the sun. Kepler had also shown, and here 
again he was merely deriving the results 
from observation, that when the movements 
of two planets were compared together, the 
square of the periodic time in which each 
planet revolved was proportional to the 
cube of its mean distance from the sun. 
This also Kepler merely knew to be true as 
a fact, he gave no demonstration of the 
reason why nature should have adopted this 
particular relation between the distance and 
the periodic time rather than any other. 
Then, too, there was also the law by which 
Kepler, with unparalleled ingenuity, explained 
the way in which the velocity of a planet 
varies at the different points of its track, 
when he showed how the planet described 
equal areas around the sun in equal times. 
These were the materials with which Newton 
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Showing Newton's rooms; on the leads of the gate- 
way he placed his telescope 


set to work. He proposed to infer from 
these the actual laws regulating the force by 
which the sun guides the planets. Here it 
was that his sublime mathematical genius 
came into play. Step by step Newton ad- 
vanced until he had completely accounted 
for all the phenomena. ‘ 

Many great discoveries now crowded in 
upon Newton. He first of all gave the 
explanation of the tides that ebb and flow 
on our shores. Even in the earliest times 
the tides had been shown to be related to 
the moon. It was noticed that the tides 
were specially high during full moon or 
during new moon, and this circumstance 
obviously pointed to the existence of some 
connection between the moon and these 
movements of the water, though as to what 
that connection was no one had any concep- 
tion until Newton announced the law of 
universal gravitation. Newton then made it 
plain that the rise and fall of the water was 
simply a consequence of the attractive power 
which the moon exerted upon the liquid 
materials on our globe. He showed also, 
that to a certain extent the sun produces 
tides, and he was able to explain how, when 
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the sun and the moon both conspire, the 
joint result was to produce especially high 
tides, which we call “springs;” while if 
the solar tide was low, while the lunar tide 
was high, then we had the phenomenon of 
“ neap ” tides. 

But perhaps the most signal of Newton’s 
applications of the law of gravitation was 
connected with the movements of the moon. 
In its orbit round the earth our satellite is, 
of course, mainly guided by the great attrac- 
tion of our globe. If there were no other 
body in the universe, then the centre of the 
moon must necessarily perform an ellipse, 
and the centre of the earth would lie in the 
focus of that ellipse. Nature, however, does 
not allow the movements to possess the 
simplicity which this arrangement would 
imply, for the sun is present as a source of 
disturbance. The sun attracts the moon, 
and the sun attracts the earth, and the 
consequence is that the moon’s movement 
is seriously affected by the influence of the 
sun. It is not allowed to move exactly in 
an ellipse, nor is the earth exactly in the 
focus. How great was Newton’s achieve- 
ment in the solution of this problem will 
be appreciated if we realise that he not 
only had to determine from the law of 
gravitation the nature of the disturbance 
of the moon, but he had actually to 
construct the mathematical tools by 
which alone such calculations could be 
effected. 

The resources of Newton’s genius 
seemed, however, to prove equal to 
almost any demand which could be 
made upon it. He saw that each planet 
must disturb the other, and in that way 
he was able to render a satisfactory 


account of certain phenomena 
which had perplexed all preceding 
investigators. That mysterious 
movement by which the pole of 
the earth sways about among the 
stars had been long an enigma, 
but Newton showed that the moon 
grasped with its attraction the pro- 
tuberant mass about the equator 
of the earth, and thus tilted the 
earth’s axis ina way that accounted 
for the phenomenon which had been 
known but unexplained for two 
thousand years. All these dis- 
coveries, were brought together 
in that immortal work, Newton’s “ Principia,” 
in which were laid the foundations of that 
great advance in knowledge which com- 
menced in consequence of these labours. 
Down to the year 1687, when the “ Princi- 
pia” was published, Newton had lived the life 
of a recluse at Cambridge, being entirely 
occupied with those transcendent researches 
to which we have referred. But in the year 
named he issued from his seclusion under 
circumstances of considerable historical in- 
terest. King James the Second attempted 
an invasion of the rights and privileges of 
the University of Cambridge by issuing a 
command that Father Francis, a Benedictine 
monk, should be received as a Master of 
Arts in the University, without having taken 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 
With this arbitrary command the University 
sternly refused to comply. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor was accordingly summoned to answer 
for an act of contempt to the authority of 
the Crown. Newton was one of nine 
delegates who were chosen to defend the 
independence of the University before the 
High Court. They were able to show that 
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Charles the Second, who had issued a 
mandamus under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, had been induced after due conside- 
ration to withdraw it. This argument 
appeared satisfactory, and the University 
gained their case. Newton’s next step in 
public life was his election, by a narrow 
majority, as member for the University. 
During the years 1688 and 1689, he seems 
to have attended to his Parliamentary duties 
with considerable regularity. 

An incident which happened in 1692 was 
apparently the cause of con- 
siderable disturbance in New- 
ton’s equanimity, if not in his 
health. He had gone to early 
morning chapel, leaving a 
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1694. Ambitious of distinction in his new 
office, Mr. Montagu addressed himself to 
the improvement of the current coin, which 
was then in a very debased condition. It 
fortunately happened that an opportunity 
occurred of appointing a new official in the 
Mint; and Mr. Montagu on the roth of 
March, 1695, wrote to offer Mr. Newton the 
position of warden. ‘The salary was to be 
five or six hundred a year, and the business 
would not require more attendance than 
Newton could spare. The Lucasian pro- 
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lighted candle among his 
papers on his desk. ‘Tradi- | 
tion asserts that his little dog i | 
“ Diamond” upset the candle ; 

at all events, when Newton 
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came back he found that many , 
valuable papers had perished < Ma 
in a conflagration. The loss “0 
of these manuscripts seems My | 

to have had a serious effect. 


Indeed, it has been asserted | A Gi 
that the distress reduced New- “3 i 
ton to a state of aberration of = «| 


mind for a considerable time. h 
This has, apparently, not been 
confirmed, but there is no 
doubt that he experienced 
considerable disquiet, for in 
writing on September 13th, 
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1693, to Mr. Pepys, he says: 12 
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at the embroilment I am in, 





and have neither eat nor slept ; Bs 


well this twelvemonth, nor 
have my former consistency 
of mind.” 

Notwithstanding the fame which Newton 
had achieved by the publication of his 
“ Principia,” and by all his researches, the 
State had not as yet taken any notice what- 
ever of the most illustrious man of science 
that this or any other country has ever pro- 
duced. Many of his friends had exerted 
themselves to procure him some permanent 
appointment, but without success. It hap- 
pened, however, that Mr. Montagu, who 
had sat with Newton in Parliament, was 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
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fessor accepted this post, and forthwith 
entered upon his new duties. 

The knowledge of physics which Newton 
had acquired by his experiments was of much 
use in connection with his duties at the 
Mint. He carried out the re-coinage with 
great skill in the course of two years, and as 
a reward for his exertions he was appointed, 
in 1697, to the Mastership of the Mint, 
with a salary between #1200 and £1500 - 
per annum. In 1701 his duties at the Mint 
being so engrossing, he resigned his Luca- 
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sian professorship at Cambridge, and at the 
same time he had to surrender his fellowship 
at Trinity College. This closed his con- 
nection with the University of Cambridge. 
It should, however, be remarked that at a 
somewhat earlier stage in his career he was 
very nearly being appointed to an office 
which might have enabled the University to 
retain the great philosopher within its pre- 
cincts. Some of his friends had almost 
succeeded in securing his nomination to the 
Provostship of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
the appointment, however, fell through, in- 
asmuch as the statute could not be evaded, 
which required that the Provost of King’s 
College should be in holy orders. 

In those days it was often the custom for 
illustrious mathematicians, when they had 
discovered a solution for some new and 
striking problem, to publish that problem as 
a challenge to the world, while withholding 
their own solution. A famous instance of 
this is found in what is known as the Brach- 
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istochrone problem, which was 
solved by John Bernouilli. The 
inature of this problem may 
‘be mentioned. It was to find 
the shape of the curve along 
which a body would slide down 
from one point (A) to another 
point (B) in the shortest time. 
It might at first be thought 
that the straight line from 
A to B, as it is undoubtedly 
the shortest distance between 
the points, would also be the 
path of quickest descent ; but 
this is not so. There is a 
curved line down which a 
bead, let as say, would run 
on a smooth wire from A to 
B in a shorter time than the 
same bead would require to 
run down the straight wire. 
Bernouilli’s problem was to 
find out what that curve must 
be. Newton solved it cor- 
rectly; he showed that the 
curve was a part of what is 
termed a cycloid—that is to 
say, a curve like that which is 
described by a nail on the 
rim of a carriage wheel as the 
wheel runs along the ground. 
Such was Newton’s geometri- 
cal- insight that he was able to transmit a 
solution of the problem on the day after he 
had received it, to the president of the Royal 
Society. 

In 1703, Newton, whose world-wide fame 
was now established, was elected president 
of the Royal Society. Year after year he 
was re-elected to this distinguished position, 
and his tenure only terminated with his life, 
he having then occupied the chair for a 
period of twenty-five years. It was in dis- 
charge of his duties as president of the Royal 
Society that Newton was brought into con- 
tact with Prince George of Denmark. In 
April, 1705, the Queen paid a visit to Cam- 
bridge as the guest of Dr. Bentley, the then 
mastér of Trinity, and in a court held at 
Trinity Lodge on April 15, 1705, the honour 
of knighthood was conferred upon the dis- 
coverer of gravitation. 

Urged by illustrious friends, who sought 
the promotion of knowledge, Newton gave 
his attention to the publication of a new 
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edition of the “ Principia.” His duties at the 
Mint, however, added to the supreme duty 
of carrying on his original investigations, left 
him but little time for the more ordinary task 
of the revision. He was accordingly induced 
to associate with himself for this purpose a 
distinguished young mathematician, Roger 
Coates, a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, who had recently been appointed 
Plumian professor of Astronomy. On July 
27, 1713, Newton, by this time a favourite 
at Court, waited on the Queen, and presented 
her with a copy of the new edition of the 
“ Principia.” 

Throughout his life Newton appears to 
have been greatly interested in theological 
studies, and he specially devoted his atten- 
tion to the subjection of prophecy. He left 
behind him a considerable manuscript on the 
prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of 
St. John, and he also wrote other theolo- 
gical papers. Many other subjects had also 
from time to time engaged his attention. 
He studied the laws of heat ; he experimented 
in pursuit of a dream of the Alchymist, 


while the philosopher who had revealed the 
nature of the heavens found occasional 
relaxation in trying to interpret hieroglyphics. 
In the last few years of his life he bore with 
fortitude a painful ailment, and on Monday, 
March 20, 1727, he died in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. On Tuesday, March 28, 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Though Newton lived long enough to 
receive the honour that his astonishing dis- 
coveries so justly merited, and though for 
many years of his life his renown was much 
greater than that of any of his contemporaries, 
yet it is not too much to say that in the 
years which have since elapsed Newton’s 
fame has steadily advanced, so that it never 
stood higher than it does at this moment. 

We hardly know whether to admire more 
the sublime discoveries at which Newton 
arrived, or the extraordinary character of 
the intellectual processes by which those 
discoveries were reached. Viewed from 
either standpoint, Newton’s “ Principia ” is in- 
comparably the greatest work on science 
that has ever yet been produced. 





ABOUT THE NEW CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA 
By W. J. FLEMING, M.D. 





>\HERE are many diseases 
) which as a rule are taken 
only once in a lifetime, 
for a single attack some- 
how secures future im- 
munity for those who have 
covered. The diseases in 
which this very remarkable effect follows 
one attack are all what we call infectious. 
They are uniformly acquired more or less 
directly from a previous case of the same 
malady. 

The physical condition which thus pre- 
vents liability to a second attack is known 
as immunity, and many explanations of it 
have been given ever since the fact was 
recognised, but until quite recently none 
can be regarded as more than unsatis- 
factory speculations. They, however, served 
to make it fairly evident that such a con- 
dition — immunity — must depend upon 
some permanent effect produced upon the 





blood or tissues. That these are being 
constantly renewed may appear to render 
permanency improbable, but even the one 
instance of a scar continuing to show itself 
through life may be enough to prove that 
acquired conditions of the tissues are not 
necessarily altered although often replaced 
by fresh material. This permanent altera- 
tion must therefore imply either an addi- 
tion to or subtraction from the body of some- 
thing inimical to or necessary for the 
existence of the disease. It was in this 
nebulous condition that opinion remained 
until the doctrine became generally received 
that all infectious diseases are due to 
microbes, and that each disease is pro- 
duced by a specific organism, originating 
that special disease, and probably no other. 
The rapid development of our knowledge 
of these organisms and of their effect upon 
animal life, soon made it evident that 
we must distinguish between two great 
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methods of action in the production of 
disease. 

Some microbes never enter the body nor 
live in it, but flourish upon its surface, and 
there produce poisons which are absorbed 
into the blood and cause disease. Others 
not only enter the body, but live, multiply, 
and produce poisons in the blood and 
tissues. 

So much for the attack. Let us now 
<onsider what defence the body has against 
such enemies, and in what way it may 
destroy them, or render them harmless. A 
well-known arrangement in Nature provides 
for the perpetuation of all living organisms 
by producing an enormously greater propor- 
tion of seeds or germs than those which 
are destined to reach maturity. By this 
method the liability to destruction, to which 
they are so greatly exposed, is counter- 
balanced. In the same way, fortunately 
for us, an infinite number of infectious 
organisms never find conditions suitable 
for growth or reproduction. Their first 
essential is a suitable soil, and it is well 
established that /ealthy animal tissues are 
not suitable. This is largely due to a 
wonderful power which not very long ago 
has been demonstrated to be possessed by 
certain cells which are very numerous in 
the blood and tissues—viz., the power of 
flocking to the place where injurious matter 
has been introduced, and devouring it, and 
carrying it away. In this manner then we 
have our first line of defence. But some- 
times the invaders are too numerous for 
the defenders, or sometimes the defenders 
are weak from starvation, disease, or similar 
causes, and the enemy obtains a firm foot- 
hold. Then the further development of 
the invasion is unchecked. But at last a 
time comes when either the enemy is 
powerful enough to kill the patient or it 
produces surroundings which destroy itself. 
It sets up conditions in which it cannot 
live. These conditions are more or less 
permanent, and make it impossible for the 
same species of organism again to flourish 
in the body while thus protected. This is 
the modern theory of immunity. 

A very close analogy, if not another 
example, of the same process is found in 
alcoholic fermentation. This is due to a 
vegetable cell reproducing itself in a fluid 
containing sugar and producing alcohol and 


carbonic acid. It is well known that, when 
a sufficient strength of alcohol has been 
attained, the process stops even if all the 
sugar has not been decomposed. Here the 
product of fermentation stops fermentation, 
and although fresh ferment is introduced no 
further action takes place. If it is desired 
to leave some of the sugar undecomposed 
and thus to produce a sweet wine of high 
alcoholic strength, the manufacturer adds 
alcohol before the process has come to its 
natural termination, and so arrests the fer- 
mentation. In an analogous way we are 
now attempting to cure these diseases by 
introducing into the system the substances 
which are produced by the organism, and 
which ultimately destroy it. To understand 
how this is possible it is necessary to study 
the evolution of this method of treatment. 
We must differentiate between two essen- 
tially different procedures. First, the pro- 
duction in a healthy individual of a 
mild form of the disease—generally modi- 
fied by transmission through animals, of which 
vaccination against small-pox is probably an 
instance ; and, second, the introduction into 
the system, not of the disease itself, but of 
those products which, as we have seen, are 
produced by the disease and which ulti- 
mately arrest its further development. The 
latter only we have at present to consider. 
Leaving out of the question Pasteur’s treat- 
ment of hydrophobia and anthrax in ani- 
mals—which involve complicated features for 
the discussion of which we have not here 
space—we come to the application of the 
method in the treatment of tetanus or 
lockjaw. Soon after it had been demon- 
strated that this terrible disease was due to a 
microbe, it was found that animals subject 
to it could be given doses of the poison, 
which had been specially cultivated and 
prepared, in such a graduated way that it 
did not kill them. And further, that the 
blood-serum subsequently removed from 
these animals, if injected with proper pre- 
cautions into healthy animals, not only 
prevented their taking the disease, but, even 
if they had been previously given a dose of 
the poison sufficient to kill them, acted as a 
true antidote and saved them from its 
effects. Quite recently, exactly the same 
method has been applied to diphtheria, and 
promises to give brilliant results. From 
what has been said, the modus operandi of 
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this procedure will, we hope, be easily 
understood ; but, to make it quite clear, we 
may summarise it. Diphtheria is due to a 
micro-organism which attacks the throat and 
grows upon the mucous membrane. It 
probably does not invade the deeper tissues, 
but produces /oxins, as the poisons are 
called, which are absorbed into the system 
and cause serious changes in muscle and 
nerve structures before they give rise to the 
secondary products or antitoxins which, like 
the alcohol in fermentation, destroy the 
agencies that produced them. 

As the maker of wine adds alcohol to 
arrest the further destruction of sugar, so 
the injection of antitoxin, artificially pre- 
pared, aims at arresting the destructive 
action of the diphtheritic or other poison 
upon the tissues necessary for life, and in 
so doing brings the disease to a rapid and 
favourable termination. If this theory—and 
I warn my readers that as yet it is only a 
probable theory—is correct, it follows that the 
injection of the antitoxin into healthy 
persons will render them insusceptible to 
the special infection, and we have already 
some evidence in favour of this being the 
case. That it is apparently curative in diph- 
theria may be learned from the following 
statistics given by one whose scientific 
accuracy is a prominent feature in his world- 
wide reputation—Professor Virchow. At a 
recent meeting of the Berlin Medical Society,* 
he said that treatment by diphtheria anti- 
toxin was begun last March in the Kaiser 


* Berlin correspondent of the British Medical Journal, 
Dec. 15th, 1894. 


and Kaiserin Friedrich Hospital. In June and 
July nearly all diphtheria cases were treated 
with theserum. The results were as follows = 


In the first week, cured 13; deaths, x child 


» second “ 9 ee : = 

», third es 6 i 2 children 
», fourth Pa 12 - 1 child 

» fifth -" 6 ™ 2 children 
» sixth ua I “s 1 child 

» seventh i 3 - er 

» eighth = 5 a“ a w« 


Suddenly the supply of serum ceased, as, 
unfortunately, the horses from which the 
serum was taken died. The old methods of 
diphtheria treatment had again to be re- 
sorted to, and the results were: 


In the first week, cured 5; deaths, 7 children 


» second ,, 6 ea S ew 
», third ri 6 “ e & 
» fourth - 8 ae 
>» ah = 8 ag e 4 
» sixth at 8 a 
» seventh ,, 13 ~ ae 


This sad increase in the mortality induced 
the hospital to return to the serum, which 
was then procured from Hochst. Imme- 
diately there was a change: 


In the first week, cured 3; deaths, 2 children 


»» second ,, 4 * t child 

» third a 14 a a” 

» fourth > 14 ial 2 children 
» fifth on 17 -™ 1 child 

- am a 17 ~ 5 children 


The total figures were as follows: In the whole 
space of time 533 cases were treated—303 
with the serum, 230 without. The former 
had 13°2 deaths ; the latter 47°8 deaths. 





A LOVE SONG 


My little leaves, why are you glad ? 
Answer, quivering little leaves, 
Small clapping leaves, so freshly clad, 
In a green world that never grieves. 
Answer me, for my heart is sad! 
Love God, love God: they sing, 
Gay as the birds a-wing. 


My little flowers, what's your delight ? 
Now answer, for my soul believes 
In your sweet petals, pure and white, 
Sweet purity no man deceives. 
Answer, my flow’rets fair and bright. 
Love God, love God: they sing, 
Gay as the birds a-wing. 


Fresh blades of grass, you cheerful seem, 
What ts it that all grief relieves ? 
Thick ye upspring, a fair sunbeam 
In your low stems its brightness weaves. 
How do you keep that sunny gleam ? 
Love God, love God : they sing, 
Gay as the birds a-wing. 


The flowers and grass make their reply, 
With all the merry, clapping leaves, 
And echoing the holy cry, 
The drooping heart its joy retrieves. 
All voices to their Maker fly. 
Love God, love God : they sing, 
Gay as the birds a-wing. 


ConsTANce Hops. 
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HEART OF OAK* 


A THREE-STRANDED YARN 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER IV 


MARIE BEGINS HER VOYAGE 


> HIS was the first voyage I had 
ever made. I was born in 
England, and was left there 
at school, when my mother 
went round the Cape to 
A India, on the second visit 
my father paid to that country. I had never 
in my life crossed a wider breast of water 
than the English Channel between Folke- 
stone and Boulogne. Everything here, then, 
you will suppose, was wonderfully new to 
me ; infinitely stranger, indeed, than had the 
ship been a steamer, whose funnel and masts 
have commonly but little in them to be- 
wilder the land-going eye. 

Hundreds of times had I watched ships 
passing over the blue or grey waters which 
our house overlooked; but they were as 
clouds to me ; indeterminable though beau- 
tiful decorations of the deep; I knew no- 
thing of their inner life, of one’s sensations 
on board, what the sailors in them did. I 
looked up now, and beheld three masts tower- 
ing into a delicate fineness to the altitude 
of their own starry trucks, with yards across, 
rigging complex as the meshes of a web, 
white triangular sails between. A sailor 
stood at the wheel, floating off from it with 
the easy careless posture of the sea, his 
knotted hands gripping the spokes of the 
gleaming circle. A stout-faced man in the 
tall hat of the London streets, his neck 
swathed in a red shawl, walked up and down 
the deck near the cabin skylight. Mrs. 
Burke told me he was the pilot. She pointed 
to a man who was standing on the forecastle, 
as though keeping a lookout on the tug, and 
said that he was Mr. Green, the first mate of 
the ship ; indeed, the only mate. The boat- 
swain, she informed me, who was not a cer- 
tificated officer, would take charge of her 
‘+husband’s watch when the ship was at sea. 





* Copyright, 1894, in the United States of America by 
‘the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


She talked thus to distract my mind. I 
asked her what she meant by her “ husband’s 
watch,” thinking she meant the time-keeper 
in his pocket. 

** Why,” she said, “every ship’s crew is 
divided into two companies or watches, 
called port and starboard; the starboard 
watch is the captain’s, and the other the 
mate’s. Let us walk a little. Already you 
are looking better, positively.” 

Here Mr. Owen joined us. 

* T declare, doctor,” exclaimed Mrs. Burke, 
“that Miss Otway has already got a little 
colour in her cheeks ; more, even, since we 
left Gravesend, than, I warrant, Sir Mortimer 
has seen in her the last twelvemonth gone. 
If she means to begin to look well so soon, 
how will it be with her, sir, when this ship’s 
bowsprit is pointing the other way, and we 
shall be all ready to go ashore ?” 

Mr. Owen, in a soft felt hat, an academic 
bush of hair under either side of it, like the 
cauliflower wig of olden days, and a warm, 
heavy, black cloak, might have passed for a 
clergyman. He asked permission to stroll 
the deck with us, and pointed out objects 
ashore and upon the water, with an intelli- 
gence that proved him the possessor of a 
talent for colour. 

Once he broke off in what he was saying 
to look at the land; he sighed deeply, yet, 
forcing a smile, said to Mrs. Burke : 

“That parting should never be a sad one 
which promises a happy meeting at the cost 
of no more than patience.” 

“ Truly, indeed not,” said Mrs. Burke, 
cheerily. 

“Ttis the meeting—it is the meeting ; 
promise that, and what is the leave-taking ? ” 
he exclaimed, and was all on a sudden too 
moved to speak ; he faintly bowed, and went 
to the ship’s side, and looked at the shore. 

We did not long remain on deck. I found 
the wind cold, my head slightly ached, I was 
weary with the exhaustion which follows upon 
fretting. Mrs. Burke went with me to my 
cabin, and we spent a long time in talking, 
recalling old memories, and most of the time 
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she was cheerfully busy in seeing that my 
things were in their place, and that I wanted 
for nothing. 

The night had drawn down dark over the 
ship when we passed from my berth into the 
state cabin. It was about seven o’clock. 
Supper was ready. The table was bright 
with damask, and silver, and flowers ; under 
the skylight the large globe lamp glowed 
steadily, and filled the interior with the soft 
radiance of oil. I heard some men singing 
out on deck, and the noise of ropes flung 
down upon the planks. The sound was 
strange, and put a sort of wildness into 
this interior, despite its fifty civilising details 
of furniture. 

A young sandy-haired youth, long and 
lank, in a camlet jacket, stood at the foot of 
the companion steps, and swung a bell with 
evident delight in the noise he made. Mr. 
Owen started up from a locker in the corner 
of the cabin on seeing us, and exclaimed : 

“There is a brave wind blowing. Cap- 
tain Burke hopes to be off Deal by mid- 
night.” 

“That will be famous work,” said Mrs. 
Burke ; “ but this is a clipper ship.” 

“ Are we sailing ?” said I. 

“Yes. Some canvas is spread, but the 
tug still has hold of us,” responded Mr. 
Owen. 

I felt no movement in the ship. She was 
going along with the seething steadiness of a 
sleigh. Just then Captain Burke came below. 
His composed cheerful face, peak-bearded with 
red hair, and arch merry Irish eyes, seemed 
to bring a new atmosphere of light into the 
place. He addressed some friendly, sym- 
pathetic question to me; we then seated our- 
selves, I on the captain’s right, and Mr. Owen 
at the foot of the table. 

It was my first meal at sea, if indeed the 
ship could then be called at sea, and memor- 
able to me for that reason. I had tasted no 
food since breakfast and now tried to eat, 
but less from appetite than from the desire 
to please my old nurse. My chat with her 
before supper had determined me -to fight 
with my grief, to regard the voyage as a long 
holiday yachting excursion, which should be 
happy if I accepted it as a twelve-month’s 
diversion that was to end in making me a 
new woman, and in fitting me to become a 
wife. It was this last point that Mrs. Burke 
had insisted upon, and, like a good many 


ideas which are obvious and commonplace 
when uttered, it took my fancy, lighted 
up my views as though it had been a sort of 
revelation, and whilst I sat at supper I was 
so composed that more than once I caught 
Mr. Owen dart a glance of surprise at me 
when I answered or put a question. 

“The sea is very smooth here, Edward,” 
said Mrs. Burke. 

“There’s no sea yet,” he answered, “ it’s 
river so far. We're towing through what’s 
called the Warp, near the Nore, whose light 
ye should be able to see, Miss Otway,” said 
he, getting up, and ducking and bobbing to 
command the whole compass of a cabin 
window. 

“IT wonder the ship doesn’t run the tug 
down,” said Mr. Owen. 

The captain looked at me with his merry 
eyes and chuckled. 

“ Ay, we’re a match for the old slapper 
even with nothing on us but fore and aft 
canvas and two topsails,” said he. “I wish 
Sir Mortimer was with us. Here’s a voyage 
to thread the strands of his years with a 
heart. I don’t know that ever I met a 
gentleman I took a greater fancy to, unless 
it’s Mr. Moore,” and he gave me a bow, 
whilst I smiled, feeling a faint glow in my 
cheeks. 

“ There'll be a full moon at eight,” said Mr. 
Owen. 

“So there will, sir, thank God,” answered 
Captain Burke. “ We sailors can never have 
too much light. No, not even in our wives’ 
eyes,” said he, with an askant, arch look at 
Mrs. Burke. 

And now he began to talk. Though 
without the brogue in his tongue, he had the 
fluency and humour of his country. He was 
full of stories of adventure and experience ; 
scarce a sea he had not navigated in his day. 
His wife watched me eagerly, and if ever I 
smiled her face lighted up and her kind eyes 
shone. All his efforts were directed to cheer 
me. Observing Mr. Owen smelling at an 
egg, he exclaimed : 

“* What’s that you’ve got ?” 

“ Something laid too soon, Captain ?” 

“Doctor, I know a sailor who made an 
experiment; he put a number of French 
eggs under a sitting rooster, and what d’ye 
think was hatched? Cocks and hens in the 
last stage of decrepitude! They hopped and 
staggered about in his little backyard, and 
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died of old age in twenty-four hours. That 
was his test of a bad egg. If he wanted to 
make sure he hatched it.” 

He went on deck presently, and the mate, 
Mr. Green, came below to get his supper. 
He was a middle-aged man, of a very nautical 
cut in figure and clothes, with a sneering 
face, and a beard of wiry iron hair covering 
his throat, though he shaved to the round of 
his chin, and a droop of left eyelid put the 
expression of an acid leer into that side of 
his face. 

Mr. Owen had withdrawn to his cabin 
Mrs. Burke and I sat at a little distance 
upon a comfortable sofa near the stove. 
The mate squared his elbows and fell to 
work slowly but diligently, often lifting his 
knife to his mouth and chewing with the 
solemnity of a goat. 

“He rose from before the mast,” said 
Mrs. Burke. “I hope he’s a good sailor. 
This is his first voyage with my husband. 
He holds a master’s certificate, but that don’t 
signify much, I expect. A man wants to 
know human nature to command a crew of 
sailors. He’s been a common seaman him- 
self and fared ill, and worked hard on starva- 
tion wages, as most of the poor creatures do, 
and that’s likely to make him hard with the 
men and unpitying. It’s always so. It’s the 
person who’s been in service that makes the 
exacting mistress.” 

All this she spoke softly. She then inquired 
of the mate how the weather was on deck. 

“Why, not so fine as it is down here, 
mum,” he answered. ‘“ There’s a vast of 
stars, but ’tis black till the moon goes up.” 

“ Where are we now?” 

‘‘ The Girdler ain’t far off,’ he answered, 
masticating slowly. 

“Ts the tug still towing us ?” 

‘Oh, certainly, yes, mum.” 

He did not seem disposed to talk, and 
answered with grimaces and the awkward air 
of a man ill at ease. 

I was looking at his square, sturdy figure, 
with his weather-ploughed face and the 
muscles all about it working like vigorous 
pulses to the movement of his jaws, when I 
felt a slight motion of the ship, a gentle, 
cradling heave of the deck, the lamp and all 
things pendulous swayed, creaking noises 
arose from all parts ; a sudden giddiness took 
me; the movement was repeated with the 
regularity of a clock’s tick. 


“TIsn’t the sea getting up?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Burke, staring at the gleaming ebony 
of the skylight windows and then around 
her. 

The mate arrested the tumbler whose 
contents he was turning into his mouth, to 
distend his lips in a grin which he pro- 
bably thought concealed. 

“Why, I thought we were still in the 
river,” cried Mrs. Burke again. 

The mate, picking up his cap, rose, con- 
torted his square figure into a bow to us, 
and went up the companion steps. 

The motion of the vessel affected me. 
Mrs. Burke got a pillow and made me com- 
fortable on the sofa, and wrapping herself in 
a shawl went on deck. She returned pre- 
sently and said that the river had widened 
into a sea, with danger-lights sparkling here 
and there and the full moon rising solemnly 
and beautifully upon the port bow. She 
hugged herself and said it was blowing fresh, 
and the ship under several breasts of canvas 
was chasing the little tug which was splash- 
ing ahead as fast as she could go. 

“We're doing between seven and eight 
miles an hour. Only think!” she cried. 
** We shall be opening the lights of Margate 
very soon. To think of Margate and the 
sands and the shrimps, and us sailing past it 
to the other end of the world! How do you 
feel, my dear?” 

I answered plainly that I felt sick. 

“You will suffer for a day or two,” said 
she, “and then you'll take no more notice 
of it than Ido. Hark! what is that?” 

The sounds proceeded from Mr. Owen’s 
cabin. 

“‘ They'll never get a cure for it,” said Mrs. 
Burke, looking in the direction of the doctor’s 
berth. 

I lay motionless, feeling very uncomfort- 
able and ill. Mrs. Burke gave me some 
brandy and put toilet vinegar to my head. 
She advised me to go to bed, but I begged 
leave to rest whereI was. The motion of the 
ship grew more lively the further she was 
towed towards the mouth of the river, where 
the weight of the field of water past the 
Forelands would be in every heave. At last,a 
little while after ten o’clock, I told Mrs. Burke 
I felt as if the fresh air would revive me, on 
which she wrapped me up in shawls and 
helped me on deck. She walked on firm 
legs with the ease of an old salt, whilst I so 
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swung and reeled upon her arm that I must 
have fallen twenty times but for her support. 

But nevertheless, the moment I emerged 
through the little companion hatch, with its 
load of warm atmosphere closing behind me 
in a sensible pressure of mingled cabin smells 
and heat, I felt better. A shout of bright 
strong moonlit wind fair betwixt my parted 
lips swept away for the time all sensation of 
nausea. I breathed deep and looked about 
with wonder. 

It was a fine, noble night-scene of water 
and ship. We were following the tug under 
three topsails and a main-top-gallant sail and 
a flight of fore and aft canvas; the sails 
swelled pale as steam into the moonlight air, 
carrying the eye to the fine points of the 
mast-heads, whose black lines were beating 
time for a dance of stars. High up was the 
moon, full, yellow, and glowing ; if land was 
near it was buried in the wild windy sheen 
under the orb; the water rolled in liquid 
silver, islanded here and there by the black 
flying shadows of bodies of vapour hurling 
headlong down the wind north-east ; ahead 
the black smear of the tug’s smoke full of 
sparks, with a frequent rush of crimson flame 
out of the funnel’s throat, was flying low. 

Captain Burke came from the pilot’s side 
to salute me, and pointing abeam to star- 
board (I offer no excuse for writing of the 
sea in the language of the sea), exclaimed : 

“There’s Whitstable somewhere down 
there, Miss Otway. And yonder should be 
Herne Bay. With a powerful telescope we 
should presently be able to see the bathing- 
machines on Margate beach.” 

“‘ What is that out there?” I asked. 

“ A Geordie,” he answered ; “a North- 
country collier.” 

She was swarming along, a very spectre of a 
ship, lean, visionary, glistening like the inside 
of an oyster-shell in the moonlight, which 
whitened the black hull of her into the same 
sort of misty sheen that was upon the water, 
till she was blended with the air brimful of 
moonlight ; the light made a ghost of her to 
fit the desolation beyond, where you saw a 
red star of warning, hinting at ooze, and 
at white crawling streaks, and at a pallid rib 
or two with some fragment of mast upward 
pointing in a finger of wreck dumbly telling 
you whither the spirit of the rest of it all had 
flown. 


I watched our little ship bowing in pursuit 
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of the tug; she curtseyed her white cloths to 
the moon, and the brine flashed at her bows 
at every plunge, and went away in a wide 
rich race astern, for there was the churning 
of the paddles in it too. 

But soon I was overcome by nausea once 
more; the magic of the fresh air failed me, 
and yielding now to Mrs. Burke’s entreaty, I 
suffered her to carry me to my cabin. 

After this, for the next four or five days, 1 
was so miserably ill that I lay as one in a fit 
or swoon, scarcely sensible of more, and there- 
fore remembering but little more, than that 
Mrs. Burke was hour after hour in my cabin, 
sleeping beside me on a mattress during the 
night, and watching over me throughout 
that distressing time with touching and 
unwearied devotion. Mr. Owen was too 
ill to visit me; but what could he have 
done? Did he cure his own nausea? I 
think he knew of no physic for mine. 

Indeed we met with very heavy weather 
in the Channel. The wind shifted shortly 
after the tug had let go of the ship and blew 
a moderate breeze out of the south-east ; 
but in the morning the breeze freshened 
into a gale; a head sea ran strong, short, 
and angry; the captain drove the vessel 
along under shortened canvas, with sobbing 
decks and spray-clouded bows, as I learnt ; 
but to me, inexperienced as I was, her 
behaviour seemed frightfully wild and 
dangerous. I sometimes thought she was 
going to pieces; my cabin was aft, the 
machinery of the helm was nearly overhead, 
and the noise of it when she plunged her 
counter into the foam and the rudder 
received the blow of some immense volume 
of rushing brine, sent shock after shock 
through the planks and through me as I Jay 
in my bunk. 

But the stupor of sea-sickness was upon 
me; I had no fear. Had the ship actually 
gone to pieces, I do not think I could or 
should have opened my mouth to cry out; 
all that I asked for was death, and I was so 
sick, even unto that state, that I cannot 
remember I even once wished myself at 
home, or thought for an instant of my father 
or Mr. Moore. 

But on the fifth day I was well enough 
to sit up and partake of a little cold fowl 
and wine, and next day I was able to go on 
deck. 

By this time we were clear of the English 
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Channel, and I looked around me at the 
great ocean, swelling in long lines of rich, 
sparkling blue, under the high morning sun. 
Far away, blue in the air, were some leaning 
shafts of ships, and at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile a large steamer was pass- 
ing, steering the same road as ourselves. 

Weak as I was after my long confinement 
below, dazzled and confused, too, by the 
splendour of the morning and the novelty 
and wonder of that windy scene of our 
bowing ship, clothed in canvas gleaming 
like silk to the trucks, I could not but 
pause with a start of admiration when my 
sight went to that steamer. Captain Burke, 
seeing me as I leaned on his wife’s arm, 
crossed the deck, and after some common- 
places of genial greeting, told me that 
yonder vessel was a French man-of-war. 
She was round-sterned, with portholes for 
guns there, and two white lines full of gun- 
ports ran the length of her tall shapely 
sides. She was ship-rigged and lifted a 
lustrous fabric of square canvas and delicate 
cordage to the soft blue skies, a wide space 
of whose field the gilded balls of her trucks 
traced as she rolled heavily but with 
majesty, crushing the water at her bows to 
the impulse of her sails and propeller into 
a heap of splendid whiteness, like to the 
foam at the foot of some giant cataract. She 
was the noblest sea-piece I had ever beheld : 
the tri-colour was at her gaff-end; a blue 
vein of smoke filtering from a short black 
funnel scarcely tarnished the azure over the 
horizon betwixt her fore- and main-masts ; a 
great gilt eagle was perched with outstretched 
wings under her bowsprit, and seemed to be 
poised for a soaring flight as though 
affrighted by the roar of spume beneath ; 
her decks were a blaze of light and colour 
when she rolled them towards us, with the 
sparkle of uniforms, the flash of sunstars in 
bright metal, and gleams breaking from I 
know not whence, like sudden flames from 
artillery. 

“JT think I see her in charge of an 
English lieutenant,” said Captain Burke, 
“ making a straight course for Portsmouth. 
They have built good ships for us, and will 
build again.” 

He placed chairs, and Mrs. Burke and 
I seated ourselves. I could now look about 


me with enjoyment of what I beheld. The 
sun shone with some warmth, and the wind, 


blowing freely out of the West, was of an 
April mildness. The whole life of the 
universe seemed to be in that ocean morn- 
ing, with our ship in the middle of it, 
bowing as she drove over the long blue 
knolls. The hour was half-past eleven. 
Smoke was feathering down upon the water 
over the lee side out of the chimney of the 
galley, through whose door as I looked I 
saw a sailor emerge holding a steaming tub 
with which he staggered in the direction of 
a little square hole in the forecastle. Im- 
mediately after, a second sailor rolled out 
similarly burthened. 

“The men are going to dinner,” said 
Mrs. Burke. 

“What do you give them to eat?” I 
asked the captain. 

“To-day,” said he, “ they'll dine on beef 
and pudding.” 

“Tt sounds a good dinner,” said Mrs, 
Burke. “But all the while I’m at sea I’m 
wondering how sailors contrive to get through 
their work on the food they eat.” 

“Go and put those notions into their 
shaggy heads forwards and there'll be a 
mutiny,” said the captain. 

“ Beef as tasteless as one’s boot if one 
could imagine it boiled,” said Mrs. Burke, 
“pudding like slabs of mortar, biscuits 
which glide about on the feet of hundreds 
of little worms called weevils. Edward has 
had to live on such food in his day, and I 
believe it is the beef and pork of his sea- 
faring youth that give him his premature 
looks. He oughtn’t to seem his age by ten 
years.” 

He eyed her archly and kindly. “ Pre- 
mature is a good word,” said he. “Sailors 
are always too soon in life generally. Soon 
with their money, and soon with their drink 
and pleasures, and soon with their years, so 
that it’s soon over with them.” 

“They're a body of workmen I’m very 
sorry for,” said Mrs. Burke. ‘“ Their wrongs 
are not understood, and they’ve got no 
champions.” 

As she pronounced these words the head 
of a man, clothed in a Scotch cap, showed 
in the little square of the forecastle hatch ; 
he took a wary view of the quarter-deck, then 
rose into the whole body of a seaman 
picturesquely attired in a red shirt, blue 
trousers, a belt round his waist, and a knife 
in a sheath upon his hip. He was followed 
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by three others, and, after a short conversa- 
tion, they came along the decks towards us. 

Captain Burke, appearing not to notice 
them, told his wife he was going to fetch his 
sextant. Mr. Green, the sour, leering mate, 
was trudging the weather side of the quarter- 
deck. The man who had first risen—the 
hairy one of the Scotch cap—exclaimed as 
the four of them came to a halt in the 
gangway : 

“Can we have a word with the cap’n, 
sir?” 

“What d’e want?” answered the mate, 
speaking with half his back turned on them, 
as though he addressed some one out upon 
the water. 

“We're come to complain that the beef 
to-day ain’t according to the articles.” 

“As how?” said the mate, still talking 
seawards. 

“?Tain’t sweet, sir.” 

“No call to eat of it,” said the mate, 
turning his head and letting his leering eye 
droop upon them. 

“ That’s not the way to speak,” whispered 
Mrs. Burke to me with a note of impatience 
and temper. ‘Why shouldn’t the meat be 
tainted? It’s so in butchers’ shops often 
enough.” 

‘“‘ Tf there’s no call to eat of it there’s no 
call to turn to on it,” said one of the men, 
with a surly laugh. 

Here Captain Burke arrived with a sextant 
in his hand. 

“What is it, my lads?” said he, quickly, 
but good humouredly. 

“The starboard watch’s allowance of 
meat’s gone off, sir,” said the man in the 
Scotch cap, civilly enough. 

“The fok’sle’s dark with the smell of it,” 
said another. 

* Notice a blue ring round the flame of 
the lamp?” said the captain. 

“?Tain’t meat for men,” exclaimed the 
man who had growled out a laugh. 

“Go and bring aft what remains of it,” 
said Captain Burke ; and he stepped to the 
side and adjusted his sextant to get a 
meridional observation. 

The men trudged forward. I could not 
but notice how eloquent of grumbling their 
postures were as they walked. Experience 
has long since assured me that no man can 
so perfectly make every limb and lineament 
of him look his grievance as the sailor. 


They presently returned, bearing a dish. 
Captain Burke stooped to it and sniffed. 

“ You are right!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Over- 
board with it, my lads. This should never 
have been served out toyou. Tis the cook’s 
fault to boil such offal. Mr. Green, see that 
the starboard watch has some canned mutton 
for their dinner at once.” 

The men emptied the contents of the kid 
over the side, looking very well pleased, and 
then went forward. 

‘“* They have no champions, my wife says,” 
exclaimed Captain Burke to me with a smile. 
** Poor fellows! But I'll teil you what, Miss 
Otway: you'll never find Jack’s rights wrong 
for the want of Jack taking the trouble to 
make them right.” 


CHAPTER V 


THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SHIP 


I DEVOTED the afternoon of the first day of 
my recovery from sickness to a journal, 
which I meant should serve as a letter, both 
for my father and Mr. Moore, to be trans- 
mitted home in sheets, as the opportunity 
occurred. My old nurse told me that her 
husband had written to my father whilst in 
the Channel, and had sent the letter ashore 
at Plymouth by a smack ; so they would have 
news of me at home down to two days before. 

I was so much interested in the little in- 
cident of the tainted meat I have told you 
of, that I asked Captain Burke this day to 
let me taste a specimen of the beef sailors 
were fed on. He laughed and said : 

“ Miss, your teeth are too little and white 
for such beef as that.” 

“T’ll try a cut, too, with your leave, Cap- 
tain,” said Mr. Owen. 

The captain grinned at his wife, but com- 
plied, nevertheless ; and when we sat down 
to supper the steward placed a cube of fore- 
castle beef before us. There were plenty of 
good things on the table; my father had 
half filled the lazarette or after-hold with 
delicacies, and we carried an abundance of 
live stock ; everything in that way, perhaps, 
but a cow, for which no room could be 
made; but the steam of the sailors’ beef 
filled the atmosphere ; the smells of all the 
other dishes yielded to it. And yet it was 
good meat of its sort. 

Mrs. Burke wrinkled her nose, and said, 
“ Miss Marie, please do not touch it.” 
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“Captain Burke, I will taste a piece,” 
said I. 

“ And I will thank you for a slice, cap- 
tain,” said Mr. Owen. 

The captain made a great business of 
sharpening a carving-knife, all the while 
glancing from me to his wife with a laughing 
eye. The stuff yielded to the sharp blade in 
a curled shaving ; it was like cutting a block 
of wood, that part, I mean, where a “ heart ” 
is. 

“ Don’t put it near your lips, my dear,” 
cried Mrs. Burke. 

I tasted a morsel; the steward watched 
me with an ill-concealed grin; the meat, if 
meat it could be called, was hard as leather, 
salt as the brine over the side, of a texture 
and hue no more resembling corned beef 
such as we know the thing on shore, than a 
whelk is like a turtle. 

Mr. Owen chewed and chewed. “ This is 
what the sailors make snuff-boxes and models 
of ships of,” said he. 

“Ts this as good as can be got ?” I asked. 

“ As good as the best,” said the captain, 
looking at it earnestly. 

“You'll have plenty to talk about when 
you get home,” said my old nurse. 

“Tt is strange that science doesn’t pro- 
vide the seamen with food fit to eat,” said 
Mr. Owen, helping himself eagerly to a slice 
of ham. “TI believe I shall give the subject 
my attention when I get back.” 

*‘ Science doesn’t think of sailors ; only of 
ships,” said Captain Burke. “If I had my 
way, my crew should have a fresh mess every 
day. But you can’t go to sea alllive stock.” 

Thus we chatted. I listened with interest, 
and asked questions. It was a new life to 
me. Little did I then imagine how fearfully 
and tragically deep I was to read into the 
darkest secrets of it. 

During a few days, which carried us to 
the Madeira latitudes, the weather continued 
gloriously fine. A quiet north-westerly wind 
blew throughout; the ship leaned gently 
away from the breeze and rippled through 
the blue swell dreamily, all was so quiet 
aloft, all went so peacefully on deck. I'd 
hang over the side for an hour at a time, 
viewing the passage of the foam stars and 
flower-shaped bells and wreaths of froth 
sliding aft into a white line on either hand 
the oil-smooth scope of wake; I’d watch 
with admiration the flight of the flying-fish 


glancing from the ship’s side like arrows of 
light discharged through her metal sheathing ; 
I’d drink in the large and liberal sweetness 
of the wind, and stand in the sun that its. 
light might sink through and through me. 

In those few days, Mr. Owen assured me, 
the ocean had already done me good. 

“ But you are bound to profit,” he said, 
as we walked the deck together, “ because 
you have not come too late to this physic 
of climates. People are sent to sea with one 
lung gone and the other going, and their 
friends wonder they should die, and talk of 
a voyage to sea as of no use where there is 
organic mischief. You are here in good 
time, Miss Otway; be that reflection your 
comfort.” 

Then there came a change of weather ; 
afew days of wet gale; green seas ridging 
into cliffs upon the bow, and all the dis- 
comfort of a long pitching and tossing bout. 
But I suffered no longer from sickness ; I 
ate and slept well, and spent all the time in 
the cabin, reading, working, chatting with 
Mrs. Burke, or her husband, or Mr. Owen. 

Captain Burke amused me in these early 
days by explaining how he worked out his 
sights. He gave me a very good idea of the 
art of navigation. He and his wife shared a 
pleasant cabin confronting mine. It was a 
little parlour in its way as well as a bedroom, 
cheerful with oil-paintings of ships, a small 
collection of china and other matters, all 
carefully cleated and otherwise secured. 
Amongst the pictures was a cutting in black 
paper mounted upon white of myself when 
a child in my uurse’s arms, the lineaments 
defined by streaks of bronze. Captain 
Burke told me that his wife valued that little 
memorial above everything in the cabin, in- 
cluding himself and all that they owned 
ashore. 

He showed me his chronometers and ex- 
plained their use ; placed charts before me 
and talked of the places we were to visit, 
and promised that I should be able to take 
sights and work out the latitude and longi- 
tude before we returned home. 

He said this at the dinner-table during one 
of those days of wet, foul weather. 

“ Miss Otway,” he added, addressing Mr. 
Owen, “is just doing what every one should 
do who goes a voyage, whether for entertain- 
ment or on business: she’s taking an intelli- 
gent interest in whatever’s passing. If every- 
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body who went to sea did that, the case of 
Jack would be understood, and you’d hear no 
more of young ladies being astonished on dis- 
covering that sailors look exactly like men.” 

“T never could make head nor tail my- 
self,” said Mrs. Burke, “of my husband’s 
method of finding out where the ship is.” 

“‘ No voyage can ever be dull,” exclaimed 
Mr. Owen, “ that’s sensibly lived into. Yet 
every voyage is found dull.” 

“There’s too much water,” said Mrs. 
Burke, “and not enough things to look at. 
But dull days have long legs, Miss Marie. 
Time soon passes,” she said, with a cheery 
look. ‘ The top’s never spinning so fast as 
when it is asleep.” 

“ There’s plenty to look at,” said I. “I 
don’t like weather that keeps you under deck, 
but it can’t be always so.” 

“« Scarce once in a white moon, and never 
even that for sailors,” said the captain. 

“* What,” asked Mr. Owen, “do you con- 
sider the great sights of the sea?” 

Captain Burke shut his eyes and scratched 
the back of his head; then looking full at 
me, he said: 

“What do you think of a ship in full sail, 
becalmed in the heat of the fan-shaped reflec- 
tion of the moon, Miss Otway? Or would 
you prefer a whale as big as a brig leaping 
half out of water with a killer at its 
throat? Or what d’ye say to a quadrille of 
waterspouts, the white satin shoes on their 
feet gleaming as they slide, and the black 
feathers in their hair nodding stately among 
the clouds brilliant with electric gems ?” 

“ How?” inquired Mr. Owen, smoothing 
his bald head. 

“But at sea the less you find to talk 
about the better,” exclaimed Captain Burke. 
“T’d like my ship’s log-book to be as dull as 
a parson’s tale. Trifles on the ocean become 
serious in a moment: a slight deviation from 
dulness will start a tragedy. Give us no ex- 
citements.” 

The conversation was ended by his going 
on deck to send the mate down to dinner. 

The miserable weather came to an end, 
and then we took the North-east trades, and 
swept down the Atlantic under wide spaces 
of canvas which for many feet overhung the 
ship’s weather side ; and she rushed onwards 
with the salt smoke blowing from her bows, 
and that swallow of the deep, the stormy 
petrel, freckling in its swarm the wide 
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hollows betwixt the quartering ridges. For 
five days we sighted nothing, though Captain 
Burke promised that the first homeward- 
bound ship he met with willing to back her 
topsail should receive my letter. . 

Once during these mornings, on coming 
on deck after breakfast, I found the ship 
steadily washing through the seas with easy 
bowing motions, leaving a league-long line 
of white behind her. We were in hot 
weather now; an awning sheltered the 
quarter-deck, and comfortable chairs were 
under it. 

It was the improving health in me that 
gave me the spirit Ihad. I did not want to 
sit; the life of the sea seemed to sweep into 
my being in a holiday dance of heart. Now 
that I could feel, without the suffering that 
had before prostrated me, the whole vitality 
of the ship coming out of the gallant flying 
fabric of her into the very poise of my form, 
with a sense as of waltzing in each compelled 
motion of the figure, I found an enjoyment 
in her buoyant movements, and in the 
rolling measures of the surge, beyond any- 
thing my poor health had suffered me to 
know in the ball-room, beyond all delight 
fine music had given me. 

When we came on deck, Mrs. Burke stood 
a little while with her hand on my arm, 
whilst I looked aloft and around. Our gaze 
met; she laughed in the fulness of some 
instant emotion of pleasure, and cried : 

*‘ Oh, dear Miss Marie, I wish Sir Morti- 
mer could see the light that is in your eyes 
at this minute.” 

«‘ T wonder,” said I, “if Dr. Bradshaw and 
the others foresaw that I should enjoy this 
voyage ?” 

“Are you enjoying it?” she exclaimed 
eagerly. 

“IT am constantly pining for home,” I 
answered, “and longing—and longing to see 
father and Archie; and yet, somehow, this 
splendid sunshine and wonderful scene of 
sea, this delicious feeling of being borne 
through the air, makes me so glad and light- 
hearted that I believe the strong tonic of the 
wind has affected my head.” 

“No more than it has mine,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“It is like drinking wine in sorrow,” said 
I; “the mind seems merry with it, and the 
eyes sparkle, but the heart is sad all the same, 
and will speak presently.” 
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“T’ll tell Mr. Owen how you talk,” said 
she. ‘ You're not fair to the remedy.” 

‘IT don’t want to sit,” said I. “Let me 
look at the ship this fine morning; I should 
like to take a peep at the sailors’ parlour. 
And suppose we go right into the bows 
there and watch the glorious white foam.” 

Captain Burke was in his cabin, the surly 
mate had charge of the ship; so Mr. Owen 
accompanied us. There was little to see, 
however ; we went to the galley and looked 
in, and here we found the ship’s cook making 
a pie for the cabin. He was the fat-armed, 
dough-faced man who had stared at us with 
imbecile curiosity when we came on board. 
It was a queer little kitchen, not many times 
larger than a sentry-box. Mrs. Burke asked 
the man if the oven baked well. 

* Too well, mum,” he answered, turning 
his face with an expression of dull surprise 
at sight of us standing in the galley doorway. 
‘“ He’s for burning up. He vants too much 
watching.” 

“How do you like being ship’s cook?” 
said Mr. Owen. 

* Almost as much, I dessay, as you likes 
being ship’s doctor,” he answered. 

Mr. Owen looked deaf on a sudden, and, 
stepping back, found something to interest 
him aloft. 

*‘What pie is that?” said Mrs. Burke, 
who had been casting her eye over the little 
interior, with its equipment of shelves, 
crockery, oven, coppers, and the like, with 
the critical gaze of an exacting housekeeper. 

As she asked the question the ship leaned 
sharply upon a sea. The cook staggered 
with a wild flourish of the knife he was 
trimming the pie-crust with ; the pie slipped 
and fell with a crash, breaking in halves, 
and out rolled a dishful of preserved goose- 
berries. 

*‘ You can see vot it is for yourself, mum,” 
said the cook, lancing his knife at the mess 
on the deck with a force which drove the 
blade quivering into the hard plank. “ Who’d 
be a blooming ship’s cook? This is the 
sort of life it is!” And, heedless of our 
presence, he began to swear, and then 
roared out for Bill or some such name— 
meaning, I suppose, his mate—that the 
fellow might come and swab up the goose- 
berry puddle. 

We walked on to the forecastle. 
*‘ That cook’s a very insolent fellow,” said 


Mr. Owen. “I hope he will give me the 
pleasure of prescribing for him.” 

* All sea cooks are ill-tempered,” said 
Mrs. Burke. ‘“ They live in little boxes like 
that, and are obliged, for want of room, to 
stand close to furnaces all day long, and 
their livers swell. But their trials are many. 
I’ve heard of a sea striking a galley where 
the cook was in it full of the business of the 
cabin dinner, and washing him and his 
kitchen right aft, where he was rescued out 
of a depth of water as high as a man’s waist, 
holding on for his life to a fryingpan. 
Cooks ashore never meet with blows of that 
sort.” 

A number of the crew were at work on 
various jobs in this part of the vessel. Two 
sat upon a sail, stitching at it. Hard by was 
a little machine called a spun-yarn winch, 
merrily clinking, with a boy walking back- 
wards from it as it yielded the line it 
twisted. 

A man with a marline-spike stood in the 
fore shrouds working at a ratline. I looked 
at everything I saw with interest and atten- 
tion ; to me it was like the rising of a curtain 
upon a theatrical show of incomparable 
beauty and variety. I found novelty in the 
very men. I don’t remember that I had 
ever seen such men on shore, least of all 
down by the sea side, where the landsman 
seeks the sailor and finds him in anything 
that wears a jersey and owns a boat. They 
were hairy, burnt, wildly dressed, half-naked 
some of them, their trousers turned above 
their knees, their chests bare, mossy, gleam- 
ing with perspiration ; arrows in Indian ink 
pointed like weathercocks upon their mus- 
cular naked arms as they moved them, and 
every man’s fist was barbarous with rings in 
Indian ink and his wrist with blue bracelets. 

“Do you see that hole there, Miss 
Otway?” said Mr. Owen, pointing to a 
square hatch in the forecastle deck. ‘Those 
men sleep down in that hole,” said he. 

I drew close to the queer little trapdoor to 
look down, taking care to hold on to Mrs. 
Burke ; for it was not only that the heave 
of the ship was to be felt here in her falls 
and jumps, lofty as the peaks and deep as 
the trenches which underran her ; the trade 
wind stormed in thunder out of the huge 
rigid hollow of the fore-course with the 
weight as of a whole gale in the sweep of it, 
flying in long steady shriekings and whist- 
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lings under the arched foot, and smiting 
every heave of brine, leaping white above 
the cathead, into crystal smoke. 

I gazed into a sort of well, at the bottom 
of which, upon an old green battered sea- 
chest, sat a sailor. The man had a squint 
that had almost twisted each ball of vision 
into his nose; he was deeply pitted, and 
had long, curling, sand-coloured hair and a 
yellow beard ; he was pale and weedy, with 
but a little piece of nose in the middle of 
his face, and cheekbones starting through 
his skin that was pale with heat ; and when 
he looked up and continued to stare at us 
with his desperate squint, he made me 
guess how drowned sailors show when their 
bodies are washed ashore. He was a sick 
man and off duty. 

“‘ How are you feeling ?” the doctor called 
down to him. 

“Oh, dot I vhas kep’ togedder mit red- 
hot corkscrews,” he answered, in a voice 
that creaked like a seagull’s note. 

“Go on taking your physic,” said Mr. 
Owen. 

“ By Gott, yaw, dot vouldt be easy if der 
physic vhas rum,” answered the man, with a 
ghastly smile, continuing to stare up at us 
with an occasional snapping blink of his 
eyelids. ‘But der vater in der bilge, und 
I gif you all der rats of der ship to be 
drownt in her too—vhas sweet gombared to 
your physic.” 

Mr. Owen drew back and the sufferer 
ceased to speak. 

“ A nasty attack of sub-acute rheumatism,” 
the doctor said. 

The rest of the sailors were on deck ; 
this man sat alone on his chest in the 
bottom of that well, and I pitied the poor 
solitary wretch from my heart when I 
considered how every plunge and sharp 
movement of the ship must serve to give a 
new twist to all those red-hot corkscrews he 
complained of. It was too dark below to 
distinguish more than the man’s figure. I 
observed the fluctuations of a thin, watery 
yellow light, and tasted in the occasional 
puffs of thick atmosphere that came up a 
horrid smell of burning fat. 

“ Do they cook down there ?” I asked. 

“Tt is the fumes of the forecastle lamp 
Miss Otway smells,” said the doctor. “ It’s 
fed with the slush the sailors make their 
puddings with.” 
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I wished to ask several questions, but the 
roar of the wind and the sea silenced me. 
Mr. Owen took me by one arm, Mrs. Burke 
by the other, and we carefully made our 
way into what is called the ship’s head, past 
a huge anchor and a little capstan, and 
ropes taut as harp strings, and vibrating 
with the wild drumming music of the sails 
whose corners they confined. The huge 
bowsprit shot out directly ahead of us. It 
ran tapering and was like the finger of a 
giant pointing, inviting the eye to the deep 
blue distant recess towards which we were 
rushing, and which opened like the whole 
morning upon the sight, each time our bows 
soared to the foaming summit. 

They say that the finest sight in the world 
is a ship in full sail, and perhaps it is, but 
I doubt if there’s one in a thousand, one in 
a hundred thousand, who has ever seen 
such a thing; and the reason is, that a ship 
in full sail means studding sails out on both 
sides, and every stitch of the rest of her 
canvas set, and this figure she can make 
only under conditions of wind so rare as to 
render the spectacle, as I understand it, 
something outside the experience of any one, 
sailor or landsman, that ever I have con- 
versed with. 

But to my mind there is a finer sight than 
a ship in full sail; and that is, the view of 
the vessel you are on board of rushing at 
you, thundering at you, for ever charging 
into the seething troughs of brine with the 
white foam scaling her wet and flashing bow, 
you meanwhile perched out beyond her, 
watching her coming at you. 

They provided this magnificent treat for 
me that day. It fell out thus: I overhung 
the rail in the head, looking down at the 
boiling dazzle there, watching with in- 
describable delight and wonder the beautiful 
sight of the cutwater of the ship, metalled 
high, sliding through it, bowing till the 
ivory-white lady that was her figure-head 
was depressed almost to the sip of the cloud 
of foam which the hurl of the bows sent 
roaring and flashing far ahead, to rush back 
in a singing, seething sheet a moment after, 
when the ship’s head lifted upon the next 
swelling heave that was bright blue till it 
was charged and out-turned into a noise 
and splendour of thunder and snow. Mrs. 
Burke and the doctor looked down with me. 
My old nurse would sometimes send a 
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glance fullof satisfaction at my face, which I felt 
was glowing with the spirit this rushing ocean 
picture had kindled. I looked yearningly to- 
wards the bowsprit-end and exclaimed : 

“‘ Oh, now, if I were a man to be able to get 
out there and watch the ship storming at me!” 

“Here comes Captain Burke,” said Mr, 
Owen. 

He had arrived on deck just then, and, 
seeing us in the bows of the ship, was 
advancing. 

“ Are you going to paint a picture of the 
Lady Emma, Miss Otway?” said he, com- 
ing to my side and looking down at the thick 
and giddy foam, roaring and spitting some- 
times within arm’s reach, and throbbing aft 
into a wake whose tail went out of sight in 
the windy, blue haze. 

“ No.” 

** You are studying every effect.” 

“It is worth leaving home to see this!” 
said I. ‘ How fast are we sailing ?” 

* Eleven knots an hour.” 

“Miss Marie wishes she were a man, 
Edward,” said Mrs. Burke. 

“All gallant-hearted girls wish that,” 
said he. 

“But why? That she might be able to 
climb out to the bowsprit and watch the 
Lady Emma rushing at her.” 

“Ts that so, Miss?” cried the captain, 
whipping round upon me with his Irish 
briskness and arch merry eyes. 

I smiled. 

“It can be managed if you please.” 

I looked at the long bowsprit forking out 
into the jibbooms far ahead, with white jibs 
curving upon it, motionless as ice, save when 
now and again one or another breathed to 
the plunge of the ship. 

‘There must be no risks,” cried Mrs. 
Burke. 

“Chaw!” exclaimed herhusband. “ Will you 
‘trust yourself in my hands, Miss Otway ?” 

“I will, indeed.” 

He called to the boatswain of the ship, 
.a big seaman with strong red whiskers and a 
whistle round his neck: the finest specimen 
of an English seaman I ever saw out of a 
man-of-war ; this man, who acted as second 
mate, though uncertified, I had once or 
twice conversed with when he was on 
the quarter-deck, and found him very civil 


and communicative, and a relief to the eye 


after leering Mr. Green. 
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The captain gave him certain directions: he 
called to a couple of men, and amongst them, 
but I am unable to explain their procedure, 
they rigged up a chair attached by a tackle 
to a stay: they bound me securely in the 
chair, and by some machinery of ropes they 
gently and slowly hauled me on to the bow- 
sprit, the captain and the boatswain sliding 
out in company. Mrs. Burke watched us 
with a countenance of fright. I felt ex- 
cessively nervous whilst I was being drawn 
to the extremity of the great spar, and held 
my eyes closed, but did not shriek or speak. 
Indeed, somehow I felt safe, though a 
landsman might have regarded my situation 
as in the last degree dangerous. 

‘** Now look at the ship and tell me what 
you think of her,” said the captain. 

They had got me to the end of the bow- 
sprit, sitting very comfortably and tightly 
secured in a chair, and the captain and boat- 
swain were on either hand of me, though 
what they held on by I don’t know. I 
looked, and what I saw I shall never forget. 
For there, right in front of me, heeled by 
the shouting wind, was the whole body of 
the ship, her sails of milky whiteness, mount- 
ing to the royal yards, rounding into violet 
gloom from the sun, with gleaming halfmoons 
of blue betwixt each yard, and every after- 
breast sliding under the netted shadow of 
rigging. I rode high in my chair above the 
sea. Under me ran the blue surge, sparkling 
deep and clear to the bows where it burst 
into snowstorms. I commanded a clear 
view of the white decks through the arch 
of the foresail. A hundred shadows slipped 
along them as they slanted up and then 
slanted down with the rhythmic swing of a 
pendulum. A hundred fiery lights broke 
from all parts as the ship leaned to the sun. 
The wind was filled with the music of the 
rigging, deep organ notes, then a large 
swelling of fifes and trumpets coming in 
sudden gusts or guns of wind, with a drum- 
like roll trembling out of the taut shrouds 
and backstays, and a ceaseless bugling in the 
hollow of the canvas that arched like some 
vast pinion close beside me. 

They carefully swayed my chair down 
the bowsprit and got me on to the fore- 
castle. 

“If this don’t do you good, Miss Marie,” 
said my old nurse, extending her hand to 
help me on to my feet, “ what will?” 
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ST. JOHN’S FIRST MEETING WITH JESUS 


SHORT SUNDAY READINGS FOR FEBRUARY 


By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


First Sunday 
Read Isaiah lx. and St. Luke iii. 1-18 


s{ ONTACT with Christ was not 
the beginning of the reli- 
gious experience of St. John. 
He had been caught in an- 
other religious movement 
before he was connected 
with that of which Christ was the centre. He 
was a disciple of the Baptist before becoming 
a disciple of Christ. 

At the close of many barren generations, 
during which prophecy had been dumb and 
spiritual death had brooded over the land, 
suddenly, in the valley of the Jordan, a voice 
was raised in which the authentic thunder of 
inspiration was clearly discernible; and 
simultaneously the Wind of God began to 
move and murmur in every part of the land. 
Strange it is how any voice or movement in 
which the Divine actually announces itself 
stirs the sleeping instincts of humanity ; for 





man is made for God, and, however dead his: 


religious nature may appear to be, it is only 
slumbering : let the right summons be heard, 
and it will respond. The rumour of the 
Baptist’s preaching quickly spread from Dan 
to Beersheba; and in susceptible souls it 
awakened curiosity and longing. It drew 
the shepherd from the hill, the husbandman 
from the vineyard, the fisherman from his 
boats, and even the rabbi from his books. 
Its influence was especially potent over young 
men ; and in the crowds which soon thronged 
the banks of the river where John baptized 
were the brightest and most promising spirits 
of the nation. 

Among these was St. John, attracted south- 
ward from his occupation on the Sea of 
Galilee. And he was not only one of the 
Baptist’s hearers, but one of his disciples. 
The first time we see him, he is closely 
attached to the Baptist’s person—* John 
stood, and two of his disciples,” one of whom 
was Andrew, and the other John. This shows 
that the movement had had free course in his 
spirit : he had taken in the Baptist’s message, 


submitted to the baptismal rite, and, instead 
of at once returning home, remained to profit 
by his instruction. 

Two things this experience must have 
done for the future apostle. The Baptist’s 
teaching consisted of two principal parts— 
first, the message of repentance, and, secondly, 
the announcement that the kingdom of God 
was at hand. 

St. John, then, had repented. The sense 
of guilt had been awakened in him, and he 
had felt the pain and shame of being self- 
condemned and God-condemned. What the 
particular sins may have been which had 
marred his early life and now rose up to 
trouble his conscience, we cannot tell. It is 
easy to conceive the profanity and reckless- 
ness on which St. Peter, in the same circum- 
stances, had to look back; but one would 
suppose that the boyhood and youth of St. 
John had been singularly free from anything 
gross or regrettable. The sense of sin is not, 
however, proportionate to the magnitude of 
guilt. While the worst sinners are often 
utterly insensible to their own spiritual de- 
formity, the whitest souls are sensitively 
aware of their own shortcomings. There is 
no life, either in youth or age so perfect but 
that, when enlightened by the Spirit of God, 
it will see itself to be altogether as an un- 
clean thing. 

This experience exerted on St. John a life- 
long influence. He became the apostle of 
love, and it is to him more than anyone else 
that the world owes the doctrine that God is 
love ; but, unlike some teachers who, starting 
from this position, have represented God as 
so loving that He overlooks the guilt of 
erring human beings, St. John combines the 

doctrine of love with the profoundest and 
even sternest views in regard to the sinful- 
ness of humanity and the need of penitence 
and atonement. Shallow views in theology 
are generally due to slight personal experience 
of repentance. But St. John went through 
the school of the Baptist to the school of 
Christ; and the deepest Christian spirits 
have followed the same pathway. 
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The other element in the Baptist’s message 
was no less influential. He proclaimed that 
the kingdom of God was at hand. This was 
the revival of the hope which had stirred the 
godly and the patriotic in Israel for hundreds 
of years—the hope of the reign of God in the 
land and in the world, which meant at the 
same time the reign of righteousness and 
peace. This lifted St. John and the other 
disciples of the Baptist out of themselves, to 
take an interest in the weal of their country 
and the welfare of humanity. To a youthful 
mind nothing is so good as the awakening of 
unselfish enthusiasm. Childhood is en- 
sheathed in an unconscious and innocent 
selfishness ; manhood is too often the prey 
of deliberate selfishness ; but in youth every 
one who is at all divinely souled feels stirrings 
of the desire to live for others and to make the 
world better. Too often, indeed, these emo- 
tions are short-lived: having nothing substan- 
tial to feed upon, they die away, and selfish- 
ness supervenes. But St. John obtained from 
the Baptist faith in a cause fitted not only to 
feed enthusiasm but to increase it ; for the 
kingdom of God is an object on which un- 
selfish passion can expend all its resources ; 
and it outlives every individual supporter. 

These two experiences go well together 
and supplement each other. Repentance 
alone makes the spirit morbid, and, if in- 
dulged too exclusively, may degenerate into 
a form of selfishness. Enthusiasm for the 
kingdom of God, on the other hand, if un- 
connected with repentance, is apt to become 
visionary and vainglorious : many are willing 
to reform the world who need first to be 
reformed themselves. The true order is that 
of John’s experience—to begin within, with 
reconciliation to God, and then, with a spirit 
in union with Him, to go forth to the re- 
generation of humanity. 


Second Sunday 
Read Psalm li. and St. John i. 35-51 


How long John was a disciple of the 
Baptist we cannot tell. But at last he was 
ripe for a further development. 

It is the immortal glory of the Baptist that 
he was fully conscious of the preparatory and 
subordinate nature of his own mission. His 
was only a herald’s voice, announcing the 
approach of the King. Others attempted to 
make him a rival of the Messiah; but “he 


confessed, and denied not, but confessed, I 
am not the Christ,” and added, “ He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” Never, how- 
ever, was this attitude so difficult as when he 
had to transfer his own disciples to Christ. 
To have in his company one like St. John 
must have been an unspeakable satisfaction ; 
but, as he stood with St. John and St. 
Andrew, he pointed to Jesus passing by and 
said, “ Behold, the Lamb of God,” thus re- 
leasing them from further loyalty to himself. 

It is generally taken for granted that of the 
two elements in the Baptist’s message the 
second—the coming of the kingdom of God 
—was at first the one most prominent in the 
minds of the followers of Jesus: they are 
supposed to have been drawn to Him chiefly 
by Messianic hopes: but these words appear 
to indicate that the reverse was the case, and 
that the first part of John’s message—the 
experience of repentance—was that in which 
they were chiefly absorbed. 

It is, indeed, a question what precisely the 
Baptist meant by designating Jesus as “the 
Lamb of God.” A choice passage in an 
exquisite book derives the name from the 
imagery of the twenty-third Psalm—that lay 
of perfect peace—*“ the most complete picture 
of happiness that ever was or can be drawn. 
It represents that state of mind for which all 
alike sigh, and the want of which makes life 
a failure to most; it represents that heaven 
which is everywhere if we could but enter it, 
and yet almost nowhere because so few of us 
can. The two or three who win it may be 
called victors in life’s conflict; to them 
belongs the regnum et diadema tutum. They 
may pass obscure lives in humble dwellings, 
or, like Fra Angelico, in a narrow monastic 
cell, but they are vexed by no flap of unclean 
wings about the ceiling. From some such 
humble dwelling Christ came to receive the 
prophet’s baptism. The Baptist was no lamb 
of God. He was a wrestler with life, one to 
whom peace of mind does not come easily, 
but only after a long struggle. He was 
among the dogs rather than among the lambs 
of the Shepherd. He recognised the supe- 
riority of Him whose confidence had never 
been disturbed, whose steadfast peace no 
agitations of life had ever ruffled. He did 
obeisance to the royalty of inward happi- 
ness.” These beautiful words undoubtedly 
express a truth and afford a genuine glimpse 
of Jesus and the Baptist on this occasion ; 
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but they leave out the words—* who taketh 
away the sin of the world.” 

Others have gone back for the derivation 
of the Baptist’s phrase to the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, especially to the words— 
“ He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and, as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he openeth not his mouth.” This would 
demonstrate that John had grasped the idea 
of a suffering Messiah. The opposition which 
he had met with himself and his observation 
of the temper of the people, and especially of 
the ruling classes, had convinced him that 
the Messiah, instead of being welcomed with 
open arms, would be opposed and perse- 
cuted; thus the sin of the world would 
concentrate itself on Him, and He would 
have to endure the consequences. 

But more than this must surely be in the 
name. Whether or not, as others suppose, 
the Baptist had in his mind the paschal lamb 
or other lambs of sacrifice, when we remem- 
ber to whom he was speaking—to his own 
disciples, who had undergone in his school 
the discipline of repentance—we cannot but 
conclude that by the Lamb, taking away the 
sin of the world, he intended to point Christ 
out as one who could deal more effectively 
with sin than he had been able todo. His 
own work was preliminary: he arousea 
the conscience, but he could not satisfy it. 
What, then, was the next step? What virtue 
was to be looked for in the Fulfiller who was 
to come after John? While it would be un- 
historical to attribute to the Baptist a 
developed doctrine of atonement, it is equally 
to miss the point of the situation not to 
recognise that the prime recommendation of 
the Messiah to those whom John was ad- 
dressing was that He should be the Saviour 
from sin, 


Third Sunday 


Read 1 Samuel ix. and Acts ix. 1-22 


ENCOURAGED by their master and attracted 
by the appearance of Christ, the two disciples 
of the Baptist followed the departing figure of 
Jesus. Hearing their footsteps behind Him, 
He turned and asked, “What seek ye?” 
This is the first saying of our Lord recorded 
by St. John; and some have found in it 
deep meanings—as if it were an invitation to 
all to seek from Him whatever they desired, 
and He would satisfy them. But we will 
content ourselves with something simpler— 


its consideration and kindliness. 


The two 
seekers were shy and afraid to introduce 
themselves ; those at their stage of experience 


often are. A very little will sometimes turn 
aside an inquiring spirit. But Jesus met 
them halfway and put them at their ease. 
They replied by asking Him where He dwelt, 
evidently intimating that they intended some- 
time to pay Him a visit. But He invited them 
to an interview at once, saying, “Come and 
see.” This also teaches a lesson. Seekers 
ought to be dealt with without delay, because 
their impressions are apt to evaporate. Many 
have intended to visit Christ, putting off, 
however, till to-morrow ; but some form of 
distraction has come in, and the intention 
has never been carried into effect. 

So Jesus took the two young men with 
Him to the lodging in which He was staying ; 
and they abode with Him that day. St. John 
tells us the very hour of the clock when this 
happened: “it was the tenth hour,” which 
some take to mean ten in the forenoon, 
others four o’clock in the afternoon. At all 
events Jesus afforded them a prolonged inter- 
view lasting for hours. The scene, the hour, 
the duration of their stay, the very looks on 
the face of Jesus, had all remained in the 
apostle’s memory. Most days in any one’s 
life are forgotten: they sink out of sight and 
are indistinguishable from multitudes like 
them. But some days are ever memorable : 
we can recollect the very hour of the day 
when each thing took place, the very tones in 
which words were uttered, the very gestures 
with which acts were accompanied. Which 
days are thus imprinted on the memory ? 
None more than those on which we have 
made acquaintances and formed connections 
by which our subsequent life has been 
powerfully influenced. And among such 
surely the first acquaintance with Christ may 
well be a marked date. In one sense, indeed, 
to remember this is impossible ; for our ac- 
quaintance with Him goes back beyond our 
earliest memory. But it is one thing to hear 
about Christ from others, and another actually 
to come in contact with Him and speak with 
Him face to face. With many, at least, this 


is a subsequent experience, occurring within 
the period of conscious memory ; and, if such 
an incident is remembered at all, it is likely to 
be a vivid and a treasured recollection. 
These being such never-to-be-forgotten 
hours of St. John’s experience, we naturally 
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expect to learn from him what was the sub- 
ject of conversation, and what Jesus said. 
In this, however, we are entirely disappointed, 
not a word of detail being given. This is the 
more surprising because St. John’s Gospel is 
distinguished for the frequency with which it 
narrates private interviews with Jesus. What 
can be the explanation? It has been sug- 
gested that John had forgotten ; but this is 
in a high degree unlikely. A better explana- 
tion may be gathered from the other incidents 
of this remarkable day. 

It would appear that the method taken by 
our Lord to impress Himself upon those who 
were introduced to Him at this stage was to 
make them feel that He had a superhuman 
insight into their thoughts and their character. 
Thus He met Simon with the announcement 
that he was in future to bear the name of 
Peter. And He met Nathanael with such 
full information about himself that he who 
had at first incredulously asked, “Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” burst 
out with, * Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, 
Thou art the King of Israel.” Now, may we 
not suppose that to St. John also at this time 
Jesus gave proof of His supernatural know- 
ledge of his history and his inmost thoughts, 
communicating perhaps some sweet secret 
as to his future relation to Himself and 
His kingdom? Such a communication a 
deep, reticent nature like St. John’s might 
feel to be too sacred for reporting. Scripture 
seems to give ample encouragement to make 
religious experiences public, when there is an 
inner impulse to do so. But the impulse not 
to disclose everything is equally sacred. Some 
experiences would be profaned by being de- 
scribed ; the soul has things of its own with 
which no stranger intermeddles. Nothing is 
more valuable to our fellow-men than the 
communication of genuine religious expe- 
rience if we are free to tell it ; but every soul 
of any depth and intensity has many secrets 
which it neither could nor should disclose. 
And of this nature may have been the first 
confidence vouchsafed to St. John. 


Fourth Sunday 
Read Jeremiah xxix, 1-14 and Revelation iii. 
SOMETHING sealed the lips of the Evan- 
gelist from telling what took place at this 
interview ; but if we had any doubt as to 
whether or not the communication was 
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one of supreme importance, or whether the 
hearts of the two hearers burned within them 
as they listened to Jesus for the first time, we 
should be convinced by observing how they 
acted when they issued from the house. 
Both hastened away to make their experience 
known ; evidently because they were full of 
what had happened. 

It is only, indeed, in a peculiar way that 
we learn this about St. John. The narrative 
says of St. Andrew, “ He first findeth his 
own brother Simon,” and tells him. But why 
“first”? This implies that the other young 
man also found his own brother and did the 
same. It is an extreme instance of the reti- 
cence and modesty with which in his Gospel 
St. John refers to himself and his relatives. 
He never mentions his brother or his mother 
by name. In the present passage he describes 
himself only as “another disciple,” though 
there is no doubt to whom he refers. In 
estimating the character of St. John this 
reserve should*be noticed as a prominent 
characteristic ; and it harmonises well with 
the other qualities of his exquisite nature. 

Both, then, separating at the door of 
Jesus’ lodging, hastened away to tell ; and 
each went to his own brother. The latter 
circumstance is surely a touching and in- 
structive trait. The instinct to bear testi- 
mony to religious experience is a natural 
one ; but it does not always lead those who 
are inspired with it to their own homes. 
Indeed, the very last persons to whom some 
would think of speaking on religious topics 
are their own relatives. It is easier to speak 
in public; for strangers do not know how 
far our conduct may be in agreement with 
our words. To our relatives this is accu- 
rately known ; but just on this account is it 
safe and wholesome to begin with them: it is 
a far stronger pledge to consistency. Besides, 
it is the dictate of nature; if we have any 
blessed discovery to reveal, surely those first 
deserve the benefit of it who are our own 
flesh and blood. 

Andrew and John had a blessed discovery 
to make known. ‘The word with which they 
broke in upon their astonished brothers was, 
“We have found.” The same word was 
used by Philip to Nathanael ; and Archbishop 
Trench has called this the Eureka chapter. 

What had they found? “We have found 
Him of whom Moses, in the law, and the 
prophets did write”—they had found the 
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fulfilment of the law and of the prophets— 
of the law, whose unfulfilled commandments 
had been searching their awakened con- 
sciences ; of the prophets, whose unfulfilled 
predictions had inflamed their patriotic hopes. 
So they expressed the discovery in the lan- 
guage of their time and in accordance with 
their own experience. But it can be ex- 
pressed in many forms. There is something 
which all men need. And consciously and 
unconsciously all are seeking it. Many know 
they have not found; many more are un- 
happy they know not why, but this is the 
reason. Some think they have found, but 
the discovery turns out to be a deception. 
Men toil and moil for it; they hasten over 


seas ; they search continent after continent ; 
they tear out the bowels of the earth. What 
is it? What is it that can make life a success, 
that can fill the heart, that can afford to 
desire at once both satisfaction and stimula- 
tion, that can supply life with an aim, that 
can guarantee unending progress, that can 
fill the immeasurable spaces of eternity? Is 
there any object which can do all this for 
man? Andrew and John came out from 
their interview with Jesus, crying, “ We have 
found ;” St. John wrote this down at the 
close of a great and happy life in token that 
he still believed it ; and since then millions 
upon millions have set to it their seal that it 
is true. 
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HEN Macaulay’s New Zealan- 
der unearths a stray record 
of this half-century, nothing 


will provide him with food 
for more thought than the development 
of the ocean steamer. Our North Atlantic 
speed of 22 knots may, of course, be but a 
snail’s pace compared with “the record 
gait”—to use an American phrase—of his 
own day and generation, and the boats which 
carry him hither and thither may be larger 
and more luxurious ; but if worth the pro- 
phetic publicity we bestow on him, he will, 
in the enthusiasm of the researcher, extol the 
facility with which we, in a relatively barbaric 
state, fashioned great ships out of an ancient 
metal called steel. 
Yet, be his zeal ever so great, he will not 
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be able to put a finer gloss on our achieve- 
ments than they deserved ; for the building 
of an Atlantic liner or a great battle-ship is 
admittedly an engineering achievement of 
great importance. The mighty viaduct 
which spans the Forth may represent more 
labour, and, from one point of view, a 
greater triumph over Nature; but, as Mr. 
W. H. White once remarked, the problem 
of superseding the Queensferry by a bridge 
was not to be compared to the making of a 
mighty ship. In the one case there was the 


solid earth for foundation ; in the other, only 
the unruly sea. 

For many months before a man in the 
yard knows that an Atlantic liner is pro- 
jected, the work of building her up has been 
Repre- 


going on in the drawing office. 
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THE BUILDING OF AN ATLANTIC GREYHOUND 


sentatives of owner and builder have spent 
days in consultation, and the only thing 
clear in the initial stages is that a boat to 
lead the way on the Atlantic is wanted. Of 
course, if the builder were a free man and 
not tied hand and foot by commercial con- 
siderations, he could build half a dozen boats 
to do that without spending a single hour 
on the details, because since ever he knew 
anything of naval architecture he has had in 
his mind’s eye an ideal record-breaker. To 
cross the Atlantic in less than five days 
would be as nothing to him; but it would 
represent a great deal to the owners of the 
vessel, for, as Mr. John Inglis pointed out 
a year ago, the blue ribbon of the Atlantic 
is somewhat costly. High speed liners do 
not pay; and a succession of records is not 
so satisfying as a succession of dividends. 
Therefore, the wise shipbuilder keeps his 
ideal in the safe, and condescends to discuss 
with prospective owners the happy mean 
between increasing speed and diminishing 
profits. 

The approximate number of passengers to 
be carried by the projected vessel and her 
cargo capacity are first settled, and then 
come questions of draught and displacement. 
But the draught is practically fixed by the 
depth of water at the entrance to New York, 
and the inflexibility of this particular quantity 
increases immensely the difficulties of the 
designer. Ifa greater draught were practic- 
able, he could fulfil all the conditions financial 
considerations impose in a shorter, and 
therefore a cheaper, boat ; but the restriction 
is absolute, and he is compelled to increase 
the length. He consequently increases the 
length, calculates that with the stipulated 
number of passengers, amount of cargo, and 
weight of machinery, the displacement will 
be so and so, and fixes the form which will 
get the best possible work out of the engines, 
whose design is proceeding simultaneously. 
Then the staff goes into the details of the 
interior and so forth, and by-and-by the 
design is complete. 

On the blackened floor of the moulding- 
loft, the loftsman, from drawings on a scale 
of a quarter of an inch to the foot, and also 
from “ off-sets,” proceeds to reproduce the 
lines of the vessel full size. He first indi- 
cates the points through which the curves 
have to pass, and then, with the aid of a 
batten flexible enough for the purpose, 
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chalks the lines through these marks. Allto- 
gether three different sets of lines are re- 
produced in this way—one showing the 
vessel in profile, another her form at the 
different water-lines, and another the cross- 
sections or ribs at different stations. After 
adjustment, or, as it is called, “ fairing up,” 
and entry for future reference in the “ off-set 
book,” the lines representing the frames, or 
untechnically the ribs of the ship, are trans- 
ferred to the scrieve-board, a somewhat 
similar but less pretentious floor adjoining 
the furnaces, where the actual construction 
of the vessel begins. The men who initiate 
it are known as frame-setters, and their duty 
is to bend the incandescent angle or Z or 
channel irons into conformity with the lines 
on the board. They work in large squads, 
and receive what, all things considered, is 
fair remuneration for their labour. 

With the lines on the scrieve-board to 
guide them, the squad proceeds to give the 
incandescent frames some shape. The 
glowing rib is drawn from the furnace by a 
machine and bevelled. Then, while held 
fast on a floor, composed of thick, per- 
forated plates, it is set at the necessary 
curve; and subsequently in the yard, lying 
across skids, it is riveted to its comple- 
mentary piece by means of* a _ hydraulic 
riveter. 

While this is going on, the construction of 
the vessel is progressing in a score of other 
directions. All day long the little locomo- 
tive is puffing out and in the yard-gate for 
and with angles, and beams, and plates, and 
timber, and fuel. In the wood-working 
departments nothing is heard above the 
buzz of the rapidly moving machines, and 
the quarters of “the black squad” are a 
perfect Babel of indescribable noises. Out- 
side in the sunlight, the keel blocks have 
been laid by the carpenters, the lineal 
descendants of those ancient craftsmen who 
once built the ship from keel to truck. 
Their survival in an age of iron seems 
strange, and the fact that they are now as 
strong numerically, if not actually stronger 
than ever, stranger still. The innovation 
of roughly half a century ago was to bring 
about their extinction, yet their services are 
practically indispensable still in almost every 
stage of shipbuilding. On these blocks the 
keel, which is in lengths, scarf-jointed, is 
laid. 
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allowance being made, of course, for 
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THE KEEL OF THE PARIS 


The frames are thereafter hoisted into 
position—this also is, rather peculiarly, car- 
penter’s work—and are held temporarily in 
position by ribbons and shores and chains. 
i What follows is an interesting and very neces- 
sary process, called “ plumbing and horning.” 
The carpenter, born shipbuilder though he 
generally is, is hardly able with only an 
ordinary pair of eyes to put the frame into 
exactly its position, and he has to take some 
reliable means of ascertaining whether the 
huge U he is erecting is plumb, and in 
every respect elevated to a quarter of an 
inch, as it should be. Whether the frame is 
plumb or not is settled with a plumb-line, 
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“the declivity ” at which the vessel is 
being built. To judge, however, whether 
it crosses the keel at the proper angle 
another method has to be employed. 
The distance 
between a par- 
ticular point on 


= : =i the keel, forward 
J | of the frame and 
é isis the top of the 


rib, is first mea- 

sured, and then 

the frame is 
worked __back- 
ward and _for- 
ward until the 
distance  be- 
tween each of 
the two heads 
and this point 
is identical— 
until, that is, it 
stands square to 
the keel. Fol- 
lowing this “fair- 
ing” operation 
comes the 
placing of the 
beams for carry- 
_ ing the decks. 

Big boats of 
the class _illus- 
trated certainly 
do not look as 
if their decks 
were plated, but 
it is, neverthe- 
less, the case. 

To give the hull 
greater strength, the plating is carried right 
across, and the beautiful white deck is 
actually the upper part of a girder. This 
plating of the deck was introduced, I think, 
about a quarter of a century ago, by Sir 
Edward Harland, of Belfast, whose establish- 
ment is to-day one of the best equipped in 
the world. 

The plating of the hull is performed by 
another important and highly-paid branch of 
“the black squad.” ‘Shell squads,” as 
they are called, generally consist of about 
three dozen men, the majority of whom are 
labourers of an exceptionally able-bodied 
type. They work under contracts, for the 
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carrying out of which the skilled hands are 
responsible. Of skilled hands there are 
usually seven in a group—templaters, 
rollermen, hoisters-up, and 
furnace-men. ‘The preparation of the plates 
brings into operation some of the most 


‘ powerful and expensive machinery in the 


yard. ‘The length of the plates varies with 


- establishments; the thickness or scantling 


depends on the size of the vessel and the 
position of the plate. Those of the City of 
Paris and her sister ship are anywhere in 
weight between a ton and a half and two tons. 
They are never more than four feet in 
breadth, and seldom exceed in thickness 
an inch; and in length, I think, the limit is 
the thirty-four feet of Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff’s, Belfast. In the machine shed they 
are first marked to a template taken from 
the ship, and then are punched, sheared, and 
planed. 

The machines for punching the rivet-holes 
are very powerful tools, and they press out the 
pieces of steel encircled by the chalk-marks 
with remarkable speed and regularity. The 
plate is slung on a crane overhead, and the 
holes are punched out at the rate of thirty- 


four to the minute. After the punching 
operation, the plate is passed through rollers 
to obtain the necessary set—another opera- 
tion which calls for the most careful adjust- 
ment. To the uninitiated, one plate looks 
very much like another, but the shipbuilder 
knows exactly what particular part of the 
shell each represents, and marks it accord- 
ingly. If you look at a large vessel in dry 
dock, you will see at a glance that the 
setting of plates involves some very careful 
manipulation. Amidships the formation looks 
simplicity itself, but forward and aft there are 
a large number of plates whose particular 
curl—to use an unpardonably untechnical 
expression—must have been the outcome of 
much labour. Yet even flat plates are not 
untroublesome, for to ensure the absolute 
flatness necessary they have to be mangled— 
passed, that is, through a machine with five 
rollers. 

After the plates have been punched, 
sheared, and rolled, they are taken down to 
the ship and placed in position on the 
frames. They are put on end to end in 
longitudinal strakes—that is, horizontal rows 
—the ends lapping one another at their 
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butts. Not so long ago they were fitted end 
to end, and what were technically known as 
butt-straps connected them. For additional 
strength, these straps were often fitted both 
inside and outside, a plan which was followed, 
I think, in the case of the two fastest Inman 
liners. The latest Cunarders — Campania 
and Lucania—are plated up to the water- 
line on the lap-butt principle, but above that 
the plates are butted and fitted with double 
straps. With the fitting of the plates the 
labour of the plater ends; the riveting is 
performed by another distinct group—two 
riveters, a holder-on, and a heater. In 
some cases hydraulic plant is employed to 
do this work, but the principle, for a variety 
of reasons, has never been satisfactorily 
applied to the riveting of the shell. 

The labour is not, as may be inferred, of 
the lightest description, and riveters inclined 
to corpulence are rare. They earn big 
wages certainly, but compared with their 
expenditure of strength, the remuneration is 
not more than adequate. A day’s riveting in 
midsummer takes it out of the best of them, 
and night generally finds them completely 
done up. The heater, who is the junior 
member of the co-partnery, presides over a 
kind of portable hearth, in whose glowing 
char he makes the rivets “ white hot.” 
When the rivet is at the proper temperature 
—and there is an art in obtaining this which 
not every boy learns—he passes it to the 
holder-on, who is inside the shell. The in- 
candescent rivet is placed by him in position, 
and then, while the two riveters on the stage 
outside hammer it flush with the plate, he, 
as his description implies, “holds on.” 
But the riveters have more to do than 
merely hammer the rivet securely; they 
have to closely watch the seams and keep 
them fair by forcing them out or in, as the 
case may be. And after them come the 
caulkers, who hammer the edges of the 
plates close together, and make the shell 
watertight. 

While the skeleton of the ship is being 
clothed with steel, in other departments 
work is proceeding rapidly against the day 
which shall call for it. The doors for the 
bulkheads which divide the hull into water- 
tight compartments have been made, and are 
ready to be fitted; the wood for the decks 
has been cut and stalked for seasoning ; the 
fittings of the staterooms have been pre- 


pared ; and the furniture is rapidly taking 
shape. Everybody is busy, and each day 
sees some new group of men on board the 
boat. 

The decks having been plated, riveted, 
and caulked, the carpenters come to add to 
the apparent confusion by proceeding to lay 
the wood decks over the iron. While the 
wood seams are being caulked, the joiners 
commence the fitting-up of the cabins. In 
the spar shed the derricks and wooden 
masts are being shaped ; in another part of 
the yard the blocks and rigging—for even 
Atlantic liners have some rigging—are being 
prepared ; blacksmiths and mechanics are 
vieing with each other in the production 
chiefly of noise; and foremen begin to 
breathe freely as the end comes in sight. 

The vessel being finished, so far as her out- 
ward and visible form is concerned, the pre- 
parations for launching begin. The transfer- 
ence of the huge mass of steel from land to 
water, to the uninitiated looks an under- 
taking of the vastest kind. But the ship- 
builder is of a different opinion ; in his eyes 
the problem solves itself. He lays the 
foundation of his ship on a scientifically- 
fixed incline, and the huge hulk launches 
itself, in obedience to the simple matter-of- 
fact law of gravity. 

Before the launching preparations begin, 
the vessel is resting on the original keel 
blocks and kindred supports. Ways in- 
clined to suit the weight of the vessel are 
placed on the ground—one on each side of 
these blocks—at a distance from each other 
of about a third of the vessel’s breadth. An 
unsympathetic landsman would probably 
liken them to a line of railway, and he would 
not be far wrong; but the similitude would 
not bear closer investigation, for, unlike a 
railway, launching-ways have a camber or 
convexity. These ground-ways, as they are 
called, are carried right into the water, and 
on them rest sliding-ways, which move 
towards the water with the vessel. On the 
sliding-ways there are cradles—frameworks 
of timber—which grip the hull, and to all 
intents and purposes bear the whole of its 
weight. 

On the morning of the day on which the 
launch is to take place, gangs of carpenters 
and labourers, with battering rams, drive 
home the wedges or “slivers,” between the 
cradle and the ways, and gradually the whole 
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weight of the hull is transferred from the 
keel-blocks to the cradle. As the eventful 
hour approaches, and the yard becomes 
thronged by spectators, work in other direc- 
tions is suspended, and the only sounds that 
disturb the comparative calm are the thuds 
of the battering rams knocking away the 
shores, and the cherry ring of the hammers 
“ splitting out ” the keel-blocks. 

The great ship is now ready for launching. 
The cradle on the sliding-ways alone bears 


her weight, and the sliding-ways are only 
prevented from acting up to their description 
by the dog-shores. The “dogs” are short 
baulks of timber, resting at one end against 
attachments on the outsides of the ground- 
ways, and at the other against similar attach- 
ments on the sliding-ways. Naturally, the 
greater the tendency to move, the firmer 
the “dogs” hold. But under the great 
pressure they might slip—‘“skite,” as we 
say in the West of Scotland—and short 

pieces of wood, resting on blocks, 








to keep them in their 
places. These “ dag- 
gers,” as they are called, 
are, in turn, kept in 
position by  chisels 
driven into the ground- 


are jammed just below the point 
of contact with the upper ways, 





wap. FRAMES IN POSITION 


When the flag with 
the legend “ Launch” 
is unfurled, the navigation of the river is 
suspended. Boats on the way up or down 
lie to where they can, and the tugs which 
are to assist the leviathan into dock take 
up their positions, after fretting and fuming 
for an hour with quite human impatience. 
On the river banks are dense crowds, and in 
the yard every point of vantage is occupied. 

“ All clear!” is signalled. At the shrill 
call of the manager’s whistle the chisels are 
withdrawn by the men at each dog-shore. 
Another call, and out go the daggers. On 
the launching platform the lady whose 


pleasant duty it is to release and christen 
the ship severs a cord suspending heavy 
weights, which simultaneously displace the 
dog-shores and set the great ship free. For 
a moment cradle and ways creak under their 
load, and then the huge mass begins to 
move, slowly but surely. A bottle of wine is 
smashed over the bow, and there is almost 
perfect silence as the moving body gathers 
way. ‘The stern dips into the water, and the 
crowds surge, as is their nature ; then, as the 
great ship makes its first graceful plunge into 
the not too pellucid waters of the Clyde the 
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LAUNCH OF THE NEW YORK 


pent-up enthusiasm of the spectators is ex- 
pressed in ringing cheers. 

But for the builder, the crucial point is 
still to come ; the vessel, having been set in 
motion, must be stopped in mid-stream clear 
of both banks. To check her, as it is called, 
he has taken six or eight chains of great 
strength, and after attaching to one end of 
each a huge anchor or some tons of chain 
drags, and burying the anchors in the 
yard, he fixes the other ends at different 
points of the hull, placing, of course, an 
equal number of checks on each side. As 
the vessel sweeps across the stream, the 


resistance to her movement gradually in- 
creases, until all the checks in operation 
make something akin to an earthquake in 
the yard. 

But the checks ultimately tell; the chains 
are quickly disconnected, and in a short 
time the vessel is afloat in dock ready for 
her machinery, and the hundred-and-one 
things, great and little, that are still wanting. 

Our pictures have been executed from 
photographs by Messrs. James and George 
Thomson (Ltd.), Clydebank, the builders of 
the Paris, New York,and many other famous 
vessels. 





THE WANDERER 


I met a waif? the hills at close of day. 

He begged an alms; I thought to say him 
nay. 

What was he? “ Sir, a little dust,” said he, 


“ Which life blows up and down, and death 
will lay.” 

I gave—for love of beast and hill and tree, 

And all the dust that has been and shall be. 


Viva Briss. 
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5 ape lives of contemporaries, and especially of 
our own contemporaries, ought never to be 
read singly, if we want to make the most of their 
real significance. Just try to imagine how much 
more the biography of Alexander 
would mean if we could read it 
alongside of the biography of Dio- 
genes. Either, taken by itself, 
would engross us in a one-sided 
and exaggerated conception of ex- 
istence in ancient Greece; just as 
we are misled by the picturesque 
Canterbury pilgrims, until we have 
rectified our ideas by a sight of 
the pilgrims, preachers, beggars, 
japers, and minstrels in Piers 
Plowman’'s “‘ feir field ful of folk.”’ 
Apart from the interest of inci- 
dent, the strange adventures, the 
bold achievements, the hard-won 
success or heroic failure, it is 
what a man’s life means to us, it is 
the light it throws on our own 
character, conduct, and circum- 
stances, and upon the mysterious 
purposes of our threescore years and ten, that 
gives biography its essential value. If this life 
or that tells me nothing about myself, gives me 
no guidance, stimulates me to no worthy action, 
to me it is worthless. In many biographies— 
in most, I fancy—we catch glimpses of ourselves 
as in the fragments of a broken mirror, and as we 
read we feel the touch of invisible hands, and hear, 
as it were, voices from beyond the sunset. And are 
we not helped, too, by those others, comparatively 
rare, in which we find nothing of ourselves saving 
acommon humanity, but a revelation instead, quite 
startling and almost unreal in its beauty, of an ex- 
istence in which all that we lay most store by has 
been counted of little worth, and in which our ex- 
ceptional visitings of the spiritual have been the 
everyday atmosphere and sunshine ? 

This notion of ‘comparative biography’’ oc- 
curred to me in the dim quarter ‘‘ between the crow- 
time and the candles,” after having finished the 
lives and letters of Sir Richard Owen and Dean 
Church—two remarkable men, as unlike each 
other as if they had belonged to different centuries, 
or, indeed, to different planets, but admirably 
suited to illustrate the advantage of reading bio- 
graphies in couples. Glancing over the brilliant 
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record * of Owen's eight-and-eighty years, one is 
impelled to exclaim, ‘‘ Here is an ideal human life!" 
Health and strength, a happy home, and length of 
days, great labours executed with the buoyant ease 
of splendid powers, a keen enjoy- 
ment of all it becomes a man to 
enjoy, honour, troops of friends, a 
tranquil and genial old age, closing 
in a peaceful death ; let the reader 
peruse the story for himself, and 
try to remember how many lives 
have been equally fruitful, distin- 
guished, and fortunate to the end. 
At the age of twenty-six Owen 
began the series of scientific mono- 
graphs which ultimately gave him 
his position as the greatest mor- 
phologist and palzontologist of his 
day. ‘‘ Whether we consider the 
quantity, or the quality, of the 
work done, or the wide range of 
his labours,”’ writes Professor Hux- 
Photo ley, ‘I doubt if, in the long annals 

of anatomy, more is to be placed 

to the credit of any single worker.” 
What astonishes one most in these volumes is the 
man’s inexhaustible vitality, his insatiable zest, the 
fulness of his life. 
He wore his science 
as lightly and gaily 
as a flower in his 
buttonhole. He was, 
apparently, always 
ready, and had al- 
ways leisure, for his 
clubs, his societies, 
his theatres, operas, 
novels, chess, and 
visits to the Zoo. 
And it is exactly in 
these matters that 
most busy men are 
all wrong. If we 
“have no time” 
for relaxation and so- 
cial intercourse, we 
should make it. It is 





THE MOA (Dinornis) 


* “The Life of Richard Owen.” By his grandson the Rev. 
Richard Owen, M.A. With an Essay on Owen’s position in 
anatomical science by the Right Hon, T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
Two vols. London: John Murray. 
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as much a part of life. We groan under the weight 
of our talents as though they were steam-hammers. 

He played an active part as a commissioner on 
the health of towns, rendered invaluable services at 
the Great Exhibition of '51, and I suppose we may 
say that it was to his energy and insistence that we 
owe the South Kensington Museum. What seems, 
however, to have most warmly excited the popular 
imagination was his reconstruction of the gigantic 
wingless Moa of New Zealand from the fragment 
of a femur. A seafaring man brought him the 
bone, even as Othere, the old sea-captain, brought 
King Alfred the walrus-tooth. The Museum Com- 
mittee did not believe in what Sydney Smith called 
his magnum bonum; but the Professor enjoyed the 
pleasures of a chase wilder and stranger than that 
of ‘‘the hart with golden horns.’ ‘There is no 
hunt,” Owen declared, ‘‘that is so exciting, so full 
of interest, and so satisfactory, when events prove 
one to have been on the right 
scent, as that of a huge beast 
which no eye will ever see alive, 
and which, perhaps, no mortal eye 
ever did behold.’’ His science was 
occasionally applied to singular 
purposes. He gave evidence to 
show that a policeman was mur- 
dered by a bullet fired from the 
revolver of the notorious Peace, 
and in an underwriting case he 
convinced the jury that a ship, 
supposed to have been scuttled, 
had been sunk by a sword-fish. 

In his wife he had a helpmate 
scarcely less cautious and keen- 
visioned than himself. In de- 
spite of the strange odours of dis- 
sected penguin, defunct elephant, 2iot & Fry 
and other interesting ‘‘ subjects,” 
she merrily drew for him wombat’s 
brains and sharks’ teeth, corrected ‘‘ Hunterian 
proofs,” read from Cuvier or translated from the 
German. After nearly forty years of companionship, 
she died in 1873. A few years before her death he 
had in one of his lectures spoken of death as ‘‘ the 
necessary stipulation for that succession which in- 
volves the purest pleasures of life—the reverential 
love of parents, the sweet affection for children, the 
closest union of hearts, as of husband and wife. 
Furthermore, add the assurance that all ends not 
here, that powers of work are entrusted gifts, with 
the glorious hope of a higher sphere of action.’’ 

There is much to dwell on in these pages, but I 
must hasten to the end. In his serene old age the 
Professor amused himself with the birds of his 
garden in Richmond Park, and often told stories of 
his schoolfellows, and still oftener of his mother, 
and of her goodness to him. A beautiful picture of 
old age, and it was in keeping with the earlier life. 
** Have you observed,” he once asked, as he paused 
before the winged bronze head of Hypnos in the 
British Museum, ‘that this is the wing of a night- 





DEAN CHURCH 


bird which flies noiselessly? It was a beautiful 
idea of the Greeks to give the God of Sleep wings 
which would enable him to visit his patients with- 
out a murmur of sound.” 

The personality of the saintly and scholarly 
Churchman, who, one gathers, might, had he 
wished, have been Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
strangely attractive and as strangely elusive. The 
outline of his life is recorded in this volume, and 
occasionally one perceives the very man, but the 
reader who is concerned to understand, will do 
well to familiarise himself with Dean Church's 
works either as a prelude or as a supplement, 
though it may be doubted whether even with 
their aid any wholly satisfactory insight can be 
obtained. Most men reveal themselves in what 
they do; the Dean revealed himself, one might 
almost say, in what he abstained from doing. 
It was what he was that counted. ‘‘ There was 
so much moral beauty about 
Church,” was Mark Pattison’s 
observation. ‘Further back in 
his character,’’ writes the Dean 
of Christ Church, ‘‘ there was an 
habitual feeling of which only 
those who knew him well, perhaps, 
became distinctly conscious, but 
which, when once it had been dis- 
covered, might be traced in much 
that he said and did. It was as 
though he lived in constant recol- 
lection of something that was awful 
and even dreadful to him; some- 
thing that bore with searching 
force on all men’s ways and pur- 
poses, and hopes, and fears; 
something before which he knew 
Photo himself to be, as it were, continu- 

ally arraigned; something which 
it was strange and pathetic to 
find so little recognised in current views of life.” 
As one reads one thinks of the life of Lazarus, 
as described by Karshish, the Arab physician. 
Quite in the same line of thought is the account 
which Canon Scott Holland gives of him as 
the guardian and reformer of the great cathedral: 
‘‘He would not formulate proposals nor frame 
a policy. That would be wholly unlike him. 
Rather, within the Chapter, as without in his 
relations to the Church at large, he stood as a 
judicial conscience, up to the standard of which 
all must be brought.” ‘In the direction of con- 
science lay the central impulse of his life.’ His 
anger was “the pure white anger of an outraged 
conscience. I have known people who have said 
it was the only human experience which gave them 
a clue to what was meant by the paradox of St. 
John, ‘the wrath of the Lamb.’”’ 
And yet, with all this saintliness, this unearthli- 
“ Life and Letters of Dean Church.” Edited by his daughter 


Mary C. Church. With a Preface by the Dean of Christ 
Church. London: Macmillan & Co, 
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ness rather than unworldliness of spirit, how deeply 
and tenderly human he was. Few attachments 
have been as beautiful and steadfast and pathetic 
as his affection for Newman. One remembers how 
Church was one of the friends who went to bid 
Newman good-bye at the Observatory, where he 
passed his last night at Oxford. After fifteen years 
of complete separation there was an exchange of 
letters ; then, three years later, came the attack of 
Kingsley and the ‘* Apologia,”’ 
and the two friends resumed 
their correspondence on the 
old footing of intimacy and 
freedom. In 1886 Church 
writes from the Deanery at 
St. Paul’s: ‘‘ Well, I dare say 
you have heard that we had 
three days of the Cardinal. 
He was so bright, so kind, 
so affectionate; very old ’’— 
eighty-five— and soon tired, 
but also soon refreshed with 


of his old age. ‘You know 
I could not do an addition 
sum.’ .... But the old smile 
and twinkle of the eye, and 
bright, meaning ¢ivoneia are 
all still there, and all seemed 





to belong to the old days.” Church 
was born in 1815, and died in De- 
cember 1890, little more than three 
months after his old friend and 
sometime master. Eighteen years 
were spent at Oxford, nineteen at 
Whatley, the little Somersetshire 
village of two hundred people, and 
nineteen at St. Paul’s. He was 
buried at Whatley, in the shadow 
of the little church which he had 
rebuilt. 

What is one to do when one wants 
a book and yet feels that there is 
“nothing worth reading"? One 
resourceful friend of mine solaces his 
soul with antique volumes of still 
living reviews. My panacea is a col- 
lection of folk or fairy tales, or a 
book like this of ‘* Coridon’s Song, 
and other Verses,”* in which the 
reading—a minimum —consists of 
quaint and pleasant old rhymes in- 
troduced by Mr. Austin Dobson, and 
in which the magic pencil of Mr. 
Hugh Thomson gives to such airy 
nothings as “*Oh! dear! what can 
the matter be ?"’ ‘‘ A-hunting we will 
go,” and ‘“*How happy could I be 
with either'’—a pictorial commen- 
tary so daintily old-world, so idyllic, 
so humorous, so delightful. In 
the matter of folk-tales it has al- 
ways been a question of dreamy interest to me 
how far the old Hungarians, Poles, Russians, 
Icelanders, and Red Indians actually believed 
in the marvellous adventures which Mr. 
Lang has collected in his “ Yellow Fairy 


* * Coridon’s Song, and other Verses from various Sources.” 


With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and an Introduction by 
Austin Dobson. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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Book.”’* Dothe 
Cossacks, or did 
their great- 
grandfathers, 
really fancy that 
by good luck they 
might meet with 
Oh, the dwarf 
green-bearded 
Tsar of the 
Woods, or win 
a favour from 
the Wind, that 
‘huge, huge, old 
man, as grey as 
milk,” in his hut 
on the open 
steppe?+ Even 
if they only 
half-believed or 
made-bel ieve, 
into what a 
strangely beauti- 
ful and terrible world their vivid irrepressible ima- 
ginations must have transfigured this prosy, hodden- 
grey earth ofours! Mr. Lang’s stories are intended 
for children, grey or golden headed, and though they 
are not all “ truly true,”’ they are all enthralling. 
Mr. Nisbet Bain’s kazkas, with their great feastings, 
and mead-drenched beards, and deaths by wild 
horses on the steppe, will gladden the hearts of 
the Folk-lore Society, who cannot away with what 
is not ethnically veracious. For my own part I 
must say I sympathise with the society, who, it 
seems, have been protesting against the inclusion 
of literary fairy-tales among folk-legends. I don’t 
like to find a Martini-Henry bullet in palzolithic 
strata. 

What beautiful and tender things there are in 
these old folk tales! One can hardly credit that 
they sprang—like flowers on the edge of a glacier 
—out of the heart and brain of savage, per- 
chance of primeval, man. Turn, for iristance, to 
“The Land of Souls” in the “Yellow Fairy 
Book,” or to the Iroquois legend of the hunter who, 
in his loneliness in the forest, 
made an image of wood, and 
dressing it in the clothes of 
his dead wife, ‘‘seated it in 
front of the fire, and tried to 
think he had his wife back 
again.” And at last the wife 








THE VAMPIRE AND ST, MICHAEL 
(Cossack Fairy Tales) 


* “The Yellow Fairy Book.” Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With numerous 
Illustrations by H. J. Ford. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


+ “Cossack Fairy Tales and Folk 
Tales.” Selected, edited and translated 
by R. Nisbet Bain, illustrated by E. 
W. Mitchell. London: Lawrence & 
Bullen, 


did come back, sent by the Great Spirit, who pitied 
his misery; but he was not to touch her till the 
tribe had seen her. For two years the mere sight 
of her was enough; then they set out to find the 
tribe. As they travelled the snow fell, and they 
stopped to rest and lit a fire. Then the man could 
no longer resist the longing to take his wife into his 
arms. He clasped her, and found he was holding 
only the wooden image. Distracted with grief, he 
hastened to the camp of his tribe and told his 





Ou. (Cossack Fairy Tales) 


strahge story. Some believed, most doubted; but 
they returned with him to the forest. Beside the 
ashes of the fire they found the rude image of a 
woman, and in the snow they traced the footsteps 
of two people—one set, the prints of human, the 
other of wooden feet. And for all the rest of his life 
the hunter was silent and sorrowful. One smiles, of 
course, at the naive and coarse workmanship of the 
lonely hunter ; but, at heart, is not the legend as. 
human and 

gracious as ha 

the more re- 
fined Greek 
myths of 
Orpheus and 
Pygmalion ? 










THE DONKEY CABBAGE (The Yellow Fairy Book) 
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AND LOOKETH DOWN ALONE” 


From the picture by L. Dovuzertre 























And all the time Isobel Herries stood holding the chief's horse 
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BEING A HISTORY TAKEN FROM THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM GORDON OF EARLSTOUN 
IN THE GLENKENS AND TOLD OVER AGAIN 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Avtuor or “ Tue RAIDERS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. BROCK 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE GRAVE IN THE WILDERNESS 


UT on the morrow I, 
who desired to see 
the ways of the Com- 
pellers, learned a 
lesson that ended my 
scholarship days with 
them. James John- 
stone seemed some- 
what moved by the 

matter of the bairns, but with the morning 

light he had again hardened his heart, like 

Pharaoh, more bitterly than before. For he 

was now on his own land, and because his 

thought was that the King would hold him 
answerable for the behaviour and repute of 
his people, he was more than ordinarily 
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severe. This he did, being a runnagate from 
the wholesome ways of the Covenant ; and, 
therefore, more bitter against all who re- 
mained of that way. 

He drove into the yards of farm-towns, 
raging like a tiger of the Indies, calling on 
the names of the goodman of the house 
and upon other suspected persons. And if 
they did not run out to him at the first cry, 
he would strike them on the face with the 
basket hilt of his shable till the blood 
gushed out. It was a sick and sorry thing 
to see, and I think his Majesty’s troopers 
were ashamed: all saving the Johnstone’s 
own following, who laughed as at rare sport. 

But I come now to tell what I saw with 
my own eyes of the famous matter of Andrew 
Herries, which was the cause of my cousin of 
Lochinvar leaving their company and riding 
with me and Hugh Kerr all the way to 
Edinburgh. As, indeed, you shall presently 
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hear. And the manner of its happening was 
as follows. We were riding full slowly along 
the edge of a boggy loch in the parish of 
Hutton, and, as usual, quartering the ground 
for Whig refugees, of whom it was suspected 
that there were many lurking in the neigh- 
bourhood. We had obtained no success in our 
sport, and Westerhall was a wild man. He 
ran about crying “Blood and wounds!” 
which was a favourite oath of his, and telling 
what he would do to those who dared to 
rebel, and harbour preachers and preachers’ 
brats on his estate. For we had heard that 
the lass who had bearded us on the brae- 
face by the school, with her little brother Alec 
in her hand, was the daughter of Roger 
Allison, a great preacher of the hill-folk who 
had come to them over from Holland, to 
draw them together into some of their 
ancient unity and power. 

Westerhall then, knew not as yet in whose 
house she was dwelling, but only that she 
had been received by one of his people. 
But this, if it should come to Claverhouse’s 
ears, was enough to cause him to set a fine 
upon the Johnstone—so strict as against 
landlords were the laws concerning inter- 
communing with rebels or rebels’ children 
on their estates. This was indeed the 
cause of so many of the lairds, who at first 
were all on the side of the Covenant, turning 
out Malignants and persecutors. And more 
so in the shire of Dumfries than in Galloway, 
where the muirs are broader, the King’s arm 
not so long, and men desperately dour to drive. 

All of a sudden, as we went along the 
edge of a morass, we came upon something 
that stayed us. It was, as I say, in Hutton 
parish, a very pleasant place, where there is 
the crying of many muirfowl, and the tinkle 
of running water everywhere. All at once a 
questing dragoon held up his arm, and cried 
aloud. It was the signal that he had found 
something worthy of note. We all rode 


' thither—I, for one, praying that it might not 


be a poor wanderer, too wearied to run 
from before the face of the troopers’ wide- 
spreading advance. 

However, it was but a new-made grave 
in the wilderness, hastily dug, and most 
pitifully covered with green fresh-cut turves, 
in order to give it the look of the surround- 
ing morass. It had very evidently been 
made during the darkness of the night, and 
it might have passed without notice then ; 
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but now, in the broad equal glare of the 
noontide, it lay confessed for what it was—a 
poor wandering hill-man’s grave in the wild. 

“Who made this?” cried Westerhall. 
«“ Burn me on the deil’s brander, but I'll 
find him out!” 

* Hoot,” said Clavers, who was not sharp 
set that day, perhaps having had enough of 
Westerhall’s dealing with the bairns yester- 
day, “come away, Johnstone; ’tis but an- 
other of your Eskdale saints. Ye have no 
lack of them on your properties, as the King 
will no doubt remember. What signifies a 
Whig Johnstone the less? ‘There’s more 
behind every dyke, and then their chief is aye 
here, able and willing to pay for them !” 

This taunt, uttered by the insolent scorning 
mouth of Claverhouse, made Westerhall 
neither to hold nor bind. The fear of mulct 
and fine rode him like the hag of dreams. 

“Truth of God!” cried he ; for he was a 
wild and blasphemous man, very reckless in 
his words ; **do so to me, and more also, if 
I rack not their limbs, that gied the clouts to 
wrap him in. Tse burn the bed he lay in, 
bring doon the rafter and roof-tree that shel-’ 
tered him, aye, though it were the bonny hoose 
o’ St. Johnstone itsel’, an’ lay the harbourer 
o’ the dead Whig cauld i’ the clay, gin it 
were the mither that bore me! Deil reestle 
me gin I keep not this vow.” 

Now, the most of the men there were 
upon occasion bonny swearers, not taking 
lessons in the art from any man ; but to the 
Johnstone they were as children. For, 
being a runnagate Covenanter, and not 
accustomed in his youth to swear, he had 
been at some pains to learn the habit with 
care, thinking it a necessary accomplishment 
and ornament to such as did the King’s 
business, especially to a captain of horse. 
Which, indeed, it hath ever been held, but 
in moderation and with discretion. Wester- 
hall had neither, being the man he was. 

“Fetch the Whig dog up!” he commanded. 

The men hesitated, for it was a job not 
at all to their stomachs, as well it might not 
be that hot day, with the sun fierce upon 
them overhead. 

“Tut, man,” said Clavers, “let him lie. 
What more can ye do but smell him? Is 
he not where you and I would gladly sce all 
his clan? Let the Whig be, I say!” 

“JT shall find out who sheltered him on 
my land. Howk him up!” cried Wester- 
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hall, more than ever set in his mad cruelty at 
Colonel Graham’s words. So to the light of 
the merciless day they opened out the loose 
and shallow grave, and came on one wrapped 
in a new plaid, with winding sheets of pure 
linen underneath. These were all stained 
and soaked with the black brew of the moss, 
for the man had been buried, as was usual 
at the time, hastily and without a coffin. 
But the sleuthhound instinct of the Johnstone 
held good. ‘ Annandale for the hunt, Nithsdale 
for the market, and Gallowa’ for the fecht!’ 
is ever a true proverb. 

“ Let me see wha’s aucht the sheet?” he 
said. 

So with that, Westerhall unwound the 
corner and held it up to the light. 

“ Isobel Allison!” he exclaimed, holding 
the fine linen up to the light, and reading 
the name inwoven, as was then the custom 
when a bride did her providing. ‘The 
widow Herries, the verra woman—ain dam’s 
sister to the Whig preacher—sant amang the 
hill folk. Weel ken I the kind o’ her. To 
the hill, lads, and will burn the randy oot, 
even as I said. I'll learn the Hutton folk 
to play wi’ the beard o’ St. Johnstone.” 

“ Foul Annandale thief?” said I, but stilly 
to myself, for who was I to stand against all of 
them? Yet I could see that, save and except 
the chief’s own tail, there were none of the 
soldiers that thought this kind of work be- 
coming. 

Ere he mounted, Westerhall took the 
poor, pitiful body, and with his foot tumbled 
it into a moss hole. 

“ T’ll show them what it is to streek dead 
Whigs like honest men, and row them dainty 
in seventeen hunder linen on my lands!” 
cried Westerhall. 

And indeed it seemed a strange and 
marvellous Providence to me, that Isabel 
Allison, when she wove in that name with 
many hopes and prayers, the blood of her 
body flushing her cheek with a maiden’s shy 
expectation, should have been weaving in the 
ruin of her house and the breaking of her 
heart. 

Now the cot of the widow Herries was a 
bonny bit place. So I believe, but of its beauty 
I will not speak. For I never was back that 
Way again—and what is more, I never mean 
to be. 

We came to the gavel end of the house. 
Westerhall struck it with his sword. 


“We'll sune hae this doon!” he said to 
us that followed. Then louder he cried, 
“ Mistress, are ye within?” as the custom of 
the country is. 

A decent woman with a white widow’s cap 
on her head was scraping out a dish of hen’s 
meat as we rode to the door. When she 
saw us the wooden bowl fell from her hands 
and played clash on the floor. 

* Aye, my bonny woman,” quoth Wester- 
hall, “this comes o’ keeping Whigs aboot 
your farm toon. Whatna Whig rebel was it 
ye harboured? Oot wi’t, Bell Allison! Was 
it the brither o’ ye, that cursed spawn o’ 
the low country? Doon on your knees an’ 
tell me, else it is your last hour on the 
earth.” 

The poor woman fell on her knees and 
clasped her hands. 

“© Westerha’!” she stammered, “I'll no 
lee till ye. It was but a puir Westland 
man that we kenned not the name o.. We 
fand him 7’ the fields, and for very God’s 
pity brocht him hame to our door and laid 
him on the bed. He never spak’ ‘yea’ or 
‘nay,’ to us all the time he abode in our 
hoose-place, and so passed without a word 
late yestreen.” 

“Lying Whig!” cried Westerhall, ‘who 
was it that found him? Whatna yin o’ your 
rebel sons—chasing ower hill and doon dale 
after your blackguard brither, was it that 
brocht him hame ?” 

“JT kenna wha it was that brocht him. 
It was a wee bit lass that fand him when she 
was playin’ i’ the moss w’ her brither.” 

“IT ken your wee bit lasses,” said Wester- 
hall; “she’s a bonny sprig o’ that braw plant 
o’ grace, Roger Allison, wha’s heid shall yet 
look blythe on the West Port o’ Edinburgh, 
wi’ yin o’ his cantin’ thief’s hands on ilka 
side o’t!” 

The poor woman said no word, but out 
from the chamber door came our little lass 
of yesterday and stood beside her. 

“Wha’s plaidie is this?” again quoth 
Westerhall, holding up the plaid in which 
the dead man had been wrapped, like an 
accusation in his hand, “to the hill, boys, 
and lay hand on this honest woman’s honest 
sons. King Charles wull hae something to 
say to them, I’m thinkin’.” 

With that he leapt from his horse, throw- 
ing the reins to the widow. 

“Hae, haud my horse,” he said, “an’ gin 















ye stir an inch, ye’ll get an ounce o’ lead in 
you, ye auld shakin’ limb o’ Sawtan.” 

With that, like a loch broken loose, John- 
stone’s tail of Annandale thieves rushed 
within the house and dang all things here 
and there at their liking. Some came forth 
carrying good house gear, some table furni- 
ture, and some the plenishing of bed and 
wardrobe. They turned all that they could 
not carry into the midst of the floor to burn 
at their leisure. They drove away the cattle 
from off the brae face. They gathered the 
widow’s poor head of sheep off the hill. 
And all the time Isobel Herries stood 
trembling for her lads and holding the 
chief’s horse. As the men passed, one after 
another, they flung words at her that will not 
bear writing down ; and I was glad that the 
little maid who stood by her with her brother 
in her hand, understood not their import. 

When all was done, Westerhall set to work 
and pulled down the whole house, for the 
rigging and walls were but of baked clay and 
crumbled before them. Yet the poor woman 
wailed for them bitterly, as they had been a 
palace. 

“The bonny bit, O the bonny bit!” she 
cried. ‘Where I had sic a sweet bairn- 
time. I was that happy wi’ a’ my tottlin’ 
weans aboot my hand. But I kenned it 
couldna last—it was ower sweet to last.” 

So they turned her out to the bare hill- 
side with the bairns in her hand. It did not, 
to my thinking, make the case any better that 
her brother was a rebel. But in those days 
it was treason to succour the living or 
honour the dead—aye, even if they had lain 
in your bed and stirred in your side. It was 
forbidden on pain of death to give them so 
much as a bed or a meal of meat. For 
such was the decree of just and pious 
Charles, King at Whitehall, who alone had 
the right to say in what fashion the poor 
ignorant folk of Scotland should worship the 
God of their fathers. 

We had not ridden far after leaving the 
house a heap of ruins, before we met Claver- 
house and his troop, riding slow, with a 
prisoner in the midst of them. 

«What luck!” cried he; “good sport in 
your ain coverts, Westerha’ ?” 

He had a delicately insolent contempt for 
the Johnstone that set well on him, though 
as I knew well he could be as cold and 
bloody as any of them when the humour drove 
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him. Yet mostly he killed like a gentleman 
after all, and not like a border horse thief—save 
only in the case of honest John Brown of 
Priesthill. 

But Westerhall had caught sight of Clavers’ 
prisoner. He rode up to him and struck 
him a buffet in the face, though the lad’s 
hands were tied before him. He was a 
youth of eighteen, as near as one might guess, 
a boy of a pleasant and ruddy countenance, 
such as one may chance to see on any brae- 
face in Scotland where there are sheep 
feeding, with a staff in his hand and a dog 
at his heels. 

“ My Whiggie, I have you now,” he cried. 
“T’ll e’en learn you to row dead rebels in 
your plaidie, and harbour hill preachers on 
my land. Could I get at your brothers, I 
declare I wadna leave a Herries birkie on the 
lands o’ Westerha’. Have him down, men,” 
he cried, “and shoot him here.” 

But Clavers interposed. 

“No,” he said, “he is now my prisoner. 
Ride ye on to Westerha’; and there, John- 
stone, I give ye a present of him to make a 
kirk ora millof. It'll be you that will have to 
pay the harbourage cess for this day’s work 
at ony gate!” 

So to Westerhall Johnstone rode, very 
gloomy and ill at ease—for the black dog 
was sitting heavy on him at the thought of 
the fine for harbourers of rebels being found 
on his land. Again and again he broke out 
on the poor youth Andrew Herries, threaten- 
ing what he would do with him when he got 
him to Westerhall. But the youth never so 
much as answered back, only cast down his 
head and looked on the moss before him. 
Yet he walked carefully and without stum- 
bling as one that takes heed to his going. 

Now at a bonny spot where there is much 
green grass, it so happened that we halted. 
You will find the place readily if ever you 
pass that way. It is just on that tongue of 
land where the Rig Burn meets the Esk 
Water and close by the house of Westerhall. 
There, where the Great Hill of Stennies. 
Water pushes down a spur to the waterside, 
was our halting place. Here, as soon as we 
alighted down, Westerhall passed sentence on. 
Andrew Herries, saying that he had due 
authority from the Council as King’s Justicer 
for the parts about the Esk and Annan. 

Claverhouse was noways keen for the lad’s 
shooting, and strove to put him off; yet was 
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not over-earnest in the matter, for (as he 
often said), to John Graham a dead Whig 
was always better than a living. 

But for all that, he waved his hand and 
cried aloud : 

«The blood of this poor man, Westerha’, 
be upon you. I am free from it.” 

Nevertheless, since Westerhall had given 
the sentence and for example’s sake it could 
not be departed from, Claverhouse ordered a 
Highland gentleman, the captain of a free 
company that was traversing the country 
with him, to shoot the lad and have it over. 
But Donald Dhu cocked his bonnet till the 
eagle’s feather in it stood erect, and in high 
dudgeon drew off his clansmen. 

«“ Hursel cam’ frae the Heelants to fecht, 
and no to be pluff-pluffin’ poother at poor 
lads that are no lang frae the mither’s milk.” 

This was the statement of Donald Dhu, 
and I that had no love for Highlandmen, nor 
any cause to, remembering the hand they 
made of my father’s house of Earlstoun, 
could have cheered him where I stood. 
But I remembered the errand I was on, and 
for my mother’s sake forbore. 

“What!” cried Westerhall, glowering at 
him and riding up close, as if to strike him, 
“would you disobey the General’s orders!” 

“Donald Dhu has no General but his 
King,” cried the bold Highlandman. “Call 
up your messans, and bid them do your nain 
dirty work.” 

Then Claverhouse, who of all things loved 
not to be outfaced, ordered him peremptorily 
to obey. 

“Indeed, John Graham, hursel will fecht 
ye first—you and a’ your troop.” 

Then seeing that Clavers was about to 
raise his hand in command, as though to 
take him unawares— 

“Claymores ! ” suddenly cried Donald Dhu, 
and behind him fifty Highland brands flashed 
in air as the wild clansmen threw back their 
plaids to clear the sword-arm. 

“ This I shall report to the Privy Council,” 
said Clavers very gravely, turning on him a 
black and angry countenance. 

But the brave Highlander was noways 
affected. 

“ Hooch !” he said, giving his fingers a snap, 
“a fig for your Preevies—Donald Dhu wull 
hae small notion o’ Preevy Cooncils on 
Ben Muick. Gin Preevies come to veesit 
Donald Dhu on Spey side, it’s just hursel 


that wull be the prood man to see the 
Preevies—aye, or you yersel’, John Graham!” 

Thus much Donald Dhu, and he was a 
good man and died linking down the brae 
with his men true, behind John Graham at 
Killiecrankie in due time—which was better 
work than, as he said, “ pluff-pluffin’ poother 
at puir lawlan tykes.” 

But when Westerhall saw that the High- 
land birses. were up, and that he would in 
no wise obey orders, he ordered some of 
his own scoundrels to do the thing. For 
his black heart was set on the shoooting of 
the lad. 

Then I could endure no longer, but ran 
forward as if to save him, crying out to 
them that he was innocent, and but a lad at 
anyrate, which mightily angered Westerhall. 

“Stell up the yae rebel whelp beside the 
other!” he said ; and I believe that had we 
been alone with the Annandale men, they 
would have done it. 

But Clavers said: “Let be! Take away 
young Earlstoun to the knowe-tap!” 

So they led me off, fairly girning with 
anger and impctence. For once I longed 
for Sandy’s brute strength to charge at them 
like a bull with the head down. 

“Lochinvar!” I cried, as they forced me 
away. ‘To me, Lochinvar!” 

But, alas! my cousin was off on some of 
his own ploys, and came not till too late. 
As you shall hear. 

Then when the men were in rank to fire, 
Westerhall bid Andrew Herries draw down 
his blue bonnet over his eyes. But he was 
a lad of most undaunted courage, and 
though he had come so meckly to the 
slaughter, now he spoke out boldly enough. 

“J wad raither dee,” he said, “in the 
face o’ a’ men and the plain licht o’ God. 
I hae dune nocht to make me shamed afore 
my death-bringers. Though, being but young, 
I hae but little testimony to gie, an’ nae great 
experience o’ religion to speak aboot. The 
end has come ower quick on me for 
that!” 

Then they asked him, as was their 
custom, if he had ought to say before 
sentence should take effect upon him. 

‘‘Nocht in particular,” he said, “there's 
a book here (and he pulled a little Bible 
out of his breast) that you an’ me will be 
judged by. I wish I had read mair earnestly 
in it an’ profited better by it. But at ony 












rate I aye carried it to read at the herdin’, 
and my time has been but short.” 

*‘ Make haste,” they said, “we haena time 
to taigle wi’ ye.” 

« And I hae as little desire to taigle you,” 
he said, “ but I am glad that I didna grudge 
the puir Westland man my best plaid for his 
last covering, though there be none to do as 
muckle for me.” 

The fire rang out. The blue wreaths of 
smoke rose level, and there on the green 
sward, with his face to the sky, and his 
Bible in his hand, lay the widow’s son, 
Andrew Herries, very still. 

“So perish all the King’s rebels,” cried 
Westerhall loudly, as it were, to give the 
black deed a colour of law. 

But John Graham said never a word, only 
lifted his hat and then rode away with a 
countenance like a granite stone of the 
mountain. 


CHAPTER IX 


WULLCAT WAT DARES HEAVEN AND HELL 


WHEN my cousin Lochinvar heard what had 
been done in the matter of the lad, Andrew 
Herries, his anger burned fiercely within him. 
He sought Westerhall on the instant. 

* Foul Annandale thief!” he cried, “* come 
out and try the length of thy sword on the 
heather. Down with thee and see if thou canst 
stand up to a man, thou great stirk. ’Tis easy 
putting thy wolf’s spite on bairns, but this 
sword-arm shall tickle thy midriff to an un- 
kenned tune.” 

But Colonel Graham would not let them 
fight. 

*¢ Aroint thee,” he said to Lochinvar, “ for 
a young ruffler and spitfire. Well may they 
call thee Wullcat. But you shall not deci- 
mate my troop, or I must put you in irons, for 
all those bright eyes which the ladies love.” 

Lochinvar turned to him. 

“Colonel Graham, did not you say, ‘I 
am guiltless of this poor man’s life!’ So, at 
least, I have been informed.” 

Claverhouse nodded grimly. It was not 
a weakness he often showed. 

“Then why not let me have it out with 
this bairn-slayer? I had e’en garred the 
guard o’ my sword dirl again his ribs.” 

In another the boast had seemed presump- 
tion, but so noble a sworder was Wat 
Gordon that he but stated a truth. And 
all that were present knew it for such. 
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“ Westerhall will be the more grateful to 
me, in that case,” said Clavers, “but hark 
ye, Lochinvar! there must be no more of 
this. Ye would reduce the number of his 
Majesty’s forces effective in one way. The 
Reverend Richard Cameron (with whom 
Providence send me a good and swift 
meeting) in another. But in the end it 
comes to the same thing. Now I opine, it 
will fit you well to hie to Edinburgh with 
despatches. And take your noble and 
peaceful cousin of Earlstoun with thee. Gin 
thou canst exchange him there for his brother 
Sandy, I shall be the more glad to see thee 
back.” 

So in a little Wat Gordon and I (Hugh 
Kerr and John Scarlet being with us) were 
riding with Claverhouse’s despatches to the 
Privy Council. 

Northward we travelled through infinite 
rough and unkindly places, vexed ever with 
a bitter wind in our faces. As we passed 
many of the little cot houses on the opposite 
hillsides, we would see a head look suddenly 
out upon us. Then the door fell open, and 
with a rush like wild things breaking from their 
dens, a father and a son, or such like, would 
take the heather. And once, even, we saw 
the black coat of a preacher. But with never 
a halt we went on our way, sharp-set to reach 
Edinburgh. 

As we went, Wat Gordon spoke to me of 
the great ones of the town, and especially of 
the Duchess of Wellwood, with whom, as it 
appeared, he was high in favour. But 
whether honestly or no, I had no means of 
judging. It was passing strange for me, 
who indeed was too young for such love, 
even had I been fitted by nature for it—to 
hear Wat speak of the gallantry of the great 
ladies of the Court, and of the amorous doings 


‘at Whitehall. For 1 had been strictly brought 


up—a thing which to this day I do not 
regret, for it gives even ill-doing a better 
relish. But when there are many new-fangled 
notions about the upbringing of children 
and the manner of teaching them, I ever 
declare I do not know any better way than 
that which my father used. Its heads and par- 
ticulars were three—the Shorter Catechism 
for the soul, good oatmeal porridge for the 
inward man—and for the outward, some 
twigs of the bonny birk, properly applied and 
that upon the appointed place. 

So that to hear of the gay French doings at 
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the Court, which by Wat’s telling were greatly 
copied in Edinburgh, was to me like behold- 
ing the jigging and coupling of puggy mon- 
keys in a cage to make sport for the vulgar. 

“The Lord keep me from the like of 
that!” I cried, when he told me of a ploy 
that my Lady Castlemaine and my pretty 
Mistress Stuart had carried through together 
—the point of which was that these two quip- 
some dames were married, like man and 
wife, and bedded before the Court. 

And at this Wat Gordon, who had not 
much humour at the most of times, turned on 
me with a quizzical look on his face, saying : 
“] think you are in no great danger, Cousin 
William.” 

Which I took not ill, for at that time I 
cared not a jot about the appearance of my 
body, nor for any lady’s favour in the land. 

When we reached Edinburgh, I went imme- 
diately to the decent lodgings in the West 
Bow, to which I had been directed by my 
mother. But Walter, saying that the West 
Bow was no fit lodging for a gentleman, 
went on to settle himself in one of tlie 
fashionable closes off the Lawnmarket. 

As soon as we were by ourselves, my 
man, Hugh Kerr, came to me, and began 
to ask if I knew anything of John Scarlet, 
the serving man that accompanied my 
cousin. 

I replied that I knew nothing of him save 
that my cousin had past all endurance cried 
him up to me as a mighty sworder. 

“Weel,” said Hugh Kerr, “it may be, 
but it’s my opeenion that he is a most 
michty leer, an’ a great scoundrel forbye.” 

I asked him why, and at the first go-off 
he would give me no better answer than 
that he opined that his name was not John 
Scarlet but John Varlet, as better denoting 
a gentleman of his kidney. 

But when I pressed him, he told me that 
this serving man had told him that he had 
committed at least half-a-dozen murders— 
which he called slaughters and justified, that 
he had been at nigh half a hundred killings 
in the fields, yet that he could pray like 
Mr. Kid himself at a Societies’ Meeting, and 
be a leader among the hill-folk when it 
seemed good to him. 

« An’ the awesome thing o’t a’ is that the 
ill deil declared that he had half-a-dizzen 
wives, and that he could mainteen the richts 
o’ that too. So I reasoned with him, but 


faith! the scoundrel had the assurance to 
turn my flank wi’ Abraham and the patri- 
archs. He said that he wadna cast up 
Solomon to me, for he wasna just prepared 
to uphaud the lengths that Solomon gaed to 
i’ the maitter o’ wives.” 

But I told Hugh to give his mind no 
concern about the sayings or doings of 
Master John Scarlet or Varlet, for that it 
was all most likely lies ; and if not, neither 
he nor I was his master, to whom alone he 
stood or fell. 

But for all that I could see that Hughie 
was much dashed by his encounter with my 
cousin’s follower, for Hughie accounted him- 
self a great hand at the Scripture. We 
heard afterwards that John Scarlet had been a 
follower of Muckle John Gib, and that it 
was in his company that he learned these 
notions, which is a thing exceedingly likely. 
But this was before Anton Lennox of the 
Duchrae took John in hand and sorted him 
to rights, that day in the moss of the Deer- 
slunk between Lowthian and Lanark. 

Then with my cousin’s interest to back me, 
and especially that which he made with the 
Duchess of Wellwood, I wore out the winter 
of the year 1679 in petitions and embassies 
praying that the estates should not be taken 
from us, biding all the time in my first lodging 
in the West Bow. I had James Stewart, then 
in hiding, to make out my pleas, and right ably 
he drew them. It was a strong point in our 
favour that my father had not been killed at 
Bothwell, but only when advancing in the 
direction of the combatants. And besides, I 
myself had bidden at home, and not ridden 
out with the others. As for Sandy, he had 
not the chance of a lamb in the wolf’s maw, 
having been on the field itself with a troop. 
So I stood for my own claim, meaning with all 
my very heart to do right by my elder brother 
when the time came—though, indeed, I had 
but small reason to love him for his treatment 
of me. Yet for all that, I shall never say but 
what he was a stupid, honest lown enough. 

Mayhap if he had been other than my 
brother, I had loved him better; but he tor- 
tured me as thoughtlessly when I was a weakly 
lad as if I had been a paddock or a fly, till 
the instinct of dislike infected my blood. 
And after that there could be no hope of liking, 
hardly of tolerance. This is the reason of 
most of the feuds among brothers the world 
over. For it is the fact, though there are 

















** Walter,” said my aunt, ‘‘ will you give us your company to-night ?” 


few fathers that suspect it, that many elder 
brothers make the lives of the youngers a 
burden too heavy to be borne—which thing, 
together with marrying of wives, in after years 
certainly works bitterness. 

More than anything, it struck me as strange 
that my cousin Lochinvar could make merry in 
the very city—where but a few months before 
his father had been executed and done to 
death. But Hughie Kerr told me one evening, 
when we were going over Glenkens things, 
how Wat’s father had used him—keeping 
him at the strap’s end. For Wat was ever his 
mother’s boy, who took his part as he needed 
it, and made a great cavalier and King’s man 
of him. This his father tried to prevent and 
drive out of him with blows, till the lad fairly 
hated him and his Covenants. And so it 
was as it was. For religion comes not by 
violence, but chiefly, I think, from being 
brought up with good men, reverencing their 
ways and words. 

It was about the end of October, when 
the days are beginning to creep quickly in 
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to their shortest, that my 
aunt, the Lady Lochinvar, 
came to town. I, that 
asked only meat and house- 
room, companied not much 
with the braver folk who 
sought the society of my 
cousin of Lochinvar. Wat 
glanced here and there in 
new bravery every day, and 
I .saw him but seldom. 
However, my lady aunt 
came to see me when she 
had been but three days in 
town, for she was punc- 
tilious about the claims of 
blood and kinship, which, 
indeed, women mostly think 
much more of than do men. 

“A good morning, 
cousin,” said she, “and 
how speeds the suit ?” 

Then I told her some- 
what of the law’s delays 
and how I had an excellent 
lawyer, albeit choleraic and 
stormy in demeanour—one 
of mine own name, Mr. 
William Gordon, though his 
pleas were drawn by James 
Stewart, presently in hiding. 
What Gordon said went down well with 
my Lords of the Council meeting in Holy- 
rood, for he was a great swearer and damned 
freely in his speech. But Hugh Wallace, 
that was the King’s cash-keeper, claimed 
the fine because that my father was a heritor, 
conform to the Acts of Parliament made 
against these delinquencies and conventicles 
in 1670 and 1672, appointing the fines of 
heritors being transgressors to come into the 
treasury. But Sir George Mackenzie said, 
“If this plea be no James Stewart’s drawing 
I have no skill of law. Tell me, Gordon, 
gin ye drew this yoursel’ or is James Stewart 
in Scotland ?” 

Then my lady of Lochinvar asked of me 
when I thought my matters might be brought 
to an end. 

“ That I know not,” said I; “it seems slow 
enough.” 

« All law is slow, save that which my man 
and your father got.” 

I was astonished that she should mention 
her man, with that courage and countenance, 
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and the story not six months old ; indeed, his 
very head sticking on the Netherbow, not a 
mile from us as we talked. But she saw some 
part of this in my face, and quickly began to 
say on. 

«You Gordons never think you die honest 
unless you die in arms against the King. 
But ye stand well together, though your hand 
is against every other man. And that is why 
I, that am but a tacked-on Gordon, come to 
help you if so be I can ; though I and my boy 
stand for the King and you and your rebel 
brother Sandy for the Covenants. Weary fa’ 
them—that took my man from me—for he 
was a good man to.me, tnough we agreed but 
ill together concerning kings and politics.” 

“Speak for my brother Sandy,” I said, “I 
am no strong sufferer, and so shall get me, I 
fear me, no golden garments.” 

Thus I spoke in my ignorance, for the 
witty lown-warm air of Edinburgh in spiritual 
things, had infected me with opinions like 
those of the Laodicians. 

Now this was a word of my mother’s, that 
suffering was the Christian’s golden garment. 
But to my aunt, to whom religion 
was mostly family tradition (or so I 
thought), I might as well have spoken 
of fried fish. 

“But of Walter,” she went on, as 
one that comes to a real subject after 
beating about the bush, “tell me of 
him. You have been here with him 
in this city the best part of three 
months.” 

Now indeed I saw plainly enough 
what it was that had procured me 
the honour of a visit so early from 
my lady of Lochinvar. 

“In this city I have indeed been, 
my aunt,” I replied, “but not with 
Walter, for I am not Lord of Lochin- 
var, but only the poor suitor of the 
King’s mercy. And I spend not 
that which I have not, nor yet can 
I afford further to burden the estate 
which may never be mine.” 

She waved her hand as at a Whig 
scruple, which good King’s folk made 
light of. , 

“But what of Walter—you have 
seen—is it well with the lad ?” 

She spoke eagerly and laid her 
hand on my arm. 

But after all the business was not 
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mine, and besides, a Gordon—Covenant 
or no Covenant—is no tale-piet, as my lady 
might well have known. 

“Wat Gordon,” said I, “is the gayest and 
brightest young spark in town, like a Damascus 
blade for mettle, and there are none that love 
not his coming, and grieve not at his going.” 

« Ay—ladies, that I ken,” said my aunt. 
“What of my Lady Wellwood ?” 

Now I had a very clear opinion of my 
Lady Wellwood, though I knew her not ; for 
she would not have waved the back of her 
lily hand to me in the street. But she was 
a handsome woman, and I admired her 
greatly for that as she went by. Besides, the 
business of Wat and my Lady Wellwood was 
none of mine. 

“‘ My lady is in truth a fine woman,” I said 
calmly, looking up as if I were saying what 
must please my visitor. 

The Lady Lochinvar struck one hand on 
the other hastily and rose. 

«« Attend me home,” she said ; “I see after 
all that you are a man, and so must defend 
all men and admire all women.” 
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“The last, for your ladyship’s sake, I do,” 
I made answer. For in those days we were 
taught to be courteous to the elder ladies, 
and to make them becoming compliments, 
which is in danger of being a forgotten art in 
these times. 

“ What takes you to the Covenant side?” 
asked Lady Lochinvar, “Certes, the Falkland 
dominie had not made that speech.” 

“The same that took your husband, Lady 
Lochinvar,” I returned, somewhat nettled. 
For she spake as if the many in Scotland 
were but dirt beneath the feet of the few. 
But that was the way of her kind. 

“ Kenned ye ever a Gordon that would be 
driven with whips of scorpions, or one that 
could be drawn with the light of ladies’ 
eyes ?” 

She sighed, and gathered up her skirts. 

“ Ay, all too readily,” she said, thinking I 
doubt not of Walter Gordon and my lady of 
Wellwood. 

It was dusking when we stepped out. My 
aunt took my arm and desired that we should 
walk home, though already I had called a 
chair for her. So we went up the narrow, 
dirty street and came slowly to her lodgings. 
Walter met us on the stair of the lodging. 
He was shining in silk and velvet as was re- 
cently his constant wont. Lace ruffles were 
at his wrists. He had a gold chain about 
his neck, and a jewelled rapier flashed and 
swung in a gold-broidered velvet sheath at 
his side. 

He seemed no little dashed by our coming 
in together. I quickly understood that he 
had thought his mother safe out of the way, 
and wondered how I should keep the peace 
between them. For by the tremble of her hand 
on my arm I felt that the storm was nigh the 
breaking. 

Yet for all that he stopped and kissed her 
dutifully, standing on the step with his hat in 
his hand, to let her pass. The flickering light 
of the cruisie lamp was on his head, and I 
thought he had:the noblest figure of a youth 
that ever my eyes had rested upon. 

But his mother would not let him go. 

« Attend me to my chamber, Walter,” she 
said. “I have that concerning which I would 
speak with you.” 

So we went upward, turning and twisting 
up the long stairs, till we came to the door 
where my lady lodged. She tirled at the 
pin, the servant-maid opened, and we went 


within. The window stood wide to give a 
draft to the fire of wood that burned on the 
fire-grate. I went to close it, and, as I did 
so, a broad flake of snow swirled down, and lay 
melting on my wrist. It told me that it was 
to bea wild night—the first snowstorm of the 
year, belike. 

My lady came back from her own bed. 
chamber ina moment. She had merely laid 
aside her plaid, waiting not to change her 
gown lest her son should be gone. 

Walter Gordon stood discontentedly enough 
at the side of the firegrate, touching the glow- 
ing embers with his French shoe, careless of 
how he burnt it. 

“Walter,” said my aunt, “ will you not give 
us your company to-night ?” 

*‘] cannot, my lady,” said Lochinvar, with- 
out looking up ; “1 have made an engagement 
elsewhere.” 

He spoke baldly and harshly, as one that 
puts a restraint on himself. 

His mother looked at him with her eyes 
like coals from which the leaping flame has 
just died out. For a moment she said 
nothing, but the soul within her looked out 
of the windows of her house of clay, fiery 
and passionate. It had come to the close 
and deadly pinch with her, and it was on the 
dice’s throw whether she would lose or keep 
her son. 

“Walter Gordon,” she said at last, ‘has 
your mother journeyed thus far to so little 
purpose, that now she is here, you will not 
do her the honour to spend a single night in 
her company? Since when has she become 
so distasteful to you?” 

“Mother,” said Wat, moved in spite of 
himself, “you do yourself not justice when 
you speak so. I would spend many nights 
with you, for all my love and service are 
yours; but to-night I cannot fail to go 
whither I have promised without being man- 
sworn and tryst-breaker. And you have 
taught me that the Gordons are neither.” 

«‘ Wat,” she said, hearing but not heeding 
his words, “bide you to-night. There be 
sweet maids a many that will give their lives 
for you. You are too young for such 
questing and companionry. Go not to my 
Lady Wellwood to-night. O do not, my 
son! Tis your mother that makes herself a 
beggar to you!” 

At the name of my Lady Wellwood, 
Walter Gordon started from his place as 
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though he had been stung and glanced over 
at me with a sudden and fiery anger. 

“Tf my cousin———” 

But I kept my eyes clear upon him, as 
full of fire mayhap as his own, and even in 
that moment I saw the thought pass out of 
his mind in the uncertain firelight. 

“ Your cousin has told me nothing, though 
I own that I asked him,” said my Lady 
curtly, “Young men hang together, like 
adder’s eggs. But Wat, dear Wat, will you 
not put off your gay apparelling and take a 
night at the cartes with us at home. See, 
the fire is bright and the lamp ready. It 
will be a wild night without presently !” 

“To-morrow, mother, to-morrow at e’en 
shall be the night of my waiting upon you. To- 
night, believe me, I cannot—though, because 
you ask me, with all my heart I would that 
I could.” 

Then his mother rose up from her seat by 
the fire, and went upto him. She laid her 
hand on his arm and looked into his eyes. 

“O Walter, my boy, go not forth to-night” — 
(here I declare to God the proud woman knelt 
to her own son) “ See, I have put off my 
pride, and I pray you not to go for my sake— 
for your mother’s sake that never denied you 
anything. There is evil boding in the air.” 

She shuddered and, in rising, threw an arm 
over his shoulder, as though she had been 
his sweetheart and were fleeching with him. 

For a moment I saw Wat Gordon waver. 
Then he took her hand gently and drew it 
down from his shoulder. 

“Mother, for you I would do all, save set 
a stain upon my honour. But this thing I 
cannot, for I have plighted my word deep 
and fast, and go I must to-night.” 

“Tell me,” said my aunt, “is it a matter 
of treason to the King?” 

Her eyes were eager, expectant. And for 
very pity of her I hoped that Walter could 
give her satisfaction on the point. But it 
was not as I thought, for who can track a 
woman’s heart ? 

“God forbid,” said Wat Gordon heartily, 
as one that is most mightily relieved. 

But his mother fell back and her hands 
dropped to her side. 

.“ Then,” she said, “it is my Lady Well- 
wood !—I had rather a thousand times it 
had been treason and rebellion, though it 
had set your head on high beside your 
father’s.” 
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* Lady Wellwood or another!” cried Wat, 
“nor heaven nor hell shall gar me break 
tryst this nicht!” 

And without another word Walter Gordon 
went down the stairs as one that stumbles 
defiantly to death, daring both God and man 
—and, what is worse, his mother. 


CHAPTER X 


THE THING THAT FELL FROM TRAITOR’S GATE 


THE Lady Lochinvar stood a moment still 
by the fire, listening, her hand raised as if to 
command silence. Then she ran to the 
door like a young lass, with a light foot and 
her hand on her heart. The steps came 
fainter up the stair, and in another moment 
we heard the clang of the outer door. 

My lady turned to me. 

“Have you your pistols by you?” she 
whispered in a hoarse and angry voice, 
clutching me by the lapels of my coat, “Go, 
man! Go, follow him! He rushes to his 
death. And he is all that I have. Go and 
save him!” 

She that had fleeched with her son, like a 
dove succouring its young, laid harshly her 
commands upon me. 

“TI am no fighter, aunt,” I said. What 
protection can I be to Walter Gordon, the 
best sworder in Edinburgh town this night 
from Holyrood to the Castle?” 

My lady looked about her as one that 
sees a stealthy enemy approach. Her hand 
trembled as she laid it on my arm. 

“What avails good swordsmanship, when 
one comes behind and one before, as in my 
dream I saw them do upon my Walter, out 
of the house of my Lord Wellwood. They 
came upon him and left him lying on the 
snow.—Ah, go, dear cousin William!” she 
said, breaking into a sharp cry of entreaty 
lest I should fail her. “It is you that can 
save him. But let him not see you follow, 
or it will make him more bitter against me. 
For if you cannot play with the sword, you 
can shoot with the pistol ; so I have heard, 
and they tell me that no one can shoot so 
truly as thou. They would not let thee shoot 
for the Siller Gun though thou art a burgess, 
because it were no fair game. Is it not 
true?” 

And so she stroked and cuitled me with 
flattery till I declare I purred like our Gib 
cat. I had begun there and then to tell 
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her of my prowess but that she interrupted 
me. 

“He goes by the High Street. Hasten up 
the South Wynd, and you will overtake him 
yet ere he comes out upon the open road.” 

She thrust two pistols into my belt, which 
I laid aside again, having mine own more 
carefully primed with me, to the firing of 
which my hand was more accustomed—and 
that to a marksman is more than half the 
battle. 

When I reached the street the wildness of 
the night justified my prophecy. The snow 
was falling athwart the town in broad wet 
flakes, driving flat against the face with a 
splash, before the gusty westerly wind that 
roared among the tall lums of the steep- 
gabled houses—a most uncomfortable night 
to run the risk of getting a dirk in one’s ribs. 

I saw my cousin before me, linking on 
through the snow with his cloak about his 
ears and his black-scabbard rapier swinging 
at his heels. 

I had to slink behind likea Holyrood dyvour 
—a bankrupt going back to the Sanctuary, 
jooking and cowering craftily in the lee-side 
shadow of the houses. For though so wild a 
night, it was not very dark. There was a moon 
up there somewhere among the smother, 
though she could not get so much as her 
nose through the wrack of banked snow- 
cloud which was driving up from the west. 
Yet Wat could have seen me very black on 
the narrow strip of snow, had he ever thought 
of looking over his shoulder. 


But Wat the Wullcat of Lochinvar was 
not the one to look behind him when he 
strode on to keep tryst. I minded his 
bitter reckless words to his mother, ‘* Heaven 
and hell shall not make me break my 
tryst to-night!” Heaven was shut out 
by the storm and the tall close-built 
houses, and Walter Gordon had an excel- 
lent chance of standing a bout with the 
other place. 

No doubt my Lady Wellwood bided at 
the window and looked out for him to come 
to her through the snow. And I that had 
for common no thought of lass or lady, can- 
not say that I was without my own envyings 
that the love of woman was not forme. Orso 
at least I thought at that time, even as I 
shielded my eyes under my bonnet and drave 
through the snow with the pistols loose in my 
belt. Wat of Lochinvar walked defiantly 
through the black storm with a saucy swing 
in his carriage, light and careless, which I 
vouch drew my heart to him as if I had 
been a young girl. I had given ten years of 
my life if just so I could have taken the eyes 
of women. 

As clear as if I had listened to the words, 
I could hear him saying over within himself 
the last sentence he had used in the 
controversy with his mother—* Heaven and 
hell shall not cause me to break my tryst 
to-night !” 

Alack! poor lad, little understood he the 
resources of either. And he had yet to pass 
beneath Traitor’s Gate. 





LENT LILIES 


Sweet Lenten lilies light the length’ning days, 
Stately and sacred as the holy time ; 
Gold-dusted catkins drop upon the ways 
And pinky sheaths are falling from the lime. 


Then since the fields a solemn gladness wear, 
Since drifted blossoms show the way He went, 
We, too, would in the royal worship share, 
And innocent in heart would keep our Lent. 


Emity H. TAYLor 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR OLD COUNTRY HOME 


By THE Rev. Canon SCOTT, Rector or LAvENHAM, SUFFOLK 


mL is a good many years ago— 
I hardly care to think how 
many—since we lived in 
that pleasant, out-of-the-way 
village in the Midlands, 
which was my only home 
till I went up to Cambridge. But long as it 
is ago, if ever I have a dream, the scene is 
almost always laid in the old neighbourhood. 
I could fancy that a life such as ours was 
would now be thought dull and even dreary, 
but I do not remember that we ever found 
it so. True, we were ten miles from a railway 
station, and there was no one in the village, 
except at the rectory, above the rank of a 
tenant farmer; and the country, though un- 
dulating, could hardly be called pictur- 
esque; and in wet weather the mud was 
very deep. Yet everything was not so 
common-place as this. A great forest—or 
what remained of it—came within no great 
distance ; and I have known a deer stray 
almost up to the house; and among the 
villagers were elderly men, who were said to 
have been noted deer-stealers in their day. 
And it gave an air of romance to our 
garden, to know that the high bank, which 
separated it from the fields, was thrown up 
hundreds of years before, as a protection 
against the wolves, real wolves; and it 
helped to give a reality to our Roman 
history, when we began to find Roman 
pottery in the gravel-pit. And I am sure 
the dear old rector was not commonplace. 
He was the very model of a country 
parson; though how it happened that he 
was allowed to remain all his life half- 
hidden, if not buried, in that remote village, 
was a puzzle to every one. For he had 
taken high honours at the University, and 
was a first-rate preacher, and had a noble 
presence, and was one of God’s saints, if 
ever there was one in these latter days, and 
would have shone as a bishop. ‘ Remote 
from towns, he ran his godly race,” but 
though he never changed, he must some- 
times, I fancy, have “wished to change his 
place.” But if he did, he never showed it. 
He was the father of the parish as well as 
the rector, the trusted friend and counsellor 





and helper of all. His memory is still green 
and honoured. 

From the rector one’s thoughts naturally 
turn to the church. A picture of it hangs 
over my mantel-piece now, and reminds me 
where we learned our first lessons in the 
different styles of Gothic architecture. It 
has been very successfully and reverently 
restored; but as I first remember it, the 
interior walls were covered with whitewash, 
and the seats were of various shapes and 
heights, and an unpainted deal gallery 
crossed the west end, and bore an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that it had been “ erected 
for the use of the singers only.” From 
this on a Sunday resounded the notes of 
two flutes and a clarionet and a bass-viol, 
to which on grand occasions, notably on 
“Feast Sunday,” was added a trombone, 
which came from a neighbouring parish. 
The tunes such as “Lydia” and “Crea- 
tion” and “Denmark” and ‘“ Cambridge 
New ”—these were among our favourites— 
had a wonderful amount of “go” in them, 
and the whole congregation turned round 
to face the musicians. I am not quite sure 
that the new organ was any real improve- 
ment. 

I must have heard some thousands of 
sermons since those old days, but very few 
better than I used to hear then. The 
people listened with ear and eye, and, I 
think, with manifest result. As many as 
one fifth of all the Church folk of the 
parish (for there were a good many Wesley- 
ans) were communicants. The rector was 
monarch of all he surveyed, at all events in 
church; and it went hardly with any one 
who slept during the sermon. A sudden 
pause would awake the sleeper to the fact 
that not only the rector’s eye, but also 
every eye in the congregation, was fixed on 
him. But if the silence failed to do so, a 
neighbour would be requested to rouse 
him ; and this was sometimes done with an 
excess of energy, which would have made 
us younger people smile had we dared. 

The annual Missionary Meeting was held 
in the church from want of any more suitable 
building. It was a great occasion. The 








church was filled to overflowing with people 
from all the villages round as well as from 
our own. The speakers sat in a large pew 
which had once been the squire’s, and one 
by one took their place in the reading-desk 
to speak. I could almost fancy that such 
meetings were more interesting then than 
they often are now. 

It is easy to recall many of the friends of 
those long-ago days. ‘There was the school- 
master, whom we all honoured, though I 
fear his chief qualification for his post was 
unfitness for any other. He was sadly 
deformed, ‘ crook-backed” perhaps would 
be the correct term ; and he used to sign his 
name without any capital letter ; and I have 
known him explain the word “perpendicular” 
as meaning “clean and decent,” though, by 
the way, he pronounced it “clane and 
dacent ;” and he had a very firm and prac- 
tical persuasion of the truth of Solomon’s 
assertion that to spare the rod was to spoil 
the child. But he was full of common sense, 
and had a loving heart and a musical ear, 
and led a godly and a Christian life. 

One after another these old friends, long 
dead and gone, seem, as I write, to rise 
before me. ‘There was the rector’s man. 
Gardener he was and coachman and general 
factotum ; honest, and true, and intelligent, 
and devoted to his master. And the old 
shepherd, one of Nature’s gentlemen, who 
once complained to the rector of his big 
boy ** having no manners,” and when asked 
for details, he replied: ‘* Why, yesterday at 
dinner I said, ‘Joe, will you have some 
more victual ?’ and instead of saying, ‘ If you 
please, father,’ he said ‘In course.’” And 
there was the gamekeeper who walked ever 
so many miles to church every Sunday, and 
whose look of deep interest in the service 
and the sermon helped to inspire not a 
little of the real eloquence which was often 
heard from the pulpit. What a shot the 
man was! I used to go with him when 
shooting in the forest, and no rabbit had a 
chance ; for if he showed only his ears or 
tail for a single second, it was all over with 
him. I have seen the old keeper kill nine- 
teen rabbits with twenty snap shots without 
ever putting the gun to his shoulder. But 
enough of this. 

It is a levelling age in which we live. 
Local peculiarities, even in dress, have, 
many of them, been smoothed away and 
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been lost in a vulgar uniformity. Railways 
have to answer for much of this. I have 
been to our old home lately, and I was 
concerned to find that trousers had univer- 
sally taken the place of the “shorts” 
(“small-clothes” they were called) and 
gaiters, which were worn years ago, and 
which were much more convenient as well 
as more becoming. Nor is the frock-coat 
(not always a perfect fit) to be compared 
for its good appearance with the beautiful 
white smock, with a very triumph of needle- 
work in front, which reminded me as a 
child of the High Priest’s breast-plate. 
And I am sure that nothing now worn by 
the older women is half so picturesque as 
were their scarlet cloaks and black, coal- 
scuttle bonnets. No, the tendency of the 
age is not in favour of the picturesque, as 
witness the staring brick cottages, all just 
alike, which I found were fast superseding 
the old stone and thatch. 

We had our high days and holidays, of 
course: not only on the greater festivals, 
but at other times. Chief of these minor 
festivals was “The Feast.” It was the 
Village Wake, and I think it took place in 
August. ‘ Feast Sunday” was a great day 
for the display of new bonnets. Every 
house had its visitors, and every one came 
to church; and “to keep them out of 
further mischief,” which was the reason 
given by many parents for sending their 
children to school, the rector had three 
full services instead of the usual two. Yet 
spite of this, the public houses were cer- 
tainly fuller than ordinary after evening 
church. On the Monday, and sometimes 
on Tuesday also, if trade were brisk, there 
were stalls set up on the village-green, at 
which sweets were sold and other “ fancy 
articles.” And now and then there would 
be a show; and I can just recollect that 
once there was a little girl, not much 
younger than my then self, who danced 
on the tight-rope, to my great admiration 
and alarm. But far the most vivid recol- 
lection of the Feast is of a man who had 
indulged not wisely but too well, and who 
was set in the stocks. I could tell his 
name, but perhaps it is better that I should 
not; for who knows but that some one of 
his family, a grandson perhaps, may read 
what I am writing. 

At Christmas we had not only the waits 
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but the mummers, of whom I remember 
only that they were dressed in strange dis- 
guises, danced and made a great noise in 
the kitchen, and that one of them carried 
a short whip with a bladder tied to the lash, 
with which he assailed his companions with 
much vehemence and noise. It was, I 
suppose, an expiring remnant of the old 
Miracle Play. 

Ours was a great fox-hunting country, and 
in those happy days there were no railways 
near, nor any barbed-wire fences. We 
claimed a holiday whenever the Meet was 
on the green; for as we boys knew the 
country well and the probable line which the 
fox would take, we could often manage by 
short cuts to keep up with the hunt, and 
sometimes to be in at the death. To kill a 
fox anywhere else than in the hunting-field 
was, of course, little short of sacrilege, or at 
all events comparable to manslaughter and 
much more disgraceful. A great man who 
lived near us had to leave the neighbourhood 
because of a report that he had allowed his 
gamekeeper to shoot a fox. The bare 
suspicion made the place too hot for 
him. 

By taxing my memory to its utmost limit, 
I can just remember a time when there was 


no stated delivery of letters, but when they 
were left for any chance visitor to bring from 
the post-town ; when one of the farmers, a not 
unfair specimen of his class, allowed himself 
fifty pounds a year for occasional drinkings 
on market-day ; when the ruts were so deep 
that the paint was all rubbed off the under 
side of the carriage axle; and when there 
still remained round the church porch the 
just legible inscription “Take off your 
pattens.” My mother wore pattens to the 
last when the roads were dirty, and this was 
nearly always. 

But I must stop; or else, as the Spaniards 
say, “I shall leave nothing in the ink-stand.” 
Yet before laying down my pen, I am bound 
to bear my affectionate testimony to the fact 
that from not one of my many intimate 
friends among those working men do I 
remember ever to have heard a low, or 
profane, or immoral word, or to have 
learned anything unfit for a boy to know. 
Many of them were gentlemen of the truest 
kind; and besides many another good 
lesson, I learned from them not only to 
“honour all men,” but (what is of greater 
value than some of us of the clergy seem 
aware) how to speak with a tongue under- 
standed of the people. 
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By THE Rev. PREcENTOR VENABLES, M.A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALEXANDER ANSTED 


FIRST PAPER 


F all the English bishops’ houses, 
there is not one, with the excep- 
tion of Lincoln Palace “on its 
sovereign hill,” which occupies so 

lordly a position as that of the Bishops 
of Winchester—Farnham Castle. Seated 


on the crest of the hill which, rising 
with almost precipitous steepness, forms 
the northern boundary of the valley of 
the Wey, it looks out with calm dignity over 
both the counties which owe spiritual allegi- 
ance to the See of St. Swithun, on the 
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confines of which it stands. From its cedar- 
shadowed terrace the eye sweeps over a wide 
stretch of varied landscape—the wild heath, 
rough common, park, pasture, and woodland 
which characterise what Dr. Arnold calls “the 
surging hills of Surrey,” to where the bare 
irregular ridges of Hindhead break the 
horizon. Immediately below is the busy 
little town of Farnham, with its wide streets, 
well-built houses, and general air of pros- 
perity. In the near distance to the left, 
under the abrupt height of Crooksbury, with 
its crest of dark pines, lies Moor Park, rich 
in memories of William III.’s trusted coun- 
sellor, Sir William Temple—the framer of 
“ the Triple Alliance ”—of his uncouth young 
Irish Secretary, Jonathan Swift, and his 
sister’s waiting-maid, Esther Johnson, the ill- 
fated “ Stella.” A 
little further the 
eye falls on the 
wooded domain of 
Waverley Abbey, 
the mother-house 
of the Cistercians 
of Southern Eng- 
land, whose wide 
fish-stews, still 
known as “the 
Abbot’s Ponds,” 
gleam like minia- 
ture lakes among 
the Frensham hea- 
ther. To the right, 
towards Alton, 
stretches the val- 
ley of the Wey, 
clothed in bowery hop-gardens, celebrated 
by Arthur Young in the last century as 
“the finest ten miles in England.” 

To the east of the Castle is the park, “ one 
of the traditional glories of Farnham ”—the 
onlyepiscopaldeer park remaining in England, 
in which there is historical evidence that deer 
have been kept for six hundred years— 
three miles in circumference and spreading 
over more than 300 acres, freely open to all. 
Two magnificent avenues intersect it, and 
there are exquisite glades with peeps of 
distant scenery, and single oaks and chest- 
nuts of great size and beauty, 

Though hardly to be called architecturally 
beautiful, Farnham Castle is a place of great 
and inspiring memories. Its connection with 
the bishopric of Winchester dates from 
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Anglo-Saxon times. It is stated to have been’ 


granted to the See by Ethelbald of Wessex, 
Alfred’s elder brother, during his brief reign 
(857-860). Swithun was then bishop—a 
man of “simple piety, unaffected and 
true ;” our national indebtedness to whom, 
as the moulder of the youth of the greatest 
of English kings in all true wisdom, heavenly 
and earthly, has been too much obscured 
by the foolish legends which have clustered 
round his name. In the huge keep-mound 
we may recognise one of the moated “ burhs,” 
by the erection of which Wessex resisted the 
incursions of the piratical Danes, and, under 
Alfred’s wise and vigorous rule, enjoyed a 
time of peace and prosperity. Passing over 
two centuries, Farnham appears in the 
Domesday Book as the immemorial pos- 

session of the 
* church dedicated 

to the chief of 

the Apostles at 

Winchester. 

“The Bishop of 

Winchester holds 

Farnham, St. 

Peter always held 
it.” Later records 
Ve tell us that the 


uy bishop held it of 

4 the king as part 

¢ whet of his barony, by 

alt AMert Lbs the service of five 
dite knight’s fees ; i.e. 


the obligation to 

furnish so many 

armed leaders 

with their duly equipped followers, “ at the 
king’s command according to the occasion.” 
We do not hear of Farnham again until 
the beginning of the terrible strife between 
Stephen and his cousin the Empress Maud, 
which plunged the unhappy land for so 
many years into the direst misery. Six 
years before Stephen’s seizure of the crown, 
his younger brother, Henry de Blois (1129- 
1171), a young man of twenty-eight, already 
abbot of the mighty monastery of Glaston- 
bury, “ with a spirit stirred to bold and new 
designs,” had been made Bishop of Win- 
chester by his uncle, Henry I., and speedily 
became the most important person in the 
realm, and at one time the arbiter of its for- 
tunes. With him the architectural history 
of Farnham begins. It was the great epoch 
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of castle building. There was 
no one of any ‘account in the 
realm,” writes the Winton annalist, 
“who did not either build or 
fortify his stronghold.” The bishops, 
more of great feudal lords than 
spiritual pastors, were not behind 
their lay brethren in castle build- 
ing. Henry de Blois led the way 
by strengthening his Winchester 
castle of Wolvesey—the Wolfs 
Island—and converting it into a 
‘formidable fortress. Farnham and 
his other castles followed. Of his 
‘work at Farnham, the only portion 
remaining is the domestic chapel, 
now converted into the servants’ 
hall. If, as he doubtless did, he 
built or strengthened the keep as 
the central stronghold of the for- 
tress, his works were demolished, 
or at least rendered untenable by 
Henry II. in 1155, when, on his 
stealing away to France without 
license from the king, the vigorous 
‘young monarch, fearing some secret 
treachery, ordered the whole of the 
bishop’s castles to be razed. It is 
pleasant to know that the two 
became friends again, and _ that 
when in 1171, “he passed to the 
Lord, whom he loved with all his 
heart,” Henry paid the dying bishop 
a farewell visit, and submitted to 
be severely chidden by him, “ duris- 
sime et dirissime,” for his share in Becket’s 
murder. 

Five-and-forty years later, Farnham, which 
must in the meantime have recovered its 
‘character as a defensible castle, appears again 
in the annals of civil strife. John, having 
rendered himself intolerable to his subjects, 
the barons had taken the false step of in- 
viting the French king’s son, Lewis, to be 
their sovereign. Landing in Thanet towards 
the end of May, 1216, Lewis at once made 
himself master of Rochester Castle, and 
having received the homage of the barons 
in London, marched southwards. Castle 
-after castle fell into his hands. Reigate 
submitted on Wednesday, Guildford the 
next day, and Farnham on Friday. The 
next week saw Lewis master of the episcopal 
‘castle at-Wolvesey and of the royal castle of 


Winchester. It almost seemed as if the 
XXXVI—12 
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national line of kings was to cease, and Eng- 
land to become an appanage of the crown of 
France. Then, at the supreme crisis, John 
died, and, as the chronicler said, “ hell was 
made fouler by the entrance of his soul.” 
The patriotic feeling was aroused. John’s 
young son, the boy Henry of Winchester, 
was innocent of his father’s crimes. He 
and no one of an alien stock should be the 
king of England. 

The battle of Lincoln, 20th May, 1217, 
sealed the fate of Lewis. He recrossed the 
Channel a disappointed man, and the castles 
— Farnham among them—which had been 
taken and retaken by the contending parties 
during the miserable period of anarchy, 
ultimately returned shattered and _half 
demolished to their lords. The Poitevin, 
Peter des Roches (De Rupibus) was then 
bishop (1205-1238), and as guardian of the 
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bey-king, the moulder of his weak plastic 
mind, speedily became the most powerful 
man in the realm. The re-edification of 
his castle would early claim his attention. 
More a soldier than an ecclesiastic, knighted 
for his prowess on the field in France by 
Coeur de Lion, and afterwards a Crusader, he 
knew the value ‘of a castle that would stand 
a siege, or repel its assailants. ‘The ragged 
walls of the keep exhibit no architectural 
features for determining their date. But the 
arched doorways and other portions of the 
approach are probably Des Roches’ work. 
‘To the same period belong the aisle added 
to De Blois’ chapel on the north side, 
and the kitchen, which for more than six 
centuries has supplied the culinary wants of 
the bishops and their retainers. 

Des Roches’ episcopate added little lustre 
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to the See. By his evil counsels in John’s 
reign he had so widened the breach between 
the king and the barons as to render the 
Great Charter a necessity. A foreigner and 
surrounded by a band of greedy Poitevins, 
“the representatives of all that was most 
opposed to the national life of England,” his 
evil influence over the young Henry was the 
parent of a large part of the miseries of the 
reign. Roger Bacon, then royal chaplain, did 
not shrink from telling Henry, wittily playing 
on their names, that Peter de Rupibus, and 
his son Peter the treasurer, were the rocks 
and shoals—* petra ac rupes”—on which the 
vessel of the State was in danger of founder- 
ing. It was no small relief to England when, 
in 1234, Des Roches obeying the summons 
of the Pope, went to head the Papal forces 
against the Imperialists who had driven 
him from the sacred city. Two years 
later he returned, an old, broken man, 
no longer powerful for evil. He spent 
the two remaining years of his life in 
retirement, making his peace with God, 
and died at Farnham, June 9, 1238. 
Fourteen years later (1252) Farnham 
was disgraced by a shameful outrage on 
the aged Official of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, one Eustace of Lynn, by the 
armed knights of the bishop-elect, Aymer 
de Lusignan, the half-brother of Henry 
III., who though only twenty-three years 
of age, ignorant, pleasure-loving, and in 
every way unfit for the sacred office, had 
been forced by the king on the reluctant 
monks as their bishop. He gave away 
the wardenship of St. Thomas’ Hospital 
in Southwark without the necessary license 
from the archbishop. The Official declared 
the appointment void, and on the new 
warden resisting the mandate, proceeded 
to eject him by force, and had him 
conveyed to Maidstone, there to await 
the primate’s judgment. With all the 
insolence of high-born youth which had 
never been thwarted, Aymer despatched 
a body of armed men to capture the 
Official and release his prisoner. Not 
finding Eustace at Maidstone, the convoy 
repaired to Lambeth, and breaking into 
the archbishop’s manor-house, seized 
the unhappy Official, and carried him 
with every mark of contumely to Farnham. 
But the young bishop-elect—he was not 
consecrated for eight years afterwards— 
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alarmed at the conse- 

quences of the lawless } tes 
act, dared not detain . ei 
him. The poor old is" 
man was driven from 
the castle gates with 

the shouts and hootings 

of the bishop’s knights, 
and fled on foot to 
Waverley, not daring to 
look back, and found 
shelter with the hospit- 
able Cistercians. 

And now for a long 
period the’ records are. 
almost silent about Farn- 
ham. In 1316 Bishop 
Woodlock, who had 
crowned Edward II. 
and Isabella at West- 
minster, died at the 
castle, and there, too, 
in 1345 died Bishop Adam Orlton, one of the 
most unscrupulous of Isabella’s supporters in 
her conspiracy for the dethronement of her 
husband, and more than suspected of com- 
plicity in his savage murder. 

It would have been pleasant to have been 
able to connect Farnham Castle with the 
names of some of the great statesmen-bishops 
—Edyngdon, Wykeham, Beaufort, Waynflete 
—who dignified the See of Winchester during 
the fourteenth century. But none of these, 
though certainly living from time to time at 
Farnham, have left any sure mark on its 
walls. Wykeham is stated to have found all 
his episcopal houses in decay, and to have 
executed large works of repair in each. 
Farnham, we may be sure, was not over- 
looked, but whatever he did there has 
vanished, and there is no certain trace of his 
consummate architectural skill. 

It is far otherwise with Bishop Fox with 
whom the Tudor period opens, the skilful 
diplomat to whose sage counsels the success 
of Henry of Richmond’s bold venture on 
the English crown was mainly due, and 
who, by arranging the marriage of his 
daughter Margaret with the Scottish king, 
gave us our Stuart line of sovereigns. His 
noble red-brick tower, the solidity of whose 
walls has defied all assailants, still forms 
the chief architectural feature of the castle. 
Fox also added habitable chambers above 
the main entrance of the keep, the broad, 







FOX'’S TOWER AND MORLEY'S 
BUILDING 


arched fireplaces 
of which are 
carved with his 
initials. Hissuc- 
cessor, Wolsey, 
who, some say, 
had been long 
grudging the 
blind old man 
to whom ‘he owed his 
rise, his last span of life, 
probably never saw his 
castle or even his cathedral. Gardiner, the 
many-sided, eager for the reform of the abuses 
of the Church, and yet, such is the irony 
of fate, the main instrument of their main- 
tenance, here, in July 1554, received the 
unhappy Mary Tudor on her way to 
Winchester for her nuptials with Philip of 
Spain, which a few days later the bishop 
himself celebrated. 

With Gardiner closes the roll of statesmen- 
bishops. A new epoch begins with Elizabeth. 
From this period the bishops of Winchester 
made Farnham their favourite country resi- 
dence, their town house being Winchester 
Palace in Southwark, exchanged by Bishop 
Morley for a mansion at Chelsea, which 
in its turn was exchanged by Bishop 
Sumner for a house in St. James’ Square. 
After the bishops had made Farnham their 
permanent home royal visits became rather 
inconveniently frequent. Elizabeth, in 1567 
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and 1569, was the guest of the fanatical 
iconoclast and sour Genevan, Horn, “ hard 
in nature,” it was said, “and crooked in 
condition, in keeping with his name.” It 
was at her second visit that, when “ taking 
the Duke of Norfolk,” the wealthy and am- 
bitious Thomas Howard, “ to dinner” in the 
bishop’s hall, she “gave him a nip” with 
reference to the rumoured marriage with 
Mary Queen of Scots, and warned him 
to “take heed on what pillow he laid 
his head.” It will be remembered that, 
though heeded for the moment, the warning 
proved futile, and, in Mr. Froude’s words, 
“*‘after he had dishonoured his lineage with 
perjury and cowardice,” he left his head on 
a hard pillow on Tower Hill. 

Not inappropriately Farnham was sub- 
sequently the place of the honourable im- 
prisonment of the wily conspirator, deep in 
plots against Elizabeth’s life and throne, 
Leslie, Bishop of Ross, by whom this fatal 
marriage had been originally devised. Bishop 
Horn was his gaoler, by whom, although, and 
with good cause, he was “very straitly 
kept,” and allowed to converse with no one 
privately, he acknowledges he was “very 
honourably and friendly used.” 

This was not Elizabeth’s last visit to 
Farnham. We find her here again in 1591, 
as the guest of Cooper, who is said to have 
owed his See to the excellence of a Latin 
Dictionary, with which the learned queen 
was mightily taken. At her last visit, in 
1601, she was received by the profoundly 
learned Bilson, the commander-in-chief of 
the warfare against the Puritans, “ carrying 
prelature in his very aspect.” Her suc- 
<essor, James I., found Bishop Bilson’s “ hos- 
pitable residence” so agreeable a halting place 
on his way to hunt in the New Forest and paid 
it so many visits, that the bishop at last ven- 
tured to ask his Majesty “if he looked on 
Farnham as an inn.” On one of these pro- 
gresses, accompanied by his queen and Prince 
Charles, July 1609, the stable caught fire. 
The king lost a couple of his horses, besides 
all his saddles and the harness for the 
queen’s coach. “If our coach horses had 
miscarried,” writes the Earl of Worcester, 
‘‘we had made a short progress. God be 
thanked, neither king, queen, nor prince 
(Charles) slept the worse or even waked till 
the morning.” During this sojourn the king’s 
wrath was stirred by “the great lasinesse in 
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the posts ” which delayed his letters. After 
Bilson’s death, James proved as regular and 
as costly a visitor to Bishop Andrewes, on 
whom, in 1662, he inflicted the entertain- 
ment of his royal person and his retinue for 
a whole week. Andrewes’ first reception of 
the king and his court in August, 1620, lasted 
three days, and was of unusual magnificence. 
It cost Andrewes £3000, equal to £9000 
now. It is described by Bishop Buckeridge 
as being “as bountiful and great an enter- 
tainment as ever the king had received at a 
subject’s hands.” 

Passing on from James I. to the reign of 
his unhappy and misguided son, we find 
Farnham Castle occupying a conspicuous 
place in the great Civil Wars, between 1642 
and 1644, and at one time the headquarters 
of the Parliamentary Army. On the outbreak 
of the contest in 1642, it was occupied for the 
king. Sir John Denham, then High Sheriff 
of Surrey, was made governor ot the castle, 
which was garrisoned for the king in 1642. 
Denham dabbled not very successfully in 
poetry. His name still survives in books of 
“Elegant Extracts” as the author of “‘Cooper’s 
Hill.” But poor as Denham was as a poet, 
he was a poorer commander. The castle 
was easily taken by Waller ; Denham and his 
men were made prisoners, and it became the 
centre of the operations of the Parliamentary 
Army in the surrounding district. 

It would be tedious to 
chequered fortunes of Farnham during 
the next eventful years, during which 
it was tossed like a shuttlecock between 
the two contending parties, suffering no 
little from the blows of each. One or two 
leading incidents must suffice. In Decem- 
ber 1643, Waller drew up his forces, rein- 
torced by the train-bands from London, in the 
bishop’s park, and marched to Alton, where 
he completely routed Lord Crawford and 
his cavaliers, 7oo being taken prisoners. 
Of these 175 were “coupled together” and 
shut up in Farnham Castle, others being 
imprisoned in the parish church. Waller 
was succeeded as governor by the sacred 
poet George Wither, who would appear to 
have been as little fitted for the post as his 
“rival poet and rival politician,” Denham. 
The governorship proved a sorry berth for 
poor Wither. Having been thwarted in his 


trace the 


endeavours to put the castle in a proper 
state of defence, he was compelled by the 
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orders of Parliament to evacuate it, leaving it 
to be retaken by the Cavaliers. 

Two years later Farnham was again in 
the hands of the Parliament, and received 
a visit from Oliver Cromwell himself, 
March 28th, 1648. Goring had been sweep- 
ing over Hampshire and was threatening 
Farnham, of which indeed he subsequently 
made himself master, but was _ speedily 
forced to evacuate it for want of money 
to pay his men. Cromwell’s presence at 
this crisis is made known to us by a letter 
dated at Farnham. Richard Cromwell’s 
marriage to the daughter of Mr. Mayor, of 
Hursley, was then in contemplation, and 
Oliver wrote to Mayor’s neighbour, Colonel 
Richard Norton—whom he addresses as 
* Dear Dick”—to acquaint him with the 
progress of the affair. “The marriage did 
a little stick.” (Mayor thought Cromwell 
favoured the “sectaries” too much.) But 
he thought the difficulties could be got over. 
“He saw nothing but that the business 
might go on,” as we know it did. 

The days of Farnham as a fortress were 
now over. It had done mischief enough 
already. To rid it of the power of doing 
more, the Parliament ordered that it should 


be rendered indefensible—“ slighted” was 
the technical term—and no longer menace 
the peace of the district. Before the orders 
could be executed, Farnham became, on 
December 29th, 1648, the halting place 
of Charles I., on his way from Hurst 
Castle under Harrison’s escort to Windsor, 
whence he went in little more than a month 
to the scaffold at Whitehall. The unhappy 
king must have sadly contrasted this visit 
with that of his father to Bishop Bilson, 
when the royal party had been so nobly 
entertained. After supper, Charles is re- 
ported to have taken Harrison into a window 
recess and reproached him with having 
offered to assassinate him at Hampton Court, 
an accusation which the general peremptorily 
repudiated. 

The materials of the doomed fortress 
were sold to one Mr. John Goodwin, who 
made little of his purchase. The officers 
and soldiers before they left having stripped 
it of the lead, timber, iron, and glass, and 
indeed everything that could be turned into 
money, in satisfaction for their pay, Goodwin 
made formal complaint to Parliament. 
Restitution was ordered, but could not be 
obtained. 





SOME AUTHORS I HAVE KNOWN 
By JOHN MURRAY 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


Tami N the first portion of these 
@) desultory reminiscences I 
have confined my remarks 
to authors whose association 
with Albemarle Street com- 
menced during the lifetime 
of mygrandfather ; to them I might add several 
others whom I well remember, but of whom 
I can offer no reminiscences which have not 
already been recorded—for instance, the late 
Lord Stanhope; Dean Milman; the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig, some time Chaplain-general to 
the Forces; Lord Campbell, &c.: but I cannot 
pass away from this period without some 
mention of Lady Eastlake, who,as Miss Rigby, 
first appeared before the public as an authoress 





under my grandfather’s auspices. Perhaps 
few more remarkable women can be found 
in the literary world of this century. Alike 
with pen and pencil, in the regions of art, of 
history, and of letters, her ability was extra- 
ordinary. 

She contributed many brilliant articles to 
the Quarterly Review, and no subject—from 
Music and Dress to the French Revolution, 
from children’s books to Russian home life— 
came amiss to her. Her name cannot but 
recall that of her intimate friend, Mrs. Grote, 
of whom she wrote a biographical sketch. 

In Mrs. Grote nature had combined a 
very kind heart with the most masculine 
vigour of mind and body—and I might add 
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occasionally of expression. After Mr. Grote’s 
death she came to see my father, and said: 
“Tt is, perhaps, just as well that he is gone 
first, as I shall be able to write his life.” 

The “ popular” edition of the History of 
Greece was brought out at a time when the 
early strikes had somewhat disturbed the 
printing trade in England, and this work 
was printed, as an experiment, in Germany. 
Its appearance was not all that could be 
desired, and it has now for some time been 
superseded. ‘This edition was always called 
by Mrs. Grote “ my Scrubby Edition.” 

I do not, as I have already remarked, on 
the present occasion propose to make more 
than a passing allusion to those living 
authors who have extended to myself the 
friendships which my father so much cher- 
ished, .but when I look over the names of 
those to whom he was most closely attached, 
it is with a genuine sense of pain that I 
realise how lamentably the ranks have been 
thinned during the past four or five years. 

It is but a few weeks since one of the 
most distinguished of them passed away in 
the person of Sir Henry Layard, a man to 
whose abilities, achievements, and personal 
qualities, but scant justice was done in the 
obituary notices which appeared at the time 
of his death. 

He did not “wear his heart upon his 
sleeve,” and those who had only a slight 
acquaintance with him may, perhaps, be 
excused for not perceiving the staunch and 
genuine kindness of that heart—a kindness 
which none of his friends could fail to 
experience; but his achievements and his 
career are written large in the history of the 
nineteenth century, and the impetus which 
his researches and discoveries gave to the 
study of archzeology—to say nothing of the 
inestimable value of the light they throw on 
the Old Testament narrative—will never be 
forgotten or underrated by those whose 
opinion on such subjects is worth having. 
Sir Henry Layard’s later years were chiefly 
devoted to historical, archzological, and 
artistic research, and during his residence at 
Venice, where he spent a considerable part 
of every year, he came to be regarded almost 
as an unaccredited representative of his 
country in that city. 

It has often appeared to me that there is 
a striking similarity, in one feature at least, of 
the careers of three of the authors I have 
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known, who were also my father’s personal 
friends—Henry Layard, James Fergusson, 
and Henry Schliemann. LEach started in life 
with but a comparatively small share of this 
world’s advantages ; each of them having set 
himself a task which might well have seemed 
beyond the reach of the unaided efforts of 
any single man, devoted all his indomitable 
energies to the achievement of it: all three 
succeeded in the end, and, jointly, they have 
left behind them such a contribution to the 
world’s history in stone as has been sur- 
passed by no other three men that can be 
named. 

Fergusson and Schliemann, curiously alike 
as they were in their youthful determination 
to win a competency in order that all their 
energies might be devoted to research, and 
in their intense devotion to certain cherished 
theories connected with those researches, 
differed entirely in one characteristic. Fer- 
gusson, when he found that his theories (as, 
for instance, in respect of the sites of the 
holy places at Jerusalem) gained no ground 
and made no converts, without relinquishing 
them for a moment himself, quietly and 
philosophically acquiesced in the fact that he: 
had no following. Schliemann, on the other 
hand, eager and impetuous, regarded those 
who opposed him in public as, in a sense, 
personal antagonists. I remember his indig- 
nation on reading some article by an 
English archzologist severely criticising his 
theories. “It makes me quite billious 
(sic),” he wrote, “to read that man’s attack.” 
But a more warm-hearted, grateful friend 
than Henry Schliemann never lived. 

His unconsciousness of the vigour of his 
own language in controversy was a trait 
which he possessed in common with another 
author in a widely distant department of 
letters. 

It will be many years before the articles 
in the Quarterly Review on the “ Revised 
Version of the New Testament,” in which 
the revision, the revisers, and the text were 
so mercilessly dealt with, are forgotten, for 
it is not once in a generation that a piece 
of learned and scholarly criticism attracts 
such wide popular attention as did these 
essays. Their style and phraseology cer- 
tainly did not err on the side of gentleness, 
but I believe Dean Burgon, in his honest 
indignation at what he regarded as an 
almost irreverent handling of Holy Scrip- 
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ture, was unconscious of the strength of his 
own attack; and I remember his calling 
one day to complain of someone who had 
replied to him in a similar tone. “I can- 
not understand,” he said, “how any man, 
in conducting a controversy of this kind, 
can so far forget himself as to depart from 
the language of Christian charity.” 

The appearance of these articles, espe- 
cially the first of them, was a notable event 
in the history of the Quarterly. No year 
has passed without two or three or more 
articles attracting special attention, but in 
this case a second and third edition, called 
for in rapid succession, testified to the 
ability of the criticism and the universal 
interest taken in the subject. For a parallel 
to this, one has to go back to the even 
more famous number which contained 
Emmanuel Deutsch’s article on the Talmud 
and “the Conservative surrender,” and 
which attained to a seventh edition. 

That number (246, 1867) was one of 


the earliest which appeared under the: 


editorship of Sir William Smith, to whom 
must be assigned a foremost place among 
the “Authors I have known,” and the 
friends with whom I have had the privilege 
of associating. 

His friendship with my father extended 
over nearly half a century. For the greater 
part of that time they were in intimate, 
almost daily intercourse, not only as owner 
and editor of the Quarterly, but as the joint 
proprietors of one of the most remarkable 
libraries of educational works which has ever 
existed. 

In such an association of men of un- 
doubted ability, it could not be but that 
differences of opinion should arise, but it is, 
I think, a wonderful testimony to the char- 
acter and temper of both of them that no 
dispute, no strained relations, ever over- 
shadowed that strong and unbroken friend- 
ship. 

Dr. Smith’s early training in a solicitor’s 
office was, as he has often told me, of very 
great value to him, and, doubtless, had its 
effect in endowing him with what was one 
of the most judicial minds I have ever 
known. In the composition of his great 
works—and there was rarely an interval 
during which one of them was not being 
written or re-written—as well as in his 
editorship of the Quarterly, he was control- 


ling, advising, guiding the labours of many 
of the most eminent scholars of the day, 
and I never heard of any serious dispute 
arising out of these delicate and important 
negotiations. It must not be assumed that 
he was a “ King Log,” for he was always 
scrupulously careful to allow nothing to pass 
which did not come up to the standard 
which he had set himself. The soundness 
of his judgment, and the unvarying courtesy 
with which his criticisms were made, un- 
doubtedly commended them to all men of 
intelligence and open mind. 

Dr. Smith was an invaluable adviser in 
all those little niceties of procedure—those 
difficulties which must frequently occur in 
the life of a busy man. Many a time have 
I submitted to him, during one of his 
almost daily visits, some case which had 
arisen, and which called for careful action. 
He rarely gave his opinion at the time, 
often he would appear to pay no attention 
to the question, but he seldom failed to 
recall the incident at a subsequent visit, and 
to give well-weighed and invaluable advice. 

One of the most constant contributors to 
the Quarterly Review in recent years was 
Louis Jennings, a man whose literary taste 
and wide reading, no less than the remark- 
able and varied experiences of his life, 
rendered him a charming companion. At 
the close of the Mutiny, he went out to 
India on behalf of a great English daily 
paper. Having spent some time in the 
East, and temporarily assisted in editing 
the Friend of India, he was sent by his 
old employers to the United States, when 
the Secession War was drawing to a close. 
In course of time he became editor of the 
New York Times, in which capacity he suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the notorious “ Tam- 
many Ring”—a task requiring nerve and 
insight of no ordinary kind—and in the 
achievement of which he carried his life in 
his hand for months together. I have seen 
the address of thanks, signed by the leading 
merchants and men of business of New 
York, which was given to Jennings on the 
accomplishment of his task. His sub- 
sequent success in winning a Conservative 
victory at Stockport is a matter of common 
knowledge, but the labours of a Parlia- 
mentary life—probably the disappointments 
and mortifications which that life inflicts on 
an eager and impulsive nature—broke down 
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his health, and increased, if they did not 
originate, the painful illness of which he 
died. 

Of all the articles which Louis Jennings 
wrote for the Quarterly—and they seldom 
failed to attract attention—the best was 
probably that on the “ Revolutionary Party,” 
which displayed a keen insight into the drift 
of party politics. 

A Quarterly reviewer of a different kind 
was Canon James Craigie Robertson, the 
historian of the Christian Church. He was 
one of that distinguished body of Aber- 
donians which has for many years con- 
tinued to make its mark on the annals of 
England, but he belied one of the proverbial 
characteristics of his countrymen, for surely 
never was any one more ready to make, or 
detect, or enjoy a good joke. I remember 
his coming to see my father on one occa- 
sion, with a delightful twinkle in his eye, 
and an open book in his hand. It was an 
Ecclesiastical History—not his own—in 
which the Bishop of Cremona had been 
misprinted as the Bishop of Cremorne. I 
can never forget the burst of laughter with 
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which he began to twit my father 
for demoralising the theological 
students. 

Among the many Scottish au- 
thors I have known, a prominent 
place must be given to two who 
have nothing to connect them 
with each other, save the land of 
their birth, and the noble large- 
hearted perseverance which distin- 
guished them in common with so 
many of their fellow countrymen 
—I mean David Livingstone and 
James Nasmyth. Their work and 
their lives are public property, and 
I will only endeavour here to set 
down ‘such recollections of them 
—trifling enough, I fear—as have 
not yet appeared in print. 

When Livingstone was in this 
country, after his second missionary 
journey to Africa, he sat to Henry 
Phillips, at my father’s request, 
for his portrait. In the picture, 
which I now possess, he is repre- 
sented with a rather stern and 
frowning expression, which did 
not quite satisfy him. He said to 
my mother, during dinner, on one 
occasion: “ Mrs. Murray, surely I do not 
look so severe as that,” to which my mother 
jokingly replied that she thought she had 
seen him wearing that look. 

Some years afterwards, in the postscript of 
a letter written to my father from Central 
Africa, Livingstone begged him to “ tell Mrs. 
Murray that I have just seen my face, for 
the first time for many weeks, in the surface 
of Lake Tanganyika, and it is very like the 
picture.” 

James Nasmyth was one of the most 
instructive companions I ever met with; 
with him there was no attempt to monopolise 
conversation, but a modest, quiet way of 
imparting his information, which was en- 
hanced by his broad Scottish accent and 
his practice of illustrating every point, either 
by a simile, or by a pencil sketch, generally 
drawn with his left hand, for he was a 
strenuous advocate of the use of the left hand 
as well as the right on all possible occa- 
sions. I never knew him converse on 
subjects which he had not mastered, or at 
least studied ; but even with this limitation 
his information seemed inexhaustible. 
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It so happened that I had crossed the 
Tay Bridge in a gale of wind a few weeks 
before its collapse, and was talking to him 
about it, when he said: “It has always 
seemed to me that the constructors of that 
bridge made a great mistake in taking the 
letter I instead of A for their model. Look 
here,” he continued, rising from his chair, 
and straddling his legs wide apart, “ you 
give me a push sideways, but you can’t move 
me. Now”—drawing his feet close together 
and standing bolt upright—“ the least lateral 
pressure will upset me at once.” He con- 
fessed to possessing but little knowledge of 
the higher mathematics, or belief in their use 
for the work in which he had spent his life: 
“x+y+2 in any form or to any power 
generally seems to me=o.” He was a 
firm believer in ‘Consols,” which he 
used to call his “antibilious stock,” because 
it never caused him a sleepless night or a 
headache in the morning ; but the conversion 
was a severe blow to this comfortable doctrine 
of his. One of his favourite schemes, which 
I believe he laid before the authorities of the 
Admiralty, was for the construction 
of a craft for “‘ bandboxing ” ships 
of an enemy. This craft was to 
contain a long iron beam, running 
fore and aft, and ending at the 
bow in a blunt nose just below 
the water-line. His idea was that 
these vessels should be very quick 
and handy, and float very low in 
the water, so as to ram an 
enemy’s ship, while affording the 
least possible mark for shot or 
shell. The idea of arming a 
costly line of battle-ships with a 
ram, which in action was likely to 
prove as injurious to the striker 
as to the struck, always appeared 
to him erroneous. 

Dean Stanley’s bad handwriting 
is a matter of common notoriety, 
and I have often been asked if it 
was true that the printers refused 
to set it up. The fact is, that 
when the “ copy ” for the “ History 
of the Jewish Church” was sent 
in, the printers reported that they 
would have to charge a special 
rate for composition, as no man 
could set up such manuscript on 
the ordinary terms. We, accord- 
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ingly, had the work copied out bya skilful 
amanuensis before it was set in type, as this 
proved to be the least expensive way of meet- 
ing the difficulty Once he wrote to my father 
a letter on an important matter, but there 
were some passages in it which, in spite of 
every effort, proved indecipherable. My 
father was consequently compelled to under- 
line these sentences and to return the letter, 
with a request that they might be re-written. 
In due course the Dean replied: “If you 
cannot read my writing, I am sure I cannot 
do so; but I think I meant to say,” so and 
so, and the sentence was rewritten in a form 
scarcely more legible than before. 

One of the greatest and most frequent 
difficulties with which a publisher has to 
contend, is the belief entertained by inex- 
perienced authors and authoresses that he 
can command success for their work. The 
reviews have been favourable; friends say 
pleasant and encouraging things; another 
book ofa character similar to their own (only, 
of course, of somewhat inferior merit) has 
gone into a tenth edition, and so forth. This 
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belief is, however, rarely if ever met with 
amongst authors of distinction, and I will 
close my remarks with an incident illustra- 
tive of the extreme modesty of a very distin- 
guished man. 

One day he came to see my father, and 
brought with hima MS. As he laid it on the 
table, he said: “ Mr. Murray, here is a book 
which has cost me many years of hard 


labour; the preparation of it has afforded 
me the greatest interest, but I can hardly 
hope that it will prove of any interest to the 
general public. Will you bring it out for 
me, as you have done my other books ?” 

The author was Charles Darwin, and the 
book was his famous work on “ Earth- 
worms,” which in the course of three months 
reached a fifth edition. 





STOWAWAYS OF ’93 
By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 





>\HE Chief came out and met 
j) the skipper as he picked his 
way through the crates and 
bales and barrels on the 
levee ; and, ‘“‘There’s anither 
o’ my blagairds run,” quoth 
the Chief. ‘“’Tis a trimmer this time.” 

The skipper delivered himself of a savage 
grunt, and drove his toe against a cotton bale. 
“Then that settles it,” he said. ‘This 
makes the fourth, and now we're clean 
crippled. They’re all off to the sugar planta- 
tions up the river to make their fortunes. over 
cutting sorghum at two dollars a day, and 
there isn’t a man in the city to be had for 
brass or blarney. No, not even a nigger! 
Oh, my aunt, what’s to be done?” 

The skipper glared at the yellow Mis- 
sissippi swilling past twenty feet below him, 
and then, slewing round, scowled at New 
Orleans, which baked under the white sun- 
shine forty feet down on the other side. It 


‘ seemed to him that one was quite as un- 


likely to produce stoke-hole hands as the 
other. al : 

.“ Thirty-five pounds English down the 
nick for every day we waste here,” solilo- 
quised the skipper. ‘And mine’s the only 
one out of ten steam-boats that’s got a cargo. 
I thought I was doing ‘so well, too. 
Jove! who wouldn’t sell a farm and go to 
sea? Well, I suppose I must go and report 
to the agent. Keep a small. steam up,” he 
added aloud, and then turned on his heel 
along the levee towards Canal Street. 

He was back again under the hour, beam- 
ing with perspiration and delight. We were 


to get under weigh at once. There were 
three stowaways on ships at the quarantine 
station, and we could have these for the 
asking. The news had been sent up the 
river by wire. ‘I guess, Mr. Chief,” said the 
skipper, ‘“*we can make those beauties boil 
up the water for you, whether they like it or 
whether they don’t.” And forthwith the 
river pilot got on the bridge, and the black 
roustabouts on the levee cast off the head 
warps and let her swing. In an hour we 
were pelting down between the shrub-capped 
banks under ten knots of our own steam and 
another four from the current ; and except for 
the top of the Cotton Exchange, and the 
straddling Eifflel towers which carry its elec- 
tric wires, New Orleans had sunk beneath 
the forests. Every now and again from 
behind the levees, which hemmed us in on 
either hand, there sprouted up the tall chim- 
ney and white buildings of a sugar mill. 
And at every mile of the eighty-mile run to 
our halt, fresh relays of mosquitos boarded 
us to replace their friends who were glutted. 

We rounded to an anchor off the quaran- 
tine station, and swung in tidal water. Then 
a quarter-boat was lowered, and the mate 
went off with three hands, who kept with their 
oars the worst time imaginable. There were 
ten steamers doing quarantine, and the 
crews of them watched proceedings with a 
languid interest. 

The process of collection was not a lengthy 
one, as the shipmasters were only too glad 
of a chance of getting rid of them, and the 
feelings of the stowaways were not consulted. 
In an hour's time a very dejected trio arrived 
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on our iron lower deck ; the quarter-boat was 
hoisted in ; the anchor brought out of the 
mud; and under a lower-river pilot the 
steamer swung on to her course again for the 
North-east Pass of the Delta. The Chief 
came up in grimy white apparel and stared 
grimly at his bargains. 

Two were men; one a weak, furtive-look- 
ing boy. They were not heroic specimens, 
any of them, and they were not regarded 
with any looks of superfluous pity. Amongst 
shipmen, a stowaway is a skulker all the 
world over—a lazy scamp who tries to thieve 
a passage because he is too idle to work 
one. 

The most imposing of the group was a 
jarge fat German, with one eye, and pro- 
jecting lips like a negro’s. One wondered 
instinctively how he had ever managed to 
stow his bulky carcase away anywhere. 
The Chief ordered him to tumble below 
at once and join the watch then on duty as 
fireman. The fellow lifted up his voice 
for expostulation. ‘Git, you Dutchman,” the 
Chief retorted, with promptness. ‘“ Don’t talk 
to me. Id not be spoke back to by your 
bloomin’ emperor if he was one of my 
crew.” 

Number two was obviously Irish, and ob- 
viously a former recipient of the queen’s 
shilling. And, if one might judge from the 
fright which peered out from the coal- 
grime on his face, and the scrubby “grey- 
back” shirt which protected his shoulders 
from the blast, he was a very obvious deserter 
also. But that was a concern of his own. 
For the present he was condemned to heave 
coal with the other firemen of the starboard 
watch ; and when he was discharged ashore in 
Liverpool city, his future was a care to no one 
on board the steamer saving his frightened 
self. 

The boy—he was seventeen, perhaps— 
looked a harder case. He had been chronic- 
ally sea-sick on the passage out, but had been 
driven on duty, watch and watch, whether it 
was pleasant to him or not. Consequently 
he was very lean and miserable to look at, 
and in places was discoloured by bruises 
given by those who encouraged him to 
labour. He was shoeless and capless ; wore 
a pair of black trousers and a black shirt, 
without a button between them; and was 
filthy as a man buried for a week in a coal- 
mine. His hair was long, and looked as if 


it had been gnawed by rats instead of cut 
with scissors, and he had forgotten how to 
carry his head and look anybody in the eye. 
The only professional touch about him was 
one of those open-work clouts slung around 
the neck, such as serve the gentlemen of the 
stoke-holds for handkerchief and necktie 
combined. The Chief sighed, and set him on 
as coal-trimmer. 

Whether the sigh was called up by the 
lad’s physical misery, or his obvious in- 
efficiency, I couldn’t decide. Neither did 
it enlighten me much when the Chief passed 
word round to see that the new coal-trimmer 
did not climb overboard. But I think, on 
the whole, that the regret was due principally 
to the recruit’s lack of strength. And perhaps 
it was natural this should be so. The 
work of the steamer had to be done; she 
was to be driven at a fixed pace ; and if some 
of the crew who made the steam failed to do 
their share, others had to put in more to 
restore the balance. The engineers were 
paid to see work done, and they could not 
afford to neglect this duty, or to pour out 
useless mercy. , 

But if the engineers are hard, the mem- 
bers of the coal-heaving fraternity themselves 
are ten times harder on the poor stow- 
away sent down to their assistance. If, 
when a fireman clatters on the bars for more 
fuel, the amateur trimmer does not promptly 
wheel his barrow-load up over the shining 
foot-plates, the older hand resents this in- 
attention in the manner which first occurs 
to him—with words, or with a lusty whack 
of his shovel. Down in that swaying, 
clattering, sweltering dungeon, the verb “to 
malinger” is a very dangerous one to put in 
use. 

I don’t think the three stowaways on our 
steamer had a very sweet time of it, any of 
them. Before we had cleared Port Edes 
and got into the open blue waters of the 
Gulf, the ex-Tommy imbibed too freely of 
cold condenser water in an atmosphere of 
108° F., and, as a very natural consequence, 
contracted cramps in the stomach. He was 
sent up in the ash-lift, and displayed to a 
small crowd in the alley-way, tied in several 
kind of knots. The captain’s steward took 
him in charge ; went to the medicine-chest 
in the main cabin, and looked wise ; and 
subsequently administered tincture of rhu- 
barb, cum blue pill, cum chlorodyne, cum 
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laudanum. Under the mixture one would 
have thought the man stood an excellent 
chance of dying; but as it happened, he 
untied himself out of his knots, discoursed 
fluently in adjectives, and went below again 
to stand out his watch. 

When we passed the Dry Tortugas, a little 
bit of a Welsh stoker undertook to teach 
the German the evils of laziness, and pounded 
him terribly in the process; and on the 
bleak plain of the Northern Atlantic higher 
up, that poor wretch of a boy picked up a 
cough, which shook him to the toes every 
time he used it. 

And, in addition to all this, there was also 
for their portion the cruellest pang that a 
labouring man can know. They were 
working for no money recompense. They 
had not a penny to receive in wages when 
pay-day came round for the rest, and if they 
were not handed over for a spell in goal, 
they might consider themselves handsomely 
treated. That was a knowledge which cut 
them like whips. It brought them no 
sympathy from their fellows in the stoke- 
hold either ; only contempt: “ They should 
not have been such skulking fools as to stow 
away.” 

The professional fireman is not a choice 
member of society. He has been bred in 
many ways, not unfrequently in purple and 
fine linen. He may have started at Oxford, 
the workhouse, Monte Carlo, or a mercantile 
office ; but he has usually graduated in a 
House of Correction before he first starts to 
finger the ministering shovel. If he has 
thews of brass and a comfortably sluggish in- 
tellect, he does not have so very bad a time of 
it ; because the pay is good, and the miseries 
do not particularly appeal to him. For his 
short spell ashore he is able to enjoy himself, 
qua beast: at sea he is a dull savage who 
doesn’t feel. But he is entirely conscious 
of the fact that he is looked down upon 
as the dreg of humanity: and because he is 
a pariah, he sees fit to be an utter brute as 
well. If one accepted the theory of trans- 


migration, one would say that the gentlemen 
who handled those three stowaways on our 
steamer had, in a former life, been operative 
familiars of the Spanish Inquisition—in an 
extra-zealous centre. 
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The engineers were Scots to a man, and on 
Sundays gathered round the two-octave har- 
monium in the Chief’s room, and trolled out 
hymns with unction and vigour. They were 
deeply religious, all four of them, and in the 
intervals of tormenting their fellows, they ex- 
pressed conviction that their seats in heaven 
were reserved already. They saw nothing 
ridiculous in this, or blasphemous. They 
were men singularly void of a sense of 
humour. 

Now, of course, the case was very pitiable, 
and one would have liked much to have 
helped these three poor items who were 
spurned and rejected even by the scum. 
But the thing could not be done. They 
had erred in being ignorant of the laws of 
another nation, and because ignorance is no 
excuse they had to suffer penalties. No 
ship captain dared have landed them in the 
United States. That Republic has grown 
tired of providing a shoot for human débris. 
The notice that “ Rubbish may be dumped 
here,” is taken down and burned, and in its 
place a palisade has been reared up all 
round the coasts in the form of Laws which 
govern Immigration. In the West, it is 
“No Chinese”; in the East, “ No diseased 
and poverty-stricken sweepings from Europe.” 
Before the boats of the Atlantic ferry leave 
their Eastern ports, the health officers make 
inspection now, and no one can land on the 
other side without their official countenance. 
And for any evasion of this law, there are 
fines and pains set down, frightful for a ship- 
master even to think about. 

Stowing away did answer once, and writers 
who knew nothing about it have lent a fine 
halo of romance to the operation. But it is 
a form of stealing, which, in the Western 
Ocean, finds very little popularity in this 
year of grace; and is likely to grow in 
rarity as time rolls on. We have tramps in 
these Islands, to be sure, but they would gain 
little if they did get across the water to join 
that greater army of the homeless and the 
moneyless who plod over the muddy roads 
of the great United States. This will be- 
come known some day, and then the stow- 
away will join the great auk and the moa, 
and the other creatures which in this world 
are now. extinct. 
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A RAMBLE IN SICILY 





By HARRINGTON MANN 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


T was towards the end of December 
when we found ourselves in Syracuse. 
Although my friend and I had gone out 
there with the determination to do a lot 

of work, and although the little town looked 
charming—built on a sort of mound two-thirds 
encircled by the lapping sea, a labyrinth of 
quaint nar- 
row streets, 
all running 
parallel or at 
right angles, 
the harbour, 
the gardens, 
the people, 
the strangely 
caparisoned 
mules and 
horses, the 
wonderful 
painted wag- 
gons_ with 
subjects from the miracles of the 
Saints—charming as all this was fF 
we were lost in wonder and be- 

wildered by the novelty of every- t 
thing. Unable to settle downto | 
paint we strolled about, peering 
into courtyards or blocking the 
traffic of the narrow streets as 
we revelled in the fine proportions 
and colour of some old doorway. 

Sadly we left Syracuse without 
having disturbed the delicate white- 
ness of canvas or panel, and be- 
took ourselves to Taormina, nest- 
ling high over the sea on the edge 
of a rocky promontory. 

Painter and architect should 
find enough to rave about here. 
Fine examples of Greek, Roman, 
Moorish, and Gothic architecture 
meet you at every turn. The 
Greek theatre, which-is said to 
command the finest view in Sicily, 
is overrun with lady artists and 
tourists who have a weakness for 
sketching in water-colours. But 
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their efforts to reduce to commonplace the 
grandeur of Mount Etna towering into the 
clouds, and wrapped in a mantle of snow, 
are all unavailing. 

We worked at Taormina with intermittent 
ardour for four weeks, but the spirit of 
unrest within us suggested a walking tour 
across the island to Palermo, which would 
take about six or seven days by the route we 
decided upon. Three days would probably 
be spent crossing to the north coast, and 
this would be the most tedious part of the 
journey, owing to the climbing necessary. 
Thereafter the roads were good and diligences 
abundant as far as Cefalu, from which town 
Palermo could be reached by rail in about 
two hours. 

Our plans were widely discussed at the 
hotel. Even to civilised Italians the con- 
templation of such a journey into those 
mountain fastnesses was unheard of, even 
though they. might be provided with reliable 
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guides and firearms, and with a knowledge 
of two or three Sicilian dialects. 

Nevertheless, having sent on our heavy 
luggage by train, together with a guide and 
a mule for the transport of our overcoats, we 
set out. 

The weather seemed propitious, though it 
was but the beginning of February, and the 
snow lay far down 
over the huge shoul- 
ders of the monarch 
of the Sicilian moun- 
tains. Our road led 
up one of the valleys 
that. skirt its base. 
The lava in this re- 
gion gives a strange 
and melancholy as- 
pect to the country. 
Leaving behind us 
but a glimpse of the 
blue sea, sparkling 
in the sunlight, we 
advanced inland, 
deeply impressed by 
the inhospitable ap- 
pearance of the 
barren uplands, the 
thought haunting us 
that there might be 
some truth in the 
many grim stories of 
Italian bandits. 

The first halting-place was - Francavilla, 
where we got to bed early, having on the 
morrow a severe day’s mountaineering before 
us. At 4 A.M. Luigi, our guide, roused us 
from a peaceful slumber, and having swallowed 
some execrable coffee and cognac we prepared 
to start. 


The road at first was excellent. A mag-: 


nificent mountain torrent thundered below us *"' 


as we crossed to the other side of the valley 
by a great bridge, built, apparently, only ‘a: 
year or two ago. Luigi showed great 
anxiety to know what very important errand 
could have induced us to visit such a wild, 
unexplored district. When we told him we 
were merely travelling for pleasure, his 
mobile countenance displayed such signs ‘of 
astonishment, that I fear we both laughed. 

‘Then remember,” he said, with a very 
long face, “that you are Italians and en- 
gineers come to make investigations for the 
new railway.” 
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OLD STAIRCASE, TAORMINA 


* All right,” said. my com- 
panion, who, being an ama- 
teur theatrical man, and 
rather liked impersonation, 
“we will do our best to act 
the parts,” and addressing 
me, he added, “Try to 
imagine yourself a railway 
surveyor.” 

We had left the main road and crossed 
the brow of a hill, all stubble and boulders, 
by a path not easily distinguishable, and now 
began to descend again towards the river 
we had already crossed. Keeping along 
its banks, walking or riding by turns, we at 
last reached its very source. The country 
became wilder and more barren, and the 
air even chilly. Climbing on, we reached a 
height studded with gaunt naked trees, from 
which, looking back, could be seen, far below, 
the dark Mediterranean, bordering the island 
with a thin white irregular line. To the 
right, across a deep ravine, the summit of 
Etna was lost among the clouds. A bitterly 
cold wind whistled through the creaking 
bony arms of the mountain pines, and we 
gladly unstrapped our overcoats from behind 
the saddle. 

In front stretched a long range of moun- 
tains, half hidden by a driving mist, and 
covered thickly with snow. “ Heigh ho!” 
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thought we, “there will be some wading 
before we get to the other side of those 
crags.” Following our guide we pursued 
our way zigzag up the mountain side, while 
the wind hissed around us. Here and there 
in crevices of the rocks, lay patches of snow. 
Then, along a narrow ridge which crept to- 
wards the misty heights, we pushed steadily 
forward till we found a rough track bringing 
us to a broken-down empty hut, the first 
human habitation since leaving Francavilla. 
It was nearly midday, and, as the snow was 
beginning to fall, we took shelter here. 
Luigi led his mule through an opening which 
served as a doorway, and tied the bridle to a 
thick beam lying across the floor. He was 
proceeding to undo a bundle of hay 
from the girth-straps (to tighten which the 
mule seemed very eager), when my com- 
panion took the opportunity of suggesting 


that it might be wiser to push on to some 
wayside inn or village, where we also might 
find some refreshment. Our growing appe- 
tites strongly advised this plan, for we had 
brought no food with us, except a chunk of 
coarse bread, thrust by chance into an over- 
coat pocket, and a bottle of bad cognac. 
Our cunning friend, Luigi, smiled compas- 
sionately as he completed his arrangements 
for the comfort of his steed, shaking out a 
mixture of hay and straw, and what looked 
suspiciously like shavings. He then dived 
into the recesses of his saddle-bag, and drew 
forth triumphantly a great loaf, an enormous 
tinselled sausage, a sack of walnuts, and (not 
least in our estimation) a flask of wine. 
* See, signori,” he cried, as he placed these 
dainties on the improvised stone table, “* how 
thoughtful I have been ;” and he explained 
that we should find no better hospitality till 
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CROSSING THE MOUNTAINS 


the end of the day’s journey, late in the 
afternoon, at Montalbano. 

Having, with this simple fare, suc- 
ceeded in appeasing our hunger for a 
time, we buttoned our coats to the chin, 
and, pulling on our woollen gloves, started 
again, with a hearty echo of Luigi’s 
“< Avanti.” 

For three mortal hours we waded and 
rode by turns through soft snow and 
mud, sometimes from two to three feet 
deep, but always following a narrow, 
slushy little track, which indicated the 
route. One solitary individual, his head 
buried deep in his cloak, passed us with 
the salutation, “ «mn po’ freddo,’ and 
slouched on. 

My friend and I at length became so 
saturated with the melting snow that we 
both refused the apparent luxury of the 
mule’s back, and trudged along on foot, 
hoping to sustain by this means our 
sluggish circulation. Luigi very soon 
made himself comfortable in the empty 
saddle, pulling his thick brown cloak over 
his ears. After a tramp of another mile 





or so he stopped, however, and, 
with a scared expression, con- 
fessed he had lost the track. I 
do not like to imagine where we 
might have found ourselves by 
nightfall, had we not by a stroke 
of good luck caught sight of a 
string of mules through a rift 
in the driving mist toiling up 
the opposite hillside. The man 
leading them soon put us on 
the road again, and an hour 
later we were in sight of the 
village of Montalbano, a most 
desolate spot, but withal betray- 
ing the possibility of shelter and 
refreshment. 

We told Luigi to take us to 
the nearest inn. He halted at 
a shabby doorway and led the 
way up a creaky wooden stair 
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that might have served as a_hen-ladder. 
We were soon seated by a glowing fire 
and waited patiently while the macaroni 
steamed and the goat chops frizzled, Luigi, 
the while, proudly exhibiting us like a 
London showman to the admiring family, 
translating our Italian into Sicilian with the 
swagger of a polyglot. 

Next morning at daybreak we set out 
down the valley towards the north coast 
accompanied by a new guide, Luigi returning 
to Francavilla. As we got down into the 
lower country the mud and stones on the 
road were so intolerable that we had to dis- 
mount. The unfortunate mule floundered 
along in the deep mire, dragged forward by 
the man who had attached a long rope to 
the bridle. We on foot had to take to the 
wall by the roadside, on the top of which we 
accomplished an acrobatic walk of about two 
miles.. The neighbouring fields, I ought to 
mention, were in a condition only equalled 
by the so-called thoroughfare, and there 
remained no alternative but to crawl warily 
along at the risk of a dislocation or two. 
But this method of getting forward became 
tedious, and, neither of us having 
been trained as a Blondin, we 
were forced when feeling un- [ } 
steady to take a seat foratime |, 
on the dyke-top. 

The road was indelibly marked 
out before us, and as the struggles 
of the mule: were painful to 
witness and the guide of no 
further use, we sent them home 
and proceeded alone. Our legs 
and patience nearly exhausted, we 
reached the main road and were eras 
stepping out again at four miles 
an hour. 

Here the air was fragrant from 
the orange and lemon groves on 
either side, and among the vine- 
yards the peasants were busily at 
work. What a contrast the sun- 
shine and the light sea-breeze to 
the blighting chills of the day 
before ! 

We had still some way to go 
before reaching Patti, the coast 
town, when we were overtaken 
by a cavalcade of twenty or thirty 
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masters, and the others were riderless. Two 
of the empty saddles were soon ours, and 
in the midst of a jolly company we trotted 
merrily towards Patti. 

These rough mountaineers, dressed pictur- 
esquely in high boots and short velveteen 
jackets, with coloured handkerchiefs round 
their heads, looked for all the world like a 
gang of ideal bandits out for a holiday, as 
they handed round their flask of wine, from 
which you were bound to drink. 

On our arrival at Patti, we were so dis- 
appointed, with the town that, still early in 
the afternoon, we found ourselves making 
inquiries about the coaches to Palermo. As 
the last of these had already gone, however, 
we were at a loss what to do. At the stables 
where our. late model bandits had halted, 
two of them were preparing to set out again 
for a village along the coast. Here was an 
opportunity to escape and to knock off 
another ten miles of our journey. The 
men willingly saddled two other mules, and 
we trotted out of the town as the sun was 
dipping into a horizon of yellow sea. 

A glorious ride it was. The road twisted 
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Some of the beasts carried their 
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“ The lugubrious stories of our guide” 

















** The road twisted in and out along the rocky coast” 


in and out along the rocky coast, sometimes 
running high up from the noisy lap of the 
breakers, and again down to the very sea 
level, where the waters broke over the yellow 
sand. Away out in mid-ocean could be seen 
the group of £olian Islands, the home 
of the Greek god of the winds, and in the 
midst Vulcano, emitting great clouds of 
smoke. At dusk we stopped at the pretty 
little village of Giojosa, and the following 
day on foot we got eighteen miles nearer to 
our destination, reaching St. Agata at four 
in the afternoon. 

The road was by the edge of the sea, 
through a country of rich crops and abun- 
dant fruit. Inland, upon heights which 
seemed inaccessible, at times you got a 
glimpse of a village perched on the very 
edge of a precipice, making the outline of 
the mountain even more jagged. 

St. Agata is the most important town 
between Messina and Palermo. But beyond 
a fairly good dinner (and we were not 
critical), we found the place as unattractive 
as Patti, and, anxious still to explore, we 
took two outside seats on the coach just 
about to depart, which promised to put us 
down at St. Stephano at eleven o'clock. 
It certainly did deposit us at that village, 


about that hour of the night, but it was 
an ill fate which had tempted us to go 
so far. 

The moon rose bright and clear, as we 
lumbered along at a good pace to the music 
of jingling bells and iron hoofs, and when 
at last we dismounted, a little stiff perhaps, 
we little dreamt we should have another fifty 
miles to travel that night! 

At a neighbouring inn two gentlemen, 
who had come by our coach, were welcomed 
in a way which showed they had been ex- 
pected ; but alas! for two chance travellers, 
there was no more room. We had only to 
cross the Piazzetta, however, and mount the 
broad steps of a large house opposite, to 
find an excellent lodging: so said the land-* 
lord. He hinted that in the extreme 
possibility of the inmates being slow of 
responding to a gentle knock, we might use 
our feet to the lower panels of the door. 
But even the most steady battering for a 
quarter of an hour was only echoed in the 
midnight silence, and we gave it up. 

A small boy was drawing water from the 
well in the middle of the square. Why he 
should draw water at twelve o’clock at night 
will ever remain a mystery. He seemed to 
be the only inhabitant awake or alive, and 
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we clutched at him figuratively like two 
drowning men at one straw. 

There was still one other hostelry in the 
town, and the little chap set off to pilot us 
through a maze of streets. 

My friend knocked loudly, and we heard 
the usual challenge from within, “Chi é?” 
He was Italian enough to know that this 
demanded at once the reply of “ Amici,” 
whether from friend or foe. The door swung 
open, but admission was steadfastly denied, 
the landlord, or waiter, whichever he was, 
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asserting that every bed, couch, and table in 
the house had already their occupants, and 
the door was shut in our faces ! 

Why that miserable town on that particular 
night ‘happened to have been so overcrowded 
with visitors I never cared to inquire. We 
found ourselves again at the stables after much 
wandering, perhaps with the thought that 
we might crawl into some abandoned post 
coach. There, indeed, stood an old diligence 
drawn up for the night in the yard, but from 
within there came such long and regular 
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“elfin trumpets of silence,” that the idea 
died in its birth. 

Ye gods, was there nothing left for 
us ! 

A drowsy groom explained that a coach, 
going to Cefalu, six hours further, was 
now nearly due. Hope lived for a moment 
in our breasts till he went on to say that 
it was often five hours behind time. Our 
own coach had been several hours over- 
due. 

Just as we turned dejectedly away there 
came a distant tinkling of bells and the rattle 
of wheels over the ill-paved streets, and pre- 


sently a coach pulled up to change horses— 
with two vacant seats inside ! 

Although we had an escort of two mounted 
police and though.the postman, who sat op- 
posite, carried a revolver, it was not our good 
fortune to fall into the hands of brigands on 
that eventful night, or I might have been able 
to conclude the story with some brilliant 
episode of daring and bloodshed. As it 
really happened, and I must confess the 
truth at all costs, my friend and I arrived 
at last unharmed at Cefali, where we spent 
many hours of peaceful slumber, taking train 
thereafter to Palermo, only two hours distant. 





POETRY AND TRUTH. 


‘* Forget not, brother singer! that though Prose 
Can never be too truthful or too wise, 
Song is not Truth, not Wisdom, but the rose 
Upon Truth's lips, the light in Wésdom's eyes.” 


WILLIAM WATSON, 1894. 


Ah no! my brother singer, thou dost wrong 

The Poet’s empire, and the fount of song. 

It is not aught that lightly comes and goes ; 

It lieth not in perfume of the rose, 

Passing, evanescent, like the hues that play 

On fall of waters in the blaze of day. 

No surface smile on lip—no glance in eyes 

Can wield the tender spell in verse that lies— 

Verse that doth live—sweet sounding down the 
years, 

For those who joy—for those who move in 
tears, 

For all whose sense is tuned to catch the beats 

That come from pulses in the high retreats 

Where spirit meets with spirit in the lone, 

And hears the music of th’ Eternal Throne ; 

Then pours it out again, because its strings 

Still shake with impulse from the heart of 
things. 


No links of reason are too strong for thee 
To weld in thy great light, divinest Poesy! 


’Tis thine to image all the gains of truth 

In the clear glass of thine immortal youth ; 

Thy blessed Bards are moved from age to age 

To sing thy tones in some illumined page: 

Thy servant, Knowledge—all that she can find 

Is word and counsel of great Nature’s mind— 

The harmonies unbounded, and the roll 

Of notes that sound the triumphs of the soul. 

Sometimes in thunder, and in trembling earth 

Thou hearst the powers that gave the planets 
birth. 

Nor less thy measured numbers tell the hours 

That shape the bud, and open all the flowers. 

The tuneful lines that fret the ocean-shell 

But chime the years that it has heard the 
swell, 


In silent stillness, lis?ning to the roar 


Of stormy waters breaking on the shore. 

Lift up your heads, ye Poets, for in you 

Shines forth the truth that Beauty is The True. 
ARGYLL. 
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THE EARLY HOME OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 





By JOHN A. ROSS 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILLIAM PATRICK & SON, EDINBURGH 


s{F the scores of pedestrians 
whom you meet on a fine 
) Saturday afternoon, as you 
\ WAY Al toil up the long and un- 
NeZ,) broken ascent which leads 
eS’ from Morningside to Fair- 
milehead, how many could show you the 
road to Swanston? Probably not more than 
one in ten. So utterly sequestered is it, 
so coyly hidden away among trees in a 
transverse fold of the hill at the base of Kirk 
Yetton, that you might pass and repass it 
on the high road which leads from Fairmile- 
head, by Hunter’s Tryst to Merchiston, 
making it your weekly constitutional for a 
dozen years, and never know of the little 
hamlet which lies so near the high road, and 
yet so far away from all the interests which 
the high road typifies. 

But if its association with the name of 
Robert Louis Stevenson should tempt you 
to explore it, and if you are fortunate enough 
to ask for the necessary directions from that 
tenth man who can give you them, you reach 
surely one of the smallest, and certainly one 
of the quaintest villages, that you will find 
in any part of Scotland in the course of a 
long summer day’s ramble. 

The place charms you by way of surprise. 
What is it doing there? How do you ac- 
count for it? Most villages have their 
raison d’étre writ large. They have grown 
up round old churches, or round solitary 
inns, which were convenient resting-places 
for travellers. One can find no reason for 
Swanston being where it is, or for it being 
anywhere at all. The wide, well-kept road 
which leads from the high road to it, goes 
straight as an arrow to the garden gate of 
the old farmhouse which Stevenson writes 
so charmingly about in his “ Picturesque 
Notes of Edinburgh;” and there it stops. 
A little used by-path, deep with moss and 
leaf mould, leads to the village proper ; and 
on the hillside above the village green, that 
stops also. You seem to have arrived at 
the final end of things. 

Far up on the steep hillside you can 






trace the faint track of an old road that was 
used in the days of peddlers and packhorses. 
It climbs the flank of Kirk Yetton, and 
rambles on into the heart of the Pentlands, 
and in the old days led to an old chapel 
which now lies submerged beneath one of 
the Edinburgh reservoirs. But in its best 
days it cannot have been more than a bridle 
path. And as it does not prove that at any 
time Swanston was on the way from any 
place to any other place, it leaves the 
problem of the existence of the village un- 
solved. 

Its seclusion is not that of the familiar 
village which can be seen on the outskirts of 
any great city; the village which has played 
at being in the country, till its mighty 
neighbour has found it out and enfolded it, 
so that now it is merely a less convenient 
suburb than a business man chooses as his 
place of residence. It is the seclusion of a 
lonely hamlet in one of the deep glens of 
Perthshire or Argyleshire, where the inhabi- 
tants live a life apart from the hum and 
bustle of the world’s great centres. Here, 
almost within reach of the sound of the 
church bells of Edinburgh, and quite within 
sight of the banner of brown smoke which 
drifts lazily across it before the wind, or 
which hangs over it like a thick palpable 
pall when no wind is stirring, and which has 
gained for it the fondly familiar name of 
“ Auld Reekie,” you have men and women 
living a life apart from the daily newspaper, 
and not greatly influenced by the penny 
post. No railway train rushes past to 
disturb the stillness. Let the Flying Scots- 
man or the Midday Diner rush their fastest 
and shriek their loudest, no echo of them 
can reach this hamlet at the base of the 
Pentlands. The stranger who arrives at 
Swanston steps back from the nineteenth to 
the seventeenth century. 

Yet it has seen its stirring times. In the 
45, some of Prince Charlie’s soldiers were 
quartered here; and an old Swanston man 
with whom I chatted not long ago, told me 
that in his youth he had spoken to an old 
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From a photo by) (William Patrick & Son, 


Coniston Road, Edinburgh. 
SWANSTON COTTAGE 


The home of R. L. Stevenson 


man who in his early boyhood had fled in 
terror from the Pretender’s black horse, as 
it galloped across the village green. ‘The 
houses in which the Highland soldiers were 
quartered occupied the west side of what is 
ambitiously called The Square. But they 
were removed many years ago; and their 
site is now occupied by a few tasteless semi- 
modern cottages, whose 
unpicturesque utility con- 
trasts painfully with the 


seems to have built where and how he pleased. 
Consequently you have the oddest and most 
picturesque grouping of cottages you can pos- 
sibly imagine. And where the village green 
is cut off from the hillside by a rough stone 
wall, stands the humble cottage of the 
shepherd John Todd, whose name and 
characteristics will be familiar to some at 
least of the succeeding generations, em- 
balmed in Stevenson’s matchless “ Pastoral.” 

Swanston cottage, Stevenson’s own home, 
lies a little to the north-west of the village, 
from no part of which is it visible. You 
must climb the hillside at the back of the 
village green to see it, so completely is it 
embowered among trees. 

The inhabitants are a long-lived race. 
They enter the mortal sphere in the usual 
way; about a century later they begin to 
complain of rheumatism. Then they gradu- 
ally lose their grip of things, and in a 
moment of fatuity come into Edinburgh “ to 
be near the doctor,” as they say, and of 
course they die. I spoke to the veritable 
oldest inhabitant a few days ago about the 
longevity of the place. ‘Ou ay,” was the 
response, “ they just come and bide.” I do 
not suppose that the old lady—who was far 
past the four score limit mentioned by the 
Psalmist, and who, except for a touch of 
rheumatism, seemed good for other ten 
years—realised that in one sentence she was 
epitomising human life as it is lived at 








older cottages. 

The village proper 
lies behind this square. 
There is the inevitable 
village store with its 
legend about tea and 
tobacco. But it does 
not court publicity as 
modern commerce does ; 
indeed, it hides itself as 
far as possible behind 
the neighbouring  cot- 
tage. Ihave sometimes 
been tempted to con- 
vulse the trading com- 
munity, by asking for an 
ounce of tobacco and 
tendering half a sovereign 
in payment. Every one 
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Swanston ; but no master of phrases could 
have done it better. There was no sugges- 
tion of larger interests, or great anxieties, or 
evermuch thinking, or anything which lends 
zest to life—and shortens it. ‘ They just 
come and bide!” 

The old lady remembered Louis Steven- 
son well. The family spent the greater part 
of each year in Swanston cottage, and the 
lad’s face and figure must have been familiar 
to all the villagers. He went daily to one of 
the city schools, I shall change that. He 


daily started from home to go to school. 
But he was a sad truant; so I have no 
doubt his parents and teachers thought. We, 
with the light of experience to guide us, 
know that he was better occupied. There 
are natures which must be allowed to 
educate themselves in their own way, and to 
which no school nor college can supply the 
teaching they need. If at school and at 
Edinburgh University Louis Stevenson had 
been the model boy and young man, the 
world to-day might have been richer by one 
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SWANSTON 


solid plodding lawyer, tramping the daily 
routine with much diligence, but with neither 
wit nor imagination ; but literature would be 
poorer by the loss of an unexcelled story- 
teller and master of style. In those early 
days, however, no stranger dreamt great 
things of young Stevenson. “He is an 
awfu’ laddie for spierin’ questions aboot a’ 
thing,” John Todd used to say; “ an’ when- 
ever ye turn your back, awa’ he gangs an’ 
writes it a’ doon.” That is a much likelier 
method than regular attendance at school 
for developing a genius—or a poacher ! 
What enters into the day’s life at Swan- 
ston? I have sat on a knoll on the side 


of Kirk Yetton, a little above the village, 
but keeping it well in sight and within ear- 
shot, and have tried to figure it out to my- 
self. 

Half a mile away, a ploughman drives 
his even furrow across a sloping field. As 
the end of the furrow is reached, you hear 
the horses’ harness jingling as they pause 
to turn, and the ploughman speaking in 
fond bucolic terms to the huge well-fed 
animals in his broad south country dialect, 
which, with its wonderfully elongated vowels, 
makes the speech of the Southern Scot 
as resonant as if he used the big mouth- 
filling Latin vocables. As the other end 
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JOHN TODD'S COTTAGE 


of the furrow is reached, Tam spies Jock 
who lives two cottages away from him, 
leaning his elbows on the top of the low 
wall, in the time-honoured attitude which 
challenges- talk. Five—ten minutes pass 
as the merits of Jess and Jean are discussed. 
Every word of the conversation is audible 
through the hushed air; the tones rising 
and falling in regular cadence, dominated 
by the rising inflexion of the eastern coun- 
ties of Scotland. Jess and Jean, hearing 
their names frequently repeated, toss their 
heavy manes and prick their ears. The 
stream of talk at last running dry, the 
plough is once more set in motion; and 
from my perch on the hillside I can hear 
Jess and Jean straining on their collars 
to overcome its inertia, and the “ hwish” 
of the share as it turns over the sod. Far 
up in the fold of the hills between Kirk 
Yetton and Allermuir, you hear the bleating 
of a flock of sheep, the loud barking of the 
dogs, and the sharp ringing cries of the 
shepherd as he issues his orders to his four- 
footed lieutenants. A few bees sail slowly 
by low down over the clover, humming their 
song of drowsy content. A quarrel springs 


up between two children, and is quelled 
by the outcries of a shrill-voiced woman, 
who rushes out from her cottage door and 
threatens the urchins with the usual ulti- 
matum unless peace be at once restored. 
Down in the farmyard a maid noisily locks 
an outhouse door, and clatters across the 
cobble-paved court to the kitchen. And 
through it all, so deep is the silence, you 
hear the beating of your own heart, and 
the tinkling of the tiny brook which sings 
itself to sleep between its overhanging banks 
of cress and fern. Now if you care to run 
over the *items in this paragraph, and 
multiply them by the ten or twelve working 
hours of the day, you have the current of 
life and the sum total of its interests, in 
this sleepy hollow among the hills. 

It may seem very tame and uninteresting 
to many men and women in the great cities, 
where the interests of life are so various 
and intricate as to be kaleidoscopic. But 
it did not present itself in that light to 
young Stevenson. For him, that easy, 
leisurely life, taking its time and direction 
not from the firing of the one o’clock gun 
in Edinburgh Castle, but from the needs 
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and habits of man’s humble dependents— 
horses, cows, and sheep—had an indescrib- 
able charm. It is—as he so beautifully 
points out in the chapter “ Pastoral” in 
“ Memories and Portraits ”—the ancestral 
and archetypal life; which alone remains 
permanently interesting, amid the ever- 
changing forms and fashions which modern 
life has assumed. 

And as has been pointed out already, 
the peculiar flavour of this life as seen in 
Swanston, is that it is here by way of con- 
trast. It is going on within gunshot of one 
of the great homes of the English-speaking 
race, as placidly as if railways and telegraphs 
and telephones and typewriters, and all the 
modern achievements which make life so 
desirable and so unpicturesque, had never 
been heard of. A contrast such as this is 
part of God’s constant parable to our 
wayward fretting race, with its feverish 
energies, unrestrained ambitions, and end- 
less crop of anxieties, cares, and squalid 
worries. 

The race does not lay it very much to 
heart, but Stevenson did. To him the 
study of the heroic types which Nature 
so often reproduces among her solitudes, 
was more interesting than the study of his 
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fellow advocates round the hall-fire in the 
Old Parliament House of Edinburgh ; the 
talk of men like John Todd and Robert 
the quaint Puritan gardener, about the 
concerns of their daily life and their mem- 
ories and experiences, meant more than the 
society talk of kettledrums and dinner-par- 
ties ; the slow procession of the stars over the 
crest of Kirk Yetton, than the flare of the 
gas lamps in Princes Street or Piccadilly. 
And here we have the secret of the larger 
leisure that lives in his books, the complete 
absence of haste, the archaic types he 
celebrates. Here, also, we have the secret 
of his style; the exquisite calm of which is 
in itself a reproof and an education in our 
day of so-called nervous English—whatever 
that may mean. 

The instinct of home was as strong in 
him as that of the swallow for Summer. 
From the widest and most daring flights of 
fancy this born romancer always harked 
back to Scotland, and to the familiar 
scenery of Edinburgh and the Pentlands. 
He was not ashamed of being Scotch. 
Scotland seemingly was quite big enough 
for him, and he was not convinced that 
Bannockburn was a mistake. There is no 
provincialism about him. But as for each 
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man the best interpreter of the race is his 
own heart, so the best synopsis of the world 
is his own home. And if in all Louis 
Stevenson’s work there is a tang of the 
east wind and the salt haar of our awful 
east coast, these were not unwelcome to 
his readers all over the English-speaking 
world. 

To all true Scotsmen, wherever their 
wanderings may have led them, Edinburgh 
will still be the centre of the universe; with 
the axletree sticking up visibly into space 


somewhere between the Castle and St, 
Giles’ Cathedral. And to those who are 
Edinburghese, pure and simple, he was 
doubly dear. He was one of ourselves, 
If any day it had been known that Robert 
Louis Stevenson was in Edinburgh, and 
would be seen in Princes Street at a 
certain hour, the entire population would 
have poured into that spacious thoroughfare, 
expectant and mildly jubilant. 

But it is all over now, and we shall never 
hear the voice of the charmer again, 





ST. JOHN AT HOME 


SHORT SUNDAY READINGS FOR MARCH 
By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


First Sunday 
Read Zechariah xiv. and Luke v. 1-11 


spt L.- JOHN'S first meeting with 

<q) Jesus took place on the 
banks of the Jordan, where 
he was in attendance on the 
services of a religious revival 
and spending days of leisure 
among a multitude of strangers ; his second 
decisive meeting with Him took place at 
home, in the midst of his friends and when 
he was engaged in his ordinary work. On 
the first occasion he sought Jesus; on the 
second Jesus came to seek him. This is in 
accordance with the law and practice of 
Christ’s kingdom : if, on sacred days and in 
sacred places, where the multitude convene 
for religious purposes, we seek Jesus and 
find Him, He is quite certain to seek us out, 
subsequently, in our week-day life—in the 
home and at business—and demand recog- 
nition and service in the presence of our 
ordinary acquaintances. 

The home of St. John was on the Sea of 
Galilee—a charming place in which to be 
born and brought up; for it was the love- 
liest spot of a lovely country. On account 
of the great depth of the basin of the lake, 
680 feet below the level of the sea and 
much more below the tableland of Galilee, 
it enjoyed a tropical climate ; the hills, which 
sloped down to the water's edge, were 
covered with the richest crops ; and at their 





feet were bowers of olive and oleander, or 
meadows gay with a thousand flowers. In 
the midst of this wealth of foliage lay the 
harp-shaped expanse of water, like a sapphire 
set in an emerald, except when storms, 
sweeping down from the gullies of the 
neighbouring hills, churned it into foam. 

The frequency of wind on the lake modi- 
fied the heat of the climate and rendered 
an active life more easy; and, therefore, 
although a scene of tropical beauty, the 
district was the very reverse of a scene of 
idleness. The fish in the lake were so extra- 
ordinarily numerous that they not only 
supplied food to the neighbourhood, but 
were sent in large quantities to satisfy the 
hunger of the multitudes who assembled in 
Jerusalem at the annual feasts, and were 
even known in distant seaports of the Medi- 
terranean. As more than one of the most fre- 
quented highways of the ancient world passed 
through the basin of the lake, there was also 
an extensive transport trade, as many as four 
thousand beats plying for this purpose on its 
limited surface, which measured only fifteen 
miles by eight. Subserving these chief 
industries, others, like boat-building and 
cooperage, occupied a vast population. Nine 
towns, with fifteen thousand inhabitants 
apiece, according to a contemporary witness, 
surrounded the shore, which at the more 
populous points must have presented the 
appearance of a continuous city. 

Here, then, amidst sights and sounds of 

















beauty to fascinate the heart and occupations 
to employ the mind, St. John had grown up ; 
and there had been nothing in his youth to 
suggest that his destiny was to be different 
from that of the other sons of obscurity and 
toil who, in that corner of the world, had 
rejoiced, sorrowed and died from generation 
to generation. But it is impossible to pre- 
dict what may be the history of any son of 
Adam. However humble be the spot where 
he is born in time, his spirit comes out of 
the infinite azure of eternity, and its possi- 
bilities are incalculable. Besides, St. John 
belonged to a nation no child of which was 
safe from thoughts soaring far beyond its 
birthplace and its own generation ; because 
he was heir to a splendid past and a still 
more splendid future. In point of fact, the 
lake on whose margin St. John was born 
was destined to be lifted up out of its 
obscurity into everlasting visibility and 
renown, and in this splendid destiny he was 
to participate. But it was the coming of 
Jesus which made all the difference. 


Second Sunday 


Read Deuteronomy vi. and Luke iv. 14-30 


THE exact spot in the lake region where 
St. John was born is not known with 
certainty. But he informs us himself that 
“ Philip was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew 
and Peter ;” and, as we learn from the other 
Evangelists that he and his brother James 
were partners in business with Andrew and 
Peter, the probability is that they belonged 
to the same place. Bethsaida has been long 
ago blotted out of existence, and there is some 
difficulty in identifying its site; many, indeed, 
have believed that there existed two towns 
of this name, one on each side of the Jordan 
where it enters the lake ; but this is impro- 
bable. There is no doubt, however, that 
Bethsaida stood in the opener, busier and 
more beautiful part of the region. 

If it be the case that John and James, as 
well as Philip, Andrew and Peter, belonged 
to Bethsaida, the fact emerges that from this 
one small town Jesus obtained five out of 
His twelve apostles—a circumstance only 
paralleled in its singularity by the opposite 
fact, that of the twelve not one belonged to 
Jerusalem. All five had also apparently 
been disciples of the Baptist before becom- 
ing disciples of Jesus. What can have been 
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the explanation of a combination so remark- 
able? Was there a rabbi in the synagogue 
of Bethsaida who had trained the youth of 
the place in piety and aspiration? All the 
teachers even of that soulless age were not 
bad men. Or was it to the prayers of their 
parents that this galaxy of youthful earnest- 
ness was due? From the fact that Zebedee 
offered no opposition to his sons when they 
left their business to follow Jesus, we may 
infer that his sympathies were on the right 
side. His wife, Salome, appears later as an 
enthusiastic supporter of the good cause. In 
Bethsaida there may have been a circle of 
godly souls, whose united prayers were 
answered when their sons simultaneously 
joined the religious movements of the 
Baptist and Jesus. Or was it one of the 
young men themselves by whose magnetism 
the rest were drawn into the paths of peace ? 
If so, was this leader John, or Peter, or one 
of those less known? One likes to specu- 
late on the possible causes of such a 
phenomenon, even though we cannot hope 
for a decided answer. Five young men of 
the same town could not, all together, have 
taken such a course without some powerful 
influence being at work in secret. Every 
visible pillar in the temple of God rests upon 
an invisible one sunk beneath the surface of 
history. Honour to the unknown workers, 
who have no name or fame on earth, but with- 
out whose labour and patience the edifice 
could not have been erected ! 

Besides John, his father, his brother and 
his partners, we see in the boats on this 
occasion “hired servants”; and this circum- 
stance has been combined with other slight 
indications in the Gospels to support the 
inference, that St. John belonged to a condi- 
tion in life considerably removed from 
poverty, with the possibility of connections 
even with the more select classes of society. 
However this may be, he certainly was a 
young man well known in the neighbour- 
hood to which he belonged ; and the names 
and figures mentioned in the narrative easily 
enable us to summon up before the mind’s 
eye a larger circle of relatives and acquaint- 
ances, by whom he was surrounded, when 
the crisis of his life arrived and he had to 
make the decisive choice. Their eyes were 
upon him ; their tongues, he could not but 
be aware, would criticise his action. But 
Christ, who had obtained his worship before 
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at a distance and among strangers, had now 
come to summon him to take up the cross 
of confession and follow Him in the place 
of his abode and in the presence of his 
neighbours. 


Third Sunday 
Read Exodus iii. 1-10 and Luke vii. 1-10 


JoHN was at work when Jesus approached 
him. In the neighbouring fields the great 
Teacher was followed by a vast multitude, 
to whom He had been preaching. Perhaps 
the sounds of His voice had penetrated to 
the boats where John was. But the fisher- 
man could not join the congregation, be- 
cause he was occupied with unavoidable 
duty. Indeed, he had been at work all 
night, as fishermen on the Sea of Galilee 
often were ; and he could not leave in dis- 
order the nets which they had been using. 
So there he was at work, mending the nets, 
with marks of his prolonged toil visible on 
his person and his clothes, when Jesus 
came. 

Jesus did not tell him that he ought to 
have been in the congregation, listening to 
the Word, instead of fishing. On the con- 
trary, He sent him back again to fish. He 
even entered into partnership with him, 
telling the exact spot of the lake to which 
to go and the side of the ship from which 
to cast out the net. Thus St. John learned 
that Christ knew more about the sea than he, 
though he had lived on it all his days, and 
he found out how successful work is, when 
in the doing of it the advice of Jesus is 
followed. We think that it is only with our 
spiritual affairs that Jesus is concerned, but 
He knows about our occupation, whatever it 
may be, better than we do ourselves. Many 
are afraid that, if they listened to the voice 
of Jesus when they are at their work, they 
could not get on; but the experience of St. 
John proves the very opposite. 

Perhaps this experience was intended to 
convince St. John and his associates that in 
all their successes on the water in the past a 
higher Hand had been at work than they 
had always realised. ‘ Every good and every 
perfect gift is from above,” whether it come 
by the direct path of miracle or in more 
circuitous ways. But the great lesson of 
the occasion bore upon the future. Jesus 
was about to call away St. John and his 
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partners from their boats and nets; they 
were practical men, accustomed to earn 
their bread and look sharply after their 
hardly earned gains ; they could not but ask 
on what they were to depend, and what 
provision was to be made for those whom 
they left behind. The miracle of the 
draught of fishes was the answer to these 
unexpressed inquiries. Could they doubt 
the ability to provide of One who so evi- 
dently had the resources of nature at His 
command ? 

Yet even this was not the profoundest 
effect which Jesus produced on their spirits. 
St. Peter, grovelling in the bottom of the 
boat at the feet of Jesus and crying, “ De- 
part from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord,” gave expression to the sentiment 
which was in all their hearts, and especially, 
we may be sure, in the sensitive heart of St. 
John. In modern arguments about miracles, 
these occurrences are generally spoken of as 
if they had been irresistible demonstrations 
addressed to the intellect. This, however, 
does not appear to have been the way in which 
they acted. Their effect was moral ; they 
told upon the emotional nature. A miracle 
happening beside anyone conveyed an over- 
whelming impression that God was near; 
and the spectator shrank into himself as a 
weak and guilty being. Must not the most 
convincing proof in the religious sphere 
always be of this nature? As the sun 
requires no demonstration when we are 
standing in the light and warmth of his 
beams, so the best proof of God is His 
presence and His working. Life does not 
lack experiences of which every unsophisti- 
cated mind spontaneously says: “ This also 
cometh forth from the Lord of Hosts, who 
is wonderful in counsel and excellent in 
working.” Nor are these experiences far to 
seek. As the boat of St. John was trans- 
formed into a theatre for the manifestation 
of Christ’s power, so is the pathway of the 
humblest strewn with experiences which 
announce the living God; and the Spirit 
of God strives with every human soul. 


Fourth Sunday 
Read Proverbs xi. 16-31 and Matthew xiii. 47-58 
WHEN Christ had subdued the minds of St. 


John and his companions with an over- 
powering sense of His authority, He uttered 
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the call for which He had been preparing 
them. But He couched it in the simplest 
terms, still keeping to the level of their 
actual life: “I will make you,” He said, 
“fishers. of men.” 

He was calling them away from the em- 
ployment by which they had hitherto earned 
their bread ; but they were still to continue 
to be fishers. Between their past and their 
future life there was to be no violent break. 
The skill and experience which they had 
acquired by faithfulness in the lower sphere 
were still to be available in the new sphere 
to which He was calling them up. “All 
things are double one against another,” says 
the sage of the apocryphal book of Ecclesi- 
asticus; the spiritual and the temporal 
worlds correspond each to each; and a 
human being cannot exercise any honest 
calling conscientiously without learning from 
it lessons about things on a loftier plane 
and being prepared for a higher service. 

When they afterwards reflected, as they 
must have done a thousand times, on what 
it signified to be fishers of men, no better 
commentary could possibly have been found 
than Christ’s own method on this occasion 
in dealing with themselves. He was the 
supreme Fisher, and this day He was fishing 
for them. He approached them cautiously : 
they saw the crowd in their vicinity, and 
this aroused their curiosity before He came 
near. Then He asked the loan of their boat, 
to serve for a pulpit; and thus, to a certain 
extent, they were made partners in His 
work and interested in its success. Then 
He showed His interest in their work and 
astonished them by His knowledge of where 
the fishes were to be found. Step by step 
He led them on, till at last the glory of His 
superiority flashed upon them, and they 
were at His feet, ready to do whatever He 
might say. This is the way to fish for men 
—gradually, cautiously, delicately. Weighty 
above all is the law enunciated by St. Paul 
and supremely illustrated on this as on every 
occasion by Christ—first that which is 
natural, afterwards that which is spiritual. 
The fisher for men must find people where 
they are ; he must understand human nature 
and human life; the more he knows about 
common occupations the better ; he must be 
able to sympathise with men’s reverses and 
successes, with the subtle movements of 
womanly feeling, and even with the dreams 
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of childhood ; he must believe that God is 
leading human beings to Himself along the 
pathway of their daily experiences, and that 
it is only as he co-operates with this intention 
of Providence that he can do them good. 

Minor lessons about the art to which they 
were being called were also to be learned by 
looking back. They had toiled all night 
and caught nothing ; so it is sometimes the 
lot of the fisher of men to labour in vain 
and expend his strength for nought. Again, 
both the hour and the place in which the 
Lord told them to fish appeared unpropitious; 
because the best time for fishing was by 
night, whereas He sent them to it in day- 
light ; and fish are generally most plentiful 
inshore, while He sent them forth into the 
deep. So in spiritual fishing, the most un- 
likely spots and the most unpromising 
seasons sometimes yield the best results. 
And, at all events, whenever we have the 
Lord’s command to launch forth, there ought 
to be no hesitation to go and at His word 
let down the nets for a draught. St. John 
and St. Peter must often have wondered 
when, in the spiritual waters, they would see 
anything corresponding to the take of that 
morning, when the sea seemed alive with 
fishes and their nets could not contain them 
all. But this hope was gloriously fulfilled, 
when, at Pentecost and in the times of re- 
freshing which followed, they saw men by 
the thousand being brought, through the 
preaching of the cross and the outpouring 
of the Spirit, into the net of the kingdom. 


Fifth Sunday 
Read Gen, xii. 1-9 and Luke ix. 57-62 


Jesus had given the call; it was impressive 
and it had gone home ; but it remained to 
be seen whether those to whom it had been 
addressed would respond. 

To obey involved a serious practical step. 
Jesus had said “ Follow me, and I will make 
you fishers of men.” They were not to be 
fishers of men at once: they were to be 
made so by degrees, and the art was to be 
acquired by following Him. This is the 
rule always ; this is the only way to learn ; 
none can be fishers of men who have not 
first followed Jesus. 

But for them this implied the forsaking of 
their homes and the business they had 
learned, that they might literally accompany 
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Him whithersoever He went. This could 
not be an easy thing. St. Peter was already 


_married, and, though St. John probably was 


not thus bound, he was a partner in a 
business in which his father, growing old, 
required his strength and skill. Life is a 
complicated thing, and it is never easy to 
wrench oneself out of the position in which 
one has been fixed by time and custom. 
Doubtless there were neighbours who would 
consider it an unwise thing to let go a 
business which might be prosperous, in order 
to go after a wandering rabbi, whose aims 
and pretensions were problematical. But 
on the spot they left all—boats, nets, rela- 
tives-—— even the miraculous draught of 
fishes, apparently, they did not stay to 
secure—they left all, rose up and followed 
Him. 

For the most of us to follow Jesus does not 
involve the quitting of home or the throwing 
up of business; we are called to follow 
Him at home and in business. Yet it 


does in every case involve self-denial and 
sacrifice. He calls us away from excessive 
and exclusive devotion to any earthly thing, 
whether it be pleasure or home or business. 
Many are starving their spiritual life and 
declining every invitation to usefulness, 
because they cannot drag themselves away 
from the making of money or the engage. 
ments of society. Even the hours of the 
day of rest are denied to God; of course 
they have no time for worship during the 
week ; and the needs of a perishing world 
appeal to them in vain. Does it not shame 
us to read, “They left all, rose up, and 
followed Him?” What have we left? What 
are we sacrificing? ‘ They were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, were slain with the sword, 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented.” Such 
things have men been able to do and to bear 
for the sake of religion : they have gladly laid 
down their lives for Christ. How much are 
we able to do and to suffer for the same 
sacred cause? 
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SNAKE-EATING SNAKES 
By HERBERT STEWART 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES WHYMPER 


LL carnivorous animals are, on 
occasions, cannibals, but, ex- 
cept man himself, there is 
probably only one creature 
upon the earth that ever 
eats, by preference, its own 

kind. This is the snake-eating hamadryas, 

the “‘ophiophagus” of science. Lizards, fishes, 
and insects eat their relatives freely enough, 
but the staple of their food is, after all, 
something else. With the hamadryas it is 
different. He makes his meals off snakes 
only: whenever he can. Whatever else he 
may swallow is only of the nature of a hors 

d@ euvre or “a snack between whiles.” 

There used to be one in the Zoological 
Gardens—it lived there some ten years— 
which, towards the end of its life, became 
quite a promiscuous feeder, taking either 
mouse or frog with equal gusto ; but to the 
last it rejected every other dainty if a snake 


was on the bill of fare. Those that are now 
in the Zoo have not as yet lost the simple 
tastes of their natural jungle life, and refuse 
to give up what, perhaps, they consider 
good, honest, wholesome food for such rub- 
bishy kickshaws as frogs. But the time, no 
doubt, will come, if they live long enough, 
when their appetites will be depraved by 
civilisation, and, like their predecessors, they 
will not scorn the nimble batrachian as they 
do now. 

And perhaps it is as well they should 
remain “snake-eaters,” for it certainly adds 
a horror to the already-dreadful reptile that 
it should prey upon things as venomous as 
itself. For the hamadryads devour poison- 
ous serpents as readily as harmless ones, 
and poison fangs found undigested in their 
stomachs prove that they do not hesitate to 
swallow even those of the largest size. The 
mongoose in India does the same it is true, 

















treating a cobra that it has conquered with 
no more ceremony than if it were a carrot 
or a stick of celery. So, too, in Africa the 
secretary-bird never stops to inquire what 
species of snake it may be dealing with, but, 
having killed it with a stamp of its foot, bolts 
it whole without asking any questions. But 
in these gastronomic exercises there is no such 
element of horror as when we think of one 
venomous snake deliberately preying upon 
others, and, while it is itself a deadly thing, 
going about to hunt and catch other deadly 
things for its nourishment. Its reputation 
for wickedness cannot be increased by any 
fanciful additions, for it is already a com- 
pendium of terrors ; but all the same, there 


is something strangely and dreadfully eerie - 


in the fact that, though living in scenes where 
small animal life abounds, it should feed upon 
its own kind, picking out for its sustenance 
only that which was venomous and viperine. 
In a creature that is itself venomous and 
viperine, these objections are not, of course, 
so obvious, but that does not alter the fact 
that a snake that lives upon snakes becomes 
to the human imagination one degree worse 
than it was before—if this were possible. 
But the hamadryas already lies under every 
evil imputation that can be piled on top of 
a serpent, for it is not only deadly in its 
fangs, but swims with ease, climbs with 
rapidity, attacks before being attacked, and, 
worst of all, is said to pursue. Many species, 
of course, are poisonous, many swim and 
climb, but none attacks man without pro- 
vocation, and certainly no other dares to 
chase him. Even the giants of forest-lands 
—anacondas, boas, and pythons—are content 
to leave man alone, and if, suddenly coming 
upon one of these huge reptiles, he took to 
flight not one of them would go after him. 
This, however, is the special enormity attri- 
buted by Indian jungle-dwellers to the hama- 
dryas, the “ sunkerchor,” as they call it, and 
many and fearsome are the tales that are 
told by village fires of how the deadly thing 
has sprung from the bushes at the passer-by, 
and held him in chase all the way home. 
The wise men of the West, of course, do 
not believe it, and are not without reason in 
their disbelief, for why should a snake chase 
a man when he cannot eat him? It is no 
use retorting as an analogy that a rogue- 
elephant will do the same, or a bull in an 
English pasture ; for in each of these cases 
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there is specific and sufficient explanation 
possible. In the case of the hamadryas 
there is not, so that if we admit that it really 
pursues man we must assume that it does so 
out of sheer useless wickedness, for the 
simple pleasure of killing something. And 
to assume this is to assume a solecism in 
nature, wherein nothing hunts for nothing. 
Again, it is more than probable that the 
native in India, who starts with a super- 
stitious dread of snakes and a highly nervous 
and imaginative temperament, very often 
exaggerates the peril that he has been in. 
Nor is there anything wonderful in this, for, 
as every traveller knows, the snake-stories 
told round a camp fire by otherwise intelli- 
gent and quite courageous men are altogether 
too prodigious for belief. I have myself been 
told by an Australian of a snake that sprang 
at him when in the saddle, and from which 
he had to ride his hardest to escape! And 
in America I have been seriously asked to 
believe statements even more incredible. 
Why, then, should not the native of India 
enlarge a little upon the facts, and, indulging 
his natural preference for fiction, reward his 
hearers for their attention by describing how 
the sunkerchor lay in ambush in the pool by 
the roadside, and as he passed leaped out 
from the water upon him; and how he fled 
for dear life, the snake shooting along the 
path after him, hissing furiously all the time? 
Moreover, the natives believe that snakes, 
especially cobras, are not altogether of this 
world, but demoniacally possessed. Now the 
hamadryas is the king of the cobras, and is, 
perhaps, therefore, an incarnation of a 
Shaitan. And it is no laughing matter to have 
a “devil” after you, especially a devil with 
poison-fangs. So the poor ryot who rushes 
breathless into the village square under the 
impression that he is pursued is quite within 
his privileges if he declares that the thing 
that chased him was a sunkerchor, and 
embellishes the narrative of his escape with 
every ornament of adventure that suggests 
itself to his lively and terrified imagination. 
Two splendid specimens of the hamadryas 
arrived at the Zoo in August, one of them 
being nearly fourteen feet in length, and, 
lest the larger should swallow its companion, 
it was decided to separate them ; for at first, 
being torpid from cold, and out of sorts, 
they were easy to handle, and when shaken 
out of their sack behaved with a sluggish 
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indifference to their surroundings that made 
them seem harmless. But a few hours of the 
heat of the Reptile House was sufficient to 
warm them into activity, and it was at once 
evident from their quarrelsome manners and 
menacing attitudes that there would soon be 
a fight and a tragedy if the two were kept 
together. So an adjoining compartment was 
emptied, the entrance communicating with it 
opened, and the keeper appeared at the 
aperture some four feet above the floor of 


ment. For several days the captives could 
not understand that there was glass between 
them and the public, and any demonstration 
in front of their cage brought them up ready 
for a fight at once. 

In appearance, though not so resplendent 
as the boas, nor so elegant as the daboias, 
they have a venomous handsomeness of 
their own, which is quite in keeping with 
their character, for they are enamelled with 
large, olive-green scales, which look as if 
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head, inflated its hood, and, without pay- 
ing any attention to the pole itself, struck 
straight at the man’s face at the aperture. 
Never had such a thing happened before, 
for never before had such a hamadryas been 
under experiment. But in the end the pole 
triumphed. The snakes combined to attack 
it, but finding that it paid no attention to the 
repeated blows of their poisonous fangs, they 
began to sulk, and, thus protesting, one of 
the two was pushed into the next compart- 


Then, too, it is that the terrible cobra raises 
his head, showing a horrid, yellow, tawny 
throat, and inflates its hood to the width of 
six inches, and, courageously erect, looks 
straight at you, as if waiting for your chal- 
lenge, while the black forked tongue slips 
rapidly in and out of the grim mouth, and 
moves restlessly from side to side, as if the 
hamadryas were licking its cruel yellow lips, 
and the dreadful under-scales of the throat 
rise and fall with its angry breathing. Its 
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gestures when thus alert are curiously im- 
pressive, for the instant it takes alarm, it 
darts out its head with lightning rapidity 
from among its coils, and, blowing out its 
hood, faces you squarely, the head a little 


_ thrown back and the body absolutely 


motionless, in an attitude so menacing and 
imposing that it is very easy to understand 
the dread in which the villagers of India 
hold this terrific-looking reptile. 

In bygone days in England when the good 
countryfolk of Horsham were troubled by 
“a serpent or dragon” that lived in St. 
Leonard’s Forest, this same attitude was 
specially remarked upon by those who said 
they had seen it, for we read, “He is of 
countenance very proud, and at the sight 
or hearing of men or cattle will raise his 
neck upright and seem to listen and look 
about with great arrogancy.” It was alto- 
gether a delightful beast, this serpent of 
Horsham in 1614, for “‘ there were likewise 
on either side of him discovered two great 
bunches so big as a large football, and, as 
some think, will in time grow to wings, but 
God, I hope, will so defend the poor people 
in the neighbourhood, that he shall be 
destroyed before he grows so fledged.” 
Moreover, we read, “He will cast his 
venom about four rod from him, as by 
woeful experience it was proved on the 
bodies of a man and a woman coming that 
way, who afterwards were found dead, being 
poisoned and very much swelled, but not 
preyed upon. Likewise a man going to 
chase it, and as he imagined to destroy it 
with two mastiff dogs, as he not knowing 
the danger of it, his dogs were both killed 
and he himself glad to return with haste to 
preserve his own life.” 

And who saw this dreadful thing? 
“Three persons, whose names are here- 
under printed, have seen this serpent, 
beside divers others, as the carrier of 
Horsham, who lieth at the ‘ White Horse,’ 
in Southwark, and who can certify the 
truth of that has been here related.” And 
then follow the three names, “ John Steel, 
Christopher Holden, and a widow woman, 
dwelling near Faygate.” The last “name,” 
is, I think, particularly convincing, and after 
reading the description of “the serpent or 
dragon,” it is easy to conjure up to the eye 
the personality of that veracious witness, “a 


widow woman, dwelling near Faygate,” and 
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to imagine, with the old soul herself, as 
much as one pleases about the monster of 
Horsham. Yet it is very curious that in 
describing an imaginary serpent the narrator 
should have hit off so admirably that gesture 
of “looking about him with great arro- 
gancy,” which is true to the life, and say 
“he is of countenance very proud.” For 
the keeper at the Zoo describing to me the 
hamadryas’ appearance when it raised itself 
to strike, said it was “proud” and “ bold- 
looking.” 

Its action was as swift as thought, and 
looked almost like a spring from the ground. 
How high when irritated the terrific thing 
can strike is not known, but no other 
instance is authenticated of a snake making 
good a blow so high as four feet from the 
ground, while marks on the glass of its cage 
show that the reptile has, in its endeavours 
to escape from confinement, reached up to 
the height of nine feet. Supposing, then, 
that we were inclined to believe all that the 
natives of India say about it—that it is so 
fierce as to attack man at sight, so vindic- 
tive as to follow him with dogged resolution, 
and add to it all we actually know about 
the reptile, that it can climb trees like an 
anaconda, swim like a hydra, get over a 
nine-foot wall, and squeeze through a six- 
inch hole, and that its bite is death, it 
would have to be confessed that the snake- 
eating snake is the most terrible creature in 
nature. 

Not, as I have said before, that it is the 
only snake-eater among the serpents, for as 
many lizards, from the crocodile to the 
gecko, will also do, most snakes will (in 
confinement at any rate) eat their smaller 
companions. Such tragedies have frequently 
happened in menageries, and Artemus Ward’s 
invention of his box of assorted snakes is 
quite within the possibilities. He had started 
with a collection of snakes of graduated sizes, 
but, omitting to feed them on the journey, 
found on opening the box only one snake 
left. Each had swallowed the snake smaller 
than itself, and the largest one had ultimately 
taken charge of them all, and was found at 
the journey’s end extended at full length 
and as stiff as a telegraph-pole. 

A real case occurred in the Aquarium at 
Berlin, and the tragedy was witnessed by 
an intelligent observer. 

A number of live frogs had been put into 
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the snakes’ cage, and it so happened that two 
of the reptiles took a fancy to the same frog, 
and began to swallow it from opposite ends. 
All went well till they met in the middle, 
when, to the astonishment of the beholder, 
the larger snake went straight on with its 
meal and without a pause began to draw in 
the head of the smaller one. The latter 
quietly submitted for some time, but when 
half of it had disappeared the remaining half 
began to protest violently. Of course it was 
too late and the process of “ ingurgitation ” 
automatically continued. Only a few inches 
were left to swallow when the keepers, being 
called to the scene, opened the cage and, 
taking hold of the two tails and pulling them 
in opposite directions, very gradually extri- 
cated the swallowed from the interior of the 
swallower. And the laugh remained with 
the smaller snake for, meanwhile, # had 
swallowed the frog. Neither seemed the 
worse for the performance, nor do they bear 
any ill-will for what may really have been a 
pure accident, but are alive together to-day 
in the very same cage. 

A more notable case occurred once in the 
Zoo, where a python, I think it was, swallowed 
another, but, being unable to digest its friend, 
came by a miserable death. 

Still more notable, of course, is the tragedy 
that occurred in the Zoo on the night of the 
5th of last October, when a boa-constrictor 
about eleven feet long swallowed another 
boa about two feet shorter than itself. The 
affair was, so to speak, “an accident.” At 
any rate the larger one having once committed 
the initial mistake of taking in the smaller 
one’s nose could not help itself. Or to look 
at it from the other side, if the little one had 
only let go of the pigeon that was in dispute 
nothing disagreeable would have happened. 
But as it was, the two boas caught hold of 
the same pigeon and the inevitable happened, 
just as in the case of the Berlin frog, and 
the larger serpent solemnly and automatically 
drew in the whole of the smaller because 
it found it attached to the pigeon and could 
not help itself. A snake’s jaws are very 
curiously formed, and, while working indepen- 
dently of one another, each jaw also works 
in separate independent halves. It really 
hardly knows what its own mouth is doing, 
for if it lets go with one half of its head the 
other half of their own accord hold fast, so 
that a snake cannot bite a piece off anything 
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it is eating. Once started it has to swallow 
the whole—or if it be longer than itself, 
choke in the attempt. Thus, in the Zooa 
python managed somehow when eating some- 
thing to get a corner of its blanket between 
its jaws. It tried to swallow it, and the 
result was it drew in some more of the 
blanket, and so it went on, probably, poor 
beast, hoping every mouthful was the last, 
until it had engulfed the whole of its 
bedding. Having got the best of the 
blanket so far, it tried to digest it, but even 
the gastric juices of a python were inade- 
quate for such an achievement, and it was 
compelled a day or two later to disgorge its 
innutritious meal, the blanket reappearing 
in the form of a solid cylinder. What the 
python suffered, during the interval, from 
indigestion will never be known, and if 
known would probably be inexpressible in 
language. 

In the latest case, when in October the 
boa swallowed its companion, the misunder- 
standing arose out of the pigeon that had 
been left in the cage. Both boas siezed it, and 
ultimately the nine-foot snake disappeared 
inside the eleven-foot one. No one witnessed 
this extraordinary sight, for it occurred at 
night, and we do not know, therefore, whether 
the victim of the accident submitted without 
a protest. That it must have done so appears 
tolerably certain, for if these two immensely 
powerful snakes had struggled the cage would 
have been wrecked. So the chances are 
that when swallowing the head and neck the 
larger snake must have inflicted some injury 
that paralysed its unhappy companion. A 
snake’s teeth point backwards, and, as I 
have said, the two halves of the jaws work in- 
dependently and alternately, the consequence 
being that as soon as the one fixed its fangs 
in the other, and the other refused to let go 
of the pigeon, the process of swallowing 
continued without really any positive malice 
of intention on the part of the swallower. 

Next morning the survivor, with his com- 
panion obviously inside him, was found 
puffed out to three times his usual size, lying 
stretched at full length on the floor. The 
question was whether he would digest his 
comrade or not, and this was settled by the 
boa, after a day or two, beginning to move. 
In a week he was able to coil himself, and 
by the time that the news of his exploit had 
gone abroad, and he held his first Sunday 
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levee, he looked himself again, in the best 
of condition and splendidly plump. Next 
morning it was found that during the night 


he had been enjoying a bath, and making a 
careful tour of his compartment. Was he 
looking for the other boa ? 





THE WAYS OF RUSSIAN BEGGARS 


By EDITH 


>< N Russia, begging is just as 
. much a recognised profes- 
sion as the law, or medicine ; 
and many a skilful beggar 
has a much larger income at 
his command than a lawyer, 
or a doctor. He leads a much freer and 
pleasanter life, too: he has none of the cares 
and worries that they have, to weigh him 
down. He may lounge about in the sun- 
shine the whole day long if he likes; for he 
has no work to do, no Mir to satisfy, no tax- 
gatherer to face. When the wind is too cold 
in one district he need only pass on to 
another, and he can lie down to rest in 
sheltered regions when the winter sets in. 
Wherever he goes he plies his calling in quite 
a high and mighty style, claiming charity as 
a right, not as a favour. And, oddly enough, 
that it is a right his countrymen never dream 
of disputing. No matter how poor they may 
be, they can always find a few kopecks for a 
beggar: whoever goes on scant fare, he is 
well fed. For the very Ikons are popularly 
supposed to frown when alms are denied ; and 
a housewife who had turned a hungry man 
from her door, would hardly sleep in her bed. 

Russian beggars are organised upon scien- 
tific principles, and, according to a Labour 
Commission report, form regular trades 
unions. Some of them follow their pro- 
fession the whole year round ; others, only at 
stated seasons; others, again, go on begging 
expeditions when the weather is pleasant, 
and live on the spoils when it is bad. There 
are many distinctions of rank among them. 
The Soudogda beggars, for instance, who 
work on the soil for six months of the year, 
are, socially, of no account whatever ; whereas 
the Kalouni, who would as soon think of 
flying as of working, are quite important 
personages—the aristocrats of beggardom, in 
fact. The Kalouni style themselves *Col- 
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lectors,” not beggars, and their chief business 
is to direct the begging operations of others. 
As a rule, two Kalouni enter into partnership 
and gather around them a little company of 
assistants—four or five children, and perhaps 
two adults. And a pitiable set these assistants 
are, all blind, maimed, or halt,” for they are 
chosen specially on account of their infirmi- 
ties; and the more repulsive they are in 
appearance of the greater value are they to 
their masters. For most of them nature has 
done enough in the way of deformity, and to 
the others the Kalouni give a helping hand. 
They have many ingenious contrivances for 
making straight limbs look distorted, and 
seeing eyes appear blind, and they regularly 
train their troop in the art of exciting pity. 
Woe be to the one who goes about with a 
cheerful air or is heard to laugh in public. 
As soon as the company is ready for exhi- 
bition, the Kalouni, who are often capitalists 
in their way, buy a horse and a large cart, and 
set out into the world. They go hundreds of 
miles from their homes sometimes, wandering 
on from village to village, town to town. They 
do none of the begging themselves; that 
they leave to their assistants, and rest content 
with storing up the booty. In a fairly good 
district they will clear as much as 30s. a week 
—a huge sum in Russia, where thousands of 
men earn less than 6d. a day, and women 
are paid for their work about a farthing an 
hour. The assistants, who do all the begging, 
receive their food, the shelter of the cart, and 
perhaps a few rags for clothing, and nothing 
more. All that is given to them must be 
yielded up to their employers ; and dire is 
the punishment that befalls them if they are 
detected keeping back a few kopecks for 
their own use. After travelling for some 
two or three months the Kalouni make their 
way homeward, and, as they go, they turn 
adrift their assistants, one by one, to fend for 
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themselves, or die by the roadside. The 
Kalouni themselves live in ease and comfort 
until their funds begin to run low. They 
then organise another expedition. 

Another well-known race of beggars are 
the Shouvaliki, whose name is derived from 
the district in which they live. They, too, 
travel about in companies, but among them 
there are no cripples, for they rely on their 
misfortunes, not their infirmities, for exciting 
pity. They have a heart-rending tale of woe 
to tell. They have been burnt out of hearth 
and home, they say; and they give terrible 
accounts of the suffering they have under- 
gone, and of the hair-breadth escapes they 
have had. The flames have, of course, 
consumed all their possessions, excepting 
perhaps some sacred Ikon rescued, as they 
declare, at the risk of their lives. As the 
Shouvaliki are much too well known to meet 
with help in their own district, they are 
forced to carry on their operations at a 
distance, and sometimes go as far as the 
Steppes. The various companies try to avoid 
clashing with each other while engaged pro- 
fessionally ; but they have certain common 
rendezvous where they all meet together from 
time to time, and hold festivities. They, 
too, seem to find their calling a lucrative 
one: at least, we are told that, whereas they 
set out on their tours on foot, and with 
empty pockets, they return more often than 
not in a cart drawn by two horses, and 
heavily laden with booty. The Orphans of 
Kasan adopt much the same tactics as the 
Shouvaliki. They, too, announce themselvesas 
the victims of some terrible conflagration, and, 
strange to say, they can always produce official 
passports certifying to the accuracy of their 
story. The local authorities, it seems, are in 
league with them, and provide them with these 
documents—for a consideration, of course. 
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The beggars of Soudogda are some degrees 
better than most of their kind; for it is 
necessity, not choice, that drives them to ply 
their calling. In the district they inhabit, 
the soil is so barren that those who till it 
cannot live on the crops it yields. The 
people would starve before the winter is over 
if it were not for what they make by begging. 
As soon as the harvest is in, the peasants 
form themselves into companies, and set out 
in various directions. They beg from door 
to door, and always try to induce any cripples 
they may come across to join them. Trade 
is more brisk when there is a maimed one 
in a party. They wind up their expedi- 
tion at some fair, at which they sell the 
various articles that have been given to 
them ; and they then return home, and live 
on the proceeds while they work on their 
land. 

There are numbers of villages in Russia 
in which begging is the staple industry; no 
one does anything else. It is stated in the 
Labour Commission Report on that country, 
that “nearly 3000 out of the 3500 persons 
in the districts of Inzar and Saransk are 
beggars,” and that the whole population of 
the village of Marinin live by means of beg- 
ging. And these are by no means isolated 
cases ; in many other districts precisely the 
same state of things prevails. In a real 
beggars’ village all the inhabitants, including 
even the Starosta and other local dignitaries, 
are enrolled in a company, which is divided 
into parties. These parties go out in turn 
on begging picnics. The booty they bring 
back is regarded as communal property, and 
the population depend on it for their support. 
Everything is quite open and above-board, 
for it never seems to occur to these people 
that their mode of life is in the slightest degree 
reprehensible. 





NATURE’S MAGIC 


Give her the wreckage of strife— 
Tumulus, tumbled tower, 

Each clod and each stone she'll make her own 
With the grass and innocent flower. 


Give her the Candlemas snow, 
Smiling she'd take the gift, 


And out of the flake a snowdrop make, 


And a lambkin out of the drift. 
Viva Briss- 
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A THREE-STRANDED YARN 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER VI 


A STRANGE MAN ON BOARD 


FEW mornings after this, 
while we were at breakfast, 
the mate looked down upon 
us through the open skylight 
and called out: 

“There’s a sail right ahead.” 

When we went on deck we found the 
vessel on the lee bow, within signalling dis- 
tance. The wind was the tail of the trade, 
a fiery fanning out of North north-east, with 
the loose scud, brown as smoke, flying down 
it. The sea was full of violet gleams and 
blinkings of froth; the billow ran without 
weight and its volume was small. It seemed 
as if the heat was sucking the wind out of 
the sky, and still we were a good many 
degrees north of the equator though I cannot 
recollect the latitude. 

A signal of flags was run aloft to the 
end of the mizzen gaff. The string of gay 
colours painted the wind and made a holiday 
figure of the ship in a moment. When the 
stranger perceived our signal she hauled 
down the red flag of the English Merchant 
Service which had been flying at her trysail 
peak ever since we had been able to dis- 
tinguish it, and hoisted a long thin streamer 
called an answering pennant. 

“ All right!” exclaimed Captain Burke, 
putting down the glass he had been view- 
ing her through. “She is an Englishman 
and is no doubt bound home. Get your 
letter ready, Miss Otway, and if that 
brig is for England I will send it across 
to her.” 

I ran to my cabin. The mere thought of 
communicating with home filled me with 
excitement. This, though we had been 
some weeks at sea, was the first opportunity 
for sending a letter home that had occurred. 
And then little things on the ocean stir and 
move one greatly. Life is so dull that the 
merest trifle is important, and what would 
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scarcely be noticeable ashore takes the char- 
acter of a wonder. 

{ had kept my journal punctually down to 
the preceding evening, and had now only to 
write that a brig was approaching and 
would take the letter, and send a thousand 
kisses to father and Archie. I added that I 
was happy and greatly improved in health. 
I lingered over this bit of writing. It was 
like holding on to the dear hands of those I 
addressed. 

When I had made an end I went on deck 
with the letter. The brig had slided abreast 
of us by this time; she looked a very smart 
little vessel with sharp bows and raking 
masts, very lofty. She had backed her top- 
sail as we had ours, and the two vessels lay 
within speaking distance, bowing to one an- 
other with all imaginable civility. I laughed 
to notice this ; you would have thought them 
old acquaintances, who couldn’t salute each 
other too often for delight in this meeting. 

“ Brig ahoy!” hailed Captain Burke. 

“ Hallo!” shouted a man standing a 
head and shoulders above the bulwark rail, 
with a staring negro at the wheel showing a 
little past him, whenever the brig swayed her 
sand-coloured decks to us. 

“ What ship is that, and where are you 
bound for?” 

“The Queen o’ the Night from Mauritius 
vur Liverpool—a hundred and ten days out. 
What ship’s yon ?” 

The information was fully given, and then 
Captain Burke bawled out to know if the 
other would carry a letter home for him. 

“ Ay, ay, but ye mun send it,” waved back 
the head and shoulders with a flourish of arm. 

Captain Burke flourished in response. 
Sailors talk more eloquently by gesture than 
the people of any nation in the world. The 
contortion of a hump-backed posture will in 
an instant reveal a voyage full of troubles : 
and more than an hour of talk is contained 
in a peculiar toss of the hand. 

A number of the crew came running aft 
to the call of the mate. A quarter-boat was 
cleared and lowered, four men entered her 
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along with the mate, who put my letter into 
his pocket, and away they went for the brig, 
miraculously vitalising and humanising the 
desert plain of ocean by the mere picture of 
their straining forms and flashing oars and the 
gilt lines running astern from the white sides 
of the boat, as she was swept through it with 
Mr. Green’s square frame, stiff-backed, in the 
stern, bobbing cask-like with the jump of the 
little craft, his hand on the tiller. 

* One could almost think oneself at the 
seaside to see that boat,” said Mrs. Burke. 

“Yes; I just now caught myself half 
looking round,” I answered, “ with a fancy 
of tall chalk cliffs, a little pier, a nest of 
houses in a split——” 

I paused. 

* And a fine house on the top of the cliff, 
and trees at the back, and a flight of rooks 
going up like smoke out of them,” said Mrs. 
Burke, smiling. 

“ Tt’'ll not be far off even when we’ve gone 
all the way we’ve got to go,” said the cap- 
tain, “and by the time we’ve hove it into 
sight again we shall have been as good as 
our word, Miss—good as the doctor’s word, 
anyhow. What, now, would I give for some 
portrait machine that takes colour and light 
instantaneously, that when they get your 
letter they might see you as we do!” 

Mr. Green handed up the letter to the 
man who had hailed us and returned. The 
boat was then hoisted, the topsail swung, 
and the ensign dipped as a farewell and 
“thank you” to the little homeward-bound 
brig. I stood straining my eyes at her as 
her topsail swept out of hollow shadow 
into a full breast of sunshine, and I watched 
her break the long, soft, glittering wave into 
a little leap of combing foam at her bow, 
leaning from the hot quiet wind with yard- 
arm sharply pointed to it in a posture of 
something living that steadies itself aslant for 
a firmer grip. She was my ocean post-office ! 
I cannot express my thoughts as I viewed her 
thinning down and growing blue in the atmo- 
sphere that was silver-blue with water and blue 
sky and brimming sunshine. Captain Burke 
said she would probablyarrive in Liverpool be- 
fore we were up with the Horn, for all that the 
catspaw and the calm and the hard head wind 
had dismally belated her down to this time. 

And nowit is thatadreadful thing happened, 
making this day, with what had gone before, 
the most memorable of any to that hour. 


We were standing under the fore end of 
the quarter-deck awning, where we could 
command the heights of the main and fore as 
well as see the brig astern. Whilst Captain 
Burke was talking to me about her, his wife 
hard by listening, assuring me I need have 
no doubt, if the vessel arrived safely at her 
port, that her master would forward the letter 
to my father, seeing that captains of ships 
hold this sort of obligation sacred—I say, 
whilst the captain was talking thus he hap- 
pened to look aloft, and following the direc- 
tion of his eye I saw a seaman on the 
weather foretopsail yard. His feet were on 
the foot-rope, he overlay the yard, the outline 
of his figure clear as a tracing in ink, with his 
yellow naked calves and feet dingy against the 
white canvas. What he did I could not see. 

The captain broke off and eyed the man 
intently, then looking round a little at Mr. 
Green, he exclaimed : 

*‘ What does that fellow mean by sogering 
up there? I’ve been watching him. Who 
is it? Call him down. I don’t want any 
loafing of that sort aboard my ship.” 

The mate went some steps forward, and 
looking up, bellowed in a voice as harsh as 
the noise of surf on shingle, “ Foretopsail 
yard there! Come down out of that, 
you ” and here he employed several 
examples of the forecastle speech which I 
will not write down because they are not 
proper to remember, though we are to believe 
that the business of the sea cannot be got 
through without brutal language. 

The man looked down at the mate and 
said something. Mr. Green roared out 
again to him to “lay down”; on which I 
observed the sailor slided a yard or two 
along the foot-ropes towards the topmast 
rigging ; he then fell. 

He struck the deck near the galley. Mrs. 
Burke shricked. The man got up in a 
moment, stood erect, with blood gushing 
down his cheeks, and smiled at us, and the 
next moment dropped dead. 

I fainted, and when I came to, my head 
was resting on Mrs. Burke’s knee, and Cap- 
tain Burke was fanning me. The body had 
been carried into the forecastle, a couple of 
seamen were scrubbing at the stains in the 
white planks. Mr. Owen came softly aft 
and said that the poor fellow was dead, then 
saw to me, took me by the hand, and seated 
me in the coolness under the awning where 
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the pleasant shadow was fresh with the gush- 
ing of the wind out of the hollow of the great 
mizzen. 

It was a frightful thing to have seen. I 
was looking at the man when he fell, and my 
sight followed the flash of the poor figure to 
the shocking ¢hud of the deck! I saw him 
rise and smile—a smile made dreadful by 
blood and heart-subduing by the suddenness 
of his falling back, dead. 

« How’ll Mr. Green like to recall the vio- 
lent words he used to the poor fellow, I 
wonder!” said Mrs. Burke, glancing at the 
mate, who, to be sure, showed no sensibility. 
He trudged the deck athwartship, with 
rounded back, and arms up and down in the 
sea fashion, occasionally leering at the sky to 
windward, or darting a sour look at the 
canvas aloft. He was no man to muse with 
regret on the death of the sailor, and lament 
his own intemperate speech; on the con- 
trary, he was one of those mates—who 
sometimes become masters—to whom human 
life, provided their own be not imperilled, is 
of no more consequence than the extinction 
of the flame of the slush-fed lamp which 
lights the sailor’s sea-parlour. ‘There were 
many dogs of that sort at sea in those times, 
and some have survived into these ; but the 
odious breed grows scarce. Indeed the 
world has agreed to find the type intolerable, 
and may the day be at hand when the very 
last of the race shall be brought to the gang- 
way in the holy grip of the giantess, Educa- 
tion, and dropped overboard to plumb the 
depths of time, where lie the green bones of 
Trunnion, Hatchway, and others of the 
clan ! 

Mr. Owen recommended that the body 
should be buried that afternoon. The 
weather was very hot; the breeze was 
slackening, and the sea sheeting out—full of 
fitful winding lanes of light, as though the 
sun struck upon wakes and tracks of oil— 
into the thickening distance, where the heat 
was showing in a sensible presence of film, 
blending sea and water till it was like looking 
at them through tears. 

“ Very well,” said Captain Burke, “in the 
first dog-watch, if you please.” 

It was at that hour almost calm, with a 
broad road of hot, red light, billowing snake- 
like from the ship’s side, over the soft undu- 
lations of the western swell towards the ray- 
less sun that still floated ‘at some height in 
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the sky. I stood beside Mrs. Burke on the 
quarter-deck, prayer-book in hand; the 
sailors came in a body from forward, and 
amongst them they bore the corpse, an out- 
line of tragic suggestion under the large red 
ensign that hid it. They lifted outa portion 
of the gangway and rested one end of the 
plank in the gap and the captain began to 
read. 

What is there in shore-going ceremony to 
compare in solemnity, in pathos, in all the 
deepest of the meanings which are interpret- 
able out of human forms and customs with 
the simple burial at sea? All was as silent 
upon the water as the sinking of the sun 
himself into the broadening road of gold 
under him. Aloft was a gentle sound of 
winnowing canvas ; a sob of the sea from 
alongside sometimes broke in upon the cap- 
tain’s delivery. 

The expressions on the faces of the rough 
seamen were for the most part fixed. How 
many shipmates and messmates had they 
helped bury in their time? How should 
they be concerned by death? Themselves 
having the skeleton at their heels every hour 
of their existence at sea, allowed but a 
crooked finger for their own lives, all the 
remainder of their hands being their owner’s ! 

Now, knowing sailors as I do, I can read 
those seamen’s faces by the aid of memory, 
and almost tell their thoughts as they stood 
there near the gangway. 

“ Well, poor Bill, there he lies!” “ My 
turn next, perhaps!” ‘ What’s that yarn 
the skipper’s a-reading? A blooming good 
job for them it’s true of! No call to talk of 
souls at sea. It’s work hard, live hard, and 
die hard, here ; and what’s arterwards there’s 
Bill there to say.” 

At a signal the flag was withdrawn, the 
stitched hammock was revealed, the plank 
was tilted, and the grim parcel despatched. 

The night that followed was breathless 
and beautiful. In the south-east, under the 
moon, the water stretched in a stainless field 
of light, flashing, but still as a sheet of look- 
ing glass ; our sails glowed blandly, like star- 
light itself, as they rose one above another 
into the whitened gloom, in whose clear pro- 
found many meteors were darting, leaving a 
smoke of spangles for all the world like sky- 
rockets under the large trembling stars. 
Lovely ¢hey were ; but for the moon, I think 
many had studded the water with points of 
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light to ride and widen upon the black and 
noiseless lift of swell, thick and sluggish as 
though it were oil that ran, and scarcely put- 
ting three moons’ breadth of motion into 
our mast-heads, though it sweetened the air 
with a rain of dew it softly beat out of the 
canvas. 

The cabin was too hot to sit in. There 
was no magic in two wind-sails and a wide 
skylight to cool it. I had played at cribbage 
with Mrs. Burke till, with a yawn, the hour 
being about half-past nine, I proposed that 
we should go on deck, The steward followed 
us with a tray of refreshments ; the captain 
and Mr. Owen joined us, and we sat, nothing 
betwixt us and the stars but the moonlighted 
shadow of the night through which we saw 
them. 

Four bells were struck, ten o’clock ; there 
was no light forward saving a little sheen of 
the forecastle lamp about the fore scuttle like 
a dim luminous mist there. But the moon 
lay bright upon the white planks of the deck, 
and though the rigging rose pale as tarnished 
silver to the mastheads, it made a network of 
shadows black as ebony, which swung with 
the roll of the ship as though they kept time 
to music. 

I was looking at some of this delicate net- 
work on the main deck, when the figure of a 
man passed through it, and approached the 
boatswain, who had charge of the ship till 
midnight. They talked with a rumble in 
their notes that was as good as telling you 
something was wrong. ‘The captain called 
out: 

“* What does that man want?” 

The boatswain then came to us, leaving 
the man standing, and exclaimed, “ He says 
there’s a strange sailor in the ship.” 

“‘ What’s that ?” demanded Captain Burke. 

“‘ He says there’s a man walking about as 
don’t belong to the ship’s company.” 

“Whose grog has he been cribbing?” 
said Mr. Owen. 

The captain called to the man, who came 
and stood before us. The moonlight 
whitened him, but he was a powerfully built 
fellow with a quantity of black hair hanging 
about his ears and dark nervous eyes which 
caught the light in silver stars. 

“What’s this about a strange man being 
aboard ?” said the captain. 

“ There’s a strange man in the ship, sir,” 
he answered. 


And now I observed that in the black 
shadow of the galley forward there stood a 
little group of men, apparently striving to 
hear what was spoken aft. 

** Have you seen him?” 

* Certainly I have, sir.” 

*Go on,” explained the captain, im- 
patiently. 

*‘T was on the fok’sle when he passed me. 
He walked slow. He looked at me as he 
passed, and his face was wet.” 

“ How could you tell ¢ha¢ in this light?” 
said Mr. Owen. 

“ The moonshine rippled in it, sir.” 

“Go on,” said the captain. 

“ He was going aft as though just come 
out of the head. I made a step or two and 
lost him.” 

“Where did he disappear?” said the 
boatswain in a voice of awe. 

“ Why, in the gloom about the foremast.” 

“Tt’ll be a stowaway come to light at a 
pretty late date,” exclaimed Captain Burke, 
stiffening himself in his chair with a start of 
temper. ‘ Bo’sun, get a lantern, and take 
and give everything forward a good over- 
haul.” 

“It’s no stowaway, sir,” said the man who 
had seen the stranger. 

“Ho, d’ye know him then?” cried the 
captain. 

“He was no stowaway,” repeated the 
seaman in a sudden roaring voice of irre- 
pressible excitement. ‘ 

The captain stared at him. 

“ You won’t make hima ghost, will you?” 
said Mr. Owen. 

The man viewed the doctor in silence, 
then suddenly shouted, whipping round 
upon the boatswain : 

“Tom Hartley saw him.” 

“Call Tom Hartley aft,” exclaimed the 
captain. 

The name was bawled by the boatswain 
and repeated in echoes like distant laughter 
aloft. Then a man stepped out of the huddle 
of figures in the shadow of the galley and 
came through the moonlight followed by 
four or five who halted at the gangway. 

*‘ What’s this you’ve seen, Hartley?” said 
Captain Burke. 

‘*‘T was at the scuttle butt with the dipper 
in my hand, when, turning my head to look 
forward, I see the shadow of a man with the 
glimmer of a face upon it standing near the 














foremast. I took a step, thinking it was 
one of the men, and lost it.” 

“How d’ye mean, lost it?” said the 
captain. 

“Tt sort of went out, sir.” 

“ Take a lantern and search the ship for- 
ward, bo’sun,” said the captain. 

The three of them went forward, but I 
heard the first man tell the boatswain that 
the way to see the stranger that had come 
abroad was not by showing a light. 

«‘ What’s the meaning of it?” said Mrs. 
Burke. 

The captain rose in silence and walked 
the deck, going somewhat towards the gang- 
way, and staring forward and around. The 
group of seamen had followed the boat- 
swain, and were now on the forecastle, a knot 
of silvered figures with their shadows like 
carvings of jet lying at their feet. 

“Was it a strange man they saw?” I 
asked. “If so, how did he come into the 
ship?” and I own a chill ran through me as 
I asked the question. 

The mystery and awe of this wonderful, 
beautiful night of moonlight and trance of 
ocean, glazed by the night-beam as though it 
were an ice-field, was in this hour to heighten 
into a sort of horror the fancy of a strange 
man with a wet face walking forward; and 
then again there was the memory of the 
death in the morning and the burial before 
sundown. Mrs. Burke was silent, and I saw 
her watching her husband as he uneasily 
moved here and there. 

“Pity it’s happened,” said Mr. Owen. 
“It’s all nonsense, of course. They’ll find 
nobody. A very small optical illusion will 
carry conviction into the brain of a noodle. 
All sailors are noodles in superstition. And 
now all hands’ll think there’s a ghost aboard.” 

Captain Burke rejoined us abruptly and 
seated himself. 

“ They'll find nothing,” said he. 

“So I was just saying,” said the doctor. 

* But that’ll be the worst of it,” exclaimed 
the captain. “I wish it had been that 
confounded seaman’s watch below. I 
don’t like such things as this to happen in 

- my ship.” 

“ Why, Captain Burke, you don’t mean to 
tell me,” said Mr. Owen, catching, as I did 
—the note of awe and nervousness in the 
other’s utterances. 

“TI tell you what it is,” burst out the cap- 
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tain, irritably. “It’s devilish hot to-night, 
I know! Is this the Red Sea?” 

“ Would it were, for that’s where all the 
ghosts are laid,” said the doctor, good- 
humouredly. 

“T’m no infidel,” said the captain. “I 
thank God I have my faith. There’s testi- 
mony enough in the Bible to the existence 
of ghosts to satisfy any Christian man.” 

“Why, Edward,” cried Mrs. Burke, “ do 
you want to frighten Miss Marie?” and she 
poured out a small tumbler of brandy and 
seltzer for him. He swallowed the draught 
and said : 

* They'll find nothing; which will prove, 
of course,” said he, looking at me, “ that 
there zs nothing.” 

And then he began to talk a little 
mysteriously of a brig that had sailed out of 
Cork. The crimps or runners had bundled 
a man stone drunk into the forecastle, where 
the captain let him lie for a day or two, 
guessing he would rally and turn to; instead 
of which they found him dead, and there was 
no doubt he had been dead when put on board, 
the crimps shipping the corpse in order to 
secure the man’s wages. They buried the 
loathly thing, but every night throughout the 
voyage the apparition of it moved in the fore- 
part of the vessel, and always its ghostly 
hand struck one bell which is half-an-hour 
past midnight at sea, after which the shape 
disappeared and the watch on deck breathed 
freely again. I say Captain Burke talked of 
this brig a little mysteriously, as though he 
secretly believed in the story, yet was ashamed 
we should think he did so. 

Whilst Mr. Owen was trying to make Mrs. 
Burke and me laugh with some silly tale of 
a spectre, the boatswain came aft. 

“ Well?” said the captain. 

“ There’s no strange man forward, sir.” 

“ Where have ye searched ?” 

The boatswain named all sorts of places. 

“ All right!” said the captain, springing 
to his feet. “It’s happened, right or wrong, 
and must take time to wear off. The dew 
is heavy; I recommend Miss Otway to go 
below.” 


CHAPTER VII 
A RACE AND A ROLLER 


Mrs. BurKE talked with me in my cabin for 
some time. She wondered that her hus- 


band could be so credulous as to believe 
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in ghosts, and said she had never before 
suspected he was superstitious. She kissed 
me and said good-night, and went away 
thinking, I daresay, she had left me fairly 
cheerful; and so indeed I was while she 
was with me; but when she was gone and I 
lay alone in the darkness I felt very uneasy. 


- The cabin porthole was high above the low 


bunk in which I rested; I could not see 
the stars in it, but the noise of waters fretted 
by a gentle catspaw of wind came through 
very clearly along with a dim sifting of moon- 
shine that ruled the gloom in a spectral 
spoke of light which was like dreaming to 
see ; it was a dismal, sobbing, moaning noise 
of waters while it lasted, and made me think 
of dead men deep down in the sea, and 
of the apparition that had moved upon the 
forecastle and vanished as smoke goes out, 
till I was too afraid to sleep. 

The last bells I heard stealing faintly 
through the calm were eight—four o’clock 
in the morning. 

However, I was at the breakfast-table at 
the usual hour; Captain Burke and his 
wife and the doctor came below from the 
deck and seated themselves. Presently I 
said : 

“Are we making good way, Captain 
Burke ?” 

“Noble way. We’ve taken a fine royal 
breeze right abeam. It’s hit our heels toa 
hair.” 

I looked at him as he spoke and observed 
a certain dulness in his countenance. The 
arch expression was gone out of his eyes, 
and if they seemed merry it was through 
their blue glitter, not their spirit. It may 
have been his face which made me ask : 

“Was anything more seen of the ghost 
during the night?” 

** No, miss,” he answered abruptly. 

“It was no ghost, Miss Marie,” exclaimed 
my old nurse. ‘“ Why, as Mr. Owen justly 
says, you can’t have better ingredients for a 
spectre than moonshine and the moving 
shadows of rigging.” 

“For such a noodle as the fellow that 
saw the thing,” said the doctor with a half- 
glance of interest and speculation at the 
captain. 

“You're not going to get correct like- 
nesses of living people out of moonshine and 
shadow,” said the captain. 

“Why, yes, out of light and shade merely, 
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captain,” said Mr. Owen. “What else 
would you work with in pencil or crayon?” 

“TI wonder you can be so silly, Edward,” 
said Mrs. Burke. 

I looked at her enquiringly, perceiving 
that something lay behind this, on which she 
said: “The man who saw the ghost has 
frightened Edward by saying he thought it 
was the captain at first, the face was so 
like.” 

The captain sipped at a big breakfast-cup 
to conceal his expression, and subdue, as I 
thought, some temper excited by his wife’s 
remark. He then said, smiling, but with no 
light of merriment upon him, “I went for- 
ward last night after you were turned in, 
Miss Otway, to take a look round. I called 
to the fellow the ghost appeared to and 
asked him to describe the thing to me; he 
did so and said it had my face. My wife 
thinks I’m frightened. You don’t believe 
that, I hope? You'd not feel safe in a ship 
commanded by a skipper who’s to be scared 
by a seaman’s yarn.” 

“Just a little bit of forecastle malice, 
depend upon it,” said the doctor. ‘ We'll 
have the truth of it yet. , Perhaps they hope 
to justify their charges against your beef 
by dreaming terrific waking nightmares and 
seeing precisely the sort of thing that an 
unsavoury harness-cask would be fruitful of.” 

‘You'll have the other man saying now 
that the thing he saw was like you,” said 
Mrs. Burke. 

*‘He’s said it,” exclaimed the captain 
with an emphatic nod at her. 

Mr. Owen lay back in his chair with a 
loud laugh, an ill-timed explosion and forced 
withal, for you easily saw that the mood of 
the captain was then a distemper which 
needed the medicine of a little skilful sym- 
pathy. But the subject was dropped after 
the doctor’s laugh; and Captain Burke, 
turning to me, talked in a gentle voice of the 
letter I had sent home, and calculated the 
distance the brig had sailed since we spoke 
her, and chatted to entertain me and perhaps 
to brisken his own spirits. 

When I went on deck I beheld one of the 
most spacious splendid scenes of morning 
our ship had ever sprang through. It was 
blowing fresh, but the seas ran steadily in 
defined hard blue ridges, smoking as they 
came at us right abeam. The rolling of the 
ship was so regular as to be scarcely notice- 
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able. It was all cream and yeast to leeward ; 
I had never before seen alongside such a 
bubbling, throbbing spread of white spume, 
winking, seething, crackling like burning 
brushwood, sweeping off in steam whenever 
the heel of the ship hurled the blast under 
the foot of the mainsail sheer into it over 
the rail. The clouds hung in vast terraces 
to windward with bodies of vapour blowing 
up to the zenith out of the silk-white heaps, 
then scudding westward to mass themselves 
low down in a coast of cloud that looked 
with its breaks and tints like a rich land 
dimly seen in mist. 

It was this cloud scenery, with its whirl of 
vapour between, that made the morning 
show as wide again as it was. Mr. Owen, 
seeing me alone looking at the water, joined 
me. 

“Tt is difficult to feel superstitious on such 
a morning as this,” said he. 

“Tf the stranger comes again I hope it 
will be in daylight,” I answered. ‘ The 
thing seems to have affected the captain’s 
spirits.” 

“But not yours, I trust.” 

“JT don’t believe in ghosts,” said I, * but 
I have faith in portents, and presentiments, 
and premonitions.” 

He looked grave and answered, so had he, 
and was about to tell me something, then 
checked himself: I think his imagination was 
with his dead then, and that he could have 
told me of having received some warning of 
the loss that befell him. 

“Tam sorry,” said he, with a glance at the 
captain, who was on the weather side of the 
deck talking with his wife, “that the sailor 
should have told Captain Burke the apparition 
was like him. These reports, if there’s good 
faith in them, catch hold of a man’s spirits. 
The captain’s worried. We must avoid the 
subject in his presence.” 

“T should not like to be told that I 
appeared to a person,” said I. 

“TI don’t know,” he exclaimed, “ whether 
sailors are more superstitious than others : 
they’re thought to be so. They can plead 
good reasons. Last night, for example, was 
fuller of the mysterious and the spirit-like 
than any churchyard scene, however crumb- 
ling the church tower, however red the colour 
of the moon with a streak of black cloud, 
like crape, about it. The superstitions of 
the sea are extraordinary, and some of them 
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beautiful. 
poet.” 

“He talks like one in the poem,” said I, 
smiling. 

“ Coleridge went to the old sea chronicles. 
for his ideas and imagery,” he exclaimed. 
*‘ Shelvocke gave him the albatross, and he 
found his painted ocean and the shining and 
burning and wriggling wonders in it in old 
Hawkins. We shall never see things as they 
saw them. They came with the eyes of 
children and everything was marvellous. But 
many of the old superstitions linger.” 

“Is there any particular superstition con- 
nected with apparitions at sea?” 

‘Tam not well read in that subject,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Most of the apparitions I 
have heard of concern the coming on 
and ending of storms—mercurial spirits, 
spectres of the barometer. The old Jacks 
swore that the Virgin frequently appeared 
in the height of a gale; they had but to vow 
a taper and down dropped the wind. There 
was always a gale in the wake of the Flying 
Dutchman.” 

“ There’s nothing but weather for appari- 
tions to predict at sea,” said I. 

“ That wet-faced ghost of last night,” said 
he, ‘reminds me of Lord Byron’s tale of a 
certain captain: his brother, who was in 
India, entered his cabin in mid-ocean, and 
lay down in his bunk; when the captain 
awoke he found his blankets wet through.” 

‘Perhaps he forgot to close his cabin 
window,” said I. 

“ Anyhow,” said Mr. Owen, ‘“ Captain 
Kidd afterwards discovered that his brother 
was drowned at that exact hour of the 
night.” 

“This is not nice talk for such a morning 
as this,” said I, chilled by a sudden return 
of the uneasy superstitious feeling. 

“ There’s a fine sight coming along yon- 
der,” cried out Captain Burke just then, and 
he pointed over the weather bow with the 
telescope he had been looking through. 

I crossed the deck and saw two large stars 
of light on the sea-line almost directly ahead. 
Even whilst I gazed they sensibly enlarged. 
The sun at this time was hanging on the left 
of them, and his radiance was on the water 
between, flashing every headlong ridge into 
silver, and silvering the sea-smoke till it flew 
down the wind with the gleam of a silken 
veil. And beyond this rushing splendour of 
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silver seas, softened here and there by the 
shadows of the sailing clouds, hung those two 
glowing stars, steady as though they were 
fixed in the heavens. 

Captain Burke let fall the glass from his 
eye and said to Mr. Owen, “An ocean 
race.” 

** Yachts ?” said the doctor. 

**Bless me, no. Clippers rushing it for a 
wager. If this was the other end of the year 
they’d probably prove tea-ships. It should 
be a fine sight,” he cried, anticipation and 
spirit working his face into something of its 
old merry, eager look. 

We were ourselves sailing fast and the two 
ships were coming along faster, perhaps by 
two or three miles in the hour, than we were 
going. Ina magically short time they were 
two defined shapes upon the bow, about a 
quarter of a mile apart, black spots under 
brilliant clouds, showing like shapes of white 
flame through the windy blue dazzle trem- 
bling into the atmosphere they were coming 
through. The sailors dropped their several 
tasks to look, the surly mate stared with a 
fixed, devouring leer; all hands, I guessed, 
understood what they were to see; the cook 
stepped from the galley to the rail. In less 
than half an hour from the moment of our 
sighting them they were abreast, and when 
they were right abeam this one hid the other, 
so completely were they neck and neck. 

By this time our own ship’s number was 
flying at our peak, and now as they came 
abreast, each having told us by a thin 
tongue of flag that our colours had been 
spelt out, they hoisted their own names. 

**An Aberdeen clipper and a Blackwall 
liner,” said Captain Burke reading out of a 
signal-book. “Both from an Australian 
port. A very pretty race indeed. But it’s 
the spirit of Souchong that puts life into 
that sort of thing.” 

Yet spite of that I thought the show as 
gallant as anything old Ocean ever submitted 
if it were not a scene of old line-of-battle 
ships in a gale of wind. They opened into 
six spires of delicate shadow and snow-like 
whiteness: they leaned their full and star- 
like breasts to us, the lustrous canvas 
tapering to an apex of cloth that was a very 
puff of sail, wan as some web of cloud near 
the afternoon moon. Every stitch that 
would draw was heaped upon them; they 
had the wind right abeam; to windward 
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they were clothed with studding-sails ; betwixt 
the masts some becalmed wing of fore and 
aft canvas would swing in and out idly like 
the pinion of a wounded bird. The sight 
was a marvellous hurry of shadows, and 
flashing lights, and steady shining of rounded 
canvas ; and under the bows of each a glass- 
clear sea, arching polished, broke into a very 
snowstorm as far aft as the gangway. 

They passed like clouds, silent and beauti- 
ful, and I continued to watch them till they 
were glowing astern, dwindling and dimming, 
but, as Captain Burke declared, neck and 
neck even when they had sunk their courses 
and nothing below their topsails showed on 
the horizon. 

It was not many days after this that we 
crossed the equator. A pleasant sailing 
wind blew us over the Line and failed us not 
till we were almost within the tropic verge of 
the south-east trade-wind into which Cap- 
tain Burke and the mate sneaked the ship 
by careful and unwearied attention to the 
faintest breathing that tarnished the surface 
of the long blue equatorial heave. Then 
one morning, coming on deck, I found a 
strong wind humming like a concert of 
organs off the port bow, and the vessel with 
her yards fore and aft, breaking through a 
quick spitting sea and clouds passing like 
dust over our mastheads. This was the 
first of the south-east trade-wind. 

“It’s all right with us now, Miss Otway,” 
said Captain Burke as he shook me by the 
hand, “we’re making a straight course for 
the Horn and we shall be putting her nose 
off for the great South Sea presently.” 

But even though he spoke lightly and 
seemed very well satisfied to have taken the 
trade gale in its strength so young, there 
was the same suggestion of spiritlessness in 
his manner that had been more or less 
visible in him now ever since the sailor had 
told him he had seen his apparition. ‘Though 
the ghost had not again appeared, though 
Mr. Owen with the hope, no doubt, of 
settling the captain’s spirits, had got the 
seaman to admit that he might have been 
mistaken, that he was leaning against the 
forecastle rail in a sort of doze perhaps when 
he started and saw the thing, which, he 
avowed, might very well have been an 
illusion of shadow and moonlight upon his 
sleepy vision; it was all one; a weight of 
dejection had come upon the captain’s 
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mind, and ever since the night of supersti- 
tion he had ceased to be that merry arch 
humorous Irishman who had called upon 
my father and made us laugh almost in the 
very grief of my leave-taking. This was so 
noticeable in him whilst he talked to me 
about the south-east trade-wind and going 
for Cape Horn in a bee-line and our first 
sunny port—full of quaint costumes and 
pleasant fruit and queer merrymakings—just 
round the corner, that on returning to the 
cabin some time afterwards and finding Mrs. 
Burke there sewing, I sat down beside her 
and talked about him. 

‘What should there be in this thing, 
nurse, to dispirit your husband after all 
these days, now that the man has as good as 
sworn that he was mistaken ?” 

‘* Why, my dear, he is an Irishman, and 
they are a superstitious people.” 

“The crew no longer trouble themselves 
about that ghost ?” 

“TI don’t think they do. The boatswain,” 
said she laughing, “told my husband a man 
had said that as the ghost appeared with a 
wet face it must have been Old Stormy.” 

** Who’s Old Stormy?” said I. 

*“‘ Oh,” she answered still laughing, “ there’s 
a well-known windlass song called ‘Old 
Stormy he is dead and gone!’” 

“Old Stormy wouldn’t be like Captain 
Burke,” said I. 

“And that should satisfy him,” she 
answered. “I doubt that he’s quite the 
thing. These roasting latitudes serve the 
liver cruelly. Then again there’s the anxiety 
of command. The tone of the mind gets 
lowered by worry which a man takes as a 
matter of routine and doesn’t heed, though 
it’s working in him all the same. It'll wear 
off, I daresay, when the weather gets cold.” 

She talked placidly, going on with her 
work with a comfortable, smiling face. She 
had married too late in life to take anxious 
views of her husband. It’s the young wife 
that frets, I think. Not that Mrs. Burke 
would not have shown herself deeply anxious 
had her husband been ailing in his health ; 
it was his fancies she took no notice of; a 
smile was enough for them. 

It chanced that on this same day there 
occurred an incident that had nearly verified 
the judgment of any man who should have 
accepted the visit of the apparition as a 
After loitering at the dinner-table 
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in chat, I put on my hat and jacket and 
followed the captain and Mr. Owen on 
deck. It was blowing very fresh, and, 
though the sun still nearly centred the 
heavens we were sailing under, the weight of 
the blast put an edge into the feel of it. 
But it was a glorious, invigorating, cordial 
draught ; and I stood for awhile with my 
hand upon the companion hood, deeply 
breathing and relishing to the inmost pulses 
of my being that shouting musical tide of 
gale, blue and salt, yet sweet as sugar when 
it came charged with the damp of the spray. 

The loose scud was flying off the work- 
ing ridges on the horizon and the ship 
was bowed to her channels, charging the 
sea-flashes the forecastle reeling in the 
frequent thickness of foam flying athwart. 
She was carrying all she had of plain sail 
and clearly more than she needed, for I had 
not been five minutes on deck when the 
captain ordered the three royals to be 
clewed up and furled and other sail to be 
taken in. 

I continued standing at the hatch watching 
two men on the mainroyal yard stow the sail 
there. It was a giddy sight to my girlish 
eye. Indeed I had always found something 
wonderful in the agility and fearlessness of 
the crew when they sprang aloft and slided 
out upon the yards and struggled with the 
canvas that soared in huge bladders from 
their grasp. I gazed up at the two fellows 
and tried to figure the image our ship would 
make viewed from that height, and whilst I 
was picturing a narrow streak of hull rushing 
headlong with a wild play of dazzle on either 
hand of her, and all aslant to her trucks, 
with yard-arms pointing skywards and stirless 
canvas thrilling like a thousand drums out 
of the violet hollows, I was startled by a 
loud cry directly overhead ; and looking up 
I spied a man in the mizzen-top leaning off 
with one hand upon a shroud and pointing 
eagerly to leeward with the other, whilst he 
cried : 

“There’s a 
coming along.” 

I directed my eyes at the lee line of the 
sea, where I saw, nearly at the distance of 
the horizon but clearly approaching at a 
prodigious rate directly against the wind 
and rushing surge, a wall of water: it was 
rounding its pouring volume high above 
the level of the sea, and the vast bulk of it, 
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stretching north and south, blazed with the 
flashing of the sunlight upon the savage 
leaps and shattering recoils of the sea it 
was rolling up against. Mrs. Burke, losing 
her wits at the sight, shrieked out: 

“Oh, Edward, it will drown us.” 

Scarcely had she said this when her 
husband, who had taken but one glance to 
leeward, roared out: 

“Hard up, hard up with the helm! Aft 
to the weather braces. Square away fore 
and aft. Lively, my lads! If it takes us 
abeam it’ll sink the ship.” 

He yelled the words, and they rang 
through the vessel. The sailors fled to 
the braces: their practised ears heard in 
the captain’s cry the note that signifies at 
sea life or death, though some probably 
did not know what the danger was. The 
gallant little ship answered her helm like 
a racing yacht, and seethed aslant down 
the wind in a semicircle, bowing her hawse- 
pipes into the billow breaking under her 
and slowly righting as she brought her 
stern to the breeze, till she was looking 
fair at the long on-coming cliff-like length of 
brine with erect spars, rolling never and 
bowing only as she swept towards that 
wonderful heap of sea. 

It might have been hurling towards us 
at forty miles an hour when we were going 
ten, and in a few heart-beats our bows were 
lifting with it. 

“Hold on, all hands!” roared the 
captain, from the wheel, which he had 
grasped to help the helmsman. 

“Hold tightly,” screamed Mrs. Burke 
to me as we stood together in the com- 
panion. 

Mr. Owen flung himself on his knees 
behind the mizzen-mast. Green, the mate, 
stood at the mizzen rigging, gripping a 
belaying-pin. It was as though an electric 
storm was volleying in one continuous 
roar of cloud-battery overhead. The ship 
seemed to be thrown keel out of water 
forward. I glanced astern at the instant 
that her bows took the first of the slant 
of that mighty heave of sea, and the line of 
her taffrail was depressed, like the edge 
of a spoon afloat in a cup, in the crackling 
whiteness there, with Captain Burke and 
the helmsman low down, pale and motion- 
less. The sails came in to the mast with 
a single clap. In a breath or two we were 


on the rounded top of that vast rolling lift 
of water, whose extremities roared to the 
horizon: the wind was full of the thunder 
of the shock and snap of strong seas stag- 
gering on the under-run: in that thrilling 
moment of our being poised atop, the 
whole weight of the wind was upon the 
ship: through the noise of the roller ran 
the bugling in the rigging, and the low 
deep humming of the canvas as it strained 
with the blast. 

Then, like an arrow, down rushed the 
vessel. Oh, that was a frightful moment! 
So steep was the slant that the water 
poured in tons over her bows as she went. 
I turned sick. I thought she would take 
the valley in a dive, and strike clean 
through under the next sea, never again 
to rise. Fortunately the run of the mighty 
roller left the water smooth in its wake. 
The bows sprang buoyant, the whole ship 
seemed to leap with a sort of shudder of 
rejoicing throughout her. 

“Trim sail the watch,” shouted the 
captain, letting go the helm and coming 
forward. ‘Mr. Green, bring the ship to 
her course again. A desperately close 
shave. Had it come from the wind’ard, 
or taken us abeam to leeward, or found 
us a strake or two deeper——”’ 

There was no need for him to finish the 
sentence. He came to the companion-way. 

“An ocean hurdle,” said he, still very 
pale, and watching the wheel as the man 
revolved the spokes to bring the ship to. 

‘¢ What was it, Edward?” cried his wife. 

“A roller,” said he. ‘I hope there 
may not be another.” He looked to lee- 
ward. ‘One of those volcanic jokes or 
hurricane survivals which try periodically 
to swamp Ascension and St. Helena. 
Help Miss Otway below, Mary, and give 
her a little drop of wine, and take a nip 
yourself.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


A HURRICANE 


Our voyage after this incident of the roller, 
until we were below the latitude of Cape 
Horn, was uneventful. I had looked with 
dread to the cold of that stormy and desolate 
part of the world, but when we arrived, 
having struck a parallel indeed beyond which 
the captain informed us we were not to push 
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much further, I found the ocean climate by 
no means insupportable. 

My wardrobe had been a liberal equip- 
ment. I had furs, wraps, and the like in 
plenty, and all very warm; then again, 
my health had wonderfully improved, and 
this helped me to find the cold a lesser evil 
than I had feared. ‘Throughout the days a 
fire glowed in the cabin. And yet it was 
towards the close of June when we were 
nearly as far south as the captain intended 
to go, and June is mid-winter in that part of 
the world, with but four or five hours of 
light in the day, and the sun a scarlet ball, 
whose arc of flight might scarcely frame an 
iceberg. 

All this while the captain remained the 
changed man I have before attempted to 
express him. I did not observe that his 
despondency increased upon him. He was 
as one who lives with some fixed belief in 
his head; who, depressing his bearing and 
manner to a level, leaves himself there, never 
sinking, but never rising either. For the 
rest it had been, as it still was, a monotonous 
routine of bells and meals, reading, chatting, 
playing at games in the cabin; sometimes 
we had sighted a ship ; once we had floated 
quietly into a school of whales, which made 
the cold black deep lying under the large 
stars of the south as beautiful as any dream 
of poet with the silver willowy curves of light 
they blew to the moon. 

In this time I found no opportunity to 
send a second letter home. 

I cannot remember our latitude on this 
day I am to write about. I understood that, 
for reasons my memory will not suffer me to 
explain, we had made more southing than 
was necessary, whilst we were further east- 
wards—half-way, indeed, to Georgia Island— 
than the captain and mate cared to talk 
about. The weather had been sulky all the 
morning ; large snow-clouds, in soft dyes of 
darkness under the stooping, corrugated, 
leaden sky, floated sullenly athwart our mast- 
heads, but without any squally outfly of wind 
so far, though often the snow fell thickly. 
A large westerly swell was running and the 
ship bowed heavily upon it, finding nothing to 
steady her in the small beam breeze that blew 
bitter as ice straight out of the south. 

I remained in the cabin all the morning, 
reading beside the fire. Whilst we were at 
dinner the mate, shaggy in thick pilot-cloth 
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and a great fur cap, between whose ear- 
covers his face lay small as though withered 
by the cold into a mere leer of eye and a 
purple nose jewelled with a little icicle, came 
half-way down the companion ladder. 

“ There’s a big island jumped out of a 
snow-fall on the lee bow,” he exclaimed. 
** The lady’ll like to see it, p’r’aps;” having 
said which he instantly returned on deck. 

Strangely enough, though we had measured 
many leagues of ocean which are often for 
months and months studded with bergs, we 
had down to this hour sighted nothing of the 
sort. I had longed to see an iceberg before 
all other sights of the deep, and at once 
wrapped myself up and went on deck with 
the captain. On stepping to the lee side, 
there, on the bow, about two miles off we 
beheld a vast ice-island, like a mighty cathe- 
dral in alabaster, shaping itself out of a soft 
vapoury shadow. As each feature of the 
mass stole out it showed with an ivory-like 
clearness against the hoary soot of the snow- 
cloud past it. The swell of the sea washed 
the base in a large surf. The water was 
lead-coloured as the sky, its heavings were 
slow and stubborn, and each volume rolled 
along as though it were of oil and quick- 
silver. Some lovely snow-white petrels darted 
swallow-like athwart our sluggish wake. I 
cannot express how their beauty deepened 
to the imagination the sky-wide loneliness 
of this scene of ocean, with its ice-island 
material as rock, dissoluble as the smallest 
of the flakes falling upon it, a mere dream of 
substance, a pageant of the deep as illusive 
as the tapestries of the clouds. 

Many shadows of snow hung round the sea. 
It was like entering a vast arena funereal with 
draperies of crape. 

‘* What does that iceberg remind you of ?” 
said Mr. Owen, approaching us with Mrs. 
Burke. 

** Of a cathedral,” said I. 

“ Exactly,” he exclaimed. ‘ Winchester 
and Canterbury combined, with a hint 
from Strasbourg in that corner to the 
right yonder where it is opening clear of 
the snow.” 

“A pretty little fairy toy to thump up 
against, on a black howling night,” said 
Captain Burke with an uneasy look round 
at the weather. 

“‘ This is as strange a day as ever I saw,” 
said Mrs. Burke. 
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“ How long could people live on such an 
iceberg as that?” said I. 

“Give ’em wreckage for huts and food 
and fuel, and they should live long enough 
to be taken off,” answered the captain. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Mr. Owen pensively 
regarding the majestic bulk, “fancy finding 
oneself alone on such an island as that! 
An ice Crusoe!” 

“T’ve heard of three whalers who were 
taken off a piece of ice four or five days 
before the lump they floated on must have 
melted under their feet,” said the captain. 

Mr. Owen viewed him with a smile. The 
captain abruptly left us, and standing at the 
wheel directed his eyes earnestly round the 
sea and up at the sky. Mrs. Burke said: 

“My husband’s uneasy. I hope we are 
not going to have any very bad weather.” 

* Miss Otway,” said Mr. Owen, “do you 
know, those birds are the souls of dead 
ballet-girls ; observe the exquisite time and 
grace of their measures and curvings as 
though they held their white skirts out and 
revolved to unheard music.” 

Here Captain Burke called out sharply : 

‘Get the maintop-gallant sail furled and 
all three topsails single-reefed.” 

In a few minutes the ship was clamorous 
with singing men and busy with running 
figures ; a pale ray of sunshine glanced just 
then at no great height above the horizon 
and flashed up our ice-glazed rigging and 
flamed in the spears of ice at the catheads ; it 
touched the iceberg and the cathedral-like 
phantasy that was now abeam whitened out 
into a brilliance which flung a sheen of 
its own round about it; the sky hung pale 
above it and on its left, but to the right 
snow was falling thickly. In a few minutes 
the whole mass vanished, a deeper gloom 
closed in upon the sea, and the swell ran 
with an increased weight. 

It was an “all hands” job, as sailors call 
it, and while the watches were on the topsail 
yards, the captain bawled out ‘ Two reefs,” 
and when some hands went on to the mizzen 
topsail yard he cried out to them to close- 
reef the sail, which, before the men came 
down, was clewed up and furled. Even 
whilst I remained on deck a sort of vapour- 
ish thickness had gathered round the horizon, 
as though the several draperies of snow-cloud 
had compacted into a huge circular wall, 
blotting out everything a mile off, whilst 
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overhead the sooty stuff, like scud held in 
suspense, floated low down till the sweep of 
the dog-vane at the royal-mast-head seemed 
to rend it. 

It began to snow in large soft flakes. [I 
went down the companion steps, and Mrs, 
Burke and Mr. Owen followed me. I heard 
Mr. Owen say softly, as though he would not 
have me overhear : 

“T wish the mercury had not sunk so 
low.” 

‘I shall be glad to get out of this sea 
into the north, where the sun is,” answered 
Mrs. Burke. 

It was after two, and the cabin-lamp was 
alight. I removed my wraps and took a 
chair close by the stove. The motion of 
the ship was large and sweeping upon the 
swell; you could judge of its character by 
watching the oscillation of the lamp. Pre- 
sently Mrs. Burke came from her cabin and 
sat beside me. 

“We are going to have heavy weather, I 
fear,” said I. 

“Oh, well, this is a brave little ship,” she 
answered. ‘ We are a long way from home 
down here, but she’s carried us safely so 
far.” 

“She has truly, nurse. I cannot wonder 
that sailors should feel towards ships they 
have long lived in almost as towards the 
women they love. A ship is alive. I can 
think of her as possessed with passions and 
feelings. I’ve seen the Lady Emma erect her 
spars and look at a sea as a horse cocks its 
ears at a gate. I once heard Mr. Green 
talking to her, and I laughed to find myself 
thinking she understood him.” 

** What did he say ?” 

* Go it, old bucket! I forget what more,” 
said I. 

‘“‘ If it were not for Mr. Moore,” said she, 
looking at me with affectionate eyes, “I 
would stake all that my husband owns in 
this ship that you ended in marrying a 
sailor.” 

I quietly shook my head. 

“ Well, the sea has used you handsomely, 
anyway,” said she. ‘I daresay Sir Mortimer 
is at this minute wondering where you are. 
How he and Mr. Moore will have pored 
over the map of the world, to be sure! But 


little can they guess where you are this very 
day. This is the terrible Horn your father 
was so afraid of for your sake. 
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cold, is it? And yet we are further south 
than is customary for ships to venture. 
What would Sir Mortimer think of such a 
sight as you saw to-day—that great iceberg, I 
mean? Fancy such an object floating just 
opposite your house. What a fortune for 
the boatmen !” 

Just then I heard a shouting on deck ; it 
came dulled through the planks, yet I 
caught a sharp fierce note of instant need in 
it. A minute later the ship leaned down to 
an outfly of wind that seemed of hurricane 
force; I heard the thunder of the storm and 
saw the lee cabin windows drowned in the 
black brine whilst the weather-ports winked 
liked blinded eyes with the sudden lashing 
of foam. My chair gave way and with a 
shock I fell with it and rolled down the 
deck, and for some moments lay helpless, 
astonished, terrified to the last degree, but 
unhurt. 

Mrs. Burke clung to a stanchion, and I 
feared whilst I watched her stout form 
swinging off it to see her let go lest she 
should shoot down upon me and break my 
neck or maim me for life with her weight. 
I could not imagine what was happening 
save that a sudden hurricane had struck the 
ship and thrown her on her beam-ends. 
She lay as though capsized, with a horrible 
roaring, pounding, thunderous noise of water 
on the weather side of her, and frightful 
sounds in her hold, threaded with dim notes 
of rending, as though sails were flogging in 
rags or masts going over the sides. 

I managed to get on my knees and in 
that posture remained a minute like one on 
the roof of a house. Such was the slant of 
the deck I could no more have crawled up 
it to where Mrs. Burke swung by a stanchion 
than up a wall. This awful sensation of the 
ship being upset was dreadfully increased 
and made a sickness of for the very soul 
itself to faint under, by her motions in the 
vast hollow swell which the hurricane was 
tearing into shreds. Whenever a pause of 
the beating sea left a weather cabin window 
weeping, yet clear to that extent, I could 
judge it was about black as midnight outside. 
The globe of the lamp had swung hard 
against the deck and rarely came from it 
even with a windward roll. All in a 
moment the ship lurched over yet till you 
would have thought she was turning keel-up, 


and this motion was accompanied by such a 
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thump of the sea, such a shattering inleaping 
of tons of water, it was as though a huge 
gun or a whole broadside of artillery had 
been fired on board of us. 

And again through the roaring blow of 
water I caught the muffled noise of the 
rending of wood. I shrieked out in that 
moment of agonising suspense, “ We are 
sinking!” and indeed so blinding was the . 
eclipse of the window glass that I did truly 
believe we were going down and were even 
then below the surface. 

Mrs. Burke was unable to make any 
reply. She was almost black in the face, 
with the anguish of supporting her weight, 
and with horror and fear. In a few 
moments the strength of her arms gave out, 
but by relaxing her grip she doubtless saved 
her neck; her grasp loosened, and she 
slided her embrace down the stanchion to the 
deck, and then let go, and swept silent and 
helpless as a length of timber to close beside 
me ; her feet struck the cabin wall hard, and 
she lay a minute without motion, as though 
the breath had been shocked out of her. She 
then grasped my hand, and cried out: 

‘Oh, what can have happened? Are we 
amongst the ice? Did you hear a noise, as 
if our masts had been splintered ? ” 

I shrieked back—I put it thus strongly, 
for you cannot imagine the uproar in that 
cabin, what with the grinding of the ship.and 
the cargo, the creaking of a hundred strong 
fastenings, the cannonading of flying tons of 
brine against the lifted exposed weather side 
of the vessel—I say I shrieked back : 

“ Let us try to get on deck. It is hor- 
rible to drown down here.” 

*“ Don’t talk like that. What can have 
happened? Is Edward safe? What has 
become of the ship? Oh, the suddenness 
of it! Are we amongst the ice ?” 

Thus the poor woman raved. She was 
silenced by a roar of water like a crash of 
thunder close overhead ; a sea of giant bulk 
had swept the quarter-deck, and, in a breath, 
a cataract, sparkling in the lamp-light, rushed 
smoking, down the companion, and before 
we could deliver a scream we were up to our 
waists ! 

The water must have been of an icy cold- 
ness, but I felt it not, at least in that way: 
it was no colder than the summer ripples 
which I used to paddle in when a child. 
Terror had rendered my flesh insensible. 
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“ Cannot we drag ourselves out of it be- 
fore more comes, or we shall be drowned ?” 
screamed Mrs. Burke. 

Then it was that the ship began to right. 
She righted slowly at first, then came to a 
level keel with a sickening jerk and a wild 
leap of her whole frame, that sent the water 
in the cabin spreading and roaring, white as 
milk. 

A door opened, and Mr. Owen stumbled 
out. 

“Oh, my God!” he cried. ‘ What has 
happened? I have been unable to release 
myself. My berth is half full of water.” 

And then he came splashing over to where 
Mrs. Burke and I stood with our arms 
writhed about the stanchion. But oh, the 
soul-lifting sense of relief that came into one 
with the feel of that level deck and the rise 
and fall, hard and furious as the tossing 
was ! 

“What has happened ?” cried Mr. Owen. 

“ Hark!” was Mrs. Burke’s answer, in so 
shrill a note that it pierced the ear like a 
whistle. We heard the voices of men on 
deck. A few moments later the figure of 
Captain Burke appeared in the companion- 
way. He looked down, and cried out: 


“‘ Are you all right below there ?” 


“Edward, come to us. What has hap- 
pened ?” shrieked Mrs. Burke. 

“How much water have you taken in 
down here?” he cried, and descended to 
the bottom of the steps, where he stood 
looking round him like a man bereft of his 
mind. 

‘What is it, Edward?” screamed his 
wife. “Tell us.. We are half dead with 
fright, and nearly drowned.” 

“The ship’s a sheer hulk—totally dis- 
masted,” he cried, in a raving way, still 
looking round and round. 

“Oh, oh,” wailed the poor woman; and 
the doctor, grey as ashes, floundered through 
the rushing flood upon the cabin-floor, to- 
wards the captain. 

** Not yet, sir; not yet, sir,” roared Cap- 
tain Burke, holding him off, with both hands 
out. “See to the ladies.. Let them shift 
their clothes. This water will drain off 
quickly. Give them brandy, and take some. 
Mary,” he shouted, “the ship’s alive, but if 
she’s-to remain so I must see to her ;”. say- 
ing which, he went up the steps, closing the 
companien-way behind him. 
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Mr. Owen splashed and staggered after 
him. He ran up the companion steps, 
bawling, “ Don’t lock us up down here,” 
and tried the doors, but was unable to open 
them. 

“Why has he shut us up?” I cried, 
wildly, for this imprisonment was the most 
dreadful passage of all: I felt as if I should 
suffocate. 

“ He’s afraid of more water pouring down 
and considers we’re safer here than on deck. 
He'll not leave us to drown. He’ll not for- 
get we’re here,” exclaimed Mrs. Burke. ~ 

““He may be swept overboard, and the 
others will forget us.” 

“Come to your cabin, and change your 
boots and dress. No more water is coming 
in, you see. What is that noise? Hark! 
Oh, it is the clanging of the pumps. How 
fearfully sudden! But it is always so at sea. 
Oh, my poor husband! Come, Miss Marie, 
come and change, or this will be giving you 
your death,” and, grasping me by the arm, 
the dear, poor, good creature led me to- 
wards my cabin. 

As we stepped, moving very slowly, with 
frequent abrupt halts and mutual clingings, 
for the jumps of the dismantled hull from 
hollow to peak, her helpless beamwise lurches 
from summit to valley, were a brain-sickness 
in sensation; Mr. Owen came out of the 
pantry, holding a bottle of brandy and a glass. 
He bid me take a small glassful. I told 
him No! and Mrs. Burke said it was no 
time to think of drinking. It might be that 
we should be called upon, very soon, to save 
our lives, and everyone would want the best 
of his wits. 

“ The captain recommended a draught of 
spirits, and so do I,” said Mr. Owen, reeling 
in the doorway with the motion of the ship, 
and submitting a figure which I must have 
laughed at at a time less appalling, with his 
short legs set apart, their shape defined by 
the soaked small-clothes which hung like 
loose plaster upon them, his bushy mass of 
minute curls over either ear seeming to 
enlarge like the puff from the mouth of a 
cannon even as the eye rested upon them, a 
bottle in one hand, a wineglass in the other, 
and his face as pale as tallow. 

Mrs. Burke made no answer, and we gained 
our cabin. 

The stout door and high coaming had 
kept the interior fairly dry.. I changed, but 
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though I immediately felt the comfort of the 
dry, thick clothing I cannot recollect that I 
shivered, that I even felt cold, so completely 
was all physical sensibility in this dreadful 
time dominated by my horror and surprise 
and my fright lest the ship should go down 
with us whilst we were locked up below. 
Mrs. Burke left me to shift some of her own 
clothes. 

I stood at the cabin porthole holding on 
by a stanchion that served as a bed-post, 
and looked out. The thick glass was so 
blind with the ceaseless wash of the roaring 
sea-flashes that I could distinguish nothing 
save dissolving, shifting, shapeless bulks of 
dim white, vague as snow-clad mountains 
beheld in starless gloom. But their thunder 
was near, and their strength was in the hurl 
of the ship. Indeed, a vast dangerous sea 
had been set running almost as swiftly as 
the hurricane had burst upon us, and hurling 
athwart was the huge swell filled with the 
might of the greatest stretch of ocean in the 
world. 

In about half an hour Mrs. Burke came 
tome. The cabin-lamp continued to burn 
brightly, but the fire in the stove had been 
extinguished by the water. She made me 
put on a pair of indiarubber shoes, for 
though the brine had drained off the cabin 
floor the thick carpet squelched under the 
tread like wet sand which leaves a pool in 
your foot-print. The keen edge of this 
swamp of brine was in the atmosphere, 
raw, and weedy, and death-cold; it was like 
entering a ship’s hold under sea. 

Mrs. Burke got me to the table and 
procured some stout and cold chicken and 
compelled me to eat, herself setting an 
example. She struggled with her spirits, 
and sought to talk a little cheerfully. 

“We are still alive, you see,” she said. 
“The Lady Emma is one of the strongest 
ships ever built. Iam no longer frightened. 
I can feel the life in a ship as a sailor does, 
and this vessel is jumping so briskly that I 
am certain she is not taking in any water. 
My husband, besides, is a thorough sea- 
man. He knows exactly what to do, and 
what is best will be done.” Then turning 
her head she exclaimed, “Where is Mr. 
Owen ?” 

She got up and opened the pantry door ; 
afterwards knocked upon the door of his 
berth, The noises were so many and 
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distracting, I could not hear if he answered. 
She opened the door and exclaimed : 

**Won’t you come and eat a little supper 
with us?” 

‘‘ No, thank’ee,” he answered, in a thickish 
voice. 

Mrs. Burke stared at him awhile, then 
closed the door, and returned to me. 

The motions of the ship were so violent 
that we found it hard to keep our seats. 

The food was flung over the fiddles into 
our laps. Every recovery had the abruptness 
of the flight of a missile. The water roared 
about the cabin windows, and again and 
again, as the hull sank or soared, the thunder 
of the sea swept through her as though she 
had split. 

The companion-hatch was opened, and 
Captain Burke descended. He was cased 
in oil-skins, and one whole side of him was 
white with frozen snow. He came to the 
table and sat down. 

“Now will you tell us what has hap- 
pened, Edward?” exclaimed his wife, and 
she crooked her brows with a straining of 
her large short-sighted eyes, shining with 
fear, to catch the expression on his face as 
it showed and shifted in a sort of hysteric 
agility with the leap of the shadows under 
the lamp. 

“ All 
board.” 

‘“‘ What’s to be done then?” 

“Done?” he cried, white in the face, 
his eyes keen and hot with irritability, pull- 
ing off his sou’wester and striking it upon 
the table with a blow that dislodged a 
moulded helmet of snow, hard as plaster. 
“We want daylight first. You don’t 
realise here what it’s like on deck. It’s 
a frightful night.” He checked himself 
with a look at me, and added: “ But we’ll 
have the old jade out of it though it should 
come to warping her with the Horn for a 
kedge. We'll put ye safe ashore, miss. 
Sir Mortimer shan’t know you for plump- 
ness and bloom.” 

He forced a smile that had more the 
look of a snarl than a grin with the teeth 
he disclosed, his eyes taking no part in it. 
His wife caught a bottle from the swing 
tray as it swept to her out-stretched hand, 
and mixed a tumbler of drink. He swal- 
lowed it and then picked up a leg of fowl 
and a piece of white biscuit, and whilst he 
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alternately bit from either hand, he talked 
to his wife thus : 

“The first outfly was a squall of hurri- 
cane-force, and it pinned her right down in 
the trough. I thought she was gone. The 
men could only hold on. The boatswain 
at last managed to scramble forward, where 
he got hold of an axe. He brought it aft: 
and others taking heart on hearing him sing 
out, got into the main chains, and with 
hatchets and knives went to work at the 
lanyards. The mast went, and with it the 
other two. It was like the melting of a 
shadow aloft, with a crash along the star- 
board length of her that’s made matchwood 
of the bulwarks, and in a minute spars and 
rigging were over the side.” 

*‘ Ts the ship sound ?” 

‘“‘ Oh yes, she’s tight enough. We've lost 
Green and four men.” 

‘Oh, Edward, don’t say it? Mr. Green 
—four men! How did it happen?” 

“ How does anything happen at sea on a 
black night aboard a dismantled ship with 
hills of ink and foam rolling over her? 
How it happened ask of God who did it. 
They’re not aboard.” 

He talked with jerking movements of the 
head, snapping his speech at her, and his 
blue eyes were on fire. A look of fear of 
him gave a new colour to the expression of 
horror and consternation in his wife’s face. 
I sat white and speechless listening to him 
and to the booming artillery of the sea, 
entering with ceaseless secret terror into the 
motions of the ship, all so violent, so ex- 
travagantly wild at times that I would say to 
myself, “‘ Now she is gone.” 

“Where are the crew?” asked Mrs. 
Burke. 

“Forward in their quarters. There’s 
nothing to keep a lookout for except day- 
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light. The wreck’s goneclear. The wheel’s 
lashed, and whatever comes must come. 
Is this the meaning of Old Stormy’s visit, 
Miss?” said he to me with another of his 
desperate forced grins. ‘‘ My apparition, you 
know, with a wet face! At sea omens are 
omens} the fired part is, you never can tell 
what form the mischief means to take so that 
you can provide against it.” 

His wife hid her face. 

“None of that,’ he roared. “There 
must be no breaking down in spirit here. 
Miss Otway’s to be returned safe and sound 
to her father. There’s no virtue in snivelling 
to help that, with all three masts gone and 
the night like a wolf’s throat, and ice-islands 
close aboard. Where’s Owen?” 

I said he was in his cabin. He got up, 
opened the door, and looked at him. There 
was no lamp in the doctor’s berth, but the 
sheen of the cabin-light lay upon the interior. 
The captain entered the cabin, but if he spoke 
I did not hear him. He returned and said: 

“He is drunk! I will have a little talk 
with him by-and-by. I put you two into 
his care and he gets drunk!” 

He drew on his sou’wester and stood up, 
holding by a stanchion. 

“Are you going on deck, Edward?” 
asked his wife. 

“ Certainly I am.” 

“You'll be swept overboard.” 

“Not I. Tl rout out a couple of the 
men and we'll have this carpet up. Pah! 
how the salt water stinks! They shall light 
ye afire too. Boil some coffee,Mary. You 
shall have what you want. I doubt but the 
galley’s stove. The longboat’s safe, but the 
quarter-boats are gone! She wants steady- 
ing, she wants steadying;” and, making a 
step or two, he sprang up the companion 
ladder and was gone. 





BITS ABOUT BOOKS 


By WILLIAM CANTON 


S it too rash or too effusive to suppose that, 
whatever the literature of 1895 may bring us, 
there will surely be few books which we shall set 
more store by than the posthumous volume of 
“‘Greek Studies” by Walter Pater?* Those who 
* “Greek Studies: a series of Essays.” By Walter Pater. 


Prepared for the press by Charles L. Shadwell, Fellow of Oriel 
College. London: Macmillan & Co. 


have been caught by the unique and magical charm 
of ‘* Marius,” ‘“‘ The Renaissance,” the ‘“ Imaginary 
Portraits,’ and I shall not hesitate to add the 
“Plato,” are scarcely likely to demur. One 
omission, due though it be to no oversight, I do 
not think I shall be singular in regretting: the 
admirers of Walter Pater would have willingly 
condoned or indeed abetted a breach of the laws of 
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the preface, had Mr. C. L. Shadwell decided that 
this was ‘‘ the place to speak of Mr. Pater’s private 
virtues, the personal charm of his character, the 
brightness of his talk, the warmth of his friendship, 
the devotion of his family life." Three of the seven 
essays of which the volume is composed take us 
back to the sunny side—‘the hillside dew- 
pearled’’—of twenty years ago; the latest of the 
seven was completed only last year. In the ab- 
sence of any personal sketch, I am glad that 
through the kindness of Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse I am able to associate 
these pages, and to supplement the 
fine portrait in ‘‘ Greek Studies,” 
with a photograph of Walter Pater 
as his friends knew him about the 
time he wrote ‘“*The Myth of 
Demeter and Persephone,” ‘‘ The 
Study of Dionysus,” and “ The 
Bacchanals of Euripides.” 

In speaking of the value and 
character of Pater’s work, Mr. 
Shadwell enters a protest against 
the facile method of summing up 
his excellence by saying that Pater 
was ‘‘a consummate master ot 
style,” and certainly there was in 
his work much more than what is 
generally understood by the word 
“style.” Obviously there was 
scholarship, obviously there was research; but 
quite as obviously, I venture to think, his genius 
was not—and no man’s genius ever was—‘‘an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains;"’ and so far from 
his delicacy of insight, his gift of penetrating into 
the heart of things, his subtleness of interpretation 
being ‘‘ the outcome ofhard, patient, conscientious 
study "—how many of us poor dullards have studied 
patiently and conscientiously !—it was these quali- 
ties which made the studies fruitful. How many 
of us have puzzled over the Greek myths without 
discovering that a “god” is the ‘spiritual form of 
the things of nature ''—“‘ form, with hands and lips 
and opened eyelids ; spiritual, as conveying to us, 
in that, the soul of rain, or of a Greek river, or of 
swiftness, or purity,” as Apollo, of the sunbeams; 
Demeter, of the spirit of life in grass; Dionysus of 
fire and dew, of life in the green sap; that “the 
office of the imagination in Greek sculpture, in its 
handling of divine persons, is to condense the im- 
pressions of natural things into human form; to 
retain that early mystical sense of water, or wind, 
or light, in the moulding of eye and brow ; to arrest 
it, or rather set it free, there, as human expres- 
sion;” how many of us have gazed at Greek 
marbles without once realising the pregnant fact 
that sculpture was not, as it is for the most part 
conceived to have been, ‘‘ work in colourless stone 
against an almost colourless background,” but the 
veritable flower and culmination of ‘‘a world of 
exquisite craftsmanship, touching the minutest 
details of daily life with splendour and skill”? 
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What has always arrested me in Pater’s work— 
something conceivably separable from style, yet in 
this case as closely associated with it as light with 
the gem and perfume with the flower—is the strange 
out-looking of a singularly beautiful soul, a soul in 
which beauty is one with delicacy of insight, and a 
power of penetrating to the heart of things, and a 
subtleness of interpretation, and a shy tenderness, 
and a homely human sympathy. In Pater’s work 
these last qualities are not obtrusively visible, but 
on reflection it is remarkable how 
many touches of pathos occur in 
the ‘‘Demeter and Persephone,” 
and no one can read the won- 
derful version of the ‘ Hippo- 
lytus Veiled ” without feeling that 
Pater, too, had a deep sense of 
the lacrime rerum and a sensitive 
though reserved power of express- 
ing it. 

The ‘Greek Studies” fall into 
two divisions—a group of essays 
on Greek mythology and poetry, 
and a group dealing with the 
history of Greek sculpture and 
architecture. In 1878, Mr. Pater 
revised three of the mythological 
essays with the intention of pub- 
lishing them in a volume, but this 
idea was abandoned. Mr. Gosse, 
having in view the modifications that would have 
been entailed by the progressive results of anti- 
quarian science, regards it as doubtful whether 
these studies would ever have been resumed. 
Considerable probability, it seems to me, is given 
to this surmise by the circumstance that Pater 
had at length seen his way to revivify the antique 
legends in a more original and delightful fashion. 
His imagination had been captured by the pic- 
turesqueness of the Middle Ages with their 
monastic cloisters and carved cathedrals. The 
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medizval spirit and the Hellenic spirit served 
as warp and woof to each other, and he probably 
felt a keener joy in weaving a new tapestry than in 
tracing the faded figures of the old. ‘Denys 
l'Auxerrois” in the ‘Imaginary Portraits""—‘a 
denizen of old Greece itself actually finding his 
way back again among men ’”’—is but a medizval 
re-incarnation of the Wine-god, the spiritual form 
of fire and dew, in the ‘‘ Study of Dionysus” in 
these ‘‘Greek Studies.’ Whether or not among 
Mr. Pater’s manuscripts there may yet be founda 
similar study of the Sun-god, there can be no doubt 
that he had similarly worked out the Hellenic myth 
in his imagination, and that he gave us the result in 
the exquisite story, ‘‘ Apollo in Picardy,” pub- 
lished in Harper's Magazine in 1893. Had he lived, 
doubtless we should have had more Hellenic myths 
pieced together from stained glass windows, storied 
arras, and vellum manuscripts saved from some 
pillaged abbey library. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Shadwell will not hesitate to issue in book form 
this lovely Apollo legend, the essays on French 
churches, the ‘ Pascal,” which appeared in last 
month’s Contemporary Review; and is there not a 
study—surely, if written, one of the most charm- 
ing—on Hugh of Lincoln ? 

One is loth to part with this book without any 
attempt to give some vivid suggestion of its power 
and charm. But if the task were imposed, what 
could one do, save transcribe passage after passage 
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from, say, the “‘ Study of Dionysus’? One passage 
I shall quote, and that only partly for its own 
interest. Speaking of the Little or Country Diony- 
sia, celebrated in December, the time of the storing 
of the new wine, the author writes: 

“It was then that the potter’s fair came, calpis 
and amphora, together with lamps against the 
winter, laid out in order for the choice of buyers; 
for Keramus, the Greek Vase, was a son of Dionysus, 
of wine and of Athene, who teaches men all service- 
able and decorative art. Then the goat was killed, 
and its blood poured out at the root of the vine; 
and Dionysus literally drank the blood of goats; 
and, being Greeks, with quick and mobile sympa- 
thies, ‘superstitious,’ or rather, ‘susceptible of 
religious impressions,’ some among them, remem- 
bering those departed since last year, add yet a 
little more, and a little wine and water for the dead 
also ; brooding how the sense of these things might 
pass below the roots, to spirits hungry and thirsty, 
perhaps, in their shadowy homes.” 

Picturesque as the connection is, Keramus, the 
Greek Vase, only came to be known as the son of 
Dionysus in the same humorous fashion as our Jug 
received its name from the old English diminutive 
of ‘Judith, the daughter of Beeri.” The Potter 
lays claim to a more antique lineage, and to a more 
epical story than this. Indeed, properly considered 
there is no figure engaged in the arts or crafts of 
humanity more dreamily mystical, more striking, 
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MEDALLION IN NEW SOUTH WALES CLAY 


more suggestive than his. The farmer, turning the 
ruddy furrows, taking from the warm bosom of the 
great mother the food of her nurslings, is scarcely 
more primeval, and he does not impose himself so 
strangely on the imagina- 
tion. One adverts to the 
half-naked savage in the 
period of the Great Bear 
and the Mammoth, rudely 
shaping his bowls and jars 
and leaving the sign-manual 
of his finger-tips on the soft 
clay. One conjures up the 
potter’s field just outside 
the sunny village in the 
Deccan, with the heap of 
clay and the stacks of 
crockery near the immemorial wheel. Here the 
hereditary village potter has sat unchangeable for 
thirty centuries, ‘‘ throwing "’ his vessels to be used 
but once and broken, painting his clay idols to be 
worshipped a single day and cast aside. One thinks 
of the prophet who went down to the potter’s house 
and saw the vessel marred in his hand. One recol- 
lects Omar the Tentmaker and his pathetic cry of 
the dead : 
** Isaw a busy potter by the way, 
Kneading with might and main a lump of clay ; 


And lo! the claycried, ‘ Use me gently, pray ; 
I was a man myself but yesterday.’” 


At the same time it must be admitted that no 
one would probably be more at a loss to understand 
this mode of regarding a commonplace, if vener- 
ably ancient trade than the potters themselves— 
especially the rough and half-civilised workmen of 
Burslem, who pelted John Wesley with mud, and 
among whom Josiah Wedgwood, the illustrious 
descendant of a long race of potters, saw the light 
in the early part of the year 1730.* The Burslem 


* “ Josiah Wedgwood, F.A.S.: His Personal History.” By 
Samuel Smiles, LL.D. London: John Murray. 
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and indeed the whole pottery district of those days 
appear to us now an almost inconceivable region of 
wild England. Burslem itself, a wretched village of 
thatched houses and mud-roofed huts, with ash- 
heaps and mounds of broken earthenware at the 
doors, and clay-pits filled with stagnant water, was 
only accessible by ‘hollow ways” which became 
quagmires in wet weather. When these were im- 
passable the horses and asses laden with crockery 
trudged along the steep escarpments of the lanes in 
single file, driven by half-savage pedlars or women 
dressed almost like men and nearly as rude. In 
summing up the successes of Wedgwood’s life the 
great moral and social improvement of a large 
portion of the Midlands by means of good roads 
and water-ways, and the vast development of a 
brisk and prosperous trade, must not be overlooked. 
The great potter was precisely one of those heroes 
of character whose story Dr. Smiles has always 
delighted to record. Born without any of the 
advantages which so often help to start a man on 
his career, Wedgwood triumphed through sheer 
force of personality and in spite of grave physical 
drawbacks. At the age of eleven he had already 
mastered the art of “throwing,” or manipulating 
the clay into graceful and 
perfect shapes; thence- 
forth his mind was con- 
stantly busy in a search for 
new methods, new ma- 
terials, and in endeavours 
to arrive at the ideal beauty 
of his craft. At his death 
over 7000 specimens of 
earths, stones, and clays, 
analysed and arranged for 
various uses, testified to 
the extent of his chemical 
researches. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in recognition of his invention of the 
pyrometer or fire-gauge for kilns. Of the ex- 
quisite results of his labours nearly every one 
possesses some specimen. One might indeed sup- 
pose that the Persian poet was right, and that 
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some of the 
spiritual and 
physical love- 
liness of hu- 
manity lay hid- 
den in the 
clay which he 
shaped into 
such magical 
forms. The 
man was, how- 
ever, born for 
distinction in 
any  circum- 
stances. To his 
energy and en- 
terprise he 
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do for Josiah Wedgwood !"’ and his stick descended 
ruthlessly on plate, vase, teapot, or candlestick. If 
he loathed scamped work, he found it hard to part 
with good. Of his large and very fine Medusa he 
wrote to Bentley, ‘‘ It is too fine to sell.’’ He dis- 
dained to protect himself from imitation and piracy, 
andin only oneinstance did he takeout a patent. ‘‘ Let 
our improvements take a free course for the benefit 
of our brethren and our country.’’ He was blessed 
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in his wife: not one of his “pots’’ was finished 
“without the approbation of my Sally.” By his 
work-people he was loved and honoured; but who 
would expect otherwise of the man who produced 
at Etruria the famous black basalt figure of the 
chained negro: ‘‘ Am I not a man and a brother ?”’ 

Notwithstanding Wedgwood’s inventions, his 
terra-cotta, basaltes, bamboo, jasper, and white 
porcelain, it was to his contemporary William 
Cookworthy’s discovery of the Kaolin or China-clay 
of Cornwall that English pottery owes “the true 
semi-transparent porcelain of China.” * Though 


* “William Cookworthy.” By Theodore Compton. Lon- 
don: E. Hicks, jun, 
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specimens of the Plymouth ware fetch now thrice 
their weight in gold, the splendid manufactures of 
the China House at Plymouth and afterwards at 
Bristol, brought no material benefit to Cookworthy 
or his family. That circumstance, one gathers, did 
not greatly disturb the equanimity of the mystical 
Quaker chemist. He lived too whole-heartedly in 
the vision of the unseen to be disturbed by such 
matters. If in fame and prosperity as a potter he 
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was second to Wedgwood, he was as a man quite 
as interesting and remarkable in character. He 
began his career as a fatherless lad tramping from 
Exeter to London; he closed it as one of the 
worthies celebrated in the memorial windows of 
Plymouth Town-hall. He was the first to make the 
mystical writings of Swedenborg known to English 
readers. Smeaton was his guest during the build- 
ing of the Eddystone Lighthouse; and together 
they inspected the blocks of stone lying for ship- 
ment on the Hoe, where now after a century of 
sea-service they stand as a trophy. He was the 
friend of Captain Cook and of the “ gallant Jervis,” 
afterwards Lord St. Vincent. One likes to think 
of him as a sober yet kindly old mystic, in his 
drab Quakerdress, fishing at Fleet with hisgrandson, 
and whispering to the lad not to heed the dinner 
signals: ‘‘ Don’t see them, Franky—we can’t leave 
the fish while they're rising so fast.” If he 
believed in the virtues of the divining-rod who shall 
blame him, that remembers the lovely and. mystical 
couplet which we owe to the virgula divina ?— 
“ Already, like divining-rods, men’s souls 
Bend down to where the unseen river rolls,” 
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THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS* 


BEING A HISTORY TAKEN FROM THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM GORDON OF EARLSTOUN 
IN THE GLENKENS AND TOLD OVER AGAIN 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE THING THAT FELL FROM TRAITOR’S GATE 





OR once 
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down in 





neither 
freeze, 
but only 
clung to 
every joint, jut, stoop, and step 
of the house-fronts, and clogged 
in lumps on the crockets of the 
roof. The wind wrestled and 
roared in great gusts overhead 
in the black, uncertain, tumul- 
tuous night. Then a calm would 
come, sudden as a curtain-drop 
in the play-house, and in the 
hush you could hear the snow 
sliddering down off the high- 
pitched roofs of tile. The light 
of the moon also came in 
varying wafts and flickers, as 
the wind blew the clouds alter- 
nately thicker and thinner across 
her face. 

Now I felt both traitor and 
spy as I tracked my cousin 
down the brae. MHardly a soul 
was to be seen, for none loves 
comfort more than an Edin- 
burgh burgher. And none un- 
derstands his own weather better. 
The snow had swept ill-doer 
and well-doer off the street, 
cleaner than ever did the city 
guard—who, by the way, were 
no doubt warming their frozen 
toes by the cheerful fireside in 
some convenient house-of-call. 





the narrow 


High Street of Edin- 
burgh was clean and 
whit e— sheeted 


the cling- 


ing snow that would 


melt nor 





So meditating, for a moment I had almost 
forgotten whither we were going. 

Before us, ere I was aware, loomed up 
the battlements and turrets of the Nether 
Bow. Iwas with a sudden stound of the 
heart that I remembered what it was that six 
months and more ago had been set up there. 
But I am sure that, sharp set on his love 
matter, like a beast that hunts nose-down on 
a hot trail, Wat Gordon had no memory for 


“Tis the Duke of Wellwood himself” 


* Copyright, 1895, in the United States of America by S. R. Crockett. 
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the decorations of the Nether Bow. For he 
whistled as he went, and stuck his hand 
deeper into the breast of his coat. ‘The moon 
came out as I looked, and for a moment, dark 
and grisly against the upper brightness, I saw 
that row of traitors’ heads which the city folk 
regarded no more in their coming and going 
than the stone gargoyles set in the roof-niches 
of St. Giles. 

But as soon as Wat went under the black- 
ness of the arch, there came so fierce a gust 
that it fairly lifted me off my feet and dashed 
me against the wall. Overhead yelled all the 
mocking fiends of hell, riding slack-rein to a 
new perdition. The snow swirled tormented, 
and wrapped us both in its grey smother. 
Hands pulled at me out of the darkness, 
lifted me up, and flung me down again on 
my face in the smoor of the snow. A great 
access of fear fellon me. As the gust over- 
passed, I rose, choked and gasping. I could 
hear the mighty blast go roaring and howling 
away among the crags and rocks of Arthur’s 
Seat. 

Then I arose, shook the snow from my 
dress, glanced at the barrels and cocks of my 
pistols to see that they were not stopped with 
snow, and stepped out of the angle of the 
Bow to look after my cousin. To my utter 
astonishment, he was standing within four 
feet of me. He held some dark thing in his 
hand, and stared open-mouthed at it, as one 
demented. Without remembering that I had 
come out at my Lady’s bidding to follow him 
secretly, I stepped up to him till I could look 
over his shoulder. 

“Walter!” I said, putting my hand on 
his arm. 

But he never minded me in the least, nor 
yet appeared surprised to find me there. 
Only a black and bitter horror sat brooding 
on his soul. 

He continued to gaze, fascinated, at the 
dark thing in his hand. 

“ Gop—Gop—Gop!” he sobbed, the 
horror taking him short in the throat. 
«Will, do you see THIS?” 

Such abject terror never have I heard be- 
fore nor since in the utterance of any living 
man. 

“ Do ye see This?” hesaid. ‘See what 
fell at my feet as I came through the arch of 
the Bow upon mine errand! The wind 
brought it down.” 

Above us the moon pushed her way up- 


wards, fighting hard, breasting the cloud 
wrack like a labouring ship. 

Her beams fell on the dark Thing in Wat 
Gordon’s hand. 

“GREAT Gop!” he shouted again, his 
eyes starting from their sockets, “IT 1s MINE 
OWN FATHER’S HEAD !” 

And overhead the fitful, flying winds 
nichered like mocking fiends. 

It was true. I that write it, saw it plain. 
I held it in this very hand. It was the head 
of Sir John of Lochinvar, against whom, in 
the last fray, his own son had donned the war- 
gear. Grizzled, black, the snow cleaving 
ghastly about the empty eye-holes, the thin 
beard still straggling wet upon the chin— 
it was his own father’s head that had fallen 
at Walter Gordon’s feet, and which he now 
held in his hand. 

Then I remembered, with a shudder of 
apprehension, his own words so lately spoken 
—* Heaven and Hell shall not cause me to 
break my tryst to-night.” 

Walter Gordon stood there, dazed and 
dumbfoundered, with the Thing in his hand. 
His fine lace ruffles touched it as the wind 
blew them. 

I plucked at him. 

“Come,” I said, “haste you! Let us 
bury it in the Holyrood ere the moon goes 
down.” 

Thus he that boasted himself free of 
Heaven and Hell, had his tryst broken by 
the Thing that fell from the ghastly gate on 
which the traitors’ heads are set in a row. 
For that Thing was the head of the father 
that begat him. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE BICKER OF SWORDS IN THE SNOW 


THEN, seeing Walter Gordon both agitated 
and uncertain which way to turn, I took out 
of his shaking hands the poor mishandled 
head, wrapping it in my plaid, and so led the 
way down the Canongate towards the kirk- 
yard of the Chapel of Holyroodhouse, where 
it seemed to me most safe to bury the Thing 
that had fallen in such marvellous fashion at 
our feet that night. 

The place I knew well enough. I had 
often meditated there. It was half ruinous, 
and I looked to meet with no man within the 
precincts on such a night. But short, de- 
ceiving, and ostrich-blind are all our hopes, 
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for by going that way I brought us into the 
greatest danger we could possibly have been 
in. 

For, as we came by the side port of Holy- 
roodhouse, and took the left wynd which 
leads to the kirkyard, it seemed that I heard 
the sounds of footsteps coming afterme. It 
was still a night of snow, but the blast of 
flakes was wearing thinner and less gusty. 
The moon was wading among great white- 
edged wreaths as though the snows had been 
driven right up to heaven and were clogging 
the skies. 

It was I who led, for my cousin, Wat 
Gordon, being stopped dead in his heart’s 
desire, like a dog quivering for the leap 
that suddenly gets his death-wound, now 
went forward as one blind, and staggered 
even in the plain places. Also, it was well 
that I must guide him, for thus I was kept 
from thinking of the burden I carried. 

We were at the angle of the wall, and 
going slowly down among the cumbering 
heaps of rubbish by the dyke-side, when I 
certainly heard, through the soughing of the 
wind, and the soft swirl of the snow-flakes, 
the quick trampling of footsteps behind us. 
It seemed to me that they came from the 
direction of the Queen’s Bathhouse, by which, 
as I now minded, my Lord Wellwood had 
built his new house. 

I turned, and saw half a dozen of fellows 
running toward us with their swords drawn ; 
and one who seemed short of stature and ill 
at the running, following after them. Then 
I pulled quickly at Walter’s sleeve, and said : 

“ Get you to a good posture of defence, or 
we are both dead men. See behind you!” 

At this he turned and looked, and the 
sight seemed wonderfully to steady him. 
He seemed to come to himself with a kind 
of joy. I heard him sigh as one that casts 
off a heavy back-burden ; for blows were ever 
mightily refreshing to Wat Gordon’s spirits, 
even as water of Cologne is to a mim- 
mouthed, spoiled beauty of the court. 

As for me, I had no joy in blows, and little 
skill in them, so that my delight was small. 
Indeed, I felt the lump rise in my throat, and 
my mouth dried with fear; so that I could 
hardly keep the tears from running, being 
heartily sorry for myself because I should 
never see bonny Earlstoun and my mother 
again, or any one else in the pleasant south 
country—and all on a business that I had no 





concern with, being only some night trokings 
of Wat Gordon’s. 

But even as he glanced about him, Loch- 
invar saw where we could best engage them ; 
for in such things he had the captain’s eye, 
swift and inevitable. It was at the angle 
of the wall, in which is a wide archway that 
leads into the enclosure of the Palace. The 
snow had drifted round this arch a great 
sweep of rounded wreaths, and glistened 
smoothly white in the moonbeams, but the 
paved gateway itself was clear. Wat thrust 
me behind him, and, throwing down his 
cloak, cleared his sword arm with a long 
sobbing intake of breath, which, having a 
certain great content in it, was curious to 
hear. 

I was behind him in the dark of the arch- 
way, and there I first laid down my ghastly 
burden in the corner, wrapping it in my 
cloak. I made my pistols ready, and also 
loosened in my belt a broad Italian dagger, 
shaped like a leaf, wherewith I meant to 
stick and thrust if any should attempt to 
run in while I was standing on guard. Be- 
tween me and the light I could see Walter 
Gordon, armed in the German fashion, with 
his rapier in one hand and his dagger in the 
other. Suddenly, through the hush of wait- 
ing, came running footsteps; and men’s 
figures darkened the moonlight on the snow 
before the arch. 

“Clash!” went the rapiers, and I could 
catch the glitter of the fire as it flew from 
their first onset. Walter poised himself on 
his feet with a quick alternate balancing 
movement, keeping his head low between 
his shoulders, and his rapier point far out. 
He was in the dark, and those about the 
mouth of the arch could not well see at 
what they were striking, whereas he had 
them clear against the grey of the moonlit 
sky. 

Steel had not stricken on steel three times 
when, swift as the flash of the lightning 
when it shines from east to west, I saw 
Wat’s long rapier dart out, and a man fell 
forward towards him, clinking on the stones 
with the jingle of concealed armour. Yet, 
armour or no, our Wat’s rapier had found 
its way within. Wat spurned the fellow 
with his foot, lest in falling he should grip to 
pull him down, which was a common trick of 
the time, and sometimes resorted to without 
a wound ; but the dark wet stain his body 
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left on the cobble-stones as it turned told us 
that he was sped surely enough. 

In a moment the others had come up, 
and the whole archway seemed full of the 
flicker of flashing swords. Wat’s long arm 
wavered hear and there, keeping them all at 
bay. I could have cried the slogan. This 
was the incomparable sworder indeed, and 
John Varlet, that misbegotten rogue, had 
not taught him in vain. 

“Let off!” he cried to me, never taking 
his eyes from his foes. “Ease me a little 
to the right. They are over-heavy for my 
iron on that hand.” 

So with that, even as I was bidden, and 
because there was nothing else I could do, 
I struck with my broad Italian dagger at a 
surly visage that came between me and 
the sky, and tumbled a tall fellow out 
of an angle of the gateway on the top 
of the first, kicking like a rabbit. The 
rest were a little dashed by the fall of these 
two. Still there were four of them, and 
one great loon determinedly set his head 
down, and wrapping his cloak on his arm, he 
rushed at my cousin, almost overbearing him 
for the moment. He broke within Wat’s 
guard, and the swords of the rogue’s com- 
panions had been in his heart, but that then 
Lochinvar gave them another taste of his 
quality. Lightly leaping to the side just out 
of the measure of the varlet’s thrust, and 
reaching sideways, he struck the man heavily 
on the shoulder with the dagger in his left 
hand, panting with the force of the blow, 
so that he fell down like the dead. At the 


“same moment Wat leaned far forward, en- 


gaging all the points of the other swords with 
his rapier. 

They gave back at the quick unexpected 
attack, and the points of their swords rose, as 
it seemed, forno more than asecond. Butin 
that pulse-beat Wat’s rapier shot out straight 
and low, and yet another clapped his hand 
upon his body and cried an oath, ere he too 
fell forward upon his companions. At this the 
little man, who had stood all the while in 
the background, took heart of grace and 
came forward, and I could see the hilt of 
the steel-pistol in his hand. He crouched 
upon his hams, trying to get a sighting shot 
at us. But I had him clear in the moon- 
beam, like a pullet on a dyke; and just 
when I saw his forefinger twitch to the 
hammer-pull, I dropped him with a bullet 
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fair in the shoulder, which effectually spoilt 
his aim, and tumbled him beside the others. 

Then the remaining two threw down their 
tools and ran, whatever they were fit, in the 
direction of the town. 

Walter Gordon with much philosophy 
straiked his sword on the lapel of one of the 
dead men’s coats, bent its point to the pave- 
ment to try its soundness, and returned it 
to its velvet sheath. Then he solemnly 
turned and took me by the hand. 

‘You are a man, Cousin William,” he 
said. 

But by this time I was shaking like a leaf 
for fear, and the thought of what I had done 
in the taking of life, and the sending of my 
fellow-creatures to their account. Also the 
tears came hopping down my cheek, which 
is ever the effect that fighting has on me. 
Yet in spite of this weakness he shook me 
again by the hand, and said only: 

“You are a man!” 

Notwithstanding, I was not cheered, but 
continued to greet like a bairn, only quietly, 
though I was grateful for his words, and took 
them not ill. 

Then Walter Gordon went forward to the 
dead men, and turned them over, looking at 
each but saying no word. Lastly he went 
to the little stout man whom I had shot in 
the shoulder. As he looked in his face, 
from which the mask had fallen aside, he 
started so greatly that he almost leaped in 
the air. 

“William, William,” he cried, “by the 
King’s head, we must run for it. This is 
not a ‘horning’ but ahanging job. ’Zis the 
Duke of Wellwood himself !” 

Greatly startled at the name of the great 
Privy Councillor and favourite of the King, 
I went and looked. The man’s face had 
fallen clear of the velvet mask with which 
it had been hidden, and looked livid and 
grey against the snow in the moon’s un- 
certain light. But it was indeed the Duke, 
for I had often seen him going to the Parlia- 
ment in great state and dignity, but there in 
the snow he looked inconceivably mean, dirty 
and small. 

“It’s a’ by wi’ the estate noo, Walter,” I 
said. ‘You and me maun tak’ the heather 
like the lave.” 

So saying, I snatched up the head 
wrapped in the plaid, which I had almost 
forgotten, and called him to come on. For 

















we were on the outskirts of the waste 
ground called the King’s hunting parks, 
and could get directly away without passing 
a house. 

But Walter was determined to return and 


see his mother, lest otherwise the horror of 
the news might take her unawares. Walter 
was ever his mother’s boy, and I think his 
undutiful conduct that night now went hard 
‘with him, seeing how the affair had turned 


out. 

I argued with him that it was the mad- 
dest ploy thus to go back. His lodgings 
would certainly be searched as soon as the 
Duke was found, and the two who had 
escaped should return to assist the watch. 
But I could not overcome his determination. 
He had another plan to set against mine. 

“There is a vault hereabout that I used 
to hide in as a boy. Silly folks say that it 
is haunted. But indeed there be few that 
know of it. You can bide there and wait 
till I come.” 

So we went thither, and found the place 
commodious enough indeed, but damp and 
unkindly. It was situate by the chapel wall, 
but of late years it has been filled up with 
rubbish since the pulling down of the Chapel 
Royal by the mob in the riots of the Revolu- 
tion year. 

Yet even at that time it was not a place 
I had any stomach for. I had liefer have 
been going decently to my bed in my lodgings 
in the West Bow—as indeed at that moment 
I should, but for that daft heathercat of a 
cousin of mine, with whose gallantries, for 
my sins, I found myself saddled. 

So he went off upon his errand, leaving 
me alone ; and I hardly looked to see him 
again, for I made sure that the guard would 
arrest him or ever he had gone a hundred 
yards. It was little that I could do in that 
sorrowful place. But I unwrapped the poor 
head I had brought with me, and put it with 
reverence in the farthest corner of the dismal 
den. Then I retired to an angle to wait, 
wrapping my plaid about me for warmth ; 
for the night had fallen colder, as it ever 
does after the ceasing of a storm. 

I had time and to spare then for thinking 
upon my folly, and how I had damaged the 
cause that I had so nearly gained by my 
unlucky interference in Walter’s vanities. It 
came to me that now of a certainty both 
Earlstoun and Lochinvar would pass wholly 
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away from the Gordons, and we become 
attainted and landless like the red Gregors ; 
and indeed Kenmuir’s case was not much 
better. 

So I wore the weary night away, black 
dismal thoughts eating like canker worms at 
my heart. How I repented and prayed, no 
man knows. For that is the young man’s 
repentance—after he has eaten the sour 
fruit, to pray that he may not have the 
stomach-ache. 

Yet being Galloway-born, I had also in 
me the fear of the unseen, which folks call 
superstition ; and it irked me more than all 
other fears to have to bide all the night, 
(and I knew not how much longer) in that 
horrible vault. 

It seems little enough now only to bide 
all night in a place where there is nothing 
but quiet bones of dead men. But, I warrant 
you, it is the burgher folk, who have never lain 
anywhere but bien and cosy in their own 
beds at home, that are the boldest in saying 
this. 

So the night sped slowly in that horrid 
tomb. I watched the white moonbeams 
spray over the floor and fade out, as the 
clouds swept clear or covered the moon’s 
face. I listened to every sough of the wind 
with a fear lest the clanking halberts of the 
watch should be in it. The sound of a man 
walking far away made me hear the ground- 
ing of their axe-shafts as they surrounded 
my place of concealment. It is bad enough 
to have one’s conscience against one, but 
when conscience is reinforced by a well- 
grounded fear of the hangman’s rope, then 
the case grows uncouth indeed. 

Yet in spite of all I think I slept a little, 
for once I waked and saw the moon, red and 
near the setting, shining through a great round 
hole in the end of the vault, and that so 
brightly that I seemed to see motes dancing 
in its light as in a hay-loft in the summer 
season. 

But that was not the worst of it. In my 
dream my eyes followed the direction of the 
broad beam, and lo! they fell directly on the 
poor blackened head of him that had once 
been John Gordon of Lochinvar. The suns 
and rains had not dealt kindly with him, and 
now the face looked like nothing earthly as I 
saw it in the moonlight of the ugsome vault. 
I could have screamed aloud, for there seemed 
to be a frown on the brow and a writhed 
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grin on the mouth that boded irksome evils 
to come. 

Now half-a-dozen times I have resolved to 
leave out of my tale, that which I then saw 
happen in my dream of the night. For 
what I am about to relate may not meet 
with belief in these times, when the power of 
Satan is mercifully restrained ; and when he 
can no longer cast his glamourie over whom 
he will, but only over those who, like witch- 
wives and others, yield themselves up to him 
as his willing subjects. 

But I shall tell plainly what, in the 
moonlight, seemed to me to befall in my 
dream-sleep. 

It seemed then to me that I was staring at 
the blackened head, with something rising and 
falling in my throat like water in a sobbing 
well, when the ground stirred in the corner 
where the head lay, and even as I looked, a 
beast came forth—a grey beast with four feet, 
but blind of eye like a grey moudiewort, 
which took the head between its fore-paws 
and rocked it to and fro as a mother rocks a 
fretful bairn, sorrowing over it and pitying it. 
It was a prodigy to see the eyes looking forth 
from the head. Then the beast left it again 
lying by its lone and went and digged in 
the corner. As the moonlight swept across, 
broad and slow, through the loud beating of 
my heart, I heard the great grey moudiewort 
dig the hole deeper and yet deeper. Now 
the thing that made me full of terror was not 
the digging of the beast, but the manner of 
its throwing out the earth, which was not 
behind it as a dog does, but in front, out of 
the pit, as a sexton that digs a grave. 

Then, ere the moonbeams quite left it and 
began to climb the wall, I seemed to see the 
beast roll the black Thing to the edge and 
cover it up, drawing the earth over it silently. 
After that it seemed to look at me. I heard 
the patter of its feet, and with a cry of fear I 
started up to flee, lest the beast should come 
towards me—and with that I knew no more. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OVER THE MUIR AMANG THE HEATHER 


WHEN I came to myself my cousin Walter 
Gordon was standing over me. He was 
dressed in countryman’s apparel, and seemed 
most like a chapman with a small pack of 
goods upon his back for sale in the farm- 
towns and cottars’ houses. It was grey day. 
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*‘ Where is the beast?” I asked, for I was 
greatly bewildered by my swound. 

‘What beast? There is no beast,” he 
replied, thinking that I dreamed. 

Then I told him of what I had seen; but 
as I might have expected he took little heed, 
thinking that I did but dream in that un- 
couth place. And in the grey light he 
went forward with a fair white cloth in his 
hand wherewith to wrap his father’s head for 
the burial. But when he came to the corner 
of the vault, lo! there was naught there, 
even as I had said ; and saving that the earth 
seemed newly stirred, no trace of the horror 
I had seen, which staggered him no little. 
Yet me it did not surprise, for I knew what I 
had seen. 

But in a little he said, “That is all folly, 
William—you and your beasts. Ye buried 
it yourself in your sleep. How many times 
have ye walked the ramparts of Earlstoun in 
your sark ?” 

This indeed seemed likely, but I still 
maintain that I saw the moudiewort. 

Nevertheless, when we came to consider the 
matter, it was no time to think of freits or 
portents. It was no question of our fathers’ 
heads. Our own were in danger whether the 
Duke of Wellwood lived or died ; and we had 
to look limber if we were to save them at all. 
It is a strange feeling that comes and stays 
about the roots of the neck, when one first 
realises that the headsman may have to 
do therewith or many weeks pass by. And 
it is a feeling that I have taken to bed with 
me for years at a time. 

Wat Gordon had warned my men as well 
as his own. So at the outside of the town 
toward the back of the Boroughmuir, Hugh 
Kerr met us with the beasts. Here we took 
horse and rode, having happily seen nothing 
of the guard. It was judged best that my 
cousin and I should ride alone. This we 
wished, because we knew not whom to trust 
in the strange case in which we found 
ourselves. Besides we could the better talk 
over our chances during the long night 
marches in the wilderness, and our weary 
hidings among the heather in the daytime. 

So we steadily rode southward toward 
Galloway, our own country, for there alone 
could we look for some ease from the 
long arm of the Privy Council. Not that 
Galloway was safe. The dragoons paraded 
up and down it from end to end, and 
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searched every nook and crevice for inter- 
communed fugitives. But Galloway is a wide, 
wild place where the raw edges of creation 
have not been rubbed down. And on one 
hillside in the Dungeon of Buchan there 
were as many lurking places as Robert Grier 
of Lag has sins on his soul—which is saying 
no light thing, the Lord knows. 

Once, as we went by night, we came upon 
a company of muirland men who kept their 
conventicle in the hollows of the hills, and 
when they heard us coming they scattered 
and ran like hares. I cried out to them 
that we were of their own folk; yet they 
answered not but only ran all the faster, for 
we might have been informers, and it was a 
common custom of such-like to claim to be 
of the hill-people. Even dragoons did so, 
and had been received among them to the 
hurt of many. 

Our own converse was the strangest thing. 
Often a kind of wicked perverse delight came 
over me, and I took speech to mock and 
stir up my cousin of Lochinvar, who was 
moody and distraught, which was very far 
from his wont. 

“Cousin Wat,” I said to him, “’tis a 
strange sight to see your mother’s son so 
soon of the strict opinions. To be converted 
at the instance of her Grace of Wellwood is 
no common thing. Wat, I tell thee, thou 
shalt lead the psalm-singing at a conventicle 
yet!” 

Whereat he would break out on me, 
calling me “crop-ear” and other names. 
But at this word play I had, I think, as much 
the mastery as he at the play of sword-blades. 

“Rather it is you shall be the ‘crop- 
head ’— of the same sort as his late Majesty!” 
I said ; for it is a strange thing that so soon 
as men are at peril of their lives, if they be 
together, they will begin to jest about it— 
young men at least. 

To get out of the country was now our 
aim. It pleased Wat not at all to have 
himself numbered among the hill-folk and 
be charged with religion. For me I had 
often a sore heart and a bad conscience, 
that I had made so little of all my home 
opportunities. My misspent Sabbaths stuck 
in my throat, and I had no stomach for 
running and hiding with the intercommuned. 
Perhaps, if I had loved my brother Sandy 
better, it had not been so hard a matter. 
But that, God forgive me, I never did, 
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though I knew that he was a good Covenant 
man and true to his principles. Yet there 
is no mistake but that he gave us all a dis- 
taste at his way of thinking. 

So we wandered by night and hid by day 
till we reached the hills of our own south 
country. 

At last we came to the white house of 
Gordonstoun, which stands on the hill above 
the clachan of Saint John. It was a lodge 
of my cousin’s, and the keeper of it was a 
true man, Matthew of the Dub by name. 
From him we learned that there were 
soldiers both at Lochinvar and at Earlstoun. 
Moreover, the news had come that very day 
with the riding post from Edinburgh of the 
wounding of the Duke of Wellwood, and that 
both of us were put to the horn and declared 
outlaw. 

I do not think that this affected us much, 
for almost every man in Galloway, even those 
that trooped with Graham and Lag, half a 
dozen in all, had been time and again at the 
horn. One might be at the horn—this is, 
outlawed, for forgetting to pay a cess or tax, 
or for a private little tulzie that concerned 
nobody, or for getting one’s lum on fire almost. 
It was told that once Lauderdale himself was 
put to the horn in the matter of a reckoning 
he had been slack in paying, for Seekin’ 
Johnnie was even better at drawing in than 
paying out. 

But to think of my mother being harassed 
with a garrison, and to know that rough 
blades clattered in and out of our bien 
house of Earlstoun, pleased me not at all. 
Yet it was far out of my hap to help it. 
And I comforted me with the thought that 
it had been as bad as it could be with us, 
even before our affray with the Wellwood. 

So there was nothing for it, but to turn 
out our horses at Gordonstoun and take to 
the hills like the rest. Matthew of the Dub 
gave us to understand that he could put us 
into a safe hold if we would trust ourselves 
to him. 

“ But it is among the hill-folk o’ Balmaghie!” 
he said, looking doubtfully at his laird. 

« Ah, Gordieston,” said Lochinvar, making 
a wry face, and speaking reproachfully, 
“needs must when the devil drives! But 
what for did you sign all the papers and 
take all the oaths against intercommuning, 
and yet all the time be having to do with 
rebels?” For Matthew was a cunning man, 
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«¢ Our weary hidings among the heather” 


and had taken all the King’s oaths as they 
came along, holding the parritch and feather 
beds of Gordieston on the Hill worth any 
form of words—which indeed could be 
swallowed down like an apothecary’s bolus, 
and no more ado about it. 

“‘’Deed, your honour,” said Matthew of the 
Dub, slyly, “it’s a wersh breakfast to streek 
your neck in a tow, an’ I hae sma’ stammach 
for the Whig’s ride to the Grassmarket. 
But a man canna juist turn informer an’ gi’e 
the gang-by to a’ his auld acquaintances. 
Wha in Gallowa’ wants to ride an’ mell wi’ 
Clavers an’ the lads on the Grey Horses, save 
siccan loons as red-wud Lag, roaring Baldoun, 
and Lidderdale, the Hullion o’ the Isle?” 

“I would have you remember, Matthew,” 
said my cousin, speaking in Scots, “that I 
rode wi’ them no lang syne mysel’.” 


“Ou, ay, I ken,” said 
independent Matthew, 
dourly, “there was my 
Leddy to thank for that. 
The women fowk are a’ 
great gomerils when they 
meddle wi’ the affairs o’ 
the State. But a’ the Glen 
jaloosed that ye wad come 
oot, like the daddy o’ ye, 
whan ye tired o’ leading- 
strings, an’ gang to the 
horn like an honest man, 
e’en as ye hae dune the 
day.” 

It was one wintry-like 
morning in the later spring 
when at last we got out 
of hiding in the house of 
Gordonstoun. During our 
stay there I had often gone 
to see my mother just over 
the hill at Earlstoun, to 
give her what comfort I 
could, and in especial to 
advise about Sandy, who 
was then on his travels in 
the Low Countries. That 
morning Matthew of the 
Dub came with us, and 
we took our legs to it, 
despising horses in our 
new quality of hill -folk. 
The wind blew bitter and 
snell from the east; and 
May—the bleakest of spring 
months, that ought to be the bonniest— 
was doing her worst to strengthen the cold 
in proportion as she lengthened her unkindly 
days. 

Matthew told us not whither we were going, 
and as for me, I had no thought or suspicion. 
Yet the tear was in my eye as we saw the 
bonny woods of Earlstoun lying behind us, 
with the grey head of the old tower setting its 
chin over the tree-tops and looking wistfully 
after us. 

But we marched south along the Ken, by 
New Galloway, and the seat of my Lord 
Kenmuir, where there was now a garrison 
with Clavers himself in hold. We saw the 
loch far beneath us, for we had to keep high 
on the side of the Bennan. It ruffled its 
breast as a dove’s feathers are blown awry by a 
sudden gusty wind. It was a cheerless day, 
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and the gloom on our faces was of the 
deepest. For we were in the wild case of 
suffering for conscience’ sake, and with no 
great raft either of conscience or of religion 
to comfort us. 

Not that our case was uncommon. For 
all were not saints who hated tyranny. 

“Wat,” I said, “the thing gangs in the 
husk o’ a hazel. I wear a particular make 
of glove chevron. It likes me well, but I 
am not deadly set on it. Comes the Baron- 
bailie or my Lord Provost, and saith he: 
‘Ye shall not henceforth wear that glove of 
thine, but one of my colour and of the fashion 
official!’ Then says I to the Baron-bailie, 
‘To the Ill Thief wi’ you and your pattern 
gauntlet!’ And I take him naturally across 
the cheek with it, and out with my 
whinger———” 

“Even so,” said my cousin, who saw not 
whither I was leading him, “let no man 
drive you as to the fashion of your gloves. 
Out with your whinger, and see what might 
be the colour of his blood!” 

“And what else are the Covenant men 
doing ?” cried I, quick to take advantage. 
* We were none so fond o’ the Kirk that I ken 
of—we that are of the lairds o’ Galloway, 
when we could please ourselves when and 
where we would go. Was there 
one of us, save maybe your father 
and mine, that had not been ses- 
sioned time and again? Many 
an ill word did we speak o’ the 
Kirk, and many a glint did we 
cast at the sandglass in the 
pulpit as the precentor gied her 
another turn. But after a’ the 
Kirk was oor ain mither, and 
what for should the King misca’ 
or upturn her? Gin she whum- 
melt us and peyed us soondly 
till we clawed where we werena 
yeuky, wha’s business was that 
but oor ain? But comes King 
Charlie, and says he, ‘ Pit awa’ 
your old mither, that’s overly 
sore on you, an’ tak’ this braw 
easy step-minnie, that will never 
steer ye a hair or gar ye claw 
your hinderlands!’ What wad 
ye say, Wat? What say ye, 
Wat? Wad ye gie your mither 
up for the King’s word ?” 

“No,” said Wat, sullenly, for 


now he saw where he was being taken, and 
liked it little, “I wadna.” 

I thought I had him, and so, logically, I 
had. But he was nothing but a dour, donnert 
soldier, and valued good logic not a docken. 

“ Hear me,” he said, after a moment’s 
silence ; “this is my way of it. I am no 
preacher, and but poor at the practice. But 
I learned, no matter where, to be true to the 
King—and, mind you, even now I stand by 
Charles Stuart, though at the horn I be. 
Even now I have no quarrel with him, though 
for the dirty sake of the Duke of Wellwood, 
he has one with me.” 

“That’s as may be,” I returned; “ but 
mind where you are going. Ye will be eating 
the bread of them that think differently, and 
surely ye’ll hae the sense and the mense to 
keep a calm sough, an’ your tongue far ben 
within your teeth.” 

We were passing the ford of the Black 
Water as I was speaking, and soon we came 
to the steading of the Little Duchrae in the 
light of the morning. It was a long, low 
house, well thatched, like all the houses in the 
neighbourhood. And it was sending up a 
heartsome pew of reek into the air that told of 
the stir of breakfast. The tangle of the wood 
grew right up to the windows of the back, 
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and immediately behind the house there was a 
little morass with great willow trees growing 
and many hiding-places about it—as well 
I kenned, for there Maisie Lennox and I had 
played the day by the length. 

Now “ Auld Anton” of the Duchrae was a 
kenned man all over the country-side. The 
name of Anthony Lennox of Duchrae was 
often on my father’s lips, and not seldom he 
would ride off to the south in the high days 
of Presbytery, to have fellowship with him 
whenever he was low in the spirit, and also 
before our stated seasons of communion. 
Thither also I had often ridden in later 
years on other errands, as has already been 
said. 

Never had I been able to understand 
by what extraordinary favour Anthony Len- 
nox had not only been able to escape so 
far himself, but afford a house of refuge to 
others in even more perilous plight. Upon 
the cause of this immunity there is no need 
at present to condescend, but certain it is that 
the house of the Duchrae had been favoured 
above most, owing to an influence at that 
time hidden from me. For Auld Anton was 
never the man to hide his thoughts or to set 
a curb upon his actions. 

With a light hand Matthew of the Dub 
knocked at the door, which was carefully 
and immediately opened. A woman of a 
watchful and rather severe countenance pre- 
sented herself there—a serving woman, but 
evidently one accustomed to privilege and 
equality, as was common in Galloway at that 
day. 

‘*‘ Matthew Welsh,” she said, “ what brings 
you so far from hame so early in the morn- 
ing?” 

“TI come wi’ thae twa callants—young 
Gordon o’ Earlstoun, and a young man that 
is near kin to him. It may be better to gi’e 
the particulars the go-by till I see you more 
privately. Is the good man about the 
doors ?” 

For answer the woman went to the window 
at the back and cried thrice. Instantly we 


saw a little cloud of men disengage themselves 
irregularly from the bushes and come towards 
the door. Then began acurious scene. The 
woman ran to various hiding-places under 
the eaves, behind dressers, in aumries and 
presses, and set a large number of bowls of 
porridge on the deal table. 


Soon the house 
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was filled with the stir of men and the voices 
of folk in earnest conversation. 

Among them all I was chiefly aware of 
one young man of very striking appearance, 
whose dark hair flowed back from a broad 
brow, white as a lady’s, and who looked like 
one born to command. On the faces of 
many of the men who entered and overflowed 
the little kitchen of the Duchrae, was the 
hunted look of them that oftentimes look this 
way and that for a way of escape. But on 
the face of this man was only a free indiffer- 
ence to danger, as of one who had passed 
through many perils and come forth scathe- 
less. 

Last of all the Master of the House entered 
with the familiarity of the well-accustomed. 
He was alert and active, a man of great 
height, yet holding himself like a soldier. 
Three counties knew him by his long grey 
beard and bushy eyebrows for Anthony 
Lennox, one of the most famous leaders of 
the original United Societies. To me he 
was but Maisie Lennox’s father, and indeed 
he had never wared many words on a boy 
such as I seemed to him. 

But now he came and took us by the 
hand in token of welcome, and to me in 
especial he was full of warm feeling. 

*‘You are welcome, young sir,” he said. 
“Many an hour at the dyke-back have we 
had, your father and I, praying for our bairns 
and for poor Scotland. Alack that I left 
him on the way to Bothwell last year and 
rode forward to tulzie wi’ Robin Hamilton— 
and now he lies in his quiet resting grave, an’ 
Auld Anton is still here among the con- 
tenders.” 

With Walter also he shook hands, and 
gave him the welcome that one true man 
gives to another. Lochinvar sat silent and 
watchful in the strange scene. For me I 
seemed to be in a familiar place, for Earlstoun 
was on every tongue. And it was not fora 
little that I came to know that they meant 
my brother Sandy, who was a great man 
among them—greater than ever my father 
had been, though he had “sealed his testi- 
mony with his blood,” as their phrase ran. 

I thought it best not to give my cousin’s 
name, excusing myself in the meantime by 
vouching that his father had suffered to the 
death, even as mine had done, for the cause 
and honour of Scotland’s Covenant. 
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A WORKMEN’S CLUB IN THE EAST END 





By FRANCIS EARDLEY 


StF the different kinds of work 
undertaken by residents of 
the Oxford House in Beth- 
nal Green, the most impor- 
tant is the formation and 
superintendenceof Working- 





It would be quite wrong to suppose that 
the idea of East End Clubs originated in the 
Oxford House ; for, when the first head of 
the House took rooms in the parish of St. 
Andrew, eleven years ago, there were already 
a considerable number of Liberal, Radical, 
and Socialist Clubs in the neighbourhood. 
Each public-house, too, was in its way, a 
workmen’s club; with facilities for reading 
the paper, playing billiards, and making ex- 
cursions into the country. And in a recent 
conference of University settlements held at 
Toynbee Hall, it was strongly maintained by 
some, including the warden of the Hall, that 
it was by entering into these clubs that al- 
ready existed, and by gradually raising them, 
that the most permanent effect would be 
produced on the life of the East End. 

But to the Oxford House residents ten 
years ago, as to-day, it seemed evident that 
there was need of something entirely new, 
giving an opportunity to the men of rising 
to something above their ordinary conditions 
of life—physical, mental, and spiritual. It 
was decided, therefore, to found a club, the 
distinctive features of which should be the 
absence of alcoholic drinks, prohibition of 
betting and bad language, freedom of opinion, 
political and otherwise, and an _ ultimate 
control by the Oxford House, with its oppor- 
tunities for introducing university methods 
of athletics and education. 

The first thing to do was to get the men ; 
and a house-to-house visitation was accord- 
ingly undertaken. It was rather a difficult 
task, since the House was then unknown in 
the district. ‘‘ What do these gentlemen 
want ?” an East-ender would say to himself, 
when asked to join this mythical club. 
“ What do they want in coming down here, 
and getting us to join their club? They are 
not parsons at the church or in the chapels ; 
they don’t seem as if they want to convert 


us ; still, they are going to have papers and 
billiards, and good rooms, and we shan’t be 
bothered with politics; at any rate 14d.a 
week is not much to pay for subscription, so 
I do not see any harm in trying it.” The 
club, then, was started ; and the members 
liked it, and told their friends ; and the club 
grew rapidly. Then, after a time, another 
club had to be started, and then another ; 
so that within eleven years, good chance has 
been afforded of finding out the lines on 
which they will best work ; and details of 
management, which at first were so compli- 
cated, are now fully understood. 

I was residing, last year, for a short time, 
at the Oxford House, after taking my B.A. 
degree at the university ; and, on the day 
after my arrival, it was decided by the House 
in its weekly “ chapter-meeting,” to assign 
me as assistant to the resident who acted as 
secretary to one of these clubs. After seven 
o’clock dinner he took me round to the club 
to show me the work and introduce me to 
the men. ‘“ Good-evening, sir; good-even- 
ing,” said a dozen youths warmly to us, as 
we entered the front room, and stopped at 
the refreshment-bar ; we shook hands with 
them all in turn. They always treat an 
Oxford House man as a friend, even if they 
have never seen him before. One man in 
particular, greeted me effusively, and re- 
minded me that I had entertained him for 
three hours in my rooms at Oxford, on the 
occasion of the annual Whit-monday excur- 
sion two years previously. My other two 
guests on the same occasion were equally full 
of their Oxford reminiscences ; one of them 
left a game of billiards in order to come and 
talk about them ; the other was playing whist 
with three other old stagers close by, and 
made me sit by his side and talk with him 
while he played. A small shrimp of a boy, 
who must have been eighteen to be a mem- 
ber of the club, but who looked five years 
younger, challenged me after I had been 
talking to him for some time, to a game of 
cannon. I had never seen a cannon-board 
till then, whereas he was a considerable ex- 
ponent of the game, so that I only managed 
to make an appearance of an equal game by 
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the good-nature of one of the standers-by, 
who scored most of the points made by the 
enfant terrible to my account. 

The next evening I was asked by the 
secretary to take his place as chairman at 
the weekly committee meeting. The chair 
is always taken by the president of the club, 
namely, the head of the house, or, in his 
absence, by the secretary of the club, or 
some other of the house-residents. The 
committee is composed of twelve men, of 
whom the greater number are young, and 
take a youthful view of affairs, while one or 
two are old and experienced members of the 
club, with a considerable amount of common 
sense, and a thorough understanding of 
what should, and what should not be done. 
It is on them that the welfare of the club 
really rests. 

The agenda on this evening were rather 
more important than usual. After the 
minutes of the previous meeting had been 
read and passed, two candidates for election 
to the club were summoned, examined by 
the committee, and, after their withdrawal, 
elected. Two bills were next to be passed, 
before the secretary, who is, at the same 
time, treasurer, could pay them. One was 
for ten shillings’ worth of newspapers, sup- 
plied to the club during the week, by one of 
its members ; the other for a glass-shade to 
cover a cup won by the club’s representatives 
in the races of the National Amateur Row- 
ing Association. ‘The rules for a new Har- 
riers’ Club, drawn up and written out in 
exemplary style by the leader of the move- 
ment, were read; and being found in no 
way to run counter to the principles of the 
club, were passed. In this case the pro- 
posed club intended to have three runs every 
week during the season ; in each case, after 
all its members had returned from a full 
day’s work, and very often had had but 
little to eat. Runs were to start at nine in 
the evening; thus, on Saturday, allowing 
members to run who had played football in 
the afternoon. 

The Cricket and Football Clubs (Associa- 
tion Rules) are small clubs formed in the 
same way with their own rules, subscriptions 
and officers, their chief matches being those 
played against other teams in the Federation 
of working-men’s clubs. The East End 
cricket grounds by the way are appalling, 
the surface being either entirely destitute of 


grass or else covered in such a way as to 
resemble a freshly-cut hay-field. Even the 
large thirty-acre field at Walthamstow, pur- 
chased three years ago by the Oxford House, 
and let out to some thirty different clubs, 
would be considered a disgrace to most 
private schools. There is a real opening 
in this direction for those wealthy philan- 
thropists who do not know what to do with 
their wealth. 

The Cycling Club in the same way con- 
sists of some fifteen members, all of whom 
have managed by strenuous saving to buy a 
pneumatic-tyred machine. 

The most flourishing of these minor clubs 
is one that was founded four years ago for 
rowing and swimming. I was asked by its 
Committee, which consisted entirely of 
working-men, to act as umpire one Saturday 
in their sculling handicap races; and I was 
very glad to get an opportunity of seeing 
the East Ender at his best and enjoying 
himself. The club changing-room was on 
the Lea at Clapton, the headquarters of at 
least twenty other clubs; and the river was 
crowded, although the charge of a shilling 
per hour per man is no light one. Every- 
one, however, seemed happy, although the 
boats were continually in collision, and 
hardly one of the ten heats with each of 
which I had to run the mile-course, passed 
off without delay through obstruction. The 
rowing costume consisted usually of vest, 
6d.; “shorts,” 1s. 6d.; and ordinary heavy 
boots and socks; but of course many 
persons were taking their pleasure less 
seriously, and when there were “ lidies” in 
the question, the best Sunday suits were 
called into requisition with their usual 
wealth of colour and delightful disregard of 
every zesthetic sense. 

One of the greatest events of the year in 
the club is the Annual Garden Party, on 
the Walthamstow Ground. Space, alas! 
forbids me to describe at length the athletic 
achievements of the men, or the brilliant 
performance of their sisters and lady-friends 
in the 100-yards’ race, arranged for their 
benefit ; the “pas de six,” or the concert 
with its sentimental and comic songs ; ending 
with dancing on the green till ten o’clock 
at night. Arrangements were perfectly made 
and carried out by the committee-men ; and 
most of the expense was met out of the club 
funds, with a certain assistance from the 
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Oxford House. The party was a great suc- 
cess; and thus for one afternoon at least, 
some three hundred working persons were 
enabled to enjoy themselves. 

It is surprising at first sight to find men, 
who are earning often not more than fifteen 
to twenty-five shillings a week, able to spare 
the money for such recreation as this; for 
of the £5 spent on the afternoon, £2 
was directly subscribed by members apart 
from club funds. More than this, it was 
decided at the ensuing general meeting to 
hold another such party early in the autumn, 
of which not one penny was to come from 
club funds, and this was successfully carried 
out. 

The secret of this is the influence of the 
club life upon its members. In the first 
place, a comparatively huge amount of 
money is saved that would otherwise be 
spent on alcoholic liquors. And in the 
second place the club offers great induce- 
ments to thrift. It’s “bank” pays good 
interest, and considerable sums of money 
are thus saved by some of its most careful 
customers. One young man, for instance, 
only twenty-six years old, has saved as much 
as £55. His employment is that of cutting 
cloth into small pieces for making tailors’ 
pattern-books; and even in full work he 
earns only twenty-five shillings a week. 
Trade is slack just at present, and so he 
is living on half work, helped out by a job 
in the club, and by occasional recourse to 
his savings. 

One of the most extraordinary cases of 
thrift I have ever heard of, was one that I 
met with in working for the Bethnal Green 
branch of the Charity Organisation Society. 
It was that of a married man, over seventy 
years of age, who until six years ago was a 
dock-labourer, earning twenty-one shillings a 
week during half the year only; but being 
then afflicted with disease, he was obliged 
to desist from work, and has been living 
with his wife ever since on a sum of £300, 
which he had saved as a young man, in the 
Cripplegate and Moorgate savings banks. 
On investigation it turned out that he had 
worked as a cobbler on his own account 
until he was forty years old, and had 
managed meanwhile, by the strict principle 
of putting aside one penny out of every 
shilling earned, to amass the sum on which 
he has recently been living. 
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Another means of assisting thrift is the 
establishment of a mutual loan society. Such 
a one was instituted two years ago in this 
club, and is excellently managed by a retired 
prize-fighter of some note. Shares are issued 
at the beginning of the year to the extent of 
25s. each, to be paid in weekly instalments 
of 6d. on Saturday evenings. Five and 
twenty or thirty members of the club take 
shares, mostly only one apiece, but some will 
take two, three, or even six, paying their 
weekly amounts accordingly. The money is 
paid into the bank and invested with the 
rest of that fund, the whole capital being 
withdrawn shortly before Christmas, and 
divided with the interest obtained in pro- 
portion among the shareholders. If at any 
time a man is out of work, or is going away 
for a holiday, or for any other sufficient 
reason wishes to borrow money from the 
society, he may do so at a fixed rate of 
interest up to the amount of the shares for 
which he is paying. The money when divided 
at the end of the year is generally, to a large 
extent, put into the bank. 

The influence that such a club has upon 
its members is evident from the outset. Men 
join, or at least used to join, the club with 
no ideas of cleanliness and _ self-respect. 
Now they wash, shave, and put on a dark 
suit of clothes and a collar before appearing 
in the evenings at the club; and they soon 
conform to the rules concerning language, 
and to the unwritten rules of etiquette in- 
cidental to club life. This change, I said 
above, was more evident in the clubs some 
years ago than it is now; because now the 
change is brought about for the most part at 
an earlier age in the boys’ clubs, and the 
transition from the one to the other is 
much the same as that from the public- 
school to the university in our own rank of 
life. , 

Finally it may be asked what is being 
done in these clubs for the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the men, 
and what is likely to be the ultimate effect 
of the system on the general life of the 
East End. 

As to intellectual improvement, it is not 
easy to do a great deal in a small club, where 
most of the men come in tired from their 
day’s labour, and are disinclined to turn their 
minds to anything that requires very much 
brain-work. Still there are some who will 
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join a class for reading Shakespeare, some 
will take up with energy the plays undertaken 
by the Dramatic Society, some learn to play 
musical instruments and join the club orches- 
tra, which plays such music as a Haydn 
Symphony and the dance music in German’s 
setting of Henry VIII; some will attend 
ambulance lectures and enter for the ambu- 
lance cup, competed for by the different 
clubs in the Federation, and there is generally 
a large attendance at the weekly lectures 
delivered during the winter in Oxford Hall 
on literary, social, and scientific subjects. 
Direct religious work is left, for the most 
part, to the parochial authorities, with the 
result that several of the young men who 
have passed through from the boys’ to the 
mens’ clubs are growing up as honest, steady, 
and hearty Christians and churchmen. Some 
teach in the Sunday-schools; one has been 
writing a series of articles on Disestablishment 
and Disendowment in the monthly Oxford 
House Chronicle, and many were ready and 
eager to assist in the recent contest on behalf 
of religious education at the election for the 
school-board. 

On Sunday afternoons during the summer 
the head of the House takes his place amongst 
the orators of Victoria Park, and in winter 
he arranges for a lecture in the hall by some 
eminent preacher, who must be willing and 
ready to answer with a quick wit the many 
questions that will be put to him by the 
audience. In the evening a mission-service 
is held in the large hall of one of the clubs, 
at which many, unable as yet to appreciate 
the liturgy of the Church, will learn in simple 
language the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. Once in three months, too, the 
clubs unite and hold a common service in 
one of the Bethnal Green churches, marching 
in procession through the streets with the 
club banner flying and the band playing. 
Two or three hundred men will be present, 
and one of their own number will be elected 
by their committee to read the second lesson 
for the day. 

It may be noticed all along that the clubs 
are continually being assisted by members of 
the Oxford House, and it may be asked if it 
is not possible and desirable that the men 
should be allowed themselves in all things to 
manage their own institutions. Now, apart 
from religious grounds, on which, by itself, 
Oxford House residents will, for the most 
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part, deny the desirability of such a course 
of procedure, it has practically been found 
that this is as yet impossible. One of the 
clubs was allowed at one time to manage its 
own affairs, and the result was that it got 
into such a state of confusion that it was 
compelled to ask again for help from the 
House. Working men are excellent managers 
if they have a controlling hand over them; 
but they have such an extraordinary jealousy 
of one another, and such conceit in their own 
powers, that when left alone on committee, 
for instance, petty squabbles will arise on 
very trivial pretexts. In money matters, 
too, it is not advisable at present to leave 
the clubs to themselves. Apart from the 
actual difficulty of keeping the books, many 
of the men are living from hand to mouth, 
picking up a shilling here and a shilling 
there; and it is too great a temptation to 
allow large sums of money to pass through 
their hands. They would hardly be guilty 
of theft, but they would be almost certain 
to use the money as their own for the time 
being, intending to repay it punctiliously in 
a week or a fortnight’s time, when it may 
turn out that they are in no better circum- 
stances than they were before. 

It is necessary therefore that one official 
from the Oxford House should still watch 
diligently over the interests of the club. He 
takes the chair in committee, collects the 
weekly subscription of 13d. on Saturday 
evenings, writes out and posts the list of 
members four weeks or more in arrears, 
buys anything for the club that is to be 
bought, assists any enterprise that members 
may wish to start, and above all spends as 
much as he can of his evenings in conversing 
and playing with the men, so that the 
representatives of the different classes may 
come more thoroughly to understand and 
respect one another. 

An Englishman after all remains an 
Englishman to his dying day. He was born 
and bred in certain circumstances; and in 
those he will remain with very little change 
up to the last. It is the lesson of foreign 
missions, as it is of work at home, that we 
cannot expect great and striking results in 
the present. If here and there we see a 


man influenced for the good, if we find 
public opinion changing one-tenth of a 
degree for the better in regard to any 
custom or opinion, still more if we can feel 
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that some of the boys of Bethnal Green are themselves, we must be devoutly thankful, 
growing up in healthy conditions of mind and press forward with redoubled energy to 
and body, and with a chance of improving the work. 














TWILIGHT: OBAN BAY 


Softly fall the mystic moments 
’Twixt the sunset and the night, 

With a soul-enthralling stillness 
And a star-revealing light. 


Visionary splendour brooding 
Upon wood, and wave, and hill ; 
Heaven its pure depth unfolding, 
As the din of earth grows still. 


Of a scene of fairer beauty 
Heart of poet could not dream, 
Than this Western shore transfigured 
By the day’s declining beam. 


Copse and crag o'er green Kilbowie, 
Fair Dunolly’s charmed tower ; 

Bay and headland, Bens far-spreading, 
Own the glorifying power : 


Now with dying radiance flushing 
Kerrara’s uplifted crest ; 

All its “ sound” of winding waters, 
Lying tranced in perfect rest. 


Oh the beauty, the enchantment, 
Dream of beauty fleet as fair ; 
Oh the rapture of the silence, 
Oh the summer fragrant air ! 


Fitful call of inland river, 
Voice of singer far away, 
Chime of oars from out the hollow 
Of the shadow-girdled bay : 


Passing hum of bee belated, 
Chirp of thicket-nesting bird, 

Or the lowing, distance-mellowed, 
Of some homeward-moving herd: 


Sounds like these that deepen silence, 
Wake the silence of the heart, 
Lull the fever of its pulses, 
Peace, as if of heaven, impart. 


Watching thus the daylight dying, 
And the mustering stars on high, 
Realms, transcending earth-bound vision, 
Open to the spirit’s eye. 


Notes of some divinest music, 
Wafted from a purer sphere, 

In the hush of listening stillness, 
Seem to steal upon the ear. 


For such hours restore communion 
Between earth and heaven above ; 
And bring angel-visitations 
From an all-enfolding Love. 


JoHN Mac eop. 





THE SHRINE AND TIGERS 


THE MOHARREM FESTIVAL IN NATAL 
By JAMES MELDRUM 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. D. M‘CORMICK 


ASSING through Pietermaritzburg in 
July, 1893, I witnessed what must 
to English minds seem a strange 
sight—a Mohammedan festival in 
South Africa. There are in the Natal 
Colony over 40,000 Indian coolies, and 
these adhere, to a large extent, to the 
customs of their native country. They are, 
in fact, as loyal to their old customs as a 
Scotsman abroad is to St. Andrew’s Day. 
The festival in question was that known as 
the Moharrem, and is apparently equivalent 
to our Christmas. It was originally a time 
of mourning in memory of the death of 
Hosain, and was held by the Shiite branch 
of the Mohammedans, but, like Christmas, 
it seems to be largely altered from fast to 
feast. 

For some days previous to the actual 
celebration the tom-toms were almost con- 
tinually beaten, and great preparations were 
being made for the grand procession which 
accompanies an erection resembling a pagoda, 
from the temple to the nearest running water. 


In this pagoda are the sacred emblems con- 
nected with the festival. These are said to 
be models in precious metals of the right 
arm of Hosain, each one presented by one 
of the faithful as a sin offering and to 
secure absolution. The reported origin of 
this peculiar emblem is, that when Hosain 
on the day of his death went out to battle, 
his wife inquired when they should meet 
again. Hosain, as he rode away, raised his 
hand aloft and called out to her, “ At the 
Day of Judgment.” These emblems are im- 
mersed in the water, thereby, it is supposed, 
removing the sins of the faithful. 

When the great day came I sallied out 
with a friend and the inevitable camera. 
We met one of the most fantastic crowds 
it is possible to imagine. The central object 
was the great pagoda, made of a light frame- 
work covered with muslin, adorned with 
wonderful emblematic designs in all colours of 
the rainbow, and surrounded with bannerets. 
The whole was erected on a large waggon, 
which was drawn by thirty or forty men. 
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Around the base were the tom-toms, and 
also a drum made out of a large cask, 
with the ends covered with hide. This was 
beaten with an energy worthy of a drummer 
of a Highland regiment. Around the waggon 
was a motley crowd: Mohammedans in white 
and in red, with turbans generally pure 
white, but sometimes red or red and 
white ; masqueraders, dressed up to repre- 
sent tigers, who rushed through the crowd, 
pretending to assault the worshippers, in 
imitation of the real tigers which frequently 
attack the processions in India; Hindoo 
men and women in costumes which nearly 
defy description, all possible colours and 
materials seem to have been used (one I 
specially noticed with skirt of yellow gauze 
and jacket of crimson plush). Jewellery was 
abundant: _ earrings, 
nose-jewels, necklaces, 
bangles, rings, anklets, 
toe-rings, &c. &c.—all 
of the most gaudy de- 
scription. Zulus and 
Kaffirs, mostly scowl- 
ing ; English ladies and 
gentlemen drawn like 
ourselves by curiosity ; 
and many fair English 
children, who were 
permitted to jump on 
the grand car; here 
and there a British 
uniform (close to me 
for a time was one ot 
the gallant 42nd); a 
few Dutch; Indian 
children nearly naked, 
and like little imps—all 
were mixed up in one 
grand medley. The 
din was terrific. Above 
the noise of the drums 
and tom-toms came 
the yells of the groups 
of those engaged in 
mimic battle with 
long sticks, while the 
rest of the faithful vied 
with each other in pro- 
ducing strange weird 
sounds. 

Suddenly all was still. 
Across the street there 


was drawn a fileof native 
XXXVI—17 








police in their black uniforms (bare below the 
knee), with their sticks and knob-kerries, be- 
hind them a military-looking English officer 
on horseback, with several subordinates. With 
customary British cussedness where the 
treatment of subject races is concerned, it 
had been decided that, in defiance of usual 
custom, the procession should not pass 
further in that direction. Result: that which 
had previously been like a playful kitten was 
turned into a growling tiger. The coolies 
were hustled away from the pagoda, and, 
to make matters worse, the police were 
ordered to charge and clear the streets. 
This was done with some casualties. The 
police then removed the pagoda towards the 
coolie quarters, but were met with barricaded 
streets and had to abandon their trophy. 
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To bring British rule into further contempt, 
the coolies were permitted by the magistrates 
to complete their programme next day. The 
coolies were triumphant, the police sullen. 
The pagoda was taken to the river, where, 
after great beating of tom-toms and wild 
dances, the emblems were immersed, most 
of the faithful also sprinkling their heads 
with water. Many children were also bap- 
tized by their parents. The top of the 
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pagoda was then co 
vered with white cloth, 
and the lower part 
opened. From it were 
taken basins of what 
appeared to be boiled 
rice, which was eagerly 
fought for and devoured, 
Thus ended the celebra- 
tion, and the pagoda was 
then taken back in 
silence. 

To thinking minds 
the resemblance of a 
commemoration of a 
death, of the fasting and 
feasting, of the immer- 
sion in water, of the 
sprinkling with water, 
and of the distribution 
+ of food to certain similar 

Christian ordinances, has 
a strange significance. 

Notwithstanding the British police inter- 
vention, the processionists were most polite to 
us, and even offered to stop the procession 
to allow us time to photograph it, but we 
were anxious to get the whirl of motion as well, 
so, unfortunately, nearly all our photo-views 
were spoiled. Still we obtained several views 
of the pagoda, the tigers, and the crowd, but 
these lack the rainbow hues to convey a 
proper idea of the scene. 
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THE CHILDREN 


Fenny’s sick and ailing, 
Restless, ill at ease ; 

Fenny’s ever wailing, 
Fretful, hard to please. 


Meg and Foe are romping 
Gaily round and round, 

Racing, dancing, jumping, 
Mirth in every sound. 


Is it done unkindly, 
Thus to romp and play ; 
Or does childhood blindly 
Show the wiser way ? 


Sunlight on the hillside, 
Bloom upon the tree, 


Gleam and blow at noontide, 
Careless who may see. 


Birds and streamlets never 
One glad note restrain, 

Though thy heart may quiver 
With the throbs of pain. 


Call you Nature heartless ? 
Kindest nurse is she. 

So the children artless, 
Bright and full of glee, 


Mean it not unkindly 
Thus to sport and play ; 

They but follow blindly 
Wise old Nature’s way. 


W. W. 
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THE INFINITE DIVISIBILITY OF TIME 
By JAMES SHAW 


infinite divisibility of 
matter, although difficult to 
realise in thought, is a doc- 
trine which holds the field 
owing to the still greater 
difficulties attending the al- 
ternative hypothesis that matter consists of 
ultimate parts. ‘ For each of such ultimate 
parts, did they exist, must have an under 
and an upper surface, a right and a left side, 
like any other fragment. Now it is impos- 
sible to imagine its sides so near that no 
plane of section can be conceived between 
them, and however great may be the assumed 
force of cohesion it is impossible to shut out 
the idea of a greater force overcoming it.” 

But the same line of argument, favourable 
to the supposition of the infinite divisibility 
of matter, may help to bring home to us the 
concept of the infinite divisibility of time. 
In our familiar divisions of time we begin 
with seconds and end with centuries. The 
idea of a shorter fragment of time than a 
second, is rarely entertained. Napoleon, who 
knew the value of time, remarked that it was 
the quarter-of-hours that won battles. The 
value of minutes has been often recognised, 
and any person watching a railway clerk 
handing out tickets and change, during the 
last few minutes available, must have been 
struck with how much could be done in 
those short portions of time. 

At the appointed hour the train starts and 
‘by-and-by is carrying passengers at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour. In a second you are 
carried twenty-nine yards. In 1-29th of a 
second you pass over one yard. Now one 
yard is quite an appreciable distance, but 
1-29th of a second is a period which cannot 
be appreciated. 

Yet it is when we come to planetary and 
stellar motions that the notion of the infinite 
divisibility of time dawns upon us in a new 
light. It would seem that no portion of 
time, however microscopic, is unavailable. 
Nature can perform prodigies, not certainly 
in less than no time, but in portions of it so 
Minute as to be altogether inconceivable. 

The earth revolves on her axis in twenty- 
four hours. At the equator her circumfer- 









ence is 25,000 miles. Hence, in this part 
of the earth a person is being carried east- 
ward at the rate of 509 yards per second. 
That is, he is moving over a yard, whose 
length is conceivable, in the period of 1-509th 
part of a second, of which we can have no 
notion at all. 

But more: the orbital motion of the earth 
around the sun causes the former to perform 
a revolution of nearly 600,000,000 miles in 
a year, or somewhat less than 70,000 miles 
an hour, which is more than 1,000 miles a 
minute. Here, then, our second carries us 
the long distance of about nineteen miles. 
The mighty ball thus flies about a mile in 
the roth part of a second. 

Still higher values seem to be set on the 
meanest fractions of time when we make 
stellar motions the subject of inquiry. 
Our poor moments and minutest fragments 
of moments appear to be exalted to a new 
importance when we are told that the first- 
magnitude star Arcturus, in this same rgth 
part of a second, can clear six miles of 
distance — in short, is flying through 
space at such a rate that, if the earth 
sped at the same rate around the sun, we 
would have half a dozen Christmases in one 
year. 
But the marvellous velocity of light, or 
rather the incredible swiftness with which 
the waves or undulations of the luminiferous 
ether succeed each other as antecedent 
and consequent impresses us most vividly of 
all with the feasibility of the notion of the 
infinite divisibility of time. Light travels at 
the rate of rather less than 200,000 miles a 
second. 

Suppose we could clap to our sides wings 
of such a quality that they could carry us 
through the air at the rate of 12,000 miles 
an hour. If now we left London at noon, 
we could be in New Zealand at one o’clock. 
This we would esteem a miracle indeed. 
Suppose we quickened our pace, and instead 
of, at the end of one hour, being conveyed 
to the Antipodes, the same time served to 
carry us to the moon, 240,000 miles dis- 
tant, how would a fairy mounted on a sun- 
beam laugh at our leisurely way of taking it! 





Why, this fairy, in the same hour’s time 
could take and bring back fourteen hundred 
consecutive messages between England and 
Diana’s orb. Suppose the moon were a 
torch, kindled instantaneously to lunar or 
solar brightness, in little more than one tick 
of our clock or one beat of our heart the 
light and heat there originated would be 
striking with its millions of waves upon our 
eyes. 

Think well of the value of time, when, in 
the two-hundred-thousandth part of a second, 
billions of red, blue, and yellow undulations 
(occupying, the red 33,000 waves, the blue or 
violet about 60,000 waves in the length of an 
inch) can be hurled one mile from a lumin- 
ous centre like our own sun, or any of the 
visible stars. We may laugh at the idea of 
such a fraction of time, but we dare not 
laugh at the work done in it. Life though 
prolonged to the normal term seems too 
short for man. Yet before we can live a 
second we must have lived through the im- 
measurably shorter period mentioned above. 
Those who treat time as an enemy—those 
afflicted with ennui may well be amazed at 
the activity of Nature. 

As man through the process of the ages 
acquires wisdom and knowledge, his own 
activity is quickening and approximating 
more to the planetary and stellar motions. 
In war, in means of communicating news, in 
transport from place to place, in agriculture 
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and in architecture the race is swifter now 
than in the days of yore. The aim of 
civilisation seems to be to get through the 
greatest quantity of work in the smallest 
quantity of time. It may be even that we 
are hurrying on too quick, losing sight of 
the old saw, that there is luck in leisure, 
It is to be hoped that, while our brains work 
harder and our fingers ate busy for longer 
stretches at once than those of savages, 
they are also working to better purpose. A 
modern novelist lately introduced us to a 
figment of his own creation—a coquettish 
lady three thousand years old, whose light 
feet pacing up and down the granite steps 
of her subterranean palace stairs had ren- 
dered those hard steps concave; so that 
changes can succeed each other at any 
imagined rate of slowness as well as of quick- 
ness. ‘The speed of light, no less than the 
extraordinary slowness of the wearing down 
to ocean’s floor of the all but everlasting 
hills, brings before us the marvellous concep- 
tion of an element, a condition, an attribute 
or an entity, which both in its narrowness 
and its breadth proclaims itself infinite. 
Divide time as we like, we cannot reacha 
part of a second so short that something 
may not be done. On the other hand, its 
expansion is so elastic that we cannot con- 
template changes so gradual but that there is 
enough duration, enough of ages and zons, 
for those changes to be stupendous. 
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SOME LETTERS FROM BERNARD BARTON 


By MARGARET HOWITT 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. TWIDLE, A. QUINTON, &c. 


><OVERS of the Essays of 
; Charles Lamb will recall the 
two sonnets to “ Elia,” from 
the facile pen of the Quaker 
poet, Bernard Barton. “Dear 
B.B.,” Lamb loved to call 





him, telling him, in 1826: “ Hood, after Dr. 
Watts, apostrophised thee the Busy Bee, and 
well dost thou deserve it for thy labours in 
the Muses’ gardens, wandering over parterres 
of Think-on-mes and Forget-me-nots, to a 
total impossibility of forgetting thee.” 


It is not, however, for the sake of Barton’s 
easy-flowing poetic contributions to the 
innumerable annuals that flourished in the 
early decades of the century, or for his 
hymns still sung on Sabbaths in Protestant 
places of worship, that this gifted member of 
the Society of Friends is honoured and 
recollected. His name and fame rest now, 
and will continue so to do, on the fact of 
his intimacy with Lamb, and with his own 
son-in-law, Edward Fitzgerald—that Suffolk 
gentleman and choice scholar whom the 
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late Lord Tennyson held so dear—the 
“Old Fitz” to whom “Tiresias” is dedicated. 
Coupled with this distinction of being the 
chosen associate of foremost men of letters, 
there remains the intrinsic merit of Barton’s 
cheerful, contented, industrious career. His 
life has been worthily depicted by Fitzgerald, 
and the work being now out of print, truly 
“elegant extracts ” from it have been recently 
preserved for us by Edward Verrall Lucas in 
his masterly monograph, “ Bernard Barton 
and His Friends.” * 

I purpose in these pages to glance 
over a bundle of Barton’s hitherto un- 
published letters, and I cannot better 
introduce them than by first relating an 
incident connected with the year 1853. 
The weather was intensely cold in the 
month of February, and people perished 
in the deep snow in various parts of the 
kingdom, especially on Dartmoor. My 
mother, Mary Howitt, was residing in a 
curious and very picturesque cottage, sur- 
rounded by an extensive garden, situated 
on West Hill, Highgate, and called The 
Hermitage. 

Writing to my father, then in Australia, 
she remarks, in a letter dated February 15, 
1853: “I have had the garden walks cleared 


* Published by Edward Hicks, jun., 14, Bishopsgate 
Without. London: 1893. 


of snow several times, and am full of anxiety 
about the plants in the greenhouse, which, 
notwithstanding the fire, are touched by the 
frost. We have a funny little lad, whom I 
took in the depth of the winter to sweep the 
paths, open the gate, and run errands. Very 
poor and dirty and forlorn he was to begin 
with. He had a large head, a large stomach, 
and thin legs. The doctor said he suffered 
from a dropsical tendency, the result of 
scarlet fever. He was living, when we first 
saw him, in Kentish Town, with his father, 
mother, and six brothers and sisters, all 
occupying one room that contained one 
bed. I therefore determined to take this 
poor lad out of such a den of misery and 
moral taint. Now he lives here; we have 
had good clothes made for him, and he has 
plucked up in the most marvellous way. 
We insist on cleanliness, and he is well 
washed every day. He puts on his suit 
before dinner, and is in regular training for 
a clever page. You never saw a pleasanter 
change. His countenance is becoming in- 
telligent, and he really seems very fond of us 
all; and the comfort of having such a little 
chap to send errands and to do rough work 
is inconceivable ; and as we have taken upon 
ourselves the responsibility of such a little 
wild offshoot of humanity, we think it only 
right to give him some religious instruction 
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each evening. I allow him also a penny a 
week for keeping the table-cloths nice. I 
am his banker, and have now of his pocket- 
money elevenpence.” 

And here let all gentle philanthropists and 
lovers of small human waifs and strays take 
warning by the sequel! The promising page, 
growing so fat that he shed his buttons like 
Peggotty, declined work and Biblical instruc- 
tion, and finally took himself off to his old 
haunts in Kentish Town. There, too, 
evidently from a desire to possess ready 
cash, irrespective of the money at his 
banker’s, he surreptitiously disposed of piles 
of letters belonging to my mother, which 
had been deposited in an old chest, selling 
them as waste paper for a few pence to a 
cheesemonger. The tradesman freely used 
the manuscripts to wrap up his Dorset 
butter and double Gloster, until, perceiving 
the signature of “‘ Charles Dickens,” or some 
other well-known autograph, he very honestly 
returned the residue to the lady to whom they 
were addressed. 


Amongst the salvage from this literary 
wreck, we have valuable communications 
from Bernard Barton, Mary Russell Mit- 
ford, and Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell, 
Oddly enough, as we open those of 
the first-named, we find “B.B.” saying 
to William Howitt, on 29th 2mo., 1828: 
“T hear nothing at all of my poor 
MS. Whether it is in any _book- 
seller’s hands, or the pastrycook’s, or 
the trunkmaker’s [he might have 
added the cheesemonger’s], I know not, 
but I suppose I shall learn its fate some 
day or other.” 

Let us picture to ourselves the 
writer’s surroundings. He dates 
from the little town of Woodbridge, 
in: Suffolk. As a young Quaker 
widower, with one infant child, his 
sole earthly treasure, his Lucy, he 
had accepted, about the year 1809, 
the post of clerk in the bank of 
Messrs. Alexander, of that place; 
and he remained in their service until 
his death, forty years later. Before 
Barton took up his residence in a 
house belonging to his employers, he 
lodged for many years with an excel- 
lent Quakeress, Ann Knight, her mother 
and sisters. 

“So A. K. keeps a school,” wrote 
Charles Lamb, to whom Barton had introduced 
her.* ‘“ She teaches nothing wrong, I’ll answer 
for *t. I have a Dutch print of a school- 
mistress ; little old-fashioned Fleminglings, 
with only one face amongst them. She isa 
princess of a schoolmistress, wielding a rod 
more for form than use; the scene, an old 
monastic chapel, with a Madonna over her 
head, looking just as serious, as thoughtful, 
as pure, as gentle as herself. ’Tis a type of 
thy friend.” 

Lamb, like Barton, was a prisoner at the 
desk, and in 1823 had given the latter very 
prudent advice not to trust to the reading 
public for support, saying: “ Keep to your 
bank, and the bank will keep you.” 

Thus encouraged by the successful clerk 
at the India Office, Barton wisely accepted 
his daily drudgery, and writes to William 
Howitt: ‘ Woodbridge, 2/15, 1827. If the 
end of existence be what is usually called 
‘getting on in the world,’ poetry is certainly 


* See ‘‘ Bernard Barton and His Friends,” p. 33 
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a dead weight in the race, for where one 
wins the plate fifty are thrown out. In my 
own case I had nothing to lose. Poetry has 
gained me little pecuniary profit, but it is a 
moot point with me if the time spent on it 
would have turned to much better account. 
What it might have done is no proof of 
what it would have done. While I am at 
the bank I keep verses at arms’ length. 
When I was a younger rhymer,* and rode my 
hobby more furiously, I used to steal a few 
minutes now and then even to scribble on 
the sly, and often to con over a couplet or a 
stanza when my hands were busy smoothing 
out notes ; but at that time I used to have a 
good deal of such work, so that, without 
cheating my employers, I could give my 
thoughts and fancies a roving commission. 
But of later years my head has had to work 
as well as my fingers, and I will defy any 
man to add up or calculate, and compose 
. simultaneously. But when my day’s work is 
done, and I am fairly in my own back-room 
for the evening, rhyming seems at times my 
only resource; and so I rhyme, comforting 


* His first published work, ‘‘ Metrical Effusions,” 
appeared in 1812; his last, called ‘‘ Household Verses,” 
in 1845, and was dedicated to the Queen. 
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myself, as best I may, that if I might do it 
better, I might also do it worse.” 

Shortly afterwards he wrote as follows to 
his “dear William,” concerning Charles 
Pemberton, a fascinating and very un- 
fortunate man, who gained a precarious 
living as a lecturer on dramatic art: “ 3/3, 
1827. About a fortnight or three weeks ago, 
Pemberton applied to me for recommenda- 
tion letters to Bury and Cambridge. I gave 
him one to each place, and procured him 
three others from Major Moor, a gentleman 
resident near this place, whose word and 
influence I thought likely to be much more 
effective than mine. An evening or two ago 
I was somewhat startled by the following 
note from my friend the major: ‘ Dear B. 
In consequence of my commendatory notes 
given at your request to our friend P., I 
have received intimation from Bury that Mr. 
P. is well known there—somewhat too well 
—under another name. There may be some 
mistake about this, and he may be incorrectly 
described ; still, it will be well that you, 
before you extend your recommendation, 
should ascertain how far the fact may be 
well founded. To me, a wicked fellow, a 
play-goer, and what not, it is nothing if I do 
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err a little, more or less, in such matters ; 
but you, one of the elect, to patronise 
reprobates! It must not be mentioned in 


Gath nor published in Askelon; nor in 


Woodbridge nor Ipswich. I therefore give 
you the friendly hint (aside), lest the shadow 
of thy broad-brim should not suffice to hide 
the blush which may arise on learning that 
thy commended friend prove a disciple of 
the evil one.’ Of course, this note at first 
nonplussed me somewhat, but I have since 
seen the writer, and am better satisfied to 
find that, though he thought it wiser to give 
me this cautionary hint, he thinks it probable 
that there may be some confusion of identity 
with some other person. At any rate, he 
assures me that he does not at all regret 
having given this recommendation, and I 
feel equally quiescent about mine. As Moor 
says, the man is a clever fellow, let him be 
what he may to boot; we did what we did 
with a kind intention, and if we have erred, 
it’s an error on the right side. .... If I 
hear more of our ingenious friend I will let 
thee know, but he is so eccentric and 
uncertain in his movements, that the next I 
hear of him may_be his orating and atti- 
tudinising for the benefit of the good people 
of Norway. He was so taken with a Norway 
landscape by Everdingen when last here that 


he vowed ‘Cotte quil 
coute’? he would go 
there.” 

Here it may be worth 
mentioning that B.B. 
was one of the very first 
of his sect to beautify 
his home with works of 
art; so that Lamb, 
speaking of his study, 
says : 

** Where books and prints for 
delectation 


Hang, rather than vain ostenta- 
tion.” 


Besides other paintings 
he had a Virgin and 
Child, where most mem- 
bers of the Society would 
merely have admitted the 
historical print of 
Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians, as the sole 
adornment of a formal 
parlour, with the spotless furniture in the 
most precise order. 

A word, too, must be spent on Major 
Edward Moor, to whom Barton refers in the 
last quoted letter. He was a retired Indian 
officer, the author of “ Oriental Fragments,” 
and other works ; one of these being a calm, 
circumstantial account of the mysterious 
ringing of the bells in his house at Great 
Bealings, in Suffolk, written for sale at a 
Woodbridge bazaar in 1841. It contained 
a metrical prologue and epilogue by Barton, 
together with a letter by him to the author. 
On Tuesday, Feb. 2, 1834, the bells had 
commenced an unaccountable and violent 
ringing without any visible agency, which 
continued more or less till March 27, being 
fifty-three days. On publishing an account 
of the annoyance in the Jpswich Journal, 
Major Moor received a number of letters, 
suggesting that there were mice or rats in 
the walls, or mischievous servants or some- 
body in concert with the servants ; but he 
took measures to ascertain if any such causes 
existed, and satisfied himself that they did 
not. On the other hand, the letter produced 
a number of accounts of similar ringings and 
other hauntings from all parts of the king- 
dom ; one informant mentioning that he 
had had the wires cut, and yet the bells rang 
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as fast as ever. Barton, in his printed letter 
to Major Moor, says: “If I knew how thy 
bells were rung, methinks I would not tell 
everyone ; though I should like to be able to 
gratify thy own rational curiosity.” 

After this digression we return once more 
to B.B.’s unprinted correspondence. In 
1827 his book of poems, “ A Widow’s Tale,” 
appeared, and he writes to William Howitt: 
«3/15, 1827, I am very glad my little 
book pleases Mary and thee so well 
I am quite aware that to have chosen 
Methodists and their wives for heroes and 
heroines in my leading story is enough to 
condemn it a@ priori with many. Charles 
Lamb, after gilding the pill by saying that he 
admits my skill in telling the Widow’s Tale, 
honestly owns it too horrible for his taste. 
He says he holds that the exposition of such 
atrocities ought ever to be perpetrated in 
prose.” ‘ An artist of my acquaintance,” he 
adds, “lately painted a Blackamoor praying, 
and that,.not filling his canvas, he stuck in 
his little girl beside Blacky, looking on; and 
when he had done, did not know what to 
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not refresh their souls and quicken their 
imaginations after their waiting on the spirit 
in silent Meeting with the entrancing pages 
of Tennyson ; nor did his own devotion to 
poetry and the fine arts in general make him 
a highly esteemed member of the Society, 
one minister on a religious visit paid to the 
Friends in Woodbridge terming him “The 
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call it.” So Lamb dubbed it “ The Young 
Catechist,” and furnished the folowing 
dialogue in verse, which dubbed it an his- 
torical painting, and at once got it into the 
Suffolk Street Exhibition. 


*** While this tawny Ethiop prayeth, 
Painter, who is she that stayeth 
By, with skin of whitest lustre ; 
Sunny locks, a shining cluster ; 
Saint-like seeming to direct him 
To the Power that must protect him ? 
Is she of the heaven-born three : 
Meek Hope, strong Faith, sweet Charity? 
Or some cherub?’ 


‘ They you mention 
Far transcend my weak invention. 
"Tis a simple Christian child, 
Missionary young and mild. 
From her store of Script’ral knowledge 
(Bible-taught without a college), 
Which by reading she could gather, 
Teaches him to say, Our Father 
To the Common Parent, who 
Colour ne’er respects, nor hue ; 
White and Black in Him have part, 
Who looks not to the skin, but heart.’ ” 


In Barton’s day young women Friends did 


Versifying Man,” and adding, “ Ah! that’s a 
thing quite out of my way.” * 

These circumstances easily account for his 
writing to William Howitt: “4/6, 1827. I 
have long been of the opinion that the 
human and religious interest of poetry, if I 


* This incident is mentioned in “‘ Bernard Barton and 
His Friends,” p. 68. 
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may so express myself, may be more cordially 
united than many seem to think, and though 
I believe that by attempting to blend them 
I have, perhaps, pro tempore pleased few 
readers, I am not discouraged. Many 
entirely literary folk, lovers of poetry from 
taste and natural feeling, only seem to shrink 
from the introduction of anything bearing 
on religion as either necessarily involving 
dulness or the discussion of theological 
dogma. Rigid religionists, on the other 
hand, are apt to consider anything in the 
form of a tale as very apocryphal, and to 
deprecate all appeal to our simply human 
feelings as a use of carnal and unregenerate 
means. I hold with neither side, so I half 
suspect that ‘frigids and rigids,’ shake their 
heads at me, at best as a well-meaning but 
mistaken sort of a body. But never mind ! 
Among the Moderates in each division are 
many worthy and excellent persons, who are 
not unmindful of the injunction to add to 
their zeal charity; and the Ultras in both 
classes I never could hope to please.” 

This letter had the following postscript: 
* Ann (Knight) sends love to her kinswoman, 
not without some expression of self-reproach 
for not having written to her ere this. Had 
I thought to have told her when I was sending 
my book to you, she would have written 
then, but in my hurry I quite forgot that she 
had kith, kin, or ally in your good town. I 
must add, too, in extenuation of any seeming 
neglect on her part, that from six in the 
morning till late at night her time is very 
closely occupied, so as scarcely ever to leave 
her a leisure quarter of an hour, except for 
necessary rest and quiet.” 

In a letter to Mary Howitt, dated Wood- 
bridge, 6/3, 1831, Barton says: 

“« My Lucy had written a most delectable 
little tome, an 18mo of about 200 pages, and 
I really thought I could not have got anyone 
to take it, but at last Souter, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, has magnanimously ventured to 
run all risques and costs; and I hope in 
about a month that ‘Bible Letters for 
Children, by Lucy Barton’ will be ‘to be 
had of all booksellers,’ as the phrase goes ; 
that is to say, that it will be owt. I hope no 
disappointment will make me ouf in my 
calculation. But what is it about? I think 
I hear thee ask ; didn’t I take up my pen to 
interest thee as my friend and its author’s, 
being thyself too a mother with little book- 
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reading bairns, and an authoress to boot, in 
this bantling of ours? Certainly. Well, 
then, it is about Adam and Eve, and Cain 
and Abel, the Deluge, Abram and his family, 
Joseph who was sold into Egypt, and the 
famine there; Moses, who brought Israel 
out, and the wonders he wrought; and 
Samuel and Saul, and David and Goliath, 
and David and Jonathan, and Elijah and 
Elisha, and Jonah and Hezekiah, and Josiah 
and the Captivity ; Daniel and the three in 
the fiery furnace, and Belshazzar and 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Esther and Mordecai. 
O, I had forgotten my two especial favourites ! 
The letter about Ruth, and that about the 
little captive maid and Naaman the Syrian. 
I think William and thee will both like the 
work, on the whole. I have made a promise 
to write some opening verses. But how to 
begin them, though I have racked my poor 
head till it aches and aches, I can’t imagine. 
Do, Mary, try and pitch the key for me, as 
singers say—give me a line or stanza to 
begin with, and then, perhaps, I can tag 
others to it; but they must be sent pretty 
soon, or I shall have blundered on somewhat 
less pretty of my own.” 

This request was speedily followed by a 


second letter to Mary Howitt, dated 6/18, 


1831. He says: “I am really sorry so 
soon to put thee to the cost of postage again 
for what I fear will be scarcely worth it, but 
if by writing thus promptly I spare thee the 
time and trouble of an attempt at what 
might prove like task-work, I am inclined to 
think, judging of thee by myself, that I shall 
be forgiven—especially as, after the fashion 
of the Egyptian taskmasters of yore, I 
seemed to require bricks without supplying 
straw. In other words, dear Mary, I had 
scarcely sent off my last when I was 
reproached by my own conscience and my 
own child for my laziness in calling in the 
aid of one who had never seen a line of the 
MS. So I set myself ‘doggedly’ to work 
the evening before last, and have strung 
together about thirty eight-line stanzas of 
verses on the old Bible days, which please 
Lucy passing well, and may, I hope, satisfy 
others tolerably. I cannot say much for 
them, unless it be in the words of Sir John, 
who, when upbraided for the rawness of his 
recruits, observed: ‘ Tut, tut; theyll fill a pit 
as well as better,’ so my rhymes may stop a 
gap. I am quite convinced thou wouldst 
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have either furnished or suggested 





better ; but then, as Lucy observes, 
it would have been hardly fair for 
us to have won or attempted to 
win fame under false colours. 

It may seem odd, but I really j 
feel as much if not a> 
more solicitude about 

the lot of this little 

Child’s Book than I 

ever did for one of 

my own.” 

Later on in the 

same year (10/31, 
1831) Bernard Bar- 
ton writes to Mary 
Howitt, urging her 
to co-operate in rais- 
ing the tone of The 
Friends’ Magazine “TI 
should regret,” he 
adds, “if the only 
periodical ever at- 
tempted amongst us 
should fall to the 
ground for lack of support from the few 
among our body whose literary reputation is 
connected with our Society.” 

I am not aware that my mother complied 
in this labour of love—certain it is, however, 
that neither of my parents had any desire to 
stand aloof from the praiseworthy effort 
which Barton and a few other enterprising 
Friends were then making to place the 
Society on an intellectual level with those of 
other denominations. Consequently, they 
both gave articles to the Aurora Borealis, 
an annual started by some young Quaker 
aspirants after culture, and which was pub- 
lished at Newcastle-on-Tyne at the close of 
1832. 

The staff of writers contained Amelia 
Opie; likewise the noted translator of 
“Tasso,” Jeremiah Wiffen, to whose good 
offices may be ascribed the permission to 
dedicate the modest volume to John, Duke 
of Bedford. B.B. was a most generous 
contributor, supplying both the introductory 
and valedictory verses and other poems. In 
his “ L’Envoi” he pronounces this annual 
to be: 

** Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 


Candid meanings best express, 
Mind of quiet Quakeress !” 


These lines harmonise with the frontispiece. 


BERNARD BARTON'S GRAVE 


It represents the Quaker bride. It was 
painted, Wilfred Whitten tells us in his 
“ Quaker Pictures ” (Second Series), by Old 
Tom Richardson, a Tyneside connoisseur, 
and reproduced by William Finden, the 
engraver of “The Gallery of the Graces,” 
“‘ Byron’s Beauties,” and other drawing-room 
albums then in vogue. 

B.B., the genial bard and conscientious 
banking-clerk, departed this life February 19, 
1849, deeply regretted by all his comrades 
and fellow towns-folk. Upwards of fifteen 
years later, Mary Howitt, writing to her 
elder daughter from Felixstowe, September 
29, 1864, remarks :— 

“Your father and I visited Woodbridge 
yesterday. There we saw Bernard Barton’s 
old home, the little quiet house behind the 
Bank, and the small room where he wrote 
his poetry and his letters, his bedroom, his 
kitchen, and that which used to be his draw- 
ing-room. We heard many traits of his charac- 
ter, all carefully treasured up in the mind of 
our informant. We found that his dear friend 
and housekeeper—the Mary Unwin of his life 
—has now been dead these five years; and 
that his daughter Lucy, Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
lives at Brighton. We were told in their 
old home, that she was then in Woodbridge, 
at the house of Mr. Jones, the surgeon, and 
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there we went to call on her. But she was 
gone. Mr. Jones, however, we saw. He 
took us into his sumptuous drawing-room, 
and talked to us about, ‘old Barton,’ 
‘dear old Barton,’ ‘good old Barton,’ 


since whose death Woodbridge had never 
been itself. 

“We saw, too, the Seckford Hospital, a 
most beautiful home for the old and decayed 
in estate, truly a noble, magnificent place ; 
and here was an old Gabriel Arnold, who is 
mentioned in the Great Bealings bell-ringing. 
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We thought we should like to see him and 
hear all about that vocal mystery. But such 
a poor old muddle-headed creature he was 
as I never hardly saw before, living in his 
two beautiful rooms! He had the queerest 
face suggestive of Mephistopheles. With 
these visits and reminiscences, our interest 
in the quiet little town ceased.” 

The illustrations to this paper have been 
obtained through the courtesy of Mr. Samuel 
Alexander, both of whose parents were re 
lated to Bernard Barton. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF PAPER-STAINING 


By LEWIS F. DAY 


ALL-PAPERS were undoubt- 

4) edly first made in imitation 

of other hangings. It follows 

that they are of later origin 

than the materials they were 

designed to imitate. Indeed, 

they are, comparatively speaking, modern. 

There is no occasion, therefore, to go back 

to the origin of paper-making, or to the 

invention of printing; nor need we discuss 

the antiquity of velvet, damask, painted wall 

decoration, or stamped leather; sufficient 

for our purpose that it was in imitation of 

one or other of these fabrics that wall paper 
was first made. 

The earliest printed were probably “ flock ” 
papers: at all events flock preceded distemper 
printing, although it was not originally 
applied to paper. Acertain Le Francois, of 
Rouen, the centre of a cloth manufacturing 
district where woollen waste was in abun- 
dance, conceived the idea of utilising the 
refuse fibre for the production of cloth 
hangings with a design in imitation of woven 
pile. What he did, was to paint a pattern in 
size or varnish upon some plain textile 
fabric, and to sprinkle over it finely-powdered 
woollen dust, which adhered to the painted 
part only and so gave a pattern in relief. 

From this hand-painting to stencilling was 
but a step, and from stencilling to printing 
only another. Jerome Lanyer, who in 1634 
took out a patent in London for a process 
of flocking, probably hailed from Rouen. 


But his hangings were not paper hangings. 
In fact, these could not be made until paper 
was to be got stout enough to bear the 
weight of flock; and it was perhaps a 
hundred years or more before flock paper 
was in vogue. Certain paper hangings of 
which there is record towards the very 
beginning of the eighteenth century in Eng- 
land, were not printed but stamped in some 
way ; but of that more anon. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
we were exporting flock paper to France, where 
it went by the name of papier d Angleterre. 
Madame de Pompadour had a room hung 
with it at Versailles. Naturally it’ was soon 
imitated in France ; and in 1765 a heavy tax 
on English wall papers gave such impetus to 
the manufacture there as practically to put a 
stop to our French trade. 

In the reign of Queen Anne paper 
decorated in distemper was largely imported 
from China. This was probably intended 
more for the covering of screens than of 
walls, and was in fact produced in compara- 
tively small sheets, although the designs 
(flowers, pagodas, butterflies, &c.) extended 
over a considerable area ; and if it was not 
actually the beginning of our wall paper 
manufacture, it did much to stimulate it. 
The Chinese paper was chiefly hand-painted, 
but in some cases it was in part executed by 
stencil; and so in our English wall papers 
of the middle of last century, though the 
outline of the design was printed, the 
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colours were often stencilled (as to this day 
they are in Japan), and the better class 
work was further supplemented by handwork. 
As the price of labour increased, practices 
which were first introduced by way of 
economy became too costly to employ; and 
eventually the French brought block printing 
to such perfection as to do by it what we 
had been doing by hand-finish. There has 
been an attempt within the last two or three 
years to revive the practice of part-stencilling 
wall papers ; but it is relatively too costly a 
process for all but quite exceptional use ; 
and, though admirable effects are produced 
by such means, one is inclined to ask: Why 
not, if stencilling is to be used, stencil 
straight away upon the walls? The excuse 
for the use of paper is that it can be 
mechanically enriched at such comparatively 
little cost. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the French also imported papers from 
China—at first through the agency of the 
Dutch, but eventually through the East India 
Company, whence they came to be called 
papiers des 
Indes. It was 
only during the 
last twenty years 
of the century 
that this Chinese 
paper began to 
be sent over in 
rolls. The pro- 
duction of con- 
tinuous rolls of 
paper in Europe 
dates from to- 
wards the be- 
ginning of the 
present century. 
The French be- 
gan to make con- 
tinuous cartridge 
in 1819; but it 
was not until the 
abolition of the 
duty upon it, in 
1836, that it 
was generally 
adopted by wall- 
paper printers: 
prior to that the 
long lengths of 
wall paper were 








1, DESIGNED FOR THE KHEDIVES PALACE AT CAIRO, 1865, 
BY OWEN JONES, JEFFREY AND CO. 
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made by pasting together sheets of the usual 
size. 

Block-printing as employed in the pro- 
duction of wall paper differs from ordinary 
block-printing mainly in the huge size of the 
blocks, and in the use of distemper colour 
in place of printer’s ink. The size of the 
blocks, which very often measure 21 inches x 
21 inches, precludes ot course the employ- 
ment of the costly boxwood ordinarily used 
for wood engraving. They are, in fact, cut 
out of pear-tree, as Albert Diirer’s famous 
woodcuts were engraved, the pattern in 
relief and the ground hollowed out; but 
what with the comparative softness of the 
wood and the rather rough use to which the 
blocks are put, if fine lines are required 
another process has to be adopted; strips 
of flat brass wire are hammered into the 
wood block, and its raised edges form the 
surface from which to print ; so where small 
dots are wanted, brass pins are driven into 
the wood, and filed down to an even 
surface. The entire block is often produced 
in this way. Of course, with exceptions 
presently to 
be mentioned, 
each separate 
colour implies a 
separate block 
and a separate 
printing. 

The printing 
press is of the 
simplest descrip- 
tion. Having 
placed his 
block in posi- 
tion, the printer 
puts his foot 
upon a treadle 
which, acting 
upon a_ lever, 
brings down 
upon it the 
weight of a beam 
suspended 
above. In the 
case of some 
very simple 
blocks the 
weight of the 
thing suffices and 
no press is re- 
quired at all. 
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The block hangs over the printer’s bench by 
an elastic strap, so contrived that the work- 
man can bring it down, first into the colour 
trough (or “sieve” as it is called) where it 
is fed with colour, and then on to the paper, 
and from that again back to the sieve, and 
so on, shifting the paper after each printing. 

The uniform ground-tint of the paper 
upon which the pattern is printed used once 
to be laid on by a workman with big flat 
brushes, one in each hand, working in as 
mechanical a fashion as possible—doing, in 
fact, less perfectly what a machine with 
multitudinous hands does now with greater 
perfection and much more expedition. This 
dull distemper ground is very easily soiled ; 
in the case of certain colours especially, the 
least rub gives a shiny appearance. This it 
was that no doubt gave rise to the use of 
*‘ satin” grounds, which are only distemper 
briskly brushed until there is an equal gloss 
all over the surface. 

When a pattern is in several colours, one 
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colour is first printed throughout the length 
of the roll, and then another and another in 
succession. In the case of vari-coloured 
flock, after each printing of size or varnish, a 
coloured flock is dusted on. The flock can 
also be raised to considerable height by 
printing again and again in size upon the 
flock already laid. This, however, is a com- 
paratively modern practice (say, sixty years 
old), now to some extent superseded by the 
embossed materials—paper, canvas, wood 
pulp, and so on—of more recent invention. 
It is unfortunate that the singularly beautiful 
effect produced by the use of coloured flocks 
is marred by the suggestion of stuffiness 
inherent in the material. The latest thing in 
flock printing is the luxurious-looking silk 
flock produced by Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. 

Various metals—gold, silver, bronze— 
which used originally to be employed only in 
the form of leaf-metal have long been printed 
in much the same way as flock; that is to 
say, the pattern is printed in size, and the 
gold or other powder brushed over it with 
something very much like an ordinary 
clothes brush, and then wiped with a 
chamois leather. A further print of lacquer 
over the metal helps to preserve it. Talc is 
printed in the same way, and in the last 
century dry colour was also sometimes 
dusted on; but that practice seems to have 
died out. 

The exception to the rule that one colour 
only is laid on at one printing occurs in the 
case of “ blending,” which is done by artfully 
distributing pigment of two or more colours 
upon the sieve from which the block is fed. 
This blending of colours is at least as old as 
the middle of last century, and some very 
happy effects have been produced that way; 
but there is always the difficulty of the seam, 
where the blending must not occur, or it 
would be impossible to make two strips 
match in colour where they came together 
on the wall. When two or more colours are 
thus used without blending, the process is 
called “ patching.” 

Fifty or sixty years ago, a further variation 
in design was produced by the use of little 
supplementary blocks, representing butter- 
flies, humming-birds, and such like, by 
means of which the creatures were, so to 
speak, dotted about irregularly in the open 
spaces of ground between the flower-work, 
according to the fancy of the printer. Those 
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were days when the printer was supposed to 
have some fancy, and allowed to exercise it. 

Reference has already been made to 
papers stamped in relief. In the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, paper was printed 
more or less in imitation of leather hangings 
from plates, similar to the already mentioned 
blocks made of wood and metal wire, except 
that they were entirely of brass, very deeply 
engraved. The paper was first overlajd with 
gold-leaf and then passed through a press, 
very much like that used in ordinary copper- 
plate printing, the plate itself being heated, 
and by this one operation the pattern was 
both impressed and gilded. That part of 
the gold-leaf which had not been fixed to the 
paper by the impress of the hot plate was 
afterwards wiped off, as in the case otf the 
“tooling” in leather bookbinding, from 
which the process was no doubt derived. 
The burnished effect of the gold fleurs-de-lis 
and other devices on papers of fifty years or 
so ago was produced in that way by stamping 
on gold-leaf with heated dies. 

Paper embossed in high relief, after the 
manner of the gorgeous leathers of Spain 
and Italy, were later produced (as they still 
are) in a press very much like that used in 
coining. A die of the pattern is made in 
intaglio, Of this a cast is taken in paper 
hardened to the consistency of strong mill- 
board, and between these two plates the 
paper, which is necessarily stout and very 


tough, after having been duly gilded and 
lacquered, is passed ; it remains then only to 
paint in the background with oil colour or 
transparent lacquer, and we have something 
so much like the old leather that, on the 
wall, it would be difficult, if possible, to 
detect the difference between the two. 

Paper to be stamped in Jow relief is passed 
between two cylinders, the one engraved in 
intaglio, the other in relief. Early in this 
century, it not before, these rollers were used 
for imparting to paper the texture of tapestry, 
watered silk, or what not. This was not 
done in the workshop of. the paper-stainer. 
The printed rolls were sent to the embosser, 
who used for them the same rollers as he 
used for embossing cloth such as is used 
by bookbinders. Nowadays the embossing 
forms part of the paper-stainer’s business. 
The French especially use it (with more 
effect than taste) to simulate the slight relief 
of embroidery, lace, and so on. 

When the roller came to be used for surface 
printing it was at first in association with the 
block. It was employed, for example, in the 
reign of Louis XVI. and in our own 
“ Adams” period to get those perpendicular 
stripes which form so common a feature of the 
style in vogue. Perhaps it was the practical 
impossibility of printing continuous lines 
quite accurately from blocks which led to the 
adoption of the roller, by means of which it 
was impossible to get the lines anything but 
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true. The roller was in use, however, for 
calico-printing before ever the paper printer 
thought of it, and as paper-hangings at that 
time were largely made in imitation of chintz, 
it is tolerably clear whence the notion of it 
was derived. As a matter of fact, one 
Echardt, of Chelsea, was using, towards the 
latter part of the last century, the same set of 
blocks for printing indifferently both upon 
calico and paper. The rollers used for calico- 
printing could not be used for distemper 
printing. They are engraved in intaglio, and 
print as a copper-plate is printed. The rollers 
for distemper printing must be in relief, and 
print as wood blocks or letterpress are 
printed. 

There was in use, early in this century, 
obviously in imitation of cotton prints, what 
was called a “pinning roller”—that is to 
say, a roller upon which was a delicate pat- 
tern in pinwork, which was used as a diaper 
all over the paper ground, the main pattern 
being printed over it. This was worked by 
hand, and thus forestalls, we may say, the 
machine roller of to-day. The roller was at 


first quite subsidiary to block printing, and 
it was only by degrees that it edged itself, as 
it were, into the trade. It seems now to be 
in a fair way to edge out the block alto- 
gether. 

The first cylinder machine was, some say, 
a Swiss invention. But at the beginning of 
the century, or thereabouts, an Alsatian, 
named Zuber, employed a machine with 
cylinders engraved in intaglio. The first 
machine with cylinders engraved in relief 
was produced in 1842 by Isidore Leroy, of 
Paris. ‘The complicated cylinder machine 
at present in general use is an invention 
which even the French allow to belong to 
this country. 

The rollers now used for paper printing 
are of wood, on which the pattern is raised 
in wire (as for the fine outlines in block- 
printing), but when patches of solid colour 
are required, the shape of leaf, flower, or 
what not, is first outlined in raised wire, and 
the cell thus formed filled up to an even 
surface with solid felt; so that the pattern 
really consists of pads of raised felt enclosed 
with flat wire. A dozen or more of these 
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rollers are attached to a central drum, each 
with its own colour trough to feed it; and, 
as the machinery is set in motion, at one 
single operation the paper is printed succes- 
sively by each roller; and, after being dried 
in transit through the drying-room, is rolled 
up by another machine acting in concert, 
which stops automatically at every length of 
twelve yards. All that the boy in charge 
has to do is, to lift a string, which cuts the 
roll free, and to start the machine again. 
As many as twenty colours can be printed 
at One operation. 

By means of these machines, production 
is, of course, enormously cheapened ; and 
some very effective hangings are produced 
at a very low price. Critically speaking, 
machine-printed papers are really admirable 
in proportion to their modesty; commer- 
cially, perhaps the case is just the reverse, 
and they sell in proportion to their pre- 
tentiousness. Year by year better things 
are being done in machine-printing—as 
there is every reason they should—and they 
are for many purposes good enough; but 
they are not, and in the nature of things 
cannot be, equal to good block-printed 


papers. And those “art advisers” who 
XXXVI—18 
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pretend that they can, speak either in igno- 
rance or in the interests of production by 
machine. For the thin smear of watery 
colour left upon the paper by the roller is 
not to be compared for depth and quality 
to the solid coat of colour laid on by the 
block, and pressed on to the paper, and 
into it. Again, the impossibility of allowing 
one roller-printed colour to dry before the 
other is laid on to it, and the way in which 
the colour is hurriedly dried, at considerable 
heat, instead of being allowed to set natur- 
ally, is all against roller-printing. It goes 
almost without saying that there is not any- 
thing like the same amount of wear in 
machine-printed as in hand-printed papers. 
It is not denied that the machine saves 
labour and cheapens production. In so 
far it has its use. The very block-printer 
avails himself of machinery more or less. 
But it is a truism to say, in proportion as 
the machine goes “of itself,’ and depends 
not on the worker, it is less conducive to 
artistic results. One cannot but regret 
that the improvements in the mechanism of 
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VIII, EMBOSSED PAPER, DESIGNED BY STEPHEN WEBB, 


1893. JEFFREY AND CO, 


manufacture are so invariably in the direc- 
tion of making work cheaper, not better. 
It is a pity, too, that machine printers do 
not try to do what the machine can best 
accomplish, instead of always trying to make 
it imitate handwork. Even so, it must be 
allowed that, by pressing always upon the 
heels of the handicraftsman, the machine 
does, as it were, drive him, if only in self- 
defence, to move on a step. That is all 
very well, provided it do not press him too 
hard! 

Machines are also used for printing what 
are called “sanitary” papers; but in this 
case the rollers are engraved after the 
manner of copper plates, or the cylinders 
used by textile printers, and the printing is 
not in distemper, but in oil or varnish 
colour (as must have been the papers—if 
any—printed in the last century, from calico- 
printers’ rollers), You may recognise the 
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sanitary paper at a glance by the hardness 
of the engraved outlines, by the mechanical 
softness of the stipple shading, by the 
poverty of the thin colour: it is only by 
expérience that you find that the aniline 
colours fly, and that, though the colour may 
be washable, the cheap and nasty paper is 
not. 

In the fashion of wall papers change has 
always been taking place. First we had 
imitations of stuffs; then, in the eighteenth 
century, it was very much the fashion to 
print pictures (more or less) in wall paper— 
a practice the French have never quite given 
up: their style of decoration lends itself 
more to panel pictures, and they produced 
quite important works in that way. It must 
be remembered that wall paper was for a 
long while a luxury, and a rather costly one, 
In France, at all events, it was often 
mounted on canvas-covered stretchers, which 
could be removed unless the incoming 
tenant chose to take it over as a fixture. 
English paper-stainers were never equal to 
the French in the more ambitious pictorial 
productions ; and although, in 1754, one 
Jackson, of Battersea, published a sort of 
catalogue, from which it appears that his 
idea of a wall-paper design was a copy of 
the Apollo Belvedere, the Venus de Medici, 
the Dying Gladiator, or a landscape by 
Poussin, still the greater part of such 
things were, and are, imported, not home- 
made with us. 

Concerning the design of paper-hanging 
until within quite recent times, there is not 
much to be said. For the most part it was 
deliberately imitation, simulating not only 
textiles of all kinds, from common cotton to 
damask and brocade, but painting, stucco, 
wainscot, masonry, granite, marble, tiles; 
anything, no matter what, so long as it did 
not suggest what it was—paper. Naturally 
also the style of paper design followed the 
period, whether it happened to be named 
after Queen Anne, English George, or 
French Louis. From an early date French 
artists of distinction are known to have fur- 
nished designs to paper-stainers—the younger 
Boucher, for example, under Louis XVI, 
and David under the first Empire. But, 
though there is a lingering ‘superstition 
among us that the French are the great 
designers, the truth is they have scarcely 
moved on a step in design during this cen- 
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tury, and their idea of a masterpiece in wall- 
paper design means to this day a picture 
printed in 218 colours or from 750 blocks. 

Our advance in design is always supposed 
to date from the Great Exhibition of 1851 ; 
at all events we have nothing to boast of 
before that time. The reform began with 
Pugin and Owen Jones (cut 1.), who, if they 
were not actually great designers, did very 
much towards directing British taste in the 
way it should go. Nevertheless, thirty years 
ago English manufacturers were still getting 
their more important designs (such as they 
were) from Paris. The little consideration 
given to artistic merit may be gathered from 
the fact that for the most part designs were 
furnished to the paper-stainer by the block 
cutter ! 

In the sixties, some of Mr. Wm. Morris’s 
first papers appeared (cut 1.), and it would 
be difficult to over-estimate the impetus he 
gave to original and personal design. Men 
who in no way found themselves upon him 
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owe something to his vigorous raising of the 
standard of “art in everything,” as he him- 
self would be the first to own his indebted- 
ness to the teaching of Mr. Ruskin. The 
lead of Mr. Morris was quickly followed by 
Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. of Islington, who 
first enlisted in their service such men as 
Wm. Burgess and B. J. Talbot (cut 11.), who 
represent the Gothic revival; E. W. Godwin 
(Iv.), who represents the Japanese manner ; 
Albert Moore, who represents the Neo-classic 
style ; and Walter Crane (cut v.), who speaks 
for himself. It is by the courtesy of Mr. 
Metford Warner (of the firm of Jeffrey & 
Co.), who more than any one else has helped 
to raise the level of English wall-paper manu- 
facture, and especially of English design in 
such things (and to whom I am personally 
indebted for much valuable information on 
the subject of his craft) that I am able to 
illustrate this paper by reproductions which 
go far to show the progress of design. 

Trade appears peremptorily to demand a 
certain conformity with the style in fashion, 
and the artist is seldom able to shake himself 
quite free from its influence; but Messrs. 
Jeffrey & Co. have always given the designer 
a free hand; and in the papers they have 
produced, even in a recognised historic style, 
there is usually something to proclaim the 
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XI. DESIGN BY OWEN W. DAVIS, 1884. 
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artist and to tell that they are to some 
extent of our own day. This is shown in 
the design of Mr. H. W. Batley (vi.) and 
Mr. Stephen Webb (vu. and vii.) 

Another long-established firm of paper- 
stainers, Messrs. Wm. Woollams & Co., 
of Manchester Square, have been good 
enough to let me reproduce some designs 
published by them. One of these (cut Ix.) 
belongs to the first half of the century, and 
another (cut x.) to the eventful year of the 
“Great Exhibition ;” the third (cut XI.) goes 
to show that they do not by any means con- 
fine themselves to the reproduction of old 
work. 

To-day design occupies with us a very im- 
portant position in relation to paper-staining. 
Our work has attracted the wondering atten- 
tion of continental manufacturers, who are 
even asking us to furnish them with designs ; 
and yet at this very moment there is a deter- 
mined effort on the part of upholsterers and 
others to foist upon us once again the worn- 
out styles of the later French Louis—from 
which foolish affectation may common sense 
deliver us! 





COPERNICUS 
By Sir ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.RS. 


>\HE quaint town of Thorn, on 
the Vistula, was more than 
two centuries old, when 
Copernicus was born there 
on the 19th of February, 
1473. Thorn was even, in 
those days, a place of considerable trade, 
lying as it does on the frontier between 
Prussia and Poland, with a commodious 
water-way for traffic between the two 
countries. A view of the town as it was at 
the time of the birth of Copernicus is here 
given. The walls, with their watch-towers, 
will be noted, and the strategic importance 
which the situation of Thorn gave to it in 
the 15th century, still belongs thereto, 
so much so that, a few years ago, the Ger- 
man Government constituted the town a 
fortress of the first class. 





Copernicus, the astronomer, whose dis- 
coveries make him the great predecessor 
of Newton and Kepler, did not come from 
a noble family, as certain other early astro- 
nomers have done, for, though his uncle 
was certainly a bishop, yet his father was a 
tradesman. We are not acquainted with 
any of those details of his childhood or 
youth which are often of such interest in 
other cases where men have risen to exalted 
fame. It would appear that the young 
Nicolaus, for such was his christian-name, 
received his education at home, until such 
time as he was deemed sufficiently advanced 
to be sent to the University at Cracow. 
The education that he there obtained must 
have been in those days of a very primitive 
description, but Copernicus seems to have 
availed himself of it to the utmost. He de- 
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THORN, FROM AN OLD PRINT 


voted himself more particularly to the study 
of medicine, with the view of adopting its 
practice as the profession of his life. The 
tendencies of the future astronomer were, 
however, revealed in the fact that he worked 
hard at mathematics, and, like one of his 
illustrious successors, Galileo, the practice 
of the art of painting had for him very great 
interest, and in it he obtained some measure 
of success. 

By the time he was twenty-seven years 
old, it would seem that Copernicus had 
given up the notion of becoming a medi- 
cal practitioner, and had resolved to devote 
himself to science. He was engaged in 
teaching mathematics, and appears to have 
won considerable reputation. His growing 
fame attracted the notice of his uncle the 
bishop, and, apparently at his suggestion, 
Copernicus took holy orders, and was 
presently appointed to a canonry in the 
cathedral of Frauenburg, near the mouth of 
the Vistula. 

To Frauenburg, accordingly, this man of 
varied gifts retired. Possessing somewhat 
of the ascetic spirit, he resolved to devote 
his life to work of the most serious de- 
scription. He eschewed all ordinary society, 
restricting his intimacies to very grave 
and learned companions, and refusing to 
engage in conversation of any useless kind. 
It would seem as if his gifts for painting 
came under the condemnation of frivolity ; 
at all events, we do not learn that he con- 
tinued to practise them. In addition to 
the discharge of his theological duties, his 
life was divided partly between ministering 
medically to the wants of the poor, and 


partly with his researches in astronomy and 
mathematics. His equipment in the way 
of instruments for the study of the heavens 
seems to have been of a very meagre de- 
scription. He arranged apertures in the 
walls of his house at Allenstein, so that he 
could observé in some fashion the passage 
of the stars across the meridian. That he 
possessed some talent for practical me- 
chanics, is proved by his construction of a 
contrivance for raising water from a stream, 
for the use of the inhabitants of Frauen- 
burg. Relics of this machine are still to be 
seen. 

The intellectual slumber of the Middle 
Ages was destined to be awakened by 
Copernicus. It may be noted, that the 
time at which he appeared coincided with a 
remarkable epoch in the world’s history. 
The great astronomer had just reached man- 
hood, at the time when Columbus discovered 
America. 

Before the publication of the researches 
of Copernicus, the orthodox scientific belief 
averred that the earth was stationary, and 
that the apparent movements of the 
heavenly bodies were indeed real move- 
ments. Ptolemy had laid down _ this 
doctrine 1400 years before. In his theory 
this huge error was associated with so much 
important truth, and the whole presented 
such a coherent scheme for the explanation 
of the heavenly movements, that the Pto- 
lemaic theory was not seriously questioned 
until the great work of Copernicus appeared, 
No doubt others, before Copernicus, had 
from time to time in some vague fashion 
surmised, with more or less plausibility, that 
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PTOLEMY 


the sun, and not the earth, was the centre 
about which the system really revolved. It 
is, however, one thing to state a scientific 
fact; it is quite another thing to be in 
possession of the train of reasoning, founded 
on observation or experiment, by which that 
fact may be established. Pythagoras, it 
appears, had indeed told his disciples that 
it was the sun, and not the earth, which was 
the centre of movement, but it does not 
seem at all certain that Pythagoras had any 
grounds which science could recognise for 
the belief which is attributed to him. So 
far as information is available to us, it would 
seem that Pythagoras associated his scheme 
of things celestial with a number of pre- 
posterous notions in natural philosophy. 
He may certainly have made a correct state- 
ment as to which was the most important 
body in the solar system, but he certainly 
did not provide any rational demonstration 
of the fact. Copernicus, by a strict train of 
reasoning, convinced those who would listen 
to him, that the sun was the centre of the 


to consider the arguments 
which he used, and by which 
he effected that intellectual 
revolution which is always 
connected with his name, 
The first of the great 
discoveries which Coperni- 
cus made relates to the 
rotation of the earth on its 
axis. That general diurnal 
movement by which the 
stars and all other celestial 
bodies appear to move 
completely round the 
heavens once every twenty- 
four hours, had been ac- 
counted for by Ptolemy, 
on the supposition that the 
apparent movements were 
the real movements. In 
his view, the whole celestial 
sphere, containing all the 
stars stuck on its surface, 
did in reality rotate once 
every twenty-four hours 
around the earth at the 
centre. Ptolemy himself 
must have felt, indeed 
we know that he did feel, the 
extraordinary difficulty in- 
volved in the supposition that so stupendous 
a fabric as the celestial sphere, should spin 
in the way supposed. Such movements 
required that many of the stars should travel 
with almost inconceivable velocity. Though 
Ptolemy was not unmindful ot these diffi- 
culties, yet they appeared to him less grave 
than those which would arise from the alter- 
native supposition that the celestial sphere 
stood still and that the earth revolved in 
the centre. Copernicus also saw that 
the daily rising and setting of the heavenly 
bodies could be accounted for either by 
the supposition that the celestial sphere 
moved round and that the earth remained 
at rest, or by the supposition that the 
celestial sphere was at rest while the earth 
turned round in the opposite direction. He 
weighed the arguments on both sides as 
Ptolemy had done, and, as the result of his 
deliberations, Copernicus came to an oppo- 
site conclusion from Ptolemy. To Coper- 
nicus it appeared that the difficulties attend- 
ing the supposition that the celestial sphere 
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revolved were vastly greater than those 
which appeared so weighty to Ptolemy as to 
force him to deny the earth’s rotation. 

Copernicus shows clearly how the ob- 
served phenomena could be accounted for 
just as completely by a rotation of the earth 
as by a rotation of the heavens. He alludes 
to the fact that, to those on board a vessel 
which is moving through smooth water, the 
vessel itself appears to be at rest, while the 
objects on shore seem to be moving past. 
If, therefore, the earth were rotating uni- 
formly, we dwellers upon the earth, oblivious 
of our own movement, would wrongly attri- 
bute to the stars the displacement which 
was actually the consequence of our own 
motion. 

Copernicus saw the futility of the argu- 
ments by which Ptolemy had endeavoured 
to demonstrate that a revolution of the 
earth was impossible. It was plain to him, 
that there was nothing whatever to warrant 
any refusal to believe in the rotation of the 
earth. In his clear-sightedness on this 
matter we have specially to admire the 
sagacity of Copernicus as a natural philoso- 
pher. It had been urged that, if the earth 
moved round, its motion would not be 
imparted to the air, and that therefore the 
earth would be uninhabitable by the terrific 
winds which would be the result of our being 


carried through the air. Copernicus con 
vinced himself that this deduction was pre- 
posterous. He proved that the air must 
accompany the earth, just as his coat re- 
mains round him, notwithstanding the fact 
that he is walking down the street. In this 
way he was able to show that all @ priori 
objections to the earth’s movements were 
absurd, and therefore he was able to com- 
pare together the plausibilities of the two 
rival schemes for explaining the diurnal 
movement. 

Once the issue had been placed in this 
form, the result could not be long in doubt. 
Here is the question: Which is it more likely 
—that the earth, like a grain of sand at the 
centre of a mighty globe, should turn round 
once in twenty-four hours, or that the whole 
of that vast globe should complete a rotation 
in the opposite direction in the same time? 
Obviously the former is far the more simple 
supposition. But the case is really much 
stronger than this. Ptolemy had supposed, 
that all the stars were struck on the surface 
of a sphere. He had no ground whatever 
for this supposition, except that otherwise 
it would have been well-nigh impossible to 
have devised a scheme by which the rotation 
of the heavens around a fixed earth could 
have been arranged. Copernicus, however, 
with the just instinct of a philosopher, con- 
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sidered that the celestial sphere, however 
convenient from a geometrical point of view, 
as a means of representing apparent pheno- 
mena, could not actually have a material 
existence. For, see all that the existence of 
the celestial sphere would involve. In the 
first place it required that all the myriad 
stars should be exactly at the same distance 
from the earth. Of course no one will say 
that this or any other arbitrary disposition 
of the stars is actually impossible, but as 
there was no known physical reason why the 
distances of all the stars, from the earth, 
should be identical, it seemed in the very 
highest degree improbable that the stars 
should be so placed. 

Doubtless, also, Copernicus felt a con- 
siderable difficulty as to the nature of the 
materials from which Ptolemy’s wonderful 
sphere was to be constructed. Nor could 
a philosopher of his penetration have failed 
to observe that, unless that sphere were 
infinitely large, there must have been space 
outside it, which consideration would 
open up other difficult questions. Whether 
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infinite or not, it was obvious 
that the celestial sphere must 
have a diameter hundreds or 
thousands of times as great as 
the earth, Copernicus observed 
that this fact showed that the 
stars and other celestial bodies 
must be all vast objects. He 
was thus enabled to put the 
question in a still more con- 
clusive form: Which is it more 
rational to suppose, that the 
earth should turn round on its 
axis once in twenty-four hours, 
or that thousands of mighty 
stars should circle round the 
earth in the same time, many of 
them having to describe circles 
a thousand times greater in 
circumference than the circuit 
of the earth at the equator? The 
obvious answer pressed upon 
Copernicus with so much force 
that he was compelled to reject 
Ptolemy’s theory of the stationary 
earth, and to attribute the diurnal 
rotation of the heavens to the 
revolution of the earth on its 
axis. 

Once this tremendous step had 
been taken, the great difficulties which beset the 
monstrous conception of the celestial sphere 
vanished, for the stars need no longer be 
regarded as all situated at the same distances 
from the earth. Copernicus saw that they 
might lie at the most varied degrees of re- 
moteness, some being hundreds or thousands 
of times further away than others. The 
complicated structure of the celestial sphere 
as a material object, disappeared altogether, 
it remained only as a geometrical entity, 
whereon we find it convenient to indicate the 
places of the stars. Once the Copernican 
doctrine had been fully set forth, it was im- 
possible. for anyone who had both the in- 
clination and the capacity to understand it, 
to withhold their acceptance of its truth. 
The doctrine of a stationary earth had gone 
for ever. 

Copernicus having established a theory of 
the celestial movements which deliberately 
set aside the stability of the earth, it seemed 
natural that he should endeavour to extend 
this doctrine still further. It had been 
universally admitted that the earth lay un- 
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supported inspace. Copernicus had further 
shown that it possessed a movement of ro- 
tation. Its want of stability being thus 
recognised, it seemed reasonable to inquire 
whether the earth might not also have some 
other kind of movements as well. In this, 
Copernicus essayed to solve a problem far 
more difficult than that which had hitherto 
occupied his attention. It was a compara- 
tively easy task to show how the diurnal 
movements could be accounted for by the 
rotation of the earth. It was a much more 
difficult undertaking to demonstrate that the 
planetary movements which Ptolemy had 
represented with such success, could be com- 
pletely explained by the supposition that each 
of those planets revolved uniformly round 
the sun, and that the earth was also a 
planet, accomplishing a complete circuit of 
the sun once in the course of a year. 

It would be impossible in a sketch like 
the present to enter into any detail as to 
the geometrical propositions on which this 
beautiful investigation of Copernicus de- 
pended. We can only just mention a few 
of the leading principles. It may be laid 
down in general that, if an observer is in 
movement, he will, if unconscious of his 
movement, attribute to the fixed objects 
around him a movement equal and opposite 
to that which he actually possesses. <A 
passenger on a canal-boat sees the objects 
on the banks appear to move backward 
with a speed equal to that by which he is 
himself advancing forwards. By an applica- 
tion of this principle, we can account for 
all the phenomena of the movements of the 
planets, which Ptolemy had so ingeniously 
represented by his moving circles. Let us 
take, for instance, the most characteristic 
feature in the irregularities of the outer 
planets. It is well known that Mars, 
though generally advancing from west to 
east among the stars, occasionally pauses, 
retraces his steps for a while, again pauses, 
and then resumes his ordinary onward 
progress. Copernicus showed clearly how 
this effect was produced by the real motion 
of the earth, combined with the real motion 
of Mars. In the adjoining figure we repre- 
sent a portion of the circular tracks in 
which the earth and Mars move in accord- 
ance with the Copernican doctrine. I show 
particularly the case where the earth comes 
directly between the planet and the sun, 


because it is on such occasions that the 
retrograde movement (for so this backward 
movement of Mars is termed) is at its 
highest. Mars is then advancing in the 
direction shown by the arrow-head, and the 
earth is also advancing in the same direc- 
tion. We, on the earth, however, being 
unconscious of our own motion, attribute, 
by the principle I have already explained, 
an equal and opposite motion to Mars. 
The visible effect upon the planet is, that 
Mars has two movements, a real onward 
movement in one direction, and an ap- 
parent movement in the opposite direc- 
tion. If it so happened that the earth 
was moving with the same speed as Mars, 
then the apparent movement would exactly 
neutralise the real movement, and Mars 
would seem to be at rest relatively to the 
surrounding stars. Under the actual cir- 
cumstances, however, the earth is moving 
faster than Mars, and the consequence is, 
that the apparent movement of the planet 
backwards exceeds the real movement for- 
wards, the net result being the apparent 
retrograde movement. 

With consummate skill, Copernicus 
showed how the applications of the same 
principles could account for the character- 
istic movements of the planets. His 
reasoning in due time bore down all 
opposition. The supreme importance of 
the earth in the system vanished. It had 
now merely to take rank as one of the 
planets. 

The same great astronomer now for the 
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first time rendered something like a rational 
account of the changes of the seasons. 
Nor did certain of the more obscure 
astronomical phenomena escape his atten- 
tion, but we must forbear to enter into 
further details. 

He delayed publishing his wonderful dis- 
coveries to the world until he was quite an 
old man. He had a well-founded appre- 
hension of the storm of opposition which 
they would arouse. However, he yielded at 


last to the entreaties of his friends, and his 
book was sent to the press. Ere it made 
its appearance to the world, Copernicus 
was seized by mortal illness. A copy of 
the book was brought to him on May 23, 
1543. We are told that he was able to 
touch it and to see it, but no more, anda 
few hours afterwards he died. He was 
buried in that Cathedral of Frauenburg, 
with which his life had been so closely 
associated. 





FARNHAM CASTLE 


By THE Rev. PrREcENTOR VENABLES, M.A, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALEXANDER ANSTED 
CONCLUDING PAPER 


SE know nothing of the con- 
dition of the castle and its 
occupants—if it had any— 
during the Commonwealth. 
At the Restoration, Bishop 
Duppa, on his translation 

from Salisbury, found the castle “ much 

dilapidated and ruinous, although not quite 
demolished.” Brighter days had then begun 
to dawn. During the two years he was 
bishop he spent £2400 on the building, 
and made it partially habitable. The work 
begun by Duppa was completed by his 
successor, Bishop Morley, the faithful chap- 
lain of Charles II. in his exile, and subse- 
quently of his aunt Elizabeth, the dis- 
crowned queen of Bohemia. Morley’s 
honoured memory sheds a holy fragrance 
through the house of which he was practi- 
cally the rebuilder—* the restorer of paths 
to dwell in.” His benefactions to his See 
were unbounded. On the castle alone, 
during his lifetime, he expended more 
than £10,000, rebuilding the south front, 
restoring the ruined hall, and forming a new 
chapel, to take the place of the medizval 
chapel, dismantled by the Parliamentary 
soldiers. Where Bishop Morley’s new chapel 
was situated is not absolutely certain. It is 
asserted by some that the present drawing- 
room was formerly the chapel, its destina- 
tion being changed by Bishop Thomas 
(1761-1781), who, it is said, formed the 





present chapel out of a portionof Morley’snew 
building, transferring to it the rich woodwork 
which, if not actually the work of Wren and 
Gibbons, certainly breathes their _ spirit. 
Others, with rather greater show of probability, 
maintain that the existing chapel is Morley’s 
own. Certainly it is a typical example of the 
domestic chapel of the Restoration period. 
With the possible exception of the chapel, it 
must be allowed that in his new erections 
at Farnham, though with the best in- 
tentions, Morley, as is said by Grose, 
“displayed neither skill nor judgment, the 
new buildings being neither handsome nor 
convenient.” The present bishop goes further, 
and characterises Morley’s wing as “ probably 
the ugliest thing in the country.” It is of 
brick, coated with cement, and has been made 
uglier since Morley’s time by the substitu- 
tion of a bald horizontal battlement for the 
gables which originally broke its monotony. 
Morley also rebuilt the great dining-hall in 
the same modern fashion, casing the outside 
walls with red brick, in the style of the day, 
regardless of the original design. 

A very charming page in the history of 
Farnham is opened by the connection of 
Bishop Morley with the gentle angler, Izaak 
Walton, and his brother-in-law, Thomas 
Ken, the saintly bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Ken was then chaplain to Morley, “ whose 
name,” writes Dean Plumptre, “shines with 
rays reflected from Ken’s brighter lustre.” 
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Morley and Walton’s friendship had begun 
in youth, and lasted more than sixty years 
close and unbroken. On his translation to 
Winchester, in 1662, Morley invited Walton, 
then past seventy, to take up his residence 
with him, and both at Farnham and Chelsea, 
Walton had his modest lodgings. Morley thus 
fully repaid the hospitable shelter which we 
would fain believe (the matter is not beyond 
question) Walton had given him in the late 
troublous times, in his “son Cotton’s” 
home on the banks of the crystal Dove. 
It is not one of the least sacred of the 
many memories which cluster round Farn- 
ham, that it was here that, to quote Words- 
worth’s not too eulogistic lines, with 


oe A pen 
Dropt from an angel's wing,” 


Walton wrote two of the “ Lives ”’—those of 
Donne and Herbert— 


** Satellites burning in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton's holy memory,” 


which have been well termed by Mr. 
Anderdon “the mirror of a gentle spirit 
purified by a simple devotion to God.” 
The first collected edition of the “ Lives,” 
which, even more than his “ Angler,” have 
made Walton’s name immortal, was inscribed 
to Bishop Morley, “ not (Walton says) as a 
dedication, but rather as an humble and 
more public acknowledgment of the long- 
continued, and now daily, favours bestowed 
on him by the bishop.” Morley did not 
survive his old friend a full year. He died 
in the eighty-seventh year of his age, at 
Farnham, early in the morning of October 
29th, 1684, ‘gathered under the feet of St. 
Simon and St. Jude.” Ken was summoned 
from Winchester to receive the bishop’s parting 
benediction, and soothed his dying moments 
with the prayers of the Church. Morley’s 
life was one of strict asceticism; his day 
began at 5 A.M. winter and summer, and 
did not end till r1 P.m., and on the coldest 
mornings he denied himself the comfort of a 
fire, taking onlyone full meal in the twenty-four 
hours. The bed-chamber he had chosen in 
the castle he had so nobly renovated, was a 
little closet about eight feet square, in the 
basement of Bishop Fox’s tower, the bed 
filling a narrow recess beneath the stairs. 
The only window, small and low, looks to 
the east, and we may well conceive the good 


bishop hailing the first beams of the rising 
sun as they streamed in with the strains of his 
chaplain’s Morning Hymn, and bidding his 
soul “ awake ” with it. 

Morley was succeeded by a man of a very 
different stamp, the energetic and versatile 
Peter Mews, “the fighting bishop” (1684— 
1707). In early life Mews had served in the 
Royal army, and had been wounded in one 
of the battles of Newbury. After the 
Restoration he was made Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. Monmouth’s rebellion found 
him Bishop of Winchester, but though no 
longer young, the tidings revived his old 
warlike spirit, like the war-horse “ smelling 
the battle afar off.” The rebel forces were 
on their march through his old diocese. 
Thither he set out with all speed, and aided 
the Royal forces with his military experience, 
giving his own carriage horses to drag the 
Royal artillery to the field of Sedgemoor, and 
directing the fire with a precision which con- 
tributed no little to the success of the day. 
Three years later, the assurance of Mews’ 
staunch loyalty led the unhappy James, in 
the crisis of the Revolution, to contemplate 
Farnham Castle as a safe refuge. The one 
thing recorded of Mews at Farnham is that 
he converted the area of the keep into 
an orchard, and filled up the well, long 
dry, in which the Farnham folk were in the 
habit of hiding their plate and money in 
troublous times. 

Passing over several bishops who have left 
no mark at Farnham, we come to Bishop 
John Thomas (1761-1781), one of the three 
bishops who, at the same time, to the confu- 
sion of historians, bore the same names. This 
particular John Thomas had been tutor 
to George III, and to that he owed his 
promotion. Though not eminent as a 
scholar or as a divine, he was a worthy and 
amiable man, and secured the affections of 
his royal pupil, who with his queen paid 
him yearly visits at Farnham. The bishop 
was uncle to the highly didactic Mrs. Chapone, 
whose writings, now probably completely 
forgotten, were the mental pabulum of our 
great-grandmothers. At one of these royal 
visits, in 1778, Mrs. Chapone was staying 
with her uncle, and we are told the queen 
introduced the Princess-Royal to her, ex- 
pressing the hope that “her daughter had 
adequately profited by her ‘ Letters on the 
Improvement of the Mind.’ ” 
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FARNHAM CASTLE A CENTURY AGO 


Thomas’ successor, the Hon. Brownlow 
North (1781-1820), found the castle much 
neglected and out of order, and spent a con 
siderable sum in repairs and renovations. 
But his residence at Farnham was very inter 
mittent. His wife is described as “a well 
known leader in the fashionable world,” a 
great lover of pleasure and change, and th 
greater part of their time was spent in Italy 
It may be recorded to Bishop North's credit 
that he greatly improved the park by stopping 
unlicensed footpaths and by well-considered 
aor, *} wmly corner Of the park reserved 
for private us 


tations Hie also enclosed the “Plais 
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began his long and splendid reign, there was 
much to be done, and he did it.”"* Among 
other things, he converted Bishop Mews’ 
orchard, at the summit of the keep, into a 
flower garden, and made it accessible by an 
outside staircase from the garden, and by 
casing its crumbling walls with stone saved 
it from imminent ruin. He also restored 
the ancient gate-house by which the castle 
precincts are entered. 

His successor, the gifted Bishop Samud 
Wilberforce, never lived at Farnham at all 
On Bishop Summer's resignation the castle 
was assigned to him for his life, and he wt 
eub living when the fatal acoklaw on the 
Surrey downs deprived th. Church of bet 
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The praiseworthy object of the present 
occupant of the See, Bishop Thorold, has 
been, to use his own words, “to make it 
as easy as possible for a successor to reside 
at the castle.” New windows have been 
opened, a new corridor built, the whole 
house put in perfect repair, and a labyrinth 
of dark and wintry attics, known by the 
singularly inappropriate names of “ Paradise ” 
and “ Arcadia,” has been refitted, warmed, 
and lighted, and now supplies sleeping 
accommodation for candidates for ordi- 
nation at the Ember seasons. Without 
forfeiting anything of its pristine charac- 
ters the castle has thus become, under 
his auspices, a thoroughly warm and cheery 
home. Eleven portraits of Bishops of Win- 
chester have been added to the heirlooms 
of the See. 

The castle precincts are entered through 
the once portcullised archway of a gate- 
house, flanked by the remnants of strong 
towers, battered to pieces in the 
Civil Wars, and restored by Bishop 
Sumner. Immediately to our left 
on entrance is the thirteenth- 
century kitchen, probably the work 
of De Lucy. The wall is pierced 
with five deeply splayed lancets. 
A small square turret rises at the 
outer corner. Behind this, as we 
shall see when we enter, is the 
still older chapel, now the ser 
vants’ hall. The main feature of 
the south front is Bishop Fox's 
stately red-brick tower crowned 
with machicolations, and strength 
ened by octagonal corner turrets 
Marred as it is by good Bishop 
Morley's sash windows, the dignity 
a hts proportions challenges ad 
minmkwon. This cannot be claimed 
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long flight of broad steps, which have been 
trodden by Mary and Elizabeth, James I. 
and Charles I., leads to the hall through 
a vestibule occupying the place of the 
“ screens of the hall,” a feature familiar to 
all university:-men. The crowd of antlers 
affixed to the walls recall the banquets, 
** pontificum cene,” of which for so many 
centuries the hall has been the scene. This, 
though practically rebuilt by Bishop Morley 
in the classical style of the Restoration, with 
a flat-panelled ceiling, and retaining no 
ancient features, must be pronounced a 
noble and finely proportioned apartment. 
It has received many improvements in floor, 
windows, and furniture, from the present 
open-handed holder of the See. The great 


central window now gleams with the coat- 
armour of the nine bishops of Winchester— 
Shakespeare’s two Cardinals, Beaufort and 
Wolsey, among them—who have been 
Keepers of the Great Seal. 
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FARNHAM CASTLE A CENTURY AGO 


Thomas’ successor, the Hon. Brownlow 
North (1781-1820), found the castle much 
neglected and out of order, and spent a con- 
siderable sum in repairs and renovations. 
But his residence at Farnham was very inter- 
mittent. His wife is described as “a well- 
known leader in the fashionable world,” a 
great lover of pleasure and change, and the 
greater part of their time was spent in Italy. 
It may be recorded to Bishop North’s credit 
that he greatly improved the park by stopping 
unlicensed footpaths and by well-considered 
plantations. He also enclosed the “Plais- 
ance,” “ the only corner of the park reserved 
for private use,” and adorned the terrace in 
front of the castle with cedars raised by 
Mrs. North from seeds actually brought 
from Mount Lebanon, which are still its 
chief ornament, though showing marks of 
decay. 

We must hasten over the short remaining 
period. Bishop Tomline (1820-1827, Pitt’s 
tutor, the vigorous opponent of Thomas 
Scott, and Calvinism in general), was only 
at Farnham seven years, and did little if 
anything to the castle. When “ princely 
Bishop Sumner” (1827-1869), “ with his 
fine taste and great understanding of land- 
scape gardening and ample public resources, 


began his long and splendid reign, there was 
much to be done, and he did it.”* Among 
other things, he converted Bishop Mews’ 
orchard, at the summit of the keep, into a 
flower garden, and made it accessible by an 
outside staircase from the garden, and by 
casing its crumbling walls with stone saved 
it from imminent ruin. He also restored 
the ancient gate-house by which the castle 
precincts are entered. 

His successor, the gifted Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce, never lived at Farnham at all. 
On Bishop Sumner’s resignation the castle 
was assigned to him for his life, and he was 
still living when the fatal accident on the 
Surrey downs deprived the Church of her 
ablest and most influential bishop. The 
late Bishop Harold Browne—a name never 
to be mentioned without grateful recollections 
of the benefits conferred on the Church 
by his ripe wisdom, devotion to duty, and 
lovely Christian character—spent largely in 
repairs and alterations. He greatly improved 
the appearance of the south front externally, 
and increased the lightsomeness of the rooms 
within, by converting several of Morley’s 
monotonous row of sash windows into lofty 
mullioned openings. 


* Bishop Thorold’s ‘‘ Pastoral,” p. 18, 
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The praiseworthy object of the present 
occupant of the See, Bishop Thorold, has 
been, to use his own words, “to make it 
as easy as possible for a successor to reside 
at the castle.” New windows have been 
opened, a new corridor built, the whole 
house put in perfect repair, and a labyrinth 
of dark and wintry attics, known by the 
singularly inappropriate names of “ Paradise ” 
and “ Arcadia,” has been refitted, warmed, 
and lighted, and now supplies sleeping 
accommodation for candidates for ordi- 
nation at the Ember seasons. 
forfeiting anything of its pristine charac- 
ters the castle has thus become, under 
his auspices, a thoroughly warm and cheery 
home. Eleven portraits of Bishops of Win- 
chester have been added to the heirlooms 
of the See. 

The castle precincts are entered through 
the once portcullised archway of a gate- 
house, flanked by the remnants of strong 
towers, battered to pieces in the 
Civil Wars, and restored by Bishop 
Sumner. Immediately to our left 
on entrance is the thirteenth- 
century kitchen, probably the work 
of De Lucy. The wall is pierced 
with five deeply splayed lancets. 
A small square turret rises at the 
outer corner. Behind this, as we 
shall see when we enter, is the 
still older chapel, now the ser- 
vants’ hall. The main feature of 
the south front is Bishop Fox’s 
stately red-brick tower crowned 
with machicolations, and strength- 
ened by octagonal corner turrets. 
Marred as it is by good Bishop 
Morley’s sash windows, the dignity 
of its proportions challenges ad- 
miration. This cannot be claimed 
for the same bishop’s three-storied 
building beyond the tower, which 
contains the family rooms, im- 
proved as it has been by Bishop 
Harold Browne’s mullioned win- 
dows. 

The main entrance to the 
castle is by Bishop Fox’s tower. 
The portcullis groove in the 
main archway tells of the need 
of defensive arrangements still 
surviving in the sixteenth century, 
though then dying out. A 
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long flight of broad steps, which have been 
trodden by Mary and Elizabeth, James I. 
and Charles I., leads to the hall through 
a vestibule occupying the place of the 
“ screens of the hall,” a feature familiar to 


all university-men. The crowd of antlers 
affixed to the walls recall the banquets, 
** pontificum cene,” of which for so many 
centuries the hall has been the scene. This, 
though practically rebuilt by Bishop Morley 
in the classical style of the Restoration, with 
a flat-panelled ceiling, and retaining no 
ancient features, must be pronounced a 
noble and finely proportioned apartment. 
It has received many improvements in floor, 
windows, and furniture, from the present 
open-handed holder of the See. The great 
central window now gleams with the coat- 
armour of the nine bishops of Winchester— 
Shakespeare’s two Cardinals, Beaufort and 
Wolsey, among them—who have been 
Keepers of the Great Seal. 
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of medizval times is shown by a 
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wide pointed arch, occupying the 


See whole west end, but its duties 


have been transferred to more 
convenient modern appliances. 
By the side of the kitchen, but 
divided from it by a small nar- 
row court, stands the still earlier 
chapel,which we may safely ascribe 
to Henry de Blois. Its sacred 
character has been lost, at least 
since Bishop Morley’s time, and it 
has long been the servants’ hall. 
It is a plain example of the 
Transitional Norman of the 
middle of the twelfth century, 
with round-headed windows and 
doorways and chancel arch, a 
holy-water stoup, and a pointed 
barrel vault. It stands on an 
undercroft, now completely mo- 
dernised, and was approached by 
steps from the narrow court to 
the south. Early in the Lancet 
period, a north aisle was added, 
opening into the chapel by two 
plain pointed arches, rising from a 
hugecylindrical pier and responds. 
This aisle was destroyed pro- 








STAIRCASE, FARNHAM CASTLE 


The chief feature of the hall is the vast 
fireplace under a mantelpiece of dark oak, 
richly carved with festoons of fruit and 
flowers. On the lintel, all of one huge beam, is 
inscribed “‘Au Dieu Foy; aux amis Foyer.” 
Above it the deeply lined face of Bishop 
Morley looks out sadly over the hall he had 
built, as though reflecting on the vanity of 
all things earthly. His arms appropriately 
decorate the mantelpiece. A _balustrated 
gallery, communicating with the bedrooms, 
runs along the north side, and an open cor- 
ridor on the south. At the east end is the 
great staircase, open to the hall above, 
with risers seven feet wide, ponderous carved 
oak balusters, and stately pedimented door- 
cases, richly carved with fruit and flowers, 
which conduct to the great drawing-room 
and chapel. At the other end of the hall 
is the Early-English kitchen we have already 
spoken of. The place of the vast fireplace 


bably in the Civil Wars, when the 
castle had such rough handling, 
to which period we may also 
assign the demolition of the chan- 
cel. The arcade is now built 
up, leaving the bulky pier half inside, half 
outside, the wall. 

Returning to the eastern end of the hall 
and ascending the grand staircase, we reach 
the great drawing-room. This, though of 
noble proportions, was a somewhat gloomy 
and uninviting apartment until Bishop 
Thorold brought sun and air into it, 
by opening a new south window, and 
improving that to the east. A small 
blocked two-light Perpendicular in the out- 
side of the south wall shows that the fabric 
of this room dates from the fifteenth century. 
From its position at the end of the great 
hall, it may have been originally, as it is 
now, “the Solar” or withdrawing-room. 
Bishop Morley, as we have said, is reported 
to have made of it his domestic chapel. 
The walls of the apartment are hung with 
the “Garter portraits,” which confer on 
it great dignity, as well as no little 
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historic interest. The earliest is that of 
the devout Brian Duppa (1660-1664), in 
a black skull-cap and falling collar. He 
was the first “‘ Restoration” Bishop of Win- 
chester, deeply reverenced by Charles II., 
who had been desired by his father to be 
guided in all religious matters by him, and 
who received his blessing on his knees by 
the side of the holy man’s death-bed. 
The portrait of Morley we have already 
noticed in the hall. The warlike Mews 
(1684-1707) succeeds, also in a black 
skull-cap and bands. His thoughtful face 
bears a memento of his military life in a 
scar on his cheek. Then comes Jonathan 
Trelawney (1707-1721), of historic celebrity, 
as, in his former See of Bristol, one of the 
“Seven Bishops,” whose imprisonment in 
the Tower was one of the proximate causes 
of the overthrow of James II. After a long 
gap the series is resumed in the aristocratic 
Bishop Brownlow North (1781-1820), re- 
splendent in the robes of the Chancellor of 
the Garter. In his portrait and that of his 
haughty successor, Bishop Tomline (1820— 
1827), we first see the close-fitting wig and 
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voluminous lawn sleeves, which were the 
distinguishing marks of the episcopal order 
almost to our own day. Bishop Sumner 
(1827-1869), whose portrait hardly does 
justice to his singularly attractive face, was 
the first to lay aside the wig, after his ill- 
ness in 1832, though retaining it for epis- 
copal functions. Now the wig has dis- 
appeared altogether, and Bishop Thorold, 
whose portrait closes the gallery, has never 
worn it. 

Side by side with the drawing-room is the 
domestic chapel. This is along narrow room, 
with a plain coved ceiling, cut off from the 
corridor by a lofty Renaissance screen of 
open work, bearing Bishop Morley’s arms 
among other devices. The panelled wood- 
work which clothes the walls adorned with 
festoons of fruit and flowers, cherubs’ heads 
and palm branches, and the stalled seats, 
all of dark wood, give an air of subdued 
richness to this chapel, which will be much 
increased when the new east window re- 
ceives its stained glass. The most remark- 
able feature here is the quaint pulpit which 
breaks out from the panelling on the north 
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FARNHAM CASTLE, PART OF EASTERN SIDE AND GARDEN 


side. There is no visible way for the 
preacher to climb up into it. But. on ex- 
amination one of the panels proves to be 
a door, opening on a steep and narrow 
staircase in the wall, by which the preacher 
mounts to his place beneath the elaborately 
carved sounding board. Bishop Sumner 
always held his ordinations in this 
chapel, inviting the most distinguished 
evangelical preachers of the day to ad- 
dress the candidates. The evening ser- 
mon was preached in 1853 by the Ameri- 
can Bishop Macllvaine. By an awkward 
contretemps, Bishop Sumner chose for his 
morning text that which Bishop Macllvaine 
had selected for the evening. Macllvaine 
had thus a change forced upon him, and 
but scanty time to prepare for it. But his 
hearers were probably gainers rather than 
losers, for we are told that his extempore 
words were couched “in a strain of affec- 
tionate earnestness which touched every 
heart, and drew forth many tears.” Among 
many less distinguished men, Bishop Ryle, 
Bishop Wordsworth (of St. Andrews), 
Frederick Robertson, and Dr. Sewell, the 
Venerable Warden of New College, Oxford, 
were ordained here. 

The remainder of the interior of the 
castle will not detain us long. The State 
apartments in Bishop Fox’s Tower are 
simply comfortable modern rooms. Much 
the same character may be given to the 





family rooms in Bishop Morley’s wing. 
The old dining-room on the first floor has 
been converted into the bishop’s library, 
where he sits surrounded by well-stored 
bookshelves, and the portraits of some of 
his greatest predecessors—Gardiner, An- 
drewes, Wilberforce, and Harold Browne, 
looking down on him. Photographs of 
Phillips Brooks, and “the Apostle of the 
Red Indians,” Bishop Whipple of Minne- 
sota, on his writing-table, serve as memo- 
rials of Bishop Thorold’s many visits to the 
New World. The adjacent apartment, 
formerly the study, now the private dining- 
room, is hung with family portraits. One 
by Reynolds, is of “the good Sir John 
Thorold,” the friend. of Wesley and Dod- 
dridge, “a light shining in a dark age.” 
Another, by Chamberlain, is of his father. 
In the story above is a long apartment— 
in Bishop Sumner’s time called the gallery— 
hung with delicious water-colours, and over- 
looking the little town below. 

The keep still remains to be briefly de- 
scribed. It is a typical example of what is 
known as “a shell keep” of the fourteenth 
century, never roofed over, shelter for 
the garrison being provided by wooden 
huts erected on the open arch, or area, 
by rude lean-tos against the walls. It 
crowns a huge earthen mound, of artificial 
construction, clothed with masonry and de- 
fended by a deep fosse, now all one sheet 
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of finely kept turf broken by gay flower- 
beds. The keep is rudely hexagonal, its 
inner diameter being about 120 feet. Its 
walls are strengthened by pilaster buttresses, 
and there are traces here and there of 
garde-robe shafts. The approach to the 
keep is by a long, steep flight of well-worn 
steps, defended by a wall to the east, the 
foot of which is reached by a barrel-vaulted 
passage beneath the chapel, at the north 
end of the inner court-yard. This passage 
is entered by a pointed arched doorway, 
within which to the right another doorway 
bears the ominous inscription “The Dun- 
geons.” At the head of these steep stone 
stairs is a square gate-house, originally de- 
fended by a portcullis, the groove of which 
is to be clearly seen on either side. Within 
the archway of entrance are small guard- 
rooms and other defensive works. The 
additions made to this gate-house by Bishc p 
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Fox, by which its picturesqueness is greatly 
enhanced, have been already referred to. 
The enceinte wall is now low, having lost 
much of its height when the castle was 
“slighted” in the Great Rebellion. A 
raised footpath follows its contour, from 
which enchanting views of the well-wooded 
park, peopled by herds of deer, and of the 
country round, are commanded through the 
trees which have sprung up on the wall and 
the mound. The inner area of the keep, 
once an orchard, then a kitchen garden, has 
been converted by Bishop Thorold into 
an old-fashioned English flower-garden, 
intersected with converging paths between 
trim parterres. Here flourish in the richest 
profusion roses of all hues, clove-pinks 
and carnations, white and orange lilies, 
thickets of snapdragon and sweetwilliam, 
of bergamot and lavender, hedges of honey- 
suckle and sweetbriar, and a host of the 
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early tenants of our gardens, such as Shake- 
speare and Milton loved and sung the 
praises of, centuries before the pestilent 
fashion of ribbon-borders and self-coloured 
beds had robbed our gardens of all their 
poetry and much of their beauty, and de- 
prived their owners of that individual in- 
terest in the plants, as they watch them 
spring and grow, bud and blossom, which 
gives to gardening its wholesomeness and 
charm. There are few fairer and more de- 
lightsome spots than the keep-garden of 
Farnham Castle. 








ST. JOHN THE APOSTLE 


SHORT SUNDAY READINGS FOR APRIL 


By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


First Sunday 
Read Exodus xvii, and Mark iii. 13-19 


=\HERE were three stages in 
7 St. John’s connection with 
Christ. The first was when 
he was introduced to Him by 
the Baptist and, in a private 
interview on the bank of the 
Jordan, became convinced that He was the 
Messiah. This may be called the stage of 
the Believer. Thereafter John returned to 
his ordinary calling as a fisherman, till, on 
the strand of the Sea of Galilee, he was 
sought out by Jesus and summoned to 
become His constant follower ; and he left 
all, rose up, and followed Him. This may 
be called the stage of the Disciple. How 
long this stage lasted we cannot tell with 
precision, but there was still an attainment 
to be reached. Jesus was in the height 
of His popularity, and great numbers of 
disciples were attaching themselves to Him, 
and following Him wherever He went. 
When from among these He selected twelve, 
that their connection with Him might be 
more special, the third stage of St. John’s 
progress was reached—the stage of the 
Apostle. 

With these stages of St. John’s experience 
may be compared the history of anyone who 
is called to the public ministry of the Gospel. 
First, his experience is an entirely private 
one—a meeting with Jésus for his own 
salvation—and at this stage he may have no 
thought of devoting his life exclusively to 
the service of the Gospel; he is merely a 
believer. By and by, however, the impulse 
to be a preacher overpowers him, and he 
may have to give up some other calling, 
in order to devote himself to the work of 
preparation. This may last for years, 
during which he is a learner or disciple. 
At last, when his course of preparation is 
completed, he is solemnly set apart to the 
work of the ministry in a definite sphere, 
where he speaks and acts in the name of 
Christ, and his service should be apostolic. 





In the experience of private Christians 
the analogy may not be so perfect. Yet 
the broad principle applies to all, that, if we 
are connected with Christ, our connection 
with Him should constantly be growing 
closer, and the line of progress is indicated 
by these three words—Believer, Disciple, 
Apostle, or their equivalents—Faith, Know- 
ledge, Service. 

How important this third stage was in 
the progress of St. John and the rest who 
were elevated to the honour of apostleship 
is shown by the way in which Jesus prepared 
them, and still more by the way in which 
He prepared Himself for the occasion. 

One of the Evangelists introduces his 
account of the election of the Twelve with 
these words: “It came to pass in those 
days that He went out into a mountain to 
pray, and continued all night in prayer to 
God ; and, when it was day, He called unto 
Him His disciples, and of them He chose 
twelve, whom He also named apostles.” 
Thus we learn that He prepared Himself 
for this act by a night of prayer. His habit 
of retiring to solitude for prayer is well 
known: He would go away for an hour or 
two after the labour of the day was over, or 
rise up, for this purpose, a great while 
before day; but this is perhaps the only 
occasion when we read that He spent a 
whole night in prayer. It shows His sense 
of the gravity of the step which He was 
about to take ; and what a lesson it is to us as 
to the manner in which we should approach 
important decisions in our own lives. 

Another of the Evangelists introduces 
the scene differently. He tells how in those 
days the crowds attending upon the ministry 
of Christ as preacher and healer had multi- 
plied till “‘they fainted and were scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.” 
Evidently the numbers had outgrown the 
physical capability of One to reach them all. 
Jesus directed the attention of His disciples 
to the situation and said to them: “ The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few ; pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
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harvest, that He will send forth labourers 
into His harvest.” There is no reason to 
doubt that at least the more earnest of 
Christ’s followers obeyed this injunction. 
They took the situation into their minds, 
till, like their Master, they were filled with 
compassion for the needs of the multitude ; 
then they earnestly prayed to God to furnish 
labourers for His own work. Perhaps 
during some at least of the hours of the 
night, whilst Jesus was praying on this 
subject on the mountain-top, St. John was 
awake praying about it at the foot of the 
mountain. 

In the morning the answer came; but in 
what form? St. John was told to answer 
his own prayer ; for he was called to be one 
of the labourers whom he had asked God 
tosend. It was as if, in a period of desti- 
tution, a rich man, overcome with compassion 
for his poor and suffering fellow-creatures, 
should pray to God to succour them, and 
it should thereupon be flashed into his mind 
that he could himself relieve them by giving 
away a little of his wealth. Thus are prayer 
and effort joined. If people have compassion 
on the multitude, because they are scattered 
abroad, in our slums at home or in heathen 
lands abroad, like sheep without a shepherd, 
and if they are earnestly praying the Lord 
of the harvest to send forth labourers, there 
will be no lack of either men or means for 
the Lord’s service. 


Second Sunday 
Read ii. Kings v. and Luke x. 17-24 


THE dignity of this new position to which 
St. John was raised is clearly defined by St. 
Mark: “He ordained twelve, that they 
should be with Him, and that He might send 
them forth to preach, and to have power 
to heal sicknesses and to cast out devils.” 

Here are three things which the apostles 
were to do—first, to be with Him ; secondly, 
to preach; and thirdly, to heal sicknesses 
and cast out devils. 

The first, “ that they should be with Him,” 
is the privilege for which all generations since 
have envied the Twelve. They went about 
with Him continually; they saw all His 
miracles; they heard all His discourses ; 
they daily listened to His table-talk, 


and could consult Him about anything 
utterances 


in His public which they 
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had not understood, or about which they 
wished to make further inquiry ; they saw 
His life at close quarters, and felt the in- 
fluence of His character. The followers 
of a Socrates, the catechumens of an 
Ambrose, the students of a Tholuck, the 
pupils of an Arnold, have informed the 
world of the magnetism with which their 
teachers held them ; but no man ever spake 
and no teacher ever charmed hike this One. 

This privilege was not, indeed, new to 
St. John, when he became an apostle: he 
had enjoyed it on the lower stage of dis- 
cipleship. But it is emphasised at this 
stage to remind us that, in advancing to be 
an apostle, he did not leave behind the ex- 
periences peculiar to the two previous stages. 
He was first believer, then disciple, then 
apostle ; but, when he became an apostle, 
he required to be far more than ever both 
believer and disciple. To be a public repre- 
sentative of Christianity is a mockery and 
hypocrisy unless it is accompanied with grow- 
ing faith in Jesus and fellowship with Him. 
Those who teach must not only have learned, 
but they must go on learning. The power 
of public testimony depends on intimacy with 
Jesus in secret. 

Then, secondly, St. John and his fellow- 
apostles were to preach. This was rendered 
necessary bythe extent of the interest in Jesus: 
His voice could not reach all who thronged 
around Him, nor could He visit all the 
places which desired His presence ; He had, 
therefore, to multiply Himself by sending 
forth those who could speak in His stead ; 
and the name He gave them showed that 
this was the chief object for which they were 
ordained; for the word “apostles” means 
“ambassadors.” In one respect it might have 
been thought that they were unfit for this part 
of their vocation ; because they were “ un- 
learned and ignorant men ;” they had not 
attended the colleges where the arts of the 
speaker are taught. For the present, how- 
ever, their teaching was to be very simple. 
They were not to be settled for a length of 
time anywhere, but to itinerate swiftly from 
place to place. What they required, there- 
fore, was not a system of doctrine, but a 
brief, fervent message; and this they had 
acquired from their contact with Jesus: 
their souls were on fire with a joyful dis- 
covery, and it was a pleasure to make it 
known. 
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At a later stage much more difficult work 
lay before the apostles, requiring resources 
of many kinds ; but Jesus could trust to the 
educative power of their intercourse with 
Himself. Nor was His confidence mis- 
placed: for, when the time came, they were 
fit to be the teachers of the world. 

Whether or not Jesus would have chosen 
learned men, if they had been available, we 
cannot say; the case of St. Paul, who had 
sat at the feet of Gamaliel, seems to suggest 
that He would. But such men were not 
forthcoming: men like Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathza hesitated; and the 
scribes opposed and despised Him. So He 
had to make use of such instruments as 
were procurable. But He was satisfied 
with them. These honest and good hearts, 
these unwarped and unbiassed minds, trans- 
mitted the message without colouring it with 
additions of their own; and it is easier for 
the world in their case to see that the excel- 
lency of the power was not theirs but His. 

The third design of the apostolate was 
that its members should heal sicknesses and 
cast out devils. In some respects this was 
the most peculiar work of the apostles, 
though it was subordinate to their preach- 
ing ; and it revealed in the most remarkable 
way the glory of their Master. In the 
Gospels, Christ’s powers of healing are 
attributed to the Spirit of God dwelling in 
Him; but the Spirit dwelt in Him so 
abundantly that the influence overflowed 
upon those who were in sympathetic contact 
with Him; and, thus qualified, they were able, 
too, to cure both the body and the mind. 

A great modern teacher, the devoted but 
romantic Edward Irving, cherished and 
propagated the notion that. these powers 
would still be at the disposal of the Church, 
if her members lived close enough to Christ. 
It was a mistake, though a mistake better 
than the orthodoxy of little minds. Experi- 
ence has not justified his belief; and the 
reason, no doubt, is that such miraculous 
powers are no longer necessary. The spirit, 
however, of this direction of Jesus to His 
Apostles is applicable to all times ; and it is 
that the healing of the body is to accompany 
the saving of the soul. Not only may 
benefits conferred in the name of Christ 
in the sphere of the natural life open the 
door for spiritual work; but the interest in 
humanity taught by Christ extends to man’s 


whole being and cannot help seeking to 
bless him at every point. When we send 
out medical along with preaching mission- 
aries, when nurses are trained to be servants 
of the Church, when hospitals are opened 
by Christian liberality, when alms are given 
to the poor, when, in connection with 
churches and missions, wholesome recreation 
is provided for mind and body, we are 
following this indication of the mind of 
Christ; and in our day the Church is 
awaking to a more large-hearted conception 
of her duty in this respect. 

In choosing the Twelve, Jesus was deter- 
mining not only their life but also His own. 
If they were to be with Him, He was to be 
with them. He was not to have His time 
to Himself, or even for the public ; at least 
a large share of it was covenanted to the 
apostles. Nothing in His entire history is 
more wonderful than the way in which, 
whilst overwhelmed with external work, 
He reserved Himself for the instruction of 
the Twelve. The results have abundantly 
justified His wisdom ; and they supply an 
example, though one which has been rarely 
followed. Few even of the most earnest 
workers for the many have at the same time 
been able to think of the few. It requires 
rare gifts ; yet a few followers highly trained 
and acquainted with the deep things of God 
may be a far more valuable legacy to the 
Church and the world than multitudes con- 
verted to a superficial or ordinary Christi- 
anity. 


Third Sunday 
Read Malachi iii. and Hebrews xii. 1-13 


THE supreme privilege of the apostleship 
was to be with Jesus; but this involved 
another: it was also a privilege for each 
apostle to be associated with the other mem- 
bers of the apostolic circle. 

Anyone who has been at college and 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of it must 
always look back to his student days as a 
golden period of his life; and the chief 
reason is that there he has associated with 
picked men. By a process of natural selec- 
tion a large proportion of the most gifted 
and aspiring youth of the country gather in 
college ; it is easy among them to find friends ; 
and never again, perhaps, in life may a man 
be close to so many choice spirits. Much 
more true is it that the college of the apostles 
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consisted of picked men. ‘They had been 
selected by the insight of Christ Himself, 
after a night of prayer and, no doubt, days 
of reflection. They were chosen from 
among His numerous followers as the most 
devoted to His person and the most suitable 
for His work. ‘Their hearts were aglow with 
the joy of spiritual discovery and the enthu- 
siasm of a noble cause. Could there be 
more favourable conditions for the forma- 
tion and the ripening of friendship ? 

United, however, as the members of the 
apostolic circle were in their fundamental 
experiences and aspirations, they were never- 
theless widely diverse in other respects. It 
would be difficult to conceive two charac- 
ters by nature more unlike than St. Peter 
and St. John; St. Matthew, before his call, 
had been a publican—that is, a tax-gatherer 
for the Roman rulers—while one of the 
Simons had been a Zealot—that is, a radical 
opponent of the government and especially 
the taxation of the Romans ; in the company 
of Jesus St. James the martyr and St. 
Thomas the doubter met together ; and the 
less known apostles in all probability repre- 
sented similar diversities. It scems to have 
been the design of Jesus to unite in His 
service the most diverse talents and disposi- 
tions ; and in this there was a special bles- 
sing for each of the Twelve; because those 
acquaintanceships and friendships are the 
best which, along with unity in essentials, 
combine the utmost variety in details. 

One great intention of Christianity is to be 
a centre of union. Multitudes would be 
utterly lonely in the world were it not for 
their connection with the Church ; and many 
more, though enjoying other opportunities 
of union with their fellow-creatures, have 
found in the Church their best friends and 
formed their most cherished ties. Christian 
work especially affords such opportunities ; 
and nowhere else are the acquaintanceships 
formed likely to be so valuable, for attraction 
to the work of Christ is a selective process 
which winnows out the best. 


Fourth Sunday 
Read Genesis xxxii. 24-32 and Revelation iii. 12-17 


On this occasion St. John received from 
the Lord a special mark of recognition : he 
and his brother were called by a new name— 
Boanerges, the Sons of Thunder. 


This is mentioned only by St. Mark, and 
only in this place, and unfortunately the 
name Is to us an enigma. 

Some have explained it as an allusion to 
the origin of their spiritual life. They were 
disciples of the Baptist before becoming 
disciples of Christ ; the Baptist’s preaching 
was the seed from which their new destiny 
developed. Now his preaching might, for 
obvious reasons, be compared to thunder : 
it consisted chiefly of denunciations of sin 
and calls to repentance. It has further 
been suggested that St. John and St. James 
may have been in the company of the 
Baptist on the occasion when he received 
the sign by which he was assured that Jesus 
was the Christ ; and one element of this was 
a voice from heaven, uttered, no doubt, in 
thunder. As this could not but aftect the 
minds of the brothers, they might be said to 
be born of the thunder. 

The more common notion, however, has 
been that the name referred to some per- 
sonal pecukarity. In common parlance the 
name Boanerges is applied to a speaker with 
a very loud voice; and this has actually 
been supposed to have been the reason why 
the name was given originally. A  con- 
spicuously loud voice is, however, about the 
last attribute which should be associated 
with St. John, and we cannot suppose Jesus 
to have laid any emphasis on such a trifling 
circumstance. 

There has been much stronger support 
given to the notion that a mental peculiarity 
of the brothers was touched upon. There 
are several instances in their subsequent 
history—notably, the occasion when they 
wished to call down fire from heaven on a 
town which refused to receive their Master 
—which indicate that in the earlier stages 
of development they were specially character- 
ised by a fiery and excessive zeal. It is, 
indeed, difficult to reconcile with this image 
of St. John the charity and lovableness of 
his later years, but the fact seems to be 
undeniable. ‘The Book of Revelation is the 
transfigured form of this disposition ; and it 
is a book full of thunders, lightnings and 
voices from heaven. The character which 
is gentlest and most tolerant in maturity 
may have, hidden at its core, a temper once 
hot but long subdued by grace. The idea, 
then, is that Jesus was alluding to this 
imperfection of the two brothers, marking it 
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with a name, that they might watch against 
temptation and overcome their failing. 
They did overcome it; and this accounts 
for the fact that the name occurs nowhere 
else; the peculiarity at which it pointed 
having disappeared, it ceased to be applic- 
able and was forgotten. 

The objection to this view is that, were it 
true, the name must have been a reproof, 
almost a nickname ; but the names bestowed 
at similar crises throughout the Bible were 
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all intended as marks of honour. So it was 
when Abram was changed to Abraham, 
Jacob to Israel, Simon to Peter, and so on. 
It is not agreeable to own that we are 
baffled ; but the circle of conjecture in this 
case yields nothing satisfactory; and the 
best we can say is, that the name probably 
conveyed to St. John and St. James some 
secret of the divine favour or some hint for 
their subsequent progress which we are not 
now in a position to define. 





WALKING-STICKS 
By L. N. BADENOCH 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARGARET Jj. D. BADENOCH 







N the array of strange pheno- 
mena which insect life pre- 
sents, it would be not a 
little difficult to out-measure 
the peculiarity of those con- 
nected with the grotesque 

appearance of the so-called walking-sticks. 
Their extraordinary forms, rendered still 
more surprising by their size—for, relatively, 
they are all large objects—have gained for 
them various appellations, originating with a 
fancied resemblance to unearthly beings, 
such as spectres, spooken, or phantoms ; 
others are named walking-sticks, walking- 
leaves, animated sticks, or straws, owing to 
their perfect and beautiful imitations of sur- 
rounding vegetable substances. 

How quaint in modern ears is the ex- 
planation of the remarkable development 
of these Phasmida—for so the family is 
technically termed by an authority of the 
past, one Richard Bradley, a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and at one time Professor 
of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 
In a work, dated 1718, he says: 

“‘ The insect, when it has found its proper 
tree of nourishment, lays its eggs separately 
in the buds of it, which hatch when the 
buds begin to shoot; the insect then is 
nourished by the juices of the tree, and 
grows together with the leaves, till all its 
body is perfected; and at the fall of the 
leaf, drops from the tree with the leaves 
growing to its body like wings, and then 
walks about. .. .” 
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“What I account the most curious point 
belonging to this relation is, that the sap of 
any tree should be so naturally adapted to 
maintain at once both vegetable and animal 
life; and by that means to unite the parts 
of two beings, so distinct from one another 
as plants and animals, and circulate the 
same juices equally in the vessels of both. 
.... That a leaf of a plant should so 
unite itself with an insect as to make one 
distinct living body is wonderful.” Surely 
the writer was “up” in the playful imagina- 
tion which has earned the renown of the 
travels of Sir John Mandeville. 

Mr. Bradley is describing a form of the 
insects known as walking-leaves, all belonging 
exclusively to the tropics of the Old World, 
and comprised by entomologists within the 
genus Phyllium,; and, indeed, their colour 
and shape, which recedes much farther from 
the ordinary type of the family than that of any 
of the other species, afford some excuse for 
the absurdities of his romantic tale. Both 
while alive and resting quietly among the 
leaves of their food-plant, and also when 
dead and faded in tint, no better representa- 
tion of a growing or dried and withered leaf 
could be conceived. Not one person in 
ten can see a leaf-insect on the branch of 
a tree close beneath his eyes. During the 
summer of 1855, the Royal Botanic Garden 
at Edinburgh possessed several living spect 
mens, having been introduced from India as 
eggs, which hatched, and the late Mr. Andrew 
Murray says of one: 
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on the other hand, in a con- 








siderable number of cases, the 
wings are ample, and sometimes 
gaily coloured. 

Take, for instance, species of Poda- 
canthus and Tropidoderus from Aus- 
tralia, giants of theirkind. There is 
the pink-winged spectre (P. typhon), 
one of the showiest ; its body, if not 
so slight as that of many others, at 
least hardly stouter than one’s little 
finger, sometimes five inches long, 
and more ; and its wings expanding 
no less than eight, and even nine 
inches! Like the small, oval, leaf-like 
wing-covers, their front margin is 











“For the greatest period of its life it so 
exactly resembled the leaf on which it fed 
that when visitors were shown it they usually, 
after looking carefully over the plant for a 
minute or two, declared that they could see 
no insect. It had then to be minutely 
pointed out to them; and although seeing 
is notoriously said to be believing, it looked 
so absolutely the same as the leaves among 
which it rested that this test rarely satisfied 
them, and nothing would convince them 
that there was a real live insect there but 
the test of touch. It had to be stirred 
up to make it move.” The walking-leaf 
Phyllium has a body exceptionally broad and 
flat; the fore-wings—the tegmina, or wing- 
covers, as we call them—marvellously de- 
veloped and coloured and veined, nearly 
covering the abdomen, so as to have together 
the exact resemblance to a leaf; the wings 
rudimental; the thorax with dilated margins; 
and, as if to aid in carrying out the deception, 
the comparatively short legs are provided 
with leaf-like expansions. Habit plays its 
part in support of this mimicry, since the 
insects feed only at night, and their inactivity 
throughout the day enables them to elude 
detection. 

But with the exception of these walking- 
leaves, walking-sticks are noted for a lank and 
usually slender 
body, with sprawl- 
ing legs, the wing- 
covers 
they exist) being Ae 
very short, and, 


Podacanthus Typhon, FROM AUSTRALIA 


of a grass-green, turning rosy near 
the inner end, while a fine pink 
tinges the rest of the hyaline struc- 
ture. Or turn to the yellow-winged spectre 
(Tropidoderus), adorned with charming 
yellow-white wings, the front portion a 
dark green—as are the tegmina—becoming 
roseate or yellow and violet at the base. 
The titan-tailed spectre (Acrophylla titan), 
the walking-straw, as it is locally termed, 
exceeds these sticks in magnitude, for its 
length is fully nine inches, though the 
stretch of the expanded wings barely reaches 
that figure ; the general colour of the wings 
is a blackish-brown, but irregularly spotted 
and banded with white, the costal area varie- 
gated with black-green and pink, similar to 
the wing-covers, but these have a white spot 
near the centre of each. 

When at rest, the immense and brilliant 
wings shut like a fan, and are laid flat along 
the back, not to break the outline of the 
stick-shaped creature, and to be completely 
concealed under the narrow front, or costal 
fold, over which fall the wing-covers, and the 
whole insect is then green or brown, and 
almost invisible amid the twigs or foliage. 
In this manner is effected the defence 
of the delicate wings, for the margin 
under which the other part of the wing is 
folded longitudinally, is thickened, serving 
as a flat plate, the size of the “ covers ” pre- 
cluding them from being of much use for 
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BACTERIA, FROM PORT NATAL 
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GRAEFFEA, WITH WINGS 
EXPANDED AS IF IN FLIGHT, 
FROM NORTHERN INDIA 
protection. Moreover, the owners rarely 


display their beauties ; as may be perceived 
from their organisation, they are sluggish by 
nature, addicted, when they do bestir them- 
selves, rather to walking than to flight ; 
flight with them is of the briefest description, 
and when they settle the great wings at once 
close, a startling transformation of a gorgeous 
aerial being to its more wonted unobservable 
stick shape. 

Frequently it happens that the wing-covers 
are not only small—sometimes of a length 
of not more than a quarter of an inch—the 
wings are abbreviated, and must be a failure 
so far as their ordinary function is concerned, 
and it is most interesting to see them ex- 
cessively little, like the tiniest of sprouts, 
occupying the place of normal wings on the 
long round body. 

Many species, however, throughout their 
whole lives never acquire either wings or 
wing-covers, and have an inimitable resem- 
blance to twigs and branches. The naturalist 
Dr. Wallace, acquainted with them in the 
Moluccas, where they are abundant, hanging 
on the shrubs that line the forest paths, 
mentions that “they resemble sticks so ex- 
actly in colour, in the small rugosities of the 
bark,in the knots and small branches imi- 
tated by the joints of the legs, which are 
either pressed close to the body or stuck out 
at random, that it is absolutely impossible by 
the eye alone to distinguish the real dead 
twigs which fall down from the trees over- 
head from the living insects.” He has “often 
looked at them in doubt, and has been 
obliged to use the sense of touch to deter- 
mine the point.” They may be small and 
slight, the daintiest of twigs ; their body thin 
as a needle, their legs as thread. A few 
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slender apterous green or brown species that 
are met with in Southern Europe measure 
about two or three inches, and some forms 
are shorter still. The larger wingless “sticks” 
may be six, and eight, and twelve inches 
long. Some are also proportionately stouter, 
but others again, in warm regions, attaining 
the maximum lengths, exhibit an odd knit- 
ting-needle effect, enlarging nowhere in cir- 
cumference but at the base of the legs, 
When in repose—and they ordinarily remain 
immovable for a space of time in one spot 
—hugging the rib of a leaf, or a stem, with 
their two hinder pairs of legs drooped 
straight alongside the linear body, the front 
pair outstretched to the utmost in the oppo- 
site direction, and the antenne snugly 
screened between them, one can _ hardly 
think the sharpest sighted insectivorous foes 
capable of espying them among the adjacent 
twigs and branches. 

Be it observed, generally speaking, the 
males have features in common in being 
smaller, and slenderer, and furnished with 
longer legs and antennz, the females are 
more robust and bulky, and have shorter 
limbs; but perhaps no difference renders 
the former so distinctive as that which lies 
in the fact, that often on this sex alone is 
conferred the splendid gift of wings. 





A WALKING LEAF (Phyllium Scythe), FROM 
NORTHERN INDIA 
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WALKING-STICKS 


The dissimilarity is strongly apparent in 
Extatosoma tiaratum, which hails from 
Australia, from Tasmania, and New Guinea ; 
it is found on the sapling gum trees in the 
neighbourhood of Paramatta. So totally 
diverse one from the other are the insects, 
that it is hard for any person not a natural- 
ist to believe that they belong to the same 
species, especially when the wings of the 
male are expanded. As a whole, his body 
is narrow and cylindrical as the stem of a 
small pipe, and the pretty spotted wings, 
which have a marked costal area, when open 
may stretch five inches; compared with 
which the female is enormously thick, and 
both the wings and the wing-covers exist in 
a rudimentary and ineffectual state. 

Note, too, her membranous lobes or 
dilations, the multitudinous prickles and 
spines with which she is clothed; spines 
stand out from the sides of the thorax, the 
abdomen is spined, and the peculiar pyrami- 
dal head thickly spinous at the apex, and 
spines border the wide dilations of the legs. 

Not that Extatosoma is alone in these 
peculiarities; there seems scarcely a limit 
to the bizarre aspects these walking-sticks 
assume. Many a Heleropteryx, ugly monsters 
from India, Borneo, Sumatra, Australia, 
regularly bristles with thorny spines ; as does 
a Peruvian Ceroys, while others, from their 
plentiful foliaceous excrescences, might be 
mistaken, so exquisite the mimicry, as has 
been happily remarked, “for a portion of the 
branching spray of a tree.” See Ceroys 
laciniatus from Nicaragua; how irregular 
leaf-like expansions protrude all over it from 
the limbs and body. 

These details of form and colour may be 
regarded as for protective purposes. Walk- 
ing-sticks are inoffensive, mostly solitary, 
herbivorous, and therefore needing no 
special qualification for pursuing their prey 
unseen, and their slug- 
gish motions, as a 
rule, and want of 
what can be properly 
called flight, obviously 
render them open to 
attack; besides, as they 
are soft and succulent 
they are eagerly de- 
voured. Their defence, 
their very existence, 
depends upon their 





Ceroys lacineatus, FROM NICARAGUA 
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HETEROPTERYX, FROM SARAWAK, BORNEO 


being by means of form and colour con- 
cealed from enemies. That the vegetable 
disguises deceive their natural enemies, and 
prove a sufficient safeguard, the numbers 
of walking-sticks that escape destruction 
bear witness: without them it appears 
certain the Phasmide would soon be ex- 
terminated. There is, perhaps, no other 
family of insects in which these protective 
imitations are so generally and so highly 
developed, and in none is protection more 
needed. 

Plainly, it is required above all in the 
female. Her usual more cumbersome pro- 
portions, her slower, feebler gait, the 
frequent non- or partial development of 
wings, and her supreme importance—all 
point to the female Phasma as especially 
calling for protection. Singular to say, it 
is often she alone that so strikingly mimics 
sticks and leaves. In the wonderful Eastern 
leaf-insects of the genus Pahyllium, it is 
the female that is such a marvellous imitation 
of a green or withered leaf. It is she whose 
wing-covers, the only members susceptible 
of such exact mimicry, are so large and 
leaf-like, while the wings are aborted; the 
males having short 
wing-covers, and gauzy 
wings of exquisitely de- 
licate texture, which 
extend nearly to the 
extremity of the abdo- 
men, characters far 
inferior tothe perfected 
dissimulative pro- 
visions of the female. 

Independently of 
concealment, of course 
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walking-sticks have a certain amount of 
protection in the spines that clothe Exta- 
tosoma, and many others, which must make 
them somewhat formidable morsels for 
insect-eaters, though a spiny covering will 
not preserve them against birds so well 
as against smaller assailants; a more effica- 
cious means of defence consists in the 
discharge, from special glands, of a nau- 
seous fluid on the approach of an enemy. 
Lopaphus cocophages, which is common in 
the South Sea Isles, will, if disturbed, eject 
a fluid irritant enough to cause pain, and 
worse, should it touch the eyes. Phasma 
putidum is so named from the unpleasant 
character of its secretion. Malodorous 
glands of the sort, more or less developed, 
occur on numerous species of Phasmide ; 
and one of the South African species is 
said to be able to spurt the offensive fluid 
to a distance of five feet. 

Few groups of insects, we have seen, are 
so specialised, and one would naturally ex- 
pect these wonderfully perfect adaptations 
to be the outcome of a long scale in a 
particular line of development. But before 
1878 fossil walking-sticks had not been 
found, excepting in one or two fragments 
in amber of the tertiary period. Recent 
discovery has revealed a considerable number 


of forms in the upper coal-measures of 
Commentry, France, carrying these insects 
back with one huge stride to the remote 
antiquity of palzozoic times. M. Charles 
Brongniart, a French naturalist, to whom 
this interesting information is mainly owing, 
has described two remarkable gigantic crea- 
tures from the carboniferous beds. These 
early types, of which there were many kinds, 
principally known to us by detached wings 
obtained from the coal, not only in Europe 
but in America, seem to have differed 
from living Phasmide by being invariably 
winged ; both pairs of wings were adapted for 
flight ; the front pair—what we now call wing- 
covers—were not leathery and thickened, 
as now, mere protective “supers,” as their 
name implies, for the closed hinder pair, 
but were as large and transparent as their 
posterior fellows. And whereas in our walk- 
ing-sticks there is a pronounced inequality of 
length of the several parts of the thorax, 
these parts were more nearly equal in ancient 
types—similar, in fact, to the condition while 
yet in the egg of the walking-sticks of to-day: 
another illustration of what many naturalists 
believe, that in the development of the indi- 
vidual we have a clue, more or less complete, 
to the ancestral development of the whole 
race. 





HEART OF OAK* 


A THREE-STRANDED YARN 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER IX 


DISMASTED 


APTAIN BURKE’S manner 
of going persuaded me his 
mind was unhinged. He 
had talked with excitement, 
shouted at his wife, his eyes 
had been full of fire, and 

still it did not seem that he had fully grasped 

the whole dreadful meaning of the disaster. 
After he had been gone a little while two 
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the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


men came into the cabin with fuel for the 
stove. One had a blood-stained bandage 
round his forehead under his sou’-wester. 
The snow fell in pieces of white crust from 
the oilskins of the seamen as they reeled 
with their hands full to the stove. In the 
instant of their descent the sweep of the 
black gale followed and filled the atmosphere 
with darting needles of stinging cold. 

“Ts any water coming into the ship?” 
cried Mrs. Burke. 

“No,mum. ‘The well’s just been sounded. 
She’s right enough in the hull,” answered the 
man with the bandage round his head. 
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« Aren’t the decks being swept ?” 

“Now and again a spray,” answered the 
same man. “She’s a jumping of it dryly 
enough. She'll not hurt as she lies, providing 
there’s nothen knocking about to run foul 
of.” 

“Ts your head badly hurt?” 

“ Just a little bit of acut. Nothen to take 
notice of, thankee,” answered the man, and 
he knelt down and lighted the fire, the other 
looking on and around him with a gleaming 
gaze of curiosity. 

The lighting of that fire was a marvellous 
piece of rich deep colour as I see it now, 
though I had no thoughts that way, I assure 
you, as I sat watching the kneeling figure on 
that frightful night. He was in black oilskins 
bright with snow ; and the other in yellow, 
snow-clad likewise, and as the kindling 
shavings spat out their yellow flames, the two 
men showed more like some wild startling 
imagination of a poet done into a grotesque 
glowing canvas, than a common-place detail 
of shipboard life: their faces sharpened and 
shrank, grinned and grew grim with twenty 
shadowy expressions ; their roaming seeking 
eyes burned like rubies under the pent-houses 
of their sea-helmets : add the convulsive 
motions of the dismasted hull, the ceaseless 
roar of seas pouring in mountains, the dizzy 
flight, the sickening fall, the wild play of the 
lamp, the deep, almost human groanings of 
the fabric with blows of the surge, like bolts 
from the sky, shocking to her heart in sounds 
of rending ! 

I hoped Mrs. Burke would ask questions 
of these men as to the safety of the vessel, 
what would be done, our chances for our 
lives, and the like, seeing that they were 
able seamen, mariners of experience with 
memories perhaps of such things as this too ; 
but she was the captain’s wife; so I held 
my peace and watched the men, clasping 
myself close in the furs I sat in. 

Scarcely was the fire alight when again 
the cabin was made bitterly raw by an icy- 
shriek out of the blackness, and three men, 
one of them the steward, all clad in oilskins 
and hardly recognisable, descended. <A 
couple bore some galley things, a coffee pot, 
a saucepan, a gridiron, some drinking mugs, 
and such matters. One of them said, “ By 
the captain’s orders, ladies,” and put the 
utensils on the deck near the stove. Another 
exclaimed, “ We've been told to stop here. 





We can’t get a fire to burn in the galley. 
The fok’sle’s cruel cold.” 

“* Where’s the cook?” said Mrs. Burke. 

“ Overboard, along with the mate and 
three others,” said one of the men. 

Mrs. Burke tossed her hands and after a 
pause said: “I’d cook a meal for you with 
pleasure, men, but I cannot bear this motion 
—I cannot stand. Steward, fetch a ham 
from the pantry ; there’s coffee there and 
biscuits. Get what’s needed for a plentiful 
supper. Four overboard! How many are 
left ?” 

“Nine foremast hands, counting the 
bo’sun,” exclaimed the seaman, with the 
blood-stained bandage, looking round from 
the stove. 

Just then the rest of the seamen came 
below, a shaggy, snowbleached huddle, the 
gale following in a howl with the captain’s 
voice in the frost-keen sling of it, shouting, 
“Give them all they want to eat. Let them 
have plenty of hot coffee, and top the meal 
off with a dram of rum apiece.” 

The companion doors were then closed, 
but in such wise as to be easily opened from 
within. After that moment’s roar of ocean 
and volley of iron blast, the comparative 
calm in this interior seemed like peace 
itself. 

“Isn’t the captain coming down ?” said 
Mrs. Burke in a voice something wild with 
anxiety. 

“‘ Presently mum,” answered the boatswain, 
swaying easily from leg to leg, his huge form 
thickened out by an immensely stout pea- 
coat ; he pulled his sou’wester off as a mark 
of respect, and the snow on the thatch of it 
flew to the deck compact and lay there like 
a white wreath on a grave. 

‘“‘ He'll be frozen !” cried Mrs. Burke. 

“ He’s a-watching of an ice-mountain out 
over the bows,” said a man. 

I clasped my hands and felt the blood 
forsake my heart on hearing this. One of 
the men observed me and in a voice that 
went through the straining noises like the 
sound of the sawing of wood, cried : 

“There’s no call to frighten the ladies, 
Jim. That there block ain’t agoing to hurt 
us, anyhow.” 

They then settled who should cook; a 
man undertook the job ; the steward cut the 
ham into rashers, and after a little the place 
was full of the smell of frying. They had 
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their orders and went to work. You would 
not have guessed from their behaviour that 
we were a dismasted hull, low down past the 
Horn, ice near us, ourselves rolling helpless 
on a mountainous sea, a hurricane blowing 
often blind with snow, our situation so fright- 
ful that every next lurch, every next dive, 
might carry us headlong down, out of hand. 
They fried the bacon, they boiled plenty of 
coffee, they overhauled the pantry, and got 
out biscuit and jam and such things ; but all 
very quietly. I saw respect in their behav- 
iour ; yet what I best remember was their 
easy, unconcerned way of going about this 
business of getting supper. Whilst one 
cooked and others prepared the table, others 
again rolled the wet carpet off the deck and 
stowed it away in a corner. 

All this while poor Mrs. Burke kept 
straining her weak eyes at the companion 
way. At last she jumped up and shrieked 
out: 

“Why doesn’t the captain come down? 
He'll be frozen to death or washed over- 
board. Which of you'll go and tell him to 
come to me?” 

The boatswain instantly went. He was 
absent five minutes, then returned followed 
by the captain who merely saying in a voice 
I should not have known but for seeing him, 
«‘Get on with your supper, my lads, get on 
with your supper. Tis a bad job,” came to 
the stove and stood before it warming his 
hands. 

His wife began to reason with him ina 
crying appealing voice for remaining on 
deck ; he looked at her and shook his head. 
She saw something in his face that arrested 
her speech, and when I glanced at the poor 
man I was thankful she ceased to worry 
him. He stood on wide straddled legs at 
the stove with his hands behind him, and 
the snow draining into a pool at each heel, 
watching the men eating and drinking. 

I never should have imagined any ocean 
interior could make such a picture as this. 
The wonder came into it out of the contrast 
betwixt the rough coarse forecastle hands 
gathered around the table, with the sparkle 
of silver plate in their fists, and the compara- 
tive elegance of the state-room in which they 
sat, with its few looking-glasses and other 
odds and ends of decoration as before de- 
scribed ; and alway present was the over- 
whelming thought of the vessel’s loneliness. 


I could not indeed then figure her in her 
wretched state ; but with imagination’s eye 
I saw the pale sweep of the decks glimmer- 
ing with snow, the deserted wheel ; with 
each heave and fall I figured the climb and 
plunge of the desolate mutilated craft upon 
the huge seas, black and roaring as thunder, 
with a hanging, steadfast faintness out upon 
the bow whenever the snow squall slackened 
and gave a view of a mile of the flashing 
froth breaking in sullen glares between the 
iceberg and the ship. 

“‘ Eat hearty, lads,” said the captain, “eat 
hearty. There’s nothing to be done with 
the ship till the dawn gives us a sight of her. 
Four of ye gone...” He gave a sort of 
gasp and stared a moment or two at his 
wife, and then said to the boatswain, “ Wall, 
would she have righted, think you, if the 
masts had stood ?” 

The boatswain swallowed the contents of 
his mouth and said emphatically, « No, sir. 
That second bust-down must ha’ done for 
her.” 

A growl of assent ran round the table. 

“Well,” said the captain, “we all know 
what’s to be done. We've to stick her 
northwards anyhow. Something may come 
along to give us a tow. Failing that, there’s 
enough of foremast standing for a jury rig. 
The machinery of the helm’s sound. We’ve 
to blow to the norrards, I say, edging that 
way for the crowded track.” 

The men said nothing. I seemed to find 
something ominous in their silence. At the 
same time it rejoiced me to observe that the 
captain talked collectedly, as though he had 
rallied his wits, and had clear ideas and in- 
tentions. 

When the men had supped and cleared 
the table, they made as though to go. The 
captain told them to occupy the cabin for 
the night. They looked grateful for this and 
then around them as though considering 
where they should lie. Their awkward grins, 
queer swaying postures, backs curved, arms 
up and down and fingers curled, their bear- 
ing, glances and manners, which expressed 
but little reference to our lamentable and 
awful situation, gave me, I own, a sort of 
heart. They looked as though, but for the 
captain and us women, and the quarter-deck 
restraint of the cabin, they’d have gathered 
about the stove, and roared out hearty songs, 
drowning the fury without with hurricane 
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lungs of music, and spun yarns, and smoked 
their pipes with as much thoughtless gaiety 
as they carried to their diversions ashore. 

The captain begged me to go to my cabin, 
and turn-in and lie warm. 

«‘ Will you go to bed at all to-night ?” his 
wife asked him. 

* No,” he answered. 

** I suppose you mean to do all the look- 
ing out yourself and end in being found a 
frozen corpse whilst Jack here is to sit by 
the stove?” said she in a low voice, but 
audible to him and me, glancing round her 
at the men. 

He peered at her with a scowl, and 
answered, “I’m nearly crazy. Say nothing 
if ’m not to go raving mad.” 

“ May I not stop here?” said I. 

‘What! with these men, miss?” 

“T like the company of sailors. The sight 
of these seamen keeps up my spirits.” 

“My poor, dear Marie!” cried my nurse, 
putting the back of her hand against my 
cheek. 

“You can’t sit here. Your father would 
not thank us for throwing you into such 
company.” 

“ How can you talk so at such a time?” 
I exclaimed. “I dread to be alone in my 
cabin. Where is this ship being hurled to? 
If she should be flung against an_ ice- 
berg——” 

“If that,” cried he, abruptly and with 
temper, “then as lief be in your cabin as here, 
as here as on deck.” 

Then softening his voice, he said some 
reassuring things. I forget them. I was 
crying with my face averted that the men 
should not see me. Mrs. Burke took my 
arm, and we entered my berth. She called 
to the steward to light the lamp, and named 
some refreshments which he presently 
brought, but it was too bitterly cold to 
talk ; nay, our voices here, right aft as my 
berth was, were almost inaudible for the 
thunderous wash of the sea along the slant 
of the side, with a lift of it, when the 
toppling, helpless hull tumbled my cabin 
window to the foam, that must again and 
again have soared high above the line of her 
bulwark rails. 

I would not undress, but after I had 
drunk some wine I got into my bunk, where 
Mrs. Burke made a heap of me with bed- 
clothes and furs, then kissing me and 


promising to look in from time to time, she 
dimmed the lamp and went. 

I afterwards passed many terrible nights 
in this ship, but none worse than this, 
perhaps because it was the first. of them. 
The noises of the sea and straining fabric 
drowned all sounds in the state-cabin. I 
could not hear if the men talked, nor tell 
what they were doing. I terrified myself by 
imagining that they would get at the spirits 
and make themselves drunk. Then there 
was always the haunting horror of ice near 
us. At any moment I might feel a rending 
shock of collision. I was sailor enough to 
know that if our ship was thrown against 
such a berg as we had sighted that day, nay, 
even against a piece of ice of her own bulk, 
she would be shivered into staves, and all 
before we could put up cne prayer to God. 
And often did I pray that night, and with 
plenty of fervour of tongue, I don’t doubt 
but with little heart, I fear; I was too 
frightened to realise the -meaning of the 
words I used. Twice Mrs. Burke visited 
me and said all was right; the sailors had 
been on deck to pump the ship out; the 
hull was dry and buoyant, and the gale 
abating. This news she gave me on her 
second visit. There was a vast deal of snow 
in the wind, and the blackness was so 
thickened by it there was no power in the 
rushing sea-flares to make a light for the eye 
beyond a pistol shot; but the captain 
believed, she said, there was no ice nearer 
to us than the cathedral island we had seen 
that afternoon. 

Nature, however, was worn out at last 
and I fell asleep, and when I awoke it was 
daylight, by which I guessed it was not much 
earlier than noon. .I looked through the port- 
hole ; a large, lead-coloured, confused swell 
was running, but it was unwrinkled and 
frothless. The motions of the ship were 
extraordinarily wild and agitated; she was 
flung into twenty postures in a minute. 
When I got out of my bunk, I found it 
impossible to stand without holding on. 
The water in the wash-stand was a solid 
block of ice, but the cold did not seem so 
piercing, nor of an edge so saw-like as I had 
found it yesterday. I contrived to wrap 
myself up and went out and saw Mrs. Burke 
sitting alone near the stove. She sprang to 
help me, and said that a few minutes earlier 
she had looked in, and left on finding me 
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asleep. A pot of coffee was beside the 
stove, and a breakfast of cold ham, tinned 
meat, and other things on the table. 

“Where are the crew?” I asked. 

“On deck,” she answered, “ endeavouring 
to rig up a mast.” 

“Is the captain hopeful ?” 

“He means to stick to the ship,” she 
answered. “Some of the men talk as if 
there was nothing to be done with her, and 
they speak of going away in the long 
boat.” 

*‘Ts the vessel utterly dismasted ?” 

“She is in a dreadful plight. But make 
a good breakfast, dear. It is quiet weather 
in spite of this horrible rolling. The hull is 
sound, and we are sure to be fallen in with 
by some vessel that will help us.” 

As she spoke Mr. Owen came out of his 
cabin. His face was a pale copy of the 
countenance he had brought on _ board. 
He blinked his eyes, and they were blood- 
shot; his very hair seemed to have been 
toned by emotion into a sort of ashen colour. 
He made a slight bow and sat down at the 
table without speaking. Evidently he had 
breakfasted. Also, no doubt he had pre- 
viously met Mrs. Burke. I judged by his 
behaviour that the captain had talked to 
him; it was a mixture of sulkiness and 
dislike. 

He had been kind and attentive to me on 
many occasions during the voyage, and full of 
fear and other crowding passions as I myself 
was, I yet felt sorry for him. I bade him 
good morning, and asked him if he had been 
on deck. On this he rose and clawing his 
way round the table, so as to get near to me, 
he said : 

“TIT owe you an apology for my conduct 
last night. My indiscretion was not so 
much the result of cowardice as the state of 
my health. Much less than I took in the 
hope of obtaining a little warmth and spirit 
must have overcome me. I trust I have 
your forgiveness.” 

“There is nothing to forgive, Mr. Owen, 
nor is this a time to talk of such things.” 

“The captain was scarcely manly in his 
language,” said he turning to Mrs. Burke, 
«IT am not an officer of the ship nor one of 
his crew. Iam practically a passenger, and 
claim the privileges of a passenger.” 

“ Passengers are not allowed to take too 
much. All captains object to drinking in 
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their ships, particularly in such dreadful 
times of excitement as last night,” said Mrs. 
Burke. 

I lifted my finger to call attention to the 
cries of men and the tread of heavily shod 
feet overhead. Mr. Owen returned to his 
seat at the table. Soon after this the sky- 
light that was thick with frozen snow 
whitened as to a watery beam of sunshine, 
or to some transient glance of clearer day in 
the sky. I asked Mrs. Burke to take me on 
deck. She seemed to shrink. I asked her 
if she had been on deck. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“ Then why may I not go?” 

“Feel how dangerously the hull rolls,” 
said she. ‘You might be thrown and 
break your neck.” 

But I saw that her real objection did not 
lie so much in that as in her fear of the 
effect of the scene of the wreck upon me. 
Thus reading her mind, I exclaimed, “[ 
will go alone ; but why will you not come?” 
and went to my cabin for more wraps. 

She was ready before I was, and we 
clasped hands, and holding on carefully 
likewise, stopping always for that sudden 
recovery of the deck which would happen 
out of its slant, with the rush of a cannon 
ball slung by a line and let go at an angle, 
so ungovernable were the motions of the 
dismasted hull, we gained the companion 
ladder, and crawled to the head of the steps, 
where we stood in the companion itself, 
with our heads above the hood. 

I shrieked on looking ! let my imaginations 
have been what they would, Aere was the 
reality! I could not credit my sight. All 
three masts were gone ; nothing of the lower- 
masts remained saving a height of two or 
three feet of jagged and splintered trunk: 
sheaves of barbed milk-white wood on the 
main and quarterdeck, and about ten to 
fifteen feet of the foremast. On the right or 
starboard side, lengths of the bulwark were 
crushed flat. The decks were littered with 
gear, ropes’ ends were swimming overboard 
in the leaden swell like huge eels and sea- 
snakes making from the wreck. On one 
side, dangling between the irons, was the 
keel of a quarterboat—all that remained of 
her ; the opposite davits were empty. 

But what idea can such talk as this give 
you of that wonderful dismal picture of 
shipwreck, that spectacle of decks covered 
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with snow, of rails like an armoury with their 
bristling pendants of bayonet-blue icicles ? 
The galley was partly wrecked ; the bowsprit 
stood soaring and sinking upon the leaping 
waters, but the jibbooms were gone. I did 
not know the hull. She looked shrunk to 
half her former size. The sky stooped to 
the sea with its burden of vapour, but a 
break right overhead hovered in a colour of 
sulphur. No wind stirred. Never was there 
a deader stagnation in the atmosphere under 
the height of the line. Yet you were sensible 
of the presence of the spirit of this wild, 
desolate part of the world, even in such 
pauses as this, when you watched the sullen 
motion of that troubled breast of deep, 
hurling its glassy folds in comminglings which 
ran in a silent war to the horizon. Far 
astern was a shape of white, a gleam in the 
sallow air there, like that of a sail; but my 
eye was now experienced, and since that dash 
of radiance was too big to be a ship, it must 
needs be ice. I saw a collection of white 
tips on the starboard quarter when the swell 
threw us high, and some points or shafts 
faint and bluish over the bows. Otherwise 
the ocean line swept clear. 


CHAPTER X 


THE JURY-MAST 


ALL the remaining hands of the ship’s com- 
pany were at work forward. A number of 
spare booms were stowed on top of the galley 
and had probably saved the long-boat from 
being crushed when the masts fell. The 
sailors had rigged up a triangle of booms with 
a tackle and blocks dangling, and even as Mrs. 
Burke and I stood in the companion way they 
broke into song as they hoisted a huge spar 
that was to serve as a mast. Their hearty 
chorus was frequently interrupted by sharp 
eager shouts from Captain Burke or the 
boatswain, Wall. 

The break overhead thinned out yet and 
made more light. A strange dim dye of 
sulphur went sifting down to the horizon, and 
the sea in places worked against it dark as 
bottle glass. About two miles off some 
whales were blowing; their vast bulk 
showed in a black wet gleam amid the swell ; 
but even then, such was the blending of their 
curved forms with the confused running, that 
but for their fountains, the eye had missed 
them. 


We stood watching in the shelter of the 
companion way. The longer I looked, the 
stranger, the more forlorn, the more lament- 
able the scene showed, the more perilous 
and hopeless our situation seemed. What 
sort of cloths were they going to spread 
upon such a height of boom as they were 
chorusing at? I thought of the spacious 
concavities which had risen to the stars and 
to the blue heavens of our voyage, those 
symmetric breasts of lustrous canvas which, 
when trimmed, snatched an impulse for our 
clipper keel from the antagonism of the head 
wind itself: I saw the ship robed in the 
beauty of her sails, lifting her star-saluting 
royals to the very path of the flying scud with 
jibs and staysails yearning from bowsprit and 
jibboom towards some deeper ocean solitude 
past the horizon ; and then I looked at the 
naked boom the men were hoisting at the 
triangle or shears ! 

“Qh, that cannot help us,” I cried, “ what 
does Captain Burke intend ?” 

“Even if it should fail as a mast,” Mrs. 
Burke answered, “ it will be useful as a flag- 
post. Why, this hull lies so flat without 
spars, a ship might pass three or four miles 
off and not see us.” 

Here the captain looked round and spied 
our heads. With a note of his old cheerful- 
ness he called out : 

“« Many a good prize has been navigated 
out of an ocean battle-field under leaner 
sticks than that, and added to the Royal 
Navy after tasselling Jack’s pocket-hand- 
kerchief with dollars.” 

This he seemed to say as much for the 
men as for me. He then approached and 
asked me how I did? and told me not to 
look too long at the wreck. 

“Keep up your heart, miss,” said he. 
‘‘ We'll have you out of this in good time. 
Mary, don’t let her stand here, dwelling upon 
this scene. Why, it was a nightmare even 
to my seasoned eyes when it first came out 
of the dawn.” 

‘Ts that mast meant to carry a sail?” 
said I. 

«When we fix it and stay it we'll set some- 
thing square upon it, certainly. There'll be 
room for a bit of fore and aft canvas between 
the head of it and the bowsprit end. Then 
let the wind blow south, with God’s blessing, 
or east or west will do, to edge us north. 
We need but steerage way, after which there'll 
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be nothing to do but keep warm till all’s 
well. Take her below, Mary. Look at her 
face! She'll wither here.” 

The hours of daylight were so few that the 
night was upon the rolling hull before the 
seamen had done more than lash the jury- 
mast to the stump with a stay or two for 
support. And with the darkness of the night 
there came along a black Cape Horn snow 
squall, like a dust-storm in its blinding power, 
with a thunder of wind in it, and so much 
more afterwards that by five o’clock as high 
a sea was running as that of the preceding 
day. 

The crew came into the cabin for shelter, 
and cooked their own supper as before. 
They ate and then went to the stove, and 
afterwards Captain Burke and his wife and 
myself sat down to some cold food and a cup 
of hot coffee. Mr. Owen came to the door 
of his berth, but seeing the captain at table 
at once retired, closing the door upon him- 
self. The captain took no notice. His 
good spirits were gone again. He drank 
some coffee but scarcely tasted food. His 
posture was one of gloomy despondency as 
he sat at table, and he rarely lifted his eyes 
save to dart a glance now and again at the 
sailors, which put it into my head to think 
that more worked as causes for his dejection 
than the new fierce gale and our awful situ- 
ation. His wife often furtively looked towards 
him but never ventured to address him, no, 
not even to ask him if he would eat. 

Well, just such another evening and night 
as had passed happened with us now. From 
time to time one or another would go on 
deck and come below and report the night a 
flying blackness. On the boatswain return- 
ing from one of these errands of observation 
the captain said : 

* Does it clear at all?” 

* Still as thick as muck, sir.” 

« Any smell of ice about ?” 

*¢ No, sir.” 

I wondered to hear them talk of smelling 
ice in a snow-storm as thick as froth, and 
said to the captain : 

“Is ice to be smelt ?” 

He looked at me as though he had no 
mind to answer, to be even civil, then said 
sharply, “ Yes.” 

My poor old nurse bristled like an angry 
hen at this behaviour, though she was still 
afraid of the mood upon him, yet, being 





determined that I should get all the comfort 
possible out of any information the men 
could give, she turned upon the boatswain, 
whose bulky, oil-skinned figure swung on 
frock-shaped leggings beside the stove and 
said : 

“ Did you ever smell ice, Mr. Wall?” 

He looked doubtfully at the captain, and 
answered awkwardly, “ Yes, mum, scores of 
times.” 

The captain rose and went on deck. At 
the same moment Mr. Owen came out of 
his berth. It might have been that through 
some crevice in the cabin bulkhead he was 
able to observe the captain’s movements. 

“What sort of smell has ice?” I asked, 
for I could think of nothing but icebergs, of 
the helplessness of our hull, of our being 
swung by these giant seas against a berg, 
and I wanted to hear how sailors tell that ice 
is near without seeing it. 

“Tt’s the extra coldness that makes the 
smell. ”Taint no smell in the or’nary mean- 
ing,” said the boatswain, after a pause. “The 
first time I ever learnt that a man could 
smell ice in a breeze full of frost and show 
was in my first voyage in these parts. We 
was running off the Horn, not so low as this 
here, in a smother o’ flakes; nothen visible 
of the ship from the wheel but her main- 
mast. I and another was steering the ship: 
the mate comes rushing aft and sings out to 
the captain, who was walking abreast of the 
wheel, ‘I smell ice, sir!’ ‘They both took 
a sniff, and I could see by their way of 
snuffing they both smelt it plain. They 
looked into the driving smother to starboard 
and then to port, and then, all on a sudden, 
a man on the fok’sle cries out, ‘Ice right 
ahead.’ ‘Hard a port,’ sings out the capt’n, 
and out it jumped, big as a church, right on 
the bow. Smelt it myself then.” 

A low growl of laughter ran amongst the 
men, and several looked as though they too 
had yarns to spin. 

I scarcely slept that night. The cold was 
terrible, and there were the noises of the sea 
and the gale and the heart-maddening rolling 
and plunging. Yet wonderful to relate, next 
morning, exactly as on the day before, a dead 
calm was in the air, and the swollen hills of 
swell ran in liquid lead in a confused 
shouldering. I went on deck with Mrs. 
Burke at about twelve and watched the men 
completing the captain’s toy-like affair of 
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jury-mast. They had set a jib upon the 
bowsprit, and were now bending a sail to a 
yard which was to be hoisted to the head of 
the jury-mast. The lean stick was so 
abundantly stayed that it looked like the 
inside of an umbrella. The rolls of the hull 
were dangerous and very fierce; it was im- 
possible to walk the deck. This morning 
they had got a fire in the galley which had 
been roughly repaired. The brown smoke 
floated straight up out of the swaying chim- 
ney, and trifling as that detail of colour and 
life was yet somehow it brought back to the 
poor old hull something of her old spirit and 
look. No farmyard sounds came from for- 
ward; no grunt from the long boat, no cackle 
nor crow from the hencoop; all the live stock 
had been frozen or drowned Guring the first 
night of the gale when the masts went. 

I saw those glancings of ice on the horizon 
which I had taken notice of yesterday. They 
hung in¢he same quarters and flamed at the 
same distance against the dark sky with a 
fairy, star-like brightness. I turned my eyes 
in every direction for a sail. 

“Don’t ships ever come this way?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, many,” answered Mrs. Burke. 

“ What sort of ships ?” 


“ Whalers chiefly, Edward says.” 

“Suppose one should come: what will 
Captain Burke do?” 

“ Ask her to tow us.” 

“Tf the master declines ? 
helpless vessel for another ship to tow in 


This is a big 


such seas as run here. And what would a 
ship do with us in tow should we meet with 
such weather as blew last night or the night 
before ? ” 

She made no answer. 

“Surely Captain Burke will transfer us 
all?” 

“He'll not leave this vessel,” said she. 
“Tt is not only that he has himself an unin- 
sured venture in her, his obtaining further 
employment might depend upon his carrying 
the Lady Emma into safety. And if it can 
be done, it ought to,” she added with a flat, 
peering, anxious look around the sea. 

Presently all was ready with the sail. The 
seamen raised a song and to a steady shear- 
ing noise of ropes in sheaves, with a frequent 
chorus that swept like a shout of hope into 
the bitter motionless atmosphere, the yard 


slowly ascended the jury-mast. It was like 
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a huge lug-sail in form and fittings. Tauten 
it as they would the breast hollowed and 
rounded with such blows as of a cudgel and 
such claps as of musketry that the boom sprang 
and buckled like a willow in a breeze; the 
sail was therefore lowered until wind came 
to steady it. 

It put a weariness as of rheumatism into 
the body to stand long, and when we saw 
the sail lowered we went below. 

Mr. Owen was sitting beside the stove ; he 
rose on our descending and went on deck to 
look around, then after a brief halt in the 
shelter of the companion way returned and 
sat down at the table with the fingers of 
his right hand buried in his right bush of 
hair, his whole bearing abjectly disconsolate. 
Presently looking at Mrs. Burke, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Ts that single pole on the forecastle all 
the mast the captain means to navigate this 
ship with ?” 

“I do not know. My husband will be 
glad to tell you, I am sure,” answered Mrs. 
Burke. 

He gave a ghastly sarcastic smile, that in- 
stantly vanished in his former expression of 
sullen, resentful grief and dismay, showing 
as a man might who is under a sudden tragic 
surprise which enrages him also. He looked 
down shaking his head softly and drumming, 
then started as if he would walk, but the jerk 
and tumble of the deck was too strong. I 
began to fear for the poor man’s mind. 

Mrs. Burke told me the men would get 
dinner in the forecastle that day, there, or in 
the galley. They did not come to the cabin. 
The only man of them who arrived was the 
steward. He clothed the table and made 
us a tolerable show of dinner. I beg to re- 
call to your memory the many delicacies my 
father had laid in for me. 

It was about half-past one, I think, and 
about the time when the steward was done 
with the table, when the companion doors 
were opened and the captain came below. 
The lamp burned brightly, indeed it made 
most of the light we had. The skylight was 
perhaps half a foot thick with frozen snow ; 
the companion doors were kept closed to 
exclude the cold ; and little light came 
through the cabin windows which the hull 
dipped with pendulum-like monotony into 
the thunder-shadow of the swollen brine. 
Yet by the lamp light we saw very clearly, 
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and I observed that the captain’s face was 
lighted up with some life and hope. I 
thought a sail was in sight and started 
expecting to hear him say so. 

“There’s some luck for us in this devil’s 
own ocean after all,” said he, swinging his 
figure towards us, eagerly watched by Mr. 
Owen, who was on his feet leaning upon the 
table and staring with head moving as the 
captain moved. 

“What is it?” cried his wife hysterically. 

“Why,” said he, “ there’s a breeze sprung 
up out of the south’ard ; I’ve been watching 
the ship? there’s drag enough in the rag 
we've got upon her to give her way. And 
so, Miss Otway, be easy, now that we're 
heading for the sun afresh, with a man at 
the wheel and a little scope of wake astern 
of us.” 

“ Anything better than lying like a log,” 
cried Mrs. Burke, with a short swallow in 
her speech. “I had hoped from your face 
there was a ship in sight.” 

«« And so did I,” I exclaimed. 

Mr. Owen sat down suddenly and again 
buried his hand in his hair. 

«But this is as good as a ship being in 
sight,” cried the captain irritable on a sudden. 
««T want to blow north where ships are to be 
fallen in with, and we’re something to see 
now, with a thirty foot hoist of canvas on 
top of ten foot of freeboard ; whereas, before 
—but let’s get something to eat.” 

We seated ourselves. Mr. Owen took a 
corner chair and spoke not a word for some 
time till at last on the captain saying that if 
he fell in with a vessel he would offer hand- 
some sums for a tow, the doctor said 
abruptly : 

“To where ?” 

The captain eyed him with an unfeeling 
pause of contempt, and then answered :— 

“That would not rest with you, sir.” 

«TI must request you to transfer me, if we 
fall in with a ship,” said Mr. Owen. 

“I should be happy,” said the captain, 
nervous and convulsive with temper, “at 
least, you’ve got to remember the object 
you're here for.” Helooked at me. ‘“ Miss 
Otway is not likely to accompany you, and 
you'll be no gentleman if you desert her.” 

* Miss Otway will accompany me if you 
give her an opportunity of leaving this 
wreck,” said Mr. Owen. 

«This is no wreck, sir,” said the captain 
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in a low level voice of menace, stooping his 
head and looking at the doctor under crooked 
eyebrows. 

Mr. Owen muttered that he intended to 
save his life if he could and Miss Otway’s 
too if he was allowed—the rest he mumbled ; 
after ceasing to articulate his lips moved; 
then with a sudden impassioned motion of 
despair and horror he sprang from his chair 
and disappeared in his berth, having barely 
taken three bites. 

“T fear his intellects have become dis- 
ordered,” said Mrs. Burke. 

“ He'd like to drive me out of the ship. 
The lily-liver would have me abandon a 
craft that’s as staunch as the newest line-of- 
battle ship afloat. What would it signify to 
him that I left a couple of thousand pounds 
of my hard earned savings to go to the 
bottom here, so long as Ais dingy skinful of 
bones and bobs of curls were safely landed?” 
exclaimed the captain in a low-pitclred delib- 
erate speech, that trembled nevertheless with 
emotion and temper. 

His wife gave me a look as though she 
would entreat me not to talk to him. Now 
and again he lifted up his eyes to a tell-tale 
compass that hung exactly over his chair; 
almost as regular as the beat of a clock was 
the plunge of the ship from right to left, 
from left to right ; the blinding green souse 
of one side and then the other of the cabin 
port-holes and a loud yearning thunder of 
water washing past. 

After a little the captain went to his cabin. 
I said I would like to see the ship under 
sail, and when we had clothed ourselves for 
the deck Mrs. Burke and I went to the 
companion steps. 

A seaman clad in oilskins and swathed 
about the neck till he showed nothing of his 
face but a pair of eyes, stood at the wheel. 
Some delicate stars and darts of snow were 
falling, but they did not cloud the view. 
The square of white canvas was stretched by 
a fresh following breeze of a bitter coldness, 
beyond frost itself; the sea was feathering 
upon the swell and a number of grey and 
white petrels skimmed the flashes as they 
moulded their flight to the wind-furrowed 
rounds. The white sail looked like a wild 
and sickly light when the hull swung it 
athwart the spot over the horizon, but there 
could be no doubt that the vessel was in 
motion. We durst not leave the holding 
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place of the companion-hood to look over 
the taffrail or side, but you saw she had 
steerage way by the manner in which the 
fellow twirled the wheel. 

A group of seamen with their hands deep 
buried, some of them sea-booted, fishermen- 
like, to their knees, trudged the white frozen 
deck opposite the galley. It was wonderful 
to see them keep their feet ; the rumbling 
hum of their strong lungs stole aft against 
the wind ; they swayed in earnest talk and 
minded us not when they faced our way, 
again and again staring round at the sea as 
though for a sail. 

Now we had not been looking about us 
above five minutes when, happening to 
glance aft past the helmsman, I saw the 
ocean not above half a mile distant white as 
milk; the forestretch of it was about two 
miles long ; how wide it went back I could 
not say, nor could I guess what it was ; there 
was no snow nor any particular blackness of 
cloud over it, nor uncommon wildness of 
flight in the vapour overhanging us. Be- 
fore I could cali Mrs. Burke’s attention 


to the wonder, the seaman at the helm 
turned and spied it and instantly roared 
out in a voice that swept past the ear 
like the wind of something heavy swiftly 


flying. 

“Why,” cried Mrs. Burke—but the rest of 
the sentence was clipped sheer off her lips in 
a yell of squall, a very hurricane blast ; the 
air was dark with spray in the midst of which 
I just caught sight of the jury-mast and sail 
disappearing—not abruptly, but in a dissolv- 
ing way; as a snowflake dies on water. The 
whole thing went in the shriek of the blast, 
with a single report and a snow-storm of fly- 
ing tatters ; the next instant Mrs. Burke was 
dragging me down the companion steps, and 
we both got into the cabin dazed, frozen to 
the marrow, as much confounded and terri- 
fied by that sudden meteoric shock and 
blast of wind, with its burthen of white 
brine and its noise of fierce yells and whist- 
lings as though we had scarcely escaped 
with our lives. 

The captain heard or guessed what had 
happened ; he rushed from his berth on to 
the deck, but the squall pinned him in the 
companion way for a minute and he stood 
Struggling as though some man had taken 
him by the throat. In five minutes however 
the furious outburst was spent or had flown 
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ahead ; I could tell that by glancing at the 
cabin windows whenever they lifted clear. 
The steward came below to trim the lamp. 
Mrs. Burke asked him what was doing on 
deck? He answered, nothing, and told us 
what we knew, that the jury-mast and sail 
had blown over the bows. 

It was now to be felt by the distressful, 
horrid, jerky motion, that the hull had taken 
up her old situation in the trough. 

“What has happened ?” said Mr. Owen, 
coming out of his berth. 

Mrs. Burke told him. He groaned and 
sat down close beside the stove, folding his 
arms tightly, and said : 

“What is to become of us? This is dis- 
tracting. I am prepared to meet my Maker, 
but it is the suspense—it is the suspense 
—it is the having to wait for death that 
crazes.” 

“T am surprised at you,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Burke, drawing herself up. “How, as a 
man, can you talk so before this young lady ? 
As for me, I don’t mind what you say ; I am 
the wife of a sailor, and it’s not in you to im- 
prove my spirits or make me despair. But 
you have no right to forget yourself as a man 
before Miss Otway.” 

He slapped his knee violently, crying out, 
** Poor as I am, I would give five hundred 
pounds had I never heard of your husband 
or his ship.” 

She looked at him with her flat eyes and 
curled her lip, then gave me an expressive 
glance when he arose and began to move 
about the cabin, holding on and looking at 
the windows to left and right as they soared 
blind with the foam dazzle. 

It was dark as midnight on deck before 
the captain came below, and yet it may not 
have been three o’clock. He approached 
the fire and stood before it, his wife and 
myself sitting on either hand of him. He 
seemed to steadfastly regard Mr. Owen, who 
was on a locker at the after end of the cabin, 
but did not offer to speak. Presently his 
wife said : 

“Are the mast and sail lost for good, 
Edward ?” 

“ Ay.” 

*‘ What was the whiteness that swept them 
away ?” 

“What but a squall? This is a great 
ocean, and mark our luck; there were 
thousands of miles of water for that squall 
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to sweep over on either hand of us, but Old 
Stormy bestrode it, and scenting us, made 
for the hull.” 

“There are other booms to rig up a mast 
with.” 

“So there are,” he answered speaking 
quietly with his eyes fixed upon the form of 
the doctor as though he addressed him. 
“There are other spars, but there’s not an- 
other crew to do the work.” 

His wife gave a start at this and looked 
up at him with a passion of anxiety, putting 
her hand upon his arm. 

“The men have as good as told me,” said 
he, “through the bo’sun, that there’s nothing 
to be done with jury-masts. They’re willing 
to try their hands to-morrow on another—to 
oblige me—but they'd rather get my per- 
mission to prepare the long-boat for leaving 
the ship so as to give chase to a sail if one 
should show too far off to speak us; failing 
that, then to take advantage of a smooth in 
the weather and to make for the north- 
ward—in an open boat—in this sea—the 
idiots !” 

“But something must be done,” shouted 
Mr. Owen from his corner. “The ship will 
go to pieces if she’s to be left to knock 
about.” 

Captain Burke took no more notice than 
had the doctor’s voice been the creaking of 
a bulkhead. 

It was quieter on that than on the preced- 
ing night. ‘The wind we learnt was a scanty 
breeze out of the south ; here and there the 
vapour had thinned and a pale star shivered 
in the openings ; our drift that day had lifted 
some northward point of ice and the dim 
faintness of it was visible on the port beam, 
as the helpless hull lay ; that was all the ice 
to be seen, and it was far enough off to keep 
us easy. A large black swell was flowing 
north and south, but the folds were wide and 
regular and the motion of the hull was 
almost easy upon it. ‘These matters about 
that scene of night outside I got from the 
captain and the steward. 

The sailors remained forward. I under- 
stood they managed very well now they 
could keep the galley fire going. Once 
during this evening I asked Captain Burke 
when he came below for a glass of hot grog 
and biscuit, why he did not burn a signal 
fire. 

* «And risk setting the hull in a blaze?” 
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said he, “with the chance of there being 
nothing within five hundred miles of us.” 

“It might bring help, Edward,” said his 
wife. 

He flung from us in a passion. It was a 
bad sign with him now, that the merest 
nothings, such as my question, put him into 
arage. He swallowed his glass of grog and 
returned on deck, and when half way up the 
companion ladder he paused to shout back, 
‘No use in making a flare unless there’s 
something to signal to,” and then stepped 
into the blackness outside. 

It was fine weather next day—fine for 
that part of the world, I mean ; glimpses of 
watery blue, betwixt curtains of ashy yellow 
and brown vapour, some slanting pencils of 
dull sulphur in the north, striking the line of 
the horizon out of a long ragged edge of 
cloud. The wind was west, fresh enough to 
whip plumes of spray out of the running 
wrinkles ; there was the head of an ice-berg 
away north to the right of the weak shower 
of sunshine. That was all to be seen—sav- 
ing always the hull with her decks of frozen 
snow, and her catheads barbed with ice and 
her lines of rails bristling with daggers, and 
small arms of frozen dew and brine—when I 


looked through the companion hatch after 
leaving my cabin. 

Whilst Mrs. Burke, Mr. Owen and myself 
breakfasted, we heard the people on deck 


busy with another jury-mast. The captain’s 
voice rang out again in loud eager shouts. 
Mrs. Burke sent the steward up to beg her 
husband come below and breakfast whilst 
the coffee was hot ; he sent answer that he 
could not leave ; but even whilst the steward 
was delivering the captain’s reply, a long 
strange hallo was delivered by one of the 
men; the’ sounds of bustle ceased; in a 
minute or two we heard a rush of feet ; Mr. 
Owen jumped from his chair and ran up the 
ladder whence, after he had paused to stare 
round he shouted down in a voice of 
ecstasy : 

«“ A sail, Mrs. Burke. 
sight, Miss Otway !” 

I screamed with a sudden impulse of 
delight ; I could no more have arrested that 
cry than have stopped the hull from rolling ; 
then, swiftly as my legs would carry me and 
my arms would work I gained my berth and 
attired myself for the deck and rushed up 
reckless of foothold. 


There’s a ship in 
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and Art,” by the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly,* is the first serious attempt that has 
been made to estimate the significance of ‘the 
appearance and disappearance of the Child in differ- 
ent epochs of literature and art.” Let the hasty 
reader, who recollects the Homeric toddlers, and the 
little locust-cage-maker in Theocritus, and the 
carver of peach-stones in Aristophanes, and 
Euphanes of Epidaurus, and the babes on the 
chest of Cypselus, and the Tanagra small people, 
and the weeping maid at Niobe’s knee, have 
patience with the startling sentence with which the 
book opens: ‘‘ There was a time, just beyond the 
memory of men now living, when the Child was 
born in literature,” for he will find on the following 
page that Mr. Scudder’s real contention is by no 
‘means so heterodox. Mr. Scudder knows and loves 
all the little ones of the ancient world of literature 
and art ; he maintains even that ‘it is impossible 
that so elemental a figure as the Child should ever 
have been wholly lost to sight”; his real point is 
that no century has ever regarded the Child so 
intently as the nineteenth, and the philosophic 
purpose of his study is to disclose by a comparison 
of literatures in regard to this bright and attractive 
figure some of the fundamental differences between 
our own epoch and the epochs of the past. 
Many writers, it need hardly be said, have 
gleaned from the classics the tender touches which 


~ far as I am aware, “‘ Childhood in Literature 


* “Childhood in Literature and Art. With some Observa- 
tions on Literature for Children. A Study.” By Horace E. 
Scudder. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin & Co.; 
London: Gay & Bird. 


show that the antique poets had human hearts very 
much like our own. Homer, even as one of our- 
selves, noticed the motherly hand which brushed 
away the flies from the face of the sleeping babe; 
he had smiled at the woeful two-year old who 
plucked at the gown of her mother, too busy to 
take her up and cuddle her, yet brought to a stand 
at last; he knew what a delight it was to a little 
fellow to have trees given him in the garden for his 
very own; he had watched the youngster playing 
with mounds of sand on the seashore, and had 
doubtless laughed to see the ass munch his way 
leisurely through the corn in spite of the blows 
showered on him by the feeble bird-scarers. Then 
who can ever forget the lovely episode of the child 
in the parting of Andromache and Hector? All 
these charming juvenile traits are familiar to us, but 
I do not think that it has before been pointed out, 
or at least pointed out so suggestively, that in the 
Homeric conception the Child was quite uninvested 
with any sense of mystery, that the men were 
themselves only big children, that the laughing 
babe was a delightful little mortal to be loved and 
hugged and tossed in the air, not an enigma, a 
wonder to catch one’s breath, to fill ene with 
terrors and dread and wild speculations. In 
the Dramatists we see at a glance what a change 
has taken place in life, how men have grown up. 
“Hector, looking upon Astyanax, sees the world 
rolling on, sunlight chasing shadow, repeating the 
life he has known; (Edipus, looking upon Antigone 
and Ismene, sees new disclosures of the possibilities 
of a dread power under which the world is abiding.” 
Note, too, that in Greek poetic art the Child is 


(From “ Singing Games for Children” 
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{From “‘ Lullabies of Many Lands” 


almost absolutely silent. It is not its individual 
life so much as its related life which is contemplated. 
And in this connection take the remarkable passage 
of Plato in the ‘‘ Laws,”’ in which the young and 
tender souls of children are to be taught by three 
choirs ‘that the life which is by the gods deemed 
to be happiest is the holiest’; and the first choir 
was to be one of children singing this heaven- 
taught lay to the whole city ; the second a choir of 
young men under thirty, and the third a choir of 
older men, from thirty to sixty ; and those too old 
to sing were to tell stories illustrating the same 
sacred theme. Most piteous and beautiful of all in 
Greek work is the feeling in the Anthology, where 
the heart speaks its love and sorrow in direct and 
passionate utterance, and where even the scepticism 
of daily habit is silenced by the instinctive yearning 
of the soul whose hope is larger than its creed, and 
whose dead, say what philosophers may, are not 
lost for ever. 

In regard to Latin literature, notwithstanding 
the Ascanius of Virgil and other interesting 
details, I am content to note that the nearest 
approach to a perception of the mystery of child- 
hood occurs in Lucretius, where he describes 
the new-born babe, cast like a sailor ashore by the 
cruel waves, speechless, and in need of every aid, 


It is in Hebrew literature that one 
finds the glory and beauty of child- 
hood—the streets of the Jerusalem 
of Zechariah, “ full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof:” 
the peace of the world foretold by 
Isaiah, when the reptiles shall be 
stingless, and the wild beast shal} 
lie down with the tame, and a child 
shall lead them ; the hope of a nation 
centred in ababe. ‘‘ The Magnificat 
of Mary,” as Mr. Scudder finely 
remarks, ‘‘ is the song of Hannah, 
purified and ennobled by genera- 
tions of deferred hope; and in all 
the joy and prophecy of the shep- 
herds, of Simeon and Anna, we 
listen to strains which have a 
familiar sound.” Our Lord’s view 
of childhood, when He placed a 
child in the midst of His disciples, 
with the words ‘* Whosoever shall 
receive this child in my name re- 
ceiveth me,’’ has affected the art, 
the literature, the social life of the 
world during the last two thousand 
years, and its influence will never 
die out. ‘‘ The successive gestations 
of history have their tokens in some 
specific regard of childhood. There 
have been three such periods, so 
mighty that they mark each the 
beginning of a new heaven anda 
newearth. The first was the genesis 
of the Christian Church ; the second 
was the Renaissance; the third had its great sign 
in the French Revolution.” How sad and mad 
and bad the world had become by the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century may almost be 
gauged by the absence of childhood from the 
pages of Dante. Of the new efflorescence of 
childhood in the Renaissance, of the fresh blossom- 
ing of humanity in the world, what finer assurance 
could there be than the art of Raphael and 
Luca della Robbia. In Chaucer’s portraiture of 
mother and child—to 
turn to our own poetry 
—Mr. Scudder finds 
something almost 
amounting to a trans- 
fer of the Madonna, a 
Madonna of humanity, 
not of ritual, to English 
literature. The Child 
of that age was rather 
an appeal to pity than 
an object of joy and 
love, and, indeed, even 
down almost to our 
own days it is the 
tender, the touching, 
the shadowy side of 
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shine, the 
merriment, 
the frolic- 
someness of child-nature, which are after all 
its most noticeable characteristics. The slight 
account taken of children in Shakespeare is, one 
would imagine, amply explained by the limitations 
of the theatre; Milton’s absolute ignoring of 
them must be attributed to Puritanism, which, 
strangely enough, while it suppressed the Child, 
strengthened and sweetened the 
domestic relations. It is not till 
we get to Goldsmith that we hear 
“the first faint notes of that song 
of childhood, which in a generation 
more was to burst from many lips ;”” 
and with those premonitions of a 
new birth in literature came the 
premonitions of a new birth in art 
—the art of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. 

It isto Wordsworth, at the period 
of the great Revolution, that we 
owe the third great reversion of the 
world to the little Child; and the 
reader, if he is at all interested in 
the matter, must turn at this point 
especially to Mr. Scudder’s own exposition of his 
views on the part played by Wordsworth in 
“awakening the human soul to a sense of the 
common rights and duties of humanity and worth 
of the Person.” It is beside my purpose to follow 
Mr. Scudder further, though one is sorely tempted 
to draw attention to the high and indeed almost 
unique position he gives to Germany in the matter 
of child-love and child-art, and to the wise, if severe, 
criticism which he passes on much of the literature 
written for children. 

Folk-songs and folk-rhymes, I suppose, cannot 
be classed as literature, yet how pleasant it is to 
observe that while the poets and artists have been 
struggling to reach their ideals, the small people 
have all along been maintaining their position as 
their own laureates, minstrels, and stage-managers! 
Is there any region in the world in which the 
children have not their singing-games? Wasthere 
ever a period in which they did not re-act in 
miniature the chief events in the lives of their elders 
and perhaps some of the most striking episodes in 
the history of their nation or tribe? In two charm- 
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FRONT OF ROMAN CHILD'S SARCOPHAGUS IN BRITISH MUSEUM 


ingly illustrated volumes lying before me,* I find 
all sorts of strange allusions to the past preserved 
in the quaint rhymes of our own village youngsters 
—treminiscences of marauding days on the Scotch 
and Welsh borders, hints of the far-away times 
when suitors came in parties and maidens married 
into some neighbouring hamlet, suggestions of the 
old customs of wedlock and burial, 
and of the naive devices of the 
primitive stage. Who does not 
know the game of ‘London 
Bridge is Broken Down"? How 
strange to think that the line 
‘‘Here’s a prisoner I have got” 
may allude to the barbarous rites 
of foundation sacrifices, for does 
not tradition bear testimony that 
at the building of the old arches 
across the Thames the stones were 
bespattered with the blood of inno- 
cents to insure their stability ? 
And, again, in the game ‘“ Round 
and round the Village,” what a 
mysterious air of antiquity rests 
on the rosy faces and fluffy heads of the little 
players, when one reflects that the running in and 
out beneath the archways of uplifted hands may be 
a survival of the procession and serpent-dance of 
some bygone village festival. Does any artist need 
a subject for a picture which y 

shall at once contain the ele- 

ments of sublimity and humor- 

ous piquancy? Let him turn 

from such pretty themes as 

‘Flower of the Heath ’’—our 

full-page illustration—and en- 

deavour to realise the market 

square of a Syrian town of 

twenty centuries ago, and let 

him depict the Saviour watch- 

ing those groups of children 


* “Children’s Singing Games, with 
the Tunes to which they are Sung.” 
Collected and Edited by Alice B. 
Gomme; pictured in Black and White 
by Winifred Smith. Two series. 
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whose differences 
in their singing- 
games furnished 
Him with the 
image of His own 
capricious con- 
temporaries: 
“Whereunto 
shall I liken this 
generation?” 

Sounding faint 
and sweet, too, 
out of the twilight 
of other days 
comes the music 
of another species 
of child-lore—the 
music of cradle 
songs and baby- 
rhymes. As in 
the case of the 
singing - games, 
nobody made these. Just as the pearly ear ‘‘ came 
out to hear’’ because God spoke, so the lullabies 
rose from the mother-heart because the babe was 
fretful and fractious. And what bright, delicious, 
tender thoughts and fancies slip in and out of these 
old-world rhymes, like birds playing among vine- 
leaves. Let the reader take up Mrs. Rhys’s small 
volume of “Cradle Songs,” * or turn over the 
exquisitely pictured pages of ‘‘ Lullabies of Many 
Lands,’’*+ and judge for himself. What prodigals 
mothers are to be sure! Here, in the ‘ Lullabies 
of Many Lands,” for instance, is an Irish suckling 
who is much too precious for the common yellow 
blanket and rough sheet of tow; he must have a 
golden cradle for his slumber, though, after all, this 
is a very trifling matter compared with the bribe 
offered to the Greek infant who, if he will but close 
his eyes, is to have Venice with its florins and 
Chios with its lemon-trees : 
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“And if thou sleep, belovéd babe, I'll give thee townships 
three, 

Three townships and three villages, yea, and three churches 
small ; 


That in the villages may’st dine, and sleep in these thy towns, 
And to thy little churches go, to hear while mass is said.” 


In the Spanish mother’s heart there sometimes 
springs up the thought which must have caught 
many a mother’s breath : 


** While close I hold thee in mine arms 
And sing thy lullaby, 
I think—what would become of thee 
If I should chance to die?” 


And so, too, beside the Norwegian cradle we have a 
wistful looking into the future: 


* “Cradle Songs and Nursery Rhymes.” 
Introduction, by Grace Rhys. London: 
Limited. 

¢t “Lullabies of Many Lands.” Collected and rendered into 
English verse by Alma Strettell, with Seventy-seven Illustrations 
by Emily J. Harding. London: George Allen. 


Edited, with an 
Walter Scott, 


** But soon the bird will get him wings, 
Fly far away from sheltering breast— 
Can I tell whither, and what the quest, 
Or where at last he will find his rest?” 


Were this the place for criticism, I should feel 
prompted to ask, among other questions, how it 
happens in the beautiful Greek nannarisma of the 
‘Three Guardians’ that Mrs. Rhys describes 
Boreas as ‘‘ the fresh south wind ;"’ why only four 
lines are given of ‘‘ Hush and baloo, babie” (printed 
in full, if I mistake not, in the ‘“‘ Lullabies’); and 
why in the section ‘“‘ Nursery Rhymes” a solitary 
stanza, and that an English version, represents 
William Miller's ‘‘ Wee Willie Winkie.” This last 
most delightful of nursery lyrics, however, will be 
found with scores of other songs of winsome, wae- 
some, wearyful and wonderful weans in Mr. Ford’s 
* Ballads of Bairnhood.”’* Scotland is, we all know, 
a coppice full of singing birds, and in every nest 
there is a fledgling who claims a share in the wild- 
wood music. 

All this is the imaginative, the emotional side of 
childhood: there is the serious, the practical, the 
responsible side of the subject, and I do not know 
that I have seen that treated with more intimate 
knowledge, more healthy humour, more sound 
sense than in the attractive booklet ‘‘ On Children + 
by the Bishop of Winchester. As I have already 
hinted, what we big children lack most in our rela- 
tion to the little children is the saving salt and sun- 
shine of humour. We are much too solemn and 
sentimental. With how few of us would this famil- 
iar episode have happened exactly in this way: 
‘Once a little girl sat by her father at his break- 
fast, and he had been absolutely deaf to many 
gentle hints as to her wish for a share of his food. 
She could bear it no longer, and she opened her 
suit ina very artful way. ‘Father, would it not 
make you happy to give your poor little girl one 
taste?’ ‘Not at all,’ was the grim reply; but 
presently, not without a sense of joy, the taste was 
given.” Many prelates have written wise, tender, 
gay, beautiful things, but very rarely has so small 
a book been so all-compact of wisdom, tenderness, 
beauty, and gaiety. 


The illustrations to the article in our March 
number on‘'The Early Home of Robert Louis 
Stevenson ’’ were reproduced from photographs by 
Messrs John Patrick and Son, 52 Comiston Road, 
Edinburgh. 


* “Ballads of Bairnhood.” Selected and Edited, with Notes, 
by Robert Ford, author of “ Thistledown,” &c. Paisley and 
London: Alex, 

Gardner. 

+ ‘*On Child. 
ren.” By An- 
thony W. 
Thorold,D.D., 
Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. 
London: Isbis- 
ter & Co., 


Limited. [From “ Lullabies of Many Lands” 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE HOME OF MAISIE LENNOX 


NTHONY LEN- 
NOX presently 
took me by the 
hand, and led me 
over to where 
the dark young 
man sat, whose 
noble head and 
carriage I had 
remarked. 

“Mr. Came- 
ron,” he - said, 
gravely, and with 
respect, “this is 
the son of a brave 
man and princely 
contender with 
his Master— 
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BEING A HISTORY TAKEN FROM THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM GORDON OF EARLSTOUN 
IN THE GLENKENS AND TOLD OVER AGAIN 


By S. R. CROCKETT, AvuTuor or “ THE RAIDERS,” ETC, 
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William Gordon of Earlstoun, lately gone 
from us. 

And I gave my hand to Richard Cameron, 
whom men called the Lion of the Covenant 
—a great hill-preacher who, strangely enough, 
like some others of the prominent disaffected 
to the Government, had been bred of the 
party of Prelacy. 

As I looked upon him I saw that he was 
girt with a sword, and that he had a habit of 
gripping the hilt when he spoke, as though 
at the pinch he had yet another argument 
which all might understand. And being a 
soldiers son I own that I liked him the 
better for it. Then I remembered what it 
was reported he had said on the Holms of 
Kirkmahoe when he preached there. 

‘“T am no reed to be shaken with the wind, 
as Charles Stuart shall one day know.” 

And it was here that I got my first waft 


* Copyright, 1895, in the United States of America by S. R. Crockett. 





of the new tongue which these hill-folk spake 
among themselves. I heard of “singular 
Christians,” and concerning the evils of pay- 
ing the “cess” or King’s tax — things of 
which I had never heard in my fathers house, 
the necessity not having arisen before Both- 
well to discuss these questions. 

When all the men were gathered into the 
wide house-place, some sitting, some standing, 
the grave-faced woman knocked with her 
knuckles gently on a door which opened into 
an inner room. Instantly Maisie Lennox 
and other two maids came out bearing 
refreshments, which they handed round to 
all that were in the house. The carriage of 
one of the three surprised me much, and I 
observed that my cousin Wat did not take 
his eyes from her. 

‘“‘ Who may these maids be ?” he whispered 
in my ear. 

“‘ Nay, but I ken not them all,” I answered. 
«Bide, and we shall hear.” For, indeed, 
I knew only one of them, but her very 
well. 

And when they came to us in our turn, 
Maisie Lennox nodded to meas to a friend of 
familiar discourse, to whom nothing needs to 
be explained ; and she that was the tallest of 
the maids handed Wat the well-curled oaten 
cake onatrencher. Then he rose and bowed 
courteously to her, whereat there was first a 
silence and then a wonder among the men 
in the house. But Anthony Lennox stilled 
them, telling of the introduction which he 
had gotten concerning Walter, and that both 
our fathers had made a good end for the faith, 
so that we were presently made wholly free 
of the meeting. 

We heard that there was to be a field con- 
venticle near by, at which Mr. Cameron was 
to preach. This was the reason of so great 
a gathering, many having come out of Ayr- 
shire, and even as far as Leshmahago in the 
Upper Ward of Lanark, where there are very 
many zealous for the truth. 

Then they fell again to the talking, while 
I noted how the maids comported themselves. 
The eldest of them and the tallest, was a lass 
of mettle, with dark, bent brows. She held 
her head high, and seemed, by her attiring 
and dignity, accustomed to other places than 
this moorland farm-town. Yet here she 
was, handing victual like a servitor, before a 
field-preaching. And this I was soon to learn 
was a common thing in Galloway, where 
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nearly the whole of the gentry, and still 
more of their wives and daughters, were on 
the side of the Covenant. It was no uncom. 
mon thing for a King’s man, when he was 
disturbing a conventicle—“ skailing a bees’ 
byke,” as it was called—to come on his own 
wife’s or his daughter’s palfrey, tethered in 
waiting to the root of some birk-tree. 

“Keep your black-tail coats closer in 
by!” said Duke Rothes once to his lady, 
who harboured outed preachers, “or I shall 
have to do some of them a hurt! Ca’ 
your messans to your foot, else I'll hae to 
kennel them for ye!” 

There was no such safe hiding as in some 
of the great houses of the strict persecutors. 

So in a little while, the most part of the 
company going out, this tall, dark-browed 
maid was made known to us by Matthew 
of the Dub, as Mistress Kate McGhie, 
daughter of the Laird of Balmaghie, within 
which parish we were. 

Then Maisie Lennox beckoned to the 
third maid, and she came forward with shy- 
ness and grace. She was younger than the 
other two, and seemed to be a well-grown 
lass of thirteen or fourteen. 

“This,” said Maisie Lennox, “is my 
cousin Margaret of Glen Vernock.” 

The maid whom she so named blushed, 
and spoke to us in the broader accent of 
the shire, yet pleasantly and frankly as one 
well reared. 

Presently there came to us the taller maid 
—she who was called Kate, the Laird’s 
daughter. 

She held out her hand to me. 

*“ Ah! Will of Earlstoun, I have heard of 
you!” 

I answered that I hoped it was for good. 

‘It was from Maisie there that I heard it,” 
she said, which indeed told me nothing. But 
Kate McGhie shook her head at us, which 
tempted me to think her a flighty maid. 
However, I remembered her words often 
afterwards when I was in hiding. 

Thereupon I presented my cousin Wat to 
her, and they bowed to one another with a 
courtly grace. I declare it was pretty to 
see them, and also most strange in a house 
where the hill-folk were gathered together. 
But for the sake of my father and brother 
we were never so much as questioned. 

Presently there was one came to the door, 
and cried that the preaching was called and 
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about to begin. So we took our bonnets 
and the maids their shawls about them, and 
set forth. It was a grey, unkindly day, and 
the clouds hung upon the heights. There 
are many woods of pine and oak about the 
Duchrae ; and we went through one of them 
to an ancient moat-hill or place of defence 
on a hillside, with a ditch about it of three 
or four yards 
wideness, 
which over- : 
looked the nar- 1% 4 Reon, 9) 4: 
- “ 

row pack road ¥ Sa © 
by the water’s j f 
edge. 

As we went 
Kate McGhie 
walked by my 
side, and we 
talked to- 
gether. She 
told me that 
she came 
against her 
parent’s will, 
though not 





without her 
father’s know- 
ledge; and 


that it was 
her great love 
for Maisie 
Lennox, who 
was her friend 
and gossip, 
which had first 
drawn her toa 
belief in the 
faith of the 
hill-folk. 

«“ But there 
is one thing,” 
said she, “that 
I cannot hold 
with them in. 
I am no rebel, 
and I care not 
to disown the authority of the King!” 

“Yet you look not like a sufferer in 
silence!” I said, smiling at her. “Are you 
a maid of the Quaker folk ?” 

At which she was fain to laugh and 
deny it. 

“But,” I said, “if you are a King’s 
woman, you will surely find yourself in a 
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strange company to-day. Yet there is one 
here of the same mind as yourself.” 

Then she entreated me to tell her who 
that might be. 

“Oh, not I,” I replied, “I have had 
enough of Charles Stuart. I could eat with 
ease all I like of him, or his brother either ! 
It is my cousin of Lochinvar, who has been 
lately put to 
the horn and 
outlawed.” 

At the name 
she seemed 
much sur- 
prised. 

“It 





were 
well not to 
name him 
here,” she said, 
“for the chief 
men know of 
his past com- 
panying with 
Claverhouse 
and _ other 
malignants, 
and they might 
distrust his 
honesty.” 

We had 
other pleasant 
talk bytheway, 
and she told 
me of all her 
house, of her 
uncle that was 
at Kirkcud- 
bright with 
Captain Wind- 
ram and the 
garrison there, 
and of her 
father that had 
forbidden her 
to go to the 
field-meetings. 

“Which is 
perhaps why I am here!” she said, glancing 
at me with her bold black eyes. 

As I went I could hear behind us the soft 
words and low speech of Maisie Lennox, 
who came with my cousin Wat and Margaret 
of Glen Vernock. What was the matter of 
their speech I could not hear, though I own 
I was eager to learn. But they seemed to 
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agree well together, which seemed strange 
to me, for I was a much older acquaintance 
than he. 

Now, especially when in the wilder places, 
we came to walk all four together, it seemed 
a very pleasant thing to me to go thus to 
the worship of God in company. And I 
began from that hour to think kindlier of 
the field-folks’ way of hearing a preacher in 
the open country. This, as I well know, 
says but little for me ; yet I will be plain and 
conceal nothing of the way by which I was 
led from being a careless and formal home- 
Keeper, to cast in my lot with the remnant 
who abode in the fields and were per- 
secuted. But before I go further with my 
discourse it is necessary that I tell the tale 
of Anton Lennox. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE SWEET SINGERS OF THE DEER’S SLUNK 


Now my father had drilled it into me that 
Anton Lennox, called the Covenanter, was a 
good and sound-hearted man, even as he was 
doubtless a manifest and notable Christian. 
But the tale that most impressed me and 
touched my spirit nearest, was the tale of 
how he served Muckle John Gib and his 
crew, after godly Mr. Cargill had given them 
over to Satan. 

It was Sandy, my brother, that was the 
eye-witness of the affair. He was ever of 
the extreme opinion—as my mother used 
often to say, “our Sandy was either in the 
moon or the midden ”—but in my judgment 
oftenest in the latter. 

Yet I will never deny that he has had a 
great deal of experience, though I would 
rather want than have some of it. Now 
at this time, Sandy, perhaps by means 
of his wife, Jean Hamilton (who, like her 
brother Robert, was just inordinate for 
preachings and prophesyings), was much 
inclined to kick over the traces, and betake 
himself to the wilder extremes that were 
much handled by our enemies for the 
purpose of bringing discredit on the good 
name of the Covenants. 

There was one great hulking sailor of 
Borrowstounness that was specially afflicted 
with these visions and maunderings. No- 
thing but his own will in all things could satisfy 
him. He withdrew himself into the waste 
with two or three men and a great company 


of feeble-minded women, and there renounced 
all authority and issued proclamations of the 
wildest and maddest kinds. 

The godly and devout Mr. Donald 
Cargill (as he was called, for his real name 
was Duncan) was much exercised about 
the matter; and finding himself in the 
neighbourhood to which these people had 
betaken themselves, he spared no pains, 
but with much and sore foot-travel he found 
them out, and entered into conference with 
them. But John Gib, who could be upon 
occasion a most faceable and plausible per- 
son, persuaded him to abide with them for 
a night. Which accordingly he did, but 
having wrestled with them in prayer and com- 
muning half the night, and making not any- 
thing of them, presently he rose and went out 
into the fields most unhappy. So after long 
wandering he came homeward, having failed 
in his mission. Then it was that he told 
old Anton Lennox, who had come from 
Galloway to attend the great Society’s Meet- 
ing at Howmuir. With him at the time 
was my brother Sandy, and here it is that 
Sandy’s story was used to commence. 

And of all Sandy’s stories it was the one I 
liked best, because there was the least 
chance of his having anything about himself 
to tell. 

“‘T mind the day ”—so he began—“ a great 
heartsome harvest day in mid-September. 
We had our crop in early that year, and 
Anton, my faither and I, had gotten awa’ to 
the Societies’ meeting at Lesmahagow. It 
was in the earliest days of them—for ye 
maun mind that I am one o’ the few 
surviving original members. We were @ 
sitting at our duty when in there came into 
the farm kitchen where we abode, Donald 
Cargill himself. He was leaning upon his 
staff, and his head was hanging down. We 
desisted from our worship and looked at 
him steadfastly, for we saw that the hand of 
the Lord had been upon him and that for 
grief. So we waited for the delivery of his 
testimony. 

«« ¢ My heart is heavy,’ he said at long and 
last, ‘for the people of the wilderness are 
delivered over to the gainsayer, and that by 
reason of John Gib, called Muckle John, 
sailor in Borrowstounness, and presently lead- 
ing the silly folk astray.’ Then he told them 
how he had wrestled with the Gibbites 
mightily in the Spirit, and been overthrown. 
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Whereat he was notified that the hearts of 
all those that hated the Way would be lifted 
up. 
a He also brought a copy of the foolish 
sheet called the ‘ Proclamation of the Sweet 
Singers,’ which was much handed about 
among all the persecutors at this time, and 
made to bring terrible discredit on the sober 
and God-fearing folk of the South and West, 
who had nothing to do with the matter. 

“¢Let me see it,’ said Anton Lennox, 
holding out his hand for it. 

“ Mr. Cargill gave it to him, saying sadly, 
‘The Spirit will not always strive with 
them !’ 

“¢Na,’ said Auld Anton, ‘but I'll e’en 
strive wi’ them mysel’! Reek me doon 
Clickie !’ 

“ He spoke of his great herd’s stave that 
had a shank of a yard and a half long and 
was as thick as my wrist. 

«“«Come you, Sandy,’ he cried over his 
shoulder as he strode out, ‘and ye will get 
your bellyful of Sweet Singing this day !’ 

“Now I did not want to move for the 
exercise was not pleasant, but my father also 
bade me go with Auld Anton, and as you 
know, it is not easy to say nay to my father. 

“It was over a wild moor that we took 
our way—silent because all the wild birds 
had by with their nesting, and the place 
where Mr. Cargill had left the company of 
John Gib was in a very desert place where 
two counties met. But Auld Anton went 
stegging * over the hills, till I was fair driven 
out of my breath. And ever as he went he 
drove his staff deeper into the sod. 

“Tt was a long season before we arrived at 
the place, but at last we came to the top of 
a little brow-face, and stood looking at the 
strange company gathered beneath us. 

“There was a kind of moss-hag of dry 
peat, wide and deep, yet level along the 
bottom. Down upon the black coom was a 
large company of women all standing close 
together and joining their hands. A little 
way apart on a little mound of peat in the 
midst, stood a great hulk of a fellow, with a 
white gown upon him, like a woman’s 
smock, of white linen felled with purple at 
the edges. But whenever it blew aside with 
the wind, one saw underneath the sailor’s 
jerkin of rough cloth with the bare tanned 
skin of the neck showing through. 


* Walking rapidly with long steps. 
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««¢Certes, Master Anton,’ said I, ‘ but yon 
is a braw chiel, him wi’ the broad hat and 
the white cock ontill the bob o’t !’ 

‘«‘ And indeed a brave, braw, heartsome-like 
man he was for all the trashery of his attire. 
He kept good order among the men and 
women that companied with him in the Deer 
Slunk. There were thirty of them—twenty- 
six being women—many of them very respect- 
able of family, that had been led away from 
their duty by the dangerous, persuading 
tongue of John Gib. But Auld Anton 
looked very grim as he stood a moment on 
the knowe-top and watched them, and he 
took a shorter grip of the cudgel he carried 
in his hand. It was of black crab-tree and 
knotted, very grievous. 

“¢ John Gib!’ cried Anton Lennox from 
the hilltop suddenly in a loud voice. 

“The great sea slug of a man in the 
white petticoat turned slowly round, and 
looked at us standing on the parched brae-face 
with no friendly eye. 

“« Begone—ye are the children of the 
devil—begone to your father!’ he cried 
back. 

“¢ Belike—John Gib—belike, but bide a 
wee—I am coming down to have a word or 
two with you as to that!’ replied Auld Anton, 
and his look had a smile in it, that was sour 
as the crab-apples which his cudgel would 
have borne had it bidden in the hedge- 
root. 

« «JT have come,’ he said slowly and tartly, 
‘that I might converse seriously with you, 
John Gib, and that concerning the way that 
you have treated Mr. Donald Cargill, an 
honoured servant of the Lord!’ 

“¢Poof!’ cried John Gib, standing up 
to look at us, while the women drew 
themselves together angrily to whisper ‘ speak 
not to us of ministers. We deny them 
every one. We have had more comfort to 
our souls since we had done with ministers 
and elders, with week-days and fast-days, 
and Bibles and Sabbaths, and came our 
ways here by ourselves to the deeps of the 
Deer’s Slunk !’ 

« ¢ Nay,’ said Old Anton, ‘ ministers indeed 
are not all they might be. But without 
them, ye have proved yourself but a blind 
guide leading the blind, John Gib! Ye 
shall not long continue sound in the faith or 
straight in the way if ye want faithful 
guides! But chiefly for the fashion in which 
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ye have used Mr. Cargill, am I come to wrestle 
with you,’ cried Anton. 

“«¢ He is but an hireling,” shouted Muckle 
John Gib, making his white gown flutter. 

«©¢ Yea, Yea, and Amen!’ cried the women 
that were at his back. But Davie Jamie, 
Walter Ker, and John Young, the other 
three men who were with him, looked very 
greatly ashamed and turned away their faces 
—as indeed they had great need. 

«“¢Stand up like men! David Jamie, 
Walter Ker, and John Young!’ cried Anton 
to them, ‘do ye bide to take part with these 
silly women and this hulker from the bilboes, 
or will ye return with me to good doctrine 
and wholesome correction ?’ 

«“ But the three men answered not a word, 
looking most like men surprised in a shameful 
thing and without their needful garments. 

«Cargill me no Cargills !’ said John Gib ; 
‘he is a traitor, a led captain and an 
hireling. He deserted the poor folk and 
went to another land. He came hither to 


us, yet neither preached to us nor prayed. 


with us.’ 

“John Young looked about him as John 
Gib said this, as though he would have 
contradicted him had he dared. But he 
was silent again and looked at the ground. 

“«¢ Nay,’ said Auld Anton, ‘that is a lie, 
John Gib; for I know that he offered to 
preach to you, standing with his Bible 
between his open hands as is his ordinary. 
But ye wanted him to promise to confine his 
preaching to you—which when he would 
not consent to do, ye were for thrusting him 
out. And he came home, wet and weary, 
with the cold easterly wet fog all night upon 
the muir, very melancholy, with great grief 
for you all upon his spirit !’ 

“Then at this John Gib became suddenly 
very furious and drew apistol uponus. This 
made Anton Lennox laugh. 

“«¢T shall come down and wrestle with 
your pistols in a wee, John Gib. But I 
have a word to say to you all first.’ 

“He stood a while and looked at them 
with contempt as if they were the meanest 
wretches under heaven, as indeed they were. 

«You, John Gib, that lay claim to being 
a wizard, I have little to say to you. Ye 
have drawn away these silly folk with your 
blasphemous devices. Your name is legion, 
for there are many devils within you. You 
are the herd of swine after the devils had 
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entered into them. Hath your master given 
you any word to speak before I come down 
to you?’ 

“¢ Ay,’ said John Gib, leaping up in the 
air and clapping his hands together as if he 
would again begin the dance—which, accom. 
panied by a horrid yowling like that of a 
beaten dog, they called Sweet Singing. 

«“¢Ay, that I have! Out upon you, 
Anton Lennox, that set up for a man of 
God and a reprover of others. I alone am 
pure, and God dwells in me. I lift up my 
testimony again all the months of the year, 
for their names are heathen. I alone testify 
against Januaryand February ; against Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday; against Martinmas 
and holidays, against Lammas-Day, Whitsun- 
day, Candlemas, Beltan, stone crosses, saints’ 
images, Kelton Hill Fair and Stonykirk. 
Sacrament. Against Yule and Christmas, 
old wife’s fables, Palm Sunday, Carlin Sunday, 
Pasch, Hallow, and Hogmanay ; against the 
cracking of nits and the singing of sangs; 
again all romances and story-buiks ; against 
Handsel Monday, kirks, kirkyairds and 
ministers, and specially against the cock-ups 
in the front o’ the Sabbath bonnets 0’ 
ministers’ wives ; against registers, lawyers 
and all lawbooks. , 

“He cried out this rigmarole at the top of 
his voice, speaking trippingly by rote as one 
that says his lesson in school and _ has 
learned it often and well. He rolled his 
eyes as he recited, and all the women clapped 
their hands and made a kind of moaning 
howl like a dog when it bays the moon. 

“¢ Vea, Yea, and Amen!’ they cried after 
him, like children singing in chorus. 

«©¢ Peace, devil’s brats all!’ cried Anton 
Lennox, like a tower above them. 

“And they hushed at his word, for he 
stood above them all, like one greater than 
man, till even Muckle John Gib seemed 
puny beside the old man. 

““¢ David Jamie, hearken to me, you that 
has your hand on your bit shable.* Better 
put up your feckless iron spit. It will do you 
no good. You areagood scholar lost, and a 
decent minister spoiled. I wonder at you— 
a lad of some lear—companying with this 
hairy-throated, tarry-fisted deceiver.’ 

“This David Jamie was a young limber 
lad, that looked paler and more delicate 
than the others. What brought him into 
* Short sword, 
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the company of mad men and misguided 
women, it is perhaps better only guessing. 

“He looked sufficiently ashamed now at 
all events. 

«“¢Walter Ker and John Young, hearken 
ye to me; I have more hope of you. You 
are but thoughtless, ignorant landward men, 
and the Lord may be pleased to reclaim 
you from this dangerous and horrible delu- 
sion.’ 

« Anton Lennox looked about him. There 
was a fire smouldering at no great distance 
from him. Something black and square lay 
upon it. He took three great strides to the 
place. Lifting the dark smouldering object 
up from off the fire, he cried aloud in 
horror, and began rubbing with his hands. 
It was a fine large-print Bible, with more 
than half of it burned away. There were 
also several little ones upon the fire under- 
neath. I never saw a man’s anger fire up 
more quickly. For me, I was both amazed 
and afraid at the awful and unthinkable 
blasphemy. 

“John Gib,’ cried Anton Lennox, ‘stand 
up before the Lord, and answer—who has 
done this ?’ 

“<¢], that am the head of the Sweet 
Singers and the Lord’s anointed!’ said he. 
‘I have done it!’” 

“Then, by the Lord’s great name, I will 
make you sing right sweetly for this!’ cried 
Anton, taking a vow. 

“Then one of the women took up the 
parable. 

“¢We heard a voice in the Frost Moss,’ 
she said, ‘and a light shone about us there ; 
and John Gib bade us burn our Bibles, for 
that the Psalms in Metre, the chapter head- 
ings, and the Tables of Contents were but 
human inventions.’ 

“¢And I did it out of despite against 
God !’ cried John Gib. 

“Then Anton Lennox said not a word 
more, but cast away his plaid, spat upon his 
cudgel-palm, and called over his shoulder to 
me : 

““¢Come, Sandy, and help me to wrestle 
in the Spirit with these Sweet Singers.’ 

“ As he ran down the brae, David Jamie, 
the student youth, came at him with a little 
spit-stick of a sword, and cried that if he 
came nearer he would run him through. 

“¢The Lord forgie ye for leein’, callant,’ 
cried Anton, catching the poor thin blade 
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on his great oak-cudgel, for Anton was a 
great player with the single-sticks, and as a 
lad had been the cock of the country-side. 
The steel, being spindle-thin, shivered into 
twenty pieces, and the poor lad stood gaping 
at the sword-hilt left in his hand, which had 
grown suddenly light. 

“¢ Bide you there and wrestle with him, 
Sandy!’ Auld Anton cried again over his 
shoulder. 

“So I took my knee and tripped David 
up ; and so sat up upon him very comfortable, 
till his nose was pressed into the moss, and 
all his members sprawled and waggled beneath 
me like a puddock under a stone. 

“Then Auld Anton made straight for 
John Gib himself, who stood back among 
his circle of women, conspicuous in his 
white sark and with a pistol in his hand. 
When he saw Auld Anton coming so 
fiercely at him across the peat-hags, he shot 
off his pistol, and turned to run. But his 
women caught hold of him by the flying 
white robe, thinking that he was about to 
soar upward out of their sight. 

“<«Let me be,’ he cried, with a great sailor 
oath ; and tearing away from them, he left 
half the linen cloth in their hands, and 
betook him to his heels. 

*« Anton Lennox went after him hot foot, 
and there they had it, like coursing dogs, 
upon the level moor. It was noble sport. 
I laughed till David Jamie was nearly choked 
in the moss with me rocking to and fro 
upon him. Anton Lennox was twice the age 
of John Gib ; but Muckle John being a sailor 
man, accustomed only to the short deck, and 
also having his running gear out of order by 
his manner of life, did exceedingly pant and 
blow. Yet for a time he managed to keep 
ahead of the pursuer. But there was no 
ultimate city of refuge for him. 

«Anton Lennox followed after him a 
little stiffly, with a grim determined counten- 
ance ; and as he ran I saw him shorten his 
cudgel of crabtree in his hand. Presently he 
came up with the muckle man of Borrow- 
stounness. The great stick whistled through 
the air, soughing like a willow-wand. Once, 
twice, thrice—it rose and fell. 

«“ And the sound that ensued was like the 
beating of a sack of meal. 

«¢]’ll learn you to burn the Bible!’ cried 
Anton, as he still followed. His arm rose 
and fell steadily while John Gib continued 











‘* I'll learn you to burn the Bible” 


to run as if the dogs were after him. The 
great hulk cried out with the intolerable 
pain of the blows. 

«“<«T’ll mak’ ye Sweet Singers a’, by my 


faith! Ill score ilka point o’ your paper 
screed on your back, my man—Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Pasch, Beltan, and Yule!’ 

* At the Yule stroke John Gib fell into a 
moss hole. We could not easily see what 
followed then. But the grievous cudgel 
rose and fell like the flail of a man that 
threshes corn in a barn, and a howling and 
roaring that was aught but sweet singing 
came to us over the moor. 

“Presently Anton returned, striding back 
to where I sat upon David Jamie his back. 

“<¢ Rise!’ he said. And that was all he 
said. 

“ But he took his foot and turned the bit 
clerk over, pulling him out of the moss with a 
cloop like the cork being drawn out of a 
brisk bottle of small ale. 

“¢ David, lad, do ye renounce John Gib 
and all his ways?’ 


“The  limber-limbed student looked 
doubtful, but the sight of the stick and the 
distant sound of the sweet singing of Muckle 
John decided him. 

«“<¢ Ay,’ he said. ‘I am content to re- 
nounce them and him.’ 

«“¢See ye and stick to it then!’ said 
Anton, and went after Walter Ker and John 
Young, who stood together as though they 
had gotten a dead stroke. 

“¢Ye saw visions, did ye?’ he said. 
‘See ye if this be a vision ?’ 

“And he gave them certain dour strokes 
on their bodies, for they were strong carles 
and ‘could bide the like—not like the poor 
feckless loon of a colleger. 

“ «Did ye see a light shining in the moss 
late yestreen ?’ he asked them. 

«Tt was but glow-worms!’ said Walter Ker. 

“ ¢ Tt was, aiblins, Wull-o’-the-Wisp ?’ said 
John Young. 

«“¢ Ay, that’s mair like the thing, noo!’ 
said Auld Anton, with something like a 
smile on his face. 
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“So saying he drove all the women (save 
two or three that had scattered over the 
moss) before him, till we came to the place 
of the ordinary Societies’ Meeting at How- 
muir, from which we set out. 

“ Here were assembled sundry of the hus- 
bands of the women—for the black shame was 
that the most part of them were wives and 
mothers of families, of an age when the 
faults of youth were no longer either tempta- 
tion or excuse. 

“To them he delivered up the women ; 
each to her own husband, with certain 
advice. 

«“ «JT have wrestled with the men,’ he said, 
‘and overcome them. Wrestle ye with the 
women, that are your own according to the 
flesh. And if ye think that my oaken stave 
is too sore, discharge your duty with a birch 
rod, of the thickness of your little finger—for 
it is the law of the realm of Scotland that 
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every husband be allowed to give his wife 
reasonable correction therewith. But gin ye 
need my staff or gin your wives prefer it, it is 
e’en at your service.’ 

“So saying, he threw his plaid over his 
shoulder, and made for the door. 

‘“ « Learn them a’ the sweet singin’,’ he said. 
‘John Gib was grand at it. He sang likea 
mavis oot by there on the moor at the 
Deer’s Slunk.’” 

This was the matter of Sandy’s tale about 
John Gib and Auld Anton Lennox. 

And this cured Sandy of some part of his 
extremes, though to my thinking at times he 
had been none the worse of Auld Anton at 
his elbow to give him a lesson or two in 
sweet singing. I might not in that case 
have had to buy all over again the bonny 
house of Earlstoun, and so had more to spend 
upon Afton, which is mine own desirable 
residence. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE AND HIS “DOPPEL-GANGER” 


By ProFEssor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 


FEW years ago, when I was 
on a visit to America, it was 
publicly announced that Pro- 
fessor Blaikie was to occupy 
the pulpit in one of the 
churches of Toronto. It 

happened that right behind the pew where 
my wife was sitting, there were two gentle- 
men whose conversation she could not help 
overhearing. The moment I made my 
appearance in the pulpit, one of them said 
to the other: “ That’s not Professor Blackie.” 
The other replied, “It’s one of them.” “ But 
it’s not the distinguished one,” exclaimed his 
friend, disappointed, and as if he had been 
somehow cheated. It was an odd remark 
for the wife of the preacher to overhear. But 
it did not ruffle our equanimity, for the best 
of reasons—it was indisputably true. 

And so, on the numberless occasions on 
which we have been confounded with each 
other—embarrassing and perhaps a little 
mortifying to me though they have sometimes 
been—I have been content, because, on the 


whole, I had the best of the bargain. 
But it seemed strange both to him and me 
that so many should have confounded two 
public men who in most things were the very 
antipodes of each other. And it seemed more 
than strange that they should have taken the 
Professor of Greek for a clergyman, dubbed 
him Reverend, and given him the degree of 
D.D. Once, no doubt, he aspired to the 
ministry, but only to rank as a “stickit min- 
ister.” Desks and platforms he knew well, 
but not pulpits. Once, I remember, he 
spoke from an Edinburgh pulpit, and on 
that occasion he sang a Scotch song; and 
for long after, I, who never could sing 
a song all my life, suffered a good deal 
from the imputation of that offence. We all 
know that the public seldom notice minute ~ 
distinctions, and there are innumerable eyes 
that would never observe the difference 
between Blackie and Blaikie. But I have 
been surprised that persons who ought to 
have known better should have fallen into 
the blunder, and many a time, with the 















































































































































































occurrence of some fresh and ludicrous 
instance, I have caught myself muttering 
Carlyle’s account of the British public— 
“mostly fools.” 

Of course our letters were continually 
going to the wrong house. Usually a glance 
showed the mistake. While he was collect- 
ing money for the Celtic Chair, bank cheques 
came to me in abundance for £5, £10, 
420, and even £200. Usually I was con- 
tent to re-address the letters without note or 
comment ; but whenever he transmitted a 
letter to me, there was always something 
characteristic from his own hand. Invariably 
on the outside of the envelope there was his 
Greek text—dAnéevorres ev ayamy— speak- 
ing the truth in love,” which always came 
home to me fresh and seasonable. And 
inside the envelope there would be a slip 
of paper with a characteristic message either 
in prose or verse : “ My dear Doppel-ganger, 
or Second Self, as the Germans say,—I 
suppose the enclosed must be meant for 
you; at least, no such person has pre- 
sented himself to me.” An Italian letter 
was transmitted with the following : 


‘Again, again, a brave Italian letter, 
Not meant for me, but clearly for my better.” 


A comment on the sagacity of the public ran 
thus: 


‘* Blind eyes that blindly could mistake in me 
A talking sophist for a grave D.D!!” 


Once it fell to him to receive a publisher’s 
cheque for work of mine: 


‘* Alas, alas, the right possessor 
Is not the secular but spiritual professor.” 


Sometimes another feature of his cha- 
racter came out. A correspondent wrote 
a letter evidently under a flag of distress ; the 
mere thought of a distressed fellow-creature 
touched him. ‘ My dear Second Self, I am 
altogether in the dark about this old gentle- 
man. I fancy the letter must be meant for 
you. If so, give him some small drops of 
comfort ; if not, return to me.” If I had 
returned the letter I doubt not the comfort 
would have gone in a larger dose. 

I have known him take considerable pains 
to gratify an unknown correspondent. Some 
one in far away Alabama, restless over the 
Baptist controversy, had resolved to settle 
the case for ever by getting the views of 
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eminent Greek scholars on the meaning of 
the Greek word to baptize. The address on 
the letter had my initials, but it was plainly 
meant for him. However, he sent it to me, 
with answers to all the questions that had 
been put, and, in remembrance probably of 
his lawyer days, he issued it as “ the opinion 
of John Stuart Blackie.” The last of four 
answers ran thus: “ Practically, it is of no 
consequence whether baptism is performed 
by immersion or by sprinkling, because it is 
not the quantity of the water that has any 
virtue, but the recognition of its symbolical 
character as an emblem of purity. In this, 
as in many other matters of religious cere- 
monial, the letter killeth while the spirit 
maketh alive. Half the nonsense that is 
commonly ventilated on theological subjects 
arises from the stupidity of giving to the 
letter of the sacred text the reverence which 
is due only to the spirit.” 

Among the letters that, mistaking their 
way, came into my hands, I remember one 
from a Celtic club in some little town in 
Lanarkshire, which, after complimenting me 
on my interest in Highland sports and 
customs, concluded by asking a contribution 
towards the purchase of a set of bag-pipes ! 

It was no uncommon thing in America 
for Highlanders to come up to me after 
divine service, and thank me for my efforts 
on behalf of the Celtic chair. It showed at 
least how widely his labour was appreciated. 
It is not easy to express the mingled sense 
of awkwardness and amusement with which 
I had to dispel these illusions. One does 
not like to tell people that they have made a 
ridiculous blunder. Nearer home, I have 
experienced the same thing. Once in Argyll- 
shire, at a place where I had been advertised 
to preach, a man came up to me to say that 
he had walked fourteen miles to hear me, 
and that he wished to read to me a Gaelic 
poem which he had composed in my 
honour ! 

But the strangest experience of this kind 
I ever had was on my first visit to America, 
on an interesting occasion in 1870. I had 
been deputed by the Free Church along with 
a friend, to attend the first General Assembly 
of the re-united Old School and New School 
branches of the Presbyterian church, and 
convey the congratulations of their Scottish 
sister. Very provokingly, some blundering 
newspaper had circulated a report that one 
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of the deputies was the famous Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and 
had expressed the hope that he would give 
the American public a taste of his quality as 
a lecturer. One day, in a friend’s house in 
Philadelphia, a card was handed to me with 
a message that a gentleman (of whom I knew 
nothing) wished to have some conversation 
with me. After making his bow, he asked 
if I could spare him half anhour. It looked 
ominous, but I agreed. ‘Then he expressed 
regret that he should have occasion to call 
on a stranger, on a disagreeable errand. “I 
differ from you most seriously,” he said, “ in 
some of your views.” The thought flashed 
through me, what rash thing have I been 
saying to excite this gentleman’s anger? I 
asked him to explain. ‘ Well,” he said, with 
_all the emphasis of an earnest American, “in 
your work on Homer you lay it down that 
the Iliad cannot be translated into English 
hexameter verse ; now I have myself made a 
translation into hexameters, and I have 
brought part of it with me to read to you 
and convince you that you are wrong.” 
“ Oh, but,” I said, “ you have made a mistake ; 
Iam not the man.” ‘ What,” he said, “are 
you not Professor Blackie?” Not quite,” 
I replied. “I am Professor Blaikie.” “Of 
Edinburgh?” “Yes, but not the Professor 
of Greek.” ‘But did not I read in the 
newspaper that it was the Professor of Greek 
that was coming here, and are you not he?” 
“ Sir,” I asked, ‘have you not found out by 
this time that newspapers can make as 
egregious blunders as any of us? Most 
certainly the newspapers were wrong.” I 
tried, but with little success, to explain that 
I was a Professor of Divinity in New College, 
Edinburgh, and a representative of the Free 
Church. I had to call in my wife to certify 
on my behalf. I never saw a man look 
more incredulous. _I verily think he believed 
me to be trying to hedge, in order to avoid 
a controversy in which I must be defeated. 
He looked exactly as if I was trying to make 
a fool of him. As far as I remember, the 
interview ended with my giving the Professor’s 
address in Edinburgh, and advising him to 
make his attack on the real offender. 

But it is not always that I have come 
scatheless out of the fray. Every one knows 
the late Professor's love of the stage—a 
passion which he never attempted to conceal. 
On one occasion a speech of his to his 
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students, in praise of the theatre, was circu- 
lated far and wide. Soon after, I received 
an anonymous letter from Belfast, written 
apparently bya lady. She said that she had 
been in the habit of reading my books and 
magazine articles with great pleasure and 
edification ; but since she had read that 
speech, recommending my students (in di- 
vinity!) to attend the theatre, she had 
entirely changed her opinion of me, and now 
she was determined never to read another 
scrap of my pen. And no doubt the good 
lady denounced me as a traitor to all her 
friends. But as the letter was anonymous, I 
had no help but submit to the martyrdom, 
and as I never heard from her again, I 
suppose she retains her bad opinion of me 
to this very hour. 

A few years ago, I was asked to preach in 
a large and well-known Congregational 
chapel in one of the suburbs of London. 
I made a particular request of the secretary 
that if he advertised me he would give my 
initials, and spell my name correctly. It 
happened that London was placarded at 
the time in every direction with large bills, 
with Professor Blackie’s name at the top, 
containing a eulogy on an actress who was 
then making a sensation. What was my 
consternation, on arriving at the chapel-door, 
to find it announced in large capitals that 
Professor Blackie was to preach! The 
chapel was crowded, no doubt under that 
expectation. I think many of the people 
must have believed that the Professor could 
appear either as Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde 
as the case might be; certainly he himself 
was not there that day. And one had a 
queer feeling when unknown persons came 
up to shake hands; notably a _ venerable 
lady, the widow of a public man lately dead, 
who could not but thank me because I had 
been such an intimate friend of her husband’s 
—whom I had never seen ! 

I believe there were similar contretemps 
occasionally on the other side. Once, if 
I mistake not, a formidable deputation 
called on him to ask him to do some service 
on behalf of Sunday schools. It was some 
time before the mistake was apparent. But 
I am sure that if the Professor could have 
helped them, he would have been most 
ready to do so. 

Professor Blackie and I, though not 
strictly contemporaries, were brought up 
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in the same town (Aberdeen), and our 
families were known to each other. His 
father was a somewhat blunt, outspoken 
Scotchman, very independent, but without 
the airy grace of his son. His mother died 
early ; his step-mother was a lady of serious 
and kindly nature. It is quite true that in 
early life he came under very serious im- 
pressions of religion. I have read a letter 
of that period, addressed by him to a young 
friend, afterwards a member of the bar, 
telling him in earnest words that he had 
jJately made a great discovery—that he must 
be born again. That root principle of 
Christianity remained in him to the end, 
much modified, as the evolutionists would 
say, by his environments, and undergoing a 
very unusual development. I associate him 
in this respect with John Henry Newman, 
who firmly believed to the end of his life, 
that he had been converted in his fifteenth 
year, under Evangelical teaching. Both 
souls seem to have come into contact with 
the Divine in the same manner, and amid 
all the eccentricities of the one and all 
the aberrations of the other, the fruit re- 
mained. 

The circumstances of his entrance into 
public life in Aberdeen were doubly un- 
fortunate. Up to 1839, there was no chair 
of Humanity in Marischal College, but a 
lectureship only; the lecturer was the 
famous Dr. Melvin, then in the prime of 
life, whose fame as a scholar and a teacher 
was spread over the whole country-side. 
When a chair was founded: by the Liberal 
Government, no one doubted that it would 
be offered to Melvin ; and when it became 
known that the great scholar had been 
passed over, and the chair conferred on 
young Blackie, the community was filled 
with disgust and indignation. ‘Then he got 
into trouble about the Confession of Faith. 
The Test Act was still on the Statute-book, 
and Blackie had to appear before the Pres- 
bytery and append his name to the document, 
as the confession of his faith. After doing 
so, and obtaining a certificate from the clerk, 
he intimated that he had signed the Con- 
fession merely as “articles of peace,” in 
the sense that he would teach nothing 
opposed to it. A bitter litigation ensued, 
but the Presbytery was unsuccessful. But 
he was severely handicapped in Aberdeen 
by these two proceedings. His appointment 


to the Greek chair in Edinburgh gave him 
great delight. It was then that he hung 
out the table-cover from his window in 
Union Street to announce his appointment 
and testify his joy. 

Neither at Aberdeen nor subsequently in 
Edinburgh did he care to sustain the dignity 
of a Professor. One of my brothers studied 
under him soon after his appointment ; he 
used to bring us a budget of his odd sayings 
and doings, all of which have vanished from 
my memory but one. A party of students 
were at breakfast one morning. He enter- 
tained them by telling them of his approach- 
ing marriage and enlarged on the charms 
of his bride. Suddenly the door-bell rang. 
Up started the excited Professor, exclaiming, 
“ That will be the postman with a letter 
from my _ sweetheart!”  By-and-by he 
returned very crestfallen. “Tantum est 
puer rusticus qui lac adfert.” Only the 
milk boy! 

It was in Edinburgh that he expanded 
and blossomed. Not at once, however, 
for he had a strange way of putting his 
worst foot foremost, so as to have some- 
thing of the air of an Ishmaelite. He 
felt called to correct extreme opinions, 
and in doing so he sometimes, without 
intending it, gave his weight to the enemy. 
He liked enjoyment and relaxation, like 
the theatre, and thought it wholesome. 
Strict Sabbatarianism seemed an unwhole- 
some cramping of the soul. And some- 
times he talked as if we Puritans disliked 
brightness and cheerfulness, and thought 
that if men were to be good they must 
be always grave and self-repressed. Mr. 
Gladstone took a different view of the old 
Scottish Sabbath in that remarkable paper, 
recently published, where he said it had 
been like a Sacrament to the Scottish 
people. 

But however one might draw off from 
Blackie (and in some points the diver- 
gencies were more serious), there were 
things that always brought one back to 
him. His patriotism, his love of the High- 
lands, his Presbyterian and Covenanting 
sympathies, his placidity, his charity, his 
intense love of liberty, were strongly attrac- 
tive forces. His chapter on the Cove- 


nanters in his latest volume (‘Christianity 
and the Idea of Humanity”) is a brave 
and noble testimony to brave and noble 
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men; and his services in the erection of a 
monument to “Peden the prophet,” at 
Cumnock, will let posterity know what 
sort of men it was whom he delighted to 
honour. 

As he advanced to old age he was more 
generally understood. It was seen that 
under his many eccentricities there reposed 
a sagacious intellect; his brightness and 
cheerfulness had deeper roots than those 
of mere good-nature; his love and rever- 
ence for sacred things were more appre- 
ciated, as well as his uniform readiness to 
promote whatever seemed honest and of 
good report. Of his interest in the welfare 
of his fellows I give a single instance. A 
big Highland laird, well fitted by his talents 
and early services on behalf of Church and 
country to become one of the foremost 
men in the kingdom, had fallen under the 
tyranny of the brandy bottle. Blackie was 
profoundly grieved, and threw himself with 
irrepressible ardour and affection into the 
work of rescue. He saw well and clearly 
that no human power could save his friend, 
and with all the ardour of an evangelist he 
besought him to commit himself to the 
Divine Saviour. It was agony to him to 
see young fellows falling into the clutches of 


‘ Belial, the dissolutest spirit that fell ; 
The sensualest, and after Asmodai 
The fleshliest incubus.” 


Yet here again he did not join with the 
leaders of the temperance movement, and in 
his desire to check what he deemed their 
extravagance, it seemed as if his influence 
sometimes went to the other side. 

We do not justify his attitude of aloof- 
ness from the ordinary fellowship of the 
Christian Church; but when he did find 
Christian men of kindred spirit, he loved 
them greatly, and highly appreciated their 
fellowship. His friendship with Dr. Guthrie 
was very warm, and Guthrie, as we know, 
loved and appreciated him. And as he 
loved Guthrie when living, he mourned him 
when dead. At his death the charge of the 
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Sunday Magazine was for a short time in 
my hands. One of my first duties as 
editor was to give to the public a sonnet 
by Professor Blackie on Dr. Guthrie’s 
funeral, which we may here reproduce, as 
few will remember it now. It will strike 
many that with the change ofa couple of lines 
what was written on the rare and striking 
scene, in the streets of Edinburgh, of March 
3, 1873, might be applied to the hardly 
less remarkable demonstration of March 6, 
1895: 
The city weeps: with slow and solemn show, 
The dark-plumed pomp sails thro’ the crowded way, 
And walls and roofs are topped with thick display 
Of waiting eyes that watch the wending woe. 
What man was here, to whose last fateful march 
The marshalled throng its long-drawn convoy brings, 
Like some great conqueror’s, when victory swings 
Her vans o’er flower-spread path and wreathéd arch? 
No conqueror’s kind was here, nor conqueror’s kin, 
But a strong-breasted, fervid-hearted man, 
Who from dark dens redeemed and haunts of sin 
The city waifs, the loose unfathered clan 
With prouder triumph than when wondering Rome 
Went forth, all eyes, to bring great Caesar home ” 


[It may be worth while recording the 
following, in addition to these curious re- 
miniscences of Professor Blaikie. Professor 
Blackie frequently stayed at my house when 
lecturing in Glasgow. He was always at his 
best when one had him alone. One night 
we were sitting up together he said in his 
brusque way, ‘* Whatever other faults I have, 
I am free from vanity.” An incredulous 
smile on my face roused him. ‘“ You don’t 
believe that: give me an instance.” Being 
thus challenged, I said: “ Why do you walk 
about flourishing a plaid continually?” ‘Tl 
give you the history of that, sir. When I 
was a poor man, and when my wife and I 
had our difficulties, she one day drew my 
attention to the thread-bare character of my 
surtout, and asked me to order a new one. 
I told her I could not afford it just then ; 
when she went, like a noble woman, and put 
her own plaid-shawl on my shoulders, and I 
have worn a plaid ever since in memory of 
her loving deed !”—EpiTor.] 
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VERY season has 
its own special 
beauty; and at 


every time of 
the year there is something in Nature which 
specially attracts the eye and awakens interest. 
The object which is most common and con- 
spicuous everywhere just now is the dan- 
delion. It is not like the daisy, “a con- 
stellated flower that never sets,” for it 
appears chiefly in early summer, and is a 
planet that swims into our ken when the 
skies are bright and the days are long. In 
every waste piece of ground, and along 
the edge of the pavements in many of our 
streets, it is unfolding its sunny blossoms. 
Many people pass it by without heeding it 
at all, and others regard it with contempt as 
only a troublesome weed, which spoils their 
gardens and makes their paths untidy, and 
must therefore be at once destroyed. 

But surely God did not form in vain this 
little miniature sun, which brings down so 
much of the radiance of the great sun 
beside our common ways. He must have 
had some wise and loving purpose in 
making it spring up year after year, as duly 
as May comes round, and almost forcing it 
upon our attention. He has not left Him- 
self without a witness, even where man is 
so busy with his own buying and selling, 
that there seems to be no room or time for 
God’s things. The heavenly gold of the 
common weed, growing in the market-place 
beside his feet, is meant, if only for a 
moment, to take away his thoughts from the 
engrossing pursuit of earthly gold, and to 
bring him back to the simple bosom of 
Nature on which he lay when he was a child, 
and therefore nearer to the heart of God. 
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I remember in my school-days, spent in 
a remote country place, the boys and girls 
at this season of the year were fond of 
playing’ at what they called “ making pic- 
tures,” a custom that has now disappeared 
entirely. They would take a double daffodil, 
or a double red daisy, and put a piece of 
glass over the specimen and cover the whole 
with white paper. In the front they cut 
out a small square flap of the paper, and 
when they opened this little window, you 
saw a tiny picture of the daisy or the daffodil 
through the glass, which seemed to look 
much prettier when seen in that peep-show, 
than it did when you saw it growing out in 
the garden-border. It seemed to receive 
new beauty and to acquire new value to us 
youngsters, by being thus framed and glazed 
and made into a picture, and we gladly paid 
the price of a pin or a button to get a look 
at it. Now, I want to treat the dandelion 
in the same fashion, and to show you what 
strange and beautiful things there are in it; 
and I hope you will prize it more when you 
thus see it through a new medium, and not 
say, when I have shown it to you, that the 
sight was not worth a pin. I want to make 
a picture of the dandelion, to teach you 
what the American poet Russell Lowell 
beautifully calls “the secret of a weed’s 
plain heart.” 

The golden head of the dandelion is not 
what you would fancy it to be at first sight, 
a single flower. It is what is called a com- 
posite flower, made up of a great many little 
flowers of the same kind, forming a cluster 
or bouquet. Each of these separate florets, 


when you examine it by a magnifying-glass, 
is as perfect as if it were the only one. It 
has all the parts for producing seed, just 
























as you see in the wild rose or lily. The 
dandelion produces so many flowers in one 
head, in order that it may present a bright 
showy appearance, and so attract insects, 
which delight in brilliant colours, to feed 
upon the small particle of honey which they 
find at the bottom of each tiny flower-cup, 
and to carry with the least expenditure of 
time and trouble the pollen or fertilising 
powder from one to another, that seeds may 
be formed. When the sun is shining, the 
flowers of the dandelion unfold themselves 
in his warm rays in all their splendour, and 
look like little suns themselves, and then 
they are visited by the insects. But when 
there is rain, or when the evening comes, 
the dandelion shuts up its flowers to protect 
their honey from being washed away by the 
showers or the dews. And as no insects 
are abroad at such times, the honey is by 
this wise plan preserved for their use after- 
wards. That is the reason why flowers 
close up and go to sleep as it is called. 
The dandelion usually opens between six 
and seven o’clock in the morning, and closes 
about the same time in the evening. And 
this opening and closing of the flowers has 
always some relation or other to the neces- 
sity of guarding the honey in them from the 
rain or the dew, or the too great heat of the 
sun, so that by it insects may be tempted 
to visit them, and help in forming the seeds. 

You have noticed that after awhile the 
golden flowers of the dandelion disappear, 
and in their place you see round fluffy balls, 
exceedingly delicate and ghost-like. The 
poet would say that the sun of the golden 
blossoms had set, and in its stead the pale 
round moon of the feathery seeds was taking 
up the wondrous tale. From every ripe seed 
springs a stem crowned with a star of down 
of the most delicate texture, formed out of 
the rudiments of the ruff or calyx at the 
back of each flower. A breath is sufficient 
for its dispersion, and, carried along by the 
winds of heaven, the seed furnished with 
this strange balloon is scattered abroad over 
the earth. In wet weather the stalks bear- 
ing the downy heads contract and cower down 
among the leaves, seeking protection from 
them. In fine weather they rise to their 
full height ; and this is a beautiful provision 
to secure the dispersion of the seed only on 
dry days, when their feathery wings can 
float them freely upon every breeze. You 
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have often, I am sure, gathered the ripe 
stalk of the dandelion, and blown away the 
downy seeds with your breath to find out 
by those that were left behind the hour of 
day, as the poet says: 
** Dandelion, with globe of down, 

The school-boy’s clock in every town, 

Which the truant puffs amain, 

To conjure lost hours back again.” 

You notice further that the flower of the 
dandelion crowns a tall naked stem, holding 
it up to the sun, while all the leaves form 
a rosette at the bottom. The plant at once 
sends its blossom straight up from its root, 
because the blossom is the most important 
part of it. It is this which forms the seed, 
upon which the spreading of the plant and 
the life of the race depend. The life 
of the dandelion, I need not tell you, is in 
great danger from the kind of situations 
in which it loves to grow, where it is exposed 
to continual accidents, and man himself is 
always destroying it, and therefore the very 
first thing the plant does is to form its 
flower and seed, so that the future race may 
be secure whatever becomes of the indivi- 
dual plant; and then it proceeds more 
leisurely to expand and mature its leaves, 
which are for its own welfare, and which 
become more luxuriant when the seed is 
ripened and shed. 

Besides this protection from danger, 
Nature has given to it another in the bitter- 
ness of its stem and leaves. These are 
full of a disagreeable milky juice, which 
prevents most animals from eating them. 
Then, too, there is the thick, long, carrot- 
like root which goes far down into the 
ground, and takes such a firm hold of it 
that it is difficult to pull it up entire. This 
root fixes it so that it cannot be easily 
moved, and furnishes it with a store of 
nourishment sufficient to make it last over 
the drought of summer and the frost of 
winter, and all the unfavourable conditions 
of the weather, until a suitable time comes 
for it to put forth its leaves and blossoms. 
This root also contains a bitter principle, 
which is used as a valuable medicine by 
doctors, but which most creatures dislike 
so much that they will not touch it. All 
these numerous precautions against the 
dandelion becoming extinct; all these 
wonderful means for forming and ripening 
and spreading its seed, are surely most 
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remarkable proofs of God’s care for this 
lowly weed, and of the importance which 
He attaches to it. When we think of them 
they should teach us to value it too, and 
to try to find out what are the wise lessons 
for the sake of teaching which to us God 
is so carefully preserving it, and making 
it come up before us year after year as 
duly as April and May come round. 

How did the dan- 
delion come to be 
what itis? This isa 
new question which 
modern science 
teaches us to ask. 
Until a short time ago 
everybody took it for 
granted that a dande- 
lion was always a 
dandelion ; had been 
created what it is now, 
and had neverchanged 
since its creation. 

But a new and truer 
view of Nature has 
taught us that it has 
a long history of its 
own; and that his- 
tory leads us through a 
series of changes, as 
wonderful as_ that 
which the classic fables 
tell us the beautiful 
girl Daphne _ under- 
went when she was 
changed into a laurel- 
bush, or the youth 
Narcissus, when he 
was’. transformed, 
through constant gaz- 
ing at his own image 
in a stream, into a 
lily. The dandelion 
has been slowly 
moulded into its pre- 
sent shape by the force 
of circumstances. You can trace up its 
history from the simple form of its first 
flowers, arranged at intervals along the stalk, 
to the existing composite form of all its 
flowers, coiled and compressed into one 
general head ; and it bears in its blossoms 
the traces of its earlier stages. Have you 
ever noticed the little teeth like those of a 
fine saw, in which the yellow strap-shaped 
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petals end, and which have given the flower 
the name of dandelion, which is a French 
word meaning the teeth of alion? These 
teeth are always five in number ; and they 
tell us that each of these strap-shaped yellow 
leaves was once a round flower of five petals 
like a wild rose or a wild apple blossom. 
The teeth indicate the divisions of the old 
parts of the flower. It is those curious 
birth-marks and re- 
lics of old states left 
behind in its advanc- 
ing stages, and still 
preserved in the 
plant, which invest the 
meanest weed with 
a fresh and endless 
interest. 

The dandelion be- 
longs to the largest, 
oldest, and most 
widely diffused order 
of plants. While other 
orders of plants have 
died out and become 
mere fossil remains 
in the rocks, this 
order has _ survived 
the geological changes 
of many different pe- 
riods, on account of 
its power of adapting 
itself to those changes. 
And these changes in 
their turn have only 
made it better suited 
for all the varied 
soils and climates of 
the earth at the 
present day. We find 
members of this order 
in every part of the 
globe, in places as 
far apart from each 
other as they can be. 
It is the prevailing 
and dominant order of vegetable life, the 
most highly finished, and the most entirely 
successful family of plants. And the dan- 
delion is one of the most perfect forms 
belonging to it. It is the head and crown 
of the vegetable kingdom, as man is the 
head and crown of the animal creation; 
and it is curious how this highest type of 
plant always is found only where man, the 





























highest type of animal life, is found, and 
where he dwells or cultivates the soil. It 
is never found apart from him; it fol- 
lows him wherever he goes—to America, 
Australia, and New Zealand; and there 
in the new home it becomes a silent but 
eloquent reminder of the dear old land he 
may never see again. 

We are so accustomed, as I have said, to 
look upon the dandelion as a mean, insignifi- 
cant weed which we pass by heedlessly, or 
trample under foot, or root out remorselessly 
from our gardens and streets, that it seems 
very strange to hear it described by all natu- 
talists as a far higher type of plant-life than 
a rose or a lily, than even a cedar, an ash, 
or a palm. Its flowers are more perfectly 
formed, and its type of structure is more 
highly organised than these beautiful flowers 
and magnificent trees. It has a pedigree 
that goes further back into the mysterious 
past than any of theirs ; it has got the latest 
improvements in floral structure, as one 
might say, and is the newest and freshest 
of all God’s works; that in which He has 
been working, from the first simple begin- 
ning of flowers on the earth until now, to 
achieve the highest perfection of flower-life. 
Think of the honour which God has thus 
bestowed upon a humble wayside weed! 
Truly He exalts the lowly and gives more 
abundant honour to that which seems most 
to lack it! 
XXXVI—2a 





It is subjects like this that give us higher 
and truer ideas of God’s wisdom and love, 
and enable us to understand the full sig- 
nificance of our Saviour’s words, when He 
bade us consider the lilies, how they grow; 
not merely look at them for a moment, 
and admire them superficially, but sit down 
before them and study them deeply, and 
try to find out what they mean. It is 
these parables of Nature that enable us to 
understand the mysteries cf grace. One 
of the commonest objections to the doc- 
trine of salvation is that it is too high, too 
grand to be true; that it is an ideal or 
transcendental thing. Those who look up 
to the heavens, and consider the myriads 
of stars and the vastness of the universe, 
can hardly believe that the Great Being, 
who made and upholds all these worlds, 
could condescend to dwell upon our little 
planet, and assume the nature of creatures 
like us, and suffer and die in our room. 
But when you consider how wonderfully 
God has formed the common wayside 
weed, and watches over it, and guards it 
on every side against being destroyed, you 
will begin to understand how the same 
God should think it worth His while to 
save the creatures made in His own image 
by the sacrifice of His own Son. The 
same hand that ministers to the humble 
needs of the dandelion, ministers to your 
immortal wants. 
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It is told by Luther that, during his great 
controversy with John Eck, the learned 
and formidable champion of the Roman 


Catholic Church, he had a bunch of 


flowers in his hand, which he kept smell- 
ing, while his adversary was launching 
his fiercest arguments and denunciations 
against him. He got calmness and con- 
fidence and sweet thoughts of God and 
of heavenly things from these simple 
flowers. And so while engaged in con- 


troversy with scientific unbelief, the best 
source of comfort and encouragement— 
that which brings God. nearest to you, 
and makes all His ways in providence 
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and grace real and true to you—is next 
to the study of His own Word, the s 


of the humble wild flowers which He hag 


made to grow beside your path. Tl, 


faith of every one of you may be greatiy 


confirmed and cheered in these days of 
doubt and unbelief, and universal question. 
ing of all things in heaven and earth, by 


the study of God’s dealings with a common | 


dandelion ; trying to find out for yourselves 
how beautiful He has made this thing in its 
season : 


‘* Peering into the daisy’s crown, 
Until its wondrous deep has grown 
A mighty gulf to suck us down.” 





WHAT LANGLAND SAW 
By KATE M. WARREN 


become household words, and 
there are readers who, glancing 
at this article, may ask, Who 
was Langland? We may not untruly 
answer, We do not know. Even to the 
students of his work, he is a visionary being. 
The only thing we know for certain of his 
name is that it was William; while pre- 
cisely “when and where and how he lived,” 
is still an open question. But on the 
authority of scholars we call him Langland, 
and say that he was born about 1332 in Shrop- 
shire, dying perhaps in 1400. Our only 
reliable information comes from his poems, 
especially from the one known as Piers the 
Plowman, ‘There we have the appearance and 
the doings of the poet referred to by himself; 
and his character is revealed in a thousand 
ways of thinking, feeling, and expression. 
But of more concern to us, now, than 
personal detail is the fact that his poems 
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embody what he saw as he strode through 
the London streets in the long black robes 
of his clerical profession, moodily but keenly 
observant of all he passed. The grand ladies 
in their rich raiment; the mayor with the 
bright collar of office upon his neck; the 
important physician with his furred hood; 
the lawyer in his silken coif; the bustling 
craftsman ; the harlot in her miserable finery; 
the haughty prelate with a train of followers 
like a lord’s; the “liars in friars’ clothing 
with fat cheeks;” the impudent beggars 
with their bowls and bags; the patient poor 
suffering in silence; the motley crowd 
hurrying to a great wedding ;. the drunkard 
stumbling from the ale-house ; the taverners 
and cooks touting for custom—all this, and 
much more caught the poet’s eye. In the 
country, too, we sometimes, though not 
often, find him. There he saw the honest 
ploughman, and the cheating labourer who 
only worked when the master’s eye was 0D 
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him, and the havoc wrought on both by the 
dreadful pestilence of famine. 

The picture of fourteenth century society 
drawn by the melancholy and contemplative 
Langland is the very opposite of the world 
of gay good-fellowship portrayed by his 
contemporary, Chaucer. Each drawing is 
true, and neither is complete without the 
other. Chaucer’s is deservedly better known 
than Langland’s, for the work is greater and 
the point of view more healthy; but the 
other is of much importance if we wish to 
comprehend that spirit of the age which 
impelled John Ball and Wyclif to noble 
efforts for the freedom of their fellow 
countrymen. Langland was by no means a 
follower of either of these men, but he is at 
one with them, and with every earnest writer 
of the time, in demanding the moral reforma- 
tion of society. 

The Vision of Piers the Plowman is only 
one out of several poems written by our 
author; but just as the Pilgrim’s Progress is 
representative of Bunyan, so may the Vision 
stand for Langland. The poem consists of 
three distinct visions. In the first, the 
author having fallen asleep finds himself in a 
wilderness, and sees therein “ a fair field full 
of folk,” in the east of which is a tower, and 
in the west a dungeon, “ dreadful of sight.” 
All sorts of people are in the field ; a king, 
clergy, friars, monks, hermits, merchants, 
shop-keepers, labourers, minstrels, a host of 
beggars, and even rats and mice. 

As the dreamer gazes at the doings of the 
<rowd, another vision appears. A beautiful 
Jady comes down from the tower and ex- 
plains the meaning of it all. She is Holy 
‘Church, and tells him, amongst other things, 
-of the approaching marriage of the Lady Meed 
(Bribery or Corruption) with Falsehood. 
Still dreaming, he passes on to see the pre- 
‘paration for this wedding, which is inter- 
rupted by Theology, who says it is against 
‘the law. Then all the parties journey up to 
‘London to have the matter tried; finally, judg- 
ment is given in the law-court against Meed. 

The dreamer now awakes, but sleeps 
again to see another vision. Reason is 
preaching, in the field, to king and people. 
His sermon brings about the repentance and 
confession of the Seven Deadly Sins. Repen- 
‘tance shrives them, and they all set off on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Truth. But they 
cannot find the way, and even a palmer who 
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has visited all the great shrines does not 
know it. At last Piers the Plowman (Peter 
the Ploughman) suddenly appears, says that 
he has served Truth for many years, and as 
soon as he has finished ploughing his bit of 
land will show them the way they want. 
Then he puts them all to work; but 
going round to inspect their labour he finds 
many idle rogues doing nothing. He 
calls on Hunger to punish them, who does 
it so effectually that they set to work “as 
quickly as a sparrow-hawk.” While this is 
going on, a “ bull of pardon ” is sent by Truth 
to Piers, for himself and the pilgrims. A 
priest asks to see the charter, but finding in 
it only two lines—‘ Do well and it shall be 
well with thee; do evil and it shall go ill 
with thee ”—disputes its validity. A quarrel 
arises between the two, which awakens the 
dreamer, who, musing over his vision, 
declares that Do-Well will be more effica- 
cious in the Day of Doom than all the 
pardons from the Pope. 

From this outline of the poem, some idea 
may be gained of the scope afforded by it 
for describing the manners of the time. 
As we might expect, however, the work is 
not all objective; the descriptive passages 
are continually interlined with moral and 
religious reflection or teaching. 

What, then, did Langland see to describe ? 
His vision is chiefly limited to the lower 
rank of life in London ; and in the fourteenth 
century this was not, on the whole, a pleasant 
thing to contemplate. It was one of those 
times when the old order of things was 
yielding to the new, when the evils in Church 
and State were coming to the surface; and 
men, seeing these more plainly than before, 
were crying out that never had there been 
such a wicked age. 

Of all the sections of society viewed by 
Langland, the Church occupies the largest 
place. It is in the dress of a hermit, “ un- 
holy of works,” that he wanders forth over 
the Malvern Hills and falls asleep to see 
his vision. In the Field of the World he 
meets every kind of Church official. His 
good words for them are few. The Four 
Orders preach only for what they can get; 
the regular friars and secular clergy are at 
daggers drawn ; the parish priests leave their 
livings to go to London to sing masses, for 
“silver is sweet;” and they league with 


the cheating pardoners to extort all they can 
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from their own poor parishioners. Bishops 
are no better; and when “chaplains are 
advanced,” no men are more haughty and 
covetous than they. With all of these, from 
Pope to needy friar, Meed (Bribery) is a close 
companion. She is as familiar in the Pope’s 
Palace as Holy Church is. Many ecclesias- 
tics attend her marriage. When her com- 
pany breaks up on reaching London, it is the 
friars with whom Falsehood, her betrothed, 
takes shelter ; and these also, later on, make 
Liar welcome. While Meed awaits her trial 
at Westminster she receives, among her 
many visitors, clerks of the Church A friar 
then shrives her on condition that she will 
give his church a new window. Finally, at 
her trial, Conscience accuses her of abetting 
the loose lives of the clergy. 

In the sermon of Reason there is hard 
hitting at the Church. “ Both prelates and 
priests he thus besought: ‘ What ye preach 
to the people, prove it on yourselves, and do 
it in deed, and it shall bring good to you; 
for if ye live as ye teach us, we shall believe 
you the better. Let the Pope have pity on 
Holy Church, and ere he give any grace let 
him first govern himself.’” Three out of 
the Seven Deadly Sins are ecclesiastics: 
Sloth has been priest and parson, “ passing 
thirty winters ;” Envy has his “ fore-sleeves 
of a friar’s frock ;” Wrath is a friar, cook, 
and gardener to a monastery and convent. 
In the tavern with Sir Glutton there is found 
a priest. 

But among the servants of the Church 
none were more hated by all reformers than 
the pardoners. Two centuries later it was 
this class of men which moved Luther to 
indignation. They swarmed all over Europe, 
impudent, licentious, grasping, quick-witted 
rogues. With their well-filed tongues, their 
saints’ relics, and their bulls from the Pope, 
they duped every audience who would listen, 
and in one day won as much money as a good 
priest earned in two months. Langland 
gives a vivid picture of the pardoner preach- 
ing to the crowd, holding up his Pope’s 
charter with its dangling seals, in sign of his 
authority to absolve them from the penalties 
of sin. ‘ Laymen believed him and liked his 
words, and came up kneeling to kiss his bulls. 
He thrust his brevet in their faces and bleared 
their eyes, and gained rings and brooches by 
his charter.” When Liar is fleeing from 
detection, the pardoners take himin. “ They 
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washed him and wiped him, and clothed 
him in old raiment, and sent him with seals 
to churches on Sunday, and he gave pardon 
for pence everywhere, by pounds at a time.” 

This is Langland’s view of the Pardoner— 
an embodiment of the liar. But nothing 
is more remarkable as an instance of the way 
of putting things than Chaucer’s drawing of 
the same personage, while it illustrates the 
widely different manner in which the two 
poets saw the world. The knavery and wit 
of the trickster were to the one an amuse- 
ment for beguiling a journey; to the other, 
an additional gloom to the tragedy of life. 

To Langland, as to Wyclif, the whole state 
of the Church was tragic, a crying sin against 
God and man; and the Vision is full of the 
darkness of coming doom. Yet in spite of 
this the writer can see, though not always 
clearly, a brighter side of things. He sees 
the Ideal Church, which he believed was ever 
existing beneath all the outward corruption. 
She is lovely, clothed in pure linen, and is 
the daughter of the great God. 

If Langland said little good of the clergy, 
still less did he commend the lawyers. The 
Serjeants in the field of folk “ pleaded the 
law for pennies and pounds, and would not 
once unloose those lips for simple love of 
our Lord. Sooner mightest thou measure 
the mist an Malvern Hills than get a 
mumble from their mouth, save money was 
shown them.” The legal profession, the 
poet declares, is more familiar with Meed 
than any other class. He uses the episode 
of Meed’s marriage and trial to show up the 
abuses of the law. Guile’s deed of gift to 
the bride is read out to the wedding com- 
pany by Simony and Civil Law ; and in this 
mock charter we probably have a model of 
such a document in the fourteenth century. 
It opens with a formula: “ Sciant presentes 
et futuri, &c. Know and witness ye that 
dwell upon the earth,” then running into 
satire, “ that Meed is married more for her 
goods than for any virtue or beauty or any 
noble birth.” Next follow the possessions 
given over to the lady: “The earldom cf 
Envy and Wrath, the little castle of Strife 
and Chattering-out-of-reason, the County of 
Covetousness, and all the country round, 
that is, Usury and Avarice, together with 
the whole borough of Theft, and all the 
length and breadth of the lordship of 
Lechery. Gluttony he gave them also,” &c- 














A list'of witnesses is appended, concluding 
with the formula: “In the date of the devil 
I seal this deed, by the witness of Sir Simony 
and by leave of Civil.” 

When Meed is lodged at Westminster, 
the first to visit her are the justices, who 
promise to arrange the marriage as she 
wishes, “ notwithstanding all device or craft 
of Conscience ;” and she gave to each of 
them golden goblets, silver cups, jewelled 
rings, and many other rich things; to the 
least of their train a coin of gold. 

Then we have a scene in court. The 
king, in regal state upon the bench, sends 
for Lady Meed, who, as a prisoner of rank 
is brought in, attended “ joyfully” by many 
officers. The king says “courteously,” he 
will forgive her if she will marry Conscience. 
She assents, but Conscience absolutely 
refuses, and charges her with tampering 
with the law. “With her jewels she 
corrupteth your justices and lieth against 
the law, and stoppeth up the way, so that 
Good-Faith cannot go forward because her 
florins are so thick.” 

She defends herself cleverly, so that the 
king seeing no end to the dispute, sends 
for his wise counsellor, Reason. But be- 
fore they can proceed with the case, a 
countryman, named Peace, interrupts the 
court. Coming forward with a wounded pate, 
he presents a petition against Wrong, who has 
robbed and ill-treated him. Such a scene 
must often have occurred in court when the 
royal purveyors, noted for their outrages on 
the peasantry, had been scouring the country 
to provide for the wants of the king. 
Wit, Craft, and Meed use all their wiles to 
deliver Wrong from this dilemma; but, 
ander the influence of Reason, the king 
tefuses to be cajoled, and Wrong is 
punished. Yet Meed is still unabashed, 
and puts forth, on her own behalf, all her 
fascination, so that many of the lawyers 
leave the side of Reason to come to support 
her. But her triumph is short. The just 
folk of the court find her guilty, while 
Love and Loyalty proclaim her shame. She 
leaves the hall in disgrace, and we see no 
more of her. The king announces that he 
will henceforth demand “loyalty in law ;” 
justice shall be dealt out to every man. 

Then the court breaks up, and the king 
and his knights go to church “to hear 
matins and afterward mass.” 
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In the lawyers, then, Langland believed 
he saw the class of society least capable of 
reformation. In the bull sent by Truth, the 
men of law have “ the least pardon, because 
they have taken gifts against the innocent.” 
There will be no need for lawyers at all 
when the world is ruled by Love and Reason. 
In that day, “no serjeant shall wear a silk 
hood for his service, nor fur on his cloak for 
pleading at the bar. But Love and Con- 
science shall come together and make a 
labourer of Law.” 

Langland’s indictment against trade and 
labour, though formidable, is less severe 
than against the Church and Law. In 
the honest labourers he sees most hope 
for the bettering of society. In the field he 
pictures the hard-working ploughman winning 
sustenance for the luxurious waster, as well 
as for all others. The comfortable look 
of the portly burgher makes him write: 
* And some follow trade ; these prosper the 
better, for it seemeth to us that such men 
thrive.” But none of the trading class win 
his praise. He sees the deadly sins dwelling 
with them ; Envy lives among burgesses of 
London, rousing jealousy of each other. 
Avarice is a trader; and his confession is 
a ruthless laying bare of the cheating 
of the retail dealer and the merchant. In 
his youth Avarice was apprenticed to 
Sim-at-the-stile, and the first thing he 
learned was “to weigh falsely.” When 
he took his wares to the market it was 
only by the “ grace of Guile” he could 
sell his bad merchandise. ‘Then, among the 
drapers, he learned how to stretch out the 
fine cloth so as to make thirteen yards of 
twelve. Jews and Lombards taught him to 
weigh pence and “ pare down the heaviest.” 
He married a weaver-woman who cheats her 
woolspinners of their wages; she is a 
brewer, too, and gives short measure of her 
ale. An amusing dialogue occurs be- 
tween Repentance and this rogue in con- 
fession : 

“ Did’st thou ever repent or make re- 
stitution ?” 

“Yes: once I was lodged with a crowd 
of chapmen, and I rose up when they were 
asleep, and rifled their bags!” 

‘‘ Hast thou pity on poor men who must 
needs borrow ?” 

“T have as much pity on poor men as 
a pedlar hath on cats, who would kill 
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them for greed of their skins, if he could 
catch them.” 

But Avarice repents, and is told that he 
may find mercy. 

A vivid scene in the low life of London 
is pictured in the account of Gluttony. 
Sir Glutton, having vowed reformation, 
sets off to the church to make his con- 
fession. Unhappily, on his way, Beton 
the Brewster entices him to her ale-house. 
There he finds, seated on the bench at 
an early hour in the morning, and drink- 
ing hard, a shoemaker and his wife, a 
tinker, a ditcher, a fiddle-player, a ratter, 
a scavenger of Cheapside, a clerk of the 
Church in company with a woman of ill- 
fame, and a dozen others. They welcome 
him with oaths and good ale. Drinking, 
games, and song proceed till evening, when 
Glutton had gulped down a gallon and a 
gill. As he moves to go he falls drunk 
and senseless on the threshold, and is 
led home “ with all the woe in the world” 
by his wife and daughter. 

Further on in the poem the rural 
labourer is sketched. Some of this class 
are industrious, but more are lazy. When 
Piers rebukes the idlers at first they whine 
and wheedle, and then turn insolent, cry- 
ing, “We were not wont to work, nor will 
we now begin.” When Hunger almost 
makes an end of them we hear about 
the food and living of the poor in time 
of scarcity. ‘Beans and bran baked 
together” are their bread; milk and thin 
ale their drink. Says Piers to his stern 
visitor, ‘I have no penny to buy pullets, 
nor geese or pigs, but I have two green 
cheeses, a few curds and cream, and an 
oat-cake, and two loaves of beans and 
bran baked for my children. And still I 
say, by my soul, I have no salt bacon, 
nor no cook to make collops, but I have 
parsley and leeks, and many cabbages, and 
also a cow and a calf, and a cart-mare to 
draw afield my dung while the drought 
lasteth; and by this provision must we 
live till Lammastide, and by that I hope 
to have harvest in my croft.” To appease 
Hunger the poor people fetch “ peascods, 
beans, and baked apples, onions, and 
chervils, and ripe cherries, green leeks 
and peas.” But when he departs, the 
labourer becomes dainty, will eat and 
drink only of the best, and grumbles 
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against all the conditions of his work, 
The “bull of pardon,” however, especially 
includes ‘all labourers living who live by their 
hands and take wage honestly, and honestly 
earn, and live in love and under law.” 

Below the labourer was a class which 
neither toiled nor spun, but begged, for 
a living. These professional beggars were 
all over England, and many were the 
tricks of their trade. ‘They bear bags 
and bottles under their cloaks, and get 
lodging and good food by craft, and stir 
no finger to work!” None of them are 
pardoned by the bull. But a clear line 
is drawn between these and the honest 
folk in real want, the truly needy, “who 
are abashed to beg, and suffer much woe 
in hunger and thirst that they may turn 
the fair side outward, keeping silence of 
their poverty.” 

Looking back over Langland’s Vision, 
we see an evil state of things—a vicious 
self-interest pervading every class, and 
misery rife among the honest poor. The 
writer sees little hope for any immediate 
change in society; but yet, he has a hope 
which leads him to add to his picture of 
the actual, another of the ideal state he 
longed for. By the mouth of Conscience 
he describes his Utopia: ‘ Reason shall 
reign and govern kingdoms. Meed shall 
no more be the master, but Love and 
Lowliness and Loyalty shall rule upon 
earth. Such love shall arise, and such 
peace among the people, and such perfect 
truth that the Jews shall wax wondrous 
glad, and think in their minds that Moses 
or Messiah be come to the earth. They 
shall wonder in their hearts that men be 
so true.” Priests and parsons shall keep 
to their office. Neither king nor knight, 
constable nor mayor, shall “over-ride the 
Commons.” There shall be but one court, 
and one Baron be justice. In these days shall 
live True-tongue. And all war shall cease. 

And the way to bring about this happy 
state, the poet thinks, is to ‘do well,” to 
live the life of honest labour and Christian 
fellowship, even as Piers the Plowman does; 
thus at last shall we discover Truth. The 
“one far-off divine event” is. also, then, 
among the things that Langland saw, and 
it is the star of hope in the gloomy sky 
of this Vision of the life of England five 
hundred years ago. 
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THE SEA BIRDS OF THE CAPE 


By tHE Rev. WILLIAM GRESWELL, M.A,, F.R.G.S, 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES WHYMPER 


LONG the South African coasts 

the ornithologist will meet with 

a great variety of birds that 

are new to him. From the deck 

of a Cape steamer, far out on the wastes 
of ocean, one of the first birds that ob- 
trudes itself upon the notice of the pas- 
sengers is the Cape petrel (Procellaria 
capensis), known generally as the ‘Cape 
pigeon,” although the reason why it is 
called a pigeon is not very clear, as it has 
nothing to do with the family of the Colum- 
bide. It affords infinite diversion to the 
passengers of the ocean-going steamers, who, 
tired of looking at the endless expanse of 
blue, welcome this little companion of 
their solitudes. When the _ south-east 
Trades are piping merrily amongst the 
shrouds, and the “white horses” in their 
thousands are falling and curling over a 
bright and sunlit sea, the Cape petrel seems 
thoroughly at home in the moving and 
coruscating scene. For in the latitude of 
the south-east “trades,” though the wind 
blows a half gale or even a full gale, the 
skies continue clear and blue, and the deep 
ceerulean hues of the heavens are reflected 
upon the bosom of ocean. Then is the 


sailor’s heart glad within him, especially if 
he is on board a sailing ship, for the same 
swift breeze, scarcely varying a point, will 
carry him quickly on the right tack, and for 
days, it may be, hardly a block need be 
shifted. With such bright skies above him, 
so that he may read the heavens when he 
likes, and a free course before him, the 
mariner welcomes the little Cape pigeon as 
a petrel of good omen, and gladly throws 
overboard bits of refuse and provender 
which the bird quickly snatches at as his 
reward. Sometimes one is caught with a 
hook and line, and on deck it presents a 
sad and pitiable spectacle, as it cannot 
rise, and can only run along the deck in 
helpless fashion with outstretched wings, 
vomiting large quantities of reddish-coloured 
oil. This, it is said, it does out of self- 
defence. Its length is about 15 inches, and 
it can easily be recognised by its black head 
and speckled chin. A more lordly bird of 
ocean is the Diomedea melanophrys, or 
what is generally known as “ the molly- 
mauk,” a very common but very magnificent 
seabird, little inferior in grace and symmetry 
to the wandering albatross, to which it is 
very closely allied. This bird, also, is very 
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fond of following ships and boats for the 
sake of the garbage and offal that is thrown 
overboard. Whilst engaged in fishing in 
Table Bay and Simon’s Bay off the Cape 
with the Malay fishermen, the writer has 
often seen it caught with a drift-line and 
baited hook. It is a most cruel sight to see 
it dragged helplessly along with its wings 
flapping on the water. When it is pulled 
into the boat it is often left by the Malay 
fishermen to die by inches amongst the 
Cape “snoek” and “ geelbec” and other 
fish that are crowded in the bottom of the 
boat. Finally it is thrown out on the sands, 
a piteous and dishevelled specimen, battered 
and bruised beyond recognition, to be sold 
for a few pence in the Cape fish-market. 
An unworthy end to so noble a specimen, 
which has swept so magnificently the untold 
breadths of the Cape seas and survived its 
countless storms! If the bird were really 
of some use there might be a justification, 
but, as things stand, it is a sheer waste to 
kill it, and some society for the prevention 
of cruelty to birds should step in. One can- 
not help thinking of the curse that followed 
the Ancient Mariner who slew the albatross 
with his cross-bow. 


** And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariners’ hollo.” 





THE CAPE PENGUIN 


The historic albatross of Coleridge’s poem 
would seem to have been not the wandering 
albatross (Diomedea exulans), known as the 
Cape Sheep and the king of the albatrosses, 
but the black albatross (Diomedea fuliginosa), 
or blue-bird, as the sailors term it, a bird 
common enough along the Cape coasts, 
The following is Shelvocke’s description, 
which is said to have prompted the immortal 
imagery of “The Ancient Mariner.” After 
giving some account of the weird ocean 
scenery of Patagonia and Cape Horn; how 
the navigator experienced such extreme cold 
when driven into the latitude of 61° 30’ S. 
that a sailor fell with benumbed fingers from 
the mainsail and was drowned, Shelvocke 
says : 

“In short, one would think it impossible 
that anything living could subsist in so rigid 
a climate ; and, indeed, we all observed that 
we had not the sight of one fish of any kind 
since we were come to the southward of the 
Straits of Le Mair; not one sea bird, except 
a disconsolate black albatross, who accom- 
panied us for several days, hovering about 
us for a long time, as if he had lost himself, 
till Hatley (my second captain), observing in 
one of his melancholy moods that the bird 
was always near us, imagined from its colour 
that it might be some ill-omen. That which, 
I suppose, induced him the more to en- 
courage his superstition was the continued 
series Of contrary tempestuous winds, which 
had oppressed us ever since we had got into 
this sea. But, be that as it would, he, after 
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some fruitless efforts, at length shot the 
albatross, not doubting, perhaps, that we 
should have a fair wind after it.” The 
sooty albatross has a peculiar habit of hover- 
ing over the deck, unlike any other albatross, 
and sometimes it will almost touch the 
rigging, so that Hatley had little difficulty, 
probably, in accomplishing his ill-omened 
feat. 

The “ wandering albatross” is pure white 
in general colour, and is seen occasionally 
as far as the thirtieth latitude. It breeds 
in the lonely islands of Tristan d’Acunha, 
Prince Edward Island, and Kerguelen Land, 
and is a conspicuous bird to vessels bound 
to and from Australia round the Cape. 
About November, the beginning of the 
Cape summer, it retires south. In Tristan 
d’Acunha there is a lofty mountain nearly 
10,000 feet high, and on the ledges of this 
mountain a colony of albatrosses can invari- 
ably be seen. ‘The writer once had in his 
service a Tristan d’Acunha man, who des- 
cribed to him the curious nesting-place of 
this wonderful bird. The avenues to it were 
well beaten, and from time immemorial 
tracks had been made, and in the open 
hollows, here and there, the eggs were laid. 
The full-grown birds were described as having 
a difficulty in rising from the ground, 
and required a ledge from which to 
launch themselves forth. The spaces 
of ocean covered by these huge birds 
must be enormous. Their breeding- 
places are but little tiny specks in a 
vast world of waters. A curious message 
once came through an albatross some 
years ago. On the coast of Freemantle, 
in Western Australia, a dead albatross 
was picked up with a tin-plate tied 
round its neck, on which were inscribed 
the following words written in French: 
“Thirteen shipwrecked persons have 
taken refuge on Crozet Island, August 4, 
1887.” On hearing of this the Governor 
of Western Australia, to whom the bird 
was brought, telegraphed immediately to 
the Admiral at Sydney. It was believed 
that the shipwrecked persons were the 
crew of the three-masted vessel Zameris, 
of Bordeaux, belonging to Bordes and Son. 
She had left the port in December, 1886, 
and had not been heard of since. The 
Crozet and Marion Islands are situated to 
the south-west of the Cape of Good Hope, 
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in 48° of longitude and 46° of latitude, so 
the albatross had winged its flight over 2,000 
miles of ocean to deliver its message at 
Freemantle. 

The Cape Peninsula which juts out inte 
the southern ocean for eighteen miles with 
such bays as False Bay, Table Bay, and 
Hout Bay, is a favourite place for many 
kinds of gulls and sea birds. The southern 
black-backed gull (Larus Dominicanus) is 
very common, and so is the Larus Hartlaubi, 
the latter breeding in myriads in the islands 
off St. Helena Bay and Soldanha Bay. In 
Table Bay, and all along the south coast the 
Cape cormorant is extremely common. What 
more wonderful sight is there than the 
huge flights of these birds, extending miles 
in length, as they shift their quarters from 
one bay to another ? 

In Table Bay the Cape gannet (Sula 
capensis), called by the colonists the Mala- 
gash, is also very common, and is generally 
in pursuit of the shoals of fish that abound 
there, upon which it dives from a great 
height with unerring aim. Like a plummet, 
it seems to disappear into the depths of the 
sea, just closing its wings before its body 
touches the water. The Cape penguin is a 
curious and ungainly-looking bird, the wings 
being of little or no use for flight, and the 
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plumage hard and grisly. The early dis- 
coverers of the Cape found these birds of 
great use, as they provided them with eggs. 
In the early records of the Cape we read: 
“The year 1654 commenced _ gloomily. 
Animal food was so scarce that the men had 
hardly strength enough to perform the labour 
required of them. Penguins and other sea 
birds constituted the principal supply. The 
Commander has placed on record that a 
dead baboon, as large as a small calf, having 
been found on the mountain-side, was eaten 
by the people from very hunger, so little 
nourishment was there in their ordinary diet 
of pot-herbs.” The Cape formed a half-way- 
house between east and west, and, in those 
early days, when sailors were afflicted with 
scurvy after their long and tiresome voyages, 
the fresh eggs of the penguins must have 
seemed a great delicacy. No doubt both 
Robben Island, the present site of the leper’s 
asylum, and Dassen Island at the entrance 
of Table Bay, must have swarmed with birds 
and seals. At present the penguins breed 
on Seal Island, a small refuge in False Bay, 
generally inaccessible, owing to the violence 
of the waves and the steepness of the rocks. 
We can only imagine the great wealth of 
wild life at the Cape in those remote days. 
Huge whales were often seen in False Bay, 
seals lay in thousands on the rocks, the rhin- 
oceros wallowed on spots now cultivated as 
gardens, or built over with houses, lions 
prowled round the base of Table Mountains, 


and the wild bird-life was as natural and un- 
restrained as on Enoch Arden’s island. 
Those who love to see wild life must regret 
that so much, especially of a harmless and 
beautiful kind, has been destroyed. It 
may be well that lions, leopards, and the 
vindictive Cape buffaloes have been destroyed, 
but there is every reason to preserve birds, 
particularly those of the rarer kinds. At home 
we regret too late in the day the destruction 
of part of our avifauna, and now would like 
to replace them. But why the useless bar- 
barity of destruction in the first place? May 
the Cape gannet never become so rare as 
our own gannet, and may a general Wild 
Birds Preservation Act be brought into effect 
in the Cape Colony and everywhere in South 
Africa at an early date. There is danger of 
extinction there. Whoever knows Kaffraria 
well, wonders at the rarity of bird-life there, 
and he is astonished to hear that the young 
Kaffirs, prowling around with their knob- 
kerries, have destroyed almost every small 
bird. The Cape Government has found it 
necessary to protect the secretary bird, and 
a natural indulgence is shown to the locust 
birds, which do so much good in attacking 
the swarms of locusts, which are a veritable 
plague, infinitely worse than any plague of 
mice or field voles in the old country ; never- 
theless, let the Government go a step further, 
and protect all birds within certain times, 
and the country will be better for it, and 
certainly far more attractive and beautiful. 





“IN DISGRACE” 


[The title of a picture by Miss Maude Goodman, exhibited at Burlington House, 1888.] 


'Twas a woman’s thought to paint 
Thee, small maid, with mob-cap quaint, 
Standing, meek as tiny saint 

In the corner there. 
While the oaken panels’ gloom 
Makes thee like a white flower bloom: 
Golden anthers shade illume 

Silk threads of thy hair. 


Little Dolly—sure thy name 

Tuned to old world music came — 

What the fault that brought thee blame, 
Hushed each joyous tone ? 

Was the ancient horn-book torn ? 

Sampler toss’d aside in scorn ? 

Or, with glee of Elf-land born, 
Mother's china thrown ? 


One wee sob—’tis darker now : 
Hard and cold for tender brow, 
Polished walls that firelight-glow 
Mirror in dark wood. 
Sweet one, turn and pardon pray— 
Future years may hold a day 
Mother cannot hear thee say, 
** Dolly will be good.” 


F. S. Ho.uincs 
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THE QUEEN’S REPORTER 
By MICHAEL MAC DONAGH 


BN the private library of the 
3/ Queen in Buckingham 
Palace—which has. been, 
since her accession to the 
throne in 1837, the abode 
of Her Majesty when in 
town—there are several shelves of volumes, 
which stand out prominently from the other 
books in the collection by reason of the 
uniformity of their substantial and yet taste- 
ful bindings. The gilt lettering on the 
broad backs of the volumes shows that 
they are devoted to the subject of Parlia- 
ment. The first volume of the series, for 
instance, bears the following title: 
FIRST 
PARLIAMENT 
OF 
VICTORIA 
SEssION I 
1837-38 


And so on through the series to the 
last volume, which is 


inscribed, ‘ Thir- 
teenth Parliament of Victoria. Session II. 
1894.” 

A closer inspection of the volumes would 
show that they are composed, not of printed 
matter, but of manuscripts. They are, in 
fact, descriptions of scenes and incidents in 
the House of Commons during the long 
reign of the Queen—from 1837 to 1894— 
written by the various eminent statesmen 
who have been Leaders of the House within 
that period. 

It is not generally known that when 
Parliament is sitting the Queen receives, 
morning after morning, a special account 
of the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons the night before from the Leader 
of the House. This report must not be 
confounded with the brief summary of the 
proceedings which is sent by the Vice- 
Chamberlain of the Household (a minor 
member of the Government), by telegraph, 
every three hours during the sitting of the 
House, to Windsor, Osborne, or Balmoral, 
whichever of the palaces Her Majesty may 
be occupying at the time. The report is 
always written by the Leader of the House ; 


so that the writers of these volumes in the 
library of Buckingham Palace, are Viscount 
Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Mr. Arthur Balfour, and Sir William 
Harcourt, all of whom have in turn filled 
the post of “ Queen’s Reporter.” 

What splendid newspaper “copy” there 
is in those volumes! ‘ What would not the 
leading daily journals give for descriptions 
of some of the events of the last Parliament 
and of this Parliament from the pens of 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Sir William Harcourt! When these reports 
are published, as no doubt they will be in 
years to come, they will make most interest- 
ing reading, while their value and import- 
ance as contributions to the parliamentary 
and political history of the Victorian era can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

Some of the Leaders of the House may 
have contented themselves with sending the 
Queen a mere digest of the business done 
during the sitting. But most of the 
statesmen would naturally aim at making 
their reports bright and interesting, and at 
conveying to Her Majesty particulars which 
she would not find in the average newspaper 
Parliamentary report. At any rate, the few 
glimpses we have got of the contents of 
these volumes show that Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Disraeli, at least, imitating ‘“ Our 
London Correspondent” of the provincial 
newspapers, sent pictorial sketches of scenes 
and incidents enacted in the House during 
the night, and indulged in humorous and 
critical comment on the speeches and per- 
sonal peculiarities of members who took part 
in the debates. Only two extracts from this 
long series of bulky volumes have as yet 
been published. Sir Theodore Martin was 
allowed the privilege of going through the 
Reports when writing the “Life of the 
Prince Consort,” but he has made a very 
sparse use of them in that work, perhaps 
by direction of the Queen. 

Here, however, is an extract from a 
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report sent by Lord Palmerston to the 
Queen on August 13, 1860: 


‘*Members are leaving town; but the tiresome ones, 
who have no occupation of their own, and no chance of 
sceing their names in the newspapers when Parliament 
is up, remain to obstruct and delay by talking. The 
Speaker, who has not been quite well, grows as impatient 
as any official who has hired a grousing moor and can- 
mot get to it; and a few nights ago, when a tiresome 
orator got up to speak just as the end of the debate had 
been expected, the Speaker cried out ‘Oh, oh!’ in 
chorus with the rest of the House.” 


The other extract is from the pen of Mr. 
Disraeli. 

In 1858-59 Mr. Disraeli enjoyed a brief 
term of office for the second time, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Leader of the 
House of Commons in the second Derby 
Administration. In 1859 the Government 
introduced a Reform Bill, and were defeated 
on an amendment to the Bill moved by Lord 
John Russell. On the night of the 22nd of 
March two important speeches on this amend- 
ment were delivered—one against the Bill of 
the Government by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, and the other in its support by Sir 
Hugh Cairns, the Solicitor-General. 

Mr. Disraeli thus describes the speeches 
in his report to the Queen : 


“A night of immense power and excitement. Two of 
‘the greatest speeches ever delivered in Parliament—by 
Sir Edward Lytton and the Solicitor-General.... 
‘Both spoke in a crowded House ; one before dinner, the 
other, concluding, just down. Never was a greater 
contrast between two orators, resembling each other in 
nothing but their excellence. Deaf, fantastic, modulat- 
ing his voice with difficulty—at first almost an object of 
ridicule to the superficial—Lytton occasionaily reached 
even the sublime, and perfectly enchained his audience. 
His description of the English Constitution ; his analysis 
of democracy—as rich and more powerful than Burke. 
Sir Hugh Cairns devoted an hour to a reply to Lord 
John’s Resolutions, and to a vindication of the Govern- 
ment Bill, which charmed every one by its lucidity and 
controlled every one by its logic. When he had, in the 
most masterly manner, and with a concinnity which none 
an equal, closed the business part of his address, he 
directed himself to the political portion of the theme, 
and, having literally demolished the mover of the amend- 
ment, sat down amid universal cheers.” 


The practice of sending a report of the 
proceedings of the House of Commons, 
every night to the Sovereign originated in 
the time of George III. Formerly the 
Sovereign was a frequent visitor to the 
House of Lords. Charles II. found a few 


hours spent in that House a very pleasant 
“It 


change from the gaieties of Whitehall. 
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is as good as a play ””—he used to say. But 
the members of the House of Lords grew 
jealous of the presence of the Sovereign; 
they found it a restraint on the freedom of 
debate, and so the visit of the Sovereign to 
the House—except on ceremonial occasions 
—such as the opening and proroguing of 
Parliament—was_ discontinued after the 
Revolution. In the House of Commons, 
however, the Sovereign never appears. 
And yet a feeling of resentment against the 
presence of royalty in the House of 
Commons was once manifested in an extra- 
ordinary fashion in our own times. On 
January 27th, 1846, the Prince Consort was 
present in the House of Commons, as a 
spectator in the Peers’ Gallery, to hear the 
opening of the debate on Sir Robert Peel’s 
resolution for the abolition of the Corn- 
laws. On a few nights subsequently, and 
before the debate had terminated, Lord 
George Bentinck, who was a vehement oppo- 
nent of the resolution, charged the Prince 
Consort with having come to the House 
on that occasion to show his sympathy with 
Peel’s proposal. ‘ He allowed himself,” said 
the Tory squire, “to be seduced by the 
Minister of the Crown to come down to this 
House, to usher in, to give éclat, and as 
it were by reflection from the Queen to give 
the semblance of a personal sanction of 
Her Majesty to the measure.” The Prince 
Consort keenly resented this unjustifiable 
and unfounded taunt. He was never again 
seen in the House of Commons. 

But George III. determined that he 
should have intelligence of the proceedings 
of the Commons at the earliest possible 
moment, as he could not go down to the 
House to listen to the debates himself. It 
was useless for him to go to the newspapers 
for the information he desired. In fact he 
himself took very good care that the news- 
paper editors could only publish Parliamen- 
tary intelligence at the risk of heavy fines 
and long terms of imprisonment. During 
the exciting contest between John Wilkes 
and the House of Commons from 1763 to 
1770, the populace, who sympathised with 
Wilkes, were anxious to know how fared it 
with their hero, and they naturally turned to 
the newspapers for news. Some of the 
journals endeavoured to justify their exist- 
ence, by satisfying during this contest the 
craving of their clients for Parliamentary 
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intelligence. They published brief sum- 
maries of the debates on the Wilkes question 
in the House of Commons. But this com- 
mendable display of enterprise only aroused 
the ire of George III. “ It is highly neces- 
sary ”—he wrote to Lord North—“ that this 
strange and lawless method of publishing 
debates in the papers should be put a stop 
to; but is not the House of Lords as a 
court on which we can rely, the best court 
to bring such miscreants before, as it can 
fine as well as imprison, and as the Lords 
have broader shoulders to support any 
contempt that this salutary measure may 
occasion in the minds of the vulgar?” 

But while the King endeavoured to keep 
from his subjects all knowledge of what took 
place in Parliament, he directed Mr. Gran- 
ville to supply him every night with the 
most minute and circumstantial reports of 
the debates during the agitation about John 
Wilkes. ‘Thus was originated the practice 
of sending the Sovereign nightly a letter 
descriptive of the proceedings in the House 
of Commons. It has therefore now been 
in vogue for over a century and a quarter. 
Pitt, Fox, Canning, Peel, and Melbourne 
acted as Parliamentary Reporters for George 
III., George IV. and William IV. But 
those monarchs were not careful in preserv- 
ing the reports sent them by the Leaders 
of the House of Commons during their re- 
spective reigns, and it is probable that the 
manuscripts have been irrevocably lost. 

It is curious to note that Sir Erskine 
May, the great authority on parliamentary 
customs and procedure, considered that this 
practice of sending reports of the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons to the Sove- 
reign was, at least in the time of George III., 
a violation of the privileges of Parliament, 
because Parliament had, in order to guard 
against the arbitrary interference of the Crown 
in its proceedings, established for centuries 
the Constitutional doctrine that the Sove- 
reign should not hear or give credit to reports 
of its debates. However, this declaration, 
when quoted with approval by Mr. Courtney, 
the present member for Bodmin, and an 
ex-chairman of Committees, in the House of 
Commons in 1879, was received with much 
laughter. The occasion was the debate on 
a motion by the late Mr. Dillwyn, a Welsh 
Radical member, to the effect “that to pre- 
vent the growing abuse by Her Majesty’s 


Ministers of the prerogative and influence of 
the Crown, it is necessary that the mode and 
limits of the action of the prerogative should 
be more strictly observed.” Mr. Courtney, 
who supported the motion, contended that 
it was “an undoubted breach of the Con- 
stitution” for a Minister to send a report of 
the proceedings of the House to the Queen, 
and when members laughed at the conten- 
tion, he quoted Sir Erskine May in his 
support. But Mr. Gladstone, who was in 
Opposition at the time, effectively ridiculed 
that contention. The House might, he said, 
fairly object to the details of its proceedings. 
being conveyed to the Sovereign at a period 
when the people were debarred from receiv- 
ing any information about the doings of 
Parliament; but it was, in his opinion, 
ridiculous to say that it was an offence to 
communicate the proceedings of the House 
to the Sovereign at a time when they were 
published in every newspaper in the land. 
The House agreed with this opinion, and 
the motion was not even pressed to a divi- 
sion. 

Most of the recent leaders of the House 
of Commons—Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
and Sir William Harcourt—wrote the report. 
in their private room, but Mr. Gladstone 
(who has filled the post of “ Queen’s Re- 
porter” in five Parliaments) always pre- 
pared it in the House, at intervals during 
the sitting; and in that example he was. 
followed by Mr. Arthur Balfour during his. 
brief leadership of the House in the last 


. session of the Conservative Parliament prior 


to the dissolution in 1892. Mr. Gladstone 
often commenced the letter or report early 
in the sitting, added to it as opportunity 
offered during the evening, and finally he 
would read it over carefully, dotting its “i’s” 
and crossing its “t’s” before dispatching it 
to the Queen at midnight. Seated on the 
Treasury Bench, with a blotting pad placed 
on his knee, as a desk or support, the Old 
Man wrote the letter on House of Commons. 
quarto notepaper, with any quill-pen which 
he might casually pick up from the table. 
He invariably filled the four sides of the large- 
sheet of notepaper. When interrupted in 
its composition in order to answer a question 
or give a prompt denial to some statement. 
made in the course of a speech of a right 
hon. gentleman at the other side of the 
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table, he always retained possession of the 
document while on his feet, and he also 
carried it with him into the Lobby in the 
case of a division, returning to its preparation 
again the moment he resumed his. seat on 
the Treasury Bench. 

How has that great statesman conveyed to 
the Queen the intelligence of his many 
Parliamentary triumphs during his long 
career as Leader of the House of Commons ? 
—the passing through the House of the 
Bill for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church; the Ballot Bill; the Irish Land 
Bill of 1881 ; the Reform and Redistribution 
Bill and the Home Rule Bill of 1893, to 
mention only a few of the measures for 
which he is responsible. That is a secret 
which is known only to a very limited number, 
indeed, probably, only to Her Majesty and 
himself; and it is impossible not to feel 
somewhat envious of our posterity, who, 
towards the end of the twentieth century, 
perhaps, will enjoy the perusal of these his- 
toric documents in print. 

Then there are Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamen- 
tary defeats. How has he written of these, and 
especially of the rejection of the Home Rule 
Bill of 1886 at one o’clock on the morning 
of June 8th? During the scene of wild ex- 
citement which followed the announcement 
of the result of the division on the second 
reading of the Bill—311 for, 341 against— 
and while Lord Randolph Churchill, stand- 
ing on the corner seat of the front bench 
below the gangway on the Opposition side, 
waved his hat enthusiastically over his head 
and vociferously led the triumphant shouts 
of the victorious Unionists, Mr. Gladstone 
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was observed sitting on the Treasury 
Bench calmly finishing his report of the 
proceedings of that historic sitting for the 
Queen ! 

Again, what a painful duty it must have 
been to the “Old Parliamentary Hand” (as he 
called himself) with his intense love for the 
House of Commons, and all its historic asso- 
ciations, and with his high conception of its 
dignity as the governing body of the British 
Empire, to have to inform the Queen, on the 
night of Thursday, 27th July, 1893, that 
blows were exchanged between honourable 
members on the floor of the House that very 
night! He cannot have given a detailed 
account of the fracas, which occurred that 
night in Committee on the Home Rule Bill, 
for, as he told the Speaker subsequently, 
neither his eyes nor his ears were sharp 
enough to enable him to describe what had 
actually occurred, and I saw him myself, 
from the Reporter’s Gallery, half-reclining 
on the Treasury Bench, during the brawl, 
gazing sorrowfully at the Chairman, who 
was vainly endeavouring to restore order, 
while the crowd of members on the floor 
prevented him from seeing—if he had cared 
to see—what was going on at the Opposition 
side of the House. But the fierce and angry 
shouts and ejaculations of the brawling 
members must have reached the aged 
Premier, however desirous he may have 
been to shut his ears to the shameful 
clamour. 

It is to be hoped that never again may 
it be the lot of a Leader of the House of 
Commons to have to describe so disgraceful 
a scene for the Sovereign. 





ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS’ WORTH OF ART 


By THOMAS SULMAN 


HEN and by whom is the 
final and authoritative seal 
of approval set upon any 
great work of art? Who 
crowns the work? For 
there comes at last a 

moment when a great painter receives a 
kind of canonization, when his fame be- 


comes secure, he enters by full consent the 
high company of the elect. Who crowns 
the work? Not certainly the majority; the 
voice of numbers in art lowers the standard. 
Not the imprimatur of academies. Academies 
foster mediocrity. Perhaps, it may be said, 
that it is by the quiet according judgment of 
the sensitive few, speaking with the courage 
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of their own insight ; a sentence here, an 
approval there, awakening in others the 
echoes of their own delight and conviction. 
“That strange undercurrent of everlasting 
murmur round certain names which means 


the deep consent of all wise men.” This is 
the imprint of fame and the final laurel 
wreath of Humanity. 


But this sanction is a work of time. If 


(M. Morelli. National Gallery, London 


BY VANDYKE 


there are those in art who grow greater as 
each new generation reviews their work, 
there are also those who wane and dis- 
appear. 

If Rembrandt and Velasquez increase in 
renown daily, there are others—one may 
instance Guido Reni—whose pictures once 
were hung beside Titian’s, but have since 
disappeared from the walls of our galleries 
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for ever. In the long review the verdict is 
pronounced, justice is done; from that 
silent, selective, irrevocable judgment there 
is no appeal. 

But it is very different if the money value 
of a great work is in question. Where are 
the scales that will weigh out the discriminat- 
ing gold you must give for a Raphael or a 
Veronese? Can any skilled economist say 
what is the just equivalent for a Vandyke as 
big as a castle gateway ? 

The value, it is said, is exactly what the 
picture will fetch at Christie’s auction rooms. 
But pictures are sold and resold there with 
startling discrepancies ; hundreds of pounds 
will become thousands, and, alas! the re- 
verse. 

The auctioneer is himself as surprised as 
the public. The absence or presence of a 
single collector at a sale may make a differ- 
ence of many times the last bidding. 

On the whole, the pictures in our National 
Gallery are thought to have been very 
economically bought. For 536 _ pictures 
there was given £523,337; about £975 
that is, for each picture. Of these, the little 
“ Garvagh ” Raphael, No. 744, cost £9000. 
Correggio’s “ La Vierge au panier,” only 13 
in. by 10 in., cost £3800. Da Vinci’s “ La 
Vierge aux rochers,” £9000; Velasquez’s 
“ Philip IV.” cost £6300. The “ Christ 
blessing little children,” of the school of 
Rembrandt, £7000 ; this last a very dubious 
bargain. 

But far and away the largest price paid 
by this, and probably by any other gallery, 
was that of £70,000, given in 1885 to the 
Duke of Marlborough for No. 1171, the 
* Virgin and Child with saints,” by Raphael, 
commonly called the “ Ansidei Madonna ”— 
a price which represents the canvas covered 
closely all over to the depth of 104 sove- 
reigns. 

The possession of an undoubted Raphael 
of a large size is supposed to raise the fame 
of any gallery from mediocrity to primacy. 
To have allowed this famous picture to 
go to Berlin would have raised an outcry 
indeed. But one may ask with wonder 
if £70,000 is given for the “ Ansidei,” what 
would the Dresden “San Sisto” fetch, the 
latter being in every respect immeasurably 
the greater picture. If one could im- 
agine a great fire at Trafalgar Square, and 
the possibility of saving only one picture, 
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would it be the “ Ansidei” or Titian’s 
* Bacchus and Ariadne?” or would Vero- 
nese’s “ Darius” come first? Still the Blen- 
heim treasure is a noble work of art. It is 
on poplar wood, is 7 ft. 1 in. high and 4 ft. 
10} in. wide. Painted in 1506 a.p. for the 
noble Ansidei family of Perugia when Raphael 
was only twenty-three years of age, it was 
placed in the Church of St. Florenzo in that 
city, where it remained till 1764, when 
Gavin Hamilton (Robert ‘ Burns’s Gavin) 
bought it for the Duke of Marlborough, 
from whose descendant it was purchased in 
1885 by the nation. 

The Virgin, who sits enthroned under a 
lofty canopy, is of the full Umbrian type, 
with oval face of flawless serenity, her eyes 
bent down towards the Babe, her full eye- 
lids level with her forehead. She supports 
the infant Saviour with her right hand ; with 
her left she holds open an illuminated book 
of hours. The Babe is mystically and 
traditionally conceived, unlike the later 
naturalistic type of the “ Della sedia ” or the 
“ Cardellino.” 

Below, on the left, is St. John, adult, robed 
in camel’s hair and crimson, holding a long 
crystal staff. Opposite stands venerable St. 
Nicholas of Bari, in episcopal robes and 
mitre, studying a book; at his feet three 
golden balls symbolise the Trinity. 

Behind, seen through a high arch, is a 
lucid sky and a lovely Umbrian aspen-wooded 
landscape. The picture is finished through- 
out with utmost refinement. The scheme 
of colour is of amber, soft crimson, deep 
and pale blue. Mr. Ruskin says, “It is 
wrought in entirely consistent and per- 
manent materials, the painting so secure 
that nearly four hundred years have pro- 
duced in it no harmful change.” Its 
defects in drawing are, however, startlingly 
obvious. The legs of John the Baptist do 
not support his figure, and his hands are 
contorted. From the knees of the Virgin to 
her feet the space is too short for dignity. 
These are blemishes quickly seen but quickly 
forgotten. 

‘* Let none, 

Because of some stiff draperies and loose joints, 

Gaze scorn down from the heights of Raphaelhood.” 


The whole atmosphere has the Peruginesque 
charm of serene saintliness. 
In our British Museum there is a marble 
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THE ANSIDEI MADONNA, 


statue from Cnidos in Caria, of a seated 
Demeter, almost in the exact posture of 
our Sanzio’s Virgin. It is of the time and 
probably the actual work of Praxiteles. 
Demeter is the Greek type of motherhood. 
There lie between the two works eighteen 


centuries of gathered art experience; but 
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BY RAPHAEL 


the charm is not all on the side of the 
Italian. 

Demeter’s face is the nobler: she also, 
in the Hellenic legend, became the Mater 
Dolorosa. Place the two in memory side 
by side, and estimate the art gain and 
loss. 
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With one consent Paolo Cagliari, or Paul 
Veronese as we call him, is one of the elect, 
and this “ Family of Darius before Alexander” 
is his masterpiece. Mr. Ruskin calls it “ the 
most precious in the world.” A great art 
critic says of it, “In the presence of this 
work we forget, for a time, all other pro- 
ductions in painting. The treatment of 
colour, especially in the flesh, and the 
excellence of the execution, are such as to 
render us almost unjust to all other great 
colourists.” 

The subject is thus described in Mr. 
Burton’s excellent catalogue to the National 
Gallery, No. 294. The family of Darius at 
the feet of Alexander the Great after the 
battle of Issus, B.c. 333. The royal captives 
having mistaken Hephestion for Alexander, 
the queen-mother Sisygambis implores 
pardon of the conqueror, who, pointing to 
his friend, tells her she has not erred, for 
Hephestion is another Alexander. 

Stand nine feet from the canvas, and let 
the magic of the Venetian’s skill work its 
way with you. The colour is deep and 


glowing, Venetian bathing the old Veronese. 
For in 1555, the painter visited Venice when 
Titian and Tintoretto were still living. Paul 
‘at once made a life choice, and became an 


illustrious star of the Venice constellation. 
The draughtsmanship is as consummate as 
the poetry of its colour; and the brilliance 
of its technique as the dan of its composition. 
When our first surprise is over, the eye 
wanders from face to face, and thence to 
the smallest details; the same magic is 
everywhere. Alexander’s noble head, Par- 
menio’s and Hephestion’s armour, the sup- 
pliant princesses, the ermine of the queen- 
mother, all excel, down to the grotesque 
dwarf, the noble dog and the chained 
monkey. No less skilful is the slightly 
touched marble arcade in the background 
crowded with spectators. Nowhere is there 
hesitation or inadequacy: the gods never 
repent! Mr. Ruskin one day sent us to 
see the hand of the youngest princess, 
holding the coronet, and to copy it, if 
we dared; wisely, perhaps, all shrank from 
the attempt. 

It is pleasanter to consider the picture 
as what it certainly was in intent—a great 
family portrait group rather than history. 

It was painted for an ancestor of the 
Count Pisani of Este, and purchased from 
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the family for the gallery in 
413,650. 

It may surprise us to find that this in. 
exhaustible picture only measures 7 ft, 
8 in. by 16 ft. 6 in. wide. There is extant 
an amusing letter from Paul Veronese in 
which he replies to the complaints of an 
ecclesiastic that he represented scriptural 
subjects in the dresses and architecture of 
his own day. He pleads at length and 
sophistically point by point, but at last 
naively declares (with our hearty consent) 
that he does so because the result is excel- 
lent and he likes them so. 

From the pomp and glow of the Venetian 
to the suave subtlety of the Fleming seems 
at first a fall. Vandyke painted this high 
portrait of our Stuart monarch about 1632 
A.D. on his third visit to England. Charles 
had just made him _ court-painter, had 
knighted him, had given him a noble 
English wife and a pension of £200 a year. 
He had a lodging at Blackfriars, a country 
house at Eltham, and at last a grave in Old 
St. Paul’s Cathedral.. Like Holbein before 
him, he became almost an Englishman. 

What his forerunner had done for the 
Tudor court of Henry VIII. and Sir 
Antonio More for that of Mary Tudor, 
Vandyke far outdid for the cavalier nobility 
of the second Stuart. Scarcely a great 
family to-day but boasts its Vandyke, some 
of which happily appear in Burlington House 
at each delightful winter show. 

What a pang it gives an art lover to hear 
of the sale of Charles’s rich Whitehall gallery 
by the Commonwealth! Great Titians and 
Rubenses, which the grim Puritans affected 
not even to name, sold for a few pounds. 
This likeness of the “man of blood” was 
little likely to be spared. It found its way 
to Munich, where it was bought by the Duke 
of Marlborough for Blenheim, and thence 
came to Trafalgar Square in 1885 for the 
great price of £17,500. This portrait, if 
not Vandyke’s masterpiece, is skilfully 
noble. The king is not grossly flattered. 
The face has taxed even Vandyke’s brush. 
It is nervously but penetratingly traced; 
full of emotional suggestion, so that we read 
into it the fateful tragedy which the artist 
has certainly foreshadowed ; a great historic 
portrait of an era-marking personality 
consummately recorded for English men 
and women for ever. There is both pathos 
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and dignity in that pointed countenance. 
As a piece of technical skill notice the 
drawing of the two brows, meant to be seen 
from some five feet beneath and drawn a 
full inch out of line; a most subtle and 
perilous but successful scheme. The horse 
is noble also after its kind, a stately Spanish 
dun with black mane and tail. The small 
head suggests great size. Behind is the 
king’s equerry, Sir Thomas Morton, carrying 
the royal plumed helmet. The landscape 
solemn and deep toned: the note of the 
whole picture being gravely majestic. It 
commands the gallery in which it hangs. 


Give it time and it will compel your ad- 
miration : you will find it impress you more 
each time you visit it. Even at the great 
price of £17,500 it will not appear too 
costly an acquisition. 

To return upon the money question, and 
still acknowledging the folly of any attempt 
to weigh art values against bullion, speaking, 
that is, only relatively of these three pictures, 
may we say the Raphael as an early and 
immature work suffers by contrast from the 
splendid maturity of the Veronese and the Van- 
dyke, and conclude that the £100,000 ought 
at least to have been far otherwise divided. 





A TRIP IN HIGHLAND GREECE 


By THE Rev. A. W. PLANT, M.A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


N these days of travel 
a place of any in- 
terest has to be 


it is long to pre- 
serve its seclusion 
and remain un- 
known to the cas- 
ual visitor and the 
reading public, who 
are sure to share 
his information 
sooner or later. 
Railwaysand steam- 
ship lines are such foes to obscurity. Perhaps 
no part of Europe possessing any historical 
interest remains less familiar to ordinary 
people than the Highlands of Greece, that 
land of rugged mountains and fertile plains, 
lying north of the Gulf of Corinth, between 
the Adriatic and the A’gean Sea. Until ten 
years ago mules were absolutely the only 
means of communication in the interior; 
hotels or even respectable inns there were 
none, and to add to the difficulties of 
locomotion there was always the chance of 
an encounter with those perpetual nuisances 
of border-Greece, brigands. No wonder that 
experimental knowledge of this part of the 


very inaccessible if. 


country was confined to enthusiasts with 
long purses and sufficient nerve to risk 
dangers and put up with considerable dis- 
comforts. But, of late, Greece has to some 
extent marched with the times and can boast 
now of 140 miles of railway in this district, 
joining up the three towns of Volo, Larissa, 
and Triccala. The longer arm of the two- 
branched line starting from Volo penetrates 
into the heart of: the country for a distance 
of over 100 miles, traversing the whole 
length of the wonderful plain of Thessaly, 
until it reaches a point where lofty Pindus 
bids defiance as yet to the further passage of 
the iron-horse. Last winter several ships of 
our Mediterranean Fleet spent some weeks 
at Volo, and a few of us made a most 
interesting excursion to the curious and 
little-known monasteries of Meteora. This 
is written in the hope that a description of 
our visit may give the reader some idea of 
a neighbourhood well removed out of the 
beaten track, and of which it may be safely 
said that there is nothing like it elsewhere. 
Vola, our starting-place, deserves a word or 
two. It is a seaport of some importance, 
the outlet for the produce of mountain-girt 
Thessaly, and has increased in size consider- 
ably since that province was added to 
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Greece in 1881. It is situated at the head 
of a large sheltered gulf of the same name, 
the ancient Pegasean Gulf. There are 
other interests here than commerce. Volo 
is in classic ground. In the course ofa two- 
hours’ walk you can climb the hill where 
Pelias and his warriors built their citadel of 
Iolcos, and see the pinewoods whence Jason 
got the timbers for his good ship Argo, in 
which he staked his all to go prospecting for 
the Golden Fleece. You can in another half- 
hour scramble over the remains of Demetrias, 
once the great stronghold of this neighbour- 
hood, the possession of which gave the 
Macedonian kings in days of old such a 
whip hand over Greece. To the lover of 
the picturesque too, there is abundant 
interest in the curious villages perched close 
by on the airy slopes of Mount Pelion. 
They are simply quaintness itself. For 
those with an eye for the beautiful the vale 
of Tempe is near, still possessing all the 
charm it ever had. The ancients of Thessaly 
could not speak of it without an adjective 
expressing beauty, nor are you surprised at 
this when once you have passed through its 
rock-bound gorge beneath the shadow of 
Olympus, decked with trees and festooned 
creepers, and all alive with the rushing 
music of the ancient river Peneius as he 
struggles to make his way to the sea. 

From Volo to Meteora by rail is 114 
miles, and a Greek train perseveringly accom- 
plishes this distance in six hours, yet we did 
not quarrel with the speed, for monotony 
was out of the question. On one side of us 
.all the way there rose the almost unbroken 
ridge of Pindus, that sturdy backbone of 
Northern Greece, 10,000 feet high. His 
mantle of snow came well down (it was 
February), its whiteness thrown into contrast 
by the black pines that showed their many 
heads here and there, while a mountain 
village would now and again declare its 
existence by the glint of its windows in the 
whiteness around, as though rejoicing that 
the spring sunshine was beginning to thin 
the imprisoning coat of winter snow. On the 
other side stretched the great plain, sinking 
away until on its horizon started up flat- 
topped Olympus, the snowfields of his 
‘summit looking like a veritable white cloak 
settling down on his rounded shoulders. It 
‘seems a trite remark, but this plain of 
‘Thessaly is very flat, flatness par excellence, 
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without a single undulation, its dead level 
unbroken by even a tree or hedge or a stone 
wall. Large flocks of sheep and goats were 
dotted here and there, shepherds dressed in 
the Albanian fashion which has become the 
national costume of Greek peasants, legs 
swathed in white, short full skirts and vest 
of the same colour, a dark shaggy cloak, and 
the inevitable fez crowning all. Occasionally 
we pass groups of circular straw huts, the 
shepherd’s dwellings in all but the hardest 
winter months. They are compactly built, 
and reminded one at once of a Zulu mud 
village. 

The railway journey at length came to an 
end at Kalambaka, the terminus of the line 
—within a mile of Meteora. The first sight 
of this curious region is very striking. 
Shortly described, Meteora consists of a 
group of rocks rising abruptly out of the 
plain, in circumference about seven miles, 
and varying in height from 1200 to 1900 
feet ; they look much higher, because many 
of them are actually perpendicular. But for 
description I will quote from Curzon’s 
“Monasteries of the Levant,” a book we 
read up well before we went—and a charm- 
ing book it is. “The scenery of Meteora is 
of a very singular kind. The end of a 
range of rocky hills seems to have been 
broken off by some earthquake or washed 
away by the deluge, leaving only a series of 
twenty or thirty tall, thin, smooth needle- 
like rocks; some like gigantic tusks, some 
shaped like sugar-loaves,and some like vast 
stalagmites. Some of the rocks shoot up 
quite clean and perpendicularly from the 
smooth green grass; some are in clusters ; 
some stand alone like obelisks ; nothing can 
be more strange and wonderful than this 
romantic region.” But, stranger still, on 
the tops of these apparently inaccessible 
rocks are groups of buildings! These are 
the monasteries built by Greek monks and 
hermits in the fourteenth century, a time 
when it was dangerous to bea Christian when 
Saracens were near. Here on these heights 
were raised as it were “cities of refuge,” 
whither many fled, severed themselves from 
the ordinary pursuits of the world, and lived 
in safe retreat. How the first people got to 
the top of some of these rocks is the puzzle ; 
for even to-day, after all these years, if you 
wish to reach these monasteries you must 
either climb up a vertical ladder on the face 
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HAMLET BETWEEN KALAMBAKA AND METEORA 


of a precipice, or be hauled up at the end of 
a rope, like a sack of flower at a mill. 
They are rightly called Meteora, for it is a 
Greek word meaning up-in-the-air. Some 
of the early inhabitants do not seem to have 


been convinced of their safety even there; 
they sought a more fantastic refuge still im 
holes hollowed out in the sides of the 
precipice. As far as we could judge from 
below, these holes had been made by huge 
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stones being washed out of the conglomerate 
rock in prehistoric days, when the plain of 
Thessaly was covered by the sea. Ages after, 
in ready-made nests like these, people built 
their homes after the fashion of sand-martins ; 
it certainly would have taken an ingenious 
assailant to dislodge them ; starved out they 
might have been, but otherwise they must 
have been as inaccessible as the grapes were 
to the fox. None of these weird nests are 
inhabited now, but in several cases the 
palisades remain, which the tenants put up 
to screen them from the weather in their wind- 
swept homes. Poor men! they must have 
had a hard time of it; better have thrown in 
their lot with those who struck a blow for 
the Holy Sepulchre, for it is difficult to see 
what use or pleasure to themselves or others 
existence could have had in these rock-built 
cages. We first made our way to the 
monastery of Grand Meteora, the largest 
and highest of the five still inhabited. 
Arriving at the foot of the rock, our 
Albanian escort fired his rifle to attract the 
attention of one of the breezy tenants above. 
This man, by-the-bye, was a great acquisition 
to our party. To say nothing of the 
security we felt in having him with us in a 
district that still can produce a brigand on 
occasions, he was such a bright fellow, 
brimming over with fun and good humour 
and downright camaraderie. Though we 
could not exchange two words with him 
except through an interpreter, there was so 
much human nature under his uniform, that 
at the end of a day one felt as though one 
had known him for years. Well, in answer 
to this noisy notice of our presence, there 
appeared the bearded face of a priest, 
scanning us critically from above, and a 
shiver passed through us as we understood 
him to say the rope was not in good 
condition! This was not an encouraging 
start at all. Our heaviest member surveyed 
his ample proportions and decided he was 
too old to be venturesome. For the rest, 
our ardour was cooled, and we agreed 
unanimously that the rope-ascent was out of 
the question. We then turned ourattention 
to the ladder, a great heavy, jointed, wooden 
arrangement with every rung loose, and the 
whole thing swinging free in the breeze that 
whistled ominously through the chasm. Only 
one of the party could face it ; the others (it 
has to be confessed) waited ignominiously 


below and felt very small indeed. However, 
we fared better at the next monastery, 
known as St. Barlaam. Here the rope was 
in a condition to be trusted, though an 
occasional strand had gone. Two at a time 
we ventured up. The method of procedure 
is not at all in line with the comforts of 
modern travelling; a net is spread on the 
ground, two of you sit in the middle, 
disposing of heads and legs so as to leave as 
few projections as possible, the edges of the 
net are gathered up round you and the 
outside meshes hitched on to a big hook 
attached to the rope. You have hardly 
time to realise the indignity of your position 
when the signal is given to hoist and you 
leave terra firma, finding at once to your 
dismay that your bodies by no means 
preserve the relative positions you fondly 
hoped they would; if your head remains 
uppermost you are fortunate. Gently you 
rise, revolving as you go like a leg of mutton 
onaspit. It is a creepy situation, and one 
that does not afford without an effort many 
opportunities to admire the fantastic peeps 
of everchanging scenery as you spin your way 
through space. In about two minutes we 
were hauled on to the platform at the top, a 
confused mass of humanity and rope. After 
being sorted out and released we were 
greeted by the priests who had been the 
working party at the windlass, and conducted 
over their solitary abode. 

How quaint and old-world everything 
was! Up there, the fifteenth century was 
still in possession ; the buildings, the furniture, 
the costumes, the manners, were all left 
unspoilt by time’s rude hand. A modern 
thing was not to be seen; generations of 
monks and lay-brothers have come and 
gone, but their brethren of to-day tread the 
same stones, chant from the same Office 
Books, sit on the same benches in the 
refectory, as those who have passed into 
silence. The little chapel took our attention 
most, a perfect Byzantine church in miniature, 
with its narthex, nave, two tiny transepts, 
and a rich eikonostasis or screen in front of 
the sanctuary; light struggled in through 
slits of windows high up in the walls of the 
nave and round the little dome. Many 
devoted hands had left their work of love on 
its walls: not an inch remained unadorned 
with fresco work ; there was rich carving too 
on desks and everything of wood. Of relics 
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MONASTERY OF HOLY TRINITY 


only a few were kept, one especially prized ; 
it was a piece of the skull of a certain 
Patriarch of Constantinople who in _his 
lifetime had been a benefactor to the 
monastery. The grim memento of him 
was carefully enshrined in a silver casket. 
The pictures on the screen were distinctly 
good. Greek saints in sacred art are not 
alway pleasing to look at, but these were; 
some had a nimbus of silver or gold let in 
to the wocden panel on which they were 
painted. Leaving the chapel it did not take 
long to finish our inspection of the surround- 
ing buildings ; just a look at the bakery with 
its stone bread-tins, the bare refectory, and 
the patch of garden where a priest solemnly 
tended the community’s vegetables, and it 
was time to take our seats in the net again, 
the windlass creaked round, we swung into 
space and twisted our downward way like a 
spider spinning his lengthening rope of silk 
as he drops to another leaf. It was 


moonlight by this time, so we made the best 
of our way past grim rocks and shadowy 
valleys to the monastery of St. Stephen, 


where we were to spend the night. 
This is the best preserved of 
them all and the usual resting- 
place for visitors to the neigh- 
bourhood. You are quite wel- 
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come to such accommodation as_ the 
place affords, hospitality being regarded 
as a binding Christian duty by the abbot and 
his brother priests. A bedroom is provided, 
and everything is scrupulously clean though 
homely to a degree. One thing we missed 
as we surveyed our night-quarters, and that 
an all-important thing after a day’s tramp, 
the wherewithal fora wash! The difficulty 
was solved in a truly comical fashion by the 
appearance of a priest with a small brass 
ewer, rather like a coffee-pot, from which he 
carefully poured over one’s hands a little 
stream of water into a stone basin fixed like 
a piscina into the wall. Do we waste water 
at home in our ablutions, or are the Greeks 
too little acquainted with its use? We left 
the matter unsettled, for we could not have 
the heart to find fault with the ways of our 
kind entertainers, odd as some of them 
seemed. When lodging for the night at St. 
Stephen’s you are expected to bring your 
own food, but, thanks to our introductions, 
we were most hospitably entertained by the 
abbot himself, a venerable old man of 
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seventy-six winters, who has presided over 
tthe monastery for close on fifty years. He 
is no mere recluse. A man of considerable 
aneans, he devotes them to active philanthropy 
in the neighbourhood. He keeps up the 
‘village school in Kalambaka, and, as our 
guide told us, the sick and needy have 
reason to bless him. To us he was 
kindness itself. He gave us and our 
.attendants an excellent meal, and it evidently 
gave him pleasure to see it appreciated. 
How we wished we could talk to him in his 
own language and dispense with an interpre- 
ter! Some of us could command a little 
ancient Greek, but here let me say that 
spoken classical Greek is not intelligible to 
the moderns at all; even in the case of 
ancient words which survive in the present- 
day language, the accent and the sounds of 
letters themselves have so changed, that for 
all conversational purposes you are speaking 
in an unknown tongue when you produce 
your most elegant periods straight from Plato 
himself. Still, in spite of what our conver- 
sation lost in course of interpretation, we 
managed to exchange the most friendly 
sentiments with our host, and for the 
first time, no doubt, in 
their history, the walls of 
the refectory heard the 
strains of “For he’s a 
jolly good fellow.” The 
old gentleman must have 
thought what funny 
people the English are. 
He was highly amused 
mevertheless. We had 
no monopoly of the har- 
mony, for our Albanian 
gave us a droll specimen 
of his native melody, and 
with three other com- 
patriots, went through a 
mational dance to the 
accompaniment of those |~ 
trying nasal sounds which 
are to an Albanian what 
the skirl of the pipes is 
to a Highlander. The 
whole evening’s experi- 
ence was distinctly novel, 
and we agreed that our 
host was a kindly old soul 
to relax the rigid rules of 
his solitary life to give 
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a welcome to perfect strangers like our- 
selves. 

The following day we wended our way 
slowly back to Kalambaka, interested at 
every step by the ever-changing views in 
this really wonderful spot, which we were 
very loth to leave. 

As a monastic settlement, Meteora comes 
in importance far behind Mount Athos with 
its colonies of politico-religious ecclesiastics, 
yet it gives one a more vivid picture of the 
devoted simplicity and absolute world-renun- 
ciation which possessed the devotees of the 
Order of St. Basil. The casual visitor, fresh 
from the bustle of life, may be inclined to 
say, as he thinks of the bygone generations 
of earnest men, cut off from their fellow- 
men in retreats like these, to what purpose 
was this waste? Was the world any better 
for their having lived? We know not. 
Still who cannot but be the better for 
thinking of the religious earnestness that led 
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them, according to their lights, to seek after 
a closer walk with God, by severing them- 
selves from a world which acknowledged 
Him but poorly? We may look at life and 
its problems differently now, but as one 
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lingered amongst the memorials of those 
simple, earnest-minded men, set in Nature’s. 
wildest surroundings, one wished that a 
double portion of their spirit might rest 
upon us in our life in the world. 


ST. JOHN ONE OF THREE 


SUNDAY READINGS FOR MAY 


By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


First Sunday 
Read Isaiah xlii. and Mark v. 21-24 


@,\T'. John was, first of all, merely 

<9} a believer in Christ. Then 

he was drawn into the 

narrower circle of Christ’s 

disciples—that is, of those 

who gave up their occupa- 

tions and left all, to follow Him whitherso- 

ever He went. Finally, he was elected one 

of the Twelve, who were to be with Christ 

in a still closer way and to act as His 

heralds and ambassadors. But at this point 

his progress did not stop: even within the 

circle of the Twelve there was formed, by 

natural selection, a still narrower circle: 

three of the Twelve became, in a special 

sense, Christ’s confidential friends, and St. 
John was one of the Three. 

Are there not such distinctions still? 
The Christian name is a very wide word, 
and includes vast multitudes within its 
circumference. But Christians are not all 
alike : they are not all equally near to the 
Saviour ; they are not all equally identified 
with His cause and His work; and they 
have not all equally entered into His secret. 
Some hearts in which the Gospel strikes 
root bear only thirty-fold, while others bear 
sixty-fold, and some bear an hundred ; there 
is what may be called minimum Christianity, 
and there is average Christianity, and there 
is a Christianity which may be called maxi- 
mum. A man may begin at the outer 
circle by being a minimum Christian ; but 
he may pass inwards through one circle 
after another, still following the attraction of 
Christ, till he gets as near to Him and as 


like Him as it is possible in this world to. 
be. We ought not to be content with 
merely being able to claim the Christian 
name: if Christ is our Lord and Master, 
and if we have chosen Him as our ideal and 
pattern, the true path of life must consist in 
being more and more absolutely identified 
with Him. 

The image of this close friendship, as we 
see it in the experience of the Three, of whom 
St. John was one, will answer such inquiries 
as these: Into what situations does such 
a friendship take men? Where are its. 
trysting-places? By what experiences are 
men proved to be specially His friends ? 


The first scene in which we find the Three 
associated with Jesus is at the raising of the 
daughter of Jairus. The other apostles. 
were in the street with their Master, but, 
when He arrived at the house, He permitted 
none to enter but Peter, James and John. 

Thus the house of mourning was the first 
rendezvous. And none will ever be very 
near to Jesus who do not go to meet Him 
there. Many who bear the Christian name 
never go. Although, in so many of His. 
sayings, Jesus has made the visiting of the 
sick and dying, of the widow and the orphan, 
of the poor and needy, a conspicuous mark of 
His religion, yet the number of professing 
Christians is small who go upon such 
errands. Multitudes who would be indig- 
nant if their Christianity were called in 
question never, from January to December,. 
enter the house of a poor person. They are 
not even aware where such persons are to 
be found; they would not know how to 
approach them ; they would be shocked at 
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the sight of suffering and death ; the world 
of misery is to them a ¢erra incognita. To 
some Christians, however, it is well known. 
They are always in it. One case leads on to 
another. If only you are known as a friend 
and visitor of the poor, appeals will come 
fast enough. It may appear an undesirable 
world to know—this world of misery; yet 
those who go about in it find many features 
to fascinate. Undoubtedly the most attrac- 
tive, however, is that Christ is there. No- 
where else are you more certain of finding 
Him or of being found by Him. 

The sight of so stupendous a miracle as 
the raising of a human being from the dead 
was a rare privilege, which the Three enjoyed 
by being with Jesus in the house of mourn- 
ing. But perhaps it was for something else 
that He took them there ; His own behaviour 
on this occasion was a wonderful illustration 
of gentleness and delicacy of feeling and 
action. 

When He arrived at the house, death had 
already taken place, and the usual Jewish 
paraphernalia of mourning were in posses- 
sion. The Oriental gives violent expression 


to his emotions: in grief he rends his gar- 
ments, casts dust upon his head, and clothes 
himself in sackcloth. And, when the ex- 


treme sorrow of bereavement comes, he even 
calls in outsiders to express his woe: profes- 
sional mourners make doleful music and 
hired women utter piercing wails. This was 
all going on when Jesus arrived. But to 
Him it was odious, as was everything unreal. 
He knew that this professional woe meant 
nothing ; those who were weeping could as 
easily laugh; indeed, they did laugh the 
next minute, when He said that the maid 
was not dead. So, assuming the form of 
authority which He could wear so irresistibly 
when occasion required, He put them all 
forth, and thus produced the silence which, to 
His feeling, was the proper accompaniment 
of death. 

Then, when peace reigned, he approached 
the room where death had pitched his tent. 
He bade the father and mother enter ; it was 
their right. Then He admitted the Three: 
twelve would have disturbed His sense of 
congruity ; but these three might enter even 
a maiden’s chamber. Then He took her 
cold hand, that, when she awoke, she might 
be steadied, instead of being terrified, 
and look up in His face and be comforted. 
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After the miracle was over, He ordered the 
parents to give her something to eat, that 
the expressions of wonder might not con- 
tinue too long; and, under cover of their 
occupation with this duty, He, along with 
the Three, retired. 

By His reverence for death, for maiden- 
hood, for fatherhood and motherhood, and 
by His dislike of noise, unreality and 
rumour, Jesus was teaching the Three a 
part of His secret. It is not enough to do 
good deeds: to be like Christ, these must 
be done in the right manner—with delicacy, 
refinement and reticence. There are those 
who wish to do good, but they are so 
boisterous with it, or they talk so much 
about it, that what they do is robbed of all 
grace. There are those who display a keen 
interest in the eternal welfare of their 
neighbours, but they approach them with 
so little respect that they offend instead of 
winning. Such have only learned the one 
half of the secret of Jesus. 


Second Sunday 


Read Exodus xxiv. and Matthew xvii. 1-13 


THE next scene in which the Three figure 
is the Transfiguration. In the evening 
Jesus took Peter, James and John up toa 
mountain apart, while the rest of the 
apostles were left below on the plain. 

For what purpose were they thus taken 
into solitude? Knowing their Master’s 
habits, they could have no doubt, as they 
drew near the top and the shades of night 
were falling. They were going to pray; and 
He at least was still praying at the moment 
when the scenes of the Transfiguration 
commenced. 

Those who live close to Jesus and are 
like Him must often be with Him in the 
school of prayer. All Christians pray; yet 
there are great differences. The prayers 
of many are brief and formal; they are 
a duty rather than a privilege; they are 
recollections from the past rather than the 
spontaneous outflowings of present emotion. 
But to some Christians prayer is vital breath; 
they talk with God, as children with a 
father; they forget the flight of time, 
because they are absorbed and delighted. 
It was to spend a whole night on the 
heights that Jesus invited the Three. 

In hours of this kind wonderful things 
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occur. To Jesus Himself the Transfiguration 
may be said to have been a reward for the 
night of prayer. From the state of exaltation 
to which prayer had already raised Him 
He passed, without a break, into the con- 
dition of transfiguration. He had reached 
a crisis of His life. For a long time at 
its commencement His ministry in Galilee 
had been extraordinarily successful—His 
miracles excited unbounded enthusiasm ; 
His preaching drew countless multitudes ; it 
seemed as if the unanimous voice of the 
nation were to carry Him to the throne of 
His fathers. But of late a change had 
taken place—the popular feeling had cooled ; 
opposition had risen in different quarters ; 
Jesus had been compelled to withdraw 
Himself from the impure zeal of the mob. 
He now saw clearly in front the narrow way, 
at the end of which stood the cross. More 
and more He had been retiring into Him- 
self. He was in need of support and 
encouragement. Often had He sought 
these in communion with the great spirits 
of the past, by whom His destiny of suffering 
had been foreseen and foretold. At length 
communion with them became so close 
that Moses and Elias, the representatives of 
law and prophecy, were drawn across the 
confines of the world invisible, and they 
conversed with Him, no doubt to His great 
strengthening and comfort, about the decease 
which He was to accomplish at Jerusalem. 
Then, however, ensued greater honour and 
greater comfort still, when the bright cloud, 
the symbol of the divine presence, enveloped 
the mountain-top, and out of it issued the 
voice of God Himself, saying, “‘ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; 
hear ye Him.” It was a testimony which 
must have made His heart glad, that His 
mode of doing the work of His Father had, 
up to this point, been perfect and acceptable, 
and a pledge that the same grace would 
continue to sustain Him during the portion 
of His obedience yet to come. 

To the Three it was a great privilege to 
see their Master in this hour of exaltation. 
Two of them refer to it in their writings as 
a crowning mercy of their experience. St. 
Peter says: “He received from God the 
Father honour and glory .... when we 
were with him in the holy mount.” And 
St. John is probably referring to the same 
incident when he says: “We beheld His 


glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father.” It was a preparation for them, 
too, in view of the trials to which their faith 
was to be exposed in the months when their 
Master was to be despised and rejected of 
men. When their Messianic hopes were 
disappointed and the career of Jesus took 
a course totally different from that which 
they had anticipated, there was put on their 
faith a tremendous strain ; but by what they 
had seen and heard on the Mount they 
were enabled to stand it and to form the 
nucleus of loyalty round which the rest of 
the apostles gathered. 

All who meet with Christ on the heights 
will, in some degree, share the same privileges. 
They will possess evidence of the glory of 
Christ not to be obtained elsewhere. Faith 
is in some minds a tradition handed down 
from the past which they have never doubted ; 
in others it is a conviction laboriously ham- 
mered out by argument. But there is a 
faith which is more quick and powerful 
than these. It is the faith of experience; 
and it can hardly be missed by those who 
are much on the Mount. In such circum- 
stances they receive evidence of God’s 
existence, His glory and His love which 
becomes part and parcel of their own being ; 
and in such intercourse with the Saviour 
there cannot but occur now and then 
experiences of exaltation and _ revelation 
which are registered among the most pre- 
cious memories of the past, and can only be 
taken away by some catastrophe which blots 
out the records of experience altogether. 


Third Sunday 
Read Isaiah liii. and Matthew xxvi. 36-46 


THE next occasion on which the Three 
were alone with Jesus was in Gethsemane. 
If it is natural to wish to have dear friends 
near in an hour of triumph, it is still more 
an instinct of the heart to wish this in the 
season of sorrow. Jesus invited the Three 
to the mountain-top that they might behold 
His glory ; He invited them into the depths 
of the garden that they might support Him 
in His despair. 

The soul of the Saviour was exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death. The hour to 
which He had long been looking forward 
had arrived ; but it proved to be intolerably 
bitter. 
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Grief has a double instinct: it seeks 
solitude; and Jesus removed Himself a 
stone’s cast even from the Three into the 
depths of the grove ; yet, at the same time, 
it seeks sympathy ; it is a relief to it to pour 
itself out into willing ears; and therefore 
Jesus wished them to be near, that He 
might go to them when the state of His 
overcharged heart would allow Him. ‘The 
disciples had need, besides, to pray on their 
own account. They, too, had reached a 
crisis in their fortunes where they might 
suffer shipwreck, and again and again He 
urged them to watch and pray, lest they 
should enter into temptation. 

It was a golden opportunity for the Three, 
when they could have obtained insight into 
the heart of their Master, and might have 
rendered Him service which would have 
been divinely recompensed, besides pre- 
paring themselves for playing the man 
in the scenes which were about to ensue. 
But it was a lost opportunity. They were 
with Him in Gethsemane; yet they were 
not with Him. Jesus had invited them to 
a degree of confidence and intimacy beyond 
what they had ever yet enjoyed; but they 
could not enter so far into His secret. We 
wonder especially at St. John. He at least 


might have kept awake, although the other two 


had slept. He should have filled the place 
of the angel, who had to come from heaven 
to strengthen the Saviour, because there 
was not a man to do it. St. John’s loving 
and sensitive heart you would have expected 
to be all alive and awake, when he saw 
the state into which his beloved Master had 
fallen. But even he succumbed to the 
drowsy god; and Jesus came, seeking 
sympathy and comfort, and found none. 
“Sleep on now,” He said at last, “and 
take your rest.” The opportunity was gone ; 
and nothing could ever recall it. 

Christ still invites us into Gethsemane. 
When may He be said to do so? When 
His cause appears to be in desperation ; 
when the world is all against Him, and His 
truth requires to be maintained against the 
organs of public opinion and the dead 
weight of conventionalism ; when to confess 
Him associates us with the poor and de- 
spised, while those whose good opinion we 
have been accustomed to enjoy wonder 
at us. In circumstances of this description 
a rare opportunity is offered of getting near 
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to Christ. Never do we understand Him 
so well, never does His love shine so full 
upon us, as when we are sacrificing honour, 
comfort, pleasure for His sake. But too 
often the opportunity is lost. Self-indul- 
gence in some form comes in. It may not 
be a gross form: the sleep of the disciples 
in Gethsemane was very pardonable, and 
our self-indulgence may be something 
equally innocent. It may be the reading of 
a book, when we ought to be saving a soul ; 
it may be sitting in the comfort of home, 
when we ought to be on the track of the 
homeless ; it may be acquiescence in the 
opinions and practices of the respectable 
set to which we belong, when we ought to 
come out from them and, at the risk of being 
thought odd or even mad, offer our protest. A 
thing in itself entirely innocent may act as a 
soporific to dull the sense of duty and 
smother the call of Christ; so that the 
opportunity of being brought close to Him, 
through the fellowship of His sufferings, is 
lost for ever. 


Fourth Sunday 


Read Daniel x. and Mark xiv 


THERE is one more scene in which the 
Three appear along with Jesus, though on 
this occasion there was associated with 
them a fourth—St. Andrew, the brother of 
St. Peter—the same, who, in the lists of the 
Apostles, is always associated with the Three 
in forming the first group of four. On a 
day in the last week of our Lord’s earthly 
life, we find these four seated with Him on 
the Mount of Olives over against the 
Temple—that is, they were looking across 
the holy city, which lay at their feet, and 
they were thinking of the doom by which, 
Jesus had told them, it was to be overtaken 
when they asked Him, “ Tell us, when shall 
these things be? and what shall be the 
sign when all these things shall be ful- 
filled ? ” 

In thus asking, they were exercising a 
privilege often used by the Twelve, to seek 
for an explanation of anything in their 
Master’s doctrine which they had not 
understood, or the solution of any problem 
suggested to their minds by remarks which 
He had made. Probably this privilege 
had been specially exercised on other 
occasions by the Three. It was a very 
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precious privilege; and, on this occasion, 
Jesus gave a very full and impressive 
answer. 

It is a sign of advancement in the divine 
life to feel an interest in the mysteries of 
religion ; and, in this region, Jesus meets 
those who have His mind. In our day, 
indeed, the desire is often expressed for a 
Christianity free from mysteries. Would 
not the Sermon on the Mount, along with 
a simple outline of the facts contained in 
the Gospels, be enough? Can we not 
get quit altogether of dogmas and doc- 
trines? Well, it is a very fair question, 
how much ought to be demanded as a 
foundation for Christian union and co- 
operation. ‘The quantum ought perhaps to 
be reduced to a minimum. If any man ac- 
knowledges Christ as his Lord and Saviour, 
we need not ask much more about his 
creed before welcoming him as a Christian 
brother. But, whilst a minimum of belief 
may be enough to entitle a man to be called 
a Christian, a man cannot be an advanced 
or matured Christian without the necessity 
asserting itself within him for a more com- 
prehensive creed. The Christian life, as 
it progresses, raises questions the answers 
to which are the doctrines of the gospel ; 
and, the deeper the life is, the deeper will 
be the doctrines required to express it. 

It is true that there is an intellectualism 
which separates dogma from life and sub- 
stitutes the reasonings of the head for the 


experiences of the heart. There is also a 
prying into religious mysteries which is 
born only of morbid curiosity. There is, 
for example, a habit of speculating about 
the future which sometimes approaches the 
brink of insanity. But the caricature of a 
thing is no condemnation of the thing itself. 
On this occasion Christ did not tell the in- 
quiring spirits by whom He was surrounded 
that such questions as they had put were of 
no moment. He gave a solemn and satisfy- 
ing answer. 

There are doctrines which are simply the 
intellectual equivalents for spiritual experi- 
ences, and, where the experiences exist, 
the truths which explain them will be 
understood and relished; whilst, on the 
other hand, contempt or impatience of 
these doctrines is an indication of the 
absence of the experiences. So a living 
interest in the progress of the kingdom of 
God gives an interest in the mystery of 
the future. You cannot break up human 
nature into compartments and say that 
religion is to reside in some of them and 
not in others. Where religion is real and 
progressive, it quickens the whole man. 
And, not least, does it affect the intelligence. 
The intellect is a noble faculty, and when, 
under the excitement of experience, it seeks 
to penetrate the mystery of life, He who is 
our wisdom no less than our righteousness 
and sanctification delights to answer its 
interrogations. 





ISITORSY’ 

Books are, 

as an insti- 

tution, fast 

dying out, and will 
soon be merely re- 
lics of the past. That 
it should be so is 
only another sign of 
the vulgarity of the 
present day. Haste 
is vulgar, and we are 
always in a hurry. 
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We no longer 
write letters, 
we eschew 
diaries, we ne- 
glect visitors’ 
books. We are 
nothing, we 
boast, if not 
practical. 
Thus, our prin- 
cipal hostelries 
now keep dull 
ledgers for 
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visitors’ names, as at the London Métro- 
pole or the Grand Hotel at Brighton; 
and even in these ledgers we do not 
generally take the trouble to write our 
own names—they are mostly written for 
us by the hall-porter. What else would 
you have when things are done on so 
large a scale? You are merely a cypher. 
“Will 308 dine at table d’héte?” and 
“At what hour does 190 wish to be 
called?” Another cause of the decline 
of visitors’ books is the joint-stock com- 
pany’s hotel. This it is that takes all the 
individuality—nay, more, the self-respect— 
out of both landlord and tourist. Where 
you find simply a manager installed in the 
landlord’s place—a manager, maybe, who 
is here to-day and gone to-morrow—how 
can any interest be taken in you? He 
is no longer “mine host,” as in the old 
days, when he not only welcomed you 
personally, but sat beside you and recom- 
mended to you the choicest wines, the 
best-flavoured dishes at dinner, and besides 
attending to your bodily wants, often en- 
livened your meal by anecdotes which 
added a delightful “local colouring” to 
your holiday. 

Eheu fugaces! The glory has departed, 
or is departing, from the old inn, as well 
as from the old visitors’ book. The “ guest 
book” in country houses is a poor substi- 
tute, for, of course, no entries can be made 
in it but those complimentary to the host, 
and they can hardly, therefore, have the 
charm of unexpectedness—that charm 
which is so potent, when in an old- 
fashioned Alpine inn, after a day’s delight- 
ful toil, you sink into an armchair with 
the “household gods”—+#.e., the visitors’ 
book—in your lap for half-an-hour before 
bedtime. The visitors’ book is the very 
kind of reading to suit the state of sleepy 
repletion common to the tourist; it does 
not make an undue demand on the intel- 
lect, and yet it is sufficiently interesting 
just to keep the reader awake. And on 
wet days among the mountains, what in 
the world would the tourist do without 
the resource of the visitors’ book? Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, during such a day of en- 
forced inactivity, confesses to having learnt 
the book by heart! “TI studied earnestly,” 
he says, “the remarks of a deaf and dumb 
gentleman, who, for some mysterious reason, 


** Everything charming” 


has selected this book as the chief medium 
for communication with the outer world. I 
made, I fear, rather ill-tempered annotations 
on some of my predecessor’s remarks. I 
even turned a table of heights expressed in 
metres into feet, and have thereby con- 
tributed richly to the fund of amusement 
provided for scientific visitors who may 
have a taste for correcting arithmetical 
blunders.” 

The entries in the book’s immortal and 
dog-eared pages have, occasionally, the 
crudeness and the rapid surprises of a 
game of “consequences;” or again, they 
have the copper-plate neatness of the old- 
style school-letter. There is such an infinite 
variety—from the shopman who inscribes 
his name and place of business too (the 
advertisement being given in gratis) with 
a rubber stamp, to the Oxford under- 
graduate who indulges in the daintiest 
Greek handwriting; from the American 
masher who “found the maid a daisy,” 
to the dean who was “well satisfied with 
the scenery.” Deans and bishops, it may 
be noted, take their holidays with a certain 
solemnity; even archdeacons cannot alto- 
gether divest themselves of “ archidiaconal 








functions.” But 
after a_ well- 
earned dinner 
you are not dis- 
posed to be too 
critical, and this 
is just as well; 
for the poetry 
(presumably 
alsowritten after 
dinner) into 
which the en- 
tries occasion- 
ally “drop,” 
does_ certainly 
make rather a 
strain. on your 
critical charity. 
(“Dropping 
into poetry,” 
by the way, seems to “‘come as natural” to 
the average tourist as it did to the celebrated 
Silas Wegg, and to make as little demand 
on the intellect.) Post-prandial poetry cer- 
tainly more or less justifies the saying 
‘“‘when the wine is in, wit is out,” even 
when the wine in question is only “vin 
ordinaire” of less than ordinary virtue. 
People who write in visitors’ books are 
wonderfully expansive, not to say confi- 
dential. They write their doggerel lines 
happily, all-forgetful that a certain publicity 
attends their efforts. They go in peace, but 
they leave their characters behind them. 

For there is a great variety of character 
to be read even in humdrum entries. 
Some are gently patronising, after the 
fashion of some “Mrs. Proudie,” who 
wrote the immortal entry concerning Lago 
Maggiore, “ Pleased with the Lake.” Then 
some of the writers’ are mean, some are 
lavish; some, again, are “contented wi’ 
little, an’ cantie wi’ mair”; while others 
grumble if they do not get all the luxuries 
of Paris in a mountain-hut. Thus, nothing 
is more curious than to read two typical 
Englishmen’s estimate of the same inn. 
One will complain of “extortion and high 
charges,” while another will assure you he 
has “enjoyed every comfort, including a 
nightly warming-pan.” However, it is but 
fair to say that most of the visitors are 
unanimous in praise of a good inn, while in 
a bad one they usually omit to blame—till 
they are at a safe distance, and within 
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another’s walls. 
And it is, by 
the way, a dis- 
tinctly more 
useful plan to- 
commend or 
decry in the 
visitors’ book— 
not the inn you 
are staying in, 
but that you 
have just left; 
for, by _ this 
means, intend- 
ing visitors may 
be warned off 
or encouraged, 


A POETIC ENTRY as the case 


may be. Also, 

as a_ tourist 
sagely remarks, “it is very cheap and 
useless to praise the landlord in his own 
book, unless,” he adds modestly, “one 
can be argued by authority into thinking 
a dirty bed a clean one, and so forth; and 
if a bishop is ‘well satisfied,’ what right 
have I to grumble?” 

Bishops’ entries, as before hinted, have,. 
as they should, a kind of solemnity, which 
of itself carries a certain weight of authority 
with it. Any tourist would feel himself safe 
after reading the following episcopal entry : 

“‘I came from Courmayeur via Aymaville, and was. 
much struck by the beauty of the Val de Cogne, and 
was made very comfortable for the night at the Hotel 
Grivola, and should like to come again and see more of 
the place and neighbouring expeditions and ascents.” 

“ Clémentine” is more poetical. She 
writes of the same place : 

‘* Adieu, jolie vallée enchantée; tu sembles un coin de 
Paradis terrestre, ou il n’y a pas de serpent, mais ot 
l’on trouve au lieu le repos de l’Ame et de l’esprit, et des 
réves paisibles et doux qui font songer 4 la jeunesse 
passée et désirer un avenir tranquille et calme comme 
tes crépuscules,” 

In the book ot one of the “ Lake” inns 
are to be found the two following entries, 
confronting each other on opposite pages: 

“The Bishop of Peter- “The Bishop of Carlisle 
borough and Mrs. Magee and Miss C. Goodwin 
and familystayedonenight stayed one night at this 
at this hotel and were hotel, and entirely agree 
greatly pleased with the with all that is said by the 


cleanliness and comfort of | Bishopof Peterborough op 
the house and the civility the opposite page.” 

of the landlady and attend- 

ants.” 
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Under these some irreverent “ tripper ” 
has scribbled a ribald rhyme. Do not 
hesitate, he tells you in doggerel, on which 
house to bestow your patronage, but choose 
this happy spot : 
‘* For two holy bishops have prayed here 
And their godly families stayed here, 
And left you their blessings to see ; 
And what's more, they held no disputation, 
As they did at the next Convocation, 
But Goodwin endorses Magee!” 

But perhaps the neatest skit of this kind 
to be found in visitors’ books, is one quoted 
by Mr. Samuel Butler in his book on 
Varallo. In the visitor’s book at Orta, a 
certain “ Tom Taylor ”—not, let us hope, 
the art-critic—had signed his name, and 
added the word “disgusted.” In the Hotel 
d'Italie at Varallo the same entry is to be 
found. To it a subsequent visitor has 
appended the following happy epigram : 

‘*Oh wretched Tom Taylor, disgusted at Orta, 

At Varallo we find him disgusted again ; 
The feeling’s contagious, I really have caught a 
Disgust for Tom Taylor—he travels in vain.” 

On the whole, great people’s entries are a 
little disappointing. It is difficult for the 
gods to descend. Perhaps if we discover 
any hitherto unearthed writings by George 
Eliot in some village inn (and in these 
days nothing is left secret) they may be on 
a par with her journal entry: “ Geneva: 
the appartement is assez joli, with an alcove. 
I take walks, read Voltaire, and take a dose 
of mathematics every day.” Yes, the Immor- 
tals take their holidays seriously. On the 
other hand, an 
entry of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s, with 
her inimitable 
gift of seizing 
the comic, her 
wonderful nar- 
rative power, 
would be in- 
deed a price- 
less “find.” 
One almost 
shudders, how- 
ever—or, 
rather, may 
one say itches 
—to think 
how much that 
“clever lady, 


a little too 
XXXVI—24 
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much given to insecticide” (to quote the 
late Lord Bowen’s characterisation of her), 
would have found to say of one common 
incident of hotel life. But even the hotel 
flea is capable of poetical treatment. This 
is proved by an entry in the visicors’ book 
kept by the Phylax, or keeper of antiqui- 
ties, with whom accommodation may be had, 
at Delphi : 
‘* Gather poppies, gather smilax, 

Bind a wreath for faithful Phylax ; 

Poppies, for he gave us sleep-- 

Smilax from his Delphian steep. 

Say his wine we could not quaff ; 

Praise his salad and pilaf ; 

Whisper, he would better please, 

Were his beds quite free from——” 


A very graceful entry, with quite a Greek 
feeling for reticence! But if the faithful 
Phylax banished his hopping, winged and 
crawling creatures, what would become of 
the poetry? For poetry, said the Greeks, 
was a kind of madness produced by a sting. 

Some tourists are, we regret to say, so 
devoid of all conscience as to cut out the 
signatures from visitors’ books—a sin which 
seems to us every bit as bad as the cutting- 
out of leaves from the British Museum 
Library itself. And this malpractice is 
partly the cause why so few names of note 
are to be found in old inns. But the follow- 
ing entry, still authenticated by Sir William 
Harcourt’s signature, and written in 1857 at 
Gressoney St. Jean, is practical, and very 
much to the point. It seems clearly to 
indicate a future Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer : 


**From Varallo 
to Col d’Ollen. 
The landlord (of 
the Hotel Monte 
Rosa at Alagna) is 
very civil and 
very extortionate. 
He charged me 
2} francs for a 
simple breakfast, 
such as one gets 
here for 14d.: and 

~ after charging 2} 
francs for a bottle 
of vin ordinaire 
which I took with 
me, he added 
half a franc for 
the bottle. I 
strongly advise a 
bargain to 
made,” 
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Some of Sir William’s own victims may be 
tempted to retort that his extortions are 
not even civil. 

After this we are surprised to learn from 
the same book’s pages that “C. H. Spur- 
geon and wife... found this house a 
home.” They may, indeed, have taken the 
hint about the bargain, or perhaps they 
were rigid teetotallers, and therefore were 
not charged “half a franc for the bottle.” 
Certainly one reverend gentleman, whose 
name we come upon at the Breuil Hotel, 
must have been a temperance man : 

*¢ At Breuil,”’ he says, “we had refreshment for which 


we paid too much. We then walked on here and had 
milk and eau gazose” (sic). 


This no doubt was a temperance counterblast 
—regardless of the spelling of a mere foreign 
language—to a previous recommendation : 
“Try the Muscat d’Asti—very good for the 
weary and thirsty.” 

Our reverend friend wisely combined 
thrift with temperance. But his censure of 
the Breuil inn seems to have been deserved, 
for we presently find J. A. Symonds, in 
1872, adding his complaint : 

“The inn at Breuil is remarkable for the slowness and 
badness of the service.” 


The “ service” must have been very bad to 
have called forth a protest from one who 
has written so sympathetically of the Swiss 
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“Mr. and Mrs, Ringdove” 
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waiters’ life, and exhorted us all so strongly 
toa practice of generous tipping. (See “ Our 
Life in the Swiss Highlands.”) 

It is curious, by the way, in the perusal 
of many visitors’ books, to find that some 
Alpine inns, for a score or more years, have 
stuck to their reputation—good or bad, as the 
case may be, a kind of tradition of good or bad 
management, handed down from father to son. 
This fact shows, more than anything else, 
the conservative character of these narrow 
valleys. The Breuil inn, for instance, has 
for thirty years had a doubtful character; 
while the little homely inn at Valtournanche 
has for the same period enjoyed the best of 
reputations, and for at least two generations 
has preserved little peculiarities of cuisine. 
One of these, an excellent sweet dish, 
made with custard, beaten up whites of 
eggs and sugar, which the landlady called 
eufs ala reine, had been the constant theme 
of the visitors’ book since its beginning. 
The @ufs a la reine continually cropping up, 
even ascending (or descending) to poetry: 

“The men who knew the gods of old 
Had ne’er of Monte Rose been told ; 


Or @ufs a la reine had found a place 
In menus of the heavenly race.” 


Another curious and often recurring 
allusion was to “the big bath.” “A 
magnificent implement of ablution” some 
scoffer calls it; “it must be ordered three 
days beforehand,” another writes, “for it 
lives outside the hotel, and its con- 
veyance in is a local event.” 

The average Briton’s entries, we 
need hardly add, are always very 
much more practical and less roman- 
tic than the foreigner’s. (Cufs a la 
reine indeed, or baths! your French- 
man or Italian never alludes to such 
mundane ttrivialities; for him, the 
scenery, the solitude are everything 
—at least, he says they are. In the 
Cogne visitors’ book we especially 
noticed this contrast between French 
sentiment and English matter-of- 
factness, which does not even 
become sentimental by being put 
into French, as the following entry 
by an eminent member of the Alpine 
Club will testify : 


“Pendant notre séjour, Madame Gerard 
fait tout son possible pour nous rendre 
confortables. Nous avons été trés bien ches 
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elle, et les provisions qu'elle nous a données 
pour nos courses de montagne ont été excel- 
lentes.” 


Compare the above with this : 


“Oh pays enchanteur! que ne puis-je pro- 
longer mon heureux séjour au sein de tes char- 
mantes montagnes, de tes bois pittoresques, 
goiter longuement des moments d’extase qui 
ne sont données qu’a peu de mortels, et recevant 
les plus amoureuses caresses de doux zéphyr,” 
&c. &e. 


Even this is not all: 


“Ce charmant antéchambre de garadis"’ 


another calls it (note the pretty 
allusion to the mountain called “ Le 
Grand Paradis ”), and “ the landlady’s 
daughter is an angel,” says a third. 

At cosy mountain inns like that of 
Valtournanche you will continually 
meet the same names; mainly the 
names of well-known climbers and of public 
schoolmasters. And here we would give a 
piece of advice. Examine the visitors’ book 
directly you arrive at a mountain inn, and 
where you find the names of schoolmasters, 
there conclude to stay. Public school- 
masters are like old monks, in that they 
certainly know what’s what in the matter of 
food and lodging; and where they have 
been you may know you are in fora good 
thing. If they have left their footprints 
behind them, even the most forlorn and 
footsore brother “seeing may take heart 
again.” The older generation of Alpine 
climbers, too, are good to gauge an inn by. 
Ball, Freshfield, Leslie Stephen, Moore, 
Bonney, such names recall the pleasantest 
of Alpine inns, with the cosiest log fire 
blazing away in the wide hearth, and the 
smiling landlord bringing in the steaming 
“plat.” Ah! what charming evenings to yet 
more charming days! 

But (for there is a great deal to complain 
of in visitors as well as in inns) there are 
some travellers who never appear to think 
anything charming. One of these complains 
somewhere of high charges for “ bougies.” 
But the avenger follows quick after him. 
To his entry “J. Ball” (the Alpinist) 
appends a note: “I have seen the bill 


complained of, being 4 frs 80 a head for 
supper and lodging. The party struck off 
2 francs, and carried away the ‘ bougie’ in 
question !” 

Then there is the would-be facetious 
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** Cooking fair” 


tourist, of whom 
example : 

“Messrs Brown and Jones, of world-wide notoriety, 
in the course of their travels, have arrived at the Hotel 
Mt. Blanc, and have observed with much regret that 
the remarks of their fellow countrymen, especially of 
parsons, are devoted to victuals. Does John Bull travel 
for the sole purpose of gorging ?”” 


the following is an 


Whereupon an offended Briton retaliates : 


“Do such silly fellows expect even parsons to feed on 
air, and think it strange that they should enjoy a good 
dinner after a six hours’ walk? Brown and Jones are 
vulgar fellows |” 


Then there is a lower stratum still of draw- 
ings and jokes. Some of the tourist’s jokes 
are, indeed, so recondite that we have 
puzzled for half-an-hour over theirmeaning, but 
have finally given it up in despair. We can 
imagine that some fastidious mortals may 
rejoice in the untimely decay of the visitors’ 
book, because it offered a field for ’Arry’s 
bad jokes. But—with diffidence we own it— 
we confess to having occasionally felt some 
liking for robust Philistinism. They (the 
delinquents) are so lively and so merry, 
so absolutely unconscious that they are 
causing our erudite selves to shudder; they 
are, in a word, so very far removed from the 
kind of animal termed a “ prig” as to be 
quite refreshing. One such Philistine we 
met at Breuil. He had hurried over 
the Théodule and back again, with all 
the haste he could muster. He was 
evidently relieved at having “ done” it; he 
talked “city” to us all the evening, and 












































evidently had never looked at the mountains 
more than he could help. A German of 
the same type would have said “ wunder- 
schon,” “colossal,” and a good deal more ; 
he would have exactly tallied with Heine’s 
inimitable description : 
“Philister in Sonntagsrécklein 
Spazieren durch die Flur, 
Sie jauchzen, sie hiipfen wie Bocklein, 
Begriissen die schéne Natur.” 

A German is never too much of a Philistine 
to admire nature. One feels, however, that 
a British tourist of this type would be much 
better at home, sitting on, say, the Margate 
sands, and dropping pebbles down the 
back of his “ girl’s” neck, after the manner 
beloved of all cheap trippers. His principal 
idea when he comes abroad is to inscribe 
his name on the Milan pinnacles or on the 
inn wall. 

And this reminds us to say a word or 
two, in conclusion, on what we may call 
Unauthorised Visitors’ Books—entries, that 
is to say, and signatures on walls and 
windows. The walls of buildings may be 
said to have been the first visitors’ books. 
Man has an innate love of leaving his mark, 
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and our knowledge of antiquity owes much 
to it. There are some entries left by passing 
strangers in a house on the Palatine Hill at 
Rome which have even been numbered 
among the evidences of Christianity, and the 
reconstructions which Roman archzologists 
have made from graffiti scratched by visitors 
on plaster walls are truly wonderful. 
Perhaps, therefore, even the ’Arry who 
cuts his name on walls or pillars may plead 
some excuse ; he is recording, he might say, 
not for time, but for eternity, and is laying 
up stores for some Society of Inscriptions 
two thousand years hence. Nevertheless, 
we hold this in general to be a vile custom. 
Yet, again, it should not be forgotten that 
the most famous tribute ever paid to an inn 
was written by Shenstone, not in the visitors’ 
book, but on a pane of glass in the parlour 
window at the Red Lion at Henley: 


“T fly from pomp, I fly from plate ! 
I fly from Falsehood's specious grin ! 
Freedom I love, and form I hate, 
And chuse my lodgings at an inn. 
Who e’er has travell'd life’s dull round, 
Whate’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 





THE STORY OF A PEARL 


By EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.G.S., M.A.I., AuTHor oF ** Precious STONES AND GEms” 


RINE of the most exquisite 
stories ever told illustrative 
of the agony and beauty of 
life is that descriptive of the 
creation of a pearl. The 
oyster open-mouthed gather- 
ing in nourishment from the sea absorbs a 
grit of sand. The grit reposing on its bosom 
becomes the labour of its life. With ever 
increasing solicitude it nourishes it. The 
grit of sand gets moulded into form and 
beauty by the never-ceasing kissing of the 
oyster. How many a year this labour of 
agonised love goes on no one can tell. The 
labour through length of time produces a 
thing of beauty to the admiration of the 
world when the sea gives up its treasure. 
Nature is a sweet teacher to those who 
can and do study her; those who are not her 





students fail to recognise the beauty of life 
revealed as it is in so many ways. The 
lessons taught are presented to us in number- 
less lovely forms: the sun which warms the 
world into life; the sea with its wealth of 
food and its gems which reflect the irides- 
cence of the ocean in its sublimest moods; 
the forests of the deep with their myriads of 
bamboos ; the delicate-looking weeds carpet- 
ting the rocks like maiden-hair fern in our 
land vales—all tend to lift our thoughts to 
the beneficence of creation. Sorrow often 
leads to joy, and joy to sorrow. Let us 
illustrate this by our story of a pearl, in which 
there is more truth than fiction. 

The leaves were falling on the Leaveland 
Hills. The winter chill was growing keener 
day by day. The sun in its annual voyage 
southward was taking its warmth away from 
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the North; but the glory of the trees had 
not altogether departed. They were still 
robed in rich gold and russet browns. 
Could anything be fairer than this dear 
English landscape, so placid in its repose? 
The tree-clothed hills, the noiseless moving 
river with the bright gardens on its banks, 
the gay bits of colouring of boat and barge 
upon the stream, the shafts of sunlight 
breaking through the clouds, and lighting up 
the land. What picture fuller of solace 
could the heart desire ? 

“* Good-bye, sweet Leaveland Hills. When 
shall I ever see you again? I must go; 
there is no room here for educated men 
without a profession and no money in their 
pockets. Mad business of our parents to 
give us education without any training for the 
battle of life. My college training only 
makes me feel how poorI am. Better not 
to have had this cultivated knowledge of 
one’s own incompetency. Still, I will do 
what many another has done since the 
courtly days of Sir Walter Raleigh.” Then, 
as if appealing to sky and earth to hear his 
prayer, he said: “ Dear Rose, do not forget 
me. Remember me when I am far away ; 
you know how much I love you, although I 
never told you so in words. Shall I wish 
her good-bye? No, better not to say words 
which cannot be recalled, and which if once 
said may tinge her life with unhappiness.” 

A canopy of deepest azure. A boundless 
waste of blue. A little fleet of pearlers, rough- 
mannered men, but gentle withal. The 
shore, not far distant, almost melts into the 
sun’s haze, so brilliant are the sun-lit sea and 
sky. The native fishing canoes are out, and 
they are friendly, and the pearl-fishers never 
harm them. The great Bond Street firm of 
the Roadways had selected their men well ; 
and they instructed them never to do harm to 
others, so that if from no other or higher 
motive, no harm should be done to them. 
The scene is beautiful. The league-long 
rollers sweeping the beach in far-reaching 
lines of spray; the luxuriant foliage of the 
tropics from the brilliancy of its green 
challenging as it were the azure of the sky. 
There was so little wind that the schooner, 
on board of which was the man we last saw 
parting from the Leaveland Hills, rolled 
slowly near to shore. It was Christmas 
Day, and on Leaveland Hills the snow was 
lying deep, the trees bedecked by Father 
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Frost with what glittered like diamonds in 
the winter’s sun ; but here were heat and sun- 
shine, Nature robing herself in extravagant 
resplendency. 

“ What do you think of our new chum ?” 
said one of the crew as he was busily work- 
ing with others in opening oysters. 

“T think he is not a bad un,” said the 
other. “He don’t say much, but whenever 
there is work to do he is always there. 
Here he comes.” 

“Well, mates,” said he; “what luck do 
you think this cruise will bring? Western 
Australia was hardly known fifty years ago ; 
now the ugly bird seems to have turned out 
a beautiful swan. I guess I have had some 
of the luck, for here I am captain of this 
bargee. This day we are to show each other 
our finds; I want to see good finds all 
round, for this is Christmas Day. Do you 
know, my mates, all the morning I have had 
the Leaveland Hills before me ; I almost felt 
I was there, not here. And so good luck to 
all!” 

The sun was setting when the captain and 
his men gathered-round to see who had been 
most successful. The good fellow waited 
until the last to see what had befallen him. 
He was on good terms with his men, and 
when he showed them an ugly ill-shapen 
shell they shouted with laughter, but what 
was their surprise when out rolled from that 
shell a lovely round pearl weighing over forty 
grains. This is absolutely true. It is now 
recognised as one of the most beautiful 
pearls in the world. 

Restraining his emotion as he best could 
the captain took the gem into his cabin, and 
there he saw before him, as if she were there, 
his loved Rose, with the Leaveland Hills 
behind her. The luck of Christmas Day 
continued for many days. 

Nine months later the schooner was at 
anchor in one of those bays so common in 
the southern isles of the Pacific. There was 
a leave-taking, for the skipper was going 
whither his heart had always been—home 


‘to Leaveland. 


“ Mates,” he said, “I have leave to go 
home, and you can guess why I long so 
much to reach dear old England. I was 
brought up with the idea that after leaving 
college I should have plenty of money at my 
disposal to satisfy the tastes that I had 
acquired, but with my father’s death came a 
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crash. We found ourselves penniless. It 
broke my mother’s heart, and although she 
dearly loved her son, she had not the strength 
to live; so when she died I left England to 
seek my fortune. You knowthe luck I have 
had. I am now going home to ask some one 
to share it with me. I shall never forget my 
life out here. Turtle Island, for instance, 
where there are so many turtles that every 
step you take you tumble over one. Then 
how fascinating it has been to watch the 
ways of the oyster.” 

And indeed he was right, because it is 
perhaps from the pearl being so beautiful 
that it has so many enemies. There is one, 
the small insect we call the borer, that is, for 
example, always trying to get through the 
oyster shell to attack the pearl, and it is very 
singular how the pearl gives notice to the 
oyster of the approach of the enemy. Facts 
are always more startling than fiction. The 
oyster, whether called upon by the pearl or 
acting on its intuition, moves the pearl, but 
in so doing spoils its value by destroying its 
form because fixing it for good to the shell. 
Again, no one has any idea how many pearls 
there are at the bottom of the sea, for no 
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diver can go down beyond a depth of twenty 
fathoms. An unknown multitude of pearls 
are destroyed by the oyster turning the pearl 
out when he considers it too big for his shell, 
and a pearl being composed only of carbon- 
ate of lime is destroyed amongst the shingle 
or sand of the ocean bed. 

«Perhaps, mates,” our friend continued, 
“TI may return, but not alone, to see you, 
and I should like to go on to the Persian 
Gulf and to those islands in the Indian Ocean, 
where oysters fasten themselves on to the 
roots of the mangrove trees, and thrive there. 
We have been friends throughout, and so 
good-bye, and three cheers again for the 
pearl, the most beautiful gem in all the 
world, as it should be, considering what a 
life-long devotion is given to its formation 
and the softness of its lustre. To me it 
has inspired an ideal of patience because of 
the devotion by which its beauty has been 
created.” 

The names given in this little story are not 
the real ones, but the Duchess who wears the 
pearl in one of the most magnificent neck- 
laces in all the world will know how true 
this narrative is which I have written. 





OVER MOUNTAINS 


My heart went roaming and flying 
Where her one treasure was ; 
The day was luridly dying, 
A low wind sighed, “ Alas!” 


There was no bird at all 

Out of his nest so warm : 
Over the mountain wall 

My heart went into the storm. 


And when the night was mirk, 
And on the shrieking sea 
The wind was doing its work, 
My heart came back to me. 


Tapped at my window-pane : 
Out of the storm and din, 


Out of the night and rain, 
I rose and let her in. 


“ O heart, like a frightened bird, 
Heart, like a small grey dove, 

Say, hast thou seen or heard 
Anything of our love?” 


But never a word she said, 
Her eye was leaden and dim, 

Her breast had a stain of red, 
She spake no word of him: 


And whether she saw him not 
Over the mountains grey, 
Or whether he had forgot, 
I know not to this day. 


KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 
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HEART OF OAK* 


A THREE-STRANDED YARN 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER XI 
THE CREW LEAVE 


HE sail shone like a peak of 
}) ice against a belly of soft 
snow-cloud right ahead— 
that is, ahead as the hull’s 
bows lay. I should have 

* supposed it ice, but for the 
captain who stood close beside the com- 
panion holding the ship’s glass: he said, 
“There she is, miss.” 

“Is she coming this way?” cried I, 
shivering with cold and passion. 

“I can’t tell as yet. She’s only just been 
sighted. Beara hand with the first empty 
tar-barrel you can get hold of,” he bawled, 
moving forwards ; and he continued to shout, 
but I could not gather the instructions he 
delivered. 

Presently Mrs. Burke joined me, and then 
Mr. Owen swathed to the nostrils. 

“Tt’s almost too good to credit,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Can they be mistaken? Is it 
ice? If it should prove a ship!” 

He went sliding and staggering towards 
some men in the waist and stood questioning 
them, heedless of the captain. 

With the promptitude of seamen the crew 
collected a lot of stuff for making a smoke: 
they stacked a large heap of material near 
the gangway and set fire to it, and in about 
ten minutes a thick body of blue smoke was 
rolling over the rail and clouding upwards 
with many a sparkling, ruddy gleam, shooting 
up tongue-shaped or arrow-like into the 
throat of the sooty pouring. 

It was wide daylight and the Antarctic 
day young, but the clouds rimmed the 
horizon with the shadow of night, and the 
crimson light of the flare promised as swift 
an intelligence of our forlorn condition as 
the smoke. The seamen continued to feed 
the fire, and all the while Captain Burke 
was stretching his telescope at the distant 
gleam ; the men again and again turning 
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their eyes from it to him with looks growing 
dark with impatience and consuming anxiety. 
Mr. Owen had fetched his binocular glasses 
and strained his eyes through them without 
intermission. Mrs. Burke and I, standing in 
the companion, which was the one sheltered 
part of that long stretch of frozen deck and 
smashed bulwarks, gazed without speech. 

Suddenly a sailor, one who had been 
most active in feeding the fire, sprang on to 
the rail: he grasped a spear-shaped projec- 
tion of ice, which broke short off and he fell 
on his back ; he sprang again with an oath, 
and, after looking, turned to others who were 
standing near the fire and roared : 

*‘ Mates, she’s leaving us, by God !” 

“She takes us for a whaler ‘trying out.’ 
There’s no good in smoke as a signal down 
here,” said a man. 

“It’s owr chance,” bawled the fellow who 
had sprung and fallen, now throwing himself 
back on to the deck. ‘There mayn’t come 
another for weeks. What’s to happen then? 
Are we to drive about in this fired ocean 
till we ends as froze-up corpses? I’m for 
following her.” 

“Take her bearings, bo’sun, while she’s in 
sight,” shouted a seaman; and the huge sailor, 
as obedient as though the captain had given 
the command, rolled aft and put the sharp 
of his hand upon the compass bowl. 

“Captain Burke,” exclaimed one of the 
seamen in a voice startling with its sudden 
savage note of revolt, “ we’ve had enough of 
this. There’s nothen that’s a-going to be of 
any use to us in them booms.” He pointed 
behind him with his thumb. “ There’s our 
chance. We'll run ourselves into her sight 
and she'll pick us up.” 

“Hold your jaw, you Johnson,” said Cap- 
tain Burke, who was as white as the deck in 
the face, though his eyes showed dangerously, 
like a madman’s who watches his chance to 
leap upon you. 

“Hold my jaw?” growled the seaman, a 
hairy, scowling man in a yellow sou’wester, 
dropping his head into an insolent, butting 
posture. ‘Why, so I will arter I’ve told yer 
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that when them masts went we was quit of 
your blistered articles ; and here’s one as ain’t 
for stopping one bloomin’ minute longer to 
mess and muck about with jurymasts— 
penn’orth’s of parasol to be blowed over the 
bows as soon as they’re up. Mates,” he 
yelled, “I’m after that ship whilst there’s 
time. Who’s for coming?” 

As though there had been something 
quickening and thrilling as magnetism in 
the sailor’s shout, the whole of the men made 
a jump for the boat, one of the first being 
the boatswain, who was coming aft from 
the compass when the seaman bawled the 
invitation. 

The smoke of the flare had filtered down 
into a curl of pale blue vapour, which blew 
over the rail feather-shaped to the sea. The 
captain stood this side of it watching the 
men in a staring, idle way whilst they went 
to work at the boat with gleaming knives, 
hacking and cutting at her fastenings: he 
seemed as though deprived of his reason. 
Then he roared out : 

“Leave that boat alone. Don’t touch 
that boat. She belongs to the ship. She’s 
my property. Overboard and swim for that 
vessel there if she’s your chance, you dogs ! 
But leave that boat alone.” 

A few turned their heads to look at him 
and then went on passing their knives through 
the lashings, clearing away the booms and 
so forth. 

“Stop him!” shrieked Mrs. Burke. “Help, 
Mr. Owen! What can he do? What’s the 
use of it? They'll kill him!” And I too 
screamed when I saw the captain rush upon 
the nearest of the men regardless of their 
naked knives ; he struck out right and left, 
flooring two, but a third—none of them, I 
observed, offering to hit him back—crooked 
his leg at the poor man’s heels, and he fell, 
fetching the iron-hard, snow-coated plank a 
thump that left him motionless. 

Mrs. Burke rushed to his side. The 
boatswain cried out : 

“ He’s no right to stop us, mum. It’s 
our lives we’re working for and thinking of. 
You and him and the lady’ll come along too. 
Now, mates, whilst there’s daylight, for God’s 
sake !” 

Mr. Owen crossed to the captain’s side 
and assisted Mrs. Burke to drag him aft. 
His figure slipped over the frozen snow as 
though he was lifeless; but they had not 


dragged him a dozen paces 1n the direction 
of the companion hatch when he cried out 
and struggled. Mr. Owen let go: with the 
help of his wife he got on to his feet. 

«Get me some brandy,” said he. 

I heard him and made with what speed I 
might for the cabin, my face bloodless and 
my heart beating as fast as a watch ticks. 
That brief scene of conflict, like to one of 
those terrible mutinies I had read of in sea 
tales, had been shocking to witness, on top 
as it was of our helpless and awful situation 
and all the anguish of expectation and fear 
which had filled the past few days. I was 
sick and nearly fainted. I sat down to catch 
my breath and press my temples. Before I 
found strength to rise, Mrs. Burke descended, 
followed by her husband. 

He seated himself at the table, upon which 
he laid his right arm and buried his face in 
it. She coaxed him after a little into taking 
some brandy, and then observing my state 
she got me to take a sip. 

Meanwhile overhead I heard the crew 
busy with the long-boat: her keel thundered 
as they ran her to the side for launching. 
Their movements were full of feverish bustle ; 
in truth they were working for life or death ; 
they meant to catch the ship, and there 
remained but a very few hours of daylight. 

* Does your head pain you, Edward ?” 

“No,” he answered, and strained his 
hearing to catch what was passing above. 

“Will they let us know when they’re ready 
to take us ?” I cried. 

“Take us!” the captain exclaimed with a 
sudden anger in his whole manner as he 
turned towards me. ‘“ They may take you; 
but I stop here.” 

“No, no, Miss Marie,” cried my poor old 
nurse, “they must not take you without me, 
and my place is my husband’s side wherever 
he is. Think if they should miss the ship, 
which is more than likely: they'll be in an 
open boat in this frozenocean. Fancy being 
in an open boat in such weather as that of 
the night before last! You would not live 
to see to-morrow’s dawn. And how should 
their going concern us? If they fall in with 
the ship they'll report we are here and the 
vessel may return. If they miss her they 
are in an exposed open boat, and we are in 
a dry, comfortable hull, with a good warm 
cabin to sit in, and no worse off than if all 
the crew were aboard. For what can they 
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do? If a ship comes, she'll come whether 
the crew are on board or not.” 

“But are the three of us to be left 
alone?” I exclaimed. 

“The dogs could have helped me,” mut- 
tered the captain. “We blew northwards 
yesterday, and to-day we sighted a sail. 
They are villains to steal my boat—the 
only remaining boat. But I am too few 
for them—I am too few for them———” He 
clasped his hands upon the back of his head 
as though he was in pain there. 

Just then four or five seamen came 
tumbling down the companion ladder: one 
held a lighted lantern. This man exclaimed : 

“Capt’n, the boat’s alongside, and all’s 
ready.” 

“What are you doing down here?” 
thundered the captain. 

“The victuals we want are in the 
lazarette,” answered the man. “No good 
lifting the main-hatch and overhauling the 
cargo when all we need’s handy here.” 

Even whilst he spoke the rest had pulled 
up a little square hatch-cover with an iron 
ring in it: it fitted a large manhole a few 
paces abaft the companion ladder. This 
hatch conducted to a part of the after-hold 
called the lazarette, a sort of store-room in 
which the cabin provisions and wines with 
other commodities were stowed. 

Captain Burke jumped from his seat. 
His wife fell upon him shrieking, and, with 
her arms about his neck, forced him to sit, 
beseeching him to have patience, to let the 
men have their way, to attempt no violence, 
or they would kill him. He trembled with 
rage and weakness and grief, but he under- 
stood his powerlessness, which was merciful ; 
for there was an angry stubborness in the 
hurry and motions of the men which was 
as good as advising their captain, with a 
curse and a threat wrapped up in the hint 
not to meddle with them, not to offer to 
hinder them if he valued his life. 

Very promptly the lot emerged from the 
lazarette, bearing cases and sacks, hams, 
cheeses and so forth. They no doubt 
guessed they'd come to want plenty of 
provisions should they miss the ship they 
were after. They ran headlong up the 
ladder, none heeding us; but not above 
two minutes afterwards, the boatswain’s 
burly figure showed in the companion way, 
and he bawled down: 


“ Capt’n Burke, we’re all ready, and there 
isn’t a second to lose. Ain’t you going to 
join us along with the ladies ?” 

He received no reply. 

He repeated the question, roaring it out 
in a bull-like bellowing, and then came a 
step or two down the ladder to stretch his 
neck that he might see us. I cried out: 

* Are we to be left alone?” for I cannot 
express the horror that chilled me when 
I thought of the sailors leaving us to save 
themselves, insomuch that they might be 
on board another ship sailing towards the 
sun ere the Southern Cross should tremble 
into sight that night, whilst the three of us 
who stayed—two of them women—might 
go on rolling about in a wrecked and 
crusted hull till she grew sodden and sank, 
or split against an iceberg. 

“Come you along with us, miss, if the 
captain and his wife won’t leave the vessel ?” 
cried the boatswain. 

“No,” shrieked Mrs. Burke. “Would you 
expose a delicate young lady in these seas in 
an open boat? Fools are you yourselves 
to go. You'll be heard of no more.” 

The boatswain, without another word, 
withdrew his great enveloped bulk from 
the hatch; but he was instantly replaced 
by another figure, and Mr. Owen’s voice, 
shrill with excitement and hurry, cried 
down: 

“Mrs. Burke, Miss Otway, aren’t you 
coming? ‘They’ll be putting off without you 
if you pause.” 

“ He does not ask my husband to join 
them,” screamed Mrs. Burke. ‘The wretch! 
does he think I would leave my husband ?” 

Mr. Owen came swiftly down into the 
cabin and talked like a man in delirium : 

“You have no right to keep this young 
lady with you. Captain Burke sticks to 
his hull from sordid motives. That’s his 
look out. Life’s more precious than cargo. 
Miss Otway was entrusted to my care. I 
insist upon her being permitted to accom- 
pany us. Her father looks to me for her 
well being. She is eager to go with us 
and you will not suffer it.” Thus he 
raved. 

“Leave this cabin,” cried the captain, 
springing up. His face was full of blood: 
his blue eyes blazed; he had already been 
worked up into madness, and I was certain, 
by his insane manner of starting from his 
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chair, if the doctor did not go instantly the 
captain would destroy him. 

But it was at that moment that the boat- 
swain bawled on deck, “Come up!” were 
the words I caught, sounding through the 
companion hatch in a muffled note of 
thunder. “Up with them who’s going.” 
More was said which I did not hear. 

‘“‘ By keeping her, you are murdering her 
and her blood is on your head,” cried Mr. 
Owen like a woman in a frenzy of passion, 
and rushed up the ladder. 

“Don’t believe him,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Burke, grasping my hand, with a wild, short, 
passionate laugh that had the note of an 
hysteric sob. ‘You shall see the boat 
presently. You shall see it out upon the 
water. You will judge then who would kill 
you. Oh, not I, not I, my flower; not I, 
your poor old nurse.” 

I clasped her round the neck and sobbed. 
When I looked up Captain Burke had left 
the cabin. 

We were apparelled for the deck, and, 
finding the captain gone, we followed; and 
though scarcely five minutes had elapsed 
since the boatswain bawled, already the 
long-boat was some ships’ lengths distant, 
bowed almost to the line of her lee rail by a 
great square of white canvas, shaded here 
and there where the moisture had not dried 
out of it. She looked full of people as she 
rose to the head of the folds, ripping through 
it with the icy breeze fresh off her bow till 
the lift of the foam sparkled in a fountain- 
like arch right athwart her forward, and her 
speed raised two humps of froth on either 
quarter, and shot a long milk-white glance 
of wake, bright as a meteor’s line of light far 
astern of her, lifting and falling on the swell, 
and defined to its extremity even amidst the 
smoke and snap of the running seas. 

Captain Burke, with one hand grasping the 
edge of the companion, stood watching her. 
When we came up, his first words were, after 
a brief pause : 

“They'll overhaul the ship if they can 
only get a sight of her. Look how she sails 
and how finely she is handled.” 

“She may be the means of saving us,” 
cried Mrs. Burke. ‘ What use were they on 
board of us? But they’re useful there. 
They'll be sighted and rescued, and we shall 
be hunted after.” 

But I did not want her nor her husband 
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after I had watched the boat a little to tell 
me that, unless they quickly encountered 
succour, their situation, crowded together in 
a small exposed space, would be terrible, 
Also, since Mrs. Burke would not have left 
her husband, I should have been the only 
woman in her. I cannot express how the 
mere sight of her as she swept onwards, 
dwindling as you gazed into a mere toy, 
regularly sinking out of sight till nothing 
showed but a gleaming curve of her topmast 
cloths, wan and slender as a distant sea- 
fowl’s pinion, then taking the slope till she 
leaned, poised and foaming for a breathless 
instant upon the flying summit; I cannot 
tell you, I say, how solemnly and awfully 
that mere toy, full of human beings, em- 
phasised to my perception the vastness and 
the loneliness of this cold, green, heaving 
breast of ocean. 

Captain Burke took the telescope out of 
the companion and swept the sea for some 
little distance on either hand of the boat’s 
bows, pausing on the lee side of the fabric, 
where, my sight being good, I spied a point 
like a light tipping the sea-line against some 
dark clouds there whenever the hull soared. 

“That’s the ship,” said he, pointing. 
“They may catch her. Why, had I thought 
of it—but who’s going to make proposals to 
mutineers P—the scoundrels have stolen my 
only boat. How do they know in leaving 
us what’s to become of us without a boat?” 

“Had you thought of what?” said his 
wife. 

“T’d have given them a_ handful of 
rockets.” 

We stood watching the boat till the white 
spot she became was one with the breaking 
seas. The hull looked indescribably forlorn. 
The sense of all life, saving us three, having 
gone out of her, brought a deeper spirit of 
desolation into her labouring shape. Oh, the 
heart-sickness that came into you out of her 
dismal regular rolling in the trough! The 
swell lifted her, the seas burst upon her 
weather side as against a rock, broke into 
smoke, and smote the hollow they sprang 
from with the loud hissing of an electric 
storm. ‘There was a constant dreary gleam 
of ice as the fabric swayed, pallid glares along 
her side, blue glancings from the long barbs 
at the catheads; the frozen snow the whole 
length of the deck had a shrewd, keen sparkle. 
In places along the working line of the sea 
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hung motionless the faint marble of bergs ; but 
long before the boat was lost to view the 
feather-tip of sail she was pursuing had van- 
ished. 

Captain Burke carefully and closely swept 
the horizon, then replaced the telescope. 

“A few hours often make a mighty 
difference at sea,” said he. “ By this time 
to-morrow we may be towing northwards.” 

‘“‘ Have the men gone away without a com- 
pass ?” said Mrs. Burke. 

“The bo’sun owned a compass that was a 
curiosity of casting and graving. I remem- 
ber he showed it to the mate. They'll have 
taken that with them. And now,” said he, 
speaking with more cheerfulness than I had 
observed in him for some days, “let us go 
below and get something to eat. There’s 
fuel enough to keep the stove going for a 
long spell. The hull’s as staunch as she was 
on the day we sailed. Any moment you 
may see something that will look like ice 
climbing the sea into a whaler’s breast of 
topsail and stump top-gallant masts. So 
call things at their worst, miss,” said he, 
“for then we may believe that their mend- 
ing’s at hand.” 

Mrs. Burke and I went below; the cap- 
tain remained on deck. Between us we 
dressed the dinner table. She did not want 
me to help her. She said it was her duty 
and joy to wait upon me. “To think of 
Miss Marie Otway,” she exclaimed, “ laying 
a table-cloth and putting knives and forks 
upon the table that a plain merchant-skipper 
and his wife may dine.” 

I kissed and went on helping her; any 
sort of occupation was welcome, for argue as 
the captain and Mrs. Burke might, the 
abandonment of the wreck by the whole of 
the sailors had raised a horror in me, and 
filled my heart with deep secret distress and 
dread ; so that, whenever I thought of our 
situation, it was with a shudder at the empti- 
ness of the rolling, broken hull. 

I believe the hour was not far from two 
o’clock. Already the gloom of the early 
Antarctic night was in the cabin, but the 
lamp swung in flashes through the shadow, 
and you could only have told that the gloom 
was gathering when you looked at the port- 
holes. We sat beside the stove waiting for 
Captain Burke; by-and-by his wife grew 
uneasy, and went on deck to seek him and 
call him down to dinner. 
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I was then alone, and sat very cold and 
wretched. I had been alone in this cabin 
before—that is, since the masts had gone; 
but then there had been the tread of feet 
overhead, the knowledge of a plentiful, hearty 
life in the ship. Now all was as hushed as 
the tomb in that way. The noise proceeded 
from the straining of the hull, mixed with the 
frequent large rolling wash of water, like 
some mighty giant sobbing just without. 

After I had been waiting four or five 
minutes, I saw two small points of light in 
the gloom where a locker ended and where 
some few feet of ship’s wall ran clear. I 
stared, suspecting an illusion, and then 
believed it was phosphorus or something 
jewelled with light by decay as rotten timber 
is. But on a sudden the two shining spots 
came stealing out into the whiskers and 
ribs of a huge grey rat. I jumped up with 
a shriek and the thing vanished. 

My nerves gave way, and marvelling with 
fear likewise at Captain and Mrs. Burke’s 
absence, I went on deck to look for them, 
trembling with disgust and terror. 

The daylight was small, but the snow 
along the decks made a whiteness in the air 
so that perhaps even in the darkest hour you 
would be able to detect anything in motion 
betwixt the rails. Here and there about the 
leaden rolling ocean broke sudden glares of 
froth. The shadow had blended the sea- 
circle with sky and nothing was visible save a 
smoky thickness of vapour, breaking up to 
windward where it soared, and ashy in places 
with rain or snow. I stood in the hatch and 
looked along the deck and saw nobody. 
This so frightened me, that I shrieked out 
Mrs. Burke’s name. Nothing answered. I 
trembled with dread and the bitter cold of 
the wind, and crossing the deck that I might 
have something to hold by, went forward, 
occasionally screaming out the name of Mrs. 
Burke, but never getting an answer. 

The galley door was open; nobody was 
in it. I was half fainting with terror; I 
could not imagine what had become of my 
companions. Was I alone in the ship? Oh, 
never could I make you understand what my 
feelings were whilst I stood running my eyes 
first forward and then aft, straining them along 
the ghostly, slanting glimmer of the decks 
for a sight of one or the other of my friends, 
hearing nothing but a strange moaning noise 
of wind in the sky, and the long rolling 
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thunder of moving mountains of water, the 
early night darkening fast down all round 
and closing in upon the ghastly, weary, 
tumbling hull, lifting its bowsprit and splin- 
tered stumps of masts in postures of agony 
defined as sentience itself could make them. 

I had just sucked in my breath to send 
forth another scream, when I saw a figure 
in the little hatch called the forescuttle, which 
led into the forecastle. 

‘Who is that?” I cried. 

“Ts that you, Miss Marie?” called the 
voice of Mrs. Burke, and she rose through 
the hatch. 

“I thought you were lost. I thought I 
was alone,” I exclaimed, beginning to sob 
with a sudden passion of hysteric relief. 

‘‘ My husband went down into the fore- 
peak to get some coal,” she said, not per- 
ceiving that I cried. ‘“ He asked me to help 
him by pulling up some buckets as he filled 
them. We are not quite done, but do not 
stay on deck, my dear. We shall be with 
you in a very few minutes, now.” 

On this I returned to the cabin, but much 
shaken and so low spirited, I had never 
before felt more miserable. 

I entered the cabin with eyes a-search for 
the rat, and could not sit still beside the 
stove for thinking of the beast, for at every 
moment I was coining the lights of its eyes, 
the gaunt crouched shape of it, out of some 
shadow here or there; and if I saw it not in 
imagination, I figured it as under my chair. 
However, soon after I had returned, the 
captain and Mrs. Burke entered the cabin, 
the captain bearing two buckets and his wife 
one full of coals. 

“ Now,” he exclaimed, “for a little wash 
after that job!” and he took a kettle of 
water off the stove and carried it to his 
cabin. His wife followed him. 

They came back soon, and we sat down 
at the table. Whilst we ate, Mrs. Burke 
explained how her husband had attached a 
block to a beam in the forecastle and rove a 
rope through it, with a hook at one end, and 
how, standing in the forecastle, she had 
hauled up the buckets as he filled them deep 
down in the forepeak. 

I told them of the horrible rat I had 
seen. 

* Don’t let it scare you, miss,” said the 
captain. ‘ Rats at sea haven’t the vicious- 
mess of the beasts ashore. They’ll drown 
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themselves in a man’s savings of molasses, 
They'll creep into his bunk and nibble his 
toe-nails. ‘That’s about the worst that I can 
recollect. They may be destructive to ships 
and cargo, but they’ve got their instincts 
and know when on the ocean they’re depen- 
dent on sailors.” 

He doubtless said this to hearten me. 
Mrs. Burke changed the subject by speaking 
of the melancholy appearance of the fore- 
castle. ‘The hammocks swung, she said, as 
though every one held a man; the sailors’ 
chests were scattered about; there was a 
smell of tobacco in the place as though the 
sailors had scarcely extinquished their pipes. 
The captain had put out the forecastle lamp: 
it was alight when they entered ; not that it 
would have set fire to the ship. It was sput- 
tering and smelling, with a thin coil of slush- 
rank smoke spreading in a little cloud under 
the deck out of a small greasy flame. 

“‘ The silence is shocking,” she said to her 
husband. “I looked to see the heads of 
men peering at me over the edges of the 
hammocks.” 

“There may be heads of men nearer than 
we think,” said he. ‘T’ll give ourselves a 
chance this night.” He looked up at the 
clock under the skylight, and seemed to cal- 
culate, and then said, “The boat went 
swiftly. She may have run into the ken of 
the ship—some box-ended waggon of a South 
Seaman, no doubt, slow as a baulk of timber 
working to windward on a two-knot tide.” 

“ What will you do?” said his wife. 

“T’ll send up a rocket occasionally. If 
she picks up our people she might stand 
down to look for us—she might. [I'll do 
more,” he added, after a pause. 

“ Can a hull like this remain long afloat ?” 
said I. 

*« Ay, miss.” 

“JT thought when a vessel was dismasted 
she became a wreck, and went quickly to 
pieces.” 

“Over and over,” said he, “you may 
have heard, you must have read, of derelicts, 
whose last log-entries showed they’d been 
washing about for months; sliding north 
and south, east and west, through the 
summers and winters of the ocean. A well- 


built ship is so hard to knock to pieces that 
when she’s abandoned she’s as dangerous to 
navigation as an unchartered rock. Again 
and again they talk of sending gunboats to 
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blow derelicts to pieces and clear the road. 
They’re hard to extinguish, even with gun- 
powder, as hard to expel as a madman’s 
fancies. This craft is safe, believe me, and 
will provide us with a secure sea-home until 
we’re fallen in with, which may be to- 
morrow.” 

This sort of talk did me a world of good, 
and I began to cheer up and feel something 
like my old self. I was now used to the 
motion of the hulk, at least in such a sea as 
then ran, though a landsman coming on 
board for the first time would have been 
instantly thrown, so swift, abrupt and shoot- 
ing were the rolls. This afternoon we did 
not notice any particular weight in the race 
and lift of the swell and sea; there had 
been a dumbness in the looks of the weather 
throughout the day, though a fresh wind 
blew with a flaying, razor-like edge of frost 
in it. Captain Burke said he expected a 
quiet night—that is, no more wind than had 
blown through the day. He built up a 
good fire for us, and got his wife to boil 
some coffee whilst he fetched a number of 
rockets to carry on deck. 

With the wish to amuse me he asked if I 
would like to see a rocket fired, and whilst 
Mrs. Burke made some coffee I followed 
him above. Night was upon the sea and 
its shadow was as a wall for the ice spears 
along our rails to brandish their gleams 
upon. The captain fitted a candle-shaped 
thing into a socket in the bulwarks near the 
wheel and fired it, and the rocket sprang 
high in a line of sparkles, leaving a red ball 
of flame floating close against the clouds 
which reflected the radiance as though to a 
touch of sunset. I watched the red ball 
float down the wind and expire. 

“ We'll send up a second for luck,” said 
the captain. 

This was a white light, and the dazzle of 
the flash was lightning-like : a thin, long wake 
of the brilliance dimly glanced, serpentine, 
off the peaks and slants of the heaving 
waters and the sky opened as to a star. 
But the night was the darker for that light 
when it went. 

**‘ Now, who’s to tell,” said Captain Burke, 
“what eye has seen those rockets? Never 
give up heart at sea, miss. We'll go below 
for a cup of hot coffee, and then the brightest 
burning lantern abroad shall be made fast in 
some place where it can be seen.” 
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I returned to the cabin with a little spirit 
of elation working in me, a strange possession 
in the presence of that reeling shadow of 
frosted hull and the blackness winding round 
about, pallid here and there with the wild, 
dim light of froth. It was occasioned, no 
doubt, by the sending up of the rockets, by 
some faint hope or fancy of their being seen, 
with a half-formed vision of the ship the 
crew that day had pursued staggering down 
towards us then, a pale shaft aslant, gaunt 
with lean canvas, breasting slowly, with many 
eyes on the look-out. 

The three of us sat drinking coffee and 
our talk ran in the way of our deliverance. 
The captain named our chances. 

“Yes,” cried I, “but if a ship should 
refuse to tow you, you will not surely remain 
on board this hull and keep us with you? 
Sooner - 

I broke off. 

“ Sooner what, miss?” said he, rounding 
his face upon me, crimson on one side of it 
with the fire. 

“Sooner than that we should remain 
here in the hope of saving the property you 
possess in the hull, I would give you under 
my hand an undertaking that my father will 
make good the amount of your loss.” 

“ We'll see you safe ; we'll see you safe,” 
he exclaimed, with a shallow smile. ‘ Any- 
how, you’re better off here than in the. long- 
boat, where you’d be if Mr. Owen could 
have had his way.” 

“‘ Ay, if they’re not aboard a ship they are 
cold now, I warrant,” exclaimed Mrs. Burke. 
“And if the breeze should come on to 
freshen so as to fling spray over them, that 
must be the freezing part. Not to be able 
to stand and walk, and yet to feel the brine 
raining upon your back and hardening into 
a mask of ice about your neck ! ” 

The captain got up, but as I did not 
watch him, I know not whether he went on 
deck or to a cabin. When he returned he 
held a large ship’s lantern, a globe of white 
glass framed with metal. He fetched some 
oil from the pantry, carefully trimmed, and 
then lighted the lantern. 

« This will handsomely jewel the bowsprit,” 
said he. ‘ She’ll make a starry dance of it 
there, toss it as proudly as though it were a 
gem on her brow, and she was still clothed 
in her last week’s beauty of white wings. 
Heigh-ho! ’Tis no time for fine fancies. 
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Sit ye here, miss; I’ll not have you again 
expose yourself above ; but, wife, you can 
rig yourself up so as to give me a ten 
minutes’ hand on deck. I may want to 
seize a block to the bowsprit to run this 
light out.” 

She clothed herself for the bitter cold, 
and, bidding me not be afraid though a 
hundred rats should come and stare, she 
went up the steps after her husband in 
the almost noontide light of the lantern 
that swung in his hand. 

The emotion of light-heartedness was 
ended ; it had been but as the gleam of 
a star in black water on a cloudy night— 
the sky was folded up, my heart was dark 
again, I found no light nor life of hope 
in it. They say that hope springs eternal ; 
{I vow to God then I felt as hopeless as if 
my end was at hand whilst I sat alone 
when they had gone to show a light on 
the hull. I closed my eyes that I might 
not see the rat should it come, and so 
sitting with the glow of the fire upon my 
face, I beheld a vision of my home: it 
rose upon my darkened gaze; I saw the 
wintry scene of Channel waters, the glance 
of foam through the flying clouds of snow; I 
saw myself walking with my sweetheart upon 
the stretch of sands, pausing to gaze at 
the beauty of the foaming breckers, and 
to hearken to the cries of the sky-full of 
blown gulls. I saw my father—but what 
I chiefly remembered was the sensation of 
bitter cold which had sunk chill to heart 
and marrow, when I entered for the first 
time the cabin I was now occupying. 

I shivered and buried my face and rocked 
myself, my eyes still sealed. I may have 
lost thought of time in musing; I started, 
looked round and found by the hour that 
they had been on deck nigh twenty minutes. 
I thought this was a long time for Captain 
Burke to keep his wife exposed, and still 
I concluded that the job of securing a 
lantern to the bowsprit might run into 
time aboard a dancing, jumping, slippery 
hulk; so I continued to wait, all the while 
straining my ears till hearing was made 
an anguish of by the constant cheats of 
sound. 

I could bear it no longer. They had 
been absent half an hour and five minutes. 
I did not expect to hear their foot-falls 
through the frozen snow on the planks; 


nor would their voices reach me if they 
remained forward; but why did not they 
come? I waited another ten minutes, then 
went on deck. 

I looked, and was almost paralysed with 
terror; had I been an instant sooner, an 
instant later, it could not have been; but 
my eye went to it as I rose through the 
hatch at the breathless moment of its 
happening—and this was it; low over the 
sea in some quarter I could not name, 
hung the moon, red as the sun in fog; 
she had just broken out through a mass 
of heavy black vapour; a ragged edge as 
of scud was floating off her upper limb 
like a last lingering shadow of eclipse, as 
I looked; and right athwart the orb, cen- 
tering it, was the body of a bird, doubtless 
an albatross; and the instant picture was 
that of some wondrous gigantic, glowing 
shield hanging over the sea, and approach- 
ing the hull on the back of a huge sea-fow1! 
But in a heart’s beat the deception went; 
the bird whose distance created that mar- 
vellous illusive perspective curved in_ its 
flight and winged out of the illuminated 
circle and was gone, and in the next breath 
a lift of black stuff like the dingy smouldering 
of a candle wick overspread the moon and 
hid her. 

I looked along the deck, and as before, 
so now, I beheld nothing moving. I tried 
to reason with my terrors by supposing 
that the captain had again gone below to 
shovel up more coal and that his wife 
waited in the forecastle to help him. But 
whilst I looked and strained my ears I 
heard a moan ; again and yet again it came; 
I could not be mistaken. I went forward 
and heard the moaning whilst I advanced, 
and when I was close to the galley I saw 
a figure on the forecastle and heard the 
moaning again, 

I stepped close, my heart almost stopped, 
my blood almost frozen. The white of 
the deck made a light of its own as I 
have told you and I saw Mrs. Burke lying 
on her side. She lay close to the fuke 
of an anchor that was stowed upon the 
forecastle on the starboard or right-hand 
side. She moaned and continued to moan; 
I dropped on my knees, and grasping her 
hand cried with my face close to hers to 
see if her eyes were open, for her moaning 
was that of a dying person. “It is I. 
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What has happened? Are you ill? Where’s 
your husband ?” 

She answered feebly, moaning at every 
other word : 

“ He has fallen overboard. He went on to 
the bowsprit with a lantern and slipped. 
Oh God, my heart breaks, my heart breaks! 
I ran and fell, and I cannot rise. I have 
lost him—Oh, my heart!” 

I cried in a passion of horror and terror. 
«Captain Burke drowned!” And then figur- 
ing him battling for life alongside, I sprang 
to my feet and went to the rail and looked 
over. But there was nothing to be seen 
save an inky cloudiness of moving waters, 
shaping and dissolving, and a dim light of 
foam when the ship’s bows pitched, and 
there was no other sound but that of the 
washing of brine pouring along the side, 
and a noise of wind overhead. 

I went back to Mrs. Burke and knelt 
by her again and cried : 

“Cannot you rise that I may help you 
to get to the cabin?” 

She moaned, but did not speak. 

Then my heart gave way wholly, and 
as I knelt by her side I clasped my hands 
and looked up into the darkness and cried 
out of my loneliness—“ What shall I do? 
What shall I do?” 


CHAPTER XII 


MR. SELBY TAKES UP THE STORY 


Havinc been blown considerably to the 
southward of our course by a succession of 
hard northerly gales, the barque Planter, from 
London to Adelaide, on a dark, bitter raw 
morning of July 1860, was breaking the 
seas, close hauled, looking up for as much 
northing as the seating of the wind would 
allow. 

Our long top-gallant masts were down on 
deck, and we showed nothing above the 
topmast cross-trees. Under single reefed 
topsails and reefed foresail we rolled slug- 
gishly onwards, making small way; the swell 
was wide and strong, but the wind blew with- 
out spite, save for its edge, and the seas ran 
small. 

My name is Ralph Selby. I was chief 
mate of that barque, a vessel of four hundred 
and sixty tons, Walter Parry, master, John 
Newman, second mate. I had charge of the 


forenoon watch, and it was now about nine 
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o’clock, but dark as at any hour of the night. 
All my sight had been going for ice whilst it 
remained black; throughout, this had been 
so with the rest of us. Since seven o’clock 
of the preceding evening we had nearly 
fallen foul of ice mountains three times; at 
midnight, indeed, the air being then like fog 
with snow, a loud and fearful cry from the 
forecastle had preserved us by the dark of 
our nails; we were in time by a few heart- 
beats only; the whole mass looked aboard 
us as we surged past with our helm hard up, 
floating off on a heave of black fold that 
carried us clear, though it nearly thumped 
the channels off our sides with the lumps of 
loose ice it slided us into. The paleness of 
that mountain went up into the sky high 
above our mastheads; the roar of the sea 
bursting at its base was louder than any surf 
I ever heard ashore ; rock-blasting shocks in 
thunder-echoes came out of the heap which 
perhaps sank two leagues backwards into the 
blackness. 

We drove clear and lost it, but for the 
rest of the night those who had the watch 
kept staring with all their eyes. 

Whilst I leaned over the side searching 
the darkness off the bow, there broke over 
the starboard quarter the cold pale day of 
that desolate part of the world. The dim 
light seemed to sift to the zenith through the 
clouds like steam rolling under the sky. In 
twenty minutes it was daylight all round, the 
ocean, a dirty freckled green, swollen in folds 
and flashful with the short running seas of 
the then light breeze. The horizon opened 
into a hard green distance, working like a 
revolved corkscrew against the stooping soot 
past it, though overhead it was middling fine 
weather, streaks of dim green sky veined 
into a look of marble, and a surface of com- 
pacted yellow stuff down which the brown 
scud was sailing south-west. 

Crossing the deck to peer to leeward, I 
instantly caught sight of a sail, a white 
square of canvas which, coming and going 
this side the horizon, puzzled me during the 
moments I kept my naked eye upon it. I 
fetched the glass, and on pointing it resolved 
the object into a ship’s long boat, full of 
people. She was heading to close us, but 
did not look as though she lay nearer than 
we; I observed no distress signal. I thought 
I could count eight or nine heads. The 
gleam of oilskins came off the men as the 
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boat lifted. With the sheet flattened right 
aft the little fabin shredded through it nobly, 
flinging the water away in smoke and rising 
with the dance and skill of the galley-punt of 
the Downs to the head of every hurdling 
sea. 

The sight of her put a full spirit of civili- 
sation into the desolate scene; and yet I 
guessed that exquisite distress lay dumb for 
distance only in that open leaping boat, gone 
now behind a hill of brine, now straining her 
square of cloths aslant on the rolling peak. 

I sang out to the fellow at the wheel to 
let her go off by a point, and was going to 
make my report to the captain when he 
appeared. His eye caught the boat in a 
moment, and exclaiming, “ What have we 
here?” he levelled the glass and said: 

“Pretty nigh a whole ship’s company 
adrift.” 

We closed her rapidly, and were presently 
within hail. 

“Take us aboard, for God’s sake, sir. 
Half of us are dead with the cold,” cried a 
lamentable voice ; no man, whoever he was 
that spoke, rising, nevertheless. 

We manceuvred that she might sheer 
alongside. We then backed our topsail yard, 
and her sail dropped with a run. But the 
men seemed scarcely to have life enough to 
catch hold of the coil of rope that was flung 
to them ; and then when she lay hard by you 
saw by the rise of her to the height of our 
top-gallant rail, then by the fall of her into a 
hollow twenty foot deep, that if those men 
were to be rescued they must be whipped 
aboard. 

So a tackle was secured to the main yard- 
arm, and the rope slackened away to let the 
boat soar and sink fair under the whip ; the 
captain then sang out for the strongest to 
send the weakest, themselves following. A 
huge, fine fellow with red whiskers, answered 
with a paralytic flourish of his hand, and 
without delay the whip end was secured to 
one of the people and quickly as might be 
he was swayed aboard. 

I was too busy with superintending these 
proceedings to do more than glance at the 
first of them as they hauled him over the 
side; and just took notice that he was a 
short man, cloaked and thickly wrapped, 
with bushy hair—not a sailor ; and he looked 
frozen to death. He was carried into the 
cabin and another man was got aboard ; he, 
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too, seemed lifeless. There were nine or 
ten, Iam not sure. One by one we swayed 
them over the rail, the last man to come 
being the big fellow with the red whiskers. 

Those who seemed dead—of these there 
were four—were carried into the cabin ; the 
others who were able to crawl were helped 
into the forecastle. 

‘‘ What’s to be done with the boat, sir ?” 
said I to the captain. 

“Oh, what can be done with her?” said 
he, with a shrug and an askant look of 
longing at the fine little craft. ‘We should 
drown her if we towed her, and we can do 
nothing with her now. Let her go.” 

I went forward by the captain’s orders 
and saw to the men who had been sent into 
the forecastle. Hot grog and food were 
given to them ; they were partially unclothed 
and chafed and wrapped in blankets. The 
only one who did not seem to need this care 
was the burly red-whiskered seaman. He 
had stripped himself of his waterproofs, and 
after swallowing a couple of steaming glasses 
of grog and eating pretty heartily of cold 
beef and biscuit, he asked for some warm 
water to wash the frost out of his face; 
which done he fell to clapping his arms upon 
his breast, and shooting them out to right 
and left, kicking his legs about likewise ; 
then turning upon me who stood watching 
he said he was ready to step aft and spin his 
yarn to the captain. 

We were a barque with a short poop. I 
took him into the cuddy and there left him, 
in order to look after the ship, so that I did not 
learn the story of this crew until a little while 
after he had related it to the captain. When 
I regained the poop the boat was showing and 
vanishing some distance astern. It made 
me shudder to think of exposure in her in 
these seas, and under the wild sky that was 
stormily sipping the sea-line with its black 
lips of vapour, though on high, over our 
staggering mastheads, the heavens continued 
to lie a little open. 

I saw them coming and going with steam- 
ing stuff from the galley, and guessed they 
were ministering to the poor frozen wretches 
in the cuddy. By-and-by the red-whiskered 
man went forward, and a little later up came 
Captain Parry. He approached me, and 
with a shocked look on his honest, sailorly 
face, said : 

“I’m afraid three of the four are dead. 
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We can’t put any life into them. The fourth 
man stirred after some chafing, and when 
some hot grog had been spooned down his 
throat, and he’s now got his mind. But I 
don’t like to think how it’s going to prove 
with him ; his fingers and thumbs look to be 
mortified, and if his boots are pulled off his 
toes’ll come away.” 

‘¢ Which man is that, sir?” 

“The first man we got aboard; a man 
with bushy hair. He was doctor in the 
ship.” 

* And the others are dead ?” 

“]T never saw a frozen-to-death body. 
Newman says they’re dead. He’s been 
groping after any hint of life and finds 
none.” 

John Newman, as I have said, was our 
second mate. He had been bred to medicine, 
changed his mind, and gone to sea at two- 
and-twenty, and was now, at the age of 
thirty, with a master’s certificate of com- 
petency in his desk, earning five pounds a 
month as second officer of a little barque. 
We all looked up to Newman as a medical 
authority; he had during the passage 
doctored some of us very skilfully ; in pro- 
nouncing the man dead he knew what he 
was talking about. 

“This is their yarn,” said the captain, 
and now I repeat in brief what he related. 

Their ship was the Lady Emma. She 
sailed from the Thames April 2nd. A few 
days before this time, namely, on the 2nd of 
July, she was thrown on to her beam ends 
by a terrific squall; they cut away to right 
the ship and all three masts went smack- 
smooth, saving the foremast, of which there 
remained a jagged stump of some twelve 
foot. To this, next day, they secured an 
arrangement of boom and squaresail which 
blew over the bows on the wind suddenly 
freshening. 

The captain was a little broken in his 
spirits and weakened in his intellect by this 
calamity; also it was said forward that it 
weighed upon him to remember that a 
strange man, wearing his face and aspect, 
had walked on the forecastle one night. 
His hope was to blow north and fall in with 
something that would give him a tow toa 
port, he (it was understood) having a con- 
siderable uninsured venture in the vessel. 
The crew sickened of his notion, seeing no 


good nor hope in it ; and on catching sight 
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of the topmost canvas of a ship they launched 
a long boat, hastily provisioned her, and 
went away in pursuit, leaving behind the 
master, his wife and a young lady passenger ; 
but through no fault of the men, as the 
captain and the others declined to accompany 
them. 

They lost the ship and wore for the hull 
afresh, missed her, and stood north-east by 
a compass which did not appear to have 
been very trustworthy. They were exposed 
for two nights and very nearly two days, and 
another night must have killed them all. 
The dead men were the steward, a Dutch 
seaman, who had been ill for weeks with 
rheumatism, and another. 

* How should the wreck bear now, do you 
think ?” said Captain Parry. 

I reflected, and after recalling the weather 
and estimating the boat’s sailing powers and 
the like, I answered if she was to be sought 
she might be found about a hundred and 
fifty miles distant west-south-west. 

*‘T make her further than that,” said the 
captain. 

“ Perhaps so, sir.” 

“ But your bearings about tally with mine. 
I think it’s our duty to give those people a 
chance for their lives. Three of them! and 
two of the three women, Mr. Selby! And 
the passenger, I understand from Wall, the 
bo’sun, is the daughter of an English baronet : 
the skipper’s wife was her old nurse ; she was 
sent out for her health.” 

He looked thoughtfully round the sea, 
then told me to get the yards braced in, 
and, going to the wheel, shifted the course, 
making a fair wind of the breeze, and the 
ship drove along. 

The main difficulty lay in the shortness 
of the time of daylight. We were not going 
to hunt for a large becalmed craft, clothed 
like a pyramid to the trucks, and courting 
the eye like an iceberg, but for a low dis- 
masted hull, which might slide past us within 
musket-shot in some hour of blackness and 
no man dream it was near. But the captain 
was resolved to give the poor people a 
chance; there could be no question that 
the master of a ship, his wife, and a young 
lady were alive, locked up, helpless and 
hopeless aboard a hull which at any hour 
might float away in staves from the side of 
an ice-hill. And it was right; it was our 
duty, it was a service that God would expect 
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of us, that humanity required of us, to 
search, even at some peril to ourselves— 
loss of time counting for nothing when the 
errand is one of mercy—seeing that the 
hull lay perhaps within two hundred miles 
off, and her inmates in a situation to 
continue alive for a long while, the boat- 
swain Wall having told Captain Parry that 
she was plentifully stocked with coal, pro- 
visions, and liquor. 

All that day, till night blackened out the 
scene, we kept an eager watch upon the 
sea. It held fairly clear, a slender promise 
overhead in greenish streaks of an open- 
ing heaven, though the horizon scowled 
with snow-clouds. We sighted several ice- 
bergs, but saw nothing of the wreck. When 
it fell dark that afternoon we shortened sail 
to two close-reefed topsails, furling the fore- 
sail, and rolled onwards slowly. The swell 
was high and ran strong from the westward, 
but the sea curled lightly. A few wan stars 
blinked in the rifts. The cold was intense. 
The rigging seemed to take a new thickness 
of ice when the night came, and the running 
gear was as stiff as bar-iron in the sheave 
holes. 

I guessed that Captain Burke (as I was 
told his name was) would show a light every 
night; he had lanterns and oil, and an 
altitude that, with his freeboard, might give 
him twenty feet above the water in his 
stump of foremast. But we searched in 
vain for a sparkle. For my part I took but 
a half-hearted view of the quest. Yet it was 
a thing not to be omitted by an English 
seaman; no man of the slenderest mercy 
of heart would have foregone it. 

I had charge of the middle watch, and, 
being a man of some imagination, I cast my 
mind into the misery of the poor people 
who were somewhere out upon those black, 
swollen waters in a flat, wallowing hull, and 
I shuddered and grieved when I thought of 
them. The life of a lofty superstructure of 
masts and spars, with canvas to spread or 
reduce at will, was in our ship; I felt the 
buoyant rise of her on hills of ink rolling 
invisible. I’d step aft to search the gloom 
astern, and on either quarter and mark the 
dim snow of the wake sheeting to the taffrail 
with the droop of her stern, and hear the 
grind of the wheel-chains and see the illu- 
minated disc of card trembling the course at 
the hubber’s mark betwixt faithful oscillations, 
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as though it were the spirit of the ship, 
naked and shining, and revealed in all its 
sublime guiding and informing motions ; and 
then my mind would go again to that dis- 
mantled hull somewhere out in the freezing 
blackness there or there, a coffin of a ship 
with three live people locked up in it ! 

It came on to blow in hissing snow-squalls 
a little before daybreak. I got two hours 
sleep after eight o’clock, and turned out for 
a mouthful of breakfast. When that meal 
was ended, the dull day had whitened through 
the snow upon the skylight glass, and ina 
cabin-window I saw the sea, lifting close 
with the ship’s lurches, rolling astern and 
quickly out of sight into the blowing flakes. 

The captain came below. He shook the 
snow off him by the stove, and said: 

“No signs of the hull. Nothing can be 
done if the weather don’t clear. It’s as 
thick as smoke all round, and if we go on 
making southing in this fashion we shall be 
running down the South Shetlands.” 

“To pick up a wreck like this, sir,” said 
I, “‘ you may need to cross and recross your 
track a hundred times over.” 

*‘T should never be able to sail away with 
a good conscience either,” said he. “To 
leave three people to wash about down here, 
to perish certainly after a horrible time of it! 
Though it should cost a week of cruising to 
rescue them—’twould be like murder.” 

He stepped into his cabin with unsettled 
looks and a face of agitation. 

He was one of the humanest men I ever 
met whether at sea or ashore. He was not 
what would be called a gentleman by birth, 
but he was a man of God’s best moulding, 
a simple, generous, just person, beloved of 
his crew, his officers’ friend and companion 
and their kindly counsellor as well as com- 
mander. I never heard a coarse word escape 
him, nor a harsh one to even the most 
provoking of his people. He was an honour 
to the flag of his service. 

When I went on deck the weather had 
somewhat cleared round the ship, but the 
snow was whirling grayly against the soft 
dark thickness to leeward, whilst the wind- 
ward sky was black with cloud of a true 
Horn pattern—low-flying, shredding off its 
edges, and swollen with burdens of hail and 
sleet. 

I went to the starboard rail to take a 
long, careful look round, never knowing but 
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that all on a sudden, in a flying way, the 
hull might leap into sight out of some green 
trough dim with salt smoke. Mr. Newman, 
heavily clad in sea-boots and yellow oilskins, 
was standing for shelter under a square of 
canvas seized in the mizzen rigging. For 
my part, I never wore an oilskin in my life. 
I was to-day clothed, as I always went in 
bitter weather, north or south, in a thick 
pilot coat, thick pilot cloth trousers, a warm 
fur cap with ear-covers, thick mittens, and a 
shawl round my neck. 

I was straining my sight into the whirling 
grey thickness over the bow, the ship then 
being under two close-reefed topsails and 
storm main-trysail, and surging over the high 
swell and through the broken rugged seas at 
about five knots, when a man, who was 
descending the starboard fore-shrouds with a 
coil of rigging round his neck, missed a ratt- 
line with his foot and slapped at another with 
his hand; it parted at the seizing, and he fell 
overboard backwards. 

In the swift glance I had shot, my sight 
being already bent that way, I saw the ratt- 
line he had clapped hold of stand out from 
the shroud like a bar of steel. 

I roared *‘man overboard,” and shouted 
to the fellow at the wheel to put the helm 
hard down. In the same breath I caught a 
lifebuoy off its pin, and flung it at the body 
of the man, who was then floating on the top 
of a swelling fold within a pistol shot astern, 
fast sliding off. ‘This buoy, like others in 
the ship—a device of the captain’s—when it 
struck the water freed a red staff with a 
length of red bunting attached; the staff 
stood up on the buoy, and the streamer, like 
a tongue of fire blowing out, made a beacon 
for a swimmer as well as for a boat in day- 
light. 

Meanwhile the second mate was yelling 
for all hands, and bawling “‘ man overboard,” 
and shouting for seamen to lay aft and heave 
the vessel to. The captain came running up on 
deck. I called the tragic news to him, point- 
ing aft, and then sprang for a jolly-boat, as 
we termed the thing, which hung in davits 
upon the starboard quarter. A number of 
men came crowding around; the boat was 
swiftly cleared away, and I and three sailors 
jumped into her. 

“ Keep all fast till way is lost,” shouted 
the captain. ‘Stand by to unhook hand- 
somely, or she’ll drown ye.” 
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In a few minutes, which seemed as long as 
months, the boat sank to the water’s edge 
and was water-borne. A sea lifted her half 
way to her davits again; in that upward rush 
we unhooked, got oars over, and away we 
went for the red streamer, which I could see 
faintly glimmering through a mist of spume. 

She was a fat, lubberly boat, better for 
this work than our longer whale-ended 
quarter-boats. She jumped like something 
alive and distracted, sometimes stood end 
on, made with headlong plunges into the 
valleys, sweeping up the acclivity with her 
nose to the sky, doing her work dryly but so 
wildly that the men could scarcely plunge 
their blades for a drag upon her. A couple 
of spare oars were lashed along her bottom 
under the thwarts. I had nearly cut them 
adrift, meaning to help the others, fisherman- 
fashion, with one, and I never cease to thank 
my God I did nothing of the sort. 

I stared for the man, but he was not to 
be seen. I had never from the moment of 
marking him fall doubted that he had 
plumbed the bottom like a lead, weighted as 
he was with heavy sea-boots, painted clothes, 
and a coil of rigging round his neck; but it 
was not to be admitted; the man was over- 
board, the ship was to be hove-to, and the 
poor fellow searched for and saved, if so 
willed. 

All in a breath, when we were within fifty 
strokes of the streaming red flag, the boat 
was capsized on an apex of pyramidal sea 
that poled her sheerly bottom up at the 
instant that a blinding snowsquall came 
seething along, whitening the water into 
hissing salt, and thickening down the sea 
within a buscuit-toss. This I had been 
observing at the very instant the boat was 
flung keel up, and I recollect that I carried 
the memory of that scene of snowsquall 
under water, scarce realising but that I was 
in a dream, happening as it did too swiftly 
to give the mind time to catch a hold on 
reality. 

When I came to the surface I was bub- 
bling and spitting in a smother of froth hard 
against the side of the boat. There were 
two others. I got my senses quickly, and 
sputtering the brine out of my mouth, roared, 
“We must right her. We can’t hold on. 
We shall freeze off her dead in five minutes. 
Together now.” 

The three of us got a grip of the keel and, 
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a sea helping us, we righted her, swaying 
down upon the little fabric with the strength 
of the madness that fights for life; but in 
righting she struck one of the men under 
and he went down like a shot, whilst I and 
the other got into the boat. 

A large copper baler attached to a laniard 
lay at the bottom. I plunged my hand down, 
groped for and found it, and fell with fury to 
casting out the water, the other baling with 
his sou’-wester with all his might. The sea 
repeatedly broke over us, but we toiled with 
superhuman effort for our lives. I believe 
the filled boat would have sunk under our 
united weight, but for a couple of empty 
breakers secured in the bows and aft. We 
laboured with rage, flashing the water out of 
the boat, and presently she was showing some 
little height of side. Then to slenderly pro- 
vide against a second surprise of capsizal, 
which wouid signify certain death to us, I 
lashed the two spare oars under the thwarts 
to the painter and chucked them overboard ; 
this brought the boat head to sea, and we 
went on baling. 

The spite of the squall had gone out of 
the wind, but it was snowing heavily, and 
strain my sight as I would I could see 
nothing of the ship. In a flaw in the thick 
feathery fall I caught sight of the red tongue 
of bunting. The buoy then was about a 
cable’s length distant; it was closed out 
quickly and all became a tumbling, gyrating, 
blankness; yet I had drawn some faint 
comfort from the sight of it. I guessed the 
ship could not be far off and that she must 
spy us the instant it cleared, which might 
happen at any minute. Meanwhile we 
baled for our lives. 

My companion was an able seaman 
named Tom Friend. After he had been 
throwing out the water for some while, when 
the boat was perhaps still about a quarter 
full, I meanwhile baling with the same sort 
of fury that possesses a drowning man when 
he clutches and catches and beats in the 
air for life, he said to me: 

“Mr. Selby, if we aren’t rescued soon 
I’m a dead man.” 

“‘ No, no, keep up your spirits,” I shouted. 
“They'll have us. Bale, man. We must 
keep afloat to be picked up.” 
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He went to work afresh with his sou- 
wester, stooping and flinging; the wind 
smote the brine into smoke as we hove it 
over the side. We did not cease till but a 
little water was left in the bottom of the boat, 
and we sat and gasped and stared about us. 

I know not how long this business had 
occupied. It seemed to me that the shadow 
of the night was already in the air. It may 
have been no more than the darkness of 
the thick black cloud out of which the snow 
was tumbling in immense flakes. All the 
time I was expecting to see the dye of the 
ship’s fabric oozing out of the whiteness, 
plunging out of the smother into her clear 
shape within easy earshot of us; but that 
did not happen. 

After we had been in this situation about 
two hours, Friend put his two hands together 
and began to waggle his body as he sat on 
the midship thwart fronting me; his face 
was blue. He made shocking grimaces of 
anguish and fell a-moaning most piteously, 
crying: ‘Oh, the cold! Oh, the cold! 
Oh, Jesus, support me! I can’t stand it!” 

Though my own sufferings were inex- 
pressible, I was still sensible of a good stock 
of vitality ; but I cannot tell why I should 
have better resisted the cold than Friend, 
who was a lump of a man, broad-backed 
as a table, though a little fat. I was soaked 
to the skin, and coat and breeches were 
already frozen hard upon me: they cracked 
when I stirred as glass might. The thwarts 
were glazed, and ice half an inch thick 
sheathed the timbers. 

Friend let his sodden and frozen sou’- 
wester lie, and he looked wild and dreadful 
with icicles pendant from his hair. In a 
sudden sharp leap of the boat to the summit 
of an ugly sea that broke and curled white 
as milk on a line with our gunwales, he 
pitched towards me, slipped over the thwart 
he struck and lay motionless at my feet. 
He groaned twice, but spoke not. 

What could I do? Chafe his hands? 
As well the thwart he had been flung over. 
I had nota drop of spirit for his throat, 
and myself felt dying. I could not but let 
him lie, and I believe he gave up the ghost 
very shortly after he had uttered his second 
groan. 
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EFERRING to the dramatic interest of 
English life from, say, the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century, Mr. Pater remarked ina 

letter written a couple of years before his death: 
“I think anything like a delicate and really sensi- 
tive treatment of England and English things very 
attractive; but how rare it is!’"" I have often 
regretted that the magical imagination which re- 
embodied for us the old Greek myths in Denys 
l’'Auxerrois and Apollo in Picardy has left us no 
illuminated page in the dim and dusty record of 
our medizval existence. Shortly after the date of 
this letter, if not earlier, Mr. Pater contemplated 
some account of Hugh of Lincoln. Whether it was 
ever begun, and whether it realised, as indeed it 
must have done so far as it was completed, the 
delicate and sensitive treatment which he found so 
rare, we shall learn doubtless in due course. He 
could scarcely have selected a nobler or more 
congenial theme: 
“ But oh, what labour ! 
O prince, what pain !” 

to focus into one steady and realistic vision the 
actual life, the daily comings and goings, the 
homely joys and sorrows, the customs, the super- 
stitions, the dress, the landscape even, with its 
vanished forests and swamps, of that or any other 
bygone epoch. 

These matters came back to mind on glancing 
over ‘‘The Early History of the Church of 
Wells,” * and it seemed worth while to indicate, 
so far as one could in a few pages and by means of 
books just issued from the press, the range of study 
essential in any attempt to picture old English 
life. 

As far as I am aware, no one has essayed to 
present a bird's-eye view of the ecclesiastical and 
monastic building that was going on at any one 
time throughout the length and breadth of the 
kingdom. What a marvellous vision would not 
that be of ideal mason-work springing up in green 
glades, in the folds of warm hills, by winding river ! 
Still less could one expect a correlated chronicle 
of the life of abbey and priory, convent and 
cathedral. Even disconnected and obscure his- 
tories of any of these are not easily accessible. It 
may be hoped, however, that the voluminous and 

* “Chapters in the Early History of the Church of Wells 
From Documents in Possession of the Dean and Chapter.” By 


the Rev. C. M. Church, Sub-dean and Canon Residentiary, 
London ;: Elliot Stock. Taunton: Barnicott & Pearce. 


singularly interesting story which Canon Church 
has woven out of the hundreds of old parchments— 
charters, bulls, grants, wills, citations, and what 
not—long “locked up in manuscript’ in the 
archives of the Bishop and the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells, will encourage the members of 
other cathedral chapters to trace their own separate 
history from similar materials. In these pages one 
sees how from being mere chaplains and stipend- 
aries of the bishop the ministrant body of a 
cathedral of the old foundation developed into a 
strong, self-governing corporation which practically 
dominated the episcopate. The change was inaugu- 
rated by Bishop Robert in 1136, when he instituted 
the office of Dean; it culminated in the days of 
Roger, the first prelate who used the double title 
ot ‘‘ Bath and Wells,”’ 1245. Here, too, one has 
the unique instance in this country of a city, born 
of and dependent on its cathedral, growing up 
through gradual emancipation to municipal free- 
dom. More strange and interesting still is the 
story of the fierce strife for supremacy between the 
Abbey of Bath and the secular canons at Wells, 
and of the lurid episode of the seizure of Glaston- 
bury by Bishop Savaric in spite of Pope and King. 
Savaric was one of those swift, audacious, master- 
ful spirits, whose achievements convert history into 
romance. Our first glimpse of him is (1172) in 
Surrey, striving to wrest a bow from one of the 
king’s foresters; for which he is heavily fined. 
Three years later he is Archdeacon of Canterbury. 
In five years more he is treasurer of Sarum and 
Archdeacon of Northampton. He falls under King 
Henry’s displeasure, but Pope Urban intercedes for 
him, though his archdeaconry is condemned to 
sequestration to pay his debts. Then we find him 
at Messina, with Coeur de Lion, on the way to the 
Crusades. A year later he has secured for himself 
the see of Bath. During Richard's captivity, he 
is an agent in the negotiations for the king’s release, 
and by some mysterious power he is able to include 
a condition extorting ‘‘ the exchange of Bath city 
for the Abbey of Glastonbury, and the union of the 
abbey to the see of Bath, so that the jurisdiction 
and rights of an abbot should be vested in him, 
with the title of Bishop of Bath and Glastonbury.” 
For the struggle which followed and the turbulent 
scenes at the great abbey, the reader must turn to 
Canon Church's pages. Even the immortal Abbot 
Samson and his fellow-commissioners appear to 
have paused before attacking this strong and adroit 
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‘malleus monachorum.” One wonders how Mr. 
Pater would have depicted him, helping to bear St. 
Hugh the bishop to his grave in his own unfinished 
minster on the hill of Lincoln. This was his last 
public appearance in English history. He was ever 
a wandering spirit, and the next five years appear 
to have been spent abroad. He died at Siena or 
Civita Vecchia, one knows not which, in 1205, and 
was buried at Bath. Like a subdued organ-accom- 
paniment to these and other events, the building at 
Wells proceeded slowly and intermittently from the 
days of Bishop Robert. Choir and Lady-chapel 
and chapter-house, carven stalls and superb screen, 
tombs and altars, emerged like blossoms one after 
the other; and it is pleasant to know who were 
some of the masons and decorators, for the names 
of Adam and Thomas Lock, father and son, Thomas 
and Richard Norreys, John the goldsmith, David 
the dyer, Simon the colourist, and a certain 
Pateresque Deodatus, seem to put us at least in 
touch with human flesh and blood. Equally human 
and piquant is the condition, coupled with a gift, of 
Bishop John of Drokensford to Canon Michael of 
Easton. The good bishop, in the bright June days 
of 1326, gave the canon ‘“‘a parcel of ground”’ in 
his garden near the Lady-chapel, but in the midst 
there was a medlar-tree, and this he reserved, to- 
gether with a path eight feet wide to give access to 
it. And, of course, there must have been a seat 
under that medlar. 





While Savaric was appropriating Glastonbury, 
William, Bishop of Ely, chancellor of Richard I, 
was engaging “minstrels to go about England 
singing of him and his renown.” The statement 
flashes like a ray of light across the dim landscape 
of the past, and one perceives with keen interest 
the new social conditions which Mr. Rowbotham 
describes in his account of ‘‘ The Troubadours.”* 
‘When the First Crusade was over,’”’ he writes, 
“and the taste for a wandering life which it had 
engendered was still strong in the minds of men, 
the country roads began to be crowded with 
itinerants of all sorts—travellers anxious to see 
the country, loiterers idling from town to town, 
pilgrims en route to distant shrines, pedlars, tramps, 
and among the rest jongleurs starting life on their 
own account, and preparing to see if they could 
not imitate their masters, the troubadours, in a 
lower level of society." The jongleur or gleeman 
was to the troubadour what the squire was to his 
knight, and eventually succeeded him. The 
troubadour was an aristocrat, and considerably 
less entertaining than the wandering minstrel who 
supplemented his skill in the use of sixteen or seven- 
teen instruments by his singing, story-telling, verse 
making, knife-catching, chair-balancing, throwing 


* “The Troubadours and Courts of Love.” By John 
Frederick Rowbotham, M.A. With Thirteen Illustrations aad 
Two Maps. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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somersaults, walking on his head, swallowing burn- 
ing tow, and general proficiency in a limited but 
infallible pharmacopeeia. A curious point to note is 
the occasional association of the minstrel with the 
cloisters. They played and sang to the monks, 
and when the bishop went his pastoral rounds he 
was greeted place after place by hired bands of 
gleeman. In the days of John, Aubert the monk 
of Puicibot threw off his frock to become a trouba- 
dour, and strangely tragic and dolorous is the 
narrative of his adventures. Whether any young 
ascetic was tempted in the gleeman days to assume 
the grass-green jacket and streaming ribbons, the 
jaunty-hat and tall peacock’s feather, I have no 
assurance. He would have found life hard, 
for the wandering minstrel ceased to be a citizen 
of any country and became a common vagrant, 
for whom the law had a thousand terrors but 
no protection against violence, robbery, or even 
murder. 

In the summer of 1326, while Bishop John of 
Drokensford may have been dozing under his 
medlar, Queen Isabel, driven out of France by the 
intrigues of Hugh le Despencer, was riding hard to 
Hainault. How the young and lusty John of 
Hainault met her at nightfall at the castle of 
Bugnicourt, how the water dashed in his eyen as he 
listened to her troubles, how he pledged himself to 
her cause, how he prevented her from “kneeling 
down for the great joy that she had”; how, when 
they reached Hainault, her young son “set most 
his love and company on Philippa,’”’ Earl Guilliam’s 
second daughter; how, when his friends would 
dissuade Sir John from his English venture, the 
steadfast knight answered that he had but one 
death to die; how with horse and harness they 
took their passage by sea, and landed at Harwich, 
and rode forth by hills and dales till at last they 
found villages and a great abbey of black monks, 
the which is called St. Edmund, where they three 
days refreshed themselves—is not all this swiftly and 
vividly told in the admirable edition of Froissart just 
issued ?* Noone who wants to realise the England 
of the fourteenth century can afford to neglect these 
chronicles, which live with the very air and colour 
of the time. To the world of the cloister and the 
world of the wandering minstrels and gleemaidens 
must be added the turbulent world of archers and 
men-at-arms, mighty barons and gentle knights, 
courtladiesand gracious damosels. One reads of the 
wild Scots raiders (in a chapter which looks as 
though it belonged to the “ Morte d’Arthur”), of 
the capture of Edinburgh Castle, of the splendid 
exploits of the Countess of Montfort at Hennebont, 
of Cressy, of Poitiers, of Wat Tyler's insurrection, 
and the menaceful fifteen hundred hangings in 
every town and hamlet where rebellion had shown 
head, and one asks how is all this to be blended 


* “The Chronicles of Froissart.” Translated by John Bour- 
chier, Lord Berners. Edited and reduced into one volume by 
G. C. Macaulay, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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. 
and harmonised with what else one has learned of 
that brilliant and sinister period ? 

Chaucer and Langland do not facilitate the 
solution of the problem. It is not easy to conceive 
that both are realists and yet contemporaries— 
though, after all, is it not merely the contrast of 
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Rotten Rowand Whitechapel? Ina previous num- 
ber I have already spoken of Langland and the effect 
his ‘‘ Vision”’ had on the peasants at the time of 
the great rising; my reference here is a tribute to 
the taste, judgment and scholarship of a ‘‘Transla- 
tion’ by Miss Warren which makes “ Piers Plow- 
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, 
man "’* not only a readable but a fascinating book 
for the most unlearned. 

What a small world was this of the fourteenth 
century! Agreen undulating plane, from which one 
was only prevented from tumbling off into space by 
the safeguarding sea! Neither the Vikings nor the 
early Crusaders had sailed south of the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1270 the Canaries were found. About 
1370 Robert Machin eloped with Anne d’Arfet 
from Bristol, was driven off the coast of France by 
a north-east wind, and thirteen days later sighted 
Madeira where he landed. ‘His ship was swept 
away by the storm, his mistress died of terror and 
exhaustion, and five days after Machin was laid be- 
side her by his men, who had saved the ship’s boat 
and now ran her upon the African coast.’ Be- 
tween 1380 and 1395, Zeni, a Venetian, sailed to 
Greenland in the service of the Earl of Orkney. 
These appear to have been the northern and 
southern limits of seamanship when Prince Henry 
the Navigator, son of John I. of Portugal, and 
grandson (on the mother’s side) of our John of Gaunt, 
gave himself up to geographical science and mari- 
time discovery on the solitary promontory of Cape 
St. Vincent. The East was fabulous, the West un- 
dreamed of. 

We began with Wells; we finish with Glaston- 
bury}—Glastonbury, whose legend stretches back 
beyond the Normans, the Danes, the Saxons, to 
Joseph of Arimathea and the disciples of the 
Apostle Philip—Glastonbury, whose last Abbot, 
Richard Whiting, was formally indicted (according 
to tradition) in the hall of the bishop’s palace at 
Wells, and who was executed for treason on 
Glastonbury Tor on the 15th of November 1539. 
Whatever view may be taken of the dissolution of 
the monasteries, we have it on unimpeachable 
evidence—the evidence of Cromwell’s own agents 
—that the great abbey was free from the abuses 
generally alleged against the monks. ‘At Bruton 
and Glastonbury,” Dr. Layton reports, ‘‘ there is 
nothing notable ; the brethren be so straight kept 
that they cannot offend; but fain they would if 
they might, as they confess, and so the fault is not 
with them.” Leland, a little while before, had des- 
cribed the Abbot himself as ‘a man truly upright 
and of spotless life.” The charge of treason was 
based on “‘ evidence” of almost ludicrous puerility ; 
the accused was not tried by his peers, and was 
** condemned to death as the result of secret inqui- 
sitions in the Tower.”’ But indeed the whole tragedy 
was a foregone conclusion, No sooner had the 


* “Langland’s Vision of Piers the Plowman: an English 
poem of the Fourteenth Century done into Modern Prose, 
With an Introduction.” By Kate M. Warren. London: J, 
Fisher Unwin. 

+ “Prince Henry the Navigator, 1394-1460. With an Account 
of Geographical Discovery throughout the Middle Ages as the 
Preparation for his Work.” By C. Raymond Beazley, M.A., 
F.R.S. London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

t “The Last Abbot of Glastonbury and his Companions.” 
An Historical Sketch. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
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Abbot been sent to London to reply to the charge 
laid against him, than the royal commissioners 
proceeded to the work of dispersion and spoliation, 
The matter was taken as settled ; and the treasures 
of the abbey, ‘consisting of 71 ozs.’ of gold with 
stones, 7214 ozs. of gilt plate, and 6387 ozs. of 
silver, was handed over to the royal treasurer. [| 
have spoken of the vision of the glorious mason- 
work of abbey and cathedral springing up all over 
the land; think now of the vision of destruction. 
The homeless monks and the poor who had found 
relief at their door were scattered to the mercy 
of the winds. The churches, cloisters, belfreys and 
other monastic buildings, defaced or destroyed, had 
been sold to the highest or to the most favoured 
bidder; ‘and the roads were worn with carts 
carrying away the lead melted from the roofs, 
barrels of bell-metal, and other plunder.” 





{"* The Last Abbot of Glastonbury” 
THE PEGGED GRACE-CUP OF GLASTONBURY ABBEY 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE GREAT CONVENTICLE BY THE DEE WATER 


N our way to the 
conventicle we 
came to the place 
that is called the 
Moat of the 
Duchrae_ Bank, 
and found much 
people already ga- 
thered there. It 
is a very lonely 
place on the edge 
of a beautiful and 
still water, called 
the Lane of Gre- 
noch. In_ the 
midst of the 
water, and imme- 
diately opposite 
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to the moat, there is an island called the 
Hollan Isle, full of coverts and hiding-places 
among hazel bushes, which grow there in 
thick matted copses. Beyond that again 
there are only the moors and the mountains 
for thirty miles. The country all about is 
lairy and boggy, impossible for horses to ride ; 
while over to the eastward a little, the road 
passes to Kells and Carsphairn, but out of 
sight behind the shoulder of the hill. 

There was a preaching tent erected on a 
little eminence in the middle of the round 
bare top of the moat. The people sat all 
about, and those that arrived late clustered 
on the farther bank, across the ditch. 

I observed that every man came fully 
armed ; for the oppressions of Lauderdale 
in Scotland, and especially the severities of 
John Graham and Robert Grier in Galloway, 
were bearing their own proper fruit. The 
three maids sat down together, and Wat 


* Copyright, 1895, in the United States of America by S. R. Crockett. 
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Gordon and I sat down near them—I as 
near to Maisie Lennox as I dared, because, 
for old acquaintance sake, my liking was 
chiefly towards her. Also, I perceived that 
Kate McGhie was more interested to talk to 
me of my cousin than to hear concerning 
myself, a thing that I never could abide in 
talking to a woman. 

But Maisie kept her head bent, and her 
face hidden by the fold of her shawl, for she 
had, even at that time, what I so sadly lacked, 
a living interest in religion. 

From where I sat I could see the watchers 
on the craigs above the Hollan Isle, and those 
also over on the hill by the Folds. So many 
were they, that I knew that not a muir-fowl 
would cry, nor a crow carry a stick to its 
nest, without a true man taking note of it. 
I heard afterwards, that over by the Fords 
of Crae they had come on a certain informer 
lying couched in the heather to watch what 
should happen. Him they chased for three 
miles over the heather by Slogarie, clodding 
him with divots of peat and sod, yet not so 
as to do the ill-set rascal overmuch harm. 
But a sound clouring does such-like good. 

Then there arose the pleasant sound of sing- 
ing ; for Mr. Cameron had gone up into the 
preaching tent and given out the psalm. We 
all stood up to sing, and as I noted my cousin 
standing apart, looking uncertainly about, I 
went over to him and brought him to my 
side, where one gave us a book to look upon 
together. As they sang, I watched to see 
the sentinel on the craigs turn him about to 
listen to us, and noted the light glance on 
his sword, and on the barrel of the musket 
on which he leaned. For these little tricks 
of observation were ever much to me, though 
the true Whig folk minded them not a hair, 
but stuck to their singing, as indeed it was 
their duty to do. 

But even to me, the sound of the psalm 
was unspeakably solemn and touching out 
there in the open fields. It seemed, as we 
sang of the God who was our refuge and our 
strength, that as we looked on Grenoch, we 
were indeed in a defenced city, in a place 
of broad rivers and streams, wherein should 
go no galley with oars, neither should gallant 
ship pass thereby. 

I had never felt so near God, nor had so 
sweet an income of gladness upon my spirit ; 
though I had often wondered what it all meant 
when I heard my father and mother speak 


together. There seemed a gale of the Spirit 
upon the meeting, and I think from that 
moment I understood more of the mind of 
them that suffered for their faith ; which, 
indeed, I think a man cannot do till he him- 
self is ready to undergo his share of the 
suffering. 

But when Richard Cameron began to 
speak, I easily forgat everything else. He 
had a dominating voice, the voice of a strong 
man crying in the wilderness. ‘* We are here 
in a kenned place,” he said, “and there are 
many witnesses about us. To-day the bitter 
is taken out of our cup, if it be only for a 
moment. Yea, and a sweet cup we have of 
it now. We who have been much on the 
wild mountains, know what it is to be made 
glad by Thy works—the works of the Lord’s 
hands. When we look up to the moon or 
the stars, lo! the hand of the Lord is in 
them, and we are glad. See ye the corn- 
rigs up ayont us there, on the Duchrae Hill— 
the hand of God is in the sweet springing of 
them, when the sun shines upon them after 
rain ; and it is He who sendeth forth every 
pile of the grass that springs so sweetly in 
the meadows by the water-side.” 

I own it was very pleasant to me to listen 
to him, for I had not thought there was such 
tenderness in the man. He went on: 

* Weare hirsled over moss and moor, over 
crags and rocks, and headlong after us the 
devil drives. Be not crabbit with us, O Lord! 
It is true we have gotten many calls, and have 
not answered. We in the West and South 
have been like David, cockered and pampered 
overmuch. Not even the wild Highlands 
have sitten through so many calls as we have 
done here in Galloway and the South. 

“ For I bear testimony that it is not easy 
to bring folk to Christ. I, that am a man 
weak as other men, bear testimony that it is 
not easy—no easy even to come to Him for 
oneself! ” 

And here I saw the people begin to yearn 
towards the preacher, and in the grey light 
I saw the tears running silently down his 
cheeks. And it seemed as if both the minis- 
ter and also the most part of the people fell 
into a rapture of calm weeping, which, 
strangely enough, forced Mr. Cameron often 
to break off short. Folks’ hearts were easily 
touched in those days of peril. 

“ Are there none such here?” he asked. 
And I confess my heart went out to him 
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and all my sins stood black and threatening 
before me as I listened. I vow that at the 
time I feared his words far more than ever I 
did Lag and his riders—this being my first 
living experience of religion, and the day 
from which I and many another ground our 
hope. 

Then ere he commanded himself to speak 
again, I took a glance at the maid Maisie 
Lennox beside me, and the look on her face 
was that on the face of a martyr that had 
come through the torture and won the 
victory. But the little lass that was called 
Margaret of Glen Vernock clung to her hand 
and wept as she listened. As for Kate McGhie 
she only looked away over the water of 
the Hollan Isle to the blue barn rigging of 
the Orchar Hill and seemed neither to see 
nor to hear anything. Or at least I was not 
the man to whom was given the art to see 
what were her inner thoughts. 

Richard Cameron went on. 

** Are there any here that find a difficulty to 
close with Christ? But before we speak to 
that, I think we shall pray a short word.” 

So all the people stood up on the hillside 
and the sough of their uprising was like the 
wind among the cedartrees. And even ashe 
prayed for the Spirit to come on these poor 
folk, that were soon to be scattered again over 
the moors and hags as sheep that wanted a 
shepherd, the Wind of the Lord (for so I 
think it was) came breathing upon us. The 
grey of the clouds broke up, and the sun 
shone through so kindly and warm that 
many let their plaids fall to the ground. 
But the mists still clung about the mountain 
tops of the Bennan and Cairn Edward. 

Then after he had prayed not long, he 
went on again to speak to us of the love 
and sufferings of Christ, for the sake of 
whose cause and kingdom we were that day 
in this wild place. Much he pleaded with us 
to make sure of our interest, and not think 
that because we were there at a field preach- 
ing, therefore all was well. O, but he was 
faithful with us that day, and there were many 
who felt that the gate of heaven was very 
near to them at the great conventicle by the 
Water of Dee. 

And even after many years, I that have 
been weak and niddering, and that have 
taken so many sins on my soul, since I sat 
there on the bank by Maisie Lennox and 
trembled under Mr. Cameron’s words, give 
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God thank and service that I was there to 
hear the Lion of the Covenant roar that 
day upon the mountains of Scotland. 

Yet when he spoke thus to us at this part 
of his pleading, it was most like the voice of 
a tender nursing mother that would wile her 
wayward bairns home. But when he had 
done with offering to us the cross, and com- 
mending Him that erewhile hung thereon, I 
saw him pause and look about him. He was 
silent for a space, his eyes gleamed with an 
inner fire, and the wind that had arisen 
drave among his black locks. I could see 
the storm gather to break. 

“ There ayont us are the Bennan and Cairn 
Edward, and the Muckle Craig o’ Dee—look 
over at them—I take them to witness this day 
that I have preached to you the whole counsel 
of God. There be some great professors 
among you this day who have no living grace 
—of whom I only name Black MacMichael 
and Muckle John, for their sins are open 
and patent, going before them into judgment. 
There are also some here that will betray 
our plans to the enemy, and carry their 
report of this meeting to the Malignants. 
To them I say: “Carry this word to your 
masters—‘ Ye may blaw your bag-pipes till 
you burst, we will not bow down and 
worship your glaiks—no, not though ye gar 
every heid here weigh its tail, and the wind 
whistle through our bones as we hang on 
the gallows-tree.’” 

Here he held up his hand and there was 
a great silence. 

“Hush! I hear the sound of a great host 
—lI hear the gate of Heaven beset. The 
throng of them that are to be saved through 
suffering are about it. And One like unto 
the Son of Man stands there to welcome 
them. What though they set your heads as 
they shall mine, high on the Netherbow 
Port; or cast your body on the Gallows’ 
dunghill as they will Sandy’s here? Know 
ye that there waiteth for you One at the door 
with face more marred than that of any man 
—QOne with His garments red coming up 
from Bozrah, One that hath trodden the 
winepress alone. And He shall say as He 
sees you come through the swellings of Jordan, 
‘These are they that have come out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.’ ‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, for 
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the redeemed of the Lord shall also enter 
in ! 229 

So he made an end, and all the people 
were astonished at him, because they looked 
even then for the chariot which it had been 
foretold should come and snatch him out of 
mortal sight. 


CHAPTER XVII 
PEDEN THE PROPHET 


Yet the chariot of fire came not, for the 
time was not yet, though the grinding of its 
wheels was even then to be heard at the door. 
But the Lord had yet a great day’s darg to do 
in Scotland with Richard Cameron. 

Then after silence had endured for a 
time, another minister rose up to speak to 
us. A murmur went about, and wonder 
and joy sat on every face. He was an old 
man, tall and gaunt. His hair, lyart and 
long, fell upon his shoulders. His beard 
descended upon his breast. 

** Peden the Prophet!” was the whisper 
that went about. And all bent eagerly 
forward to look at the famous wanderer, 
whom all held to have gifts of utterance 
and prophesy beyond those of mortal. 
He it was that had been a thousand 
times hunted like a partridge upon the 
mountains, a hundred times taken in the 
net, yet had ever escaped. He it was for 
the love of whom men had laid down their 
lives like water, that Alexander Peden might 
go scatheless and speak his Master’s will. 

Bowed he was and broken; yet when he 
spoke his natural strength was in no wise 
abated, and at his first word the fear of the 
Lord came upon us. I looked at Lochinvar, 
who in his time had ridden so hard on his 
track. He sat open-mouthed, and there was 
a daze of awe in his look. 

Alexander Peden had hardly spoken a 
sentence to us when the spirit of prophecy 
brake upon him, and he cried out for 
Scotland as was his wont in those days. 
His voice rose and rang—not like a war- 
trumpet as did Cameron’s, but rather like 
the wild wind that goes about the house 
and about the house, and cries fearful words 
in at the chinks and crevices. 

“A bloody sword, a bloody sword for 
thee, O puir Scotland! Many a mile shall 
they travel in thee and see nought but waste 
places, nor so much as a house reeking 


pleasantly on the brae. Many a conventicle 
has been wared on thee, my Scotland, and 
Welsh and Semple, Cameron and Cargill 
have cried to thee; but ere long they shall 
all be put to silence and God shall preach to 
thee only with the bloody sword. Have ye 
never witnessed for the cause and Covenants? 
Or have ye been dumb dogs that will not 
bark? If that be so, God will make the 
tongues that owned Him not to fry and 
flutter upon the hot coals of hell. He will 
gar them blatter and bleeze upon the 
burning coals of hell ! 

“Speak, sirs, or He will gar these 
tongues that He hath put into your mouths 
to popple and play in the pow-pot of hell!” 

As he said these words his eyes shone 
upon us like to burn us through, and his 
action was most terrifying as he took his 
great oaken staff and shook it over us. 
And we trembled beneath him like silly 
bairns taken in a wrong. 

But he went on his way as one that cries 
for vengeance over an open grave in which a 
slain man lies. 

“ Ye think that there hath been bloodshed 
in Scotland, and so there hath—dear and 
precious—but I tell you that that which 
hath been, is but as the dropping of the 
morning cloud ere the sun rises in his 
strength, to the mid-noon thunder plump that 
is yet to come.” 

*‘ Not since the black day of Bothwell have 
I slept ina bed! I have been Nazarite for 
the vow that was upon me. Have any of 
you seen me in New Luce? Not even 
Ritchie here could have overcrowed me 
then, for strength and stature. I stood asa 
young tree by the rivers of waters. Look 
upon me now—so crooked by the caves and 
the moss-hags that I could not go upright to 
the scaffold. The sword handle is fit for 
your hands, and the Lord of Battles give 
you long arms when you measure swords 
with Charles Stuart. But old Sandy is 
good for nothing now but the praying. He 
can only bide in his hole like a toothless 
tyke, lame and blind; and girn his gums at 
the robbers that spoil his master’s house. 

** ¢ Crook-back, crab-heart,’ sayeth the pro- 
verb,” he cried, “* but I think not so, for my 
heart is warm this day toward you that sit 
here, for but few of you shall win through 
the day of wrath that is to come in Scotland.” 

He turned towards the place where we 














‘The creature writhed himself in glee and slapped his thigh” 


sat together, the maids, my cousin and I. 
A great fear in my heart chilled me like ice. 
Was he to denounce us as traitors? But he 
only said slowly these words in a soft and 
moving voice, as one that hath the tears 
close behind. 

“And there are some of you, young 
maids and weak, here present, that shall 
make a name in Scotland that shall never 
die!” 

With that he made an end and sat down. 

Then came one, white-face and panting 
from the hill on the east. 

“The riders are upon us—flee quickly!” 
he cried. 

Then, indeed, there was great confusion 
and deray. Some rose up in act to flee. 
But Anton Lennox, who had the heart of a 
soldier in him and the wit of a general, 
commanded the men to stand to their arms, 
putting the women behind them. And 
through the confusion I could see stern- 
faced men moving to the front with guns and 
swords in their hands, These were the disci- 


plined members of the Praying Societies, as 
I learned, whom Cameron and afterwards 
Renwick, drew together into one military 
bond of defence and fellowship. 

For me I stood where I was, the maids 
only being with me; and I felt that, come 
what might, it was my duty to protect them. 
Kate McGhie clasped her hands and stood 
as one that is gripped with fear, yet can 
master it. But Maisie Lennox, who was 
nearest to me, looked over to where her 
father stood at the corner of his company. 
Then, because she was distressed for him 
and knew not what she did, she drew a half- 
knitted stocking out of the pocket that 
swung beneath her kirtle, calmly set the 
stitches in order, and went on knitting as is 
the Galloway custom among the hill-folk 
when they wait for anything. 

There was a great silence—a stillness in 
which one heard his neighbour breathing. 
Through it the voice of Peden rose. 

“ Lord,” he prayed, “ it is Thine enemies’ 
day. Hour and power are allowed to them. 
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They may rot be idle. But hast Thou no 
other work for them to do in their master’s 
service? Send them after those to whom 
Thou hast given strength to flee, for our 
strength’s gone, and there are many weak 
women among us this day. Twine them about 
the hill, O Lord, and cast the lap of thy cloak 
over puir Sandy and thir puir things, and 
save us this one time.” 

So saying he went to the top of a little 
hill near by, from which there is a wide 
prospect. It is called Mount Pleasant. 
From thence he looked all round and waved 
his hands three times. And in a minute 
there befel a wonderful thing. For even as 
his hands beckoned, from behind the ridges 
of the Duchrae and Drumglass, arose the 
level tops of a great sea of mist. It came 
upon the land suddenly as the “haar” that 
in the autumn drives up the eastern valleys 
from the sea. Like a river that rises be- 
hind a dam, it rose, till of a sudden it 
overflowed and came towards us over the 
moorland, moving with a sound like running 
water very far away. 

‘Then Peden the Prophet came hastening 
back to us. 

“Move not one of you out of your 
places !” he cried, “ for the Lord is about to 
send upon us His pillar of cloud.” Then the 
mist came, and made by little and little a 
very thick darkness and Peden said : 

‘“« Lads, the bitterest of the blast is over. 
We shall no more be troubled with them 
this day.” And through the darkness I felt 
a hand placed in mine—whose I could not 
tell, but I hoped plainly that .it might be 
Maisie Lennox’s hand, for, as I have said, she 
was my gossip. At icast I heard no more 
the click of the knitting needles. 

The mist came yet thicker, and through it 
there shone now and then, the flickering 
leme of pale lightning, that flashed about 
us all. Then we heard strangely near us 
the jangling of the accoutrements of the 
troopers and the sound of voices. 

“Curse the Whig’s mist, it has come on 
again! We canna steer for it!” cried a 
voice so near that the hill-men stood closer 
in their ranks, and my own heart leaped till 
I heard it beat irregularly within me. 

We marked the sharp clip clip as the shod 
horses struck the stones with their feet. Now 
and then a man would clatter over his horse’s 
head as the poor beast bogged or stumbled. 


Looking over between the hazel trees, .I 
could faintly discern the steel caps of the 
troopers through the gloom as they wound in 
single file between us and the water-side. It 
was but a scouting party, for in a moment we 
heard the trumpet blow from the main body, 
which had kept the road that winds down to 
the old ford over the Black Water on the 
way from Kirkcudbright to New Galloway 
and Kenmuir. 

In a little the sounds came fainter on 
our ears, and the swing and trample of the 
hoofs grew so far away that we could not 
hear them any more. 

But the great cloud of people stood for 
long time still, no man daring to move. 
It struck me as strange that in that 
concourse of shepherds not so much as a 
dog barked. In a moment I saw the 
reason. Each herd was sitting on the grass 
with his dog’s head in his lap, wrapped in his 
plaid. Then came the scattering of the 
great meeting. Such were the chances 
of our life at that dark time, when brother 
might part from brother and meet no 
more; and when a father might go out 
to look the lambs, and be found by his 
daughter fallen on his face on the heather by 
the sheep ree, with that on his breast that 
was not bonny to see when they turned him 
over. As for me I went home with Maisie 
Lennox and her friend the young lass of 
Glen Vernock, as was indeed my plain duty. 
We walked side by side in silence, for we 
had great thoughts within us of Cameron 
and Peden, and of the Blue Banner of the 
Covenant that was not yet wholly put down. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
BIRSAY THE COBBLER 


So many of the wanderers abode at the 
Duchrae that Maisie Lennox was much 
cumbered with serving; yet in her quiet 
sedate way she would often take a word with 
me in the bygoing, as if to let me feel that I 
was not lonely or forgotten. And it cheered 
me much to find that I was not despised, be- 
cause I was as yet no great fighting man of 
many inches and noble make like my brother 
Sandy. Also I loved women’s converse, 
having been much with my mother—indeed 
never long away from her side till my vain 
adventuring forth to Edinburgh in the matter 
of the sequestering of the Estate. 
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As for Earlstoun we heard it was to be for- 
faulted very soon, and given to Robert Grier 
of Lag, who was a very grab-all among them. 
Indeed no one was better than another, 
for even Claverhouse got Freuch, “in con- 
sideration,” it was quaintly said, ‘*‘ of his good 
service and sufferings.” His brother David 
got another estate in the Shire, and Rothes 
and Lauderdale were as “ free coups” for the 
wealth of the fined and persecuted gentry. 
Whenever there was a man well-to-do and of 
good repute, these men thought it no shame 
to strive to take him in a snare, or to 
get him caught harbouring on his estate 
some intercommuned persons. They rubbed 
hands and nudged one another in Council 
when they heard of a rising in arms. They 
even cried out and shook hands for joy, 
because it gave them colour for more exac- 
tions, and also for keeping an army in the 
field, which with providing and accoutring 
was also very profitable for them. 

But at the Duchrae we abode fairly secure. 
At night we withdrew to the barn, where 
behind the corn-mow a very secure and 
quaint hiding-place had been devised. In 
the barn-wall, as in most of the barns in 
that country-side, there were no windows of 
any size—in fact nothing save a number of 
three-cornered wickets. These were far too 
small to admit the body of a man; but by 
some exercise of ingenious contrivance in 
keeping with the spirit of an evil time, the 
bottom stone of one of these wickets had 
been so constructed that it turned outward 
upon a hinge, which so enlarged the opening 
that one man at a time had no difficulty in 
passing through. This right cunning trap- 
door was in the gable-end of the barn, and 
conducted the fugitive behind the corn-mow 
in which the harvest sheaves were piled to 
the ceiling. Here we lay many a time while 
the troopers raged about the house itself, 
stabbing every suspected crevice of the corn 
and hay with their blades, but leaving us 
quite safe behind the great pleasant-smelling 
mass of the mow. 

Yet for all it was a not unquiet time with 
us, and I do not deny that I had much plea- 
sant fellowship with Maisie Lennox. 

But I have now to tell what befel at the 
Duchrae one Sabbath evening, when the 
pursuit had waxed dull after Bothwell, and 
before the Sanquhar affair had kindled a new 
flame. 


At that time in Galloway, all the tailors, 
shoemakers, and artificers, did their work by 
going from house to house according as the 
several families had need of them. Now 
there was one man, who sat near us at the 
conventicle, whose actions it was impossible 
to mistake. When the troopers were jing- 
ling past beneath us, he flung himself on 
the ground, and thrust his plaid into his 
mouth, to prevent his crying out for fear. 
So pitiful did he look that, when all was 
past, my cousin Wat went over and asked of 
him : 

** What manner of hill-man art thou!” 

For indeed the men of the broad bonnet 
were neither cowards nor nidderlings. But 
this fellow was shaking with fear like the 
aspen in an unequal wind. 

“‘T am poor Birsay the cobbler,” the man 
answered, “ an’ it please yer honour, I like 
not to come so near thae ill loons of 
soldiers.” 

“What sent you to the conventicle, then, 
when you fear the red-coats so greatly?” 
asked my cousin. 

The little man glanced up at my cousin 
with a humoursome gleam in his eyes. He 
was bent together with crouching over his 
lap-stone, and as he walked he threw him- 
self into all kinds of ridiculous postures. 

“Weel,” he said, “ye see it’s no easy 
kennin’ what may happen. I hae seen a 
conventicle scale in a hurry, and leave as 
mony as ten guid plaids on the grund—for- 
bye Bibles and neckerchiefs.” 

“‘ But surely,” I said to the cobbler, “ you 
would not steal what the poor honest folk 
leave behind them in their haste ?” 

The word seemed to startle him greatly. 

‘“‘Na, na; Birsay steals nane, stealin’s no 
canny!” he cried. ‘Them that steals hings 
in a tow—an’ forbye, burns in muckle hell, 
bleezin’ up in fuffin lows juist as the beardie 
auld man Sandy Peden said.” 

And the cobbler illustrated the nature of 
the conflagration with his hand. 

‘“‘ Na, na,” he cried, in the strange yam- 
mering speech of the creature, “ there’s nae 
stealin’ in getherin’ thegither what ither 
folks hae strawed, surely. That’s i’ the guid 
Buik itsel’. An’ then after the bizz is bye, 
and the sough calmed doon, Birsay can 
gang frae auld wife to auld wife, and say to 
ilka yin, ‘ Ye wadna loss ocht lately, did ye, 
guid wife?’ ‘Ay,’ says she. ‘I lost my 
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Bible, my plaid, or my kercher at the field 
preachin’!’ ‘Ay, woman, did ye?’ says I. 
‘They’re terrible loons thae sodgers for 
grippin’ and haudin’. Noo I mak’ shoon 
for a sergeant that has mony a dizzen 0’ 
thae things.’ 

“Wi that the auld wife begins to cock 
her lugs. ‘Maybes he has my Bible!’ ‘I 
wadna’ wunner,’ says I. ‘O man, Birsay,’ 
she says, ‘I hae aye been a freen’ o’ yours, 
ye micht e’en see gin he has it, an’ seek it 
aff him? There’s the texts an’ heads 0’ 
mony sermons 0’ guid Maister Welsh and 
precious Maister Guthrie in the hinner end 
o’ the buik!’ 

«So, says I, aff-hand like, ‘supposin’ 
noo, juist supposin’ that Sergeant Mul- 
feather has gotten your bit buik, an’ that 
for freendship to me he was wullin’ to 
pairt wi’t, what wad the bit buik be worth 
to ye. Ye see it’s treason to hae sic a 
thing, and rank conspiracy to thig and 
barter to get it back—but what wull freends 
no do to obleege yin anither ?’” 

“ Ay, man, Birsay,” I said, to encourage 
him, for I saw that the iittle man loved to 
talk. ‘An’ what wull the auld body do 
then ?” 

“Faith, she'll gie me siller to tak’ to 
Sergeant Mulfeather and get back her bit 
buikie. An’ that’s juist what Birsay wull do 
wi’ richt guid wull,” he concluded cantily. 

“And hae ye ony mair to tell me, 
Birsay?” I asked him. For his talk 
cheered the day, and as for belief, there 
was no reason that one should believe more 
than seemed good of Birsay’s conversation. 

“ Ay, there’s yae thing mair that Birsay 
has to say to ye. You an’ that braw lad wi’ 
the e’en like a lassie’s are no richt Whigs, 
I’m jaloosin’. Ye’ll aiblins be o’ the same 
way 0’ thinkin’ as mysel’!” 

At this I pretended to be much discon- 
certed, and said: ‘‘ Wheesht, wheesht, 
Birsay! Be canny wi’ your tongue! Mind 
whaur ye are. What mean you?” 

“Trust Birsay,” he returned cunningly, 
cocking his frowsy head like a year-old 
sparrow. ‘Gin the King, honest man, 
never comes to mair harm than you an’ 
me wusses him, he’ll come gey weel oot o’ 
some o’ the ploys that they blame him 
for.” 

“How kenned ye, Birsay,” I said, to 
humour him, “ that we werna Whigs ?” 


“QO, I kenned brawly by the fashion 0’ 
your shoon. Thae shoon were never made 
for Whigs, but for honest King’s folk. Na, 
na, they dinna gree weel wi’ the moss-broo 
ava—thae sort wi’ the narrow nebs and 
single soles. Only decent, sweerin’, regaird- 
less folk, that wuss the King weel, tryst shoon 
like them!” 

It was clear that Birsay thought us as 
great traitors and spies in the camp as he 
was himself. So he opened his heart to us. 
It was not a flattering distinction, but as the 
confidence of the little man might be an 
element in our own safety and that of our 
friends on some future occasion, I felt 
that we would assuredly not undeceive 
him. 

But we had to pay for the distinction, 
for from that moment he favoured us with 
a prodigious deal of his conversation, which, 
to tell the truth, savoured but seldom of wit 
and often of sculduddery. 

Birsay had no sense of his personal dis- 
honour, and would tell the most alarming 
story to his own discredit, without wincing 
in the least. He held it proof of his 
superior caution that he had always 
managed to keep his skin safe, and so 
there was no more to be said. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Birsay, “these are no 
canny times to be amang the wild hill-folk. 
Yin wad need to be weel payed for it a’. 
There’s the twa black McMichaels—they | 
wad think nae mair o’ splatterin’ your harns 
again the dyke than o’ killin’ a whutterick. 
Deil a hair. An’ then, on the ither hand, 
there’s ill-contrived turn-coats like Westerha’ 
that wad aye be pluff-pluffin’ poother and 
shot at puir men as if they were muirfowl. 
An’ he’s no parteecler eneuch ava wha he 
catches, an’ never will listen to a word. 

‘‘ Then there’s the awesome nichts whan 
the ghaists and warlocks are aboot. I 
canna bide the nicht ava. God’s daylicht 
is guid eneuch for Birsay, an’ as lang as the 
sun shines, there’s nae fear o’ deil or witch- 
wife gettin’ haud o’ the puir cobbler chiel! 
But when the gloamin’ cuddles doon intil 
the lap o’ the nicht, and the corp-cannles lowe 
i? the bogs, an’ ye hear the deils lauchin’ 
and chunnerin’ to themselves in a’ the 
busses at the road-sides, I declare every 
stound o’ manhood flees awa’ clean oot 0’ 
Birsay’s heart, an’ he wad like to dee but 
for thocht o’ the Aftercome. An’ ’deed, 
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in the mirk-eerie midnicht, whether he’s 
fearder to dee or to leeve, puir Birsay disna 
ken!” 

“But, Birsay,” I said, “ill-doers are ill- 
dreaders. Gin ye were to drap a’ this 
thievery an’ clash-carryin’ wark, ye wadna 
be feared o’ man or deil!” 

“Weel do I ken,” Birsay said, “that 
siccan ploys are no for the like o’ me; but 
man, ye see, like ither folk I’m terrible 
fond o’ the siller. An’ there’s nocht so 
comfortin’, when a’ thae things are yammer- 
in’ to get haud o’ ye, as the thocht that ye 
hae a weel-filled stockin’-fit whaur nane but 
yersel can get haud o’t!” 

And the creature writhed himself in glee 
and slapped his thigh. 

*Yae stockin’ fu’, man,” he said, “ an 
tied wi’ a string, an’ the ither begun, an’ as 
far up as the instep. O man, it’s blythe to 
think on!” 

«But heard ye o’ the whummel I gat aff 
this verra Duchrae kitchen laft ?” said Birsay. 
He often came over in the gloaming on a 
news-gathering expedition. For it was a 
pleasure to give him news of a kind; and 
my cousin, who had not a great many 
occupations since Kate McGhie had gone 
back to the great House of Balmaghie, took 
a special delight in making up stories of so 
ridiculous a nature that Birsay, retailing 
them at headquarters, would without doubt 
soon find his credit gone. 

“The way o’ that was this,” Birsay con- 
tinued. “As I telled ye, I gang frae hoose 
to hoose in the exercise o’ my trade, for 
there’s no sic a suitor i’ the country-side as 
Birsay, though he says it himsel’, an’ no 
siccan water-ticht shoon as his ever gaed on 
the fit o? man. Weel, it was ae nicht last 
winter, i’ the short days, Birsay was to begin 
wark at the Duchrae at sax by the clock, an’ 
whan it comes to coontin’ hours wi’ auld 
Anton Lennox o’ the Duchrae, ye maun 
begin or the clock has dune the strikin’. 
Faith an’ a’ the Lennoxes are the same, 
they'll haud the nose o’ ye to the grund- 
stane—an’ the weemen o’ them are every 
hair as bad as the men. There’s auld 
Lucky Lennox o’ Lennox Plunton—what 
said ye ?—aweel, I'll gang on wi’ my story 
gin ye like, but what’s a’ the steer so 
sudden, the nicht’s afore us? 

‘“‘ As I was sayin’, I had to start at Auld 
Anton’s on the Monday mornin’, gey an’ 


early, so I thocht I wad do my travellin’ in 
time o’ day, an’ get to the Duchrae afore 
the gloamin’ ; an’ in that way I wad get the 
better o’ the bogles, the deils o’ the bogs, 
the black horse o’ the Hollan Lane, an’ 2’ 
sic uncanny cattle. 

*¢ But I minded that the auld tod, Anton 
Lennox, was a terrible man for examinin’ in 
the Carritches, an’ aye speer-speerin’ at ye 
what is the Reason Annexed to some per- 
fectly unreasonable command—an’ that kind 
o’ talk disna suit Birsay ava. So what did 
I do but started ower in the afternoon, an’ 
gat there juist aboot the time whan the kye 
are milkit, an’ a’ the folk eyther at the byre 
or in the stable. 

“‘So I watched my chance frae the end o’ 
the hoose, an’ when no a leevin’ soul was to 
be seen, I slippit up the stairs, speelin’ on 
the rungs o’ the ladder wi’ my stockin’ soles 
as quiet as pussy. 

“Then whan I got to the middle o’ the 
laft, whaur the big hole o’ the lum is, wi’ the 
reek hingin’ thick afore it gangs oot at the 
riggin’ o’ the hoose, I keekit doon; an’ there 
at the table, wi’ his elbows on the wood, sat 
Auld Anton takin’ his lesson oot o’ the big 
Bible, like the bauld auld Whig that he is, 
his whinger in a leather tashe swingin’ ahint 
him. It’s a queerie thing that for a’ sae 
often as I hae telled the curate aboot him, 
he has never steered him. There maun be 
something no very thorough aboot the 
curate, an’ he none so great a hero wi’ the 
pint stoup either, man! 

“ Aweel, as the forenicht slippit on, an’ 
the lassies cam’ in frae the byre, an’ the 
lads frae the stable, it was just as I expected. 
They drew up their stools aboot the hearth, 
got oot their Bibles an’ warmed their taes. 
Lord preserve me, to see them sittin’ sae 
croose an’ canty ower Effectual Callin’ an’ 
Reason Annexed,as gin theyhad been crackin’ 
an’ singin’ in a change-hoose! They’re a 
queer fowk thae Whigs. It wad hae scun- 
nered a soo! An’ twa-three neebours cam’ 
in by to get the benefit o’ the exerceeses! 
Faith! if Clavers had chanced to come by 
the road, he wad hae landed a right bonny 
flaucht o’ them, for there wasna yin o’ the 
rive but had grippit sword at either o’ the 
twa risin’s. For a’ the auld carles had been 
at Pentland an’ a’ the young plants o’ grace 
had been at Bothwell—ay, an’ Auld Anton 
an’ twa-three mair had been at them baith. 
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An’ gin there had been a third he wad hae 
been there too, for he’s a grim auld carle, 
baith gash an’ steeve, wi’ his Bible an’ his 
brass-muntit pistols an’ his’ Effectual 
Callin’! 

““Then bywhiles, atween the spells o’ the 
questions, some o’ the young yins fell a- 
talkin’, for even Auld Anton canna haud the 
tongues 0’ the young birkies ; an’ amang ither 
things what did the loons do but start 
to lay their ill-scrapit tongues on me, an’ 
begood to misca’ puir Birsay for a’ that was 
ill!” 

“ ¢ Listeners hear nae guid o’ themselves,’ 
is an auld-farrant say, Birsay,” I said. 

“ Aweel,” the suiter went on, “ that’s as 
maybe. At ony rate it was ‘ Birsay this’ an’ 
« Birsay that,’ till every porridge-fed speldron 
an’ ill-gabbit mim-moo’ed hizzie had a lick at 
puir Birsay. 

‘But at the lang an’ last the auld man heard 
them at it, an’ he was juist the man to let 
them hear aboot it on the deafest side o’ 
their heids. He was aye a don at reprovin’, 
was Auld Anton. No mony o’ the preachers 
could haud a can’le to him at the job.” 

“ Ts it no a gey queer thing,” said Birsay, 
breaking off his story, “ that when we set to 
an’ curse a’ an’ sundry, they ca’ it profane 
sweerin’, an’ misca’ us for awesome sinners ; 
but when they lay their tongues to their 
enemies an’ curse them, it’s ca’ed a Testi- 
mony an’ printed in a buik ?” 

The thing did indeed strike me as strange, 
but I desired to keep Birsay to his story, so 
I only said : 

‘‘ But, Birsay, what did the auld man say 
to them when he heard them misca’in’ 
you?” 

“Qh, he e’en telled them that it wad fit 
them better to look to their ain life an’ con- 
versation, an’ that it wad be tellin’ them yae 
day, gin they had made as guid a job o’ their 
life wark as Birsay made 0’ his bits o’ shoon 
—a maist sensible an’ just observe! Faith, 
the auld tod is nane sae ill an auld carle, 
though siccan a dour and maisterfu’ Whig. 
He kens guid wark when he sees it! 

“So when they were a’ sittin’ gey an’ 
shame-faced under this reproof—whang! 
Doon on the hearthstane fell my suitor’s 
elshin—the cankersome thing had slippit 
oot o’ my pooch an’ drappit ower the edge 
’ the hole in the laft aboon the fire 
place. 


*«¢ Preserve us,’ I thought to mysel’, ‘ it’s 
a’ by wi’ Birsay noo. ‘They'll be up the 
stair swarmin’ like a bee’s byke.’ But when 
I keekit ower, they were a’ sittin’ gapin’ at 
the elshin that had stottit on to the floor. 
An’ what wi’ me steerin’ an’ lookin’ ower 
the edge, clash fell my braid knife, that I 
cut the leather wi’, oot o’ my pooch. 

“It fell on the clean stane, an’ then lap 
to the side, nearly on to the knees o’ a great 
fat gussie o’ a loon they ca’ Jock Wabster. 
An’ Jock was in siccan a hurry to get oot 0’ 
the road o’ the thing—for he thocht it wasna 
canny—that he owerbalanced himsel’, and, 
certes! ower he gaed amang the lassies, 
stool an’ a’, wi’ an awesome clatter. An’ a’ 
the lassies cried oot wi’ fricht an’ gruppit the 
lad they likit best, for there’s a deal o’ human 
nature even amang the Whigs, that the 
Covenants canna fettle, nor yet Effectual 
Callin’ keep in bounds, and nae doot there’s 
Reason Annexed for that to !” 

“‘ My sang, but whan auld Anton got him 
straucht on his chair again, whatna tongue- 
threshin’ did he no gie the lasses, an’ indeed 
a’ the lave o’ them. He caa’ed them for 
a’thing that was bad, an’ telled them what 
kin’ o’ black ill consciences they bood hae 
to be feared o’ a wee bit thing that was but 
wood an’ airn. But when they showed him 
the knife whaur it lay glintin’ on the hearth 
(for nae man o’ them daured to touch it), 
Anton was a wee thing staggered himsel’, 
‘an’ said it was a sign sent to reprove them 
for speakin’ aboot puir Birsay on a Sabbath 
nicht. ‘It was a deil’s portent,’ he said, 
‘an’ nae mortal man ever forged that steel, 
an’ gin onybody touched it he wadna 
wunner but it wad burn him to the bane, 
comin’ direc’ frae sic a place as it had doot- 
less loupit frae.’ 

“This tickled me sae terribly that I 
creepit a wee nearer to see the auld tod’s 
face as he laid it aff to them aboot the deil’s 
elshin an’ his leather knife—that had baith 
been bocht frae Rab Tamson, the hardware 
man in the Vennel o’ Dumfries, an’ wasna 
payed for yet! When what d’ye think hap- 
pened ? 

“Na, ye couldna guess—weel, I creepit 
maybe a hair ower near the edge. The auld 
rotten board gied way wi’ me, an’ doon Birsay 
fell amang the peats on the hearthstane, 
landin’ on my hinderlands wi’ a dbrange that 
nearly brocht the hoose doon. I gaed yae 
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skelloch as I fell, but, gracious me,” said 
Birsay, waving his hands, “that was as 
naething to the scraich that the fowk aboot 
the fire gied. They scattered like a flock o’ 
wild deuks when a chairge o’ shot splairges 
amang them. They thocht the ill auld boy 
was comed into the midst o’ them, an’ wi’ 
yae consent they made for the door. Jock 
Wabster took the hill baa-haain’ like a calf 
as he ran, and even bauld Auld Anton stood 
by the door cheek wi’ his sword point atween 
him an’ the deil whummelt on his hearth- 
stane ! 

** But I didna bide lang amang the reed 
peats, as ye may guess. I was scramblin’ 
oot, whan the auld man gruppit me by the 
cuff o’ the neck, an’, maybes because he 
had been a kennin’ frichtit himsel’, he gied 
puir Birsay an awesome warm pair o’ lugs. 
He near dang me stupit. Gin I had gane 


to the laft to escape Effectual Callin’, he 
didna scruple to gie me Effectual Daudin’, 
an’ that without ony speerin’ or as muckle’s 
a single reason annexed ! ” 

* And what,” I said, “came of Jock 
Wabster ?” 

Deed as for Jock,” said Birsay, ‘ there- 
upon he got great experience o’ religion and 
gaed to join John Gib and his company on 
the Flowe o’ the Deerslunk, where Maister 
Lennox vanquished them. But he didna 
catch Jock, for Jock said gin he had beat 
the deil flat-fit in a race, he wasna feared 
for ony Lennox o’ the squad. But Jock 
was aye ower great wi’ the weemen 
folk, an’ sae John Gib’s notions juist suited 
him.” 

Here Birsay made an end of his story, 
for Anton Lennox himself came in, and of 
him Birsay stood in great and wholesome awe. 





QUEEN MARY’S JEWELS 


By ANDREW LANG 


=\HE books of the poet, the 
4/ arms of the hero, and the 
jewels of the beauty, are the 
relics which posterity most 
dearly cherishes. We could 
—=<=—% not look unmoved on a 
volume that Shakespeare had owned, on the 
sword of Claverhouse, on a ring or ouche of 
Mary Stuart. These jewels were once very 
numerous and beautiful, for the art of her 
period excelled all in enamelled settings, as 
charming as the diamonds and rubies which 
they set off were rich and rare. Connected 
with them is a singular, if hardly credible, 
anecdote which shows how romance still 
hovered above all that was once a Stuart’s, 
even after the last of the direct line had 
died, a priest, and a pensioner of the 
reigning sovereign. 

The inventories of Queen Mary’s posses- 
sions, as they existed before her fall from 
the throne, were admirably edited for the 
Bannatyne Club, with a learned preface and 
notes, by Dr. Joseph Robertson, in 1863. 
Some inventories made during the eighteen 
years of her captivity are printed by Prince 





Labanoff, in “ Lettres de Marie Stuart.” * 
There are also lists made out by friends or 
foes, English or Scots, who, at various times, 
had the Queen’s treasures in their keeping. 
For the purpose of our mysterious little 
tale, we may pass over the lists of jewels till 
we reach the Inventory of 1566. On June 
19, the Queen, in Edinburgh Castle, gave 
birth to James VI. The toils and dangers 
which she had endured and risked, the 
shock of Rizzio’s murder almost in her very 
presence, had shaken her health. She con- 
templated death with steady courage, and 
bade one of her Maries, Mary Livingstone, 
draw up a list of her jewels, that she might 
bequeath them, in case of her decease, to- 
her friends. The original document was 
discovered among unassorted law papers, at 
the Register Office, in 1854. It was first 
published in 1863; facts to be kept in 
memory. The document has water-stains. 
Mary leaves the Great Harry, gift of Henri 
II. of France, and the best of her gems, to 
the Crown, pour memoyre de moy. A 
diamond cross is left to the Crown, “in 


* Vol. vii. pp. 229-274. 
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memory of the Lorraine Alliance.” Seven 
jewels are left to the future queens of 
Scotland (she was the last but one) and the 
settings are never to be altered. Jewels are 
left to her foreign kindred and friends, such 
as the Guises and to the daughter of Moray, 
her illegitimate brother. The ladies of Mar, 
Argyll, Livingston, and others are remem- 
bered. There are twenty-six bequests to 
Darnley, including jewelled watches, diamond 
chains richly enamelled, and the wedding- 
ring, enamelled in red, and diamonded, au 
Roy qui me le donne. Yet Moray had the 
impudence to say, among other charges 
brought by him against Mary, before Eliza- 
beth’s commissioners, that Mary had left 
nothing to her husband! He also accused 
her of playing golf after Darnley’s death. 
Bothwell is to have a black enamel ring, 
with a diamond, and a jewel with many 
diamonds. ‘The Maries and the Maids are 
remembered. 

Now we come to our mystery! 

The most singular of these unfulfilled 
bequests are those to Joseph Rizzio, brother 
and successor as private secretary of the 
murdered David. Joseph was a boy of 
eighteen. According to the French 
ambassador, he was appointed to David’s 
place ten days after David’s death, “ whence 
men of ill-will take occasion to revile, as the 
Queen shows her mind to advance him 
greatly, he being but a boy of eighteen, and 
of no competence in affairs.” After June 
1556, he fell under some suspicion of 
dishonesty. On Darnley’s murder, more 
suspicions were aroused. Before the meeting 
of the Parliament, in April 1567, he left 
Scotland. According to Paris, a French- 
man connected with Darnley’s death, Joseph 
departed by Mary’s desire. Ifthe celebrated 
Casket Letters of Mary to Bothwell are 
genuine, Darnley, while in Glasgow, wished 
Mary to dismiss Joseph. 

To this Joseph Rizzio there are three 
bequests in the inventory of June, 1566. 
There is a pendant with ten rubies ex fortue, 
and a pearl attached; “ A Josef que son 
frere mavoyt done.” David Rizzio had 
grown rich by presents, and even Moray 
had given him a “ fair diamond.” 

He could thus afford to be generous, 
Then there is an emerald ring, enamelled in 
white, and also a jewel containing “ twenty- 
one diamonds, small and large.” This 


jewel does not occur in earlier inventories. 
The ring is “to be given by Joseph to the 
person whom I have named to him.” The 
diamond jewel is “to be given by Joseph to 
the person whom I have named to him, 
from whom he is to take a receipt.” 

Dr. Robertson says, “ They are to be 
carried to one whose name the Queen has 
spoken in her new secretary’s ear, but does 
not trust herself to write. It would be idle 
now to seek to pry into the mystery, which 
was then so anxiously guarded.” * 

Extraordinary as it may seem, the mystery 
was once perhaps on the point of being 
divulged, in our own century, by a young 
officer who knew nothing about it! The 
reader is requested kindly to suspend his 
“common-sense,” otherwise he will not 
enjoy the following story. 

In 1851 Dr. William Gregory, M.D., 
F.R.S., was Professor of Chemistry in Edin- 
burgh University. He published in this 
year (1851), “ Letters to a Candid Inquirer 
on Animal Magnetism.” The doctor was 
far from sceptical on occult matters, and, 
though honest, appears, in several cases, to 
have given his faith very lightly. Thus he 
encumbers his pages with common ghost 
stories, some received from Sir David Brew- 
ster, but absolutely unvouched for by the 
names of the seers, or by any other evidence. 
The good, easy doctor believed much in a 
certain Major Buckley, who practised hypno- 
tism, or mesmerism. The gallant Major’s 
experiments were such as have not been 
repeated with success by later men of science 
in the schools of Paris, or Nancy, or by Mr. 
Gurney. Having selected a likely subject, 
Major Buckley would try to make him 
clairvoyant. Now it need not be said that 
perhaps no instance of clairvoyance in the 
hypnotised subject is now accepted as valid 
even by the extreme left of scientific students 
of hypnotism, though several alleged examples 
have been discussed by them. By members 
of the right—say Dr. Ernest Hart—we may 
suppose that cases of this kind would not 
even be discussed. 

The Major’s method was, having first 
caught his subject, to make “slow passes 
from his own forehead to his own chest. 
If this produces a blue light in his face, 
strongly visible, the subject will probably 
acquire conscious clairvoyance, and will see 


* Robertson. Preface, p. lvi. 
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what is within a closed box, or a nut.” 
They describe the blue light as “ rendering 
the box or nut transparent.” The Major 
had forty-four patients, who could read 
mottoes in nut-shells. Clearly, if patients 
thus gifted are so common, the uncommon 
factor is—a mesmerist like Major Buckley. 
Now orthodox hypnotism recognises no 
occult, or “magnetic,” power of any kind 
in any hypnotiser : the patient does everything 
himself, by fixed gaze, expectancy, and so 
on. Of course, he cannot see into a box! 
Mr. Gurney, however, was inclined to suspect 
that there zs some kind of influence, not 
understood, in some hypnotic agents or 
mesmerisers. 

Now for the strange story of the Queen’s 
jewels. On November 15, 1845, says the 
Major’s journal, he hypnotised a young 
officer. This young man, in trance, said, 
“JT have had a strange dream about your 
ring,” or rather about the stone in the ring, 
a “medallion” (cameo?) of Antony and 
Cleopatra. He alleged that this medallion 
had been given to Queen Mary “ by a man, 
a foreigner, with other things, from Italy. 
It came from Naples. It was not the same 
gold ”—that is, it was now in a new setting. 
‘‘She wore it only once. The person who 
gave it to her was a musician.” He then, 
making as if copying from an_ invisible 
document, wrote the name RIZZIE or 
RIZZIO, and went on writing. Rizzio was 
a musician, but he spelled his name Riccio. 
*‘ All this is secret,” the young officer said. 
He said that he saw a piece of vellum: in 
the middle was a diamond cross. “The 
smallest diamond is bigger than ¢Ais,” pointing 
to one of four carats. There were thus 
‘diamonds small and large,” as in the 
secret bequest. “It was worn out of sight 
by Mary. The vellum has been shown in 
the House of Lords.” (Of Scotland, or at 
the Westminster Commission on the Casket 
Letters?) The young officer averred that 
he now saw the diamonds in a secret hiding 
place of a manor used as a farmhouse. The 
ring with the medallion was taken off Mary’s 
finger by a man who, in jealousy, threw it 
“into the water.” She was then “being 
carried in a kind of bed with curtains.” 
There actually exists mention, in an inventory, 
of the queen’s litter, with gold fringed 
curtains of velvet cramoisie. She usually 
rode, but before her confinement may, or 


rather must, have gone about in a litter when 
that could be done conveniently. 

The young man now copied out the docu- 
ment on vellum, and, three weeks later, being 
again hypnotised, he corrected it. It was of 
this fashion : a sheet of vellum, decorated at 
the corners with leaves and flowers of the 
thistle, illuminated in gold. Being in Edin- 
burgh Castle one day, after writing this 
article, I chanced to look up at the ceiling 
of the chamber wherein James VI. was 
born. It is panelled in squares, and, at 
each corner of each square, behold the 
flowers of the thistle! These were painted 
in 1617. Did the young officer know it? 
In the centre of the document was laid the 
diamond jewel, which bore (in enamel?) 
the letters M.S., “a small word,” and R. 
On the vellum was written : 

Vous Amez par . ... [a blur caused by 
the mould] vous etes bonne. Votre Ami. 

Par... . must be parceque. 

Dr. Gregory suggests that Rizzio may have 
given Mary a “ring or a cross, though so 
very valuable a present is more likely to have 
come from the Pope through Rizzio.” We 
do not know that the Pope gave Mary any 
jewels. On January 31, 1565-66, she con- 
gratulated herself on the elevation of Pius V., 
and had sent to him the Bishop of Dunblane, 
as her agent. On July 17, 1566, she acknow- 
ledges a present of money from Pius V. He 
may have also sent her a jewel. But, in sup- 
posing that Rizzio could not have given the 
Queen a valuable ornament, Dr. Gregory 
shows plainly enough that he did not know 
the inventory of 1566. This was found three 
years after his book was published. That 
Major Buckley or the young officer should 
have been acquainted, in 1845, with a docu- 
ment hidden away among unsorted law papers 
in the Register House, is inconceivable. 
Yet, in the inventory of 1566, we have 
proof that Rizzio did make a valuable present 
of a rubied jewel to the Queen. And we find 
that the Queen had a dague or pendant (not 
a ring) of “ twenty-one diamonds, great and 
small,” which she intended to send by the 
hands of her private secretary, Joseph, 
Rizzio’s brother, to a person whom she had 
reasons for not naming publicly. Was that 
mysterious person the Pope, and was he 
the original donor of the diamonds which, as 
the young officer said, “ the Queen wore out 
of sight” ? 
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The jewel in question is not found 
in the catalogues before 1566, and was pro- 
bably a recent acquisition. Mary cannot 
have meant to send it secretly to Bothwell, 
for, as we saw, she made two bequests to 
him, with every circumstance of publicity. 
The name of the intended recipient thus 
remains a mystery. Fancy suggests a rela- 
tion of Chastelard or the Pope. 

The young officer left England, and no 
further experiments were tried on him by 
Mr. Buckley. We are left to guess where 
the ruined manor-house is that holds the 
diamonds in its keeping. 

If we remember that all this tale was pub- 
lished three years before the inventory of 
1566 was discovered or known to exist, it 
must be admitted that the coincidence of 
alleged visions and historical fact, as to Dr. 
Robertson’s mystery of the diamonds, is very 
remarkable. In 1851, when Dr. Gregory 
published his tale, probably no human being 
knew that Mary had received valuable gifts 
from Rizzio, nor that she possessed a jewel set 
“ with twenty-one diamonds, small and large,” 
about which there hung mysterious associa- 
tions. The “ vision,” then, was fairly accurate, 
or, if the Major fabled, his invention, with the 
detail of the journey “in a kind of curtained 
bed,” perhaps the litter of velvet cramoisie, 
was well inspired. As to the Major’s own 
cameo, on reflection, if the vision was truthful, 
it could hardly appear in the catalogue of 
jewels. Darnley might have thrown it into the 
water before the inventory and the will were 
made, perhaps, as it was only worn once, 
before Rizzio was murdered. Fancy suggests 
that the occasion, the journey in a litter, may 
have been from Seaton—where it was 
intended to murder Rizzio—to Edinburgh. 
There was also a plan for killing him as he 
played tennis with Darnley.* 

For the rest, the jewels are almost all 
described as decorated with enamel, in the 
charming style of the age. 

The dispersion of Mary’s jewels began 
after the slaying of Darnley. In May, 1567, 
she coined the golden font sent by Elizabeth 
for the baptism of James. According to the 
Earl of Morton and hearsay evidence of a 
soldier, Bothwell received jewels to the value 
of £6000. These Bothwell, on his flight, 
left in Edinburgh Castle. On June 17, 


* Letter to Cosimo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 
Labanoff. Vol. vii. p. 72. 


1567, the Lords rebellious took an inventory 
of the Queen’s goods at Holyrood, says 
Calderwood, and Adam Blackwood says 
that they took the goods, too, “ of which she 
and her son could recover very little.” When 
Moray visited her in prison at Loch Leven, 
she bade him take charge of her jewels, and 
he had them by September 10, 1567. On 
May 1, 1568, Mary wrote to Elizabeth, com- 
plaining that she could not return to the 
English Queen a ring, a talisman of amity 
and protection, because it was in Moray’s 
hands. On Mary’s escape, she got the ring, 
and sent it to Elizabeth, and on the strength 
of this talisman herself passed into England, 
to what end we know. By April, 1568, 
Moray was secretly trying to sell some of the 
jewels in London. He succeeded, Elizabeth 
paying £3000. Some very valuable pearls 
were among the chief pieces for which 
Elizabeth, who starved her navy and her 
ambassadors, paid this considerable sum. 
Moray met a richly-deserved fate at the hand 
of “injured Bothwellhaugh,” in January 
1570. His wife kept her grip on the “ Great 
Harry” and other precious objects. But 
most of Mary’s diamonds were left in the 
castle, wherein they lay, while Kirkaldy of 
Grange held that strength for the captive 
Queen. Grange sent some for sale to 
London, where they were detained, others 
to France; many, it is said, to an agent of 
Elizabeth’s. Just before the fall of the 
Castle some jewels were secreted in a crevice 
of the rock; others were obtained by Sir 
William Drury, who commanded the English 
troops in the siege. The hidden stones and 
the regalia were easily discovered. From 
Drury, from Moray’s widow, and from 
tradesmen, Morton extorted most of the 
remaining jewels, including the “Great 
Harry.” In 1578, James VI. recovered a great 
deal of the plunder from Morton. The 
diamond of the “‘ Great Harry,” James, on his 
accession to the English throne, added to a 
piece called the “ Mirror of Great Britain.” 
When Elizabeth had her heart’s desire— 
when Mary’s head had fallen on the block— 
a catalogue of her goods was made at 
Fotheringay, on February 20, 1586-87. We 
find “a little tablet of gold enamelled, con- 
taining the picture of the King of Scots.” 
Sir George Clerk of Penicuik possesses a 
similar gold case, enamelled with very small 
miniatures of Mary and of her son James VI. 
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Miniatures of the French King and Queen, 
Mary had in a blue-enamelled book of 
gold. “A little bird of gold, enamelled 
green,” is probably the parrot which we 
meet in an early inventory. There is 
an enamelled boy (sometimes called “a 
Cupid”), from happier days, her first hus- 
band’s gift, with rubies, diamonds, and a 
great pearl. Her first husband’s miniature, 
in an enamel case, was still with her, and 
a gold and pearl martin, also in the old 
inventories. A jewel in the form of a tortoise 
may be the rubied fortue, the gift of David 
Rizzio. Several trinkets the Queen be- 
queathed to Bastian Pagez, who was married 
on the night of Darnley’s slaying. There are 
altogether about eighty pieces of jewelry and 
objects of jeweler’s art, but of diamonds, only 
two or three, and these small. 

Such were the jetsam of so many wrecks, 
wrecks of happiness, power, even of good 
name and fame, sorrows wherein all was lost, 
save courage and faith. 

The later fortunes of Queen Mary’s jewels 
are scarcely to be traced. As we have seen, 
James VI. altered the setting of the “Great 
Harry,” and we may conceive that the same 
fate befell many of the trinkets rescued from 
Lady Moray, and from Morton, while owners 
of the diamonds sold to Elizabeth and to 
private purchasers would not be more 
scrupulous. Fashions in jewelry change, 
diamonds and rubies abide, but the stones, 
re-set, are no longer to be recognised. The 
Civil Wars must have scattered the jewels of 
Charles I., and his queen, we know, was 
reduced to rewarding the faithful with locks 
of hair enclosed in cases of crystal. In 1688, 
James II. carried many of his possessions to 
France, where they also were unfortunate. 
His son, the Chevalier de St. George, added 
to his own the Sobieski jewels, brought by his 
wife, Maria Clementina. Her portraits show 
her wearing many of these objects, which 
descended to Prince Charles and the Duke of 
York. The Prince pawned his share, as did 
the Duke of York, for the expenses of 1745, 
but he seems to have recovered many of them 
which were worn, Sir Horace Mann says, by 
Charles’s daughter, the Duchess of Albany. 
On her death, Cardinal York was the heir, 


but he had to part with his jewels, when 
the revolutionary French armies were in 
Italy. 

The Stuart Exhibition, in 1889, rallied a 
few of these objects of art. The Duke of 
Norfolk lent the Queen’s gold rosary and 
crucifix, and her necklet of pearls, which 
descended from the Countess Arundel to 
the Howards of Corbey. Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh sent several pieces, including a 
tankard of agate, derived from Sir James 
Balfour, who secured the fatal Casket and 
its contents for the Rebel Lords. The 
catalogue funnily calls this perfidious man 
“her faithful adherent!” Mr. Murray 
Threipland, of Fingask, lent a watch of the 
Queen’s, and Mr. James Fraser-Tytler 
another watch, given to one of her atten- 
dants on the day before her death. Her 
signet ring, as Queen of France, is in the 
British Museum. A gold ring, with an 
intaglio portrait of her on chalcedony, once 
the property of the Cardinal Duke of York, 
was lent by Captain Anstruther Thomson. 

Other such relics may have been among 
the family rings left by Prince Charles, in 
1746, with Cluny Macpherson, but these he 
recovered, it seems, after he came to his 
titular throne and void inheritance, in 1766. 
Lord Aberdeen has an enamelled pendant, 
given by Mary to Sir Patrick Gordon. 
Most interesting of all is a jewel mentioned 
in the Fotheringay catalogue made after 
her death, an enamelled figure of a boy, set 
with diamonds, rubies, and pearls, a gift 
from the Dauphin at the time of her first 
marriage. This charming and melancholy 
relic, which accompanied Mary as Queen 
of France, as Dowager of France, as Queen 
of Darnley and of Bothwell, and as a captive 
to her dying day, belongs to Mr. James 
Fraser-Tytler. It is figured in the illustrated 
catalogue of the Stuart Exhibition. The boy 
is trying to catch a mouse. 

Such are some of the most notable relics 
of the famous unhappy Queen of Scots. If 
things inanimate can be haunted, as it were, 
by a mystic trace of great human passions, 
few of the toys and trinkets of tne dead 
have a richer heritage of memories than the 
jewels of Queen Mary. 
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SOME LETTERS FROM MISS MITFORD 


By MARGARET HOWITT 


N “Recollections of a Literary Life,” 
published in 1851, Mary Russell Mit- 
ford remarks in chapter xiv: “ Mar- 
ried authors we have had of all ages 

and of all countries . .. from the ducal 
pair of Newcastle walking stately and stiff 
under their strawberry-leafed coronets, to 
William and Mary Howitt, ornaments of a 
sect to whom coronets are an abomination.” 
And of the Society of Friends, she wrote 
as early as September 18, 1815, to Sir 
William Elford *: “I can’t help having 
a sneaking kindness for the sect, not 


*« The Life and Letters of Mary Russell Mitford,” first 
series, vol. i. 319. 


perhaps for its religious tenets, but for its 
peaceableness, its industry, its simplicity and 
its frankness. I do not dislike their singu- 
larity either. In our present high state of 
civilisation people are so much alike, that 
anything at all odd comes on one with the 
freshness and character of an antique coin 
amongst smooth shillings.” 

It was not, however, for their then con- 
nection with Friends or for any individual 
peculiarity that Miss Mitford cultivated 
the acquaintance of these married writers 
during the third decade of this century ; but 
rather for the solace and enjoyment which 
she derived from their sympathy with her 
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favourite pursuits. Mrs. Pereira, in her 
appreciative article on “ Miss Mitford and 
Our Village” in the July number of Goop 
Worps for 1894, has given us a succinct 
résumé of that poor lady’s care-burdened 
existence, a career that was made still more 
deplorable by her infatuated admiration of 
her spendthrift father, Dr. Mitford, to whose 
sins and follies she remained blind to the 
last. Whilst he squandered away fortune 
after fortune in gambling and self-indulgence, 
she, his only child, loathing debt, lived by 
preference in a labourer’s cottage, clad in 
mean attire, devouring every book that came 
in her way, and cultivating a garden which 
cost her no outlay as her friends and neigh- 
bours vied with each other in supplying 
her with seeds and plants. In William and 
Mary Howitt she met with flower rearers 
and tenders, whose hearts like her own 
were in the fields and woods, whose minds 
revelled in true poetry and eloquent prose, 
whether written or spoken, and who, whilst 
striving after a healthy enjoyment of life, had 
an equally fine feeling for the drama—al- 
though with my parents it was confined to 
the spirit, whereas Miss Mitford had not only 
been conversant from childhood with the stage 
and acquainted with eminent actors, but she 
had composed four successful tragedies. 

On May 23, 1834, she writes from her 
cottage home at Three Mile Cross, near 
Reading, to Mary Howitt: “You will 
perhaps be interested to hear that my best 
play, an unlicensed tragedy on the story of 
Charles the First, is on the point of appear- 
ing at the Victoria Theatre, the place where 
in the present mismanagement of the great 
houses, tragedy has found a refuge. It is 
to be very accurately and splendidly brought 
out, and they are exceedingly sanguine as to 
its success—but of course I am less hopeful 
than anxious.” 

And here I would impart to the reader 
that earlier in the month of May, Dr. Mit- 
ford had journeyed up to London, being 
particularly hard up for money, to procure 
either the representation or to sell the copy- 
right of this tragedy by his daughter on the 
dealings of Cromwell with Charles the First. 
When it was written, nine years earlier, the 
Duke of Montrose, in his capacity of Lord 
Chamberlain, had refused to license it for 
the stage, regarding its tendency as danger- 
ous to the memory of the royal martyr, 


the anniversary of whose beheading was stil} 
religiously observed by Church services in 
the morning and the closing of the theatres 
in the evening. Necessity, however, sharp- 
ening the wits of Dr. Mitford, he now offered 
the piece to the manager of a house on the 
Surrey side of the river, beyond the juris- 
diction of the Lord Chamberlain and it was 
immediately accepted. 

That same autumn my father turned his 
steps towards Three Mile Cross, sat with 
Miss Mitford amongst her clustering jessa- 
mines, honeysuckles, and hollyhocks, con- 
versed with her on nature and poetry, old 
and new friends, and endured for her sake 
the uncongenial society of her jovial parent. 
This visit drew the following from Miss 
Mitford’s pen : “ September 20, 1834.—Your 
good husband tells me to write to you, my 
dear Mrs. Howitt, and I, although too much 
wearied with writing to be by any manner 
of means a good correspondent, am yet 
quite unable to resist for once the strong 
temptation of telling you how glad I was 
to see him, and how much more glad, how 
doubly rejoiced I should have been if you 
could have managed to have accompanied 
him. Some day or other I trust we shall 
meet, and any summer (for I ask nobody 
except in the sweet season, our house being 
so to say all garden) when you can manage 
to come and will give us a couple of days 
notice we shall be rejoiced to receive you in 
our poor cottage with the same homely but 
sincere welcome which Mr. Howitt was so 
good as to accept as frankly as it was offered. 
I am, as he will tell you, no lion-hunter, no 
general admirer or general praiser, and 
therefore, when I say this, I am quite sure 
that the feeling is true and honest, and 
equally sure that it will be so felt by you. 

*“ An old maid, who wears her own grey 
hair with a cap upon her head and a hand- 
kerchief on her neck and is not ashamed 
of owning her age of five and forty (no! not 
quite—I shall not be five and forty till the 
18th of December) may be permitted to 
say pretty things of a gentleman, when 
writing to his wife—and I may therefore be 
excused for expressing my great liking for 
Mr. Howitt. We agreed in many of our 
peculiarities (a strong bond). He admires 
more easily than I do. 

“T send you, through Mr. Howitt, my last 
tragedy. You will, I think, wonder with me 
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what the licenser could see in it to prevent 
its being acted, inasmuch as I was obliged to 
remind Mr. Howitt of the date of the event, 
to prevent his suspecting me of gross in- 
justice to the memory of Cromwell. Now, 
however, that it has been proved, that this 
play may be acted without endangering the 
King’s crown and life, it will probably be 
licensed hereafter for the greater houses. 

‘‘ Are you a great readerof theolddramatists 
and the Greek dramatists, which I get at 
chiefly in French translations? I am making 
amends, by my idolatry of the ancient and 
our own poets from Elizabeth to Charles 
the Second, for some indifference to the 
writers of now-a-days. That this indiffer- 
ence, however, is not quite universal you 
may perhaps do me the justice to believe. 
There are many exceptions—amongst which 
those to whom I now write (for husband 
and wife are as one) are not the least in any 
point of view literary or personal.” 

It was Miss Mitford’s power of interpret- 
ing rural scenes, and the poetry concealed 
in the most common occurrences of every- 
day life, which has made her “ Our Village ” 
a classic work of English literature. The 
five volumes appeared separately during the 
space of nine years. On the publication of 
the first of the set we find her writing to Sir 
William Elford, March 5, 1824:* “It is 
not one connected story, but a series of 
country manners, scenery, and character, with 
some story intermixed, and connected by 
unity of locality and purpose. It is exceed- 
ingly playful and lively, and I think you 
will like it. Charles Lamb (the matchless 
‘Elia’ of the London Magazine) says 
nothing so fresh and characteristic has 
appeared for a long time. It is not over- 
modest to say this, but who would not be 
proud of the praise of such a proser ?” 

In the spring of 1835, a fresh series of 
country tales entitled “Belford Regis,” ap- 
peared by Miss Mitford ; a bright, clever book 
which was hailed with delight by the reading 
public, who in England had purchased four- 
teen large editions of “ Our Village,” and 
almost as many in America. The Howitts 
read with avidity “ Belford Regis,” and their 
eldest daughter, then a poetic girl of eleven 
possessing rare artistic skill, cleverly illus- 
trated the various scenes as a gift for the 
authoress. 


* “Life of Mary Russell Mitford,” first series, ii, 176. 


About this time Miss Mitford wrote to 
Miss Jephson, at Castle Martyr, Ireland, 
June 13, 1835:* “ Perhaps you will like to 
hear a bit of praise, which gratified me 
much. Mary Howitt, the Quaker poetess, 
says that the account of the development of 
intellect in the heroine of ‘ The Dissenting 
Minister’ + might pass for the history of her 
own mind, and that I must have lived much 
among rigid Dissenters to give so exact a 
picture of the goings-on in the interior of 
their families. Now I don’t remember ever 
to have been in such a house in my life.” 

With regard to the amateur illustrations 
of “ Belford Regis,” Miss Mitford informs 
Mary Howitt in the following year: “ My 
father put them into Mr. Bentley’s hands, 
who was charmed with them, and if he had 
made an agreement for a novel with me, 
without doubt we should soon have seen a 
new illustrated edition of ‘Belford Regis.’ 
But as Saunders and Otley have given more 
than Bentley chose to give, of course they 
have the preference; and nothing is more 
likely than that Mr. Bentley may at present 
be too indignant to make use of the draw- 
ings. I believe, however, that eventually 
he will take wit in his anger, and that we 
shall yet see those admirably characteristic 
sketches lithographed and published in a new 
edition of my book. Any additions there- 
fore that the dear girl may of her own fancy 
choose to make will be welcome. My agree- 
ment with Messrs. Saunders and Otley is to 
furnish them with a novel in three volumes 
in the course of next September, for which I 
am to receive £700. To do this I shall 
have to work hard and must abandon in 
great measure the delightful employment of 
writing long letters to those I love best.” 

Miss Mitford had, however, attained her 
highest mark in “Our Village.” “ Belford 
Regis,” although much lauded by the critics, 
never equalled it in popularity. Wearing 
care at home, the constant distraction of 
visitors and visiting and failing health dimin- 
ished the well-spring of originality and 
diction. In her broken hours by day and 
night it was so much easier and pleasanter 
to chat on paper with a sympathetic friend, 
than resume the thread of the fiction. Thus 
« Atherton,” as the novel was called, became 


* “Life and Letters of Mary Russell Mitford,” first 
series, iii, 29. 
¢ One of the tales in ‘‘ Belford Regis.” 
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to its author a literary incubus of twenty-five 
years, being first conceived about 1829 and 
only completed and published in 1854, a few 
months before her decease. 

In the autumn of 1835 she had written 
to Miss Jephson: * ‘Do you ever see the 
London weekly literary journal called the 
Atheneum? It is the fashionable paper 
now, having superseded the Literary 
Gazette. It has such a circulation that, 
although published at the small price of 
fourpence, the income derived from it by 
the proprietor is said to be more than £4000 
per annum. Well, in the number of the 
Saturday before last, there is an account of 
a ‘Visit to Our Village,’ by William Howitt, 
the Quaker-poet (it is only signed ‘H.,’ but I 
know by circumstances that it must be his) 
which (except in the over-praise, which you 
will pardon) is at once so pretty and so 
kind, and, to a certain point, so true, that I 
should really like you to see it. The praise 
does not describe me as I am, because I fall 
short of the picture; but it is just as I 
should wish to be, and how very seldom 
does that happen! In general, people com- 
pliment you on possessing qualities that you 
do not wish to possess; but both Mary 
Howitt and her husband are remarkable 
people. Surely you have read their ‘ Book 
of the Seasons’? ” 

My mother had the good fortune to make 
Miss Mitford and the clever, highly accom- 
plished, and tender-spirited young Quaker 
writer Henry F. Chorley acquainted. He 
was even then a valued member of the 
literary staff attached to the Atheneum. 
The judicious friend and biographer of the 
late Mrs. Hemans, he was speedily to be- 
come th? wise, encouraging literary adviser 
of Miss Mitford; in her old age “the pet 
friend” as she called him, at whose sugges- 
tion she wrote in 1851 the “ Recollections 
of a Literary Life” ; and after her death the 
efficient editor of the second series of her 
letters, which were given to the public in 
1872. 

The commencement of this firm friend- 
ship is alluded to in the bundle of unprinted 
letters before me. In January 1836, Miss 
Mitford writes : 

“Now, my dearest Mrs. Howitt, I must 
get you to inform Mr. Chorley that his book 
has not arrived, or he will think me the 

* ‘Life of Mary Russell Mitford,” first series, iii, 34. 


most uncivil person under the sun. By the 
way will you ask him whether the Atheneum 
has received from Rodwell of Bow Street a 
work on a universal language? and, if he has, 
will you intreat his favourable consideration 
of it? It is just the thing that may be 
laughed at if looked at merely in a ridiculous 
point of view. But why should an ingenious, 
although perhaps too fanciful, an attempt to 
supply a great want be so treated? He,I 
am sure, is quite above it, and it is one of 
the many great merits of the Atheneum 
that it is content with its own ‘legitimate 
powers of reviewing, and never descends to 
maudlin ridicule, unless provoked by great 
coxcombry or intolerable absurdity. The 
author is an especial friend of mine, and one 
of the nicest persons under the sun. You 
cannot speak too strongly of my goodwill 
towards Mr. Chorley. You and your hus- 
band are so much my friends that I adopt 
yours as my own with the fullest confidence. 
I have, in good truth, my dearest Mrs. 
Howitt, a feeling towards you both that I 
never had towards professional authors 
before, for, although many of my best and 
dearest friends are eminent writers, yet (as 
in the case of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd) the 
authorship only comes in aid of other avoca- 
tions. I never thought to love merely 
literary people as I do you, or to have so 
entire and firm a reliance upon their good- 
ness, and kindness, and fidelity, as I have 
upon yours.” 

The Howitts, however, whilst devoting 
themselves to literature, were, at the same 
time, active workers in many public move- 
ments, and, whilst so doing, felt often grieved 
by fellow-labourers selfishly seeking their 
own personal aims rather than the common 
good. Some such disappointment having 
been narrated by them to Miss Mitford, she 
speedily replies to the following effect at the 
beginning of February 1836: “I have 
always lived in the midst of provincial affairs. 
Half the business of the county passes at 
this time under my very eyes; and by the 
accident of exceeding personal friendship 
and intimacy with different members’ wives, 
I have happened to be in the very thick of 
several contested elections ; and I do assure 
you, my dear Mrs. Howitt, that my disgust 
at the jobbery, the trickery, the infinite 
smallness, and the bitter animosities which 
I have seen upon these occasions, surpasses 
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expression. At this very moment the whole 
county of Berks is convulsed by a dispute 
about the accounts of the Treasurer: both 
sides contriving, by a curious infelicity, to be 
as nearly as possible equally wrong ; and the 
meanness and quibbling amongst these magis- 
trates (gentlemen by station, education, and 
property; and except where power and 
party, their master temptations, are across 
them, sufficiently well-behaved) go nigh to 
make me forswear the society of half one’s 
acquaintance. I often tell the whole crew 
that my own good and downright old father* 
is the only honest man amongst them, and 
the only man who means what he says; and 
they recognise the truth of my saucy asser- 
tion by appealing to him on all occasions, 
and making him their universal referee—they 
say on account of his experience, being, 
as he is, the Nestor of the Bench, but I 
believe, upon the ground of his honesty. 
The only transaction in which politics had 
anything to do, which was entirely satisfac- 
tory, was the election of Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd for Reading. Party was entirely laid 
aside, and without the slightest concealment 
or softening of his own opinions, Radical, 
Whig, and Tory all combined to do honour 
to the man, whose genius and virtue did such 
honour to his native town. He was literally 
floated in upon the affections of the people.” 

Miss Mitford had been intimate with Tal- 
fourd from his early youth. Whilst studying 
for the bar he had taught her to admire the 
genius of Wordsworth, and, later on, his own 
masterly articles in the New Monthly, and his 
other writings, more especially his noted 
drama, “Ion,” awoke in her the most rap- 
turous admiration. His forensic eloquence 
equally enchanted her. They held the same 
liberal political views, and were both the most 
ardent admirers of Daniel O’Connell. 

On March 1, 1836, Miss Mitford remarks 
to Mrs. Howitt: “ Although I do not know 
whereabouts this letter may find my kind 
friend, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, whether in 
London or on circuit, or even on what part 
of circuit,t yet I cannot delay writing to con- 
gratulate you from the bottom of my heart 
on your husband’s splendid success.¢ If 

* Another instance of Miss Mitford's filial blindness. 

t The letter is franked “‘ T. N. Talfourd, Worcester.” 

+A speech on justice to Ireland which William Howitt 
delivered in the Town Hall at Nottingham, and which 


occasioned “the Liberator” to be publicly invited to 
that town, 


Daniel O’Connell do really visit Nottingham, 
you, of course, will have a ladies’ gallery, and 
will hear both. What a delight, not merely 
to see and hear the most celebrated man 
now living (in my opinion the most deser- 
vedly celebrated), but to see him listen, with 
genuine appreciation, to your William. 

‘“‘ A hearty and honest enthusiasm is hon- 
ourable to those who feel, as well as to him 
who inspires it. Don’t you think so? Moore 
said to me once, that the faculty of admira- 
tion was the only faculty belonging to a 
great mind which Wordsworth did not 
possess, and I often think that J reverse 
that sentence, and have in perfection that 
faculty, and that faculty only. Certainly it 
is a most pleasurable one, and few persons 
have so often awakened it in me lately as 
William and Mary Howitt, and Anna Mary 
Howitt. Heaven bless youall. Ever yours, 
M. R. Mitrorp.—In the midst of my ad- 
miration I must ask one question. What 
put it into your husband’s head to call 
Moore the greatest of living poets, or a poet 
at all? A great wit he és, and a very pleas- 
ant, although rather a fine and worldly per- 
sonage, but poets are made of other stuff. 
Had he forgotten Wordsworth ? ” 

At the end of April 1836, she tells my 
mother: “*‘ Ion’ is to be performed for Mr. 
Macready’s benefit on the 24th of May, and 
I am going to pass a week, more or less, 
with the author at 56 Russell Square. I 
shall set out about the 2oth, and see, of 
course, quantities of sights and people— 
amongst the last, one whose acquaintance 
(we being already friends) I anticipate with 
very unusual pleasure, is Mr. Chorley. I 
sent him the other day an interesting letter 
just received from Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. He- 
mans’ sister. Do you know her personally ? 
She seems a most intelligent and amiable 
woman. It must do Mr. Chorley’s heart 
good to find a musical composer so full of 
acquirements of other sorts; for in general 
they are, I firmly believe, the most empty- 
headed race (all the fiddlers and singers, he 
and she) that breathe upon this earth. I 
am quite certain you care nothing for music.* 
Is it vain in me to say that Mrs. Hughes 
tells me that poor Mrs. Hemans meant to 
have brought out a volume of prose recol- 


* Miss Mitford’s biographers own, with regard to 
music, that “she never at any time of her life showed 
much taste or feeling for it.” 
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lections, and to have inscribed it to me? A 
high honour it would have been, but perhaps 
there is something even more touching in 
the unfulfilled intention, coming to me as it 
does like a message from the dead.” 

Then in June 1836, she writes: “I have 
just returned from a ten days’ visit to London, 
my dearest Mrs. Howitt, and have enjoyed, 
with the vividness belonging to a brief space 
crowded with gratification of every sort of 
the feelings, the taste, and the intellect, my 
short sojourn in the great city. I had the 
high gratification of making acquaintance 
with many eminent persons whom I had not 
before seen, and of liking personally those 
whom I had longadmired. Mr. Wordsworth, 
of whom I saw a great deal, dining in com- 
pany with him three days following, besides 
seeing him frequently in the morning with 
the greatest intimacy, appears to me peculiarly 
charming, simple, gentle, plain, and kind. 
In a different way I was equally delighted 
with the gracious and graceful Duke of 
Devonshire, whose kindness to me is such 
as can never be repaid, and whose conversa- 
tional talent is of the highest order; and 
Joanna Baillie quite deserves her reputation 
of an unaffected, intelligent, old Scotch lady. 
Besides these I saw, and conversed with 
familiarly, nearly all the principal poets, 
prosers, talkers, and artists of the day, and 
most of the literary ladies, Lady Morgan, 
Lady Dacre, Lady Mary Shepherd, Mrs. 
Sullivan, Mrs. Callcott, Mrs. Marcet, Mrs. 
Trollope, and a good dozen more if I 
could manage to remember them. I wasa 
witness of the success of ‘Ion’ upon its first 
gratifying representation, and I saw Malibran, 
who is certainly the greatest tragic actress 


except Pasta on the stage, bearing the same 


resemblance to Miss O’Neill in passion and 


-abandonment that Pasta does to Mrs. Siddons 


in majesty and power. [also saw not merely 
the splendid pictures at the British Gallery 
and the other exhibitions, but private collec- 
tions, galleries, &c., and had the pleasure 
and honour of arranging with Mr. Stanfield 
to paint my scenery, with Mr. Lucas to 
paint my father, and with Edwin Landseer 
‘to paint my dog Dash—or, rather, of accept- 
ing their most kind offers to do these things. 
By the way, I spoke to Mr. Stanfield of 
Anna Mary, and I believe he has been to 
Bentley to look at her drawings. 

“T have not even looked at a newspaper 


for the last fortnight, and am at this very 
moment overwhelmed with letter-writing and 
business of all sorts. My father remained 
behind, but is splendidly well ; very glad to 
see me again, and I am heartily glad to find 
myself at my cottage-home after so much 
exciting pleasure. It is, at least, a vanity 
which tends to happiness to be enabled 
honestly to prefer my little garden to Chis- 
wick, magnificent though it be, or Campden 
Hill (the Duke of Bedford’s), with all its 
loveliness. Adieu, my dear friend. Let me 
hear all possible good of you and yours. 
“ Ever your faithful M. R. MiTForb.” 

In a letter posted a few days after the last 
quoted, and stamped June 19, 1836, after 
enthusiastically referring to her young friend 
Anna Mary, who she fondly predicts will 
be “a great artist, the first really great 
female artist, Angelica Kauffmann and Mrs. 
Carpenter notwithstanding,” she continues : 

“‘¢ But this is the age of women,’ as Lady 
Dacre said to me, while she and Mrs. 
Sullivan* and Joanna Baillie and myself 
were standing together, the only four people 
in her drawing-room after dinner, whilst I 
was telling her of a certain Miss Barrett, who 
will pass us all, men and women, both in 
prose and verse. Get, if you can, at a library 
in some great town, a translation of “ The 
Prometheus Bound,” printed and published 
in 1833, and in that wonderful preface, so 
full of nerve and tension, and in the exquisite 
poems, which follow it, you will recognise 
the most remarkable mind of the day. She 
is a young creature full of grace and beauty, 
living in London like a hermitess, and 
teaching her little brothers Greek.” 

Miss Mitford’s warm heart and glib tongue 
led her to speak constantly in superlatives, 
but on no occasion was their use more 
admissible than when applied to this young 
and gifted poetess Elizabeth Barrett, later 
Mrs. Browning, whose acquaintance she 
made during those memorable ten days in 
London—an acquaintance which, the readers 
of the various printed memoirs of Miss 
Mitford will recollect, ripened into a close 
reciprocal friendship between those two dis- 
tinguished Englishwomen. 

In the second series of Miss Mitford’s 
letters, given to the world by Mr. Chorley,t 
we read in a letter addressed to Miss 


* The daughter of Lady Dacre, 
+ Vol. i. 172-173. 
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Anderdon on January 16, 1840: “I have 
been recommending Mr. Howitt to visit 
Mitford Castle, in the second volume of 
his new and, as I hear, very beautiful book, 
‘Visits to Remarkable Places.’ He is going 
to Northumberland and Durham for the 
purpose of completing that volume, and I 
really do not think he would find any Border 
ruin more interesting from its antiquity, 
situation, and extent, or less hackneyed— 
not having fallen at all in Scott’s way. The 
difficulty will be the owner, who having in 
his younger days trifled with fair ladies, has 
been trifled with in turn..... He is now 
a very sick man * with many good qualities, 
but so soured by his disappointments re- 
specting his natural heirs that the pride in 
his ancient home, which distinguished him 
above most men that I have known, has 
turned into a contrary feeling, and I verily 
believe he dislikes all allusions to his ancestors 
and their deeds. Now this is a pity. How- 
ever, if William Howitt’s book is not filled 
up, I don’t think he will much mind the 
discouragement of the proprietor.” 

Although I find no traces extant of Miss 
Mitford having actually suggested this visit 
to the venerable cradle of her ancestors, my 
father of his own accord went to Mitford, 
and records in his description the wretched 
fate of Mr. John Mitford, a near relative of 
the owner, who had died in a London work- 
house, in December 1831, having been 
brought to penury and disgrace by his de- 
praved and vicious habits. Could it have 
been owing to the tolerance produced in Miss 
Mitford by the reckless prodigality of her 
father that she never deplores the recent 
misdeeds of this distant kinsman, when 
speaking of the “Visits to Remarkable 
Places,” in the following letter? It is with- 
out a date, but will have been received 
by my parents during their residence in 
Germany : 

“It is long since we have held any direct 
communication, dearest Mrs. Howitt, yet 
we two lonely people have often talked of 
you and of your happy family, and I per- 
suade myself that you, in your affectionate 
and prosperous circle, have not altogether 
forgotten us. The immediate cause of my 
writing is to thank your dear William for 
the singular gratification which his second 


*Bertram Mitford of Mitford, ‘‘ Our Chief,” as Miss 
Mitford called him, died in March 1842, 
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volume of Visits has given not only to 
me, but to one whose literary gratifications 
are less frequent—my dear father. We are 
of Northumberland—a younger branch of 
the Mitfords of Mitford—younger and 
remote, but still of it, and my father born 
at Hexham, and passing his youth between 
that town, where he was put to school, and 
the house of his uncle at Morpeth, who 
(for they were left orphans at three and 
four years old) supplied the place of father 
to himself and his brother and sister, 
listened with a pleasure which I can hardly 
describe to details, which seemed to renew 
his boyish days—so vividly did the very 
names of the places and people call back 
the scenes amidst which his childhood 
was passed. Especially was he enchanted 
with all that related to Dilston,* where 
he and his schoolfellows used to repair 
to gather cherries from the old trees, 
abandoned and neglected even then, but 
around which the memory of their beloved 
lord still lingered with a warmth and glow 
of affection, which the inhabitants of these 
southern counties can hardly comprehend. 
Myself, when a young girl of seventeen, 
passed an autumn amongst my father’s rela- 
tions in the north. 
* * * * * 

“In short, dearest Mrs. Howitt, your 
husband’s delightful book was for the time 
a renewal of youth to us both. Tell him 
so, and thank him for the pleasure which 
it has given us over and over again. My 
dear father is, as you will guess from this 
account, still perfectly clear in his intellect 
and warm in his affections, but very, very 
infirm—moving with great difficulty up and 
down stairs, and suffering from cramp tre- 
mendously. He frequently gets out of 
bed four or five times from these attacks 
in the course of the night. I go to him, 
of course, but very often it requires two 
and three people besides myself to get him 
into bed again, and very, very often I 
remain with him even at this season till 
near daylight. It is not good for me, but 
think what it is for him with the suffering 
that intense agony added to the disturbance 
and fatigue. Another bad consequence is 
his perpetual liability to cold; he has at 

* Dilston Hall, the confiscated and deserted estate of 


James, Earl of Derwentwater, executed for his adherence 
to the fallen Stuart dynasty. 
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this moment a tearing cough.* Except one 
visit to town for one day to my beloved 
friend, Elizabeth Barrett ” [The re- 
mainderof the letter is wanting. | 

And now, whilst hastening to a needful 
conclusion, I cannot help noting a fresh 
instance of Miss Mitford’s clinging fond- 
ness for her father, which makes her 
entirely ignore the misery that befel her 
on that northern tour, when she was 
still in her teens; for, says a biographer, 
speaking of Dr. Mitford: “ Receiving some 





* Dr. Mitford died Dec. 11th, 1842. 


intimation that his assistance was required 
at the election of Shaw Lefevre, he started 
off to Reading at a moment’s notice, and, 
with his wonted consideration for his own 
amusement and carelessness of the feel- 
ings or comfort of everybody else, broke 
abruptly off all engagements which he 
had made with his hospitable friends in 
Northumberland, and left his daughter 
to take care of herself and find her 
way back to Berkshire by whatever means 
she could provide.”* 


* ‘Life of Mary Russell Mitford,” i, so. 





OLIVE OIL MAKING NEAR FLORENCE 


By ISABELLA M. ANDERTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD M. PIFFARD 


HE sky, “stripped to its depths by 
the awakening North,” is of that 
peculiarly limpid clearness which 
only the ¢ramontana brings with it ; 

the sun’s rays, penetrating with their full 
force through the pure, dry atmosphere, are 
as warm and genial 


green is thrown into relief by the austere 
rows of cypresses in the distance, and the 
spreading tops of the pine-trees on the 
further hills. 

At last, on a ridge between two valleys, 
we sight the square twelfth-century tower of 
the villa in ques- 
tion; the remainder 





as those of Easter- 
tide. Yet it is mid- 
winter, and we are 
going to witness a 
thoroughly winter 
occupation; the 
making of the olive 
oil in a villa at 
a little distance out 
of Florence. 
Leaving the tram 
at the foot of the 
hill, we climb for 
about _three-quar- 
ters of an hour 
through vineyards 
in which the fresh 
green of the spring- 
ing wheat contrasts 
hopefully with the 
knotted, bare vine 
branches. The 
slopes around us 








of the building dates 
from the fourteenth 
century. The heavy 
grating of the lower 
windows, the pic- 
turesque archway 
leading to _ the 
square, paved 
courtyard, the 
little garden on 
one side, with its 
olive-tree bending 
over the grey 
wall towards the 
road below — all 
breathe an almost 
cloistered quietness. 
Parva domus, 
magna quies,* runs 
the legend sculp- 
tured in black 








are clothed with 
olives, whose grey- 


* The house is small, 
but great its restful- 
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letters on grey marble over the house 
door. 

Nothing clashes in this villa. The 
present proprietor, with his antiquarian and 
artistic tastes, and his love of Latin inscrip- 
tions, has produced a rare welding of past 
with present. On one side of the entrance 
gate, for instance (whose. columns, be it 
noticed, are crowned with two bombs, 
probably French, from Elba), another in- 
scription, unearthed during the excavation 
of some Roman villa, offers rest to those 
who are justly indignant at the world’s 
perfidy : 

* jovi hospitali 
sacrum 


© quisquis es dummodo honestus 
si forte 

pessimos fugis propinquos 
inimicorum 

solitaria succedens domo 
quiesce, 


The same pessimistic note is struck by a 
third inscription over the archway before 
mentioned. There we find, writ large, the 
following Elban motto : 


+ Amici, nemici ; 
Parenti, serpenti ; 
Cugini, assassini ; 
Fratelli, coltelli. 

We owe it to the owner to add that, like 
most people who rail against mankind in 
general, he is very tendér-hearted to man- 
kind in particular. ; 

Passing from the brilliancy of the outer 
air, we stumble through a low doorway, 
over which, on the usual grey marble, 
stands printed Frantoio (crushing-house), 
and find ourselves in the hot, heavy atmos- 
phere of the oil-making room. We distin- 
guish a low, broad archway dividing the 
room into two parts, and at the further end 
a small twinkling light; while nearer the 
entrance a lamp, swung from the roof, 
enables us, after a little practice, to make 
out the objects around us. The whole 
place is pervaded by a grey steam, sweetish 


* Sacred to Jupiter, the patron of hospitality. Oh, 
thou, whoever thou mayst be, who, being an honest 
man, art perchance fleeing those worst of enemies, thy 
neighbours, enter this lonely house and rest, 

¢ Friends, enemies; 
Relations, serpents ; 
Cousins, assassins ; 
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yet piquant, of the peculiar odour of the 
undried olive. 

So great is the heat that the peasants are 
working without coats, and we, too, are 
glad enough to lay aside our winter wraps. 
Looming white through the steam, the first 
object that attracts our attention is the ox 
that patiently turns the great stone crushing 
wheel. Round and round he goes, tritura- 
ting the dead oak leaves that make his path 
soft, while the olives, continually poured 
into the circular concavity in which the 
wheel moves, are quickly reduced, stone 
and all, to a dark-looking pulp. The 
whiteness of the steam and of the ox, the 
creature’s lustrous eyes as they catch the 
light, the dark olives pouring into the 
trough, the peasants dimly visible, make 
up a scene likely to remain impressed for 
a long while on the memory. 

As soon as the crushing process is over 
and the ox led back to his stall, a number 
of flat, circular baskets are brought, made 
of rope-work, and open above and below. 
The lower openings having been closed for 
the moment, by drawing a rope, the baskets 
are filled with the pulp and piled one above 
another in the press. Now begins the 
second part of the operation, which costs 


‘the peasants a considerable amount of 


exertion. 

We had noticed, near the archway, a tall 
pole, with a rope round it, pierced by a 
cross-piece, and turning on a swivel. This 
rope having been wound round the beam 
that works the press, and again round 
another upright on the further side of the 
press, four peasants set to work at the 
crossbar. Again and again is the press-bar 
drawn to the further upright, let go, and 
drawn back again, while the oil flows in an 
invisible stream through the pipe that 
leads to its destined receptacle, which is 
concealed under the floor beneath a trap- 
door. Every now and then the men stop 
and sit down on stones or on a heap of 
unused baskets to mop the perspiration 
which streams from them in that warm 
sweet atmosphere. It was during one of 
these pauses that they drew my attention 
to the advantages of the system on which 
they were working. In other villas, they 
said, the press-beam was wound towards 
the peasants, and sometimes broke under 
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padrone had invented a method of winding 
it-away from them, thus freeing them from 
all danger in case of a breakage. 

Meanwhile, at the further end of the 
room, by the dim yellow light of the 
twinkling lamp we had already noticed, 
another man is busy shovelling a rich dark- 
brown substance into bins against the wall. 
This is the so-called sansa, the olive pulp 
from which the oil has been expressed. 
“It goes down to Galluzzo (the township 
at the foot of the hill),” said the man, in 
answer to my inquiries. ‘“ There they treat 
it with sulphuric acid, and get machine-oil 
out of it.” 

At last the pulp in the network baskets 
is pressed dry, the press is unscrewed, the 
fresh sansa shaken out ready to be shovelled 
into the bins, and the various utensils that 
have been used plunged into the boiling 
water of the cauldron that steams in one 
corner of the room. The trap-door is now 
raised, and the oil carried across the yard to 
another room, the walls of which are lined 
with huge red terra-cotta vessels kept care- 
fully closed. Into one of these the oil is 
poured and left to settle, sansa being 
heaped well up round the vessel to main- 
tain a high temperature within. When the 
oil is finally poured off it is of a lovely 
golden colour, as clear and transparent as 
water. But it is not destined to reach the 
public in this arcadian state. Scarcely has 
it left the hands of the peasants, before it is 
manipulated and adulterated to such an 
extent that even in Florence pure olive oil 
is almost unobtainable. . Cotton oil, colza 
oil, &c., are mixed with it, rendering it 
absolutely hurtful to the consumer. The 
Italian government has offered prizes for the 
discovery of a method of exposing the adul- 
teration. At present no more certain way 
has been found than that of Professor Bechi, 
a well-known Italian chemist. He treats the 
oil in question with nitrate of silver, and 
judges of the adulteration by the resulting 
coloration. 

And now, business being over for this 
week, we are free to go and sup with our 
peasant acquaintances. Crossing a second 
courtyard, round which stand houses and 
stables for the donkeys and oxen (Italians 
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do not work with horses), we pass under a 
second. archway and enter our friend 
Ciuffi’s picturesque kitchen. The rough, 
uneven stone floor, that looks as though it 
might have been washed last year, the stout 
nondescript table, the chairs loaded up with 
every kind of extraneous matter, the picture 
of the Madonna with the tiny lamp burning 
before. it, the rows of gaudy crockery over 
the sink, the cat purring contentedly in the 
chimney-corner—all these are illuminated, 
harmonized, almost glorified, by the caress- 
ing light of the huge wood fire, whose flames 
dance and crackle under the great projecting 
chimney. And beside the fire sits Ciuffi’s 
youngest daughter Armida, a girl of that 
fair, refined type that occasionally asserts 
itself startingly among these black-haired, 
swarthy-complexioned peasants. She was 
sitting holding the frying-pan over the fire, 
but the menial occupation was forgotten as 
we watched the delicate poise of the head 
and stretch of the arm, the exquisite Greek 
profile, the lustrous dark eyes gazing dreamily 
into the fire, the fair wavy hair coiled into a 
knot at the back, and the soft pink of the 
common ‘little cotton kerchief, which, tied 
with the point under the chin, was thrown 
up by the dark dress, and set off the spring 
of the graceful neck. 

And when, the rough white cloth being 
spread in the visitor’s honour, the family 
cluster round the medieval oil-lamp that 
makes a little ruddy blot in the darkness 
beyond, we are more than ever struck at the 
wonderful ease and good-breeding displayed 
in word and movement by these peasants 
who do the hardest work and live the 
roughest of. lives. The women especially 
have something indescribably lady-like about 
them, as they sit eating contentedly, perhaps 
without any plate, or pass from one to 
another one of the pocket-knives which are 
the only cutting implements on the table, or 
it may be question “my man,” as to the 
length of time that will be needed on the 
morrow to gather in the olives from a certain 
part of the podere. The more one has to do 
with these Tuscan peasants the more con- 
strained does one feel to adopt a cant 
phrase, and call them emphatically Nature’s 
aristocracy. 
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By THE Rev. Canon CHURCH, M.A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALEXANDER ANSTED 


HE springs of water which run among 
the Mendip Hills and gush out 
like a river in the green valley 
of Wells at their feet, have de- 

termined alike in former ages the first 
missionary settlement, and the sites of 
the. cathedral church, and the palace 
which rose in after times at their source. 
Bright waters, welling out hard by the 
foundations of the church eastward, form 
deep crystalline pools, traditionally “the 
bottomless wells,” on whose clear surface 
the shadows of eastern gable of choir, tran- 
sept, and central tower of the church of St. 
Andrew are reflected in fair pictured sem- 
blance, even as “ the swan in still St. Mary’s 
lake floats double, swan and shadow.” A 
little lower down the waters fall into the 
broad channels of the moat which girdles 
the little islet on which stands one of the 
most stately palaces in England of the 
medizval prince-bishops. 

Four chief builders, in their several 
periods during two hundred and fifty years, 
have left their mark on the palace as it 
stands to-day: Jocelin of Wells and Robert 
of Acton Burnell, in the thirteenth century, 
Ralph of Shrewsbury in the fourteenth, and 
Thomas of Bekynton in the fifteenth cen- 
turies. 

It was Jocelin, the ‘‘ son of the soil,” who 
had risen through all the gradations of eccle- 
siastical office to the bishop’s throne in the 
church of his home, who was the first maker 
of the palace on the southern bank of the 
stream of St. Andrew. 

Royal grants from John early in his 
episcopate gave him licence to enclose a 


park on the south side of the vill of Wells, 
and he was stocking his park with wild deer 
from the forest of Cheddar at the same time 
that he was building up the west front of 
the great church of St. Andrew. Banished 
by John for publishing the Interdict, he 
matured his plans for church and palace in 
foreign lands. Then, after Runnymede, he 
raised the vaulted halls of entrance and 
reception, and on the first floor the gallery 
and great chamber, solar, and oratory which 
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INTERIOR OF CHAPEL 


form the central block of the present build- 
ing. 
Next builder to Jocelin came the great 
statesman and chancellor of Edward L., 
Robert, lord of Acton Burnell in Shropshire. 
At the end of the thirteenth century (1275- 
1292), there rose on the south side of 
Jocelin’s building a great hall of state rival- 
ling the King’s Hall at Westminster, of 
which the four towers and the northern side 
and the beautiful chapel remain, telling 
of the magnificent ideas of the worldly pre- 
late, the comrade of Edward in his Scottish 
wars, and warden of the Welsh marches in 
the west of England. 

This noble hall, worthy of a king’s palace, 
was not in existence when Burnell’s master, 
the first Edward, and his queen Eleanor, 
kept their court at Glastonbury in 1277. 
But Wells was in turn the scene of a royal 
visit from the third Edward, his grandson, 


with his bride Philippa of Hainault in 1332-3, 
and they were the guests of Bishop Ralph, 
while the court was there between Christ- 
mas and Epiphany. Then, no doubt, the 
great hall and chapel, in their fresh glories, 
were the scenes of stately ceremonies, and 
pageants and sumptuous banquets at which 
even the royal chronicler marvels, and which 
were very costly to both Bishop and Chapter, 
were held there. 

Then the Dean and Chapter also were 
able to exhibit to the royal guests their 
noble chapter-house 


‘* As rose of flowers fairest, 
A house of beauty rarest” 


and the graceful Lady chapel, just constructed 
on the northern side of the St. Andrew’s 
stream. 

At that time those bountiful springs from 
the fountain of St. Andrew were still flowing 
unchecked in the channels which they had 
worked for themselves, and through the fish- 
ponds of the bishop, on their way between 
church and palace to the mills of the bishop 
and of the town. But shortly afterwards, by 
royal licence granted in 1341, in like terms 
to the grant made to Bishop Burnell by 
Edward’s grandfather in 1285, Bishop Ralph 
was allowed to embattle and fortify his 
palace. Broad channels were cut for the 
running streams to form a moat, four- 
square, round the area of the palace and 
the palace courts, and on the embank- 
ment were raised battlemented walls, with 
bastions at the angles, and round towers in 
the curtains, and entrance gatehouse with 
portcullis and drawbridge. It was a setting 
worthy of the gem within. 

The bishop’s palace was now also a 
baronial castle, able to withstand, if needed, 
assaults from overbearing magnates, or from 
the sometime turbulent burghers of the 
bishop’s own town, who were beginning to 
assert their independence of the bishop’s 
officers by refusal of payments of tolls and 
taxes. A tumultuary rising of some kind 
in the town at this very time, was the 
subject of a suit in the King’s Court in the 
year 1344, when these works were in build- 
ing, and perhaps in consequence of enforced 
labour. On this occasion the bishop’s 
rights were upheld by the judgment of the 
court. The townspeople were mulcted in 
the enormous sum of £3000, and the royal 
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charter to the town was, for a time, can- 
celled. 

With Bishop Thomas of Bekynton, Wells 
has a more local and social interest. Born 
in a Somersetshire village, a boy at Win- 
chester, and one of William of Wykeham’s 
seventy scholars, then Fellow of New 
College, and Canon of Wells, he rose under 


Wykeham’s influence and by his own wits - 


to high places. He was secretary to the 
young king Henry VI., and served on 
several diplomatic missions. His last service 
before his appointment to the bishopric of 
Bath and Wells was the delicate office of 
negotiating a marriage between the young 
king, then twenty-one, and one of the 
daughters of the Count of Armagnac. 

We have a graphic and contemporary 
journal of the visit of the Embassy to 
Bordeaux, and of the difficulties in execution 
of their instructions, in which a preliminary 
step was to obtain likenesses of the three 
daughters of the Count, “in their kertelles 
simple, and their visages, lyk as ye see their 
stature and their beaulte and color of skynne 
and their countenaunces, with al manner of 
features; and that one be delivered in al 
haste with the said portratur to bring it 
unto the kinge, and he to appointe and signe 
which hym lyketh; and therupon to sende 
you worde how ye shal be governed.” 

The painter, one Hans, arrived at the 
court of the Count, and was employed, 
under difficulties, on the work, but the 
pictures were never finished, and the French 
war diverted the matrimonial design. 

Next year, 1443, Bekynton was conse- 
crated Bishop of Bath and Wells, in the old 
Collegiate Church of Eton on October 13, 
and he celebrated his first pontifical mass in 
the new church, not half built, under a tent 
raised over the altar, where the foundation- 
stone had been laid by the royal founder. 
Bekynton was intimately connected with the 
new college of Eton, which Henry was 
raising up on the model of Wykeham’s 
foundation of Winchester, and Bekynton, 
himself a Wykehamist, aided the king by his 
knowledge and advice. Shortly before his 
consecration he had accompanied William 
Waynflete, then Provost of Eton, to Cam- 
bridge with the first detachment of king’s 
scholars. 

A picture in New College, Oxford, gives 
a grotesque representation of buildings at 
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Wells, and Winchester, and New College, 
and also portraits of the distinguished con- 
temporaries of the bishop at each of these 
places, which are more likely to be true to 
life. 

Great works were carried on by Bekynton 
at the palace. He built, or rebuilt, the 
northern wing and the gatehouse of the 
inner court, the gatehouse and drawbridge 
over the moat, and a gatehouse in the 
outer court of entrance from the town, and 
other towers and gatehouses on each side 
of the Cathedral Green. Twelve houses 
in the market-place, outside the palace gate, 
were the “new works” which formed an 
instalment of a great design for a stately 
piazza, such as he may have seen in Italian 
cities, which was to adorn his town and 
make it a praise in the earth. His last 
act of beneficence was the perpetual gift 
to all generations of the cup of cold water, 
perennially flowing from the fountain of the 
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THE NORTH SIDE AND MOAT 


bishop to the market-place of the citizens, 
with the sole condition annexed, that they 
should commemorate their benefactor and 
pray for him at his grave on one day in the 
year. 

There is a pathetic scene in his life 
when on January 13, 1452, at 5 A.M., he 
consecrated the altar on the south side of 
the presbytery in the church of Wells, in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin and St. 
Thomas the Martyr, and two days after, in 
the robes in which he desired to be buried, 
he consecrated the place of his grave on 
the south side of this altar, where, as 
Godwin says, “a goodly tombe was built 
by himself in his lifetime.” 

His monument has been mutilated in 
late years, and the canopy of his chantry, 
of most rare workmanship, has been torn 
away and placed elsewhere in an unmeaning 
position, where it cries to each generation, 
as yet in vain, to be set up again where 
once it was erected by its builder. 

A younger contemporary of the bishop 
was Thomas Chaundler, a native of Wells, 
Scholar of Winchester, Fellow and then 
Warden of New College, Chancellor of Wells 


in 1452, and Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford in 1461. From his letters and 
his books addressed to Bekynton, whom he 
delights to honour,.we have glimpses of 
men and things in Wells at this time, 
which bring the bishop and his friends 
before us. In one of his books is a draw- 
ing of the chamber in the palace. The 
bishop is seated on a throne under a 
canopy with a jewelled mitre suspended 
over his head, which is covered with a 
skull-cap. His right hand is in the act of 
blessing. On his right stands his chaplain 
with crosier in his left hand and a book 
or bag on his right, and kneeling before 
the bishop is the author, Chaundler himself, 
in the act of presenting a book to his 
patron, and “with the book, himself and 
all that he has.” The three heads are 
probably portraits, and that of Bekynton 
bears a resemblance to the effigy on his 
tomb. 

Chaundler’s book is an eulogy of his 
friend, Bishop Bekynton, and a dialogue 
on the comparative merits of Bath and 
Wells, Though extravagant in its terms, 
it has an interest as the loyal panegyric of 
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‘one who saw the last great medizval bishop 
in his glory; and the description of Wells 
is the patriotic picture drawn by one of its 
own children. He is pointing out to his 
friend, who is a visitor from Oxford, the 
beauties of the place—“the most lovely 
church of St. Andrew, where is the throne 
of the learned and munificent prelate 
Thomas, first of the name; the palace, 
surrounded on all sides by flowing waters, 
and bulwarked by its coronet of battle- 
mented walls and towers. He promises 
to introduce his friend to ‘the noble and 
facetious dean,’ and to the canons, all 
religious men, and very hospitable; he 
assures him he will find here well-mannered 
vicars, citizens living in concord with one 
another and courteous to strangers, streets 
clean, neat houses—for is not the city 
rightly called ‘ Wells?’ where fountains gush 
out in every part, which both make and 
beautify the city.” 

The glory departed from the palace for 
a long period after Bekynton’s time. The 
bishops neglected their noble heritage, and 
it was taken from them for a time. Political 
intriguers like Stillington, king’s ministers 
like Fox and King and Wolsey, thought 
scorn of their pleasant land, and preferred 
to live in king’s courts or to be employed 
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in diplomatic services. .No bishop left any 
mark on the palace until Bishop John Clerk 
(1523-1540), who added the two graceful 
oriel windows on the north front, looking 
out over the moat and the upper springs 
cf St. Andrew. 

Clerk had been the king’s ambassador in 
1523 to Rome to present Henry’s book 
against Luther. 

In his last year, 1540, he was employed 
in a less pleasant mission to the Duke of 
Cleves to break to him the king’s intended 
divorce from his daughter Anne. 

The year before was memorable at Wells 
for a tragic scene, which, according to the 
Wells tradition, was acted out in the great 
state hall of the palace. If so, it was the 
last public event in the hall before it was 
dismantled. The judicial murder of the last 
Abbot of Glastonbury, Hugh Whiting, took 
place on November 14, under the orders of 
Crumwell, the king’s vicegerent, and also at 
the time Dean of Wells. 

It was about the last act in Crumwell’s 
disendowment of the monasteries which had 
been carried out with such successful shame- 
lessness, and which had resulted in trans- 
ferring religious endowments to the vile uses 
of the king and his courtiers. The scene 
was arranged in almost exact accordance with 
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an old and familiar scene in Bible story. 
Crumwell had sent down orders to his agents, 
Lord Russel and others, to prepare the jury, 
the witnesses, the indictment, the sentence, 
and the mode of execution before the trial. 
And, on the day appointed, ‘‘ the men of the 
city and the nobles did as he had sent unto 
them ; they set [the abbot] on high among 
the people. And there came in some men, 


children of Belial, and sat before him, and 
they witnessed against him in the presence 
of the people, saying, ‘He did blaspheme 
God and the king.’ Then they: carried 


him forth out of the city.” .Next day 
they put him to death, but with more 
refined brutality than in those old barbaric 
times, in his own vineyard, on his own Tor 
Hill. Then they entered in, and took pos- 
session of the vineyard in the name of the 
king. 

In the next April, Crumwell was created 
Earl of Essex, as a mark of the king’s 
favour for his many services, of which. this 
was the last. 

On June 10, he was charged with high 
treason in the Council Chamber, and sent to 














UNDERCROFT 


the Tower that same day. On July 28, he 
was executed on the scaffold on Tower Hill. 
“As if struck by lightning, the great 
minister had fallen in the very height and 
pinnacle of his power.” Then men said, 
“The foul churl is stricken with his own 
staff.” 

This scene in the palace hall in November, 
1539, Was ominous of coming events to the 
palace and the bishops. The palace history 
of the time serves as an object lesson in that 
new experiment of disendowment and dis- 
establishment. Within seven years the king 
was dead. New ministers surrounded the 
boy-king, and eager for their share of spoils, 
they carried on the work of disendowment 
of chantries and cathedrals, and entered upon 
the estates of bishops and chapters. 


The usual process of forced surrenders, 
and then spoliation followed. The dean of 
Wells surrendered his decanal estate in 1547. 
In 1550, the Lord Protector Somerset chose 
out of all England the palace at Wells and 
the episcopal manors for his own reward for 
the battle of Pinkie. The bishop, William 
Barlow, was the humble servant of his Grace, 
and sold his inheritance for a mess of pottage. 
Somerset passed into possession of the 
palace. 

He had scarccly time to look around on 
his new possessions, when he in turn was 
attainted by his rivals and beheaded, and 
another creature of the court, Sir John Gates, 
by purchase or by royal favour, reigned in the 
palace in his stead, long enough to destroy 
the timber of the roof of the hall, and to strip 
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off and sell the lead ; then he in turn passed 
onward to the scaffold. 

By settlements under Mary and Elizabeth, 
the bishops recovered the palace and a por- 
tion of their estates, sufficient for the sup- 
port of a more homely dignity and hospi- 
tality. 

Bishop Montague in 1606, one of the 
few bishops who were of noble birth, at this 
time spent a revenue which came in from 
the Mendip lead mines, in restoring at great 
expense the long desecrated chapel of Bur- 
nell’s time, and with such taste as to draw 
from Godwin who saw it, his admiration of 
“that goodly chapel, the most beautiful I 
have yet seen in England.” To Montague 
probably is also due the oaken staircase 
from the entrance hall to the upper gallery 
in Jocelin’s building, and the carved screen 


of Jacobean work in the hall in 
Bekynton’s block of buildings which 
now became the chief hall of the 
palace. The unroofed hall of state, 
too large for restoration or for use, 
was now passing into the stage of 
picturesque ruin. It was in the 
inner and domestic hall that the 
successor of Montague, Arthur 
Lake (1616), a bishop simple and 
austere and learned, of the type of 
Hooker and Andrews, “a living 
comment,” says Fuller, “ upon St. 
Paul’s character of a bishop,” used 
to dine daily with his household of 
some fifty of his poorer clerks and 
neighbours ; and on every Sunday 
fed twelve poor men from the city 
at his own table. 

William Laud, in 1626, passed 
through the See of Bath and Wells 
on his way from St. David’s to 
London, but he did not stay there. 
He was elected, but there is no 
evidence that he was enthroned, 
nor is it likely that he was ever in 
the palace. 

Laud’s influence was felt in the 
diocese through his friend Bishop 
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Pierse (1630), who followed his policy and 
shared his fall. He was ejected, impeached, 
and imprisoned ; his life was spared to see 
the church of his diocese desecrated, the 
palace dismantled and left to go to decay, 
but he survived until the Puritan tyranny 
was overpast, and he entered once more 
into his palace in old age. 

Meanwhile, for about twenty years under 
the Commonwealth, the palace and the 
deanery, the church and chapter-house were 
appropriated by the Parliament as national 
property, and passed into the hands of their 
Commissioners. 

The palace was sold to Cornelius Burgess, 
one of the “ crowish start-ups ” of that time of 
social upheaval, high in the favour of Oliver 
Cromwell. He used the palace as a quarry 
for stone and materials wherewith to repair 
the deanery, and there he established himself. 

The chapter-house was put up to sale for 
4,160, but happily no purchaser was found. 

Men who were living in Wells then saw 
the cathedral church closed to the services 
of the Church, except to the preachings in 
the nave by the state-appointed “ minister of 
the late cathedral ;” and even these were dis- 
continued there, “ for so much that it is very 
much ruyned and leaky.” To such husks of 
religious worship were men condemned. 

“The hungry sheep looked up, and were 
not fed.” Cornelius Burgess was obliged 
to ask the aid of the corporation to keep 
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order in the church 
while he preached, 
because the people 
walked about and 
did not listen. 

But the national 
conscience revolted 
soon against this re- 
ligious anarchy and 
sectarian intolerance. 

The Common- 
wealth broke up 
under its dissidence 
of dissent. 

The experiment of 
disestablishment and 
disendowment had not brought a blessing to 
those who had entered and taken possession 
of “ houses which they builded not, and full 
of all good things which they filled not, and 
of the wells which they digged not,” and the 
people welcomed back with joy the return of 
the old order in Church and State. 

In a few years the same men‘in Wells saw 
a wonderful contrast in their midst. Ken 
was enthroned as bishop in the cathedral 
church ; the old accustomed offices of the 
Church were restored to them; the lately 
deserted courts of the palace were occupied 
by a saintly bishop, simple and ascetic, yet 
bold to stand before kings, and to rebuke 
wickedness in high places, gathering his 
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people round him as the good shepherd, and 
winning hearts by his eloquent preaching, 
his example of life, and tenderness of spirit. 

Here in his palace hall, like his prede- 
cessor Arthur Lake, on every Sunday he had 
twelve poor men and women to dine with 
him, each carrying away with them to their 
families the “ fragments that remained,” and 
the memory of kindly and comforting words. 

From his palace he went forth to the 
cottages of the poor, and, after Monmouth’s 
rebellion, to the gaols and condemned cells 
of the prisoners, of whom in Wells alone 
ninety-seven were hung, and 385  trans- 
ported. 

Here in the palace many of his books 
were written, “‘ The Practise of Divine Love,” 
“ The Exposition of the Church Catechism,” 
the “ Direction for Prayers,” ‘ Prayers for 
those using the Bath Waters.” The Morn- 
ing and Evening Hymns were composed 
before he came to Wells; but they and 
many other hymns and sonnets must have 
been in his mind and on his lips in his 
prayers in the palace chapel, and in his 
musings in the garden and terrace walks 
and among the ruins of hall and cloister. 

Ken’s episcopate is a bright spot in the 
history of the palace between the time of 
desecration of religion in the generation 
before him, and the eighteenth century an 
“ age of light—light without love.” 

As the spring of St. Andrew which 
Bekynton gave to the town continued to 
pour forth its blessings to successive genera- 
tions, forgetful or unknowing of the giver, 
so from Ken’s life and books a spring of 
holy thought and pure devotion has ever 


since flowed forth with health and healing in 
its waters;.and as we know, in our own 
generation has brought forth good fruit in the 
soils of such honest and good hearts as the 
author of the “ Christian Year,” or as Bishop 
Ken’s latest biographer. 

Since Ken’s time, bishops in a continuous 
and unbroken succession, men of different 
types of character, of greater or less mark, 
have held rule in the palace and passed away. 

And now a tender regret is yet fresh at the 
loss of the last occupant of the palace, also 
the last builder, in the noble hall of Jocelin’s 
time. In a long episcopate of a quarter ofa 
century, he has added an honoured name to 
the roll of worthies who have sat in the seat of 
Ken and Ralph, of Bekynton and of Jocelin. 
Keenly sensible of the historic dignity of 
his palace, and of the beauty surrounding his 
noble heritage, as well as of the sacredness 
of his office, he delighted to make his palace . 


_ the centre of spiritual and intellectual life, 


and to open his home and gardens for the 
enjoyment and recreation of all his friends 
and poorer neighbours with a refined 
courtesy and sympathetic hospitality. 

So for seven centuries, amid “shock of 
circumstance and lapse of years,” the church 
of St. Andrew and the palace of the bishop, 
have stood side by side on either bank of 
the stream from the fountain of St. Andrew ; 
rare, if not unique, combination of two such 
monuments of high Christian architecture in 
such a scene of natural beauty—suggestive 
parable of the office and work of the Church, 
to guard the fountain head and dispense the 
streams of living water of God’s truth, for 
the life and healing of her people. 
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By Proressor STORY, D.D. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALEX. A. INGLIS, EDINBURGH 


>\HE General Assembly, with 
#) its ancient traditions, its 
carefully guarded forms and 
order, its unique power and 
jurisdiction, its picturesque 
ceremonies and _ environ- 
ments, is the most characteristic monument 
and memorial of the old Scottish indepen- 





dence, which is now merged in the larger 
nationality of Great Britain. Nothing can 
rob it of this antique distinction. No 
patriotic Scot can fail to take a pride in the 
great national institution which represents 
the power, the influence, the zeal and piety 
of that “ Auld Kirk,” which is ‘ broad-based 
upon the people’s will,” and exists for the 
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people’s good; an institution of which 
Dean Stanley truly said, in his Edinburgh 
Lectures in 1872, ‘“* No other ecclesiastical 
assembly in the realm meets with such a 
solemn and distinct recognition, with such a 
pomp and circumstance of royalty, with such 
a well-ordered and well-understood tradition 
of rights, and privileges, and duties.” Yet 
well-known as are the Assembly and all its 
accompaniments in Scotland, we question if 
one in a hundred of our English readers 
knows more about it than its name. The 
present appears a very suitable opportunity 
for enlightening their darkness, because for 
the second time the Chair of the General 
Assembly is at present filled by an editor of 
Goop Worps. In 1869 Norman Macleod, 
the founder of the magazine, sat where now 
his brother sits; and before Norman there 
had been his father and his uncle. We 
know no other family that, within two 
generations, has given four Moderators to 
the National Council of the Scottish Church, 
or as English people usually term it, the 
Kirk. 

The title “ Moderator,” like the Church’s 


emblem of the Burning Bush, came to 
Scotland from France, where it designated 
the chairman, or speaker, of the Synod of 
the Reformed. In the old councils, which 
were held before the Reformation in 
Scotland, the president (whose duties and 
position were much the same as the Mode- 
rator’s are now) was called the “Conser- 
vator”; but that name was dropped in 
favour of the other, which reminded Scots- 
men of the friendly associations of the 
“ancient league.” The Moderator holds 
office for a year: he is appointed when 
one Assembly meets, and he retires at the 
opening of the next. His election rests 
legally and actually with the Assembly; but 
for many years he has been, in point of 
fact, chosen by a conclave consisting of the 
ex-Moderators, to whom the Church entrusts 
the choice. His nomination is announced 
in the month of November; and there has 
been only one occasion, within living 
memory, on which it has not been unani- 
mously accepted when the Assembly met 
in May. It is understood that the selection 
is restricted to clergymen who have been 
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thirty years ordained, and who, in one way 
or another, have been fortunate enough to 
secure the confidence and regard of the 
Church. Among holders of the office since 
Norman Macleod was Moderator, have been 
several well-known beyond the bounds of 
their own communion: Tulloch, Milligan, 
Cunningham, the historian of the Church 
of Scotland; Mitchell, the historian of the 
Westminster Assembly; last, and in some 
respects not least, A. K. H. B. 

The General Assembly always meets on 
a Thursday towards the end of May, and 
sits for ten days. It is the Supreme Court 
of the Church, the Lower Courts, the Kirk 
Session, the Presbytery, and the Provincial 
Synod, all being subject to its jurisdiction. 
Its members number about 700, and are 
returned by the eighty-four presbyteries in 
the proportion of one minister for every 
four, and one elder for every six ministers ; 
by the royal burghs, and by the universities. 
It is thus a fair and full representation of 
the Church at large. Its clerical members 


are all beneficed clergymen ; its lay members 
are of every rank, profession, and occu- 
pation, from the peer to the peasant; 
M.P.’s, soldiers, sailors (Admiral Sir John 
Hay has been long a member), doctors, 


lawyers, lairds, factors, farmers, merchants, 
tradesmen. 

The Assembly’s right to meet, free from 
interference on the part of the Crown 
(repeatedly attempted by the Stuart sove- 
reigns), was guaranteed by the Parliament 
of 1592, and is ratified in the Act of 
Union. It is at once a judicial and a 
legislative body, disposing judicially of all 
appeals and petitions from the lower courts, 
and legislatively passing such Acts as are 
necessary for the welfare of the Church, 
and controlling the management of its 
agencies and missions. In either capacity 
its decisions are final, and no appeal lies 
from them to any other court within the 
realm. All disputed cases of administration 
or discipline are brought before it for final 
settlement; and most of the leading orna- 
ments of the College of Justice have pleaded 
in these cases at its bar. We have heard 
there both the present Lord Justice General 
and Lord Justice Clerk, and many a famous 
advocate of days gone by. 

The order of debate, and the rules which 
govern the business, are laid down in stand- 
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ing orders as exact as those of the British 
Parliament, and the average speaking is 
distinctly above that of either of the Houses, 
while the irritating obstruction and the in- 
temperate unruliness which now and then 
diversify the proceedings of the Commons 
are here unknown. Dean Stanley, who was 
once present when a member was pursuing 
a highly unpopular line of argument, said 
the Lower House of Convocation would 
never have listened to himself with half the 
patience with which the Assembly listened 
to Dr. Wallace. The phraseology of some 
of the speakers is, occasionally, rather 
puzzling to the stranger; smacking, as it 
does, of Scots’ Law, dog Latin, and bor- 
rowed French. Overture; moderating in a 
call; jus devolutum: ad hoc; quoad ultra; 
in hunc effectum,; ultra vires; to obtemper ; 
to homologate; to resile, and such-like, are 
forms of speech rarely heard except in this 
arena. 

The time-honoured union of Church and 
State, which has existed in Scotland since 
long before the Reformation, is symbolised 
by the presence in the Assembly of the 
“ Lord High Commissioner,” who re- 
presents the Sovereign. ‘The Commissioner 
is always a Scottish nobleman (the only 
exception to this rule was the appointment 
of Lord Thurlow, under the first Glad- 
stonian Government). During the Sessions 
of the Assembly he resides at Holyrood ; 
and the old halls and corridors are, for 
a fortnight, bright with colour, vocal with 
music, and full of life and gaiety. On the 
Wednesday evening the Lord Provost and 
magistrates, with their officers and mace, 
wait on his Grace in the throne-room, 
and present to him the keys of the ancient 
city, which he returns to their charge. 
After this official recognition of his arrival 
comes a banquet in the long gallery, where 
Charles Edward held his levees during the 
brief pageant of the ’45. At this and at 
each of the succeeding dinners, at which 
the Commissioner daily entertains the mem- 
bers of Assembly and his friends, the Mod- 
erator says grace before and after; and 
three toasts are given—two by the Com- 
missioner, “‘ The Queen,” and “ The Church 
of Scotland,” and one by the Moderator, 
“‘ Her Grace,” naming the lady, whoever she 
may be, who presides over the Vice-regal 
Court, and next to whom he always sits. 
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THE PROCESSION TO THE ASSEMBLY HALL 


In the drawing-room, after dinner, on the 
eve of the assembly, the out-going Mode- 
rator presents to his Grace the successor 
who is to be raised to the Chair on the 
morrow. 

These dinners at Holyrood, which on 
several nights are followed by crowded “ re- 
ceptions,” and which have for years been 
conducted with a noble hospitality, have 
expanded, within living memory, from a 
much less stately and lavish kind of enter- 
tainment. The time was when there were 
two tables, the one for the Commissioner 
and his friends, and clergymen of the rank 
of D.D. All others—and the number was 
not large—sat at a second table, and had, 
as their allowance of wine, a pint of. claret 
between two. Lord Belhaven was the first 
to innovate on this meagre style, and to in- 
troduce the more liberal type of banquet 
which now gladdens the hearts of the 
brethren. By none have all the social 
duties of the Queen’s representatives been 
discharged with more éclat than by Lord 
and Lady Breadalbane. Nothing that gen- 
erous thoughtfulness and gracious courtesy 


could suggest has been wanting to add 
lustre to every function. 

On the morning on which the Assembly 
opens the Commissioner holds a levee at. 
Holyrood at eleven o’clock, always largely 
attended by the clergy, the municipal and 
public bodies and officials, the officers of the’ 
garrison, and the noblemen and gentlemen 
in Edinburgh at the time. This over, a 
long procession, in carriages, headed by the 
Moderator and closing with the Commis- 
sioner, his suite, and mounted escort, winds 
along through streets lined with troops, and 
amid spectators, young and old, many of 
whom have 


‘Climbed up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows—yea, to chimney tops,” 


to watch the show, which seems ever fresh 
and full of interest for the citizens of our 
own romantic town—a town which, more 
than most, enhances the scenic effects of 
any féte by day, or illumination by night, of 
which it is the theatre. The procession 
stops at St. Giles’, where divine service is 
celebrated, and the Moderator preaches a 
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sermon; after which the Commissioner 
proceeds, while the trumpets blare, and the 
cannons boom from the castle, to the 
Assembly Hall. This is a stately building, 
the tall spire of which is the work of Pugin. 
The interior has been recently altered and 
enlarged. It is a spacious and _ lofty 
chamber, with a light gallery along both 
sides, a deeper one at the west end, and 
at the east, a recess containing the throne, 
with the chairs and benches to right and 
left required for the accommodation of the 
Lady Commissioner, the suite, and officials, 
and the few favoured personages who have 
the entree. In front of this, and on the 
lower level of the floor of the house, is the 
chair of the Moderator; and on either side 
of the Moderator, at a massive table, sit the 
two clerks, the “Procurator,” or legal 
adviser of the Church, in his gown and 
wig, the Agent, and the convener of the 
“Business Committee.” On each hand 
are rows of benches stretching lengthwise 
down the hall. Facing the table, at a little 
distance, are the cross benches (whose 
position has no party significance), and half- 
way down the house is the Bar, at which 
appellants and pleaders take their places. 
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After the Moderator has assumed his 
seat, the appearance of the Macebearer 
carrying the mace heralds the arrival of the 
Commissioner, and is the signal to the 
members, and the public who fill the 
galleries, to rise. The Commissioner enters 
from behind the throne, followed by his 
Chaplain and Pursebearer, Aides-de-camp 
and pages, the Lord Provost, the Com- 
mander of the Forces, and the Solicitor- 
General—whose office includes that of legal 
adviser of his Grace. The Lady Commis- 
sioner and her ladies settle into their 
seats: there is much gleaming of gold and 
silver, of chains and orders, bright uniforms, 
and court dresses—a gallant show. A 
moment’s arranging and all are in their 
places, when the Moderator briefly “ con- 
stitutes ” the Assembly—as the legal phrase 
goes—with prayer. He then names his 
successor ; and, the Assembly assenting, that 
personage is ushered in by the principal 
clerk and the agent, and takes the chair. 
The Assembly being thus duly constituted, 
the Pursebearer hands down the Queen’s 
commission to the principal clerk, by whom 
it is read, in its sonorous Latin, the mem- 
bers upstanding ; after which, and with the 
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same formalities, the Queen’s letter to the 
Assembly, beginning “ Right Reverend and 
well beloved, we greet you well,” is also 
read. The Commissioner then addresses 
the House in a speech from the throne, in 
which he is careful to convey the assurance 
of her Majesty’s unalterable regard to the 
oath (taken on the day of her accession) to 
‘‘maintain the Presbyterian government in 
Scotland.” The Moderator replies, and 
thereafter the ordinary business of the Session 
is entered upon. The ten days, during 
which the Assembly sits, are not more than 
enough for the transaction of this in all its 
manifold particulars. These include the 
hearing and deciding of all cases of discipline 
brought before it by appeal; the consider- 
ation of all “‘ Overtures ”—#.e., proposals for 
legislation, sent up by the inferior courts ; 
the receiving and disposing of all reports 
from the several committees charged with 
the conduct of the Church’s Missions and 
the adminstration of her funds; the examin- 
ing of all questions referred to the Assembly, 
that bear on matters affecting the spiritual 
or the material interests of the Church ; the 
reception of deputies from other Churches, 
and of missionaries from abroad who wish 
to inform their brethren at home about 
their work, and to gain encouragement 
from the Assembly’s approval. These, to 
say nothing of lesser affairs and details—fre- 
quently tempting to the loquacious—fill up 
the hours of every day from eleven till five 
or six ; and often require an evening sederunt 
which, beginning at half past eight, may last 
till any watch of the night. 

At eleven every morning the Commis- 
sioner, with his suite and escort, drives up 
the proud old High Street, and attends 
the opening of the Assembly, staying after- 
wards as long or as short a time as he 
pleases. On the Sundays he is present at 
public worship in St. Giles’ morning and 
evening. The preachers are selected by 
the Assembly. ‘The magistrates and judges 
attend in their robes and with their insignia 
of office. .The Moderator and his friends 
sit at the communion table, and he pro- 
nounces the benediction at the close. On 
the morning which follows the opening of 
the Assembly, the Moderator and the ex- 
Moderator administer the Holy Communion 
in St. Giles’ to such of the members, and 
others, as desire it. 


The sittings of the Assembly always close 
on the night of the second Monday. The 
business of that day being concluded in the 
afternoon, the House adjourns till 10 P.M, 
At that hour the hall is, as a rule, densely 
crowded. The Assembly, like the House 
of Lords, relaxes its rules for the special 
occasion, and ladies and others not members 
are allowed to find seats in the body of the 
House. The Moderator having taken the 
chair, the Commissioner enters with his full 
retinue ; and the lights shining brightly on 
the uniforms of the men and the jewels of 
the women make the throne gallery a bank 
of brilliant colour. The Moderator then 
delivers his closing address, ending with 
the strictly observed formula, during which 
all rise and remain standing: “ Right 
Reverend and Right Honourable; as we 
met in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the sole King and Head of His Church, so 
in the same great name I now dissolve this 
Assembly, and appoint the next General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland to be 
holden here on,” &c. He then faces the 
throne and briefly addresses the Commis- 
sioner, who, in his turn, makes a valedictory 
speech to the Assembly, generally touching 
on any points of special interest which have 
occupied its attention, and concluding with 
the words “I now, in the Queen’s name, 
dissolve this General Assembly and appoint 
the next,” &c., specifying the date already 
mentioned from the chair. By this arrange- 
ment all risk of collision between the pre- 
rogatives of the Church and those of the 
Crown is peaceably avoided. ‘Then follows 
the singing.(to the tune “S. Paul’s,” one of 
the grand old melodies of the Scottish 
Psalter) of the last three verses of Francis 
Rous’s version of the 122nd Psalm. When 
the great volume of sound arises, recalling 
the memories of the historic past, and 
appealing to the strong national senti- 
ment of Scottish churchmen, you may see 
tears in many an eye unused to the melt- 
ing mood. 


‘« Pray that Jerusalem may have 

Peace and felicity ; 

Let them that love thee and thy peace 
Have still prosperity. 

Therefore, I wish that peace may still 
Within thy walls remain, 

And ever may thy palaces 
Prosperity retain. 
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Now for my friends’ and brethrens’ sakes, 
‘ Peace be in thee,’ I'll say ; 

And for the House of God our Lord, 
I'll seek thy good alway.” 


The “thunderous acclaim” ceases, the 
Moderator’s voice rises, solemnly pronounc- 
ing the Apostolic benediction, and the 
Assembly disperses, till the next month of 
May shall summon its scattered members, 
or others in their stead, to meet again to 
order the affairs of the Kirk. The Commis- 
sioner bends over from the throne to shake 
the Moderator’s hand in farewell, and the 
cheers that accompany his Grace as he 
descends the stairs and leaves the house 
come ringing back into the hall. 

The personnel of the Assembly varies 
greatly from year to year, as almost all 
the clerical members are returned by their 
presbyteries according to a uniform rotation. 
The representative elders from burghs, from 
the universities, and in some instances from 
presbyteries, are a less fluctuating element, 
and often retain the same seats for years. 
The rotatory system, introducing, as it does, a 
yearly quota of members, many of whom are 
unacquainted with the forms of the House, 
and who are returned not because they 
represent the mind of their brethren, but 
because their names stand next on the roll, 
deprives the debates and decisions of the 
Assembly of some measure of the weight due 
to a steady continuity of policy and a 
genuine representation of opinion. It may 
plead, however, that it does obeisance to 
the great principle of “ Presbyterian parity,” 
and gives every member of every presbytery 
the privilege, in his turn, of taking his place 
in the Supreme Court, a privilege which the 
clergy are, as a rule, jealously eager to 
maintain. 

The serious duties of the venerable court 
are not, however, the sole occupation of ‘‘ the 
assembly fortnight.” In no other two weeks 
of the clerical year are concentrated so much 
social intercourse, so many meetings of old 
friends, such pleasant reunions, such a 
succession of good dinners—where the part 
of Gaius is played mainly by the hospitable 
elders, who thus seek to express their regard 
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for the ministers of their presbyteries or their 
burghs. The Moderator’s breakfasts form 
an important function, not exactly convivial, 
but eminently sociable. Every morning, 
except on the Sunday, the large saloon of 
the Waterloo Hotel (which for years has 
been the Moderator’s temporary abode) is 
crowded, by half-past eight o’clock, with 
guests, male and female, who come to break- 
fast with him—generally a good many more 
than a hundred each morning. No enter- 
tainment, strange to say, seems to be more 
popular with the frequenters of the Assembly 
than this matutinal banquet: not even the 
Moderator’s dinner, at which, on the evening 
after the rising of the Assembly, he receives 
his personal friends, the leading members of 
the House, and a number of other guests, 
official and representative. 

For the benefit of those who have never 
seen a Moderator, it may be mentioned that 
his official costume is full court dress with 
lace ruffles, gown, and hood. His proper 
style and title is “The Right Reverend”, 
and his precedence at Court, as lately de- 
fined by her Majesty’s own instructions, is 
next after that of a bishop of the Church of 
England. The Lord High Commissioner, 
as her Majesty’s representative, takes pre- 
cedence in Scotland, of every one except a 
member of the Royal Family. 


Right opposite the Assembly Hall, sepa- 
rated from it only by the breadth of the Lawn 
Market, stands another edifice, the seat of 
another Assembly, reproducing many of the 
old features, observing many of the old 
forms, discussing its affairs, and prosecuting 
its mission, with hereditary vigour. It is 
the Assembly of the “ Free,” whose prede- 
cessors quitted the Church in 1843, and 
founded their system of Church Courts on 
the model of those they left behind them. 
The new organisation keeps the likeness of 
the old, and always holds its meetings on 
the same date as those of the parent con- 
vention: but it sturdily repudiates all con- 
nection with the State, and regards the 
Commissioner’s presence on the throne, 
“over the way,” as a vain show. 




















STRANGE BUT TRUE 


By tHE EDITOR 


“eSRITERS of fiction are the 
j) +recognised holders of briefs 
for the improbable, if not 
the impossible, and yet 
there are few persons who, 
if they take the trouble to 
note such matters, will not find occurrences 
in actual life stranger than the most unlikely 
dreams of the novelist. Mr. Rider Haggard 
has doubtless a lively imagination, and even 
Louis Stevenson sometimes puts a strain upon 
fancy ; but I am about to relate some inci- 
dents which are not fictions but facts—things 
which came within either my own observation 
or that of persons for whose good faith I can 
vouch ; and which are yet as extraordinary 
and as intrinsically improbable as any dream 
of romance. 





Robert Thom, Esq., the present pro- 
prietor of the Island of Canna in the far 
Hebrides, can with many others guarantee the 
truth of the following curious coincidence. 

In September, 1892, the daughter of the 
blacksmith in Canna was wandering on the 
shore, gathering driftwood for fuel, when in 
a small bay, about a hundred yards distant 
from her father’s house, she picked up a 
piece of wood bearing the inscription, cut with 
a knife, “ Lachlan Campbell, Bilbao, March 
23rd, 1892.” On taking it to her mother she 
became much concerned, as this was the 
name of her own son, who was a boiler- 
maker in Spain, and, as would be the case 
with most people—certainly with High- 
landers—she could not get over the super- 
stitious dread that this message from the 
sea was the harbinger of evil tidings regard- 
ing her son. The family of the proprietor 
did their best to calm her terror, exhorting 
her to wait for an explanation. When writing 
to her son she told him of what had 
happened, and was greatly relieved on 
receiving a reply assuring her of his well- 
being, but was astonished to learn that he 
perfectly remembered how, when on a 
holiday, he had written, as described, on a 
piece of wood and had idly thrown it into 
the sea from a rock near Bilbao. We all 


know the power of ocean currents, and need 
not be surprised at this piece of wood 
having been carried about for six months, 
but the marvellous—and, except for un- 
doubted evidence—the incredible circum- 
stance in this case is that this piece of 
wood, after its long wandering, should 
have been washed on the shore within 
a hundred yards of where the writer’s 
mother lived, and that it should be picked 
up by one of his own family and taken 
home. Had any novelist dared to picture 
a message delivered as this was by means of 
an ocean current, every reader, and certainly 
every critic, would have denounced the out- 
rageous demand on faith. And yet the 
apparently impossible actually occurred in 
Canna. 


Mr. David R.,a well-known merchant in 
Glasgow, was several years ago travelling in 
Canada. On a Sunday evening, far away in 
the backwoods, he was interested by hearing 
from a humble “shanty” the words of a 
Scottish “ paraphrase,” sung to a familiar 
air. After a little he thought he would visit 
this countryman, whose family worship had 
thus recalled to him other scenes. After chat- 
ting for a while, the man asked where he was 
from. On being told that he was from Glas- 
gow, he asked his name, and on being in- 
formed he became much excited. “I always 
expected some one of your family to come. 
My name is .” As my friend had never 
heard of his name,he asked for an explanation, 
and the man proceeded to tell him that he 
was the clerk who had stolen a considerable 
sum from the firm to which R. belonged ; 
that he had been miserable ever since, feeling 
sure that at any hour he might be dis- 
covered; that he was now doing well, and 
that it was his intention in a short time to 
repay all that he had taken. My friend had 
been in the West Indies at the time the 
theft took place, and it was not till after his. 
return to Scotland that he learned the par- 
ticulars. It is, however, somewhat dis- 





appointing to hear the statement with which 
he used to end the recital of the strange 
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story, “In spite of his promise, we have 
never yet heard of any payment!” 


Andrew Maxwell, another well-known mer- 
chant in Glasgow, was in the Island of 
Arran some years ago with his mother and 
sisters. ‘The weather was unusually warm, 
and his venerable mother suffered so much 
from the heat, that her hands became swollen, 
and as her marriage ring was fretting her 
finger, one of her daughters, after no little 
coaxing, persuaded her to allow its removal. 
To the dismay of the daughter the ring was 
lost, but she procured another so like the old 
one that the change was not noticed when it 
was placed on her finger. Next year the 
family went back to the same house, and in 
the autumn, when the farm servant in a 
neighbouring building having boiled potatoes 
for the pigs, was crushing a potato in her 
hand, she felt something hard, and on look- 
ing at this thing inside the potato, she ex- 
claimed to one of the Maxwells’ servants 
who was beside her: “ Here’s a ring in the 
potato,” and showed a thin, worn marriage 
hoop. “I believe,” said the other, “ it is 
my mistress’ ring, and we can find that 
out because her initials were inside the hoop.” 
On examining it, there were the initials, and 
the lost ring was identified! It had evidently 
been swept out among the ashes, the ashes 
thrown upon the ash-pit, the contents of 
the ash-pit on the potato-field, and the ring 
absorbed by the potato, inside of which it 
was found a year after it had been lost! 


When my brother, Norman Macleod, and 
I went to Palestine in 1864, he was asked 
by an old woman in his congregation to 
discover her son—an engineer on a steamer 
somewhere in the Levant—and to persuade 
him to send help to his mother. Wherever 
he went my brother inquired for this man. 
Now he was told he was trading in the 
Black Sea; again, that he was in some ship 
on the Syrian Coast; but he failed to find 
him. When we were weighing anchor in 
the Golden Horn before proceeding up the 
Black Sea on our way home, he and I were 
sitting aft on the port-side when our 
steamer drifted against another. A man 
came to let a “ buffer” down between the 
two ships just where we were sitting. On 
speaking to him and recognising his un- 
mistakable accent, my brother asked if he 


knew anything of the engineer he was in 
search of. “Iam the man!” was the reply, 
and so his last words spoken to any one 
before leaving the East were exchanged with 
the very man he had been searching for, and 
as the two ships parted he had said all he 
wished to say! It was a coincidence, but 
one of the greatest improbability. 


The Duke of Argyll, when strolling on a 
stormy afternoon in the woods at Inveraray, 
noticed a raven flying over the shoulder of 
Duniquoich—the hill which forms such a 
picturesque feature in the landscape. When 
passing over some trees under which his 
Grace was standing, he, seeing it had some- 
thing in its bill, shouted and clapped his 
hands suddenly. It dropped what it was 
carrying, which proved to be a cone of the 
spruce-fir, with all its scales reverted, and on 
the surface of each scale there was the 
reticulated pattern of some dark stuff, the 
nature of which the Duke could not deter- 
mine. He sent it to Sir William Hooker at 
Kew, who replied that the pattern was due 
to a fungus called Parichena Strobilina, 
which infested spruce cones, and was only 
known in that mode of occurrence. Sir 
William added that this fungus was so rare 
that only one specimen had been found 
previously in Scotland. The Duke adds, 
“I saw this find of mine many years later 
duly ticketed in the Museum at Kew. 
Professor Owen suggested that the raven 
had been attracted by the smell of the 
fungus, which is ‘meaty,’ and as ravens 
are curious and inquisitive, it had lifted this 
cone to play with in the air and hide it. 
Perhaps it had a museum of its own!” 

Another interesting incident is related by 
the Duke. Castle Campbell, the pictur- 
esque ruin near Dollar, belonged at one 
time to the Argyll family, but was taken and 
destroyed by Montrose. Some years ago a 
picture was picked up in a cottage near 
Castle Campbell by a Mr.. Ellis, a well- 
known collector of antiques in Edinburgh 
and was by him presented to the Duke. 
The picture was in a very bad condition, 
but when cleaned it turned out to be a 
splendid bit of art—and also proved to be 
the only extant portrait of the famous 
Marquis of Argyll. Sad to rélate—it was 
destroyed in the great fire at Inveraray 
Castle a few years ago! 
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Many years ago a poor lame girl called 
upon me for assistance. She was from 
Ross-shire, and had a sweet accent and as 
sweet a face—quiet and sad. She had 
been cruelly used by her grandparents, 
who had refused to keep her, and so she 
had come to Glasgow to get work as a 
“ tailoress””—in other words, she had been 
employed by some sweater, and had not 
enough to live on. Her Highland inno- 
cence and religious principles had received 
a painful shock by what she had seen in the 
great city. She often came to me for help, 
and on one occasion her distress was great, 
because her wooden leg had become so 
short that she found it an encumbrance. I 
was able to procure a new leg for her, but 
the battle of life proved too much, and one 
day she came beseeching me to send her 
home. The Messrs. MacBrayne kindly 
gave me a pass, and she was to leave next 
day. To my surprise, four or five days 
afterwards I met her on the street, when 
she told me she had been home and had 
been forced back by her grandmother in the 
steamer on its return journey. My faith 
failed me, for it was so unlike any Highlander 
to disown her own grandchild, that I did not 
believe her, and I told her so, and that I was 
distressed to find her untrue. It was cruel, 
and I repented of it, for within a few days an 
agent of the Charity Organisation Society, 
who called for me about another case, 
assured me that the girl had told the truth, 
and that she had been forced back as she 
described. I was glad when the opportunity 
occurred of making an ample apology to her. 

A considerable time after this I was 
officiating at a marriage, and to my surprise 
I found my Highland friend in the wealthy 
home, acting as maid to the bride. On 
speaking about her to the lady of the house, 
she said, “ That is a most extraordinary girl. 
A rich man has fallen in love with her, 
and sent her to a boarding-school, hoping to 
marry her in a year or two; but she will not 
hear of it and has left the school, saying she 
will not marry any one whom she does not 
love enough. Unfortunately the gentleman 
told her that it was her resemblance to one 
he had been once engaged to and had died, 
which had led to his interest in her, and 
she was determined to have a husband who 
would love her for her own sake.” 

After some years I met this lady again, 





and heard the subsequent history of 
the interesting girl. It seems that the 
gentleman managed to trace her out in 
Glasgow, and having cleared away all her 
doubts as to his affection, he won her 
consent to be married to him in London. 
As she was then an inmate of the Home of 
the Young Women’s Christian Institute in 


_ Glasgow, she arranged to go to the similar 


Home in London and remain there until 
she was married. Her intended husband 
met her at the railway station and took 
her to the Home, but the matron, foolishly 
suspecting foul play, told the girl that 
no gentleman in the evident position of 
her friend could really intend to marry a 
poor lame creature like her; and in spite 
of the girl’s tears and entreaties, she 
packed her off in the train to Scotland next 
day. The gentleman’s anger may be ima- 
gined when he found what had been done, 
but the girl, filled with shame, would not 
go back to Glasgow, but went to Edinburgh 
and communicated with the lady in whose 
house I had found her. It ended in the 
gentleman coming for her, and after a few 
days she was married to him and taken 
to his luxurious home in London. But her 
adventures were not over. A friend of his, 
a Scottish lawyer, came with his wife to visit 
the happy pair in England, and so strong a 
friendship arose between the two wives, that 
when the lawyer’s lady died not long after, 
she left her jewels and a sum of money to- 
my old friend. In a short time her own 
husband also died, leaving her his fortune, 
but on his death-bed he warned her against 
a brother who, he feared, would try to dis- 
possess her, but told her in that case to- 
take the advice of the Scottish lawyer whom, 
they both trusted. It happened as he had 
anticipated, and the Scotsman was put in 
charge of her interests. The case was a. 
protracted one, but finally the lawyer, 
assuring her that the best solution would 
be her acceptance of his hand as _ her 
second husband, it ended in her becoming 
the mistress of another home, where she 
more than once entertained the lady on 
whose daughter she had formerly waited! 
She has now been dead some years, but I 
often think of her strange career, while I 
do not wonder at the attraction which that 
sweet pure face had for both of the men 
who loved her. 
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Professor MacCunn gives me the following: 

‘“ My informant was, when a youth, of a 
literary turn and contributed to newspapers 
and periodicals under the signature of 
‘Heather. In this way certain small 
sums came into his possession, and, wishing 
to commemorate his pleasant successes, he 
spent the money, or some of it, upon a 
signet ring. This he had made according to a 
design of his own, and, among other unique 
devices, there was engraved the word 
‘HEATHER.’ One day its owner went 
to bathe on the shores of the Clyde, and 
before entering the water he took off his 
ring and placed it on a rock beside his 
clothes. On his way home he, remembering 
that he had forgot to put on his ring, hurried 
back in full expectation of finding it where it 
had been left. He was quite certain he 
knew the exact spot where it had been laid, 
and had little fear that in so unfrequented a 
place any one could have discovered it. 
But the ring was gone, and search as he 
may, not a trace could be found of it. 

“Years afterwards, among the letters 
that had reached his office there was one 
from Australia, sealed with wax; on look- 
ing at the seal he was filled with astonish- 
ment at seeing the impression of his 
own lost signet ring. Excited and inter- 
ested, he at once wrote to his friend in 
Australia. In due time the answer came. 
His friend told him how somewhere up- 
country, in a remote region, he went into:a 
store to write his letter, or to add some- 
thing to what had already -been written. 
Upon finishing it, he was making some 
awkward attempt to improvise a seal, when 
a man, quite a stranger to him, thrust his 
hand into his pocket, pulled out a signet 
ring and said, ‘There, try that!’ Having 
sealed the letter with the ring he handed 
it back. This was all, and no further light 
has ever been thrown upon the story of the 
ring or its possessor.” 


In the year 1876, three scholars of Balliol, 
in for the Ireland Scholarship, thought of 
trying the sortes by opening a Corpus Poet- 
arum and taking a line at random. The 
sortes gave them Claudian, de Laudibus 
Stilichonis, ii. 251 : 


- . totam cum Scotus Iernen 
Movit.” 


TIerne, meaning Ireland, made a sifficiently 


remarkable coincidence in itself. But, in 
addition, the other name was prophetic ; the 
Ireland Scholarship of that year was gained 
by Mr. Walter Scott. 


Some years ago Mr. C., who had just 
come to Scotland, met Mr. F., a stranger, at 
the house of a friend and sat next him at 
supper. The conversation turned on fiction, 
and latterly on short stories. ‘“ One of the 
very strangest and eeriest I ever read,” said 
Mr. C., “I came across in one of the maga- 
zines—Chambers’ I think. It was called 
‘A Telegraphist’s Story,’ and it read so 
like actual truth that I couldn’t help wishing 
I were able to put a question or two to the 
author.” Well, you can do that now, Mr. 
C.,” said the host, “for Mr. F. is sitting 
beside you, and he is the writer of the story.” 


One other incident also connected with 
Glasgow, which, although it has already 
appeared in a letter written to the Atheneum, 
is worth repeating. 

Mr. Bryce, well known as a publisher in 
Glasgow, relates how the late Mr. Crowther, 
of Manchester, a famous collector of rare 
books, asked him to republish an old seven- 
teenth-century volume called “Essays on 
Several Subjects, written by Sir Thos. Pope 
Blount. London, 1691.” The copy which 
Mr. Crowther had was so rare that he 
believed only two others were in existence ; 
one in the British Museum, and the other 
in the Bodleian Library. “A copy,” “he 
wrote, “is of priceless value,” and he gave 
minute instructions as to the care which 
must be taken of that which he was sending. 
Thinking, however, that Mr. Crowther 
might be mistaken as to the exceeding 
scarcity of the book, Mr. Bryce advertised, 
and after the lapse of several weeks he 
received notice that one could be had for 
1s.6d. When the volume came he hurried to 
compare it with that of Mr. Crowther, which 
he had in his safe, and to his delight he found 
it equally perfect, except that the Contents 
pages were wanting. On further examina- 
tion he discovered that there were duplicate 
Contents pages in Mr. Crowther’s-copy! So 
that the mistake made by the binder of 
these two volumes in 1691 was now recti- 
fied by the chance coming together of the 
two once more—the copy in which the Con- 
tents pages had been omitted and the copy 
in which the missing pages had been placed! 





FOR DAILY BREAD 


By F. TATTEGRAIN 











ST. JOHN’S BESETTING SIN 


SHORT SUNDAY READINGS FOR JUNE 
By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


First Sunday 


Read Numbers xii. and 1 Peter v 


HE destiny of St. John was 
to be near toChrist. From 
the outside world he entered 
first within the circle of 
Christ’s disciples. From 
there he moved inwards, 
within the circle of the Twelve. Still he 
pressed nearer, being admitted into the circle 
of the Three. And, finally, he was the One 
whom Jesus loved. 

It was a glorious destiny. Many a man 
would say that the greatest distinction of his 
life has been the set of friends he has known. 
Even a single friendship, with a specially 
gifted man or woman, may be the most 
golden memory of a life. But no friend- 
ship the world has ever seen can be 
compared with that enjoyed by St. John. 
To lie on the breast of the Son of Man, to 
share His inmost thoughts, to be formed 
by daily and hourly contact with His 
personality — this was an_ unparalleled 
privilege. 

Like all great privileges, however, it had 
its penalties. And one of these was the 
exposure of the disciple’s weaknesses. None 
could come near to Christ without being 
dwarfed by His stature and darkened in His 
light. We see, especially in the final scenes 
of His life, how this happened to His enemies. 
One after another approached Him—Judas, 
Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate, and the rest—only 
to have every spot and wrinkle of his own 
character made everlastingly visible. But 
the same happened, in a different way, to 
His friends. No doubt Jesus tempted forth 
all that was good in them; whatever seeds of 
promise their natures contained were rapidly 
developed by the influence of His companion- 
ship. But the evil in them was brought to 
light too. Sometimes when a block of free- 
stone is brought from the quarry and dressed 
in the sculptor’s yard, it looks beautiful ; but, 
after it has been fitted into its place in the 
building, the action of the weather has a 





strange effect. The stone begins to bleed, 
as the phrase is ; its surface becomes covered 
with discolouring exudations. These pro- 
ceed from iron or sulphur hidden in its 
interior; and the disfiguration may be so 
great that the stone has to be removed from 
its place altogether. The fellowship and 
work of Christ have a similar effect on 
His followers, bringing to the surface 
their concealed vices and unconscious weak- 
nesses. 

Weaknesses like those of St. John are 
especially tested by Christ’s work. In 
human nature there are two opposite poles 
of sin, within which all the other forms of 
evil find their places. Where the constitu- 
tion is soft and loose, the temptation is self- 
indulgence in its various forms; but where, 
on the contrary, the elements are finer and 
more compact, the danger lies in self-conceit, 
with all its developments of arrogance, 
ambition and intolerance. St. John’s was a 
refined and reserved nature, and pride was 
his besetting sin. On this the work of 
Christ has an exciting effect, because it 
separates a man from his fellows and places 
him in a superior position. He possesses a 
secret which others do not share; he criti- 
cises their conduct from the height of his 
own ideal ; he approaches them cs a reprover 
and a revealer. Unless he has learned from 
some other quarter the secret of humility, 
his position may make him scornful and 
overbearing. 

There is a legend of St. John’s later life 
which, if it were true, would prove that this 
failing clung to him to the last. Meeting 
the heretic Cerinthus in the bath, it is said, 
he fled from the building, alleging as his 
reason that it was not safe to be under the 
same roof with such an enemy of God, 
because the judgment of God might at any 
moment destroy the building which con- 
tained him. But we will hope that the 
education imparted in the school of Christ 
had long before the arrival of old age made 
St. John more charitable in his judgments 
and more watchful of his words. 
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Second Sunday 
Read Genesis iv. and Matthew xx. 20-34 


THE most conspicuous occasion on which 
the tendency to pride showed itself in St. 
John’s conduct, was when, with his brother 
and his mother, he came to Jesus to petition 
Him for a certain thing. 

It is not clear whether the ambitious 
notion originated in the minds of the sons 
or in that of the mother. In one of the 
Gospels the mother appears to take the 
initiative, bringing her sons to Jesus and 
prostrating herself before Him, to ask on 
their behalf that they should sit, the one on 
His right and the other on His left hand, in 
His kingdom ; but it is possible that she 
was only the catspaw through whom they 
sought their ambitious ends. If so, their 
design was well planned. Awoman is a 
more effective petitioner than a man. Even 
the excess of pride in her sons which she 
may display has an amiable appearance and 
moves sympathy rather than antipathy. 
She no doubt approached Christ with a 
smile, and what in them might have looked 
offensive in her seemed admirable. Besides, 
she had claims. She was the aunt of Jesus 
in all probability. She had been one of 
those women who in Galilee had followed 
Him, ministering to Him of their substance. 
Above all, she had given Him her two sons, 
who had been among the very best of His 
followers. Salome was herself a true lover 
and disciple of Jesus. But her devotion to 
the cause was mixed with selfish elements ; 
and, because her ambition was on behalf of 
her sons rather than herself, she may have 
indulged it with the less fear. She had not 
yet learned to know her Teacher well enough 
or to feel how small all such selfish desires 
were to be made by the tragedy of His 
fate. 

There can be no doubt, however, that 
her sons, though they kept in the back- 
ground, were quite as full of ambition. 
Indeed, in one of the Gospels they are re- 
presented as presenting the petition on their 
own behalf; and this lets out the secret: 
the design was more theirs than hers. 
Some have discerned good elements in their 
ambition. It sprang, they think, from their 
desire to be near Christ ; it showed at least 
their faith in His royal dignity and claims. 
* The juice of the ripe apple is the same,” 


it has been remarked, “that was in the 
green fruit, p/us sunlight and sun-heat.” 
And it is true that what in youth is self- 
conceit and intolerance may, through the 
maturing of experience and the influence of 
sanctification, grow into the dignity and 
stability of a self-respecting character. The 
self-suppression of St. John’s later writings 
may be only the self-assertion of his youth 
in a ripened and sanctified form; and the 
intolerance of his youth may in his old age 
have mellowed into the firmness of principle 
and the perseverance of tireless love. But 
certainly at this early stage his ambition 
was of the earth, earthy; and its manifes- 
tation was both unlovely and hurtful. 

One of its evil results was to inflame the 
rest of the apostles. When they heard the 
petition of James and John, they were in- 
dignant. It seemed to them that the 
brothers were trying to take a mean 
advantage of them. And this was too true. 
Yet their own anger sprang from the same 
root. They also were dreaming of thrones 
and dignities. From other incidents we 
learn that the whole apostolic circle was at 
this time inwardly convulsed by such desires 
and disputes. Yet day by day Jesus was, 
at this very time, telling them that He was 
to suffer and die. Self was reigning in 
them, and so their eyes were blinded. He 
might have said to them, “‘ My thoughts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
my ways.” 


Third Sunday 
Read Lamentations iii. 22-36 and John xiii. 1-17 


HE did speak to them on this occasion, and 
in words of great dignity and profundity set 
before them the contrast between the selfish 
spirit which they had been displaying and 
the true spirit of His kingdom; but He 
spoke with kindness and consideration, not 
in anger but in sorrow; for He knew how 
difficult was their situation and how little 
they were yet able to take in the truth: noth- 
ing but events could disabuse their minds of 
the prejudices in which they were held. 
“Ye know not what ye ask,” He said to 
the brothers. Their petition was that they 
might be on His right hand and on His left ; 
but His prophetic eye, looking forward to 
the crisis which now arrested His attention 
whenever He thought of the future, saw on 
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His right hand and on His left—what? 
On each hand a cross, with a victim upon 
it. To be in the place of the two thieves, 
crucified along with Him, was what they 
were asking, if they had only known. 

The favourites of a king, seated on his 
right hand and on his left, may have the 
privilege of drinking out of the royal cup 
and dipping their fingers or napkins in the 
vessel in which he washes his hands ; and 
James and John had had this honour in their 
thoughts. But the thoughts of Jesus flew 
forward to a cup of which He was to drink, 
and a laver in which He was to bathe; but 
the cup was His agony, and the laver the 
bath of His own blood. With deep emotion 
He, therefore, asked, ‘* Are ye able to drink of 
my cup and be baptized with my baptism ? ” 
“Yes,” they replied, “we are able,” not 
knowing what they said. And again, as His 
prophetic eye glanced into the future, He 
added, ‘‘ Ye shall, indeed, drink of my cup 
and be baptized with My baptism”; for 
He foresaw that St. James was to fall a 
martyr under the sword of Herod, and He 
knew by what manner of death St. John was 
to glorify God. 

“ But,” He added, “to sit on my right 
hand and on my left is not mine to give, 
but it shall be given unto them for whom it 
is prepared of my Father.” These words 
sound like a limitation of the knowledge and 
authority of Jesus; as if this were one of 
those mysterious things which, He declared 
on another occasion, the Father had kept in 
His own hand. But probably the meaning 
is simple. Salome and ‘her sons had asked 
Jesus to bestow the honours of His kingdom 
in answer to their petition. Such was the 
bad practice of Oriental monarchs: they gave 
places away to favourites capriciously, without 
regard to services or merits. Jesus says 
there is to be in His kingdom no such 
favouritism or giving away of positions: 
every post will be given to the man for 
whom it had been prepared, or to the man 
who has been prepared for it. The man on 
whom God has conferred the necessary gifts 
and graces, and who, employing well his 
talents ina few things, has qualified himself 
for being entrusted with many things—to 
him will the place of honour be given. 

In addressing the Twelve, Jesus made this 
contrast still more clearand emphatic. The 
way of earthly monarchies is that birth gives 


position, and he who has the position uses it 
for his own pleasure and aggrandisement ; 
his station is measured by the numbers who 
are ready to bow to him and serve him ; and 
the highey he rises, the more is he envied 
and feared. In the kingdom of God the 
ruling principle is exactly the reverse. 
Greatness is measured not by the number of 
those who serve you, but by the number of 
those whom you serve, and by the value of the 
services you render them. A high position is 
to be coveted, not because it confers ease or 
fame, but because it supplies the opportunity 
of doing more extensive good. 

Never, surely, did Christ utter a more 
revolutionary word or characterise more 
clearly the difference between the world 
and Christianity. For what are the men 
and women of the world toiling, moiling 
and striving? To see who shall be upper- 
most; who shall command and control 
others; who shall be flattered and feared. 
But that, says Jesus, is not greatness: he 
is great who makes the world a wholesome 
and sunny place for others, and who, by 
the sacrifice of his own happiness, if neces- 
sary, makes others rejoice. Who is king 
of men and queen of women? He and 
she who make the greatest number good 
and glad. 

How slowly the world learns this lesson! 
How slowly the Church learns it! Yet it 
is the lesson of the life of Christ. Why 
is He the greatest among the children of 
men? Because He took the whole human 
race into the embrace of His beneficence, 
and because the blessing which He conferred 
on them was the greatest of all—the gift 
of salvation. “The Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give His life a ransom for many.” 


Fourth Sunday 
Read Numbers xi. and Mark ix. 33-50 


THERE was another occasion on which St. 
John showed the same infirmity of temper. 
It came out during a scene of indescribable 
beauty in the life of Christ. Among the 
disciples there had been a dispute which 
of them should be the greatest; and their 
Master, knowing their thoughts, took a 
child and set him in the midst; then, 
clasping him in His arms, He proceeded 
to speak to them of the childlike spirit 
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which they ought to cultivate and of the 
danger of doing any offence to one of 
His little ones. 

As the discourse proceeded in this strain, 
some of its words struck upon the con- 
science of one of the listeners. It was St. 
John, who remembered an incident of the 
recent past which seemed to be placed 
in a new light by what the Master was 
saying. Perhaps even at the time he had 
been doubtful about it; but now he was 
convinced that he had done wrong; so 
he made his confession. And it is to his 
honour that he was so prompt both to 
feel the prick of conscience and to make 
a public acknowledgment of his mistake. 

The story was that, on a certain occasion, 
when they were separate from their Master, 
the apostles had fallen in with one who 
was casting out devils in His name; and 
they had forbidden him, because he followed 
not with them—he did not belong to the 
company of Jesus. It is interesting to 
learn that faith in Christ had thus spread 
sporadically, outside the circle round about 
Himself, and that it was strong enough 
even to cast out devils in His name. In 
a similar way we find the teaching of the 
Baptist taking root far from the scene 
of His labours and apart from the regular 
succession of His disciples. 

But St. John and his companions had 
forbidden this humble and imperfect be- 
liever. It was a good work in which he 
was engaged; for surely the more victims 
could be delivered from the power of devils 
the better; but they discovered some irre- 
gularity in his method of procedure; though 
he had the power of the Spirit, he lacked 
the proper legitimation. Therefore,it seemed 
to them, he was poaching on their pre- 
serves, and with the pride of authority 
they silenced him. 

It is pitiable to think, with this standing 
in the Gospels, how often the same mistake 
has been repeated—how often the officials 
of the Church have silenced testimony or 
stamped out good work, inspired by the 
Spirit of God, because it has seemed to 
them to be in some way out of order 
or destitute of authority; how this or that 
branch of the Church has considered itself 
to be the only legitimate one; and how 
the good of one section of the Church 
has, been evil spoken of by the rest. 
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On the other hand, it would be vain 
to deny that toleration is one of the most 
difficult virtues to exercise. It is not easy 
to find the golden mean between Sadducean 
laxity on the one hand and Pharisaic cen- 
soriousness on the other. We may be cen- 
suring the disciples at the safe distance 
of the centuries and doing the same thing 
ourselves. 

Yet Jesus laid down on this occasion 
a broad rule: “He that is not against 
us is for us.” On another occasion He 
said precisely the reverse, “‘He that is 
not for us is against us.” How shall we 
reconcile these opposite maxims? It is 
not difficult: obviously the one is a rule 
for judging others, the other a rule for 
judging ourselves. When we are criticising 
our own conduct, we should be stern and 
searching, and this word should sound 
in our souls, “He that is not with me is 
against me;” but, when we are criticising 
the conduct of others, we ought to be 
lenient and charitable, remembering this 
word, “He that is not against us is for 
us.” We know the motives of our own 
actions and the feelings which follow them ; 
but we do not know the motives and 
feelings of others. 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The reason why they do it, 

And just as lamely can we mark 
How far perhaps they rue it. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 


What’s done we partly may compute, 
We know not what’s resisted. 


Fitth Sunday 
Read 2 Kings i. and Luke ix. 51-56 


THE third case in which St. John’s arrogance 
and heat of temper came out was during the 
last journey to Jerusalem. 

Jesus was passing from town to town, as 
He journeyed towards the capital, healing the 
sick and proclaiming the kingdom of God; 
and it seems to have been His practice to 
send on messengers in advance, to place 
after place, to announce His coming and 
perhaps also to make some provision for the 
entertainment of Himself and His company. 
Two of these messengers were sent to a 
Samaritan village ; for His road lay through 
Samaria ; but they were met by an outburst 
of fanatical ill-feeling: the Samaritans would 
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not receive them, because they were on their 
way to Jerusalem. 

The Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans ; the Samaritans worshipped “ in 
this mountain,” but the Jews considered 
that Jerusalem was the place where men 
ought to worship. The rivalry was ancient 
and bitter, and at any moment it was liable to 
break out. The hatred of the Samaritans 
not infrequently vented itself on the Jewish 
pilgrims going to the feasts at Jerusalem ; 
and it was in this character that Jesus and 
the apostles appeared to the Samaritan 
villagers on this occasion. 

But the apostles were furious: this was 
an insult to them and an insult to their 
Master, whose greatness these rude fanatics 
wholly ignored. James and John especially 
distinguished themselves by their zeal; and 
they asked their Master, ‘ Shall we call down 
fire on them from heaven, as did the prophet 
Elijah?” It wasastrange question. There 
was in it the pride of miraculous power: 
they were confident that they could have 
produced the lightning. Yet almost uncon- 
sciously they felt that their proposal was 
unchristlike ; for they did not ask Him todo 
it, but said, “Shall we call down fire?” 
Very significant was their appeal to Elijah. 
This prophet had once brought down fire 
from heaven in Samaria; and their thought 
was justified to their own minds by appeal- 
ing to so great an example. 

Yet it was the old man in them that was 
speaking. It was, indeed, the same pro- 
vincial and fanatical spirit as had spoken in 
the refusal of the Samaritans to entertain 
them. The old race hatred between Jews 
and Samaritans had blazed up in their hearts, 
attempting to wield the weapons of Christ 
and to wear the mantle of Scripture. How 
often have such passions—between Guelph 
and Ghibelline, for example, or between 
Catholic and Orangeman—made the same 
attempt, speaking the pious language of 
religion and quoting the sanction of Scrip- 
ture. Men have mistaken their own evil 
passions for the inspiration of the Spirit of 
God, and have believed themselves to be 
doing God service, when they have let loose 
the demons of persecution, harrying innocent 
countries with fire and sword, and driving to 
the gallows and the stake men and women 


often a thousand times better than them- 
selves. 

But Jesus at once put His foot on this 
strange fire, with which His apostles pre- 
tended to honour Him. “Ye know not,” 
He said, “ what manner of spirit ye are of.” 
This may mean, “‘ Ye know not what spirit 
has at present possession of you; you 
think it is the spirit of religion, but it is the 
spirit of evil, masquerading in its clothes.” 
Or it may mean that they were yet imper- 
fectly acquainted with the spirit which, as 
His followers, they ought to cultivate. They 
had appealed to Elijah, one of the foremost 
representatives of the old covenant; but 
they ought to be aware that they were now 
under a better covenant. The spirit of the 
old dispensation was legal and stern; the 
spirit of the new was love. “The Son of 
Man came not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.” 

This is the supreme rule and example ; 
although they had not yet seen the supreme 
effort of their Master’s forgiving love. If 
ever anyone was entitled to feel resentment 
against his fellow-creatures, it was the Son of 
Man; justly might He have cursed and 
blighted the human race. But, instead of 
doing so, He gave His life for the world. 
We may ourselves, like these surly Samari- 
tans, have refused to entertain Him, keeping 
Him out of our hearts and refusing to have 
Him to reign over us. Yet He has not 
ceased to love us; He is still waiting to be 
gracious. And it is when we have recognised 
how magnanimous and forgiving He is to 
ourselves that we learn the lesson of forgive- 
ness. Having obtained so great mercy, we 
learn to be merciful. 

It is strange to think that St. John was 
ever a prey to such passions as ambition, 
intolerance and persecuting zeal—he whose 
very name is now a synonym for love. But 
it is an encouraging fact: it shows what 
changes grace can work. Intercourse with 
Christ transfigured St. John. Above all he 
was altered by the passion of his Lord: the 
sight of that self-sacrifice for the sake of 
enemies made all resentful feelings die out 
of him ; in the cross he saw that love alone 
is great, and he could not hate his brother man 
any more. The cross of Christ is the school 
of charity. 
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A THREE-STRANDED YARN 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE HULL 


FTER Friend had lain at my 
feet for about an hour, I 
stripped the oilskins off the 
=I © body and put them on; 
INA CE y) they diminished the sense 
= of deadly cold. I dragged 
the body into the bows, and, after bailing 
hard, sat down, sure that my death was at 
hand, but seeking consolation in the thought 
that suffering ceases somewhile before you 
die of cold, and that death from this cause 
is as easy as drowning after the first struggle. 
It never ceased to snow until the night fell, 
and then, when it was black, the weather 
cleared ; that is, I could see the flash of 
froth at a distance: but stare as I might, I 
beheld nothing of the ship, no smudge nor 
deeper dye upon the darkness anywhere to 
indicate her presence. I stood up and looked 
and looked, waiting for the toss of the sea to 
strain my gaze; then, with an awful despair 
in my heart, and the full crushing weight of 
my doom upon my spirits, I threw myself 
down into the stern sheets to die. 

That I should have lived through that 
night is the miracle of my life. There is no 
lack of suffering in the maritime records, but 
I vow that mine in those hours of darkness 
which I passed in that open boat is not to 
be topped though it may be matched. Per- 
haps it was that all my organs were sound, 
whilst Friend perished from the shock of 
immersion and from failure of some vital 
power, doubtless the heart. 

Be this as it may, I lived through that 
night and through the icy darkness of the 
morning, till daylight came crawling in a 
sallow green over the sky, low, broken, and 
flying. It might be that Friend’s oilskins 
preserved my life by excluding the needle- 
like tide of frost-black wind from my flesh. 
When it was fairly daylight I stood up. My 
sight was clear, but I felt as though formed 
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of stone. I could poise my figure to the 
wild leaping of the boat, but I could not 
lift my arms; each shoulder felt brittle as 
glass ; it seemed to me that if either limb 
should be grasped and pulled, it must break 
short off. 

The body of Friend lay ghastly in the 
bows. It was on its side, the cheek on the 
floor of the boat, and every time the little 
craft dived, the water in her boiled about the 
figure which bristled with ice, and the head 
seemed nailed to the bottom boards by long 
spikes of crystal. I could not bear it, and 
made a step to cast it overboard; but finding 
my arms idle, stood still and looked round 
for the ship. 

No wilder, drearier dawn ever broke over 
that cold, stormy, and desolate ocean. I 
guessed the wind about north; a strong wind 
that shrieked shrilly as it fled spray-charged 
past the ear, and it was as flaying as though it 
were a naked edge of sharp steel. A large 
squall was darkening the sea to leeward of 
the boat ; when I was thrown up I saw the 
dim whiteness of ice in several places. I 
gazed slowly around in a broken way, for in 
every other breath there stood a wall of 
water betwixt me and the horizon. 

All on a sudden, when my eyes went 
astern, I saw, not above a mile distant, a 
dark object. It soared and sank, came and 
went ; sometimes the froth leapt in a light of 
snow about it. I stared, scarcely daring to 
hope as yet that it was more than an illusion 
of the vision, a reappearing shape of green 
surge, a hard reforming mould of brine, 
looking like—looking like 

And then with a short choking cry of 
transport I recognised it! It was the dis- 
masted hull; that wreck of the Lady Emma 
we had been in search of. 

I watched her to make sure, dreading 
some cheat of delirious imagination ; but it 
was the wreck. I marked her rise with the 
sea—a firm, defined, black shape against the 
root of the thick, large squall that was blow- 
ing to leeward of her. A dim sheen of the 
gloomy day was in her wet side or sheathing 
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as she soared heeling not above a mile off 
and dead to leeward. 

The sight gave life to my dead limbs, as 
it put spirit into my dying heart. I got the 
use of my arms and hands with a sudden 
frenzy of resolution, like to the effect of the 
panic terror that will compel a bed-ridden 
man to rise, though till thus started, he has 
lain helpless as the mattress he springs from. 
I went into the bows, and getting hold of 
the body of Friend, turned it over the gun- 
wale. The corpse, as I have said, was that 
of a stout, burly man, yet I found it light as 
a baby. How was that? Unless it was that 
the strength of half-a-dozen had come into 
me with the passion of life and hope the 
sight of the wreck had inspired. 

I pulled in the pair of oars the boat 
had been riding to and took my chance 
of the broadside send of sea: the fierce 
sweep and sharp angle nearly flung me 
overboard, and thrice whilst I was clearing 
the oars, which were heavy and difficult 
with ice, the boat was almost capsised. In 
a few minutes I got an oar over the stern 
and sculled the boat’s head round for the 
wreck. She shot forward and I sat square 
that my back might break any smaller 
sea which should foam tall and curl faster 
than the boat could rise. For the rest— 
for the peril of a great sea—for the swamp- 
ing by seething waters uniting on either 
side the gunwale—I was in God’s hands ! 

The wind and the sea swept me so 
swiftly onwards that the hull was close 
ahead all on a sudden, a large black mass, 
rolling heavily with violently quick reco- 
veries : she lifted her channels foaming, and 
again and again a sea shot up her side in a 
height of white brine which blew into the 
water on the other side of her in a cloud 
like steam. There was nothing for it but to 
‘drive for her stem on and take my chance. 
I tore off the oilskins for the freer use of my 
limbs, and when I was close to the wreck, 
having headed the boat fair for the main- 
chains, I sprang forward and seized the end 
of the painter: the boat’s nose smote the 
hull as she was roaring from me; I got a 
turn with the painter round a chain plate ; 
the boat swung in: but so swift were the 
motions of the hull that she was rolling 
down upon me even in that time, and 
letting go the painter I jumped in a single 
bound into the chains and was stumbling 


over the rail, spiked with ice, as the hulk 
swept her streaming side out again from 
the sea with such a slant of deck that if 
I had not flung myself into a squatting 
posture and made the athwartship run of 
the hard frozen surface on my hams I must 
have broken my neck or fled sheer over- 
board through the openings where the 
bulwarks had been smashed level. 

I was crazy with hunger and thirst and 
cold, and could think of nothing but shelter 
and food and drink. I took a hurried look 
along the deck hoping to see smoke from 
the galley or cabin chimney, for I reckoned 
of course upon finding the three people 
the Planter had searched for alive in this 
hull. I saw no signs of life. I cautiously 
crawled aft and coming to the companion 
way, tried to open it: the doors were thickly 
glazed, whence I judged they had been 
kept closed for some time. I pulled out my 
clasp knife—all that I carried was in my 
pocket as it had been before the boat 
capsised—and after scraping and dislodging 
the ice in sheets like plate glass, I got one 
of the companion doors open and descended, 
pulling the door to behind me. 

After the long hours of exposure and 
the ceaseless crackling noises of warring 
waters the shelter, the comparative warmth 
and stillness down here, were like the gift of 
a new life. It was dark, yet not so gloomy 
but that I could see. The daylight lay 
upon the snow on the skylight, and that 
large square of whiteness sifted a sort of 
dim illumination of its own into the dusk. 

My first look was for those whom the 
boatswain Wall had told us the crew left 
behind them when they abandoned the 
hull. Nobody was here. An _ unlighted 
lamp swung violently over the table. I 
beheld a dull gleam of looking-glasses upon 
the ship’s side, and thought in the glance I 
cast round that I could make out the 
equipment of a small comfortable state 
cabin. I quickly spied a rack half circling 
the trunk of the mizzenmast: in it were 
some decanters ; three were half full of red 
and yellow wine. I put the mouth of one 
to my lips and drank heartily of its contents 
—but whether it was claret or sherry I 
could not say: excessive thirst seemed to 
have robbed my palate of the power of 
tasting. I then went straight to the first 
cabin my eye rested upon, intending to go 
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the roundsfor the pantry ; but thiscabin proved 
the pantry where, after a short hunt, I found 
cheese, biscuit, preserved meat and jams. I 
fell to wolfishly, breaking off only to fetch 
another decanter of the wine from the cabin. 

And now having eaten with a dangerous 
heartiness, and drank as much as would 
have brimmed two tumblers, I stepped into 
the cabin, refreshed and warm, a new man, 
almost my old self again, needing little more 
to perfectly comfort me than a shift of 
clothes, which might be obtained by seeking. 
But first I stood still, holding by the table 
to listen. I heard nothing but the sounds 
of the labouring of the hull. Had the 
captain and the two women been taken off 
the wreck? I should have believed so but 
for having found the companion doors 
closed and glazed: ice could not have 
collected to the thickness I had found it 
had people been coming and going by the 
companion-way. And yet it is true they 
might have been taken off, and before going 
some one of the rescuing party had closed 
the companion door with a kick or a thrust 
as he stepped on deck. 

I saw no fire in the stove; the lamp was 
out ; it did not seem as if there was human 
life in the hull. I went to a door on the 
starboard side, and entered a berth. I could 
scarcely see. The porthole was submerged 
every other moment, and the sight blinded 
with a sudden plunge of foam-thick twilight. 
After gazing awhile I made out that this 
berth had been occupied by the captain and 
his wife. I observed a quantity of male and 
female apparel hanging from a row of pegs 
running along the bulkhead; also I made 
out two bunks, a table with certain navigat- 
ing appliances upon it, a couple of chrono- 
meter cases on a shelf, and sundry other 
matters not worth cataloguing. I lifted a 
locker, and after groping, came across some 
flannel garments and under linen. If the 
captain were aboard, I guessed that in any 
case he would give me leave to help myself, 
so after feeling over the clothes upon the 
bulkhead, I shifted to the frozen flesh of me. 

Scarcely was I warmly and dryly clothed, 
when so heavy a drowsiness came upon my 
eyelids that I could instantly have sunk upon 
the deck in a sound sleep. But first I was 
resolved to ascertain the condition of the 
hull ; likewise, whilst it was daylight, to see 
if there were any signs of the Planter, and if 


the weather gave me any promise of her. 
The idea of falling into a trance-like sleep 
which might run into hours, from which, for 
all I could tell as things stood, I should be 
awakened by finding myself strangling in a 
cabin full of water, and the hull already 
fathoms under, put such a fear and horror 
into my spirits as enabled me to thrust back 
into my brain the heavy, stupefying weight of 
slumber that was making my eyes ache as 
though the balls of vision had been wrung 
and unseated. I shook my body as a dog 
does when fresh from the water, and beat 
my arms upon my breast with all my strength ; 
then with a wild yawn strode into the state 
room and went up the steps. 

The first thing I saw was the boat I had 
gained the wreck in; she was flinging and 
leaping upon the seas about a hundred 
fathoms off on the port quarter ; being light 
and released she had blown away quickly. 
Every time a surged forked her on high, the 
pouring blast smote and swirled her further 
yet to leeward. This would go on till she 
filled. I hardly took thought of her, abhor- 
ring her as I did as the theatre of that drama 
of anguish and hopelessness I had been 
forced to act in during the long black hours 
of the past night ; and yet I very well under- 
stood that she had been bound to go adrift, 
as I had taken but a slippery turn with the 
painter round the chain plate at the instant 
when the hull brought her main chains. 
crushing down upon me for that spring by 
which I had saved my life. 

I crossed to the port bulwarks to hold on: 
by. T’other side was full of ugly yawns and 
rents, a dangerous, ragged wreckage of bul- 
wark through which down the ice-hard slant 
a man would shoot, with a sudden roll, to. 
his death. The galley was standing ; all the: 
boats were gone; the wheel and binnacle 
remained, and the apparatus of the helm 
looked sound. The decks were littered with 
frozen gear. Nothing showed of the main 
and mizzen masts but a barbed block, scarce: 
a foot high above the mast-coats. But the 
stump of the foremast rose to perhaps twelve 
feet. The pumps were frozen ; the sounding 
rod lay close to, but I could do nothing with 
it. Yet as an old hand I could feel the life 
of a ship in my feet, and I was sure, by the 
hull’s buoyant jumps, her cork-like recovery 
from the headlong dives, and the liveliness. * 
of her rolls, that there was nothing in the- 
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water she had drained in, so far, to make me 
uneasy. 

Cheered by this conviction, I pushed for- 
wards, clawing along by the pins in the rail 
and by whatever else came to my hand, till I 
was abreast of the galley, whose port sliding 
door lay half open, and going to it and look- 
ing in, there on the deck I saw on her back 
the body of a woman. I peered close, the 
light being weak. The body was warmly 
but plainly clothed ; the colour of the face 
fresh, as though she slept. I should not have 
guessed her dead by her looks; it was her 
lying there that made me know it. She 
seemed a woman of between forty and forty- 
five, flat of face, treble-chinned, and she 
showed as a person that had been fat and 
heavy in life. 

The sight startled me ; I had not thought 
to find anything dead. Had she been the 
wife of the captain? Where was fe? And 
where the young lady that had sailed as 
passenger with them? Were they both lying 
frozen in other parts of the vessel? But 
there yet remained two or three cabins below 
to look into. 

I stepped out of the galley, shocked and 
low spirited, and still pushing forward, came 
to the forecastle and called down the hatch. 
I got no answer and descended. Here I 
found a number of hammocks, a few sea- 
chests, and some odds and ends of seamen’s 
apparel scattered about the deck. The fore- 
castle lamp swung black under its grimy beam. 
I could scarcely see. Water, though no depth 
of it, seethed over the planks as the vessel 
pitched and rolled ; this water, I reckoned, 
had tumbled down the forecastle hatch, and 
when I returned on deck I drew the slide of 
the scuttle over. 

I went to the stump of the foremast that 
was ringed by some pins, and holding on by 
one of them, looked round and round the 
sea, waiting for every lofty heave to dart my 
glances ; but there was nothing in sight save 
ice, the peaks of bergs afar, coming and going 
past the rounds of the swell, and the rush of 
the surge flickering into foam. It was blowing 
half as strong again as it had been an hour 
before, and the seas were racing with a weight 
and spite of headlong yeast which must have 
drowned me out of hand in the jolly-boat. 
A low sky of thick black cloud, coiling, re- 
volving, like sooty pourings from countless 


factory chimneys, was sweeping southwards. 
XXXVI—30 


I crawled aft for the shelter of the cabin—the 
wind was marrow-freezing—and scarce was I 
within the comparative warmth and stillness 
of the interior, when slumber again oppressed 
me, and nature now giving out, I stretched 
myself upon a cushioned locker and was 
asleep in a minute. 

When I awoke I started instantly into an 
upright posture, beholding a figure gazing at 
me ; in some muddled fashion I seemed to 
realise my situation, whilst I imagined 
that the cabin was half full of people who 
had come to save me. Then getting my 
wits fully, I made out that the person who 
stood close was a young woman. Her figure 
was inclined towards me, and so she stood, 
despite the swaying of her with the motions of 
the deck ; it was a posture of fear, incredulity, 
amazement, incommunicable in words. 

It was too dim in that cabin to note more 
of her than that incomparable attitude of 
fright and astonishment. 

It had been past noon when I lay down to 
sleep; the strong feeling of refreshment 
within me was assurance, true as the sun’s 
evidence could have been, that I had slept 
through more than the two remaining hours 
of daylight ; it was daylight now, consequently 
I understood that whatever might be the hour, 
I had been sleeping since noon on the pre- 
vious day ! 

I stared at the girl, for a young girl I now 
perceived her to be, and exclaimed : 

« Are you Miss Otway?” 

“Oh!” she shrieked. “Have you come 
to save me?” and she dropped on her knees 
and grasped my hand. “Save me!” she cried ; 
“I am alone here. I have been alone for 
days. I am in darkness. When did you 
come? Where are your companions? Why 
were you sleeping here? Take me on deck! 
Is your ship near? If the boat that brought 
you can live in this sea, she can carry me on 
board your vessel.” 

I cannot express the agony of heart in her 
voice. Her terror at seeing me had been 
changed into another passion by my naming 
her. 

“Where’s the captain?” said I, obliging 
her to rise, and seating her on the locker 
beside me. 

*“ He is drowned,” she answered. 

“ When ?” 

“ A long time ago. Seven or eight days 
ago. I have lost the day. I do not know 
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how long I have been alone. Why don’t we 
go on deck? Is the sea too rough for your 
boat to leave this wreck ?” 

“Why, poor young lady,” said I, trying to 
catch a fair view of her face, but it was too 
dim for that; and then, again, she was thickly 
furred about the neck and her hat, that 
seemed of velvet without a brim, sat low. 
“I would take you away from this rolling 
hulk at once if I could. Under God, I may 
yet save you. I am as much shipwrecked as 
you are. But we needn’t despair. This hull 
dances tightly ; she has been washing about 
now for some days, and I should doubt by 
the feel of her jumps if there’s two foot of 
water in her hold. Who’s that dead woman 
in the galley ?” 

“‘ The captain’s wife,” she answered, staring 
at me. 

‘“« How came she to perish there?” 

«‘ She went with her husband to help him 
fasten a lantern to the bowsprit. He slipped 
overboard with the light and was drowned. I 
waited for them here and went to find them, 
and saw Mrs. Burke lying on the deck. She 
had fallen and broken her leg. I was too weak 
to carry or drag her into this cabin, and I 
pulled her into the galley for the shelter of 
it, and there she lay, and I could not help 
her,” she cried, clasping her hands with a 
strange, piteous, involuntary motion of her 
head. ‘I don’t know whether she died of 
grief, or from the injury of her fall, or whether 
the cold killed her. It was black in the 
galley and I could not see her. I often 
called her name, but she never answered me. 
Oh, what an awful time was that night! I 
stayed by her until long after I knew she was 
dead, and then came down here, and have 
remained in this place ever since. No; three 
times I have been on deck to look for a 
ship ; it was always snowing. It has been 
enough to drive me mad,” said she, passing her 
hand with a wild gesture across her eyes. 

“Mad, indeed!” said I to myself, all 
thought of my own situation vanishing in 
the presence of the anguish of this poor, 
gentle young woman. She had a sweet, 
soft voice. I supposed she had been 
alone in this labouring hulk for hard upon 
a week. It was wonderful she should 
have kept her mind. Indeed, it put a sort 
of craziness even into my seasoned head 
when I paused in contemplation of her, and 
realised how it might have been with me, had 


I been alone in this straining, creaking, wal- 
lowing fabric with no one aboard beside myself 
but a dead woman, an atmosphere of stinging 
cold, nigh twenty hous of blackness every day! 

«But you’ve not been starving all this 
while?” said I. 

“When there was daylight,” she answered, 
‘“‘T’d get some food and wine from yonder ;” 
she pointed to the pantry. “I took a little 
stock to my cabin. Where is your ship? 
Have you no companions? Take me on 
deck to see your boat and the vessel,” and 
she extended her hand. 

I saw she had not understood me, so I 
told her how it had come to pass that I was 
on board the hulk with her. She listened in 
silence, saying nothing when I spoke of the 
men who had been lifted aboard the Planter 
out of the Lady Emma’s long-boat, frozen to 
death, and nothing whilst I described what 
I myself had undergone in the jolly-boat. 
She seemed slow to understand ; but at last, 
when I was done, after continuing to stare at 
me—for our faces were a sort of glimmer one 
to the other in that gloom—she gave a shriek, 
and crying “There is no hope for me, then ! 
there is no hope for me, then!” buried her 
face, and shook and swayed in a passion of 
weeping. 

CHAPTER XIV 


STILL ADRIFT 


I coutp do nothing but let her cry; yet, 
knowing there is no better medicine for such 
misery and fear as hers than action and the 
sight of it, I got up and went to the pantry 
for materials to trim and light the lamp. I 
found oil and bundles of wick, but no 
matches. I returned and asked the poor 
weeping young lady to tell me if she knew 
where I might find a box of matches: she 
went to a cabin, which I supposed was hers 
—one on the port side, almost aft. I 
was struck by her walk ; not once did she 
stumble or pause, wild as the play of the 
plank was. In a few minutes she rejoined 
me with a box of wax lights, and, unhooking 
the lamp, I filled and trimmed it and hung 
it up, and it swung burning brightly. 

Now I could see Miss Otway and as much 
of her face as showed was remarkable for 
delicacy and refinement. She was very 
pale, her eyes light—whether blue or grey 
I could not then tell ; her hair was of a soft, 
rather dark amber. She had perfectly even, 
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small white teeth, but her lips were pale and 
showed a want of red blood. She was of 
medium height, but of a shape not to be 
guessed at, heaped as her form was with 
clothes. What she wore was very rich and 
fine, and a little diamond sparkled in each 
ear. She seemed fragile, in delicate health : 
just the sort of girl to whom the doctors, 
despairing of their physic, would recommend 
the breezes of the world’s oceans. 

Her eyes were red with weeping, and 
when I glanced at her after hanging up the 
lamp, I found her staring at me with looks of 
anxiety and expectation piteous with passion. 

“ This,” said I, casting up my gaze at the 
lamp, “makes the cabin cheerful. I hope 
there is plenty of oil aboard to keep us in 
light till we are taken off.” 

«‘When will that be?” she cried. 

‘Why, perhaps to-day and perhaps to- 
morrow,” said I. ‘ My ship can’t be far off: 
her captain is one of the humanest hearts 
afloat. He thinks three of you are aboard 
here, and he'll cruise for you. If he don’t 
find us the reason will lie in the weather, 
aot in his not hunting.” Then looking to- 
wards the stove I exclaimed, “ You'll have 
been ice cold down in this well. Let’s 
build a fire—there’s plenty of coal in the 
hull: the boatswain Wall said so.” 

“Who were the dead?” she exclaimed. 

“ Two seamen and the steward. A fourth 
—the doctor—lies fearfully frost bitten. 
He stands to lose his feet and hands.” 

“They wanted to take me with them,” 
she cried. ‘Captain Burke would not let 
me go—Mrs. Burke was against it ; had I 
gone I might now be safe in your ship.” 

“Don’t imagine that,” said I, deeply pity- 
ing as I looked at her. “ You capable of 
enduring two nights of exposure in these 
seas, in that open boat! They proved sound 
friends who kept you here. Here you're 
alive and you shall be saved—you shall be 
saved !” I exclaimed heartily. 

A faint smile put a look of spirit into her 
pale face. I went to the stove and beside 
it, secured so they should not fetch away, 
‘were three or four buckets of coal, but no 
‘wood. I was in no temper to rummage the 
ship for a faggot, and having noticed a 
chopper in the pantry I fetched a bunk- 
board from the captain’s cabin and split it, 
and presently had a roaring fire. 

“Did the crew cook their victuals here 


before leaving?” said I, noticing a kettle, a 
frying pan, and other galley furniture lying 
near the stove. 

She answered that some cooking had 
been done for the crew in this cabin. 

“Pray sit you here,” said I, catching her 
gently by the wrist and bringing her close to 
the stove, and seating her on a small 
cleated sofa beside it. ‘I believe a pannikin 
of hot drink, tea, coffee, or cocoa, and some- 
thing to eat, will do us both good. Keep 
you here and thaw through and through 
whilst I get a kettlefull of water.” 

She was watching me with some life ; the 
cuddy fire threw a warm, cheerful colour 
upon her face, and the flames shone in her 
eyes, filling them as with a dance of courage. 
When I spoke of fetching some fresh water 
she cried out, eagerly extending her arms : 

“Oh, mind you do not slide overboard. 
The decks are deadly. I can’t be left alone 
again.” 

I smiled, and bade her not fear for me, 
and picking up the kettle and dropping the 
chopper into my coat pocket—it was an 
immensely thick pilot cloth coat I had found 
in the captain’s cabin and put on—I went 
on deck. 

This was a lead-coloured day with a con- 
fusion of ragged black cloud thronging south- 
ward where the vapour was crowded and 
darkening into a look of thunder. I saw 
no signs of the Planter—nothing but the ice 
afar. Secretly I had no hope that Captain 
Parry would persevere in his quest. I made 
no doubt he would suppose all hands in the 
jolly boat had been drowned, which, God 
knows, was very near the truth, and this 
would dispirit him ; his forecastle working 
strength would be weakened also, for saving 
Wall the Lady Emma’s men were of no use, 
and I reckoned he would be glad to stick 
his ship north, clear of the perils of the ice 
and the blinding snowstorms. 

But whether it was because I was a young 
fellow of a heart naturally lively, or whether 
because I had escaped a dreadful death, so 
that the being on board this hull was almost 
as a rescue, ’tis true I felt no depression, 
no despondency in any marked degree when 
I looked round on stepping on deck and 
saw the leaden, rolling, frothing ocean bare, 
and viewed the tumbling, dismasted, muti- 
lated hull, white fore and aft, bright with a 
hundred figures in ice, a most forlorn and 
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dismal object as she bowed her naked bow- 
sprit into the sallow trough, wearily leaning 
off the slant with cataracts of foam hissing 
from the channels and scaling her sloping 
side. I could not but reflect that, though 
we were far south, whalers in plenty were to 
be met with in these seas, and that the hulk 
was stout and buoyant and bade fair to last 
us our time in her, which might not extend 
beyond the morrow. 

So with a good heart and a vow besides 
to do my manhood’s best to cheer up my 
poor compdhion, to make her as comfortable 
as the means of the hulk and my sailors 
judgment would allow, and to help preserve 
her life in God’s own time, I looked along 
the deck, and then, seeing how it must be, 
went to a scuttlebutt lashed forwards of the 
port gangway and finding it half full, went 
to work on it with the chopper, knocked the 
hoops off, and the staves tumbled to the 
deck, letting slip a mass of fresh water ice, 
tub-shaped. I struck off as much as would 
fill a kettle, leaving the rest to lie, and re- 
turned to the cabin. 

“Now,” said I, knowing the tonic worth 
of work in a time like this, “‘ melt this for us, 
if you please. When the kettle boils we'll 
go to breakfast.” 

‘*‘ Is your ship in sight ?” said she, getting 
up and taking the kettle and ice. 

“No,” I answered, “ but something will 
be coming along soon. This is a great 
whaling ocean, you know.” 

“What is your name ?” she asked. 

*¢ Ralph Selby,” I replied. 

* How did you know my name ?” 

*‘ Wall, the boatswain, was full of you, and 
Captain Burke and his wife when he was 
brought aboard out of the longboat.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” said she. “I 
should have guessed it.” 

“There are things to be done whilst you 
get the kettle to boil,” said I. “You move 
about very easily, I see.” 

“I am used to this dreadful monotonous 
rolling,” she answered. 

‘Can you lay your hands upon what we 
may want in the pantry ?” 

“Oh, yes. I know what’s there. Shall I 
boil some coffee ?” 

“If you please,” said I, smiling to find 
her talking with a show of life. “I am 
going to the captain’s cabin to look to one 
or two matters,” and with that I left her. 


I entered the berth I had shifted myself 
in, and which I knew had been the captain’s 
by its appointments, and first I looked at 
the chronometers and finding them still 
going, carefully wound them afresh, guessing, 
by the revolutions of the key, that they would 
have stopped shortly. I then sought for and 
found the ship’s papers, and overhauled them 
to gather the character of the supplies 
aboard. The cargo consisted of stout, 
brandy and whisky; samples of preserved 
potatoes and articles of potted food; a 
quantity of theatrical scenery, builder’s stuff, 
such as doors and window frames ; patent 
fuel, oil cake, india rubber, and certain 
other commodities. I observed that amongst 
the samples was a quantity of preserved 
milk ; there was also a consignment of one 
hundred iron cases, each containing two 
hundred and fourteen biscuits, weighing one 
pound each, and specified as six inches 
square by one and a half inches thick. 

In short the paper indicated half a ship- 
load of food and liquor. But I made 
nothing of thisthen. Such a plenty was not 
likely to seem of any use to two people who 
looked to be taken off the wreck in a few 
days at the outside, and for whom therefore 
a single cask of beef; a single barrel of ship’s 
bread, along with the little stock of delicacies 
I had observed in the pantry, would be more 
than enough. 

I lingered to overhaul the nautical appli- 
ances, intending, should a phanton of sum 
show, to get an observation. It was very 
gloomy here. I found a small brass clock 
ticking stoutly, and this I wound up, the 
plain silver watch in my pocket having 
stopped when the jolly boat capsized: the 
time by the little clock was a quarter after 
eleven. I went out and set a clock under 
the skylight to this -hour. I guessed it 
would comfort the girl’s eye to see the time- 
Nothing in such a situation as ours could 
make one feel more outcast, more hope- 
lessly removed from human reach and sym- 
pathy, than a lifeless clock silently telling 
the same hour always. It would be as. 
though time itself had abandoned one. 

The ice was melted, and the kettle boil- 
ing, and Miss Otway was making a potful of 
coffee. She had lifted the fiddles and 
spread a cloth, and put some preserved! 
meat, cheese, jam, biscuit, and the like upom 
the table. The lamp and the flames in the 
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grate made a light like noon, and now look- 
ing round I beheld a very cosy interior, a 
quantity of books, mirrors for decoration, 
comfortable armchairs and couches, and 
sundry fal-lals: all designed no doubt to 
render the voyage cheerful and pleasant for 
Miss Otway. 

Turning she cried out: ‘Oh, Mr. Selby, 
you cannot imagine what it is to see some- 
one—to have some one to speak to. Only 
God knows how lonely I have felt. The 
dreadfully long nights—the endless hours of 
darkness ” her voice broke and her head 
drooped. 

“No need to tell me what you have 
undergone,” said I. “ Never in all sea story 
did any girl suffer upon the ocean as you 
have. But you've a brave look. You'll 
keep up your heart now. I’m a sailor, and 
I give you my word we are very well off. 
We need but patience, and faith in that God 
who has watched over us both.” 

On this she raised her head, and viewed 
me a little while steadily as one who stares 
critically to make sure of another. 

I took the pot of coffee from her, and we 
seated ourselves. She had suffered so long 
from what I may truly call a very anguish of 
loneliness—and indeed one had need to be 
locked up in that same rolling hull, in the 
blackness and the cold, with the seas roar- 
ing outside, and within always the same 
soul-maddening noise of creaking bulkheads 
and harshly strained fastenings, to realise 
what this poor, gentle, delicate lady had 
endured—that I was sure she'd find a 
wonderful ease in talking freely. I there- 
fore questioned her whilst we sat eating, and 
she told me who she was, where she lived, 
how the wife of the master of the vessel had 
been her old nurse, with other matters which 
she herself relates. 

She warmed up in talking. I think she 
found a sort of hope in merely speaking of 
her father and her home and the gentleman, 
Mr. Archibald Moore, whom, but for her 
health, so she told me, she would have been 
married to some months before the date of 
her sailing. I so questioned her that the 
early despair in her manner died out when 
she talked of her father and sweetheart ; I 
took care to converse as though they were 
within reach, and the meeting a matter of a 
little waiting only. In short my resolution 
to cheer her mastered her fears, and perhaps 





her convictions, and even whilst we sat I 
beheld a new life stealing into her, speaking 
in her raised voice, and softening the 
haggard wild look in her eyes. 

Presently she put some question which I 
had to fence with. 

“My dread,” she said, “all the while I 
was alone here was ice: the ship lies help- 
less, I never knew but that an iceberg was 
close by, and that every next hurl of the sea 
would dash the wreck against some frozen 
cliff. Is there any ice in sight?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “ but a good way off.” 

“Suppose we drift towards an iceberg, 
what shall we do?” 

“No good in supposing at sea,” I said. 
“Time enough to deal with a difficulty when 
it’s within hail.” 

“Does the hull remain in one place? 
Or are we being driven by the seas and the 
wind ?” 

“If the sun will put his nose out,” said I, 
with a glance at the thickly-snow-coated 
skylight, “ I'll find out where we are.” 

“Do you understand navigation ?” 

I replied with a grave nod. 

“If we are moving at all, which way are 
we driving, do you think ?” 

“The sextant will tell us,” said I. 

Thus she plied me, straining her poor eyes 
with consuming anxiety: I answered warily 
but always on the side of hope. 

When I was going on deck she wanted 
to accompany me, but I bade her stop 
where she was till I had stretched some 
life-lines along. When I looked out I saw 
there was no chance of obtaining an obser- 
vation. The sky was near and thick with 
rolling clouds: the windy dusk had shrunk 
the sea-girdle, and the distant ice was out of 
sight ; the leaden surge broke ghastly against 
the snow-soft gloom. No more desolate 
ocean-picture had I ever viewed: its spirit 
sank into me in a depression that brought 
me to an idle halt for some minutes whilst 
I wrestled with myself. I started and my 
very soul shank within me when I asked—If 
we are not fallen in with what is to become 
of us? Where are we drifting? Then I 
plucked up with the reflection that we were 
in navigated seas; any moment might give 
me the sight of a sail, and my immediate 
business therefore was to render our distress 
a visible thing upon the face of the rolling 
waters. 
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I shut the companion doors that the girl 
might be warm below, and that I might 
move with security, went to work to stretch 
lines along the deck. A great plenty of 
gear lay frozen all about. I got hold of an 
end, and worked a length into some sort of 
suppleness, and with much hard labour 
succeeded in setting up life-lines in short 
scopes, so as to bring them taut, for the 
winch and capstan were frozen motionless, 
and I could do nothing with them. 

This business carried me abreast of the 
galley, where I saw with a sudden recoil once 
again the body of the captain’s wife. She 
seemed asleep, so fresh, living and breathing 
she looked, with even a sort of colour in her 
face, and the expression of her mouth easy 
and placid. But since she was dead it was 
fit she should be buried, and as her presence 
added to the ghastliness of this picture of 
wreck, and weighed like an assurance 
of doom upon the spirits, I resolved to 
turn her over the side without ado: so, 
with averted face—for I could not bear to 
look upon her, she lay so lifelike: it was 
like drowning rather than burying her—I 
took the body under the arms, and with all 
reverence gently dragged it to a great gap 
of smashed bulwark, when just whispering 
‘‘May God receive you, poor woman, and 
may He have mercy upon those who are 
left,” I slided her overboard, and instantly 
quitted the side, not choosing to get a 
memory of her as she lay floating ere the 
drenched clothes sucked her under. 

Constantly I cast my eyes into the north 
for a sight of the sun: but he never showed 
himself. There stood about twelve foot of 
splintered foremast : I meant to fly a flag by 
day, and hoist a lighted lantern by night : 
but how to secure a block at the head ? 

I mused a bit, and then went in search of 
the carpenter’s chest, which I found in the 
forecastle. It was a huge chest, cleated and 
lashed down against the bulkhead that 
divided the men’s sea-parlour from the hold, 
and it lay in such gloom that I could make 
nothing of it, so I returned to the cabin for 
a lantern. I found a couple of bullseye 
lamps in the pantry. Whilst I filled and 
trimmed one of them Miss Otway came from 
the stove to the door and stood looking on. 

“ Can’t I help you?” said she. 

** No,” said I. 

“What are you going to do?” 


“IT am going to hoist a distress signal.” 

‘Ts there anything in sight ?” she shrieked. 

I shook my head. 

“Why won’t you let me help you?” said 
she. “It’s horrible to be’ left alone down 
here. Make meof use. It will do me good 
to help you.” 

But I would not allow her to come on 
deck merely to look on and be frozen to the 
marrow by the pouring wind; so cheerily 
promising to find her employment by-and- 
by, I carried the lighted bullseye on deck, 
and made my way to the forecastle, holding 
by the life-lines, so that I moved as briskly 
as if the hull lay quiet. 

I quickly found what I immediately 
wanted, namely a quantity of long iron 
spikes. I took a handful of these, and a 
hammer on deck, and drove a spike deep 
into the wood a little above the other: and 
thus I made a ladder of spikes, every pro- 
jection of iron yielding me room for my foot 
and fora grip of one hand. When I had 
driven in the spikes as high as was needful, 
I came down, and after hunting over the 
gear upon the deck found a small block 
through which I rove a line that looked like 
a length of the fore-royal signal halliards. I 
climbed the mastagain with this block andline, 
and driving a spike into the head of the stump 
I secured the block to it, and descended 
for good, this business being finished. 

I had taken notice of a flag-locker under a 
grating abaft the wheel. I went to it and 
found a complete code of Marryatt’s signals, 
a large and small ensign, and a jack. There 
was too much bunting in the big ensign for 
such weather as this, and for such winds as 
might burst upon us at any moment; so I 
bent on the small ensign to my halliards, and 
ran it jack down to the head of the stump of 
foremast, where it flared bravely, chattering 
like a thing of life. 

Yet I found it but a mocking signal after 
all, when I sent my glance from it round the 
thick, swollen, and breaking seas, and noticed 
that even already the dye of the early night 
seemed in the air, and that in little more 
than an hour that streaming, flame-like 


appeal would, as a call to the eye, be as use- 
less as the stump it blew from. 

I was now extremely anxious to ascertain 
the depth of water in the hold, and went to 
the pumps to see what was to be done with 
The sounding tube was per- 


the ice there. 
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haps solid with ice half way to the hold; I 
thought, then, I would try and draw one of 
the pumps, and having the pantry chopper 
in my hand, let fly, bruising and splintering, 
so as to free the bucket. In the midst of my 
chopping, Miss Otway called out ; I stopped 
and saw her head in the companion-way. 

“Oh,” she cried, with a note in her voice 
that sounded almost like joy, pointing with a 
gesture of rapture to the inverted ensign, 
« That will bring help to us! That will be seen 
for miles and miles! How clever! How did 
you manage to climb that slippery mast?” 
And then catching a sight of the spikes, she 
exclaimed, “I see! I see! It’s wonderfully 
done.” 

“It’s too cold for you on deck,” said I, 
scarcely keeping grave over this girlish praise; 
“remain below in the warmth. No use in 
taking a voyage for your health only to lose 
your toes and fingers as your doctor has.” 

But paying no heed to this, she stepped 
out of the companion-way, and putting her 
thickly-gloved hand upon one of the life-lines, 
came to where I was letting fly at the pump 
and watched me. 

It was the best light I had yet viewed her 
in, and now, indeed, I perceived that she was 
a very delicate, sweet-looking young lady, 
about two-and-twenty years of age, pale, but 
of a transparency of complexion that made a 
beauty of her pallor ; nor were her eyes want- 
ing in expression, though they would be too 
light to faithfully reflect the deeper and 
subtler passions and sensations of her spirit. 

I thought her the most refined-looking 
lady I had ever seen, which, perhaps, is not 
saying much, considering how many of my 
years had been passed upon the ocean. I 
saw the quality and breeding of her in her face, 
and heard it in her voice, and I think any one, 
no matter how inexperienced in such things, 
but would, on looking at her, have said to 
himself, “This is an English lady.” 

After chopping and hammering for some 
time, I freed the bucket and drew the pump, 
and the sounding-rod lying handily by I 
dropped it, and after several casts, so hard 
did I find it to get the level of the water 
betwixt the swift, abrupt rolls of the hull, I 
made a little more than a foot and a half. I 
was astonished, but wonderfully heartened. 
Here was a hull that had not been pumped out 
for eight or ten days ; she had been straining 
heavily in the hollow hour after hour; and 


yet there was no more water in her than a 
single spell of a watch on deck at the pumps 
might free her of. 

‘I refitted the pump and fell to work at the 
brake, and brought up some water. 

“Let me help you,” said Miss Otway. 

“Tt won’t hurt you,” said I, and brought 
a coil of rope across the deck for her to stand 
on that her feet might be clear of the water 
as it washed with the slant of the planks ; we 
then went to work. The water bubbled, the 
clank of the brake ran a noise of life through 
the hulk, the exercise flushed the girl’s face, 
and, in a pause for breath, I told her it would 
do her more good than sitting by the fire. 

In that same pause, whilst she breathed 
quickly, she glanced with a sudden look of 
pain and consternation in the direction of 
the galley, and exclaimed : 

“The body of my poor old nurse lies 
there. I had forgotten her.” 

“IT have buried her,” said I. 

“ Where ?” 

I told her. She was shocked and her eyes 
filled, and she turned her head to hide her 
face. 

“It was not a thing to keep,” said I. 

“‘Oh, no,” she cried, looking round at me, 
eagerly and yet piteously. “I don’t mean 
that. You threw her into the sea as she lay, 
without a prayer?” 

“No,” said I, shortly. 

She viewed me a little gratefully. I 
grasped the brake, she put her hand upon it, 
and we fell to afresh. 

We worked in this fashion for above half 
an hour, and then Miss Otway, glowing with 
the labour, and in no wise distressed by it, 
saving that her breathing was quick, went 
below. I fetched the telescope, and stayed 
to carefully search the horizon before it fell 
dark. But point the tubes as I would, they 
gave me nothing. The near sea-line tumbled 
dimly against long ragged wings of dark 
vapour, which, as they lifted with the wind, 
stretched overhead like lengths of smoke ; 
and betwixt them I spied a higher platform 
of cloud, mouse-coloured here and there, as 
though touched by some wild, stormy light. 
I saw no ice, but the wind blew as though 
ice were close aboard. The sting of it was 
insufferable when you faced it standing; a 
noise of rattling sometimes came from the 
forecastle, as though the spray froze in leap- 
ing, and fell with the weight of hail, and 
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already the pump we had been plying was as 
thick and hard bound as the other. 

And still I lingered ; not, indeed, with the 
hope of sighting a sail before the blackness 
fell upon us, but with the idea of making 
some sort of blind guess at the drift of the 
hull. The strong breeze blew out of the 
north, and the tall coils of sea ran in wide 
flashings from that quarter, but the large 
ocean swell was about north-west. I was not 
very well acquainted with these waters, and 
scarcely knew what to recollect of the 
currents hereabouts. I was aware that the 
set of the ice was to the northwards. But 
then the bergs struck deep root into motions 
of the sea which had no influence atop; so 
that there might be very well a surface-trend 
to the southward when some fathoms under 
the body of the water was slowly streaming 
in another direction. 

A dismal picture! Despair came into me 
out of it, when I looked at that square of 
bunting flaming in mute appeal from the 
stump-head to the blind horizon! But we 
had life, and so there must be hope, and 
rallying my spirits with a will, I strode the 
length of the life-line to the halliards, hauled 
the flag down, and went to the cabin to find 
and trim a lantern to hoist in its place. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE ICE IN THE SOUTH 


I LEFT a light burning brightly at the mast- 
head ; the wild meteoric dance of that gleam 
was a sort of hope ; no ship sighting it but 
would guess from the rapidity of its oscilla- 
tions that it danced on an open boat, or 
shone from some short height upon a dis- 
masted hull. 

The wind was freshening with a long deep 
moan in the rush of it through the flying 
dusk when I left the deck; but I gathered 
from a general atmospheric hardening all 
round, a firmer line in the curl of the surge, 
a distincter flash in the foam of it, that it 
was to be a clear night, with perhaps a star 
or two by-and-by. The hull made good 
play ; she was like a live thing ; and no helm 
and no fragment of canvas vexing her, she 
took up her own position and wallowed 
dryly, save that now and again in a sharp 
pitch she’d meet some lateral run of sea and 
whiten the air forward into the look of a 
snowstorm ; but the froth mostly blew clear, 


and the water when it came streaming aft 
quickly froze into the snow. 

Miss Otway sat beside the stove; she had 
removed her hat, but otherwise was wrapped 
up to the throat in furs; her yellow hair was 
shot with amber light when the swing of the 
lamp flashed the radiance upon it, but her 
looks were white and something wild with 
grief, anxiety and fear. She asked me if 
there was any ice in sight. 

“None that I can see in the dusk,” I 
answered. 

“ T’m all the while dreading the ice,” said 
she. “I should not fear this high sea and 
our lying dismasted in it if it were not for the 
ice.” 

“There’s none near to hurt us just now,” 
said I. 

‘When I first came into this cabin,” she 
exclaimed, “in the Thames, a chill ran 
through me that was cold as ice itself. It 
was warm, and yet I shivered as though 
freezing. Was it an omen? The memory 
has been haunting me in my time of loneli- 
ness here. A little while before we were 
dismasted we sighted a huge iceberg that 
was like a cathedral; it had a beach of 
frozen foam and the snow whirled in white 
dust on one side of it against the dark clouds. 
Oh, Mr. Selby,” she cried, “think of this 
helpless hull striking against such a mountain 
of ice as that and our getting upon it and 
perishing with the cold—the awful cold!” 

“Why, Miss Otway,” said I, with a bustle 
of voice and manner as I got up to set the 
kettle on the stove. ‘This sort of talk is 
good for neither of us. Do you believe in 
omens? But don’t be scared till danger’s 
come, and not then. There’s plenty to eat 
and drink in this ship, and I’m for faring 
heartily for the sake of hoping heartily and 
working heartily, should work be wanted. 
Come, you shall fry some ham ; it’s my turn 
to prepare the table.” 

Presently we were seated as before. I 
talked more reassuringly than I had ventured 
on earlier, for now that her hat was off I saw 
her face very clearly: how refined she was, 
how gentle, how well nurtured. My very 
heart pitied her ; I felt as though commanded 
by God Himself to take charge of her, to 
watch over her, to keep her heart up; I 
can’t express indeed how she appealed to 
me out of her gentleness and refinement, 
and out of the horrible situation she was in, 
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the unspeakably dreadful time she had passed 
through alone. 

And often I would catch her in the inter- 
vals of our speech eyeing me under drooping 
lids with an eager, searching look of inquiry, 
as though she would comfort her poor little 
self by finding out what sort of a man was I 
who had come into this rolling hull where 
she was alone? I wished her to find out 
quickly that she might be easy ; but we both 
needed time: I to act and she to discover. 

I cleared the table and went on deck. 
The lantern burned.brightly. The night lay 
black, but the atmosphere was hard as when 
I had gone into the cabin, and you found a 
distance in the gloom. All was as well with the 
hull as one could dare hope for, and closing 
the companion doors I re-entered the cabin. 

It was about six o’clock then. I lighted 
a bullseye, and went into the captain’s berth 
for the log-book which I had noticed upon 
the table, and to overhaul a bag of charts. 
I brought the log-book and the chart I 
wanted to the cabin table. Miss Otway 
seeing me at this came opposite and stood 
there looking on. I wished to see the last 
entry in the log-book, which done I opened 
the chart, and was startled to observe that, 
supposing the drift of the vessel to have 
been continuously to the southward, as some- 
how I imagined it was, that group of islands 
called the South Orkneys, stretching some 
sixty-five miles east and west could not be 
farther than twenty-five or thirty leagues. 

“Are you finding out where we are?” 
said Miss Otway. 

“T shall know exactly when I get an 
observation,” said I, and carried the log-book 
and chart back into the captain’s cabin. 

But I confess my heart was sunk. To 
be sure, throughout I had vaguely known 
our place, could have named it within fifty 
or eighty miles perhaps ; but the business I 
had been about ever since I woke up stopped 
me from realising till I looked on the chart, 
when of course I understood that if our 
drift was south we stood to go to pieces 
upon land that would be the most God for- 
saken on the wide face of the oceans of the 
globe ; if it were not that hard by them, 
covering a range of eight or nine degrees of 
longtitude, lay groups of rocks and a range 
of mountainous continent stretching due 
south (magnetic) even more fearfully deso- 
late and naked. 


But we were not ashore yet: nor could I 
know certainly that our drift was south ; and 
then there was to-morrow’s daylight with its 
hope of succour. 

I sat beside the stove and talked with 
Miss Otway. She spoke of the voyage, and 
of the apparition which had haunted the 
memory and depressed the spirits of Cap- 
tain Burke down to the hour of his death. 
I sought to amuse her by relating certain 
experiences of my own; and she forgot her 
situation whilst listening to some of my 
yarns. The truth is I had gone to sea at 
the age of thirteen, and had followed the life 
fourteen years, during which I had served in 
several capacities in many kinds of vessels, 
though my experiences lay chiefly in the 
India and China trade. I had plenty then 
to talk about: it amused me to yarn, and she 
listened with more life and intelligence than 
I should have expected in one with so fixed 
an expression of dismay, of hearkening con- 
sternation and mourning. 

After satisfying myself with a look around 
on deck, I returned, and going to the book- 
shelves read the names of some of the 
volumes. It was a good collection of books: 
the best of the poets and novelists were 
there, with odds and ends of scrappy reading 
like Hone’s and D’Israeli’s. Here I found 
dear old “Peter Simple,” and carrying the 
tale to the stove I read bits aloud, and once 
or twice she laughed. Then something 
suggesting the topic, I got telling her about 
shipwrecks, my notion being to let her un- 
derstand how much better off were we than 
others who had suffered from disasters at 
sea. I talked of the raft of the Medusa, 
described that pathetic, lamentable scene in 
the round-house of the Adbergavenny—the 
wax-lights, the captain clasping his daughters 
to him—related the loss of the Ampithrite as 
told to me by a man I had sailed with, who 
had been one of the survivors of that most 
tragic of shipwrecks, which littered the 
Boulogne sands with scores of bodies of 
handsome, finely built young women. 

“Are there instances of people,” she 
asked, “‘ who have been wrecked upon ice- 
bergs and survived ?” 

I spun her a few yarns of polar experi- 
ences in this way: of Russian seamen 
found floating on ice ; of a whaler half full 
of men stranded on a berg, and floating in 
her giant cradle down into open waters where 
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she was boarded, and the people taken out 
of her. 

“ How long had they been locked up?” 

« Several months.” 

“ Were their sufferings great ?” 

Not knowing, I had to invent, and to 
cheer her said—“Oh no. They kept up 
good fires, had plenty of beef and tobacco, 
heartened themselves by singing songs, 
telling stories, playing at games of their own 
invention, and fashioning ornaments out of 
whale ivory. It came right with them. 
When things come right it’s the same as if 
they never were wrong. Nothing counts 
but the loss of time whilst you're waiting 
for the settlement. How soon when you 
get well you forget that you were ill! How 
quickly you forget the weather! Who’s it 
says it’s always too hot or too cold, too wet 
or too dry, but that God so contrives it, at 
the end of the year, it’s all the same? Keep 
up your heart, Miss Otway, and reflect that 
when this is ended, and you're safe ashore 
with your people it'll be no more than an 
experience to talk about.” 

“Yes,” said she with a faint smile, ‘it 
will be all right when I am ashore, but 
who’s that other person who says, philosophy 
triumphs over past and future ills, but 
present ills triumph over philosophy ?” 

This passed my plain understanding, and 
I let the subject go. 

I went on deck for more ice to melt and 
boil, and found it blowing pretty strong. A 
high sea ridged in lines of ebony against the 
light of their own foam, and melted in roar- 
ing snowdrifts under the hull that was 
topping them with a wonderful buoyancy. I 
looked for a star, but all was sweeping black- 
ness aloft save the point of light at the 
stump-head. 

Knowing this hard heave of sea must 
certainly give us a steady trend southward, 
helped as the hull was by the blast every 
time she soared into the icy howl of it, I 
fetched a bull’s-eye, and observing by the 
binnacle that the hulk’s head pointed about 
east by north, I went to the starboard rail 
and overlay it, staring with desperate, search- 
ing eyes into the hard gloom till I was 
almost frozen. But I could see nothing that 
looked like ice, no faintness, no spectral 
sheen ; all that glared was foam running from 
the arched back of the surge; so I went 
below, where I boiled some coffee, and 
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shortly after eight Miss Otway withdrew to 
her berth. 

I took the bull’s-eye to find me more 
clothes in the captain’s cabin, and when I 
was wrapped up to the bigness of a Green- 
landman, I returned to the stove, dimming 
the lamp to a light that was just enough to 
see by, and lay down upon a couch. Pre- 
sently I was startled out of a reverie by see- 
ing a great rat come close to the fire, as 
though for the warmth. Very quietly putting 
my hand in my pocket, I pulled out my 
clasp knife which I opened ; the blade was 
dagger-shaped ; then quick as lightning, I 
lanced the weapon at the beast and half 
severed its head. This pleased me, for in 
the course of our talks, Miss Otway had said 
that in her time of loneliness a huge rat had 
come into the cabin and looked at her til} 
she was motionless with disgust and fear. I 
could not know, however, that this was the 
rat that had so served her, though it made 
one less aboard, and I dropped it into a coal- 
bucket to chuck over the side next day. 

The sight of the bleeding, lifeless beast 
set my thoughts running on the hours the 
girl, whilst alone, had spent in this hull, and 
I wondered, when I looked at the rat and 
listened to the shrieking and grinding noises, 
that she had not days before gone off her head. 
I guessed that her mind had been cast ina 
heroic mould; never else could she have 
come through such a term of loneliness with 
her wits all right; less had driven strong 
men overboard—gaping madmen. 

Whilst I sat following the wild and flying 
motions of the hull, testing them by sensa- 
tion to gather if the buoyancy diminished, I 
was addressed. I looked round with a 
sudden surprise that was nearly fright ; it was 
Miss Otway, furred and clothed from head 
to foot, as she had left me. 

« Are you going to sit up all night?” she 
exclaimed. 

“I am going to sit here,” I answered. “I 
shall snooze at intervals.” 

“Let me watch whilst you sleep,” said 
she. 
‘«‘There’s nothing to watch,” I answered ; 
* nothing to keep a look-out for.” 

“ A ship might see our lantern and come 
down to us.” 

«She could do nothing in this weather.” 

“But to think of being asleep whilst a 
vessel is coming down to see what the light 
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means! Think of her hailing, getting no 
answer, and passing on. It might be our 
only chance.” 

I told her that might happen even though 
we both kept watch all night in the cabin. 
How, down here, should we hear a hail from 
the water? We'd need to keep a look-out 
on deck, which would kill her quickly and 
me soon after. 

“Pray go and rest,” said I, “and trust me 
to see anything that may come along and to 
hear anything that may hail.” 

She looked reluctant, very white, her eyes 
dim and large with tragic expectancy, as 
though she never knew but that in the next 
minute something frightful would happen. 

I picked the rat up by the tail. “Is this 
your friend ?” said I. 

She shrieked, believing it alive, then 
shuddering and shuddering, staggered some- 
what blindly in the direction of the cabin. 


I jumped up and supported her, encourag-. 


ing her by every promise and hope my brain 
could frame. 

“You have not slept for nights,” said I, 
pausing at her door. “Rest now that I am 
here, if only that you may have strength 
enough to leave the hull, and health enough 
to carry you to your home.” 

The night crept away. I dozed at 
intervals, visiting the deck perhaps half a 
dozen times. In the morning watch I slept 
soundly upon the couch by the stove, and 
when I awoke it was nine by the clock under 
the skylight, still black as thunder, and the 
hull rolling heavily. I was cold to the heart, 
and before quitting the cabin, kindled a fire 
to boil some water for a hot drink, then went 
up the steps to take a look. 

It was still blowing fresh, but the wind had 
shifted north-west, and the sky was a clear, 
sparkling heaven of stars from sea-line to sea- 
line, the water running in steady hills of ink 
to where you saw the horizon throbbing close 
under the pale lights of the night low down, 
so clear was the gale. The masthead lamp 
burned dimly; but it would be daybreak 
shortly. I stared around the sea, and saw 
nothing north and west and east, but my 
sight going south was arrested by a low 
irregular dim line; it rose with the heave of 
the hull, and it was as far off as the horizon. 
It looked like the sheen of a long face of 
coast covered with snow; it was a mere 
attenuated film of faintness stretched where 


sky and water met, and I looked and looked, 
believing it a bank of cloud that would dis- 
solve whilst I watched ; but it hung steady 
and still. It was so elusive that sometimes 
I saw it, and when the hull sprang from the 
trough again it was gone, and yet again, when 
she roared to the height of a surge, it was 
there ! 

Well, daylight was at hand to resolve it. 
For my part I had no doubt it was ice; 
indeed, it had astonished me to find these 
seas so open at this time of the year ; only 
if that sheen out in the morning darkness 
under the stars was ice, the drift had been 
ours to carry us to a sight of it, which 
signified a slide of keel running into knots: 
for that steam-like hovering down there had 
not been in sight two or three hours earlier. 

I went below, trimmed the lamp, and pre- 
pared the table for breakfast. Whilst I was 
thus occupied, Miss Otway appeared. She 
came straight to the stove and held her 
hands to the blaze, and asked me when it 
would be daylight. I answered within an 
hour. 

“This almost perpetual darkness,” she 
exclaimed, “is one of the most awful parts 
of this dreadful time.” 

*T hope you slept well?” 

“Yes, I slept soundly and awoke only 
about a quarter of an hour ago. What is 
the time?” I named the hour. “ You’ve 
seen no signs of a ship during the night, I 
fear?” 

“Nothing. It has blown hard. It still 
blows a fresh breeze of wind. This is the 
most seawardly vessel that was ever launched. 
It is lucky for us her cargo is a light one. 
Think of her loaden to her chain plate bolts 
with some dead weight of iron goods. She 
would have been under water day and night, 
and by this time have ceased to be a hull.” 

“When were you last on deck, Mr. 
Selby ?” 

«‘T’m just now from the deck.” 

‘Ts there anything in sight ?” 

“T’m waiting for daybreak to make sure.’ 

My answer caused her to make a step 
from the stove, and to advance her white 
face whilst she stared at me. 

“Is there ice near us ?” she asked. 

“J find an appearance in the southward 
that may prove ice,” said I. “But what 
else are you to expect in these seas?” I 
added carelessly. ‘ Here we are somewhere 
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down in sixty degrees, and since I have 
been aboard, the horizon has been almost 
clear. What shall we have for breakfast ? 
Will you boil some coffee whilst I search the 
pantry? Suppose daylight should reveal ice 
—it may also show us a whaler fishing in 
the thick of the bergs!” 

And assuming a cheerful, bustling manner 
I lighted a bull’s-eye, whistling some sea tune 
the while, and went into the pantry, where, 
after a brief overhaul of the closet and 
shelves, I laid hands upon a tin of herrings, 
sardines, and some kind of delicate sausage. 

“T am making free,” said I, putting the 
stuff upon the table. ‘These things were 
laid in for you. Tl take an inventory of 
what’s left by and by: I allow that every- 
thing for cabin use will be stowed in the 
lazarette. When youre transhipped the 
delicacies must go along with you. The 
whaleman’s our chance, and his cupboard 
has no reputation for dainties.” 

I waited for her to sit, attended upon her, 
then fell to myself. But all the while we 
remained seated she was straining her eyes 
at the porthole facing her, then turning to 
the porthole behind her, as though she 
thought through the gleaming ebony of the 
glass, white with the foam it rose from, to 
behold the ice I had spoken about. 

Day broke before I had breakfasted: it 
lay white in the snow on the skylight ere I 
rose, and the grey of it in the cabin windows 
was growing blue when I went on deck 
accompanied by Miss Otway. And now I 
looked at what, for the hour past, I had 
dreaded to see. The day had dawned in 
cold splendour: the sun was flashing in rose, 
at this moment perhaps two degrees above 
the horizon ; a number of small clouds were 
floating near his face, and looked like bits 
of gilt scaling off the rayless target-like 
luminary; otherwise the heavens sloped 
clear in a sheer vault of deeply dark blue 
under which ran the sea of the rich hue of 
the sky, but full of gleams, and the snow of 
melting crests, and here and there spaces of 
an exquisite ice-like green snaking current- 
wise over the heaving waters. 

It no longer blew hard, but it was still a 
fresh breeze, spray-clouded in the frequent 
guns of it that shrieked in gusts over the 
bulwarks to the loftier lifts of the hull. But 
what my sight went to and remained fastened 
upon, whilst I own that my breath came and 


went quickly with the surprise of the magni- 
ficent, but to me the terrible sight, was the 
scene of the southern quarter of the sea. 
There stretching for miles and miles, was ice 
in bergs which to the naked sight looked to 
lie so close that the picture was that of a 
compacted coast of alabaster, broken with 
pinnacles and acclivities of a thousand 
shapes, curving in places as though in bays, 
the whole on either hand dying out in films 
of white, whilst over the bows and over the 
stern too, every time we rose to the height 
of a sea, I saw ice, plentiful as the breasts of 
the canvas of a vast fleet ; and through the 
southern sky low down ran a long glinting 
line or gleam as though a continent of ice 
was reflected in its face; it was like the 
pearly radiance that hovers just off the edges 
of sails when lightly swelling in the tropics 
against a soft blue sky. 

I glanced at Miss Otway: she was staring 


.at the sight with large nostrils and a gaze of 


terror under the little frown that the strain 
of her gaze had knitted her brows into. 

*¢ That is ice,” she cried. 

“ Ay, miles of it,” said I. ‘But is there 
nothing good for us amidst that prodigious 
huddle of sail-like stuff ?” 

I took the telescope out of the companion 
and knelt with it to steady the tubes, and 
slowly and carefully swept the whole of that 
wonderful range, from film to film; the 
sun’s rosy light was full upon it; only the 
brush of an artist could show you what I 
saw as the surge ran me into a clear view of 
the horizon. It looked like a hundred cities 
of marble and alabaster, all of them going to 
pieces. It was no compact coast. There 
were many wide gaps, titanic streets fit for 
the tread of such ocean giant-spirits as would 
inhabit those colossal structures of crystal. 
The nearest point seemed about ten miles 
distant. All was ciear sea between, and 
northwards I saw no ice. 

Miss Otway stood beside me holding by a 
belaying pin in the rail. Again and again 
she would say : 

“Do you see any signs of a ship? Is not 
that the canvas of a ship—+there, just where 
your telescope now points ?” 

I saw no ship, but I looked with impas- 
sioned intentness till my eyeball seemed to 
melt dim through the lens, conceiving that 
in so vast an arm of ice some vessel might 
lie embayed. 
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OOKS of natural history, according to Thoreau, 
make the most cheerful winter reading. 
When the snow was on the ground, and the 

wind blew icily out of the north, he felt a thrill of 
delight as he read in Audubon, “‘of the magnolia, 
and the Florida keys and their warm sea breezes ; 
of the fence-rail, and the cotton-tree, and the 
migrations of the rice-bird; of the breaking-up of 
winter in Labrador, and the melting of the snow on 
the forks of the Missouri.”* Happily the charm 
of such reading is not confined to the winter. 
During the long, bright days, when one sickens of 
the hot dusty streets, and even the middle-aged 
paterfamilias finds himself thinking 


“* How sweet it were, on lake or wide savannah, 
To hunt for food, and be a naked man,” 


a book about moor and trout-stream, haunts of 
wild bird or wild flower, green lanes and peaceful 
fields, will alleviate the burden of daily toil, and give 
the spirit a half-holiday. 

Singularly enough, however, I find that it is not 
every one who is of this natural mode of thinking. 
I have recently discovered that there are persons 
to whom not only the naturalists and all their 
ways and works are utterly intolerable, but to 
whom wild nature itself in any form is wholly 
uninteresting, if not indeed wearisome. They are 
absorbed in humanity ; man delights them, exceed- 
ingly and exclusively ; ‘life’? can only be predi- 
cated of the featherless biped. I am not sure 
whether they would not grudge to concede even 
existence to anything beyond men and the creations 
of their heads and hands. Frankly, this strange 
self-sufficingness bewilders me. Apart from the 
“lesser brethren,” the birds and the beasts, do 
they really find nothing enthralling in mere rock 
and soil and the marvellous element of water? 
Does it never happen to them, as it happened once 
and again to Thoreau ? 

“TI looked with awe at the ground I trod on 
... . This was that Earth of which we have heard, 
made out of Chaos and Old Night. Here was no 
man’s garden, but the unhandselled globe. It was 
not lawn, nor pasture, nor mead, nor woodland, 
nor lea, nor arable, nor waste land. It was the 
fresh and natural surface of the planet Earth, as it 
was made for ever and ever—to be the dwelling of 
man, we say: so Nature made it, and man may use 

* “Selections from Thoreau,” edited, with an introduction, by 


Henry S. Salt, author of “‘ The Life of Henry David Thoreau.’ 
London: Macmillan & Co. 5s. 





it if he can. Man was not to be associated with 
it. It was matter, vast, terrific—not his Mother 
Earth that we have heard of, not for him to tread 
on or be buried in: no, it were being too familiar 
even to let his bones lie there—the home, this, of 
Necessity and Fate. There was there felt the 
presence of a force not bound to be kind to man. 
It was a place for heathenism and superstitious 
rites, to be inhabited by men nearer of kin to the 
rocks and to the wild animals than we.” 
Do they never take it into their musings— 
* Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 


With rocks, and stones, and trees ”"— 
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that in this magical brute matter they have a brand 
plucked from the primeval cosmic burning—a frag- 
ment from a past too remote and too stupendous 
to be very well conceivable? Or, if so vast an 
antiquity should seem fantastic, has even the 
historic past no attraction for them? Do they 
never care to seek a height where some remnants 
of the old flora of the down-land are left, and agree 
with Mr. Warde Fowler that “it is pleasant to lie 
for a while and listen to the linnets, or watch the 
handsome stone-chat, picturing to oneself the time 
when half England was like this littlenook"”?* If 
so, the loss is theirs; it is good sometimes to get quite 
outside of human sympathies; to know, against 
the day of heart-ache, of a companionship in which 
the heart has no claims, no expectations, and no 
duties. 

Still stranger does it appear to me that these 
humanists take no permanent pleasure in tree or 
shrub or flower; that the grass does not caress 
them, that the speedwell on the hillside does not 
look up with a laugh, that the trees do not seem to 
stoop and strive to whisper. Do they not perceive 
that there is something exceedingly beautiful and 
tender and companionable endeavouring to manifest 


By W. Warde 
London : Mac- 


* “Summer Studies of Birds and Books.” 
Fowler, author of ‘‘A Year with the Birds.” 
millan & Co. 6s. 
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itself through these forms? It cannot emerge 
and free itself, any more than the spirit of 
man can emerge and free itself through lan- 
guage, though language is more translucid 
and ductile than the medium of flower and 
tree. It always seems marvellous to me that 
the most ancient language through which the 
thought and feeling of mankind have streamed 
is but a thing of yesterday compared with 
even the newest types of our flora. What 
have they been trying to say all these ages ? 
I find towns and villages dull when I have 
no one with me, but not the fields, the brook- 
side, the wood, the glen, the hilltops. There 
are three social spots which I hope to see at 
least once more before I fold my hands: a 
square yard of rock out in Loch Lomond, 
scarcely more than six inches above water. 
a lonely hillside among the Ochils, almost 
more grey with stone than green with grass; 
and the “rings’’ of Old Sarum. On the 
rock there grows a tuft of grass with a pink 
flower in the midst of it; on the bare hill 
there is a single small tree with its shadow; 
from the “ rings" one counts half-a-dozen 
old English roads converging on a city which 
vanished six hundred years ago, and on the 
high green site of which, reclaimed by nature, 
you can lie and hear the lark, a tiny black 
delta against the blue, singing the song of 
the morning stars. 

** Were I, condemned to live on a desert 
island ''—the words are Mr. Warde Fowler's 
—I should wish to have some birds, as 
well as books, for my companions. .... I 
would have warblers, redstarts, fly-catchers, or, 
better still, wagtails. It is impossible ever to 
weary of wagtails.” It is equally impossible to 
weary of Mr. Fowler's account of them, or in- 
deed of any portion of his record of bird life at 
home and abroad, for, unlike most writers of his 
order, he goes far afield, and it is delightful to find 
the Alpine valleys, the tops of Wales, and the 
pollards and the lazy streams and old walled 
gardens of Oxfordshire woven into association by 
the same little shuttle of feathers. As to WalesI 
am glad to think that among “‘ the wilder hills which 
the tourist has not found out, and where the smaller 
birds are despised or overlooked by the sportsman,” 
we may hope for some remarkable discoveries in 
bird life. Why the wagtail wags its tail, and whyit 
is impossible to score bird-music, are two points on 
which Mr. Fowler gives a weighty opinion; but 
better than all lore or speculative brilliancy is the 
kindly spirit of the true lover of wild nature. 
“There is a certain tarn among these hills,” he 
writes, ‘where the trout are said, when caught, to 
give vent to their indignation in inarticulate 
sounds; but I have never fished in that pool, nor, 
if I found the story true, would I fish there a second 
time.” 

If custom cannot stale the infinite variety of the 
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wagtail, there is, at least for less adventurous 
observers, a perennial attractiveness about even 
the commonplace visitors of our fruit trees and 
garden plots. Nor need one be much of an ornitho- 
logist to find a constant source of amusement and 
interest in noticing the daily life of that feathered 
world which is so near to us, and of which we know 
really so little. Turn over the simple yet delight- 
ful pages in which the late Miss Hayward records 
some of the recollections and observations of the 
six-and-twenty years during which she played the 
part ofthe birds’ almoner.* ‘“* One of the first things 
I learnt was the great resemblance between birds 
and children ; and the discovery has been of great 
use in dealing with them.” ‘‘ Birds are much more 
human than any one knows who does not watch, 
as I do, a few tame ones at home.” The most 
human of all, it would seem, is that ruddy little 
fluff of contradictions, the robin. “It is the 
privilege of Bob to understand the human eye and 
gesture, to say nothing of the voice, the tone of 
which all animals understand more or less.” And 
it was Bob's privilege to come to her call, to dance 
at her feet, to ransack her room, to answer her 
song for song, to fly to the folds of her dark-brown 
dress for refuge. ‘A frightened creature naturally 
seeks the protection of something of like colour to 
itself: a blue tit flies to the top of a tree, to the 
green leaves and blue sky—so does the nuthatch; 
a robin seeks the brown shade of a bush or 
laurel—so does the blackbird.” This keen per- 
ception of the value of colour was singularly illus- 
trated by a pair of sparrows which persisted in 
building in a Pyrus japonica against the white wall 
of her house. Four nests were removed; the fifth 
was found to be almost entirely made up of the 
white flowers of some sweet alyssum growing 
below. The following year they were twice driven 
off, but a thrush was allowed to remain and bring 
up its brood. After the thrushes had gone, the 
sparrows, jumping to the conclusion that this at 
least was a safe place, immediately built on the top 
of the thrush’s nest, amid much triumphant chat- 
tering. What a 
far-reaching influ- 
ence this sense of 
colour appears to 
exercise on the 
welfare of the 
*‘creatures’’! 
There is nothing 
birds dread so 
much as an eye, 








* “ Bird Notes.” By 
the late Jane Mary 
Hayward. Edited by 
Emma Hubbard. With 
15 illustrations from 
drawings by G. E. 
Lodge, and frontis- 
piece. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 
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and Miss Hayward conjectured that the eyes 
on butterflies’ wings might be in some measure 
protective. “I assure you, as I was watching 
one of those brown butterflies with eyes on their 
wings the other day, I felt just as if the thing 
was looking at me through them. And to-day 
I noticed a small moth (dark orange bordered 
with black, I think) with eyes on it that had two 
very small specks of white on them, which answered 
exactly to the reflected lights in the eye.” One 
thinks of the appalling eye—a sole intense eye dis- 
sociated from every other feature—which glared at 
Cain through the darkness in Victor Hugo’s poem, 
To a small bird the eye on a butterfly’s wing must 
seem almost as colossal and malignant. Connected 
with the susceptibility to fear, it is curious to note 
that in some cases at least birds are born fear- 
less, and only acquire apprehensiveness from the 
timidity or savage discipline of their elders. And 
in this, too, they are like children: a very young 
child has often no sense whatever of danger: if it 
grows up a coward it is mainly our own fault. The 
Devon garden of this gentle lady was no paradise; 
even in its flowery precincts the tragedy and 
mystery of life were sternly visible. Indeed, few 
“‘nature-books,” notwithstanding their advantage 
in bulk, present more of the bright and of the 
dark side of bird life than this unpretentious little 
volume. 

Mr. Warde Fowler is by no means the only 
admirer of the irresistible wagtail. I find Mr. 
Phil Robinson almost poetically enthusiastic in its 
praise.t There is no bird more “ bird-like,” more 
dainty, delicate, and elegant; an embodiment of 
buoyant grace, a bird of birds. ‘* Whether on the 
ground or a-wing, it is fairy-like, volatile, wayward : 
running, fluttering, and flitting impulsively, as if it 
were too happy to stop to think, like a child ina 
meadow full of flowers: a sylph among birds.” 
But, indeed, all that Mr. Robinson has to say of the 
birds and of the little lives in fur is either full of 
humour or full of poetry. Just as Richter imagined 
@ flower-clock for the twelve hours of the year, this 
lover of wild na- 
ture has construct- 
ed a bird-clock for 
the months and 
the seasons. Janu- 
ary strikes, and 
out flies the field- 
fare; February, 
and the rook cries 
** Caw, caw,” like 
the rooks in 
Maud": March, 

t “* Birds of the Wave 
and Woodland.” By 
Phil Robinson, author 
of ** Noah's Ark,” &c. 
Illustrated by Charles 
Whymper and others. 
** Bird Notes” London: Isbister & 

Co., Limited. ros. 6d. 
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and the thrush gives good-morrow. Et ainsi de 
suite. Asto the birds which are too unfamiliar or 
too common to be significant of time or season, the 
reader will find that Mr. Robinson has many 
charming things to say about them too, be they 
free foresters or pirates of cliff and fjord. 

How charmingly he can speak, judge from this 
exquisite description of the glamorous half-hour 
when the mist rises out of the clover; and the white 
moths—“ ermine” and “ghost ’’—flash or flutter 
among the sweet bloom ; and it seems as if every- 
thing is abroad—the day-things not yet asleep, the 
night-things already astir: ‘‘ And all of a sudden 
the solitary corn-crake cries from the wheat. At 
once the whole air seems to hush, the very evening 
to listen. Cvrake-crake comes the cry, and there 
gathers over the scene an indescribable atmosphere 
of completest tranquillity. Crake-crake. Faraway, 
somewhere in the dip beyond the rise, sounds a 
sheep-bell, and the chiding voice of the shepherd’s 
dog. But thereis not asound besides. Crake-crake. 
And the mist creeps up the corn-stalks, and covers 
the campions, and the air grows damp with dew. 
It is going to be another 
hot day to-morrow, just 
as it has been to-day. 
Crake-crake, cries the 
creeping rail, and never a 
voice replies. And so 
homewards, up through 
the meadow, hummocked 
with haycocks, and rough 
to the feet with short 
grass-stubble, from which 
the sleepy sky-larks spring 
at every step: up to the 
elms that shade the gar- 
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den, and on to the lawn. The bats wheel over- 
head, their soft wings crumpling as they turn 
their somersaults, but never a voice in the air, 
save sharp needle-points of sound, as flittermouse 
calls to flittermouse. Only from among the wheat, 
now here, now there, comes up the cry of the rail, 
Crake-crake.” 

The chronomet-aviary or bird-calendar is so 
obvious a scheme of arrangement that it is not 
surprising Mr. Parkhurst should have thrown into 
the form of a diary* the observations he made 
during 1893 among the birds which frequent the 
Central Park of New York, or, more accurately, 
that small section of the park called the “* Ramble.” 
Even as little as one-sixteenth of a square mile may 
become a region of infinite space, if the observer be 
watchful and the birds graciously disposed. For 
English bird-lovers, this chronicle of the “ happy 
commoners” of Manhattan contains much that is 
of quite special interest. 

But while the unfeathered biped who loves the 
feathered biped is rambling in sylvan places, the 
fowler and the collector, the gamekeeper and the 
lout with a gun, are abroad in quest of egg and wing. 
I note that Mr. Warde Fowler remarks—a trifle 
petulantly, it seems to me—*that the process of 
extermination has not gone nearly as far as the 
lamentations of Mr. Hudson would lead us to sup- 
pose.”’+ I hope it has not, for Mr. Hudson's 
catalogue of lost British birds is dolorous reading. 
The Crane, which was protected in the sixteenth 
century, seems to have disappeared about the end of 
the seventeenth. The Spoonbill once had a breed- 
ing-place in the bishop’s park at Fulham—Fowlen- 
ham, the home of birds. The Avocet ceased to 
breed in England between 1822 and 1825. The 
Great Bustard lingered in Norfolk and Suffolk till 
1833. The Great Auk—save for the weird specimen 
seen in the cave of Suliscanna by the Glistering 
Beeches—vanished out of the land about 1845. 
And so onward to 1868, when two eggs of the Bittern 
were found at Upton in Norfolk: since that date 
the bird which furnished the Sunday roast for the 
marshman’s table has become a migrant, promptly 
shot and stuffed when it reaches our shores in a 
keen winter. 

The plague of Killingworth on the miscreants 
who snare and shoot “the 
children of the air,” 
whether it be for lady's 
hat or collector's case! 


* “The Birds’ Calendar.” 
By H. E. Parkhurst. With 24 
illustrations. London: John C. 
Nimmo. 6s. 


+ “Lost British Birds.” By 
W. H. Hudson, author of 
“ Birds in a Village.” With 15 
drawings by A. D. McCormick, 
London: Chapman & Halb 


‘* Lost British Birds” Limited. 7d, 
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“COME OUT, DOG, AND BE SHOT” 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE SANQUHAR DECLARATION 


THINK it was during the 
week I lay thus in the 
barn at the Duchrae, 
often with Richard Came- 
ron or his young brother 
Michael at my back in the 
quiet of the corn mow, 
that first I got within me 
the true spirit of the Co- 
venant. Then it was that 
I heard all the troubles 
and the sins of Scotland 
reddt up and made plain; 
for in the night watches 
Cameron and his brother 
had great communings to- 


+ Cleared up. 


gether. Richard was all for being done with 
the authority of the King, and making but 
one cast for it. Michael thought that the 
time was not ripe nor the men ready. 

Now these two youths were they who 
chiefly set Scotland in a lowe at this time, 
when Lauderdale had so nearly trampled out 
the red cinders of the fire of Presbytery. It 
was strange to think, that he who should blow 
them again into a flame had once been but 
a Prelatist, and that from the wicked shire of 
Fife. When one cast it up to him, Richard 
Cameron said : 

«‘ Ay, it humbles us all to remember the 
pit from which we were digged!” 

Then one night in the barn we gave in 
very solemnly our adhesions to the disowning 
of Charles Stuart and his brother James— 
all save my cousin Wat, who said: 

“TI canna bide to cast off the blood 


* Copyright, 1895, in the United States of America by S. R. Crockett. 
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of Bruce. 
maiden.” 

And with that, early in the morning he 
left us, which was a grief to me, for he and 
I had been brothers in peril during many 
months. Whither he went I knew not then, 
but it shall be related in its proper place 
and all that befel him in his lonely wander- 
ings, after he parted from me. 

“We must not do this thing lightly or 
gladly,” said Richard Cameron to us that 
abode with him in the barn. “ We have laid 
our accounts with the worst that the Govern- 
ment may do to us. We count not our 
lives dear. We see plainly that nought 
is to be gained save by defiance any 
more. The Indulgence is but a dish of 
sowens with a muzzle thereafter, to make us 
for ever dumb dogs that will not bark. 
Who shall hinder or blame, if we choose to lay 
down our lives in the high places of the 
field that the old faith be not forgotten, 
neither the old Covenant engagements to our 
Lord Christ for ever abrogated ? ” 

Yet I think there was not one of us that 
was not heart-sorry to break with the House 
of Stuart, for after all we were of Scotland, 
and we or our fathers had stood for the Scots 
House and the Scots King against Cromwell 
and the supplanters. At any rate, let it not 
be said of us that we did this thing lightly ; 
but rather with heavy hearts, because the 
King had been so far left to himself as to 
forswear and abandon the solemn engage- 
ments which he had undertaken. 

So it came to pass in the mid days of the 
year that one afternoon we rode away 
threugh the lonely hills by Minnyhive, and 
turned north up the fair valley of the water 
of Nith. Here and there we gathered one 
to whom the word had been passed, finding 
them waiting for us at some green loaning 
foot or at the mouth of some glen. Little 
we said when a friend joined us; for our 
work was sad and solemn, and to be done 
once and for all. We rode as it were under 
the shadow of the scaffold. Yet I think we 
thought not so much of ourselves, as of the 
women folk that abode at home. I know 
that I feared for my mother, who was now 
like to lose her two sons as she had afore- 
time lost her husband, and sometimes also 
I thought of the lass Maisie Lennox, and what 
she would do wanting her father. 

But this I put from me, for after all 


I had rather kiss Argyll’s 
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Covenanting was man’s business, and as 
Richard Cameron said : 

“‘ They that are trysted to the Bridegroom’s 
work, must taigle themselves with no other 
marriage engagements! ” 

At the Menick foot, where that long stey 
pass begins, there met us ten men of the upper 
ward, all douce and stalwart men, armed 
and horsed as well as any of our men out of 
Galloway. I was the youngest of them all 
there, and indeed the only one that was 
not a mighty man of his arms. There had 
been indeed some talk of leaving me at the 
Duchrae to keep the place—which I knew 
to be but an excuse. But one James Gray 
of Chryston, a laird’s son and a strong man, 
cried out, ‘ Let the lad come, for his brother 
Sandy’s sake!” 

A saying which nettled me, and I replied 
instantly : 

«Let any man stand out against me with 
the pistol and small sword, and I will show 
him cause why I should come for mine 
own!” 

At this Cameron rebuked me: 

*¢ Ah, William, I see well that thou hast 
the old Adam inthee yet. Was there ever a 
Gordon that would not go ram-stam at the 
boar, whatever his religion ?” 

Then I who knew that I had spoken as a 
carnal man, was somewhat shamed. Yet 
was I glad also that no man took my 
challenge, for indeed I had small skill of the 
sword, and with the shearing sword especially, 
my blows were as rat-tail licks to the dead 
strikes of Richard Cameron or even those of 
my brother Sandy. But nevertheless only to 
say the thing, did me good like medicine. 

So into the town of Sanquhar we rode 
two and two, very slow and quiet, for 
Cameron had forbidden us to ride with a tight 
rein and the horses champing, as indeed I 
longed to do for pride. 

“For thus do the King’s troopers, when 
they enter a town, to take the eyes of the 
unthinking. But contrariwise, we are come 
to do a deed in Scotland that shall not be 


_ forgotten while Nith water runs, and to tie 


a band which shall not be broken through. 
We ourselves shall fall and that speedily—that 
know we well—but, nevertheless, that which 
we do this day shall one day bring the tyrant’s 
downfall ! ” 

And so indeed it proved to be. 

Sanquhar is ever a still place, as though 














there were no other day. there but the 
Sabbath only. Also the inhabitants are 
douce and grave, and so remain ‘to this day 
—buying and selling, eating and drinking, 
as though they were alone on God’s universe. 
But that day as we came riding up the 
street, there was a head at every window 
and I heard the wives cry: 

“ The hill-folk have risen and come riding 
into Sanquhar!” 

And this pleased me in the heart, though 
I know well I should have had my mind set 
on other matters. 

At the cross we formed up, setting our 
horses ten on either side and Richard 
Cameron in the midst, he alone dismounted 
and standing on the steps of the cross. We 
sat still and quiet, all being bareheaded. For 
show I had plucked my brand out of its 
scabbard. But Cameron sternly bade me 
put it back again, and gave me his horse to 
hold instead. Which thing grieved and 
shamed me at the time sadly enough, though 
now I am both proud and glad of it. 

“The time for drawn steel is yet to 
come, William. Be sure that thou art then 
as ready as now,” he said. 

We sang our psalm of Covenant-keep- 
ing, and the hills gave it back to us, as 
though the angels were echoing the singing 
of it softly in heaven. After that, Cameron 
stood up very straight, and on his face, 
which was as the face of a lion, there 
was a great tenderness, albeit of the sterner 
sort. 

The townsfolk stood about, but not too 
near, being careful and cautious lest they 
should be called in question for compliance 
with the deed, and the strange work done 
by us that day; for the King’s scoop-net 
gathered wide. Also the innocent were 
often called to judgment, especially if they 
had something to lose in goods or gear, as 
‘was the case with many of the well-doing 
burghers of Sanquhar. 

“This day,” cried Cameron, loudly and 
‘solemnly, after he had prayed, “do we come 
to this town of Sanquhar to cast off our alle- 
giance to Charles Stuart and his brother 
James. Not hastily, neither to make ourselves 
to be spoken about, but with solemnity as 
men that enter well-knowing, into the ante- 
‘Chamber of death. An we desired our own 
lives, we should receive Tests and Indulgences 
‘thankfully ; and go sit in our kennels, like 
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douce tykes that are ready to run at the 
platter and whistle. 

* But for all that, we are loyal men and 
no rebels, though to-day we cast off Charles 
Stuart—aye, and will do our best to make an 
end of his rule, so that he shall no more 
reign over this realm. This we shall do, not 
by private assassination, which we abhor and 
abominate ; but by the levying of open war. 
we are loyal to any covenanted king—ay, 
and had Charles Stuart kept his engage- 
ments, plighted and sworn, there is no man 
here that would not right gladly have laid 
down his life for him. 

“ All ye that stand by, hear this word of 
Richard Cameron! There are those behind 
me, who heard with their ears the oath that 
the King sware at Perth, when before the 
Solemn Convocation he spake these words: 
‘I Charles, King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
do assure and declare by my solemn oath in 
the presence of Almighty God, the Searcher 
of hearts, my allowance and approbation of 
the National Covenant and of the Solemn 
League and Covenant above written, and 
faithfully oblige myself to prosecute the ends 
thereof in my station and calling.’” 

“The King,” cried Cameron, “who 
sware these oaths hath cast us off. We have 
not cast off the King! There is one waiting 
in the Low Countries whence I came, and 
looking towards the hills of Scotland, to see 
if there be any faithful. Shall the fortress 
be utterly broken down with none to build 
her up? Are there no watchmen to tell 
the towers thereof—none to cry from rampart 
to rampart, ‘ What of the night?’ Ay, there 
be here in Sanquhar town this day at the 
least twenty men that have not bowed 
the knee to Baal. This day we come 
to lay down our lives, as happily as chil- 
dren that have spent their play-day in 
the fields, and being tired lay them down 
to sleep. But ere we go, because the time 
cannot be long, we come to give the banner 
of the Lord once more to the winds—the 
banner of that other Kingdom in Scotland 
that is Christ’s. Behold!” 

And with that he lifted up the banner- 
staff which he held in his hand, and there 
floated out upon the equal-blowing wind the 
blue banner of Christ’s Covenant. And as 
the golden scroll of it took the air, there 
came that into the hearts of most of us, 
which filled them to the overflow. The 
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tears ran down and fell upon our horses’ 
necks. “FoR CHRIST’s CROWN AND COVE- 
NANT,” ran the legend. Then we gathered 
ourselves closer about the battle-flag, for 
which we had come out to die. As one 
man we drew our swords, nor did Cameron 
now gainsay us—and lifting them high up, 
till the sun glinted bonnily upon them, we 
sang our solemn banding song. I never felt 
my heart so high or heaven so near, not 
even at the great field-preaching by the 
water of Dee, when I sat by the side of 
Maisie Lennox. Even thus we sang, 

‘* God is our refuge and our strength, 

In straits a present aid ; 


Therefore, although the earth remove, 
We will not be afraid.” 


Then we rode out of Sanquhar town, for 
once gallantly enough, having solemnly set 
ourselves to face the King in open field—we 
that were but twenty men against three king- 
doms. Well we knew that we should be put 
down, but we knew also that so long as there 
were men in Scotland, to do as we had done 
that day, the cause and the flag would never 
be wholly put down. 

So the douce burghers of Sanquhar 
watched us ride away, our swords gleaming 
naked because we had appealed to the sword, 
and were prepared to perish by the sword, as 
the word is. Also our blue banner of the 
Covenant waved bravely over our heads, in 
token of our dependence on Jehovah, the 
God of battles. 

And as we rode was it not I, William 
Gordon of Earlstoun, who carried the banner- 
staff, for Richard Cameron had given it into 
my hands. So I had not lived in vain, and 
Sandy would never again bid me sew bairn- 
clouts, and bide at home among the women. 
I wished my father had been alive to see me, 


CHAPTER XX 


THE LAST CHARGE AT AYRSMOSS 


THE morning of the twenty-second of July 
dawned solemnly clear. It promised to be 
a day of slumberous heat, for the haze lay long 
in the hollows, hesitating to disappear, and 
there was the brooding of thunder in the air. 
We that were of Cameron’s little company, 
found ourselves in a wild place on the moors. 
Most of our Galloway men had betaken 
themselves home, and they that had come 
out of Lanarkshire and Ayr were the greater 
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part of the scanty company. The name of 
the place where we sojourned was Ayrsmoss. 
We had lain sleepless and anxious all night, 
with watchers posted about among the moss- 
hags. Richard Cameron spoke often to us, 
and told us that the matter had come to the 
narrow and bitter pass. 

“Tt is the day of the Lord’s anger,” he 
said, ‘and it is expedient that some men 
die for the people!” 

We told him that we were ready, and that 
from the beginning we had counted on 
nothing else. But within me I felt desperately 
ill-prepared ; yet, for the sake of the banner 
I carried, I tholed and said nothing. 

It was about ten of the day, and because 
we heard not from our folk who had been 
posted. to give warning, we sent out other 
two to find them. Then having taken a meal 
of meat for the better sustaining of our bodies, 
we lay down to sleep for an hour on a 
pleasant green place, which is all surrounded 
by morasses, for we had gotten no rest the 
night before. 

Now I think we were all fey at this time, 
for we laid us down on the edge of the moss 
ina place that is open to all. And this 
when we might have withdrawn ourselves 
deep into the bog, and so darned ourselves 
among the “quakking quas,” dangerous 
and impassable flowes, so that no dragoons 
in the world could have come at us. But 
this we did not, for the word and doom were 
written. It was our enemies’ day. As 
Cameron said that morning as we passed 
the house of William Mitchell in Meadow- 
head, and when they brought him out a basin 
and water to wash his hands, also a towel 
wherewith to dry them : 

“This is their last washing. My head 
and hands are now cleansed for the offer- 
ing!” 

‘So we laid us down among a great swirling 
of whaups and crying of peesweeps, for the 
season of their nesting was hardly over, and 
all the moorland was astir with their plain- 
tive notes: 

After a long time I awoke, dreaming that 
Maisie Lennox stood by my bedside and 
took my hand, saying, “ The kye are in the 
corn!” I sat up, and, lo, there within 
half a mile, and beating the moor in search 
of us, were two great companies of dragoons, 
of the number of about one hundred and 
twenty, as near as at aglance I could reckon. 
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My heart gave a stound, and I said to my- 
self, “‘ This is surely thy death-day, William 
Gordon!” And the word sounded strangely 
in my heart, for I had begun to think my 
life worth living in these latter days, and ‘was 
none so keen upon the dying as were some 
others of our company. 

But I awakened Cameron and his brother 
Michael, and also David Hackstoun of Rath- 
illet, that was a soldier most stern, but yet a 
just man according to his lights. And they 
sat up and saw the soldiers sweeping the 
moor. But, as I say, we were all fey. For 
even then it was within our power to have 
escaped the violence of the men of war. Very 
easily could we have left our horses, and be- 
taken us into the deepest parts of the bottom- 
less shaking bogs, where no man could have 
followed us. But the thought came not to 
us at the time, for God had so ordered it, that 
Scotland was best to be served that day by 
the death of many of His servants. 

There were in our company twenty-three 
that had horses and forty that had none. But 
we were all armed in some sort of fashion. 

Now, this Richard Cameron had in him 
both the heart of a fighter and the fearlessness 
of a man assured of his interest. He cried 
out to inquire of us if we were firmly set 
in our minds to fight, and with one voice 
we answered him, “ Ay!” We were of one 
heart andone mind. Our eompany and con- 
verse had been sweet in the darkness, and 
now we were set to die together in the noon- 
day, as men that have made them ready for 
the entering in of the bride-chamber. 

So in that sullen morning, with the birds cry- 
ing and the mist drawing down into thunder- 
clouds, we rose to make our last stand. I had 
given up all thought of escape, and was put- 
ting in hard steeks at the praying, for the sins 
that were on my soul were many, and I had 
too recently taken to that way of thinking 


to have the comfort and assurance of my. 


elders. 

Now, the soldiers that came against us 
were the finest companies of Airly’s and 
Strachan’s dragoons—gallant lads all—newly 
brought to that countryside and not yet inured 
to the cruel riding and shooting as other com- 
panies were. I have not a word to say against 
the way they fought, though as their duty was, 
they came against us with haste and fury. 
Our quarrel was not with them, but with their 
master. 
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They rode gallantly this way and that 
through the morasses, and came on bravely. 
Bruce of Earlshall was over them, but John 
Crichton was their best fighter.. A stark and 
cruel man he was, that would have hunted 
us all down if he could. He fought that day 
with his blade swinging all the time, damning 
and cursing between every blow. But, for 
all, he was sick and sorry ere he left this 
field. For if ever man did, he met his 
match when he crossed swords with the 
Lion of the Covenant. It was Rathillet 
who chose the place of strength for us to 
make our stand, and as it seemed and mostly 
proved, to take our deaths upon. There was 
littke time for the Word and the Prayer. 
But, as was our custom, we sang a cheerful 
psalm, and lifted up our bonnets while Came- 
ron prayed : 

“Lord, spare the green, and take the 
ripe!” That was the whole matter of 
his supplication. ‘We may never be in 
better case to die. I see the gates of 
heaven cast wide open to receive us.” 

And I noted that all the time of our sing- 
ing, David Hackstoun of Rathillet was looking 
to the priming of his pistols, and drawing the 
edge of his sword-blade along the back of 
his hand, as one that tries a razor ere he sets 
it to his chin. Then the companies of the 
enemy halted on the edge of the moss where 
the ground was yet firm. They seemed not 
disinclined for a parley. 

* Do you own the King’s authority ?” cried 
one among them. It was Bruce of Earlshall, 
a buirdly* chiel and one not greatly cruel ; 
but rather like Monmouth, anxious to let the 
poor remnant have its due, 

“ Ay!” cried Cameron, “we own the 
King’s authority.” 

“ Wherefore, then, stand ye there in arms 
against his forces?” came the answer back. 
‘*‘ Yield, and ye shall have quarter and fair 
conduct to Edinburgh ! ” 

The man spake none so evilly for a per- 
secutor, and in my heart I liked him. 

“T thank you, Captain Bruce, for your 
fair speech,” said Cameron, “ but I wot well 
you mean fair passage to the Grassmarket. 
The King we own is not King Charles 
Stuart, and it liketh us to go to our King’s 
court through the crash of battle, rather than 
through the hank of the hangman’s rope.” 

“ This preacher is no man of straw—fight 


* Sturdy. 
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he will,” I heard them say one to the other, 
for they were near to us, even at the foot of 
the opposite knoll. 

Then our horsemen, of whom I was one, 
closed in order without further word, and 
our foot drew out over the moss in readiness 
to fire. David Hackstoun was with us on 
the left, and Captain Fowler on the right. 
But Richard Cameron was always a little 
ahead of us all, with his brother Michael 
with him on one side, and I, riding my 
Galloway nag, close upon his right flank— 
which was an honourable post for one so 
young as I, and served withal to keep my 
spirits up. 

Just before he gave the word to charge, he 
cried out to us, pointing to the enemy with 
his sword : 

* Yonder is the way to the good soldier’s 
crown !” 

The day had been clouding over, the heat 
growing almost intolerable. It was now 
about two in the afternoon. It was easy to 


see, had we had the eyes to observe it, that 
a thunderstorm was brewing, and even as 
Richard Cameron stretched out his sword 
over his horse’s head, and cried on to us to 
charge in the name of the Lord, the first 
levin-bolt shot down, glittering into the 


moor like a forked silver arrow, and 
over our head the whole firmament raired 
and crashed. 

“ The Captain of our Salvation calls for 
us!” cried Cameron. “ Who follows after, 
when the Son of God rides forth to war?” 

So with that we lowered our sword-points 
and drave atthem. I think I must have 
ridden with my eyes shut, down that little 
green knowe with the short grass underfoot. 
I know that even as we rode the thunder 
began to roar about us, girding us in a con- 
tinuous ring of lightning-flashes. 

Yet, at the time, I seemed to ride through 


a world of empty silence, even when I . 


struck the red broil of battle. I could see 
Cameron crying out and waving: his sword 
before us as our horses gathered way, but 
I remember no more till the shock came 
and we found ourselves threshing headlong 
among them. I fired my pistols right and 
left, and set them in my belt again, though 
the habit was to throw them away. Ihad my 
sword dangling by a lingel or tag at my right 
wrist, for I had learned from Wat Gordon how 
to fight upon horseback when it came to the 
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charge. The first man that I came against 
was a great dragoon on a grey horse. He 
shouted an oath of contempt, seeing me so 
slender and puny. Yet, for all his bulk, I 
had him on the wrong side, so that he could 
not use his sword-arm with advantage. And 
as I passed on my stout little nag, I got my 
sword well home under his armpit and 
tumbled him off into the mire. 

The stoutness of our charge took the 
enemy entirely by surprise. Indeed, after- 
wards they gave us all the testimony of being 
brave, resolute men; and, like soldiers and 
gentlemen as they were, they used them 
that were taken very civilly. I could see 
Cameron before me smiting and slaying, 
slaying and smiting, rising in his stirrup at 
every blow and calling on his men. It was 
a wild, fierce time, all too short—a happy 
turmoil of blows wherein I drank for the 
first time the heady delight of battle. All 
over the wild moss of Ayr that great day the 
swords flickered like lightning-flashes, and 
the lightnings darted like sword-blades. Oh, 
how many quiet times would I not give for 
such another wager of battle. 

Overhead all the universe roared as we 
fought, and I had no thought save of the 
need to keep my point up, thrusting, parry- 
ing, and striking as God gave me ability. 

Right in the midst of the press there 
came two at me from opposite sides; and I 
saw very well that, if I got no help, there 
was no more of life for me. ‘ Richard!” I 
cried, and the shout must have gone to our 
leader’s ear, though I myself could not hear 
it, so great was the clangour and the din. 

Cameron was smiting with the strength of 
ten immediately on my front. In a moment 
more he cleared his point, pierced his man, 
and turned. The man on my left swerved 
his horse out of his way, for the Cameron 
came with a surge; but the other, whom I 
took to be Crichton, met him fair, blade to 
blade. The first clash of the swords was 
mighty. These two lowering black men met 
and knew each other, soon as they looked 
one another in the eyes. 

But I could see that Cameron was ever 
the stronger and swifter, though Crichton 
had somewhat the more skill. Crichton 
tried to pass him a little, that he might get 
arm-play for his famous back-strokes, where- 
with he was renowned to have cut off a 
man’s head at a blow; but Cameron 
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measured his guard and the blow whistled 
harmless past his ear. Then came the re- 
turn. The preacher’s sword streaked it out 
straight and level, and for a moment seemed 
to stand full mid-blade in the dragoon’s 
side. 

The next moment we found ourselves 
outside their first line. We had broken our 
way through, and the enemy were in con- 
fusion behind us. I saw many single com- 
bats going forward, and in especial a most 
noble fight between David Hackstoun of 
Rathillet and one of his own acquaintances, 
by name David Ramsay, a gentleman of his 
country. As they fought I could hear 
Hackstoun, whom nothing could daunt or 
disturb, asking Ramsay all the news of the 
countryside, and how such a one did, what 
wife had gotten another child and whether 
it were a lad or a lass. Which is a thing I 
should never have believed if any man had 
told me; and when I set it down here I 
expect not to be believed of any, save by 
those who have been in the thick of a civil 
war themselves. But all that knew David 
Hackstoun of Rathillet will believe that this 
thing is true of him. 

So he fought, clashing swords and talking 
at his ease, without change of countenance, 


till he was stricken down with three coming 
on him at once from behind. 

Then, seeing our horsemen scattered, 
Cameron cried them to him, and we galloped 
towards their second line that came riding 


unbroken toward us. Now, it was our mis- 
fortune that the dragoons were stark fellows 
and had seen service, so that they gave not 
back as others might have done, seeing us 
come on so determinedly. Rather they re- 
served their powder till we were almost at the 
sword’s length. Then they fired, andI saw 
our men falling over in twos and threes. 
But Richard Cameron still rode steadily with 
Michael and myself behind him. His horse 
had once been white, but now was mostly 
dripping red—a fearsome sight to see. I 
heard afterwards from old soldiers that had 
been in the fights of the ancient days, that 
no such terrifying figure had they ever seen 
in the wars, since Noll led on the Ironsides 
at Marston Moor. 

But Cameron’s case was far more des- 
perate than had ever been that of Oliver. 

“Smite! Smite!” he cried, “ The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon ! ” 
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Over all the field there was only the 
whinnying of swords as they whistled 
through the air, and at the edges of the 
fray the dropping rattle of the musketry. 
As we touched their second line we seemed 
to ride upon a breast-high wave of flame, 
which might have been Earlshall’s flashing 
muskets or God’s own level lightnings. I 
rode as best I could behind Cameron, 
striking when I had opportunity and ward- 
ing as I had need. But, though I was here 
in the forefront of the: battle, I was in the 
safest place ; for Richard Cameron ploughed 
a lane through their company, sending them 
to right and left before him as the foam is 
ploughed by a swift vessel. 

But our desperate riders were now wear- 
ing few. I looked behind us, and only two 
seemed to be in the saddle—James Gray of 
Chryston and Michael Cameron, who had 
promised to ding the stoor that day out 
of his Majesty’s red-clouts. I could see 
Chryston striking, and grunting as he struck, 
exactly like a man hagging hard wood with a 
blunt axe. 

So I found myself out at the side of the 
fight ; but, just when I thought myself clear, 
there came a blow on my steel cap that 
nearly dang me out of the saddle, and I 
drew out further again. Cameron also had 
won clear; but, seeing his brother Michael 
hard beset, he turned rein and drave in 
among the smother again, raging like the 
lion he was. How his horse kept his feet 
on the moss I know not, for Cameron seemed 
to be standing up in his stirrups constantly, 
leaning forward to give his blade more play. 
So he rode into the midst of them, till he was 
brought to a stand in what seemed a ring of 
foes. Even there I could see his arm rise 
and fall, as steadily as a man that flails corn 
ina barn. And wherever he struck there 
was a gap, for there a man went down. 
But more and more of them gathered about, 
threshing at him with their swords, some on 
horse and some on foot, like boys killing 
wasps at the taking of a byke. 

Then when Richard Cameron saw that he 
could do no more, and that all the men 
were down that had followed him, his brother 
Michael also dying at his feet, he swept his 
sword about him to clear a space for a 
moment. Then he swung the brand over 
his head high in the air, casting it from him 
into the sky, till it seemed to enter into the 
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‘* See what you have dune!” 


dark cloud where the thunder brooded and 
the smoke of powder hung. 

‘“* God of battles, receive my sinful soul!” 
he cried. 

And with that he joined his hands like a 
man that dives for swimming; and, un- 
wounded, unhurt, defenceless, Richard 
Cameron sprang upon a hundred sword- 
points. Thus died the bravest man in 
broad Scotland, whom men called, and 
called well, the Lion of the Covenant. 

And, even as he passed, the heavens 
opened, and the whole firmament seemed but 
one great lightning-flash, so that all stood 
aghast at the marvellous brightness, which 
occasioned the saying that God sent a chariot 
of fire with horses of whiteness to bring home 
to Him the soul of Richard Cameron. 
Whereof some men bear testimony that 
they saw; but indeed I saw nothing but a 
wondrous lightning-flash over the whole 
heaven. Then, a moment after, the thunder 
crashed like the breaking up of the world, 
and there was an end. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HIDING WITH THE HEATHER-CAT 


As for me, when I had seen this, 
thinking it to be enough, I put spurs 
to my little Galloway, and we were soon 
at speed over the moss-hags. My beast 
was well acquainted with moss running, 
for it had not carried me so often 
over the moor to Lochinvar for nothing. 
I heard tempestuous crying, as of men 
that pursued, and, strangely and sud- 
denly, behind me the roar of battle 
sank into silence. Once I glanced 
back and saw many footmen running 
and horsemen rising and falling in their 
saddles. But, all being lost, I left the 
field of Ayrsmoss behind me as fast 
as I might, and set my horse’s head 
over the roughest and boggiest country, 
keeping toward Dalmellington, for the 
wilderness was now to be my home. 
For the time I had had enough of re- 
bellion under arms. I was not un- 
faithful to the cause, nor did I regret 
what I had done. But I judged that, 


for some time to come, it were better 
for me not to see company, for I had 
no pleasure in it. 


Now, in further telling my tale I 
must put together all the incidents of 
my fleeing to the heather, for that being 

a thing at the time very frequently resorted 
to, it became at last a word in Scotland that 
“to take to the heather was to be in the way 
of getting grace.” 

Now, when I sped away to the south-east 
from Ayrsmoss, the folk I loved were all 
killed, and I had no hope or hold of any 
present resistance to the King. But my 
Galloway sheltie, being nimble on its feet, 
took me bravely over the moss-hags, carrying 
me lightly and willingly as if I had been 
hare-coursing on the green holms of the 
Ken. 

As I fled I kept glancing behind me and 
seeing the soldiers in red clothes and flashing 
arms still pursuing after. Isaw also our foot 
(that had stood off when we charged, and only 
fired as they saw need), scattering through 
the moss and the enemy riding about the 
borders wherever their horses could go, firing 
at them. Yet I think that not many of them 
were hurt in the pursuit, for the moss at that 
place was very boss, and full of bottomless 
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bogs, like that from which Patrick Laing 
drew the redoubtable persecutor Captain 
Crichton. This incident, indeed, bred in 
the breasts of the dragoons a wholesome 
fear of the soft boggish places, which made 
greatly in many instances for the preservation 
of the wanderers, and in especial favoured 
me in my present enterprise. 

In a little after, two of the four dragoons 
that followed me, seeing a man running like 
to burst through the moss, turned aside and 
spurred their horses after him, leaving but 
two to follow me. 

Yet after this I was harder put to it than 
ever, for the sun was exceedingly hot above 
and the moss as difficult beneath. But I kept 
to it, thinking that, after all, by comparison I 
was in none such an evil case. For, though 
my head ached with the steel cap upon it 
and my horse sweated, yet it must have been 
much more doleful for the heavy beasts and 
completely accoutred dragoons toiling in the 
rear. So over the broken places of the 
moor I went faster than they, though on the 
level turf they would doubtless soon have 
ridden me down. But then, after all, they 
were but riding to kill one Whig the more, 
while I to save my neck—which made a 
mighty difference in the earnestness of our 
intents on that day of swithering hcat. 


Many a time it came to me to cast myself 
from my beast and run to the side, trusting 
to find a moss-hag where I might lie hidden 
up to my neck among the water with my 
head among the rushes. I saw many good 
and safe places indeed, but I remembered 
that my sheltie would be an advertisement 
to the pursuers, so I held on my way. 
Besides, Donald had been a good friend to 
me, and was the only one of our company 
that had ever been on the bonny _ holms of 
Earlstoun, So that I was-kindly affectioned 
to the beast, and kept him to his work 
though the country was very moorish and 
the sun hot on my head. 

Once I was very nearly taken. For as I 
went, not knowing the way, I came to a 
morass where in the midst there was a secure 
place, as it seemed to me. I put Donald at 
it, and when I reached the knoll—lo, it was 
only some nine or ten yards square—the 
bottomless swelter of shaking bogs girding it 
in on all sides. Donald went to the girths 
at the first stride on the other side, so that 
there was nothing for it but to dismount and 
pull him out. 

Then up came the dragoons, riding heavily 
and cursing the sun and me. They rode 
round skirting the moss ; for, seeing the evil 
case I was in, they dared not come nearer 


‘Cried on to us to charge in the name of the Lord” 
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for fear of the same or worse. They kept, 
therefore, wide about me, crying, “Come 
out, dog, and be shot !” 

Which, being but poor encouragement, I 
was in no wise eager to obey their summons. 

But by holding on to the heather of the 
moss—by the kind providence of God, it 
was very long and tough—I managed to get 
Donald out of his peril. He was a biddable 
enough beast, and, being a little deaf, he knew 
not fear. For reesting and terror among 
horses is mostly but over-sharpness in hear- 
ing, and an imagination that they were better 
without. But Donald had no good hearing 
and no bad forebodings. So when I pulled 
him among the long heather, and put his 
head down, he lay like a scent-dog, cowered 
along by the side of the moss-hags. Then 
the pair by the edge of the morass began to 
shoot at me, for the distance was within the 
reach of a pistol-ball. The first bullet that 
came clipped so close to my left ear that it 
took away a lock of my hair, which, contrary 
to my custom, had now grown longish. 

All this time they ceased not for a moment 
to cry, “Come out, dog, and be shot!” 
They were ill-mannered rampaging lowns with 
few ideas, and I desired no comings and 
goings with them. So in no long time I 
tired of this, and also of lying still to be shot 


- at. I bethought me that I might show them 


a better of it, and afford some sport. So 
very carefully I charged both my pistols, and 
the next time they came near, riding the bog- 
edge to fire at me, I took careful aim and 
shot at the first of them. The ball went 
through the calf of his leg, which caused him 
to light off the far-side of his horse with a 
great roar. 

“You have killed me,” he cried over to 
me complainingly, as if he had been a good 
friend come to pay mea visit, to whom I 
had done a treachery. He then cursed me 
very resentfully, because, forsooth (as he said) 
he was about to be made a sergeant in the 
company, and, what with lying up with his 
wounded leg, some other (whom he men- 
tioned) would get the post by favour of the 
captain. 

“‘ See what you have done ! ” said he, hold- 
ing up his leg. 

But I took aim with the other pistol and 
sent a ball singing over his head, very close. 

“Trip it, my bonny lad,” I cried, “or 
there will be a hole of the same size in your 


thick head, which will be as good as a cornet’s 
commission to you in the place to which it 
will send you ! ” 

Then I charged my pistols again and 
ordered them away. The trooper’s com- 
panion made bold to leave his horse and 
come towards me crawling upon the moss. 
But I trained my pistols so straightly upon 
him, that he was convinced that I must be a 
marksman by trade and so desisted from the 
attempt. 

All this made me proud past reasoning, 
and I mounted in their sight, and made a 
work of fastening my accoutrements and 
tightening Donald’s girths. 

“So good-day to you!” I cried to them, 
“and give my compliments to your captain 
and tell him from me that he hath a couple 
of varlets in his company very careful of 
their skins in this world—which is, maybe, as 
well—seeing that in the next they are secure 
of getting them well paid.” 

Now this was but the word of a silly boy, 
and I was sorry for taunting the men before 
ever I rode away. But I set it down as it 
happened, that all may come in its due place, 
nothing in this history being either altered 
or extenuated. 

So all that night I fled and the next day also, 
till I came into my own country of the Glen- 
kens, where near to Carsphairn I left Donald 
with a decent man that would keep him safe 
for my mother’s sake. For the little beast 
was tired and done, having come so far and 
ridden so hard. Yet when I left him out in 
the grass-park, there was not so much as the 
mark of a spur upon him, so willingly had he 
come over all the leagues of heather-lands. 

While life lasts shall I not forget Donald. 

My father used often to tell us what 
Maxwell of Monreith said when he lit off his 
grey horse at the stable-door and turned him 
out after riding him home from Rullion 
Green: “Thou hast done thy day’s work, 
Pentland. There is a park for thee to fill 
thy belly in for the rest of thy days. No leg 
shall ever cross thy back again!” 

So when I came to my own in the better 
days, I made it my care that Donald was 
not forgotten; and all his labour in the 
future, till death laid him low, was no more 
than a gentle exercise to keep him from 
over-eating himself on the meadow-lands of 
Afton. 

After the great day of dule, when Cameron 
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was put down at Ayrsmoss and I escaped in 
the manner I have told of, I made my 
way by the little ferry-port of Cree, which is 
a sweet and still little town, to Maryport, on 
the other side of the Solway, and thence in 
another ship for the Low Countries. 

When we came within sight of the land 
we found that it was dismally grey, weari- 
some looking, and flat. The shipmen called 
it the Hook of Holland. But this was not 
thought right for the port of our destination, 
so we put to sea again, where we were too 
much tossed about for the comfort of my 
stomach. Indeed, every one on board of 
the ship felt the inconvenience; and two 
exceedingly pious women informed me that 
it interfered with their religious duties. It 
was upon a Thursday night, at six o’clock, 
that we arrived at an outlandish place called, 
as I think, Zurichsee, where we met with 
much inhumanity and _ uncourteousness. 
Indeed, unless a Scots merchant, accustomed 
to adventuring to the Low Countries, had 
been of our company, it might have gone 
hardly with us, for the barbarous folk had 
some custom of ill-treating strangers who 
arrive upon a day of carnival. They entered 
our bark and began to ill-treat us even with 
blows and by taking from us what of money 
we had. But mercifully they were restrained 
before I had put my sword into them, which, 
in their own country and engaged in ungod- 
liness, it had been a folly to do. 

Then also it grieved us very sore that we 
had five soldiers who had come from Scotland 
with us—the very scum of the land. They 
called themselves Captain Somerville’s band ; 
but if, indeed, they were any soldiers of his 
Majesty’s, then God help him in his command, 
for such a pack of unwashed ruffians it never 
was my hap to see. 

Specially did these men disquiet us upon 
the Sabbath-day. So fearful were their 
oaths and curses that we feared the boat 
would sink because of their iniquities. They 
carried themselves so exceeding wickedly— 
but more, as I think, that we, who desired 
not their company, might take note of them. 
For at least three of them were but sullen, 
loutish boys, but the others led them on, 
and praised them when they imitated their 
blasphemies and sculduddery. 

At last about eight o’clock in the evening 
we came to Rotterdam, where we quartered 
with a good merchant, Mr. Donaldson, and 


in the morning we went to a Mr. Hay’s, 
where from that good man (whom may 
God preserve) we met with inexpressible 
kindness. 

Thence we went to Groningen, where 
Sandy already was. To be brief—that part 
of my life for the present not coming into 
the history—I spent four years there, the 
most part of it with a young man named 
James Renwick, a good student, and one 
very full of great ideas which were to make 
Scotland strong against the House of Stuart. 
He came from Minnyhive a village on the 
borders of Galloway and Dumfries, and was 
a very decent lad—though apt, before he 
learned modesty on the moors, to take too 
much uponhim. We were finally summoned 
home by a letter from the United Societies, 
for they had made me acovenanted member 
of standing because of Ayrsmoss, and the 
carrying of the banner at Sanquhar. 

While at Groningen I got a great deal of 
civility because of Sandy, my brother, whose 
name took me everywhere. But I think 
that, in time, I also wan some love and liking 
on my own account. While I was away, I 
got many letters from Maisie Lennox, chiefly 
in the name of my mother, who was not good 
at writing; for her father, though a lord of 
session, would not have his daughters taught 
overly much, lest it made them vain and 
neglectful of those things which are a woman’s 
work, and ought to be her pleasure so long 
as the world last. 

But though I went to the University, I 
could not bring myself to think that I had 
any call to the ministry. I went, therefore, 
for the name of it, to the study of the law, 
but read instead many and divers books. 
For the study of the law is in itself so dreary, 
that all other literature is but entertainment 
by comparison. So that one book being 
easy to substitute for another, I got through 
a vast deal of excellent literature, while I 
studied law at the University of Groningen. 
So did also, even as I, all the students of 
law whom I knew in Holland and elsewhere, 
for that is their custom. 

But when I was called home, I received a 
letter from the United Societies, written in 
their name, from a place called Panbreck, 
where their meeting was held. First it told 
me of the sadness that was on Scotland, 
for the many headings, hangings, hidings, 
chasings, outcastings, and weary wanderings. 
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Then the letter called me, as the branch of 
a worthy family, to come over and take my 
part, which, indeed, I was somewhat loath 
to do. But with the letter there came a 
line from Maisie Lennox, which said that 
they were in sore trouble at the Earlstoun, 
sometimes altogether dispossessed, and again 
for a time permitted to abide in safety. Yet 
for my mother’s sake she asked me to think 
of returning, for she thought that for me the 
shower was surely slacked and the on-ding 
overpast. So I took my way to shipboard 
with some desire to set my foot again on the 
heather, and see the hills of Kells run blue 
against the lift of heaven, from the links of 
the Ken to the head-end of Carsphairn. 

It was the high time of the killing when 
I came again to Scotland, and landed at 
Newcastle. I made on foot for Galloway by 
the tops of the Cheviots and the Border 
hills. Nor did I bide more than a night any- 
where, and that only in herds’ huts, till I 
saw, from the moors above Lochinkit, the 
round top of the Millyea, which some ill-set 
people call an ugly mountain, but which is 
to me the fairest hill that the sun shines on. 


So at least it appeared, now returning from 
abroad, where one can make the highest hill 
with a spade in an afternoon. Ay, for I knew 
that it looked on Earlstoun, where my mother 
was—whom I greatly desired to see, as was 
most natural. 

Yet it was not right that I would recklessly 
go near Earlstoun to bring trouble on my 
mother without knowing how the land lay. 
So I came down the west side of the water 
of Ken, by the doachs, or roaring linn, 
where the salmon leap; and looked at the 
house from afar till my heart filled, thinking 
that I should never more dwell there, nor 
look any more from my mother’s window in 
the quiet hour of even, when the maids were 
out milking the kye. 

Even as I looked I could see the glint 
of scarlet cloth, and the sun sparkling on 
shining arms, as the sentry paced from the 
wall-gate to the corner of the wall and back 
again. Once I saw him go within the well- 
house for a drink, and a great access of 
desire took mewithin. I remembered the cool- 
ness that wasthere. For the day was exceed- 
ingly hot, and I weary and weak with travel. 





DEATH ON THE STAGE 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


HAT “all the world’s a stage ” 
has become, since Shakes- 
peare said it, a common- 
place. That we all have 
our “ entries and our exits ” 
is most true, but there is 

something phenomenal and especially start- 

ling when the player makes his exit from life 
on the stage. And yet this has occurred by 
no means infrequently, if we may include 
with actual death the mortal stroke depriving 
of consciousness. Such an event taking place 





‘is a ghastly combination of reality and sham 


—the most ghastly conceivable. The actor 
is personating some one else, is expressing 
sentiments not his own, simulating passions 
which do not make his pulse leap, looking, 
strutting, speaking as another personality, 
and then death strikes him with his dart, 


_and there is no sham struggle, but a very 


real one, no make-pretence of dying, but 
actual death, and death im propria persond, 
not in the fictitious part. 

The first instance on record is that of 
Moliére, who was acting in his own play of 
**Le Malade Imaginaire,” in 1673. At the 
fourth representation, in which he was per- 
forming the principal character, whilst en- 
gaged in the burlesque ceremony of receiv- 
ing his doctorate, as he held up his hand to 
say the word Juro, “ I swear,” he fell down in 
an apoplexy, and was carried off the boards 
senseless, to die within a few days, without 
recovery of consciousness. 

The most noted instance is that of poor 
Palmer, in 1798, at Liverpool; but the great- 
est man thus to be’struck, since Moliére, was 
Edmund Kean. 

The story of Palmer’s death is usually 
told thus. He was acting the part of the 
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Stranger at Liverpool in 1798, when, on ut- 
tering the words “There is another and a 
better world,” he fell dead on the boards. 
The story is not quite true. 

A short while before, he had lost his wife 
and his favourite son; this preyed on his 
mind, and he said to some friends that he 
thought his troubles would soon bring him 
to the grave. For some days, however, 
he bore up against his misfortunes with reso- 
lution, but on the morning of the day of his 
death he was much dejected, and all the 
efforts of his friends could not rouse him 
from the melancholy in which he was sunk. 
In the evening he appeared in the character 
of the Stranger, and in the first two acts 
exerted himself with great effect. In the 
third he displayed evident marks of dejection, 
and as he was about to reply to the ques- 
tion of Baron Steinfort, relative to his chil- 
dren, he became deeply affected and made 
an effort to proceed, broke down, overcome 
by his emotion. Then he fell on his back, 
heaved a sigh, and immediately expired, 
without a groan. The audience supposed 
for the moment that his fall was nothing 
more than a studied addition to the part, 
but when they saw him carried off in deadly 
rigidity, the utmost consternation and amaze- 
ment were depicted in every countenance. 

A sketch of Palmer’s theatrical life was 
published in 1798. The writer, after particu- 
larly detailing the details given above, adds, 
* A stone is to be placed at the head of the 
grave with the following lines inscribed, which 
was the last words he spoke in the character 
of the Stranger: “ There is another and a 
better world.” 

But if we look at the play itself, we see 
that this is a mistake. It is in the first 
scene of the third act that the Stranger uses 
these words, and he is speaking them to 
Francis, whereas his interview with Baron 
Steinfort does not take place till the fourth 
act. Whitfield, who played this latter char- 
acter, insisted that it was at the inquiry rela- 
tive to the children, that poor Palmer’s face 
changed, his voice failed, and he fell sense- 
less. However, the story was too good in its 
improved form not to receive general accep- 
tance, and this was helped, doubtless, by the 
inscription on the tombstone. 

The great actor Betterton, the idol of the 
playgoers in his time, was persuaded when 
old and suffering from gout to appear at the 
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Opera House in the Haymarket, in “ The 
Maid’s Tragedy,” by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which was given for his benefit. He took 
the leading part, that of Melanthus. But 
he had suffered so greatly, that in order to 
enable himself to appear he used violent 
medicines to reduce the swelling in his feet ; 
this drove the gout to his head, and he fell on 
the boards, to be carried out and die three 
days later, April 28, 1710. 

A less known but equally startling in- 
stance is that of James Spiller, a clever 
comedian, who was seized with an apoplectic 
fit, whilst performing on the stage in “ The 
Rape of Proserpine,” on January 31, 1730, 
and never recovered consciousness, but died 
shortly after. He had been patronised by 
the Duke of Argyll, who, on seeing him 
upon the first night of “The Artful Hus- 
band,” did not recognise his protégé so 
cleverly had he altered his appearance. The 
duke, thinking him a new performer, and 
struck with his ability, actually went behind 
the scenes and recommended him to the 
manager. 

William Bond, in 1735 also appeared at a 
benefit night, as Zara, in the great hall of 
the York Buildings, when he took the part 
of Lusignan, and as he was in the act of 
blessing his children—dramatically—he sank, 
and was taken home on his chair and died 
next morning. 

In 1741, on January 21, * All’s Well That 
Ends Well,” was being enacted at Drury 
Lane. The beautiful and notorious Peg 
Woffington took the part of Helena. She 
was at the time the most lovely and fasci- 
nating woman who walked the boards. She 
suddenly fainted as she stood at the side 
scenes, ready to come on, in the first act, 
and her part had to be read. 

Curiously enough, at the same time, 
Milward, who took the King’s part, became 
very ill, but was obliged to struggle through, 
after which he returned to his bed, and the 
play was not put on the boards again till 
February 10, when Peg Woffington was 
recovered, and Milward was convalescent. 
Unfortunately, he was put into a suit that 
proved too tight for him, and had not been 
aired. He was seized with a shivering fit. 
Seeing how ill he was, some one asked him 
what ailed, and he answered pleasantly: 
“‘ How is it possible to be sick, when I have 
such a physician as Mrs. Woffington ?” 
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The attack, however, proved fatal. 

Later, when on the stage in 1757, the same 
Peg Woffington was struck with paralysis, and 
this obliged her to retire, 

In 1759, Patterson was performing the 
Duke in “ Measure for Measure,” and when 
he said: “Be absolute for death; either 
death or life, shall thereby be the sweeter. 
Reason thus with life, If I do lose thee, I 
do lose a thing that none but fools would 
keep. A breath thou art ” And he 
sank into Moody’s arms and expired. 

In 1776, an actress, Mrs. Jefferson, look- 
ing on at a rehearsal, fell into the arms of 
the same actor, Moody, and with a sigh, was 
gone. 

Samuel Foote was seized with paralysis in 
1777, but recovered sufficiently to retire to 
Brighton, and then to prepare to cross to 
Calais on his way to the south of France, 
but died of a second attack in his bed at 
Dover. 

In 1784, West Digges was also thus 
seized whilst rehearsing with Mrs. Siddons. 
In 1794, Baddeley was dressed for Moses, 
and was preparing to come on, when he 
was taken ill, and shortly after died. In 
1799, Chickingham burst a _blood-vessel 
whilst performing in Monk Lewis’s play of 
**The Castle Spectre.” In 1817, Canning 
was playing in that favourite drama of 
Rowe’s, “Jane Shore.” As he uttered the 
words, “ May such befall me at my latest 
hour,” he reeled, fell on the stage, and 
expired without a groan. 

In 1833, Edmund Kean was acting the 
part of Othello; he had uttered the words, 
«‘Othello’s occupation’s gone,” when he fell 
into his son’s arms, and had just strength to 
whisper, ‘‘I am dying; speak to them for me!” 
and was heard by the orchestra. In 1850, 
Mrs. Glover took her last benefit, but was 
almost unconscious all the time she was on 
the stage, and died three days later. In 
1858. Harley, whilst playing Bottom in 
+* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” was struck with 
paralysis, immediately after having uttered 
the words, “I have an exposition of sleep 
come upon me.” He had to be carried off 
the boards, and died within a few hours. 

In 1861, James Bland was standing at 
the stage-door, prepared to come on in 
his part, at the Strand Theatre, when he 
dropped down dead. In 1863, James 
Rogers, who had for some time been ailing, 





but had battled manfully with his disorder, 
and had evoked roars of laughter by his 
humour, in a burlesque at St. James’s 
Theatre, staggered off the stage, sank in an 
armchair, and gasped for his wife, who ran 
to him. He took her hand, and, looking 
lovingly into her face, quoted Mrs. E. L. 
Blanchard’s line, * The little ruffle is o’er,” 
and was dead. 

In 1865 Miss Cotterell was seized with a 
fit whilst at a rehearsal, and expired. In 
1872 Henry Barrett, after playing in a farce, 
expired in a cab. 

Accidents have happened on the stage. 
The skirts of ballet-dancers have caught fire, 
and the unhappy danseuses have died from 
the effects. The story will not soon be 
forgotten of Michael Kelly in “ Lodoiska.” 
The last scene represented a castle on fire, 
and the beautiful Mrs. Crouch, as the Princess, 
was to be seen at a window. The draught 
carried the flames towards her, and Kelly, 
seeing her danger, rushed up a stage bridge 
to save her, but the supports of this bridge 
had been removed prematurely by the car- 
penter, and Kelly fell to the ground. “At 
the same time,” says Kelly, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
‘the fiery tower, in which was Mrs. Crouch, 
sank down in a blaze, with a violent crash. 
She uttered a scream of terror. Providentially 
I was not hurt by the fall ; and, catching her 
in my arms, scarcely knowing what I was 
doing, I carried her to the front of the stage. 
The applause was loud and continued ; in 
fact, had we rehearsed the scene as it hap- 
pened it could not have been done half so 
naturally or produced half so great an effect.” 
It is not the escape which made this incident 
memorable, but Kelly’s bull ; he was furious 
at the accident, and rushed at Kemble, who 
was manager, shouting, “I might have been 
killed entirely, and who then—who would 
have maintained me for the rest of my 
life ?” 

As some little relief to the tales of actual 
deaths upon the stage, or of mortal attacks 
of sickness that carried off the actors within 
a few hours, or at most days, we may turn to 
some escapes from death. 

Chetwood, in 1749, says: ‘‘ Ralph Elring- 
ton some years ago was admired as harlequin ; 
in one of his feats of activity he was much 
hurt, and was in some danger of breaking 
his neck to please the spectators; yet this 
lucky spring met with universal applause. I 
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remember a tumbler at the Haymarket, who, 
by an accident, beat the breath out of his 
body. This raised such vociferous applause 
as lasted longer than the man’s life, for he 
never breathed more. Another accident 
like this fell out in ‘Dr. Faustus,’ at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where a machine in the working 
broke, and threw down the mock Pierrot 
headlong with such force, that the poor man 
broke a plank on the stage with his fall and 
expired. Another was so sorely maimed 
that he did not survive many days, and a 
third, a female, broke her thigh ; but to pre- 
vent such accidents for the future, those 
persons are represented by inanimate figures, 
so that if they break a neck, a leg, or an 
arm, there needs no surgeon. 

*‘ Another accident of the same kind hap- 
pened in Smock Alley, which gave me much 
concern, as having a hand in the contrivance. 
The late Mr. Morgan being to fly on the 
back of a witch in the ‘Lancashire Witches’ ; 
through the ignorance of the workers in the 
machinery, the fly broke, and they both 
fell together, but through Providence they 
neither of them were much hurt, and such 
care was taken afterwards that no accident 
of that kind could happen.” 

Digges, who retired from the stage in 1780, 
was very nearly killed once. When a young 
man he played Charles in “The Busy Body,” 
and in the scene where he had to leap from 
the balcony, he unfortunately jumped on to 
the main trap in the centre of the stage, 
which, giving way all of a sudden, he was 
suspended by the chin, in a posture awk- 
ward as it was dangerous. As soon as he 
was taken up, it was discovered that his 
throat was cut, and his life was despaired of. 
However, under careful treatment, he was 
brought round and completely cured. 

We will conclude with an anecdote of a 
less tragic character than some we have 
told. 

Charles Holland was performing at Liver- 
pool with Kemble, who was _personating 
Hamlet, and Holland was Horatio. The 
latter was nervous at acting with so great a 
‘star, and he sent a little boy just before his 
last scene in the fourth act to fetch him 
a glass of cold brandy-and-water from the 
nearest tavern. The boy quickly returned, 
gave Mr. Holland the tumbler just as he 
was being “called” to go on the stage. 
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The actor eagerly seized the compound, 
drank it literally to the very dregs, and 
then perceived a dark-red sediment clinging 
to the bottom of the glass. He hastily 
strode on to the stage to play his part, but 
was soon greatly disturbed by seeing the 
landlady of the public-house arrive at the 
“wing,” with several of the performers, who 
seemed listening in consternation to some- 
thing she was telling them, and looking with 
dismay towards Horatio on the boards. As 
soon as ever the scene was ended, Holland 
rushed to her and asked, ‘‘ What’s the matter, 
my good woman ?” 

“Qh, sir, you’re a dead man! It’s red 
arsenic you’ve had, kept to poison our rats, 
and in the hurry I sent that by mistake. I 
used that tumbler for your brandy-and-water, 
not seeing till too late that I had not a 
clean one.” 

Immediately, whilst poor Holland was in 
mortal terror, Kemble arrived on the scene, 
ignorant of what had happened, and said 
in his usual quiet manner, “Come, Mr. 
Holland, the grave-diggers are on, and our 
cue will be given in a few minutes.” 

“My dear sir,” replied Holland, faintly, 
“T’ve nothing more to do with cues. It’s 
all over with me, I’m poisoned.” 

“Nonsense,” said Kemble, “you must go 
on immediately.” 

Holland explained. 

‘Very awkward,” remarked Kemble, “ but 
even if poisoned, you can play out the rest 
of your part.” 

“Impossible, sir, I’m a dying man.” 

“Sir,” replied Kemble, in stately fashion, 
“how is the play to end unless you do 
appear? The tragedy can’t finish without 
you.” And he forced him on. 

The feelings of poor Holland may be 
imagined in that final scene where the 
poisoned goblet passes round, and the queen 
expires exclaiming : 


“‘ The drink—the drink! I'm poisoned.” 


When Holland came off, it was to 
find that his terrors had been un,ounded. 
The landlady had made a mistake, tne glass 
had rose-paint in it, used for make-up of 
faces by some actors lodging with her, which 
her husband had substituted for the red 
arsenic, which he considered too dangerous for 
her—a careless woman—to use in the house, 
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EW countries 

present 
greater attrac- 
tions to tour- 
ist, settler, or 
sportsman 
than British 
Columbia. 
Many travel- 
lers have re- 
turned to the old country with glowing de- 
scriptions of its mountains, its lakes, its 
rivers, and its forests. Not so much is 
known of its agricultural resources, which are 
considerable, although it is in great part a 
mountainous and rocky land. Imaginea pro- 
vince with a superficial area of 300,000 square 
miles, with large tracts of cultivable land on 
Vancouver's Island, at the mouth of the Fraser 
River, on the Northerly Peace River, and 
south of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
yet inhabited in 1881 by no more than 49,459 
people, of whom 25,ooowereIndians. To-day 
it is probable that the population amounts to 
100,000, as there has been a considerable 
influx of immigrants, owing to the building of 
the Transcontinental Railway. But even 
then, where British Columbia, two and _a half 
times as large, has one inhabitant, the British 
Islands have 390. For commerce the pro- 
vince is admirably situated ; the route from 
Yokohama or Melbourne by Vancouver to 
Liverpool being considerably shorter than by 
San Francisco. It possesses coal mines at 
Nanaimo ; gold mines in every direction, 
many of which have been worked since 1858 ; 
and inexhaustible forests. Moreover, it has 
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been called the “Sportsman’s Paradise.” It 
is not difficult to come across grisly, black, 
and cinnamon bears; elk and cariboo; 
black and white-tailed deer ; mountain sheep 
and goats ; grouse of several varieties ; wild 
swan, geese, and ducks. As for salmon, 
they are so numerous as in shallow water to 
push one another out of the stream on to 
the banks. 

But what of the farmers, the ranchmen 
who are conquering Nature; waging war 
with what Professor Huxley calls the “ evil 
cosmic process,” and subduing the virgin 
earth? It was the writer’s good fortune to 
spend some time in the country south and 
east of the Canadian Pacific Railway. In 
this district are a number of settlers, mostly 
engaged in cultivating the ground or in 
controlling herds of cattle. Not that the 
population lacks spiritual ministrations, or 
medical attendance when necessary. There 
is also a sprinkling of miners, some of 
whom own farms which they neglect, pre- 
ferring to spend the summer in searching 
for gold; and, beside these, railway-men, 
storekeepers and professional lumbermen, 
who are assisted in their work during the 
winter by the rest of the population. 

What, then, is the nature of the country 
east of the Cascade Range, and south of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ; bounded on the 
east by the Rockies, and on the south by 
Washington territory? It is undulating, or 
what in England would be called hilly, one 
of the chief agricultural and grazing districts 
in British Columbia. On the west is a 
rolling region of green hills covered with 
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bunch grass on which graze herds of cattle, 
and of valleys watered by small streams ; for 
the climate is rather dry than wet, the coast 
mountains intercepting the warm, heavy 
ocean clouds. In the middle is the long 
narrow Lake O’Kanagan, stretching seventy 
miles north and south. In this central 
division are fertile valleys fitted for raising 
corn and fruit, and hills densely clad in 
fine timber. The eastern portion consists 
of the Selkirk Mountains, with an ordinary 
elevation of 8000 feet, their sides clothed 
with desolate forests, and their glistening tops 
dazzling with glaciers. On each flank 
stretches the narrow valley of the Columbia, 
which flows one hundred miles north, in 
order to get round the gigantic mountain 
barrier, and then turns southwards to the 
States. The region, speaking generally, is 
one of hills and valleys; streams teaming 
with fish, and lakes; with open grazing 
ground for cattle in the west, and a great 
mountain range in the east; with dense 
forest extending over immense tracts, and 
enclosing here and there natural parks en- 
tirely devoid of trees, or else lightly timbered. 

It is difficult for those who have not seen 
them to picture to themselves the wide 
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forests of British Columbia. [Illustrations 
are of great assistance in showing what 
particular spots are like; but they fail to 
convey an idea of the vast, never-ending 
wilderness of trees shooting straight and tall 
into the air, so that the eye becomes giddy 
in straining up to their top. It is the extent 
of the forest that makes the greatest impres- 
sion on the mind ; forest that seems always 
to have existed, and is still untamed. The 
chief species of trees are the Douglas spruce, 
of a coarse grain, but straight and rigid and 
bearing great transverse strain; the white 
pine; the black and the bull pine; the 
yellow cypress or cedar ; the western larch 
or tamarac ; Engleman’s spruce ; the balsam 
spriice ; the great silver fir; besides decid- 
uous trees such as the oak, maple, and 
poplars, called cottonwood. Underneath 
grows a brushwood of countless bushes, 
many of which bear berries, such as the 
raspberry, the blueberry, the redcap, and the 
Oregon grape, which is a sour, acid, blue 
fruit. The timber in many parks is a great 
obstacle to the settler, lumber not being 
exported from the interior of the Province ; 
just so much is used as is required for mak- 
ing houses, fences, and corrals, or for fire- 
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wood. Trees that encumber the ground are 
felled for burning, for before labour has been 
spent upon it a tree even of 800 cubic feet 
is not worth more than two shillings. Then 
the great trunks, prostrate on the ground, are 
lopped of branches, sawn, piled up in logs, 
and burn merrily, if wastefully, when dry. 
The district with which the writer is 
especially acquainted is the valley of the 
Spallumcheen River and the O’Kanagan 
Lake. A few years ago, after crossing the 
Rockies by Kicking Horse Pass, the Selkirks 
by Roger’s Pass, and the Gold Hills by the 
Eagle Pass, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
train deposited him at Sicamous. Here was 
the Shuswap Lake, spreading its many arms 
among the wooded hills. The local hotel was 
run by a distinguished American colonel who 
had served with Gordon—we presume under 
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that hero—in China. In front of 
the shanty two languid Chinamen 
were engaged in rolling wheelbarrows 
full of stones at the rate of one mile 
an hour, and on the lake an Indian 
was fishing. 
Soon a stern-paddle steamer took 
the traveller up the slow-flowing 
Spallumcheen River to Enderby, a 
flourishing hamlet with a large flour- 
mill. The farm for which he was 
bound was not more than seven 
miles distant, and was reached by a 
drive through the forest in the even- 
ing. The return journey in the 
autumn to Sicamous can easier be 
imagined than’ described. The 
steamer having left Enderby at an 
early hour, nothing was left but to 
take the mail-cart, which carried its 
three occupants for twenty-five miles 
over as rough a road as the mind 
of man can conceive. This track, 
called a corduroy road, as resembling 
that material by its ribbed condition, 
consisted of tree trunks of large size 
laid across the path. No attempt 
had been made to square the round 
excrescences ; and the whole pro- 
gress of twenty-five miles was a 
magnified and unceasing jolt. How 
horses can perform such gymnastics 
over tree trunks as the excellent 
cayoushes accomplished on that jour- 
( ney is a mystery. To-day the travel- 

ler who wishes to study civilisation in 
the backwoods, goes by train from Sicamous 
to Vernon on Lake O’Kandgan. Tempora 
mutanlur. 

The occupants of the farm of 320 acres 
were the young farmer and his elderly parent, 
who superintended the cooking. When 
purchased from the original proprietor, who 
bought it from the Provincial Government 
at the rate of a dollar per acre, the ranch 
was partly cleared and in cultivation ; but a 
great deal of work had still to be done in 
felling timber and opening up new ground. 
The wooden house at the northern extremity 
was backed by a wooded gully, at the bottom 
of which flowed Deep Creek. In front 
stretched an open space for three quarters 
of a mile, broken with here and there a 
still standing tree, loaded with logs scattered 
in the rank grass, or piled up for burning. 
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In long rows grew young apple trees to the 
number of twelve hundred; for though 
there was a corn, a potato, and a hay field, 
this ranche consisted of light loam and 
gravel more suited for raising fruit than 
grain. Patches of rasp-bushes loaded with 
fruit ; bushes from which the black currants 
had already been picked, for it was the end 
of July; rows of tall maize with feathery 
flowers ; peas lying on the soil ; tomatoes in 
dense clusters ; long water-melons with their 
pink crisp flesh still concealed, and fat 
musk melons; not to mention potatoes, 


beans, and even grape vines—all showed by. 


their abundance and vigour that the soil of 


the valley and the climate were alike con-.- 


genial. On the west the ground rose gently 
from this prospective orchard, and on the 
east as gently descended into the valley, 
which was bounded by a range of 
wooded hills seven miles off, teeming 


pied in cutting the corn and stacking it in the 
corral. For this operation the assistance of 
several Indians was enlisted at one and a half 
dollars a day each; but they could not be 
altogether depended on, and were apt to de- 
part without notice when they were wearied 
of the job. Vegetables and fruit had to 
be gathered for home consumption, or for 
other inhabitants of the valley, which was 
well peopled. The pigs, though they also 
foraged on their own account, were supplied 
with. unthreshed corn, and in the winter 
with potatoes. The cayoushes, or big 
ponies, worth 40 or 50 dollars each, had to 
be watered at the creek. Quantities of fine 
logs were set on fire to prepare the way for 
opening new ground in the fall or in the 
spring. Rotten stumps, too, could be burnt 
out of the ground with a little labour and 





with wild animals. In the hollow, 
where the soil, naturally untimbered, 
was rich and moist, fields of corn were 
already ripening ; and in the very heart 
of the yellow fields was the little town 
of Lansdowne, consisting of a dozen 
houses, a Presbyterian church, a post. 
office, and a store. 

Life on the farm was simple, if la- 
borious. Breakfastwas at seven o’clock; , 
dinner at twelve, announced by a blast 
on a horn, and tea at five, this be- 
verage accompanying every repast. 
The substantial meal of the day origin- 
ally consisted of bacon. and potatoes, 
with supplies of vegetables ; but the 
establishment of a kind of butcher 
at Lansdowne introduced the welcome 
variety of beef into the household fare. 
The bread baked in the stove oven 
was excellent, the yeast being obtained 
from the hops that grow on the ver- 
andah. Milk was procured from a 
vagrant cow who put in an appearance 
€very evening at the steading, where 
her calf was imprisoned, while all the 
rest of the cattle were allowed to. wan- 
der through the: forest foraging for 
themselves. ‘These beasts are worth, 
perhaps, 40 dollars a head. As this 
was a mixed farm, the daily labour 
was of a varied character. One day 
would be spent in making the hay into 
ticks. A series of days would be occu- 
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attention. Much valuable timber is un- 
intentionally destroyed, either owing to 
sparks from a passing locomotive, or to the 
carelessness of Indians .or travellers, or 
owing to natural causes during the dry 
weather of summer and autumn. In August 
forests are frequently ablaze; tongues of 
flame leap up beyond the tree-tops, and the 
sky is dim and hazy with smoke in many 
parts of the horizon. If a man wishes to 
succeed as a farmer, it is desirable he should 
have some capital to sustain him till he gets 


some return for his labour from the soil. . 


In any case he must work hard. There is 
always something to do, and frequently an 
important job has to be passed over for one 
still more pressing. . Labour is scarce and 
dear ; an ordinary labourer expects during 
the busy season two dollars a day with 
board. But frequently mutual assistance is 
given by neighbouring ranchmen, without 
involving any expenditure of money, which 
is scarce. In return for work on the 
harvest field a man may be assisted in 
felling trees, drawing timber, and splitting 
rails during the winter. The rails are for 
the snake-fences in vogue on the ranches. 
In putting them up not a nail is employed, 
but the ends of the rails rest, one on the top 
of the other; one set of horizontal rails 
being at an angle with the next set, the 
timber at its point of intersection being 
supported by slanting posts that cross one 
another and form a fork. The structure is 
called a “‘ snake-fence” from its zig-zag, wind- 
ing-in-and-out appearance. 

The Indians in the interior of the province, 
who frequently assist the settlers, are far more 
civilised than their relatives on the other side 
of the International boundary. An Ameri- 
can, who has written the history of the Pacific 
Provinces, says: “ Probably savagism was 
never so deftly and delicately stripped of its 
belongings, and laid away to rot, as in British 
Columbia. Never from beginning to end 
was there a single outbreak or massacre of 
any importance, save along the seaboard.” 
The reason he assigns for the skilful and 
humane treatment of the Indians, is that it 
was a matter of business. The aborigines 
acted as hunters for the Hydson Fur Traders, 
and brought them supplidS of skins for ex- 
port to Europe. If the Paleface had wished 
to settle-on their lands,there would have 
been war and bloodshed.. .This. is probably 
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only part of the truth, and cannot deprive- 
the fur-traders of the credit of having acted 
humanely towards the natives. Occasionally, 
however, they were hard put to it to keep. 
the peace. Mr. Tod, the head of the fur- 
trading dépdt at Kamloops in the old days 
of “the Company,” was a man of great 
courage and resolution, While the rest of 
the traders were away on a hunting expedi- 
tion, news was .brought to him that the 
Siwash Indians were on the war-path, and 
intended attacking the traders on their way 
home, and subsequently the dépét at Kam- 
loops. Without losing a moment Mr. Tod 
galloped off in search of his party, whom he 
had scarcely joined when he perceived an 
ambush of Indians blocking the way. He 
ordered his men to make their way home, 
and rode furiously among the savages, who,. 
out of curiosity, refrained from firing at 
him. Dashing down his weapons, he dis- 
mounted and addressed the astounded. 
natives. ‘They were his very good friends,” 
he said, “and so he had come to warn them 
about a somewhat important matter. They 
knew that the coast Indians were afflicted with: 
small-pox? Good! Then, he advised them 
not to come near the dépdt at Kamloops, for 
the small-pox had arrived there too.” Great 
consternation was depicted on the faces of 
the Siwashes. But Mr. Tod, who had some 
vaccine in a case, was good enough to offer to: 
vaccinate as many of the tribe as he could. 
Choosing .out fifty of the strongest men, in- 
/ cluding the leaders, the wily trader made 
remorseless incisions in their arms with his. 
blunt knife ; introduced the virus, and re- 
turned home fatigued with his hard work, 
but satisfied that the fort would not be 
attacked for at least a week, if at all. Con- 
versation with the aborigines is carried on in 
the Chinook language, a mixture of English, 
French, Spanish, and Chinook, with perhaps 
a few words from other tongues. The whole is- 
toned down by the soft nativespeech. ‘Ma- 
ma” is “mother”; “Boston,” curiously 
enough, means “American” ; “marry” becomes. 
“mal-i-eh”; and “coffee” becomes “caupy.” 
The valley, as has been mentioned before,. 
was well settled ; but lack of space forbids. 
allusion to the immediate neighbours of the 
farm. © Taking the readings at Esquimault 


as an example of the temperature prevailing 
on Vancouver’s Island, the weather is equable, 
resembling that of the South of England. 
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In the district we have been considering the 
winters are sharp, beginning in November 
and ending in February. Sometimes for a 
fortnight there may be a cold spell of 30° 
below zero. Seventy degrees form the mean 
temperature of July, when the nights are cool 
with a heavy dew, on which vegetation largely 
depends. The animal and insect life of the 
province is most interesting, but would re- 
quire a chapter to itself. 

British Columbia is a country that calls 
forth some of the best qualities in the human 
race. Nature there is on a splendid scale, 
and of wonderful beauty, but not sufficiently 
overpowering to dwarf man’s intelligence 
and spirit. The farmers, with whom the 
writer came in contact, were men of sturdy 
independence for the most part; strong, 
vigorous, and energetic; infinitely more 
law-abiding, as a rule, than many of the 
Americans across the border. Without 
possessing learning, they were by no means 
deficient in acuteness, but rather tempered 
that quality by mutual kindness than ex- 
aggerated it to that degree of aggressiveness 
which jars on a Britisher. It is to be hoped 
that the men of capital—including Lord 
Aberdeen—who have bought or intend 
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buying ranches in that district, will assist 
the small freehold farmers in developing 
the country, attracting buyers by the quan- 
tities of produce which they raise. With 
regard to prices and cost of living a few 
items may be interesting. At Victoria, 
where most articles are slightly cheaper 
than up-country, butter costs 50 cents, 
flour 5, coffee 50, tea 374 to $1.25, beef 
5 to 124, mutton 6 to 124, salmon 7 per 
Ib. Potatoes are 14 cents a bushel; and 
clothing is considerably dearer than in 
England. A carpenter earns $3 a day, 
a shoemaker $2 to $3 ; a printer $34, and so 
on. Finally, as there will always be a 
number of miners in the Province, as there 
are a number of men engaged on the railway 
in fishing and in lumbering, there is a fairly 
large home market for agricultural produce. 
In time, the cattlemen of Alberta, and the 
wheatgrowers of Manitoba on the east of the 
Rockies, will be supplied with fruit and 
lumber. And what with its splendid situa- 
tion for commercial purposes—its gold and 
coal mines, its timber, its fertile valleys, 
and its teeming waters—British Columbia 
may in course of years support a population 
of ten or twenty millions. 
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THE BEASTS OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
By SOPHIA BEALE 


WITI SKETCHES FROM THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURES BY THE AUTHOR 


‘“AREFUL 
study of some 
of the pictures 
in our National 
Collection 
seems to sug- 
gest that the Old 
Masters had 
little or no sense 
of the humor- 
ous; for, in their 
treatment of the 
most sacredsub- 
jects, we find 
positively comic 
facial expres- 
sions and the 
most grotesque 
attitudes. In the 
composition of their pictures, as well as in the 
positions of the figures and the selection of 
accessories, there is the most curious combi- 
nation of the serious and the grotesque. I 
do not refer to the rollicking boors of Teniers 
and Jan Steen, which are humorous in 
their way, and were probably intentionally 
so. But the religious subjects of the early 
Italians and Flemings could scarcely have 
been treated otherwise than seriously ; and 
yet they display so much naive comedy, that 
one can only surmise that the painters were 
innocent of all sense of the ridiculous. 

The work of the monkish sculptors, both 
in wood and stone, show a vast amount of 
humour; witness the gargoyles of our old 
churches, and the devils, half human, half 
animal, which adorn the upper galleries and 
form the corbels and brackets of many a 





cathedral. These onecan scarcely believe to 
have been modelled seriously as conceptions 
of the Spirit of Evil ; for, if the doctrine of 
the Personality of the Devil were held faith- 
fully, it is scarcely probably that artists would 
have expended their satire upon so terrible 
and vindictive a person as the Arch-fiend ; 
nor would the monks have allowed their 
misereres and stalls to be decorated with bur- 
lesques of his Satanic Majesty. 

At Christchurch Priory, Hants, we may 
see many examples of sculpturesque humour, 
illustrative of fables and monkish legends, 
mostly taken from the Bestiaries of the 
Middle Ages. The question ’is, were they 
intentionally humorous, and therefore satiric ; 
or were they merely the expression of a naive 
simplicity, such as we find sometimes in 
drawings by children? And was the comedy 
part of the artist’s scheme, or is humour, as 
distinct from buffoonery, a modern sense 
and a creation of modern times? Take, for 
instance, the well-known carving at Christ- 
church of a cowled fox preaching from a 
pulpit with a small cock at his side. May 
not this be symbolic of the Enemy, that old 
fox, vesting himself in the disguise of a holy 
monk in order to deceive the very elect, but 
prevented from so doing by the warning 
voice of the cock? Is not this a more 
probable reading than the idea that a 
monkish sculptor would venture to satirise 
his fellows by depicting them as foxes in the 
religious habit? And may not the hog 
preaching to a flock of geese, symbolise the 
folly of the multitude in not discovering the 
enemy through the disguise of a cowl ? 

The dog stealing the porridge while the 





§. JEROME’S LION AND SLIPPERS 
School of Gittanni Bellins 
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clown performs his antics is possibly an 
object-lesson in watchfulness—while we give 
ourselves up to pleasure, the enemy comes 
like a thief in the night. But whether these 
monkish carvers were humorists or not, it 
surely is improbable that the painters of 
religious subjects intended to turn the actors 
in the sacred drama into low comedians, 
more especially as most of their pictures 
were originally altar-pieces. Even the per- 
sonages in the world’s greatest tragedy are 
often depicted in a decidedly comic vein, an 
intention which can hardly be conceived in 
the men of the Ages of Faith. Indeed, the 
nearer the painters approached to the events 
of the New Testament, the more grotesque 
are some of the forms and expressions of the 
persons represented, 

In our National Gallery we find many 
subjects treated in this unconsciously humor- 
ous manner, but more especially that of 
S. Jerome in the Desert, possibly because of 
the quaintness of the legend of the lion’s 
mishap. In the picture by Tura, the saint 
is kneeling in a rocky landscape, striking his 
breast with a stone ; and so absorbed is he 
by his prayers and penance, that he does not 
heed the presence of the poor lion, who is 
howling with pain. Above the rock is the 
owl “ which is in the desert,” wise in expres- 
sion, but out of the corner of his eye con- 
temptuously looking down upon the mis- 
guided saint, and the king of beasts, fussing 
over a thorn in his foot. 

There is endless variety in the treatment 
of these Jeromian lions. In Bona da 
Ferrara’s work, the poor 
wounded animal seems to 
listen attentively and 
thoughtfully to the homily. 
which his friend is preach- 
ing to him; he is at once 
sad, serious, and resigned. 
Romani’s is an affected and - 
sentimental creature. Cima 
makes him a fierce and 
spiteful animal; but Anto- 
nello da Messina’s poor — 
beast, walking along a clois- — 
ter holding up his suffering ° 
paw, wins the heart of all 
sympathetic souls. And 
observe the puss cat curled 
up on the platform at the 
saint’s feet. Evidently this , 
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S. MICHAEL AND THE DRAGON (FRAGMENT) 
School of Piero della Francesca 


S. Jerome was a lover of animals, and, like 
Canon Liddon, more especially of cats. 
Bellini’s lion sleeps, while the partridge keeps 
an eye upon his saintship’s slippers ; has 
some grain possibly fallen into them? But the 
lion accompanying S. Jerome in the Meister 
von Liesborn’s picture is still funnier as he 
prances along upon his hind legs, while his 
master reads. ‘ Down, deary, down,” he 
seems to say to the amiable beast. In the 
neighbouring picture by the Meister von 
Werden, the saint comforts his feline com- 
panion, who looks sad and forlorn; but 
S. Giles is unsympathetic, and pays not the 
slightest attention to the faithful hind which 
caresses him. 

Let us investigate another group of per- 
sonages—the Demons. In the one repre- 
senting S. Michael and the Dragon, we see 
the Archangel clad in blue and gold armour 
and bearing white wings. 
His feet are shod in pointed 
scarlet shoes laced up in 
front, which form a striking 
contrast to the greenish- 
grey conger eel upon which 
he stands. In his left hand 
he is holding the beast’s 
head which he has just cut 
off. Blood trickles from 
the venomous snake’s 
mouth, which is open,’ 
showing a fine set of 
" pointed, needle-like teeth ; 
and, as in Regnault’s Exe- 
cution in the Alhambra, the 
spectator is not spared any 
detail of the goty realism. 
Robusti’s dragon is a most: 
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regal beast, grand and imposing, worthy of 
S. George’s prowess. Pisano’s, on the other 
hand, is a pleasant-looking animal, wild-boar 
faced, and smilingly showing his fangs, as he 
crouches by that eminently gentlemanly S. 
George in the silver-plated and gilt armour; 
and a word, in passing, must be said for the 
lovely hog with a broad grin overspreading 
his countenance, who accompanies the placid 
S. Anthony. Is not this pretty patron saint 
of ours, in the broad Tuscan hat, the personi- 
fication of John Inglesant as i Cavaliere di 


S. JEROME'S LION 
Meister von Werden 


second head, full of terribly sharp-pointed 
teeth. His upper mouth is disposing of an 
unfortunate Lilliputian ; but the tail-piece is 
resting from its labours. The horrible grin- 
ning demon in the Nativity, by Botticelli, is 
also a most terrific invention: a man’s face 
and hands, long ears, the horns of an ox, 
and a tail ending in three scourges. He 
looks back scoffingly at the Angels, who are 
raising the dead from their tombs, with an 
expression at once human, but animal in its 
ferocity. On the other hand, the ox and 


the ass display, respectively, indifference and 


S. GILES’ HIND 
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San Giorgio? Another peaceful-looking and 
wise beast, half greyhound and half calf, re- 
signed to his fate and respectful of his 
conqueror, is Memlinc’s (in the Madonna 
Enthroned), dying from a gash in his throat. 
And yet, in spite of his sufferings, the prin- 
cipal persons pay no heed to him ; they are 
utterly indifferent ; or, possibly, they fail to 
realise that so meek and gentle a creature 
can be a dangerous monster. A_ very 
naughty and most fearsome brute is Mar- 
garitone’s griffin, with a tail ending in a 








S. JEROME’S LION 
Meister von Liesborn 


sympathetic curiosity. Rarely has any artist 
portrayed the contrast between the calm, 
beatific angelic hosts, and the ferocious, scoff- 
ing, demoniacal denizens of hell, as success- 
fully as Botticelli in this picture. 

Piero della Francesca is another charm- 
ing painter of Angels, but his treatment of 
them is totally different. In the Nativity 
they are singing to the accompaniment of 
mandolins, very sweetly, one may be sure, 
for the ox behind them is evidently fasci- 
nated and lost in wonderment ; but the ass, 
base brute, is disturbed by the music and 
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some reason unknown to 
any one but himself, upon 
the fallen roses. Poodles 
are very great favourites 
with many painters, and 
frequently take an active 
part in the drama, or, sym- 
bolically, assist the princi- 
pal actors. Thus, in Bellini’s 
Death of S. Peter, Martyr, 
the poodle and the sheep 
are asleep. Does not this 
téstify to the calm death of 
the martyr, who, in spite of 
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Margaritone 


brays fiercely. Or does he wish to lift up 
his voice as chorus? Note, in passing, his 
expression, showing his teeth, as an instance 
of unintentional hu- 


his skull being cleft by a 
sword, peacefully fell asleep? 


Botsicelli Sympathetic animals may 


also be seen in the Ado- 

ration of the Magi by an artist of the School 
of Barbarelli; and a delightful little Mal- 
tese terrier sits up as one of the principal 
actors in the Warrior 





mour. The goldfinch i Siepaaaae 
upon the manger roof 
is another example of 
the sympathy of the 
Old Masters for the 
brute creation; indeed, 
we find their love of 
animals displayed in 
pictures of all possible 
subjects, the beasts 
taking part in all man- 
ner of ceremonies. In 
the Nativity, by Luca 
Signorelli, both the ox 
and the ass have a deeplyconcerned expression 
of countenance; while in the History of Joseph, 
by Ubertini, the wise-faced ass seems to say 
to the man with the pitcher: “Give me to 
drink, friend.” 

Look again, at Orcagna’s Adoration of the 
Kings ; it is a.perfect menagerie. There are 
the sheep, with a howling dog above ; and 
below, an evil, badger-like dog, evidently 
much ashamed of himself and his deeds, is 
sneaking along into a hole in the rock. As 
for the amiable ox sitting upon his haunches, 
with his tail turned round like a cat’s, and the 
sly ass, showing the whites of his eyes ; are 
they not delightful beasties ? 

Dogs are great favourites with the early 
painters. In Morando’s S. Roch and the 
Angel we see a sweet little innocent-looking 
Scotch terrier, casting covetous eyes, for 





Andrea Orcagna 


"77 Adoring the Infant 
Christ, ascribed to the 
School of Bellini. 
Here, too, is a beauti- 
fully caparisoned horse, 
as wise a beast as its 
master, the knight— 
wiser far than the 
simple looking serving- 
man who holds him. 
The roguish little ter- 


A SNEAK rier pretends not to 


see what is going on 
But what are the part- 
ridges doing behind the chair of the Blessed 
Virgin? Was the knight a worldling, given 





Andrea Orcagna 
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FROM THE STORY OF GRISELDA 
Bernardino Pinturicchio 


to sport, but arrested in the pursuit of plea- 
sure by some inward voice or vision ; and so, 
taking the result of the day’s work, he lays it 
at the feet of the Divine Child and His 
Mother? Or was worship simply the pious 
knight’s godly commencement of the day? 
Why, too, is the dog so sly looking? Is that 
little mass of curly white wool a sceptic, doubt- 
ing his master’s good resolutions? The 
latter’s expression is dignified, but the serving- 
man’s is intensely devout—he, at all events, 
has faith in the warrior’s pious intentions. 

But, of all painters, Caliari is the great 
dog-lover ; scarcely any of his pictures are 
without them, and the same pair of hounds 
appear over and over again. In the great 
picture of the Family of Darius, we see one 
of them held by a helmeted warrior ; while 
the impudent monkey throws his chain 
down to catch the head of a passing hal- 
berdier. ° 

Nor were the birds less loved than the 
beasts. Crivelli was a master painter of 
their plumage. See the exquisite peacock 
perched on high in The Annunciation, and 
the little singing canary enjoying its freedom 
as it gazes at the caged birds below. Doves 
fly about, and one, the embodiment of the 
Holy Spirit, descends with His message, 
carrying it through the wall upon a ray of 
light. Pass on to another Crivelli, the Beato 
Ferretti, and look at the delightful mother 
duck. and its fluffy duckling, symbolising, 


perhaps, maternal love. Let me note also, 
the little poodle hiding himself behind 
S. Hubert, lest he should be ejected from 
the precincts of the altar during Mass. What 
is it to him that an Angel descends from on 
high with a heavenly made stole ? 

The attitude of the High Priest in the 
Meister von Liesborn’s picture of the Presen- 
tation in the Temple is eminently comic—he 
literally prances as he receives the Holy 
Child in his arms ; and Salome’s manner of 
dancing in Gaddi’s S. John the Baptist is also 
vastly humorous. 

Another singularly quaint picture is the 
Exhumation of S, Hubert; the expressions 
of the men’s faces, the toothless bishop, the 
argumentative monk, the supercilious and 
the astonished man, and the common people 
in the apse behind the altar screen making 
fun of it all, while an old lady scowls at an 
acolyte who profanely laughs. Van Eyck’s 
Jean Arnolfini and Jeanne de Chenany is as 
droll as it is superb. How deliciously serious 
the couple look standing hand-in-hand, as if 





PENELOPE'S CAT 
Bernardino Pinturicchio 
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they were once more plighting their troth, but 
with mental reservations; even the wee doggie 
looks anxious and solemn, as if something 
very serious had taken place. 

The Story of Griselda by Pinturicchio is 
an exquisite example of the serio-comic, 
secular picture, and of feminine docility and 
conjugal obedience. One of our judges some 


time ago stated that in his opinion a hus- 
band had the right to inflict a certain amount 


of “ discipline ” upon his wife. The gentle- 
man he was trying had been kicking his lady 
with stout hob-nailed boots, and possibly 
may have used too much force; but the 
amount of ill-usage tc which Griselda was 
subjected by her noble husband would, no 





THE BATTLE OF S. EGIDIO 
Paolo Uccello 


doubt, have come within “legitimate control,” 
as sometimes interpreted among ourselves. 
Every one knows the story of poor 
patient Grizzle. She had the misfortune to 
be loved by a marquis, and the weakness 
to leave her humble home for his palace—a 
case of feminine ambition! She is conveyed 
home and arrayed in costly garments ; but, 
once married, the noble marquis takes a 
craze into his head. He will humble his 
peasant wife—only in a playful manner, and 


temporarily. So she is divested of all the 
gorgeous raiment, and her own old clothes 
having been given away, she is turned adrift 
in her shift, which she humbly begs to be 
allowed to keep. Her lord graciously con- 
sents. 

Pinturicchio tells the story with every de- 
tail: the courtiers, taking away the swaddled. 
infants, and the marquis’ friends discussing 
with much gesticulation the results of meésal- 
liances in general, and of this one in particu- 
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lar: “ We told him so!” they all cry.. The 
husband, in his red and golden damask gown, 
looks mostly unconcerned ; he is only “try- 
ing” his faithful wife ; and although she has 
to prepare the rooms for the new partner who 
is to supplant her, she is quite content; and 
she waits upon her successor at the splen- 
did banquet which has been prepared for 
the bogus wife, with apparent resignation. 
What a contrast all this is to the modern 
woman! Grizzle has no rights, and she 
owes no duty to her children. ‘ What my 
lord wills, that is my desire.” He is her 
‘master, her lord, and her God. But how 
grotesque all these long, red-legged gentle- 
men with the small heads are! And what 
a menagerie the marquis kept! The dogs 
are indifferent to Grizzle’s sufferings, and 
pursue their own business; the bear con- 
tinues to eat his bun, although his mistress 
‘passes behind him with only a rag to her 
back; the poodle gossips with a friend; a 
peacock and a stag dispute the possession 
of an apple. Up on the hill, by the old 
peasant home, we see the sheep calmly 
grazing; and the procession of camel- 
headed horses with circus saddles, accom- 
panied by monkeys and birds, are all 
-coming to the feast. The Griselda family 
Zoo did not apparently possess any cats; 
‘but in the Return of Ulysses to Penelope, a 
‘sympathetic and playful pussy amuses itself 
with a ball of worsted, over which the red- 
legged suitor all but trips. Above, upon the 
frame of Penelope’s loom, is a small bird, 
rtaking his walks abroad. 

Among the comic pictures without animals 
is the Rape of Helen of Troy, by Gozzoli, 
-where red-legged Paris is seen hurrying the 
round, fat-faced fair one to the ship, while 
some ladies in the house are evidently say- 
ing: “There, I always said she was no 
better than she should be!” In Uccello’s 
delightful Battle of Sant? Egidio are several 
very grand creatures. The horses upon 
which Malatesta.and his nephew Galeazzo 
tide, and those two broad-backed chargers 
which are walking up the hill, are all noble 
brutes. The turbaned Count is a gorgeous 
‘warrior, arrayed in his best. The little fair- 
headed boy, who accompanies him, rides his 
‘richly caparisoned steed with all the pride of 
youth. Halberds, swords, pole-axes, and 
divers other instruments of torture and 
death are flying about in all directions ; 


and the little fore-shortened man upon the 
ground is sleeping calmly the sleep of death, 
under the shadow of the rose and pome- 
granate bushes. 

‘ What an exquisite beast is the huge, red- 
brown hound, Lzlaps, gazing at his dead 
mistress, in Piero di Cosimo’s charming 
Death of Procris. He was given to the lady 
by no less a person than the great Diana, 
who, doubtless, was a distinguished dog- 
fancier ; and, judging by the other hounds 
playing in the background, Procris must also 
have been an animal lover. The cranes, too, 
are depicted with the consummate art of a 
Japanese bird painter. 

Two other pictures should be noted, 
although they do not contain any of the 
lower animal creation, the Family Portraits, 
by Borgognone. It is impossible to believe 
that the painter intentionally caricatured 
this large family of men and women, for 
they were originally in the Certosa at Pavia, 
and formed part of a large work, probably 
votive, of which another fragment, repre 
senting God the Father, is in the collection 
of the Cavaliere Bertine at Milano. But 
they afford us a splendid example of the 
naive humour of the painter. There is the 
father, somewhat sly, and the eldest son 
resembling him, but less “cute.” The 
next head is that of a jolly, sandy-haired 
fellow. Then comes the reprobate member 
of the community with a sénsual upper lip, 
the only one in the family; all the others 
having thin, long slit mouths, as well as 
long straight noses. These heads are 
placed one above another, and behind 
them are the poor relations. We see the 
good, hard-working cousin who has found 
life too much for him; he has struggled 
and failed—it is all difficult, and impossible 
to fathom: fate is against him and he is 
weary of the whole business. Next comes 
the self-approving fellow, who thanks God 
he is not as other men are; and above 
him the man, who, if he has been saved 
from committing some terrible crime, cer- 
tainly owes his exemption to God’s mercy, 
not, we may be sure, to his own strength of 
will. 

On the other side are the ladies of the 
family. The severe mamma, with flat brow ; 
a veritable Mrs. Grundy, who is so firmly 
convinced of her own view being the right 
one, that she is not “ going to listen to a 
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FRAGMENT OF DEATH OF PROCRIS 
Piero di Cosimo 


parcel of nonsense.” The daughter, evidently 
a worldling by the jewelled band round her 
forehead, is praying, because it is the busi- 
ness of the moment; but she would rather 
“frivole.” The easy-going maiden above 
her has taken to a religious life, because it 
affords her a certain amount of distraction, 
with a little soul-saving. Behind, is the old 
great-aunt, a really pious soul, who has 
adopted conventual life from a devout con- 


viction that she could live better and do 
more good as a member of a community 
than dwelling in the world. Above, are two 
fat-faced children, each more or less bored ; 
and behind them is another, fascinated by 
the jewels of her kinswoman. All the 
women’s hands are in the attitude of prayer, 
and the men whisper their petitions into 
their hats, after the manner of the respectable 
old gentlemen of our youth. 





THE WOMEN OF THE CROMWELL FAMILY 


By SHEILA E. BRAINE 


the women of his family influenced Oliver 

Cromwell. One asks what the mother 

was like who trained his early youth. 
Six of his sisters attained maturity ; he had 
a wife he respected, daughters whom he 
tenderly loved. What share had they in 
those wild and deep ambitions which shook 
an entire realm to its foundations? It was 
not possible that the near relatives of an 
usurper should escape calumny. Neverthe- 
less, winnowing, as best one may, the true 
from the false, it will be found that the 
ladies of the Cromwell family possessed a 
dignity and strength of character, joined, in 
some cases, to great sweetness of disposition, 
which speaks well for the feminine portion 
of our race at that period. Nor were they 
by any means lacking in spirit. A grand- 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell, highly indig- 


| would be interesting to trace how far 


nant at the way a fellow-traveller had been 
abusing her famous relative, demanded a 
private interview as soon as the coach 
stopped, and challenged him to fight. The 
irate dame observed that, although she could 
not manage a sword, yet she could use a 
pistol as well as any man living, and so 
clearly meant business, that an ample apology 
was tendered without delay. Another 
spirited lady, a descendant of the Protector, 
filled the post of waiting-woman to the 
Princess Amelia, daughter of George II. 
The story runs that, while engaged in the 
performance of her duties one 3oth of Janu- 
ary, the Prince of Wales came into the room, 
and sportively remarked: “For shame, 
Miss Russell ; why have you not been at 
church, humbling yourself with weepings and 
wailings for the sins on this day committed 
by your ancestor?” To this Miss Russel} 
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OLIVER CROMWELL’S MOTHER 


answered with composure: “ Sir, for a. de- 
scendant of the great Oliver Cromwell it is 
humiliation sufficient to be employed as I 
am, in pinning up the tail of your sister!” 
Oliver Cromwell’s mother and wife, both 
named Elizabeth, flit across the stormy page 
of history, like meek shadows attendant on 
a giant spectre. Their happiness was bound 
up with his ; his success was their triumph ; 
his ambition their terror. The women of 
those days were notable housewives, and the 
two Elizabeths did not fall behind any in 
respect to this accomplishment. The elder 
of them, born a Steward, is said to have 
been descended from the royal House of 
Stuart; in which case she could claim a 
distant cousinship with Charles I. himself. 
Her husband, Robert Cromwell, youhger 
son of the “Golden Knight” of. Hinchin- 
brook, in no. way distinguished himself. 
Even the brewery, the principal source of 
his income, fell’ to the care of his shrewd 





and practical wife. Left a widow 
with a family of seven, Mrs. 
Cromwell contrived to bring them 
all up creditably, and even to por- 
tion her daughters. Her por- 
trait is a pleasing one, although 
it was not painted in her youthful 
days, when she must have been 
possessed of considerable attrac- 
tions. It exhibits to us a middle- 
aged gentlewoman of refined 
bearing and sweet but somewhat 
sad face. The mouth is not lack- 
ing in firmness ; but the eyes, as 
one critic has observed, are not 
nearly so fine and open as those 
of her famous son. The light- 
brown hair, the “ cardinal,” and 
the lace kerchief are all arranged 
with extreme neatness. 

It was to the old stone house 
at Huntingdon, the place of his 
birth, that young Cromwell, barely 
twenty-one, brought his bride, the 
daughter of Sir James Bourchier 
of Felstead in Essex. They were 
evidently married from the 
knight’s town house, and the 
church in which their vows were 
spoken was the same that after- 
wards received the ashes of the 
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bridegroom’s illustrious 
secretary, Milton. In 
the registers of St. Giles’, 
Cripplegate, stands the 
meagre record: “Aug. 22, 
1620. Oliver Cromwell 
to Elizabeth Bourcher” ; 
and of the wooing, we 
only know that it could 
not have been long a- 
doing. Honeymoons 
being yet undreamed of, 
it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the young 
couple set off at once 
for their home in the fen 
country. It was a trying 
position for the young 
wife to live with her hus- 
band’s mother and 
sisters, complete stran- 
gers to her; but Eliza- 
beth, domesticated and 
dutiful, appears to have 
settled down very well. 
At any rate, it was not 
until eleven years had 
passed that Oliver re- 
moved to a house of 
his own at St. Ives, where 
he farmed the “boggy 
lands fringed with wil- 
lows” of which Carlyle 
speaks. 

It reads like one of “ Life’s Little Ironies ” 
that Oliver’s wife and eldest daughter 
should actually take a journey to Hampton 
Court, to be presented to his Majesty the 
King. Tradition declares that, later on, 
‘when the shadow of a death such as had 
befailen no other English monarch loomed 
darkly over that same king, Elizabeth 
pleaded for his life. It may very well have 
been so. The Protector’s wife and mother 
would willingly have had fewer honours 
and more security. The latter, whom he 
had brought up to Whitehall to be near him, 
was wont to exclaim at every gun she 
heard fired, “My son is dead!” It was 
in that son’s arms that the venerable dame 
expired at the age of ninety-four; desiring 
him to bury her in some quiet cemetery, 
and by no means in Westminster Abbey. 
But Oliver would have it otherwise; and 
to that royal sepulchre the remains of 


Elizabeth were borne, with all the pomp 
that befitted the obsequies of a queen. 
Alas! poor woman, she was not permitted 


to repose in peace. With the Restoration 
came a royal mandate for the casting forth 
of certain bodies, whose unauthorised dust 
might not mingle with that of England’s 
highest. Twenty-one corpses were ex- 
humed and thrown into a pit. The 
mother of Oliver Cromwell does indeed 
sleep beneath the shadow of historic 
Westminster, but it is in a dishonoured 
grave. 

It is time that we spoke of Oliver’s 
daughters. He had four: Bridget, Elizabeth, 
Mary and Frances. Of the above-mentioned 
quartette, Bridget appears to have been 
the least interesting. Mary possessed the 
strongest character; Elizabeth was her 
father’s favourite; while Frances, if report 
speaks truly, might have been Queen of 
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England, being sought in marriage by no 
less a person than the exiled Charles II. 
himself. But Cromwell, in providing eli- 
gible husbands for his girls, was naturally 
careful to secure good sons-in-law for 
himself. To this end he wedded his Biddy 
to the stern republican Ireton, and after 
his death, approved of her union with 
Colonel Fleetwood. Elizabeth, at sixteen, 
became the wife of John Claypole, a man 
of refined tastes, and on friendly terms with 
many of the Cavaliers. Cromwell made him 
his Master of the Horse and a baronet. 
Carlyle calls this favourite daughter of 
Oliver “a graceful, brave, and amiable 
woman.” When she fell ill, Oliver was 
almost beside himself. His own iron frame 
was giving way; and in truth troubles were 
beginning to fall, thick as autumn leaves, 
upon the family of the Protector. Four 
weeks after Oliver’s gentle-spirited daughter 
had been laid to rest like a princess in 
Henry VII.’s chapel, her father was lying in 
the long, last sleep of all. 

Mary, the Protector’s third daughter, was 
a good-looking likeness of her father. 


MRS. IRETON 


People significantly declared that if she had 
been a man, and her brother Richard, 
—‘tumble-down Dick”—worn the petti- 
coats, the history of those times might have 
been differently written. Mary’s husband 
was Viscount Fauconberg. In a quaint 
postscript to a letter she wrote to Henry 
Cromwell, then in Ireland, she informs him 
of the match. ‘Iwas married on Thursday 
next come fortnight, and truly, dear brother, 
to a person that hath a greater kindness to 
me than ever I could have expected. The 
Lord continue it.” Mary and her husband 
facilitated the restoration of royalty, as 
soon as the downfall of the Protectorate 
was inevitable. Therefore, when the King 
came into his own again, the noble pair 
suffered no losses, but, on the contrary, 
were treated by Charles with great consider- 
ation. Mary lived nearly to the close of 
Queen Anne’s reign. Her life embraced one 
of the most remarkable epochs in the history 
of our country. 
Oliver’s youngest daughter, Frances, had 
a curious list of suitors. The first, as 
mentioned before, is reported to have been 
Charles II., willing to get his inherit- 
ance at any price. The second was 
the Duke of Buckingham; and 
another, to descend a few pegs, was 
the Rev. Jeremiah White, one of her 
father’s chaplains. With this clerical 
gallant Miss Fanny certainly carried 
on a flirtation; and Cromwell, ap- 
prised of it, managed to catch: the 
couple at a critical moment. There 
was Jerry on his knees before my 
Lady Frances, kissing her hand. 
An instant explanation being de- 
manded, the chaplain, who had a 
pretty wit, evolved one to his own 
cost. 

“May it please your Highness, 
I have long unsuccessfully courted 
the young gentlewoman yonder, my 
Lady’s waiting-maid, and I was now 
therefore humbly praying her Lady- 
ship to say a word in my behalf.” 

‘“‘ Sayest thou so?” cried Oliver, 
and turning to the waiting-maid,. 
he demanded sternly, ‘‘ Well, hussey, 
and why should you refuse Mr. 
White’s offers? “If Mr. White- 
intends me that honour,” responded 
the damsel with a smartness equah 
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to Jerry’s, “I shall not oppose 
him.” ‘Call Goodwyn,” rejoined 
Cromwell. “This business shall 
be finished at once!” And wedded 
the chaplain was, without more.ado, 
and Oliver gave him a present of 
£4,500 to soothe his wounded feel- 
ings. 

At the age of nineteen, Frances, 

half-promised to one young gentle- 
man, complicated the matter by 
falling desperately in love with 
another, the Hon. Robert Rich. 
Oliver objected strongly to a change 
of plans, but Frances had inherited 
a share of his own obstinacy, and 
refused to give way. It was a love 
match on both sides; but un- 
happily, the bridegroom was in a 
bad state of health, and died two 
months after the marriage. Had 
he lived, Frances would have been 
Countess of Warwick. After a few 
years she married again ; this time 
to Sir John Russel of Chippenham ; 
and through her, numerous families 
trace their relationship to the great 
Oliver. 

Lady Fauconberg. and Lady 
Russel were both tenderly devoted 
to their aged mother, who, after the Restora- 
tion, took refuge with her son-in-law, Clay- 
pole, at Norborough House in Northampton- 
shire. There, “the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot,” Elizabeth, sometime Lady 
Protectress of England, passed her declining 
days. 

In the British Museum is a curious little 
cookery book, published in 1664, and 
entitled, “‘The Court and the Kitchen of 
Elizabeth, commonly called. Joan Cromwell, 
the wife of the great Usurper, truely de- 
scribed and represented.” The frontispiece 
is considered to be a portrait of Elizabeth ; 
the monkey depicted at the side was pos- 
sibly intended as an emblem of an ignorant 
upstart. The book is a satire as well as a 
cooking manual; and, since the author is 
acquainted with such intimate details as 
that the Protectress “usually had Marrow 
Puddings to her breakfast,” he may have 
been a discarded servant. 

The courageous lady who wished to fight 
a duel with her fellow-traveller was so 
remarkable and eccentric a character that 

XXXVI—33 


LADY FAUCONBERG 


she deserves more than a passing mention. 
Some forty or fifty years before the occur- 
ence of this episode, Cromwell sat discuss- 
ing important affairs of State, and holding a 


little girl between his knees. Some of the 
members of the Privy Council objecting to 
her presence, he said curtly: “There is not 
a secret I would trust to any of you that 
I would not trust to this child.” Upon 
this “highly commended” granddaughter 
Oliver’s unique personality seemed to have 
stamped itself with peculiar force. Little 
Bridget Ireton was extraordinarily like her 
famous relative; and although he died 
before she was ten, she never forgot his 
teaching. 

Such a sturdy little mortal was bound to 
develop into a strong-minded woman ; and 
Bridget’s maturity did not belie the promise 
of her spring. She married Mr. Thomas 
Bendysh of Gray’s Inn, and Southtown, 
Yarmouth ; but we are not told much about 
her until after she became a widow. One 
of her three biographers, Hewling Luson, 
thus describes the eccentric dame. “She 
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was certainly, both without and within, in 
her person and in her spirit, exactly like her 
grandfather the Protector. Her features, 
the turn of her face, and the expression of 
her countenance all agree very exactly with 
the excellent pictures I have seen of the 
Protector in the Cromwell family. . . . She 
had strong and masculine sense, a free and 
spirited elocution, much knowledge of the 
world, great dignity in her manner, and a 
most engaging address. The place of her 
residence was called the Salt-Pans (near 
Yarmouth). In this place, which is quite 
open to the road, I have often seen her in 
the morning stumping about with an old 
straw hat on her head, her hair about her 
ears, without stays, and when it was cold an 
old blanket about her shoulders, and a staff 
in her hand; in a word, exactly accoutred 
to mount the stage as a witch in Macbeth. 
Yet if at such a time she were accosted by 
any person of rank or breeding, the dignity 
of her manner and politeness of style, which 
nothing could efface, would instantly. break 
through the veil of debasement which con- 
cealed her native grandeur; and a stranger 


LADY RUSSELL 


to her customs might become astonished to 
find himself by a princess, while he was 
looking at a mumper.” This hardy lady 
worked among her men at the Salt-Pans like 
one of themselves. At the close of the day 
she ate a hearty meal, took a nap, then 
dressed herself in civilised raiment, and set 
off to pay visits. Her best dress was a thick 
grey silk, with a black silk hood or scarf; 
when hoops came into fashion, nothing 
would induce her to wear one. With a 
fine disregard for the petty restrictions of 
society, Mrs. Bendysh started to make her 
calls at nine, ten, or eleven at night; with 
the result that she frequently arrived at her 
friend’s houses as they were going to bed. 
So far from retiring discreetly, she usually 
stopped till one. It says much for the 
affection and esteem with which the worthy 
lady was regarded, that no one thought of 
remonstrating. She was in truth a most 
entertaining person ; nothing could be more 
racy and interesting than her conversation, 
particularly when she got on the subject of 
her grandfather. She would then, no 
matter how late the hour, insist upon the 
family singing a psalm, after which 
she mounted her old mare and de- 
parted homewards. As they both 
became advanced in years the mare 
was persuaded, though with diffi- 
culty, to draw a chaise, which the 

old lady drove herself. 
Absolutely fearless, and mindful 
neither of bad weather nor lonely 
* roads, the venerable dame - jogged 
placidly home, loudly singing a 
psalm or one of Dr. Watts’ hymns. 
Of the ladies who entered the 
Cromwell family by marriage, Doro- 
thy, wife of the Protector Richard, 
is represented as a “prudent, 
godly and practical woman.” Her 
husband retired abroad for twenty 
years, and left her to bring up the 
children by herself. The wife of 
Henry, the younger son of Oliver, 
a graceful, aimable woman, was long 
remembered as “the good Lady 
Cromwell.” Her eldest son, Henry, 
married a maiden, whose courage 
and devoted affection had already 

made her famous. 

When Monmouth raised his stan- 
dard in the west country, two 





LOVE’S AFTERMATH 


brothers, Benjamin and William 
Hewling enrolled themselves 
under it. They were youths of 
great promise, and fought with 
distinguished bravery. After 
Sedgemoor, they were condemned 
to death, and not all the exer- 
tions of their heroic sister, Han- 
nah, could save them from their 
barbarous fate. It is said that 
when she hung upon the coach 
of the infamous Judge Jeffreys, 
imploring his mercy, he bade the 
coachman slash her fingers with 
his whip, and refused £100 for a 
respite of two days. Penetrating 
to the Court of Whitehall the un- 
daunted girl pleaded with King 
James himself; but that heart of 
adamant knew no compassion, 
and the gallant lads were sent 
to their death. A year after, 
Hannah became the wife of Henry 
Cromwell, and entered a family 
whose annals record a long list 
of courageous and high-minded 
women. 

[For the portraits of Cromwell’s 
four daughters we are indebted to 


the kindness of Mrs. Astley of 
Tring, who courteously placed the 
paintings in her possession at our 
disposal.—Ep. G. W.] 


MRS. CLAYPOLE 


LOVE’S AFTERMATH 


Not here, but there, 
Not near, nor far: 
No night-time then 
Nor moon nor star— 
No meeting smile to turn to sigh 


And breathe its bitter wail—Good-bye ! 


Not here—not here; 
Too dim, too sad 
This doubting world— 

Yet there—all glad! 


‘The loving eyes earth’s shadows veiled— 
The tender clasp, we deemed had failed. 


Some voice—perhaps 


Loved—lost—regained 


Will thrill us there 
With love unfeigned. 


But how we know not, all is rest, 
They are our own—God’s ways are best. 


That one we loved, 
Perhaps too well, 
Can love, love so? 
We cannot tell— 
That one, in God’s sweet, holy place 
Will meet us then, and, face to face! 


The loved caress, 
The old, dear smile— 
God s Ever for 
Earth’s littlewhile ! 
The mists of pain all passed away ; 


_ All lost in that long, loving day ! 


E. H. S. 








THE DISCIPLE WHO LOVED JESUS 


SHORT SUNDAY READINGS FOR JULY 


By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


First Sunday 
Read Psalm cxvi. and John xiii. 18-38 


“—@\T. JOHN was the disciple 

89} whom Jesus loved, but he 

was also the disciple whe 

loved Jesus. All the dis- 

ciples, with the exception of 

Judas, loved the Lord, just as 

loved them all ; but, as He bore to St. John 

a peculiar love, so the love of this apostle for 
Him ‘was peculiarly deep and faithful. 

Of this, indeed, there is in the earlier 
passages of St. John’s history little evidence ; 
some passages even appear to betray an un- 
usually selfish temper. But his affection for 
his Master must have been organising itself 
in the depths of his nature ; and at length 
it broke somewhat suddenly into flower. 
Sometimes love is thus brought suddenly to 
ahead. It may never have been confessed, 
it may not even have come to consciousness 
in the heart itself; till some unexpected 
turn of circumstances supplies the oppor- 
tunity, when all at once it overflows the 
heart in a passion of desire, and at the same 
time makes itself known by word or act. 

Among such occasions misfortune is not 
an unusual one. 
in a position of dire need calls forth chival- 
rous devotion ; reticénce is forgotten, and 
personal considerations -are thrown to the 
winds ; the lover stands forth, avowing his 
passion before the world and ready to bear 
or to do anything which the interests of the 
object of his affection may require. Such 
were the circumstances in which St. John’s 
love for Jesus came to full maturity and 
manifestation ; it was in the four-and-twenty 
hours before the death on the cross that he 
showed how much he loved the Saviour. 


The first scene of the kind took place in 
the upper room during the evening of the 
Last Supper, before the Lord fell into the 
hands of His enemies. : 

The feet-washing had taken place, and, the 
dispute which had given occasion to it having 


To see the person beloved ° 


been composed, the Twelve were at last 
arranged round the table to begin the even- 
ing meal. They reclined on couches, each 
resting on his elbow with his feet outstretched 
towards the back of the couch, so that the 
back of the head of his next neighbour was 
at each one’s breast. St. John had the 
place immediately in front of Jesus, on 
whose breast he, therefore, leaned. It was 
a place apparently conceded instinctively to 
him by the rest, perhaps expressly appointed 
by Christ Himself. It afforded opportunity, 
at all events, for closer fellowship than was 
conceded to the others. 

Jesus had produced peace among the 
Twelve ; but He was not at peace within 
Himself, and His conversation could not 
flow as it did later in the evening. As the 
dove shivers when the hawk appears in the 
sky, or the horse stops and is bathed in per- 
spiration when a snake lies across its path, 
so the spirit of Jesus was troubled, because in 
this scene about to be dedicated to friendship 
and religious exaltation there was an element 
entirely foreign and hostile. With the false 
heart of Judas in the room the spirits of 
Jesus.could not rise; and at last He was 
forced to let out the secret, “ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, that one ot you shall betray me.” 

The word fell like a bombshell amongst 
the guests, and instantly every one looked 
into the eyes of his neighbour to see the 
signs of guilt. Judas must have had a mind 
thoroughly schooled in the art of dissimula- 
tion to be able to remain unmoved beneath 
these searching glances; but he did not 
betray himself with the faintest blush or the 
least quiver of a lip. It speaks well for the 
honest hearts of the rest that they had never 
suspected him; they were not forward to 
think evil of a brother. Even now each 
rather doubted himself; and they began to 
ask in turn, “ Lord, is it 1?” 

At last, however, St. Peter, who happened 
to be placed down the table at a distance 
from Jesus, signified by a gesture to St. John 
to ask the, Master who was to be the 
betrayer. This was a significant act. It was 
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the acknowledgment by St. Peter of St. 
John’s primacy in the love and confidence 
of Christ. It was a tribute from the man of 
action to the man of contemplation. Those 
who are most prominent in the outer work 
of the Church must sometimes be indebted 
to the less conspicuous disciples, who lie in 
the bosom of the truth and brood on its 
hidden mysteries. 

St. John asked the question in a whisper. 
Jesus might have kept the secret, sparing 
Judas till the last moment, but He whispered 
back, ‘‘He it is to whom I shall give the 
sop, when I have dipped it;” and He gave 
it to Judas. Two now knew the terrible 
secret. Jesus had relieved His heart of its 
burden by making John partaker of it. 

Judas knew that John knew; and this 
may be why it is said that, after the sop, 
Satan entered into him. He had long been 
aware that Christ suspected what was going 
on in his mind, but he could keep his coun- 
tenance as long as his treachery was con- 
cealed from his fellow-disciples. Now, 
however, when Jesus had told John, he was 
unmasked, and he was frantic. He hated 
Jesus for telling; he hated John for know- 
ing ; and, when, immediately afterwards, he 
received the opportunity from a word of 
Christ, he rushed out to carry into execution 
his diabolical design. 

“And it was night,” says the historian, 
with tragic brevity. The son of darkness 
had entered his own element and was reel- 
ing blindly down to his doom, whilst within 
the chamber, now relieved of his presence, 
all darkness vanished away, and, during the 
hours which ensued, the disciples were sitting 
in the light eternal. Of St. John especially 
may this be said. Are not he and Judas 
the extreme opposites? The same incident 
which drove forth Judas to his fate installed 
John more firmly than ever in the confidence 
and affection of his Master. 


Second Sunday 

Read Jeremiah xxxviii. 1-13, and John xviii. 1-27 
THE second scene in which the love of St. 
John was displayed was immediately after 
the arrest of the Lord. 

At the gate of Gethsemane, when Jesus 
fell into the hands of the soldiers sent to 
take Him, all the disciples forsook Him and 
fled. This may be a general statement, 
admitting of exceptions; just as the fourth 


priest. 
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Gospel says, in reference to the words in 
which Christ gave Judas his dismissal, “ No 
man at the table knew for what intent He 
spoke this unto him,” although it is manifest 
that St. John knew. In the same way this 
disciple may be an exception to the state- 
ment that all forsook their Master and fled. 
At all events, if St. John fled, his desertion 
must have been of the briefest possible 
duration ; because immediately afterwards 
he, with St. Peter accompanying him, is seen 
following the procession to the palace of the 
high-priest ; and he was in time to pass into 
the house, in the rear of the procession, 
before the gate was shut. 

He had an advantage over his fellow-dis- 
ciples which served him in good stead upon 
this occasion—he was known to the high- 
In what way this acquaintance had 
been formed we have no information; con- 
jecture has, however, been busy to fill up 
the blank. Some have found here an indi- 
cation that the apostle had higher family 
connections than his station in life would 
naturally suggest, while others have thought 
that he may have been known to the high- 
priest through his business. There was a 
market in Jerusalem for the harvest of the 
Sea of Galilee ; and there is no difficulty in 
believing that the family of Zebedee, or the 
firm to which they belonged, may have had 
an agency for the sale of their property in the 
capital. We really know nothing whatever 
on the subject, beyond the fact stated in the 
Gospel. Apparently, however, John knew 
not only the high-priest, but his servants, 
and he was acquainted with the palace ; and 
his familiarity in the place served as a pass- 
port, admitting him to the close neighbour- 
hood of Christ, where he wished to be. Had 
he, indeed, been more timid about his own 
safety than anxious to be near his Master, 
the fact that he was known to the high-priest 
might have operated in precisely the opposite 
direction. He might have been afraid of 
being recognised as a follower of Jesus ; and 
his very hesitation might have led to the 
consequences which he dreaded. Boldness 
in a critical situation is half the battle; and 
love made John bold. 

In St. Peter we see the working of the 
opposite state of mind. Perhaps from the 
first his heart was rather with those who fled 
than with St. John; but John constrained 
him. Some hesitation at all events is indi- 
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cated by the fact that he was shut out of the 
palace when St. John was shut in. But the 
more loving disciple was eager to keep Peter 
up to the mark; and so he returned to the 
gate and secured his admission. Thereby, 
however, he unwittingly did his friend an 
injury. He was forcing on him an effort of 
testimony for which he was not prepared ; 
he was introducing him to a temptation 
which was too strong for his powers of resist- 
ance ; and the result was disastrous. 

Then was made manifest how far St. 
John was ahead of St. Peter. He probably 
attended the trial throughout, and his silent 
presence was a support and comfort to 
Jesus ; while Peter was showing what extra- 
ordinary elements existed in him under the 
covering of his Christian discipleship—pro- 
fanity, falsehood and selfish fear. 

What made so great a difference? Of 
two friends of Alexander the Great the 
historian Plutarch calls one Philo-Basileus, 
that is, the friend of the King, and the 
other, Philo-Alexandros, that is, the friend of 
Alexander. Similarly some one has said St. 
Peter was Philo-Christos, the friend of the 
Christ, but St. John was Philo-Jesous, the 
friend of Jesus. This touches the quick: 


Peter was attached to the person who filled 
the office of Messiah, John to the Person 


Himself. And this is a distinction which 
marks different types of Christian piety in 
all ages. The Christ of some is more official 
—the Head of the Church, the Founder of 
Christianity, and the like—that of others is 
more personal ; but it is the personal bond 
which holds the heart. The most profoundly 
Christian spirits have loved the Saviour, not 
for His benefits, but for Himself alone. 


Third Sunday 
Read Proverbs xxxi. and John xix. 1-27 


It is probable that St. John attended 
Christ through all the weary stages of His 
double trial—before the ecclesiastical and the 
civil authorities—and that, after a night thus 
spent, he accompanied the procession in the 
forenoon to the place of execution and wit- 
nessed everything that followed. At all 
events in the afternoon “ there stood by the 
cross of Jesus His mother, and His mother’s 
sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalene ;” and with these holy women, 
one of whom was in all probability his own 
mother, stood St. John. 
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Striking it is, that, in this hour of peril, 
when the men of Christ’s following were 
conspicuous only by their absence, the 
women were so loyal and fearless; and the 
only man who stood with them was the 
most womanly spirit in the apostolic com- 
pany. But there is an infinite difference 
between the feminine and the effeminate. 
Woman may in some respects be weaker 
than man, but she is stronger in love; and 
it was in the strength of his love that John 
was like a woman, while in mind and char- 
acter he was a thorough man. The women 
may have been protected by their sex; he 
had no such protection, and yet he was 
there. No doubt in the service of Christ 
all kinds of power are necessary, and the 
masculine virtues have a part of their own 
to play; but for the supreme efforts of 
sacrifice and devotion which Christianity 
requires it must always ultimately depend on 
the strength of love. 

Amidst the howling sea of evil passions 
with which His cross was encompassed, the 
dying eyes of the Saviour rested with a sense 
of profound relief on this little group ot 
loyal and loving hearts. But it is specially 
told that His glances rested on His mother 
and His favourite disciple. These were the 
two dearest souls to Him on earth, and His 
eyes lingered on them. It was not, how- 
ever, with unmixed satisfaction that He 
looked on His mother. This was for her 
an hour of unspeakable pain. It was not 
only that she was losing a Son, and such 
a Son, but her faith in God was sub- 
jected to a terrible strain. The event of 
her life had been the birth of Him who, the 
angel had told her, would sit on the throne 
of His father David; but here He was 
expiring, and this promise had not been 
fulfilled. Was it a lie? The universe was 
swimming round her, and the sword of 
which the aged Simeon had spoken was 
piercing her soul. Besides, humbler anxieties 
about her troubled her Son. He had been 
her support ; but where would she now find 
a home? Who would cheer and comfort her ? 
Her other sons were still unbelievers. 

At last He spoke. Indicating St. John ; 
with His eye, because He could not do it 
with His finger, He said to Mary, ‘“ Woman, 
behold thy son ;” and, indicating him in the 
same way to her, He said, “Behold thy 
mother.” 
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Thus He gave them to one another, as 
mother and son, with the solemnity with 
which in marriage husband and wife are 
given to each other, or as a dying person 
may sometimes indicate to two, standing 
beside the bed, that they ought to become 
one. He saw how well suited they were to 
each other. They were kindred spirits in 
many respects, and especially they were one 
in their love to Him. To none could Mary 
speak so freely about her Son as to this 
loving disciple ; from no one else could John 
learn so much as from her about Him whom 
to know is, as he declares, life eternal. 

To Mary this was a splendid gift. It 
assured to her a home for the rest of her 
days, in which she would breathe the same 
peaceful and hallowed air as Jesus had 
breathed into the home at Nazareth, and it 
gave her the protection of a Greatheart, to 
stand between her and the world. To St. 
John it was a gift no less precious. Mary, 
on her own account, would have been an 
adornment to any home ; but, even if her 
presence had involved inconvenience, she 
would still have been thrice welcome to him 
as the mother ot his divine Friend. Friend? 
Jesus had called His own mother “ thy 
mother ;” was not this to adopt him as a 
brother? This was a supreme honour; and 
all the trouble which it might involve was light 
to a heart which loved with such fervour as 
his. 

Fourth Sundav 
Read Isaiah liii. and John xix. 28-42 


Ir is generally supposed that at once St. 
John gently removed Mary from the scene 
of suffering and took her to his house in the 
city, which was thenceforth to be her home ; 
and there, it is said, he cherished her for 
twelve years, refusing to leave Jerusalem 
even for the purpose of preaching the gospel, 
till she died. But, after he had safely de- 
posited his precious charge in his home, he 
hurried back to Calvary. By this time all 
was over. The execution was finished and 
the crowd: had dispersed. Only a few sol- 
diers were left watching the bodies. St. 
John again, however, resumed his station at 
the foot of the cross of his beloved Master. 
His fidelity was rewarded with a sight 
which profoundly impressed him, and which 
he has recorded with unusual solemnity. 
After narrating the incident, he adds, “ And 
he that saw it bare record, and his record is 
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true; and he knoweth that he saith true 
that ye might believe.” 

In Deuteronomy there is a law to this 
effect, “If a man have committed a sin 
worthy of death, and he be put to death, 
and thou hang him on a tree, his body shall 
not remain all night upon the tree, but thou 
shalt in any wise bury him that day (for he 
that is hanged is accursed of God); that 
thy land be not defiled which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee for an inheritance.” Per- 
haps this rule was not always observed, and 
the Jews might be careless about it when 
executions in their country were carried out 
not by themselves but by the Romans. 
But the death of Jesus happened at a season 
when they were particularly scrupulous 
about anything which might defile, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the Holy City. It 
was the Passover, and they besought the 
governor to have the bodies taken down 
and buried before sunset. Before this could 
be done, however, it was necessary that they 
should be dead; and crucified persons did 
not die so quickly. The Jews asked, there- 
fore, that the life of the three crucified men 
should be extinguished by breaking their 
legs with clubs ; and the governor consented 
that this should be done. When, however, 
the soldiers came to Jesus, they perceived 
that He was dead already ; so that they did 
not break His legs. But, by way of making 
assurance doubly sure, one of the soldiers 
plunged his spear into His side, whereupon 
there flowed out blood and water. 

Such was the sight which so impressed the 
apostolic onlooker. But what was it which 
made it appear to him remarkable ? 

He recalled a word of the Old Testament 
which said, “‘ A bone of Him shall not be 
broken.” Originally it referred to the pas- 
chal lamb ; and to St. John the dead Saviour 
was thus pointed out as the true paschal 
lamb, whose sacrifice should inaugurate a 
new dispensation of grace and truth, as the 
original paschal lamb inaugurated the dis- 
pensation of the Law. Also he recalled 
another Old Testament word, which said, 
“‘ They shall look upon Him whom they have 
pierced ;” and there seemed to him to be a 
divine purpose guiding even the hand of the 
rude soldier, when, totally without his own will 
and knowledge, he brought the modeofChrist’s 
death into line with Old Testament prophecy. 

But the mystery did not stop here. Pro- 
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bably St. John was aware that from a dead 
body, if it is pierced, there is, as a rule, no 
outflow ; but in this case there flowed out 
blood and water. It was.a mystery; but in 
it there seemed to be a symbol of much that 
Christ had taught about Himself. The 
cleansing of the world from sin had been 
the purpose of His life ; and He had spoken 
of the cleansing power of water and the 
cleansing power of blood. The two sacra- 
ments which He instituted referred respec- 
tively to these two elements. The dead 
body of Christ appeared to be a double 
fountain out of which was issuing what was 
required for the purification of the world. 
Modern medicine, however, believes that 
it sees in the phenomenon which St. John 
has reported a significance which even he 
did not perceive. Great medical authorities 
allege that the stream of blood and water 
shows that the heart of Christ had ‘ruptured 
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at His death, and the blood poured into an 
enclosing sac, where it would naturally dis- 
solye into its elements—one red like blood 
and the other white like water—and that it 
was this sac which the spear emptied. So 
that the Saviour literally died of a broken 
heart. The pressure of grief, the pressure 
of the burden of sin which He was bearing 
—so overcharged His heart that it could no 
longer contain; and, when it broke, He died. 

However this may be, St. John was 
amply rewarded for his vigil of love. “Love 
kept him near Christ living and dying ; and 
to be near Christ is to be in the place of 
discovery. We are reminded how much we 
owe to St. John for his faithful love as often 
as we sing, 


‘* Let the water and the blood 
From Thy riven side which flowed 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 
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“OU will turn over many histo- 


ries of the Franco-German 
war before you come upon 
any mention of the following 
incident, which happened in 
the course of the great fight 
of Gravelotte, on the 18th August 1870. Just 
as the geographer has nothing to say of the 
lovely little flowers which blossom along the 
edge of the arctic ice-foot, even so the his- 
torian leaves such immaterial details to the 
the traveller, the artist, or the novelist. Out of 
hurly-burly of that memorable day’s conflict 
one of our young artists, Mr. Harold Piffard, 
has rescued the heroic and pathetic episode 
to grace the walls of this year’s Academy. 
For my own part, I shall never again think 
of the mighty battle in which Bazaine, with 
his hundred and thirty thousand men, was 
flung back upon Metz, without seeing this 
picture painted against it as against an enor- 
mous tragic background. The falling back 
of the French after the onslaught at Vion- 
ville ; the sweep of the German army corps 
across the roads of retreat to Paris; the 
massing of the French, with their entrench- 
ments, rifle-pits, and batteries, from Grave- 
lotte to St. Privat le Montagne away in the 


north; the wild clamour of trumpet after 
trumpet through all the bivouacs of the 
Fatherland at midnight on the 17th; the 
awful tramp of countless horse and foot be- 
tween darkness and dawn—all this will 
henceforth seem but a prelude on a gigantic 
scale to a strange little drama too insignifi- 
cant to be noticed by the great chroniclers. 

Of the enormous battle itself let us take 
but one glimpse, so far as we may see it for 
the heavy white smoke which rolled through 
miles of wood and rock and ravine. Through 
Gravelotte interminable lines of Germans 
pressed on to the front ; for hours together 
reinforcements emerged from the wood of 
Ognons on the south; out of the north, the 
guns and regiments of Prince Frederick 
Charles came converging on the heights and 
completing the investment of Metz; then 
finally, out of the heart of France, as it would 
seem, swept up yet another vast army corps, 
blocking the highway to Paris. Swarms 
upon swarms of men, pushing steadily on- 
ward, inexterminable, irresistible, through the 
thunder of guns and the clatter of rifles! 
‘And on a hill above Gorze the old king, 
Bismarck, and Moltke stood watching the 
fortunes of the day. 





[From the painting by Harold Piffard, Royal Academy, 1895.) 
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In the course of the giant struggle a 
handful of chasseurs flung themselves into a 
small red-roofed farmhouse, determined to 


sell their lives dearly. They barricaded the 
ground-floor as strongly as they were able, 
and from the upper storey opened fire on 
their assailants. For nearly two hours the 
Prussians were kept at bay. The storm of 
rifle bullets riddled the roof and upper walls, 
and finally one by one the chassepédts were 
silenced. Concluding that the ammunition 
of the little stronghold had at length been 
exhausted, and prepared for a savage hand- 
to-hand tussle with the garrison, the Prus- 
sians burst through the barricade and 
effected an entrance. To their amazement 
the ground floor was unoccupied, save for a 
little girl of five, who looked up into their 
faces with a smile of happy unconcern. She 
had been playing with her doll, and evidently 
thought that the heavy firing had been an 
odd new game which the “ grown-ups” had 
been having especially for her amusement. 
As the big blue-eyed sergeant caught her up 


in his arms and kissed her, she asked with 
an air of disappointment why they had 
stopped the pretty “ boom-boom.” ‘Through 
the terrible death-wrestle of two mighty 
nations, this happy little house-mother had 
been pleasantly absorbed in family cares. 
The wrath of kings, the savagery of ancient 
race-hatreds, were things she could not 
understand ; even the hurricane of fire and 
lead had seemed to her but such strange 
elemental music as the wren in its nest hears 
when a thunder-shower sweeps over the wood- 
land. 

A ladder led to the upper floor of the 
farmhouse,and when the conquerors ascended 
they found among the wreckage of shattered 
roof and crumbling walls the rest of the garri- 
son—no more than nine in all—lying dead. 
Beside them lay the mother of the child, with 
a chassepét still clutched in her hand. 

And the Second Empire had fallen, and 
the Fatherland had lost the flower of her 
nobility. 

GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 





MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON’S BOOKSTALLS 
AND LIBRARY 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON 


=\T is interesting to note that 

two great enterprises, which 

were destined to have a 

most important bearing upon 

the literary and educational 

progress of this country, were 

commenced by two very young men about 
the same time and independently of each 
other. Mr. Mudie, at twenty-two, having 
just left the little newspaper shop where he 
had assisted his father, and begun in a 
humble way a similar business on his own 
account in Southampton Row, was laying 
the foundations of his now famous library, 
when Mr. W. H. Smith, at the age of twenty- 
one, initiated that immense railway bookstall 
system which now covers the whole land, 
and has become an unrivalled agency for the 
distribution of literature over every district of 
the country. Out of this subsequently grew 
the great circulating library which shares 


with Mudie’s the distinction of being one of 
the two largest circulating libraries in the 


world. What these two enterprises have 
done for the advancement of literature and 
for the enlightenment and elevation of the 
English people, it would be impossible to 
calculate, but their influence has been con- 
fessedly so great that any particulars con- 
cerning their growth and organisation can 
scarcely fail to be acceptable to a large 
section of readers. 

Of Mudie’s library some account was 
given in a former number of Goop Worps.* 
The library of Messrs W. H. Smith & Son 
to a large extent covers the same ground, and 
is identical in its aims and purpose ; but the 
methods upon which it is conducted are 
somewhat different, owing to the fact that in 
its working advantage is taken of the book- 
stall machinery. 

Most of those who will read this paper 
will be unable to recall a time when they did 
not see at almost every station along every 
English railway by which they travelled one 
of Messrs. Smith’s well-furnished bookstalls, 
displaying a tempting array of the best and 

* October 1894. 


newest books, most likely to charm away the 
tedium of a long railway journey, and to be a 
welcome addition to the library at home. 
It must be difficult for such persons to 
realise the kind of provision made at these 
same stations for the literary wants of railway 
passengers fifty years ago. There were 
bookstalls even then. They were kept 
perhaps by a one-armed or wooden-legged 
porter, to whom the privilege had. been 
granted as part compensation for injuries 
sustained in the service ; or by some decrepit, 
superannuated servant of the company ; by 
the widow of some official who had been 
killed on the line ; or possibly by some local 
bookseller. The companies assumed no 
responsibility, and took no interest in what 
was offered for sale upon the stalls, and the 
result was just what might have been ex- 
pected. Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his “ Life 
and Times of Mr. W. H. Smith,” tells us 
that the proprietors of these stalls “ generally 
combined a display of refreshment for the 
body with that of food for the mind. News- 
papers and novels were ranged in amicable 
jumble with beer-bottles, sandwiches, and 
jars of sweets. No regulations controlled 
the privilege of selling on railway platforms, 
and miscellaneous vendors pushed their 
humble trade at their own pleasure. Dealers 
furnished their stalls with literature of indis- 
criminate character. Cheap French novels 
of the shadiest class, and mischievous trash 
of every description which no respectable 
bookseller would offer, found purchasers ; 
indeed, it became notorious that some people 
sought for and found on railway stalls books 
that they would have been ashamed to 
inquire for from tradesmen with a character 
to lose.” With few exceptions,” wrote Dr. 
Samuel Phillips in the 7imes, in August 1851, 
after visiting every railway terminus in the 
Metropolis, “unmitigated rubbish encum- 
bered the bookshelves of almost every book- 
stall we visited, and indicated only too 
clearly that the hand of ignorance had been 
busy in piling up the worthless mass. 
Here and there crouched some old friends 
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who looked very strange indeed in the midst 
of such questionable society — like well- 
dressed gentlemen compelled to take part in 
the general doings of Rag-fair.” 

So bad became the state of things that at 
length the public sense was _ revolted. 
Letters were written to the newspapers by 
outraged travellers, powerful leading articles 
appeared in the more influential journals, 
and the outcry waxed so loud and persistent 
that it could no longer be ignored by the 
railway companies. The directors realised 
that they must bestir themselves, and they 
forthwith began to advertise for tenders for 
the renting of stalls on their stations. 

To Mr. Smith’s sagacious foresight it ap- 
peared that here was an excellent opening 
for business enterprise, and he determined if 
possible to seize it. His father, however, 
objected. The firm had hitherto confined 
itself to the circulation of newspapers, in 
which it had achieved great distinction and 
success, and which the senior partner regarded 
as its legitimate business; this bookselling 
venture involved much risk, and would 
probably be a failure. He pointed out how 


others had failed in the same line, and 
strongly opposed the suggested experiment. 
But at length his son’s persistency carried 


the day, and after some initial difficulties a 
lease was concluded with the London and 
North-western Railway Company, giving the 
firm exclusive rights for the sale of books 
and newspapers on their system. 

At first it seemed that the father’s prognos- 
tications would be verified; for the new 
enterprise involved a large outlay of capital 
and the returns looked far from hopeful. 
The system was not to be purged of its evil 
leaven without difficulty. Loud as the out- 
cry had been against the class of literature 
exposed for sale at the bookstalls, there were 
plenty ready to buy it, as may be judged 
from the fact that £600 was known to have 
been paid for the rent of a single stall at one 
of the Metropolitan termini. A clean sweep 
of all this rubbish was made from the stations 
controlled by Messrs. Smith, and the better 
literature which they supplied was not likely 
to command a sale amongst those with whom 
the rubbish had been popular. Something 
more to their taste, moreover, was still 
provided on other lines; for even yet but 
little had been accomplished in the way of 
reform. In letting their stalls the railway 
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directors had mainly sought an increase of 
dividends, and had concerned themselves but 
little with the character of the firms whose 
tenders they accepted. 

Gradually, however, the superior character 
of Messrs Smith and Son’s bookstalls attracted 
attention. The returns began to improve, 
and the Times, in the article from which I 
have quoted prophesied that imitation of 
“the North-western missionary” as it desig- 
nated Mr. Smith, would not long be wanting 
at every terminus in the kingdom. The 
writer did not foresee how Mr. Smith was to 
be his own imitator. The exclusive right to 
erect bookstalls at their stations was in due 
course ceded to him by other. great railway 
companies—by the London and South- 
western in 1852; the London, Brighton and 
South Coast a few years later; and by the 
Great Western in 1862. Others rapidly 
followed, and to-day Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
Son have the bookstall monopoly of every 
line in England, with the sole exception of the 
Metropolitan ; and their bookstalls number 
more than 600, or, including what are known 
as sub-stalls, of which a boy is placed in 
charge, 1025. 

We are told by Sir Herbert Maxwell that 
this branch of the business never from first 
to last found favour in old Mr. Smith’s eyes ; 
and that often, so long as he continued to 
visit the Strand, when he saw a pile of books 
in the counting-house he would gruffly order 
their removal, or if he met a man carrying a 
parcel of them he would ask him what he 
meant “by bringing such rubbish into my 
premises.” But the son himself must have 
felt no little pride in the success of his enter- 
prise, whether looked at as a business specula- 
tion or as a public service. It not only 
justified his forecast from the commercial 
point of view, but it brought him the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he had contributed im- 
mensely to the suppression of worthless litera- 
ture by supplying the public, from hundreds 
of centres all over the land, with that which 
was healthy and elevating. 

That this reformation was Mr. Smith’s 
sole aim is not pretended, but that it entered 
into his purpose from the beginning is certain ; 
and had he not felt that it could be success- 
fully carried out there can be no doubt in the 
minds of those who knew him that the pro- 
spect of commercial gain would not have 
tempted him to the venture. That the 
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books and periodicals exposed for sale at 
these stalls should always have commended 
themselves to the taste and judgment of every 
observer was not to be expected, and a curious 
collection might be made of the letters of re- 
monstrance which have from time to time 
been received by the firm with regard to 
different publications; but it is doubtful 
whether any ordinary bookseller ever more 
honestly endeavoured to avoid helping the 
circulation of unhealthy literature, and to this 
day, if a book is of such a character as to be 
reprobated by the higher-toned press, the 
firm decline to purchase a copy for any 
reason. 

It will be readily understood that no small 
part of the success of this branch of the 
business was due to the fact that Mr. Smith 
“had a quick eye for capabilities,” and so 
was able to surround himself with men of 
special capacity. A signal instance of this 
was the selection of the first manager, Mr. 
Sandifer, who for more than forty years was 
at the head of the book department in con- 
nection with the bookstalls, and who, since 
his death in 1887, has had a worthy suc- 
cessor in Mr. W. F. Kingdon, the present 
manager. The bookstall clerks were selected 
with the same care. Mr. Smith was always 
on the watch, and it is said that “he never 
let a promising young fellow pass him, but 
was always ready to engage him, even if, as 
would sometimes happen, there was no niche 
into which he could be fitted at the moment.” 

The change which has come over the 
literary tastes of the public since the early 
days of these bookstalls, and the special 
idiosyncrasies which are said to have formerly 
characterised different districts, are note- 
worthy and in some points amusing. We 
are not surprised to be told by Dr. Phillips 
that “Yorkshire is not partial to poetry.” 
But, then, was any county? Yorkshire is 
certainly not peculiar in this respect to-day ; 
for, so far as the bookstalls are concerned, 
poetry is a dead branch of literature. Again, 
we are told, oddly enough, that religious 
books were scarcely purchased at Liverpool, 
whilst, at Manchester, the other end of the 
line, they were in high demand. But, if this 
were ever so, there has been a lamentable level- 
ling-down, so far as Manchester is concerned, 
for religious books do not sell freely there 
now, nor, for that matter, at any bookstall in 
the country. Dickens, Thackeray, and 


Kingsley, were formerly in great request ; 
Anthony Trollope coming up fast behind. 
But Trollope is out of the race altogether in 
these days, and, although the other three 
have still a tolerable sale, it scarcely needs 
to be said that even the classics are largely 
displaced by newer authors. There was a 
time, too, when books of the “Self Help” 
class were remarkably popular at the book- 
stalls, but these are now quite out of date. 
A few simple country folk yet inquire for 
the “Language of Flowers,” the “ Polite 
Letter Writer,” and books of that description, 
but the inquirers are few and simple indeed. 
“ Fancies,” as they are technically termed, 
sell freely, including cheap handbooks on 
Poultry, Birds, Dogs, Cookery, Photography, 
Palmistry, and Gardening. As the holiday 
seasons come round there is a great demand 
for maps and guide-books ; and to the sport- 
ing fraternity, which is always on the move, 
large quantities of publications connected 
with horses and horse-racing, football, cycling, 
and cricket, are disposed of. District 
idiosyncrasies are not now so obvious as 
they appear to have been in former years ; 
but it is noted that Wales takes a larger per- 
centage of religious and technical books than 
any part of England, and the manufacturing 
portions of Lancashire and Yorkshire are also 
buyers of technical manuals. 

No doubt, after all, the chief requirement 
of railway travellers is fiction, but I am in- 
formed that the sale of “ yellow-backs,” by 
which we must understand shilling and two- 
shilling novels, of whatever tint, has been 
greatly interfered with by the popular shil- 
ling and sixpenny magazines. Some amus- 
ing inquiries are occasionally received at the 
bookstalls ; as when, for instance, a person 
recently asked for a pamphlet published by 
“The Society for the Promotion of the 
Drink Traffic.” Another—but he was surely 
making fun of the clerk in charge—gravely 
ordered “The Life of Adam’s Grandfather.” 

The magnitude of this great undertaking 
is not easily grasped. Here, scattered over 
every part of the country, are more than 
six hundred bookstalls, each with its clerk in 
charge and his boy assistants; and four 
hundred sub-stalls. To supply the wants of 
all these distant centres, and efficiently to 
control their operations, must require vast 
resources, an admirably organised system, and 
great ability in those who are at the head of 
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affairs. Some idea of what the system is 
may be gained from the following particulars. 
“For purposes of supervision, the country is 
mapped out into some six or eight districts, 
for each of which there is a travelling super- 
intendent ; and the bookstalls are grouped 
in such a way that the money transactions 
between each of them and the head office 
always pass under the eye of the same chief 
clerk. Again, they are all graded according 
to a rough scale of their importance ; and to 
each bookstall, according to its grade, are 
new publications distributed. A guinea 
book of travels, for instance goes only to 
those in classes i. and ii. ; a popular novel, 
when reduced to six shillings, goes down as 
far as class v. ; the yet smaller stalls hardly 
rise above two-shilling literature. But, in 
the main, the bookstall clerk is responsible 
for his own affairs. He gets a weekly list of 
all new publications and requisitions what 
he thinks he will be able to sell. If; on the 
one hand, he is too timorous, his own com- 
mission suffers ; if, on the other, he is over- 
sanguine, he will have to return unsold an 
undue proportion, and then he will get a 
warning from head-quarters to draw in his 
horns.” 

From this it will be seen that not only 
are the most distant bookstalls kept in con- 
stant touch with the London centre, but that 
the remotest districts of the country are 
promptly made acquainted with the newest 
and best literature—within a certain range— 
as they could scarcely be by any other 
means ; for whilst comparatively few persons 
in any town may have the opportunity of 
seeing these books in the shops of local 
booksellers, almost every one is frequently at 
the railway station where the publications in 
question are always displayed for their inspec- 
tion. 

It may occur to some to ask what evidence 
the bookstalls furnish as to the improvement, 
or otherwise, of the literary tastes of the 
community. Perhaps such evidence can 
scarcely be regarded as conclusive, inasmuch 
as the very nature of the bookstall business 
makes it inevitable that the sales should be 
mostly in the lighter class of literature. 
Even the most intelligent and studious 
readers will not be likely to provide them- 
selves at the beginning of a railway journey 
with literature that will lay any tax upon the 
intellectual powers. Moreover, the sales of 
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books as distinguished from magazines and 
sixpenny editions, are almost exclusively 
made to the wealthy section of railway 
travellers, and consequently consist mostly of 
the later Society novels. The opinion, how- 
ever, of those who have the best means of 
judging, is that the matter provided at book- 
stalls for readers is generally improving in 
tone, although there is much senseless 
rubbish tendered, which has to be held in 
check. It is satisfactory to know, therefore, 
that, for as much as it is worth, the evidence 
is encouraging. 

The remainder of this paper must be 
devoted to a brief notice of Messrs. Smith 
and Son’s Circulating Library, the importance 
and interest of which must not be judged by 
the brevity of the reference. 

In June 1860 the following announce- 
ment appeared in the Atheneum :—*“ Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son, taking advantage of 
the convenience afforded by their railway 
bookstalls, are about to open a subscription 
library on a large scale, something like that 
of Mr. Mudie. The bookstalls will, in fact 


become local libraries, small but select, with 
the immense advantage of hourly communica- 
tion by train, with a vast central library in 


London.” The enterprise was undertaken in 
response to the demand made by people 
living in remote rural districts for a supply of 
books on loan. As it called for a very 
heavy capital expenditure, and did not 
promise a very remunerative return, Mr. 
Smith had considerable misgivings as to the 
venture, but, acting on his invariable principle, 
that it was his business to supply what the 
public demanded, he went boldly forward. 
Characteristically, he remarked to one who 
expressed doubts as to the prudence of risk- 
ing so much: “God blesses all I touch. I 
think there must be some truth in the motto 
on my father’s seal— Deo non fortuna 
Jretus.”* 

It was soon evident that Mr. Smith had 
not misinterpreted the demand. Subscribers 
were rapidly enrolled, and the library grew 
to large proportions. Its catalogue to-day— 
a goodly octavo of about sixty pages—com- 
prises the titles of more than 12,000 separate 
works, and there are some 300,000 volumes 
in circulation amongst the many thousands of 
subscribers who are resident in every part of 
the country, from the Land’s End to Berwick- 

* Freighted by God, not by fortune. 
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upon-Tweed. It would not become me 
here to enter upon any invidious comparisons 
between the two great libraries of Smith and 
Mudie. Both, practically, circulate the same 
literature and, as I have said, they have very 
largely the same purpose, The great dis- 
tinction between the two consists in the 
machinery by which they are respectively 
worked. On which side lies the balance of 
advantage to subscribers depends upon many 
circumstances, and can only be determined 
by the requirements of each case. It must, 
however, be an immense gain to country 
subscribers to have their books conveyed to 
and fro without any cost of carriage to them- 
selves. Whatever books are ordered—and 
they may, if it is desired, be changed every 
day—are delivered free to the nearest book- 
stall. When we are told that the aggregate 
weight of the books so conveyed along the 
various lines amounts to. nearly five hundred 
tons a year, it is easy to form our own con- 
clusions, both as to the outlay entailed upon 
the firm, and the immense amount of busi- 
ness done in this department. 

At the head of this branch is Mr. W. Faux, 
who has been more than forty years in the 
service of the firm, and for twenty-six years 
has held his present responsible position. 
That it is responsible is sufficiently obvious 
when we remember that with him alone rests 
the decision as to what books shall be put in 
circulation over the wide area covered by 
the library, and what the number subscribed 
shall be. Moreover, this decision has to be 
made before any reviews have appeared, or 
there has been any opportunity for the public 
to give its verdict about a book. Mr. Faux 
has therefore nothing to guide him but the 
reputation of an author, or of a publishing 
house ; and the instances are not few which 
have proved that even these dafa cannot 


always be safely trusted. Beyond this, it is 
necessary that one in such a position should 
possess a certain instinct which Mr. Faux 
himself compares to that which “the news- 
paper man must have for estimating the value 
of news, or the jeweller for telling in a 
minute the value of a piece of jewellery sub- 
mitted to him. It is an instinct born of 
experience with an initial love of literature, 
and, if possible, the presence of no sort of 
hobbies or prejudices about books.” 

It is neither complimentary nor comfort- 
ing to the readers of a paper to be told at 
the conclusion how much that is interesting 
might have been said if space had permitted ; 
and such a statement is apt to excite no little 
irritation against the writer. I am neverthe- 
less compelled, in justice to the firm whose 
enterprises have been referred to, to risk in 
this way the displeasure of my readers. Not 
only has but little been said compared with 
what might have been in regard to matters 
of interest connected with the two branches 
of this great business that have been dealt 
with, but no reference whatever has been 
made to the News Department, which is the 
largest of all. Nor has it entered into the 
purpose of the paper to tell how Messrs. 
Smith and Son are also booksellers in the 
ordinary sense, bookbinders, printers and 
lithographers, and advertisement agents and 
contractors. I have been concerned only to 
show something of what they have done by 
their Bookstalls and Circulating Library for 
the dissemination of the best literature and 
so for the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of the people of this country ; all of 
which is to be traced to the initiation of a 
young man of twenty-one, endowed with 
high business capacity and guided, from the 
beginning of his career to the end by the 
fear of God. 
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our time has 

met withsuch 

opposition as 
gas-lighting, and cer- 
tainly none has made 
greater progress. 

We, who live in this 
luxurious age, can 
scarcely conceive how 
many blessings we en- 
joy which were denied 
our forefathers, surely 
not one of the least 
being the protection to 
a great extent of our 
lives and property, by . a 
the better’ illumination "te oa 
of our streets. » ea 

In olden times the 
only light to be derived outside 
the houses was that from the 
watchman’s fire-pot or “cresset,” 
which he carried on a long pole, 
as he marched periodically from 
street to street, calling out the 
hour of the night. Until the last year 
of the reign of Charles II., when Heming 
contracted to supply a lamp before every 
tenth house, London was left in profound 
darkness (except during the watchman’s 
visit), and infested at night by gangs of law- 
less men, armed with bludgeons, pistols and 
other weapons, making it dangerous for the 
inhabitants to go out after dusk, so many of 
those who ventured being robbed, wounded 
or murdered. 

Even so late as 1716 the lighting of 
London was only provided for by an enact- 
ment, “that all housekeepers shall on every 
dark night, #2, every night between the 
second night after each full moon and the 
seventh night after each new moon, hang 
out one or more lights, with sufficient cotton 
wicks, that shall continue to burn from 6 P.M. 
till 11 P.M., on the penalty of one shilling.” 

In 1736 we read the light of the whole of 


. the City of London was supplied by one 


lamps. There- 
fore we can well 
imagine how 
welcome to the 
people must 
have been the 
discovery ofgas 
and the appli- 
cation of it to 
street-lighting. 














THE WASHERS AND GAS-HOLDERS 


The existence of an inflammable air as a 
“ natural” production has been known from 
a period of great antiquity. It was observed 
to issue spontaneously from fissures in the 
earth, and has been employed in such 
situations as a source of light and heat 
both in ancient and modern times. But 
the “artificial” production of an inflam- 
mable air from coal is first mentioned in a 
letter by the Reverend Dr. John Clayton of 
Kildare, to the Honourable Robert Boyle, 
who died in the year 1691. In this letter, 
published in the “Philosophical Transac- 
tions” for 1739, he states that he distilled 
coal in a close vessel, and obtained abund- 
ance of gas, which he collected in bladders 
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and afterwards burnt for the amusement 
of his friends. Other experimenters, among 
whom Bishop Watson is con- 
spicuous, followed Dr. Clayton, 
and the properties of coal gas, 
and the method of preparing 
it, thus became 
well. known to 
chemists. It was 
only, however, es- 
teemed as a philo- 
sophical curiosity 
until the year 1792, 
when it attracted 
the attention of 
Murdock, an en- 
gineer then residing 
at Redruth in Corn- 
wall. In that year 
he erected a little 
gasometer and appa- 
ratus, which pro- 
duced gas enough to 
light his own house 
and offices. In1797 
he put up a simi- 
lar apparatus in 
Ayrshire, and in 
the following year 
he was engaged to 
light the factory of 
Messrs. Boulton & 
Watt, at Soho, near 
Birmingham, where 
he continued to 
experiment, with 
occasional interruptions, until the year 1802. 
It does not appear, however, that much 
attention was excited by these first efforts of 
gas-lighting except among a very few scien- 
tific individuals, until the general illumina- 
tion at the Peace of Amiens afforded an 
opportunity for a more brilliant display. On 
this cccasion the front of the factory of 
Messrs. Boulton & Watt was brilliantly 
lighted up by the new method, and it at 
once attracted the wonder and admiration of 
every one who saw it. All Birmingham 
poured forth to view the spectacle, and 
strangers carried to every part of the country 
an account of what they had seen. It was 


spread about everywhere by the newspapers, 
easy modes of making gas were described, 
and it became the fashion to distil coal in 
tobacco-pipes, at the fireside. 

XXXVI—34 
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MACHINE FOR CHARGING AND DRAWING 


In the course of the years 1803 and 1804 
the Lyceum Theatre in London was lighted 
with gas, and in 1807, Pall Mall was the first 
street to be so illuminated. 

In 1810, by the exertions of a Mr. Winsor, 
a company was formed for supplying London 
with gas, but it struggled for some time with 
the difficulties of inexperience and public 
prejudice, and was a source of loss to many 
individuals, but at length most of these 
difficulties were overcome, and the system 
was put into practice for the first time on 
Westminster Bridge, on the last night of the 
year 1812. So rapid now became the pro- 
gress of this new mode of illumination, that 
in the course of a few years it was adopted 
by all the principal towns of the kingdom for 
lighting streets as well as shops and public 
edifices. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE MANUFACTURE OF GAS 


Awful consequences were predicted by 
antiquated alarmists from the extensive use 
of gas in London. It was to poison the air 
and blow up the inhabitants. It was gener- 
ally assumed that the pipes conveying gas 
would be hot and apt to produce conflagra- 
tion, and people touched them cautiously for 
fear of being burnt. 

In private dwelling-houses, therefore, it 
found its way more slowly, partly from an 
apprehension of danger, and partly from the 
annoyance which was experienced in many 
cases, through the careless and imperfect 
manner in which the service pipes were at 
first fitted. It was also deemed injurious to 
delicate furniture, it was thought to cause 
headaches when used in closed apartments, 
and above all it was dirty, and had a most 
unpleasant smell. 

Science, however, has not been deaf to 
these complaints urged against the obnoxious 
qualities of her gift. By means of the joint 
labours of the chemist, and the practical 
engineer, all reasonable objections have been 
long ago removed, and the art is now so per- 
fected in our best gas-works, that it is doubted 
whether much remains to be discovered, either 
for simplifying the process, or improving the 
quality of the product. 

In addition to its greater economy, gas- 
light may also be pronounced safer than any 
other ordinary light. It produces no sparks, 
it cannot be carelessly placed in contact with 
bed-curtains, or substances easily ignited, 
and it requires scarcely any attention. It 
may be turned down in an instant to the 
most minute speck of flame, ready to be 
restored when necessary by the simple turn- 
ing of the stop-cock; and even when it 
escapes by the carelessness of an attendant 
or a defect in the fittings, it at once indicates 


the accident to the whole household by the 
disagreeable smell which it occasions. From 
the large quantity which must be mixed with 
air before it becomes explosive, it is next to 
impossible that an accident could occur in a 
ventilated apartment, even if the gas were 
allowed to escape on purpose, and as its 
smell so well indicates its presence in cellars 
or other confined situations where it may 
have escaped in quantity, from the acci- 
dental breaking or leakage of a pipe, the 
only thing to be avoided is the proximity of 
a light before the free admission of air. 

Mr. George Livesey, the chairman of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, in de- 
livering an address on the “ Manufacture of 
Gas” at the Goldsmiths’ Company’s Insti- 
tute last December, informed his hearers 
that it takes 12,000,000 tons of coal to 
supply the United Kingdom with gas every 
year, a large proportion of which, three-and-a- 
quarter millions, being used for London and 
the suburbs alone, therefore can we well 
understand that the work of lighting London 
is no easy matter, but perhaps we can best 
form an idea of the vastness of the under- 
taking, when we hear that the capital value 
of the three gas-works used for this purpose 
amounts to nearly £ 14,000,000. 

The gross cost of the manufacture of gas 
is about 1s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, the 
average price at which it is sold being 2s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. 

Although in a large way there are many 
practical difficulties to be surmounted in the 
manufacture of coal-gas, the operation is 
easily understood, it being merely a process 
of distillation. 

A quantity of coal is put into a retort, the 
temperature of which is about 2000° Fah. 
The gas resulting from the decomposition of 
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the coal passes through a pipe, leading from 
the retort to the receptacle prepared for it. 
A mass of coke remains of greater bulk, 
though less weight, than the coal first put in. 
Such is the theory of gas-making. The 
manner of putting it into practice is to be 
described. 

In the largest gas-works the coal is now 
seldom touched by hand, but mechanical 
power is mostly used to perform the work, 
which some years ago was wholly executed 
by manual labour. 

Each day the coal required to make the 
needed supply of gas is allowed to fall into 
revolving machines, which break it up to the 
necessary size. It is then raised and de- 
posited in other machines which travel along 
in front of the retorts, filling or charging them 
as they go. The charge for each retort is 
about 3 cwts., and these machines so work 
that they are able to fill 60 in an hour, the 
only labour requisite being that of turning on 
the power which actuates them. After the 
coal has remained in the retorts from four to 
six hours, other machines also worked by 
mechanical power pass along, and draw out 
the contents of the retorts, which is sent 
away to be piled up in some convenient place 
and sold as coke. 

The building containing the benches or 
sets of retorts in which the coal is distilled is 
called the “ Retort House.” The retorts are 
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made round, oval, or “D” shape, and con- 
structed of fire-clay, with cast-iron mouth- 
pieces and doors. The clay lasts from one 
and a half to four years, according to the 
quality of the material and the use to which 
it is put. 

The gas produced passes from the retorts 
by means of a vertical “‘ascending pipe,” a 
very short horizontal “ bridge pipe,” and a 
short descending “dip pipe,” the‘last of 
which dips to a slight extent below the over- 
flow level of the liquid in the “hydraulic 
main.” This main is a wide, tubular, closed 
reservoir of wrought iron placed above the 
retorts. It is first filled as fw as possible 
with tar-water. The products of distillation 
escape by an overflow pipe, into a tar well, 
from whence they are occasionally pumped 
out. The gas then undergoes a gradual 
process of cooling, accomplished by passing 
it through a series of vertical tubes, kept cool 
by exposure to the air. It is afterwards led 
to the “washer,” where it is passed in fine 
streams through water which dissolves the 
ammonia, &c. It is then scrubbed by being 
caused to ascend a lofty column, filled with 
coke or deal boards, down which water 
trickles. From thence it passes through 
numerous “ purifiers” containing lime, the 
last of which it leaves in what may be con- 
sidered a pure state, and at once passes into 
the gasometer, where it is stored for use. 
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** It passes through numerous ‘ purifiers’ containing lime” 
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The gasometer employed in gas works is 
a very large cylindrical vessel, closed at the 
top and open at the bottom. It is suspended 
by wire ropes or chains, in a tank filled with 
water, in which it rises and falls freely, being 
kept in its place by guide wheels. Two 
tubes pass under and through the water, 
reaching above its surface, into the hollow 
of the gasometer ; one of them comes from 
the purifiers to admit the gas into the gaso- 
meter, the other carries it off when wanted 
for use. 

The action of this part of the apparatus is 
easily understood ; when the gasometer is 
most exposed to view it is full of gas, which 
has no communication with the air, because 
the lower edge of it is under water. If now 
it be pressed downwards, which is effected 

lessening the counterbalancing weight, 
the gas will be forced through the pipe which 
is to convey it out, and which is left open 
for that purpose. When the gasometer 
reaches the bottom, only water remains, and 
it is ready to receive gas again, which is 
admitted through the other tube, the gaso- 
meter rising as more gas is supplied. In 
this way it is alternately filled and emptied. 
In most establishments there are many gaso- 
meters, some filling and others emptying. 
Some of these are now made so largely 
as to have a capacity of 10,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

Numerous other contrivances are used 
before the gas is carried to its destination, 
namely—a “ meter ” to measure it, a “ gover- 
nor ” to equalise the flow, a “pressure gauge” 
to indicate the resistance offered to its pas- 
sage, and a “tell-tale” to show the quantity 
manufactured. 

The quantity of gas charged for by gas 
companies was at one time regulated by the 
number and kind of burners employed, and 
the time they were allowed to burn, but this 
was everywhere found to bea most uncertain 
and unsatisfactory method of guessing the 
consumption by any individual. It is now 
obviated by the use of the meter, which is 
a very simple and ingenious instrument, 
invented by Clegg, and subsequently im- 
proved by Crosby. It consists of a hollow 
case of iron, containing an inner cylinder or 
drum, so constructed that the gas passing 
through it, by the pressure it receives at the 
gas-works, causes it to revolve on its axis, 
each revolution allowing a known quantity 
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of gas to pass through the water, with which 
the outer vessel is partially filled to the exit 
pipe, and as the revolutions are registered 
by wheel work and an index, the quantity 
of gas consumed is indicated with consider- 
able accuracy. It is usually examined quar- 
terly by an official employed by the gas com- 
pany, who charges the consumer according 
to the quantity indicated. 

When meters were first introduced, the 
price of gas in London was 15s. per 1000 
cubic feet, which was reduced in 1832 to 
12s., and as the demand became greater, 
further reductions were made from time to 
time. In 1843 it was 8s., in 1848 6s., in 
1850 5s., and now as we know, in some 
parts of London, the price charged is as low 
as 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The pipes which convey the gas are of 
course larger or smaller according to the 
number of burners which they supply. 

The street gas-pipes are laid in slightly 
inclined planes, and a vessel is placed at the 
bottom of each descent, to receive and carry 
off any deposit which would otherwise clog 
the pipes. 

Notwithstanding the confessed imperfec- 
tions of the system of coal-gas making, the 
evil odours which attach to the works, the 
yet more offensive exhalations given off from 
streets through which the main pipes are led, 
the destructive accidents which occasionally 
occur from gas explosions, and the heat and 
sulphurous fumes evolved during its com- 
bustion, not one of the numerous substitutes 
which have been proposed has been able to 
rival it, in any large town or city where coal 
is a marketable commodity. 

As against the system of electric-lighting, 
which is now being brought into competition 
with it, it may be already demonstrated that 
for busy thoroughfares, almost it may be said 
for open air lighting generally, as also for 
large halls and enclosed spaces, electric- 
lighting will in the near future supersede 
gas ; but that it will be equally available for 
domestic purposes is not yet so certain, and 
until it can be shown that a current may be 
subdivided practically without limit, that the 
supply can adapt itself to the demand, with 
the same ease that the pressure of gas is 
regulated, and that the lights can be raised 
and lowered equally with gas lights, till these 
and other conditions are satisfied, the disuse 
of gas-lighting is still very remote. 
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HEART OF OAK* 


A THREE-STRANDED YARN 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE AURORA AUSTRALIS 


HILST slowly sweeping the 
}} ice with the glass, I saw, or 
seemed to see when the 
lenses pointed a little to the 
eastward of south, a blue 
shadow of land in the air. 
I took my eye away from the telescope, and 
then the shadow was gone: I looked again 
through the glass and there it was, a dim, 
scarcely distinguishable, liquid dye whitening 
as it climbed till it melted in the azure. 

I very well knew that shadow must be 
land, probably one of the mountainous rocks 
of the South Orkneys, unless, indeed, it was 
the group which lies north-east of the South 
Shetlands, forming one of them in short; 
but I could not persuade myself that our 
drift to the westward had been so consider- 
able. I said to Miss Otway: 

“‘ Do you see a shadow in the air yonder ?” 

She looked, preserving the frown of an 
intense stare, and replied : 

“No, I see no shadow.” 

I directed the glass, she put her eye to it, 
and cried, quickly: ‘Yes, I see it.” 

“Tt is land,” said I. 

She looked eagerly at me, and said: 
“ Inhabited land ?” 

“ll not say so, but I believe they go 
sealing there. I’ve heard of whalers heaving- 
to and sending ashore.” 

“ For what?” 

* T don’t know.” 

I put away the glass and said: 

“ T’ve been afraid of that land, but when 
I think of it, best after all for us, Miss 
Otway, it should be there. Only how to 
come at it? What’s our drift and where 
are we? Shall we wash perhaps round 
yonder point of film clearing the whole 
blocking mass, to light may be upon some 
spouter crawling northwards from ten degrees 
lower south? Or, or. ” But I broke 
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off, for what was the good of conjecturing 
unless I could say something to bring a little 
of the poor girl’s heart into her eyes. 

On the chance of something lying hidden 
round a point of crystal I went forward, 
lowered the lantern, and ran the red flag 
aloft jack down. This done, I fetched a 
sextant from the captain’s cabin, and stood 
with Miss Otway in the shelter of the com- 
panion way waiting for the sun to cross his 
meridian, meanwhile searching the line of 
the ice, beholding the phantasy of a ship’s 
white sails over and over again, and con- 
versing with the girl. 

The sea came ridging steadily out of the 
north-west, the vast westerly swell of the 
mighty Southern Ocean pulsing through it 
in rounds so majestically regular, you didn’t 
notice the heave of it. I had never beheld 
a more glorious breast of ocean. All was 
dark blue sparkling billows, heads of froth 
tossing into silken veils upon the wind, a 
roaring, flashing scene, deep blue above 
looking down in its silence, and the ice 
southward, like a coast cut in ivory white, 
motionless, shining, coming and going as the 
hull sank and soared. 

I got an observation, and eagerly went 
below to work it out. Miss Otway followed 
me into the captain’s cabin and watched me 
whilst I calculated. I made the latitude 
sixty degrees, ten minutes south, and the 
longitude exactly forty-five degrees west. 
Then looking at the chart I judged that that 
shadow of land which was showing miles 
past the barrier of ice was some central 
mountain of Coronation Island, towering high 
4500 feet. I marked the hull’s place on the 
chart, and said: 

“This is where we are.” 

She peered, and, after a pause, exclaimed : 
“It is all desolation down here. Look how 
far we are off from Cape Horn. There is 
no nearer civilisation than the Falkland 
Islands—how many hundreds of miles dis- 
tant? Oh!” she cried, lifting her head 
and clapping her hand to her face, “if we 
could but hoist even a little sail to save 
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us from drifting to the ice and certain 
death.” 

“No,” I exclaimed, “‘ death’s not aboard 
yet, not even in sight. Sixty degrees 
south! The whalers make nothing of that. 
The Great Circle carries you lower;” but I 
would not add, “ not here.” 

Then my eye going to a bookshelf I spied 
a volume which I pulled down quickly, It 
was a Directory to these seas. I searched 
the pages, and putting my finger upon a 
paragraph said : 

“See here now, Miss Otway, men have 
visited this land, they have named it, sur- 
veyed it, sounded round about it, described 
it. Where one has been others may venture. 
Look at this,” and I read: “ At daylight, on 
the morning of the 12th of January, 1823, 
we saw some pigeons, and at six o’clock 
perceived the east end of the islands of 
South Orkneys bearing west by south, distant 
about eleven leagues. We carried all possible 
sail to get under the land, but the wind 
soon became light and left us almost at the 
mercy of a heavy swell in the midst of ice 
islands, which made our navigation truly 
hazardous.” 

“Their ship had masts and sails,” she ex- 
claimed, “and was under command.” 

I read on, eager to learn all the book could 
tell me. 

“ Being now close under the land, I sent 
a boat for each vessel to explore them. We 
continued to tack the vessels about in a bay. 
The icebergs, which form in the bays in 
winter and break away in the summer, now 
produced so much drift ice that we had fre- 
quently to tack ship to avoid striking it.” 

“That’s it!” she cried, “ their ship was 
under command.” 

I proceeded: “This coast is, if possible, 
more terrific in appearance than South 
Shetland. The tops of the islands for the 
most part terminate in craggy, towering 
peaks, and look not unlike the mountain 
tops of a sunken island. The loftiest of 
these summits, towering up to a point, I 
denominated Noble’s Peak. This peak, in 
a clear day, may be seen at the distance of 
fifteen leagues.” 

“ Ts that the shadow?” she asked, 

* Possibly.” 

*‘ Oh, look at the book, Mr. Selby, and see 
if it says that the island’s inhabited.” 

“It’s not inhabited,” I answered. 


Then I stood with my finger upon the 
page musing upon the brief account. There 
was little to interest outside of what I had 
read aloud: the rest told of bearings and 
distances and what had been brought up by 
the lead. 

“ But,” said I, looking at the girl, “we 
are not stranded yet. That we’ve drifted 
south is sure: but how much westing has 
there been in this tumbling drive? Here’s 
all about the currents shown here,” and I 
turned the leaves of the book and read: 

“¢Ten miles south of Cape Horn the 
ocean stream flows east-north-east, half to 
one mile in thehour.’ That should be good 
for us. Let this wind shift south or west 
and the swell and the run of the sea wil 
drive the hulk out of sight of the barrier.” 

But I had something more to do just 
then than talk, basing chat on small hope 
and weak conjecture ; I saw to the fire in 
the stove, then went on deck to sound the 
well ; the pump was hard frozen as before. 
I freed it and got a cast and found that no 
water had drained in since I last sounded. 
I’ll not swear to an inch or two, but the 
depth was quite unimportant, and after re- 
adjusting the pump I took the glass for 
another long look at the ice. 

It was land, sure enough, at the back of 
the barrier; the pearly blue shadow stood a 
clear shape in the lens, and I seemed to see 
it now with my bare sight when I looked a 
little away to right or left of it. I carefully 
took its bearings, also the bearings of certain 
defined features of what I call the barrier, 
though, as I have said, it was a length of dis- 


‘ located stuff full of yawns and wide winding 


openings with a menace of the revelation of 
many grotesque mighty shapes, startling 
miracles of form beyond the reach of the 
dreams of fever, should we be set close. 
There was a sort of salt sparkle upon the 
range in some places; and now, whilst 
looking over the side, I saw, streaming up 
the slant of a surge, a pistol-shot distant, a 
mass of the giant kelp of these waters: but 
I observed no birds, nothing more than the 
kelp to hint at the meaning of that distant 
shadow in the air. 

It was miserable that I could not get the 
least idea of our drift save by waiting and 
watching, which presently became a sort of 
anguish. I sought but could nowhere find 
the deep-sea lead or certainly I should have 
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dropped it over the side, taking my chance 
of its finding bottom, and lying there to 
show by the angle of the line into what 
quarter of the sea we were drifting—whether 
we were making straight for the heart of the 
range, or laterally rolling towards the south- 
western extremity of the ice. 

The weather continued of a clear cold 
splendour, the horizon sharp-edged against 
the sky as the rim of a tumbler: the sea ran 
hard in spiteful foaming slopes which kept 
on shouldering the hulk dead to leeward, 
and within an hour the growth of the ice 
told me we were closing it; in fact by the 
bearings I had taken I saw that the drive of 
the hull was as fair for the heart of the bar- 
rier as if she was being steered for it! 

What was to be done? I had been cast 
in my time in many situations of peril, yet 
had never known myself despairful even in 
the blackest hour of my troubles: but I own 
my heart fell now, my spirits sank, hope 
died when I looked at those leagues of 
horizon of ice and reflected upon my help- 
lessness. Could I have summoned the help 
of but another pair of hands I might have 
made some desperate effort with capstan and 
leading-blocks to cap the stump of the fore- 
mast with another height of spar, and get a 
jib stretched that her head might pay off, 
and bring her under some sort of control to 
enable me to thread the waterways betwixt 
the bergs. But single-handed I could do 
nothing. There was no height of foremast 
for the setting of any sort of rag that would 
round her head off, and keep her before it, 
I mean in a fashion to hold her responsive 
to the helm. . - 

When I made the discovery that the hull 
was setting dead on to the ice, Miss Otway 
was in the cabin boiling some cocoa for a 
scrambling afternoon meal; she came up 
while I stood swaying on the heave of the 
plank, my arms tightly folded, my eyes 
rooted to the ice; instantly it was as clear 
to her as to me whither our drift was tending, 
and she uttered a low cry as though she had 
been struck. 

The mere sight of her, however, did me 
good—it quickened perception of my obli- 
gations as a man. Her face was white as 
the foam over the side: her pale lips 
moved, but the shrill wind sheared with icy- 
edge through her words as they came to her 
lips. She sent a blind staggering glance 
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round the western and northern sea line, 
and knitting her face into a look of resolu- 
tion, she said : 

“Tt is God’s will. But, Mr. Selby, it is a 
dreadful death to die.” 

‘*] am pleased when you look so,” said 
I, “but not when you speak so. It is 
God’s will as you say. But what is that 
will? What’s to be our fate? Look how 
those ‘blue shadows in the ice open and 
widen. The bergs appear close together ; 
hundreds of fathoms separate them in 
reality, and if we are to drift into the huddle 
why shouldn’t we scrape through ?” 

“To where ? ” 

“To where? ... There may be open 
water beyond and a ship.” 

“No! no! land,” she cried, “land! 
See the shadow of it. It was visible in the 
telescope only a little while ago: now I see 
it like a foaming cloud. It will be all ice to 
the rocks, and some break will let us in, and 
we shall drift deep and be locked up and 
left—and left——” 

And now she could scarcely articulate for 
some spasm in her throat, and her poor 
white face was all. awork with the horrors of 
her imagination. 

It made me sullen to hear her, she 
reasoned so well, beyond any trick that I 
had for cheering her. 

“‘We must wait and hope,” said I: “ we 
are not in the ice yet: there may come a 
ship.” 

And, setting my teeth, I swung the glass 
out of its brackets fiery with some passing 
mood of wrath, born of hopelessness and 
helplessness ; for no sailor will stand at ease 
and be deserted by his spirit as a man 
whilst there is a chance for life, though it 
be dim as a corposant in a burst of wet 
squall; but put him in my place—as I then 
was—aboard a dismasted hull, rolling to her 
waterways in a steady pouring sea, a doom 
of ice filling the horizon to leeward: how 
should a sailor act as a man then save by a 
stony endurance that sounds gallantly if you 
call it heroic fortitude ? 

But the girl had boiled some cocoa; it 
waited ; so 1 begged leave to hand her below 
out of the ceaseless how] of the ice-charged 
wind. Yet neither of us stayed long. She 
could not eat, and for my part “twas as 
much as I could do to gulp down the 
steaming cocoa, good as it was. 
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I believe the sun set soon after two ; the 
sky was everywhere of a wild crimson, 
flashing gorgeously where the luminary was ; 
the sea came running in hard green lines, 
out of the splendour; then the ice was a 
wonderful scene indeed, delicately tinctured 
as it was with the redness; the shadow of 
the land hung afar in a dim, pink cloud, 
but though the barrier had been plain in 
view for some while I could not swear that 
within the last hour we had sensibly closed 
it. This gave me a little hope, though I 
didn’t know why: I bade Miss Otway note 
it and she agreed with me—she had a sailor’s 
eye for atmospheric distance—that the ice 
looked no nearer than it had within the 
past hour. 

“Can we be in the grip of a westerly 
current?” thought I. Then, before the 
blaze faded in the west, I hauled down the 
flag and hoisted the burning lantern, for the 
delicate figures of the ice in the remote 
recesses, where the film of it died out, were 
so cheating in their likeness to ships lifting 
canvas and heading for us, that I could not 
persuade myself but one must prove a vessel, 
if not now, then presently. 

I obliged Miss Otway to go below when 
the night fell. It was too cold for her. She 
was like to freeze to death. The ice loomed 
as a range of snow-covered cliff to leeward ; 
it showed of a savage and deadly paleness 
under the stars which sheeted down weakly 
to it, though here and there one brighter 
than the rest glowed like a lighthouse 
lantern on some faint point. It was a 
wonderfully brilliant night, however, no 
moon that I remember, but overhead the 
larger stars had the rich tremble you see in 
the tropics; I had never seen such a field 
of brilliants, the star-dust hovered like mist, 
and the height of the sky that night was 
awful to my solitary gaze. 

At about eight o’clock we were as I 
reckoned about five miles distant from the 
nearest elbow of the ice. But though a tall 
sea still ran giving the hull the lofty motions 
of a stately dancer, the wind was sensibly 
taking off. A frightful time was this! for if 
the hull struck on the hurl of such a surge 
as still roared under us, she would go to 
pieces in the twinkling of an eye. I was 
constantly looking over the side reckoning 
to find us setting on to some detached mass 
of drift stuff, flat, but not the less deadly for 
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being awash, but saw none. Suddenly I 
perceived a light upon the horizon right 
over the bows. I fancied my vision deceived 
me, that the trend of the ice was not as I 
imagined it to be in that darkness, that the 
light was some burning mountain far past 
the barrier, and that a shift of wind or 
change of stream or tide had altered the 
bearings: this I conceived and_ rushed 
headlong for a bullseye which I flashed 
upon the compass; but no! the indications 
were as before. 

What then was that light ahead? Miss 
Otway had followed me when I fled up the 
companion steps with a lighted bullseye. 

‘“‘ What is it?” she cried. 

‘*What’s that?” I exclaimed, pointing 
ahead in the starlight. 

But now, looking, I beheld a luminous 
arched cloud; it soared, always arched, in- 
creasing in brightness till the brow of it 
stood about twenty degrees above the 
horizon ; the brightest of the stars shone 
wanly through it; then whilst we watched, 
flashes of fire, darting like lightning leapt 
from it: they changed into spiral columns 
of the brilliance of sunlight, scores of them, 
and they went twisting and streaming out of 
the cloud with the /ook of the rush of the 
Milky Way to the zenith, whirling and winding 
their strands of fire into a very rope of flame 
whose end seemed to search the furthest 
star-dust. This wonderful, beautiful, sublime 
scene of joyous, dancing, inwreathing lights 
faded, but was quickly followed in the same 
quarter where the fiery curved cloud had 
shone, by rich straw-coloured arches of flame, 
linking and sinking and soaring, changing 
on a sudden into a vast spread of light, 
exactly fan-shaped, and jewelled with colours 
manifold as the rainbow as though it re- 
flected some giant prism. 

“‘ What is it?” said Miss Otway, standing 
close beside me and speaking in a voice 
subdued by awe and astonishment. 

“The Aurora Australis,” I answered, 
knowing it must be that. 

We lost all sense of time in watching. In 
some of the sublimest brightness of that 
show of fire it was as though the heaven of 
God were opening ; one held one’s breath, 
not knowing what the next revelation would 
be, what spectacle of winged spirit-shapes 
would glance upon one’s mortal vision out 
of those chasms of splendour which looked, 
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with the glory that burned in them, to have 
been cloven to the very Throne. 

“‘ Mark this!” I cried, and as I spoke—the 
vast fan of light then fading and no more 
lightning-like fire leaping—the wind that 
had been a fresh breeze dropped as if by 
magic; the sky over the bows darkened 
into its night of stars; the sea fell into a 
sloppy tumble, and within a quarter of an 
hour the hull was rolling quietly upon the 
long wide swell of these seas with so oil-like 
a calm upon the steady run of the folds, that 
close to our port quarter I watched the 
image of a bright star lengthen and shrink 
as it rode, till, but for the intense dead cold 
of the atmosphere, you would have thought 
yourself becalmed near the Line. 

“We may drift north and go clear after 
all,” said I, taking the lighted bull’s-eye out 
of the companion and looking at the 
binnacle by it. 

“ Do you hear the thunder?” said Miss 
Otway, following me. 

I listened ; it was not thunder but the 
crackling of ice. There was no roar of sea, 
no howl of gale now to kill that sound; it 
rolled up through the night from the south- 
ward in bursts and shocks like explosions of 
heavy artillery; it swept over the smooth 
swell which looked like smoking grease as 
the huge rounds noiselessly floated eastward, 
and it sounded as though a thunderstorm 
were raging over the ice. 

And still that brief peace that was in the 
night, spite of the distant thundering of the 
ice, was a wonderful refreshment to the 
spirits after the ceaseless rush of the surge 
to the side, and the steady roar of the gale 
on high shrieking as it split upon the barbs 
of ice the length of bulwarks bristled with. 
More; a change of weather might now 
happen to drive us northward to drift us 
clear of the bergs at all events, and so 
extend our chance of being fallen in with 
and rescued. 

I stayed on deck till after nine watching 
anxiously for any signs of a change of 
weather. Miss Otway came and went; she 
was restless and fearful, but the frost in the 
night wind was too stinging to allow her to 
remain long above. When I went into the 
cabin I left the hull rolling slowly upon a 
swell of the sea polished as ebony; nay, so 
glass-like was that swollen mirror that all 
about us the water was sprinkled with the 


images of stars, with one ice-like wake 
swinging like a pendulum as the silver of it 
seemed to sink. 

I mixed a tumbler of hot rum and sat 
down before the stove to smoke a pipe with 
the young lady’s consent; there was a good 
stock of tobacco, cigars, and a little collec- 
tion of pipes in the cabin that had been 
occupied by Captain and Mrs. Burke. Our 
talk you will suppose was all about our situa- 
tion. I assured her there was little to fear 
saving the ice ; and talked—the thing then 
coming into my head—of a sailor who had 
gone sealing for three years with one Captain 
Smyley: this same skipper having spent 
nearly half a century betwixt the river Plate 
and the South Shetlands. 

‘“‘ These waters are plentifully frequented,” 
said I. ‘A century ago in such a case as 
this we shouldn’t have had much to hope 
for. What was to come? In half a year a 
score of yellow, humpbacked, round bowed 
waggons blowing away under bladder-like 
sails, with topmasts struck and nothing but 
the log to tell the longitude—that was about 
the sum of the navigation. There was no 
Australia then; nothing but a Western 
American coast yielding a four months’ 
saunter from Acapulco to the Philippines— 
wonderful that they should have ever got a 
Spaniard to face the ice down here.” 

“ Did they ?” 

‘‘ Why yes ; they sent treasure to Europe 
in galleons named after saints, and when 
they saw a waterspout they held up their 
swords as crosses and bade the thing in 
Latin be off.” 

“Ships were as safe then as they are 
now,” said she, pulling off a thick glove and 
toasting her hand on which sparkled a 
diamond or two. ‘ Why should this vessel 
have been dismasted? What progress is 
there to boast of when you think of this 
hull? Can’t they plant masts which will 
keep erect ?” 

«Had that been, you and all others who 
were here when the squall struck you would 
be deeper under water than the fangs of the 
biggest iceberg afloat,” I answered, with a 
half smile at her eager gravity, as though 
there were nothing to interest us now but 
shipbuilding ! 

‘If my life is preserved I'll never go to 
sea again,” she said. 

“ You'll have had enough of it.” 
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“TI came for my health and it seems I 
have come to die.” 

‘** Has your health improved ?” 

“ Yes—perhaps. I don’t feel whilst I 
talk as if the voyage had done me much 
good.” 

“ You'll write an account of these experi- 
ences when you return, and the Queen will 
send for you that she may see and converse 
with as wonderful a heroine as ever flourished 
in her reign.” 

«‘ What have I done to be a heroine ?” 

I knocked the ashes out of my pipe and 
turned to lift the tumbler of grog that was 
yet half full; when my hand was arrested as 
though paralysed by an extraordinary noise, 
smooth, fierce, seething. I listened a 
moment, then sprang to the companion 
steps. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE THICK OF IT 


My instant belief was we were foul of ice, 
scaling some side of crystal mountain 
smooth as though chiselled. But when I 
opened the companion door I was nearly 
flung to the bottom of the steps by a very 
volcanic shock of gale, white as a cloud 
with snow and hail. I sprang again and 
gained the deck, and shutting the door got 
to leeward of the companion. 

A furious Cape Horn squall was blowing 
over the ocean in smoke, from what quarter 
I had to find out. The still scene of star- 
light night and sluggish rolling ocean was 
vanished. Already with the magical swift- 
ness of the weather of these regions a sea 
was got up and beginning to race and foam. 
There was nothing to see. The night was 
blind with howling storm. When I had left 
the deck there was not so much as a rag of 
cloud to be seen in the sky; and now it 
was blowing a whole gale, which looked to 
boil with the snow that fied with it and 
everywhere it was of a midnight black- 
ness. 

The rush of the wind was over the port 
quarter ; but then the hull would be slewing 
for the trough, and how her head was when 
I had gone below I could not have told. 
Keeping this bearing of the wind in mind, I 
rushed to the cabin, picked up the burning 
bull’s-eye, and springing to the captain’s 
berth, darted the flame on to the tell-tale, 
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and saw that this squall or gale was out of 
about south-south-west. 

When I took my eyes from the compass, I 
saw Miss Otway standing white as milk in 
the doorway. 

“« What is it?” she asked. 

“ A heavy squall—perhaps the first of a 
gale; but that,” said I, with a flourish of 
the bull’s-eye to the compass, “ gives us 
good news ; we shall blow clear of the ice! 
The wind is sou’-sou’-west. What do you 
say to that?” and forcing the noise of a 
jolly laugh, I came out of the berth, and 
hooked up the bull’s-eye ready to my hand. 

We had seen the ocean all day long, clear 
of ice north and east; icebergs we knew 
were there, but their summits had settled, 
our drift had put leagues betwixt them and 
us; therefore I was not immediately fearful 
—on the score of ice, I mean. But if it 
was going to blow as hard as I had just now 
felt it, what was to become of the hull? 
Such fury and weight of wind must speedily 
raise the seas into cliffs, and then God 
knows how it would fare with the sheer 
hulk with not a rag nor the means of 
stretching a rag to enable her to look up to 
it, to shoulder it off with her bow, to lie 
hove to in short as a ship should. 

In an hour, the dance was wild even to 
madness, my own brains reeled to it; sick I 
was not in the sense of nausea. Was it sick- 
ness of soul then? But I recollect that 
many times when the hull fell off the top of 
a sea into the valley, sliding as though she 
was shooting off some Niagara-like edge, 
a horrible feeling of faintness and prostration 
attended the descent. Never before had I 
suffered so at sea, but then never before 
had I been tossed in a dismasted hull in 
a gale of wind sixty degrees south. 

Miss Otway lay almost lifeless. I shored 
her up on a couch by backs of chairs which 
I lashed ; I heaped clothes from her bed 
on her and got hot brandy for her, and 
encouraged her as best I could. There 
was nothing to be done on deck. ‘The sea 
was flying in white sheets over the waist 
and forecastle; the glare of the brine 
breaking close aboard showed you the snow ; 
but looking around was like staring into a 
well. 

It was a strange sort of snow too that fell. 
Once in the cabin I took notice of it on my 
coat ; it was in small grains, round as shot, 
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of a sizé from mustard-seed to buckshot; 
a dry, pure white ; not hail. 

But two hours after the gale began the 
snow ceased and the wind lessened: I 
watched from the companion way and ob- 
served but little water flying athwart. 
With such observations I was forced to be 
satisfied, and spent the hours in the cabin, 
keeping a fire in the stove, boiling a hot 
drink now and again for the life and support 
of it, tending Miss Otway, from time to time 
peering through the hatch where the iron 
sweep of the wind seemed to unflesh the 
face, wondering, for ever wondering, whether 
the next hurl would be followed by a crash 
of the side, and how long we should be in 
perishing when the hull split ? 

I should have imagined myself too anxious 
—nay, to put it plainly, too alarmed—to 
sleep, and it seemed that I went up many 
times to take a look around; and still I 
must have slept, for I started from my chair 
in a sudden terror of dream or noise, and 
with a lurch of the hull fell upon my knees, 
but was up instantly. 

The motion of the craft had changed ; 
the moment I had my wits I felt that the 
sea was pyramidal, which told me there had 
been a quite recent shift of wind. I cannot 
imagine anything more dislocating, more 
unnerving, more brain sickening than the 
leaps and rolls of the hull upon the sea 
that, by the movement, I knew was darting 
in almost perpendicular thrusts, spear- 
shaped billows lifting in ebon darts and 
daggers, and putting a frightful wildness 
into the flings of the fabric. 

Miss Otway lay with her eyes shut and 
seemed asleep; a small fire glowed in the 
stove and the lighted lantern swung in the 
centre of the cabin as though some invisible 
hand grasped it seeking to jerk it off its 
hook. I took the bull’s-eye and went on 
deck and found the wind a dry gale, but 
observed a thickness as of fog in it, but it 
was too dark to make sure. I staggered 
to the binnacle and saw the wind was 
blowing out of north again ; a cruel shift! 
I stared and smelt for ice, but saw no loom 
and tasted no more than the freezing cold- 
ness of the blast. 

What was the hour? I went below and 
found it half-past eight o’clock. Oh! what 
an interminable darkness was that. Where 
was the ice? It could not be far off. 


What and whither was our drift? I felt 
like a madman then. 

Miss Otway slept on. I believe it might 
have been an hour and a half after I had 
awoke that not knowing but that the poor 
young heart in her had been stopped by 
terror, or the delicate blood in her frozen, I 
stooped to view her face, the lamp burning 
dimly: she showed like a piece of ex- 
quisitely chiselled marble. I can’t tell why, 
but her whiteness seemed to my mood to 
exactly fit the bitterness of this time, the 
frost, the snow, the ice, the wild gale and 
foaming waters; was I as mad then as I 
had felt some time before, to bend over her 
and get a fancy of her into my head as 
a spirit of these wild and desolate parts ? 
Put yourself in my place and you'll not 
wonder to find your brow hot with fancies 
more desperately and tragically strange than 
such a crazy notion as this. 

She opened her eyes whilst I looked, and 
I stood erect with a sigh of relief, half 
turning to fling my cap down whilst I ran 
the iength of my sleeve along my forehead 
for the refreshment of the wet of the snow. 
She sat up and watched me whilst I saw 
in her face she was heeding the extravagant 
tumbling of the bull. 

“Tt seems to be blowing a gale,” she 
said. 

“ Ay,” said I, “but we're still alive. 
Feel these jumps; no empty cask could 
better them.” 

“‘ Will you remove these chairs that I may 
sit up ?” 

I did so. Whilst I knelt beside her to 
cast the lashings adrift she eyed me intently 
as though she would read my very brain ; 
she then sighed, but said nothing, and the 
road being clear she drew her feet out of 
the covering and sought to rise, but after a 
short struggle with the furious deck, sat 
again. 

I stood before the stove waiting for day- 
break, my eye glancing from one frothing 
cabin window to another and thence to the 
skylight. At last she said: 

*‘ You’ve a brave heart, Mr. Selby, but it 
can hold out no longer; I read despair in 
your face. Ifthe end is to come may it 
come quickly! You have behaved to me 
with a noble kindness. I can but thank 
you—I can but thank you,” and she held 
out her hand with her eyes full of tears. 
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I bowed my head over her hand; it was 
an excuse to fetch a breath or two, I would 
not just then trust myself to speak. Then 
said I: 

* [ll not disguise the truth: our situation 
is perilous, as God, who let us believe is 
watching over us, knows. But I should be 
no true man to feel the despair you tell me 
you read in my face. Daylight may find us 
a sight to hearten us.” 

She shook her head. 

“ Well, but don’t let your spirits die. If 
a wish could help us I’d be alone, if your 
safety was to be got at so small acost. But 
see, now, I'll run up on deck and let you 
know if there’s anything like the loom of ice 
about. It may prove all right with us, it 
may end in our lives being preserved.” 

But all the same with a heart as heavy as 
ever hers could be, I clawed my way to the 
companion steps for yet another stare into 
the blackness. 

It was not yet daybreak, but when some 
while after the faint grey light sifted through 
the blowing, swelling, roaring gloom, the 
sight struck to my very heart and I was sure 
we were doomed. The sea was running in 
hills of liquid lead; many clouds of mist 
were in the wind, and they blew athwart the 
hull like bursts of steam ; snow in places 
was rushing in horizontal lines out of dark 
low clouds flying southwards. Ice was all 
about us. The first object that dawn 
revealed, whilst I stood in the companion- 
way watching, was a mountain of ice on the 
bow; as features of it stole out, a snow- 
squall looked to have fouled a whole stack of 
pinnacles on the left of the berg; it was 
dark as smoke there, with snow whirling in 
a very maelstrom of froth-like whiteness ; 
the seas slipped their foam up its side to a 
height of fifty feet, and the brine flashed in 
clouds of crystals against the dull marble-like 
face which showed smooth as a wall through 
the haze and the whirl of flying vapour that 
shrieked athwart our decks to it. 

It was but one! I counted twenty coming 
and going amid the shadows of the squalls 
and flying masses of fog. You would have 
supposed that a fleet somewhere hidden 
were firing great guns, so thunderous was 
the splintering of those bergs majestically 
rocking their mighty masses. The nearest— 
that on the starboard bow—was about a 
mile off. Others showed to port and 
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astern ; one heap like an island darkened 
the haze on the port bow. The gale had 
apparently broken up the barrier and we 
were in the thick of the floating bodies. 

Miss Otway came to the foot of the 
companion steps and waited for me to make 
way for her: I stepped out and she as- 
cended the steps and looked round the sea, 
but in silence. Her face was hardened into 
stone by despair. Hours of suspense and 
grief, hours spent in the most awful kind of 
loneliness the imagination can figure, with 
the darkness of the spirit of death for ever 
upon her heart, had done their work with 
the poor young lady; sensation was dumb. 

And now there was nothing to do but 
await the end, come what might. I let her 
stand a little, looking, then taking her by 
the arm gently but firmly, conducted her 
below and seated her where she had lain 
during the night. I was resolved that my 
own despair should not be visible to her, 
and partly to cover myself, so to speak, and 
partly for the good of the thing, I boiled 
some coffee, and put food on the deck near 
the stove; but one looked at such a repast 
with the emotions of a malefactor to whom 
breakfast is served whilst the hangman 
waits. 

Whilst I was at this work she addressed 
me calmly : 

“There is no doubt I suppose that we 
shall strike the ice?” 

“‘ It’s not inevitable,” I answered. 

‘ If it happens shall we be better off down 
here than on deck ?” 

“ Let it happen,” said I. 

‘“‘ If we are to strike the ice,” she said, “I 
should wish to be drowned quickly. I 
would rather die at once than be thrown 
soaked on the ice to lie a little and freeze— 
it would take time—I fear the sufferings. I 
am not afraid of death—I wish it to be 
quick.” 

‘“‘ There’s no ice nearer than a mile that I 
can make out,” I said, then handed her a 
pannikin of coffee. ‘ Pray drink this.” 

She took it and raised it to her lips. 

“If the hull strikes, will it go to pieces 
instantly ?” she asked. 

“Who can tell? 


She might beach 


herself and find us a home till the berg 
floated north, where the smoke of our fire 
will be seen.” 

She sank into silence with her eyes fas- 
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tened upon the deck. When I offered her 
food she shook her head. My breakfast 
consisted of half a cup of coffee. 

Within a quarter of an hour I was on deck 
again, but the scene was the same as before, 
saving that the ice-mountain that had been 
upon our starboard bow was now right ahead, 
whilst on our starboard quarter, within per- 
haps half a mile, was a small island of ice, 
about sixty feet high, not before visible. The 
compass gave me the wind blowing steadily 
from one quarter. But then I could make 
nothing of bearings within three or four 
points on board a helpless hull, swinging in 
a high sea, with a send of her head when she 
was rushed out of a hollow that made me 
sometimes think she was going to give her 
stern to the weather. 

At one o'clock it was a savage and 
tremendous scene of warring waters and 
flying sky of soot, and giant forms of ice 
vanishing and reappearing amid headlong 
flights of wool-white vapour, and through all 
in deep notes ran the thunder of the surge- 
smitten frozen heights, with frequent rending 
and crashing noises of dislocation. I was 
now very sure that our drift was not less 
than three miles an hour and perhaps four ; 
this I gathered by observing a vast shape of 
ice that suddenly showed off the starboard 
bow. It was nearly a mile long, and I should 
think two hundred feet high. It was a 
grand, truly sublime ocean piece with its 
numerous lofty arches and caverns out of 
which the sea in recoil flashed in immense 
bursts of foam ; I spied the white wings of 
birds glancing upon it, but I had it not 
often very clear in sight, for the steam-like 
smother drove down at quick intervals, 
leaving some pale eminence gleaming on 
high against the whirl of the clouds, to 
vanish in some swift outfly of snow, so that 
the whole thing would be as completely gone 
to the eye as if it had sunk. 

But by staying and watching it as often as 
it emerged in whole or in part, I got at the 
rate of our drift ; it was quickly on our port 
bow with others, coming out of the thickness 
to leeward, all wild and terrific in that dull 
light of storm, with the glare of the leaping 
foam at their base, and their own ghastly 
stare through the rent curtains of cloud flying 
under the dark sky. 

Soon after two, when it was almost dark, 
I thought we were lost, for I saw the loom 
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of an iceberg right abeam to leeward, but 
whether it was God’s guidance of the devoted 
hull, or that the set of the long rolling sea 
ran a sort of sweep of tide round these 
floating islands, when we were within a 
musket shot of the mass, with an occasional 
shock of loose ice sounding through the 
hulk, our drift made a little departure ; I 
vow it was for all the world as though the 
fabric was alive and dreading her fate, avoided 
it, or as though she were under command 
with a cool and a critical eye for sea measure- 
ment at the helm. Certain it is we drove 
past clear; it might be that we owed our 
preservation to the rebound of the sea. 

It was almost black with the night when 
that berg was on our lee quarter, but I 
knew, by a sudden enormous roar of water, 
and by an indescribable hissing sound lasting 
for a few minutes as though a thousand 
locomotives were blowing off steam, that an 
immense mass of the island had fallen, not 
many ship’s lengths distant. 

A little after four in the morning whilst I 
sat in the cabin with Miss Otway, every 
instant expecting the hull to strike, her 
motions grew suddenly quiet. I felt her 
rise and fall upon a long swell, and knew 
instinctively by the feel of her that she was 
under the lee of something. 

I sprang to my feet and ran on deck. It 
was pitch dark, with a strange phantasmal 
glimmer on either hand, so vague, so in- 
determinable, I could not see it when I 
looked at it. The roar of the gale, the hiss 
and beat of the driven seas, came as from a 
distance. Thrice as high as the masthead 
of a ship sounded the low continuous thunder 
of the wind, as though it blew over mountain 
tops ; but down where we were it was calm. 
Icy gusts came in moans from half a dozen 
quarters. ‘The long, invisible heave was as 
rhythmic as the ocean pulse of swell. I 
understood we were embayed, and foresaw 
certainly now that our being stranded, or 
being hammered to pieces against the ice, 
was only a question of minutes. 

I went into the cabin with a loathing of 
life coming into me out of the sheer despair 
that was as frost on my heart, caring not a 
curse how it went, so sick I was of it all 
after the unendurable hours of watching and 
expectation I had passed through ; and then, 
again, I felt that whatever was to happen it 
was right I should be by the poor girl’s side: 
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not that it was in my power to eomfort her, 
not, indeed, if the hull went to pieces that 
I could be of the least use to her or myself, 
but I was company for her, and out of me 
she’d get some solace of companionship in 
what I reckoned these dying minutes of 
ours. 

“Has the wind fallen? Where are we?” 
she shrieked, as I approached her. 

‘We are embayed,” I answered. “We 
are got under the lee of something.” 

Just as I spoke those words a harsh, 
grating roar ran through the hull; the vessel 
trembled as though in the first throes of 
bursting. Another like roar succeeded; I 
felt the thrill of the scraping of the bilge 
and keel as the fabric was rushed by some 
pondrous heave of swell. Again! another 
huge thrust of the sea, another long roar of 
scraping keel and bilge, another quiver and 
thrill throughout the hulk as though every 
timber was straining ere flying to the shock 
of an explosion. She lay right over to 
starboard. The lamp swung and lay hard 
against the upper deck. Whatever was 
moveable I fetched away. So acute was 
the angle that Miss Otway, unable to main- 
tain her seat upon the couch, shot from it 
to me; but I was firmly planted, saw her 
coming, and received her so that she was 
not hurt, and with a vigorous swing I cleared 
and placed her breathless and moaning in a 
cleated armchair that stood close to where I 
sat. 

The blind, soft, thunderous thrusts of the 
sea continued. I heard the water in tons 
washing over the decks, but every time this 
happened a roar of grinding and scaling 
shook the hull as she was driven by the 
wash of the swell higher and yet higher. 
The companion was closed and no water 
descended. I knew by the noise of the sea 
that the hull lay broadside to the swing of 
the swell. I got out of my chair, but was 
heavily thrown, and could scarcely regain 
my feet, so extreme was the slant, and so 
completely did it pin me against the cabin 
wall. 

As regular as the rush of the floating 
folds was the thrust of them, and now I 
grew sensible that the heave was like to 
strand us high and dry, the job of it being a 
different labour than rocks or the grit of the 
beach of earth would have made, so greasy 
was the ice. The water poured over the 


decks every time the swell struck the hull, 
but in a little while I found each volume to 
be weakening in weight, and after the fabric 
had been driven in this grinding way in a 
sort of pulsing of blows, deafening with the 
bursts of the brine against the side, and 
over the decks, each onward slide grew 
shorter and shorter, until presently she lay 
without motion, with an occasional shudder 
running through her from the beat of the 
sea, but at intervals so varying as to persuade 
me she was fairly high and dry, and within 
the wash of the foam of the larger rollers 
only. 

But the list or angle was horrible. I was 
unable to move without going on all fours. 
I crawled in this wise to Miss Otway, and 
told her to remain where she was, not to 
attempt to stir lest she should break her 
neck, whilst I crept on deck to take a look 
at our situation if it was visible. 

“What has happened do you think?” 
she cried. 

“‘ We are stranded upon some beach of an 
ice island, I expect,” I replied. 

‘“‘ Hark to that!” she shrieked as a sudden 
sea smote the bilge and roared in foaming 
recoil. “If you go on deck you'll be 
washed away.” 

“T’ll see to it. That blow was weak. 
We have been thrust high. Feel what a 
desperate slope it is. I pray God no 
sudden shock of sea may launch us afresh.” 

With that I crawled to the companion 
steps, every bone aching like rheumatism 
with the contortions of my figure in my 
efforts to move. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


IMPRISONED 


I MIGHT have guessed there would be no 
more to see now, than when I had first 
looked. I stood in the companion with my 
head just out, holding the door as close shut 
as it would lie with my body in the way; 
and hardly had I put my head through when 
a whole green sheet of water tumbled over 
the port bulwarks and roared in a cataractal 
deluge, down the steep deck, boiling white 
through the wreckage of smashed bulwarks. 
I ducked, but not in time to stop a rush 
into the cabin. 

I guessed, by the uncommon blackness, 
that we were in a hollow betwixt high cliffs ; 
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I beheld an illusive paleness; the vague 
spectral faintness of rocks of ice or snow- 
covered acclivities on either hand; but no 
features of them were in the least degree 
discernible. I durst not let go of the com- 
panion to look over the side, but I judged 
by the deep hollow noise overhead that a 
strong gale still blew and from a distance 
came the strong coarse roaring of a high 
sea. 
Still the beat of the swell against the hull 
was not often now; which made me suspect 
it was no iceberg we had stranded on, but 
land, one of the New Orkneys or South 
Shetlands group, because the bating of the 
swell told that a tide ran, and I had read in 
that book about the South Atlantic in the 
cabin that the rise and fall of the tide down 
here was very considerable, that gales of 
wind often swelled the water high above its 
natural level, as was shown by the many 
skeletons of whales found lying twenty or 
thirty feet above high-water mark. 

But until the dawn broke nothing could be 
imagined: I closed the companion door and 
crawled back to where Miss Otway sat. 

She was so postured by the angle of the 
deck that she could not get out of her chair : 
she begged me to help her; I drew her out 
and held her until she had sunk upon the 
floor, and then I sat down beside her on the 
hard plank, the carpet having been rolled up 
and stowed away when the cabin was flooded 
in the outfly that had dismasted the Lady 
Emma. Not so much water as I supposed 
had tumbled down: it lay the length of the 
cabin wall and was fast draining off. 

“ Have you been able to see where we 
are ?” she exclaimed. 

“No. But though there’s no doubt we’ve 
beached on ice, I believe the land’s close 
aboard.” 

** What land ?” 

“Coronation Island, if any. That was the 
island in the way of our drift; we’ve been 
making a straight course of it.” 

We paused to hearken to a heavy flood- 
ing of water overhead ; but the blow that had 
sheeted the brine over the hull was as weak as 
a summer ripple is to an angry surge com- 
pared with the thumps which had driven us 
to where we now lay. 

“The sea will have made a clean sweep of 
ithe deck,” said she. 

“There was little to go. What but the 
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galley? ‘The companion has weathered it 
out, happily for us.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Selby, what can we now do? 
What is to become of us?” she cried with 
sudden hysteric passion of grief and terror. 

“We must find out where weare. Better 
here, anyway, than knocking about among the 
ice outside, with the prospect every next 
minute of being squashed into pulp. Oh, 
that was too terrible to have gone on bear- 
ing! The perpetual apprehension was like 
to have driven us overboard, mad. Why, 
this is peace—this is rest.” 

“‘ What a time ithas been! Whata time it 
is!” she cried. ‘“ When will the day break ? 
If we are upon an iceberg 5 

She was arrested by a second thunder- 
shock of water overhead, yet weak as a blow 
of the sea: though the hull trembled fore 
and aft. 

The lamp glowed and shed a good light, the 
body of it lying hard against the upper deck, 
so sharp was the angle ; it was strange to see 
it stirless there, strange to feel the stillness of 
the hull, save when a blow of swell made her 
quiver. ‘The fire was out: but even had not 
all the fuel fetched away into the wash of the 
wet, I had not dared kindle a fresh one, lest 
in the trembling fit then upon me and on such 
a roof-life slope as that I should stumble, 
or by some helpless flourish set the ship in 
flames. 

I crawled on my knees to the couch, and 
pulled the clothes from it and covered Miss 
Otway with them, swathing her head and so 
wrapping her that nothing showed but a little 
piece of the face. The poor girl’s teeth 
chattered, and she shivered ceaselessly. By 
carefully crawling I got upon the table and 
managed to get hold of a glass and a decanter 
of wine. She drank a little and I took a good 
pull of the wine myself. Indeed it was an 
extraordinary situation, the hull on her beam 
ends,|the cabin alight, we two crouched on the 
deck, the stillness after the fury we had come 
through, the stillness, I say, saving a low roar 
of distant sea, with an occasional beat of the 
swell upon the hulk, and the scaling and 
rushing of water overhead! An amazing 
situation indeed! there is nothing like it, 
nothing stranger in the records that I can 
recollect. 

At last the starboard cabin windows, 
high in the broadside, showed of a pale 
steel grey: I went on my hands and feet to 
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the steps and reached the deck., I stood a 
little while in the companion-way thunder- 
struck: I was confounded and could not 
credit my sight. The hull lay stranded in 
a very well of ice. Ahead and astern rose 
masses of cliffs to an altitude of four or five 
hundred feet. The vessel lay on a frozen 
beach: ’twas a sloping sweep of the stuff, 
apparently linking the iceberg astern to the 
ice over the bows. The bight or bay we 
had drifted into was ramparted by the ice- 
berg which sank from a vast terrace to a 
point in an arm of natural breakwater like 
marble ; but the ice ahead was fixed to the 
face of the land: after looking a little I 
spied the iron frown of dusky rocks perpen- 
dicular and smooth as though planed, show- 
ing amidst the snow. 

Past the hinder ice and beyond the giant 
limb of marble-like breakwater was the roll- 
ing ocean. It still blew hard, the sea raced 
angrily. Whatever of ice they smote they 
flashed upon ; over the lower parts of the 
ice-terrace the surge was bursting in lofty 
clouds of milk-white softness, bright as 
light. The heave came round the point 


in a wide swell which did not break in foam 
upon the beach where we lay, but swept 
silent, in a glass-green volume along the 


slope just as the foamless lift of the sea 
washes past the side of a ship: it broke 
only where it met with anything rugged, and 
quickly lost its weight in the curve, sound- 
lessly recoiling from the base of the iceberg 
astern, though mightily troubling the surface 
of the water by conflict with the succeeding 
heave. 

The sky between the cliffs was wild with 
flying scud and rusty brown masses of 
vapour rushing southwards. The vessel lay 
with her bows high-reared pointing towards 
the land: she rested on her side at an angle 
of hard upon fifty degrees. On either hand 
was open sky, the picture of it to port show- 
ing as at the extremity of an immense ravine. 
Save but for sudden quick shootings of little 
short-lived draughts and blasts, the calm and 
even the repose down here was as though 
we were ina well. The swell never swept 
nearer to us than twenty feet. I crept to the 
side and lay over, watching anxiously, and 
thus made sure of this, after following the 
quiet sweep of at least twenty successive 
heaves of brine. 


The desolation was awful! The picture 
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savage, forbidding, terrifying beyond imagi- 
nation with its clouded crystal heights over 
the bows, and the rugged slopes of ice over 
the stern forking into fifty shapes of pinnacle 
turret, spire, column, tower, as though on 
the flat of the summit were the ruins of a 
city of marble. 

The decks were swept of everything save 
the companion. Wheel, binnacle, capstans, 
galley—all were gone. I watched the ocean 
rolling past the arm of ice astern: it was 
but a bit of it. The great berg that formed 
the bay blocked the view of the deep; there 
was nothing to see but the abrupt white 
walls ahead and astern, and the flying soot 
overhead and away down to port, and, on 
the right, tall cliffs of ice and snow glazing 
the land, with here and there a space of 
staring black rock. 

Our isolation was shocking. My heart 
seemed to stop whilst I looked around, 
realising the terrors and hopelessness of 
this new imprisonment by the granite-hued 
light that was gaining a little in power. 
Though a whaler stood within half a mile of 
the coast how should she see us? It would 
be hard enough to discern the speck of 
wreck we made had the bay of ice in which 
we rested gaped naked to the sea, but we 
were as much hidden here as if we had gone 
to the bottom. We were worse off indeed 
than had we stranded upon a floating berg, 
because in that case we might have been 
fallen in with—we might have drifted north- 
wards—the ice might have split and freed 
us: but now we were aground upon ice 
hardening into the face of an island and 
stationary: months might pass before the 
body we were upon broke away and became 
a water-borne bulk, and then, in the throes 
of the liberation of the frozen cliffs, what of 
splintering, of volcanic-like upheaval and 
disruption might happen to crush the little 
toy of hull lying after many months as she 
lay now ? 

I don’t doubt I stared about me with 
something of a madman’s wildness, glancing 
up at the inaccessible heights, then at the 
sea rolling in white lines beyond the limb of 
ice, then into the desolation of the whirling 
sky on the left, till, recollecting that I had a 
companion who looked to me for heart and 
encouragement, whom by God’s mercy, 
wonderful as it would afterwards appear, I 
might yet be the means of delivering from 
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this hideous situation, I pulled my wits 
together and returned to the cabin. 

The poor young lady was on the deck 
before the black stove as I had left her. 
She could not have stood upon that angle 
of plank without danger and distress. She 
began to question me in a voice that 
shuddered with the cold. I answered I 
would talk with her when I had lighted a 
fire, for I had now some spirit and saw 
things a little clearly, and was no longer 
afraid of setting the hull in flames. 

I split up a bunk board, and picked a 
bucket full of capsized coal out of the wash 
to leeward, as I may call it, and made a 
fire; but I moved with pain and difficulty : 
the decks were wet, and as slippery as 
though coated with ice, and the slope was 
that of a ship, bulwarks under. 

When the fire was blazing I helped the 
young lady to sit close beside it, and went 
on deck for some lifelines for this cabin. I 
moved with less trouble above, for the life- 
lines I had before set up were still stretched 
along. Every rope that I handled was like 
ar iron, but with infinite trouble I succeeded 
in getting a length below, and stretching it 
‘here and there ; which done I was able to 
use my legs with some freedom. 

The stove was violently aslant, but it was 
‘possible to boil a kettle, and whilst I waited 
for a hot drink I crouched beside the girl, 
grateful for the comforting heat of the 
flames. I told her plainly that we were 
stranded and ice-locked; that we must 
resolve to exert our patience and make the 
‘best of our deplorable situation. She 
cleared her head of the cover I had wrapped 
about her, and stared at me dumbly for a 
minute or two with a face as white as though 
moonlit, and her fair hair full of sparkles 
‘with the light of the lamp that still glowed 
hard-slanted against the upper deck. 

“Do I understand,” she exclaimed in a 
‘low voice painful to hear with the tremulous 
gasps that shook it, “that we are to remain 
‘in this condition until—until——” She 
stopped, then added, “ but until when? We 


sare stranded and hidden and must perish.” 


“Listen to me,” said I, “ for this is our 
chance as I see it as a sailor: suppose us 


‘beached for months as we now are—though 


who’s to predict shat, for within twenty-four 


‘hours may come a gale out of another 
‘quarter that shall free us and drive us 
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amongst the ice to our destruction: take it 
we are to be stranded here: I have read 
the ship’s papers, know the contents of the 
hold, and promise you, though no chance of 
rescue should happen for a twelvemonth, 
nay for a couple of years, help when it 
comes shall find us alive so far as life may 
be kept in us by food and drink and 
warmth.” 

She buried her face. I think it nearly 
killed her to hear me talk of a twelvemonth 
or two years. ‘Then flashing upon me as it 
were with a sudden dropping of her hands, 
and the stare of her desperate grief and 
horror, she cried : 

“Ts there no hope beyond the waiting 
for the deliverance which may never happen?” 
and without stopping for an answer she 
went on: ‘“ How are we to live even for a 
week in a hull we cannot move about 
on?” 

“‘That’s the very least of our troubles,” 
said I. “Come! you have spirit—the 
heart of an Englishwoman beats in you. 
You must put some face of courage and 
faith upon this business. We are alive. 
Keep on thinking of ¢hat. Consider what 
we have come through. We might have 
been thrown upon the ice without this 
shelter.” 

“We have stranded on an island you 
say?” 

“T think so” 

“ What island ?” 

I answered her. 

‘Is there no harbour in it, no place 
where ships touch, no place where men are ? 
If they came fishing down here for whales 
and seals there should be a port.” 

I put my hand upon a lifeline and walked 
to the captain’s cabin. It was as dark as 
night there, for the heel of the hulk de- 
pressed the cabin windows to within arm’s 
reach of the beach, as it looked. I lighted 
a bullseye, and finding a chart I required 
returned with it. 

It was a chart of the discoveries made in 
these waters between 1819 and 1843. It 
outlined Graham Land down to sixty-eight 
degrees South and a little more than sixty- 
eight degrees West, and submitted a shaded 
tracing of the South Shetlands, but I was 
very certain that our island was none of them. 
I put the chart on Miss Otway’s knee and 
threw the lamplight upon it, and said, 
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pointing to Coronation Island and then 
to Laurie Island: 

«Which of them this is I can’t tell you, 
but I should guess by our drift that it’s the 
bigger of the two, and that our lodgment’s 
here,” and I put my finger upon a bight 
named Palmer’s bay. ‘ Here’s a mountain 
at back of it, you see,” said I, “‘ towering to 
a height of nigh four thousand five hundred 
feet: it was the blue shadow we saw in 
the air, and our drift was nigh hand straight 
for that.” 

She put her face close to the chart, listen- 
ing meanwhile greedily to me. 

‘‘But here are many English names,” 
said she—‘* Cape Dundas—Despair Rock— 
Saddle Island—” she read thus a little: 
then went on: “ Surely an island that has 
been named in this fashion is inhabited.” 

“ Well, it may be: I hope it is,” said I. 

“ Here are big islands,” she cried, pointing 
to the South Shetlands. “ Aren’t there 
people upon them? And if so, couldn’t we 
manage to get to the place where they’re 
settled? It’s not far,” she added looking 
up at me. 

“It’s a long way,” said I, “ for all it looks 
but the span of a hand on this paper, and 
we have no boat.” 

“People must have been in some such 
another dreadful situation as this before 
now,” she exclaimed. “How did they 
manage ?” 

“ We'll manage depend on’t,” said I, with 
all the hearty cheerfulness I could summon. 
“We'll write letters to the sea, telling our 
distress, and send them adrift in bottles. 
I'll fashion rafts out of some of the theatre 
stuff in the hold and send them afloat with 
the story of our condition mastheaded on 
them in cans. It’s not for us to be hope- 
less. Wouldn’t you rather be here than 
knocking about amongst the ice ?” 

“Oh yes,” she cried; “but if we are 
locked up—hidden away———” 

She started as if she would rise, and asked 
me to take her on deck that she might see 
where we were, but I thought proper to 
keep her below in the warmth and encourage 
her, and rouse her spirits by representations 
of our prospects of deliverance before letting 
her view the situation of the hull; in truth 
I could not look at her and observe how 
delicate and fragile she was, and reflect on 
the depressing heart-subduing influence of 
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the terrors and experiences she had passed 
through without fearing the effect of a 
sudden shock, such as might prove the sight 
of the savage wildness of the frowning frozen 
cradle in which the hull lay as in a tomb. 

I went about to get some breakfast. 
When I got on deck with a chopper to fill 
the kettle I found that the mould of fresh 
water ice I had split out of the scuttlebutt 
was gone. I had no mind to enter the 
hold; indeed I had not strength enough 
then to break open the frozen hatch-covers ; 
and water being wanted for a cup of hot 
coffee I chipped at a spear of ice on the 
bulwark and found it sweet and perhaps 
sweeter than the water we had been drink- 
ing. Why? Because nearly all those 
frozen heads and devices of barbs and 
spike were frozen snow and mist. But 
never could we lack fresh water in this part 
of the world; the cliffs ahead and astern 
were fresh ; we were beached in fresh water 
ice. Even in that early time of my distress, 
whilst I sucked a little piece of ice off the 
bulwarks to learn its quality, I found myself 
lifting up my eyes with amazement at those 
giant heights, formed as I knew of the 
vapour of the air and the sleet of the cloud 
and the gale. It was like thinking of some 
vast soft fog clinging to the face of the land 
and freezing there into precipitous iron- 
hard rocks. 

Whilst making my way to the hatch with 
the ice, I heard a sudden great roar astern : 
a sharp tremble ran through the hull as 
though a mine had been sprung close along- 
side ; the noise was exactly that of a broad- 
side from a liner, every great gun discharged 
at once. Yet I saw no movement in the 
ice, nor heard any sound as of a fall. This 
put it into my head to fancy it might not be 
long before the great berg that was linked 
astern of us was sundered and on its way 
to join the rest of the mighty fleet, every one 
of which had had a like berth and such 
a despatch as awaited this. 

I clawed my way to the side and looked 
over. The beach that held the berg to the 
main was perhaps a quarter of a mile long. 
I could not be sure ; it went out of sight in 
a slope on the port hand. But in compari- 
son with the mighty bulk it yoked to the 
island it was a slender tie indeed, to be 
snapped in any moment of storm as you'd. 
break a clay pipestem. I peered down, 
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wondering, if the severance happened, 
whether we should go with the berg or be 
left adry under the cliff as we now lay; but 
it was a useless and therefore a silly specu- 
lation ; though all the same I prayed heartily 
whilst I stood staring about me that the 
berg would go and speedily, whether it took 
us or left us, since whilst we lay hidden by 
it there was not the remotest chance that I 
could imagine of our being rescued. 

I remember thinking as I turned from 
the rail and made with the ice in my hand 
towards the companion, that one ot the 
hardest parts of this terrible experience for 
the poor girl below, though she would have 
to be dumb on the subject, was the prospect 
of being locked up with me—alone with a 
young man, a sailor, who was a stranger 
without existence to her a few days ago; to 
be locked up, I say, it might be for months, 
with a threat even of years in the run of 
time, with a person whose character and 
history she knew nothing about, whose 
calling sunk him far below her socially. 
This ran in my head with the swiftness of 
thought whilst I was going below, and after 
I was in the cabin going about the business 
of boiling coffee for a meal. 

How could I make her mind easy, on the 
score, I mean, of our association, so that 
something at least of the weight of our 
distressful tragic situation should be lifted 
off her poor young heart? But the answer 
my good sense gave me was the answer it 
had before returned; namely, she could 
only find me out by time, though to be sure 
I might shorten the period of her fear of 
me bya behaviour that could leave her in 
no doubt of my resolution to act as a 
man. 

I can’t express how deeply I pitied her, 
how my very soul was moved to its depths 
by the sight of her as she sat in her lone- 
liness and helplessness, a true-born lady, 
gentle and fair, watching me with her white 
face turning after me as I moved; sitting 
upon that desperate slope of deck with the 
red glow of the fire upon her, herself a 
shapeless bulk of furs and coverings in the 
lamplight that was growing dim. 

When I drew to the stove she ques- 
tioned me afresh upon our situation, and 
begged me to conduct her on deck. I 
answered, presently, when she had broken 
her fast. She said: 


* Only think how it would be with me if 
I were alone.” 

I stopped in what I was about, and 
looking at her a little steadily, but with a 
smile, I said : 

“ I’m glad my presence is welcome to you. 
It will be owing to no fault of mine if it’s 
not always so whilst we’re together.” 

A grateful look freshened her face with an 
expression of life that was like colour and a 
smile. 

“ Think of me alone here!” she said, in a 
low voice. ‘I should have gone mad days 
ago. It never could have come to my 
knowing that this hulk had stranded amongst 
the ice. I should have destroyed myself in 
my craziness.” 

“ You have gone through too much,” said 
I, “to miss of being rescued. You'll be 
saved and so shall I, and for no other 
reason I daresay than because I’m with 
you. I have some hope that this hulk will 
take a more comfortable posture. Did you 
hear a roar like an explosion just now 
astern ?” 

“Yes. Was it the ice?” 

“Ay. But should it trim us I hope it 
will not send us afloat.” 

She listened whilst I told her of the huge 
berg that lay linked to the island by the 
beach of ice on which the hull rested. Then 
I talked as cheerfully as I could of making 
this interior a tight, dry, warm room for her, 
whilst we lay waiting for that help which 
was bound, in some shape of whaler or 
sealer, to come along. She shuddered and 
looked around her with a face of sudden 
imploring grief; but I went on, speaking as 
heartily as I could. 

“We'll make this cabin dry and warm,” 
said I. “Ill get that water to leeward 
there baled out. I'll rout the carpet up on 
deck and see what the breeze will do for the 
brine in it. They’ve managed very well 
over and over again up in the Arctic latitudes 
for months and months with meaner ac- 
commodation and a poorer hold. [I'll stock 
this cabin that things may be handy. 
There’s plenty of oil aboard I hope. There'll 
be coal to last us in the forepeak ; we shall 
be helped out of this before it’s all used 
up.” 

“How long,” she asked “are we likely 
to remain here?” 

“Tt was a saying of Nelson that at sea 
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everything is possible and nothing im- 
probable. It’s certain these islands are 
visited. My intention is, Miss Otway, since 
we're here, so to provide for ourselves that 
we may be alive when help comes. Do you 
see that?” 

* Oh yes.” 

** Don’t be scared then because I talk of 
provisioning and securing ourselves as 
though we were to be locked up for years.” 

Whilst I talked I was at work getting 
breakfast. The angle of the deck was an 
abomination and a terrible hindrance, but I 
made no further trouble of it than my 
laboured motions expressed. Yet beyond 
the boiling of the kettle there was nothing 
to be done in the way of cooking owing to 
the slant of the stove. ‘The discomfort was 
incredible. It was like being in a ship 
poised on her beam ends on the edge of a 
sea, magically arrested in her downward 
rush, and hanging fixed as though capsiz- 
ing. 

All was as hushed in the interior as 
though we were in harbour. The roar 
coming from the flashes of silent swell, 
whenever the dark green folds blindly sweep- 
ing tore themselves against some edge of 
ice, was too faint to invade us; the noise 
of the sea was shut out by the heights of 
ice astern, and no echo of the booming of 
the gale sweeping over the frozen summits 
penetrated. But for the insufferable posture 
of the hull my heart might have beaten with 
some sort of restfulness and even gratitude, 
for dreadful as our situation was it lacked 
the terrors of the past days and nights; we 
were at least safe for the time being, whilst 
in any hour gone by we might have been 
crushed to pieces; we had a right to look 
forward with some hope because we were 
plentifully supplied with food ; the hull was a 
stout shelter, and I could not conceive, 
unless there happened some convulsion of 


ice, that the swell of the bay, however, 
enraged by storm, could hurt us; it might 
thump and thrust us high—further out of: 
its reach—that was all: and trim the vesse} 
by so doing into a habitable structure. 

These were my thoughts as I put some 
breakfast on the deck for my companion. 
It was impossible for her to help herself. I 
had to place the fiddles on the deck to save 
the food from slipping from her hand. I 
talked with so much confidence that when 
she had made a light meal, I heard some- 
thing like a note of spirit in her voice ; and 
saw a little light of kindling hope in her 
eyes. Presently she begged me to take her 
on deck, on which I helped her to stand, 
and catching hold of her arm conducted her 
to the companion steps. 

She ascended painfully. I stepped out 
on deck and brought her to my side; and 
then emerging she looked around. Never 
can I forget that poor young lady’s face as 
she gazed at the savage, desolate, frozen 
scene, realising the significance of it slowly. 
She shrank, she cowered in the companion 
way; she shuddered violently whilst her 
hand with a wandering gesture came to my 
arm. I see her now in memory turning her 
white face towards the towering mass astern, 
then looking at the dumb blankness of the 
ice cliffs ahead with the bows of the beam- 
ended hulk rising to them as though upon a 
lift of sea. 

“Ts this it? Is this it?” she whispered: 

She stared straight up at the flying 
gloom, blackening off the ghastly white 
edge of the iceberg in shadows of a ragged 
smoke-like stuff, she strained her eyes at the 
little space of sea showing in angry dark 
ridges past the huge ice projection that 
made the bay, shutting out from our sight 
all the rest of the ocean too. Then turning 
to me she tried to speak, swayed with an 
effort to cover her face and fainted. 
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URING the famous tour in Scotland when 
D Boswell thought of writing something about 
Inch Keith, Johnson gaily suggested that 

the account must take the form of a voyage of 
discovery: Boswell must figure as an intrepid 
adventurer, the marvellous island must loom up out 
of the grey wash of waters, and the reader must feel 
the thrill of the romantic and the unknown, as the 
first civilised man sprang ashore on the solitary 
beach. After reading Dr. Hyde, Mr. Curtin and 
the rest, I can scarcely help feeling that the proper 
thing for me to do is to “discover” straightway 
the enchanted shores of Irish literature. No 
Englishman, at least, can have ever been there 
before, or how comes it that we have never been 
told of their immortal beauty and elfin strangeness ? 
Indeed, few Irishmen even appear to be aware of 
their existence; for if they had known, how could 
they have failed to love; and had they ever loved, 
how could they have “ on this fair mountain left to 
feed, and battened on this moor”? Figure apart, 
it is one of the most curious phenomena in the 
history of literature that Englishmen who are so 
keen to appreciate the imaginative creations of other 
races, should be in such a complete state of ignorance 
and indifference in re- 
gard toa brilliant many- 
centuried literature 
which existed, and in a 
sense still exists, almost 
at their very doors.* The 
fact is only exceeded in 
strangeness by the sud- 
den, startling and whole- 
sale extinction ‘‘of one 
of the finest, most per- 
fect, and best preserved 
of the great Aryan lan- 
guages.” Although it is 
only with the coming of 
St. Patrick that Ireland 
may be said to have be- 
come, properly speaking, 
a literary country, the 
instantaneous and uni- 
versal efflorescence at 
that date of a literature 
of laws, poems and sagas, 
is itself unquestionable 
proof of the pre-existence 
of a mighty indigenous 
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growth of sagaandsong. Not only does the pagan- 
ism of subject and of treatment in the earliest folk- 
epics indicate an antique pre-Christian culture, but 
tradition takes us back to an old-world singer, 
Amergin, whose mystical pantheistic verses may 
well represent ‘the oldest surviving lines in any 
vernacular tongue in Europe except Greek ;” to an 
Ollamh Fodhla, seven centuries before Christ ; to 
the disjecta membra of a Cimbaeth, three centuries 
later. 

But in regard to these abstruse matters I must 
let Dr. Hyde tell his own story, and bring forward 
such argument as seems most valid for a belief in 
the authenticity of poems (now extant in codices 
of the twelfth or later centuries) ascribed to 
Feirceirtne, to Athairne the satirist, to Lughar, the 
poet of Meve Queen of Connacht, and others, who 
lived shortly before the birth of Christ. However 
remote its beginning, this vigorous unknown litera- 
ture flourished in singularly beautiful and foreign 
forms for many ages. It was, “ roughly speaking, 
the literature of the entire Irish race down to the 
year 1600; of ninety-nine hundredths of the race 
down to the year 1700; and after that of an ever- 
diminishing portion of it, which was attenuated to 

about one-half at the 
time of the Great Fa- 
mine, after which death- 
blow, if the Celts did not 
quite ‘go with a ven- 
geance,’ as the Times 
boasted, their literature, 
songs, traditions, and 
language did.” What 
then is left of these cen- 
turies of national song 
andstory? Of theearly 
work very little; of the 
later, in spite of the 
brutal suppression of 
teaching in that dolor- 
ous century after Augh- 
rim and the Boyne, 
when children were 
seen learning their 
letters with chalk on 


* “The Story of Early 
Gaelic Literature.” By Dou. 
glas Hyde, LL.D., M.R.LA. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Cloth 2s., paper 15. 
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their fathers’ tombstones, there are sufficient Irish 
MSS. in existence to ‘fill 1200 or 1400 octavo 
volumes, perhaps even more.” Dr. Hyde’s sketch, 
which shows, by the way, that the drama, even 
the crude, primitive miracle-play, was a creation 
unknown to the Irish imagination, extends only 
to the close of the Danish invasions; few who 
have lingered over its pleasant pages will fail to 
concur in the hope that we shall speedily have 
the volumes dealing with the Middle and Modern 
Trish periods. 

What a difference separates the Celtic from the 
Saxon poet in the matter of rhythm and music may 
be strikingly and yet very inadequately indicated 
by an English equivalent of a vann in the celebrated 
official metre of the Irish bards—the Deibhidh, or to 
write phonetically, the D'yevvee : 

* Tell of ancient Times and men ; 
The Tale is Told not often ; 


And to-Day the Dust lies thick 
On Learnéd Zay and Lyric.” 


Here we have alliteration in superfluity—“ tell," 
“‘times,”’ “tale,” “told,” and soon. Then there 
is the odd co-arda or unaccented Irish rhyme— 
“*men,” “ dften,” “thick,” “lyric.” In addition, 
there is the rule that the words which end the 
second and fourth lines should have a syllable more 
than those which end the first and third. Next, 
the third and fourth lines must have co-arda between 
two or more words in the middle of the lines. 
Finally, if the accent falls on the last syllable of the 
first and third lines, it must fall on the last but one 
in the second and fourth, as in the specimen quoted ; 
but if the accent falls on the penultimate in the 
first and third, it must fall on the antepenultimate 
in the second and fourth. No wonder the metre 
‘was lost a century or two ago, and that Dr. Hyde’s 
specimen is the first composed in D'yevuee, either 
in Irish or English for over one hundred and fifty 
years ! 

Those who would like to make acquaintance with 
some of the Irish literature of which we have been 
speaking cannot do better than turn to the ‘‘ Three 
Sorrows of Story-telling,’’ *—three Irish romances 
written in prose but interspersed with many pieces 
of verse after the usual Irish saga fashion. For my 
own part I should have preferred a simple version, 
as literal as possible, of the quaint old-world ori- 
ginal, for Dr. Hyde’s blank verse, though often fine, 
lacks something of the smell of the ancient soil, 
something of the quaint naiveté of the forgotten 
story-tellers. Still there are the ‘‘ Three Sorrows” 
—the story of Déirdre, the story of the Children 
of Lir, and the story of the Sons of Tuireann. 
Concede the magical difficulty at the outset, and 
where in literature is there anything more lovely 
and pathetic than the legend of the Children of Lir, 
changed into swans by their stepmother and doomed 


* “The Three Sorrows of Story-telling, and Ballads of St. 
Columkille.” By Douglas Hyde, LL.D.,M.R.I.A. London: 
T. Fisher Uwin. 1s. net. 
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to suffer cold and heat, tempest and hunger, loneli- 
ness and homelessness for nine hundred years, till 
the sound of the first Christian bell gives them 
release? One thinks of how their father listened 
to their singing on the lake of Darvra till forgetful- 
ness came over him and he slept as sleep the happy 
dead, and woke on the morrow and remembered, 
and yet so entrancing had been their song 


“ That so remembering he felt no pain, 
And waking woke not to unhappiness ;” 


one thinks of how it was always the sister who 
solaced and strengthened the brothers by the 
terrible waters of the sea of Moyle, sheltering them 
under her wings and drawing them to her bosom; 
one remembers how they returned after their cen- 
turies of exile to the land of their childhood and 
found that the old race had vanished and the old 
home had crumbled into ruins overgrown with 
grey nettles and green grass; and at the last scene 
of all, when the spell was broken, 
** And in an instant where the graceful birds 


Had been, behold three tottering old men 
And one small aged woman with white hair,” 


it is still the sister who takes thought for all: 


**Bury us together. And as I 

Sheltered my brothers, when we swam as swans 
On many a stormy night of cold and rain, 

So place them now beside me in the grave; 
Conn standing at my right, and Fiachra 

At my left side, and Ae before my breast.” 

How far one may be justified in regarding as a 
section of Irish literature the hero-tales which are 
still told by old people in parts of Donegal, Kerry, 
and Galway, it is not easy to say. Many of them, 
it is alleged, were written down in the days of St. 
Patrick, who, it is said, gave orders that two-thirds 
should be destroyed, for otherwise, so entertaining 
were they, the people of Erin would do nothing 
but listen to them. Whether they are to be con- 
sidered as literature or not, they are a sample of the 
soil out of which literature grew, and in that respect 
at least are of especial interest. In the striking 
“Introduction” with which Mr. Curtin prefaces 
the volume of hero-stories which he collected a 
year or two ago,* he regards the Creation and 
Nature myths of the Indians of North America as 
an illustration of the intention, growth and modifi- 
cation of the Celtic legends. ‘* Among the Irish 
tales there are very few ancient myths pure and 
simple, though there are many made up of myth 
materials altogether.’’ The chief actors in most 
of them are represented as men, but we may be 
quite sure, he says, that those men are substitutes 
for heroes who were not considered human when 
the stories were first told. While the American 
tales are a complete series describing Creation and 
the establishment of the present order in the world, 
the Gaelic are mere fragments, modified con- 
sciously and unconsciously in the telling of many 


* “ Hero-Tales of Ireland.” Collected by Jeremiah Curtin. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 8s. 6d, net. 
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generations, Whether the analysis 
of these long-lived traditions, even 
with the assistance of the ’com- 
parative method, will ever enable 
us to form anything like a trust- 
worthy conception of the prehis- 
toric Gael or the old Gaelic gods, 
seems extremely doubtful. Apart 
from that high purpose, however, 
there is much to attract attention. 
One would like to know for in- 
stance whether the delicate human 
touches in some of the stories are 
modern or ancient? That about 
the horse, say, which when Conal 
slept a hero's sleep of seven days 
and seven nights, “‘came hither 
every day and sniffed you, and you 
sleeping, and then went away graz- 
ing for himself;” or the robin, 
which, during the great fight of 
Blaiman, son of Apple, sang tohim: 
“Far away are you from the women 
who could lay you out and weep 
over you! There would be no one 
to care for you unless I were to put 
two green leaves on your eyes to 
protect them from the crows of the 
air;"’ or most tender of all, the 
woman with a child on her knee, a 
knife in her hand, and she crying. 
“Twice she made an offer of the 
knife at the child to kill it, the 
beautiful child laughed, and held 
out its hands to her.” Then, too, 
one has a question or two to ask 
about those mighty cries which 
drive stones from the walls of old 
buildings for miles around, and 
which are heard far away by High 
King or aged Druid in the western 
world. The old Irish sagas ring 
with these wondrous voices. 

But more attractive than even his hero-tales— 
to me at least—is Mr. Curtin’s collection of tales of 
the fairies,* tales in which, a generation or so ago, 
nine men in ten believed; in which even now only 
nine men in ten disbelieve, or rather do not profess 
to believe. It is a thing almost beyond credit that 
these wild legends contain the remnants of a reli- 
gious system prior to Christianity, and that they 
still cling to the inmost heart of the people. A little 
while ago we were shocked by a case of barbarous 
superstition near Clonmel; with this little volume 
before us it does not seem extraordinary that such 
things should happen. Heaven knows how manya 
fair Christian woman is kept a prisoner in a fairy 
fort while some substitutu has died and been waked 
and buried by the bereaved husband and his friends. 

* “Tales of the Fairies and of the Ghost World.” Collected 


from oral tradition in South-west Munster. By Jeremiah 
Curtin, London: David Nutt. 3s. 6d. 








“ Oh, mother!” cried Lord Colambre 
Tue ABSENTEE 


Now and again one escapes to assure mankind of 
the reality of these marvels, for with a rowan branch 
and a hank of linen thread a fairy fort may be ex- 
plored. Now and again, too, as in the story of 
‘‘ The Two Gamblers ”’ the spiriting is interrupted ; 
some daring mortal breaks in on a phantasmal’ 
funeral, the coffin falls to the ground, the bearers. 
and mourners vanish, and on lifting the coffin-lid, 
he finds ‘‘the most beautiful young woman to be 
seen, and she asleep;’’ and of course he matries 
her. Mr. Curtin makes one unexpected and sug- 
gestive observation, that in years of research among 
American Indians, he only found one woman who 
could be classed with the very best tale-tellers, while 
in Ireland he found few women who could tell tales 
at all, and none who could compare with the best 
men. 

When Dr. Hyde writes his account of the modern 
literature of Ireland, I presume he will keep a page 
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for the novelists and the poets who wrote in English. 
Among the foremost, if not the very first, of the 
novelists: he will doubtless place the author of 
“Castle Rackrent"’ and ‘‘ The Absentee," * whose 
treatment of Irish themes first suggested to Scott 
and to Tourgenieff the idea of writing about their 
own country and its national life. The volume 
before me is the first of Messrs. Macmillan’s Illus- 
trated Standard Novels, and what can be said of it 
save that in externals it is worthy of the house, 
while Mrs. Ritchie's introduction, individualised by 
-all the familiar grace and charm of her style, gives 
‘the edition a special attraction? It would not have 
been easy to start with a better selection than these 
‘two remarkable and characteristic stories which 
gave so much delight to our grandfathers and 
which still possess a charm for the new genera- 
“tion. 
I have left myself but scant space in which to 
“mention Mr. Yeats’s happy collection of Irish 
poems. I am heartily at one with him in regarding 
Sir Samuel Ferguson's ‘‘ Vengeance of the Welsh- 
“men of Tirawley" as the best Irish ballad. It is 
* “ Castle Rackrent” and ‘‘ The Absentee.” By Maria Edge- 


-worth. Illustrated by Chris Hammond, with an Introduction by 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie. London: Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 
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unforgettable. 
it!* 


Mark the swing and the ring of 


**Scorney Bwee, the Barretts’ bailiff, lewd and lame 
To lift the Lynotts’ taxes when he came 
Rudely drew a young maid to him! 
Then the Lynotts rose and slew him, 
And in Tubber-na-Scorney threw him—— 
Small your blame, 
Sons of Lynott ! 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley.” 


But why should Mr. Yeats’s position as Editor 
have prevented him from including at least one of 
his own haunting lyrics—say, “I will arise and go 
now"? There are many things here I should like 
to quote, and foremost among them some of Mrs. 
Tynan Hinkson’s quaint and sweet simplicities ; but 
I must content myself with mere snatches : 


‘* All in the April morning, 
April airs were abroad ; 
The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road. 


The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road ; 

All in the April evening 
I thought on the Lamb of God. 


The lambs were weary, and crying 
With a weak human cry, 
I thought on the Lamb of God 
Going meekly to die. 


Up in the blue, blue mountains 
Dewy pastures are sweet——” 


Is it not Irish fairy music? And 
the sweetest of it is to come, and 
another and yet another lyric as 
sweet as it ; but I have only room now 
for these seven lines from William 
Allingham —— wonderful lines, I 
think, in which prose passes with a 
sob into poetry : 


** Four ducks on a pond, 
A grass-bank beyond, 
A blue sky of spring, 
White clouds on the wing ; 
What a little thing 
To remember for years— 
To remember with tears!” 


Go back to the home of your boy- 
hood, to your old school, and you 
will know what that means. 

For my own part, I am heartily 
glad to see this revival of Irish 
literature. It is too late, I fear, to 
save the language as a living speech, 
but scholars like Dr. Hyde and 
singers like Mr. Yeats can at least 
brighten our English with some of 
the magic of the old Irish minstrels. 


* “ A Book of Irish Verse,” selected from 
Modern Writers. With an Introduction and 
Notes, by W. B. Yeats. London: Methuea 
& Co. 35. 6d. 
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‘‘ Through the aperture came the head of a soldier " 


THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS* 


BEING A HISTORY TAKEN FROM THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM GORDON OF EARLSTOUN 
IN THE GLENKENS AND TOLD OVER AGAIN 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Avutuor oF “ THE RAIDERS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. BROCK 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE WATER OF THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM 
THAT IS BESIDE THE GATE 


= ITH that a kind of 
(( 


madness came over 
- 
- 








me and took pos- 
session of my mind 
and body. I can- 
not account for or 
excuse it, save that 
the sun hadstricken 
me unawares and 
moidered my 
head. 

I remember say- 
ing over and over 
to myself these 
words, which I had 
often heard my fa- 
ther read as he 
took the Book, “O 
that one would give 
me to drink of the 
water of the Well of Bethlehem that is 
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beside the Gate.” I rose out of the lair 
where I was, took off my shoes and stock- 
ings, and went down to the river-side. 
Ken Water is very low at that season, and 
looking over I could see the fish lying in the 
black pools with their noses up stream, 
waiting for a spate to run into the shallows 
of the burns. I declare that had my mind 
not been set on the well-house, I should 
have stripped there and then for a plunge 
after them. So in a trice I had crossed 
the river, wading to my middle in the clear 
warm pool. I think it was surely the only 
time that man ever waded Ken to get a 
drink of spring water. 

When I reached the farther side — the 
nearer to my mother—TI lay for a long 
time on the bank overcome with the 
water and the sun. NowI was plainly to 
be seen from the house, and had the sentinel 
so much as looked my way, I could not 
have escaped his notice. But no one 
came near me or stirred me in any way. 
Then at last I aroused myself, and betook 
me through the thick woods which lie on 


* Copyright, 1895, in the United States of America by S. R. Crockett. 
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the side towards the Clachan of St. John. 
The wood here is composed of great oaks— 
the finest, as all allow, in Galloway—of 
which that in which my brother Sandy 
was afterwards often concealed, is but one. 
Underneath was a thick growth of hazel 
and birch. The whole makes cover of the 
densest, through which no trooper could 
ride, and no seeing eye pierce. 

So I was here upon well-kenned ground. 
Every tree-stem I knew by touch of hand, 
and in my youth I had creeped into every 
hidie hole that would hold a squirrel. ‘Times 
without number had Sandy and I played at 
hide-and-seek in these woods. And there, 
at the back of one of the great trees was 
where we had fought because that he had 
called me “puny crowl.” Whereat I bit 
him in the thumb till it bled grievously, 
to teach him not to call names, and also 
{more generally) for the good of his soul. 

Now lying here in the Earlstoun wood 
all this came back to me, and it seemed 
that Sandy and I were again playing at 
hiding. Nearly had I cried out the seeking 
signal; ay, and would have done it, too, 
but for the little rattle of arms when the 
sentry turned sharp at the corner of the 
house, with a click of his heels and a 
jingle of his spurs. The house of Earls- 
toun stands very near the water edge, with 
nothing about it save the green hawthorn- 
studded croft on the one hand, and the 
thick wood on the other. 

I lay a long while watching the house 
to see if I could discover any one at the 
windows, but not even a lounging soldier 
could I discern anywhere, except the single 
clinking loon who kept the guard. But once 
Jean Hamilton, Sandy’s wife, came to the 
window; and once her little daughter, 
Alison, shook a tablecloth over the sash— 
a sight which cheered me greatly, for by 
it I knew that there was still folk that 
could eat a meal of meat within the towers 
of Earlstoun. 

But more and more the desire for the 
sweet well water of the gateway tower came 
to me as I lay parched with thirst, and more 
than the former yearning for home things. 
It seemed that no wine of sunny France, 
no golden juice of Zeres could ever be 
one-half so sweet as the water of that 
Earlstoun well, “‘ that is beside the Gate.” 

Ay, and I declare I would have grappled 
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with the sentry for it, but that I had the 
remnants of some sense left about me, which 
told me that so I should not only bring 
destruction upon myself, but on others that 
were even more dear to me. 

Presently I heard the voice of a serving 
lass calling from within the courtyard, and 
at the sound the sentry listened and waited. 
He looked furtively this way and that round 
the corners. He stood a moment in the 
shade of the archways and wiped his brow. 
Then he leaned his musket against the wall 
and went within. I thought to myself, “It 
is now or never, for he is gone to the 
kitchen for a bite-and-sup, and will be out 
again in a moment, lest his captain should 
return and find him gone from his post.” 

So with that I made a rush swiftly round 
the corner, and entered the well-house. 
For a moment only, as I ran fleet-foot, was 
I bathed in the hot sunshine, then drenched 
again in the damp, cool darkness of the 
tower. Within there is a bucket and chain, 
which are used to wrap up the great dipper 
over the windlass. There is also a little 
dipper which one may let down by a rope, 
when only a drink or a little household 
water is needed, and there is no servitor at 
hand to turn the crank. This last I let 
down, and in a moment after I was draining 
nectar from the cup, for which I had risked 
so much. Yet all I could do when I got 
it was only to sip a little, and let the rest 
run back again into the well. While like the 
refrain of a weary song, over and over the 
words ran in my mind, “O that one would 
give me of the water of the Well of Beth- 
lehem that is beside the Gate.” 

Then, like a far-away voice calling one 
out of a dream, I heard the sentry return- 
ing to his post. Quite clearly I discerned 
him lifting his musket, shifting it from one 
side to the other, and so resuming his equal 
tramp. I heard everything, indeed, with a 
kind of acuteness beyond the natural. Yet 
all the while I was strangely without sense 
of danger. I thought how excellent a jest 
it would be to shout out suddenly when 
the soldier came near, to see him jump; 
and but for the remembrance of my mother, 
I protest I had done it too. 

So there I lay on the margin of the well, 
just as at the first I had flung myself down, 
without so much as troubling thoroughly 
to shut the door. I am sure that from 
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the corner where the sentry turned, he 
might have seen my boot-heel every time 
had he but troubled to peep round the 
door. But he had been so often within 
the well-house during his time on guard, 
that he never once glanced my way. Also 
he was evidently elevated by what he had 
gotten within the house from the serving 
maid, whatever that might have been. 

It was strange to hear his step waxing 
and waning as he came and went. He 
paced from the well-house to the great 
gate, and from thence to the corner of 
the tower. Back again he came, to-and- 
fro like the pendulum of a clock. Once 
he took the butt of his musket and gave 
the door, within which I lay, a sharp fling 
to. Luckily it opened from without, so 
that the hasp caught as it came and I 
was shut within. 

So there I lay without power to move all 
that day, and no one came near me till late 
in the gloaming. For it was the custom at 
the Earlstoun to draw the water for the day 
in the early morning, and that for the night 
uses after the horses were suppered at bed- 
time. Sometimes my head seemed to swell 
to so great a size that it filled the well-house 
and was pressed against the roof. Anon, to 
my thinking, it grew wizened and small, 
waxing and waning as I sickened and the 
shoots of pain ran round my brows. 

At last I heard feet patter slowly down 
the turret stair and out at the door. 
Through the courtyard I heard them come 
towards me, and of a sudden something sang 
in my heart, though I could have given no 
great reason therefor. 

Softly the door of the well-house opened, 
and one came in, giving a little cry at so 
nearly stumbling over me. But no power 
had I to move or speak, even though it 
had been Clavers himself who came. My 
visitor gently and lightly shut to the door, 
and knelt at my head. 

* William!” said a voice, and I seemed 
in my phantasy to be running about among 
the flowers as a child again. 

I opened my eyes, and lo! it was Maisie 
of the Duchrae—she that had been so kind 
to me. And the wonder of seeing her in my 
own house of Earlstoun, where the garrison 
was abiding, was a better incitement to 
renewed vigour than a double tasse of the 
brandy of France. 
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But there was no time for speech, so 
pulling me farther within, she bent and 
whispered : 

William, I will go and bring your mother. 
The soldiers may not be long away!” 

So she rose to go out with her pail full of 
the water, for which she had come. 

Yet ere she went she laid her hand upon ' 
my brow and murmured very low, lest the 
sentry should hear : 

“* My poor lad!” 

Only that; but it was a thing which was 
mightily sweet to me. 

Nor was she long gone before she re- 
turned with my mother. They had called 
the sentry in to his evening meal, and sup- 
plied him with somewhat to drink. For 
they had had the garrison long enough with 
them, to learn that all soldiers are great 
trenchermen, and can right nobly “claw a 
bicker” and “ toon a stoup” with any man. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE WELL-HOUSE OF EARLSTOUN 


So as soon as the soldier was snugly housed 
with the servant-lass, the two women came 
to me, where I sat at the back of the door 
of the well-house. Chiefly I wanted to 
hear what had brought Maisie of the 
Duchrae so far from home as the house 
of Earlstoun. It seemed to betoken some 
ill befallen my good friends by the Grenoch 
water-side. But my mother stooped down 
and put her arms about me. She declared 
that she would have me taken up to the west 
garret under the rigging, where, she said, 
none of the soldiers had ever been. But there 
I would in nowise go, for well I knew that 
so soon as she had me there, and a dozen 
soldiers between me and a dash for liberty, 
she would forthwith never rest until she 
had me out again. 

Then our next idea was that I should 
go to the wattled platform on the oak, 
to which Sandy resorted; but I had fallen 
into a violent horror of shaking and hot 
flushes alternating with deadly cold, so that 
to bide night and day in the sole covert of 
a tree looked like my death. 

At last Maisie Lennox, who had a fine 
eye for places of concealment in the old 
days when we two used to play at “ Bogle- 
about-the-Stacks” at the Duchrae, cast an 
eye up at the roof of the well-house. 
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“TI declare, I think there is a chamber 
up there,” she said, and stood a moment 
considering. 

“Give me an ease up!” she said quietly 
to my mother. She did everything quietly. 

“ How can there be such a place and I 
not know it?” said my mother. “ Have 
I not been about the place these thirty 
years ?” 

But Maisie thought otherwise of the matter, 
and without more ado she set her little feet 
in the nicks of the stones, which were rough- 
set like the inside of a chimney. 

Then putting her palm flat above her, 
she pushed an iron-ringed trap-door open, 
lifted herself level with it and so disappeared 
from our view. We could hear her groping 
above us, and sometimes little stones and 
pellets fell tinkling into the well. So we 
remained beneath waiting for her report, 
and I hoped that it might not be long, tor 
I felt that soon I must lay me down and die, 
so terrible was the tightness about my head. 

“There is a chamber here,” she cried 
at last. ‘It is low in the rigging and part 
of the roof is broken towards the trees, 
but the ivy hides it and the hole cannot be 
seen from the house.” 

“The very place! Well done, young 
lass!” said my mother—much pleased, even 
though she had not found it herself. For 
she was a remarkable woman. 

Maisie looked over the edge. 

‘‘ Give me your hand ?” she said. 

Now there is this curious thing about 
this lass ever since she was in short coats, 
that she not only knew her own mind in 
every emergency, but also compelled the 
minds of every one else. At that moment 
it seemed as natural that I should obey her, 
and also for my mother to assist her, as 
if she had been a queen commanding 
obedience. Yet she hardly ever spoke above 
her breath, and always rather as though 
she were venturing a suggestion. This is 
not what any one can ever learn. It is 
a natural gift. Now there is my brother 
Sandy. He has a commanding way with 
him certainly. He gets himself obeyed. 
But at what an expenditure of breath. You 
can hear him at the Mains of Barskeoch 
telling the lass to put on the porridge pot. 
And he cannot get his feet wet and be need- 
ing a change of stockings without the Ardoch 
folk over the hill hearing all about it. 


.?? 


But I am telling of the well-house. 

“Give me your hand,” said the lass: 
Maisie down from the trap-door. It is a 
strange thing that I never dreamed of 
disobeying. So I put out my hand, and in 
a trice I was up beside her. 

My mother followed us and we looked 
about. It was a little room and had long 
been given over to the birds. I marvelled 
much that in our adventurous youth Sandy 
and I had never lighted upon it. But I knew 
the reason to be that we had a wholesome: 
dread of the well, having been told a story 
about a little boy who tumbled into it 
in the act of disobedience and so was. 
drowned. We heard also what had become 
of him afterwards, which discouraged us from. 
the forbidden task of exploration. 

I think no one had been in the place 
since the joiners left it, for the shavings yet 
lay in the corner, among all that the birds. 
and the wild bees had brought to it since. 

My mother stayed beside me while Maisie 
went to bring me a hot drink, for the 
shuddering grew upon me, and I began 
to have fierce pains in my back and legs.. 
My mother told me how that the main guard. 
of the soldiers had been a week away over in 
the direction of Minnyhive, all but a ser- 
geant’s file that were left to keep the castle. 
To-day all these men, except the sentry, 
were down drinking at the change-house in 
the clachan, and not till about midnight. 
would they come roaring home. 

She also told me (what I much yearned’ 
to know), that the Duchrae had at last been: 
turned out, and that old Anton had betaken 
himself to the hills. Maisie, his daughter,. 
had come to the neighbourhood with Mar- 
garet Wilson of Glenvernock, the bright 
little lass from the Shireside whom I had 
seen during my sojourn in Balmaghie. 
Margaret Wilson had friends over at the 
farm of Bogue on the Garpelside. Very 
kind to the hill folk they were, though 
in good enough repute with the Government 
up till this present time. From _ there 
Maisie Lennox had come up to Earlstoun, 
to tell my mother all that she knew of 
myself and my cousin Wat. Then, because 
the two women loved to talk the one to 
the other, at the Earlstoun she had abode 
ever since, and there I found her. 

So in the well-house I remained day by 
day in safety all through my sickness. 
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The chamber over the well was a fine 
place for prayer and meditation. At first 
I thought that each turn of the sentry 
would surely bring him up the trap-door 
with sword and musket pointed at me, 
and I had little comfort in my lodging. But 
gradually, by my falling to the praying and 
by the action of time and use, I minded 
the comings and goings of the soldiers no 
more than the doves that came in to see me 
at the broken part of the roof, and went out 
again with a wild flutter of their wings, leav- 
ing a little woolly feather or two floating 
behind them. 

And often as I lay I minded me how I had 
heard Mr. Peden say at the Conventicle that 
“the prayers of the saints are like to a fire 
which at first gives off only smoke and heat, 
‘but or all be done breaketh out into a clear 
light and comfortable flame.” 

These were times of great peace for us, 
when the soldiers and the young lairds that 
rode with them for the horsemanship part 
of it, went off on their excursions, and came 
not back till late at eventide, with many of 
the Glenkens wives’ chuckies swinging head 
down at their saddle bows. 

The well-house was indeed a strait place, 
but my mother had gotten one of our re- 
tainers to place therein a little truckle bed- 
stead and bedding, so that I was none so 
evilly bestowed. ‘This man, whom she had 
perforce to trust, was not one of our ancients, 
but only a man that had recently come into 
the country and taken service with us. He 
had been a soldier and had even served 
in His Majesty’s Guards. But, being a 
Covenanter at heart, he had left the service 
at the peril of his life and come north. His 
mame was Patrick Laing, and he came of 
decent folk over about Nithsdale. He was 
an high favour with the garrison because 
of his feats of strength; but he had to keep 
carefully out of the sight of Tam Dalzyell, 
Grier of Lag, and the old officers who 
remembered him in the days when he had 
been a sergeant with the King’s colours. 
Also he was the only man that could keep 
steeks with John Scarlet at the sword play, 
and I longed rarely to see him try a bout 
with Wat of Lochinvar himself. 

Often at night I had converse with him, 
when the soldiers were not returned and it 
‘was safe for him to come to see me. Here 
I lay long prostrate with the low fever or 
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ague that had taken me after Ayrsmoss. 
But because I was in my own country and 
within cry of my mother and Maisie Lennox, 
I minded my imprisonment not so much as 
one might think. 

My mother came not often, for she was 
closely watched in her incomings and out- 
goings. But every eventide Maisie Lennox 
brought me what she could lay hands upon 
for my support. 

As I grew whole we had much merriment, 
when she told me of the straits she was 
often in to get slipping away, without betray- 
ing the object of her solicitude. 

The two eldest of my brother Sandy’s 
bairns were a boy of seven and a girl of 
eight, and in a house where the soldiers 
took the most and the best, there was 
sometimes but scant fare for the younger 
folk. 

Now none of the serving-folk or even 
of the family knew that I was in the neigh- 
bourhood, saving only my mother, Maisie 
of the Duchrae, and Patrick Laing. To tell 
more people was to risk a discovery, which 
meant not less than a stretched tow rope 
for my neck, and that speedily. 

Of all Sandy’s bairns little Jock was the 
worst, and of him Maisie had many stories 
to tell me, making merry when she brought 
me my piece in the twilight. 

“You are getting me a terrible name for 
a great eater,” she said. “It was but this 
day at dinner-time that Jock cried out, 
‘ Whatna daft-like chuckie hen! It’s gotten 
twa wings but only ae leg!’ for I had hidden 
the other on my lap for you. That caused 
much merriment, for we all laughed to think 
of a chuckie hopping and standing upon 
but one leg. Yet because Cornet Graham 
was there, we had all to laugh somewhat 
carefully, and pass the matter off with a jest.” 

«On another occasion,” said Maisie, “ when 
half a dozen eggs could not be found, little 
Jock cried out, ‘The ae-legged chuckie 
wull be clockin’ them!’ And this caused 
more merriment.” 

Such tales as these Maisie Lennox told 
me in the quiet of the gloaming, when I 
abode still in the well-house chamber, and 
only the drip, drip of the water at the bottom 
came to us. It was strange and pleasant for 
me to lie there and hear her kind low voice 
telling me humoursome tales of what had 
befallen during the day. 
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Jean Hamilton, Sandy’s wife, came but 
once to see me, and gave me much religious 
advice. She was ever a great woman for 
experiences, being by nature one of those 
who insist that all shall be exactly of her 
pattern, which I saw no hope of—nor yet 
greatly desired. 

“ My life is all sin,” she would say, “ if it 
were but to peel the bark off a kail castock 
and eat, I sin in the doing of it!” 

‘‘ That would show a great want of sense, 
at any gate, gin ye could get better meat to 
eat!” I replied, for the woman’s yatter, yatter 
easily vexed me, being still weak. Also, I 
wished greatly for her to be gone, and for 
Maisie or my mother to come to me. 

And again I remember that she said (for 
she was a good woman, but of the trouble- 
some kind that ofttimes do more ill than 
good—at least when one is tired and cannot 
escape them), “ William, I fear you never 
have had the grip o’ the fundamentals that 
Sandy hath. Take care that you suffer not 
with the saints, and yet come to your end as 
a man of wrath!” 

Now this I thought to be an ill-timed 
saying, considering that I had ridden at 
Ayrsmoss while Sandy was braw and snug in 
the Lowlands of Holland, disputing in Master 
Brackel’s chamber at Leuwarden with Rob 
Hamilton, her brother, concerning declara- 
tions and protests. 

‘** As for me,” she went on, liking methinks 
the sound of her own voice, “that is, for my 
corps, I care not gin it were cast up to the 
heaven, and keppit upon iron graips, so that 
my soul had peace! ” 

“1 think that I would even be content 
to lie at the bottom of this well if I might 
have peace!” said I, for the spirit within 
me was jangled and easily set on edge with 
her corncrake crying. 

“William, William” she said, “I fear 
greatly you are yet in the bond of iniquity! 
I do but waste my time with you!” 

Saying which, she let herself down on the 
well-edge, lifted her pails and was gone. 

In a little came Maisie Lennox with 
other two buckets. The sentinel, if he 
thought at all, must have set us down for 
wondrous clean folk about Earlstoun during 
these days; but all passed off easily and 
no notice was taken. 

Then, when Maisie came, it was a joy to 
greet her, for she was as a friend—yes, as 


David to Jonathan—exceeding pleasant to 
me. As I have often said, Iam not a man 
to take the eyes of women, and never looked 
to be loved by woman other than my 
mother. But for all that, I liked to think 
about love, and to picture what manner of 
man he should be to whom Maisie Lennox 
would let all her heart go out. 

Every night she came in briskly, laughing 
at having to pull herself up into the well- 
chamber, and ever with some new story of 
cheer to tell me. 

“ Ken ye what little Jock said this day ? ” 
she asked ere her head was well over the 
trap-door. 

I told her that I knew not, but was eager 
to hear, for that I ever counted Jock the 
best bairn in all the coupe. 

“It was at dinner,” she said, taking a 
dish from under her apron, “ and I minded 
that when you were with us at the Duchrae, 
you kept a continual crying for burn- 
trout. These being served for a first course, 
I watched for a time when the servants were 
taken up at the chamber-end with their 
serving, and when the bairns were busy with 
their noses at their plates. 

«« Then, when none observed, I whipped the 
most part of the dainty platterful of fish 
underneath my apron and sat very still and 
innocent, picking at my plate. 

** Soon little Jock looked up. ‘O mither, 
mither!’ he cried, ‘wull ye please to 
look at Aunty Maisie, she has eaten the 
hale kane o’ trootses, banes, plate an’ a’, 
while we were suppin’ our broth.’ 

“ At this there was great wonderment, 
and all the children came about, expecting 
to see me come to some hurt by so mighty 
a meal. 

“Tell me’ cried Jock, being ever the 
foremost, ‘how far doon the platter has 
gotten. Are ye sure it is not sticking some- 
where by the road ?’ 

‘« All the time I sat with the score of burn- 
trout on my lap covered by my apron, and 
it was only by pretending I had burned 
myself, that I got them at last safe out of 
the room.” 

With such tales she pleased me, winning 
my heart all the while, causing me to for- 
get my weakness, and to think the nights 
not long when I lay awake listening to the 
piets and hoolets crying about me in the 
ancient woods of Earlstoun. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE BULL OF EARLSTOUN’S HOMECOMING 


Ir was about this time that Sandy came home. 
It may seem from some parts of this history 
that we agreed not over well together. 
But after all it was as brothers may dis- 
agree among themselves; though they are 
banded stoutly enough against all the world 
beside. I think it made us love one another 
more that we were mostly separate; and so 
when Sandy came home this time and took 
up his old lodging in the tree, it was certainly 
much heartsomer at the Earlstoun. For 
among other things our mother mostly went 
to carry him his meals of meat, taking with 
her Jean Hamilton, Sandy’s wife, thus leaving 
only Maisie Lennox to bring me my portion 
to the well-house. 

But often in the gloaming Sandy himself 
came climbing up by the ivy on the outside 
of the well-tower, letting his great body 
down through the narrow broken lattice in 
the tiles, and in that narrow chamber we 
cheered one another with talk. This I 
liked well enough, so long as he spoke of 
Groningen and the Low Countries, but not 
so well when he began to deafen me with 
his bickerings about the United Societies— 
how there was one, Patrick Laing, a man 
of fierce and determined nature, that could 
not company with other than himself; how 
Mr. Linning wrestled with the malcontents, 
and how he himself was of so great honour 
and consideration among them, that they 
had put off even so grave a matter as a 
General Meeting that he might have time 
to come from Edinburgh to attend it. And 
in what manner, at the peril of his life, he 
did it. 

One night, while he was in the midst of 
his recital, the mighty voice of him sound- 
ing out upon the night brought the sentry 
from his corner—who listened, but could 
not understand whence came the sounds. 
Presently the soldier called his comrade, 
and the pair of them stole to the door of 
the well-house, where I had lain so long 
in safety. Sandy was in the heat of his 
discourse, and I sitting against the chamber 
wall in my knee-breeches, and with a plaid 
about me, listening at my ease. For long 
immunity had made us both careless. 

*“ At Darmead, that well-kenned place, 
we had it,” Sandy was saying, his long 
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limbs extended half-way across the floor 
as he lay on the bare boards, and told 
his story; “it was a day of glorious 
witnessing and contesting. No two of us 
thought the same thing. Each had his 
own say-away and his own reasons, and 
never a minister to override us. Indeed, 
since Ritchie lay down at length on Ayrs- 
moss to rest him, there is no minister that 
could. But I hear of a young man, 
Renwick, that is now with Mr. Brackel 
of Leewarden, that will scare some of the 
ill-conditioned when he comes across the 
water “ 

Even as he spoke thus, and blattered 
with the broad of his hand on his knee, 
the trap-door in the floor slowly lifted up, 
and through the aperture came the head 
of a soldier—even that of the sentry of the 
the night, with whose footfalls I had grown 
so familiar, that I minded them no more 
than the ticking of the watch in your pocket 
or the beating of your heart in the daytime. 

The man seemed even more surprised 
than we, and for a long moment he abode 
still, looking at Sandy reclining on the floor. 
And Sandy looked back at him with his 
jaw dropped and his mouth open. I could 
have laughed at another time, for they were 
both great red men with beards of that 
colour, and their faces were very near one 
another, like those of the yokels that grin 
at each other emulously out of the horse 
collars on the turbulent day of the Clachan 
Fair—which is on the eve of St. John, in 
the time of midsummer. 

Then suddenly Sandy snatched an un- 
lighted lantern, and brought it down on 
the soldier’s head, which went through the 
trap-door like Jack-out-of-the-box being shut 
down again. 

“Tak the skylight for it, William,” Sandy 
cried. “I'll e’en gang doon an’ see what this 
loon wants!” 

So snatching a sword that lay upon the 
boards by his side, Sandy went head first 
down the trap after his man. I heard 
him fall mightily upon the two soldiers to 
whom had been committed the keeping of 
the house that night. In that narrow place 
he gripped them both with the first claucht 
of his great arms, and dadded their heads 
together, exhorting them all the time to repent 
and think on their evil ways. 

“Wad ye, then, vermin,” he cried as one 
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and another tried to get at him with their 
weapons round the narrow edge of the 
well-curb; and I heard one after another 
of their tools clatter down the masonry 
of the well, and plump into the water 
at the bottom. The men were in their 
heavy marching gear, being ready at all 
times for the coming of Clavers, who was 
a great man for discipline, and very par- 
ticular that the soldiers should always be 
properly equipped whenever it might please 
him to arrive. And because he loved night 
marches and sudden surprises, the men took 
great pains with their accoutrement. 


“Can I help ye, Sandy?” I cried down 
through the hole. 

“Bide ye whaur ye are, man. I can 
manage the hullions fine! Wad ye, then? 
Stan’ up there back to back, or I'll gie 
ye anither daud on the kerb that may 
leave some o’ your harns* stickin’ to it. 
Noo, I’ll put the rape roon ye, an’ ease 
ye doon to a braw and caller spot!” 

I looked down the trap and saw Sandy 
roving the spare coil of well-rope round and 
round his two prisoners. He had their 
hands close to their sides, and whenever one 
of them opened his mouth, Sandy gave his 





** My poor lad” 


head a knock with his open hand that drave 
him silent again, clapping his teeth together 
like castanets from Spain. 

As soon as he had this completed to his 
satisfaction, he lifted the bucket from the 
hook, and began to lower the men down the 
shaft, slinging them by the bellybands of 
His Majesty’s regimental breeches to the 
rope. 

The men cried out to ask if he meant to 
drown them. 

“Na, na, droon nane,” said Sandy. 
“ There’s but three feet o’ water in the well. 


Ye’ll be fine and caller doon there a’ nicht, 
but gin ye as muckle as gie a cry afore the 
morrow’s sunrise—weel, ye hae heard 0’ 
Sandy Gordon o’ the Earlstoun! ” 

And this, indeed, feared the men greatly, 
for he was celebrated for his strength and 
daring all athwart the country; and espe- 
cially among soldiers and common people, 
who, as is well known, are never done talk- 
ing about feats of strength. 

This being completed, he brought me 
down from my loft and took me into the 


* Brains. 
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‘* I juist set the dowgs on 
the scullion” 


house to bid the women folk farewell. 
They cried out with terror when he told 
them what he had done as a noble jest, 
and how he had bound the soldiers and put 
them in the well-bottom. But my mother 
said sadly, “It is the beginning of the end! 
O Sandy, why could you not have been 
content with scaring them?” 

“It was our lives or theirs, mither,” said 
Sandy. “ Had they gotten room to put steel 
into me, your first-born son wad hae been 
at the well-bottom, wi’ his heid doon an’ his 
mooth open, and your second dangling in a 
hempen collar in the Grass Market. The 
eggs are all in one basket now, mither !” 

“ Haste ye away!” cried she, “lest the 
soldiers break lowse and come and find ye 
here!” 

“They hae somewhat better sense than 
to break lowse this nicht,” said Sandy, grimly 
smiling. “I’m gaun nane to tak’ the 
heather withoot my supper.” 

So he sat him down on the settle like a 
man at ease and well content. 
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“ Jean, fetch the plates,” he 
said to his wife; “it’s graund 
to be hungry an’ ken 0’ 
meat!” 

Maisie Lennox stood quietly 
by; but I could see that she 
‘liked not the turn of affairs, 
nor the reckless way that 


Sandy had of driving all things before 
him. 

‘‘ Haste ye, young lass,” he said to her, 
and at the word she went quietly to help 
Jean Hamilton. 

‘‘ Whither gang ye?” our mother said to 
us, as we made us ready to flee. ‘“ Mind 
and be canny wi’ that laddie, Sandy, for he 
has been ill and needs care and tendance to 
this day.” 

And it pleased me to see that Maisie 
Lennox looked pale and anxious when 
she came near me. But no word spoke 
she. 

“Na, mither. I'll no tell ye whaur we 
gang, for ye micht be put to the question, 
and now ye can say ye dinna ken wi’ a guid 
conscience.” 

I got a word with Maisie at the stair foot 
as she went up to bring some plaid or ker- 
chief down, which our mother insisted I 
should take with me. 

“ Maisie,” I said, “ ye’ll no forget me, will 
yer” 
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But she would give me no great satisfac- 
tion. 

“ There are so many gay things in my life 
to gar me forget a friend !” was all she said ; 
but she looked down and pulled at her 
apron. 

“‘ Nay, but tell me, my lassie, will ye think 
every day o’ the lad ye nursed in the well- 
house chamber ? ” 

“Your mother is crying on me,” she said ; 
“let me go, William” (though indeed I was 
not touching her). 

I was turning away disappointed with no 
word more, but very suddenly she snatched 
my hand which had fallen to my side, pressed 
it a moment to her breast, and then fled up- 
stairs like a young roe. 

So, laden with wrappings, Sandy and I 
took our way over the moor, making our path 
through our own oakwood, which is the largest 
in Galloway, and out by Blawquhairn and 
Gordiestoun upon the moor of Bogue—a 
wet and marshy place, save in the height 
of the dry season. Sandy was for going 
toward a hold that he had near the lonely, 
wind-swept loch of Knockman, which lies at 
a burn head near the top of a hill of heather 
and bent. But as we came to the breast of 
the Windy Brae, I felt my weakness, and a 
cold sweat began to drip from me. 

“ Sandy,” I said to my brother, taking 
him by the hand lest he should go too fast 
for me, “‘I fear I shall be but a trouble to 
you. Leave me, I pray you, at Gordiestoun 
to take my chance, and hie you to the 
heather. It'll maybe no be a_ hanging 
matter wi’ me at ony gate.” 

“ Hear till him,” said Sandy, “ leave him! 
Vl leave the laddie nane. The man doesna 
breathe that Sanquhar and Ayrsmoss are no 
eneuch to draw the thrapple o’, were it my 
Lord Chancellor himsel’ !” 

He bent and took me on his_ back. 
‘There na, is that comfortable?” he said ; 
and away he strode with me as though he 
had been a giant. 

“Man, ye need mony a bow o’ meal to 
your ribs,” he cried, making light of the 
load. ‘Ye are no heavier than a lamb in 
the poke-neuk o’ a plaid.” 

I think he was sorry for stirring me from 
the well-chamber, and the thought of his 
kindness made me like him better than I had 
manned to do for some time. 

And indeed my weight seemed no more 


to him, than that of a motherless suckling 
to a shepherd on the hill, when he steps 
homeward at the close of the day. It is 
a great thing to be strong. If only Sandy 
had possessed the knack of gentleness with 
it, he would have been a great man. As it 
was, he was only the Bull of Earlstoun. 

We kept in our flight over the benty 
fell towards Milnmark, but holding more 
down to the right towards the Garpel burn 
where there are many dens and fastnesses, 
and where the Covenant folk had often 
companied together. 

I was afraid to think what should come 
to my sickness, when the cold shelves of 
the rock by the Dass of the Holy Linn 
would be my bed, instead of the comfortable 
blankets of the well-house. And, truth 
to tell, I was not thanking my brother 
for his heedlessness in compelling the ex- 
change, when I felt him stumble down the 
steep bank of the Garpel and stride across, 
the water dashing about his legs as he 
waded through—taking, as was his wont, no 
thought of an easy way or of keeping of him- 
self dry, but just going on ram-stam till he had 
won clear. 


CHAPTER XXV 


JEAN'S WA’S 


THEN he brushed through a little wood of 
oak and hazel. I felt the rough twigs in 
my face. Climbing a steep brae, Sandy 
set me down at the end of a house with 
some bits of offices about it, and a pleasant 
homely smell of cows and pasturage. Saving 
these, there were none of the other signs of 
a farm town about it, but rather a brisk 
cleanliness and well-ordered neatness. 

Sandy went to the door and knocked, 
and in a little while one answered at the 
southmost of the windows. Then a whis- 
pered word was given and taken. ‘The 
door was opened and we went into the 
dark house. A sweet-faced old lady in the 
narrow passage, gowned even at that time 
of night with some precision, took me by the 
arm. She held a candle aloft in her hand. 

«Come awa’, laddie,” she said. “Ye 
shalna try the unkindly dasses o’ the Linn 
yet awhile, nor yet ‘ Duncan’s Pantry,’ which 
has small store of victual in it. But 
ye shall bide this nicht wi’ Jean Gordon 
o’ the Shirmers, that has still some spunk 
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in her yet, though folk say that she died 0’ 
love thirty years syne. Hoot, silly clavers, 
Jean Gordon could hae gotten a man ony 
time, had she been wantin’ yin.” 

We were indeed at Jean Gordon’s famous 
cot by the side of the bonny Garpel burn ; 
and it was not long till she had me cosy in 
bed, and Sandy, to whom all weathers and 
lodgings were alike, away to his hiding 
in the Cleuch beneath, where some of his 
society men were that night holding a meet- 
ing for prayer. 

The cottage sat bonnily on the brink of a 
glen, and almost from my very window began 
the steep and precipitous descent. So that if 
the alarm were suddenly given, there was at 
least a chance of flinging myself out of the 
window and dropping into the tangled sides 
of the Linn of Garpel. The thought of the 
comfort in Jean’s cot made me the more 
willing to take the risk. For I knew well 
that if I had to venture the damps and chills 
of the glen without any shelter after my 
illness, it would fare but poorly with me. 
So all that night I lay and listened to the 


- murmur of the water beneath, dashing about 


the great upstanding rocks in the channel. 

But other sound there was none, and to 
this sweet sequestered spot came none to 
seek us. 

Here in the fastnesses of the Garpel, Sandy 
and I abode many days. And though the 
glen was searched, and patrol parties more 
than once came our way, none of them 
approached near the fastness of thickets 
where in the daytime we were hidden. And 
each night, in all safety, I betook me to the 
cottage of Jean Gordon. 

Jean’s story had been a sad one, but she 
made little of it now, though it was well 
known to all the country side. 

“The Lord has taken away the stang of 
pain out of my life,” she said. I was but 
a lass when I came to the Garpel thinking 
my heart broken. Yince I loved a braw lad, 
bonny to look upon—and he loved me, or I 
was the more deceived. Lindsay was his 
name. Doubtless ye have heard the com- 
mon tale. He slichted my love and left me 
without a word. Waes me, but the very lift 
turned black when I heard it, and I cried 
out on the liars that said the like. But 
belief came slowly to me. The loch is 
very near to the Shirmers where I dwelt, 
and the tower window looks down into the 


black deeps from among the ivy bushes on 
the wall. My thoughts ofttimes turned on 
the short and easy road to peace. But 
praise His marvellous name, I saw another 
way. So I biggit me this bit house on 
the bonny birk-grown sides o’ the Garpel, 
and e’en came my ways to bide here.” 

**« Ye’ll sune get a man, for ye’re bonny! 
Never fash your thumb for Lindsay!’ said 
my kin.” 

“<«]Il get nae man,’ I threepit to them. 
‘What one slighted shall never be given to 
another.’ So forty year have I bidden here, 
and heard little but the mavis sing and the 
cushie complain. Think weel o’ yersel’, 
Willie, lad, for ye are the first man body 
that has ever bidden the nicht within Jean’s 
Wa’s. Sandy, great as he thinks himsel’, 
can tak’ the Linn side for it. He is weather- 
seasoned like the red tod o’ the hills; but 
ye are shilpit and silly, boy William, so ye 
had best bide wi’ auld Jean when ye can. 
There’s few in Gallowa’ daur meddle wi’ 
puir Jean, for she is kin to John Graham 0’ 
Claverhouse himsel’, and the erne’s cousin 
is no a canny bird to meddle wi’.” 

So again I had fallen on my feet, as has 
mostly been my fortune with women. Though, 
alas! that I should have to confess it, chiefly 
because of my weakness, and with the elder 
sort of them. 

Here, after a day or two, there came to 
Jean Gordon, my hostess of the night season, 
a letter from Sandy’s wife, Jean Hamilton, 
with sad news of them at Earlstoun. It 
was intended for my brother, but according 
to the custom of these days, it was not so 
addressed, for the transmission of such letters 
was too dangerous at that time. 

“ Dear Mistress” (so it ran), “ your letter 
did yield great satisfaction to me, and now I 
have good words to tell you. The Lord is 
doing great things for me. Colvin and 
Clavers (Cornel) have put us out of all that 
we have, so that we know not where to go. 

“T am for the present in a cot house. 
Oh, blessed cottage! As soon as my enemies 
began to roar against me, so quickly came 
my kind Lord to me and did take my part. 
He made the enemies to favour me, and He 
gave me kindly welcome to this cottage. 

*‘ Well may I say that His yoke is easy and 
His burden light. 

“Dear Mistress Jean, praise God on my 
behalf, and cause all that love Him to praise 
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Him on my behalf. I fear that I miscarry 
under His kind hand. 

“Colvin is reigning here like a prince, 
getting ‘his honour’ at every word. But 
he hath not been rude to me. He gave me 
leave to take out all that I had. What 
matters suffering after all! But, oh! the sad 
fallings away of some! I cannot give a full 
account of them. 

“T have nothing to write on but a stone 
by the waterside, and know not how soon 
the enemy may be upon me. I entreat you 
to send me your advice what to do. The 
enemy said to me that I should not get to 
stay in Galloway gif I went not to their 
kirk. 

“They said I should not even stay in 
Scotland, for they would pursue me to the 
far end of it, but 1 should be forced to go 
to their church. The persecution is great. 
There are many families that are going to 
leave their houses and go out of the land. 
Gif you have not sent my former letter, let 
it not now go, but send this as quickly as 
you can. I fear our friends will be much 
concerned. I have written that he may not 
venture to come home. I entreat that you 
will write that to him and close mine within 
yours. I have not backed his. Send me 
all your news. Remember me to all friends. 
I desire to be minded to them. 

“T rest, in haste, your loving friend and 
servant, “JEAN HAMILTON.” 


Now, I declare that this letter made me 
think better than ever before of Sandy’s wife, 
for Iam not gifted with appropriate reflec- 
tions in the writing of letters myself. But 
very greatly do I admire the accomplish- 
ment. She was in time of peace greatly 
closed up within herself; but in the time of 
extrusion and suffering, her narrow heart 
expanded. Notwithstanding the strange 
writing-desk of stone by the waterside, the 
letter was well written, but the great number 
of words which had been blurred and cor- 
rected as to their spelling, revealed the 
turmoil and anxiety of the writer. I have 
kept it before me as I write this history, so 
that I might give it exactly. 

Thus we learned that Sandy’s side of the 
house was safe; but what of our mother and 
Maisie Lennox ? 

*‘ Jean says nothing,” said Sandy, when I 
told him. ‘Good news is no news!” 


And truly this is an easy thing for him 
to say, who has heard news about his own. 
Jean Gordon sent over to her sister’s son 
at Barscobe for word, but could hear nothing 
save that the Earlstoun ladies had been put 
out of their house without insult or injury, 
and had gone away no man knew whither. 
So with this in the meantime we were obliged 
to rest as content as we might. 

“ Heighty-teighty,” said Jean Gordon, of 
the Shirmers, coming in to me with a piece 
one morning as soon as she heard that I was 
awake. “The silly folks keep on bletherin’ 
that I cam’ awa’ here to dee for love. Weel, 
I hae leeved forty year in Jean’s cot o’ the 
Garpel and I’m no dead yet. I wat no! 
I cam’ here to be oot o’ the men’s road, 
Noo, there’s my sister ower by at Barscobe. 
She was muckle the better o’ a man, was 
she no? Never sure whether he wad come 
hame sober and weel conditioned frae kirk 
or market. In the fear o’ her life every 
time that she heard the soond o’ his voice 
roarin’ in the yaird, to ken what was crossin’ 
him, and in what fettle the wee barn-door 


Almichty wad be pleased to come ben-the-_ 


hoose in! Wadna the like o’ that be a 
bonny exchange for the peace and quaitness 
o’ the Garpel side? ” 

And the old lady shook the white trim- 
mings of her cap, which was daintily and 
fairly goffered at the edges. “ Na, na,” she 
said, “‘ yince bitten, twice shy. I hae had 
eneuch o’ men—nesty, saucy, ill-flavoured 
characters. Wi’ half a nose on ye, ye can tell 
as easy gin yin o’ them be in the hoose as 
gin he had been a tod!” 

“ And am I not a man, Aunty Jean?” I 
asked, for indeed she had been very kind to 
me. 

‘“‘ Hoot, a laddie like you is no a man ; nae 
beard like bristles, nae luntin’ stinkin’ pipes 
an’ a skin like my lady’s—that’s no a man. 
By my silk hose and shoe strings, gin I get 
as muckle as the wind o’ a man body atween 
me and the Bogue road, I steek baith the 
inner and the outer doors to keep awa’ the 
waff o’ the brock. Foul fa’ them every yin!” 

This made me laugh, indeed ; but after all 
it did not please me greatly to hear that I was 
taken for less than a man. 

“ Now there’s Sandy,” she went on, for 
she loved to talk, “he’s a great senseless 
sturdy o’ acraitur. Yet he could get a’ the 
wives he wants, by juist coming doon like 
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a tod aff the hill and takin’ yin below his 
oxter. An’ the puir bit bleatin’ hizzie wad 
think she likit it. Lord! some folk tak’ a 
man as they tak’ a farm, by the acre. But 
no me—no me. Na! Gin I waur thinkin’ 
o’ men, the bonny ticht lad, is the lad for 
me; the lad wi’ the cockade set in his 
‘bonnet an’ a leg weel shapit ; neither bowed 
out frae the knees like pit props, nor yet 
bent in like a cooper ridin’ on the riggin’ o’ 
a barrel.” 

“ But what for did ye no tak’ yin?” I 
said, speaking through the door of the 
spence as she moved about the house, 
ordering the porridge-making and keeping 
an eye on the hen’s meat as well. 

It eased my heavy thought to hear the 
heartsome clip of her tongue—for all the 
world like a tailor’s shears, brisker when it 
comes to the selvage. So when Jean Gordon 
got in sight of the end of her sentence, she 
snipped out her words with a glibness 
beyond any Gordon that ever I heard of. 
For the Gordons are, according to proverb, 
slow people with their tongues, save as they 
say by two and two at the canny hour of 
e’en. 

But never slow was our Aunt Jean of Jean’s 
Wa’s by the Garpel Burn. 

“Tt’s a strange thing,” she said, looking 
through the hall door at me, “ that you an’ 
me can crack like twa wives that hae gotten 
their men oot o’ the hearin’. My lad, I fear 
ye will creep into women’s hearts because 
they are vexed for ye. Ye hae sic innocent 
ways. Oh, I doot na but it’s the guile o’ 
ye; but it was ever sae. 

“* Mony a mewlin’, peuterin’ body has had 
great success wi’ the weeman folk. They 
think it’s a peety that he should be so 
innocent, an’ they tak’ haud o’ the craitur, 
juist to keep off thae ither designin’ weeman. 
Oh, I’m far frae denyin’ that we are a pack 
o’ silly craiturs. A’thing that wears willy- 
coats ; no yin muckle to better anither !” 

* But aboot yoursel’, Aunty Jean ?” I ven- 
tured, in order to stir her to reckless speech, 
which was like fox-hunting to me. 

“Wha? Me? Certes, no! I gat the 
stoor oot o’ my e’en braw an’ early. I took 
it by betimes, as the lairds tak’ their mornin’ 
o’ French brandy. When Tam Lindsay gaed 
aff wi’ his fleein’ flagarie o’ a muckle-tochered 
Crawford lass, I vowed that I wad hae dune 
wi’ men. An’ so I had!” 
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“ Whenever a loon cam’ here in his best 
breeks, and a hingin’ look in the e’e o’ the 
craitur that meant courtin’, faith, I juist set 
the dowgs on the scullion. I keepit a fear- 
some tyke on purpose, wi’ a jaw ontill him 
like Jonah’s whale. Ay, ay, mony’s the braw 
lad that has gane doon that brae, wi’ Auld 
Noll ruggin’ an’ reevin’ at the hinderlands o” 
him—bonny it was to see!” 

“‘ Did ye think, as ye watched them gang, 
that it was your Lindsay, Aunty Jean?” I 
asked ; for, indeed, her well-going talk eased 
my heart in the midst of so many troubles. 
For I declare that during these thirty years. 
in Scotland, and especially in the Glen- 
kens, folk had almost forgotten the way to: 
laugh. 

‘‘ Na, na, callant,” so she would say to. 
me in return, “I ne’er blamed him sair 
ava’. Tam Lindsay was never sair fashed 
wi’ sense a’ the days o’ his life—at least no 
to hurt him, ony mair nor yersel’, as yim 
micht say. It was the Crawford woman and 
her weel-feathered nest that led him awa’, like 
a’ bit silly cuddie wi’ a carrot afore his nose. 
But I'll never deny the randy that she was. 
clever ; for she took the craitur’s size at the 
first look, as neat as if she had been measur- 
in’ him for a suit o’ claes. But she did what 
I never did, or my name had been Jean Lind- 
say this day. The Lord in His mercy be 
thankit continually that it is as it is, and 
that I hae nae auld dotard, grumphin’ and 
snortin’ at the chimley lug. She cuitled 
Tam Lindsay an’ flairded him an’ spak’ him 
fair, till the poor fathom o’ pump water 
thocht himsel’ the brawest lad in braid Scot- 
land. Faith, I wadna sae bemean mysel’ to 
get the king oot o’ Whitehall—wha they tell 
me is no that ill to get, gin yin had the chance 
—and in muckle the same way as Tam 
Lindsay. Oh, what a set o’ blind, brainless, 
handless, guid-for-naethings are men ! ” 

“It was with that ye began, Aunty Jean,” 
I said. 

“Ay, an’ I shall end wi’ it too,” she 
answered. ‘I’m no theology learned, but it 
looks terribly like as if the rib story were gye 
near the truth, for the poorest o’ weemen can 
mak’ a great muckle oot o’ a very little, an’ 
the best o’ men are sadly troubled wi’ a sair 
want. I misdoot that Aydam maun hae 
missed mair nor the rib when he waukened.” 

My pleasant time in the cottage by the 
Garpel came all too soon to an end. It is, 
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indeed, a rare and heartsome place to bide 
in on a summer’s day. There is the sound 
of the birds singing, the dash of the water 
into the pool beneath the Holy Linn, where 
the ministers held the great baptizing of bairns 
when the bonny burn water dropped of its own 
accord on their brows as their fathers held 
them up. There are the leaves rubbing against 
one another with a pleasant noise. These 
kept my heart stirring and content as long as 
I abode in the Glen of the Garpel. 

There is in particular one little hill with a 
flat top, from which one may spy both up 
and down the Glen, yet be hidden under the 
leaves. Here I often frequented, though 
Sandy warned me that this would be my 
death. Yet I liked it best of all places in 
the daytime, and lay there prone on my belly 
for many hours together, very content, chewing 
sorrel, clacking my heels together, and letting 
on that I was meditating. But, indeed, I never 
could look at water slipping away beneath me 
without letting it bear my thoughts with it 
and leave me to the dreaming. And the 
Garpel is an especially pleasant burn to 
watch thus running from yon. I have had 
the same feelings in church when the sermon 
ran rippleless and even over my head. 

The only thing that annoyed me was that 
on the Sabbath days the Garpel became a great 
place for lovers to convene. And above all, 
at one angle behind Jean Gordon’s cot, there 
is a bower planted with wild flowers—pleasant 
and retired doubtless, for them that are 
equipped with a lass. But as for me, I 
pleased myself by thinking that one day I 
should shape to bring Maisie Lennox there 
to see my hiding-place, for, as a little maid, 
she ever loved woods that rustle and waters 
that flow softly. So chiefly on the Sabbath 
I kept close to my covert with a book; but 
whether from motives of safety or envy, it 
misliketh me to tell. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE GARDENER OF BALMAGHIE 


I was wakened one morning by Jean at the 
side of my bed. She was fully dressed, as 
if to receive company, and her tall and 
straight figure looked imposing enough. 

“Rise!” she said. “Rise! there’s a 
chiel here, that wants ye to gang wi’ 
him.” 

“A chiel, Jean Gordon?” said I, in a 


sleepy kind of surprise. “What ken ye 
aboot him?” 

“Oh, I ken he’s a honest lad,” she said, 
“‘an’ he brings ye a message frae the gardener 
o’ Balmaghie that ye are to accompany him 
there for greater safety.” 

“A likely story!” returned I, for I had 


been none too well pleased to be wakened up - 


out of my sleep at that time in the morning 
for a regiment of Balmaghie gardeners. 
“ There is great safety in the neighbourhood 
of the eagle’s nest!” 

“ There is so,” said Jean Gordon, dryly— 
“for sparrows. "Tis the safest place in the 
world for them to build, for the eagle will 
not touch them, an’ the lesser gleds dare 
not come near!” 

Nor do I think that this saying pleased 
me over well, for I thought that a Gordon of 
Earlstoun of whatever rank, was a city set 
on a hill that could not be hid. 

Then Jean Gordon, the hermit of the 
Garpel glen, bade me an adieu, giving me 
none such an old-fashioned salutation as 
well, which savoured little of having forgotten 
all that she had lightlied to me. 

“ Tak’ tent to yoursel’,” she said. “Ye 
are a good lad and none so feckless as ye 
look. There’s fushion in ye, an’ ye micht 
even tak’ the e’e o’ woman—gin ye wad pad 
your legs.” 

And with this she went in, leaving me in 
a quandary whether to throw a stone at her, 
or run back and take her round the neck. 

I found the gardener of Balmaghie stand- 
ing with his back towards me. He walked 
on a little before me without speaking, as 
though wishing me to follow him. He was, 
to the back view, dressed but ordinarily, yet 
with some of the neatness of a gentleman’s 
servant. 

And this was a great deal in a country 
where ordinarily the men wear little that 
is handsome, save and except the Sabbath 
cloak—which if it do not, like charity, cover 
a multitude of sins, of a truth hides a 
multitude of old duddy clothes. 

At the foot of the burn, where it runs 
over some black and rugged rocks, the 
gardener stopped and turned round. I 
declare I never gat a greater or more 
pleasant surprise in my life, save as it may 
be, once—of which I have yet to tell. 

‘“‘ Wat, dear Wat!” I cried, and ran to 
him. We clasped one another’s hands, and 
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then we stood a little off, gazing at one 
another. I had not known that I was so 
fond of him. But nothing draws the heart 
like coming through trial together. At least, 
so itis with men. ’Twixt women and men 
so many things draw the heart that it is well- 
nigh impossible to separate one thing from 
the other. 

*“ How came Jean Gordon to say that you 
were the gardener at Balmaghie?” I asked 
of him, when I was a little satisfied with 
looking at him. 

«Why, because I am the gardener at Bal- 
maghie—second gardener!” answered Wat, 
smiling in a sly way that he had when he 
meant to provoke and mystify me. Yet a 
way that I liked not ill, for he never used 
it save when he had within him a light and 
merry heart. 

But I knew by this time how to counter 
his stroke, which was to hold one’s peace, 
as if one cared nothing about the matter. 
For in this Wat was just like a woman, or a 
fencer, whom it provokes more to measure 
his thrust and avoid, than a hundred times to 
parry and return. 

But for all I could not keep the anxiety 
out of my eyes as we walked along. 

“You do not want to hear,” said he, 
provoking me ; for because of Maisie Lennox 
and my mother, he knew that he had the 
better of me. 

“But I do, though!” 
could say. 

Yor indeed the matter was a mystery to 
me, as well it might be. Wat Gordon of 
Lochinvar, sometime favourite of her Grace 
the Duchess of Wellwood, now gardener to 
a latitudinarian and cavalier Galloway laird, 
that had been a fairlie even on a day of 
miracles. 

Wat continued to smile and smile. 

“Weil, I will tell you,” he said. Yet 
for a while did not, but only walked on 
smiling. 

At last he pursed his mouth and began 
to whistle. It was a bar or two of the air 
“Kate Kennedy is my darling.” 

Now at that time I was not bright in the 
uptake about such things, for I had not till 
lately concerned me much with love and 
women’s favours, but it came across me in 
an instant. 

“Oh!” said I. 

* Ah!” said Wat. 


That was all I 
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And we looked at one another and 
nodded—Wat defiantly. 

“Kate of the black eyebrows!” I said 
musingly. “ They are joined over her brow,” 
I went on, “and her ear comes straight down 
to her neck without any rounded lobe. They 
are two well-considered signs ! ” 

Wat Gordon stopped suddenly, and cried 
out at me. 

‘See here, William Gordon, what mean 
you by that? What if her eyebrows meet 
under her chin and her ears hang down 
like band strings? What is that to you?” 

“Happily nothing!” said I, for I was 
patiently paying him out, as it is ever easy 
to do with a spitfire like young Lochinvar. 

“Speak plain, Will,” he cried, “or by 
the Lord I will immediately run you 
through !” 

“With a spade,” said I, mocking. 
‘*‘ Mind, Wat, you are a laird’s second gar- 
dener now.” 

But when I perceived that he was really 
angry, I hastened to appease him. 

‘‘ Joined eyebrows and a lobeless ear have 
been held by learned folk to prefigure some 
temper, Wat!” I said. 

His brow cleared on an instant. 

‘““Pshaw!” he exclaimed, “I like a lass 
with a sparkle. No mim missie for Wat 
Gordon, but a lass that keeps you in 
doubt till the last moment whether your 
best wooing will speed you to a kiss or a 
bodkin prick—that’s the maid for me!” 

‘For me, I would e’en take the kiss,” I 
said—* take it plain! ” 

“Tush, slow-coach!” he said, “your 
Earlstoun blood always did run like so much 
moss water!” 

Now I had borne the burden of the day 
on the moss of Ayr, and felt that I need not 
take his scornful word. 

“‘T have been where other than women’s 
bodkins flashed—ay, ten against a hun- 
dred, and this was the only brand that wan 
through,” I said, putting my hand on my 
side. “There was small time for kisses 
then! Ye may kiss your lass gin ye like 
about the woods of Balmaghie. As for me, 
I prefer to ride upon Cameron’s flank, on a 
day when the garments are rolled in blood.” 

This I said, for my gall was working hot 
within me. So far from our first friendship 
had the clack of foolish tongues brought us. 
"Deed, we were but silly boys that needed 
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skelping, but I far the worst, for my head 
was by nature cooler and I knew better. 

** And so perhaps would I have preferred 
it,” answered he, gently. 

“ Ay,” said he again, “I think it is some- 
what late in the day for Wat Gordon of 
Lochinvar, to have to prove his courage 
upon his cousin William of Earlstoun. So 
then take it from me that but for my oath 
sworn to the King, it had given more 
pleasure to me to ride with you in the 
charge at Airsmoss than to be bridegroom 
to any maid soever in the world !” 

And at the name of the King, he lifted 
his worn old countryman’s bonnet as nobly 
and loyally as though it had been the 
plumed hat, whose feather had been so 
proudly set that night when he defied heaven 
and earth to keep him from his tryst beyond 
the Netherbow. 

At the word I stretched out my hand to 
him. 

“Forgive me, Wat,” I said, and would 
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have taken his arm, but he moved it a little 
away for a moment. 

“Pray remember,” he said, grandly, 
“that though I am a jerkined man and 
handle the mattock in another man’s kail 
yaird, ay, though I be put to the horn 
and condemned unheard as a traitor, I ama 
true King’s man. Vive le Roi!” 

“ Well,” replied I, “so be it, and much 
good may it do you. At any rate, there is 
no need to make such a work about it. 
After all, gin ye be at the horn, it’s Guid’s 
truth that ye gied Duke Wellwood’s lads some 
most unmerciful jags aneath the ribs! ” 

While thus we snarled and fought between 
ourselves, the very strife of our tongues 
made the legs go faster, and we drew south- 
ward between the two lochs, Ken and 
Grenoch, crossing over the Black Water and 
leaving the Duchrae behind. And this made 
me very wae, to mind the days that we had 
there with that brave company which should 
meet no more on the earth together. 
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6s HY, no,” said the mate, “I 
can’t say that we’re a bit more 
superstitious than other folk. 


You get into the moors and 
hills and you'll find landsmen quite as 
foolish as any of us. I'll not deny but 
there may have been a time—and yet I’m 
not very sure. That’s true enough about 
steam ; anyway, blue water isn’t so lonely 
as it must have been when we were all 
under canvas. Seems to me it’s loneliness 
that breeds superstition, and there’s no 
loneliness like that of the high seas on a 
starry night. Still things do happen now 
and again—things there’s no accounting for. 
Here’s a case now; I wonder what you 
would make out of it? It was on a May 
night, something like fifteen years ago, and 
we were coming up Channel. I was at the 
wheel, for I wasn’t mate in those days. It 
was one of those queer nights when the 
stars are clear overhead, but everything 
about you’s as black as your hat. We were 
bowling along with a fresh breeze, that 
brought us a smell of old England, and 
everything seemed ship-shape and snug, 


when all of a sudden the look-out sent up a 
yell, and right ahead of us there was a flash 
of lights and a looming of a big shadow, 
black against the very darkness. The mo- 
ment the look-out shouted there was a cry, 
‘ Hard a-port !’ and I gave the wheel a whir 
to set it flying. I don’t expect you to be- 
lieve it, but make what you like of it, the 
wheel stuck as if it had been spiked. I 
flung all my strength on to it; it was fixed 
like a stanchion. You can’t guess what I 
felt at that moment, with that cry in my 
ears and that big shadow rushing out of the 
darkness. Then two invisible hands, cold as 
ice, were laid on mine with a steady grip, 
and the wheel was sent flying hard a-star- 
board. We swung up into the wind, and 
as we did so a great ocean-liner crowded 
past us almost at leaping distance. Had 
we gone to port we should have been cut in 
two.” 

“ No, I told you I couldn’t account for 
it. I’ve wondered, too, at times, for our 
captain’s brother was lost in the Channel— 
run down just like that too.” 

GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD- 











From the painting by Harlamoff. By permission of Sir James Bell, Bart., Lord Provost of Glasgow, 


GIRLHOOD 


Thine eyes are filled with dreams, As in the dawn’s first glow 
Shadowed by tresses of unhindered hair, A forecast of the glorious day we see, 


Like grass by woodland streams— So with a glance we know 

Thy look is thoughtfulness unstained with care; The perfect womanhood foretold in thee ; 
Clear on thy face Nor know we yet 

Are written tenderness and love and grace. Whether to wish thy growth or to regret. 
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THE NEW CHILD 
By Mrs. E, T. COOK 


CERTAIN sstory-book has 
recently been commended 
to public notice, on the 
ground that it has been 
“read and much liked by 
Dorothy Drew.” 

Now, with all due respect to the ex- 
Premier’s little grand-daughter, and waiving 
the question as to whether or no children 
should undertake the office of reviewers, we 
submit that the world is not only in danger 
of being governed by the New Woman, but 
by a still later and yet more tyrannical pro- 
duct—the New Child. 

Yes, “the old order changeth, yielding 
place to new,” and the child has changed 
with all else. It has, for one thing, grown 
up with alarming rapidity. The Apostle 
stands corrected, for children do not need 
nowadays to “put away childish things.” 
What contented their grandfathers — nay, 
their own parents—will no longer content 
them. They love what we, in our youth, 
hated; what we regarded as penances are 
by them esteemed as delights. We loathed 
notice, they love it; we escaped anywhere— 
even under the bed—to avoid publicity; 
they court it. We were shy; they are self- 
satisfied. 

All this change of feeling is, naturally, 
more brought about by the elders than by 
the children themselves. Yes, it is the elders 
who are mainly responsible for the New 
Child. They have produced, like Franken- 
stein, this “ mystical monster,” which neither 
belongs to youth nor to age. The New 
Child deceives the uninitiated; it would have 
deceived even Herod himself; for it is, as 
the Scotch say, “ neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
good red herring.” 

We have wandered far from the ways of 
the “child quellers” of old times, such as 
the immortal Mrs. Pipchin. Peace be with 
their ashes! The child-spoiling tendencies 
of late years have had their natural result. 
There is, at the present day, a love of im- 
maturity gud immaturity. Hence our craze 
over “infant prodigies ” of both sexes. The 
people, who crowd to hear little Konrad 
Kozzunski play a polonaise of Chopin’s at 


eight years old, would not go to hear him 
play the same piece, much more perfectly, a 
few years later; all his glory would have de. 
parted! Corney Grain’s witty allusions to 
this craze, and his suggestion that he should 
himself don a white frock and pink sash, 
were not without cause. And then the “ reci- 
tations ” that the Modern Child indulges in! 
Even in the theatre, little squeaky voices and 
midget children are quite the rage; while on 
private stages—! How far away are the times 
when—perhaps to celebrate some Christmas 
gathering—the trembling little boy or girl 
would be forcibly “stood up” to recite “ My 
name is Norval,” or “Oh call my brother 
back to me,” quaking and perspiring the 
while with fear. Nowadays our degenerate 
offspring rather like this sort of thing; but 
then, they would not recite “My name is 
Norval.” No, they would soar to the highest 
flights, and probably give us * The Flight 
of the Duchess,” or “Sister Helen.” The 
New Child is always before the public; like 
the poor, he (or she) is always with us. 
“Coming out” into society can hardly be 
any novelty to the modern maiden; the 
difference is only one of degree, for chil- 
dren’s dances every year grow in splendour. 
When we remember the days of our youth, 
and recall the victimised feeling with which 
we went “to a party”—the stodgy little 
boys, with faces of abject misery, who asked 
equally unhappy little girls to dance, and 
then generally came “a cropper ”—we marvel 
at the change. Dancing lessons, too, that 
were once a penance, are now a pleasure— 
and why? Is it merely that the dancing- 
mistresses do not stamp on the juvenile toes 
as much as formerly, or force them, totter- 
ing, into the ungainly attitudes called respec- 
tively, if we remember rightly, first and fifth 
positions: or is it simply that the New Child 
feels with the quick intuition of childhood 
that his audience is now in sympathy with 
him, whatever it may have been in the past ; 
and that thus 


‘*with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part!" 


No one is so quick to hear and see as 
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children. Their receptivity is wonderful. 
They receive impressions as a slate on which 
nothing has yet been written. Therefore it 
is we ourselves, we see more and more, who 
are to blame for the New Child. For the 
sad thing is, that the New Child has learned 
evil as well as good. Emboldened by well- 
meant praise, the modern infant now holds 
nothing sacred. It is like the Eclectic painters 
of the Renaissance ; it becomes, as Leonardo 
da Vinci says, one of nature’s grandchildren, 
not one of her children. It rushes at con- 
clusions before it has mastered the reason- 
ing, or gone through the preliminary discip- 
line. And the penance the New Child pays 
for this haste is that it loses its own natural 
grace of expression, and. gains nothing in 
return but the ill-fitting graces of its elders, 
which suit it as well as fashionable clothing 
suits the untutored savage. It is really start- 
ling nowadays to hear a child state some 
profound truth, the perception of which has 
perhaps cost us years of bitter experience. 
We are not here objecting to children of 
genius—far from it ; what we do object to is 
their new and ill-fitting sense of responsi- 
bility. Lilies of the field they ought to be 


—uncaring for the morrow. Undue serious- 
ness in a child is uncanny, and ought to be 


treated with cod-liver oil. A modern school- 
boy of thirteen, having missed a prize for 
which he was working, lamented to his sister 
that “his life had been a failure!” ‘alk of 
the joy of childhood! An even worse case 
was that of a schoolgirl of twelve, who 
thought darkly of suicide because her life 
was “of no use to anybody!” If this 
happen in the green tree, what will it be in 
the dry ? 

The priggishness of the New Child, though 
often irritating, is a less serious thing. Most 
children have had it more or less, and they 
outgrow it in time: in the New Child it is 
rampant. It is unduly fostered and en- 
couraged, we regret to say, by the everlasting 
“children’s pages ” and “ children’s competi- 
tions” that every journal now pours forth. 
Life, from the New Child’s point of view, 
seems to be one long competition. All this 
fosters their vanity, their love of praise, their 
ambition. Their letters are published week by 
week, their pictured presentments are given 
to an admiring public. What, from the New 


Child’s point of view, can be more delight- 
ful? 
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That cynic, old Sam Johnson, would have 
said of this, with his accustomed sternness: 
“« Sir,” or “ Madam, you lay the foundations 
of endless mischief ; you make boys and girls 
hate each other.” 

But the competitions go on lustily; every 
week there are more of them. When we 
read the terribly stilted and dull effusions 
poured out in the “children’s pages” by the 
New Child, one is, indeed, tempted to ask, 
‘* What becomes of all the clever little child- 
ren ?” Cleverness is here conspicuous by its 
absence. How disagreeable and how dull 
the childish letter can become when stilted 
with arrogance and bounded by convention- 
ality, may be seen on reference to the many 
“children’s pages” of the day. This is the 
kind of thing published as a prize-letter : 


I feel I must write and tell you all about our School 
Prize-giving. It was quite an important affair, for the 
vicar officiated, and the Countess of gave away 
the prizes. I am quite a little maiden, only eleven last 
May ; and dear mother had warned me not to expect 
anything. But I had worked hard, and I received the 
first-form prize—which was pretty good, dear ——, 
was it not? The girl whoexpected the prize has, alas! 
not forgiven me for carrying it away from her ;—which 
surely, dear ——, shows a jealous spirit; for in this 
world's battle we must all give and take, must we not? 


Now for the next: 


From , aged thirteen, 


Iam writing to tell you and your little readers, what 
a happy day I spent at C—— Castle last summer. To 
commence with, there were my, father, mother and I (my 
dear parents say they are never happy unless I am with 
them). Well, dear ——, we lunched at the inn, ex- 
plored the storied glades, conjured up the dramatic 
scenes that had taken place within those ancient walls. 
Oh! too, too lovely were the green lawns, and vistas seen 
through ancient avenues ! The glorious sun sank through 
billowy purple clouds, and can it have been fancy, dear 
—, that I seemed to hear the angels’ choir behind 
them? 

I hope, dear ——, that you will esteem this little 
letter worthy of a place in your Children’s Page. Ihave 
tried so hard—and this is the third time, too. Mother 
says if you don’t, she won't let me subscribe to your 
‘‘page” any more, for it’s not fair to put everybody 
else's letters in, and not mine. I enclose you my photo- 
graph for publication ; but my friends say that it does 
not do me justice. 


— (aged thirteen). 


Here is another letter, from a decidedly 
older child this time—a child, certainly, in 
understanding, still : 
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DEAR ——, 

I should like to become a subscriber to your Page, 
and enclose 24 stamps and my photograph. I hope you 
do not consider thirty-nine too old; but I have a/ways 
wished to join the ‘‘ Children’s League.” I have 
constantly longed to see myself in print, and I will try 
not to be much more stupid than the clever children of 
to-day. I could send you a nice chatty letter every week 
about our parish teas and mothers’ meetings. I have a 
friend of fifty, who says she is one of your members, sol 
hope you will also admit me. 

Your depressed friend, 


That is one of the curious things about 
the children’s pages of the day. There is 
often no limit of age. What good did the 
outpouring do these children ?—or rather, 
what harm! Both girls would be the better 
for a good dose of the old régime. 

Both will, perhaps, when a little older, 
assail that much-enduring tribe, the editors 
of magazines, with effusions such as the 
following, which was sent the other day to 
an editor by a little girl of fifteen : 


DEAR Mr. EDITOR, 

I have written a novel in 3 volumes, and if you will 
take great care of it and not let it get dirty, you may 
read it. As it is a sycological (sic) novel, and I have 
taken great pains with it, 1 think you ought to pay me 
something large for it—perhaps 5 pounds. I want a new 
frock, and the money would be nice. I have tried before 
to write ; but the world is dreadfully unkind to me, and 
indeed I have sometimes suspected that there is a con- 
spirracy against me. But I thought, Mr. Editor, that 
you would be fair. My life has been of no use up to 
now, and I am fifteen; so, dear Mr. Editor, please write 
soon to your little friend, 


—_—- 


We will now turn our attention from these 
cultured children, to a quite ordinary child’s 
letter of the old style. It is from a country 
niece of eleven to an elderly aunt in town: 


DEAR AUNTIE, 

I am sending you some Anemones for your birthday. 
I want so much to come to London and stay with you— 
and when I am lonely I think of you, spending your 
afternoons at the Crystal Palace or at Madame Tussaud’s. 
If yeu want a companion I recommend you to have dor- 
mice ; they do not-smell a bit, and they are such dears. 
I am sorry you have not been well, but dormice would 
cheer you up. We call ours Teeny and Weeny, and we 
always tell one from the other because Weeny has got a 
rash on its nose. Thedormice come out every night and 
sharpen their teeth and make a frightful noise. I have 
been rather ill; I made myself ill with eating Toffee, 
Mother says so. Oh! howl hate it now! I shallnever 
eat it again. 

Your loving 
KITTY, 


GOOD WORDS 


This is a perfectly unstudied, and there- 
fore charming, epistle ; but it is not the ““ New 
Child” at all. The New Child would know 


better than to recommend dormice to a 
middle-aged aunt, or to imagine her spending 
her “afternoons at Madame Tussaud’s.” 
No; the New Child’s letter under the same 
circumstances, would be something like this: 


MY SWEETEST AUNTIE, 

I do hope your poor head has left off aching. Have 
you tried bromide? It does mine so much good always. 
It is a pity that you cannot come to our theatricals, as. 
we might have managed to cheer you up alittle! Iam 
to be the Good Fairy ; it is the best part, and my dress 
will be simply lovely. Iam sorry you sent me Shakes- 
peare, for I have got quite beyond him ; our school form 
finished him long ago. And the Shelley I can hardly be 
allowed to read yet ; he isnot orthodox enough. But we 
can, perhaps, get the books changed. 

Your affectionate niece, 
GWENDOLINB. 


The New Child, as we have seen, has al+ 
ready been a reviewer; it has also become 
editor—witness a certain little Lady . 
who has been dubbed admiringly “the 
youngest editor in the world.” We do not 
know why extreme youth should be so attrac- 
tive in an editor; time was when he was 
reverenced for his grey hairs ; but fashions 
change, and we shall soon, doubtless, have 
our opinions “ formed” for us by editors of 
eight or nine! Children are certainly quali- 
fying for the post, for they correct us terribly. 
They are nothing if not instructive :—“ A 
is not an article,” remarked a child the other 
day to her mother, who was helping her with 
her school lesson: “ Fancy your not know- 
ing that it’s a distinguishing adjective !”— 
We asked a small schoolgirl the other day 
if she learned astronomy: “ Astronomy! of 
course not! That’san infant’s subject,” she 
answered with great contempt. ‘ Have you 
read Pope’s Essay on Man?” we inquired 
lately of a girl of thirteen: “ Pope! why, 
nobody thinks anything of him nowadays,” 
she replied. ‘Do you know Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost?” ‘Oh, we got beyond that long 
ago.” The worst of a childish dictum of 
this sort is that you feel yourself so absolutely 
quenched. There is no getting any further 
in the argument, for no pigheadedness equals- 
the pigheadedness of the very Young Person, 
in fact, of the New Child. And then he— 
or she—is never amused with the simple 
games that used to delight us. Moderm 
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children are willing to play, if only to please 
their elders ; but they are mildly and politely 
bored. They are bored with most things. 
They have twenty picture-books where we 
had one; none of your garish, crude illustra- 
tions; but esthetic designs; and yet they 
don’t seem to care about them. There is 
a good story of how an old gentleman, with 
much toil and trouble, manufactured a large 
kite for his small grandson. He and another 
old friend, with the boy, went out to fly the 
kite. The two old men were deeply en- 
grossed—but the grandson got so bored that 
he quietly absented himself—and after some 
time the two old fogies found to their disgust 
that they had been larking about all alone 
with a kite, much to the amusement of the 
passers-by. And another story—of a little 
girl of eight who said to her mother (an 
authoress), “Oh, mumsey, why not call your 
mew book ‘ The Rod of Love’ ”—does not 
ring quite pleasantly. Ah! there is some- 
thing terribly unchildish about the “ New 
Child.” Little Marjorie Fleming, that sweet 
child whose untimely death Scott mourned, 
has left more talent behind her in those un- 
studied scraps of letters, than is shown by 
all the “ new school” of childhood put to- 
gether. But then her charm was that she 
was so unstudied : 


‘I am now going to tell you the horible and wretched 
plaege that my multiplication gives me you can’t con- 
‘ceive it the most Devilish thing is 8 times 8 and 7 times 
7 it is what nature itself can’t endure... . I am very 
glad that Satan has not given me boils and many other 
misfortunes ... . This is Saturday and I am very glad 
of it, because I have play half the Day and I get money 
too but alas I owe Isabella 4 pence for I am finned 2 
pence whenever I bite my nails. Isabella is teaching 
me to make simme colings and nots of interrigations 
peorids commos &c As this is Sunday I will 
meditate upon Senciable and Religious subjects. First I 
Should be very thankful I am not a begger.” 


This is sweet; and Louis Stevenson also 
has hit off the true childish spirit in his de- 
lightful book, “The Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” especially in this stanza : 

** When I am grown to man’s estate 
I will be very proud and great 


And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys.” 


Neither is this at all like the “‘ New Child,” 
but it is altogether charming, if a little narrow 
in its views! And indeed, whatever the vices 
of children may be, we prefer them to the 
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vices of older people—which the New Child 
has been accused of having. For our part 
we prefer a child to de a child—and nota 
weak copy of a grown-up person. 

To sum up—the Child of bygone days 
had to be seen and not heard ;—the New 
Child has to be heard as well as seen. 
Heard in essays, recitations, society speeches ; 
seen in endless photographs—posturing in 
shop windows—smirking at us from out the 
pages of periodicals. Yes, it is the Children’s 
Age in more senses than one. In some 
cases the children are used to reflect the 
father’s glory when we find articles by the 
“Daughters of Great Men.” ‘Truly, we are, 
as Thackeray has called us, a nation of snobs ; 
but what have our innocent children done, 
that we should make them participators in 
our national weakness? Baby portraits, now 
so common, ought to be sacred to the 
domestic hearth, and not shown to a cold 
and unsympathetic outer world. We hope, 
however, that if this kind of thing continues, 
the children may themselves get too much of 
itand rebel. In this connection we are glad 
to note a protest from a little American girl, 
Miss Clara Clemens (Mark Twain’s daughter): 
‘“‘ Papa’s books,” she confesses, bore her. “I 
haven’t read half he’s written,” she confided 
to a friend, ‘and what I have read didn’t 
interest me in the least. I am so tired, too, 
of being noticed and asked to be introduced 
and so forth, just because I am the daughter 
of the great American humorist. Papa is 
the nicest thing in the world as papa; but, 
oh dear! I do wish he wasn’t famous.” 

When the New Children grow to be Old 
Children, what a disillusion there will be! 
They will have left nothing for the end. All 
the currants in their cake will have long ago 
been picked out, and only the sodden dough 
—of an unkind world—left. How much 
better if, instead of writing to editors, figur- 
ing in “ prize competitions ” and doing gene- 
rally, very indifferently, the work of older 
and sadder people—they had romped and 
frisked, and generally made the most of the 


‘* Sweet childish days, that are as long 
As twenty days are now.” 


The Boy-child, indeed, may yet enjoy the 
*‘ sweet long childish days ;” of him we have 
hopes; his school-life partly redeems him. 
The Girl-child is a worse offender, for she is 
more hopelessly imbued with the spirit of the 
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age. As the boy is father of the Man—so 
is the Girl—as New Child—the mother of 
the “*New Woman.” Miss Ingelow once 
wrote in one of her children’s songs: 


‘* I wait for the day when dear hearts shall discover, 
While dear hands are laid on my head, 
The child is a woman, the book may close over, 
For all the lessons are said. 


GOOD WORDS 


‘* I wait for my story—the birds cannot sing it, 
Not one, as he sits on the tree; 
The bells cannot ring it, but long years, O bring 
it! 
Such as I wish it to be.” 


But the New Child has no 
waiting. 


idea oft 





THE PRICE OF GOD’S GOOD THINGS 
By tHE Rev. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


TAN sells: God gives. 

That has often been held 
to be a fair summing up of 
the contrasted dealings of 
the human and the Divine. 

It is, indeed, a thought 

to give us pause, that in what political 
economy calls wealth—not, of course, mere 
riches in the ordinary sense, but whatever 
has cost labour—nothing is included which 
is of the very vital essence. 

The meat has a marketable value, but not 
the life. The raiment, but not the body. 
The cosmetic, but not the exquisite blush of 
virginal youth. The room which opens on 
the esplanade, but not the wide sea-blue 
melting into the blue of heaven. Man’s 
petty scratch is proprietary. God’s world is 
common. 

And it has been thought that this truth is 
nowhere so true as in the region of the 
spiritual. 

Does not Lowell say in the noblest of his 
poems— 


‘*’Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 
*Tis only God may be had for the asking?” 


In a certain, and in a very important, 
sense, this is profoundly and gloriously true. 
God gave His Son for the redemption of the 


world. God giveth His Spirit. God will 
give good things to them that ask Him. In 
a word, the gift of God is eternal life. 

And yet, while cherishing with all tender- 
ness, and joy, and gratitude, that most 
blessed thought of the wide liberality of our 
Heavenly Father, we must not insist on this 


side of the truth to the exclusion of the 
other. 


It is an infirmity, an inevitable infirmity, of 
human thought and of human language, that 
it cannot realise or represent divine truth 
whole and one. Our speech fails to render 
the white light of God. It fails even to 
render it in the prism. It can only produce 
its colours in succession. Therefore, when. 
we have made a definition, we should ask 
ourselves how much of the truth we have. 
shut out in shutting in what we hold. 
Nearly all of the narrownesses and _ bitter- 
nesses of religion are due to people’s bearing 
off some fringe of Truth’s bright robe, and 
crying, ‘“‘ Behold, the truth!” Men look 
complacently at their brimming bucket, and 
forget that they filled it at the sea. 

Is it not true that, even in the realm of 
religion, there is a certain standpoint of 
political economy ? I almost think that Adam 
Smith’s definition of wealth is not without 
its profound significance even there. 

That which is precious has cost labour— 
labour in its widest sense of toil, pain, 
peril. 

May I say, in all humility and in all awe, 
that, even as regards the Eternal Being Him- 
self, the world’s salvation was not cheaply 
achieved? Far, far otherwise. 

Iam not dwelling now on the supreme 
humiliation, the ineffable and unimaginable 
passion of the divine Son, implied and en- 
dured in the Incarnation. Those things we 
do try to realise, though any approach to 
complete realisation is impossible. What I 
should like to make people feel is the cost 
of Redemption to God, not as merely giving. 
His Son, but as giving Himself. 

We must not confuse the Persons or the. 
work of the Holy Trinity. But we must not, 
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on the other hand, forget the Oneness of 
God. 

Realise—for this is realisable—the indis- 
soluble and essential Unity of God. Then 
tell me: Is it more than simple and neces- 
sary truth to say that nothing of the world’s 
Redemption, with its vast and tremendous 
woe, its awful Sacrifice, was external to the 
world’s Creator ? 

Surely, surely then, the most precious 
thing that the earth possesses is also the 
thing which cost the most. 

But, on the other side—on our side—is 
nothing paid for God’s best gifts? In one 
aspect, indeed, are they gifts? Is it possible, 
as God has ordered the moral and the 
spiritual world, that they should be such ? 

In the inventory of human treasures, I 
place first and apart the love of a mother: 
that love which no plummet can sound: 
which touches no shore of baser self: which 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things: which never 
faileth : which, of all human feelings is—and 
in the Bible is represented as so being—the 
likest and the nearest to the divine Love. 
Does the mother’s love cost nothing ? 

Again, take sympathy. Hardly anything 
is so beautiful, so precious, so saving, as 
that. 

Whom in all the world does a man or a 
woman who is not quite of the moral canaille 
envy most? The person, I think, whom he 
accounts as richest in things of real value : 
the person—nay, let me say, the woman, for 
a woman it always is—who has most to give ; 
most counsel, most service, most compassion, 
most love. That is, the most sympathetic 
woman. 

We can give no moral gift without giving 
ourself. That—may I dare to make this 
assertion ?—is why Christ came into the world 
to save it, and, sinless, looked on sinners 
with a brother’s eye, and wept those bereaven 
tears before he said, “* Lazarus, come forth.” 
You cannot fling moral help as a gallant 
cavalier flings gold to a beggar in the gutter. 
You must feel the pain as your own before 
you can touch the wound with that sure and 
tender hand. 
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Sympathy is fellow-feeling, and that can 
be won only by fellow-suffering. One who 
holds the freedom of the City of Sorrow 
could truly say, with the enfranchised citizen 
of ancient Rome, “With a great sum ob- 
tained I this freedom.” Concerning that 
blessed citizenship none can make the boast, 
“TI was freeborn.” Great is the pain of 
sympathy, as great is the joy. Out of the 
furnace one must take his heart, if he would 
have it of fine gold. Yes, sympathy is of 
great worth, and it is of great cost. Pro 
nihilo, nihil. 

And does not that rule of nothing for 
nothing hold almost equally good in those 
more purely spiritual domains where the 
dealing is mainly, if not exclusively, between 
God and the individual heart ? 

Say all that you will about the freedom of 
its first divine impulse, but when all is 
finished—if all is ever finished—has repent- 
ance cost nothing ? 

“We wept when we came into the world,” 
says Goldsmith’s Good-natured Man, “and 
every day tells us why.” Is birth into the 
spiritual world without tears, and is their 
premonition less deep ? 

Though the white raiment be Christ’s, did 
any ever fit it to himself and make it his own, 
without labour and effort ? 

We cannot allegorise human life without a 
metaphor of hardship or of conflict. It is 
ever a pilgrimage, a race, a battle. 

The victory over the world is not a blood- 
less triumph. The crown of pure gold is 
only for those who have been tried. The 
thought of passion is inseparable from the 
palm. 

Of course there are scriptural suggestions 
and analogies which tell the other way. 
But in the main and in the mass the voice 
of revelation supports the judgment of experi- 
ence, and assures us that even in the King- 
dom of Grace value and cost are almost con- 
vertible words. 

Let us not wonder, then, if the dearest of 
all possessions cost us dear. That they 
should do so is the ordinance, for our 
strength, our safety, our deepest happiness, of 
the infallible Wisdom and the infinite Love. 
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CURIOSITIES OF BIRD LIFE 
By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. T. ELWES 


SOME CURIOUS NESTS 


LTHOUGH the building of nests is 
l a trait in their economy by no 
means confined to the class Aves, 
being shared by many Insects, 
Mammals, and even Fish, yet the Birds are 
generally looked upon as ¢he nest-building 
animals, par excellence, and as birds all lay 
eggs, varying in shape, size and colour to an 
infinite extent, so the nesting-habits of birds 
present every kind of modification, and afford 
a most interesting subject for study, so many 
and so varied are the methods of constructing 
their homes. 
Birds might even be divided into natural 
“ guilds” of workers, for we should find 
Weavers, Cloth-makers, Feather-bed makers, 
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Drillers, Plasterers, and ever so many more 
crafts represented. Each year, as the interest 
in Natural History extends, and observations 
become multiplied in every country, a very 
rapid advance in our knowledge of the habits 
of birds is in progress, and there have 
recently been published some very interesting 
works on the zoology of Indian, North Ameri- 
can, and Australian birds, which have made 
us familiar with the habits of many species 
previously unrecorded. In the course of 
these articles on the nesting of birds, we 
shall have to draw on some of this recently 
acquired information, with the satisfaction of 
knowing that the recent records are much 
more trustworthy than some of those of more 
ancient origin. 

The majority of birds’ nests are 
beautiful as well as extraordinary 
structures, and in fact one hardly 
knows which to admire most, the 
ingenuity of the tiny architects in 
constructing their houses, or the 
beauty with which the structures 
are ornamented and finished off. 
The nest of our Long-tailed Tit 
(4 githalus vagans), for instance, is 
scarcely excelled in beauty by that 
of any known species, and the ex- 
ternal decoration of grey lichen and 
moss is one of its chief claims to 
our admiration. It is the only 
species of British Tit which builds 
in the open, and like its relations, it 
hides its white eggs from sight, not 
by selecting a hole wherein to 
build its nest, but by constructing 
a bag-like nest, thickly lined with 
feathers and entirely roofed over, so 
that there is no chance of the eggs 
being visible. In Southern Europe 
is found another member of the 
Paride, or family of Titmice, which 
rivals our Long-tailed Tit in the 
construction of a curious bag- 
like nest, built, however, of entirely 
different material, and less pro- 
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fusely ornamented. This is the Penduline 
Tit (Remiza pendulina), so called because 
it builds a penduline or hanging nest. 
This little group of Tits is found in most 
parts of tropical Africa, and extends from 
Southern Europe, throughout Central Asia 
to Northern and Central China, and even 
to Japan. 

In Africa the Penduline Tits differ 
from their northern relatives, the Remiza, 
in several particulars, and are relegated to 
a distinct genus, Anthoscopus. One of 
the best known of the species is the Cape 
Penduline Tit (Anthoscopus capensis), 
which is known in the Cape Colony as 
the “Cappoc-Vogel” or ‘“Cotton-bird,” 
on account of the wonderful nest which it 
makes: this is like a piece of thick felt, 
and it would be difficult to believe that it 
is the handiwork of a bird at all, especially 
of such a tiny little creature as the Cape 
Penduline Tit, which is not four and a half 
inches in length, and has a bill of less 
than half aninch. Mr. E. L. Layard says 
that the felt appears to be put on in layers, 
“cast upon cast.” In every instance, be- 
sides the tubular entrance to the nest, 





there is found a sort of little pocket, the 

ase of which is still a puzzle to natural- 

ists. Thus it is supposed by some that 

this pocket is used by the male bird to 

roost in, and seeing that, like all species of 

Paride, the Penduline Tits have from six to 
ten young ones, it can quite be believed that 
as the progeny develop in size, there may 
not be room for both parents at night, and 
that the male has to roost outside. On the 
other hand, Mr. Layard says that it is attri- 
buted by some observers “ to the cunning of 
the birds to deceive snakes, as they draw the 
tubular neck of the real entrance into the 
body of the nest, and close it so tight that 
the snakes mistake the pocket for the orifice, 
and vainly try to penetrate the nest thereby.” 
“We have conversed,” he adds, ‘“‘ with several 
individuals who had been deceived by this 
proceeding, and did not find out their error 
until the parent bird effected her escape 
through the real opening of her own accord.” 
The late Mr. C. J. Andersson gives the fol- 
lowing account of this Tit in his work on the 
**Birds of Damara Land”: “This diminu- 
tive species is sparingly found from the 
Okavango River to the neighbourhood of 
Cape Town, following the line of the coast, 
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‘and occurring in small flocks amongst brush- 


wood, low trees, or flowers. In such situa- 
tions it hunts with great assiduity for minute 
insects, in which occupation it strongly 
reminded me of some of the true Titmice, 
which it much resembles in its mode of 
climbing and feeding. It utters a low and 
almost inaudible chirp or whistle. I once 
found, in Ondonga, on the 27th of March, a 
nest of this species containing one young 
bird and one egg, the latter being of so 
extraordinary a size that, had I not shot the 
old bird at the nest, and had not the identity 
of the egg been corroborated by the young 
bird, I should not have believed that it 
belonged to this species. ‘The nest had been 
rudely displaced from its original site, and 
was hanging down several inches, very much 
the worse for its misfortune. I only wonder 
the birds stuck so bravely to it. The rim of 
the nest was composed of very fine twigs of 
small slender bushes, interlaced with decom- 
posed silky grasses ; the rest of the nest was 
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chiefly of the latter 
material, but lined 
within with fine 
tendrils.” The 
larger size of the 
egg mentioned by 
Mr. Andersson, 
and the evident 
disarrangement of 
the nest, renders 
it probable that 
the egg was that 
of some _ small 
Cuckoo, which had 
managed to de- 
posit it in the Tit’s 
nest, only after 
some amount of 
scuffing. Mr. 
Andersson ex- 
pressly states that 
he shot one of the 
parent birds, and 
that there was no 
doubt as to the 
nest being that of 
the Anthoscopus, 
so that from his 
description of the 
material of which 
the nest was com- 
posed, we must 
infer that when 
the means of “felt- 
ing” are not to 
hand, the Pendu- 
line Tit avails it- 
self of soft grasses. 

In the British Islands we have many 
species of Warblers, but they are mostly 
migratory birds, departing for the south when 
food gets scarce and the cold weather ap- 
proaches. None of them are remarkable for 
extreme beauty of nest structure, and indeed, 
their architectural talents appear, as a rule, to 
be of the feeblest. In tropical countries, how- 
ever, many species of Warblers build extra- 
ordinary nests, and amongst those which we 
may mention particularly are the “Grass” 
Warblers, or “ Fan-tailed” Warblers (Ciséi- 
cola) as they are called. 

The nest of the Fan-tailed Warblers has 
often been described, its construction being 
very similar in all parts of the world where 
the species live. One is found in Southern 





Europe, Africa has 
many species, In- 
dia and China also 
a certain number, 
and the genus not 
only reaches Ja- 
pan, but is found 
throughout the 
whole of the Ma- 
layan Archipelago 
to Australia. Mr. 
Hume’s_ descrip- 
tion of the nest of 
the common Fan- 
tailed Warblers (C. 
cisticola) is given 
in his “ Nests and 
Eggs of Indian 
Birds,” as follows : 
“The bird selects 
a patch of dense 
fine - stemmed 
grass, from eigh- 
teen inches to two 
feet in height, and, 
as a rule, standing 
in a moist place. 
In this, at a height 
of from six to eight 
inches above the 
ground, the nest 
is constructed ; the 
sides are formed 
by the blades and 


NEST OF THE AUSTRALIAN YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER Stems of the grass, 
(After Gould) in situ, closely 


tacked and caught 

together with cob- 
webs and very fine, silky, vegetable fibre. 
This is done for a length of from two to 
nearly nine inches, and, as it were, a nar- 
row tube, from one to one-and-a-half inches 
in diameter, is formed in the grass. To 
this a bottom, from four to six inches 
above the ground, is added, a few of the 
blades of grass being bent across, tacked 
and woven together with cobwebs and fine 
vegetable fibre. The whole interior is then 
closely felted with silky down, in Upper 
India that of the Mudar (Calotropsis hamiltoni) 
being usually employed. The nest, thus 
constructed, forms a deep and narrow purse, 
about three inches in depth, an inch in 
diameter at top, and one-and-a-half inches at 
its broadest part below. The tacking togethes 
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of the stems of the grass is commonly con- 
tinued a good deal higher up on one side 
than the other, and it is through or between 
the untacked stems opposite to this that the 
tiny entrance exists. Of course, above the 
nest, the stems and blades of the grass, 
meeting together, completely hide it. The 
dimensions above given are those of the 
interior of the nest; its exterior dimensions 
cannot be given. The bird tacks together 
not merely the few stems absolutely necessary 
to form a side to the nest, but most of the 
stems all round, decreasing the extent of 
attachment, as they recede from the nest- 
cavity. It does this too, very irregularly ; 
on one side of the nest, perhaps, no stem 
more than an inch distant from the interior 
surface of the nest wiil be found bound up 
in the fabric, while, on the opposite side, per- 
haps, stems fully three inches distant, together 
with all the intermediate ones, will be found 
more or less webbed together. Occasionally, 
but rarely, I have found a nest of a different 
type. Of these, one was built amongst the 
stems of a common prickly labiate marsh- 
plant which has white and mauve flowers. 
There was a straggling framework of fine 
grass, firmly netted together with 
cobwebs, and a very scanty lining 
of down. The nest was egg- 
shaped, and the aperture was near 
the top.” 

In America there are no true 
Warblers, but their place is taken 
by a family of birds, known as the 
Mniotiltide, or American Warb- 
lers. Although their habits are 
very similar to those of the Warb- 
lers of the Old World, they may 
be always distinguished by having 
only nine primary-quills in the 
wing, instead of ten. In Australia 
and the adjacent islands of New 
Guinea and the Moluccas there 
is a group of Warblers, belonging 
to the genera Acanthiza and Sericor- 
nis, the members of which have 
great affinity to our own Willow 
Warblers (Phylloscopus), but differ 
considerably in their nesting- 
habits, as appears by the follow- 
ing account of the nest of the 
} oper Australian Warb- 
er. 

Aswill be seen by the illustration, 


this species places its nest in the midst of the 
mosses which hang down from the branches 
of trees, and in this method of nest-building 
it is by no means peculiar, as we shall show 
in a subsequent article, when we come to the 
nesting of the Broad-bills. The home of 
the species is New South Wales, whence it 
ranges northward as far as the Rockingham 
Bay district in Queensland. Several of the 
nests have been received by the Australian 
Museum at Sydney during the last few years, 
and Mr. A. J. North describes them as being 
attached to the end of the stem of some 
bushy bough. They are large, bulky, dome- 
shaped structures, composed of rootlets and 
moss, often eighteen inches in length and six 
in width, the opening being mid-way down 
the side, and completely covered by a hood. 

Mr. Gould gives the following description 
of the nesting-habits, as observed by him 
during his sojourn in Australia : 

“One of the most interesting points con- 
nected with the history of this species is the 
situations chosen for its nest. All those who 
have rambled in the Australian forests must 
have observed that in their more dense and 
humid parts there is a redundant growth of 
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mosses of various kinds, and that these mosses 


not only grow upon the trunks of decayed 


trees, but are often accumulated at the 
extremities of the drooping branches, in 
masses of sufficient size to admit of the bird 
constructing a nest in the centre of them 
with so much art that it is impossible to 
distinguish those selected for this purpose 
from any of the other pendulous masses in 
the vicinity. ‘These bunches are frequently 
a yard in length, and in some instances hang 
so near the ground as to strike the head of 
the explorer during ‘his rambles; while in 
others they are placed high up upon the 
trees, but only in those parts of the forest 
where there is an open space entirely shaded 
by overhanging foliage. As will be readily 
conceived, in whatever situations they are 
met with, they at all times form a remarkable 
and conspicuous feature in the forest scenery. 
Although the nest is constantly disturbed by 
the wind, and liable to be shaken when the 
tree is disturbed, so secure does the inmate 
consider itself from danger or intrusion of 
any kind, that I have frequently captured the 
female while sitting on her eggs. The nest 
is formed of the inner bark of trees, inter- 
mingled with green moss, dried grasses, and 


fibrous roots, and is warmly 
lined with feathers.” 
Another curious Austra- 
lian bird is the little Rock. 
Warbler (Origma_ rubricata), 
whose method of nest-con- 
structing is probably unique 
among birds. 
Mr. Gould writes :—‘ The 
true habitat of this species is 
New South Wales, over which 
part of the country it is very 
generally distributed wherever 
situations occur suitable to its 
habits ; water-courses and the 
rocky beds of gullies, both near 
the coast and among the moun- 
tains of the interior, being 
equally frequented by it; and 
so exclusively, in fact, is it con- 
fined to such situations, that 
it never visits the forests, nor 
have I ever seen it perching 
on the branches of the trees. 
It does not even resort to them 
as a resting-place for its nest, 
but suspends the latter to the 
ceilings of caverns and the under surface of 
overhanging rocks in a manner that is most 
surprising ; the nest, which is of an oblong 
globular form, and composed of moss and 
other similar substances, is suspended by a 
narrow neck, and presents one of the most 
singular instances of bird-architecture that 
has yet come under my notice.” 

Dr. E. P. Ramsay has also given an 
account of the species in the Wide Bay 
district :—“* The Rock Warbler is a very 
pleasing and lively little bird, and seems to 
love solitude. Ihave never seen it perch on 
a tree, although I have spent several even- 
ings in watching it. It runs with rapidity 
over the ground, and over heaps of rubbish 
left by floods, where it seems to get a good 
deal of its food. Sometimes it will remain 
for a minute on the point of a rock, then, as 
if falling over the edge, it will repeat its shrill 
cry, and dash off into some hole in the cliffs. 

“The nest is of an oblong form, very 
large for the size of the bird, with an entrance 
in the side about two inches wide. It is 
generally suspended under some overhanging 
rock, and is composed of fibrous roots inter- 
woven with spiders’ webs ; the bird evincing 
a preference for those webs which contain 
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the spiders’ eggs, and that are of a greenish 
colour. The moss does not assume the 
shape of a nest until a few days before it is 
completed, when a hole for entrance is made, 
and the inside is warmly lined with feathers ; 
but when finished, it is a very ragged struc- 
ture, and easily shaken to pieces. The 
birds take a long time in building their 
nests ; one found on the 6th of August was 
not finished until the 25th of that month; 
on the 30th, three eggs were taken from it. 
This nest was suspended from the roof 

of a small cave in the gully of George’s 
River, near Macquarie Fields, and was 
composed of rootlets and spiders’ webs, 
warmly lined with feathers and opossum 

fur ; it contained three eggs of a pure 

and glossy white, each of which was 
eight-and-a-half lines in length by six- 
and-a-half in breadth. The breeding- 
season lasts from August to December, 
during which time two broods are reared. 

I have never found more than one nest 

or one pair of birds near the same part 

of the gully ; and I do not think they 

will make their nests near each other, 
much less under the same rock.” 

The next style of nest which we in- 
troduce to our readers is the work of a 
“plasterer,” the Oven-bird (Furnarius 
rufus) of South-eastern Brazil and 
Argentina. It is a plain-coloured little 
bird, not so large as an English thrush, 
and'belonging to the large South Ameri- 
can family of Dendrocolaptide, or wood- 
hewers. Mr. W. H. Hudson gives a 
most interesting account of the oven- 
bird in the Argentine Ornithology writ- 
ten by Dr. P. L. Sclater and himself, 
from which I have extracted the forth- 
coming remarks on the construction of 
the nest. Mr. Hudson observes: 

“In favourable seasons the Oven-birds 
begin building in the autumn, and the work 
is resumed during the winter, whenever there 
is a spell of mild, wet weather. Some of 
their structures are finished early in winter, 
others not until spring ; everything depend- 
ing on the weather and the condition of the 
birds. In cold, dry weather, and when food 
is scarce, they do not work at all. The site 
chosen is a stout horizontal branch, or the 
top of a post, and they also frequently build 
on a cornice, or the roof of a house, and 
sometimes, but rarely, on the ground. The 
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material used is mud, with the addition of 
horsehair or slender fibrous rootlets, which 
make the structure harder, and prevent it 
from cracking. I have frequently seen a 
bird, engaged in building, pick up a thread 
or hair, then repair with it to a puddle, 
where it was worked into a pellet of mud 
about the size of a filbert, and carried to 
the nest. When finished the structure is 


shaped outwardly like a baker’s oven, only 
with a deeper and narrower entrance. 


It is 


NEST OF THE FAIRY MARTIN 


always placed very conspicuously, and with 
the entrance facing a building, if one be 
near, or if at a roadside, it looks towards the 
road ; the reason for this being, no doubt, 
that the bird keeps a cautious eye on the 
movements of people near it while building, 
and so leaves the nest opened and unfinished 


.on that side until the last, and there the 


entrance is necessarily formed. When the 
structure has assumed the globular form, 
with only.a narrow opening, the wall on one 
side is curved inwards, reaching from the 
floor to the dome, and at the inner extremity 
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an aperture is left to admit the bird to the 
interior or second chamber, in which the 
eggs are laid. A man’s hand fits easily into 
the first or entrance chamber, but cannot be 
twisted about so as to reach the eggs in the 
interior cavity, the entrance being so small 
and high up. The interior is lined with dry, 
‘soft grass, and five white, pear-shaped eggs 
are laid. The oven is a foot or more in 
diameter, and is sometimes very massive, 
weighing eight or nine pounds, and so strong 
that, unless loosened by the swaying of the 
branch, it often remains unharmed for two 
or three years. The birds incubate by turns, 
and when one returns from the feeding- 
ground it sings its loud notes, on which the 
‘sitting bird rushes forth to join in the joyous 
-chorus, and then flies away, the other taking 
its place on the eggs. The young are exceed- 
‘ingly garrulous, and when only half-fledged 
may be heard practising trills and duets in 
‘their secure oven, in shrill tremulous voices, 
which change to the usual hunger-cry of 
‘young birds when the parent enters with 
food. After leaving the nest, the old and 
young birds live for two or three months to- 
-gether, only one brood being raised in each 
year. A new oven is built every year, and 
I have more than once seen a second oven 
‘built on the top of the first, when this has 
been placed very advantageously, as on a 
projection and against a wall. A _ very 
-curious thing occurred at the estancia house 
-of a neighbour of mine in Buenos Ayres one 
spring. A pair of Oven-birds built their 
“oven on a beam-end projecting from the 
wall of a rancho. One morning one of the 
birds was found caught in a steel trap, placed 
the evening before for rats, and both of its 
legs were crushed above the knee. On being 
liberated it flew up to and entered the oven, 
where it bled to death, no doubt, for it did 
not come out again. Its mate remained 
‘two days, calling incessantly, but there were 
no other birds of its kind in the place, and 
it eventually disappeared. Three days later 
it returned with a new mate, and imme- 
diately the two birds began carrying pellets 
of mud to the oven, with which they plastered 
up the entrance. Afterwards they built a 
second oven, using the sepulchre of the dead 
bird for its foundation, and here they reared 
‘their young. My neighbour, an old native, 
had watched the birds from the time the 
first oven was begun, feeling greatly inte- 
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rested in their diligent ways, and was more 
convinced than ever that the little house. 
builders are “ pious ” birds. 

Before leaving the “ plasterers” for the 
present, I must say a few words about the 
“ Cliff-swallows,” whose retort-shaped nests 
are most extraordinary. These little birds 
belong to the genus Petrochelidon, which has 
a most curious distribution at the present 
day. One species (P. pyrrhonota) migrates 
to North America in summer, and spends its 
winter in Brazil. Two are peculiar to Central 
America and one to Peru. Then in South 
Africa appear two more species, in Indiaa 
third, and a fourth in Australia. All these 
Cliff-swallows construct mud nests in clusters, 
placed either against the wall of a building 


‘or of a cliff, and sometimes as many as three 


hundred are found in the place, all placed 
side by side, or built on to each other. 

Of the Australian Cliff-swallow, the “ Fairy 
Martin” of Gould and other writers, Dr. 
Ramsay records an instance in which he 
found a mass of nests fastened under an 
overhanging rock on the Banks of the Bell 
River. “I counted,” he says, ‘“ upwards of 
one hundred nests, all built together so 
closely that many of the entrances alone 
were visible, the nest itself being built round 
by others.” 

Mr. Gould has given the accompanying 
remarks on the species as noticed by him in 
Australia : 

“TI observed it throughout the district of 
the Upper Hunter, as well as in every part 
of the interior, breeding in various localities, 
wherever suitable situations presented them- 
selves ; sometimes their nests are constructed 
in the cavities of decayed trees; while not 
unfrequently clusters of them are attached to 
the perpendicular banks of rivers, the sides 
of rocks, &c., generally in the vicinity of 
water. The long bottle-shaped nest is com- 
posed of mud or clay, and like that-of our 
Common Martin, is only worked at in the 
morning and evening, unless the day be wet 
or lowery. In the constructing of the nests 
these birds appear to work in small com- 
panies, six or seven assisting in the formation 
of each nest, one remaining within and 
receiving the mud brought by the others in 
their mouths; in shape these nests are 
nearly round, but vary in size from four to 
six or seven inches in diameter; the spouts 
of some being eight or nine inches in length. 
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When built on the sides of rocks or in the 
hollows of trees, they are placed without any 
regular order, in clusters of thirty or forty 
together, some with their spouts inclining 
downwards, others at right angles, &c. They 
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are lined with feathers and fine grasses. 
The eggs,-which are four or five in number, 
are sometimes white, at others spotted and 
blotched with red, eleven-sixteenths of an 
inch long by half-an-inch broad.” 
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Tangier to the ethnologist and the 
artist, and even the ordinary traveller 
will find himself amply repaid by a 

fortnight’s visit to the town, if only on 

account of its brilliant sunlight, the 

curious old-world customs of its in- 

habitants, and the taste of freedom 

and absolute change which he may 

thus experience. 

Suppose the voyage accomplished, 
and the small screw-steamer which 
has conveyed you from Gibraltar 
tiding at anchor beneath the shadow 
of the African mountains. You are 
lying in a magnificent bay. Before 
you, against a dark background of 
wooded hillside, and rising to a con- 
siderable height, is a fortified town, 
whose square white houses slope 
upwards in irregular terraces towards 
what appears to be a citadel. Here 
and there from its midst spring cu- 
pola and minaret—the latter green 
as emerald, and sending back the 
sunlight dazzlingly to the eye. East- 
ward for miles along the bay, backed 
‘byrolling dunes and mountain-peaks, 
is a beautiful stretch of sand that may 
without exaggeration be called gol- 
den, so rich is its tinge of yellow; 
and upon it are a number of loiterers, 
‘and an occasional horseman or don- 
key-rider. If the military are in camp, 
‘the scene on the beach may be more 
‘animated, small detachments of ca- 
valry flashing before the eye, the white 
-burnouses flying in the breeze, and 
their weapons glittering in the sun. 


ea’ places are more interesting than 


Consigning yourself to the care of a 
Moorish commissionaire, you are presently 
rowed to the quay, and plunging into a net- 
work of somewhat malodorous lanes, reach 


THE GRAND MOSQUE 














IN THE ‘‘SOK” 


your hotel in a state of perspiration. The 
three best hotels in Tangier are probably the 
*¢ Continental,” the “ Ville de France,” and 
the “ Victoria.” All provide excellent accom- 
modation, and are thoroughly abreast of the 
times as regards conveniences. The ubiqui- 
tous swallow-tailed waiter is, however, merci- 
fully non-existent. His place is supplied by 
Moors picturesquely attired in pantaloons, 
embroidered vest, and Zouave jacket, and 
occasionally one catches a glimpse of trim 
dark-eyed Spanish maidens, who perform the 
usual functions allotted to their sex in estab- 
lishments of the kind. 

At dawn you are awakened by the musical 
sing-song of the Mueddin from the minaret 
of a neighbouring mosque calling the faithful 
to prayer. The rich Arabic sounds have a 
solemnising influence, and you wonder why 
this summons is confined to the followers of 
Mohammed, and is not heard among the in- 
habitants of the West, where a greater prophet 
is worshipped. The Mueddin’s cry is re- 
peated at noon, in the afternoon, at sunset, 
and at night, and in addition to its religious 
significance, it acts as a kind of clock to the 
watchless multitude. 

Influenced, perhaps, by what you have 
heard, you resolve that your first visit shall 
be to the Great Mosque, and starting under 
proper guidance, you reach the principal 
street of the town. The Mosque is soon 


before you with its graceful parti-coloured 
tower; but so surrounded is it with shops 
and houses that one can get no just idea of 
its proportions. It is approached by a few 
broad steps, and the chief entrance is through 
a horseshoe-shaped archway, richly orna- 
mented with arabesques in stucco, and tile- 
work geometrically arranged. Opposite is a 
pretty Moorish fountain with pointed arch, 
and in the Mosque garden stands a huge, 
cocoa-nut palm tree, the solitary representa- 
tive of its.species in Tangier. 

Compared with the streets you have seen, 
which are merely lanes or alleys, the chief 
thoroughfare is wide, but it is throughout by 
no means Moorish in character, and is as 
dirty and badly kept as can well be imagined. 
Amid the numerous ruts and hillocks, and 
exceedingly adhesive mud (if it has rained 
recently), may, however, be observed a rough 
attempt at paving, and you are informed that 
this was the work of the English, to whom 
the town belonged in the time of Charles II.* 
Near the top of the street you reach a series 
of booths which do duty as shops. Most ot 
these belong to Jews or Spaniards ; but here 
and there a Moorish merchant may be seen 
sitting on a platform cross-legged among his 
wares, like the central figure of a framed 

* Tangier was annexed to the English crown in 1662, 


as part of the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal, and was 
abandoned by the English in 1684. 
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picture, and fishing for anything beyond his 
reach with a long-shanked ladle. Yonder 
is a pious Moslem, with flowing beard and 
turban, chanting in the intervals of business 
passages from the Koran, which lies open 
before him. Beneath the awning of his 
shop an artist is stationed sketching. Of 
him he takes not the slightest notice, 
but on his departure he will rigidly ex- 
tract from him liberal recompense for the 
privilege. , 
The traffic is large and continuous. There 
is no footpath proper, and the foot-passenger 
has often to pick his way among heavily-laden 
donkeys and camels. Sometimes he is jostled 
by Jews in dark blue je/abs and skull-caps, 
the distinctive badges of their race; some- 
times his progress is stopped by a burly negro 
slave all in white or faded yellow, bearing on 
his head a tray of bread from the public bake- 
house ; sometimes he is swept into a miry 
corner by half a dozen of the Sultan’s cavalry 
whose richly caparisoned steeds, flowing 
robes, flint-locks or spears, make up alto- 
gether an imposing spectacle. Perhaps also 
he may find himself confronted by a huge 
packing-case borne down the street on the 
back of a donkey, and supported on each 
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side by men of colour, who alarm the neigh- 
bourhood with shouts of ba/ak / 

The most interesting sight in Tangier— 
at least from an artistic point of view—is 
the sok, or large market place for country 
produce. It lies immediately outside the 
wall in the upper part of the town, and is 
approached through the old slave-market, 
now converted into a shoeing forge. In the 
forenoon it is too crowded to be interesting, 
but in the afternoon, when business has 
somewhat slackened, scenes of varied interest 
may be observed. Yonder isa water-carrier, 
with large goat-skin bag slung over his 
shoulder, attracting your attention with the 
tinkle of a bell to the refreshing draught he 
offers. Here is a gaunt Arab from the Riff 
Mountains, bare-headed, blanket-draped, and 
flashing-eyed, interviewing with fierce and 
threatening gestures an obdurate-looking Jew, 
who is evidently demanding his pound of 
flesh. Near them is a country-woman seated 
behind a small semicircle of milk jars. Her 
shrivelled, worn-out features can be discerned 
through the folds of her coarse haik, which 
she holds carelessly together with her left 
hand, while with her right she lifts the lid 
from one of the jars, into which a customer 
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thrusts her finger to 
test the quality of its 
contents. Not far 
off, surrounded by a 
crowd of eager lis- 
teners, a story-teller is 
reciting a tale of love 
and adventure. And 
here, perhaps, we dis- 
cover the origin of 
what Artemus Ward 
describes as “slow 
fiddlin’” at the pathe- 
tic parts of a dramatic 
representation; for 
in his left hand the 
narrator holds a guitar 
or gimbery on which 
he strums a running 
accompaniment to his 
tale. Snake-charming 
is, however, the most 
popular amusement of 
the sok. It requires 
the assistance of a 
tambourine orchestra, 
and around the whole 
performance, by 
means of invocations 
to Allah and Moham- 
med, is thrown the 
glamour of the super- 
natural. The charmer 
usually begins with 
prayer. This is 
followed by a blood- 
curdling circular 
dance to the sound 
of the tambourines, 

and at length he draws from a basket a 
venomous-looking snake, casts it on the 
ground,and then renews his mystic evolutions. 
The snake rears its head and strikes ; the 
noise of the tambourines grows louder ; the 
audience hold their breath. The dénouement 
is, however, generally an anti-climax, as just 
when the excitement has reached its height, 
the performance is stopped, and a brass tray 
is sent round for contributions. The sof, 
perhaps, never looks so picturesque as on 
the evening before the market day, when 
heavily-laden camels, mules, and donkeys, 
with their wild-looking drivers, come troop- 
ing in from the country to be ready for an 
early start in the morning. Then tents are 
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set up by some, while 
others are content 
with fires, which, when 
the darkness closes in, 
shed a weird light over 
the recumbent figures 
of man and beast. 
Striking off to the 
right from the shoeing- 
forge, after answering 
with a few coins the 
solicitations of a group 
of hadjis and beggars, 
you climb a steep hill 
outside the wall, and 
in five minutes are at 
the great gate of the 
Kasbah. This build- 
ing overlooks the 
town, and forms to 
some its chief attrac- 
tion. Besides doing 
duty as a citadel and 
court of justice, it is 
the residence of the 
Governor, and con- 
tains one of the many 
palaces of the Sultan. 
Seen from the outside 
its battlemented walls 
are sufficiently grand 
and awe - inspiring ; 
and the Sultan’s 
palace, with its grace- 
fully - pillared court, 
its handsomely- 
carved doors, and 
gorgeous apartments, 
richly ornamented 
with stucco arabesques and tile-work, amply 
compensate the visitor for any lack of Oriental 
magnificence that is apparent in the streets 
and lanes through which he has passed. 
Facing the large quadrangle of the Kasbah is 
the prison. Of this you are apprised by the 
sickening odour pervading the atmosphere. 
Its entrance is guarded by soldiers. In the 
centre of the door is a round hole, a foot or 
so in diameter, apparently for the convenience 
of visitors who may desire to have a look at the 
inmates, or to purchase the small palmetto 
baskets which they are permitted to manu- 
facture and to sell. Here in a single apart- 
ment all kinds of delinquents are huddled 
together indiscriminately, and here they are 
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allowed to starve, save for the kind offices of 
their friends. 

The Moorish quarter of Tangier, which 
goes by the name of the Kasbah,* adjoins 
the Kasbah proper, and you issue presently 
into its narrow streets. It is like a city of 
the dead. Everything is solemn, silent, and 
thoroughly eastern. Jew and Nazarene have 
vanished with their discordant drapery. A 
few soldiers, with red pointed caps, dingy red 
jackets, and blue pantaloons, loiter at street 
corners. Occasionally a hooded Moorish 
merchant walks noiselessly by in heel-less 
slippers, or a dignified government official, 
with long beard, snowy turban, and creamy 
haik, passes you with cold disdain. Ladies, 
all whose charms, save the eyes, are jealously 
guarded by the Aaik thrown over the head, 
are more often encountered; and not 
seldom is the eye gladdened by an ex- 
quisitely coloured da/tan, and the glimmer 
of satin and old gold. Nowhere, indeed, 
in the world are colours in dress more 
beautiful thanin Morocco. Moorish taste 
is hostile to anything crude in colour, and 
here have been known for centuries many 
of the shades which have recently become 
so fashionable in England. 

The architecture, although quaint and 
artistic, is hardly what you may have 
dreamed of from studying photographs of 
the Alhambra. The houses have their 
backs towards you, their principal windows 
looking into an inner courtyard. Some of 
the walls are ruinous, and the white-wash 
on them is of ancient date. The windows 
seen are small, badly kept, and few in num- 
ber. The doors are massive, round at 
the top, and studded with iron nails. 
Some are supplied with posterns, but 
there is invariably a large egpetn anges. 
iron knocker, which is not intended 
for the convenience of visitors, but is 
used by the inmates themselves to 
attract the attention of street urchins, -4 
who do most of the fetching and carry- =] 
ing for the household. Little busi- “73 
ness is done in this aristocratic quar- - 
ter of thetown. There are, however, 
one or two shops with folding doors 
and awnings of malachite green. Oc- 
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* Moorish towns have usually three distinct 
divisions : the Medinah, or Moorish quarter ; the 
Mellah, or Jewish quarter ; and the Kasbah, or 
Government House. 


casionally one gets a glimpse of a picture 
not unworthy of “the golden prime of good 
Haroun Al Raschid” in the shape of a patio, 
or courtyard with tessellated pavement and 
marble fountain playing in the centre. 

The environs of Tangier are justly cele- 
brated for their beauty. Behind the town are 
numerous well-cultivated orchards, hedged 
with prickly-pear and aloes or bamboo. 
Among them are a number of lanes, which 
abound with the convolvulus, geranium, iris, 
lily, and many other brilliant and aromatic 
flowers. As these lanes often end in a cul- 
de-sac, it is no uncommon thing to lose 
oneself in the sweet-scented maze. In the 
orchards the vine, the almond, the orange, 
the lemon, the fig-tree, the olive, and the 
pomegranate yield in abundance their pro- 
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ducts to human industry. Westward rises 
the finely wooded height of Jebel el Kebir, 
commonly known by the name of E/ Monte. 
Here on the lower slopes may be traced the 
hand of the European architect, and many a 
graceful villa—the home of the happy alien 
—rears its head from amid groves of arbutus, 
myrtle, and eucalyptus. 

The best view of the surrounding country 
may be had from the Kasbah or from the Mar- 
shan, an airy plateau to the west of the town. 
From either point Tangier, with its fair white 
flat-roofed houses, violet shadows, and flash- 
ing green minarets, seen against the deep 
blue of the sea, forms a picture not easily 
forgotten. 

Moorish customs are many of them some- 
what obnoxious—particularly the fasts and 
festivals of the Mohammedan religion. The 
fast of Ramadan, which lasts a month, during 
which no true believer may eat, drink, smoke 
or bathe between sunset and sunrise, falls 
more heavily upon him than on the stranger 
within his gates. But at the feast of Rams, 
among other scenes of cruelty and gluttony, 
it is nothing uncommon to see a procession 
of fanatics (followers of Sidi Aissa, or some 
other saint) tearing to pieces a lamb and de- 
vouring it raw during their progress through 
the streets. 

Weddings in Tangier are celebrated after 
a manner peculiar and interesting. As soon 
as a betrothal takes place the bride is con- 
fined to her room, and fattened with Auskussu 
or other farinaceous diet. On the evening 
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of her wedding she is conveyed to the house 
of the bridegroom in a box decked with 
gaily coloured ribbons carried by a mule or 
donkey. The friends follow in procession, 
some bearing candles and coloured lanterns, 
others making night hideous with the firing 
of guns, and the sound of tom-toms, flageo- 
lets, and drums. At the door a small knot 
of female relatives welcome the bride to her 
new home, and the marriage is completed 
without the aid of religion. 

Funerals are somewhat revolting. The 
corpse, wrapped in a shroud, is placed on an 
open bier borne by hired carriers (usually 
negroes). Before and behind walk the 
mourners, and the procession hurries along 
chanting in monotonous tones the famous 
creed of Mohammedanism—*“ Ashadu anna 
la ilaha ill, Allah, wa Muhammadu rrasul 
Allah.” The cemeteries are invariably finely 
situated, but the graves are so shallow that 
dogs have been known to feast on the dead 
after burial. 

Few things are more difficult than for the 
Christian to gain admission to a genuine 
Moorish dwelling. If, however, he succeed 
in doing so, by finesse or otherwise, he is 
usually disappointed. The room walls are 
generally white-washed and bare of ornament, 
save for a few brackets and gun-racks. The 
floor may perhaps be adorned with a gorge- 
ously coloured carpet, and the furniture 
consists of one or two embroidered cushions, 
a divan, and a stool for holding the elabor- 
ately chased Mogador brass trays used for 
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carrying dishes. Perhaps also a few large 
candle-sticks may be found in the apartment, 
and the walls may be relieved by a dado of 
blue and white tiles. 

Not less disappointing is a glance beneath 
the haik of a Moorish maiden. The faces of 
the Moorish women are too broad to be 
beautiful. Their eyes are dark and lustrous, 
but every device of art is used to give them 
the appearance they present in the street to 
the curious stranger. Art also generally 
supplies the complexion. The eye-lashes 
are luxuriant, and the eye-brows finely arched. 
The mouth is large, but the teeth are beau- 
tifully white. In the middle of the forehead 
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and on the chin are generally two tattoo 
marks of peculiar device—the distinctive 
badge or crest of the family to which the 
individual belongs. 

Whatever may be said of its women, 
Tangier has long been famous in the annals 
of art. Here Regnault painted his “ Execu- 
tioners” and Fortuni his “‘Snake-charmers ;” 
and here also Alma Tadema is said to have 
received the inspiration for many of his 
characteristic combinations of colour. The 
chief hunting-ground of the brotherhood is 
the sok ; but at every street corner innumer- 
able scenes present themselves worthy of 
artistic treatment. 





THE EARL OF ROSSE 
By Sir ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 
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>\HE subject of our present 
sketch occupies quite a 
distinct position in scien- 
tific history. Unlike many 
others who have risen by 
= their scientific discoveries 
from obscurity to fame, the great Earl of 
Rosse was himself born in the purple. 
His father, who, under the title of Sir 
Lawrence Parsons, had occupied a distin- 
guished position in -the Irish Parliament, 
succeeded on the death of his father to 
the Earldom which had been recently created. 
The subject of our present memoir was there- 
fore the third of the Earls of Rosse, and he 
was born in York on June 17, 1800. Prior 
to his father’s death in 1841, he was known 
as Lord Oxmantown. 

The University education of the illus- 
trious astronomer was begun in Dublin 
and completed at Oxford. We do not 
hear in his case of any very remarkable 
academic career, such as has been noticed 
in many others who have risen to great 
scientific fame. Lord Rosse was, however, 
a diligent student, and obtained a first- 
class in mathematics. He always took a 
great deal of interest in social questions, 
and was a profound student of political 
economy. He had a seat in the House 





of Commons, as Member for King’s County, 
from 1821 to 1834, it being in this part 
of Ireland that his ancestral estate was 
situated. 

Lord Rosse was endowed by nature with 
a special taste for mechanical pursuits. Not 
only had he the manual dexterity which 
qualified him personally to carry out delicate 
mechanical processes, but he had also the 
instincts of an engineer. Lord Rosse was 
in fact a skilful carpenter, a mechanic, an 
iron-founder, and an optician. His acquaint- 
ances were largely among those who were 
interested in mechanical pursuits, and it was 
his delight to visit the works or engineering 
establishments where refined processes in the 
arts were being carried on. It has often 
been stated—and as I have been told by 
members of his family, truly stated—that on 
one occasion, after he had been shown over 
some large works in the north of England, 
the proprietor was so much struck with the 
extraordinary knowledge of mechanical pro- 
cesses possessed by his visitor, that, not 
knowing who that visitor was, the proprietor 
bluntly said that he was greatly in want of a 
foreman, and would indeed be pleased if 
the gentleman who had evinced such extra- 
ordinary capacity for mechanical operations 
would accept the post. Lord Rosse smilingly 
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explained that he was not exactly the right 
man, but he appreciated the compliment, 
and this led to a pleasant dinner, and was 
the basis of a long friendship. 

I remember on one occasion hearing Lord 
Rosse explain to a party at his own table 
how it was that he came to devote his atten- 
tion to astronomy. It appeared that when 
he found himself in the possession of leisure 
and of ineans, he deliberately cast around to 
think how that means and that leisure could 
be most usefully employed. Nor was it sur- 
prising that he should search for a direction 
which would offer special scope for his 
mechanical tastes. He came to the con- 
clusion that the building of great telescopes 
was an art which had received no substantial 
advance since the great days of William 
Herschel. He saw that to construct mighty 
instruments for studying the heavens re- 
quired at once the command of time and 
the command of wealth, while he also felt 
that this was a subject the inherent difficul- 
ties of which would tax to the utmost 


whatever mechanical skill he might possess. 
Thus it was he decided that the construction 
of great telescopes should become the 
business of his life. 

In the centre of Ireland, eighty miles from 
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Dublin, near the borders of King’s County 
in Tipperary, is a little town whereof we must 
be cautious before writing the name. The 
inhabitants of that town frequently insist that 
its name is Birr, while the official designation 
of the town is Parsonstown, and to this day 
for every six people who apply one term to 
the town, there will be half a dozen who use 
the other. But whichever it may be, Birr or 
Parsonstown—and I shall generally call it by 
the latter—it is a favourable specimen of an 
Irish county town. The widest street is 
called the Oxmantown Mall. It is bordered 
by the dwelling-houses of the chief residents, 
and adorned with rows of stately trees. At 
one end of this distinctly good feature in the 
town, is the Parish Church, while at the 
opposite end are the gates leading into Birr 
Castle, the ancestral home of the house of 
Parsons. Passing through the gates the 
visitor enters a spacious demesne, possessing 
much beauty of wood and water, one of the 
most pleasing features being the two rivers, 
which unite at a spot ornamented by beauti- 
ful timber. At various points illustrations 
of the engineering skill of the great Earl will 
be seen. The beauty of the Park has been 
greatly enhanced by the construction of an 
ample lake, designed with the consummate 
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art by which art is concealed. The waters 
are led into the lake by a tube which passes 
under one of the two rivers just mentioned, 
while the overflow from the lake turns a 
water-wheel, which worked a pair of elevators 
most ingeniously constructed for draining 
the low-lying parts of the estate. The 
transition from the rural beauty of the lake, 
which even in mid-summer is enlivened by 
troops of wild ducks preening themselves in 
that confidence which they enjoy in those 
happy localities where the sound of a gun is 
unknown to these curious waterworks, was 
indeed typical of the way in which Lord 
Rosse managed to unite the beautiful and 
the useful, and to carry out whatever he 
undertook to perfection in every detail. 

Birr Castle itself is a noble mansion with 
reminiscences from the time of Cromwell. 
It is surrounded by a moat and a drawbridge 
of modern construction, and from _ its 
windows, beautiful views can be had over 
the varied features of the park. But while 
the visitors to Parsonstown will look with 
interest on this residence of an Irish land- 
lord, whose delight it was to dwell in his 
own country, and among his own people, 
yet the feature which they have specially 
come to observe, is not to be found in the 
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castle itself. On an extensive lawn, sweep- 
ing down from the moat towards the lake, 
stand two noble masonry walls. They are 
turreted and clad with ivy, and considerably 
loftier than any ordinary house. As the 
visitor approaches, he will see between those 
walls what may at first sight appear to 
him to be the funnel of a steamer lying down 
horizontally. On closer approach he will 
find that it is an immense wooden tube, sixty 
feet long, and upwards of six feet in diameter. 
The tube is so great that it is large enough to 
admit of the visitor’s getting into it and 
walking right through from one end to the 
other. This is indeed the most gigantic 
instrument which has ever been erected for 
the purpose of exploring the heavens. It is 
known throughout the ages as Lord Rosse’s 
great telescope. In the immediate vicinity 
will be found another instrument which, if 
indeed smaller than the colossal tube, is 
bigger than most other telescopes in the 
world. Closely adjoining the walls between 
which the great tube swings, is a little 
building called “The Observatory.” In 
this the smaller instruments are contained, 
and there also are kept the books which are 
necessary for reference. The Observatory 
also offers shelter to the observers, and 
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provides the bright fire and the cup of warm 
tea, which are so acceptable in the occasional 
intervals of a night’s observation passed on 
the top of the walls with no canopy but the 
winter sky. 

Almost the first point that would strike 
the visitor to Lord Rosse’s telescope would 
be that the instrument at which he is look- 
ing, is not only enormously greater than any- 
thing of the kind which he has ever seen 
before, but also that it is something of a 
totally different nature. In an ordinary 
telescope he is accustomed to find a tube 
with lenses of glass at either end, while 
the large telescopes that we see in our 
observatories, are also constructed on the 
same principle. At one end there is the 
object-glass, and at the other end the eye- 
piece, and of course it is obvious that with 
an instrument of this construction it is to 
the lower end of the tube that the eye of the 
observer must be placed when the telescope 
is pointed to the skies. But in Lord Rosse’s 
telescope, you would look in vain for these 
glasses, and it is not at the lower end of the 
‘instrument that you are to take your station 


when you are going to make 
your observations, The astrono- 
mer at Parsonstown has in fact 
to avail himself of the ingenious 
system of staircases and galleries, 
by which he is enabled to obtain 
access to the mouth of the great 
tube. The colossal telescope 
which swings between the great 
walls, is called a reflector, in 
contrast to instruments of the 
more ordinary descriptions, which 
are known as refractors. The 
optical work which is accom- 
plished by the lenses in the 
ordinary telescope is effected in 
the type of instrument con- 
structed by Lord Rosse by a 
reflecting mirror which is placed 
at the lower end of the vast tube. 
The mirror in this instrument is 
made of a metal consisting of two 
parts of copper to one of tin. 
This mixture forms an alloy of a 
peculiar nature. The copper and 
the tin both surrender their dis- 
tinctive qualities, and unite to 
form a material of a very different 
physical character. The copper 
is tough and yellow, the tin is no doubt silvery 
in hue, but soft and almost fibrous in texture. 
When the two metals are mixed together in 
the proportions I have stated, the result 
obtained is intensely hard and intensely 
brittle, being in both these respects utterly 
unlike the two ingredients from which it is 
composed, It does, however, resemble the 
tin in its whiteness, but it acquires a lustre 
far brighter than tin ; in fact this alloy hardly 
falls short of polished silver itself in its 
brilliance. 

The first duty that Lord Rosse had to 
undertake was the construction of this 
tremendous mirror, six feet across, and 
four or five inches thick. ‘The dimensions 
were far in excess of those which had been 
contemplated in any previous attempt of 
the same kind. Herschel had no doubt 
fashioned one mirror of four feet in diameter, 
and many others of smaller dimensions, but 
the processes which Herschel employed had 
never been fully published, and it was 
obvious that, with every increase in dimen- 
sions, great additional difficulties had to be 
encountered. These difficulties began at 
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the very commencement of the process, and 
were experienced in one form or another at 
every subsequent stage. In the first place the 
mere casting of a great disc of this mixture of 
tin and copper, weighing perhaps three tons, 
involved troublesome problems. No doubta 
casting of this size, if the material had been, 
for example, iron, would have offered no 
difficulties beyond those with which every 
practical founder is well acquainted, and 
which he has to encounter daily in the 
course of his ordinary work. But this 
speculum metal is a material of a very 
intractable description. There is, of course, 
no practical difficulty in melting the copper, 
nor in adding the proper proportion of tin 
when the copper has been melted. There 
may be no great difficulty in arranging an 
organisation by which all the crucibles, filled 
with the molten material, shall be poured 
simultaneously so as to obtain the requisite 
mass of metal, but from this point the diff- 
culties begin. For speculum metal is an 
excessively brittle material, and were the 
casting permitted to cool as an ordinary 
copper or iron casting would be allowed to 
do, the effect would be that 
the mirror would inevitably fly 
into pieces. Lord Rosse there- 
fore found it necessary to an- 
neal the casting with ex- 
treme care by allowing it to 
cool very slowly. This was 
accomplished by drawing the 
disc of metal as soon as it had 
entered into the solid state, 
though still glowing red, into 
an annealing oven. There the 
temperature was allowed to 
subside so gradually, that six 
weeks elapsed before the mir- 
ror had reached the tempera- 
ture of the external air. The 
necessity for extreme precau- 
tion in the operation of 
annealing, will be manifest if 
we reflect on one of the various 
accidents which happened. 
On a certain occasion, after 
the cooling of a great casting 
had been completed, it was 
found, on withdrawing the 
speculum, that it was cracked 
into two pieces. This mishap 
was eventually traced to the 
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fact that one of the walls of the oven had 
only a single brick in its thickness, and 
that the heat had escaped more easily through 
that side than through the other sides which 
were built of double the width. The 
speculum had, consequently, not cooled 
uniformly, and hence the fracture had re- 
sulted. Undeterred, however, by this failure, 
as well as by not a few other difficulties, into 
which we cannot now enter, Lord Rosse 
steadily adhered to his self-imposed task, and 
at last succeeded in casting two perfect discs 
on which to commence the tedious processes 
of grinding and polishing. The magnitude 
of the operations involved may perhaps be 
appreciated if I mention that the mere value 
of the copper and the tin entering into 
the composition of each of the mirrors was 
about £500. 

In no part of his undertaking was Lord 
Rosse’s mechanical ingenuity more taxed 
than in the devising of the mechanism for 
carrying out the delicate operations of grind- 
ing and polishing the mirrors, whose casting 
we have just mentioned. In the ordinary 


operations of the telescope-maker, such pro- 
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‘.cesses had hitherto been generally effected 
by hand, but of course such methods became 
impossible when dealing with mirrors which 
were as large as a good sized dinner-table, 
and whose weight was measured by tons. 
The rough grinding was effected by means 
of a tool of cast iron about the same size as 
the mirror, which was moved by suitable 
machinery backwards and forwards, and 
round and round, plenty of sand and water 
being supplied between the mirror and the 
tool to produce the necessary attrition. As 
the process proceeded, and as the surface 
became smooth, emery was used instead of 
sand, and when this stage was complete, the 
grinding tool was removed and the polishing 
tool was substituted. The essential part of 
this is a surface of pitch, which having been 
temporarily softened by heat, was then placed 
on the mirror, and accepted from the mirror 
the proper form. Rouge was then intro- 
duced as the polishing powder, and the 
operation was continued for nine hours, 
until the great mirror assumed a silvery 
whiteness. Mounted on a little truck, 
the great speculum was then conveyed to 


the instrument, to be placed in its recep- 
tacle at the bottom of the tube, the length 
of which was sixty feet, this being the focal 
distance of the mirror. Another small 
reflector was inserted in the great tube 
sideways, so as to direct the gaze of the 
observer down upon the great reflector. 
Thus was completed the mightiest instrument 
for the exploration of the heavens which the 
art of man has ever constructed. 

It was my privilege many years ago to 
have had charge of this great telescope for a 
period of two seasons, and every suitable 
night during that time I passed in the 
observer’s gallery, examining different objects 
in the heavens with the aid of this remarkable 
instrument. At the time I was there, now 
so long back as the years 1865 and 1866, the 
objects principally studied were the nebulz, 
those faint stains of light which lie on the 
background of the sky. Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scope was specially suited for the scrutiny of 
these objects, inasmuch as their delicacy re 
quired all the power which could be provided. 

One of the greatest discoveries made by 
Lord Rosse when his great instrument was 
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first turned towards the heavens, consisted in 
the detection of the spiral character of some of 
the nebulous forms. At first, when the extra- 
ordinary structure of these objects was an- 
nounced, the discovery was received with some 
degree of incredulity. Other astronomers 
looked at the same objects,and when they failed 
to discern, and they frequently did fail to dis- 
cern, the spiral structure which Lord Rosse had 
indicated, they drew the conclusion that this 
spiral structure did not exist. They thought 
it must be due possibly to some instrumental 
defect, or to the imagination of the observer. 
It was, however, hardly possible for any one 
who was both willing and competent to 
examine into the evidence, to doubt the 
reality of Lord Rosse’s discoveries. It 
happens, however, that they have been 
placed beyond all manner of doubt by 
testimony which it is impossible to gainsay. 
A witness never influenced by imagination 
has now come forward, and the infallible 
photographic plate has justified Lord Rosse. 
Among the remarkable discoveries which 
Dr. Isaac Roberts has recently made in the 
application of his photographic apparatus to 
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the heavens, there is no one more striking 
than that one which declares, not only that 
the nebulze which Lord Rosse described as 
spirals, actually do possess the character so 
indicated, but that there are many others of 
the same description. He has even brought 
to light the astonishingly interesting fact 
that there are invisible objects of this class 
which can never be seen by human eye, but 
which are visible to the peculiar delicacy of 
the photographic telescope. 

In his earlier years Lord Rosse used to 
be a diligent observer with the great tele- 
scope which was completed in the year 
1845, now just fifty years ago. But I 
think those who knew Lord Rosse well, 
will agree that it was more the mechanical 
processes incidental to the making of the 
telescope which engaged his interest than 
the actual observations with the telescope 
when it was completed. Indeed, as one 
who knew him well said, he believed Lord 
Rosse’s special interest in the great tele- 
scope ceased when the last nail had been 
driven into it. But the telescope was 
never allowed to lie idle, for Lord Rosse 








From a photograth by W. Lawrence, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin 
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always had about him some enthusiastic 
young man, whose delight it was to em- 
ploy to the uttermost the advantages of 
his position in exploring the. wonders of 
the sky. 

Such was the renown of Lord Rosse 
that his home at Parsonstown became one 
of the most remarkable scientific centres in 
Great Britain. Thither assembled from 
time to time the leading men of science in 
the country, as well as many illustrious 
foreigners. Among the former we cannot 
omit to mention Sir W. Rowan Hamilton, the 
Astronomer-Royal of Ireland. This very 
eminent mathematician was as distinguished 
in the mathematical researches bearing on 
astronomy as the Earl of Rosse was in the 
practical parts of the same science. For 
many years Lord Rosse filled with marked 
distinction the exalted position of President 
of the Royal Society, and his advice and 
extraordinary familiarity with practical 
matters was always at the disposal of those 
who sought his assistance. Personally and 
socially Lord Rosse endeared himself to all 
with whom he came in contact. I remember 
one of the attendants told me that on one 
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occasion he had the misfortune to let fall 
and break one of the small mirrors on 
which Lord Rosse had himself expended 
many hours of hard personal labour. The 
only remark of his lordship was that “ acci- 
dents will happen.” The latter years of his 
life he passed in comparative seclusion ; he 
occasionally went to London for a brief 
sojourn during the season, and he occasion- 
ally went for a cruise in his yacht; but the 
greater part of the year he spent at Birr 
Castle, devoting himself largely to the study 
of political and social questions, and rarely 
going outside the walls of his demesne, 
except to church on Sunday morning. He 
died on October 31, 1867. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, the 
present Earl of Rosse, who has inherited 
his father’s scientific abilities. “ In his hands 
the great telescope has done much notable 
work, and up to the present day it is em- 
ployed in those branches of astronomical 
work for which its powers make it peculiarly 
suited. 

Our pictures of Parsonstown are made 


from photographs by Mr. W. Lawrence, 
Dublin. 


ST. JOHN AND THE RESURRECTION 


SUNDAY READINGS FOR AUGUST 


By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


First Sunday 
Read Isaiah xxv. and John xx. 1-9 


@\T is difficult for us to realise 

SS the dismay with which the 

death and burial of Jesus 

affected His followers. When 

we see Him breathing His 

last, and the stone rolled to 

the door of His sepulchre, we are not afraid ; 

for we know what is going to happen—that 

on the third day He is to rise again. At the 
time, however, none knew this. 

His enemies had, indeed, heard of His 
prophecies to this effect, but of course they 
did not believe them; and, when they saw 
the spear thrust into His side, they knew that 
all was over with Him and His cause: He 


would never trouble them any more. His 
whole career appeared to them ridiculous. 
He had been a candidate for the grand office 
of the Messiah, whom the nation was expect- 
ing. There had, however, been other candi- 
dates before Him, whose attempts had come 
to nothing ; and His pretensions were pet- 
haps the least considerable of all. The 
Messiah whom they looked for was to be 4 
prophet, a priest and a king in one, but 
most of all a king, to liberate them from 
bondage and lift up the country into ever- 
lasting power and renown. Jesus of Nazareth 
had, in their eyes, utterly failed to fulfil this 
ideal. He was of lowly birth, and His fol- 
lowers were few and humble like Himself; 
He had made a reputation for a time in the 
provinces, but never had aroused the enthu- 
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siasm of Jerusalem; at last, coming into 
collision with the authorities of the nation, 
He had gone down without a single blow 
being struck on His behalf. His name was 
only one more added to the list of fictitious 
Messiahs. 

Not only, however, did his enemies judge 
thus: the faith even of His friends was 
completely shattered. It is true, He had 
told them repeatedly beforehand that He was 
to die and the third day rise again. But 
these statements had made no impression on 
their minds and were no comfort to them 
when the crisis arrived: if they had noticed 
them at all, they thought that their Master 
was speaking in parables, and they under- 
stood His words in a figurative sense. To 
the very last they believed that He was to be 
a great King, reigning over the house of 
Jacob for ever; and, when His death rendered 
this impossible, their faith was killed out- 
right. 

If it survived at all, it was in the form of 
love. They still loved Him. They might, 


indeed, have felt that they had been deceived, 
and this feeling might have made them turn 
with resentment upon the memory of their 
buried Master; but, with the exception of 
Judas, who took up this attitude, they had 


been too completely captivated, and their 
hearts could not quickly cool towards One 
whom they had had so many reasons for 
loving. 

In Mary Magdalene we see this triumph 
of love over the disenchantment of events. 
In tradition this woman is identified not only 
with the woman who was a sinner and 
anointed the feet of Jesus, but also with 
Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus ; so 
that the traditional image of her is exceed- 
ingly rich and affecting. In reality she is 
identical neither with the one of these nor 
the other: and what we know of her is but 
limited. Seven devils went out of her at the 
command of Jesus ; so that she had ample 
ground for deathless gratitude to Him. 
Apparently she was a lady of property ; for 
she, along with other honourable women, 
ministered of her substance to Jesus. The 
position assigned her among these women 
perhaps suggests that the place which she 
held in His affection and confidence was 
distinguished ; and this is still more forcibly 
Suggested by the interview accorded to her 
alone by the risen Saviour. At all events we 
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may infer the fervour of her love from the 
fact that, after the Sabbath was past, she set 
out for the tomb before the break of day. 

But for what was she going to the sepulchre? 
Not to see if He had fulfilled His prophecy, 
that He would rise again, but to help to anoint 
His corpse for its long sleep. When she 
arrived at the sepulchre, she saw the stone 
rolled away; but what did this suggest to 
her? Not that He was risen; of this she 
had not the most distant surmise ; but that a 
horrible outrage had been perpetrated on the 
feelings of all who loved Him: as she ex- 
pressed it, “ They have taken away the Lord, 
and we know not where they have laid Him.” 

That her state of mind was that of all the 
rest of the followers of Jesus—an absolute 
blank, as far as any thought or hope of His 
rising was concerned—is amply proved. 
When the holy women, to whom the risen 
One had shown himself, returned to their 
fellows, “ their words seemed to them as idle 
tales, and they believed them not.” The 
report of the two to whom He appeared on 
the way to Emmaus met with a similar recep- 
tion ; and what could more significantly indi- 
cate the general state of mind than the 
pathetic words of those two themselves be- 
fore He was made known to them: “ We 
trusted that it had been He who should have 
redeemed Israel.” Thomas’s determination 
not to believe is well-known; and even of 
the five hundred to whom the Lord showed 
Himself in Galilee “some doubted.” In 
short, the universal belief among His fol- 
lowers, when He was lying in Joseph’s tomb, 
was, that His career was over and His enter- 
prise at an end. 


Second Sunday 
Read Job xiv. and John xx. 10-31 


THERE are few things which move human 
beings more than the suspicion that there 
has taken place any tampering with the re- 
mains of their dead. An entire community 
can be convulsed with indignation at the 
mere rumour that a grave has been disturbed. 
Mary Magdalene was under the impression 
that the tomb of her beloved Lord had been 
rifled ; and it was in a tumult of grief and 
indignation that she ran to bring word to the 
disciples. 

She directed her steps to St. Peter and St. 
John; and soon she had them in earnest 
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consuitation on the subject. Whether Peter’s 
denial of his Lord was known to Mary Mag- 
dalene or not, we cannot tell; but there can 
be little doubt that it was known to John, 
who was in the palace of the high priest at 
the time when it took place. But this know- 
ledge did not prevent John from meeting his 
comrade on the old terms. Possibly Peter, 
after weeping bitterly by himself, had sobbed 
out his contrition on the bosom of the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved ; and John’s forgive- 
ness may have been to him a confirmation of 
the forgiveness of the Lord. 

Mary Magdalene’s communication awoke 
in the two apostles a tumult of emotion as 
great as her own: they thought that the 
enemies of their Master, not content with 
the shame and injustice wreaked on Him 
during His trial and crucifixion, had, in anger 
that He should have been laid by loving hands 
in an honourable grave, perpetrated on His 
corpse some new indignity: and they imme- 
diately set out to the spot to ascertain what 
had taken place. As they went, so hot were 
their hearts within them, that they began to 
run; and soon they were running at full 
speed. There are moments in life when 
decorum is thrown to the winds, and every- 
thing is cast aside which stands in the way of 
an overmastering purpose: It shows how 
wild was the grief of the apostles that they 
thus flew to their object. 

In this crisis, when nature had her way 
with them, the characteristic differences be- 
tween the two men showed themselves. The 
“other disciple did outrun Peter and came 
first to the sepulchre.” Why was this? It 
has been conjectured that it was because 
Peter was older: John had the lightness and 
fleetness of youth. Or it has been thought 
that Peter was delayed by his penitence, the 
memory of his denial clogging his feet like a 
weight of lead. This motive would only have 
acted, however, had he thought that he 
was on his way to a meeting with Jesus, and 
there is not the slightest reason for thinking 
that any such expectation had crossed his 
mind. It was because John was the disciple 
of love that he arrived first at the sepulchre ; 
for love lends wings, and its tension gave 
John the advantage. 

At the sepulchre, however, Peter’s tem- 
perament gave him the advantage. John, 
though he arrived first, remained outside. 
The stone was rolled away, but awe arrested 


him at the threshold; and all he ventured 
to do was, with hand over eyes, to gaze into 
the obscurity ; and from this standpoint he 
could not see all that required to be seen in 
order to learn the true state of the case. 
Like Mary Magdalene, he saw in the rocky 
opening the sign of a deed of darkness, 
instead of the passage through which hope 
was about to break. But Peter, when he 
arrived, at once went in and encouraged John 
to follow. This was like the practical spirit 
of the man who was not impeded with the 
finer sensibilities of his comrade; and on this 
occasion, at least, such boldness was what 
was required. 

In the spiritual life, as in the natural, 
ghosts are frequently laid by boldly advanc- 
ing on them. Only enter what looks like the 
yawning mouth of calamity, and you will find 
yourself in the sunshine of glorious discovery. 
Many a one, for example, is trembling before 
the spectres of religious doubt who, if he 
would only go forward, determined to find 
out exactly how much is in the objections 
which he fears, would discover that they melt 
away when closely examined, and in the very 
place haunted by them he would find the 
strongest confirmation of faith. Is not death 
to many all their lifetime like a gloomy open- 
ing into the unknown, before which they fear 
and quake? Yet, if they would boldly examine 
the reasons why they fear, and the reasons 
which a Christian has for despising death or 
even glorying in it, they might be emancipated 
from their bondage and enabled to serve the 
Lord with gladness and singleness of heart. 

Let us take St. John for our instructor in 
the swiftness of love, and St. Peter for our 
teacher in courage. 


Third Sanday 
Read Psalm xvi. and Luke xxiv. 13-35 


So the two apostles stood inside the sepul- 
chre. An ancient tomb was a spacious place, 
in which it was possible to stand erect and 
to move about; and, when their eyes had 
become accustomed to the obscurity, or they 
had placed themselves in a position to obtain 
the help of the light streaming in through the 
open doorway, they saw what astonished 
them. 

The body, indeed, was not there; but 
objects presented themselves to view which 
at once exploded the hypothesis to account 
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for its absence which Mary Magdalene had 
suggested, and with which their minds had 
been preoccupied as they ran to the sepul- 
chre. The graveclothes were lying where the 
body had been. Why should these have been 
left behind if the body had been stolen? If 
in wanton rage His enemies had stripped 
them off, there would have been evidences of 
violence in their torn and disarrayed condi- 
tion. But the reverse was the state of the 
case. The clothes were lying in perfect order, 
as if they had been put off in a leisurely and 
orderly way by Him who had worn them. 
And their attention was particularly arrested 
by a fact trivial in itself, but in the circum- 
stances most significant: they espied the 
napkin, with which the head of the dead was 
wont to be bound, not lying with the rest of 
the graveclothes, but wrapped together in a 
place by itself. 

In what garments the risen humanity of 
our Lord was invested when He appeared 
from time to time during the forty days we 
are not informed nor need we inquire; but 
obviously it would have been most unbecom- 
ing that He should have continued to wear 
the vestments of a dead man. Accordingly, 
before He left the tomb He divested Himself 
of these. And is there not something which 


we feel to be worthy of Him, though we can > 


hardly tell why, in this little touch, that He 
folded up the napkin in which His face had 
been enveloped by loving hands and laid it 
carefully aside ? 

In this and in the other features of the 
scene St. John, with the quick discernment 
of love, recognised the handwriting of his 
Master ; and there and then the truth flashed 
through him—“‘he saw and _ believed.” 
This statement appears to assign him again 
a priority over his companion, whom per- 
haps he had to instruct in the significance 
of the phenomena at which they were looking. 

This was the most revolutionary moment 
of their lives, though both of them experi- 
enced other moments, both before and after, 
of vast importance. There, standing alone 
in the tomb in the morning light, they saw 
the glory of their Master, as they had not 
seen it even on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion ; and they saw, in a flash, the course of 
their own future history. The disappoint- 
ment and despair of Christ’s death were 
transmuted, in a moment, into unspeakable 
joy ; for they saw that their Master had not 
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deceived them; that His death was not defeat, 
but a step in His triumph; and that His 
cause was not at an end, but only begin- 
ning. They recalled His sayings about His 
rising again the third day and wondered 
how they could have forgotten or misinter- 
preted them. Perhaps also they began to 
recall some words of the Old Testament 
scriptures which they were afterwards to 
quote, with telling effect, in reference to His 
resurrection ; for St. John expressly says, 
that till this revolutionary moment they 
knew not the Scriptures that He should rise 
again from the dead. 

In great crises of experience the mind is 
preternaturally active and into minutes can 
crowd the thinking of years. Of course 
afterwards these thoughts were to be far 
more fully cleared and developed ; the apos- 
tles were also to receive far more convincing 
evidence of the Lord’s resurrection than the 
aspect of His empty tomb; yet it is not too 
much to say that, before they passed out of 
that rocky door, which, as they approached 
it, had struck into their hearts such cold and 
deadly terror, they were changed into new men 
and had received into their souls the seeds 
of all which they subsequently achieved. 


Fourth Sunday 
Read Daniel xii. and Philippians iii. 


SucH was the power of the resurrection 
over the hearts and minds of the apostles. 
And it still has the same power, when it is 
properly realised. There is perhaps no 
other point in the whole circle of Christian 
truth to which in times of intellectual dark- 
ness inquiring spirits may so hopefully turn. 

If Christ rose from the dead, then there 
can be little doubt that the scheme of Chris- 
tianity as a whole is true. What confirma- 
tion, for example, does the resurrection lend 
to the miracles of Christ! This is the 
greatest miracle ; and, if it happened, any 
of the rest may have happened. What a 
reality it imparts, too, to the world invisible 
and the life to come! If Christ rose, to 
begin a new stage of existence in another 
region of the universe, then heaven is not a 
dream or a land of shadows, but actual as 
this earth on which we tread, and all that 
the Bible says about immortality receives 
the strongest confirmation. 

The resurrection of Christ is, it is true, a 
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stupendous event, only to be credited on the 
most stringent evidence. But in both quantity 
and quality the proof is overwhelming. 

First, there is the testimony of those by 
whom He was seen alive after His passion. 
It is thus summarised by St. Paul: “ He 
rose again the third day according to the 
scriptures ; and He was seen of Cephas ; 
then of the twelve ; after that He was seen 
of above five hundred brethren at once, of 
whom the greater part remain unto this 
present, but some are fallen asleep; after 
that He was seen of James; then of all the 
apostles ; and, last of all, He was seen of 
me also, as of one born out of due time.” 
The detailed records in the Evangelists are 
still more impressive; and the character of 
the witnesses is for truthfulness above sus- 
picion. What is said by those who disbe- 
lieve their testimony is that they were in an 
excited frame of mind and anxious to believe, 
and that their hopes created the appearances 
which they thought they saw. Nothing, 
however, is more remarkable in all the ac- 
counts than the evidence that they had no 
expectation whatever that He was to rise. 
Is it not manifest that Mary Magdalene, 
Peter and John, had their minds preoccupied 
with a theory totally opposed to resurrection ? 
Others, even after they were informed that 
He had risen, were thoroughly sceptical. 
Instead of being ready to be imposed upon 
by any suggestion of the fancy, they were in 
a state of mind to resist any evidence, how- 
ever strong. Besides, what kind of fanciful 
appearance could have simultaneously im- 
posed upon so many different persons in so 
many different places and circumstances ? 
In their desperation to account for the facts 
some of the more devout disbelievers in the 
literal truth of the resurrection have actually 
resorted to the notion that God allowed a 
kind of ghostly image of Jesus to appear to 
the different persons concerned ; but surely 
this is more difficult to believe than the 
resurrection itself. 

The mere testimony of those who saw the 
risen One is not, however, all the proof. 
When, immediately after the ascension, 


Christianity began to run its victorious 
course amidst the influences of Pentecost, 
the central theme of apostolic testimony was 
the resurrection ; and the scene of the ear- 
liest preaching was Jerusalem. What St. 
Peter and his companions told the Jerusa- 
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lemites was, that He whom they had con. 
demned as a blasphemer and hanged on a 
tree had been raised up by God, who, by so 
exalting Him, had placed on His claims the 
seal of heaven. This testimony brought the 
apostles into collision with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, who were concerned to repel the 
heresy which so discredited themselves. If 
Jesus had not risen, how easy it would have 
been to confute the preachers. The grave | 
in which He had been laid was at hand; 
had the Jewish authorities been able to open 
the sepulchre and show the body lying there, 
the apostles would have been silenced effec- 
tually and forever. Why did the authorities 
not do so? _ It will not now be said that the 
disciples had stolen the body. 

The strongest proof of all, however, has 
yet to be mentioned. Convincing as the 
testimony of the apostles is, it is nothing 
at all compared with the evidence of their 
conduct. There cannot be a doubt that, 
when the Master expired and was put be- 
neath the ground, the minds of His fol- 
lowers were in the lowest depths of de- 
pression and despair. They had been dis- 
appointed, if not deceived; the cause to 
which they had attached themselves had 
failed ; and now all was over. They were 
without a head or a plan; and nothing re- 
mained for them but to return to their lowly 
occupations disillusioned and discredited 
men. Yet, a few weeks thereafter, they 
were before the public full of conviction and 
enthusiasm, declaring that Christianity was 
not ended, but only beginning. What had 
wrought this change? It may be said, they 
were committed to Christianity, and could 
not forego the ambitions so long cherished 
in connection with it, or return to their un- 
exciting pursuits. The remarkable thing, 
however, is, that they were not now pursuing 
earthly ambitions ; they knew they were not. 
to gain the world, but suffer its enmity and 
opposition ; and in point of fact they went 
cheerfully to prison and to death. They 
were transfigured men—no longer ignorant 
and vacillating, but wise, spiritual and de- 
termined. What had wrought this change ? 
They say themselves that it was the resur- 
rection ; and what else could have done it? 
This resurrection of Christianity is a miracle- 
in some respects more remarkable than even 
the resurrection of Christ ; and nothing but. 
Christ’s resurrection can account for it. 
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AN AUTUMN IDYLL 


A sunny calm upon the moorland lies, 
Shadowed by fleecy clouds that lightly pass, 
Peaceful beneath the mellow autumn skies 
Save for the whirr of wings among the 
grass, 


, And one that idly lies upon the sward, 


Thinks as the wailing partridge-cry he hears, 
£low the beloved disciple of our Lord 
At Ephesus grew old and white with years. 


XXXVI—39 


He who had leaned upon his Master's breast, 
He who had watched beside him to the 
end, 
Let a tame partridge on his bosom rest, 
The plaything of his age, his daily friend. 


And unto one that chided thus he spoke: 
“ A gift from God the bird to me is sent ; 
The ox would chafe if always under yoke ; 
The bow were broken if ’twere always bent.” 


E. T. NORTHWICH. 








By THE LATE Rev. PRECENTOR VENABLES, M.A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALEXANDER ANSTED 


LTHOUGH the See of Ely has 
always ranked as one of the chief 
bishoprics of the English Church, 
and has been dignified by some 

of the greatest names in her annals, it can- 
not be said that the bishop’s palace pos- 
sesses a large share either of architectural 
or historical interest. 


With the exception 
of Alcock’s stately red brick towers and 
Goodrich’s long gallery, the house dates 
from the end of the last century, and though 
characterised by much quiet dignity, it does 
not rise above the level of a large and hand- 


some country mansion. Never has it been 
illustrated by any stirring historical events, 
nor, till quite recent times, hallowed by any 
specially saintly memories. The bishops, 
indeed, seem to have resided but little under 
the shadow of their cathedral. They had a 
large choice of residences. It is stated that in 
1370 there were no fewer than ten manor- 
houses, castles, and palaces attached to the 
See. Downham, within a few miles of their 
cathedral, was their favourite place of abode. 
Several of the medizval bishops died there. 
The saintly Lancelot Andrewes chiefly resided 
here, and frequently held his ordinations in 
the chapel. It was at Downham also that 
Bishop Wren was arrested and sent by order 
of Parliament to the Tower for his long 
eighteen years’ imprisonment. Somersham, 
in Huntingdonshire, was another of the 
episcopal manors, at which Bishop Hotham, 
the builder of the celebrated octagon lantern 


at his cathedral, died in 1337. At Wisbech 
the castle had been granted by the Crown to 
the See of Ely. Here Bishop Alcock, the 
founder of Jesus College, Cambridge, died 
in 1500. In the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. it became a place of honourable 
confinement for deprived bishops and recu- 
sant Romish priests, of whom the Bishop of 
Ely was constituted the gaoler. 

But of all the many houses pertaining to 
the See of Ely, the most historically famous 
is their London residence, Ely Place, 
Holborn. Here died John of Gaunt, Shake- 
speare’s “ time-honoured Lancaster,” and, as 
the same dramatist will not allow us to forget, 
the fame of the strawberry beds in that then 
semi-rural suburb, of which Bishop Morton, 
the future Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
not a little proud, was a jesting prelude to 
the deep laid plot of Richard III., which in 
an hour’s time had brought about the decapi- 
tation of Hastings and the imprisonment of 
the bishop. Need we quote the familiar 
lines— 

** «My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 

I saw good sti:awberries in your garden there ; 

I do beseech you send for some of them.’ 

‘Marry, and will, my Lord, with all my heart.’’ 
Here, too, in 1619, Gondomar, the Spanish 
Ambassador-Extraordinary, was lodged, to 
the displeasure of the London mob, then as 
ever strongly anti-Papal, indignant at the 
prospect of “ having masses publicly said in 
a bishop’s chapel.” A strong guard had to 
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be ordered out for his protection. After 
passing into the hands of Elizabeth’s highly- 
favoured Lord Keeper, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and being again recovered for the 
See, Ely Place was ultimately alienated by 
Bishop Keene in 1772, the See receiving in 
exchange an ordinary town-house in Dover 
Street, Piccadilly. The contrast between the 
grand medieval mansion with its chapel, 
hall, and library, and other appendages, and 
the modern street house, with its “ nursery 
windows,” is the subject of one of the most 
pungent of the late A. W. Pugin’s “ Archi- 
tectural Parallels.” The only part of the 
bishop’s house remaining is the lovely 
decorated chapel, which, after various vicissi- 
tudes, has become the property of the Roman 
Catholics, who have shown that they know 
how to make proper use of sacred buildings. 

But it is time that we turn from the other 
episcopal residences to that which is the 
proper subject of this paper—the palace 
at Ely. The diocese of Ely was taken 
out of the huge diocese of Lincoln, then 
embracing eight counties, in the reign of 
Henry I. The ostensible cause, and that a 
very just one, was to relieve the Bishop of 
Lincoln of a portion of the spiritual burden 
by which he was overweighted ; but there 
was another reason behind—viz., to gratify 


the ambition of the great convent of Ely, 
which fretted at being in any way subject to 
a diocesan in another county. The first 
bishop was Hervey (1109-1131), who had 
been driven from his bishopric of Bangor 
by the turbulent Welsh, and found a quieter 
resting-place at Ely as “ Administrator” 
of the abbey during the vacancy of the 
abbacy, and who, when the king’s consent had 
been obtained to its elevation to an episcopal 
See, was the first occupant of the newly 
created See. The Bishop of Ely, as in all 
conventual Sees, taking the place of the 
abbot, a new residence would be needless. 
He would naturally occupy the abbot’s 
lodgings. His successor Nigel (1133-1169), 
treasurer to Henry I. and nephew of the 
mightiest man in the kingdom, Bishop 
Roger of Salisbury, after the example of 
his uncle and of his cousin, Bishop Alexander 
of Lincoln, built himself a castle at Ely. 
Of this no trace remains; even its site is 
uncertain. The bishops that followed were 
mostly great statesmen, far too busy with 
secular work about the Court to be much 
at Ely. When there, Nigel’s castle or the 
conventual buildings would furnish sufficient 
lodging. 

Whether any separate palace, distinct 
from the castle, was erected before the 
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episcopate of Hugh of Northwold (1229- 
1254), cannot be determined. The only 
relic of any early building is that now used 
as the bishop’s stables. Here we have a 
late Norman building with small Norman 
windows, set far apart in the upper por- 
tion of the south wall. It was adapted to 
its present purpose in the sixteenth century, 
when the stepped gable to the north was 
added and other alterations made. North- 
wold belonged to the great building epoch 
of the thirteenth century, which covered the 
land with churches of such exquisite beauty 
as Lincoln and Salisbury, and others far 
too numerous to mention. To his cathedral 
Hugh added a long presbytery in the Early 
English style to receive the shrines of St. 
Etheldreda and her sainted sisters, in which 
he lies buried, and at his own cost he 
erected an episcopal palace—“ aula episco- 
palis””—* of stones covered with lead,” as 
the chroniclers are careful to tell us, at a 
period when dwellings were usually of wood 
and plaster, covered with thatch. In this, on 
the dedication of his new presbytery, Sep- 
tember 17, 1252, he entertained Henry III. 
and all the chief nobles of his Court, besides 
a vast crowd, who, numerous as they were, 
were not sufficient to satisfy his generous 
hospitality. What would we not give to 
have had Northwold’s building preserved 
for us! But not a single stone remains to 
tell us what it was, unless a few fragments 
of thirteenth-century work dug up in and 
about the palace may have belonged to it. 
Of its destruction we have no record. 

The palace would seem to have been 
entirely neglected by the bishops, and 
allowed to fall into decay till the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. On the 
translation of Morton to the primacy, John 
Alcock became Bishop of Ely (1486-1500). 
He was in many respects one of the first 
men of his age, taking rank with such 
eminent ecclesiastics, as Rotheram, Fisher, 
and Colet, who before the Reformation 
made the reform and renovation of the 
English Church their object, and who by 
their holy and self-denying lives set a high 
example to other churchmen. An early 
authority speaks of him as “ one who, having 
devoted himself from childhood to learning 
and piety, made such proficiency in virtue 
that no one in England had a greater 
reputation for sanctity.” He was equally 
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renowned for his hospitality and munifi- 
cence, as well as for his love of building 
and skill in architecture. Of this he left 
signal marks, not only at Cambridge but 
in many places with which he was con- 
nected, as Malvern, Westbury, and Hull, 

At Ely he is said to have rebuilt the palace, 
where the two stately towers which flank 
the courtyard still bear witness to his 
powers as a builder. A gallery is also 
attributed to Alcock by early authorities. 
This may have run across and connected 
the two towers, the brickwork of which 
shows marks of some alteration on the 
first storey. But wherever it was it has 
disappeared, together with the rest of his 
work. The palace precincts were for- 
merly entered by a gate-house, joining the 
northern of these towers with the southern 
limb of the western transept of the cathe- 
dral. This probably formed part of his 
re-edification. Over the gate was a pas- 
sage by which the bishops could pass 
under cover to the services ot the church. 
This having fallen out of use, the whole 
was demolished in 1773, in Cole’s opinion 
“very unnecessarily.” Alcock died at Wis- 
bech Castle in 1500, two years before 
young Prince Arthur, whom he had bap- 
tized, and was buried in the sumptuous, 
but over-decorated, chapel he had erected 
at the end of the northern aisle of his 
cathedral. 

We pass now from a reformer before 
the Reformation to a reformer in the midst 
of the Reformation—Bishop Goodrich 
(1534-1554), whose long gallery, stretch- 
ing southwards from Bishop  Alcock’s 
southern tower, is one of the most note- 
worthy features of the palace. To his Pro- 
testant zeal we owe the destruction of 
the shrine of St. Etheldreda and the other 
canonised abbesses which decorated the 
presbytery of his cathedral, and the other 
“monuments of superstition,” the loss of 
which, as examples of medizval art, we 
vainly regret. As Chancellor to Edward 
VI. he affixed the Great Seal to the in- 
strument declaring Lady Jane Grey his 
successor, and during her nine days’ reign 
signed as her Chancellor. But, as Burnet 
says, “preferring the keeping of his 


bishopric before the discharge of his con- 
science,” he quickly transferred his allegi- 
ance to Queen Mary, and died the next 
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year, still Bishop of Ely. But however 
unstable his character, Goodrich has left 
an indelible mark on the formularies of 
the Church of England, not only in the 
“Communion Office,” in the drawing up 
of which he was one of the notable 
learned men” associated with Cranmer, 
but in the Church Catechism, to which 
he is reported to have contributed the 
answers on the “Duty to God” and the 
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“Duty to one’s Neighbour.” As a 
memorial of his authorship these in- 
valuable formularies of Christian faith and 
life are inscribed on the side panels of the 
oriel window of the gallery he added to the 
palace. 

We have no distinct record of the treat- 
ment of the palace during the great Re- 
bellion ; but when we remember that Oliver 
Cromwell was appointed Governor of Ely, 
and, in 1644, marched into the cathedral 
at service time with his hat on, and a rabble 


at his heels, and desired Mr. Hitch the 
officiating minister to “leave his foolery 
and come down,” and then put an end to the 
choir service as “ unedifying and offensive,” 
we have no reason to imagine that it had 
more merciful treatment than other bishops’ 
palaces. Being declared “ public property ” 
it would become the prey of the fanatic 
soldiery, the lead would be stripped off the 
roof, the casements would be torn from 
their sockets, the ironwork would be 
wrenched away, and the whole stately build- 
ing reduced toa shattered ruin. Goodrich’s 
gallery shows evidence of the rapine of the 
period. It originally had a low pitched 
roof covered with lead. The lead being 
stripped off and cast into bullets at the 
Restoration, a high pitched tiled roof was 
substituted, and the southern end shows two 
gables, the older and lower one beneath the 
taller and more modern. 

Whether Bishop Wren on his restoration 
to the See did anything to repair his palace 
is not recorded. The universal genius of 
his nephew, Christopher Wren, made its first 
essay in architecture in the erection at the 
bishop’s cost of the chapel of Pembroke Col- 
lege, in which he had been educated, as a thank- 
offering for his release from his eighteen 
years’ imprisonment in the Tower, beneath 
the altar of which he is buried; but we do 
not hear of his employing his nephew in 
the restoration of the episcopal palace. He 
would rather seem to have bequeathed 
this work to his successor, the peace-loving 


* Benjamin Laney (1667-1675), by whom a 


portion was rebuilt. At the opening of the 
next century Bishop Patrick (1691-1707) 
“the preaching bishop,” who had taken the 
place of the Nonjuror Bishop Turner, died in 
the palace, “‘ esteemed by men of all parties for 
his extensive learning and his unblemished 
character.” He had endeared himself to 
his parishioners at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
by remaining at his post during the terrible 
plague of 1664-5, and was recommended 
for the episcopate to William III. by Burnet 
as, “a man of an eminently shining life who 
would be an ornament to the episcopal 
order.” 

The annals of the palace at Ely during 
the early part of the eighteenth century are 
provokingly scanty. Whether the bishops 
who followed one another in rapid succession 
—Ely being too commonly the prize given 
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love for spacious apartments, to which 
the practical convenience of the house is 
too much sacrificed. At Ely Bishop Keene 
pulled down all that remained of the ancient 
palace with the exception of Bishop Alcock’s 
two towers, and Bishop Goodrich’s gallery. 
He is severely censured by Cole for building 
his new chapel north and south; but, writes 
the caustic antiquary, “we are now above 
minding such things. I wish that when 
the fringe is pulled away it may not occasion 
a rent in a more essential part of the coat. 
If bishops are regardless of ceremonials the 
rest of the world will be eager enough to 
follow an example where something is to 
be got by it.” The subsequent occupants 
of the See had at most the merit of keeping 
the house in good repair, and adding to its 
comfort and convenience according to the 
notions of the day. Bishop Woodford, the 





TRIPLE NICHE IN THE EASTERN TOWER 


to a worn-out old man—did anything to 
mepair the breaches of the palace we are 
entirely ignorant. It was left to Bishop 
Keene (1771-1781), on his translation from 
‘Chester, to completely rebuild it, and reduce 
it to its present form. Bishop Keene, “a 
most cheerful, generous and good-tempered 
man,” according to a contemporary estimate, 
“though somewhat puffed up with his 
dignities,” owed his preferments to the 
friend of his family, Sir Robert Walpole. 
He had a great passion for sumptuous build- 
ing, which gained for him the title of “the 
builder of palaces” from Bishop Newton. 
At Chester he had rebuilt the palace, and 
on at last attaining what he had declared 
was the object of his ambition, the lucrative 
See of Ely, he had both means and oppor- 
tunity for indulging in his favourite archi- 
tectural schemes. Both of his episcopal 
houses, as well as that built by him in 
Dover Street, on the alienation of Ely 
House in Holborn, are characterised by his A CORNER IN THE VAULTED ROOM 
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predecessor of the present 
bishop, improved the ex- 
ternal’ appearance of the 
house by replacing the ugly, 
stable-like windows of the 
corridor with Tudor lights, 
and decorated the chapel 
in a refined taste. Lord 
Alwyne Compton, the pre- 
sent holder of the See, has 
constructed a new dining- 
room out of the basement- 
storey of the southernmost 
of Bishop Alcock’s towers, 
and has made other well- 
judged alterations. 

The palace, as we see it 
now, forms three sides of a 
courtyard, Bishop Alcock’s 
stately towers standing on 
either side of the sweep as 
huge warders of the sacred 
precincts. These towers 
form the chief feature of 
the house. Each is of four 
storeys, furnished with two 
light square-headed win- 
dows, and an octagonal 
stair turret on the flank. 
That to the north, which 
seems to have been the main 
entrance to the house, is 
rather more richly worked 
than its fellow. On the 
second storey there is a beautiful group of 
niches, now tenantless, with the arms of 
Alcock and the See below. The shields are 
repeated in square panels on the two upper 
faces of the tower. But both towers are 
plain, and owe their dignity to their excellent 
proportions. The ground floor of the north 
tower formed the porter’s lodge. Its ceiling 
is groined with a lierne vault with richly 
carved bosses at the intersection of the ribs. 
One bears the arms of Alcock, others the 
*‘ rose en soleil,” the badge of Edward IV. 
The porter’s door is on the south side, 
flanked with an aperture for inspecting 
comers before admission. On the east side 
is his little bedroom, furnished with a garde- 
robe. Bedrooms occupy the second and 
third storey. The topmost has been fitted 
up by the present bishop as a muniment 
room, to receive the records of the See, 
which have been carefully arranged and 
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PALACE FROM THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


catalogued by his direction. The lower 
storey of the southern tower has been 
transformed into a charming dining-room, 
fitted up and furnished in accordance with 
the style of the period of its erection. A 
bow window has been cleverly formed out of 
the base of the octagonal turret, modern 
staircases having rendered its original pur- 
pose needless. Above the wide-mouthed 
arched fireplace is an ancient picture repre- 
senting the obsequies of Bishop Cox, “ the 
proud prelate,” whom, according to a now 
discredited story, Queen Elizabeth threatened 
to “unfrock ” for his resistance to her im+ 
perious demand to yield Ely House to Sit 
Christopher Hatton. The picture is a curious 
memorial of a stately funeral in the sixteenth 
century, with contemporaneous but not very 
trustworthy views of the cathedral both with- 
out and within. 

Bishop Goodrich’s gallery is the only other 























ancient feature. Built simply for exercise 
under cover, it is long and narrow (104 feet 
by 13 feet), lighted by spacious four light 
transomed windows to the north. In the 
centre is a projecting oriel. This is a feature 
of no small historical interest. To the in- 
scriptions on the side panels of the oriel we 
have already referred ; the bishop’s arms oc- 
cupy the centre. This gallery, which in for- 
mer episcopates was left desolate and un- 
cared for, has had its walls decorated with 
tapestry and pictures, and filled with an- 
tique furniture, and has thus become a very 
attractive apartment. At the upper end 
is preserved the famous “ Tabula Eliensis,” 
recently framed in bog-oak, and preserved 
with jealous care as a precious memorial 
of the convent, though the tale which 
has gathered round it is justly discarded 
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as mythical. 
be older than the beginning of the six- 
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The picture, which cannot 


teenth century, though once placed many 
centuries earlier, comprises forty compart- 
ments, each containing the portrait of an 


armed knight and of a monk, with the names 
inscribed above. 


According to the old tale, 
these represent the knights whom, after the 
insurrection of Hereward and the holding of 
the Isle of Ely as a “Camp of Refuge” in 
1076, William the Conqueror billeted on the 
mutinous convent to secure its allegiance, 
assigning each knight to a particular monk, 
to be lodged and fed during his pleasure. 
The story goes on to say that the knights so 
ingratiated themselves to their forced hosts 
by their courtesy that when they were 
recalled by William to help put down the 
rebellion of his son Robert in 1080, the 





CHAPEL INTERIOR 


, monks vehemently bewailed the departure 
of these “dere fellows,” and accompanied 
them on the first stage of their journey 
“with howlings fereful to be heard, beating 
their brestes as voyd of all hope.” The 
picturesque but utterly untrustworthy tradi- 


tion has grown out of a confusion of the 
earlier period of the revolt—when the con- 
vent heartily siding with the rebels, “ monks 
and warriors,” writes Mr. Freeman, “ sat side 
by side in the refectory and weapons of 
war hung from the walls and roof”—and the 




















DINING-ROOM (RESTORED BY PRESENT BISHOP) 


later garrison which was left by the king after 
the submission of the abbey, and which may 
have been quartered within its walls while the 
castle was building. 

The gallery stands on an arched cloister, 
originally open, but now with its arches closed 
and the whole converted into kitchens and 
other domestic offices. 

The habitable part of the palace, the 
work of Bishop Keene, though well planned 
and carried out with little regard to expense, 
does not offer much to remark on. The 
apartments are well proportioned and spa- 
cious, and are furnished with an almost 
complete series of portraits of the bishops, 
from Bishops Cox, Andrewes and Wren 
down to the two last holders of the See, 
Harold Browne and Woodford; the large 
open hall and staircase in the centre gives 
dignity to the interior, while a corridor 
running round the three sides of the buil- 
ding on each floor affords ready access to 

évery part. 
' The chapel is the only apartment that 
calls for notice. It is a mere oblong ceiled 
room of no great size, but the manner in 
which it has been decorated by Bishop 
Woodford confers on it a religious character 
which even in the eyes of the most rigid 


stickler for ecclesiastical order must cover 
its fault in orientation denounced so vigor- 
ously by Cole. The pictorial subjects have 
been chosen with much judgment, as illus- 
trating the planting and growth of the 
Church and its sacramental ordinances. 
The walls are lined with Corinthian panel- 
ling. On the left are three frescoes executed 
by Powell: the martyrdom of St. Alban, 
the preaching of St. Augustine, and the 
consecration of Archbishop Parker. The 
fresco over the altar is of the Crucifixion. 
On the right-hand side are three windows filled 
with well-designed stained glass, representing 
our Lord’s impartation of the Holy Spirt 
to the apostles, His commission to St. 
Peter, the election of St. Matthias, the 
baptism of Cornelius, the confirmation of 
the disciples at Ephesus, the ordination 
of Timothy, the midnight communion and 
raising of Eutychus at Troas, and other allied 
subjects bearing on the sacramental system 
of the Church. The floor is beautifully 
paved, and every detail exhibits the spirit of 
loving care for the beauty of the sanctuary. 
The south front, to the garden, with its 
long row of tall sash windows, and gabled 
dormers breaking the high-pitched roof, has 
much quiet dignity. The gardens them- 
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selves are extensive and planted with a 
variety of well-chosen trees and shrubs, in 
the selection of which great care was taken 
by Bishop Keene. The nurserymen and 
gardeners’ lists submitted to the bishop are 
still preserved in the Muniment Room. The 
chief glory of the wide-spread lawn is a 
magnificent plane tree of immense size and 
height, said to be the largest in Europe and 


to have been planted by the learned and pious 
Bishop Gunning (1675-1684) the reputed 
author of the “‘ Prayer for all Conditions of 
Men.” The views of the towers of the cathe- 
dral and the vastness of its fabric from different 
parts of the garden, changing as we move, 
now obscured by the branches of the stately 
trees, now revealing themselves again, are such 
as when once seen can never be forgotten. 





“WHITE HEAT” 


By EMILY H. TAYLOR 


Wrapped in a burning mist the pastures dream, 
Fragrant with climbing rose and meadow- 
sweet ; 
Only the careless chatter of the stream 
And droning bees disturb the silent heat. 


The wheel stands idle in the fervid day 
And placid cattle chew the cud at ease, 

A white and winding ribbon lies the way, 
Bordered with dusty grass and apple trees. 


The languid smoke above the lichened thatch 
Can scarcely rise into the heavy air; 

Within the doorway, passers-by can watch 
The millers wife engaged in household 


care, 


Behind the scorching footsteps of the day, 
Evening is coming with her silent feet. 

Cool, tender dews will wash all stains away, 
And night shall be a refuge from the heat. 
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A THREE-STRANDED YARN 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER XIX 


MR. MOORE CONTINUES THE STORY 


~O news of Marie reached us 
after we received a letter by 
a brig called the Queen of 
the Night which had spoken 
the, Lady Emma in the 
North Atlantic. She had 
sent us a short diary or journal—it was 
meant for her father and me; she wrote in 
Spirits which, the entries showed, were gain- 
ing in brightness, and there was no doubt 
that her health had greatly improved. Some 
of her descriptions were very fine: she 
seemed to have thrown herself into the very 





* Copyright, 1894, in the United States of America by 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


life of the voyage, and wrote of the sails, 
rigging, discipline and manceuvres of the 
vessel with the easy familiarity of an old 
sailor. 

We gathered that she was perfectly happy 
with Captain and Mrs. Burke, and of Mr. 
Owen she spoke with gratitude for his atten- 
tion and sympathy. 

I was told, however, by one or two sea- 
going acquaintances not to wonder if we did 
not hear again from Marie until the ship 
arrived at her first port, Valparaiso. A 
vessel might be ninety days upon the ocean 
and yet not “speak” another. A friend 
spoke of an Indiaman that in the whole 
voyage from Bombay to the Thames—not 
allowing of course for the ships seen on 
touching at Capetown—had sighted nothing 
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but the topmost canvas of a vessel whose 
hull was sunk out of sight below the horizon. 

I was living in rooms out of Bond Street. 
One morning in 1860—it was October 2, 
and Marie had then been absent from Eng- 
land six months, during which, after the 
arrival of the Liverpool brig, we had received 
no news whatever either of her or the Lady 
Emma : I say on October 2, whilst at break- 
fast, I picked up a morning newspaper and 
began to turn it about. After reading for 
some time my eye lighted upon a paragraph 
headed : “‘ Loss of the ship Lady Emma.” I 
trembled and felt sick ; I wanted courage to 
read the paragraph. Though the paper was 
shuddering in my hands and my eyes were 
upon the news, yet before reading I caught 
myself reasoning : it is another Lady Emma 
—it cannot be Marie’s ship—there may be 
ten or twenty Lady Emmas afloat—and then 
I read. 

The paragraph—I have not preserved it 
—was to this effect : 

“The barque Planter being to the east- 
wards of Cape Horn, fell in with a ship’s 
long-boat full of men. The captain took 
the unfortunate people on board, but some 
were lifeless, having been frozen to death 
during the night. Their story was: they were 
the boatswain (Wall) and survivors of the 
crew of the ship Lady Emma, Burke, 
master, that sailed from the Thames bound 
to Valparaiso on April 2. She had been 
driven to the southward and eastward by 
heavy weather, and when in about fifty-nine 
degrees south latitude, she was totally dis- 
masted by a sudden hurricane. After fruit- 
less efforts to erect a jury-mast, the crew 
abandoned her in the long-boat. With them 
went the ship’s doctor (Owen). The master 
refused to quit the ship and remained aboard 
with his wife and a young lady passenger. 
Very shortly after the long-boat had been 
met with, one of the crew of the Planter fell 
overboard. <A boat was lowered in charge 
of the chief mate, Mr. Ralph Selby, but be- 
fore she could reach the man a sea capsized 
her, and the mate and the three men who 
were.in her were drowned. Within a week 
of picking up the survivors of the Lady 
Emma's crew the Planter transferred them to 
a vessel bound to Monte Video, where they 
were forwarded by H.B.M. Consul by steamer 
to this country, arriving yesterday at the 
West India Docks. Mr. Owen died before 


the arrival of the vessel at Monte Video and 
was buried at sea. It is supposed that the 
Lady Emma foundered prior to the rescue of 
her crew,as Captain Parry of the Planter, which 
is a barque of four hundred and sixty tons, 
cruised at great risk amongst the ice in the 
neighbourhood of the spot where the hull 
was supposed to be lying without seeing any- 
thing of her.” 

I sat as one paralysed. I read the account 
through again, scarcely even then believing 
that the ship was the same that my betrothed 
had sailed in. Thrusting the newspaper into 
my pocket, I put on my hat, ran into the 
street, and jumping into a cab bade the man 
drive me to Messrs. Butcher & Hobbs, at 
such and such a number in the Minories. 
It was about a quarter to ten o’clock. 

Butcher & Hobbs were the owners of 
the Lady Emma, of her and a little fleet of 
smaller vessels. I had been introduced by 
Captain Burke to Mr. Hobbs, and now it 
came to me as I was driven fast with my 
brain in a whirl, half mad with consternation, 
grief, the hundred emotions which must 
needs throng upon so abrupt a disclosure of 
dreadful news as this I had just read—it 
came to me, I say, that Mr. Hobbs in my 
presence had very earnestly advised Captain 
Burke to insure some goods he was taking 
out as a speculation of his own, and I recol- 
lected the Captain replying with an arch 
laughing air, full of strong confidence, that 
insurance would only render him indifferent: 
he had no fear as to the safety of the ship: 
if he insured and she was lost, it would be 
said he sank or stranded her. 

On my arrival in the Minories I entered 
an old-fashioned grimy office, in which sat a 
tall, stoutly built seaman with immense whis- 
kers, both hands on his knees; he stared 
idly as though waiting. I went to a desk, 
and asked for Mr. Butcher or Mr. Hobbs. 
The clerk may have recollected me: he 
instantly rose, entered an inner office, and, 
returning, begged me to step in. 

Mr. Hobbs was alone: a large fat man, 
yellow haired and bearded, with staring, watery 
eyes. As I entered he stood up with an air 
of deep dejection and extending his hand, 
bowed over it looking down, exclaiming : 

“I know the business that has brought 
you here, sir. It is terrible—it is shocking, 
But——” he then stood erect, and shrugged 
his shoulders with a roll of his eyes upwards. 
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«“ The report in the paper is true, then ?” 
said I. 

“T grieve to say it is,” he replied. 

I so trembled with grief I could scarcely 
speak to the man. 

« Are we to entertain no hope whatever ?” 
I said, leaning upon the table for support: 
he placed a chair; I sank into it and pro- 
ceeded: “Surely we need not certainly con- 
clude the dismasted ship sunk after the long- 
boat left her merely because—” and here 
forgetting the names I brought out the news- 
paper to refer to—* the Planter failed to find 
her after a few hours’ search in, perhaps, 
thick weather, and amongst the ice which 
may have been numerous? ” 

“Oh, of course,” he exclaimed, “ we must 
mot abandon hope. As you justly put it, 
the Planters search counts for little, con- 
sidering how brief it was and the state of the 
weather. I'll not pretend I have much hope 
myself, but the sea provides many chances. 
Again and again you hear of rates rising till 
mo further risk is taken: then the ship is 
posted, her end made sure of, and one fine 
morning she’s signalled off some Channel 
station, blowing leisurely along with the loss 
of her foretopmast and her bottom beach- 
like with weed. I don’t despair, sir, yet I 
must honestly own my hope is not strong.” 
He paused, then said, “I believe one of the 
crew of the Lady Emma is in the front 
office.” He walked to the door and looked 
out. Would you like to see him? He 
was the boatswain of the ship. His name is 
Wall.” 

I eagerly begged him to bring him in. 
He called, and the big sailor I had noticed 
entered. I immediately recollected that 
Marie, in the fragment of journal she had 
sent us, had described and praised him for 
his civility and his qualities as a seaman. 
He stood before us, cap in hand, his back 
slightly arched by years of stooping and 
hauling and curling of his body over yards 
and booms; his weather-coloured face was 
hard as leather, and rugged and knotted 
with muscle: one of those seafaring faces 
impenetrable to the chisel of ocean experi- 
ence, which fifty tragedies of the deep would 
no more mark than the human anguish in 
shipwreck alter the countenance of the rock 
which stares through the salt smoke down 
upon the scene. 

“ This gentleman,” said Mr. Hobbs, “is 


Mr. Archibald Moore. The young lady 
passenger aboard the Lady Emma was——” 
He dropped his head and was silent. 

I gazed at the seaman with consuming 
interest: he had been among the last, he 
might have been the last, who had seen, who 
had spoken to Marie. 

“You'll not tell me,” said I, in a broken 
voice, “there’s no hope for the three you 
left behind you ? 

“ No sir, I'll not tell you that,” answered 
the man in deep tones which trembled upon 
the ear with the power of their volume. 
“ T’ve said all along that if the ice only lets 
the hull keep afloat, there was nothen to 
prevent her being fallen in with. She wasn’t 
so far south,” continued he, looking at Mr. 
Hobbs, “as to be out of the way of half-a- 
dozen chances a week if the weather opened 
out the sea and gave a view of her as she 
lay with but twelve foot of foremast stand- 
ing.” 

““Why were they left behind?” I cried. 
“ Why were they left to wash about in a 
dismasted hulk amongst ice to perish horribly 
after days of suffering perhaps ?” and I beat 
the table with my fist. 

“The capt’n refused to quit,” said the 
seaman, speaking calmly in his deep voice 
and viewing me with an air of respectful 
pity. “ My mates’ll tell you I entreated of 
him and the ladies to enter the boat, likewise 
did Mr. Owen, the doctor. We wasn’t 
listened to. The captain was all for waiting 
for something to come along and take the hull 
in tow. He was for jury rigging her—on a 
twelve-foot stump of foremast,” said he slowly, 
regarding Mr. Hobbs. ‘“ The consarn blew 
over the bows. What in that way was going 
to stand down there ?” 

“You should have used force,” I said. 

*‘ With the capt’n ?” he exclaimed, with a 
slow astonished shake of his head. 

«“ Had you got the captain into the boat 
the ladies would have followed.” 

“ Neither ’ud have been alive next morn- 
ing. The young one would have froze to 
death in a few hours. You should have 
heard the strongest amongst us groaning 
with the cold when we lost sight of the 
craft we were making for, and when the 
night drawed down and we wore for the hull, 
all hands of us mad for the shelter of her 
and the warmth of our blankets and the hot 
drinks to be got. I tell ye, sir,” he added 
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calmly and respectfully, “that the captain 
knew more about it than we did, and was 
right to keep the ladies aboard ; for if they 
was to die, then better comfortably in a warm 


_ cabin than in an open boat with spray sheet- 


ing over them at every plunge.” 

“‘ What was the situation of the hull when 
the crew abandoned her? ” I asked. 

Mr. Hobbs pulled open a drawer and 
read aloud a copy of an entry in the log-book 
of the Planter in which the meeting with the 
long-boat was minuted. The situation as 
there stated was lat. 58° 45’ S., long. 45° 10’ 
W. This copy of the log-book entry had 
been handed by Captain Parry of the Planter 
to the master of the ship to whom the crew 
had been transferred. 

A yellow glazed map of the world hung in 
the office over the mantelpiece. My eye 
went to it and I made a step, saying to the 
boatswain Wall : 

‘‘Show me the place. What land lies 
nearest to it? What is the usual track of 
ships passing Cape Horn ?” 

He hung back, evidently ignorant of maps 
and of latitude and longitude. Mr. Hobbs, 
picking up a ruler, approached the mantel- 
piece and peering close at the dingy map, 
presently put the end of the ruler upon a 
part of it and said : 

“This as nearly as possible will be the 
place where the crew abandoned the hull.” 

“Ts that land there?” 

Mr. Hobbs slanted his head to read, and 
exclaimed: “Ay! in this little group we 
have—my sight is not what it was ; ah! the 
South Orkneys. These to the left ”—with 
straining sight and some difficulty he spelt 
out “ South Shetlands.” 

‘“‘ What sort of islands are they ?” I asked. 

“ About the most desolate, froze up, un- 
inhabited rocks on that side of the world,” 
answered Wall. ‘“ There’s nothen to be 
thought of along ’o them.” 

“ Why ?” I asked. 

“Because going ashore there would be 
like hittin’ ice. In the swell that’s always 
a-running, the hull ’ud go to pieces with the 
first blow like a loosed faggot. Their one 
chance,” he added in a voice of deep con- 
viction, “lies in their being fallen in with 
and taken off. That may have happened. 
If so, it’ll be a question of waiting.” 

“If so,” cried Mr. Hobbs with a raised 
manner of cheerfulness that was scarcely sin- 


cere I thought, ‘‘ Captain Burke will bear in 
mind the suspense and anxiety you and the 
young lady’s father are suffering, and exert 
his experience as an old seaman to promptly 
communicate ; so that, let us trust, if there 
be good news in store, we’ll get it quickly.” 

‘‘ Suppose the hull should have been thrown 
upon an iceberg?” I exclaimed, addressing 
Wall ; “‘ must she inevitably go to pieces ?” 

“‘ That ’ud depend upon how she took the 
ice,” he answered. 

“ If she stranded and lay dry—such things 
have happened—could the three live in her?” 

“Yes, sights more comfortably than if she 
was afloat.” 

“ For how long?” 

“She was freighted,” said Mr. Hobbs, 
‘‘with an abundance of the necessaries of 
life.” 

“ How long could a vessel remain upon the 
ice in a habitable state ?” 

“Years,” answered Wall, “if she’s let 
alone. Give her a snug berth clear of the 
wash of the sea and tumbling rocks, and 
what’s to hurt her? ” 

Mr. Hobbs was staring at me earnestly. 
*T could wish to persuade you,” he ex- 
claimed with a melancholy inclination of his 
head, “to discard the notion of the hull 
finding a berth on an iceberg. Our hope 
must take a practical form: let us then be- 
lieve that the wreck has been encountered 
by one of the many whalers and other ves- 
sels which frequent those seas, and that 
Captain Burke and his companions are at 
this present moment safe.” 

I turned to Wall and plied him with 
questions. What was the condition of the 
hull? What had been the state of Miss 
Otway’s health? Did he believe by re- 
calling her looks when he last saw her that 
she had the strength to outlive the horrors, 
trials, suspense, suffering of even one week 
of a dismasted hull, rolling about amidst the 
ice in dangerous desolate seas? the wildest 
in the world and in their midwinter? Was 
Captain Burke single-handed, alone aboard 
the wreck as a man, capable of doing any- 
thing to help them into safety? If not, why 
had he stuck to the ship? What madman’s 
nightmare of imagination could have induced 
him to remain with two women aboard a 
vessel he could do nothing with ? 

I almost raved my questions at the man— 
so wild grew my heart with grief whilst I 
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listened to his plain answers, full of an old 
practical seaman’s good sense, though several 
times he repeated that the captain was right 
to keep his wife and Miss Otway aboard, as 
they never could have survived the first night 
in the long-boat. 

He increased my distress by hinting some- 
what doubtfully that Captain Burke had fallen 
a little weak in his mind during the voyage : 
he spoke of an apparition that had been seen 
to walk on the ship’s forecastle: it had been 
clothed in the likeness of the captain, and 
ever after he had ceased to be quite the same 
man. 

“Can you imagine,” I cried, rounding 
upon Mr. Hobbs, “that the loss of the ship 
is owing to Captain Burke having gone 
mad?” 

“ You wouldn’t say so?” he answered, 
looking at Wall. 

“ No, sir,” answered the seaman; “ there 
was no madness in that job of dismasting if 
it wasn’t in the weather.” 

“ But,” I exclaimed, picking up the ruler 
Mr. Hobbs had used and laying the end of 
it upon the map, “what was the captain’s 
motive in carrying this vessel so far south ? 
See where the Hornis? What in God’s 
name was he doing so high?” 

“He was blowed there,” answered the 

man. 
“T understand,” said Mr. Hobbs, “ that a 
succession of hard northerly gales settled the 
vessel to the southward and eastward, con- 
siderably out of the usual course.” 

“The Planter was also blowed south,” 
said Wall. 

I continued to question with impassioned 
anxiety, eagerness, and grief, till I found I 
was likely to become an intruder in that 
office ; on which, asking the boatswain, Wall, 
for his address, and ascertaining that he did 
not mean to look about him for another 
berth at present, I shook hands with Mr. 
Hobbs, and walked to my place of business 
in the City—a private bank near Gracechurch 
Street. 

Sir Mortimer Otway was at this time at 
Paris, on a visit to some friends. I had 
heard from him two days before, and under- 
stood that he would return on the fourth or 
fifth. His health was not good; of late he 
had become very anxious about his daughter; 
he thought it was time, after six months, that 
he should receive news of her, or that the 
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Lady Emma should be reported. This being 
so, I resolved not to write but to wait until 
his return, when I would tell him of the 
wreck of the ship, if, indeed, the account of 
it did not reach him through other hands, or 
the newspapers in Paris. 

For my own part I was so shocked, so 
stunned ; there was something so terrible 
to my imagination in the character of this 
wreck, in every circumstance of it, having 
regard to the loneliness of the three, the wild 
and stormy breast of waters where the hull 
had been left plunging helpless by her crew, 
that I could not hold up my head; I could 
not speak. I satin a sort of stupor. My 
father reasoned with me ; he pointed out that 
the hull was afloat, a stout, seaworthy vessel 
when the crew left her, that being dismasted 
she was less likely to beat against the ice 
than were she moving through the water 
under sail, that a vessel had been seen and 
pursued by the crew, that where one was 
there must be others, and so on, and so on. 

I heard him and that was all. 

I cannot tell how great was my love for 
Marie. I felt that I had acted as a wretch, 
betrayed the darling of my-~heart to her 
destruction, in sanctioning her father’s scheme- 
of sending her away alone—and she must be 
alone if she was without me—on a long 
voyage, in a comparatively small sailing ship. 
The fancy of her in that rolling, dismasted 
hull, was a dreadful oppression to my imagin- 
ation, and worked in me like madness itself. 
I had seen the ship, and so the figure of her, 
as she tumbled dismasted amidst the heavy 
seas far south of Cape Horn, was easy to 
paint. To think of my Marie, that delicate, 
fragile, timid girl, imprisoned in such a hulk, 
enduring hours and perhaps days of anguish 
in poignant suspense and heartbreaking ex- 
pectation of death, all alone as she was, 
countless leagues away from me, from her 
father, with no other companion than her old 
nurse, who, let her devotion be what it might, 
must surely fail her at such a time! 

My mind felt crazed. I could not lift 
my head nor speak. 


CHAPTER XX 
STARTLING NEWS 
Stir MORTIMER received the news of the loss 


of the ship whilst he was in Paris. He had 
sent his foreign address to the office in the 
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Minories, always hoping to hear from or of his 
daughter, and Mr. Butcher wrote to him, un- 
known to me, and perhaps to Mr. Hobbs. 

He at once came to London; he arrived 
in the afternoon ; the bank was closed, and he 
drove to my rooms, where he found me. He 
was very pale and looked ill, but whether he 
had disciplined his mind during his journey, 
or was a person of more fortitude than I had 
imagined, his behaviour was almost calm 
compared to what I had expected to find it 
on our first meeting. 

‘‘ When we surrendered her,” were almost 
his first words after holding me by the hand 
and struggling as though with his tears, “ I 
had a feeling we should never again meet. I 
ought not to have permitted her to take so 
long a voyage. She was too delicate, her 
health was too poor, she was too used to home 
comforts———” he could not proceed for some 
moments. He then said, “ She was my only 
child. I am now alone in the world,” and 
casting himself into a chair he hid his face. 

“TI will not believe there is no hope,” I 
exclaimed, and sitting down beside him I re- 
peated all that I had gathered from my talk 
with the boatswain Wall, with whom I had 
conversed for above a couple of hours on the 
previous day, having brought him to the bank 
by a letter, and taken him into a private 
room, where, with my father, I had closely 
questioned him, getting all that his experi- 
ences as an old seaman could reveal, of the 
chances a shipwrecked company had in those 
seas where Marie had been abandoned. 

Sir Mortimer listened to me with passion- 
ate interest, dwelling upon every syllable, 
catching me up if he did not clearly under- 
stand ; sometimes his eyes brightened as with 
a little struggle of hope, but often he shook 
his head. 

“ Consider,” he exclaimed, “the Lady 
Emma was dismasted July 2.” (I had all 
mecessary notes of dates and the like in my 
note-book.) ‘ The crew left her on the 4th. 
This is the 5th of October; you cannot be- 
lieve that the helpless hull has continued to 
float in such frightful seas as run off Cape 
Horn all this while.” 

“JT don’t say so. I don’t dream it. But 
may we not believe that she was fallen in 
with long ago?” 

«Why have we not heard? There has been 
time!” 

“No. Suppose the vessel that rescued 


them was proceeding to Australia. We might 
need another three months to hear.” 

‘Oh, but think!” he exclaimed: “ A dis- 
masted hull, utterly helpless: the horrors and 
perils of ice, close to a wild sea continually 
running—she has not the strength to meet 
such sufferings—they will have broken her 
poor heart—oh, Archie, she has been taken! 
she is dead! We shall never see her again.” 

He had made up his mind to this, and I 
daresay his comparative calmness arose from 
his resolution to accept the worst at once. 
Though he knew little or nothing about the 
sea, he could not listen to my version of 
Wall’s story without regarding the wreck of 
the Lady Emma as hopelessly complete as 
any in the maritime records. He said that 
the mere circumstance of the Planter cruising 
and finding nothing, was of itself a death- 
blow to hope. 

** And what is there to hope for ?” he ex- 
claimed, rising and moving about the room 
with something of feebleness. ‘ We are to 
wait : but for what? This sort of waiting in 
grief breaks down the intellect—the mourner 
goes mad. In my youth I knew a woman 
whose only son had been drowned in a ship- 
wreck. She would not believe it ; she hoped 
on, and ten years after his death I saw her 
on the beach with her eyes fixed upon the 
sea, gazing with a joyous welcoming face at 
the apparition of her child whom in her 
craziness she beheld approaching her in a 
boat. Oh no!” he cried, with a sudden, most 
moving, passionate wringing of his hands, 
‘“* Marie has perished, she is lost to us. Why 
did not the good God hinder me from send- 
ing her away? They told me that nothing 
could save her life but a voyage, and I, who 
would have given my life for her, despatched 
her to her death.” 

I could not bear this, for I too was heart- 
broken. I grasped him by the hands and 
then he became silent after looking me in 
the face. 

But still, as I have said, his behaviour 
throughout this meeting with me, even when 
the first horror and shock of the news was 
renewed to us both by this our first meeting, 
was calmer than I had expected. He stayed 
in London that night, and next day accom- 
panied me to the City, where he had an in- 
terview with Mr. Butcher ; we then drove to 
a street out of the West India Dock Road, 
where Wall lodged. 
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The substance of Mr. Butcher’s talk was : 
ships homeward bound from the Australias 
frequently steered as far south as the latitude 
the hull had been left in; there was therefore 
reason to hope that Captain Burke and the 
ladies had been rescued by one of the many 
vessels which every year were navigating those 
seas. He said he had spoken to several cap- 
tains of experience on the subject, also to 
two or three underwriters of long standing, 
and on the whole their opinion was, Burke 
and his companions would be preserved. 

Wall had nothing to add: no further con- 
jectures to offer. He went very fully into the 
story of the dismasting of the vessel and her 
abandonment, and answered with intelligence 
the questions Sir Mortimer put to him about 
Marie, how she looked, if she had picked up, 
if he (Wall) considered she was strong enough 
to outlive the horrors and sufferings of her 
situation, supposing the hull to be encoun- 
tered within a reasonable time—say a week— 
from the date of the men’s quitting her. 

Sir Mortimer went to his home by the sea- 
side next day: I promised to visit him on 
the following Saturday ; but fretting had done 
its work: I was too ill to travel. I was cease- 
lessly haunted by the vision of the hull, white 
with snow, brilliant with ice, clouded with the 
foam of beating seas, wearily rolling with my 
dear one, with my Marie, a/one in her. Some- 
how I could not think of her as associated 
with the Burkes. She was the one, the soli- 
tary figure in the gloomy interior of that 
tempest-tossed fabric, as I witnessed the 
vision awake and in my dreams. I was aware 
that Mrs. Burke had been a most devoted 
servant, a faithful and honest nurse and friend 
to Marie; but I had got it into my head that 
her husband had lost his reason, which would 
drain his wife’s sympathies from my sweet- 
heart ; and then again realising the misery of 
a time spent in such a hulk, under such cir- 
cumstances, I could not suppose that poor 
Mrs. Burke would in her distraction take 
heed of more outside her husband, than the 
doom that every hour brought closer. 

So the vision of that wreck was always 
present to the eye of imagination, waking or 
sleeping, with one figure only in the maimed 
and beaten fabric. 

On the morning of October 20, I went to 
the bank, having resumed work there two 
days before. My father had not arrived. I 
‘went into my private room and sat down with 
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a heart of loathing at sight of a pile of letters 
which it would be my business to read and 
deal with. 

I had hardly broken the first envelope, 
when a clerk entered and said that a Mr. 
Norman, an old customer of the bank, wished 
to see me. I suppose he had called on busi- 
ness, and after reading the letter I held, I 
opened the glass door and bade Mr. Norman 
step in. 

He was a merchant, doing business with 
Natal and Cape Colony. He at once said 
without offering to sit : 

“T have not called on business, Mr. Moore. 
I heard of your trouble, and grieve to find it 
but too visible in your face. This morning 
I received a batch of South African news- 
papers and met with an account which—I 
don’t know I’m sure, it may be ill-advised on 
my part ” he broke off and his hand went 
nervously to his side pocket. 

I looked at him inquiringly, wondering what 
his Colonial newspaper account was about. 

“T think,” said he, his hand still nervously 
twitching at his breast-pocket, “that where 
sorrow is speculative, the sooner expectation 
is ended one way or the other, the better. 
This may signify nothing,” and now he pro- 
duced a newspaper: “and yet it may tell 
everything.” 

He was proceeding: I extended my arm 
abruptly, feeling a sickness at heart, for now 
imagination leapt to the very height of fear— 
I believed I was to read something which 
would prove that Marie and her companions 
had pezished. 

But Mr. Norman must needs open the 
paper himself, and in order to find the pas- 
sage, he required to put on his glasses. The 
piece of intelligence in the journal ran thus : 

““ Cape Town, August 10.—Arrival of the 
schooner Emerald. A strange discovery! 
Romantic action on the part of the captain.” 
The three-masted schooner Emerald arrived 
yesterday from the West coast of South 
America. When in lat. 58° S., long. 48° 
W., the body of a female was seen floating 
upon the water. Its appearance was so 
lifelike that, the weather at the time being 
quiet, the captain ordered a boat to be 
lowered, and the body was brought on board. 
The master (Goldsmith), on inspecting the 
corpse was convinced by its appearance that 
it was the remains of the wife of a friend of 
his. She had been bound round the Horn 
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to join her husband at Monte Video. Feeling 
persuaded of this he caused the body to be 
placed in a cask of spirits with a view to 
carrying it to Cape Town, his first port of 
call, that it might have decent Christian in- 
terment; also that the husband should, if his 
wife did actually prove to be missing, be able 
to exhume the corpse for identification. 

‘* The body is described as that of one who 
in life must have been singularly prepossess- 
ing and genteel in appearance: the hair is of 
a dark amber or gold, the eyes of a light blue 
or grey, height about 5 feet 6 inches, of a 
figure that had apparently been full of grace 
and beauty. No rings were on the hands. 
Captain Goldsmith conjectures that the rings, 
including the wedding-ring, slipped off the 
fingers through shrinkage of the flesh by im- 
mersion. Owing to the condition of the body 
it has been found impossible to form an 
opinion as to the length of time it was in the 
‘water: it is judged, however, from the ap- 
pearance of the clothes which were in a fair 
state of preservation that the period could not 
have exceeded three days. The body was 
attired in a thick serge dress, and a warm 
jacket trimmed with a rich fur of which but 
a little remained. One garment only was 
marked: namely, with the letter O, which 
Captain Goldsmith believes stands for Ollier, 
his friend’s name. The remains will be buried 
to-day. A romantic mystery nevertheless 
survives, and it remains to be seen whether 
Captain Goldsmith is right in his conjectures 
as to the identity of the poor nameless remains 
of one who in life must have been ‘ passing 
fair,’ found floating far south of the stormiest 
headland in the world.” 

I read this very slowly, and when I had 
come to the last word I read it all over again, 
Mr. Norman’s eyes were fixed upon my face. 
I fell into deep thought and was silent for 
many minutes, with my gaze rooted upon the 
paper. I then pulled out my pocket-book, in 
which I carried the memoranda I had col- 
lected from Mr. Butcher, and Wall and com- 
pared the date of the dismasting of the Lady 
Emma with the date of the discovery of the 
body. The Lady Emma was dismasted July 2, 
the body was seen and picked up on July 10: 
the situation of the Lady Emma when the 
crew abandoned her according to the Planter’s 
log-book, was latitude 58° 45’ S., and longi- 
tude 45° 10’ W.; the body was picked up in 
latitude 58° S., longitude 48° W. ; the minutes 


and seconds, if any there were, were probably 
omitted in the newspaper report, or Captain 
Goldsmith may have given the situation in 
round numbers. 

Be this as it may, there could be a differ. 
ence of but a very few miles between the spot 
where the body was found and the spot where 
the hull was deserted by the sailors. 

‘It is extraordinary!” I exclaimed, fetch- 
ing a deep breath. 

*““T hope it may not prove conclusive 
news,” said Mr. Norman. “ But if the body 
brought to Cape Town be that of the poor 
young lady, the fact ought to be known to 
you, if only to spare you from the heart-sick- 
ness of deferred hope. 

‘Dates and places correspond,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘ The description is true. She had 
dark amber hair. Her height might be as it 
is here stated.” 

‘* And then there is the letter ‘O’,” said 
Mr. Norman, observing that I paused. 

‘How am I to find out if among the 
clothes she took were such a dress and jacket 
as the body was found dressed in ?” 

At this moment my father entered. He 
immediately observed that I was deeply agi- 
tated, and glanced from me to Mr. Norman. 
The latter bowed, then turned to me, and 
begging me to keep the newspapers and to 
command his services in any direction in 
which I could render them profitable, with- 
drew. 

I handed the paper to my father, who 
read the account with a face of astonishment 
and dismay. 

“Ts it credible?” he cried. “Is it a 
hoax, do you think? Orsome story vamped 
up, for—for—? But,” he cried, turning his 
glasses again upon the paper, “ they name 
the ship and her captain: they give dates— 
they say that the body was to be buried on 
that day,” looking at the date of issue. “Is. 
it conceivable that a body would float, ap- 
parelled as this woman’s was?” 

“If the story is no lie, then a body thus 
apparelled was found floating,” I answered. 

“You had better send the paper at once 
to Sir Mortimer,” said my father. 

“T’ll run down with it: but first I’ll see 
Mr. Butcher and Wall. How am I to find 
out if Marie had a serge dress and that sort 
of jacket? ” I reflected, and then said, 
‘“ Father, I must have the whole day, I cannot 
work. I wish to satisfy myself by some 
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inquiries before seeing Sir Mortimer, and 
then I may resolve to go to the Cape.” 

He gazed at me with mild astonishment, 
then put his hand caressingly on my shoulder 
and told me I should go where I pleased 
and do what I liked: he advised me, how- 
ever, not to act precipitately ; the Cape was 
a long way off; what good could I do there, 
even supposing the body brought to Cape 
Town by the schooner should prove to be 
Marie?” 

“What good? I must know, I must 
make sure! Supposing it is Marie—but it 
might be another.” 

“The body is buried.” 

“Yes, but I would get an order for its 
exhumation. It was buried with a view to 
disinterment should the man whose wife was 
to join him at Monte Video arrive in Cape 
Town.” 

I had heard Mrs. Burke talk of some of 
the shops Marie had completed her outfit at. 
Her old nurse and herself attended her in 
most of her shopping excursions before the 
sailing of the ship, and after exchanging a 
few further sentences with my father, I left 
the bank, called a cab, and was driven to a 
dressmaker’s near Cavendish Square. 

Here, however, I could not learn that 
Marie had ordered a serge dress, but on 
inquiring at a shop in Regent Street I 
discovered with much pains, they were very 
busy and very slow, that Miss Otway had, 
on a day towards the close of March pur- 
chased a jacket trimmed with fur; the fur 
was described ; and certainly the “‘ garment,” 
as the shopman called it, corresponded with 
the brief description of the jacket that had 
been found on the body of the woman. 

I could recollect no other shops, but 
hoped that Sir Mortimer might be able to 
tell me if a serge gown had been included in 
Marie’s outfit. This should have been, and 
no doubt was, known to Marie’s maid. 
But the girl, on the departure of Miss 
Otway had gone, I had some recollection 
of hearing, with a family to Germany. 

In this same day I drove to the offices of 
Messrs. Butcher} & Hobbs, and _ had 
scarcely entered the place when Wall came 
in greatly to my satisfaction, as I particularly 
desired his opinion. Both partners were 
present, and on my showing them the Cape 
newspaper they called Wall to us and we 
thoroughly talked the matter over. To the 






seaman, who was somewhat illiterate, I read 
and re-read the newspaper account. 

“Tt’s wonderful,” he exclaimed. ‘ Most 
certainly it answers to the young lady. I’ve 
heered of females lying afloat like that. 
’Tain’t so long ago that a woman was picked 
up alive arter washing about for thirty-six 
hours on her back.” 

** But how can the body be Miss Otway’s ? ” 
said Mr. Butcher, “if the master of a 
schooner recognises it as a Mrs. Ollier’s ?” 

“The coincidence would be quite too 
extraordinary,” said Mr. Hobbs. “ Mr. 
Moore ” he added with one of his depressing 
bows, “it would give me far more pleasure 
to take a cheerful view; but consider—the 
body of a lady is found floating much about 
the place where the hull was abandoned : 
the description, as I understand, answers to 
that of Miss Otway. ” he said no more, but 
buried his hands in his pockets with a very 
gloomy shake of the head. 

Mr. Butcher, however, inclined to the 
belief that the body was the person’s the 
schooner’s skipper took it to be. He wished 
to believe Miss Otway alive; he was by no 
means for despairing ; whilst they were talk- 
ing of this body, Miss Otway might be actu- 
ally on her way home. What did Wall 
think? 

The honest seaman faltered: he saw that 
Mr. Butcher wished to cheer me up, but 
there could be no doubt he was of Mr. 
Hobbs’s mind. They were all three agreed, 
however, that it was a puzzling, most won- 
derful thing. 

“ There’s nothen for Mr. Moore to do,” 
said Wall, who having been admitted into 
this council, considered himself at liberty to 
talk out, perhaps thinking he was expected 
to do so; “let him give the lady’s portrait 
to some respectable man who'll go by steam, 
afore it’s too late, and view the body and 
settle it.” 

“To whose satisfaction?” inquired Mr. 
Butcher, looking at me. 

“ Not to mine,” I exclaimed. 
decide with my own eyes.” 

“In them warm climates,” said Wall, 
*‘ye’ve got to bear a hand in jobs of that 
sort.” 

Mr. Hobbs admonished the man with a 
frown. 

‘Surely, Mr. Moore,” exclaimed Mr. 
Butcher, “‘ you would be able to identify the 
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young lady by the wearing apparel they 
removed and are of course preserving at 
Cape Town?” 

I told him I had ascertained that morning 
that a jacket answering to the one found on 
the body had been sold to Miss Otway. 

He looked very grave, and I saw Mr. 
Hobbs exchange a glance with the seaman. 
Soon after this, I thanked them for their 
sympathy and patience, and took my leave. 

I could think of nothing but the story of 
the body found at sea, and next morning 
went by an early train to the little seaside 
town where Sir Mortimer lived. As I drove 
from the station I passed by the ravine 
down which Marie and I had gone for a 
stroll upon the long hard platform of sands 
one afternoon in the keen grey month that 
preceded the April she sailed in. It was 
October now—six months later: what had 
happened between? The blue sea ran up 
to the sky in a trembling silken slope 
streaked with long gleams. I remembered 
how Marie had checked me in our walk to 
look at a passing sail, and how together we 
had watched the glimmering white square 
of the vessel fade like mist in the evening 
gloom. Many gulls wheeled over the water : 
I saw them flying past the edge of the cliff 
and remembered how Marie had paused and 
looked up to admire the marvellous grace of 
the windward flight of the birds then on the 
wing—perhaps those I now caught a glimpse 
of. An ocean life of many months had 
stretched before her, and whilst we walked 
I had noticed how she was letting the spirit 
of the sea sink into her, finding in the coil 
of the breaker, in the flight of the birds, in 
the shadowy distance of the horizon, a 
meaning she had never before heeded, only 
perhaps that she might enter with a little 
spirit into a scene of life from which I knew 
her very inmost soul shrank. 

Sir Mortimer was at home; he was in 
mourning ; the sight of his sombre figure 
and ashen countenance of resigned but 
settled sorrow startled and even shocked 
me. It was like a confirmation of fear, an 
assurance that Marie was dead and that 
hope must end. My visit was unexpected, 
and whilst he welcomed me he held my 
hand and stood looking at me in a posture 
of eager, sorrowful inquiry. 

Presently, when we were seated, I pulled 
out the paper and pointed to the discovery. 


He was a high-bred, fine-looking old gentle- 
man, and I see him now as he sat holding 
his glasses to his eyes, the paper trembling 
in his hand, and his face slowly taking what 
the Scotch call a “‘ raised ” look as he read, 
He turned, dropping his glasses and letting 
the paper sink to his knee, and said in a 
voice a little above a whisper : 

“ What is this ?” 

“ What do you think ?” 

“You don’t believe it was Marie?” he 
said. 

“If we are to think that, she is dead to 
us!” I exclaimed. “But if it was not 
Marie, whose was the body that was picked 
up by the schooner close to the spot where 
the hull had been abandoned? ” 

He stared at me, drew a deep breath, and 
referred again to the paper. 

“Have you seen that seaman—the boat- 
swain—I forget his name—upon this?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, and the two owners. But what 
can their opinion be worth? How could 
their ideas help us, Sir Mortimer? Read 
the description of that body, the dark amber 
hair, the locks which in life must have been 
those of a refined ” T faltered, controlled 
myself, and went on: “I have discovered,” 
and I named the shop where I had obtained 
the information, “that Marie’s outfit in- 
cluded such another jacket as the body had 
on. Can you remember if she took a serge 
dress with her?” 

“Two or three,” he answered, quickly. 
‘* They were of dark blue. Two she had. 
A third was added at Mrs. Burke’s sugges- 
tion. What was the colour of the dress 
described here ? ” 

He looked, but no colour was named. I 
got up and paced about the room. 

“ T have made up my mind,” I exclaimed, 
“ T will go tothe Cape. If it be Marie—but1 
must make sure at all costs. The suspense, 
the waiting, the not knowing whether she 
lies dead at Cape Town, whether she has 
gone down in the hull, whether she has been 
rescued, carried to a distant port, and is 
lying ill, so that months might elapse before 
we should get news of her ; all this I could 
not bear. Iam already half mad with the 
grief of it. I will go to Cape Town,” I 
cried, “and see with my own eyes, and 
settle speculation, so far as that body is con 
cerned, one way or another, for ever.” 
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HERE is a day towards the close of June, 
deliciously bright and sub-tropical, but with 

a pleasant breeze blowing, when the scream- 

ing swifts dip into our green demesne over the limes 
and rowans, and chase each other in bewildering 
zigzags. They do that every day and all day about 
this time, but on one special day of their delectation 
the down of the thistles and dandelions 
is blown about like the first of a snow- 
storm. Hither and thither it drifts and 
veers incessantly for hours in the plea- 
sant sunlight. Its whiteness and the 
legion of its flying flakes suggest snow 
on the mere similitude of colour and 
constant flurry ; what it really conjures 
up in my imagination, however, is the 
incessant drifting up and down of hu- 
manity along the dusty roads of the 
world. Time was in the old days of 
prehistoric migration when the analogy 
between human wanderers and thistle- 
down was closerand more extensive than 
it is at present. Still there is enough of 
wandering at the wind’s will even now. 
At any rate as I watch the torn fluff-balls 
and plumed seed-tufts floating about me 
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change has taken place in our national life of a 
century ago, when “‘ Ye ‘ Portsmouth Machine’ set 
out from ye Elephant and Castell and arrived pre- 
sently, by the grace of God ;"” or of the early twenties, 
when the spanking ‘‘ Plymouth Regulator”’ or the 
“‘ Rocket”’ or the ‘‘ Light Post "’ went flashing and 
bugling down over Putney Heath, Kingston, Guild- 
ford and Petersfield, and ‘‘ swallowed” 
the distance in something between nine 
and eleven hours, while the long-voyage 
stage-waggon with its team of eight 
cruised leisurely up hill and down dale. 
In a fashion, of course, the story of 
the Portsmouth Road might be made a 
considerable section of the story of 
England's struggle for empire. Of what 
figures, famous or menaceful in their 
day, do we not catch glimpses! Felton 
(with the sheath of his knife sewn in the 
lining of his right-hand pocket) on his 
way to assassinate the Duke of Bucking- 
ham at ‘‘ The Spotted Dog’’; Wesley, 
heart-worn with the backsliders and 
curdled Christians of Portsmouth, jog- 
ging slowly along in the saddle to 
Godalming ; Hanway, the traveller, anti- 





I think of long roads—of the romance of 
roads—of the comedy and tragedy which 
make up their history from the antique 
time when they were the mere foot-tracks 
of painted barbarians through forest and moorland, 
down to this year of ungracefulness when the banded 
cyclists scurry past, reckless and spread-aquiline, 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

As these things occur to me the precise book I 
should have wished for, had I known of its existence, 
is put into my hand, and I find that Mr. Harper has 
been working out my idea for me with a knowledge, 
a picturesqueness, and a keenness of observation 
which make me envy the pleasant hours he must 
have spent in journeying along the ‘ seventy-one 
miles, seven furlongs” which lie between the Stone’s 
End, Borough, and Portsmouth—not the old Ports- 
mouth with its ditches, scarps and bastions, its old 
wooden battle-ships, its press-gangs, its rollicking 
tars and innumerable taverns, but still a memorable 
old town filled with the bluster of the sea-air, the 
clangour of the dockyards, and the tramp of red- 
coats.* Commonplace as the reflection is, what a 

* “The Portsmouth Road and its Tributaries: To-day and 
in Days of Old.” By Charles G. Harper, Author of “The 
Brighton Road,” ‘‘ The Marches of Wales,” &c. Illustrated by 


the Author, and from old-time prints and pictures. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Limited. 16s. 





f} tea-drinker and introducer of that daring 


WESLEY and effeminate novelty, the umbrella; 
“The Portsmouth Road” Byng, hooted and reviled from stage to 


stage, and finally facing with intrepid 
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A generous, but unfortunate Sailor, |) 3 | 

Who was barbaroufly murdered on Hindhead} 

On ‘Sep'24"1786, | vi 

By three Villains, . | a 
Afterhehad liberally treated them, | ||! 

And promised them his farther Alliflance, if 
On the Road fo Fortfmouth | ! 


When pitying Eyes to fee my Grave thall came 
And witha generous Tear bedew my Tomb ; ||| 4 

Here thall they read my melancholy Fate , I I; 
With, Murder and Barbarity complete, 

In perfect Health and in the Flow'r ot Age, 
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** The Portsmouth Road” 


eyes the firing party in Portsmouth Harbour; 
Monmouth alighting at the Abbot’s Hospital, 
Guildford, from the guarded carriage which was 
bearing him to the Tower and Tower Hill; but, 
indeed, the procession is endless. As Mr. Harper 
escorts us along he tells us of them, and of many 
‘curious doings of the old time, diversifying his 
chronicle with stories of the houses and inhabit- 
ants of a later date, and a characteristic frank- 
ness and causticity of comment. 

It is interesting to note that about 
a mile from Godalming—the first town 
in which street-lamps were lit by 
electricity—the new home of the 
Charterhouse School, removed from 
London five-and-twenty years ago, 
occupies a site of about eighty acres 
among the Surrey hills. Stones of the 
‘old school, carved with the names of 
bygone Carthusians, have been built 
unto an archway, and the museum 


Spettedtieess Inara meat i! i (7 room of what once was Shulbrede Priory, near the 
i 


Mf | green-muffied village of Lynchmere. They repre- 
Weeps my Hard Lot,or Miserable End | Uf sent the Nativity. ‘‘ Uppermost stands the cock, 
//,// as in the act of crowing, while from his beak pro- 


te / 
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contains, among many other curiosi- 
ties, a striking bust of Wesley, and 
one of Nelson, carved from the main- 
beam of the Victory. It was at the 
‘King’s Arms,” Godalming, that 
Peter the Great and his suite of twenty 
breakfasted on “‘ half asheep, a quarter 
of lamb, ten pullets, twelve chickens, 
three quarts of brandy, six quarts of 
mulled wine, seven dozen of eggs, with 
salad in proportion’; and at the 
same house the Allied Sovereigns 
were hospitably entreated, when tra- 
velling to Portsmouth for the rejoic- 
ings over the overthrow of ‘the Cor- 
sican Ogre.” 

A remarkable feature of the Road 
is the many commons, open downs, 
and vestiges of forest which made it 
lonely and dangerous in the golden 
age of highwaymen and smugglers, 







i} but the gruesome tragedies which 


made Hindhead a place of terror, and 
the ‘full and genuine history of the 
inhuman and unparalleled murders 
of Mr. William Galley, a Custom- 
house officer,” &c., we shall pass over 
in shuddering silence. Much plea- 
santer is it to think of the frescoes in the prior’s 


ceeds the announcement, Christus natus est. Next 
follows a duck, from whose bill issues another label 
inscribed Quando, quando ? a query answered appro- 
priately by a raven, In hac nocte. Ubi, ubi? asksa 
cow ofa lamb, which rejoins, bleating, In Bethlems.""* 

I am a lover of the old highway. I delight to 
think of the ancient folk who engineered it through 
woodland and swamp; it is pleasant to exchange 
speech with the leather-knee-capped, begoggled 
stone-breaker, who chips up antique strata to keep 


* All which, transposed into human 
speech, would read: ‘Christ has been 
born.” ‘*When, when?” “This night.” 
“Where, where?” “In Bethlehem.” 
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it in repair; but I must confess, even 
at the risk of being branded as a 
Philistine, that I find the story of the 
road of the iron horse infinitely more 
interesting and romantic. Think of 
the leagues of Bessemer steel tracks 
which have been cast like a net over 
the length and breadth of the country. 
One almost wonders whether they have 
not influenced the electrical condition 
of the planet! Consider the ‘ro- 
mance” of the making of these rail- 
ways, for if that much-abused word 
were ever fittingly applied it would 
surely be to an enterprise which 
needed the inspiration and imagina- 
tion of science, the daring of skill, the 
adventure of mighty manual toil, the 
risk of enormous wealth. Why, itisa 
national version of the ‘‘ Toilers of the 
Sea” ona gigantic scale, and with a happyending. In 
“Our Railways’’* Mr. Pendleton has packed in a 
pleasant and discursive fashion all the solid facts, 
the appalling figures, the disasters, the oddities and 
curiosities of the story, and as the record of the 
railway is in no small measure the chronicle of the 
telegraph, the post-office, and the newspaper, his 
two volumes are full of attractive and out-of-the- 
way information. 

It is curious to reflect that, while in the last sixty 
years the whole aspect of civilisation has been 
changed by the power of steam, the change might 
have taken place two centuries earlier had not 
Solomon de Caus been placed in safe keeping at 
Bicétre as a lunatic. Among the laughable things 
of which history has taken note for the benefit of 
future wiseacres and sceptics is the ludicrous op- 

* “Our Railways: Their Origin, Development, Incidentand 
Romance. By John Pendleton, Author of ‘‘ A History of Derby- 
shire,” “‘ Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time and To-day.” 


2vols. With numerous illustrations, London: Cassell & Com- 
pany, Limited. 24s, 
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position that was made to the “‘ Kettle on Wheels.” 

‘*What could be more palpably absurd and ridi- 

culous,” exclaimed the Quarterly Review, ‘‘ than the- 
prospect held out of locomotives travelling twice as 

fast as stage-coaches?"* And what, in an earlier day, 

was more absurd than the supposed existence of 
antipodes, for how could men walk head down- 

ward with their feet adhering to the earth? Were 

humans flies that they should do this thing? The 

opposition from various quarters was at once 

amusing and amazing. The Hampshire clergy, we 
are told, petitioned against the railway, because 
their parishioners stayed away from church to see 
the trains pass, and this, doubtless, seemed the in- 
sidious beginning of a yet more grievous evil. 

Landowners were violently hostile, and no en-~ 
deavour was spared to fill the minds of the public 
with a distrust and horror of the unholy innova- 

tion. The railway would prevent cows grazing and 
hens laying; the poisonous fumes would kill the 
birds of the air; there would be a constant con- 
flagration among the houses and farms 
along the line; horses would go out of 
use, and the breed would cease, and what 
would the farmer do with his hay and 
oats? And what can be funnier than the 
report of “‘ We, the undersigned, [who] 
visited together, on the 20 February 1837, 
the tunnel now in progress under Prim- 
rose Hill,” and who vouched that a tunnel 
was not a deadly place reeking with me- 
phitic vapours, to the imminent peril of 
the lieges, but that ‘‘ we are decidedly of 
opinion that the dangers incurred in 
passing through well-constructed tunnels. 
are no greater than those incurred in 
ordinary travelling upon an open railway 
or upon a turnpike road, and that the- 
apprehensions which have been expressed 
that such tunnels are likely to prove 
detrimental to the health or inconvenient 
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ito the feelings of those who may go through them, 
are perfectly futile and groundless.” 

» In singular contrast with all this is the account 
-of the wild frenzy of speculation which spread 
‘through all classes when the railway idea ‘‘ caught 
on.” ‘*The most absurd project that ever ema- 
nated from a madman’s brain, would, during this 
ymemorable year ’’—1836—‘‘ have found credulous 
investors. It is difficult, in fact, to believe that 
some of the promoters were not insane. In Durham, 
for instance, three railways, all running in parallel 
lines, not far apart, were projected. At Greenwich 
speculators were eager to tunnel the park, and, lest 
‘the vandalism should arouse indignation, proposed 
‘to erect marble arches adorned with marble busts. 
‘One inventor, confident that wind was a better 
motive-power than steam, endeavoured to propel 
his engine by means of sails; another was certain 
that by the aid of rockets he could drive a loco- 
«motive at the rate of one hundred miles an hour.” 
Even more delirious was the rush for fortune in 
1845-6. ‘‘ The number of projects was enormous. 
Lines were, on paper, duplicated everywhere, or 
‘carried into the remotest localities. One was advo- 
‘cated because it passed through a county ‘cele- 
brated for its genial climate’; another, because it 
‘ran across ground that had been invaded by the 
Danes; and the London and Exeter was actually 
‘thrust upon the market on the plea that it ran 
-along the road used by the Romans. It is esti- 
mated that £100,000 per week was spent in railway 
-advertisements alone.’’ 

Assuredly there is nothing more engrossing in 
fiction than the simple narration of the splendid 
feats of engineering which make up one of the 
great chapters in the history of the railway. Take, 
for instance, the construction of the Kilsby Tunnel, 
the result of the hostility of the good people of 
Northampton, who would have no Stygian horse 
polluting the sweet and nimble air of their civic 
boundaries. While the arduous work was in pro- 
gress it was discovered that a hidden quicksand 
extended four hundred yards into the proposed 


tunnel, and the contractor took to his bed, and 
died of a broken heart. Then Robert Stephenson 
laid his hand to the task. His steam pumps 
speedily revealed the fact that the quicksand 
covered an area of several square miles, but he 
fought on undaunted. The quicksand burst and 
deluged the section, but the masons stuck to their 
brickwork till the raft they occupied was nearly 
jammed against the roof, and the assistant engi- 
neer jumped overboard, and towed it with a rope 
between his teeth to the foot of the nearest shaft. 
For eight months the quicksand was drained at the 
rate of 1800 gallons per minute, and after the in- 
domitable toil of two and a half years the tunnel 
was finished. ‘‘The number of bricks used was 
36,000,000—sufficient to make a footpath from 
London to Aberdeen, missing the Forth, a yard 
broad.” 

Or read the account of the tremendous struggle 
of the Midland through the moss and bog, moor- 
land and savage rock between Settle and Carlisle. 
It was a line of viaducts, embankments, bridges 
and tunnels, for the local farmer was not far from 
the literal truth when he declared that there was 
not enough level ground to build a house on between 
Carlisle and Settle. On one contract there were 
no fewer than forty-seven cuttings, five viaducts 
half a mile long, four tunnels a mile long, sixty- 
eight road-bridges and one hundred culverts. As 
they dug, drilled, and blasted through the wild soli- 
tude the men ‘‘came across the remnant of an old 
tramway actually buried in the boulder clay, and 
made acquaintance with the Wild Boar Fell, on 
the rough shoulders of which tradition says the 
last wild boar was killed;’’ and they discovered 
‘‘curious clefts, perilous chasms, singular caverns, 
and subterranean streams,” enough to equip a 
dozen romancers—-but these have all been ‘‘ copy- 
righted.”’ 

How many of the passers-by who glance up at 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s huge specimen of pointed 
Gothic are aware that ‘the line to Bedford, the 
excavations at St. Pancras, the construction of the’ 
station and the build- 
ing of the hotel, led 











to the expenditure of 
about nine millions of 
money?” Indeed, 
is there one in a 
thousand who knows 
what the ‘‘ex¢avations 
at St. Pancras” 
means, who has ever 
heard that far below 
stretches one of the 
most interesting bits 
of subterranean Lon- 
don? But halt !—our 
space is filled to the 








GREAT NORTHERN ENGINE (8-FT. DRIVING WHEEL AND OUTSIDE CYLINDER) 


ultimate “quad,” 
otherwise one might 


“ Our Railways” gossip on for ever. 
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** There is no law against ladies kissing Heather Jocks, an it likes them!” 


THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS* 


BEING A HISTORY TAKEN FROM THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM GORDON OF EARLSTOUN 
IN THE GLENKENS AND TOLD OVER AGAIN 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Avutuor or “ THe RAIpErs,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. BROCK 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE TESTING OF THE TYKE 


XXXVI—41 





T the head of the 


high natural wood 
that fringes about all 
the mansion house 
of Balmaghie, we 
held down through 
the copses till we 
came to the green 
policies that ring in 
the great house of 
the McGhies. As 
we went linking 
down this green 


pleasaunce, there met us one who came 
towards us with his hands behind his back, 
stooping a little from the shoulders down. 
He wore a rich dress of dark stuff a good 
deal worn, being that of a fashion one or 
two removes from the present. But this 
rather as it seemed from habit and preference 
than from need—like one that deigns not to 
go too fine. 

*‘ Where away, Heather Jock ?” he cried 
to us as we made to go by, and turned 
toward us. 

“Whom have we here?” he asked, so 
soon as he saw me. 

** A cousin o’ mine from the hill country, 


* Copyright, 1895, iri the United States of America by S. R. Crockett. 
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laird,” said Wat, with the gruff courtesy of 
the gardener. 

“ Hoot, hoot—another! This will never 
do. Has he taken the Test?” said the 
laird. 

“TI doubt he cannot read it even,” said 
Wat, standing sheepishly before him. 

“ That is all the better,” said the tall grey 
man, shaking his head gently and a little re- 
proachfully. “It is easier gotten over that 
way.” 

“Have not you read it, sir?” asked Wat, 
glancing up at him curiously as he stood 
and swung his cane. 

“ Faith no,” he answered quickly ; “ for if 
I had read it, Heather Jock, I might never 
have taken it. I could not run the risks.” 

“He will e’en take it the way that the 
Heriot’s hospital dog took it,” said Wat, 
again smiling, “with a little butter and 
liberty to spit it out.” 

‘““How now, Heather Jock, thou art a 
great fellow! Where didst thou get all the 
stories of the city? The whaups do not 
tell them about the Glenkens.” 

“‘ Why, an’ it please your honour, I was 
half a year in the town with the Lady 
Gordon, and gat the stony chafman’s fly 
that was hawked about the causeways,” 
answered Wat readily enough, making him 
an awkward bow. 

“Tell me the story, rascal,” said the tall 
man, whom I now knew for Roger McGhie 
of Balmaghie. “I love a story, so that it be 
not too often told.” 

Now I wondered to hear Wat Gordon 
of Lochinvar take the word “rascal” so 
meekly, standing there on the road. It was, 
indeed, very far from being his wont. 

However, he began obediently to tell the 
story which Roger McGhie asked of him. 

For a Kate of the Black Eyebrows in the 
plot makes many a mighty difference to the 
delicateness of a man’s stomach. 

‘*‘ The story was only a bairn’s ploy that I 
heard tell of when I was in town with my 
lady,” he said, “ nothing worth your honour’s 
attention.” 

“Let me be the judge of that,” said the 
other. 

‘‘Well then, laird, there was in the 
hospital of George Heriot, late jeweller to 
the King, a wheen loon lads who had an ill- 
will at a mastiff tyke, that lived in a barrel 
in the yard and keeped the outermost gate. 


They suspected this dog of treason against 
the person of his Majesty, and especially of 
treasonable opinions as to the succession of 
the Duke of York. And, indeed, they had 
some ground for their suspicion, for the 
mastiff growled one day at the King’s High 
Commissioner when he passed that way, and 
bit a piece out of the calf of one of the Duke 
of York’s servitors that wore his Highness’ 
livery, at the time when his Grace was an 
indweller in Holyrood House.” 

The eye of. ‘the tall, grave man changed. 
A look of humorous severity came into it. 

“ Be cautious how you speak of dignities!” 
he said to Wat. 

“ Well,” said Wat, “at any rate, this evil- 
minded tyke held an office of trust, patently 
within the meaning of the act, and these 
loon lads of Heriot’s ordained him duly to 
take the Test, or be turned out of his place 
of dignity and profit.” 

“So they formed a Summary Court, and 
the tyke was called and interrogated in due 
form. The silly cur answered all their 
questions with silence, which was held as a 
sign of a guilty conscience. And this would 
have been registered as a direct refusal, but 
that one of the loons, taking it upon him to 
be the tyke’s advocate, argued that silence 
commonly gave consent, and that the Test 
had not been presented to his client in the 
form most plausible and agreeable to his 
tender stomach. 

“The debate lasted long, but at last it 
was agreed that a printed copy of the Test 
should be made into as little bulk as possible, 
smoothed with butter, tallow, or whatever 
should be most tempting to his doggish 
appetite. This being done, Tyke readily 
took it, and made a shift by rowing it up and 
down his mouth to separate what was pleasant 
to his palate. When all seemed over and 
the dog appearingly well tested, the loons 
saw somewhat, as it were one piece after 
another, drop from the side of his mouth. 
Whereupon it was argued, as in the case of 
my Lord Argyle, that this was much worse 
than a refusal, because it was a separating 
of that which was pleasant from what was 
irksome, and that this therefore, rightly inter- 
preted, was no less than High Treason. 

“But the tyke’s advocate urged that his 
enemies had had the rowing up of the paper, 
and very likely they had put some crooked pin 
or other foreign object unpleasant to a honest 
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tyke’s palate within. So he asked for a fair 
trial before his peers for his client. 

“ Then the Court being constitute and the 
assize set, there fell out a great debate con- 
cerning this tyke dog. Some said that his 
chaming and chirking of the paper was very 
ill-done of him, that he was over malapert 
and took too much upon him. For his office 
being a lowly one, it was no business of his 
to do other than bolt the Test at once. 

‘But his advocate urged that he had 
done his best, and that if one part of the 
oath fell to hindering the other and fighting 
in his hass it was not his fault, but the fault 
of them that framed such-like. Also, that 
if it had not hindered itself in going down, 
he would have taken it gladly and willingly, 
as he had taken down many other untooth- 
some morsels before, to the certain knowledge 
of the Court—as dead cats, old hosen and 
shoes, and a bit of the leg of one of the 
masters in the hospital, who was known to 
‘be exceedingly unsavoury in his person. 

“‘ But all this did not save the poor tyke, 
for his action in mauling and beslavering his 
Majesty’s printing and paper was held to be, 
at least, Interpretive Treason. And so he 
was ordered to close prison till such a time 
as the Court should call him forth to be 
hanged like a dog. Which was pronounced 
‘for doom.” 

Roger McGhie laughed with a gentle, 
inward laughter, and tapped Wat with his 
cane. 

“Thou art indeed a merry wag, and 
speak over well for a gardener,” he said; “‘but 
I know not if John Graham would not put a 
‘charge of lead into thee, gin he heard thy 
‘way of talking. But go thy ways. Tell me 
quickly what befell the poor tyke.” 

“None so evil was his fate,” said Wat, 
“for in the midst of the great debate that 
‘the surprising verdict raised, the tyke drew 
on a fox’s skin, laid hold of the tail of 
another tyke, and so passed unobserved out 
of the prison. At which many were glad, 
for, said they, he was a good tyke that would 
not sup kail with the Pope nor the deil, and 
so had no need of his long spoon. And 
“others said that it were a pity to hang so 
logical a tyke, for that he was surely no 
Aberdeen man, ever ready to cant and 
recant again.” 

Roger McGhie laughed aloud and knocked 
this cane on the ground, for he understood 
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the meaning of all these things, being versed 
in parties and politics, which I never was. 

“It is mighty merry wit,” he said, “and 
these colleginers are blithsome blades. I 
wonder what John Graham will say to this ; 
but go to the bothies of the bachelor 
foresters, and get that which may comfort 
the inward parts of your cousin from the 
hills—who, from the hang of his head, seems 
not so ready of tongue as thou.” 

For, indeed, I had been most discreetly 
silent. 

So the tall, grey-headed gentleman went 
away from us, tapping gently with his fine cane 
on the ground, and often stopping to look 
curiously at some knot on a tree or some 
puddock or grasshopper on the roadside. 

Then Wat told me that because of his 
quaint wit and great loyalty, Roger McGhie 
of Balmaghie was in high favour with the 
ruling party, and that none on his estates 
were ever molested. Also that Claverhouse 
frequented the house greatly, often riding 
from Dumfries for a single night to have the 
pleasure of his society. He never quartered 
his men nearby the house of Balmaghie, but 
rode over alone or with but one attendant 
in the forenights, perhaps to get away from 
roystering Lidderdale of the Isle, red roaring 
Baldoon, drinking Windram, and the rest of 
the boon companions. 

“The Laird of Claverhouse will come 
hither,” said Wat, “with a proud set face, 
stern and dark as Lucifer’s, in the evening ; 
and in the morning ride away with so fresh a 
countenance and so pleasing an expression 
that one might think him a spirit unfallen. 
For, as he says, Roger McGhie does his 
heart good like medicine.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
KATE OF THE BLACK BROWS 


BETIMES we came to a little row of white 
cottages deep in the wood, with only a green 
clearing at the door, and the trees swaying 
broad branches over the roof. 

Here we washed ourselves, and Wat set 
to shaving me and cutting my hair close, in 
order that if necessary I might wear a wig. 
Then we went into the gardens, where we 
found the chief gardener of Balmaghie, 
whose name was Samuel Irving. 

Samuel was a grave man with a very 
long upper lip, which gave him a sour 
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and discontented expression, but secretly 
he was a good man and a great favourer of 
the hill-folk. Also he was very upright and 
well-doing in the matters of seeds and fruits 
and perquisites, and greatly in favour with 
his master, Mr. Roger Gordon. 

So we set out much refreshed, and were 
going by a path through the woods, when 
suddenly who should come upon us at a 
turn but Kate McGhie. Wat ran to her 
to take her hands, but she gave him the 
go-by with the single frugal favour of a saucy 
glance. “Strangers first!” she said, and 
so came forward and greeted me. 

“You are welcome to Balmaghie, William 
Gordon,” she said. “I would you came as 
guest, and not as servitor; but some day 
you shall enter by the front door.” 

She glanced round with a questioning air. 
Wat was standing half turned away, very 
haughty in his demeanour. 

Kate McGhie looked towards him. She 
was in truth a comely maid—for one that is 
black of favour. 

** Now you may come,” she said. 

He seemed as if he would refuse and 
turn away. But she looked fixedly at him, 
defying him with her eyes to it, and after a 
moment’s battle of regards he came slowly 
toward us. 

“Come nearer!” 
periously. 

He came up with eyes kindling. I think 
that no less than kissing was in his mind, 
and that for a moment he thought that she 
might permit it. 

But suddenly she drew herself proudly 
away, and her look was disdainful and no 
doubt hard to be borne. 

“ Are these fit manners from a servant?” 
she said. ‘ They that eat the meat and sit 
below the salt, must keep the distance.” 

Wat’s countenance fell in a moment. I 
never saw one with so many ups and downs 
in such short space. The allures and whim- 
sies of this young she-slip made him alter- 
nately sulk and brighten like an April day. 

“Kate!” he began to say, in the un- 
certain tone of a petitioner. 

“‘ Mistress Katerine McGhie, if you please!” 
said she, dropping him a courtly courtesy. 

** Have you forgotten quite?” Wat said. 

“Ah,” she said, “it is you who have 
forgotten. You were not the gardener then. 
I do not allow gardeners to kiss me—unless 


she commanded im- 
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my hand on Sundays when their faces are 
clean. Would you like to have that, Heather 
Jock?” 

And she held out the back of her hand. 

The silly fellow coloured to his brow, and 
was for turning away with his head very 
much in the air. 

But she ran after him, and took him by 
the shoulders. 

“No,” she cried. ‘ Heather Jocks must 
not kiss ladies; but there is no law against 
ladies kissing Heather Jocks, an it likes 
them!” 

And she took his chin in her hand and 
kissed him fairly. 

Which went far to make me envious, 
Then he would have caught her about with 
his arms, but she escaped out of them 
lightly as a bird. 

“Na, na, Lochinvar,” she cried merrily, 
in the common speech, “ Ane is as muckle 
as is good for you”—she looked at him with 
the light of attraction in her eyes—“ afore 
folk,” she added, with a glance at him that I 
could not fathom. 

Nevertheless, I saw for the first time all 
that was between them. So with no more 
said Kate fled fleetfoot down the path towards 
the great house, which we could see standing 
grey and massive at the end of the avenue of 
beeches. 

“ There’s a lass by yon burn-side that will © 
do as muckle for you; but dinna bide to 
speer her leave!” she cried to me over her 
shoulder, a word which it was hard to 
understand. 

I asked Wat, who stood staring after her 
in a kind of wrapt adoration, what she could 
mean. 

He gazed at me as if he did not see what 
kind of animal was making the noise like 
talking. I am sure that for the time he 
knew me not from John Knox. 

“What did she mean?” I asked him. 

“ Mean!” said he, “* mean———” speaking 
vaguely as one in a swither. 

“You are heady and moidered with get- 
ting nothing but a kiss from a lass,” said I, 
with, I grant, some little spite. 

* Did she kiss you?” cried he, looking. 
truculently at me. 

* Nay!” said I bluntly, for indeed the: 
thing was not in my thought. 1 

“Then you ken naught about it. 
had better hold your wheesht !” 
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He stood so long thinking, and some- 
times giving his thigh a little slap, like one 
that has suddenly remembered something 
pleasant which he had forgotten, that I was 
near coming away in disgust and leaving 
the fool, when I remembered that I knew not 
where to go. 

In a while he came to himself somewhat, 
and I told him what Kate McGhie had said 
to me over her shoulder. 

“Did Kate say that?” he cried. ‘She 
could surely not have said all that and I not 
hear her.” 

“ Out, you fool,” I said, for so of custom 
I spoke to him, being my cousin and play- 
mate. “You had other matter to think of. 
Say it she did.” 

He repeated the words which I°told him, 
and I declare even the sound of them seemed 
to be in danger of throwing him into another 
rhapsody. 

But at last he said, suddenly, “ Oh, I ken 
what she means ” And he drew a long 
breath. ‘I suppose we had better go down 
to the waterside. She will not come out 
again if we wait all night.” And he went 
some way along the avenue and looked long 
and hard at one heavy-browed window of the 
old house which seemed to be winking at us. 

It is a strange thing how love affects 
different people. You never can tell be- 
forehand how it will be. I could not have 
believed that the presence of a forward lass 
with black eyebrows could have made a moon- 
struck fool of Wildcat Wat of Lochinvar. 

He still stood and looked at the window 
till my patience was ended. 

“Come on, man,” I cried. ‘I declare you 
are not Heather Jock as she called you, but 
Heather Jackass!” 

At another time he would have knocked 
my head off, but now’ my jesting affected 
him no more than a sermon. And this I 
took to be the worse sign of all. 

** Well, come on then,” he said. ‘ You 
are surely in an accursed sweat of haste to- 
night !” 

And we took our way down toward the 
waterside, having wasted more than an hour. 
We had not advanced far down the pillared 
avenue of the beech-trees, when suddenly 
we came in sight of Maisie Lennox. She 
was coming slowly toward us along one of 
the forest roads. At the same time I saw 
my mother walking away from me down a 





path which led toward the side of the Dee 
water. She had her back toward me, and 
was going slowly with her head down. To 
my shame I ran to meet Maisie Lennox. 
But ere I reached her she said quietly to me, 
“ Have you not seen your mother ?” 

“ Aye,” answeredI. “She has gone down 
the road to the waterside.” 

“Then let no greeting come before your 
mother’s,” she said, looking very ill-pleased 
at me when I ran forward to take her hand. 

So with a flea in my ear I turned me about 
and went off, somewhat shamed, to find my 
mother. When I got back to the path on 
which I had seen her, I left Wat far behind 
and ran after my mother, calling loudly to 
her. 

At the sound of my voice she turned and 
held up her hands. 

“ Willie, boy!” she cried. 

And in a moment she had me in her 
arms, crooning over me and making much 
of me. She told me also, when she had 
time to look well at me, that I was much 
better in health than when I had lain in the 
well-house of Earlstoun. 

“And you came first to see your old 
mother. That was like my ain Willie!” she 
said, a word which made me ashamed. So 
I had no answer to make, though neverthe- 
less I took the credit of the action as much 
by silence as by speech. 

Then Maisie Lennox came through the 
wood, and demeaning herself right soberly, 
she held out her hand. 

“Did you not see William before?” 
asked my mother, looking from one to the 
other of us. 

*‘ Only at a distance, on his way to you,” 
said Maisie, speaking in her demure way. 

It was in the little holding of Boatcroft 
by the side of the Dee, and beside the water 
meadows which gird the broad stream, that 
we found my mother, Maisie Lennox, and 
little Margaret Wilson snugly settled. Their 
position here was not one to be despised. 
They were safe, for the time being at least, 
upon the property of Roger McGhie. Every 
day the old man passed their loaning-end. 
And though he knew that by rights only a 
herd should live at the Boat-Croft, yet he 
made no complaint nor asked any question 
for conscience’ sake, when he saw my mother 
with Maisie Lennox at her elbow, or little 
Margaret of Glenvernock moving about. 
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In the evening it fell to me to make my first 
endeavours at waiting at table, for though 
women were safe enough anywhere on the 
estate, Balmaghie was not judged to be secure 
for me except within the house itself. 

So my mother gave me a great many 
cautions about how I should demean myself, 
and how to be silent and mannerly when 
I handed the dishes. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE BLACK HORSE COMES TO BALMAGHIE 


As Wat and I went toward the great house 
in the early gloaming, we became aware of a 
single horseman riding toward us and gain- 
ing on us from behind. At the first sound 
of the trampling of his horse, Wat dived at 
once over the turf dyke and vanished. 

“Bide you!” he said. “He'll no ken 
you!” 

A slender-like figure in a grey cavalry cloak 
and a plain hat without a feather, came, 
slowly riding alongside of me in an attitude 
of the deepest thought. 

I knew at a glance that it was John 
Graham of Claverhouse whom all the land 
knew as ‘ the Persecutor.’ 

** Are you one of Balmaghie’s servants ? ” 
he asked. 

I took off my bonnet, showing as I did 
so my shaven poll, and answered him that I 
was. 

No other word he uttered, though he 
eyed me pretty closely and uncomfortably, 
as if he had a shrewd thought that he had 
seen me before elsewhere. But the shaven 
head and the absence of hair on my face were 
a complete disguise. For, indeed, though 
Maisie Lennox makes little of it, the fact is 
that I had at the time quite a strong crop of 
hair upon both my chin and upper lip. 

Claverhouse waved me behind him with 
the graceful and haughty gesture, which they 
say he constantly used even to the Secretary 
in Council, when he was hot with him in 
the matter of the house and lands of Dud- 
hope. 

Meekly enough I trudged behind the great 
commander of horse, and looked with much 
curiosity and some awe both upon him and 
on his famous horse “ Boscobel,” which was 
supposed by the more ignorant of the 
peasantry to be the foul fiend in his proper 
person. 
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So we came to the house. The lights 
were just beginning to shine, for Alisoun 
Begbie, the maid of the table, was just 
about to light the candles. At the doorway 
the master of the house met his guest, 
having been drawn from his library by the 
clattering feet of the charger upon the pave- 
ment of the yard. 

“Ah, John,” he said, “this is right 
gracious of you, in the midst of your fighting 
and riding, to journey over to cheer an old 
hulk like me!” 

And he reached him a hand to the saddle 
which Claverhouse took without a word. But 
I saw a look of liking in the war-captain’s eyes. 
as I passed round by the further door into the 
kitchen. | 

Here I was roughly handled by the cook, 
who, of course, had not been informed of 
my personality, and who exercised upon me 
both the length of her tongue and the very 
considerable agility thereof. 

But Alisoun Begbie, that was principal 
waiting-maid, rescued mie and in pity took 
me under her protection. Though with no 
suspicion of my quality, but only from a 
maidish and natural liking for a young and 
unmarried man. She offered very kindly to 
show me all my duties, and, indeed, I had 
been in a sorry pass that night without her 
help. 

So when it came to the hour of supper, 
it was with some show of grace that I was 
enabled to wait at table, and take my part 
in the management of the dishes thereupon. 
Alisoun kept me mostly in the back part 
of her serving pantry and gave me only the 
dishes which were easy to be served, looking 
kindly on me with her eyes all the while and 
touching my hand when occasion served, 
which I thought it not politic to refuse. 
For all this I was mightily thankful, because 
I had very small desire to draw upon me the 
cold blue eyes of John Graham—to whom, 
in spite of my crop head and serving-man’s 
attire, there might arrive a memory of the 
side of green Garryhorn and the interrupted 
fight which Wat of Lochinvar, my cousin, had 
fought with Cornet Peter Inglis. 

The two gentlemen sat and supped their 
kail, in which a pullet had been boiled, with 
quite remarkable relish. But it was not 
till the ‘wine had been uncorked and set at 
their elbows, that they began to have much 
converse. 
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Then they sat and gossiped together very 
pleasantly, like men that are easing their 
hearts and loosening their belts over trencher 
and stoup, after a hard day’s darg. 

It was John Graham who spoke first. 

«*‘ Have you heard,” he said, “the excel- 
lent new jest concerning Anne Keith, what 
she did with these vaguing blasties up at 
Methven, when the laird was absent in 
London ?” 

“‘ Nay,” replied Roger McGhie, “ that have 
I not. I am in the way at Balmaghie to hear 
no misdeeds but those of John Graham and 
his horse Montrose, that is now filling his 
kyte in my stable, as his master is eke doing 
in hall.” 

“Well,” said Claverhouse, “ we shall have 
to give Anne the justiciar power and send 
her lord to the spence and the store 
chamber. She shall have the jack and the 
riding breeks, and he the keys of the small 
ale casks. So it were better for his Majesty’s 
service.” 

“But I thought him a good loyal man,” 
said Roger McGhie. 

“One that goes as easy as an old shoe 
—like yourself, Roger. Not so my lady. 
Heard ye what our Anne did? The con- 
venticlers came to set up a preaching in a 
tent on the laird’s ground, and they told it 
to Anne. Whereupon she rose, donned her 
lord’s buff coat and slung his basket hilt at 
her pretty side. And so to the woodside 
rode she. There were with her none but 
Methven’s young brother, a lad like a fathom 
of pump water. Yet with Anne Keith to 
captain him, he drew sword and bent pistol 
like a brave one. I had not thought that 
there was so much good stuff in David.” 

Roger McGhie sipped at his wine and 
nodded, drawing up one eyebrow and down 
the other, as his habit was when he was 
amused—which indeed was not seldom, for 
he was merry within him much more often 
than he told any. 

“Then who but Anne was the pretty 
fighter,” Clavers went on lightly, “with a 
horseman’s piece on her left arm, and a 
drawn tuck in her right hand? Also was 
she not the fine general? For she kept the 
enemy’s forces sindry, marching her servants 
to and fro, all armed to the teeth—to and fro 
all day between them, and threatening the 
tent in which was the preacher to the rabble. 
She cried to them that if they did not leave 
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the parish of Methven speedily, it would be 
a bloody day for them; and that if they did 
not come to the kirk decently and hear the 
curate, she would ware her life upon teaching 
them how to worship God properly, for that 
they were an ignorant, wicked pack! A 
pirlicue* which pleased them but little, so 
that some rode off that they might not be 
known, and some dourly remained, but were 
impotent for evil.” 

“ T never knew that Anne Keith was such 
a spirity lass. I would all spirity lasses were 
as sound in the faith as she.” 

This was the word of Roger McGhie, 
uttered like a meditation. I felt sure he 
thought of his daughter Kate. 

“Then,” continued John Graham, “ after 
that, Anne took her warlike folk to the kirk, 
and lo! the poor curate was so wandered 
and feared, that he could make no discourse 
that day, but only stood and bleated like a 
calf, till the Lady Anne said to him, ‘ Sir, if 
you can neither fight nor preach, ye had 
better go back to the Hielands and herd 
kye, for, by the Lord, I can fight and preach 
too!’” 

“ As they do say the Laird of Methven 
right well knoweth,” said Roger McGhie, in 
the very dry and covert way in which he said 
many things. 

“ Ah!” said Clavers, and smiled a little 
as if he also had his own thoughts. But he 
went on. 

“So on the very next day Anne held a 
court in the hall, and all the old canting 
wives of the parish were there. She set the 
Test to all their throats, and caused them to 
forswear conventicling at the peril of their 
lives—all but one old beldame that would in 
nowise give way, or be answerable for her 
children, who were kenned and not our rebels. 

“Then Anne took her apron, that was a 
fine braw one with pockets, and said to her, 
“‘ This I shall keep till you have paid your 
son’s fines. If ye cannot keep your other 
brats out of the dirt, at least I shall keep this 
one clean for you!” 

“‘ Ha, very well said, Anne!” cried Roger 
McGhie, clapping the table. For brat is but 
the Scots word for apron, and such a brisk 
conceity saying was like that very spirited lady, 
Anne Keith. 

“ But with yourself, how goes it?” asked 
the Laird of Balmaghie. 


* In this case, the application of the discourse. 
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** And how speeds the wooing, John?” 


Claverhouse turned a silver spoon over 
and over, and looked at the polish upon it 
thoughtfully. 

“Til, ill, I fear. I ride night and day 
through all the country of Galloway, and it 
is like so much puddling in mud. That 
which you clear out before you, closes ur 
behind. And at headquarters there is the 
Duke Hamilton, who desires no better than 
to load me to the chancellor. I have many 
enemies.” 

“ But surely also many friends,” said 
Balmaghie. 

* Not many so true as thou art, Roger,” 
said Claverhouse, stretching out a white 
hand across the table, which his friend took 
for a moment. 

“ And I am plagued on the one side by 
the council to make the folk keep to the 
kirk. And on the other sore vexed with weary- 
winded preachers like Andrew Symson over 
on Creeside, who this very day writes me to 
say that ever since muckle Davie Dunbar of 


Baldoon hath broken his neck, he gets no 
congregation at all.” 

He threw a bit of paper across the table 
to Balmaghie. 

“ Read ye that,” he said. 
swearing Baldoon.” 

The laird looked at it all over and then 
began to smile. 

“This is indeed Andrew Symson, dod- 
dering fool body that he is—aye scribing 
verses, and sic-like verse. Heaven forfend 
us !” 

And he began to read. 


“It is about 


‘*He was no schismatick. He ne'er withdrew 
Himself from the house of God. He with a few, 
Some two or three, came constantly to pray 
For such as had withdrawn themselves away. 
Nor did he come by fits. Foul day or fair, 

I being in the kirk, was sure to see him there. 
Had he withdrawn, 'tis like, these two or three 
Being thus discouraged, had deserted me: 

So that my muse 'gainst Priscian avers, 

He, he alone, was my parishioners |" 


“ Aye,” said Balmaghie, “I warrant the 
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puir hill folk were na muckle the better o’ 
Baldoon’s supplications.” 

Then Claverhouse, receiving back the 
paper, looked up with great alertness. 

“ But I have chanced in that very country 
to fall on a nest of the fanatics.” 

He looked cautiously about, and I had no 
more than time to step back into the little 
pantry where Alisoun Begbie already was 
washing the dishes. She put her arm about 
me to keep me within, and before she let 
me go, she kissed me. Which I suffered 
without great concern, for, being a lass from 
Borgue, she was not uncomely, though, like 
all these shore lassies, a little forritsome. 

John Graham assured himself that none 
of us the servants were in the room, and 
then he said : 

“ T have sure informations from one Birsay 
Smith, a cobbler, by which I have my hand 
as good as upon the throat of that arch- 
fanatic, Anthony Lennox of the Duchrae, 
and also upon Sandy Gordon of Earlstoun, 
his brother William, Maclellan of Barscobe, 
and some others. It will be a great taking, 
for there is a long price on every head of 
them.” 

“Think you, John,” said Balmaghie, 
shrewdly, “that you will add Earlstoun and 
Barscobe to your new lands of Freuch ?” 

“ Nay,” said Clavers, “that is 
past hoping. They will give 
them to their English colonels, 
Oglethorpe and the like. Aye, 
even though, at my own request, 
I had the promise from the 
council of the estates of any that 
I should find cause of forfeiture 
against, a thing which is only 
my due. But as by this time 
you may know, a plain soldier 
hath small chance among the 
wiles of the courtiers.” 

“I question, John, if thou 
hadst all Galloway and Nidsdale 
to boot, thou wouldst be happy, 
even with the fairest maid 
therein, for one week. Thou 
wouldst be longing to have 
Montrose out, saddled and 
bridled, and be off to the whig- 
hunting with a ‘ Ho-Tally-Ho!’ 
For that is thy way, John!” 

Claverhouse laughed a little 
stern laugh like a man that is 
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forced to laugh at himself, yet is proud of 
what he hears. 

“Ttistrue,” hesaid. ‘There is no hunt- 
ing like this hunting of men, which the 
King’s service sees in these days. It is 
worth living to keep the crown of the moor- 
land with one’s company of dragoons, like a 
man hefting lambs on a sheep farm; and 
know that no den, no knowe, no moss, no 
hill has been left unsearched for the King’s 
rebels.” 

“* And how speeds the wooing, John?” I 
heard Balmaghie say after a little pause, and 
the opening of another bottle. 

For I thought it no shame to listen, since 
the lives of all that were dear to me, as well 
as my own, were in this man’s power ; and 
besides I knew very well that Kate McGhie 
had put me in this place that I might gain 
good intelligence of the intentions of the 
great captain of the man-hunters. 

Clavers sat awhile silent. He looked 


scrupulously at his fine white hand and 
fingered the lace ruffle upon his sleeve. 





‘‘ The spring water revived him” 
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“It was of that mainly I came to speak 
to you, Roger. ‘Truth to tell, it does not 
prosper to my mind.” 

“ Hath the fair Jean proved unkind ?” 
said Roger McGhie, looking over at Claver- 
house, with a quiet smile in his eye. 

John Graham leaned back in his chair 
with a quick amused look and threw back 
his clustering love locks. 

“No,” he said; “there is, I think, little 
fear of that.” 

“ What then is the difficulty — her 
mother ? ” 

*«‘ Aye,” said Claverhouse, “ that is more 
like it. Yet though the Lady: Dundonald 
drills me and flytes me and preaches at me, 
I care not so much, For like the hardships 
of life, that will come toan end. Never- 
theless, I own that at times I am tempted to 
take the lady at my saddle-bow and ride out 
from Paisley to return to no more.” 

“You will not do that, John!” said 
Balmaghie quietly, with a certain light of 
irony in his eye. 

Claverhouse looked up quickly. 

“How so, Balmaghie?” he said, and I 
saw through my little slant wicket the pride 
grow in his eye. 

‘‘ The forty thousand marks, John.” 

Claverhouse struck his hand on the 
table. 

“Thank you ” he said coldly, and 
then for a moment was silent. 

“There is no man that dare say that 
to me but yourself, Roger McGhie,” he 
added. 

“No,” said the Laird of Balmaghie, 
sipping at his canary, “and that is why you 
rode over to see me to-night, John—a silly 
old man in a dull house, instead of guzzling 
at Kirkcudbright with Winram and the bur- 
gesses and baillies thereof. You are a four- 
square, truth-telling man, and yet hear little 
of it, save at the house of Balmaghie.” 

Claverhouse still said nothing, but stared 
at the table from which the cloth had been 
removed. 

The elder man reached over and put his 
hand on the sleeve of the younger. 

“Why, John,” he said softly, “ pluck up 
heart and do nothing hastily—as I know 
thou wilt not. Forty thousand marks is not 
to be despised. It will help thee mightily 
with Freuch and Dudhope. It is worth 
having thy ears soundly boxed once or twice 





for a persecutor, by a covenanting mother- 
in-law.” 

** But that is not the worst of it, Roger,” 
said Claverhouse, who had gotten over his 
pique ; “ my enemies lay it against me to York 
and the king, that I frequent a suspected 
and disloyal house. They will put me down 
as they put down Aberdeen——-” 

At this moment, I felt a hand upon my 
arm. It was that of Kate McGhie. She 
drew me out of the closet where Alisoun had 
bestowed me, intending, as she intimated, to 
come in beside me when she had washed the 
dishes. She took me by the hand and together 
we passed out into the cool night. Wat met 
us by the outer gate. He was standing in the 
shadow. ‘There was then no time for me to 
tell Kate, what I had heard Claverhouse reveal 
to the Laird of his intentions regarding Anton 
Lennox and my brother Sandy. To which, 
there was added a further great uncertainty, 
lest Birsay had been able to add to his other 
informations an account of my mother’s 
hiding-place and our own disguises. Nay, 
even though he had not already done so, 
there was no saying how soon it might come 
about. 

For as we stood conferring a moment to- 
gether, there wasone came running hastilyfrom 
the house to the stables, carrying a lantern. 

Then in a little, out of the stable door 
came clattering the war-horse of the com- 
mander of dragoons. 

William McCutcheon, the serving-man 
and chief groom of the stables, led him with 
a certain awe as if he might actually be lead- 
ing the Accuser of the Brethren, haltered and 
accoutred. 

He had not been at the door a minute, 
when Claverhouse came out and went down 
the steps, drawing on his riding gauntlets as 
he came. Roger McGhie walked behind him 
carrying burning candles in a great silver 
triple candlestick. He held the light aloft 
in his hand while the cavalier mounted with 
a free, easy swing into the saddle; and, gather- 
ing the reins in his hand, turned to bid his 
host adieu. ‘ Be canny with the next Whig 
ye catch, for the sake of your ain bonny 
Whiggie, Jean Cochrane!” cried Roger Mc- 
Ghie of Balmaghie, holding the cresset high 
above his head. 

“Deil a fear!” laughed Clavers, gaily 
waving his hand. “’Tis not in the power of 
love or any other folly to alter my loyalty.” 
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*‘ Pshaw!” said the laird; “ then, John, be 
assured ye ken nothing about the matter.” 

But Claverhouse was already clattering 
across the cobble stones of the yard. We 
drew back into the deep shadow of the 
bushes and he passed us, a noble figure of 
a man sitting slenderly erect on his black 
horse Montrose, and so riding out into the 
night like a prince of darkness going forth to 
war. 

* * * . 

That night, down in the little holding of 
Waterside upon the broad meadows of the 
Dee, we held a council. My mother was 
for setting out forthwith to look after her 
son Sandy. 

But I gently dissuaded her, telling her 
that Sandy was far better left to his own 
resources, than with her safety also to pro- 
vide for. 

“‘ | daresay,” said she, a little shortly ; “* but 
have you thought how I am like to sleep when 
you are all away? And when in every foot 
that comes by the door, I hear the messenger 
who comes to tell me of my sons streeked 
stiff in their winding sheets.” 

But, after all, we did persuade her to bide 
on at the Boatcroft, where little Margaret of 
Glenvernock was to stay with her for com- 
pany. As for the rest of us, we had in- 
formation brought us by sure hands of the 
hiding-places of Anton Lennox and the rest 
of the wanderers. 

The maids were set upon accompanying 
us—Maisie Lennox to see her father, and 
Kate McGhie because Maisie Lennox was 
gcing. But after a long controversy we pre- 
vailed on them to abide at home and wait 
for our return. Yet it came to me afterwards 
that I saw a look pass between them, such as 
I had seen before, when it is in the heart of 
the women folk to play some trick upon the 
duller wits of men. It is as though they 
said, “ After all, what gulls these men be!” 

So that night I slept with Wat in the 
gardener’s hut, and early in the morning we 
went down to the great house to bid the 
maids good-bye. But there we found only 
Alisoun Begbie. The nest was empty and 
the birds flown. Only Roger McGhie was 
walking up and down the beech avenue of 
the old house deep in thought. He had his 
hands behind his back, and sometimes the 
corners of his mouth seemed to smile through 
his gloom with still pleasantry. Wat and I 
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kept well out of his sight, and I could not 
help wondering how much, after all, he under- 
stood of our ongoings. More than any of 
us thought at that time, I warrant, for it was 
the man’s humour to know much and say 
little. 

Alisoun Begbie, who seemed not unwilling 
that we should stop and converse with her, 
told us that after Clavers had departed, 
Mistress Kate had gone in to her father to 
tell him that she was going away for a space 
of days. 

“* Mind, ye are not to rise before your ordi- 
nary in the morning, father,” she said; “I 
shall be gone by the dawn.” 

“ Very well, Kate,” he replied, continuing 
to draw off his coat and prepare for bed ; “TI 
shall sell the Boreland to pay the fine.” 

This was all he said ; and having kissed his 
daughter good-night, calmly and pleasantly 
as was his wont, he set a silken skull-cap on 
his close-cropped crown and fell asleep. 

Truly a remarkable man was Roger Mc- 
Ghie of Balmaghie. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE BOWER OF THE STAR 


Wat and I took our way immediately towards 
those wilds where, as we had been advised, 
Auld Anton Lennox was hidden. He was. 
stricken with great sickness and needed our 
ministrations. But in the wild country into 
which we were going was no provision for the 
up-putting of young and delicate maids, speci- 
ally such as were accustomed to the luxuries 
of the house of Balmaghie. 

The days however, were fine and dry, and 
a fanning wind from the north blew in our 
faces as we went. It was near to the road- 
end of the Duchrae, up which I had so often 
helped the cars (or sledges of wood with birch 
twigs for wheels) to drag the hay crop, that 
we met Roderick MacPherson, a Highland 
man-servant of the Laird of Balmaghie, riding 
one pony and leading other two. We knew 
them at once as those which for common 
were ridden by Kate McGhie and Maisie 
Lennox. 

*‘ Hey, where away, Roderick?” cried 
Wat, as soon as he set eyes on the cavalcade. 

The fellow looked through his lowering 
thatch of eyebrow and grunted, but whether 
with stupidity or cunning it had been hard 
to say. 
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“ Speak!” said Wat threateningly ; “ you 
can understand well enough when they cry 
from the kitchen door that it is porridge 
time.” 

‘¢ The leddies was tak’ a ride,” MacPherson 
answered, with a cock in his eye that angered 
Wat, whose temper indeed in these days was 
not of the most enduring. 

‘Where did you leave them?” cried he 
of Lochinvar. 

‘It was on a muir, no far frae a burnside ; 
I was fair forget where!” said Roderick, 
with a look of the most dense stupidity. 

Then I saw the fellow had been com- 
manded not to tell, so I said to Wat, 

“Come on, Wat. Kate has ordered him 
not to tell us.” 

“This is a bonny like thing,” said Wat 
angrily, “that I canna truss him up and 
make him tell, only because I am riding 
with the hill folk. Oh, that I were a King’s 
man of any sort for half an hour.” 

For, indeed, it is the glory of the field 
folk, who have been blamed for many 
extremes and wild opinions, that though 
tortured and tormented themselves by the 
King’s party, they used not torture upon 
their enemies—as in after times even the 
Whigs did, when after the Eighty-eight it 
came to be their time to govern. 

So we permitted the Highland tyke to go 
on his way. ‘There is no need to go into 
the place and manner of our journeyings in 
such a pleasant and well-kenned country as 
the strath of the Kells ; but after a time we 
betook ourselves to the broad of the moors, 
and so held directly for the fastnesses of the 
central hills where the poor hunted folk kept 
sanctuary. 

We kept wide of the rough and tumbled 
country about the lochs of Neldricken and 
Enoch. Because to our cost and detriment, 
we knew that place was already much 
frequented by the ill-contriving gipsy people 
thereabouts—rascals who thought no more 
of taking the life of a godly person than of 
killing one of the long-wooled, mountain 
sheep which are the staple of these parts. So 
there was no need to run into more danger. 
We were in plenty already without that. 

After a long while we found ourselves 
under the front of the Dungeon Hill, which 
is the wildest and most precipitous in all 
that country. They say that when it 
thunders there, all the lightnings of heaven 
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join together to play upon the rocks of the 
Dungeon. And, indeed, it looks like it, for 
most of the rocks there are rent and shattered, 
as though a giant had broken them and 
thrown them about in his play. 

Beneath this wild and rocky place we 
kept our way, till across the rounded head 
of the Hill of the Star, we caught a glimpse 
of the dim country of hag and heather that 
lay beyond. 

Then we held up the brae that is called the 
Gadlach, where is the only road over the 
burn of Palscaig and up into the great wide 
valley through which runs the Eglin Lane. 

Wat and I had our precise information 
as to the cave in which lay the Covenanter, 
Anton Lennox. So that, guiding ourselves 
by our marks, we held a straight course for 
the corner of the Back Hill of the Star in 
which the hiding place was. 

I give no nearer direction to the famous 
Cove Macaterick for the plainest reasons, 
though it is there to this day, and the herds 
ken it well. But who knows how soon the 
times may grow troublous again, and the Cove 
reassert its ancient safety. But all that I 
will say is, that if you want to find Cove 
Macaterick, William Howatson, the herd of 
the Merrick, or douce John Macmillan, that 
dwells at Bongill in the Howe of Trool, can 
take you there—that is, if your legs be able to 
carry you, and you can prove yourself neither 
outlaw nor King’s soldier. And this word 
also, I say, that in the process of your long 
journeying you will find out this, that though 
any bairn may write a history, it takes a man 
to herd the Merrick. 

So in all good time we came to the place. 
It is half-way up a clint of high rocks over- 
looking Loch Macaterick, and the hillside is 
bosky all about with bushes, both birk and 
self-sown mountain ash. The mouth of the 
cavern is quite hidden in the summer by the 
leaves, and in the winter by the mat of inter- 
lacing branches and ferns. Above, there is 
a diamond-shaped rock, which ever threatens 
to come down and block the entrance to the 
cave. Which indeed it is bound to do some 
day. 

Wat and I put aside the tangle and crawled 
within the black mouth of the cavern one at 
a time till we came to a wider place, for the 
whole place is narrow and constricted. And 
there, on a pallet bed, very pale and far 
through, we found Auld Anton—who, when 
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he saw us, turned his head and raised his 
hand by the wrist in greeting. His lips 
moved, but what he said we could not tell. 
So I crept back and made shift to get him a 
draught of water from a well upon the hill- 
side, which flowed past the mouth of the 
cave. The spring water somewhat revived 
him, and he sat up, leaning heavily against 
me as he did so. 

Nevertheless, it was some time before 
he could speak. Wat and I looked at one 
another, and as we saw the condition of 
things in the cave, it became very evident to 
us that the lasses Kate and Maisie had either 
wandered from the road, or had been detained 
in some manner that was unknown to us. So 
Wat, being ever for instant action, proposed 
that he should go oft and seek the lasses, 
and that I should bide and do my best to 
succour Auld Anton in his extremity. 

To this I consented, and Wat instantly took 
his way with his sword, his pistols, and his 
gaily set bonnet—walking with that carriage 
which had been little else than a swagger in 
the old days, but now was no more than the 
air of well-set distinction which marks the 
man of ancient family and life-long training in 
arms. 

So I was left alone with the father of the 
lass I loved. I have said it. There is no 
use of denying it any longer. Indeed, the 
times were not such as to encourage any 
dallying with love’s misunderstandings. We 
were among days too dark for that. But I 
owned as I sat there with her father’s head 
on my lap that it was for Maisie Lennox’s 
sake, and not altogether for the sake of 
human kindness, that I was left here in the 
wilderness to nurse Anton Lennox of the 
Duchrae. 

As soon as he could speak, Anton began 
to tell me of his illness. 

“T fell,” he said, “from my pride of 
strength in one hour. The Spirit of the 
Lord departed from me, and I became even 
as the mown grass, that to-day is and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven.” 

He lay back and breathed quickly for a 
moment. I entreated him not to speak, but 
he put my words aside impatiently with his 
hand. 

** Thus it was. 


I was fleeing with a few 
of the people from before the persecutors, 
and as we came over the hip of the Meaull 
of Garryhorn, the horsemen rode hotly behind 
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us. Then suddenly there came upon me a 
dwam and a turning in my head, so that I 
cried to them to run on and leave me to the 
pursuers. But to this the godly lads would 
in no wise consent. ‘We will carry you,’ 
they said, ‘and put you in some hole in the 
moss and cover you with heather.’ So they 
designed, but the enemy being very close 
upon us, they got me no further than a little 
peat brow at the lane-side down there. 
They laid me on a shelf where the bank 
came over me. Then I heard our people 
scattering and running in different directions, 
in order that they might draw the enemy away 
from me. So [I lay still and waited for them 
to come and take me, if so it should be the 
will of the Lord. And over me I heard the 
horses of the soldiers plunging. One beast, 
as it gathered way for the spring over the 
burn, sent its hoof down through the black 
peat and the stead of its hoof was on my 
bonnet’s brim. Yet, according to the mer- 
cies of the Lord, me itharmed not. But the 
soldier fell off and hurt his head in his steel} 
cap upon the further bank, whereat he swore 
—-which was a manifest judgment on him, to 
tangle him yet deeper in the wrath of God.” 

So I abode in the cave with Anton, and 
we spoke of many things, but specially of 
the lassie that was near to my heart and the 
pearl of his soul. He told me sweet simple 
things of her childhood that warmed me like 
wine. 

As how that there was a day when, her 
mother being alive, Maisie came in and said, 
“ When I am a great girl and have bairns of 
my own, I shall let them stay all day in the 
gardens where the grosarts are, and never 
say ‘ You shall not touch !’” 

This Anton thought to be a thing 
wondrously sound and orthodox, and he saw 
in the child’s word the stumbling stone of 
our mother Eve. 

Day by day I tended him as gently as I 
could, till in the cave our provisions-were well- 
nigh spent. Then I took my pistol to go out 
on the hill-side to see if I could shoot ought to. 
eat. But because of my nervousness, or other 
cause, I could at that time do nothing. In- 
deed, not so much as a whaup came near me 
on that great, wide, dappled hill. 

I sawa hill fox rise and run. He was. 
a great beast and very red, and held his tail 
nobly behind him like a flag. But, hardly 
beset as we were, we could with difficulty 
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have eaten fox, even had I been able to 
shoot him,which I was not. 

The day passed slowly, the night came, 
and it went sore to my heart that I was able 
to do so little for the friend of one I loved. 
I saw that he would have mended readily 
enough if he had received the right nutriment, 
which, alas! it seemed far out of my power 
to obtain. Yet in the morning, when I 
aent to the mouth of the cave, lo! there, 
immediately to the right of me, on a bare 
place, were two great whaup eggs, broad- 
buttocked and splashed with black. I never 
was gladder to see food. It was late for 
the whaups to be breeding; and, indeed, 
they had mostly left the moorland by that 
time. But, nevertheless, it was manifest that 
Providence had bidden some bird, perhaps 
disappointed of an earlier brood or late 
mated, to come and lay the eggs before our 
door. 

I bade Anton take the eggs by the 
ancient method of sucking—which he made 
shift to do, and was very greatly strengthened 
thereby. So every morning as long as I 
«emained there, the wild bird laid an egg-in 
the morning, which made the Covenanter’s 
breakfast. This is but one of the daily 
marvels from the Lord which attended our 
progress. For whensoever those that have 
been through the perilous time come together, 
they recount these things to one another, 
and each has his like tale of preservation 
and protection to tell. 

But that minds me of a strange thing. 
Once during the little while when I com- 
panied with the Compellers, it was my hap 
to meet with clattering John Crichton, that 
rank persecutor. And what was my sur- 
prise to hear that all his talk ran upon 
certain providential dreams he had had in 
the night time, by which there was revealed 
to him the hiding place of many of the 
‘‘ fanatics.” Aye, and even the very place 
pointed out to him in the dream where it 
would be most non-convenient to compass 
their capturing. And this in ‘due time he 
brought about, or said he did. But, for all 
that, I do not think that the company he was 
among set great store by his truthfulness. For 
after each wondrous story of adventure and 
second-sight they would roar with laughter, 
and say: “ Well done, Crichton! Out with 
-another one! ” 

After a day or two of this lack of food, it 
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came suddenly to me what a dumbhead I 
was to bide with an empty belly in a place 
where at least there must be plenty of fish near 
at hand. So I rose early from off my bed of 
heather tops, and betook me down to the 
river edge. It is nothing but a burn which 
they call the Eglin Lane, a long, bare water, 
slow and peaty, but with some trout of size in 
it. Also from the broads of Loch Macaterick, 
there came another burn with clearer spark- 
ling water and much sand in the pools, 
There were trout in both, as one might see 
by stealing up to the edge of the brow and 
looking over quickly. But owing to the 
drought, there was water only in the pools 
of Eglin, and often but the smallest trickle of 
water beneath the stones. 

I had a beauty out in a few moments; 
for so eager was I, that I leaped into the 
burn just as I was, without so much as wait- 
ing to take off any of my garments. So in 
the pool there was a-rushing and a-chasing 
till I had him out on the grass, his speckled 
sides glinting bonny on the heather as he 
tossed himself briskly from side to side. I 
followed the burn down to the fork of the 
water that flows from Loch Macaterick, and 
fished all the pools in this manner. By that 
time I had enough for three meals at the 
least; or perhaps, considering the poor 
state of our appetites, more than that. I 
put those we should not want that day 
into a pretty little fish-pond, which makes a 
kind of backwater on one of the side burns 
springing down from the side of the Rig of 
the Star. And this was the beginning of 
the fish-pond which continued to supply us 
with food all the time we abode there. 

While I was in the river bottom, it chanced 
that I looked up the great smooth slopes of 
the opposite hill, which is one of the range 
of Kells. 

There is a little shaggy clump of trees 
on the bare side of it, and I could have 
sworn that among the trees I saw people 
stirring. 

I could only think that the people there 
were wanderers like ourselves, or else spies 
sent to keep an eye on the wide, wild valley 
between the Garryhorn hill and the Speat 
of the Merrick. 

So I came back to the cave no little dashed 
in spirit, in spite of my great successes with 
the trout. I said nothing about what I had 


seen to Auld Anton, for he was both weak 
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and feverish. And though certainly mending, 
he was not yet able to move out into the 
sunshine and lie among the bracken, a thing 
which would have done him much good on 
these still warm days. 

But I made a fire with heather and the 
roots of ancient trees, which in that strange 
wild desert stick out of the peat at every 
step. There I roasted the trout, of which 
Anton Lennox ate heartily. I think they 
had more relish to a sick man’s palate than 
whaup eggs, even though these came to him 
as it were in a miraculous manner. While 
I had guddled the trout with my boots and 
breeks on. 

When the meal was over, I bethought me 
that I should make an excuse, and steal 
away over to the side of the Meaull, to see 
what it might be that was stirring on that 
great lonely braeface. For save the scraggy 
scrunts of the rowan trees and birks that sur- 
round the cave, there was not a tree within 
sight, till the woods at the upper end of Loch 
Doon began to take the sun. 

I carefully charged my pistols and told 
Anton how I proposed to go out to shoot 
mountain hares or other victual that I could 
see. 

He did not say a word to bid me stay, 
but only advised me to keep very close to 
the cave. Because, once off the bosky face of 
the cliff, there was no saying what hidden 
eyes might spy me out. For Lag, he said, 
‘was certainly lying in hold at Garryhorn at 
that time, and Claverhouse himself was on the 
borders of the country. . Concerning this last 
I knew better than he, and was much de- 
sirous that we could get Anton well enough, 
to move further out of the reach of his for- 
midable foes. 

I started just when the heated haze of the 
afternoon was clearing with the first early- 
falling chill of even. The hills were casting 
shadows upon each other towards the Dun- 
‘geon and Loch Enoch, where in the wildest 
and most rugged country, many of the folk of 
‘the wilderness were in hiding. 

As I went I heard the grey crow croak 
‘and the muckle corbie cry “ Glonk,” some- 
‘where over by the Slock of the Hooden. They 
‘had got a lamb to themselves or a dead sheep 
belike. But to me it sounded like the gloat- 
‘ing of the dragoons over some captured com- 
pany of the poor wandering Presbyters. It 
seemed a strange thing for me, when I came 


to think of it, that I, the son of the Laird of 
Earlstoun, my mother that had longtime been 
the lady thereof, and my brother Sandy that 
was now Earlstoun himself, should all be skip- 
ping and hiding like thieves, with the dragoons 
at our tail. Now this thought came not often 
to us, who were born during the low estate of 
the Scottish kirk. But when it did come, the 
thought was even more bitter to us, because 
we had no sustaining memories of her former 
high estate, nor remembered what God’s kirk 
had been in Scotland from the year 1638 down 
to the weary coming of Charles Stuart and 
the down-sitting of the Drunken Parliament 
in the Black Year of Sixty. 

But for all that I thought on these things 
as I went. Right carefully I kept the cover 
of every heather bush, peat hag, muckle grey 
granite stone, and waving clump of bracken. 
So that in no long space, by making.a wide 
circuit, I came to look down upon the little 
clump of trees where I had seen the figures 
moving as I guddled the trout for our dinner 
in the reaches of the Eglin Lane. 

Now, however, there seemed to be a great 
quietness all about the place, and the scanty 
trees did not so much as wave a branch in 
the still air of the afternoon. 

Yet I saw, as it had been the waft of a 
jaypiet’s wing among them, when I came over 
the steep rocks of the Hooden’s Slock, and 
went to ford the Gala Lane—which like the 
other water was, by the action of the long dry 
year, sunken to no more than a chain of pools. 
But as I circled about and came behind the 
trees, there was as I say a great quiet. My 
heart went up and down like a man’s hand 
at the flailin a barn. Yet for my unquiet 
there was no great apparent reason. It 
might be, indeed, that the enemies had laid 
a snare for me, and that I was already as 
good as setting out for the Grass Market, 
with the ladder and the rope before me, and 
the lad with the piebald coat at my tail. 
And this was a sore thought to me, for we 
Gordons are not of a race that take hanging 
lightly. We never had more religion than 
we could carry with comfort. Yet we always 
got our paiks for what little we had, on which 
side soever we might be. It is a strange 
thing that we should always have managed to 
come out undermost whichever party was on 
top, and of this I cannot tell the reason. On 
the other hand, the Kennedies trimmed their 
sails to the breeze as it blew and were ever 
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on the wave’s crest. But then they were 
Ayrshiremen. And Ayr, it is well kenned, 


aye beats Galloway—till it comes to the 
deadly bellyful of fighting. 

Thus I communed with myself, ever 
drawing nearer to the clump of trees on the 
side of the Meaull, and murmuring good 
Protestant’ prayers as if they had been no 
more than Mary’s beads all the time. 

As I came to the little gairy above the 
trees, I looked down, and from the verge of 
it saw the strangest contrivance. It was a 
hut beside a tiny runlet of water—a kind of 
bower with the sides made of bog-oak stobs 
taken from the edges of the strands. The roof 
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was daintily theeked with green rushes and 
withes, bound about with heather. Heather 
also was mingled with the thatching rushes, 
so that from a little distance the structure 
seemed to be part of the heath. I lay and 
watched to see what curious birds had made 
such a bower on the Star in the Dark Days. 
For such dainty carefulness was not the wont 
of us chiels of the Covenant, and I could not 
think that any of the rough-riders after us 
would so have spent their time. An inn yard, 
a pint stoup, and a well-cockered doxie were 
more to their liking, than plaiting the bonny 
heather into a puppet’s house upon the hill- 
side. 








O much has been told in recent years 
of the doings of ants, that it seems 
impossible that any further marvels 
could be recorded of these tiny crea- 
The German botanist, Alfred Moller, 

has, however, added yet another chapter to 

our knowledge, in giving us the results of 
his long and patient study of the leaf-cutting 
ants, and he has most satisfactorily answered 
the question as to what they do with all the 
leaves they carry home: they do not eat 
them, as they were naturally supposed to do, 
they make gardens of them on which to 


tures. 


grow fungi, the “mushrooms” that form 
the food of the leaf-cutting species. 

Darwin says in his “ Voyage of the 
Beagle”: ‘A person on first entering a 
tropical forest is astonished at the labours 
of the ants: well-beaten paths branch off in 
every direction on which an army of never- 
failing foragers may be seen, some going 
forth, and others returning, burdened with 


pieces of green leaf, often larger than their 
own bodies.” There is a further and much 
more detailed account of them in Belt’s 
fascinating book, “A Naturalist in Nicar- 
agua.” He lived there for some years, and 
had many opportunities of watching them. 
The ants, as a rule, build their nests ona 
clear space at the edge of the forest, but 
sometimes they settle at the base of a tree, 
taking advantage of the inequalities of the 
roots in the work of building. Belt tells us 
of one colony that took up its abode under 
the steps leading to the verandah of a house. 
A broad path leads from the formicarium 
into the forest, and smaller roads diverge 
from the main thoroughfare towards the 
trees selected for pillage by the ants. The 
whole system, so liable to damage and dis- 
turbance from careless passers-by, or from 
the violent tropical showers, is kept in repair 
by a band of road-makers that hasten to 
remove any @ébris fallen on the path which 




















would obstruct the passage of the leaf 
carriers. All are tremendously busy, going 
and returning in countless numbers; the 
home-coming ants carrying their loads, and 
looking, Belt says, “like a small edition of 
Birnam Wood.” Some of the little creatures 
that had got a particularly unwieldy bit of 
leaf-stalk or mid-rib had great difficulty in 
getting along, but the out-going, “ empty- 
handed” ants seemed to have no considera- 
tion for their over-burdened fellows; they 
knocked them over in their eagerness to 
pass, and walked over 
their loads in the most 
1 careless fashion; each 
\, y was intent on getting 
its own bit of leaf to 
MANDIBLES — nome that being 
Enlarged ten times the one idea that pre- 
vailed in the small 
head. 

The mandibles of these leaf-cutters are 
very strong and have, saw-like edges, which 
they work like a pair of scissors, keeping 
fast hold of the uncut part of the leaf. 
Having secured the desired portion, generally 
about the size of a sixpence, they seize it 
with their mandibles, and bearing it vertically 
aloft they retrace their way back along the 
branch, down the tree to the ground, and 
so home to the formicarium. Moller care- 
fully followed an ant carrying a bit of leaf 


twice its own weight: he found that it 
XXXVI—42 
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covered a distance of about twenty-nine 
yards in one hour and ten minutes. 

As we can well suppose it takes no long 
time to strip a tree of its leaves, they do it 
so thoroughly that the tree usually dies. 
Great numbers of tropical trees have, how- 
ever, thick leathery leaves which they cannot 
attack, and others, owing to some special 
development of sap, remain intact. We have 
all read, too, of the trees that give shelter to 
the little black warrior-ants, and where these 
are housed no leaf-cutter dare approach. 
Newly imported trees with tender leaves fall 
a ready prey, and gardeners experience great 
difficulty in their attempts to rear fruit-trees 
if the ants are in the neighbourhood. It is 
fortunate that they do not confine themselves 
to any special trees; they exercise, indeed, 
a most curious and varied selection: to-day 
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it is one kind, to-morrow they are off to a 
distant part of the forest for another. They 
evidently think their fungi flourish best with 
a change of soil; they have a great predilec- 
tion, too, for certain kinds of fruit, and they 
are especially fond of the inner rind of 
oranges. 

During his stay in Nicaragua, Belt made 
many examinations of the ant-hills of. the 
leaf-cutters, which, he found, were burrowed 
through and through by tunnels or gang- 
ways varying from half. an inch to. eight 
inches in diameter. These, in the case of the 
Nicaraguan ants, were enlarged at intervals to 
a roomy chamber about the size of a man’s 
head, and generally three-quarters filled with 
the well known ant-food. In no case did 
he find any stores of green leaves. The ant- 
food was a soft, brown, spongy mass, grown 
over and over with the mycelium of a fungus, 
and he concluded, or at least made the very 
shrewd guess, that the ants used the leaves 
as a vegetable soil on which to grow the 
fungus ; that in fact they were “ growers and 
consumers of mushrooms.” Alfred Moller, 
by a minute_and prolonged study of the’ ant- 
gardens in Brazil, has confirmed this supposi- 
tion, and the record of his investigation is of 
absorbing interest. Though he extended his 
observations to many varieties of ants, those 
he specially studied belonged tova small 
brown species, Affa discigera. Their nests 
were not divided into chambers; they con- 
tained one large, loose mass of garden ma- 
terial. It was easy to test and prove the 
exceeding value they set upon the ant-food, 
for if a nest was disturbed and the contents 


dispersed, they never rested until every 
particle was gathered up and conveyed back 
to the nest or to some place of safety; they 
were careful to carry off the upper layers 
first, which were fresher and of a bluish-black 
colour ; the lower portion was yellowish-red, 
and, though evidently less valuable, it, too, 
was secured. On one occasion he tells us 
that he scattered the contents of one of the 
chambers at some little distance from the 
ant-hill. The ants present hastened to place 
the larve and the food under the shelter of 
some leaves, while scouts were sent out in 
every direction to look for the: nest; when 
they found it they removed their treasures 
thither, and in two hours everything was 
cleared away. 

In the dry state the ant-food seems 
formed of loose dirty-brown layers of some 
thin substance like felt covered with little 
white dots ; but when examined by Moller it 
consisted, he tells us, of innumerable little 
lumps of material all permeated and bound 
together by some mycelium, or fungus- 
spawn, and that on ‘the surface there 
occurred little white knobs formed of aggre- 
gations of the swollen'ends of the white 
hair-like filaments. As he found later that 
the ants fed on these little knobs he calls 
them “ cabbages.” 

In one of his first experiments he re- 
moved a few ants to a glass dish half-filled 
with moist sand, and supplied them with 
rose-leaves, of which they had seemed speci- 
ally fond ; they made tunnels in the sand, 
but the leaves they left untouched, and with- 
in fourteen days they were all dead. He 
repeated the experiment, but at the end of 
a few days placed some of the little white 
“cabbages” from the same nest on one of 
the leaves, and with his forceps lifted one of 
the imprisoned ants on to it. The little 
creature at once rushed off with the news of 
food to its starving comrades, and all came 
hurrying back and were seen eagerly de- 
vouring the fungi. When these were con- 
sumed Moller gave them a supply that he 
had: gathered from the nest of another 
species’ of Atta, and he- was again able to 
watch them eating, though occasionally they 
did not eat quite so readily of the strange 
food.. He then transferred a quantity of 
the material comprising the ‘ant-garden” 
and watched’ the result. The ants that had 
been transported along with the garden at 
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once began to put it in order, carefully re- 
moving any loose. pieces of earth, which they 
piled up against thé walls of the vessel, 
evidently seeking to, exclude the light ; the 
few cabbages in the garden, however, were 
soon consumed, and the ants died of star- 
vation. 

There remained no further doubt as to 
the real. food-supply of the ants}: and on 
examining the garden material with a micro- 
scope he saw that it was composed of in- 
finitesimal fragments of leaves ; little bits of 
the epidermis, leaf-hairs, plant-cells, &c., &c: 
The fungus. filaments were everywhere alike, 
the white threads divided by numerous 
cross-walls and growing very luxuriantly, 
but with no further development than the 
continual production of the club-shaped, 
swollen ends of filaments gathered into dense 
little clumps. He removed scme of these 
and-cultivated them in an artificial solution. 
The result was curious and interesting ; the 
growth was very abundant, long filaments 
branching out in all directions, and, if he 
renewed the nutriment on which he was 
making the culture, in the course of a few 
days the cabbages were again formed on 
the filaments. If the fungus was starved, 
that is if he did not supply it with fresh 


solution, the filaments began to form in- 
runié¢rable spores, 
till very soon there 
was but a mass of 


brownish ,spores 
and shrivelled my- 
celium. This catas- 
trophe, however, 
could not, occur in 
a well-kept garden 
where new soil is 
constantly supplied 
by the indefatigable 
leaf-cutters. 

With Moller we 
have seen: the busy 
toilers cutting down 
the leaves and 
fetching them home 
along the carefully 
kept roads. We 
are now to watch 
the further stage in 
the process of cul- 
ture. He placed a 
number of ants 
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with a sufficient nucleus of garden in his glass 
dish, and supplied them with leaves to their 
taste. While some rearranged the garden, 
others cut portions out of the leaves, and 
taking a very small bit, much less than what 
they were accustomed to bring home as one 
load, they snipped. it round the edges, 
scratched over the surface, and finally rolled 
it together and kneaded it into a little round 
pellet about the size of their own heads. 
This part of the operation would last about 
a quarter of an hour. When they had got it 
formed quite to their mind, they selected a 
suitable corner for it, placed it in position, 
and then gave it a shove to-push it securely 
in. The smaller ants, that did not go out 
foraging, were not allowed to be idle ; to them 
was allotted the task of weeding, removing 
all impurities, and preventing any undue 
growth of the fungus. They snipped off any 
filament that threatened to become too long, 
and by incessant pruning prevented their 
mushrooms from “ running to seed.” Moller 
had often marvelled that no other fungus 
should get a footing in the gardens, seeing 
how quickly all kinds of moulds spring up 
where the conditions are suitable ; but there 
was never a trace of any but the one kind of 
filaments, and the pieces he took and grew in 
his laboratory gave him an absolutely pure 
culture. On one 
occasion he trans- 
ferred a garden with 
very few ants ; these 
were, alas! too few 
to cope with the 
mass: They worked 
incessantly, but the 
growth of the fun- 
gus got ahead of 
them ; the cabbages, 
as in the artificial 
cultures, ‘sent out 
long filaments, such 
thick - masses that 
the poor little’ gar- 
deners were unable 
to penetrate the 
thicket. They res- 
cued their «= larve 
while yet there was 
time, and sat dis- 
consolately crowded 
together round the 
edge of the dish; 
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surely a most pathetic spectacle. The fungus 
ran its natural course now unchecked, first 
the luxuriant growth of filaments, then pro- 
duction of the masses of brown spores. 

This growth of mycelium and subsequent 
spore-production was presumably but the 
earlier stage of some higher form of fungus 
—just as the spawn or mycelium that 
we plant in our hot-beds is the earlier stage 
of the edible mushroom. Moller had the 
good fortune to be able to verify this and so 
to complete his investigation in every detail. 
His friend and colleague, Herr Emil Gart- 
ner, found one day on a disused ant-mound 
a large mushroom that they had never pre- 
viously observed, and he noticed that it 
seemed part and parcel of the remains of 
some ant-food. It was a large handsome 
species, the cap reddish-purple and dotted 
over with small scales, the gills and stalk 
were white, the spores of a yellowish colour. 


He took some of the spores and cultivated 
them in his solution. To his great joy he 
was able, in about five weeks, to grow 
‘“‘ cabbages ” which the ants ate readily. He 
produced other cabbages much more quickly 
by coaxing into growth a bit of the tissue 
of the plant, and he even induced some 
hungry ants to eat bits of the mushroom 
itself. He named the new plant Rosites 
gongylophora. 

I think we may surely give the palm for 
intelligence and forethought among insects 
to Atta discigera and its kindred species, 
They are such minute creatures and yet so 
full of capacity that we are compelled to ad- 
miration, and our attitude in regard to them 
must remain very much like that of Gold. 
smith’s rustics towards the village school- 
master : 


** Still the wonder grew 
That one small head should carry all he knew.” 





OF DAYS THAT ARE GONE 
By “ VIGIL” 


\ HE career of the late Sir 
Robert Hamilton was per- 
haps the most brilliant ever 
accomplished by a Civil 
Servant of the Crown. 
A Lord Sandford’s was a con- 
tinued series of successes, but he had the 
advantage of University distinctions, and of 
a start in an assured position in the Educa- 
tion Office. Sir Robert Hamilton began as 
something less than a private in the ranks, 
until after his return from the Crimea he ob- 
tained a clerkship in the Office of Works. 
But to do anything at all in the Civil Service 
you must first of all get out of the ruck of 
the “Somerset-House young man,” and 
when Mr. Lingen (now Lord Lingen), at the 
Education Office, was looking for some one 
to take charge of his finances, young Hamil- 
ton got his chance, was appointed to the new 
office of ‘* Accountant,” and thenceforth his 
fortune was in his own hands. 
That was more than thirty years ago, 
during what may be called the transition 
period between the Olympian days of the 


Education Office—when Lingen, Sandford, 
Temple (Bishop of London), Matthew 
Arnold, and Francis Turner Palgrave were 
still promising young men, and Gilbert (the 
dramatist) and Pope-Hennessy (Sir John) 
were clerks in the office—and the latter days 
of prose and commonplace, of school boards 
and a universal smattering of education, 
which will ultimately drive every trace of 
dialect out of the English counties into the 
sea, and reduce the land to a monotonous 
dead -level. Mr. Lingen, then permanent 
secretary, found that his annual grants and 
his accounts were getting too much for him, 
and although his new officer was no more an 
accountant in the technical sense than he 
was an astronomer or a senior wrangler, yet 
he knew how to handle figures, and to win 
the admiration of his chief. 

There was no room for Mr. Hamilton and 
his staff in the main building, and they occu- 
pied the first floor of old No. 10, Whitehall, 
a substantial relic of Georgian times which 
stood between Richmond Terrace and Down- 
ing Street, at the top of Parliament Street 
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OF DAYS THAT ARE GONE 


and King Street, as they were-then, and had 
a magnificent frontage towards Charing Cross, 
with side windows overlooking both those 
streets. From the front of the house you 
got a superb view of all the pageants of those 
days as they swept down Whitehall, for they 
were more numerous then than they are in 
these times. There were, for instance, royal 
processions to the House, to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and the new Embankment ; there 
was Dr. Livingstone’s funeral; and there 
were the enormous crowds that flocked to 
see the Lord Mayor’s Show, which itself had 
unique accompaniments at this point, for 
every year there was a rare fight between the 
roughs and the police at the top of Parlia- 
ment Street. After the show had passed, 
the police closed the thoroughfare and linked 
arms two or three deep in a solid phalanx 
across the road; then the struggle began, 
but the roughs were always scattered like 
chaff before the wind, and driven down King 
Street with a rush. 

The notables of the land trod the pavement 
in front of the house, and their faces were as 
familiar as the sound of Big Ben. Lord 
Brougham, with his “bags” of shepherd’s 
plaid; the Duke of Somerset, with an ancient 
chimney-pot hat and an old Inverness cape, 
shabby as to the collar; Lowe, Lord Sher- 
brooke; the Duke of Argyll, with head in 
air; Sir Fitzroy Kelly, a good judge of a 
pretty face ; the Earl of Derby, whose mis- 
sion it was to stem the tide of democracy ; 
Lord Stanley, his son, who read nothing but 
blue-books ; Lord Chelmsford and Lord St. 
Leonards ; Collier, Lord Monkswell ; Glad- 
stone, pounding along in his might, the 
People’s William of the Telegraph, and the 
Merripebbulus of Punch; Lord Cranborne, 
Marquis of Salisbury; and Disraeli, Lord 
Beaconsfield, with slow and measured tread 
—“who being dead, yet speaketh.” Such 
were the figures which in the sixties habitu- 
ally moved across the scene that spread 
below the balcony of the front-room of No. 
1o. What a place wherein to nurse ambi- 
tion ! ; 

Here it was that the young “ Accountant ” 
spent most of his time when (to use the 
Office cant) he was not “closeted with the 
secretary.” When the estimates for the com- 
ing year were in preparation, or the tables 
for the annual report had to be compiled, 
he was naturally in great request, but the 


rest of the year was mostly passed in an arm- 
chair in the enjoyment of ofium cum digni- 
tate ; the routine work was done by his staff, 
and all he had to do was to scrawl “ R. G. 
C. Hamilton ” on a number of forms at the 
end of the day. At the outset of course he 
had to organise a “ department,” and estab- 
lish a system, for which purpose he invented 
a number of beautiful red-leather books, each 
as big as a small table, where the accounts 
were turned inside-out and upside-down, 
with the ultimate object of straightening 
them out again: in fact, he knew how to 
magnify his office, and the secretary swore 
by him and declared that he had a “ perfect 
genius for accounts.” In the course of time 
he did away with the clumsy method of pay- 
ing the school grants by a money order, a 
plan which was a perfect nuisance to the 
Post Office when they had to send a few 
hundred pounds to some country place where 
such a sum would not be handled for the 
whole of the rest of the year. For this he 
substituted a draft on the Paymaster-general, 
but even then it was many years before this 
draft came to be crossed and made payable 
only through a banker—so long did it take 
to educate the Education Office. 

Meanwhile the Accountant made the best 
use of his time in adding to his store of in- 
formation, and he had the art of extracting 
the greatest amount of value from all with 
whom he came in contact. There was an old 
boy at Number ro in those days, a perfect 
Bombastes Furioso, and the terror of the 
youngsters, whom he would bully without 
mercy when he had the chance. He had 
drifted into the office at a remote period, and 
what he didn’t know about its history was not 
very much worth knowing. This man the 
accountant would have into his room in the 
intervals of business and humour to the top 
of his bent; and highly entertaining it was to 
hear him bawling out his experiences of men 
and things at the top of his voice, while his 
listener would patiently stand by and applaud 
at the proper periods. Mr. Hamilton, in fact, 
was a pretty general favourite, except perhaps 
with those who had reason to be jealous of 
his influence, but these he could afford to 
disregard as long as Mr. Lingen smiled ap- 
proval. 

In politics he was a great Radical and a 
devout believer in Mr. Gladstone, in which 
faith he continued to the end, as was evi- 
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by his own party. Towards 1868, however, 
things began to get lively, for the Irish Church 
question loomed up, and Gladstone was the 
rising sun. Most of the younger men wor- 
shipped him, and in the end of that year, 
when the General Election came on, bets 
were freely made as to the result, and Hamil- 
ton entered into the spirit of the thing with 
his usual determination. There was one man 
out of all the rest at Number 10 who was a 
fine crusted old Tory, whom an election threw 
into ecstasies of delight, and he made the 
business a particular study. He carefully 
selected a number of isolated cases and put 
his money on the Tories. Hamilton as natu- 
rally took up the bets, and backed the Radi- 
cals. John Stuart Mill was then member for 
Westminster, and W. H. Smith came out to 
fight the Tory battle: the hustings were 
erected in the ancient city for the last time— 
they used to stand at the south side of Tra- 
falgar Square—and the bet was made that 
‘Mill would lose his seat. Gladstone at this 
time sat for one of the Lancashire divisions, 
and here again the same bet was made—that 
Gladstone would be ousted ; and in the end, 
although the election as a whole was an enor- 
mous victory for the Liberals, both these 
events came off among the rest, and Hamil- 
ton lost the whole of his bets. 

From these little incidents it will be 
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denced by his work for Home Rule in more 
recent years. Under Palmerston and Russell, 
politics had been in a comatose condition, and 
Disraeli was regarded with suspicion, even 


gathered that the accountant had notions of 
his own about the correct attitude to be 
maintained by a Civil Service official. There 
was nothing of the martinét about him, and 
yet when occasion arose, he could always get 
two days’ work in one out of his men—it 
was enough for them that Hamilton wanted 
it. He never found fault, or if he did, it 
was by way of suggestion, and the correction 
was requested as a favour. In fact, he was 
a born manager of men, and wherever he 
went, he could always put his hand upon 
the man he wanted when some difficulty or 
novelty presented itself for solution. He 
was not only loyal to. his chiefs, but what is 
greater, he was loyal to his subordinates, and 
never lost a chance of advocating their in- 
terests and lending them a helping hand. 
There is small. wonder that when once he 
had got the start, his whole subsequent 
career was a series of promotions from one 
position of responsibility to another still 
more important ; but it was the post at the 
Education office that gave him his opportu- 
nity to show his mettle. 

When he got his second promotion—to 
the Board of Trade—he invited his staff toa 
little farewell dinner at Greenwich, and here 
he said, when replying to the toast of his 
health and prosperity, “‘ Success in life does 
not depend upon the abilities or attainments 
of a man; the true secret is that a man 
must be ready for what is required at the 
moment that he is wanted.” 

Sir Robert Hamilton was always ready. 
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=\N the first faint dawn of the 
September morning a hetero- 
geneous crowd of vehicles 
from all the surrounding 
districts of Tuscany was 
already gathered. in the cen- 
tral square of the little village of Montenero. 
From rough gigs slung on broad leather 
straps, from antiquated curtained waggonettes, 
from crowded chars-d-banc, from dilapidated 





diligences, the weary and cramped travellers 
slowly clambered down to begin on foot the 
steep ascent to the Sanctuary. The road, 


winding upwards among hedgerows with here 


and there a villa or a group of cottages, was 
already thickly bordered by beggars: there a 
blind man seated on a stool, here a miserable 
woman with a group of rickety children, or 4 
poor wretch without legs squirming in 

gutter, an epileptic idiot, or a paralytic in 
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his little cart full of filthy straw, 
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a very Job on the dunghill—an 
endless succession of, repulsive 
bandages, of empty eyesockets,; of 
revolting sores, of all the horrible 
deformities to which accident, 
disease, vice, or misery, can re- 
duce mankind ; a living catalogue 
of the miracles which the famous 
Madonna of Montenero had. not 
performed. 

And to this crowd of profes- 
sionals was added an army. of 
amateurs. Caught by the conta- 
gion, children ran about clamour- 
ing for ‘“centesimini.” , ,.Women 
came from every cottage, - barring 
the way with insistent demands ; 
while washerwomen (half the linen 
of Leghorn is washed at Monte- 
nero) on the thresholds of houses, 
of which in many cases they were 
proprietors, stretched their greedy 
hands for alms. 

Through this gesticulating, voci- 
ferating, whining crowd of victims 
and of swindlers, the long line of 
pilgrims of every age and sex 
wound slowly upwards with bent 
heads until, near the top of the 
ascent, they reached a large white 
marble cross which the devout 
kiss) Many women, especially 
those from Lucca and the Gar- 
fagnana, toil up the hill barefoot, 
with heavy stones on theirshoulders 
to be laid at the foot of this cross. 

Now the road is nearly level, 
and in the shadow of the high 
rampart-wall of the final terrace a 
group of girls from the neighbour- 
ing fruit district of Gabro are 
arranging their piles of grapes 











and figs, while near by the local 
vendors are busy giving the last 
touches to their stalls filled with 
little flags, cakes and sweetmeats, 
all in shape or design allusive to the 
famous Madonna of the Sanctuary. A 
few steps more bring the pilgrims to the 
esplanade and the great church itself. Under 
its colonnades lie groups of women who, 
after a long tramp from their mountain homes, 
have passed the night huddled together on 
the marbled steps, seeking warmth from each 
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other like sheep in a pen, until the chill of 
the early morning roused them from their 
uneasy sleep and the opening of the church 
doors allowed them to enter ; they are now 
awaiting in long rows their turn at the con- 
fessionals and struggling to get near the 
altars. ) 

Meanwhile the sun is rising higher, but 
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rocks are quarried, the ilexes hewn 
down, and cultivated lands and 
houses have crept up close to the 
whilom hermitage. A colonnade, 
more remarkable for size than 
grandeur, faces the modernised 
church, and a huge barrack-like 
building unites one to the other; 
while a low wall, broken in the 
centre by a broad flight of steps, 
forms the fourth side of the square, 
from which the tasteless renovator 
has removed even the antique well 
over which, but a few years ago, 
graceful arms of wrought - iron 
formed an airy arch. 

But now the first Mass is ended 
and the crowd flows out of the 
church. It is an opportune mo- 
ment to enter and view the strange 
collections it contains: bundles of 
crutches, coils of ship cables, models 
of ships and boats, bunches of 
scapularies, of small anchors, of 
silver hearts, arms, and legs, and 
thousands of pictures and inscrip- 
tions, commemorative of miracles, 
cover the walls of the church, 
sacristy and corridors, products 
of primitive faith and of yet more 
primitive literature and art. ‘The 
mind of the on-looker is filled 
with pity as he gazes on the end- 
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a grey, sad mist obliterates the splendid 
panorama of hill and plain and sea, and 
makes the hills hardly distinguishable from 
the colourless plain; only now and then a 
glimpse is caught of some village, or of the 
far-away towers and steeples of Leghorn. 
How well monkish wisdom of old had chosen 
this spot in the wilderness! Perched like 
an eagle’s eyrie amongst rugged rocks sur- 
rounded by forests of century-old ilexes, the 
hermitage stood on its isolated terrace with 
the amphitheatre, which stretches from the 
mountains of Carrara to the sea, spread out 
before it. It was a refuge from the world, 
where the eternal contemplation of the in- 
finity of sky and sea would recall mind and 
soul to meditate upon other eternities and 
other infinities. Now, all is changed; the 


less collection of puerile, grotesque 

and sickening paintings, and of 

awkwardly worded and absurd in- 

scriptions—pity for the prodigious 
credulity of the simple, and disgust at the 
shameless trickery of the cunning.  Ig- 
noble traffic reigns triumphant inside and 
outside the church. In the sacristy, priests, 
acolytes, beadles, all are busy selling. 
Women crowd round a table where pieces 
of the veil of the Madonna are being sold, 
while others gape at the pathological horrors 
depicted on the walls, passing unobserved 
the only thing worth notice, a sculptured 
altar, the exquisite handiwork of some artist 
of the Fiesolan school, a noble gem lost 
among the surrounding mass of plebeian 
decoration. At every outlet from the church, 
the vendors of relics, images, scapularies, 
rosaries waylay the passer-by, wheedling, in- 
sinuating, bargaining and wiling the hardly 
earned coins even from the thrifty Tuscan 
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peasants, shameless trickery on all sides de- 
grading the ardent faith of bygone times into 
the lifeless superstition of to-day. Alas! for 
poor human nature. Human ignorance is 
very great, and human misery drives to the 
expedient that promises most; and the tra- 
dition of the miracles of the Madonna at 
Montenero is too recent to let us hope that 
anachronisms like the Sanctuary will soon 
cease! Life has such terrible hours, hours 
which even the strongest and wisest dare not 
pass through alone; ordeals in which all crave 
and search for help, some from science, some 
from faith, many from superstition, in which 
all cry for counsel, help, hope and illusion— 
anything rather than to be left alone to face 
a blank reality. The greater and more in- 
evitable the peril, the more surely does the 
desperate soul seek refuge in the specious 
machinery for securing supernatural aid. It 
is after sentence is passed that the prisoner 
begs for mercy; it is when his boat is half 
shattered by the hurricane that the mariner 
vows an “ex voto” to the shrine of Monte- 
nero, and it is when the man of science has 
pronounced the Shakespearian “ Despair and 
die ” that the doomed man murmurs “ Sa/us 
infirmorum, ora pro nobis !” 
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And so the little banner of the miracle- 
working image of Montenero flutters on the 
roof of many a remote hut on the Apen- 
nines; before a wretched copy of the holy 
picture many a miserable lost woman trims 
the little oil lamp every Saturday evening in 
the lowest dens of the seaport towns; the 
same image adorns the prows of the fishing 
smacks and is tattooed on the arms of the 
sailor; while rosaries from her shrine are 
fingered by numberless hands, and her 
scapularies are hung round the neck of 
thousands of children. The crowd in the 
church ever increases as day wears on, and 
the whole place is redolent of an odour 
made up of the thousand breaths of a garlic- 
eating multitude, of the smell of greased 
bocts, of new corduroy and fustian, and of 
many unwashen pilgrims—all these com- 
pounded with the fumes of incense fill the 
place with a dense, tepid, humid, nauseous 
atmosphere. Meanwhile outside the sun has 
broken through the mists and seems to have 
infused new life into everything. The 
crowd, the animation, the noise grows every 
moment. The women at the rosary and 


reliquary stalls, privileged profaners of the 
church precincts, are rapidly filling the capa- 
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cious pockets of their aprons with coin; their 
gains on the great “festa” days sometimes 
amounting to two or three thousand francs a 
stall. Further off less privileged hawkers are 


shouting at the pitch of their voices a list of 
the miracles of the Madonna and offering 
for sale the real effigy of the “ Maria Sanc- 
tissima di Montenero.” Ballad-mongers 
sing in ofava rima legends of the times in 
which miraculous serpents brought to a bad 
end those who doubted the power of the 
Madonna; vendors of lemonade, of water- 
melons, of toys, of sweets, and of fruits, try 
to overpower with their cries the noise of the 
crowd and the shouts of their rivals; while 
the incessant clanging of the church bells is 
heard through all this discordant and deafen- 
ing clamour. 

The vast crowd is, however, made up of 
most heterogeneous elements, and the char- 
acteristics of the various groups are so diverse 
that they are easily distinguishable. Here 
we have the crew of a fishing-smack from 
Pozzuoli with bronzed faces, squat figures 
and broad hips, rolling along with the pecu- 
liar gait of the sailor, with arms full of wine- 
flasks or pictures of the Madonna in shell- 
covered frames and on triangular bannerets. 
The skipper, stiff and uncomfortable in a suit 
of black cloth, the others barefoot and 
limber, in white flannels adorned with scarlet 


caps, bright purple sashes, and green necker- 
chiefs, are enough to horrifya blind man. Next 
comes a group of men from the mountains 
above Pistoia, tall,.angular, sinewy, with their 
finely outlined profiles, meditative eyes, and 


__ apostolic beards through which gleam occa- 


sionally brilliant teeth, strong and white as 
those of a young hound. They are clad in 
homespun of the colour of the smoke of 
their mountain huts, and impregnated with 
the smell from the chestnut drying-ovens 
and the charcoal burning. They swing 
along with a seemingly slow and weary stride 
which in reality never knows fatigue. Next 
comes a picturesque group of girls, rag- 
pickers and coral workers from Leghorn. 
Their costumes are rich in the harmony of 
colour produced by their skirts of pale buff, 
of faded peach-blossom, or of an uncertain 
blue, their white jackets and their gold or 
orange kerchiefs. Their wealth of carelessly 
knotted hair, their erect and flexible figures, 
their slender wrists and ankles are their 
distinguishing physical characteristics. Un- 
conscious of their innate elegance, of the 
grace of their every movement, provocative, 
contemptuous, audacious, they break through 
the crowd calling to each other with rude 
words, their jarring, drawling voices dispel- 
ling all charm. Another group of Leghorn 
girls follow them, but quieter in dress and 
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demeanour, their pale, oval-shaped faces and 
great eyes framed in black veils knotted 
closely under the chin. They are dress- 
makers and milliners, who have saved up 
twenty centimes a week during the year that 
they may drive to Montenero and have a 
day’s outing on the “Eighth.” These old 
women with their broad, flat figures laced up 
in brightly embroidered bodices, with their 
bare ankles and iron-bound clogs showing 
under their short petticoats, come from the 
mountains above Spezia. Strange faces they 
are, some with austere profiles worthy of an 
antique Sibyl, some like fearsome witches, 
and others like hideous caricatures. 

Behind them come the women from Gar- 
fagnana ; stumpy, plump, curly-haired and 
graceless, they press through the crowd, 
giving and receiving many a rough push and 
broad jest. 

The women from Gabro are gathered, 
crouching, kneeling or lying in the scanty 
shade of the wall beside their fruit baskets, 
easily distinguishable in their costume of 
dark blue or green gowns and flame-coloured 
stockings, their kerchiefs folded on their 
heads with ends knotted behind, thick, short 
curls clustering on their foreheads like so 
many busts of Faustina. They are driving 
a brisk trade, drawing from their baskets 
seemingly inexhaustible stores of grapes and 
figs, while other ‘“‘Gabbrigiane” are con- 
tinually arriving with fresh provisions, their 
necks rigid and swollen under the weight 
poised on their heads, their limbs vibrating 
to the rhythm of their sure step untram- 
melled by their short full skirts, their arms 
raised to steady their flat, grape-laden bas- 
kets, they seem so many “canephore” 
ready to surround the carof Bacchus. Then 
come other wiry mountaineers in their short 
breeches, thin peasant women from the hills, 
and stout, prosperous ones from the fertile 
plain of Pisa; summer boarders from the 
surrounding villages, and monks protecting 
their shaven heads from the sun with large 
checked handkerchiefs, mix with the little 
processions of the “ Daughters of Mary” in 
their white and blue frocks escorted by 
anemic nuns; carabineers in gala uniform 
with enormous red and blue plumes on their 
cocked hats, and pale, weary mothers carry- 
ing wax candles on their way to be churched, 
all combine to form a kaleidoscopic con- 
fusion. 
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Towards midday the crowd attains its 
largest proportions ; then the suspension of 
the church services, hunger and fatigue, help 
to lessen its number. Groups form under the 
trees and picnic, others surround the “ friggi- 
tori,” who are busy frying chickens, fish, sweet- 
breads, rice-balls and many other compounds 
in the boiling oil of their great copper pans. 
In the wine-shops there is much drinking 
going on, intermixed with laughing, jesting, 
fooling, quarrelling ; the town’s folk unmerci- 
fully jeering at the country people, some of 
whom laugh with and at their tormentors, 
while others preserve a sulky silence. The 
Republicans begin to sing choruses which are 
professions of their political faith, to which 
the Socialist group replies with insolent jibes, 
also sung in chorus. The simple melody once 
united to the sfornello, artless outpouring of 
lovers’ joys and sorrows, sung at happy har- 
vests and merry vintages and by the serene 
voices of peasant maidens at work in quiet 
fields, is degraded and wedded to rhymed 
doggerel, spiced with insult and blasphemy. 

On the steep banks under the thick ilex 
shade many are asleep; the country-women 
with their smooth, closely braided heads lying 
on their white kerchiefs, rest like dreaming 
saints in the sleep of the just. In other 
patches of shade other women are lying with 
dishevelled hair and flushed faces ; in all the 
vulgar boldness of holiday makers from the 
town, they are sleeping off the double effects 
of the sun and wine. 

Seated on the parapet of the terraces, the 
girls from Leghorn are gathered together— 
splendid figures, rich in colour, they stand 
out on a background of brilliant sunlight like 
forms dreamt of by a Veronese. Intently 
they watch two or three couples of young 
men who, to the sounds of a valse played by 
a barrel-organ, are tentatively whirling round 
on the pavement; they gaze, with a keen 
desire to join them in their hearts, and the 
last “No,” on their lips. But the music 
grows more animated and the invitations of 
the dancers more insistent, till one of the 
girls, bolder or weaker than the others, yields, 
and then her companions, like sheep crossing 
a brook, dash into the vortex of the dance. 
Soon not only on the terrace, but on every 
bit of level ground, in the courtyards of the 
houses, in the wine-shops, everywhere pos- 
sible and impossible, couples are dancing, to 
the scandal of the country folk and horror of 
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the devout. But if the quality of the dancing 
be any attenuation of the offence to religion, 
it may be hoped these sinners will be ab- 
solved. Slim and agile, endowed with grace- 
ful proportions, with sensitive ears for music 
and sensuous delight in movement, the girls 
throw into this amusement, or rather rapture, 
of the dance, a dash and self-abandonment 
unknown among dancers of a higher social 
class. 


Nor will the dancing, once begun, soon 
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cease. The sun will set over the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, followed by a triumphal cortége of purple 
and golden clouds, but, till darkness is com- 
plete, the dance music will still sound on and, 
blended with the hymns of the pilgrims, the 
howling choruses of the socialists, and the 
bells of the Ave Maria, its weary notes will 
rise towards the same blue, immutable vault 
which ages ago bent above the temple of 


Diana as it does now above the church of the 
Virgin Mary. 


STRAY NOTES FROM MRS. GASKELL 


By MARGARET HOWITT 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. R. QUINTON 


s{RS. BRIDELL FOX, in some 
graphic “ Memories,” gives 
an amusing incident with 
regard to her intimate friend 
Mrs. Gaskell, who “ disliked 
to be lionised fully as much 
as some ladies like to lionise their acquaint- 
ance when they become famous.” The 
writer says: “I remember once, when she 
was visiting me in London, our going to an 
evening party together, where it soon became 
evident to us that such were the views of 
our hostess. Mrs. Gaskell determined not 
to be victimised. She perceived at the far 
end of the room a sofa pushed up into a 
corner and well protected by a large table in 
front of it. In an unguarded moment she 
ensconced herself at the farthest end of it, 
motioning to myself and another young friend 
to follow and protect her in her retreat. We 
two girls were only too pleased to be thus 
honoured. She made us sit between herself 
and the rest of the party, thus keeping them 
at bay for a great part of the evening, while 
engaging us in continuous and delightful 
conversation. We felt very naughty, and I 
believe we all three enjoyed ourselves very 
much.” * 

Respecting, therefore, the feeling of reti- 
cence and the good sense which made the 
gifted novelist shrink from exposing herself 
as an object of adulation or idle curiosity, we 


* The “ Girls’ Own Paper,” vol. xi. No. 551. 


refrain from giving some of her letters in 
full. The readers of “ Mary Barton,” and of 
her other masterpieces, culminating in “ Wives 
and Daughters,” will, however, welcome the 
following hitherto unprinted extracts as 
bringing us face to face with Mrs. Gaskell, 
and into the very centre of Knutsford, the 
original of the now classic “ Cranford.” 

It seems hardly needful to explain that 
Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell was born at 
Chelsea about 1810, and that she was the 
daughter of the Rev. William Stevenson. 
In 1832 she married the Rev. William 
Gaskell of Manchester, and devoted herself 
strenuously to her domestic duties and the 
care of the poor. In May 1838 she writes 
as a stranger from 14 Dover Street, Oxford 
Road, Manchester, to William and Mary 
Howitt, to thank them for the great pleasure 
two of their works had given her “ by their 
charming descriptions of natural scenery and 
the thoughts and feelings arising from the 
happy circumstances of rural life.” 

She adds: “I was brought up in a 
country town, and my lot is now to live in 
or rather on the borders of a great manu- 
facturing town, but when spring days first 
come and the bursting leaves and sweet 
earthy smells tell me that ‘Somer is ycomen 
in,’ I feel a stirring instinct and long to be off 
into the deep grassy solitudes of the country, 
just like a bird wakens up from its content 
at the change of the seasons and tends its 
way to some well-known but till then for 
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gotten land. But as I happen to be a 
woman instead of a bird, as I have ties at 
home and duties to perform, and as, more- 
over, I have no wings like a dove to fly away, 
but if I travel I must go by coach and ‘re- 
‘member the coachman,’ why I must stay 
at home and content myself with recalling the 
happy scenes which your books bring up 
before me. 

“ The old solitary manor-houses, surrounded 
with trees, grey with lichens, and with their 
painted windows, from which one may in fancy 
catch a glimpse of the inhabitants of former 
days walking through long dark avenues— 
with their solemn deserted feeling reminding 
you of the merry laugh or of the burst of 
grief that may never more be echoed by the 
old walls, of the love and the life that touched 
up with warmth and beauty the stately deso- 
lation around—oh! I am particularly glad 
you are thinking of describing some of these 
solemnly poetical places. 

“ Near the little, clean, kindly country town, 
where, as I said before, I was brought up* 


* Except when at school in Warwickshire, Miss 


Stevenson chiefly resided with an aunt at Knutsford, in 
Cheshire, 
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there was an old house with a moat within a 
park called Old Tabley, formerly the dwelling- 
place of Sir Peter Leycester, the historian of 
Cheshire, and accounted a very fine speci- 
men of the Elizabethan style. It is beauti- 
fully kept by its owner, who lives at a new 
house built about half a mile off, the velvet 
lawn up to the deep windows being mown 
and rolled most regularly, and the large 
laurels and the magnificent beeches trimmed 
with most excellent care. Here on summer 
mornings did we often come, a metry young 
party, on donkey, pony, or even in a cart 
with sacks swung across—each with our 
favourite book, some with sketch-books, and 
one or two baskets filled with eatables. Here 
we rambled, lounged and meditated: some 
stretched on the grass in indolent repose, 
half reading, half musing, with a posy of 
musk-roses from the old-fashioned trim garden 
behind the house, lulled by the ripple of the 
waters against the grassy lawn; some in the 
old crazy boats, that would do nothing but 
float on the glassy water, singing, for one 
or two were of a most musical family and 
warbled like birds: ‘ Through the greenwood, 
through the greenwood,’ or ‘A boat, a boat 
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unto the ferry,’ or some such old catch or 
glee. And when the meal was spread 
beneath a beech tree of no ordinary size (did 
you ever notice the peculiar turf under beech 
shade ?) one of us would mount up a ladder 
to the belfry of the old chapel and toll the 
bell to call the wanderers home. Then if it 
rained, what merry-making in the old hall. 
It was galleried, with oak settles and old 
armour hung up, and a painted window from 
ceiling to floor. The strange sound our 
voices had in that unfrequented stone hall ! 
The last time I was there during the fall of 
rain from one of those heavy clouds which 
add to a summer day’s beauty, when every 
drop of rain is sun-tinged and falls merrily 
amongst the leaves, one or two of Shake- 
speare’s ballads: ‘Blow, blow thou winter 
wind,’ and ‘ Hark, hark the lark at Heaven’s 
gate sings,’ &c. were sung by the musical 
sisters in the gallery above, and by two other 
musical sisters (Mary and Ellen Needham 
from Lenton near Nottingham) standing in 
the hall below. 

‘“* How I wish my dear husband and I could 
afford to ramble about the country this 
summer, the sun is shining so brightly. 
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But we are not the richest of the rich (my 
husband is a Unitarian minister), and, more- 
over, I have two little girls to watch over.” 
On another occasion she makes the 
following allusion to her youth: “ Long ago 
I lived in Chelsea occasionally with my 
father and stepmother, and very, very un- 
happy I used to be ; and if it had not been 
for the beautiful, grand river, which was an 
inexplicable comfort to me, and a family of 
the name of Kennett, I think my child’s 
heart would have broken. The sole remain- 
ing member of the family, Fanny Kennett, is 
now probably an old lady; the last thing I 
heard of her was her being dreadfully shocked 
that I had married a Unitarian minister.” 
On August 18, 1838, we find her thus 
addressing my mother: “I am very glad 
indeed Mr. Howitt thinks of going to. Clop- 
ton ; and one of my reasons for wishing to 
write soon is that I may beg him thoroughly 
to explore the neighbourhood (that of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon). As a schoolgirl I could 
not see much, but I heard of.many places 
that I longed .to know more about ; and yet 
I can only give you glimpses of what those 
places were. I know there was a mysterious 
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old farmhouse near Clifford, which had been 
the family mansion. of, the. Grevilles, and 
where ‘Sit 'Fulke Greville, the’ servant. of 
Quéen Elizabeth, the ‘counsellor ‘of King 
James, and the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, 
was born and bred. A visit to this spot would 
not come inappropriately after Mr. Howitt’s 
visit to Penshurst. 

“ Then there is an old curious seat of the 
Marquis of Northampton, who married Miss 
Clephane, Sir W. Scott’s friend, Compton 
Winyates, near Edgehill, and someway con- 
nected with the history of the battle. 
Shottery, too, where Ann Hathaway (she hath 
a way) lived, is only a mile from Stratford. 
Charlecote, of course, is worthy of a visit, 
though it was not out of that park that 
Shakespeare stole the deer. Iam giving but 
vague directions, but I am unwilling to leave 
even in thought the haunts of such happy 
days as my schooldays, were. 

“And now to my country customs, by. 
which I earn the privilege of again writing to 
you. Though a Londoner by birth, I was 
early motherless, and was taken when only a 
year old to ‘my dear adopted native town, 
Knutsford, and some of the customs I shall 
mention are peculiar to the district around 
that little market town. 

“Qne is the custom, on any occasion of 


! 


rejoicing, of strewing the ground before the 
houses of those who sympathise in the glad. 
ness with common red sand, and then taking 
a funnel filled with white sand, and sprink- 
ling a pattern of flowers upon the red ground. 
This is always done for a wedding, and often 
accompanied by some verse of rural composi- 
tion. . When I was married, nearly all the 
houses in the town were sanded, and these 
were the two favourite verses : 

* Long may they live, 

Happy may they be, 

Blest with content, 

And from misfortune free. 

Long. may they live 

Happy may they be, 

And blest with a numerous 

Pro-ge-ny.’ * 


*‘ Various‘and grand were the flourishes on 
the late coronation, and there were one or two 
amusing distichs, but I do not remember them. 

«The tradition about this custom is that 
there was formerly a well-dressing in the 
town,t and on the annual celebration of this 


* The second verse is given by, Mrs. Gaskell in her 
powerful novel, “ Sylvia's Lovers.” 

t This would bein the Rogation Days, when a portion 
of Scripture was publicly read at each wayside well and 
a blessing invoked on the waters. They were adorned 
with green boughs and flowers, and acquired the name 
of “ Gospel Places.” 
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ceremony they strewed the flowers to the 
house of the latest married bride; by de- 
grees it became a common custom to strew 
the houses of the bride and her friends, but 
as flowers were not always to be procured, 
they adopted this easy substitute. Some 
people choose to say that it originated in the 
old church being too far out of town for the 
merry sound of bells to be heard on any 
joyful occasion, so instead of an audible they 
put a visible sign. But you cannot think 
how pretty our dear little town looks on such 
occasions. 

“« ¢ Riding Stang’ (I spell it as pronounced, 
but I wonder what it is derived from, some 
old Saxon word?*) is a custom all over 
Cheshire. When any woman, a wife more 
particularly, has been scolding, beating or 
otherwise abusing one of the other sex, and 
it is publicly known, she is made to ride 
stang. A crowd of people assemble towards 
evening after work hours, with an old, shabby, 
broken-down horse. They hunt out the 
delinquent from her resting-place, and 


* A very near guess—the Anglo-Saxon being Steng, 
Danish Stang, German Stange, a long bar or pole. The 
original method of riding stang was carrying a person 
on a pole on men’s shoulders in derision. 
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mount her on their Rozinante, but not in the 
legitimate fashion ; for will she, will she not, 
she sits astride with her face to the tail. So 
they parade her through the nearest village 
or town ; drowning her scolding and clamour 
with the noise of frying pans, &c., just as you 
would scare a swarm of bees. And though 
I have known this done in many instances, I 
never knew the woman seek any redress, or 
the avengers proceed to any more disorderly 
conduct after they had once made the guilty 
one ‘ ride stang.’ 

‘“‘ Now perhaps to keep myself to some sort 
of order, I had better begin at the beginning 
and go through the year with such of our 
Cheshire customs as are, I fancy, unknown 
to you. While I call them Cheshire customs, 
I believe them to extend into Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. 

“ About Knutsford we have Christmas 
carols, such a pretty custom, calling one from 
dreamland to almost as mystic a state of 
mind ; half awake and half asleep, blending 
reality so strangely with the fading visions ; 
and children’s voices too in the dead of the 
night with their old words of bygone times! 

“Then on Mid-Lent Sunday, instead of 
furmenty we eat Simnel cake: a cake made 
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variously, but always with saffron for its prin- 
cipal ingredient. This I should fancy was a 
relic of Papistry, but I wonder how it origi- 
nated. Lambert Simne/ the impostor in Henry 
the Seventh’s time was a baker’s son, I think. 
The shop windows are filled with them, high 
and low eat them.* 

“Lifting Monday and Lifting Tuesday t¢ are 
still kept up in their full vigour. My 
husband has had to run hard to escape ; and 
at my Knutsford home the doors were kept 
barred on Easter Monday. 

“ The next day of note is the first of May. 
I never heard of its being kept as it is by 
the common people in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Early in the morning at day- 


break, some one hangs up a bush or a branch 


* Simnel is derived through the French from the Latin 
Simila, the finest wheat-flour, whence a roll of the best 
quality is called Semme/ in Germany, Sim/a in Sweden, 
and Sir Walter Scott speaks of the simnel bread and the 
wastel cakes which were formerly only used on the tables 
of the nobility. 

+ From the ancient custom of “lifting” or ‘‘ heaving”’ 
the master of the house or the stranger under his roof. 
Thus seven maids of honour burst into the chamber 
of King Edward I. on Easter Monday, 1290, and kept 
lifting that most martial Majesty in his chair until he 
was glad to pay fourteen pounds to enjoy “bis own 
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of a tree at every one’s door ; and that is a 
kind of Langue des Arbres, for these branches 
bear reference to the character of the 
principal female of the house. A branch of 
birch signifies a pretty girl, an alder (or 
owler they call it) a scold, an oak a good 
woman, a broom a good housewife. But I 
am sorry to say there are many symbols hung 
up in spite, which have anything but a good 
meaning. If gorse, nettles, sycamore or saw- 
dust are placed at the door, they cast the 
worst imputation on a woman’s character, 
and vary according as she be girl, wife, or 
widow. One of my servants, of whom I have 
just been making inquiries, says many a poor 
girl has had her character blasted by one of 
these bushes being hung up by some one who 
owed her a grudge. The early passers-by 
saw it, and the report was buzzed about, 
without the accusation being tangible enough 
for her to refute it. 

“‘T cannot at present remember any peculiar 
customs between May Day and All Souls’ 
Day, when parties of children go from house 
to house singing : 

An apple, a pear, a plum or a cherry, 
Or any good thing to make us merry. 


One for Peter and one for Paul, 
And one for Him who saved us all. 


KING STREET, KNUTSFORD 


XXXVI—43 
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This is sung over and over again to a very 
monotonous tune, till some trifle is sent to 
them. 

“« Anotherof our customs nowrather passing 
away is Marling. When marl was used for 
manure there..were marl-pits up and down 
Cheshire, and if any one chanced upon the 
men while¢:at work, they were expected to make 
them a present. In an evening they formed 
themselves into a ring in the market-place 
and called out, ‘ Oyes, oyez, oyez, Mr. So- 
and-so has given us the 2oooth part (if it 
was a shilling) of a hundred pounds, a 
hundred pounds, largo, largo, largo’ Of 
course the part varied according to the 
amount of the donation. 

«There are many superstitions kept up 
about Cheshire and Lancashire. The ser- 
vant-maids wear a bag containing a druggist’s 
powder called Dragon’s Blood upon their 
heart, which will make them beloved by 
the person they love. A pretty servant 
once told me: ‘It always had the desired 
effect with her. They make a curtsey to 
the new moon when first they see it, and 
turn the money in their pockets, which ought 
to be doubled before the moon is out. 


‘“‘Many poetical beliefs are vanishing with 
the passing generation. A shooting star is 
unlucky to see. I have so far a belief in 
this that I always have a chill in my heart 
when I see one, for I have often noticed 
them when watching over a sick-bed and 
very, very anxious. The dog-rose, that 
pretty libertine of the hedges with the floating 
sprays wooing the summer air, its delicate 
hue and its faint perfume, is unlucky. Never 
form any plan while sitting near one, for it 
will never answer. 

“T was once saying to an old, blind country- 
woman how much I admired the foxglove. 
She looked mysteriously solemn as she told 
me they were not like other flowers; they 
had ‘knowledge’ in them! Of course I 
inquired more particularly, and then she told 
me that the foxglove knows when a spirit 
passes by and always bows the head. Is not 
this poetical! and of the regal foxglove with 
its tapering crimson bells. I have respected 
the flower ever since. 

*“ Moreover, I know a man who has seen 
the Fairies and tells the story in the prettiest 
possible way. And if you were on Alderley 
Edge, the hill between Cheshire and Derby- 
shire, could not I point out to you the very 
entrance to the cave where King Arthur and 
his knights lie sleeping in their golden 
armour till the day when England’s peril 
shall summon them to her rescue. 

“To go back in rather a random manner to 
old halls and family traditions. I have had 
very delicate health since I married, and 
have not been able to ramble about much, 
so I do not know Haughton Tower. I wish 
I did. I like your expression of ‘an un- 
written tragedy.’ It quite answers to the 
sadness which fills my heart as I look on 
some of those deserted old halls. Do they 
not remind you of Tennyson’s ‘ Deserted 
House’ — ‘Life and thought are gone 
away,’ &c. 

“IT should like nothing better than to roam 
through the old nooks of Lancashire, ex- 
ploring more fully a place near Rivington 
which I just glimpsed at lately, a country 
hall with the odd name of Street, looking 
down a beautiful valley. It is falling to ruins 
now, but in the reign-of Queen Anne 
belonged to a Lord Willoughby, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, and author of 
some book on natural history. He left two 
daughters, and the estates were disputed and 
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passed away to the heir male by some law 
chicanery ; his descendants are cotters in a 
neighbouring village. Some friends of mine 
walked to the Hall one evening; part of it 
was occupied by little farmers, but they 
peeped into large wainscoted rooms and 
wandered about fine, old-fashioned gardens, 
when one of the party bethought himself of 
asking for admittance into the house to 
explore the deserted rooms. The woman of 
the place looked aghast at this proposal, for 
it was twilight, and said: They dare not go 
to that part of the house, for Lord Willoughby 
walked, and every evening was heard seeking 
for law-papers in the rooms where all the tat- 
tered and torn writings were kept. 

“T have been a good deal in Northumber- 
land, and have just remembered a custom 
there. When a baby goes out for the first 
time, it is taken to the houses of the parents’ 
friends, who each give it an egg and salt. 
There it is so general they carry a basket. 
Here my baby once came home with an egg 
and salt, so I suppose it was once a general 
custom. Oh! dear, I wonder whether you 
will be tired if I go on writing; and yet I 
must tell you one thing. 

“My husband has lately been giving four 
iectures to the very poorest of the weavers in 
the very poorest district of Manchester, Miles 
Platting, on ‘The Poets and Poetry of 
Humble Life” You cannot think how well 
they have been attended, or how interested 
people have seemed. And the day before 
yesterday (August 16, 1838) two deputations 
of respectable-looking men waited on him 
to ask him to repeat those lectures in two 
different parts of the town. He is going on 
with four more in the winter, and meanwhile 
we are piching up all the ‘ Poets of Humble 
Life’ we can think of. 

“ As for the Poetry of Humble Life, that, 
even in a town, is met with on every hand. 
We have such a district, and we constantly 
meet with examples of the beautiful truth in 
that passage of ‘The Cumberland Beggar :’ 


‘Man is dear to man; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have been, 
Themselves, the fathers and the dealers out 
Of some small blessings ; have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, for this simple cause, 
That we have all of us a human heart.’ 


“«In short, the beauty and poetry of many 
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of the common things and daily events of 
life in its humblest aspect does not seem to 
me sufficiently appreciated. 

We once thought of frying to write 
sketches among the poor, rather in the 
manner of Crabbe (now don’t think this 
presumptuous), but in a more seeing-beauty 
spirit; and one—the only one—was pub- 
lished in Blackwood, January 1837. But I 
suppose we spoke of our plan near a dog- 
rose, for it never went any further.” 

So wrote this gifted and diffident woman 
at the age of twenty-eight. It was therefore 
a fortunate circumstance both for the reading 
public and the cause of general humanity 
that she and her husband were residing in 
Manchester, when, a few months later than 
the date of the above quotation, that terrible 
period of commercial depression set in that 
culminated in the starvation years of 1839, 
’40 and ’41. They became the daily eye- 
witnesses of the want and the despair of the 
famished Lancashire operatives and of the 
animosity they cherished against their em- 
ployers, their legislators, their magistrates, 
and even the ministers of religion. The 
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THE OLD UNITARIAN CHAPEL, 
KNUTSFORD 


dormant gift of forcible and effective 
utterance could not long be quelled in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s ardent soul, and under 
the pseudonym of Cotton Mather 
Mills, Esq., she wrote tales descriptive 
of the life of the Manchester poor. 
They were published in Howit?’s Jour- 
nal in 1847 and 1848, and were entitled 
*‘ Libbie Marsh’s Three Eras,” “The Sexton’s 
Hero,” and ‘Christmas Storms and Sun- 
shine.” 

Then appeared “ Mary Barton,” an inde- 
pendent work of fiction, the dramatic power 
of which thrilled the public. It showed 
forth deep social problems in the clearest, 
strongest light ; and without any attempt at 
mere theatrical effect, represented the actual 
needs and cravings of a busy, restless popu- 
lation, who pursued, amidst smoke and 
gloom, the incessant roar of traffic, and the 
loud whir of machinery, a breathless hunt 
after wealth and position, or after education 
and daily bread. 

It was the human interests which the 
suddenly famous author of “ Mary Barton” 
found in the murky manufacturing town that 
reconciled her to the deprivation of rural 
nature :—‘“ Your letter made my mouth 
water with ‘the primrose-bordered lanes,’ 
&c.,” she exclaims to Mrs. Howitt. “ Liv- 
ing in Manchester, all round about being a 
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clayey soil, one sees little or nothing of spring: 
flowers. It is always a festival when we first 
find the little celandine ; but as for cowslips,. 
my children don’t know them even by sight.” 
Other blossoms, however, were found to» 
grow in that bleak climate, and in the chill) 
soil of penury. “ Faith,” she says, “ such 
as the rich can never imagine on earth, and! 
love, strong as death.” Knowledge also, 
and energy in overcoming immense difficul- 
ties, flourished in higher walks of life, to- 
gether with an honest desire for justice and. 
the public weal. Mr. and Mrs. Gaskell,. 
whilst sympathising with the suffering mill-- 
hands, comprehended the claims of the- 
cotton-lords, and sought, not unsuccessfully,. 
to bring together these opponent classes.. 
Nor is it too much to assert that our authoress,. 
by her vivid portrayal of human nature in: 
*‘ Mary Barton,” in “ North and South,” and 
other works of a similar tendency, greatly 
conduced to the vast mental and moral im- 
provement which has been wrought in 
Manchester during the last forty years. 

















WOMEN’S SETTLEMENTS IN BETHNAL GREEN 


By MRS. MACE 


=\T is a far cry from Belgravia 
to Bethnal Green, yet here 
we are on a foggy winter’s 
day. Dark fog and chilly 
air are, for many minds, 
the English climate personi- 
fied, while others, in whom “the elements 
are kindlier mixed,” cry always 





‘* Your image at our hearts we bear, 
Green fields of England, everywhere.” 


So too with other parts of life’s environ- 
ment. For some, life means the London 
season alternating with country delights. 
For others, life means just Bethnal Green 
and nothing more, from cradle to grave ; at 
least it would mean that, only there never 
was a cradle, and there will only be a small 
share of a grave. 

It is worth while to go and see “ how the 
other half lives.” Some people do more ; they 
go and live there too. Come and see them 
then, “‘the other half,” and the units who 
have forsaken their proper hemisphere. 

The first thing that strikes one in Bethnal 
Green is the monotony of it all, the utter 
absence of variety. The people are all 
about the same height, a little bent. The 
colour of their clothes is monotonously 
sombre, except on holidays, when they 
blossom out into most amazing hues. The 
houses are all dingy too, for Saint Spring- 
cleaning has few votaries here. The vehicles 
are curiously alike, no dainty equipages, 
but trams and drays succeeding one another 
in an endless procession, varied only by 
innumerable costermongers’ barrows. The 
shops show little variety; here fried fish 
fepose uneasily on their gridirons, like 
S. Lawrence, but, unlike him, can be re- 
leased by any one who owns a halfpenny. 
Next door piles of oranges and tomatoes 
make the only bit of bright colour in the 
“long unlovely street.” Alongside “ my 
uncle” holds sway over piles of forlorn 
garments and nondescript articles of all 
sorts. Then come a public house, fried 
fish again, butcher, baker, fried fish again 
and again. Along the edge of the pavement 
Street-sellers keep watch over their wares, 
fish, fruit, second-hand books; every other 


hand-barrow is laden with shellfish, chiefly 
cockles, which are eaten with more speed 
than elegance off tiny white plates. Every- 
where the cries of the street-vendors, the 
odour of fried fish, everywhere the same 
pinched, prematurely aged faces, the sharp, 
anxious glances, the shrill cockney tones. 
Everywhere the dark, pitiless sky above, 
the struggle of life around, the fierce com- 
petition, the eager striving for place and 
wage, for a hundred are ready to step in 
where one drops out. Everywhere, in the 
background, are the two beckoning spectres, 
starvation and the workhouse. 

Now turn to another scene, and I do not 
think you could have a greater contrast, for 
I want you to look, for a moment, at one of 
the great centres of women’s intellectual 
life, and then to see how Cheltenham and 
Bethnal Green have joined hands. 

The Cheltenham Ladies’ College is too 
well known to need any description from 
my pen. What a centre it is of light and 
culture, of young enthusiasm guided towards 
noble aims! How the young lives bud and 
blossom in the sweet, pure atmosphere of 
this garden of womanhood! Can there 
be any link between this favoured spot and 
dreary Bethnal Green, where the factory 
girls walk, six abreast, on their way to and 
from work, their loud coarse voices sounding 
shrilly through the murky air? Yes, there 
is a link, for, where all the faculties of our 
nature are harmoniously exercised, it follows 
that a quickened sympathy will call insist- 
ently for opportunities of service, just as 
the eye that has been trained will look for, 
and will find, beauty everywhere. 

And so it came to pass that in 1889 the 
guild of old and present members of the 
College attained a long wished for oppor- 
tunity, when Mayfield House was opened as 
the scene of their corporate work. 

Bethnal Green Road extends from Shore- 
ditch for about a mile, and, in Victoria Park 
Square, meets three other roads as dreary 
as itself. The Square is quite an oasis in 
the desert, for here we find a large Church, 
the Bethnal Green Museum with its gardens, 
the flourishing University Club in connec- 
tion with Oxford House, and two Women’s 
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Settlements, Mayfield House and S. Mar- 
garet’s. Mayfield is the older of these two Set- 
tlements. When some Oxford ladies offered 
to join forces with those from Cheltenham, 
who were about to settle in Bethnal Green, 
the offer was gladly accepted, and all worked 
harmoniously together till increased numbers 
made separation necessary. Now the Oxford 
ladies live at S. Margaret’s, a stone’s throw 
from their Cheltenham sisters. 

It would take too long to tell of all that 
is done by the residents in these two Settle- 
ments. They are ladies who give themselves 
voluntarily to the work for longer or shorter 
periods, paying from 20s. to 25s. a week 
for board and lodging. The houses can 
accommodate about ten residents each, and 
are nearly always full. 

The ladies have districts to visit in the 
surrounding parishes, they hold Mothers’ 
Meetings, manage Bands of Hope and Girls’ 
Clubs ; they teach in Sunday Schools and 
have Bible-classes for men and women. 
They have classes for nursing and first-aid 
for mothers; cooking and dress-making 
classes, for which the County Council pro- 
vides teachers ; classes for home industries, 
¢.g., woodcarving, brass and ironwork, paint- 
ing and art-needlework. They have classes 
for singing, and elocution, and debating, for 
young pupil teachers and others. Some of 
the ladies give nearly all their time to Charity 
Organisation work; others read to the 
inmates of the workhouse, and visit the 
patients in the hospitals. Forlorn and 
neglected children are gathered in from the 
streets to a weekly class, where the simple 
curriculum includes, “ Needlework, a Bible 
story, hymn-singing, and good romping 
games ;” a pleasant resting-place this for 
many a little pilgrim along life’s rugged 
ways, where he may pause to gather strength 
and courage before setting forth upon what 
we may hope will prove an upward climb. 
At Mayfield House there is another class 
each week, for invalid children who cannot 
goto school. It is a pathetic sight to see 
the hapless little ones, so handicapped at the 
beginning of life’s race, coming on crutches, 
or being drawn in invalid chairs, to what 
must be to them the brightest bit of all the 
week, as they pass in from the dull street 
to the bright, pleasant room and the smil- 
ing faces and kindly words that await them 
there. Who can tell how many lessons the 
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little sufferers learn besides the mysterious 
arts of reading and writing, or what pleasant 
memories they store up to cheer their lonely 
hours? And when it is seen that some- 
thing more is wanted than surgical appli- 
ances and bottles of cod-liver oil, and that 
no cure or lasting improvement can be 
hoped for without purer air, and better 
food and nursing than can be had at home, 
then the case is put into the hands of 
C.O.S. or I.C.A.A.; and some of the Good 
Samaritans, who hide their good deeds under 
cover of these mysterious initials, take pity 
on the wee ones, and spirit them away to 
places of most excellent entertainment, by 
seashore or among country roses, brightest 
spots henceforth in childhood’s memory. 

Many of the S. Margaret’s and Mayfield 
ladies belong to the Christian Social Union, 
and study at the meetings the most press- 
ing questions of the day. They enter into 
the difficulties which are involved in the 
whole question of women’s work, and the 
Head of Mayfield is on the Women’s 
Industrial Central Council. 

Two of the S. Margaret’s ladies manage 
a branch of the Metropolitan Association 
for Befriending Young Servants; others 
help with Children’s Country Holiday work ; 
indeed, the mind is bewildered at the variety 
of work, good, sound work, which is being 
done at the present time. Here the 
children of the Church guilds come to play, 
and the old workhouse women to be enter- 
tained with tea and music, on their “ Sunday 
out.” Here, above all, are two houses 
whence the influence of refined women, 
pure-hearted, single-eyed, radiates into the 
dark places around. Here, on the other hand, 
are home-like communities, where girls, on 
leaving school, full of enthusiasm, yet lacking 
experience, can bereceived, and, though bound 
by no vows, can be sure of finding sympathetic 
guidance, practical training and varied oppor- 
tunities of service. Some stay a few weeks 
merely, others for years. The permanent re- 
sidents are, of course, the most valuable to the 
community ; but, whether the residents stay 
for a longer or a shorter time, one feels sure 
that their lives are the richer for their insight 
into the difficulties of the poor, and the best 
ways of helping them; their lives are the 
nobler for their glimpses of the heroic virtues 
to bé found among the poor and the lessons 
they have learned thereby. 
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CUPID IN THE VILLAGE 





By J. RAMSAY 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. D. M‘CORMICK 





@\ASTNEUK lies in virgin 
Y/ sweetness at the end of a 
wood where the cornfields 
begin. It is only a single 
row of thatched cottages 
with bright whitewashed 
walls, each separated from the road by a 
long narrow strip of garden where the mari- 
gold and wallflower bloom in summer, and 
the prickly gooseberry bushes whistle to the 
wind in winter. Hedges of sweetbriar twined 
with honeysuckle jealously hide these havens 
from the eye of the curious tramp. But 
down at the end next to the wood, sur- 
rounded by heaps of cinders and rusty iron, 
the smithy, like a shameless prodigal, lies 
naked to every eye—grim, black, and with 
red tiles on its roof. To the youngsters it 
is the awesome presence in their midst—the 
home of the ghosts and evil spirits. On a 
belief in these, together with the shorter cate- 
chism, Eastneuk theology is based. When 
the minister talks of hell from the pulpit on 
Sundays, the Eastneuk villager knows exactly 
what is meant, for he just imagines a land 
covered with smithies, inhabited by goblins, 
overhung by the black shadows of souchin’ 
pine trees. And he shudders and feels 
edified. 

Naturally the smith was clad in some of the 
uncanny mysteries of his workshop. Young 
Sawnie—Auld Sawnie had just gone to his 
fathers before I can remember anything about 
Eastneuk affairs—was a black, bearded, 
brawny Vulcan. Coming home from school 
in the twilight, we saw him moving about in 
the red glare of his forge, his face shining like 
burnished copper, his body scarcely visible in 
the shadows; or we only heard the deafening 
clanks of his sledge-hammer, and saw the red 
metal splutter on his anvil. Then our hearts 
failed us, and we took to our heels. The 
going up to the swing door of the smithy 
and looking boldly in, was a stage in the 
mental development of the youth of East- 
neuk. It was their first attempt to examine 
Satan. When their impudence enabled them 
to laugh at the smithy, their reason began to 
busy itself with the shorter catechism. 





Young Sawnie, like most of the dreaded 
things in life, was unworthy of his reputa- 
tion. He was a bachelor, and the village 
said that he remained so simply because he 
had not “the pluck tae spier.” As a matter 
of fact, the village was right. Some two 
years before this time, “Coulert Hill,” the 
largest farmer in the parish, had changed his 
cook, and shortly after she came, Sawnie had 
met her ata dance. She had danced with 
him early in the evening, but he could not 
muster courage to ask her to dance again. 
He could not keep his eyes off her, however ; 
his breath flapped in his throat as her gown 
flapped in the reels. The world had changed 
to him between entering and leaving that 
barn. He left early, and every now and 
again, as he crossed the fields on his way 
home, he threw up his head, and said audibly, 
“It’s ominous ; ay, it’s ominous.” 

Thenceforward, Coulert Hill was Sawnie’s 
sacred place—a sacred place, however, which 
he dared not approach. He walked up to 
the end of the village and looked across to 
its well-stocked stackyards and cowled chim- 
neys. But the love of Mysie had put fear in 
the heart of the smith. The cook was an 
awe-inspiring goddess. 

By-and-by certain tales were told by the 
gossips. Mysic was a fickle flirt. Sawnie saw 
the Eastneuk housewives shake their heads 
and turn up their noses over Mysie’s name. 
There was chaos within him. The austerities 
of the shorter catechism and the love of the 
man wrestled in his heart, and neither win- 
ning, came to a truce. He made up his 
mind that he was “ out o’ the runnin’” for 
*“‘Coulert Hill’s” cook—whether she was 
good, bad, or indifferent, he would not say. 
He had no further dealings with her, except 
when he stole looks at her in the kirk. 
Sometimes she caught him and smiled. 
Then his interest in the sermon became 
intense. 

“That smile’s nae frae the heart,” he 
would say. “Catch me being trachled in 
her wiver’s-wab !” 

One day he heard that Mysie had rejected 
the Coulert Hill foreman, and before the 


** We heard the deafening clanks of his sledge-hammer” 


week’s end another swain had met with a 
similar fate. The tales of rejected addresses 
multiplied, until it seemed as though the 
whole youth of the parish had been at 
Mysie’s feet, and had been turned away 
aching. Sawnie then joined the majority. 

“Ech! Wisn’t I a wise man!” he solilo- 
quised. 

In the marriage market of Eastneuk, with 
its narrow bounds, such tempting of Cupid 
had never been known, and when it was 
found that Mysie’s refusals were really meant, 
the village began to believe that God had 
made her to mate with “some blackgai:d or 
anither.” In the second year of Mysie’s 


“« 


servitude at Coulert Hill the village laughed 
and revised its opinions. 

It was a very warm day, and the last acres 
of standing corn were being cut. ‘ Coulert 
Hill” wanted a cart-wheel bound, and Sawnie 
came in from his harvesting to do it. But 
he was lazy. In the sun, the thermometer was 
far above 100°, and there was no coolness 
in the shadows of the smithy. Besides, there 
was something the matter with the world 
outside. The shrill rattle of the reaping 
machines, the voices and laughter of the 
reapers, the intermittent chirrups of the birds 
half-dozing in the firs, the blaze of the sun 
on the yellow fields and browning woods, 





** Ye're awfu’ lazy, Sawnie. Ye widna’ mak’ a good doctor” 


made the smith feel as though a fiddle chord 
were twanging in him. He had taken out 
the old sack blocking a square hole that had 
once been a window looking across the fields 
at the back of the smithy, and sat yawning 
on a bench, lazily dreaming of arcadias. A 
gate creaked and the smith started. 

Whilst he was dreaming, Mysie was coming 
down the dusty road, bending under two 
heavy pails hanging from either end of a bar 
of wood lying across her shoulders. She was 
bringing the afternoon refreshments to the 
reapers. She was attired in a light summer 
print, from which the sun blazed, and a 
heavy-headed red poppy nodded from the 
bandof herbroad sun-bonnet. Her merryeyes 


were truly those of a breaker of the hearts 
of men. In kneeling before her, the rustics 
of Eastneuk parish surely had done a human 
thing. Entering the field hehind the smithy, 
she laid down her heavy pails and rested 
over the gate within a few yards of the smith. 
He could hear the only half-articulate words 
of the ditty which she hummed. 

“ Hech! I maun work,” sighed the smith, 
and slid noiselessly down from his seat. He 
yawned, stretched himself, and returned as 
noiselessly to the window as he had left it. 

Meanwhile Mysie had taken up a reaping 
hook and was slashing at the tall grass and 
flowers that grew by the gate. 

“The limmer! Wha wid think it!” 
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Swish! The poppies nodded and fell. But 
he did not heed the wanton destruction of 
their graceful crimson tops. She was more 
graceful than the poppies. 

“ Ay, the limmer! But I maun turn tae 
that job.” 

Swish! Swish! The cornflowers drooped 
and disappeared ; but she was prettier than 
the cornflowers. 

‘* Ech! She’s bonny—but sic a jaud. Men 
or flowers—it’s a’ ane! But I maun work.” 

Yet he remained there. To think of dis- 
turbing her was impossible. A gasp of pain 
broke the spell which bound him, and before 
he knew what he had done, his head was out 
through the hole and he had called : 

“Mysie! Mysie! fat’s the maitter?” 

She came fluttering up to him holding out 
a hand from which blood trickled. He saw 
that she had gashed two of her fingers. A 
pail of water lay beside him, and without fear 
or awkwardness he led the injured member 
through the hole and bathed it. Only gra- 
dually did he remember who was looking 
through upon him. 

‘¢ Serves her richt! ” he whispered to him- 
self. ‘“ Mony a man’s heart has she made 
bleed, an’ fou shud she nae cut her ain 
fingers.” 

Yet he was afraid to look up ; and she had 
not spoken a word. She handed him a rag 
to bind the wounds, and he caught a glimpse 
of her face, framed by the sooty sides of the 
window, and backed by the clear azure of the 
sky. The reaping machine rattled as though 
it had gone mad. He heard a wild whirl of 
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reapers’ voices and laughter. The sheaves 
rustled as though they were village gossips 
charged with unpublished news. 

“‘ Sawnie, ye feel!” Thus he admonished 
himself. 

Slowly he twisted and twined the bandage. 
In a moment the last knot would be made 
and the hand be withdrawn. 

“ Pull yersel’ thegither, man. 
lached at the pairish.” 

It was painful to part with that hand. He 
would like to toy with it forever. 

“ Ye’re awfu’ lazy, Sawnie. Ye widna’ mak’ 
a good doctor.” 

Almost savagely he tied that last knot. 
But in an instant the savagery was out of 
him. The hand still lay on his knee. Again 
he saw the face in the sooty frame. Whether 
he lifted the maimed fingers, or whether they 
rose of their own accord to his lips, he never 
knew, but through a whole orchestra of con- 
fused twangings he heard a sweet voice: 

‘‘ Man, wisna’ that kiss wastit on cloots, 
Sawnie ?” 

Red lips invited him. Ah! that mad 
reaping machine and busy-body sheaves ! 

“ Eh, Sawnie, but the twa year I hae waitit 
for this hae been awfu’, awfu’ lang.” 

“Eh! Ye’ve been waitin’ this twa year? 
Och, och, Mysie! But fou were ye nae mair 
expleecit in yer conduc’, ooman ?” 

The music on the earth drowned further 
words. That night Eastneuk laughed over its 
supper, and it rose next morning under the 
impression that it had been launched into a 
new dispensation. 


She has 
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First Sunday 


Genesis xlv. 1-15 and John xxi. 1-14 


shared with the 

other apostles the privilege 

of seeing several of the ap- 

pearances of the risen Lord 

during the forty days; but 

in one of them he played a 

conspicuous part. This took place at the 


Sea of Galilee, and the scene is described 
with great fulness in the last chapter of his 
own gospel. 

There hangs over this story an air of 
mystery. Indeed, some of the details have, 
at first sight, the appearance of irrelevance, 
if not of mystification. This, however, is no 
rare occurrence in this gospel. One of the 
peculiarities of St. John as a writer is, that 
now and then he puts down, with an air of 
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simplicity, sentences which appear to have 
nothing in them at all, or at all events nothing 
relevant to the occasion. But, as the reader, 
after repeated trials, is turning away in dis- 
appointment and, perhaps, a kind of resent- 
ment, suddenly, from a sharp angle of vision, 
something flashes out on him and, turning 
back, he discovers it to be a clue by which he is 
guided into spacious treasuries of truth, where 
the difficulty is not that there is no meaning, 
but that the meaning is too manifold. 

In the present case the key seems to lie 
in the word “showed,” which occurs twice 
in the opening verse—“ After these things 
Jesus showed Himself again to the disciples 
at the Sea of Tiberias; and on this wise 
showed He Himself.” In Greek this is a 
striking word and apparently conveys more 
than that He made Himself visible: it means 
that He made a fresh revelation of Himself 
to them, showing Himself in ‘a new light or 
in a new character. They saw on this occa- 


sion in their risen Lord traits which were 
peculiarly fascinating and impressive. 

One of these was a trait of tender hu- 
manity—His attachment to the scenes of 
His earthly experiences. 

The disciples had themselves returned to 
Galilee from the south with a delightful sense 


of coming home. Probably to their pro- 
vincial minds Jerusalem had always been 
formidable. Its pride repelled them, its 
Sadducean coldness and Pharisaic formalism 
chilled them to the bone. During their last 
visit this repulsion had reached a climax, for 
their feelings had been put under an exces- 
sive strain, and their days and nights had 
passed in excitement and horror. At last, 
indeed, a great light had burst forth upon 
them in the resurrection of their Lord ; but 
as yet it was a light which dazzled even more 
than it cheered ; and their hearts craved for 
solitude, that they might collect themselves 
and consider what was the drift of their 
strange experiences. Now they were back 
in Galilee and standing on the shore of the 
Lake, the scene of their accustomed adven- 
tures in former days. There were the moun- 
tains and the blue waters; there were the 
boats and nets of their relatives, which had 
once been their own ; the old feelings sud- 
denly awoke in them, and, when Peter, who 
felt these most keenly, said, ‘I go a-fishing,” 
they were all ready to chime in, ‘We also go 
with thee.” Soon they were afloat, with the 


sails throbbing above their heads, the water 
rushing beneath the keel, and the fresh breeze 
blowing all doubts away out of their brains. 

But Jesus had preceded them to Galilee. 
So the angel told the holy women at the 
sepulchre—* Go your way, tell His disciples 
and Peter, that He goeth before you into — 
Galilee.” This no doubt was partly due to 
the fact that the majority of His adherents 
belonged to the northern province, and He 
intended to show Himself to them alive, as 
He subsequently did on the mountain where 
He had appointed them. But there was 
another reason. In some respects the risen 
Christ was altered; the form of His humanity 
and the mode of His movements from place 
to place are enveloped in mystery. But one 
exceedingly human trait appears to be un- 
mistakable ; He displayed a marked predi- 
lection for the spots which had been the 
scenes of His former activity. To Him 
Jerusalem had been intensely dear, whatever 
it was to the disciples, and He lingered in it, 
instructing the apostles at the very last to 
begin the evangelization of the world there. 
Bethany, where Mary, Martha and Lazarus 
lived, had been to him an earthly home, and 
He led out His disciples at the last as far as 
Bethany, and there He took His parting look 
of the world. But Galilee seems to have 
been the chief scene of His forty days’ so- 
journ. It was the country of His childhood 
and youth ; and in it had been achieved His 
earthly successes. The Sea of Galilee espe- 
cially had been the centre of His ministry. 
There He had called His disciples ; He had 
preached out of the boat on its shore; He 
had moved backwards and forwards from one 
side of it to another on His journeys ; on its 
surface He had walked to the rescue of His 
disciples by night ; within sight of it He had 
been followed by enthusiastic and thankful 
multitudes. Long it had been the focus of 
His thoughts and feelings ; and now it draws 
Him back. 

This shows how human He was even in 
His resurrected state ; and it brings Him near 
tous. This clinging to the past is charac- 
teristic of human nature; however far we may 
wander, our hearts turn fondly to the scenes 
of former experiences—to the home of our 
childhood, to the spots where we have loved, 
triumphed and suffered. Nosentiments are 
more sacred than these; if we completely 
yielded to them, they might bring us to Jesus. 
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May we not, besides, justly interpret His 
return to these scenes as a proof that the 
departed still retain an interest in the world 
to which they have belonged? Even the 
beatific vision will not blot out of the memory 
the charities of this earth. Heaven and earth 
may be far more alike than is supposed. 


Second Sunday 


Read Psalm civ. and Luke xv. 


ANOTHER light in which Jesus revealed Him- 
self to the disciples on this occasion was as 
the Providence of their lives. 

In spite of the eagerness with which they 
had assayed the fisherman’s life again, yet 
that night they caught nothing. It looked 
as if their hands had lost their cunning. But 
this disappointment gave Jesus His oppor- 
tunity. It was against the background of 
their failure that the divineness of His fore- 
sight shone out. So it is often. Many aman 
has been prepared for the visit of Christ by 
the ruin of his schemes and the break down 
of his hopes. If it had always gone well with 
us, if the world had been entirely to our 
liking, and we had got everything our own 
way, we might never have felt any need of 
Him. But, when we had toiled all night and 
taken nothing, and were returning worn-out 
and weary in the empty boat, there He was 
on the shore with assistance ready. And 
surely it is better to lose all and wih Him 
than to be so satisfied with our own success 
as to forget the heavenly inheritance. 

As soon as Jesus took the oversight of 
their operations, and they cast out the net 
where He indicated, their labour, which had 
all night been so bootless, immediately be- 
came brilliantly profitable: they secured a 
take of a hundred and fifty and three, all 
large fishes ; and, for all there were so many, 
yet was not the net broken. If God comes 
near in the crisis of disappointment, surely 
also He is present in the hour of success. It 
is through His blessing that any labour of 
ours is profitable. It would be a shame if 
it were only through privation we could be 
affected, and if we had no perception of the 
divine hand in the gifts of life. 

Jesus did not, however, merely give them 
abundance of fish and then leave them to 
enjoy what they had taken. When they came 
ashore, they found a fire with fish laid thereon, 
and bread. Commentators have puzzled over 
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the question where these came from. Did 
angels bring them? or did Jesus create 
them? or did He buy them, or beg them 
from friends on shore? What does it matter? 
It is enough that He provided them, as the 
fisherman’s wife has a fire ready to warm her 
husband, along with the other comforts he 
requires, when he returns from his cold night’s 
toil. What a practical, homely Christ! 
He does not allow those who look to Him to 
lack any good thing. He is the Saviour of 
the body no less than of the soul. Godliness 
has the promise of the life which now is as 
well as of that which is to come. 

He invited them to bring of the fish which 
they had caught to furnish the meal more 
sumptuously. Then, assuming the place of 
entertainer, He made them all sit down and 
with His own hands distributed amongst 
them the blessings provided. 

It is very probable that these proceedings 
had a special bearing on the circumstances 
of the disciples at the time. Long before 
this, when He was calling them first to be 
His disciples, and they were naturally 
troubled about where support for themselves 
and their families was to come from, He 
taught them by a similar miracle how confi- 
dently they might depend on Him, whilst 
engaged in His service. But at this crisis the 
lesson required to be taught over again. 
Hitherto He had Himself been with them, 
and His popularity had insured them against 
want; for those who had received His miracu- 
lous aid ministered to Him of their substance, 
and the bag, which Judas carried, if seldom 
overflowing, was never empty. Now, how- 
ever, when He was away, would not the stream 
of supplies run dry? Very soon they were 
to be sent forth into all the world to preach 
the gospel ; and they needed the assurance 
that their daily bread would not fail. So 
Jesus had once more to show them that all 
the resources of the world belonged to 
Him. 

While, however, He had this special end 
in view, we can, besides, say, in general, that 
the réle thoroughly suited Him. He de- 
lighted, when in the midst of His own, to be 
the Entertainer. It is astonishing in His life 
to note how often He was present at feasting, 
and how frequently in His teaching He made 
use of images borrowed from this section of 
human life. “The Son of Man came eating 
and drinking.” He appreciated the uniting 
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and sweetening power of hospitality ; and He 
thereby left to His followers an example which 
they have been slow to learn. Hospitality is 
a Christian virtue, and it is one of the most 
effective modes of evangelization. Few efforts 
for the good of others, are more fitted to be 
effective than when Christian men and women 
of standing invite to their tables the young 
and the humble who see there the culture 
and the charm of a Christian home. 

But there was more in His love of the 
entertainer’s place. It was the expres- 
sion of a nature conscious of its ability to 
distribute. He felt Himself full of what was 
needed to satisfy and enrich the world. It 
is not for nothing that in the chief sacra- 
ment of His church He shows Himself to 
all the ages in this character. In the Lord’s 
Supper He is the entertainer. And whom 
does He invite? He follows His own maxim: 
*“ When thou makest a dinner or a supper, 
call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither 
thy kinsmen, nor thy’ rich neighbours, lest 
they also bid thee again, and a recompense 
be made thee; but, when thou makest a 
feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind ; and thou shalt be blessed ; for 
they cannot recompense thee.” Such are 
His guests—‘‘ This Man receiveth sinners 
and eateth with them.” 


Third Sunday 
Read Psalm ii. and z Corinthians ii. 


BerorE looking at the other ways in which 
Jesus revealed Himself on this occasion, we 
may pause to mark what impression He was 
making on the disciples. The effectiveness 
of a revelation depends on the apprehension 
of it in the minds of those to whom it is ad- 
dressed no less than on its intrinsic import- 
ance. 

At first the disciples did not recognise at 
all with whom they had to do—*“ Jesus stood 
on the shore, but the disciples knew not 
that it was Jesus.” It was in the grey of the 
morning that He appeared ; and the imper- 
fect light may have had something to do with 
this. But no doubt, also, their-work- ab- 
sorbed them. Had they been assembled for 
prayer in an upper room, or had it been the 
Sabbath, they might have recognised Him at 
once; but they did not expect Him to visit 
them when they were engaged in business. 
The week-day Christ is not so easily recog- 


nised as the Sabbath-day Christ. On the 
sacred day we go to His house for the pur- 
pose of meeting Him, and we put on our 
Sabbath clothes for the interview ; but, if He 
meets us when we are in our work-a-day 
dress, if He is standing by whilst we drive 
our bargains, or if He comes into our homes 
in the hours of social mirth—and He does 
all these things—we are probably unprepared. 
and let Him pass unnoticed. 

In the kind question, “ Children, have ye 
any meat?” or at least in the order to cast 
the net on the right side of the ship, they 
might surely have recognised Him. But I 
have been told by a friend well acquainted 
with the sea that it is sometimes possible for 
one standing on the shore to detect by a 
peculiar ripple on the surface of the water 
the presence of fish at a spot where those 
on the water see no indication. This may’ 
have prevented them from suspecting any- 
thing more than the hint of a shrewd 
observer. 

It was only when the miraculous haul 
filled the net, recalling an early experience 
of the same kind, that the truth flashed 
through the mind of St. John; and, after 
casting a single reassuring look landwards, 
he whispered to St. Peter, “It is the Lord.” 
It only required a glance to satisfy Peter; 
and, hastily drawing on an upper garment, 
that he might not appear before the Lord in 
unbecoming guise, he sprang into the water 
and swam ashore, leaving boat, fish, comrades, 
and everything behind. 

The entire scene is eminently characteristic. 
It was St. John, the man of affection and 
insight, who discerned Christ first; it was 
St. Peter, the man of passion and energy, 
who reached Him first. Each was before 
the other in one respect ; and both were the 
leaders of the rest. 

It isa picture of the Church’s life in all 
times. Believers are not all alike gifted, but 
all belong to the one body and are intended 
-to serve it with their different powers. There 
are outstanding men needed to be leaders, 
and these possess diverse qualifications. 
Some are the eyes of the body—these are 
the Johns. Others are its hands and feet— 
these are the Peters. The highest function 
is that of the Johns—they are the seers to 
apprehend new revelations, to point out the 
divine in common life, to discern the new 
path along which Christ is moving and call- 
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ing the Church to follow. But only second 
in importance are the Peters—the men of 
enterprise and action, who advance in front 
of the ship and show the way. They lean 
on the Johns, being indebted to them for 
eyes ; but the Johns are also dependent on 
them, as the national poet, who has struck 
out the note of liberty and made it vibrate 
in every heart, has to wait for the practical 
statesman or general who will arise to embody 
his dreams in deeds. Happy is the Church 
when there are vouchsafed to her leaders of 
both sorts ; she is happiest when she possesses 
them together, united in friendship as were 
John and Peter then, or as at the Reformation 
were Melancthon and Luther. 

The rest of those in the boat followed, 
dragging the full net to the shore, where 
they shared the privileges of the leaders. 
*‘ And none of the disciples durst ask Him, 
Who art Thou? knowing that it was the 
Lord.” Apparently there was a difference 
in His appearance which might have justified 
sucha question, but the evidence of the scene 
as awhole, and the impression of His presence, 
were too strong to leave room for any objec- 
tions. Even Thomas, the doubter, who was 


one of the group of seven, was convinced. 
To us, who walk by faith and not by sight, 


the evidence of religion can never be such 
as to make doubt absolutely impossible, but 
it is often strong enough to exclude reason- 
able doubt. There must be few who cannot 
remember some incidents in their own ex- 
perience which produced an overwhelming 
impression of God, such as a marvellous 
escape from danger, or the recovery of a 
relative from the jaws of death, or a deliver- 
ance from what seemed a fatal business 
difficulty, or the unexpected opening up of 
a path to usefulness and honour. There 
are many such incidents which inevitably 
produce on a healthy mind the impression 
of a presiding Providence. Others may 
debate whether the thing cannot be explained 
by natural causes, but the man whose secret 
it is cannot ask : he carries it through life as 
a token of the divine love and care, and, as 
often as he recalls it, he says, “It is the 
Lord.” Far stronger still, however, is the 
conviction springing out of a lifelong walk 
with Christ. Outsiders may venture to ex- 
plain this away, attributing to the man’s own 
fineness of natural disposition the holiness 
by which he is distinguished; but he who 
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knows what he is in himself, and what grace 
has done for him, is as certain as he is of his 
Own existence that “it is the Lord.” 


Fourth Sunday 
Read Psalm cxxxix. 1-12 and John xxi. 15-22 


A THIRD peculiarity of Christ revealed on 
this occasion was the absoluteness of His 
claim on the love and loyalty of His 
followers. 

This of course came out most conspicu- 
ously in the noted scene when He thrice 
asked St. Peter, “ Lovest thou me?” which, 
however, we must here pass by. But it 
came out also in a subsequent scene in 
which St. John was directly involved. After 
restoring St. Peter to his apostolic position, 
Jesus said to him, “Follow me,” and 
apparently moved away from the rest of the 
group. In obedience to this command St. 
Peter followed, and, without receiving a 
command, St. John did the same. St. 
Peter, hearing St. John’s steps behind him, 
turned and said to Jesus, “ And what shall 
this man do?” or, more simply, ‘‘ And what 
of this man?” 

The motive of this question has been 
much discussed. Some have ascribed it to 
irritation, as if St. Peter objected to his ééte- 
a-téte with the Saviour being disturbed by 
the intrusion of a third party. Others have 
assumed the very oppcsite motive—that it 
was out of brotherly regard for St. John’s 
welfare that he spoke. Jesus had just in- 
timated to himself, under the veil of a figure 
of speech, by what death he should glorify 
God; and vaguely, at least, he had under- 
stood the warning. Now he asks, What of 
my friend? Is he, too, to die the martyr’s 
death ? 

That there was in the question an allusion 
to St. John’s future is manifest from the 
answer. Yet the motive was a more subtle 
one. The close dealing with his conscience, 
when Christ asked, “ Lovest thou me?” 
had been painful in the extreme to St. Peter. 
Yet Jesus was now walking him away by 
himself; and for what purpose? Was it to 
press him with still more home-coming ques- 
tion, too sacred for the rest to hear? St. 
Peter was afraid of it; and his turning round 
to St. John, to put the question about his 
future, was an attempt to draw him into the 
colloquy ; for a third party in a conversation 
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acts as a screen to keep off too searching 
and personal topics. So he asked an idle 
question, apparently in anxiety about the 
fortunes of his friend, but really for the 
purpose of -escaping too close contact with 
Jesus. 

Thus almost unawares does the mind 
often try to avoid Christ, when He is coming 
near the conscience. At the well of Sychar, 
when our Lord was probing the conscience 
of the Samaritan woman, she attempted to 
divert the drift of the conversation by raising 
an ecclesiastical discussion— Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain, and ye say that 
Jerusalem is the place where men ought to 
worship.” This was a subject on which 
logic might have been chopped for ever, and, 
during the operation, what directly concerned 
her would have dropped out of sight. And 
similarly, when conversation threatens to 
approach personal religion, people will, if 
they are allowed, drift off to questions of 
the idly curious kind. Even in their own 
minds men put up such themes to shield 
themselves from the pressure of the claims 
of Christ. There are always afloat in the 
atmosphere of public discussion problems 
which can be used for this purpose. Dar- 
winism, the Higher Criticism, Future Punish- 
ment, or the like—a man will puzzle about 
one of these and imagine he is studying re- 
ligion, when in reality he is using his diffi- 
culties as an excuse for refusing to come to 
close quarters with Christ and obey the voice 
of the Holiest. It is possible to have a great 
deal to do with the outside of religion and 
to enjoy religious services in which we form 
part of the multitude, while we carefully avoid 
meeting with God in secret and would dread 
the full light of omniscience turned upon our 
conduct. 

In spite of St. Peter’s headlong rush 
through the water to get to Jesus, he was far 
from being as confidential with Him as St. 
John; for the close and lonely intercourse 
which he was shirking would have been to 
St. John the height of enjoyment. 


Fitth Sunday 
Read Job i. and Matthew vi. 1-17 


On this occasion Jesus manifested His au- 
thority over His disciples, assigning to each 
ais own work and his own destiny. 

He met the idle question of the disciple 
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with a sharp rebuke—* What is that to thee? 
Follow thou me.” He was offended at 
Peter’s levity. The questions put to the 
backslider about his love ought to have 
driven him in upon himself and made him 
sober and silent ; but, instead of being thus 
absorbed, he was starting curious inquiries 
about things with which he had nothing to 
do. 

“There are two great vanities in man,” 
says a deep student of human nature, “with 
respect to knowledge—the one a neglect to 
know what it is our duty to know, and the 
other a curiosity to know what it does not 
belong to us to know.” And in no other 
sphere is this so true as in religion. At 
those solemn moments when Christ is dis- 
tinctly calling and a decisive step which 
would change the whole course of the life is 
possible, how common it is, instead of reply- 
ing simply and honestly, to turn round and 
ask, “ What are others doing? What would 
my neighbours say?” When opportunities 
of usefulness arise and Providence is invit- 
ing us to seize them, what do we say? is it, 
“ Here am I, send me,” or is it, ‘* What are 
others going todo?” In giving, for example, 
to schemes for the spread of the gospel 
or for the amelioration of the world, how 
rare is it to ask simply, ** What can I give? 
How much would God wish me to give? 
What ought one blessed as much as I have 
been to give?” but how common to look 
round and ask, ‘* What are others giving ?” 
Thus measuring ourselves by ourselves and 
comparing ourselves among ourselves, we 
are not wise. Our whole experience is 
stunted by this habit of asking what others 
are going to do. ‘“ What is that to thee? 
Follow thou me.” 

The reference to St. John’s future in the 
words, “If I will that he tarry till I come,” 
may contain a hint that the apostle whom 
Jesus loved was to be long spared and to 
escape the martyrdom destined for St. Peter, 
but the only thing which the words ex- 
pressly imply is, that St. John’s destiny was 
not the affair of St. Peter, but was taken by 
Jesus into His own hand. 

This saying has been quoted as a proof 
that Jesus expected His second coming to 
take place soon, as His early followers ex- 
pected it in their own lifetime; and it is 
added that events disappointed His expecta- 
tion, as theirs is usually reckoned a weak- 
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ness. But'the weakness lies elsewhere. The 
attitude of the apostolic Church was the 
right one—the attitude of a servant on the 
watch, not knowing at what hour his lord 
may come. The date of Christ’s coming 
depends on the faithfulness and success 
of the Church. He might have come even 
in the lifetime of His first disciples, had 
the faithfulness of the Church been per- 
fect. 

It is another illustration of how much 
easier idle curiosity is to the human mind 
than either accurate knowledge or plain duty, 
that in consequence of this saying the 
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rumour spread that St. John should not die. 
It not only did so at the time, but lasted 
long. It was said that, though buried, he 
was not dead, but only asleep; and St. 
Augustine mentions persons in his day who 
alleged that they had seen the earth moving 
above his grave. Indeed, down almost to 
our own time, the same superstition has re- 
appeared every now and then in one gro- 
tesque form after another. But the evange- 
list expressly emphasises the fact that Jesus 
did not say, he was not to die, but, “ If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?” 


COWS IN THE MEADOW 


When springing meads are freshly dight, 

And trees new-leaved throw scarce a shadow, 
The green earth shows no fairer sight 

Than soft-eyed kine and blowing meadow. 
Too calm for care, too slow for mirth, 

Amid the shower, amid the gleam, 

The great mild mother-creatures seem 
Half-waking forms o° the dreamy earth. 


And down the pathway through the grass 
To school the merry children pass, 
Singing a rhyme in the April morns, 
How—tThere’s red for the furrows, and white for the daisies, 
Brown eyes for the brooks, for the trees crumpled horns! 


When quivering leaves make leaves of light 
And both the sward beneath them dapple, 
When may boughs cream in curdling white, 
And strawberry-cream doth flush the apple, 
The great mild mother-creatures lie, 
And grow, in absence of the sun, 
One with the moon and stars, and one 
With silvery cloud and hushed dark sky. 


And down: the pathway through the grass 
To school the merry children pass, 
Singing a rhyme in the morns of June, 
How—tThere’s white for the cloudlets, and black for the darkness, 
And two polished horns for the sweet sickle moon. 


Vipa Briss. 














(The property of the llon. the Lord Provost of Glasgow, Sir James Bell, Bart.) 
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MR. HENRY 


By Mrs. 


~y HILE we are sorrowing greatly 

}}) that Mr. Henry Moore 

should have gone from 

among us, little past the 

prime of life, and when we 

might have hoped to see 

him here for many years yet, a few recollec- 

tions may be interesting from one who did 

not know him well, but enough to be im- 

pressed by his strong and interesting per- 
sonality. 

Three years ago he was staying in a lovely 
place in the Scotch Highlands, where a party 
of us shared for some weeks his pleasant 
society. I remember well how he revelled 
in the beauty. I recall his enthusiasm 
over the rainbows that used to stretch in 
the changeful weather from mountain to 
mountain across the beautiful great loch by 
which we dwelt. We had playful rivalries 


returning from our separate expeditions, as 
to which of us had seen the most exquisite. 
Once I spoke of “the wonderful white 


water” beside the dark hills. He turned 
sharply on me. ‘Never call water white, 
there is nothing white in nature.” 

He had amusing stories to tell of the 
many great people he had met ; of the hope- 
less ignorance of royal folk ; of the eminent 
statesman who came up to him eagerly and 
said, “‘ Mr. Moore, till I saw your paintings, 
I never knew the sea possessed so many 
shades of colour. I thought it was just 
green or blue.” He asked us if this story 
showed the great man’s genuine want of ob- 
servation, or was it simulated, diplomatist 
fashion, to flatter the painter ? 

One morning when heavy showers threat- 
ened and sometimes came down, I had 
started out to follow some fishermen friends 
and learn how they were succeeding, and I 
came unexpectedly, beside a rocky stream, 
upon Mr. Moore, damp and dispirited, un- 
successful with the wily trout. “Oh!” he 
exclaimed on seeing me, “I am so unfortu- 
nate, I have caught nothing, lost my best 
fly, and, to crown all, I am starving, for my 
lunch has fallen into the water and floated 
away.” I begged him at once to take some 
of mine, and knowing an old saw-mill close 
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by, I lured him into it out of the rain, and 
there we sat on the logs halving all that was 
in my wallet. Sheltered and fed, his spirit 
revived and for a long delightful time he 
chatted, telling me stories from his life. As 
I listened I realised over again how some 
one has said, that “genius is the capacity 
for taking pains.” Not by sudden flight, or 
happy luck, are our leaders and teachers 
where they are, but by patient, persistent 
effort. Mr. Moore was suffering from rheu- 
matism. Often and often to paint his won- 
derful seas, he had sat beside them till the 
rising tide was washing over him. He told 
me of a day once, when he had only been 
able to steady his easel in the moving water 
by tying it to a great slaty rock, and only 
saved his picture by a spring at the last, 
when the waves were nearly over it. He 
also still felt the effects of sunstroke from 
exposure to the heat, painting in Egypt. 
He spoke of the family of artists to which 
he belonged : his father, and I think four of 
his brothers were artists. He dwelt with 
immense sadness on the loss of his brother 
Collingham, and called him the best painter 
of them all. He said he had been simply 
murdered by the dishonest builder, for after 
the brother’s death from blood poisoning, an 
open sewer was discovered under his studio. 

He described to me one of his triumphs 
over the sea. Late one autumn he was stay- 
ing in the north of England, when a tre- 
mendous storm arose and raged. He said 
to himself it was absolutely imperative he 
should see the sea under influence of this 
storm. Speedily he found from “ Bradshaw ” 
the nearest point at which a railway line 
touched the shore—at Seascale in Cumber- 
land. At once he started, and reached the 
spot in the dark, but sure enough, beside 
the little sea-side inn the storm still thun- 
dered. Next morning it continued ; he stood 
at the window and watched the raging water, 
and out in the storm a small vessel battled 
with the wind. The landlord was standing 
with him, but moved away about his busi- 
ness. Prestntly Mr. Moore called out that 
the ship had changed her course, and was 
heading in a different direction. “Oh!” 
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shouted the man, “if she has done that she 
«must go ashore before long,” and he named 
‘the probable spot, some miles north. In 
little more time than it takes to write it, Mr. 
Moore was driving in the landlord’s gig in 
‘the direction pointed out. He said he 
should never forget how the pebbles and 
-salt spray on that coast road, driven by the 
fierce north wind, cut against his face, but 
the did exactly what he desired, arrived as 
‘the ill-fated vessel drove on shore, and from 
that scene originated one of his most suc- 
«cessful pictures. What better example could 


we have that the successful man is the man 
who acts resolutely at the right moment? 
Mr. Moore wrote his name for me in a little 
book of mottoes which I keep. His 
daughter was delighted with the words that 
chanced to be opposite her father’s name, 
“That is indeed true for him,” she said. 
They came from “ Romola ” and are these: . 
*¢ Tf there’s hot metal on the anvil, I lose no 
time before I strike ; but I don’t spend good 
hours in tinkling on cold iron, or in standing 
on the pavement as thou do’st, Goro, with 
snout upward, like a pig under an oak-tree.” 


“HUMPBACKING” IN THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS 
By F. T. BULLEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


mi ASTERS of vessels engaged 

~ in the South Sea whale 

fishery have of necessity a 

very large amount of lati- 

tude allowed them as to 

when, how, or where they 

shall procure their valuable freight. Of 


necessity, because the whales of temperate 
waters, unlike the gigantic mysticete of the 
Arctic regions, are not confined to compara- 
tively narrow seas, but range the wide world 
“over, wherever their food can be obtained. 
It was in consequence of a change of 
haunt on the part of the sperm whale that 
the South Seaman Sfilendid, in which I was 
fourth mate, was fixed to spend a season in 
the Vauvau group of the Friendly Islands. 
The captain was quite disgusted at our ill- 
success during the past six months, and 
having heard equally discouraging reports 
‘from other whalers we had spoken, deter- 
‘mined to try whether something better could 
mot be done among the Humpbacks about 
‘these beautiful islands. The Humpback is 
-a rorqual—Balena Gibbosa of the natural- 
\ists—and attains a large size, though inferior 
ito the. great “ Right” whales of Greenland. 
‘The quality of the oil is much higher, being 
‘little inferior to that obtained from the sperm 
‘whale, while the additional advantage of 
‘yielding baleen, or whalebone, is possessed 
'by this species. The great drawback to the 
‘capture of this cetacean is his marvellous 


agility. No whaleman, in his right mind, 
ever attempts to strike one in the open sea. 
Whenever such a mistake has been com- 
mitted, a very few moments has sufficed 
to lose the whole of the boat’s line (300 
fathoms) and the harpoon, and thanksgivings 
have arisen that the fishermen were so soon 
rid of such a vigorous leviathan. At the 
calving season, however, the gravid cows seek 
shallow waters and sheltered bays for the 
purpose of bringing forth their young, instinct 
teaching them that there they will be safe 
for the time of their distress from their 
natural enemies. Of course the whalemen 
early discovered this interesting fact, and 
have often turned it to the most profitable 
account. Either just before or soon after 
parturition the cow Humpback is languid 
and deliberate in her movements, and con- 
sequently unable to avoid or resist the 
attacks of the destroyer. 

The blubber of the Humpback, too, at 
this time is extraordinarily rich in oil, 
yielding quite 50 per cent. more than it 
usually does. When struck with the har- 
poon, if she has a calf by her side, all the 
mother’s energies are employed in its pro- 
tection. For herself she takes no care, 
satisfied apparently if she can but interpose 
her huge body between her tender nursling 
and the death-dealing lances of her foes. 
These she receives unheedingly, and when 
at last, enfeebled by loss of blood, she nears 
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her last struggle, the mighty maternal instinct 
is even then able to overcome the throes of 
dissolution, and she does not go into a flurry 
but calmly passes from life to death clutching 
her young one to her bosom with her huge 
pectoral fins. 

Sometimes it happens that through ignor- 
ance or carelessness the harpoon strikes the 
calf and kills it, while yet the mother’s 
powers are unimpaired. Then, indeed, the 
tables are turned with a vengeance. Every 
device that experience can suggest and 
presence of mind execute are needed, if the 
terrible rage of the furious monster is to be 
escaped from. Utterly careless of her own 
safety she endeavours by every means she 
can compass to destroy the boats and their 
crews. Many awful accidents are recorded 
from such contests as these, but nearly all 
of them might have been avoided by the 





** For the honour of the first boat to windward” 






exercise of a little more care on the part of 
those responsible. 

Having thus briefly introduced the subject 
of our attention, our particular enterprise 
may be dealt with. A secluded bay in a 
central position of the group was selected 
for anchorage, easily accessible from all parts 
of the islands, and well sheltered from wind 
and swell. 

Each individual on board was soon pro- 
vided with a “ friend,” a beautiful custom that 
obtains in these islands only, and is, I fear, 
doomed to early extinction, as civilisation 
plays havoc with it. The friend on shore 
sees after the wants of his friend on board, 
supplying them as far as he is able and never 
looking for aught in return. Had it not been 
for our friends we would have come but badly 
off, being unprovided with money or its equ!- 
valents for barter. But I must hurry on. 
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Before dawn each morning all hands were 
called, and while day was breaking a hasty 
breakfast was unwillingly swallowed. Very 
few people, I think, could make a hearty 
meal immediately upon rising at about 
4.30 A.M. We had to eat it or leave it, for 
as soon as there was sufficient light for the 
purpose the hoarse shout of our chief re- 
sounded fore and aft, “‘ "Way boats.” 

Then there was a scramble who'should be 
first, for on these occasions the last two or 
three are apt to run their flanks against the 
mate’s boot, or have some other accident of 
a kindred nature. Then the sharp rattle of 
the falls, and the almost simultaneous splash 
of four boats taking the water at once, and 
the day’s business was begun. The equip- 
ment of each boat consisted of 300 fathoms 
of line in two flat tubs, four harpoons and 
three lances for weapons, five oars for rowing 
and one huge one for a steer oar, a large 
mast and two sails, and five paddles for pro- 
pulsion ; keg of drinking water, bucket and 
baler, keg containing a lantern and some 
biscuits and a few odds and ends. With 
this cargo and six men a boat was fairly 
well loaded, but in splendid trim. The first 
operation on leaving the ship was to fleet 
the great mast and sails (in one compact 


bundle) right aft, and dip the keel beneath 
the after-thwart so as to be free for rowing. 
Then we had a regatta. Four or five miles 
in the teeth of the strong sea-breeze we 
pulled for all we were worth, merely for the 


honour of first boat to windward. When 
we had sufficient weather-gauge the oars 
were snugly shipped, the mast stepped, and 
sail set. Thus we commenced the day’s 
cruise, taking a wide circuit so as to cover 
as much ground as possible without quite 
losing sight of each other. So we ranged 
about, exploring every nook likely to contain 
a “fish,” and keeping a bright look-out for 
them and each other. Such a happy, leisurely 
time surely never was enjoyed by any of us. 
The eternally blue sky overhead, and the 
scarcely less blue sea beneath, rippled by 
the gentle breeze, with the lovely islands 
basking in the brilliant sunshine, and the 
vivid variegated hues of the coral banks 
occasionally showing up below us—all these 
formed such a picture of beauty as will never 
fade from my mind while life lasts. We 
sighted our first fish on the second morning. 
We were jogging gently along through a some- 
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what narrow strait, admiring the wonderful 
vegetation clothing the steep shores from sea 
to summit. 

We had no idea of finding a fish in such 
a spot, but were taking a short cut only. 
As we came abreast of a tiny cove or cleft in 
the cliffs the harpooner suddenly stiffened with 
excitement, and he muttered ‘“ blow-ow-ow ” 
in an undertone. There in that little dock- 
like cleft lay a monster just awash, a tiny 
spiral of vapour at her side showing her to 
be accompanied by a calf. Down came the 
mast and sails as if by magic, and in less than 
one minute we were paddling straight in for 
the cove. The water was smooth as a 
mirror, and the silence profound. A very 
few strokes, and the order was whispered 
“Stand up” to the harpooner. Louis rose, 
poising his iron, and almost immediately 
darted. The keen weapon was buried up 
to the socket in the broad, glistening side. 
“ Stern ail” was shouted, and backwards we 
swiftly glided; but there was no need for 
retreat. Never a move did she make, save 
to convulsively clutch the calf to her side 
with one of her great wing-like flippers. 

We carefully approached again, the har- 
pooner and officer having changed places, 
and, incredible as it may seem, almost 
wedged the boat in between the whale and 
the rocks. No sheep could have more 
quietly submitted to slaughter than did this 
mighty monster, whose roll to one side would 
have crushed our boat to flinders, and whose 
death-struggle, had it taken place as usual, 
must, in so confined a corner, have drowned 
us all. Evidently fearful of injuring her 
calf she quietly died and gave no sign. 
Case-hardened old blubber hunters as we 
were we felt deeply ashamed, our deed 
looked so like a cold-blooded murder. One 
merciful thrust of a lance ended the calf’s 
misery ,and rapidly cutting a hole through 
the two lips of our prize we buckled to our 
heavy task of towing it to the ship. We 
were soon joined by the other boats, but all 
combined made no great progress, and we 
had seven hours of heavy labour before we 
got the carcass home. Securing it alongside 
we went to a hard and well earned meal, 
and a good night’s rest. 

Cutting in the blubber next day was com- 
paratively an easy task for us after our ex- 
perience of the same operations at sea. 
During the progress of the work the ship 
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was surrounded by an excited crowd of 
natives in their dug-out outrigger canoes, 
anxiously waiting until we should have done 
with the mountain of meat. At last the 
final cut was given and the mass sent adrift, 
attacked on all sides by the natives, who 
made the surrounding islands ring again with 
their rapturous yells. 

Gradually they got it to the nearest beach, 
and the, feast began. From. far and near 
came the hungry ones, and fires innumerable 
blazed around where groups of natives, unable 
to wait till they reached their homes, gorged 
themselves to repletion with the unaccus- 
tomed food. The following day we resumed 
operations. with three boats only, leaving a, 
“ trying-out” gang on board to boil down 
the oil, and dispose of it below. Several. 
days elapsed without incident, save the oc- 
casional capture of a sleeping turtle as he 
lay upon the surface of the sea in the sun’s 
blaze, and the nightly fishing parties round 
the ship where the finny tribes had con- 
gregated in vast numbers to fatten upon the 
refuse of the whale.. On Sundays we were 
permitted to ramble ashore, the captain know- 
ing that it was almost impossible for us to 
get into any mischief. We enjoyed much 
innocent fun among the sweet-tempered 


natives, and attended many dinner parties 


in native style given in our honour. I must 
pass rapidly over these all too brief episodes 
now, as whaling is my theme, but I must 
notice in passing how intensely religious the 
people all were. From early morn till dewy 
eve the chapels were in almost constant use. 
The Wesleyan form of worship was the only 
one we saw, and the worshippers conducted 
their spiritual affairs in no perfunctory spirit. 
Not a single white man but ourselves did 
we see during our stay, so I presume that 
the entire management of affairs was in native 
hands, and very well indeed it appeared to 
be managed. More than management was 
to be credited with the righteous life of the 
people. Perhaps in the few months of our 
stay we could hardly be considered to know 
them intimately enough to pronounce an 
authoritative opinion, but such as we were 
entitled to give was in the highest degree 
favourable. I do not think that they need 
fear comparison with any religious community, 
while they were indeed far above the average 
of mankind in all those things that make life 
truly worth the living. 
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Our next encounter was one afternoon, 
about seven miles from the ship. We hadi 
seen and unsuccessfully chased several bulls, 
and were getting very weary of a game where: 
the fun was all on one side. They just 
allowed us to fancy we had reached them, 
and then, when we were straining every 
nerve to give the harpooner his chance, they- 
would glide away from us so easily as to. 
suggest that we had not really seen what 
they could do in the way of speed. At last. 
we had given up the chase and were return- 
ing leisurely, when just under the lee of a. 
small steep islet we suddenly made out the- 
fins of a whale about two ships’ lengths 
ahead. The chief mate’s boat was nearest. 
to the unsuspecting mammal, who was calmly 
reclining on his back just at the surface,, 
lazily waving his arms in the air. Mr. Earle 
ran his boat right in between them, and his. 
harpooner planted two irons in quick suc- 
cession deep into the broad white breast 
beneath him. The boat was at once driven 
astern with all the power at command, but 
it was too late. The infuriated leviathan. 
rolled swiftly over, raising his tremendous. 
tail in air, and delivered a diagonal blow 
that would have crushed in the side of the 
ship herself. .It just reached the boat’s bow, 
and chopped off about three feet of her as: 
cleanly. as with a huge scythe. The mate 
saw the blow descending, and immediately 
hove the line off the loggerhead in the sterm 
round which it runs. 

In doing so he accidentally cast the bight 
over the after oarsman’s neck with a half 
turn. Poor Peter snatched at it with both 
hands to free himself, but at that moment 
the whale plunged furiously downwards 
and our shipmate was snatched from our 
midst before we could realise what had hap- 
pened. 

The harpooner seized the boat-axe and 
chopped the line, just saving the rest, who 
would have been probably all entangled in 
the gear and drowned with a sunken boat: 
beneath them fast to so swiftly moving @ 
whale. We never saw our shipmate or the: 
whale again. As on a battle-field, there was 
no time for sorrow, though a great horror 
was over us all, this being the first life lost 
the whole cruise through. 

We brought the other two boats alongside 
the smashed one, transhipped all her crew 
and then laying the steer oars across the two 
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sound boats, lifted her bodily upon them. 
Then we frapped the jib around the gaping 
wound to keep the most of the water out, 
and put four hands into her right aft, so 
as to cock her brows up clear of the water. 
We then took her in tow and sadly started 
for the ship. 

Five weary hours of steady rowing passed 
before we reached the ship thoroughly fagged 
out, and so cramped with the exposure and 
posture that we were hardly able to crawl on 
board. So ended this gloomy day, a dis- 
astrous one indeed in every sense. 

We started again next day as usual, for 
nothing is allowed to hinder whaling when 
fish are about, except utter inability to go 
after them. Our boat got fast to another 
bull about four in the afternoon, some eight 
miles from home. We were quite fresh, not 
having chased all day, so we attacked with 
much vigour and fortunately got a couple of 
bomb-lances planted in him before he com- 
menced to cut any capers. Besides we were 


over a very large coral reef and he wasn’t 
able to “ sound ” (i.e., go down) as usual. 

In consequence of these favourable cir- 
cumstances it was only about twenty minutes 
after our first iron struck him before the 
vapour from his spiracles was tinged a deep 


crimson, and almost immediately after went 
into his flurry. Round and round he tore, 
his huge body on its side and leaping half 
out of water at every plunge, while these 
tremendous exertions caused the labouring 
breath to come through his fast-closing 
spiracles with hoarse bellowings awful to 
hear. It was soon over and we speedily 
got a piece punched out of his flukes (tail) 
and the fluke rope passed. Then a fatal 
mistake ws made. These whales must not 
be allowed to remain at rest one moment 
after death unless when chained to the ship. 
If they are they begin to sink and nothing 
can stop them, 

Some little delay took place while pre- 
paring to tow, and our fish began to sink. 
Nothing could be done but to let him go, 
hoping that the water was still shallow 
beneath us. But we had got off the reef 
and were now in twenty fathoms with night 
coming on. It was hastily decided that we 
could not attempt to raise him till daylight 
next morning and that one boat should stay 
by himrall-night, the other two’ returning to 
the ship and sending food by a fresh crew. 
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This was acted upon, and! we were left to 
our lonely vigil. Was ever a night so long ? 
Not to me at any rate. The wind rose to 
half a gale; our position was very exposed 
and near the breakers, while the tremendous 
tiger sharks, some between twenty and thirty 
feet long, swarmed about us as though they 
would destroy our frail craft and feast merrily 
upon the shivering occupants. About ten 
o’clock the boat arrived with food; none too 
soon, for not having eaten since five that 
morning we were ravenously hungry. A 
hearty meal of yams and fat salt pork did 
wonders for us, and by the time the boat 
left us again we were quite cheerful. We 
had plenty of tobacco, and the most rigid of 
anti-tobacconists would not have begrudged 
us the comfort we got out of the weed that 
night. By daybreak the boats were with us 
again, and we commenced the enormous 
task of raising our whale from the bottom. 
It was done by lashing all three boats 
together and leading the rope that held him 
through the groove in the bow of the centre 
one. Then a watch-tackle was clapped on, 
and all hands laid back on it until we had 
started him upwards. Once he was on the 
move the work became lighter, and at last the 
gleam of his white belly lightened the depths 
beneath us. But oh! our chagrin when we 
saw him. Truly, the monstrous sharks had 
been busy at him all night long, for certainly 
they had devoured quite one-third of our 
hard-won blubber. With many a growl we 
commenced to tow, but our troubles were 
not yet atan end. We had not gone more 
than a mile when it became evident that we 
were being set very rapidly towards some 
dangerous looking rocks, and looks of alarm 
were frequently exchanged. The rowers did 
their best, but with such a tremendous weight 
behind them no great things could be done. 
Nearer and nearer we drew to the danger ; 
harder and more desperately we strove, if that 
were possible, but all to no’ purpose. 

As we got nearer the reef the current ran 
more swiftly, and when at last we were com- 
pelled to cut and claw off for our very lives 
the back-wash of the breakers was drenching 
us with its spray. We just managed to 
escape, and, too disheartened and fatigued 
to do anything more, slowly paddled home 
to receive from the enraged skipper the 
choicest collection of American curses it has 
ever been my lot to hear, and my experience 


































































































































































of that gifted nation’s variegated profanity 
has been sufficiently extensive. 

Thus far our season had been a most 
unprofitable one, and as no men are more 
superstitious than old whalemen, it began to 
be rumoured that Peter Lindhstrom’s un- 
quiet spirit was amusing itself by ruining our 
prospects. 

There was a gloomy and pessimistic spirit 
abroad among: us at any rate, and the most 
trivial accidents were magnified into portents 
while comforting coincidences passed without 
comment. Thus I record with great satis- 
faction that during the next three weeks we 
captured no less than seven large fish which 
made us 500 barrels of oil, so that in any 
case the success of our season was quite 
assured. None of these hauls were attended 
with any difficulty from a professional point 
of view, but the usual amount of severe 
exhausting toil was endured in towing the 
great carcasses to the ship. This alone 
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made us cordially wish the season over, and 
our open sea whaling in hand again, where 
we could sail the ship up to the dead whale 
and haul him alongside without further 
trouble. We were not to leave our friends 
without getting into another serious scrape 
which might easily have ended in the de- 
struction of a whole boat’s crew. A whole 
week had passed without getting a fish or 
hardly seeing a spout, and: we were-all a bit 
weary of the monotony of our day-long cruis- 
ing, beautiful though it was. Sometimes as 
the boat glided gently through the lagoon- 
like passages, the whole crew, with the 
exception of the coxswain, would strip 
to their hats and take to the water like 
sO many tritons and nereids attending the 
progress of some ancient sea-god. Or 
they would slip nooses of line over their 
shoulders, and be gently drawn through 
the limpid, tepid wavelets without effort 
and attended by every sensation of languor- 
ous bliss. During one 
of these periods of boyish 
enjoyment we suddenly 
opened up a bay whose 
shores seemed unfami- 
liar. The cliffs were very 
precipitous, but, as usual, 
heavily wooded. 

Feeling that we might 
be approaching some new 
hiding-place of the whales, 
all hands climbed on board 
and threw on each the two 
garments that completed 
his dress. Every nook 
was eagerly scanned for 
spouts and hardly a glance 
was wasted upon the mar- 
vellous scene below. For 
here, indeed, was one of 
the loveliest of nature’s 
pictures spread out in all 
that extravagance of beauty 
and dazzling radiance of 
colour found in such lonely 
spots, as if intended for 
the pleasure of the Creator 
alone. Fish like living 
jewels darted about in 
myriads through those 
subaqueous groves whose 
every branch was a miracle, 
over which a reverent soul 


** Delivered a diagonal blow that would have crushed in the side of the ship herself” 


might wonder for a lifetime without ex- 
hausting its marvels. Suddenly a low semi- 
circular opening in the cliff wall opened up. 
We were sailing close inshore with so light a 
breeze that the water was smooth as a 
mirror, and as we slowly neared the doorway 
it proved high enough and broad enough 
to admit a much bigger craft. Without 
waiting to think we unstepped the mast and 
paddled gently in. As we entered, the 
swell, imperceptible before, lifted us un- 
pleasantly near the top of the natural arch 
but we glided swiftly through without touch- 
ing. There appeared to be a_ natural 
channel below corresponding to the doorway 
above the water, for the sea was here of an 
intense blue, and we could with difficulty 
see the bottom. Once within, great was 
our amazement. The cavern widened out 
€normously, and the roof rose as near as we 
could guess to a pitch of about sixty feet. 


We gently paddled on, guided by a soft 
suffused light that entered we knew not 
where, but made it possible for us, as our 
eyes got accustomed to the gloom, to see 


the configuration of the cave. Its walls 
were perpendicular, nowhere that we could 
see affording the slightest foothold. After 
a little paddling around we concluded that 
we had been inside long enough and headed 
for the entrance, but it had disappeared. 
Then it dawned upon us, that we had been 
here much longer than we supposed and 
that possibly the tide had risen. For a few 
moments we sat and stared at each other in 
silence, each brain busy with its own view of 
the question. Then our cogitations were 
brought to an abrupt termination by a most 
hideous deafening roar, which reverberated 
through that mighty hall, as if it would 
never cease. ‘To say we were scared sounds 
weak. I simply wilted and for a moment 
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felt as if all my faculties were dead except 
consciousness of existence. Then it came 
again, but the repetition restored us all to 
sanity and life. We recognised the sound, 
but having never heard it before under such 
conditions, no wonder it took us by surprise. 
It was a whale spouting! He had come 
in after us, and was now doubtless trying to 
find his way out again. Suddenly he rose 
near us, and to my horror our half savage 
harpooner actually seized a lance and 
pierced his broad side. I am not going to 
attempt any description of the scene that 
ensued. All I'know about it is that after 
what seemed a very long time, during which 
I was being tossed about in a cylinder half 
full of water to the accompaniment of a few 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, I found 
myself suddenly and unaccountably at peace 
again. 

I know somebody said “ Oh, go on with 
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the circus, I’m just beginning to like it,” 
and I know that I smiled mechanically, but 
really all I could do for at least an hour was 
wonder at being alive. It was much darker 
than before, that is, above water, but below 
the water was ablaze with light. I said to 
myself, “ that whale’s dead or gone out and 
these are sharks. If he’s dead and down 
beneath us, there’ll be enough sharks here 
in an hour or two to fill the cave.” Well, 
all that night they kept coming, showing 
that the whale was there and dead, and if 
ever six poor men sat in such a den of 
darkness for ten mortal hours, over such a 
tangle of writhing cannibals, and came out 
of it with all their change, I should like to 
know them and sympathise with them. 
But I find there’s more in this humpbacking 
business than I thought, and I must there- 
fore haul up short, reserving the rest for 
some other time. 


“ CUTTING IN” AT VAUVAU 
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A THREE-STRANDED YARN 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER XXI 


MR. MOORE SAILS 


THINK—I will not be sure 

—that the date on which I 

returned to London from 

this visit to Sir Mortimer 

was October 26th. In the 

year 1860,sailing ships bound 
to the Australias and the East Indies fre- 
quently—many of them regularly—touched at 
the Cape: small vessels, such as brigs and 
barques, also traded to that colony. There 
was steam communication, however, then, 
I believe the first of the steamers of the 
Union Steamship Company was despatched 
three years earlier, namely in 1857. 

Be this as it may, since steam was to be 
got, I was resolved to have nothing to do 
with what the sailor calls tacks and sheets. 
A sailing ship might keep me four months 
upon the ocean in her struggles with. head 
winds and failing catspaws. On the other 


hand, the Cape, by steam, was to be reached 


certainly within forty days. But, having 
made up my mind, I found there was no 
time to lose, that is, if I resolved on steam, 
for on reaching London I learnt that the 
next Union steamer was the Cambrian, sailing 
from Southampton on November. 6th. 

It was this obligation of despatch perhaps 
which hardened me in my resolution. I 
meant to sail by the Cambrian and there 
was no leisure for hesitation, no time for 
second thought. Not, indeed, that I was 
not passionately resolved: I had been so 
from the hour of clearly understanding that 
I must proceed to the Cape and procure 
the exhumation of the body, if my mind was 
to be set at rest one way or the other. I 
mean, if I had been obliged to wait a month, 
say, for a sailing ship I might have found 
myself troubled, my resolution a little un- 
settled by the counsels of friends. 

My father, for example, fully sanctioned 
my going, but advised me to consider how 


* Copyright, 1894, in the United States of America by 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


it would be with my memory if, when the 
coffin was opened, I recognised the body as 
Marie’s. 

I answered that I had thought over that, 
and knew it would prove a terrible ordeal. 
But it must be worse with me if I stayed at 
home, never stirring to find out if the body 
that lay in Cape Town cemetery was indeed 
that of the girl I loved. 

‘‘ Suppose she is drowned ?” I reasoned. 
* I should not believe it for months, perhaps 
years. No man could persuade me she was 
dead. Time alone must convince me. But 
how long should I allow myself? Meanwhile 
I must live in expectation, My life would 
be a torment of suspense. But by going to 
the Cape I shall satisfy myself at once.” . 

“Yes,” said my father, * but you will only 
be able to satisfy yourself that Marie does 
not lie buried in Cape Town if, when the 
grave is opened, the remains should prove 
another’s.” 

“Tt will satisfy me to know ¢hat, at all 
events,” I exclaimed. 

‘¢ Will they let you exhume the body?” 

This staggered me somewhat, but I replied 
I would take my chance of it. The corpse 
had been brought to Cape Town, and there 
buried with a view to identification. The case 
was extraordinary; and when the Colonial 
authorities heard my story they would not 
refuse to let me disinter the remains. 

Several friends offered like objections. 
One suggested I should ask that the clothes 
should be sent home, and submitted to the 
inspection of those from whom Marie bought 
her outfit ; the shopmen would know their 
own wares; if they asserted the clothes had 
been sold by them, had at any time passed 
through their hands, there would be some- 
thing solid to go upon. I could then sail 
for the Cape, and confirm by inspection what 
to most would pass as a foregone. conclu- 
sion. 

But my answer was, it was not very con- 
ceivable that those who held the clothes would 
part with them ; it was no case of suspected 
murder so as to admit of the introduction 
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of the machinery of the law. Moreover, if 
I waited the remains would become unre- 
cognisable. It was already a question how 
far the climate would admit of an identifica- 
tion of them. The body arrived at the 
Cape August 1oth. This was the close of 
October. December would have come be- 
fore I landed ; and December is the burning 
midsummer of South Africa. 

But herein, as in the rest, I was prepared 
to take my chance. I felt a secret reluctance 
in one direction only. It shocked me even 
in imagination to think, if the remains should 
prove Marie’s, of the memory I must return 
home with and be haunted by to my death- 
bed. 

On November sth I travelled to South- 
ampton, and on the following day embarked 
in the steamship Cambrian for Cape Town. I 
had said good-bye to my friends in London, 
and went on board alone. Never did 
passenger tread a ship’s deck with heavier 
heart than I. The vessel was full of bustle 
and confusion. She was taking out a large 
number of passengers who, with their friends, 
filled her fore and aft, overflowing the saloon, 
and crowding the raised deck or poop. 

It is at such a time as this, and amid 
such a crowd as littered the Cambrian’s 
deck, that you learn what real loneliness is. 
I looked around me and saw not one face 
that I had ever met before. There was 
much surging and elbowing of figures in the 
gangway, a constant dragging here and there 
of baggage, shouts from the ship to the 
shore, from the shore to the ship, with 
stewards dodging and shoving in and out, 
officers of the steamer twinkling and flitting 
in the finery of the merchant service. 

I contrasted all this noise, threaded by 
strange groaning rumblings down in the 
bowels of the metal keel, as though the 
giant, steam, lying imprisoned, was beginning 
to mutter in his impatience and shake his 
chains, with the peace on board the Lady 
Emma when I mounted her side with Marie 
and her father and Mrs. Burke. All was 
quiet ¢here—the masts pointed their crossed 
and knitted heights silent in the breeze as 
a tree that sleeps in the dead calm of a 
summer’s night. About was spread a shining 
scene of river, abounding in life and colour, 
in gliding and in stately motion, but the ear 
was not vexed. 

However, it would not be long before the 


Cambrian was under way, and, indeed, whilst 
I was seeing to my baggage in my berth and 
taking a view of the bedroom I was to sleep 
in for thirty-five or forty days, I heard noises 
and felt a vibration which satisfied me we were 
about to start. 

The vessel was something less than goo 
tons. She was fitted with a saloon, on 
either hand of which went a range of sleeping 
berths, and the amidships was filled with a 
long table. She was rigged as a schooner, 
with a couple of yards on each mast, and 
sat with a promise of swiftness in her posture, 
her bow being yacht-like and sharp, dominant, 
that is, with a good spring, whilst the run of 
her vanished in a very pretty mould of stern. 
This much I recollect of that vessel, whose 
memory I love as though she had been 
something human, for the end her revolving 
propeller of seven knots enabled me to 
achieve. 

She would be laughed at now ; side by side 
with the Cape white giantess of to-day 
thrashing from the top of the north, to the 
bottom of the South Atlantic in a trifle more 
than a fortnight, how meanly would she 
show! even as a pinnace or steam launch in 
the shadow of the man-of-war that owns her. 
No splendour of internal fittings, nothing 
rememberable in the form of smoke-room or 
bathroom. And still my heart swells with 
the memory of that little iron steamer which 
long since ceased, save as one of the count- 
less spectres of the deep, the true and only 
phantom ships of the sea. 

It was a bleak, dark November day when 
we started ; a strong wind blew, and the sky 
was thick and near with rolling snow-clouds. 
We passed along Southampton Water in a 
squall of sleet, and though imagination was 
never an inactive quality in me, yet then 
more keenly than at any previous time was 
I able to realise the significance of Wall’s 
story of the dismasted hull, the high foaming 
seas of the great ocean past the Horn, the 
mountains of ice rocking their lofty summits 
in the smoke of flying flakes. 

It was blowing fresh in the open, clear of 
the Isle of Wight ; the little steamer pitched 
and sprang and made vile weather of the 
spiteful snap of that November Channel 
surge. She drove the most of us to our 
berths and for four days I was a prisoner, 
stupidly sick and helpless. Then I stepped 
forth feeling well again, and, making my way 
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on to the poop, found a fine day, a swelling 
sea, a rattling breeze astern, before which 
the vessel, with bladder-like canvas swelling 
from her yards, and black funnel pouring 
smoke over the bows to the horizon ahead, 
was bowling and rolling, with an occasional 
kick up astern, which drove a shock and 
vibration of exposed screw through the length 
of her. 

Abreast on the right was a little ship under 
full sail, braced sharp up, tearing through the 
seas; the red flag of England stood like a 
board at her mizzen peak ; she was apparently 
bound home. The water swept in sheets 
from her shearing stem, and every flash of 
the white brine was magically spanned by a 
rainbow. She was painted black, and to my 
land-going eye exactly resembled the Lady 
Emma, though the practised nautical glance 
would doubtless have witnessed plenty that 
distinguished her from the other. I watched 
her with fascinated gaze, and in deep melan- 
choly, as she swept through the brilliant curls 
of sea, clouding her path as she dived, and 
scoring the rolling blue astern of her with an 
arrow-like line of light. 

Just such sailing as that had Marie de- 
scribed in the fragment of journal we had 
received: she had named the sails, flung 
with dexterous pen the very sheen of the 
lustrous rounds of canvas upon the vision of 
the mind, painted the picture of the deck, 
the dark wet length of plank gleaming along 
the sobbing scuppers at every roll, sailors 
hanging in the rigging with marling-spikes 
and coils of small stuff, or stitching on spaces 
of canvas in the sun, the mate walking the 
weather side of the deck, her own dear self 
seated under a short awning talking with her 
old nurse about the home she was leaving, 
about the countries she was to visit. I 
caught my breath with a spasm and turned 
from the beautiful picture ! 

We were a great number of passengers for 
so small a vessel. When the fine weather 
came and the people got their stomachs, no 
more hospitable scene at mealtime was ever 
afloat than that saloon of over thirty years 
ago. There is plenty of finery at sea in this 
age ; but the picturesque is almost dead ; it 
flourished then. Much of the old Indiaman, 
the old Caper and South Spainer survived in 
the early steamer. You found this in colours 
and fittings, and in rig; for, none as yet, 
making cocksure of the whelp of the engine 
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room, a fabric nigh as spacious and wide as 
that of the sailing ship, was reared to draw 
from the wind the help the propeller might 
refuse. 

This little steamer too, would go along in 
an ambling way, when it was fine like any 
large ship with the wind on the quarter tak- 
ing the wide heaves of the deep in a proces- 
sion of curtseys whilst she fanned the sky 
with her squares of canvas. I see again the 
dinner-picture of a fine afternoon: a row of 
well-dressed people filling the long table: the 
captain bland and watchful at one end: 
some one glimmering in brass buttons at the 
other ; the claret-coloured light of the setting 
sun ripples in polished bulkhead and makes 
rubies of diamonds on moving hands; every 
shadow sways with slow grace, and the large 
round cabin windows deepen into dark blue 
or glance out in crimson light as the vesse} 
softly rolls them from sea to sky. 

My place at table was at the top on the 
captain’s right: a seat of distinction, but a 
matter of accident so far as I was concerned. 
The commander of this steamer, to give the 
worthy skipper a sounding name, was a 
kindly hearted seaman, named Strutt, who 
had used the sea for many years in sailing 
ships, and had much to tell about the ocean 
life. One of the passengers was a retired 
ship-master who, I understood, was making 
the voyage to the Cape to seek some water- 
side berth in South Africa: he was a New- 
castle man and had been bred to the sea in 
the coal trade: such was his contempt of 
steam he could find nothing in his rude and 
quaint dialect vigorous enough to dress it 
in. He sat within three or four of the cap- 
tain on the left and they often argued, and 
their speech was my diversion. 

I remember one day, shortly before we 
made the island of Madeira, that these two 
men got upon the subject of Polar expe- 
ditions. The captain said that the discovery 
of the North Pole would be as important to 
navigation and science as the discovery of 
America was to civilisation. The other re- 
plied that the North Pole was of no use to 
any mortal man. What was it? An imagi- 
nation. Nothing you could see, or sit 
upon, or lean against. At this a great many 
people laughed. 

A middle-aged lady sitting at a little dis- 
tance on my right begged that the North 
Pole would not be mentioned: she had lost 
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a promising nephew in consequence of it ; 
he had sailed in one of the expeditions and 
had fallen into a deep hole beside the ship 
when she lay upon the ice, and marvellous 
to relate though the body of the poor young 
man was not discovered -until six weeks 
afterwards, it was so perfectly fresh, the face 
so life-like, the colour on the cheeks so 
exactly as in health, that all wondered he 
did not speak and smile. 

“‘ There’s no perishing in ice,” said the 
retired shipmaster in a deep voice, ‘once 
dead, ye keep arle on. Sir John Franklin 
was to be found. Nought was wanting but 
the right sort of men to look for him. He’s 
somewhere up there still, just as he died, 
poor chap: hard as a statue, him and the 
rest of them saving those they fed on.” 

‘‘What’s the action of salt water on a 
body ?” said an old gentleman sitting five or 
six down on the opposite side. 

*‘It drowns,” replied the retired ship- 
master. 

“I don’t mean that,” said the other: 
** does it preserve as ice does ?” 

“No, sir,’ answered the shipmaster. 
‘The sea sarves a drowned sailor as the 
<rimps sarve the live ones. It strips him, 
and when he’s naked it tarns to and kicks 
and beats him till his mother wouldn’t know 
whose child he was.” 

‘* Not always,” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, with emphasis. 

The retired shipmaster leaned forward to 
took at him, but made no reply. 

Then the captain at the head of the table 
exclaimed: ‘I knew a man, years ago, who 
had penetrated far north in a whaler. They 
were frozen up fora spell, hard bound in 
‘white ice with hills to the horizon ; till the 
season came and they broke adrift: the piece 
they were on floated round a point and gave 
them the sight of a little barque stranded on 
a slope: her topmast was standing, sails 
furled, everything in its place—she looked 
as if she had gone ashore the day before. 
They boarded her and found by her log and 
papers she had been in that situation eight 
years. But that wasn’t it,” said he with a 
glance down the double line of listening 
faces turned his way, one of the most eagerly 
attentive of which I observed was the old 
gentleman’s : “in the cabin they found five 
frozen men: they looked to have died with- 
out a groan one after the other, every man in 
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the act of doing something, none guessing 
that the forefinger of the grinning king was 
on his heart. One sat with a pipe in his 
hand ; another leaned on the table as though 
he was meditating; a third lay back in hischair, 
his eyes on the skylight as if he heard a noise 
ondeck. That’s what cold will do,” said he. 

Something at this point diverted ‘the con- 
versation and the subject was dropped. 

When I left the table I went on deck ; 
the west was still full of warm splendour ; 
the sea ran heaving in deep blue folds to an 
horizon crystalline in the delicate sweep of it 
against the east on whose violet slope—that 
looked to thrill with the depth of its own hue 
as the blue of the calm sea trembles under the 
eye—a large star was flashing. 

I lighted a cigar, sunk in thought over the 
talk about the ice. If the body should not 
prove Marie’s, then supposing the hull had 
got locked, how long would she be able to 
support life in the bleak, dark cabin? I had 
often asked that of myself and of others: I 
asked it again now, and whilst my mind ran 
upon the dinner talk, Captain Robson, the 
old retired Newcastle shipmaster, stepped up 
to me. 

They did not allow you to smoke on the 
poop. I stood in what would be called the 
gangway, and Captain Robson came along 
with a great meershaum pipe in his hand, 
stuffing the bowl with a queer kind of granu- 
lated tobacco which he pulled out of a little 
sack. 

“This is Zooloo mundungus,” said he, 
with a hoarse laugh, “ I’m learning to like it. 
They say it’s arle a man can get on the 
coast yon,” and he hove up three stout chins 
in a measured nod in the direction of the 
sea over the bows. 

‘s Are you going to take charge of a ship?” 
said I. 

** I’m going to seek a job,” he answered. 

‘* Were you long at sea, captain ?” 

“Ay, was I! Since I was twelve.” 

“You seem to know a good deal about 
the ice,” said I. 

**] know too much about most things,” 
he answered, puffing. ‘If you was to turn 
to and pump out my mind, more’d come up 
than what the poets call sparkling brine.” 

He looked to right and left to observe if 
he was overheard, and I guessed he was a 
wag who liked the laughter of many. 

Just then four Italian emigrants began to 
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sing together on the forecastle ; their voices 
swelled in a pleasing concert; the rude 
harmonies of the engine-room, dim and 
deep, as interpretable as human voices, so 
articulate was the metallic clangour, mingled 
with the music the singers made without 
vexing the ear. 

I listened, then looked at Captain Robson 
whose round face was staring deafly sea- 
wards. 

“Captain,” said I, “figure a dismasted 
hull in sixty degrees of South latitude, and 
nothing of land nearer than the South Shet- 
lands. When she was abandoned there was 
plenty of tall ice on the horizon on both 
bows and astern. What’s to become of that 
wreck ? ” 

“ Are ye speaking of the Lady Emma?” 
said he. 

I started and exclaimed, “‘ Oh, you’ve 
heard of her loss ?” 

“T’ve known Jim Hobbs, one of her 
owners, ever since he was a boy,” he 
answered. ‘A little while afore I left London, 
I met him at a luncheon party, and we talked 
that loss o’er. Loss! Well, ye’re not to 
call it hat yet neither. The skipper and two 


females remained aboard, Hobbs told me. 
The crew was quick in desarting. ‘There 


was twelve foot of stump forrard, Hobbs 
said: they should have given the capt’n a 
chance. With less than twelve foot of stump, 
when I was a:boy, good prizes have been 
blowed under jury canvas into safety. But 
when steam came in,” said he, turning to 
send a gaze of contempt at the funnel, “the 
sailor went out. Let the master of the Lady 
Emma have had a collier crew of my time 
aboard, and they’d ha’ made no more of the 
loss of all three masts, twelve foot of stump 
and the bowsprit remaining, according to 
Hobbs, than a dog of his tail.” 

** What chance do you give the hull?” 
said I. 

He viewed me with an arch lift of his eye- 
brows, as though his smile at the instant 
‘were in them only. 

“Tl answer you as I answered Hobbs 
that same question,” said he, atter discharg- 
ing a number of puffs: ‘she'll be heard of 
again. I don’t care about the ice. Dismast 
your ship and she’ll wash round an object. 
I’m not speaking of a dead-lee shore leagues 
long. Plant a hull close to an iceberg and 
she’ll wallow clear. It’s the height of spar, 
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the weight of rigging, plenty of surface of 
stowed sail for the. wind to shoulder that 
keeps a vessel helpless in her drift when 
she’s not under command.” 

“« But if she strikes she’s gone, masts or 
no masts.” 

‘‘ She’ll swim for her life. 
out clear of your clothes.” 

*‘ You give that hull a chance then, cap- 
tain?” 

“T give her this chance; first as to the 
ice: she’s a naked swimmer light as a cask, 
with the wind for a buffer ’twixt her and the 
ice and a backwash of sea which she’ll make 
the most of. And then this: if a whaler 
falls in with her and she’s sound they’ll tow 
herclear. She was worth thirty-two thousand 
pounds, ship and cargo, when she left the 
Thames. There’s sights of grease, mon, in 
that money.” 

He ended this talk by giving a loud 
laugh, and walking a little way forward where 
he stood pipe in hand, listening to a German 
Jew and his wife who were singing a duet. 


It’s like striking 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS 


It was three or four days after this conversa- 
tion with Captain Robson, a soft, blue glow- 
ing afternoon, the sparkling heaves of water 
lifting south along the course of the steamer, 
with a pearly feathering of the salt foam 
going straight as the metals of a railway 
astern where, in the distant blue air, hung 
the slowly dissolving shadow of the island of 
Madeira quitted by us that morning. 

Many had gone ashore; we were now a 
thin company aft, the poop and saloon 
almost yacht-like with room and comparative 
privacy. 

I had been having a short chat with Cap- 
tain Robson on the quarter-deck, whilst the 
skipper of the steamer was on the bridge 
talking with the first mate; I went slowly 
aft and got upon the poop, and whilst I was 
there, looking over the side into the exqui- 
sitely pure liquid recess of ocean on the 
port-beam where some orange star of sail 
was glowing in it, whilst all between, the 
burnished swell was working in glassy 
swathes rich with the gleams of the splen- 
dour in the south-west, Capfain Strutt joinéd 
me. 
‘*¢ Robson,” said he, with a face of amuse- 
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ment, “ is a comical old gentleman. In my 
boyhood they called that sort of thing a 
sea-dog. It’s a dying type. The skipper, 
who wears the hat of the London streets and 
comes on deck in goloshes when the men 
are washing down, decaysapace. We should 
take a long look at Robson, for when he is 
gone we shall not easily behold his like 
again.” 

“‘ His is a dry old mind,” said I, “ tough 
as sailor’s beef, with the pickle of his expe- 
riences.” . 

‘“‘ He was telling me last night,” said the 
captain, ‘‘ that you’re interested in the loss 
of the Lady Emma.” 

‘“‘T have asked him, as a seaman, questions 
on the subject,” said I. 

‘‘T read the account of her being dis- 
masted in one of the papers,” he exclaimed. 
“It was made a bad job of, I thought, by 
three people being left aboard the hull, two 
of them women. D’ye ever see the Shipping 
Gazette ?” 

“Ne.” 

“In a number of it a week or two before 
we sailed, there was a strange piece quoted 
out of a Cape paper.” 

“ A strange piece?” I exclaimed, scarcely 
understanding the expression. ‘ Had it 
anything to do with the Lady Emma.” 

“‘ Why, no,” he answered, leaning upon 
the rail and looking with a seaman’s level, 
steady gaze at the orange-coloured sail on 
the horizon, talking carelessly in evident 
intention to amuse me merely, “A large 
three-masted schooner picked up the body 
of a woman much about the parts where the 
hull of the Lady Emma was washing about. 
The master took it to be the corpse of the 
wife of a friend of his, and put it into brine 
or spirit to preserve it for Christian inter- 
ment ashore. A queer item of cargo, little 
relished by the Jacks in the schooner, I 
warrant ye! And yet handsomely done too 
on the part of the master, if you think of it: 
for suppose one dear to you drowned, what 
would you give that the remains should be 
buried with a memorial atop? That’s 
always the feeling along-shore, even amongst 
the humblest: they’ll offer pounds reward 
for the body. It’s sentiment—and only to 
bury it in earth after all; as if this,” said he 
waving his hand, “ wasn’t the freshest, the 
most spacious, the most splendid of all 
cemeteries, every white curl of sea a tomb- 


stone, and God’s voice in the wind to keep 
ye sleeping and comforted.” 

I listened in silence, but intently. 

“The schooner carried the body to the 
Cape,” he went on, “ where of course it was 
promptly buried after they had photographed 
the poor thing.” 

“Did they photograph the body?” I 
exclaimed. 

He whipped upon me quickly, struck by 
my tone, no doubt, and eyed me keenly: 
he witnessed a change of face, and perhaps 
a sudden pallor, but took no further notice, 
lightly saying : 

** Yes, the body was photographed, and a 
couple of the pictures are aboard.” 

“In this steamer ? ” 

He again looked at me, then directing his 
eyes round the poop, said : 

“Do you see that old gentleman sitting 
in the easy chair near the skylight ?” 

It was the old gentleman, who, some days 
previously, had asked Captain Robson at the 
dinner-table what was the action of salt 
water on a body, to which the North 
Country skipper had drily answered, “It 
drowns.” 

‘“‘ Has that man photographs of the body?” 
I exclaimed, staring at the old gentleman 
with nervous tremors running through me, 
shaking the very voice in my throat, so 
sudden and unexpected was this. 

“TIT can tell you his story: he makes no 
secret of it,” said the captain. ‘ His name’s 
Hoskins ; he is Mrs. Ollier’s father. He is 
going to the Cape to make sure that the 
body’s his child by opening the coffin if the 
authorities will permit it. But he’s in no 
doubt; he showed me the pictures; the 
master of the schooner knowing him very 
well sent two by steamer. He says they’re 
the portrait of his girl. She had been 
stopping at Santiago with her sister, a 
married woman there: and was bound 
round to Monte Video to join or await the 
arrival of her husband who sailed from the 
Thames in August, in command of the ship 
York—what’s there in this ?—Mr. Moore, I 
hope this matter s 

He began to stutter, and was full of 
concern seeing me suddenly lean against the 
rail, breathing hard with oppresion with a 
face which I might guess by my emotions 
alarmed him. But guessing that my agita- 


_tion would speedily take the eye of the many 
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who were walking or sitting about the deck, 
I asked, after pausing a minute to recover 
myself, if I could be alone with him for a 
little while, on which he at once conducted 
me to the chart room or some sort of 
interior dedicated to him as commander, but 
not a bedroom, furnished with a horsehair 
couch, a clock, and the several instruments 
and conveniences for navigating a vessel. 

He hooked the door, leaving it a little way 
open. Without preface I told him that Miss 
Marie Otway, only daughter of Sir Mortimer 
Otway, was my sweetheart ; she had gone a 
voyage for her health in the Lady Emma; 
soon after the news of that ship having been 
dismasted reached home there arrived the 
extraordinary tale of the body of a woman 
having been picked up in the latitude and 
longitude the hull was in when abandoned 
by the crew ; the description of the body, I 
told him, was that of Miss Otway, and my 
only motive in making the voyage to the 
Cape was to examine the remains if the ex- 
humation would be permitted. 

He listened with deep interest and a coun- 
tenance of cordial sympathy. 

‘“‘ Now, sir,” said he, “I can understand 
your motive in questioning old Captain 
Robson.” 

“If the body be not Miss Otway, I shall 
want to know what chance she’s had aboard 
that hull. Robson’s an old sailor, and I’ve 
drawn a little hope out of his talk, provid- 
ing——” 

“Well,” he said, gathering my meaning 
even from my pause, “I should say, sir, that 
a man would know his own child. Old Mr. 
Hoskins assured me, whilst telling his story 
with tears standing in his eyes, that the 
portrait sent him was the likeness of Mrs. 
Ollier, his daughter. That being so, it’s 
reasonable you should ask questions about 
the wreck.” 

“Would Mr. Hoskins show me those 
portraits, do you think ?” 

“Show them? Why, yes, sir. When he 
hears the story he’ll be glad to be of use. 
If you’ll stop here, I’ll go and manage the 
matter out of hand for you.” 

I thanked him and he departed. 

I continued alone for some time with my 
mind tormented by anxiety and expectation. 
Though old Mr. Hoskins declared the por- 
traits to be his daughter’s, yet he might 


very well be mistaken too. I waited in 
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dread. The distress of expectation and 
Suspense was complicated by the fear that 
the action of the sea, the convulsion and 
agony of drowning had so wrought, as to 
make a cheat of the face; to the old man it 
was to be Ais child, and to me it was to 
plead dimly as Marie out of its shrunk, 
ghastly looks! How should we decide then? 
Indeed, none might ever get to certainly 
know who it was, and I should go home 
sometimes fancying that I had viewed the 
face of my beloved in death, and then some- 
times fancying, too, for months to come that 
she had been rescued, and by the many 
strange crosses of travel and adventure, de- 
tained, but that she was coming, and I should 
hear. 

Thus I sat, my mind in anguish, starting 
up sometimes to pace the few feet of chart- 
house deck, then flinging myself down miser- 
able and mad with thought. 

A canary suddenly sang loudly in a cage 
under the clock; in every plank was the 
pulse of the engines, like a tingling of blood 
in veins ; from over the side came a note of 
stealthy seething, subtly threading the noises 
of the deck like some one in a theatre low- 
hissing through the voices of the actors. 

In about twenty minutes the captain 
arrived with Mr. Hoskins. He brought 
the old gentleman in, and hooked the door 
ajar. 

Mr. Hoskins was a fresh coloured old 
man, white bearded, with intensely black 
eyebrows curling like moustachios over his 
glittering black eyes; he was dressed in 
black. I had observed in him a patient 
way of looking, of speaking. His voice 
was a little tremulous with time; he was 
probably sixty-five years of age. 

He held a large envelope which, on enter- 
ing, he put down on the top of his hat, and, 
making me a bow slowly, he exclaimed in the 
broken tones of his years : 

“Tt is truly extraordinary, sir, that you 
and I should be going to the Cape on the 
same errand in the same ship.” 

“Truly, indeed,” I answered. “The 
captain has told me your story?” and here 
I looked at Captain Strutt, who answered, 
“Yes; those are the portraits,” and he 
pointed to the envelope. 

I glanced at the package as at a sheet or 
veil which conceals a face you love, which 
your heart shrinks from beholding in death. 
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‘**She’s not your young lady, sir,” said Mr. 
Hoskins, slowly extending his arm to take 
up the envelope. “She is my daughter. My 
niece and I instantly recognised the likeness.” 

He sighed heavily, seating himself with a 
slow movement, whilst he put the envelope 
upon his knee to draw a spectacle case from 
his pocket. Meanwhile he spoke: 

“She was twenty-four years of age, and 
had been married three years. Her husband 
took her to Santiago and left her there with 
her sister. She was to have joined him at 
Monte Video—but you have heard, sir, you 
have heard.” 

I bowed, trembling with impatience, and 
still cold at heart, in spite of his words, with 
the dread that had been mine since I heard 
of these photographs. He put on his spec- 
tacles, and, laying his hand upon the envelope, 
looked at me with magnified eyes. 

“Tt is very wonderful,” said he, “that 
your young lady should have been left in a 
wreck close to the place where my poor child’s 
body was met with.” 

Captain Strutt, with a sudden fidget of his 
whole figure, said: “Mr. Hoskins, will you 
show Mr. Moore the portraits ?” 

But the old gentlemen must first look at 


them himself; he pulled them out and sur- 
veyed them with a countenance of mourning, 
one in either hand. His underlip worked 
garrulously, and again and again he sighed, 
till, lifting my eyes from the portraits to his 


face, I saw that his cheeks were wet. Then, 
but with one of his patient gestures, he put 
the pictures together and extended them to 
me. 

I looked at one, then at the other; the 
likenesses were not Marie. I could allow 
for the changes caused by drowning, by 
immersion, by the month-long action of 
spirits or brine, and still, with a wild throb 
of joy that half-choked me, I saw that the 
likenesses were not Marie. 

They were two portraits of one face, sad 
to look upon, one in profile, the other full, 
the body manifestly having been turned to 
confront the camera. The whiteness of the 
face in the pictures was as shocking a part 
as any; the cheeks were so sunk you weuld 
have thought she had sucked in her breath, 
with horrid scorn, a living woman, when the 
lens of the instrument were turned upon 
her. They had swept her hair off her brow 
for a clear view of the face. I supposed it 
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was pale hair by the look of it, but it: was 
not Marie’s; it had not grown low on the 
forehead as hers did; the eyebrows were 
not hers, they were too thick; the ears were 
too large for Marie’s, and, which convinced 
me absolutely, the shape of the nose was not 
my dear one’s. No wasting by the action of 
rolling water, no shrinkage by long immersion, 
whether in brine or spirits, could work such 
structural change in the nose as I here 
saw. 

I have those photographs in my mind’s 
eye now; I cannot express their ghastliness. 
It was not only the forehead rendered naked 
by the manner in which the hair had been 
swept back by the artist, nor a more terrible 
sort of blindness in the droop and rigidity 
of the upper lids than anything to be imagined 
in death’s cold glazing of the balls of vision, 
nor the meaninglessness in the look of the 
mouth as though it had been some wild 
man’s carving of a grin on an idol, neither 
human nor yet of the beast, most sickening ! 
The deep and subtle horror I found in that. 
face was there through fancy of the terrific 
ocean solitude it had floated in, the icy surge 
that had tossed it, the pitiless stars which 
had looked down upon it, the blasts of sleet 
and hail which had roared over it. 

I put the pictures together with a shudder, 
and in silence handed them to Mr. Hoskins. 
Both men waited for me to speak. I stopped 
to fetch a few breaths, then said : 

“ This poor girl is not Miss Otway.” 

“She is my daughter,” exclaimed the old 
man again, holding up the pictures to view 
them. ‘Oh, my poor child!” 

The canary began to sing loudly. The 
silencing of it enabled Captain Strutt to 
turn his back upon us. It was indeed 
moving to see that old man with his wet 
cheeks and talking inarticulate underlip,. 
looking at the two portraits. He placed 
them in his pocket after a minute or two, 
then pulling off his glasses smiled faintly at. 
me, and said : 

“ The grief is mine you see, sir.” 

« And still mine, Mr. Hoskins,” I replied. 
‘Since that is your child you certainly know 
where she is, and therefore what has become 
of her; but what can any man tell me of 
Miss Otway? She was dear to me, ay, 
even as she was to you,” said I, pointing to 
the breast of his coat where the picture lay. 
‘‘ We were to have been married—oh, pray 
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think, sir! The news they brought home, 
the last news of her, told me of her as 
abandoned with two companions in a dis- 
masted hull, in the wildest ocean in the 
world, amongst the ice. Heavenly God!” I 
cried, springing to my feet, “‘am I to believe 
her as that poor girl is—but never to know, 
never to be sure that it was so, that it is 
so!” 

And now I knew that the sight of those 
portraits had wrenched me to the very soul 
by speaking of Marie as she might be—this, 
with the reaction! for it was not my sweet- 
heart who lay at Capetown. I had felt an 
instant’s joy on the discovery. That was 
past and it was as before, black uncertainty 
troubled and wild with a hundred shapeless 
fears and fancies. 

“It’s a great pity,” said Captain Strutt, 
bluntly, “‘ that you didn’t know Mr. Hoskins 
had those pictures. You could have gone 
ashore at Madeira and got home some time 
before we arrive at the Cape.” 

“Pray, what may have convinced you that 
my poor girl as described in the papers was 
Miss Otway ?” said Mr. Hoskins. 

1 gave him all the reasons—the description 
tallying feature by feature, point by point in 
hair, stature, refinement of features and the 


like, the letter O on the garment, the serge 


dress and fur-trimmed jacket. The old 
gentleman lifted his hands and his gaze with 
one of his patient gestures and looks, now of 
surprise. 

“It is more than remarkable,” he cried ; 
“it exceeds belief.” 

*“‘ Your daughter was married, and therefore 
wore a wedding ring,” said Captain Strutt. 
“ A wedding ring’s commonly a tight fit.” 

“It was no doubt as Captain Goldsmith 
wrote,” said Mr. Hoskins, “the water 
shrivelled the fingers and the rings slipped 
off.” 

“Miss Otway wore rings,” said I, “the 
lady had none. Therefore the body having 
no rings proves nothing. Plunge your 
warm, living hand into ice-cold water, and 
your tightest ring will wonderfully slacken.” 

True,” said Captain Strutt, “and still, Mr. 
Moore, if I was in your place I shouldn’t 
rest satisfied with the evidence of those 
portraits.” 

“Oh, but Mr. Hoskins and I are agreed,” 
said I. “He recognises his child, and I 
know that it is not Miss Otway.” 
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“It’s my intention to exhume the remains 
—a sorrowful task—if they’ll grant me per- 
mission,” said Mr. Hoskins. “Since you 
must now proceed to the Cape, then, if it 
would satisfy you to look into the coffin 
when it is opened, you will be very welcome, 


sir.” 

I thanked him, adding, however, that I 
could not be more satisfied than I was. 
And so, after some further conversation, we 
quitted the captain’s private room. 

I might have supposed this discovery of 
the body not being Marie—and I was as 
convinced of it as though I positively knew 
she was alive—would have comforted me, 
helped something towards the cheering of 
my spirits; instead, I seemed in my heart 
as much depressed as if the portrait of the 
dead girl had been hers. This was because 
had I known she was dead the worst would 
have been reached. But now I was to make 
a weary journey to the Cape to no imaginable 
purpose. 1 was to linger there till a return- 
ing steamer sailed, then measure all these 
leagues of water afresh, to arrive home as 
ignorant of her fate as though I had never 
set foot out of London. 

During the rest of the passage, which was 
absolutely uneventful, I held much aloof 
from the people; I was too low-spirited to 
join in their conversation and amusements. 
I begged the captain and Mr. Hoskins to 
allow my trouble to remain their secret, and 
they very faithfully obliged me. Captain 
Strutt would often pace the deck for half an 
hour at my side, and in such quiet walks 
our talk nearly always concerned the Lady 
Emma. He by no means gave me the 
encouragement I had got from old Robson. 
He told me honestly that it was as likely as 
not the three had been taken off the wreck, 
but advised me not to hope too much in 
that way after I returned to England, “ be- 
cause,” said he, “the news of such a rescue 
is bound to come to hand soon. Things 
are not as they were forty years before; you 
have the telegraph and the steamer and the 
newspaper. They were wrecked in July,” 
said he. “If it was my business, I’d allow 
eight months ; then, hearing nothing, I’d give 
them up.” 

He flatly differed from old Robson’s 
notion of the comparative safety of a dis- 
masted hull amongst icebergs. ‘ How,” he 
exclaimed, in a grave wondering voice, 
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*‘ could any sailor man talk such stuff! It’s 
like his prejudice against the North Pole. 
What’s to hinder a dismasted vessel from 
being flung against ice and hammered to 
pieces! I don’t talk to dispirit you, sir, but 
my reasoning is, if a loss must be a loss, 
then, for God’s sake, let it be made and 
have done.” 

The Cambrian entered Table Bay, De- 
cember 13th. It was early in the morning, 
but the sun was already high, and when I 
went on deck and looked around me I be- 
held as flashing and noble a scene of blue 
water and lofty mountain as this earth has 
to show. The atmosphere was brimful of 
white and even splendour, so that the azure 
of the sky looked cold in it. Wonderful to 
my eyes was the sight of a gale of wind so 
local in its fury that the frothing confines of 
the torn water curved like a line of beach, 
this side being smooth and glittering, softly 
fanned with a little air out of the west where 
the white light was so lustrous that the 
leaning sails of the Malay boats flickered in 
it with a look of frosted silver. 

Afar, and marvellously clear cut in their 
hundred miles of distance, loomed a range 
of lofty mountains; the fierce wind was 
blowing out of a glorious white mist which 
veiled with falling and ascending draperies 
of vapour the greater bulk of the tawny mass 
on the right; but so marvellously brilliant 
was the atmosphere through which the gale 
was rushing, the sense of distance vanished. 
The huge steep lifting and disappearing in 
its splendour of mist, drew close: I saw the 
curves of the cloofs, every wrinkle of broken 
rock, and patches of bush, though it was all 
miles off and high in air. The white houses 
spread like toys of ivory to the base: and 
the wide waters of the bay, full of the gleams 
of the brushing westerly air, and foaming 
under the shrieking lash of the gale where 
the breast of blue rounded to the town, 
were framed by a sparkling snow-white beach, 
past which the swelling country showed in 
reds and greens till the sight died upon the 
phantom blue of distant heights. 

There were no docks in those days, nor 
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can I recollect that they had begun to build 


the breakwater. We brought up in the 
splendid weather outside the thrashing storm, 
but it seemed we were to be kept aboard till 
the south-easter had blown itself out. Many 
ships, a few very large and fine, lay straining 
at their anchors some within and some with- 
out that spray-white sheet of foul weather. 
I stood at the rail looking at a little barque 
which lay within easy hail of the voice. Mr. 
Baynton, chief officer of the Cambrian ap- 
proached to look at a boat that lay close 
under alongside. But his seaman’s eye 
went quickly to the barque, and turning to 
me, he said: 

“ That’s what they call a spouter.” 

* A whaler!” 

“Yes. She looks it, sir. See the boats 
at her cranes. What sort of daylight filters 
through those greasy scuttles in her side, I 
wonder! She is an American: three years 
out by the looks of her, fresh from parts 
where its always too hot or too cold, and with 
how many barrels aboard, ha! It’s said no 
seaman thinks anything of a man as a sailor 
who’s learnt his trade in a greaser. For my 
part I respect ’em. What Jack of us all 
sees the like of their seafaring! Let alone 
the weather, and ¢hat touches the extremes. 
What magnificent work in boats! what nerve 
and determination! To think of one of 
those egg-shells said he, nodding at the 
boats at the whaler’s crane, “ being in tow 
of a rushing mountain of stinking black 
flesh, shooting blood and brine sky high, 
every thrash of the tail a Niagara drench of 
roaring white water—ha!” 

He sucked in his cheeks, blew them out 
again in a low whistle of admiration, and 
walked off. 

I did not land till four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Mr. Hoskins, when we parted, 


put his card into my hand with an address 
at Cape Town upon it, and begged me to 
let him know the house I put up at that he 
might communicate in case I should think 
proper to confirm the revelation of the 
photographs by an inspection of the re- 
mains. 
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LL the summer I have been on the outlook 
A for a dragon-fly, but though these “living 
flashes of light’’ emerge daily from late 
April to early October, not a single strayed reveller 
has yet dipped through the limes and rowans into 
our small quadrangular oasis. The moment I 
opened Professor Miall’s delightful book on Aqua- 
tic Insects* I turned to the chapter on dragon- 
flies. Heigho, how time has flown since the days 
“when as school-boys we found the summer half- 
holiday all too short for the exploration of pond 
and stream;" and the dragon-fly larva, and the 
great jewelled dragon-fly itself, and the mighty 
stag-beetle were the objects of our adventurous 
quest. I do not think we could have known that 
in the earliest stage of their existence the dragon- 
flies live for ten or eleven months under water, and 
that in the case of certain large species they are 
believed to live two and even three years as sub- 
merged larve. But we knew something about 
their marvellous eyes, for had we not read in our 
Goldsmith how each was composed of 12,544 lenses 
or oriels, which diminished a church-steeple to a 
pin-point and yet kept every detail lucidly clear 
and distinct? Did we know on what dragon- 
flies fed? I think we must, but I must have for- 
gotten, for it strikes me as new to read of their 
carnivorous ferocity. 

As an aquatic insect, however, the dragon-fly 
does not seem to me as interesting as the pond- 
skater which runs along the water, dimpling but 
never breaking the surface; the water spring-tail, 
which can leap from or light upon it unwetted; or 
the larve of the gnat and various other species 
which suspend themselves from the underside of the 
surface—an operation which suggests the possibility 
of hanging on to an abstraction—and inhale air 
through the organ by which they attach themselves 
to the top of the water. Curious as is the history 
of these small creatures, there is no detail in it 
more wonderful than the fact that water has a 
surface-film, which plays an important part in the 
economy of their existence. The film, which is in- 
credibly thin and in a state of tension, can be 
renewed in an instant after breakage, and does not 
differ from the rest of the water except that for the 
moment it is ‘in a peculiar physical state.” The 
explanation does not appear very luminous, but 
the fact is certain. In the case of an insect creep 

* “The Natural History of Aquatic Insects,” by Professor 


L. C. Miall, F.R.S. ; with illustrations by A. R. Hammond 
F.L.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 6s. 


ing on the underside of the surface-film, if a little 
lycopodium powder be sprinkled over the water the 
light grains will not be parted by the motions of 
the small creature progressing on the nether side 
of the infinitesimally thin partition; but a drop of 
water let fall upon the creeping animal will break 
the film to which it clings and send it to the bottom. 
And here is a lovely observation in further proof. 
When the pond-skater stands on the surface of a 
shallow sandy pool in the sunshine, its legs depress 
the surface-film without breaking it, making little 
dimples in the water, which cast shadows on the 
bottom, “each surrounded by a bright ring due to 
refraction of the rays which pass through the 
curved surface. But the central shadow cast by 
the body of the insect has no bright ring,” for it 
does not touch the film. 

Professor Miall suggests various experiments by 
which the surface-film may be made evident. In 
verifying some of these I found that you do not 
need a fork to lower a needle on to the surface of 
the water. If the needle be a light one you may 
drop it on to the surface and yet it will not break 
through the film. Then with a magnet you can 
set it racing to and fro and banging against the sides, 
and still it will not sink. When I have leisure I 
intend to launch an ironclad fleet of needles and 
see what can be done in the way of ramming and 
wholesale collisions. The experiment with soapy 
water set me bubble-blowing, and though I did not 
learn much about surface-films I found that, while 
glycerine made my bubbles more durable, a little 
dripping or lard helped to light them up with the 
most lovely colours. 

One of the great advantages of being an experi- 
mental philosopher is that you may do the most 
ridiculously childish things with much gravity. Oh, 
ye who are sad at heart, or weary of thought, or 
irritable with physical pain, coax, beg, borrow, 
buy, or steal some merry four-year-old, and betake 
you to blowing soap-bubbles in the quiet of your 
sunny garden. Let the breeze be just a little brisk, 
to set your bubbles drifting. Fill some of them 
with tobacco smoke, and with the wind’s help bom- 
bard the bumble-bee ravaging the rose. As the 
opaline globes break and the smoke escapes in a 
white whiff along the grass or among the leaves, 
you shall think of historic battle-fields, and muse 
whether the greater game was not quite as childish 
as this, and sorrowfully less innocent. The smoke- 
bubbles are only a diversion; it is the others which 
delight most, The colours of all the gems in the 
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“* EVERYTHING BUSTLE, DUST, AND HEAT” 
“ Tom Cringle’s Log” 


world seem to run molten through their fragile 
films. And what visions they contain for crystal- 
gazers! Among the gold and green, the blue and 
rose, you see the dwarfed reflection of your own 
trees and your own home, floating up into the sun- 
shine. ‘Those are your circumstances and sur- 
roundings—so lovely, so fairylike in the bubble, in 
reality so everyday, so prosaic ! 

Let not the reader resent being led by so tenuous 


* Macmillan's Illustrated Standard Novels, 3s. 6d. each. 

“« Japhet in Search of a Father.” By Captain Marryat. Illus- 
trated by Henry M. Brock. With an Introduction by David 
Hannay. 

“Tom Cringle’s Log.” By Michael Scott. Illustrated by J. 
Ayton Symington. With an Introduction by Mowbray 
Morris.. 

** The Annals of the Parish,” and “The Ayrshire Legatees.” 


a bridge of film from a life-his- 
tory of aquatic insects to acol- 
lection of Illustrated Standard 
Novels ;* all of them reprints 
of works of fiction famous in 
their time— memorable bub- 
bles which have not yet burst, 
though here and there the co- 
lours are not quite so fresh as 
they once were, and the reflec- 
tions painted on them tant soit 
peu old-fashioned and out of 
the focus of modern interest, 
For several of these novels 
take us back to the first quarter 
of the century—a long time 
ago; and now that we have 
learned to live so rapidly, a 
time which seems much longer 
than it actually is in point of 
years. 

Is it because one cannot see 
the literary wood for Scott’s 
trees that one so rarely remem- 
bers, in regard to fiction at 
least, that he had contempo- 
raries? ‘Ivanhoe,’”’ ‘ The 
Monastery,” and **The Ab- 
bot ’’ were published in 1820, 
and during the next four years 
they were followed by “ Kenil- 
worth,”’ ‘“‘ The Pirate,’’ “* The 
Fortunes of Nigel," ‘‘ Peveril 
of the Peak,” ‘‘ Quentin Dur- 
ward,” ‘“*St. Ronan’s Well,” 
and ‘‘ Red Gauntlet.” It may 
be a bit of mental eccentricity, 
but I must confess it has never 









—S “ZW s| hitherto occurred to me that 


‘* The Ayrshire Legatees"’ and 
“ Annals of the Parish” ap- 
peared in 1820 and 1821, 
“ Maid Marian" in 1822, and 
“ Hajji Baba” in 1824. 

Galt, I presume, was never 
much known south of the Border, and it may be 
questioned whether the average English novel- 
reader has even heard the name until quite recently. 
He was born at Irvine in 1779, the son of a sea- 
captain ; was appointed to aclerkship in the custom 
house at Greenock; migrated to London, where he 
became a member of Lincoln's Inn, and tried litera- 
ture as a profession ; went abroad, and after a good 
deal of travel returned in 1814 to England and busied 
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By John Galt. Illustrated by Charles E. Brock. With an 
Introduction by Alfred Ainger. 

“The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan.” By James 
Morier. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. With an Introduction 
by the Hon. George Curzon, M.P. 

“Maid Marian,” and ‘Crotchet Castle.” By Thomas Love 
Peacock. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. With an Intro 

duction by George Saintsbury. 
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himself with all sorts of writing, from trade statistics 
to the drama, but with scant success. It was in 
1820, when he had passed his fortieth year, that 
his chance came, ‘The Ayrshire Legatees” was 
accepted by Blackwood’s Magazine, and the reception 
the story met with encouraged him to complete the 
“ Annals of the Parish,” begun in 1813, in which 
he had ‘wished to write a book that would be for 
Scotland what ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ is for 
England.” This ‘ picture of society in the west of 
Scotland during the reign of George the Third” 
was his first and most notable achievement in 
literature. That it should have been ranked by the 
public far above his more deliberate and ambitious 
essays in fiction appears to have surprised and 
annoyed him, but, as Canon Ainger points out in 
his excellent introduction, the reasons are not far 
to seek, and time has fully justified the verdict. It 
is not safe to promise that the thousands of readers 
who have been touched and delighted by the 
humour and the pathos of the parishioners of 
Thrums and Drumtochty will be affected to the 
same extent by those of Dalmailing ; but they will 
lose nothing by testing the matter for themselves. 
It is curious that while Galt’s masterpieces should 
have synchronised with Scott's “Ivanhoe” and 
“ Kenilworth,” the parochial annals of Mr. Barrie 
and Ian Maclaren should appear at a moment when 
there is a distinct revival of the novel of adventure 
and the historical romance, 

“Maid Marian,” Mr. Saintsbury notes, came out 
in 1822, “‘and was very popular both in itself 
and as the basis of Planché’s operetta with Bishop's 
music."" The story is very prettily told, and some 
of the songs are charming, but it seems to me 
merely a pleasant play of fancy, in which the 
author was not in the slightest degree concerned 
whether the reader was convinced or not. That 
Peacock should have chosen such a theme after 
Scott had given the world the sturdy foresters of 
Sherwood, that 
the book should 
have appeared 
only a couple of 
years after the 
publication of 
“Ivanhoe,” and 
that it should 
have of itself at- 
tained consider- 
able popularity 
are curious 
points on which 
one could have 
liked Mr. Saints- 
bury’s views. In- 
finitely more to 
my liking is the 
delightful mas- 
terpiece * Crot- 
chet Castle.” 
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With its keen satire, its racy conversation, its happy 
phrases, its rapidity of movement, its living interest, 
one might almost fancy it was written yesterday. It 
is marvellously alive; and few will be disposed to 
disagree with Mr. Saintsbury’s opinion: “‘ Dr. Fol- 
liott would probably hold the top of the poll in a 
ballot of Peacock’s admirers for his best character, 
and I should split what votes I might have on the 
cumulative system for Lady Clarinda to accom- 
pany him.” Early in life Peacock fell in love; 
‘** which love being crossed by some malign agency, 
the young lady married somebody else and shortly 
died. She was never forgotten by Peacock, whose 
best serious verses except ‘Love and Age’—those 
on ‘ Revisiting Newark Abbey '—she inspired five- 
and-thirty years later, while he is said to have 
dreamt of her just before his death after nearly 
five-and-twenty more.’’ More than once I have 
wondered whether it was not to some bitter hour 
of recollection of what might have been that we 
owe the comprehensive philosophy of Brother 
Michael: ‘* The worst thing is good enough to be 
laughed at, though it be good for nothing else ; and 
the best thing, though it be good for something 
else, is good for nothing better.” 

Morier’s famous story, like all things Oriental, 
appears to be beyond the influence of time. ‘* The 
Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan” are as 
young and as old as “‘ The Arabian Nights,” and 
they will continue to be so. Indeed one could 
almost imagine them to be a section which had got 
loose from that huge national novel and been 
gathered up and stitched together by an excep- 
tional European. At sixty as at six one reads 
chapter after chapter of the wonderful, inexhaustible 
record, amused with the alertness of the writer's 
imagination, his infinite resourcefulness, the bril- 
liancy of his colouring, the freshness of his inci- 
dents. When all western books have grown 
wearisome, because, however far removed they 
may be from the 
reach of our 
actual experi- 
ence, they are 
still all of a piece 
with our western 
life, one turns 
with the easy 
receptivity of 
childhood to the 
fiction of the 
East, with its 
credible impossi- 
ble sequence of 
events, and its 
real men and 
women in whom 
there is no need 
to believe. And 
what delightful 
thoughts and 
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fancies one comes across as one reads. Here isa 
reflection the gist of which is familiar to all the 
world, but with what ‘‘ admirable shining beauty"’ 
it is expressed: ‘‘ After all, men do not die so easily 
as we Persians imagine. Recollect what the sheikh 
says: ‘Clouds and wind, the moon, the sun, the 
firmament (and he might have added dervishes), all 
are busied, that thou, O man, mayest obtain thy 
bread ; only eat it not in neglect.’"’ It is something 
to know, too, that ‘‘ the book is an invaluable con- 
tribution to sociology,” that the habits, methods, 
points of view, and courses of action described in 
these pages are veritably Persian, and that indeed 
many of the personages and events are actual. 
With respect to this last point I am little interested 
beyond the fact that the Christian dervish who is 
represented in chapter lix. as pub- 
licly disputing with the mollahs at 
Ispahan was no other than the 
famous Henry Martyn. He was 
one of the unforgettable men, of 
whom even the most casual 
glimpse, the most trifling tidings, 
give gladness of soul. 

Who has not read “ Tom 
Cringle’s Log’’? To relish it 
thoroughly I fear we should be 
on the sunny side of thirty— 
and then what a “stunning” 
sea-book it is to quote and look 
back upon !—but even when one 
is a long way on the western side 
of thirty what a strong, swift, 
rollicking story it is to get hold 
of, What a buoyancy and go 
there is about it, what a breezy 
gale of high spirits and enjoy- 
ment of life blows through its 
pages! As I glance once more 
over the well-remembered pages, 
which remind me of the Blue 
Mountains and West-Indian 
forests I saw as a boy, I won- 
der at the crowding of incidents 
and details into half a dozen 
sentences which in a modern 
story would be elaborated into 
as many chapters. Note this 
passage :—‘'I was particularly 
struck with a small, thin, dark 
Spaniard, who told very feel- 
ingly how the night before, on 
yeturning home from a party to 
his own lodgings, on passing 
through the piazza, he stumbled 
against something heavy that lay 
in his grass hammock, which 
usually hung there. He called 
for a light, when, to his horror, 
he found the body of his old 
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and faithful valet lying in it, dead and cold, witha 
knife sticking under his fifth rib—no doubt intended 
for his master. The speaker was Bolivar.” One 
can't conceive a novelist of to-day dismissing Boli- 
var in this summary fashion. 

Is there any need to speak of Marryat’s ‘‘ Japhet"’? 
One cannot but think that he at least is still re- 
membered as one of the brisk, racy story-tellers who 
saw the fun of life and whose laughter had nothing 
of bitterness or tears in it. 

Of the illustrations in these volumes the examples 
we have reproduced say for themselves all that is 
necessary. Nor, having named the publishers, 
is it needful to praise the general “get-up” of 
this attractive and cheap re-issue of books which 
should be in every library. 
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** Annals of the Parish” 
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**In his sounding voice began to tell 
of his message from the kirks 
of Holland” 


OF THE MOSS-HAGS* 


BEING A HISTORY TAKEN FROM THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM GORDON OF EARLSTOUN 
IN THE GLENKENS AND TOLD OVER AGAIN 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Avutuor oF “ THE RAIDERS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. BROCK 


CHAPTER XXXI 


MARDROCHAT THE SPY 


VEN as upon 
the hillside I 
watched and 
waited, I saw 
one come out 
and go round 
about the 
bower. It 
was a figure in 
woman’s gar- 
ments. I knew 
the form at the 
first sight. It 
was Kate Mc- 
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Ghieof Balmaghie. [had found our lost maids. 
So I gave a whistle that she knew with my 
bird call, such as every lad of the heather 
carried, from old Sandy Peden to young 
James Renwick. At the first sound of it 
she started as though she had been stung. 
At the second peep and whinny she came 
a little way on tip-toe. So I whistled with a 
curious turn at the end, as Wat, my cousin, 
was wont to do. Whereupon she came a 
little further, and I could see her eyes look- 
ing about eagerly. 

Then I stood up and came running down 
the side of the gairy till she saw me. She 
gave a little cry and put her hands to her 
heart, for I think she had not expected to 
see me, but some other—Wat of Lochinvar, 


* Copyright, 1895, in the United States of America by S, R. Crockett, 
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as I guess. But for all that she held 
out her hands as it she were glad to see 
me. 

“Ye canna send us back now!” she 
cried out before even I came near to 
her. 

‘“‘ Ye deserve to get soundly payed for this 
misdemeanor,” I answered. ‘ Did ye ever 
think of the sore hearts ye left behind 
ye ? ”? 

“‘Oh, my father,” said Kate, lightly, “he 
would read his book, bless King Chairlie, 
walk the avenue, and say ‘ Kate, Kate—deil’s 
in the lassie! The daft hizzie has tane the hill 
again !’” 

“But will not he be angry?” 

«‘ Angry, Roger McGhie? Na, na; I bade 
Mally Lintwhite make him potted-head, and 
gie him duck aff the pond to his supper, 
stuffed with mushrooms, and atween that and 
his claret wine he will thrive brawly.” 

Then Kate McGhie seemed suddenly to 
remember something, and we went down the 
hillside among the stones. 

“Bide ye there!” she commanded, halt- 
ing me with her hand as John Graham halts 
a squadron. And I did as I was bidden, for 
in those days Kate had most imperious ways 
with her. 

She stole down quietly, stooped her head 
to raise the flap which made a curtain door 
for the bower, and went within. I watched 
with all my eyes, for I was eager to see once 
more Maisie Lennox, my dear sometime com- 
rade and gossip. In a little she came forth, 
but what a leap my heart gave when I saw 
how pale she looked. Her hand and arm were 
bandaged, and she leaned lightly on Kate’s 
shoulder. 

Do you wonder that my desire went out 
to her greatly, and that all ina moment. I 
sprang down the rickle of stones as if they 
had been a made road. 

‘Maisie, Maisie, wha has done this to 
ye, my lassie?” I cried, or something like 
that (for I do not mind the words very well). 
And with that she fell to the greeting—the 
lass that never grat whatever was wrong, so 
that I was beside myself to see her. And 
Kate McGhie pushed me forward by the 
shoulder, and made signs frowningly, which 
I could not understand. I thought I was to 


go away till Maisie had somewhat recovered 
herself. 


Very obediently I made to do so, and 


was for stealing away up the hill again when 
Kate stamped her foot and said suddenly, “ If 
ye daur !” So I abode where I was, 
till it seemed to me that Maisie was about to 
fall, being yet weak. So I went to hold her 
up, and as soon as I did so, Kate McGhie 
slipped out of sight. Now, I think she did 
this of intention, for when she convoyed me 
a little down the hill, when I went in the 
evening, she rallied me very sorely. 

“Man, William Gordon,” she said; “I 
e’en thocht I wad hae to pit your airms aboot 
her, and tell ye what to say. Ye maun bea 
queer make o’ men up about the Glenkens. 
I thank a merciful providence that we have 
another kind o’ them about the head end o’ 
Balmaghie ! ” 

But when she left us I needed no instruc- 
tion. With the best will in the world I fell 
to comforting Maisie; and though I put not 
down the matter of our discourse (which 
concerned only ourselves), I can vouch for it 
that speedily we were at one. And I sat on 
the grey bowder stones of the gairy and made 
much of her in another fashion than that of 
a comrade. 

Then after this first pleasuring was by- 
past, she told me how that Kate and she 
had come away to seek for her father, because 
of the report that had come of his danger 
and illness ; but that an accident had befallen 
them upon the way, and they had failed of 
their errand. What the accident was she 
would not tell me, saying that Kate McGhie 
would be fond enough to give me the story. 
Then they had built this bower by the burn- 
side, where ever since they had remained safe 
and unmolested. 

I asked how they got their provender. 

“QO,” she said, “ Hughie Kerr brings it 
over the hill from the howe of the Kells. 
We have had no want of good meal.” 

Then when we had talked and I had told 
her of her father and his welfare, I bethought 
me to urge her to bide where she was for 
that night at all events, saying that perhaps 
in the morning she might come over to see 
him. ForI desired, seeing that the place was 
no longer safe (if, indeed, the persecutors did 
know where Anton was hid, which I believed 
not), to have him shifted as soon as he 
could bear the journey. But yet I was 
loath to do it, for there was no hold in all 
the high hill-lands so commodious as Cove 
Macaterick above the loch of that name. 























When Kate McGhie came again to us, 
methought she looked more approvingly upon 
me than before—but indulgently, as one that 
passes an indifferent piece of work, which yet 
she herself could better have performed. 

As soon as she came near, I began to ask 
her of Maisie’s accident and the cause of it. 

“Has she not told you herself? I am 
not going to heat cauld porridge for you twa 
to sup,” she said, in the merry way which 
never deserted her. For she was ever the 
most spirity wench in the world, and though 
a laird’s daughter, it pleased her to speak in 
the country fashion. 

But when I had advertised her that Maisie 
had not said a word about the matter, but 
on the contrary had referred me to herself, 
Kate McGhie made a pretty mouth and gave 
a little whistle. 

“ After all, then,” she said, “‘ we are not 
round the corner yet!” 

Then she began to tell me of their journey- 
ing in the night after Pherson, the serving- 
man, had left them. 

“ We cam’ over the heather licht foot as 
hares,” said Kate McGhie. ‘The stars were 
bonny above. A late moon was rising over 
the taps by Balmaclellan, and the thocht that 
I was out on the heather hills set a canty 
fire in my breast. 

“ A’ gaed richt till we cam’ to the new 
brig across the Water o’ Dee, that was biggit 
a year or twa syne wi’ the collections in the 
kirks. When we cam’ to it we were liltin’ 
careless at a sang, when oot o’ the dark o’ 
the far side there steps a muckle cankersome 
lookin’ man in a big cloak, an’ stan’s richt 
in the midst o’ the road! 

“¢Whaur gang ye sae late at nicht by this 
road withoot the leave o’ Mardrochat ?’ says 
he. 

“«¢Sang,’ says I. ‘Wha’s midden’s this? 
And wha’s Mardrochat that his barn-door 
cock craws sae croose on til’t ?’ 

“For,” said Kate McGhie, looking at me, 
“*As ye ken I hadna been learned at the 
Balmaghie to thole snash frae onybody.” 

At which I smiled, for well I knew Kate’s 
reputation with her tongue. 

“*¢This is Mardrochat’s road, and by the 
King’s command his business is to question 
all comers. But it’s not ill-gi’en words that 
he wad use wi’ twa sic bonny lasses!’ says 
the loon in the cloak. 

“* Dear sirs,’ says I, ‘ fifty puddin’s on a 
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plate! Mardrochat maun be a braw lad. Is 
he the King’s hangman? It’s an honourable 
office nowadays, they tell me.’ 

‘** Satisfy me whar ye are gaun sae late,’ 
says the ill-contriving chiel, ‘an’ maybes 
I'll convoy ye a bit o’ the road. It shall 
never be said that Mardrochat left twa weel- 
faured lasses them-lane in the howe o’ the 
nicht !’ 

“¢ Heighty-teighty,’ I telled the man, ‘ oor 
coo’s come hame, an’ her tail’s ahint her! 
Stand oot o’ the road an’ let decent folk to 
their beds!’ 

««¢ There’s nae beds bena the heather that 
gate!’saidthe man. And faith, there he was 
in the right of it. There were no beds except 
the wanderers’ beds in the moss-hags that 
road for twenty lang Scots miles. 

“ And all this time we were standing on 
the brig close to one another. 

“<¢ Let us gang by,’ said I again. 

**« Na,’ said the long loon that had called 
himself Mardrochat, and wha I kenned for an 
ill-set informer that made his siller by carry- 
ing tales to Clavers and Lag, ‘ ye pass na this 
road. Ye maun e’en turn an’ come wi’ me!’ 

“ And I think he would have come for- 
ward to put his hand upon us. But I made 
to get past him at one side, crying to Maisie 
to trythe other. For I thought that the two 
of us were surely a match for any black thief 
of the kind to be found in the Glenkens. 

“But as I was running by, he grippit me 
with one hand and drew his windlestrae of 
a sword wi’ the other—drew it on a pair 0’ 
lassies, mind ye. Then what think ye? Your 
bit lass there, Missie Mim, she flew on him 
like a wullcat, and gripped the blade atween 
her fingers till she drew it oot o’ his hand. 
Then she took it across her knee and garred 
it play snap like a rotten branch. Syne 
ower it ga’ed intil the water. And that was 
the way she got the cut on her hand, poor 
thing.” 

Then I gave a great shout and clasped 
Maisie in my arms, yet not harshly, lest she 
should be weak. I was glad to hear this 
testimony to her bravery. - 

“That is a better fashion,” said Kate, 
like one who has store of experience. Then 
she went on with her story, for she had 
more to tell. ‘ But the loon was dour for 
a’ the want o’ his sword, and we micht no 
hae mastered him, but that he tried to trip 
us and so got trapped himself. He fell so 
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that the head o’ him took the wa’ and fair 
dang him stupid. So we e’en gied him a 
bit hoise an’ ower he gaed intil the 
water ” 

‘*¢ Mercy on us,” I cried, ‘‘ ye didna droon 
the man?” 

*“ Droon him,” said Kate, “ de’il a fear! 
You chiel is made for the tow. He’ll droon 
nane. The last we saw o’ him, he was 
sitting on his hurdies in the shallows, up to 
his neck in the water, trying what -banes war 
hale after his stramash. 

“So,” continued Kate, “we gaed oor 
roads in peace, and the chiel sat still in the 
water, thrawin’ his heid aboot and aboot 
like a turnspit, as lang as we could see 
him.” 

Even thus Kate McGhie told her tale, 
making my lass dearer to me with every 
word. Of Mardrochat the informer, who 
had made bold to meddle with them, I had 
heard many times. He had been a Coven- 
anter of zeal and forwardness till, at a meet- 
ing of the Societies, his double-faced guile 
had been laid bare. Ever since which day 
in the wilds of Friarminion he had been a 
cunning, spying fox upon the track of the 
hill folk. But I knew how dangerous the 
man could be, and liked it ill enough that 
the maids should have crossed him so early 
on their pilgrimage. I doubted not that it 
was from him that the original information 
had come which, being carried to the enemy 
by Birsay and overheard in the house of 
Balmaghie, had sent us all hiving to the 
mountains. 





CHAPTER XXXII 


THE HOUSE OF THE BLACK CATS 


Havinc bidden such good-e’en to the maids, 
as was severally due to them, I crossed the 
Nick of the Gadlach and went whistling 
over the moor. I took a new road over the 
heather and was just at the turning of the 
Eglin Lane, when, deep in the howe of the 
glen, I came on the strangest kind of cot- 
house. It was piled together of the rough 
bowder stones of the country, their edges 
undressed and gaping, the spaces between 
them filled in with faggots of heather and 
plastered with stiff bluish clay from the burn- 
sides. The roof was of long branches of 
the fir trees long buried in the moss, and was 
thatched with heather. There was an open- 
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ing in the middle from which a smoke arose. 
And I heard asound like singing from within 
—a sound that made my flesh creep. 

I went to the door and with my knuckle 
knocked gently, as is our fashion in that 
part of the country, crying, “ Are ye within, 
good wife?” 

Whereat the strangest unearthly voice 
answered back to me, as it had been some one 
reading in the Bible and laughing at the 
same time—a horrid thing to hear in that 
still place and so near the defenceless young 
lasses in the Bower of the Star. 

“The waters of Meribah-——the waters of 
Meribah—for they were bitter!” it cried in 
a kind of wail. ‘Come ben and hae some 
brose!” And then the thing laughed again. 

I took courage to look within, but be- 
cause it was dark I saw nothing. The whole 
interior was full of the smoor of reek, and 
strange things sped round and round, cross- 
ing each other and passing the door con- 
tinually, like the staves and buckets of a 
water-mill running round. 

“Come awa’ ben,” again commanded the 
voice. ** Doon, Badrona! Peace, Grimalkin !” 
The command was addressed to a number 
of monstrous black cats, which had been 
speeding round the walls of the cot like mad 
things, to the music of the unearthly crooning 
song which I had heard from within. 

I stepped across the threshold and found 
a red peat fire upon the hearth and a black 
pot hanging over it. I looked about for the 
person who had addressed me. At first I 
could see him nowhere. But as my eyes 
grew accustomed to the light I saw the 
queerest being—the sight of whom made my 
heart grow cold and my hand steal to the 
little pocket Bible, bound in two halves, that 
was in my pocket. 

A small square object sat huddled up at 
the far side of the fire. Upon its head there 
was a turban, like those the travellers into 
the lands of the False Prophet tell us of. 
But this turban was of black bull hide, and 
the beast’s dull eyes looked out underneath 
with a hellish suggestion. The figure was 
squat like a toad, and sitting thus sunk down 
upon itself, it seemed to be wholly destitute 
of feet and legs. But a great pair of hairy 


arms lay out upon the hearth and sometimes 
clawed together the fiery red peats, as though 
they had just been casten and were being 
fitted upon the moss. 
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*¢ Come awa’ ben. Ye are welcome, honest 
strangers,” again said the thing of the un- 
canny look, “I am nane bonny, truth to tell, 
but I’m nocht to my mither. It’s a braw 
thing that ye are no to meet wi’ her the 
nicht. She has gane ower by to gather the 
Black Herb by the licht o’ the aval moon. 
When the moon faas ower on her back like 
a sheep that canna rise, then is the time to 
gather the bonny Wolf’s Bane, the Deil’s Bit 
wi’ the berries by the waterside that nane 
kens whaur to seek, an’ the Mandrake that 
cries like a murdered bairn when ye pw’ it 
frae the moss. See ye here, there’s three 
dead bairns aneath that hearthstane. Gin ye 
like I will let ye see the banes. She didna 
pit me there, for the deil’s wife has aye a 
warm side to the deil’s bairn. Sit ye doon 
and bide a wee. It’s braw an’ heartsome to 
see a face at Willie’s Shiel in the howe 0’ 
the Eglin.” 

After the first horrid surprise of coming 
in upon such a place, I saw that the thing 
was human—an idiot or natural as I judged, 
with a monstrous twisted body and strange 
elricht voice like the crying of the night-wind 
in a keyhole. But I thought it best to sit 
down on a seat, even as he bade me, and so I 
drew a creepie stool carelessly nearer to me 
with one hand. 

“Na, dinna sit on that—that’s a stool 
that naebody can sit on but my mither.” 

And when I looked at the creepie in the 
red firelight, for it felt strange to my hand, 
lo! it was formed of three skulls set close 
together, and the legs of it were of men’s leg 
bones. 

Then it flashed to my mind that I had 
chanced on the house of Corp-licht Kate, 
the witch wife of the Star, who for many 
years dwelt alone on the flowe of the Eglin, 
with only her idiot son with her for company. 

‘“‘ Na,” said the object, “ nane can sit on 
that creepie but the minnie o’ me—Corp- 
licht Kate o’ the Star. It’s weel for me, an’ 
it’s weel for you, that my minnie’s no here 
the nicht. But sit ye down and tak your 
rest.” 

I rose to flee, but the monstrous figure 
by the red fire waved me down. And I 
declare that as I looked at him he seemed to 
swell and glow with a kind of brightness like 
the moon through mist. He waved his arms 
abroad, and immediately about me there began 
the most affrighting turmoil. Black forms 


that had been crouching in the corners came 
out and began to circle round us, as it 
appeared by some devilish cantsip, skim- 
ming round the house breast-high, without 
ever touching the floor or the walls. They 
seemed like an army of cats, black and un- 
earthly, all flying in mid air, screeching 
and caterwauling as at a witch’s festival. I 
began to wonder if the foul, human-headed, 
toad-like thing that squatted by the fire were 
indeed the black master of witches himself, 
to whom, for my sins, I had been delivered 
in the flesh before my time. 

But with a wave of his hand, the idiot 
stilled the turmoil, and the flitting demons 
came to the ground as a dozen or so of cats, 
black and horrid, with arched tails and fiery 
eyes—as wild to look at as though they had 
wandered in fromthe moor. These retreated 
into the dark corners of the room, whence 
we could hear them purring and spitting, 
and see their fiery eyes set on us in a circle 
out of the gloom, which was dense as _ night 
everywhere, save only immediately about the 
fire. 

“Tam nae deil, though ye think it, and 
maist folk says it,” said the idiot, fixing his 
eyes on me. “Some says the daddie o’ 
me was the deil, and some says Mardrochat. 
I kenna. There’s no muckle to choose 
between them. Ye can ask my mither gin 
she like. I never speered her mysel’. Ye’'ll 
hae a sup 0’ my parritch. They are guid 
parritch—no like my mither’s parritch. I 
wad advise ye to hae nocht to do wi’ my 
mither’s parritch. Heard ye ever o’ the 
Hefter o’ the Star?” 

I told him no, and sat down to see what 
might happen in this strange abode so near 
to the two places where dwelled those whom 
I loved best—the Bower of the Star and the 
Cave of Macaterick. But I loosened my 
sword and felt that the grip of my pistols 
came easy to my hand. 

“Be na feared o’ puir Gash Gibbie o’ the 
Star Sheiling,” cried the object, noticing 
the action; “he’s as honest as he is ugly. 
But keep wide o’ the mither o’ him, gin ye 
wad scape the chiding of the channering 
worm.” 

The natural seemed to read the fears of 
my heart before I knew them myself. 

“Na, ye’ll no dee like the Hefter o’ the 
Star. He was an ill loon, him; he wadna 
let my mither be, when he cam to heft hoggs 
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in the mid of the year. He spied on us as 
he sat on a hill-tap to watch that his sheep 
didna break dykes. But ken ye what my 
mither did? She gaed oot to him wi’ a wee 
drap kail broth. Tak’ ye nane o’ my mither’s 
kail broth. They are no canny. But the 
hefter, silly body, took mair o’ them than he 
was the better o’. He took them doon ina 
bit hollow to be oot o’ the wind, and he had 
manned it to crawl back to his watcher’s 
hill tap. But there the silly feckless loon 
died like a troot on the bank. He didna 
like my mither’s broth. Na, they didna 
gree weel wi’ him! ” 

And Gash Gibbie went on yammering and 
grumbling, while I sat and gazed dumb- 
founded at him, and the ugly grimalkins in 
the dark corners stared at me with shining 
eyes, till I wished myself well out of it all. 

“ An’ ken ye what my mither said when 
the next hefter cam’ to see after his sheep 
on the hill?” 

I shook my head. 

*‘ She said, ‘ Watna grand ploy it wad be 
gin this yin were to die as weel!’ That was 
what my mither said.” 

* And did he die?” I asked. 

Gash Gibbie moved his shoulders, and 
made a kind of nichering laugh to himself 
like a young horse whinnying for its corn. 

‘“‘ Na, he was ower cunning for my minnie, 
him. He wadna bide here, and when my 
minnie gaed to him with the guid kale broo 
and the braxy sooming amang it, says the 
second hefter, ‘I’m no that hungry the day, 
mistress; I’ll gie the hoodie craws a drap 
drink o’t!’ 

“ And so he did, and as fast as the craws 
got twa fills o’ their nebs, they keeled ower 
on their backs, drew in their taes three 
times, cried 4raigh, and tumbled heels up, as 
stiffas Methusala! Richt curious, was it na? 
She is a wonnerfw’ woman, my mither!” 

The thunder which had been forming all 
through the heat of the afternoon, began to 
roar far away by Loch Doon, and as the 
place and the talk did not conduce to 
pleasant thoughts, I rose to go. 

“‘ What’s your hurry ?” cried Gash Gibbie, 
swinging himself round to my side of the 
fire, lifting himself on his hands like a man 
that has no feet. ‘“ My minnie will no be 
here till the mornin’, and then we’ll hae com- 
pany belike. For she’s gane to warn Mar- 
drochat to send the sodgers to the twa run- 


awa’ lassies up at the bit bouroch on the 
Meaull o’ Garryhorn.” 

“To bring the soldiers,” I said, for the 
words made me suddenly afraid. 

“ Aye,” said the natural, looking cunningly 
at me, “an’ Gash Jamie wad hae warned the 
bits o’ lassies. But he’s ower gruesome a 
tyke to be welcome guest in lady’s bower. 
But Jamie wishes the lassies no harm. They 
are clever, well-busked hizzies !” 

“‘ T wonder if there are any more wanderers 
in hiding hereabouts,” said I, thinking in my 
transparent guile to find out whether the 
Cove Macaterick were also known. 

** Na, na, nane nearer than the Caldons 
in the Howe o’ Trool. There’s some 0’ 
Peden’s folk there that my mither has put 
her spite on—but nane nearer.” 

The thunder and lightning was just coming 
on as I passed the ring of cats in the outer 
darkness of the hut, and looked out. ‘ Good 
night to ye, Gibbie,” said I, “and thank ye 
kindly for your crack and the warming I hae 
gotten before the fire!” 

‘Guid e’en to yoursel’, bonny laddie, an’ 
a guid journey to ye. It’s gaun to be a 
coorse nicht, and Gibbie maun gang awa 
ower the heather to see gin his mither does 
na miss the road hame!” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


TIIE NICK O’ THE DEID WIFE 


I WENT out, and the whole night seemed 
empty about me. The deep and wide basin 
between the hollow palms of the hills was 
filled with an eery leme of flame, flickering 
up from the ground. 

I took my way with as great strides as I 
could compass back to the bower under the 
trees. The thunder rolled continuously 
about and about. At times it seemed to 
recede far away, but always sounding from 
different places, as though many peals were 
running races one with the other. Then the 
lightning flickered, and keen little arrows sped 
hither and thither till the whole sky twanged 
like a harp. 

It seemed a hundred miles to the shieling 
on the hill. And when I came near I was 
astonished and greatly affrighted to hear the 
sound of voices, and at least one of them 
the voice of a man. A strange fear came 
over me; hardly, I think, the fear of the 
King’s men. 

















“IT hae brocht wi’ me my silver spune,” 
said a voice that went to my heart ; “ I made 
siccar o’ my silver spoon. Gin I hae to gang 
to the heather for the Covenant, at least I 
shall gang as a lady!” 

It was my mother’s voice, and I ran down 
to her, falling into her arms, and bidding her 
to be quiet in the same breath. 

Wat had just arrived with my mother and 
little Margaret of Glenvernock, who, winding 
herself about all our hearts, had become as 
her own child to my mother in the days of 
her loneliness. They were weary and in 
need of rest; but when I had told my news 
and the warning I had gotten from Gash 
Gibbie in the fearsome precincts of the hut 
of Corplicht Kate, every.one felt the need of 
at once forsaking the Bower of the Star and 
betaking ourselves to Cove Macaterick— 
which, if not so pleasant or commodious, 
was at least far more safe. 

So we loaded us with Hugh Kerr’s meal, 
and the little bits of things that the lasses 
had gathered about them or brought with 
them. My mother carried only an oaken 
staff in her hand and in a satchel at her 
girdle, her beloved silver spoon (with “ Mary 
Hope” on it in antique letters), which her 
father had given her for her own when she 
learned to read, and first took her place at 
the table above the salt. 

“© what wad he hae said that was Lord 
President of Session in his time, gin he had 
seen his dochter Mary linkin’ ower the 
heather wi’ her coats kilted in her auld age ?” 
my mother cried out once when we hurried 
her. For she had ever a great notion of 
her lineage—though indeed the Hopes are 
nothing to compare with the Gordons for 
antiquity or distinction. 

*‘ T think your father was ‘ at the horn’ mair 
nor yince himsel’, mither,” said I, remember- 
ing certain daffing talk of my father’s. 

“ Aye, and that is just as true,” said my 
mother, reconciling herself to her position, 
“‘forbye it is weel kenned that the wife aye 
wears the cockade of her lord.” 

And at the word I thought of my Lady of 
Lochinvar, and harkened to Wat talking low 
to Kate McGhie. But as for me I kept my 
mother by my side, and left Maisie Lennox 
to herself, remembering the fifth command- 
ment—and knowing likewise that it would 
please Maisie best if I took care of my 
mother. 
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Thus we came to Cove Macaterick. 

Now the cove upon the hillside is not wet 
and chill as almost all sea caves are, where 
the water stands on the floor and drips from 
every crevice. But it was at least fairly dry, 
if not warm, and had been roughly laid with 
bog-wood dug from the flowes, not squared 
at all, but only filled in with heather tops 
till the floor was elastic like the many plied 
carpets of Whitehall. 

There was, as I have said, an inner and 
an outer cave, one opening out of the other, 
each apartment being about sixteen feet 
every way, but much higher towards the 
roof. And so it remained till late years, when 
as I hear from the herd of the Shalloch, the 
rocks of the Gairy face have settled more 
down upon themselves, and so have con- 
tracted the space. But the cave remains to 
this day on the Back Hill of the Star over 
the waters of Loch Macaterick. The place 
is still very lonely. Only the whaups, the 
ernes, and the mountain sheep cry there, 
even as they did in our hiding times. 

We gave the inner (and higher) room to 
the women folk, and divided the space with 
a plaid hung up at the stone steps which 
formed a doorway. 

We found Anton Lennox much recovered, 
but still very weak and pale. He sat propped 
up on his heather bed against the side of the 
cave. His countenance appeared stern and 
warlike, even when it was too dark to see, as 
it mostly was, his great sword leaning against 
the wall by his side. 

I need not tell of the joy there was when 
Maisie Lennox greeted her father, and we 
that had been so far scattered drew together 
once again. But as soon as I had told Wat 
of the happenings at the hut of Corplicht 
Kate, nothing would serve him but we must 
set out and try to intercept the witch from 
fulfilling her mission. For if she brought the 
soldiers upon us, our trail from the bower 
among the trees was fresh and might be fol- 
lowed. Wat determined at all costs to turn 
the witch ; and, having brought her to her 
house, to keep a watch upon her there—at 
least till the rain had washed away our foot- 
prints down the mountain side, and confused 
them among the moss-hags. 

So leaving most unwillingly the snug and 
sheltered place of Cove Macaterick, we 
stepped out into the gloomy and threatening 
night. The wild-fire still flickered, and the 
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thunder rolled continuously; but the rain 
held off. The natural had mentioned that 
his mother was making over the hills toward 
Straiton, where for the time being Mar- 
drochat, the informer, dwelt, and where was 
quartered a troop of horse for the overawing 
of the country. 

We decided that we should take our course 
in that direction, which led past Peden’s hut 
where the wanderer had abode so often. It 
was an uncanny night, but in some fashion 
we stumbled along—now falling into moss- 
hags almost to the waist, and now scrambling 
out again, and so on without a word of 
complaining. Wat’s attire was not now such 
as that he had donned to visit my Lady 
Wellwood. It was but of stout hodden grey 
and a checked plaid like the rest. 

So we mounted shoulder after shoulder of 





** Na, dinna sit on that” 





heathery hillside, like vessels that labour 
over endless billows of the sea against a head 
wind. The thundercloud which seemed 
to brood upon the outer circle of the hills, 
and arch over the country of Macaterick and 
the Star, now grumbled nearer and louder. 
Not seldom there came a fierce, white, wimp- 
ling flash, and the encompassing mountains 
seemed ready to burn up in the glare. Then 
ensued darkness, blacker than ever and the 
thunder shaking the world, as though it had 
been an ill-builded house-place with skellets 
and pans clattering on the wall. 

We had been thus walking for some while, 
bearing breast to the brae all the time, and 
leaning forward even as a horse leans to its 
collar. We came in time near to the height 
of the pass. We could not see a yard 
before us. But suddenly we felt the ground 
begin to level in front ; 
and lo! ina moment we 
were in the throat of the 
defile with the hills black 
above us on either side. 
Suddenly there came a 
terrible white flash of 
lightning, brighter and 
longer continued than 
any we had seen. The 
air seemed to grow blue- 
black like indigo. The 
thunder toretheheavens, 
galloping without ceas- 
ing. Flash followed 
rending flash. Imme- 
diately before us on a 
hillock we saw a won- 
drous sight. There sat 
Gash Gibbie, the mis- 
shaped idiot, crouched 
squat like a toad, at the 
head of a woman who lay 
with her arms straight 
at her sides, as though 
stretched for burial. 

As we stood illumined 
against the murky black- 
ness of the pass, the 
monstrous thing caught 
sight of us, and waved his 
hands, dancing mean- 
time (as it seemed) upon 
spindles of legs. How 
he had come so far and 
so swiftly on such a 




















‘* So we e’en gied him a bit hoise an’ ower he gaed” 


night I cannot tell. But without doubt, 
there he was on the highest rock of the pass, 
with the dead woman stretched at his feet, 
and the fitful blue gleam of the lightning 
playing about him. And I warrant you it 
was not a comely or a canny sight. 

“Come ye here,” cried the idiot lad, 
wavering above us as though he were 
dancing in the reek of the nether pit, “an’ 
see what Yon has done to my mither. I 
aye telled her how it wad be. It doesna do 
to strive wi’ Yon. For Yon can gie ye your 
paiks so brave and easy. But my mither, 
she wad never hear reason, and so there 
she lies, dead streeked in the ‘ Nick o’ the 
Dead Wife.’ Yon has riven the life frae my 
mither ! ” 

We were close at his side by this time, 
and we saw a strange sight that shook our 
nerves more than the thunder. A woman 
of desperately evil countenance lay looking 
up past us, her eyes fixed with an expres- 
sion of bitter wrath and scorn upon the black 
heavens. Her face and hands were stained 
of a deep crimson colour, either by the 
visitation of God or made to seem so by the 
flickering flame of wildfire that played about 
us. 

Gash Gibbie surveyed the sight with a 
kind of twisted satisfaction. He went hirp- 





ling about the body round and round. He 
squatted with crossed legs at its head. 

“What think ye o’ that?” he asked, 
‘‘that’s my mither. She’s near as bonny as 
me, think ye no? Yon micht hae made her 
bonnier to look at, gin He was to be so ill 
to her.” 

And the monster crouched still lower, and 
took the terrible scarlet-stained face and neck 
on his knees. 

“Mither! mither!” he wailed, “I aye 
telled ye it wad come to this—mockin’ 
Yon disna do. A wee while, maybe, He 
lets ye gang on; but no for lang! Yon 
can bide his time, and juist when ye are 
crawin’ croose, and thinkin’ on how blythe 
and canty ye are—blaff! like a flaught o’ 
fire—Yon comes upon ye, and where are 
ye?” 

He took a long and apparently well- 
satisfied look at his mother. 

“ Aye, there ye are, an’ by my faith, ye 
are no bonny, mither o’ mine. Mony is the 
time I telled ye what it wad be, afore Yon 
had dune wi’ ye.” 

Small wonder that it chilled our blood to 
hear the twisted being cry out thus upon the 
mother that bore him. He seemed even 
pleased that what he had foretold had come 
to pass. So we stood, Wat and I, in silent 
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amaze before him, as the storm continued 
to blare till the whole heaven above us 
appeared but the mouth of a black trumpet. 

Sometimes we seemed to be in a large 
place, ribbed and raftered with roaring 
sound, upholstered with lightning flashes 
pale violet and blue. Then again the 
next moment we were shut within a tent 
of velvet blackness like a pall, with only 
the echoes of the warring midnight rolling 
away back among the hills. There seemed 
no God of Pity abroad that night to look 
after puir muir-wandered folk, but only 
mocking devils riding roughshod on the 
horses of the pit. 

“Come awa hame, Gabriel,” said I, “ ye 
can do her little good. I fear she’s by 
wi’ it!” 

“By wi’ it!” quoth the natural, fleer- 
ingly. ‘Na, only beginning wi’ it. D’ye 
no ken, hill-man-wi’-the-hirpling-leg, that 
Yon has gotten her. I can see her stannin’ 
afore Yon, wi’ her face like red fire, a black 
lie in her mouth and ill-intent in her heart. 
For as the tree falls, so doth it lie.” 

The imp seemed to have gotten the 
words at some field-preaching. 

“Think ye I didna warn her?” he went 
on. ‘ My braw chiels, ye hae gotten your 
warnin’ this nicht! Meddle na wi’ Yon, 
neither dare Him to his face lest He be 
angry, for juist like Gibby killin’ a speckly 
taed, Yon can set his heel on ye!” 

He stroked the hair off the dead woman’s 
brow with a hand like a hairy claw. 

‘** Aye, an’ ye were’na sic an ill mither to 
me, though ye selled yoursel’ to Ye-Ken- 
Wha! Whatna steer there is up there aboot 
the soul o’ a puir auld body. Hear till 
ra 

And he waved his hands to the four airts 
of heaven, and called us to hearken to the 
hills shaking themselves to pieces. ‘ Siccan 
a steer aboot a puir feckless auld woman 
gaun to her ain ill place! I wonder Yon is 
no shamed o’ himsel’!” 

And the twisted man-thing put his hands 
to his brow and pressed the palms upon his 
eyes, as if to shut out the unceasing pulsing 
of the lightning and the roar of the anger 
of God breaking like an angry sea upon the 
mountains. 

“‘Sae muckle for sae little—an’ after a’ 
but little pleasure in the thing! I dinna 
see what there is in the Black Man’s service 


to mak’ siccan a brag aboot. Gin ye sup 
tasty kail wi’ him in the forenicht, he aye 
caa’s roond wi’ the lawin’ i’ the mornin’! 

“Losh! Losh! Sae muckle for sae little. 
I declare I will cut oot the three marks 
that my mither made on me, and gang 
doon to Peden at the Shalloch. I want 
nae mair sic wark as this! Na, though 
I was born wi’ the Black Man’s livery 
on me! 

“Preserve us! ‘This is as fearsome as 
that year there was nae meat in the hoose, 
and Gash Gibbie brocht some back, and aye 
brocht it, and brocht it even as it was 
needed. And Kate o’ the Corplicht she 
readied it and asked nae quastions. But 
only tearin’ belly-hunger gied us strength to 
eat that awesome meat. An’ a’ the neigh- 
bours died o’ starvation at Tonskeen and 
the Star an’ the bonny Hill o’ the Buss, a’ 
but Gib an’ his mither, their leevin’ lanes. 
But yae nicht Yon sent Gibbie’s sin to find 
him oot; or maybe the Black Thing in the 
Hole gat lowse, because it was his hour. 

‘And puir Gibbie gat a terrible fricht 
that nicht. 

‘““Wad ye like to hear? Aweel, puir 
Gibbie was lying on his bed up that stair, 
an’ what think ye there cam to him?” 

He paused and looked at us with a 
countenance so blanched and terrible that 
almost we turned andran. For the lightning 
played upon it till it seemed to glow with 
unholy light, and that not from without but 
from within. It was the most terrifying 
thing to be alone with such a monstrous living 
creature, and such a dead woman in the 
lonesome place he had called the “ Nick of 
the Dead Wife.” What with the chattering 
of our teeth, the agitation of our spirits, and 
the flicker of the fire, the old dead witch 
seemed actually to rise and nod at us. 

“So Gash Gibbie, puir man, lay and 
listened in his naked bed, for he had gotten 
his fill that nicht, though a’ the lave were 
hungry—an’ that o’ his ain providin’. But 
as he lay sleepless, he heard a step come to 
the door, the sneck lifted, an’ a foot that 
wasna his mither’s came into the passage, 
dunt-duntin’ like a lameter hirplin’ on two 
staves ! 

‘“‘ An’ then there cam a hard footstep on 
the stair, and a rattle o’ fearsome-like 
sounds, as the thing cam up the ladder, 
Gibbie kenned na what it micht be. An’ 
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whan the door opened an’ the man wi’ the 
wooden feet cam’ in—preserve me, but he 
was a weary-lookin’ tyke. 

“**Whaur cam ye frae?’ says puir Gash 
Gibbie. 

**« Frae the Grave!’ says he. He hadna 
muckle to say, but his e’en war like fiery 
gimblets in his head. 

**¢ What mak’s your e’en-banes sae white 
an’ deep ?’ 

“*The Grave!’ says he. He hadna 
muckle to say, but he spak’ eye mair dour 
and wearysome than ever. 

**¢ What mak’s ye lauch sae wide at puir 
Gabriel ?’ 

“«The Grave!’ says he. He hadna 
muckle to say, but syne he steppit nearer 
nearer to the bedside. 

“«¢ What made that great muckle hole in 
your side?’ 

“«* You made it!’ cried the ghaist, loupin’ 
at Gibbie’s throat; an’ puir Gib kenned nae 
mair.’ ” 

And even as the monster shouted out 
the last words—the words of the spectre of 
his vision—Gash Gibbie seemed to us to 
dilate and lean forward to spring upon us. 
The wild fire reeled about as though the 
elements were drunken, and Wat and I 
fairly turned and fled, shouting insanely with 
terror as we ran, leaving the silent stricken 
witch with the face of blood, and that mis- 
shapen elf, her hell’s brood progeny, raving 
and shouting on the hillside—these two alone 
at midnight in the “ Nick of the Dead Wife.” 

“ Aye, rin, rin,” we heard him call after 
us. “Rin fast, and Yon will maybe no 
catch ye—till it is your hour!” 

And truly Wat and I did run in earnest, 
stumbling and crying out in our terror—now 
falling and now getting up, then falling to 
the running again without a single reason- 
able word. But as we came hot-foot over 
the Rig of Lochricaur we seemed to run into 
the sheeted rain. For where we had been 
hitherto only the blue dry fire had ringed 
us, but here we ran into the downpour as 
though the fountains of the deep of heaven 
had broken up and were falling in a white 
spate upon the world. 

We were more wet, weary, and terrified, 
more than we had ever been in our lives, 
before we reached the hermitage of the 
cave of Macaterick. There we found the 
women waiting for us, listening fearfully to 
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the roar of the storm without, and hearken- 
ing in the lown blinks to Auld Anton Len- 
nox praying—while the lightning seemed to 
run into the cave and shine on the blade of 
the sword he held gripped in his right hand. 
So we stripped our wet clothes, and lay in 
the outer place all the night, where there 
was a fire of red peats, while the women 
withdrew themselves into their inner sanc- 
tuary. I could see the anxiety in their eyes 
when we came in, for they could not but 
discern the ghastly terror in our faces. But 
without any agreement between ourselves, 
Wat and I silently resolved that we should 
not acquaint any of the party with the 
hideous judgments of that night to which 
we had been eye witnesses. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


A DESIRABLE GENERAL MEETING 


THE next morning dawned colder and more 
chilly. The catch of the autumn of the 
year was in the air, and it nipped shrewdly 
till the sun looked over the hills in the east. 
This was to be the great day of the Societies’ 
general meeting, which had been summoned 
in the wilds of Shalloch-on-Minnoch.* 


* Now because men so readily forget, I may repeat that 
the United Societies had grown in strengthsince Ayrsmoss, 
and now needed only a head to make a stand for the cause. 
It was a strange way of the Providence of God, that it 
should come about that these little meetings for prayer in 
remote places of the land, should grow to be so mighty a 
power for the pulling down of strongholds. At this time 
though every appearance in arms had been put down at 
Pentland, at Bothwell, and at Ayrsmoss, yet the Blue 
Banner itself had never been put down. And even now 
many a Malignant in the south and west trembled at the 
great and terrible name of the ‘ Seven Thousand.’ 

The proclamations of the Societies, which were affixed 
to every kirk door and market cross in the south, caused 
many a persecutor and evil-wisher to quake and be 
silent. And the word that God was building for himself 
a folk on the hills of Scotland reached even to the Low 
Countries, and kept the Prince of Orange and his coun- 
sellors watching with eager eyes, those things which were 
done by the Remnant over seas, till the appointed hour 
should come. Heading and hanging would not last for 
ever, and such is the binding power of persecution that 
for each one cut off by prison, or the hangman's cord, ten 
were sworn in to do the will of the Societies. Till this 
present time most fatal dissension and division among 
themselves had been their undoing. But there was one 
coming, now a willow wand of a student of Groningen in 
Holland, who should teach the Societies to be a wall of 
fire about their faith and their land. 

To their conventions came commissioners from all 
parts of Scotland, but mainly from the southern and 
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Though the morn dawned caller, with a 
white rime of frost lying on the grass and 
for a little space making grey the leaves of 
the trees, the day of the great conventicle 
was one of great and louring heat. My 
mother was set to go—and Kate McGhie 
also. Wat must needs therefore accompany 
them, and I had a letter from Groningen 
which I behoved to read. With Anton Lennox, 
stout of heart even in his sickness, abode 
my lass Maisie Lennox—of whom (though I 
looked to be back on the morrow) I took 
leave with sorrow and with a heavy and sink- 
ing heart. 

For us who were used to making a herd’s 
track across the hills, it was not a long step 
over the moors from Macaterick to the foot 
of the Craigfacie of Shalloch, where the Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Societies was to take place. 
But it was a harder matter for my mother. 

She needed help over every little brink ot 
a peat brow, and as we passed Tonskeen, 
where there is a herd’s house in the wild, 
far from man and very quiet with God, I ran 
to get her a staff, which the shepherd’s good 
wife gladly gave. For there was little that 
would be refused to a wanderer in these 
parts when on his way to a Societies’ Meet- 
ing. 

Soon we left the strange, unsmiling face of 
Loch Macaterick behind, and took our way 
towards the rocky clint, up which we had to 
climb. We went by the rocks that are called 
the Rig of Carclach, where there is a pass 
less steep than in other places, to the long 
wild moor of the Shalloch-on-Minnoch. It 
was a weary job getting my mother up the 
steep face of the gairy, for she had so many 
nick-nacks to carry, and so many observes to 
make. 

But when we got to the broad plain top of 
the Shalloch Hill it was easier to go forward, 
though at first the ground was boggy, so 
that we took off our stockings and walked on 
the dryest part. We left the burn of Knock- 
lach on our left—playing at keek-bogle among 
the heather and bent—now standing stagnant 
in pools, now rindling clear over slaty stones, 


western shires, as well as from the Merse, and out of the 
bounds of Fife, 

So grateful and inspiring were these gatherings, that 
many went to their death recalling the grace and beauty 
of these meetings—‘“ desirable general meetings” they 
were in deed and sooth as I remember them.—(W. G., 
Afton, 1702). 


and again disappearing altogether under- 
ground like a hunted Covenanter. 

As soon as we came over the brow of the 
hill, we could see the folk gathering. It was 
wonderful to watch them. Groups of little 
black dots moved across the green meadows 
in which the farmsteading of the Shalloch-on- 
Minnoch was set—a cheery little house, 
thatched, and with a pew of blue smoke 
blowing from its chimney, telling of warm 
hearts within. Over the short brown heather 
of the tops the groups of wanderers came, 
even as we were doing ourselves—past the 
lonely copse at the Rowantree, by the hill- 
side track from Straiton, up the little runlet 
banks where the heather was blushing purple 
they wended their ways all towards one place 
in the hollow. There already there was 
gathered a black cloud of folk under the 
rickle of stones that runs slidingly down from 
the steep brow of Craigfacie. 

As we drew nearer we could see the 
notable Session Stone, a broad flat stone 
overhanging the little pourie burn that 
tinkles and lingers among the slaty rocks, 
now shining bone-white in the glare of the 
autumn sun. I never saw a fairer place, 
for the heights about are good for sheep, and 
all the other hills distant and withdrawn. 
It has not the eye-taking glorious beauty of 
the glen of Trool, but nevertheless it looked 
a very Sabbath land of benediction and peace 
that day of the great Societies’ Meeting. 

Upon the Session Stone the elders were 
already greeting one another, mostly white- 
headed men with dinted and furrowed faces, 
bowed and broken by long sojourning among 
the moss-hags and the caves. 

When we came to the place we found the 
folk gathering for prayer, before the confer- 
ence of the chosen delegates of the Societies. 
The women sat on plaids that had been 
folded for comfort. Opposite the Session 
Stone was a wide heathery amphitheatre, 
where, as on tiers of seats, rows of men and 
women could sit and listen to the preachers. 
The burnie’s voice filled up the breaks in 
the speech, as it ran small and black with 
the drought under the hollow of the bank. 
For, as is usual upon our moors, the rain 
and storm of the night had not reached this 
side of the hill. 

I sat down on a lichened stone and 
looked at the grave, well-armed men who 
gathered fast about the Session Stone, and 
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on the delegates’ side of the water. It was 
a fitting place for such a gathering, for only 
from the lonely brown hills above could the 
little cup of Conventicle be seen, nestling in 
the lap of the hill. And on all the moor tops 
that looked every way, couching torpid and 
drowsed in the hot sun, were to be seen the 
sentinels—spacing the heather like watchmen 
going round and telling the towers of Zion, 
the sun flashing on their pikes and musket 
barrels as they turned sharply like men well- 
disciplined. 

The only opening was to the south-west, 
but even there only the distant hills of 
Colmonell looked in, blue and _ serene. 
Down in the hollow there was a glint of 
melancholy Loch Moan, lying all abroad 
among its green wet heather and stretches 
of yellow bent. 

What struck me as most surprising in this 
assembly was the entire absence of anything 
like concealment. From every quarter, up 
from the green meadows of the Minnoch 
Valley, over the scaurs of the Straiton hills, 
down past the craigs of Craigfacie, over from 
the deep howe of Carsphairn, streams of men 
came walking and riding. The sun glinted 
on their war-gear. Had there been a trooper 
within miles, upon any of the circle of the 


hills, the dimples of light could not have 
been missed. For they caught the sun and 
flecked the heather—as when one looks upon 
a sparkling sea, with the sun rising over it 
and each wave carrying its own glint of 
light with it upon its crest. 

As I looked, the heart within me became 


glad with a full-grown joy. So long had we 
of the Religion hidden like foxes and run like 
hares, that we had forgotten that there were 
so many in the like case, only needing drawing 
together to be the one power in the land. But 
the time, though at hand, was not yet. 

I asked of a dark long-haired man who 
stood near us, what was the meaning of such 
a gathering. He looked at me with a kind 
of pity, and I saw the enthusiasm flash from 
his eye. 

“‘ The Seven Thousand !” he said; ‘ken ye 
not the Seven Thousand upon the hills of 
Scotland, that never bowed the knee to 
Baal?” 

“Pardon me, friend,” said I, “ long hiding 
on the mountains has made me ignorant. 
But who are the Seven Thousand ? ” 

“* Have ye indeed hidden on the mountains 


and ken not that. Did ye never hear of 
them that wait for the time appointed ?” 

I told him no. 

“ Then, said he, “ who may you be that 
kens so little?” 

I said that I was William Gordon, younger 
son of the persecuted house of the Gordons 
of Earlstoun. 

“‘O, the Bull’s brother!” said he shortly, 
and turned him about to go away. But 
Spitfire Wat was at his side, and taking the 
dark man by the elbow, presently halted 
him and span him round so that he faced 
us. 
“ And who are you that speaks so lightly 
of my cousin of Earlstoun ?” he asked. 

I think Wat had forgotten that he was. 
not now among his Cavalier blades, who, to 
do them justice, are ready to put every pot- 
house quarrel to the arbitrament of the 
sword, which is in fact a better way than 
disputation and the strife of tongues. 

The dark man smiled. “ Yeare hot, young 
sir,” he said bitterly. ‘“‘ These manners better 
befit the guard-room of Rob Grier of Lag 
than a gathering of the Seven Thousand. But 
since ye ask my name, I am poor unworthy 
Robin Hamilton, on whom the Lord hath 
set his hand.” 

Then we knew that this dark-browed man 
was Sir Robert Hamilton, who with my 
brother Sandy had been the Societies’ Com-. 
missioner to the Low Countries, and who was. 
here at Shalloch-on-Minnoch to defend his 
action. He was also brother of Jean. 
Hamilton, Sandy’s wife, and of a yet more 
sombre piety. 

Then though I knew well that he had been. 
the rock on which the Covenant ship split at 
Bothwell, and a stone of stumbling in our 
counsels over since, yet because he looked 
so weary and broken with toils, travels and 
watchings, my heart could not choose but go. 
out to him. 

As I looked and said nothing, a more kindly 
light came into his eye as he gazed at Wat. 
** Ye will be Black Bess ot Lochinvar’s son— 
a tacked-on Covenant man. But I doubt 
not a kindly lad, for all ye are so brisk with 
your tongue and ready with your blade. I 
have seen the day when it would have done 
me a pleasure to step out with you, in days. 
that were full of the pride of the flesh. Ido 
not blame you. To fight first and ask where- 
fore after, is the Gordon all over. But do not 
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forget that this day, here on the wild side of 
the Shalloch-on-Minnoch, there area thousand 
gentlemen of as good blood as your own. 
Home-spun cloth and herds’ plaidies cover 
mony a man of ancient name this day, that 
never thought to find himself in arms against 
the King, even for the truth’s sake.” 

Robert Hamilton spoke with such an air 
of dignity and sadness, that Wat lifted his 
hand to his blue bonnet in token that he 
was pacified, and with a kindly nod the 
stranger turned among the throng that now 
filled all the spacious place of meeting. 

It was indeed a wonderful sight and made 
our hearts beat high only to look at it. Upon 
the Session Stone twelve men stood with 
heads bared to the fierce heat of the sun. 
All of them were grey-headed men saving 
two only, a lad of a pale and girlish face 
with dark sweet eyes, and towering above 
him the flecked raven locks of Sir Robert 
Hamilton. These twelve were the commis- 
sioners of districts, all ordained elders. At 
one side was a little table brought from the 
house of the Shalloch, and a man sat at it 
busily writing. By a curious sword cut 
across his cheek, I knew him for Michael 
Shields, the clerk and afterwards the historian 
of the United Societies. 

Behind upon the hillside was drawn up 
a guard of two hundred horse. And the 
tossing bits and jingling accoutrements made 
a pleasant sound to me that loved such 
things, which were mostly the portion of our 
enemies. The wide amphitheatre opposite to 
the Session Stone was occupied chiefly by 
the women and older men who, as I have 
said, sat upon plaids spread upon the bank. 
Behind these again, extending far up the 
gently sloping side of the Shalloch Hill, was a 
noble sight that made me gasp for gladness. 
Company behind company were ranked the 
men whom Robert Hamilton had called the 
‘Seven Thousand. There were officers on 
their flanks, on whose drawn swords the 
sun glittered ; and though there was no uni- 
iformity of dress, there was in every bonnet the 
‘blue favour of the Covenant. Their formation 
was so steady and their numbers so large that 
ithe whole hillside seemed covered with their 
regiments. Looking back over the years, I 
‘think we might have risked a Dunkeld before 
‘the time with such an ordered host. 

I heard one speaking in the French 
language at my elbow and looked about me. 


Whereupon I spied two men who had been 
walking to and fro among the companies. 

“ But all this will do little good for a 
time,” said one of the speakers. ‘“ We must 
keep them out of the field till we are ready. 
They need one to draw them into the bond 
of obedience. They are able to fight singly, 
but together they cannot fight.” 

“No matter,” said the other, “they will 
stand us in good stead one day when the 
Prince sails over. The Seven Thousand 
shall be our mainstay in that day, not in 


‘Scotland only, but in Britain.” 


By this I guessed that these two were 
officers of the Prince of Orange sent over to 
see if the times were yet ripe. 

Meanwhile the meeting proceeded to its end 
amid the voice of prayer and the solemn throb 
of psalmody. It was a great and gracious 
thing to hear the swell of praise that went 
up from that hillside, from the men who had 
worshipped in the way of silence and in 
private, because they dared no other, for many 
weary months. 

It was about the third hour of the after- 
noon and we had not begun to wax weary, 
when away on the hillside we heard the 
sound of cheering. We looked about us to 
see what might be the cause. There came 
one riding slowly down upon a much tired 
horse between the ranks of the companies— 
a great tall man in a foreign coat and hat, 
whom at the first glint my mother knew for 
Sandy my brother. 

As he came nearer the roar of greeting 
swelled and lifted. I declare I was proud of 
him. Even Robert Hamilton had no such 
greeting. I had not thought that our Sandy 
was so well-kenned a man. And I forgave 
him for flouting me. 

*‘ Mother,” I said, “that is our Sandy 
they are cheering ! ” 

“Think ye I kenned not that! Whaur 
has he come frae?” she said. “ I wonder if 
Jean Hamilton kens.” 

It was like my mother to think first of ° 
others ; but in a little she said, 

“T trust I am not overproud, that my 
bairn is honoured.” 

And indeed it made us all proud that 
Sandy was so greatly thought of. So in a little 
he also took his place on the Session Stone, 
and made another young head among the grey 
beards. Soon he was called upon to speak, 
and in his sounding voice he began to tell of 
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his message from the kirks of Holland, and to 
commend patience and faithfulness. They say 
that every man that stood to arms among the 
Seven Thousand heard him that day. Aye, and 
that even the watchers upon the tops caught 
many blessed words and expressions which 
the light winds blew them in wafts. Saving 
Richard Cameron’s alone, there was no such 
voice as Sandy’s heard in Scotland during all 
his time. 

Then Robert Hamilton rose and spoke, 
counselling that since there were so many 
present, they should once more and imme- 
diately fall to arms. 

But one of the most venerable men there 
present, rose. 

* Robin, ye are but one of the Council of 
Twelve, and ye know that our decision is to 
wait the man andthe hour. It beseems you, 
then, either to speak within the order of the 
Society or to be silent.” 

Last of all the young man rose, he of 
the pale countenance and the clustering 
hair. 

“It is young Mr. James Renwick who is 
going abroad to study and be ordained at 
Groningen in the Low Countries,” said one 
near to me. 

The lad’s voice was sweet and thrilling, per- 
suasive beyond belief. In especial coming 
after the mighty roaring of the Bull of Earls- 
toun (so they called Sandy) and the rasping 
shriek of Robin Hamilton, it had a great effect 
upon me. There came a sough from the 
people as his words ran over them, like a 
soothing and fanning wind blowing winningly 
among the trees of the wood. 

So the day passed and the gladness of the 
people increased, till some of us felt that it 
was like the golden gates of heaven just to 
‘be there. For the passion of a multitude of 
folk with one heart’s desire, thrilling to the 
‘one word and the one hope, had taken hold 
onus. The like was never seen upon the 
wild mountains of the south. 

Then, as though to recall us to earth, 
from the green meads of the Minnoch side 
there came one running to pass the word 
that the enemy was in sight. Two com- 
panies of Strachan’s Dragoons with all Claver- 
house’s levies were riding from Straiton as 
fast as their horses could carry them. 
Whereat without haste and with due solemnity 
the great and desirable General Meeting of 
the United Societies held on the wilds of 


Shalloch-on-Minnoch was brought to an 
end. 

The women and aged men were set be- 
hind the companies, and such as _ could 
reach home without passing the trooper’s 
line of march were set upon their way. But 
when once we found ourselves without the 
lines of the companies, which stretched across 
from the black downthrow of rocks upon 
Craigfacie to the Rig of the Shalloch Hill 
my mother would go no farther. 

“Na,” she said, “ gang your ways back 
doon. This is the place for Kate and for 
an auld wife like me. But it shall never be 
said that William Gordon’s wife grudged 
both her sons to the work of the Lord!” 

So Wat and I went our ways down to 
where Sandy stood as chosen leader of the 
army of the Seven Thousand. He paid, 
indeed, but little attention to us, giving us 
no more than a nod, yet instantly setting us 
upon errands for him. 

“Will ye fight?” said I, when I got a 
quiet moment of him. 

“ Alas!” he said, “ there is no such good 
luck. Had I not the message of the Prince 
to abide and wait, I would even now strike a 
blow. As it is, we must just stand to our 
arms. I would to God it were otherwise!” 

The companies of mounted soldiers 
rapidly approached to the number of perhaps 
three hundred. But I think they were 
daunted, when from a knoll below the house 
of the Shalloch they first saw our great and 
imposing army. ‘They say there were over 
two thousand under arms that day. 

“The Seven Thousand will surely stay 
John Graham the day!” said a man at my 
elbow. 

But Claverhouse was not a man easily 
feared. 

Leaving his men he rode forward alone 
having but a trumpeter someway behind him. 
He held a white handkerchief in his hand, 
and waved it as he rode towards us upon his 
war-horse. I saw the trumpeter lad look 
about him more than once, as if he wished 
himself well out of it. But Colonel Graham 
rode straight at the centre of our array as if 
it had been his own. Sandy went out to 
meet him. 

“Will ye surrender and lay down your 
arms to the King’s troops?” cried Clavers 
as he came near. Since then I have never 
denied the creature courage, for all his cruelty. 
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There came a gust of laughter from the 
mearer companies of our array when they 
heard his words. But Sandy checked the 
noise with his hand. 

“Surrender!” he said. “It is you, 
John Graham, that may talk of surrender 
this day. We are no rebels. We but 
stand to our arms in defence of our 
covenant rights.” 

“ Keep that Whig garbage for the prayer- 
meeting, Earlstoun! ” said Claverhouse. “I 
know you too well, Sandy Gordon. Do you 
mind the long wood of Dairsie by the Eden 
Water ?” 

What he meant I cannot tell, but I think 
his words daunted Sandy for a moment. 
For in his old unsanctified days they had been 
fast comrades, being of an age, and student 
lads together at Saint Andrews, where both 
were equally keen of the play upon the green. 
Though ever since Sandy married Jean 
Hamilton he had turned him to new 
courses. 

So having obtained no satisfaction, Claver- 
house rode slowly back to the Dragoons. 
Then without a word, save the shout of 
command, he led them forward over the 
moor toward us. 

“Bless my soul and body,” said Wat, 
“is the Heather Cat going to charge an 
army in position?” And indeed it looked 
like it. 

But as he came toward us, from the front 
rank where Sandy stood with a broadsword 
bare in his hand, and his horse brisk as 
though it had just been led from its stall, 
came my brother’s voice. 

“Tf ye set a horse’s hoof over that burn, 
ye shall receive our fire. Men, make 
ready !” 

Right up to the burn bank rode Clavers 
and his troop, and there halted. For a 
long minute he looked at us very con- 
temptuously. Then he snapped his fingers 
at us. 

“That for ye!” he cried. ‘ Ye stand the 
day. Ye shall be scattered the morn. I 
ken ye brawly. Among a’ your testimonies, 
there is not one which any three of ye would 
read over and not fall out about. This day 
ye are on the brae face. The morn ye’ll be 


at the dyke back, with an ounce or two of 
His Majesty’s excellent lead in ye. 
save the King!” 

And with that he waved his hand, cried to 


God 


his men, and rode off like the steeve and 
dour persecutor that he was. 

In the late evening we took my mother 
and Kate back again over the hill. My 
mother was very weary—so weary that at 
the house of Tonskeen we left her with the 
decent man and wife that abode there, with 
Kate to bear her company. She was not 
used to the life on the hills, and so for that 
time could flee no further. It was just grey 
day when we took the short way down the 
face of the gairy, that lifts its rocky brow 
over the desolate moor of Macaterick. Being 
uncumbered with women-folk we now came 
down the nearest way, that which leads by 
the strange rocky hollow, steep on every 
side, which is named the Maiden’s Bed. 
So, fleet of foot, we fled westwards. 

As we looked the sun began to rise over 
the Range of Kells and the tide of light flowed 
in upon us, gladdening our hearts. Wat 
was not so brisk as I, for he had left Kate 
behind ; and though young men in times of 
danger have perforce to think of their skins 
first and of their maids after, yet it makes 
not the foot move so light when it must 
step out away from the beloved. 

But all the same, it was a bright morning 
when we clambered down the steep side of 
the hill that looks toward Macaterick. The 
feathery face of rock that overlooks the 
levels of Macaterick, and the burn that flows 
from it by links and shallows into Loch 
Doon, glanced bright with the morning sun 
upon them. And there at last was the cave- 
mouth hidden under the boskage of the 
leaves. 

I ran on before Wat, outstripping him, 
albeit that for ordinary he was more supple 
than I—so great was my desire to see Maisie 
Lennox, and assure myself that all had gone 
well with her father. I had not a thought 
but that she would be sitting safely within, 
with the cave garnished with fresh leaves 
like a bower, and her father watching her at 
her knitting through his bushy eyebrows. 

Smiling, I lifted the curtain of birch 
leaves. Great God of heaven! The cave 
was wholly empty, as I slid down into it! 
Maisie and her father had vanished ! 

I stood as one desperately amazed. There 
was no life or thought or soul left in me. 
I stood as one stands at the threshold of his 
home, before whom gulf suddenly yawns 
fathomless. 
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Sing dule for the glories of au- 
tumn, brilliant and brief ! 
Breathe but a babe of breeze, 


and the colours shall fall. 
But for us, we ave free, 
We ave safe, happy we! 
For us not a hope, not a longing, 
nay, not a leaf 
From the green and the bloom to 
the russet, shall perish at all. 


Viva Briss. 
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By THE Very Rev. W. C. LAKE, D.D., rate DEAN oF DuRHAM 


HAVE been often asked to 
give some account of the 
days when the greatest of 
our head masters at a public 
school, and the most active 
of our Oxford Colleges be- 

gan to exercise a powerful influence. I can 

have little pretension or wish to do this, 
except as one of the few survivors of a time 
which may fairly be called the beginning of 

a great change both in school and university 

life. Oxford is indeed in some respects so 
changed, that I detect in some of my friends 

a tendency to underrate both the character 
and the extent of intellectual life which 
accompanied the religious movement of the 
time, while Arnold, than whom I do not 
believe that England will ever knowa greater 
example as the head of one of her great 
public schools, is spoken of as_ having 
“crushed the intellect of his pupils.” It 
will be seen that I have no inclination to 
think that either he or the Oxford teachers 

of 1830-1840 were faultless; but having 

known them all, with scarcely an exception, 
for twenty years, I have always felt that 
almost more is to be learnt from the leaders 
of a great intellectual movement than from 
their successors. On these grounds I will 
endeavour in the following papers to describe 
the life of Rugby and of Balliol between the 

years 1830 and 1850. 

My whole school life was spent at Rugby, 
where I went as a very young boy in what 
Stanley used to be fond of laughing at as the 
‘“‘lanigerous days ” of Wooll, or “ the days of 
the Jebusites,” before the true Israel of Arnold 
entered Jerusalem. They were no doubt, 
compared with Arnoldism, rather decadent 
and sleepy days, as the last days of an old 
headmaster are apt to be, but Wooll was a 
good Wykehamist, and some of his latest 
pupils, such as T. L. Claughton, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester, William Palmer and 
Halford Vaughan, though they were far 
better scholars than our early generations of 
Arnoldians—Claughton especially being the 
perfection of a writer of Oxford Verse 
Poems, and Halford Vaughan a man of the 





highest powers, though by a certain intel- 
lectual perversity, when Professor of History 
at Oxford (from 1850-55) he always refused 
to write, and as a penalty has been wholly 
forgotten. Arnold’s coming was no doubt 
an epoch; and though we younger boys 
looked upon him with considerable awe we 
all more or less felt the spell of his sermons 
and had a dim idea that we had a great man 
at our head. It was not, however, for some 
years that we quite realised this: perhaps 
my own generation was the first which did 
so thoroughly, when Stanley, a most attrac- 
tive boy in his way—if indeed he could ever 
quite be called a boy—came up into the sixth 
form, and brought with him a devotion, 
which I think was hardly ever equalled, of 
a schoolboy to his master. I confess that for 
my own part I have been always rather dis- 
posed to agree with a joke of Sir Francis 
Doyle’s about Arnold—that he never quite 
understood that there was such a being as a 
boy ; and indeed he strongly felt something 
of the kind himself, for he often dwells in 
his Sermons on the thought that it is one of 
the most difficult problems to know when 
the period of what he called “ moral thought- 
fulness” ought to begin. He was indeed 
very anxious with some of us to prevent our 
becoming prematurely young philosophers, 
and giving up our sports for our books, or 
rather for the ideas on all subjects, human 
and divine, which (much against his wishes) 
we were picking up from his teaching and 
his works. But it could not be helped ; 
Stanley was, if ever boy was, a book (though 
a very bright one) in breeches; and though 
I myself had been an idle boy, and devoted 
to every sort of game before I came under 
Arnold’s influence in the sixth form, I gave 
them up almost as a matter of course, when 
I became an intimate friend of Stanley: 
and there were very few days when he, 
Charles Vaughan, and myself, did not spend 
our spare hours in long walks and talks—a 
great mistake, and one which in after life I 
have often bitterly regretted. 

This mental strain was, I have little doubt, 
both intellectually and physically, the one 
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weak point (I cannot think of any other) in 
Arnold as a schoolmaster. Stanley indeed 
seems himself to doubt whether it was greater 
at Rugby than with studious boys at other 
schools ; but some of the ablest of Arnold’s 
pupils have often expressed to me their 
strong sense of the physical harm that it did 
us. Arthur Clough was certainly one of the 
most remarkable ; he broke down in health 
very early, and died when he was scarcely 
forty, and I well remember his saying to me 
emphatically some ten years before, that 
there was no standing the pressure of the 
work which he had gone through at Rugby : 
and another equally eminent Rugbeian used 
to remark laughingly, that it “took a Rugby 
boy ten years to recover his health, both 
physically and intellectually,” only he added, 
“we must not say this to Stanley, it will 
make him so angry.” I have always myself 
thought that the boys who derived the most 
unmixed good from Rugby were the mass of 
well-intentioned, rather idle boys, such as 
the author of “Tom Brown” delights to 
depict, who carried with them the remem- 
brance of Arnold’s character into their after 
life.* I allude to this fact because a claim is 
sometimes made for Arnold and for the Rugby 
of his days which he would have been the first 
to repudiate. He himself had a great admi- 
ration for much of the teaching of Eton, and 
considering its numbers and the quality of its 
scholars there can be no doubt that Eton 
more than held its own, during the ¢hirties 
and forties, both at Oxford and at Cam- 
bridge. Arnold’s great merit and his great 
aim were seen partly in his generally high 
tone (on which I have sufficiently dwelt) and 
still more in his insisting on honest work 
throughout the whole School. And here, 
I have always felt from my Oxford experience, 
as a tutor at Balliol, lay the weakness of Eton: 
they cultivated their fine flowers but left the 
weeds to flourish, and the result upon the 
young aristocracy of England was by no 
means always good. Often, on saying to my 
friends among the tutors of some great 
Oxford Colleges,—‘“ What capital men they 
send us up to Balliol from Eton,” I have 
been met by a laugh, and the answer, “ Well, 
they send all the idle ones to us.” 

But while I have thought it right to make 
this slight deduction from Arnold’s influence 
as a teacher, I feel that it is difficult to over- 

* Stanley, pp. 165-66. 
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rate the greatness and nobleness of his char- 
acter as a man, and especially in his allotted 
work as the great example of an English 
headmaster and as the reformer of English 
public schools, morally even more than in- 
tellectually. It was indeed his real greatness 
as a man and a Christian which made him so 
pre-eminently the great headmaster, and in 
this respect his glory never has been, and I 
doubt whether it ever will be, equalled. 
His Christian earnestness, combined with 
the highest intellectual power, pervaded his 
whole character, and I feel that we can never 
be sufficiently grateful for haying had such 
an example of manly devotion to truth set 
before us at the outset of life. His whole 
idea of Christianity was love of truth, and 
his whole idea of the business of life was 
carrying that truth into action. This was 
especially seen in his sermons. I am not 
speaking as if I entirely agree with them, for 
I do not: but there was a simple reality 
running through everything that he said 
which, being in entire agreement with all the 
rest of his character, at once arrested the 
attention, and left its indelible marks on his 
pupils. It was then that they first began to 
feel that they were under the influence of a 
great man, and of one whose sole object was 
to guide them into goodness and truth; and 
given a thoughtful boy with any real serious- 
ness it was impossible that this should not 
have an influence on his whole life. 

One of the most striking features in 
Arnold’s character was the strength, and in 
many respects the versatility of his gifts. If 
he was the greatest of modern schoolmasters, 
he was also and at the very same time, great 
as a historian and a theologian; and it is 
impossible to look back on the middle part 
of the century without seeing that, both 
directly and indirectly, his writings had a 
more marked religious influence than is per- 
haps generally attributed to them. His lead- 
ing pupil, Dean Stanley, would have certainly 
acknowledged that his chief religious aim was 
to represent Arnold’s teaching, though I 
doubt whether he succeeded in doing so, and 
almost the same might be said, though less 
directly, of Archbishop Tait. Neither of these 


.could, strictly speaking, be called great theo- 


logians, or had any very definite theological 
system of their own ; and it may be therefore 
worth while to take a general view of Arnold’s 
religious principles and opinions, and to see 
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where their strength and their weakness 
lay. 

The first feature, and that which perhaps 
gave him most power, is the absolute certainty 
of his religious belief. It would be easy to 
quote passage after passage, both from ser- 
mons and elsewhere, in which he speaks of be- 
lief in Christ as God, as being simply synony- 
mous with moral goodness; and he had 
always on these grounds the strongest anti- 
pathy to Bentham, the elder Mill, and the 
then rising sect of infidel Radicals; in his 
sermons on the Certainty of Christ’s Re- 
surrection, he will not allow that historically 
there can be any possible doubt on the sub- 
ject ; and it may safely be said that to im- 
press this upon the minds of his pupils was 
the animating principle of his whole life and 
teaching. And next to this, and as a matter 
of thought almost identical with it, was the 
idea which he constantly expressed in the 
strongest possible form, that Christianity as 
a system was incomplete without the revival 
in some practical shape of the Christian 
Church.* This idea was certainly in him a 
remarkable one, due, I think, to his historical 
mind, and his sense of the value to Chris- 
tianity of the argument from the existence 
of the Christian Church; Christianity had 
not in his belief completely triumphed, 
because the Church had been always more 
or less corrupted; and the great object of 
his life, which was indeed expressed in his 
last words written immediately before his 
death, was the revival of “the Church of 
Christ.”t His idea of the manner in which 
this was to be accomplished was no doubt a 
startling and very Utopian one. In every 
country, beginning of course with England, 
Church and State were to be made identi- 
cal, or in other words, though perhaps he 
scarcely realised this, the Church was to be 
the servant of the State. Then all Christian 
sects without exception were to be persuaded, 
for of course in these days there could be no 
question of force, to combine in this hetero- 
geneous republic. This had no doubt been 
the ideal Church of Hooker also more than 
two centuries before, but at a time when the 
Church of England had no definite divisions ; 


and it is surprising that Arnold with his keen , 


* See for his high conception of the Church, Stanley, 
i, 208. 

+ Letter to Hawkins: “agrees with Newman as to 
the importance of the Church,” ii. 232. 


historical insight did not perceive the im- 
mense difference of dates. To some extent 
indeed he did so: “ nothing but a miracle,” 
as he from time to time confesses, “* would 
induce them to do this ;”* but he does not 
despair even of the Unitarians ; and the only 
thing which he seemed to think would be 
fatal to his scheme was what was sure to hap- 
pen (as it did a few years after his death) 
the admission of the Jews to Parliament. 
One obvious result of this theory may be 
noted, that it early imbued many of his 
admirers with the highest view of the im- 
portance of the “Christian Church” to Christ- 
ianity, and thus when Arnold’s idea of it was 
found impracticable, we naturally turned to 
the far stronger one of Newman. 

Thus thoroughly saturated with Arnoldism 
we went up to Oxford, Stanley having gained 
a Balliol Scholarship in November, 1833, and 
I in 1834. Of Stanley’s anticipation of 
violent antagonism to all his hero’s teaching 
and opinions an amusing account is given in 
his “ Life,” but his feelings (at least towards 
Newman) were greatly changed by the first 
sermon he heard from him, and in a letter to 
me written immediately after it he says: “I 
will never speak against him again.” It is 
rather the fashion with some writers now (I 
am sorry to see it in my old friend Mr. 
Goldwin Smith) to speak slightingly of the 
days of the “ Tractarian Revival” intellectu- 
ally ; but looked at from a religious point of 
view, and as being (as they really are) mainly 
coloured and influenced by the preaching of 
one great man, Newman, I doubt whether 
Oxford, in spite of all its “ extensions and 
improvements,” has ever known a more in- 
teresting or even (at least among many earnest 
active-minded men) a more intellectual time. 
I must speak, I suppose, chiefly of my own 
College, for there were no doubt in those 
days marked differences between Colleges, 
both in teaching, in discipline, and in their 
moral tone ; but I certainly believe that in 
the character both moral and intellectual of 
our tutors, in the ability of many of the 
lectures, in the individual care of their pupils, 
it would be difficult to find any college which 
has ever offered to its pupils greater advant- 
ages than Balliol did, when I knew it as an 
undergraduate from 1835-1838 with Tait, 
Scott, and Ward for its tutors. I should 
indeed be ungrateful if I could ever forget 


* Letter to Whately, Stanley, ii. 209. 
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the kindness, whether as a parent or asa de- 
voted friend, which Tait from the first showed 
to some of his earliest pupils, specially perhaps 
to Waldegrave, Goulburn and myself. No 
doubt this was considerably facilitated by the 
smaller numbers of Balliol in those days, and 
even by the mode of lecturing. The very 
much larger size of the lectures, in the present 
day, given often by tutors of different but 
combined colleges, may ensure, as a rule, a 
higher style of lecture ; but given a very able 
teacher (as both Tait and Scott were in our 
days) the plan of lecturing in his own rooms 
to some eighteen or twenty pupils combined 
in a great measure the advantages of public 
and private teaching; and I have still a lively 
impression, when the substance of the lecture 
was given, of the cross questioning of Tait, 
in his Lecture on the Ethics, and of the 
ready, sometimes almost too ready, answers 
and retorts which they elicited. Tait’s great 
lectures were on Aristotle’s Ethics and Rhe- 
toric, and on the New Testament, and some of 
these were books, the Ethics especially, which in 
those days a candidate for a‘‘First” often knew 
almost by heart. It was a dictum of Arnold’s 
that one of the greatest benefits of an Oxford 
education was that you made friends of three 
or four great books for life, the Ethics and 
Rhetoric, Thucydides, and Herodotus being 
the chief. I don’t know how far this minute 
knowledge of a few great works continues, 
but I think its loss would be a real one, and 
hardly to be compensated by a large infusion 
of Herbert Spencer, Mill, and Hegel. Tait’s 
Lectures on History were a very inferior 
matter; but nothing could be better than 
those of Scott on the Greek Poets. 

A few words may be added on the general 
character of undergraduate life in college, 
which it will be remembered consisted in 
those days of only seventy men, and when 
two scholars only were elected yearly. Of 
course this led to small sets of intimate 
friends living very much together, as is pro- 
bably the case now; but the days when I 
was at Balliol were a singularly pleasant 
time, and I cannot but look back on the 
three years of my undergraduate life as 
almost the happiest I have ever known. 
They were spent in the closest companion- 
ship with Stanley, Goulburn, Waldegrave 
(who died early as Bishop of Carlisle) Ben- 
jamin Brodie, and Arthur Clough, and it is 
impossible to imagine more delightful, may I 


add more improving, intimates. On Stanley’s 
conversations I need not dwell, but the really 
amusing and witty member of the party was 
Goulburn, who never lost an opportunity, 
on any little event in college or lectures, of 
describing it in a copy of clever and always 
good-natured verses. Tait’s Lectures, or the 
Master’s grief over the thefts of a footman, 
or the records of Waldegrave’s schoolboy fights 
with Hobart (“ Dubby”) Lord Buckingham- 
shire—are all still fresh in my memory—and 
I have always bemoaned their destruction, 
when Waldegrave, in one of his matter-of- 
fact fits, under the idea that they might make 
enemies to Goulburn, collected them and 
(unknown to us) made a bonfire of them. 
Once a week, too, we most of us met at a 
small debating society called the “ Decade” 
(which one or two of us had founded as a 
successor to the “ Rambler”), where rather 
graver subjects were discussed than those at 
the “ Union,” of which also many of us were 
active members, G. Moncrieff (a very able 
Scotchman) Lord Coleridge, and myself, hav- 
ing been Presidents. Meanwhile there was 
certainly no lack of interest in the ideas of 
the day, of which Ward was the great centre 
of life and activity among the tutors, and all 
the more so from his constant changes of 
opinion. His favourite writer during 1836-8 
was J. Stuart Mill, and we were some of us 
well dosed with his articles in the London 
Review. Carlyle, known pretty well pre- 
viously, brought out his “* French Revolution” 
in 1838, and Mill’s.“* Logic” appeared early in 
1843: all were read with the greatest avidity. 

I think it will be clear from this short 
account that there was no lack of intellectual 
life at Balliol even in the “ thirties,” and 
that the rather dismal account of the Uni- 
versity given by the friend to whom I have 
alluded must be a good deal modified. Much 
of what he says of the University in general 
is no doubt true enough. “ The Professoriate 
was deranged and mute..... Colleges with 
princely revenues were doing nothing, or 
almost nothing, for ‘learning or education.’ 
This may have been true in those days of 
Magdalen, where he was an undergraduate, 
but it certainly was not true of Balliol, whose 
revenues were far enough from princely, and 
where plenty of work was doing for education. 
Nor can I in the least agree with the dictum 
which follows, that “worst of all, the 
University was in exclusively clerical hands, 
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so that only clerical studies and interests could 
find room in it. . . . When the Tractarian 
controversy was raging, nothing saved educa- 
tion from practical subversion but the class 
list and the private tutors or ‘coaches’ who 
prepared you for it,” and he remarks else- 
where that the way in which men were sent 
to chapel was “ only fitted to make Turks of 
them.” All this again is entirely opposed to 
my ewn experience. Of the goodness of 
our tuition I have spoken. Our principal 
tutors took an active part in the “ Tractarian 
controversy,” byt I do not believe that it 
affected their lectures, except as making the 
religious teaching more thoughtful, while it 
certainly made the college services of many 
of the undergraduates a reality. In fact, 
whatever may be thought of it, there is no 
doubt that a leading idea of the best teachers 
of that time, at Rugby and Balliol, and 
doubtless in other Colleges, was to impart 
earnest religious convictions to their pupils. 
And on this ground it may be difficult to say 
to which we owe the greatest gratitude, 
Arnold or Newman. 

Looking back, then, with as much fairness 
as I can, upon the general character and 
tone of thought in Oxford between the years 
1835-1845, I should certainly say that the 
influence of the Tractarian movement upon 
the University, both intellectuallyand morally, 
was a very elevating one. I have been 
speaking, I must repeat, chiefly of one col- 
lege, and of days before anything like scep- 
ticism had come in; and I have said how 
much was due to the thoughtful and religious 
character of able tutors. But there can be 
no doubt that by far the greatest religious 
power in Oxford was Mr. Newman—in that 
combination of intellect, poetry, and religion 
in his character which was so well suited to 
influence an University, and in his weekly 
sermons, which most of us regularly attended, 
in spite of some amusing attempts of our 
tutors to prevent it. Stanley, though never 
agreeing with him, was a warm admirer. 
But perhaps the most touching testimony to 
his power may be given in the words of one 
who was practically always a good and 
thoughtful Presbyterian, Principal Shairp, 
though I can only quote a part of his full 


description. After a remarkable account of 
the effect produced upon undergraduates 
generally, “only,” he adds, “the very idle 
or frivolous were wholly proof against it. On 
all others it impressed a sobriety of conduct 
and a seriousness not usually found among 
large bodies of young men..... You 
may call it over-wrought and too highly 
strung. Perhaps it was. It was better, how- 
ever, for young men to be so, than to be 
doubters or cynics.” And his conclusion is 
as follows: “If such was the general aspect 
of Oxford society at that time, where was the 
centre and soul from which so mighty a 
power emanated? It lay, and had for some 
years lain, mainly in one man—a man in 
many ways the most remarkable that England 
has seen during this century, perhaps the 
most remarkable whom the English Church 
has produced in any century—John Henry 
Newman. The influence he had gained, 
apparently without setting himself to seek it, 
was something altogether unlike anything 
else in our time.” (‘ Studies,” by Principal 
Shairp, p. 272.) 

It would be easy to bring even more im- 
partial testimony to the same effect from Sir 
F. Doyle and others; but I will only add, 
before leaving this part of my subject, that if 
further evidence of Newman’s power for good 
was needed, it would be found in the altera- 
tion in moral and religious life which I think 
was soon felt after he left the University. 
Stanley, in more than one passage expresses 
the opinion that Newman’s secession would 
shake the Church of England. It certainly 
left no man in Oxford with any marked 
power of influencing young men of ability 
religiously. This was in 1845, and, writing 
in 1895, I am not aware that he has had any 
successor in this respect, for though both 
Pusey and Liddon afterwards exercised a 
great influence, it was by no means so general 
over the intelligence of Oxford as that of 
Newman. What I should be disposed to com- 
pare with Newman’s influence was that of Mr. 
Simeon in Cambridge but though Simeon’s 
no doubt spread very widely, it was not of so 
intellectual a character, or based upon such 
distinct principles as Newman’s. But this is 
too large a subject to enter upon at present 
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ENT is usually looked upon as an 
agricultural district; and, indeed, 
the beauty for which it is sought 
is, to a great extent, derived from 

its husbandry. The waving cornfield and 
shady orchard are no less an attraction 
than the elegant hop which twines in 
graceful luxuriance around pole and string ; 
while the green pasture-land, wherein the 
bleating of sheep and the lowing of oxen 
are associated, make a very pleasing picture. 
But although this county is celebrated for its 
rural charm, it has yet another claim upon 
our regard which is often overlooked. Its 
soil is not only rich for herb and grain, but 
in some places contains a wealth of good 
earth pre-eminently suited for bricks, the 
making of which forms one of the great 
industries of Kent, and is the means of 
employing, either directly or indirectly, some 
thousands of men. 

To correctly estimate the indirect influence 
of either of our manufactories is, perhaps, 
beyond the ability of any one person; but 
some faint idea may be gathered when their 
prosperity receives a check, and the hands 
that before were active in useful employment 
are suddenly obliged to submit to enforced 
idleness. Then it is that we become aware 
of our dependence upon men whom before 
we have passed by with indifference. 

Noticeably was this the case in the late 
bargemen’s strike, which affected the welfare 
of brickmakers in no small degree. 

Sittingbourne and Faversham, two brick- 
making towns, experienced much hardship, 
not only by those more immediately con- 
cerned, such as the strikers themselves and 

















the men and boys thrown out of work by 
the consequent closing of brickfields, but by 
tradesmen and others to whom the distress 
appeared to have but slight reference. To 
those who have never realized the cruel pinch 
of acute poverty, the frequently hidden side 
of that much applauded strike would be a 
revelation indeed. Homes bereft of nearly 
every comfort, furniture being sold piece by 
piece to supply the hungry children with 
food, while hatred of the masters, intense 
gloominess, and suffering heroically borne 
were all to be found there. Possibly some 
good may have arisen from it, but it is to be 
hoped that, as the world advances, and the 
brotherhood of man is more generally felt, 
a way shall be found by which masters and 
men may receive due return for capital and 
labour without either party having to go 
through so trying an ordeal. 

If compulsory idleness brings with it such 
a train of misery, labour has its complement 
of pleasure ; and although there is no charm- 
ing scenery in a brickfield, yet there is much 
to attract and interest in the skill and dexterity 
of its workers. 

All those employed in the field are termed 
‘‘ brickies,” but there is as great a diversity 
in their occupations, both in the skilled and 
unskilled work, as is to be found in any 
industry. And in order to prevent confusion, 
each separate department gives to those em- 
ployed therein a distinct name. 

To understand the working of a brickfield, 
however, it is necessary to take a glance at it 
during the winter; for it is then that the 
earth is prepared for yellow bricks, which are 
those principally made in Kent. 
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The methods employed to render the 
brick-earth fit for use, vary with the condition 
of the earth itself, and the special ideas of 
the owners. A very thorough way, and one 
that meets with pretty general favour, is to 
have two washmills adjoining each other, 
both of which have a circular tank and 
spindle, running vertically, supplied with arms 
upon which are attached harrows, the latter 
serving to tear whatever is put within their 
reach to pieces. In addition to this, one 
of the mills, which is used for washing chalk, 
has a large iron roller. The need for chalk 
in bricks is simply to produce the yellow 
tint which is so much esteemed by English- 
men. The necessity therefore for it to be 
well mixed with the earth is obvious, and in 
order to do so, and free it from stones, it is 
placed into the mill with a liberal quantity 
of water. It issues from thence in a thin, 
milky state, and runs into the brick-earth 
mill, where it supplies enough liquid to wash 
the earth. Here the same process is gone 
through, the stones gravitating to the bottom, 
and the two ingredients, now perfectly mixed, 





and thin like muddy water, are drawn off 
through a grating into a small well under the 
pumps. The earth in this state is termed 
“ slurry,” and as fast as it pours into the well, 
it is pumped up into pipes or troughs 
through which it flows into the washbacks. 
Washbacks are square tanks formed of earth, 
and are prepared in a peculiar way to receive 
the slurry. Here again much depends upon 
the taste of the manager. The usual method 
is to put a layer of unwashed brick-earth, 
without stones, at a depth of from one to 
three feet ; this is soaked in chalky water, and 
when sufficiently dry, ashes are added. After 
being dug to mix the latter with the earth, 
the surface is made level and is ready to 
receive the slurry. Some persons prefer to 
omit the ashes. The vast number of bricks 
that are manufactured every year has made 
such serious inroads in the old-established 
fields that in many cases the earth is washed 
several miles away from the field where the 
bricks are made and the washbacks situated. 
But the apparent difficulty is easily obviated 
by means of the pipes already mentioned. 

The only drawback in having the earth 
and chalk so effectually washed, is that there 
is a liability to its not becoming hardened 
as quickly as desired. As the spring ap- 
proaches ashes are laid upon the dried earth 
in the washbacks. But it is in the summer, 
when the true brickmaking season is at its 
best, that the feverish activity of the workers 
can be realized. 

Then may be seen the temperors, whose 
business it is to take the ashes and earth in 
proper proportion out of the washbacks, and 
wheel them in barrows to the pugmills. It 
is then put into a mill which grinds it ready 
for the flatties’ work. 

“ Theflatties,” who are eitherwomen or lads, 
stay in the sheds where the bricks are made, 
and roll the earth into convenient lumps for 
the moulder. Each moulder has one flattie, 
who stands on his right, and a boy or girl as 
barrow-loader to take the bricks when made 
and place them upon a long barrow, the flat 
surface of which is formed of strong laths. 
All this is accomplished with great speed ; 
for the moulder is paid according to the tale 
of bricks he makes, and his helpers have to 
accommodate themselves to his wishes. 

No sooner is the barrow filled than it is 
wheeled away by another lad in the capacity 
of pusher-out. He in his turn is met by an 
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off-bearer returning with an empty barrow; 
they exchange burdens, and while the lad 
runs back to the shed with the light barrow, 
the man takes the loaded one to the hack 
ground. A hack ground is a piece of waste 
land where the bricks are placed in long 
rows to dry. By the time the man has 
arranged the wet bricks so as to allow the 
air to get at them, there is a fresh lot ready 
for him. 

The rapidity at which bricks are made 
causes much fatigue to the manipulator. 
Rest is necessary, and is obtained through 
variation of labour. To accomplish this the 
off-bearers are skilled brickmakers, who, 
when the moulders are weary, take their 
places while they do their lighter work. 

As the bricks harden it is needful for them 
to be rearranged to procure a greater amount 
of air to play around them, and the man 
whose duty it is to see to this is called a 
“skintler.” A quick skintler 
can move forty thousand 
bricks in one day, and in 


vary in size, some containing only half a 
million of bricks, while others have far more. 

The two foundation layers require pre- 
cision. In the first the bricks are placed 
edgeways in rows about four inches apart. 
And in the next they are put at angles, 
allowing a similar space between each. By 
this is formed small cavities, which are filled 
in with “breeze” or cinders. Upon this 
strange structure the bricks to be burnt are 
placed, allowing no room for air to pass 
between them ; and to prevent any ventila- 
tion, the whole is encased in old bricks 
which are smeared over with slurry. The 
breeze is then set alight and gradually fires 
the whole massive block. No coal is needed, 
for the ashes that were mixed in the earth 
enable the bricks when once started to burn 
of themselves. 

The manner in which these bricks are 
burnt causes the unpleasant odour which so 





order to judge of the 
strength requisite to do 
this, let it be remembered 
that the bricks are only-par- 
tially dry, and if weighed 
as a whole would amount 
to one hundred tons. The 
wage paid in this depart- 
ment seems ridiculously 
small, being only twopence 
farthing a thousand, and a 
novice would probably not 
earn more than eighteen- 
pence per day, but in the 
hands of an adept it brings 
in about seven and six- 
pence. 

The foregoing workers, 
with the exception of the 
skintler, make up the 
moulder’s gang. But al- 
though they take a very 
prominent part, the most 
responsible position is held 
by the setter. 

Upon him devolves the 
superintendence of a num- 
ber of crowders, who help 
him to put the dried bricks 
into massive blocks or 
“clamps” to burn. Clamps 
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impresses a stranger when visiting a brick- 
field. But it is a remarkable instance of the 
ingenuity of man in converting even the 
refuse of our great metropolis into a useful 
article. For both the ashes, which are in 
reality small cinders, and the breeze, which 
are the larger, come from the London dust 
contractors, who are only too glad to get rid 
of the rubbish. And rubbish it is when it is 
first brought down in barges. The infinite 
variety of broken utensils, old potted-meat 
tins, &c., that find their way into the miscel- 
laneous heap, is a study indeed. After much 
sifting the required substance is found. And 
although the bad scent is distressing to per- 
sons sensitive to smell, it appears to be 
heeded but little by those accustomed to it. 

After the bricks are burnt another set of 
men are employed to sort them. The best 
bricks are termed “ stocks,” those slightly dis- 
figured with red patches “ grizzles,” while the 
lowest quality goes by the name of “ roughs.” 
The sorters also load the barges by which 
the bricks are conveyed to London. 

The process followed for making red bricks 
is very similar to that of yellow, the difference 
being that the former are made of pure clay 
unadulterated with ashes and chalk, and are 


burnt in kilns like pottery. 

But however interesting the work may be, 
the life of an average “ brickie” is far more 
so, and offers much food for thought to the 
student of manners. His is no simple, pliable 
mind. The submissive deference that is often 
paid to position and power by the agricul- 
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tural labourer is foreign to his nature. He is 
a man of strong feelings and great energy. 
Fully alive to the fomenting labour questions 
of the day, and frequently a shrewd politi- 
cian, yet with all our present educational 
advantages, he is still rough and untutored 
in those things which are most essential— 
morality and manners. His language is 
coarse and vulgar, and his ideals are very 
low. Bank holidays are usually kept by this 
class in drunken orgies, and so strong a hold 
do these lapses take upon them that for 
several succeeding days, or a whole week, 
scarcely any work will be accomplished, 
through one or another of the gang being 
under the drinking spell. 

No doubt a brickie’s failings are the more 
apparent through the independence of his 
nature ; for what he thinks he does not hesi- 
tate to say in the vernacular that is used in 
his own home. Men of greater exterior 
polish, with similar tastes, pass as respect- 
able members of society through hypocrisy, 
and gentility throws her protecting mantle 
around them. But the poor brickie has no 
such leniency shown towards him; for we 
can tolerate sins in broadcloth that fill us 
with horror in corduroy. 

Let it not be inferred, however, that 
brickies are all alike. There is as much 
diversity among them as is to be found in 
any other department of life. Noble and 
virtuous characters there are, and not a few 
teetotalers. This better class is mainly com- 
posed of those who have taken to the work 
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through misfortune or other causes. 





Still there are men who, to use a 
local phrase, are “thorough bred 
and born brickies,” whose intrinsic 
worth commands respect. 

But speaking in a general way, 
the moral tone is very low. Large 
families are brought up with scanty 
houseroom ; for the father seldom 
cares to spend much money on house 
rent. The marriage tie is entered 
upon recklessly, or dispensed with 
altogether, and mere boys and girls 
are precocious little men and women. 
Considering the rapid increase in 
this part of the population, the future 
outlook is far from happy; and 
unless something is done to stimulate 
these people to a higher, purer life, 
they are not likely to work out their 
own salvation. 

We may think lightly of the ne- 
cessity for endeavouring to upraise 
these sons of toil, but if we disre- 
gard their needs we do so at our 
own peril. For they have an in- 





fluence in the land greater than 
we can calculate, and it behoves us 
to inquire into the sources of spread- 


ing pollution. 

Undoubtedly the home is the 
primary place requiring reformation, 
but that cannot be accomplished in 
a day. Meanwhile, the practice of 
employing children at the tender age of 
eleven as half-timers, is almost enough in 
itself to degrade and deteriorate the whole 
of the youth of our brickmaking towns. 
Girls are seldom half-timers, for unlike their 
sisters in more cultivated circles they, al- 
though precocious in sexual feeling, are very 
dull at lessons, and therefore fail to pass the 
requisite standards. They are also so very 
unimpressible and shallow-minded that the 
efforts that are put forth to win them from 
the sin that surrounds them frequently has 
but a transitory influence. When these 
children commence to work in a brickfield 
their book education practically ceases, for 
though compelled to attend either morning 
or afternoon school they are too tired to 
learn. Often the men with whom these 
children work have no consideration what- 
ever for them, and oaths and curses, kicks 
and blows are the methods they use to 
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enforce obedience. Boys of this age delight 
to be thought men, and readily copy the 
examples of those with whom they are placed ; 
the result is that they not only become as 
bad themselves, but are a leaven of evil 
among the children of the schools to which 
they go as half-timers. 

Brickies live for the present, and the effect 
of their actions seem never to trouble them. 
The summer is their gala time, though it is 
filled with hard work. Then thei earnings, 
be they much or little, are spent on expensive 
food and plenty of beer, while the girls 
manage to obtain a bit of finery. 

In the winter, those who are not preparing 
the earth for next season’s labours, and can 
obtain no other employment, either live in a 
state of semi-starvation and get into debt, or 
are kept by the benevolent public ; for to 
lay by “for a rainy day ” does not come into 
the education of an average brickie. 























THE GIRL MARTYRS OF KU-CHENG 


By tHE Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Morninc PREACHER AT THE FouNDLING HospITAL 


N the early morning of August 
1, 1895, there died at Hwa- 
Sang, a village near Ku- 
Cheng, by the hands of 
Chinese rioters seven Eng- 
lishwomen who were mis- 

sionaries. With them perished one who, 

although a nurse and not a missionary by 
calling, had still with them taken her life 
in her hand and lost it. Their names 
were Louisa K. Stewart, Hessie Newcombe, 

Elsie Marshall, Harriette E. Saunders, Eliza- 

beth M. Saunders, Flora Lucy Stewart, Mary 

A. C. Gordon, and Lena Yellop. Only one 

of this band was married ; her husband (the 

Rev. R. W. Stewart) and two of her younger 

children died with her, another soon after- 

wards. No sadder catastrophe is known in 
the history of English missions. 

Ku-Cheng is a walled city of some 60,000 
inhabitants, in the Chinese province of Fuh- 
Kien. It is approached from the coast by 
the River Min, and is distant about one 
hundred miles from the great city of Fuh- 
Chow. In this province the Church Mis- 
sionary Society has carried on work since 
May, 1850, and for nearly thirty years a 
station has existed at Ku-Cheng. It was 
only, however, in 1887 that the city was 
occupied by European missionaries. Under 
the remarkable development of women’s work 
which has marked the last decade, the mission 
staff had been augmented chiefly by women 
workers, some under the Church Missionary 
Society, others under its allied organisation, 
the Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society. In the two hottest months of the 
year, July and August, the agents of both 
societies moved out to a hill resort, Hwa- 
Sang, where the murders were committed. 

It may be assumed from this fact that the 
district was not deemed one of peculiar 
danger. Looking back over its history, the 
Fuh-Kien mission is seen to have enjoyed a 
larger freedom from violent opposition than 
some other missions. ‘There have been, as 
a matter of course, minor manifestations of 
native disapproval, inconvenient and occa- 
sionally dangerous. ‘There have been, too, 
organised attempts to overthrow the work. 





Thus, in 1871 there was an ingenious and 
partially successful plan to raise the people 
against the missionaries by the distribution 
of powders, which, when they had been used 
on all sides, were presently described as “a 
subtle poison issued with sly venom by the 
foreign devils.” The native Christians of 
Ku-Cheng then passed through troublous 
times, and a missionary, Mr. Mahood, who 
went up to comfort them under their perse- 
cution, narrowly escaped with his life. In 
1877 the divinity school at Fuh-Chow, but 
newly erected, was destroyed by a mob, Mrs. 
Stewart and a child only just escaping death. 
But whenever an outbreak has occurred there 
have always been signs that it was the pro- 
duct of agitation promoted by the governing 
class rather than a sudden outburst of popu- 
lar fanaticism. The common people were 
more accessible, in many ways more teach- 
able and more trustworthy, than the Chinese 
have been found in some other parts of the 
Empire. 

But the last twelve months saw the com 
parative peace of the mission disturbed. A 
fanatical sect, called in letters from China 
‘‘ Vegetarians,” began during 1894 to grow 
swiftly in power and influence in the pro- 
vince of Fuh-Kien. It was, in April of the 
present year, deemed necessary to withdraw 
the ladies to Fuh-Chow for safety, but the 
more imminent danger seemed to have passed 
and they returned to their districts. At the 
time when this is being written intelligence 
is too scanty for us to say whether the mis- 
sionaries, lulled into a temporary sense of 
security, were, in the fatal attack of August, 
taken wholly by surprise. It may be con- 
jectured, however, that there was no appre- 
hension of immediate peril, that the attack 
was made whilst they were asleep, and was of 
so savage and relentless a nature that escape 
was impossible. 

A Times telegram from Shanghai was the 
first to tell us how many ladies had died and 
the manner of their death. It ran thus :— 
“Mr. and Mrs. Stewart, Miss N. Saunders, 
and Miss Lena Irish [Yellop] were burnt 
in the house. Miss Hessie Newcombe was 


speared and thrown down a precipice. Miss 
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Marshall’s throat was cut. Miss Gordon 
was speared in the head. Miss Topsy 
Saunders was speared in the brain, ... 
Miss Lena Stewart died from shock.” I 
do not propose to discuss further the details 
of the tragedy, but rather to show what 
manner of women these were. 

It is necessary, however, to say something 
of the central figure in this group. Robert 
Warren Stewart was one of the many Irish- 
men who have earned distinction in the mis- 
sion-field. Born in Dublin in 1850, of a 
good family, educated at Marlborough and 
at Trinity College, he read for the Bar. But 
before being called he was led, by the in- 
fluence first of Mr. Moody, and then of 
Mr. Evan Hopkins, to consecrate himself 
more definitely to the service of God. He 
was accepted by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, and by it sent to Fuh-Kien in 1876. 
All his mission work was done in that field, 
but his influence was not restricted to China. 
He excited at Dublin the strongest interest 
in the Fuh-Kien mission, an interest which 
bore fruit in recruits for the field, and in a 
very eager and carefully organised support of 
the work. He accompanied Mr. Eugene Stock, 
Editorial Secretary of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, upon a mission to Australia, and 
there, too, he stirred into fresh life the in- 
terest in the mission cause ; thence, also, he 
drew recruits. Here in England, wherever 
his voice was heard, men and women con- 
sidered anew their relation to the mission- 
field. He was not more clever than the 
average man, but his transparent simplicity 
and his complete devotion to his Master’s 
cause made his words arrest attention and 
compel thought where greater eloquence had 
been heard unmoved. 

Nor would it be fair to pass over Mrs. 
Stewart. She was Louisa K. Smyly, daughter 
of one whose work is well known in Dublin, 
when Mr. Stewart asked her the question, 
“‘ Would you like to be a missionary in 
China?” She answered, “‘ Yes, I should.” 
Then he ventured further, “ Will you go 
with me?” and in time she went. There 
was between husband and wife the most 
complete unity of purpose and feeling. Nor 
was Mrs. Stewart less adequately equipped 
for the missionary task than her husband, 
whilst at home she showed herself a very 
capable speaker upon her one subject. 

The spectacle of husband and wife dying 


together in the mission-field is not unfamiliar. 
How many has Africa claimed! But that in 
one murderous onslaught six girl missionaries 
should perish is without precedent. England, 
Ireland, and Australia are represented in that 
martyr group. Those who have watched the 
marvellously rapid development of women’s 
work in the mission-field are aware that the 
women of Australia have not been without 
their share in the progress which has so 
happily increased the missionary forces 
just where they were weakest. Harriette 
Elinor Saunders, Elizabeth Maud Saunders, 
and Mary Ann Christina Gordon all came 
from Australian homes. 

Harriette Elinor Saunders and her sister* 
were living at Melbourne with their widowed 
mother when, on the evening Mr. Stewart 
landed with Mr. Stock in Australia, they an- 
swered the appeal of his sermon by inquir- 
ing as to work in China. Their own minds 
were speedily made up, and the Victoria 
Church Missionary Association accepted 
them for training. They systematically pre- 
pared themselves for the field, to which they 
went in 1893. On the voyage from Sydney 
to Hong Kong they and two ladies of the 
China Inland Mission were the only pas- 
sengers on board. But the officers of the 
ship constituted them their chaplains, the 
young girls leading their simple worship on 
Sunday. Arrived at Fuh-Chow, they went 
on to Ku-Cheng, where they showed unusual 
facility in picking up the language of the 
people. The outbreak of April last, when 
the Vegetarians were expected to storm Ku- 
Cheng and the ladies were sent down, at the 
Consul’s request, to Fuh-Chow, was described 
in humorous terms, which contrast only too 
strikingly with the catastrophe of August. 
They had readily adapted themselves to the 
lives of the people, and had found their 
short training in Melbourne Hospital ex- 
tremely useful. They lived, too, in the hope 
that their mother might speedily join them 


in the field. That mother, with an almost - 


prophetic instinct, wrote but a little while 
before the murder of her daughters these 
words: “I may never see my dear ones in 
the flesh again, but it will be better to meet 
in our glorified bodies and be for ever with 
the Lord. How little the separation will 


* Iam indebted for many details about the Misses 
Saunders to an early proof of an article prepared by Mr, 
Eugene Stock for the C.M.S. Gleaner, 
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then appear; and when looking back from 
the ages, how we shall smile to think we were 
so foolish as to shed a tear or suffer a heart- 
pang in obeying the call of that dear and 
gracious Master, in whose footsteps we were 
called to follow !” 

Australia has another martyr in Miss 
Gordon. Born in Queensland, she sailed 
for China in 1891, under the auspices of the 
Australian Auxiliary of the Church of Eng- 
land Zenana Missionary Society. The Rev. 
H. B. Macartney, of Melbourne, whose 
services to the cause of missions in Australia 
are almost unique, was the means of sending 
out this recruit. Miss Gordon was stationed 
at Dong-Gio, where a congregation of eighty 
or ninety women usually met at the Sunday 
services. Her parish was the entire district 
of which Dong-Gio was the centre. 

From Australia we return to England. 
Miss Elsie Marshall, who also worked with the 
Zenana Society, was the youngest daughter 
of the Rev. J. W. Marshall, of Blackheath. 
Born in 1869, she was reared up in an at- 
mosphere favourable to the growth of 
missionary interest. She early shared in the 
work of her father’s parish, but it was in this 
case also the influence of Mr. Stewart which 
decided her to offer for China. She went 
out in the autumn of 1892, and was at first 
placed at Fuh-Ning, a coast station north 
of Fuh-Chow. She went inland to Ku- 
Cheng with Mr. and Mrs. Stewart last year, 
and was chiefly engaged in itinerating work. 
She described herself as “just as happy as 
I can be,” although the district under her 
particular care covered some three hundred 
square miles, and hitherto had not given 
much encouragement to the workers. Of 
one village, from which it had been proposed 
to retire, she spoke with great hopefulness ; 
the people readily gathered in crowds to 
listen, and the women took Miss Marshall 
and her companion into a house for further 
hearing. Then amidst it all she cheerfully 
wrote in November last, “ You may imagine 
a little the joy it is to tell these people of 
Christ, but you could never really Anow what 
it is without coming.” 

With Miss Elsie Marshall there sailed for 
China Miss Stewart, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. James Stewart, Rector of Little Stukeley, 
Huntingdonshire. She had been from her 


earliest years dedicated by her parents to the 
mission field, and very joyfully accepted the 
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lot. She learned in her father’s parish the 
first elements of evangelistic enterprise, and 
in 1890 offered herself for work in China, 
being led to this choice by the words, not of 
Mr. but of Mrs. Stewart, to whom, however, 
she was in no way related. In his survey of 
the field written in November last, she was 
described as preparing diligently for her 
language examination, with the prospect of 
proceeding speedily to itinerating work near 
Ku-Cheng. 

From England to the sister isle. Miss 
Hessie Newcombe was the most experienced 
in the little band; she was an example of 
the familiar fact that the devotion to foreign 
missionary work. often runs in families. 
Three of her sisters had, like herself, given 
themselves to the Zenana Society’s field. 
Blackrock, County Dublin, has the honour 
of sending them forth. 

Miss Hessie Newcombe went out in 1886 
and had been stationed at Ku-Cheng since 
1889. She had been peculiarly successful 
in founding a Girls’ boarding-school, but, 
like the other missionaries, she knew the joys 
and sorrows of itinerating work. She came 
home on furlough in 1893, and was exceed- 
ingly happy in describing the triumphs of 
the field from which she had returned. In 
an address reviewing her own experiences 
from 1886 to 1893 she was able to draw an 
encouraging picture of Christian progress. 
She could tell of one station where there had 
been eighty-seven baptisms within a few 
months ; of villages where in 1886 there was 
not a single Christian, but where in 1893 
there were many ; of missionaries driven by 
rioters to take refuge in a mountain village, 
where, before they left, twenty families had 
cast away their idols and asked for baptism ; 
of such a spirit amongst native Christian 
women, that when a Bible woman was asked 
to take a distant district, which involved 
parting from an aged mother, the parent 
said, “If the Lord says to you, Go; go, and 
He will take care of me. I have no other 
daughter to look after me or to close my 
eyes in death ; but God will take care of me, 
and the Christians will take care of me.” 
An able speaker and a singularly beauti- 
ful character, she seemed marked out for 
eminent service to her cause. She often 
spoke of the happiness of self-surrender ; to 
fall upon the field would, we cannot doubt, 
have seemed to her the highest distinction. 
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It would not be fair wholly to exclude 
from this company of martyrs the faithful 
nurse, Lena Yellop, who died with her young 
charges. Her faith was no less bright than 
that of those who came primarily to preach 
Christ amongst the heathen. 
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Of what results may flow from the tragedy 
of August 1 it is too early to speak ; but, if 
we may judge from the past, the deaths at 
Ku-Cheng will but kindle the enthusiasm of 
recruits in numbers more than adequate to 
replace the slain. 
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By JOHN MACLEOD, D.D. 


“ Lift up your hearts” : I hear the summons 
pealing 
Forth from the golden Altar where He 
stands ; 
Our great High Priest, the Fathers love 
revealing, 
In priestly act, with pleading, outspread 
hands. 


“ Lift up your hearts” : 
soaring, 
I hear the Church shout forth her glad reply; 
“ We lift them up unto the Lord adoring, 
Our God and Thine, through Thee, we 
glorify.” 


with hearts to heaven 


“Tift up your hearts”: Alas, O Lord, I 
cannot 
Lift up aright my burdened heart to 
Thee. 
Thou knowest, Lord, the care that presses on 
il, 
The chains that bind it struggling to be 


Sree. 


Oh Love divine! Thy promise comes to cheer 
me ; 
O Voice of Pity ! blessing and thrice blest, 
“ Come unto me, ye laden hearts and weary, 
Take up my yoke, trust me, I pledge you 
rest.” 


I dare not waver by such grace invited. 
I yield to Thee my heart, I close the strife ; 
Lift Thou my heart until, with Thine united, 
I taste anew the joy of endless life. 
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(From Turner's “‘ Liber Studiorum”’) 


THE BRITISH 


MUSEUM PRINT ROOM AND ITS 


TREASURES 


By ALFRED WHITMAN 


HE acquaintance of the general public 
with the British Museum is chiefly 
confined to the exhibition galleries 
wherein are displayed sculptures, 

mummies, Greek vases, manuscripts, objects of 
antiquity, and savage implements of peace and 
war. Those visitors who havea slightly more 
intimate knowledge of the institution are aware 
that the building also contains perhaps the 
largest and most valuable library in the world. 
But comparatively few know that besides these 
treasures the British Museum also includes 
several minor departments containing col- 
lections which in their respective spheres 
are of world-wide importance and value. In 
the present article a brief account is given of 
a few of the most cherished treasures pre- 
served in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings. 

The Print Room itself is a handsome 


apartment, which was first opened to students 
and visitors at the time of the Queen’s 
Jubilee. It is well lighted, and every appli- 
ance has been provided for the comfort of 
students as well as for the safe preservation 
of the collections. Under certain regulations 
the prints and drawings are freely at the 
service of those interested in art matters, and 
were this fact more generally known, no 
doubt the department would be utilised 
much more than it is. The Print Room is 
of great assistance to those engaged in 
literary pursuits, either in supplying material 
to settle some doubtful point of history or 
costume, or in furnishing prints or drawings 
which, by permission of the Principal 
Librarian, may be photographed and used 
as pictorial illustrations. Publishers as well 
as authors find their way to the department, 
and it may be said no event of public im- 














THE MARCH TO FINCHLEY 
(From the engraving after William Hogarth by L. Sullivan) 
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HEAD OF CHRIST 
(From the engraving by Claude Mellan) 


portance occurs, but it sends visitors 
to the Print Room in search of mate- 
rial bearing upon the subject, whether 
it be the precise posture assumed by 
Charles I. at the moment of his exe- 
cution, the Armada celebration, the 
Queen’s Jubilee, or the birth or mar- 
riage of a prince. 

In this department is to be seen a 
highly interesting collection of maps 
and views illustrating Old London 
(filling some sixty portfolios), which 
is being constantly drawn upon by 
writers on the history and topography 
of the Metropolis, and by those 
anxious to determine some forgotten 
landmark. Here is also’preserved a 
collection of playing-cards of. all 
countries, grouped into historical, 
educational, fanciful and other divi- 
sions. Some of the cards date back 
as far as the fifteenth century, and 
we reproduce a specimen of the 
celebrated “‘ Tarocchi di Mantegna,” 
engraved possibly at Venice towards 
the end of that century. These cards, 
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which are of exceptional interest being among 
the earliest examples of engraving, were pro- 
duced for an educational rather than a gaming 
purpose, and formed a kind of picture book. 
The specimen given represents the Genius 
of the World holding in his right hand a 
globe, one half terrestrial, the other celestial. 
The Print Room collection of playing-cards 
has recently been augmented by the famous 
one bequeathed by the late Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber ; and when these latter cards have 
been allocated to their respective divisions, 
the national collection will probably be the 
finest in existence. 

An important feature of the department 
is the large and valuable series of engraved 
English and foreign portraits, and we select 
for reproduction the celebrated and very 
scarce print of Queen Elizabeth, by Crispin 
van der Passe, attired in the elaborate cos- 
tume she wore when she went to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to return thanks for the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. 

Our national treasures have been accu- 





ADAM AND EVE 
(From the engraving by Albrecht Diirer) 
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THE GENIUS OF THE WORLD 


(From the famous series of fi fteenth-century “ Tarocchi Cards”) 


mulating for upwards of a century by presen- 
itation, bequest and purchase, and some ot 
the collections are by the present time very 
fulland complete. Among the drawings are 
ito be found examples by most of the Old 
Masters, and by nearly all the English water- 
colour artists ; and among the English draw- 
iings are to be seen the valuable collections 
by William Miller, David Cox, and Thomas 
‘Girtin. The prints it would be almost 
‘impossible to number or enumerate ; and we 
‘can only say that sitting at one of the tables, 
the visitor may in the most convenient 
‘manner study the engravings after Raphael, 
Titian, Holbein, Teniers, Watteau, Reynolds, 
Turner, or any other English or foreign 
imaster. Among the Turner engravings will 
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be found an exceedingly fine set of the 
“ Liber Studiorum ” prints. It was the prac- 
tice of Claude, the great French painter, to 
make a drawing or sketch of each picture he 
painted, to serve as a memorandum for future 
reference ; and many years after Claude’s 
death these drawings were discovered, and 
were engraved in mezzotint by Richard 
Earlom and published under the title “ Liber 
Veritatis.” Turner (who always desired to 
be compared with Claude), seeing these 
engravings, set to work upon a rival publica- 
tion, with the result that a series of mezzotints 
was produced and issued under the title 
“ Liber Studiorum.” In the opinion of an 
eminent connoisseur this series of prints “is 
one of the most famous works of engravings 
that exist, and represents Turner at his very 
best.” From the “ Liber Studiorum ” we re- 
produce “Solway Moss,” one of the most 
admired plates. In this engraving we have 
a wonderful rendering of storm effect— 
heavy masses of rain-cloud charged with 
electricity, and beyond in the distance, calm 
bright sky. The drawing and preliminary 
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(From the engraving by Marcantonio Raimondi) 
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rial bearing upon the subject, whether 
it be the precise posture assumed by 
Charles I. at the moment of his exe- 
cution, the Armada celebration, the 
Queen’s Jubilee, or the birth or mar- 
riage of a prince. 

In this department is to be seen a 
highly interesting collection of maps 
and views illustrating Old London 
(filling some sixty portfolios), which 
is being constantly drawn upon by 
writers on the history and topography 
of the Metropolis, and by those 
anxious to determine some forgotten 
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collection of playing-cards of. all 
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which are of exceptional interest being among 
the earliest examples of engraving, were pro- 
duced for an educational rather than a gaming 
purpose, and formed a kind of picture book. 
The specimen given represents the Genius 
of the World holding in his right hand a 
globe, one half terrestrial, the other celestial. 
The Print Room collection of playing-cards 
has recently been augmented by the famous 
one bequeathed by the late Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber ; and when these latter cards have 
been allocated to their respective divisions, 
the national collection will probably be the 
finest in existence. 

An important feature of the department 
is the large and valuable series of engraved 
English and foreign portraits, and we select 
for reproduction the celebrated and very 
scarce print of Queen Elizabeth, by Crispin 
van der Passe, attired in the elaborate cos- 
tume she wore when she went to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to return thanks for the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. 

Our national treasures have been accu- 
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THE GENIUS OF THE WORLD 


(From the famous series of fifteenth-century ‘ Tarocchi Cards”) 


mulating for upwards of a century by presen- 
‘tation, bequest and purchase, and some ot 
the collections are by the present time very 
fulland complete. Among the drawings are 
ito be found examples by most of the Old 
Masters, and by nearly all the English water- 
colour artists ; and among the English draw- 
‘ings are to be seen the valuable collections 
by William Miiller, David Cox, and Thomas 
‘Girtin. The prints it would be almost 
‘impossible to number or enumerate ; and we 
‘can only say that sitting at one of the tables, 
the visitor may in the most convenient 
‘manner study the engravings after Raphael, 
Titian, Holbein, Teniers, Watteau, Reynolds, 
Turner, or any other English or foreign 
imaster. Among the Turner engravings will 
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be found an exceedingly fine set of the 
“ Liber Studiorum ” prints. It was the prac- 
tice of Claude, the great French painter, to 
make a drawing or sketch of each picture he 
painted, to serve as a memorandum for future 
reference ; and many years after Claude’s 
death these drawings were discovered, and 
were engraved in mezzotint by Richard 
Earlom and published under the title “ Liber 
Veritatis.” Turner (who always desired to 
be compared with Claude), seeing these 
engravings, set to work upon a rival publica- 
tion, with the result that a series of mezzotints 
was produced and issued under the title 
“ Liber Studiorum.” In the opinion of an 
eminent connoisseur this series of prints “is 
one of the most famous works of engravings 
that exist, and represents Turner at his very 
best.” From the “ Liber Studiorum ” we re- 
produce “Solway Moss,” one of the most 
admired plates. In this engraving we have 
a wonderful rendering of storm effect— 
heavy masses of rain-cloud charged with 
electricity, and beyond in the distance, calm 
bright sky. The drawing and preliminary 
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PORTRAIT OF AMELIA ELIZABETH, 
LANDGRAVINE OF HESSE 


(From the mezzotint by Ludwig von Siegen 


etching are the work of Turner’s own 
hand, and the mezzotinting was done 
by Thomas Lupton under the master’s 
personal superintendence. 

The Print Room collections of en- 
gravings by early Italian and German 
artists compare favourably with those 
of any other cabinet in Europe. We 
give a portrait of the poet Pietro 
Aretino engraved by the well-known 
Bolognese artist Marcantonio Raimondi, 
and it is an excellent example of that 
engraver’s masterly and vigorous work. 
For many years it was thought the 
British Museum possessed the only 
impression of the plate in this particular 
“state” that existed ; but in 1873 a 
second impression was found in the 
collection of Hugh Howard, and it was 
sold for £780. 

The Museum array of etchings by 
Rembrandt, the prince of etchers, is un- 
rivalled, and it attracts students from all 
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parts of the world to examine and admire it. 
These etchings are preserved in twenty-four 
cases, and we select for illustration Rem- 
brandt’s chef d’euvre, “Christ Healing the 
Sick,” popularly known as the “ Hundred 
Guilder Piece,” because tradition says an 
impression was sold for that sum (rather less 
than eight pounds of our money) during 
the artist’s lifetime. Christ, standing upon 
a slight eminence, is the central figure of the 
composition, and around Him are the spec- 
tators—some drawn by His magnetic influ- 
ence, others attracted by feelings of jealousy 
—while to Him are being brought “the 
maimed, the lame and the blind” to receive 
His healingtouch. This etching is probably 
the most famous one in existence, and of 
the “ first state” only eight impressions are 
known. At least six are in public collec- 
tions, and of these two are in our Print 
Room. An impression was offered for 
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(From the engraving by Crispin van der Passe) 
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public sale in 1893 and as it was known to 
be the last that could possibly come into the 
market it realised the great sum of £1750. 

In the works of Albrecht Diirer, Ger- 
many’s greatest artist, the department is very 
rich, and we give perhaps his best-known 
engraving—the “Adam and Eve.” 
In this print Eve is represented re- 
ceiving the apple from the serpent, 
while Adam reaches out his left hand 
to take the fruit from Eve. The 
engraving is an admirable example of 
Diirer’s talent with the burin, and it 
is one much coveted by collectors. 
A year or two ago an impression was 
sold for £410. 

Mezzotint engraving being par ex- 
cellence an English art (in France it 
has been called la maniére Anglaise), 
great pains have been taken by the 
Museum authorities to bring together 
as choice a collection as possible. 
The series of brilliant impressions 
alone now fills upwards of eighty 
volumes, and the prints are arranged 
in chronological sequence, so that the 
visitor may study the art from its in- 
ception onwards to the present time. 
We give two specimens of mezzotint 
engraving. The portrait of the Land- 
gravine of Hesse is reproduced here 
because it is the first mezzotint that 
was engraved. It was executed by 
Ludwig von Siegen, an officer in the 
army of Hesse-Cassel, and when the 
inventor offered an impression to the 
Landgravine’s son, he forwarded with 
it a letter (still preserved at Cassel, 
and dated 1642), in which he an- 
nounced and described his discovery. 
Siegen parted with his secret to Prince 
Rupert, who was in the Netherlands 
at the time, and by the latter the 
art was introduced into this country. 
We English are said to be a vain 
people; and if the imputation be 
true it is not surprising that mezzotint 
engraving soon took root in: our land, as 
the process was eminently suited for por- 
traiture. For the sake of comparison with 
the last print, we give an engraving after a 
picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which 
illustrates the art of mezzotinting dur- 
ing its best period. It is a portrait of 
Lady Elizabeth Compton, engraved by 
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Valentine Green. By engravings such as 
this one Reynolds is stated to have said his 
fame would be preserved to posterity when 
his pictures had faded from the canvas. 
Mezzotints after Reynolds and his con- 
temporaries are in great demand, and some- 





PORTRAIT OF LADY ELIZABETH COMPTON 


(From the mezzotint after Sir Joshua Reynolds by Valentine Green) 


times they fetch as much as four hundred 
pounds. 

As a curiosity of engraving we give the 
“Head of Christ,” by the French artist 
Claude Mellan. The work has been per- 
formed by one line, a spiral curve, which 
starts at the tip of the nose and extends to 
the boundary of the plate. Although the 
subject is engraved in this strange way, the 
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result is by no means mechanical or unsatis- 
fying; for by a skilful graduation of the 
strength of the line, a well-modelled head 
has been produced in which the lights and 
shadows have been accurately preserved. 

In an account of the Print Room, how- 
ever brief, a place must be found for that 
particularly English artist, William Hogarth. 
The Museum collection of his works is very 
rich, and occupies more than twenty port- 
folios. As a specimen we select his cele- 
brated “ March to Finchley.” The compo- 
sition is pregnant with incident, and besides 
the great artistic value of the subject, there 
are many points of general interest connected 
with the picture. The scene is taking place 
outside the old Adam and Eve Inn, which 
in the middle of the last century stood at 
the north end of Tottenham Court Road 
where it is crossed by the Euston Road. In 
the distance His Majesty’s guards can be 
observed marching away in the direction of 
Finchley, leaving behind them a motley 
crowd of stragglers and camp followers who 
occupy the foreground. The occasion is the 
Scottish rising of 1745. When the engraving 
was finished, Hogarth proposed to dedicate 
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it to George II., but the King disapproved 
of the dedication as he considered the artist 
had burlesqued the army ; so Hogarth, in a 
fume, dedicated the print to “ His Majesty 
the King of Prusia, an Encourager of Arts 
and Sciences!” and dated it December 30, 
1750. That day was found to be a Sunday, 
so a further alteration was necessary, and the 
plate was re-dated December 31. The repro- 
duction here given is from the Sunday print. 
As was his occasional practice, Hogarth sold 
the original painting by lottery; and as the 
tickets were not in brisk demand, the painter 
presented a few of them to the Foundling 
Hospital, an institution he was much attached 
to on account of his friendship with the bene- 
volent Captain Coram. One of these tickets 
secured the prize, and the picture passed into 
the possession of the hospital, where it may 
still be seen. 

Besides the collections already briefly men- 
tioned, the department contains fans, political 
prints, and the finest assemblage of Japanese 
paintings in Europe; and if this article should 
attract the attention of art students to a mine 
of wealth hitherto unknown to them, it will 
not have been written in vain. 





FALCONRY 


By R. B. LODGE 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


conry” carries one’s mind 
instinctively back to the 
good old days when this 
country was covered with 
marsh and forest, through 
which rode knight and squire and fair lady, 
hawk on fist, in pursuit of game and wildfowl, 
which everywhere abounded ; and one is in- 
clined to suppose that this ancient sport is 
now perfectly obsolete and forgotten, fallen 
into complete disuse in consequence of the 
changes effected by the increase of popula- 
tion, cultivation, and drainage of waste and 
marsh lands, and last but not least, by the 
introduction of gunpowder ; but in spite of 
altered circumstances and in comparative 
obscurity, there are still, even at the present 





time, a few enthusiastic falconers who have 
their establishments of trained hawks and who 
keep alive the traditions of bygone days when 
hawking was the pastime of the highest in the 
land, when a cast of falcons was esteemed a 
fit and suitable gift from kings and nobles, 
and the management and flying of hawks was 
considered part of the necessary education 
of every gentleman. 

The universal popularity of falconry can 
be estimated, indeed, by the frequency with 
which authors of the periods when it was in 
vogue made use of the technical terms used 
in the sport, and metaphors connected with 
its pursuit. Shakespeare, for instance, is full 
of such allusions, the accuracy of which shows 
him to be not only perfectly conversant with 
its technicalities but that he expected as a 
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matter of course that all his readers would 
be equally so. One passage, for example, in 
the “Taming of the Shrew,” perfectly de- 
scribes the system by which the wild, caught 
falcon or “ haggard” was subdued, in order 
that she might contribute to the pleasure of 
her owner ; the taking advantage of hunger 
to tame, and the watching, #.e., the prevent- 
ing her from having any rest at night, when 
it is desired to quickly make her obedient in 
coming to the fist to be fed: 


‘* My falcon now is sharp and passing empty ; 
And till she stoop she must not be full-gorged. 
For then she never looks upon her lure. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come and know her keeper's call, 
That is, to watch her, as we watch those kites 
That bate and beat and will not be obedient. 
She eat no meat to-day, nor none shall eat ; 
Last night she slept not, nor to-night she shall not.” 


Petruchio here takes exactly the same 
means to subdue the shrewish temper of his 
wife as his own falconer might have used to 
reclaim a freshly-caught falcon. 

Another well-known passage in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” says : 

“Oh, for a falconer’s voice to lure this 
tassel-gentle back again!” 

The tassel-gentle is the tiercel or male 
peregrine; and although it is not customary 
nowadays to use the voice much in falconry, 
it appears formerly to have been the general 
custom. 

The practice of falconry as carried out 
in its most palmy days was done in no hap- 
hazard fashion, but was a regular science, with 
almost a language of its own to describe all 
the implements used and the various details 
of the sport, and, indeed, it must be granted 
that a system by which a freshly-captured bird 
of such an exceptionally wild and free cha- 
racter as a falcon can be so subdued in the 
course of a few weeks as to lose her inherited 
fear of man and become his willing servant, 
must have been carried out with most tho- 
rough and painstaking care and patience. 
For it must be remembered that it is unlike 
the horse and dog, which for countless gene- 
rations have been bred from the pick of those 
which have been most successfully trained 
till the accumulated experience of past and 
gone ancestors must to a great extent be 
oorn in the animal, and help to render it 
more docile and capable of learning its own 
particular ré/e. A thoroughbred pointer, for 


instance, taken for the first time by its trainer 
to the scent of a covey of partridges, would 
not rush in upon them as would any other 
variety of dog, but would naturally experience 
that peculiar tension of the muscles which 
causes it to remain stiff and motionless, point- 
ing in the direction of the game until the 
covey is flushed, this purely artificial habit 
has in fact become a part of its nature and is 
inherited and inherent in it; but the pere- 
grine or other hawk must be wild-born, wild- 
bred, her parents free as air itself for ages, 
her birth-place an inaccessible eyrie on some 
lofty sea-girt rock, buffeted by the ever rest- 
less waves and by every wind from every 
quarter under heaven, the spirit of freedom 
becoming part of its very nature from the 
moment its eyes are first opened to the 
boundless horizon of free and unfettered 
nature around it. 

That such a child of freedom can be trained 
to sit on the falconer’s hand, content to feed 
when he gives her food, to be hooded and 
blindfolded at his pleasure, and to fly at and 
kill birds at his bidding which she has been 
accustomed to kill for the gratification of her 
own instinct and the sating of her own hunger; 
and more wonderful than all, to return to his 
fist on rushing pinions, from her lofty pitch 
among the clouds, when there is no obstacle 
to her regaining the freedom she has so long 
enjoyed ; is not the knowledge and patient 
skill that can work such an apparent miracle 
almost to a certainty, entitled to our genuine 
respect and admiration, especially when it is 
remembered that every hawk has its pecu- 
liarities of temperament, and that the treat- 
ment must be varied to suit the requirements 
and idiosyncracies of each ? 

Hawks are divided into two distinct classes, 
the short-winged hawks, and the long-winged. 
The latter comprise the falcons in the nomen- 
clature of naturalists, though in the language 
of falconry the falcon always means the female 
of any hawk, the male being termed the 
tiercel, and is invariably much smaller and 
less powerful than the female. In the long- 
winged hawks we find, as might be supposed, 
that the characteristic feature, the wing, is 
very long and pointed, the second primary 
feather, or the second and third equally, being 
the longest and reaching nearly to the end 
of the tail ; the eyes are always black or dark 
brown. They include the gerfalcon (Iceland, 
Greenland, and Norwegian varieties), the 
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peregrine, and the merlin. The short-winged 
hawks used in falconry are the goshawk and 
sparrow-hawk, the irides uf whose eyes are yel- 
low, and the wings shorte: and more rounded, 
not reaching much beyond the root of the tail, 
which is long. They are admirably fitted 
by nature for an enclosed country, their short 
and rounded wings and powerful rudder-like 
tail, enabling them to turn and glide in and 
out of branches and obstacles that no long- 
winged hawk would venture among. These 
are again distinguished by their sex, falcon 
and tiercel, and, again, whether reared from 
the nest, when they are called eyasses ; or 
caught after having left the nest, when they are 
either haggards or passage-hawks, the latter 
being wild caught birds in the first year’s plu- 
mage, the haggard being always an adult bird. 

These are generally caught on the passage 
as they follow the annual migration of smaller 
birds. For centuries, one spot in Holland 
which lies in the direct track of the migratory 
birds has been the chosen place for the 
capture of peregrines and other hawks to 
supply the wants of falconers. The very 
name of this place, ‘ Valkenswaard,” shows 
that at one time the catching of falcons was 
an important industry. In fact, the place 
owes its name, as well as its existence and 
past prosperity, to the demand for hawks, to 
obtain which at the proper season came yearly 
falconers from all parts on behalf of their 
respective masters. Even now a few English 
buyers still go over every year to buy of the 
captors, descendants of the same family who 
have made this their business for generations. 

The modus operandi of this unique busi- 
ness seems to be of extreme interest and 
worth describing. The falconer remains in 
hiding in a small hut, concealed by being 
sunk in the ground and roofed with turf, &c., 
so as rather to resemble the surrounding 
country than a human habitation, while to 
enable him to know of the proximity of the 
passing falcons he makes use of the curious 
habit and marvellously keen sight of the 
butcher-bird, or shrike. I believe the great 
grey shrike is the one commonly used (the 
scientific name of this species, excubator, or 
sentinel, is in allusion to this custom). This 
bird is tethered to a small mound, and by its 
excitement and gestures the watcher is in- 
formed of the approach of a hawk, and pro- 
ceeds to tempt it into closer quarters by 
raising a live pigeon to the top of a short 


pole by means of a cord passed over a pulley, 
This by its fluttering attracts the notice of the 
visitor, who in all probability attempts to seize 
another pigeon so placed that the concealed 
watcher is enabled to quietly draw the hawk 
and pigeon into the centre of a bow net, 
working on pivots at each end of the bow; 
this is pulled over them by means of a line, 
and the capture is made. The age and sex 
of the captive is known by its plumage and 
size; the female, as before stated, being much 
the larger, while the red or immature plumage 
is a sign of a bird of the same year, the mature 
or adult plumage being on the back of a slatey 
blue colour, breast white or whitish fawn with 
horizontal markings, the general colour of the 
immature birds being a reddish brown with 
longitudinal stripes on the breast. The head 
of both sexes is of a noble and striking cha- 
racter, the eyes being full and brilliant and 
utterly fearless, the rich yellow cere, strong 
hooked beak, and jet-black moustache giving 
them a very aristocratic and distinguished 
appearance. Besides peregrines, goshawks, 
and merlins, and, more rarely, gerfalcons are 
caught in the bow nets at Valkenswaard. The 
last-named, once the favourite of the medi- 
zeval falconer, is not now in much demand, 
except for its rarity and grand appearance, 
the peregrine having entirely superseded it 
in modern estimation, being as good as the 
gerfalcon for game and rook hawking, while 
the flight at herons and kites, for which the 
ger was chiefly used, is now unattainable, 
besides which, the ger is more difficult to 
obtain, and is not so hardy in captivity, 
being more liable to disease. At the present 
time I believe there are no gerfalcons in train- 
ing in England, though some years ago John 
Barr, a well-known professional falconer, 
made journeys to Iceland and Norway, on 
behalf of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh and 
the Falconry Club, for the express purpose of 
bringing back some of these hawks. Although 
singularly successful in the number of hawks 
safely conveyed to England, yet, as far as 
regards their training and flying, the experi- 
ment must be considered a failure. It is to 
be regretted that such enterprise should not 
have met with a better reward. 

The hawk, whether peregrine or otherwise, 
being captured as described, must be at once 
hooded and jessed, and her training should 
be commenced forthwith. This is a process 
requiring great skill, patience, and experience. 
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GOSHAWK AND RABBIT 
Photographed from life and engraved by R, B. LopvGEe 
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The instinctive fear of man is the first obstacle 
to overcome, and, as usual in taming all wild 
creatures, hunger is the first and foremost 
means to bring it into subjection. As soon 
as it will consent to take food from the hand, 
and submit to be handled, stroked, and 
hooded without much struggling or “ bating,” 
as it is termed, the first step is made in its 
education. Much tact and gentleness, toge- 
ther with perfect quiet, will work wonders in 
inducing it to feed. The first form of hood 
used is that called a “rufter hood,” being 
looser in shape and softer and havinga larger 
opening for the beak than the hood proper. 
This hood, which every hawk has to become 
accustomed to wear at all times, except when 
flying, is stiff and blocked to fit the head, 
care being taken that the prominent eyes are 
not rubbed or injured by imperfect fit, and 
is gaily ornamented on top with a tuft of 
scarlet or other coloured wool, surmounted 
with a small bunch of feathers. It is of the 
first importance in training hawks, and by 
means of it they can be handled and carried 
anywhere, amongst all sorts of sights and 
scenes that, were they not blindfolded, would 
cause the hawks to bate so violently that 
injury to themselves would result. 

A good deal of knack and practice is 
necessary in hooding, especially in the case 
of freshly caught hawks, and any awkward- 
ness at first may cause the hawk to take 
such a dislike as to very much increase the 
difficulty of training—while a falconer who 
is quick and neat at hooding is saved much 
time and trouble in bringing his charges 
into order. Another important item in the 
equipment of the falconer is the lure. This 
article, which has given a word to the En- 
glish language of such a general and well 
accepted use that many perhaps may not be 
aware of its original meaning, is made 
roughly in the shape of a bird by tying 
pigeon or other wings together, and is used 
to feed the hawk from, so that, always associ- 
ating the sight of it with food, she will return 
to it from a distance or high in air, when it 
is swung round the falconer’s head at the 
end of a long line, or thrown up in the air. 
It should be too heavy for the hawk to be 
able to carry. Bells are fastened to the feet 
of hawks to serve to show their whereabouts 
when perhaps out of sight. In the case of 
goshawks, however, the bell is fastened to 
the centre feathers of the tail instead, as 
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this hawk, when put in after an unsuccessful 
flight into a tree or bush, is in the habit of 
shaking its tail. Jesses are short leathern 
thongs fastened to the feet of hawks, and 
connected to the leash by means of a swivel. 

The training is a very slow and gradual 
process, carried out step by step, great care 
being taken not to attempt too much, and 
that the hawk be not discouraged by failures, 
which result in loss of ground. After being 
by degrees broken to the hood, and con- 
senting to be handled and to feed from the 
lure, she must be flown at first from a short 
distance, increased by degrees to the dead 
lure, and after that to the live lure. This is 
generally a live pigeon. As soon as the 
hawk can take a good blue rock in fair flight 
with a good start, she is fit to be entered at 
her proper quarry. 

The education of the eyass must be some- 
what similar, except that in this case a pre- 
liminary course of treatment is necessary to 
put the artificially reared nestling on an 
equality with the wild caught passage hawk 
as regards muscular development and dex- 
terity in flying, stooping, and turning, and 
striking its prey. These qualities are of 
course possessed to a marked degree by the 
haggard or passage hawk which has had to 
rely upon its own resources in obtaining its 
daily food, but are of necessity deficient in 
the eyass from lack of opportunity. In order 
therefore to give them this exercise, it is 
necessary that they should be turned loose 
when they are strong enough to fly for a few 
weeks, keeping them, however, dependent for 
their food. The best way is to leave the 
door or window open overnight, so that they 
may leave the place quietly in the morning 
without any alarm, previously having accus- 
tomed them to feed at a regular hour each 
day at the same place. They will not go 
far, being hungry, and food being put out at 
the accustomed place and time they will come 
down to it regularly, spending the intervening 
time in soaring, wheeling round and round, 
and chasing one another till they gain strength 
of muscles and wind and the necessary 
power of flight. It is customary to give 
them slightly heavier bells, so as to help by 
their weight in preventing them from flying 
too far. After three or four weeks the 
strongest will begin to be not quite so punc- 
tual at the regular feeding time ; and as this 
is a sign that the hawk is beginning to kill 
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his food for himself, it must be at once 
caught with a bow net or other means, for 
fear that it may become too independent, if 
left too long, to be caught at all. 

This state of semi-liberty, which is termed 
“flying at hack,” though absolutely neces- 
sary for eyasses, is nevertheless necessarily a 
somewhat perilous part of their education, 
exposed as they are to various dangers, such 
as stone-throwing boys, hedge-popping gun- 
ners, and even hostile gamekeepers. It is 
better, therefore, that, previous to their being 
let loose they should not be too tame; in 
fact, the wilder they are and the less accus- 
tomed to human presence the better and the 
safer they will be. The training proper must 
be commenced in earnest as soon as they 
are taken up, when the same course must be 
gone through of being broken to the hood 
and lure, and then a few pigeons, until they 
are fit to be entered at the proper quarry. 

Here again great care must be taken to 
avoid the discouragement which would result 
from any failure or disappointment attending 
the hawk’s first efforts. She should there- 
fore be flown at first only when every circum- 
stance is in her favour and she is in the best 
possible health and condition. 


And now the trainer begins to reap the 
reward of his patient care, as he gradually 
realises that his feathered pupil is going to 
do him credit, as flight after flight ends suc- 
cessfully. However high the cunning old 
rook can ring up into the clouds the new 
tiercel can mount still higher until in a 
favourable position for the fatal “ stoop,” 
and the reputation thus gained in the spring 
is confirmed in the autumn over the golden 
stubbles, as “waiting on” the beaters at 
such a height that they can only just hear 
the faint tinkle of its bells until the covey is 
flushed, he then stoops like Jove’s thunder- 
bolt from the clouds, striking his quarry with 
resistless force. For years afterwards the 
performances of a good hawk, falcon or 
tiercel are remembered, long after the hawk 
has gone the way of all good hawks, and 
form a standard by which the flight of others 
is compared and criticised, over the evening 
pipe or cigar in the billiard-room, or after 
lunch as the hawking party are resting in the 
shade of the fragrant fir-wood, while the 
beaters are lying about and watching the 
gaily-hooded peregrines on the cadge rest- 
lessly turning their heads and jingling their 
bells as if impatient for another flight. 





ST. JOHN IN THE PENTECOSTAL AGE 


SUNDAY READINGS FOR OCTOBER 
By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


First Sunday 


Read 1 Samuel x. and Acts iii. 


>\ T. JOHN’S name holds a pro- 
3} minent place in the list of 
the followers of Jesus who, 
as we are told in the first 
chapter of the Book of Acts, 
were assembled in an upper 
room in Jerusalem immediately after the 
Ascension. 

What were they doing there? They were 
waiting. They had been told by their de- 
parting Lord that they were to be endued 
with power from on high, and then their work 
as His witnesses would begin. What exactly 
this promise meant they did not know; but 
they were waiting to see. Already they were 





in possession of all the facts which were to 
form the theme of their testimony: they had 
been assured by many infallible proofs that 
Jesus was alive; they had seen Him ascend 
to sit at the right hand of God; they knew 
that it was to be the task of their life to 
make these facts known. Still they lacked 
something. Their Master had forbidden 
them to appear as His witnesses till the Holy 
Spirit should come upon them. So they 
waited. They had time to think and to 
arrange in their minds the revolutionary ex- 
periences through which they had been 
passing. They had time to pray, and their 
prayers deepened their sense of need. The 
magnitude of their task expanded before their 
imagination, as they contemplated it; and 
they wondered the more what the mysterious 
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influence was to be by which they should be 
qualified for executing it. 

At length the hour of Providence struck, 
and the promise of the exalted Saviour was 
fulfilled, when, on the day of Pentecost, in 
rushing mighty wind and tongues of fire, the 
Spirit descended on them. Not only was 
the conversion of three thousand, which im- 
mediately followed, due to this divine gift, 
but the whole drama of the Book of Acts. 
The miracles, the sermons, the extension of 
Christianity, the creation of institutions, the 
emergence of remarkable personalities, the 
triumph over opposition, which this book 
records—all are the results of the fulfilment 
of the promise of Christ to send the Holy 
Spirit. As man after man comes to the 
front—apostle or deacon, evangelist or pro- 
phet—one after another is described as “ full 
of the Holy Ghost ;” and this is the secret of 
the wonders performed. That Pentecostal 
age was a glorious epoch of originality, glad- 
ness and formative influence; but the inward 
energy by which the movement in all its deve- 
lopments was sustained and carried forward 
was the Holy Spirit. 

St. John was in the very midst of these 
events. He, if any one, was, in those Pente- 
costal days, full of the Holy Ghost. The 
divine power poured through him ; gladness 
filled his heart ; he was a prominent actor in 
all that was taking place ; and he was in com- 
plete sympathy with what others were doing. 
His name does not, indeed, occur often, nor 
are there any incidents in which he is 
the principal figure ; but the occasions on 
which he is mentioned are enough to give 
a notion of the experiences of a great time 


and to show that he played in it an important 
part. 


One of the first scenes in which he is 
mentioned is the miraculous cure of a lame 
man. 

St. John and St. Peter used daily to go 
up to the temple at the hour of prayer; and 
one day, as they did so, they passed a lame 
man, laid at the Gate Beautiful to beg for 
alms. The cripple was about forty years of 


age and had long been wont to beg there, 
the ugliness of his deformity contrasting with 
the beauty of the pillar against which he 
rested, and his helplessness appealing to the 
charity ot the passers-by in those moments 
of devotion when they were remembering 
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their own mercies. He begged an alms of 
Peter and John. They happened at the time 
to be without money, but they were full of 
an exultant joy; life was overflowing within 
them ; and they were overmastered by the 
impulse to communicate to this helpless 
brother-man something of the strength with 
which they were blessed. In the name of 
Jesus Christ they commanded him to rise and 
walk ; and immediately God fulfilled their 
benevolent wishes ; for the feet and ankle- 
bones of the cripple receiving strength, he 
leaped up and rushed forward, holding Peter 
with the one hand and John with the other ; 
and he entered the temple, “ walking, and 
leaping, and praising God.” 

It must have been with a strange mingling 
of awe and exultation that the apostles thus 
saw the motions of their will taking effect in 
the bodies of others. They knew quite well, 
indeed, and confessed at once, that they had 
not done the deed by their own power or 
holiness. But they were the channels through 
which the divine power passed: it was the 
Holy Spirit which both inspired them with 
the instinct of helpfulness and caused their 
philanthropic desires to take effect in this 
remarkable manner. 

The age of such miracles is long since 
past. Were we, in imitation of Peter and 
John, to order a cripple, in the name of 
Christ, to rise up and walk, the physical 
healing would not follow. But the impulse to 
help is still the mark of a follower of Christ ; 
and a sacred enthusiasm to communicate 
freshness and fulness of life is one of the 
most natural results of being filled with the 
Spirit of God. Nor are we without re- 
sources. We can call to our aid the skill 
of the medical man, the deftness of the 
nurse, the legislation of the statesman, the 
authority of the municipality, and the many 
other resources of science and civilisation. 
We have to take a somewhat roundabout 
road, but the length of the road matters 
little; if only the impulse to help be passion- 
ate enough it can make long roads short. 
Indeed, by the use of preventive measures, 
by which disease and distress are cut off at 
their sources, Christian philanthropy is find- 
ing shorter roads than even that of miracles ; 
and so the Lord’s wonderful word is being 
fulfilled: “‘The works that I do shall ye do 
also; and greater works than these shall ye 
do.” 
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Second Sunday 
Read 1 Kings xix. and Acts v. 17-41 


WHEN the cripple who had been cured went 
leaping and shouting into the temple, he 
naturally attracted a crowd, to whom St. 
Peter and St. John seized the opportunity of 
communicating the secret of the resurrection. 
But the temple police and some of the 
authorities, who chanced to be present, 
coming upon them, broke up the gathering 
and carried off the two apostles to jail as 
disturbers of the peace. ‘This was the first 
time Peter and John had seen the inside of 
a prison, and it gave them a foretaste of the 
consequences which the new mission on 
which they were embarked might involve. 
But the heat and glow of the enthusiasm 
with which the Holy Spirit was inspiring 
them were too intense to allow them to feel 
such a misadventure. When, next day, they 
were brought up before the Sanhedrim, they 
not only answered the questions put to them 
with intrepidity, but seized the occasion to 
urge home on the consciences of the authori- 
ties the crime of which they had been guilty, 
in crucifying One of whom God had shown 
His approval by raising Him from the dead. 
The force of conviction so loosed their 
tongues and raised them morally above their 
accusers that, it is said, the authorities, per- 
ceiving them to be unlearned and ignorant 
men, marvelled at them; and they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus. : There are certain states of mind in 
which the distance put by conventional dis- 
tinctions between man and man disappears, 
and he who has the larger manhood, or who 
has truth and justice on his side, towers 
over his opponents, who are made to feel 
how little the mere authority of office can 
avail them ; and this victorious consciousness 
is imparted by the Holy Spirit, when it is 
received in purity and fulness. 

Shortly after this not Peter and John only, 
but apparently all the apostles, were, in 
similar circumstances, brought into collision 
with the Jewish authorities. The Christian 
doctrine was spreading more and more ; men 
were being converted by the thousand ; and 
the authorities, taking alarm, cast the 
Apostles again into prison. But they were 
miraculously delivered, and again appeared 
at their post in the temple as witnesses of 
the resurrection. The authorities had them 
brought again before their judgment-seat, but 
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to the question why they had broken through 
the interdict, the apostles replied that they 
must, in such a case, obey God rather than 
man. On this occasion the entire apostolic 
college were on the point of losing their 
lives, the feeling against them being so bitter 
that the authorities thought of stamping out 
the heresy for ever by the death of all its 
preachers. But this murderous zeal was 
checked by the intervention of Gamaliel, and 
the feeling of the authorities was satisfied 
with beating the apostles and dismissing 
them. This, though it is so lightly told, 
probably means that St. John and the rest 
had to endure forty stripes save one—a 
punishment which, in ordinary circumstances, 
would have formed in the life of a Jew an 
indignity never to be forgotten. But in the 
state of mind in which they then were it 
hardly made a mark on their memories, 
and, so far from being broken by it, “ they 
departed from the council rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame for His 
name”; and they went on with their work 
as if nothing had happened. 

A far severer trial befel St. John some 
time later, when his brother James was 
cut off by the sword of Herod. Of this 
incident no details are given. We do not 
know how James should have become a man 
so marked that the hand of authority struck 
at him in preference to any of the other 
apostles. But no doubt it was by the bold- 
ness of his testimony for Christ that he won 
this distinction; and, although the loss 
must have entered like iron into the soul of 
his sensitive brother, yet the grief of St. 
John would be tempered by the sense that 
the martyr had sacrificed his life for a great 
cause and had gone to inherit a great reward. 

A life filled with the Holy Ghost is likely 
to be a life of trial and suffering, because 
the impetuosity of its forward movement 
brings it into collision with conventional 
authorities and vested interests; but the 
glow and warmth of its own feeling will lift 
it lightly over difficulties and convert ex- 
periences which in ordinary circumstances 
would produce feelings of bitter shame and 
despair into reasons for joy and triumph. 


Third Sunday 


Read Nehemiah iv. and Acts viii. 4-25 


THE Pentecostal epoch was an era of marvels. 
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The historian of it has, in every other para- 
graph, to remark how excitement and won- 
der were caused by what was happening. 
Not only were those astonished who saw or 
heard what was taking place; but the chief 
actors themselves were carried forward in a 
kind of dream of wonder, as, following the 
indications of Providence, they advanced 
from one scene of novelty to another, by a 
path which it would never have entered into 
their own hearts to tread. 

Especially astonishing to them was the 
way in which the fences within which their 
religious life had been confined broke down, 
and they were carried into one new territory 
after another, as preachers of Christ; the 
oddest circumstances sometimes giving the 
providential impulse to fresh developments. 
Not infrequently it was by persecution that 
the new faith was driven out of one place 
into another, where, but for this reason, it 
might never have been heard of; so _ that 
the opposition which threatened to extin- 
guish the fire of the Gospel only scattered its 
embers far and wide ; and, wherever they fell, 
a new fire was kindled. 

Of course the supreme surprise was the 
admission of the Gentiles to an equal share 
with the Jews in the privileges of the gospel. 
This was one of the greatest revolutions of 
thought and practice in the history of hu- 
manity ; but its beginnings belong rather to 
the life of St. Peter and its consummation 
to the life of St. Paul than to the history of 
St.. John. Before, however, the decisive 
step was taken by the baptism of Cornelius, 
at the hands of St. Peter, there were frag- 
mentary and tentative movements in the same 
direction ; and with one of these St. John had 
an interesting connection. 

Those who were scattered abroad from 
Jerusalem by the persecution which ensued 
on the martyrdom of St. Stephen went 
everywhere preaching the word; and Philip, 
one of the seven deacons, was drifted to 
Samaria, where he began to make Christ 
known; because in those days none of 
‘Christ’s followers could keep to themselves 
the secret which was burning in their bones. 
So striking were the effects of Philip’s 
preaching, that the news came to the 
Church at Jerusalem, and St. John and St. 
Peter were sent down to Samaria to in- 
spect and direct the movement. 

The Samaritans were neither Jews nor 
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Gentiles, but stood on the border-line be. 
tween the two; and, in ordinary circum. 
stances, Peter and John, as strict Jews, 
would undoubtedly have felt scruples about 
holding intercourse with them. But what ° 
they saw on this occasion made them forget 
their prejudices ; they threw themselves into 
the good work which was going on; they 
were the means of communicating to the 
converts the gifts of the Spirit; and, before 
returning to Jerusalem, they “ preached the 
gospel in many villages of the Samaritans.” 

In St. John this was the more remarkable 
because of an incident of his earlier history 
which will be remembered. Being at the 
entrance of a Samaritan village which 
refused to receive his Master, he asked to be 
allowed to call down on it fire from heaven. 
Such was the natural man in St. John; such 
was the natural prejudice of Jew against 
Samaritan. But, when filled with the Holy 
Spirit, John was full of love, and he saw 
objects to admire or to pity where formerly 
he had only seen objects to hate and to 
destroy. When men are filled with the 
Holy Ghost, they will look on their fellow- 
creatures with new eyes; they will see in 
the worst of them precious souls to be loved 
and redeemed. Nothing so transmutes to our 
feeling the most objectionable of our fellow- 
men as an honest effort on our part to do 
them good. Only get near enough any 
child of Adam, and there can never fail to 
be found in him something to which the 
heart can attach itself. 


Fourth Sunday 


Read Psalm cxxxiii. and Acts i. t 14 


One of the most remarkable features of the 
Pentecostal epoch was the development of 
brotherly feeling. The religious sentiment 
is a centripetal one; and, when it becomes 
intense, it draws men irresistibly together. 
Thus, in the Book of Acts, we read con- 
tinually of the earliest Christians being “ all 
with one accord in one place.” They almost 
lived together ; and for a time it looked as if 
they were permanently to have a common 
table and a common purse. In this close 
brotherly intercourse, it is easy to believe the 
affectionate heart of St. John would take 
cordial part. 

The love of many must, however, have also 
concentrated itself in special friendships ; and 
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this was the case with St. John. In those days 
he and St. Peter became so closely associated 
as to beinseparable. In every scene in which 
St. John is mentioned in the Acts St. Peter 
is mentioned along with him. They were to- 
gether in the upper room waiting for the 
gift of the Spirit; they were together when 
the lame man was healed; they appeared 
together before the Sanhedrim, and were 
imprisoned together; and they went down 
together to evangelise Samaria. 

The origin of this friendship was, indeed, 
far earlier. John and Peter were natives of 
the same town. As boys they learned the 
same trade, and in manhood they were 
partners in business. They, in all probability, 
went together to Jerusalem to the feasts, and 
they both were involved in the movement of 
the Baptist. They were introduced to Christ 
on the same day. Not only were both among 
the twelve apostles, but both belonged to 
the chosen three. In many a scene of the 
life of Christ they were associated, and they 
were especially drawn together at the close ; 
they exhibited their mutual understanding at 
the Last Supper; they were side by side in 
Gethsemane ; they were in the high priest’s 
palace together ; and they ran together to 
the Lord’s empty tomb. But it was after 
the Ascension that their friendship took its 
final and most perfect form. ‘The Master 
whom both loved being away, each felt more 
than ever the need of the other. In the fire 
of the Pentecostal enthusiasm their hearts 
were riveted to each other ; and thus there 
was formed one of the most memorable 
friendships of the world, like that of David 
and Jonathan in the Old Testament, or of 
Luther and Melancthon in modern times. 
The two men were very unlike; but this is 
no obstacle to friendship, but rather the 
reverse; for different peculiarities comple- 
ment each other, if only there be a fun- 
damental identity of sentiment; and this 
Peter and John had in their common de- 
‘votion to Christ. Whata source of happiness 
their friendship must have been to them, as 
they talked over the incidents of their extra- 
ordinary career, helping one another to recall 
the words of their Master and the traits of 
His character, and as they faced danger or 
laboured in the Gospel, or discussed to- 
gether the plans of the great enterprise in 
which they were engaged! Surely friendship 
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never can be so sweet and helpful as when 
it is founded on common love to Christ and 
common enthusiasm in His work. 

In this friendship St. Peter was, to outward 
appearance, the predominant partner. In 
the first half of the Book of Acts he is always 


. the leader; and St. John retires behind his 


gigantic figure, playing an altogether sub- 
ordinate part. But it is one of the finest 
peculiarities of a time like Pentecost that all 
engaged in the work of God forget themselves, 
being too concerned with the work itself to 
have time to spare for estimating the magni- 
tude of their own share in it or contrasting 
it with that of others ; and we may be certain 
that the heart of St. John would have been 
the last to envy the honour vouchsafed to 
another. Besides, St. Peter must have 
known all the time that in this friendship he 
was getting more than he could give. There 
are gifts which qualify for leadership and 
publicity ; but those who occupy the second 
place, or who are hidden altogether from the 
eyes of the world, may have the deeper 
nature and the finer graces. Some gifts are 
intended for immediate effect ; others come 
slowly to maturity, but their influence is far 
more lasting. St. Peter had the gifts neces- 
sary to break ground for Christianity, to 
champion it in the face of opposition, and 
to direct its first conquests; but St. John, 
sunk out of sight, was far nearer the heart 
of Christianity. In his Gospel there is a 
view of the Holy Spirit widely different from 
that which is found in Acts. In Acts the 
Holy Spirit is the power by which Christianity 
is extended—the very power which rested 
supremely on St. Peter; but in the fourth 
Gospel the Holy Spirit is the substitute dor 
Jesus, the Intermediary between the invisible 
Christ and the visible Church, who takes 
of the things of Christ and shows them 
unto us. In the Spirit’s influence, as it is 
represented in Acts, St. John had his share ; 
but he especially shared in the other mode 
of the Spirit’s influence, described in his 
own Gospel. The things of Christ were 
shown to him, the character of Christ was 
put upon him, the spirit of Christ was 
breathed into him. And this gave to his 
fellowship a priceless value; for all other 
advantages which friendship can confer 
grow small in comparison with the charm 
and the influence of the beauty of holiness. 
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FIRST PAPER 


OW few even among lifelong 
Londoners know anything 
about Lambeth Palace—or 
as, till the middle of the last 

century, it was always called, LAMBETH 
Hovusg, and really more correctly so, for 
the term “Palace” was originally strictly 
confined to the residence of a bishop 
adjacent to his cathedral. When down 
to half a century ago the old Bishop’s 
Walk, with its line of posts closing up 
each end, and beyond it the narrow 
dirty Fore Street, supplied the only 
connection between Stangate and Vaux- 
hall, such ignorance might have been 
excusable. But now, with the broad airy 
Embankment, a great artery of traffic 
reaching from Westminster Bridge 
almost to that at Vauxhall, it seems 
strange, considering the multitudes that 
daily pass under its walls. That such 
is the case was impressed on the writer’s 
mind by the following incident. A 
cabman from Charing Cross, barely a year 
ago, driving me up to the front door of the 
palace, said he had never before been inside 
the great gateway, and looked round on the 
buildings with astonishment, not without a 
sense of awe. 

The thousands again, who take their 
pleasure occasionally on a river steamboat 
along ‘“‘ Thames’ still highway,” often carry 
away the vague impression that that sombre 
pile of stone and brick is the residence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, but do not 
give it a thought—have no conception— 
how deeply the history of the English nation 








and the English 
church is en- 
graven on those 
old walls. 

Now every part 
of this range of 
buildings speaks 
to those who will 





THE TOWERS AND BELL 
hear of the dynas- TURRET 

ties that have 

swayed the scep- 

tre of England, from the days of the Norman, 
down through the Plantagenets, Tudors, 
Stuarts, and Guelphs, even to the present day. 
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Our space forbids us to attempt to give 
more than a very brief sketch, a faint outline, 
of that history. To go back seven hundred 
years: it owed its existence as the posses- 
sion of the primates of England, and even- 
tually as their residence, to a quarrel between 
the gallant crusader Archbishop, Baldwin, 
(1185-1193) and the monks of Christ Church 
Priory, Canterbury; which arose from the two- 
fold relation of the Archbishop to the Priory 
and to the Southern Province. He was both 
Prior of the convent and Primate of the pro- 


vince. In the one case the monks claimed the 
right of election, in the other the choice was 
claimed by the suffragans of the province. 
The rival claims were sometimes adjusted by 
the king, and sometimes by the pope inter- 
vening, and taking the right of nominating 
to the vacant See out of the hands of both 
parties. Thus almost every vacancy supplied 
an occasion for a contest. In other ways, 
too, the Christ Church monks endeavoured 
to cripple the action of the archbishops. 
To avoid this interference Archbishop Bald- 
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win resolved to establish if possible a Chapter 
of Seculars, apart from the priory. He first 
selected St. Stephen’s, but it was too near 
Canterbury ; then Maidstone, but this the 
monks resisted; and finally, obtaining by 
exchange with the Bishop of Rochester a 
piece of marshy ground on the banks of the 
Thames (called from its position and char- 
acter “ Loamhythe ”), which would bring him 
within touch of the Court, where he was an 
influential favourite, he decided to plant his 
new chapter there. But here, too, as in 
each other place, the monks, by intriguing 
at Rome, were able to thwart his plans; and 
eventually he was compelled to give up the 


chapter plan, and to content himself with 
XXXVI—4g9 


making Lambeth his private residence. To 
his successor, Hubert Walter (1193-1207) 
was left the work of giving substantial effect 
to Baldwin’s project. 

That grey-stone tower on the north end 
of the river-side block, erroneously called the 
“‘ Lollards’ Tower,” contains in itself to this 
day traces of that struggle between the suc- 
cessive primates and the monks. From its 
northern face projects a square turret, the 
base of which betrays, as also does the base 
of the chapel adjoining it, the first effort (fruit- 
less as 1t proved) made by Hubert Walter, 
to establish his chapter there. Here the 
masonry still proclaims the rough massive 
handiwork of the twelfth century, and shows 
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how nearly the pickaxes of the papal emis- 
saries at the instigation of the monks, laid 
the devout work of the zealous primates 
“level with the ground.” 

After Hubert Walter came Stephen Lang- 


ton (1207-1229), the dauntless champion of 
right and liberty against the licentious 
tyranny of King John. And though there 
is no direct proof of his having had any 
hand in adding to the building which his 
two predecessors had so much at heart, the 
inference is strong that to him may be 
assigned the honour of raising a northern 
tower, and perhaps too of raising the walls 
of the chapel on the ruins of Hubert 
Walter’s foundation. For, when a quarter 
of a century later, Boniface had been thrust 
into the primacy, and to atone for the crime 
his Savoyard savagery had perpetrated against 
the monks of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
was required by the pope to “restore the 
buildings at Lambeth,” it is evident that 
some buildings existed at the time in a state 
of disrepair; and the masonry of that 
tower, as well as of the chapel wall, seem to 
tell the tale that his work of compulsory 
retribution, or expiation, began a few feet 
above the foundation, when he produced 
that exquisite range of lancet windows, a 
masterpiece of the architectural taste and 
skill of that period, rivalling, if not exceeding 


in beauty, the nave of the Temple Church, 
which was being raised at the same time. 

Thus probably the building remained for 
about a century; the chapel, and, at its 
north-western end, a tower, of which only 
the present stair turret now remains. Of 
that earlier tower the greater part was doubt- 
less removed by Chichele (1414-1443), who 
reared in its place the imposing pile of stone 
work, the date and cost of which are fully 
chronicled in the Lambeth archives. Of 
that noble tower, with its still graceful niche 
in which once stood the figure of Canter- 
bury’s canonised primate, Thomas 4 Becket, 
special notice must be made to vindicate the 
fair fame of its illustrious founder from a 
gross calumny. 

It has been already said that that im- 
posing grey stone pile, commonly known as 
Chichele’s “ Lollards’ Tower” is erroneously 
so called. It has come to be a stereotyped 
idea that Archbishop Chichele erected it as 
a prison for the confinement of that sadly 
persecuted body. Now the general character 
of that generous and munificent primate 
repudiates the imputation that he could ever 
have contemplated an object so utterly at 
variance with the spirit of his whole life. 
History too, by its silence, confirms the 
contradiction; for old John Foxe the 
martyrologist, and contemporary chroniclers, 
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while they show that the other prison-houses 
of London swarmed with the victims of that 
bitter persecution, do not mention a single 
instance of a “Lollard” as such, having 
been confined at Lambeth. The whole 
story is a fiction; the production of the 
ignorant fanaticism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which, having in the great fire of 
London lost the original “ Lollards’ Prison,” 
which stood by St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
close to Bishop Bonner’s palace, found in a 
small chamber at the top of the old turret 
stair at Lambeth a room which enabled 
them to revive the “ Lollard” outcry, and 
to denounce prelacy in general. That room, 
which still retains the massive rings, and 
on its wooden panelling the inscriptions 
telling of incarcerated sufferers, must have 
existed at least two hundred years before 
Chichele’s primacy, and had no doubt been 
used by his predecessors for confinement of 
“Criminous Clerks and Suspects,” for it is 
part of the earlier tower which he found at 
Lambeth, and on the site of which he built 
what is more rightly called the ‘“ Water 
Tower.” So much for the Lambeth “ Lol- 
lards’ Prison.” 

The very construction of this “ Water 
Tower” tells its own tale, and gives an 
insight into the State life of a fourteenth 
century dignitary. Here, at the head of a 
short flight of steps leading from the outer 
court, is a spacious room, occupying the 


entire area of the tower, which doubtless 
served as the primate’s court, or audience 
chamber. It was also a passage room, 
leading to a flight of steps on the north side, 
by which, with the Thames then flowing up 
to its walls, the archbishops could “ take 
water ” in their State barge moored close by, 
and hence it was known as the “ Water 
Tower.” A close and careful examination 
of the outer wall on the north side will still 
disclose the course of the stone steps which 
led down to the waterside, and also above 
them, in outline, where stood the door by 
which egress was gained from the room 
within, while on the inside wall (as the 
present writer can remember) stood but a 
half-century ago the panelled door by which 
access was gained to the water. Under the 
destructive hand of modern restoration by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners that inner 
door has disappeared. Yet it was full of 
history. Down those stairs, through that 
door, had been borne the corpse of Arch- 
bishop Deane, when, at the close of his brief 
primacy, his body was placed on the State 
barge to be conveyed to its burial at Faver- 
sham. Here, too, passed the ill-fated Anne 
Boleyn when, after having heard the dread 
sentence of her divorce in the crypt beneath 
the chapel, she floated down the river to the 
Tower, and the block. Here, too, the saintly 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and the 
learned Sir Thomas More passed a few years 
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after to meet a like fate. It was probably at 
the foot of those steps that the historic inter- 
view took place between Henry VIII. and 
Cranmer, when the king warned him of the 
evil designs of his Canterbury Chapter. 
Any the faintest traces of such scenes would 
have been precious! All are now lost! 
There is yet another tradition connected 
with Archbishop Chichele and this room 
which should not pass unnoticed. In its 
centre stands a massive post, which has 
obtained for it the name of the “ Post 
Room”; and to that very useful but by no 
means ornamental support, designed clearly 
to shore up a long beam which was dipping 
under the heavy weight above, attaches 
another imputation against the character of 
Archbishop Chichele. It was not enough 
that he should have been credited with the 
infamy of building this tower as a prison for 
the Lollards, but he is actually represented 
by local tradition with having used this post 
for the purpose of having those poor 
“heretics,” as they were deemed, fastened 
up here and whipped, before being con- 
signed to the prison above. Hence it was 
called *“ Chichele’s Whipping Post.” And 
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this probably because he was instrumental 
in passing an Act by which the Lollards 
were in some cases to be subjected to this 
form of punishment. Now his predecessor 
Arundel had been the means of having an 
Act passed, with which his name is especially 
associated, called the Act for “ Burning 
Heretics,” while the gentler spirit of 
Chichele succeeded in obtaining a mitigation 
of the extreme sentence by what was known 
as his ** Whipping Act,” under which many 
a poor Lollard’s life was really saved, instead 
of being sacrificed. 

The basement of this tower served for the 
kitchens and cellars, while the upper storeys 
furnished private and sleeping apartments 
for the archbishop and his staff. They are 
now used, with the rooms of the smaller 
tower adjoining, (of which presently,) as the 
town residences of different bishops of the 
more distant Sees of the southern province. 
Unfortunately the misnomer of the entire 
building is being perpetuated by the appear- 
ance of the words, “ The Lollards’ Tower ” 
at the private entrance on the Embankment! 

Taking this range of buildings in chrono- 
logical order we pass to the main entrance 
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gateway. This is called “ Morton’s Tower, 
or Gateway,” having been built by him in 
the closing years of the fifteenth century. 
The century and a half which had passed 
since his predecessor built the “ Water 
‘Tower ” had seen great changes in the State 
and domestic life of England. The Lord 
Cardinal Archbishop (1486—1502)—the per- 
sonal friend and trusted adviser of Henry of 
Richmond, the man whose influence brought 
about the union of the two houses of Lan- 
caster and York by the marriage of Henry 
VII. and Elizabeth—needed for his residence 
a more stately range of building than had 
sufficed for the less ambitious Chichele. To 
supply that need rose this stately gateway of 
brick, one of the earliest buildings of that 
material in London, only rivalled perhaps by 
that of Lincolns’ Inn in Chancery Lane. It 
once, no doubt, stood out with its diagonal 
lines of glazed brick and stone dressings 
imposing and grand, fit for the residence of 
the dignitary who raised it; but time and 
London smoke have done much to give it 
now the appearance of, what it has been 
occasionally mistaken for, “the gloomy 
portal” of a prison. Yet, with all its gloom, 
it is a noble edifice; and has its history. 
The central block consists of a wide-spanned 
Tudor doorway, with a smaller one beside 
it: while over it, running the full depth of 
the building, and lighted by a Perpendicular 
window at each end, is a spacious room, 
of considerable height, and admirable pro- 
portions. This was doubtless the Lord 
Cardinal’s State apartment (now used 
as a muniment-room), in which only a 
few years ago there still hung on the walls 
the original rush matting, which in those 
days did duty for tapestry, over the oak 
panelling. 

This centre block is flanked on either side 
by a stately five-storeyed tower. The base- 
ment of the tower on the left, now used as 
the living-room of the porter, was the office 
of the Prerogative Court, while the storey 
above served as the cardinal’s parlour, 
having still on one side a cupboard-like 
recess in which was his simple fold-up bed ; 
the upper storeys supplying the sleeping 
apartments for his retinue. While the other 
tower has its history too. It must be 
remembered that in the days of the Plan- 
tagenets and the Tudors, bishops had not 
only their own Courts for the trial of ‘* Crimi- 
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nous Priests,” but also in their palaces 
prison rooms, or cells, for their confinement ; 
while many of their prisoners or détenus 
would be allowed a certain amount of liberty 
within the precincts of the palace. Traces 
of the presence of both classes of such 
prisoners may be found in this eastern tower. 
In the basement, passing through what would 
have been the warder’s room, on the right is 
a small inner chamber, in which may be seen 
the iron rings for the more refractory inmates, 
and names and emblems cut on the stone 
walls tell of some of the whilom inmates: 
while the other side of the warder’s room 
reveals the plan adopted for the safe custody 
of that better class of so called prisoners, 
men who were under detention rather than 
confinement, and who were allowed a certain 
freedom. A small cupboard in the left-hand 
wall of this room now conceals a grating of 
iron which opened out into the winding stair 
leading to the upper apartments in this 
tower; through that opening the warder 
could see each man as he passed up or down 
between his room and the courtyard beyond. 
Here, possibly in one of those rooms or else 
in the “ Water Tower,” no less distinguished 
a victim of religious suspicion than Hugh 
Latimer, under Archbishop Warham, or 
Bishop Thirleby, first of Westminster, then 
of Norwich, and eventually of Ely, and 
Cuthbert Tunstal, too, the deposed Bishop 
of Durham, under Archbishop Parker, were 
“ detained,” may we not say “found sanc- 
tuary,” and, as Strype says of Bishop 
Thirleby, “found more pleasure in their 
imprisonment under the gentle large-hearted 
Parker than in the midst and fullest stream 
of their highest honours.” 

Passing through the gateway into the outer 
court beyond, the eye detects immediately 
in front a lower tower of brick, leaning under 
the taller grey-stone “Water Tower,” al- 
ready described, showing that this block of 
towers is composed of three separate build- 
ings, representing three distinct periods 
those of Stephen Langton, and of Chichele, 
and now of Laud. If the interval between 
Chichele and Morton, had, as we have 
noticed, been marked by a great change in 
the circumstances and style of domestic life, 
a still greater change had taken place during 
the century and more which separated 
Morton’s primacy from that of Laud. 
Trifling as the remark may seem, it is not 
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the less true that one of the features of that 
change may be detected in the form and 
plan of staircases. The old spiral stair run- 
ning up the earlier turret on the north 
sufficed for the only access to the upper 
rooms in Chichele’s water tower, and the 


stone newel stair gave access dignified 
enough to Cardinal Morton’s gateway 
towers. But when Archbishop Laud came 


to Lambeth (1633-1645), the requirements 
of State and social life had greatly advanced. 
Those upper rooms in the “ Water Tower” de- 
manded a more easy and fitting access than 
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was offered in the then only existing stair in 
Langton’s turret. So one of the first acts 
of Laud was to add on the south side a 
smaller tower with a more dignified staircase 
which should make the upper storeys of the 
“Water Tower” more accessible, and also to 
add a few more rooms more adapted to the 
then demands of privacy and comfort. Such 
was the origin and object of this third tower; 
the rooms of which, and those of the Water 
Tower, are now used, as already noticed, by 
bishops of remote dioceses, as their town 
residences during the sessions of Parliament. 
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A TUSCAN FARMHOUSE 


By ISABELLA M. ANDERTON 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


~ F all my experiences among the 
3} Tuscan peasants of the Pis- 
toiese, none, perhaps, was 
more thoroughly character- 
istic than a three days’ stay 

74 at a farmhouse just above 
the village I was staying in. I had just re- 
turned from the woods with my hammock, 
and was feeling rather listless in the absence 
of my peasant companion, when the farmer’s 
wife, who happened to be in the village 
that day, said to me, half joking, half in 
earnest : 

«Come home with me to the Cavi, Sig- 
norina. Come and sleep there to-night.” 

I jumped at the proposal, borrowed a big 
kerchief from my landlady, put a few things 
into it in the most approved peasant-fashion, 
and we started off together. 

I had already been to this farm with some 
friends for a picnic. On that day the people 
were threshing and treading the straw ; and 
the stone-paved aia or threshing-floor before 
the house was bright with the corn, and re- 
sonant with the sound of the flail. Then, 
when the sun’s rays were less strong—for the 
peasants only thresh in the bright sunlight— 
two cows and a donkey were produced, and 
led round and round, knee deep in the straw, 
to break it up for their winter food. I had 
been much struck at the time by the extreme 
primitiveness of the labour, though I could 
not help confessing that the swinging flails, 
yellow corn, and lazily moving animals formed 
avery much more picturesque contrast to 





the low grey stone house, and the blackness 
of its three open doorways, than any thresh- 
ing machine could have done. 

Nothing of the kind was going on, how- 
ever, when my hostess and I emerged from 
the chestnut woods on that cool September 
evening. The farmer, just back from his 
digging in the fields—there are no ploughs 
—was taking a meditative walk, like Isaac of 
old, in the little meadow in front of the 
house. He came forward to meet us, ac- 
companied by his two dogs, and welcomed 
us with much hospitable grace. One of his 
sons was near him, watching the two cows 
graze, and at the same time lazily stripping 
chestnut leaves for the creatures’ fodder off 
a heap of boughs he had cut. 

While I was chatting to father and son, 
my hostess disappeared, and presently came 
down again, dressed in an old petticoat, 
chemise, and untidy slippers. She took up 
a basket of potatoes, and we both set to 
work to scrape and slice some of them for 
supper—town people could not possibly eat 
potatoes baked in their skins, she thought. 
As we chatted, she suddenly exclaimed : 

‘See how nice it is to live in the country, 
Signorina!” 

“ Why?” I asked, curious to hear what 
poetical thought had been seething in her 
brain. 

“‘ Well, in the village, you see, you have 
to wear a dress, and go all clean and tidy, 
with boots on, too; but here one can go 
about so nice and dirty.” 
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She had evidently expressed her inmost 
soul, for she repeated, looking round at the 
blue hills, and inhaling the cool, fragrant 
air, ‘So nice and dirty one can be here.” 

By this time it was getting towards twenty- 
four o’clock. Twenty-four o’clock is a mov- 
able hour, and depends solely on the sun. 
In the height of summer it is at eight o’clock, 
and then retrogrades by a quarter of an 
hour at atime till it reaches five, when it 
begins to advance again. At the end of 
September, when I left, /e venti quattro were 
at half-past six. The peasants’ supper-time 
is regulated by this sliding-scale, much to the 
disturbance of the appetite of those who are 
accustomed to eat by the clock and not by 
the sun. 

** Now come and help me cook the sup- 
per,” said my hostess, as we moved towards 
the house. ‘ See how many fine drawing- 
rooms I have,” she continued, with a 
smile. 

With that she threw open the first room, 
and we entered the mefato. This is the dry- 
ing-room and store house for the chestnuts. 
The floor is of earth, stamped hard. Above 
one’s head, stretching from one side of the 
room to the other, and forming a sort of 
ceiling, are narrow strips of wood, laid loosely 
side by side. On these the chestnuts are 
piled just as they come from the woods, and 
the heat and smoke of the fires which are 
lighted on the floor beneath, penetrating 
through the interstices, dry the chestnuts 
and split the shells. From the melato we 
passed through a door on the right into the 
second “ drawing-room,” the kitchen. This, 
as usual, was a large, low, raftered room, 
with a small window and a bighearth. This 
kitchen boasted a chimney, however, which 
carried away, at any rate, part of the smoke ; 
and, more wonderful still, there was at the 
back a tiny scullery, with sink and plate- 
racks. For my host was a rich man; not 
only actual possessor of his farm, but owner 
of another podere, higher up on the mountain 
side. Passing to the right again, and cross- 
ing a small entrance-hall, now full of sacks 
of grain, we entered the drawing-room par 
excellence, the room in which the family have 
their meals. The room was nearly filled 
up by the huge wooden table; but there 
was still room for a large cupboard with glass 
doors, behind which the best crockery was 
displayed, while on the walls hung bad por- 
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traits, offered for my careful inspection, of 
various members of the family. A dozen 
low wooden steps led from the sacks of grain 
to the upper regions. These consisted of 
four bedrooms, the plank floors of which 
gaped so widely that one could see and hear 
everything that went on below. Everywhere, 
in metato, kitchen, hall, parlour, and bed- 
rooms, were coloured prints of the Madonna, 
or of some saint; and each bedroom ¢on- 
tained, in addition, a little glass box, enclos- 
ing a wax baby, surrounded by tinsel flowers. 
For this is a devout family, fond of proces- 
sions and tapers. The mother lights a little 
lamp before an image of the Madonna every 
Saturday, and she told me, with delight, how 
she had prayed to a certain saint when her 
daughter’s baby was born, intimating that 
that was why the child was such a fine one. 

Our business lay now, however, in the 
kitchen. It was already getting dark, but a 
fire was blazing brightly on the hearth, with 
a copper-lined cauldron suspended over it 
from a chain in the chimney. 

“We are going to have maccheroni this 
evening,” said my hostess. ‘TI rolled them 
out before I left home this morning. But 
we must cut them first,” she added, as she 
produced the long strips of home-made 
unbaked paste. 

We accordingly cut them into pieces 
about an inch square, and then, taking a 
pile in our hands, threw them one by one 
into the boiling salt and water of the cauldron. 
While they were cooking we made the 
tomato sauce, and the farmer grated the 
cheese ; and by the time these were ready, 
and the table laid, the maccheroni could be 
taken off the fire. 

It was now quite dark, the only light 
came from the dancing flames; and the 
whole family, including the broad-shouldered 
shepherdess, assembled in the kitchen to watch 
the progress ofevents. By the side of the fire 
sat the daughter-in-law, a beautiful, fair haired 
refined-looking woman, unswaddling herbaby; 
in the middle of the floor, lighted from the 
right by the fire, my little grey-haired 
hostess was kneeling in front of the cauldron 
and fishing up the macaroni, which she put — 
in layers into a huge red earthen pipkin ; on 
the other side of the cauldron was the 
farmer with the tomato sauce, some of which 
he poured into the pipkin as each layer was 
completed, adding cheese, pepper and salt. 
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Then there were the two sons, Beppe, low- 
built and square-cut, and Sandro, the baby’s 
father, more slender, more courteous in 
manners, but also more lazy; two dogs and 
two cats prowled on the outside of the 
group, in eager expectation of their supper. 

The maccheroni being now all transferred 
to the pipkin, the water was given to the 
dogs and cats, and we went into the parlour 
to eat. 

Needless to say there was no dressing for 
dinner. The men came in their hats and 
shirt-sleeves, the women in their bright 
kerchiefs. Yet certain rules of etiquette 
were strictly observed. The system of 
complimenti, for instance, was carried to an 
extent that seemed ridiculous to English 
eyes. The mother would fill the son’s 
plate, he would declare he could not eat so 
much, she would continue to press him, he 
to refuse until the voices grew quite loud 
and excited. When it came to serving the 
shepherdess things came almost to a good- 
natured quarrel. She was a low-built, broad- 
shouldered broad-backed girl of about fifteen, 
of almost gigantic strength, who strode along 
in her hob-nailed shoes as though she had 
seven-leagued boots on. - I was evidently a 
great novelty to her, for she could scarcely 
eat for looking at me, and presently set the 
table in a roar of laughter by coming out 
with a “No, thank you,” instead of the 
usual blank “No.” Opposite to me sat 
Sandro with his wife and baby. Charming 
indeed was it to see the way in which the 
young fellow fondled and nursed the little 
one. When he came home from the fields, 
the first thing he did was to take it in his 
arms, and sit down on the doorstep in the 
sunlight ; at supper-time he neglected himself 
to play with it and feed it. There is a great 
fund of kindness in the Italian character, 
crossed however, by a vein of strange, hard 
cruelty, arising perhaps from a remarkable 
want of what may be called dramatic imagi- 
nation. Sandro and his wife sat side by 
side according to old-established custom. 
When a son marries, hishousekeepingamounts 
to this; a double-bed and a large cupboard 
‘are put into the biggest bedroom, and 
husband and wife sit next each other at 
table. If there are several married sons, all 
the families live together until the quarrels 
are so intolerable as to drive them apart. 

After supper, at about a quarter past 
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eight, all the family went to bed. Three of 
the four bedrooms opened out of each 
other, and in the smallest of these three, the 
middle one, was a single bed in which the 
shepherdess usually slept. This was now 
reserved for me. The bed, the Madonna, 
and a rickety chest of drawers were the 
only furniture considered necessary. In the 
room on the right slept Beppe and Sandro; 
in that on the left, which one entered 
through a doorway guiltless of a door, were 
the shepherdess and Sandro’s wife, Maria. 
Every one was in bed in half a minute ; for 
it was summer-time, and they “slept like 
beasts,” as my hostess put it, without even 
saying their rosary. ‘Good-night,” called 
out Beppe and Sandro. ‘Good-night,” an- 
swered every one else, and then there was 
silence till between four and five next 
morning. 

It was hardly dawn when Sandro’s voice 
was heard, “Emilia, Emilia.” The shep- 
herdess gave a grunt, tumbled on to the floor, 
and a moment later strode fully dressed 
across my room, clamped downstairs and 
went out. Maria slept longer, for the baby 
had been crying all night. As a matter of 
fact, the little thing could scarcely be 
expected to sleep, for it had been kept 
under the bedclothes all day. Italian peasant 
babies have not a very pleasant life of it. 
In the morning they are tightly swaddled, 
put into bed under a wooden frame, and 
entirely covered with the clothes. There 
they lie in the dark, sleeping or screaming 
till about mid-day when they are taken up, 
re-swaddled, fed, and put to bed again till 
the evening. Then the same process is 
repeated, and they are expected to sleep all 
night. This particular baby was washed 
about twice a week, if indeed the term 
‘‘ washing ” can be applied to the operation. 
The mother sits down by the fire, and puts 
a glass of wine by her. She then fills her 
mouth with wine, puts it out into her 
hand, and rubs the baby, which screams 
violently. 

At about eight o’clock the men came in 
from the fields, the cauldron was suspended 
from the chain, water was boiled, and my 
host set to work to make the polenta. The 
maize flour is added gradually to the boiling 
water until the mixture is so thick that none 
but a strong man can stir it. Then it is 


turned out on to a board kept for the 
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purpose, cut into slices with a string, and 
eaten smoking hot with cheese; there are 
no plates, of course; every one stands 
round and helps himself. Maize flour, 
chestnut flour, lentils, cheese, and beans 
are the staple food of the peasants, with 
now and then a fowl to celebrate some 
specially great festa. Milk they never seem 
to drink, butter they rarely make; they use 
their dairy produce exclusively for cheese. 
These Tuscan peasants may be called an 
industrious race; that is to say, they are 
never entirely idle. At the same time they 
do not work in such a way as to make it 
tiring to watch them; they take things very 
easily. A strong, well-built man, for in- 
stance, will be contentedly stripping chest- 
nut leaves off the branches for the cows, or 
leaning against a tree watching the animals 
feed. In another part of the field, a woman 
will be taking advantage of the gusts of wind 
to folare her grain, that is, to complete the 
winnowing of it. She spreads a sheet on 
the ground, empties a sack of corn on to 
one corner of it, fills a heavy wooden tray 
with the grain; puts it on her head, and 
turns to catch the wind. As soon as she 
feels a gust, folata, she lets the corn fall in 
a narrow trickling stream on to the sheet ; 


the chaff is blown away in the descent, and 
the winnowing is completed. The very 
poor have a terribly hard time of it, how- 
ever, for they do the work of mules and 
donkeys, carrying great loads of wood on 
their backs for many miles over the hills ; 
and no one thinks of mending or making 
roads for them. An old woman I was once 
talking to, told me of the huge burdens she 
used to carry in her youth. 

‘The roads were bad then,” she said, 
but added naively, “they are better now; 
they were mended for the horses.” 

But to return to my hosts. On Sunday 
morning, the day being a festa, the house 
received its weekly apology for a sweep, the 
women put on dresses and kerchiefs, and 
went so far as to comb their hair, and we 
started for the village, to go to Mass. It 
was very picturesque to watch the parties of 
rosy, healthy peasant women as they came 
along the road, in their bright aprons and 
head-gear. In one party was Beppe’s in- 
tended bride. 

‘¢ Come to Rivoreta, and see me married, 
Signorina,” said she. ‘ Do come.” 

And with many promises that I would do 
so if possible, 1 took leave of my kind 
friends. 
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A THREE-STRANDED YARN 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE SHIP SEEN ON THE ICE 


WAS advised against the two 
or three bad hotels in Cape- 
town, and whilst in the ship 
had obtained the address of 
a boarding house. It was 
a comfortable big Dutch- 

built house, low, without chimneys: it stood 
in a garden full of moon-lilies and many 
lovely flowers, the fairest of them scentless. 
Here I found a Colonel from India for his 
health: a Dutch couple, and one or two 
others. From the stoep of this house you 
saw the grand mass of Table Mountain, 
seemingly close to. The shadow of its noble 
bulk seemed to fill the heavens and swell 
with sensible usurping presence into the far 
reaches of the country. I had travelled in 
mountainous parts in Europe, but never 
before witnessed such a tyrannous domina- 
tion as this. The colossal ramparts caught 
up the whole prospect whilst you looked in 
a swinging sweep of their length, till ’twas 
all mountain, with the steam-like vapour 
shredding away from the boiling whiteness 
atop, and the houses clustering into the base, 
like things of life shuddering back into the 
giant refuge. 

Such were the fantastic notions I got of the 
thing as I sat, cigar in mouth, on the stoep 
of the boarding-house on the first night of 
my arrival. The full moon was shining over 
the bay. I saw through the trees a space 
of the silvered waters, with the black figures 
and lines of ships anchored in the trembling 
glow, spotting it with their riding lights. 
The breeze was falling in sighs down the 
steep and troubling the vegetation into the 
shedding of some sweetness upon the night 
air ; the tinkling of the crickets spread low, 
like a noise of fairy bells, over the land, surg- 
ing up in the warm, damp breeze, and dying. 
I heard a band of music in the distance, but 
the mountain shone upon by the moon and 
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now radiant at the summit with snow-white 
mist, looked the tranquility of its great face 
into the night, and the peace of its sublime 
silence dwelt like a spirit everywhere, to the 
very height of the stars, down to the waters 
trembling under the moon. 

This rest was grateful and exqusitely re- 
freshing after the ceaseless motions of the 
ship and the senseless chatter of the engines. 
And yet, though I was but just arrived, I 
now, after my first meal ashore for many 
days, sat alone, considering what I should do. 

I had learnt at table there were ships in 
the bay homeward bound; also I was, and 
had been long aware that I must wait a 
month for the next Union steamer to 
England. I could not, however, bring my- 
self to endure the prospect of sailing home. 
The voyage by steam had already proved 
unendurably long; and now I might take 
shipping under a topsail, make a passage of 
two months to the line, lie in a month-long 
trance upon the burnished swathes of the 
molten-silver swell of the Doldrums, then 
wish myself dead in six weeks of tempest to 
the Scillies, with a long flounder up Channel 
to round off all. 

Therefore on this, the first night of my 
arrival at Capetown, I resolved to return by 
steam, taking anything in that way which 
might come from the Indies, or, failing that, 
then the monthly Union steamer. 

The Colonel came out of the house witha 
long cheroot in his mouth and sat down by 
my side. He was a man with bland manners 
and a sarcastic voice. He talked contemptu- 
ously of Capetown and its people, and 
cursed the indisposition that had driven him 
into such a barbarous hole, where you were 
distempered by bad cooks, poisoned by 
dreadful smells, maddened by the horns of 
the coloured costermongers. I was in no 
temper to hear him, and was glad when he got 
up and strolled off. 

Here was I, thousands of miles from home 
—for what purpose? Iwas no nearer to 
Marie! Would she ever be heard of ? Was 


she alive? I looked up at the full moon and 
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asked of God if its splendour rested anywhere 
upon her. 

But then—but then—and my heart ached 
again as I reflected, it was in July that her 
ship was dismasted and last heard of, and 
this was December, almost the middle of it : 
five whole months! And the hard part was 
that I should have to live through another 
interminable period of expectation before 
reaching home, where alone I must hope to 
get news. Why, even whilst I sat there, with 
the two Atlantics between England and me, 
she might have arrived; or they might have 
got news that she was coming! And thus was 
I sure to go on thinking and hoping until I 
returned, when they would tell me they had 
heard nothing ! 

My thoughts went but seldom and lightly 
to the body of the girl who was resting in 
her grave, somewhere past those trees yonder. 
She was not Marie. I’d look upon her if the 
coffin was lifted and Hoskins invited me; 
but she was not Marie! The wonder and 
pity of her to my mind, now that I had seen 
the photographs, lay in the coincidence of her 
discovery, and in the ghastly vision of her 
floating figure—so young and fair as she had 
been! A fancy of ocean loneliness, I could 
somehow realise better here than at sea, maybe 
because of the height the lofty shadow of the 
mountain sent the stars to, its blotting pre- 
sence widening the scene of heaven by exciting 
imagination of the magnitude of the hidden 
slope going over and passed it to Agulhas 
and down to where the ice was. 

After this, for two or three days, I went 
about alone, struggling with a mood of de- 
pression that discoloured everything I beheld. 

It robbed all grace of freshness from the 
beauty and the splendour of the sights which 
lay about me. My favourite haunt was the 
waterside, where I’d stand, watching the At- 
lantic comber form, huge and polished, out 
of the silken swell, arching and rushing on- 
wards in a sparkling bravery of foam and 
sunlight ; but my thoughts were always with 
Marie, and again and again I’d catch myself 
sighing as I brought my eyes away from the 
remote blue distance past Robben Island. 

It was on the fourth day of my arrival, in 
the afternoon, that, strolling slowly under the 
shade of an umbrella from that part of the 
water-side close to where the docks now are, 
I met the Colonel, who lodged with me in 
the boarding-house. He turned from gazing 


at the bay under the sharp of his hand and 
approached me. 

“Were you ever aboard a whaler?” he 
asked. 

‘* Never,” I answered. 

“‘That ship yonder’s a whaler,” said he, 
pointing. 

“Yes, I know,” I replied. “I had agood 
look at her from the side of the steamer— 
we lay within a biscuit-toss.” 

“‘] went aboard of her this morning,” said 
he, causing me to stop by halting and looking 
towards the vessel, as though he would have 
me observe her whilst he talked. ‘“ She is 
well worth a visit. Half of her crew are 
Kanakas and the remainder Yankees, and a 
wild, queer, hairy lot theyare. The captain’s 
a Quaker, a strange, tall, formal fellow, but- 
toned up, lean and yellow, and thee’s and 
thou’s you—most unlike a seaman of any I 
ever saw. He was very civil, though, mighty 
communicative. I sat an hour in his little 
cabin, and ’twas as good as going awhaling to 
hear him. Such an array of harpoons and 
lances, decks dark with the mess of blubber 
boiling, ‘ trying out,’ the captain called it. If 
you want to agreeably pass an hour and forget 
that you’re in a land of smells and noise, visit 
her.” 

I answered it was probable I would do so. 

‘“‘ Not that she’s a nosegay,” said he, with 
a short sarcastic laugh, “ but there’s nothing 
Malay in the odour, nothing Dutch. The 
captain related an odd incident that happened 
whilst he was off the Horn, a bit south of it, 
I think.” 

Here he stepped out and I strolled by his 
side, pricking my ears, for there was a magic 
in the name of Cape Horn that never failed 
to arrest my attention. 

“‘ She’d been fishing in the South Seas and, 
finding no quarry, was coming into this ocean. 
She was running before a strong gale of wind 
off—I forget the name of the island ; it lies 
south of the Horn. The land, coated with 
ice, stretched along their starboard beam. 
The captain had no notion he was so close 
in. He was looking at the land through his 
telescope when, in a sudden flaw that thinned 
the weather out into a momentary brilliance, 
he caught sight of a large, dismasted ship 
upright on her keel upon a huge projection 
of ice that fell sheer to the wash of the surf. 
He reckons the height of the cliff on which 
that hull was poised about thirty feet. How 
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devilish odd! You can figure ships in many 
situations, but how, in ghosts, are they going 
to cradle themselves on an elevation of thirty 
or forty feet ?” 

When he said this I stopped dead ; a fancy 
then—at that instant—flashed into me in 
pang after pang, as though every drop of 
blood in my veins was living fire. It brought 
me to a stand just as if I had been paralysed 
or struck by lightning. 

Presently looking at him and rather gasp- 
ing than speaking, I said : 

*‘ A dismasted ship, was it ?—On an island 
south of the Horn, did he say ?—Why, my 
God, I wonder—I wonder in 

** What’s the matter? What’s there in this 
to—I hope I—Catch hold of my arm!” ex- 
claimed the Colonel, staring at me with 
astonishment. ‘ What’s it, sunstroke? Not 
under your umbrella.” 

And he directed his aquiline nose and 
keen blue eyes right up into the sky, then 
put his arm through mine, and we walked 
slowly, he meanwhile surveying me askant, 
with every mark of amazement. 

After going a little way, during which I 
thought I should be unable to command my 
tongue or collect my wits, so heart-staggering 
had been that leap of fancy in me, I said: 

“You have given me an extraordinary 
piece of news. I am deeply interested in a 
ship that was abandoned in a dismasted 
state in the heighbourhood of the Horn.” 

*«« By Gad, then,” said he, halting me with 
a violent, nervous pull at my arm, “ you had 
better go aboard and get a description at 
first hand, for the whaler’s here to refresh 
only; she’s been in the bay a fortnight and 
sails to-morrow.” 

Without exchanging a word, I walked, 
almost ran, to the waterside. 

A number of boats lay rippling close in to 
the beach. A couple of Malay or Africander 
boatmen seeing me coming, jumped into one 
of the little craft, and in a few minutes I was 
being rowed in the direction of the whaler. 

It was about half-past four o’clock in the 
afternoon; the light of the high south 
African midsummer sun fell on the water in 
a blaze that made one think of a sky-wide 
bolt of flame ; the scorching heat steamed to 
the face off the surface in tingling red-hot 
needles ; there was not a breath of air ; along 
the polished surface, breathing with the swell 
of the sea, slipped the small thunder of the 
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distant surf. We drew close to the whaler, 
and I read her name upon her counter “ Sea 
Queen Nantucket.” Her sides were blistered 
and honeycombed with heat and conflict ; 
her cabin scuttles or windows, in a row of 
three above her green sheathing, stared in 
their dirt blearedly across the water, like the 
eyes of a blind man ; a number of seamen of 
several dyes of complexion and queerly at- 
tired, overhung the bulwark rails. 

She was a little ship of about four hundred 
tons, and looked to be dropping to pieces 
with use, so deeply was she seamed, so ill 
were her masts stayed, so rusty and pale was 
her rigging, so worn and ragged the com- 
plexion and suggestion of the canvas, heaped 
clumsily and negligently bound. When the 
boat was alongside I looked up at a copper- 
coloured face covered with black prickles of 
hair, and asked if the captain was aboard. 

“‘ Ay,” was the answer. 

“T wish to see him on very particular 
business,” said I. 

The man stared stupidly and lounged off. 

‘*‘ You gittee on board, boss,” said one of 
the boatmen. ‘ You hab welcome allee same 
as other gents.” 

I took the man’s advice and, putting my 
foot on to the shelf or projection of main 
channels, sprang and gained the deck ina 
jump from the bulwark rail. 

There were probably twenty men lounging 
forward in every imaginable posture, smoking 
and talking ; they were black and yellow and 
some were of the white man’s bronze, long- 
haired, beards goat-shaped, the figure of 
them striking with grass hats, dungaree 
trousers, brown shanks, and shirts of several 
dyes exposing their furry breasts. They took 
no notice of me whatever. The decks were 
dark with dirt, insufferably heaped up with 
cabooge, boats, casks, pumps, and some 
midship arrangement for boiling blubber. 
A smell of grease hung cold and nasty in 
the atmosphere. 

I faced aft, and was moving that way when 
a tall figure rose through the deck from 
under a sort of wooden hood which yawned 
near the wheel. I instantly guessed him 


the captain by the Colonel’s description. He 
was lean and hollow, with high cheek-bones 
and a clean shaven face, yellow as any of his 
men forward, buttoned up in an old frock 
coat and he wore a grey wide-awake, the 
His eye came to me 


brim turned down. 


















without any expression of interest. I judged 
by his manner his ship had been much 
visited. 

I went straight up to him, and, lifting my 
cap, asked if he was the master of this 
barque. 

“I am,” he replied, with the usual 
American drawl. 

“I have come off,” said I, “ to speak with 
you on a matter of the deepest interest to 
myself. I just now met a gentleman who 
told me that south of the Horn you sighted 
a large hull, high and dry upon the ice. Last 
July a ship named the Lady Emma was dis- 
masted and abandoned by her crew, who left 
three people aboard ; the men quitted her 
much about the spot where you sighted the 
wreck. One of the people remaining in her 
was Captain Burke, her commander; the 
others were his wife and a young lady named 
Miss Otway. I was engaged to be married 
r to that young lady, sir, and came here, having 
arrived from England on the 13th, believing 
that a body which had been found at sea 
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f and brought to Capetown was Miss Otway’s. 
e It is not so. The remains are not hers. 

God knows but that, if the hull you sighted 
y be the Lady Emma, the three may be living 
n —aboard—in hopeless state! Will you tell 
a 


me all you can recollect of her appearance 
and situation ? ” 


_ In speaking I had insensibly worked 
4 myself up and ended with my voice broken 
d by agitation. He looked me steadily in the 
7 face, and when I had ended, after a minute’s 
if silence, said : 

e “Friend, follow me into the cabin, and 
il T'll tell thee all I know.” ’ 

k He led me down a narrow staircase into 
€ a little brown, gloomy interior, whose equip- 
h ment, glorious as was the day outside, was 
e barely revealed by the light that struggled 
r. through the frame of dirty glass overhead. 
n 


The shaft of mizzenmast pierced the deck 
and was ringed by a number of polished 
n harpoons, which glanced in the gloom with 
n the blue gleam of the razor. A squab, square 
d table was set in the midst of this cabin, and 
n on either hand it was a locker rugged and 
e jagged as though generations of whalemen 


‘s had cut up plug tobacco upon the lid. 
: The captain told me to sit down, and with 


a stride or two of his long legs vanished 
inside a small berth abaft the mizzenmast. 
He reappeared, holding a volume which 
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proved to be his log-book; this he placed 
upon the table and sat down in front 
of it. 

“What might thy name be?” he asked, 
whilst he turned the leaves of the book. 

“Mr. Moore,” I answered. 

He fastened his eyes on the page, and 
after reading awhile, said : 

‘“‘ We sighted the ship on the ice on the 
morning of the thirteenth of October. It had 
been blowing a hard gale all through the 
night, but it slackened down airly in the 
morning and we put her before it; but so 
high a sea was running that had I seen that 
thar hull full of men I could have done 
nothing for them.” He ran his finger along 
the page and continued: “ The latitood in 
which that wreck lies is 60°, and the longi- 
tude—I’m giving it thee by the Greenwich 
time—will be 45° 28’ W.” 

I pulled out my note book and entered 
these figures. 

“ Though,” he went on, “ she looks to be 
lying on ice, it’s land that cradles her. It’s 
what’s marked down as Coronation Island, 
and’s the westernmost of the South Orkneys. 
She lies plain in sight of the sea onless the 
ice since then has come together and blocked 
her out.” 

“ Did you get a good view of her ?” 

“Ho, yes. I had her clear for ten 
minutes, watching for smoke for a signal ;. 
and I then gave the glass to the mate, who. 
likewise looked till the run of the land hid 
her.” 

“ Will you describe her as you remember 
her?” 

“Ho, yes. She was black: a lump of a 
ship she looked; wal, I daresay all seven 
hundred tons. What was the burthen of thy 
vessel, Mr. Moore ?” 

« Six hundred,” I answered. 

“ Ho, wal, we was a good ways off, and 
that thar hull might as wal be six as seven 
hundred tons.” 

*‘ Was she clean dismasted ? ” 

‘‘ Clean ?—wal, my mate arterwards said 
there was a stump of foremast standing. I 
didn’t observe it.” 

‘But it must be the ship—the Lady Emma 
herself,” I cried, almost shouting in my 
excitement. ‘* When her masts went over 
the side twelve feet of the foremast re- 
mained.” 

He nodded gravely ; but his long, hollow, 
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yellow face reflected nothing of my emotion, 
no more than had he been a sheep. 

“ Did you see nothing whatever to hint 
at there being life on board?” I ex- 
claimed. 

* Nothin’,” he answered, “she hung 
betwixt thirty and forty foot high above the 
wash of the sea, on a big ledge of ice, with 
the white cliffs going up behind her. Haow 
she so perched herself beats all my going 
afishing, onless the ice jerked her up into it, 
for when them bergs are took with convul- 
sions their tricks are queerer than their 
shapes by su’thin, and that’s a fact.” 

You saw nothing to hint at life on board?” 
I repeated. 

He shook his head with solemn emphasis. 

“Your mate saw nothing ?” 

Again he wagged his head. 

“ Captain, tell me—you are an old hand 
—could people support life in that craft as 
she lies there, supposing her to have been 
stranded since July last ?” 

*‘ Ho, I reckon.” 

“But would not the people on seeing 
your ship pass have made a smoke, have 
shown some signal, that you could report life 
as helpless there since you could not rescue 
it?” 

“Wal,” he answered, “supposing folks 
aboard, thee’s not to reckon they’d be always 
keeping a lookout. It’s mighty cold down 
thar, an’ they'll be mostly sitting under 
hatches, an’ if they’ve been thar since July 
as thee says, they’ll have growed a little tired, 
I guess, by this here time of watching for 
su’thin’ to happen.” 

‘“‘ Is she accessible ?” 

“* Haow ?” 

“Ts she to be got at by the people of a 
ship sighting her, or sent to her?” 

“ There was a mighty biling of water all 
along under where she was,” he answered. 
“‘Thee’d need a quiet day; but quiet days 
are to be had, bar the swell. Folks have 
landed afore and they'll land again. Ho yes. 
if thy friends are locked up in that thar hull, 
they’re to be got out of her.” 

“ Suppose her there since July; will you 
believe she has been boarded, and the people 
released ?” 

“Why,” he answered, “ if she’s been lying 
fair and square, clear in sight as she now is, 
since that month thee names, it’s more’n 
likely the folks are out of her. But no 


vessel was ever put by herself in the situation 
of that craft. I reckon she’s been worked 
up into it arter having lain ice-locked, which 
may sinnify that for months she’s been hid, 
so that for all we’re to know we may have 
been the first to sight that hull since the ice 
broke away and exposed her.” 

I listened with a feverish passion of atten- 
tion, devouring every syllable his drawling 
tongue dropped. 

*“‘Have you a chart of that island?” I 
asked. 

He nodded gravely and stood up. 

“ T’m temperance aft here,” said he. “I 
can offer thee nothing stronger than lemon- 
ade.” 

I was too violently agitated to thank him 
decently, and, stuttering out an awkward 
acknowledgment, begged him again to let me 
see the chart of the island. He took the 
log-book with him to his berth, and returning 
spread before me a chart representing a con- 
siderable expanse of the seas off the Horn. 
My sight was now used to the gloom. When 
he put his finger upon the place where he 
had seen the wreck I bent close and observed 
that he indicated an indent in the tracing 
marked Palmer’s Bay. 

I entered this in my note-book, and asked 
if he would sell the chart. He couldn’t 
spare it he said, but added I might easily 
furnish myself with what I wanted in that 
way at Capetown. 

My spirits were in such a tumult, my heart 
beat so wildly, the pulses of my head throbbed 
so, there was so much feverish confusion of 
mind and brain, I could scarcely rally my 
wits to the task of further questioning him ; 
I seemed indeed scarcely able to understand 
him. I cannot express my amazement, the 
emotions that swelled my heart. ’Twas as 
sure as that I lived that the hull seen by 
this man was the Lady Emma! and even 
whilst I bent over the chart, whilst I lifted 
up my eyes to look at him, the thought of 
the measureless distance at which the wreck 
lay, of Marie perhaps being at this very time 
alive in her, then the imagination of her 
having been rescued long since, then the 
fancy of the hull as a huge coffin in which 
my dear one lay frozen and dead: all this, I 
say, worked in me like a madness; I was 
beside myself, and I pored upon the chart 
panting, the sweat streaming from my brows, 
my hands cold as stone. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE BRIG ‘‘ ALBATROSS” 


I REMAINED, nevertheless, in the cabin of 
the whaler, until the captain grew impatient 
and showed signs of wishing to be rid of me: 
on which I thanked him, shook hands, and 
was rowed ashore. 

I drove to the boarding-house, and there 
found the following letter : 


“ MOWBRAY, December 17th, 1860. 
“Mr. Hoskins’ compliments to Mr. Moore. 
He has obtained leave to open the grave, and 
will, with Mr Moore’s permission, call for 
him in a closed carriage at five o’ clock to- 
morrow afternoon.” 


This gave a new turn to my thoughts. 
My first humour was to decline the invita- 
tion. It was not Marie who lay in that grave, 
and I did not like the thought of the memory 
the sight would create. But after reflecting 
awhile I resolved to attend. Sir Mortimer 
would wish that I should take every measure 
to satisfy myself as to the identity of the re- 
mains. 

Having written an answer, I sent it to the 
post by a servant, by which hour dinner was 
ready, and I took my place. Five of us were 
at table, including the lady of the house, who 
carved. The Colonel, sitting opposite me, 
almost immediately asked what news I had 
got of the ship seen on the ice. I had made 
up my mind to talk, partly because it did 
me good to do so, partly because I never 
could tell what hints and news might follow 
upon free speech. 

I answered that the dismasted hull the 
captain of the whaler had seen was the Lady 
Emma. 

“ Does he think there are people locked 
up in her?” cried the Colonel, with excite- 
ment. 

A Dutch gentleman (I will call him Pollak) 
who sat next him inquired with civil curio- 
sity what we were talking about. On which 
I put down my knife and fork and plainly 
related the story of the voyage of Marie 
Otway for her health, the dismasting of the 
ship, her abandonment by the sailors, the 
reason of my visiting the Cape; and I told 
them how I knew by the photographs that 
the body which had been brought to Cape- 
town was not Marie’s; but I said nothing 
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about the opening of her grave. I judged 
that Mr Hoskins would not be pleased to 
find a gaping crowd in the cemetery at such 
a time. 

They listened to me with deep attention. 
All, saving the Colonel, had heard of the 
arrival of the schooner with the body; indeed 
—which was extraordinary—the Dutch gen- 
tleman was one of a few who had been pre- 
sent when the remains were taken out of the 
cask. I had passed several hours a day 
since my arrival in this man’s company, and 
now learnt for the first time that he had seen 
the body. 

It was no reason however for questioning 
him, and the conversation of the table went 
to the wreck seen by the captain of the 
whaler. 

All could have observed in my manner 
that I was deeply stirred; I could scarcely 
eat. The Colonel talked fluently, but not 
serviceably, but I listened with kindness, 
for I was grateful to him as the occasion of 
this astounding discovery. 

After dinner I went on to the stoep to 
breathe the fresh air, and smoke, and think, 
I hoped that the others, remarking the state 
of my mind, would leave me alone ; they did 
so; the Colonel, the Dutch gentleman, and 
two others who arrived after dinner drank 
coffee at a table at the other end of the ver- 
andah. ‘Their conversation flowed in a low 
hum, but that it concerned the topic we had 
talked over at dinner I knew by the occa- 
sional looks one or another directed my way. 

At last, the Dutch gentleman, Mr. Pollak, 
came from his party and, pulling a chair to 
my side, seated himself. He said, speaking 
with an excellent English accent : 

“TI have thought as I saw the body you 
would wish me to describe it. It was not 
to be spoken of at table.” 

“ The photographs were ghastly pictures.” 
said I. 

** Ach Gott !” he cried, with such a roll of 
his eyes under the lids as made them balls 
of porcelain. ‘ But how should any one, the 
handsomest, appear who was five weeks in 
spirits after having been drowned and lifted 
out of the sea? And still her hair was long, 
and fair, and fine, and there was a shadow of 
beauty in the mask of her face—all saw it. 
It breathed like a perfume from a dead 
flower.” 

“ She was not Miss Otway,” said I. 
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He described every feature, and I con- 
tinued to shake my head. 

“No, no,” said I, “she is not Miss Ot- 
way. The girl I want is in that ship on the 
ice. Yet—is she there?” 

‘‘ Well, it must be found out,” said he. 

“T shall go about it to-morrow.” 

“Mr. Moore,” said he, after a short si- 
lence, “you are a stranger in Capetown; 
I have many friends. If I can be useful 
you wiil, I beg, command me.” 

I thanked him and said I had brought a 
few letters of introduction, but, conceiving 
the purpose of my visit ended when I viewed 
the photographs I had called nowhere. I 
slightly referred to my position in London, 
that is, as a partner in my father’s bank, 
and added that the manager of a South 
African bank, whose headquarters were in 
Capetown, had been a senior clerk in my 
father’s office, but that I had not visited 
him. 

* Would not the British Admiral who is at 
Simon’s Town,” said he, “send out a ship- 
of-war to search for the wreck ?” 

I replied quickly, “ No, I must go my- 
self,” and added, “‘ you may not have had 
experience in the ways of British officials.” 

He smiled, and answered, “‘ The Admiral 
might give you leave to go in the ship he 
sent.” 

*‘T can tell you exactly how it would be,” 
said I: “I goto the Admiral and the Ad- 
miral demands the log-book of the whaler. 
The whaler has sailed ; the Admiral requires 
full particulars of the wreck before des- 
patching one of his ships to a perilous part 
of the world; full particulars can be ob- 
tained only in London; by the time the 
British Admiral sees his way the hull when 
sought has disappeared.” 

He smiled again, stroking his chin. 

«* When I left the whaler,” said I, finding 
it eased my heart to talk, and pleased with 
his plain sympathy, “ I had formed a reso- 
lution. It may be, sir, that you are able to 
help me in it.” 

He bowed. 

“I intend at once, that is, to-morrow, if 
to-morrow will provide me with the oppor- 
tunity, to hire a vessel and sail for Coro- 
nation Island as promptly as she can be 
equipped and victualled.” 

** Ah,” he exclaimed, “that looks like 
business. It will be expensive——” 


I interrupted him with an exclamation. 

** Yes,” he exclaimed, a little ruefully, 
* that should not be thought of ; it will bea 
marvellous, noble thing to save the life of 
your young lady and her companions. 
How can I help, now? Let mesee. I am 
acquainted with most of the leading mer- 
chants here. I believe that my friend Mr. 
Vanderbyl is expecting a consignment from 
an Australian port. Perhaps the vessel has 
arrived. I will inquire. If it is the same 
brig that was here last spring she will be the 
very boat for you. Her name is the Alba- 
tross. Did you observe a brig painted while 
amongst the shipping when you went on 
board the whaler ? ” 

**T did not.” 

“‘ If she comes with the same captain and 
can be hired, he will be your man: Captain 
Christopher Cliffe, a clever, little, honest, 
sober sailor. I know him very well. He 
was second mate of a ship I sailed to Eng- 
land in. Well, I will inquire and see what 
is to be done, and you also will inquire. 
But the Albatross is your ship, sir; a clipper. 
She slides like a knife through the sea and 
should put you abreast of the hull as quickly 
as steam.” 

“But she is not yet arrived.” 

“ She is due.” 

“She will need time to discharge her 
cargo?” 

“Tf she is in the bay,” said he, “she 
should be able to sail with you in a fortnight, 
and that is as quick as gold itself shall let 
you be in this climate.” 

I was excited by his praise of the brig, 
and, standing up, I asked him to accompany 
me to the waterside and search the bay with 
his sight for her. But he had an engage- 
ment, so I stepped forth alone, there still 
remaining a long evening of daylight. 

I made my way to the same place I had 
embarked from that afternoon, and looking 
at the scene of bay which glowed like the 
sky with the evening splendour, stretching 
out from my feet and brimming in gold, 
trembling into purple to the white beach 
abreast, which ran in a curve, flashing like 
light against the lip of the brine, I counted 
no less than twenty-two ships riding to their 
anchors: vessels of all rigs and of several 
nationalities ; and as though Heaven were on 
my side in this time of trial and grief, I saw 
what I guessed was the vessel I was here to 
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look for. She lay, curiously enough, im- 
mediately astern of the whaler—a milk-white 
figure, slightly swaying on the satin-smooth 
heave, with wet green gleams trembling 
along her as she lifted her metal sheath- 
ing. 
r said to a coloured waterman who stood 
near, pointing to the brig : 

“ What brig is that, do you know ?” 

He answered immediately, “ De Albatross, 
boss !” 

“Ha!” 

«From Sydney, boss.” 

*‘ When did she arrive ?” 

«‘ Two yastardays, boss.” 

But it was not wonderful she should have 
escaped my observation. In going and com- 
ing from the whaler I had thought of nothing 
but what I was to hear, and what I had 
heard ; and earlier my sight, often as it 
wandered to the shipping, never paused to 
distinguish. 

I saw no more of my Dutch friend till 
next morning, when at eleven o’clock, whilst 
I was making ready to drive into the town 
and inquire about the brig Albatross, a servant 
knocked on the door and said Mr. Pollak 
was below with another, and wished to see 
me. I at once descended. 

His companion was a little man, almost a 
dwarf ; his nose was as long as Punch’s, his 
mouth much like that puppet’s, wide and 
thin, with the look of a smirk in the curl of 
the lips at either extremity ; he wore little 
slips of grey whiskers ; his eyes were deep 
sunk, grey, and kindly, and he blinked them 
with a nervous fury when he dodged a sort 
of sea-bow on Mr. Pollak introducing him. 
He was almost bald, and was perhaps fifty- 
five years of age, much curved in the back, 
his shanks slightly arching out. Mr. Pollak 
called him Captain Christopher Cliffe, and 
introduced him as master and part-owner of 
the brig Albatross. 

“IT know,” said the worthy Dutchman, 
“that time is precious to you. I am glad 
we have found you in. I cannot stay; but 
I will leave Captain Cliffe behind me to talk 
with you.” 

And picking up his hat he nodded and 
went out. 

I asked the little man if Mr. Pollak had 
told him my story. 

“Enough,” he answered, “to make me 


understand there is reason to hurry.” 
XXXVI—so 
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“The whaler Sea Queen,” said I, “ lying 
just ahead of you » 

“ She sailed this morning,” he interrupted. 

“ She sighted a hull high and dry on the 
ice of Coronation Island, New Orkneys,” 
said I, pulling out my note-book to give him 
the date. ‘That hull when she was made 
a raft of by the loss of her masts, was 
abandoned by the crew in latitude 58° 45’ 
south, longitude 45° 10’ west. ‘Three people 
were left in her, one of them a young lady, 
dearer to me than my heart’s blood. The 
Lady Emma is as surely the hull that was 
seen by the Yankee as that you who hear 
me are alive.” 

“You think to find the people still locked 
up in her? ” said he, blinking and snapping 
his lips with many convulsive grimaces. 

“JT mean to find that out. Is your brig 
for hire?” 

“ Ay.” 

* When will she be ready?” 

«TI hope to have the remaining cargo out 
of her by Monday next; she’s then at your 
service.” 

“Have you a crew?” 

“T’ll get a good ’un when you’re ready, 
sir.” 

‘«‘ What’s the tonnage of the vessel ? ” 

“ One hundred and seventy register.” 

“ What’ll be the cost ?” 

“Thirty shillings per ton a month, we 
finding everything, or fifteen shillings per 
ton a month and you finding everything.” 

I put down the figures, and said, “ How 
long is it going to take the brig to arrive off 
the island ? ” 

He talked a little to himself, blinking and 
grimacing absurdly, and replied, “ Call it a 
month.” 

“J should like to see the brig, Captain 
Cliffe.” 

« At once, if you will, sir.” 

I sent for a cab and we drove to the 
waterside. He talked freely when he was 
out of the house and driving. I foundsome- - 
thing very honest and diverting in this little 
man’s looks and manner of speech. He 
had an amazingly brisk and nimble mind, I 
thought. I got at that in a very little while. 
He went behind my questions, fetched a 
number of new possibilities for hope to feed 
on out of the scheme of the search, and 
heartened me vastly by his clear view and 
statement of my wishes and plans; that is, 
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he said that the hull sighted by the whaler 
was, beyond all question, the wreck of the 
Lady Emma: everything tallied, colour of 
sides, situation, time, down to the very stump 
of foremast. Then, since three were aban- 
doned in her, why shouldn’t they still be 
aboard? Of course it was my duty, he said, 
to sail right away. Who wouldn’t, to deliver 
his young lady out of sucha scene of horror ? 
But humanity was in it too. The hull was 
to be searched for, and overhauled, and I 
was quite right in reckoning that if I left 
that job to the British Admiral the hulk 
would have disappeared, or the people inside 
have perished into statues of ice before the 
official mind had settled what to do, 

‘“‘ Not unlikely,” said he, as we drove along, 
*‘ the parties have been taken out. Sealers 
and whalers are constantly moving about 
those waters, but we aren’t to think of that. 
If they’re gone, so much the better, for then 
they’re safe elsewhere ; but it’s your business 
to consider that they’re still there and to fetch 
?em.”’ 

Thus we talked, and as we rowed to the 
erig we continued to chat, he entering very 
fully into the cost and character of the equip- 
ment we should require, the time we should 
occupy, supposing them alive in the hull, 
whether we returned with them to the Cape 
or headed for the nearest South American 
port. 

My spirits rose under the influence of this 
man’s conversation. His practical mind put 
everything so clearly that in imagination, 
even whilst we made for the brig, I had 
realised my hopes—I had rescued Marie 
and her companions—we were proceeding 
home! 

The brig did not show so milk-white when 
close to, as from the beach ; rusty, blood-like 
stains lay dried in scars under the bolt heads 
and other metal projections, but her figure 
gained in beauty when approached. I am 
no sailor, but when I ran my eye over her 
moulded shape, observed her keen entry, the 
swan-like curve of her run lifting to an ellip- 
tical stern, with a swell of white side that 
made me think of a polished heave of sea, I 
would have wagered there were few swifter 
vessels of her rig and tonnage then afloat. 
A lighter, or something of that sort, was 
alongside, receiving cargo. A man in a cloth 
cap and half Wellington boots was perched 
on the rail close to where the cargo was going 
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over the side. He made notes with a pencil 
in a little book. Three or four coloured mer. 
were winding at a winch. I had caught whilst 
in the boat the clinking noise of the pawls 
slipping over the sheet-calm water in a sort 
of music that wanted but the accompaniment 
of a hurricane lung or two to furnish out a 
fine ocean concert. The man on the rail 
touched his cap when we gained the deck. 

‘“‘ That’s my mate, Mr. Bland,” said Cap- 
tain Cliffe. ‘ He’s a good seaman. I can 
recommend him.” 

I sent a glance of curiosity at the sailor, 
guessing if I hired this brig he would go with 
us. He had the face of a sheep, dark eyes 
set far back close against his ears, a thick 
black beard, and a weather-tanned skin, filled 
with the holes of small-pox. An ugly man 
indeed! Yet you saw honesty and intelli- 
gence, like a light of good humour, in the 
expression of him. 

Captain Cliffe took me round the decks 
of the little craft first of all. I had no eye 
for points of marine equipment, yet noticed 
a smart galley with red tiles on the floor, a 
seat athwartships, and a small array of sauce- 
pans, kettles, and the like, all very clean. 
The windlass looked small, so roomy was the 
forecastle. The captain then took me aft to 
the companion, which was painted green, 
trotting by my side, of the height of a boy, 
from time to time looking up into my face to 
observe if I was pleased. 

I halted in the companion and asked how 
many boats he carried. He answered two, 
and pointed to a long boat stowed near the 
galley, this side of it, and then to the water 
astern, where a small boat was floating. 

“ We ought,” said I, ‘ to go well provided 
with boats of an exact form and strength for 
passing through the breach of the sea. The 
waves break heavily under the hull, the 
whaling captain said, and we must be pre- 
pared for a high surf the whole length of the 
coast.” 

“You're quite right, sir,” said the little 
man. ‘ But if we come to terms you’ve only 
got to commission me, and whatever’s need- 
ful I’ll see to. For instance, there’s a height 
of ice cliff, and grappling-irons ’ll be wanted. 
And we should carry a few lengths of rope 
ladder. It isn’t as though we had to find 
her. We snow she’s high and dry. Make 
the worst of it and call it fifty feet above the 
wash. That’s sure, unless the ice has shifted 
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ber. And we’ve got to be provided with 
machinery for entering.” 

Thus speaking he descended, and I fol- 
lowed. 

The companion steps were almost up and 


’ down; on the right, at the bottom of the 


ladder, was a sleeping berth, a sort of cup- 
board with a sliding door, like a smacksman’s 
bedroom ; on the left was the main cabin, a 
larger interior than I expected to see. It 
was well lighted by a frame of windows over- 
head and round scuttles in the walls, and 
furnished with a table, locker seats, and a few 
camp stools. Forward was a brightly polished 
brass fire-place. ‘Three small berths were 
bulkheaded off this living room, one of which, 
the captain told me, was a sail and boat- 
swain’s locker, and the other a bread and 
store locker. “‘ But we can clear ’em out,” 
said he, “‘ when they come to be wanted.” 

I was satisfied, and then and there resolved 
to hire this brig and sail quickly for that far- 
off, ice-clad island. Isat down on one of the 
lockers and asked the captain to take pen 
and paper, and we talked about what would 
be required, making notes and reckoning up 
the expenses till I bethought me of my en- 
gagement with Mr. Hoskins, and with reluc- 
tance and a hearty handshake took my leave. 

I was rowed ashore, and on the way to 
the boarding-house called at the bank, whose 
manager had been my father’s clerk. He 
was astonished and delighted to see me; he 
had known me, indeed, ever since I was an 
Eton schoolboy. I had no time on this 
occasion to enter fully into the cause of my 
being at the Cape. My immediate purpose 
was served when he assured me that I was 
welcome to draw upon the bank to the 
amount I wanted. 

At five o’clock Mr. Hoskins drove up to 
the boarding-house, and we at once started 
for the cemetery. He was alone in a closed 
carriage, and was dressed in mourning as 
deep as man’s apparel can express grief. I 
too had been careful to clothe myself in 
black. I had not seen Mr. Hoskins since 
the arrival of the Cambrian, and his voice 
and presence carried me on board again, 
renewed the quiet incidents of the passage, 
and returned me in imagination to Southamp- 
ton on that memorable day of my departure. 
He was pale and melancholy, and his spirits 
seemed depressed with thought of the dis- 
tressing ceremony we were bent upon. 


“I am sorry now,” said he as we drove 
along, “ that I solicited permission to inspect 
the remains. The photographs were per- 
fectly convincing, and still I felt it—I feel it 
—my duty to make as sure as opportunity 
admits. Captain Ollier will expect me to 
tell him all that it was in my power to learn. 
Nor, perhaps, should I feel perfectly satisfied 
to erect the monument I intend for my poor 
child without looking into her coffin to see 
that it is she herself who will lie under it.” 

I answered that this melancholy under- 
taking was even less needful to me than to 
him; but that, like himself, I saw the 
necessity of confirming my own opinion by 
every possible testimony for the peace of my 
own heart as well as for the satisfaction of 
Miss Otway’s father. 

We then talked of my chances of finding 
Marie in the hull upon the island, and I 
told him how I had hired the brig Albatross 
and intended myself to sail in her as soon 
as she discharged her cargo and was ready 
for sea, which I hoped would be about the 
close of the following week. 

I saw little of the scenery we were driven 
by. We passed a number of gigantic aloes 
on the roadside ; the hard-blue mountains 
towering into the heavens with keenly cut 
skylines, with great spaces of their sides 
lustrous with the trembling and delicate 
foliage of the silver tree, wound with us as 
we wound, or shadowed us as we drove. 
They were an eternal presence, like the cloud- 
less blue over them. 

Whilst Mr. Hoskins was telling me how 
he contrived to obtain an order for the 
exhumation of the remains, we arrived at the 
cemetery, where we alighted, and my com- 
panion conducted me to the grave, whose 
situation he was exactly acquainted with. A 
number of persons were beside the grave ; 
two were sextons armed with mattocks or 
spades; the others were strangers and 
remained so to me, but one, I believe, was a 
medical man, and another a Government 
official They raised their hats, and after 
the exchange of a few commonplace greetings 
decorously attuned, the diggers went to 
work. 

The body had lain in this grave since 
August—four months. The heat thrilled in 
a sort of surging wave that closed upon the 
respiration with a sense of suffocation whilst 
we stood watching the diggers. I shuddered 
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at the idea of looking. I had come to Cape- 
town conceiving that this body was Marie’s. 
I now knew it was not hers ; nevertheless I 
guessed that the aspect of that dead face, at 
rest and out of sight under the cleaving 
spades, must become a memory that would 
be inseparably associated with Marie’s image, 
whether I was to behold her again or not; 
and my spirits shrunk as I stood watch- 
ing. 

The soil was red and the diggers turned 
it cheerily. Mr. Hoskins talked in a low 
tone apart with one of the strangers. That 
man was probably an undertaker or con- 
nected with the firm of buriers. Many rich 
strange flowers and plants glowed like jewels 
or glanced like snow upon or about the 
graves round about. It was a big tract of 
ground, all the sculptures, gravings, and 
monuments of several sorts showing at a 
distance sharp as carvings in ivory through 
the hot, rare, blue atmosphere. 

The group of us were the only living 
occupants of that field of sleepers. Doubt- 
less the order had gone forth for all to be 
excluded till the coffin had been reburied. 
They came to it at last. It was raised with 
some trouble, a plain black box, and placed 
upon the edge of the grave ; and without an 
instant’s loss of time the person with whom 
Mr. Hoskins had been conversing unscrewed 
the lid—and we looked. 

I had expected to behold something that 
was to shock the sight and create a memory 
of pain and disgust ; instead there lay before 
us, her head pillowed, her arms peacefully 
crossed, the form of a young woman whose 








face, through chymic changes explicable only 
by the pen of science, had filled and freshened 
in complexion to an aspect easily supportable 
by the most nervous or sensitive eye. The 
flesh was discoloured. In the pictures it had 
shown as an ulcerous ghastly white; but 
here, in this coffin, the face was far more 
defined and distinguishable in lineament, I 
may even add, in expression, than in the 
photographs. I could almost understand my 
Dutch friend’s reference to a shadow of 
beauty lurking in this dead mask of coun- 
tenance. The hair was very fair, and beau- 
tifully abundant ; but it was not the hair of 
Marie ; the hands were not Marie’s. Now 
that I looked upon her I observed that she 
resembled Marie to a less degree even than 
the pictures expressed the likeness. I shook 
my head and drew back a pace, covering my 
face. The sight was pitiful. I could not bear 
to look beyond a moment or two. I thought 
of that form in the loneliness of the ocean, 
off the Horn, and then again I was agitated 
by a violent reaction in my spirits ; for though 
I had been certain it would not prove Marie, 
yet I knew not what I was to behold either, 
what tragic, heart-subduing surprise that 
coffin might have in store for me, and I 
shrunk back, shaking my head and hiding 
my face. 

Mr. Hoskins viewed the remains in silence; 
then sobbed, and I looked at him. Our eyes 
met across the coffin, and exclaiming, “ It is 
my daughter, Mr. Moore. It is Charlotte, 
the wife of Captain Henry Ollier,” he sank 
upon his knees and folded his hands in 
prayer beside his child. 
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S there some affinity between man and the great 
mother of men that he clings to her, however 
savage the landscape, however malign the 

climate in which his lot has been cast? Hardship 

cannot drive him and luxury cannot allure him from 
his cabin by the green bog or his rude tent at the 
edge ofthe glacier. There seems to be some charm 
in the soil, the rock, even in the everlasting ribs of ice 
and the churlish air; and wherever man exists the 
earth-passion appears to be the same. Ihave often 
thought of that wonderful story of the East-Coast 
Greenlander who never left his home even during 
the summer time, and whose chief enjoyment it 
was to gaze at the sun rising out of thesea. At 
last a day came when his son, grown to manhood 
and eager for adventure, persuaded him to accom- 
pany a party of his countrymen to the West Coast. 

They reached Cape Farewell, and then, as he saw 

the sun about to rise behind the land, he insisted 

on returning at once. He reached the dear home 
island, and early next morning went out of his tent, 

“and when his people had in vain waited for his 

return, they went out and found him dead. His 

delight at again seeing the sunrise had over- 
powered and killed him.” 

The wild tribes who could understand and tell 
such a story as that are too human not to be 
interesting ; and it is to the human side of all 
books of Arctic travel that I find myself 
attracted. The strange, glowing summer of 
the midnight sun, the fairy beauty of the 
northern lights, the snow-patched islands 
crowded with bird-life, the heavenly drifts of 
wild-flowers which illumine a solitary creek, 
the thrilling vision of leagues of ice and ice- 
blink, fail, of themselves, to draw my imagin- 
ation towards the inhospitable shores of the 
palzocrystic sea, I should like, perhaps, to 
be the first discoverer of the nest of the curlew 
sandpiper, and yet I doubt whether, in the 
mysterious land of its breeding, I should find 
in the bird, with its dark red bosom and the 
eggs or fledglings which civilized eyes have never 
seen, a companionship sufficiently human to 
enable me to dispense with the Samoyad or the 
Eskimo. : 

It is the glimpse one gains of the simple, 
kindly, and yet curious life of the people which, 
to my mind, gives the special charm to Mr. 
Trevor-Battye’s account of his three months’ 
residence in the little-known island of Kolguev.* 


* “ Ice-bound on Kolguev : A Chapter in the Exploration 








As he himself says— 


** Of gentle, strange, unlettered men, 
Of Holy Hills, of frosty fen, 
And ice and island foam ; 
Of flowers and of antlered herds, 
And all the nesting of the birds, 
He brings the story home.” 


Kolguev lies south-west of Novaya Zemlya, about 
fifty miles from the coast of Europe, and well 
within the Arctic circle. After a good deal of 
trouble with the ice, Mr. Trevor-Battye landed 
from the Saxon, with a companion, on the north- 
western side of the island, by the light of the mid- 
night sun, on the 21st of June last year. A few 
hours later he came across sleigh-tracks of the 
natives, who were probably gathering drift-wood, 
and whom he just missed; after that it took him 
six days to findthem. He was hospitably received 
at their choom,“ a circular-peaked dwelling covered 
of Arctic Europe, to which is added a record of the natural his- 
tory of the island,” by Aubyn Trevor-Battye, F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
&c. With numerous illustrations by J. T. Nettleship, Charles 


Whymper, and the Author, and three maps. Westminster ; 
Archibald Constable & Company. ars. net. 
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**Tce-bound on Kolguev 


with birch bark,” around which a number of dogs 
were tied up; and from that time till he left on 
board the karbass of a Russian trader he was in 
constant intercourse with the islanders. 

Of Awh itself—the native name for Kolguev, pro- 
nounced very briefly as an exclamation ‘‘ some- 
where between ‘oh’ and ‘or’’’—one of the most 
bewildering characteristics is the mirage. Low 
hills are magnified into mountain-ranges; five 
bernacle geese become suspicious and hesitating 
natives who stop at sight of the Englishmen’s tent, 
while the leader sits down on a stone to consider 
the situation ; and the first wild swan seen on the 
island turns first into a willow-grouse, then into a 
hare, then into a little snow-bunting, and the great 
lake on which the swan was floating resolves itself 
into a drift of snow. ‘The great charm of Arctic 
natural history,” as the author observes, “lies in 
its alliances with our own. Go right away into the 
tropics and you go to another world—wonderful, 
dazzling, but strange.’ But many of the flowers, 
dwarfed with the cold indeed, are our flowers, and 
most of the birds, if not actually British, have at 
one time or other been visitors to English fields. 
There you shall hear the booming of the yellow- 
banded humble-bee, as it drones along over 
a sudden apparition of forget-me-nots, and 
buttercups, and veronicas, and flowers in 
purple, white, and pink, which spangle a 
bank of green grass; in the bog you shall 
come across a new flower, a scented ranun- 
culus—and have you ever heard before of a 
fragrant buttercup ?—or, it maybe, miles of 
white cloudberry blossom on the hollows 
and ridges of the peat, and woolly willows 
actually a foot high. You will find, too, 
that though the Samoyads have names for 
many of the birds, they class all plants ex- 
cept the edibles as omdoh—flowers. Now 
and again a blustering gale will smother 
the island in such a fog that you must light 
a candle at midnight if you wish to read or 
write; but in the tranquil weather you will 
find it hard to discover the hour when the 
birds tuck head under wing and dream. At 
11.45 P.M., as the sun rises, you will hear 
the honk, honk, of the geese flying overhead, 
and the cry of the cock willow-grouse 


challenging each other. For mammals 
you shall look in vain, save for the red 
and the blue fox; you shall find neither 
hare nor lemming. But once in a blue 
moon a gull may drop an earthworm on 
the ground, to the wonderment of the 
simple islander, for with earth frozen 
solid seven months out of the twelve, 
what can he know of the slow but effec- 
tual sexton of antique civilisations ? 

One would like to say a word of the 
goose and swan chasing, and the caching 
of the mighty battue from the reach of the 
bluebottle and blue fox ; but we must take 
a glance at the people. Though they cannot ° 
whistle and do not drink reindeer milk, the 
Samoyads, according to Mr. Trevor-Battye, are 
“‘ fern away" (if one may use the original form of 
the expression) superior in intelligence to Uncas or 
Chingachgook—face Carlyle, who knew nothing 
about them, and Nordenskjild, who ought to have 
known better! Their treatment of babyhood is 
sufficient evidence, it seems to me, that in point of 
sentiment they are not very remote from ourselves. 
‘* Softly came the voice of Katrina crooning to her 
baby. She had a little song for it, just as any 
mother here would have. ‘ Adski, adski, pi-sing-a. 
Adski, arki hu-wi-ni-ti-an’; this is what she sang.” 
And this being Englished means, ‘‘ Baby, baby, 
laughter: baby, big the day after to-morrow"’ ; or, 
more explicitly, “Laugh, baby, laugh. Baby will 
soon be a big man.”’ And what English mother 
has not played at looking for the baby—where 
has the baby gone; who has seen the baby ?—in 
which, oddly enough, the baby takes a part, and 
seems to wonder what can have become of itself? 
So, too, the xya plays at hunyan hordah, covering 
the child’s face with a bit of soft skin. ‘‘ Hunyan?”’ 
Where is it? ‘ Hordah!"’ Found! 





BOLVANS OF THE HOLY HILL 
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And what could be finer in its way, unless Mr. 
Trevor-Battye has developed it too fully into litera- 
ture, than the saga, ‘‘ Mein Neyddo,”’ in which the 
father sings the praise, marriage, and happiness of 
his son, and closes with his own death song ? 

** Lay me down on the tundra now— 
Old and worn, old and worn— 
Leave me alone on the moss to die. 


The broken sleigh and the spoon I used, 
Carry them up to the Holy Hill.” 


And on the Holy Hills of Kolguev the traveller will 
find bolvans too large to carry away, wooden images 
of the god Nim, a face carved on the wood, and 
cuts on the sides representing ribs, some very old 
and grey with lichen; and beside these a broken 
sleigh, a spoon, and the remains of a flour-tub; 
perchance—propitiatory gifts from the dead man’s 
friends. Strangely enough, though the islanders 
seem to carry small bol- 
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as Mr. Jackson’s chief object was to experiment 
with and test a selected variety of equipment, 
clothing, and food, with a view to his expedi- 
tion into the Arctic area north of Franz Josef 
Land, no more rigorous climatic conditions could 
well have been chosen than those of the glacial 
region through which he travelled. And in this 
adventure the daily life, the ways and manners, 
the social relations, the mental and spiritual cha- 
racteristics of a primitive group of the human 
family were not to be overlooked. That Mr. Jack- 
son was unable to see his book through the press 
before he left on his great exploration is hardly to 
be regretted when one notes the sympathetic zeal 
and extensive knowledge of his editor, Mr. Arthur 
Montefiore. 

The practical experience of what can be done 
and endured under the lowest recorded tempera- 





vans about with them, a 
thunderstorm converts 
them into good Chris- 
tians. ‘‘ At every extra Se pao 
big flash or peal they < 
crossed themselves re- 
ligiously. Mrs, Uano 
brought out alittle ikon 
(a picture image) on a 
stick, which she stuck 
into the ground. I 
think it was St. Vasili 
of Solovetsk.” One 
would have anticipated 
the precise converse of 
this course of propitia- 
tion; but perhaps, after 
all, Vasili may be no 
more than a modern 
name for an antique 
thunder-god. 

Those who have fol- 
lowed Mr. Trevor- 
Battye to the Pechora 
River cannot do better 
than supplement his 
story with Mr. Jack- 
son's account of his visit to Waigatz, the holy isle 
of the Samoyads, and his wanderings over two 
thousand five hundred miles of the Great Tundra, 
a solitude through a great portion of which no 
Englishman had ever passed ; ‘tof which no suffi- 
cient map existed; whose tale of river-labyrinths, 
ancient beaches, and lost bays had never been 
told.”* It is on the frozen tundras that the 
traveller finds ‘the pole of extreme cold,” and 


* “The Great Frozen Land (Bolshaia Zemelskija Tundra) ; 
narrative of a journey across the tundras, and a sojourn among 
the Samoyads.” By Frederick George Jackson, Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Leader of the Jackson-Harms- 
worth Expedition. With illustrations and maps. Edited from 
his journals by Arthur Montefiore, Fellow of the Geological 
and Royal Geographical Societies and Anthropolegical Insti- 
tute, London: Macmillan & Co. 155, net. 
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SACRIFICIAL PILE ON THE SOUTH-WEST POINT OF WAIGATZ 
** The Great Frozen Land” 


ture in the whole Arctic basin was, doubtless, a 
sufficient reward of the traveller’s pluck and reso- 
lution ; but winter, with its deep snows and impene- 
trable ice, is not a favourable season for either the 
naturalist or the geologist; and Mr. Jackson’s 
intercourse with the natives was considerably 
straitened by his linguistic deficiencies. Still 
there was much to see and to record. Waigatz is 
visited annually by both Russians and Samoyads, 
and a score of the latter winter on the island, 
partly because it is less bitterly cold than the 
mainland, though chiefly, perhaps, in order that 
they may be on the spot in the early spring for the 
pursuit of bear and seal; but in winter, at any 
rate, Waigatz does not seem to be as attractive as 
Kolguev. In old days, one conceives, the island 
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must have been permanently inhabited, for in 1556 
Burrough found, apparently on Bolvanski Noss, 
about three hundred bolvans, though there is but one 
there now. On the south-west point of the island 
there is a singular sacrificial pile—unlike anything 
in Kolguev, it would seem—consisting of afew posts 
stuck in the ground around which reindeer horns 
and drift-wood have been heaped. Though human 
sacrifice is a thing of the past it is only a few years 
ago that a Samoyad in Novaya Zemlya sacrificed 
a young girl. The desire of the Samoyad to be 
buried on the holy island also points to permanent 
occupancy. The dead are “buried” in rude 
heavy boxes painted red, or in the common chest, 
ark-shaped and flat-bottomed, in which the native 
hoards his domestic treasures, and left above 
ground exposed to the elements; and beside each 
coffin lies a sledge, usually overturned, and the 
driving-pole beside it broken. In regard to religion 
Mr. Jackson notes that the Samoyad is a good 
Christian till trouble comes, then he betakes himself 
to Nim or Chaddi, the gods of his fathers. This 
appears to be somewhat different from Mr. Trevor- 
Battye’s experience. 

Mr. Jackson’s Samoyads seem to have been 
much dirtier than the Kolguev islanders; but if 
they were revoltingly dirty, they were honest, 
sociable, gentle-natured, and kind to their children. 
Almost the only game at which they play is a 
combination of “ Aunt Sally’’ and ‘‘ Nine Pins”; 





whilst the youngsters amuse themselves with toy 
sledges and bows and arrows. A peculiarity worth 
noticing is their almost instinctive knowledge of 
the trackless waste. They are able to shape their 
course by the stars, but they can also find their 
way by the moss under their feet. According to 
Mr. Trevor-Battye, the Red Indian explains his 
strange ‘‘ homing "’ instinct by the phrase “ Indian’s 
heart,’ which though it be a poetic is hardly a 
luminous account of the matter. Mr. Trevor- 
Battye himself seems to think there is in regard to 
the mind as in regard to the body some “ first law 
of motion’’ by which both naturally move in a 
straight line. But try to walk with your eyes shut, 
and what becomes of the “first law’? Mr. Jackson’s 
journey across the tundra, withitsoldsea-beachesand 
salt marshes, reminds one of the folk-tale, in which 
“for seven days they went through the mist; then 
they came to a warm and happy place,” the paradise 
of the Samoyad; for on arriving at Vadsé on the 
18th January, Mr. Jackson found all the people of 
the little town swarming up the hills, where they 
waited in great excitement for the hour of noon. 
‘ The darkness had given place to a strange light, 
which grew brighter and brighter towards the south, 
until, at last, we saw the upper rim of the sun 
slowly rise over the distant hills.’ Loud cheers 
greeted the returning sun; then, as ‘one, two, 
three, certainly not ten,’ minutes passed, the 
beautiful golden rim sank down again out of sight. 
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‘* I stood up of my own accord,with my hand on the chamber wall” 


THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS* 


BEING A HISTORY TAKEN FROM THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM GORDON OF EARLSTOUN 


IN THE GLENKENS AND TOLD OVER AGAIN 


By S. R. CROCKETT, AvuTuor oF “‘ THE RAIDERS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. BROCK 


CHAPTER XXXV 


THE FIGHT AT THE CALDONS 


that which fol- 
lows is the telling 
of Toskrie Tam, 
who is now a gar- 
dener at Afton, but 
who, in the old 
days, being bitten 
by the worldly de- 
light of soldiering, 
had ridden with 
Clavers and Lag 
in the tumultuous 
times. Tam is a 
long loose-jointed 
loon, for ever 
crying about rheu- 
matism, but a 
truthteller (as in- 


deed John Graham taught him to be), and 
one that his wife has in subjection. There 
is the root of the old man in Tam yet. 
For though he is an elder now, often- 
times 1 have come on him round a cor- 
ner using most uncovenanted language to 
his underlings. But he is a good gar- 
dener, and there is no service in being over 
gleg in the hearing with such. Besides, his 
wife clours him soundly enough when there 
is need. 

Somewhat after the following manner Tam 
told his tale, a trifle unwillingly at first, but 
warming with the recollection as he pro- 
ceeded. 

“ Aweel, Sir William, gin ye insist. No 
that I like to be speakin’ aboot thae days ; 
but as ye inform me that it is a’ to be written 
doon, I'll tell it ye word for word. Weel, after 
the Conventiclers had outfaced us at the 
Shalloch-on-Minnoch, Clavers and Douglas 


* Copyright, 1895, in the United States of America by S, R. Crockett. 
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rode south to the Minnoch Brig that looks 
to Loch Trool. 

“¢¢ There’s a dour pack o’ Whigs up that 
glen,’ says Clavers. ‘Think ye we will take 
a turn and steer them ?’ 

««¢ They will just be hiving hame frae the 
conventicle. We shall catch them as they 
run,’ Douglas made answer. 

“So without a word more, slack rein and 
go-as-you-please, we rode up Glen Trool. 
It was a bonny nicht and at a’ times a bonny 
place, but the track was ill to keep, and we 
rode loose and scattering. Douglas was fair 
foaming with the affront of the Shalloch, 
and vowed, as he had often vowed before, 
that he would never more spare hilt or hair 
of the accursed breed. 

“ At the Caldons, a bit farmhouse set ona 
rig among trees at the foot of Loch Trool, 
Gib Macaterick and I were riding ahead 
down by the waterside by the loch, when 
suddenly, without warning, we came on a 
little cloud of men all on their knees praying 
behind a dyke back. They were so busy 
with the supplications that they did not 
notice us. And we, that looked for pro- 
motion over the head of the business, 
covered them with our muskets and called 
to them to surrender for traitors and rebels. 
But in a trice they over the dyke and at us 
like wild cats, gripping our horses and 
tumbling us off. They got Gib down, but I 
that was suppler, managed to jook off among 
the young oak-trees and run what I was fit 
back to the troop. 

“ Douglas was in command, for Clavers 
had ridden on. He was a wild man when 
I told him that the rebels had taken Gib 
Macaterick. 

““¢Curse you and him both!’ he cried. 
‘Do I command a set of porridge-stuffed, 
baggy knaves that fall off their horses when- 
ever they see a Whig tyke skartin’ for fleas. 
T’ll tan Gib’s hide for him and yours too, 
my man, when we come to the post. Ye 
shall ride the timber horse with a bit musket 
at your heels to learn ye how siccarly to sit 
your beast.’ 

‘** Whereat he cried to wheel about and we 
went twos about down the Caldons road. 
The farm sits four square on a knowe-tap, 
compact with office-houses and mailings. 
There are little three-cornered wickets in 
the walls. As we came to the foot of the 
brae we found Gib Macaterick stelled up 
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against the dyke with his hands bound and 
a paper in his teeth—a printed copy of the 
Covenant. He was quite safe and sound, 
But when we loosed him, he could do nothing 
but curse and splutter. 

“¢Thou foul-mouthed Whig,’ cried 
Douglas, ‘hast thou also been taking the 
Covenant? Have him out and shoot 
him !’ 

“ But Gib rose and made an end of the 
Covenant, by setting his foot upon it and 
crushing it into the sod. Then we moved 
forward, carelessly, thinking that the enemy 
would never stand against a troop, but that 
they would at once scatter to the hill which 
rises steep and black at the gavel end of the 
house. 

‘* However when we came within sight of 
the house, half a dozen muskets cracked, and 
one of our company cried out with the pain 
of being hit. Indeed, the second volley 
tumbled more than one trooper from his 
saddle, and caused their horses to break 
ranks and run back, jingling accoutre- 
ments. 

**So Colonel Douglas dismounted half his 
men, and sent the better part of a troop, 
under the Cornet of the same name, round to 
the high side of the farm to take the Con- 
venticlers in flank. Which with all success 
they did, and came down at the charge 
upon the steadings, capturing half a dozen, 
mostly young lads, that were there with 
muskets in their hands. But there was one 
that threw himself into the lake and swam 
under water for it. And though our soldiers 
shot off a power of powder after him, we 
could get no satisfaction that he had been hit. 
We heard, however, that he was a Carsphairn 
man and that the name of him was Roger 
Dunn. 

“So Douglas ordered a dismounted file 
to lead the young lads out into a dell a 
quarter of a. mile from the house, where the 
noise of the shootings would not annoy him 
at his refreshment. So the Cornet took 
them out, well-pleased. For it was a job 
that suited him better than fighting, and 
there, in a little green hollow, he speedily laid 
the featly six in a row. 

“ ¢ So perish all His Majesty’s rebels !’ said 
Colonel Douglas as he rode past, bung full 
of brandy and good mutton ham. 

““«That’s as bonny a kill o’ Whigs as we 
hae gotten for mony a day. Rothes will be 
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pleased with this day’s work!’ said the 
Cornet. 

“Tt was growing dark by the time that 
we drew up from the loch, and it was ill 
getting a guide. No one of us had ever 
been in the country, and there is no wilder in 
all the south, as I have cause to know. But 
we had not got to any conclusion, when one 
came running with the news that he saw a 
light. So we spurred on as briskly as we 
dared, not knowing but that we might again 
hear the whistle of musket balls about our 
ears. 

‘“‘ It was the little farm of Esconquhan, and 
only old Sandy Gillespie and his wife were 
at home—the lads no doubt being at the 
conventicle, or it may be among those who 
had fought with us in the yard of the 
Caldons, and now lay quiet enough down in 
the copsewood at the loch foot. 

“Sandy Gillespie of Esconquhan was a 
shrewd old fox enough and answered all 
Douglas’ questions with great apparent 
readiness. 

““¢ Hae you a Bible ?’ asked the Colonel. 

“<¢ Aye’ said Sandy, ‘but it’s gye and 
stoury. Reek it doon, guid wife! I misdoot 
I dinna read it as often as I should—like 
yoursel’, Colonel.’ 

*“‘ Very biddably, the wife reached it down 
out of the little black hole over the mantel- 
shelf, and the Colonel laughed. 

“¢Tt is indeed brave and dusty. Man, I 
see you are no a right Whig. I doubt that 
bit book disna get hard wark!’ 

“ Douglas’ refreshment had made him 
more easy to deal with. 

** ¢ Nevertheless,’ he continued, ‘ fettle on 
your blue bonnet and put us on the road to 
Bongill, at the loch-head. For there is a 
great Whigamore there of the name of 
Macmillan and he will no get aff so easy. 
I warrant is Bible is well-thumbed !’ 

““*T canna rin wi’ ye on siccan a nicht, 
and deed the road’s no canny. But you 
red-coats fear neither God nor de’il!’ said 
Sandy Gillespie readily. 

_ “*Qut on you, gangrel. Gin ye canna 
ein ye shall ride. Pu’ the auld wretch up 
ahint ye,’ said Douglas, ready to be angry 
‘as soon as he was crossed, like all men in 
liquor. 

“And so we went over the hillside very 
carefully—such a road as beast was never set 
to gang on before. 


“« Keep doon the swearin’ as muckle’s ye 
can,’ ordered Sergeant Murphy. ‘Lord, 
Lord, but this is heartbreaking !’ 

“Sandy Gillespie, canny man, tried to 
dissuade him from going to Bongill that 
night. Which only made Douglas the more 
determined, thinking there was something 
or somebody that he might light on there 
and get great credit to himself. 

“«¢ Gin the road be as dour, crooked, and 
coarse as the Cameronian’s road to heaven, 
I'll gang that road this night!’ said Clavers, 
who was pleased with the death of the six 
Whigs at the Caldons—though, as it might 
be, vexed that he had not been at the shoot- 
ing himself. 

“We were no more than clear of the loch- 
side path, when Douglas bade old Sandy 
tune his pipes to help the men along the 
easier road with a song. 

««¢ A Whig’s sang or a King’s-man’s sang ?’ 
asked the auld tod blithely. 

“¢ Hoot, a Cavalier song—what need hae 
we to tak’ the book hcre?’ cried Douglas, 
loudly. 

“*More need than inclination!’ said 
Claverhouse, scornfully, who was now riding 
beside them. 

“ Sandy Gillespie, who was an exceedingly 
far-seeing old worthy, pretended that he was 
loth to sing, whereat Douglas ordered him 
with an oath to sing upon peril of his life. 

“So the old man struck up in a high 
piping voice, but none so ill in tune: 

‘ Our thistles flourished fresh and fair, 
And bonny bloomed our roses, 


But Whigs cam’ like a frost in June, 
And withered a’ oor posies.’ 


*‘ As he went on the old man’s voice grew 
louder, and in a little, half the command 
was cantily shouting the song, which indeed 
goes very well to march to. 

“¢ And there’s Bongill’ cried Sandy, 
suddenly stopping and dropping off his 
horse, ‘an’ guid e’en to ye!’ 

“And with that the old fellow slid off 
among the brushwood and copse, and we 
saw no more of him—which perhaps was 
as well for him. 

“When we went into the little house of 
Bongill, we found an open door both back 
and front. Peats were blazing on the 
hearth. Great dishes of porridge sat on 
a table. Chairs and stools were overturned, 
and Bibles and Testaments lay everywhere. 
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a’ to the hill,’ cried Douglas. 
out and shoot him.’ 

**But Sandy was not to be seen. Only 
from the hillside, a voice—the same that 
had sung ‘Awa, Whigs, awa,’ gave us 
‘Bonny Davie Leslie’; and then cried in 
mockery three times ‘ Good-night !’ 

*‘So the night being pit mirk and the 
hill unknown, we took up our abode at 
Bongill till the morning. Sitting in the 
hole of the peat stack we found a strange 
object, a crazy natural, shapeless and ill-look- 
ing. 

‘But some of the men who had seen his 
mother, knew him for the idiot son of 
Corps-licht Kate the Informer, of the Shiel 
of the Star. Douglas questioned him, for 
sometimes these naturals have much shrewd 
wit. 

*«¢ How came ye to be here ?’ 

*** Weel, ye see the way o’t is this , 

*** Make a short story of it, if ye dinna 
want a bit o’ lead through ye.’ 

“© A blaw of tobacca wad fit Gash Gibbie 
better—grand man in the reid coatie!’ 
said the natural with a show of cunning. 
‘I cam to the Bongill i’ the gloamin’ an’ 
faith, the mistress wad hae gi’en me a bed, 
but there was a horse in it already!’ 

** So being able to make nothing of him, 
Douglas let him go back to his dry peat 
coom. 

*‘ The next morning was bright and bonny 
as the others had been, for the autumn 
of this year was most favourable to our 
purpose—by the blessing o’ the de’il as 
Lag used to say in his cups, so that the 
track along the side of Curleywee to Loch 
Dee was dry as a bone. When we came 
to the ford of the Cooran, we saw a party 
coming down to meet us with prisoners 
riding in the midst. There was an old 
man with his feet tied together under the 
horse’s belly. He swayed from side to side 
so that two troopers had to help him, 
one either side, to keep his seat. This 
they did, roughly enough. The other 
prisoner was a young lass with a still, sweet 
face, but with something commanding about 
it also—saving your presence, sir. She 
was indeed a bonny picture and my heart 
was wae for her when some one cried out: 

‘‘ Mardrochat has done it to richts this 
time. He has gotten the auld tod o’ the 


*‘ Have him 
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Duchrae, Anton Lennox, and his dochter 
at the same catch. That will be no less 
than a hundred reward, sterling money ! 

‘*Whereat Douglas cursed and said that 
a hundred was too much for any renegade 
dog such as Cannon of Mardrochat to 
handle, and that he could assuredly dock 
him of the half of it. 

‘So that day we marched to New Galloway, 
and the next to Minnyhive on the road 
by the Enterkin to Edinburgh.” 

This is the end of the Toskrie Tam’s 
story as he told it to me in the garden 
house of Afton. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE GALLOWAY FLAIL 


WHEN Wat and I found the cave empty, 
we lost no time in searching the hill for 
traces of the lost ones. For some time we 
searched in vain. But a little to the right 
of the entrance of the cave the whole was 
made plain to us. Here we found the bent 
and heather trampled, and abundant stains 
of recent blood, as though one had been 
slain there and the body carried away. Also 
I found a silken snood and the colour of it 
was blue. It was not the hue, for that is 
worn by most of the maids of Scotland ; 
but when I took it to me, I knew as cer- 
tainly as though I had seen it that it had 
bound about the hair of Maisie Lennox. 
Though when Wat asked of me (who, being 
a lover might have known better) how I 
knew it for hers, I could not find words tell 
him. But it is true that all the same, know 
it I did. 

So we followed down the trail, finding 
now a shred of cleading and again the broken 
bits of a tobacco pipe such as soldiers use, 
small and black, till in our search we had 
rounded the hill that looks into the valley of 
the Cooran. Here at the crossing of the 
burn, where it was smallest, we found Anton 
Lennox’s broad blue bonnet. 

It was enough. Soon we were scouring 
the hilltops as fast as our legs could move 
under us. We travelled southward, keeping 
ever a keen watch, and twice during the day 
we caught sight of troops of dragoons, moving 
slowly over the heather and picking their way 
among the hags, quartering the land for the 
sport of man-catching as they went. Once 
they raised, as it had been a poor maukin, a 
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young lad that ran from them. And we could 
see the soldiers running their horses and 
firing off white pluffs of powder. It was a 
long time ere the musket cracks came to us, 
which must have sounded so near and terrible 
to the poor fugitive. But they hit him not, 
and for that time at least he wan off scot free. 
So presently we saw them come back, jeered 
at by their comrades, like dogs that have 
missed the quarry and slink home with 
their tails between their legs. 

But neither one of our poor captives was 
among them. So we held fast and snell 
to the eastward, passing.along the skirts 
of the Millyea, and keeping to the heights 
above the track which runs from the Glen- 
kens to the Water of Cree. It was near to the 
infall of the road from Loch Dee that we first 
gat sight of those we sought. It was nota 
large company which had them in charge, 
and they marched not at all orderly. So 
that we judged it to be either one of the 
Annandale levies of the Johnstone, or Lag’s 
Dumfries troop of renegades. 

But as we came nearer, we marked quite 
clearly that they had two prisoners, tall men, 
one with some white thing about his head, 
and in the rear they had six or seven other 
men, mostly on foot. Coming nearer we 
could also see a figure as of a young maid 
upon a horse. Then I knew that the dear 
lass I had watched and warded so long was 
at the mercy of the rudest of the enemy. 

We were thus scouring along the moor, 
keeping a wary eye upon the troop and 
their poor prisoners, when Wat’s foot took 
the edge of a moss-hag where the ground 
was soft. As it pressed the soil downward, 
we heard a sudden cry, a wild black-a- 
vised man sprang up with a drawn sword in 
his hand, and pulling out a pistol ran at us. 
We were so taken aback at the assault that 
we could scarcely put ourselves upon the 
defence. But ere the man came near, he saw 
that we were dressed like men of the hills. 
He stopped and looked at us, his weapons 
being still pointed our way. 

“Ye are of the people!” he said sternly. 

** Ay,” said we, for I think Clavers him- 
self had owned as much, being taken un- 
awares and unable to get at his weapons. 

“I thought I saw ye at the General 
Meeting,” he said. 

“We were there,” we replied ; “we are 
two of the Glenkens Gordons.” 


“And I am unworthy outcast James 
MacMichael.” 

Then we knew that this was he who for 
the murder of the curate of Carsphairn (a 
mightily foolish and ill-set man), was ex- 
pelled and excommunicated by the United 
Societies. 

“T will come with you for company,” he 
said, taking his bonnet out of the moss bank 
into which Wat’s foot had pressed it. 

Now we wanted not his company. But 
because we knew not (save in the matter 
of Peter Pearson) what the manner of the 
man was, the time went past in which we 
could have told him that his room was more 
to us than his company. So most ungra- 
ciously, we permitted him to come. Soon, 
however, we saw that he knew far more of 
heather-craft than we. Our skill in the hill- 
lore was to his but as the bairn’s to that of 
the regent of a college. 

“The band that we see yonder is but 
the off-scourings of half a dozen troops,” 
said he, “ and chance riders that Cannon of 
Mardrochat has gathered. The ill loon 
himsel’ is not with them. He will be 
lying watching about some dyke back. 
Ah, would that I could get my musket on 
him.” 

So we hasted along the way, keeping to 
the hills in order to reach the Clachan of 
St. John’s town before the soldiers. Wewent 
cautiously, Black MacMichael leading, often 
running with his head as low as a dog and 
showing us the advantage of every cover as 
he went. 

Nor had we gone far when we had proof, 
if we wanted such, of the desperate character 
of the man in whose company by inadvert- 
ence we were. We were passing through a 
little cleuch on the Holm of Ken and 
making down to the waterside. Already we 
could see the stream glancing like silver for 
clearness beneath us. All of an instant we 
saw Black MacMichael fall prostrate among 
the rocks at the side of the cleuch. He lay 
motionless for a moment or two. Then, 
without warning, he let his piece off with a 
great bang that waked all the birds in that 
silent place, and went to our hearts also 
with a stound like pain. For though Wat 
and I had both done men to death, it had 
been in battle, or face to face when blade 
crosses blade and eye meets eye, and our 
foes had an equal chance with us. We had 
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not been used to clapping at a dyke back 
and taking sighting shots at our foes. 

As soon as Black MacMichael had fired, 
he lifted up his hand, cried “ victory,” and 
ran forward eagerly as one that fires at a 
mark at a wappenshaw, may run to see if 
he has hit the target. Yet Wat and I went 
not down nor took part with him, but held 
our way with sore hearts for the wickedness 
of this man. 

Presently he came out and set after us. 
He cried “ Hoy” many times for us to wait 
for him, but we tarried not. So he took 
to running and, being a powerful man and 
clever with his feet, he soon overtook us. 

‘‘What is the push?” he cried, panting. 
*‘ T hit the skulker that watched for us from 
behind a rock. I keeled him over like a 
dog-fox on the hillside. See, what he had 
upon him!” And he took from off his 
shoulder a very remarkable piece of ordi- 
nance which I shall presently describe. 

‘‘We want neither art or part in your 
bloody deeds, James MacMichael,” I 
answered him. “Take yourself away till 
the Lord Himself shall judge you!” 

He stood still as one astonished. 

“‘Gosh,” he said, “‘siccan a fash aboot 
killing an informer. I wad kill them a’ like 
toads, for my son John that they hanged 
upon the dule tree of Lag. I would slay 
them root and branch—all the Griers of the 
wicked name. O that it had been Mar- 
drochat himsel’, Then indeed it had been 
a fortunate shot. But he shall not escape 
the Black MacMichael! ” 

The murderer, for indeed I could not 
hold him less, clapped his hand upon his 
breast and looked up to heaven in a way 
that made me think him crazed. 

“See here what I hae gotten aff him?” 
he cried again, like a child pleased with a 
toy. 

It was the instrument known as the 
Galloway flail. It had a five-foot handle of 
stout ash, worn smooth like an axe haft with 
handling. Then the “soople,” or part of 
the flail that strikes the corn on the thresh- 
ing floor, was made of three lengths of iron, 
jointed together with links of iron chain, so 
that in striking all this metal part would 
curl round an enemy and crush his bones 
like those of a chicken. 

“Stand off,’ I said, as he came nearer 
with the Galloway flail in his hand; “ we 





want not to company with you, neither to 
share in your iniquity.” 

“‘T daresay no,” he said, frowning on us ; 
“ but ye will hae enough o’ your ain. But 
I'll ee’n follow on for a’ that. Ye may be 
braw an’ glad o’ the MacMichael yet, con- 
sidering the errand ye are on.” 

Nor had we gone far when his words 
proved true enough. 

We went down the cleuch, and were just 
coming out upon the wider strath, when a 
party of Lag’s men, for whom no doubt the 
dead spy had been gathering information, 
beset us. There were only half a dozen of 
them, but had MacMichael not been at 
hand with his terrible weapon, it had cer- 
tainly gone hard with us, if indeed we had 
not been slain or captured. With a shout 
they set themselves at us with sword and 
pistol; but since only one of them was 
mounted, the odds were not so great as 
at first they might seem. Wat was ready 
with his blade as ever, and he had not made 
three passes before he had his sword through 
his man’s shoulder. But it was otherwise 
with me. A hulking fellow sprang on me 
with a roar like a wild beast, and I gave 
myself up for lost. Yet I engaged him as I 
best could, giving ground a little, yet ever 
keeping the height of him. But as we 
fought, what was our astonishment to see 
MacMichael, whose company we had rejected, 
whirl his iron flail above his head and attack 
the mounted man, whose sword cracked as 
though it had been made of pottery, and flew 
into a hundred fragments, jingling to the 
ground like broken glass. The next stroke 
fell ere the man on horseback could draw a 
pistol. And we could hear in the midst of 
our warding and striking the bones crack as 
the iron links of the flail settled about his 
body. The next moment the man on horse- 
back pitched heavily forward and fell to the 
ground. MacMichael turned with a yell of 
victory, and rushed upon the others. One 
stroke only he got as he passed at the dark, 
savage-like man who was pressing me—a 
stroke which snapped his sword arm like a 
pipe staple, so that he fell writhing. 

“Stripe your sword through him! I'll 
run and do another!” cried the Black Mac- 
Michael. 

But the others did not stand (small blame 
to them), and soon all three were running 
what they could over the level holms of the 
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Ken. One caught the riderless horse, running 
alongside till he could get a chance to spring 
upon the back of it, and so galloped back 
to the garrison at the Clachan of St. John. 

MacMichael sat down, panting as with 
honest endeavour. He wiped his brow with 
calm deliberation. 

“ An troth,” he said, “I think ye warna 
the waur o’ Black MacMichael an’ Rob 
Grier’s Gallowa’ flail.” 

Yet there was not even thankfulness in 
our hearts, for we found ourselves mixed 
yet more deeply in the fray. Not that this 
broil sat on us like that other business of 
the dead spy behind the heather bush. For 
these men fell in fair. fighting, which is the 
hap of any man. But we saw clearly that 
we should also be blamed as art and part in 
the killing of the spy, and the thought was 
bitter gall to our hearts. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE RESCUE IN THE PASS OF ENTERKIN 


ALL the next two days we were gathering 
for the rescue of Maisie and her father, find- 
ing, as we went eastward, men whose hearts 
were hot within them because of the oppres- 
sion. But we found not place nor oppor- 
tunity till the third day. It was the night of 
the second day that I stole down to the little 
village of Carron Bridge, which stands by 
the brink of a dashing, clean running stream, 
where the troops were encamped. There I 
managed to get speech of Maisie. Lennox. 
I clambered down one bank and up the 
other. And because the houses stood over 
the brawling of the stream, the soldiers on 
guard heard me not. I went from window 
to window till, by the good hap of love (and 
the blessing of God), I found the window 
of the room within which Maisie Lennox was 
confined. 

I cried to her through the dark, low and 
much afraid. ‘“ Maisie May!” I called as in 
old days at the Duchrae, when I used to carry 
her on my back, and she in sportiveness used 
to run and hide from me. 

She was not asleep, for I heard her say 
plainly, like one speaking from a bed: 

“Tt is a dream—a sweet dream!” But 
nevertheless I knew that she sat up and 
listened. 

“Maisie May!” I said again at the win- 
dow, very softly. 


I heard her move, and in a moment she 
came to the lattice, and put her hand on the 
sill. 

«Oh, William ! ” she said, “ is it indeed you 
and not a dream ?” 

“Tt is even William Gordon!” I said, 
sorry that I could not do more than touch 
her fingers through the thick bars of the 
guard-house. 

“You must go away at once,” she said ; 
“there are three soldiers sleeping no further 
off than the door.” 

“We will rescue you to-morrow, Maisie,” 
I said. 

“And get yoursel’s killed!” she said. 
“ Do not try it, for my sake.” 

“For your father’s!” I said. 

And at that she said nothing. 

Then she told me that the young officer 
in command was a lad from one of the good 
families of the North, and that he treated 
them civilly. But that, having lost a prisoner 
on a former occasion, he might happen to 
lose his life if he let slip so noble a taking ; 
which made him careful of his prisoners 
with a great carefulness. As well it might ; 
for the Privy Council was not to be trifled 
with in those days. 

There were nine of the prisoners altogether, 
including the minister of a Nithside con- 
venticle that had been scattered that day. 
More I could not get from her. For one of 
the soldiers stirring without, she prayed me 
so piteously to begone, that I set off crawl- 
ing down among the stones, though I was 
eager to hear how they had been taken at 
Cove Macaterick. But that I had to put off 
to another diet of hearing, as they say in the 
kirk, 

On the morrow we came on the man that 
was of all men the best fitted to give us aid 
in the matter of rescue. This was James 
Harkness of Locharben, “‘ James of the Long 
Gun,” as he was called. He had been a 
soldier, and was said to be the finest marks- 
man in Scotland. Often had the King’s 
party tried to win him back again to the 
troop, but James kept to the hills with his 
noted long gun ever at his back. For many 
years he had as companion his brother 
Thomas, called “Tam o’ the Lang Hosen.” 
But he had been killed in battle, so that 
often like a widowed Jack heron, James 
Harkness stood at gaze on some hilltop, 
leaning on his gun, and this was mostly 
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his place at conventicles or meetings of the 
Societies. 


As an old soldier, it fell to him now to 
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** Like a lion out of a thicket came my father" 


choose the place of the rescue and to com- 
mand us in the manner of it. It was in the 
deep and narrow defile of the Enterkin that 
he posted us—a most wild and fearsome 
place, where the hills draw very close 
together. One of the faces is called Stey 


Gail, and is so high that the sheep grazing 
on it are like flies but half way up. On the 
other side there rises still higher, and almost 
as steep, the top of the Thirlstone Hill. 
There is one place at which the water runs 
down the cleft of the hills, and the place is 
perpendicular like a wall. It is so steep a 
place, as I saw it, that if a sheep die it lies 
not still, but falls from slope to slope, ‘till 
it ends in the Enterkin Water. 

The path passes midways on the steepest 
and most terrifying slope. Here, on the brow 
high above, 
we laid our 
ambush, and 
piled great 
stones to roll 
on the enemy 
if need were. 

It was a 
dark, gloomy 
day, with 
black clouds 
driven by the 
wind, and 
scuffs of grey 
showers scud- 
ding among 
the hilltops. 

Presently 
lying couched 
amid the 
heather we 
saw the dra- 
goons come 
marching 
loosely two 
and two, with 
their reins 
slack on their 
horses’ necks. 
At the enter- 
ing in of the 
gorge we ob- 
served them 
fall to single 
file, owing to 
the narrowing 
of the path. 
We could see the minister riding first in his 
black clothes. Then after a soldier came 
Anton Lennox, sitting staid and sober on his 
horse, with a countryman to lead the beast, 
and watch that, by reason of his wounds and 
weakness, he did not fall off. 
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** We covered them with our muskets” 


Then followed Maisie, riding daintily and 
sedately as ever. Then came five or six 
other prisoners. Each man of these was 
held by a rope round his neck, which a 
trooper had attached to the pommel of his 
saddle. And at this he took an occasional] 
tug, according to his desire, as other men 
might take a refreshment. 

So these poor lads were being haled 
along to their fate in Edinburgh. And for 
a certain long moment, at least, I thought 
with more complacence on the stark spy 
behind the dyke, to whose treachery they 
owed their fate. But the next minute I was 
ashamed of my thought. 

As I looked over I saw the whole party 
strung out along the steep and dangerous face 
of the precipice. Then while they were thus 
painfully toiling with their horses through 


‘the dangers of the way, James of the Long 


Gun rose to his height out of the bent, and 
sent his powerful voice down, as it had been 
out of the clouds. For as I said, it was 
misty and gloomy that day—as indeed it is 
seldom otherwise there, and to see the place 
well you must see it in gloom and in no other 
way. 


“ Halt, ye sons of Belial!” cried James of 
the Long Gun. 

I could hardly help smiling, for he said it 
solemnly, as though it had been his idea of 
a civil salutation or the enunciation of an 
incontestible fact. 

The young apple-faced officer answered, 
holding up his hand to stay the cavalcade 
behind him, and hearing some one call from 
the misty hill, but not catching the word. 

“Who may you be, and what do you 
want ?” 

Then at the upward wave of James of the 
Long Gun’s hand, twelve of us stood up with 
our pieces at the point. This startled young 
Apple-Face (yet I would not call him that, 
for he was not uncivil to Maisie). For he 
thought of the Council’s word to him, and 
he knew that it would be kept, and that his 
life should stand for the prisoners’. So 
when ‘he saw twelve armed men rise from 
the steep side of the Nether Pot, and more 
looking over the brow of the Crawstane 
Snout, he was shaken very greatly in his 
nerves, being young and naturally much in 
fear of his neck. 
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Then another officer, whom we afterwards 
knew as Sergeant Kelt (he has wrongly been 
called Captain, but no matter), took up the 
word and bade us to stand, for rebel loons. 

. But it was Long Gun that cried out to 
him : 

“Stand yourself, Kelt. It is you that 
must do the standing, lest we send you to 
your own place at the bottom of the ravine, 
with a dozen shot in you. Will you deliver 
your prisoners ?” 

“‘ No, sir,” cried Kelt, “ that we will not, 
though we were to be damned!” 

It was a soldier’s answer, and I think we 
thought none of us the worse of him for the 
expression he had at the close. 

For indeed it was a hard case for all of 
them. 

At which, quick as the echo of his oath, 
there rose one from the heather at our back 
and fired a musket at him. It was Black 
MacMichael. 

“Damned ye shall be, and that quick! 
Tak that,” he cried, ‘an’ learn no to 
swear!” 

And he fired his pistol also at the soldier. 

Sergeant Kelt threw up his arms, shot 
through the head. His horse also fell from 
rock to rock, and among a great whammel 
of stones, reached the bottom of the defile as 
soon as its master. 

Then every man of the twelve of us had 
our pieces to our eyes, and each had picked 
his quarry, when the young officer held up 
his hand and-desired a parley. 

Indeed, the whole command was in great 
fear, and so strung like onions on a cord 
that no man could either fight well himself 
or yet draw in to support his party. We 
had them completely at our mercy, there in 
the Gut of the Enterkin. 

At this moment their fore-goer cried back 
to them, from the knoll whence he had gone 
to scout, that there appeared another band 
of armed countrymen on the top of the hill 
to their front. They were, indeed, but 
some merchant travellers who, seeing the 
military stopping the way, stood modestly 
aside to let them pass. But they did us as 
much good as they had been a battalion of 
the Seven Thousand. 

At this the officer was even more afraid, 
though I think like a good soldier lad, more 
for his command than even for his own credit 
and life. 
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“Stand!” he cried. 
would ye have ?” 

So James of the Long Gun called out to 
him : 

“We would have our minister.” 

For so they thought of ministers in those 
days ; but I would have cried for certain 
others before him, being, as it were, a man 
prepared and ready to go. However, I tell 
it as James Harkness said it. 

“Ye shall have your minister,” said the 
officer. 

‘And the lass,” cried I, striking in, for 
which James did not thank me. 

“And the lass?” the officer repeated, 
moving a little at hearing a new voice. 

“ And her father and the other prisoners!” 
I added. 

The officer hung a little on his words. 

“Do ye want them all? Must ye have 
them ?” 

* Ay, all—or we will take the lives of 
every one of you!” 

“Then,” said the officer, “my life is 
forfeit to the Council. Another shall sur- 
render the prisoners and not I.” 

And with that, he pulled a pistol from his 
holster and snapped it at his own head. 
Nevertheless it went not off, the lock being 
out of order, belike, or the lad’s hand un- 
steady. 

He was reaching down with his other hand 
to pull another from the opposite holster, 
but ere he could draw it, the voice of the 
Covenanter, Anton Lennox, spoke, gravely 
and nobly, so as to be heard by all of us. 

“Young man, face not in your own blood 
an angry God! Leap not quick to hell! 
Abide—and I, Anton Lennox, vow that I 
will not see you wronged. Iam but an old 
and a dying man. My wounds can hardly 
let me live. What is my life any more? It 
is even at your service. I will go with you 
to the Council!” 

And at the word he looked up to the 
dark heaven, the sunshine wafting after the 
shower caught his head, and lo! there was a 
kind of glory about it, as of one that hath 
seen mysteries unveiled. 

Then we cried out to him to come with us, 
but he denied. And Maisie, his daughter, 
fleeched and besought him, but he would © 
not even for her tears. 

“Go thou, my lassie,” he said, “for I am 
spent. When I set my sword to the hilt in 
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the breast of Mardrochat, of a surety I also 
gat my dead stroke. Now I am no better 
than a dead man myself; and perhaps if I 
give my life for the life of this heathen man, 
the Lord will not see the blood of the slain 
on my hands.” 

It happens not often while men are yet in 
the struggle that they seem to live to the 
height of their profession. But as Anton 
Lennox made his renunciation, he was lifted, 
as it were, to the seventh heaven. And we 
common men gazed silently at him, expect- 
ing to see him vanish out of our sight. 

Then he gave the orders as one with 
authority among the soldiers, even the officer 
not taking the words from his mouth. 

‘*‘ Loose the minister and let him step up 
the hill!” 

And they did it. And so with the other 
prisoners till it came to his daughter, Maisie 
Lennox. 

Then Anton, being sore wounded, bent 
painfully from his horse, and laid his hands 
on her shoulders. 

‘* My lassie,” he said, “ daughter of the 
Covenant and of mine old age, do not weep 
or cry for me. Yea, though I dwell now by 
the waters of Ulais, whose name is sorrow, 
and drink of the springs of a Marah that 
cannot be made sweet, Iam the Lord’s man. 
He hath chosen me. My Master gave Him- 
self for athief. I, a sinner above most men, 
am willing to give myself for this persecutor 
that he may have time to repent.” 

And Maisie bent herself pitifully upon his 
hand, but she gave forth no voice or tear, 
and her little hands were still bound before 
her. 

** Daughter of the Covenant,” her father 
said again, “thou dost well. Kiss me once, 
ere, with all my garments red, I come up from 
Bozrah, going to the sacrifice as a bridegroom 
goeth to his chamber. If it please the Lord, 
in the Grass Market, which is red already with 
the blood of the saints, I shall witness a good 
confession and win worthily off the stage. It 
has been my constant prayer for years.” 

So without further word the troop filed 
away. Anton Lennox, Covenanter and brave 
man, sat his horse like a general that enters 
a conquered city, not so much as looking 
behind him to where, by the side of the 
path, Maisie Lennox stood, bareheaded, her 
hands yet bound, for none had remembered 
to loose them. No. tear was upon her pale 


face, and as each rude soldier man came 
by her, he saluted as reverently as though 
she had been King Charles Stuart himself. 

And we, that were twelve men, stood at 
gaze on the hill above, silent and afraid. 
There was no word in our mouth and no 
prayer in our heart. We stood as though 
the place had been the Place of a Skull; the 
place wherein there is a garden, and in the 
garden a new tomb. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


THE DEATH OF MARDROCHAT 


Now we knew that this affair would of a 
surety cause a great disturbance, and that 
the neighbourhood would be searched as a 
herd searches a hill for sheep. So with all 
haste we came back to Galloway, and though 
we could not return to the cave on the Star 
Hill, we continued due west that we might 
see how my mother and Kate McGhie were 
bestowed all this time at the little house of 
Tonskeen in the howe of the hills. 

Maisie was wondrous quiet. She had 
hardly uttered a word ever since we watched 
her father out of sight, sitting erect like a 
warrior upon his horse. It was indeed not 
a time for complaints. Women had to take 
sorrows as they came, as I reminded of in an 
old letter which Jean of the Shirmers, my kind 
entertainer of the Garpel, had once written 
to Jean Hamilton upon Sandy’s first taking. 
How I came by it I forget, if, indeed, I ever 
clearly knew. But at all events here it is: 
“You are not the first” (so the letter ran) 
“that hath had dear and tender husbands 
prisoners for Christ. Yea, blessed be God, 
not the first of the many hundreds that have 
lost them as to the world in Scotland in 
our day. Suppose that should happen which 
you cannot tell. Suppose that it should 
come even to that, we pray you, Jean 
Hamilton, tell us in whose hands the keys 
of the prison are. We rather desire to 
believe in your free resignation of all that 
was yours, especially of all that you love 
greatly. Will you dare to seek it back 
from Him now, as if He could not guide and 
keep and manage what you have committed 
to Him. Far be from you this, or the like 
of this. Bless God that you have had a hus- 
band, if it were only to propine Him with.” 

Was there ever such consolation sent in 
any-nation to the wife of a man condemned 
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to torture and to death? Yet this and no 
other is the nature of our Scots Barnabas 
when he goes a-comforting. Like the three 
that came to Job of old, they ever tell you 
that you must take the ill that comes to you 
thankfully, and at the back of it, expect yet 
more and worse. 

This is indeed more than enough about 
Jean Hamilton’s letter. But it appeared to 
me so like our nation and our Cameronian 
folk, that I put it away in my case of 
despatches. 

I did not trouble Maisie as we went with 
questions, knowing well that when she felt 
the need of speech, she would come and tell 
me of her own accord. Till then, I was 
content to be silent, though I yearned to 
know the truth of the taking of the cave and 
all her adventure. 

It was about the gloaming of the third day 
and we had come to the little house of the 
Nether Crae, where we were to bide. Maisie 
Lennox was within doors, and, as was usual, 
we men folk hid behind the mow. The 
Nether Crae is a pleasant spot, but it looks 
down on the Duchrae. And from the door 
one can see the green fields and broomy 
knowes where Maisie and I had played so 
long. But now the soldiers had turned the 
steading out, the barn and byre were burned, 
and the stock driven away. 

So, unable to bear the desolation, Maisie 
and I sat out on the fair green playing croft 
that looks up to the hillside, and looked 
away trom one another and said nothing. It 
began to be dark. I waited for her. 

Suddenly she laid her head on my shoulder 
and began to sob very bitterly. 

“ My faither! oh, my faither!” she said, 
labouring with her breath. 

I said not a word, but only gently clapped 
and stroked her hand and arm. For indeed 
I knew not what to say and the hand was 
near me. 

“He saved me—he took me,” she cried. 
“Then he gied himsel’ for another.” 

I thought she meant for the soldier laddie, 
but still I said nothing, soothing her only. 

It was coming now. I saw that she 
wanted to tell me all. So I said nothing. 

“It was in the gloaming, as it is now,” 
she began, “and my sweet lass, Margaret 
Wilson and I, had gane ower by to Tonskeen 
for some victual that the kind guidwife hid 
every day in a hollow of the turf-dyke for us. 
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And as we came over the hilltop we heard the 
baying of hounds. But we thought that it 
would be but the herds’ dogs at a collies- 
hangie, tearing at one another. So we came 
down the hill, stepping lightly as we could 
with our load. When of asudden there leapt 
on us three evil men. Two of them took 
hold of me by the arms, and one gripped at 
Margaret. 

‘* « Now take us to your faither, my bonny 
woman, or it will be the waur for ye!’ said 
the greatest in stature, a black-a-vised, ill- 
natured rascal. 

“But I was so astonished that I knew not 
what to say. The three were manifestly no 
soldiers—that I could see at once—but just 
the scourings of the Dumfries stables, that had 
taken to the the informer’s trade. 

‘Then when we came near, we saw that 
a great number of the crew had dogs, and 
were drawing the rocks for my father, as 
though they had been drawing a badger. 
And my heart leapt with anger to know that 
he was their quarry. 

‘“‘ But the mouth of the cave was too high 
among the rocks for even a dog to get into 
at that time.” 

Indeed, there is something about it, 
whether the smell of the occupancy of man 
or not, that makes dogs not keen to enter it 
even now. 

And this was the matter of Maisie’s tale. 
I give it simply as she told it to me without 
“ he-saids ” or “ she-saids.” 

She was sitting close by my side the while, 
now stilling her sobs that she might tell it 
exactly, and anon weeping freely upon my 
shoulder that her heart might have ease. 

‘‘When they had brought us by force to 
the face of rock and copse where, as you 
know, the cave is,” Maisie went on, “ they 
asked us again and again to take them to 
the Whig’s hiding-place. When we refused 
they uttered the most horrid threatenings, 
swearing what things should befall us. But 
they were not able at all to shake us, though 
we were but two maids and at their cruel 
will. And of themselves they were not able 


to find the mouth of the cave in that mile of 
tangled gairy face. 

‘‘So the cruellest and fiercest of all, the 
stark, black-a-vised man whom they called 
Mardrochat, the same that stopped us by the 
ford when first we fled from Balmaghie——” 

“© cursed Mardrochat,” I cried, striking 
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my hands together, “wait till I come to a 
settlement with you!” 

“Nay,” said Maisie, solemnly; “all is 
settled and paid already with Mardrochat. 
So they threatened till they were weary, and 
the night was coming on. Then Mardrochat 
turned about to his gallows’ thieves : 

‘**¢ Must we go back empty-handed? Let 
me try my way with the lassies,’ he cried. 
‘ They shall be complaisant to tell where the 
old fox lies, or else suffer that which shall 
serve us as well.’ 

‘‘ With that he came near and put his hand 
upon me in the way to hurt me. Notwith- 
standing, with all the might that was in me, I 
strove to keep from crying out lest my father 
should hear, which they counted on. But 
as God is my witness, I could not. Then, 
the fear being upon me and the pain of a 
woman, I cried out in my agony, as I had 
never before done in this world.” 

“QO thrice accursed Mardrochat, die not 
till I meet thee,” I cried again, beating and 
bruising my naked hand upon a rock in the 
impotence of hate. 

Maisie went quietly and evenly on with 
her tale without heeding my anger. 

** But when I cried the third time in my 
extremity, even like a lion out of the thicket 
came my father forth, springing upon them 
suddenly with his bright sword in the gloam- 
ing. Never was there such striking since the 
world began. He struck and struck, panting 
and resting not, roaring in fierce anger, ti'l 
they fairly fled from before the face of him, 
And the first he struck was Mardrochat— 
he that held me, and the blood spurted over 
me. Thus it was,” she went on calmly, as 
though she had been telling of the kye 
coming home at e’en, “ my father clave him 
to the teeth, and he fell forward on that 
which had been his face. Then plucking 
his sword to him again, my father swung it 
hither and thither like lightning, and pursued 
them over the moor as a flock of sheep is 
hunted on the hill. And he smote and 
slew them as he ran. My father, Anthony 
Lennox, did that all alone. But, alas! in 
the valley, though we knew it not, there was 
a troop of horse encamped about a fire, the 
same whom ye halted and took us from in 
the midst of Enterkin. Now my father, 
running and smiting blindly, tripped over a 
halter and fell headlong in the heart of them. 
Thus they took Anton Lennox, who had 
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never been taken before. They took us two 
maids also; but the dragoons being officered 
by gentlemen, there was no more ill-usage. 
Now though he had killed the informers 
and spies, the soldiers liked my father none 
the less for that, despising those who were 
employed on such service. Rather they 
gave my father honour and not dishonour, 
as one that was mighty at their own trade. 
And to us the babe-faced officer was both 
kind and courteous.” 

After this she was silent quite a while, 
sitting by me on the mossy seat by the old 
playing-green of the Nether Crae, and look- 
ing up as one that dreams, to the heather on 
the hillside. 

“Ts it not a noble thing,” she said 
musingly, “ to have a father that will render 
up his life for you as if it were a little 
thing ?” 

Now I thought within myself that he need 
not have given it also for a peony-faced 
officer boy. But I uttered not the word 
aloud, lest I should be shamed. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE BREAKING OF THE THIEVES’ HOLE 


So on the morrow, early in the morning, 
we fared on into the hills; and when we 
came to Tonskeen in the wilds, we found 
my mother and Kate there. They were 
both well in health and glad to greet us, 
though my mother was doleful because of 
the news of Sandy’s taking, which had been 
brought to her. Yet all of us did our best 
endeavours to be cheerful, as was the custom 
in Galloway at that time, when there was 
hardly a family that had not some cause of 
mourning and sorrow. Though I do think 
that there was not one so deep in the mire 
as our unfortunate house of Earlstoun. 

At Tonskeen also we found Thomas 
Wilson, brother of our sweet little Margaret. 
He brought us sad news of her. She had 
been separated from Maisie and her father 
after the capture, and taken to Wigtown 
instead of accompanying them toward Edin- 
burgh. 

The lad told us that his sister was now 
confined in the Thieves’ Hole at Wigtown. 
He told us of her sham trial, and, spite of 
our sore hearts, he almost made us laugh 
with his account of the indictment which 
Windram and Coltran—in their cups, as I 
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presume—had laid against her. Along with 
our Margaret had been tried her little sister 
of thirteen named Agnes. Both these young 
things had been most barbarously treated by 
the noble judges of Wigtown—Sheriff Davie 
Graham, Lag, Strachan and Windram. Worst 
of all was David Graham, for having his 
hands upon the fines, he desired above all 
to amerce Gilbert Wilson, the tenant of 
Glenvernock in the parish of Peninghame. 
Gilbert was a man well to do, keeping a 
good stock both of nolt and sheep upon a 
large ground, and so the more apt to be 
fined. He was a quiet, thewless, pleasantly 
conforming man, that was willing to let his 
hearing of the curates keep his head. But 
he could not help his children, as alas! who 
can? For years he was harassed with having 
to go to Wigtown every court day. He 
was near eaten out of house and home with 
having soldiers constantly quartered upon 
him. And all because his children had 
chosen to endure hardship cheerfully for the 
good cause, and to serveunder the blue banner 
that has the cross upon it—at least so far as 
young bairns may. So from a child Margaret 
Wilson had companied with those that spoke 
and loved the truth. She had spent much of 
her time ever since she was a lassie of ten with 
my sober Maisie Lennox at the Duchrae. 
And afterwards, when she grew to be of age 
when lassies think of the lads, Margaret, for 
the sake of her faith and for naught else, 
lived on the wild mountains, in the bogs and 
caves of the hillsides. 

To me Margaret Wilson ever seemed the 
stillest of quiet maids ; but, as our Maisie used 
to say, she was terribly set in her opinions 
when once she had taken her stand. At eigh- 
teen she was grown to a tall maid, with a great 
blowing mass of lint white hair that was like 
gold with the sun on it. Well might she 
have been spared to be some man’s delight, 
had she not been (as she said when the lads 
speered her) trysted to another lot. The 
first party of soldiers to whom she was 
delivered, pitying her youth, let her go to 
her own home from the crossing of the 
water at Cree. But by misadventure she 
travelled on to the town of Wigtown, where, 
with the little lass Agnes in her hand, she 
‘was resting in a friend’s house, when drunken 
Windram, ever keen of scent for an ill-con- 
ditioned deed, got track of her being in the 
town. He sent soldiers to take her on the 
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spot, together with her sister of thirteen 
years, and bade thrust them into the Thieves’ 
Hole that was in the Tolbooth of Wigtown, 
where they put only the most notorious 
malefactors. 

All this and more Thomas Wilson told 
us—how that his sisters and an aged woman 
were confined there and guarded by most 
brutal soldiers—yea, had already been doomed 
to be drowned within the tide mark in a very 
short space of time—though the day of their 
death as yet he knew not. 

Whereat our brave Maisie Lennox was 
eager to go down to Wigtown and try for a 
rescue, if we could raise those that would 
help us. But we could not suffer her to go, 
though most ready to adventure ourselves. 
The good folk of Tonskeen were very willing 
to let my mother and the maids abide with 
them ; for since the taking of Anton Lennox 
no soldiers had been seen in the district. 
And the slaying of wicked Mardrochat, had 
feared the ill-set informing people greatly, so 
that for a long season there was no more of 
that. 

It seemed strange, yet so it was, that 
Maisie Lennox, who had seen her father 
pass, as it were, to his death without a tear, 
wept constantly for her friend and gossip, 
Margaret of Glenvernock. 

“‘ They cannot condemn Margaret. They 
will not condemn little Margaret!” she said 
over and over as women use. 

“ Ay, but condemned her they have!” 
said her brother Thomas, “ for they libel it 
against her and Agnes that they were guilty 
of rebellion at Bothwell Brig and Ayrs- 
moss ‘d 

“Tis plainly impossible,” I said; “ the 
judges cannot mean aught to their hurt. 
Why, at Bothwell, Margaret was but twelve, 
and little Agnes a paidling bairn of seven 
years. And as for Ayrsmoss, the poor bairns 
were never within twenty miles of the place 
in their lives.” 

But Thomas Wilson, a quiet, plainfaced 
lad, only mistrustfully shook his head. 

“Tt is even true,” he said, “ they mean to 
make them suffer if they can. But we will 





even hae a thraw at it, to see if we canna 
break through the Thieves’ Hole and draw 
the lasses forth.” 

So it was set for the following night, that 
we should make the attempt to break the 
The morrow when it came, 


Thieves’ Hole. 
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proved to be a clear day and fine overhead, 
which augured not well for our attempt. 
We would rather have had the blackest and 
wildest night for our venture. But we had 
little time, and so we set off to travel by the 
road the weary miles to Wigtown. We hid 
all the afternoon in a wood at Machermore, 
and laid our plans. It was about eleven of 
the clock that we went down into Wigtown, 
with the breaking tools which Thomas had 
gotten from his father’s farm as we passed 
down through Peninghame. 

At the door of the little hostelry we 
heard a great rioting and crying, which was, 
as we understood, the soldiers of Windram 
and some of Strahan’s officers drinking late 
with the Wigtown lawyers as was their custom. 
A big, important-looking man went by us, 
swaying a little unsteadily. He made a 
great work with his elbows as he went, 
working them back and forward at his sides 
as though he was oaring a boat. This, 
Thomas Wilson whispered, was Provost 
Coltran, going home to his town house, 
after he and David Graham had had their 
nightcap together. Very evidently the 
Provost was carrying his full load. For in the 
midst of the ill-kept square of Wigtown, where 
certain tall trees grow, he paused and looked 
upward among the leaves to where the crows 
were chattering late among their eggs and 
young-lings. 

“Crawin’ and splartin’ deils,” he said, 
shaking one fist up at them, and holding to 
a tree with the other. “T’ll hae ye brocht 
afore the Toon Cooncil and fined—ay, an’ a’ 
your goods and gear shall be escheat to the 
Crown. Blood me gin I dinna, or my name 
ts no Provost Cowtran! David Graham 
wull be glad to hear o’ this!” 

So saying, he staggered away homeward, 
there to underlie the ill tongue of his wife 
for coming home in such a condition—albeit 
not much worse than was usual with him. 

About the Tolbooth it was very still, and 
all was still also in Lag’s lodging, whose 
windows looked down upon it. We got 
close to the window of the Hole, and 
crouched to wait for the deepest darkening 
behind some low ill-smelling sheds, in which 
pigs were grunting and snoring. 

But at the tenth of May it is very light 
at night, and especially in such a place as 
Wigtown—which sits not among the hills, but 
as it were on a knowe under a wide arch of 
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sky, making it little and lonely under all that 
vastness. 

Thomas Wilson was to gather a few 
trusty lads (for there were still such about 
the place), who should attempt to burn 
down the door of the Hole. While Wat 
and I with our crowbars or gellecks, our 
mallets and chisels were to try our best with 
the window. What galled us most was the 
light in the west, which remained lucid and 
even, as though the sky itself were shining 
clear in the midst of the night—a thing 
which I had never seen in my own hill lands, 
but often upon the flats of Wigtown. 

Our hearts were beating, I warrant, when 
we stole out to make our attempt. This we 
did at eleven by the town clock, and there 
was no better or more kindly dark to be 
looked for. It was silent in the Square of 
Wigtown, save for the crows that Provost 
Coltran had shaken his fist at. As we stole 
to the window, which indeed was no more 
than a hole wide enough, the bars being re- 
moved, to allow a man’s body to pass through, 
we heard the praying of the prisoners within. 
It was the voice of our little Margaret Wilson. 
When last I heard that voice, it was in sweet 
and womanly converse with Maisie Lennox, 
concerning the light matters of which women 
love to speak, but are immediately silent 
about when a man comes by—ay, even if 
that man be their nearest. For this is the 
nature of woman. 

At the first rasp of the chisel, there was 
silence within, for the prisoners knew well 
that only friends would try to enter in that 
way. We could hear the lads piling faggots 
at the outer door, as had been done once 
before with great success when the bars were 
burnt through within half an hour ; but since 
the fire would assuredly bring the soldiers, it 
was put off till we had made our attempt 
upon the window. 

Wat was stronger than I when it came to 
the forcing aside of the bars, and he it was 
that set his strength to mine and with the 
long iron impelled out of its binding mortar 
the great central bar. Then after we had 
broken the lesser one above and below with 
much less stress, the window lay open. It 
seemed a practical enough breach. It came 
my time to mount and enter to see if I could 
help the women out, an enterprise which 
needed much caution. 

Wat had scaled the roof to see if there 
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was aught there that might be advantageous. 
I was up and scrambling with my toes against 
the rough wall, half of my body within, 
when I heard a scuffle and a sudden cry of 
warning from the other side of the tower. 
I heard Wat leap down with a shout, and I 
would have followed, but that I received a 
great push which sent me headlong through 
the prison hole into the Thieves’ Hole. 
Here I sat, very astonished and dazed, with 
my head having taken the wall, till the door 
was opened and a figure, booted and spurred, 
cloaked also from head to heel, came in; 
and with a lantern bearer behind him, stood 
looking at us. The two young lassies, Mar- 
garet and Agnes, sat in the corner clasping 
one another’s hands, and a very old woman 
sat near me with her head clasped in her 
hands. She never looked up so long as I 
saw her, and seemed to have quite lost both 
interest and hope. 

I knew that the big man with the cloak 
was the Laird of Lag, for once with my 
father I had seen him on the street at 
Kirkcudbright, when he spoke us fairly 
enough—the matter one of cattle and crops 
belike. 

** Whom have we here,” he said, “coming 
so late by the window to see the lasses? 
Young Whiggie, this is not proper wark ; 
but who may you be?” 

I sat and said nothing. 

‘Stell him up,” he said, “and let us see 
what like this breaker of maidens chaumers 
= 

But I stood up of my own accord, with 
my hand on the chamber wall. 

Then he appeared to recognise me, for he 
said sourly : 

** Ye’ll be an Earlstoun Gordon, nae doot, 
—ye favour the breed—though there’s mair 
of the lawyer Hope nor the fechtin’ Gordon 
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aboot you. I hadna thocht ye had as muckle 
spunk.” 

Then he ordered two soldiers to stand 
guard over the hole on the outside, and 
setting a double guard on the Tolbooth, he 
cried, “‘ Have young Gordon forth to my 
quarters.” Which when they did, he en- 
tertained himself for several hours telling 
me how he would send me with the utmost 
care to Edinburgh, and of the newly imported 
tortures that would be inflicted on Sandy 
and myself. He said that Sandy was to be 
tortured and that he had seen the precept 
from London with the order. 

“So ye’ll juist be in time to try on the 
new ‘boot.’ There’s a fine braw new- 
fangled pattern wi’ spikes, and I hear that 
the new thumbikins are excellently per- 
suasive. Faith, they hae widened many a 
Whig’s thrapple already, and mak’ it braw 
and wide in the swallow!” 

Then, adding all the time cup to cup, he 
fell to cursing me and all our house, not 
letting even my mother alone, till I said to 
him : 

“ John Graham had not treated a prisoner 
so. Nor you, Robert Grierson, if you 
thought that my kinsman Kenmure was at 
hand to strike his sword through your body— 
as once he came near doing in the street of 
Kirkcudbright in the matter of Bell of 
Whiteside ! ” 

Now this (as I knew) was a saying which 
angered him exceedingly, and he was for 
having out a file of soldiers and shooting 
me there and then. But luckily Windram 
came in to say that the other assailants of 
the Tolbooth had gotten cleanly off, and 
that a soldier was invalided with a sword- 
thrust through and through his shoulder, in 
which very clearly I recognised Wat’s handi- 
craft. 


—_~-* 





THE SWEET PEA 


Oh, what has been born in the night 

To bask in this blithe summer morn ? 
She peers, in a dream of delight, 

For something new-made or new-born. 


Not spider-webs under the tree, 
Not swifts in their cradle of mud, 
But— Look, father, Sweet Mrs. Pea 
Has two little babies in bud!” 


Viva Briss. 




















BETWEEN HORN AND BEL SANDS, SPITZBERGEN 


A SHORT CRUISE TO NORWAY AND SPITZBERGEN 


By THE MARQUIS OF ORMONDE, K.P. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 


steam-yachts visit Spitzbergen, I fear I 

must run the risk of writing a paper 

about which there is a lack of novelty. 
My excuse must be that when I made the 
voyage to that island in 1874, comparatively 
few yachts had ever been there, and the cruise 
was out of the ordinary track and had about 
it a certain halo of excitement and curiosity. 
I believe the pioneer yacht to visit Spitz- 
bergen was the Foam, schooner of 80 tons, 
the owner, Lord Dufferin, writing an account 
of the voyage in his delightful “ Letters from 
High Latitudes.” This was in 1856, and it 
was the reading of this book first made me 
wish to undertake the voyage. 

In May 1874 I fitted out my schooner- 
yacht Mirage, Royal Yacht Squadron, 200 
tons, and on Monday, June 8th, sailed from 
Erith. My companions were the present 
Lord North and the late Mr. Henry Osborn, 
of Chicksands Priory, Bedfordshire. 


Our start was not very propitious, as we 
XXXVI—sa 


4 these days when the large excursion 


met a series of northerly gales in the North 
Sea, and on the 16th carried away our bob- 
stay, and had to bear up for Aberdeen to 
repair damages, reaching that port on the 
18th. Having effected the necessary repairs, 
sailed again at daylight on the 22nd, and, 
after a fine passage across the North Sea, 
entered the Selboé Fiords and came to 
anchor off Bergen by 8.30 A.M., 24th. We 
spent the day inspecting the town, and 
made some purchases in old silver, and, 
having been recommended a pilot, one 
Stenner Olsen, I made an arrangement with 
and shipped him that evening. I had de- 
termined to run up to Hammerfest through 
the fiords, as none of our party had ever 
seen them, and accordingly at 4 P.M., on 25th, 
we sailed north with a fair wind, and on 
Tuesday, the 14th, anchored at Hammerfest. 
Here North received telegrams which, much 
to our regret, obliged him to return to Eng- 
land. The following day we were busily 
employed filling up with coals and water. 
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Hammerfest is not a very lively town, and 
the smell caused by the boiling down of 
sharks’ livers to make oil is horrible. 

At midday on the 16th we weighed anchor 
and proceeded to sea. We made little pro- 
gress that day till evening, when a west 
breeze sprang up, and we took our departure 
from Ingoé, near the North Cape, at 6 P.M. 
The breeze freshened, and on the 17th we 
logged nine or ten knots throughout the day. 
At 7.30 P.M. we sighted Bear or Cherie 
Island. Here the wind and sea increased, 
and it was a case of double-reefing fore and 
aft. 

It moderated next day, and towards 
evening the breeze fell light, but the heavy 
swell that was running shook what wind 
there was out of the sails so that progress 
was unsatisfactory. On the 19th a fresh 
wind, north-north-west, sprang up, with sleet, 
rain, and rough sea, but we made fair pro- 
gress, and, the weather clearing in the evening, 
at 7.30 we sighted Hornsundtind, a mountain 
near the southern extreme of Spitzbergen. 
The clearing of the weather was, however, 
only of short duration ; for in half an hour 
it came on as thick as ever, blew hard, with 
a heavy head-sea. We reefed again, but we 
knew our position exactly, so tacked ship and 
stood in for the land. I forgot to mention 
that on our way up the fiords our pilot in- 
formed me that he had been at Spitzbergen in 
whalers. I suggested he should accompany 
us, and to this he consented, but declined to 
take charge until back in the Norwegian 
fiords again. He was very firm as to this, 
but, at the same time, said he would give us 
all the benefit of his experiences there with- 
out being responsible; I took him on on 
these conditions. 

All the night of the 19th was disagree- 
able, sea very rough, cold, and foggy; but 
at 4 A.M., 2oth, when the skipper relieved 
me, it was more moderate, but still very 
thick, and it was decided that if it did not 
clear by 6 we were to stand out to sea again. 
I then turned in. Shortly after 6 I was 
aroused by the skipper, who apologised for 
disturbing me so soon, but said I must come 
on deck to see the sight. I observed sun- 
light streaming into my cabin and at once 
turned out. On reaching deck I saw the 
most dazzling and magnificent spectacle I 
ever witnessed. The fog had disappeared 
and the sea had gone down as if by magic, 
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a regular Mediterranean blue sky without a 
vestige of a cloud. The high and pointed 
ice-covered mountains, from which the island 
takes its name, glittering in the sun as far as 
the eye could reach from south-east to north- 
east. We were about eight miles off the 
land, but it looked not nearly that distance. 
This cloudless weather, with the exception 
of about two hours’ fog, lasted for two days, 
so that we saw the sun perform two complete 
circles. 

On the 21st we passed the Horn and Bel 
Sands, scenery magnificent, and early on the 
22nd entered the Ice Fiord, and at six a.M. 
let go the anchor in Advent Bay, where we 
found a whaler in whose rigging was stretched 
the skin of a fine Polar bear, which we 
found had been shot in Sassen Bay, not 
many miles distant. She sailed next day 
for the east of Spitzbergen, the skipper 
delivering us letters to post on our arrival in 
Norway. 

I pulled myself ashore in the dingy and 
took a walk, returning for breakfast. At ten 
o’clock we all started in different directions 
to look for reindeer. Osborn, the skipper, 
and I rowed in the gig about four miles, to 
the north side of the bay, where we landed, 
and had a long but unsuccessful day’s sport ; 
we saw many tracks of deer, however. The 
skipper had a long shot at a black fox, and 
that was all. The walk amply repaid us, the 
grandeur of the desolate scenery was such a 
novelty, and you felt you were a sort of 
monarch of all you surveyed. The quantity 
of drift-wood along the shores is astonishing, 
and there is a great deal of coal about 
Advent Bay. 

We got back on board about 7.30 P.M., 
and shortly afterwards the dingy, with ‘the 
two mates, both of whom were enthusiastic 
sportsmen, and to whom I had lent ship’s 
rifles, returned ; they had been successful, and 
had shot two fine reindeer on the south side 
of the bay, and reported having seen a lot 
more. 

On the 23rd we were up early, and had a 
long day’s stalking on the south side. I was 
lucky, and shot two reindeer. 

At 4 A4.M., 24th, the first mate, who had 
been out all night with two or three hands, 
returned with a reindeer. We did not go 


after deer this day, but took a long walk with 
our guns to get some birds for specimens. 
We had caught several of the large “ burgo- 
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master” gulls in some traps which had been 
set for foxes; these were all skinned and 
preserved for stuffing, beautiful birds they 
are, about twice the size of the large black- 
backed gull. I got a good specimen of the 
ivory gull. The mate and some hands 
again started off about 10 P.M., after rein- 
deer. At 1 A.M. on 25th, the anchor watch 
called me to say there was a black fox 
prowling abou: on the beach. I loaded 
with an S.S.G. cartridge, and we pulled off 
to try and cut him off, but were unsuccessful. 
The same bad luck attended me at 5 and 8 
A.M., when he reappeared. The mate 
arrived at 4 with another deer. At ten we 
started in force for our last day’s reindeer 
shooting in Advent Bay, one party going on 
the north and the other the south side of the 
fiord. We had avery hard day’s work, the 
ground most difficult, like the roughest parts 
of Scotland with ice thrown in. We got four 
deer, and did not reach the yacht till 9 P.M. 
The appearance of the yacht on this Satur- 
day night would have astonished many a 
yachtsman; she looked like a floating 
butcher’s shop, reindeer and bird skins 
stretched on all available parts of the 
rigging, joints festooned everywhere, the 
decks (which we had taken the precaution 
of varnishing before starting) in a most 
Sanguinary condition. 


We had a good rest on Sunday, 26th. I 
took a walk along one of the valleys in the 
afternoon. I was by myself, as Osborn re- 
fused to leave the ship; it was a dull-grey 
afternoon without a breath of wind, and one 
could not help being struck by the dead 
silence, it was almost oppressive, occasionally 
broken by the thunder-like sound of large 
masses of rock becoming detached by the 
action of the ice, and rolling down in 
avalanches. After making a sketch or two I 
returned at 5 P.M. At 7 A.M. on the 27th, 
we sailed for Cape Wijk. I had determined 
on making an expedition to the end of the 
North Fiord or Dickson’s Bay, as we were 
told there was the best chance of getting a 
Polar bear there. We had seen the track 
of one towards Sassen Bay, but suspected it 
was that of the one shot by the whalers. 
On our way there the pilot pointed out a 
hut in which he had found fifteen men 
frozen, when he was on a whaling expedition, 
their journal being written up to within a 
fortnight of the time they were found. 

By noon we were close to Cape Wijk, 
and, observing a snug-looking bay, I sent 
the skipper on ahead in the cutter to 
survey it roughly, sounding with a fishing- 
lead, and conning the vessel in a quarter 
of a mile astern of him, anchored in seven 
fathoms at 12.30. 
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At 1 P.M. I started with the mate and four 
hands in the gig under sail for Dickson’s 
Bay, which is shallow. We had a fresh and 
favouring breeze, and by 6 P.M. landed some 
twenty-five miles up the fiord. 

We had provisioned the boat for a week 
and had taken the forecastle awning as a 
tent. On the way I shot two wild geese. 

We pitched our camp and were all settled 
by seven P.M. We went off after deer. I 
was successful in obtaining one. Two of 
the hands got shots, but missed. We had 
a capital supper of preserved soup and meat 
and ship’s biscuit, all boiled up together, and 
cocoa. It was very cold, but we slept toler- 
ably. 

Breakfast at 5 A.M. on the 28th, and off at 
seven, walking to reach the head of the fiord, 
which we succeeded in doing by midday, 
and just got a view of the fine glaciers 
when it began to rain and snow, and a fog 
began to settle down ; it was very disappoint- 
ing, especially as we had got on the track 
of a bear. We tried struggling on for some 
time, but it got thicker and thicker, and at 
last had to give it up as a bad job. We 
got back to our tent in the evening, changed 
our wet things and consoled ourselves with 
supper and tobacco, but it was cheerless 
weather and bitterly cold. The reindeer I 
had shot was lying outside the tent and at- 
tracted the ‘“ burgomaster” gulls, who made 
a hideous noise all night. I looked out 
occasionally under the tent in hopes that 
some black foxes might also be attracted, 
but in vain. 

At eight next morning, the weather being 
no better, we struck our tent and returned 
to the yacht, which we reached without 
accident in the afternoon. We found that 
those left on board had had no luck with 
deer—Osborn had shot four geese, the men 
some grebe, and one had missed a_ black 
fox. 

Early on the 3oth we weighed anchor 
and proceeded on our homeward voyage. 
I was very sorry not to be able to spend 
a few more days in the island, but we were 
bound to be back if possible by the begin- 
ning of September. A nice breeze carried 
us into the Ice Fiord, when it became calm 
and foggy ; towards midday it cleared off and 
we found ourselves surrounded by hundreds 
of seals. We lowered the boats and shot five 
for the sake of their skins. A breeze shortly 


afterwards sprang up which carried us clear 
of the fiord. 

At midnight we took our departure from 
the “‘ Deadman’s Ears,” some rocks at the 
entrance of the Ice Fiord. Shortly after- 
wards thick and foggy weather set in, which 
lasted till nearly midday, August 5th, when,,. 
much to our delight, the sun came out for 
a bit and we got a good observation at noon 
and found we were in lat. 70° 59’ N. This 
was the first glimpse of the sun we had had 
since leaving. The wind generally had 
been fair, but the fog was at times so dense 
that you literally could not see the length of 
the ship. During one of these intervals of 
thick fog we passed through a school of 
whales, and sailed right on the top of one ; 
he hit the water a tremendous blow with 
his tail—luckily for us he did not touch the 
vessel, or our boats and bulwarks would 
have suffered considerably. Talking of 
whales, we saw one attacked by the whale- 
birds on our passage north. It was my 
watch, and I sailed the ship within 100 
yards of it; the whale, which I imagine- 
must have been a wounded one, was lying 
on the surface of the water lashing it with 
his tail, while hundreds of whale-birds 
hovered over him, darting down oa his back, 
then rising about ten feet, hovering fora few 
moments, and then down again. I have 
read that these birds relieve the whale of 
parasites, but from what I saw I should be a 
little doubtful on the subject, the furious 
lashing of his tail certainly looked more like 
annoyance than relief. 

In the afternoon of the 5th the wind shifted 
to S.W. and looked dirty, while a freshening 
wind and heavy swell indicated that there 
was something coming. A rather laughable 
incident happened in the evening, when I 
came on deck at 6 P.M. to take charge of 
the second dog-watch. The skipper asked 
me with rather a long face whether I had 
seen the steward’s mate on deck during my 
previous watch, as he was missing. I at 
once closely questioned both watches, but no 
one had seen him. I ordered a strict search 
to be made below, and shortly after, much 
to my relief, the skipper came on deck with 
a smiling face, to say the boy had been 
found, feeling frightened, seasick, or both; 
he had got into a large locker in the pantry 
and had shut himself in. I do not know 
why he was not suffocated. I have reason 
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to believe he was turned out in a somewhat 
summary manner. This boy was afterwards 
a non-commissioned officer in the Blues, 
and was wounded in the battle of Kassassin 
in 1882. 

The weather gradually became worse, and 
at 11 A.M. on the 6th we had to stow the 
mainsail and put the reefed trysail on her. 
We got an observation at noon which 
placed us in latitude 68° 28’ N. By the 
evening it was blowing a whole gale from 
S.W. and we had to heave-to, the sea 
mountainous ; a 200-ton yacht looks a very 
small object in a good Atlantic gale. In 
the height of it a large, full-rigged ship 
passed us about two miles off, running 
under close-reefed topsails, bound, we sup- 
posed, to Archangel. This was the first 
ship we had seen (with the exception of 
the whaler) since leaving Hammerfest, and 
the watch on deck were delighted. 

At 8 A.M. on the 7th the gale moderated 
and the sea went down rapidly; by 11 we 
could set the double-reefed foresail. We 
told the pilot that if the weather continued 
moderate we should show him the Lofodens 
at about 2 P.M. He was very incredulous, 
as he imagined we had made as much lee- 
way during the gale as one of the craft he 
was accustomed to. He told me with a 
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serious face we were at least fifty miles out in 
our reckoning. I said, “ Wait till 2 o’clock.” 
At 3, much to his surprise, we sighted the 
tops of the Lofodens, and by 5 were able 
to recognise with his assistance the island of 
Wero. 

At 4 P.M.on the 8th we again entered 
the fiords, and at 6 came to anchor in the 
Stot Sund. 

We had bad weather and head-winds 
going south through the fiords, and it was 
not till 1 P.M. on the 21st that we again 
anchored at Bergen. Here we received the 
first letters since leaving Hammerfest, and 
Mr. Ashbury, who was lying in the harbour 
in the Eothen, kindly supplied us with grouse 
and newspapers. We filled up water, &c., and, 
at 5 A.M. on 23rd, started for Stavanger, which 
we reached on the afternoon of the 24th. 

We left again at 1 P.M. on the 25th with 
steam-tug ; at 4 P.M. she cast us off, returning 
with our pilot, from whom we had quite an 
overwhelming leave-taking,and, withaN.N.W. 
gale blowing, shaped our course homewards 
under double-reefed canvas, running to and 
11 knots for the next twenty hours. 

At 9 A.M. on the 3oth we let go our 
anchor in Southampton Water, bringing to 
an end what was, to me at any rate, a very 
enjoyable cruise. 
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THE LAMBING PEN 


By GIDEON FIDLER 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


=\T is on a strong, breezy day in 
mid January, after a couple 
of miles’ tramp over the 
frozen turf, contesting each 
step with the north wind’s 
unchecked sweep, that I 
myself by the side of a dew-pond. I 
have purposely taken this way, knowing that 
the flock would—the day being sufficiently 
mild—come to drink for about the last time 
Sefore the birth of their young. 

Up here, unless the wind blows from the 





east, you may see far-away peeps of Hants 
and Berks, or, away to the west, Stourton 
Tower and the hills of Dorsetshire. But—here 
they come! ‘Trudging over the crisp snow, 
in the sparkling light. It is a stately pro- 
cession, with bells ringing. A glorified com- 
pany,—vision of sweet, pulsating plumbago 
tints, wrapped about with silver! Then, as 
they group about the edge, the creams and 
blues of the fleece, the rich purplish umbers 
of the head—who has ever painted? Tender- 
eyed they stand, while the shepherd, sternly 
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facing the wind, prophesies, “ more snow 
afore sundown.” 

A favourite resting-spot is the dew-pond 
on a warm summer’s day. But now they 
soon make for the shelter of the fold, and 
we gladly follow, turning our backs to the 
coming storm. 

The “dew” or “ mist pond” is one of the 
methods adopted to obtain water for the 
sheep. They are to be found on high 
points about the Plain, and are supplied 
entirely by attracting the dews. If rightly 
placed, properly made, and water once put 
in them, they are never empty. Sheep have 
a very marked preference for the water, which 
may be seen by their passing other ponds—if 
allowed to do so. Of course, many of the 
ponds to be found are filled by the rainfall 
draining off the hills about them, and are 
placed in the hollows for that purpose. 

Going to or from Stonehenge, in contrast 
with the silence of the landscape, the spot of 
animal life makes a strong appeal to the 
traveller’s attention, yet it must be a very 
small percentage of the hundreds who yearly 
come and go, that have any personal know- 
ledge of my subject. Indeed, with the ex- 
ception of his employer, the shepherd has 
few to mark his labour and care—the little- 
changed labour of so many centuries. 

Whatever it may imply, the sheep is said 
to be indigenous to this country. Certain it 
is that on Salisbury Plain the shepherd’s care 
is an old, old story—old before the dimly 
distant labour of Avebury or that of Stone- 
henge had been dreamed of. 

Here are many signs of prehistoric man. 
What distinctive signs of sheep ? 

As we go to the lambing-pen, crossing a 
slight vallum of earth that marks’ the home 
of someancient herdsmen, at the mouth of 
a rabbit-hole—pawed out with the bits of 
chalk and soil—is a rude circular stone. 
Possibly a flint of the Stone Age shaped 
this bit of conglomerate into a whorl.* I do 
not know if these little “pixy wheels,” as 
they are called in Scotland, have any local 
name or reputation, but by its charm I see 
the shepherd’s care. 

Here, then, and at many a forgotten spot, 
doubtless, the sheep and shepherd shared a 
common rest, fenced about from the dangers 
of the night. But there may at times be 


* For the use of the whorl, and the superstition con- 
nected with it, see GooD WorDs, May 1890, p. 338. 


traced in the vicinity, or forming part of a 
settlement, indications which suggest separate 
enclosures for cattle. When untouched by 
the plough they show decided banks on 
which the stockade was probably placed. 
Some of these may be the earliest existing 
sheep folds. It is perhaps interesting to 
note that one small enclosure, situated on a 
bit of down near to the vallum of an im- 
portant settlement is known to the shepherds 
as the “‘cow-pen.” From the nearest village, 
some two miles below, its name is traceable, 
for here lingered to within the present cen- 
tury a peculiar custom of driving the cattle 
up the hill to be penned for the night. 
Here, to-day, at times, on some of the actuah 
sites, are to be found the yeaning or lamb- 
ing pens. 

However vague the past, or changed the 
herd or herdsman, we hear on the air one 
of the joys of the little child who lies beneath 
the barrow; the tender pleading cry, he 
lisped and loved; and, in our folds to-day, 
we have an enclosure so primitive, that an 
ancient Briton, famed for his basket-work, 
might have made it. 

Just about the winter solstice, as a rule, 
the position is chosen on one of the highest 
parts of the farm, experience having shown 
that this is best. ‘Though to many it would 
seem odd to select for so tender a little 
thing’s nursery, some of the coldest spots 
from London to Exeter, as the more 
southern ones were called in the old coach- 
ing days. 

In visiting these spaces, the picturesque 
beauty of the whole scene is most fascinating 
to the lover of simple things. Nothing 
could be finer than the wattled “ hurdle,” 
“wreath,” and “full shore,” with the addi- 
tion of straw, furze, and occasionally sedges, 
as a setting to this most beautiful breed of 
sheep. 

The general plan in building is to sur- 
round a sufficiently large space with hurdles, 
placed two deep, the space between—some 
six or eight inches—firmly stuffed with 
straw. All round here, excepting at the 
entrance, are placed a succession of coops, 
a hurdle square, and projecting over these 
are other hurdles, thickly thatched, forming 
a lean-to roof. The middle space is again 
divided into separate parts for the different 
flocks, which the shepherd knows as “ Two- 
teeth,” “Four-tooth,” “Sixes,” or “ Full- 
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GOING TO THE DEW-rOND 


mouthed,” and so on. Round about this are 
few, or many, pens, where during the day 
the different feedings take place, which are 
added to as the lambs become strong and 
many. 

To take the daily feeding of the fold in 
lambing time. The first meal of hay in the 
morning, and last at night, comes about 
seven and three to four o’clock. This is cut 
from the rick in trusses, which are either 
carried to the fold for filling the cribs, or 
taken to the rick or pile of hay, as the case 
may be. 

Here is a busy scene. The shepherd, 
placing the cribs upside down, rapidly 
pushes the hay into them ; and when filled, 
they are placed about the empty feeding 
pens. 

While this is going on, the deliciously- 
scented air is filled with deafening shouts 
of impatients from the flock, and when the 
banquet is ready, shepherds and dogs share 
the excitement, it being as much as they 
can possibly do to open the hurdles quick 
enough to prevent undue packing, and to 
distribute the consumers properly. Then 
comes a sudden lull. Of course the ewes 
with lambs in the side coops have each to 
be apportioned a share. Then about ten 
o’clock in the morning, and again about 
mid-day, there is a feed of roots, or corn 
and chaff, &c. All this has to be prepared ; 
the roots placed about the pens, whole, or 
cut up by a hand mill, and given in troughs. 





A water supply is also an important 
feature. This is brought in barrels each 
day by horses, either from a neighbouring 
pond or nearest stream in the valley. Sheep 
are rather thirsty creatures, especially when 
the food stuffs are dry, and the weather 
mild. An old ewe will consume from one 
to three buckets full in a day. 

But the shepherd’s care is never done, 
as will be easily understood, when it is seen 
that at many folds two hundred lambs make 
their appearance in some fourteen days. 

On the average, the time of lambing 
covers about two months, and for the most 
part, the shepherd is at. the fold night and 
day, getting some rest, as occasion offers, in 
the shelter provided for him, and an occa- 
sional visit home. 

We have seen the method of feeding during 
the day. The night is equally busy. How 
vitally important is his constant watch, his 
careful nursing. 

Looking into his little wheeled house, one 
night in particular, I remember him, by the 
stove, busily chafing the legs of some eight, 
or ten, trembling lambkins, that weak mothers 
could not offer any help to, or that were too 
feeble to obtain it. And, alas! too often they 
are poor motherless bairns who will have to 
begin life, as shall be seen by the morning. 
Just now of the warming milk they got their 
share, then pocketing some bottles of it, the 
shepherd went for a round of inspection. 
For a minute he stood to note the weather, 
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an ever-present joy or sorrow to him. The 
moon was bright, or soft, as the checkered 
sky admitted. One of those peculiarly silent 
nights. There was a faint, distant sound of 
some goods train. Then all was still. <A 
stillness that few places share in England, 
and here often broken by the sough of the 
wind, or sweeping storm. It was nearing 
midnight, and the frost grew strong as we 
entered the fold. The flock, almost to a 
ewe, were quietly lying down. 

As the shepherd silently passed about them 
to see that all is well, perfect confidence was 
displayed, there was no stir. 

Indescribably tender in effect is this pen 
where the little dusky heads of the lambs are 
pressed close to the side of the ewes, the 
pale tint of the straw and wool blending in 
one broad lap of rest. There are strong 
shadows about the side coops ; these are 
carefully examined one after the other, and 
each ewe is caused to rise, and the lambs are 
inspected, and lifted up. If any show that 
the mother has not satisfied them, they are 
treated to a supper from the bottles. Taking 
hold of the two front feet, the shepherd 


suspends the lamb between his legs in a 
perpendicular attitude, and with a finger to 
suck he inserts the mouth of a bottle or 


feeding tin. In the case of the lambs being 
weak, the shepherd milks from the mother 
into the mouth of the little one, making them 
swallow as much as possible. 

And occasionally an interesting corner may 
be found in a fold, containing some _half- 
dozen goats—a plan considered by some 
shepherds as a very good one. ‘These 
nannies are excellent foster-mothers, and if 
well fed will give a large supply of milk, a 
milk better for the purpose than that of cows. 

Here then the lamb, whose mother’s 
milk is insufficient, or which from other 
reasons needs a helping hand, can be taken 
at any moment for support. If strong 
enough, it sucks for itself, the goat being 
kept from injuring it as she would very 
quickly do if not held. But we have yet to 
note the pens of the heavy ewes. Here the 
shepherd expects many a new arrival, and 
here he spends most of the long night of 
watching, his prompt judgment and care 
saving the life of many a mother. As the 
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young are born, they are with the ewes taken 
to the coops that have been made ready for 
them. But sometimes, the cold being .so 
intense, the lambs born at night are in many 
cases taken from the ewes, given some milk, 
and immediately buried in the hay, till the 
morning, this being deemed necessary to 
prevent them from being frozen to death. 
And there is little doubt that this is much 
better than taking them to the shepherd’s 
house. Other interesting methods are said 
to be beneficial to weak lambs in wet, cold 
weather. One is to place them, up to the 
head, in warm water for some ten minutes, 
keeping the bath at an equal temperature ; 
then when rubbed dry, or wrapped in flannel, 
put them in an oven of moderate heat. This 
however, would seem a luxury for the favoured 
few. 

But to return to the night nursing. 

I cannot describe the care of the shepherd 
here as the new day slowly comes. Mentally 
and physically he is taxed to the utmost ; 
even when the weather is most favourable, 
the night is distinctly cold, and when a 
strong frosty wind comes from the north or 
east, with blinding snow or sleet, it shows him 
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little pity. And truly cruel are the drenching 
storms that often fill the black night. 

After a bad night, or change of wind, the 
fold has to be considerably remodelled, 
and the facing part of it has to be strengthened 
and backed up by straw, and so on. When . 
a heavy fall of snow comes, a strong wind 
causes special trouble, not only when the 
snow is falling, but by drifting the powdery ~ 
particles as the simoon drifts the sands of 
the desert. This often threatens to bury 
the little fortress. Folds have in this way 
been either wholly, or in part, covered. 
There is, of course, much danger in this 
taking place, at night especially. The lambs 
quickly die for want of food, and the ewes, 
if pressed together, suffocate. But it is by 
no means an uncommon thing when some 
drifts have partly passed over a fold that a 
few ewes (not missed amongst so many, or, 
when missed, not at times to be found by 
getting in some unexpected place) are covered 
by several feet of snow. In this way they 
have been known to live for as much as 
fourteen days. After few or many days, 


according to the depth of the drift, their 
position becomes evident by their breathing 
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which causes a small hole in the snow. With 
the morning there is the little nest of new 
arrivals in the hay, or house, to be placed. 
In the case of the mothers being dead, 
some other ewes that have meanwhile lost 
their own lambs are given a foster to bring 
up. It is seldom that a ewe adopts the 
stranger straight away. So of necessity the 
shepherd endeavours to dupe her in the 
following way: taking off the dead lamb’s 


BEGINNING TO PICK FOR THEMSELVES 


skin, he fastens it over the live one, and 
offers it to the ewe. This may prove 
successful almost at once, but it always 
needs careful watching, as very often she 
will, in her uncertainty, become restless and 
neglect the queer little usurper, or, worse 
still, destroy it. To prevent this, some shep- 
herds think it best, or absolutely necessary 
with their hands full of other matters, to 
place the foster-mother in the stocks. This 
is done by putting her head between two 
fullshores driven into the ground, and fastened 


GOOD WORDS 


with a wreath. After a few hours of this, with 
plenty to tempt her appetite, she generally 
grows fond of the little scamp that begins to 
dance about her. 


Of course, a Wiltshire fold does not 


afford striking signs of love, such as the Ettrick 
Shepherd gives in his “Shepherd’s Calendar.” 


‘*One of the two years while Iremained on the farm 
at Willenslee, a severe blast of snow came on by night, 
about the latter end of April, which destroyed severa} 

score of our lambs; and as we 

had not enough of twins and odd 

lambs for the mothers that had 

lost theirs, of course we selected 

the best ewes, and put lambs to 

them. As we were making the dis- 

tribution, I requested my master 

to spare me a lamb for a ewe 

which he knew, and which was 

standing over a dead lamb in the 

end of the hope, about four miles 

from the house. He would not 

let me do it, but bid me let her 

stand over her lamb for a day or 

two, and perhaps a twin would be 

forthcoming. I did so, and faith- 

fully did she stand to her charge. 

I visited her every morning and 

evening for the first eight days, 

and never found her above two or 

three yards from the lamb ; and 

often, as I went my round, she 

eyed me long ere I came near her, 

and kept stamping with her foot 

and whistling through her nose 

to frighten away my dog; he got 

a regular chase twice a day, as I 

passed by. But however excited 

and fierce a ewe may be, she never 

offers any resistance to mankind, being perfectly and 

meekly passive tothem. The weather grew fine and 

warm, and the dead lamb soon decayed ; but still this 

affectionate and desolate creature kept hanging over the 

poor remains, with an attachment that seemed to be 

nourished by helplessness. It often drew the tears from 

my eyes to see her hanging with such fondness over a 

few bones mixed with small portions of wool. For the 

first fortnight she never quitted the spot, and for another 

week she visited it every morning and evening, uttering 

a few kindly and heart-piercing bleats; till at length 

every remnant of her offspring vanished, mixed with the 
soil or wafted away by the winds.” 


But the ewe’s love and knowledge of her 
young is one of the treats of the fold. 

After the one has been divided from the 
other—at change of pen, play-time, or for 
other reason—a general re-union is desired, 
but amongst hundreds of lusty cries, though 
all differ, this is not a little difficult, especially 
as the babies in their despair rush wildly all 
over the place. 

At such times, often a ewe will not be 





METHOD OF FASTENING A DEAD 
LAMB'S SKIN TO A LIVE ONE 


quite sure till close to the lambs that 

leap towards her. This probably is the 

cause, although lambs look, and are, so 

innocent, that now and then one learns 

a bad habit that grows in spite of the 

ewe’s best efforts to knock it out of them. 
The shepherd has his eye on the “ young 

blackleg,” as he has on all the rest. Yet 

most puzzling are lambs to those who study 

them most. Shepherds will tell you that “a 


lamb is the queerest critter breathing. He 

is up and dancin’ this minute, and the next 

he is douted* like the snuff of a candle.” 
This will suffice to show what may, and 


too often does, happen. However, we will 
not look into the shadow that sometimes 
covers all, but with the lambs skip it and 
come to the sunshine. In the warm light 
there is sure to be lots of fun going on. But 
there are some specially grand displays daily, 
in the way of dancing, and these are, weather 
permitting, when the feed of hay comes. It 
takes place in the folds left by the ewes. 


* Put out. 


Here then the whole troop suddenly appears. 
With a rush they sweep round and round 
again, and kicking up their heels, they make 
for the other fold, where they play hide-and- 
seek about the busy mothers, driving up the 
clouds of birds that are always to be found 
at the pen, and interesting themselves in the 
starlings at their useful work on the ewes’ 
backs. Then, with a sudden change of 
mood, in twos and threes they return, like 
merry morris-dancers, advancing and retreat- 
ing, a pixy-led band, their unexpected move- 
ments droll beyond description. Then the 
face of the shepherd, so lately stiff with frost, 
lights up and—yes !— 
‘* He has eyes of youth, 
He speaks holyday, 
He smells April and May.” 


THE MOSS 


When black despair beats down my wings, 
And heavenly visions fade away— 
Lord, let me bend to common things, 
The tasks of every day. 


As, when the starlight is denied, 
And blinding blizzards round him beat, 
The Samoyad stoops, and takes for guide 
The moss beneath his feet. 


GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 



















=\T was the term we liked best, 
many of us, in those old 
undergraduate days, which 
seem sometimes so near, 
sometimes so far away; 
better almost than those 
long lounging summer days when, training 
for the eights being done, and the strain of 
so many nights’ successive racing relaxed in 
a delicious idleness, we were free (those of 
us who happily were not in the schools) to 
‘make the most of the residue of term, with 
commemoration and all its attendant joys at 
hand. Oxford looks her best perhaps, and 
certainly most thoroughly sui generis, on one 
of these still autumn days, when the grey 
tones of her time-worn college walls harmonise 
so exquisitely with the pearly skies, pierced 
by her “dreaming spires,” and with the 
brown tree boles in Addison’s Walk, by the 
winding Cherwell, or in Christ Church and 
Merton Meadows. Mortimer Collins once 
remarked that though people insisted upon 
going abroad for the picturesque, the two 
most beautiful cities to his mind were Bath 
and Oxford, the two finest rivers the Thames 
and Severn. How the place has grown 
within the last two decades! About the 
Parks, and St. Giles, and up Headington and 
Cowley ways, rows and terraces of houses, 
with detached villas by the score, have en- 
larged the borders of the ancient city far out 
upon her erstwhile somewhat dreary roads. 
The most notable feature is the increase in 
the number of the fair sex in evidence, and 
what student of litera humaniores will be so 
ungallant as to deny that this is a vast im- 
provement? Well-filled perambulators, too, 
testify to the innovation of married “ fellows,” 
and Mr. Punch’s ancient prophecy is doubt- 
less fulfilled : 


** While students chaffe, with many a laugh, 
Ye pretty nurserye maydes.”’ 





A turn round the place on a fine afternoon 
at this time of year is exhilarating enough. 
November is a month, we are accustomed 
to hear, of gloom and weeping skies, and is 
accepted by foreigners as the one of all the 
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twelve most characteristic of the national 
temperament. Let them come to Oxford. 
The High is thronged with freshmen, 
pacing as it were with pride of ownership 
that wondrous street, the grace of which not 
even the modern intrusion of macadam and 
tram rails has been able to mar; and order- 
ing of obliging tradesmen requisites (and 
superfluities) for their new and proud estate 
as “ members of this university.” They love 
the place already, and will love it always, 
notwithstanding certain disappointments and 
disillusions in the matter of self-esteem which 
probably await them. Does any one fancy 
his scholarly or athletic prowess? He comes 
now to measure his strength against three 
thousand of the pick of our British youth ; 
and many a reputation gained in a smaller 
arena will suffer diminution here. Let us 
hope the discipline will be a salutary one. 
Brimful of buoyant, happy youth are the 
parks, the racquet courts, and river; and who 
can deplore the waning of the year in such 
blithesome company? The flying football 
bounds on the spacious playing-fields, and 
Isis is thronged with boats. Diffident fresh- 
men man the tub-pairs and fours, while sten- 
torian mentors stand in the stern and urge 
them to greater stiffness of back, or that 
quickness of recovery which marks the world- 
famous Oxford stroke. ‘“ Look ahead, sir!” 
resounds in sharp, clear accents through the 
pearly haze which overhangs the river, and a 
light ship in training for the coxswainless 
fours dashes past like a flying fish. What a 
glorious patch of colour the crimson blazer 
of the “coach ” makes against the misty grey 
of the landscape as he tears ahead of us along 
the tow-path, adjuring with winged words 
his crew, first favourites for the coming con- 
test! And here, with a tiny white flag at 
her prow, and attended by a mounted coach 
in dark blue cap and jacket (no less a per- 
sonage than the President of the Oxford 
University Boat Club), comes with measured 
rhythmic stroke one of the trial eights, sixty- 
four feet long, manned by a stalwart lot of 
young fellows, the chosen of whom will give 
a good account of themselves at the end of 
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next term in that severe struggle from Putney 
to Mortlake. There are two trials, which, 
when finally made up, race together at 
Nuneham or Henley, and from the men who 
acquit themselves best in either boat the 
vacant places will be filled up in the ’Varsity 
crew. 

Returning from the river, we peep into 
some of our favourite colleges, watch the 
fallow deer feeding close up to the new 
buildings of Magdalen, or stroll through the 
Gardens of John’s, Worcester, or New. How 
still they are, and sweet ; and how admirably 
the grey buildings blend with the tender 
green of the well-kept lawns! “I should 
like to have such turf as this,” once said an 
American millionaire to a college gardener ; 
“tell me, my man, how you manage it,” and 
he fumbled significantly in his pocket, as 
though to indicate a willingness to pay for 
the required information. ‘“ Well, sir,” was 
the reply, delivered with the quaint humour 
of an old college retainer, “it’s werry simple; 
you cuts it as close as ever you can cut, an’ 
you rolls it, an’ cuts an’ rolls it for six hun- 
dred years!” 

Very lonely the great quadrangles are in 
the hush of afternoon, when athletic youth 
is at its favourite pursuits, and even the 
hard-reading man has left his Politics of Plato 
or his Nicomachzan Ethics, and gone for 
his two hours’ constitutional. No ringing 
shout or gay laugh echoes against the vener- 
able walls; no clatter of scurrying feet re* 
sounds through the empty cloisters. All is 
still—still as the tomb, but for the jackdaws 
clamouring about the towers and in the 
lofty elms, and the subdued hum of the 
streets. Here some sad reflections will 
perforce arise. How many of those are gone 
who in our time made merry in those dim 
wainscotted rooms above, where the last rays 
of daylight are flickering now on the little 
panes of the heavily mullioned windows— 
gone not merely from here, but vanished for 
ever from all earthly scenes! And those 
who remain—how different the careers of 
some of them from what we should have 
anticipated! How poorly has the brilliant 
promise in one case been fulfilled! how 
brightly has shone the unsuspected talent in 
another! Familiar faces haunt us, ghost-like, 
through the hoary courts, and voices long 
silent seem to speak again. Well, well, 
those were pleasant days, and the memory 


of them is grateful to most of us; though 
perhaps there are few who in their maturer 
years do not at times regret that they did not 
improve to greater advantage the golden 
opportunities of their youth. 

But let us mount this short flight of 
broad stone steps, and, pushing open the 
massive doors, pass behind the tall screens 
into the old dining hall, and see once more 
the mighty fire gleam and play upon the 
dark polished tables and the oaken wainscot, 
and—crossing its light with the rays of the 
setting sun which stream in through the 
western windows—illumine with ruddy glow 
the portraits of college worthies which line 
the walls up to the dusky roof. These are 
the good folk who will presently be com- 
memorated in the college grace—“ Agimus 
Tibi gratias pro fundatore nostro, czte- 
risque benefactoribus nostris,” &c. Not 
all stately nobles or Doctors Dryasdust are 
they: the eyes of more than one mellow 
portrait follow us round the hall with a 
humorous twinkle in them, suggestive of 
a capacity still to enjoy any college jest or 
merry tale which may go the round of the 
high table this night, or divert the occupants. 
of the common room over the walnuts and 
the wine. But now enters an army of 
scouts laden with snowy cloths and silver 
tankards to prepare the tables for dinner, 
before whom we retreat. Through the but- 
tery hatch as we go out we behold the 
manciple in his little den making out the 
bill of fare; the white-capped cooks move 
to and fro in an atmosphere suffused with 
ravishing odours; while below, in the vast 
cellar, the butler is doubtless drawing the- 
bright and cool October of last year, for 
which our college enjoys a particular repu- 
tation. We too would stay and dine, but 
for the melancholy fact that there would 
probably be not a soul present who would. 
know us from Adam. 

Now, as we emerge in the fast gathering. 
dusk, the chapel bell is tolling quick, and 
scholars white-robed, for it is the Feast of 
All Saints, issue from the various stairways 
and flit like ghosts across the shadowy quad. 
Dark-hued forms mingle with them, and 
the cloisters ring with a hundred echoing 
steps. Then the organ peals forth, and the 
storied windows of the chapel gleam like 
jewels as we pass under the groined arch- 
way of the tower out into the night. 
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>\DMUND HALLEY was born 

at Haggerston, in the parish 

of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 

on October 29, 1656. His 

father, who bore the same 

name as his famous son, was 

a soap-boiler in Winchester Street, London, 
and he had cenducted his business with 
such success that he accumulated an ample 
fortune. Halley seems to have received a 
sound education at St. Paul’s School, then 
under the care of Dr. Thomas Gale. His 
superiority was most conspicuous in mathe- 
matical studies, and, as a natural develop- 
ment of such tastes, we learn that by the 
time he had left school he had already made 
good progress in astronomy. At the age of 
seventeen he was entered as a commoner at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and at the age of 
nineteen, he published a treatise on the 
motion of planets round their orbits, which 
at once placed him in the foremost rank 


amongst theoretical astronomers. 
But Halley had no intention of being 


merely an astronomer with his pen. He 
longed to engage in the practical work of 
observing. He saw that the progress of 
exact astronomy must depend largely on the 
determination of the positions of the stars 
with all attainable accuracy. He accord- 
ingly determined to take up this branch of 
work, which had already been so successfully 
initiated by Tycho Brahe. Hevelius at 
Dantzig, and Flamsteed, the Astronomer 
Royal at Greenwich, were both engaged on 
such work in the northern hemisphere. He 
accordingly determined to direct his energies 
in a way that he thought would be more 
useful to science. At the age of twenty, 
without waiting to take that degree at the 
university which the authorities would have 
been so glad to confer on so promising an 
undergraduate, this ardent student of Nature 
sought his father’s permission to go to the 
southern hemisphere for the purpose of 
studying the stars which lie around the 
southern pole. His father possessed the 
necessary means, and he had likewise the 
sagacity to encourage the young astronomer. 


He was indeed most anxious to make every- 
thing as easy as possible for so hopeful a 
son. The man of business provided the 
young astronomer with an allowance of 
£300 a year, which was regarded as a very 
munificent provision in those days. He was 
also furnished with letters of recommenda- 
tion from King Charles II., as well as from 
the directors of the East India Company. 


He accordingly set sail with his instruments 


in the year 1676, in one of the East India 
Company’s ships, for the island of St. Helena, 
which he had selected as the scene of his 
labours. 

After an uneventful voyage of three 
months, the astronomer landed on St. 
Helena, with his sextant of 5} feet radius, 
and a telescope 24 feet long, and forthwith 
plunged with ardour into his investigation of 
the southern skies. He met, however, with 
one very considerable disappointment. The 
climate of this island was far from favourable 
for astronomical observation, and he only 
stayed there for a single year, having, during 
that time, and in spite of many difficulties, 
accomplished a piece of work which earned 
for him the title of “Our Southern Tycho.” 

On his return to England, he prepared a 
map which showed the result of his labours, 
and he presented it to the king, in 1677. 
Like his great predecessor, Tycho, Halley 
did not altogether disdain the arts of the 
courtier, for he endeavoured to squeeze a 
new constellation into the group around the 
southern pole which he styled “ The Royal 
Oak,” adding a description to the effect that 
the incidents of which “The Royal Oak” 
was a symbol were of sufficient importance 
to be inscribed on the surface of the 
heavens. 

There is reason to think that Charles II. 
duly appreciated the scientific renown which 
one of his subjects had achieved, and it was 
probably through the influence of the king, 
that Halley was made a Master of Arts at 
Oxford on November 18, 1678. A week or 
two later he had the honour of being elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. From this 
time forward he took a most active part in 
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the affairs of the Society, and the numerous 
papers which he read before it form a very 
valuable part of that notable series of volumes 
known as the “ Philosophical Transactions.” 
He was subsequently elected to the impor- 
tant office of secretary to the Royal Society, 
and he discharged the duties of this post 
until his appointment at Greenwich necessi- 
tated his resignation. 

Within a year of Halley’s election as a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, he was chosen 
by the Society to represent them in a discus- 
sion which had arisen with Hevelius on 
what now seems an odd question—whether 
the place of a star can be more accurately 
determined by the telescope than by the 
naked eye. 

In 1680 we find our young astronomer 
starting for a continental tour, and we, 
who sometimes complain if the Channel 
passage lasts a couple of hours, may note 
that Halley in writing to Hooke on June 15, 
1680, says: “* That having fallen in with bad 
weather we took forty hours in the journey 
from Dover to Calais.” The scientific dis- 
tinction which he had already attained was 
such that he was received in Paris with 
marked attention. A great deal of his time 
seems to have been passed in the new Paris ob- 


servatory, where Cassini the presiding genius, 
himself an astronomer of well-deserved re- 
pute, seems to have given a hearty welcome 


to his English visitor. ‘They made observa- 
tions together of the place of the splendid 
comet which was then attracting universal 
attention, and Halley found the work thus 
done of much use when he subsequently 
came to investigate the path pursued by the 
body. 

After Halley’s return to England, in 1682, 
he married a young lady named Mary Tooke, 
with whom he lived happily, till her death 
fifty-five years later. On his marriage, he 
took up his abode in Islington, where he 
erected his instruments and re-commenced 
his observations. 

It has often been the good fortune of 
astronomers to render practical services to 
humanity by their investigations, and Halley’s 
achievements in this respect deserve to be 
noted. <A few years after he had settled in 
England, he published an important paper 
on the variation of the magnetic compass, for 
so the departure of the needle from the true 
north is termed. In 1692, Halley explained 
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his theory of terrestrial magnetism, and 
begged captains of ships to take observations 
of the variations of the compass in all parts 
of the world, and to communicate them to 
the Royal Society, “in order to leave as 
complete a history as may be to those that 
are hereafter to compare altogether, and to 
complete this abstruse theory.” 

The degree in which Halley was in ad- 
vance of his contemporaries, in the study of 
terrestrial magnetism, may be judged from 
the fact that the subject was scarcely touched 
after his time till the year 1811. The in- 
terest which he felt in it was not of a merely 
theoretical kind, nor was it one which could 
be cultivated in an easy chair. Like all 
true investigators he longed to submit his 
theory to the test of experiment, and for 
that purpose Halley determined to observe 
the magnetic variation for himself. He 
procured from King William III, the com- 
mand of a vessel called the Paramour 
Pink, with which he started for the southern 
seas in 1694. This particular enterprise 
was not however successful, for, on crossing 
the line, some of his men fell sick and one of 
his lieutenants mutinied, so that he was 
obliged to return the following year with his 
mission unaccomplished. The government 
cashiered the lieutenant, and Halley having 
procured a second smaller vessel to accom- 
pany the Paramour Pink started once more 
in September 1699. He traversed the At- 
lantic to the 52nd degree of southern lati- 
tude, beyond which his further advance was 
stopped. ‘In these latitudes,” he writes to 
say, “I fell in with great islands of ice of 
so incredible height and magnitude, that I 
scarce dare write my thoughts of it.” 

On his return in 1700, Halley published 
a general chart, shewing the variation of the 
compass at the different places which he 
had visited. On these charts he set down 
lines connecting those localities at which 
the magnetic variation was identical. He 
thus set an example of the graphic represen- 
tation of large masses of complex facts, in 
such a manner as to appeal at once to the 
eye, a method of which we make many ap- 
plications in the present day. 

But probably the greatest service which 
Halley ever rendered to human knowledge 
was the share which he took in bringing 
Newton’s Principia before the world. In 
fact, as Dr. Glaisher, writing in 1888, has 
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truly remarked, “ but for Halley the Prin- 
cipia would not have existed.” 

Halley had the genius to perceive the 
tremendous importance of Newton’s re- 
searches, and he ceased not to urge upon 
the somewhat recluse man of science the 
necessity for giving his discoveries publi- 
cation. Having been authorised by the 
Royal Society to undertake the printing of 
the book at his own expense, Halley spared 
no pains in pushing forward the publica- 
tion of his illustrious friend’s great work, so 
much so that in the same year he was ina 
position to present a complete copy to King 
James II., with a proper discourse of his 
own. Halley also wrote a set of Latin 
hexameters, in praise of Newton’s genius, 
which he printed at the beginning of the 
work, The last line of this specimen of 
Halley’s poetic muse may be thus rendered, 
“Nor mortals nearer may approach the 
gods.” 

The intimate friendship, between the two 
greatest astronomers of the time, continued 
without interruption till the death of Newton. 
It has indeed been alleged that some serious 
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cause of estrangement arose between them: 
There is, however, no satisfactory ground for 
this statement, indeed it may be regarded as 
effectually disposed of by the fact that in the 
year 1727 Halley took up the defence of his 
friend, and wrote two learned papers in sup- 
port of Newton’s “System of Chronology,” 
which had been seriously attacked by a 
certain ecclesiastic. It is quite evident to 
any one who has studied these papers that 
Halley’s friendship for Newton was as ardent 
as ever. 

The generous zeal with which Halley 
adopted and defended the doctrines of New- 
ton with regard to the movements of the 
celestial bodies was presently rewarded by a 
brilliant discovery, which has more than any 
of his other researches rendered his name a 
familiar one to astronomers. Newton, 
having explained the movements of the 
planets, was naturally led to turn his atten- 
tion to comets. He perceived that their 
journeyings could be completely accounted 
for as consequences of the attraction of the 
sun, and he laid down the principles by 
which the orbit of a comet could be deter- 
mined, provided that observa- 
tions of its position were ob- 
tained at three differcnt dates. 
The importance of these prin- 
ciples was by no one more 
quickly recognised than by 
Halley, who saw at once that it 
provided the means of detect- 
ing something like order in the 
movements of these strange 
wanderers. The doctrine of 
Gravitation seemed to show 
that just as the planets revolved 
around the sun in ellipses, so 
also must the comets. The 
orbit, however, in the case of a 
comet, is so extremely elongated 
that the very small part of the 
elliptic path, within which the 
comet is both near enough and 
bright enough to be seen from 
the earth, is indistinguishable 
from a parabola. Applying 
these principles, Halley thought 
it would be instructive to study 
the movements of certain bright 
comets, concerning which reli- 
able observations could be ob- 
tained. At the expense of 
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much labour, he laid down the paths 
pursued by twenty-four of these 
bodies, which had appeared be- 
tween the years 1337 and 1698. 
Amongst them he noticed three, 
which followed tracks so closely re- 
sembling each other that he was 
led to conclude the so-called three 
comets could only have been three 
different appearances of the same 
body. ‘The first of these occurred 
in 1531, the second was seen by 
Kepler in 1607, and the third by 
Halley himself in 1682. These 
dates suggested that the observed 
phenomena might be due to the 
successive returns of one and the 
same cometafter intervals of seventy- 
five or seventy-six years. On the 
further examination of ancient re- 
cords, Halley found that a comet 
had been seen in the year 1456, 
a date, it will be observed, seventy- 
five years before 1531. Another 
had been observed seventy-six years 
earlier than 1456, viz., in 1380, and 
another seventy-five years before 
that, in 1305. 

As Halley thus found that a comet 
had been recorded on several occa- 
sions at intervals of seventy-five or seventy-six 
years, he was led to the conclusion that these 
several apparitions related to one and the 
same object, which was an obedient vassal ot 
the sun, performing an eccentric journey 
round that luminary in a period of seventy- 
five or seventy six years. To realise the 
importance of this discovery, it should be 
remembered that before Halley’s time a 
comet, if not regarded merely as a sign of 
divine displeasure, or as an omen of intend- 
ing disaster, had at least been regarded as a 
chance visitor to the solar system, arriving 
no one knew whence, and going no one 
knew whither. 

A supreme test remained to be applied 
to Halley’s theory. The question arose as 
to the date at which this comet should be 
seen again. We must observe that the ques- 
tion was complicated by the fact that the 
body, in the course of its voyage around the 
sun, was exposed to the incessant disturbing 
action produced by the attraction of the 
several planets. No means then existed 
of calculating with precision the effect of the 
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disturbance a comet might experience from 
the action of the different planets, but Halley 
exhibited his usual astronomical sagacity in 
deciding that Jupiter would retard the return 
of the comet to some extent. Had it not 
been for this disturbance the comet would 
apparently have been due in 1757 or early 
in 1758. But the attraction of the great 
planet would cause delay, so that Halley 
assigned, for the date of its re-appearance, 
either the end of 1758 or the beginning of 
1759. Halley knew that he could not him- 
self live to witness the fulfilment of his pre- 
diction, but he says: “If it should return, 
according to our predictions, about the year 
1758, impartial posterity will not refuse to 
acknowledge that this was first discovered by 
an Englishman.” This was indeed a remark- 
able prediction of an event to occur fifty- 
three years after it had been uttered. The 
way in which it was fulfilled forms one of 
the most striking episodes in the history of 
astronomy. The comet was first seen on 
Christmas Day, 1758, and passed through its 
nearest point to the sun on March 13, 1759- 
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Halley had then been lying in his grave for 
seventeen years, yet the verification of his 
prophecy reflects a glory on his name, which 
will cause it to live for ever in the annals of 
astronomy. The comet paid a subsequent 
visit in 1835, and its next appearance is due 
about 1910. 

Halley next entered upon a labour which, 
if less striking to the imagination than his 
discoveries with regard to comets, is still of 
inestimable value in astronomy. He under- 
took a series of investigations with the object 
of improving our knowledge of the move- 
ments of the planets. This task was practi- 
cally finished in 1719, though the results of 
it were not published until after his death in 
1749. In the course of it he was led to in- 
vestigate closely the motion of Venus, and 
thus he came to recognise for the first time 
the peculiar importance which attaches to 
the phenomenon of the transit of this planet 
across the sun. Halley saw that the transit, 
which was to take place in the year 1761, 
would afford a favourable opportunity for 
determining the distance of the sun, and 
thus learning the scale of the solar system. 
He predicted the circumstances of the phe- 
nomenon with an astonishing degree of 
accuracy, considering his means of informa- 


tion, and it is unquestionably to the exer- 
tions of Halley in urging the importance of 
the matter upon astronomers that we owe 
the unexampled degree of interest taken in 
the event, and the energy which scientific 


men exhibited in observing it. The illus- 
trious astronomer had no hope of being him- 
self a witness of the event, for it could not 
happen till many years after his death. This 
did not, however, diminish his anxiety to 
impress upon those, who would then be 
alive, the importance of the occurrence, nor 
did it lead him to neglect anything which 
might contribute to the success of the obser- 
vations. As we now know, Halley rather 
over-estimated the value of the transit of 
Venus, as a means of determining the solar 
distance. The fact is that the circumstances 
are such that the observation of the time of 
contact between the edge of the planet and 
the edge of the sun cannot be made with 
the accuracy which he had expected. 

In 1691, Halley became a candidate for 
the Savilian Professorship of Astronomy at 
Oxford. He was not, however, successful, 
for his candidature was opposed by Flam- 
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steed, the Astronomer Royal of the time, 
and another was appointed. Halley received, 
however, some consolation for this disap- 
pointment by the fact that, in 1696, owing 
to Newton’s friendly influence, he was ap- 
pointed deputy Controller of the Mint at 
Chester, an office which he did not retain for 
long, inasmuch as in two years it was abol- 
ished. At last, in 1703, Halley received what 
he had before vainly sought, and he was ap- 
pointed to the Savilian Chair of Geometry at 
Oxford. 

His observations of the eclipse of the sun, 
which occurred in 1715, added greatly to 
Halley’s reputation. This phenomenon ex- 
cited special attention, inasmuch as it was 
the first total eclipse of the sun, which had 
been visible in London, since the year 1140. 
Halley undertook the necessary calculations, 
and predicted the various circumstances with 
a far higher degree of precision than the 
official announcement. He himself observed 
the phenomenon from the Royal Society’s 
rooms, and he minutely describes the outer 
atmosphere of the sun, now known as the 
corona, without, however, offering an opinion 
as to whether it was a solar or a lunar ap- 
pendage. 

At last Halley was called to the dignified 
office which he of all men was most com- 
petent to fill, On February 9, 1720, he was 
appointed Astronomer Royal in succession 
to Flamsteed. Greenwich Observatory wore 
a very different appearance in those days from 
that which the modern visitor, who is fortu- 
nate enough to gain admission, may now 
behold. Not only did Halley find it bereft 
of instruments—these had been Flamsteed’s 
private property—we learn besides that he 
had no assistants, and was obliged to transact 
the whole business of the establishment 
singlehanded. 

In 1721, however, he obtained a grant of 
4500 from the Board of Ordnance, and 
accordingly a transit instrument was erected 
in the same year. Some time afterwards he 
procured an eight foot quadrant, and with 
these instruments, at the age of sixty-four, he 
commenced a series of observations on the 
moon. He intended, if his life was spared, to 
continue his observations for a period of eigh- 
teen years, this being, as astronomers know, 
a very important cycle in connection with 
lunar movements. The special object of this 
vast undertaking was to improve the theory of 
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the moon’s motion, so that it might serve 
more accurately to determine longitudes at 
sea. This self-imposed task Halley lived to 
carry to a successful termination, and the 
tables deduced from his observations, and 
published after his death, were adopted 
almost universally by all astronomers, the 
French being the only exception. 
Throughout his life Halley had been singu- 
larly free from illness of every kind, but in 
1737 he had a stroke of paralysis. Notwith- 
standing this, however, he worked diligently 
at his telescope till 1739, after which his 
health began rapidly to give way. He died 
on January 14, 1742, in the eighty-sixth year 
of his age, retaining his mental faculties till 
the end. Halley was buried in the cemetery 
of the church of Lee in Kent, in the same 
grave as his wife, who had died five years 
previously. We are informed by Admiral 
Smyth that Pond, a later Astronomer Royal, 
was afterwards laid in the same tomb. 
Halley’s disposition seems to have been 
generous and candid, and wholly free from 
anything like jealousy or rancour. In person 
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he was rather above the middle height, and 
slight in build ; his complexion was fair, and 
he is said to have always spoken, as well as 
acted, with uncommon sprightliness. In the 
éloge pronounced upon him at the Paris Aca- 
démie des Sciences, of which Halley had been 
made a member in 1779, it was said, “ he 
possessed all the qualifications which were 
necessary to please princes who were desirous 
of instruction, with a great extent of know- 
ledge and a constant presence of mind ; his 
answers were ready, and at the same time 
pertinent, judicious, polite and sincere.” 

Thus we find that Peter the Great was one 
of his most ardent admirers. He consulted 
the Astronomer on matters connected with 
ship-building,and invited him to his own table. 
But Halley possessed nobler qualifications 
than the capacity of pleasing princes. He 
was able to excite and to retain the love and 
admiration of his equals. This was due to 
the warmth of his attachments, the unselfish- 
ness of his devotion to his friends, and to a 
vein of gaiety and good humour which per- 
vaded all his conversation. 


IN PATMOS 


By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


First Sunday 


Read Ezekiel xxvii. and Acts xix. 


>\T. JOHN slips, in character- 

¥] istic silence, out of the Book 
of Acts; and the informa- 
tion which we obtain of his 
subsequent life is scanty in 
the extreme. 

In one of St. Paul’s epistles he is men- 
tioned ; and we are happy from this notice 
to learn that the two great teachers of 
Christianity met at least once face to face. 
Paul calls John one of the pillars of the 
Church, the others at that time being St. 
Peter and St. James. This was when the 
headquarters of Christianity were still at 
Jerusalem. 

In Jerusalem St. John is believed to have 


remained till the death of the Virgin Mary, 
loyally and lovingly fulfilling the charge 
which the Saviour had imposed on him with 
His dying breath. When released from this 
duty by her decease, he no doubt went forth, 
like the other apostles, to evangelize the 
world ; but in what direction he turned his 
steps we have no information. For a con- 
siderable number of years his life is an 
absolute blank. 

There is, in one of the writings of St. 
Augustine, some shadow of a statement that 
he went to the Parthians ; but it appears to 
be founded only on the mistranslation of 
a word in one of St. John’s own writings. 
There is also a tradition of his being in 
Rome ; and two well-known traditions are 
connected with this supposed residence in 
the eternal city. It is told that, during one 
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of the persecutions, he was cast into a caul- 
dron of boiling oil, but came out unharmed ; 
and it is also affirmed that he was given to 
drink a poisoned cup, but, when he drank it, 
no ill effect ensued, because the poison had 
taken itself away in the shape of a serpent. 
In medizval art this scene is frequently re- 
presented, St. John appearing as a beautiful 
youth with a cup in his hand, out of which 
a serpent is escaping. But legends of this 
sort carry on their face their own refuta- 
tion. 

Putting such traditions aside, we have 
satisfactory information that he appeared in 
Asia Minor. This is the statement of 
Irenzeus, who must have known the fact 
perfectly well, because he was a disciple of 
Polycarp, the martyr bishop of Hierapolis, 
and Polycarp was a disciple of John. 

The latter part of St. John’s life was spent 
in this region ; and the city with which the 
unanimous tradition of early times associates 
him is Ephesus. 

This city was situated on the A¢gean 
coast, and it was one of the great cen- 
tres of human life in that age; for 
Christianity, at its inception, had a pre- 
dilection for large cities, whence its in- 
fluence might radiate into the regions with 
which they were connected. Ephesus con- 
tained a great population and was a place 
of enormous wealth and activity. St. John 
may have been inspired by the aspect of 
its busy quays and streets when he thus 
described the traffic of the mystic Baby- 
lon: “ The merchandise of gold, and silver, 
and precious stones, and of pearls, and fine 
linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and 
thyine wood, and all manner vessels of ivory, 
and all manner vessels of most precious 
wood, and of brass and iron and marble, 
and cinnamon, and odours, and ointment, 
and frankincense, and wine, and oil, and 
fine flour and wheat, and beasts, and sheep, 
and horses, and chariots, and slaves and 
souls of men.” The last awful words sug- 
gest—what was the fact—that it was an 
extremely wicked city. Shakspeare’s ac- 
count of an imaginary Ephesus, in the 
beginning of the Comedy of Errors, is too 
true a description of the real ancient 
Ephesus : 


They say this town is full of cozenage, 
As, nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 
Dark-working sorcerers that change the mind, 
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Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 
Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many such-like liberties of sin. 


Being connected by both land and sea with 
Syria and the countries beyond, it swarmed 
with those professors of black arts whom 
the East in that age poured in multitudes 
into the great cities of the West ; and these 
preyed on the strangers from every shore who 
entered the harbour. The centre, however, 
of degradation was the temple of Diana. 
This was reckoned one of the seven wonders 
of the world ; it was larger than any known 
structure of the kind; it had one hundred 
and twenty-seven pillars, each of which was 
the gift of a king; it contained master- 
pieces in both sculpture and painting of the 
greatest artists of antiquity, such as Phidias 
and Apelles ; its worship was maintained 
by innumerable priests and priestesses ; and 
its votaries could boast that Asia and the 
whole world worshipped its divinity. 

Obviously this was a place where the 
Gospel was urgently needed ; and, before it 
was visited by St. John, the work of its 
evangelization had been vigorously begun. 
It had been the chief centre of the third 
missionary journey of the apostle Paul, who 
had devoted to it three whole years. At the 
end of that time he was violently driven 
forth ; but his work remained ; and St. John, 
when he arrived, entered on the heritage left 
by his predecessor. 

There is good reason to believe that St. 
Paul had not only established Christianity in 
Ephesus, but planted churches in the regions 
round about. Behind Ephesus, in the valleys 
of the Hermus, Cayster, and Mzander, there 
lay a number of important cities, such as 
Smyrna, Pergamos and Thyatira, Sardis, 
Philadelphia and Laodicea; and to these the 
Christian movement, if active in Ephesus, 
could hardly fail to penetrate. It had pene- 
trated to them ; and, when St. John reached 
Ephesus, he not only found the foundations 
laid in that city on which he might build, 
but a sphere of influence open to him in the 
surrounding places. This he would no 
doubt extend and develop, and we find him, 
in the opening chapters of the Book of 
Revelation, exercising a pastoral oversight 
not only over Ephesus, but also over the 
neighbouring towns, evidently with a minute 
and sympathetic knowledge of the circum- 
stances of every one of them. 


ST. JOHN IN PATMOS 


Second Sunday 


Read Jeremiah i. and Revelation i. 


THERE is only one incident of the latter half 
of St. John’s life of which we have a complete 
account ; and we owe the vivid picture to 
his own hand. It is an account of his call 
to be a Christian writer. A speaker for 
Christ he had long been; but his writing 
was far to exceed in importance his speaking ; 
and he received a special call to it. 

The circumstances are very fully given, and 
they are worthy of attention. 

He was “in the isle called Patmos.” 
This is an island at no great distance from 
Ephesus, one of the group called the 
Sporades, scattered at this part of the coast 
over the surface of the Agean. It is only a 
few miles in length, and is rocky and rugged 
in configuration ; but travellers speak with 
enthusiasm of its beauty, when it is seen in 
a favourable light where it sleeps upon the 
lovely sea. It has a few hundred inhabi- 
tants, but it is a lonely spot. 

St. John says that he was on this island 
“for the Word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus Christ ;” which may only mean that 
he was providentially led there to receive by 
inspiration the Word of God and the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ ; but more probably 
the generally accepted interpretation is 
correct, that he was banished to this place 
for preaching God’s Word and because of 
his loyalty to Christ ; because in the same 
breath he declares himself to be brother and 
companion in tribulation to those who are 
persecuted. Lonely islands were in that 
age favourite places of banishment; and 
Patmos may well have been used for this 
purpose by the authorities of Ephesus. 
What they intended, however, for evil, 
turned out, through the overruling providence 
of God, to be for infinite good. Possibly in 
Ephesus St. John had been working so hard 
that he had little time to think and no time 
to write ; but, when banished to this solitude, 
he found ample leisure. So it was when 
Milton’s public life was violently ended by 
the death of Cromwell, and his outward 
activity limited by his blindness, that he 
mused the greatest epic of the world ; and it 
is indirectly to those who kept Bunyan for 
twelve years in Bedford jail that we owe the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Prison literature has 
greatly enriched mankind, and at the head 
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of all such products we must place the Book 
of Revelation. 

Such was the place where the call came. 
The time was “ the Lord’s day.” Thisis the 
only passage in Scripture where this now well- 
known name occurs ; but, when we compare 
it with such a phrase as “the Lord’s 
supper,” and when we read how the Christians 
came together for worship on the first day 
of the week, or on the same day laid by in 
store their gifts for poor saints, there can be 
no mistake to what it refers. The day of 
the week on which the Lord rose from the 
dead was already esteemed a sacred day by 
Christians, and in the mind of Christian Jews, 
like St. John, the sacredness of the Sabbath 
had in all probability been transferred to it. 

How St. John was employed on such a 
day we can without difficulty guess. He was 
praying no doubt. He might be reading the 
Word of God. We may even make a shrewd 
guess at the portion of Scripture he was 
studying; for the Book of Revelation is 
steeped in the spirit and imagery of the 
Book of Daniel. It exhibits many traces 
also of another book, not in the canon of 
Scripture—the apocryphal Book of Enoch— 
and this also the apostle may have had on 


the island with him. He was thinking with 
love and intense concern of the churches 
under his charge, from access to which he 
was for the time debarred ; as other exiles— 


Knox for example, when in Geneva, or 
Rutherford, when banished from Anworth— 
have passionately longed for their congrega- 
tions. He was thinking, too, of “ the heavy 
and the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world ;” for, whether his banishment took 
place, as is differently reported, in the reign 
of Nero or in that of Domitian, it was an 
evil time, when the ravening wolves of per- 
secution had been let loose and threatened 
to annihilate Christ’s little flock. 

Such was St. John’s situation on the 
Lord’s day on the lonely isle of Patmos, when 
his absorption deepened into the prophetic 
trance, or, as he puts it, he was“ in the 
Spirit ;” and then he was made acquainted 
with his new divine vocation. 


Third Sunday 
Read Isaiah vi. and Revelation v. 


THE divine call was addressed first to the: ear 
and then to the eye. 

















First, he heard behind him ‘a great voice, 
as of a trumpet.” This expressed the desire 
of Him from whom the voice came to speak 
through means of the apostle: He had a 
message which He wished to ring like a 
trumpet round the world. This was further 
indicated by what the voice proceeded to 
say: “I am Alpha and Omega.” These 
are the first and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet ; therefore they are the beginning 
and ending of all that can be written in the 
Greek language. And so is Christ Himself 
the sum and substance of all which His 
messengers have to deliver to the world: 
with Him they have to begin, and with Him 
they have to end. But there could be no 
mistake in the interpretation of the symbol, 
because the voice proceeded to instruct St. 
John that he was to write a book, the con- 
tents of which would be divinely communi- 
cated to him, and he was ordered to send 
it to the churches of the province of Asia, 
which were under his superintendence. 

So far the revelation addressed itself to the 
ear; but a much greater impression was pro- 
duced through the avenue of the inner eye, 
to which there was presented nothing less 
than a vision of the glorified Head of the 
Church. 

Turning round to see, as he expresses it, 
the voice which talked with him, he saw One 
like unto the Son of man in the midst of 
seven golden candlesticks, or rather lamp- 
stands. These candlesticks were explained 
to him as symbols of the seven churches of 
the province of Asia; and the symbolism 
was appropriate, for were not these churches 
lights shining in dark places by holding forth 
the illumination of divine truth? But, in 
order to serve this purpose, they required to 
be trimmed and supplied with oil; and this 
was why He whom St. John saw was standing 
or walking in the midst of them. He was 
watching and passing from one to another to 
see that their light did not go out. 

Such was His work; but St. John pro- 
ceeds in sublime terms to describe His aspect. 

He was “clothed with a garment down to 
the feet, and girt about the breast with a 
golden girdle.” The word employed for 
“garment” is the name for a priestly robe, 
so that it was in the character of priest that 
this superhuman Figure presented Himself. 
Perhaps it is to the priestly character also 
that the next two traits apply. “‘ His head 
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and His hairs were white like wool, as white 
as snow.” This has been supposed to indicate 
venerable age, but it is more likely that it is 
a symbol of priestly purity. And the other 
trait— His eyes were as a flame of fire ”— 
denotes the keenness with which He seeks 
for purity in others. 

Two other traits appear to bring out rather 
His kingly character—the one, that “ His 
feet were like fine brass,” and the other, 
that “‘ He had in His right hand seven stars.” 
Feet of brass should be symbols of solid 
and irresistible strength, whether used for 
bearing weight imposed from above or for 
treading down opposition. There is no 
burden which the friends of Christ can lay 
upon Him which He is not able to sustain ; 
and, on the other hand, there is no force 
which His enemies can bring against Him 
which He is not able to trample under foot. 
Woe to the opponent who feels on his neck 
the weight of the feet which are of fine 
brass! In what form the seven stars appeared 
in the right hand of this Figure we can only 
conjecture. Some have supposed them to 
have been set like precious stones in a ring 
worn on His finger or in a bracelet on His 
wrist, but this is perhaps too precise. These 
stars are afterwards described as the angels 
of the seven churches, by which we are to 
understand the authorities presiding over 
them. These “angels” had the churches in 
their hands, but they themselves were held 
in the right hand of Christ, as the authorities 
of all churches must ever be if they are to 
have any true success. 

The two traits that have still to be men- 
tioned may, perhaps, be said to set forth the 
prophetic character of Him who is here 
described. His voice was “as the sound of 
many waters.” As there is no sound so 
mystic and subduing as the manifold voice 
of ocean, and as this voice murmurs upon 
every shore and envelops the world, so is 
the prophetic word of Christ intended to 
reach all men, and, when it comes with the 
power of the Spirit, it is irresistible. ‘ Out 
of His mouth went a sharp two-edged sword ” 
—this is the other prophetic trait. Perhaps 
it ought rather to be regarded as kingly, for 
the sword intended is that of the Judge, who 
will separate men at the last and recompense 
them.according to their deeds. But it also 
inevitably-recalls the Word of God, which is 
“quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
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two-edged sword.” The two meanings are 
not far apart, for Christ said Himself in 
regard to every one who heard Him: “ The 
word that I have spoken, the same shall 
judge him at the last day.” 

The final trait of the description is, “‘ His 
countenance was as the sun shineth in his 
strength.” Perhaps it ought rather to be 
‘“‘ His aspect.” It was not the face alone of 
this wonderful Figure, but His whole person, 
that emitted a dazzling light : He stood in a 
circle of glory; and this was as intense as 
the midday sun. 


Fourth Sunday 


Read Malachi iv. and Revelation xxii. 


In some features of this description—espe- 
cially the two-edged sword proceeding out 
of the mouth—we recognise the peculiarity 
of the Hebrew imagination, to which the 
harmony of one part of a picture with 
another was not a necessity, as it was to the 
mind of the Greek. Thoroughly to enjoy 
St. John’s description, we should have to 
translate some portions of his imagery into 
their Greek equivalents, so as to render the 
whole harmonious as a single visual per- 
ception. But there is no doubt that this is 
one of the most impressive visions which the 
Word of God contains. 

What surprises us is the discrepancy 
between it and the Christ of St. John’s 
memory. One would have expected that if, 
in vision, he saw his beloved Master again, 
the form would have been a glorified repro- 
duction of the figure with which he had been 
so familiar in the days of Christ’s flesh. We 
dare not, however, regard what he saw in 
Patmos merely as an image projected from 
his own imagination ; on the contrary, it was 
a figure cast on the internal mirror from the 
outside; and the reason why it was so 
different from the Jesus of St. John’s 
memory, may have been because the Apostle 
required an entirely new conception of his 
Master, answering to the distance to which 
He had removed and the state of glory into 
which He had entered. This may have been 
necessary to impress the mind of St. John 
with the proper sense of His greatness. 

At all events, the impression which the 
vision did produce was profound. As St. 
Paul, when the Lord Jesus appeared to him 
in glory on the way to Damascus, fell to the 


ground and was struck blind for a season, 
so St. John, when this vision flashed upon 
him, fell down like a dead man. 

But the divine Figure at whose feet he 
had fallen, bending over. him, touched him 
with His hand. This was the hand that 
held the seven stars, yet it could give a light 
and comforting touch; for, glorious and 
terrible as is the exalted One, yet is He that 
gentle Jesus who blessed the children and 
was the Friend of sinners. He proceeded 
to rally His prostrate servant with comfort- 
able words; and then He instructed him 
that this vision was a divine preparation for 
the disclosure of the mystery which was still 
hidden, but which the book to be penned 
by him was to reveal to the world. 

In many respects this experience of St. 
John bears a striking resemblance to the 
visions by which the prophetic career of Old 
Testament prophets, like Isaiah, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, was inaugurated. The pecu- 
liarity in his case, as has been already noted, 
is that the scene did not take place at the 
commencement of his career as a man of 
God, but in the middle of it, at the time 
when he was about to enter upon the work 
of a writer. 

This casts an interesting light on the 
writings of St. John. As far as we are 
informed, the literary activity of no other 
New Testament writer was inaugurated with 
any such ceremony and solemnity; indeed, 
many of the New Testament writings rather 
produce the impression that their authors 
were unconscious of the extraordinary place 
to which the productions of their pens were 
destined. But in St. John this came to 
complete consciousness, and he knew, when 
he put pen to paper, that he was doing a 
momentous work for both God and man. 

There is, however, a more general lesson ; 
and it is one specially adapted to our own 
times. The prevalence of writing is one of 
the characteristics of the present age, and the 
printed page is every day becoming a greater 
influence in shaping the thoughts and the 
conduct of mankind. Through it, the voice 
of Christ can be made to sound like a trumpet 
or, like the voice of many waters, to murmur 
round the globe. Writing, therefore, no less 
than preaching, may be a service done to 
Christ, and it ought to be carried on with 
the same purity of motive and the same 
devotion. Nor ought the sense of responsi- 
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bility to be confined to religious writing. 
For good or evil, no influence goes deeper 
than that of written words, whether they 
appear in letter, journal, book, or any other 
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form ; and, as in every activity of life it is 
the duty of a Christian man to aim at the 
glory of God, so in this one also ought Jesus 
Christ to be the Alpha and the Omega. 





SOME HISTORIC PICTURES AT HATFIELD 


By THOMAS SULMAN 


FIRST PAPER 


LWAYS and everywhere a good pic- 
ture is welcome: on the crowded 
walls of an art gallery ; in its season 
of adversity under the hammer at 


Christie’s ; but it is fairest of all when it 
hangs where it has hung for centuries, on the 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. THE ERMINE PORTRAIT BY N. HILLIATD 


walls of some historic mansion, in which the 
parquetry floors are still trodden by the de- 
scendants of the courtly dead who look down 
from the panelled wainscot. Let there lie 
around the gracious signs of daily domesticity ; 
a modern book or two, fresh flowers, an open 
piano, and Tudor and 
Stuart knight and dame 
smile down upon us with 
an air of stately benignity 
and a charm elsewhere un- 
equalled. Hatfield House 
takes us back at a bound to 
the “ spacious times of great 
Elizabeth.” All the Tudors 
favoured the spot. Henry 
VIII. often came to hunt 
under the umbrageous oaks 
and in the leafy glades of 
its chase; entertained at 
the ancient palace of the 
Bishops of Ely, part of which 
still stands. Here poor 
Edward VI. painfully learned 
his French grammar. Mary 
Tudor came and went not 
unfrequently, Here Eliza- 
beth when princess fretted 
behind gilded prison bars. 
Nay! they even show her 
cradle. Here Bishop Par- 
ker preached to her, a child 
_, of seven. years. The trunk 
of ‘the tree still stands— 
dead, alas! some forty years 
since—sitting under which, 
on November 19, 1558, she 
heard of her sister Mary’s 
death and of her own acces- 
sion. Later on here also 
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she visited her faithful Lord 
Treasurer, William Cecil. In 
every room at Hatfield we 
find traces of her strenuous 
presence. 

To-day we are to speak 
mainly of pictures ; but there 
is something so exquisite in 
the first sight of Hatfield 
House that we linger a mo- 
ment in the outside pre- 
cincts. The gateway opposite 
the Great Northern station 
is modern. A winding road 
through myrtles, hollies and 
yews hides the house from 
view. We turn a sharp cor- 
ner, and there in soft rosy 
and purple bloom stands the 
ancient mansion. It is no 
castle, only a mansion of red 
brick and Caen stone ; but a 
red so mellowed and blended 
into tones of violet and peach, 
with the blue of the sky shin- 
ing like turquoise in the irre- 
gular casements ; embraced 
about the knees by ivy-bound 
terraces ; relieved on a dark 
velvet background of neigh- 
bouring oaks; so that the 
whole forms an indelible har- 
monious picture never to be 
forgotten. The house occu- 
pies a hollow square of three 
sides, 238 feet from north to south and 135 
from east to west. It is, however, less large 
and splendid than Robert Cecil intended, 
when he designed it “with twenty gables, 
twenty lions and twenty vanes.” 

We enter by the long gallery, with its 
retwork ceiling and six large bay windows. 
Its huge Jacobean chimney-pieces, suits of 
armour, Italian furniture, tapestries and 
bric-a-brac tempt us to loiter, but the pic- 
tures await us, and turning to the left we 
enter the great marble hall. At first sight 
it seems severely sombre, gloriously panelled 
as it is with black oak, paved with black and 
white marble, hung above with Flemish 
tapestries, on high a painted ceiling, old 
flags hanging from a minstrel’s gallery, and 
last of all the memorable pictures we have 
made the pilgrimage to see. 

Let us take Elizabeth first. Here on one 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. BY CORNELIUS VON VROOM 


wall hang three paintings, each of them a 
truly historic document. Each has hung 
here since the day she sat for it, and each 
is a masterpiece by a different contemporary 
artist. 

It is shallow and inept to attribute the 
numerous and bizarre portraits of Elizabeth 
to vulgar feminine vanity. Portraiture for 
her was a function of State policy—another 
form of bodily presence. If tradition be 
true she had very distinct ideas of what 
portraiture should be. If she tuned her 
bishops, she also taught her painters. 

No. 50 is by Nicholas Hilliard, painted in 
1585, a panel, small life-size to the waist. 
She is dressed in black satin, with grey 
watered marks, and diapered with golden 
rosettes. She wears a parure of large round 
and pear-shaped pearls. On the third finger 
of the right hand she has a curious diamond 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. BY F. ZUCCHERO 


ring. Her hair is light yellow, her com- 
plexion pale, eyes dark grey, features without 
shades. On her left wrist is a live ermine 
with golden gorget. Her right hand holds 
a sprig of mistletoe. In front is a large two- 
handed gilt sword hilt. A portrait highly im- 
pressive and of the greatest historical value. 
Hilliard was “limner, jeweller, and gold- 
smith” to Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards 
to James I. Born at Exeter in 1547, self 
taught, but copying the Germans. “ Holbein’s 
manner of limning,” he says, “I have ever 
imitated, and hold it for the best.” Elizabeth 
sat tohim often. He painted a large view of 
the Spanish Armada for her. In this picture 
it is amusing to see the craftsman’s naive de- 
light in inventing the elaborate jewellery of her 
necklaces and stomacher. Hilliard was the 
master of Isaac Oliver, “inferior to none in 
Christendom for the countenance in small.” 
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In the next portrait, No. 
51, she masks as Diana. It 
is life size to the knees. 
Leaning forward she holds a 
hound in leash with her right 
hand, and with her left a bow. 
She.is robed in pale pink, over 

’ her shoulder is thrown a skin 
of some wild animal, a floating 
brown gauze veil is fastened 
to her hair with a silver cres- 
cent and pearls. It is in the 
Italian style of Primaticcio, 
but is by Cornelis von Vroom. 
He was born in 1566 at 
Haarlem, but early became a 
wanderer. Now at Venice, 
and anon at Milan, Genoa, 
and Paris; shipwrecked in 
Portugal ; was rich and poor ; 
designed good tapestries ; 
came to England and painted 
our Tudor nobles, as did Sir 
Antonio More. You ask, 
Why Diana? Was it a court 
masque? One remembers 
the goddess was irresistible, 
but a virgin. 

The third portrait, No. 52, 

is earlier in date, but more im- 

portant than the two others. 

It is “the rainbow portrait,” 

by Frederic Zucchero, an 

allegorical, but truly historical, 

creation. It has often been 
engraved and copied. It is painted on can- 
vas, 50” x 29”, life size to the knees. 

The face is youthful and gracious. She 
wears a jewelled hat and aigrette, with hair 
in long tresses. The dress is elaborately 
powdered with red and white flowers. On 
her left sleeve is a large green knotted serpent, 
with a ruby in his mouth. 

Her mantle is of silk, painted all over 
with eyes and ears, symbols of the omniscience 
of royalty. In her right hand she grasps a 
rainbow, over which runs the motto, * Non 
sine sole iris.” It is open to construe this 
as a pious ascription on the monarch’s part 
of all her power to God’s promises; or it 
may be the gross flattery of the painter, 
who calls the queen the sun. Elizabeth was 
always attracted by these Latin mottoes. 
Notice her huge earrings and immense oval 
stiffened ruff. Melville said she had, and 
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HENRY VII, OF ENGLAND 


wore, dresses in the style of every country. 
Zucchero painted her as a Persian. 

He was an Italian of genius. Like Von 
Vroom he travelled much. He had a fiery 
temper. Once, while painting in the Vatican, 
he quarrelled with the Pope’s officers, and 
exhibited over the gates of St. Luke’s church 
their portraits, giving them all asses’ ears. 
After this revenge he fled to England, where 
he painted both Elizabeth and Mary Stuart. 
Pope Gregory XIII. coaxed him back to 
Rome ; but he visited every court in Europe, 
and died at Ancona in 1616. 

Standing before these three pictures we 
recall the high but just encomium of Dr. 
Brewer: “In the end the queen invariably 
rose above the woman, as in Mary she 
invariably sank below it. No melancholy, 
no plea of indisposition, no infirmities of 
advancing age were sufficient to withcraw 
her from the burdens of royalty ; or tempt 
her to sacrifice them to personal ease or 
convenience. To the last she sat at the 
Council Table, to the last she was ready to 
receive every foreign ambassador who visited 
these shores, to the last she maintained 
the dignity, the splendour and the majesty of 
royalty; strong in the loftimess- of her reso- 
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lution, victorious over weakness and infirmity, 
a queen to the end.” Professor Beesly re- 
minds us how her great rival, Henry IV. of 
France, said of her, “She was my other 
self ;” and Cromwell, “ Queen Elizabeth of 
famous memory, we need not be ashamed to 
call her so!” P 

It is dramatically right that her unhappy 
protagonist, Mary of Scots, should gaze in 
tragic silence from the opposite wall. 

No. 22 is a whole-length standing figure 
turned slightly to the left. She is in black, 
with a transparent white lawn cap and thin 
veil falling to her feet. She has yellow brown 
eyes and careworn features. Her beauty is 
inscrutable. Vidocq said hers was the most 
criminal type of face he had ever seen! The 
picture is by Hilliard—it bears the following 
legend, the spelling of which is perplexing : 

MARIA 
Pissima Regina 
Franciz doloria 

Anno etatis regniq: 
36 
Anglici captivit : 
10 
S..i6s 8 


1578. 
This is one of the portraits of which Mary wrote: 
‘IL ya de mes amis qui demandent de mes peintures.” 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH" OP YORK 
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HENRY I'l. OF FRANCE. AFTER POURBUS 


The two next pictures are mainly 
of antiquarian interest, Henry VII. 
of England (1485-1509); and his 
queen, the “ fair white rose ”—Eliza- 
beth of York (1465-1509). Bringing 
peace to a troubled realm, she drank 
the full cup of sorrow to the dregs. 
Thinking of her relations slain in war 
or murdered, of her poverty in youth, 
of the neglect and aversion of her 
Lancastrian husband, of her pre- 
mature death—she died on her birth- 
day in giving birth to her child Cathe- 
rine—we regard her, gentle features 
not unpitifully. Her. noble effigy by 
Torregiano in Westminster Abbey 
confirms the report of her beauty. 

Let whoever is skilled in physiog- 
nomy look well at this next portrait. 
It bears the stamp of intense reality. 
Henry III., King of France (1574— 
1589), by or after Pourbus. The 
cruel eyes, the weak chin, the deathly 
pallor reveal the son of Henry II. and 
Catherine de Medici. He succeeded 























on the throne of France his brother 
Charles IX. The time is one of plot and 
counter-plot, sickening to unravel. With 
the Guises and the Queen mother it 
was ambush and the dagger. The king 
sulked at Blois, and there planned and 
carried out the assassinations of the Duke 
Henry of Guise and of his brother the 
Cardinal of Guise. When they fell across 
his threshold Henry cried exultingly to 
his mother, “ Now am I only King of 
France!” He was stabbed himself at St. 
Cloud the next year by the monk Jacques 
Clément. 

No. 58. Again an inscrutable counte- 
nance. Who would recognise in this kindly 
mystic the murderer of the great HenryIV. 
—Frangois Ravaillac? Born in Angou- 
léme, a lawyer’s clerk, a solicitor and a 
schoolmaster, doubtless a visionary, he re- 
moved the master-mind of Europe. Track- 
ing the carriage-of the king, he stabbed 
him in the Rue Ferroniére at Paris. Society 
could only avenge its loss by tortures that 
are indescribable for their cruelty. 
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By THE Rev. J. CAVE-BROWNE, M.A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALEXANDER ANSTED 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


EAVING the account of the chapel 
and the great hall, now the library, 
for a later page, we pass on to 
notice one other tower, lying at the 

north-east angle of the chapel, connected 
with the name of Cranmer (1533-1556). 
Of its history and the circumstances under 
which it was built there is apparently no 
record. It is only known as “Cranmer’s 
Tower.” The lower room, which opens into 
the chapel, and is now used as a vestry, is 
said to have been “‘ Cranmer’s parlour,” while 
the one above, also opening by the most 
eastern of Boniface’s lancet windows into 
the chapel, and now utilised as the organ 
chamber, is supposed to have been his bed- 
room. The single incident of interest 
attaching to the lower of these rooms is 
connected with the chapel, and will be duly 
noted. 

While Laud’s addition to Chichele’s 
“Water Tower” confronts the visitor at 
Lambeth Palace as he passes under the great 
gateway into the outer court-yard, a still 
more imposing building attracts his attention 
on his right hand. This is the historic 
“Great Hall” or “ Banqueting Chamber,” 
now more commonly known, from its zealous 
restorer, as “‘ Juxon’s Hall,” and used as the 
library. The famed antiquary, Dr. Ducarel, 
who first wrote the history of the palace, 
thinks that it probably formed part of the 
expiatory work of Archbishop Boniface. If 
sO, its foundation was probably due to 
Stephen Langton. In 1321, in a “Compo- 
tus Ballivorum ” of Archbishop Reynolds, it 
is called “* Aula Magna,” the Great Hall, and 
bears traces of having shared in the general 
work of improvement under Chichele, as its 
whole character, conscientiously restored by 
Juxon, indicates. And such a_ building 
would form a necessary adjunct to the 
baronial residences of those feudal times. 
Here would have taken place the grand 
ceremonials of those days. Here councils 
sat under Boniface himself, and Peckham, 
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CRANMER’S TOWER AND THE CHAPEL EXTERIOR 


Simon de Meopham, and Islip. Here too 
were the lordly banquets, not only on oc- 
casion of Consecrations, which were con- 
tinued till the year 1828, but also those of 
daily life: for here no doubt Cranmer sat 
at the head of his table when Henry VIII. 
sent the unscrupulous calumniator Sir John 
Seymour, to satisfy himself of the ground- 
lessness of the charge that the archbishop 
was avaricious and lacking in the hospitality 
due to his position; and he was compelled 
to confess on his knees to the king that he 
had maligned the archbishop, whose self- 
denying liberality was proverbial. Here, too, 








LAMBETH CHAPEL IN 1895 


Parker and many of his successors had 
exercised the gift of hospitality. Each, too, 
in his turn reverently maintained the historic 
“dole” which Archbishop Winchelsea had 
established centuries before. 

And far different were some of the scenes 
enacted in this hall. Here were held many 
of the State trials which from time to time 
marked the great crises through which the 
church and nation were passing. Here 
probably sat the special commission before 
whom Sir Thomas More, pronounced by no 
mean judge to have been “the noblest lay- 
man England ever had,” stood in 1534, and 
by his side the aged and scarcely‘less noble 
prelate, John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester ; 
at the peril of their lives they refused to take 
the oath which transferred the Supremacy 
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from the Pope to the King, 
and also to recognise the 
royal succession in the then 
jubilant Anne Boleyn, in the 
heyday of her short-lived 
triumph. 

In this hall, too, in 1550, 
stood Bonner, Bishop of 
London, and Gardiner of 
Winchester, before the Cran- 
mer whom they hated witk 
so intense a hatred, to meet 
the charge of defying their 
boy king and his uncle, the 
(so-called) Protector; and 
within five short years— 
such is the irony of fate— 
in the same hall sat Bonner 
and Gardiner now supreme 
in power, under the gentler 
and pliant Cardinal Pole as 
their primate, and the reac- 
tionary Mary on the throne, 
to condemn the man who 
before had himself sat there 
in judgment on them. 

Pass on a century, and 
see this noble building 
wrecked under a fanaticism 
(falsely called religion) and 
as irreligious a greed. When 
the Puritan party came into 
power, the palace was 
handed over to two of their 
confréres, Colonel Scot and 
Matthew Hardy. The one 
desecrated the chapel, the 
other demolished the hall and sold the mate- 
rials. Thus disappeared the original roof and 
walls which told of Boniface and Chichele and 
Cranmer—a roof which was not unworthy 
to be compared with that in the old royal 
palace at Eltham, and bore no mean resem- 
blance to the grander one in Westminster 
Hall. 

Happily the Restoration placed in the 
Primate’s chair the “‘ repairer of the breach, 
a restorer of the paths to dwell in,” in the 
person of the saintly Juxon. To him the 
building owes its preservation. He found it 
a ruin. Of his own liberality he supplied 
the funds for its rebuilding, and stipulated 
that it should be as far as possible a revival of 
the earlier building. To him we owe it that, 
in spite of a few so-called adornments of the 
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Renaissance style, then in full favour, so 
much appears to carry back the mind to the 
times and taste of Chichele. Well does it 
deserve to be called after him “ Juxon’s 
Hall,” its graceful Louvre rising up out of 
the roof, presenting in the vane the Juxon 
Arms, impaling those of the See of Canter- 
bury, the whole surmounted by a mitre. 

So remained the Hall from Juxon’s day 
to that of Archbishop Howley ; it had come 
to be little more than a covered way, through 
a heavy doorway in the southern bay, into the 
private apartments; the only trace of its 
earlier use that remained being the rows of 
substantial tables which continued to line the 
side walls. When Dr. Howley—that “Edifier 
of the Church,” as Bishop Blomfield used to 
call him, who, when Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, had rebuilt the official 
residence there; when Bishop of London, 
had rebuilt London House in St. James’s 
Square, and partly rebuilt and greatly im- 
proved Fulham Palace—came to Lambeth, 
he entered upon the still greater work here 
of sweeping away all the promiscuous jumble 
of rooms which one after another his pre- 
decessors had added, and substituting for 
them, under Mr. Blore, the present hand- 
some edifice. It is not only in the well- 
filled bookcases, which project from the walls 
on either side, or in the glass cases in each 
recess with their valuable illuminated MSS. 
displayed, that the real wealth of this collec- 
tion is to be estimated, but far more in the 
unrivalled Series of Registers, embracing not 
only the Diocese of Canterbury, but ranging 
over the whole Province from the later years 
of the 13th century. To these, too, may be 
added a vast collection of Biblical and other 
MSS. preserved in the adjoining Muniment 
Room. The hitherto useless Hall he con- 
verted into a Library, in which he placed the 
rich collections of Bancroft and Tenison and 
Secker. 

Diagonally with the former entrance 
through the southern bay on the west 
side, at the extreme end of the east wall, 
is a handsome doorway of the Italian type 
of the Renaissance school, opening into a 
lobby, and in it a staircase which leads to 
another historic portion of this edifice, the 
old “ Guard-room,” as it was called, where, 
in former days, the armed retinue of the 
primate would have kept guard, and have 
challenged every entrance into the private 
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apartments. Now halbert and pike, and lance 
and arquebus, which erst were ranged against 
its walls, have given place to a noble array of 
portraits of the successive occupants of the 
primatial see, in unbroken series from War- 
ham to the present archbishop, and several of 
earlier date, while the centre of the room bears 
witness to the advance of social intercourse, 
for the old ‘“‘guard-room ” is now the “dining- 
hall.” 

Our space will not admit of our dwelling 
in detail on the portraits which adorn the 
walls of this room. They present the life- 
like lineaments of the men whose names live 
in the history of the English Church and 
nation. Here one can trace the changes of 
costume, the variations of coiffure, and the 
fluctuations of art, through which England 
has been passing in the course of the last 
four centuries. In addition to the portraits 
of the archbishops themselves, there are those 
of contemporaries, laymen as well as clerics, 
whose lives fill no unimportant place in the 
annals of the country. 

Passing along the gallery which runs 
beside the dining-hall, we return to what was 
our starting-point, and which, from its still 
more close connection with every momentous 
event in the history of the English Church— 
of which, indeed, the whole palace may be 
regarded as an epitome—we have purposely 
reserved to the last, the CHAPEL. 

Here, in the lower portion of the walls 
and the crypt, as we endeavoured to show at 
the outset, are vestiges of the work of 
Archbishops Baldwin and Hubert Walter, 
and probably of Stephen Langton too. That 
crypt was possibly first used for worship, but 
more commonly, it may be, as a Court of 
Justice, where trials, such, for instance, as the 
memorable one of Anne Boleyn already alluded 
to, were held. It then presented a greater eleva- 
tion ; but the constant rise of the water with 
each tide of the Thames flowing by rendered it 
necessary to raise the floor till it came within 
a few feet of the spring of the arches of the 
roof; and then, becoming useless for such 
purposes, was degraded, until a few years ago, 
into a wine-cellar. Coming to the time of 
Boniface, we can pass from conjecture and 
inference, and tread the firmer ground of 
history. It was he who, however reluctantly 
and under compulsion, raised the upper por- 
tion of the walls ; to him we are indebted for 
those exquisite lancet windows, triplets in 
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north and south walls, and at the east and 
west ends graduated groups of five lancets. 
Those at the east remain with their beauti- 
ful Purbeck marble shafts, as at first, 
while at the west the arches were re- 
tained, but the lights were built up by 
Chichele when he added on the “ Water 
Tower”; with a small aperture left in the 
central light, no doubt to serve as a hagio- 
scope for the occupants of the upper cham- 
bers of the tower. 

The chapel would seem to have found its 
first beautifier in the person of Cardinal 
Morton; for he filled the window-lights 
with scriptural scenes in stained glass, and 
decorated the then flat roof, introducing at 
each juncture of the panels his own rebus or 
initial M. Of its history, beyond the record 
of occasional consecrations, little is to be 
found in the Lambeth Registers. One event 
certainly demands special notice. Here, in 
the year 1378 (on the authority of Walsing- 
ham), had stood the brave, faithful John 
Wickliffe, arraigned for the second time 
before Archbishop Sudbury for heretical 
teaching on the vexed question of Transub- 
stantiation. On the first occasion it was in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, when John of Gaunt, 
and Lord Percy, Earl Marshal, were at his 
side as friends and champions, and through 
their commanding influence he was liberated. 
But now all was changed. Neither prince 
nor noble came to the rescue; the great 
reformer seemed to stand alone, un- 
defended, unprotected, when suddenly a 
crowd of London citizens rushed into the 
chapel, and at the same moment ap- 
peared a messenger from the queen-mother, 
bringing a mandate to the Primate, for- 
bidding any sentence being passed on him. 
Thus a second time Wickliffe escaped 
unhurt. 

It is, however, in connection with Arch- 
bishop Parker that the interest in this 
chapel increases, and is intensified. Singled 
out by Elizabeth for the Primacy, which the 
death of Cardinal Pole had made vacant— 
for he had been the chaplain and steadfast 
supporter and comforter of her murdered 
mother, Anne Boleyn, and had evinced by 
his learning and sound judgment his fitness 
for the post—his whole life more than 
justified his selection. In this chapel he 
was consecrated by four bishops who, in a 


striking manner, illustrated the various 
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schools of thought and belief of that day: 
Barlow, of Bath; Scory, of Hereford; 
Hodgskins, Suffragan of Bedford; and old 
Miles Coverdale, late of Exeter; in whose 
persons, despite the cavillings and denials of 
the Church of Rome, the validity of the 
Anglican Orders was undoubtedly and amply 
preserved. Accounts of that consecration, 
every detail of it (as if it were to be con- 
troverted), were fully recorded both by the 
archbishop’s chaplain and in the archbishop’s 
own handwriting, and are still preserved, the 
one in Lambeth Library, the other in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
The room “ by the north door,” used on that 
occasion for robing, already described as 
having been Cranmer’s parlour, still remains 
and is still used as a vestry. 

Not only in his consecration, but in his 
daily life—ay, and even in his death—is this 
chapel associated with the name of Matthew 
Parker. Here at the south side of the 
communion table he was daily wont to 
kneel in prayer, and the spot had become 
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so sacred to him that he expressed the wish 
to be buried there. His tomb was pre- 
pared during his lifetime, and on his death 
his body was laid in it; and while the bodies 
of his predecessors had found more dis- 
tinguished sepulture, no grave probably has 
so notable a history as the plain altar tomb 
in Lambeth Chapel. 

Here rested the remains for seventy years, 
the chapel itself meanwhile witnessing many 
a change. Morton’s beautiful windows were 
mutilated under the iconoclastic zeal of the 
Protector Somerset ; the use of the cope was 
discontinued under Archbishop Abbot ; and 
when Laud succeeded he found as he said “the 
chapel lay so nastily, and the windows were 
so peeced and quite out of order and repara- 
tion ” that it grieved his very heart to see it 
in such a condition. To repair it was to him 
a labour of love; his first effort was to 
restore so far as he was able, from the prints 
in “ Biblia Pauperum,” the shattered windows, 
and to revive the scenes of Scripture type and 
narrative which Morton had introduced one 
hundred and fifty years before. But this very 
act of pious restoration formed the basis of one 
of the weighty charges against him, that he 
was bringing back image worship and idolatry. 
This and many more of his actions helped 
to bring him eventually to the block, and his 
beloved Lambeth and its chapel soon fell 
into the hands of his enemies. While the 
great hall fell to Matthew Hardy, the chapel 
met with even a sadder fate at the desecrat- 
ing hands of Colonel Scot. What fragments 
of Morton’s windows had escaped the on- 
slaught of the minions of Somerset were now 
utterly demolished by the fanatics of the 
Parliament. Nor was this all. The chapel 
was used for dining and dancing by the 
ribald soldiery, and in such festivities the 
presence of the tomb, and the consciousness 
of the corpse within, did violence even to 
their hardened feelings, so they rifled the 
tomb and threw the bones of the good Arch- 
bishop upon a dunghill! There they lay 
for some years, for all Archbishop Juxon’s 
efforts to recover them and restore them to 
their more fitting resting-place were in vain ; 
nor were they discovered until Sheldon’s 
time, when the remains were collected and 
placed in a leaden case and buried in the 
centre of the chapel, where a small diamond- 
shaped stone marks the spot with this touch- 
ing inscription : 


CORPUS 
MATTHEI 
ARCHIEPISCOPI 
TANDEM HIC 
QUIESCIT 


Archbishop Juxon’s pious affection for 
his beloved master and predecessor, Laud, 
is to be seen in every part of the chapel 
which he reverently restored. Over the west 
door, and on the poppy heads of the stalls, 
are the arms of Laud impaling those of the 
See of Canterbury. 

With the exception of the addition of a 
high panelling on the north and south sides, 
which were the work of Secker, the chapel 
remained as Juxon had left it until the time 
of Archbishop Howley; under whom, when 
carrying out the extensive building of the 
private apartments, an important alteration 
was made. The ceiling underwent a great 
change; from having always been flat and 
panelled, it was now arched and groined, 
the high panelling which Secker had intro- 
duced was entirely removed, and the full 
beauty of the lancet windows was displayed 
by their being brought down to their proper 
base. But it was left for Archbishop Tait 
to take full advantage of the improvements 
which his predecessor Howley had carried 
out. His own liberality and that of his 
family and personal friends filled once more 
the windows with stained glass as nearly as 
might be on the lines that Morton had 
designed and Laud restored. Among those 
windows is one to which special personal 
interest attaches; it was presented by the 
bishops from America, who had come over 
to attend the Lambeth Pan-Anglican Council 
in 1876, in memory of the Archbishop’s 
son, Crauford Tait, who had recently died, 
and whom they had learned to honour and 
love during his recent visit among them. 
In addition to the stained glass in the 
windows, the work of frescoing the walls was 
begun, and this was further carried out by 
his successor, the present Archbishop, who 
has also introduced into the ante-chapel the 
heraldic blazonry of each of the several 
primates whose piety had contributed to its 
adornment. 

Such is the chapel of to-day—an archi 
tectural gem, little more perhaps than a 
“ domestic sanctuary,” but in its history “a 
national shrine.” For many years, in the 
earlier days of the Colonial Church, it was 
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the scene of every consecration. From it 
went forth the first bishops to America, to 
India, to Australia, bearing with them the 
full apostolic commission and the pure 
evangelic doctrine. And to it from each 


of England’s daughter churches do devout 
hearts lovingly turn in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the blessings, the gifts, the graces, 
that have flowed from thence to the remotest 
regions of the world. 





FOWLS OF THE AIR 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, M.P. 





>\ UST one hundred and seventy 

3) years ago a certain clergy- 
man, the Rev. James 
Granger, preached a sermon 
which gave mighty offence 
to his parishioners. Those 
were days when few people gave serious 
thought to the sufferings of what we arro- 
gantly call the lower animals, and it was 
held to be frivolous, impertinent, and 
altogether derogatory to the dignity of the 
Church of England that horses and dogs 
should be mentioned from the pulpit, and 
cruelty towards them condemned as contrary 
to Christianmercy. The most plausible excuse 
put forward for the parson was that he had 
gone mad. Howbeit, mad or sane, good 
parson Granger afterwards published his 
sermon in the form of a pamphlet, called 
An Apology for the Brute Creation, or Abuse 
of Animals censured, and thus the first note 
was sounded in that agitation which has 
resulted in our own day in the presence on 
the Statute book of some of the most ex- 
cellent laws ever devised. 

Peradventure the thought may enter the 
mind in one of our fashionable London 
churches, while the preacher sends a sympa- 
thetic thrill through a forest of feather-decked 
bonnets, how he might venture sometimes 
to chide the cruelty of fashion, as well as 
its vanity and selfishness. It seems as if he 
would be doing his Master’s work as 
thoroughly were he to suspend eloquent 
elucidation of theological conundrums, in 
order to devote a spare half-hour to implor- 
ing mercy for our fellow creatures—the 
birds. There were times, happily now for 
ever past in this country, when the Church 
profited by the ignorance of the people. 
Mourning relatives believed that the souls 


of their lost ones might be redeemed from 
purgatory by the repetition of so many 
masses, paid for by the dozen, and that the 
penalty for their own sins might be liqui- 
dated by the purchase of indulgences. The 
Church knows now that sound knowledge is 
one of the most trustworthy handmaids of 
devotion. 

In this matter, then, of mercy to birds, 
knowledge is the surest remedy to the 
present practice, for there can be nothing 
more certain than this, that kind-hearted 
Englishwomen would never consent to deck 
themselves with borrowed plumes, if they 
knew the irreparable mischief that is being 
wrought by the traffic which supplies them. 
Should any clergyman feel at a loss for 
a text from which to preach on this subject, 
let me respectfully refer him to Professor 
Newton’s admirable Dictionary of Birds; 
and therein, under the heading “ Extermi- 
nation,” the following words : 


‘*One other cause which threatens the existence of 
many species of birds, if it has not already produced the 
extermination of some, is the rage for wearing their 
feathers that now and again seizes civilised women, who 
take their ideas of dress from interested milliners of 
both sexes—persons who having bought a large stock of 
what are known as ‘ plumes,’ proceed to make a profit 
by declaring them to be in fashion. The tender-hearted 
ladies who buy them, little suspect that some of the large 
supplies required by the ‘ plume trade’ are chiefly got 
by laying waste the homes of birds that breed gregari- 
ously, and that at their very breeding time. .... No 
havoc in these islands approaches that which is perpe- 
trated in some other countries, especially, it is surmised, 
in India, though there now contrary to law; and the 
account of the ravages of a party of ‘ bird-plumers,’ at 
the breeding-stations on the coast of Florida, given by 
Mr. W. E. D. Scott, who in former years had seen them 
thronged by a peaceful population, is simply sickening. 
Did we not know what his feelings were, one might in 
reading his terrible narrative, lose patience with him for 
not expressing more strongly his detestation of the 
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barbarities he recounts. But his abstention is doubtless 
attributable to the fact that his narrative appears in a 
strictly scientific journal, where sentimental expressions 
would be out of place. All efforts to awaken the con- 
science of those who tacitly encourage this detestable 
devastation, and thereby share in its guilt, have hitherto 
failed, and, unless laws to stop it be not only passed but 
enforced, it will go on till it ceases for want of victims— 
which indeed may happen very shortly. Then milliners 
will doubtless find that artificial feathers can be made, 
even as artificial flowers now are, and there will be a 
fine opening for the ingenious inventor. The pity is 
that he does not begin at once.” 


Now the excuse for making such a lengthy 
extract as the above is found in the fact 
that it, also, is taken from a “ strictly scien- 
tific” work. The evil must indeed be 
crying, that wrings from the learned Pro- 
fessor such strong expressions of dis- 
pleasure. 

Of course when unsanctified man presumes 
to make observations upon ladies’ dress, 
he must be prepared for the consequences. 
He will be told that he knows nothing about 
it; that he had better mind his own 
business and look after the beam in his own 
eye. Certainly, I am ready to admit that it 
would not impart the faintest thrill of 
pleasure either to myself or, I fancy, to 
any one else, except rude little boys in the 
street, were I to walk about with a humming- 
bird on one side of my hat, a golden oriole 
on the other, and a so-called “ osprey” 
in the middle. All that I venture to assert 
is that if ladies Anew the realities of the 
plume trade, they would either discard 
feathers altogether or, snapping their fingers 
at the tyrants of fashion, use ostrich plumes, 
cut from birds bred for the purpose, and 
the feathers of those domestic birds, game 
or wild fowl, which are sold for food. Would 
that every lady in London would pay a 
single visit to the East India Docks, and 
see the millions and millions of bird skins, 
ransacked from all the fairest places of the 
earth, to enable fashionable folk, and their 
imitators, to comply with a senseless decree. 
It would be an insult to the charms of 
English women were any one to suggest 
that their influence can be enhanced by the 
use of feathers. At the present moment, 
it seems, feathers, except ostrich plumes and 
the above-mentioned “osprey” (of which 
more presently), are out, and ribbons are 
in. Will any man be so foolhardy as to 
assert that, in consequence, he 1s less liable 
to lose his head or his heart? Every hue 


that ever shone on feathered fowl can be 
imitated in Coventry ribbons. Would it 
not be better to provide employment for 
our own working class in legitimate home 
industry, than to stimulate among South 
Sea islanders and ’long-shore loafers the 
greed of exterminating some of the loveliest: 
creatures on God’s earth. 

Two instances, one of the ingratitude, the- 
other of the cruelty, of milliners’ fashions. 
must suffice to illustrate the urgency of the- 
case. 

A few years ago, owl’s “ plumes” were: 
the rage for ladies’ hats. Besides innumer- 
able counterfeits, thousands of the genuine- 
article might be seen flaunting in the streets, 
evidence of the slaughter that had been 
wrought among one of the most beneficent 
families of birds. The nature of these- 
plumes might itself have testified to the- 
usefulness of the original owner—to the- 
thoughtlessness of the borrower—for the- 
structure of an owl’s wing coverts is specially- 
adapted to noiseless flight. The import-- 
ance to the owls of being able to fly without 
sound lies in his nocturnal habits, and in the 
keen sense of hearing possessed by his chief? 
prey, rats, mice and voles. 

The services rendered to  farmers,,. 
gardeners, millers, and indeed to all rural 
householders, by a pair of owls is quite- 
beyond calculation. And how do we- 
reward them? By shooting down this. 
beautiful nocturnal police, savagely tearing: 
out wing and tail coverts, fixing them on 
our feast-day hats for a few weeks, and then: 
casting them on the cinder heap. 

To man, we are told, was committed the- 
privilege of devising names for all animated! 
nature. He has, with questionable modesty,. 
reserved for his own species the title of 
Homo sapiens—Man the Wise. Sometimes. 
there is forced upon one the reflection that. 
one of two courses is necessary, either a. 
new classification and re-naming of species,, 
or the abandonment of certain practices. 
which make the old nomenclature inappro- 
priate. It would be more creditable to our 
intelligence if, assuming it to be necessary 
for ladies to display fragments of animated. 
nature in their attire, they should adopt the 
fashion of wearing the carcases of rats, mice- 
and other furred marauders on their heads. 

So much for Man the Wise; now for am 
instance of Man the Merciful. 
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Reference has been made to the “ osprey ” 
glumes so highly prized in bonnet shops. 
‘These delicate sprays have quite as much to 
-do with alligators as with ospreys. They 
are produced by two or three species of 
heron of fairy-like beauty. To realise their 
exceeding loveliness let the reader turn to 
ithe plates of the Great White Heron (Ardea 
alba) and the little Egret (Ardea garzetta), 
given in parts xiv. and xv. of Lord Lilford’s 
“Coloured Figures of the Birds of the 
British Islands.” These are most faithful 
-and lifelike representations of these birds in 
‘their nuptial dress. At the pairing season 
long filiform feathers spring from the back 
and fall, like a bridal veil, over the snowy 
plumage. That such exquisite creatures 
‘should meet with short shrift on the rare 
voccasions when they visit these islands, is 
only in accordance with our invariable 
itreatment of rare birds. John Ruskin has 
written the mournful elegy of the last white 
-egret known to have been killed in England, 
-and told how this “ living cloud rather than 
a bird, with its frostwork of dead silver,” 
‘was battered to death by a labouring man 
and sold to a neighbouring bird stuffer. 
That is only what we must expect from 
‘labouring men as long as people who are 


mot under the necessity of labouring remain 


iignorantly indifferent. Surely ignorance is 
tthe only cause of this indifference. Surely 
mo lady would buy one of these egret 
plumes, dyed, as they often are, red, blue or 
even black, if she remembered that they 
were once the bridal dress of an innocent 
bird ; that, in order to supply them, peace- 
ful colonies must be invaded and ruthlessly 
‘violated at the most sacred season of the 
year, and that this heartless trade must soon 
end in the total extermination of white 
therons. 

To what purpose, some hardworking 
philanthropist may be heard saying, is all 
‘this outcry about the sufferings of birds, 
‘when such clamant need exists for the relief 
of human want and misery? Will it not be 
‘time enough ‘to take up the cause of the 
first, when that of the last has been finally 
cand successfully redressed? That might 
be so if man were neutral in his dealings 
‘with these wild things ; if, instead of exert- 
ing himself to destroy and torment them, he 
left them undisturbed. This is no appeal 
for mission work among fowls, but for the 
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conversion of human beings from inhuman 
practices. The fourth annual meeting of 
an admirable young society—the Society for 
the Protection of Birds—was lately held in 
the Westminster Palace Hotel. Originally 
started for the purpose of discouraging the 
“ plume” trade, by informing women about 
its true nature, it has lately extended its 
scope so as to grapple with needless and 
wanton destruction of birds. It does not 
clamour for legislation ; there is plenty of 
that already, and to spare. It aims at the 
diffusion of sound information on bird life 
and habits, and at shaming people out of 
barbarous treatment of harmless, generally 
beautiful, and often useful species. Any 
one may become a member for the trifling 
annual subscription of half a crown, or a life 
member by the single payment of a guinea. 
The pamphlets and leaflets already published 
by the Society exhibit, in addition to zeal, 
the indispensable quality of discretion. No 
attempt is made, as some good folks think 
necessary, to discourage field sports. Many 
of its members would have no part in it if 
the programme included putting an end to 
shooting birds for sport. This is no place 
to enter upon a discussion of the ethics of 
field sports; but no observer ot human 
nature can have remained blind to this 
apparent paradox, that among no class of 
persons, no! not even among the fair sex, 
are animals more sure of humane treatmenf 
than at the hands of sportsmen. 

Besides, this ought to be remembered— 
that but for the game-laws, but for the preser- 
vation of wild birds for sport, there would not 
be in our land at this day one in ten thou- 
sand of the grouse, pheasants and partridges 
which adorn it. The red grouse is the 
only exclusively British bird in the whole 
list. Collectors would have swarmed from 
all parts of the world, and, long ere this 
grouse would have ceased to exist but for 
the protection of the game-laws. Let us 
even descend so low as pigeon shooting 
from traps. It is not, indeed, a field sport, 
it is perhaps a stretch of courtesy to call it 
sport of any sort, and I cannot bear to 
witness it. Nevertheless, even pigeon shoot- 
ing has its bright side for the victims. 
Hundreds of thousands of pigeons are bred 
annually for the sole purpose of supplying 
pigeon matches, which would never have 
existence at all if pigeon shooting were pro- 
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hibited. During their brief lives they are 
well-tended and well-fed, they have no 
knowledge of the fate in store for them, and 
it may be left to subtler intellects than mine 
to decide whether “’Tis better to be 
hatched and shot than never to be hatched 
at all.” 

With all this vexed question the Society 
for the Protection of Birds does not con- 
cern itself. Some of its members, indeed, 
who have travelled in countries where all 
wild birds are scrupulously and spontaneously 
protected by the natives, may feel more in 
sympathy with the Mohammedan, who, 
from superstitious dread of injuring the 
spirit of one of his ancestors, refrains from 
taking the life of any wild bird, than they 
feel with the idle English “milor,” who 
ascends the Nile, not content to enjoy the 
glorious sunshine or to explore the relics of 
the most ancient civilisation in the world, 
but intent upon carrying death and wounds 
among the harmless waterfowl that crowd 
the river banks. 

At the beginning of the great frost last 
February, I was fishing in Thurso. A brace 


of beautiful, wild swans came up the river 
and offered to light on the pool, beside 


which I was standing, but on seeing me, 
they flew on. My gillie said he thought 
they would settle at a place higher up the 
river, and urged me to get a gun—for I 
would get a fine chance at them. I turned 
and said, “‘ Do you know that if I were to 
get twenty guineas for every swan I bagged, 
I never would fire at one of them?” He 
looked half amused, half incredulous but 
many sportsmen will understand my feel- 
ings. I don’t want to make myself out 
better than Iam. I was bred a sportsman, 
and, though I shoot no longer, I would be 
ashamed to compound for sins I am inclined 
for (fishing, for instance), by damning those 
I have no mind for; and the Society for the 
Protection of Birds has done well in refrain- 
ing from interference with legitimate sport. 
Of what the law can do, a great deal, 
perhaps all that can be done, has been 
done in this country. The more defence- 
less species have profited by the low estate 
to which game preservation has reduced 
birds of prey. Song birds and other small 
kinds were never probably so numerous. as 
at the present time. But several birds are 
still killed as “vermin,” which it is the 
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duty of the Society to make known in their 
true character. The kestrel dies because 
he is a hawk (to speak more strictly, a 
falcon), but his chief prey is mice and 
beetles. Owls have long enjoyed evil 
repute with gamekeepers, because for every 
five hundred mice and rats he catches, an 
owl will pick up a young pheasant or 
partridge, of which neither, by-the-bye, has 
any business to be abroad at night. Then, 
there is another bird which has suffered 
grievously by misnomer, being called in 
the vulgar tongue a fern-owl, night-hawk, or 
goat-sucker. But seeing that he is a relative 
of the swallows, living honestly by catching 
cockchafers and moths, it is kinder to give 
him his fourth popular name of night-jar. 
Of all the birds of the heath and brake, 
none is more absolutely innocuous, none 
more fascinating than this one, yet hundreds 
are slain every year because foolish persons 
believe they hurt game or suck the milk of 
cattle. 

So great has been the increase of certain 
small birds in cultivated districts that it is 
sometimes necessary to apply a check in 
place of the natural one that has been removed. 
But for pity’s sake let it be applied in the 
form of sudden death, and not imprisonment. 
The bird-catcher’s trade is full of untold 
horrors, not less repulsive than those of the 
plume trade. Captivity is bitter to every 
living creature; it must be doubly bitter 
when it involves the deprivation of a faculty 
distinguishing birds from all other warm- 
blooded animals except bats, a faculty, too, 
which has been the type of freedom in all 
ages, and which man has applied all his 
ingenuity to acquire, without success. 

It is, of course, true that those who culti- 
vate a craze for caged birds are not inten- 
tionally cruel. They lavish every kind of 
attention, wise and unwise, on their pets. 
It is true, too, that abundant warmth and 
food, combined with little exercise, soon 
tend, in some species, to dull the prisoner’s 
craving for liberty, and may even cast a 
torpor over the seasonal impulse to migrate. 
But, even if it were a pleasant thought that 
a cage-bird’s life is only rendered endurable 
by the effect of overfeeding on its natural 
faculties a vast amount of suffering and of 
lingering death is brought upon the fowls of 
the air by the preliminary stages of the bird- 
catcher’s craft. 
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It is not generally understood by land- 
owners who deplore the raids of bird-snarers, 
that the law has provided them with a remedy. 
Every person, other than an owner or occu- 
pier of the soil, who kills or catches any wild 
bird whatsoever between Marchi and August 1 
in any year, commits an offence under the 
Wild Birds Protection Act, 1890. 

Let me return, in conclusion, to Caithness, 
where I have already dragged the reader once 
in this letter. There is no bird more typical 
of those northern wastes than the pretty 
snow-bunting. Let the wind rage never so 
fiercely, let the cold be never so intense, 
so long as a few acres of grass and rushes 
remain bare of snow, so long will merry little 
companies of these fowl congregate on them, 
chirruping incessantly and hunting for their 
frugal fare of small seeds. But when, as 
happened last January, deep snow wraps 
hill and dale in a common pallor, the snow- 
bunting must move elsewhere, driven not 
by cold, but by hunger. And thus it came 
to pass that, early in February, almost every 
one had left the country. Only two or 
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three pairs of crafty old birds might be seen 
haunting the stackyards and threshing mills. 

Where had they gone? I found an answer 
on reaching London on February 5th. A 
paragraph in a morning paper informed me 
that large quantities of snow-bunting had 
been seen about Highgate—a remarkable 
illustration of the severity of the weather. 
Of course, in that region, scores of them 
would be captured by cunning bird-netters. 
Never more might they see the iron cliffs of 
Hoy ; never more in the broadening days of 
spring cross the wide ocean to their loved 
nesting-places in Arctic lands. They must 
beat out their little lives in the backslums of 
Bermondsey or Whitechapel, or linger till 
the advancing heat should put an end to 
their sufferings. For even Bechstein, the 
most skilful guardian of cage-birds, found it 
impossible to keep the snow-bunting alive in 
captivity for more than a few weeks, so 
impatient is he of a close or warm atmo- 
sphere. 

There are many such doleful chapters as 
this in the annals of the bird trade. 
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O Lord, the fields are ripe with corn, 
The labourer goeth singing ; 

His joyful heart is heavenward borne, 
On music’s pinion winging ; 

The sky is fair, with here and there 
A downy cloudlet sweeping ; 

Lord, in this time of happy cheer 
What do I with my weeping ? 


Oh, shame, among the golden sheaves 
To stain the day with mourning ! 
Oh, shame on him who idly grieves, 
God’s harvest blessing scorning ! 
The heavens above look down in love, 
The earth smiles back victorious ; 
By hill and vale where’er you rove 
The harvest fields shine glorious. 


But on my soul a sadness lies, 
Made deeper by the story 

Of Nature's patient sacrifice 
Thus perfected to glory. 


Each faithful heart hath borne its part, 
The autumn treasure sharing, 

But I, I only know the smart 
Of failure and despairing. 


O Lord! had all these weary days, 
These wasted weeks of grieving, 

Been spent in showing forth Thy praise, 
I had had corn for sheaving. 

Not empty hand and empty land 
Had been my harvest measure, 

Nor sad and stricken should I stand, 
A mark for Thy displeasure. 


Lo! yet there comes a thought to me ; 
I see the poor and lowly 

With bended head and bended knee 
Go gleaning, gleaning slowly. 

They did not sow, they did not mow, 
Dropt ears is all they gather. 

Wouldst take such labour even now— 
My gleanings, O my Father ? 


E. E. Kitron. 
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HERE is one point on which natu- 
ralists are silent—that is, the ways 
and habits of sundry animals with 
which we are all familiar. How 

must one deal with the Snake in the Grass? 
What places does it most frequent? The 
Dog in the Manger? Of what breed is it ? 
Perhaps the same as the black dog who pre- 
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ILLUSTRATED BY R. H. MATHER 


fers to sit on people’s backs. Then that 
most savage beast of all—the Wolf at the 
Door. How is it, since all other wolves 
have been exterminated in England, that 
this species—the Door-haunting—still exists? 
Round and round it prowls ; frightening 
tender mothers out of their wits, and taking 
bread from the children. 

We hear of wonderful feats in the way of 
eating : the whale swallowing Jonah, snakes 
swallowing oxen ; but the wolf can eat almost 
anything—from a grand piano to the baby’s 
shoes. Like the ostrich it is fond of any- 
thing glittering, and likes especially jewellery, 
watches, etc. It never seems to sleep, and 
the mere thought of it standing outside 
causes people to toss restlessly on their beds, 
to plan wonderful ways of killing it, or to 
weep bitterly as they think that perhaps on 
the morrow it really must be let in. 

The beast has a mean disposition, never 
going to rich houses, but to those who have 
least to give him. He watches with wicked 
eyes poor fathers trudging wearily in search 
of work. He greedily devours the shabby 
but warm overcoat, letting the father face the 
wind in a summer one. The mother wait- 
ing anxiously at home for her husband 
reads his news before he speaks. She, 
meanwhile, has been turning over her few 
personal possessions, but has found nothing 
worth offering to the enemy. He would 
refuse to eat that bundle of letters, so precious 
to her, and scorn those baby curls and 
childish mementoes. When the wolf first 
used to come, she used to indulge in wild 
hopes of money coming from somewhere 
—somehow, but those dreams are ended 
now. 

The animal makes such ill-timed visits. 
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If it be very cold and the coal-cellar nearly 
empty, or if it be washing day and the 
rates due, he sits licking his lips quite close 
to the door ; never relenting even when one 
of the family falls ill, and the hard-earned 
pennies go in medicine for one instead of 
food for all. 

The children delight in hearing of Red 
Riding Hood and the Wolf: of that one 
which ate six little kids and was punished by 
a severe fit of indigestion and sleepiness 
which led to its death; but when their 
parents speak in lowered tones of the Wolf at 
the Door, their childish faces grow grave, and 
the eldest assumes a grown-up air towards the 
others, as though the shadow of premature 
responsibility were creeping over her. 

Day after day parents feign a want of 
appetite which their hungry looks belie. 
Never Napoleon or Wellington debated more 
anxiously over plans for security against an 
enemy than parents against the wolf when 
the children are in bed. Sometimes, after he 
has been defeated, there is great joy in the 
house, the children have new boots, the 
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invalid has an egg for tea, the kitchen fire is 
larger, and the children ask boldly for more 
pudding without making mental calculations 
as to how far it will go. The budding 
atheism, which God forgives, knowing it as 
the offspring of a large family and a small 
income, withers and dies, and everyone 
gathers courage for the next encounter. 

But the courage of even a brave mother is 
apt to fail utterly when her husband, tired 
and footsore, lies down to die. When the 
door shall open for him to set forth on 
the last journey, what can hinder the wolf 
from entering and worrying her tender 
children? She sits by the bedside manag- 
ing, as only mothers can, to look bright for 
the sake of others, but even she, when the 
parting comes, wonders a little at the smile 
on her husband’s face. A smile! when the 
door is opening, the wolf ready to spring in! 
The dying man has seen what is hidden 
from her—that the wolf after all is chained, 
and none can suffer him to be loosed 
except the God of the fatherless and the 
widow. 
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A THREE-STRANDED YARN 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER XXV 


AT SEA AGAIN 


HAD arrived at Capetown 
on the 13th of December, 
and on the 26th of the same 
month the colonial brig A/ba- 
tross lay in Table Bay wait- 
ing for me to go aboard 

in order to sail. This was surely what the 
shipowners would call “ prompt despatch !” 

On the morning, then, of the 26th I said 
good-bye to my friends in the boarding-house, 
and drove to one of the jetties, where Captain 
Cliffe awaited me. I was accompanied by 
the Colonel and Mr. Pollak. A considerable 
<rowd had assembled to see me embark. 
The story had leaked out. It was in the 
papers that I had come to the Cape to 
identify the body brought from sea by the 

* Copyright, 1894, in the United States of America by 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Emerald, and that, being satisfied it was not 
that of the girl I was in search of, I was 
going to the New Orkneys in the hope of 
finding her locked up in a wreck described 
as corresponding in every material detail with 
the hull of the Lady Emma. 

It was an extraordinary romance. Mr. 
Pollak had assured me that all Capetown 
was talking about it. For the first time in 
my life I was made to understand the in- 
convenience and discomfort of publicity. A 
number of ladies were in the crowd, and 
they thrust most unceremoniously forward 
to catch sight of me. When I got into the 
boat the crowd good-naturedly cheered. I 
did not feel easy till the oars were dipping 
and the boat under way, for the crowd was 
bringing others, and as we rowed from the 
jetty I saw some men and women running 
towards the water. 1 

Mr. Pollak and the Colonel went on board 
with me. It was a rich, glowing day; a 
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number of white steam-like clouds were 
circling above Capetown, but low over the 
water, brushing it into a wide sheet of 
rippling blue splendour, a hot, fresh breeze 
was blowing; it swept straight down the 
bay, with a brassy light in the air that made 
you think of the wind as coloured by the 
yellow glares of the sandy land it had travelled 
across. 

Mr. Pollak had on several occasions visited 
the brig. The Colonel had not before viewed 
her close. He was greatly pleased, and 
hummed a tune approvingly as he accom- 
panied me about the decks. One detail of 
furniture—his own suggestion—he lingered 
over. It wasa bright brass cannon mounted 
on the quarter-deck. 

‘“‘ He’ll do for you ! ” he exclaimed, slapping 
the breech of the piece. ‘That should fetch 
an echo loud enough to awaken the dead.” 

A little further aft stood a mortar, with its 
round mouth gaping at the sky. 

“What’s that for?” asked the Colonel. 
‘**Isn’t the gun noisy enough to alarm ’em if 
they’re aboard ?” 

“Tt is my idea,” said Mr. Pollak. ‘Sup- 
pose it should be impossible to scale the 
slope and reach the ship, Aere is an engine 
that will throw you a ball and line which 
any one on board may catch and pull ladders 
up by.” 

“Good !” exclaimed the Colonel. 

We then examined the two fresh boats 
which Captain Cliffe had purchased on my 
behalf. They were large, strong, handsome 
whale boats, strengthened by iron beams or 
girders under the thwarts, and made life- 
boats of by a quantity of cork fenders care- 
fully laced or otherwise secured along the 
sides. 

“These,” said I, “together with rope 
ladders, hooked for scaling, and grappling 
irons, form my machinery.” 

‘Tt is all you will need,” said Mr. Pollak, 
‘‘and I am sure every one must pray that 
God will bless and prosper your noble 
voyage.” 

I took the worthy Dutchman’s hand and 
thanked him with a silent grip. 

At that moment the windlass began to 
clank ; immediately a hoarse voice bawled out 
a song, whose burthen was caught and flung 
in a tempest of tune into the air by the 
seven or eight hearts who bowed and rose at 
the windlass handles. 
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“Come, Mr. Pollak; come, Colonel,” I 
exclaimed, “ there’s time for a bumper.” 

I called to the Captain to send aft the lad 
who was to wait upon us in the cabin, and 
descended with my friends. A magnum of 
champagne was opened, and we filled and 
drank to the voyage. I obliged Captain 
Cliffe to come down and drink. He cried 
through the skylight that he durst not leave 
the deck for above three minutes. I told 
him to come, and the two gentlemen toasted 
the little man, who delivered, with several 
grimaces, a brief sailorly speech, full of hope, 
then rushed away. 

I bade Mr. Pollak good-bye with a ful) 
heart. The Colonel followed him into the 
boat, which put off and then hung by on her 
oars to watch us. At this time the anchor 
was off the ground and the crew were making 
sail on the brig, whose bowsprit, with a white 
pinion of jib swelling from it, was rounding, 
finger-like, in a slow pointing way for the 
open. The sheep-faced mate stood on the 
forecastle shouting orders; a sailor was at 
the wheel; Captain Cliffe crossed the deck 
from left to right, looking up and around, 
moving swiftly, a doll of a man, grimacing 
and blinking at every pause in his nimble 
trot. 

Some of the ships round about had got 
our tale, I fancy, or at least the scent of our 
errand ; since from mdst of them we were 
watched by many heads above the sail. 
Presently the brig’s stern was to the wind ; 
her topsails filled, the lighter sails glanced 
wing-shaped to the yard-arms to the drag of 
the gear. I waved my hat from the quarter 
to my two friends, and they flourished a last 
farewell. My voyage, strange as any that 
had ever been undertaken in this world, was 
begun ! 

We were the only ship at that time leaving 
the bay, and I think our lonely going must 
have given a certain majesty and nobleness 
to the figure of the vessel in the eyes of those 
who watched us, with the significance of her 
dangerous, surprising, romantic mission, 
going along with her. I don’t know what 
my own sensations were. I was sensible 
perhaps of a little triumph of spirits at this. 
getting away so quickly, and then there was 
the feeling that I was in action, that no time 
was being lost ; and yet there was a heaviness 
at my heart too, the chill of doubt, a frosty 
dread that the errand would prove profitless, 
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and that, if God suffered me to return home 
it must be as a mourner for Marie. 

But we were sailing through a wide, shining 
scene of commanding beauty, lofty and 
gloriously coloured, and the influence of it, 
I don’t doubt, rescued me from the dark 
mood imagination might have raised. The 
breeze blew hot, but the sweetness of flowers 
and fruit was in it, and the scent of the land 
was brisk with the salt of the sea. In avery 
little while the seamen had clothed the brig 
from the main-royal yard to the water-ways, 
and as she floated onwards, mow slightly 
curtseying to a small breathing of swell, the 
mountains went with her, and the ships 
astern closed into clusters past the tail of our 
mirror-bright line of wake. The mountains 
towered on our left; Capetown vanished, 
and we softly drove with a noise of fountains 
on either hand, past rich curves of shore on 
whose margin the huge Atlantic comber 
formed and fell in snowstorms, with white 
houses beyond the foam, like models in ivory 
shining amid the greenery. 

And all the time we were alone! This 
was the wonderful feature of our departure. 
I could not see the smallest boat in motion. 
The water was like a great lonely lake, and 
the silence on the face of the mountains was 
in the wind in a presence that seemed to 
compel isolation for us, hushing all life off 
the breast of the bay down to where the ships 
were lying, too far off to trouble the sense 
of solitude. 

The crew were now occupied in coiling 
away the rigging and clearing up the decks, 
and I had an opportunity of viewing them. 
All were white men; there were eight, to- 
gether with a cook and a boy to wait upon 
us aft, making with captain and mate twelve 
of a company, which was plenty. Cliffe had 
told me he would not ship a certificated 
second mate ; the man who went as boatswain 
would relieve the mate and stand a watch. 
That man was a wiry, middle-aged seaman. 
He wore a spread of grey whisker, scissors- 
trimmed, close to his face, and had dark, 
eager eyes, which he rolled quickly as a 
monkey’s ; he sang out briskly and sprang 
about the decks. Little Captain Cliffe, ob- 
serving that I watched the man, came and 
stood beside me and spoke up softly to my 
ear : 

“I engaged that chap because of his know- 
ledge of the ice. He told me he was seven 
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years whaling in the Pacific and Southern 
Oceans. He is the most wonderful jumper 
I ever heard of.” 

So old as he is?” 

“ Forty-five or thereabouts. Men of that 
sort soon lose the reckoning of their birth. 
I don’t allow their mothers ever enter ’em. 
They’re always the age it suits ’em to be. 
But look what a life it is, sir! the iron it will 
put into a young ’un’s hair! the kinks it'll 
run into a young ’un’s back! All the hard 
life and the bad food works out through a 
man’s pores after a few years, bows him down, 
and hardens on his face with a crust of years. 
“ He’s a marvellous jumper that, sir. Telb 
ye what he did—and it astonished me. There 
was a horse and trap standing close beside 
where we were talking. He turns on a 
sudden and sings out, ‘Captain, did yer 
ever see this done?’ and, putting his feet 
together and clenching his fists, he bent his 
knees, let go of the ground like, and shot as 
a bolt, clearing the horse till you could see 
half the length of his own legs of blue sky 
’twixt his feet and the animal’s back.” 

He gazed up at me blinking and grinning, 
and added, “I allow should it come to any 
awkward climbing jobs we’ll find that covey 
handy.” 

I lingered a little to watch the brig and 
the coast. The swell was coming straight 
out of the wide sea, but the breeze stilb 
followed fiery and splendid with the light of 
that land: the little ship bowed softly; the 
long heave under the bows did not stop her. 
She floated with erect spars, her yards square, 
the canvas breathing like human breasts as 
her bowsprit rose and fell; yet a glance 
astern showed me she was already whitening 
the water. 

At every look, the high land, purple and 
hard in that moontide brillance, yielded new 
features. It was towering now on to Hout 
Bay, with a trend which made a mighty 
shoulder of it as it rounded towards Simon’s 
Town and the Cape of Good Hope. The 
towering terraces were on our port quarter, 
with Robben Island to starboard, and ahead 
was the glittering breast of the Atlantic, with 
the sea-line hard-carved against the faint 
silvery blue. I looked for a sail, but nothing 
broke that measureless run of horizon; the 
junction of air and water had a wild loveli- 
ness, with the violet of the brine washing 
the light azure, though the fear and mystery 
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of beauty I found in it then doubtless came 
of the thought of what lay hidden from me 
hundreds of leagues deep beyond that slope 
of airy silver. Had we been a ship of ancient 
explorers the field of ocean could not have 
shown more barren than my eyes, exploring 
its recesses under the sharp of my hand, 
found it. 

Some seamen came aft to spread an awn- 
ing. They eyed me askew. Of course they 
knew the brig’s mission, and perhaps thought 
me a little mad; but it would be all one to 
them. There is worse to be suffered at sea 
than a cruise off the Horn in the midsummer 
of this side on such wages as they had signed 
for, in a tight, well-built brig. In fact, they 
rolled about their work with a sort of rollick- 
ing carriage that made one reckon they had 
entered upon the voyage with jolly hearts as 
on a yachting jaunt, secure from all danger 
and dirt of cargo: only it was as likely, 
they'd come on board a little merry, with 
Jack’s custom of farewell. 

I now went below to see to my berth and 
arrange my traps, but halted at the cabin 
table, to lean upon it and think. This 
interior was wholly unlike the Lady Emma’s; 
yet the skylight, the lockers, the several 
trifling details of cabin furniture brought to 
my recollection that day in the Thames when 
I had said good-bye to Marie in her cabin, 
alone. What had been her sufferings since ? 
If she was in the hull she had been im- 
prisoned at this date for five months! and 
by the time we got to her six! For six 
months she would have been locked up in a 
motionless hulk, high perched upon a savage 
island, heavily faced with ice, with a thunder 
of surf far down for ever in her ear, and 
always the same white, desolate, fierce pros- 
pect of frozen cliffs and rolling ocean. Would 
it not have killed her? I clasped my hands 
in the torment of the thought. Should I be 
making this voyage to a remote ice-girt 
island merely to enter the wreck and behold 
the remains of my Marie, as I had looked into 
that coffin in Capetown beholding another ? 

I passed into my own berth, a small but 
comfortable box, and after busying myself 
for half an hour, during which I had re- 
called my mind to something of its former 
composure, I re-entered the cabin and found 
the table laid for dinner. The little sea 
parlour looked cheerful with this hospitable 
setting. The heel of a windsail buzzed in 


the skylight. There had happened a small 
shift of wind whilst I was below, for the brig 
leaned over, and I heard a smart hissing— 
the seething of foam sliding past. It was as 
cooling a noise as the sound of a hard shower 
of rain of a dusty August day at home. 

I stepped on deck to take a look: the 
land was melting into a vast roll of shadow 
astern, and on the port quarter, filming down 
to the cape end, the breeze hung steady; 
only it came fresher, more fiery and spark- 
ling out here in the wide ocean. We had 
changed our course by two or three points, 
bringing it somewhat abaft the beam. I saw 
no cloud, nothing but a glad race of flashing 
bright blue seas ridging from an horizon 
that rose into a dome of untarnished blue, in 
the midst of which was the sun, making a 
dazzling plain of a great surface of water in 
the north. 

Captain Cliffe came to the compass stand 
whilst I stood looking at the card. I felt his 
little blinking eyes were upon me when my 
sight went to the hollow canvas, and to the 
sea-smoke that from time to time blew away 
in puffs from off the lee bow, when the brig 
stooped with a sheering plunge, shouldering 
a knoll of the blue brine into a long roar of 
foam. 

“ This is good sailing,” said I. 

“It beats steam anyhow,” said he, turning 
to look at the race of wake astern. 

“« What’s the speed ?” 

“ Nine,” he answered, with a convulsive 
grimace of triumph, “and I understand they 
never could get more than seven out of the 
steamer you came out in.” 

The mate walked in the gangway: I saw 
but one man forward. The captain told me 
the crew were at dinner. But whilst I stood, 
first one man and then another came up 
through a little hole in the fore part of the 
brig, and in a few minutes half-a-dozen of 
them were sprawling and lounging in the 
shadows the canvas made upon the forecastle, 
smoking, but scarcely speaking for heat and 
loathing of movement. 

I could not forebear a smile when I re- 
flected that to all intents and purposes I was 
veritably the owner of this white brig sweep- 
ing south-west, and the master of those 
people yonder. What would my prosaic 
friends of the City think of such an adventure 
as this I was upon? But put Marie by my 
side, or bid me know for a God’s truth that 
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she was safe, and I’d have sworn there was 
nothing in this wide world of delights com- 
parable with such sailing as this. Sickness 
had been cured by the Cambrian. The 
heave of the deck, the slant of the hull, the 
feel of the speeding of the fabric of white 
cloud through the sun-bright gushing of 
wind were as a buoyancy of spirits; you did 
not heed them, yet they worked like wine in 
the blood. I wanted but peace at my heart, 
the tranquility of conviction, to have tasted 
a perfect happiness in this glorious Cape 
noon of flashing ocean, of rushing brig, and 
wind filled with the music of the shrouds. 

My reverie was disturbed—for Cliffe stood 
silent by my side—by the sight of the boy 
coming along with the cabin dinner, and 
presently the captain and I were seated at 
table. 

This was my first meal aboard, and I often 
laugh silently when memory returns me the 
image of my little skipper sitting behind a 
roast fowl, blinking and stretching his lips 
at it, then rising and lurching over it, being 
too short to carve it sitting. He saw amuse- 
ment in my face, for on beginning to eat he 
said he often lamented that he had come in 
at the tail end of his family, when nearly all 
the height had been served out. He was 
the last born, and arrived when not very 
many inches were left. He had a brother 
six foot high, and his mother was a big 
woman. He told me that he once dined 
with a company of people. When the Queen’s 
health was proposed and every one stood, 
his neighbour requested him to stand up as 
the Queen’s health was being drunk. He 
answered he was up. These were the sort 
of mortifications, he said, to which little men 
were subjected. 

After a bit, talking always as I now did 
on the subject of the Lady Emma, and our 
chances of finding Miss Otway alive in the 
wreck, I asked if the boatswain of the brig 
—that jumping seaman who had been whal- 
ing seven years—had ever sighted the New 
Orkneys. 

“T didn’t think of asking,” he answered, 
“ but I’ll soon find out, sir.” 

“Would you object to his coming here?” 

“ This is your ship, Mr. Moore.” 

“Td like to ask him some questions.” 

He at once told the boy who waited on us, 
to send Bodkin aft. Ina few minutes the 
man came. By this time we had dined, but 


the captain lingered to hear what this boat- 
swain had to say, before he went on deck ta 
send the mate to his dinner. 

“I’ve been telling this gentleman,” said 
the captain, leaning his little figure against a 
stanchion and discharging a whole broadside 
of grimaces at Bodkin, who stood staring, 
at us and around him, astonished at this 
summons, “ that you’ve been whaling seven 
years in the Pacific and Southern Ocean.” 

Here Bodkin lifted his hand to his fore- 
head in the seaman’s salute to me. 

“ Know anything of the New Orkneys?” 
said the captain, with nervous abruptness, like 
the briskness of a bird. 

“‘ Well, sir ; bin off ’em again and again.” 

“Sit down,” said I. “Boy, give Mr. 
Bodkin a glass of sherry.” 

Bodkin put down his cap and sat. He had 
evidently been called from some heavy work, 
and his face and hairy arms bare to the 
elbows, and his well-baked throat naked to 
the iron-grey hairs upon his chest, shone 
with sweat. He took the glass and tipped 
down the wine. 

I then said, “Do you know that we’re 
sailing to the New Orkneys ?” 

** Oh, yes. I signed for that run.” 

‘Ts our errand known to you?” 

“It’s to search for a wreck, ain’t it, sir ?’”” 

«A wreck with live people in it,” said 
Captain Cliffe. ‘I made that clear, didn’t 
I ? ”? 

“ Then I hope we sha’n’t find ’em,” said 
Bodkin. 

«‘ What ?” shouted Cliffe, with a hideous 
face. 

« For their own sakes. Who’d lock a dog 
up there ?” said the man, running the length 
of his wet, bare arm along his streaming fore- 

head. “’Tain’t imagined here, with the pitch 
’twixt the seams like suet, and the paint-work 
blistering into scabs. I’ve been off the larger 
of them islands five times. Yer wouldn’t 
know ’em from icebergs, ’sept for here and 
there a piece of naked black rock showing 
where ice ain’t formed, or snow couldn’t 
keep a hold of.” 

“Could a boat land?” I exclaimed, 
scarcely bearing to hear him when he talked 
like that. 

“ Why, yes, sir. This time of the year— 
watching a smooth—’tain’t always what they 
calls weather down there; but it’s blighting 
cold.” 
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** Were ye ever ashore on them islands ?” 
inquired the captain.” 

“No, sir.” 

*‘ Did your ship send a boat ashore?” I 
asked. 

“‘ The last time I was off them rocks a boat 
was sent and she come back again. They was 
nearly capsized, and that was all they did.” 

“ Describe the land,” said I. 

His recollection, however, was not very 
clear. He talked of tall ice cliffs and of a 
huge, dim mountain far inland ; and of peaks 
and projections, showing and disappearing 
amidst storms of snow. 

‘Ts there much ice about the island?” 
said I. 

“Plenty,” he answered. “The biggest 
erg I ever see in all my life was close in with 
that land, third time I wur off it.” 

‘«‘ Suppose the hull of a ship was on a ledge 
of ice thirty or forty feet above the wash of 
the sea; she was laying plain in sight of the 
ocean———” I named the date on which the 
skipper of the whaler Sea Queen had passed 
her — “would you expect to find her still 
exposed, lying in full view?” 

He looked at me with a working mind, 
his words being too few to help him quickly, 
then said, turning his eyes upon the captain : 

* All things considered, I allow it’s more’n 
‘likely she’d be smothered up.” 

‘“‘ What’s to smother her ?” cried Captain 
‘Cliffe. 

“The congregating of bergs,” answered 
ithe other. 

“Ts that all ye know of ice?” exclaimed 
‘the little man. ‘ Haven’t you heard that ice 
‘fetches away from the main and works north 
this time o’ year?” 

‘“‘ 1’m asked a question,” said the man, with 
«a note of sullenness in his voice, “ and I’m 
expected, I suppose, for to speak the truth, 
‘being sent for. All I know is there’s nothen 
so shifting as ice, and therefore nothen so 
“smothering.” 

“ But the hull’s ashore on an island,” I 
exclaimed. 

“ That’s not going to stop the ice from a- 
blocking of her out,” he answered. 

“T’m afraid you won’t get much encourage- 
ment out of this man,” said Captain Cliffe, 
‘turning and grimacing at me. 

“Yer see, sir,” said Bodkin, directing a 
dJanguishing look at the decanter of sherry in 
‘the hands of the boy as he went to the pantry, 


* ’tain’t only the chance of that there hull 
being hobscurified by the congregating of ice 
right in front of her; she lies under clifts 
which are constantly going to pieces and 
tumbling down in thundering lumps.” 

“Then,” said I, “I take it, Mr. Bodkin, 
that you, who have had plenty of experience 
of the ice down south, give me little reason 
to hope that we shall find the wreck whole, 
or the people abandoned in her alive? ” 

He rolled his monkey eyes briskly at this, 
fretting first one cropped grey whisker and 
then the other with the palm of his hand. 

“TI allow,” he answered, after a silence, 
during which little Captain Cliffe viewed him 
as sternly as his nervous, distorting affection 
permitted, “‘ that your chance is as good as 
any chance at sea hever can be. But I don’t 
mind saying,” he added, standing up, catching 
hold of his cap and revolving it, “ that our 
number is agin your luck.” 

‘*‘ What’s that?” exclaimed the captain. 

“ Let the gent countus. There’s thirteen 
souls.” 

“‘ Go forward,” said the captain, ‘and get 
on with your work.” 

The man, with a civil flourish of his hand 
to his brow, left the cabin. 

“There’s no fool like Jack fool,” said 
Captain Cliffe. 

I confess, however, that when I reckoned 
up to myself the number of people on board 
and made us thirteen I felt a little uneasy. 
I said nothing to the captain, but the thing 
weighed upon me. It was perfectly natural 
that at such a time I should be superstitious. 
Certainly a good omen would have heartened 
me; why, then, should not so unlucky a 
circumstance as that of thirteen forming the 
number of us in the brig prove depressing ? 
I was so weak in this way that I had serious 
thoughts of ordering Cliffe to tranship one 
of the men at the first chance that offered. 
Also, the boatswain Bodkin’s description 
of the island, his talk of the cliffs of ice 
splitting and thundering down in blocks, 
worried me by exciting new apprehensions. 
I was sorry I had sent for the man. I had 
come from the deck to my dinner in toler- 
ably good spirits, and when I returned on 
deck I felt as melancholy as ever I had been 
in my gloomiest hour aboard the Cambrian. 

The mood lasted for the remainder of the 
day, so that, spite of the noble sailing breeze, 
this, my first start in search of Marie, 
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seemed as inauspicious as though the scheme 
had failed in the first breath of it. But 
after a long chat with Cliffe in the evening 
I grew cheerfuller. The sun was sinking, in 
splendour ; the dark blue sea ran in frothing 
lines ; the brig was sailing swiftly, heeling 
down and smoking onwards as though, like 
something living, she blew the breath of life 
in steam from the nostrils of her hausepipes 
as she fled. Every hour of such progress 
shortened the term of expectation ; all might 
yet be well. I could not but reflect that 
until the worst was known, the best might 
most rationally be hoped for. I had come 
to Capetown thinking to find my sweetheart 
dead. It was not she that lay there. Though 
we should board the wreck and find nobody 
in her, still I should have a right to believe 
that the three had been rescued and perhaps 
at that very time were at home in safety. 

Thus I reasoned with myself after my talk 
with Cliffe in the evening, and was somewhat 
easier at heart, which, indeed, in this whist- 
ling evening, merry with progress, spacious 
with the splendour of the setting sun and 
the distance of the eastern seaboard faintly 
flushed, might have been at rest but for the 
gloom of the silly superstition of thirteen ! 

About this time, a little before it fell dark, 
whilst looking towards the forecastle, where 
most of the crew were smoking and talking, I 
saw a man come out of the hatch, hugging 
something to his breast. The sailors jumped 
up and pressed about him. Hands were out- 
stretched to what the fellow held and I heard 
some laughter. Cliffe was below. The mate 
Bland was walking near me abreast of the sky- 
light. He bawled out : 

“‘ What have you there, my lads ?” 

On which the boatswain Bodkin, snatching 
the object from the hold of the man, held it 
high, shouting : 

“ Here’s good luck to the brig Albatross ; 
and now there’s fourteen all told.” 

I stared and saw it was a cat he held. It 
was black as coal. 

*‘ Bring it here,” I cried. 

He came, the others grinning as they 
stood in a huddle looking aft. It was a 
young cat, and it mewed as the man ap- 
proached with it. Cliffe came on deck at 
that moment. 

“« Where was it found ?” I asked, stroking 
the thing as it lay mewing in Bodkin’s 
hands, 


“In one of the men’s hammocks, sir.” 

“It’s a cat!” exclaimed Cliffe, with a 
grimace. ‘ Who brought it aboard?” 

“ No man owns to it,” responded Bod- 
kin. 

“ But who would bring it aboard if it 
wasn’t its own legs, Mr. Moore?” said 
Cliffe turning to me. “ D’ye know I’d ask 
for no better stroke of luck in all my sea- 
faring days than this same beast’s presence,” 
and he advanced his little hand and tickled 
the cat’s head. 

“ There’s fourteen of us now, sir,” said 
Bodkin with a darting roll of his eyes. 

“ Fourteen and a stroke of luck besides, 
eh?” said I, with a foolish laugh of good 
spirits spite of myself. 

‘“‘ Go and give it something to eat and see 
that it don’t jump overboard,” said Captain 
Cliffe ; and whilst the boatswain walked for- 
ward handling the cat tenderly enough and 
talking to it, the little skipper with a snap of 
his eyes and a voice of conviction exclaimed : 
“ That cat’s squared the yards, Mr. Moore. 
We shall find the wreck, sir, and do your 
business.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE ICE 


On the morning of January 29th, 1861, 
Captain Cliffe at dinner told me that our 
position, by dead reckoning—he had not 
been able to obtain an observation for two 
days—was latitude 58° 30’ S., longitude 
45° W. I pulled out my note-book on hear- 
ing this, and started violently. 

“Good God, Cliffe,” cried I, “do you 
know that we are within a mile or two of 
the place where the Lady Emma was aban- 
doned by her crew ?” 

“Is that so?” said the little man after a 
pause, closing his knife and fork. “ But it’s 
true all the same. I'll back my runs for the 
last two, log-reckoned as they are, right, longi- 
tude and latitude, within ten mile.” 

It was bitterly cold, and when I had come 
below so dense a fog overhung the sea that 
the main-yard was out of sight from the wheel. 
The brig was lying, hove to under small 
canvas; a large, smooth Cape Horn swell 
was running out of the sallow thickness, and 
the little vessel was rolling horribly, falling 
into the hollows and swinging to the summits, 
now on her beam ends, now on a level keel, 
now with a dip forward that seemed to make 
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her all stern, now with a drop aft that shook 
the cabin with a hollow roar, every motion 
being so abrupt and exaggerated that it 
was almost impossible to walk, to stand, 
even to eat, the plate flying from your hand, 
whilst the boy waited on us with a broken 
head through a fall down the companion 
ladder. 

We had passed several icebergs on the 
previous day during a very thick morning 
and afternoon, when the sky had been dark 
with driving cloud, and the strong wind white 
with snow; and throughout the night a 
sharp look-out had been kept for ice; but 
since daybreak it had been as dense as it was 
now with an awful silence all round. Nothing 
had once broken the amazing, oppressive 
stillness upon that sea, sallow as the fog, 
labouring in volumes of brine soundlessly, 
saving a strange, fierce noise of blowing 
heard close upon the bow, though nothing 
was be to seen there. Cliffe said it was a 
whale, and I might have guessed ¢hat by the 
sight of the boatswain Bodkin, springing with 
an amazing jump into the fore-shrouds, and 
leaning away from the ratline, he grasped 
with pricked ears, staring as out of love for 
his old sport into the choking wool, the 
breathless air was filled with. 

I was as anxious and restless on account of 
the ice as any man aboard, though I was no 
sailor. Cliffe had said, it didn’t follow though 
ahurricane blew, that the smother would clear. 
I knew that ice must be about ; for still we 
had headed south after passing many bergs, 
and if wind came and gave usa drift without 
clearing the ocean for us, we might be foul of 
an ice mountain ere the mass of it was fairly 
shaped to the sight within toss of a man’s 
cap. 

But I forgot our situation for awhile when 
Cliffe told me where we were, and I looked 
into my note-book. Deep love, deep grief, 
consecrated to my heart this scene and place 
of silent hills of water. Here the Lady 
Emma had been abandoned ; here, if the 
horizon had been visible, #hen, within the 
compass of it, Marie had been left with her 
two companions in a dismasted hull, amid 
such floating ice as during the past few days 
I had gazed at with fear and amazement. 
from ¢his point the three in that mere raft 
of ship had drifted—the vessel on to the ice 
of Coronation Island; that undoubtedly. 
She had been seen, described, reported ; 


but her inmates—had they been taken out 
of her? Or were they frozen corpses in her ? 
Or were they living, within reach of a day or 
two’s sail from the place of ocean Cliffe had 
found us in that day? 

A fire glowed in the little brass grate. 
The cabin was snug and warm enough with 
the companion doors closed ; but I speedily 
grew restless after Cliffe had gone on deck. 
I asked the mate when he came down to 
dinner how the weather looked. 

“ Thick as muck, sir.” 

“ Any signs of wind, Bland?” 

“None. But there’s no trusting the 
next minute.” 

*« Any ice near us, think you ?” 

“The boatswain’s been a-snuffling and 
says he can hear the noise of the beating 
of water. Nary man else do, though. Them 
whalemen are so clever they can thread 
needles with their toes. They can smell) 
grease in a field of grass. 

Here he began to munch, and I let him 
eat. 

I put on a thick coat and went on deck. 

The brig’s arrest on the smoke-thickened 
water, when one fancied that, if it would 
but clear and the sun flood the south 
with the sparkling splendour of the South 
Afric parallels, from the mastheads of the 
brig the loom of the huge dim hill past the 
cliff where the hull was lying, might be seen 
—this, I say, was maddening. I never could 
have imagined so dense a fog out of London. 
It was thick as soup, of a sort of dirty yellow, 
as though charged with the soot of a city of 
factories. The dripping wet of it froze as it 
gathered, and our shrouds were swollen with 
the glazing. As much of the brig as could be 
seen was beautiful and novel with fantasies 
of ice. The topsail lapped the mast in the 
blankness overhead like shells exploding 
there ; but you could not see it. That was 
the only noise saving an occasional long, 
sobbing wash of water when the brig heeled, 
straining from the yearning send of the 
swell. 

I held by a backstay, Cliffe standing 
beside me, and rolled my eyes around the 
sallow blindness, till allin a moment I hearda 
very faint moan like the noise of a sea run- 
ning into a cave. It sounded afar, and yet 
not far either, as though something stood 
between the cause of it and us. 

Cliffe heard nothing, though he grimaced 
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in the direction I indicated, and dropped his 
head on his shoulder to hearken. 

About this time the mate came up from 
his dinner. I asked him to listen, suspect- 
ing that the noise I had heard was the 
sound of sea upon ice, After a pretty good 
spell of silence the three of us listening with 
all our might, Bland said: 

«‘Sometimes if ice is near, and can’t be 
smelt or seen, it may be heard. If you fire 
off this gun,” said he, putting his hand upon 
the brass piece, “ and ice is by, it’ll answer.” 

“ Try it,” said I. 

He promptly went below and returned 
with the necessary ammunition. Where our 
powder was kept I never inquired. He and 
Cliffe loaded the gun, the skipper snapping 
grimace after grimace with nervous excite- 
ment. 

« Are you all ready ?” said I. 

Bland said Yes, then shouted to the 
men forward to stand by to listen for an 
echo and note its bearings. The forms of 
the seamen loomed in mere smudges in the 
fog as they lurched to the rolling bulwarks 
to hearken. 

‘“ Fire!” cried I. 

The piece blazed and thundered, lighting 
up the fog like a volcanic upheaval, with a 


wild crimson glare, as though it was the 


night itself the powder flashed against. But 
stunning as the roar was it was not so 
deafening but that I, for one, caught an echo 
slinging back through the thickness on the 
starboard hand like a slap of our topsail 
against the mast. 

“ Hear it?” shouted a voice forward. 

*‘We were answered yonder,” I cried, 
pointing. 

‘*‘ Ship ahoy!” at that- instant came in a 
hoarse but clear, thin, far voice out of the 
blankness on the port bow. 

“Good thunder, we are hailed!” cried 
Cliffe. Bland, answer. Your lungs have 
got more carrying power than mine.” 

“ Hallo!” shouted Bland, going to the 
side in a spring and sending his voice in the 
direction of the hail in a deep roaring melan- 
choly note. 

** What ship’s that ?” came back distinct 
but remote, so wonderful was the hush, so 
burnished the swell. We made answer, and 
then roared Bland: 

** What ship’s that ?” 


“The Helen Mac Gregor of Hull, twenty 
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months out. What’s wrong with you, that 
you’re firing guns?” 

* All’s right with us,” bawled Bland. 
** Any ice about, d’ye know ?” 

‘Not used my eyes since daybreak,” 
echoed the far, thin, hoarse voice. 

It was strange to hear it, to look into the 
thickness and see nothing, to know that a 
ship was there and listen to a man talking 
on her! But conversation all that way off 
was not to be kept up long. 

After remaining twenty minutes on deck 
I felt the cold so severely that I returned to 
the cabin. After I had been below about 
half an hour the brig heeled sharply on a 
slant of swell without recovery as_ before, 
whence I guessed it had come on to blow 
suddenly. In fact, I might have known it 
by the noise of feet overhead and the gushing 
and hissing of water in motion, shouldered 
off in foam. I wrapped myself up and went 
on deck, and found the brig lying down close 
hauled under the canvas she had been 
brought-to with early in the morning. She 
was looking up for a tall, black, full-rigged 
ship that was lying, with her topsail to the 
mast, on the weather bow, as though waiting 
for us. 

The scene of ocean was wonderfully grand 
at this hour; it was not blowing hard, yet 
the wind cut the heads off the ridges it made, 
and the swell was rolling now in furrows of 
foam. The fog was broken up and sailing 
off in compact masses with the wide, white- 
lined heave of sea gleaming and glancing 
through the foundations of vapour, till you 
looked to see the stuff rock as though afloat. 
Lanes and openings stretched in all direc- 
tions, and I did not know where to direct 
my eyes first, so noble, wild, and startling 
was the picture of the tall black ship showing 
in a wide clear space, her canvas waving in 
squares of light in the framing of the sallow 
smother, whilst on the starboard quarter 
hung a stately, incomparable spectacle of ice- 
berg, a giant mass, the height vaster to the 
imagination because the fog showed you 
bits of it only—in one place marble white 
cliffs staring through a passage of vapour; a 
little further on, a grey pinnacle piercing the 
stuff which streamed off it like torn rags. 
And now I could hear, but faintly, the noise 
of the sea breaking along its base. 

We had passed a good deal of ice during 
the week ; but this was the place where the 
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Lady Emma was abandoned. That white, 
vapour clothed mountain took a significance 
none other had. I thought of it as ice that 
had been seen by Marie’s own eyes. It was 
as a revelation, too, of the savage, forbidding, 
tremendous scene of desolation the brig was 
bound to, with myself in her, dreaming, hop- 
ing, praying to Almighty God I should find my 
sweetheart in the hull alive. 

Many large white and grey birds flew out 
of the vapour into the openings ; they glanced 
against the marble like abrupt and vanished. 
In the midst of a wide flaw right abeam to 
port another tall berg was floating. It, too, 
was a sight of terror and awful beauty, with 
a look as of frozen foam about the brows 
of it where the fog was flying, the vapour 
whitening out to the glance of the ice as 
though moon-smitten, whilst low down on 
the right arched a piece of marvellous archi- 
tecture like a Titanic Gothic doorway, through 
which every swell of the sea flashed, bursting 
into a terrible fury and dazzling brightness of 
foam. 

I looked on in silence, keeping the shelter 
of the companion, whilst the brig under her 
little show of cloths broke her way to wind- 
ward, helped by the tall black ship, whose 
drift was towards us. After some waiting 
we were within hailing distance. She was 
just such another whaler as the Sea Queen, 
but bigger by a couple of hundred tons, 
worn and weedy, rolling dark decks at us 
with a glimpse of a black-roofed galley and 
smoking chimney. She was rich with ice 
device. Fathoms of thick crystal hung from 
her tops, catheads, bowsprit, and quarters ; 
a dull light sank down her glass-like rigging 
as she swayed. A crowd of men viewed us 
over her rail, and a man stood awaiting us 
beside the mizzen rigging, an arm wrapping 
a backstay, and his figure like a bear’s, with 
fur to his heels. 

“What southing are you from?” shouted 
Cliffe, who, dwarf as he was to the sight, 
had something bugle-like in the clear, small, 
penetrating note of his throat’s delivery. 

“Sixty-one, sighting Elephant Island. 
Nothing to the south’ard of it,” shouted 
back the man in the bear-like coat. 

“Been off the South Orkneys ?” cried Cliffe. 

“Just caught a sight of the north-west 
point of Coronation Island. ’*Twas blowing 
hard, and the weather coming on thick,” 
answered the other. 
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The two vessels rolled at a distance apart 
not wider than a wide street. Each man’s 
voice rang through the wind in distinct 
syllables spite of the splashing and groaning 
sounds and the howling and whistling aloft 
when the brig’s spars sheared to windward 
on the slope of the sea. When I heard the 
whaleman speak of Coronation Island I 
thought my heart had stopped. I wanted to 
speak, but could not. 

‘“‘ How was the ice?” bawled Cliffe. 

“ Plentiful to the south’ard and west’ard.” 

“How was the ice about the New Ork- 
neys?” 

“‘ More’n ye’ll want if you’re bound there,” 
was the answer. 

“ D’ye know that land?” 

“ Aye,” was the answer that was accom- 
panied by a significant ironical flourish of 
the arm. 

“Where’s a man’s chance of getting 
ashore ?” 

The whaleman seemed to address another, 
probably the mate, who stood a little distance 
from him. 

“ There’s some landing-places on the south 
side,” he presently called. ‘There’s shelter 
there from the westerly winds. But you 
must see to your ship, for the ice is plentiful 
and dangerous.” 

“‘ The wreck lies on the north side of the 
island,” I called to Cliffe. 

“Ts there no landing on the north of the 
island?” shouted the little fellow. 

The other answered, but the words were 
lost in a sudden blast or squall of wind 
which blew betwixt our masts in a shriek 
like a locomotive’s whistle. A moment later 
I saw the skipper of the whaler, as I pre- 
sumed the bear-coated man to be, motion- 
ing to his crew, and heard him, but faintly, 
shouting. Thereupon the ship’s topsail-yard 
was swung, the man brandished his fist in 
a farewell to us, and whilst we still lay as 
though hove-to with the weather leech-rope 
of our band of topsail shaking at every 
smoking plunge of the brig’s head, the ship 
heeled over, and, gathering way, broke the 
seas off her lee bow into glaring heaps, and 
melted into a swollen smudge in the heart 
of a body of vapour when our crew were 
trimming sail for the course to the New 
Orkneys. 

The rolling ocean, sallow still, was thick 
in many places with fog. We saw now that 











ice lay all about us. There was scarce an 
opening in the vaporous folds that was not 
filled with a berg near or distant, a dull, 
pale, motionless mass. The vast island that 
had been off our starboard quarter when the 
wind broke up the thickness we had now 
brought on to our port bow, and were slowly 
passing; its loom was more like a blue 
shadow of land in the dull yellow light of 
that Antarctic afternoon, summer as it 
was, than ice, yet it was a vast berg 
stretching west and cast. Its westernmost 
point was nearest, and hung like a mass 
of foreland, wild with the vapour that flew 
smoking off its face and points, and with 
the leap of the surf at its base in lofty 
columns of foam, whose heads the wind 
swept off in clouds. 

I stood beside Cliffe under the shelter of 
a large square of canvas in the main rigging. 
Oilskinned figures watched on the forecastle. 
We drove very slowly. The running rigging 
had been seen to and carefully coiled down 
ready for instant handling should a sudden 
cry from the forecastle compel a shift of 
helm. I saw many birds flying in the hollow 
seas, and, turning to mark the bearings of a 
small berg which had come and gone and 
come again on the starboard bow, I observed 
slowly swinging past, about a half acre of the 
giant kelp of this part of the world, huge 
seaweed, glancing black in the whiteness of 
the froth, and hissing like shingle as the salt 
shot through it. 

“‘ Now that we are under weigh again,” I 
exclaimed, “ I am realising that the end of 
this cruise is at hand.” 

‘‘ Were it all clear water, and fine weather,” 
answered the little man, “‘ we should be off 
the island by noon to-morrow.” 

*‘ What distance do you reckon it?” 

“ Eighty miles.” 

“That ship we have just spoken makes 
me believe the hull has been sighted again 
and again.” 

“‘Why, perhaps so,” he answered, “ but 
not of necessity.” 

“‘ She was off the island, close enough to 
see the rocks.” 

“ And who’s to say that she’s not the first 
that’s been off that land this six months— 
close in with the coast, I mean? Depend 
upon it, Mr. Moore,” he went on with his 
face full of earnestness betwixt his grimaces, 

“you’re doing the right thing for your own 
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peace of mind, and in the cause of hu- 
manity.” 

“ Oh, it goes higher than humanity, man, 
higher than humanity,” I interrupted. 

“ In finding out for yourself,” he continued, 
‘‘ whether the hull’s the wreck of the Lady 
Emma, and whether her captain and his wife 
and your young lady are still aboard -——”’ 

‘** By heaven, yes, then!” I exclaimed. 
“Only to think of her as being on board, 
and perishing there for the want of my com- 
ing to her help! Whether she’s there or 
not, Cliffe, it was the right thing to do, as 
you say, and even in that thought I find a 
sort of comfort. Shall you heave-to when it 
comes on dark ?” 

“ I’m for shoving on, sir, but we’ll take no 
risks.” 

*“ None, though the job of heaving the 
land into view should fill another month.” 

And still expectation and excitement so 
worked in me, I felt ill with the conflict. I 
was up and down ceaselessly till the dusk 
blackened the scene out. The cold drove 
me below, restlessness forced me above 
again. It was always the same picture, the 
rolling and plunging figure of the brig 
gleaming with barbs and spears, and motion- 
less pennons of ice ; the glare of her band 
of topsail, dingy against the sky as she swung 
it through the howling sweep of wind ; the 
quick dazzle of froth recoiling in thunder 
from the thrust of the bows ; the large grey 
swell coursed by the breaking surge, and to 
right and left and ahead and astern the 
shadows and clear shapes of ice, some with 
brows in the flying scud, some table-like and 
flashing like sunlight as the seas charged 
them and burst, one showing a hatchet-like 
edge till our rolling brig opened it into a 
coast of marble that vanished in a haze of 
mist and spray. 

Happily, after it had been dark about an 
hour, the brig still blowing forward under 
reefed topsail and foresail, whilst I sat in 
the cabin warming myself, drinking some 
hot brandy and water, but always with ears 
straining to catch a cry on deck, Cliffe came 
below, and gave me the good news of a 
shift of wind into the north-west, with a 
scanting of it, and plenty of starlight, and 
the Southern Cross looking almost upright. 

“‘ What does that signify ?” said I. 

“ Nothing,” he answered, with a cheerful 
grimace, “except, that as the Southern 
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in the year, the sight of it almost on end now 
is interesting.” 

“When is it actually upright ? ” 

“On the 26th of March.” 

“ D’ye know, Cliffe,” said I, getting up, 
meaning to take a look round, “that it’s 
comforted me sometimes to think of that 
symbol of God overhanging these waters? 
It should be a sight to freshen a man’s faith 
in a time of distress.” 

“Strange to find it hung up down here 
where they’re all heathens,” said Cliffe. 

“ Much ice ?” 

“No more than there was, sir.” 

I went on deck. The dusk of the night 
was hard and clear, and I observed a keen 
blue in the trembling gleam of many of the 
stars. But though there was no wet in the 
air I had never felt the cold so bitter as on 
this night. The sight of the nearer of the 
ice mountains in the gloom under the light 
of the stars was marvellously fine and awful. 
Some shone with a light of their own ; it was 
the snow upon them, I suppose, that made 
that sheen. I noticed, however, that though 
the sea was covered with these faint and 
pallid masses there was plenty of sea-room 
in the lanes and highways they made. A 
startling and alarming part was the crackling 
and crashing noises which came from them, 
and shortly before I was driven below by the 
cold an island on the port quarter, wan as a 
cloud touched by a corner of moon, vanished. 
It may have shown in another shape by day- 
light; it had overset and perhaps rose flat 
and invisible in that light. But the spectacle 
was wonderful ; it made a deep impression 
on me. Cliffe, who saw it, bid me listen and, 
sure enough, after a little there came slanting 
through the wind such a prodigious noise of 
hissing and seething that, but for knowing 
what made it, you would have looked in its 
direction for the foaming waters of a sudden 
gale. 

There was to be little rest for the crew 
that night. Cliffe informed me the men had 
been told that all hands would have to stand 
by throughout the dark hours ready to jump 
to the first call if the brig was to remain a 
brig. A seamen was stationed in each bow, 
a third aloft on the foreyard; the mate and 
the boatswain were to relieve each other 
every two hours in keeping a look-out on 
the forecastle. A man was stationed aft, 
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Cross is upright at midnight on one day only 







ready in a breath to help at the helm. The 
galley fire was kept burning all night, and 
hot coffee, and, at longer intervals, small 
drams of rum, were served out to the crew. 

The chief peril lay in the smaller blocks 
of ice floating on the water. They were hard 
to see before they were dangerously close to: 
and yet, comparatively small as they were, 
any one of them was big enough to knock a 
hole in the brig’s bottom and founder her 
out of hand. 

Right through the night we held on. At 
first the cries of “ice ahead—ice on the 
port-bow—starboard your helm”—and the 
like alarmed me; but I presently got used 
to them, nor indeed were they so frequent 
as to be terrifying ; once only, that is, in my 
hearing, was a cry raised as for life or death 
in a sudden passion or panic! Then it was 
an immense flat ragged-edged piece of ice 
under the bow. A swift turn of the helm sent 
the brig clear, giving us a sight of the stuff 
alongside, and the brave little ship continued 
to break her way onwards. 

Happily it was midsummer and the night 
comparatively short. The dawn was fair 
and rosy, and the sun rose upon a dark blue 
sea, frothing far as the eye could pierce, and 
magnificent with ice. I cannot express the 
gorgeous scene of colour that sunrise called 
into being. In all directions the ice lay in 
a hundred shapes, some of the islands spark- 
ling like prisms. I beheld floating cities of 
porcelain, enormous shapes in alabaster, 
figures of marble, monstrous and grotesque 
as those huge forms of rock which stand in 
a congregation of Titans at the base of some 
of the precipitous heights of Table Bay. 

But though there was plenty of ice in the 
south there was abundance of room too for 
our passage. The mate came down from the 
fore royal yard with a telescope slung on his 
back and said he saw no barrier ; he thought, 
but would not then swear, he could make 
out a faint shadow of land. If he was 
right, then the mountain that centres Coro- 
nation Island was in sight! The breeze was 
fresh out of the north-west, with a high fol- 
lowing sea, and soon after the sun was risen 
and Cliffe had taken a long look round he 
ordered sail to be made. The foretopsail 
was loosed, reefs shaken out, and cloths piled 
upon the little vessel to the topgallant yards. 
Then, like something alive and released, the 
little ship fled southwards. 








S there any word in the language so brimful of 
poetry and romance as the word “forest "’? 
Utter it, and what wonderful harmonics of 

fairy-craft and wood-lore, of mystery and adven- 
ture, it awakens in the imagination! I fancy I 
could collect more lovely and haunting lines con- 
taining the forest than any that have been written 
about the sea, the shore—yet what ghostly music 
lingers along the shore !—the moor, the heath, the 
meadow, the mountain, the valley. And the word 
exercises its spell from the moment we first hear it. 
I find children investing tall grass and red sorrel, 
and other high weeds with its magic, and wander- 
ing ‘far, far away into the forest.” Ballast-heaps 
and a few loads of sand may occasionally become 
mountains, but it is the forest which has an irre- 
sistible charm for the four-year-old adventurer. 
And even when our beards are grizzled I think the 
word still preserves its freshness and beauty. How 
otherwise should I have been eager to read about 
that vast historic ‘‘furzy waste,"’ which in the old 








time was called the Ytene, and which, after a lapse 
of eight centuries is still the New Forest ? * 
Curiously enough, though, speaking in a general 
way, there has been extraordinarily little change 
in the aspect of the great woodland or in the way 
of life of the slow and solid West Saxon, with his 
hearthstone rights and court of swain-mote, since 
the great Norman Nimrod loved and hunted 
the tall deer, the Forest is still comparatively 
new. For, consider, it is the beeches which are 
the glory of its oldest woods, and the life of a 
beech is but five times our own mortal three score 
years. “It is very unlikely,” I read, ‘that any of 
those we now see are of older date than the records 
of the Exchequer in the time of Elizabeth.” And 


though nature has so largely been left to her own 
devices in these 63,000 acres over which every 


* “The New Forest: Its Traditions, Inhabitants, and Cus- 
toms.” By Rose C. de Crespigny and Horace Hutchinson, 
Author of ‘‘ Golf,” in the Badminton Series. With illustrations. 
London: John Murray. 7s. 6d. 
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man may roam at will, we have it on authority 
that ‘there is not a single one of the beautiful old 
woods that was not just as much a ‘Crown en- 
closure’ as the most recent of the plantations 
made under the most recent Acts.” The Forest 
primeval was the Ytene, the “‘ furzy waste,”’ on the 
bare moors of which the barrows of the dead were 
clustered, in the dense woods of which the half- 
naked charcoal burner and potter plied his trade 
generations before the Roman introduced the art 
of glass-making. For many a day a great deal of 
the New Forest charcoal was sent into Cornwall, 
to be used, doubtless, in smelting; and that 
curious traffic may well have begun in the far-off 
times when the grave Syrian trader hove to under 
the cloudy cliffs, 
** And on the beach undid his corded bales.” 


Of course the Conqueror did mot burn and 
ravage countless villages to create this vast hunt- 
ing-ground. The occupants of the afforested region 
were dealt with 
on very modern 
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past. If one would live untaxed one must join the 
gipsies, and even then the law exacts that one’s van 
be shifted every twenty-four hours either so many 
miles or into another parish. Happily, on the Salis- 
bury side of the Forest there is a green-selvaged 
road which divides Hampshire from Wilts. ‘It is 
a bore, no doubt, but scarcely a grievous fatigue, 
for the Egyptian to harness in his horse or donkey 
to his caravan, and conduct his household gods 
across the road, from one county to the other.” 
After lingering over the delightful chapters in 
which the authors describe the creatures of the 
Forest, its floral wonders, its aspects in all seasons 
of the year, one is not surprised to learn that the 
forester has no permanent home save under the 
greenwood tree; sooner or later the longing for the 
free woods draws him back to end his days among 
the green haunts where he began them. But one 
is surprised that the forester, being so constituted, 
should be so little imaginative. He is as leisure- 
loving, as little capable of continuous effort, as the 
Celt; like the 
Celt he is 





lines of com- 
pensation and 
privilege, and 
even at the pre- 
sent day the 
singular condi- 
tion survives 
that the sylvan 
rights of the 
New Foresters 
belong not to 
the individual 
but to the 





gentle, courte- 
ous, obliging, 
in a manner 
charming; but 
he is lacking in 
wit and viva- 
city, and in 
spite of the 
lights and sha- 
dows, the voices 
and silences, 
the loneliness 
andthestealthy 





house, be it cot- 
tage or manor. 
*“*Should the 
house or cot- 
tage be sold, 
they pass with the tenement. And not only do they 
belong to the house, but to a special portion of the 
house, namely, the hearthstone or fireplace; so that 
if the proprietor pulls down his old house and re- 
builds or removes his situation, he is careful to 
preserve the old fireplace." Occasionally one sees 
in the Forest a fireplace oddly situated in a cab- 
bage-bed or in an orchard ; and one is glad to learn 
that it is a testimony to old-world rights, for every 
man’s hearthstone should be sacred—even in the 
case of keyhold tenure, though the latter is no 
longer recognised by the law. Up to the end of 
last century one might win home and estate in the 
Forest with a little ‘“‘spurt’’ between dusk and 
dawn. “If a man could build a hut in a single 
night, so that the fire could be alight on the hearth 
the next morning, the hut and an adjoining plot 
became his in perpetuity." This was the condition 
of keyhold tenure; but, alas! these short cuts to 
property are among the obsolete facilities of the 


LOOKING TOWARDS LYNDHURST FROM THE BEAULIEU ROAD 
“ The New Forest” 


crowds of un- 
seen witnesses, 
the golden vis- 
tas and the 
ghostly mazes, 
he has practically neither folk- nor fairy-lore; ina 
wonderland he never wonders; among marshes he 
is never pixy-led; neither barrow nor ruined abbey 
is haunted. Yet the name Pixies’ Cave, given toa 
barrow near Beaulieu, hints of superstitions that 
have died out; and the Pug Pits must have been 
so named by people to whom Puck and Robin 
Goodfellow were no strangers. Puck, however, 
seems unfortunate nowadays even among the Celts : 
one of his glens at Benmore in Argyleshire is also 
known as Pug’s Glen. Is this disappearance of the 
sylvan spirits the result of the disappearance of 
dangerous wild creatures ? 

If the folk-lorist is doomed to disappointment in 
the Forest the philologist will come across some in- 
teresting words and phrases. Does “‘shade"’ ever 
mean anywhere except in the Forest a treeless, 
sunlit space in the middle of open ground? And 
yet ‘‘as cattle elsewhere seek the shade of trees, 
so cattle in the Forest seek these open Forest 
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‘shades,’” to escape the flies and catch the cool 
breeze. How does an “idle” boy come to meana 
fidgety, restless boy; and what word has re- 
placed ‘‘idle,” or is idleness unknown in these 
leisurely glades where care never killed a cat, 
and money never quickened a mare's. hoof? 
Is ‘“‘londes’’ (possibly from the French Jandes) 
applied beyond the Forest to high open grounds? 
Finally, is it not worth while preserving the 
word “lear” for empty, fasting, destitute of good 
things ? 

It is interesting to note that while the West 
Saxon has forgotten his fairy-lore there is at least 
one survival of the eleventh century. The dilapi- 
pated hut of the charcoal burner Purkis, who con- 
veyed the body of the Red King to Winchester, 
still exists at Canterton—repaired and improved, it 
may be, but the same so far as the sacred hearth- 
stone is concerned. ‘The race of Purkis has 
flourished exceedingly in the Forest, and burns char- 
coal to this day.”” Curiously enough, too, up to 
thirty years ago the blacksmith at Tyrrell’s Ford still 
paid a yearly toll to the Crown of two-and-sixpence 
“as a penalty for the sin of his predecessor who 
shod Walter Tyrrell’s horse for him” during his 
flight after the death of Rufus. 

Despite the progress of civilisation there are still, 
praise to Pan! many colonies of Wild England 
beyond the enchanted pale of the Forest;* and 
where shall we find a more delightful way-mate 
and guide than the naturalist whose bright and 
picturesque sketches have so long given the Spec- 
tatora special charm? Whether it be the Southern 


cliffs and estuaries, the pine and heather country of 
Selborne and Wolmer Forest, Richmond Park, the 
ponds and nightingale valley of Surrey, the Hamp- 
shire streams, the downs of the Great White Horse, 
the uplands of Suffolk, the Somersetshire coombs, 
or the Yorkshire Fen ; and let the season be what it 
may, Mr. Cornish’s chapters are always brimful of 


life and poetry. He is a keen-eyed and patient 
observer, and he describes with zest what many 
other naturalists must have seen but have not 
thought it worth while to record, and yet these 
details are precisely what gives interest and fresh- 
ness. Take for example his account of the sea- 
fowl during the great storm in January this year. 
The great black-backed gulls set their faces to the 
steady pressure of the gale and worked their way 
out to sea by sheer force of muscle. Driven off the 
sea, but aware of the danger of drifting inland, the 
herring-gulls soared like kites, and when they had 
been carried backwards to a point above the edge of 
the cliff they let themselves fall downwards, and 
then swept up seawards again with the impetus 
gained by their descent. All day long they held 
their place midway between cliff and sea by this 


* “Wild England of To-day, and the Wild Life in it.” By 
C. J. Cornish, Author of ‘‘ Life at the Zoo.” With illustrations 
from drawings by Lancelot Speed and from photographs. 
London: Seeley & Co., Limited. 12s. 6d. 
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manceuvre. The wild-ducks rode for a while in 
the shelter of a long reef, but when the tide raced 
in foam across the rocks they flitted from place to 
place, till at last company after company, beaten 
by the pitiless wind, they flew high over the cliffs 
and retreated to the perilous shelter of the inland 
waters. Or consider his survey of the strange 
beautiful colouring on the naked limbs of trees in 
the early spring when ‘the gaze, which is at once 
bent down towards the crocus or the primrose, is 
seldom raised to the crimson blossoms which now 
cover the tops of the elms like drops of ruby rain, 
or to the pendant blossoms of the poplars, the little 
golden brushes on the ash, or the pink flowers 
which stud the larch-boughs like sea-anemones.” 
All this beauty is nearly invisible against the sky ; 
it must be seen from above, and then the distant 
trees seem to rise through vapour and smoke, which 
resolves itself into catkins and millions of small 
buds. It is the buds of the willows, which make 
the silvery haze in the woods before Palm Sunday ; 
‘‘and,”’ Mr. Cornish surmises, “it is perhaps of 
their silver fleeces that Shelley thought when he 
wrote of the Spring 


“* Driving sweet buds like /Zocks to feed in air.” 


Nor is the author less alive to our practical rela- 
tions to nature. Evidently he believes the old pro- 
verb that an acre of water yields more than three 
acres of land, and he.complains that ‘trout, which 
can be reared in every one of the home and southern 
counties, are far rarer than salmon. They are 
hardly obtainable at the greater number of London 
fishmongers.’’ Yet it is worth remembering that 
‘a 14 Ib. trout weighs as much as seven pheasants, 
fourteen partridges, five rabbits, and two hares; it 
is not less beautiful than the pheasant, and weight 
for weight contains more food than any game bird 
or animal, all of which it equals or surpasses in 
flavour.” 

As we have walked in a hayfield gilding our boots 
with buttercup pollen, has it ever occurred to us 
that ‘‘ hay must fall when the grasses are in flower,” 
or the cattle will refuse it? How did men learn to 
make hay? For it isnot merely sun-dried grass, but 
grass which has partly fermented; as much a pro- 
duct of human skill as flour or cider. Does this 
knowledge of our pre-historic ancestors also point 
to a Central Asian origin? Did the Aryans take 
a hint from the pikas or calling hares of the 
Eastern steppes, which cut and stack hay for the 
winter ? 

Wilder than any spot in Wildest England, more 
ancient than the Ytene of the Norman, is the ter- 
rible moonlit forest, ‘eternal of aspect, beneath a 
sky profoundly starred,"’ in the midst of which the 
very old priest sits leaning white and dead against 
a huge old oak, while on the right six old blind 
men are seated on stones, stumps of trees and dead 
leaves, and on the left sit six blind women, separated 
from the men by an uprooted tree and fragments of 
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rock.* One of the women is extremely old; one, 
in an attitude of mute insanity, holds a little child 
asleep on her knees; one is strangely young and 
her hair covers her from head to foot. They are 
all waiting for the dead priest to come and lead 
them back to the asylum. It has grown cold, and 
the terror of the forest has caught them. They 
want to know where they are. They dare not 
move; they are weary, hungry, thirsty. They hear 
something passing between them and the stars as 
the birds of passage go by. They feel the leaves 
fall in dismal showers as the wind strikes the forest. 
They are seized with fear. The wind and the sea 
scare them. They hear the sound of footsteps. 
A big dog licks the hands of one of them. He rises 
and the dog leads him to the priest. He touches 
something very cold; it is a dead face; some one 
is dead; who of them is dead? They discover that 
it is the priest. Who will now come to lead them ? 


What are they to do in the darkness, in the cold ? 
The snow begins to fall in great flakes; there is 

a sound of some one walking very far away; the 

child of one of the blind women begins to cry; the 


* Pelleas and Melisanda” and ‘‘ The Sightless.” Two Plays 
by Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated from the French by 
Laurence Alma Tadema. London: Walter Scott, Limited. 
1s. 6d. 
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child alone can see, and the mother lifts it up and 
goes to meet the eerie footsteps. 


“* The Young Blind Woman 
“Oh! how he is crying! What is it? Don’t cry! Don’t 
be afraid ; there is nothing to be afraid of; we are all here 
about you. What do you see? Fear nothing! Don't cry so! 
What is it that you see? Tell us, what is it that you see? 


“ The Oldest Blind Woman 
“The sound of footsteps 
listen !” 
And the child turns constantly and cries, and the 
footsteps stop right in the midst of them. 


is drawing nearer. Listen, 


“* The Young Blind Woman 
** Who are you? 
“* The Oldest Blind Woman 
“ Have pity on us ! 
** (Silence. 


[SiZence} 


The child cries more desperately.|”" 


Surely poet never conceived a more eerie and 
poignant drama than this of the sightless waiting 
for the guide who sits dead within a few feet of 
them. M. Maeterlinck seems to have exhausted 
the possibilities of darkness, helplessness, dread. 
Some critics have described the play as an allegory 
of the spiritual life. Such it may well be; but 
even as a mere play, as the embodiment of a ter- 


rible waking nightmare, it is a marvellous piece of 
work, 


DUCK SHOOTING IN A GALE 


“Wild England of To-day” 

















‘* Maisie sent a bullet back which halted him ” 


THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS* 


BEING A HISTORY TAKEN FROM THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM GORDON OF EARLSTOUN 
IN THE GLENKENS AND TOLD OVER AGAIN 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Autuor oF “ THE RAIDERS,” ETC. 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE SANDS OF WIGTOWN 


HE morning of the 


eleventh of May came 
as clear and sweet 
as the night had been, 
which had proved so 
disasterously good for 
us. I slept little, as 
men may guess, think- 
ing on the poor 
lassies; and some- 
times also on the 
torture in the prison, 
and the death on the 
scaffold. For I knew 
that though there 
might be delay, there 
could be no_ such 
thing as pardon for 


one that had carried the standard at 


XXXVI—s6 


Sanquhar, charged through the storming fray 
of Ayrsmoss, and sole of all in Cameron’s 
muster had gotten clear away. 

From early morning I could hear on the 
street the gathering of the folk from the 
countryside far and near. And then the 
soldiers came clattering by to their stations, 
laughing as they went like people going to 
look upon a show. 

“ There are but two of them to be ‘ pitten 
doon,’ after all,” I heard one of the soldiers 
say. “Gilbert Wilson has paid a hundred 
pound to get off his bit lassie Agnes.” 

And that was the first intimation I had 
that only the elder woman, Margaret 
Lauchlison, whom I had seen in the Thieves’ 
Hole with her head on her hands, and our 
own sweet Margaret were to be drowned 
within the floodmark of the Blednoch. 

Black, black day! Would that I could 
blot it out of my memory. Yet that men 
in after times may see what weak maids and 


* Copyright, 1895, in the United States of America by S. R. Crockett. 
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ailing women bore with constancy in the 
dark days, I set down that day’s doings as I 
saw them—but briefly, neither altering nor 
suppressing, because of this matter I cannot 
bear to write at large. It was but half an 
hour before the binding of the women that 
Lag sent for me—that I might see the thing 
which was done, and, as he said, carry the 
word to Sandy and the rest of the saints at 
Edinburgh. 

And this, as I told him with all constancy, 
I should be very fond to do. 

Now the Blednoch is a slow stream, 
which ordinarily flows in the deep ditch of 
its channel, wimpling and twining through 
the sands of the bay of Wigtown. The banks 
are but steep slopes of mud, on which if one 
slips he goes to the bottom with a slide. 
Up this deep channel the sea comes twice 
every day, damming back the sluggish stream 
and brimming the banks at full tide. When 
Lag’s men took me down to the water edge, 
I saw the two women already tied to stakes 
set in the ooze of the Blednoch bank. At 
the sight my heart swelled within me at 
once sick and hot. Margaret Lauchlison 
was tethered deepest down, her stake set 
firm in the bottom and the post rising as 
high as her head. 

Nigh halfway up the steep bank stood 
our little Margaret, loosely reeved to a sunken 
stob, her hands clasped before her. She 
still wore the gown that I remember seeing 
upon her when she dwelt with us among the 
hills. But even then she was cheerful, and 
lifting her eyes with a smile she bade me be 
so likewise, because that for her there was 
no fear and but a short pain. Also she 
called me very sweetly “ William,” and asked 
me to commend her to Maisie Lennox—a 
thing which more than all went to my heart. 
For it told me by the way she said it, that 
Maisie and she had talked together of loves 
and likings, as is all maidens’ wont. The 
women were not tightly tied to the posts, 
but attached to them with a running rove 
of rope, by which they could be pulled close 
to the stakes, or else at the will of the 
murderers drawn up again to the bank, as 
one might draw a pitcher from a well. 

Already was the salt tide water beginning 
to flow upwards along the Blednoch channel, 
bearing swirls of foam upon its breast. 

Margaret Lauchlison, being an aged 
woman of eighty years, said no word as the 


tide rose about her breast, where lowest in 
the river bed she stood waiting. Her head 
hung down, and it was not till the water 
reached her lips that she began to struggle, 
and I saw her make so much as a movement. 
Yet she was determined to die as she lived, 
an honest, peaceable, Christian woman of a 
good confession—not learned, save in the 
scholarship of God, but therein of high 
attainment and great experience. And all 
honour be to her, for even as she determined, 
so she died. 

Then, when some of the soldiers were for 
fleeching with her to take the test, Lag 
cried out (for he ever loved his devil’s-broth 
served hot) : 

‘‘ Bide ye there! ’Tis needless to speak 
to the old besom! Let her go quick to 
hell !” 

But Provost Coltran, sober enough this 
morning, and with other things to think of 
than the crows, came to the bank edge. And 
standing where his feet were nearly on a 
level with our little Margaret’s head, he said 
to her: 

“What see ye down there, Margaret 
Wilson? What think ye? Can you with 
constancy suffer the choking of the salt 
water when it comes to your turn ?” 

Now though Coltran was a rude man, and 
pang full of oaths, he spoke not so unfeel- 
ingly. But to him Margaret replied, in a 
sweet voice that wafted up like the singing of 
a psalm, from the sweltering pit of pain : 

“T see nought but Christ struggling there 
in the water in the person of one of His 
saints!” 

Then the Provost came nearer still, and 
bending down like an elder that gives 
counsel, said to her, “ Margaret, ye are 
young and ken no better. We will give you 
your life gin ye pray for the King. Will ye 
say aloud ‘ God save the King’ ?” 

“JT desire the salvation of all men,” 
Margaret said. ‘“ May God save him an He 
will!” 

Coltran rose with a flush of triumph in 
his eye. He was none so bad a man, only 
dazed with drink and bad company. 

‘** She has said it!” he cried, and from far 
and near the people took up the cry, ‘ She 
has said it, she has said it!”” And some were 
glad and some shook their heads for what 
they counted the dishonour of the submis- 
sion. 
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Now Blendoch sands under Wigtown town 
were a sight to behold that day. They were 
black with folk, all in scattering, changing 
groups. There were many clouds of folk on 
the sands when the lassies were “ pitten 
doon,” and in every little company there was 
one praying. ‘Through them patrolled the 
soldiers in fours, breaking up each little band 
of worshippers, which dissolved only to come 
together again as soon as they had passed. 

Then the town’s officer, a cruel and ill- 
liked man, who never did well afterwards all 
his days, took his long-hafted halbert, and 
standing on the verge of the bank, he set the 
end of it to Margaret Lauchlison’s neck. 

‘Bide ye doon there and clep wi’ the 
partans, Margaret, my woman!” he said, 
holding her head under water till it hung 
loose and the life went from it. 

The elder woman thus having finished her 
course with joy, they unrove the nether rope 
and drew our little Margaret up to the bank, 
exhorting her to cry aloud “God save the 
King!” and also to pray for him, that she 
might get her liberty. 

For they began to be in fear, knowing 
that this drowning of women would make a 
greater stir in the world than much shooting 
of men. 

“Lord, give him repentance, forgiveness, 
and salvation!” she said fervently and 
willingly. 

But Lag cried out in his great hoarse 
voice, “Out upon the wretch! We want 
not such oaths or prayers. Windram, get 
the Test through her teeth—or down with 
her again.” 

But she steadfastly refused the wicked 
Test, the oath of Sin. As indeed we that 
loved Scotland and the good way of religion 
had all learned to do. 

“T cannot forswear my faith. I am one 
of Christ’s children. Let me go to Him!” 
she said, being willing to depart, which she 
held to be far better. 

“ Back with her into the water!” cried 
Lag. “ Thesooner she will wintohell. ’Tis 
too good for a rebel like her! ” 

But Coltran said, “ Ye are fair to see, 
Margaret, lass. Think weel, hinny! Hae 
ye nane that ye love. Ye might hae been 
some man’s delight ! ” 

But she answered him not a word, being 
like one other before her, like a lamb led to 
the slaughter. 


So they tied her again to the stake, where 
the water was deeper now and lappered on 
her breast, swirling yellow and foul in oily 
bubbles. 

Her great head of hair—which, had I been 
her lad, I should have delighted to touch 
and stroke—now broke from the maiden’s 
snood, and fell into the water. There it 
floated, making a fair golden shining in the 
water, like the halo which is about the sun 
when he rises. Also her face was as the 
face of an angel, being turned upward to 
God. 

They began to drive the folk from the 
sands for fear of what they might see—the 
beauty of the dying maid, and go mad with 
anger at the sight. 

Then, being in extremity, she lifted her 
voice to sing, calm as though it had been an 
ordinary Sabbath morning and she leading 
the worship at Glenvernock, as indeed she 
did very well. 

It was the twenty-fifth Psalm she sang, as 
followeth. And when she that was a pure 
maid sang of her sins, it went to my heart 
thinking on my own greater need. 


‘* My sins and faults of youth 
Do thou, O Lord, forget ; 
After thy mercies think on me, 

And for thy goodness great.” 


It was a sweet voice and carried far. But 
lest it should move the hearts of the people, 
Lag garred beat the drum. And as the 
drums began to roll, I saw the first wave 
touch the bonny maiden lips which no man 
had kissed in the way of love. 

Then the guards plucked me by the arm 
roughly and dragged me away. The drums 
waxed still louder, but as we went farther 
away, the voice of the maiden praising God 
out of the floods of great waters, broke 
through them, rising clearer, besieging the 
throne of God and breaking down the hearts 
of men. I saw the tears hopping down 
many a rude soldier’s cheek. 

Nevertheless, they swore incessantly, curs- 
ing Lag and Windram back and _ forth, 
threatening to shoot them for devils thus to 
kill young maids and weakly women. 

But once again in the pauses of the drums, 
the words of Margaret’s song came clear. 
Forget them shall I never, till I too be on 
my death-bed, and can remember nothing 
but “ The Lord’s my Shepherd,” which every 
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Scot minds on his dying day. These were 
the words she sang: 


‘* Turn unto me thy face, 
And to me mercy shew ; 
Because that I am desolate, 
And am brought very low. 


**O do thou keep my soul, 
Do thou deliver me; 
And let me never be ashamed, 
Because I trust in thee.” 


After the last line there was a break and a 
silence, and no more—and no more! But 
after the silence had endured a space, there 
arose a wailing that went from the hill of 
Wigtown to the farthest shore of the Cree— 
the wailing of a whole countryside for a 
young lass done to death in the flower of 
her youth, in the grace and favour of her 
virginity. 


CHAPTER XLI 


THE MADNESS OF THE BULL OF EARLSTOUN 


How they carried me to Edinburgh I 
cannot stop to tell, though the manner of 
it was grievous enough. But in my heart 
there remained the fear that while I was 
laid up in Edinburgh, Robert Grierson, the 
wild beast of Galloway, might come and 
take my mother and Maisie, and do so with 
them even as he had done with Margaret 
Lauchlison and our little Margaret of Glen- 
vernock. And this vexed me more than 
torments. 

In Edinburgh they cast me into an inner 
den of the prison, where in the irons there 
were ten men already. Then when my 
name was made known, through the dark- 
ness and the fearsome stench of the place, 
where no air had come for years, what was 
my joy to hear the voice of Anton Lennox 
bidding me be of good cheer—for that our 
Lord was a strong Lord, and would see 
me win with credit from off the stage of 
life. 

At this I took heart of grace at the 
kenned voice and face, and we fell to dis- 
coursing about Maisie Lennox and how 
she did. He told me that to the honour 
of the King’s service the soldiers had treated 
him kindly, and had given him the repute 
of being a man honourable above most. 
Nevertheless the warrant for his execution 
was daily expected from London. He told 
me also that my brother Sandy was in Black- 


ness Castle, but that it was reported again 
that he was soon to be examined by torture. 
Indeed, there was a talk among the guard 
that 1 was to share this with him, which 
made them the more careful of me, as one 
whom the Council had an eye upon. 

But it was not long before this matter 
was brought to a probation. About three 
of the clock on the following day there came 
officers to the Tolbooth Port and cried my 
name, to which I answered with a quaking 
heart—not for death, but for torture. So 
they took me out and delivered me to the 
guard, who took me by back ways and closes 
to a little door let into the side of a great 
hulk of grey wall. 

Along stone passages very many, all 
dripping with damp like a cellar, they 
dragged me, till beside three doors hung 
with red cloth they stopped. Then instead 
of swearing and jesting as they had done 
before, the officers talked in whispers. 

Presently a door swung open very silently 
to admit me, and I set my feet upon a soft 
carpet. Then, also without noise, the door 
swung to again. I found myself alone in a 
cage, barriered like the cage of a wild beast. 
It was at one end of a great room with black 
oaken ceiling, carven and panelled. Before 
me there was a strong breastwork of oak, 
and an iron bar across chin high. Beside 
me and on either hand were ranged strange 
looking engines, some of which I knew to 
be the “boots” for the torture of the legs, 
and the pilniewinks for the bruising of the 
thumbs. Also there stood at each side of 
the platform a man habited in black and 
with a black mask over his face. These men 
stood with their arms folded, and looked 
across the narrow space at one another as 
though they had been carven statues. 

The rest of the great room was occupied 
by a table, and at the table there sat a 
dignified company. Then I understood that 
I stood in the presence of the Privy Council 
of Scotland, which for twenty-five years had 
bent the land to the King’s will. At the 
head sat cruel Queensberry, with a dark face 
louring with hate and guile—or so it seemed, 
seen through bars of oak and underneath 
gauds of iron. 

Still more black and forbidding was the 
face of the “ Bluidy Advocate,” Sir George 
Mackenzie, who sat at the table-foot, and 
wrote incessantly in his books. I knew 
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none other there, save the fox face of Tarbet, 
called the Timeserver. 

When I was brought in they were talking 
over some slight matter, concerning a laird 
who had been complaining that certain ill- 
set persons were carrying away sea tangle 
from his foreshore. And I was not pleased 
that they should have other thoughts in their 
minds, when I was before them in peril of 
my life. 

At last Sir George Mackenzie turned him 
about and said, ‘Officer, whom have we 
here.” 

The officer of the court made answer very 
shortly and formally, “ William Gordon, son 
of umquhile William Gordon of Earlstoun 
in Galloway, and brother of the afore- 
mentioned Alexander Gordon, condemned 
traitor from the prison of Blackness, pre- 
sently to be examined.” 

‘“« Ah,” said Mackenzie, picking up his pen 
again, “the Glenkens messan! We'll wait 
for the muckle hound and take both the 
lowsy tykes thegether!” 

But Queensberry, as was his custom at 
Council, ran counter to the advocate in his 
désire, and commanded presently to interro- 
gate me. 

The Duke asked me first if I had been 
at the wounding of the Duke Wellwood. 

I answered him plainly that I had; but 
that it was a fair fight, and that the Duke 
and his men had made the first onslaught. 

“You have proof for that at your hand, 
no doubt,” said he, and passed on as though 
that had been a thing of little import—as 
indeed, in the light of my succeeding admis- 
sions, it was. 

“You were at Sanquhar town on the day 
of the Declaration ?” he said, looking sharply 
at me, no doubt expecting a denial or 
equivocation. 

Now it seemed to me that I must so 
certainly die, that I cared not if I did it with 
some credit. For the whiner got even less 
mercy from these men than he that defied 
and outfaced them. 

“] was at Sanquhar, and with this hand I 
raised the Banner of Blue,” I said. 

*“ Note that, Advocate,” said Tarbet, 
smiling foxily. ‘The King hath a special 
interest in all that took his name in vain at 
Sanquhar.” 

Mackenzie glanced with a black side-cock- 
ing look of interest on the hand I held up, 


as if to say, “I shall know that again when 
I see it on the Nether Bow!” 

“ You were at Ayrsmoss, and won clear ?” 
was the next interrogatory. 

““T was one of two that broke through 
both lines of the troops when we came to 
the charge!” I said, with perhaps more of 
the braggart than I care now to think on. 

Then all the Council looked up, and there 
was a sudden stir of interest. 

“ Blood of St. Crispin !” said Queensberry, 
“but ye do not look like it. Yet I suppose 
it must be so.” 

“It is so,” said Sir George the Advocate, 
shortly, flicking a parchment with the feather 
of his quill pen. He had the record before 
him. 

“ Is there anything more that ye were in? 
Being as good as headed already, a little 
more will not matter. It will he to your 
credit when the saints come to put up your 
tomb, and scribe your testimony on it.” 

“Tam no saint,” said I, “ though I love 
not Charles Stuart. Neither, saving your 
honourable presences, the way that this realm 
is guided. But if it please you to ken, I 
have been in all that has chanced since 
Bothwell. I was at Enterkin the day we 
reft the prisoners from you. I was in the 
ranks of the Seven Thousand when, at the 
Conventicle at Shalloch-on-Minnoch, the 
hillmen made Clavers and Strachan draw off. 
I was taken at the Tolbooth of Wigtown 
trying to deliver a prisoner, whom ye had 
reprieved. And had there been anything 
else done, I should have been in it.” 

The Council leaned back in their chairs 
almost to a man and smilingly looked at one 
another. The President spoke after a moment 
of silence. 

“Ye are a brisk lad and ill to content, 
but your sheet is gallantly filled; so that I 
think ye deserve heading instead of hanging, 
which is certainly a great remission. I shall 
e’en take the liberty of shaking hands with 
you and wishing you a speedy passage and a 
sharp axe. Officer, the prisoner is in your 
care till his warrant comes from London.” 

And to my astonishment Queensberry 
turned round and very ceremoniously held 
out his hand to me, which I took through 
the bars. 

‘‘T shall never deny again that Gordon 
blood is very good blood,” he said. 

Then they brought in Sandy, looming up 
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like a tower between the warders. He had 
a strange, dazed look about him, and his 
hair had grown till he peered out of the 
hassock like to an owl out of an ivy bush, as 
the proverb says. 

They asked a few questions of him, to 
which he but mumbled replies. If he saw 
me he never showed it. But I knew him of 
old, and a sly tod was Sandy. 

Then Sir George Mackenzie rose, and 
turning to him, read the King’s mandate, 
which declared that in spite of his underlying 
sentence of death, he was to be tortured, to 
make him declare the truth in the matter of 
Fergusson the plotter, and the treason anent 
the King’s life. 

Then, the black wrath of his long prison- 
ment suddenly boiling over, Sandy took hold 
on the great iron bar before him and bent his 
strength to it—which, when he was roused, 
was like the strength of Samson. With one 
rive he tore it from its fastenings, roaring all 
the while with that terrible voice of his, which 
used to set the cattle wild with fear when 
they heard it, and which even frightened 
men grown and bearded. The two men in 
masks sprang upon him, but he seized them 
one in each hand and cuffed and buffeted 
them against the wall, till I thought he had 
splattered their brains on the wall. Indeed, 
I looked to see. But though there was 
blood enough, there were no brains to speak 
of. 

Then very hastily some of the Council 
rose to their feet to call the guard, but the 
door had been locked during the meeting, 
and none for a moment could open it. It 
was fearsome to see Sandy. His form 
seemed to tower to the ceiling. A yellow 
foam, like spume of the sea, dropped from 
his lips. He roared at the Council with 
open mouth, and twirled the bar over his 
head. With one leap he sprang over the 
barrier, and at this all the councillors drew 
their gown about them and rushed pell-mell 
for the door, with Sandy thundering at their 
heels with his iron bar. It was wonderfully 
fine to see. For Sandy, with more sense 
than might have been expected of him, being 
so raised, lundered them about the broadest 
of their gowns with the bar, till the building 
was filled with the cries of the mighty Privy 
Council of Scotland. I declare I laughed 
heartily, though under sentence of death, 
and felt that well as I thought I had borne 


myself, Sandy the Bull had done a thousand 
times better. 

Then from several doors the soldiery came 
rushing in, and in short space Sandy, after 
levelling a file with his gaud, was over- 
powered by numbers. Nevertheless, he 
continued to struggle till they twined him 
helpless in coils of rope. -In spite of all it 
furnished work for the best part of a com- 
pany to take him to the castle, whither, 
“for a change of air,” and to relieve his 
madness, he was remanded, by order of the 
Council when next they met. But there 
was no more heard of examining Sandy by 
torture, 

And it was a tale in the city for many a 
day how Sandy Gordon cleared the chamber 
of the Privy Council. So not for the first 
time in my life I was proud of my brother, 
and would have given all the sense I had, 
which is no little, for the thews and bones to 
have done likewise. 


CHAPTER XLII 


THE CANONGATE TOLBOOTH 


So waiting the arrival and the day of my 
doom, I continued to abide in the Tolbooth. 
Anton Lennox, also waiting, as he said, 
his bridegroom day of marriage and coro- 
nation, was with me. In the night alone 
we had some peace and quiet. For they 
had turned in upon us, to our horror, that 
wind-filled fool, John Gib—whom for his 
follies, Anton Lennox had lundered with 
a stick upon the Flowe of the Deer- 
Slunk. 

With him was Davie Jamie the scholar, 
now grown well nigh as mad as _ himself. 
Sometimes the jailers played with them, and 
said, “ John, this is your Sunday’s meal of 
meat !” 

Whereupon, so filled with moon-madness 
were they, that they would refuse good 
victual, because it had been given them 
upon a day with a heathen name. Or, 
again, the more ill-set of the prisoners made 
their game of them—for they were not all of 
them that suffered for their faith, who were 
with us in the Canongate Tolbooth. But 
many city apprentices also that had been 
in brawls or had broken their indentures. 
And, truth to tell, we were somewhat glad of 
the birkies. For when we were dull of heart 
they made sport with us, and we were numer- 
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ous enough to keep them from interfering 
with our worship. 

So these wild loons would say: 

“ Prophesy to us, John Gib, for we know 
that thou hast the devil ever at thine elbow. 
Let us see thy face shining as it did at the 
Spout of Auchentalloch when ye danced 
naked and burned the Bible.” 

And whether it was with our expectant 
looking for it, or whether the man really had 
some devilry about him, certain it is that in 
the gloom of the corner, where in his quiet 
spells he abode, there seemed to be ofttimes 
a horrible face near to his own, and a little 
bluish light thrown upon his hair and eyes. 
This was seen by most in the dungeon, 
though, for my own part, I confess I could 
see nothing. 

Then he would be taken with accesses of 
howling, like to a dog or a rutting hart on 
the mountains of heather. And sometimes, 
when the fear of Anton Lennox was upon 
him, he would try to stop his roaring, thrust- 
ing his own napkin into.his mouth. But for 
all that the devil within him would drive out 
the napkin and some most fearsome yells 
behind it, as a pellet is driven from a boy’s 
tow gun. 

This he did mostly during worship—which 
was held thrice a day in the Tolbooth, and 
helped to pass the time. At such times he 
became fairly possessed, and was neither to 
hold nor bind. So that for common they 
had to bring Anton Lennox to him with a 
quarter-staff, with which he threatened him. 
And at sight of old Anton, Gib, though a big 
strong man, would run behind the door and 
crouch there on his hunkers, howling griev- 
ously like a dog. 

He was ordered into leg-irons, but his 
ravings pleased the Duke of York so much 
(because that he wanted to tar us all with the 
same stick), that he had them taken off. Also 
he bade give him and David Jamie as much 
paper and ink as ever they wanted,and to send 
him copies of all that they wrote, for his enter- 
tainment. But in time of worship after this 
Anton Lennox ordered four of the strongest 
and biggest men to sit upon John Gib, 
streeked out on the floor, as men sit together 
upon a bench in the kirk at sermon-hearing. 
And we were glad when we fell on this plan, 
for this discouraged the devil more than any- 
thing, so that he acknowledged the power 
of the gospel and quit his roaring. 


Yet I think all this rough play kept up 
our hearts and stayed us from thinking all 
the time upon that day of our bitter, final 
testifying, which was coming so soon. To 
make an end now of Muckle John Gib, I 
heard that he was sent by ship to the 
colonies, and that in America he gained 
much honour among the heathen for his 
converse with the devil. Nor did the godly 
men that are there ever discover Anton 
Lennox’s weighty method of exorcism—than 
which I ween there is none better, for even 
the devil needs breath as well as another. 

But for all this, there was never an hour 
that passed, but I would wake and remem- 
ber that at the sound of a trumpet the port 
might any moment be opened and I be 
summoned forth to meet my doom. And 
Anton Lennox dealt with me there in the 
Canongate Tolbooth for my soul’s peace, 
and that very faithfully. For there were 
not wanting among the prisoners those that 
made no scruple to call me a sword-and- 
buckler Covenanter, because I would not 
follow them in all their protests and remon- 
strances. But Anton Lennox warred with 
them with the weapons of speech for the 
both of us, and told them how that I had 
already witnessed a good confession and that 
before many witnesses. He said also that 
there would not be wanting One, when I had 
overpassed my next stage, to make confes- 
sion of William Gordon before the angels of 
heaven. Which saying made them to cavil 
no more. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


THE ROBBERY ON THE KING'S HIGHWAY 


Now that which follows concerns not 
myself, but Maisie Lennox and others that 
were at this time forth of the Tolbooth. 
Yet because the story properly comes in 
here, I pray the reader to suffer it gladly, 
for without it I cannot come to my tale’s 
ending, as I must speedilydo. How I came 
to know it is no matter now, but shall without 
doubt afterwards appear. 

While Anton Lennox and I lay in the 
Tolbooth, those that loved us were not 
idle. Wat moved Kate and Kate moved 
Roger McGhie of Balmaghie, so that he set 
off to London to see the King, in order to 
get remission for me, and if need be to pay 
my fine, because there was nothing he would 
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not do to pleasure his daughter. But though 
his intercession did good in delaying the 
warrant, yet my owning of the raising the 
flag at Sanquhar was too much for the King, 
and in due course my warrant sped. Of 
which the bruit came north with a servant 
-of Balmaghie’s who rode like the wings of 
the wind. But indeed I was not greatly 
-disappointed, for since my declaration to the 
Privy Council I never expected any other 


* .end. 


As soon, however, as the news came to the 
house of Balmaghie, Maisie Lennox betook 
herself to the woodside to think. There she 
stayed for the better part of an hour, pacing 
up and down more like an aged man than a 
young maiden. Then, as my informant tells 
me, she came in again with a face wonder- 
fully cleared. 

“Give me a horse and a suit of lad’s 
clothes,” she said to her who kept the 
drapery closets and wardrobes at the house 
of Balmaghie. 

“ Preserve us, lass, for what wad ye hae 
lad’s claes ?” said the ancient housekeeper ; 
but without waiting for a reply, Maisie 
Lennox went and got them. 

“The lassie’s gane wud!* There’s nae 
reason in her,” she cried out in amazement. 

But, indeed, it was a time when men and 
women were not inclined to stand upon 
reasons. For each being supposed to have 
his neck deep in the tow, he had no doubt 
his own good logic for whatever he proposed. 

So Mistress Crombie, housekeeper to the 
Laird of Balmaghie, without further question, 
fitted Maisie Lennox with a suit of lad’s 
clothes, which (having taken off and again 
suitably attired herself), she strapped in a 
roll on her saddle bow and covered witha 
plaid. Then, dressed like a maid that goes to 
her first place and rides a borrowed horse, 
she took her way eastward. Now at that 
time, so important were the proclamations 
and Privy Council matters, that every week 
there rode a post who carried naught but 
reprieves and sentences. 

It had been the custom of late, ever since 
the numerous affrays near the border of 
Berwick, that this messenger of death should 
ride by Carlisle and Moffat to Edinburgh. 

Now this young maid, contrary to the 
wont of women folk, had all her life said 
little and done much. So when Maisie 

* Mad. 
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Lennox came to the side of the Little 
Queensberry Hill, having ridden all the way 
sedately as a sober maiden ought, she went 
aside into a thicket and changed her woman’s 
appearance to that of a smart birkie who 
rides to college. It was about the time 
when the regents call up such to the begin- 
ning of their classes. So it was a most 
feasible-like thing, and indeed there were a 
good many upon the roads. But Maisie 
Lennox kept out of their company, for these 
wandering students are ever inclined to be 
goatish, and full of impish pranks, whether 
as I saw them at Groningen or in Edinburgh 
town. 

So she (that was for the time being he) 
came riding into the town of Moffat, just 
when the London State messenger was ex- 
pected. There my lass entered the hostelry 
of the White Hart, which was kept by a 
decent woman named Catherine Cranstoun. 
As a ruffling young gallant, she strode 
in, with her chest well out and one hand 
on the hilt of the rapier which she modishly 
thrust forward. But Maisie, when she 
found herself within, was a little daunted to 
see a great pair of pistols, a sword, and 
other furniture of a King’s rider lie upon the 
table. While from within a little chamber, 
the door of which stood ajar, she heard the 
sound as of one who sleeps, and snores 
sonorously in his sleep. 

“ A good day to ye, Mistress Cranstoun,” 
said Maisie, boldly, and like a clerkish 
student. “ Will ye get mea drink of good 
caller water ?” 

“That,” said the good wife shrewishly, 
turning her eyes scorningly across her nose, 
“is not good asking at a changehouse. I 
warrant we do not live and pay our winter’s 
oats by sellin’ caller water to student bir- 
kies !” 

“So, good madam,” said our Maisie 
again; “but if you will get me a drink from 
your famous medicinal spring—a good fresh 
quart—most gladly I will pay for it; aye, as 
if it had been claret wine of the best bin in 
your cellar.” 

At hearing of which the landlady pricked 
up her ears. 

“T will e’en gae bring it mysel’,” she 
said, in a changed voice, for such orders 
came not every day. “It is for a wager,” 
she thought. “The loons are ever after 


some daft play.” 

























As she went to the door she had a 
thought. 

“ Mind ye,” she said, “meddle not wi’ 
the pistols, for they belong to one on the 
King’s service.” 

So she set out to bring the water in a 
wooden cogie with a handle. 

As soon as she was fairly gone, Maisie 
stole on tiptoe to the door of the room 
from whence the snoring proceeded. She 
peeped circumspectly within, and there on a 
rough bed with the neck of his buff riding- 
coat thrown open, lay the King’s rider, a 
great clean-shaven fellow with a cropped 





*« Will ye say ‘God save the King’ ?” 


head, and ear-rings in his ears. The 
edge of the mail bag peeped from under the 
pillow, and the ribbons of seals showed 
beneath the flaps. 

Maisie laid her hand on her heart to still 
its painful beating. Clearly there was no 
chance of drawing the bag from under the 
rider’s head, for his hand was twisted firmly 
in the strap. It was with mighty grief in 
her heart that Maisie Lennox stepped back. 
But at sight of the pistols on the table, a 
thought and a hope sprang up together within 
her. She hasted to take them up and draw 
the charges, leaving only a sprinkling of 
powder in the pan of each. 

And as she rode off, she bore with her the 
landlady’s benediction, for the good wife had 
never been so paid for caller spring water 
before. 

It was at the entrance to the wild place 
known as the Devil’s Beef Tub, near the last 
wood on the upward way over the hills, that 
Maisie waited for the King’s rider. There 
was, no doubt, many thoughts in her heart, 
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but she did not dwell upon them—save it 
might be upon this one, that if the rider 
discovered that the charges had been drawn, 
it would certainly go ill with her and worse 
with those whom she had come out to save. 

What wonder then if her maid’s heart 
flew faster even than Gay Garland had done 
when he fled before the gypsy clan ? 

At last, after long waiting, she heard far 
off the clatter of a horse’s feet on the road and 
her courage returned to her. As the King’s 
messenger came trotting easily down an 
incline, she rode as quietly out of a byway 
into the road and let him range alongside. 

With a polite toss of the reins, as was 
then the modish fashion, she bade him good 
day. 


“Ye are a bonny birkie. Hae ye ony 
sisters?” said the man in the Lothian 
tongue. 


Maisie answered him no—an only bairn 
and riding to the college at Edinburgh. 

“ Ye’ll be a braw student, no doubt.” 

She told him so-so. 

“ T’se warrant ye!” said he, for he was 
jovial by nature, and warmed with Mistress 
Cranstoun’s wine. 

So they rode on in friendly enough talk 
till they were nearing the wood, when Maisie, 
knowing that the time had come, wheeled 
about and bade him “Stand!” At the 
same time she pointed a pistol at his head. 

‘‘ Deliver me your mails,” she said, “ or I 
shall take your life!” 

The man laughed as at a pleasant jest. 

*Gae wa’ wi’ ye, birkie. Nane o’ your 
college tricks wi’ me, or ye may aiblins come 
toa mishap. Iam noa man to tak’ offence, 
but this somewhat passes merrymaking !” 

But when Maisie pulled the other pistol 
and levelled it also at his head, the rider 
hesitated no longer, but pulled out his own 
and took aim at her heart. 

“Your blood be on your own head, 
then!” he cried. “I never missed yet!” he 
cried, and pulled the trigger. 

But the powder only flashed in the pan. 
With an oath he pulled the other and did 
likewise with it, but quite as fruitlessly. 

Then he leaped down and tried to grip 
Maisie’s horse by the bridle, for he was a 
stark carle and no coward. 

But her horse obeyed the guiding hand. 
With a swing to the left she swept out of 
his reach, so as to catch the bridle of the 
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horse which carried the mails and which, 
fresh from the stable, was inclined to crop 
the herbage. Then she rode away leaving 
the man standing mazed and speechless in 
the middle of the road. He started to run 
after his assailant, but Maisie sent a bullet 
back which halted him. For by chance it 
struck a stone among the red dust at his 
feet, and went through between his legs 
buzzing like a bumble-bee. And this is 
indeed a thing which would have halted 
most folk. 

It was with a trembling hand that Maisie 
Lennox, in the deepest shades of the wood, 
ripped open the bags. Almost the first 
paper she came upon was her father’s death 
warrant. With trembling hand she turned 
over the papers to find mine also. But 
there were only Privy Council letters and 
documents in cypher. Over and over she 
turned them, her heart, I doubt not, ham- 
mering loudly. But there was not another 
warrant anywhere. It must have been sent 
forward by another hand. It might even be 
in Edinburgh already, she thought. Almost 
she had returned the letters to the bag and 
left them at the tree foot, when she noted a 
little bulge in the thickness of the leather 
near the clasp. In a moment she had her 
knife within, and there enclosed in a cypher 
letter to the President of the Council, was 
a free pardon, signed and sealed, wanting 
only the name inserted. Without doubt it 
was intended for some of the private friends 
of Duke Queensberry. But at sight of it 
Maisie’s heart gave a still greater stound, 
and without a moment for consideration she 
galloped off towards Edinburgh, upon the 
fresh horse of His Majesty’s post rider. 
When she came to the first woods over the 
crown of the dreary hill road, she put off the 
lad’s apparel and dressed again as the quiet 
maid upon her travels, whom none would 
suspect of bold robbery of His Majesty’s dis- 
patches upon his own highway. 

Then as she took the road to Edinburgh, 
consider what a turmoil and battle there was 
in her heart. She says that she saw not the 
road all the way for thinking, and I doubt it 
not. ‘“ My father or my lad ” she argued 
with herself. ‘‘ Which name shall I put in ? 





It may not serve them long, but it will save 
them at least this day from death.” 

And in the clatter of her horse’s feet she 
found no answer to her question. 
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Then she told over to herself all that her 
father had done for her since she remem- 
bered—the afternoons when it was the 
Sabbath on the pleasant green bank at the 
Duchrae loaning end, the words of wise 
counsel spoken there, the struggle at the 
cave when the cruel Mardrochat was sent to 
his account. She did not forget one. 
Other things also she owns that she thought 
of. ‘ Whatever may happen to me, I must 
—lI shall save my father! ” she concluded. 

She was on a lonely place on the moors, 
with deep moss-hags and holes in the turf 
where men had cut peat. These were now 
filled with black water. She stopped, took 
out the warrant for her father’s execution, 
tore it into a thousand pieces, and sunk it 
in the deep hag. The white horse of the 
King’s rider meanwhile stood patiently by 
till she mounted again—I warrant as swiftly 
as she used to do in the old days at the 
Duchrae. 

But the tearing of the warrant would only 
delay and not prevent-her father’s death. 
She saw that clearly. There came to her 
the thought of the free pardon. To inscribe 
a name in the blank space meant a release 
from prison and the chance of escape. She 
resolved to write it when she came to the 
next changehouse. 

But as she rode she fell to the thinking, 
and the question that surged to and fro in 
her heart, like the tide in a sea-cave, was— 
which name would be found written on that 
pardon when she rode to the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh to deliver it into the hands of the 
Captain of the Guard. 

As she thought she urged her horse the 
faster, so that the sooner she might come 
to the changehouse and settle the ques- 
tion. 

“He is my father,” she said over and 
over, dwelling on all that her father had 
been to her. ‘I cannot—lI will not think 
of others before him. It is my father’s 
name I will write in the pardon—lI must, 
yes, I must!” 

And the name of another did she not 
mention at all, as I have been informed. 
At last she came to the door of the change- 
house, and throwing her reins over the 
hitching post at the gate, she went in 
boldly. 

“Bring me an inkhorn and a goose- 
quill!” she cried to the dame of the inn, 


forgetting that she had donned her maid’s 
clothes again, and speaking in the hectoring 
voice of the birkie student. She threw a 
silver coin on the table with a princely air 
that suited but indifferently with the sober 
air of her maiden’s dress. And among the 
mutchkins on the ribbed and rimmed deal 
table, she squared herself to write in the 
name upon her free pardon. 

She set her pen to the parchment bravely. 
Then she stopped, took a long breath and 
held it, as though it were the dying breath 
of another which she had in her keeping. 
With sudden access of resolve she began a 
bold initial. She changed it. Then she 
wrote again hastily with a set face, but hold- 
ing her hand over the writing, as though to 
shield the words from sight. Which being 
done, she looked at what she had written 
with a blanched and terror-stricken counten- 
ance. 

No sooner was the ink dry than bending 
again to the paper, she began eagerly to 
scrape at it with her finger-nail, as though she 
would even yet change her thought. 

But as she rubbed the parchment, which 
was very fine and soft, part of it curled up 
at the edge into a tiny roll like a shaving of 
bark when one cuts a white birch. Instantly 
Maisie discerned that there were two parch- 
ments instead of one. 

With a light and cunning hand she 
separated them ‘carefully. They had been 
secretly attached so as to look like one. 
Casting her eyes rapidly over the second 
parchment, her heart leaped with her to 
find that it was another pardon, the dupli- 
cate of the first, and, like it, duly signed and 
sealed. It was a moment’s work to write 
in the other name upon this great discovery. 
So throwing, in her joy, a gold piece upon 
the table beside the shilling, she mounted 
at the stance, and rode away in the direc- 
tion of the capital. 

“My word!” said the good wife of the 
changehouse, gazing after her, “but that 
madam doesna want confidence. I doot 
she will be after no good!” 

“She doesna want siller,” quoth her 
husband gathering up the money, “and 
that’s a deal more to the point in a change- 
house! ” 

But Maisie Lennox has never told to any 
—not even to me that have some right to 
know her secrets—that name which she first 
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wrote when she had to choose between her 
father’s life and her lover’s. 

She only says, “ Let every maid answer 
in her own heart which name she would 
have written, being in my place, that day 
in the changehouse ! ” 

And even so may I leave it to all the 
maidens that may read my history to let 
their hearts answer which. For they also 
will not tell. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THE RED MAIDEN 


THE great day which we had been expecting 
dawned, and lo! it was even as any other 
day. The air was shrewdly cold when I 
awoke very early in the morning, just as I 
had awaked from sleep every morning since 
I can remember. It was my custom to 
begin to say the little prayer which my 
mother had taught me before I was fairly 
awake. This I did when I was but a boy, 
for the economising of time; and I con- 
tinued the practice when I put away most 
other childish things. I declare solemnly 
that I was past the middle of the prayer 
before the thought came to me that this was 
the morn of the day on which I was to die. 
Even then, by God’s extreme mercy, fear did 
not take me ptterly by the throat. 

I had dreamed of the day often, and 
shivered to think of that awaking. But now 
that it was here, it seemed to me like any 
morn in the years when I used to awake in 
the little sunlit tourelle at Earlstoun to the 
noise of the singing of birds, and turn my 
‘thoughts upon riding to the Duchrae by the 
Grenoch side to see Maisie Lennox—little 
Maisie May, whom I should see no more. 

So by the strengthening mercy of God I 
was enabled to finish my mother’s prayer 
with some composure. And also to re- 
member her and Maisie, commending them 
both to the gracious care of One who is able 
to keep. 

Then came the Chancellor's Commissioner 
to tell us that by the high favour of his 
master, we were to be headed in the early 
morn ; and that, too, in the company of the 
great Earl of Cantyre, who, after lying long 
in prison, was that day, for rebellion in the 
Highlands and the Isles, condemned to lose 
his head. No higher favour could be 


granted, though it seemed not so much to 
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me as doubtless to some, that I should lay 
my head beside an Earl’s on the block of the 
Maiden, instead of setting my neck in a rope 
at the hands of the common executioner in 
the Grass-market. 

But there is no doubt that all Scotland, 
and especially all the clan Gordon, would 
think differently of the matter—ay, even my 
mother. And to Wat such a death would 
seem almost like an accolade. 

They read me my warrant in my death 
dungeon by the light of adimrushlight. But 
that of Anton Lennox they read not, for a 
reason that has already appeared, though they 
told us not of it at the time. Yet because 
the messenger was expected to arrive every 
moment with it, Anton, who shared my 
favour, of execution was to accompany us to 
the scaffold. 

When they ushered us forth it was yet 
starlight, but the light was coming over the 
Forth. And the hum and confused noise of 
rustling and speech, told us of the presence 
of a great multitude of people about us. 
They had indeed come from far, even from 
the Wild Highlands, for such a heading had 
not been known for years. Our keepers gave 
us a good room, and an excellent breakfast was 
ready for us in a house contiguous to the 
scaffold. As we came in, the Earl was at the 
head of the table, and the gentlemen of his 
name about him, Anton and I being apart 
by ourselves. Then the Dean of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Annand, came and asked us to 
be seated. Anton would not, but went to 
the window and stood commending himself 
to the God in whose presence he was so soon 
to appear. However, since it seemed to be 
expected of a gentleman to command his 
spirit before death for the honour of his party 
and cause, I sat me down with the others, 
and ate more heartily than I could have ex- 
pected, though the viands tasted strange, dry, 
and savourless. They gave us also wine to 
wash them down withal, which went not 
amiss. 

When .they saw that it was growing 
lighter, they put out the candles, and we 
were brought down the stairs. When I 
came to the outside and heard the murmur 
of the crowd, suddenly and strangely I 
seemed to be breathing, not sweet morning 
air, but water chilled with ice. And I had 
to breathe many breaths for one. There 
seemed no sustenance in them. 
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Now Cantyre, being a very great man, 
was allowed his chief friends to be with him. 
Eight of them attended him in full mourning 
to the scaffold, chiefly Montgomeries of 
Skelmorly and Campbells of Skepnish and 
Dunstaffnage—all noble and well-set men. 
And Anton Lennox and I were permitted to 
walk with him without any disgrace, but with 
our hats on our heads and in our own best 
attire, which the Chancellor had allowed to 
be provided for us. At least so it was with 
me. For Anton Lennox would have none 
of these gauds, but was in an ordinary 
blue bonnet and hodden grey. But for me, 
though I was to die for the faith, I saw 
no reason why I should not die like a gentle- 
man. 

As we went by the way, the people hushed 
themselves as we came, and many of them 
sank on their knees to give us a parting 
prayer to speed us on our far journey. The 
Dean and other Divinity men of the ruling 
party approached, to give us what ghostly 
counsel they could. But, as I expected, 
Anton would have none of the Dean or 
indeed of any other of them. But I was 
réady to converse with him, at least as far 
as the natural agitation of my spirits would 
permit. As for prayers, I leant on none of 
them, except my mother’s, which I had re- 
peated that morning. But I kept saying 
over and over to myself the Scots version of 
the twenty-third Psalm, “The Lord is my 
Shepherd,” and from it gat wondrous com- 
fort. 

The Dean asked me if I had my “ testi- 
mony” ready written. I told him that 
testimonies were not for me. 

«« What,” he said, “do you not hold the 
covenants ?” 

“TI held a sword for them so long as I 
could. Now, when I cannot, I can at least 
hold my tongue !” 

Even with the scaffold looming out down 
the vennel, it pleased me to say this to him, 
for such is the vanity of Galloway, and espe- 
cially of a Galloway Gordon. Besides, I 
had once played with the Dean at golf 
upon Leith Links, and he had beaten me 
foully. Not twice would he outface me, 
even though it were my death day. 

Mr. Annand was a very pleasant-spoken 
man, and I think a little grateful that 1 
should speak complacently to him. For he 
was abashed that Cantyre would have nothing 
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to say to him—no, nor, for that matter, Anton 
Lennox either. 

He asked me what affair had brought 
me there—which vexed me, for I had sup- 
posed the whole city ringing with my braving 
of the Council, and the Chancellor’s shaking 
hands with me. 

*“T have done God’s will,” I made him 
answer, “at least as I saw it, in fighting 
against Charles Stuart, for his usage of my 
country and my house. Were I to escape, I 
should but do the same again. It is his day, 
and Charles Stuart has me on the edge of 
the iron. But not so long ago it was his 
father’s turn, and so, in due time, it may be 
his.” 

“God forbid!” said the Dean, piously, 
thinking no doubt, poor man, that if the King 
went that way, certain others might also. 

‘God send him as honourable a death. 
’Twere better than lolling on Whitehall 
couches that he should honourably step forth 
from the window of the banqueting hall as 
his father did!” I made him answer. 

“You are a strange Whig, Mr. William 
Gordon,” he said ; “do you even give that 
testimony to them from the scaffold. It 
will be a change from the general tenor of 
such.” 

I said, “You mistake me. I believe as 
much and as well as any of them, and I am 
about to die for it, but testimonies are not 
in my way. Besides somewhere my mother 
is praying for me.” 

“TI would the King could have spared 
you,” he said. “There is need of some like 
you in this town of Edinburgh.” 

«When I was in Edinburgh,” I replied. 
“I had not the spirit of a pooked hen, but 
holding the banner at Sanquhar hath won- 
drously brisked me.” 

All this while I could see the lips of 
Anton Lennox moving. And I knew right 
well that if I had little to say at the last 
bitter pinch, he would deliver his soul for 
the two of us—ay, and for the Earl, too, if he 
were permitted. 

It was just at this moment that we came 
in sight of the Maiden, which was set high 
on a platform of black wood. There was 
much scaffolding, and also a tall ladder 
leading thereto. But what took and held my 
eye, was the evil leaden glitter of the broad 
knife, which would presently shear away my 
life. 
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Then slowly a rim about my neck grew 
icy cold till it ached with the pain—as 
when, on a hot day, one holds one’s wrists 
over-long in a running stream. Neverthe- 
less, my southland pride and the grace of 
God, kept me from vulgarly showing my 
fear. 

Yet even the Earl, who came of a family 
that ought by this time to have grown ac- 
customed to losing their heads, was shaken 
somewhat by the sight of the Maiden. And, 
indeed, such present and visible death will 
daunton the most resolute courage. There- 
fore he caused bind the napkin upon his 
face, ere he approached nearer, and so was 
led upon the scaffold first. I went next, 
schooling myself to go firmly and saying only, 
“Tt will soon be over! It will soon be 
over!” Then I would fall to my twenty- 
third Psalm again, and specially to the verse 
about, ‘“ Death’s dark vale.” Which did 
indeed strengthen me so that I feared none 
ill, or at least not so very much. But at 
such times one goes on, winning though 
unshamed, more by the mechanical action of 
one’s body and the instinct of silence, than 
by the actual thing which men call courage. 

Put when at last we stood upon the 
scaffold, and looked about us at the great 
concourse of people, all silent and all waiting 
to see us die, more than everything else I 
wished that they had thought to put a rail 
about the edge. For the platform being so 
high, and the time so early in morning, I 
walked a little as though my legs had been 
the legs of another and not mine own. But 
in time this also passed off. 

Then they read Cantyre’s warrant, and 
asked him if he had aught to say. He had 
a long paper prepared, which, standing be- 
tween his two friends who held him by either 
arm, he gave to the Dean. And very cour- 
teously he bade us who were to die with 
him farewell, and also those that were with 
him. He was a most gallant gentleman, 
though a Highlandman. They made us 
stand with our backs to the Maiden, and 
rolled the drums, while they set him in his 
place. But for all that I heard louder than 
thunder the horrible crunch as of one that 
shaws frosty turnips with a blunt knife. 
Methought I had fainted away, when I heard 
the answering splash, and the loud universal 
* Ah!” which swept across the multitudes of 
people. 
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Yet as they turned me about, because my 
time had come, I saw quite clearly beneath 
me the populace fighting fiercely one with 
another beneath the scaffold, for the blood 
that drippled through the boards, dipping 
their kerchiefs and other linen fabrics in it 
for keepsakes. Also I perceived the collapsed 
body, most like a sack that falls sideways ; and 
the tall masked headsman holding up the 
poor dripping head. For the napkin had 
fallen away from the staring eyne, and I 
shuddered at the rasping echo of his words. 

“This is the head of a traitor!” he cried, 
as the custom is. 

And again the people cried, “¢ Ah !”—They 
cried it through their clenched teeth. But 
it was more like a wild beast’s growl than a 
human cry. 

Then I was bidden speak if I had aught 
to say before I died. 

So I took off my hat, and though for a 
moment I stood without power, suddenly my 
voice was given back to me, and that with 
such surprising power that I never knew that 
I had so great an utterance. 

“TI die (so they recorded my words) in 
the faith my father taught me, and for which 
my father died ; neither for King nor bishop 
will I change it. Neither for love nor lands 
will I recreant or swear falsely. I am a 
Gordon of Earlstoun. I die for the freedom 
of this land. God do so to me and more 
also, if ever I gave my back to a foe, or 
my shoulder to a friend all the days of my 
life! That is all my testimony. God have 
mercy on my sinful soul, for Christ’s sake. 
Amen!” 

“ Lord, that isno Whig word!” cried one 
from the crowd—a soldier, as I think. 

“Tis a pity he is a rebel,” said another. 
I heard them as though they had spoken of 
another, and not of myself. And all the 
time I had been speaking, I was watching 
the headsman wiping his broad sliding blade 
with a fragment of fine old linen, daintily as 
one may caress a sweetheart or other beloved 
possession. 

Then the Dean begun the praying, for 
because I had played with him upon the Links 
of Leith at our diversion, I could not reject 
his ministrations. And also, as I said, he 
was a pleasant well-spoken man. But he 


had hardly said many words, or indeed gotten 
fairly into the matter of his prayer—which 
being an Episcopalian it took him a long time 
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to do—when his voice seemed to be drowned 
in the surging murmur which rose from the 
people far down the spaces of the Grass- 
market. The sound we heard was as that of 
a great multitude crying aloud ; but whether 
for joy or hate, I could not tell. The Dean 
went on praying with his eyes shut. But 
none, I think, minded him, or indeed could 
have heard him if they had. For every eye 
in all that mighty throng was turned to the 
distance, whence came the cheering of the 
myriad throats. 

The soldiers looked one to the other, 
and the officers drew together and conferred. 
They thought doubtless that it was the 
messenger of death with the other warrant of 
execution, that for Anton Lennox. Yet they 
marvelled why in that case the people 
shouted. 

The commander bade the drums beat, for 
the voices of those about the scaffold-foot 
began to take up the shouting, and he feared 
a tumult. So the kettle-drums brayed out 
their angry waspish whirr, and the great 
basses boomed dull and hollow over all. 

But in spite of all, the crying of the whole 
people waxed louder and louder, and the 
rejoicing came nearer-and nearer, so that 
they could in no wise drown it with all their 
instruments of music. 

Then, in the narrow Gut of the West Port 
I saw a white horse and a rider upon it, 
driving fiercely through the black press of the 
throng. And ever the people tossed their 
bonnets in the air, flecking the red sunrise 
with them. And the crowd fell back before 
the rider as the foam surges from the prow 
of a swift boat on Solway tide. 

And lo! among the shouting throng I 
looked, and saw, and knew. It was my own 
lass that rode and came to save me, even when 
the headsman was wiping the crimson from 
the bloody shearing knife to make it ready 
for me. In either hand she waved the parch- 
ment of pardon, and the people shouted : 
“A pardon! a pardon! God save the 
King!” 

Without rein she rode, and the people 
opened a lane for her weary horse. Very 
pale was her face, the sweetest that ever 
the sun shone on. Very weary were the lids 
of her abased eyes, that were the truest and 
the bravest which ever God gave to woman. 
But when they were lifted up to look at me on 
the scaffold of death, I saw that through the 


anxiety, which drew dark rings about them, 
they were joyful with a great joy! 

And this is what my Maisie Lennox did 
for me. 





FOLLOWETH 
The conclusion of the author to the reader. 


But our perils were not yet wholly over. 
We were in fear that at any hour the mes- 
senger might arrive, having gotten another 
horse, even in that lonely place where Maisie 
left him. But having pardons in the King’s 
hand, our foes themselves were eager to Le 
rid of us. They knew that Roger McGhie 
had been busy on our behalfs, so that the 
Council showed no surprise that he had 
prevailed, knowing how great he was with 
John Graham, and also with the Duke of 
York. But they ordered us forth of the 
kingdom upon the instant. So within an 
hour we went, right well content, along with 
the officers on board a ship at Leith, that 
waited with anchor weighed and sails backed 
in the Roads for the Council’s permit to pro- 
ceed. Which being obtained by the same 
boat that brought us, they drew away with 
us on board upon the instant. And it was 
as well, for, as our friends afterwards 
advised us, the plundered messenger came 
in during the night; and with the earliest 
break of morn there was a swift vessel on 
our track. But by that time we were well- 
nigh half over, with a good ship and a 
following wind. So that there was no ship 
in Scotland that could catch us. 

In due time we landed at Rotterdam with 
great joy and rejoicing. Now, there remains 
many a story that I might tell concerning our 
life there—how I took service in the Scots 
regiments of the Prince, how poor we were 
and how happy. Indeed, if I be spared and 
keep my wits, I may tell it one day. For, 
to my thinking, it is a good tale, and in- 
finitely more mirthful than this of the killing 
time, which presently it has been my lot to 
tell. Though Sandy had no part in it, seeing 
that he abode until the coming of the Prince 
in the strong castle of Blackness, yet not 
greatly ill-done to, being tended there by his 
wife. 

Also in it there should be commemo- 
rated how my mother came to us, and con- 
cerning Wat and Kate, and all that sped 








between them. Also, for a greater theme, 
how we went back and helped Renwick 
and Cleland to raise again the Seven Thou- 
sand, and how they stood in the breach when 
the Stuarts were swept away. Especially I 
would joy to tell of the glorious Leaguer 
of Dunkeld. That were a tale to atte.npt, 


** Sandy thundering at their heels” 


indeed, with Maisie Lennox at that tale’s 
ending, even as she has been the beginning 
and middle and end of this. Only by that 
time she was no more Maisie Lennox. 


Concluded in my study at Afton, December 2, 
W. G. 


1702. 


THE SEA-DOGS OF ENGLAND 


By THE REv. COSMO G. LANG 


HERE is great need in these days of 
reviving the memories of a manlier 
age. The emphatically manly period 
of the national history was the period 


of the seamen who served God and Queen 
Elizabeth against the Spaniards. With all 


its roughness, it was a time when the blood 
ran clear through the veins of the nation, 
and its moral fibres were taut and strong. 
The man in us cannot fail to be aroused and 
refreshed when we recall the deeds of those 
sturdy sailors, and move again in imagination 
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amongthem. With minds dazed by the mul- 
titude of theories, and wills crippled by excess 
of criticism, we turn for relief to a time when 
great issues stood forth clear and simple, 
and men went out to meet them with un- 
faltering convictions. Their arena of debate 
was not the press or the platform, but the 
high seas. They come into our jaded life 
with a bracing atmosphere of salt water and 
sea breezes. Our very fiction, which ought 
to reflect life, only sickens it; we suffer at 
its hands from a chronic overdose of pro- 
blems—problems for the most part morbid 
and even nauseous. It would seem as if 
the only reality in the world left us by our 
“realistic” novelists and dramatists is its 
garbage. We are surfeited with these studies 
in morbidity. The air about us is thick and 
close and stifling. Then let us break away, 
and like Francis Drake at Panama, climb 
out of the hot jungle and see the great free 
ocean spreading its expanse before us. Let 


us stand with Humphry Gilbert and hear 
the shock of the icebergs; or with John 
Davis at Magellan’s Straits, sail into the 
black night, with the roar of breakers.in our 
ears, and the whistling of the wind through 
tattered sails; or make for the open sea with 
John Hawkins at San Juan de Ulloa, with 


the balls of the Spanish cannon battering 
the timbers of our ship. With them—if only 
for a moment, and in imagination—we can 
leave modern problems to solve themselves, 
get among the true realities of things, match 
ourselves against the powers of wind and 
water, beat them thankfully or be beaten 
submissively, strike honest blows for faith 
and country. 


**O while I live to be the ruler of life, not a slave, 
To meet life as a powerful conqueror, 
No fumes, no ennui, no more complaints or scornful 
criticisms !" 


If this be our wish, and the more we have 
it the better for us, then we ought to make 
ourselves at home in the literature of those 
sixteenth-century sailors, and, above all, read 
their own stories as they tell them in 
Hakluyt’s “ Voyages.” Meanwhile — but 
only by way of meagre introductio:—let me 
remind you what manner of men they were 
—how they came to be, and what they did. 

We must not pause to describe the 
features of the great awakening of the 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Every- 
XXXVI—57 
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body knows them. The medieval world 
became tired of itself, of its social order, its 
forms of belief, its traditional ways of living 
and thinking. Then it awoke to become 
vaguely conscious of a new world, veiled and 
unknown, at its side—a new world of 
politics, of thought, of belief; and—this is 
what concerns us now—of strange seas and 
continents, full of wealth and wonder. It 
was a slow and gradual awakening. A few 
Genoese and Venetian sailors peered into 
obscure distances east and west, and saw 
the line of new countries and islands stretch- 
ing before them. Spanish and Portuguese 
merchants made them their pilots, and 
found that these strange places were not 
only new but rich. From the beginning of 
the sixteenth century it became known that 
gold and silver lay there in unclaimed pro- 
fusion. Spain was the first to take posses- 
sion of the treasure. For a time the 
Spaniards had their fill, undisturbed; but 
when the rivalry between Charles V. and 
Francis I. broke out into active war, the 
French determined to have their share. 
The hardy privateers of Normandy and 
Brittany slipped out of their harbours to 
plunder the Spanish galleons as they came 
home labouring under the spoil: the appe- 
tite grew by what it fed on; and the French 
determined to get a footing of their own in 
El Dorado. ‘ New France,” on the coast 
of North America, began its short-lived 
career of romantic hopes and miserable 
disasters. But the rewards of plunder were 
greater and surer than those of colonies ; 
and the Channel, the road along which 
the gold of Mexico was brought to the Low 
Countries, became the scene of constant 
skirmishes. Often would the French priva- 
teers dart into English harbours for refuge 
or ambuscade, and many an English trader 
or fisherman secretly went out again with 
them to share their luck. Thus gradually 
the thought of the New World came home 
to English sailors, and it filled them with a 
new restlessness. They too must be up and 
doing. 

Let us try to put ourselves in their posi- 
tion. Suppose that a Plymouth merchant- 
man has come home, brave but battered, 
after a long sojourn in Florida or the Brazils, 
or in the ice-bound North. The crew have 
gone ashore ; and in every inn on the coast 
some weather-beaten man of Devon has a 
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wondrous tale to tell. The village youngsters 
see him toss emeralds in his hands like 
pebbles ; they listen, open-mouthed, to his 
tales of strange men and animals: of fish 
that fly in the air; of pelicans who stow 
their young in their own bodies and feed 
them there (“though for all this lovingness 
they are very deformed to behold”); of 
unicorns rushing over wild plains ; of stone- 
skinned monsters who can swallow a man at 
a gulp; “of mighty deer that seemed to be 
mankind ” ; of lions who slid along the sea, 
“turning the head to and fro, yawning and 
gaping wide, with ugly demonstration of 
long teeth and glaring eyes,” sending forth 
a “horrible voice, roaring and bellowing.” 
There were tales of lands where roots grew 
thick (potatoes they were called), “ more 
delicious than any sweet apple sugared” ; 
where men fed on the smoke of baked 
leaves ; where bars of gold glistened in the 
open sun. There were tales of quaint 
savages—such as the Esquimaux who de- 
lighted Frobisher’s crew by talking to the 
picture of a man, and when no answer came 
“grew into a choler at the matter.” Can 
we wonder that when the rumour next went 
abroad that a merchant of Bideford or Ply- 
mouth was fitting out another ship, dozens 
of lusty lads were eager to man it and see 
the wonders for themselves ? The very waves 
seemed—such is Mr. Rodd’s fancy—to sum- 
mon the young adventurer. 

“‘ There was a murmur in their restless beat, 

That flung strange shells and corals at his feet, 

‘We have been there. We have been there,’ they 
said.” 

Soon a deeper and stronger impulse seized 
the nation, and sent men out to sea for 
better motives and with a finer spirit. The 
richest parts of the New World were in the 
hands of Spain. They had been bestowed 
upon the Spaniard by “God’s vicegerent,” 
the Pope himself. They were the reward of 
a submissive faith. And, therefore, at all 
costs the heretic must not tarnish them with 
his presence. But on the high seas heretics 
abounded. The religious persecutions in the 
Low Countries had driven many sturdy men 
to the sea as the only place of safety. The 
Huguenots of France knew that they were 
safest when they took to their ships, to 
annoy the Spanish king, with whom their 
own was in religion indeed a friend, but in 
politics a rival. The English were to 
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Spanish eyes infected with the heresy of 
their Henry, their Edward, or their Eliza- 
beth ; all these ‘had defied the authority of 
the Bishop of Rome. Within their ships 
were to be found copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures defiled by translation into the vulgar 
speech, and of Prayer-books which were a 
scandalous innovation upon the Sacred 
Missal. The gift of the Holy See—the New 
World—must, therefore, at all costs be kept 
clean from the taint of their intrusion. 
National jealousy was therefore strengthened 
by religious zeal. And when the Holy See 
itself undertook by the institution of the 
Holy Office of the Inquisition to keep the 
Spanish possessions untainted by the pre- 
sence of heretics, the Spanish Government 
readily accepted its help. The representa- 
tives of the Inquisition became a species 
of custom-house officer; and they were 
quartered not only on the coast of Spain, but 
in the main trading stations of Brazil and 
the West Indies. In the Spanish harbours 
they dealt with any suspected persons caught 
on the high seas. Their procedure was 
simple. If by force or by craft a luckless 
trader was brought before them, they put to 
him a few searching questions as to his 
belief, chiefly concerning the Bishop of Rome. 
If his answers were unsatisfactory, and he 
declined to amend them, he vanished 
straightway into a life of hidden and miser- 
able punishment. He might be doomed to 
the sordid toil of a galley-slave, chained to 
his oar; or he might quietly rot in a Spanish 
dungeon, until his own cowardice, or suffi- 
cient money from his friends (if they could 
discover where he was), or death itself put an 
end to his sufferings. From time to time the 
persuasive force of some ingenious torture 
was used on the chance of its succeeding in 
winning another soul from eternal loss. In 
some cases the victims were clothed in “ the 
fool’s coat,” and set on fire to demonstrate the 
orthodoxy of the most Catholic king. Entire 
crews were often dealt with wholesale. 

For example, take an incident of 1563. 
Philip of Spain and Elizabeth were nominally 
not only at peace but on friendly terms ; it was 
with France that the English Queen was, for 
the time, at war. A small fleet of English 
traders were tempted to chase a French brig 
in the harbour of Gibraltar. No doubt they 


wanted the prize, but it was the sight of the 
black servants of the Holy Office rowing out 
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to the French ship that put them in a fury, in 
which all recollection of the rules of neutral 
harbours were forgotten. For this mistake 
they were indeed severely punished. Captured 
by the Spanish guard-squadron, the Inquisi- 
tion dealt with them, and that so thoroughly 
that in nine months out of two hundred and 
forty captives only ninety were living. The 
blood of one hundred and fifty Englishmen 
cried out for vengeance. Once a crew of 
sixty St. Malo Huguenots had been brought 
before them ; all entreaties were unavailing, 
and they were put to death. Is it to be 
wondered at that when their fellow-sailors of 
Brittany heard of it, they promptly seized 
some Spanish ships and sent them ashore 
with one man in each to tell the tale, and 
a hundred bodiless heads! Or again, 
there was the well-known case of Thomas 
Seeley, merchant of Bristol. He was kept 
starving in a Spanish dungeon simply 
because he had knocked a _ swaggering 
Spaniard down for slandering the virtue of 
Queen Elizabeth. A letter from the Queen 
herself to Philip was unavailing against the 
sombre, dogged power of the Inquisition. 

From the middle of the sixteenth century 
onwards such tales were constantly in men’s 
ears. The English sailors heard them, set 
their teeth, and vowed vengeance. 

Thus to national jealousy and trade rivalry 
and the lust of adventure was added the 
impulse of religious zeal. The sight of a 
Spanish barque at sea aroused not only the 
greed of plunder but the memories of the 
Inquisition. We must not mistake the 
nature of this religious impulse. What was 
positive and definite in it was not a system 
of belief but a hatred of cruelty, the more 
detestable because it was committed in the 
name of God. Moreover, like most patriotic 
Englishmen of the time, the sailors cordially 
disliked the pretensions of the Pope to a 
right of interference in national concerns : 
and they liked them none the better for the 
brief experience of what the Papal power 
had meant for England in the disastrous reign 
of Mary. They liked the new Prayer-book, 
and circumstances made them sympathise 
keenly with more thorough-going Protestants 
in France and the Low Countries. But—it 
is always the case—brand a man heretic, 
and he becomes it; the very accusation 
gives hima bias. It drives him further than 


if left to himself he would ever have gone. 
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And in the case of these rough west-country 
seamen their manner of life helped the bias. 
Trained in the hardships of wind and storm 
and scanty fare, the ascetic ideal of life did 
not appeal to them. Accustomed to shift 
for themselves in terrible straits, they did 
not feel the need of spiritual direction. 
Forced in moments of danger to say their 
own prayers in their own way, they were 
impatient with priestly forms. Living a free 
and frank life among themselves, and owning 
obedience only to their captain, whom they 
knew and who lived among them, the 
separated, concentrated temperament of the 
priest they could not understand. There 
was about them the dislike of men taught by 
emergencies for traditions of all sorts ; and 
above all, the dislike of men who lived 
entirely in the open air for everything that 
savoured of mummery or sham. Certainly 
theirs was a one-sided ideal of human nature : 
and a creed drawn up or a church organised 
on the basis of a bluff seaman’s likes and 
dislikes would be shipwrecked in a genera- 
tion. But it was natural that they should 
be on the side of the practical fighting 
Protestantism of the day. It was. not 
theological Protestantism: they had little of 
the Calvinist and less of the precisian 
about them. There was a humility and 
simplicity and absence of all disputatiousness 
about their theology, which was very different 
from later theorised Protestantism, and it 
was combined with a strong element of what 
we nowadays call superstition. Still, for all 
purposes of exchanging blows, they were 
Protestant to the core. 

One last impulse behind the great sea- 
movement of Elizabeth’s time must be men- 
tioned, not because it was the strongest, 
but because it was the most picturesque and 
characteristic of the time—the devotion of 
the seamen to the Virgin-Queen herself. 
This is not the place to discuss the character 
of that extraordinary lady. She was, to say 
the least, many-sided. She was one person 
to her subjects, another to her favourites, 
another to her ministers, another to her 
enemies. Who shall say what she was to 
herself and to her God? Nothing proves 
her cleverness more completely than the 
dexterity with which she played one aspect 
against the other. The same woman would 
in one day mumble nonsense—not always 
modest nonsense—to her “Robin” 
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Leicester, scold her ministers like a fish- 
wife, rebuke with stately dignity the Spanish 
Ambassador, discuss the Fathers with Arch- 
bishop Parker, and change her dress a dozen 
times. But when she appeared before her 
people, her mien of mingled haughtiness and 
grace, her free and confident carriage, went 
straight to their hearts. From them she 
could always closely conceal her weaknesses 
and her tantrums; her skill in attaching 
the blame of her mistakes to those who had 
protested against them was not less success- 
ful than audacious. And then, when the 
clouds of war loomed dark over the country, 
in the eyes of the people that “ bright occi- 
dental star” shone out with increasing 
brilliance. 

All that charmed her subjects was con- 
centrated in her treatment of her sailors. 
Personally she liked them and their way of 
life; she had all a woman’s love of the 
adventurer. They brought her money, 
finery, and flattery, and she dearly loved all 
three. But they suited not only her tastes 
but her policy. There was a mutual under- 
standing between them. If, for reasons of 
State, it was necessary to disown their 
privateering feats, even when they. were 
triumphantly successful, they must reckon 
on her hard words and black looks. If it 
was safe to acknowledge them, they were 
rewarded with open smiles and favours. 
Thoroughly characteristic, for example, was 
her treatment of Francis Drake when the 
ever-glorious Pelican came home, leaving a 
wake behind her which went right round the 
world. Hehad laughed at Spanish protests, 
plundered Spanish treasure, towns and ships, 
with the light-hearted audacity of the gentle- 
man bandit, and anchored at Plymouth with 
an El Dorado in his hold and the shouts of 
admiring England in his ears. Mendoza, 
the Spanish Ambassador, furiously demanded 
that “the Dragon” should be forced to dis- 
gorge his plunder. But it suited the Queen to 
teach the Spaniard a lesson—that if his master 
encouraged Irish rebels she would encourage 
English privateers. Drake was the lion of 
her court: she ostentatiously walked about 
with him in the public gardens ; the Pelican 
was the scene of a royal banquet, and 
Gloriana made rough Francis one of her 
knights. True, for form’s sake, an inventory 
of the spoil was taken, and it was lodged in 
the Tower; but she took good care that her 


knight, his crew, and she herself should help 
themselves freely before the examination. 
And the spoil in the Tower was kept as an 
hostage for Philip’s good behaviour. More- 
over, as one of the Queen’s passions was 
parsimony in public expenditure, she was 
delighted to have around her—ready to do 
her bidding when she wanted them—a fleet 
of well-armed, swift-sailing vessels, with trained 
captains and crews, for whom she was not 
responsible, who cost her not a penny. It 
was a fleet which was at once cheap, profit- 
able and romantic: and so she loved it. 
And, indeed, if there was much caprice, it 
was proved that there was much soundness 
also in her attitude. The skill and pluck 
which kept the Invincible Armada safely off 
the south coast could never have been 
learned in ships which tamely waited on the 
moves of diplomacy. 

In her personal treatment of the leaders 
the Queen showed all the veiled astuteness 
of a clever woman. It cost her little to 
wave her handkerchief to Martin Frobisher 
as his fleet sailed down the Thames, bound 
for the long-sought gold-fields of the North ; 
but it made him her devoted slave. To 
take shares in a venture was to her a 
mere chance of making money, but she 
made it appear the favour which the Match- 
less Lady sent with her knights on their 
quest of honour. She must sometimes 
have seemed sadly flippant to these grim 
and serious captains, as when, on a visit in 
her barge to Richard Hawkins’ ship, The 
Repentance, she said testily that she disliked 
the name, and called it The Daintie. Walter 
Raleigh was himself half hero and half dandy, 
with his dreams of the great Western Empire 
and his cloak jewelled to the value of £4000 ; 
and therefore it may have been easy for him 
to respect the Queen, even when she flirted 
with him with all the cumbrous insistence of 
a silly spinster, exchanging rhymes with him 
on panes of glass and smirking at his 
lavish compliments. But it és difficult to 
understand how Francis Drake can have 
been long in the presence of the false hair, 
thick paint, and tawdry gowns beneath 
which she sought to hide her age, and yet 
have regarded her to the end as his most 
glorious royal mistress. Explain it as we 
please, there is the fact; it is best to say 
simply that men are weak and women wise, 
and she had “a way with her” which was 
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supremely successful. There is something 
very fine in the mingled loyalty and gallantry 
of these sailors; the hope of the Queen’s 
approval buoyed them up in all their ven- 
tures, the fear of her silent contempt nerved 
them to endure all disasters rather than 
return in disgrace. These words of Mr. 
Francis Pretty, gentleman-at-arms with 
Drake, express the admirable gallantry of his 
kind: “ Our general at this time and place, 
thinking himself, both in respect of his 
private injuries received from the Spaniards, 
as also of their contempts and indignities 
offered to our country and Prince in general, 
sufficiently satisfied and revenged ; and sup- 
posing that her Majesty at his return would 
rest contented with this service,” thought of 
home. Such was the Queen among her 
sailors and her subjects. The extravagancies 
and inconsistencies of her character concern 
the student of human nature ; it is enough 
for her place in the memories of the English 
people that she inspired the bravest of her 
subjects with such firm and masculine devo- 
tion. 

Devotion to the Queen’s Majesty was the 
picturesque form of an intense patriotism ; 
and as the sixteenth century entered its last 
decades patriotism became simply hatred of 
Spain. Strange dogs which have never seen 
one another before snarl when they meet ; 
they scent antipathies. Two men will feel 
an instinctive mutual dislike even when 
the course of business makes formal polite- 
ness necessary. So it was with Englishman 
and Spaniard. The necessities of politics 
kept the two courts for long years on terms 
of hollow politeness. It was strained again 
and again to breaking point, but neither 
side could afford to break it. If Philip were 
to declare war, France might remember old 


scores still unsatisfied, and the persecuted 
Netherlands would rise for revenge. If 
Elizabeth yielded hastily to the pressure of 
her ministers or her people or her foreign 
allies, she might find the French listless, the 
Dutch powerless, and herself pitted alone 
against the world-wide power and enormous 
wealth of Spain; and then her disaffected 
subjects would rise and rally round her 
rival, Mary of Scotland. Each was obliged 
to play a waiting game—lying, compliment- 
ing, protesting, with war at the heart and 
peace on the lips. It was a game which, 
though congenial to the peculiar tempera- 
ment of Elizabeth, wore out her ministers 
and made Philip a gloomy monomaniac. 
Both sides were heartily sick of it, yet 
neither dared throw up the cards. But 
while the courts went through the weary 
farce, the peoples knew that they were 
enemies. There was a sphere far removed 
from the control of cabinets—the sea; and 
for years, while London and Seville were at 
peace, on the high seas there was war. The 
** Sea-Dogs ” not only snarled, but snapped. 
This was their importance in English history. 
At their own risk, but with the full con- 
nivance of the Queen, they took the Spanish 
matter into their own hands, and dealt with 
it in their own downright way. The tales of 
their deeds kept the nation from growing 
dull and tired of the wearisome policy of the 
Government, and so forgetful of the great 
work which God had given it to do. And 
when the time came for the worn-out masks 
to be thrown aside, and Spain and England 
looked at one another with the frank war- 
light in their eyes, the sea-dogs were straight- 
way at the Queen’s service, with captains, 
crews, and ships, not only ready but trained 
for the great struggle. 





GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
By S. H. BOULT 


<=. N the 16th of July, 1607, 
the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company gave a _ sump- 
tuous entertainment in their 
hall to King James I. It 
included a variety of songs 
and music. The music was performed by 





Dr. John Bull, one of the organists of the 
Chapel Royal. The words of the songs 
were written by Ben Jonson, the poet 
laureate. There is fair ground for sup- 
posing that the words of our present 
National Anthem was then sung, and that 
the air to which they now belong, whether 
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then sung with them or not, was written by 
Dr. John Bull. 

First, as to the music. Dr. John Bull was 
a Bachelor and Doctor of music of Oxford, 
and a Doctor of music of Cambridge. He 
had a great reputation both as an executant 
and as a musician. Dr. Burney, in his “ His- 
tory of Music,” describes him as writing music 
which it was a feat to play and a penance to 
hear. His main object seems to have been 
to write such music as no one but himself 
could perform. He wrote in an antiquated 
style. Dr. Burney found the task of trans- 
posing some of his compositions into modern 
form most laborious. Of his knowledge and 
reputation, however, there is no question. 
Both as executant and musician he towered, 
by head and shoulders, over all his English, 
if not over all his European, contemporaries. 
He stayed in England till 1617, then be- 
came one of the organists of the Chapel Royal 
at Brussels, and afterwards became sole 
organist of the cathedral at Antwerp, where 
he died on the 13th of March, 1628. A 
Flemish scribe copied out, between April 6 
and October 20, 1628, a quantity of his 
pieces, of which one, numbered 56, is 
called ‘God save the King,” and another, 
numbered 96, is called an Ayre. Mr. 
Cummings examined the whole matter at 
great length in a series of papers in the 
Musical Times for 1878. He pronounces 
No. 56 to have little in common with our 
National Anthem, but says, as to No. 96, 
“ Bull’s ‘ayre,’ presenting a perfect coinci- 
dence in that most essential feature rhythm, 
induces the belief that the tune of ‘ God save 
the King’ must have been adapted from his 
music, but when and by whom we shall 
probably never know.” Dr. Burney makes 
no allusion to “ God save the King” as one of 
Bull’s works. He was one of the conductors 
of the music at one of the earliest-known 
performances of our present National Anthem. 
If he had been the adapter of Bull’s “ Ayre,” 
he would probably have noted the “ Ayre ” as 
an exception to the general character of Bull’s 
music. 

There is no list extant of the music per- 
formed at Merchant Taylors’ Hall. Was 
“God save the King” then sung to the tune 
numbered 56? The date of the entertainment 
was July 16, 1607 ; Bull left the country in 
1617. The tune was probably written while 
he was in England. No occasion in his life 


was so likely to suggest it as the feast of 
1607. The whole nation was then in a 
ferment of loyalty, to which the feast itself 
was meant to give expression. The Gun- 
powder Plot had been discovered on Novem- 
ber 5, 1605. An Act of Parliament had 
been passed at the beginning of the next 
year (3 Jac. I. c. 1) enjoining the perform- 
ance of an annual service to commemorate 
that day. Later in the year the form of 
service had been promulgated by Convoca- 
tion. The first performance had occurred 
on the 5th of November, 1606. Through- 
out 1606 and 1607, addresses and entertain- 
ments of loyalty and congratulation had 
abounded. The words of the National 
Anthem of King James’s time are, it is 
believed, as follows : 


** God save great James our King ! 
Long live our gracious King ! 
God save the King ! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King ! 


**O Lord, our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall ! 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On Thee our hopes we fix, 

O save us all! 


“ Thy choicest gifts in store 
On James be pleased to pour ! 
Long may he reign ! 
May he respect our laws, 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the King ! 


The second verse and the general tone of 
the whole may well have been suggested by 
the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot. That 
this was so is absolutely proved by compar- 
ing the three verses with the “Form of 
Prayers with Thanksgiving to be used yearly 
upon the Fifth Day of November for the 
Happy Deliverance of King James I. and the 
Three Estates of England from the most 
Traitorious and Bloody-intended Massacre by 
Gunpowder.” This form is no longer to be 
found in the Prayer Book. ‘Together with 
the special services for King Charles the 
Martyr and for the Restoration, it was re- 
moved from the book by an Order in Council 
in 1860. After its first publication in 1606, 
a few minor alterations in it are believed to 
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have been from time to time made. Soon 
after the Restoration in 1662, the Savoy 
Conference drew up and published a stereo- 
typed form of the three special services. 
But as the Prince of Orange happened to 
land at Torbay on the 5th of November, 
1689, the happy thought then arose of con- 
triving to pay a double debt with the Gun- 
powder Service. Its title was accordingly 
extended by the words: “ And also for the 
happy arrival of His Majesty King William 
on this day for the deliverance of our Church 
and Nation,” and in the body of the service 
sundry appropriate clauses were added. In 
this enlarged form the service will be found 
in the Book of Common Prayer from 1690 
until its removal. 

The first verse of the anthem is little more 
than a versification of parts of the special 
suffrages and the special communion collect 
of the service. The three priests’ suffrages 
are: (1) “O Lord, save the King” ; (2) 
“* Send him help from Thy holy place”; (3) 
“Let his enemies have no advantage over 
him.” The last clause in the collect is: 
“ Prosper his reign with long happiness here 
on earth, and crown him with everlasting 
glory hereafter.” The resemblance between 


‘the second verse of the anthem and the 


second special prayer after the Litany in the 
service is even closer. The prayer begins: 
“QO Lord, who didst this day discover the 
snares of death that were laid for us, and 
didst wonderfully deliver us from the same, 
be Thou still our mighty Protector and 
scatter our enemies that delight in blood. 


Infatuate and defeat their counsels, abate 
their pride, assauge their malice and confound 
their devices.” It ends with: “ But that our 
gracious sovereign and his realms being pre- 
served in Thy true religion and by Thy 
merciful goodness protected in the same, we 
may all duly serve Thee and give Thee thanks 
in Thy holy congregation.” The third verse is 
little more than a repetition of the first in a 
slightly altered form, and reflects the general 
tone of the service. It isthus almost certain 
that the National Anthem was based exclu- 
sively on the gunpowder service; scarcely 
doubtful that the tune was written by Dr. 
John Bull ; very likely that the words were 
sung for the first time at the Merchant 
Taylors’ entertainment to music written by 
Dr. Bull, and, if so, unquestionable that the 
author of the words was Ben Jonson. 

These conclusions represent, with some 
exceptions, qualifications and reservations, 
the views put forth about seventy years ago 
by a musician named Richard Clark. They 
were contained in arambling, diffusive volume, 
and were expressed with unreasoning dog- 
matism. So much of them as affected the 
music of the anthem was afterwards discussed 
by Mr. Cummings, with the result already 
quoted. But in the article “ Dr. John Bull” in 
the “ National Dictionary of Biography,” Mr. 
Cummings is declared to have demolished 
the view of Mr. Clark, and Dr. Bull is de- 
scribed as having had nothing to do with the 
tune of the anthem—an assertion exactly the 
reverse of the conclusion propounded by 
Mr. Cummings. 
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By THOMAS SULMAN 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


ATFIELD House, as we have 
said, was built by Robert 
Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, 
son by a second marriage of 
Elizabeth’s famous Minister, 
William Cecil, Lord Burgh- 

ley. The father’s favourite seat was at Theo- 

balds. We have in the great drawing-room 





at Hatfield No. 44, a copy of the Bodleian pic- 
ture showing the latter on his favourite white 
mule riding about the grounds, overlooking 
everything, “ stopping to speak to those who 
were shooting or playing at bowls.” In the 
next room we have No. 36, a splendid por- 
trait of Lord Burghley, by Marc Gheerards 
(or Garrard) the elder, three-quarter length. 
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(Bradshaw & Snos, Photographers, Newgate Street, London) 


WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURGHLEY 


The face is delicately modelled. He wears a 
beard of soft, silky white hair. His hat is of 
black velvet, with ear flaps, and is met by a 
large frilled ruff. The collar of the Garter is 
round his neck, and on his shoulder is the 
red and white badge of plaited satin so cha- 
racteristic of him. He holds the white wand 
of office. The Cecil arms and motto, “ Cor 
unum via una,” is painted above. 

Is there anything in history more touching 
than the untiring, self-effacing service of 
Elizabeth (and consequently of England) by 
the elder Cecil ? 

Mr. Froude has shown how entire the 
mutual trust and admiration of monarch and 
subject were. And yet Elizabeth, at times, 
tried her faithful servant sorely. She was 
often wayward, inscrutable, procrastinating. 
Cecil was puzzled but patient. She, however, 
leaned greatly on his judgment. She called 
him her “ leviathan,” her “ great man,” just 
as she called the son her “ pigmy,” her 
“a” 

In the precious letters that are the glory 
of the Hatfield archives, there are passages 
to both Lord Burghley and Lord Salisbury 
that are equally honourable to the Queen 
and the recipients. “Father and son were 
alike eminent, though in different ways. If 
one, midst the storms of religious controversy 


tided the nation innocuously into compara- 
tively still water, the other displayed no less 
skill, moderation and judgment in handing 
over peacefully to a new and strange succes- 
sion that supreme authority which had 
hitherto continued for so many years in a 
purely English race. We question whether 
any two statesmen ever had more grave or 
knotty problems to solve, compared with 
which our own perplexities and difficulties 
are little better than child’s play.” * 

No. 71. Frances, Countess of Cumberland 
(1591-1644) was the only daughter of the 
younger Cecil. She married, in 1611, Henry 
Clifford, Earl of Cumberland. Her portrait 
is by Cornelius Jannsen or Jonson van 
Ceulen: a very perfect specimen of this far 
from adequately appreciated painter. The 
countess has fair complexion, soft and dark 
eyes, hair blonde, in small ringlets. She is 
dressed in black, slashed with white satin, with 
rosette and ribbons sulphur coloured and 
scarlet ; and wears great pearl earrings and 
necklet. The flesh painting is radiant, so 


* Dr. Brewer, Quarterly Review, No. 141. 





(Bradshaw & Sons, Photographers, Newgate Street, London 


WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURGHLEY. BY MARC 
GHEERARDS 


















refined and subtle that one fancies one can 
see the wave flow of her breath. The reality 
seems there, not mere canvas and pigment. 
On the grand staircase, difficult to see in 
the light, hangs a palimpsest. On a likeness 
of the fourth Earl, when the picture was 
cleaned in 1841, another face began to reveal 
itself. It proved to be a portrait of the 
Duke of Monmouth, with his adviser Fergu- 
son, planning his invasion of England, on a 
terrestrial globe, with a ship in full sail on 
the top right of the picture. After Mon- 
mouth’s execution 
it was thought safer 
to paint over it 
another counte- 
nance, leaving the 
original to reveal 
itself by accident. 
There is also on 
the same staircase 
a portrait of the 
great white horse 
ridden by Queen 
Elizabeth at Til- 
bury in 1588. 
Number 35 be- 
longs to that most 
fascinating phase 
of art which may 
be described as 
historic genre. It 
is a simple peep as 
throughacasement 
upon a nuptial gala 
three hundred 
years ago. 
‘A marriage féte 
at Bermondsey, 
1590, by Joris 
Hoeffnagel,” erroneously called ‘ Horsely- 
down Fair.” What pleasant meadows 
and leafy thickets were these, just oppo- 
site London Tower. The _landing-stage 
we see must be that afterwards called Pickle- 
herring Stairs. In Catholic times a great 
monastery stood here; and Sir Thomas 
Pope raised on and out of its ruins his 
spacious Bermondsey House. On the left 
we see Nonsuch House, a fantastic structure 
in the middle of London Bridge, built of 
wood without a nail; on the right is part of 
the old abbey and a maypole. Yonder green 
plot is the archery court, or the “artillery 
ground,” as it was called. In the centre, we 








FRANCES, COUNTESS OF CUMBERLAND. 
BY CORNELIUS JANNSEN 
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look into the great dining-room of the hos- 
telry, where is set out the wedding feast, with 
damask cloth, cakes, and wine cups. Next 
door is the open kitchen and bakehouse. 
Cooks are hurrying up with wonderfully con- 
structed dishes and dainties. On the left 
villagers are dancing to the music of two 
fiddlers and a flute-player. Hoeffnagel, the 
painter himself, stands behind. The dancers 
all hold in their hands gloves and sprigs of 
rosemary. The bride is seen on the right in 
black satin, also with a bunch of rosemary in 
her bosom. She 
walks between her 
father and the 
bridegroom, and is 
followed by brides- 
maids and grooms- 
men. An attend- 
ant, also in black, 
with crimson and 
white ribbons, 
marches in front 
with a huge bride 
cup. Women carry, 
slung to their 
shoulders with 
knotted white 
bands, large round 
bride cakes. The 
bride’s mother, an 
elderly lady in 
black, receives a 
distinguished 
guest. The picture 


(Bradshaw & Sons, Photographers, Newgate Street, London) is crowded with 


gaiety and life. 
Here a boy parts 
two fighting dogs ; 
there a man sits 
complacently in the stocks. Beefeaters are 
on guard with rapier and shield. Thanks, 
good Hoeffnagel, for this gay scene, so firmly, 
pleasantly, and deftly painted! Where are 
they all vanished now, this jovial company ? 
The bride, where is she ? 


‘Where are the snows of yester year?” 


Where is there in the whole galaxy of 
art any orb more radiant than the great 
genius of Reynolds? Exquisitely subtle as 
his art is, it is patent to all. His power is 
royal, but it is an open secret. With greater 
magic than an Indian conjuror’s, with an all 
captivating grace, with a firmness that makes 

















(Bradshaw & Sons, Photographers, Newgate Street, London) 
A MARRIAGE FETE AT BERMONDSEY. BY JORIS HOEFFNAGEL 


his brush-stroke as majestic as a_ king’s 
sceptre, he compels our allegiance. His 
handling is little short of miraculous. He is 
perhaps painting a nostril. His brush is 
charged with golden brown, but dragged 
across his palette into neighbouring carmine. 
With one consummate sweep the feature is 
there, glazed on the rosy flesh, and the car- 
mine spot is the transparence of the alz, the 
glow of the life blood in the tender tissue. 
There, at a stroke and for ever! And so 
throughout the picture ; the luxuriant locks 
beneath their powder ; the archness, perhaps 
the roguery of the liquid eyes; the coral 
Cupidon lips, the neck’s whiteness that out- 
rivals the lawn, the slender beauty of the 
hands, perilously slight though they be ; all 
these recall and more than justify the words 
of the author of “* Modern Painters,” “There 
was perhaps hardly ever born a man with a 
more intense and innate gift of insight into 


nature than our own Sir Joshua Reynolds 
I think him, even as it is, the prince 
of portrait painters. Titian paints nobler 
pictures, and-Vandyke had nobler subjects, 
but neither of them entered so subtly as Sir 
Joshua did into the minor varieties of human 
heart and temper... . . But in a northern 
clime, and with grey, and white, and black, 
as the principal colours round him, he yet 
became a colourist who can be crushed by 
none, even of the Venetians . . . . he threw 
himself at once at the feet of the great masters 
of Italy, and rose from their feet to share their 
throne.” 

Here the subject of the painter’s witchery 
is Mary Amelia Hill, Marchioness of Salis- 
bury, 1750-1835. The second daughter 
of the Marquis of Downshire, she married 
James, the seventh Earl of Salisbury. The 
picture may have been painted about 
1775: 
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(Bradshaw & Sons, Photographers, Newgate Street, London) 


MARY AMELIA HILL, MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
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(Bradshaw & Sons, Photographers, Newgate Street, London) 


ROBERT, MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G., D.C,L. PAINTED BY G. RICHMOND 
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H.1.M. THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. BY RUDOLF VON WIMMER 
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She is represented as stepping briskly 
through the park, her black spaniel frisking 
at her skirts. She is gracefully drawing on 
her long fawn gloves, and is glancing at 
you a loving greeting of sweet English 
womanhood. “Blest be the art that can 
immortalise.” But alas! a cruel fate lay in 
wait for her old age. On November 27, 
1835, in her eighty-fifth year, she was burnt 
to death. About 5.30 P.M. on that day 
she had retired to her room to write some 
letters. She was alone. Three lighted 
candles, it was thought, set light to her lofty 
head-dress. The attendants were alarmed 
to see a dark column of smoke issuing from 
the staircase. ‘The Marquis made desperate 
but unavailing efforts to force his way into 
his mother’s room. The whole wing of the 
mansion was in flames, and the roof fell in 
with a ghastly crash, burying the poor aged 
lady in the glowing ruins. 

Two modern portraits bring our selections 
to a close. H.I.M. the present German 
Emperor, painted by Riidolf von Wimmer 
in 1889, a large and powerful work. 
Germany’s art is as profoundly difficult to 
estimate as her emperor’s character. When 
we carefully explore this great portrait by 
Professor Wimmer we are amazed at its 
verve, its vigorous adequacy, its bravura. 
It is unchallengeable for splendid drawing ; 
its technique is strong to audacity. How 
courageous and disciplined is its brushwork ! 


With what élan, what “ tapferkeit” is the 
whole wrought! But, in the great sense, 
is it painting at all? One has but to recall 
two or three canvases in the Luxembourg 
at Paris to see how immense is the deficiency. 
With many great names, the schools of 
German painting are to-day almost without 
influence beyond their own country. Far 
more faulty painting in Paris and Belgium 
has far greater influence in the West. It is 
amazing that the imaginative splendour of 
Germany in music is so absent from her 
painting. : 

Of far less self-asserting quality is 167. 
Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., D.C.L., 
in the robes of Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, painted by G. Richmond, A.R.P. 
It is simple, sincere, and sympathetic. All 
Englishmen, however diverse their politics, 
will be glad to see their Premier so unaffec- 
tedly, if not quite adequately, portrayed. 
In concluding these notes, is it not clear 
how dear to us is the “ monumental art ” of 
portraiture? It is far more than photogra- 
phy, because it is essentially selection and 
idealization by omission. It is also poetry. 
It commends and caresses its subject. In 
the pregnant words of Lord Tennyson, the 
artist 

“* Poring on a face 

Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 

Behind it ; and so paints him that his face, 

The shape and colour of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best.” 
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IN A DEER FOREST 


By THE VERY REv. J. CAMERON LEES, D.D. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER BOTHAMS 





A WEARY climb and 
at last we are 
» at the cairn 
that crowns 
the summit of 
Craig na 
Shunnaich 
? and can look 
complacently 
around us. On 
‘| every side are 


rock and mountain and brown moor, with here 
and there the silver gleam ofa loch. Nothing 
else to be seen—no cottage, cornfield, nothing 
that tells of the homes and work of man. 
We are here in the heart of a large deer forest, 
one of the largest in the north. No sheep or 
cattle stray within its sacred precincts ; it is 
entirely given over to the wild animals of 
the chase. This forest marches on every 
side with other forests that stretch away to 
the north, away to the south, away to the 
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border of the western sea. Taking to the 
hill not far from the city of Aberdeen, the 
traveller can pass from one track of forest 
ground to another without almost a break, 
until he reaches the Ross-shire shore of the 
Atlantic. Invermark, Glentanner, Glen- 
muick, Balmoral, Invercauld, Braemar, Blair 
Athol, Glenfeshie, Gaick, Benalder, Mona- 
liath, Strathfarar, Strathglass, Monar, Strath- 
conon, Fannich, Applecross—an enormous 
territory sacred to the sportsman and his 
quarry. Over two million acres of the High- 
lands is forest ground ; on the verge is the 
strip of cultivated land where men live, be- 
yond is the region of wildness and silence. 
Some of these forests have always been 
forests from time immemorial—that where 
we are to-day was once a royal forest attached 
to a royal castle—others of them were made 
forests by being cleared of sheep, or perhaps 
in some cases of men also. However that 
may be, here is this un- 
broken wilderness through 
which deer roam at will. 
Our companion to-day is 
a fine specimen of a High- 
lander, though he wears no- 
kilt: a tall, thin man, over 
six feet in height; John 
Campbell byname. He is 
a Celtic Leatherstocking, 
grave, gaunt and muscular, 
with not a pound of super- 
fluous flesh upon his bones. 
He has one trait in com- 
mon with his American 
prototype ; when he laughs, 
he laughs inwardly, though 
his eyes twinkle and his 
facial muscles go all awry, 
no sound is heard, not 
even the slightest chuckle. 
He is a man of silence as 
becomes his profession, for 
he is the head stalker of 
this forest. His walk is 
perhaps the most striking 
thing about him. He 
seems to go over the ground 
without the slightest exer- 
tion. His long thin legs go 
swinging along at an even 
pace. To look at him in 
motion gives no idea of 
swiftness, but when you try 


to keep up with him you find out at how 
great a pace he is going. When we met 
him after service at the kirk in the glen he 
promised to take us up here and show us the 
forest, as it was yet ten days till the shooting 
began. So here we are with him on this 
bright August day. He has walked up the 
hill as easily as you, my reader, would tread 
the pavement of Piccadilly, and when we 
arrive, hot, panting, and exhausted at the 
summit, he is as calm and tranquil as if he 
had been but taking a turn in his cabbage 
garden. 

John stands quietly by us as we throw 
ourselves down on a patch of heather beside 
the cairn, and points out to us what he calls 
the “lay of the ground.” That mountain to 
the west is Ben Nevis, that to the north is 
Ben Wyvis in Ross-shire, those hills further 
off are in Sutherland. Those peaks away to 
the east are those of Glencoe and Mamore 
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WATCHING THE DEER 





seem as distinct as if they 





A MODEL OF ANIMAL BEAUTY 


and the Blackmount. It is a view such as 
is only to be found in the heart of the 
Scottish Highlands; at least we who have 
travelled in many lands have seen nothing 
like it. It gives the same impression of 
solemnity and mystery that comes upon one 
standing on the deck of a vessel far out at 
sea and looking over the great waste of 
waters. 

Our friend now unslings his spy-glass, 
plants his staff in the ground, and resting the 
glass against it, proceeds to take a leisurely 
survey of the opposite hill. ‘“ Yes,” he says, 
“there are the deer.” We look and they 


were within a few yards of 
us. There are about 
twenty of them feeding 
quietly. “They are all 
hinds,” says John, “ but 
yonder’s a stag, and a 
real good beast he is; he 
is lying down the now, 
and ye can only see the 
point of his horns. Stay 
a moment, he is getting 
up.” And now we see 
the magnificent creature 
stretching himself after his 
siesta, a model of animal 
beauty. He looks round 
him for a moment and 
then begins to feed slowly 
nearing his companions. 
“Ha, my friend,” says 
John, “ it wadna be easy 
to get at ye to-day, where 
ye are.” “How would 
you do it, John,” we ask, 
“if you were to try?” 
And then there followed 
a little practical lecture. 
“You would first need to 
go down yonder to the 
foot of this hill till you 
got to yon burn, then 
you would need to go up 
it till ye reached yon bare 
rock where the sun is 
shining. Then you would 
: pec’ keep yon big hillock be- 
al . tween you and him, and 
creeping well under its 
cover, would bring you 
within a long shot. If 
the wind were out of the east, it would be 
some easier, but it would be hard work 
to-day, especially with them hinds all over 
the place.” Hard work! we should think 
so. Toboganning down this hill, crawling 
up the burn like a serpent, wriggling among 
the heather like a worm, and then, when 
utterly blown, with the heart beating like the 
piston of a steam engine, to have to look 
with steady eye along the tube of cold iron, 
and with steady hand to pull the trigger. A 
vision of all this passes before us and it is 
not particularly attractive. 
“ Poof,” says our friend, who seems to 
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read our thoughts, “ that’s nothing to what 
we have to do sometimes. You'll perhaps 
know Lord ,»’ mentioning a well-known 
member of the House of Commons, “he 
and me once came on a stag over there, 
close to the march,” pointing to a hill miles 
and miles away. “ It was about ten o’clock in 
the morning when we sightedhim. We had 
a long stalk, and when we got almost within 
shot we saw him quietly walking away to join 
some hinds in a corrie about two miles off; 
we had to lie quiet till he settled down. To 
get at him we had to go round the whole of 
Benlaich and cross the saddle, climbing up 
ground as steep as the wall of a kirk. We 
had great trouble to get round the hinds, 
who are always on the look-out. We just 
got within shooting distance when one of 
them gave a bark. Off he went like the wind, 
but his Lordship got a long shot at him as 
he was going over the shoulder. I thought 
first it was a miss, but he gave a bit stagger 
just as he was going out of sight, and I found 
blood on the heather. I loosed the dog and 
off we went uphill and downhill, and at 
last, about four o’clock, we heard the collie 
baying the beast. We got within a hundred 
yards of him and had another shot, when off 
he went again. We found him at the 
darkening, stone dead, near the opposite 
march from which we 
started. His Lordship 
was fair done, and 
covered with glaur. He 
was as black as a 
Christy Minstrel. I 
could hardly get him 
down to the pony at 
the gillie’s hut, and it 
was one in the 
morning before we 
had the beast hang- 
ing in the larder at 
the lodge; but he 
was a fine beast, 
whatever, and 
worth all the 
trouble.” 

The writer had 
the opportunity of 
hearing many simi- 
lar yarns during his 
stay at the lodge in 
the glen, when the 


shooting season 
XXXVI—s8 





was at its height. Every evening three men 
were told off to stalk, each betaking himself 
next morning to one of the beats into which the 
forest was divided for sporting purposes. They 
started early, were driven to some spot, where 
each met the stalker under whose charge 
he was for the day. Then, with a gillie carry- 
ing his gun, another his luncheon and coat, 
the sportsman took to the hill. In the 
evening the hunters came back with the story 
of their adventures. Sometimes to tell of 
success, often with surprising tales of failure. 
It was always a cause of joy to learn that no 
wounded beast had got away. That some- 
times happened, though not often, and I 
shall long remember the woe-begone counten- 
ance of a sportsman at dinner, who having hit 
an animal and pursued him long was at last 
forced to give him up. “It’s so sad,” he said, 
“for me to be sitting comfortably here, and 
to think of that poor beast wandering about 
in pain.” If he had lost a fortune he 
could scarcely have been more cast down. 
Sport in a forest to-day is very different 
from what it was in the olden time. Now it 
is the skill, nerve and endurance of one man 
pitted against the cunning instinct of a single 
animal. Then it was the slaughter of many 
animals encompassed by a crowd of men and 
driven towards the sportsmen. This method 










BRINGING HOME THE DEER AT DUSK 
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was called the Zainchell, or circle made by 
beaters, who, bysurrounding a great space and 
gradually narrowing, brought great numbers 
of deer together. When Queen Mary of 
Scotland “took the sport of hunting the deer 
in the forest of Mar and Athol in the year 
1563,” this was the method followed. “I 
had,” says one who was present, “a sight of 
a very extraordinary sport. The Earl of 
Athol, a prince of the royal blood, with much 
trouble and at vast expense, made a hunting 
match for the entertainment of our illustrious 
and most gracious Queen. Our people call 
this a royal hunting. Two thousand High- 
landers were employed to drive to the hunt- 
ing ground all the deer from the woods and 
hills of Athol, Badenoch, Mar, Moray and 
the countries about. As these Highlanders 
use a light dress and are very swift of foot, 
they went up and down so nimbly that in less 
than two months’ time they brought together 
two thousand red deer, besides fallow and roe 
deer. The Queen, the great men, and a 
number of others were in a glen when all 
these deer were brought before them—believe 
me, the whole body moved forward in some- 
thing like battle order. This sight strikes me 
and will ever strike me, for they had a leader 
whom they followed close wherever he moved. 
This leader was a very fine stag with a very 
high head. The sight delighted the Queen 
very much, but she soon had cause to fear, 
upon the Earl addressing her thus: ‘ Do you 
observe that stag who is the foremost of the 
herd? There is danger from that, for if either 
fear or rage should force him from the ridge 
of that hill, let every one look to himself, for 
none of us will be out of the way of harm, for 
all the rest will follow this one, and, having 
thrown us under foot, they will open a pass- 
age to the hill behind us.’ What happened 
a moment after confirmed this opinion, for 
the Queen ordered one of the best dogs to 
be let loose upon the deer. This dog pur- 
sues, the leading stag was frightened, he flies 
by the same way he had come there, the 
rest rush after him and break out where the 
thickest body of the Highlanders were. They 
had nothing for it but to throw themselves 
flat upon the earth and to allow the deer to 
pass over them. The whole body would 
have escaped had not the Highlanders, by 
their skill in hunting, fallen upon a stratagem 
to cut off the roes from the main body. It 
was of those that had separated that the 
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Queen’s dogs and those of the nobility made 
slaughter. Thus were killed that day three 
hundred and sixty deer with five wolves and 
some roes.” 

Things are differently managed now from 
what they were when this spirited description 
of a magnificent scene was written. The 
sportsman. follows close upon the stalker’s 
heels, imitating his every movement, stopping 
when he stops, crawling when he crawls, 
lying flat when he lies flat, firing when he is 
told. It is all scientifically done from the 
start to the finish. The culminating moment, 
led up to by hours of labour, the moment 
when the heart beats and the hand needs to 
be steady as a rock, is of course the shot. 
Then comes victory or despair. Oh! the 
anguish of seeing, when the smoke has 
cleared, the stag go careering merrily on his 
way. ‘‘ Whose fault was it?” said an un- 
fortunate. ‘‘It was not mine,” said the 
polite Highlander, “for I brought you within 
a hundred yards. It wasn’t the stag’s fault, 
for he stood broadside on. It wasn’t the 
fault of the gun, for she’s a real good piece, 
so [ll just leave it for prunes to judge 
whose fault it was.’ 

It is not for us to enter here on the 
subject of deer forests considered in the 
light of political economy. It is often said 
that deer have dispossessed men, and pictures 
have been drawn of our brave Highlanders 
driven out of their glens to make room for 
wild animals. It has been set forth on the 
other side, that it was not deer but sheep 
that put men out, and that it was only on 
the failure of sheep farming, consequent 
on the low price of wool and mutton, that 
lands onceunder pasture have been afforested, 
and that the proprietor, finding a forest 
more profitable than a number of sheep 
farms thrown upon his hands for want of 
tenants, was quite within his rights, morally 
and legally, when he devoted to deer the 
ground formerly under sheep. One thing is 
beyond doubt, and that is the enormous 
sums of money which deer-stalking brings 
annually into the Highlands. Money which 
goes not only into the pocket of the laird, 
but also into that of his people. Deer- 
stalking has been termed “the sport of 
princes,” and few who have not the supposed 
resources of princes can attempt it. The 
rent of a forest ranges ‘from £1000 to 
£5000, and the outlays connected with occu- 
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pancy are enormous. “It has been brought 
out that with respect to fifty-two of the deer 
forests, outlays to no less than £ 2,224,823 
have been jointly made by owners and 
lessees within the last forty years. This 
amount is composed entirely of annual 
payments in the shape of rents, rates, im- 
provements, and ameliorations of various 
kinds, and of household and ordinary 
charges. Many instances of individual ex- 
penditure reach to £5000, £8000, £10,000, 
and even £15,000, continued year after year.” 
All this means a great influx of wealth into 
districts exceptionally unproductive, a land 
of “sterile soil and inclement sky.” 

To live for a week or two at a forest 
lodge, even as a spectator of what is going 
on, is in every way a very pleasant experience. 
The scenery is grand, the company is of the 
best, life is simple, and every one in good 
humour. Of course the talk all day is of deer, 
deer, deer. How the deer live. How they 
are best stalked. What are their habits ? 
What chance the stalkers have on the hill ? 
How many points the head so-and-so got 
has? What was the weight of the stag shot 
last night? Deer heads and antlers adorn 
the walls of every room, venison is always on 
the table, gillies in kilts pervade the whole 
place. The larder, where the newly slain 
hangs, is the great object of attraction, and 
dainty ladies repair there to count the points 
of the head and to discuss its shape. 
Towards the close of the season there are 
one or two deer drives. The woods resound 
with the cry of the beaters. Every gun that 
can be mustered is placed at a pass.’ Great 
is the delight of watching in silence through 
the autumn afternoon—a fair one seated 
beside you in the heather—listening to the 
shouts afar off. Then, shy as a hare, a stag 
steals out of the cover, and once-in the open 
boldly breasts the brae. One, then another, 
and another. Crack, crack, go the rifles all 
along the line, and heads that were once 
tossed proudly lie low. 

The smoking-room of the lodge is the 
scene of a wonderful parliament. Here the 
adventures of the day are fully discussed— 
How I went up Corrie Glass. How the 
mist came down when I hit him. What 
Archy said. What Donald observed. What 
was Sandy’s opinion. Passing strange are 


the anecdotes one sometimes hears. ‘There 
are certain stock stories which are ever pro- 
ducible, and when you go to another lodge 
you hear them over again. How Lord 
sent one of his guests with a letter to a 
stalker in a far-off glen. The stalker not 
being able to read asked the bearer to do so 
for him. ‘The message ran: “Give Mr. So- 
and-so a good walk.” ‘What does his 
lordship say?” inquired the man. “ He 
says,” was the reply, “‘ you are to give me as 
many chances as you can.” After killing five 
stags his Lordship’s friend returned and /eft 
next morning. How the Baron, after blazing 
with a repeating rifle into “the brown,” at 
last brought down a stag with the eighth shot, 
and turning to Donald effusively embraced 
him on both cheeks. How Grant was 
astride over a wounded deer when the 
animal suddenly rose up and carried him on 
his back for more than a mile, when the 
rider brought the career of his steed to an 
end by stabbing him with his knife. How little 
Bobbie, whom ill-luck pursued like his shadow, 
came on a wounded stag standing on threelegs, 
and after “plugging” away at it for some time 
returned home in triumph and talks of his 
great stalk ever since. How the Colonel, hav- 
ing followed a beast all day, was returning 
down the glen, and happening to look behind 
a crofter’s house, saw the object of his long 
pursuit standing there to take a parting look at 
him! There is no end to such tales of ad- 
venture. But they are seldom brought to 
a close’ without Bryce’s ‘Access to Moun- 
tains’ Bilt” being solemnly anathematised 
by all present, and without also a full and 
detailed account of the wonderful head 
Lord Burton got on the Glenquoich forest. 
Twenty points! ten on each horn! Each 
horn with the brow, bay and tray antlers, 
with a magnificent cluster of seven points at 
the top. 

Talk on ye braves! I also have been in 
Arcady, and have done my stalk and slain 
my beast in my time. But to-day, while you 
have been toiling for very life and “ larding 
the lean earth,” I have been seated fishing 
from a little boat on Loch Baa, watching the 
shadows on the hills and the brown moor 
glorified in the light of the setting sun, and 
I think I have had the best of it—-at all events 
I am content. 
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By THE VERY Rev. W. C. LAKE, D.D., tare DEAN oF DurHAM 


>\ HE first decade during which 
4) I have described Rugby and 
Balliol comprised the most 
active period of the Trac- 
tarian movement from 1832 
to 1842. The next ten or 
twelve years were a time of comparative quiet, 
when a good deal of hard work was being 
done in college, and the idea of university 
reform was beginning, though slowly, to 
engage the attention of the leading tutors. 
Let me try to describe the somewhat altered 
state of things, both in the college with which 
I am chiefly dealing and in the university. 
The years of 1840-41 were days in which, 
I think, we rather wasted our time as private 
tutors—the ablest private pupil by far whom 
I can recall being Matthew Arnold, whom 
his father had sent to me, with his brother 
Thomas, to read for part of a long vacation 
in Wales, just before he gained the Balliol 
scholarship. No one could even then doubt 
Matt’s genius or his many charms of cha- 
racter ; but then, and during his after course 
at Balliol, there was an apparent want of 
earnestness in all his work, which made it 
difficult to foresee what he would ultimately 
become: and his degree was an equally 
annoying one to his tutors and examiners, 
the most distinguished of the latter, Liddell, 
afterwards Dean of Christ Church, expressing 
to us his annoyance that his ignorance of his 
books made it impossible, in spite of his great 
ability, to give him a first class. He had, how- 
ever, already gained a brilliant English verse 
prize, and the Fellows of Oriel, who had still 
a keen eye for ability, almost immediately 
elected him a Fellow. This was in 1840; 
and in 1841 Jowett and I took a joint read- 
ing party to Schwalbach—the chief member 
being Lord Coleridge, who was a pupil of 
Jowett’s—where we were fortunate in making 
the friendship of Baron Mackay, a Scotch- 
man by descent, and whose son succeeded 
to the family title, as the present Lord Reay. 
His father, a man of great ability and strong 
religious principle, was for some time Prime 
Minister of Holland. 
The next year (1842) was one of deep 
interest both to myself and indeed to Ox- 





ford; for having gone in the summer to 
stay with Dr. Arnold, I was with him 
at the time of his sudden and most un- 
expected death. He was then just recover- 
ing from a severe attack of illness, caused no 
doubt by an inherited disease of the heart ; 
but he was to all appearance well, and we 
had spent a week in pleasant walks, and, 
more suo, in every kind of discussion. He 
was preparing on Saturday to leave Rugby 
on Monday for his holidays at Fox How. 
We had generally avoided theology, in which 
he felt rather sorely that I inclined to New- 
man’s views ; but in a short stroll on Satur- 
day evening, he had spoken very touchingly 
of the Eucharist. He then received a party 
of his sixth form at supper, and after a short 
conversation we parted for the night. On 
entering the breakfast-room the next morning, 
I was met by the butler with the words, “Oh, 
Sir, Dr. Arnold is dead!” He had been 
seized at about five o’clock with a violent 
attack of angina pectoris, and the last mo- 
ments of his life may be read in Stanley’s 
touching description. It is difficult to 
imagine a death more entirely in accordance 
with his noble and earnest life. Matthew 
Arnold and two of his sisters were then at 
Fox How, and I can never forget my journey 
there to bring them to their mother, nor the 
splendour of the early summer morning in 
one of the most beautiful of English valleys 
as I neared the house. 

The week of the funeral and those succeed- 
ing it were necessarily very anxious ones to 
myself and Stanley, who had at once joined 
me at Rugby; for the difficulty of finding a 
successor to Arnold was perhaps the best tri- 
bute to his genius. We had, however, very 
little doubt from the first that the right man 
would be Tait, who, though he had had no ex- 
perience whatever of an English public school, 
had already given indications of that tact in 
dealing with men which distinguished him 
through life. The only real difficulty in the 
election was Stanley’s extraordinary vacilla- 
tion—a quality which, according to his own 
belief, he carried with him through life, and 
which was then an amusingly predominant 
feature in his character. It was evident, 
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however, that the trustees would give great 
weight to the opinion of Arnold’s warmest 
friends and pupils. A short visit to their 
chief, Lord Denbigh, practically settled the 
matter ; and, in spite of a complete volte face 
at the very last moment from Stanley, Tait 
was elected. 

I should not have described these last 
events in so much detail, if it were not that 
both Dr. Arnold’s death and Tait’s election 
had a considerable effect on the state of 
Oxford, where, if Arnold had continued a 
professor, he would have exercised great 
influence. At Balliol, Tait, Ward, and Scott 
had now left us, and Jowett, Temple, and 
myself succeeded to their vacant places, 
where for several years we worked together 
in entire harmony, and with perhaps an 
almost exaggerated feeling that no work 
could be more important, both intellectually 
and morally, than that of our tutorships. I 
lately came across an interesting description 
of our staff, where you would hardly have 
expected to find it, in the “Life of John 
Hamilton,” of St. Ernans, Donegal; or 
‘*‘ Sixty Years’ Experience as an Irish Land- 
lord.” I had known Mr. Hamilton intimately 
in Germany, just before and after my degree, 
and I had asked him in 1841 to come and 
stay with us at Oxford. He was a man of 
the highest character, who in the great famine 
of 1847 devoted a large fortune, almost too 
recklessly, to assisting his tenantry, and also 
of strong though rather eccentric ability—a 
thorough Protestant, but very large-minded 
in his views; and nothing delighted him 
more than his talks with Ward, “often,” as 
he says, “for hours together,” on the pros 
and cons of what we then always called 
“ Newmanism.” He spent some time with 
us in the last days of Ward and Tait, and his 
opinion was that “ nothing was more delight- 
ful than to see how the Fellows of Balliol 
lived together like a brotherhood in great 
harmony, though holding every shade of 
religious opinion which men who loved the 
Lord could hold” (Life, p. 192). If there 
was any change in this respect afterwards— 
and for a considerable time there was none— 
it was caused, not by any strong expression 
of differences, but by the fact that after 
Newman’s secession and the comparative 
break-up of his party in Oxford, men kept 
their opinions much more to themselves, and 
the great differences which were gradually 


marking the “Broad Church” party (a name, 
by-the-bye, which I first heard in a joke of 
Clough’s, but which was early adopted in a 
sermon of Stanley’s), were better known to 
the pupils of a tutor from his lectures than 
to his brother Fellows. I hardly ever re- 
member to have spoken on the subject with 
Jowett, who was indeed always reticent on 
matters of religious opinion, as even Stanley 
in a curious letter (Life, p. 387) asks him: 
“Do you not think it would be worth while 
to have an opportunity of giving people some 
kind of notion of what your views really are?” 
and he adds that “when one is tutor of a 
college I think that self-defence is to a certain 
point not only justifiable but a duty.” 
Meanwhile, as I am writing of a time which 
differed in some important points from the 
present state both of Oxford and Balliol, it 
may be well to add that our numbers were 
then comparatively small, and that the four 
tutors who were working together, Wooll- 
combe, Jowett, Temple, and myself, had no 
difficulty in lecturing about seventy men, each 
taking his particular subject of (1) Philosophy, 
(2) History, (3) Poetry, (4) Mathematics. On 
Temple’s leaving us we were joined by Henry 
Smith (whose early death deprived Oxford of 
one of the greatest of European mathema- 
ticians) and two of the ablest scholars of the 
university, James Riddell and Edwin (now 
Archdeacon) Palmer. And looking back on 
the ten years from about 1846 to 1856, I 
think it would be difficult to find a body of 
men who were more entirely devoted to 
their work, or, upon the whole, were more 
successful in it. The small size of the lectures 
was not, as I have already shown, without 
some advantages. Every man was assigned 
on entrance to a separate tutor, which was 
not the case in other colleges, and this, with 
the residence of all the tutors in college, 
could hardly be without great influence, both 
morally and intellectually, while it led to a 
close acquaintance with all our most working 
pupils, and, indeed, to some of the most 
lasting and dearest friendships of our lives. 
It would sound like boasting if I were to speak 
of the great successes in the schools which 
began about this time; but I remember an 
amusing anecdote of Mark Pattison, who was 
walking with me when we were told that 
three out of the four first classes went to 
Balliol. I think it was in 1850; and Patti- 
son grimly remarked: “I cannot walk with 
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you any longer; all this success musi bring 
down a Nemesis.” 

Meanwhile, though certainly in some col 
leges there was great activity—I should 
specify Trinity in particular, under A. W. 
Haddan, University, after Stanley became a 
tutor in 1844; and Lincoln, where nothing 
could exceed Mark Pattison’s devotion to his 
pupils—there was very little organised col- 
legiate teaching, and accordingly the leading 
idea among the most active tutors from 
about 1844-50 was that of University Reform. 
The subject had been for some time before 
our minds, particularly of those who were 
acquainted with the powerful professorial 
teaching of the German universities ; and its 
first direct introduction was in the form of a 
pamphlet by Tait, who had spent the summer 
of 1839 at Bonn, in company partly with 
Stanley and myself. The proposals were 
directed chiefly to the extension of our sub- 
jects for examination and to a large increase 
of the then wholly dormant professorial sys- 
tem ; and we perhaps hardly enough appre- 
ciated the difficulty of adapting professorial 
teaching to the requirements of under- 
graduates. But it was not till about 1845 
that our plans of reform assumed a definite 
shape. By this time we some of us were 
fully impressed with the necessity of a “‘ Com- 
mission ” if any real educational reform was 
to be carried, for it was obvious that nothing 
could be done without a wholesale opening 
of the Fellowships. The existence of a 
college like Magdalen, with an endowment 
of nearly £20,000 a year devoted almost 
entirely to close Fellowships, and educating 
(very inefficiently) some twenty scholars, was 
at once a scandal to the University and an 
effectual bar to everything like reform. It 
was not, however, till 1850 that we got any- 
thing done, for the decided reformers were 
few in number, and Mr. Gladstone, from 
whom we had hoped for assistance since his 
election as member in 1847, was then opposed 
to any interference on the part of Parliament. 
But in 1850 a motion was brought forward 
by Mr. Heywood for a Commission, and as 
it seemed to us that the moment for action 
was come, Stanley, Jowett, Goldwin Smith, 
and myself, resolved to address privately a 
strong letter to Lord J. Russell, then Prime 
Minister, urging the immediate appointment 
of a Commission. We naturally at the time 
did not speak of this letter, nor have I often 


seen it referred to; indeed, it seems to be 
supposed in Stanley’s Life that it originated 
from himself alone. But the fact is what I 
have mentioned, and it was known at the 
time to have influenced Lord J. Russell, in 
spite of Mr. Gladstone’s strong opposition, 
to appoint the first Oxford Commission of 
1850. 

It is deeply interesting, especially to one 
who was intimately acquainted with both the 
public and private history of the movement, 
to recall its first steps, nearly fifty years since ; 
and I only regret that my ignorance of the 
present Oxford prevents my fully comparing 
the first Commission with its latest results. 
These first steps have been described with 
great vivacity, though, more suo, with some 
exaggeration, by an intimate friend of my 
own—Mark Pattison—beginning with the 
statement that “if any Oxford man had gone 
to sleep in 1846 and had woke up again in 
1850 he would have found himself in a totally 
new world;” and drawing a lively picture 
both of the abuses to which I have alluded 
and of the crudity of the first proposals for 
reform: ‘“‘ Every tutor had his scheme ;. we 
went about comparing them and endeavour- 
ing to mature our views, which were for the 
most part crude enough. Jeune, one of the 
Commissioners, confessed to Lake that his 
mind was still quite a chaos on the subject.” 

I may add as an amusing illustration of this 
statement that Pattison’s own evidence to the 
Commission was entirely against the object 
which we most of us had at heart—the revival 
of the Professoriate, and this on the ground 
which I have mentioned—the power, when 
it was well worked, of the tutorial system. “I 
still,” he says, ‘‘ wore the college blinkers ; my 
evidence was the solitary defence of the status 
quo coming from the Liberal side (p. 256) ; my 
imagination was wholly pre-occupied with the 
beneficial relation which the college system 
establishes between tutor and pupil. We had 
this, and I could not bring myself to con- 
template its being broken up. ‘The weight 
of my evidence lay in an elaborate vindica- 
tion of the tutorial as opposed to the pro- 
fessorial system. I charged in this direction 
with all the force of which I was capable.” He 
then adds: “In after years I became one of 
the most strenuous advocates for the endow- 
ment of professors. .... I have never ceased 
to prize as highly as I did at that time the 
personal influence of mind upon mind—the 
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mind of the fully instructed upon the young 
mind it seeks to form ; but I gradually came 
to see that it was impossible to base a whole 
academical system upon this single means of 
influence.” 

This Commission, then—whose most active 
though not always concordant members were 
Tait, then Dean of Carlisle, and Jeune—was 
the chief object of University interest for four 
years, from its appointment in August, 1850, 
to 1854 ; and it certainly put an end to what 
was then the greatest defect in the University 
—its close Fellowships, numbering as they 
did more than five hundred. Its recom- 
mendations as to the Professoriate it was not 
of course possible immediately to carry out. 
I do not know that its history has ever been 
fully described. The persons from whom it 
met with the most vigorous opposition were 
of course the then governing body, the Heads 
of Houses ; and having been Proctor in the 
years 1852-53, I have a lively remembrance 
of these debates. The only member in favour 
of the Commission was Dr. Jeune, himself a 
Commissioner; and on such subjects the 
Proctors were generally expected to preserve 
a discreet silence. It seemed, however, to 
myself and my brother Proctor an occasion 
on which we had better speak out; and I 
remember with amusement the scorn with 
which our first speeches were met by Dr. 
Hawkins, the most powerful member of the 
body. ‘‘ How do you know that?” “Who 
told you all this?” were his constant inquiries ; 
but we held our ground, and Hawkins, who 
was a very clever debater himself, soon rather 
liked the novelty of a little opposition, and I 
found him, when my Proctorship was over, 
a very fast friend. 

Meanwhile, as to the reforming party, 
what Mr. Pattison says about our differ- 
ences of opinon is certainly true. In the 
Fellowship and Professorial recommenda- 
tions we were mostly agreed, but on some 
other important points there were great 
differences ; and these were discussed very 
fully in a body called the Tutors’ Association, 
established, 1 think, mainly by Dean Mansel, 
Canon Rawlinson, and myself, and represent- 
ing the more moderate reformers. On various 
theological points we were opposed to the 
more advanced party of Stanley, Jowett, and 
Halford Vaughan, but we had then the in- 
valuable support of Mr. Gladstone in the 
background, and the result was that Lord J. 


Russell agreed to drop all proposals on theo- 
logical points ; and the first large instalment 
of University Reform was carried with a very 
able speech from Mr. Gladstone, in April, 
1864. At the same time, the educational 
alterations in Oxford were made, which have 
since not been materially changed—viz., the 
introduction of the schools of Modern His- 
tory and Physical Science, and the relegation 
of much of the classics of the final examina- 
tion to moderations. The last of these was 
considered a very doubtful matter, as likely 
both to weaken the honour and the classical 
character of the first class; and having my- 
self been one of the earliest examiners in the 
new final school, I well remember the dis- 
may we felt in the wretched Latin prose of 
some otherwise able candidates. The effect 
of the Modern History schools was imme- 
diately recognised. I had secured Mr. Hallam 
as a brother examiner, and some of the earliest 
first classes have since made their mark in 
literature. The most brilliant of them all, 
Lord Lothian, died, alas! prematurely. 

This was almost my last acquaintance with 
the work of Oxford, for in 1855 I was ap- 
pointed member of a small Commission on 
which it was thought that Oxford ought to be 
represented, and whose business it was to 
visit and report on the education of the prin- 
cipal military schools on the Continent, with 
Arthur Clough for our secretary. The work 
was deeply interesting, particularly the ex- 
amination of the Ecole Polytechnique at 
Paris, and of the Berlin War Schools, and 
the result was the creation of our own Staff- 
College. This necessarily led to my resign- 
ing my college tutorship; and in 1859 Mr. 
Goldwin Smith and myself were appointed 
members of the First, commonly called the 
Duke of Newcastle’s, Education Commission. 
I was also at this time anxious for some 
directly clerical work, and accepted the Col- 
lege living of Huntspill in Somerset, which 
gave me for ten years an experience, for 
which I have always been most thankful, of 
the actual work of a parish. And thus, 
though not without many deep regrets, I bade 
‘“‘ Farewell, a long farewell,” to Oxford. But 
I afterwards found work to do of a similar 
kind as Dean of Durham, for which my 
Oxford experiences were most valuable ; for 
Durham, which had been founded with good 
prospects as an University in 1833, had, by 
mishaps or mismanagement, been reduced in 
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1869 to the number of about fifty scholars, 
and it was evident that its existence as an 
University could only be preserved by some 
strong measures of extension and improve- 
ment. The foundation of a College, which 
has now become almost a second University, 
in Newcastle, and the importation of more 
of the higher ability of Oxford, seemed to me 
the only means for effecting these objects. 
Then steps could only be taken slowly, and 
with a good deal of opposition; but they 
answered their purpose, and thanks to the 
devotion and ability of the Heads of the two 
Colleges at Durham, and of Mr. Garnett at 
Newcastle, Durham has now steadily risen 
in estimation, and though important altera- 
tions are still necessary, we may, I hope, 
look forward to its becoming in time a 
powerful school both of science and theology. 

I may perhaps, before concluding, sum up 
this slight sketch of some of the leading 
features in Oxford between the years 1835- 
1855, thus: 

1. That the great theological movement, 
which centred in Cardinal Newman, although 
open to the objection that it absorbed too 
much the interests of the University, was 
still a most powerful stimulant both morally 
and intellectually, producing, as it did, some 
of the greatest men whom Oxford has ever 
seen, and creating a tone of moral earnest- 
ness both among teachers and students which 
has been rarely known in an University. 


2. That the pervading evil of the Univer- 
sity down to 1860 lay in the system of close 
Fellowships, leading in most Colleges, and 
especially in some of the richest, to inferior 
tutors and bad teaching; and that the ad- 
vantage of their abolition is shown by the 
immense increase of literary activity in the 
Oxford of the present day. 

3. That one effect of the close Fellow- 
ships was a great difference between Col- 
leges, which makes it difficult, at the period 
referred to, to describe Oxford as a whole. 
But the two Colleges which first opened 
their Fellowships were undoubtedly those 
which raised the character of the University, 
both as to education and men. Of these 
Oriel was the first, and certainly no English 
University has produced such a series of great 
men as the Oriel Fellows, from Copleston, 
Whately and Arnold, to Newman and Pusey. 
But when the attempts of Newman and others 
to raise the teaching of Oriel were thwarted by 
the mistakes of Dr. Hawkins, the College 
where the system of training was most effec- 
tive was certainly Balliol, and those who 
were under either Dr. Moberly (Bishop of 
Salisbury) or Archbishop Tait, Dean Scott, 
and Mr. Ward or their pupils, must have 
felt through their whole lives how great a 
debt was due to their ability and their devo- 
tion. And with these words my early re- 
membrances of Oxford and of Balliol may 
most fitly close. 





THE REIGN OF THE MUFF 
By SHEILA E. BRAINE 


HEN the Frost King stalks 
}} abroad, nipping toes and 
noses, the lady plunges her 
pretty fingers deeper into 
her muff, while her attendant 
cavalier, lacking that com- 
fortable creature, stuffs his into his side 
pockets. A couple of centuries back, and 
he too would have sported a muff, and a 
capacious one, into the bargain ; a fact that 
would probably much surprise him were he 
told of it. Yet there was a time when a 
beau would as soon have ventured abroad 





without his wig as minus his cherished muft. 
In summer, when he took the air in all the 
glory of powdered hair, laced coat, ruffles, 
high-heeled shoes, and the rest, our gentle- 
man hung his clouded cane upon the third 
button of his flowered waistcoat. In winter, 
this place of honour was often occupied by 
his muff. Sometimes, however, he carried 
both articles, like the barrister described in 
an eighteenth-century ballad about the great 
fair held on the Thames: “ A spark of the 
bar, with his cane and his muff.” 

It must have been a magnificent time for 
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THE REIGN OF THE MUFF 


the furriers when all the professions used 
muffs, not excepting the military and the 
naval. To a doctor a muff was as indispens- 
able, as a mark of dignity, as a gold-headed 
cane. Sir Credulous, in an old comedy, 
entitled, “‘ The Mother-in-law,” is advised to 
become a physician: “’Tis but putting on 
the doctor’s gown and cap, and you'll have 
more knowledge in an instant than you'll 
know what to do with withal,” says one of 
his friends. ‘ Besides, sir,” cries a second, 
“if you had no other qualification than this 
muff of yours, ’twould go a great way. A 
muff is more than half in half in the making 
of a doctor.” 

The early muffs were small, and made of 
satin or velvet, lined with fur; the leopard 





skin came in with good Queen 
Anne. There is a print of 
an Elizabethan lady with a 
small muff hanging from her 
girdle: before this date it was 
probably looked upon as an 
eccentric novelty, at least in 
England. A full century be- 
fore, a Venetian grande dame 
had carried her lapdog in her 
muff; a fashion that continued 
for a long season, and found 
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its way into France. In Paris, 
muffs for this express purpose, 
chiens manchons, as they were 
styled, could be bought, in 
1692, at the establishment 
of the Demoiselles Guérin, 
Rue du Bac. French sump- 
tuary laws condescended to 
notice even such minor de- 
tails as the colour of a muff. 
The bourgeois was obliged to 
restrict himself to sombre 
black: the noble might please 
himself. Under Louis XIV., 
therefore, the manchon of the 
courtier was brilliant with 
gold lace and embroidered 
ribbons. 

The close of the eighteenth 
century saw the real empire of the muff. Then 
did it blossom forth into stately and ample 
proportions ; nor was it relegated to a drawer 
with the departure of winter. Ancient fashion 
plates exhibit ladies in the airiest of Indian 
muslins and straw “ coal-scuttles,” taking an 
enormous goat’s hair muff for a walk—a 
most incongruous “finish” to a summer 
toilette. 

In one of Goldsmith’s essays the writer 
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states that he met a fair cousin in the Mall, 
and she made fun of his “ nasty, old-fashioned 
muff.” As he had a peculiar veneration for 
the said article, the gentlemen retorted that 


he wished for her sake it had been a tippet, 
evidently pointing the remark at the young 
lady’s scantily draped shoulders. 

Pepys, too, being a modish man, had 
necessarily to follow the whim of the. day. 
Yet our gossiping Samuel possessed, like Mrs. 
Gilpin, a frugal mind; his wife’s brocaded 
gowns cut up into very good waistcoats for 
himself, and for a muff he took her last year’s 
one, gallantly buying her another. 

The eccentric head of one of the Oxford 
colleges greatly disliked long hair in an 
undergraduate, and, for the purpose of 
snipping off offending locks, used-to carry 
a large pair of scissors concealed in his 
muff. There is a tradition that he cut one 
young man’s hair with the breadknife. 

Uzanne discourses daintily, not to say 
sentimentally, concerning the subject of this 
paper. He tells us that in the “ Lover’s 
Dictionary” a muff is defined as “a letter- 
box lined with white satin.” Veritable objets 
de luxe are the muffs of his day: the “ flower” 
muff of ivory plush, with roses, marigolds, 
or violets blossoming in a quantity of lace ; 
the “Nest” muff, with a flight of Indian birds 
painted on its satin folds; the “ Watteau” 
muff for the evening, cupids on white satin ; 
the “ Figaro” muff, black velvet, with three 
humming-birds ; and so on for a whole 


page. 





THE WRITINGS OF ST. JOHN 


SUNDAY READINGS FOR DECEMBER 


By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


First Sunday 
Read Psalm xlv. and 1 Cor. xiii. 


HERE is no kind of influence 
more penetrative and enduring 
than that which is vouchsafed 

to the author who writes a 
book which the world will not let die; 
‘for books are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a potency of life in them 
to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are; nay, they do’ preserve 
as in a vial the purest efficacy and ex- 


traction of that living intellect that bred 
them. .... A good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” 

When we consider how obscure was the 
corner in which St. John was born and how 
humble the calling to which he was bred, we 
cannot but wonder that it should have been 
given to him to write books which have 
already lasted for nearly two thousand years, 
and yet appear to have only commenced 
their career of usefulness. That St. Paul, 
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when he became a new man, should have 
served the cause of Christianity with his pen 
cannot cause any surprise, because he was 
an educated man; but St. John had never 
learned. It reminds us of the confession of 
John Bunyan in the beginning of his auto- 
biography: “ For my descent, it was, as is 
well-known by many, of a low and incon- 
siderable generation ; my father’s house being 
of that rank which is meanest and most des- 
pised of all the families in the land.” Yet— 
and strange it is to think of it—among all 
the thousands who have been educated in 
our universities from century to century none 
have, in the charm of their style or the value 
of their matter, surpassed the tinker’s son ; 
of whom a critic of the rank of Coleridge 
has written: ‘I know of no book, the 
Bible excepted, which I, according to my 
judgment and experience, could so safely 
recommend, as teaching and enforcing the 
whole saving truth according to the mind 
that was in Christ Jesus, as the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’” The literature of Germany has 
a marvel somewhat similar to exhibit: Jacob 
Boehme was all his life nothing better than 
a working shoemaker, yet three hundred 
years after his death he can be spoken of 
as “the greatest of the mystics and the 
father of German philosophy.” Philosophers 
like Schelling and Hegel have paid tribute 
to his genius, the latter calling him “a man 
of a mighty mind;” and a living countryman 
of our own says of his writings: ‘I wade in 
and in, to the utmost of my ability, and still 
there rise up above me and stretch out 
around me and sink down beneath me vast 
reaches of revelation and speculation, attain- 
ment and experience, before which I can 
only wonder and worship. . . . Boehme, 
almost more than any other man whatsoever, 
is carried up till he moves like a holy angel 
or a glorified saint among things unseen and 
eternal. He is of the race of the seers, and 
he stands out a very prince among them. 
He is full of eyes, and all his eyes are full 
of light.” 

Examples like these remind us that there 
is no rank of life so lowly or corner of the 
world so obscure as to be inaccessible to 
the light of the glorious mystery of existence. 
No mind and no lot need be commonplace, 
if only the heart be opened to the beauty 
and the truth with which it is surrounded. 
Among the poor, if this awakening comes at 


all, it generally is due to the touch of 
religion. And, as regards St. John, it was 
obviously by the influence of Christ that his 
sensibilities were quickened, and it was by 
the exigencies of the work of Christ, in 
which he was engaged, that his slumbering 
powers were called into exercise. 

In his writings there are manifest traces 
of the unlearned man. More than once he 
betrays his impatience in the use of “ paper 
and ink,” like one unaccustomed to compo- 
sition. The Greek of his earliest book is 
decidedly peculiar ; and, although his pro- 
longed residence in Ephesus improved his 
language, he avoids even in his latest writ- 
ings all the complexities of literary style, 
having formed for himself a dialect of ex- 
treme simplicity. Yet through the imperfec- 
tions of his language the originality and 
majesty of his thoughts do not fail to find a 
way. The ancient Church called him the 
eagle, meaning that among the writers of the 
Bible he is the one who soars highest and 
is able to gaze most steadily upon the sun 
of truth. They called him also Epistethius, 
the Recumbent One, meaning that, not only 
once or twice, but always he was lying on 
the bosom of Jesus and listening to the 
beating of His heart. To St. John Jesus 
Christ was the Truth, eternal and absolute, 
issuing from the Father to be the Light of 
the world; and in this sunlight John lived 
continually. But at the same time He was 
the Love infinite and absolute, in contact 
with which the apostle’s heart was filled with 
satisfaction and ever fresh desire. And, as 
Truth and Love in one, He was to him the 
Life eternal. It was by this unwearied intui- 
tion of Christ and by absorbing love to Him 
that St. John was made a writer; for in 
writing as elsewhere : 


‘*It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain ; 
And he who followeth love's behest 
Far exceedeth all the rest.” 


Second Sunday 
Read Daniel xii. and Revelation v. 


THE writings of St. John belong to three 
species—one is an Apocalypse, one is a 
Gospel, and three are Letters. 

Although the Book of Revelation stands 
last in the Bible, it is undoubtedly the first 
of St. John’s writings. This is indicated in 
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the book itself, in the beginning of which he 
gives an account of his call to the work of 
authorship ; and there are many other indi- 
cations of the same thing. The book ex- 
hibits the apostle’s mind at an early stage of 
development, when it was furnished with 
materials of which it was subsequently to a 
large extent displenished. Indeed, so vast 
is the contrast between the storm and stress 
. with which this book is filled and the 
severity of St. John’s later writings, that it 
has been doubted by many whether they can 
have proceeded from the same mind. But 
the providential experiences through which 
St. John lived were of a very revolutionary 
order, and his was a nature capable of 
passing from extreme excitement to supreme 
tranquillity. 

The mind of the writer of the Book of 
Revelation is dominated by two events of 
the most agitating import—the Neronian 
Persecution and the Fall of Jerusalem. 

The first heathen persecution of Chris- 
tianity took place at Rome at the hands of 
the Emperor Nero, and it was ofa terrible de- 
scription. The Christians were accused of 
setting fire to the city and thus causing a 
calamity which had inspired the inhabitants 
with bewildering terror. Popular feeling 
was thus let loose against the obscure foreign 
sect, and the wildest excesses of cruelty were 
perpetrated. Many were thrown to wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre, and others were 
enclosed in sacks full of pitch and, being 
stuck on poles, were burned to illuminate 
the gardens opened by the Emperor to 
appease his excited subjects. Some suppose 
that St. John was in Rome at the time and 
witnessed these atrocities; but, whether he 
was or not, it is easy to understand what an 
effect they must have produced on his 
sensitive heart ; and the mental excitement 
into which he was thrown deeply coloured 
his writing in Revelation. 

The other influence under which he wrote 
was the emotion caused by the approaching 
fall of Jerusalem. The Jews had attempted 
to throw off the yoke of their Roman masters, 
who thereupon advanced against them with 
irresistible force, for the purpose of crushing 
the Jewish state out of existence. From 
province to province and town to town the 
destruction swept, till Jerusalem was girdled 
round with the besieging army; and the 
city fell after months of suffering, during 
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which scenes of horror and carnage had been 
enacted such as humanity has hardly ever 
witnessed elsewhere. This took place in 
the year 70 A.D., and St. John’s book was 
probably written a year or two earlier. 

It is in form an Apocalypse—a literary 
form at that time greatly cultivated among 
the Jews. One book of the Old Testament 
—the prophecy of Daniel—is written in it; 
but in the period between the Old Testament 
and the New many books of this species 
appeared, the most notable of them being 
the Book of Enoch, which still survives. As 
the name implies, an Apocalypse is a dis- 
closure of the secret purposes of God. In 
the fifth chapter of Revelation a book is 
seen in heaven sealed with seven seals, 
which none in heaven or earth can open; 
but the Lion of the Tribe of Judah prevails 
to open the book and to loose the seals 
thereof. This is the Book of fate, or rather 
of Providence; and, as seal after seal is 
broken, the secrets of Providence are suc- 
cessively made known. After the seven 
seals ensues the blowing of seven trumpets, 
with a similar import, and this is succeeded 
by the pouring out of seven vials, in the 
same sense. ‘The disclosures made by the 
seven seals, the seven trumpets and the 
seven vials form the body of the book. 
The whole is extremely obscure, and, as is 
well-known, no portion of Scripture has 
given rise to such diversity of interpretation, 
some interpreting it as referring to the 
events then happening in St. John’s own 
experience, others as descriptive of the 
entire course of human history from that 
date onwards, and still others as giving 
information of what will happen at the end 
of the world. 

It is possible that the author was com- 
pelled to be obscure; because, if he had 
expressed his ideas in plain language, he 
would have exposed both himself and his 
fellow-Christians to the persecuting rage of 
the Roman government, which extended also 
to Ephesus, where he was. If, for instance, 
the Beast to which he refers as the supreme 
enemy of the Church be, as many suppose, 
the Emperor Nero, it is obvious that he 
could only have referred to him in terms 
carefully veiled. 

Bewilderingly obscure, however, as many 
chapters of the Revelation are, no book has 
ever more fully served its purpose. This is 
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to prove that there is a Providence in human 
affairs, which is on the side of righteousness 
and, in spite of the opposition of the infernal 
and bestial elements in the world, will 
secure the final triumph of Christianity. 
This great lesson can be read on every page ; 
in periods of persecution the book has 
always been a consolation to the Church ; 
and it will always have an office to fulfil. Of 
course there are other passages, such as the 
Epistles to the Seven Churches, the teaching 
of which is perfectly plain; and to this book 
the world is largely indebted for the imagery 
in which it conceives the Christian heaven. 


Third Sunday 


Read Jeremiah xxxi. 31-34, and John i. 1-18. 


OF St. John’s later writings we do not know 
for certain which was first, but probably it 
was his Gospel. A whole generation had 
intervened between his first book and his 
second, and in the interval he had greatly 
changed. The atmosphere of the Gospel is 
quite different from that of the Revelation. 
The Fall of Jerusalem had happened in the 
meantime, and this had created a revolution 
in the minds of Christians. It proclaimed 
with the irresistible voice of destiny that the 
old dispensation, with its temple, rites and 
limitations had passed away, and that a new 
era had dawned upon the world. It cut 
Jewish Christians loose from a thousand 
prepossessions and caused them to realise 
how free and universal a thing Christianity 
was to be. In the Book of Revelation St. 
John is still entangled in Jewish imagery, 
hopes, claims and modes of thought, but in 
the Gospel he has moved out into the wide 
and sunny ocean of humanity. 

It is said that in the old age of the apostle 
the presbyters of Ephesus begged him to 
commit to writing his recollections of his 
Master, lest the precious treasures of his 
memory, by which they had often profited, 
should be lost. Nothing could be more 
probable than this, but tradition has added, 
in its exaggerative way, that he thereupon at 
once, in an access of inspiration, began to 
recite the opening verses of his Gospel—* In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” 
This reminds me of a picture of St. John I 
have seen, from the pencil of one of the old 
masters, in which he is represented as having 
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just written these words, when he pauses 
and lays down the pen, gazing awestruck at 
the characters which express a meaning far 
beyond his own powers of comprehension. 

The Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke were, of course, by this time 
in existence, and probably they were well 
known both to the apostle and his fellow 
presbyters; but his reminiscences covered 
different ground from theirs. This was one 
reason for which he wrote—to supplement 
their information. He passes over many 
things narrated by them, though he takes 
them for granted, and, indeed, his narrative 
but seldom runs parallel with theirs. It is 
from him we learn that the public ministry 
of Christ lasted for three years, whereas from 
the Synoptists we should have inferred that 
it lasted but one. The reason is that they 
confine themselves, except at the last, to 
the Lord’s movements in Galilee, whereas 
St. John narrates in great detail His visits to 
Jerusalem, which they have omitted. They 
describe His life in public, His miracles, His 
parables to the multitude ; he commemorates 
His intercourse with His friends and His 
interviews with individuals. ‘The Synoptists 
supply the exterior life of Christ, St. John 
the interior. 

There must, in the nature of things, have 
been a Christ different from the one seen by 
the multitude, and St. John, by the make of 
his mind and the course of his experience, was 
the man to delineate this hidden Christ. He 
had been with Him oftener than any other ; 
He had caught shades of His meaning which 
others had missed; he treasured His rarest 
and most private sayings. 

In St. John Jesus not only draws upon a 
larger circle of ideas than in the Synoptists, 
but speaks with a different accent; and the 
question has often been asked whether He 
is not made to speak with the Johannine 
accent. Here and there, after reporting a 
speech of his Master, the Evangelist goes on 
to write down reflections of his own, without 
indicating where Christ’s words cease and 
his own begin. Is this an indication that 


he knew his own ideas to be so completely 
identical with Christ’s, and due to Christ, 
that he did not feel the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing exactly between what he remem- 
bered and what he himself had thought? 
The picture of Socrates presented in the 
Dialogues of Plato differs from the biography 
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of him given by Xenophon in a manner not 
unlike the way in which the discourses in 
St. John differ from those of the Synoptists. 
Plato idealised his master, being conscious 
that his own thoughts were legitimate de- 
velopments from those of Socrates. Perhaps, 
to some extent, the same may have been the 
case with St. John; but, if so, the freedom 
with which he acted was due to the certainty 
of his own inspiration. In His lifetime 
Jesus had said: “I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now; howbeit, when He, the Spirit of truth, 
is come, He will guide you into all truth.” 
And St. John was so satisfied that in his 
experience this had been fulfilled, that he 
could freely give the sense of his Master 
without painful scrupulosity about its form. 


Fourth Sunday 


Read Psalm ii. and John xx. 


THERE was probably also another reason for 
the writing of St. John’s Gospel. It is well 
known that we owe the most of the writings 
of St. Paul indirectly to the false. teachers 
with whom he had to contend; because 
they provoked him by their opposition and 
false accusations, and he blazed forth against 
them with fiery and irresistible statements of 
the truth. At the time the necessity was 
grievous to him, but the world has reaped 
from it unspeakable advantage. The dis- 
cussions and the heretics of St. Paul’s day 
had been left behind by the time St. John 
wrote his Gospel, but others had arisen in 
their stead. From his epistles we learn that 
his righteous soul, too, was vexed with false 
teachers, who endeavoured to entice his 
converts away from the truth. These are 
generally understood to have been the pre- 
cursors of those who were known later as 
Gnostics ; and the drift of their speculations 
was to obscure either the true divinity or 
the true humanity of Christ, while in prac- 
tice they warped the plain rules of righteous- 
ness and purity. 

If St. John wrote his Gospel with such 
opponents before his eyes, there may have 
been for him and his first readers in many a 
verse a peculiar emphasis which is now lost 
to us. This may especially have been the 


case with the great verse, in which he ex- 
plains the purpose of his writings, “ These 
are written, that ye might believe that Jesus 


was the Christ the Son of God, and that, 
believing, ye might have life through His 
name.” His purpose was to prove, first, 
that Jesus was the Christ—that is, that He 
was the Heir and the Fulfiller of the Old 
Testament. Although St. John was by this 
time liberated from Jewish prepossessions, 
the Old Testament was still for him a divine 
revelation and the ancient history a prepa- 
ration for the Messiah. But, in order to 
sustain the office of Messiah, Jesus had to 
be far more than those supposed who had on 
their lips the name of the Messiah they were 
expecting :. to sustain the mighty load of 
human salvation, only one Being in the uni- 
verse was sufficient ; and therefore God “gave 
His only begotten Son.” The second thing 
which St. John wrote his Gospel to prove 
was that Jesus is the Son of God. This 
truth is not peculiar to him, nor was it first 
made known in his Gospel. It is the com- 
mon faith of all the writers of the New 
Testament. It underlies the testimony of 
the Synoptists ; St. Paul glories in it; the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews states it 
explicitly. But St. John was able to bear 
more emphatic and authoritative witness to 
it than any other figure of the apostolic 
age; and this he does especially in his 
Gospel. ‘‘ We beheld His glory,” he says in 
the prologue, “ the glory of the Only Begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth ;” and 
the whole book is an endeavour to let others 
see what he had seen. It is a succession 
of unveilings of the glory of the Only Be- 
gotten. He does not make use of all his 
materials. For example, he only gives seven 
miracles ; but these are chosen as typical 
and conclusive. The whole book is a cu- 
mulative proof that Jesus was the Son of 
God. 

Yet St. John’s aim is not merely theoreti- 
cal: there is an ulterior object, expressed in 
the words, ‘and that, believing, ye might 
have life through His name.” He meant 
his readérs not only to assent to the demon- 
stration of Christ’s claims, but to receive 
Him as their life. And the whole story is 
so told as to show how those who re- 
ceived Him for what He claimed to be 
were blessed with eternal life, while those 
who did not receive Him were more and 
more hardened in their sin, until their guilt 
culminated in the murder of the Prince of 
Life. 
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Fitth Sunday 
Read 2 and 3 Epistles of John 


Or the epistolary species of writing we 
possess three specimens from the pen of 
St. John. 

Two of these, his second and third Epistles, 
are simply short private letters, which have 
fortunately been rescued from oblivion, to 
give a vivid glimpse into the life of that 
distant age, as it was being formed by 
Christianity. 

One of them is addressed to a person 
styled ‘the elect lady,” or, as it may be 
translated, “‘ the lady Electa” or “ the elect 
Kyria.” St. John had met some of her 
children at the house of a sister of hers, and, 
finding them to be decided Christians, he 
writes to the mother a few warm words 
of congratulation, taking advantage of the 
opportunity at the same time to warn her 
against the abuse of her Christian hospitality 
by wandering teachers who were not genuine 
servants of Christ. One of the features of 
early Christianity was the number of refined 
and high-toned women who found in it 
satisfaction for the aspirations of the heart. 
It is easy to understand how an aged saint 
with the qualities of St. John should have 
been a friend and confidant in homes over 
which such women presided. His interest 
in the young people is extremely noticeable 
and characteristic ; for he speaks with warmth 
not only of the children of the lady to whom 
he writes, but also of the children of her 
sister, with whom he was staying. 

The other little note is addressed to a 
gentleman ; and its purpose is to commend 
to his attention certain evangelists, who were 
about to visit the town in which he resided. 
It reminds us of St. Paul’s brief Epistle to 
Philemon and, like it, supplies a specimen 
of apostolic courtesy, as well as a glimpse of 
the changes which Christianity was introduc- 
ing into the social relationships. 

The remaining letter, St. John’s first 
Epistle, is of quite a different character. It 
is not long, but it is more a short treatise 


than a letter in the common acceptation of 
the term. It has not, like St. Paul’s Epistles, 
a superscription designating the writer and 
the recipients. It has been suggested that 
it was written at the same time as the Gospel 
and intended to accompany it as an envoi, 
and this notion has a great deal to recom- 
mend it. For instance, the opening words, 
“That which was from the beginning, which 
we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon and our 
hands have handled of the Word of life,” 
are far liker a description of the Gospel 
than of the contents of the Epistle which 
follows. The whole composition would 
serve admirably as a companion-piece to 
the Gospel, to explain its drift and en- 
force the practical objects for which it was 
written. 

It exhibits the apostle’s leading ideas more 
clearly, perhaps, than even the Gospel ; at 
least it does so in a space so narrow that 
they cannot be overlooked. St. John has 
not, like St. Paul, long arguments and 
doctrinal statements, but he has watchwords 
which he is constantly repeating. Truth, 
light, life, love—these are to him the priceless 
possessions. They are all in God. Here 
we find again and again the statement, “‘ God 
is love,” the greatest sentence which man 
ever uttered. All these possessions, how- 
ever, and God Himself, are brought nigh to 
men in Christ, and it is by abiding in Him 
that we enjoy them. In this blessedness St. 
John had lived for a lifetime, and the purpose 
of his writings was that others might have 
fellowship in the same blessedness. 

Perhaps, however, the chief purpose of the 
Epistle is to be found in the many earnest 
exhortations it contains in reference to the 
behaviour of those who profess to belong to 
Christ—not to sin, but to keep His com- 
mandments ; not to yield to the enticements 
of the world or to fear its hatred ; to love 
the brethren and take advantage of every 
opportunity of doing them good. “ He that 
saith he abideth in Him ought himself so to 
walk even as He walked.” 


a 








PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


HOW IT WAS BOUGHT BACK FROM THE LANDLORDS 


By THE Ricgut Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT RAILTON 


PAID a three months’ visit to the 

United States and Canada in ‘the 

autumn of 1874. During November I 

spent a few days, as the guest of Lord 
and Lady Dufferin, at Government House 
(Rideau Hall), near Ottawa ; and the result 
of some conversation with Lord Dufferin was 
that, in the following March, he asked me if I 
would undertake for the Dominion Govern- 
ment, who were to contribute largely to the ex- 
pense, the settlement of the difficult contro- 
versy between the Government of Prince Ed- 
ward Island and the owners of its soil, whom 
it was proposed entirely to buy out. The 
question appeared to me a very delicate one, 
but it was thought that, coming fresh from the 
Irish Land Bill debates in Parliament, I might 


have some special advantages in working out 
its solution. I telegraphed that I consented 
to act, provided that I was not expected to 
remain more than six or seven weeks in the 
island. To this condition assent was given, 
and in July I reached the provincial capital, 
remaining till the second week of Sep- 
tember. 

In that time I settled the ten leading 
cases, and my successor had no difficulty in 
completing the entire task, within a reason- 
able time. Some particulars. of this very 
curious operation, the compulsory transfer of 
the entire land of a colony from a small 
number of proprietors (chiefly absentees) to 
several thousand tenants, may perhaps prove 
of interest. 
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The colony, now province, of Prince 
Edward Island, containing about 120,000 
inhabitants, lies, in the form of a crescent, 
within the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is 
something under 150 miles in length, and 
contains over a million acres of arable and 
pasture land. Cobbett, who had never been 
there, spoke very disparagingly of its agricul- 
tural resources ; but the “rascally heap of 
sand, rock and swamp,” as he describes it, is 
one of the most fertile parts of the Canadian 
Dominion. Part of it is well-wooded, and 
many miles of the coast line are singularly 
picturesque. It was originally colonised by 
the French, who called it St. Jean, as it had 
been first seen by Cabot on St. John’s Day ; 
and its French character is marked even to 
the present day by the descendants of the 









colony to him in perpetuity. Itwas 
to be divided into fifty hundreds, ten ~~ 

to go specially to himself and his 

nine children, and forty to be held 

under him by distinguished persons, 

such as admirals, generals and 
members of Parliament. These hundreds 
were again to be each divided into twenty 
manors, with Courts Baron and other feudal 
institutions. Lord Egmont himself and each 
of his Lords of Hundreds were to have strong 
castles, armed with powerful cannon, to 
which all the Lords of Manors and copy- 
holders could resort in case of danger. 


For three years Lord Egmont had suffi- 
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large number of refugees from Acadia who 
migrated here at the time of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. But after the capture of Quebec, 
it was occupied by a British force, and it 
was ceded by France to Great Britain under 
the Treaty of Fontainebleau in 1763. It 
then contained above 4000 inhabitants, 
living either on farms or at Port la Joie, the 
site of the present capital called Charlotte- 
town. Some years later the name of the 
colony itself was changed to Prince Edward 
Island (instead of New Ireland as previously 
proposed) to commemorate the improved 
military defence of the island, under the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent, father of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 

One of the most extraordinary and prepos- 
terous proposals ever submitted to a British 
Executive was made in connection with the 
land settlement of the colony. In 1763, 
immediateiy after Great Britain came into 
possession of the island, Lord Egmont, who 
was at the time First Lord of the Admiralty, 
petitioned the Crown to grant the whole 


cient political influence to press his plan on 
his official colleagues, the Board of Trade 
and Plantations. But at last the criticisms 
to which it was subjected (one, it is said, 
being penned by Junius’s “ Malagrida,” Lord 
Shelburne,) prevailed, and, Lord Egmont 
having left the Admiralty a few months 
previously, another scheme of settlement, 
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colony were returned as 
=! Roman Catholics. In 
=I | fact, the Royal Com- 
| mission of 1860 reported 

that to no material extent 
were the early settlers 
foreign Protestants. This 
neglect on the part of 
the proprietors, especially 
as to the Quit rents, led, 
as might be expected, to 
popular agitation. At 
last, in 1802, the Quit 
rent arrears were, by a 
special Act, ordered to 
be commuted ; but the 
commuted arrears were 
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almost as mischievous, received official 
sanction. 

In 1767 the island was divided into sixty- 
six estates, three of which were reserved for 
the Crown and for local improvements, sixty- 
three being disposed of by a great lottery 
held at the Board of Trade in London. To 
the privilege of this lottery were admitted 
sixty-three persons of distinction, belonging, 
for the most part, to the same classes as 
those proposed by Lord Egmont; and to 
each of these the result of the lottery 
assigned about 20,000 acres. Only two 
conditions were annexed to these amazing 
and fortuitous grants; the payment of a 
small Quit rent of from two to six shillings a 
year per hundred acres, and the obligation 
to introduce a certain number of foreign 
Protestant settlers. Failing to comply with 
these conditions within a stated number of 
years, the proprietors were to be subject to 
the forfeiture of their grants. 

Of course these conditions were not com- 
plied with. The foreign Protestants, as a 
rule, were not introduced; and the Quit 
rents were not paid. For instance, it was 
officially reported in 1797, long after the 
entire settlement ought to have been com- 
pleted, that not a single emigrant had been 
settled on twenty-three of the sixty-three 
estates and very few on eighteen others ; 
and the non-fulfilment of the condition, as to 
the religion of the emigrants, may be 
gathered from the fact that, by the last 
census, nearly half of the inhabitants of the 


not paid. In 1833 these 

arrears reached 750,000 

dollars, as against 30,000 
dollars actually paid since the foundation of 
the colony. Between 1833 and 1851 nothing 
effectual appears to have been done to enforce 
the payments due by the proprietors: 

This neglect, while on the one hand very 
inconvenient to the Government, which lost 
a large proportion of the Public Revenue, 
was far more prejudicial to the people of the 
colony. They shared the universal senti- 
ment of their neighbours on the American 
continent in favour of a freehold tenure. 
This sentiment was enhanced by the con- 
sciousness that in Prince Edward Island the 
grants to the sixty-three landlords, among 
whom the colony was originally divided, were 
grossly improvident, and that the conditions, 
subject to which the estates were granted, 
had not been enforced ; so that immigration 
and settlement had been checked, if not 
entirely stopped. In fact, in most cases, the 
proprietors could not make a Title even if 
they were willing to sell. What the tenants 
sought was not so much to enforce particular 
prices at which they might purchase their 
holdings, as to secure the power of purchas- 
ing them at some price. 

So far back as in 1797, this indulgence to 
the proprietors had been bitterly complained 
of by the House of Assembly, and the com- 
plaint was renewed in 1805, but all to no 
avail. To any one now reading the parlia- 
mentary papers it appears almost incredible 
that until, in 1836, Lord Durham described 
in strong language the misdoings of the 
absentee proprietors, and the reckless im- 
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providence of the Imperial Government, 
nothing was really done. He said that the 
absentees “held the colony as a sort of 
reversionary interest which required no 
present attention” ; that “they would neither 
improve the land themselves nor let others 
improve it,” but kept it in a “state of wilder- 
ness”; that “although the people, their 
representative assembly, the Legislative 
Council, and the Governor had cordially 
concurred in devising a remedy, all their 
efforts had been in vain.” The influence of 
the absentee proprietors (it could not be, 
said Lord Durham, that of “equity or 
reason”) had _ steadily counteracted in 
London the “wishes of all classes in the 
colony.” 

Lord Durham’s warning, however, was 
entirely neglected, and the dispatch from 
which I have quoted, was not even com- 
municated to the Colonial Legislature. 

In 1851 Responsible Government was 
established in Prince Edward Island, as in 
other colonies ; and the debts to the Crown 
became debts to the Colonial Government. 
The first result of this change was the 
purchase “a lamiable,” by the colony, of 
some of the proprietors’ estates (notably of 
Lord Selkirk’s), and this was followed by a 
proposal to inquire by means of a com- 
mission into a plan for giving each tenant 
the right to buy out the proprietor’s interest 
in his holding. But this failed; and after 
lengthened negotiation a powerful Royal 
Commission, one of the members of which 
was that eminent colonial statesman, Mr. 
Joseph Howe, was appointed to consider the 
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whole question. The Assembly of the island 
having agreed to abide by the Commission’s 
decision, which the leading proprietors also 
promised to accept, it was hoped that the 
controversy would be at an end. 

The Commission, in their Report, awarded 
terms for the purchase of all the estates, but 
with a reserve for arbitration in many cases. 
They provided for all the subsidiary questions 
involved, including especially the arrears of 
Quit rent, as well as of rents due by the 
tenants to the proprietors. 

But the work of the Commission came to 
nothing. It was alleged that they had been 
appointed to “settle” the differences relating 
to the rights of landowners and tenants “ on 
just and equitable principles,” but that, 
instead of this they had provided that if the 
landlord declined to accept the amount of 
purchase money tendered by the tenant, that 
amount should be subject to arbitration ; and 
the leading proprietors strongly objected 
that, though willing to abide by the award 
of the Commission itself, they had not con- 
sented, and would not consent, to accept the 
award of unknown arbitrators appointed by 
the Commission. The Colonial Secretary 


(the Duke of Newcastle), under the pressure 
of the proprietors’ agents in London, weakly 


sustained them in this objection, and the 
Report of the Commission became a dead 
letter. 

I pass over the proceedings of the Legis- 
lature and the Government on this subject 
between 1861 and 1874, except to say that 
during those years fourteen properties were 
sold to the Government under private agree- 
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ments. The most notable of these sales was 
that of the estates belonging to Sir Edward 
Cunard, and Mr. William Cunard. Sir Henry 
Walsh and Sir Graham Montgomery were 
also sellers. But during these years several 
attempts were made by the Legislature, 
supporting the general view of the occupiers, 
to settle the question, but without success. 
Meanwhile a second great constitutional 
change took effect. The Confederation Act 
made Prince Edward Island a province of 
the Dominion of Canada, and substituted 
the Governor-General, for the Colonial Office, 
as the authority to allow or disallow the 
legislation of the province. In 1874 the 
(now Provincial) Legislature of the island 
passed a new Bill for compulsorily buying 
out the proprietors’ interests. But the 
Dominion Government pointed out to Lord 
Dufferin, the Governor-General, that it did 
not provide for an impartial arbitration in 
which the proprietors would have a represen- 
tative voice; and Lord Dufferin disallowed 
the Bill. In a subsequent dispatch, however, 
he reported to Lord Carnarvon, then Colonial 
Secretary, that a new Bill had been passed 
providing for an independent Commission, 
by which each of the proprietors’ estates 
would be valued, and that he proposed to 
assent to this Bill. The proprietors would 
name one member, the Local Government 
another, and he himself the third; and he 
added that I had agreed to be Chairman of 
the Commission, and to retain the chair long 
enough to adjudicate upon the principal 
estates, especially those held by English pro- 
prietors. 

In spite of vehement opposition from the 
landlords, the Home Government approved 
of Lord Dufferin’s proceedings, and I left for 
Charlotte Town in the course of the summer 
of 1875. 

My wife and I arrived at that very pretty 
place in the latter part of July. We were 
received by the Governor, Sir Robert Hodg- 
son, who had insisted upon our staying at 
Government House during the proceedings 
of the Commission. I found that my two 
colleagues would be Dr. Jenkins, a member 
of the Assembly, and (for most of the cases) 
Mr. Haliburton, a son of the judge well 
known as “Sam Slick,” both of them most 
agreeable and well-informed gentlemen. We 
spent a few days in settling preliminaries and 
formalities, which were somewhat tiresome, 


as there were no precedents to guide us. But 
we had the assistance of the law officers, and 
above all of the Governor, who, having been 
Chief Justice, was invaluable as an adviser. 
We then devoted our entire time until the 
middle of August to visiting the proprietors’ 
estates, the greater part of which were within 
reach of one or other of the stations on the 
railway, a well-managed narrow-gauge system 
of nearly 200 miles. 

On the 16th of August I opened the 
Court. Our proceedings took the form of 
an action at law, in which the Commissioner 
of Crown Lands was plaintiff and the several 
proprietors defendants. We had before us 
a bar of eight or nine counsel, including an 
eminent Q.C. from New Brunswick, who 
was, however, taken ill on the first day and 
only addressed us once. Our great anxiety 
was to establish that the proceedings were 
not political, and in this we succeeded. We 
sat for sixteen days from 10 A.M. to 6 P.M., 
and in that time we dealt with the ten lead- 
ing cases. On the 4th of September we 
formulated our awards in those cases. They 
dealt with above 180,000 acres, to be bought 
for nearly 370,000 dollars. 

Later in the month I left Charlotte Town, 
and a few days afterwards my place on the 
Commission was taken by Lieut.-Governor 
Wilmot from Nova Scotia. 

But the most serious troubles then began. 
Two of the proprietors, affected by our 
awards, appealed against them to the Supreme 
Court of the province. The pleadings were 
very formal and technical, but the main 
objection was that we did not set out in our 
awards sufficient detail. Of course it could 
not be stated that the form of the awards 
had been settled by the former Chief Justice, 
but I do not think that this would have 
influenced the Court, whose very lengthy 
judgments setting aside our awards were 
entirely in favour of the landlords. 

At first the decision of the Supreme Court 
created extreme alarm among the friends of 
the tenants. They felt that if this judgment 
was sound, not only would great delay ensue, 
but that the formal requirements which the 
Court laid down as to the Commissioners’ 
proceedings and duties would entail enormous 
expense, never contemplated by the framers 
of the Act. The Island Government, how- 
ever, acted promptly, and appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the Dominion, whose 
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judgment, dated 15th January, 1877, was 
decisive, sustaining the Commission’s awards 
on every point. The remaining cases were 
dealt with speedily, and by the end of 1878 
the whole of Prince Edward Island was free 
from what was called landlordism. Nearly 
a million acres had been either comprised 
in the sixty-three estates which formed the 
subject of the lottery in London, or were 
originally reserved for public purposes. I 
find from official papers that all these estates 
have been bought by the Government at a 
cost of about 1,200,000 dollars. Four-fifths 
of this acreage has been, according to the 
same authority, resold to the tenants, who, in 
1892, had already paid instalments of their 
purchase money, reaching nearly 840,000 
dollars. ‘The Government has been able to 
effect this with the help of a grant from the 
Dominion Parliament (one of the conditions 
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of confederation) of 600,000 dollars. So, 
not only has the policy of the Act been 
successful, but, as a financial operation, it 
has been satisfactory. 

Whether the abolition of landlordism has 
been an unmixed good, I do not pretend to 
determine. If I live to pay an eighth visit 
to North America, I may have an oppor- 
tunity of collecting opinions on this point. 
Anyhow, the complete agrarian transforma- 
tion through which Prince Edward Island 
has passed affords much instructive material 
for reflection. 

For the success of that transformation the 
main credit is due to Lord Dufferin ; who, after 
half a century of failures by less determined 
statesmen, both in Downing Street and in 
Canada, seized the favourable opportunity 
and brought about an agrarian revolution 
almost unobserved outside the Dominion. 
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Grey on the linden leaves ; 
Green in the west ; 

Under our gloaming eaves 
Swifts in the nest ; 

Over the mother a human roof ; 
Over the fledglings a breast ! 


GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD 
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A THREE-STRANDED YARN 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER XXVII 


CORONATION ISLAND 


x. UT it was not till next day 
y>3/ ~ that we had the land in view, 
and then it was ten o’clock 
on February morning, mak- 
ing it a few days above a 
month since we had sailed 
out of Table Bay. As on the previous day, 
so on this, the sun shone brightly, with even 
some comfort of warmth in its light. Many 
great clouds of a milk-white softness were 
sailing into the east ; the wind was fresh out 
of the west, but though the sea ran briskly, 
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with a shrewd vapour of salt in the shrill 
fling of the frothing curls, it was not a hollow 
sea; it rolled the brig in stately measures ; 
but she was now under small sail, the ice 
being very plentiful and the sea crowded 
with bergs of all sizes, whilst right ahead 
were tall cliffs of ice backed bya blue shadow 
of mountain, rising into a silver faintness 
where the eternal snows upon it sparkled and 
died out from the sight in the deep blue. 

I was beside myself with excitement and 
wretched with distress of expectation, dread, 
and hope. That height of white cliff right 
ahead, broken in the foreground by pale 
floating islands, its face discoloured in places 
as though the ice that masked the rock had 
broken from the black and savage rampart, 
was Coronation Island, and on the port bow, 
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looming distant but immense were the 
mountains of Laurie Island. 

Our anchors were at the cathead ready for 
letting go in case of sudden need ; the men 
hung about on the lookout for ice, ready in 
an instant to trim sail. We were sailing 
towards the island through an avenue of 
bergs ; clear water sparkled from the thrust 
of our stem to the very wash of the distant 
surf, with no other obstructions than here 
and there a lump of the crystal stuff lifting 
sullenly with the swell, flashing gloriously, 
and so proclaiming itself to the sight when 
the sunbeam smote the foam that poured 
off it. 

A chart of the islands lay upon the sky- 
light, and every few minutes I would be 
dropping the telescope to look at the chart, 
to gather from the tracing the point of coast 
we were heading for. The whaleman had 
said that the wreck lay on a ledge in Palmer’s 
Bay, and Cliffe and I were agreed that that 
large indent was between the two towering 
shadows, to the right of the taller peak, that 
soared a thousand feet higher than Table 
Mountain. 

The icebergs obstructed the view. The 
line of coast was studded with them; yet 
every moment I was sinking my sight through 
the lenses into each opening betwixt the 
bergs. The brig’s progress under her small 
canvas was about four knots and a half. I’d 
glance for a moment at some stately frozen 
pile majestically rocking, and slowly veering 
by, then put my eye to the glass afresh. My 
very soul was now loathing the sight of the 
ice. The largest of the islands was no longer 
an object of splendour and sublimity, but of 
horror and heart-weariness, charged with a 
spirit of desolation that subdued me to a 
sort of numbness of mind if I looked long ; 
it seemed to stonify the very principle of life 
in me, as though there was a horrid magic 
in its bald, white stare to look a man into 
craziness, and emptiness, and into its own 
frozen lifelessness. 

But now, as we approached, the features of 
the land began to steal out into a brilliant 
keenness wherever there was space for them 
to show betwixt the floating ice, and on a 
sudden, whilst I was looking through the 
glass, the motion of the brig slided a sea- 
borne hill away to the left, and exposed a 
front of cliff that lay with a shadow upon it, 
as though it was a sort of ravine, at the foot 
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of which, though I instantly guessed it would 
lift to some height above the sea as we got 
nearer, lay a black speck. I looked again, and 
cried out wild with excitement : 

“Cliffe, I have the hull! 
hull! ” 

The little man came headlong to my side 
and put his grimacing face to the telescope. 

“Yes! I see it, I have it! ” he shouted. 
“ Just as reported—high above the wash— 
fair in the heart of the Bar. It'll be all plain 
sailing now. Lor’ but there ought to be no 
difficulty in boarding her.” 

He returned the glass to me. I levelled it 
afresh at the instant that the corner of a big 
heap of berg floated right into the field of 
vision. 

It needed another hour of careful sailing 
to expose the hull anew: then through the 
glass I saw her clearly. She lay, a large 
black hulk of ship, upon a projection of ice 
that was at least thirty feet above the sea. 
I made out her bowsprit and the, stump of 
her foremast. The cliffs soared sheer and 
abrupt at the back of her to a great height. 
Even at that distance it was not hard to 
guess that after having stranded she had 
been lifted by some earthquake dislocation 
of ice into the posture she rested in. Suppose 
the sea clear, she must have been visible to 
passing ships for leagues. 

The seamen were congregated in the 
bows, leaning over the rails, Bodkin amongst 
them, pointing eagerly. The mate roared to 
them to keep a bright look out. They then 
scattered, but the sight of that wreck had 
brought them heedlessly together as one 
man. Cliffe’s glass was not a powerful one, 
yet the hull in the lens lay within half a mile, 
and I saw her plainly. She had her head 
towards the cliffs and sat very nearly upon a 
level keel. A great portion of her starboard 
bulwarks was gone. She was a mass of ice 
under her stern, looked to be fixed there to 
her bed by white pillars. The sun shot 
sparkles into her as we advanced, and still 
she showed black, as though the ice that 
coated her was glass. Nothing moved, I 
strained my vision till my brain reeled and 
the object swung in the glass and was 
eclipsed. Cliffe looked, he saw no smoke 
nor signs of life any more than I. 

“If there’s any one alive aboard her,” 
said he, “ now’s our time for letting them 
know we’re here.” 


I have the 
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“ Right,” I answered, speaking with my 
teeth almost set. ‘* Do what you will, Cliffe ; 
do what is for the best.” 

He called to Bland anda man, and they 
fetched a number of blank charges for the 
cannon. ‘The little skipper left the gun to 
the mate’s handling, himself taking charge 
of the brig, which needed exquisite watching 
and management, so crowded was the water 
here with loose ice. 

“ Let fly fast as you can load, Mr. Bland,” 
said the captain, “ fire six rounds.” 

As he spoke came a cry from the fore- 
castle: “Lie close under the port bow, 
sir!” 

Thus was it, thus had it been, saving that 
now the pack stuff had thickened perilously. 

The gun was fired ; it made a noble thun- 
der, and roared in dying echoes from near 
ice crag to ice crag. Again it was fired, yet 
again. All this while the brig was rolling 
forwards with her helm going up and down 
to the cries from the forecastle and to the 
gestures of the little captain. 

I stood at a backstay with the levelled 
glass steadied against it, and in the moment 
of the third explosion I saw smoke rise 
feathering from the deck of the hull; still 
watching, my breath so thick and difficult it 
was as though a hand was upon my throat. 
I marked that the smoke thickened; but I 
could not see the red of the flame, nor the 
figure of the person feeding it. I daresay I 
was as white as any corpse when I stepped 
over to the captain, and putting the glass 
into his hand said: “ There is life there.” 

‘“‘ There’s smoke arising from that wreck,” 
shouted some one forward. 

“We're here for some purpose then, any- 
way,” cried Cliffe with a small oath, letting fall 
the glass to his side with the most extrava- 
gant grimace I had ever beheld in him. 

One saw the smoke easily now with the 
naked eye: it rose black against the white- 
ness beyond it, curled featherwise, and blew 
scattering against the face of the cliff. I 
levelled the glass again and saw the figure of 
a man walking toward the stump of the fore- 
mast. I watched him. In afew momentsa 
square of colour rose to the summit of the 
mutilated spar, where it blew steadily. It 
was a large English ensign Jack down. 

Bland let fly a fourth gun. 

“Stop it!” roared Cliffe, “ we are seen! 
Hoist the ensign and dip it thrice.” 


The colour soared to the trysail gaff end. 
It blew out large on the bight of the halliards 
when it was dipped and was easily within 
the observation of the man on the hull. 
When I looked through the glass once more 
I saw a second figure ; it was upon the hull’s 
quarter where the rail or bulwarks rose to a 
height that hindered me from perceiving 
how the person was clad. I asked Cliffe to 
look ; he steadied the glass and answered 
with a snap of his whole face and a voice 
high-pitched with delight : 

“ As God’s my hope, Mr. Moore, it’s a 
woman !” 

The glass so shook in my hands that I 
could not use it. I took a few turns, then 
looked again. The figure watched us from 
the same place, but I could not tell whether 
it wasaman ora woman. Ifit was a woman, 
then it might be Mrs. Burke. I wanted 
three figures to make sure of Marie. I saw 
but two ; where was the third ? 

I strained my sight at the telescope with 
a heart of fever, half strangled by conflicting * 
passions. 

The figure that had hoisted the colour 
went to the side of the other, and they both 
stood watching, nothing visible of them 
above their waists. It was blowing a fresh 
breeze, and before this time Cliffe had taken 


“in certain canvas. I think the brig was 


under topsails only, the foresail hauled up 
and hanging in its gear. The vessel drove 
slowly with an occasional crackling noise of 
ice along her sides when she sheared through 
some thin sludge stuff you could not see 
till you were in it. Fortunately the drift ice 
that had threatened a thick surface just 
now had loosened here and was tossing 
scattered. As we advanced, moreover, we 
found that the icebergs which had looked 
to sit close in with the coast rode with a 
good offing. The sea was covered with these 
floating islands off that part of the island 
marked Foul Point. The eastern horizon 
was also like a terrace of ice, but the face of 
the cliffs from Foul Point down to where 
the land rounded into Lewthwaite Strait 
was fairly open. 

All this while the sun shone brightly and 
with warmth. The sea streamed in a glo- 
rious dye of violet; we rolled slowly on- 
wards till we were within about three quar- 
ters of a mile of the coast and right abreast 
of the wreck The helm was then put 
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down, the main topsail laid aback, the gun 
again fired, and the ensign dipped. It was 
now about noon. 

By this time I had made out that one of 
the figures was a woman; I saw but two 
persons. Who the woman was I could not 
tell, fierce as had been the struggle of my 
vision to resolve the glimmer of her face 
into lineaments. 

When the brig had been brought to a 
stand, Cliffe called a council. We had ample 
searoom. The nearest floating ice lay about 
a quarter of a mile distant on the port quarter; 
the smaller blocks were not numerous, nor 
was there weight of sea to make them dan- 
gerous. All along the base of the ice-clad 
ships the water was pouring in a thunder of 
boiling surf; it was not the breakers but the 
great breathing swell of this mighty ocean 
which worked ail that noise and fury along 
the cliffs’ foot. The white brine sometimes 
shot twenty feet high, though it blew but a 
moderate fresh breeze, and the surge ran 
small. 

Cliffe, myself, Bland, and the boatswain 
Bodkin came together at the companion 
hatch to consider. We had swept with the 
glass the line of coast from the beach under 
the hull to as far as we could see on the right 
and beheld nothing but lofty coils of frothing 
combers raging in surf; there was no chance 
for a boat anywhere ¢hat way. The left pre- 
sented a like scene, saving that there was a 
point in Palmer’s Bay that, cruising east- 
wards, shut out the view of perhaps a quarter 
of a mile of the water it enclosed. Upon that 
point our eyes were fastened. 

‘« We must lower a boat,” said Cliffe, “and 
find out how the land lies past that arm of 
stuff.” 

“It’s the only sheltered bit along the 
whole boiling, I allow,” said Bland. 

Bodkin putting down the telescope ex- 
claimed : 

‘She lies about forty feet high above the 
wash. The ice is broke and irregular from 
the water to where she sits, and I reckon a 
man might walk upon it if there’s a landing- 
place round the point. But I won’t swear 
to it till I’m close in. Ice is deceitful stuff. 
Capt’n, there’ll be nothen to say till we’ve 
taken a look round. ’Tis certain there’s to 
be no getting at the hull from the bottom of 
the height she rests on even if the boat could 
land there.” 
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“Then lower away Mr. Bland, as quickly 
as possible, and be off and back with a 
report, that we may make up our minds what 
to do before it falls dark.” 

Whilst some hands were getting one of the 
whale-boats over, others were busy with the 
deep sea lead ; but we were away pulling for 
the shore before they sounded, I went in 
the boat, taking the telescope with me. She 
was a five-oared boat. Bodkin pulled stroke ; 
one of our smartest seamen was in the bows. - 
The fellows bent their backs, and the buoyant 
little craft, swift of model, with the whale- 
hunter’s lines flashed over the blue ridges. 
Often I sought to bring the glass to bear 
upon the two figures watching us; to no 
purpose. The mate would not let me 
stand up, and I put down the telescope in 
despair. 

“That vessel,” said the mate, “ never 
berthed herself like that. She’s been chucked 
right up by the ice, and ’twas sudden too, 
bet yer heart, Bodkin.” 4 

The picture grew amazing as we advanced. 
The cliffs behind the hull rose to about two 
hundred feet. I call them cliffs—they were 
a solid, precipitous, rugged face of ice, how 
deeply sheathing the black rock of the island 
no man could tell. The whole stretch of land 
resembled a gigantic iceberg. The hull lay 
upon a huge block, the top about forty feet 
high; it projected in a wide ledge, then fell 
sheer. You might know it had been snapped 
from some parent monster, by the smooth 
side it showed to the sea; so clean cut to the 
eye, it might have been done by the chisel 
and hammer of a giant, big as the blue 
shadow of the mountains beyond. 

My eyes were fixed on the wreck and on 
the figures standing at her bulwark rail. 
Now again I tried to bring the telescope to 
bear; the jump of the boat made the effort 
useless. All in a minute one of the figures 
sprang on to the bulwark, flourished his 
arms, and then motioned frantically towards 
the part of the bay concealed by the curve 
of the ice. 

“ Hail him, in God’s name!” I cried. “Try 
him with your voice, Mr. Bland.” 

The mate stood up and roared, the full 
volume of his lungs trumpeting with the in- 
shore wind like a cavalry call, the sweep and 
lift of the whale boat to the summit of a 
large swell helping : 

“ How many are there of you?” 
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** Two,” came back the answer, dull through 
the roar of the surf but distinguishable. 

“ Who is the other?” 

The men were now resting on their oars, 
the boat sinking and lifting in the sea that 
was great and hollow for so small a fabric ; 
we were within a pistol shot of the base of 
the cliff on which the hull sat, but so high- 
perched was the craft, so bewrapped the two 
people, I could not make out their faces. 
The man held up his hand as though he 
had not heard. 

The mate roared again, ‘*Who is the 
other ?” 

“ A young lady.” 

“Ts it Miss Otway?” 

He brandished an assent and his figure 
stiffened in a posture of amazement. 

“Ts that her alongside of you ?” 

Again the figure flourished an affirmative. 

“Then here’s Mr. Moore come to take 
her home,” thundered the mate. 

When he said shat, Marie—for it was she 
—leaned forward. She was motionless whilst 
you might have counted twenty; she then 
stretched out her arms. I pulled off my hat 
and flourished it, that she might know me 
among the crowd we made in that boat, then 
lifted up my hands to her. But even had 
my voice possessed Bland’s carrying power I 
could not have called. There, high above, 
upon the rail of the wreck, flanked by tower- 
ing walls of ice, stood, with arms outstretched 
in appeal to me, the figure of my beloved. 
I had thought to find her dead, she was 
there! I had thought to find her lying in 
an African grave, and there, on that high 
poised wreck she stood in silent appeal ! 
For weeks and weeks I had been mourning 
for her, asking of God that I might behold 
her, seeing her in my dreams, a frozen corpse 
upon the deck of that hull there: and now 
she stood up yonder, alive, full in sight! 

The boiling of the surf ran a maddening 
noise of thunder round the bay. But one 
saw what the man, whoever he might be, 
had frantically pointed to. The water was 
smooth from the end of the point to away 
round for some hundreds of paces. The 
sea could not get at the frozen beach there : 
it flashed at the point and recoiled in clouds. 

«“ Put me ashore,” I exclaimed, “I can 
climb those crags. Look how they wind to 
the ledge. Bodkin will help me. I must get 
on board that wreck.” 


“Sit down, I beg, sir,” exclaimed the 
mate, catching me by the arm as I toppled 
half delirious. ‘Tumbling overboard’s an 
easy job. Your eyes deceive you; you could 
no more climb those rocks than jump 
ashore from where you sit. What d’ye say, 
Bodkin ?” 

The man had already and quickly made 
up his mind. He glanced at the fall of 
crags of headlong abruptness, in places huge 
and nodding, yet so blending in their white- 
ness with the snow they stood out on, as to 
cheat the unpractised eye with an appearance 
of easy road-way, and answered firmly. 
“There’s no mortal legs and arms as is 
agoing to carry a man to the wreck by them 
rocks.” 

“ Why did the man motion to that landing 
place ?” I said. 

The mate turned his sheep-eyed face 
around the bay and answered, “ He didn’t 
know who we were. He was afraid that 
boiling,” said he, pointing to the surf, 
“ would drive us away.” 

“ How is the wreck to be entered?” I 
asked, looking up and waving my hat, and 
then again stretching forth my arms. 

“It’sa sailor’s job. Havenofear. We'll 
get ’em out of that,” answered the mate, and, 
standing up, he hailed the man. The other 
flourished his arm. “ We're here to take you 
off,” bellowed Bland, “and we'll do it. 
Don’t take any notice of our leaving you. 
It won’t be for long. D’ye hear me?” 

“* Ay, ay!” came the answer, feebly through 
the ceaseless thunder. 

It tore my heart to look up at the wreck 
as we pulled away and see Marie there, 
sundered from me by that curse of roaring 
foam, inaccessible, to be come at only by 
patience, naval skill, efforts which might 
have to be again and again repeated, always 
perilous. I cannot express how marvellously 
strange this ice ramparted bay looked, with 
that wreck cradled on high, like a huge 
model in glass, tinted black, smoke lifting 
still cloudily from her deck, and the red 
inverted flag streaming like a square of fire 
against the marble white cliffs beyond. Many 
large pieces of ice floated in this sweep of 
water ; but they showed plain, and the boat 
went securely. One piece was almost a berg, 
a miniature island. Here and there the sea 
broke over it. It was almost in the middle 
of the bay and exactly abreast of the wreck. 
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I observed that Mr. Bland ran his eye 
curiously over it as we pulled past. 

Who was the man on the hull that had 
answered us? He was not Captain Burke. 
My sight had not distinguished his face, yet 
I should have known him by his voice had 
he been Burke. Three had been left, so 
Wall the boatswain reported—Burke and 
his wife and Miss Otway. I saw but two. 
The man had said they were two only; one 
was Marie. Where were the others, and who 
was that stranger ? 

We arrived alongside the brig, and with 
little difficulty I got aboard. The pull had 
occupied so short a while there had been 
scarce time to talk; but in any case the 
hurry and wildness of my spirits, my deep 
agitation, amazement, and delight, mingled 
with dark wonder and jealous alarm, must 
have held me mute. 

Cliffe impatiently awaited us. Bland and 
Bodkin came on board, leaving the men in 
the boat. Bland immediately said : 

“We must get them out with a cradle. 
There’s no other way.” 

“No landing, then, round that point 
there ?” said Cliffe. 

“ Ay, sir, but the rocks are not to be 
climbed by anything wanting hoofs and 
horns.” 

** Who are they ?” 

“ One’s the young lady,” said the mate. 

Cliffe spun round and stretched his hand 
to me. 

“I do congratulate you,” he cried, con- 
vulsing his countenance. “It’s a noble 
errand nobly rounded off. Hurrah!” and 
in a sudden ecstacy he pulled off his hat 
and whirled it three or four times over his 
head. He then cried, “ But two only? 
The third ain’t dead, I hope?” 

“Captain Burke and his wife are not there,” 
said I. 

He grimaced at me, and said, “ Who’s 
the man, then? But asking questions 
won’t get them out of it. What d’ye pro- 
pose?” 

As he spoke he whipped out his watch. 
As it lay in his hand I saw the hour: the 
time was two. We had therefore a long after- 
noon of daylight before us. 

“We must take the mortar in the boat 
and communicate with it,” answered Bland. 
“ There’s a big piece of ice to anchor the 
boat to,” said he, pointing to the lump I 


had observed him look at. ‘* We shall want 
a cradle.” 

“« A cask’ll answer,” said Cliffe. 

‘“‘ Better have both boats in the water,” 
said Bland. 

They exchanged further remarks to this 
effect, but I was no sailor and could not 
follow them. No time, however, was lost. 
In less than half-an-hour both boats were 
alongside, rising and falling singly under the 
lee of the brig. In one boat was the mortar, 
with a complete apparatus of gear and cradle 
for connection with the wreck. ‘The cradle 
consisted of a large cask cleverly slung, and 
so contrived as to slide along a line when 
the rope attached to it was pulled. We were 
grandly favoured by the weather. The send 
of the swell was as steady as the tick of a 
clock ; the seas ran short and small, with a 
rich sunny feathering of foam that made a 
wonder of the ice, so tropic was it with the 
blue overhead, where floated a few large white 
clouds of a coppery effulgence of swollen 
breast. 

We got away by a quarter to three, one 
boat in tow of the other. The wind and seas 
helped us, and we quickly entered the bay. 
We were of the same number as before, and 
the same people. We drove with lifted oars 
to the former talking place, and Bland hailed 
the man, and, with his loudest roar, told him 
we were going to fire the end of a line to the 
wreck and send him a tackle by it for a cradle. 
Did he understand ? 

The man responded with a peculiar flourish 
of his arm, and Bland instantly said to me, 
“ He is a sailor.” 

I had no eyes save for Marie. She had 
shown on a sudden at the rail on the quarter 
as we entered the bay, and stood as still as a 
statue watching us. Before Bland hailed I 
kissed my hand and flourished my hat to 
her, and extended my arms; and she then 
stretched her hands, lifting them immediately 
afterwards. 

The surf held us several hundreds of feet 
away from the beach. The hull stood about 
forty feet above. No cry I was capable of 
could have reached her through the noise of 
the trembling combers, but the wind, how- 
ever,was brilliant, and Marie’s form stood 
clear-cut against the white background ; never- 
theless, I could not distinguish her features. 

The boat, with the other in tow, now 
pulled for the lee of the large mass of ice 
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that lay floating abreast of the wreck. The 
water swung foamless and quiet under the 

shelter of this block. A couple of men 

jumped out and between them carried an 

anchor to some near crevice, in which they 

half sank it. Thus were the boats solidly 

secured. 

The mortar was then loaded. I saw the 
man on the wreck turn as though addressing 
Marie, who immediately withdrew and dis- 
appeared. When all was ready, Bland, with 
many wild gestures and flourishes, signalled 
to the man to stand by. Our seamen were 
deeply interested and greatly excited, par- 
ticularly Bodkin, who had the handling of 
the mortar. 

“ Fire!” roared Bland. 

The uncouth piece exploded in flame and 
smoke. Coil after coil of the heap of small 
stuff of the thickness of lead-line standing 
beside it flew off into the air. 

“ He has it!” bawled a man. 

“Pay out now, pay out!” cried Bland. 
«« Light out handsomely, my lads. It may 
come as too much dead weight for one man, 
which’ll be a bad job if the winch is froze.” 

“It’s for his life, and ¢ha?’s a three man- 
power, ay, though y’are should be just out 
of horspital too,” exclaimed a seaman. 

“Pay out. Ease him all you can, lads,” 
shouted the mate. 

The man had got hold of the end of the 
line and was dragging it inboard hand over 
hand, bringing to him, as he hauled, the end 
of a stout rope, to which a little block was 
attached with a line rove through it. This 
was the gear the mate was calling upon the 
seaman to payout handsomely. He was but 
one man up there, and the tackle and rope 
must needs grow heavier and heavier as its 
snaking, streaming, up-curving bight length- 
ened. I watched almost breathless ; if the 
man’s strength failed before his end of the 
rope came to his hand what should we do? 
We could not assist. Now, indeed, I saw 
it would be impossible for any one of us to 
scale those rugged crystal boulders and 
cavernous ruins of ice which yet from the 
level of the water painted a practicable ascent 
from the sheltered curve of the bay where the 
sea was silent. 

Foot by foot the sailors veered out the gear, 
and a hand over hand with admirable endu- 

rance and patient courage; the man on the 
wreck hauled the stuff in, till on a sudden 
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one of our men called out, ‘* The lady’s help- 
ing,” and I caught a glimpse of Marie past 
the man, dragging as he dragged. 

‘It’s all right!” after a long pause, ex- 
claimed Bland, letting out his words in the 
note of a deep-chested sigh of relief, and a 
hearty cheer sprang from the lips of the sea- 
men. 

‘* He knows what to do. 
cried Bodkin. 

He had vanished behind the bulwarks, but 
quickly reappeared, signalling to us with a 
flourish, whilst Marie stood as before, motion- 
less, watching. 

“ Now get it taut, for God’s sake!” cried 
the mate. “In with the slack.” 

The men tailed on and dragged till the 
bight of the rope was clear of the water. The 
gear then described a curve from the stump 
of foremast to the beach. 

‘** Now clap on the watch tackle.” 

A machinery of blocks and ‘lines was ap- 
plied to the rope, which tautened to the 
strain, till the mate cried “ Belay! if we don’t 
mind our eye we shall start the wreck!” 

Then swiftly, but without hurry or con- 
fusion, the empty cask was got over the bow 
and slung to a bowline or traveller. 

“Haul out!” cried the mate, and nimbly, 
with quick, steady pulls, the cask was run up 
the rope. It travelled smoothly. The man 
sprang on to the bulwark rail and received 
it, and putting his hand on the edge of it, 
jumped in. 

‘‘ By thunder, no, then! The lady first, 
or you stop there!” groaned the mate. His 
face suddenly dark with disgust and temper, 
and the others looked along the rope to the 
cask with frowns eloquent of curses. But in 
a moment the man got out, and I said, “ He 
was testing it.” 

We now saw him in the sharp, white light 
the air was brimful of, help Marie on to the 
rail, he putting his hands under her arms, 
and carefully sank her into the cask; then 
pulling off his cap flourished a signal of “ all’s 
ready” to us. Instantly one end of the line 
was slackened away whilst the other end was 
hauled upon, and the cask travelled towards 
us. 


He’s a sailor!” 


“ Stand by to lift the lady out,” bawled 
the mate whilst the cask was still coming. 
“Into the bows two of you. Mr. Moore 


you'll keep your seat, I beg sir, till the lady’s 
in the boat.” 
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The cask came sliding to the drag of the 
line down to the very stem of the boat. There 
it was waterborne, and began to roll and leap ; 
but strong hands were ready, and in a minute 
Marie was lifted over the gunwale, brought 
right aft, and seated beside me. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


MR. MOORE ENDS HIS STORY 


I TOOK her by the hands and looked her in 
the face, and brought her to my heart, and 
a sob shook me as I kissed her. For some 
moments she merely pronounced my name, 
straining from my clasp to stare at me. There 
was something wild in the light of her soft 
eyes then. Maybe the passions and sensa- 
tions which in a sudden surprise of meeting 
would have forced us into transports had 
abated. We had both known that we were 
near to each other, she that I had come to 
rescue her, I that she was alive on that wreck 
up there. But for all that, and as long as 
they were bringing the man from the wreck, 
it remained a sort of unreality, a mission too 
marvellous to have been fulfilled, a hope too 
daring, too defiant of death itself and all the 
terrors of this barbarous, savage scene to 
have been humanly possible. 

A wonder, too, lay in her beauty and 
healthful looks. My imaginations of her 
state, now as lying in her coffin at Cape- 
town, now as dead of the cold in that same 
wreck we had brought her from, had coloured 
to me a ghastly portrait of my memory of 
her ; or, even when figuring her alive in the 
hull, I conceived her bloodless, gaunt, sunk- 
eyed, a sad heart-sickening spectre of herself. 
Instead I found her fairer, healthier, plumper 
by a hundredfold than she had shown when 
she left England. She was dressed in furs ; 
her hat was a turban of sealskin; her hair 
was a little wild, but its dishevellment was a 
grace. 

When at last I began to speak to her, it 
was in mere. ejaculation, a babble of joy and 
devotion—that I should have got her—that 
I should be holding her after months of 
fearing and of believing that she was dead! 
that God should have directed me through 
thousands of leagues of sea to this lonely 
scene of ice! and so on, and so on; whilst 
her speech was little more than exclamation 
too. For, put yourself in our place and 
judge how it would go with your heart and 


tongue, till use had softened amazement and 
incredulity, sobering the flow of feeling into 
a gentle language of delight. 

Meanwhile they were bringing the man to 
the boat. The cask travelled safely to the 
bows ; he sprang out with the assistance of a 
man’s hand, and then stood om a thwart 
looking about him for a minute with a face 
of ecstacy. 

Now it was I grew a bit rational, and said 
to Marie: 

* Who is he?” 

“Mr. Selby. His conduct has been noble. 
Oh, Archie, his manly treatment of me—his 
patient care—the encouragement—the en- 
couragement x 

“Jump on to the ice there, two of you, 
and get that anchor,” sung out Mr. Bland. 

‘““Where’s Captain Burke?” I said. 

“He was drowned months ago—months 
ago.” 

“ And his wife?” 

“TI found her frozen to death and dragged 
her into the ship’s kitchen and watched be- 
side her, and then I was alone in that wreck 
in a heavy rolling ocean for a week till he 
came,” and she looked towards Selby, “ sent 
by God, for without him—alone up there— 
oh, think, Archie! ” 

As she said this she put her hands together 
and her face whitened like the ice; her eyes 
rolled their pupils out of sight, and with a 
little moan she fainted. 

I held and pillowed her, groping for and 
finding a flask of brandy in my pockets. She 
continued in a dead faint until the anchor 
having been got the boats were clear of the 
bay close in with the brig. 

Selby sat in the bows. I never addressed 
him; could think of nothing but the lifeless 
figure I clasped. She came too just as we 
drew alongside the vessel, and my gratitude 
when she fetched a breath and opened her 
eyes was scarcely less than that I had felt 
when I knew she was on board the wreck. 
In truth, so fixed was her trance, I had 
believed her dead. 

She was helped over the side by Cliffe and 
others. The brig showed a low side when 
the gangway was unshipp<u, and Marie was 
handed on deck easily and without risk. I 
followed. She was very weak, yet could walk. 
Leaning on my arm, and thus supporting 
her, I took her into the cabin. Then it was 





I strained her to my heart again, kissing her, 
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blessing her, thanking God for suffering me 
to discover and rescue her. 

It would be idle to set down what now 
passed between us in this first half-hour of 
our being alone. Our hurry of speech, the 
tender interruption of caresses was as a 
printed page broken into sentences without 
sequence. Looks will give continuity to 
meaning when the tongue is still—but how 
to describe those passages of eloquent 
silence. 

We had both of us a thousand things to 
ask and answer, and often we’d break off to 
gaze at each other, scarce realising even yet 
that we were together, and that the end of 
my heaven-directed quest was come. By the 
time we had settled down into sober talk, 
sitting hand in hand in front of the glowing 
brass stove, whilst the boy in obedience to 
my orders was preparing the table for dinner, 
it was about five o’clock; they had got way 
upon the brig: she was heeling over, and I 
guessed that Cliffe was pressing her, getting 
every inch of northing that was to be clawed 
out of the bow-surge whilst it was daylight. 
The afternoon was glowing with more than 
tropic splendour ; indeed, never had I ob- 
served such a mellow richness of glory under 
the line, or north or south of 23° as I had 
noticed in this Antarctic sunshine whilst in 
the bay. But however delivered—whispered 
at times—sometimes interrupted by tears, by 
sudden impassioned embraces, as though 
nothing even now could be true but the 
presence and the reality of the long months 
of her imprisonment ; but however brokenly 
uttered, I say, her story was now known, and 
her relation persuaded me that in the person 
of Mr. Selby lived one of the finest characters 
that ever graced the manliest of all the cail- 
ings. My love, my joy—though my spirits 
seemed to know no other passions whilst I 
held her and looked at her—did not ex- 
tinguish in me for long whilst we conversed 
the cold, dark dread that lurked in the thought 
of her having been locked up with Selby alone 
for months. But whilst I listened the jealous 
fear, the gloomy dislike of the extraordinary 
association, vanished. My heart grew hot 
with admiration and gratitude. She told me 
of her joy at the sight of him, when, after 
being alone for a week in the dismasted hull 
of the Lady Emma, with no other companion 
on board than the dead body of Mrs. Burke, 
she groped her way from her berth to the 


cabin and found him lying asleep upon a 
locker. She told me how he had comforted 
her and raised her spirits by every hope that 
a sailor could invent. She instanced many 
fine, subtle, delicate traits of conduct. I was 
impressed by the refinement and native, ex- 
quisite breeding of the man whilst I listened 
to her. I witnessed the gentleman, the noble- 
man of nature’s own handiwork in all she told 
me of him. Without his inspiring companion- 
ship her spirits would have sunk, her heart 
must have broken. He fetched and carried, 
cooked and toiled, for her comfort; he de- 
vised a dozen schemes to diverther. Every 
day he promised that a ship would come to 
take them off. He never lostheart. Often 
he would sing, with a sailor’s notion of 
brightening her melancholy. 

No one intruded upon us, saving the boy; 
but our talk was not to be overheard by him, 
sitting as we did close together beside the 
fire. And all the while I was admiring the 
improved sweetness of her looks, the plump- 
ness of her cheeks and throat, the firmer, 
clearer tones of her voice, and what shone to 
my sight as a soft, gay light of health in her 
eyes. 

“Ts it the ice,” said I, ‘that has worked 
this miracle of change in you? Or were you 
looking even better than you now do before 
your shipwreck ? ” 

“ T cannot tell how I look,” she answered. 
“‘ What I have suffered I know.” 

She talked of the Burkes and wept when 
she spoke of her old nurse. She said she 
believed that Captain Burke committed sui- 
cide. His end was sudden. He did not need 
to go upon the bowsprit to hang up the 
lantern—a height of foremast stood. He went 
on a dangerous errand, she thought, meaning 
to die, and his getting his wife to accompany 
him into the bows might have signified no 
more than lunatic cunning. 

Whilst we conversed the boy came down 
and asked if he should put dinner upon the 
table. We had forgotten time in talking, 
and I jumped up and took Marie to my berth, 
which was to be resigned to her. I then went 
on deck to make Mr. Selby’s acquaintance 
and to bring him into the cabin to dinner. 

The wind was on the beam, a steady pour- 
ing breeze, and the heeling brig was washing 
onwards, but warily and under little canvas. 
I had been misled by the angle of the deck. 
The ice rode lofty and glaring about us on 
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all sides in huge groups, and masses of pack 
littered the ocean directly in our path. The 
utmost vigilance was needful. 

I stood a moment in the companion-way, 
looking at the island we were leaving astern. 
It was already some miles distant, and the 
wreck invisible. The far inland mountain 
hung solemn and sublime in the blue air with 
the majestic loneliness of it. You thought 
of it as lifting its height at the extreme end 
of the world, and the melting of its shimmer- 
ing peak into the silver azure was such a 
blending as made the shadow seem as high 
as the heavens themselves. 

Cliffe stood in earnest talk with Selby. I 
regarded the man awhile before he saw me. 
He was dressed in the plain clothes of his 
calling; doubtless he had made good his 
wants out of Captain Burke’s wardrobe. He 
was rather short and very broad-shouldered ; 
his hair was black, and of a true cast-away 
man’s length, falling and curling in plenty 
down upon his back, as though it had been 
a woman’s; he was of a sallow complexion 
and newly bearded, as though used to shave 
when all was well. 

When I went to him with my hands out- 
stretched, he faced me with a smile, and 
then it was I saw a wonderful spirit of good- 
ness and kindness in his countenance. I 
had never before witnessed a man’s nature 
so plainly pictured in his looks. I will not 
admit that I was prejudiced in his favour by 
what Marie had told me, and found a soul of 
candour and good humour where perhaps I 
should otherwise have seen nothing but an 
average sailorly countenance. No matter 
what the causes which should have brought 
this man and me acquainted; let me have 
met him how, when, where you will—one 
glance would have persuaded me that he 
was a heart of oak. You saw a manly sim- 
plicity and gentleness in every line. His 
eyes looked at you full, yet gently, with a 
charming, winning frankness ; his smile was 
a grace, there was something sweet in it; 
and yet he was by no means good looking. 
His face was overcharged by the length of 
its aquiline nose. His mouth too was out 
of proportion, his eyes were something too 
deepset and close together to please ; never- 
theless, when he turned, smiling to receive 
me, I found a beauty in his looks that was 
far above all gift of flesh. 

I held him by both hands, but in what 


terms I thanked him for his goodness to 
Miss Otway I'll not set down, because they 
must needs look cold and insufficient, when 
in reality the tribute lay in that part that 
cannot be communicated on paper, I mean, 
in the tone of voice, the expression of coun- 
tenance, the clinging pressure of the hands. 

He said, “ It’s been a bad time for her, 
sir. The beginning was the hardest. That 
week when she was alone, washing about 
here, much where we now are, in the winter 
time, when it was nearly all night, and no- 
body else aboard but the corpse of Mrs. 
Burke, would have killed a lady of. less 
spirit.” 

I broke in by asking him to step below 
with me. Cliffe said he would remain on 
deck and watch the brig. I took notice 
that as in making for the island, so now, a 
keen lookout was being kept. Hands were 
staticned in the bows, and on the foreyard ; 
the rigging lay ready for instant use. Two 
men were at the wheel. 

Selby stopped and looked at the island 
astern. The whole soul of the man seemed 
to rush into his face as he gazed, colouring 
it with memory and a passion of gratitude 
and pathetic joy. He breathed deep, and 
said. ‘Thank God, I’ve seen the end of 
it! Seven months, is it sir? The suffer- 
ings of the sea will make a year of a week. 
It seems as long as a lifetime.” 

He sighed again, or rather fetched a 
breath as of relief and ease of heart, and 
followed me into the cabin. 

Whilst we waited for Marie he explained 
how it came about that the hull was shelved 
forty foot above the wash. 

He said when she first took the ice she 
was beaten a considerable distance by blow 
upon blow of foamless swell, rolling into the 
shelter out of the heavy weather beyond ; 
she lay on her bilge. He could not express 
the misery they suffered from the angle her 
posture sloped her into, till early one night 
a noise of thunder roared through the cabin 
as though the whole island was splitting to 
pieces ; shock followed shock. These vol- 
canic throes went on for hours. He ex- 
pected every moment that the hull would be 
crushed to powder. Sometimes they felt 
the fabric under their feet swept upwards. 
It was pitch dark on deck ; nothing was to 
be seen, but the uproar of splitting ice was 
at moments deafening. He said he could 
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compare it to nothing but to being in a boat 
betwixt two line-of-battle ships when they 
were firing their whole broadside artillery at 
each other. 

It might have been about four o’clock when 
the hellish commotion ceased as abruptly 
as it had commenced. At this hour the 
hull was, as she had been for some time, 
resting on an almost level keel. At break 
of day he went on deck, and was amazed to 
find the sea lying open, but at a considerable 
distance below. The great ice peninsula, 
whose bay had been the salvation of the hull, 
had broken away and become a majestic 
island, nodding stately upon a high sea 
about a quarter of a mile distant. The 
wreck rested upon a wide ledge, with a sheer 
fall of ice, smooth as though chiselled, to 
the wash of the surf. How it had befallen 
he could not tell. Perception had lain en- 
tirely in sensation and hearing. 

When Marie came out of her berth I was 
struck afresh by her improved looks. I turned 
to Selby and said : 

“This lady sailed for her health. Such 
distresses, such trials of mind and body as 
she has suffered, should pinch the face as fire 
wastes wax, and she looks so much better 
that her father will scarcely know her! ” 

“I told Mr. Moore,” she said, “ that I 
don’t know how I may look; but that I am 
alive and with him again,” said she, stealing 
her hand into mine, “is wholly owing to 
you.” Then raising her voice, heated into a 
higher clearness by emotion, she exclaimed, 
‘In the presence and hearing of my be- 
trothed, I thank you with my heart of hearts 
for all your goodness to me, for your hundred 
acts of noble unselfishness, for your splendid 
courage and faith, which supported us both 
through the awful time that is now ended.” 

He bowed to her in silence. 

“‘ Mr. Selby,” said I, grasping him by the 
hand, then putting my other upon his and so 
holding him, “ Miss Otway has spoken her 
gratitude ; my own I have already attempted 
to express. The profession of the sea has 
produced some noble characters, but it seems 
to me that you are one of the finest compli- 
ments that nature ever paid to your calling.” 

“‘T thank you for your kind words, sir,” 
he said, with colour and embarrassment, 
‘‘and for yours, Miss Otway. I felt very 
sorry for you when I found you alone on that 
dismasted hulk, and I swore to myself I would 


so act that, come what might, if you were 
spared, you should be able to say of me, he 
was a man.” 

I could have hugged him ! 

We seated ourselves, and all our talk ran 
upon the hull and upon my own adventures. 
I particularly noticed Selby’s respectful man- 
ner to Marie. 7hat was as satisfying to every 
instinct within me as though I had shared 
their imprisonment. It was not a thing he 
had just put on: it sat with the unconscious 
ease of an old and fixed habit. I heard itin 
his voice, I marked it in his manner of atten- 
tion when she spoke: in twenty subtle ways 
it was expressed as something abiding ; it 
was, in short, the man’s, the seaman’s, and 
the gentleman’s recognition of her claims as 
a woman. I knewit had been with him thus 
from the beginning, and I loved him from 
that moment with a heart unshadowed by the 
faintest anxiety or misgiving. 

I asked him howtheyhad managed for food. 

“ The hold was full of good things, sir,” 
he answered. ‘ We did not stint ourselves, 
Miss Otway,” said he, smiling. 

*‘ Mr. Selby cooks charmingly,” said Marie. 
“T shall never forget the delicious dishes of 
broth you used to make for me.” 

‘The ship’s cargo,” said he, “ consisted 
of a quantity of articles of potted food, with 
drink enough in stout, brandy, and whisky 
to fill the half of London with uproar and 
murder.” 

*‘ We had biscuits as big as bricks,” said 
Marie. “I used to make bread and milk with 
them.” 

“ Milk!” I ejaculated. 

‘Preserved milk, sir,” said Selby. “I 
found some hundredweights of the stuff.” 

“ But your fuel ?” said I. 

‘‘ There was about twelve ton of coal in 
the forepeak when we got on the ice,” he 
answered. ‘I never reckoned upon a long 
stay ; the young lady was to be kept warm, 
and I was a bit extravagant at the start. Then 
as the days passed and nothing came along, 
I began to stint, with the result that I’ve left 
about half the stock behind.” 

“ Did nothing heave in sight ?” 

‘“‘ Oh, yes, sir, but never close in. I must 
have consumed half the cargo of theatrical 
scenery, and pounds worth of patent fuel and 
India rubber in burning flares at night and 
making smoke by day. I reckon the smoke 
was taken for something in the volcanic line. 
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For a long time the ice hid us from the sea. 
The island whose rupture hove us aloft drifted 
away and gave us a clear view for a bit, but 
others came cruising along on the stream of 
the tide if it was not the wind that brought 
them, and one moored itself right abreast— 
grounded, I allow— it stuck so long.” 

“The whaler that reported you,” said I, 
“ was close in enough to get a good sight of 
the wreck.” 

‘‘T did not see her,” he answered. “I 
must have been below when she passed.” 

‘“‘ It was cruelly cold, Archie,” said Marie. 
“ Weeks would pass without my going on 
deck. Oh, how I loathed the sight of those 
cliffs of ice! And then the ceaseless boiling 
of the surf.” 

*“ T caulked the cabin into a middling warm 
living room,” said Selby, ‘‘ yet the cold would 
creep through. Water that had been boiled 
and left to stand on the table within the 
sphere of the heat of the stove, as I could 
have sworn, would take a mask of ice. I 
cleared the cabin to give Miss Otway walking 
room. The exercise helped her. It gave her 
a little spirit as well as warmth. I didn’t care 
to see her sit drooping hour after hour beside 
that little stove.” 

* At such times you sang? ” said I. 

* Well, coming below after taking a look 
round and seeing her like that, I’d tune up 
my pipes certainly,” he answered. “ It was 
unpleasant to have to keep on answering her 
question with a ‘No, there’s nothing in 
sight.’ ” 

Thus ran our talk, and again and again 
whilst we conversed I’d see Marie stealing 
looks around her of delight and amazement, 
and often when our gaze met, an expression 
of solemn joy would light up her face. For 
months she had lived in the cabin of a 
motionless ship: now the life of the ocean 
was in the fabric whose deck her foot rested 
on. She was as one who had been called 
from the grave to renew life, and love, and 
health. It was a miracle, and I saw the 
marvelling of her spirit in her eyes whenever 
she looked at me. 

“Tl go and take a look round,” said 
Selby. ‘I hope Captain Cliffe will make me 
useful.” 

He rose, respectfully bowed to us, and 
went on deck. 

I drew Marie to the stove and sat beside 
her. From time to time as we talked we 


heard the sharp, warning cries of the lookout . 


men on deck, re-echoed by Cliffe and the 
mate aft, accompanied sometimes by a 
hurried tread of feet when the braces were 
handled. But we were together, too happy, 
too much engrossed to heed what passed 
above. Through the hum of our talk—our 
continuous talk—for how much had we to 
tell each other ?—ran the shrill sound of salt 
water seething. The boy came below to take 
some dinner on deck to Captain Cliffe; he 
then cleared the table, and Marie and I were 
alone again. The sunshine blazed red upon 
the skylight, faded slowly; the grass grew 
grey, then blackened, and a star flashed in a 
cabin window as a reel of the brig brought 
the bright spark with a leap into the orifice. 

‘¢T remember,” Marie said, “ when I found 
Mrs. Burke lying dead on the deck of the 
hull, that I fell upon my knees in the agony 
of my distress and terror, and cried out that 
I was alone, asking what I should do—what 
I should do. And now I am with you,” 
she cried, throwing her-arms round my neck 
and sobbing slightly. ‘ But what a time has 
lain between !” 

* * * ~ * 

At this point Mr. Moore ends his narra- 
tive. He doubtless considered that the 
interest of As strand of the story ceased at 
the rescue of his sweetheart. 

It had been arranged that the brig should 
return to the Cape of Good Hope, whatever 
might be the issue of her search. The little 
vessel with ceaseless vigilance was navigated 
clear of the ice into open waters, and under 
warmer skies, and, thanks to strong westerly 
winds which chased her day after day, she 
anchored in Table Bay in a little more than 
three weeks from the hour of hoisting in her 
boats and making sail from Coronation 
Island. The lovers’ reception at Capetown 
was a memorable incident and is still talked 
of by old people there. They stayed until 
Miss Otway had provided herself with a 
wardrobe; then embarked in a Union 
steamer and safely arrived at Southampton 
on the morning of the 1st of May, 1861. 

Mr. Selby was presented by Sir Mortimer 
Otway and the banking firm of Moore, Son, 
and Duncan with an interest in a ship of 
thirteen hundred and forty tons amounting 
to half her value, and four months after his 
arrival in England he sailed in command of 
her on her second voyage to Bombay. 
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HERE is no sort of biography at once so 
absorbing and so rare as that which makes 
known to us a human soul, so far as the soul 

of any man or woman can ever be revealed by 
human insight and human speech. Within what 
limits the Duchessa di Cajanello has depicted the 
actual Sonia Kovalevsky one can only conjecture, 
for the biographer warns us at the outset that the 
record, instead of being ‘‘ true in the objective sense 
of the word,” is ‘‘ my individual conception of her 
own strongly individual analysis of herself’’—‘‘ her 
own poem about herself, seen with my eyes.’’* 
Indeed the writer seems to have regarded her 
memoir rather as a continuation of the autobio- 
graphical sketch, ‘‘ The Sisters Rajevsky,” than as 
an ordinary ‘life’? of Sonia; and it must be con- 
ceded as a strong testimony in favour of the ac- 
curacy and sympathetic veracity of the biographer’s 
view that the memoir is curiously of a piece with 
these recollections of childhood, which, by the way, 
the reader will do wisely to take in their proper 
order. 

What a strange, sombre, ominous picture is this 
of child life in the country-house of a Russian noble 
among the vast pine forests, when in winter the 
wolves gather near the lake, and the children go 
out on the terrace to hear them howl. Sonia was 
the youngest of three children. She had come at 
a critical time when she was not wanted, and all 
during her childhood she felt that she was still not 
wanted. Her mother at times visits the untidy 
unventilated nursery to say good-bye before she 
goes to a party, but if Sonia attempts to caress her 
or climbs on her lap, she always manages to tear 
her dress or hurt her in some way. The father 
saw little of them; ‘‘ when he met them, he would 
just say a kind word and pinch their cheeks, that 
was all." As the dreary years passed the little girl, 
who was loved only by her old nurse, learned to 
live in a dreamland of her own. ‘‘She was very 
fond of poetry, and felt convinced that she would 
become a poet herself. In fact, from her fifth year 
she had tried to write verses, but this exercise was 
not to the taste of her governess, who had cruelly 
ridiculed her attempts, and done her best to stop 
them.’’ There were, of course, gleams of sunshine, 


* * Sonia Kovalevsky: Biography and Autobiography.” 
I. Memoir by A. C. Leffler (Edgren), Duchessa di Cajanello. 
II. Reminiscences of Childhood, written by herself. Trans- 
lated into English by Louise von Cossel. With portraits. 
London: Walter Scott, Limited. 3s. 6d. 
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too, or life would have been intolerable. There 
was her tall, stately uncle with his white hair and 
eyes like a Newfoundland’s—it was he who first 
spoke to Sonia about squaring the circle—and there 
was her mother’s younger brother, who could tell 
wonderful stories about coral-reefs, sea-weeds, in- 
fusoria, and the rest, but what promise of future 
happiness was there in a childhood so unloved and 
untrained? Then, as she records, ‘‘ between the 
sixties and seventies we may say that all intelligent 
circles in Russia were taken up with one great con- 
flict—the family conflict between the old and the 
young. Parents and children were at variance, not 
about property ‘and other practical matters, but 
exclusively about theories and abstract questions— 
‘their views did not agree.’ ... . It became an 
epidemic, especially among young girls, to run 
away from home . . andit was rumoured now 
from one place, now from another, that a daughter 
had run away, either to study abroad or to join 
the Nihilists in St. Petersburg.’’ We have our 
own problem of the ‘revolting daughters,” but, 
happily, the English maiden does not feel the 
Tartar-Oriental blood boiling through her veins. 
_Sonia’s narrative concludes with an interesting 
bit of romance, in which she falls in love with 
Dostojevsky,, who has in turn fallen in love with 
her sister, several of whose stories had been ac- 
cepted by the novelist for the Epocha. The 
Duchessa takes up the record. Sonia was about 
seventeen, and her family were spending the winter 
in St. Petersburg, when her sister and one of her 
friends resolved to emancipate themselves from 
parental control by the device of going through a 
form of marriage with some young man of their 
own advanced views. ‘‘Once married,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘ girls were at liberty to go abroad, and many 
of the female students in Ziirich, who were after- 
wards called home by an imperial ukase on sus- 
picion of Nihilism, were married in this way to 
men, who, having escorted them to some univer- 
sity, left them there, free and alone, according to 
mutual agreement.” Their first attempt was a 
ludicrous fiasco; the professor to whom they ap- 
pealed for deliverance declined with quiet civility. 
In the second they were successful, but the young 
man only consented to the ‘““ideal marriage’’ on 
condition that Sonia was the bride. 
They were free at last to work for the mental 
liberty and progress of Russia and the world; but 
Sonia was as far from happiness as ever. Neither 
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intellectual effort nor her brilliant success in mathe- 
matics—in 1874 she received a doctor's degree from 
the University of Géttingen—gave her content or 
repose. Occasionally she met her husband, who 
was absorbed in geology, but she could live neither 
with him nor without him. Her whole nature was 
insatiable, exorbitant, undisciplined, intolerant of 
the inevitable conditions of every-day existence. 
She believed in ‘‘ immortality,” but it was rather in 
a superstitious dread of what might follow what 
men call death. 


“For in that sleep of death what dreams may come !” 


was a passage she often quoted. She had no reli- 
gious creed. Within her there was nothing on 
which she could build a self-centred fortitude; 
without her there was no strength, no hope to which 
she could cling. Her one need was an imperious, 
unreasoning and unreasonable craving for love, 
sympathy devotion, communion, nay actual merg- 
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ing of soul and spirit. Had shelived in the Middle 
Ages she would probably have become a mystic, 
even an ecstatic. 

On returning to Russia with her sister, she was 
joined by Kovalevsky and they both entered into 
gigantic schemes and speculations, of all which the 
end was failure, estrangement between man and wife, 
and Kovalevsky's suicide. Sonia with her little girl 
began life afresh, but the reader must follow for him- 
self the record of subsequent years—the weary 
lecturing at the University of Stockholm, the mathe- 
matical studies, the literary projects, the strange, 
beautiful dawn ofa new love which darkened before 
day. On February 6, 1891, she was seized with 
violent illness. ‘* When you hear me moan in my 
sleep, do call me, and help me to change my posi- 
ae My mother died in such a fit of agony.” 
But the doctors thought it would prove a lingering 
illness; her friends left her to husband their 
strength ; and in the early hours of the roth she 
died alone, ‘‘ with a strange nurse, 
who could not even speak her 
language.” 

The book is melancholy from 
cover to cgver. ‘At any time she 
would have been ready to sacrifice 
a glorious future, if for that price 
she could have bought happiness 
for the time being.” ‘‘ Then there 
might be some satisfaction in 
writing, something to live for 
after all.” How one regrets that 
this brilliantly gifted woman never 
met with such a book as ‘The 
Household of Sir Thomas More,” 
which, in spite of its popularity 
in the fifties and sixties, is now, I 
fear, little known even among our- 
selves, but which in its present ex- 
quisite and admirably illustrated 
form will, I trust, bring delight 
into many a home.* And not 
merely delight, but some of the 
balance and sweet tranquillity and 
quiet strength of a bygone genera- 
tion. What a lovely piece of work 
it is; so true to the life, too, that 
one never pauses to question 
whether or not there was any “ fayr 
Libellus’”’ begun by Margareta 
More in her fifteenth year at Chel- 
sea; whether or not Erasmus spoke 
this and this in reality ; whether or 
not Dr. Linacre or Hans Holbein 
came on such-and-such a day. 





* “The Household of Sir Thomas More, 
with an Introduction by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and twenty-five Illustrations by 


John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton. 
don: John C. Nimmo, 6s. 
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What an idyllic, old-world air the illustrations give 
to the entries in Meg’s diary; and how refreshing it 
is to find one of the brightest spirits of the world ex- 
patiating on the virtues of the common plants and 
weeds that grow in field and hedge. ‘‘ Pimpernel 
promoteth Laughter; and Poppy, Sleep: Thyme 
giveth pleasant Dreams; and an Ashen Branch 
drives evil Spirits from the Pillow. Manie a poor 
Knave’s Pottage woulde be improved, if he were 
skilled in the Properties of the Burdock and Purple 
Orchis, Lady’s-smock, Brook-lime, and Old Man’s 
Pepper.” With what a piquancy and charm Meg 
tells her own love-story, and with what elusive tact 
she makes it clear how dear she was to her father. 
Her philosophy of life is simple and sufficing; “I 
felle back on mine olde heart-sighinge, Fecisti nos ad 
te, Domine ; et inquietum est cor nostrum, donec vequiescat 
in te”’ This was the “ fair woman” 


*€ Who clasped in her last trance 
Her murder’d father’s head.” 


Long before the terrible day on which the brute 
King slew the best of all the English, ‘‘ alle for Love 
of a brown Girl, with a Wen on her Throat, and an 
extra Finger,” the following episode was jotted down 
in the “ Libellus ’’ :— 

“In the Hay-field all the Evening. Swathed 
Father in a Hay-rope, and made him pay the Fine, 
which he pretended to resist. Cecy was just about 
to cast one round Evasmus, when her Heart failed 
and she ran away, colouring to the Eyes. He sayd 
he never saw such pretty Shame. Father reclining 
on the Hay, with his Head on my Lap and his 
Eyes shut, Bess asked if he were asleep. He made 
answer, ‘ Yes, and dreaming.’ I askt, ‘Of what?’ 
‘Of a far-off future Daye, Meg; when thou and I 
shall looke back on this Hour, and this Hay-field, 
and my Head on thy Lap.” 

Poor Meg! Happy Meg! Her “olde heart- 
sighinge" was Fecisti nos ad te, Domine ; and when 
her little Bill died—“ slipt through my Fingers like 
a Bird, and whenas I think on him I cannot choose 
but weepe””—she had still for comfort, ‘* But Pa- 
tience, Soul; God's yet in the Aumry!” 

Yes, those were the heroic days, it may be 
objected, and life was simpler then; Miss 


“* The Haunted House” 


Manning's story is one of three and a half centuries 
ago. Well, then, let us take up the story of Bethia 
Hardacre,* and the first thing you will note (with 
some surprise) is how curiously the gentle and 
peaceful spirit of the ‘“fayr Libellus’’ seems to 
have passed into the ‘‘ Pages from the Day-book " 
of a young woman of to-day. What resources 
against sickness of heart and weariness of life the 
spirit can find when there is the will to seek for 
them, and of what trivialities it can forge effective 
weapons in its own defence. Bethia may be a 
creature of the imagination, but it is impossible to 
resist the conviction that her experiences are the 
experiences of actual life—that there was really in 
the background some fragile being uncertain of a 
day’s health, whose physical troubles were aggra- 
vated by the malady of an unhappy attachment. 
One guesses at her condition from casual remarks 
dropped accidentally. There is no complaint or 
repining; least of all is there any surrender, any 
despair. One smiles at her devotion to her old 
medicinal herbals—and indeed she is a trifle too 
eloquent about them—but what enjoyment she gets 
out of their quaint prescriptions, and how admir- 
ably she distracts her attention from suffering or 
melancholy with the flowers that are sent her, and 
with all sorts of pretty fancies about the virtues of 
gems and colours, the characteristics of letters, the 
quality of words. ‘I have a great liking for the 
effect of some words in print. Silver and crystal 
are both attractive words to view, I think; so are 
cedar and cedarn and missal..... Other words 
look frightful to me. Brute, adult, warehouse and 
cautious are among these.” Most of us have ex- 
perienced that feeling, I imagine; and we have had 
our fancies about the letters of the alphabet. Q 
has certainly a suggestion of the ‘‘ whimsical,’’ and 
Z is more than “ sinister ’’—there is something of 
the ogre and the anaconda about it. These are 
but freaks of fancy. Bethia has her wells of tender- 
ness and tears; she has also an eye for character 
and an edge of satire. But the charm of the book 
is its quiet self-centred strength and resourcefulness 


* “Pages from the Day-book of Bethia Hardacre.” By 
Ellen Fuller Maitland. Second edition. London: Chapman 
& Hall, Limited. 5s. 
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against ailment and despondency; and when at 
last she dreams of love requited and her dream 
comes true, one feels that whatever happiness is in 
store has been well won. Better still, one feels too 
that had happiness of this kind never come, the 
strong heart and alert mind would have sufficed to 
make life itself a thing worth living to the end. 
Does not one gather hints of all these personal 
traits even from the following simply-told but 
touching incident: 

“I never forget the words of an old boatman, in 
whose boat I spent many an hour when in the 
Highlands once. He was telling me one evening of 
how he had left his native place for a while, and had 
gone to try his luck in the gold-fields, and I asked 
of him if he had found many changes on his return 
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“*Yes,’ he replied, ‘it was many changes I 
found when I returned. The hills were there, 
but not the people, and’—with that note of the 
pathetic which is never very long wholly absent 
from the Celt—‘the people are better than the 
hills,’ 


“* Yes,’ I repeated, ‘the people are much better 
than the hills.’ 

“I was tired that evening. That towards which 
to keep my thoughts from straying is my constant 
endeavour, got, without warning, quick and perfect 
mastery of my mind. For a few minutes the 
heather-clad hills and the silver loch were blurred, 
and there was a mist begot of tears before my eyes. 

**¢Miss Hardacre is not very strong,’ the old 
boatman said. He was a very kind old man, and 
used to assure me that I showed a 
wonderful facility for learning the 
Gaelic. His image it is that I 
always conjure up when I think 
Charon. Did they tell me I was 
dying, I should, I think, look to 
find myself in another instant pass- 
ing over such silvery waters bor- 
dered by heather-clad hills, and, 
for the ferryman, that gentle- 
hearted old man.”’ 

Chance has thrown these three 
books together; I hardly think 
that choice could have set beside 
the story of Sonia Kovalevsky two 
more complete answers than the 
“fayr Libellus’’ and the ‘ Day- 
book of Bethia Hardacre.”’ 

I have already referred to Mr. 
Railton’s delightful illustrations to 
the ‘‘ Libellus;’’ in Hood’s unique 
masterpiece, ‘‘The Haunted 
House,”’* he has found an excep- 
tional opportunity for the exercise 
of his subtle and vivid imagination. 
Page after page he translates to 
the eye the eerie symbolism of 
the poem, till one sees every nook 
and corner of the deserted mansion 
in its wilderness of weeds and ruin. 
Hood never did anything finer in 
verse, and Mr. Railton has worked 
under the shadow of the fear and 
the sense of the mystery. Like the 
house, the book is haunted. Mr. 
Dobson’s preface takes us back to 
the forties. How distance has 
tinged them with enchanted blue 
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